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ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES 
MARKET  REPORTS, 
POST  FREE  ON-1 
L-APPUCATION. 


CEYU>N 


BOUVERIE  HOUSE 


JOHN  HADDPN  & C 


JOHN  H ADDON  & CO- 

INDIA  H t COLONIAL  MERCHANTS, 

GENERAL  EXPORTERS  & IMPORTERS, 

BOUVERIE  HOUSE,  SALISBURY  SQUARE,  E. 

Lonsrooztsr. 

London  Offices  of  the  “Ceylon  Observer,”  and  “Tropical  Agriculturist,” 

ESTABLISHED  1814, 


J^ONDON 


Agents 


many 


NDIAM 


Houses. 


An  Exact  View  of  Our  Premises.  (Opposite  the  Head  Offices  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society). 

IMPORTERS  OF 

CINNAMON,  TEA,  COFFEE,  COCOANlJTS,  SPICES,  GUM  ARABIC, 
INDIA-RUBBER,  COLOMBO  ROOT,  CARDAMOMS,  ELEPHANTS* 
TEETH,  CINCHONA  BARK,  COIR  ROPE,  COIR  TARN,  PLUMBAGO, 
turmeric!,  COTTON  WASTE,  OSPREY  FEATHERS,  PEACOCK 
FEATHERS,  FIBRES  OF  ALL  KINDS,  ‘ ■'"“***  ,u 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  and  Terms  on  Application. 


REFERENCES— A.  M.  & J.  FERGUSON,  COLOMBO;  National  Bank  of  India, 
Delhi  and  London ; Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China,  &c.,  &c. 

John  Haddon  l Co.,  Boaverie  House,  Salisbary  $qaare,  London,  E.C. 

Foreign  Telegraphic  Address : — “ Dilutum,  London.”  A.B.C.  Code  uifd, Fourth  Edition, 
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EDUCATION. 

STRAMSHILL,  BLOOMFIELD 
ROAD,  HIGHGATE,  H. 

MISS  GOSBELL  receives  a limited  number 
of  Young  Gentlemen  as  Resident  Pupils. 
FEES,  including  all  the  essentials  of  a thorough 
English  Education,  with  Latin,  French,  Part 
Singing,  Drilling,  Seat  in  Church,  and  Laundress. 
Fourteen  Guineas  per  Term. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  YEAR  IS  DIVIDED  INTO 
THREE  TEBMS. 

EXTRAS  : Music,  Drawing  and  Dancing. 


Reference,  kindly  permitted  to  Mr.  J.  Ferguson , 
Colombo. 

a term's  notice  previous  to  removal. 


THE  MISSES  SCOTT, 

152,  COLD  HARBOUR  LANE, 
CAMBERWELL,  S.E. 

Home  Residence  for  Boarders  attending 
the  High  Schools  in  Camberwell 
and  Dulwich. 


HE  Misses  Scott  receive  into  their  comfortable 
Home  in  a healthy  suburb  of  London,  a few 
young  ladies  to  board  and  attend  the  High  Schools 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Schools  are  considered 
the  best  in  England.  The  tuition  consists  of  all 
English  subjects,  Music,  French,  German,  Latin, 
Needlework,  Dancing,  Drawing,  Painting,  Dilling, 
Elocution,  Class  Singing,  and  Solo  Singing. 

Entire  charge  with  Clothing  & School  Fees 

(payable  in  advance) 

£90  per  annum  ; under  15  years  of  age  £80  ; under 
11  years  of  age  £70.  No  extras. 
Boarders  for  Sohool  Term  only  £36  per  annum 

Special  care  to  those  coming  from  abroad. 

Highest  References  from  Clergymen, 
Ministers,  and,  others. 


Board  and.  Education  at 
Bournemouth. 

[The  mild  climate  of  BOURNEMOUTH  has  been 
the  subject  of  special  letters  to  the  London  Times 
during  the  present  winter  season.] 

MR.  & MRS.  FRED.  HORSFALL,  assisted  by 
a well-qualified  Governess,  reoeive  a few 
children  between  the  ages  of  6 and  12  at  their 
home  in  Bournemouth,  to  be  educated  in  the  usual 
branches  of  English  and  Latin. 

The  Climate  of  this  beautiful  place  on  the 
South  Coast  is  peculiarly  suited  for  children  from 
the  tropios,  and  for  those  of  delicate  con- 
sitution.  Terms  moderate  and  inclusive.  Re- 
ferences kindly  permitted  to  the  parents  of  for- 
mer pupils. 

Address  : Mrs,  F.  HORSFALL, 

Tan  Hermitage, 
Bournemouth. 

“ Ceylon  Observer ” Office, 


High-class  School  for  Young  Ladles. 


GLENMORISTON  HOUSE, 

NESS  BANK.  INVERNESS. 


THIS  ESTABLISHMENT,  for  the  Board  and 
Eduoation  of  Young  Ladies,  is  conducted  by 
Mies  Pauline,  assisted  by  highly-qualified  Resident 
English  and  Foreign  Governesses  and  Visiting 
Masters. 

The  House  stands  in  a beautiful  situation  on 
the  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  surrounded  by  lovely 
grounds.  There  is  a large  Tenths  Lawn  and 
Playground. 

The  arrangements  inside  the  House  are  very 
oomplete  ; the  Clas-rooms  large,  bright,  well 
ventilatpd,  and  fitted  with  all  the  best  appliances 
for  teaching ; and  everything  has  been  done  to 
ensure  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  Pupils. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  inoludes  a thorough 
English  Eduoation— Modern  Languages,  Vooal  and 
Instrumental  Musio,  Drawing,  Painting,  and 
Needlework. 

Pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Univ.  Looal, 
L.L.A.,  end  Musio  Examinations. 

Resident  Pupils  are  carefully  looked  after  by 
Miss  Pauline ; the  preparation  of  their  lessons 
superintended  by  a GoverneeB ; and  every  one  enjoys 
the  comforts,  and  is  subjeot  to  the  influences 
of  home. 

The  olimate  of  Inverness  is  specially  adapted 
for  Indian  and  delicate  children. 


FEES  PAYABLE  IN 

ADVANCE. 

English — 

Per  Term. 

Preparatory  Class,  Kindergarten  System  1 Guinea 

Junior  Class 

• • 1 If 

Advauoe  Classes 

li  M 

French 

• • in 

German 

i i* 

Piano- 

Junior 

• • 1 tt 

Advanoed 

• • »» 

Violin  . . . . 

li  „ 

Solo  Singing 

• • 1 u 

Drawing 

• • i It 

Painting  .. 

• • 1 If 

Resident  Pupils— Board  and  Edu- 
cation, Forty-five  Guineas  per  annum. 


THE  YEAR  IS  DIVIDED  INTO  THREE  TERMS. 

A term’s  NOTICE  IS  REQUIRED  BEFORE  THE 
REMOVAL  OF  A PUPIL. 

TheHolidays  are  Three  Weeks  at  Christmas,  Three 
Weeks  at  Easter, and  Eight  Weeks  in  Summer. 

References. — Mrs.  Kelly,  Eden  Court,  Inverness  . 
Mrs.  Cameron,  Clifton  Lodge,  Inverness;  Mrs, 
Mather,  Millerton  House,  Inverness  ; Mrs.  Campbell, 
St.  Ann’s,  Inverness;  Mrs.  Maobean,  8 Ardross 
Street,  Inverness  ; Mrs.  Grant,  Needem,  Dooare; 
Calcutta  ; Miss  Eden,  Tigh  Tioral,  Inverness ! 
Miss  Eyre,  Viewhill,  Inverness;  Miss  Betbune; 
Montague  Bow,  Inverness  ; Sir  Henry  Macandrew, 
Inverness ; Provost  Boss,  Inverness ; Ex-ProvoBt 
Fraser,  Inverness ; Bev.  Canon  Llewellyn,  Inver- 
ness ; Rev.  Dr.  Black,  Inverness  ; G.  J.  Campbell, 
Esq.,  Inverness;  Capt.  Grant,  Needem,  Dooars, 
Calcutta ; Wm.  Morrison,  Esq.,  Birobwood, 
Inverness ; Bev.  Gavin  Lang,  Inverness ; Bailie 
Mackenzie,  Inverness;  Bailie  Fraser,  Inverness; 
Bev,  T.  Staton,  Pores,  Inverness. 
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Telephone  : 

NO.  517. 


77, 

NORFOLK  ST. 


BRUCE  & STILL, 

LIMITED, 

MERSEY  GALVANIZING  WORKS, 

LIVERPOOL. 


I Tele.  Address  : 
GALVANISER, 
Liverpool. 


77, 

NORFOLK  ST. 


Manufacturers  of  all  descriptions  of 

CORRUGATED  IRON  BUILDINGS 

For  Home  end  Colonial  purposes,  Framed  either  in  STEEL  and  WROUGHT  IRON  or  WOOD. 
Specially  designed  with  a view  to  Lightness,  combined  with  Strength— thus  economising 
freight  charges  and  cost  of  transport  by  road  or  rail. 

B.  & S.,  Ltd.,  have  numerous  Testimonials  for  contracts  executed  in  all  climates . 

Plans,  Estimates  and  Catalogues  supplied  free  of 
cost  to  any  part  of  the  world. 


The  leading  articles  on  Shipping  and  Commercial  topic * 
have  made  this  paper  a speciality  and  with  its  Answers  to 
Correspondents  enormously  increased  its  circulation. 

THIS  LIVERPOOL  JOURNAL  OF  C0M«CE 

IS  NOW  ENLARGED  TO  EIGHT  PAGES. 

Contains  more  Commercial  and  Shipping  News 
than  any  other  Morning  Faper. 


THE  JOURNAL  OE  COMMERCE  has  for  many  years 
occupied  the  leading  position  among  the  Shipping  and 
Commercial  Journals  of  this  country,  and  is  indispensable 
to  all  engaged  in  mercantile  business.  No  effort  is  spared 
to  make  “ The  Liverpool  Journal  of  Commerce” 
a faithful  record  of  all  Shipping,  Commercial,  and  current 
events  of  the  day ; for  that  purpose  responsible  Agents 
have  been  appointed  at  all  the  principal  seaports  at  home 
and  abroad,  also  Correspondents  at  all  the  chief  commercial 
centres,  from  whom  the  latest  and  most  reliable  EXCLUSIVE 
Shipping  and  Commercial  Intelligence  is  obtained.  Daily 
telegrams  are  received  from  all  the  leading  Continental 
Commercial  centres,  America,  the  East,  &c. 

“ The  Liverpool  Journal  of  Commerce  ” has  been 
for  a period  of  over  a quarter  of  a century  the  recognised 
medium  for  the  publication  of  all  Shipping  and  Commercial 
Announcements.  It  is  PILED  in  every  counting-house  in 
Liverpool  and  circulates  very  extensively,  especially  amongst 
the  Manufacturers  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Midland 
Counties,  the  North  of  England  and  Scotland ; at  all  home 
and  foreign  ports,  and  Is  delivered  every  morning  by  SPECIAL 
MESSENGERS  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  London,  Glas- 
gow ,<fec. 

ICO  pages.  Prices/-;  free  by  post,  6/6.  Enlarged  Edition, 
brought  up  to  date,  with  the  Coloured  Flag  Sheet  and 
Off-Shore  Distance  Table  combined.  “ Shipping  and 
Commercial  Hints,”  with  leading  artioles  reprinted 
from  the  LIVERPOOL  JOURNAL  OP  COMMERCE  on 
commercial  and  shipping  topios.  The  series  of  Questions  and 
Answers  will  be  found  to  impart  information  respecting 
Banhng,  Charter  Parties,  Bills  of  Lading,  Average,  Insurance, 
Demurrage,  Mercantile  Usage,  and  kindred  Maritime  and 
Commercial  Subjects. 

Price  8/6  post  free  3/  BLUE  PIGEON,  “Tam  Minerva 
<tuum  Mercurio.”—  Important  to  all  Engaged  in  Shipping 
and  Commerce. 

Price  1/-.  Mounted  on  Rollers  and  Varnished,  2/-;  Framed 
and  Varnished,  2/6;  Framed  and  Glazed,  3/6.  NEW  FLAG 
SHEET,  Giving  the  Flags  and  Funnels  of  all  Steamers 
and  Sailing  Vessels. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  CHARLES 
BIRCHALL,  32,  Castle  Street,  LIVERPOOL,  to  whom  also 
all  Cheques  and  Poitffice  Orders  should  be  made  payable 
London  Office  fop  Advertisements-^,  GRAOBOHUROH 
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THE 


A MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF 


FORESTRY 

AND 

COGNATE  SUBJECTS. 

Circulated  to  India,  Ceylon,  British  Isles , 
France,  the  Straits,  Australia,  the  Cape, 
Cyprus,  and  America. 

SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  THE  YEAR,  INCLUDING 
POSTAGE,  IN  ADVANCE:— 

Per  Annum 

For  Forest  Officers  whose  salary  is  less 
than  R200  per  mensem  ...  ...  R 6 

For  other  Subscribers  in  India R12 

Single  copies  of  each  monthly  Number  R2. 

Intending  Subscribers  ’are  requested  to  send 
remittances  with  full  address  to  the  Manager, 
Mafasilite  Printing  Co.,  Mussoorie. 


THE  WIDOW  of  a CLERGYMAN  of  the  Churoh 
of  England  is  desirous  of  RECEIVING  two 
or  three  CHILDREN  TO  EDUCATE  with  her 
own  for  whom  she  has  a good  RESIDENT 
GOVERNESS,  with  Colleges  near  for  boys — 
Excellent  references  to  Ladie3  of  title  and  others. 
Terms  moderate.  References  Dr.  Ormsby,  Dover; 
Lady  Crundell,  Kearsney;  the  Rev.  T.  Morris, 
the  Rectory,  Kearsney,  Dover  ; 8.  G.  Skelton,  Esq., 
Solicitor,  Lincolns  Inn  Fields,  London,  E.O. 
Address ; Mrs.  T.  Bevbblv  Axhorne,  Cambridge 
House,  Hartfield  Road,  Wimbledon,  Londoa» 
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NUW  CIRCULAR 

TO  THOSE  INTENDING  TO  ADOPT 

THE  BLACKMAN  SYSTEM  OF  WITHERING. 

9 WWWWWWW'WW*WWWWWWWWWWWW* 

AS  each  Application  of  our  System  requires  con- 
siderable thought  before  we  can  supply  the 
Working  Drawings,  which  vary  in  every  case, 
Enquiries  should  be  sent  in  as  early  as  possible  now 
for  the  Installation  for  next  season,  to  forestall  the 
Rush  of  Enquiries  which  we  usually  receive  later  on 
when  that  full  attention,  which  it  is  desirable  that 
each  Enquiry  should  receive,  can  only  be  given  at 
the  cost  of  delay. 

N.  B. — When  sending  in  Enquiries  please  be 
sure  that  every  one  of  our  seven  questions  (see  our 
pamphlet)  is  fully  answered. 


We  are  receiving  splendid  testimonials  by  almost  every  mail  both  from  Indian  and 
Ceylon  planters  who  have  adopted,  or  have  seen  adopted,  our  System  as  erected  upon 
plans  supplied  by  ourselves.  These  testimonials  are  now  too  voluminous  to  allow 
at  our  publishing  them  in  advertisements,  but  they  can  be  seen  at  our  head  office. 


Failure  is  not  uncommon  where  we  have  not  been  consulted 
previous  to  designing  the  application. 


Sixty-five  Breaks,  or  “Lines.”  comprising  over  1,700  packages,  have  been  sold 
of  the  London  Auctions,  between  August  11  th  to  November  19th,  this  Season,  from 
gardens  possessing  Blackman  Fans,  which  Breaks  have  all  realised  2s.  per  lb.  or 
upwards ! in  one  case  6s  per  lb.  ! 


Agents;— WALKER  SONS  & Co.,  LTD., 

Colombo  Iron  Works,  Ceylon. 


63,  pope  St,  hondon,  E,C. 

Telegraphic  Address;  “ITMTILATOR,  LONDON,"  A.B.C. 


ID., 

Code  used. 
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4 “PIONEER  * PORTRAITS.”  » 


0 give  the  numerous  readers  of  the  TROPICAL  AGRICULTURIST  a glimpse 
* of  the  men  who  first  devoted  their  time  and  energies  to  the  Planting  and  other 
interests  of  Ceylon,  and  who  became,  in  a great  measure,  the  “Pioneers  of  Prosperity” 
of  the  Island,  we  purpose  issuing  a series  of 

COLLOTYPE  PHOTOGRAPHS 

hs  a frontispiece  to  each  issue,  beginning  with  the  August  issue.  These  Collotypes  measuring 
10  x 7 will  be  executed  in  London,  in  first-class  art  style,  and  will  be  worthy  of  framing,  and 
Will  fortn  a souvenir  of  the  Planting  History  of  the  Island  which,  we  are  sure,  will  be  appreciated 

as  Well  as  preserved  by  those  who  have  so  largely  reaped  the  fruit  of  the  labours  of  the  early 

pioneers — the  Planting  and  General  Community  of  Ceylon. 

It  is  our  intention  to  commence  the  series  with  the  Pioneers  of  the  “ twenties”  and 
“ thirties,”  none  of  whom,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  are  now  in  our  midst ; but  although 

gone  from  us,  their  works  do  follow  them,  and  are  in  many  instances  the  best  testimony  to 

the  usefulness  of  their  career  as  colonists.  We  will  then  continue  with  pioneers  of  the 
“ forties,”  and  succeeding  decades. 

A e trust  our  readers  will  make  these  arrangements  known  as  widely  as  possible ; and 
We  shall  Ire  glad  to  receive  biographical  particulars  or  incidents  regarding  any  of  the  various 
subjects  from  those  of  the  community  who  may  be  in  a position  to  supply  us  with  reminiscences 
the  “ Days  of  Old,”  or  of  any  one  subject  of  notice. 


o 


The  first  Collotype  will  be  that  of  the  Governor  who  opened  t'.ie  earliest  regular  coffee 
plantation  (Gangarua)  in  Ceylon, 

H.E.  SIR  EDWARD  BARNES,  K.C.B., 

to  be  followed  by  that  of 

ROBERT  BOYD  TYTLER, 

usually  described  as  “the  father  of  Ceylon  Coffee  Planters,”  and  who  first  introduced  the  improved 
West  Indian  system  of  planting.  The  notes  of  the  late  Mr.  Tvtler  we  have  entrusted  to  the 

graphic  pen  of  his  life-long  friend  “ Old  Colonist”  (Mr.  Arthur  Sinclair)  who  will  be  sure 
to  do  full  justice  to  it. 

Third  will  be  the  portrait  of  the  late 

»R.  CHRISTOPHER  ELLIOTT, 

who  as  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Ceylon  Observer,  took  a special  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Planting  Industry,  besides  himself  making  experiments  and  owning  Sugar,  Coffee 
and  Coconut  properties. 

The  fourth  in  the  list  will  be  our  lamented  Senior 


A.  M.  FERGUSON,  O.M.G., 

who,  dating  in  Ceylon  front  the  same  year  (1837)  as  Mr.  Tvtler,  gave  his  first  work  as  a 
pioneer  planter  in  Uva,  where  he  had  Sir  M m.  Reid,  Dr.  Sortain,  Messrs.  Galland,  Bertlin, 
and  others  as  colleagues. 


The  biographical  notices  will  be  in  no  way  exhaustive;  but  brief,  concise  accounts 
that  may  possibly  in  some  cases  prepare  the  way  for  fuller  accounts  hereafter.  Among  others 
whom  we  should  like  to  include  in  our  ' list  are 


GEO.  BIRD 

(THE  FIRST), 

who  in  some  respects  was  our  earliest  British  Coffee  Planter 


Wm.  Rudd, 

Geo.  MTnter, 
Major  Rogers, 
Chas.  Pitt, 
Gabriel  Worms, 
Maurice  Worms, 
F.  Hadden, 


George  Pride, 

Cart.  Jolly, 

Geo.  Augustus  Cruwell, 


Alex.  Brown, 

John  Gavin, 

Andrew  Nicoll, 

Major  Skinner,  (“Ceylon's  great  roadntaker”)  F.  R.  Sabonadiere, 
Cart.  Payne  Gallwey,  R.  B.  Downall. 

W.  Abercrombie  Swan  (the  “BAY.” 
of  the  Observer  for  many  years), 


It  will  be  observed  that  we  confine  our  list  in  the  first  instance  to  the  pioneers 
who  have  passed  that  “bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns.”  "We  shall  have  time  to  deal] 
with  the  living  in  due  succession.  Meantime,  we  shall  be  obliged  by  relatives  or  others  sending, 


us  photographs  of  the  gentlemen  named  in  our  list  after  the  first  three ; and,  as  already  said, 
for  any  particulars  or  reminiscences  to  help  in  the  biographical  notices. 

We  wish  to  make  the  TROPICAL  AGRICULTURIST  more  and  more  a| 
medium  of  interest  and  information  for  Planters,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  and  consider] 
suggestions  regarding  any  special  subjects  or  topics  that  would  be  of  help  to  them  in  their  work] 
Any  suggestions  please  address  to  the  Editor,  “ T1WPICAL  AGJUC ULT UlilAT,”  Fort,  Colombo] 


1 
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READY  SHORTLY. 


THE  CEYLON  HANDBOOK  and  DIRECTORY  FOR  1893. 

A new  and  full  edition  of  the  work  will  be  ready  shortly  with  full  Mercantile  and 
Plantation  information  and  a General  Directory.  This  local  Encyclopaedia  on  everything  will 
comprise  over  1.200  pages  of  letterpress,  costing  R1 2 per  copy ; RIO  to  daily  Observer  .Subscribers. 
Orders  will  now  be  booked,  and  delivery  of  copies  will  take  place  in  the  order  of  registration. 


[We  much  regret  the  delay  of  our  London  Agents  in  not  yet  having  sent  out  the  following  ; but  an  early  mail 

should  bring  us  a supply  ofj 

CEYLON  IN  1893  (ILLUSTRATED.) 

ZB  "ST  J".  ZBZEZRG-TTSOZtT. 

A handsome  volume  (4th  Edition)  brought  up  to  date  with  many  engravings  additional 
to  those  in  the  last  edition,  and  a new  series  of  Appendices, — dedicated  by  permission  to  the 
Right  Double  Sir  Hkkcilks  Robinson.  Bart.  Price  R7  ; to  Daily  Observer  Subscribers  R5‘50. 
Orders  will  be  booked. 


A NEW  MAP  OF  CEYLON, 

Prepared  in  London  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Ferguson . 

Very  carefully  compiled  to  date  and  of  a handy  form  for  the  wall  of  office  or  bungalow 
or  to  fold  in  a case, — has  also  been  too  long  delayed,  but  should  soon  be  here. 


t Please*  forward  the 


for to  the,  imdersigned  address. 

(Signed) 

Sdddress 


Uate 
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HI  hi;  CD  ONTHLY  UlTERARY  J^EGISTER 


AND  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  FOR  CEYLON. 


FOR  ALL  INTKRESTKD  IN  THK 


History,  Literature,  Ethnology,  Antiquities,  Natural  History,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  k,  ol  Ceylon, 

PRICE  40  cents  (6d.)  each.  Per  annum  in  advance  R4  (5s. i in  arrears  R6  7s.  6d  i 
Postage  to  England  Is.  extra.  Subscribers  to  the  “ Ceylon  Observer  ” get  special  discount. 


FOR  SALE  IN  GREAT  BARGAINS, 

[TO  CLEAR  STOCK.] 


AGRICULTURAL  PACKET.  R.  c. 
Potatoes,  How  to  Grow  and  Show  Them, 
by  James  Pink  ..  ..  . . 1 34 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Book,  by  T.  D.  Fish  ..  7 00 

The  Culture  of  Fruit  trees,  by  William 

Wardle  . . . . . . 2 12 

Handbook  of  Bee-keeping  for  India,  by 
J.  C.  Douglas  ..  ..  . . 2 00 

The '1  oinato  with  cultural  Directions,  by 

William  Igguldtn  ..  ..  0 68 

Pri  ctical  Bei  -Keeping  ..  ..  2 00 

Forage  Plants  and  their  Economical  Con- 
servation, by  new  system  of  “Ensilage.”  0 To 


Total..  R15  89 

Offered  for  Rll. 

BUSINESSMAN’S  OR  MERCHANTS 
PACKET. 

A Consul’s  Manual  and  Shipowners’  and 

Shipmasters’  Practical  Guide  ...  8 00 

The  Merchant’s  Clerk:  an  exposition  of 
the  Laws  and  Customs  regulating  the 
operations  of  the  Counting-House,  by 
John  Pearce  ..  ..  ..  1 32 

gmnb’e  Premium  Calculator  ..  ..  5 26 


Collin’s  Universal  Trade  Reckoner  ..  0 50 

B 11s  of  Lading  : A Handbook,  by  M Muir  2 6tl 

East  Indian  i.eady  Leckoner  and  Table- 
Book  ..  ..  ..  ..  8 00 

Silver  and  the  Indian  Exchange,  by  Co’onel 
J.  T.  Smith  ..  ..  ..  0 75 

Financial  Reform  Almanack,  1892  ...  0 75 

Balance  Sheet  of  the  World  ...  3 66 


Total.. R28  73 

Offered  for  R16. 


ENGINEER’S  PACKET. 

< )n  Blasting  Under  Water  hy  means  of 

Galvanism,  by  D.  Tresham  . . 1 00 

Wen  su  king,  raring  auu  1 uuip  Work,  by 

G.  It.  Burnell,  c E.  ..  ..  1 75 

Miners’s  Yade  Mecum — 300  Technical 

Terms  in  5 Languages  ...  ...  1 60 

Remunerative  Railways  for  New  Coun- 
tries with  illustrations;  anel  Treatise 
on  Steep  Gradients  ...  ...  3 00 

Total... R7  35 

Offered  for  R4 


Step  after  step  the  ladder  is  ascended."— George  Herbert,  Jacula  Prudcntuwu 
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TEA,  CACAO,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  SUGAR,  COTTON,  TOBACCO, 
PALMS,  SPICES,  RUBBER,  RICE, 


“ It  is  both  the  duty  And  interest  of  every  owner  and  cultivator  of  the  soil  to  study  the  best 
means  of  rendering  that  soil  subservient  to  his  own  and  the  general  wants  of  the  community; 
and  he  who  introduces,  beneficially,  a new  and  useful  Scud,  Plant , or  Shrub  into  his  district, 
is  a blessing  and  an  honour  to  his  country.”— Sir  J.  Sinclair. 
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< TO  OUR  READERS  l> 


In  closing  the  Twelfth  Volume  of  the  “ Tropical  Agriculturist,”  we  would 
once  more  direct  attention  to  the  large  amount  of  useful  information  afforded  and 
to  the  great  variety  of  topics  treated  in  our  pages.  From  month  to  month,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  embody  in  these  pages  the  latest  results  of  practical  expeiience  and 
scientific  teaching  in  all  that  concerns  tropical  agiiculture ; and  our  ambition  has  been 
to  make  this  periodical  not  only  indispensable  to  the  planter,  but  of  service  to 
business  men  and  capitalists,  never  forgetting  that  agriculture  trenches  upon  every 
department  of  human  knowledge,  beside  being  the  basis  of  personal  and  communal 
wealth. 

While  directing  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  products  prominently  mentioned 
on  our  title-page,  we  have  always  taken  care  to  notice  minor  industries  likely  to 
fit  in  with  sub-tropical  conditions  ; and  our  readers  have  an  ample  guarantee  in  the 
pages  before  them,  that,  in  the  future,  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  bring  together  all 
available  information  both  from  the  West  and  Fast,  the  same  being  examined  in 
the  light  of  the  teachings  of  common  sense  as  well  as  of  prolonged  tropical  experience 
in  this,  the  leading  Crown  and  Planting  Colony  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  Tea-planting  Industry  has  sprung  into  so  much  importance  in  India  and 
Ceylon,  that  a large  amount  of  attention  is  naturally  directed  to  this  great  staple, 
and  we  think  it  will  be  admitted  by  impartial  judges  that  the  Tropical  Agriculturist 
should  be  filed,  for  ready  reference,  in  every  Tea  Factory  in  this  Island  and  India. 

“The  Manual  of  Chemical  Analyses”  prepared  by  Mr.  M.  Cochran  specially  for 
the  benefit  of  planters,  and  which  was  begun  in  our  January  number,  cannot  fail  to 
instruct  all  who  give  it  a careful  perusal. 

A full  and  accurate  Index  affords  the  means  of  ready  reference  to  every 
subject  treated  in  thi-,  the  twelfth  volume,  which  we  now  place  in  our  subscribers’ 
hands,  in  full  confidence  that  it  will  be  received  with  an  amount  of  approval,  at 
least  equal  to  that  which  has  been  so  kindly  extended  to  its  predecessors. 

We  are  convinced  that  no  more  suitable  or  useful  gift  can  be  made  to  the 

tropical  planter  or  agriculturist,  whether  he  be  about  to  enter  on  his  career,  or 

with  mrny  years  of  experience  behind  him,  than  the  twelve  volumes  of  our  periodical 
which  we  have  now  made  available.  They  are  full  of  informarion  bearing  on  every 
department  and  relating  to  nearly  every  product  within  the  scope  of  sub-tropical 
industry. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  tender  our  thanks  to  readers  and  contributors,  and 
our  wish  that  all  friends  may  continue  to  write  instructively  and  to  read  with  approval  ; 
for  then,  indeed,  must  the  “Tropical  Agriculturist”  continue  to  do  well. 

A.  M.  & J.  FERGUSON. 


Colombo,  Ceylon:  ist  July  1893. 
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[.«  after  certain  figures  stands  for  Supplement,  meaning  the  “ Magazine  of  the  School  of  Agriculture,’'  which 
was  paged  separately  for  eleven  months,  and  is  stitched  at  the  end.j 


Abolish  the  Tea  Duty 
Aborieulture 
Acidity  in  Milk 
A Corner  in  Pines 
Acme  Tea  Boxes 
Adhatoda  vasica 

Adulterants  and  the  London  Customs 

of  Cocoa 

Adulteration,  Forms  of 

of  Coffee  ... 

— of  Pepper  ... 

Advice  about  Tea 
Africa,  Planting  in 
Agra  Duvall  Estates  Co.  ... 
Agricultural  Department  .. 

Experiments  in  Bombay 

: Loans 
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[See  Zoological]  s 
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Agriculture  and  the  Electric  Lig 

■ in  Jamaica  ... 

— — in  Perak 

Allynugge  Tea  Co. 

Amalgamating  Small  Breaks  of  Tea 
America  and  Coconut  Oil  .. 

, Ceylon  Tea  in  .. 

— , Coffee  Planting  in 

American  Ceylon  Tea  Co 
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Amsterdam  Cinchona  Sales  12,  123,  196,  276,  350, 
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Analysis  of  Tea 
Ancient  Mortar 
Animal  Manures,  Value  of 
Annatto,  West  African 
Ants,  to  Destroy 

Arabian  and  Liberian  Coffee  in  the  Straits 
Coffee 

Area  under  Coffee  in  Madras  Presidency 
Arekanuts 
Arrowroot,  Zanzibar 
Asiatic  Produce  Co. 

Assam  and  its  Tea  Planters 


Tea  Co. 

Culture 
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Attack  on  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea 
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Australian  Agricultural  Industries  , 
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Gem  Stones 
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Tea  Season 
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Bad  Tea  and  Coffee 
Badulla  Planting  Report  ... 

Bahamas  Fibre 

Bamboo  in  Japan  ...  ...  129 

—  , its  Uses  ...  ...  380,  387 

Banana,  Analysis  of  ..  ...  400 

Culture  ...  ...  358 

Farm,  a Great  ...  316 

-,  Uses  of  the  ...  ...  171 

Bananas  ...  ...  599 

for  Breakfast  ...  ...  175 

for  the  Table  ...  ...  328 

in  England  ...  ...  199 

Bandakai  Fibre  ...  ...  9,9 

Bark  and  Drug  Reports  ...  ...  [See  Drug] 

Batavia,  Consular  Report  on  ...  53 

Batoum  Tea  Growing  ...  475 

Biggest  Cargo  of  Ceylon  Produce  ..  725 

BJandyte  ..  ...  ...  200 

Bleaching  and  Bleaching  Agents  ...  417 

Vegetable  Oils  . ...  60, 9 

Boiler  Pitting  ..  ...  ..  400 

Bolstering  up  China  Tea  ...  359 

Borelli  Tea  Co.  ..  ...  ]28 

Borneo,  British  North,  Planting  in  ...  25 

, Progress  in  ...  ...  523 

—  Tobacco  ...  ...  742 

Botanic  Gardens,  Calcutta,  Report  for 

1891-92  ...  ...  173 

Botany  in  Central  Africa  . . 460 

Brazil  Coffee  ...  273,  310,  676,  677,  692 

British  Customs  and  Small  Breaks  of  Tea  262 

Guiana  Woods  . ...  696 

Honduras,  Labour  in  ...  151 

India  Tea  Co.  ...  ...  631 

New  Guinea  ...  ...  531 

North  Borneo,  Labour  in  ...  736 

— — Notes  ...  25 

Brushes  from  Coconuts  ...  ...  212 

Bulking  ('ey Ion  Tea  ...  ...  174 

Burma  Rice  Crops  ..  ...  .'39 

Ruby  Mines  ...  ...  676 

, Tea  and  Coffee  in  ..  li_0 

Burmese  Tea  Seed  ...  11-4 

Butter,  Bread,  and  Nut  Trees  ...  654 
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Sales  in  London 
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Central  Africa  and  Coffee  Planting 
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, Mining  in 

Planter  in  Australia 
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Produce  Companies 

Staple  Exports 

Tea  Industry 
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WHAT  IS  THOUGHT  OF 

THE  “TROPICAL  AGRICULTURIST.” 


A gentleman  resident  in  the  Central  Province,  who  has  as  good  opportunities  of  knowing  what 
is  of  benefit  to  planters  as  anyone  we  know,  sent  us  the  following  explicit  testimony  to  the  value 
of  the  “ T.A.”; — 

“ Since  its  commencement,  I have  regularly  seen  and  perused  the  Tropical  Agriculturist. 
There  can  be  but  one  opinion  that  its  scope  and  object  are  highly  important,  and  that  it  supplies 
a distinct  desideratum,  which  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every  estate  proprietor  to  have  available 

in  the  bungalow  for  the  use  of  his  locum  tenens,  or  superintendent.  As  a magazine  it  provides 
interesting  and  instructive  fresh  literature  at  intervals,  deprived,  as  most  in  Ceylon  are,  of  eas jr 
access  to  libraries;  and  as  years  go  by  it  will  growingly  become  ‘The  Ceylon  Encyclopaedia, 
with  reference  to  agricultural"  operations.  Viewing  estate  property  as  practically  a permanent 
investment,  to  any  proprietor,  the  trifling  charge  of  R12  per  annum — a rupee  a month  — is  certainly 
of  no  account,  provided  the  separate  numbers  are  kept,  and  bound  together  yearly  as  a book 
of  reference,  for  the  benefit  of  the  manager  and  his  successors.  In  that  light,  as  the  property 
of  an  estate  t > be  handed  over  just  as  much  as  its  office  furniture,  few  proprietors  would  probably 
refuse  to  authorize  its  being  taken  and  filed  regularly  (if  the  periodical  was  brought  under  their 
notice),  more  especially  as  on  looking  over  the  most  recent  volume  one  cannot  fail  to  see  how  much 
valuable  information  on  ‘Tea’  * has  been  collated.  In  the  belief  that  ‘Tea’  will  restore  prosperity 
to  Ceylon,  and  that  plantation  property  is  a good  investment  for  capitalists,  such  should  not  omit  the 
office  and  connected  equipment  so  advisable  on  all  ‘pucka’  estates,  a part  of  which  should  be  me 
Tropical  Agriculturist.  I find  I have  gone  on  writing,  but  as  I am  getting  the  numbers  for  the  past  year 
ready  to  be  bound,  the  volume  is  before  m,.,” 


The  Value  of  the  “T.  A.”  to  Ceylov  Estate  Owners.  —A  planting  correspondent  wrote 
some  time  ago: — “ I think  proprietors  should  supply  every  tea  estate  with  the  T.  A.  The  information  in 
it  with  regard  to  everything  in  connection  with  tea,  &c„  is  invaluable  : it  would  pay  its  value  over  and 
over  again.  Owners  of  estates  should  not  leave  it  to  hard-up  superintendents  to  take  it  in.” 


* “Tea”  is  the  subject  of  a very  large  number  of  references  to  papers  and  articles  in  the  volume 
for  1892-93  now  closed. — hiD. 


iat  Every  Tea  Factory  ought  to  have  a file  of  the 
Tropical  Agriculturist,  which  contains  a vast 
amount  of  information  about  Tea,  and  a Record  of  the 
Tea  and  other  Produce  Sales. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  EASTERN  PRODUCE 
AND  ESTATES  COMPANY. 

E have  made  a point  hitherto 
of  specially  noticing  the  re- 
ports of  those  companies 
Whose  operations  have  in- 
cluded what  may  be  termed 
the  transitious  period  of  plant- 
ing in  Ceylon.  Occupying 
perhaps  the  foremost  position  among  those  has 
been  the  Eastern  Produce  and  Estates  Company, 
which,  our  readers  will  .doubtless  bear  in  mind’ 
was  formed  to  take  over  from  the  liquidator  of 
the  defunct  Ceylon  Company  the  estate  properties 
possessed  by  the  latter  at  the  date  of  its  winding 
up.  It  is  true  that  when  the  transfer  took  place 
some  progress  had  already  been  made  in  the 
supersession  of  the  exhausted  coffee  trees  by  tea 
bushes  ; but  the  bulk  of  this  operation,  we  believe, 
has  had  to  be  performed  by  the  new  Company, 
the  report  of  which  for  last  year  now  lies  before 
us.  Our  London  Letter  by  this  mail  briefly  reviews 
the  very  onerous  conditions  under  which  this 
Company  had  had  to  work  since  the  transfer  of 
the  properties  was  made  to  it.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  we  should  here  recapitulate 
t’hese.  It  will  suffioe  to  remark  that  those  conditions 

have  not  only  been  fully  met  and  complied  with,  but 
that  the  timo  has  arrived  when  the  holders  of  ordi- 
nary shaves  in  the  Company  are  able  to  obtain  soma 
return  for  the  money  invested  by  them.  All  of  us 
must  be  ready  to  endorse  the  remarks  by  our 
London  correspondent  that  this  faot  is  not  alone 
creditable  to  the  management,  but  highly  satis- 
factory to  ell  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  pros- 
perity and  progress  of  our  tea-planting  industry. 
We  observe  that  the  profits  made  during  the  year 
amounted  to  about  £22,000,  there  being,  with  £4,752 
brought  forward  from  the  last  account,  an  exaot 
sum  of  £26,608  133  4d  available  for  fulfilling  all  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  articles  of  association 
under  whioh  the  Company  was  formed  and  registered. 
These  having  been,  as  we  have  said,  fully_  com- 
plied with,  the  directors  are  yet  in  a position  to 
propose  a first  dividend  at  the  rate  of  1|  per 


cent  per  annum,  free  of  income  tax.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  while  this  muoh-desired  point  has 
been  reached,  a liberal  expenditure  has  been  made 
to  bring  the  efficiency  of  all  the  properties  up  to 
the  highest  modern  standard,  and  that  so  muoh 
has  been  aooomplished  during  the  relatively  few 
years  throughout  which  the  Company  has  been 
working,  is  a faot  that  oannot  fail  to  be 
regarded  as  most  satisfactory  by  all  who  have 
watched  the  progress  of  the  undertaking. 

Year  bj-  year  we  have  seen  the  oloud  under  which 
this  Company  and  similarly  situated  companies  com- 
menced their  working  clear  away,  until  even 
that  placed  under  the  most  restrictive  of  conditions 
is  able  to  appear  before  the  publio  as  a paying 
concern,  and  with  ample  grounds  exhibited  for 
anticipating  a bright  future  for  those  who  have  had 
so  long  to  wait  for  it.  The  faot  furnishes  an 
additional  commentary — if  any  were  needed — upon 
the  pusillanimity  of  those  who  decided  upon 
winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  old  Oriental  Bank. 
It  is  perfectly  well-known  that  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  that  act  that  the  Ceylon  Company,  which 
wa3  the  child  of  that  institution,  had  likewise  to 
follow  suit  ; and  great  dread  was  felt  at  the  time 
that  this  was  done  that  the  forced  realization  of 
that  Company’s  properties  would  flood  the  market, 
and  would  heavily  depreciate  the  value  of  estate 
property  throughout  the  island.  We  now  can  see 
that,  if  the  Bank  had  stood  its  ground,  not  only 
would  it  ultimately  have  attained  the  success 
which  now  attends  the  New  Oriental  Bank’s  work- 
ing, but  tho  Ceylon  Company  under  judicious 
management  might  have  been  tided  over  all  its 
difficulties,  and  that  the  assets  which  the  Bank 
directors  regarded  as  comparatively  valueless  would 
have  been  made  in  the  end  to  contribute  largely 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
foster  mother.  We  have  no  doubt  that  muoh  of 
the  credit  due  for  the  results  now  obtained  and 
disclosed  must  be  assigned  to  tho  able  managing 
director,  Mr.  Ralph  A.  Cameron. 

— & 

NOTES  FROM  OUR  LONDON  LETTER. 


London,  April  29. 

THE  EASTERN  PRODUCE  AND  ESTATES  COMPANY,  LD. 

Very  considerable  interest  must  be  attached  to 
the  report  of  tho  Eastern  Produce  and  Estates 
Company,  whioh  is  herewith  forwarded  to  you.  You 
will  recollect  that  this  Company  was  formed  to  take 
over  and  work  the  numerous  properties  which  were 
possessed  by  the  Ceylon  Company  at  the  time  it 
was  wound  up  and  its  existenoe  finally  dosed. 

| Very  stringent  conditions  were  {imposed  at  the  time 
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of  the  formation  of  the  Eastern  Produce  and 
Estates  Company  by  the  liquidators  of  the  Ceylon 
Company  when  handing  over  these  properties.  With 
regard  to  these  it  may  be  as  well  to  quote  as  fol- 
lows from  the  report  under  notice.  Referring  to 
the  articles  of  Association,  that  document  states 
that  “ as  the  shareholders  are  aware  provision 
is  there  made  for  the  appropriation  of  profits,  after 
payment  of  Debenture  interest  and  Dividend  on 
Preference  ShareB  first,  for  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  a Reserve  Fund  of  £10,000,  applicable 
if  required  for  the.  payment  of  said  interest  and 
dividends  ; secondly,  for  the  redemption  of  debentures 
to  the  value  of  £3  COO  each  year,  and  thereafter 
for  the  payment  of  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares, 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  three  per  cent  per  annum, 
until  the  debenture  stock  be  reduced  below  £50.00''. 
Any  surplus  profits  after  payment  of  dividend  at 
that  rate  to  bs  applied  in  further  redemption  of  de- 
bentures.” It  will  be  regarded  as  most  satisfactory  that 
although  but  a short  time  comparatively  has  passed 
since'  the  Eastern  Produoo  and  Estates  Company 
took  over  the  estates  on  the  stringent  conditions 
above-mentioned,  the  present  report— that  for  last 
year — is;  able  to  announce  that  all  these  conditions 
have  been  fulfilled,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  cost  of  doing  so,  the  directors  are  able  to 
recommend  that  a first  dividend  on  the  ordinary 
shares  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  l-£-  per  cent 
per  annum  free  from  income  tax.  Although  tbis 
liberal  first  instalment  can  be  paid,  there  will 
yet  remain  the  substantial  sum  cf  £7.090  15s  4d 
to  be  carried  forward  to  next  year’s  account. 
Out  of  the  prefi's  of  last  yernoless  an  amount 
than  £10,010  was  drawn  and  paid  cff  the  deben- 
ture stock  of  the  Company.  These  facts  indicate 
how  prosperously  the  properties  have  been 
worked.  We  all  recollect  that  at  the  time  of  their 
being  taken  over  it  was  commonly  said  that  a large — 
an  unduly  large — proportion  of  these  was  com- 
paratively worthless.  During  the  years  of  forced 
economy  necessary  to  the  Ceylon  Company  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  estates  were  greatly 
starved,  and  that  their  upkeep  must  consequently 
have  been  greatly  neglected.  That  estates  in  euoh 
a condition  should  have  been  by  judicious  manage- 
ment brought  into  a condition  to  yield  good 
results  speaks  highly  for  those  to  whom 
their  management  has  been  entrusted,  and 
the  Ceylon  public  may  be  congraiulated 
on  the  fresh  evidence  afforded  by  this  report  of 
the  prosperity  and  payingness  of  the  leading  industry 
of  its  island.  It  is  stated  that  9.23G  acres  of  the 
Company’s  properties  is  now  under  tea,  of  which 
6,700  are  over  four  years  chi.  In  all  2,008,000  1b 
of  tea  was  obtained,  the  gross  price  at  which  it 
sold  being  9jd  per  lb.  The  orop  for  1892  is  esti- 
mated at  2,240,000  lb.  Three  estates,  Belgodde, 
Moutefiore,  and  Sinnegodde  Belle  Vue,  have  been 
sold  during  the  year,  the  piroeheds  being  credited 
to  tho  Estates  Reserve  Account.  We  observe  that 
exclusive  of  its  tea  acreage  the  Company  has  108 
acres  under  coffee,  6 24  aere3  under  cacao,  and  358 
acres  under  cinchona,  oardamoma  and  sundries, 
with  a balance  of  6,465  acres,  consisting  of  forest, 
grass  and  uncultivated  land,  tine  whole  making  up 
a total  acreage  of  16,791  aores.  The  meeting  to 
consider  this  report  was  to  be  held  yesterday,  but 
at  the  moment  of  writing  no  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  it  has  reached  me. 

4b 

COLOMBIAN  CINCHONA  BARKS. 

The  specimens  of  new  kiud3  of  oinchona  bark  from 
tho  Republic  of  Colombia  to  which  Mr.  Holmes  drew 
attention  at  the  Fharm&oeutioal  Society’s  meeting  last 


Wednesday  (see  below)  w re  exceedingly  interest- 
ing in  themselves,  but  unhappily,  from  a commercial 
point  of  view,  the  existence  of  the  cinchonas  is,  at  the 
present  time  at  any  rate,  of  no  valne.  For  all  practi- 
cal purposes  they  might  just  as  well  flourish,  along 
with  political  economy,  on  the  planet  Saturn  For, 
assuming  that  the  supply  of  the  rich  Negra  and  Tuna 
barks  is  large  enough  to  warrant  their  consignment  to 
Europo,  the  expense  of  bringing  them  over  will  bar 
their  appearance  in  the  market  for  a considerable  time 
to  come.  Colombia  is  one  of  the  most  backward 
counties  on  earth  in  the  matter  of  interna!  communica- 
tion. There  are  practically  no  roads,  aDd  although 
short  tracts  of  railway  have  been  made  here  and 
t.lere,  and  nomerous  concessions  for  other  lines  have 
been  given,  there  is  no  prospect  whatever  that  efficient 
railway  communication  will  be  established  this  cen- 
tury with  th9  region  where  the  barks  grow.  A 
striking  instance  of  the  cost  of  traDepoit  in 
the  country  was  given  in  a recent  paper 
on  the  resources  of  Colombia,  published  by  the 
“Bureau  cf  American  Republics”  in  Washington.  It 
is  staled  there  that  a bale  of  goods  sent  from  the.  Port 
of  Cartbagena  to  Bogota  (the  capital  of  the  Republic; 
has  to  be  unloaded,  loaded  and  warehoused  twelve  times, 
the  last  part  of  the  journey  alone,  and  eighty-mile 
run  by  mules  across  the  Andes,  taking  “from  five  to 
twelve  days  in  good  weather.”  The  cost  of  bringh  g 
merchandise  from  Honda  (ever  600  miles  inland)  to 
Bago'a  alone  is  from  2gd  to  3jd  per  lb.  Tbis  route 
inverted  would  have  to  be  taken  by  Mr.  Thomson's 
cinchonas,  and  it  is  safo  to  calculate  that  the  freight 
upon  them  alone  from  Bogot.4  to  London,  would  cost 
Dot  le-s  than  5d  per  lb.  As  0-per-cent  cinchooa  is 
wo  th  abent  7|d  per  lb.  at  present,  the  happy  grower 
is  rot  likely  to  flourish  on  the  proceeds  of  bis  discovery 
just  yet.  At  the  time  when  tho  bark  prices  began  to 
fall  Co’ombia  was  almcst  the  first  country  from  which 
supplies  ceased  to  come,  and  it  is  believed  that  un- 
less prices  attaiu  at  least  double  their  present  figure 
Ibis  Republic  will  not  resume  its  cinchona  exports  on 
a scnl  jof  any  magnitude.  But  as  common  commercial 
considerations  have  to  take  a very  back  seat  at  the 
Bloomsbury  Square  meetings,  such  matters  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  find  education  there. — Chemist  and 
Druggist,  April  23. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

EVENING  MEETING. 

As  briefly  reported  last  week,  the  members  of  the 
Society  were  invited  to  a pharmaceutical  evening  at 
Bloomsbury  Square  on  Wednesday,  April  13th.  The 
attractions  were  unusually  bright — a whole  year’s 
collection  of  museum  donations  exhibited  in  the  old 
way,  and  with  microscopic  illustrations  under  the  lens, 
and  enlarged  by  lime-light  lantern.  It  was  a brava 
show  truly ; still,  it  might  have  been  an  ordinary 
monthly  meeting  so  far  ns  mere  number  of  specimens 
was  concerned.  The  audience  was  a fair  on*5,  with  a 
good  sprinkling  of  Minciog  Lane  people  on  the  front 
benohes,  but  the  representatives  of  historic  wholesale 
houses  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

Mr.  Carteighe,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  suggested 
that  the  best  way  to  arrange  the  menu  of  the  evening 
would  be,  first  to  let  Mr.  Holmes  read  a portion  of 
his  paper  relating  to  the  donations  recsived  by  the 
museum  during  the  year,  and  then  to  ask  Dr.  Paul 
to  interpose  with  his  notes  on  solution  of  strychine 
after  whioh  Mr.  Holmes  would  be  invited  to  resume  his 
paper. 

Mr.  Holmes,  who  received  a very  friendly  reception, 
pleasantly  remarked  on  rising  that  the  difficulty  he 
had  was  to  know  where  to  begin. 

* * # 

COCA  LEAVES. 

From  senna  the  Curator  proceeded  to  coca,  the 
botany  of  which,  he  said,  is  still  far  from  being  satis- 
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factori'y  known.  Iq  commerce  there  are  two  kinds 
of  leaves,  the  dark  green,  strong  Bolivian,  or  Huanoco, 
and  the  light  green,  Pernviao,  or  Truxillo  leaf.  A 
third  variety  of  leaf  is  that  cultivated  in  the  island 
of  Java,  which  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  markets 
of  the  w orld,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  a very 
carefully  dried  article.  About  four  years  ago  Mr. 
Morris,  of  Kew,  in  an  exhaustive  paper  on  coca,  des- 
cribed a variety  whioh  he  called  11  Novogranatense,” 
which  has  narrower  leaves  an  1 of  a paler  green  colour 
than  the  Bolivian  leaf,  and  this  is  the  variety  which 
appears  to  yield  the  Java  leaf  of  commerce.  AVith 
regard  to  the  respective  alkaloids!  values  of  the  various 
leaves,  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  leaves  yielded  cocaine 
and  isotropyl-eocaine  in  almost  equal  parts,  whereas 
the  Java  leaves  gave  less  cocaine  than  the  two 
former.  In  this  country,  said  Mr.  Holmes,  oocaine 
was  generally  prepared  by  purifying  the  crude 
cocaine  manufactured  in  Peru,  aud  the  Java  leaves 
were  therefore  all  used  by  the  German  cocaine-makers. 
So  far  as  cocaine-manufacture  is  concerned  the  leaves 
of  the  Erythroxylon  B olio ianum  are  preferred,  and  of 
this  variety  the  pale  brown  leaves  are  the  best.  The 
leaves  of  young  plants  contain  more  than  ddublethe 
quantity  of  alkaloid  found  in  the  leaves  from  old 
shrubs,  and  moisture  caused  a considerable  loss  in 
the  yield  of  alkaloid.  Reproductions  of  various  kinds 
of  coca-leaves  were  then  thrown  on  the  screen.  The 
variety  described  by  Mr.  Morris  tapers  at  the  base  and 
the  flowers  have  a short  stigma.  The  cultivated  Java 
leaves  are  not  so  long  as  Mr.  Morris’s  “ NovograDa- 
tense”  leaf.  They  are  broader  in  the  middle,  the 
flowers  have  longer  stigmata,  and  thehrabitis  different 
from  that  of  the  others.  The  Brown  Bolivian  leaf, 
finally,  has  a more  leathery  appearance  and  the  midrib 
shows  a distinct  ridge. 

Having  given  these  notes  on  ooca,  Mr.  Holmes 
oame  to  the  staple  subject  of  his  discourse— viz.,  certain 
new  varieties  of 


CINCHONA. 


The  specimens  to  which  he  referred  were  shown 
upon  the  table  before  him.  There  were  nine  varie- 
ties of  bark,  of  which  the  donor  was  a Mr.  K. 
Thomson,  formerly  a superintrndent  of  the  Jamaica 
Botanioal  Gardens,  and  uow  engaged  as  a planter  in 
the  Republic  of  Colombia.  Mr.  Thomson  had  dis- 
covered soma  of  these  barks  in  the  central  range  of 
the  Colombian  Andes  while  travelling  in  that  region 
a few  years  ago  ; others  were  cultivated  by  him 
upon  his  plantation.  Analyses  of  the  barks  showed 
them  to  be  of  remarkable  average  richness,  the  fol- 
lowing being  the  figures  given  : — 


Thomsoniana... 

Ledger.  Verde 

Negra 

Morada 

Tima 

Pombiana 

Officinalis 

Succirubra 

Hybrid 


Thomsoniana. . 

Ledger.  Verdo 

Negra 

Morada 

Tuna 

Pombiana 

Officinalis 

Succirubra 

Hybrid 


Quinine 

Sulphate. 

Quinine. 

Cinch  o- 
nidine. 

. 5-91 

4-43 

0-27 

. 4-90 

3-GS 

o-oo 

. 7' SO 

5-08 

000 

. 3-03 

2'30 

o-oo 

. 9-04 

6-78 

0-40 

. 5-88 

4-41 

0-34 

. 6-32 

4 74 

1-23 

. 5-93 

4'45 

2-77 

. 3-32 

2-49 

1 92 

Cincho- 

Quini- 

Amor- 

nine. 

dine. 

phous. 

. 0-82 

0'26 

0-74 

. 0-01 

0-20 

0-44 

. 9-10 

trace 

0-78 

. 0-04 

0-50 

0-38 

0'38 

0-18 

0'42 

. 0-02 

trace 

0 26 

. C-10 

0.07 

0-42 

. 0'12 

0-02 

0-36 

. 004 

trace 

0-52 

iindsare  well-known  varieties  am 

— uuauia,  any  more  man  me  Lieogermna 
i xt  8 an<^  ^orad*-  The  tree  yielding  the  bark  marked 
‘ Negra  ” was  discovered  hy  Mr.  Thomson  in  1893.  It 
grows  at  an  altitude  of  8, 000  ft  , attains  maturity  with 
singular  rapidity,  resembling  in  this  respect,  the  Suo- 
cirubra  variety,  and  is  exceedingly  rare.  Both  flowers 
and  leavea  are  very  large  ; the  latter  have  a rich 
brown  colour  and  hairy  underfaco.  f hey  are  without 
u-  BC£akbicules,  or  little  warts,  the  existence  of 
which  has  been  held  to  ipdioate  alkaloifial  richness. 


Whether,  as  s matter  of  fact,  rich  barks  are  always 
collateral  with  scrubbiculed  leaves  may  bo  doubted. 
The  microscopical  structure  of  the  Negra  bark  indicates  a 
relationship  to  that  of  the  Land  folia,  Mr.  Thomson 
secured  a few  hundreds  of  plants  of  this  species,  and 
is  now  rearing  it  in  his  plantation.  The  tree 
grows  slowly  and  does  not  appear  to  prosper  so 
well  under  cultivation  as  in  the  wild  state.  It 
received  from  Mr.  Thomson  the  name  of  ‘-Negra” 
(black),  because  of  its  deep  claret-coloured  petioles,  by 
whioh  the  peons  are  able  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
kinds.  In  the  Tuna  bark  (“tana”  is  a native  word  of 
uncertain  meaning),  the  richest  of  all  Mr  Thom, sou’s 
varieties,  the  resemblance  to  the  Ledger  species  is 
very  evident.  Like  all  other  kinds  belonging  to  tho 
Laucifolia  group,  the  bark  of  tins  sp  -cie3  contains 
numerous  stone  cells,  fairly  well  distinguishable  under 
the  microscope  ; in  tho  toft  or  middle  layer  there  are 
no  stone  cells;  in  the  other  layers  tho  cells  are  now 
arranged  in  solitary  Iine3,  now  in  clusters.  The 
Pombiana  variety  was  discovered  in  1883  in  Ecuador 
by  a gentleman  living  iu  that  country,  and  whose  name 
had  beeu  given  to  it.  Several  thousand  plants  had 
been  raised  by  Mr.  Thomson  from  secdi  and  cuttings, 
but  the  tree  is  one  cf  very  slow  growth.  The  Pombiana 
does  not  iu  histological  structure  resemble  any  of  the 
cinchonas,  but  is  like  the  myrfcaceous  plants.  Its  leaves 
are  small  and  glossy,  and  its  foliage  is  very  dense.  The 
capsules  also  are  small  (a  fact  which,  in  cinchonas,  is 
held  to  presage  richness  in  quinine).  The  wood-fibres 
from  distinct  oblong  groups  like  those  of  the  C.  land- 
folia,  the  leaves  are  leathery  and  narrower  thau 
those  of  the  C,  pitayensis,  tho  flowers  are  hairy  on  the 
under-sutfece  of  the  corolla,  the  peta's  are  hairy  all 
over,  whereas  in  nearly  all  true  cinchonas  the  petals 
are  only  fringed  with  hair.  In  C!.  pitayensis  I here  are 
no  stone-cells  in  the  middle  layers  of  the  bark.  The 
Pombiana  may  be  said  to  form  a link  between  the 
Pitayo  and  the  Lancifolia,  or  “ soft  Colombian  ” 
species. 

EUCALYPTUS  OIL. 

The  Curator,  resuming  his  paper,  came  next 
to  essential  oils,  and  eucalyptus  oils  were  the 
first  he  spoke  of.  He  referred  to  the  introduction 
of  Eucalyptus  Globulus  oil,  and  the  groat  differ 
ences  which  were  noted  in  the  qu  lilies  cf  commer- 
cial oils  as  soon  as  eucalyptus  began  to  be  popular. 
AVithin  the  last  two  years  a new  kind  of  oil  had" 
appeared  iu  the  market  under  the  name  of  I?,  oleosa 
which  had  a cuminlike  odour,  very  different  frem  that 
formerly  known  as  oleosa  oil.  The  fact  was  that  the 
oil  which  formerly  went  by  that  name  was  the  Mallee 
scrub  oil,  a mixture  distilled  from  four  species  which 
grow  together,  and  the  now  oleosa  is  a distinct; 
variety.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  although  the 
original  reputation  of  eucalyp  us  oil  was  based  on  the 
Globulus  variety,  it  had,  in  reality,  happeBed  that 
for  years  tho  arnyqdahna  o 1 was  the  only  one 
which  c-amc  cn  the  market,  and  even  yet  this  oil  is 
preferred  for  inhaling  iu  lung-diseases-  He  did  not 
appear  to  be  quite  sure  what  the  therapeutic  pro- 
perties of  eucalyptus  oil  aro  due  to,  at  one,  time 
suggesting  that  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  amygdalina 
oil  is  probably  due  to  an  aldehyde,  which  may  have 
something  to  do  with  its  therapeutic  pr.  parties,  and 
again  recommending  a compara'ivo  trial  of  phellan- 
drene  and  cucaiyptol. 

Speaking  of  the  cocas  Mr.  Maktindalb  said  that 
although  the  Bolivian  loaf  was  most  likec?  for  cocaine- 
making,  the  Truxillo  end  similar  varieties  were  pre- 
ferred tor  galenical  preparations,  as  they  did  not 
contain  the  largo  percentage  of  wax  which  is  in  the 
Bolivian  leaves,  and  makes  the  surface  of  those  leaves 
quite  shiny. 

Mr.  Thomas  Christy  called  attention  to  some 
plants  which  be  hid  put  upon  tho  table,  whioh 
included  Pulsatilla  nigricans,  aud,  speaking  of  coca, 
said  that  he  had  so  many  kinds  in  his  conservatories 
that  he  felt  they  had  not  learnt  all  that  was  to  be 
known  regarding  tho  leaves  of  greatest  value.  To 
this  he  added  u comment  that  English  manufacturers 
do  not  know  eo  much  about  the  extraction  of 
cooaine  as  is  known  iq  Germany. 
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Mr.  B.  H'.  Davis  said,  in  regard  to  the  oil  of 
Eucalyptus  oleosa,  that  he  had  now  been  able  to 
confirm  Scbimmefs  statament  that  eucalyptol  can  be 
separated  from  it  by  freezing,  without  previous  dis- 
tillation, He  thought  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  getting  the  question  of  the  medicinal  values  of 
the  oils  settled  by  submitting  samples  of  phillandrene 
and  eucalyptol  to  medical  men  for  experiment. 

Mr.  Drysdale,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from 
the  chair,  said  that  there  was  one  point  about  eu- 
calyptus oil  which  he  might  cull  attention  to.  The 
oil  from  E,  oleosa  and  that  from  E.  cneorifolia  were 
regarded  aa  from  two  distinct  ep.ciee,  whereas  they 
were,  in  fact,  cne  and  the  same  product.  Former1 
Baron  von  Mueller  regarded  the  latter  as  a sub-variety 
of  E.  oleosa,  but  later  observations  showed  that  E. 
cneorifolia  was  a distinct  species.  The  firm  of  distillers 
which  he  represented  had  adopted  the  more  common 
name  oleosa  because  of  the  facility  in  pronouncing  it, 
but  tho  tree  was  not  widely  propagated  in  Australia. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Passmore  said,  he  had  lately  been  work- 
ing ou  samples  of  E.  cneorifolia  oil,  and  found  that 
one  specimen  contained  50  per  cent  of  eucalyptol. 
Another  sample  also  contained  some.  He  had  ob- 
served that  the  higher  boiling  fractions  had  an  odour 
like  lemon,  this  probably  being  due  to  the  presence 
of  some  such  body  as  citral. — Chemist  and  Druqgist. 


ABOLISH  THE  TEA  DUTY. 

BY  C.  J.  ROWE. 

We  reprint  by  permission  an  article  coniribued 
to  The  Speaker  by  Mr.  Bowe.  These  articles  consti- 
tute a powerful  argument  for  the  complete  abolition  of 
the  Tea  Duty. 

The  reduction  of  the  Tea  Duty  iu  1889  produced 
an  increase  in  the  home  consumption  of  Tea,  in  1891, 
of  17,000,0001b.  It  was  effective,  too,  in  procuring  a 
great  improvement  in  the  general  quality  of  tea,  by 
causing  inferior  China  Teas  to  be  ousted  in  favour  of 
better  leaf  from  Ceylon  and  India.  In  fact,  the  reduction 
of  2d  was  a national  gain  of  more  than  21  per  lb. 
The  total  abolition  of  the  remaining  dffiy  of  4 1 per  lb 
could  hardly  fail  to  give  the  public  a greater  benefit 
than  four-ponuy worth  of  value  now  represents. 

Under  existing  arrangements  the  duty  has  to  be 
advanced  before  clearance  for  deliv3ry.  Firms  engaged 
in  the  tea  trade  must  possess  a capital  for  duty-paying 
purposes  alone,  over  and  above  their  trading  capital 
proper.  They  must  also  employ  a larger  staff  than 
unfettered  business  requirements  would  demand,  iu 
order  to  transact  their  Custom  House  work.  Extra 
capital  means  extra  interest  charges,  more  clerks  mean 
more  office  room,  higher  rents,  aud  additional  salarie’. 
Probably,  undertliese  heads,  the  duty  requires,  ou  an 
average,  the  employment  of  50  per  cent  more  capita! 
in  the  distributive  tea  trade  of  tho  kingdom  than 
would  snffice  if  there  were  no  duty.  That  is  to 
say,  the  duty  sets  up  a barrier — Protectionist  to 
the  core — which  shuts  out  from  the  trade  all  but 
those  who  can  command  the  extra  50  per  cent. of  capital 
or  credit.  Pro  tanto  it  limits  the  number  of  sailers,  and 
eo  allows  existing  ones  to  reap  a high  rai  ge  of  profit. 
The  immediate  general-effect  of  the  abolition  of  duty 
would  be  the  removal  cf  a protective  barrier  between 
the  trade  and  the  consumer,  for  the  maintenance  of 
which  the  latter  has  to  pay  heavily  beyond  the  4d.per 
pound  that  he  contributes  to  the  revenue. 

There  is  a Still  readier  illustration  of  the  protective 
effect  of  the  duty  and  of  the  consequent  gain  to  the 
consumer  from  its  removal.  Themajo-ity  of  groce  3 
retail  their  ordinary  teas  at  not  le  s than  fifty  per 
cent,  profit.  The  profit  is  made  on  the  duty  payment 
as  well  as  on  the  cost  price.  On  ti  e average  cost  of 
ordinary  teas  the  profit  probably  works  out  in  equal 
proportions  on  duty  and  cost  price,  fifty  per  cent,  oa 
each.  The  tea  of  the  very  poor,  now  s:dd  largely  in 
fractions  of  a pound,  gives  an  even  hi  . her  profit,  aud 
because  of  its  cheaper  cost  to  the  retailer,  a much 
greater  share  of  profit  attaches  to  the  duty  payment. 
Proportionately,  the  benefit  of  the  abolition  of  duty 
will  be  most  valuable  to  those  who  are  least  able  to 
pay  it,  but  who  now  have  to  pay  the  biggest  share  of 


the  profit  it  pro.ures  for  the  grocer.  Propoitionately, 
also,  it  will  be  least  valuable  to  purcha  ers  of  the  finest 
teas  ; those  who  p y a higher  pr  fit  oa  the  tea  itself  but 
correspondingly  lessen  the  duty  payment.  But,  taking 
one  tea  with  another,  we  may  es’imate  the  gain  to  the 
consumer,  directly  resulting  from  the  abolition,  without 
reckoning  improvement  in  the  value  of  tea  given  for 
the  money,  at  not  less  than  61  per  pound. 

Indirectly,  the  consequent  h nefit  cannot  be  estimated 
on  a mere  poundage  basis.  Its  effect  in  vastly  increas- 
ing the  tea  trade  between  ourselves  and  our  Eastern 
possessions  must  be  considered.  There,  tens  of  thousands 
of  ccolies,  now  barely  existing  on  the  verge  of  star- 
vation, will  find  plentiful  opportunities  for  work  and 
wages  in  the  task  of  extending  existing  tea  areas,  and 
in  harvesting  the  immensely  increased  qusn'ities  of 
leal  that  will  be  required  for  the  British  public.  Here 
the  labour  market  will  be  largely  stimulated  by  the 
necessity  of  paying  for  the  growing  imports  by  sup- 
plying homo  manufactures  in  exchange.  Ships,  rail- 
ways, factories,  all  forms  of  industry,  must  profit  by 
the  freshened  activity  of  the  tea  trade.  Iu  fact,  the 
tresh  field  of  employment  crested  by  (be  aboliticn 
of  the  duty  will  be  co-ternrnous  with  the  enlarged 
field  of  consumption  certain  to  r - suit  from  Free  Trade 
in  ten. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  removal  of  the 
four-pence  will  bring  a rate  of  increased  home  con- 
sumption of  tea  greater  than  Las  ensued  up  n any 
reduction  of  duty  in  tho  past.  Hitherto  the 
greatest  rates  of  increase  following  on  redactions 
have  been  in  1866  and  1S91  respectively.  In  1866 
the  reduction  was  from  Is.  to  6d.,  and  1866  showed  an 
increased  consumption  of  10J  percent.  In  1891  the 
increase  consequent  on  the  reduction  in  1889  wa9  also 
lOi  per  cent.  The  reduction  by  50  percent,  in  1865 
is  tbs  readiest  gauge  we  cau  apply  to  an  est  mate  of 
the  pace  c.f  the  increase  in  home  consumption  as  alf  c- 
ted  by  a 100  per  cent,  reduction.  Thirteen  years  after 
1865,  in  1S78,  the  home  consumption  had  doubled.  And 
that,  be  it  noted,  alihough  Ceylou  and  Indian  teas, 
with  all  tha  extra  attractiveness  "to  the  public  taste  that 
we  now  know  them  to  possess,  were  non-existent.  Is 
it  too  much  to  suppose  that,  with  these  teas  coming 
forward  in  fast-increasing  bulk,  with  planters  compe- 
ting agaiust  each  other  to  improve  quality  and  cheapen 
processes  of  manufactme,  and  with  Free  Trade  in  tea 
quickening  theactivity  of  competition amongst  retailers, 
the  rate  of  in  rtase  would  be  likely  to  doublo  the  home 
consumption  in  half  a dozen  yeais?  The  only  factor 
that  might,  conceivably,  have  a disturbing  effect  upon 
the  rate  of  progression  is  the  certTDty  that  the  largo 
extra  demand  for  tea  will  keep  “ bond  ” prices  at  a 
high  level  in  tho  market  for  some  time  alter  the 
abolition.  This  is  what  has h ippened  after  all  previous 
reductions.  But  it  has  never  affected  the  retail  price 
to  tbs  consumer  : nor  is  it  likely  to  do  so  iu  the  future, 
because  supplies  from  India  and  Ceylon  can  without 
difficulty  be  expanded  to  meet  even  so  large  au  extra 
demand  as  may  be  expected  to  result  from  abolition. 
At  present,  producers  are  fearful  of  glutting  the 
market.  With  no  duty  in  the  way  to  check  con- 
sumption, they  will  be  able  to  fully  supply  tho  market- 
without  overflooding  it. 

The  groundwork  oi  the  criticism  expended  by  Li- 
berals both  iu  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons — 
upon  Mr.  Goscheu’s  reduction  was  its  insufficiency. 
It  was  strongly  urged  that  the  duty  should  have  been 
swept  away  in  toto  ; and  we  may  now  consider  the 
Liberal  party,  as  such,  pledged  to  go  one  better  thau 
Mr.  G ischeu  by  earring  tie  abolition  of  the  duty. 
There  is  to  be  no  more  “tinkering;”  the  nation  is  to 
lc  no  longer  forced  to  pay  toil  for  one  of  the  staple 
necessaries  of  iif • . 

To  say  that  tea  is  a “necessary  of  life  ’ in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  to  admit  that  the  Tea  Duty  is  indeten- 
sib’e  in  principle.  All  the  more  so  bccauie  it  forms 
the  keystone  of  the  system  which  surrounds  the  break- 
fast table  with  a bedgework  of  taxes-  It  shelters  and 
gives  vitality  to  the  duties  ou  coffee,  chicory,  and 
cocoa.  No  one  would  trouble  to  say  a word  in  favour 
of  taxing  these  last  if  the  Tea  Duty  were  aboli-hed. 
To  delay  in  pressing  forward  its  abolition  would  be  to 
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subordinate  principle  to  expediency.  Such  a course 
could  only  mean  that  it  would  be  considered  expedient 
to  continue  to  make  the  poor  man  the  milch-cow  of 
the  revenue  to  the  relief  of  the  rich  ; for  the  poor  pay 
by  far  th9  greater  portion  of  the  Breakfast  Talle  Taxes 
while  the  burden ‘of  making  up  the  reveuual  defici- 
ency caused  by  their  removal  would,  undoubtedly,  be 
transferred  to  the  rich,  principally,  let  ua  hope,  through 
the  agenoy  of  a substitutionary  tax  on  Laud  Values. 
The  abolition  of  the  duty  will _ afford  us  the  best  im- 
aginable opportunity  for  s'riHng  at  those  v;  lues. — 
Financial  Reformer  for  March. 


THE  TEA  DUTY. 

When  the  tea  duty  was  reduced  by  twopence  in  1S90, 
it  was  prophesied  by  the  pessimists  of  the  tea  trade 
that  the  reduction  would  not  benefit  the  public.  While 
they  admitted  that  an  increased  consumption  of  tea 
would  follow  the  reduction,  they  contended  that 
quality  would  be  lowered  in  a large  proportion  than 
price.  Consistently  with  their  belief,  they  prophesied 
that  cheap  China  teas,  with  all  their  drawbacks,  wo.uld 
once  again  become  popular,  to  the  comparative  ex- 
clusion and  at  the  expense  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas. 

We  can  now  look  back  on  twenty  months  of  results. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  time  we  have  had  to 
face  a great  financial  crisis,  followed  by  heavy  busi- 
ness depression  and  by  a consequent  lessening  of 
employment,  which  has  materially  diminished  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  working  classes.  ^ For  several 
months  we  were  in  the  grip  of  a winter  oi  exceptional 
severity — to  the  cost  again  of  the  working  man  s 
pocket.  Further,  during  a large  slice  of  1891  we 
suffered  from  a positive  dearth  of  Indian  teas  of  the 
common  kind.  Scarcity  drove  them  up  to  famine 
prices  from  February  to  June,  and  lower  grade 
Ceylons  followed  their  lead.  Circumstances,  indeed, 
seemed  in  a conspiracy  to  minimise  the  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  tea,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
encourage  the  use  of  cheap  Chinas  preferably  to  their 
“ British-grown  ” competitors. 

Even  during  the  worst  of  the  “famine'  the  refusal 
of  the  public  to  take  to  China  teas  again  was  very 
marked!  The  price  of  these  was  driven  up  by  the 
gamblers  of  the  Clearing  House,  but  only  momen- 
tarily. It  rose  like  the  rocket  and  fell  like  the  stick. 
Whatever  the  height  of  Indians  and  Ceylons  dealers 
had  to  take  them,  grocers  had  to  buy  them  — at  the 
extra  rates— and  to  retail  them  at  a reduction  of  2d 
per  lb.  on  the  former  retail  price.  Their  low-priced 
Chinas  were  saleable  only  on  condition  of  being 
concealed  in  blends.  The  explanation  is  that  com- 
petition in  the  trade  was  too  keen  to  permit  of  the 
consumer  being  done  out  of  the  benefit  of  the  duty 
reduction.  In  all  probability  he  lost  no  part  of  it  even 
then.  And  be  it  remembered  that  the  great  rise  in 
market  values  during  this  period  was  entirely  confined 
to  the  lower-grade  teas.  At  one  time  there  was  but 
little  difference  between  the  values  of  Broken  Pekoes, 
Pekoes,  and  Pekoe  Souchongs. 

For  the  twenty  months  the  total  increase  of  “ Home 
Consumption”  has  been,  in  round  numbers,  17,000,0001b. 
The  remission  of  2d  in  the  duty  was  only  in  operation 
during  the  last  eight  months  of  1890,  so  that  the 
more  convenient  method  of  testing  the  increase  in 
consumption  is  to  compare  the  completed  year  1891 
with  1889. 

The  “Home  Consumption  ” in  1889  was  (in  round 
numbers)  185,500,000  lb. 

The  “Home  Consumption”  in  1891  was  (in  round 
numbers)  202,500,000  lb. 

An  advantage  to  1S91  of  17,000,000  lb. 

The  “poundage”  gain  is  far  less  on  paper  than 
in  reality.  The  increase  was  exclusively  in  Indian 
and  Ceylon  Teas,  and  was  accompanied  by  an  enor- 
mous decrease  in  the  consumption  of  China  teas.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  Indians  and  Ceylons  show, 
on  an  average,  50  per  cent  greater  strength  than  China 
teas ; that  is  to  say,  they  are  capable  of  more  eco- 
nomical use.  Consequently,  we  may  claim  that,  had 
China  tea  been  our  only  staple  last  year,  the  increase 
for  1891  over  1889,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction 
of  duty,  would  have  been  much  more  than  17,000,000 
b.  Even  without  counting  the  increase,  the  mere 


displacement  of  China  teas  by  British-grown  teas 
would  still  have  argued  a far  larger  number  of  cups 
of  tea  drunk  in  1891  than  in  1889. 

The  assertion  that  the  increase  is  due,  not  to  the 
reduction  of  duty,  but  to  greater  liking  for  the  new 
than  for  the  old  teas,  may  be  safely  rejected.  Prob- 
ably the  “greater  liking”  had  little  to  do  with  the 
increase,  but  it  was  itself  the  product  of  the  effect 
of  the  reduction  of  duty  in  lessening  the  price  of 
the  new  teas.  If,  for  argument’s  sake,  we  assume 
that  the  “greater  liking,”  and  not  the  reduction  of 
duty,  was  responsible  for  the  bulk  of  the  increase, 
we  are  bound  to  the  conclusion  that,  when  the  duty 
was  reduced,  the  public  got  better  value  for  their 
money.  The  cheapened  better  teas  drove  out  the 
cheapened  worse  teas. 

Before  the  reduction,  the  opponents  of  the  Tea 
Duties  contended  that  the  effect  of  even  a partial 
reduction  must  be  to  give  the  consumer  better 
quality  at  a reduced  price.  They  pointed  out, 
at  the  close  of  1889,  that  the  duty  was 
then  equivalent  to  130  per  cent  upon  average 
Chinas,  to  100  per  cent  on  average  Indians,  to  80  per 
cent  on  average  Ceylons ; that  any  appreciable  re- 
duction must  enable  smaller  capitals  to  engage  in  the 
tea  trade,  and  that,  as  a consequence,  there  would  be 
keener  competition  between  sellers,  with  the  probable 
result  that  the  public  would  get  even  more  than  tha 
full  money  benefit  conferred  by  the  reduction. 

To  measure  the  meaning  of  an  increase  of  “ Home 
Consumption”  in  1891  over  18S9,  it  is  useful  to 
note  that,  in  view  of  the  future  production  of  British- 
grown  teas,  our  Indian  and  Ceylon  planters  are 
congratulating  themselves  on  being  able  to  dispose  of 
9,000,000  lb.  of  leaf,  annually,  in  the  Australian  markets, 
but  the  reduction  of  duty  has  been  given  them 
already  a fresh  field  of  consumption  in  Great  Britain 
equal  to  two  Australias.  The  17,000,000  increase — 
effected  under  singularly  adverse  circumstances— is 
about  equal  to  twice  the  total  consumption  of  an 
entire  continent  whose  inhabitants  drink  more  tea  per 
head  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  country  in  the 
universe. 

Consider,  from  the  producer's  point  of  view,  the 
position  at  the  end  of  1889.  A fast-rising  rate  of  pro- 
duction in  India  and  Ceylon  was  met  by  a home 
consumption  tending  towards  the  stationary  stage  as 
regards  quantity  of  leaf.  “Bond”  values  for  tea  were 
rapidly  declining  to  a non-paying  level.  The  new  teas 
were  more  economical  in  use  than  the  old,  and 
the  prospect  before  producers  was  that  the  sup- 
planting of  the  old  teas  by  the  new  would  be 
accompanied  by  an  actual  decrease  in  the  quantity 
of  leaf  consumed,  because  of  the  50  per  cent  greater 
strength  of  the  new  teas.  To  supplant  80,000,000 
lb.  of  the  old  teas  only  54,000,000  lb.  of  the  new 
teas  would  be  required.  To  the  Indian  and  Ceylon 
producer  the  prospect  spelt  ruin,  unless  he  restricted 
his  output  or  else  confined  his  manufacture  mainly 
to  high-class  teas.  Either  alternative  would  have 
been  injurious  to  himself,  still  more  so  to  the  con- 
sumer. For  cheap  teas  the  latter  would  have  to 
revert  to  common  China  Congous,  or  if,  after  having 
acquired  a taste  for  the  new  teas,  the  prospect  was 
unbearable,  he  would  have  had  to  content  himself 
with  a smaller  allowance  of  the  new  tea — so  much 
the  worse  for  the  cause  of  temperance  and  morality  ! 

If,  notwithstanding  a fortuitous  combination  of 
adverse  circumstances,  the  reduction  of  twopence 
has  already  proved  an  important  benefit  for  the 
public  and  to  the  producer,  we  may  hope  for  vastly 
more  favourable  results  from  the  remission  of  the 
remaining  fourpence.— The  Speaker. 


THE  COCONUT  OIL  SITUATION. 

The  arrival  of  several  vessels  that  were  not  expected 
until  Borne  time  in  April,  together  with  several  others 
that  were  due  and  expected,  threw  (he  market  for  Cey- 
lon coconut  oil  into  a condition  bordreiog  upon  demo- 
ralization early  in  the  week.  As  it  v as,  a most  un- 
certain feeling  prevailed  for  several  days,  and  for  a 
time  it  lookel  as  though  a large  decline  in  prioes  was 
inevilablo.  There  were  reports  that  five  and  three- 
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eighths  cents  and  possibly  five  and  a quarter  ceuts 
would  buy.  This  put  consumers  on  the  qui  rive,  and 
although  they  affected  to  lack  interest,  it  was  evident 
that  they  werejprepared  to  stock  up  liberally  as  soon  as 
the  price  reached  a figure  that  would  warrant  them  in 
such  a course. 

However,  the  markot  did  not  give  way  under  the 
pressure  of  the  unexpected  largo  arrivals  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  good  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
done  so.  The  stock  received  aggregated  about  twenty, 
five  hundred  tODB.  doming  on  a b ire  market,  as  it  did 
it  would  ordinarily  have  1 een  enough  to  have  com- 
pletely unsettled  values.  But,  if  we  are  rightly  informed, 
cnly  a comparatively  email  portion  of  this  stock  will  be 
available  for  ordinary  trade.  At  least  two-thirds  of  it 
was  sold  before  arrival  and  would  not  be  likely  to  come, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  the  market  unless  prices 
should  advance  to  a p int  that  would  warrant  resales. 
We  know  that  at  least  seven  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
be'ong  to  Western  oonEumers  and  that  preparations  are 
now  being  actively  made  to  ship  to  it  to  its  deitiuation 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Of  the  remaining 
seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  at  least  one-half  is 
under  contract,  leaving  not  more  than  eight  hundred 
tons  to  supply  the  market  f'er  an  interval  of  about  two 
months,  when  the  only  vessel  on  the  way,  the  Bonanza 
with  five  hundred  and  twenty- five  tons  is  due.  This 
last  is  the  only  vessel  due  to  arrive  before  July  next, 
and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  therefore,  the 
trade  would  have  a stock  of  but  thirteen  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  to  draw  upon.  Under  some  circumstances 
this  might  cause  a firm  feeling  and  possibly  an  advance, 
but  it  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  consumers  will  be  well 
supplied  by  stock  deliverable  from  tho  vessels  just  in. 
Conservative  opinion  inclines  to  the  belief  that  we  will 
have  a quic‘  market  for  sometime  to  come  with  prices 
little  or  not  it  all  above  the  present  limit. — Oil,  Paint  and 
Drug  Reporter.  Feb.  1st. 


EUCALYPTUS,  ITS  PRODUCTS  AND 
THEIR  USES. 

Of  the  eucalyptus  tree  there  have  been  discovered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  135  species,  most  of  which  a-e 
large  tree1.  Eucalyptus  was  discovered  in  Tasmania 
and  is  found  in  great  profusion  growing  in  that  island 
and  in  Australia.  Nearly  two  score  years  ago  it  was 
introduced  into  Europe  and  has  since  been  extensively 
planted  in  northern  "Africa  and  in  various  portions  of 
sontheru  United  States  and  especially  southern  Cali- 
fornia. In  proportions  it  is  a noble  tree,  often  attain- 
ing a height  of  300  or  more  feet.  It  has  a long  narrow 
leaf,  from  6 to  12  inches,  and  from  various  peculiarities 
of  its  leaf  and  bark  has  received  numerous  local  names. 
In  Australia  it  is  know  as  the  “gum  tree,”  aud  the 
“ gums”  are  locally  distinguished  as  red,  white,  blue, 
eto.  In  California  it  is  commonly  known  as  blue  gum. 
Sometimes  the  adjective  is  employed  to  describe  the 
leave*,  in  another,  the  bark,  and  so  on. 

Eucalyptus  first  camo  into  prominence  from  the  fret 
that  its  leaves  were  highly  recommended,  when  properly 
prepared,  as  a specific  in  cises  of  intermittent  fever, 
but  these  claims  have  not  been  completely  established, 
and  it  and  its  products  row  find  their  application  in 
other  directions.  Probably  the  most  valuable  of  its 
constituents  is  the  essential  oi!  which  exists  in  the  leaf 
to  the  extent  of  6 to  8 per  cent.  It  is  fully  believed 
by  many  that  by  planting  the  eucalyptus  tree  in 
malarial  regions  there  can  be  warded  off  the  attacks  of 
malarial  affections.  A theory  advanced  for  this 
action  is  that  the  tree,  being  a most  rapid  grower, 
absorbs  the  moisture  from  the  saturated  earth,  and 
through  the  numerous  and  prominent  stomata  of 
the  leaves,  evaporation  is  rapid,  and  eventually  the 
laud  becomes  deprived  of  its  dangerous  qualities. 
In  addition  to  this  theory  there  is  credence  given 
to  the  supposition  that  the  exhalation  of  volatile 
oil  acts  as  an  autiseptio  aud  disinfectant,  this  latter 
theory  being  probably  more  tenable  than  the  pre- 
ceding one. 

The  most  valuable  products  of  the  trees  are  the 
essential  oil  and  certain  medical  preparations  of  the 
leayes.  There  hss  of  late  come  into  prominence  a 


preparation  resembling  in  its  meihod  of  production 
the  well  known  distilled  extract  of  witch  hazel,  viz., 
the  distilled  extract  f.-oru  eucalyptus.  This  is  a con- 
centrated double  distilled  extract  from  tho  freshly 
gathered  leaves  of  trees  that  are  at  least  7 years  old 
— the  older  the  better.  Th's  is  not  a particularly 
new  article  except  in  its  manner  of  preparation.  Old 
residence  of  California,  and  especially  tho  Spanish  and 
Mexican  inhabitants,  have  for  years  used  infusions 
and  decoctions  of  the  leaf.  As  a standard  remedy 
for  man  and  beast,  they  believe  eucalyptus  to  be  a 
panacea.  This  position  can  d<  t be  substantiated,  but, 
nevertheless,  the  v rtues  of  the  extract  are  many.  It 
can  be  employed  for  most  of  the  ailments  that  the 
oil  is  u=ed  for,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  much 
cheaper.  By  actual  tests  it  has  been  proven  a cure 
for  headache,  nervous  affections,  and  as  an  antiseptic 
it  has  given  valuable  results  in  its  application  to 
sores,  flesh  wcu:  d*,  inflammations  of  the  various 
mucous  membrane?,  iu  affections  of  the  stomach,  in- 
somnia, etc  It  finds  extensive  application  in  the 
external  treatment  of  lame  back,  bruises,  scalds,  burns, 
etc.  For  cold  in  the  bead,  sore  tbroat  and  the  like 
it  is  also  ot  service.  As  a di-iufectant  it  is  of  great 
utility',  it,  as  well  as  the  oil.  substituting  a very  plea- 
sant-, agreeable  odour  for  disagreeable  and  noiious 
emanations.  A special  application  is  in  the  treat- 
ment of  geci'o  urinary  affections.  Sheep  dealers  aud 
poultry  handlers  fled  it  of  benefit  in  ridding  these 
animals  an  i their  hou-:es  of  vermin  and  for  the  treat- 
ment of  scab  and  other  cutam-i  us  affections. 

As  before  hinted,  this  distilled  extract  has 
been  long  employed,  but  its  present  mode  of 
preparation  is  not  so  primitive  as  that  formerly 
in  vogue.  The  leaves,  in  suitable  containers  and 
with  tiio  proper  proportion  of  water,  are  subjected 
to  distillation,  and  that  portion  of  the  aqueous 
liquid  that  comes  over  at  a temperature  of  340°  F.  is 
saved  and  the  oil  allowed  to  separate  from  it  and 
rise  to  tho  top  in  a conical  separator.  The  liquid 
is  then  put  back  into  the  still  and  redistilled  at  a 
temperature  of  about  230°  F , after  which  it  is 
filtered,  allowed  to  stand  about  a week,  and  then 
decanted  into  bottles  rady  for  the  market,  Euoalypta 
is  a beverago  which  is  thus  prepared  : A certain 

quantity  of  the  distilled  extract  is  combined  with 
carbonated  water  aud  ceit  un  flavorings  aud  put  up  in 
pint  champagne  bottles  Then,  too,  the  same  com- 
pany, the  Eucdyptus  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Los 
Ai  g"les,  ('a1.,  which  prepares  these  goo  Is,  also  places 
npon  the  market  a m dicated  water  which  is  having 
griat  success.  This  is  extremely  pleasant,  and  physi- 
cians have  found  it  of  much  benefit  iu  catarrh  nnd 
certain  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  stomach. 

As  the  oil  has  without  question  established  for  it- 
self au  impcrtautj;  place  in  oar  materia  medica,  there 
would  sc ‘m  to  bo  a v -lu  .ble  tiel  1 for  preparations 
of  the  character  described.  The  oil,  locally  applied, 
is  a powerful  irritant,  an  ! in  proper  dose?,  iuternally, 
it  is  a stimulating  narco  is  in  cases  of  migraine  aud 
other  forms  of  neuralgia  A?  an  autis.-ptic,  some 
claim  for  it  superiority  over  carbolic  acid,  and  it  cer- 
tainly has  to  its  credit  many  cures  in  the  treatment 
of  skin  affections  aud  ulcerations  where  a stimulative 
antiseptic  application  is  indicated. — Pharmaceutical  Era, 
April  1st. 


NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

Why  Is  It! — It  is  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least, 
that  Indian  planters  are  usually  left  behind  their 
Ceylon  comrades  where  any  question  of  organisation 
for  furthering  their  interest  is  concerned.  While  the 
Ceylon  people  have  their  plans  cut  and  dried  the 
Indian  fraternity  are  only  thinking  about  theirs. 
Take  the  case  of  the  Chicago  Exhibition.  Here  is 
the  Ceylon  Commissioner  about  to  start  for  Chicago, 
and  his  plans  have  been  laid  before  a meeting  of 
enthusiastic  Ceylon  planters  and  their  friends  in 
London  and  approved,  while  all  we  know  about  the 
Indian  proposal  is  that  the  Government  of  India 
is  prepared  to  follow  the  lead  of  Ceylon  in  the 
matter  of  being  efficiently  represented  at  Chicago. 
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The  one  body  is  thinking  about  it  and  the  other 
has  taken  action.  We  attribute  this  tardy  movement 
in  matters  of  vital  interest  to  the  Indian  tea  indus- 
try to  a want  of  unison  between  the  Indian  and 
the  home  organisations.  If  this  is  not  the  cause, 
then  it  behoves  those  who  are  mainly  inter- 
ested to  discover  it.  It  must  be  a source  of  consider- 
able irritation,  both  at  home  and  in  India,  to  find  that 
on  nearly  every  occasion  when  enterprise  is  necessary 
Ceylon  has  to  show  the  way. 

The  Opening  of  Fresh  Markets. — In  the  report 
just  issued  by  the  Darjeeling  Company,  we  read  with 
satisfaction  the  following  paragraph  : — “ The  sum  of 
£375  was  originally  invested  in  the  Associated  Tea 
Planters,  Limited,  which  had  been  established  for 
promoting  the  sale  of  Indian  tea  in  America  and 
Canada,  andjiltimately  that  association  repaid  £237  10s. 
of  that  sum,  leaving  a small  balance  of  £137  10s. 
to  be  carried  to  debtor  of  revenue  account.  The 
sum  of  £300  has  been  invested  in  debentures  of  the 
Palais  Indien  Tea  Houses,  Limited,  in  order  toassist 
that  company  in  further  developing  the  sale  of 
Indian  tea  in  Paris  and  on  the  Continent.”  This  we 
think  is  worthy  of  imitation  by  other  companies.  A 
special  reference  in  the  report  which  comes  before  the 
eyes  of  all  the  shareholders  cannot  fail  to  be  of  some 
use  in  aiding  schemes  initiated  for  the  general  good 
of  the  tea  industry. 

No  Going  Back. — It  is  hoped  that  the  recent  dictum 
of  Sir  Andrew  Clark  that  if  you  want  to  have  tea 
which  will  not  injure  and  which  will  refresh  get 
black  China  tea  “will  have  the  effect,”  says  ttie 
Grocer , “ of  restoring  its  waning  popularity  in  Eng- 
land and  infusing  fresh  life  into  the  China  trade.” 
Indian  and  Ceylon  planters  certainly  do  not  hope  for 
anything  of  the  sort,  nor  is  there  much  chance  of  it. 
The  public  taste  is  entirely  won  over  to  Indian  and 
Ceylon  teas,  and  even  so  eminent  a personage  as  Sir 
Andrew  Clark  cannot  do  much  to  bring  about  a 
reaction.  The  remarks  of  the  Grocer  are  apropos  of 
the  tea  trade  of  Wenchow,  which  has  been  very  good 
this  year,  but  owing  to  the  heavy  freights  ruling  to 
Shanghai  and  expenses  of  brokerage  only  small  profits 
have  been  realised.  Most  of  the  Wenchow  black  tea 
finds  its  way  to  the  Hankow  market.  The  unfired 
tea  goes  to  Shanghai  or  Hankow,  where  it  is  refired 
and  prepared  for  foreign  consumption.  When  the 
Chinese  had  the  tea  trade  in  their  own  hands  they 
abused  their  opportunity  by  sending  over  some  very 
indifferent  and  unwholesome  stuff  in  order  to  meet 
the  demand  for  cheap  tea.  Gradually  from  a variety 
of  causes  they  have  practically  lost  the  market,  and 
the  tea  growers  of  India  and  Ceylon  mein  to  keep  it. 

The  Tea  Market. —Last  week  beieg  practically  a 
blank  week  so  far  as  Indian  tea  is  concerned,  there  is 
not  much  to  say  about  the  markets.  T1  e Produce 
Markets'  Iievieio  says: — There  has  been  a good  enquiry 
privately  for  medium  and  Broken  Pekoes,  and,  owing 
to  the  somewhat  limited  selection  offering,  prices  are 
firm.  There  may  be  a more  liberal  supply  of  these 
grades  later  on,  but  the  demand  is  too  active  and 
general  to  oheck  the  upward  movement  in  prioes.  The 
common  qualities  are  still  offered  plentifully,  and  are 
likely  to  continue  to  be  so,  as  the  bulk  of  the  auctions 
lately  held  in  Calcutta  consisted  of  these  kinds,  and 
prioes  generally  were  exceptionally  low.  This, 
coupled  with  an  ample  supply  of  similar  grades  of 
Ceylon  tea,  will  keep  the  market  easy,  as  there  will 
be  quite  sufficient  to  meet  any  increase  in  the 
requirements  that  may  arise.  The  finest  descrip- 
tions are  scarce,  and  fetch  very  firm  rates.  The 
latest  reports  from  Calcutta  regarding  the  coming 
crop  are  more  favourable,  and,  although  the  season 
may  be  late,  the  prospects  are  encouraging.  There 
is  no  change  in  the  position  of  Ceylon  tea.  There  is, 
however,  a fair  enquiry,  aud  there  seems  little  likeli- 
hood of  any  relapse  iu  pricos  f r the  present.  The 
latest  reports  from  Colombo  put  the  amount  exported 
as  slightly  less  than  last  year,  while  the  quality  of 
the  latest  paroels  offered  has  shown  a little  improve- 
ment. 

Tea  at  the  Horticultural  Exhibition. — The  large 
area  at  Earl’s  Court;  will  this  ye  ir  be  devoted  to  an 
International  Horticultural  Exhibition.  Here  will  be 


found  examples  of  the  gardens  of  all  ages,  including 
restorations  of  the  ancieut  gardens  of  Egypt 
Greece,  and  Rome  ; copies  of  those  in  China 
and  Japan;  types  of  the  Baronial,  Italian,  Tudor, 
Jacobean,  Georgian,  and  Victorian  eras.  A large 
-ub-tropical  garden  will  also  form  a feature  of 
the  attractions  offered.  The  tea  gardens  of  India  and, 
Ceylon  will  ba  represented,  illnstrating  the  growth  of 
the  tea  plant,  and  the  manner  of  drying  and  mani- 
pn'ating  the  leaves  A model  cottage  garden  and 
allotment  g-ound  will  he  shown,  demons'raling  prac- 
tically what  can  be  done  in  a limitel  area.  The 
services  of  Mr.  P.  Macgregor  have  been  secured  for 
the  arrangement  of  the  Indian  tea  garden. 

The  Coffee  Market, — On  the  sales  being  resumed 
on  the  21st  inst.  a very  considerable  accumulation  had 
taken  place,  and  the  total  weight  was  altogether  too 
large  for  disposal  during  the  limited  time  fixed  for 
the  auctions.  Importers  showed  themselves  fully 
ready  to  meet  buyer’s  views,  and  a further  decline  of 
Is  to  2s  per  cwt.  was  submitted  to  the  market  generally 
at  the  opening  sales  becoming  very  flat.  A rather  better 
tone  was  aiterwards  established,  the  lower  quotations 
attracting  orders,  and  more  life  given  to  the  market 
by  speculation  based  on  a reduced  estimate  of  the 
Brazil  crop6,  and  a recovery  of  about  Is.  from  the 
lowest  point  was  established.  At  the  same  time, 
any  important  recovery  in  values  can  scarcely  be 
looked  for  just  now.  Heavy  arrivals  have  again  taken 
place,  and  for  the  next  few  weeks  very  considerable 
supplies  will  be  placed  on  the  market.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  French  official  figures  for  the  three  months, 
as  given  by  Messrs.  Wilson,  Smithett;  and  Co. : — Im- 
portation; 1892,  37,958,  tons;  1891,  32,175  tons  ; 1890, 
30,262  tons.  Consumption : 1892,  18,250  tons ; 1891, 
18,251  tons;  1890,  17,416  tons.  Exportation:  1892, 
6,100  tons;  1891,  11,473  tons  ; 1890,  8,276  tons .—II. 
ancl  G.  Mail,  April  29th. 

— — — — 

FROM  THE  METROPOLIS. 

April  29th,  1892, 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  AMERICA  AND  THE  CHICAGO 
EXHIBITION. 

Before  a gathering  of  about  20  gentlemen  more 
or.  less  connected  with  Ceylon  and  its  tea  enter- 
prise, your  Commissioner,  Mr.  Grinlinton,  on 
Monday  afternoon  last  displayed  the  plans  for 
the  Ceylon  Court  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  and 
explained  the  position  and  prospeots  of  his  mission 
so  far  at  present  possible.  This  was  in  the  room 
of  the  Ceylon  Association,  and  I will  leave  your 
regular  oerrespondent,  who  was  present,  to  give  an 
account  of  the  meeting,  while  merely  touching 
here  on  some  of  the  impressions  formed.  First  of 
all  it  was  pleasant  to  see  several  veteran  ex- 
Ceylon  residents  looking  so  well.  Sir  G.  W.  B. 
Campbell  has  always  been  a well-preserved,  strong- 
looking man,  and  he  lias  become  so  florid  and 
stout  in  the  English  climate  that  no  one  would 
suspect  that  the  larger  part  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  Western  India,  Ceylon  and  Penang,  He  passed 
quite  a eulogium  in  supporting  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Giialinton,  referring  to  his  energy  in  the 
Gas,  Wharf  and  Hotel  Companies,  in  the  latter 
two  of  which  he  (Sir  George)  was  one  of  the  largest 
shareholders,  holding  at  one  time  one-seventh  of  the 
Wharf  Company’s  shares.  Mr.  Mosse  and  Mr,  Chur- 
chill both  looking  well,  were  present,  and  so  was  the 
evergreen  Mr.  Tom  Gray  ready  with  his  jooative 
“ aside”  cr  “ Hear,  hear,”  to  everything  good.  Still 
more  ancient  is  Mr.  Thomas  Dickson,  who  did 
most  of  the  speaking  in  clear  but  deoided  Doric, 
more  particularly  in  giving  us  a graphic  aocount 
of  his  experience  in  loading  a 220-ton  brig  so  far 
back  as  1852  in  Colombo  with  a general  oargo  of 
“ products” — something  of  everything — and  voya- 
ging in  her  to  New  York,  where  at  Sandy  Hook, 
the  officials  would  insist  they  had  come  from 
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tainted  “ Sierra  Leone,”  and  for  some  days  fought 
shy  of  th9  vessel.  But  Mr.  Dickson,  though  full 
of  faith  in  the  future  of  the  Ceylon  tea  trade  in 
America,  doubted  if  merchants  ever  in  the  present 
day  make  so  much  profit,  as  he  cleared  from  bis 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  Ceylon  goods  forty  years 
ago.  Again,  the  veteran  Mr.  John  Capper,  now  in 
his  78th  year,  was  at  the  meeting,  reporting 
for  his  journal  and  apparently  as  hale  and 
active  with  his  penoil  at  tho  desk  as  I re- 
member him  in  the  Legislative  Council  thirty 
years  ago.  Mr.  Grinlinton’s  explanations  were  all 
dear  and  generally  approved  of,  especially  the 
arrangement  to  supply  cups  cf  Ceylon  tea  properly 
infused  and  with  good  croam  and  sugar,  free  of 
charge  to  visitors  ; it  was  feared  though  that  the 
Court  buildings  (including  dagoba)  were  scarcely 
extensive  and  large  enough  to  arrest  attention  in 
a place  built  on  so  enormous  a soala  as  the  Ex- 
hibition is  to  be;  while  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  the  total  amount  of  money  available  or  in 
prospect  so  far  was  inadequate  to  doing  justice. 
The  increase  of  the  British  vote  was  mentioned 
apparently  as  a reason  why  the  Ceylon  official 
vote  of  B50.000  should  be  increased  ; but  I suspect 
that  in  proportion  to  total  amount  of  revenue, 
Ceylon  stands  better  in  its  vote  than  either  the 
United  Kingdom  or  India.  Mr.  Whittall,  who 
presided  and  who  discharges  the  dutips  of  Chair- 
man at  such  gatherings,  so  far  as  I have  seen 
with  business-like  precision,  tact  and  courtesy 
— supported  as  he  is  so  well  by  the  experienced 
Secretary,  Mr.  Leake — was  anxious  that  a sub- 
scription list  for  London  friends  should  be  begun 
in  tbe  room;  but  eventually  he  deoided  to  leave 
the  circulation  and  management  of  this  list  to  Mr. 
Leake,  who  would,  he  felt  sure,  arrange  the  business 
with  his  usual  taot.  Mr.  A.  A.  Delmege,  who  has 
reoently  returned  from  a shooting  expedi  ion  in 
the  far  West  of  the  Rockies,  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  how  he  and  his  companions  were  served 
at  a remote  station  with  capitr.l  tea  which  turned 
out  to  be  from  a chest  of  the  pure  Ceylon  article, 
and  how  the  railway  engine-driver,  stoker  and 
the  train  conductor  deolared  they  got  such  tea 
nowhere  else.  This  bears  out  what  I have  always 
said  about  the  good  opening  in  the  Central  and 
Western  States,  where  the  people  are  free  of  pre- 
judice and  many  of  them  fresh  from  the  old 
country,  for  Ceylon  teas.  But  then  Mr.  Delmege 
(whose  firm  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  enter  the 
American  trade)  proceeded  to  show  how  over  and 
over  again  he  had  urged  on  their  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  friends  who  were  bo  ready  to  do  a 
business  in  Ceylon  oils,  plumbago,  coffee,  &c.,  to 
place  Ceylon  teas,  but  in  vain.  The  largo  tea  dealers 
in  the  Eastern  States  hold  a monopoly  and  making 
their  profit  of  fid  and  more  per  lb.  out  of  China 
and  Japan  teas  they  do  not  see  why  they  should 
encourage  a new  and  dearer  article,  allowing  a 
profit  of  perhaps  only  2d  a lb.  It  is  the  Aus- 
tralian case  over  again  ; and  this  was  fully  acknow- 
ledged by  Mr.  Elwood  May,  who,  being  called  on  by 
Mr.  Whittall,  gave  an  account  of  his  Company’s  work, 
in  its  oareful,  substantial  mode  of  procedure,  so 
as  to  lay  a good  foundation  in  educating  the  taste 
of  the  consumers,  rather  than  in  attempting  a more 
showy  course  which,  while  securing  a sudden 
consumption  of  2 or  3 million  lb.  of  Ceylon  tea, 
would  in  reality  prove  a mere  flesh  in  the  pan. 
Mr.  May  appreciated  Mr.  Grinlinton’s  mission  and 
is  sure  that  if  utilized  properly  the  Chicago 
opportunity  should  help  forward  the  good  work  of 
making  the  American  people  understand  the 
superior  quality  of  Ceylon  teas — that  is  of  the 
good  grades.  [It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  Mr. 
Stanton  that  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  demand  for 


Ceylon  tea  in  America  is  steadily  progressive, 
although  of  course,  comparatively,  it  is  still  the  day 
of  Email  things.]  It  was  Eatisfactory  to  hear  that 
the  Commissioner  hopes  to  realize  a coed  deal  by 
the  sale  of  Ceylon  tea  in  the  Exhibition  anu  also 
ol  the  Court  material— Ceylon  woods  for  instance 

and  exhibits.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  money  may 
be  saved  by  articles  being  lent  from  the  Imperial 
Institute  (some  of  the  Colinderies’  Exhibits  for 
instance). 

A further  suggestion  I have  sines  made  to  Mr. 
Grinlinton  has  reference  to  a paragraph  I have  come 
across  in  the  London  Letter  (of  six  weeks  ago)  of  a 
Manchester  paper  in  which  it  is  stated  that  at  tho 
Horticultural  Exhibition  shortly  to  be  opened  at 
Earls  Court  (with  “ Buffalo  Bill’s  Show”)  amoDg 
other  attractions  will  be  a model  tea  garden  show” 
ing  the  cultivation  of  tea  in  all  stages  in  the  fiMd, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  leaf  all  through  the’ 
Factory,  This  ought  also,  undoubtedly,  °to  he 
a feature  at  Chioago. 

Mr.  Grinlinton  has  been  busy  in  other  directions, 
meeting  the  American  Minister,  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
obtaining  letters  for  influential  citizenB  in  New 
York  and  Chicago.  I have  myself  been  sending  in- 
timation aoross  the  Atlantic  to  journalist  friends  about 
his  mission,  so  as  to  oreate  interest  in  advance  ; for 
clearly,  the  bigger  the  ‘‘  advertisement”  Ceylon  and 
its  tea  gets  in  this  matter  the  better.  Mr.  Grinlinton 
leaves  Wymondham,  Rutlandshire,  on  Saturday 
(tom  rrow),  goiDgto  Edinburgh  on  the  2nd  and  then 
back  to  Liverpool  to  embark  on  the  S.  S.  “ City 
of  New  York”  on  the  4th  May.  That  he  will  not 
have  a iong  passage  may  be  judged  from  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  now  going  the  round  of  the 
London  press  : — 

The  Thansatlantic  Record  Again  Broken. 

The  Inman  liner  “ City  of  New  York  ” arrived  at 
Queenstown  on  Tuesday  at  seven  o’clock  after  a re- 
markably fast  passage,  having  broken  the  record  for 
the  distance  on  a single  day’s  run  east  bound  by 
making  482  knots  (555  statute  miles)  in  a day  of 
twenty-three  hours  and  ten  minutes.  Her  sister  ship, 
the  “'City  of  Paris,”  has  also  made  a record  passage 
by  arriving  at  Sandy  Hook  before  6 a.m.  This  is  the 
first  occasion  on  which  two  steamers  of  any  line  going 
in  opposite  directions  have  together  averaged  con- 
siderably over  twenty  knots. 

After  a lew  days  in  New  York,  the  “ Commissioner” 
will  go  on  to  Chicago  for  his  work  occupying  two 
months  or  so,  since  he  expects  to  be  back  in  London 
by  July  and  out  in  Ceylon  in  October— baok  again 
with  a staff  of  some  12  to  20  Ceylonese  (who  will 
not  be  the  least  attraction  in  t e Court  or  adver- 
tisement of  the  Colony)  by  February-March  1893. 


Mahogany  Cutting  is  one  of  the  chief  in 
dustries  of  British  Honduras.  The  export  of  timber 
varies  from  about  4,000,  00  feet  to  about  0,000,000 
feet  per  annum.  Tbe  annual  value  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a million  sterling.  The  mahogany  forests 
are  cut  over  once  in  about  fifteen  years.  The  trees 
are  selected  and  cut  down  generally  above  the  large 
slab-1  ke  buttresses  which  grow  cut  of  the  base  of 
the  stem.  They  are  then  Equared  into  convenient 
logs  and  drawn  on  heavy  truoks  to  the  nearest 
stream.  The  broad,  massive  wheels  of  these  trucks 
are  sometimes  cut  cut  of  the  slab-like  buttresses  of 
the  mahogany  trees  or  by  sawing  pieces  aoross  the 
stems  of  .Santa  Maria  trees  ( Galophyllum  C'alaba). 
Recently  Sir  Alfred  Moloney,  k.c.m.g.,  Governor  of 
British  Honduras,  forwarded  to  Kew  two  truck 
wheels  that  have  been  in  use  in  the  mahogany 
forests,  consisting  of  cross  sections,  about  12  inches 
thick  Of  mahogany  and  Santa  Mnria  trees.  These 
are  roughly  trimmed  and  pierced  for  the  axle. — 
Kew  Bulletin, 
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THE  COMMERCE  OF  INDIA  FOR  THE 
YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  31ST,  1892: 
THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  TEA  ENTERPRISE 
AND  THE  REVIVAL  OF  COFFEE. 

Our  own  copy  of  the  figures  compiled  by  Mr. 
0 Conor  having  reached  us,  we  naturally  turned 
first  to  those  which  represent  the  position  now 
occupied  by  the  great  tea  enterprise  of  India. 
Although  the  discovery — fraught  with  euch  im- 
portant and  beneficial  consequenoes  to  the  Indian 
Empire  and  so  disastrous  to  that  of  China — 
of  the  indigenous  tea  plant  of  Assam  dates  back 
more  than  sixty  years,  the  enterprise  itself  is  not 
more  than  a generation  old.  The  cultivation  of 
the  indigenous  product  was  at  first  hindered  for 
years  by  the  persistency  of  the  eminent  botanist, 
Dr.  Wallich,  in  the  error  that  the  large-leaved 
trees — for  trees  they  were  of  forty-five  feet  high 
and  more— were  not  tea  at  all,  but  true  oamel- 
lias.  Then  came  the  more  serious  and  prolonged 
hindrance  arising  from  the  belief  entertained 
that  the  Assam  species  of  tea  was  inferior  for 
purposes  of  cultivation  to  those  grown  in  China. 
Mr.  Fortune  was  therefore  deputed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  East  Indian  Company  to  visit  the 
tea  districts  of  China  and  bring  thence  seeds  and 
plants  of  the  best  species  and  varieties.  This 
was  successfully  accomplished ; and  in  1848 
Chinese  tea  manufacturing  experts  were  also 
introduced.  Since  then  the  revolution  has  been  so 
oompl6te  that  Commissions  have  been  sent  from 
China  and  Japan  to  India  and  Ceylon,  to  learn 
the  seorets  of  the  better  teas  gent  into  the  marketa 
by  those  British  possessions.  Government  planta- 
tions of  the  China  tea  plants  were  established  on 
the  eastern  and  nor;hern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  ; 
and  to  this  day  China  tea  is  cultivated  on  many 
of  the  private  plantations  in  the  districts  of  Darji- 
ing,  Kumaon  and  the  Kangra  Valley.  The  s uperior 
quality  of  the  indigenous  tea  began  to  be  recog, 
nized,  however;  and  in  the  low-lyiDg  valleys  of  Aseam- 
Cachar  and  Sylhet  it  was  largely  cultivated  and 
with  great  success,  as  far  as  growth  went.  Col. 
Money  and  others  contended  that  great  harm  was 
done  by  the  introduction  of  the  China  tea  plants, 
from  the  consequent  hybridization  which  took 
place;  With  this  view  we  could  never  agree,  and 
we  suppose  it  is  now  generally  abandoned.  The 
native  habitat  of  the  Assam  and  Burmese  teas  is 
low  and  hot ; and  the  plants  were  delicate  in  pro- 
portion and  impatient  of  high  altitudes.  The 
China  teas,  on  the  other  hand,  contrary  of  popular 
ideas,  were  (and  are)  grown  up  to  high  altitudes 
and  in  latitudes  where  snow  and  frost  prevailed. 
The  plants  introduced  to  India  were  hardy  in  pro- 
portion, and  good  hybrids  between  the  two  species 
are  now  obtained  suitable  for  all  altitudes  and  a vast 
range  of  climate.  For  the  higher  altitudes  in  Ceylon 
a good  hybrid  with  long,  thin,  pointed  leaves,  is 
oertainly  better  than  the  large,  broad,  deeply- 
corrugated-leaved  Assam  indigenous.  That  is  our 
personal  experience.  We  have  planted  indigenous 
tea  at  5,000  to  6,000  feet,  and  now  the  bushes  have  so 
assimilated  in  appearance  to  the  hybrids  in  their 
neighbourhood  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish them  merely  by  their  foliage.  To  return 
to  the  history  of  the  Indian  Tea  Enterprise.  Its 
next  great  hindrance  was  the  ruinous  crash  which 
followed  a wild  “boom,”  during  which  estates 
were  perfunctorily  opened  to  be  sold  at  fabulous 
prices,  while  there  were  neither  labour  nor  appli- 
ances to  work  them  properly.  But  pfccenix-like 
the  enterprise  rose  from  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
past,  and  has  advanced  all  along  the  line  of  northern 
India,  with  a few  outposts  in  the  south,  until 
the  figures  for  1891-92  are  120,000,000  lb.  exports 
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valued  at  R59,G81,000,  even  at  present  low  prioes. 
Of  the  exports  111,000,000  lb.  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom  ; nearly  5£  millions  to  Australia,  which 
was  only  struggling  into  existence  when  in  1830 
tea  was  discovered  in  the  juDgles  of  Assam;  and 
2,789,000  lb.  to  Persia.  Only  83,000  lb.’ went 
to  the  United  States,  and  903,000  to  other 
countries.  The  latter  are  now  appreciably  sup- 
plied from  London ; and  some  portion  of  the 
Indian  crop  (far  less  than  well  wishers  of 
the  country  could  wish)  is  consumed  in  India 
itself.  Even  at  the  present  depreciated  value  of  the 
rupee,  60  millions  of  rupees  are  the  equivalent  of 
about  four  millions  sterling,  contributed  to  the 
commerce  of  India  by  a produot  which  thirty  years 
ago  scarely  entered  into  the  accounts.  In  Ceylon, 
where  all  the  experience  of  India  was  available  as 
well  as  the  labour  supply  oreated  for  the  ooffee 
enterprise  and  the  fields  on  whioh  coffee  had  been 
grown,  tho  progress  of  the  tea  enterprise  has  been 
beyond  all  comparison  rapid,  so  as  to  be  really 
marvellous.  Our  export  of  last  year  was 
very  considerably  more  than  half  that  of  India 
which  had  preceded  us  by  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury or  more  in  this  oulture, — while  indeed 
our  almost  undivided  allegiance  was  given  to  an- 
other king,  even  coffee,  to  whioh  we  now  turn, 
in  these  accounts.  While  tea  is  principally  grown 
in  the  north  of  India  in  latitudes  extending  beyond 
28°,  coffee  has  been  cultivated  commercially  ex- 
clusively in  the  south  of  India,  where  the  condi- 
tions are,  like  those  of  Ceylon,  tropioal.  The 
disaster  which  almost  annihilated  coffee  in  Ceylon 
affected  the  coffee  districts  of  Southern  India  very 
seriously,  but  not  quite  with  the  same  deadly  viru 
lence,  and  coffee  is  still  the  staple  product  grown 
by  European  planters  in  the  Wynaad,  Travancore 
and  especially  Mysore.  The  figures  for  the  past 
three  years  show  a very  remarkable  recovery  last 
year,  thus  : — 

1890  ...  239,795  cwt. 

1891  ...  233,457 

1892  ...  311,864  „ 

This  ia  far  and  away  better  than  Ceylon,  whioh, 
in  1869,  exported  over  a million  cwt.,  while 

we  believe  India  scarcely  ever  exceeded  one-half 
of  that  quantity.  The  value  of  the  ooffee 

exported  last  year  from  India  is  given  at 
R1 9,986,588,  say  in  round  numbers  twenty  millions 
of  rupees,  or  exactly  one-third  the  value  of  the 
tea  crop, — iu  sterling  nearly  £1,333,000.  Coffee, 
therefore,  is  still  an  article  of  very  considerable 
importance  in  the  oommerce  of  India.  For  total 
crop  considering  how  largely  coffee  is  consumed  in 
the  country,  we  may,  we  believe,  add  at  least  an- 
other 100,000  cwt.  to  the  312,OCO  shown  as  ex- 
ported. Some  of  the  coffee  is  exported  from 
Bombay  (to  Australia  and  Egypt,  to  be  drunk  as 
best  Mocha?)  but  the  whole  is  grown  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  where  all  the  signs  point  to  a revival 
of  the  coffee  enterprise,  rather  than  a large  exten- 
sion of  tea  cultivation.  With  reference  to  ulterior 
action  in  Ceylon  it  will  be  well  for  our  planters 
to  watch  carefully  the  history  of  coffee  for  the 
next  few  years  in  the  neighbouring  Indian  Pre- 
sidency. 

We  next  turn  to  the  great  staple  artiole  in 
Ceylon  commerce,  coconut  oil,  of  whioh  the  Coohin 
produot  is  a formidable  competitor.  The  exports 
from  India  last  commercial  year  were  1,396,000 
gallons,  valued  at  Rl, 549, 000,  or  about  £100,000; 
The  exports  of  rawfeoir  were  insignificant  compared 
with  ours, — only  29,204  cwt.,  valued  at  R204,000. 
but  of  coir  wholly  or  partially  manufactured  the 
exports  were  : — Coir  (excluding  rope)  289,343  owL 
valued  at  R2, 449, 000  or  about  £81,000.  Besides 
this  of  oordage  and  rope  of  vegetable  fibre  (ex- 
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eluding  jute)  there  were  exported  38  808  cwt.  valued 
at  R378,000.  The  exports  of  coconuts  were  only 
349,000  valued  a R9,000 ; of  copra  36,265  cwt. 
value  E360,C00.  Cooonut  poocac  is  mixed  up  with 
other  “ oil-oake.”  Tho  cardamoms  exported  were 
only  278,000  lb.,  va’ua  R319, 000,  but  cardamoms  arc 
largely  consumed  in  India.  Of  lispices  ” (pepper  and 
condiments  for  curries,  wo  should  think)  4,545,000 
lb.  were  exported  to  Ceylon,  valued  at  E418  000.  Of 
tobacrc  India  exported,  unmanufactured  7,514,000  lb. 
manufactured  764,000  lb,  only.  The  exports  are  of 
course  a mere  fraction  of  the  propordon  locally 
consumed.  The  quantity  of  salt  fish  exported  to 
Ceylon  is  not  shown  ; but  in  the  caso  of  grain  we 
have  : — 

Eice,  4,145,000  cwt.  1118,321,000. 

Add  to  this  for  paddy  (rice  in  the  husk),  gram  and 
other  cereals  and  pulses,  and  our  tribute  to  India 
for  grain  must  closely  approximate  on  iwenty  mil- 
lions of  rupees,  or  nearly  £1,334,000.  Salt  fish, 
animals  and  poultry,  curry  Etuffs,  giugeli  poonao, 
cotton  clotbs,  &e.,  make  up  a sum  exceeding  one 
and  a half  million  sterling,  for  which  in  a shape 
direct  or  roundabout  wa  have  to  pay  with  the 
proceeds  of  our  tea,  coffee,  coconut  produce,  areca- 
nuts,  &o. 

We  observe  that  gold  to  tho  value  of  11141,000 
was  imported  into  India  from  Ceylon,  and  of  silver 
E705.720  ; but  this  is  exclusive  of  the  large  sums 
carried  from  Ceylon  by  native  nirrchants  and 
ooolies  on  their  persons.  If  money  alone,  as  re- 
ported, were  considered,  the  balance  would  l.e 
terribly  against  cur  island,  to  which  coins  worth 
E7, 691, 500  were  exported,  against  ES46,734  im- 
ported. As  cur  readers  are  aware,  wo  are  indebted 
to  India  for  our  silver  currency  of  rupees,— with 
the  p rts  of  the  rupee,  half  quarter  and  ons-eighth 
-—equivalent  to  50  cents,  25  and  12^  ; while  cur 
subsidiary  brorze  coinage  of  5 cents,  1,  J and  J of 
a cent  is  minted  for  us  in  Briiain. 

We  have  thus  dealt  with  the  articles  in  the 
Indian  export  commerce,  which  are  identical  with 
articles  in  our  own  commerce,  or  which  are  cf 
special  interest  to  us  otherwise.  There  is  much 
else  in  these  tables  of  general  interest,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  which  we  may  address  attention, 
should  time  and  space  permit. 

<£* 

THE  INMAN  TEA  TRADE. 

India  and  the  Chicago  Show. 

Calcutta,  May  15  —The  English'!  an  says  it  is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  the  leaders  of  the  tea  interest 
in  Calcutta  are  alive  to  the  im  nense  importance  of 
making  a good  fight  for  the  American  market  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Chicrgo  Exhibition.  The  Indian 
Tea  Association  is  publishing  a paper  written  by 
a well-known  Indian  planter,  and  read  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Indian  Tea  Districts  Association 
in  London,  which  contains  practical  suggestions 
with  regard  to  tho  financial  side  of  the  question. 
Ceylon  will  be  represented  by  a company  in 
America,  with  a capital  of  a million  dollars,  and 
with  agencies  in  all  the  large  towns  to  aid  in  the 
work  of  pushing  Ceylon  tea.  Already  tho  general 
committee  of  the  Indian  Tea  Association  has 
appointed  a eub-committee  to  collect  subscriptions, 
which,  added  to  the  money  collected  in  England, 
should  amount  to  a considerable  sum.  All  gardens 
are  invited  to  subscribe  two  annas  per  acre,  which 
should  bring  in  about  1125,000,  and  subscription 
lists  will  be  circulated  in  all  the  districts  among 
the  agents,  managers,  etc.  A good  beginning  has 
been  made  in  Calcutta,  where  ten  of  the  leading 
firms  have  subscribed  R 1,000  each.  On  former 
cessions  when  n combined  action  in  tho  interest 
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of  the  Indian  tea  industry  has  been  called  for, 
the  matter  had  generally  been  left  to  the  Calcutta 
agents  and  brokers,  but  now  it  is  hoped  that  the 
whole  industry  will  be  fully  represented,  and  that 
all  connected  with  it  will  combine  to  ensure  the 
success  of  the  Chicago  projeot. — Times  of  India. 


THE  CEYLON  TEA  PLANTATIONS 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Ye  have  received  a full  report  of  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  this  Company  taken  from  the 
Money  Market  Review  of  April  30th,  1892.  We 
have  already  quoted  ihe  full  text  of  the  Chairman’s 
speech  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  we 
now  give  the  remainder  of  the  proceedings  in  full 

Mr.  D.  Reid  said  ; — In  ruing  to  second  tho  resolution 
which  has  just  been  submitted,  I desire  to  congratulate 
the  shardulders  on  the  sitisfaotory  results  of  thepjst 
year’s  working  of  the  business  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Rutherford  has  so  fully  reviewed  the  position  and  pros- 
pects of  the  estate  under  the  company’s  management 
tbat  I need  Dot  trouble  you  with  any  remarks  od  that 
subject,  but  I cannot  refrain  at  the  present  time  from 
saying  a few  words  to  the  shareholders  on  the  very 
great  Ioeb  which  tl  e board  and  the  company  have  bue- 
taine  l by  the  wholly,  I might  say,  uidookcd-ror  death 
of  my  c usin  and  namesake,  the  former  chairman  of 
this  company.  Although  not  resident  in  London,  Mr. 
Reid  was  a hvquei  t visitor,  and  kept  himself  in  close 
and  constant  touch  wiih  every  detail  of  the  work  of  the 
offico,  and  also  wiih  the  management  of  the  estates  in 
Cev'on,  aud  it  is  largely  owing  to  bis  enferpri  e and  to 
his  great  good  judgment  that  tie  company  has  ac- 
quired such  valuable  estates,  from  which  we  have  been 
able  to  return  you  in  five  successive  years  very  satis- 
factory dividends.  Whilst  tbo'e  of  ns  who  were  inti- 
mate with  the  late  Mr.  Reid,  and  who  came  into  cloee 
communication  end  tench  with  him,  dreplv  monrn  his 
removal  from  amor  gst  us  in  the  prime  of  life,  I am 
su  e it  mu6t  be  as&lisfactionto?.U  of  y ou  to  know  that 
ho  has  left  us  a company  which  he  has  brought  to  such 
a high  position  of  prosperity  that  it  may  be  surely  said 
that  it  stands  second  to  none  in  tea  cultivation  in 
Ceylon,  In  Mr.  Rutherford,  who  has  taken  tho 
chair  today,  although  it  is  a sad  position,  we  have  a 
genlleroan  well-kriown  hereand.alfoto  those  residents  in 
Ceylon,  and  who  is  intimate  not  only  with  the  com- 
pany’s estates  but  with  every  detail  of  the  com- 
pany’s business,  and  therefore,  I am  sure,  it  is  a 
satisfaction  to  you  to  know  that  in  having  himss 
our  managing  director  that  the  business  oh  the 
company  will  he  well  managed.  In  Mr.  Talbot,  also, 
who  is  known  far  and  wide  in  Ceylon  as  a recog- 
nised planter  of  great,  ability  and  business  capacity, 
we  have  a guarantee  that  the  business  will  br  carried 
on  in  Ceylon  with  that  marked  success  that  has 
attended  it  heretofore.  Therefore,  although  we  have 
sustained  a great  loss  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Reid, 
we  feel  that  he  has  left  behind  him  those  who  wi'l 
labour  on  behalf  of  the  company  just  as  well  as 
when  he  was  in  the  chair.  ( Hear,  hear.)  I beg  to 
second  the  motion. 

The  resolution  for  the  adptiou  of  the  report  was 
then  put  and  carriedbvithout  discussion. 

The  Chairman  said  next  business  on  the 

agenda  was  to  elect  a^Hf-tor  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
H.  Tod,  but,  as  he  bad  . informed  them,  Mr.  Tod  had 
withdrawn  his  resignation,  and  they  would  have 
the  advantage  of  seeing  him  on  the  bosrd.  No 
doubt  many  of  tho  shareholders  knew  tbat  Mr.  Tod 
was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  company, 
with  Mr.  Reid  and  himsrlf,  and  be  had  a thorough 
grasp  of  everything  connected  with  it,  and  therefore 
it  would  have  been  a great  loss  to  the  company  if 
he  had  resigned.  He  now  had  the  greatest  pleatme 
in  moving  the  re-election  of  Mr.  HoDry  Tod  as  a 
director  of  the  oompany. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  carried  unanimosly. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  the  election  of  Mr.  G. 
A.  Talbot  as  a director  of  tte  company.  Mr.  Tall  ot, 
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ha  said,  was  a very  able  Ceylon  manager,  and  when 
lia  came  home,  they  would  be  glad  to  learn  from  him 
various  matters  about  their  property  which  they  could 
not  obtain  by  means  of  correspondence- 

Mr.  BERnERT  Anderson  seconded  tbe  motion,  which 
was  adopted. 

After  the  reappointment  of  the  auditor, 

Mr.  Lucas  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman 
frr  his  conduct  in  the  chair,  and  for  the  satisfactory 
account  he  had  given  them  of  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Harvey,  end 

carried. 

Mr.  0.  J.  Scott  then  proposed  a vote  of  thinks  to 
the  officers  and  staff  in  Ceylon  and  London. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  board  would  inform 
tbe  managers  and  staff  in  Ceylon  that  a vote  of  thanks 
had  been  unanimously  accorded  to  them,  and  he  was 
sure  that  they  would  highly  appreciate  it. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

<*• 

NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

A Good  Investment. — Shareholders  in  the  Ceylon 
Tea  Plantations  Company  have  reason  to  be  well 
pleased  with  the  result  of  the  past  year’s  working,  as 
shown  in  the  dividend  just  declared.  A company  that 
can  pay  15  per  cent,  in  bad  times  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  do  still  better  things  if  the  market  should 
prove  kinder. 

Travancore  Planters’  Association. — We  recently 
referred  to  the  newly  formed  Travancore  Planters’ 
Association  in  London,  of  which  Mr.  Ewen  Cattanach 
of  3,  Great  St.  Helen’s,  is  the  lion,  secretary.  The 
object  of  the  association  is  to  watch  and  protect  the 
interests,  in  London,  of  tea,  coffee,  and  cinchona 
planters,  Ac.  The  president  is  Mr.  Patrick  Grant. 
The  committee  is  as  follows  ; — Messrs.  Hugh  Crawford, 
6,  Shakespeare  Road,  Bedford ; Leopold  F.  Davies, 
Messrs.  Gow,  Wilson,  and  Stanton ; J.  B.  Keith, 
Messrs.  Arbuthnot,  Latham,  and  Co.;  Patrick  Leslie, 
Messrs.  Leslie  and  Anderson  ; W.  B.  Miller,  Travan- 
core Plantation  Company,  Limited  ; W.  Cotton  Rohde, 
97,  Biskopsgate  Street,  E.C.;  and  Sidney  Wilson, Messrs. 
Wilson,  Smithett,  and  C o.  The  present  members  are: — 
Messrs.  Arbuthnut,  Latham,  and  Co.,  Hugh  Crawford, 
Fleming,  Milligan,  and  Co.,  Gow,  Wikon,  and  Stanton, 
Patrick  Grant,  Harvey  Brothers,  Leslie  and  Anderson, 
Nagamally  Tea  Company,  Limited,  Patry  and  Pasteur, 
W.  Cotton  Rolide,  and  Wilson,  Smithett,  and  Co. 

Paraguayan  Tea. — Although  the  cultivation  of  Para- 
guayan tea  produces  about  25,000,000  lb.  yearly,  and 
the  qualities  of  this  tea  are  spoken  highly  of,  no 
attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  introduce  it  into  this 
country.  It  takes  an  ordinary  consumer  some  time 
to  get  used  to  mate,  and  people  are  in  too  much  of 
a hurry  in  these  days  to  apprentice  their  palates  to 
a new  beverage.  Mate,  having  no  resemblance  to  any 
of  the  breakfast  drinks  now  in  vogue,  and  not  being 
particularly  palatable  to  a strange  tongue,  is  not  likely 
to  find  a market  here. 

— - - — - 

THE  TEA  TRADE. 

Tea  is  such  a universally  accepted  friend  and  com- 
forter to  our  moit'il  that  those  of  us  wbo  have 

hitherto  been  accustomed  to  sip  it  morning  and  after- 
noon, without  a thought,  perhaps,  of  the  vastness  of 
he  trade  it  represents,  a d tbe  enormous  capital 
involved  therein,  may  be  intested  by  a few  remarks 
on  the  subject.  The  position  of  the  tea  trade  at  the 
present  time  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  not  or  ly  by 
tbe  outside  public,  but  by  those  mi  re  intimately  con- 
nected with  its  production,  importation  and  sale  here 
and  elewhere.  There  lias  been  during  the  last 
few  years  a perfect  revolution,  not  only  in  the 
public  taste  ior  tea,  but  in  all  that  appertains  to  it, 
from  the  circumstances  attending  its  plucking 
and  manufacture  to  the  time  and  manner  of  its 
being  offered,  either  wholesale  or  retail,  for  sale  ou 
this  market,  The  public  taste  has  generally  turned 
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rorn  the  delicate  flivonred  China  teas  to  the  mono 
full-flavoured  British-grown  Ceylon  and  the  strong 
pungent  Indian  teas  ; for  the  latter  are  mostly  of  this 
description,  although  some  floe,  delicate  invoices  arrive 
from  the  Darjeeling  district?.  The  general  quality  of 
the  China  teas  liar  r ipidly  declined  during  tbe  last 
five  years,  and  the  bu'k  of  the  imports  remaining  here, 
After  the  best  chops  have  been  selected  for  export, 
have  been  year  by  y ear  more  difficult  to  dispose  of 
at  profi'able  rates,  until,  during  this  past  season, 
China  teas  may  be  said  to  have  received  their  liual 
coup  mortd,  and  the  average  rales,  especially  of  tbe 
medium  and  fine  leaf  teas,  have  often  shown  very 
disastrous  results  to  shippers.  When  last  July  and 
August  imports  have  had  to  be  realised,  real  losses  of 
fiom  8d.  to  10J.  per  lb.  have  not  been  uncommon  ex- 
periences. Tbe  finest  teas  from  II,  nkow  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  were  of  rich,  full  Pekoe  flavour,  and 
delicious  to  drink,  but  they  could  not  be  sold  under  2s. 
and  2-.  Cd.  per  lb.  in  bond,  aud  being  in  limited 
quantities,  only  reached  a certain  portion  of  tbe  public 
in  their  pure  state,  the  price  being  prohibitive.  This 
class  of  tea  has  chiefly  gone  direct  or  been  reskipped 
from  here  to  Russia,  &e,,  the  British  public  requirii  g a 
much  stronger  drink  and  at  a less  cost.  At  the  present 
time  they  can  easily  obtain  this,  very  good  to  fine 
blends  of  Ceylon  cniy  or  of  Indian  aud  Ceylon  teas 
being  procurable  at  from  2a  Id  per  lb.  downwards, 
duty  paid. 

There  are  three  special  sorts  of  Ceylon  teus — broken 
Pekoe-,  Ptkoe-e,  ami  Pekoe  Souchongs.  The  leaf  of  the 
firmer  it  generally  too  small  and  the  liquor  too 
strong  to  drink  alone,  end  it  is,  therefore,  used  al- 
most entirely  for  blending  with  tbe  two  other  Italy 
kinds,  and  \vi  k similar  Indian  or  China  teas!  The 
Pekoe  Souchong  is  g nerally  too  bold  in  leaf, 
and,  like  ihe  common  and  medium  grades  of  Pek- 
oes, too  light  in  cup  for  separate  use  ; but  the 
finest  Ceylon  Pekoes,  realising  now  in  the  Mincing 
Lana  auctious  from  Is  Id  to  la  4d  per  lb.  in  bond,  are 
mostly  of  delicate  aud  choice  Pekoe  flavour,  similar 
to  that  of  the  finest  China  Ningchows  of  days  gone 
by,  but  posiessing  more  Vo  iy  in  iiquor.  These,  again, 
are  in  small  supply,  and  the  public  see  little  of 
them  in  their  pur  imported  stile,  the  general  call 
being’  for  something  s rorger,  a want  which  is  met 
by  buying  them  I leaded.  In  18S2  the  home  e n- 
sumption  of  CLiina  teas  was  II  1 462,000  lb.  and  of 
Indian  tea3  only  50,4.0,000  lb.  In  1886  the  chief 
supply  of  tea  to  this  country  was  still  from  Ohina  ; 
but  since  1887  the  importation  and  c nsumpiion  of  Ohina 
teas,  so  I at  as  this  ojuutry  s concerned,  have 
steadily  declined,  and  during  last  year  (1891)  the  total 
consumption  of  ail  tea  was  203.500,000 ’b.  of  which 

150.000. 000  lb.  ware  Indian  and  Oeyion,  and  only  about 

52.000. 000  lb.  China.  In  1891  the  consumption  of 

Ceylon  tea3  alone  iacroasi d 50,000,000  1b.,  while  that 
of  China  showed  a reduction  of  40,000,000  lb.  What- 
ever the  cause,  whether  it  is  what-  has  been  termed 
by  thoso  only  interested  in  China  teas  “ the  coarse 
taste  of  the  average  British  consumer,”  or,  more 
probably,  the  natural  in  qniremeut  of  something 
moie  stimulating,  the  cry  is  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced for  Indian  aud  Ceylon  tens — which  is  highly 
encouraging  and  satisfactory  to  our  British  tea  in- 
dustries in  those  colonies.  The  change  in  thu  cus- 
toms duty  in  1890  fr  in  6d  to  4 i per  lb,  has  enabled 
grocers,  aud  especially  the  princip  .1  blending  firms, 
•o  give  to  the  public  by  means  of  blending  a 
much  more,  useful  ilavcury  tea  than  they  were 
a few  years  ago  cb'.e  to  provide.  Formerlv,  when 

little  else  but  China  tea  was  used,  the  fine  aud 
finest  qunli  ies  were  too  expensive,  and  the  poor 
could  only  olrain  Ilia  inferior  sorts.  Now,  by  this 
b’ending  system,  which  has  become  of  late  a large 
industry  ia  it  at  Jf,  the  working  classes  can  buy  a very 
superior  tea  ut  much  less  cost  than  they  paid  a few 
years  since  fora  very  inferior  .substitute.  The  quoted 
prices  one  generally  sees  now  range  from  Is  2d  to  Is 
6d  per  lb.  for  good  useful  to  medium,  and  from  Is  9d 
to  ,3s  per  lb.  for  letter  (o  finest  blended  teas.  Won 
this  fact,  which  is  already  attracting  attention,  is 
still  more  fully  recognised,  we  shall,  without  doubt 
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see  a further  marked  increase  in  the  consumption  or  an 
article  which,  being  bo  largely  produced  by  British 
enterprise,  has  the  good  wishes  of  all  interested  in 
British  industry. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  enormous  extent  of  the  tea 
trade  here,  it  may  be  stated  that  about  1,250,900 
packages  of  Indian  (valued  at  £4.887,000),  756', 000a 
packages  of  Ceylon  (valued  at  £1,890,000),  and  667,500 
packages  of  China  teas  (valued  at  £1,223,000) 
were  catalogued  and  sold  last  year  under  the 
hammer  in  Mincing-lane  over  and  above  the 
very  large  quantities  sold  by  private  contract. 
The  auctions  of  Indian,  Ceylon,  and  China  teas  are 
held,  as  a rule,  in  separate  halls  in  the  Commer- 
cial Salerooms,  and  a stranger  entering  daring  oue 
of  these  sales  would  be  scared  by  the  thundering 
noise  caused  by  some  dozen  or  more  men  shouting 
at  the  very  top  of  their  voices  all  at  once,  each 
endeavouring  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  soiling 
broker  to  his  bid  first.  Where  a lot  of  low-priced 
tea  is  put  up,  the  exact  value  of  which  is  well  known, 
the  unanimous  shout  is  like  the  report  from  a cannoD, 
and  the  stranger  might  well  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  very  last  lots  of  tea  available  in  this  world 
were  being  competed  for.  These  scenes,  however,  are 
of  almost  daily  occurrence  in  Mincing  Lan<\  It  is  not 
at  all  unusual  in  the  busy  seasons  for  some  15,000  to 

20.000  chests  and  haif-chesls  of  a paiticular 
growth  to  be  sold  in  one  day,  the  sales  generally 
lasting  from  12  to  3 o'clock,  or  later.  The  im- 
por'B  from  June  1st  to  March  31st,  1891-92,  were 
of  China  tea  59,975,000.,  lb  Indian  107,861,000  lb,. 
Ceylon  52,105,000  lb  , and  Java  2,538,000  lb.,  as  against 
during  the  same  period  in  1889-90,  China  tea  89,17  i 000  lb., 
Indian  96,384,000  lb.,  Ceylon  26,775,000 lb.,  and  Java 
2,412,0001b.  The  total  tea  delivered  for  home  con- 
sumption in  1891-92  was  150,971,000  lb  , against 

129.581.000  lb.  in  1889-90. 

The  Chinese  for  eo  many  years  had  the  monopoly 
of  our  tea  trade  that  they  became  utterly  careless  of 
the  preparation  or  proper  maintenance  of  their  plan- 
tations, thinking  anything  they  sent  to  this  country, 
so  long  as  it  paid  them  well,  would  do  for  us.  They 
regarded  the  rumour  of  competition  from  other 
countries  with  ridicule,  and  have  only  just  commenced 
to  learn,  by  sharp  and  painlul  experience,  what  it 
is.  To  allow  a serious  and  steady  decline  in  the 
quality  of  their  staple  export  article  was  a costly 
error,  espeoially  at  a time  when  our  British-grown 
tea  from  both  India  and  Ceylon  were  arriving  in 
quantities  sufficiently  large  for  them  to  bo  widely 
spread  amongst,  and  quiokly  appreciated  by,  theBii  ish 
public.  India,  it  seems  probable,  may  remain  a good  tea- 
producing  country  for  many  years  to  come  ; but  not  so 
Ceylon — from  thefact  that  the  soil  or  climate,  or  both 
combined,  quickly  exhaust  the  goo  i qualities  of  the 
plants.  From  observations  during  the  past  five  3 ear 
it  is  evident  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  higher-class  set 
producing  gardens  maintain  a high  standard  of  quality 
after  three  yoars  from  their  first  bearing  and  year  by 
year  they  decline  into  producing  only  common  and 
medium  teas.  At  present  new  ground  is  continually 
being  opened  up,  so  a certain  fresh  supply  of  fine 
teas  continues  to  come  forward  : but  the  common  in- 
voices largely  iuorease  month  by  month,  many  being 
from  gardens  conepicious  three  or  four  years  ago  for 
the  fineness  of  their  teas.  This  being  so,  the  Chinese 
if  they  look  out,  may  yet  have  another  innings.  They 
will  have  time  to  replant,  modernise  their  workings, 
learn  to  use  machinery,  get  efree  from  export  taxes  ; 
and  in  a few  years  hence,  when,  possibly,  Ceylon  teas 
may  not  be  regarded  with  the  favour  which  they  enjoy 
today,  the  Chinese  may  be  ready  to  bring  some  newly 
grown  your  Chine  leaf  of  fine  quality  ami  at  reuon- 
adle  poices  to  compete  with  with  their  lute  formidable 
rivals. — Financial  Necns. 


BARK  AND  DRUG  REPORT. 

(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

London,  April  27. 

Annatto.— Seeds  rather  dearer,  2Jd  per  lb.  being  paid 
today  for  6 bags  of  good  bright  quality  from  Ceylon. 
Coca-lbaves.— There  was  one  28-lb.-bale  of  small  dark- 


green  dry  coca-leaves  from  Ceylon,  which  was  bought  in 
at  Is  Gd  per  lb.,  no  bids  being  forthcoming. 

Nux  Vomica.— Several  parcels  of  recent  arrival  were 
offered  today  and  partly  Isold  at  a slight  decline  in 
value.  Eighty  eight  bags  bold  pale  g-ey  to  rather  dark 
seeds  from  Ceylon  sold  at  9s  to  9s  Cd  per  cwt  partlv 
subject  to  approval,  and  for  ! 04  bags  fair  pilish  but  small 
irom  southern  India  the  same  price  was  pud. 

Essential  Oil  —Of  Lemongrass  oil  in  bottles  sales  have 
been  made  privately  at  1 9.l6ths  d.  per  oz  at  auction 
and  an  offer  of  l|d  was  refused  for  20  cases. 

London,  May  5th. 

cinchona.  The  London  cinchona  auctions  were  re- 
sumed on  Tuesday,  after  a four  weeks’  interval  The 
quantity  of  bark  offered  was  rather  small  aud  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  poor  and  medium  qualities  The 
catalogues  included 


Ceylon  emchona 

East  Indian  cinchona. . 

Java  cinchona 

West  Africa  cinchona 
South  American  cinchona 


Packages  Packages 
1,117  of  which  1,041  were  sold 
1,002  do  950  do 

148  do  148  do 

279  do  279  do 

563  do  225  do 


rm  Total,.i  , - 3J09  do  2,G  13  do 

There  was  yeiy  little  competition,  and  especially  towards 
the  close  o£  the  sales,  the  tone  flagged  considerably 
There  is  scarcely  any  quotable  alteration  in  the  unit 
price,  which  remains  1|4  per  lb.  for  barks  of  fair 
quality,  but  taken  all  round  the  market  has  an  easier 
tendency. 

The  following  are  thejapproximate  quantities  purchased 
by  the  principal  buyers 


Lb. 

153,011 

151.726 

88,202 


Agents  for  the  Brunswick  factory 
Agents  for  the  Auerbach  factory  ... 

Agents  for  the  Mannheim  and  Amsterdam  works  {•»  roz 
Agents  for  ihe  Frankfort  o/M  aud  Stuttgart  works  80  *731 
Messrs.  Howard  & Sons  ...  ...  sVgrg 

Agents  for  the  American  and  Italian  works  4s'670 

Sundry  druggists  and  others  ...  ."  40  785 


Total  quantity  of  bark  sold  ...  ...  620  434 

Bought  in  or  withdrawn  ...  ...  64*127 

Total  quantity  of  bark  offered  ...  084  561 

Coca-leaves. -Seventeen  cases  (of  28  lb.  each)  good 
green  thm  Ceylon  leaves  sold  at  auction  last  Friday  at 
Is  4d  to  Is  5d  per  lb. 

Coccui.us  Ixdicus  is  ■‘rather  dearer,  11s  6d  per  cwt 
being  paid  last  Friday  hr  fair  quality. 


THE  AMSTERDAM  CINCHONA  SALES. 

(Telegram  from  our  Correspondent.) 

. , Amsterdam,  May5tli. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  Java  cinchona  offered  at 
today’s  auctions  was  bought  in.  only  2,900  bales  be- 
ing sold  at  lower  prices,  the  average  unit  value  be- 
ing only  6 cents,  or  between  Id.  and  lid.  per  lb 
Manufacturing  bark  in  quills  whole  and  broken  and 
chips  brought  from  8 to  63  cents  (l^d.  to  lHd  ) per 
lb.  ; ditto  in  root,  from  14  to  40  cents  (2id.  to  7d.  per 
lb.)  ; druggists  bark  in  quills,  broken  quills,  and 
chips,  at  8 to  47  cents  (l|d.  to  8|d.)  per  lb.  : ditto 
root,  10  to  11  cents  (l|d.  to  2d.)  per  lb.  The  prin- 
cipal buyers  were  the  Brunswick  Quinine  Works 
Mr.  Gustav  Briegleb,  and  the  Auerbach  Factory.— 
Chemist  and  Druggest. 


CHINA  TEA  AND  TEA  TRADE 

(By  Consul  Bcdloe,  of  Amoy.) 

By  whom  and  when  the  use  of  tea  for  drinking 
purposes  was  discovered  D lost  in  antiquity  The 
famous  herb  is  referred  to  in  the  Chinese  annals 
as  far  back  as  2000  B.  C.,  at  which  period  it  was 
cultivated  and  classified  almost  as  completely  as  today 

One  ancient  legend  says  that  its  virtues  were 
learned  by  accident  by  a Chinese  monarch  King 
Sben  Rung,  “ The  Divine  Husbandman,”  who 
flourished  forty  centuries  ago,  and  who,  in  boiling 
water  over  a tire  made  from  tea-branches  on  which 
the  leaves  still  hung,  allowed  some  of  the  latter  to  fall 
into  the  pot. 

During  the  reign  of  Shen-Nung-She,  B.  C.  2737  to 
2696,  he  not  only  discovered  the  curative  virtues  of 
plants,  but  first  fashioned  timber  into  ploughs  and 
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taught  the  people  the  art  of  husbandry,  and  instituted 
the  practice  of  holding  markets  for  the  exchange 
of  commodities. 

Tea  was  highly  esteemed  in  nearly  every  ancient 
Asiatic  city  near  the  sea  and  was  used  as  a royal 
gift  from  the  Chinese  monarchs  and  great  mer- 
chants to  the  potentates  of  the  East.  To  the 
Rajahs  of  Kandy,  the  Sultans  of  Ceylon,  the  Sho- 
guns and  Damios  of  Japan,  were  sent  gifts  of  care- 
fully selected  samples  of  the  leaves  packed  in  pre- 
cious boxes.  Some  of  these  presents  must  have  been 
worthy  of  a crown.  One  is  thus  recorded : l’  It 

weighed  40  catties  (about  50  pounds,)  and  each  leaf 
was  perfect  in  color,  size  and  age.  The  leaves  were 
divided  into  parcels  of  five  maces  each  (a  little  over 
half  an  ounce,)  and  each  parcel  was  wrapped  in 
fine  white  paper,  and  these  in  turn  wrapped  in  pure 
silver  foil  and  put  into  little  bags  made  of  bright 
colored  silk.  A hundred  bags  were  placed  in  a por- 
celain jar,  whose  lid  was  securely  fastened  and  sealed, 
and  each  jar  was  protected  by  a box  of  camphor- 
wood  trimmed  with  silver  hinges  and  ornaments.” 

In  the  list  of  the  Princes  to  whom  these  presents 
were  made  are  many  whose  identity  would  be  other- 
wise lost  in  history.  Prom  the  old  writings  many 
curious  facts  are  thus  obtainable.  Among  other 
things  it  appears  that  Korea  was  at  one  time  a 
formidable  power,  military  and  naval ; that  the 
Japanese  at  long  intervals  changed  from  peaceable 
neighbors  into  marauders  and  free-booters;  that 
Manipur,  Assam,  Burmah  and  Tong-Quin  at 
various  epochs  were  strong  belligerent  communi- 
ties in  the  far  east ; that  Cambodia  and  Cochin- 
China  were  populous,  rich  and  war-like  civilizations, 
where  now  the  tiger  prowls  and  the  serpent  glides ; 
that  the  Island  of  Ceylon  was  the  scene  of  brilliant 
and  brave  dynasties  which  followed  one  another  like 
the  waves  on  the  shore,  and  that  at  times  the  Tartar 
nomads  who  live  to  the  North,  Northwest  and  West 
of  Asia,  were  gathered  into  great  armies  and  nations 
by  unknown  Tamerlanes  and  Zenghis  Khanns.  The 
presents  of  tea  from  the  Flowery  Kingdom  to  kingly 
neighbors  are  humble  monuments  to  the  wash  of 
dynasties  and  empires. 

Before  the  time  of  Confucius  it  had  supplanted 
every  other  fluid  for  assuaging  thirst.  Its  sanitary 
excellence  was  appreciated  by  Shen  Kung,  a cele- 
brated scholar  and  philosopher,  who  said : “ Tea  is 
better  than  wine,  for  it  leadeth  not  to  intoxication, 
neither  doth  it  cause  a man  to  do  foolish  things  and 
repent  thereof  in  his  sober  mbments.  It  is  better 
than  water,  for  it  doth  not  carry  disease,  neither 
doth  it  act  as  a poison  as  doth  water  when  the  wells 
contain  foul  or  rotten  matter.” 

That  the  use  of  tea  was  universal  is  borne  out  by 
one  of  the  maxims  of  Confucius,  the  wisest  man  of 
China,  when  he  said  : “ Be  good  and  courteous  to 

all,  even  to  the  stranger  from  other  lands.  If  he 
say  unto  thee  that  he  thirsteth,  give  unto  him  a 
cup  of  warm  tea  without  money  and  without  price.” 
At  the  time  of  Buddha,  China  was  enjoying  as 
large  foreign  commerce  in  tea.  It  v/as  carried  by 
her  junks  to  .Japan,  Korea,  Tong-Quin,  Anam, 
Cochin,  Burmah,  Siam,  India,  Ceylon,  Persia,  and 
Arabia.  According  to  one  record  it  was  sent  to  a 
great  flat  river  country  west  of  Arabia,  which 
must  have  been  Egypt,  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  a long  and  very  torrid  sea.  It  was  car- 
ried by  caravans  to  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Kuldja, 
Tartary,  Thibet,  Persia,  and  Northern  India.  This 
commerce  flourished  for  centuries  and  culminated 
in  the  dynasties  of  Hung-Fung-Chi  about  1600  A, D. 

From  that  time  there  was  a slow  but  steady  de- 
cline to  the  reign  of  the  present  sovereign,  Kwang 
Hsir.  In  the  past  twenty  years  the  decline  has 
been  something  terrible,  the  trade  today  being  scarcely 
one-quarter  of  what  it  was  in  1870.  Nor  is  the  out- 
look promising  to  the  tea-planter  and  patriot  in  any 
respect.  In  every  district  the  industry  is  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  ; the  demand  from  abroad  yearly 
diminishes  ; the  people  themselves  are  taking  to  other 
beverages ; while  the  taxation  necessary  to  Govern- 
ment which  in  the  former  years  of  prosperity  was  a 
mere  trifle,  now  threatens  ;..i  utter  extinction  of  the 
tea  trade  of  China. 


There  are  many  interesting  facts  to  be  gleaned 
from  the  old  books  in  relation  to  the  tea  trade.  For 
example,  there  is  no  doubt  that  China  was  far  more 
liberal  in  her  commercial  policy  when  ruled  by  her 
own  people  than  she  was  after  the  Manchu  Couquest, 
1641  A D.  Before  that  time  are  many  allusions  to 
traders  and  merchants  from  various  countries,  and 
to  the  exportation  and  importation  of  goofs  of  all 
sorts.  I find  references  to  bronze  works  and  porce- 
lain from  Japan,  weapons  and  pottery  from  Corea, 
cloths  and  other  woven  tissues  from  Indo-Chinese 
territories,  and  ivory  and  tortoise  shell  from  Ceylon 
and  Arabia. 

Tue  transactions  were  on  a large  scale  and  re- 
quired quite  a navy  of  junks  and  cargo-boats.  In 
several  instances  are  refeenoes  which  can  only 
be  explained  upon  the  theory  that  the  mercantile 
classes  of  the  East  had  established  some  system  of 
marine  insurance.  After  the  Manchu  Conquest,  there 
was  a very  great  change.  Foreign  trade  seemed  to 
drop  out  ot  existence,  as  it  were,  and  foreign  traders 
(cat  all  statue.  The  condition  of  affairs  continued  for 
nearly  two  centuries. 

In  roading  between,  the  line3  of  the  tea  trade,  the 
meat  striking  faot  is  the  profound  change  wrought  in 
Chinese  life  by  the  influence  of  Europe,  and  especially 
the  European  steamer  in  the  prosent  century.  It  is 
a peaceable  revolution.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
eighties  the  great  cities  were  in  the  interior  and  only 
a few  communities  on  the  sealoard,  aud  these  of  no 
po'itical  importance.  Today  everything  is  just  opposite. 
Canton,  Kowloon,  Hong  Koqg,  Swatow,  Amoy,  Takow, 
Shai  ghai,  and  the  Yaugt-te  River  cities  are  drawing 
to  themselves  the  trade  and  wealth  of  the  ernpiro,  and 
the  old  inland  cities  are  visibly  falling  into  ruin. 

Fekiug,  the  present,  an  I Nanking,  the  ancient 
capital,  aro  scarcely  half  as  large  as  they  were  a 
hundred  years  ago.  They  di.-play  all  the  symptoms 
of  decay  and  death.  In  (the  seaports  the  popula- 
tiou  is  c mprised  chiefly  of  “ Young  China,”  ener- 
getic, enterprising,  and  commercial,  and  iffers  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  conservative  and  literary 
communities  of  the  int-rior.  From  the  form  r will 
come  the  rulers  and  po  icies  of  the  next  century. 
Even  today  their  power  is  to  so  great  as  to  bo  a 
stumbling  block  to  the  Madarins  and  a menace  to 
the  imperial  Government-.  The  tea  market  in  Amoy, 
and,  I am  informed,  in  nearly  all  the  tea  cities  of 
China,  opens  according  to  the  agreement  of  the  dealers 
eni  speculators,  who  either  hold  it  back  or  rush  it 
forward,  according  to  circumstances.  This  is  one  of 
the  tricks  of  the  trade,  and  there  are  more  tricks  in 
the  tea  trade  of  the  East  than  in  any  other  civili- 
zation known  to  man.  Ihe  true  inwarduess  of  this 
particular  trick  is  as  follows:  Two-thirds  of  all  the 

tea  growers  in  this  province,  including  Formosa,  arc 
poor  men  who  have  to  borrow  money  to  raise  and 
move  their  crops.  Thev  obtaiu  the  needful  money 
from  heathen  usurers,  native  merchants,  and  Christian 
tea  exportets.  It  makes  little  difference  to  whom 
they  apply,  as  each  charges  10  per  cent  per  month 
on  the  I an,  and  takes  the  land  and  growing  crop 
as  collateral  security,  and  imposes  the  hard  con- 
dition that  he  shall  have  the  firBt  choice  of  buying 
the  new  leaf  at  the  market  rates.  As  the  crop 
come  in  tie  money  lenders  hold  back  and  bear 
the  market  as  much  as  it  will  stand,  and  do  nothing 
until  there  aro  signs  of  revolt  among  the  farmers. 

Then  they  buy  largely  at  the  lowest  figures,  and  shortly 
afterward  jump  the  prioes  up  so  as  to  prevent  inter- 
ference from  less  long-beared  operators. 

This  year  the  quality  is  slightly  tetter  than  la. 
In  fact  there  has  been  a steady  improvement  during  the 
present  decade- 

While  Formosa  is,  practically,  a new  tea  country, 
it  appears  to  possess  unlimited  possibilities.  Its  crops 
increase  in  quantity  as  well  as  quality.  Formosa  pro- 
duces three  crops  of  tea  snnually.  The  first  and 
second  crops  for  the  present  season  are  already  in,  and 
estimated  as  follows:  First  crop,  200  000  half-chests, 
each  averaging  forty-three  pounds.  The  second  crop 
rescind  100,000  half-chests,  a very  heavy  advance  on 
that  of  last  year,  which  was  only  45,000.  The  price 
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then  ran  from  $45  to  §100  per  picul.  Tuis  year,  on 
aocount  of  the  superior  quality,  tbe  prices  range  a little 
higher.  Tbe  third  crop,  now  coming  in.  will,  from 
the  present  enormous  yield,  go  as  high  ns  150  000 
and  possibly  to  200,000  half-. heats.  The  three 
crops,  or  annual  output  of  Formosa  for  the  season  of 
1891,  may  be  figured  between  400,000  and  450,000 
half. cheats,  or,  in  weight,  between  19,000,000  and 
20,000,000  pounds.  This,  in  value,  will  figure  up  to 
$5, 000, 000.  It  pajs  an  internal  revenue  to  the  Chinese 
government  of  an  equally  largo  amouut 

The  packing  and  transportation  from  Formosa  to 
Amoy  and  Hong  Kong,  from  whence  it  is  exported 
to  the  United  Slates  and  Great  Britain,  cost  from 
SB 500, 000  to  $2, 000, 000. 

TheOhice'e  merchants  and  officials  with  whom  I 
li'.ve  conversed  state  that  the  crops  this  season  are 
larger  and  very  much  finer  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  Formosa.  This  will  be  good  news  t:>  Ameri- 
cans. Formosa  tea  is,  without  doubt,  the  beet  in 
the  world,  end  Americans  almost  monopolize  its  use, 
consuming  95  per  ceot.  of  the  total  output.  It  is  so 
superior  at,d  popular  that  unscrupulous  dealers  in 
JapaD,  Corean,  and  especially  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas 
have  been  doing  a large  business  in  sending  to  the 
American  market  their  o»n  goods  put  up  iu  imitation 
of  the  Formosa  article.  The  new  law  compelling  impor- 
ters to  brand  eachpickage  with  the  name  of  the  place  it 
comes  from  has  struck  a blow  at  the  evil  and  given 
much  satisfaction  to  merchants  in  China.  It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  if  the  statute  goes  fur  enough, 
and  if  further  legislation  is  not  n -ccssary.  I have  had 
the  opportunity  of  studying  tea  culture  in  Ceylon  and 
Formosa,  rnd  finel  there  is  great  room  here  for  the 
improvement  and  cheapening  of  the  curing  prrcce.-es. 
The  Chinese  still  cure  the  leaf  in  small  bamboo  bskets 
over  charcoal  fires  in  tbe  same  way  as  did  their 
ancestors  thirty  centuries  ago.  The  new  processes 
invented  chiefly  if  not  solely,  by  Eoglishmeo,  nse  cop- 
per, iron,  or  porcelain  plates,  hot  sir,  arid  more  or 
lees  labor-saving  machinery.  The  result  is  great  saving 
in  time  and  labor,  and  the  production  of  a very 
nniform  article.  The  Chinese  ohy  ct  to  the  processes 
on  the  ground  that  they  destroy  the  bouquet  of  the 
fine  leaf  and  add  unpleasant  metallic  flavor  to  the 
tea.  They  make  the  further  objection  that  tho 
new  system  would  throw  thousands  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  so  injure  the  nation. 

Amoy  teas  are  still  ou  the  downward  path.  Lest 
year  (1890)  the  output  was  50  OCO  half-chests,  aud 
tho  average  price  §13  per  picul,  or  10  cents  per 
pound.  Tula  year  (1891)  it  will  not  exceed  48,000 
holt-chests  iu  quantity,  or  §12-50  per  picul.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  Amoy  at  one  time  was  the  greatest 
tea  country  in  tbe  world,  and  exported  as  high  as 
5i‘0,000  half-chesls  (1C  tim^s  its  pretent  production), 
the  decay  of  tho  industry  is  easily  realized.  This 
tremendous  change  is  due,  I regret  to  say,  almost 
entirely  (o  dishonesty  and  rapacity  on  the  part  of 
the  trade,  native  and  foreign,  and  especially  the 
European  hongs  At  ono  t-me  the  Amoy  teas  were 
excellent  and  the  tea  districts  correspondingly  pros- 
perous. Tbe  tea  planters  fell  into  debt  to  the 
usurers  and  merchants,  aud  were  so  fleeced  that  they 
lost  all  interest  iu  their  calling.  The  quality  of  the 
leaf  fell  off,  as  did  the  quantity.  Then,  to  carry  out 
contracts  as  to  specific  amounts,  the  leaf  was  adul- 
ter ited  with  other  leaves,  with  BweepingB,  and  even 
in  some  instances  with  dirt.  By  degrees  its  reputa- 
tion fell  until  it  became  known  as  the  vilest  and 
filthiest  compound  in  the  market.  Today  no  tea 
drinker  knowingly  uses  it. 

In  thoso  days  Formofa  did  a business  of  26,C00 
to  50,000  half-chests  per  annum,  when  Amoy  was 
doing 400,000.  Now  the  figures  are  exaotly  reversed. 

The  decadenci  of  the  Amoy  industry  has  taught 
one  good  le3sou.  It  showed  the  usurers  that  Amoy 
did  not  and  could  not  monopolize  tho  culture  of  tea. 
Today  they  are  afraid  to  apply  the  screws  to  the 
full  limit  to  the  Formosa  planters,  knowing  that,  if 
they  do  the  trade  will  die  off  as  it  did  in  Amoy  and 
will  revert  to  Japan,  Corea,  Ceylon  and  India. 
Further  than  this,  the  countries  named  aro  eneroach- 
ng  every  year  upon  the  China  tea  export  trade. 


Thus,  for  (simple,  in  1878  the  exportation  of  tea 
tram  Cey'on  was  25,000  pounds;  this  year  (1S91)  the 
estimate  is  61.000,000  pounds  ; while  the  consumption 
of  Cl -inn  tea  in  E ngland  fell  from  125,000,000  pounds 
in  1879  to  61,000,000  pounds  in  1889. 

Such  a change  in  trale  so  alarmed  the  Chinese 
merchants  that  five  years  ago  the  Chamber  cf 
Commerce  at  Shanghai  sent  a commission  to  Cey- 
1 n and  Iadia  to  investigate.  The  commissioners  re- 
turned, reporting  that  if  China  did  not  6eud  better 
tea  from  her  shores  and  open  her  gates  to  the  for- 
eigner with  his  machinery,  slio  must  eventually  lose 
her  export  trade. 

The  same  state  of  affairs,  th  ugh  not  upon  so  large 
a scale,  exists  in  revard  to  India,  Assam  aud  Japan. 
Eaoh  of  these  is  competing  with  this  empire,  aud  is 
depriving  it  by  degrees  of  its  commerce.  The  condi- 
tion of  affairs  is  well  illustrated  by  two  grocery  circulars 
that  lio  before  me.  One  is  of  New  York,  in  1868, 
aud  auuouucea  the  merits  of  Hyson,  Oolong,  Souchong, 
Gunpowder  aud  Engli-h  Breakfast.  The  othor  is  of 
Philadelph  a,  in  189L,  and  reftrs  in  similar  language 
to  Ceylon,  India,  Assam,  Chinese  aod  Japanese  teas. 
There  could  hardly  bo  a bet'er  praoticr.l  commentary 
upon  the  decadence  of  a great  industry. — American 
Grocer. 


NOTES  FROM  OUR  LONDON  LETTER. 


London,  May  13tb. 

MR.  J.  l.  shand's  strictures  on  tea  plucking  in 

CEYLON. 

The  letters  which  you  have  publiebed  from  several 
planting  correspondents  complaining  of  Mr.  J.  L. 
Shand’s  strictures  upon  the  system  .pursued  iu 
Ceylon  cf  constant  tea  pluckiDg  have  awakened 
much  of  interest  htrp,  and  it  has  been  my  en- 
deavour, whenever  opportunity  has  ofRred,  to  learn 
how  far  the  experience  of  gentlemen  for- 
meily  resident  in  Ceylon  inclines  them  to 
lean  to  one  sielo  or  other  of  the  argument.  So 
far  ns  I am  able  to  judge,  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  fact  that  by  far  the  greatvr  majority  of  those 
who  have  discussed  this  topic  with  me  adhere  to 
the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Shand,  and  they  think 
that  in  menrioning  these  he  has  tendered  very  useful 
advice  to  your  planters.  The  total  ignorance  of 
tho  subject,  and  my  entire  want  of  personal  in- 
terest in  planting  matters,  fit  me,  it  may  be 
believed,  to  receive  and  decide  upon  tbe  opinions 
expressed  to  me  with  full  impartiality,  and  my 
record  of  the  conclusion  forced  upon  me  may  there- 
fore Lg  j ossessad  of  a value  it  would  not  otherwise 
have.  It  was  only  within  tho  last  day  or  two 
that  I conversed  on  this  topic  with  a 
former  planter  rf  very  large  experienoe,  my  re- 
mark to  him  being  that  there  was  every  reason  to 
think  that  the  prosperity  now  attending  Ceylon 
might  bo  reckoned  upon  as  certain  to  bo  continu- 
ous. He  observed  in  reply  : — “ I wish  1 oould 
adopt  that  view,  hut  candidly  I don’t  and  cannot. 
It  is  true  that  apparently  t'co  tea  bu3h  is  far 
better  suited  to  the  soil  of  Ceylon  than  was  the 
ooffee  tree  ; but  to  my  mind  man  seems  hastening 
to  undo  all  that  might  be  secured  by  natural 
advantages  I don’t  believe  that  any  course  whioh 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  natural  habits  of 
any  growth  can  tend  to  its  perpetuity,  and  I en- 
tirely concur  in  what  Mr.  8band  has  said  about 
the  ill-effects  of  too  constant  pluoking.  My  belief 
ia  that,  if  it  is  persevered  in  to  the  extent  that 
is  at  present  practised,  we  shall  witness  with 
regard  to  tea  quite  as  great  and  as  ruinous  a 
fiasco  as  we  had  to  face  with  regard  to  coffee.  How 
oan  it  go  on  ? Direotly  a bud  makes  its  appearance 
it  is  nipped  off,  and  never  allowed  even  to  open. 
It  is  absurd  to  tell  mo  that  anything  in  nature 
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can  be  exposed  to  such  an  arrest  of  deve- 
lopment without  loss  of  strength  and  vitality. 
It  is  on  this  account  that,  despite  all  that 
experts  have  told  us  about  the  suitability 
of  Ceylon  soils  for  tea  growing,— and  about 
that  I presunio  there  is  no  doubt,— I con- 
fess I have  no  great  faith  in  the  continuance 
of  the  present  prosperity  of  Ceylon,  and  that 
I dread  the  advent  of  a second  great  collapse, 
though  it  may  not  take  place  either  within  your 
days  or  my  own.”  This  outspoken  opinion,  coming 
as  it  did  upon  the  remarks  made  to  me  by  other 
friends,  is  certainly  disquieting.  It  would  be  useless 
for  me  to  at  tempt  to  recommend  any  chaDge  of 
system  as  the  result  to  the  several  conver- 
sations had  by  me  with  Ceylon  men  on  the 
subjeot.  But  you  are  in  a different  position. 
You  yourselves  have  a planting  experience, 
and  will  be  better  able  to  weigh  what  has  been 
written  by  me  as  the  result  of  those  conversations. 
At  the  same  time  every  outsider  must  know  suffi- 
cient of  natural  laws  to  be  aware  that  they 
can  never  be  violated  without  any  afier-penally 
bping  exacted,  and  it  is  such  a knowledge  which 
induces  me  to  hope  that  you  will  endeavour  to  lead 
the  planters  of  Ceylon  to  give  consideration  to  the 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Shand  on  his  recent  visit  wiih 
respect  to  the  effects  he  observed  to  too  constant 
plucking.  One  of  your  correspondents’  letters,  wo 
noticed,  rather  sneeringly  referred  to  Mr.  Shand 
as  having  been  absent  from  the  island  for  several 
years.  To  my  mind  that  is  the  greater  reason 
why  his  observations  should  have  the  clearer 
result,  and  we  doubt  exceedingly  if  his  trained 
judgment  would  under  such  circumstances  be 
likely  to  go  much  astray.  Another  friend 
lately  remarked  to  mo:— "Yes,  poor  Shand 
is  getting  it  hot  in  the  Observer,  but  don’t 
you  recollect  how  Sir  William  Gregory  pulled  a 
wasps’  nest  about  his  head  when,  shortly  after 
first  reaching  CeyloD,  he  permitted  himself  to 
express  a doubt  as  to  the  permanency  of  the  coffee 
enterprise.  To  my  mind  Shand’s  advice  and  Sir 
Wm.  Gregory’s  doubt  stand  pretty  much  on  the 
same  lines,  and  if  our  Ceylon  people  aro  wise  they 
will  sparo  Shand  any  more  of  their  invective  and 
recollect  that  Sir  Wm.  Gregory  proved  to  be  right 
after  all,  though  he  was  so  tremendously  abused.” 

SCOTTISH  CEYLON  TEA  CO. 

With  this  letter  you  will  receive  a copy  of  the 
report  of  the  Scottish  Ceylon  Tea  Company.  You 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  the  success  whiolr  has 
attended  this  undertaking  throughout  the  year 
reviewed  by  that  report,  the  profits  made  amount- 
ing to  £8,799  14s  lid.  An  interim  dividend  of  5 
per  cent,  free  of  income  tax,  was  paid  during  last 
year,  and  a further  dividend  of  13  per  cent  (also 
free  of  income  tax)  is  now  proposed,  making  a 
total  division  of  13  per  cent  for  the  year.  £1,000 
will  be  added  to  the  Reserve  Fund,  whioh  will 
then  amount  to  £2, COO,  while  £807  Os  6d  will  re- 
main to  be  oarried  forward.  It  is  stated  that  all 
the  estates  belonging  to  the  Company  are  in  excellent 
coalition  , and  promise  well  for  its  future  prosperity. 
The  area  of  all  the  properties  possessed  is  put  down 
at  1,948  acres.  Of  these,  1,498  acres  are  of  tea 
in  full  bearing,  62  acres  are  in  partial  bearing,  14 
acres  only  are  under  coffee  and  other  products, 
while  374  acres  aro  of  forest  and  waste  land. 
The  total  tea  harvested  was  574,481  lb.,  ooffee 
producing  120  cwt,  and  cmchona  13,925,  lb.  Mr. 
R.  W.  Forbes  retires  from  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  offers  himself  for  re  election.  The  report, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  does  not  state  the  average 
prioe  seoured  for  the  tea  obtained  during  the 
year.  This  is  an  omission  which  might  usefully 
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be  altered  on  the  occasion  of  the  next  report. 
We  feel  it  can  hardly  havo  been  in'entionnl,  because 
it  is  believed  the  teas  of  the  Scottish  Ceylon  Tea 
Company  have  always  sold  well  in  the  market  here. 
A company  that  cr.n  pay  in  the  third  year  of  its 
existence  only  a dividend  of  18  per  cent,  and  that 
free  of  income  tax,  will,  it  is  certain,  be  looked 
upon  by  ali  investors  here  as  a very  successful  one 

LADY  TEA  MERCHANTS. 

Tbe  Daily  Telegraph  must  be  responsible  for  tha 
accuracy  cf  the  information  conveyed  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  its  issue  of  the  10th  inst.  If  the 
statement  be  correct,  the  ladies  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  novel  start  made  by  them.  It 
tas  not  been  possiblo  for  mo  to  learn  who  these 
enterprising  ladies  may  be.  Of  course  we  ail 
know  ladies  have  long  been  actively  oanvassing  as 
agents,  to  push  Ceylon  teas,  and  they  have  doubtless 
done  much  towards  spreading  a knowledge  of,  and 
liking  for,  them  in  many  domistio  oiroles.  The 
paragraph  referred  to  reads  as  under:— 

Among  tho  latest  evidences  of  women’s  enterprise 
is  tbe  formation  of  a firm  of  lady  tea  merchants. 
Seven  dames  have  joined  in  partnership,  bought  a 
tea  estate  in  Ceylon,  and  set  up  in  business  to  sell 
their  product,  the  whole  business  being  carried  through 
by  female  hands.  They  have  lidy  blenders,  lady 
packers,  and  lady  agents,  in  town  and  country.  Not 
only  does  this  film  sell  the  essentially  feminine  lux- 
ury from  their  own  estate,  but  they  will,  if  required, 
provide  China  and  Japan  teas,  and  make  blends  to 
suit  all  tsrtes.  There  is  but  one  sou  of  Adam  in  this 
commercial  Eden,  where  afternoon  tea  is  the  principle 
article  of  faith,  and  to  him  is  allotted  the  drudgery 
of  tbe  position  of  mauager.  The  greatest  difficulty 
for  tbe  ladies  is  that  of  packing:  this  they  are  fast 
conquering  under  skilled  mala  instructors.  Blending 
and  tasting  are  favourite  branches  of  the  business  with 
the  fair  proprietresses,  and  an  inducement  is  off-red 
to  customers  of  the  sterner  sex  by  the  fact  that 
favourite  blends  are  called  “ The  Ladies'  Own.” 

DAYS  FOR  BALE  OF  TEA. 

The  Times  has  announced  that  the  selling 
brokers  of  tea  have  ai ranged  that  until  August 
next  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  shall  be  devoted 
entirely  to  tho  sale  of  Indian  teas,  while 

Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  shall  be  exclusively  given 
up  to  those  of  Ceylon  teas.  It  may  be  noted 
hero  that  there  exists  a muoh  firmer  tone  this 
week  for  real’y  good  Ceylon  teas,  and  that  prices 
have  advanced  fully  |d  to  Id  tho  lb.  The  stooks 
of  inferior  teas  are  kept  low  and  there  is  little 
demand  for  qualities  under  6d  per  lb.,  while  for 
India  and  Ceylon  of  the  better  sorts  of  common 
kinds  there  is  a strong  demand.  Very  little  com. 
mon  China  remains  in  stock,  and  advices  from 
tbe  Chinese  ports  render  it  very  doubtful  if  these 
will  be  replenished  at  all  this  year.  Prioes  there 
are  ruling  fully  25  per  cent  below  those  paid  last 
year,  and  even  with  this  reduction  it  is  question- 
able if  the  agents  will  buy  for  exportation  to  the 
London  market. 


THE  CINCHONA  ASSOCIATION 
(LIMITED). 

The  formation  of  a syndicate  to  control  the  world's 
output  of  cincliona-bark  appears  to  be  nearer  reali- 
sation at  this  movement  than  it  has  been  before.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  negotiations  now  in 
progress  are  certain  to  succeed.  A definite  and  ela- 
borate scheme,  however,  has  been  propounded  to  some 
of  the  leading  firms  in  the  cinchona  trade  by  a gentle- 
man (acting  presumably  on  behalf  of  others)  who  has 
been  associated  with  quinine  and  cinchona  for  many 
years.  The  scheme  involves  the  formation  of  two 
companies— " The  Trading  Founders  (Limited),'’  es- 
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tablished  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  offers  (to  hold 
good  for  six  months  after  receipt)  from  all  the  cin- 
chona-planters in  the  world  of  the  entire  quantity  of 
bark  already  taken  off  the  trees,  or  still  on  the  wood, 
for  a period  of  three  years,  and  “ The  Cinchona 
Association  (Limited),”  which  is  to  acquire  and  work 
the  rights  secured  by  the  Trading  Founders  for  the 
benefit  of  cinchona  planters  and  dealers.  The  scheme 
is  fully  set  forth  in  a lengthy  document,  which  the 
promoters  call  a “draft  scheme,”  and  of  which  copies 
have  been  distributed  lately  to  a select  number  of 
lanters’  representatives,  brokers,  and  others.  We 
ave  succeeded  in  securing  a copy  of  this  document 
(not  from  the  promoters),  and  give  below  the  salient 
passages  of  the  scheme.  The  promoters,  in  what  we 
may  call  their  “argument,”  set  forth  that  the  present 
price  of  cinchona  is  unrein  unerative,  but  that  if  properly 
regulated  its  cultivation  and  sale  might  be  made  pro- 
fitable to  all  concerned.  In  order  to  effect  their  ob- 
ject it  is  proposed  that  planters  and  traders  should 
associate  to  buy  the  world’s  crops  or  shipments  of 
cinchona  during  the  three  years  following  the  for- 
mation of  the  Association.  The  traders  are  to  pro- 
vide the  cover  to  enable  the  raising  of  the  capital 
for  this  purpose  by  guaranteeing  that  they  will  sub- 
scribe for  shares  in  the  Cinchona  Association  (Limited). 

The  planters  are  to  engage  to  sell  their  three  next 
crops  of  cinchona  at  the  price  of  5§  cents, 
or  Id  per  unit,  subject  to  an  engagement  on 
the  part  of  the  Association  to  pay  the  planters 
one-half  the  net  profits  which  the  Association 
may  make  on  the  quantities  supplied.  The  planters 
will  also  bind  themselves,  under  penalties,  not  to  dis- 
pose of  any  cinchona  to  anyone  outside  the  Association. 

Profits  are  to  be  divided  between  the  growers  and  the 
traders  as  follows  the  whole  of  the  net  profits  on  sales 
at  or  under  2 d.  per  unit  are  to  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  planters  and  traders  without  any  deduction 
for  the  expense  of  forming  the  Association  ; but  from 
all  sales  at  over  2 cl.  per  unit  a deduction  of  10  per  cent, 
of  the  excess  profit  shall  be  made ; and  this  10  per 
cent,  is  to  form  the  sole  remuneration  of  the  Founders. 

It  is  provided  that  meetings  are  to  be  held  in  Amster- 
dam and  London,  at  which  leading  members  of  the 
trade  will  be  formed  into  committees  to  represent  the 
two  chief  centres,  respectively.  The  scheme  apparently 
suggests  the  appointment  of  six  commissioners  in  each 
city,  each  with  a secretary,  officers,  bankers,  and  so 
forth.  Should  the  co-operation  of  the  planters  be  with- 
held, the  scheme  will,  of  course,  fall  through.  The 
planter  is  therefore  earnestly  adjured  to  join,  and  the 
anticipated  advantages  to  both  growers  and  traders 
are  then  detailed. 

[the  attitude  of  the  quinine-makeks. 

Whether  the  planters — who,  as  we  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  hold  the  key  of  the  situation — will  con- 
sider the  inducements  held  out  to  them  sufficient,  may 
be  left  an  open  question  at  present.  The  quinine-makers, 
however,  are  quite  left  out  in  the  cold,  and  in  this  res- 
pect the  scheme  is  a distinct  innovation.  What  attitude 
will  these  gentlemen  take  up?  “It  is  expected,”  say 
the  promoters,  “ that  they  will  welcome  the  Associa- 
tion, and  give  it  their  support,  as  it  will  secure  for  all 
concerned  a stability  in  price,  and  a remunera- 
tion for  work  done,  which  have  been  wanting  for 
many  years  past.” 

Should,  however,  the  quinine  manufacturers  stop 
working  bark  for  [any  lengthened  period,  the  con- 
sumption of  the  present  stocks  of  manufactured 
quinine  would  necessarily  follow,  and  their  removal 
would  place  the  Association  in  the  possession  of  a 
monopoly  of  the  supply,  and  thus  enable  it  to  obtain  its 
own  price. 

The  question  is  next  mooted  whether  the  rise  in 
price  contemplated  by  the  Association  will  not  lead 
to  a reduction  in  the  consumption  of  quinine,  or  to 
an  increase  in  the  future  cinchona  shipments.  In 
dealing  with  this  point  the  promoters  state  that,  up 
to  the  year  1885-6,  the  quinine  manufacturers  of  the 
world  have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  the 
wholesale  trade  a yearly  sum  which  has  decreased 
from  a little  over  3,000,000/.  in  1880-1,  to  about 
1,000,0001.  in  1885-6,  but  this  letter  sum  was  considered 
to  be  a small  sum  out  of  which  to  pay  all  the  plant- 


ers, traders,  and  quinine  manufacturers,  and  was  a 
su^1  the  wholesale  buying  trade  was  quite 

satisfied  to  pay  (and  on  which  it  made  its  profit), 
and  the  retail  equivalent  of  which  the  consuming 
public  was  perfectly  willing  to  give  for  its  then  yearly 
supply  of  about  7,000,000  oz.  of  sulphate  of  quinine. 

The  promoters  thereupon  calculate  that  “ if  the 
Association  should  now  offer  yearly  only  sufficient 
cinchona  to  produce  7,000,000  oz.' of  sulphate  of 
quinine,  the  wholesale  buying  trade  will,  doubtless, 
pay  their  100,000/.  for  it  just  as  well  in  1892  as  they 
did  in  1885-1886,  and  if  out  of  this  1,000,0001.  the 
quinine  manufacturers  take  for  their  share  250,000/. 
there  would  remain  annually  750.000/.  for  the  Asso- 
ciation, being  about  three  times  the  proposed  pur- 
chase price.” 

but  will  “wild  eabks”  spoil  the  game? 

The  fear  ©f  an  invasion  of  hordes  of  “ wild  barks  ” 
from  South  America,  attracted  by  the  higher  prices, 
is  next  discussed.  It  is  held  that  if  the  collection  of 
wild  barks  ceased  before  the  unit  fell  to  6d,  it  is  not 
likely  that  3d  will  induce  its  recommencement. 

There  are  no  accurate  figures,  say  the  drafters 
of  the  proposal,  to  show  the  exact  annual  con- 
sumption of  quinine  or  the  “ normal  yearly  yield  of 
cinchona — i.e.,  the  true  yearly  crop/’  We  do  not 
quite  gather  what  is  meant  by  the  latter  expression, 
but,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  directors'  first  duty  will 
be  to  find  it  out.  The  result  of  their  investi- 
gations in  this  direction,  it  is  expected,  will  be  to 
show  that  the  existence  of  the  present  excessive 
production  is  due  either  to  temporary  or  to  per- 
manent causes  a conclusion  which  seems  ob- 
vious. But,  having  ascertained  what  unit  price 
will  permit  the  cultivation  of  a rich  bark,  whilst 
leaving  that  of  a poor  bark  unremuuerative,  the  As- 
sociation will  regulate  their  transactions  accordingly. 
If,  for  instance,  present  cinchona  supplies  shall  be 
found  to  be  one-third  in  excess  of  the  demand  and 
that  such  sales  may  be  made  notwithstanding  present 
stocks  then  the  Association  will  sell  out  of  each  of 
their  three  years  arrivals  two  third  parts  at  a gross  pro- 
fit of  38  33  per  cent.,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  three  years, 
would  have  a stock  equal  to  one  year’s  purchases  on 
hand  costing  nothing.  This  would  be  on  the  assump- 
tion that  holders  of  outside  stock  were  selling  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Association,  but  if  the  formershould  be 
allowed  to  realise  first,  the  result  would  be  so  much  bet- 
ter for  the  Association.  The  calculations  are  said  to 
be  made  on  the  worst  possible  assumptions  which  the 
Association  can  have  to  deal  with. 

In  arriving  at  the  proportion  of  profits  to  be  paid  to 
the  planters,  the  Association  will  not  attempt  to  trace 
particular  parcels  of  bark,  but  will  pay  each  planter  on 
the  basis  of  the  proportion  which  the  money  value  of  the 
sales  he  will  have  made  to  the  Association  during  the 
year  at  5|  cents  (one  penny)  per  unit,  shall  bear  to  its 
total  purchases  of  the  year,  but  for  public  sale  purposes 
the  identity  of  the  parcels  will  be  preserved,  and  file- 
names of  the  importers  and  brokers  made  known 
as  at  present. 

All  traders  who  shall  introduce  planters' offers  are  to 
be  entitled  to  preferential  allotment  of  ordinary  shares 
to  a face  value  equal  to  the  full  amount  which  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Association  for  such  cinchona  so  in- 
troduced by  them.— Chemist  and  Druggist,  May  7th. 

BARK  AND  DRUG  REPORT. 


(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

London,  May  12. 

Coci-iEivss.-Seveii  bales  good  stout  green  and  brown 
mixed  Huanoco  leaves  were  bought  in  at  2s  per  lb.  today. 
One  small  bag  of  small  dark  leaves  from  Ceylon  was 
bought  in  at  Is  Gd  per  lb. 

Essential  Oils.— For  twenty-one  cases  Cinnamon  leaf 
oil,  each  of  36  bottles,  there  was  no  bid  at  lid  per  oz, 
ifirce  tanks  brown  Citronella  sold  cheaply  at  Ud  per  lb. 
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CACAO  : ITS  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

CULTURE  AND  PREPARATION. 

It  ia  just  possible,  indeed  probable,  that  Trinidad 
may  have  been  the  original  home  of  some  of  the 
varieties  of  the  caoao  plant.  In  any  ease  this 
valuable  vegetable  product  was  introduced  at 
early  date  from  the  adjaoent  Amerioan  continent 
into  the  West  Indian  island,  whioh  is  far  and 
away  the  most  important  soene  of  its  oulture  in 
the  world.  It  is  only  in  quality  that  Ceylon 
oompetes,  and  in  price  obtained  for  the  more 
carefully  prepared  beans.  In  quantity  we  are  no. 
where,  as  yet,  when  our  export  of  less  than  20,000 
owt.  average  is  contrasted  with  200,000  or  more, 
valued  locally  at  over  £600,000,  which  Trinidad 
sends  into  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  was  only 
natural  that  in  taking  up  the  enterprise  we  should 
at  first  trust  to  the  lessons  of  Trinidad  experience  ; 
but,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  Ceylon  planters 
improved  on  the  lessons  taught  them,  so  that, 
judged  by  the  test  of  price  in  the  London  market, 
the  Ceylon  cacao  “beans ’’are  the  best  and  finest 
flavoured  in  the  world.  Something  may  be  due  to 
soil  and  olimate;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  superior  quality  of  our  produot  is  mainly  owing 
to  the  care  and  scientific  skill  with  whioh  the 
seeds  are  fermented,  washed  and  dried.  In  the 
thorough  washing  of  the  seed  which  prevails  in 
Ceylon  a considerable  proportion  of  weight  is  lost, 
and  the  Trinidad  planters  contend  that  the  greater 
number  of  owts.,  for  which  they  receive  a some- 
what lower  price,  compensates  them  and  leaves 
little  iuducement  to  follow  fully  tho  Ceylon  mode 
of  preparation.  All  such  points  and  indeed  all  the 
details  conneoted^with  the  natural  history,  species  or 
varieties  of  the  plant,  its  culture  and  preparation, 
the  properties  of  the  fruit  and  its  value  as  a 
food  (food  of  the  gods  !)  are  given  in  a carefully 
prepared  and  illustrated  handbook,  prepared  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Hart,  f.  l.  s.,  Superintendent  of  tho 
Trinidad  Royal  Botanio  Gardens.  This  gentleman, 
besides  his  experience  in  Jamaica  and  other  West 
Indian  colonies,  has  had  the  advantage  of  travel- 
ling on  the  Amerioan  continent,  and  seeing  the 
oaoao  plant  in  its  native  habitat  in  Venezuela 
and  other  places  in  which  it  is  indigenous.  Added 
to  all  this  are  the  speoial  advantages  for  research 
and  oorreot  conclusions  enjoyed  by  him  in  the 
position  he  occupies  in  Trinidad ; and  it  will  be 
acknowledged  that  few  men  could  be  better  quali- 
fied than  Mr.  Hart  for  the  task  h9  has  undertaken 
and  performed  so  well.  The  book  in  its  printing 
and  get-up  does  great  oredit  to  the  Port  of  Spain 
Government  Printing  Offioe.  The  illustrations 
are  faithful  and  well  executed  portraits  of  the  objects 
intended  to  be  represented.  On  the  front  cover 
there  is  a longitudinal  section  of  a cacao  pod,  show- 
ing the  mode  in  whioh  the  seeds  are  embedded  in 
pulp  and  mucilage,  ani  at  the  end  there  is  a pioture 
of  the  oacaohook  used  for  picking  the  pods,  which 
is  described  as  follows  : — 

The  instrument  is  made  of  a shape  to  be  used 
either  by  a push,  a pull,  or  by  a side  cut,  and 
when  kept  well  sharp,  aad  affixed  to  a light 
bamboo  rod,  serves  admirably  for  collecting  the 

Eods  from  the  higher  branches  of  the  cacao  tree, 
ut  a sharp  cutlass  or  knife  is  used  for  taking  the 
pods  from  that  portion  of  the  tree  within  reach  of 
the  arm.  Care  should  always  be  taken  not  to  cut 
too  close  to  the  “ cushion”  or  point  where  the 
Cacao  pod  is  borne,  as  the  tree  presents  a suc- 
cession of  flowers  and  fruit  from— at  or  near— the 
same  point  each  season,  and  if  the  part  is  wounded 
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by  a cutting  instrument  or  bruised  by  a blunt  one 
the  supply  of  flowers,  and  consequently  fruit,  will 
be  reduced  during  the  following  season. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  the  reader  of  tho  book 
will  centre  in  a lithographed  sheet  of  portraits  of 
the  pods  and  beans,  with  sections  and  measure- 
ments of  the  four  great  varieties  recognized  in 
Trinidad  : — 

No.  1.  Criollo  (synonymous  with  creole  or 
indigenous),  colours  red  and  yellow. 

No.  2.  Forastero,  „ ,, 

No.  3 Amelonudo,  ,,  ,, 

No.  4.  Calabacillo,  ,,  ,, 

Mr.  Hart  thus  describes  the  representations  of  the 
different  kiuds : — 

Illustrations. 

In  selecting  the  Cacao  pods  for  our  Illustrations 
we  have  been  at  considerable  trouble  to  get  what 
must  be  considered  a fair  type  of  each  variety  and 
not  extreme  forms. 

No.  1 represents  a fair  sample  of  Red  and  Yellow 
Criollo.  As  will  be  seen  this  is  always  more  bottle- 
necked and  pointed  than  any  of  the  other  forms. 
The  section  is  drawn  from  an  actual  section  of  the 
pod  represented,  cut  from  the  centre  and  laid  upon 
the  paper.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  outer  covering 
is  very  thin  in  comparison  with  other  varieties, 
and  this  forms  one  of  its  chief  characteristics.  The 
measurement  of  the  pods  may  be  taken  from  the 
scale.  This  variety  certainly  produces  the  finest 
quality  of  Cacao  produced  in  the  West  Indies. 

No.  2 shows  the  character  of  the  Forastero  varie- 
ties. The  Red  variety  as  a rule  shows  a more 
worted  appearance  than  the  Yellow.  As  shewn  by 
the  section  also  drawn  from  actual  section  of  the 
fruits,  the  thickness  of  the  skin  is  rather  greater 
than  in  Criollo.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  ten 
“ furrowed”  Cacao,  while  the  smoother  varieties  are 
called  the  five  “furrowed,”  as  the  intermediate  fur- 
row all  but  disappears  in  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
pods  of  that  class.  The  furrows  are  much  more  de- 
cided in  Foiastero  than  in  Criollo,  as  will  be  noticed 
by  the  depth  shewn  in  the  sections  of  both  the  Red 
and  Yellow  varieties. 

No.  3 as  will  be  seen,  there  is  a wide  margin  of 
difference  between  No.  3 and  the  two  preceding 
numbers,  but  in  the  text  it  will  be  found  that  this  is 
covered  by  the  insertion  of  the  ordinary  Red  and 
Yellow  Forastero  as  Nos.  5 and  6.  There  is  really 
a large  number  of  forms  included  between  these 
two  types,  but  none  however,  which  are  considered 
of  sufficient  prominence  to  be  treated  as  a typical 
variety.  The  Amelonado  is  conspicuous  by  its  thick- 
skinned,  smooth  and  five-furrowed  pod,  but  its  seeds 
are  almost  identical  with  those  of  Nos.  3 and  4,  except 
when  met  with  as  an  extreme  form  approaching 
Calabacillo,  into  which  it  frequently  runs  upon  the 
same  tree. 

No.  4 shows  “ Calabacillo  ” Red  and  Yellow.  The 
pods  are  small,  smooth,  thick-skinned,  and  contain 
little  else  but  flattened  beans,  small,  and  containing 
a large  amount  of  the  bitter  principle  and  purple 
colouring — slightly  rounder  pods  should  perhaps  have 
been  selected  to  represent  faithfully  the  character 
of  this  type, 

The  figures  are  not  ideal  drawings  of  wliat  we 
consider  to  be  a type,  but  are  drawn  from  individual 
pods  of  the  major  oypes  collected  from  an  estate  in 
one  of  the  best  districts  of  the  Island. 

The  varieties  are  fully  described  in  Mr.  Hart’s 
chapter  on  the  “ Botany  and  Nomenclature  of 
C ioao,  with  Description  of  Typical  Forme,  &c.,&o.,” 
which  we  have  previously  extracted  from  the  Trini- 
dad Agricultural  Record  iu  which  it  was  separately 
published.  There  are  several  species  of  the  genus, 
whioh  is  a native  of  tropical  regions  extending 
from  Mexico  to  Brazil,  all  said  to  be  distinct  from 
the  cultivated  kinds,  which  have  doubtless  altered 
much  in  the  processes  of  culture  and  hybridization. 
In  America  the  indigenous  trees  grow  to  a height 
of  forty  feet,  but  the  usual  size  in  Trinidad  (and 
in  Ceylon)  is  about  eighteen  feet  in  height  and 
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lateral  growth.  While  holding  that  the  finest  cacao 
is  produced  by  a variety  known  as  Criollo,  Mr. 
Hart  states  that  Mr.  D.  Morris  appeared  to  be  of 
opinion  that  they  had  no  longer  the  true  Criollo 
variety  in  Trinidad,  while  Messrs.  Sinclair  and 
Ross,  when  they  visited  the  West  Indian  island, 
informed  Mr.  Hart  that  the  cacao  which  fetches 
the  highest  prices  in  Ceylon  was  different  to  any- 
thing they  had  seen  in  Trinindad.  At  the  risk  of 
repetition,  we  quote  as  follows  : — 

Dr.  Trimen  of  Ceylon,  in  his  annual  Report  for 
1890,  falls  into  the  error  of  interpreting  the  word 
“Criollo”  as  being  synonymous  with  “wild.” 

It  is  well-known,  however,  that  the  word  is  never 
used  in  this  sense  in  the  West  Indies,  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  “ Creole  ” being — one  born  in 
a country  or  one  belonging  to  a country.  With  Euro- 
pean Anglicans  the  word  “ Creole”  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  reference  to  a mixture  of  races,  but 
it  is  not  used  in  that  sense  here. 

For  instance,  a child  born  of  white  parents  in  any 
West  Indian  Island,  or  even  on  the  mainland  of 
Central  and  South  America,  is  a “ Creole,”  and  just 
as^much  so  as  a black  or  coloured  child  would  be.  In 
fact,  “Creole”  would  be  better  translated  as“  native” 
than  as  “ wild  ” or  coloured,  a black  or  coloured  child 
being  just  as  much  a Creole  as  a white  one  or  a 
mulatto.  An  English  clergyman  lately  travelling  in 
Trinidad  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  the  word 
Creole  was  used  in  this  sense  here,  and  even  when  shown 
that  the  use  of  the  word  in  his  sense  would  often 
subject  him  to  ridicule,  still  he  said  he  was  not  in- 
clined to  allow  that  the  West  Indian  interpretation 
was  right,  but  felt  inclined  to  follow  his  own.  This 
gentleman  was  “ writing  a book,”  and  possibly  we 
may  hear  more  of  his  conservatism  later  on. 

It  is  important  that  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
“ Creole  ” is  used  should  be  fully  understood  as  we 
have  “Criollo”  as  our  first  variety  of  Cacao. 

If  we  interpret  the  words  criollo  cacao  as  native 
cacao,  and  Forastero  as  foreign  cacao,  and  Calabacillo 
cacao  as  calabash  cacao,  we  shall  have  a better  de- 
finition of  terms,  and  prevent  further  misapplication 
of  the  word  “Criollo.”  The  Calabacillo  is  so  named 
from  its  fruits  resembling  those  of  the  calabash 
tree  (Crescentia  cujete,  L.) 

Dr.  Trimen  (Annual  Report  1890)  remarks  that 
these  names  appear  to  have  had  their  origin  in 
Trinidad,  and  doubts  whether  the  first  or  Creole  was 
“ever  really  a native  plant  there.”  The  misunder- 
standing of  the  word  Creole  probably  leads  him  to 
this  conclusion,  for  how  could  it  be  Native  or  Creole 
(Criollo)  if  imported  into  Trinidad,  unless'  its  name 
was  imported  from  South  America  with  it,  and  if  so 
it  should  be  known  as  the  Criollo  of  South  America 
and  not  simply  Criollo.  The  word  Forastero  is  also 
applied  on  the  Main  to  the  same  cacao  as  in  Trinidad, 
for  _ they  term  it  “ Trinitario  ” in  contradistinction  to 
their  own  Criollo,  and  certainly  a plant  of  Trinidad 
would  be  Forastero  or  foreign  in  Venezuela  or  any 
other  part  of  Central  America,  and  therefore 
their  Forastero  being  a foreign  cacao  and  sup- 
posed to  have  its  origin  in  Trinidad  would  properly 
be  the  Criollo  of  Trinidad  if  the  word  was  used  in 
the  correct  sense. 

It  may  be  possible,  however,  that  Criollo  cacao  is  a 
native  of  both  countries,  and  that  one  has  as 
good  claim  to  it  as  another,  but  the  balance  of  pro- 
bability appears  to  be  that  its  origin  can  be  rightly 
traced  to  South  America  as  indicated  by  Dr.  Trimen, 
but  there  at  present  appears  no  ground  of  proof  in 
support  of  the  proposition. 

Dr.  Trimen  also  repudiates  the  authenticity  of 
the  word  Criollo  as  attached  to  plants  sent  him  from 
the  Trinidad  Botanic  Gardens,  and  turns  them  into 
Forastero  apparently  on  account  of  their  being  dis- 
similar to  “ the  Old  Ceylon  Red  cacao,  also  called 
Caracas  ” (Report  for  1890),  but  he  allows  a little 
later , that  the  Forastero  sent  from  Trinidad  to  Cey- 
lon is  in  the  opinion  of  a large  grower  gradually 
changing  its  character  and  “becoming  more  like 
the  Old  Ceylon  Red,”  or  in  other  words,  is  revert- 
ing to  its  original  type  through  the  influence  of  the 
soil  and  climate  in  which  it  grows. 


If  therefore  it  is  possible  for  Forastero  to  revert 
into  the  Caracas  or  Criollo,  this  circumstance  goe3 
very  far  to  sustain  the  supposition  that  Forastero  is 
merely  a descendant  of  Criollo  or  that  Criollo  is 
a descendant  of  Forastero  : the  change  being 
brought  about  by  circumstances  of  soil  and 
climate  in  each  case.  That  such  a change  is 
quite  possible  and  very  probable,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  our  best  scientific  botanists  do  not 
find  sufficient  distinctive  characters  (notwithstand- 
ing the  differences  in  the  form,  size  and  colour  of 
fruit,  leaf  and  tree)  to  make  more  than  one  species 
of  all  our  cultivated  varieties;  which  as  Dr.  Trimen 
truly  says,  probably  trace  their  origin  to  a common 
wild  parent. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  ultimate  resuscitation 
of  the  Arabian  coffee  enterprise  in  Ceylon  may 
derive  encouragement  from  the  history  of  cacao  in 
Trinidad.  Dr.  de  Verteuil  in  his  work  on  the  island 
states  that  from  its  first  settlement  it  exported 
cacao.  In  1727,  however,  a terrible  epidemic  broke 
out,  which  resulted  in  the  complete  ruin  of  the 
plantations. 

“ Thirty  years  later,  some  Aragonese  Capuchin 
Father  was  successful  in  their  attempt  to  review 
the  culture  of  Cacao  in  the  Island.  They  imported 
from  the  continent  a new  species  (variety  J.  H.  H.) 
the  Cacao  Forastero  which,  though  giving  a produce 
of  inferior  quality  was  nevertheless  promptly  pro- 
pagated as  being  hardier,  that  is  the  Cacao  at  pre- 
sent cultivated  in  the  Island.” 

In  Jamaica,  rJso,  cacao  was,  during  the  last  cen- 
tury visited  by  a “ blast  ” or  b ight,  which  led  to 
its  destruction,  and  yet  the  enterprise  was 
subsequently  revived  with  success.  Mr.  Hart 
states  : — 

The  Calabacillo,  or  that  class  which  gives  small, 
rounded  and  smooth  pods  and  flat  beans,  having  a 
bitter  taste,  is  the  lowes  type  of  cacao  that  is  grown, 
and  requires  the  greatest  amount  of  skill  during 
treatment  to  bring  it  into  marketable  form,  the 
process  of  fermenting  it,  taking  more  than  double 
the  time  required  for  Criollo.  The  tree  however  is 
the  strongest  grower  and  the  hardiest  of  all  the 
varieties,  and  will  thrive  on  poorer  lands  and  on  lands 
on  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  grow  the  finer 
kinds. 

Trees  of  the  Forastero  type  are  also  strong  growers, 
and  its  varieties  are  suitable  for  most  lands  in  which  cacao 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  thrive.  It  approaches 
the  Calabacillo  type  by  the  Amelonado  variety,  both 
red  and  yellow,  and  certainly  stands  as  a large  in- 
termediate and  somewhat  variable  type  between 
Criollo  and  Calabacillo.  In  general  the  Foras- 
tero type  has  a thick  skin.  It  approaches  the 
Criollo  in  form,  or  runs  into  Criollo  by  its 
variety  Cundeamor  verugosa.  red  and  yellow,  but  trees 
may  be  found  bearing  pods  which  are  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  Criollo  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Calabacillo  on  the  other,  thus  showing  the  breadth 
of  form  covered  by  this  kind. 

It  becomes  a question,  therefore,  for  the  planter 
to  ascertain  the  character  of  his  land  with  as  much 
accuracy  as  possible  before  deciding  what  variety  of 
cacao  he  will  plant.  If  very  poor  he  can  rely  upon 
Calabacillo  only.  If  from  moderately  good  to  fairly 
rich,  he  should  rely  upon  the  varieties  of  the  Foras- 
tero type,  but  if  rich  and  lasting  ground,  only  the 
best  types  of  Criollo  should  be  planted. 

The  generality  of  plantations  are  however  of  so 
mixed  a character  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  one 
kind  from  another,  though  there  cannot  be  any  doubt 
that  it  would  more  than  pay  for  any  extra  trouble 
were  the  system  of  planting  each  type  in  separate 
fields  faithfully  carried  out. 

Many  waiters  agree  that  the  flavour  of  cacao  is 
dependent  upon  the  soil,  and  in  this  they  are  prob- 
ably correct,  but  much  must  also  depend  upon  the 
surrounding  conditions,  viz. : moisture,  exposure,  and 
temperature,  in  their  respective  order,  and  perhaps 
more  is  to  be  attributed  to  these  than  to  the  soil, 
although  all  of  them,  it  is  freely  admitted,  may  have 
a direct  influence  on  flavour  and  quality. 
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Mr  Hart  i fittingly  dedicates  his  Handbook  of 
Caoao  to  Governor  Sir  Wm.  Robinson,  recently 
translated  from  Trinidad  to  Hongkong,  who 
while  in  the  West  India  island,  took  the  most 
zealous  interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  botany 
and  agriculture  of  the  colony,  writing  largely  and 
intelligently  himself  on  the  subjeot  of  cacao. 
Following  the  dedication  we  have  the  general 
contents  of  the  parts  (3)  and  chapters  (12)  into 
which  the  work  is  divided,  indicated,  and  this  is 
followed  by  a most  elaborate  index  of  the  contents 
of  each  of  the  twelve  chapters.  Then  comes  the 
preface  in  which  Mr.  Hart  acknowledges  his 
special  indebtedness  to  Mr.  D.  Morris’s  work  on 
cacao  in  Jamaica,  and  stateB  that  Mr.  Morris,  when 
on  a visit  to  Trinidad,  gave  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  and  visited  the  principal  estates 
in  the  island,  paying  special  attention  to  those 
owned  and  directed  by  Sir  Joseph  Needham,  then 
Chief  Justice  of  Trinidad.  A Chief  Justice  m 
Ceylon  is  prohibited,  a3  is  every  high  civil 
servant  of  the  colony,  from  owning  land  or  directing 
its  oultvation.  The  character  of  the  services  in 
the  occidental  and  oriental  colonies  is  very 
different.  Mr.  Hart  adduces  as  his  qualifications 
for  dealing  exhaustively  with  the  subjeot  of  oacao 
the  faot  that  he  had  “ over  eleven  years’  service 
under  the  Jamaica  Government,  during  the  latter 
part  of  which  I administered  the  Botanical  De- 
partment of  that  island,  and  five  years  in  my 
present  office,  a total  of  over  sixteen  years  West 
India  service,  all  spent  in  Botanical  work.”  From 
the  reports  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Prestoe,  Mr.  Hart 
acknowledges  having  drawn  some  valuable  hints.  We 
have  discovered  from  experience  that  only  in  seleot 
localities  of  rioh  free  soil,  warm,  moist  olimate 
and  good  shelter  will  cacao  flourish  in  Ceylon. 
The  produot  is  also  much  more  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  insects  than  are  our  other  great  staples, 
tea  and  coconuts.  Mr.  Hart  states  that  a free 
subsoil  sometimes  compensates  for  a shallow  top- 
soil. Good  forest  is  an  indication  of  good  soil ; and 
Mr.  Hart  favours  shelter  belts  of  the  original  trees 
on  the  land  choseD,  as  well  as  shade  trees  amongst 
the  cacao,  to  the  discussion  of  which  we  shall 
subsequently  come.  We  quote  aB  follows 
An  ideal  spot  on  which  to  found  a cacao  plan- 
tation is  a well  sheltered  vale,  covered  with  large 
trees,  protected  by  mountain  spurs  from  the  prevail- 
ing winds,  well  watered,  and  yet  well  drained,  with 
a good  depth  of  alluvial  soil  on  which  rests  a thick 
deposit  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  easy  of  access, 
and  in  a district  distant  from  lagoons  or  marshes 
for  the  sake  of  the  proprietor’s  health.  Such  a spot 
in  a climate  similar  to  that  of  Trinidad  could  not 
fail  to  produce  regular  crops  of  the  finest  quality 
of  cacao. 

Elevation  above  sea-level  has  also  to  be  considered 
in  choosing  ground  for  planting  cacao.  The  higher 
the  elevation  the  lower  the  degree  of  temperature 
experienced,  and  the  trees  make  smaller  growth  and 
give  less  in  annual  produce. 

Plantations  existing  at  over  a thousand  feet  above 
sea-level  in  Trinidad  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
cannot  take  rank  among  first-class  estates.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  of  sea-level  is  78°  1 Fall. 
From  this  the  reader  can  draw  the  conclusion, 
which  I believe  to  be  correct,  that  planting  cacao 
at  high  elevations  is  not  a measure  of  economy  or 
good  practice,  unless  in  specially  favoured  positions 
with  regard  to  soil  and  exposure. 

Of  oourse  the  difference  of  latitude  would  justify 
a higher  elevation  in  Ceylon  than  in  Trinidad, 
but  we  believe  few  of  the  oacao  estates  in  this 
island  are  situated  at  elevations  above  1 500  feet, 
the  range  being  from  200  feet  above  the  sea  near 
Polgahawela  to  1,000  up  to  1,500  feet  in  the  valleys 
of  Matale  and  Dumbara.  The  chapter  on  the  selec- 
tion of  seed  and  nurseries  commences  thus  ; — 


Cacao  is  invariably  raised  from  seed  by  the  planter 
The  seed  possesses  but  a short  life,  if  exposed  to 
dry  air ; if  kept  in  a moist  situation,  fermentation 
quickly  sets  in  and  the  seed  becomes  useles.  It  is 
thus  very  difficult  to  transport  cacao  seed  to  distant 
countries,  or  to  keep  it  for  any  length  of  time,  un- 
less placed  under  conditions  favourable  to  germina- 
tion. Cacao  may  be  sent  in  ripe  pods  for  short 
journeys  not  exceeding  8 or  10  days,  if  the  pods  are 
kept  entire  and  without  bruises.  A good  method  of 
transporting  seeds  to  a distance  is  to  plant  them 
in  Wardian  cases  and  allow  them  to  germinate  on 
the  voyage. 

For  nursery  purposes  seed  from  the  beat  quality 
of  cacao  only,  should  be  used,  the  largest  beana 
should  be  taken,  and  care  taken  to  procure  them 
from  well  selected  pods.  It  is  a great  mistake  to 
use  seed  of  inferior  varieties,  taken  from  half-ripe 
pods  and  from  trees  in  indifferent  health.  This  ap- 
lies  to  all  varieties  from  Calabacillo  to  Criollo. 

Some  trees  are  better  bearers  than  others,  some 
produce  finer  pods,  and  the  choice,  for  seed  purposes, 
should  rest  upon  those  which  produce  fine  large 
pods,  good  beans,  and  annually  bears  regular  crops. 
In  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  a rule,  like  produces 
like,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  variations  do  occur, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  chances  of  procuring  a 
good  class  of  plants  from  seed  are  in  favour  of  the 
course  recommended,  rather  than  by  procuring  seeds 
from  the  refuse  pods  of  a plantation  (as  is  not  seldom 
done)  and  expect  good  results  to  follow. 

Seed  should  also  be  selected  from  trees  situated 
at  a distance  from  inferior  varieties  of  cacao,  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  the  vari- 
ation which  will  naturally  occur,  where  cross  fertili- 
zation is  free  to  take  place ; for  if  poor  varieties 
are  near  to  the  seed  trees,  the  latter  will  be  liable 
to  produce  a variety  having  some  of  the  characters  of 
the  poorer  kinds,  blended  with  their  own. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  selection 
of  a proper  quality  of  sssd,  if  it  is  the  planter’s  aim 
to  improve  the  quallity  and  quantity  of  his  produc- 
tions. 

Again : — 

Nurseries  made  in  a friable  soil,  well  pulverized, 
in  an  open  situation,  the  seeds  well  cleaned  and 
sown  regularly  their  own  diameter  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  carefully  watered  when  required, 
artificially  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
protected  from  the  trampling  of  animals,  the  ravages 
of  rats  and  mice,  and  carefully  weeded  when  required; 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  strong  and 
healthy  plants.  With  those  who  perfer  raising 
plants  in  boxes — a very  handy  and  economical 
method  all  things  considered — the  best  method  to 
employ  would  be  to  procure  well  rotted  and  sifted 
Coconut  refuse  and  to  sow  the  seeds  regularly, 
about  § inch  below  the  surface,  the  boxes  being  made 
about  six  inches  in  depth  and  well  drained.  If  Coco- 
nut refuse  is  not  to  hand,  a suitable  substitute  may 
be  found  in  well  decomposed  leaf  mould.  Immedi- 
ately the  plants  have  developed  their  first  pair  of 
leaves,  they  may  be  potted  or  transferred  to  nursery 
beds — in  both  cases, shading  them  until  well-establishedo 
If  transferred  to  beds,  the  plants  should  be  put  out, 
about  twelve  inches  apart  each  way — taking  especial 
care  not  to  place  the  plant  too  low  in  the  ground.  More 
plants  die  from  this  cause  than  from  any  other,  both 
in  nursery  and  in  the  field.  No  plant  whatever, 
whether  Cacao  or  any  other,  should  ever  be  placed 
in  the  ground  lower  than  the  position  in  which  it 
stood  in  the  soil  as  a seedling.  Many  people  tell  us  a 
great  deal  about  “tap-root.”  Personally  I have  no 
reverence  whatever  for  even  the  name  of  “ tap-root,” 
but  at  the  same  time  I have  every  respect  for  the 
principle  which  has  led  to  the  great  respect  paid  to 
the  “ tap-root,”  by  the  greater  number  of  West  Indian 
planters,  and  this  principle  is,  that  even  the  slightest 
damage  cannot  occur  to  any  root  without  a loss  to 
the  plant  with  which  it  is  connected 
As  regardB  planting,  the  opinion  in  Trinidad  as  in 
Ceylon  is  in  favour  of  nursery  plants  instead  of 
seeds  “ planted  at  stake.”  There  is  much  in  the 
chapter  on  planting  to  quote  which  in  Ceylon 
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would  be  “ carrying  coals  to  Newcastle,”  but  the 
following  seems  worthy  of  attention:  — 

The  distance  which  Cacao  trees  should  be  planted 
apart  will  be  determined  by  the  planter  in  accord- 
ance with  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  elevation 
above  sea-level.  The  higher  above  sea-level  and  t he 
poorer  the  soil  the  closer  the  trees  may  be  planted 
and  vice  versa — a distance  ranging  from  12  to  15  feet 
apart  each  way  will  probably  meet  all  requirements, 
( i.e .)  12  feet  in  poor  soil  and  15  feet  in  rich  soil. 

In  Grenada  the  practice  of  close  planting  is  followed 
much  more  generally  than  in  Trinidad,  but  successful 
planters  are  to  be  found  among  those  who  follow 
each  system.  The  wide  planting  cultivator  saya,  I 
get  more  fruit  per  tree  and  of  better  quality  than 
the  close  planting  cultivator,  while  the  latter  affirms, 
I get  as  much  from  two  trees  as  you  do  from  one, 
and  the  quality  is  as  good.  Probably  more  depends 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  individual  planter  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  soil  he  is  working  than 
anything  else.  If  it  is  poor  he  will  plant  close,  if 
rich  and  deep,  he  will  regulate  his  planting  accordingly. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  however,  that  where  practi- 
cable, wide  planting  gives  the  advantage  of  afford- 
ing easier  access  to  the  cultivator  for  the  various 
operations  of  pruning,  harvesting,  manuring,  weeding, 
&c.,  and  the  plantations  where  the  practice  is  carried 
out  certainly  assume  a much  better  appearance  than 
those  which  are  crowded  with  trees. 

We  refer  to  Mr.  Hart’s  dictum  against  our  own 
general  experience  when  he  says:  — 

Cacao  is  certainly  benefited  by  intermediate  cul- 
tivation between  the  rows  of  trees  in  their  younger 
stages,  and  planters  who  reside  near  to  their  young 
fields— as  all  should  who  wish  to  work  successfully 
— should  endeavour  to  plant  crops  of  which  he  can 
most  readily  dispose  and  those  which  are  least  ex- 
hausting to  the  land. 

In  the  West  Indies  as  herein  Ceylon  there  are  wide 
divergences  of  opinion  as  to  the  question  of  shade. 
The  general  opinion  respecting  offee  in  Ceylon  was 
that  if  it  could  not  be  grown  without  shade  it  had  bet- 
ter not  be  grown  at  all.  But  cacao  is  a different  pro- 
duct, always  grown  in  a climate  of  intense  sun-beat' 
This  is  what  Mr.  Hart  says  on  the  subject; 

The  question  of  shade  is  one  upon  which  much 
has  been  written,  and  upon  which  there  exists  great 
divergence  of  opinion.  In  the  Island  of  Grenada 
the  general  practice  is  to  grow  Cacao  without  shade. 
In  Trinidad  the  prevailing  practice  is  to  give  the 
plants  permanent  shade  by  planting  umbrageous 
trees  at  regular  intervals  through  the  plantations. 
Bach  system  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvan- 
tages, and  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down, 
but  the  novice  would  certainly  be  safe  in  following 
the  general  practice  of  the  district  in  which  his 
land  is  situated,  giving  due  force  to  any  surrounding 
circumstances  which  may  justify  him  in  using  a modifi- 
cation of  the  prevailing  practice.  As  stated  in  a pre- 
vious chapter,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in 
securing  “ windbreaks”  on  the  side'of  the  plantation  ex- 
posed to  the  prevailing  winds,  and  belts  of  original 
Forest  should  be  left  for  this  purpose  if  practicable. 

< In  Grenada  the  land  in  Cacao  is  sometimes  un- 
dulating, but  in  the  major  part  of  the  Cacao  dis- 
tricts distinctly  hilly.  Where  the  aspect  of  the 
plantation  affords  by  the  conformation  of  the  ground 
itself,  shade  or  shelter  from  a particular  direction, 
artificial  shade  can  certainly  be  dispensed  with  in 
a great  measure,  but  on  level  land  in  Trinidad  the 
general  practice  goes  to  prove  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  to  produce  CacEio  to  perfection. 

For  shade  in  the  lower  lying  lands  of  Trinidad 
the  tree  generally  used  is  the  “ Bocare,”  or  Ery- 
thrina  velutina,  which  affords  a deep  shade.  For  the 
higher  lands  the  “ Anauca,”  or  Erythrina  umbrosa  is 
used.  Both  being  known,  together  with  several  other 
Erytlirinas,  as  “ Bois  Immortel.”  The  Bois  Immortel 
proper,  however,  is  the  “ Anauca,”  Erythrina  umbrosa .* 

* Mr.  Morris  remarks  on  this  point  as  follows:  — 
“ This  tree  is  said  to  store  up  moisture  in  its  tissue 
which  it  is  supposed  to  dole  out  to  the  tree  in  times 
of  drought.  This,  I fear,  is  only  a planter’s  senti- 
ment and  cannot  stand  the  test  of  experiment.” 


The  latter  grows  to  a much  greater  height  than 
the  “ Bocare  ” and  does  not  afford  so  dense  a shade. 
Why  these  trees  should  have  attained  their  present 
high  reputation  is  somewhat  difficult  to  arrive  a>,  but 
one  thing  is  certain,  they  answer  weil  the  purpo;e  for 
which  they  are  used. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  for  timber  or  fuel  is  utterly 
useless  and  the  branches  often  fall  injuring  the  Cacao 
trees  beneath.  Among  the  numerous  timber  trees 
whioh  flourish  in  Trinidad  it  is  strange  that  one  could 
not  have  been  selected  which  would  serve  some  useful 
purpose  besides  affording  shade.  That  Buch  trees  exist 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  find  them. 
The  planter,  however,  should  remember  that  once 
such  n tree  is  found  and  planted,  it  would  materially 
increase  the  value  of  his  estate — certainly  an  induce- 
ment for  him  to  seek  for  suoh.  Nearly  all  trees  sug- 
gested for  such  a purpose  possess  characters  which 
gives  them  no  economic  value.  Mr.  Morris,  however,  in 
his  work  on  British  Honduras  suggests  Castilloa  Elas- 
tica  as  a shade  for  Cacao,  but  haviug  seen  the  plant  in 
its  native  habitat  in  Central  America,  and  having  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing  it  under  oareful  cultiva- 
tion in  Trinidad,  I cannot  confirm  Mr.  Morris’  good 
opinion  of  it,  as  it  appears  from  our  experience  that 
the  tree  itself  requires  shade.  Timber  trees  (to  be 
grown  for  the  timber)  would  be  u’eless  for  Oacaoehade, 
a3  it  would  be  iraj  ossible  to  out  them  without  injury  to 
the  Cacao.  It  is  therefore  patent  that  we  Bhonld  look 
for  a plant  which  produces  an  annual  crop,  whioh 
could  be  gatherei  without  injury  to  the  Caoao  The 
Rubber  tree  iB  certainly  such  a plant,  if  it  would  only 
thrive  above  the  Cacao,  and  there  are  doubtless  many 
other  fruit-bearing  and  umbrageous  trees,  with  which 
it  would  desirable  to  experiment. 

The  TIeveas  or  Sipkonias,  whioh  supply  the  Para  Rub- 
ber of  the  Loudon  markets,  are  likely  trees  for  this 
purpose,  but  they  are  of  much  slower  growth  than  the 
Immortel.  Terminalia  belenca  which  suplies  the“myra- 
bolaus  ” of  commerce  might  al'o  be  tried.  Both  these 
trees  thrive  well  in  Trinidad.  It  will  be  seen  that 
although  it  is  desirable  to  procure  a better  tree  than 
the  “ Bois  Immortel,”  it  is  a diffioult  task  to  find  one, 
and  the  novice  had  therefore  better  rest  content  with 
what  has  served  the  p'anter  so  well  in  the  past,  and 
stick  to  the  Bois  Immortel,  leaving  the  experimental 
trials  of  new  plants  to  the  more  experienced  planter. 

Our  experience  of  Grevillea  robusta  leads  us  to 
suggest  that  it  might  prove  valuable  as  a shade 
tree.  There  is  a manurial  value  in  the  immense 
quantity  of  leaves  this  tree  sheds.  In  Southern 
India  the  grevillea,  when  planted  as  a shade  for 
ooffee,  gets  the  credit  of  destroying  the  fungus  so 
fatal  to  our  old  staple.  Mr.  Hart  proceeds  : — 

Having  decided  upon  the  qusstion  of  the  permanent 
shado  he  will  use,  the  planter  should  make  arrange- 
ments to  plant  it  either  before  or  at  tbe  same  time  as 
the  Cacao.  The  distance  and  manner  of  planting  will 
depend  a great  deal  upon  the  ground,  tbe  quality  of 
tho  soil  and  the  exposure,  but  the  usual  distance  is 
from  35  to  40  feet  apart  each  way  for  the  “ Booare,” 
and  from  40  to  45  feet  apart  from  the  “Anauca.” 

If  the  planter  believes,  what  we  certainly  do  not, 
that  “ intermediate  culture  ” will  do  good  and  not 
harm  to  the  cacao  plants,  the  following  informa- 
tion from  Mr.  Hart’s  book  will  be  valuable  to  him:  — 

For  the  smaller  shade  plants,  Corn  (Zea  mays). 
Pigeon  or  Gongo  Pea  ( Gajanus  indiem ),  Tannias,  Ed- 
does,  or  Cocoes  ( Colocasia  esculenta),  Castor  oil  ( Ricinus 
communis),  Cassava  ( Manihot  utillissima)  and  the 
Banana  or  Plantain  (Musa  sapientum),  can  be  used. 
The  Banana  or  Plantain  used  for  shade  is  usually 
planted  intermediate  between  the  permanent  rows  of 
Cacao.  If  Caoao  isatl5feet, then  Banana7§  and  so  od.  A 
variety  of  Plantain  commonly  known  as  the  “ Moko,” 
or  “jumbi  Plantain,”  is  preferred  to  other  members 
of  the  family  by  Trinidad  planters  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  secondary  shade.  The  fruit  of  this  plant  is 
however  considered  fit  for  little  else  but  cattle  food, 
though  the  green  fruit  when  dried  and  pounded  makes 
a wholesome,  pleasant  and  nutritive  meal,  which  is  a 
most  suitable  food  for  invalids  and  children.  Sinoe  the 
Banaua  trade  has  assumed  such  large  proportions  in  the 
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West  Indies,  attention  has  been  called  to  thevalue  of 
the  Banana  as  a shade  plant  for  Cacao.  The  fruit  ship- 
ped from  Jamaica  is  known  there  as  the  “ Martinique 
Banana,”  and  in  the  various  Colonies  it  appears  under 
different  names;  in  Trinidad  beiog  recognized  only 
under  the  name  of  “ Gros  Miohel,”  and  the  plaut 
proves  by  those  who  have  tried  it  to  be  very  suitable  for 
Cacao  shade. 

The  distance  at  which  the  intermediate  shade  plants 
should  be  placed  apart  is  a matter  of  the  planter’s  con- 
venience, the  skilful  will  always  take  care  that  he  has 
enough  and  not  too  much,  but  as  they  are  removed 
after  four  or  five  yearn  it  matters  little  really  what  is 
the  exsct  distance  they  are  placed  apart  so  long  as  the 
object  is  attsiued  of  giving  the  Cacao  the  necessary 
shade. 

In  this  ooloDy,  where  perfeotly  olean  weeding  is 
the  ru'e,  it  is  amusing  to  learn  how  different  the 
system  is  where  labour  is  so  scarce  and  dear  and 
the  soil  so  rich  as  in  Trinidad  : — 

The  after  cultivation,  i.e.  xoeeding  or  cutlassing  of  a 
Cacao  estate  is  a work  wbich  is  done  on  the  avetage 
about  twice  in  each  year.  It  is  done  by  task  work  as  a 
rule  and  at  the  rate  of  40o  to  50c  per  task,  or  at  a cost 
of  i bout  6s  per  acre. 

Mr.  Hart  holds  the  opinion  that  a “ cacao  or  any 
other  tree  in  good  health  needs  no  manure  ”1  In 
defence  of  his  theoiy  he  gives  his  idea  of  what 
a cacao  tree  in  good  health  should  be: — 

It  is  a tree  which  from  the  seedling  stage  has  an- 
nually made  good  periodic  growth,  producing  leaves 
and  branches  wbich  are  healthy  aud  strong,  without 
disease,  or  blight,  and  which  produoes  an  average  crop 
of  fruit,  without  dropping  it  prematurely  or  losing  it 
by  the  attaoks  of  disease,  and  a tree  which  can  with- 
stand a maximum  of  either  drought  or  rainfall  with- 
out its  general  bearing  being  affected. 

Snch  a tree  I say  needs  no  manure.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  understood  that  I hold  the  opinion  that 
no  manure  should  ever  be  applied  to  Cacao,  for  snob 
would  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principle*  and 
practice  of  agricultural  science  and  could  not  bo  up. 
held.  The  application  of  manure  lo  trees  planted  in 
poor  soil,  to  trees  which  are  in  weak  health,  or  to 
trees  which  it  is  desirable  should  make  a more  than 
usually  rapid  growth  to  serve  a purpose  of  the  cul- 
tivator, would  have  good  effect,  and  could  not  be 
depreoated,  but  the  application  of  manures  to  treeB 
in  good  health  and  in  average  bearing,  would  have 
the  result  of  encouraging  rank  growth  which  would 
be  non-productive  and  a loss  of  crop  wou'd  be  the 
result.  A tree,  like  a horse,  can  do  more  work  when 
in  “condition”  and  with  less  exertion  than  it  can  if 
overfed  or  surfeited.  Manure  may,  however,  be  ad- 
vantageously applied  to  trees  in  average  health, 
should  it  be  found  that  the  plant  has  set  itself  more 
work  to  do  than  it  can  efficiently  carry  out,  i.e.  by 
setting  a larger  crop  of  fruit  than  usual.  In  such  a 
oase  the  application  of  manure  would  oertainly  be 
benefioial  and  enable  the  tree  to  oarry  a crop  which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  and  without  manure,  it 
would  not  be  able  to,  but  the  application  of  manure 
to  a tree  before  the  fruit  is  formed,  or  at  an  early 
period  of  its  growth,  would  probably  result  in  incit- 
ing the  tree  to  produoe  a large  amount  of  branch 
growth,  to  the  detriment  of  the  fruit,  which  would 
probably  fall. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the  application  of 
manures  to  Cacao  (having  reference  to  chemical  or 
artificial  manures  chiefly)  requires  great  judgment 
and  should  only  be  done  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  a skilful  cultivator,  or  loss  may  result, 
’ft  here,  however,  the  plantation  will  evidently  be  the 
better  as  a whole  for  the  stimulating  action  of  manure 
owiDg  to  a poor  soil,  its  application  may  be  made 
general  and  not  speoial  from  tree  to  tree. 

Farm  yard  or  stable  manure  can  always  be  applied 
with  much  greater  safety  than  chemical  manures,  it 
is  not  so  quiok  in  its  action,  but  the  effect  lasts 
longer  upon  the  treo. 

He  then  warns  cultivators  against  deep  digging 
and  outting  the  feeding  rootlets,  while  pointing 


out  that  in  natural  forests  a process  allied  to 
mulching  goes  on.  We  suppose  the  system  in  vogue 
in  Ceylon  of  plaoing  manure  in  holes  dug  between 
every  four  plants  is  as  good  for  caoao  as  for  coffee 
and  tea.  We  must  not  omit  the  following  para- 
graph : — 

The  plant  or  tree  does  not,  however,  obtain  all 
its  food  from  the  soil,  as  the  surrounding  air  pro- 
vides it  with  a large  prop-i  tion  of  its  nourishment, 
taken  up  in  a gaseous  form  by  its  leaves.  It  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  cultivator  therefore  to  maintain 
on  his  trees  as  large  a proportion  of  healthy  leaves 
as  the  tree  can  carry.  Whether  the  food  is  taken 
np  by  the  roots  or  by  the  leaves  themselves,  the 
leaves  are  the  organs  in  which  all  the  material  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  growth  and  reproduction  is  formed 
and  distributed- 

The  system  of  pruning  recommended  is  founded 
on  this  principle,  and  Mr.  Hart  states:— 

Given  a young  tree  in  good  health,  aud  with  a 
single  stem,  the  pruning  should  oommenoe  by  the 
regulation  of  the  primaries,  or  first  branches  made 
by  the  tree.  There  Bliould,  as  a general  rule,  be 
only  three,  or  at  most  four  primary  branches  left 
on  the  cacao  tree.  These  should  be  encouraged  to 
extend  themselves  laterally,  as  they  have  a natural 
tendency  to  do,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  de- 
velop at  regular  distances  the  secondary  branches. 
The  tertiary  branches  should  also  be  encouraged  to 
grow  at  regular  interval^. 

In  these  stages  the  operation  should  be  performed 
before  the  wood  is  sufficiently  hard  to  require  the 
use  of  the  knife,  by  the  method  called  pinching 
which  is  carried  out  with  the  thumb  and  finger 
pinching  off  the  youog,  succulent  shoots  that  are  not 
required.  At  all  times  it  should  be  the  endeavour  of 
the  pruner  to  maintain  the  tree  well  balanced,  i.  e. 
it  should  not  have  one  branch  growing  more  rapidly 
than  another  so  ns  to  make  it  appear  lop-sided  from 
any  point  of  view.  Many  cultivators  do  not  regard 
this  point  sufficiently  in  carrying  out  their  pruning 
perations  and  many  branches  are  left,  owing  to 
their  being  hearing  branches,  wbich  for  the  perma- 
nent security  of  the  tree,  for  its  appearance  and 
for  its  general  bearing  qualities,  should  be  removed; 
for  it  is  much  better  to  check  at  once  the  ten- 
dency cf  a tree  to  assume  an  irregular  aud  un- 
cultivated form,  than  to  allow  a branch  to  grow 
for  a time  and  finally  be  compelled  to  remove  it  when 
of  a larger  size. 

The  pruning  of  a tree  should  be  conducted  with  a 
view  to  the  production  of  fruit.  Unless  we  have  a 
plentiful  supply  of  good  healthy  leaves,  evenly  dis« 
tributed  over  the  tree  so  as  to  obtain  a maximum 
of  the  light  a. id  air  they  require,  we  cannot  expect 
to  seoure  large  crops  of  fruit,  in  faot  unless  the 
machinery  is  in  good  working  order  and  the  supply 
of  fuel  abundant,  we  cannot  expect  a good  output. 
The  leaves  and  roots  represent  the  machinery,  and 
water,  sunlight,  air  and  manure,  acting  together,  may 
well  represent  the  fuel  supplied. 

The  branches  of  a cicao  tree  therefore,  should  be 
evenly  distributed,  so  that  the  leaves  they  carry  may 
be  maintained  in  good  health,  and  just  thinly  enough 
distributed  to  admit  sufficient  snn  aud  air  to  mature 
the  fruit. 

Then  come  directions  to  cut  out  all  useless  wood 
and  “ gormandizers,  ” and  the  principle  is  quoted 
that  : — 

Every  physiologist  knows  that  unless  branches  are 
produced,  roots  cannot  be,  and  the  production  of  root 
is  in  exaot  ratio  to  the  production  of  branch. 

The  author  adds  : — 

If  pruning  is  doue  by  a saw  the  wounds  should 
afterwards  be  smoothed  over  with  a sharp  knife,  as  they 
always  heal  over  better  if  thus  treated.  In  situations 
where  the  oacao  beetle  or  beetles  (for  there  are 
several  species),  are  plentiful  a mixture  of  ooal  tar 
and  clay  of  the  consistency  of  paint  sbould  be  ap- 
plied to  all  wounds. 

Pruning  with  a blunt  cutlass,  knife,  or  cacao  hook, 
should  never  be  allowed.  The  instruments  used  should 
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be  those  only  whioh  are  able  to  carry  a keen  edgp; 
and  pruners  should  always  be  supplied  with  the 
means  of  sharpening  them  without  leaving  the  field. 
Mr.  Hart  is  sceptical  as  to  the  popular  notion  of 
the  influence  of  the  moon  on  vegetation,  pruning 
is,  of  course,  best  carried  out  at  the  close  of 
orop  time ; and  Mr.  Hart  advises  the  removal  of 
pruniDgs,  lest  they  should  breed  beetles.  The 
obapter  on  pruning  closes  thus  : — 

Good  maxims  for  the  cultivator  are,  “ prune  little, 
but  prune  often  ; prune  carefully,  but  prune  with 
decision.  Prune  for  leaves  and  a crop  must  come.” 
For  Ceylon  planters  we  need  not  quote  what 
is  said  about  roading  and  draining  ; but  the 
following  principle  is  worth  noticing,  viz.  that  ‘‘the 
richer  the  soil,  the  nearer  the  roads  should  be  to- 
gether.” The  temperature  at  whioh  eaoaocan  best  be 
grown  is  indicated  by  that  of  the|Trinidad  Royal  Bo- 
tanio  Gardens  : mean  of  4 lyears  ending  1890,  78-6  ; 
mean  minimum  69-4  ; mean  maximum  86-8  ; mean 
annual  humidity  (a|most  important  quality  of  climate, 
79.  The  four  years’  mean  rainfall  was  71-65,  for 
35  years  it  was  65-49  inches  only.  Mr.  Hart 
states : — 

In  my  experience,  humidity  is  a much  more  im- 
portant feature  in  plant  growth  than  temperature 
alone,  and  no  plant  suffers  more  than  Cacao  at  periods 
when  the  air  is  deficient  in  moisture.  Even  in  the 
driest  weather  in  Trinidad  the  Hygrometer  shows 
that  during  the  later  portion  of  the  night  and  early 
morning  the  moisture  in  the  air  closely  approaches 
to  saturation  and  it  is  only  the  readings  of  the  periods 
between  10  a.m.  and  4 p.m.  which  reduoed  the  record 
to  the  average  of  78. 

Cacao  can  stand  a oertain  amount  of  severe  drought 
for  short  intervals,  but  districts  which  are  subject  to 
continued  dronght,  are  certainly  not  suitable  j or  the 
cultivation  of  the  Cacao  tree , as  under  such  circumstancee 
the  Cacao  tree  MUST  certainly  die- 
Under  rainfall  Mr.  Hart  states : — 

Countries  in  which  the  mean  annual  rainfall  is 
greater  than  in  Trinidad  may  not  possess  the  same 
humidity,  and  therefore  are  not  es  suitable  for  the 
cultivation  of  our  plant,  and  countries  on  the  other 
hand  which  exhibit  a smaller  annual  rainfall  may  be 
more  suitable  for  Cacao  cultivation  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  requisite  amount  of  humidity ; for 
in  no  country  is  the  humidity  fully  determined  by 
or  coincident  with  the  rainfall,  as  it  is  often  influ- 
enced by  many  other  outside  conditions.  On  the 
sonth  side  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica  for  instance, 
although  a similar  temperature  prevails  as  in  Trini- 
dad, the  humidity  shows  a remarkable  divergence 
from  our  record,  and  in  that  fact  shows  plainly  that 
this  district  is  utterly  unsuited  for  the  growth  of 
Cacao.  Though  there  are  other  situations  in  that 
Island  where  the  requisite  humidity  can  be  obtained 
and  where  the  tiee  thrives  exceedingly  well  and  pro- 
duces large  orops  and  fruit. 

The  planter  must  not  take  it  for  granted  therefore, 
that  because  he  is  in  the  AVest  Indies,  Central  or 
South  America,  eto.,  etc.,  in  a climate  exhibiting  a 
temperature  similar  to  Trinidad,  that  he  can  rely  upon 
such  a situation  or  climate  as  being  suitable  for 
Caoao,  for  he  cannot  do  so,  as  he  will  find  probably 
to  his  cost  if  he  attempts  the  venture.  Having 
thus  learnt  what  the  Cacao  tree  requires  in  the 
matter  of  moisture  or  humidity  the  planter  must 
examine  for  himself  and  depend  on  his  own  judgment 
in  selecting  a spot  for  a Oacao  plantation,  especially 
if  it  happens  to  be  in  a country  where  the  cultivation 
of  that  product  has  not  preoeded  him. 

In  the  West  Indies  as  in  other  countries  the  higher 
the  elevation  the  oooler  the  temperatnre,  and  the 
greater  the  moisture  during  the  hours  of  darkness, 
and  in  hilly  situations  in  well  sheltered  positions  Oacao 
has  been  found  to  thrive  owing  to  the  presence  of 
Bufficient  humidity  in  places  where  the  temperature 
is  very  much  below  the  mean  annual  of  the  finest 
Oacao  districts. 

Here  we  olose  our  notioe  of  thi3  valuable 
e-andbook  on  the  oulture  and  preparation  of  a 


very  interesting  and  valuable  food  product,  which 
holds  an  important  place  in  the  estate  culture  of 
Ceylon.  AATo  have  still  to  deal  with  the  harvesting 
of  the  fruit  and  the  treatment  of  the  ‘‘beans” 
to  prepare  them  for  the  market,  on  which  subject 
the  information  is  full  and  interesting.  To  the 
remaining  subjeots  treated  of  by  Mr.  Hart  we  hope 
to  address  ourselves  in  a closing  article  on  “ Theo- 
broms,”  the  food  of  the  gods,  as  Ambrosia 
(fOeylon  tea)  was  doubtless  (?)  the  favorite  tipple 
0f  the  members  of  the  Greek  Pantheon. 


TEA  EXPORTS  FROM  CHINA  IN  1891. 

Consul  R.  J.  Forrest  reports  on  the  trade  of  Amoy 
for  1891  in  the  following  terms:  — 

Load,  which  is  used  for  the  lining  of  tea-boxes, 
deoliDes  in  sympathy  with  the  tea  trade. 

The  main  exports  fr>  m Amoy  are,  in  the  order  of 
their  value,  tea,  sugar,  paper,  and  tobacco.  In  road- 
ing the  following  figures  in  regard  to  Tea  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  deal  with  the  exports  from 
January  to  Deoember  of  each  year,  so  that  both  new 
and  old  seasons’  teas  are  inoluded  in  the  returns 

given:—  1891.  1899.  1889. 

Amoy  teas  lb  3,195,493  3,258,736  3,343,700 

Formosa  teas  lb.  20,275,419  15,087,967  17,992,524 


lb,  23,470,212  18,316,703  21,336,224 

These  figures  represent  the  total  export  of  Amoy 
teas  and  of  Formosa  tens  exported  through  Amoy  to 
foreign  countries  aud  to  Chinese  ports.  The  latter 
took  very  small  quantities,  namely,  52,575  lb.  in  1889, 
92,325  lb.  in  1890,  and  44,1161b.  in  1891.  AVitb  the 
exception  of  an  insignificant  quantity  of  Souchong 
these  teas  are  Oolongs.  For  Amoy  teas  the  export  of 
1891  is  the  lowest  on  record,  while  the  Formosa  ex- 
port has  not  been  surpassed.  In  my  report  on  the  tea 
trade  of  Amoy  for  1890  I remarked  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  silver  question  and  the  speculation  excite- 
ment created  in  tho  United  States,  1890  would  havo 
been  a most  discouraging  year,  and  that  when  trade 
resumed  its  normal  course  it  would  appear  that  Amoy’s 
share  in  the  tea  trade  is  gradually  and  surely  de- 
creasing. My  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  : the  export 
of  Amoy  Oolong  to  the  United  States  hes  fallen  from 
1,710,139  lb.  in  1S90  to  1,163,656  lb.  in  1891  aud  the 
end  of  tho  decline  has  not  yet  been  reached. 

The  faot  is,  Formosa  is  gradually  extinguishing  the 
tea  trade  of  Amoy,  and  the  foreign  merchant  has  to 
send  his  agent  to  Tumsui,  where  the  question  as  to 
weight  of  dollars  has  not  yet  been  raised.  There  the 
native  dealers  are  prepared  without  cavil  to  accept  as 
good  dollars  coins  which  defacement  and  chopping  have 
rendered  lighter  than  when  issued  from  the  mint. 
Here  they  are  not. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Bullock  reports  to  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury on  tho  trade  of  Kiukiang  for  the  year  1891  as 
follows  : — 

Tea. — Knowing  how  China  tea  has  been  superseded 
in  England  by  Ceylon  aad  Indian,  one  at  first 
sight  can  hardly  believe  the  figures,  which  show 
how  6mall  has  been  the  diminution  in  export  from 
Kiukiang.  The  tact  seems  to  be  that,  so  far  as 
Kiukiang  tea  is  concerned,  as  the  consumption  in 
England  declines,  that  in  Russia  grows  almost  pari 
passu. 

As  compared  with  1890  Black  Tea  even  shows  a 
certain  increase — namely,  25,681,012  lb.  or  192,630 
piculs,  against  181,922  piculs  in  1890.  But  as  one  can 
get  a fairer  idea  from  a number  of  seasons  together,  I 
have  taken  the  average  of  the  last  three  periods  of  five 
years.  In  1876-80  the  average  export  was  about  190,000 
piculs  ; in  1881-85,  about  205,000  piculs  ; in  1886-90, 
about  198,000  piculs.  Thus  the  figures  for  1891,  though 
lower  than  those  for  the  last  decade  are  above  those 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago. 

AATth  Green  Tea,  a less  important  artiole,  the  case  is 
ery  different.  In  1891  the  export  was  4,615,656  lb. 
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or  34,617  piculs,  almost  exactly  s much  as  in  1890 
while  for  the  three  periods  above-mentioned  it  averaged 
respectively  49,000  piculs,  48,000  piculs,  and  40,000 
piculs,  so  that  in  this  branch  of  the  trade  a eteady 
decline  has  set  in.  Taking  black  tea  and  green  tea 
together,  one  may  fay  roughly  that  the  export  is  less 
than  it  was  when  it  was  at  its  highest  a few  years  ago 
by  something  under  10  per  cent. 

Brick  Tea  for  .Russia,  as  in  1890,  shows  only  about 
half  the  amount  that  it  did  two  or  three  years  back 
the  figures  for  1891  being  2,005.548  lb  or  15,041  piculs. 
Want  of  tea  dust  is  said  to  account  for  this. 

Tablet  tea  appears  for  the  first  time  in  Kinking  re- 
turns, machinery  for  its  manufacture  having  recently 
been  erected  here.  The  quantity  of  it  shipped  was 
493,392  lb.  Tablet  tea  is  mide  from  the  very  best 
quality  of  tea  dust.  It  is  formed  by  pressure  aloce 
into  small  cakes,  which  are  perfectly  strong  and  s lid 
and  rather  resemble  chocolate  iu  appearance.  The 
material  is  not,  like  brick  tea,  moistened  with  steam 
before  beiDg  compressed,  ami  the  flavour  is  not  in  any 
way  impaired  by  the  process  of  manufacture.  Taking 
up  little  space,  and  being  unlikely  lo  get  spoilt  or 
damaged,  it  presents  the  best  and  most  convenient 
form  of  tea  that  oue  can  possibly  imagine  for  travel- 
lers, backwoodsmen,  or  armies  iu  the  field. 

The  export  of  CoDgou  commenoed  in  May  and  was 
almost  ended  in  July.  That  of  green  tea  began  iu  July 
and  was  nearly  fiDi-he  1 in  October,  Brick  and  tablet 
tea  began  togoawiy  in  October,  and  continued  to  do 
so  till  the  end  of  the  year.  The  export  of  <ea  in  the 
three  months  of  May,  Ju^eand  July  was  18,600,3281b., 
3,588,843  lb.  and  4,141,600  lb.  respectively. 

The  following  was  furnished  to  this  office  by  a very 
high  authority,  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell,  of  this  port. 
Musters  of  Ningchows  began  to  arrive  on  May  3,  and 
of  Keemungs  on  May  6.  Extreme  prices  were  a^ked 
for  the  former,  and  no  business  was  practicable  here,  but 
the  ters  mot  with  a good  reception  in  Hsnkow,  where 
Russian  buyers  competed  for  the  finest  parcels  at  prices 
lar  above  tbe  level  of  last  year,  the  range  being  from 
Tls.  00  to  Tls.  75  (one  parcel  at  Tls.  75),  against  Tls.  50 
to  Tie.  60.  The  prices  paid  are  nccouuted  for  by  tbe 
fact  that  “first  chops”  were  usually  small.  Kee- 
mungs,  which  hitherto  have  not  been  in  demand  for 
Russia,  were  more  freely  offered  hr  re,  and  the  finest 
parcels  were  bought  at  Tls.  40  to  Tls.  45,  being  Tls.  3 
or  Tls.  4 or  over  last  year’s  rates.  Kiukiang  pack  teas 
were  of  average  quality,  and  realised  good  prices  when 
pure.  Tbe  first  crop  was  about  the  same  s'ze  as  last 
year,  or  practically  21,000,000  lb.  Second  crops,  Niug 
chows,  begun  to  arrive  on  June  13.  Quality  was  very 
poor,  and  no  business  took  p'ace  here.  — L.  and  C. 
Express. 


INDIAN  PRESERVES. 

The  demand  for  Indian  preserves  and  jams  has 
greatly  increased  during  the  past  few  years.  In  In- 
dia preserves  and  jellies  are  made  of  the  pear,  qu'  ice, 
mango,  tamarind,  date,  banana,  guava,  and  other 
fruits.  In  Singapore  pineapples  are  preserved  whole, 
and  in  the  Bahamas  the  manufacture  is  also  carried 
on  on  a large  scale,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  1,000,000 
cans  annually.  Each  can  of  fruit,  before  the  syrup 
is  added,  weighs  2 lbs.  From  12,000  to  14,000  can  be 
filled  in  a day,  and  25,000  pines  are  usually  consumed 
daily  during  the  season.  In  Singapore  much  enterprise 
has  been  shown  in  preserving  tropical  fruits.  There  are 
two  or  three  firms  who  deal  largely  in  them. 

The  Indian  preserves  were  formerly  much  in  re- 
quest. Thus,  in  the  13th  century  the  most  renowned 
preserve  was  a paste  made  of  candied  ginger.  Among 
other  fruits,  &c.,  preserved  in  their  natural  state  in 
syrup,  crystallised  with  sugar,  or  made  into  jelly,  are  the 
pineapple,  bread-fruit,  ginger,  jack-fruit,  the  papaw, 
mangosteen,  pomeloe,  guava,  and  nutmeg.  Although 
in  flavour  and  preparation  these  preserves  may  not  equal 
those  of  Europe,  they  make  an  agreeable  change. 

Pineapple. — The  Pineapple  is  one  of  the  best  of 
tropical  fruits,  although  it  is  produced  of  a superior 
quality  by  European  cultivators.  Its  sweet  and  acid 
flavour,  and  pleasant  aroma,  make  it  sought  after  by 
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consumers  of  all  classes.  One  house  in  Singapore  ships 
about  70,000  tins  of  this  fruit.  Pineapple  marmalade 
(thought  by  some  to  be  the  most  delicious  preserve  in  the 
world)  might  also  be  sold  at  5d.  per  pound  in  London. 

Guava  Jelly— There  are  two  species  of  guava  fruit, 
the  red  guava,  and  the  white,  or  Peruvian  guava’. 
Both  make  excellent  sweetmeat  paste  or  jelly,  which 
is  very  pleasant  and  nutritious,  from  its  superior  power 
of  assimilation  with  the  gastric  juice,  and  perfect 
development  of  saccharine. 

It  is  said  that  a hundred  different  preserves  could 
be  made  from  a judicious  blending  of  the  fruits  of 
the  East  and  West  Indies  and  South  America, 

The  jamun  (Syzyyium  jambolamim),  a sort  of  long, 
dark,  purple  plum,  the  size  of  a large  date,  makes 
excellent  preserves,  and  has  exactly  the  flavour  of 
black-currant  jelly,  to  simulate  which  large  quantities 
are  sent  from  India  to  England.  It  is  also  used  for 
flavouring  other  jams. 

The  fruits  of  Inocarpus  edulis  are  preserved  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  A sweet  conserve  is  made  in 
India  of  the  fruits  of  Terminalia  Chebula.  Another 
is  made  of  the  fruits  of  Pliyllanthus  distichus,  at 
Birbhum  in  Bengal.  The  acid  calyces  of  the  rosella 
( Hibiscus  sabdarijja)  are  converted  into  an  excellent 
jelly,  which  would  be  highly  appreciated  in  England, 
if  once  introduced.  Jam  and  jelly  are  made  in  Canada 
from  the  fruit  of  Shepherdia  aryentea. 

The  fruit  of  Spondias,  not  unlike  a cherry,  is  made 
into  jelly.  The  scarlet  fruit  of  the  quandong 
( Fusanus  acuminatus),  the  size  of  a small  peach,  make 
an  excellent  preserve  for  tarts  iu  Australia. 

The  tamarind  plum  ( Dialium  indum ) of  Java  has 
a pod  filled  with  a delicate,  agreeable  pulp,  much 
less  acid  than  the  tamarind.  The  golden  drupes  of 
Spondias  cytherea , or  dulcis , a native  of  the  Society 
Islands,  are  compared,  for  flavour  and  fragrance,  to 
the  pineapple.  The  large  acid  fruits  of  the  kai  apple 
(Aberia  caffra ) of  Natal  can  be  converted  into  a good 
preserve  of  the  red-currant  jelly  class.  The  fruit  of 
Cornea  speciosa  is  delicious;  it  is  called  “mangaba” 
by  the  Brazilians,  and  when  ripe  is  brought  in  great 
quantities  to  Pernambuco  for  sale. 

The  fruit  of  the  goumi,  of  Japan  ( Elagnus  edulis), 
makes  excellent  preserves,  fruit  syrups,  and  tarts.  The 
berries  of  Pyrus  aucuparia,  and  of  P.  baccata  are  made 
into  comfits,  conserves,  and  compotes.  The  fruits  of 
Astrocarpum  ayri  of  Brazil,  are  made  into  an  excellent 
preserve,  which  is  much  esteemed  in  that  country. 

The  fruit  of  the  Chinese  quince  (Diorpyros  amara) 
is  converted  into  sweetmeats,  of  which  the  Chinese 
are  exceedingly  fond. 

The  bread-fruit,  in  syrup  or  crystallised,  may  please 
native  plates,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  find  favour  in 
Europe,  being  flavourless,  and  more  of  a food  sub- 
stance than  a fruit. 

Preserved  ainger  is  popular  in  England,  but  is  not 
much  esteemed  on  the  Continent.  The  Spaniards 
eat  raw  ginger  in  the  morning,  to  give  them  an 
appetite ; and  it  is  used  at  table  fresh  or  candied. 
Among  sailors  it  is  considered  antiscorbutic.  The 
quantity  of  preserved  ginger  imported  ranges  annu- 
ally from  1,500  to  2,500  cwt.,  value  £3,500  to  £4,300. 
It  forms  the  bulk  of  the  succades  received  from  the 
Chinese  Empire,  18,000  to  20,000  cwt.  coming  from 
Hong  Kong.  Some  ginger  is  also  received  from  In- 
dia. The  mode  of  preparing  it  in  the  East  is  as 
follow's : — The  racemes  are  steeped  in  vats  of  water 
for  four  days,  changing  the  water  once.  After  being 
taken  out,  spread  on  a table,  and  well  picked  or 
pierced  with  bodkins,  they  are  boiled  in  a copper 
cauldron.  They  are  then  steeped  for  two  days  and 
nights  in  a vat  with  a mixture  of  water  and  rice 
flour.  After  this  they  are  washed  with  a solution 
of  shell  lime  in  a trough,  then  boiled  with  an  equal 
weight  of  sugar,  and  a little  white  of  egg  is  added 
to  clarify.  The  ginger,  candied  or  dried  in  sugar, 
is  shipped  in  small  squares  of  zinc.  That  preserved 
in  syrup,  is  sent  out  in  jars  of  glazed  porcelain  of 
6 and  3 lbs.,  and  packed  in  cases  of  six  jars.  The 
quality  called  “mandarin”  is  put  up  in  barrels. 

Tli e papaw  [Carica  papaya)  is  a fleshy,  pulpy  fruit,  of 
an  orange  colour,  sweet  and  refreshing,  which  is  eaten 
as  the  melon  is  in  Europe.  This  fruit,  however,  in  syrup 
crystallised,  has  very  much  the  taste  of  a turnip. 
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The  mangosteen  is  a fruit  about  the  size  of  a man- 
darin orange,  of  a sweet  flavour,  accompanied  with 
a slight  acidity,  and  an  odour  resembling  the  rasp- 
berry. It  is  the  produce  of  Garcinia  mangostana, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  and  famous  of  the 
fruits  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  ranking  with  the 
pineapple.  Presents  of  baskets  of  it  are  sent  from 
Singapore  to  India  and  China.  It  is  a pleasant  fruit, 
with  a delicate  but  characteristic  flavour,  partaking 
of  the  strawberry,  grape,  pine-apple,  and  peach. 
The  happy  mixture  of  tart  and  sweet  in  the  pulp'renders 
it  no  less  salutary  than  pleasant ; and  it  is  the  only  fruit 
which  sick  people  are  allowed  to  eat  without  scruple. 
In  Cochin  Ohina  they  sell  at  4s.  to  5s.  the  100. 

The  jiomalo  (Citrus  decmnana)  is  a large  fruit  of 
the  orange  family,  with  an  acid  flavour,  frequently 
bitter.  The  pulp  and  thick  rind,  crystallised  with 
sugar,  are  eatable,  but  lose  much  of  their  natural 
flavour.  It  is  better  known  as  the  shaddock  ; and  the 
fruit  will  exceptionally  attain  a weight  of  20  pounds. 

The  Mammea  Apple  (. Mammea  Americana)  is  abun- 
dant in  the  West  Indies.  The  pulp  is  of  a sweet, 
aromatic  smell,  aud  of  a peculiar,  yet  delicious  fla- 
vour. It  is  sometimes  sliced  and  eaten  with  sugar 
or  wine,  and  also  makes  a very  good  jam,  by  being 
preserved  in  sugar.  Another  tropical  fruit,  the  Mam- 
mea sapota.  is  known  as  American  marmalade,  from 
the  similarity  of  the  flavour  of  the  pulp  to  the  mar- 
malade made  from  quinces. 

The  succulent  fruits  of  Cicca  disticha  have  an  acid 
sweet  flavour,  and  are  eaten  cooked,  or  made  into 
preserve. 

The  green,  fleshy,  gratefully  acid  fruits  of  Averrhoa 
Bilimbe  and  A.  Carambola  are  preserved,  and  used 
for  tarts,  and  for  flavouring  various  dishes. 

The  Comquat,  or  Kumquat  (Citrus  japonica).  An 
excellent  preserve  is  made  from  the  sweet  peel  and 
acid  pulp  of  this  curious,  small  nutmeg-shaped  orange 
in  China  and  Japan. 

The  red  berries  of  Carissa  carandas  furnish  a well- 
known  substitute  for  red  currant  jelly,  in  India  and 
China. 

The  Peruvian  cherimoyer  (Anona  cherimolia)  is  a 
highly  esteemed  succulent  fruit,  of  a most  luscious 
flavour,  containing  a soft  sweet  mucilage,  resemb- 
ling strawberries  and  cream.  It  is  often  called  the 
“Queen  of  Fruits.” 

The  mango,  the  mangosteen,  the  custard-apple,  and 
the  durian,  are  known  by  repute  only  to  the  people 
of  this  country ; but  while  they  might  easily  be 
frozen  and  brought  here  in  admirable  condition — 
dishes  fit  for  the  gods— no  attempt  is  made  to  utilise 
these  luscious  fruits  of  India  in  their  fresh  state, 
nor  is  very  much  done  in  preserving  them. 

The  durian  (Duris  zibethinus),  although  it  has  a 
strong  offensive  smell,  is  eaten  greedily  by  the  Bur- 
mese, and  as  many  as  40,000  are  annually  sent  to 
Upper  Burma. 

The  mango  ( Mangifera  indica)  is  the  best  fruit 
in  India,  as  highly-valued  as  the  peach  with  us,  and 
forms  a considerable  portion  of  the  food  of  large 
classes  of  the  native  inhabitants.  The  varieties  cul- 
tivated are  about  as  numerous  as  are  those  of  the 
apple.  An  Indian  gentleman  has  made  coloured 
illustrations  of  more  than  200  varieties  of  this  fruit. 
The  quality  is  difficult  to  judge  of  from  external 
appearance.  There  are  large  and  small,  elongated 
and  abbreviated,  bright  orange-coloured  and  green. 
They  vary  much  in  taste,  some  being  of  the  flavour 
of  honey,  some  of  pineapple,  some  of  orange,  while 
others  have  distinct  flavours  of  their  own.  A good 
mango  should  be  as  little  stringy,  as  possible,  and  should 
not  have  too  much  of  the  turpentine  flavour  towards 
where  it  is  attached  to  the  foot-stalk ; a moderately 
aromatic  savour  there  is  by  no  means  objectionable. 

The  young  unripe  fruit  are  largely  consumed  in  India 
in  tarts,  &c.,  and  mango-fool  there  takes  the  place  of 
gooseberry-fool.  The  half-ripe  fruits  are  also  made  into 
a marmalade  which  resembles  much  that  of  apples. 

So  large  is  the  consumption  of  this  fruit  in  India 
that  waggon  loads,  bringing  collectively  twenty  tons 
of  the  fruit,  have  entered  the  Island  of  Bombay  in 
a single  day.  The  fruit  of  the  finest  mangoes  have 
a rich,  sweet-perfumed  flavour,  accompanied  by  a 
grateful  acidity. 


The  thick  juice  is  by  the  natives  of  India  squeezed 
out,  spread  on  plates,  and  allowed  to  dry,  in  order 
to  form  the  thin  cakes  known  as  amsatta.  The  green 
fruit  is  sliced  aud  cooked  in  curry ; is  made  into 
pickle  with  salt,  mustard,  oil,  and  chillies;  and  also 
into  preserves  and  jams  by  being  boiled  and  cooked 
in  syrup.  Some  varieties  of  mango  have  fruits  as 
big  as  an  infant’s  head,  ovate,  with  a golden  skin, 
speckled  with  a carmine,  and  a greengage  flavour. 

The  finest  varieties  of  this  almost  unequalled  fruit 
seem  to  thrive  in  Jamaica  (where  it  was  introduced 
about  a century  ago),  as  well  as  in  Bombay.  It  is 
the  popular  fruit  there  with  the  negroes. 

The  Siam  mango  is  a tolerable  kind,  which  some- 
times grows  to  one  pound  weight.  The  egg-mango 
is  a small,  yellow  kind,  with  too  much  of  the  tur- 
pentine flavour,  and  too  acidulous  to  be  much  prized. 
The  horse-mango  is  a very  coarse  fruit  of  unpleasant 
odour,  much  eaten  by  the  lower  classes,  and  produ- 
cing cholera,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery.  The  Bombay 
mango,  termed  ‘‘Parsee,"  is  known  for  its  luscious- 
ness and  delicacy  of  flavour,  the  absence  of  fibre, 
firmness  of  flesh,  thinness  of  skin,  and  small  size 
of  the  stone.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that 
on  tasting  this  delicious  fruit  for  the  first  time, 
a slight  turpentine  flavour  is  experienced. 

A raw  guava,  or  even  a raw  mango,  may  not  be, 
to  every  Englishman's  palate,  a satisfactory  exchange 
for  a mellow  pear  or  a juicy  peach,  but  preserved 
mango  and  guava  jelly  are  things  by  no  means  to 
be  despised.  Some  of  these  preserved  foreign  fruits 
are  delicacies  only  to  be  obtained  at  some  of  the 
best  West-end  houses,  at  prices  too  high  for  ordinary 
consumers ; but  if  large  quantities  were  sent  into  the 
market,  and  the  prices  consequently  lowered,  the 
demand  would  become  greater,  aud  the  sale  more 
profitable,  and  would  probably  lead  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  articles,  to  the  mutual  benefit  both  of 
ourselves  and  the  growers  and  preserves  of  the  fruits. 

Mango  jam  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  mango  in 
syrup,  after  removing  the  skins  and  stones,  and  the 
sour  juice  squeezed  out  by  the  free  use  of  forks,  and 
soaking  in  fresh  water.  Two  pounds  of  mango  to 
one  pound  of  sugar,  is  the  proportion  in  which  it  is 
prepared. 

Bilimbi  jam  is  made  by  removing  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  juice  of  the  fruits  of  Averrhoa  bilimbi, 
and  soaking  in  water,  squeezing  the  fruit  and  boiling 
them  in  syrup.  Nelli  jam,  from  the  fruit  oiPhyllan- 
tlius  embelica,  is  made  in  the  same  manner ; propor- 
tion of  fruit  and  sugar  same  as  mango. 

From  Natal,  there  have  been  shown  at  the  vari- 
ous exhibitions,  Amatungula  jam,  the  produce  of  the 
fruit  of  Arduina  grandiflora,  sometimes  called  the 
Natal  plum.  This  jam  is  firm,  nearly  like  that  of 
the  quince,  and  has  a rough  acid  flavour ; but  is  a 
curious  and  agreeable  preserve. 

The  gooseberry  jelly  from  there  is  the  produce  of 
Physalis  pubescens.  It  is  pleasantly  sharp,  without 
having  the  rough,  metal  like  acid  of  the  amatungula. 
The  guava  jelly  has  the  full  taste  of  the  West  In- 
dian preserve.  The  pineapple  jam  has  the  rich, 
almost  too-luscious,  taste  for  which  the  Natal  pines 
are  famed.  The  loquat  is  a very  sweet  and  fine  pre- 
serve, slightly  resembling  quince  marmalade,  but 
with  less  pronounced  individual  flavour.  The  fruit 
is  very  delicious  in  its  unpreserved  ripe  state,  having 
the  flavour  of  an  apple  grafted  upon  the  flesh  of 
the  melting  peach,  with  large  apple  pips  taking  the 
place  of  the  stone,  and  ripening  in  massive  bunches. 
Like  the  peach,  the  fruit  is  almost  too  delicate  for 
a preserve.  Its  most  refined  and  exqusite  qualities 
do  not  survive  the  bath  of  boiling  sugar.  The  rosella 
is  the  preserved  fruits  or  calyces  of  the  Hibiscus 
sabdariffa,  which  makes  a most  estimable  substitute  for 
red  currant  jelly,  particularly  relished  in  hot  climates. 
The  grenadilla,  the  purple  fruit  of  a passion-flower 
(Passifiora  edulis),  is  almost  without  a rival  for  de- 
licate fragrance  and  perfume,  has  a sweetish  acid 
taste,  an  makes  excellent  preserve.  The  St.  Helena 
peach  resembles,  in  the  preserved  state,  a very  ex- 
cellent yellow  plum.  The  shaddock  marmalade  might 
also  be  spoken  of  as  a worthy  substitute  for  the  Se- 
ville orange  marmalade. — Journal  of  the  Society 
of  Arts, 
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PLANTING  NOTES  FROM  BRITISH 
NORTH  BORNEO. 

Mr.  J.  L,  Shand,  a Ceylon  planter,  has  been  visiting 
North  Borneo.  The  insight  thus  obtained  of  its  soil 
and  climate  impressed  Mr.  Shand  favourably  and  of  the 
cultivation  at  Kudat  by  the  Chinese  Mr.  Shimd  speaks 
with  enthusiasm.  He  considers  the  future  of  British 
North  Borneo  to  lie  in  the  development  of  coffee,  cocoa 
and  coconut  plantations  ; and  with  regard  to  the  crop 
on  the  coffee  trees  at  Kudat  he  says  he  never  saw  blos- 
soms set  better  nor  young  coffee  looking  more  promis- 
ing, and  he  looks  upon  Kudat  as  the  futuro  Kandy  of 
British  North  Borneo.  We  hear  that  the  Chinese  at 
Kudat  meditate  the  formation  of  a small  Company  to 
grow  sugarcane  and  to  erect  a sugar  mill. 

The  Segaliud  river  is  well  worth  a visit  at  present 
from  those  interested  in  the  agricultural  prospects  of 
the  oountry.  The  Liberian  coffee  on  the  Trading  and 
Planting  Company’s  estate  at  Loongmangis  is  in  excel- 
lent condition,  the  rows  of  handsome  plants  with  their 
large  dark  glossy  leaves,  and  the  branches  weighed 
down  with  masses  of  fruit  in  every  stage  of  development 
are  very  impresssive.  Alongside  these  is  a plantation 
Musa  textilis,  the  Manila  hemp  plant  from  which 
samples  recently  taken  have  been  valued  at  a high 
prioc  in  Hongkong.  A few  pepper,  cocoa,  tea  and 
other  plants  are  doing  extremely  well,  the  former,  grow- 
ing on  poles  like  hops  do  in  England,  are  smothered 
with  bunches  of  pepper;  one  tea  plant  was  over  seven 
feet  high,  and  very  bushy.  A good  many  cotton  plants 
of  true  Sea  Island  seed  were  scattered  about  the  place ; 
these  also  are  in  very  good  condition  and  in  heavy 
bearing,  and  are  suggestive  of  a large  export  in  the 
future. 

To  encourage  cultivation  in  these  provinces  over 
110,000  coffee  seedlings  have  been  issued.  As  no  person 
was  sent  there  to  instruct  in  mode  of  selection  of  seed- 
lings and  oi  seeds,  it  is  regrettable  that  so  many  youDg 
plants  should  have  been  grown  from  seeds  taken  from 
inferior  trees.  It  will  probably  discourage  coffee  grow- 
ers.— British  North  Borneo  Herald,  May  1st. 


SEMI-TROPICAL  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

The  census  bulletin  on  tropic  and  semi-tropic  fruits 
and  nuts  contains  a large  amouut  of  more  or  less 
valuable  information.  It  appears  that  there  were  in 
the  census  year  of  1890  the  following  areas  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  class  ot  products  : Almonds 
13,515  acres;  bananas,  677  acres;  citrons,  169  acres  ; 
coconuts,  9,86-1  acres  ; figs,  4,477  aores;  guavas,  550 ; 
kaki  (Japaneso  persimmons),  1,362;  lemons,  7,256; 
limes,  495;  Madeira,  nuts  (English  walnuts),  12.180; 
olives,  7,097;  oranges,  184,003;  pineapples,  2,189; 
pomelos,  171,  and  pecans,  27,419,  The  average  of 
non-bearing  trees  is  about  twice  that  of  the  bearing, 
go  that  only  about  a third  of  the  acreage  given  is 
at  present  producing  crops.  The  produot  of  this 
aoreage  at  the  time  the  returns  were  made  was  valued 
at  a total  of  814,116,226,  divided  as  follows  : Almonds, 
81,525,109;  bananas,  $280,653  ; coconuts,  $251,217  ; figs, 
$307,271;  lemons,  $988,099;  limes,  $62,496;  English 
walnuts, $1,266,958  ; ulives,  $386,368;  oranges, $6,602,099; 
pineapples,  $812,159;  pomelos,  $27,216,  and  pecans, 
$1,616,576.  On  the  basis  of  present  prices,  with  all 
the  non-bearing  trees  in  fruitage,  the  next  census 
ought  to  show  a product  worth  over  $50,000,000. 

The  production  of  the  fruits  and  nuts  imder  con- 
sideration is  confined  largely  to  the  states  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida,  but  figs,  oranges,  kaki  and  pecans 
were  found  growing  to  a considerable  extent  in  all 
states  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  While 
Louisiana  and  Arizona  have  each  a considerable  acreage 
in  oranges  the  trees  of  Arizona  are  nearly  all  young 
and  of  recent  planting. 

In  all  these  investigations  it  has  been  found  that  the 
great  march  of  progress  moving  in  other  lines  of  in- 
dustry has  not  left  these  behind  ; in  fact,  so  rapid  is 
now  the  increase  in  citrus  fruit  planting  and  so  favor- 
able are  the  conditions,  especially  in  California,  that 
there  are  many  well  informed  in  the  business  who 
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believe  that  within  another  decade  the  United  States 
will  not  only  produoe  its  full  supply  of  citrus  fruit?, 
but  also  export  them  quite  largely. 

The  aoreage,  of  oranges,  as  a matter  of  course, 
exceeds  that  of  all  the  other  products,  yet  the 
possibilities  of  pineapple  culture  on  the  southeast 
coast  of  Florida  and  for  100  miles  north  of  Key 
West,  on  the  gulf  coast,  are  such  as  to  give  promise 
of  a very  great  and  profitable  extension  of  the  culture 
of  this  delicious  fruit. 

Pecan  culture  in  northwest  Florida  and  all  the 
gulf  states  has  apparently  just  begun  to  develop 
some  of  its  wonderful  possibilities  as  a reliable  and 
profitable  crop,  while  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  within  a few  years  the  figs,  olives,  Madeira  nuts 
and  lemons  of  California  will  rival  in  value  of  her  won- 
drous crops  of  oranges,  and  yet  a comparison  of  the  tables 
of  bearing  and  nonbearing  trees  will  show  three  times 
as  many  nonbearing  as  bearing  orange  trees  in  the 
census  year,  and  as  planting  has  been  going  on  more 
rapidly  than  ever  since  the  census  was  taken  the 
number  of  orange  trees  now  growing  in  California 
must  be  nearly  double  that  of  eighteen  months  ago, 
all  of  which  means  an  output  of  at  least  10,000,000 
boxes  of  oranges  from  California  before  the  eud  of  the 
present  century. — Bradstreets,  April  9. 



INDIAN  TEA  AND  THE  CHICAGO 
EXHIBITION. 

We  have  more  than  once  recently  urged  upon  all 
connected  with  the  Indian  tea  industry  the  immense 
importance  of  making  a good  fight  for  the  American 
market  on  the  occasion  of  the  Chicago  Exhibition. 
It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  learn  that  the  leaders 
of  the  tea  interest  in  Calcutta  are  alive  to  the  nature 
of  the  opportunity,  and  are  resolved  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  The  Indiau  Tea  Association  is  publish- 
ing a paper  written  by  a well-known  Indian  planter, 
and  read  before  a meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Indian  Tea  Districts  Association,  London.  It 
contains  practical  suggestions  with  regard  to  the 
financial  side  of  the  question,  aud  should  give  an 
impulse  to  the  movement.  Already,  it  seems,  Ceylon 
has  secured  a large  contral  space  at  the  Chicago  Exhi- 
bition, and  has  deputed  two  gentlemen  to  proceed  there 
at  once  to  superintend  the  necessary  preparations. 
A fund  of  112,00,000  is  to  be  raised,  of  which  the 
Government  has  given  1180,000.  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  E35.000,  and  individuals  K20,000,  tbo  planters 
being  expected  to  raise  1165,000.  A Ceylon  Company 
in  America  with  a capital  of  a million  dollars,  and  with 
agencies  in  all  the  large  towns,  advertising  in  fifty 
newspapers,  is  to  aid  in  the  work  of  pushing  Ceylon 
tea,  so  that  their  efforts  will  not  be  confined  to  Chicago 
but  will  extend  all  over  the  United  States.  For  years 
past  Ceylon  has  shown  what  can  be  done  by  pushing 
and  advertising,  and  in  the  present  instance  she  is 
setting  an  example  that  will  not  be  lost  upon  India. 

Already  the  General  Committee  of  the  Indiau  Tea 
Association  has  appointed  a sub-Committeo  to  collect 
subscriptions,  which,  added  to  money  collected  in 
England  should  amount  to  a respectable  sura.  All 
gardens  are  invited  to  subscribe  two  annas  per  acre, 
which  should  bring  in  about  1125,000,  and  subscription 
lists  will  be  circula'ed  in  all  districts  among  agents, 
managers,  etc.  A good  beginoiDg  has  been  made  in  Cai- 
cutta,  the  following  firmshaving  put  down  their  names 
for  Rl, 000  eaoh Messrs.  Williamson,  Magor  & Co., 
Jardine,  Skinner  and  Co.,  Balmc-r,  Lrwrie  and  Co.,  J. 
Thomas  and  Co.,  Begg,  Dunlop  and  Co.,  Octavius 
Steel  and  Go.,  Finlay,  Muir  and  Co.,  Giiianders,Arbuth- 
not  and  Co.,  Kilburn  and  Co.,  and  Shaw,  Wallace  and 
Oo.  The  subscriptions  of  these  firms  make  a sub- 
stantial total  cf  1110,000  which  is  n good  guarantee 
for  the  collection  of  the  full  amount  that  may  be 
couuted  neoessary.  On  former  occasions  when  combined 
action  in  the  interest  of  the  Indian  tea  industry  has 
been  called  for,  the  matter  has  generally  been  left  to 
the  Calcutta  agents  and  brokers.  But  now  it  is 
hoped  that  the  whole  industry  will  be  fully  represented 
( and  that  all  connected  with  it  will  combine  to  ensur 
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the  success  of  the  Chicago  project.  When  the 
question  of  out-bidding  Ceylon  at  Chicago  was  first 
raised  in  these  columns,  it  was  pointed  out  that  India 
can  produce  finer  tea  than  our  southerly  neighbour. 
Unfortunately  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  tea  pro- 
duced in  recent  years  has  not  always  been  of  a quality 
that  would  bear  comparison  with  the  finer  samples  of 
Ceylon.  As  our  correspondent  ‘'Enterprise  ” wrote  on 
the  29  th  ultimo: — “ Your  article  on  the  quality  of  Ceylon 
tea  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  concerned  in  the 
welfare  of  Indian  tea.  That  India  can  produce 
finer  teas  than  Ceylon  there  is  no  doubt,  but  mana- 
gers of  late  years  have  been  sacrificing  quality  for 
quantity,  which  has  proved  a fatal  and  ruinous 
mistake.  There  is  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  Ceylon 
owes  much  to  advertising  and  push  ; and  India,  it 
may  be  hoped,  has  learnt  a lesson  which  should 
make  her  put  forth  all  her  energies.  The  forthcom- 
ing Exhibition  at  Chicago  should  be  a favourable  op- 
portunity for  retrieving  lost  ground.”  It  is  true  that 
India  has  lost  ground  in  the  competition  with  Cey- 
lon, and  that  with  half  the  courage  snd  energy 
displyed  by  Ceylon,  we  should  by  this  time  have 
secured  a very  different  place  in  the  markets 
of  the  world. 

There  is  something  absurd  in  the  spectaole  of  India 
engaging  in  a struggle  for  supremacy  with  Ceylou. 
Had  we  bestirred  ourselves  at  the  proper  time,  the 
necessity  for  such  a contest  would  never  have  arisen. 
But  while  we  chose  to  rely  upon  our  natural  ad- 
vantages, and  were  content  to  wait  till  China  tea 
had  lost  its  hold  of  the  market  in  the  mere  lapse 
of  time,  our  aggressive  rival  in  the  South  adopted  a 
much  more  rational  policy.  Striking  out  vigorously 
and  letting  all  the  world  hear  of  its  virtues,  Ceylou 
rapidly  secured  a front  place  in  the  trade,  and  it  is 
somewhat  humiliating  to  have  to  confess  that  India 
has  benefitted  in  no  small  degree  by  the  extensive 
advertising’of  her  rival.  Thesuperior  qualities  of  Ceylon 
tea  being  constantly  and  loudly  trumpeted  to  people  who 
had  hitherto  believed  in  nothing  but  China,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  popular  taste  by  an  easy  step  in  progres- 
sion would  extend  to  the  tea  of  Assam.  To  the  near- 
sighted and  economical  there  was  even  something 
pleasant  in  the  idea  that  we  were  gaining  by  a side- 
wind from  the  advertisements  for  which  cur  rival 
had  to  pay.  It  was  not  observed  that  we  were  losing 
a great  deal  more  than  we  were  gaining,  or  that 
Ceylon  was  taking  the  lead  in  the  display  of  all  the 
qualities  which  contribute  to  the  success  of  a large 
enterprise.  Oar  conversion  has  only  come  with  the 
consciousness  that  we  are  being  beaten  in  the  race. 
We  have  much  to  learn  from  Ceylon,  especially  in  the 
arts  by  which  she  has  advanced  her  fortunes,  and  in 
the  methods  of  powerful  combination  which  alone 
rendered  complete  and  rapid  success  possible  in  such 
an  undertaking.  In  one  respect  Ceylon  is  to  be 
envied.  The  looal  Government  is  evidently  proud  of 
the  spirit  which  has  signallised  the  new  departure,  and 
ia  prepared  to  encourage  the  trade  by  a liberal 
measure  of  assistance.  The  contribution  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  fund  in  connection  with  the  Chicago 
Exhibition  is  on  a generous  scale,  and  will  enable 
Ceylon  to  offer  a formidable  opposition  to  allcomers 
in  the  oontest  for  the  great  American  market  And 
the  object  is  certainly  well  worth  a struggle.  It  has 
long  been  a reproach  to  India  that  her  exports  of 
tea  to  America  have  been  so  insignificant.  The  inhabit- 
ants  of  the  United  States,  while  they  abhor  the 
Chinese,  are  somewhat  behind  the  time  in  their 
preference  for  the  tea  of  the  Flowery  Land.  In 
this  respeot  their  education  has  been  sadly  neglected, 
and  it  is  high  time  that  tho  deficiency  was  being 
looked  to  by  Indian  emissaries.  The  conquest  of  a 
Continent  is  a notable  ambition,  and  the  United 
States  with  its  population  of  sixty-three  millions 
offers  an  .inviting  field  for  Indian  enterprise. — 
Englishman. 
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NEW  SEASON  FOR  CHINA  TEAS. 
The  news  that  the  market  at  Kiukiaug  is  on  the 
eve  of  being  opened,  as  reported  by  special  telergam, 
reminds  us  that  the  period  for  the  commei  cement 


of  another  season  for  China  teas  is  drawing  near 
ana  that  before  they  have  advanced  far  into  the 
present  month  the  trade  will  be  calculating  the  lime 
when  the  first  vessel  with  the  new  season’s  Monings 
will  probably  arrive  in  the  “Thames."  But  although  it 
is  formally  announced,  according  to  old-established 
usage,  that  the  market  for  Chinese  teas  is  opened 
so  eariy  this  month  for  the  year  1892-93,  it  does  not 
follow  that  business  will  immediately  begin,  for,  from 
wbat  we  hear,  the  Russians  are  nothing  like  so  eager 
to  operate  as  they  were  in  1891  or  most  previous  vears 
having,  on  the  contrary  determined  to  adopt  verv 
different  tact:C3  with  the  traders  of  the  Flowery  Land 
from  what  they  did  last  year.  Then  the  Russian  houses 
made  a grand  demonstrat'on  in  favour  of  the  new  teas 
and  paid  as  much  as  2s  2d  to  2s  6d  and  even  upon  to 
3s  per  lb.  for  what  they  required— prices  almost  as  high 
as  the  Chinese  in  their  “ hongs  ” were  pleased  to  ask. 
This  bold  not  to  say  rash,  ac  ion  of  theirs  entirely 
spoiled  the  market  for  English  purchasers,  whose 
instructions  as  to  buying  did  not  admit  of  their  giv- 
ing more  than  Is  6d  to  2s  per  lb.  at  the  outside  fer 
the  finest  chops,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  first 
crop  teas,  as  may  be  imagined,  passed  into  the  hands 
cf  the  Muscovite  merchants,  who  in  the  excitement 
of  the  hour,  no  doubt  fondly  imagined  that  they  had 
secured  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  best  bargains  in  new 
teas. 

These  fierce  Russian  operators,  however,  not  long 
afterwards  found  out  the  mistake  they  had  committed 
iu  buying  hand-over-head  at  such  extravagant  figures 
as  the  above,  and  as  the  season  1891-92  progressed  they 
discovered  to  their  dismay  that  when  the  teas  arrived 
at  Moscow  and  other  principsl  cities,  and  sales  had  to 
be  pressed,  the  highest  bids  that  could  be  extracted 
from  local  buyers  were  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  or  50 
pec  cent,  below  what  the  black  and  red  leafs  had  cost 
in  China  some  months  back.  It  was  generally 
remarked  by  those  who  held  akof  that  the  opening 
rates  for  China  tea  last  year  were  quite  unwar- 
ranted, for,  besides  giving  a deal  more  money 
themselves  for  the  earliest  shipments,  the  Russians 
not  only  “ burnt  their  own  fingers,”  as  the  saying 
is,  in  making  their  contracts,  but  also  caused  their 
rivals  or  competitors  to  do  the  same  by  sanctioning 
a range  of  prices  which  was  injurious  to  all  parties  ; 
and  mauy  London  firms,  wholesale  dealers  as  well 
as  import  merchants,  have  had  to  rue  the  day 
when  they  rashly  gave  for  choice  Mooing  and 
Kaisow  sorts  quite  Is.  per  lb.  more  than  they  were 
really  worth.  Iu  fact,  the  whole  season  may  be 
said  to  have  been  wasted,  so  far  as  the  European 
trade  were  concerned,  by  fruitless  attempts  to 
realise  the  1891-92  teas  at  anything  like  remunerative 
rates,  and  a serious  contraction  of  operations  has  been 
experienced  accordingly.  Instead  of  confidence  pre- 
vailing, nothing  but  mistrust  has  been  bred,  and  the 
Lew  season  for  1892-93  opera  with  a determination 
on  the  part  of  Western  buyers  not  to  purchase  an 
ounce  of  tea  except  on  pretty  much  their  own  terms. 
Nearly  all  bidders  for  the  Dew  teas  at  Hankow  will  now 
be  seen  playing  a waiting  game,  as  ihe  English  have 
already  let  it  te  clearly  understood  that  they  will 
net  be  the  first  to  go  in  and  buy.  whilst  the  deplor- 
able state  of  commercial  affairs  at  home,  through 
the  ravages  and  distress  occasioned  by  the  rye  famine 
last  year,  will  prevent  the  Russians  from  taking  the 
lead  in  clearing  eff  the  tea  as  it  arrives  from  up  the 
country  to  the  shipping  ports.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  most  of  the  China  tea  in  London  has  been  sold 
during  the  sesEon  now  closing  at  marvellously  cheap 
rates  10d.  to  Is.  per  lb.,  end  several  pence  under, — it 
is  not  the  least  surprising  to  h ar  that  the  merchants 
this  year  intend  adopting  a strictly  cautious  policy, 
and  will  be  careful  not  to  pin  ge  too  deeply  into  en- 
gagements until  other  persons  have  satisfied  their  most 
pressing  wants.  This  may  not  be  until  the  second- 
crop  teas  come  down  for  sale  at  such  rates  as  would 
accord  with  the  value  here,  which,  at  the  utmost  stretch 
of  the  merchants’  limits,  is  net  above  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  7d. 
per  lb.  for  the  finest  qualities;  and  offers  on  this 
basis  will  no  doubt  act  as  a great  shock  to  the  ideas  of 
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the  “ native  Chinee,”  accustomed  has  been  to  re- 
ceiving relatively  fancy  prices  for  his  produce. 

London  statistics  of  China  tea  are  favourable  only 
as  regards  the  quantity  on  hand,  which  is  exceedingly 
light,  and  of  Congou  only  14,934.050  ib.,  in  contrast 
with  25,404,400  1b.  last  year,  and  38,433,750  lb.  at  the 
end  of  April  in  1890.  Reckoning  that  eleven  months  of 
the  1891-92  season  have  elapsed,  the  landings  of  all 
kinds  of  China  tea  sinoe  the  beginning  of  June  last 
have  not  been  more  than  60,000,0001b.,  in  comparison 
with  69,497,550  ib.  in  1890-91,  and  89,771,100  lb.  in  the 
same  period  of  1889-90.  The  falling-off  in  the  supply 
within  two  years  is  thus  shown  to  have  been  no  less 
than  29,771,100  lb.,  which  no  amount  of  reasoning  can 
prove  to  be  otherwise  than  serious,  especially  as  a great 
part  of  this  deficiency  is  reflected  in  the  deliveries. 
These  in  the  past  eleven  months  have  shrunk  more 
alarmingly  than  in  the  previous  season,  having  been 
only  63,426,550  lb,  against  75,219,500  lb.,  whereas  the 
difference  between  that  total  and  the  corresponding 
one  in  1889-90 — when  the  delivery  was  76,078,150  lb. — 
was  not  more  than  858,650  lb.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
hoped  that  the  coming  season  will  witness  a recovery 
in  the  trade  for  China  tea. — Grocer. 


THE  MICA  MINES  OF  NELLOBE. 

Dr.  Warth,  Officiating  Superintendent  of  the  Cen- 
tral Museum,  has  just  written  a most  interestingReport 
upon  Mr.  E.  H.  Sargent's  mica  mine  near  Inikurti,  a 
place  19  miles  from  Nellore.  Mica  is  the  talc  of 
commeroe,  although  scientifically  speaking  the  latter 
is  quite  a distinct  mineral.  In  elastic  and  generally 
transparent  plates  mica  is  used  for  a variety  of  pur- 
poses, chiefly  as  a substitute  for  glass,  as  it  bears 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  better  and  is  not  so 
liable  to  be  broken.  Some  idea  of  its  value  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  approximate  rule  for 
calculating  the  price  of  ready-cut  selected  rectangular 
pieces  in  London.  One  pound  weight  costs  as  many  times 
twopence  as  each  single  piece  has  square  iuehes  surface, 
This  equation  holds  good  between  10  and  100  square 
inohes.  Below  these  limits  the  prices  are  smaller  and 
become  finally  nil  1 above  these  limits  they  are  higher 
and  would  end  in  fanoy  prices.  Although  Mr. 
Sargent’s  mine  has  only  reached  a depth  of  60  feet, 
no  less  than  20  tons  of  pure  ready-cut  mica  have 
been  extracted  during  the  past  two  years.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Sargent’s  enterprise  has  been  highly  successful. 
It  appears  that  the  first  indication  for  this  deposit 
was  a ridge  of  quartz  whioh  stood  eight  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  plain.  Then  Mr.  Sargent  found 
old  excavations  on  the  west  side  of  the  ridge,  which 
he  followed  up.  It  is  very  likely,  Dr.  Warth  thinks, 
that  similar  deposits  exist  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
such  facts  could  only  be  proved  by  trial  excavations, 
aided  by  the  existence  of  quartz  ridges  and  traces 
of  broken  mica.  At  a distance  of  about  10  miles  to 
the  south  Dr.  Warth  found  quite  a group  of  more  or 
less  successful  mica  mines  in  similar  rocks  near  the 
village  of  Utkur.  The  mica  was  associated  with  the 
same  white  quartz  and  whitish  felspar.  There  were 
also  the  same  accessory  minerals,  garnet  and  tourma- 
line. One  mine,  called  Sukbagini  vb)ack  stained 
mine),  produces  mica  which  is  stained  black  and 
brown  through  the  spread  of  manganese  ore  and 
iron  between  the  planes  of  cleavage.  Some  slabs 
of  very  clean  surface  without  any  cracks  whatever, 
27  inches  by  32  inohes,  were  in  store.  The  price 
of  these  would  have  been  fabulous  if  they  had  not 
been  black.  We  further  learn  from  Dr.  Warth’s 
Report  that  the  sorting  of  the  mica  is  very  important 
for  the  trade.  A large  quantity  of  the  mica  is  thrown 
away  at  the  pit,  where  the  waste  heaps  glisten  in 
the  sun.  Of  the  mica  brought  to  BIr.  Sargent’s  stores 
at  Inikurti  only  about  23  per  cent  is  finally  selected 
for  the  trade.  Everything  else  is  thrown  away,  being 
either  cracked,  not  sufficiently  transparent,  ripple- 
marked,  or  too  small.  The  smallest  limit  of  rec- 
tangular size  is  2 inches  by  2 inches,  but  such  small 
sizes  are  at  present  very  cheap,  as  Bengal  exports 
too  much  of  it.  The  pieces  are  all  cut  acoordmg  to 


rectangular  standard  patterns.  Pieoes  of  the  same 
pattern  are  then  tied  in  bundles  and  so  sent  to 
London.  Dr.  Warth  thinks  that  such  successful 
mining  should  be  continued  and  extended  by  granting 
favourable  concessions  to  trustworthy  Companies  ap- 
plying to  take  up  the  industry.  Government,  in  its 
Order  on  his  Report,  concurs  in  this,  and  we  may 
therefore  expect  to  see  a further  development  of  the 
mineral  in  the  near  future.  The  oorundum  deposits 
of  Salem  and  Coimbatore  also  deserve  attention,  and 
we  should  like  to  see  Dr.  Warth  deputed  on  speoial 
duty  to  report  upon  thorn.— If.  Mail,  May  19. 

<a» 

MACHINEEY  FOE  THE  PEEPAEATION 
OF  TEA. 

It  is  now  between  thirty  and  forty  years  sinoe 
the  systematic  planting  of  the  tea  bush  commenced 
in  the  northern  provinces  of  India,  and  from  the 
date  of  such  commencement  there  started  that 
competition  whioh  has  now  almost  succeeded  in 
ousting  the  teas  of  China  from  the  home  market. 
The  progress  made  with  Buch  snppresion  was, 
however,  for  many  years  extremely  slow.  It  was 
not  until  Ceylon,  as  the  result  of  the  failure  of 
coffee  cultivation  there,  began  to  grow  tea  some 
eighteen  years  back  and  joined  in  the  competition, 
that  the  trade  in  the  China  growth  began  percep- 
tibly to  fall  off.  The  deoadence  of  that  trade  is 
now  so  great,  that  in  course  of  but  a few  more 
years  it  may  be  expected  to  oease  altogether.  The 
losses  incurred  with  respect  to  it  during  last  ysar 
have  amounted  to  no  less  than  £750,000,  teas,  the 
cost  price  of  whioh  in  China  had  been  two  shillings 
per  pound,  having  fetched  rates  in  the  London  market 
varying  between  Is  4d  and  Is  6d  per  pound  only. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  results  to  the  com- 
petition exercised  by  British  growers  of  tea,  we  may 
turn  to  the  express  subject  of  this  article,  the  moans 
which  have  mainly  contributed  to  render  that  com- 
petition so  suocessful.  We  have  on  several  occasions 
described  and  illustrated  some  of  the  machines  which 
have  been  designed  for  the  preparation  of  tea,  but 
these  have  been  but  as  a drop  in  the  ocean  oompared 
with  the  enormous  number  of  patents  taken  out  both 
in  India  and  Ceylon  for  inventions  having  that  process 
for  their  object.  It  would  of  course  be  invidious  in 
an  article  like  this  to  speoify  any  particular  in- 
vention of  this  nature,  and  it  is  apart  from  our 
intention  to  do  so.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with 
a description  of  the  needs  whioh  these  many  and 
various  devices  have  been  designed  to  supply, 
for  to  the  success  of  some  of  them  has  doubtless 
been  largely  due  the  astonishing  rapidity  with  whioh 
the  imports  of  China  teas  into  the  London  market 
have  dwindled.  To  effect  this  object  it  is  neces- 
sary just  to  glance  at  the  methods  used  by  the 
Chinese  from  time  immemorial  for  the  preparation 
of  the  tea  leaf.  It  must  be  premised  that  the  system 
of  growth  by  that  people  has  ever  been  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  has  answered  bo  well  both  in 
India  and  Ceylon.  Nothing  like  the  large  plantations 
of  those  two  British  dependencies  is,  or  has  ever  been 
known  in  China.  The  orop  of  tlm  latter  country  is 
derived  from  myriads — so  to  speak — of  small  gardens, 
every  peasant  cultivating  a f6w  bushes  around  his 
hut.  The  gathering,  and  all  the  subsequent  mani- 
pulation of  the  leaf,  is  performed  by  him,  and  he 
has  to  retain  the  trifling  outcome  of  his  individual 
industry  until  the  buyer— the  middleman— calls 
for  it  at  intervals  of  a few  weeks  or  months. 
As  the  consequence  of  this  waiting,  the  tea  falls  ofl 
both  in  strength  and  aroma,  a depreciation  unknown 
to  the  estates  of  India  and  Ceylon,  where  the  leaf 
may  be  plucked,  witherod,  rolled,  dried,  paoked,  and 
shipped,  within  the  course  of  a few  days  only. 

But  it  is  with  the  manipulation  by  the  Chinese 
peasant  that  we  have  first  chiefly  to  deal.  He  spreads 
the  green  leaf  when  plucked  upon  the  soil  surround- 
ing his  cottage.  This  is  often  done  without  the  pro- 
tection of  matting;  and  in  that  case  the  leaf  often 
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becomes  contaminated  dnriDg  the  process  of  withering 
from  the  unsavoury  conditions  of  the  soil  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a peasant,  residence.  The  succeeding 
operation  is  the  rolling  of  the  leaf  between  the  palms 
of  the  hands,  and  it  is  certainly  during  this  somewhat 
disagreeable  process  that  Chinese  prepared  tea  acquires 
most  of  the  deteriorating  qualities  which  experts  assert 
it  to  possess.  The  tea  is  next  dried  on  pans  over  a 
charcoal  fire,  and  is,  of  course,  often  exposed  to  the 
obnoxious  fumes  of  that  fuel.  With  the  further 
operations  of  packing  we  need  not  here  concern 
ourselves.  It  is  with  ihe  three  operations  described 
that  we  have  to  deal.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  the 
withering,  modern  mechanical  desigu  has  but  little 
to  do  beyond  ingenuity  shown  in  providing  withering 
rooms,  the  temperature  of  which  is  equably  maintained, 
the  air  being  of  the  same  time  kept  free  from  mois- 
ture by  euitably  designed  screens  for  ifs  inlet.  Several 
of  the  inventions  to  which  we  have  referred  have 
been  made  with  this  latter  object — no  unimportant 
one  to  the  final  quality  of  the  tea.  The  machines  for 
treating  the  leaf  in  this  withered  state,  by  rolling  it 
into  the  form  to  which  we  are  all  accustomed,  form 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  these  in  use.  At 
the  same  time  the  difficulties  aB  to  effectually 
superseding  the  use  of  the  human  hend,  with  its 
delicacy  of  touch  and  movement  acquired  by  long 
practice,  have  been  great.,  for  it  is  an  absolute 
requirement  that  the  leaf  should  be  rolled  only  just 
so  tightly  that  it  will  not  break  by  after-handling 
when  submitted  to  tbe  final  drying  process.  A 
great  number  of  comparative  failures  h;  d to  be 
faced  before  this  requirement  was  attended  to.  Any- 
one who  refleots  upon  the  diversity  of  movement 
which  oan  be  accomplished  by  one  palm  super- 
imposed upon  the  other  will  realise  hew  difficult  it 
must  have  been  to  select  that  one  among  that 
infinite  variety  which  would  yield  the  most-to-be- 
desired  result.  Differential  speed  movements  be- 
tween the  revolving  surfaces  employed  in,  we  be- 
lieve, all  the  inventions  patented  with  this  object 
were  tried,  ad  infinitum  almost ; but  even  when  the 
best  relative  speeds  were  apparently  settled  upon, 
these  were  found  not  to  te  equally  suited  to  all  condi- 
tions of  the  withered  leaf.  It  is  said  that  the  method 
now  largely  and  the  moat  successfully  em- 
ployed was,  as  has  to  often  been  the  case,  the 
result  of  an  accident.  The  top  plate  or  cover 
of  a certain  machine  became  loose,  and  owed 
its  propulsion  mainly  to  the  dragging  effect  of  the 
mass  of  leaf  moved  by  the  under-revolving  plate. 
The  speed  so  given  seemed  to  accommodate  itself 
naturally  to  the  requirements  of  the  charge  under 
treatment,  and  the  system  so  determined  seems  to  be 
almost  incapable  of  improvement. 

The  final  operation,  that  of  drying,  is  performed  by 
a wholly  different  olaes  of  machines  ; some  of  whioh 
we  have  on  previous  occasions  illustrated.  The  num- 
ber of  these  protected  by  patents  is  very  great,  and 
the  Law  Couits  of  India  and  Ceylon  witness  many 
disputations  over  their  infringement.  The  general 
principle  of  ail  of  them  is  the  same  almost  invariably  ; 
the  tea  is  exposed  to  a current  of  heated  air,  of  such  a 
temperature  that  it,  is  necessary  to  keep  the  leaves 
moving  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  burned,  or 
what  is  technically  known  as  “ over-fired.”  The 
diversity  of  the  methods  employed  to  secure  this 
immimity,  and  to  guarantee  the  equal  drying  of 
the  mass  of  leaf,  is  great,  and  we  do  not  here  pre- 
tend to  aseert  that  one  patent  has  in  any  respect 
advantages  over  another;  for  the  planters  both  of 
India  and  Ceylon  exhibit  a preference  for  machines 
of  very  diverse  design,  each  one  of  them  selecting 
that  which  his  experience  suggests  to  him  at  best. 
It  wi'l  readily  be  oonceived  from  what  we  have 
written  that  the  machinery  outfit  of  a large  tea 
factory  of  modern  character  is  by  no  means  inex- 
pensive. The  engine  power  required  to  give  it  move- 
ment is  also  considerable,  and  in  one  way  and  another 
the  introduction  of  preparing  tea  by  mechanical  agency 
hasdone  much  to  support  the  engineeringestablisbments 
of  this  country.  From  this  point  of  view  alone,  we 
should  recognise  the  benefit  this  new  form  of  an  old 
industry  has  conferred  upon  many  classes  among  ou 


own  countrymen.  But  to  these  this  has  not  been 
the  sole  gain.  Practically,  it  has  by  its  purify- 
ing methods  largely  added  to  the  healthy  qualities 
of  the  decoction,  the  consumption  of  which 
enters  so  largely  into  our  national  bill  of  fare,  while 
in  combmation  with  a more  extended  system  of 
culture,  it  has  enabled  all  of  us  to  now  obtain 
thoroughly  good  tea  at  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  pound, 
for  which  Dot  more  than  twenty  years  ago  we  should 
have  had  to  pay  from  4s,  to  6s.  a pound.  The  dif- 
ference thus  made  to  this  form  of  “ national  drink 
bill”  can  well  he  realised,  while  to  the  same  cause 
we  mainly  owe  it  that  instead  of  having  to  send 
many  millions  sterling  to  China  annually,  our  remit- 
tance is  made  to  our  own  fellow  subjects  of  the  Queen, 
a healthy  stimulus  being  afforded  thereby  to  the  suc- 
cess in  life  of  many  hundreds  of  our  sons,  to  find  an 
opening  career  for  whom  is  now  ooe  of  the  greatest 
among  the  many  social  difficulties  of  the  day. — Engineer. 


Liberian  Coffee  in  Java, — In  West  Java, 
Liberian  coffee  is  coming  into  greater  favour  for 
cultivation  than  the  Java  article,  owing  to  cli- 
matic conditions  giving  the  African  berry  the 
advantage,  provided  the  ground  be  not  too  high 
lying.  Liberian  coffee  now  readily  finds  buyers 
at  Amsterdam,  and  also  in  Amerioa.  Fair  Java, 
it  is  said,  brings  at  the  utmost  54  to  54J  guilder 
cents  per  picul,  while  Liberia  fetohes  56  cents  a 
picul. — Pinang  Gazette. 

Erythroxlyon  Coca. — As  there  is  still  some 
demand  for  this  plant  among  correspondents  in 
tropical  countries,  attention  may  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  fresh  seeds  of  it  may  be  sent  long  distances 
without  losing  the  power  to  germinate.  A quantity 
of  seeds  of  the  typical  plant,  with  broad-pointed 
leaves,  reoeived  at  Kew  from  Ceylon  on  January 
29th,  and  sown  at  once  in  a tropical  house,  have 
germinated  feely.  They  were  packed  in  a small  tin 
box  in  slightly  moist  soil  and  sent  from  Ceylen 
by  post.  Plants  of  Erxjtliroxylon  do  not  travel  well 
in  Wardian  cases. — Eexv  Bulletin. 

Pronunciation  of  Plant  Names, — Many  estimable 
persons,  and  well-educated  to  boot,  yet  show  them- 
selves capable  on  occasions  of  perpetrating  shocking 
atrocities.  Take,  for  instance,  that  very  popular 
plant — the  Dahlia.  It  was  called  Dahlia  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  a Swedish  botanist  and 
doctor  by  the  name  of  Dahl,  a pupil  of  the 
illustrious  Linnueus  ; yet  in  spite  of  this,  in  spite' 
of  the  spelling,  in  spite,  indeed,  of  every  good  reason, 
many  good  pedple  will  persist  in  misoaliing  a 
Dahlia  a Dalea.  Now  there  happens  to  be  a plant 
rightly  called,  as  it  is  also  spelled,  Dalea.  ThiB, 
however,  is  something  very  different  to  the  popular 
garden  flower,  the  Dahlia.  Dalea  was  so  called 
after  Dr.  Samuel  Dale,  an  English  botanist  of  the 
last  century,  and  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Leguminoeie,  while  the  Dahlia  is  one  of  the  Com- 
posite!. In  miscalling  Dahlia  Dalea,  not  ODly  is 
a gross  error  in  pronunciation  made,  but  a slight 
is  offered  to  the  memory  of  a Swedish  botanist, 
and  a wrong  done  to  that  of  an  English  one.  [A 
foreigner  would  pronounce  Dalea  as  Dahl;a,  so  that 
the  balanoe  is  redressed. — Ed.]  There  may  be 

exouse  for  miscalling  Clematis  Clematis  and 
Wistaria  Wisteria,  but  none  for  making  Camellia 
Camilla.  Will  not  the  horticultural  press  make 
another  effort  to  establish  a pronunciation  of  at 
least  these  few  popular  plant  names  ? J.  E.  Exviixg. — 
Gardeners’  Chronicle,  May  7th.  [The  writer  might 
have  also  instanced  the  fuchsia,  named  after  Fuchs, 
a German  botanist,  but  invariably  pronounced 
fushia,’  and  often  misspelt  fuschia, — Ed,  T,  A,] 
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FROM  THE  METROPOLIS. 

May  13th,  1892. 

THE  TEA  TRADE  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  CEYLON  {TEA, 

Important  Dews  has  reached  me  from  the  City 
in  reference  to  the  China  trade  which,  in  respeot 
of  tea  and  silk,  is  said  to  be  in  a very  bad  way. 
Apart  from  the  disturbing  political  and  social 
outlook  in  that  Far  Eastern  land — which  some 
regard  as  importing  the  near  approach  of  the 
Revolution  of  far-extending  influence— London 
bankers  and  financiers  had  suoh  an  unhappy 
experience  last  year  that  they  are  reported  to 
have  refused  advances  to  a very  considerable  degree 
during  the  present  season.  The  chances  therefore 
are  that  the  import  of  China  tea  into  the  United 
Kingdom  this  year  will  show  a large  falling-of 
even  on  the  diminished  supply  of  1891.  I need 
soarcely  say  how  suoh  an  experience  is  calculated 
to  benefit  the  Ceylon  planters,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  make  quite  sure  as  yet  of  the  diminished 
importation ; because  the  persistent  cry  that 
Ceylon  Tea  Exports  for  1892  have  been  “ largely  ” 
overestimated  has  undoubtedly  encouraged  a spirit 
ofjjspeoulation  in  “Chinas”  for  whioh  a certain 
amount  of  capital  will  no  doubt  be  found.  Prob- 
ably, a good  deal  will  depend  on  the  ratio  of  the 
exports  from  Ceylon  during  May  and  perhaps  even 
June.  Should  they  show  no  special  inorease,  we 
may  see  further  orders  passing  by  wire  to  the 
China  ports.  Meantime,  the  China  tea  producers 
and  middle-men  are  likely  to  have  fewer  orders 
from  Eussia  owing  to  the  “ famine  ” and  the  con- 
sequent discouragement  to  trade  and  soarcity  of 
money.  This  may  perhaps  lead  to  such  a fall  in 
prices  even  for  fine  teas  at  Shanghai  and  Foochow,  as 
would  further  encourage  the  speculative  export  of 
such  to  England.  Wo  shall  see. 

NEW  MARKETS  FOR  INDIAN  AND  CEYLON  TEA. 

Messrs;  Gow,  Wilson  & Stanton  have  issued  one 
of  their  interesting  coloured-diagram  circulars  at 
this  junoture  on  the  above  subject.  A supply  of 
these  will,  I believe,  reach  you  by  this  mail  and 
the  circular  and  diagrams  are  oertain  to  exoite 
very  general  and  great  interest ; for  the  objeot  is 
to  draw  suoh  attention  to  foreign  markets  as  may 
aid  in  showing  how  they  can  absorb  all  the  Indian 
and  Ceylon  tea  not  required  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1892.  In  the  first  place,  they  estimate  the  crop 
of  Indian  and  Ceylon  tea  at  about  210  million  lb. 
This  must  be  made  up  in  round  numbers  of 

Indian  Tea  . . 130,000,000  lb. 

Ceylon  ,,  . . 80,000,000  „ 

210,000,000  lb. 

And  of  this  they  do  not  estimate  that  the  United 
Kingdom  will  consume  more  than  170,000,000  lb. — 
leaving  40  millions  for  all  markets  outside  Great 
Britain.  Seeing  that  in  1890  countries  outside 
only  took  14  millions  and  in  1891  but  20  millions, 
double  the  latter  is  a big  order  to  deal  with  for 
export  in  1892.  Nevertheless,  good  reasons  are 
adduoed  why  all  concerned  should  aim  at,  work 
for,  and  expeot  suoh  a result.  There  is  no  need 
here  to  go  into  the  interesting  details  supplied  in 
the  ciroular;  but  certainly  in  respect  of  Australasia 
whioh  consumes  altogether  30  millions  per  annum, 
and  last  year  only  took  4^  of  Indian  and  3J  of 
Ceylon  teas,  there  is  ample  room  for  a special 
inorease.  Then  again  America  and  Canada  are 
undoubtedly  beginning  to  respond  and  they  ought 
very  shortly  to  take  far  more  than  3 or  4 per  cent 
of  their  teas  from  India  and  Ceylon.  The  Chicago 
Exposition  is,  of  course,  expected  to  exercise  a 
favourable  influence;  but  it  is  a matter  of  regret 
that  India  and  the  Indian  tea  planters  especially 
do  not  at  all  take  up  this  “Exposition”  business 


with  the  heartiness  of  Ceylon.  This  was  the 
oomplaint  to  me  this  week  of  Mr.  S.  Digby  — who 
has  been  nominated  Secretary  to  the  Indian  section 
of  the  Exhibition  Committee— though  he  is  hopeful 
that  at  least  the  Government  will  do  its  duty,  'if  it 
votes  as  muoh  as  Ceylon  in  proportion  to  revenue, 
there  should  be  a goodly  sum.  Persia,  Russia  and 
Holland  are  favourably  referred  to  ; and  in  regard  to 
the  latter  especially,  I am  surprised  to  see  so  much 
made  of  the  activity  of  the  Dutch  tea-oonsuming 
market ; for,  in  my  opiion,  Holland  should  take  off 
every  pound  of  Java  tea,  in  place  of  consuming  only 
563,000  lb.  of  tea  last  year  and  allowing  some 
millions  to  be  thrown  on  the  London  market, 

THE  CEYLON  TEA  INDUSTRY  AND  ITS  STABILITY. 

Suoh  is  the  subject  of  a very  interesting  disoussion 
in  the  Financial  News  of  this  past  week,  to  whioh 
my  attention  has  been  kindly  called  by  Mr.  William 
Gow  who  sent  me  the  cuttings  I forward  for 
insertion,  namely  a leading  artiole  (perhaps  more 
or  less  inspired  by  Mr.  Hawes),  a letter  of  correction 
from  the  leading  Brokers,  Messrs.  W.  J.  and  Henry 
Thompson,  and  a rejoinderfrom  Mr.  F.  Sutton  Hawes, 
also  a buyer  and  seller  of  teas.  I must  leave  to 
speak  for  themselves  in  the  meantime  : they  reached 
me  just  as  I was  starting  for  Bedford,  and  a 
suggestion  made  that  I should  notice  the  disoussion 
perhaps  by  a letter  to  the  tditor  in  further  cor- 
rection of  Mr.  Hawes,  may  perhaps  take  effect 
before  next  mail,  when,  of  oouree,  you  will  hear 
about  it.  For  the  present  here  is  what  has  reaohed 
me : — 

CEYLON  TEA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Financial  News. 

Sir,— la  reading  your  interesting  article  about  tea, 
we  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  it  suggested  that 
Ceylon  is  not  likely  to  remain  a good  tea-produoing 
country,  as  the  olimate  or  soil  exhaust  the  good  quali- 
uies  of  the  plants,  and  that  the  gardens  year  by  year 
decline  into  producing  only  common  and  medium  teas. 
In  some  few  instances,  where  an  unsuitable  site  was 
chosen  for  the  plantation,  this  may  possibly  be  the 
case;  but  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  Ceylon 
tea  industry,  as  a whole,  has  the  elements  of  stability, 
and  has  no  special  reason  to  fear  deterioration  of  the 
plant. 

As  we  sold,  and  are  still  selling,  the  produoe  of  the 
estates  which  were  the  first  to  send  tea  to  market  ten 
and  twelve  years  ago,  and  have  constantly  before  us 
samples  from  an  immense  number  of  estates  which 
havo  been  producing  tea  for  six  or  eight  years  and  more 
we  have  reason  to  know  that  old  Ceylon  gardens  can 
produce  tea  of  the  finest  quality  when  it  answers  the 
purpose  of  the  proprietors  to  make  it. 

The  real  reason  why  the  bulk  of  the  crops  sent  home 
of  late  are  marked  by  what  appears  to  be  deterioration 
of  quality  is  that  the  position  of  the  tea  market  some 
time  ago  induced  the  great  majority  of  planters  to 
cease  making  fine  tea,  and  to  produoe,  instead,  as 
large  a quantity  as  they  could — which  has,  of  course, 
been  done  at  the  expense  of  quality  for  the  time  being. 

Many  of  the  Indian  planters  have  adopted  a similar 
policy  with  a like  result  : but  no  one  would  argue 
therefrom  that  the  tea  plants  in  India  are  deteriorating, 
which  would  be  contrary  to  all  experience. — We  are, 
sir,  yours,  &c.,  Wi,  Jas.  and  Henry  Thompson, 
Brokers. 

38,  Mincing-lane,  May  6. 


THE  CEYLON  TEA  TRADE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Financial  News. 

Sir,— In  answer  to  the  letter  in  your  issue  of  today 
from  Messrs.  W.  J.  and  Henry  Thompson,  I beg  to 
state  that  I have  been  also  largely  interested,  as  a 
seller  and  buyer  of  Ceylon  teas,  ever  since  they  were 
first  imported  to  this  market,  and  follow  the  trade 
olosely.  My  experience  has  been  distinctly  opposite 
to  what  they  express  to  have  been  theirs,  and  I could 
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name  very  many  gardens  that  formerly  were  con- 
spicuous for  the  excellence  of  the  teas  which  now 
never  produce  any  but  good  medium,  medium,  or 
common  qualities.  I believe  the  statement  in  your 
article  is  generally  accepted  by  those  most  largely 
interested  in  Ceylon  teas  here  to  be  a correct  one.  I 
was  talking  to  one  of  the  leading  Ceylon  tea  brokers 
and  to  one  of  the  largest  buyers  of  Ceylon  teas 
on  this  market  today  on  this  subject,  ond  they 
both  expressed  their  opinions  as  distinctly  opposite  to 
those  of  Messrs.  Thompson.  It  is  certainly  extraor- 
dinary, when  for  the  last  six  or  nine  months  choice 
Indian,  Ceylon,  and  China  teas  have  been  exception- 
ally scarce,  and  on  all  sides  the  want  of  better  teas 
has  been  acknowledged — particularly  that  of  Ceylon 
teas — and  in  various  brokers’  circulars  the  hope  haB 
been  constantly  expressed  that  Ceylon  planters  should 
make  more  good  and  less  oommon  teas,  that  they 
should  not  have  done  so  it  they  could. 

As  Messrs.  Thompson  state,  “ there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  Ceylon  tea  industry,  as  a whole,  has 
the  elements  of  stability” — it  may  have  stability; 
but  still  may,  and  I venture  to  say  has  every  fear 
of  deterioration  of  the  plant,  if  the  present  whole- 
sale pluoking  is  continued.  Unfortunately,  a good 
profit  can  be  made  by  growers  out  of  medium  and 
oommon  as  well  as  of  fine  teas,  if  the  supply  does 
not  overrun  the  demand,  aud  so  reduce  ordinary  to 
extraordinary  low  rates  here. 

The  humid  atmosphere  and  fertile  soil  of  Ceylon 
cause  the  plants  to  grow  fast  and  yield  abundantly, 
and  the  greed  of  the  average  planter  makes  him 
take  from  the  plants  all  they  will  yield,  not  giving 
them  the  proper  time  to  rest.  The  tea  plant  is  in 
the  position  of  a human  berng,  or  any  animal : over- 
work them,  without  sufficient  rest  and  nourishment, 
and  in  due  time  their  systems  become  enfeebled,  and 
they  break  down.  Regarding  what  Indian  as  against 
what  Ceylon  planters  may  do,  I think  Messrs.  Thomp- 
son’s comparison  is  a mistaken  one,  as  the  climate, 
soil,  and  various  other  conditions  are  different.  Again 
when  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  were  first  imported, 
and  were  from  newly-planted  gardens,  and  mostly 
from  virgin  soils,  there  was,  in  comparison,  much  less 
common  and  much  more  fine  teas  than  there  are  now. 
Of  course,  many  estates,  both  in  India  and  Ceylon, 
in  exceptionally  favoured  positions,  and  under  good 
management,  may  for  a more  lengthened  period  pro- 
duce a finer  class  of  tea  than  their  less  favoured 
neighbours;  but  I am  speaking  of  tho  majority,  not 
the  exceptions.  The  immense  quantity  of  common 
teas  we  have  had  from  India  the  last  two  seasons, 
which  we  know  have  not  generally  realised  profitable 
rates  to  the  growers,  when  fine  teas  would  have  been 
remunerative,  does  not  give  one  the  idea  that  they 
are  so  easily  made  as  Messrs.  Thompson  would  have 
us  believe. — I am,  sir,  yours,  &c.,  F.  Sutton  Hawes. 

14,  Mincing-lane,  E.C.,  May  9th. 


FEMALE  ENTERPRIZE  IN  THE  TEA  TRADE. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  ease  that  the  weaker  sex 
have  in  times  past — namely  those  of  the  days 
whioh  followed  the  collapse  of  the  ooffee  industry 
in  this  island — been  among  the  chief  sufferers 
from  the  reduotion  of  means  caused  by  that 
failure.  There  oan  scarcely  be  one  among  us 
who  has  not  heard  of  the  straits  to  which  many 
ladies  well  known  and  esteemed  among  us  were 
reduced  during  those  sad  times.  The  husbands 
or  fathers  in  very  many  instances  had  succumbed 
to  the  intense  strain  whioh  then  had  to  be 
endured  ; and  many  ladies  of  high  culture  found 
themselves  oast  with  their  children  upon  the 
world,  and  faoe  to  face  with  embarrassments  and 
difficulties  whioh  they  were  but  ill-fitted  by  their 
training  to  endure  and  overcome.  We  could  nar- 
rate, were  it  now  our  objeot  to  do  so,  many 
suoh  sad  instances  known  to  us ; but  the  almost 
universal  knowledge  as  to  these,  and  the  reflection 
that  they  are  now  happily  things  of  the  past, 


render  it  unnecessary  that  we  should  do  this. 
But  apparently  time  is  bringing  about  its  re- 
venges, and  those  to  whom  we  have  above 
referred  as  having  suffered  so  greatly  dur- 
ing our  former  experience  are,  we  are  told, 
at  length  participating  in  the  happier  stato  of 
things  produced  by  the  success  of  our  tea 
cultivation.  We  do  not  know  whioh  amount 
of  dependence  may  be  placed  upon  the  statements 
of  the  paragraph  appearing  in  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
which  has  found  quotation  in  the  last  letter  of 
our  London  Correspondent.  These  may  possibly, 
and  not  impossibly,  be  wholly  correct;  and  it  may 
be  that  among  our  numerous  readers  there  will  be 
those  able  to  fully  verify  them.  There  oan  be 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  fact  of  seven 
ladies  combining  together  to  beoome  the  proprietors 
of  a Ceylon  tea  estate,  or  in  their  further  efforts 
to  dispose  of  its  produoe  by  their  own  direct 
agenoy  and  labour.  The  openings  for  female 
employment  at  home  are,  as  is  well-known,  ex- 
ceedingly few  ; and  we  shall  be  glad  indeed  if  th:s 
recorded  effort  to  open  up  a new  one  should  result 
in  the  fullest  success.  There  Beems  to  be  some- 
thing sentimentally  appropriate  in  the  handling 
of  suoh  a delioate  article  as  tea  by  the  dainty 
hands  of  English  ladies.  The  packing  of  it  in 
packets,  and  the  many  other  ways  in  whioh  it 
may  be  manipulated  for  the  retail  trade,  is  a 
work  not  necessitating  any  heavy  amount  of  manual 
labour.  Indeed  we  may  regard  such  work  as  being 
specially  adapted  for  females ; and  we  should  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  example  now  said 
to  have  been  set  had  found  a wide  circle  of 
imitators.  But  although,  as  we  have  above  ad- 
mitted, we  are  in  no  position  to  vouoh  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  information  given  by  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  it  is  a thiDg  well-known  to  us  that  in 
a less  direct  way  hundreds  of  English  ladies  have 
for  a good  many  years  past  been  adding  to  their 
income  by  acting  as  the  agents  of  friends  or 
relatives  resident  here  concerned  with  tea  pro- 
duction. The  sad  pinch  of  necessity  that,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  told  so  sadly  upon  the  means 
of  many  ladies  formerly  resident  in  Ceylon  com- 
pelled these  to  lay  aside  all  scruples  which  the 
prejudices  of  a lost  position  had  engendered ; and 
amoDg  the  many  who  have  taken  an  aotive  part 
in  aiding  towards  seouring  for  our  teas  tho 
popularity  that  they  now  enjoy  few  have  contributed 
more  largely  than  former  friends  of  ours  of  the 
opposite  sex  who  have  tempted  by  ekilful  infusion 
and  dainty  accompaniments  their  numerous  friends 
and  acquaintances  into  a thorough  appreciation 
of  the  flavour  and  qualities  of  Ceylon  teas. 
We  can  scarcely  imagine  a male  oreature  so 
sternly  moulded  as  so  be  able  to  resist 
the  pleadings  of  a fair  hostess,  who,  after 
supplying  the  most  efficient  proof  of  the 
qualities  of  her  “ brew,”  pleaded  on  behalf 
either  of  herself  or  her  relatives  that  her  guest 
should  in  future  supply  himself  with  tea  furnished 
by  herself.  We  all  know  how  efficaoious  is  female 
pleading;  and  if  reserve  were  not  too  far  maintained, 
a hint  that  its  own  necessities  aotuated  the  pleader 
could  not  fail  of  insuring  a willing  and  satisfied. 
— 

Coffee  Cultivation  on  the  Karen  Hills. 
— In  his  report  on  cultivation  during  1891-92  at  the 
Nanoho  Estate,  Karen  Hill  Tracts,  Mr.  Petley 
says : — 

The  outturn  of  this  year’s  crop  of  ooffee,  the  gathering 
and  clearing  of  which  has  just  been  completed,  has 
been  very  disappointing  ; there  is  only  half  of  what  was 
was  at  first  anticipated,  from  the  following  causes  : — 
1.  At  the  blossoming  of  the  trees  in  April  heavy 
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squalls  of  wind  scattered  the  flowers  before  the  fruit 
set  to  a muoh  greater  extent  than  was  supposed. 

2.  During  the  season  the  meagre  state  of  the 
rains  much  retarded  the  development  of  the  berry, 
while  afterwards  the  late  and  unusual  rain  at  the 
time  of  ripeniDg  (November  and  December)  dam- 
aged the  fruit,  or  cherry,”  seriously  splitting 
and  causing  a large  proportion  to  dry  up. 

3.  Much  loss  was  no  doubt  suffered  owing  to  the 
weeds  not  being  kept  down,  nor  the  trees  properly 
attended  to,  from  want  of  sufficient  labour.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  land  of  these  hills  is 
favourable  to  the  production  of  good  coffee,  as  shown 
by  its  well  known  excellent  quality,  the  disastrous 
small  outturn  being  due  to  the  abovenamed  causes. 

4.  The  young  plants  sets  out  on  the  newly  pre- 
pared ground  of  five  acres  {vide  last  year’s  report)  have 
come  on  well  thus  far  with  scarcely  a single  failure, 
and  further  clearance  of  5 or  6 acres  has  been  made. 
The  total  area  of  coffee  uuder  cultivation  is 
about  60  acres,  namely,  40  acres  of  mature  trees 
and  20  acres  of  immature  trees. 

Tea  has  not  been  fully  worked. 

Cinchona  is  not  worked  owing  to  the  unfavourable 
state  of  the  market  ; there  aro  about  25  acres  of 
land  under  cultivation. 

The  pear  continues  to  flourish  and  can  be  increased 
from  shootsrapidly;  one  apricotand  one  plum  trcehave 
blossomed,  there  are  about  four  or  five  more  thst  exist, 
but  do  not  bid  fair  to  come  to  anything  ; it  is,  however, 
xepected  to  be  able  now  to  increase  the  stock  by 
means  of,shoots  from  the  two  acclim  atized  trees. 

It  becomes  mere  snd  more  apparent  that  the  shiftless 
inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  Karen  Hill  tracts  cannot 
be  brought  under  training  to  regular  work  for  a very 
long  time  ; and  that  to  increase  the  cultivation, 
even  on  this  small  plantation,  it  is  manifest,  labour 
will  have  to  be  imported  from  some  more  industrious 
and  less  apathetic  tribes.  I am  striving  to  bring  in  the 
PadauDgs  from  beyond  the  frontier,  who  are  very  much 
better  at  digging,  weeding,  and  such  like,  than  any  of 
the  local  tribeB  ; and  as  I have  had  a good  batch  of 
them  to  work  lately  and  got  the  whole  cultivated 
part  of  the  plantation  well  cleared  of  weeds  by  them, 
and  they  have  promised  to  return  to  the  work,  I hope, 
for  better  suocess  this  comiDg  season,  especially  as  the 
coffee  has  bloasome:'.  well  all  over. 

Quinine  as  a Protection  against  Cholera. 
— Two  or  three  years  ago  it  was  announced  in  the 
columns  of  the  now  defunct  Deccan  Times  that  Dr. 
Laurie  “ staked  his  professional  reputation  ” on  the 
efficacy  of  quinine  as  a prophylactic  against  cholera. 
A five-grain  dose  of  this  drug  every  morning  while 
the  disease  is  about  is,  he  holds,  a sura  preventive. 
Dr.  Hehir,  if  we  remember  aright,  did  not  then  concur 
with  hi*  chief,  but  according  to  his  latest  writings 
on  the  subject  he  would  appear  to  have  changed 
his  opinion.  During  the  epidemic  of  cholera  last 
year,  Dr.  Hehir  made  csrtain  investigations  which 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  presence  in  the 
blco'l,  &c.,  of  cholera  patients,  of  a peculiar  i arasitic 
protozoon  or  microbe-— whether  the  cause  or  the  result 
of  the  disease  has  yet  to  be  determined.  He  found 
that  this  organism  could  not  live  in  strong  solutions 
of  quinine,  and  he  further  found  that  the  protective 
virues  of  quinine  were  amply  demonstrated  during 
the  epidemic.  He  now  gives  effect  to  his  conversion 
by  recommending  the  use  of  quinine  as  a prophy- 
lactic in  addition  to  his  own  pet  drug — sulphurous 
acid.  It  has  been  his  praolioe  for  years  to  admin- 
ister drachm  doses  of  this  acid  every  three  hours  to 
all  the  inmates  of  a house  in  wh:ch  the  disease  breaks 
out  during  the  time  the  patient  is  in  the  house.  He  has 
given  it  in  about  7,000  instances,  and  for  the  last  three 
years  he  has  not  seen  cholera  occur  in  any  case  in 
which  it  was  used.  The  above  fncts  are  obtained  from 
Dr.  Hebir’s  latest  report  as  Health  Officer  of  the 
Chudderghat  Municipality,  and  they  are  of  such  vital 
importance  we  think  they  ought  to  be  made  known  as 
widely  as  possible.  If  quinine  is  really  the  effective 
prophylaotic  against  cholera  that  Dr.  Laurie  claims 
it  to  be,  aud  which  Dr.  Hehir  now  believes  it  to  be 
hen  has  this  fell  disease  lost  all  its  terrors,  for  no- 


thing is  easier,  less  harmful,— nay,  positively  beneficial 
for  other  reasons,— than  taking  a five-grain  dose  of  the 
drug  during  epidemics  of  the  disease.  We  know  of 
many  who,  since  the  publication  above  referred  to, 
observe  the  practice.  If  it  came  into  more  general  use’ 
we  would  soon  be  in  a position  to  judge  what  we  have 
to  fear  from  that  hitherto  deadly  soourge  of  the  East.  - 
Deccan  Budget. 

Australian  Mangosteens.— The  Queenslander  of 
the  12th  March  gives  particulars  of  two  new  speoies 
of  mangosteen  just  disoovered  on  the  Bellenden 
Ker  mountains  in  N.  E.  Australia.  One  of  them  is 
the  Garcinia  Mestoni,  which  was  found  growing 
between  2,600  ft.  and  4000  ft.  It  is  said  to  be 
larger  than  the  Java  mangosteeD,  Garcinia  mangos • 
tana,  and  possesses  an  additional  quality.  Only 
the  inside  of  the  Java  variety  is  eaten,  but  the 
whole  fruit  of  this  new  speoies  is  available.  It 
contains  from  five  to  seven  seeds  embedded  in  a 
soft  thick  white  pulp,  and  pulp,  rind,  and  skin 
can  all  be  eaten.  The  fruit  never  changes  colour, 
being  always  of  a bright  green,  though  a slight 
shade  of  golden  yellow  is  sometimes  observed  on 
one  side  of  a ripe  fruit.  It  is  acidulous,  and  the 
acidity  actually  increases  as  it  ripens.  It  refreshes 
and  invigorates  the  system  in  a surprising  manner 
on  a hot  day.  The  tree  bears  at  an  early  age,  as 
fruit  were  found  on  bushes  not  more  than  7ft. 
high.  The  tallest  trees  were  about  25ft.  but  very 
few  of  these  were  bearing.  It  is  a graceful  and 
elegant  tree,  pyramidal  in  shape,  and  the  fruit 
hangs  by  a long  stem  from  a cluster  of  leaves. 
Apparently  it  is  not  eaten  by  either  birds  or  in- 
seotB,  as  there  were  none  found  in  a damaged 
condition.  Among  the  fruits  brought  down  from 
the  mountains  is  another  new  mangosteen,  a hand- 
some fruit  about  the  size  of  an  apple.  It  differs 
internally  from  the  first  but  is  also  pleasant  to  eat. 
Only  one  tree  was  discovered  about  30ft.  high  and 
9 in.  in  diameter. — Straits  Times. 

On  some  of  the  Java  cinchona  plantations  the  pro- 
longed period  of  cold,  accompanied  by  night-frosts, 
which  occurred  in  July  last,  made  possible  to  ascertain 
the  effect  of  a low  temperature  upon  the  alkaloids 
in  the  bark.  Mr.  Van  Leersum,  who  has  investigated 
the  matter,  reports  that  the  freezing  of  the  bark  of 
C.  Ledgenana  is  accompanied  by  a considerable 
decrease  in  its  alkaloidal  richness.  In  one  sample 
analysed  by  him  the  total  proportion  of  alkaloid 
declined  from  8 26  to4T2  per  cent.,  while  the  quinine 
alone  decreased  by  over  1 per  cent.  In  cases  where 
the  frost-bitten  parts  die  not  did  off  at  once,  the  pro- 
portion of  cinchonidine  increased  considerably  at 
the  expense  of  quinine — an  effect  similar  to  that 
observed  in  certain  forms  of  cinchona  disease.  The 
following  are  the  results  of  Mr.  Van  Leersum’s 
analyses  of  various  samples  of  bark  (presumably 
taken  from  the  same  tree) : — 
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Uses  of  Cinnamon. — Modern  Society  of  23rd 

April  says : — 

By  the  way,  the  latest  craze  in  Parisian  Society 
is  for  cinnamon.  Everything  is  cinnamon,  not  so 
much  the  colour  as  the  spice  itself,  which  flavours 
everything,  and  has  been  introduced  into  ragoflts  within 
the  last  few  days  by  one  of  the  leading  chefs  of  the 
French  Metropolis.  The  reason  of  this  may  seem  a 
mystery  to  our  readers,  but  we  can  explain  it.  One 
of  the  leading  French  scientists  has  discovered  that 
no  microbe  can  long  resist  a strong  infusion  of 
cinnamon,  or,  in  other  words,  that  cinnamon  is,  in 
its  essence,  hostile  and  deadly  to  disease  germs. 
This  discovery  is,  of  course,  if  it  be  a really  bond 
fide  one,  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  hitherto  we 
have  been  taught  to  believe  that  nothing  but  dyna- 
mite would  remove  his  or  your  crobes  from  the 
system  ; but  the  scientist  in  question  has  tested  the 
power  of  cinnamon  on  every  known  living  germ  of 
disease,  and  in  no  instance  found  it  to  fail ; and  he 
asserts,  moreover,  that  it  does  not— unlike  antiseptics 
extracted  from  coal  tar— injuriously  affect  the  human 
organism.  Our  ancestors  were  fond  of  spices,  and 
what  quantities  of  cinnamon  did  they  not  use  in 
mulled  wine  and  beer  ? Hitherto,  we  confess  that 
we  believed  that  these  liquids  were  drunk  for  their 
own  sake,  and  perhaps,  indeed,  for  their  intoxicating 
properties  ; but  now  we  find  we  were  mistaken,  and 
that  these  spiced  drinks  were  only  ingurgitated  for 
hygienic  reasons.  The  Dutch,  who  live  in  a low 
ague-haunted  country  and  drink  the  polluted  water 
of  their  canals,  used  formerly  to  have  a passion  for 
this  spice,  which,  somehow  or  other,  would  seem  of 
late  years  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion.  Now  it  is 
in  again  with  a vengeance ; so  if  you  want  to  be  dons 
le  mouvement,  dear  reader,  you  must  devour  cinnamon. 
We  have  already  quoted  paragraphs  to  the  same 
effect;  and  we  should  be  only  too  glad  to  be  assured 
that  the  germ  destroying  powers  attributed  to 
cinnamon  are  true.  In  formor  days,  we  believe, 
the  workers  in  quicksilver  mines  chewed  cinnamon 
as  a prophylactic  against  the  deadly  fumes  of  the 
mineral. 

Spent  Tea  Leaves  in  Tobacco. — In  the 
Illustrated  London  News  of  14th  May  Mr.  James 
Payn  writes 

The  combination  of  many  useful  things  in  one, 
though  ingenious,  seldom  very  successful.  A knife 
with  half-a-dozen  blades,  which  also  comprehends  a 
corkscrew,  a tooth-pick,  and  an  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting stones  from  a horse’s  shoe,  is  seldom  of 
much  practical  utility.  The  chest  of  drawers  that  is 
“a  bed  by  night,  a chest  of  drawers  by  day,”  deceives 
no  one  by  its  dupilicity,  and  is  never  a comfort- 
able bed.  But  an  article  which,  having  been  used  for 
one  purpose,  can  be  used  for  another  entirely 
different,  and  then  be  done  with,  stands  on  another 
footing.  It  has  just  been  found  that  black  tea- leaves, 
after  use,  and  “when  dried  and  sprinkled  with  oil  of 
cloves  and  spirits  of  wine,”  make  excellent  tobacco. 
If  this  be  so,  we  may  now  all  smoke  without  incur- 
ring the  anathemas  of  the  anti-tobacco  societies,  un- 
less, indeed  (as  some  say,)  their  antagonism  is  not  to 
the  weed  but  to  the  fact  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  enjoying  themselves.  There  can  be 
no  injury  to  our  moral  nature  in  smoking  the  herb  that 
cheers  and  dose  not  inebriate.  Moreover,  the  discovery 
utilises  waste,  for  hitherto  spent  tea-leaves  have  been 
only  used  by  the  housemaid  to  lay  the  dust.  This 
novel  mixture  is  said  to  be  “very  quieting  to  the 
nerves,”  and  it  is  too  possible  that  after  the  ex- 
citement of  a five  o’clock  tea,  when  the  one  or  two 
males  who  have  been  inveigled  to  join  it  have  escaped, 
there  may  be  a cry  for  cloves  and  spirits  of  wine,  and 
the  ladies  may  proceed  to  put  their  tea  to  its  latest  use. 
The  habit  of  taking  tea  in  their  own  rooms  will  also 
become  open  to  suspicion ; “It  isn’t  drink,”  the  scandal- 
mongers will  say,  “it  ’s  smoking  they  are  after.” 
Where  there  is  smoke,  we  are  told,  there  is  fire, 
but  whether  when  tea-leaves  are  smoked  there  is  smell, 
we  are  not  told,  This  will,  however  make  a great 
difference  as  regards  the  popularity  of  the  new  dis- 
covery with  fair  sex. 


A Cinchona  Bark  Syndicate,  to  bay  up  the 
produce  of  the  whole  world  and  control  the  market 
is  the  subject  of  an  article  on  another  page. 
The  project  reads  very  finely  on  paper  ; but  the 
whole  scheme  rests  admittedly  on  the  willingness 
of  cinchona  growers  to  aocede  to  the  terms  of  the 
promoters,  and  this  we  very  much  doubt  their 
doing. 

Tea  in  Foochow. — April  30th. — A total  of 
$1,400,000  has  been  sent  into  the  oountry  for  the 
purchase  of  the  new  season’s  tea.  As  compared 
with  last  year  it  is  less  than  half  the  amount. 
May  7th. — Sinoe  our  last  issue  a further  amount  of 
$300,000  has  been  sent  up  country  for  the  purohase 
of  new  season’s  teas.  By  the  last  two  coast  steamers 
several  well  known  1 Chaazees’  have  arrived  from 
various  quarters  of  the  globe,  Australia,  England 
and  America,  each  rendering  its  tribute.  These 
gentlemen  are  no  doubt  well  provided  with  ‘orders,’ 
and  the  latest  ideas  from  central  markets.  Let  us 
hope  that  for  once  common  sense  may  hold  sway, 
and  the  mad  competition  and  high  prices  of  recent 
years  may  be  replaced  by  calm  judgment,  and  a 
basis  more  in  conformity  with  the  demands  of  the 
age. — Echo. 

The  Ddkian  ( Durio  Zebthinus),  the  tree  producing 
the  celebrated  Durian  fruit  of  the  Indian  Arohi- 
pelago,  is  now,  we  learn,  bearing  fruit  for  the  first 
time  in  South  India  in  the  Government  Gardens 
at  Burliar.  The  plants  were  imported  from  Singa- 
pore by  Mr.  Jamieson  in  1879,  and  one  of  them 
has  now  attained  a height  of  nearly  40  feet.  Mr. 
Russell  Wallace,  in  his  Malay  Archipelago,  remarks 
on  the  various  fruit  met  with  in  Borneo,  and 
says  — “But  most  abundant  and  most  esteemed  is 
the  Durian.”  The  old  traveller  Linsohott,  writing 
in  1599,  says  ; — “ It  is  of  suoh  an  excellent  taste 
that  it  surpasses  in  flavor  all  the  other  fruits  of 
the  world,  according  to  these  who  have  tasted  it”! 
and  Doctor  Paludaeus  adds  This  fruit  is  of  a 
hot  and  humid  nature.  To  those  not  used  to  it, 
it  seems  at  first  to  sm6ll  like  rotten  onions,  but 
immediately  they  have  taste!  it  they  prefer  it  to 
all  other  food.  The  Natives  give  it  honourable 
titles,  exalt  it,  and  make  verses  on  it  1 When 
brought  into  a house,  the  smell  is  often  so  offen- 
sive that  some  persons  can  never  bear  to  taste 
it.  This  was  my  own  case  when  I tried  it  in 
Malacca,  but  in  Borneo  I found  a ripe  fruit  on  the 
ground,  and  eating  it  out  of  doors,  I at  once 
became  a confirmed  Durian  eater,  . • . The 
fruit  is  round  or  slightly  oval,  about  the  size  of  a 
large  coconut.  ; . . ; From  the  basefjto  the 
apex,  five  very  faint  lines  may  be  traced,  over  which 
the  spines  arch  a little  ; these  are  the  sutures  of  the 
carpels,  and  show  where  the  fruit  may  be  divided 
with  a heavy  knife  and  a strong  hand.  The  fine 
cells  are  satiny  white  within  and  are  each  filled 
with  an  oval  mass  of  oream-colored  pulp,  imbed- 
ded in  which  are  two  or  three  seeds  about  the 
size  of  chestnuts.  This  pulp  is  the  eatable  part, 
and  its  consistence  and  fiivor  are  indescribable. 
A rioh  butter-like  custard  highly  flavored  with 
almond  gives  the  b83t  general  idea  of  it,  but 
intermingled  with  it  come  wafts  of  flavor  that  call 
to  mind  cream-cheese,  onion-sauce,  brown  sherry 
and  other  incongruities. ..  .in  faot  to  eat  Durian 
is  a new  sensation,  worth  a journey  to  the  East 
to  experience.”  Durians  seems  to  have  come  early 
into  season  this  year,  for  they  have  been  on  sale 
some  weeks  in  our  bazaars  and  streets.  Those 
sold  in  Rangoon  just  now  come  principally  from 
Moulmein  although  there  are  bearing  trees  in  in- 
creased numbers  in  Kemindine  and  the  Prome  Road. 
The  fruit  here,  however,  seldom  ripens  until  the 
middle  of  May. — Rangoon  Times,  April  29, 
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NEW  MARKET  FOR  CEYLON  TEA  : 

THE  COUNTRIES  TO  WHICH  IT  WAS 
EXPORTED  IN  1891. 

Mr.  John  Ferguson,  in  his  letter  “ From  the 
Metropolis,”  has  already  noticed  the  main  features 
of  the  very  interesting  and  valuable  ciroular  which, 
by  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Gow,  Wilson  & 
Stantor,  we  are  able  to  give  as  a Supplement. 
But  there  are  some  points  to  which  atten- 
tion oan  still  with  advantage  be  drawn.  And 
first  as  to  the  comparatively  good  show  of  the 
yellow  colour  which  represents  Ceylon  tea  in  the 
first  diagram.  In  the  large,  increasing  and 
promising  markets  of  the  Australian  colonies, 
especially,  the  position  of  Ceylon  tea,  considering 
the  recentness  of  our  island  enterprise,  com. 
pares  exceedingly  well  with  that  of  our  Indian 
competitor.  But  we  ought  not  to  be  contented 
until  a far  larger  proportion  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  30  millions  of  pounds  of  tea  consumed  in 
the  colonists  of  the  south  consist  of  Ceylon  tea. 

In  the  other  great  British  colony  of  Canada 
we  also  compare  favourably  with  India,  but 
the  proportion  of  either  is  as  nothing  to 
what  it  ought  to  be.  Of  20  million  pounds  con- 
sumption Ceylon  furnishes  only  the  fraotion  of 
410.000  lb.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  in  the 
matter  of  preference  for  tea,  as  in  many  other 
respects.  Canada  assimilates  to  tho  United  State?, 
and  the  mission  to  Chicago  must  bo  regarded  as 
direoted  to  the  capture  of  the  combined  markets 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  with  their  aggre- 
gate annual  consumption  of  80  millions  of  pounds, 
such  markets  as  Sooth  and  Central  America  pre- 
sent being  also  favourably  affected.  In  the  United 
States  we  run  Indian  tea  very  close  ; but  our  posi- 
tion is  still  most  unsatisfactory  considering  all  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made.  Indian  tea  seems 
to  have  nearly  a monopoly  of  the  Persian  markets  ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  shipments 
of  Ceylon  tea  to  India  may  find  their  way  to 
Persia,  and  also  to  Turkey,  where,  in  the 
diagram,  our  yellow  doe3  not  show  at  all. 
In  Germany  we  show  considerably  better  than 
India,  but  our  readers  will  notice  that  the  Brokers 
believe  that  much  of  the  tea  exported  to  Germany 
is  ultimately  destined  for  Russia.  In  that  great 
tea-drinking  country  as  well  as  in  the  countries 
of  the  European  Continent  generally  there  is  muoh 
room  for  enterprise  on  the  part  of  our  planters  and 
merchants.  Austria  curiously  enough  is  all  yellow, 
showing  that  she  takes  no  Indian  tea,  whilo  in 
immediate  contact  and  oontrast  Arabia  is  all 
red.  This  reminds  us,  that  wheu  we  wrote 
recently  of  Indian-grown  coffee  being  exported  to 
Egypt  and  Arabia  to  be  sold  as  Mocha,  the  composi- 
tors chaDgedArabia  into  Australia,  in  which  form,  if 
allowed,  they  would  generally  print  Austria, 
Russia  and  Mauritius  are  both  yellow,  showing 
that  neither  takes  any  Indian  tea  at  yet.  In 
South  Amerioa,  South  Africa  and  Holland,  Ceylon 
tea  shows  in  fair  proportion  to  Indian,  but  there 
is  great  room  for  expansion.  Natal  will  no  doubt 
try  her  "level  best”  to  supply  the  South  African 
markets  but  it  seems  doubtful  if  labour,  even  Tamil 
labour,  is  not  too  dear  for  continued  success.  There 
would  be  more  to  fear  from  the  Central  African 
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settlements,  if  the  natives  could  be  got  to  settle 
down  to  the  steady  continuous  work  necessary  for 
the  successful  culture  of  the  tea  plant.  We  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  figures  in  the  circular  represent 
exports  from  the  colony  as  well  as  from  London. 
That  taken  for  granted,  it  seems  that  20  millions 
of  pounds  of  British-grown  t6a  were  exported  to  other 
than  the  London  market  in  1891,  and  that  the 
surplus  over  British  consumption  (200,000,0001b  ) 
will  be  40  millions  of  pounds  in  1892,  which  it  is 
hoped  may  be  advantageously  exported.  The  pro- 
portions of  Indian  and  Ceylon  tea  exported  last  year 
were  13  millions  Indian  and  seven  Ceylon.  If  the 
same  proportions  prevail  in  1892,  the  figures  will 
be  26  millions  for  Indian  and  14  for  Ceylon  ; but  it 
is  probable  the  proportion  of  Ceylon  may  increase. 
The  Brokers  calculate  that  Britain’s  consumption 
of  200  millions  of  pounds  per  aDnum  is  within  50 
millions  of  the  aggregate  consumption  of  all  other 
non-produoing  countries  1 The  consumption  in 
India  is,  unhappily,  insignificant;  so  with  Ceylon, 
although  bettor  in  proportion.  What  the  con- 
sumption in  China  may  be,  oan  only  be  guessed. 
But  the  calculations  have  been  generally  extravagant, 
for  there  are  millions  upon  millions  in  China  too 
poor  to  taste  even  the  watery  tea  in  general  use 
by  the  masses.  The  consumption  in  non-produc- 
ing countries  being  dose  on  500,000,000  lb,  wa 
should  say  that  a couple  more  millions  at  the 
utmost,  added  to  this,  would  represent  the  con- 
sumption of  true  lea  in  the  whole  world,  We  say 
true  tea,  because  mate  and  other  substitutes  are 
in  use.  If  peaoe  could  be  preserved,  the  demand 
for  tea  must  increase  with  advancing  civilization. 
Remembering  the  history  of  the  Ceylon  coffee 
enterprise,  we  feel  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
authors  of  the  circular,  that  recent  low  prices  of 
our  produot,  calculated  as  they  are  to  extend  its 
use,  and  thus  oreate  a taste  which  must  sub- 
sequently be  gratified,  may  turn  out  to  have  been 
“ a blessing  in  disguise.”  Of  course  prudenoe  as 
well  as  energy  is  requisite  in  the  cultivation  of  new 
markets.  Messrs  Gow,  Wilson  & Stanton,  it  will 
be  seen,  wrote  before  the  Indian  planters  had 
really  bestirred  themselves  and  determined  that  they 
also  and  their  product  should  be  represented  at 
Chicago.  Let  us  hope  that  the  brokers  are  right, 
and  that  the  depression  which  has  prevailed  is  but 
the  harbinger  of  renewed  and  increased  prosperity, 
in  the  shape  of  extended  markets  and  prices  rising  in 
proportion  to  increased  demand. 

It  seems  fitting  that  to  Messrs.  Gow,  Wilson  and 
Stanton’s  generalizations  we  should  add  the  details 
of  the  history  of  Ceylon  tea  in  1891  a3  embodied 
in  the  customs  report  recently  issued. 

The  increase  in  the  production  of  our  staple 
and  the  corresponding  decrease  in  customs  valua- 
tions have  for  the  past  thvee  years  been  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1839  34,315,000  lb.  rate  per  lb.  52  cents  R17,859,000 

1890  45,799,000  „ „ 50  „ ,,22,889,000 

1891  67,718,000  „ „ 45  „ „ 30,473,000 

Notwithstanding  the  great  fall  in  rated  value  tea 
figures  for  nearly  30J  millions  of  rupees  in  our 
export  commerce,  out  of  a total  value  of  Ceylon 
productions  of  56  millions.  We  must  oopy  in  full 
the  extraordinary  list  of  countries,  no  fewer  than 
thirty-eight,  to  which  we  sent  more  or  less  tea  in 
1891 

lea.— There  is  a large  inorease  both  in  quantity 
and  value,  tie  increase  in  quantity  amounting  to 
33,372,519  lb.,  as  compared  with  the  year  1889,  and 
21,913,853  lb.  with  last  year,  aid  in  value  to 
R12, 6 13,424  and  R7, 573, 508  respectively.  The  value 
would  have  been  greater  bad  not  the  average  price 
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been  reduced  to  45  cents  per  pound  as  against  52  and 
50  cents  for  tbetwo  preceding  years. 

Following  the  exported  tea  and  tracing  the  various 
shipments  to  their  destinations,  I note  : — 

Eprtsto — lb.  Exports  to — lb. 

1).  Kingdom  1891  63,380,411  France  1890  6,540 

„ 1890  42,855,071  „ 1891  5,552 


Increase  20,525,340  Decrease  988 


Aden  1891  3,360 

„ 1890  3,245 


Increase  115 


Australia  1891  3,087,840 

„ 1890  2,361.433 


Increase  726,407 


British  India  1891  573,771 

„ 1890  171, lu3 

Increase  402,668 


Cape  ot  Good 
Hope  1891  33,251 

„ 1890  760 


Increase  32,491 


Cyprus  1891  2,8u0 

„ 1890  795 


Increase  2,005 


Gibraltar  1891  24,915 

„ 1890  2,360 


Increase  22,555 

Hongkong  1891  123,527 

„ 1890  41,731 

Increase  81,796 


Malta  1891  16,930 

; „ 1890  1,185 

Increase  15,745 

Mauritius  1891  49,572 

„ 1890  30,645 

Increase  18,927 


Straits  Settle- 
ments 1891  12,069 

„ 1890  9,247 

Increase  2,822 


Arabia  1891  4,216 

„ 1890  1,092 

Increase  3,124 

Africa  1891  10,073 

1890  1,816 


Decrease  8,457 


Austria  1891  6,366 

„ 1890  5,202 

Increase  164 

Belgium  1890  4,495 

„ 1891  40 


Decrease  4,465 


Argentine  Re- 
public 1891  3,125 

„ 1890  - 

Increase  3,125 


China 

1 1 


1890  45,143 

1891  30,465 


Decrease  14,688 


French  India  1891 

90 

„ 1890 

~ 

Increase 

90 

Germany  1891 

108,484 

„ 1890 

67,980 

Increase 

50,504 

Greece  1891 

44 

„ 1890 

— 

Increase 

44 

Italy  1991 

12,668 

„ 1890 

3,399 

Increase 

9,169 

Japan  1890 

438 

„ 1691 

262 

Decrease 

176 

Maidive 

Islands  1891 

78 

„ 1890 

40 

Increase 

38 

Persia  1691 

3,784 

„ 1890 

— 

increase 

3,784 

Philippine 

Islands  1891 

250 

,.  1880 

— 

Increase 

250 

Portuguese  Posses- 

sessions  in  India  1891 

200 

„ 1890 

200 

Nil 



Kussia  1891 

11,240 

„ 1890 

80 

Increase 

11,160 

Samoa  1891 

400 

„ 1890 

— 

Increase 

400 

Seychelles  1890 

200 

„ 1891 

56 

Decrease 

144 

Spain  1891 

600 

..  1»90 

Increase 

600 

Sweden  1891 

2,580 

,,  1890 

2,530 

Increase 

50 

Switzerland  1890 

50 

,,  1891 

Decrease 

50 

Turkey  1891 

5,769 

„ 1890 

4,762 

Increase 

1,017 

Dutch  Possessions 
in  India  1891  101 

„ 1890  — 

Increase  1 01 

Egypt  1891  48,S61 

..  1890  33,152 


U.  States  of  ( 1890  154  832 

America  ) 1891  154, 2:8 


Decrease  593 

West  India  1 1891  1,480 

Islands  I 1890  .300 


Inorease  15,709  Increase  1,180 

This  return  may  be  regarded  as  very  satisfactory- 
owing  as  it  does  an  increase  in  the  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Europe  generally  there  being 
merely  a small  decrease  in  the  case  of  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  Switzerland.  The  trade  with  the  United 
States  of  Amerioa  is  not  yet  established  cn  a fi;m 
basis,  but  the  increases  in  the  quantity  of  tea  buj  plied 
to  the  British  Colooies  is  to  be  remarked,  and  is 
paiticularly  noteworthy  as  regards  Australio.  The 
query  naturally  arises,  Why  were  123,527  lb.  of  Cey- 
lon tea  sent  to  engkong  ? Is  it  sent  to  Europe 
after  “ treatment,”  market  as  “superior  China,”  war- 
ranted free  from  tannin  ? Or  does  it  go  to  the 
Unite!  States  ? 

It  thus  appears  that  while  Britain  and  her  Aus- 
tralian colonies  took  the  bulk  of  our  tea  crop  in 
1891,  quantities  more  or  less,  and  whioh  are 
likely  in  future  years  to  deoome  more  instead  of 
less,  were  distributed  amoogst  all  the  important 
empires,  kingdoms  and  countries  of  the  world, 
including  the  three  teR-produoing  countries,  'C bins, 
Japan  and  India  ; anoient  Egypt  and  olassio  Greece ; 
Gibraltar,  Malta  and  the  Cape  ; Samoa  and  Cyprus  ; 
America  and  Afrioa  ; Mauritius,  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments and  “ Araby  the  blest  ” which  of  old  got  the 
credit  of  “ spicy  gales  ” due  to  Ceylon  cinnamon 
carried  by  the  caravans  of  commerce.  But  we  need 
not  repeat  the  long  list  of  names.  Let  U3  cherish 
the,  we  submit,  well  founded  belief  that  by  the 
time  the  few  remaining  years  of  this  century  are 
out,  Ceylon  tea  will  be  exported,  not  in  trial  driblets 
but  in  large  and  increasing  quantities  to  every 
oentre  of  population  of  the  faoe  of  the  habitable 
globe. 


SCOTTISH  CEYLON  TEA  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

REPORT  OF  THE  BOABD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

To  be  presented  to  the  Shareholders  at  their  Third 
Annual  Meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Company  on  the  16th  May,  1892,  at  3 o’clock  p.m. 

The  Directors  have  again  the  pieasiDg  duty  of 
submitting  the  Shareholders  tve  Acoounts  and  Balance- 
sheet  for  another  year — that  ending  31st  December 
1891. 

As  anticipated,  a very  satisfactory  result  has 
been  obtainted,  and  the  profits  for  the  year  amounted 
to  £8,799  14s  lid,  which,  with  the  balance  oanied  for- 
ward fiora  list  year,  £387  5s  7d,  make  a total  of 
£9,187  Os  6d  to  be  dealt  witb.  Out  of  this  amount  a 
Dividend  of  5 per  cent  (free  of  Income  T*x)  has 
already  been  paid,  and  the  Direotors  now  propose  a 
further  Dividend  of  13  per  cent  (also  free  of  Income 
Tax),  making  in  all  18  per  cent  for  the  year.  It  is 
further  proposed  to  place  £1000  to  the  Reserve  Fund, 
bringing  this  up  to  £2,000,  and  to  carry  forward 
£807  0s  6d  to  the  next  acoount. 

The  Directors  venture  to  think  that  the  prospeots 
foreshadowed  to  the  Shareholders  at  the  last  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Company  have  been  fully  realized. 

All  the  estates  of  the  Company  are  in  excellent 
condition,  and  the  Shareholders  will  be  happy  to  learn 
that  the  recent  acquisition,  Lonaoh,  has  eo  far  proved 
a very  satisfactory  investment,  and  is  likely  to  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  earning  power  of  the  Company. 
Its  acreage  and  value  have  been  considerably  added 
to  during  the  past  year  by  purchase  of  portions  of  the 
Dotiagalla  and  Killin  Estates,  supplying  not  only 
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valuable  forest  land  but  an  excellent  site  for  factory, 
with  ample  and  exclusive  water  power.  Works  at  the 
factory  are  progressing  rapidly . 

The  Company’s  total  acreage  consists  of : — 

Tea  in  full  bearing  ...  1,498  acres. 

,,  in  partial  bearing  and  young 

clearings  ...  ...  62  ,, 

Coffee  and  other  products  ...  14  „ 

Forest  and  waste  land  ...  374  ,, 


1,948  acres. 

and  the  yield  of  Sea  from  the  Company’s  Estates  for 
1891  amounted  to  574,481  lb.,  and  in  addition  120  cwte. 
1 qr.  5 lb  of  Coffee  were  secured,  and  13,925  I'd.  of 
Cinchona  Bark. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Directors  at  present 
to  create  fresh  capital  to  provide  the  money  te  pay 
for  their  recent  purchases,  but  should  it  be  thought 
necessary  or  expedient  to  do  eo  later  od,  an  Extra- 
ordinary General  Meeting  of  the  Company  will  be 
called  for  the  purpose. 

The  Board  a re  deeply  sensible  of  their  obligation  to 
their  Manager  in  Ceylon,  Mr.  D.  Kerr,  for  his  untiring 
and  efficient  conduct  of  the  Company’s  affairs,  and  desire 
also  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  cordial  affec- 
tive cooperation  of  the  staff,  who  have  throughout  the 
pasf  year  acted  as  one  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the 
Company’s  interests. 

In  accordance  with  the  Artioles  of  Association,  Mr. 
B.  W.  Forbes  retires  from  the  Board,  and,  being  eligible, 
offers  himself  for  re-election. 

The  Shareholders  will  be  called  upon  to  fix  the  re- 
muneration of  the  Directors. 

The  Shareholders  will  be  called  upon  to  elect  an 
Auditor  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Laurie  offers 
himself  for  i e election. 

3rd  May  1892.  H.  L,  Fobbes,  Chairman. 

THE  “ JAM  CROP  ” OF  1891. 

Interesting  and  profitable  as  are  the  tables  anually 
published  in  these  pages  in  connection  with  the  fruit 
crops  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  they  would  pro- 
bably be  of  still  greater  value  could  they  be  suple- 
mented  by  such  returns  as  that  noted  above,  the 
“jam  crop  ; ” but,  to  obtain  these,  manufacturers  would 
have  to  be  consulted,  and  we  are  very  well  aware 
that  most  of  them  object  to  the  publication  of  that, 
which,  as  they  put  it,  “the  benefit  of  which  to  them- 
selves they  do  not  see.”  Perhaps  they  are  right — - 
possibly  they  are  wrong ; at  any  rate,  what  we  have 
termed  the  jam  crop  of  the  present  year  must  be  a 
very  large  one,  and  in  humble  life  will  run  margarine 
very  closely  in  the  race  for  economic  food  supply. 
The  taste  is  a growing  one,  and  extends  with  the 
population.  London  adds  60,000  souls  to  its  great  total 
every  year:  given  four  in  a family,  then  60,000  -f-  4 
= 15,000  families.  Suppose  these  consume  1 lb.  of 
jam  per  week,  then  the  consumption  for  the  twelve- 
months  is  represented  by  785,000  lb.  ==  (say)  350  tons 
per  annum.  The  consumption  per  week  for  each 
family  is  admittedly  low — but  even  at  this  figure  what 
an  enormous  mass  of  wholesome  sweetness  must  enter 
into  the  food  bill  of  5,000.000  men,  women,  and  children 
— a million  and  a quarter  one  pound  jars  per  week, 
or,  roughly  625,000  tons  a year!  You  can  do  much 
with  figures.  Quite  an  enormous  sale  of  “ bread  and 
jam”  made  in  all  the  busy  quarters  of  London — in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  factories  and  work- 
shops. The  keeper  of  one  little  “ general  ” shop  in- 
formed the  writer  the  other  day  that  she  sold  over 
500  slices  of  jam  every  day — there  were  plenty  of 
margarine  slices  as  well,  but  the  “ jam”  was  prefered. 
It  would  appear  then  that  the  supply  can  hardly  be 
overdone — as  yet,  and  the  amount  of  labour  called 
into  use  in  the  manufacture  and  marketing  is  very 
great.  There  are  the  regular  field  and  orchard  workers, 
those  concerned  in  harvesting  and  manufacturing, 
in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  earthenware  bottles 
and  jars,  in  fancy  printing  and  packing-cases,  and 
in  a lot  of  other  industries.  Here  is  a little  item 
worth  nothing,  as  giving  point  to  our  remarks  all 


round.  The  Britannia  Fruit  Preserving  Company  at 
the  world-renowned  Tiptree,  in  Essex,  have  this 
year  harvested  over  200  tons  of  fruit— have  made  100 
tons  of  jam,  in  which  they  have  used  50  tons  of 
sugar ; in  producing  all  this  have  employed  400  per 
sons,  young  and  old,  for  various  terms;  and  have 
used  nearly  58,000  glass  bottles  and  jars  in  getting 
this  jam  ready  for  market.  How  the  genial  coun- 
tenance of  the  once-famous  tenant  of  Tiptree  Hall 
“Alderman  and  Sheriff”  Mechi,  would  brighten  at 
such  an  enumeration  as  this,  and  how  he  would 
have  lectured  his  brother  agriculturists  on  jam  as 
Ins  theme!  But  not  only  this  “ sweetness  ” is  manu- 
factured by  this  young  and  enterprising  company 
as  with  nearly  all  other  fruit  preservers,  some  dozen 
other  commodities  are  put  upon  the  market— not  all 
the  eggs  being  put  in  one  basket.  But  it  would  be 
waste  of  space  to  occupy  attention  further  with  this 
mattei  at  present ; the  reader,  landowner,  grower, 
manufacturer,  speculator,  vendor — whichever  he  may 
be  can  readily  read  for  himself  the  lesson  sought 
to  be  inculcated  by  us  in  thus  noting  the  “jam  crop  ” 
of  the  present  year  —Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


SERMO  SINENSIS. 

“ Gome  up  to  my  house  for  a chat  this  afternoon 
if  you  have  nothing  better  to  do.  It’s  raining,  busi- 
ness  has  gone  to  sleep,  and  I don’t  fancy  that  there 
is  much  doing  in  your  line,”  said  the  great  teaman 
to  me  a few  days  ago. 

I replied,  and  later  in  the  day  found 
myself  in  Awai’s  hospitable  mansion  reclining  in 
the  easiest  of  morocco-covered  arm  chairs,  my  feet 
the  while  sinking  into  the  thick  pile  of  a luxurious 
carpet.  The  furniture  of  the  room  was  nearly  all 
of  European  manufacture,  and  the  best  of  its  kind. 
The  walls  were  covered  with  the  “ silken  pictures’’ 
so  loved  of  the  wealthy  native,  and  there  was  withal 
a general  sense  of  those  solid  comforts  which  money 
alone  can  supply. 

And  the  dismal  iteration  of  the  rain  drops  in  the 
courtyard  only  tended  to  make  more  sensible  the 
serenity  which  reigned  within. 

Napoleon  was  not  long  in  making  his  appearance, 
and  as  is  his  wont  plunged  at  once  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  great  subject  about  which  he  is 
universally  admitted  to  know  so  much.  “But  before 
we  go  any  further,”  said  he,  “try  one  of  these 
smokes.  They  were  given  to  me  as  a kind  of  thank- 
offering  by  a chaasze  who  got  a cheap  chop  of 
Ningchow  out  of  me  last  season. 

“ Yes,  did  the  tea  pay  ?” 

“ Not  exactly,”  he  replied.  “ It  only  lost  9d  per 
lb.  and  that  is  saying  a great  deal.  You  don’t  often 
come  across  such  a sincere  case  of  gratitude.” 

Awai,  your  former  delivery  on  tea  pros- 
pects did  not  evoke  much  discussion  in  the  paner 
as  you  had  hoped.”  r e ’ 

“No,”  said  he,  “still  Iwasamused  at  what  did  appear 
First,  there  came  a letter  signed  Chaasze  who  com- 
menced  by  congratulating  me  on  my  vigour,  and  wound 
up  by  telling  me  that  I was  quite  wrong  in  mv 
figures  as  to  the  average  cost  of  last  season’s  crop. 
I confess  I was  wrong.  I always  am.  Then  a Yea, 
Merchant  informs  me  that  he  had  read  my  remarks 
with  pleasure  and  that  it  has  set  people  talking  over 
what  wdl  soon  be  the  business  of  the  hour.  And  that’s 
all.  Finally  appears  a letter  signed  A.  J.  L.  He 
doesn  t agree  with  me  at  all,  and  with  unanswerable 
logic  points  out  that  if  the  production  of  India  and 
Ceylon  is  this  year  200,000,0001b.  it  will  only  make 
more  patent . the  steadily  dwindling  consumption  of 
China  tea.  But  I still  maintain  that  China  tea  can 
hold  its  own  in  the  competition  if  the  crop  is  large 
and  cheap  and  good.  But  I dare  say  that  he?e 
again  I am  wrong  as  usual.  Further,  speaking  of  the 
heavy  export  A.  J.  L.  adds,  ‘For  merchants  to  Pursue 
their  trade  under  its  weight  is  but  to  go  on  from  year  to 
year  fogging  a dead  horse  ” until  nothing  of  the 
carcase  is  left.  For  the  life  of  me  I cannot  see  the 
object  of  flogging  a dead  horse  at  any  time,  but 
especially  from  year  tp  year.” 
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“ Good  old  horse.”  I exclaimed. 

“ High  old  horse,”  he  added. 

'*  And  by  the  way,”  he  continued,  “ a practical 
planter  tells  me  in  his  letter  how  he  arrives  at  the 
coBt  of  the  Oeylon  crop.  But  I don’t  place  much  re- 
liance on  his  figures,  tor  he  omits  the  serious  and  all 
important  item  of  interest  oa  the  cost  of  bis  estate.” 

“ I seethe  Russian  contingent  has  arrived.  Did  you 
get  any  information  from  them  ? ” 

11  Not  very  much,  though  I gave  them  a capital 
dinner  and  a fine  entertainment  at  our  local  Rother- 
hithe.  No,  they  ar6  rather  close  ; but  one  indisoreet 
member  admitted  to  me,  after  his  thirtieth  cup  of 
hot  samshu,  that  things  weren’t  quite  so  bad  in  Russia 
as  they  were  represented  to  be,  and  personally  that 
he  took  a cheerful  view.  And  here  he  became  lost 
to  my  cheerful  view  beneath  the  table.” 

“ Well,  now  that  we  are  within  a measurable  dis- 
tance of  praotioal  politics,  have  your  ideas  changed  at 
all  during  the  month  ? ” 

“ I can’t  say  that  they  have.  I hold  to  the  figures  I 
before  gave  yon  as  to  the  extent  of  the  crop  and  the 
prieps  foreign  era  should  not  exceed.  One  would  have 
thought  that  in  common  with  many  other  crops  tea 
would  have  been  backward  this  season.  But  I’m  to  d 
musters  can  be  in  Haukow  by  the  5th  of  May, if  wanted. 
There  is  one  pull  buyers  will  have  this  year  and  that 
is  in  exchange.  Merchants’  bills  have  already'  been 
Bold  forward  at  4s  Oid  per  tael,  which  is  16  per  cent 
lower  than  last  May’s  average  rate.  I hope  they  won’t 
throw  away  the  advantage.  hut  surely  there  cant 
be  any  desire  to  rush  things  this  year?  I know  what 
losses  are  and  I have  just  closed  my  18'J1  shipment 
account  by  the  payment  of  Tls.  2,500  loss  on  200  half- 
ohests  tea.  Here  are  some  losses,  all  authentic,  which 
will  make  your  hair  stand-:— 
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These  are  Kiukiang  teas.  It’s  not  worth  while  troubl- 
ing you  with  the  sales  of  (ho  Hankow  district  teas. 
The  loss  was  veiy  uniform,  30%.  Try  a cup  ol  tea.” 
And  from  dainty  porcelain  I sipped  something  like 
water  tewitebed. 

“ What's  this  ?”  I asked. 

“Oh,  that’s  a new  country  tea:  look  at  the  infusion, 
how  thick  and  bright  and  red  it  is.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  flavour?” 

“Well,  A.vai,  as  (he  Americans  say  ‘it  amt  got  no 

flavour’.” 

“ Ah,  you  have  hit  it : that  is  jiot  what  the  Russians 
like,  pure  tea.  ’ 

“Pure  hot  water,”  I muttered,  as  I put  down  the 
soalding  liquid. 

“I  see  you  don’t  care  for  the  new  article.  Try  some 
champagne  out  of  earthenware.” 

Perhaps  it  was  fancy,  but  I certamly  liked  the 
novelty  and  thought  it  increased  both  the  flavour  and 

the  bouquet.  . . 

“Have  you  seen  the  China  As-ociations  circular 
on  tho  tea  question  ?”  I asked  us  I rose  to  leave. 

“Ob,yfS.”It  was  headed  “private  and  confidential;” 
hence,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  it  so  soon  became  pub- 
lic property.  It  didu  t contain  much  that  was  now. 
Amongst  other  suggestions  it  urged  that  immediate 
steps  should  be  taken  to  get  teamen  to  fire  the  leaf 
in  such  a way  as  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  tar 
trouble  this  season.  Ju^t  r,s  if  a matter  like  that 
could  be  settled  within  a fortnight  of  tho  com- 
mencement of  a new  season.  Rome  was  not  built  :n 
a day,  and  the  Chinese  move  slowly.  There  is 
one  thing,  however,  that  I should  advise, 

and  that  is  as  soon  as  the  Hankow  season  is  over 
the  Ohaasze  committee  meet,  draw  up  a plan  of 
campaign,  tecure  the  good  offices  of  the  present 
Commissioner  of  Customs  litre,  a persona  c/ratissima 
with  the  authorities,  and  then  try  through  the  Tea 
Guild  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  Taotai.  No 


effective  steps  in  this  matter  can  be  taken  unless 
the  sympathy  of  the  Taotai  is  enlisted.  Of  course, 
I will  do  the  little  that  is  in  my  power  to  attain 
this  end.” 

“ Well,  Awai,  I hope  that  you  will  have  a good 
season.” 

“ I hope  that  it  will  be  good  for  all  of  us.  Mean- 
time I don't  tlrnk  that  you  will  fiud  that  I flmll 
be  much  cut  either  in  my  facts  or  figures.  Obin- 
chin.”  H.  T.  W. 

[The  above  icitia's  should  have  been  signed  to 
tho  previous  Sermo. — Ed.]—  N.-C.  Herald. 


THE  CHINA  TEA  TRADE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  NORTH-CHINA  DAILT  NEWS. 

Sib, — I have  read  with  much  interest  the  very  able 
and  amusmg  articles,  which  have  appeartd  in  your 
columus  recently,  on  the  Tea  Trade,  under  the  title 
of  Sermo  Sinensin  as  also  the  various  letters  which 
followed  cn  the  same  subjrct,  and  in  all  these  letters 
I find  the  same  refrain — “ The  Tea  Trade  of  China  is 
doomed  unless  the  Export  Duty  be  taken  off.” 

Now  it  is  easy  enough  for  your  correspondents 
to  sit  at  their  desks  and  write  these  “fate- 
ful” words,  but  why  stop  there?  How  about 
the  Chinese  Government?  Is  it  likely  that  Sir 
Robert  Hart  will  recommend,  cr  the  Tsungli  Yamen 
sanction,  the  abolition  of  a duty  wl  ieh  luiugs  in  a 
revenue  of  from  3,000.000  to  4,000,000  Hk.  Tie. 
per  annum,  unhss  it  can  be  shown  that  the 

abolition  of  tins  tax  is  expedient  and  b.  me  other  source, 
of  revenne  be  proposed  in  its  place.  * * * 

In  1887,  owing  to  the  represeula  i ns  made  to  Sir 
Robort  Harr  on  the  decadence  of  the  Tea  Tnde,  a 
despatch  was  addressed  by  him  to  the  Tsungli  Yamen 
on  the  subject;  the  Crmmissicuers  of  Oustoms  at 
Hankow,  Kiukiang,  Wuhu,  Shanghai,  Niogpo,  Foc- 
chotv,  Tsmt-ui,  Amoy  and  Canton,  were  repuested  by 
the  Inf pict03  General  to  investigate  tha  natter  fully, 
and  their  exhaustive  Reports  will  be  found  in  No.  11 
of  the  special  scrii  s of  the  Cu-toms  publications.  I 
do  not  propose  to  trespass  on  your  valuab'e  space 
with  extracts  from  these  Reports,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
r.o  reduction  of  the  duty  was  then,  cr  hes  fioce  been 
made. 

Let  us  examine  tho  pulse  of  th's  “ moribund  ” Trade, 
(so  I have  heard  it  called  for  I he  past  20  years)  and  try 
to  diagnose  “ its  ca  e.”  Tho  Customs  Reports  give  the 
following  figures  under  the  beading  of  total  Export 
of  l ea  to  Foreign  countiies  : — 

1882.  1S87.  1890.  1891. 

PicuK  Piculs.  Piru'-'.  Piculs. 

Biack  ..  ..  1,011,920  1,629,880  1,149,310  1,201  880 

Green..  --  178  840  1S4.680  129  500  206.760 

Brick  & Table;  219,030  331,280  307.440  336,100 

Dust,  Lent,  &c.  7,360  7,200  9,150  5,30q 


2,017,150  2,153,0-10  1,665,400  1,750,040 
These  statistics  are  instructive,  and  if  the  falling  off 
in  the  next  four  yearp,  be  as  large  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past  four,  some  prompt  and  decisive  steps  will 
have  to  ho  takeu  : though  the  :o:al  for  1S91  shows 
a slight  improvement  on  1890,  and  from  this  it  might 
be  inferred  that  the  doclino  h s been  arrested,  I 
fear  the  seeming  improvement  is  due  to  the  export 
in  1890  having  been  letarded  by  the  advance  in 
exchange,  aud  that  if  the  Oufforos  figures  were 
made  up  to  the  31s’  March,  instead  of  the  31st 
December,  the  t.ota's  for  L890  and  1891  would  be  re- 
versed. 

It  will  be  seen  (ben  from  the  above  table  that  the 
decrease  siuce  1887  has  be<  n entirely  iu  B ack  (under 
which  heading  th"  1 u-hms  include  Conge  u aud  Sou- 
chong, Oolong  and  T wchonp,  Flowery  Pekoe,  Sc. 
Orange  Pekoe  and  Sc.  C ip<  r);  loth  Green  and  Briok 
show  a slight  increase,  the  former  being  due  mainly  to 
the  increased  shipments  to  India,  which  amounted  to 
4,000,000  lb.  iu  1891  as  against  2,0'  0,000  lb.  in  1887.  The 
following  ia  a rough  estimate,  (open  to  correction,)  ofhow 
this  falling  off  in  the  export,  of  428  000  pula,  or  57,000,000 
lb.  as  compared  with  1887,  may  be  accounted  for 
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Decrease  to 
Great  Britain 


from  Hankow 
and  S’liai 
„ Fpcciiow 
„ Canton 
,,  Amoy 


25.600.000  lb.  All  Congou 
24,000,000  ,,  Mostly  ,, 

6.300.000  „ 

500,000  „ Oolong 


l 56,400,000  lb. 

Decrease  to  Colonies  (from 

Fcocbow)  7,600,000  nearly  all  ,, 
„ „ Continent  of 

Europe  ex- 
cluding Rus- 
sia) 

,,  „ Russia  (over- 

lb  nil) 


2,000,000  „ „ „ „ 

4,000,000  ,,  „ all  „ 


Increase  to  Russia  (By  sea  via 
Odessa) 


70.0. 0.100  lb. 

13.000. 000  „ 


Total  decrease  57,0(0,000 


As  was  to  be  expected,  it  is  to  England  8nd  her 
colonies  that  the  falling  off  is  mainly  confined  ; 
fortunately  for  China  the  Russians  1 ave  not  yet 
learnt  to  appreciate  the  pungent  produce  of  India 
and  Ceylon  and  may  be  relitd  on  to  keep  to 
their  “ old  friend  ” for  some  time  to  eome.  Fashion 
and  taste  are  proverbially  fickle,  but  India  and 
Ceylon  teas  have  gained  such  a hold  on  the  BiitFh 
public,  as  those  who  have  recently  been  in  England 
testify,  that  it  will  be  difficult,  I had  a'most  said 
imp  ssible,  for  China  to  regain  her  former  position  ; 
if  Mr.  Awai  t hi < ks  he  h s solved  the  problem  and 
can  oust  bis  riv»ls  by  flooding  tha  London  market 
with  cheap  and  good  (Query,  How  cheap  ? How  good?) 
China  tea,  by  all  meonr  let  him  try  the  experiment, 
methinks  it  will  prevein  verity  tube  “ a game  he  did 
net  understand.” 

“ The  instability  of  industries  is  veil  known;  any 
industry  maj  be  killed,  aa  it  wee  by  encbuDtment, 
in  an  old  country,  by  the  dit-covey  of  new  means  o! 
cheaper  production  in  another  part  of  the  world 
as  a proof  of  this,  it  was  slated  by  some  Ceylon  tea 
planters  who  recently  visited  Shanghai,  that  their 
gardens  could  produce  tea  to  srll  in  London  at  an 
average  price  of  6d.  per  lb,,  and  give  a fair  return 
at  that,  a result  att  uned,  pirtly  by  personal  super- 
intendence, partly  by  the  use  of  machinery,  partly 
because  the  ters  went  from  the  gardens  “ dirret”  to 
London.  Few  merchants  doing  business  in  China 
have  auv  true  idea  of  the  number  of  hands  produce 
of  all  kinds  pastes  through  before  it  reaches  them 
ready  for  export;  these  middlemen  all  take  their 
little  “equeize”  and  when  in  addi’i-  n likitr  has  to 
be  paid,  us  well  as  export  duty,  no  wonder  China  teas 
cannot  compete  with  Ceylo  i.  Furthermore  it  is  evident 
that  China  Coi  gous  have  been  deteriorating  in  quality, 
be  it  from  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  or  indifferent  pre- 
paration, or  both  tbe^  causes  combined,  1 knew  not, 
the  fact  remains  that  though  last  teatoa  at  Hankow 
a few  chops  showed  improvement,  the  bulk  of  fho 
teas  have  no  louver  any  keeping  power  and  in  a few 
months  loose  both  their  flavour  and  strength.  The 
opinion  expressed  by  Sir  Robert  Hart  in  1887,  "that 
when  consumption  decreases  at  one  point  will  be 
found  to  increa-e  at  another,”  proves  unfortunately 
for  China,  as  the  figures  I have  given  show,  not  to 
have  been  correct;  whether  any  redueti  n of  the 
duties  levied  would  now  revive  the  trade  can  on’y 
be  ascertained  by  experiment;  it  is  doubtful,  an! 
knowing  tho  procrastinating  proclivities  o!  the  Chinese 
aud  their  dislike  of  change,  I scarcely  expect  to  see 
anything  done  by  the  authorities. 

Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves  is  an  old 
saying  ; greater  care  in  the  cultivation,  lees  haste  in 
the  preparation,  the  erection  of  weathe1 -proof  go- 
downs  for  storing  the  leaf,  and  the  use  of  rnachii  e-v, 
would  be  steps  iu  the  right  direction.  Advertising  is  a 
great  aid  now-a  days  to  success  iu  bu-iness,  of  this  Ihe 
Indian  aud  Ceylon  planters  hive  largely  and  wi.-eiy 
availed,  hence  their  pre.-ent strong  footle  Id  in  Eng'ard. 
They  are  pushing  their  teas  into  notice  in  every  country 
mid  will  be  well  represented  at  the  coming  Chicago 
Exhibition.  Is  China  to  bo  couspicious  by  her 
fibscnco  ? 


One  word  in  conclusion  of  this  already  lengthy 
letter  ; buyers,  in  my  opinion,  are  partially  to 
blame  for  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
China  tea  trade,  tin  re  l as  always  been  keen  com- 
petition, occasionally  reckless  haste  in  the  buying, 
and  shipments,  aggregating  three  or  four  months’ 
consumption,  have  been  forced  on  the  home  market 
in  about  as  many  weeks,  with  the  inevitable  result. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  severe  lesson  of  last 
season’s  losses  will  induce  a more  prudent  courie  of 
action  this  season,  though  we  shall  doubtless  hear 
later  on  that  the  wily  Awai  has  again  successfully 
planted  on  his  friends,  at  Hankow,  several  of  his 
“ cheap  chops.”— I am,  &c.,  Scolopax  Vernalis. 

29. h April. 

— A.-C.  Herald' 


ENGLISH-GROWN  TEA. 

The  St.  James's  Budget  of  20th  May  says  : — 

We  understand  that  during  tbeir  visit  to  Exeter 
Hall  on  Monday,  Princes  Louise  and  the  Marquess  of 
Lome  were  rrgaled  with  tea  made  from  leaf  grown 
in  this  country  and  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Roger, 
who  was  formerly  a tea  planter  in  Ceylon.  The 
plants  from  which  the  leaf  was  obtained  were  reared 
in  Mr.  W.  Ieeton’s  Palm  Nursaries  at  Putney.  Mr. 
Roger  had  some  of  the  plants  on  view  at  the  ball,  ami 
also  a quantity  of  tho  prepared  tea.  He  believes  that 
tips  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  a cup  of  tea  bas  been 
made  from  English-grown  leaf. 

Mr.  Roger’s  letter  on  this  subjeot  is  as  follows  : — 

Sip.,— With  reference  to  your  paragraph  under 
the  above  heading  in  today's  issue,  will  you  favour 
me  with  a little  of  your  valuable  space  to  say  that 
I am — not  unnaturally,  I think — rather  curious  to 
know  whether  I may  justly  claim  to  be  the  first 
who  has  made  any  quantity  of  drinkable  tea  in  this 
country  from  leaf  plucked  from  plants  or  bushes  grown 
from  seed  imported  from  Ceylon  or  India  ? 

There  are  some  details  in  connection  with  the 
making  of  this  tea  which  would,  I think,  interest 
some  of  your  readers.  For  example,  to  the  practi- 
cal tea-planter  or  tea-maker  it  will  seem  rather  a 
curious  fact  that  I plucked  the  green  leaf  in  the 
morning,  and  it  was  withered,  rolled,  fermented, 
p.nd  fired  before  night,  or  converted  into  drinkable 
tea  within  the  limits  of  a working  day  of  eight 
hours.  The  plants  are,  I am  informed,  not  yet  quite 
twelve  months  old : this,  and  the  forcing  treatment 
they  have  lately  undergone,  may  account  for  a 
lack  of  the  true  Ceylon  or  Indian  flavour  in  the  tea 
made  ; which,  however,  did  not  appear  to  be  noticed 
by  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  Louise  and  the  distin- 
guished party  at  Exeter  Hall  who  were  kind  enough 
to  try  it  in  cup,  and  who  seemed  much  interested 
in  its  history  and  in  the  plants  which  were  shown 
jo  them.— I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Roger. 

20,  Guilford-street,  Russell- square,  W.C.,May  17. 

SCOTTISH  CEYLON  TEA  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

The  third  annual  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
Ceylon  Tea  Company,  Limited,  was  held  at  the  Com- 
pany’s office,  16,  Philpot  Lane,  E.C.,  on  Monday, 
Mr.  H.  L.  Forbes  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting,  and  the  report  and  accounts  were  taken  as 
read. 

The  Chairman  said  : I have  again  a very  pleasing 

report  to  lay  before  the  meeting,  which  leaves  little  for 
me  to  say  by  way  of  supplement  or  explanation, 
except  to  congratulate  the  shareholders  on  the  highly 
satisfactory  results  of  the  past  year's  working.  I trust 
that  the  report  may  not  be  considered  a monotonous 
i one  ; but  it  is  a monotony  which  I hope  may  be  long 
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continued.  The  profits  for  the  year  amount  to 
.£8,799  14s  lid,  which,  with  the  balance  of  £387  5s  7d 
carried  forward  from  1890,  leaves  the  sum  of 
£6  187  0s  6d  to  be  dealt  with.  It  is  proposed  now  to 
pay  a further  dividend  of  13  per  cent,  making  a distri- 
bution of  18  per  cent  for  the  year,  to  place  £1,000  to 
reserve,  bringing  this  fund  up  to  £2,000,  and  to  carry 
forward  the  balance  of  £807  0s  6d  to  1892.  The 
company’s  estates  are  in  excellent  condition.  Lonach, 
the  purchase  of  which  I arranged  when  in  Ceylon  last 
year,  is  proving  a success,  and  when  the  factory  is 
completed  — and  it  will  be,  I hope,  during  1892— it 
must  prove  of  immense  benefit  to  us.  The  company's 
acreage,  with  its  analysis,  is  before  you  in  the 
report,  and  the  yield  of  tea  during  1891,  although 
fair,  has,  in  my  opinion,  far  from  reached  its 
limit.  The  prices  obtained  for  our  teas  are  above 
the  Ceylon  average  for  the  year.  As  to  coffee,  I 
fear  you  will  have  lit  le  more  of  it;  tut  the  compaDV 
possesses  some  fine  cinchona  waiting  for  a profitable 
market.  The  shareholders  may  notice  the  abserce  of 
any  debit  for  depreciation  on  factories  and  machinery, 
and , in  explanation,  I would  remind  them  that  the 
entire  expenditure  on  these  durirg  1 889— amounting 
to  £4.315— was  written  <ff  profit  and  loss.  Freeh 
capital  to  meet  tie  cost  of  recent  purchases  we  do 
not  require  at  present,  and  it  . s to  the  interest  of 
the  shareholders  to  delay  the  iseue  of  this  as  long 
is  pos'ible;  but  it  may  be  that  before  another  annual 
general  mret;ug  fakes  place  I may  have  to  eek  ycu  to 
corsiderthe  qurstion.  Our  proposed  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Kerr  and  hia  staff  has  bren  again  thoroughly  earned, 
anil  also  by  our  worthy  fetretaries  and  their  staff.  With 
your  percussion,  I will  read  you  a few  sentences  from 
Mr.  Kerr’s  letter  clour, g the  season  for  1891:  ‘‘In  con- 
clusion, I would  congratulate  cur  directors  on  the  feet 
of  all  thoir  estates  br  iug  thoroughly  healthy  • ud  in  go-,  c! 
heait,  while  the  improvement  noted  by  Mr.  Forbes 
cn  his  last  visit  has  been  more  than  maintained  ; and 
I would  also  lake  t Ilia  opportunity  to  thank  them 
for  the  very  cordial  support  and  kindly  cor  sideration 
which  I have  received  at  their  bands  during  the  year 
that  has  gone — relations  which  I shall  rndeaveurto 
maintain.  For  the  measure  of  success  which  lias  at- 
tended the  management  here  I am  indebted  to  the 
willing  and  harmonious  vrav  in  wh'ch  the  vark  us 
superintendents  have  carried  on  the  comp  ny’s  work.” 
Before  reading  the  resolution  I will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  queaticn  that  any  shareholder  may  desire  to  put. 

After  a few  observations  by  Mr.  Cooper,  the  Chair- 
man moved  : “ That  the  report  and  accounts  be 

adopted,  and  that  a dividend  of  13  per  cent,  (free  of 
income-tax)  bo  paid  i n and  nfter  this  date.” 

Mr.  John  Ander.-on  seconded  the  letolntion,  which 
was  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  seconded  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  .Robert  William  Forbes  was  re-elected  a 
director  of  the  company  ; and,  on  tho  proposition 
of  Mr.  Andrew,  seconded  by  Mr.  Aibuthnot,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Lauiie  was  rt appointed  auditor  fir  the  ensuing 
year  at  the  remuneration  or  fifteen  guineas  It  was 
also  resolved  that  the  rtmuueratiou  cf  the  directors 
should  remain  on  the  same  scale  as  before  until  fur- 
ther notice. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Kerr  and  his  staff  in  Ceylon 
aud  to  the  London  secretaries  and  their  staff  was 
carried  nem.  con.  cn  the  motion  of  the  Chairman 
seconded  by  Mr.  Ferguson. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  that  was  all  the  business 
they  bad  before  them  ; but,  before  they  separated,  ho 
deshed  to  call  attention  totheseveie  loss  tho  Ceylon 
Tea  P antations  Company  and  the  I’lautiug  interests  in 
Ceylou  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  chairman  of 
that  company,  Mr.  David  Reid,  and  he  propo  ed  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  cordially  received  and 
passed:  “That  this  meeting  begs  to  express  its  sym- 
pathy with  the  Ceylon  T' a Plantati  i.s  Company 
Limited,  for  the  loss  thy  and  Ceylou  generally,  have 
sustained  by  the  death  of  their  chairman,  Mr,  D avid 
Reiu.” 

A vote  of  thanks  to  tho  chairman,  and  directors, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Cooper,  seconded  by  Mr.  Todd,  and 
carried  by  acclamation,  brought,  the  proceedings  to 
a close. — Financial  News,  May  20th. 


NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

The  Makum  Assam  Tea  Compamy,  Lim. — The  ap' 
plications  for  shares  in  this  company  were,  we  uu' 
derstand,  considerably  in  excess  of  the  amount  which 
was  offered  for  subscription. 

The  Ceylon  Tea  Industry'. — In  a long  letter  to 
the  financial  Ncics  Mr.  J.  Ferguson,  of  the  Ceylon 
Observer,  gives  a review  of  the  position  and  prospects 
of  Ceylon  tea,  from  the  planter's  point  of  view.  The 
gist  of  his  letter,  which  may  be  taken  as  a reply 
to  that  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Hawes,  is  that  “ there  is  nothing 
in  the  tea  industry  of  Ceylon  at  present,  or  the 
mode  of  cultivation,  Ac.,  which  justifies  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  as  stable  as  any  other 
industry.’’ 

Scottish  Ceylon  Tea  Company'. — The  directors  and 
shareholders  of  the  above  company  have  good  reason 
to  feel  gratified  at  the  dividend  of  18  per  cent,  which 
this  company  pays  during  the  third  year  of  its 
existence. 

The  Tea  Trade  of  Java. — In  the  report  on  the 
trade  of  Java  during  1891  the  acting  British  Consul, 
Mr.  S.  R.  Lankester,  referring  to  the  tea  industry 
of  the  island,  mentions  that  the  tea  crop  last  year- 
suffered,  in  sympathy7  will  all  others,  from  the  drought; 
but  this  has  had  a not  altogether  unfavourable  result 
for  the  trees  have  had  an  apparently  required  rest, 
the  result  being  that  after  the  rains  set  in  they 
grew  vigorously,  and  the  increase  this  year  will,  it 
is  expected,  more  than  compensate  planters  for  the 
small  quantity  they  could  pluck  during  the  spell 
of  dry  weather.  The  production  shows  a marked 
falling  off,  being  about  1,000,000  lb.  less  than  in  1890. 
One  or  two  new  gardens  have,  however,  been  opened ; 
but  against  these  have  to  put  those  chiefly  on  low 
lands,  which  have  been,  or  are  being  abandoned  in 
favour  of  Liberian  coffee.  The  exports  were  5,939,011 
lb.,  against  7,788,484  lb.  in  1890  and  7,710,225  lb.  in 
1SS9.  The  quality  of  the  crop  proved  satisfactory, 
and  some  estates  realised  good  prices. 

The  Position  of  Coffee. — It  is  extremely  risky 
to  attempt  to  foreshadow  the  course  of  any  market, 
but  it  is  useful  to  look  at  facts  and  endeavour  to 
deduce  conclusions  therefrom.  The  quantity  of  coffee 
in  hands  of  the  dealers  is  below  the  average,  and 
the  market  is  in  an  uncertain  state,  with  probabilities 
in  favour  of  higher  prices.  The  fall  of  from  5s.  to 
10s.  per  cwt.  established  during  the  first  five  mouths 
of  the  year  has  had  its  effect,  and  if  the  earlier  ship- 
ments of  the  new  season  go  readily  into  consumption 
the  chances  are  strongly  in  favour  of  better  prices. 
The  main  sources  of  supply  of  late  ha\’e  been  the 
East  Indies,  Costa  Rica,  and  Guatemala.  The  decline 
in  the  receipts  of  coffee  from  Brazil  and  Ceylon  has 
been  considerable 

The  Adulteration  of  Pepper, — Messrs.  Joseph 
Travers  arid  Son, Limi-ed,  call  attention  to  the  adul- 
teration of  pepper  Tit.  v say  “ the  common>  r quali- 
ties of  ground  white  pi  pper  are  being  at  present  exten- 
sively colonred  with  turmeric,  in  order  to  give  them 
a yellow  hu°.  A properly  ground  sample  of  the 
commoner  qualities  of  Penang,  Siam,  and  Singapore 
white  pepper  does  not  possess  this  yel  ow  tinge, 
which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  finer  grades  of  decor- 
ticated pepper.  This  aduUetation  makes  pepper 
which  is  really  world  (Id  or  7d  per  lb.  bring  very  much 
more,  and  it  appi  ara  to  u-,to  tea  distinct  fraud,  and 
me  which  the  public  au  horities  should  put  a stop  to. 
So  far  as  w e can  getln  r,  a very  little  turmeric  is  added, 
and  wo  think  it  n u>t  be  in  the  grinding,  in  order  to 
make  the  colour  uniform.  It  is  to  the  int  rest,  of  the 
grocers,  in  our  belief,  to  use  the  utmost  vigilance  in 
such  matters,  which  in  no  way  benefit  them,  while  they 
enable  the  wholesale  griuder  to  palm  off  inferior 
qualities  upon  thtm  at  a highly  remunerative  profit. 
The  dyeing  of  tbe  pepper  also  can  answer  no  purpose 
whatever.  The  public  do  not  see  it  in  hulk,  as  they  do 
in  the  case  of  sugar  upon  their  tables,  so  that  the  yellow 
look  can  be  no  attraction  to  the  purchaser.  It  is  thus 
simply  a bait  held  out  to  the  retail  buyer,  in  order 
to  induce  h;m  to  buy  very  common  pepper  at  a 
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price,  perhaps,  of  a halfpenny  per  ponnd  beyond 
what  he  ought  to  pay  tor  it  if  it  had  not  been  dyed. 
Tae  addition  of  turmeric  to  pepper  appears  to  be  a 
distinct  adulteration,  for,  although  only  a very  small 
quantity  is  aided,  turmerio  is  an  absolutely  different 
substance  from  pepper,  and  has  no  flavour.  In  fact 
it  is  a drug,  the  main  value  of  which  is  its  colour- 
ing property.  The  adulteration  of  white  pepper  with 
ground  rice  also  goes  on  almost  unchecked,  and  there 
is  surely  room  for  the  public  analysts  to  put  a stop 
to  these  malpractices,  which  are -o  degrading  to  the 
trade  and  so  vexatious  to  honest  traders;” 

Coffee  and  Chicory. — A grooer  in  Bedfordshire 
was  reoently  fined  for  selling  a mixture  of  coffee  and 
chicory,  in  which  there  was  only  90  per  cent,  of 
chicory.  As  the  price  of  this  stuff  was  Is  4d.  per  lb., 
no  wonder  the  magistrate  remarked  “that  it  was  a 
proper  case  for  the  police  to  take  up,  aud  it  was  very 
hard  that  poor  people  who  could  ill  afford  to  be 
mulcted  io  this  way  should  be  supplied  with  a mixture 
containing  90  per  ceDt.  of  chicory.’’  ft  is  hard  on 
coffee  growers  also. — if.  # C.  Mail , May  20th. 



PLANTING  NOTES  FROM  COORG. 

Coorg,  27th  May. — Owing  to  adverse  circumstances, 
such  a9  the  lateness  of  the  rains,  rain  falling  on  open 
blossom,  &e,,  there  has  been  a partial  failure  in  the 
setting  of  this  season’s  crop,  which  has  caused  reduc- 
tions, by  several  tons  in  eaoh  case,  of  all  estimates 
formed  on  the  blossom.  “ A Recent  Traveller,”  in 
his  letter  in  your  issue  of  the  12th  instant  arrives,  I 
think,  at  a fairly  correct  calculation  of  what  the  crop, 
taking  the  country  all  round,  is  likely  to  turn  out. 
He  gives  it  as  an  8 to  10  anna  one,  assuming  16  annas 
to  represent  a full  crop.  The  reaso  s he  gives  to 
account  for  the  shrinkage  are,  however,  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  actual  stats  of  affairs.  He  says  that 
the  heavy  rains,  which  followed  the  opening  of  tbe 
blossom,  will  make  tbe  trees  throw  out  a flush  of 
wood,  thus  diverting  the  sap  from  the  fruit  germs, 
which  will  in  consequence  “ pale  off.”  A.l  daDger  of 
this  de-cription  is,  I t link,  obviated  once  the  set 
has  taken  place — tbe  berries  that  are  likely  to  come 
off  beiog  the  abortive  ones  that  have  not  set.  The 
rains  do  not  appear  to  have  operated  in  the  way  here 
indicated ; on  the  contrary  a profusion  of  shoots 
is  only  noticeable  on  trees  on  which  last  season’s 
crop  has  not  told  so  severely  as  to  prevent  them 
making  growth,  although  it  has  probably  incapacitated 
them  for  cropping.  It  is  necessary  to  make  this 
specification  as  there  are  trees  so  impoverished 
through  overbearing  that  they  remain  in  a precarious 
condition  a long  time  before  they  recover  sufficiently, 
even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  to  begin 
to  sprout.  There  is  also  considerable  growl h on 
lightly  laden  trees.  The  true  explanation  would  there- 
fore appear  to  be  that  the  dropping  of  ill  set  berries 
releases  that  amount  of  nutrient  matter  whioh  would 
have  gone  for  their  support  to  bo  utili-ed  by  the  trees 
in  making  growth.  A pardonable  confusion  of  cause 
and  effect  in  this  connection  would  inevitably  lead  up 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  sap  was  being  diverted 
from  the  young  berries,  thus  causing  them  to  drop. 
Botany  teaches  “ that  the  growing  parts  of  plants 
do  not  necessarily  depend  upon  nutrient  matter 
simultaneously  absorbed  from  without,  but  take  their 
required  Bupply  of  plastic  material  from  the  older 
aod  permanent  portions  which  have  ceased  growing. ” 
Unformed  berries  are  growing  parts  ol  trees  and 
once  their  growth  has  been  started,  which  is  probably 
after  they  have  set,  it  is  inconceivable  how  an  ad- 
dition by  absorption  of  nutrient  matter  from  with- 
out  can  effect  a diverson  of  it  from  them.  It  is 
believed  that  flushes  following  the  pruning  before  the 
blossom  has  been  started  is  detrimental  to  the 
formation  of  the  latter;  but  this  is  “another  story.” 
Light  showers  insufficient  to  move  the  spike  or  just 
enough  to  do  so  partially  ore  instumental  in  bringing 
about  these  flushes  ; also,  heavy  continuous  rain  be- 
tween the  start  and  the  finish  of  the  blossom.  Some 


places  have,  I believe  suffered  in  this  way  this  season 
but  it  must  be  only  in  cases  whero  heavy  bearing 
last  season  has  rendered  the  trees  unequal  to  cropping 
aga’n  this  year.  Considering  the  heavy  crops  that 
have  just  been  gathered  off  South  Coorg  estates, 
results  will  I think  be  highly  gratifying  if  half  crops 
bo  obtained  this  year.  On  the  Santikoppi  side  of  the 
country  men  expected  to  do  very  well,  but  circum- 
stances were  not  entirely  favourable.  Oa  tho  whole 
the  crops  ought  to  turn  out  10  to  12  anna  ones.  A 14 
anna  crop  will  be  exceptional,  and  only  in  isolated 
cases  will  they  drop  as  low  as  6 aud  8 anna  crops. 

A.ttention  is  now  beii  g paid  to  centering,  removing 
borers,  looking  after  last  year’s  supplies  aud  supply 
pitting.  Unfortunately  estates  ore  usually  short  handed 
at  this  time  of  year.  This  being  the  case, 
some  of  us  are  merely  contenting  ourselves  by  re- 
moving suckers  and  creepers  off  tho  trees,  as 
this  carries  us  rapidly  over  the  ground  and  it 
is  the  suokers  that  principally  take  it  out  of 
the  tree*,  centering  being  left  till  a more  convenient 
season,  when  supplies  of  labour  become  more  abundant. 
The  slow  progrets  made  by  small  gangs  removing 
borers  is  very  trying.  The  more  borers  that  are  removed 
now  the  better,  as  it  enables  us  to  put  supplies  into 
their  places.  The  position  of  some  estates  hereabouts 
in  respect  of  labour  is  envious.  Work  is  getting  on 
in  them  by  leaps  and  bounds,  while  ill  others  it  is 
as  bad  as  being  at  a standstill. 

The  recent  heavy  rains  are  making  the  weeds  grow 
apace  and  they  will  soon  be  overtopping  the  trees. 
They  are  less  advanced,  however,  than  they  were  at 
this  tim9  last  year.  If  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
long  it  will  be  to  the  detriment  of  tho  trees,  as  when 
land  is  crowded  with  vegetation  suffocation  is  induced 
to  some  extent,  which  perhaps  is  only  second  to  an 
attack  of  leaf  disease  in  its  ill  effects.  I do  not, 
however,  advocate  anything  beyond  keeping  down  the 
weeds  by  grass-knifing  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  leaving  the  forking  to  do  the  re  t in  cleaning 
the  place.  Weeds  are  Dot  an  unmixed  evii.  They  serve 
to  keep  the  soil  together  during  heavy  rains  and  only 
become  injurious  when  allowed  to  grow  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  choke  the  coffee.  As  they  draw  nourishment 
from  tho  atmosphere  they  eventually  return  more 
to  tho  soil  than  they  took  from  it.  This  naturally 
brings  me  to  the  subject  of  green  manuring,  as  this 
is  one  of  the  strongest  points  in  its  favour.  Green 
manures  have  a mechanical  action  on  the  soil  render- 
ing it  more  open.  Plants  of  the  leguminous  order 
would  be  especially  benefioial  in  supplying  the  soil 
whh  nitrogen.  There  is  too  muoli  saneness  in  tbe 
green  manure  obtained  by  tho  burying  in  of  weeds. 
A change  would  therefore  be  advantageous.  There 
would,  I think,  be  no  difficulty  iu  growing  crops  of 
green  manures  if  the  seed  were  put  down  after  the 
pruning,  as  the  thinning  out  of  the  trees  would  admit 
enough  light  for  their  healthy  growth,  and  as  the 
ground  is  at  this  time  free  of  weeds  they  would 
spring  up  with  tho  first  showers.  Now  it  is 
quite  out  of  the  question.  The  next  best  time 
to  grow  them  would  probably  be  in  September 
and  October  next,  after  the  handling  has  been 
finished  and  shade  trees  have  been  lopped  up,  as 
growth  then,  owing  to  alternate  sunshine  aud  ram, 
is  vigorous. 

The  sweet  plaintive  melody  of  that  harbinger  of  the 
monsoon,  the  monsoon  bird,  known  hb  the  “ Lonely 
Ploughboy”  I think,  on  the  Nilgiris,  strikes  pleasantly 
on  the  ear  during  the  day.  The  bird  selects  the  most 
secluded  leafy  spots  where,  undisturbed  it  pours  out 
its  soDg.  The  coolies  call  it  the  Guntay  hakki,  or  hour 
bird,  as  they  say  that  it  whistles  regularly  every  hour 
throughout  the  day,  The  wind  has  veered  round  to  the 
south-west  and  clouds  since  Sunday  last  have  been 
drifting  up  from  that  quarter.  Altogether  it  looks  as 
if  the  monsoon  forecast  for  this  year  will  be  verified  in 
its  bursting  at  an  early  date. 

I had  progressed  thus  far  with  these  notes  when  I 
was  told  about  an  estate  hereabouts  whioh  is  expected 
to  give  50  tons  off  about  180  acres  ! The  rain  had 
been  entirely  favourable,  and  excellent  blossoming 
weather  was  experienced  after  it.— M.  Mail , May  30th, 
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THE  PRODUCTION  OF  L ATARI  A TOBACCO. 

The  Journal  de  la  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Con- 
stantinople says  that  the  district  of  Latakia,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  famous  tobacco,  is  situated  in 
the  north  of  Syria,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Laodicea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli ; 
but  the  port,  formerly  so  renowned,  has  been  blocked 
up  with  sand,  so  that  only  small,  lightly-laden  vessels 
can  now  enter.  Behind  the  town  extends  a vast 
plain  to  the  south  beyond  Jibleh,  as  far  as  the  range 
of  hills  inhabited  lay  the  Nocairis  or  Ansarieh. 
This  tribe  is  specially  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
Latakia  tobacco,  and  obtain  considerable  profit  from 
it.  The  Nahr-el-Kebir,  which  runs  through  the 
plain,  affords  the  necessary  irrigation.  The  following 
is  the  method  adopted  in  the  cultivation  of  the  to- 
bacco : — Towards  the  end  of  December  the  ground 
is  broken  up  and  the  sowing  takes  place  in  January, 
ten  or  twelve  seeds  being  placed  in  holes  from  four 
to  five  feet  in  depth.  As  soon  as  the  sprouts  appear 
above  the  ground  they  are  covered  with  mats  which 
are  taken  off  when  the  sun  shines.  Women  and 
children  are  employed  to  frighten  away  the  birds 
and  see  that  they  commit  no  injury  to  the  sprouts. 
In  February  the  plants  are  transplanted  to  another 
field,  and  earth  is  plentifully  piled  up  around  them, 
while  in  March  they  are  kept  well  watered,  and  in 
April  the  harvest  commences.  The  first  leaves  are 
placed  to  dry  in  the  sun  or  by  the  fire  ; these  con- 
stitute what  is  called  the  new  tobacco,  and  is  parti- 
cularly appreciated  by  the  fellahs  themselves  as  it 
is  considered  stronger  than  that  obtained  subsequent- 
ly. From  April  until  the  month  of  August  the 
plants  are  watered  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  the  yellow  leaves  are  lopped  off,  and  the 
buds  are  removed  in  order  to  strengthen  the  general 
growth  of  the  plants.  The  full  harvest  takes  place 
in  the  commencement  of  August,  and,  towards  the 
south,  in  September.  The  entire  plant  is  cut,  the 
leaves  removed,  tied  up  in  bundles,  and  placed  in 
the  sun  to  dry,  care  being  taken  to  frequently  turn 
them  over.  In  November,  the  tobacco  is  sufficiently 
dry ; it  is  placed  in  horse-hair  sacks,  and  put  upon 
the  market.  The  merchants,  however,  subject  the 
leaves  to  a new  drying,  and  then  sort  them  accord- 
ing to  colour,  perfume,  and  general  quality.  The 
different  varieties  placed  upon  the  markets  are  the 
Abou-Bicha  or  Djebeli , which  is  the  finest  quality, 
and  is  only  obtained  in  the  high  plantations  of  the  No- 
cairis, and  which  is  much  in  favour  in  Europe  as  well  as 
in  Egypt.  The  Djidar  is  a little  rougher  in  quality 
but  burns  well,  and  is  much  appreciated  by  great 
smokers.  The  Schick  el  Bent  very  closely  resembles 
the  Djebeli,  with  which  it  is  frequently  mixed  by  the 
retail  dealers.  The  plain  of  Koura,  which  extends 
from  the  foot  of  Lebanon  to  Nahr-el-Kelb  between 
Tripoli  and  the  mountains,  also  furnishes  excellent 
Syrian  tobacco,  the  best  products  being  those  of  the 
villages  of  Sebail  and  Serai.  The  district  of  Gabail, 
and  particularly  Kesrasan,  furnishes  the  finest  vari- 
ety, and  also  the  most  expensive.  This  tobacco 
leaves  a white  ash,  while  Oriental  tobaccos  as  a rule 
leave  a black  or  dark  grey  ash.  The  southern  dis- 
tricts of  Lebanon,  and  particularly  the  region  of 
Tripoli,  only  supplies  very  ordinary  varieties  of  to- 
bacco. In  the  districts  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  a 
little  tobacco  is  also  grown,  but  of  an  inferior 
quality. — Journal  of  the  Societi / of  Arts. 
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Tea  in  Japan. — The  Japan  Weekly  Mail  of  14th 
May  says:— Tea  is  bought  as  fast  as  it  comes  to 
market,  but  the  trade  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  full 
swing  even  at  this  late  date.  Less  than  1,000  piculs 
of  leaf  was  the  total  business  last  week,  but  the 
qualities  taken  were  all  “fine”  to  “choicest.” 
This  week,  however,  much  more  has  been  done,  the 
total  settlements  on  the  12th  inst.  having  amounted 
to  15,527  piculs.  Prioes  from  the  opening  to  the 
present  time  have  been  fully  $2  per  picul  higher 
than  last  year,  but  the  first  week’s  continuous  warm 
and  dry  weather  will  produce  such  heavy  arrivals  of 
leaf  on  this  market  as  to  make  a considerable  drop 
in  prices  a oertainty. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANT  DISEASES. 

Repokt  of  Consulting  Entomologist. 

During  the  late  winter  and  spring  months  much 
attention  has  been  directed  in  the  Western  fruit  grow- 
ing counties  to  ascertaining  what  reliable  measures 
could  be  adopted  in  order  to  destroy  the  hordes  of 
caterpillars  which  now  appear  almost  as  a regular, 
yearly  recurring,  cause  of  serious  loss  to  fruit  growers. 

It  has  become  more  and  more  plain  each  year  that 
although  sticky  banding  is  so  far  of  sendee,  that  in 
many  cases  the  foliage  of  orchard-trees  would  have 
been  totally  destroyed  if  the  banding  had  not  been 
done,  yet  still  that  it  is  only  a partial  protection 
against  wingless  months  gaining  access  to  the  trees 
for  egg-laying,  and  is  no  protection  at  all  from  the 
m»ny  kinds  of  attack  orginated  by  winged  infesta- 
tions : also  it  is  expensive,  needs  renewing  at  inter- 
vals, and,  without  special  arrangements  to  insure 
safety  to  bark,  is  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 
trees. 

In  my  own  suggestions  as  to  applications  I limited 
myself  to  advising  trials  of  "Paris  green"  spray  as 
with  this  application  we  had  clear  information  from 
the  U.  S.  A.  and  Canadian  Government  reports  of 
the  exact  proportions  in  which  it  was  to  be  used 
and  of  every  detail  concerned  and  also  of  its  success 
and  warnings  as  to  requisite  caution  in  use,  it  being 
a poison ; for  those  who  did  not  care  to  try  it  (by 
advice  of  the  Dominion  entomologist)  I suggested  the 
use  of  washes  of  soft  soap  and  mineral  oil. 

The  experiment  Committee  has  wisely  made  a 
trial  and  recorded  results  of  many  applications,  and 
of  these  after  the  committee  meeting  at  Toddingion 
on  the  1st  of  the  present  month,  the  committee  de 
cided  that  they  would  recommend  the  following  for 
spraying  on  infested  trees : — Paris  green  paste,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  eight  or  ten  gallons 
of  water  for  plums,  and  one  ounce  to  twenty  gallons 
of  water  for  apples ; London  fluid  (that  is,  a mixture 
of  a preparation  sold  as  “London  purple ”)  one  part 
to  twrenty  parts.  Both  of  these  the  .committee  re-, 
commended  as  effective  in  destroying  the  caterpillar 
while  they  did  no  meterial  harm  to  the  foliage. 

I am  favoured  by  reports  of  the  meeting  (with 
full  details)  being  placed  in  my  hands  both  by  Mr. 
Masters,  and  from  Toddington,  but  as  these  impor- 
tant points  are  too  long  to  be  entered  on  here,  I 
just  mention  that  I will  (as  matter  of  course)  give 
all  information  in  my  power  to  any  applicant,  or 
so  long  as  they  last,  forward  copies  of  the  separate 
impression  of  the  orchard  fruit  paper  from  my  early 
report.  In  this  I give  exact  proportion  of  Paris 
green  found  serviceable  in  American  horticulture, 
which  I am  thankful  to  find  has  now  been  confirmed 
as  a safe  and  serviceable  preparation  by  the  above 
well-skilled  horticultural  authorities. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  term  Paris  green 
“ paste  ” is  used.  In  order  to  avoid  risk  to  health 
from  careless  workers  inhaling  the  powder,  one  of 
our  chief  supply  firms  arranged  to  send  out  small 
orders  damped,  which  saves  all  danger  from  inhala- 
tion in  mixing.  Besides  the  above  experiments  which 
are  considered  to  be  progressing  satisfactorily,  I 
have  had  information  of  the  successful  use  of  the 
Paris  green,  or  arsenite  of  copper,  from  private 
correspondents,  and  am  in  much  communication  on 
the  subject,  and  also  it  is  being  a new  application 
here  and  a poison.  I invariably  warn  that  it  is  not 
to  be  left  about,  nor  the  powder  inhaled. 

At  present  the  main  point  under  consideration's,  I 
believe,  date  of  application.  Mr.  Masters  added  to 
the  observations  on  the  part  of  the  committee  that 
they  considered  the  syringing  should  be  done  when 
the  leaf  bud  was  first  developed,  before  the  blossoming 
period,  and  then  again  after  the  blossoms  had  dis- 
appeared and  the  fruit  was  forming.  So  far  the 
work  is  considered  to  be  progressing  satisfactorily, 
and  if,  as  there  appears  to  me  reason  to  hope,  our 
operations  succeed  as  well  as  they  have  long  done 
in  America,  the  hard  and  skilled  w'ork  of  the  Eves- 
ham Committee  will  be  a benefit  throughout  the 
country.  Eleanok  A.  Okmekod, 

— In  dian  Agrio ultu rist. 


July  i,  1892.] 
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THE  ALLEGED  OYER-PLUCKING  OF  OUR 
TEA  BUSHES. 

The  following  remarks  have  been  made  on  the 
statements  contained  in  our  London  Correspondent’s 
recent  letter  as  to  oritioisms  at  home  in  support 
of  Mr.  J.  L.  Shand’s  accusations  that  our  tea 
planters  are  exhausting  their  plants  by  plucking 
of  an  inordinate  and  exhausting  nature  : — 

“ It  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  the  remarks  reported  to  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Shand  during  his  recent  visit 
to  this  island  in  deprecation  of  the  exhaustive 
plucking  of  our  tea  bushes  awakened  a great 
deal  of  angry  feeling.  Letters  addressed  to  the 
Observer  and  appearing  in  its  columns  but  too 
fully  evidenced  the  existence  of  such  a feeling 
and  the  bitterness  of  denial  they  contained  may 
have  been  but  the  ‘ froth  upon  the  wave’ 
whioh  shows  the  strength  of  the  tide.  But 
the  opinion  expressed  by  a gentleman  of  loDg 
experience  which  is  reported  in  the  London 
Letter  coincides  very  strongly  with  that  whioh 
has  brought  down  so  much  of  animadversion 
upon  Mr.  Shand’s  head,  and  although  we  can 
have  no  desire  to  pose  as  alarmists,  we  think 
we  shall  scarcely  be  fully  performing  our  duty 
if  we  should  altogether  abstain  from  asking  our 
planting  friends  if  there  may  not  be  a etratum 
of  truthfulness  in  the  allegations  made,  and 
whether,  in  that  case,  it  may  not  be  to  their  interest 
to  modify  their  present  practioe  so  far  as  to  set 
aside  a small  aoreage  on  eaoh  estate  over  whioh 
present  practice  might  be  varied  and  the 
results  to  doing  so  be  recorded.  It  is  acknowledged 
by  high  expert  testimony  that  the  soil  and  climate 
of  Oeylon  are  far  better  suited  to  the  growth  of 
leaf  than  to  the  production  of  fruit,  oxemplars  of 
both  kinds  being  found  in  tea  and  coffee  trees. 
It  is  argued  upon  this  that  tea  has  a far  greater 
chance  of  enduring  vitality  here  than  had  our 
now  almost  wholly  lost  cultivation,  and  with  the 
strength  of  that  argument  we  fully  concur.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  produce,  it  must  be  another 
to  maintain  ; and  if,  as  is  asserted  in  several 
quarters,  our  tea  bushes  are  beiDg  overplucked  to 
an  extent  which  must  in  the  long  run  overtask 
their  powers,  it  will  be  hopeless  to  rely  upon  the 
qualities  of  soil  and  climate  as  an  assurance  of 
perpetuity.  We  are  aware  that  ominous  prophesy- 
ing has  been  made  by  men  of  India  and  China 
experience,  with  reepeet  to  the  results  which  must 
follow  our  perennial  plucking.  These  critics — 
interested  and  hostile,  doubtless — are  said  to  base 
much  hope  for  the  ultimate  results  to  their  com- 
petition with  ourselves  upon  the  issue  which  they 
state  they  can  rely  upon  to  the  course  while 
our  estate  proprietors  still  hold  themselves  to 
be  justified  in  following  ; and  we  do  not 
think  it  to  be  altogether  wise  to  ignore 
the  views  whioh  seem  to  afford  to  these  so  much 
of  antioipative  satisfaction.  We  therefore  think 
that  experiment  might  well  be  tried  over,  as  we 
have  said,  a restricted  acreage  on  each  estate,  with 
the  view  of  determining  whether  oertain  periods  of 
rest  from  plucking  for  the  purpose  of  admitting 
occasional  full  development  of  leaf,  might  not  be 
not  only  beneficial  to  the  tree  but  economical  as 
tending  to  foster  a higher  quality  of  production 
where  the  ordinary  course  of  plucking  is  re-resorted 
to.  It  certainly  does  not  seem  likely  that  a 
vegetable  growth  never  allowed  to  attain  the  full 
development  nature  has  assigned,  for  it  should 
remain  wholly  healthy.  We  believe  we  have  read 
that  the  dwarfed  plants  of  China.  Holland,  and 
some  other  countries,  curiosities  and  monstrosities 
Only,  are  produoed  by  checking  at  an  early  stage 


their  natural  development.  If  such  be  the  case, 
this  treatment  would  seem  to  be  allied  to  that  we 
are  now  pursuing  with  respect  to  our  tea  bushes. 
If  suoh  an  experiment  as  we  have  suggested  were 
made,  a year  or  two  would  suffice  to  enable  com- 
parison to  be  made  between  the  oondition  of  the 
acreage  so  treated  and  that  left  to  the  results  o 
existing  practice.  We  therefore  think  that  on  all 
the  considerations  mentioned  such  an  experiment 
might  usefully  be  made  by  all  our  planters.” 

On  the  above  we  have  to  remark  that  experiments 
in  the  direction  indicated  might  well  be  made. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  case  of  tea, 
as  in  that  of  coffee  and  many  other  products,  pro- 
fitable cultivation  includes  and  must  ever  involve 
interference  more  or  less  considerable  with  “ natural 
habits  ” and  spontaneous  growth.  The  tea  plant, 
if  left  to  grow  at  its  own  sweet  will,  would  shoot 
up  into  a tree  of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height, 
and  following  the  instinct  common  to  all  vegeta- 
tion would  produce  leaf  only  of  a quantity  and  of 
a character  best  calculated  to  enable  it  to  mature 
a crop  of  fruit  for  the  perpetuation  of  its  kind, 
The  instinct  of  the  coffee  and  cacao  plants  in 
this  direction  is  furthered  and  assisted  by  the 
planters  who  grow  them,  by  all  possible  means. 
The  object  of  the  tea  planter,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  to  oompel  the  tree  to  put  its  whole  strength 
into  the  production  of  leaf  ; and  one  of  his  greatest 
troubles  is  the  development,  at  certain  stages  of 
growth  and  in  certain  seasons,  of  blossom  and  the 
formation  of  seeds.  This  is  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  plant, — a desperate  c-ffort  to  propagate  its 
species  but  for  the  planter  to  encourage  or  permit 
this  natural  tendency  would  be  not  only  injurious 
to  his  immediate  interests,  but  more  injurious  to 
and  exhaustive  of  the  strength  of  the  tea  bush 
than  many  pluokiugs  of  leaf  would  be.  If, 
therefore,  the  time  for  pruning  has  not  come  (an 
operation,  in  the  case  of  the  tea  bush,  performed 
largely  to  prevent  the  formation  of  fruit  and 
procure  abundance  of  leaf  in  the  form  of  “ flush”), 
the  coolies  on  the  estate  (generally  the  boys  and 
girls)  are  turned  on  to  deprive  the  bushes  of  every 
blossom  developed  and  every  fruit  formed  or  com- 
mencing to  form.  Then  as  to  allowing  the  trees 
to  rest,  by  allowing  a luxuriant  orop  of  flush  suited 
for  manufacture  into  marketable  tea,  to  harden 
into  ordinary  leaves,  we  suppose  the  orthodox 
planter  would  protest  against  such  a course  as 
depriving  him  not  only  of  the  crop  of  flush  thus 
hardened  but  of  several  others  ; because  the  tree 
relieved  from  the  incitement  of  supplying  the  flush 
removed,  would  put  out  buds  and  young  leaves  but 
sparingly,  unless  the  knife  was  used.  The  process 
of  “ perennial  pluoking  ” is,  no  doubt,  exhausting  to 
the  bush,  but  so  is  th  3 gathering  of  fruit  from  coffee 
and  occao  trees.  Our  bushes  in  Ceylon,  grown  within 
7°  of  the  equator,  have  not  the  rest  which  a real  winter 
affords  between  November  and  March  to  the  tea 
grown  in  Assam  and  Northern  India.  But  it  would 
be  a mistake  to  suppose  that  our  Oeylon  tea  plants 
do  not  enjoy  occasional  rests,  mere  or  less  pro- 
tracted, according  to  the  amount  of  wind  driven 
rain  which  strikes  on  them  during  the  height  of  the 
monsoons.  There  are  also  the  dry  winds,  the  heat 
during  the  day  and  the  lowered  temperature  during 
the  night, — with  real  frostiness  at  high  altitudes,— 
in  the  clear  weather  of  January  to  April.  But  what 
is  the  specially  exhaustive  pluoking  complained  of  ? 
On  every  hand  Ceylon  planters  are  warned  and 
intreated  to  pluck  “fine”;  and  yet  experts  tell  us 
that  the  finer  the  plucking, — that  of  the  buds  and 
the  just  developed  minute  flush, — the  more  exhaust- 
ing it  is  to  the  tree.  Anyhow,  the  processes  of 
periodical  pruning  and  frequent,  though  not  inces- 
sant, pluoking  are  and  must  be  more  or  less  exhaust- 
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ing,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  climate  in  which 
plantations  are  situated.  In  large  portions  of  the 
island  the  climate — warm  but  moist — is  of  a re- 
cuperative sb  well  as  a forcing  nature,  the 
atmosphere  supplying  muoh  of  the  constituents 
needed  for  the  formation  of  leaf ; and  when  signs  of 
exhaustion  begin  to  appear,  or  even  beforehand, 
fertilizing  substances  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
soil.  If  justioe  is  done  to  the  culture  in  this  way 
the  period  of  exhaustion  of  the  tea  bushes, 
frequently  pluoked  as  they  are,  can  be  indefinitely 
postponed  to  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  or  moro  years, 
instead  of  the  twelve,  which  we  find  in  Fortune’s 
book  was  the  period  of  exhaustion  and  replanting 
in  the  tea  regions  of  China  some  forty  years  ago. 
We  believe  we  represent  the  general  opinion  of  the 
most  experienced  and  intelligent  Ceylon  tea 
planters,  when  we  say  that  the  evils  of  over-pluck- 
ing have  been  greatly  exaggerated ; that  the 
planter’s  wisdom  is  to  pluck  crops  of  flush  as  they 
attain  the  proper  size  ; and  that  medium  and  not 
fine  plucking  is  not  only  most  profitable  to  the 
planter  but  the  least  injurious  to  the  health, 
vigour  and  life  of  the  tea  plant. 


FROM  THE  METROPOLIS. 

May  20th,  1892. 

ANOTHER  CEYLON  TEA  ESTATES  COMPANY. 

<1  The  cry  is  still  they  come,”  and  is  it  any 
wonder  in  the  fao9  of  satisfactory  reports  of  the 
working  of  existing  Companies  and  the  fact  that 
money  is  now,  once  again,  so  abundant  and  so 
“idle”  in  the  London  market.  “ The  Caledonian 
(Ceylon)  Tea  Plantations  Company  ” is  the  title  of 
an  Association  with  a capital  of  £30,000,  formed 
to  take  over,  work  and  develop  oertain  tea  estates 
belonging  to  Mr.  Alex.  Ross  in  Maskeliya  and 
Dikoya,  including  Venture,  New  Caledonia,  Merria 
Cotta,  &o.  I am  not  sure  if  a oopy  of  the  pros- 
peotus  will  reaoh  me  in  time  for  this  mail  or  be  sent 
to  you  direot ; but  meantime  it  may  suffice  to 
say  that  Messrs.  A.  Sinolair,  W.  Gow  and  A.  Ross 
are  among  the  Directors. 

THE  SCOTTISH  CEYLON  TEA  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

had,  as  you  may  imagine  from  the  Director’s 
Report  sent  you  by  last  mail,  a satisfactory  gather- 
ing at  the  offioes  of  the  esteemed,  popular  Secretaries, 
Messrs.  Anderson  Brothers,  in  Philpot  Lane,  on 
Monday  afternoon  last.  Mr.  H.  L.  Forbos  looked 
quite  the  veteran  Ceylon  planter  as  he  presided  in 
his  double  oapacity  of  Chairman  and  Managing 
Director.  He  was  supported  by  Mr.  John  Anderson 
and  Mr.  R.  W.  Forbes  (and  I suggested  afterwards 
that  they  should  have  been  photographed  as  a 
model  Board  only  equalled,  perhaps,  by  that  of  the 
famous  Yatijantota  Company,  leaving  out  of  view 
of  course,  so  big  a oonoern  as  the  Ceylon  Tea 
Plantations  Company).  Mr.  Forbes  proved  an 
admirable  Chairman  for  olearness  and  preoision  in 
his  several  business  statements,  and  no  less  so  in 
his  sympathetic  and  well-expressed  reference  to 
the  sudden  and  much-regrettsd  death  of  the  Chair- 
man of  another  and  perhaps  leading  Ceylon  Tea 
Company,  Mr.  David  Reid.  This  very  becoming 
testimony  to  the  worth  of  Mr.  Reid  and  of  regret 
at  the  loss  to  his  family,  friends  and  the  colony, 
is  to  be  embodied  in  a letter  by  the  .Secretaries  and 
sent  on  to  the  sister  Company’s  Directors.  After 
a little  discussion  in  which  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
Wm.  Cooper  and  some  others  took  part,  the  usual 
resolutions  and  votes  were  proposed  and  carried. 
It  was  intimated  that  the  new  Factory  now  being 
ereoted  on  Lonach  in  Upper  Ambagamuwa  or 
rather  Lower  Dikoya,  will  cost  between  £2,600  and 


£3,000.  It  was  pleasant  seeing  Major  Forbes,  the 
father  of  the  Chairman,  bearing  his  years  so  well. 

THE  RISE  IN  TEA — 

— each  succeeding  sale  now  indicating  a firmer  market 
— is  putting  everybody  interested  in  Ceylon  and  its 
staple  industry  in  good  humour. 

ALTERATION  OF  RAILWAY  GAUGE. 

A great  deal  of  attention  has  been  attracted  this 
week  to  the  work  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  in  converting  their  very  broad,  into  the 
English  standard,  gauge.  It  is  Eaid  that  even 
now  the  conversion  of  200  miles  will  cost  the 
Company  quite  a million  and-a-half  sterling: 
the  conversion  of  the  stock  alone  absorbing 
£370,000.  Now  what  is  to  be  thought  of 
this  operation  and  of  the  original  cause  ? Very 
diverse  opinions  are  entertained  and  it  is  well 
before  the  ordinary  cry  of  “ See  the  mistake  made 
in  taking  up  with  too  broad  a gauge  even  in 
England,"  should  be  re-eohoediu  Ceylon,  that  there 
is  a very  strong  view  entertained  even  here 
that  Brunei  was  right  in  his  very  wide  gauge,  and 
the  other  Engineers  were  wrong  in  choosing  a 
narrow  one,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned. 
A Railway  Direotcr  remarked  to  a Press  corres- 
pondent the  other  day  that  Brunei  had  demonstrated 
it  was  possible  to  build  both  a ship  and  a railway 
too  big.  But  this  is  ecarcely  eorreot.  Brunei  was 
simply  before  bis  time.  Our  ships  are  now  follow- 
ing close  on  the  size  of  the  ‘ Great  Eastern, ’’  and 
leading  Railway  Engineers  are  very  free  in  ex- 
pressing the  wish  that  Brunei’s  seven-feet  gauge 
had  been  adopted  as  the  standard  for  English 
railways.  It  is  only  now,  wheD  too  late,  that  he 
has  been  acknowledged  to  have  been  right.  Mean- 
time there  is  every  reason  for  congratulation — 
especially  on  the  score  of  safety  and  power — that 
our  Ceylon  lines  (up  the  mountains  especially)  are 
on  so  good  and  wide  a gauge  as  they  are. 

THE  STABILITY  CF  THE  CEYLON  TEA  INDUSTRY  : FROM 

THE  PLANTER’S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Just  as  I am  closiug  this  long  contribution 
there  comes  in  The  Financial  Xeius  of  today  with 
my  reply  on  the  discussion  raised  by  the  Editor 
and  continued  by  Messrs.  VV.  J-  & Henry 
Thompson  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Hawes.  I think  I men- 
tioned in  my  last  how  I was  specially  requested 
in  “ the  Lanes  ” and  by  Ceylon  men  to  deal  with 
the  matter  end  put  forward  the  case  for  the 
stability  of  our  s ;aple  industry.  I hope  the 
Planters'  Association  and  the  Planting  community 
generally  will  consider  I have  done  fairly  by 
them  in  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal.  Per- 
haps some  of  them,  or  at  any  rate  some  members 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  may  think  I ran 
wild  in  anticipating  that  150  million  lb.  of  tea 
could  ever  be  produced  in  Ceylon  ; but  who  oan 
tell,  if  Chi.ua  is  shut  up,  how  far  planting  may  go 
in  the  lowcountry  ? At  any  rato  no  harm  is  done  if 
such  figures  discourage  planting  in  India  and  Java, 
and  the  development  of  tea  trade  in  China.  My 
letter  is  as  follows: — 

THE  CEYLON  TEA  INDUSTRY. 


ITS  POSITION  AND  PROSPECTS  FROM  THE 
PLANTER’S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Financial  News. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  by  a friend 
interested  in  tea  to  your  recent  editorial  deliverance 
on  the  tea  trade,  the  comments  on  some  points 
affecting  Ceylon  tea  offered  by  Messrs.  W.  J.  and 
Henry  Thompson,  and  the  rejoinder  of  Mr.  F.  S. 
Hawes,  in  which  he  specially  questions  the  stability 
of  the  Ceylon  tea-planting  industry.  It  is  on  this 
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last  topic  that  I should  like,  with  your  permission, 
to  occupy  some  portion  of  your  space. 

Though  tea  had  been  planted  in  the  hill  country 
of  Ceylon  about  thirty  years  ago,  yet  so  recently  as 
1875  the  total  area  cultivated  was  only  about  1,000 
acres,  and  the  rush  into  planting  did  not  commence 
until  after  1880,  the  area  planted  exceeding  100,000 
acres  in  1885,  while  now  I estimate,  from 
the  returns  compiled  by  me  for  the  latest  “ Ceylon 
Handbook  and  Directory,”  that  not  less  than 
255,000  acres  are  covered  by  the  tea  plant.  In  the 
same  way,  our  tea  exports  continued  small  up  to 
1886,  when  they  reached  nearly  8,000,000  lb.,  the 
increase  being  very  rapid  every  year  thereafter,  so 
that,  in  round  figures,  the  annual  totals  have  reached 

14.000. 000  lb.,  24,000,000  lb.,  34,500,000  lb  , and 

46.000. 000  lb.  respectively ; while  last  year  we  sent 
away  more  than  68,000,000  lb.,  and  this  may  be 
exceeded  by  10,000,000  lb.  to  12,000,000  lb.  in  the 
present  year.  Personally,  I have]  had  thirty  years’ 
experience  as  a resident  in  Ceylon ; I have  constantly 
watched  its  planting  industries,  and  have  paid  more 
attention  than  anyone  else  to  its  agricultural 
statistics.  The  wonder  to  us  all  now  is  that  we  did 
not  find  out  twenty  or  thirty  years  earlier  how 
admirably  adapted  Ceylon  was  to  become  a great 
tea-growing  county,  how  much  better,  for  instance, 
the  Ceylon  climate  and  soil  are  for  the  growth  of  tea 
than  coffee,  which  continued  to  be  our  staple  for 
forty  years,  and  howmuch  hardier  and  more  adaptable 
to  varying  conditions  of  altitude  and  soil  the  tea 
plant  is  than  almost  any  other  tropical  or  sirb- 
tropical  plant  that  can  be  named.  The  moist  south- 
western zone  of  Ceylon,  with  its  comparatively  high 
range  of  temperature,  affords  an  almost  perfect  home 
for  the  tea  plant,  with  itsleaf-yielding  crops — a habitat 
almost  as  suitable  as  its  original  one  between  Assam 
and  China,  and  one  in  which,  so  far  as  we  in  Ceylon 
can  judge,  it  is  likely  to  continue  to  grow  and 
flourish,  as  long  as  even  our  several  cultivated  palms.* 

Tea  grows  with  wonderful  vigour  in  Ceylon,  from 
the  south-west  coast  districts  up  to  plantations  6,500  ft. 
above  sea  level.  As  a rule,  the  higher  we  go  the  finer 
and  more  delicate  are  the  teas  produced,  but  the  less 
crop  per  acre ; the  lower  we  go  the  stronger,  and 
perhaps  coarser,  the  product,  but  the  heavier  the  crop 
return.  There  are  frequent  exceptions  to  this,  as  to 
most  generalising  rules,  the  heavy  crops  of  fine  teas 
yielded  in  plantations  above  4,000  ft.  or  4,500  ft.  having 
of  recent  years  astonished  all  concerned. 

So  much  I have  ventured  to  put  down  by  way  of  in- 
troduction towards  an  understanding  of  the  conditions 
attending  our  tea  planting  enterprise.  Now,  the  cry 
raised  by  Mr.  Hawes  about  instability  at  this  time  is 
by  no  means  a new  one  j it  was  one  of  the  earliest 
advanced  by  Indian  planting  critics  when  Ceylon  tea 
began  to  come  into  notice.  I have  had  Indian  planting 
visitors  in  my  Colombo  office  so  far  back  as  1886-87 
who,  after  an  inspection  of  our  planting  districts,  de- 
clared, very  much  in  the  words  now  used,  that  Ceylon 
planters  were  over-plucking  and  forcing  their  tea 
bushes,  and  that  they  (the  visitors)  were  convinced 
there  was  no  stability  about  the  enterprise.  This  re- 
minds me  of  a Canton  merchant  who  would  scarcely 
allow  me  to  mention  Ceylon  tea  when  I visited  him  in 
1884,  en  route  to  Japan  and  America,  but  who, 
three  years  afterwards,  wrote  apologising,  because 
he  had  realised  that  Ceylon  tea  was  to  be  the  great 
tea  of  the  future,  and  he  felt  bound  to  turn  his 
attention  to  it  more  than  any  other.  We  had  not 
much  to  say  in  reply  to  our  critics,  save  that  our 
instructors,  our  “ guides,  philosophers  and  friends,” 
m the  arts  of  plucking  and  pruning  tea  were  ex- 
perienced Indian  planters,  and  that  Ceylon  planters, 


* Our  Siohaleee  agriculturists  (many  of  them  shrewd, 
observant  men)  at  an  early  date  in  the  tea  era  ex- 
pressed themselves  astonished  at  the  hardiness  of  the 
tea  shrub  as  compared  with  the  aoffee  bush -the 
latter  chiefly  a surface  feeder,  while  tea  sends  its 
ro°ts  f.ar  down,  like  ’‘a  regular  jungle  plant,”  as  they 
oalled  it.  Of  course,  cheaper  iabour  and  transport 
are  indispensable  conditions  to  success  in  the  cultivation 
Of  tea. 


above  any  in  the  world,  were  ready  to  profit  by 
good  advice,  example,  and  experiment.  Hut  since 
that  time  we  have  been  able  to  turn  the  tables  on 
our  critics,  and  to  call  their  attention  to  facts  which 
may  well  make  them  pause.  It  is,  however,  not  so 
much  the  experience  of  an  additional  six  or  seven 
years — though  that  may  count  for  a good  deal — 
but  we  have  altogether  enough  of  typical  planta- 
tion fields  in  regular  cultivation  and  cropping  for 
nearly  twenty-five  years  to  point  to  as  constituting 
an  object  lesson  from  which  much  may  be  learned. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  oldest  field  in  Loolecondura 
plantation,  some  20  acres  cleared  and  planted  by 
Mr.  Taylor  in  1867,  and  which  has  been  plucked 
regularly  ever  since  it  came  into  bearing,  with  the 
usual  intervals  for  pruning,  Ac. 

Now,  I have  for  some  years  back  applied  to  Mr. 
Taylor  for  an  annual  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  tea  in  this  field,  as  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Ceylon.  In  1888,  for  instance,  Mr.  Taylor  reported 
the  twenty-year-old  bushes  to  be  very  vigorous,  and 
last  year  (1891),  when  I made  the  latest  inquiry,  Mr. 
Taylor  wrote  to  me : “ The  field  is  as  good  as  ever, 
giving  about  the  same  crops ; it  was  manured  once 
only  with  castor  cake  in  the  beginning  of  1885.”  I 
may  be  told  “ one  swallow  does  not  make  a summer,” 
and  that  Mr.  Taylor  is  probably  more  careful  in  his 
cultivation  and  plucking  than  most  Ceylon  planters ; 
but,  though  there  is,  perhaps,  no  other  case  in  the 
island  so  old  and  so  reliable  in  its  information,  yet 
there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  appearance  of  our  tea  fields  generally, 
or  in  the  yield  of  crop — I shall  come  to  quality — to 
justify  doubts  as  to  the  stability  of  the  Ceylon  tea- 
planting industry.  As  to  heavy  yields  of  crop,  I may 
give  the  case  of  the  Mariawatte  plantation  (of  the 
Ceylon  Tea  Plantations  Company),  situated  lower 
down  than  Loolecondura.  Here  the  original  104  acres 
were  planted  in  1879,  and  the  returns  of  crop  in  made 
tea,  as  recorded  by  me  in  the  “ Planting  Directory  ” 
from  the  manager’s  reports,  run  as  follow: — 

Per  acre.  Maunds 

lb.  (about). 

1884  Tea  5 years  old  ...  1,042  ...  13 

1885  „ 6 „ ...  1,178  ...  14J 

1886  „ 7 „ ...  1,059  ...  13 

1887  „ 8 1,126  ...  14 

1888  „ 9 „ ...  1,035  ...  13 

1889  „ 10  „ ...  1,106  ...  13| 

1890  „ 11  „ ...  1,347  ...  16| 

1891  „ 12  „ (Not  got  figures  by  me,  but 

fully  up  to  average.)* 

In  1891  I was  told  no  manure  had  been  applied  to 
the  above  tea  for  two  years.  This  particular  field 
affords  an  admirable  lay  of  land — comparatively  flat 
for  tea;  but  over  the  whole  plantation  of  over  400 
acres  the  average  crop  in  1890  was  757  lb.  per  acre 
in  bearing.  Of  course,  such  returns  are  far  above  the 
average  for  all  the  Ceylon  plantations ; indeed  , if, 
over  the  whole  255,000  acres  now  planted,  we  only  get 
half  this  return  per  acre  average,  it  will  mean  a crop, 
when  all  is  in  bearing,  not  far  short  of  100,000,0001b. 
One  reliable  planting  report,  written  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  described  Ceylon  plantations  as 
“ everywhere  looking  in  good  heart.” 

But  now  as  to  quality.  It  is  quite  true  that  many 
plantations  in  their  early  years  send  home  better  teas 
than  they  do  later  on ; but  I think  Mr.  Hawes  will 
find,  on  more  careful  inquiry  and  study  of  the  ques- 
tion, that  the  explanation  has  nothing  to  do  with 
“the  stability  of  the  industry,”  or  with  the  soil,  or 
even  the  mode  of  planting.  There  may  be  a little 
allowance  made  for  aroma  for  the  first  few  crops 
off  virgin  soil ; but  far  more  is  due,  in  the  case  of 
fine  teas  coming  from  plantations  in  their  younger 
years,  to  the  great  and  deliberate  attention  which 
the  planter  and  his  staff  can  give  to  the  compara- 
tively trifling  crops  of  the  first  few  seasons.  It  is 
when  the  rush  of  “ flush  ” commences  from  big 
healthy,  vigorous  bushes,  and  all  the  resources  of  the 


* Since  received  from  Mr.  Rutherford: — In  3891 
Tea  12  years  old  gave  1,157  lb  per  acre,  about 
14§  mauuds.  The  whole  estate  gave  an  average  of  866  IbJ 
per  aore. 
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factory,  it  may  be,  are  taxed,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
prepare  with  the  same  deliberate  care.  No  doubt, 
in  some  cases  “coarser  plucking”  also  explains 
difference;  indeed,  (here  are  not  a few  plantations 
where,  in  view  of  lower  prices,  even  for  fine  teas, 
it  has  been  found  more  profitable  to  give  up  fine 
plucking  and  the  very  careful  preparation  of  a limited 
quantity  of  superior  teas  in  favour  of  the  harvesting 
and  preparation  of  a larger  quantity  of  more  ordinary 
cheaper  teis.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  falling  off 
in  the  average  quantity  of  certain  roarkf,  rather  lhan 
any  deterioration  in  the  tea  bushes,  the  soil,  or  any 
other  circumst’.nces  affecting  the  et  bility  of  the 
Ceylon  tea-planting  industry.  I may  be  told  by  Mr 
Hawes  and  other  London  tea  authorities  how  much 
better  it  would  be  for  the  Ceylon  planter  (o  aim,  above 
all  things,  at  keeping  up  the  quality  of  his  teas  ; and 
prima  facie,  it  may  be  argued  that  such  a coarse  as 
taking  )tss  leaf  off  the  bush,  and  to  less  out  of  the 
soil,  must  be  cnnduoive  (o  the  permanency  of  the 
industry.  But  London  authorities  do  not  know  every- 
thing about  the  tea  bushes;  no',  for  that  matter 
does  the  Ceylon  planter  ss  yet  profess  to  know  all 
And,  among  the  rest,  there  is  the  experience,  under 
certain  weather  conditions,  of  the  flush  becoming  so 
abundant — of  the  flush  running  away — that  it  is  only 
by  plucking  very  freely  that  the  planter  is  able  to  keep 
his  bush  in  proper  order,  and  he  is,  peibaps,  forced 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  caso  to  make  as  much 
tea  in  one  mouth  as,  ordinarily,  lie  would  do  in  two 
or  three  months.  In  this  connection  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  how  greatly  our  tropical  rains  in  Ceylon, 
rich  as  they  are  in  nitrogenous  properties  (in  am 
monia),  contribute  to  the  production  of  leaf  crops. 
But,  again,  let  mo  notice  bow  perplexing  sometimes 
to  the  practical  planter  is  the  advice  be  gets  from 
London  in  regard  to  the  advantage  of  only  pre 
paring  superior  fine  teas.  This  was  a doctrine  taught 
free  from  the  metropolis  during  I860,  and,  as  a 
journalist  (dreading  more  particularly  production  in 
quamity  outstripping  consumption),  I preached  it  in 
eeason  and  out  of  season  towards  Ihe  beginning  of 
that  year  in  Ceylon.  I remember,  too,  liow  much 
my  opinion  was  strengthened  by  the  visit  of  the  late 
lamented  chairman  (Mr.  David  Beid)  of  the  Ceylon 
Tea  Plantations  Company,  Hie  theory  then  was  that 
the  ordinary  Ceylon  teas  (chiefly  from  the  low  dis- 
tricts) would  henceforward  come  in<o  competition 
with  the  average  Indian  teas;wherers  the  finer  and 
high-grown  Ceylon  teas  could  always  have  a profit- 
able market  of  their  own,  with  scarcely  any  competi- 
tion from  India  and  China.  How  much  better  and 
more  profitable,  then,  for  the  planter  to  do  all  he 
could  to  turn  out  fine  teas  ! Such  was  the  advice 
given,  and  in  many  cases  acted  on,  in  1890.  But 
what  happened  in  the  London  markets  P I need 
only  ask  you  to  recall  the  anomalous  condition  of 
affairs  during  ihe  latter  half  of  1890  and  first  half  of 
last  year  in  Micciug-lane  to  understand  the  discredit 
that  temporarily  overcame  the  “fine  tea”  theory. 
Without  much  warning,  the  prices  for  the  contemned 
common  Ceylon  teas  rose  almost  to  the  level  of  those 
paid  for  fine  high-grown,  end  continued 60  for  months; 
•ihe  planter  who  had  taken  our  advice  and  perhaps 
reduced  his  cropping  from  a ratio  of  500  lb.  to 
600  lb.,  to  say  300  lb.  to  100  lb.  an  acre,  in  order  to 
secure  fine,  delicate  teas,  found  that  while  he  got, 
perhaps,  an  increased  -average,  his  neighbour,  who  went 
on  his  old  course,  and  gathered  the  equivalent  of  crops 
30  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  more  per  acre,  got  prier-s 
averaging  nearly  as  high,  and  was,  in  fact,  making 
far  more  profits  through  disregarding  the  advice  of 
London  tea  men— (I  learned  two  days  ago,  in  Mincing, 
lane,  of  a case  where  the  same  quality  teas  from  the 
yame  plantation  realised  nearly  double  the  price,  within 
a fe;y  months  after  the  strong  demand  for  common 
teas  set  in  ' — an4  the  consequence  was  that  early  in 
1891  a large  uu.7'ber  ,c'f,  Ceylon  planters  made  up 
their  minds  that  tnJT  PpHoy  in  the  direc- 

tion of  'quantity  ralher  than'  dUftLty.  I merely 
give  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  dim"’1 
down  hard-and-fast  rules. 

J have  said  above  that  tho  Ceylon  tea  planter  doe  j 


not  profess  yet  to  know  “all  about  his  tea  bush” — what 
may  be  the  very  best  mode  of  cultivation,  of  harvesting 
and  of  manipulation  of  the  leaf.  There  is  no  suoh 
school  iD  the  world  for  the  tropical  agriculturist  as 
Ceylon.  Our  planters  vie  with  each  other  in  obser- 
vation, experiment,  and  interchange  of  ideas.  MaLy 
of  them  are  practical  engineers,  some  are  well  read 
in  scientific  agriculture,  while  there  are  local  working 
engineers  giving  full  attention  to  the  requirements 
and  the  improvement  of  the  tea  faotory.  Already  in 
Ceylon  much  advance  has  been  made  on  the  old  Indian 
system  ; but  there  is  room,  I am  o.invinced,  for  a 
great  deal  of  improvement  still.  The  whole  question 
of  “ manuring  ” witli  reference  to  quantity  and  quality 
of  leaf  has  yet  to  be  experimentally  dealt  with.  The 
best  mode  and  time  for  “ pruning,”  the  style  of  “ pluck- 
ing ” best  suited  for  different  altitudes,  and,  above 
all,  means  to  ensure  more  complete  withering,  the 
proper  degree  of  time  and  temperature  for  drying  the 
leal,  and  the  due  amount  of  fermentation,  will  all 
form,  in  'he  course  of  the  next  few  years,  the  sub- 
jects of  careful  inquiry  and  experiments.  I know 
even  now  of  very  important  experiments  beiDg  made 
in  these  directions.  The  aid  of  the  analytical 
chemist  as  well  as  of  the  practical  engineer,  will 
be  freely  availed  of  by  the  Ceylon  planters,  and 
whatever  men  in  their  position  can  do  will 

be  done  to  ensure  farther  sucoess  in  turning  font 
good  teas  with  profitable  results,  aDd  in  ensuring  the 
s’ability  of  their  industry.  In  this  respect,  the  bardy 
tea  bush,  with  its  deep  roots,*  offers  great  advantages 
over  the  more  delicate  coffee  shrubs.  If  necessary, 
it  would  be  possible,  in  the  case  of  an  epidemic  of 
insect  or  fungus  pest  on  tea,  to  deal  with  it  in  a far 
more  radical  way  than  could  ever  have  been  tried 
with  coffee;  but  there  is  no  need  to  go  into  details. 

Already,  I fear,  my  letter  is  too  long,  although  I 
have  said  so  much  in  order  to  indicate  ground#  for 
our  belief  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  tea  industry 
of  Ceylon  at  present,  or  the  mode  of  cultivation,  &c-, 
which  justified  tho  statement  that  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  as  stable  as  aDy  other  tropical  industry.  No  one 
can  tell,  of  course,  what  the  next  twenty  or  thirty 
years  may  sho  v — even  five  or  ten  years  are  a long 
spell  in  tropical  experience ; but  certainly,  I see  no 
good  reason  (it  prices  keep  np  within  a decent  reach 
of  present  averages)  why  Ceylon  tea,  for  ten  years 

to  come,  at  least — or,  indeed,  for  twenty  or  thirty 

should  not  continue  to  show  as  prosperous  and  stable 
an  industry  as  at  present.  Let  me,  in  conclusion, 
recapitulate  briefly  some  of  the  special  advantages 
appertaining  to  tea  cultivation  in  Ceylon: — 

(1)  Easy  access  to  the  planting  districts,  wbioh  are 
served  by  railways  or  roads,  or  both,  affording  ready, 
certain,  and  economical  means  of  transport  to  and 
from  the  shipping  port,  whence  there  iB  alwys  freight 
available  at  moderate  rates  to  London,  Australia  or 
Amcrfca. 

(2)  A good  supply  of  free  arid  fairly  cheap  labour, 
the  labourers  being  among  the  most  docile  and  steady 
working  in  the  world. 

(3)  The  comparatively  healthful  character  of  nearly 
all  tho  island’s  planting  districts,  the  larger  portion 
of  the  bill  oountry  having  one  of  the  finest  climates 
in  the  world. 

(4)  A olimate  and  soil  admirably  adapted  to  the 
tea  plant,  with  an  abundant  rainfall,  rioh  in  ammonia, 
well  calculated  to  develop  leaf. 

(5)  A large  body  of  good  artificers,  and  even 
skilled  artizans,  among  the  Sinhalese  and  ’Tamils, 
ready,  not  only  to  do  duty  in  the  workshops,  but  to 
aid  planters  in  their  factories  with  the  machinery 
and  various  processes  of  tea  preparation. 

(6)  A community  of  planters,  many  of  whom 
have  passed  through  the  fires  of  adversity,  and  are 
ready  to  do  their  utmost  in  devising  means  of  econo- 
mising expenditure  compatible  with  doing  justice  to 


* A planter,  with  prolonged  Assam  experience  before 
he  came  to  Ceylon,  assures  me  that  he  has  found 
the  tap  root  of  the  tea  plant  in  our  tropical  island 
running  down  to  a much  greater  depth  than  he  ever 
-w  in  Ag0»m, 
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cultivation  and  preparation,  and  all  keenly  olive  to 
the  advantage  of  profiting  by  every  improvement  re- 
sulting from  observation  or  experiment. 

Hitherto,  however,  nearly  every  Oeylon  tea  planter 
has  been  kept  busy  with  the  formation  and  furnishing 
of  his  plantation,  if  I may  so  say.  Every  season  nearly, 
there  has  been  some  additional  field  to  bo  planted, 
machinery  to  be  got,  or  factory  extended.  Indeed,  it 
is  a question  if  more  tban  a minority  of  our  planta- 
tions can  even  now  be  said  to  be  thoroughly  equipped 
for  work,  with  requisite  withering  space  in  factories, 
sufficient  motive  power  for  rolling  and  drying,  a 
proper  number  of  machines,  and,  in  wet  districts 
with  means  (by  fane,  &c.)  for  supplementing  tbe 
ordinary  withering  arrangement  in  continuously  wet 
weather.  All  this  may  read  as  petty  technical  detail, 
but  what  I aim  at  pointing  out.  is  that  in  a few  years, 
when  Ceylon  may,  perhaps — at  100,000,000  lb.  to 
120,000,000  lb.  (or  perhaps  150,000,000)  * of  tea— 
attain  its  maximum  annual  crop,  there  will  be  a 
vastly  increased  amount  of  attention  and  experiment 
directed  to  the  improvement,'  in  every  detail,  of  the 
modes  of  culture,  harvesting,  and  preparation  of  tea. 
Even  now  the  process  is  going  on.  Perhaps  London 
tea  experts  will  better  understand  my  position  and 
opinion  if  I allege,  as  I do  with  confidence,  that  there 
is  not  a plantation  in  Ceylon  whose  teas  have,  as 
supplied  to  the  London  market,  fallen  off  in  quality 
of  recent  years,  but  which  could  resume  sending  teas 
as  good  as  ever,  if  only  it  were  made  worth  the 
while  of  the  manager  and  proprietor  to  do  to.  It  is 
not  a question  of  tea  bush,  or  soil,  or  even  climate 
— though  an  unusually  wet  season  in  1891  increased 
the  quantity  of  common  teas — but  ore  of  market 
and  prices.  In  one  well-known  case,  where  an  aver- 
age close  on  2s  a lb.  used  to  be  got  some  years  ago, 
the  plucking  was  eo  kept  down  that  the  crop  per 
acre  was  not  equal  to  one-half  what  it  is  now,  and 
the  latter,  of  course,  pays  tbe  proprietor  better  at  a 
far  lower  price,  while  many  planters  hold  that  “ free  ” 
or,  at  any  rate,  “medium”  plucking  is  muob  better 
for  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  lea  bush  than  fine 
plucking. 

I must  apologise  for  running  on  at  so  much  length  ; 
but  I venture  to  think  that  information  in  regard  to 
the  great  tea -planting  industry  will  be  of  interest  to 
yonr  City  readers,  as  it  should  be,  indeed,  in  every 
British  household.  For  this  reason,  I should  be 
glad  if  you  would  permit  me,  in  a second  and  briefer 
letter,  to  notice  certain  erroneous  ideas  which  prevail 
in  England  about  Indian  and  Ceylon,  as  contrasted 
with  China,  teas.  Meantime,  I am,  sir,  yours,  &c., 

J.  Ferguson,  of  the 

Ceylon  Observer  and  Tropical  Agriculturist. 

Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland- 
street,  W.O.,  May  19th. 

— . — - 

TEA  PLANTING  IN  PERAK. 

Among  the  passengers  who  joined  the  homeward- 
bound  mail  at  Colombo  is  Mr.  Fred.  Watson  on 
his  way  from  Perak,  where  he  has  been  engaged 
in  tea  planting.  He  has  been  a year  and  a half  in 
Perak,  which  he  describes  as  a splendid  tea-growing 
country.  The  leaf  compares  very  favourably  indeed 
with  that  of  Darjeeling,  where  he  had  four  years’ 
experience  ; and  he  hopes  to  seaure  a good  place 
for  it  in  the  English  market,  that  being  the  ob 
jeot  of  his  trip  homo.  Regarding  the  prioe  of 
labour  in  Perak  he  says  that  it  is  just  what  the 
planters  make  it,  and  that  he  has  obtained  ooolies 
from  the  hill  estates  of  China  for  four  dollars  a 
month. 


* This  would,  of  course,  mean  a great  extension  of 
planting  in  the  lowoountry. 


THE  CEYLON  PLANTERS’  TEA  CO. 

The  following  are  the  cuttings  referred  to  by  our 
London  correspondent  recently  as  haying  been 
handed  to  him  by  Mr.  Elwood  May: — 

Secbets  about  Tea. 

INTERESTING  FACTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  TO  LOVERS  OF  GOOD 

TEA — AMERICANS  DRINK  THE  WORST  AND  CHEAPEST 

PAYING  $1,000  FOR  FIVE  POUNDS  OF  CEYLON  TEA. 

Tea  drinkers  will  be  interested  in  an  interview  a 
Mail  and  Expressman  recently  held  with  Mr  S 
Elwood  May,  president  of  the  great  Ceylon  Planters' 
Tea  Company,  at  No.  110  Fifth  avenue,  in  this  city. 
He  is  a tea  expert,  and  said  : 

THE  PERFECT  TEA. 

“ The  perfect  tea  does  not  please  at  first,  for  two  or 
three  reasons.  Too  strong;  or,  rather,  you  use  too 
much  of  it.  Excellent  fault,  when  you  find  it  out  and 
adapt  your  making  of  it.  Too  strong  in  another  sense- 
that  is,  you  steep  it  too  long  and  get  the  tannin.  You 
want  the  tea  without  the  tannin.  Stop,  then,  between 
tea  and  tannin.  This  applies  to  all  sorts  of  tea.  Hotel 
and  restaurant  tea  is  steeped  by  the  hour,  and  nobody 
wants  a second  cup  of  it.  Tea  at  home,  as  a rule  is 
steeped  too  long ; it  is  tea  and  tannin ; puckery  • 
wrong  in  strength ; it  is  too  strong,  not  of  tea  but 
of  tannin. 

THE  FAMOUS  CEYLON  TEA. 

“ The  tea  of  Ceylon  has  two  strengths : that 
of  tea,  which  is  delicate,  fine,  inspiring,  and 
that  of  tannin,  puckery,  harsh,  unple’asing 
bitter.  One  is  a beautiful  amber;  the  other  is 
dark  and  forbidding.  All  tea  has  these  two  strengths 
A proper  steeping  extracts  the  better  and  leaves6  the 
worse.  Japan  aud  China  teas,  at  their  best  are 
coarse  compared  with  that  of  Ceylon,  which  is  new 
to  your  taste.  This  newness  is  ‘ herby.’  Why  not  ? 
Is  not  tea  an  herb  ? Would  you  have  it  metallic  ? 
Excuse  the  herby  taste  for  a week  ; you  will  find 
it  outgrowing  excuse.  Your  taste  is  righting  itself. 

AMERICANS  DRINK  THE  WORST  TEA. 

“The  worst  teas  in  the  world  are  sold  to  this 
country.  English  Breakfast  tea  is  a name  invented 
to  humbug  with  ; there  is  no  such  tea.  American 
teas  are  weighted  and  colored  ; some  of  them  steeped 
and  the  leaves  ‘manufactured  ’ over  again.  It  is 
useless  to  say  they  are  poisonous— people  do  not  die 
of  them.  Taste  is  perverted.  Give  it  time  to  recover 
Drink  the  herby  tea  for  a week,  but  be  sure  that 
you  follow  directions  in  making  it.” 

This  is  a fair  introduction  of  tea— pure,  clean  fine 
tea— an  attempt  to  get  it  made  right,  steeped  right 
and  judged  deliberately,  with  some  allowance  for 
taste,  misled  by  long  habit. 

CULTIVATE  A TASTE  FOR  FINE  TEA. 

Is  it  worth  your  while  to  reform  your  taste  in 
the  trifle  of  tea  ? In  a week  you  will  know.  Let 
us  send  you  a sample.  A primer  goes  with  it  with 
clear  and  full  instructions  for  steeping.  As  often 
happens,  they  need  it  most  who  least  suspect  it 
You  shall  say  you  never  knew  the  comfort,  the  cheer 
the  power  of  tea.  And  the  tea  would  be  cheap  if 
the  price  were  double.  e 

$1,000  FOR  FIVE  POUNDS  OF  TEA. 

Mr.  May  related  this  interesting  incident : 

“As  I was  sitting  in  my  private  office  one  morning 
not  long  ago,  I heard  a well-bred  woman's  voice  in 
the  outer  office  asking  our  native  Ceylon  servant  if 
the  company  could  furnish  her  with  Golden  Tip  Ceylon 
tea,  worth  $200  a pound.  I was  not  long  in  pre- 
senting myself,  and  informed  her  that  the  last  sale 
of  Golden  Tip  Ceylon  tea  brought  at  public  auction 
$183  in  London  and  was  bought  by  an  English  lord 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  when  the  next 
parcel  would  be  offered,  and  that  only  five  to  eight 
pounds  came  to  the  London  market  at  a time  and 
that  only  occasionally.  There  must  have  been’some 
of  the  curiosity  I felt  as  to  what  she  could  want  with 
such  costly  tea  depicted  on  my  countenance,  for  after 
a short  pause  she  said  : 1 1 would  gladly  purchase 

five  pounds  at  $200  a pound,  as  I am  going  to  give 
a tea.  I am  constantly  going  abroad,  and  always 
proclaim,  when  provoked  to  do  so,  that  we  Americans 
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have  the  best  of  everything.  I should  like  to  feel 
that  we  had  entertained  our  friends  in  America  with 
tea  at  $>200  a pound,  for  I recently  read  of  the  sale 
of  tea  you  speak  of  in  London  at  S183.'  I was  so 
carried  away  with  her  national  pride,  that  I forth- 
with offered,  if  she  would  permit  me,  to  send  her 
some  of  our  best  Bhud  tea,  with  my  compliments. 
After  her  departure  my  mind  turned  to  other  whims 
that  rich  Americans  had  indulged  in,  and  I concluded 
that  nowhere  are  there  so  many  people  willing  to 
spend  fabulous  sums  for  the  gratification  of  their 
pride  and  fancies.” 


HOW  THE  PBINCE8S  OF  WALES  MAKES  TEA. 

The  Hamburg  correspondent  of  the  London  Item 
relates  some  interesting  gossip  concerning  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  and  her  recent  visit  to  that  famous 
watering  place.  She  invariably  breakfasted  in  a 

rivate  dining  room  of  the  principal  restaurant,  the 

oor  of  which  was  always  left  open.  It  was 
noticed  that  the  Princess  made  her  own  tea.  The 
hot  water  vras  served  at  the  table.  She  carried  with 
her  a little  parcel  of  Ceylon  tea,  and  with  her 
fingers  took  up  and  placed  in  the  tea  urn  a very 
small  quantity,  apparently  insufficient  for  a single 
cup,  though  usually  she  prepared  enough  for  several 
cups  for  herself  and  some  for  her  daughters  ; most 
of  them,  however,  drank  coffee.  The  Ceylon  tea  is 
made  of  the  blossoms  or  buds  of  the  tea  plant  and 
not  of  the  leaves  themselves.  It  is  only  necessary, 
therefore,  to  use  a very  small  quantity  as  compared 
with  the  amount  ordinary  required.  The  fragrance 
of  the  tea  was  such,  says  the  writer  in  the  Item, 
that  it  filled  the  outer  dining  room.  One  of  the 
inquisitive  guests  made  inquiries  in  reference  to  its 
cost,  and  was  told  shat  it  was  called  Bhud  tea, 
and  was  imported  expressly  for  the  use  of  the  Prin- 
cess. More  than  this  she  could  not  learn.  Ceylon 
tea  since  its  use  by  the  Princess  has  become 
known,  has  been  greatly  favored  by  English  tea 
drinkers,  and  the  importations  of  it  during  the  last 
few  years  have  marvellously  increased.  So  successful 
has  the  business  become  that  a branch  of  the  London 
house  has  been  established  in  New  York,  with  its 
offices  in  the  Judge  building.  No.  110  Fifth  Avenue. 
The  Ceylon  teas  imported  by  this  company  have 
within  a few  months  achieved  a wonderful  reputa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  It  was  Bhud  Ceylon 
tea  that  was  served  at  the  banquet  to  President 
Harrison  while  he  was  visiting  Mount  McGregor. 
The  cost  of  the  tea  served  at  this  banquet  was 
$23  a pound. 

One  of  the  diffioult  things  to  do  in  any  country  is  to 
get  a woman  to  change  her  way  of  doing  housework. 

She  will  change  her  dress  ; she  is  used  to  that.  Put 
her  way  of  steeping  tea  ? 

She  will  come  to  it.  Now  is  the  time. 

wabning 

If  you  steep  this  tea  American  fashion,  that  ia,  boil 
it  and  let  it  stand  with  the  leaves  in  it  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  you  spoil  it.  That  is  not  the  way  to  make 
good  tea. 

Not  one  in  a thousand  American  families  ever  tasted 
good  tea  ; you  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Good  tea  is  the  proper  leaf  prepared  as  it  ought  to 
be.  It  is  obeering,  refreshing,  agreeable,  gentle,  and 
harmless  ; not  pungent,  bitter,  puckery,  stomach-dis- 
turbing,  and  nerve  undoing. 

The  goodness  of  tea  is  drawn  from  tho  leaf  by  steep- 
tog  it  in  boiling  fresh  water,  the  instant  it  boils,  from 
two  to  seven  minutes  off  the  stove.  After  that  what  is 
got  from  the  leaf  is  color  and  bitterness  ; strength,  but 
not  tea  strength  ; a strength  to  tan  leather-steep  it  a 
little  longer  and  you  can  tan  leather  with  it. 

But  tea  is  not  all  alike,  and  water  differs.  Tea 
grown  on  the  higher  mountain-levels  requires  the 
longer  steeping.  Hard  water  takes  more  time 
than  soft. 

The  flavor  depends  on  the  tea  itself  in  the  first 
place  and  then  on  the  steeping.  Too  short  or  too  long, 
too  oold  or  too  hot,  and  the  flavour  is  either  not  got  or 
spoiled. 

With  these  hints  a careful  taste  may  be  left  to  And 


out  the  time  required  to  develop  the  finest  flavor  your 
lea  is  capab'e  of. 

Thistta  is  the  natural  leaf  of  Ceylon,  prepared  in 
Ceylon  by  modern  British  appliances  ; nothing  hut  tea  ; 
and  r.ot  touched  by  the  hand  except  in  plucking  the 
leaf  from  the  plant.  It  is  natural,  pure  and  clean. 

It  is  two  or  three  times  as  strong  ss  Japan  cr  China 
tea.  Use  therefore  only  half  or  a third  as  mnch  of  it, 
and  steep  it  at  table. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  yon,  there  is  no  economy 
iD  boiling  tea.  Economy  steeps  it  at  tabic,  and  pours 
it  off  the  leaves  in  from  two  to  seven  minutes. 

This  tea  is  new  ; it  has  a strength  and  flavour  un- 
known befoie.  If  you  want  its  utmost  value,  lay  aside 
your  old  ways  and  fo  low  the  new  one. 

It  isn't  new.  The  English  always  make  their  tea  at 
table;  it  would  b>  lard  to  get  them  to  change,  for 
they  know  that  the  proper  flavour  of  tea  is  got  by  steep- 
ing it  right— Americans  do  not  distinguish  that  flavour. 
You  will  find  it  out:  it  is  delicate,  fine,  aroma  ic — 
indescribably  delicate,  fresh  ami  fine.  When  you  get 
it  right  you  will  say  you  would  never  tasted  tea 
before;  you  will  miss  what  you  Dover  quite  liked  in  tea. 
Our  Brands  of  Tea  are 
Bhud  (tea  leaf  buds)  ...  at  $125 

Tiffin  (small  leaves)  ...  at  .90 

Bungalore  (large  leaves)  ...  at  .65 

Our  Brand  cf  Coffee  is 
Lanka  (roasted)  ...  at  .50 

Ask  your  grocer  for  our  brands  and  take  no  others. 
You  thereby  secure  absolute  purity  aud  uniformity  of 
quality. 

The  Ceylon  Planters’  Tea  Company.  Executive  Office 
only  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  16th  Stree  t,  New  York  City. 

To  preserve  the  full  strength  and  flavour  of  the  tea 
keep  it  in  an  nir-tight  jar. 

You  may  as  well  begin  right — 

Make  this  tea  Bt  the  table. 


CULTIVATION  IN  MALABAR, 

A Coorg  planter  who  has  lately  been  travelling  in 
Malabar  wites  to  us : — “ To  a stranger  it  seems  a 
mystery  what  becomes  of  the  enormous  quantities  of 
pepper  annually  shipped  from  the  ports  on  the  Western 
Oo’st,  mostly  to  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Produc- 
tion is  outstripping  oousumption,  and  the  local  prices 
have  fallen  almost  one- fourth  this  season.  But  the 
high  prices  that  have  ruled  of  late  years  have  greatly 
stimulated  the  cultivation  of  pepper,  as  we  shall  learn 
probably  from  Messrs.  Alston  Low  and  Co.’s  annual 
table  of  statistics  iasued  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
Any  . tree  that  will  hold  the  pepper  vine  in  Malabar  will 
be  found  covered.  Poles  are  planted  for  the  purpose 
and  tho  favourites  seem  to  te  of  the  leguminose 
order,  Erythrina  indica  and  E.  stricla,  the  first  named 
smooth  barked,  the  other  prickly,  called  in  Coorg 
palvan  and  mid  palvan,  iu  Madras  dalap.  I believe. 
The  Erythrina  indica  is  used  freely  in  the  early 
stages  of  coffee  planting  for  shading,  until  more 
enduring  kinds  can  be  raised.  It  produces  soft 
corky  wood,  and  is  short-lived.  Plantations  of 
considerable  extent  of  these  trees  are  to  be  seen 
from  all  the  roads,  in  every  direction,  in  Malabar, 
convered  with  pepper.  The  vines  climb  1C  to  12  feet 
in  height,  and  the  stems  run  to  an  inch  thick  and 
over.  The  cultivation  is  carefully  managed,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  coffee  planters  might  take  a 
lesson  from  the  pepper  cultivators,  in  one  respect,  and 
that  is  in  terracing.  Whatever  the  slope  of  the  land 
in  Malabar,  easy  or  steep,  it  will  be  found  terraced 
for  pepper  aud  even  for  coconuts.  The  rainfall  is 
no  lighter  in  Malabar  than  in  that  of  the  favourite 
ooffee  districts  cf  Coorg.  Fields  of  coffee,  in  good 
districts  that  have  been  exhausted  and  abandoned, 
might  be  very  - well  renewed  by  a scientific  system 
of  terracing,  planting  in  manured  holes,  and  oarefully 
shaded  and  cultivated.  I was  told,  too,  by  the  late 
Sir  Oliver  St.  John  that  terracing  is  the  general  system 
of  cultivation  practised  in  Northern  India.  If  this 
careful  preparation  of  the  land  will  pay  the  pepper 
grower,  whose  produce  is  worth  today  R20  a cwt.,  care- 
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ful  terracing  and  re-planting  of  old  places  is  an  idea  de- 
serving of  the  consideration  of  coffee  growers,  whose 
produce  is  worth  E60  a cwt.  Levels  might  be  taken 
up  the  face  of  a hill  and  level  pegs  put  down,  at 
distances  to  suit  the  slope,  the  last  one  being  12 
to  15  feet  from  the  top.  The  terr.ice.s  might  be 
cat  to  the  level  of  the  pegs,  sloping  inwards,  at  1 in 
30  or  40,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  soil  by  wash.  They 
should  be  of  width  to  suit  the  land,  wide  enough  to 
take  two  or  three  rows  of  trees.  In  this  way  a good 
deal  of  valuable  gsound  now  lying  idle  can  be  re- 
covered probably.  Moreover,  if  shade  trees  are 
present,  a planter  would  like  to  preserve  some,  for 
a while  at  least,  which  would  be  another  reason 
against  wide  terraces.  I think  this  is  an  idea  that 
it  is  worth  the  while  of  others  to  turn  over  in  their 
mind“,  aud  an  experiment  made  where  practicable. 
1 have  found  it  successful  and  remunerative,  though 
co3tly,  I admit.  The  system  of  rico  cultivation  in 
Malabar  apppeared  to  me  advanced,  and  about 
Tellicherry  as  near  perfection  as  possible,  not 
a yard  of  ground  lying  idle,  separated  from 
the  coconut  and  arecf.nut  orchards  by  trim 
mud  or  laterite  walls  with  artistic  steps  and 
entrances.  Everything  bespoke  careful  and  in- 
telligent cultivation,  and  however  primitive  may  be 
their  ploughs  and  implements  of  tilth,  it  struck  me 
they  were  not  in  need  of  a Do.  Voelcfeer  or  of  any 
other  scientist  to  teach  them  how  to  take  most  out  of 
the  soil.  The  Malabar  ryot  takes  3 crops  a year  1 Tho 
occupiers  of  the  soil  are  not  needy  in  those  regions, 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  indigence,  and  they  would 
not  stick  at  extra  expenditure  that  would  pay.  The 
areas  cne  could  take  in  with  the  eye,  while  diiving 
about,  led  me  to  form  a high  opinion  of  the  growing 
powers  of  Malabar,  and  of  the  intelligence  and  enter- 
prise of  its  cultivators.  I saw  it  at  its  beet,  however, 
as  rain  had  been  falling  daily,  the  total  since  1st  Jan., 
having  reached  over  12  inches.” — Madras  Mail,  May 
23rd. 


COFFEE. 


A circular  recently  issued  by  four  of  the  largest 
coffee  brokers  in  Continental  Europe  estimates  the 
production  of  coffee  in  1891-92  st  11,342,000  bags, 
against  9.297,000  bags  in  1890-91 ; 8,658,200  in  1889-90  ; 
10,598,200,  in  1888-89 ; 7,077,000  in  1887-88  ; 

10,312.500  in  1886-87  ; 9 488,000  in  1885-86  S 

11.440.000  in  1884-85  ; 9,767,000  in  1883-84  ; 

11.080.000  in  1882-83;  10,391,000  in  1881-82.  Messrs. 
W.  Sehoffer  & Oo.  take  exception  to  tho  estimate  for 
1891-92,  placing  the  total  export  of  coffee  from  all 
countries  during  the  season  of  1891-92, 10,100,000  bags 
or  648,000,000  kilos,  equivalent  to  1,425,600,000  pounds. 

It  appears  from  the  first  group  oi  figures  that  the 
last  ten  crops  gave  99,060,900  bags  or  an  average  yearly 
supply  for  ten  years  of  9,906,090  bags. 

The  author  of  the  first  estimate  places  the  arrivals 
in  Europe  and  America  during  ten  years,  1882-91, 
at  102,994,900  bags  ; total  deliveries  at  104,915,300 
bags.  Messrs.  Sehoffer  & Co,  regard  these  figures  as 
unreliable,  or  ia  their  words,  i(of  i_o  value,”  because  no 
account  is  made  of  direct  shipments  to  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy,  Mediterranean,  Canada,  Pacific  coast,  Australia, 
etc. 

Messrs.  Sehoffer  & Co.  note  a steadily  increasing 
consumption,  and  on  the  basis  of  Custom  House 
figures  for  Europe  and  deliveries  for  the  United 
States  furnish  the  following  estimate  showing  tho 
consumption  ia  Germany,  France,  Austria  Hungary, 
England,  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  the  United  States). 


Centner. 

(1001b.) 

1881  ...  8,665,888 

1882  ...  9,105,950 

1883  ...  9,215,920 

1884  ...  9,410,080 

1885  ...  10,202,000 

1886  ...  10,301,220 

In  rrder  to  fix  the 

of  coffeo  at  the 


1887 

Centner. 
(100  lb. ) 
S, 382, 000 

1888 

9,607,990 

1889 

• •• 

9,415,760 

1890 

9,462,760 

1891 

... 

10,214,120 

otal  approximate  consumption 
present  time,  Sohotfer  & Co.  tka 


the  Custom  House  figures  of  1891,  of  oourse  only 
of  those  countries  which  are  officially  controlled. 

Centner. 

For  Germany 


France 

Austria  Hungary 
England 
Belgium 
Switzerland 
Further  United  States  of  America  deliveries 

Do  Canada  and  Pacific  (at  least),  the 
result  of  former  investigation  .. 

Do  Cap.  Laplata,  Australia  (at  least)... 

Do  Holland  ...  ... 

Do  Sweden  and  Norway  (consumption 
1890,  15,121.541  kilos) 

Do  Denmark  (consumption  1891, 

5,700,000  kilos) 

Do  Russia  and  Poland  (former  esti- 

mate) 

Do  Italy  (Custom  House  figures  1891, 
13,814,700  kilos)  ... 

Do  Spain  (former  estimate)  ... 

Do  Portugal  (former  estimate) 

Do  Turkey,  Levant,  and  Balkan  States 


Northwest  of  Africa 


.'2,509,480 
. 1,402,000 
. 706,740 
. 261,100 
. 510,480 
. 162,160 
4,661,060 

381,740 

400.000 

560.000 

302,490 

114.000 

300.000 

276,294 

140.000 
37,000 

400.000 

150.000 


Total. ..13, 265, 544 

Or  11,054,620  bags,  against  a production  of  1891-92, 
which  the  four  Rotterdam  brokers  estimate  to  be 

11,343,000  bags  while  Sehoffer  &Co  are  of  the  opinion 
that  daring  this  period  only  10,800,000  bags  are  at 
hand  to  be  exported  and  that  the  exoess  must  be 
taken  from  the  visible  and  invisible  supply. 

These  figures  indicate,  in  onr  opinion,  a fluctuating 
consumption,  difficult  to  estimate.  When  prices  rule 
very  high  consumption  decreases  and  rises  as  prices 
decrease.  Messrs.  Sehoffer  & Co.,  referring  to  the 
first  estimate  given,  say  : — 

We  will  drop  our  estimate  of  10,800,000  bags  for 
the  year  1891-92,  and  assume  the  one  of  the  four 
brokers,  in  which  Brazil  figures  with  7,425,000  bags. 
Then  a production  of  11,342,000  bags  stands  against 
a consumption  of  11,054,620  bags,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  campaign  the  visible  supply  would  have 
increased  289,000  bags  on  the  smallest  ever  known 
figure. 

For  the  year  1892-93  the  proportion  would  bo  as 

follows  : — 

The  production  of  Brazil  taken  as  6,500,000  bags 
would  be  925,000  bags  less  than  1891-92. 

Java  may  be  250,000  bags  more  than  1891-92,  and 
consequently  the  total  production  of  1892-93  would 
be  675,000  bags  smaller  than  1891-92. 

For  the  other  coffee-growing  countries  we  adopt 
the  same  figures  as  this  year,  which,  no  doubt,  are 
much  too  high. 

Wiihout  tnking  the  increase  of  consumption  into 
consideration,  the  latter  (i.e.  the  consumption)  would 
surmount  in  1892-93  the  production  for  about  450,000 
bags. 

How,  however,  would  be  the  lookout  if  1891-92 
instead  of  11,343,000  bags  would  yield  10,800,000  bags  ? 

In  that  case  one  would  have  to  reckon  : 

Production  1891-92  ...10,800,000 

Production  1892-93  ...  ’ ... 

Brazil’s  6,500,000  bags,  against  7,000,000  our 
estimate,  1891-92, 

i.e.  500,000  bags  less  thin  1891-92. 

250,000  bags  Java  more. 

Difference 250,000  bags  less  than  1891-92, 

10,550,000 


Production  during  these  two  years  ...21,350,000 

Consumption  during  these  two  years  at 

11,054,620  bags  eaoh  year  ...22,109,240 

Besides  prices  of  the  principal  description,  Brazil 
coif  1 cs  are  about  15  to  20  per  cent,  lower  than  those  at 
whicli  the  consumption  bought  with  confidence  during 
almost  two  years,  and  the  invisible  supply  must  he  the 
s malle6t  ever  known. — American  Grocer. 
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CACAO:  ITS  NATURAL  HISTORY,  CULTURE, 
AND  PREPARATION. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  remaining  portion® 
of  Mr.  Hart’s  valuable  Handbook  of  the  Culture  and 
Preparation  of  Caoao.  From  the  chapter  which  de- 
scribes the  operation  of  picking  the  fruits  from  the 
trees,  we  have  already  quoted  the  description  of  the 
instrument  used  in  Trinidad,  of  whioh  a figure  is 
given.  The  pods  ought  not  to  be  harvested  until 
fully  ripe,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  left  on  the  trees 
beyond  this  stage,  so  that  only  experienced  and 
trustworthy  labourers  should  be  employed  in  this  im- 
portant work.  Mr.  Hart  also  advises  that  the  pods 
should  be  sorted  before  being  “ shelled,”  should,  they 
vary  in  size  and  quality.  The  different  varieties 
grown  in  Trinidad  require  different  treatment,  and 
there  is  a difference  of  praotice  as  to  leaving  the 
pods  in  heaps  for  a few  days  or  opening  them  at 
once,  which  latter  oourse  is  deemed  the  better.  The 
seeds  from  any  over  ripe  pods  whioh  may  be  found 
ought  to  be  separately  dealt  with.  The  shelling  can 
be  done  in  the  field  or  in  the  curing-house  as  is 
found  most  convenient.  The  prooess,  as  conducted 
in  Trinidad,  is  thus  described  : — 

The  operation  of  shelling  or  breaking  is  done  with 
a cutlass  or  large  knife.  A cut  is  made  round  the 
middle  of  the  pod,  taking  care  not  to  allow  the 
tool  to  go  through  the  shell  so  to  injure  the  beans. 
The  pod  is  then  broken  in  the  middle  by  a sharp 
jerk,  and  the  beans  are  taken  out  and  separated 
from  the  fibrous  tissue  of  which  the  placenta  is 
composed.  If  superior  samples  of  cacao  are  intended 
to  be  made,  it  is  very  important  that  the  breakers 
should  be  instructed  to  [carry  out  strictly  a sorting 
process  which  will  separate  the  ripe  from  the  un- 
ripe beans,  and  the  different  varieties  from  one  an- 
other, for  it  is  possible  to  make  a more  even  sample 
by  giving  due  attention  at  this  stage  than  by  any 
other  means,  for  from  the  appearance  of  the  sweet 
pulp  surrounding  it,  the  condition  of  the  interior  of 
the  bean  can  be  correctly  estimated. 

And  Mr.  Hart  adds  : — 

It  is  here  I am  persuaded  that  the  Ceylon  planter 
obtains  a most  decided  advantage  over  his  Trinidad 
confrere . In  the  majority  of  cases,  and  on  the  greater 
number  of  estates  in  Trinidad,  the  breaking  is  left 
to  those  who  are  not  able,  through  the  want  of 
technical  education,  to  understand  the  value  of 
pursuing  at  this  point  any  particular  system,  aDdthey 
are  besides  so  wedded  to  the  use  of  a system  of 
their  own  on  which  they  are  unable  or  uninclined 
to  improve,  that  it  becomes  almost  useless  to  attempt 
to  introduce  any  measure  of  reform. 

There  are  men  among  the  planters  of  Trinidad 
however,  who  are  well  alive  to  the  importance  of 
making  improvements  in  their  manufacture,  but  as 
they  are  met  at  every  turn  by  the  prejudices  in 
favour  of  the  ordinary  rule-of-thumb  methods,  and 
often  ridiculed  by  those  who  ought  to  know  better, 
it  is  a hard  uphill  and  an  expensive  fight  to  get  these 
required  reforms  into  working  order. 

To  make  a first  class  article  in  any  trade  or  business, 
is  well  known  to  pay  much  better  than  to  make 
ordinary  produce,  and  this  is  where  the  Ceylon 
planter  has  shewn  himself  to  great  advantage  of 
late  years,  and  his  Trinidad  confrere  loses  per  contra 
by  inattention  to  such  details. 

The  important  process  of  “ fermentation,”  (real 
fermentation  in  this  case  and  not  oxygenation,  as 
in  the  case  of  tea)  is  then  described,  and  reference 
is  made  to  the  three  prize  essays  by  Trinidad 
planters,  which  will  be  found  reprinted  in  the  Tropical 
Agriculturist  with  very  valuable  remarks  by  Mr. 
Jardine  embodying  the  experience  obtained  in  Ceylon 
and  the  principles  of  treatment  founded  thereon. 
The  essays,  with  all  their  diversity  of  opinion,  are 
printed  as  appendices  to  Mr;  Hart’s  Handbook.  A 
variety  of  methods  may  lead  to  equally  good  results, 
but  Mr.  Hart  states  : — 

In  writing  upon  the  Fermentation  of  Cacao  it  is 


necessary  however  to  consider — 

1st.  The  necessity  for  the  operation ; 

2nd.  The  change  that  is  brought  about ; 

3rd.  What  causes  the  change,  and 
4th.  Why  dissimilar  methods  produce  similar 
results. 

Unfermented  caoao  is  inferior  in  quality  and  realizes 
proportionately  lower  prices  than  that  whioh  is 
fermented.  In  all  processes  of  fermentation,  there 
is  one  underlying  principle  : — 

It  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  remove  the  pulp 
surrounding  the  berry,  so  as  to  allow  the  bean  to 
dry — how  we  do  this  is  a matter  of  little  moment 
so  that  we  do  it  effectually— but  if  in  removing  it, 
we  can  at  the  same  time  effect  improvement  in  the 
substance  of  the  kernel  itself,  we  shall  be  carrying 
out  at  one  operation  what  we  should  find  very  difficult 
to  do  if  carried  out  separately.  For  instance,  if  we 
first  removed  the  pulp,  we  should  not  afterwards  be 
able  to  change  the  substance  of  the  kernel.  Fer- 
mentation is  considered  by  all  operators  as  the  easiest 
way  of  effectually  getting  rid  of  the  pulp,  and  it  i3 
also  probably  the  only  reliable  way  of  changing  the 
character  of  the  interior  of  the  seed. 

It  may  be  held  that  little  or  no  fermentation  is 
necessary  for  some  markets,  and  that  the  bitter 
flavour  and  the  purplish  colour  of  the  bean  do  not 
require  alteration  ; but  those  who  hold  these  views 
in  Trinidad  are  greatly  in  the  minority  at  present. 
It  is  plain  therefore  that  fermentation  is  a necessity 
for  the  removal  of  the  pulp,  it  is  a necessity  to  allow 
of  the  bean  being  quickly  dried,  and  it  is  a necessity 
for  the  purpose  of  altering  and  improving  the  character 
of  the  substance  of  the  bean,  and  to  improve  the  colour 
and  keeping  qualities  of  the  produce, 
dll  the  saccharine  pulp  ought  to  be  got  rid  of  and 
the  oolour  of  the  beans  changed  from  a purple  to  a 
rich  chocolate  or  cinnamon  colour.  The  hardening 
of  the  shell  is  also  of  importance  with  reference  to 
obviating  damage  in  carriage  or  in  keeping.  What 
causes  the  change  in  the  bean  is  a question  for 
chemical  soienee  to  decide  : what  is  certain  is  that  a 
material  and  beneficial  ohangeis  effeoted.  Analyses 
have  differed,  but  the  following  table  and  the  infor- 
mation whioh  follows  is  interesting  : — 

Professor  Church’s  analysis  is  as  follows: — 


In  100  parts.  In  1 lb. 


Wate 

5-0 

0'350  grs. 

Albuminoids  ... 

17-0 

2-315  „ 

Fat 

5 1-0 

8-070  „ 

Theobromine 

1*5 

0-105  „ 

Cacao  Red 

3-0 

0-210  „ 

Gum,  & c. 

10-9 

1-326  „ 

Cellulose  and  lignose  ... 

8-0 

1-122  ,. 

Mineral  matter 

3-6 

0-252  „ 

In  his  analysis  Professor 

McCarthy 

found  18  and 

28  per  cent,  of  fatty  matter 

in  two  samples  of  fresh 

cacao — but  this  apparently  might  represent  an  amount 
of  50  per  cent,  in  the  cured  bean  in  consequence 
of  the  removal  of  moisture  and  the  pulp  and  mucilage 
from  the  outside  of  the  bean,  which  material  goes 
to  make  up  a large  porportion  of  weight,  and  would 
reduce  the  percentage  of  fat  in  proportion  to  the 
total  weight  of  fresh  bean. 

An  examination  of  beans  fresh  from  the  pod  showed 
the  following  : — 

ozs. 
=3-75 


1-65 

1-75 

340 

.35 

ozs 

=5'40 


2-40 
2-40 

-80 

Loss  during  operation  , . -60 


Total  weight  from  inside  pod — No.  1 
Weight  of  pulp  and  testa  or  skin  of 
seed  removed 
Kernel  (clean) 

Loss  during  operation  . . 

Total  weight  from  inside  pod — No.  2 
Weight  of  pulp  and  testa  or  skin  of 

seed  removed 

Kernel  (clean)  
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The  pods  were  ripe  pods,  the  entire  contents  were 
removed  from  the  shell  after  it  was  opened,  and  then 
carefully  weighed  After  weighing  the  pulp,  the  testa 
or  skin  of  the  seed  was  removed  and  the  waste  and 
cleaned  bean  again  weighed  as  above.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  pulp  surrounding  the  bean,  with  the  placenta , 
weighs  nearly  the  same  as  the  cleaned  kernel,  and 
therefore  if  Mr.  McCarthy’s  analysis  was  taken  from 
the  fresh  bean,  pulp  included,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
did  not  get  a higher  percentage  of  fat  than  18  and  28 
per  cent.  Taking  the  average  between  these  and 
allowing  the  difference  of  100  per  cent  for  the  weight 
of  waste  on  the  fresh  beans,  we  have  46  per  cent  of 
fat  in  the  fresh  bean  acccording  to  that  analysis — 
which  approaches  that  of  an  average  sample  of  cured 
cacao. 

To  know  by  the  appearance  of  the  beans  when  fer- 
mentation has  effected  its  object,  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  experience  ; — 

The  prime  object  of  sweating  or  fermentation  appears 
to  be,  to  change  the  inside  portion  of  the  bean,  by 
absorbing  into  it  products  obtained  from  the  fer- 
menting and  decomposing  pulp,  and  where  this  is  not 
accomplished  by  any  of  the  methods,  the  bean  is 
classed  as  unfermented  and  the  product  is  of  lower 
value. 

The  experienced  planter  knows  at  once  that  Criollo 
beans  do  not  require  nearly  as  much  time  to  “ stew 
in  their  own  juice”  as  Forastero,  or  Calahacillo,  and 
he  knows  when  each  has  reached  the  proper  stage  of 
preparation  needed  previous  to  the  final  drying,  but 
the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  the  variation  of  time 
in  reaching  this  stage  is,  I believe,  as  yet  a matter  of 
doubt  even  among  the  most  able.  That  the  differ- 
ence in  the  membranous  texture  of  the  outer  covering 
of  the  bean  bears  a material  part  in  influencing  the 
time  necessary  for  fermentation ' cannot  however  be 
doubted. 

Heat,  of  course,  is  essential  to  the  process  of  fer 
mentation,  some  using  sun  heat  and  others  heat 
artificially  produced.  Full  scientific  examination 
is  desiderated,  but  one  conclusion  seems  obvious, 
and  it  is  thus  indicated  by  Mr.  Hart  : — 

Malt  differs  from  barley  insomuch  as  it  contains 
more  dextrain  and  soluble  substances,  but  rather  less 
starch,  cellular  matter,  and  insoluble  albumenoids  and 
a smaller  proportion  of  inorganic  constituents ; and  I 
should  certainly  expect  to  find  that  there  is  a 
similar  difference  between  the  unfermented  Cacao  been 
and  the  fermented  one. 

The  fermenting  process  in  the  case  of  the  cacao 
beans  may  be  described  as  “malting  without  germi- 
nation.” Have  any  observations  been  made  in 
Ceylon  on  the  best  degree  of  heat  for  fermentation  ? 
Mr.  Hart  states:  — 

Mr.  Morris  in  his  pamphlet  mentions  that  the  heat 
of  fermentation  generally  used  is  about  140  deg.  Fah. 
Our  second  prize  essayist  gives  the  temperature  most 
suitable  as  llOdeg.  Fah.  in  the  first  stage,  raising  it 
by  8 deg.  in  the  second  stage.  Dr.  Chittenden  gives 
115  deg.  to  120  deg.  as  the  requisite  temperature,  but 
it  is  doubtful  on  what  basis  or  on  what  experiments 
these  temperatures  have  been  determined,  for  it  is 
certain  that  the  Thermometer  is  an  instrument  not 
in  use  on  many  of  the  best  estates  in  Trinidad. 

A thorough  set  of  experiments  or  even  hourly  read- 
ings of  the  temperature  which  obtains  in  the  sweating- 
house  of  a first-class  estate  would  be  a valuable  record, 
and  would  considerably  add  to  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  subject. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  a ohapter  describing 
the  processes  of  washing,  drying,  polishing,  colouring 
and  danoing  (!)  Mr.  Hart  states:— 

Washing  comes  next,  because  if  the  planter  wishes 
to  wash  his  cacao,  it  must  be  done  immediately  after 
fermentation,  or  not  at  all.  The  pulp  cannot  be 
removed  by  washing  before  fermentation,  and  even 
after  the  decomposition  caused  by  fermentation  it 
is  somewhat  hard  to  remove. 

The  Ceylon  planter  has  of  late  years  adopted  the 
washing  process  of  preparing  cacao  as  a cleaner  and 
better  method  than  the  one  which  generally  ob- 
tains in  Trinidad,  and  the  high  prices  obtained  by 
the  Ceylon  produce  is  a guarantee  that  their  cacao 
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is  of  first-class  quality,  and  market  reports  show 
their  prices  to  range  higher  than  the  average 
of  Trinidad.  However,  brokers  in  London  avise 
Trinidad  growers  not  to  wash  their  cacao,  the  argu- 
ment being  that  what  Ceylon  gains  in  price  it  loses 
in  weight,  and  vice  versa  with  the  Trinidad  grower: 
Anyway  for  the  present,  washing  does  not  find  favour 
with  the  Trinidad  planter,  although  a few  growers 
who  have  tried  the  process  have  not  been  wholly  un- 
successful. 

Mr.  Eugene  Lanke,  junr.,  in  his  article  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Record  for  March,  1891,  clearly  proved 
that,  as  carried  out  by  him,  the  extra  trouble  was 
not  compensated  for  by  the  price  obtained ; still, 
however,  from  the  tenor  of  his  article  he  appears  to 
be  in  favour  of  the  washed  product. 

Mr.  Lange  states  in  his  letter  that— “ Messrs. 
Wilson  Smithett  & Co.  advised  him  that  it  was  not 
advisable  to  imitate  Ceylon  cacao  because  the  prin- 
cipal value  of  that  class  of  cacao  resided  in  its  pale 
cinnamon  break,  which,  whether  due  to  the  soil  or  a 
different  variety  of  cacao,  Trinidad  planters  could  not 
imitate.” 

Mr.  Morris  of  Kew  appears  to  favour  the  view  that 
the  kind  of  cacao  mostly  grown  in  Ceyloil  is  of 
the  Criollo  variety.  Dr.  Trimen  in  his  report  for 
1890  gives  the  remarks  made  “ by  a large  grower  who 
has  great  opportunities  for  observation,  that  the 
Forastero  varieties  which  he  chiefly  cultivates,  appear 
to  be  gradually  changing  their  characters  and  be- 
coming more  like  the  1 old  Ceylon  Red,’  the  seeds 
losing  their  dark  colour  on  section  and  becoming 
pale  or  nearly  white.” 

With  regard  to  this  supposition,  I quite  agree  that 
such  a change  is  both  possible  and  probable.  In 
Grenada  I believe  such  a change  to  be  common, 
and  fairly  apparent — i.e.  the  character  of  the  Foras- 
tero imported  from  Trinidad  soon  disappears. 

If  the  superiority  of  Ceylon  cacao  is  really  due 
to  a difference  in  the  variety  of  plant  producing  it 
— it  will  certainly  be  useless  to  insist  upon  the 
method  of  washing  as  an  improvement  in  the  or- 
dinary Trinidad  practice.  If,  however,  (as  has  been 
asserted  in  the  Ceylon  papers)  the  Ceylon  planter 
can  prepare  Forastero  cacao  to  equal  that  produced 
by  Criollo  we  should  know  as  soon  as  possible  the 
method  he  employs  to  obtain  that  result. 

Washed  cacao,  however,  dries  much  quicker  than 
unwashed  cacao,  and  this  fact,  together  with  arti- 
ficial drying  during  a wet  season,  means  money 
saved  to  the  planter,  and  is  certainly  a point  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of. 

In  Trinidad  drying  is  effected  on  large  sliding  trays, 
which  oan  be  run  into  the  ouriDg-house  should 
rain  occur.  The  employment  of  artificial  heat 
being  deemed  better  and  more  economical,  a prize 
of  |200  was  offered  for  the  best  apparatus  at  an 
Exhibition  in  1890.  The  full  prize  was  not  awarded 
but  an  honorarium  of  $40  each  was  awarded  to 
each  of  three  designs  : — 

The  first  was  simply  the  adoption  of  the  method  of 
heating  by  hot  water,  to  the  ordinary  cacao  house. 
The  second  was  a telescopic  drying  apparatus  ad- 
apted for  either  dry  or  wet  weather,  and  the  third 
was  a dryer  having  the  means  of  keeping  the  beans 
constantly  stirred,  which  was  very  promising. 

A full  sized  apparatus  on  the  first  principle  has 
been  affixed  to  a cacao  house  at  San  Salvador  es- 
tate, and  has  been  found  to  work  very  easily  and 
satisfactorily,  but  I have  not  learnt  that  anything 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  advancing  the  useful- 
ness of  the  second  design.  The  third  design  is  said 
to  have  been  much  improved  and  is  to  be  erected 
on  a scale  which  will  allow  of  its  chief  points  being  fully 
demonstrated. 

Sir  William  Robinson  in  his  pamphlet  on  cacao, 
reviously  referred  to,  gave  an  account  of  the  Ceylon 
rying  house  as  furnished  by  Dr.  Trimen,  Director  of 
Botanic  Gardens  in  that  Colony,  it  is  as  follows  : — 

“ The  house  is  about  twice  as  long  as  broad, 
built  of  brick,  and  is  provided  with  double  doors, 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  openings  for  the  in- 
gress and  egress  of  the  hot  air,  is  hermetically 
sealed.  The  interior  is  fitted  with  a number  of  up- 
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right  frames  into  which  slide,  one  above  the  other* 
the  trays  upon  which  the  beans  are  spread ; these 
should  be  made  of  narrow  pieces  of  split  bamboo, 
not  of  wire  or  coirnetting.  The  heating  apparatus 
is  outside  in  contact  with  one  end  of  the  building, 
and  consist  of  a large  stove  standing  in  a short 
tunnel  which  opens  into  the  house.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  building,  also  outside,  is  a power- 
ful fan,  fitted  in  another  short  tunnel  ; this  is 
worked  by  hand  (three  or  four  coolies  needed), 
and  by  its  rapid  revolutions  draws  the  air 
through  the  house.  By  passing  over  and  round  the 
stove  the  air  is  dried  and  heated  ; that  which  passes 
out  is  hot  and  damp.  The  flue  of  the  stove  passes 
under  the  floor  of  the  house  and  contributes  to  warm 
it.  A drying  house  of  this  sort  is  very  simple  and 
its  cost  only  about 120  rupees  ; it  does  its  work  perfectly, 
and  nothin <)  more  elaborate  or  costly  is  required. 

it  is  found  desirable  here  to  dry  Cacao  as  slowly 
as  possible  provided  the  risk  of  mould  be  avoided. 
This  appears  in  the  interior  of  the  beans  in  twelve 
hours  and  on  their  outside  in  about  twenty-four  in 
wet  weather  if  they  are  left  cold,  but  by  passing 
them  rapidly  through  the  hot  air  house,  so  as  to 
have  them  hot  when  taken  out,  it  is  found  that  they 
will  remain  for  a night  or  so  in  the  store  without 
injury. 

As  the  annual  average  number  of  rainy  days  in 
Ceylon  is  from  80  in  dry  districts,  to  328  in  the 
wet,  and_  Cocoa  is  grown  only  in  the  moist  regions 
of  the  Island  we  may  assume  that  at  least  four 
fifths  of  the  Cocoa  exported  from  that  Colony  is 
dried  artificially.  The  rainfall  in  the  best 
Cocoa  Districts  of  Trinidad  appears  to  average 
between  80  and  100  inches.  The  total  yield 
as  before  stated  is  125,000  cwt.  representing  an  enor- 
mous crop  and  an  immense  number  of  people 
dependent  upon  it.  Yet  there  are  not  half  a dozen 
artificial  drying  houses,  if  as  many,  in  the  whole  Island." 

The  method  appears  to  be  a very  sunple  one,  but 
the  amount  of  labour  needed  (“three  or  four  coolies’’) 
appears  to  be  large  when  compared  with  that  required 
for  the  ordinary  Trinidad  methods. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Ceylon  planter  has 
found  it  desirable  to  dry  cacao  as  “ slowly  as  pos- 
sible, provided  the  risk  of  mould  be  avoided. ’’  This 
is  an  experience  which  has  been  know’ll  and  recog- 
nized for  years  by  the  Trinidad  planter,  and  on  the 
strength  of  this  fact  alone  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  drying  apparatus  which  will  shorten  the  time 
of  the  operation  in  any  great  degree  will  secure 
general  adoption,  as  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
quality  of  the  cacao  will  suffer  if  quickly  dried  ; 
however,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  quality  of  the 
produce  does  not  suffer  by  a quick  method  of  dry- 
ing, the  method  will  undoubtely  be  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice to  the  cacao  planter,  and  experiments  in  this 
direction  are  fully  justified. 

During  the  drying  process  Cacao  has  to  be  fre- 
quently turned,  but  it  appears  to  dry  much  better 
if  kept  in  3 or  4 inch  layers  than  if  spread  more 
thinly  over  the  surface  of  the  drying  floors,  as  it 
does  not  allow  of  so  rapid  an  evaporation  of  the 
watery  particles. 

There  is  then  a notice  of  ths  use  of  red  earth 
to  get  rid  of  the  mucilage  of  the  bean  as  practised 
not  only  in  Venezuela  but  by  some  planters  in 
Trinidad.  No  such  process  has  bean  or  will 
be  adopted  in  Ceylon,  we  should  say.  Dr. 
Hart  states  : — 

It  appears  that  in  Venezuela  the  practise  of  using 
dry-earth  is,  first,  for  the  absorption  of  the  mucilagi- 
nous portions  of  the  covering  of  the  beans,  and 
secondly,  to  give  the  bean  “ colour  and  gloss.” 

In  Trinidad  various  mixtures  are  used  for  colouring 
purposes  and  for  bringing  out  the  polished  appear- 
ance of  the  cacao  ; among  them  may  be  mentioned 
starch,  red  ochre,  roucou  or  annatto,  and  red  earth  or 
clay.  The  red  clay  of  San  Antonio  estate,  Trinidad, 
is  described  by  J.  J.  Bowrey,  Esq.,  f.i.c.,  r.c.s. 
Analyst  to  the  Jamaica  Government,  as  “ a very  fine, 
ferruginous  day  free  from  organic  matter,"  and  is  said 
to  answer  the  purpose  admirably.  Dressing  or  colour- 
ing of  cacao  is  however  more  practised  by  the  mer- 


chants who  purchase  from  the  small  growers  than  by 
the  well-to-do  planter  ; and  cacao  of  finest  quality  and 
appearance  can  be  made  without  the  addition  of  any 
single  particle  of  extraneous  matter. 

We  should  think  so,  but  if  any  colouring 
matter  should  ever  be  resorted  lo,  preference  should 
be  given  to  anatto  which  grows  so  plentifully  in 
Ceylon.  It  is  used  to  colour  butter  and  cheese 
and  is  stated  to  be  perfectly  innocuous.  The 
concluding  paragraphs  of  this  chapter  explain  the 
process  described  by  the  curious  terra  11  dancing  : — 

In  damp  weather  the  partially  dried  bean  is  ex- 
tremely liable  to  be  attacked  by  numerous  microscopic 
fungi  or  moulds,  and  if  these  are  allowed  to  continue 
their  growth  undisturbed  the  coating  of  the  beau 
will  he  pierced  and  its  contents  spoiled.  Various 
measures  are  adopted  in  bad  weather  to  disturb  the 
growth  of  the  mildew,  and  of  these  none  is  more 
familiar  than  the  process  called  “ Dancing.”  The 
cacao  is  collected  in  heaps  and  the  labourers  are 
employed  to  tread  the  heap  with  their  naked  feet. 
The  friction  caused  by  the  treading  removes  the 
mildew  from  the  outside  of  the  beans  and  polishes 
them  at  the  same  time.  Red  earth  is  also  used  to 
“minimise  the  risk  of  mildew,”  and  where  “dancing 
is  not  convenient  “hand  rubbing”  is  resorted  to  for 
the  same  purpose.” 

The  process  of  drying  is  continued  until  the  cacao 
is  thoroughly  dry,  and  only  an  experienced  hand 
can  tell  when  this  point  is  reached. 

Quoting  Mr.  Morris — “ If  well  cured  it  should  have 
the  outer  skin  hard,  crisp  and  separating  easily 
from  the  bean  below.  The  latter  should  be  firm, 
bright,  and  breaking  easily  on  pressure.” 

It  may  be  added  that  a plump  bean  of  a light 
chocolate,  or  what  is  known  as  a “ cinnamon  ” colour, 
is  a mark  of  the  highest  quality  of  cacao,  when 
combined  with  what  is  known  as  “ a good  break.” 

It  would  appear  to  be  held  by  some  that  heat  is 
especially  necessary  to  harden  the  interior  of  the 
bean,  and  that  to  obtain  this  it  is  found  necessary  to 
heap  the  beans,  so  as  to  make  them  undergo  a second 
and  third  fermentation  at  intervals  during  the  drying 
process,  and  it  is  contended  that  without  this  the 
bean  will  often  refuse  to  assume  that  plump  appear- 
ance which  is  held  in  such  high  estimation  by  buyers. 
Having  already  dealt  with  the  chapter  on  the 
botany  and  nomenclature  of  cacao,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  notice  the  chapter  on  diseases  &c.,  insect 
pests,  fungi,  vegetable  parasites,  epiphytes  and 
other  enemies.  The  diseases  are  stated  to  be 
fortunately  few  and  we  observe  that  belopeltis 
is  not  named  amongst  the  insect  pests.  Canker  in 
the  trees  is  referred  to  unsuitable  soil  and  drainage; 
and  black  ret  in  pods  to  a long  continuance  of 
dry  weather.  Pods  also  drop  in  very  wet  weather. 
The  greatest  enemies  of  the  Trinidad  cacao  planter 
are ; — 

The  Parasol  or  Umbrella  Ant  (CEcodoma  Cephulotcs) 
and  the  Cacao  beetle  Steirastoma  histrionica,  White 
— which  latter  has  been  determined  by  R.  McLachlan, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  from  specimens  forwarded  to  us  by 
John  Guilbert,  Esq.,  of  La  Gloria  Estate.  Another 
species  of  this  genus  Steirastoma  dejpressa,  L.,  has 
been  determined  as  seriously  affecting  the  trees  cul- 
tivated in  Grenada,  and  it  is  quite  possible  there  are 
several  other  species  of  Longicornia,  a section  of  Coleop- 
tera,  or  beetles  which  do  damage  to  the  trees. 

The  beetles  do  not  seem  to  be  difficult  to 
deal  with,  but  the  parasol  ant  is  a very  formi- 
dable insect.  Mr.  Haro  states: — - 

The  Parasol  Ant  is  truly  the  Mte  noir  of  the 
Cacao  planter  and  generally  of  the  Agri-Horticul- 
tural  community.  Until  one  becomes  fully  acquainted 
with  the  persistent  depredations  of  this  creature,  it  is 
hard  to  realize  what  an  immense  amount  of  damage 
is  effected  by  it  alone.  So  much  is  this  the  case 
that  the  Legislative  Council  of  Trinidad  lately  passed 
an  Ordinance  which  enables  the  Governor  to  declare 
certain  districts  infested,  and  to  enable  planters  to 
take  means  for  their  destruction. 
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The  destruction  of  this  pest  is  extremely  simple, 
but  from  the  persistence  with  which  impregnated 
females  seek  the  spots  that  contained  former  nests, 
an  equal  persistence  and  careful  watching  is  needed 
to  keep  the  ground  clear.  Where  cultivation  is  con- 
ducted in  proximity  to  a large  area  of  forest  lands 
the  matter  becomes  a very  difficult  one  indeed,  for 
not  only  have  the  local  nests  to  be  destroyed  but  also 
those  in  the  distant  woodlands,  and  especially  _ the 
large  nests,  a raid  from  which  will  frequently  do  irre- 
parable damage  to  a plantation  in  a single  night. 
There  are  many  methods  in  use  for  compassing  their 
destruction,  the  most  common  being  that  of  digging 
out  and  puddling  with  water.  Some  forms  of  destruc- 
tion are  suitable  for  one  locality  and  some  for  an- 
other. Where  a constant  watch  for  new  nests  is 
regularly  kept,  as  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
they  do  not  become  of  any  great  size  before  they 
are  discovered,  and  a dose  of  coal  tar  poured 
into  their  nest  effectually  disposes  of  them, 
once  and  for  all  at  that  particular  spot,  as 
they  never  again  return  where  coal  tar  has  once  been 
applied.  Other  nests  can  be  best  attacked  by 
using  the  fumes  of  sulphur  driven  in  by  bellows  or 
fan.  A handy  machine  lately  introduced,  known  as 
the  “ Asphyxiator,”  can  be  used  with  sulphur  or  any 
other  chemical  producing  deadly  fumes.  These  ants 
will,  when  on  raid  from  a large  nest,  make  a track 
10  or  12  inches  wide  (from  which  every  portion  of 
herbage  is  carefully  cut  away)  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  home  t©  the  nest  the  leaves  they  cut  from 
the  trees,  and  several  large  trees  are  often  completely 
cleared  of  leaves  and  flowers  in  the  space  of  a single 
night.  Each  ant  is  able  to  carry  a piece  of  leaf  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  hold  it  in  its  mandibles 
above  its  head,  resembling  when  on  the  march  the 
sails  of  a fleet  of  liliputian  schooners  dipping  and 
swaying  to  the  wind.  Belt,  in  the  Naturalist  in 
Nicaragua,  studied  these  insects  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  leaf  is  not  used  primarily  for  food, 
but  is  chewed  up,  and  placed  in  a position  where  the 
mycelium  of  certain  fungi  at  once  attack  it,  and  form 
food  for  the  ants  and  their  larvae.  Certain  it  is,  that 
a peculiar  mycelium  is  found  permeatiug  the  inside 
of  every  nest,  and  gives  to  it  a peculiar  odour  of  its 
own,  which  once  recognized,  is  again  easily  distin- 
guished. 

Plant  lice  and  wood  ants  are  mentioned,  and  what 
ought  surely  never  to  be  allowed  to  infest  culti- 
vated trees,  loranthacecc,  cuscuta  or  dodder,  and 
orohids  ! But, — 

The  squirrel  is  a great  enemy  to  the  Cacao  planter, 
and  it  is  always  found  that  he  selects  the  best  class 
of  pods,  not  alone  on  account  of  the  thinness  of 
their  pods,  but  also  owing  to  the  greater  amount  of 
sweetness  that  the  pulp  of  the  Criollo  varieties  possess. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  some  instances  the 
Forastero  or  thick  podded  varieties  are  planted  instead 
of  the  finer  sorts,  and  the  same  argument  applies 
to  the  damages  done  by  rats  and  mice,  which  are 
lentiful  in  some  districts.  The  ratlike  opp' ssum, 
nown  locally  as  “ Manicou  Gros  Yeux,”  is  similarly 
credited  with  doing  much  damage  to  Cacao,  and  is 
invariably  destroyed  when  found,  on  that  account. 
There  is  a chapter  on  export  of  oacao,  value  of 
estates,  buildings  required,  labour  &c.  We  have 
already  Dotioed  that  Trinidad  exports  about  22 
millions  of  pounds  of  cacao  per  annum,  valued  at 
about  £600,000.  As  an  incentive  to  Trinidad 
planters  to  improve  their  culture,  Mr.  Hart  again 
reverts  to  the  example  set  by  Ceylon,  but  curiously 
contradicts  his  own  previous  utterance  — 

The  Ceylon  planter  has  succeeded  wonderfully 
well  in  obtaining  the  highest  price  in  the  market, 
but  it  is  questionable  whether  bis  Trinidad  confrere 
does  not  obtain  from  bis  Forastero  trees,  a better 
return  per  acre,  than  his  Ceylon  brother  does.  Prom 
Dr.  Trimen’s  Report  it  appears  almost  certain  that 
the  quality  of  the  bean  as  imported  from  Trinidad 
is  improved  by  Ceylon  culture.  Now  with  us  the 
better  the  bean  the  more  tender  the  tree,  and  the 
less  the  crop  we  obtain,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
decrease  in  yield  and  vitality  of  the  tree,  will  also 
follow  the  improvement  of  the  bean  in  Ceylon. 


Cacao  estates  are  deemed  permanent  invesiments, 
the  trees  coming  into  bearing  in  their  ninth  year 
and  continuing  to  bear  for  periods  up  to  a oen- 
tury  : — 

I he  yield  per  tree  will  b9  ee^n  to  depend  entirely 
upon  the  quality  of  the  land,  the  Bize  of  the  trees 
an  1 various  other  attendant  circumstances,  but  is 
generally  considered  that  a yield  of  P6  11).  per  tree 
which  will  be  10  bags  of  165  lb.  each  to  1,000  trees, 
is  a first-class  yield,  5 bags  per  1,000  trees  or  0 8 lb. 
per  tree  would  be  considered  a poor  yield. 

Taking  our  trees  to  be  planted  at  15  feet  apart, 
there  will  be  193  .trees  per  acre  nominally  (of  course 
it  is  never  possible  to  maintain  this  regularity,  on 
account  of  roads,  drains,  &c.,  but  for  the  take  of 
method  in  the  estimate  we  accept  this  number)  and 
tbe  yield  p°r  acre  will  be  193  x 1‘6  lb.  = 308'8  lb.  which, 
valued  at  SO/  per  cwt  , will  produce  the  sum  of  £11 
per  acre.  Calculating  the  trees  at  12  feet  apart  we 
get  302  to  the  aore,  and  these  at  1-5  lb  per  tree,  the 
value  per  acre  would  be  £16  3a. 

Into  the  question  of  “ buildings  required  ” we 
need  not  enter,  as  we  suppose  Ceylon  planters 
have  little  or  nothing  to  learn  from  Trinidad  in 
that  respect,  while  the  conditions  of  labour  are 
essentially  different,  wages  in  Trinidad  varying  from 
21  to  60  cents  of  a dollar  per  diem  or  over  60  to 
160  oents  of  our  currency.  The  chapter  on  chemi- 
cal composition  and  manufacture  of  chocolate  are 
not  possessed  of  much  popular  interest.  We  there- 
fore make  only  one  quotation  : — 

From  tbe  fact  that  clean  fats  have  a remark- 
able affinity  for  the  volatile  or  essentia)  oils,  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  a large  pioportion  of  the  aroma 
of  chocolate  is  lo*t  by  tbe  removal  of  the  Cacao- 
butter,  and  this  fact  would  alone  account  for  the 
superiority  of  Ike  flavour  of  that  Oacao  in  which  the 
natural  fat  is  all  present,  ever  that  from  which  it 
has  been  removed.  Which  way  the  manufaotnrer  must 
make  it,  the  public  must  say,  but  tho  less  the  manu- 
facturer adulterates  a pure  article  the  better  as  a 
rule  will  he  please  the  public  and  the  better  are  ki3 
prospects  for  the  future  of  his  business. 

Here  our  notice  of  a very  valuable  work  desoriptiva 
of  the  culture  end  preparation  of  an  important, 
agreeable  and  nutritious  food  product  must  olose  ; 
and  we  feel  sure  our  readers  will  agreo  with  ns  that 
Mr,  Hart  Las  performed  his  task  of  preparing  a 
Handbook  of  Cacao  with  great  ability  and  dis- 
crimination, and  so  aa  to  render  planters  in 
Ceylon  as  well  as  in  Trinidad,  the  West  Indies 
generally  and  South  America  largely  his  debtors. 


THE  SAPPHIRE  AND  RUBY  MINING 
COMPANY  OF  MONTANA. 

It  was  but  natural  that  with  the  evidence  of 
failure  present  among  our  own  community  with 
respect  to  associated  gemming  enterprizes  wa 
should  take  an  interest  in  similar  UDdertakinsg 
started  to  work  in  quarters  outside  of  our  own 
island.  When  that  bearing  the  title  quoted  above 
was  started  strong  doubts  had  arisen  as  to  tho 
issue  to  our  own  local  speculation  of  the  same 
character,  and  we  can  now  realize  that  the  doubts 
we  then  expressed  as  to  the  amount  of  success 
which  would  attend  upon  the  application  by  its 
direction  for  public  subscription  towards  its  capital 
seems  to  have  been  fully  justified  by  the  result 
which  we  learn  from  the  report  of  a legal  case 
cited  in  our  London  Letter.  It  is  very  evident 
that  with  the  examples  of  the  Burma  Ruby  Mining 
Company  and  cur  own  multifarious  companies  of 
a like  description  before  it,  the  British  public  h ad 
become  exceedingly  shy  of  investing  in  matters  of 
the  kind.  From  this  case  we  oan  ^realize  the  shift 
to  whioh  the  promoters  of  Montana  Company 
| were  driven  in  the  attempt  to  raise,  in  the  faceq 
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of  the  deterrent  influences  we  have  mentioned,  the 
capital  necessary  to  enable  it  to  start.  Those 
Bhifts,  as  reoorded  in  the  report  of  the  case 
mentioned,  will  be  found  to  be  particularly 
instructive  and  cautioning  to  those  who  have  a 
tendenoy  to  invest  in  speculative  companies.  We 
can  only  say  that  we  do  not  believe  similar  ex- 
pedients had  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  any 
of  the  gemming  enterprises  formed  to  develop  the 
mining  capacities  of  our  own  island.  These,  we 
believe,  stood  upon  their  own  merits,  and  their 
promoters  had  not  to  seek  to  bolster  up  their 
concerns  by  any  such  questionable  measures  as 
had  to  be  descended  to  in  the  case  of  the 
Montana  Company.  It  is  reported  that  an 

honorarium  of  £2,000  (bet  us  give  it  a oonsolatory 
name)  was  offered  to  oertain  individuals  if  these 
secured  responsible  people  to  underwrite  £75,000 
worth  of  shares  in  the  Company  at  a charge  of  15 
percent!  Now  this  means  that  £13,250  was  to  be 
sacrificed  in  order  to  obtain  a guaranteed  balance 
of  capital  of  £62,750  wherewith  to  float  the  under- 
taking. The  total  nominal  capital  of  the  Company 
was  £450,000,  and  if  the  whole  of  this  was 
eventually  subscribed,  it  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to 
the  incentive  afforded  by  the  outlay  of  the  above 
mentioned  sum  of  £13,250.  We  have  no  disposition 
to  wish  anything  but  good  to  undertakings  of  this 
character,  wherever  the  scene  of  their  operation  may 
lie.  In  Ceylon,  at  all  events  as  yet,  suocess 
cannot  be  said  to  have  attended  efforts  made  in 
the  same  direction,  although,  as  we  have  above 
pointed  out,  the  capital  for  these  was  raised  with- 
out having  reoourso  to  expedients  which  we  believe 
must  be  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  any  en- 
terprise. We  are  quite  aware  that  it  has  been  long 
the  praotioe  to  give  a fillip,  so  to  speak,  to  the 
investing  public  by  obtaining  the  underwriting  at 
a considerable  monetary  sacrifice  of  a large  amount 
of  oapital.  Suoh  a course  is  not  regarded  among 
financial  men  as  at  all  dishonourable  ; though  we 
suspect  every  effort  is  made  to  insure  that  the 
fact  that  a proportion  of  subscribed  capital  is 
largely  “bogus”  is  withheld  from  the  general 
investor.  It  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that,  if  collapse 
follows  with  respeot  to  undertakings,  a consider- 
able amount  of  the  capital  of  which  has  been 
underwritten  at  heavy  rates  of  discount,  the  private 
investor  must  suffer  heavily  in  proportion.  We 
are  thankful,  therefore,  that  in  the  oase  of  those 
gemming  companies  whioh  commenced  work  in 
Ceylon  such  a method  of  stimulating  public  sub- 
scription has  not  had  to  be  resorted  to.  Whether 
the  Montana  Company  has  better  prospeots  before 
it  than  those  which  have  resulted  in  failure  in 
Ceylon,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say ; but  if  not,  the 
lightness  of  loss  which  has  followed  in  our  own 
oases  cannot  be  anticipated  for  shareholders  in 
the  Montana  scheme. 


THE  CHINA  TEA  TRADE. 

The  N.  C.  Daily  News'  Hankow  correspondent 
writing  on  the  12th  inst.,  mentions  the  opening  of  the 
market  on  the  7th  by  Russian  buyers  and  gives  tbs 
following  comparative  fignr  s for  the  same  number  of 
days  from  the  opening  : — 

Season  1892-93.,  Season  1891-92. 
|-cheslB.  ...  ^-chests. 
Arrivals  52,412  ...  112,785 

Settlements  11,209  ...  56,934 

Stock  41,203  ...  55,851 

‘ Quality  of  the  teas  hitherto  shown  is  decidedly  dis- 
appointing, generally  being  very  dull  and  sloping  great 
want  of  charaoter.  Of  the  Kinkiang  teas,  Ninychows 
are  the  only  description  yet  to  haLd,  and  these  on  the 
whole  seem  very  badly  made,  being  in  many  c aes  very 
choppy  and  dusty  and  in  liquor  decidedly  flat.  Hankow 
e»a  have  soarcely  arrived  in  sufficient  quacii  y to  udgo 


oF  their  quality  with  the  exception  of  Towyueus  and 
Oanfas,  the  first  packs  of  these  having  all  been  offered 
and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  been  purchased  for 
Russia.  The  remainder  s em  likely  to  be  fettled  for 
the  same  market  during  tho  course  of  the  next  few 
days.  These  kinds  though  of  very  goo  1 leaf  show 
great  want  of  point  in  liquor,  Icing  for  the  most  part 
thin  and  dull.  Of  Kokews  some  30  chops  have  been 
on  offer  and  seem  very  much  out  of  favour,  the 
majority  being  very  rough  in  leaf  and  tarry  in  cup. 
Sbantams, — The  first  packs  ot  these  seem  inferior  in 
quality  to  last  year.  Quantity  is  very  difficult  to 
estimate  as  yet,  though  natives  are  trying  to  raise  the 
market  on  the  usual  rumours  of  a very  short  crop.’ 

In  a postcrip*,  dated  the  13th,  ha  adds  ‘ This 
afternoon  we  have  had  some  200  musters  on  the  market, 
including  the  first  arrivals  of  Kermun.  These  alsoaro 
somewhat  disappointing  showing  in  many  cases  great 
want  of  ttrength.  A few  offers  are  being  made  of  from 
Tis.  32  to  Tls.  36,  but  nothing  has  yet  been  settled.' — 
China  Mail,  May  2Gth. 

NOTES  FROM  PEERMAAD. 


May  1892, 


In  the  early  part  of  March,  we  had,  after  months 
of  drought,  one  day’s — and  most  unfortunately  only 
one  day’s — heavy  rain.  This  brought  out  a very  pro- 
mising spike,  but  I regret  to  say  tba’ during  the  very 
hot  weather  that  followed,  a large  proportion  got  burnt. 
This  burst  of  hot  weather  was  followed  by  s hurricane 
that,  in  violence  though  fortuna'oly  it  ODly  lasted  a 
few  hours,  has  seldom  if  ever  been  exoeeded,  at  any 
rate  with  n the  memory  of  the  proverbial  oldest  in- 
habitant. Fortunately  no  damage  was  done  to  build- 
ings, though  more  than  one  felt  .one  anxiety  for  tho 
safety  of  their  tbree-tt  ried  factories  which,  by  the 
way,  are  by  no  means  uncommon  now-a-days  owing 
to  the  ever-inerra'  ing  yield  of  tea. 

Early  in  April,  and  more  or  less  ever  since  we  have 
been  favoured  with  delightful  rsins,  never  heavy,  and 
all  the  coffee  in  the  districts— alas  I that  it  should  now 
be  such  an  insignificant  item — has  blossomed,  and  set 
(fairly)  well  ; crops  will,  on  the  whole,  bo  well  above 
the  average.  Of  course  it  iB  ytt  early  to  prophesy, 
as  there  is  always  the  off-chunce  that  July  and  August 
will  develop  a “go  ” of  leaf  disease  ; so  far  there  are, 
however,  no  signs  of  it,  and  as  all  the  coffee  is  in 
particularly  good  heart,  even  if  we  should  have  a 
touch  of  it,  the  trees  have  strength  and  vigour  enough 
to  resist  it  aud  ripen  the  crop.  One  estate  at  the 
Periar  is  reported  to  have  a magnificent  crop  on,  and 
u friend  has  gone  so  far  as  to  prophesy  that  the  crop 
will  nearly  reach  the  number  ( in  tons)  of  the  joint 
ages  of  the  two  proprietors! 

Tea  isa-doing  as  well  as  ever,  if  not  better.  In  my 
last  notes,  I alluded  briefly  to  the  Kudawa  Karnun 
Faotory  ; 1 am  glad  to  report  that  the  outturn  of  made 
tea  for  March  and  April  just  exceeded  40,0001bs.;  at 
this  rate,  wo  shall  soon  be  estimating  the  ouFurn  from 
this  district  in  millions.  Fresh  clearings  are  being 
opened  up,  tea  nurseries  are  to  be  seau  all  over  the 
districts,  and  if  prices  improve  a bit— by  the  way  the 
averages  of  Fairfield  and  Arnakel,  both  Peermaad,  10J, 
at  the  auctions  of  the  last  week  in  April  are  not  bad 
— and  exchange  keeps  more  or  less  in  statu  quo,  the 
Tea  Planter — on  I’eermuad  at  any  rate — has  little  tc 
fe-r. — M.  Times,  June  1st. 
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BARK  AND  DRUG  REPORT. 


(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

London,  May  19. 

iNCHONA.— At  the  cinchona  auctions  on  Tuesday  a 
derate  quantity  of  bark  wa3  offered  for  sale,  the 
alogues  comprising  : — 

Packages.  Packages. 

617  of  which  652  were  sold 

885  „ 789 

30  ,,  30 


ylon  cinchona... 
st  Indiau  cinchona 
va  cinch.- na 
uth  American 
cinchona 

sst  African  cinchona 


246 

454 

2,232 


207 

454 

2,032 
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The  assortment  of  the  bark  was  a fairly  good  one,  and 
included  on  unusually  large  proportion  of  druggists' 
kinds.  The  greater  part  of  the  East  Indian  cinchona 
consisted  of  Nilgiri  bark,  recently  imported  from, Madias 
part  of  -which  realised  fairly  satisfactory  prices  with 
good  competition.  The  general  tone  at  the  auctions  was 
good,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  supply  c ifered  sold, 
with  fair  animation,  at  prices  fully  on  a par  with  those 
of  the  last  sales,  with  an  occasional  slight  advance. 
The  unit  runs  from  1 1-ltitbs  d.  for  poor  to  l-Jd  per  lb. 
for  good  bark. 

The  following  are  the  approximate  quantities  purchased 


by  the  principal  buyers  s— 

Lb. 

Agents  for  the  Mannheim  and  Amsterdam  works...  80,755 
Agents  for  the  Auerbach  factory  ...  ...  (39,705 

Agents  for  the  Brunswick  works  ...  ...  (11,393 

Agents  for  the  French  factory  ...  ...  29,005 

Agents  for  the  American  and  Italian  werks  ...  27,670 
Messrs.  Howards  & Sons  ...  ...  ...  26,543 

Agents  for  the  Frankfort  o/M  and  Stultgart  works  24,7-29 
Sundry  druggists..  ...  ...  ...  61,504 


Total  quantity  of  bark  sold  ...  ...  381,304 

Bought  in  or, withdrawn...  ...  ...  35,704 

Total  quantity  offered  ...  ...  417,008 

Cinnamon  Chips  are  lower,  239  bags  ordinary  coarse 


eylon  having  been  sold  at  auction  at  1-jd  to  2d  per  lb. 


CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

K1UNGCHOW. 

Consul  E.  EL.  Parki  r addressed  the  following  report 
to  the  Marquis  of  Salsbnry  on  the  tiade  of  Kiting- 
chow  : — 

* * * 

Grass  CbOTHFurther  inquiry  made  at  the  request 
of  the  Kew  authorities  elicits  the  iuformatio.j  (hat 
the  eo-oa)lid  grass-clcth  alluded  to  in  my  last 
trade  report  is  not  made  from  tho  “ Pandanus,” 
or  screw -pine,  but  from  the  “ Ananas  sativa,”  or 
ordinary  pint  apple  of  commerce.  The  specimens 
of  both  which  were  sent  boma  enable  the  Kew  au- 
thor tiss  to  establish  this  fact  beyond  doubt.  Dr.  Bret- 
sebneider,  of  the  Russian  Legation,  several  years  bgo, 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  cloth  made  fnm  the 
pineapple  fibre  was  mentioned  in  the  maritime  customs 
“ Port  Catalogues,”  published  in  1873,  and  tbat  a 
similar  cloth,  called  11  pinr,”  is  mat.ufac  ured  in  ihe 
Philippine  Islands. 

Wild  Silk. — I enclose  with  this  report,  for  transmis- 
sion lo  Kew,  a specimen  of  the  ve-y  tough  ” wild  silk'’ 
of  my  la st  report,  locally  used  for  fish  lines.  The 
tootai  of  Hainan  informs  me  that,  according  to  popular 
report,  the  insect  is  produced  upon  the  “ feng”  tree, 
or  liquidambar  for mosana”  (Hance).  In  Hoiho.v  it  is 
called  “ hang-ti”  (ch’ung.i-z),  or  “ iusect  silk,”  and  it 
is  said  to  cost  £60  the  133g  lb.  or  £1,000  tlio  ton.  * * * 

BATAVIA. 

On  the  ri.de  of  Java  for  1S91,  Acting-Consul  Lvu- 
kester  thus  reports  : — 

Last  year’s  trade  has,  on  the  whole,  been  satisfactory 
for  the  island,  and  both  exports  and  imports  show  an 
inoieaBe.  The  t emits  to  merchants  and  planters 
have  been  generally  piofi table. 

Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  with  a view  to 
holding,  in  the  spring  of  1893,  an  agnculturel  and 
industrial  exhibition,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  general 
trade  of  the  island  may  be  benefited  Ihireby. 

The  trade  with  Greet  Britain,  especially  as  regai ds 
imports,  continues  uudiminishod. 

Of  exports,  the  United  States,  the  Australian 
colonies  and  China  have  each  bad  a considerable  share. 

The  British  flag  has  again  more  than  held  its  own  as 

cs rriers  ot  imports  and  exports.  * * * 

Coffee. — The  estimate  of  the  year’s  production,  Gov- 
ernment and  private  lands  together,  has  been  slightly 
exceeded,  the  former  having  amounted  to  23,254  ions, 
and  the  latter  21,250  tons,  while  the  quality  has  given 
general  satisfaction.  The  value  of  the  article  having 
betn  well  maintained  in  the  consuming  markets  ot  the 
world,  further  stimulus  has  been  given  to  the  promotion 
ot  now  plantations,  and  iu  the  eastward  of  the  island 
several  large  estates  havo  been  slatted,  thefutureof 
which  promise  well. 


The  cultivation  of  the  Liberia  plant  has  this  year 
again  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  if  the 
planting  of  this  description  continues  at  the  present 
rate,  the  production  in  a fetv  years  will  be  a very  impor- 
tant oce.  Owing  to  the  high  prices  which  consign- 
mmts  of  Libiria  have  commanded,  and  the  low  rates 
which  have  ruled  for  lea,  some  planters  are  gradually 
abandoning  the  col  ivation  of  the  latter  in  favour  of 
tho  former.  The  dreaded  leaf  disease  has  not  been  so 
prevalent  as  in  previous  years. 

The  coming  crop  would,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
a very  large  one,  but  on  account  of  the  drought  the 
estimates  have  had  to  be  considerably  reduced,  but  the 
outturn  is  still  expected  to  show  a not  inconsiderable 
increareupon  1891,  viz.,  about  28,233  tons  Government, 
and  24,286  tons  private  coffee.  * * * 

Rice  suffered  severely  from  tho  long  spdl  of  dry 
weather,  and  the  pr  Auction  proved  less  than  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  export  and  consumption,  and  con- 
sequently supplies  had  again  to  be  imported  lrom 
Saigou,  Rangoon,  &c.  Experts  were  as  follows  : 27,282 
tom, against  30,407  tons  in  1889,  and  26,555  tons  in  1890. 

Cocoa. — The  few  estates  as  yet  producing  this  article 
have  given  a good  yield,  and  prices  have  been  wtl! 
maintained.  The  cultivation  is  now  almost  exclusively 
restricted  to  Mid  Java  and  West  Java,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  the  cultivation  will  spread.  Shipments  to 
London  have  been  tried  with  success. 

Indigo. — The  crop  was  a fair  one,  but  owing  to  prices 
havirg  gradually  recedtd  theresults  to  most  plantations 
have  been  considerably  worse  than  was  anticipated. 

Cinchona.— In  spite  oE  the  low  value  of  this  article 
there  has  been  but  a small  alteration  in  the  pro- 
duction, the  outturn  only  showing  a deficiency  of 
about  9 per  cent  on  the  estimates,  viz.,  7,000,000  lb. 
against  7,700,000  lb.  In  the  event  of  a permanent  im 
provement  in  prices,  next  year’s  crop  is  expected  to 
be  a little  over  this  year’s  outturn,  but  should  the 
present  low  value  remain  analtered  there  may  be  a 
not  unimportant  decrease; 

Tea. — The  crop  suffered  from  the  drought,  but  this 
has  had  a not  al!ogetli“r  unfavourable  result,  for  the 
trees  have  hid  an  appaiently  required  rest,  the  result 
beii  g that  after  the  raios  set  in  they  grew  vigorously 
and  the  expected  increase  in  ihe  next  few  mouths 
will,  it  is  expected,  more  than  compensate  planters. 
Tho  production  shows  a marked  falling-off,  being 
about  1,000,0001b.  less  than  last  year  ; one  or  two 
new  gardens  have,  however,  been  opened,  but  agaiust 
tl  ese  have  to  bo  put  those  chiefly  on  low  lands, 
which  have  been  or  are  being  aba- doned  in  favour  of 
Liberia  coffee.  The  exports  were  5,939,011  lb.  against 
7,788,484  lb.  in  1890,  and  7,716,225  lb.  in  1889.  The 
quality  of  the  crop  proved  satisfactory,  and  some 
estates  realised  good  prices. 

Railway  Communication. — The  completion  of  the 
Government  railway  to  conneot  Tjilatjap  with  East 
Java,  Middle  Java,  and  West  Java,  is  progressing 
satisfactorily,  and  the  line  will  probably  be  opened 
for  tr.  ffic  towards  the  end  of  1893.  A considerable 
extension  of  the  Government  railway  net  is  under 
consideration,  and  already  survejii  g for  6 new  line 
from  Probolingo  to  Sitoebondo,  via  Loemadjang  and 
Djember,  lias  commenced;  it  is  intended  to  connect 
this  hue  with  Bmjoewangie  (the  most  eastern  part 
of  Java)  by  a secondary  lino.  A line  from  Batavia 
through  Bantam  is  alto  proposed. 

Tramways. — The  line  from  Sourabaya  to  Sepandjaug 
has  bet  n opened,  and  permission  has  been  granted  to 
the  S tinarang-Java  LLe  to  increase  its  length  by 
thirty  miles. 

Shipping. — Steam  communication  with  Europe  hag 
been  increased  by  two  netv  lines  running  to  Java 
from  Holland,  via  Singapore,  the  German  Sunda  Line, 
and  the  Dutch  Stoomvaai  t Maatsohappij  Ocoaan,  the 
latter  being  an  offshoot  of  the  well-known  Holts 
China  Line.  For  the  last  tew  years  the  two  Dutch 
lines,  de  Nederland  and  the  Rotterdamsebe  Lloyds, 
had  practically  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  the  trade. 

General  — In  November  he  Tandjong  Priok  Dry- 
dock  Company  commeDC. d business;  they  possess 
extensive  workshops,  whore  repairs  of  all  descriptions 
can  bo  carried  out,  besides  having  a 3,000  ton  floating 
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iron  dock,  which  is  worked  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Government. 

The  total  absence  of  rain,  for  the  expended  period 
already  alluded  to,  could  not  hut  have  a deleterious 
effect  on  the  health  of  the  colony,  snd  it  is  a matter 
cf  congratulation  that  the  resu  t-i  were  ntt  more 
alarming.  During  the  month  of  July,  August,  and 
September  cholera  was  very  rife  but  cot  epidemic, 
and  mortality  among  Europeans  from  the  disease  was 
comparatively  small. 

Cattle  Plague  only  appeared  in  some  of  the  districts 
of  the  Batavia  residency,  but  was  not  of  a severe 
nature. 

At  Batavia  the  number  of  B-itish  residents  is  68,  at 
Samarang  24,  and  at  Sourabaya  53,  while  in  the  interior 
the  number  is  extremely  limited. 

Annexed  statistics  show  that  from  July  of  the  one 
year  to  June  o;  the  following  yea' the  export  of  suoar 
was  for  1890-91  412,780  tons,  against  1889-90  329,878 
tons;  and  1888-89,338,451  tons. 

Government  Java  coffee  sales  duiing  1891  totalled 
100,000  piculs,  and  sold  at  au  average  of  fl  56  86. 

The  Government  Padang  coffee  sales  during  1S91 
were  on  May  19tli,  first  quality  30,166  piculs,  at  11. 66.88; 
second  quality  275  piculs,  at  fl.45.25;  on  July  17th, 
first  quality  6,610  piculs,  at  fl. 68.15;  ,‘econd  quality 
40  piculs,  fl.40  30;  od  Septemter  22nd,  first  qua  ity 
12,219  piculs,  at  fl.61.94  ; second  quality  115  piculs,  at 
fl. 34.96;  oi  December  29th,  first  quality  8,980  piculs, 
at  fl.69.02;  second  quality  120  piculs,  at  fl.40.15. 

Exports  from  Java  (inclu  liug  Madura)  dmiDg 
1890-91 


1690. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Va'uc. 

£ 

Sugar 

. . Tons 

362,344 

4,038,215 

Coffee 

...  ,, 

15,348 

1,390,301 

Rice 

• •• 

26,555 

216,437 

Arrack 

...  Gallons  246,584 

Rattans 

..  lb. 

2,840,376 

17,416 

Hides 

• • »> 

5, 62?, 869 

117,288 

Tobacco 

• • >» 

36,929,596 

1,377,763 

Indigo 

Hun  Damar ... 

• • »» 

. . „ 

1,181,612 

58, it  3 

Kapok 

...  ,, 

3,469,609 

63,837 

Tea 

. . n 

7,061  868 

1 76,546 

Tin 

••• 

11,088,163 

439,237 

Cinchona  bark 

• • m 

6,202,944 

Nutmegs 

171,457 

Indiarubber 

43,692 

3,878 

Guttapercha 

• • »» 

127,963 

10,676 

Mace 

• . ,, 

22,363 

547 

Pepper 

• • »i 

4,682,469 

68,924 

Cinnamon 

• • »» 

5,7  1 

Cocoa 

• • *i 

501,589 

Miscellaneous 

*•  " 

868,657 

1891. 

Articles. 

Quantity'. 

Value. 

£ 

Sugar 

...  Tons 

456,696 

5,629,212 

Coffee 

...  „ 

28,445 

2,512,735 

Bice 

...  ,. 

27,282 

212.980 

Arrack 

...  Gallons  227, 147 

Rattai  s 

...  lb. 

1,856,536 

Hides 

...  1 1 

6,877,464 

126,542 

Tobacco 

31,530,169 

Indigo 

...  || 

3,310,417 

Gum  Damar. . 

2,237,610 

45,970 

Kapok 

4,259,618 

78,300 

Tea 

5,879  962 
11,810,513 

Tin 

Cinchona  bark 

,, 

6,798,264 

Nutmegs 

• • •» 

76,021 

Indiarubber 

4S.928 

4,500 

Guttapercha 

• • tt 

105,01  6 

8,749 

Mace 

• • >» 

30,767 

Pepper 

. . ,, 

7,213,250 

88,398 

Cinnamon 

• • »> 

7,920 

Cocoa 

• • 

826,639 

72,497 

Miscellaneous 

,, 

871,311 

Notes. — These  figures  are  merely  approximate  and 
are  based  on  the  average  values  of  the  various 


articles  during  the  year,  uo  rtliable  statistics  being 
published. — L.  C.  Exjiress. 


THE  TRADE  OF  JAVA  IN  1891. 

Mr.  N.  P.  van  den  Bergy  the  well-known  political 
economist,  President  of  the  Netherlands  Bank,  and 
formerly  President  of  the  Java  Bank,  writes  the  follow- 
ing in  eur  Amsterdam  co  temporary,  Be  Indisclte 
Mexcuvv,  on  tlie  altoye  subject  ■— 


Java’s  commercial  traffic  last  year  shows  favourably 
against  that  of  the  preceding  few  years.  As  for  the 
import  trade,  this  was  a'rcady  shown  by  the  trustworthy 
declarations  of  import  dues  collected  in  1891,  from 
which  source  the  tn  asury  received  an  amount  of 
f. 6,978,000,  agaiust  f.  6,255,000  in  1890,  f.  6,292,00  in 
1889,  f 5,917,000  in  1888,  f.  5,780,000  in  1887,  and 
f.  5,916,000  in  1886,  in  which  year,  from  |July  1st,  the 
normal  import  duty,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Colonial 
reports,  was  increased  from  6 per  cent,  to  10  per  cent 
ad  va’oreni,  an  increato  which  wap,  however,  not 
applied  to  the  princip  al  articles  of  import,  the  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactures. 

Under  effect  of  the  unchanged  tariff  * the 
yield  of  the  duths  has  recently  risen  considerably 
above  the  figures  cf  the  last  few  years. 

tn  almost  all  articles  of  import,  progress  can  be 
shown  in  1891  against  the  average  of  the  four  preceding 
years  ; bat  in  general  th"  differences  are  too  small  to 
have  any  importance  on  the  commercial  traffic  of  Java. 
The  importfigure  s test ify  undoubtedly  to  an  increased 
powerof  consumption  by  the  population  of  Java,  ard 
legitimate  in  this  respect  the  deduction  that  a chaDge 
for  the  good  has  come  over  tho  depressed  coodition 
which  reigned  for  so  many  years,  a condition  which 
wasted  to  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  steady 
increase  of  the  population,  there  was  no  trace  of  a pro- 
portionate increase  cf  the  commerce. 

I do  not  kuow  if  Java  still  contemplates  the  possi- 
bility of  creating  a native  cotton  industry,  which  has 
become  a source  of  pro  perity  in  British  India.  In  the 
recently  published  report  of  the  Soelcaboemische  Land- 
bouwvereeniyiiig  not  a word  is  spoken  therein,  but 
having  talked  with  an  individual  recently'  returned 
from  Java,  I continue  to  hope  that  attention  remains 
fixed  on  this  subject.  Many  persons  estimate  that  the 
quality  of  the  rough  material  at  Java  is  not  inferior  to 
the  cotton  of  British  India. 

Articles  of  Food. — against  about  21,000,000  kilos 
or  340.000  piculs  of  rice  per  year  in  the  four  preceding 
>e»re,  it  was  necessary  to  import  iu  1891,  54  800,000 
kilos  or  887  000  piculs,  iu  order  to  provide  lor  th6  wants 
of  the  popul.ticn.  In  general  tho  rice  orop  was  le's 
favourable  last  year,  and  the  import  of  rice  is 
always  dependent  of  tho  yield  of  the  crop.  An  in- 
creasing import  is  thus  in  itself  a less  favourable 
event  ; but  what  the  pop  ulation  has  been  ob'iged 
to  spend  iu  buying  foreign  rice  has  been  do  detri- 
ment to  providing  other  articles  of  food,  for  of  dried 
fi-h,  the  popular  accompaniment  of  the  daily  rice 
dish.  There  was  imported  4J  million  kilos  more 
than  iu  the  average  < f preceding  years.  The  greater 
part  of  the  other  articles  ranged  under  this  heading, 
such  as  butter,  hums,  and  cheese,  are  more  particu- 
larly destined  lor  the  non. native  population.  The  im- 
port of  butter  again  shows  a diminution,  but  from 
this  it  does  not  follow  that  the  consumption  of  butter 
decreases.  Mere  and  mote  the  use  of  Dutch  butter  is 
put  a*-ide  by  the  better  Danish  products,  which  being 
tinned  is  rtiDged  among  tl  e “ victuals  not  Doted 
separately, ” as  will  as  the  tinned  butter  sent  from  the 
Netherlands  or  el  ewhere. 

Respecting  the  “ victuals  not  noted  sepirately,”  to 
uso  the  official  designation,  it  is  probable  that  the 
imports  in  1891  from  Europe,  to  a value  of  about 
f. 1,100, 000,  consists  mostly  of  provisions  destined  for 
the  consumption  of  the  European  population,  and  that 
the  commodities  imported  from  Singapore,  China,  aDd 
elsewhere  are  mostly  destined  for  the  native  popnlu- 
tion,  and  that  assimilated  thereunto.  In  both  sre- 
pects  8n  increased  consumption  is  shown, 

Fuel,  &c. — The  want  of  coal  regularly  increases, 
for  iu  1891  the  imported  quantity  amounted  to 
16  000  tons  more  than  the  average  figure  of  the 

* With  the  exception  ouly  that  the  import  tax  on 
petroleum  from  March  1,  1887,  was  decreased  from 
70  to  25  cents,  per  hectoliter,  in  connection  with  the 
levyi  g of  excises  from  that  date,  whi<  h yielded  iu 
1891  for  Java  and  Madura  alone  f.1,674, 622.99,  whereas 
before  1887  the  import  tax  on  petro  eum  did  not 
produce  above  f. 400, 000,  or  f. 500, 000  for  the  whole  of 
Netherlands  India, 
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years  1887-90,  must  still  be  supplied  by  importa- 
tion from  elsewhere,  as  long  as  the  Orubilien  coal- 
fields are  not  worked  and  the  coal  compauy  “ Oost- 
Borneo  ” does  not  bring  larger  quantities  on  the  market 
than  is  now  the  case.  Formerly,  I hoped  that  the 
produot  of  the  Tanivari  mine  in  the  Prea'ger-Regent- 
tchappen  might  provide  f . r the  want  of  coal,  but  it 
se°ms  this  will  remain  an  illusion,  as  the  coals 
obtained  from  therce  ere  found  nearly  useless.  In 
this  respect  a hotter  fn'ure  seems  to  be  reserved  to 
the  building  petroleum  iudustry  on  the  east  coast  of 
Sumatra.  Undoubtedly,  coarse  petroleum  is  available 
in  large  quantities  therein  the  soil,  and  the  original 
reports  on  the  quality  of  the  rtfiued  proluct  a e in 
every  respect  favourable.  Soon  thus  Sumatra  will  be 
able  to  provide  for  the  couslantly-increasing  want  of 
petroleum  of  the  surrounding  regions,  and  particularly 
in  Java,  where  in  the  course  of  1891  not  les6  than 
93,610,000  litres  were  imported  for  consumption, 
against  an  average  81,231,000  litres  per  year  in  the 
four  preceding  years. 

Exports. 

The  following  table  gives  a review  or  ‘he  export 
trade  during  the  past  year  agaiust  the  average  figures 
of  export  of  the  four  preceding  years  : — 

Taxed  Temporarily  Free  Artioles. 

Average  1887-1890. 


kilos. 

1891. 

kilos. 

Sugar 

...  361,521,000 

423  547,000 

Coffee 

. . 22,977,000 

98,872,000 

Indigo 

672,000 

720,000 

Tobacco 

...  13,691,000 

13,564,000 

Tin 

5,089,000 

5,368,000 

Hides 

2,806,000 

3,120,000 

Duty  Free  Artioles 
kilo-5. 

kib  s. 

Nutmegs 

113,000 

35  000 

Mace 

7,000 

14,000 

Cloves 

11,000 

nil 

Cinnamon  ... 

6,000 

4,000 

Pepper  ('cubebs) 

80,000 

100,000 

„ (white) 

50,000 

44,000 

„ (black) 

1,944,000 

3,135,000 

Gum  damar 

Jungle  Products. 

. 1,081,000  kilos.  . . 

1,017,000  kilos 

Gum  elnstio 

24,000  „ 

22,000  „ 

Guttn  percha 

28,000  „ 

50,000  „ 

Rioea  2 !3q 

Sundries 

. r, 549,000  kilos.  . . 

27,505,000  kilos. 

Tea 

. 7,324.000  „ 

2,673,000  „ 

China 

. k, 953  000  „ 

3,090,000  „ 

Arao  . . 

. 4,165,000  litres.  .. 

1,611,000  litres. 

Kspok 

. 1,388,000  kilos.  . . 

1,937.000  kilos. 

Rotan 

. 1,449,000  „ 

844,000  „ 

Cocoa 

102,000  „ 

376,000  „ 

Sugar. — The  most  remarkable  of  the  above  figures 
is  the  very  notable  increase  of  sugar  exported.  The 
export  given  for  1891  of  403,547,000  kilos,  is  7,505,000 
piculs,  a figure  thus  far  unknown,  but  which  i»,  in 
the  meantime,  still  100,000  piculs  below  the  export 
figure  in  statistics  of  the  Bataviasche  Handelsvereenig- 
ing,  according  to  which  in  the  course  of  1891  not 
less  than  7,610,000  piculs  were  exported.  According 
to  the  reviews  of  the  brokers,  Dunlop  and  Kolff,  at 
Batavia  and  Soerabaya,  lying  before  me,  the  sugar 
crop  should  have  amouuted  to : — 


1886  ...  ...  ...  5,864,000  piouls 

1887  ...  6,189,000  „ 

1888  5 852,000  „ 

1889  ...  5.443,000  „ 

1890  6,447,000  „ 

1891  _ 6,554,000 

among  with  quantities,  however,  bag  sugar  is  not  in- 
cluded. The  Government  figures,  which  are 

published  much  later,  show  — 

1886  ...  ...  ...  6,338,000  piculs 

1887  6,569,000  „ 

1888  ..  ..  ..  6,258,000  „ 

1889  ..  ..  ..  5,916,000 

1890  . . . . . . 6,867,000  „ 

Between  both  statements  there  exists  a constant 
difference  in  the  average  of  430,000  piculs  por  year 


and  when  the  estimated  figure  of  production  of 
RlefSrs.  Dunlop  and  Kolff  over  1891  is  augmented  by 
this  quantity,  one  obtains  a figure  of  6.985,000  piculs, 
as  the  probable  result  of  the  official  crop  figures. 

Coffee. — As  in  former  years,  the  Government  sta- 
tistics show  separately  as  bulled  or  unhulled,  and 
adding  both  quantities  one  obtains  a export  of  28,872,000 
kgs.  or  467,000  piculs,  which  figure  again  differs  very 
little  from  that  of  the  statistics  of  the  Handels-veree- 
niging,  according  to  which  the  export  of  coffee  in  1891 
amoun'ed  to  about  478,000  piculs  against  276,900  piculs 
in  1890;  483,100  piculs  in  1S89;  475,200  piculs  in  1888; 
319,200  piculs  in  1887.  Uoder  there  figures  is  included 
evt  ry  year  a quantity  of  100,000  piculs  Government 
coffee  sold  in  Java,  besides  the  coffee  from  other  parts 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  that  mostly  from  PnlembaDg, 
Bali,  and  Celebes.  The  production  figures  collected 
and  published  by  Government  have,  unhapily,  no  value 
at  all,  bacause  a number  of  planters  sent  no  declaration 
of  their  crops,  so  that  the  quantity  of  61,389  piculB 
noted  lor  that  year  (against  317,115  piculs  in  ’89,  and 
298,338  piculs  in  ’88)  is  no  gauge  of  the  real  production 
of  the  private  coffte  estates.  As  formerly,  the  un- 
hulled  coffee  was  sent  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Netherlands,  viz.,  553  000  kilos,  or  90,000  piculs  out 
of  the  5,755,000  kilos,  or  93  000  piculs,  whereas  the 
hulled  coffei  was  shipped  as  follows  — 


To 

’89. 

’90. 

’91. 

picuis. 

piculs. 

piculs. 

Netherlands 

...  224,200 

172,000 

289,000 

England 

5,200 

2,600 

500 

France 

...  17,600 

10,200 

14,000 

Austria  (Trieste) 

7,600 

2,200 

11.000 

Port  Said,  f.o 

...  41.900 

13,200 

27,000 

America 

9,300 

12,700 

15,000 

Singapore 

...  23,400 

16,600 

14,000 

Hong  Kong 

2,500 

1,500 

1,700 

Australia 

2,300 

800 

900 

Elsewhere 

800 

1,000 

1,500 

Pepper; — The  export  of  cubebs  (staarpeper)  increased 
to  100,000  kilos  or  20,000  kilos  above  the  average  of 
the  four  preceding  years,  in  connection  with  the 
extension  of  the  culture  in  Bantam,  the  Preanger, 
Banjoemaas,  and  B3geleD.  The  black  pepper  oomes 
chiefly  from  the  Lampong  districts.  The  crop  there, 
which  in  1890,  because  of  too  much  rain,  had  remained 
far  beneath  the  average,  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
favourable  in  1891,  but  exact  figures  are  not  yet 
available.  The  export  from  Java  increased  to  3,135,000 
kilos  or  circa  51,000  piculs,  whereas  according  to  the 
statistics  of  the  Handels-vereeniging  the  exports  were, 
in  1890  35,000  piouls;  ’89  41,000  piculs;  ’88  28,000 
piculs;  ’87  20,000  piculs. 

JRice. — The  export  of  rice  remained  at  27,500,000 
kilos  or  445,000  piculs,  the  same  as  in  1890,1  when 
the  officials  statistics  showed  a figure  of  26,954,000 
kilos  or  436,000  piculs.  The  rice  crop  (according  to 
the  official  estim.tes  of  products)  of  the  Government’s 
lands  in  Java  and  the  import  and  export  amounted 
(in  piculs) ; — 


Crop. 

Import. 

Export. 

1887... 

...34,940,000 

7,000 

1,164,000 

’88... 

...33,120,000 

152,000 

1,001,000 

’89... 

...32,763,000 

451,000 

405,000 

’90... 

742,000 

436,000 

’91... 

887,000 

446,000 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  yield  of  the 
rice  crops  influences  the  import  more  than  the  ex- 
port. Only  with  large  crops  and  low  prices  the  ordin- 
ary Java  rice  comes  into  consideration  as  an  export. 
With  high  prices  this  export  stops  ; but  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  so-called  table-rice,  the  products  of 
the  private  estates  in  West  Java,  always  finds  its 
way  to  Europe,  and  theexport  of  1891  for  the  greater 
part  is  thus  explained.  For  of  the  445,000  piculs  ex- 
ported, about  330,000  piculs  were  shipped  to  Europe. 
The  endeavours  to  improve  the  culture  referred  to 
in  the  co'onial  reports,  deserve  more  than  ordinary 
attention,  for  the  culture  of  rice  is  ore  of  the 
principal  elements  of  prosperity  of  the  Javanese 
population. 
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Tea.— Whoreas  tho  export  was  for  several  ye>rsnlmo6t 
stationary,  and  amounted  in  the  four  last  preceding 
years  to  an  average  of  3,324,000  kilos.,  it  decrease'1,  in 
1891  to  2,673,000  kilos,  as  a result  of  the  continual 
and  severe  drought  which  reigned  in  1891.  The  export 
of  tea  was 

To  1889.  1880.  1891. 

kilos.  kilos.  kilos. 


Netherland 
E nglanrls 
Singapore 
Elsewhere 


...  1,885,000 

...  1,467,000 

67.000 

73.000 


...  1,368,000 
...  1,036,000 
...  805,000 

1,000 


...  1,033,000 
...  1,558,000 
72,000 
9,000 


Total  ...  3,492  000  ...  3,210,000  ...  2,672,000 
Interesting  are  the  widely  differing  figures  of  the 
export  to  Singapore,  but  a well-imformed  firm  state? 
bat  in  1891  important  quantities  of  tea  were  shipped 
on  through  bills  of  lading,  via  Singapore,  to  London, 
as  the  Dutch  mail  boats  and  the  Queensland  Line 
had  increased  the  freights  to  London.  Under  these 
circumstances,  shipment  via  Singapore,  was  mere 
profitable. 

Cacao. — The  export  of  oacao  begins  slowly  to  assume 
more  important  proportions,  for  it  amounted  in 
1886  to  20,300  kilos.,  in  1887  to  23,300  ditto,  in  1888 
to  69,700  ditto,  in  1889  to  86,700  ditto,  in  1890  to 
227,900  ditto,  in  1891  to  375,700  ditto,  which 
figures  are  probably  more  exact  than  those 
of  the  statistics  of  the  Handelsv  rceniging,  for 
according  to  these  the  export  of  cacao  should  have 
amounted  in  1888  to  423  piculs  (26,000  kilos.),  in  1889 
to  1,420  piculs  (88,000  kilos.)  in  1890  to  8,245  piculs 
(511,000  kilos.),  id  1891  to  5,751  piculs  (357,000  kilos). 
At  first  only  little  cacao  went  to  the  Netherlands,  but 
in  the  last  years,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  export 
goes  henoe.  In  respect  of  the  other  articles  of  export 
not  mentioned  her»,  nothing  in  particular  is  to  be 
remarked. — L.  and  C.  Express. 





LIBERIA. 

The  usual  estimate  of  the  extont  of  the  Republic 
is  about  35,000  square  miles,  with  a population  of 

18,000  to  20,000  oivilized  negroes  and  over  100,000 
African  natives.  The  climate  is  esteemed  to  be  the 
hottest  in  the  world,  but  is  tempered  by  constantly 
alternating  breezes  from  the  land  and  from  the 
sea.  The  year  is  divided  into  dry  and  rainy  seasons, 
of  whioh  the  dry  season  begins  in  November  and 
lasts  until  June,  when  heavy  rains  begin.  From 
the  coast  the  land  rises  rapidly  towards  the  interior, 
and  the  temperature  dimnishes  in  the  proportion 
of  one  degree  to  every  750ft.  of  latitude.  The 
oountry  is  disposed  in  two  main  terraces,  whioh 
run  parallel  with  the  coast.  In  the  first  and  lower 
of  the  two  a number  of  the  small  streams  take 
their  rise,  and  in  the  rainy  season  become  flooded 
and  rush  to  the  sea  carrying  with  them  enormous 
masses  of  vegetable  and  mineral  detritus  that 
being  deposited,  form  almost  impassable  bars  and 
help  to  render  them  unfit  for  navigation.  The 
second  terrace,  of  much  greater  height  than  the 
first,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Kong  Mountains, 
Their  gold  mines  of  considerable  value  are  believed 
to  exist,  and  here  also  a number  of  streams  take 
their  rise,  and,  descending  by  cataraots  to  the 
lower  parallel,  form  fine  rivers  on  their  way  to 
the  sea.  The  country  is  at  all  points,  penetrable 
by  these  water-courses.  The  opportunities  which 
they  offer  for  navigation  rendered  this  part  of  the 
ooast  a hotbed  of  human  exportation  in  the  days 
of  West  African  slave  trade,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  under  the  happier  auspices  of  its  present 
Government  the  same  advantages  may  serve  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  legitimate  commerce. 
The  native  products  consists  ohiefly  of  palm  oil, 
camwood,  ivory,  and  gold  dust.  Rioe,  sugar, 


coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  cotton,  ginger,  cassava,  and 
potatoes  are  all  indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  many 
kinds  of  grain  flourish  amazingly.  What  resources 
the  back  country  may  cff.r  in  the  way  of  a 
native  market  aul  how  much  truth  there  is  in  the 
reports  of  m;neral  wealth  existing  ia  the  Kong 
Mountains  remain  to  be  demonstrated  by  experience. 
Liberian  influence  is  said  o extend  for  many 
hundred  miles  into  the  interior,  where  English  is 
generally  understood  enough  to  serve  as  a means 
of  communication,  but  there  is  a wide  zone  of 
country  in  which  the  chiefs  do  not  own  allegiance 
to  any  civilized  Power.  Ia  this  tract  there  is 
opportunity  for  the  extension  of  British  commercial 
enterprise,  under  countenance  whioh  the  Govern- 
ment is  powerless  to  extend  to  it  when  it  takes 
the  direotinn  of  the  territories  lying  within  the 
sphere  assigned  by  the  treaty  of  1890  to  French 
influence.  — Times  Weekly  Edition,  May  20. 


Tobacco  Culture  in  the  Congo. — ColoDel  North 
is  now  devoting  his  attention  to  the  Congo,  where 
he  and  several  other  speculators  propose  going  in 
largely  for  tobacoo  culture.  The  Colonel  and  his 
fellow-directors  of  the  concern  which  has  been 
organised  to  carry  out  the  projected  enterprise 
had  an  interview  the  other  day  with  the  King  of 
the  Belgians,  and  everything  is  now  reported  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  arranged.  The  company 
will  send  out  experienced  tobacco  planters  to  the 
Congo,  and  the  work  will  bo  taken  up  promptly 
and  vigorously.— Colonies  and  India. 

Position  and  Prospects  of  China  Tea. — 
We  take  over  from  the  North  China  Herald  a second 
“ Sermo  Sinensis  ’’(see  pago  36)  in  which  the  position 
and  prospects  of  the  China  tea  trade  are  discussed 
in  an  amusing  but  very  suggestive  manner,  t'he  list 
of  losses  on  sales  of  tea  is  simply  terrible,  and  a 
most  striking  contrast  to  statements  contained  in 
Fortune’s  book,  of  the  handsome  profits  made  in 
1848-50,  under  the  influence  of  which  so  muoh 
new  lands  cultivated  with  the  tea  plant  on 
the  grand  Bohea  mountains.  It  will  be  noticed 

that  Awai’s  remedy  for  the  depression  in 
China  tea  most  curiously  coincides  with  Mr. 
Roberts’s  theory  that  tho  more  tea  Ceylon  sends 
into  the  London  market,  the  sooner  will  she  be  able 
to  oust  the  rival  product  from  China.  Our  readers 
will  not  fail  to  notice  that  in  order  to  meet  the 
Russian  taste  for  mild-flavoured  teas  an  absolutely 
flavourless  leaf  has  been  prepared — that  is  it  seemed 
flavourless  to  a gentleman  who  appears  especially 
to  enjoy  the  flavour  of  Awai’s  champagne.  The 
suggestion  to  engage  the  help  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs  is  natural  enough  ; but 
happily  for  India  and  Ceylon,  though  unfortunately 
for  China,  Sir  Robert  Hart,  when  previously  ap- 
pealed to,  refused  to  recommend  the  removal  of  the 
export  duty  on  tea,  whioh,  with  “ squeezes  ” of  all 
kindB,  constitutes  a burden  on  China  tea.  before  it 
can  leave  the  country  of  more  than  2d  per  lb. 
To  this  fact  must  be  added  the  cost  of  carriage, 
largely  by  coolies,  for  enormous  distances  from  the 
tea  districts  to  the  porta  of  final  preparation, 
packing  and  shipment.  The  consumption  of  China 
tea  in  China  is  very  large,  qualified  by  the  fact 
that  as  a general  rule,  the  infuced  leaf  is  treated 
repeatedly  with  boiliDg  water  until  water  unflavoured 
by  tea  is  the  final  result.  But  it  was  the  foreign 
tea  trade  which  yielded  such  large  profits  to 
middleman  and  merchants  and  gave  remunerative 
employment  to  fanners,  labourers  and  mechanics, 
the  waning  of  which  cannot  but  lead  to  muoh 
distress  amoDgst  the  masses  who  are  chronically 
poor,  subsisting  on  the  very  minimum  of  food. 
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USEFUL  PLANTS  AND  VEGETABLES  IN 
NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  British  Consul  at  New  Orleans  has  recently 
furnished  to  the  Foreign  Office  a report  on  the 
cultivation  of  useful  plants  and  vegetables.  In  the 
matter  of  fibrous  plants  it  seems  that  the  Ramie  or 
China  grass  plant  (Boelnnerianivea)  has  been  grown 
with  good  promise  of  success.  The  plants  were 
raised,  not  from  seeds  but  from  roots,  which  were 
obtained  with  considerable  difficulty,  so  much  so 
that  only  85  acres  were  put  under  cultivation.  The 
method  pursued  was  to  plough  and  prepare  the  land, 
taking  care  that  the  earth  was  well  pulverised. 
Three  ridges  were  formed  in  the  way  usual  for  sow- 
ing cotton.  The  ridges  were  4 feet  apart,  and  each 
root  or  piece  of  root  from  three  to  four  inches  long, 
and  less  than  one  inch  broad,  was  placed  in  the 
furrow  previously  prepared,  of  about  5 inches  to  6 
inches  deep,  and  12  inches  to  18  inches  apart.  The 
ridges  or  rows  were  slighty  enriched  with  stable 
manure,  and  before  a week  the  sprouting  was  dis- 
tinctly seen,  and  before  48  hours  the  lines  were  well 
marked.  Four  months  afterwards,  when  the  growth 
had  become  rapid  and  the  crop  was  7 feet  to  9 feet 
high  and  well  matured  for  cutting,  there  was  a 
severe  drought  of  several  weeks,  followed  by  hail- 
storms and  heavy  rain,  all  of  which  the  plants  with- 
stood with  little  or  no  injury.  Roots  planted  in  June 
were  ready  for  cropping  in  October.  The  crop,  al- 
though a first  yield,  was  abundant,  and  was  cut 
and  gathered  in  less  than  24  hours.  As  three  crops 
a year  in  a tropical  climate  is  a certainty,  it  is  con- 
sidered reasonable  to  expect  two  profitable  crops  in 
Louisiana.  It  is  intended  to  plant  at  once  250  acres 
of  the  plant.  With  reference  to  the  idea  that  Ramie 
would  grow  well  in  wet  and  undrained  lands,  it  is 
stated  that  in  Louisiana  the  plants  perished  if  water 
remained  sluggishly  on  the  ground  between  the  roots. 
The  crop  was  taken  off  with  difficulty  in  consequence 
of  the  planting  having  been  made  in  ridges.  It 
has  been  decided  in  future  to  plant  on  a dead  level 
in  rows  only  two  feet  apart,  and  in  beds  of  20,  40, 
or  60  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  the  field  allows  each 
bed  to  be  sufficiently  wide  apart  to  allow  a moving 
machine  with  mules  attached  to  work  between  them. 
It  is  confidently  expected  that  Ramie  culture  will 
prove  a profitable  industry. 

Jute  {Cor chorus  capsularis  and  C.  olitonus).  The 
cultivation  of  these  plants,  which  has  been  known  in 
India  for  centuries,  has  only  recently  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  planters  of  the  Southern  States  of 
America.  In  the  cultivation  of  jute,  a warm  humid 
climate  is  essential  to  success.  It  will  grow  upon 
comparatively  dry  lands  or  in  flooded  valleys.  The 
land  intended  for  a jute  crop  must  be  thoroughly 
broken  up.  The  time  for  sowing  the  seed  varies 
with  the  condition  of  soil  and  climate  ; March  and 
April  are  the  best  months  for  sowing,  which  is  done 
broadcast  from  15  1b.  to  201b.  to  the  acre.  It  ma- 
tures in  twelve  weeks,  and  grows  to  the  height  of 
from  12  to  18  feet.  The  yield  is  from  3,000  to  4,000 
lbs.  of  fibre  to  the  acre.  The  plant  should  be  cut 
while  it  is  in  flower,  as  the  fibre  is  then  more 
glossy.  In  about  five  weeks  after  flowering  the  plant 
fully  ripens  and  the  fibre  then  becomes  woody  and 
loses  much  of  its  commercial  value. 

Okra,  or  Ochro  (Hibiscus  esculentus) . This  is  a 
well-known  tropical  plant  belonging  to  the  Malvaceae, 
valued  alike  for  the  fibre  of  its  inner  bark  and  for 
the  fresh  green  fruits.  It  is  easily  cultivated  and 
will  grow  on  almost  any  soil,  requires  but  very 
little  attention,  and  when  the  stems  are  passed 
through  a similar  process  as  that  adopted  in  the 
preparation  of  jute,  produces  a long,  silky  glossy 
fibre.  The  okra  is  said  to  yield  about  the  same 
amount  of  fibre  as  jute,  and  it  is  much  easier  to 
work.  The  fibre  is  useful  for  cordage  twine,  bagging, 
matting,  upholstery  work,  mattresses,  &c.  The  fruft 
is  a highly  esteemed  vegetable,  and  is  used  parti- 
cularly in  thickening  soups.  Boiled  okras,  served 
with  proper  dressing,  are  said  to  be  very  palatable, 
lhe  fruit  forms  the  chief  component  part  in  the 
dish  called  “Gumbo/’  a name  which  is  sometimes 
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applied  to  the  fruit  itself.  This  dish  is  described  as 
a highly-flavoured  stew,  made  principally  of  fowl, 
fish,  or  oysters.  The  okra  grows  extensively  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  Florida,  the  seed  is  sown  late  in 
spring  in  rich  soil.  It  is  said  that  the  fruits  may 
be  preserved  for  winter  use  by  cutting  them  in 
halves  and  hanging  them  up  to  dry.  The  ripened 
seeds,  when  roasted,  make  a good  substitute  for  coffee. 

On  the  subject  of  the  sweet  potato  (Ipomcea  Batatas). 
It  is  described  as  a leading  article  of  food  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  especially  amongst  the  negroes. 
The  tuber  can  be  easily  desiccated  in  the  same  way 
that  peas  and  other  fruits  are  dried,  by  slicing  and 
exhausting  it  of  its  moisture.  Like  dried  fruit,  it 
will  retain  its  saccharine,  as  well  as  its  nutritious 
properties.  It  is  expected  that  the  business  of  dry- 
ing sweet  potatoes  for  the  export  trade  will  in  due 
time  become  a profitable  industry.  It  wood  probably 
find  a market  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
in  South  America.  The  plant  may  be  grown  so 
easily,  cheaply,  and  abundantly  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  United  States,  more  so  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  globe,  that  the  ramifications  of  an  export 
trade  in  the  article  might  be  extended  to  embrace 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  it  being  one  of  the 
cheapest  of  cheap  and  good  food  products. 

Amongst  other  root  crops  the  beet  may  be  specially 
mentioned,  as  being  specially  cultivated  in  and 
around  Pensacola,  where  it  grows  to  a very  large 
size,  and  of  excellent  quality. — Journal  of  the  Society 
of  Arts. 


PEPPER  PLANTING  IN  PENANG  NINETY 
YEARS  AGO. 

(From  the  Perak  Government  Gazette.) 

The  following  account  of  how  pepper  was  planted 
in  Pinang  some  90  years  ago  will  be  of  interest 
to  District  Officers  in  those  parts  of  the  State 
where  the  natives  are  vigorously  taking  up  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine : — 

“ The  Manner  of  Cultivating  the  Pepper  Vine. 
The  Result  of  Personal  Experience  of  a Cultivator, 
being  an  Appendix  to  ‘A  Short  Account  of  the 
Settlements  &c.,  of  Prince  of  Wales’s  Island,  in 
the  Straits  of  Malacca,’  Sir  George  Leith,  Bart, 
Major  17th  Foot,  and  late  Lieutenant  Governor. 
London:  1804.” 

The  vines  are  propagated  from  either  slips  or 
cuttings,  and  planted  in  rows  at  the  distance  of  6 
or  8 feet,  varying  in  this  respect  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  cultivator.  The  supporter  to  the 
line  is  Usually  planted  at  the  same  time,  or  very 
shortly  after,  the  vine.  There  are  several  sorts  of 
supporters — the  dedap  and  *mongkudu  trees,  are, 
however,  generally  preferred ; the  former,  which  is 
propagated  from  cuttings,  is  esteemed  the  best,  its 
spreading  branches  and  thick  foliage  affording  more 
shelter  and  support  to  the  vine  than  the  latter,  but 
the  uncertainty  attending  the  rearing  of  it  in  many 
soils  causes  the  mongkudu,  which  is  raised  from 
the  seed  without  difficulty,  to  be  more  commonly 
used,  particularly  since  the  improvement  introduced 
in  training  it  with  three  or  four  perpendicular  bran- 
ches instead  of  one,  which  was  the  usual  mode ; 
this  is  done  by  cutting  off  the  leader  when  the 
plant  is  between  four  and  five  months  old ; this 
causes  it  to  throw  outside  shoots,  three  or  four  of 
which  only  are  suffered  to  remain  and  trained  in 
a perpendicular  manner.  When  the  vine  is  first 
planted  it  is  covered  with  the  branch  of  a tree  call- 
ed piah,  something  like  the  nipah,  to  protect  it 
against  the  effects  of  the  sun,  until  it  has  taken  root, 
and  is  fit  to  be  brought  to  the  stick;  this  happens 
usually  about  six  weeks  after  planting,  when  a stick 
of  about  three  inches  in  circumference,  and  seven 
or  eight  feet  long,  is  planted  near  it,  to  which  it 
soon  adheres  (being  first  slightly  attached  to  it  by 
a string),  and  creeps  up  towards  the  top.  In  eleven 
or  twelve  months  the  vine  generally  begins  to  show 


* Mongkudu. — A common  jungle  tree.  The  Malays 
make  a medicine  frum  its  fruit. 
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blossoms,  at  which  period  it  may  have  attained  the 
height  of  six  feet ; it  is  then  fit  for  training  down ; this 
is  done  by  loosening  the  vine  from  the  stick  and  remov- 
ing that  entirely ; the  leaves  are  slipped  off  the  stem, 
leaving  only  a small  tuft  at  the  top ; a pit  is  then 
dug  close  to  the  roots,  about  twenty  inches  in 
diameter,  and  nearly  the  same  depth,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  the  stem  of  the  vine  is  coiled  horizontally, 
bringing  the  top  or  tuft  before  mentioned  to  the 
supporter  already  planted  for  that  purpose,  to  which 
it  is  fastened  by  a string;  the  pit  is  then  filled, 
covering  the  stem  in  that  position.  The  increasing 
size  of  the  vine  in  a short  time  after  the  above 
operation  has  been  performed  shows  that  roots  are 
springing  abundantly  from  the  stem;  the  whole 
skill  of  the  cultivator  is  now  shown  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  trains  the  vine,  as  this  naturally  takes 
a perpendicular  direction;  his  care  is  to  prevent  its 
ascending  too  rapidly,  which,  if  not  checked,  it  will 
certainly  do.  This  was  an  error  the  majority  of  pepper 
planters  fell  into  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  island, 
when  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  plant  was  not 
so  well  understood  as  at  present.  The  top  of  the  vine, 
therefore,  and  a length  of  some  feet  below  it,  is 
consequently  not  allowed  to  adhere  to  the  supporter, 
but  being  pendant  and  inclining  to  the  ground, 
throws  outside  shoots,  by  which  it  increases  in 
bulk  proportionably  to  its  height.  Although  the 
blossom  on  the  vine  thus  turned  down  comes  to 
maturity,  the  produce  even  of  the  third  year  is 
trifling,  averaging  perhaps,  in  a large  plantation, 
about  an  eighth  of  a catty;  from  the  third  to  the 
fourth  year  half  a catty;'  increasing  half  a catty 
a year,  until  it  will  average  two  or  two  and-a-half  catties, 
at  which  time  the  vine  may  be  considered  to  be 
in  full  vigour.  As  there  are  not  many  plantations 
on  the  island  much  above  ten  years  old,  we  can 
only  judge  from  information  how  long  the  vine 
will  continue  bearing.  From  intelligent  Chinese, 
who  have  lived  at  Tringano  and  other  places  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  we  learn 
that  it  continues  in  full  vigour  to  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  and  then  gradually  declines,  still,  however, 
yielding  fruit,  if  properly  attended  to,  to  the  age 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  This  opinion  differs 
very  materially  from  that  entertained  by  the  or- 
ginal  cultivatiors  on  the  island,  who  supposed  the  vine 
would  cease  bearing  at  sixteen  years;  there  is, 
however,  every  reason  to  suppose  the  mean  of  the 
two  opinions  will  prove  nearly  correct:  a garden 
eleven  years  old,  situated  at  Songhy  Cliuan,  contain- 
ing 3,000  plants  only,  has  lately  been  let  for  three 
years’  for  seventy  piculs  of  pepper  per  annum,  which 
makes  each  plant  average  2J  catties,  a strong 
agrument  in  favour  of  the  vines  bearing  longer 
than  sixteen  years,  as  did  it  than  cease  giving  fruit 
entirely,  the  gradual  decrease  would  certainly  have 
commenced  at  eleven  years : but  it  has  been  before 
observed  that  the  vine  in  full  vigour  will  not  average 
more  than  2§  catties  per  plant.  The  renter  of  this 
garden  is  thought  by  his  countrymen,  the  Chinese, 
to  have  made  a very  good  bargain.  There  are  few 
soils  on  this  island  unfavourable  to  the  vine:  the 
dark  mould  mixed  with  gravel  is  generally  preferred  : 
it  thrives  in  high  and  low  situations — best  in  the 
latter,  if  sufficiently  raised  _ to  prevent  the  water  in 
the  heavy  rains  from  settling,  if  the  roots  were  to 
be  covered  with  water  for  six  or  eight  days  the 
vine  would  infallibly  be  killed.  A plantation,  if 
properly  taken  care  of,  should  be  kept  perfectly 
free  from  weeds  and  grass,  and  for  the  first  five  or 
six  years  the  earth  should  be  regularly  turned,  twice 
a year;  after  that  period  once  turning  will 
be  sufficient.  Four  coolies  will  take  care  of  a 
laxa  (10,000)  of  plants,  if  properly  attended  to ; they 
must,  however,  be  allowed  a cook  but  they  will 
require  additional  hands  when  the  crop  is 

gathered;  the  number  will,  of  course,  depend  on 
the  fertility  of  the  vines.  The  vine  blossoms 
twice  a year — after  the  commencement  of  the  rains 
in  the  setting  in  of  the  south-west  monsoon  in  April 
and  May,  and  when  they  cease  in  December;  the 
former  crop  is  gathered  the  latter  end  of  December, 
January,  and  February:  the  latter  in  May,  June 
and  July.  The  quality  of  the  pepper  depends  in 


a great  measure  upon  the  care  taken  in  the  gather- 
ing and  drying.  The  pepper  when  plucked  before  it  is 
fully  ripe  diminishes  both  in  size  and  weight,  so  much 
as  frequently  to  occasion  a difference  of  upwards 
of  30  per  cent  between  what  is  gathered  in  this 
state  and  that  which  attains  its  full  maturity. 
The  Chinese  planters  fall  frequently  into  this 
error  from  want  of  funds  and  the  necessity  they 
are  often  reduced  to  of  realising  cash  at  a fixed 
period  in  order  to  satisfy  those  who  have  made 
them  advances  at  most  extortionate  interest,  and 
also  from  a wish  to  save  expense  in  collecting 
the  pepper  gradually  as  it  ripens  (which  is  when 
the  fruit  becomes  a reddish  colour)  they  pluck 
the  whole  or  the  greatest  part  of  the  pepper  at  once 
from  the  vine,  instead  of  those  bunches  only  which  are 
perfectly  ripe.  This  mode  of  course  is  more  laborious 
. and  expensive.  When  gathered  it  is  exposed  to  the 
sun  on  mats,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  begins 
to  turn  black;  it  is  then  put  into  a large  wicker 
basket  in  the  shape  of  a tray,  and  trod  upon  to  separate 
the  pepper  from  the  stem  on  which  the  bunch 
is  formed : in  favourable  weather  it  will  be 
perfectly  dry  in  the  course  of  four  days,  when  it 
is  packed  in  gunnies  and  ready  for  the  market. 
A picul  of  green  pepper  if  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  vines  till  perfectly  ripe  will  yield  from  35  to 
36  catties  when  dry.  The  vines  seldom  fail  of 
showing  much  blossom  in  gardens  which  are 
properly  taken  care  of ; but  it  is  subject  to  be 
blighted  even  after  the  fruit  has  attained  some 
.size  when  the  season  proves  either  unusually  hot 
or  dry : when  this  happens  considerable  quantities 
of  pepper  will  drop  off : a few  hours  rain  soon 

puts  a stop  to  it.  The  pepper  of  this  island  when 
gathered  in  a proper  state,  and  carefully  dried, 
is  esteemed  equal  in  taste,  weight,  and  size  to 
that  of  any  place  whatever,  and  superior  to  most. 
European  cultivators  make  their  plantations  by 
contract ; the  usual  price  is  §525  per  thousand : 
this  includes  every  expense  of  tools,  houses,  dig- 
ging wells,  and  clearing  the  ground,  and  every 
other  item,  the  price  of  the  young  plant  excepted. 
The  pepper  plant  was  first  introduced  into  the 
island  from  Aclieen,  by  the  then  Captain  China 
Che  Kay,  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Light, 
who  advanced  him  money  for  that  purpose ; 
this  was  about  the  year  1790,  100  years  ago. — British 
North  Borneo  Herald. 

— 

COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE. 

Mr.  Richard  Bannister,  r.i.c,,  f.s.c.i.,  Deputy 
Principal  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Laboratory, 
Somerset  House,  recently  delivered  the  third  and  last 
of  the  interesting  series  of  Cantor  Lectures  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  his  subject  being  cocoa.  He  said  that 
Linnseus  was  so  pleased  with  the  nourishing  drink, 
derived  from  the  seeds  of  the  plant,  that  he  named 
it  Theobroma,  or  food  of  the  gods.  The  native  name 
was  cacao,  and  the  plant  was  therefore  known  as  the 
Theobroma  cacao.  The  name  bad  now  been  corrupted 
into  cocoa,  but  it  was  impossible  to  trace  the  steps 
of  the  change.  The  use  of  the  word  certainly  led  to 
confusion  with  the  coco-nut,  and  it  was  now  be- 
coming customary  to  spell  the  latter  “ coker, ”*  for 
distinction’s  sake.  Both  cacao  and  chocolate  were 
words  of  Mexican  origin,  and  it  had  been  surmised 
that  the  latter  expressed  the  endeavour  of  the  natives 
to  render  into  language  the  sound  made  by  the 
pestle  and  mortar  in  mixing  the  cacao  with  sugar 
and  species  for  the  production  of  that  substance. 
Europe  was  indebted  to  Spain  for  the  discovery  of 
cacao,  which  was  indigenous  to  Mexico,  and  especially 
Hernando  Cortez,  who  conquered  that  country  in 
1521.  Peter  Martyr  remarked  that  the  natives  used 
the  seeds  as  - coins,  and  he  thus  named  them 
annjtjdalcc  pecuniarice.  The  natives  also  used  it  as 
food,  and  much  esteemed  the  beverage  made  by  in- 


* Horrible  I In  Ceylon  we  have  simply  dropped 
the  superfluous  a and  write  the  name  of  the  palm 
coconut. — Ed.  T.  A. 
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fusing  the  seeds,  one  writer  saying  that  “ it  was 
held  in  religious  veneration.”  Cortez,  when  settled 
in  Mexico,  sent  the  products  of  the  newly  conquered 
country  to  his  rnsster,  Charles  V.,  and  in  this  con- 
signment cocoa  occupied  a very  important  position. 
It  was  minutely  described,  and  the  medical  men  of 
the  day,  who  became  acquainted  with  its  virtues, 
recommended  it  to  such  of  their  patients  as  pos- 
sessed sufficient  wealth  to  purchase  it.  Hoffman 
pointed  out  that  it  had  cured  Cardinal  Richelieu  of 
a dangerous  disease,  and  that  proved  so  good  an 
advertisement  that  it  quickly  became  popular.  It 
was  thus  known  and  used  in  Europe  before  the  in- 
troduction of  tea  or  coffee,  and  for  many  years  the 
Spaniards  secretly  manufactured  it  for  the  supply 
of  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  1533  Peru  was  conquered 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  cocoa  was  found  to  be  of  as 
good  repute  in  that  country  as  in  Mexico.  On  the 
authority  of  Barnal  Diaz,  it  was  stated  that  the 
Mexican  Emperor  had  fifty  large  jars  filled  with  the 
drink  prepared  for  his  exclusive  use  every  day.  It 
was  paid  as  tribute  by  many  of  the  towns  of  the 
Empire,  and  Torquemada  gave  the  amount  annually 
consumed  in  the  palace  at  Mexico,  on  the  authority 
of  a royal  account-book  which  came  into  his  pos- 
session, as  about  2,744,000  cwt.  Humboldt  estimated 
that  the  consumption  in  Spain  in  1806  was  from 
6,000,000  to  9,000,0001b.,  and  in  the  rest  of  Europe 
from  14,000,000  to  17,000,000  lb.  Prom  this  it  will  be 
gathered  that  the  quantity  said  to  have  been  con- 
sumed in  Mexico  was  thirteen  times  what  was  used 
in  Europe  250  years  afterwards — an  evident  exag- 
geration. It  would  appear  that  the  natives  had  to 
surmount  the  same  difficulties  as  the  modern  manu- 
facturers in  covering  the  strong  taste  of  the  seeds  and 
the  large  quantity  of  oil  or  fat  present  in  them. 
This  they  did  by  an  admixture  of  maize  flour  and 
sugar,  as  well  as  vanilla  and  other  species,  and  it 
was  so  prepared  as  to  be  “reduced  to  a froth  of 
the  consistency  of  honey,  which  dissolved  in  the 
mouth  and  was  taken  cold.”  In  Rees'  Cyclopaedia 
(1819),  it  was  stated  that  the  South  American  Indians 
prepared  the  chocolatl  or  chocolate  by  mixing  it 
with  maize  and  raw  sugar  as  expressed  from  the 
cane.  It  was  then  made  into  a kind  of  bread, 
which  was  either  eaten  as  it  was,  or  dipped  into 
hot  water  for  a drink.  The  proportion  given  was  a 
pound  of  the  roasted  nuts  with  half  a pound  of 
sugar  dissolved  in  rose-water  and  half  a pound  of 
flour  or  maize. 

In  1657  cocoa  was  publicly  sold  in  London  under 
the  name  of  chocolate,  and  an  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  Tuesday,  June  16, 
and  six  following  days,  that  “ In  Bishopsgate  Street, 
in  Queen’s  Head-alley,  at  a Frenchman’s  house, 
is  an  excellent  West  Indian  drink  called  chocolate 
to  be  sold,  where  you  may  have  it  ready  at  any 
time,  and  also  unmade,  at  reasonable  rates.”  A few 
ears  later  other  houses  were  opened,  and  it  soon 
eeaine  a favourite  with  the  rich  and  fashionable, 
together  with  tea  and  coffee.  Chocolate  paste  was 
sold  in  1660  at  10s  to  15s.  per  lb.  Imitations  of  the 
best  qualities  were  sold  cheaper,  and  in  1662  “ at 
the  coffee-house  in  Exchange-alley”  chocolatta  was 
sold  by  retail  at  2s.  per  lb.  in  the  ordinary  pound 
boxes.  The  habits  and  fashions  of  life  at  the  Res- 
toration led  the  people  to  think  less  of  home  and 
more  of  club-life,  and  any  such  institutions  as  cocoa 
or  coffee-houses  became  very  popular.  From  these 
the  present  large  clubs  developed.  Many  of  the 
houses  became  identified  with  the  political  parties 
and  Defoe  'wrote : “ A Whig  will  no  more  go  to  the 

Coffee  Tree  or  Ozenda’s  than  a Tory  will  be  seen 
at  the  coffee-house  at  St.  James.”  A famous  club, 
of  which  Byron  was  a member,  was  the  “ Tory  Cocoa 
Tree  Club.”  At  this  period  gambling  became  as- 
sociated with  the  clubs,  and  Horace  Walpole  re- 
corded in  1780  that  one  man  had  lost  180,000/.  in 
one  throw,  and  regained  it  again  the  next  night. 
Gradually  these  clubs  became  more  and  more  ex- 
clusive, and  drinks,  which  were  not  non-intoxicating, 
took  the  place  of  the  harmless  coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa. 

In  course  of  time  these  drinks  were  looked  upon 
as  necessities  of  life,  and  their  sale  got  into  the 
hands  of  the  grocer,  and  they  were  thoroughly  di- 


vorced from  their  improper  alliance  with  the  club 
and  fashionable  life  of  the  last  century.  The  result 
had  been  that  every  politician  of  the  last  generation 
had  made  it  a part  of  his  financial  policy  to  tax 
spirits  to  the  utmost,  but  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
non-intoxicants  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  The 
effect  of  this  policy  had  been  a reduction  in  the 
price  of  these  articles,  and  a rise  in  the  price  of 
intoxicants,  with  a consequent  rise  and  fall  in  the 
consumption  of  the  two  classes  of  drinks.  In  1793 
cocoa  was  charged  with  a duty  of  twelve  guineas 
er  cwt..,  and  a further  customs  duty  of  11s  11  ±<7. 
uch  a tax  was  prohibitive,  and  had  the  result  that 
the  trees  were  allowed  to  die  out  in  those  English 
colonies  where  it  would  grow,  and  sugar  was  made 
the  staple  crop.  When  the  fiscal  changes  in  Europe 
almost  ruined  the  sugar  planters,  the  cocoa  planta- 
tions had  disappeared  through  neglect,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Trinidad  and  Grenada  the  West  India 
Islands  did  not  now  practically  produce  cocoa  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  although  it  was  still  being 
carried  on  experimentally. 

Cocoa  was  found  by  analysis  to  be  very  nourishing, 
although  many  of  the  soluble  substances  were  prac- 
tically locked  up  in  the  large  quantity  of  fat  present. 
It  would  appear  that  our  manufacturers  of  to-day 
were  working  on  the  same  lines  as  the  natives  of 
Mexico  did  300  years  ago,  and  though  good  machinery 
and  manipulative  skill  gave  them  great  advantage, 
yet  the  addition  of  sugar  and  starch,  and  the  flavour- 
ing with  vanilla  and  other  spices  were  only  imita- 
tions of  what  was  done  in  early  times  to  make  the 
cocoa  more  serviceable  as  a food,  better  suited  to 
human  requirements  as  an  ordinary  beverage,  and 
adapted  for  consumption  as  a condiment  or  sweet- 
meat by  the  young  and  old.  The  plant  was  an  ever- 
green, indigenous  to  tropical  America,  although  now 
growm  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Its  height  was  fifteen  to 
forty  feet,  but  in  plantations  it  was  kept  down  to 
seventeen  to  eighteen  feet.  Its  limits  of  cultivation 
were  25°  N.  or  S.,  and  the  range  of  altitude  2,000  feet. 
It  belonged  to  the  natural  order  Butriacece,  genus 
Tlieobroma,  and  was  quite  distinct  from  the  cocoa 
nut  ( Cocos  nucifera)  and  the  coca  (Erythroxylon 
coca).  Its  mode  of  growth  was  peculiar,  as  the  leaves 
which  were  from  eight  to  nine  inches  long  and  two 
to  two  and-a-half  broad,  were  all  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  and  the  small  saffron  or  pink  odour- 
less flowers  were  often  thickly  clustered  on  the  old 
wood  of  the  branches  and  trunk.  The  major  part 
of  the  flowers  fall,  and  usually  only  one  pod  was 
produced  from  each  cluster.  The  pod,  which  was 
often  seen  ripe  on  the  same  bough  as  flowers,  was 
of  an  elongated  pear  shape,  rather  blunt  at  the  base, 
and  tapering  towards  the  end,  and  five  to  ten  inches 
in  length.  The  outside  was  usually  marked  by  ten 
shallow  furrows  with  blunt  sometimes  warty  edges. 
The  colour,  when  ripe,  was,  according  to  variety, 
greenish  yellow,  golden,  dark  purple,  or  bright  red. 
The  shell  contained  five  cells,  the  outer  walls  of 
which  were  of  a tough  fleshy  substance,  about  half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  seeds 
ranged  from  twenty-five  to  fortv,  closely  packed  in 
tiers,  about  the  size  of  almonds,  but  more  irregular 
in  form.  The  seed<  were  immersed  in  a copious  aci- 
dulous sweetish  pulp,  and  had  two  coats,  the  inner 
portion  yielding  the  “nib  ” of  commerce.  There  were 
many  varieties,  but  the  two  best-  were  the  Creole 
or  “Crioflo”  and  the  Caracas.  An  average  of  ten 
to  twelve  Creole  fruits  would  yield  rather  more  than 
one  pound  of  cocoa.  The  pods  were  yellow,  and  the 
seeds  short,  thick,  and  almost  globular,  of  slightly 
bitter  but  very  agreeable  flavour.  The  Caracas  was 
much  planted,  and  was  preferred  by  many  persons. 
The  beans  were  more  spongy  than  in  the  other 
variety,  and  it  took  fourteen  to  sixteen  fruits  to 
yield  a pound  of  cocoa.  The  seeds  were  planted  in 
low  moist  ground,  from  which  the  plants  were  trans- 
planted, when  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high, 
to  a field,  preferably  on  a gently  sloping  sheltered 
hill-side.  In  order  to  give  the  necessary  shade  to 
the  plants  the  field  was  planted  with  coral  beans, 
manioc,  and  plantains.  In  the  second  year  all  flowers 
were  removed,  and  in  the  third  all  undergrowth  was 
removed  and  the  plants  carefully  pruned.  The  aver. 
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age  was  900  trees  per  acre,  and  the  produce  was 
four  to  six  pounds  per  mature  plant.  The  tree  bore 
in  its  fourth  or  fifth  year,  and  would  continue  fifty 
years. 

The  tree  bore  fruit  all  the  year  round,  but  the 
chief  seasons  for  harvesting  were  May  and  June 
and  October  and  November,  known  as  the  St.  John's 
crop  and  the  Christmas  crop.  Great  care  was  taken 
that  only  the  ripe  pods  should  be  gathered,  and  that 
in  removing  the  pods  no  damage  was  done  to  the 
tree.  The  colour  was  generally  sufficient  indication 
of  the  degree  of  ripeness,  but  those  pods  within  reach 
were  generally  gently  tapped  to  acertain  whether 
the  seeds  had  shrunk  from  the  pulp  surrounding 
them.  The  stalk  of  the  pod  was  then  cut  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  the  part  remaining  shrank  up  and 
fell  off,  leaving  the  tree  sound.  The  pods  grew  on 
soft  places  which  had  been  the  axil  of  a leaf,  and  if 
the  pod  were  torn  away  it  would  take  the  soft  part 
with  it,  leaving  the  tree  sterile  at  that  spot.  The 
pods  were  placed  in  a heap,  and,  soon  as  convenient, 
they  were  cut  open  and  the  seeds  separated  from 
the  pulp  surrounding  them,  great  care  being  taken  to 
remove  all  black  or  unripe  ones.  They  were  then  taken 
to  the  “ sweating  ” or  curing-house,  the  operations 
in  which  were  of  great  importance,  as  the  commer- 
cial value  of  the  bean  depended  upon  the  care  with 
which  they  were  performed.  The  beans  were  first 
allowed  to  ferment,  which  loosened  the  adherent 
pulp,  and  also  modified  the  bitter  character  of  the 
seeds.  This  process  lasted  from  two  to  seven 
days,  according  to  the  weather,  when  the  seeds 
were  easily  removed  from  the  now  slimly  pulp,  and 
were  found  to  have  changed  from  their  bright  red- 
dish colour  to  a deep  brown.  They  were,  after- 
having  been  freed  from  the  pulp,  covered  for  a day 
with  red  earth  or  sand  for  further  fermentation. 
The  next  step  was  to  dust  them  with  earth,  which 
dried  the  mucilage  still  adhering,  and  by  careful  and 
systemetic  rubbing  put  on  a nice  appearance,  which 
was  therefore  not  quite  natural.  The  seeds  were 
then  exposed  to  the  sun  until  dry,  when  they 
were  fit  for  shipment.  Unfermented  seeds  were 
also  to  be  had,  but  they  were  poor  in  flavour  and 
bitter,  and  were  often  used  for  the  cheap  cocoas  with 
which  a large  proportion  of  starch  and  sugar  was 
mixed. 

The  cocoa  industry  in  this  country  was  one  of 
great  importance,  and  one  which  was  growing.  The 
manufacturers  were  no  longer  content  to  make 
cocoa  only,  leaving  the  French  and  Swiss  to  import 
various  kinds  of  chocolate,  creams,  and  sweet- 
meats, as  this  was  having  its  effect  on  the  com- 
parative imports  of  raw  and  manufactured  cocoa. 
Those  engaged  in  the  trade  bought  in  the  best 
markets,  and  as  they  combined  the  best  materials 
and  the  best  skill  in  their  manufactures,  they  were 
able  not  only  to  hold  their  own,  but  to  increase  their 
trade.  The  chocolate  was  put  up  in  fancy  boxes  in 
a great  variety  of  forms,  and  it  -was  therefore  not 
surprising  that  the  industry  should  have  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  should  have  become  one 
of  the  first  importance  as  a home  industry. 

Cocoa,  as  imported,  was  not  in  a fit  condition  for 
consumption  without  further  treatment.  The  first 

Erocess  was  that  of  roasting  which  caused  the  husk  to 
ecome  loose  and  fit  for  removing,  it  developed  a dis- 
tinct aroma,  and  caused  the  seed  to  become  friable. 
This  was  a process  requiring  great  skill,  and  the 
men  employed  had  to  be  men  of  great  experience 
and  capable  of  acting  on  their  own  judgment.  The 
beans  were  passed  over  sieves  to  obtain  uniformity 
of  size,  and  were  then  placed  in  rotating  cylinders. 
After  the  roasting,  which  was  done  at  from  500°  to 
600°  Falir.,  they  were  cooled  and  the  husks  separ- 
ated from  the  nib,  which  was  then  ground  in  a 
mill,  which,  if  the  cocoa  was  to  be  made  into  a 
paste,  was  warmed,  for  the  purpose  of  melting  the 
fat,  which  could  then  be  squeezed  out  by  pressure. 

As  cocoa  fat  did  not  become  rancid,  the  melted 
mixture  was  generally  run  into  blocks  and  so  kept 
for  subsequent  treatment  or  for  sale.  Cocoa  had 
been  for  long  manufactured  at  the  Admiralty  victual- 
ling yards  for  use  in  the  navy.  In  1825  it  was  in- 
troduced as  a substitute  for  gruel  for  breakfast.  Then, 


and  for  seventeen  years  after,  the  husks  and  nibs 
were  all  ground  up  together,  as  was  often  done  in 
commerce  still,  but  as  it  had  a bad  effect  on  those 
who  habitually  used  it,  in  1842-44  a change  was  made 
and  the  husk  excluded.  The  husks  were  now  sold 
at  111.  per  ton,  and  as  they  lent  themselves  readilv 
to  the  purpose  of  adulteration,  few  ground  cocoas 
were  now  made  which  did  not  contain  some  of  it 
The  navy  cocoa  consisted  of  80  per  cent,  of  cocoa 
and  20  per  cent,  of  Demerara  sugar,  and  was  called 
ordinary,  or  of  20  per  cent,  of  refined  sugar  and  the 
same  of  arrowroot,  when  it  was  called  soluble  cocoa 
Ihe  aim  of  the  manufacturers  was  to  obtain  a 
soluble  cocoa,  and  the  success  with  which  their 
efforts  had  been  attended  had  undoubtedly  done  much 
to  increase  its  consumption.  The  manufacturer 
who  first  presented  to  the  public  cocoa  mixed  with 
starch  and  sugar,  had  undoubtedly  done  much  to 
popularise  its  use.  The  quantity  of  fat  which  cocoa 
contained  rendered  it  unsuitable  for  dyspeptic  per- 
sons, and  thus  the  homoeopathic  cocoas  were  intro- 
duced, in  which  the  cocoa  was  diluted  with  starch 
Iceland  moss,  Ac.,  and  sugar.  The  sugar  sweetened 
the  liquor  while  the  starch  granules,  by  bursting  on 
the  addition  of  hot  water,  formed  a gelatinous  men- 
struum in  which  the  finely  ground  cocoa  was  held 
m suspension  The  prices  paid  for  these  mixtures 
showed  that  the  public  had  to  pay  a very  high  price 
indeed  for  the  starch  and  sugar  ‘ present  in  them 
Ihe  series  of  analyses  conducted  at  the  Inland 
Revenue  Laboratory  had  shown  that  there  was  small 
chance  of  anyone  being  injuried  by  reason  of  the 
proportion  of  fat  present. 

The  admixture,  of  starch  did  not  long  please  and 
manufacturers  still  sought  to  produce  a really  'solu 
ble  cocoa.  By  expressing  all  the  fact  possible,  and 
by  adding  an  alkali,  or  by  further  heating  the  pow- 
der, they  at  last  succeeded  in  making  it  more  soluble 
and  the  enormous  sale  of  these  extracts  made  it 
apparent  that  they  supplied  a public  want.  Each 
maker  had  his  own  speciality,  and  the  following 
table  will  give  the  analysis  of  the  various  makes  •— 


Kind. 

| Percentage  of 

Ratio  o: 
Fat  to 
non- 
fatty 
cocoa. 

£ O) 

«e  t: 

-40  TJ 

Sugar 

(added) 

Mois- 
ture. | 

Fat. 

Non- 

fatty 

cocoa. 

45  "63 
72-50 
66-00 
64-74 
66’27 
24-90 
27-89 
23-74 

13-27 

Finest  Trim  nibs 
Cocoa  extract  . . 
Chocolatine 
Cocoa  extract  . . 
Flake 
Rock 
Prepared 
Iceland  Moss  . . 
Chocolate  de 
Saute 

2-60 

3- 52 

4- 40 

5- 76 
5-49 
2-58 

4- 95 

5- 47 

1-44 

51'77 

23- 98 
29-60 
29-50 
28-24 
22-76 

24- 94 
16-86 

22  08 

1 to  -8 
3-0 
2-2 
2-1 
2-3 
1.09 
1-1 
1-4 

•6 

None 

17-56 
19-19  i 
24-70  1 

2-00  | 

None 

32-20 

23-03 

29-23 

61-21 

Name. 

Percentage  of 

Amount  of 
ash 

soluble  in 
cold  water. 

Ash 

Cocoa  soluble 
in  cold  water. 

Trinidad  nibs  . . 

2-8f 

10-58 

2-44 

Cocoa  extract  . . 

6-81 

18-00 

3-95 

Chocolatine 

6-14 

18-50 

4-50 

Cocoa  extract  . . 

5-64 

16-72 

4-36 

Flake 

5-38 

18-10 

4-00 

Rock 

1*56 

36-70 

0-90 

Prepared 

1-52 

30 ‘66 

1-17 

Iceland  Moss  . . 

1-83 

40-80 

1-06 

Chocolate  de  Sgrnte  . . 

1-76 

65-60 

1-26 

It  was  only  right  for  him  to  add  that  cocoa,  which 
had  been  prepared  by  the  extraction  of  the  fat,  was 
the  very  best  form  for  general  use,  as  the  percen- 
tage of  nitrogen  had  been  increased,  and  it  was  thus 
richer  as  a fiesh-former  than  when  in  its  natural 
state.  Cocoa  did  not  suit  every  constitution,  but 
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to  those  who  could  take  it  and  preferred  it  to  tea 
or  coffee,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  modern  pre- 
paration of  it  now  under  consideration  was  of  very 
great  value.  It  had  none  of  the  objections  of  so- 
called  soluble  cocoas,  and  yet  was  very  soluble  and 
nutritious,  being  strongly  recommended  by  the  medical 
profession  in  cases  of  debility  as  a partial  substitute 
for  tea  and  coffee.  The  average  quantity  of  ash  of 
raw  cocoa  was  from  2-5  to  3'2  per  cent.,  of  fat-re- 
duced cocoa  from  4 to  5 per  cent.,  and  of  cocoa 
treated  with  alkali  8 per  cent.,  the  bulk  of  the  latter- 
being  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 

As  compared  with  tea  and  coffee,  cocoa  was  defi- 
cient in  aromatic  principles,  and  the  alkaloids  were 
not  the  same  in  amount,  and  did  not  exert  a similar- 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  central  nervous  system. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  was  far-  richer  in 
nutritious  properties — fat,  albumen,  starch,  and 
mineral  salts.  When  deprived  of  the  fat,  which  was 
liable  to  be  irritating  in  the  stomach — as  fat  was  not 
digested  until  it  had  passed  on,  and  met  with  the 
secretions  of  the  liver  and  pancreas, — cocoa  yielded 
a bland,  easily  digested,  and  slightly  stimulating 
beverage,  generally  free  from  any  subsequent  un- 
pleasant effects.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  cocoa 
was  not  only  used  as  a drink.  As  a sweetmeat  for 
young  and  old  it  was  perfectly  safe  to  state  that  it 
was  an  improvement  on  the  use  of  an  inordinate 
quantity  of  sugar,  and  the  use  of  cocoa  as  a sweet 
in  the  form  of  chocolate  or  creams  was  to  be  en- 
couraged rather  than  condemned.  It  nourished  ra- 
ther than  fattened,  and  as  an  article  of  diet,  although 
expensive,  it  was  wholesome.  Mr.  Bannister  then 
proceeded  to  deal  with  the  various  forms  chocolate 
took  as  a sweetmeat,  saying  that  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  add  fat  to  it  in  order  to  ^accommodate  it 
to  the  manufacture  of  creams.  The  fat  used  was  the 
cocoa  fat  or  butter  obtained  from  the  cocoa  used 
for  other  purposes.  The  creams  were  composed  of 
sugar  melted  up  with  glucose  and  flavoured.  Prom 
the  trade  lists  he  had  studied,  he  had  found  that 
one  manufacturer  enumerated  221  assortments  of 
chocolate  sweetmeats,  another  244,  and  yet  another 
253.  The  increase  in  consumption  during  the  past 
few  years  had  been  considerable,  and,  without  taking 
too  sanguine  a view,  they  might  expect  the  increase 
to  steadily  progress  on  account  of  the  attactive  and 
pleasant  forms  in  which  cocoa  could  be  obtained, 
either  as  a drink  or  a food. — Grocer. 


OIL  PALM  FIBRE. 

[Eheis  guineensis,  Jacq.) 

The  African  oil  palm  is  probably  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  indigenous  plants  of  West  Africa.  From 
the  pericarp  of  the  fruits  of  the  well-known  palm  oil 
is  prepared,  while  from  the  kernel  of  the  nuts 
another  kind  of  oil  is  extracted,  scarcely  less  exten- 
sively used.  According  to  Sir  Alfred  Moloney 
[Forestry  of  West  Africa,  p.  57),  “ although  the  palm  oil 
industry  has  existed  since  1790,  if  not  before,  the 
valuable  palm  kernels  on  the  Gold  Coast  did  not 
attract  attention  until  1842  or  1843,  when  also  the 

f round-nut  industry,  at  Last  in  the  Gambia,  had  its 
irth.”  The  palm  oil  received  in  this  country  during 
the  year  1885  amounted  to  872,342  cwt.,  of  the  value 
of  1,172,862/.  The  palm  kernels  received  during  the 
same  period  amounted  to  34,507  tons,  of  the  value 
of  406,856/.  We  have  therefore  two  important  pro- 
ducts from  the  African  oil  palm,  the  value  of  the 
quantity  reaching  the  United  Kingdom  amounting  to 
about  one  million  and  a half  sterling  yearly.  To  these 
we  have  now  to  add  a third  industry  connected 
with  the  production  of  fibre  from  the  leaves.  It  may, 
however,  be  mentioned  that  the  immediate  prospects 
of  this  new  industry  are  not  very  hopeful.  The  fibre 
is  extracted  in  a laborious  manner  by  the  natives, 
and  it  is  not,  as  yet,  produced  in  commercial 
quantities. 

Its  extensive  use  locally  for  fishing  lines  and  other- 
purposes  requiring  great  strength  shows  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  lasting  of  tropical 
fibres.  Very  little,  if  anything,  has  hitherto  been 


published  respecting  this  fibre.  Kew  is  indebted  for 
the  first  specimens  received  for  the  Museums  of 
Economic  Botany  to  Mr.  George  Arbuthnot  Moore, 
Managing  Director  of  the  Palma  Trading  Company, 
Liverpool.  These  were  received  in  June  1891.  Since 
that  time  a very  complete  series  of  specimens  illus- 
trating the  method  of  extracting  the  fibre  with  samples 
of  twine  aud  fishing  lines  have  been  received  from 
the  Government  of  Lagos.  A small  specimen  was 
received  from  Mr.  Scott-Elliot  from  Sierra  Leone, 
January  1892.— Kew  Bulletin. 

^ 

CULTIVATION  OF  RAMIE  IN  MEXICO. 

In  a recent  report  by  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  Legiation  at  Mexico,  it  is  stated  that  Mexico  offers 
special  advantages  for  the  successful  cultivation  of 
the  ramie  plant.  The  states  of  Yera  Cruz  is  ad- 
mirably adapted — from  its  frequent  rains  and  facili- 
ties of  irrigation  in  the  zone  which  extends  from 
Jalapa  to  Tuxtupec,  passing  through  Cordoba — to  the 
cultivation  of  ramie ; and,  in  addition,  the  railways 
penetrating  these  districts  offer  ready  means  of  tran- 
sportation to  market.  After  its  second  year  the  plant 
can,  as  it  does  in  Venezuela,  yield  four,  five,  and 
even  six  cuttings  a year.  Both  white  and  green 
ramie  can  be  cultivated  in  Mexico,  but  the  white  is 
generally  preferred,  as  it  is  very  robust,  and  yields 
a superior  fibre  to  the  green  ramie.  White  ramie 
comes  from  China.  The  leaf  underneath  is  white, 
veined  with  green,  and  the  leaves  and  stems  are 
very  hardy.  Owing  to  this  hardiness  the  plant  will 
grow  in  almost  any  climate,  but,  neverthless,  has  a 
predileetion  for  a sandy,  light  soil,  with  a well- 
drained  undersoil,  as  the  roots  rot  in  swampy  ground. 
Soil  impregnated  with  saltpetre  is  also  prejudicial  to 
its  development.  In  order  that  the  stems  may  grow 
straight  and  narrow,  without  lateral  branches,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  plants  should  be  crowded  together-, 
having  a space  of  not  more  than  half-a-yard  between 
each ; the  stems  will  then  give  a much  superior 
fibre.  After  the  second  year  weeding  is  no  longer 
necessary,  as  the  multiplicity  of  roots  does  not  al- 
low the  growth  of  any  parasite.  Once  started, 
the  plants  will  last  for  years  without  being  renewed. 
It  is  stated  that  the  plants  will  live  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  but  to  obtain  this  result  an  annual 
manuring  is  indispensable.  In  spite  of  the  sssertion 
of  some  cultivators  that  the  fallen  leaves  suffice  to 
manure  the  land,  experience  shows  that  the  best 
results  are  obtained  by  using  manure.  Again,  the 
leaves  may  be  used  for  making  paper,  as  is  done  in 
China.  The  cultivation  of  ramie  requires  but  a small 
outlay  and  very  slight  labour,  and,  as  the  harvests 
are  numerous  when  once  the  plants  are  fairly  started, 
the  return  is  prompt.  It  is  expected  that  weaving 
and  spinning  mills  will  be  established  in  Mexico  for 
making  use  of  the  fibre,  but  it  is  thought  that  the 
richness  of  the  soil  will  prove  such  that  the 
production  of  raw  meterial  with  far  exceed  their 
capacity  of  consumption,  and  that  Europe  will  take 
any  such  superfluity,  in  preference  even  to  henne- 
quin.  Mr.  Whitehouse  states  that  none  of  the 
machines  at  present  in  use  for  decortication  give 
satisfactory  results ; all  are  too  expensive,  and  none 
do  sufficient  work. — Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 


SOURCES  OF  RUBBER  SUPPLY. 

Para  rubber  is  the  produce  of  Berea  brasiliensis, 
Muell.  Arg.,  a tree  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Euphorbiaceoe.  The  rubber  is  obtained  from  incisions 
cut  through  the  bark,  from  whence  the  sap  trickles 
into  small  bowls  and  is  finally  cured  by  being  ladled 
on  to  a paddle-shaped  implement  and  held  over  a 
stove  in  which  Urucury  Nuts  ( Maximiliana  regia)  are 
burnt  as  the  fuel.  In  Museum  No.  1,  Case  94,  will 
be  found  a fine  series  of  articles  used  in  collecting 
and  preparing  this  rubber  for  export,  and  also 
numerous  samples  of  the  rubber.  In  1891  the  esti- 
mated export  of  Para  rubber  amounted  to  17,700  tons, 
of  which  6000  tons  were  imported  into  this  country. 
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A sample  of  rubber  from  H.  brasiliensis,  grown  at 
Mergui,  India,  was  reported  upon  in  this  country  in 
1889  as  worth  Is.  l\cl.  per  lb. 

Ceara  rubber  or  “ Ceara  Scrap"  is  afforded  by 
Manihot  Gladovi,  Muell.  Arg.,  a tree  native  of  South 
America  and  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Eu- 
phorbiacece.  The  imports  of  this  rubber  into  this 
country  amounted  to  180  tons  in  1891.  In  Case  96, 
Museum  No.  1,  will  be  found  samples  from  Brazil, 
and  also  from  plants  introduced  into  Ceylon,  Zanzi- 
bar, and  Natal. 

Mangabeira  or  Pernambuco  rubber  is  extracted 
from  a small  tree  (Hancornia  speciosa , Gomez.)  of 
the  natural  order  apocynaceee.  Specimens  of  this  rub- 
ber are  shown  in  Case  72,  Museum  No.  1. 

The  principal  source  of  Central  American  rubber 
is  Castilloa  elastica,  a large  forest  tree  of  the  tribe 
Artocarpece  of  the  natural  order  Urticacece.  It  affords 
the  Ule  of  British  Honduras  as  well  as  Nicaragua, 
Guatemala,  Mexico,  and  Guayaquil  rubbers.  The 
total  imports  of  Central  American,  West  India, 
Columbian,  Carthagena,  and  Guayaquil  rubbers  dur- 
ing the  year  1891  amounted  to  100  tons.  See  Case 
100,  Museum  No.  1. 

Esmeralda  of  Guiana  may  perhaps  be  afforded  by 
Hevea  sp.  or  Sapium  sp.  of  the  natural  order  Eupliorbi- 
axut. 

Colombian  india-rubber  and  “Carthagena"  are  one 
and  the  same  thing,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  Kew 
Bulletin,  1890,  p.  149.  The  tree  yielding  this  rubber, 
is  Sapium  biglandulosum  of  the  natural  order  Euphorbi- 
acece,  a widely  spread  and  variable  species ; it  is 
also  the  source  of  Touckpong  or  Cumakaballi  rubber 
of  British  Guiana.  Case  96,  Museum  No.  1.  con- 
tains specimens  of  these  rubbers. 

Assam  rubber  is  the  produce  of  Ficus  elastica.  a 
large  tree  of  the  Artocarpece  tribe  of  Urticacece.  The 
imports  of  Assam  and  Rangoon  rubber  (also  from 
F.  elastica)  amounted  to  350  tons  in  1891.  Speci- 
mens may  be  seen  in  Case  99,  Museum  No.  1. 

Borneo  rubber  is  afforded  by  species  of  Willughbeia 
and  Leuconohs,  allied  general  of  the  order  Apocynace 
(see  Kew  Report  1880,  p.  43)  ; 200  tons  of  this  rub- 
ber were  imported  into  this  country  during  the  year 
1891.  Samples  will  be  found  in  Case  71,  Museum 
No.  1. 

African  rubber  is  furnished  by  several  species  of 
the  genus  Landolphia , woody  climbers  of  the  natural 
order  Apocynaceee.  The  best  quality  from  the  Zanzibar 
coast  is  derived  from  L.  Kirhii ; two  other  species, 
viz.,  L.  flonda  (the  chief  source  of  Mozambique 
rubber),  and  L.  petersiana  are  also  sources  of  the 
East  African  supply. 

On  the  West  coast  L.  oicariensis,  which  has  a very 
wide  distribution,  is  the  principal  species  furnishing 
Congo  and  Sierra  Leone  rubbers.  L.  flonda,  which 
occurs  on  the  east  coast,  and  L.  Mannii  also  afford 
part  of  the  West  African  supply.  Liberian  rubber 
is  perhaps  in  part  afforded  by  the  “Abba”  tree 
(Ficus  Yogelii),  of  the  Artocarpece  tribe  of  Urti- 
cacece, and  has  already  been  fully  discussed  in  the 
Kew  Bulletin  for  November  1888  and  May  1890. 

Messrs.  Hecht,  Levis,  and  Kahn  give  the  follow- 
ing satistics  concerning  these  rubbers  for  1891,  viz. : — 
African  imports,  4,350  tons  ; Mozambique,  380  tons ; 
Madagascar,  300  tons.  Case  71,  Museum  No.  1, 
contains  samples  of  these  rubbers. 


The  following  review  of  the  sources  of  rubber 
supply  from  the  commercial  side  has  appeared  in 
The  Indiarvbber  and  Gutta  Bereha  and  Electrical 
Trades  Journal,  January  8,  1892 : — ■ 

There  are  merchantable  in  New  York  between 
30  and  40  different  sorts  of  indiarubber,  the  vari- 
ations determining  the  selection  by  manufacturers 
in  the  purchase  of  stocks,  says  I.  A.  Sherman  in 
the  Indiarubber  World.  Of  course,  rubber  in  all 
its  variations  is  essentially  the  same,  differing  some- 
what in  the  same  degree  as  the  pumpkin  in  South 
Dakota  from  that  in  New  Englaud — one  large  and 
another  small,  one  with  little  flavour  and  the  other- 
richer  in  food  qualities.  The  difference  between  sorts 
of  rubber,  however,  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
methods  employed  in  gathering  the  sap.  It  happens 
that  the  natives  of  the  Amazon  Valley  have  always 


taken  pains  in  the  curing  of  rubber.  While  climatic 
conditions  in  that  country  may  have  had  their  in- 
fluence upon  the  character  of  ' Para,”  the  condition 
in  which  this  rubber  is  exported  has  become  a prime 
factor  in  making  it  a favourite  with  manufacturers. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  African  sorts  are 
so  full  of  bark  and  stones  as  to  make  them  almost 
, unfit  for  use.  At  one  time  “Assams”  were  almost 
, unmarketable  in  New  York,  the  price  sinking  as  low 
as  10  cents  per  pound,  and  not  wanted  at  that.  One 
firm,  after  long  experimenting,  discovered  a cherni- 
cial  solution  in  which  the  rubber  was  washed,  the 
process  being  that  the  bark  and  other  impurities 
absorbed  the  chemicals,  making  them  so  heavy  that 
they  separated  from  the  gum  and  fell  to  the  bottom 
and  away.  This  company  made  a fortune  in  a moderate 
space  of  time  : but  they  put  up  gradually  the  price 
of  Assams,  from  the  fact  of  their  creating  a demand 
for  that  sort  of  rubber,  until  the  profits  became 
comparatively  small,  when  they  disposed  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  washing  to  some  leading  rubbermen,  who 
use  the  process  at  the  present  day. 

Para  rubber  is  more  largely  consumed  in  the  United 
States  than  any  other.  It  may  be  noted,  also,  that 
the  larger  share  of  tie  rubber  exported  from  Para 
comes  to  this  couutry.  There  are  three  grades — fine, 
medium,  and  coarse.  Fine  Para  is  the  standard  by 
which  all  other  grades  are  measured ; it  brings  the 
best  price,  and  probably  is  more  used  than  any  other. 
Should  it  become  irregular  in  quality  in  the  oper- 
ation of  curing  over  the  smoke  of  palm  nuts — as 
when  little  strips  of  virgin  gum  occur  in  the  grain 
— it  is  called  “medium,”  ana  its  price  is  lessened 
by  a cent  or  two  per  pound. 

The  “ coarse”  is  imperfect,  being  composed  of  the 
scrapings  and  refuse  of  the  fine  sorts,  and  sell  for 
about  two  thirds  of  the  price  of  the  better  grade.  It 
shrinks  considerably,  having  much  water  in  it,  and 
the  importer  generally  is  in  a hurry  to  turn  it  over 
to  the  manufacturer.  There  are  again  many  vari- 
ations in  Para  rubber  coming  from  different  localities 
on  the  Amazon.  This  sabject  is  involved  in  some 
obscurity  ; but  the  best  rubber  is  supposed  to  be  found 
on  the  River  Purus,  a tributary  of  the  Amazon, 
having  its  source  in  the  Andes."  Brazilians,  how- 
ever, are  apt  to  believe  that  the  locality  of  the  best 
sorts  is  unknown  to  Americans,  and  possibly  the 
Purus  may  not  be  the  locality. 

There  comes  from  Peru,  at  the  sources  of  the 
Amazon  and  its  tributaries,  a rubber  resembling 
the  Nicaragua  sheet,  and  called  Caucho.  This  rub- 
ber is  very  wet,  and  consequently  shrinks  vex-y  much, 
which  is  a serious  drawback.  It  is  considered  a good 
strong  rubber,  and  it  is  utilised  to  a considerable 
extent  by  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers. 

Of  Ceara  rubber,  there  are  three  grades,  numbered 
one,  two,  and  three  l-espectively.  It  is  called  a “mule 
gum,”  the  significance  being  that  it  is  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other,  it  being  so  deficient  in  elasticity 
as  to  cause  some  to  argue  that  it  is  not  rubber.  It 
is  a very  dry  rubber,  its  gathering  being  peculiar. 
The  tree  is  incised  at  the  beginning  of  the 
dry  season,  and  as  the  gum  oozes  from  the  want  it 
forms  on  the  outside  of  the  bark,  to  be  pulled  off  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  The  gathering  of  this  rubber 
seems  to  be  on  the  wane,  for  every  year  there  is  an 
extensive  migration  of  Ceara  people  to  Para,  bound 
for  the  forests  of  the  Amazon. 

From  Bahia  and  Pernambuco,  in  Brazil,  comes  a 
rubber  of  a different  grade  from  that  of  Para.  It 
is  cured  with  alum  and  salt  water.  The  Pernambuco 
comes  in  sheets,  and  is  of  a yellow-white  tinge.  That 
from  Bahia  is  not  so  good,  and  comes  in  round 
balls.  The  principal  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is 
very  damp,  entailing  a large  loss  to  the  importer 
from  shrinkage 

Of  Mangabeira  rubber,  there  are  three  grades,  very 
similar  to  the  Bahia  and  Pernambuco  sorts.  A grade 
that  has  a red  look  is  considered  superior,  and  sells 
for  5 or  10  cents  per  pound  higher  than  the  others. 

From  Central  America  comes  a variety  of  rubbers, 
distinctive  in  name  theoretically,  but  owing  to  the 
lines  of  transportation  centering  at  Greytown,  and 
the  transshipment  at  that  point  to  New  York, 
there  is  much  confusion,  one  sort  often  getting  sub- 
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stituted  for  another.  The  Pacific  mail  steamers 
gather  also  different  varieties  at  Panama  with  the 
same  confusion.  That  which  comes  from  Nicaragua 
is  called  Nicaragua  “sheet”  and  “scrap.”  The 
latter  comes  in  pieces  about  2£  feet  long,  weighing 
from  10  to  40  pounds.  In  the  gathering  of  rubber 
in  the  forest,  around  the  cuts  in  the  tree  a residuum 
is  left,  which  is  given  to  the  man  as  a perquisite, 
and  this  forms  “scrap,”  As  in  the  peculiar  mode 
of  gathering,  it  is  very  dry,  there  is  little  loss  in 
shrinkage,  and  this  quality  makes  it  a favourite  with 
manufacturers.  It  contains  some  bark,  but  not  so 
much  as  the  “ sheet."  The  sheet,  after  it  is  milled 
and  washed,  is  the  same  rubber  as  the  “scrap.” 
Both  are  cured  by  the  use  of  a vine  from  which 
a soapy  [?  alkaline]  substances  is  formed. 

There  is  another  grade  which  comes  from  Central 
America,  containing  a considerable  amount  of  ashes, 
due  to  its  being  smoked  over  the  latter.  It  comes 
in  thin  sheets  § to  f inch  thick.  It  is  a dry  rubber, 
there  not  being  so  much  loss  in  shrinkage ; but  it 
is  not  so  firm  as  the  other  grades,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  work.  There  also  comes  from  Central  American 
ports  a rubber  which  is  chiefly  grown  in  New  Gra- 
nada, and  is  called  “ Carthagena  strip.”  It  is  from 
If  to  2 inches  thick,  and  there  is  a great  deal  of 
Band  and  d rt  in  it.  It  is  a black,  tough  rubber. 

Honduras  furnishes  a great  deal  of  rubber  of  the 
Tuno  sort,  which  is  found  in  many  other  sections 
of  Central  America.  Guatemala  ranks  low  in  the 
American  varieties,  containing  a resinous  substance 
which  gives  it  a tarry  appearance.  It  comes  in 
sheets  pressed  together.  There  is  a rubber  which 
comes  from  Angostura  as  good  as  Para.  When  cut 
it  is  found  to  contain  little  spots  of  white  as  large 
as  a pea.  Tuxpan,  Mexico,  once  sent  a fine  grade 
of  strip  rubber ; but  as  the  trees  have  been  destroyed 
by  cutting  them  down  instead  of  tapping  for  rubber, 
the  imports  from  there  are  now  very  small.  The 
rubber  is  gathered  by  scraping  from  the  bark. 

Guayaquil  comes  in  large  flakes  or  lumps  of  a 
whitish  colour  in  the  best  sorts,  the  inferior  sorts 
being  porous,  and  exuding  a black  liquid  which 
stains  the  knife  and  hands.  As  in  a great  many 
“ Centrals  ” the  name  is  often  confounded  with  the 
sorts. 

Esmeralda  comes  from  Guiana,  is  a strip  rubber, 
and  is  also  made  into  “ sausages.”  Some  brokers 
are  of  the  opinion  that  very  little  of  the  real  Es- 
meralda finds  its  way  to  America,  it  being  almost 
indistinguishable  from  other  grades.  It  brings  a 
high  price.  Certainly  little  of  it  finds  its  way  to 
Europe,  brokers  not  quoting  it  there.  A great  deal 
of  the  rubber  gathered  in  Columbia  finds  its  way 
to  the  Amazon  and  Para. 

In  rubber  from  Asia  the  Assams  probably  take  the 
lead,  and  are  rated  above  coarse  Para  in  price. 
There  are  three  or  four  grades,  the  lower  ones  being 
very  dirty  and  all  of  them  requiring  much  washing. 

There  are  two  grades  of  rubber  coming  from  Bor- 
neo. The  rubber  from  that  source  was  first  called 
a gutta,  on  account  of  its  geographical  location,  but 
this  error  was  a palpable  one,  and  soon  corrected. 
It  is  a white,  soft,  porous  or  spongy  rubber,  the 
ores  being  filled  with  salt  water  or  whey.  The 
_ etter  grade  is  a fair  rubber,  but  the  second  grade 
is  often  when  cut  almost  as  soft  as  putty  and  practi- 
cally worthless. 

Of  Africans  there  are  many  varieties.  The  favourite 
sorts  come  from  Madagascar.  The  pinky  sort  comes 
in  the  shape  of  round  balls,  weighing  1|  to  4 pounds. 
It  is  not  so  strong  as  fine  Para.  There  is  always 
a good  demand  for  it,  and  it  is  rarely  found  in  store, 
being  sold  “to  arrive.”  This  sort  comes  from  Tama- 
tave.  There  are  two  or  three  variations  in  quality 
of  Madagascars,  but  the  grade  called  “black”  comes 
from  Majunga,  is  exported  in  small  balls,  and  has 
a dark  colour  when  cut. 

From  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  there  are  many 
varieties,  the  best  coming  iu  the  shape  called  “ thim- 
bles,” which  are  square  pieces  one  inch  each  way. 
The  rubber  is  very  dry,  and  is  in  good  demand  by 
mechanical  goods  manufacturers.  It  is  very  strong 
rubber,  and  naturally  has  little  shrinkage.  Tongues 
are  shaped  as  their  names  indicate.  There  is  con- 


siderable shrinkage,  but  it  is  a very  good  rubber. 
There  is  also  a small  ball  rubber  about  lj  inches 
in  diameter.  It  cuts  white,  and  is  fairly  firm. 

Congo  ball  is  made  from  small  strips  of  rubber 
and  rolled  into  balls,  from  1 to  2£  inches  in  dia- 
meter. It  is  a firm  and  very  elastic  rubber,  but 
there  is  more  or  less  bark  in  it,  and  as  manufacturers 
do  not  always  have  proper  machinery  to  exclude  it, 
they  do  not  buy  readily. 

Sierra  Leone  comes  in  balls  3 to  4 inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  is  a very  fair  grade  of  rubber.  It  has 
a considerable  demand  from  boot  and  shoe  and 
mechanical  goods  men.  Like  all  West  Coast  rubbers 
it  reaches  us  by  way  of  Hamburg  or  Liverpool. 

The  finer  grade  of  Mozambique  is  called  “ white 
ball.”  It  resembles  Congo  ball  in  appearance,  and 
comes  in  about  the  same  shape.  The  “red  ball” 
is  mixed  with  a reddish  bark,  and  gets  its  name 
for  that  reason.  Oftentimes  both  varieties  of  “ball” 
will  be  found  filled  in  the  centre  with  bark.  The 
rubber  is  then  called  “ unripe  Mozambique,”  and 
sells  for  10  cents  less  per  pound. 

From  Liberia  comes  a lump  rubber.  There  are 
three  rivers  in  Liberia  from  which  rubber  is  gathered, 
but  it  is  all  assembled  at  the  common  mouth  and 
the  grades  are  not  kept  separately,  making  a class 
of  rubber  which  is  very  variable,  and  therefore  dis- 
liked by  manufacturers. 

There  is,  on  the  whole,  a growing  tendency  to- 
ward the  use  of  Africans,  and  in  this  is  a true  check 
on  the  price  of  Para.  In  Centrals  there  seems  to 
be  a falling  off  in  the  production  consequent  upon 
a scarcity  of  labour,  which  has  been  from  time  to 
time  drawn  into  internal  enterprises.  In  Europe  the 
stocks  of  Africans  are  always  larger  than  of  Para, 
and  a steady  growth  is  very  noticeable.— Keio  Bulletin. 

- -e- — 

SCIENCE  NOTES. 

It  is  generally  known  that  in  prehistoric  days 
Egypt  was  a wooded  country,  visited  by  great  deluges 
of  rain,  which  made  the  Lower  Nile  Valley  a broad 
estuary,  fed  by  streams  which  thundered  over  cliffs 
now  dry  and  solitary  amid  the  desert  sands.  The 
sequences  of  these  changes— which  resulted  in  the 
Nile  being,  except  at  the  period  of  the  annual  rise, 
when  it  covers  its  old  bed,  now  the  only  tillable 
part  of  the  country,  confined  to  the  comparatively 
narrow  channel  it  has  worn  for  itself — have  now 
been  worked  out  by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie,  who  has 
done  so  much  for  the  archeology  of  Egypt.  By 
means  of  the  gravels,  river  mud,  and  other  remains 
he  has  traced  these  slow  revolutions,  which  the 
remains  of  man  in  places  where  man  could  no 
longer  live  prove,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  have 
been  effected  since  man  inhabited  the  country, 
though,  as  the  weapons  found  are  rudely  chipped 
flints,  this  age  must  have  been  incalculably  remote. 

All  through  the  historic  period  complete  desiccation 
has  prevailed.  The  roads  marked  out  with  stones 
on  the  plains  at  Tel-el-Amara  in  1400  b.  c.  are  only 
destroyed  in  the  very  lowest  lines  of  the  water-courses. 
The  ancient  Egyptian  buildings  only  show  the 
effect  of  rare  storms  and  not  of  continued  rain, 
while  the  mud  deposits  throughout  this  age  are  at 
an  average  rate  of  four  inches  per  century.  What 
has  caused  this  desiccation  is  not  known.  There 
has  evidently  been  some  elevation  of  the  country. 
But  this  alone  will  not  account  for  the  absence 
of  rain.  As  Egypt  lives  by  the  Nile,  any  similar 
desiccation  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  or  in 
Central  Africa  would  mean  absolute  ruin  to  the 
Delta  and  desertion  of  the  up-river  country. 

The  growth  of  the  trees  was  largely  dependent 
on  the  rainfall;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  rainfall 
was  greatly  affected  by  the  trees.  By  aiding,  as  we 
know  they  do,  passing  clouds  to  discharge  their 
load,  and  by  protecting  springs,  they  kept  up  a 
supply,  and,  moreover,  pevented  the  showers  sweeping 
off  instead  of  sinking  into  the  soil.  Wherever  the 
timber  has  been  recklessly  destroyed  desiccation 
and  other  mischief  have  followed  in  its  train.  When 
the  Arab  conquerors  came  to  North  Africa  they 
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marched  from  Tunis  to  Tangier  under  the  shade 
trees  and  among  thickly-peopled  villages,  where 
nowadays  there  is  nothing  but  desert  and  jackals. 
The  United  States  is  the  latest  country  to  get 
alarmed  over  the  mischief  caused  by  the  clearing 
of  great  tracts  without  any  kind  of  intelligent 
supervision.  Rivers — the  Schuylkill,  for  example — 
are  getting  too  feeble  to  carry  off  the  ever-increasing 
impurities  which  pour  into  them,  and  the  water-supply 
of  whole  districts  is  in  such  danger  that  tree 
cultivation  is  now  a serious  subject  for  the  new  world. 
— Daily  Chronicle. 

— -.v 

AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 

The  ill  wind  that  has  seriously  wrecked  the  trade 
in  nitrate  of  soda  has  much  cheapened  this  fertiliser 
in  a dry,  harsh  season,  when  the  farmer  badly  wants 
the  article  to  top-dress  his  laud.  The  market  has 
been  quite  in  a panic  state  for  the  last  three  months, 
and  in  Lille,  Dunkirk,  and  other  French  ports  the 
losses  of  merchants  have  been  frightful,  and  the  prin- 
cipal of  a great  firm,  M.  Morel,  has  lately  committed 
suicide.  Large  accumulations  of  stocks  and  lowness 
of  freights  are  regarded  as  the  causes  of  ruinous  de- 
preciation— nearly  40s.  a ton. 

Sunflower  bread  seems  one  of  the  food  varieties  of 
Russia.  The  seeds  yield  much  oil,  the  leaves  are  used  for 
fodder,  the  stalks  for  fuel.  An  experiment  made  in  re- 
cent years  in  Norfolk  gaveagood  return  to  the  farmer, 
but  was  not  repeated.  The  crop  was  insured  luckily, 
for  English  weather  partly  ruined  it  in  a thunder-storm. 

Austria-Hungary,  Switzerland,  andthe  Mid-Rhine  dis- 
tricts send  lamentations  that  the  “splendid  blossoms” 
that  were  out  on  the  fruit  trees,  have  been  severely 
blighted  by  such  frosts  and  snowfall  at  the  end  of  April 
as  had  not  been  known  in  the  present  generation. 

A hot  and  dry  summer  is  expected  by  some  na- 
turalists, who  have  observed  many  lady-birds  in  Kent, 
where  these  “ birds  ” clear  the  hops  of  insect  pests. 

What  are  those  farmers  about  who  are  suffering  a 
loss  of  over  a million  pounds  a year  through  buying 
adulterated  and  inefficient  chemical  manures  ? They 
can  get  value  for  their  money  if  they  will  go  to  firms 
of  established  reputation.  Legislation  for  infants  is 
becoming  quite  an  election  cry. — Daily  Graphic. 


NOTES  ON  POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

By  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor,  f.l.s.,  f.g.s.,  &c., 
Editor  of  “Science  Gossip.” 

We  Britishers  shall  have  to  look  after  our  cotton 
trade.  Hitherto  we  have  practically  had  the  monopoly 
of  it.  Then  America  stepped  in  as  a competitor — 
afterwards  Germany.  The  latter  country,  we  are  told, 
has  increased  its  cotton-spinning  industry  within  the 
last  decade  by  ten  per  cent.  The  Japanese  do  not 
intend  to  depend  on  England  or  any  other  part  of  the 
world  for  their  woollen  fabrics.  There  has  already 
been  started  in  that  lively  country  a woollen  mill, 
and  the  company  owning  it  is  a purely  Japanese  one. 
Every  member  is  a native,  and  they  are  so  alive  to 
the  situation  that  they  have  sent  representatives  to 
our  English  woollen  manufacturing  centres,  such  as 
Bradford  and  Huddersfield,  to  pick  up  the  necessary  tips. 

A good  deal  has  been  said  and  argued  about  by 
botanists  concerning  the  origin  and  reasons  for  the 
existence  of  poisons  in  plants.  Formerly,  the  devil 
and  the  *'  fall  of  man  ” (or  rather  of  woman)  was  deemed 
a quite  sufficient  explanation.  People  thought  they 
put  all  sorts  of  plants  in  a respectable  position  when 
they  condescended  to  eat  them,  raw  or  cooked. 
What  the  plants  thought,  I cannot  say — although  I 
have  always  been  sorry  for  the  poor  plants.  To  live 
for  the  sake  of  being  eaten  cannot  be  cheerful,  even 
for  a low-minded  cabbage  or  potato.  The  fact  is,  the 
so-called  poisonous  secretions,  (perhaps  excretions)  in 
plants,  which  animals  do  not  like,  are  all  more  or  less 
protective.  But  animals  must  live,  and  if  vegetarian 
creatures  cannot  get  exactly  what  they  want,  they 
must  take  what  they  can  get.  So,  the  poisonous  plants 


have  gone  on  secreting  all  torss  of  poison  in  leaves, 
stems,  and  roots,  and  the  slugs,  Ac.,  have  acquired 
(like  opium-eaters)  the  power  of  not  only  eating  the 
poisoned  leaves,  but  of  enjoying  them.  * Of  course, 
millions  of  their  kind  have  died  off  in  the  process  of 
this  evolution.  The  game  is  a well-understood  one. 
It  is  simply  that  between  the  most  penetrating  naval 
guns  and  the  least  penetrative  armour-clad  ships. 

I refer  to  this  most  interesting  matter  now,  because 
I see,  in  a very  recent  number  of  a scientific  journal, 
a query  concerning  the  “uses  ' of  poisons  in  plants. 
It  is  useless  to  go  to  the  devil  for  an  explanation, 
as  our  devout  forefathers  generally  did.  If  poisonous 
plants  have  not  won  in  the  long-continued  game  of 
vegetable  “Nap”  they  must  pay  up.  The  so-called 
“animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms”  have  been  playing 
“Nap”  for  a hundred  millions  of  years  at  least. 
Plants  do  not  want  to  be  eaten  any  more  than 
Christians,  except  under  special  circumstances,  and 
then  they  are  honest  enough  to  advertise  the  fact  in 
some  way  or  another.  Plants  like  to  live  and  enjoy 
themselves  (in  a quiet  vegetable  way)  like  some  of 
us  old  fogies  do.  So  you  cannot  blame  them  if  they 
do  their  level  best  to  secrete  poisons  in  their  leaves, 
roots,  seeds,  or  fruits ; if  so  be  this  secretion  protects 
them  and  their  kind. 

Yet  in  spite  of  their  poison  some  plants  are  eaten. 
A few  species  of  slugs  feed  upon  the  foxglove,  which 
yields  digitaline  (a  decided  poisonl  and  although  the 
laburnum  tree  is  undoubtedly  poisonous,  rabbits  will 
gnaw  it.  You  Australian  people  know  by  this  time 
that  they  will  gnaw  anything,  except  a county-court 
summons.  The  oleander  is  one  of  the  most  poisonous 
plants  in  the  world,  as  every  student  and  lover  of  the 
delightful  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  is  well  aware,  yet  the 
caterpillar  of  the  oleander  hawk  moth  has  defeated  the 
“sagacity”  of  the  poisonous  plant.  One  of  our  most 
powerfully  poisonous  native  English  plautsisthe  deadly 
nightshade.  It  has  such  a botanical  tradition  of  terrors, 
a veritable  and  vegetable  Madame  Tussaud’s  “ Chamber 
of  Horrors,  ” that  for  hundreds  of  years  this  plant  has 
been  regarded  by  all  our  country  people  as  a kind  of 
incarnated  vegetable  devil.  The  ladies,  however,  with 
their  usual  adroitness,  turned  the  devil  to  account  (as 
they  usually  do),  so  although  its  generic  name  was 
that  of  one  of  the  three  Fates,  the  specific  name 
revealed  the  fact  that  women  who  wanted  to  be  good- 
looking  used  thisplant  (or  rather  its  decoction)— hence 
its  name  of  bella-donna.  There  can  be  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  “ belladonna”  is  a most  poisonous  plant. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  natural  order  as  the  potatoes — 
but,  in  England,  I have  never  found  this  suggestively 
poisonous  plant  except  near  ruined  nunneries.  It  is 
seldom  collected  near  ruined  monasteries,  although  I 
have  discovered  it  lingering  there.  There  is  in  our 
old  country  at  least,  and  I prognosticate  in  Australia, 
a possib'e  botanical  archaeology.  Plants  linger  round 
ruins  longer  than  the  ruins  linger. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  B.  E.  Fernow, 
chief  of  the  Forestry  Division  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  existing  American 
railroads  annually  require  73,000,000  ties,  equal  to 
365,000,000  cubic  feet  of  lumber,  which  latter  could  only 
be  produced  by  1,000,000  acres  of  natural  forest  land. 
Timber  is  advancing  in  value  every  year,  for  it  is  getting 
scarcer.notmoreabundant.  The  world  will  find  this  out 
before  long.  It  is  much  easier  to  cut  down  a big  tree 
than  to  grow  one,  and  takes  a shorter  time.  The 
Yankees,  therefore,  are  going  in  for  metal  ties  for 
their  railroads. — Australasian. 


Bones  and  Shells. — A reader  wishes  to  know  if 
the  hens  can  get  lime  from  bones  as  easily  as  from 
other  materials,  and  writes  : — “ Is  it  necessary  to  give 
shells,  limestone  or  lime  in  any  form  if  I feed  bones 
to  my  fowls?”  The  bones  are  more  soluble,  are 
digestible  and  'contain,  also,  both  carbonaceous  and 
nitrogeneous  matter.  A shell  is  of  the  same 
composition  as  limestone,  marble  and  chalk.  A 
bone  contains  both  mineral  and  animal  matter,  and 
is  food.  It  is  phosphate  of  lime,  being  the  best 
form  of  lime  known  for  poultry, — Florida  Agriculturist. 
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To  the  Editor. 

THE  STABILITY  OF  THE  OEYLON  TEA 
INDUSTRY. 

38,  MinciDg  Lane,  E.  C.,  London,  13th  May. 
Dear  Sir,— We  hand  herewith  an  article  on 
tea  whioh  appeared  in  the  London  Financial  News 


sent  to  the  formation  of  the  Association  which  will 
not  take  definite  shape  until  practically  all  the  cin- 
chona planters  of  the  whole  world  shall  have  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  join. 

The  Association  will  he  managed  by  a Committee 
of  12  (6  in  London  and  6 in  Amsterdam)  chosen  from 
among  the  leading  members  of  the  Bark  trade  in  its 
two  chief  oentres  and  these  gentlemen  will  both  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  Association  and  also  safeguard  the 
interests  of  all  those  who  are  now  in  any  way  in- 
terested c-ither  in  the  cultivation  or  in  the  sale  of 
cinchona. — Signed  for  the  Trading  Founders, 

Rivers  Hicks. 


of  May  6th. 

As  we  deemed  the  statements  respecting  Ceylon 
misleading,  and  unfair  to  those  interested  in  tea 
plantations,  we  at  onoe  wrote  the  enclosed  letter, 
which  appeared  in  print  on  the  9th  and  we  hope 
may  correct  the  wrong  impressions  produced  by 
the  artiole. 

A letter  whioh  has  sinoe  been  printed,  signed 
by  Mr.  Hawes,  does  not  weaken  the  position  we 
have  taken  up,  nor,  in  our  opinion,  need  reply. 
—Yours  faithfully, 

W.  JAS.  & HY.  THOMPSON, 

[The  letters  referred  to  are  quoted  by  Mr.  John 
Ferguson  in  his  letter  on  page  42.— Ed.  T.  A.] 


PROPOSED  CINCHONA  SYNDICATE. 


TEA  IN  INDIA  AND  OEYLON. 

Upcountry,  June  4th. 

Dear  Sir, — The  note  of  warning  to  the  planters 
in  your  London  Letter  of  May  13th  haB  not  come  a 
clay  too  eoon.  India  has  resources,  both  in  soil 
and  climate  (the  latter  giving  the  tea  a rest),  that  we 
have  not ; they  have  also  an  unlimited  reserve  of  new 
land  to  fall  baok  upon,  that  we  also  have  not— the 
struggle  between  the  two  is  only  now  beginning, 
and,  it  is  a case  of  who  has  got  the  greatest 
amount  of  mineral  matter  in  the  soil,  available  for 
tea.  Allowing  other  conditions  to  be  equal,  this  will 
decide  who  is  going  to  take  the  cake.— Yours  truly, 
AN  OLD  COFFEE  STUMP. 


London,  May  13th. 

Dear  Sir,— By  today’s  registered  book  post  I am 
sending  you  two  copies  of  the  papers  connected 
with  the  proposed  Cinchona  Association,  which 
ia  at  the  present  moment  engaging  the  serious 
attention  of  a'l  sections  of  the  trade. 

It  is  not  however,  intended  to  form  the  Associa- 
tion until  the  bark  unit  shall  have  fallen  below 
one  penny  and  until  planters  shall  have  proved 
that  they  really  desire  higher  prices  by  showing 
their  willingness  to  join.  — Yours  faithfully, 

RIVERS  HICKS. 


Cinchona  Association,  Limited. 

Capital  £1,000,000  (£100,000  to  be  called  up).  Offic  0 
London  and  Amsterdam-  i 

It  is  proposed  to  associate  all  persons  interested 
in  the  cultivation  or  in  the  sale  of  Cinchona  with 
a view  to  raising  its  price. 

The  Association,  when  formed,  Will  at  once  contraot 
for  the  World’s  crops  or  shipments  of  Bark  during 
3 years,  at  a price  a little  over  that  ruling  in  the 
market  immediately  before  the  formation  of  the  Com 
pany,  and  will  resell  them  as  required  at  an  advance 
in  price  of  Id  or  2d  a uDit. 

The  net  profits  thus  made  will  be  divided  equally 
between  those  who  shall  have  provided  the  bark  and 
those  who  shall  have  found  the  money,  with  which 
to  finance  it  thus: — . . 

A planter  who  shall  sell  to  the  Association  £1,000 
worth  of  Bark  will  receive  his  £1,000  cash  against 
deliveries,  and  in  addition,  even  if  he  take  no  shares 
in  the  Association,  will  get  one-half  of  the  net  pro- 
fit* whioh  the  Association  shall  make  on  the  resale 
of  £1,000  worth  of  its  purchases.  If  however  the  planter 
shall  also  subscribe  for  £1,000  share  iu  the  Association 
he  will  receive  beside  his  £1,000  cash  against 
deliveries  the  whole  of  the  net  profits  resulting  from 
the  sale  by  the  Asso.’iation  of  £L,000  worth  of  its 

purchases.  ... 

The  profits  of  the  Association  will  be  subject  to  no 
deduotion  in  respect  of  the  cost  of  its  formation 
until  the  price  of  Barks  shall  have  advanced  to  2d 
per  unit,  after  whioh  10  °/o  of  its  profits  will  be  paid 
to  the  Founders  and  this  payment  will  constitute 
the  sole  remuneration  of  the  founders. 

Planters  are  requested  to  apply  for,  fill  up  and 
sign  “Planters’  offer  and  contract”  forms  and  then 
to  return  them  to  their  own  European  representa- 
tives, for  by  so  doing  they  will  express  their  con- 


[This letter  has  been  largely  answered  by 
anticipation  in  the  artiole  which  appeara  on 
page  4l.  But  we  are  glad  of  the  reference  to 
our  soil,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  that  its  quality, 
especially  for  the  growth  of  tea,  has  been  very 
unduly  under-rated.  Of  course  we  speak  cf  soil 
wbioh  has  not  been  exhausted  by  maDy  years  of 
coffee  oulture.  Even  in  such  cases  much  may  be 
done  to  bring  the  soil  into  good  condition  by  the 
application  of  fertilizing  substances,  which  also  can 
be  ueeJ  indefinitely  to  postpone  the  exhaustion  of 
virgin  soil  or  soil  only  slightly  exhausted,  planted 
with  tea.  We  have  dealt  with  the  question  of  “rest;” 
and  as  regards  reserve  of  soil  to  fall  back  upon,  we 
must,  of  oourse,  admit  that  we  oannot  compete  with 
India,  although  there  is  still  considerable  room  for 
expansion,  if  lands  at  high  altitude  were  sold  subject 
to  conditions  of  tree  culture  in  good  proportion. 
Meantime  our  wisdom  is  to  concentrate  culture 
including  manure,  on  our  planted  area,  whioh,  if 
limited, is  well  supplied  with  means  of  communication, 
and  everywhere  muoh  nearer  the  seaport  than  any 
Indian  tea  district  is. — Ed.  T.  A.] 


VEGETABLE  PRODUCTION. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  30th  May  I 
noticed  an  article  evidently  from  yourself— under 
the  above  heading,  quoting  Surgeon-Major  ixirti- 
kar’s  observations  on  reproduction  by  means  of 
fruit-eating  birds,  I think  it  fair  to  your  readers  to 
tell  them,  and  you,  what  I have  all  my  life  ob- 
served. We  all  know  that  many  species  of  birds, 
particularly  the  pigeon  tribe,  eat  fruit  voraciously, 
the  smaller  birds  eating  smaller  fruit,  the  larger 
the  large-sized  kinds,  according  to  throat  or  swal- 
lowing capacity.  That  while  the  painted  pigeon 
(Sin.  battagoya,  Tam  itti  praa ) swallows  hundreds  of 
pala  or  ironwood  fruit  and  that  of  the  Ficus  reli- 
giosa,  the  great  fruit  pigeon,  the  occeanica,  bolts  a 
large  number  of  the  fruit  of  the  wild  nutmeg,  known 
locally  as  the  “ pal-manicum,”  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  true  nutmeg  by  a stranger  to 
Ceylon,  by  reason  of  the  exact  similarily,  between 
the  two,  both  possessing  in  common  the  yellow 
stiff  rind,  the  mace  and  the  lovely  shiny-dark 
brown  nut ; but  one  difference  there  is  and 
that  is,  that  while  the  nutmeg  of  the  “ Moluc- 
cas” grows  on  a moderate  sized  tree  more  a 
large  busk,  the  wiid  nutmeg  grows  to  the  height  of 
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30  to  40,  and  ev6D  50  feet ! These  pigeons  also  live 
on  the  fruit  of  the  “Teta,”  which  rubbed  on  the 
side  of  a new  chatty  clarifies  water — and  on  that  of 
the  Nux  vomica — found  in  all  our  lowland  jungles. 
These  large  pigeons  are  properly  inhabitants  of  the 
great  forests  on  the  bill  sides  ana  mountain  speers 
of  the  interior,  but  make  their  appearance  in  the  low- 
country  on  the  regular  fruit  of  the  season  in  the 
middle  of  the  year.  The  Wild  Nutmeg  is  very  common 
in  the  forests  and  jungles  of  the  sea  coast,  but  is  not 
met  with  inland,  or  further  west  from  us,  than  10 
or  14  miles  away,  but  the  seeds  of  the  wild  nutmeg 
they  swallow — in  their  later  feasts — are  dropped  by 
them  far  far  inland,  and  grow  rapidly  in  the  deep 
rich  vegetable  loam  of  the  mountain  zone,  but  they  die 
off  in  the  cold  ! and  wet  for  though  the  tree  lives 
and  luxriates  in  a moist  soil,  they  perish  under  tco 
much  rain  1 These  pigeons  are  gregarious,  for  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  yon  cannot  find  one  iu 
Ceylon  jungles,  but  are  widely  distributed.  David 
Stuart*  a brother  offioer  of  mine  saw  them  in  Mada- 
gascar. I have  seen  them  by  hundreds  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Neilgheries.  A friend  of  mine  ate  pie:  ty 
of  them  in  Assam,  and  in  the  Stra'ts  Settlements  they 
are  very  common,  while  Naturalists  of  all  countries  have 
noticed  them  all  over  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
sea.  We  call  them  the  Mada  Praa,  and  the  Sinhalese, 
the  ‘ Milugoya  ’ ! ! — Yours  very  truly,  R.  A. 

[Very  interesting,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  wild 
pigeons  conveyed  nutmeg  seeds  all  the  way  from 
Ceylon  to  the  Molluccas. — Ed.  T.  A.j 


The  “Earth  Mulch.” — Few  farmers  fully  realize 
the  importance  of  keeping  the  land  as  level  as 
possible  during  a drouth  and  an  inoh  or  two  of 
the  surface  stirred  frequently.  When  the  earth  is 
thrown  up  into  ridges,  the  heated  atmosphere 
penetrates  it  more  readily  than  it  would  a flat  surface 
and  carries  off  its  moisture.  But  a light  and  lose 
layer  of  earth,  if  lovel,  is  an  advantage  by  reason 
of  what  is  called  broken  oapillarity.  Where  a soil 
is  packed  and  dense,  the  particles  of  earth  lie  ciose 
together,  and  the  moisture  from  below  readily 
passes  along  from  one  to  other  until  it  reaches  the 
surface  and  is  evaporated  into  the  atmosphere  and 
lost.  But  when,  by  frequent  shallow  stirring,  the 
partioles  are  made  to  lie  as  far  apart  as  possible, 
the  oapillarity  iB  broken  and  the  passage  of  mois- 
ture from  the  subsoil  upward  is  impeded.  Kick 
suoh  a soil  with  the  toe  of  the  boot  and  tho  lino  of 
constant  moisture  will  bo  found  an  inch  or  two 
down,  while  in  a hard  soil  not  stirred  co  moisture 
will  be  found  for  several  inches.  Now,  every  rainfall, 
even  the  slightest,  will  make  a thin  crust  of  packed 
soil,  and  as  scon  as  this  dries  out  it  will  begin  to 
convey  the  moisture  up  from  below  faster  than  a 
broken  surface  would. — Florida  Dispatch,  May  5. 

Gambier  ( Uncaria  Gambier,  Roxb.)  was  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  Kew  Bulletin , 1889,  p.  247.  The  interest 
in  this  valuable  tanning  plant  appears  to  be  main- 
tained, and  efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  its 
cultivation  in  other  countries.  The  following  interest- 
ing report  from  Mr.  Henry  Walker,  Commissioner 
of  Lands,  Sandahan,  has  been  communicated,  to  Kew 
by  Mr.  William  M.  Crocker,  the  manager  of  the 
British  North  Borneo  Compnay,  15,  Leadenhall 
Street,  E.  C.: — 

“ I am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Gambier  plan- 
tation on  the  Crocker  Road  of  which  I took  charge 
in  September  appears  likely  to  be  a great  success. 
Up  to  the  end  of  September,  100  pepper  cuttings 
and  a few  Gambier  plants  had  been  planted,  and 
have  since  been  increased  to  587  pepper  cuttings 
and  3,020  Gambier  plants ; of  the  latter  there  lias 
not  been  a single  failure  and  all  are  growing  remark_ 

* Died  as  Ool.  Stuart;  married  a daughter  of  Gen. 
Fraser.— Ed.  T.  A. 


ably  strong  and  well,  generally  with  more  than  one 
shoot.  The  Gambier  Hill  has  just  been  cleaned  up 
and  the  plants  appear  about  16  inches  to  two  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  Chinese  gardeners  speak 
enthusiastically  of  the  growth  of  the  Gambier,  and 
say  it  beats  anything  they  ever  saw  in  Singapore, 
and  they  expect  to  take  a cutting  at  10  months  old. 

The  troubles  we  have  had  in  getting  pepper  cut- 
tings from  Singapore  have  prevented  any  extensive 
plantings,  but  I have  just  received  1,155  pepper  cut- 
tings through  Mr.  Joseph  Wheatley  by  one  of  the 
Chinese  gardeners  whom  I sent  to  collect  cuttings 
at  Bunda.  These  have  arrived  in  very  good  order. 

Since  my  return  I have  taken  in  hand  the  distribu- 
tion of  economic  plants,  and  as  I found  a large  number 
of  coffee  seedlings  under  the  trees  iu  the  Silam 
gardens,  I arranged  to  have  some  boxes  sent  up  by 
each  trip  of  the  “Normanhurst.”  The  Ceylon  coffee 
seeds  brought  by  me  are  not  yet  all  to  hand.  Mr. 
Dunlop  writes  me  from  Pemingah  (acknowledging 
some  seeds)  to  say  he  has  found  three  coffee  trees 
planted  up  Senanghal  two  years  old  and  bearing  well. 
They  were  planted  by  Hadii-Moussa  at  my  request. 

I have  laid  down  a large  quantity  of  Gambier  seed, 
but  it  takes  a few  month’s  time  before  it  is  available 
for  planting,  and  I am  taking  two  Chinese  to  Labuan 
who  will  collect  pepper  cuttings  and  return  as  soon 
as  possible.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
object  with  which  the  garden  was  started,  viz.,  the 
distribution  of  pepper  cuttings  and  Gambier  plants, 
and  later  on  we  shall  be  able  to  collect  our  own 
Gambier  seed,  which  will  be  a boon  as  it  suffers  from 
the  transport  from  Singapore.  I gave  some  Gambier 
seed  to  one  of  the  estates  in  Marndu  Bay  to  make 
a trial  planting  and  to  ensure  a supply  of  seed  for 
that  district.  I am  taking  some  to  the  west  coast  to 
give  to  the  pepper  planters. — Kew  Bulletin. 

Indian  Tea  and  Chicago. — The  Calcutta 
Englishman  says : — Chicago  promises  to  be  a meo:o- 
rable  name  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  tea  Vade. 
It  is  evident  that  the  industry  ia  thoroughly  roused 
to  the  importacco  of  the  occasion,  and  means  to 
push  its  interests  at  the  World’s  Fair  as  it  has  never 
done  before.  Ceylon  has  already  secured  two  lakhs 
to  cover  expenses;  and  whatever  advertisement  in 
large  capital  letters  can  do  for  her  will  be  done.  In 
a popular  Exhibition,  however,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
remember  that  the  most  <ff*ctive  adv.  rtising  is  r:ot 
always  done  in  capital  letters.  The  amount  of  spac1 
occupied,  the  amount  of  placarding  indulge!  iD,  the 
amount  of  money  spent  in  any  way  that  is  merely 
lavish,  is  as  nothing  compared  with  a litilo  pictur- 
eequeness  and  novelty  in  the  disposition  of  the  exhibit, 
The  popular  fancy  must  be  caught,  and  this  can  be 
done  by  introducing  the  element  of  originality.  Some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  an  Indian  pagoda,  as 
attractive  as  possible,  may  hold  the  exhibit. 

A constant  supply  of  fresh  tea,  offcrel  gratis 
may  be  the  fragrant  means  of  conversion,  and  real 
Kitmutgars,  the  most  impressive  that  caD  be  found, 
should  play  an  importance  part  in  the  scheme.  Much 
will  depend  upon  the  energy,  skill,  and  O.ste  of  the 
gentleman  deputed  by  the  Association  to  look  after 
their  interests.  Iu  fact,  the  success  of  the  exhibit  lies 
uv  this  nutshell.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Americans  ar6  not  addicted  to  tea  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent  as  the  English.  Coffee  appeals  more 
soothingly  to  the  national  temperament,  and  coffee  is 
the  national  breakfast  beverage.  The  institution  of 
“afternoon  tea”  is  practically  confired  to  the  few  among 
them  who  take  it  not  because  they  like  it,  hut  because 
it  is  the  Englifh  and  therefore  U e prop°r  thing  to  do. 
Americans  who  drink  tea  do  so  largely  berause  it  is 
more  < concmical  than  coffee.  An  important  point  to 
bring  out  wil!,  therefore,  be  the  economy,  as  well  as 
the  superiority  in  flavour  of  Indian  tea.  i h?  luxurious 
aromatic  quality  of  Kangi  a Yalley  Orange  Pekoe  may 
be  quite  thrown  away  upon  an  American  housewife 
who  would  be  impressed  for  the  rest  of  her  days  if  she 
were  convinced  th.t  one  tea  spoonful  of  Indian  tea 
makes  as  strong  a brew  a°  two  or  three  of  Chinese. 
And  in  the  end,  the  appeal  is  to  the  American  house- 
wife. 
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PLANTING  NOTES  FROM  THE  NILGIRIS. 

Coonooe,  June  1. — The  season  of  1891-92  is  well 
nigh  over  on  the  Niigiris,  exempt  on  a few  high  estates, 
where  the  crop  has  been  slow  in  ripening  and  where 
picking  is  still  going  on  ; and  we  sre  now  just  entering 
on  the  season  of  1892-93.  as  far  as  one  can  julge  at 
present,  prospeots  are  good  on  nearly  all  the  estates 
which  have  been  under  proper  cultivation.  Biossom 
on  some  low-lying  estates  came  out  as  early  as  Febru- 
ary, which,  contrary  to  expectations,  set  well.  During 
March  and  April  all  the  estates  were  under  blossom, 
and  as  the  weather  then  was  on  the  whole  favourable, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  it  from  setting.  No  one 
expects  bumper  orops  next  season,  but  a good  average 
yield  is  confidently  looked  forward  to.  The  largest 
returns  will  probably  be  from  the  Adderly  Estate, 
situated  within  a few  miles  of  Coouoor,  which 
has  a young  orop  of  about  80  ton?  ou  it.  This 
estate  is  one  of  the  oldest  on  this  Bide  of  the 
Niigiris,  the  first  portion  of  it  having  being  opened 
out  early  in  the  fifties  ; it  is  most  favourably  situated 
in  a fine  rioh  valley,  and  easy  of  access  both  from 
Ooonoor  and  Mettapollium,  and  used  to  be  one  of  the 
best  paying  properties  on  these  hills,  having  often 
yielded  over  100  tons.  Some  years  ago,  however, 
when  leaf  disease  brake  out  in  a virulent  form  those 
who  owned  the  estate  lost  faith  in  coffee  and  cut  down 
the  expenditure  on  the  estate  at  the  very  time  the 
trees  required  the  greatest  amount  of  care  and  culti- 
vation, with  the  result  that  the  yield  fell  to  about  a 
quarter  of  wbat  it  used  to  be.  About  two  years  ago 
it  was  acid  to  two  of  the  most  enthusiastic  planters 
in  Coonoor,  who  rightly  consider  that  proper  culti- 
vation alone  is  necessary  to  mike  coffee  a paying 
speculation.  These  gentlemen,  having  perfect  faith 
in  coffee,  cultivated  the  estate,  both  in  a praotioal 
and  liberal  manner,  with  the  result  that  they 
have  now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a splendid 
orop  on  the  trees,  and  with  every  prospect  of 
large  yields  in  the  future.  During  the  late  dis- 
pute between  planters  and  Government,  with  res- 
pect to  the  value  of  portions  of  the  estates  taken  up 
by  the  Nilgiri  Railway,  one  of  the  arguments  brought 
forward  by  the  Government  Solicit  r in  support  of 
the  very  low  valuations  put  on  the  portions  required 
for  the  railway,  was  that  as  the  trees  were  over  30 
years  of  age  they  were  old,  passed  bearing  fair  crop?, 
and  liable  to  die  out ; and  although  the  evidence  of 
several  well-known  and  experienced  planters  went  to 
show  the  contrary,  yet  the  hypothesis  adduced  by 
the  Government  Solicitor  teuded  to  lower  the  value 
of  the  estates  in  the  eyes  of  the  Judge.  The  pre- 
sent crop  on  Adderly  should  be  a conclusive  proof 
that  an  estate  between  30  and  40  years  of  age  is 
still  valuable  property  and  capable,  with  proper  culti- 
vation, of  yielding  large  crops. 

The  weather  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  days 
has  been  very  unpleasant  and  unsettled.  A nasty 
wind,  accompanied  with  slight  showers,  blows  all  day 
and  night.  Whether  this  is  the  burst  of  the  South- 
West  monsoon  or  not,  it  is  hard  to  tell  as  yet;  if  it  is 
tbe  monsoon  it  is  a very  mild  one ; but  let  u?  hope 
that  we  will  get  our  full  share  of  rain  later  on. 
The  quality  of  the  crop  greatly  depends  on  the  quan- 
tity of  rain  we  get  during  the  South-West  Monsoon. 
Although  the  rainfall  on  the  Niigiris  is  always  great 
during  the  North-East  than  during  the  South-West 
Monsoon,  yet  crop  prospects  .depend  to  a great  ex- 
tent on  the  latter,  and  any  failure  in  the  rains  dur- 
ing this  month,  and  July,  has  a most  deteriorating 
effect  on  the  quality  of  the  bean.  During  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  the  quality  of  Nilgiri  coffee  has 
been  rather  below  the  average  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  South-West  Monsoons.  This  year  a 
good  monsoon  is  predicted  and  let  us  hope  wo  shall 
Dot  be  disappointed.  Leaf  disease  has,  lam  glad  to 
say,  been  on  the  wane  during  the  last  12  months. 
I had  occasion  to  go  over  several  estates  lately, 
and  I was  rejoiced  at  not  being  able  to  find  signs 
of  the  disease  on  any  of  them.  We  may,  how- 
ever, not  be  quite  out  of  the  wood  yet  for  the 
worst  months  for  the  pest  are  July  and  August,  aud 
until  those  months  are  passed  it  is  best  not  to  be 
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too  sanguine.  Estates  are  this  year  looking  better 
and  freer  of  diseases  of  all  sorts  than  they  have  done 
for  years  past,  their  present  state  making  one  hope 
that  good  days  for  coffee  are  returning. 

All  estates  are  at  present  short  of  labour,  but  in 
another  week  or  two  most  of  the  coolies  will  return 
when  the  first  thing  to  be  done  will  be  to  weed  estates 
and  get  them  cleaned  up.  This  work  invariably  oc- 
cupies all  hands  for  tbe  best  part  of  a month,  and 
about  the  middle  of  July  handling  should  commence. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  handle  out  trees  laden  with 
orop  before  July,  as  the  berries  whioh  have  just  set 
are  liable  to  wither  when  exposed,  before  they  are 
a mouth  or  two  old.  Handling,  like  pruning,  is  a 
most  impartant  work  on  all  estates  and  one  which 
should  be  very  carefully  done  and  constantly  super- 
vised by  competent  meD,  as  the  succeeding  year’s 
orop  will  to  a great  extent  depend  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  trees  are  handled.  I have  heard  planters 
say  that  although  it  is  difficult  to  get  good  pruners 
yet  any  cooly  can  handle.  No  doubt  any  cooly  can  cer- 
tainly pull  out  young  wood,  but  merely  taking  oat 
wood  is  not,  what  is  commonly  understood  as  hand- 
ling. This  work,  to  be  properly  done  requires  a great 
deal  of  care  and  forethought.  If  too  much  of  the  wood 
is  pulled  off  now  it  will  be  a bad  lookout  for  next 
season’s  crop  as  very  little  fresh  wood  comes  out  after 
the  end  of  July,  and  such  wood  as  the  tree  may  about 
throw  out  late  in  the  year  will  not  be  ripe  enough 
for  blossoming  next  March  and  April.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  'oo  much  wood  is  left  it  becomes  too  great  a 
draiu  on  the  trees,  and  although  such  trees  often  throw 
out  a good  blossom,  yet,  except  under  very  favour- 
able circumstances,  tbe  blossom  invariably  fails  to 
set ; and  even  when,  under  very  favourable  circum- 
stances, the  blossom  on  trees  was  laden  with  wood 
does  set,  the  frees  deteriorate  and  the  orop  turns 
out  light  and  inferior  in  quality.  A coffee  tree 
should  be  handled  with  discretion,  and  according 
to  its  vigor.  Trees  which  are  strong  enough  to  bear 
a heavy  crop  should  have  more  wood  left  on  them 
than  weakly  ones.  Very  few  coolies  have  discre- 
tionary powers ; or  if  they  have  they  are  much  too 
apithetio  to  exercise  them.  Hence  it  is  very  necessary 
that  handling,  to  be  profitably  done,  should  be  con- 
ducted under  proper  supervision.  I almost  forgot  to 
mention  that  while  handing  all  gormandizers  should 
be  removed.  Gormandisers  are  generally  the  results 
of  too  heavy  pruning,  and  they  will  soon  kill  the 
tree  if  allowed  to  remain.  Some  little  time  ago 
I was  very  much  amused  to  hear  a planter,  who 
said  he  had  26  years’  experience,  say  that  gormandisers 
always  yield  the  heaviest  crops.  It  was  a great  comfort 
to  me  that  this  planter  hadn’t  the  working  of  any 
estate  I was  interested  in.  Handling  should  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  September,  or  at  the  very  latest 
by  the  middle  of  October.  On  no  account  should 
trees  be  interfered  with  after  October  as  they  should 
be  left  alone  to  ripen  the  crop.  If  from  any  oause 
this  work  is  not  completed  by  Ootober,  it  is  best  to 
leave  it  until  the  beginning  of  February,  when  the 
superfluous  wood  may  be  removed  while  pruning.  I 
by  do  meaus  advooate  such  a method,  but  I merely 
choose  between  two  evils,  as  it  is  better  to  remove 
the  surplus  wood  in  February  than  to  handle  in 
November,  December  and  January. 

Mr.  L.  Reilly,  who  for  the  last  30  years  or  so, 
was  oonnected  with  the  Hillgrove  Estate,  first  as 
Superintendent  and  then  as  part  owner,  severed  hia 
connection  by  selling  his  share  to  hia  partners  about 
a month  or  two  ago.  The  estate  is  a valuable  pro- 
perty of  about  300  acres  under  coffee  cultivation. — 
Madras  Mail,  June  4th. 


ASSAM  AND  CEYLON  AS  TEA  DISTRICTS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Indian  Tea  Association, 
Mr.  Playfair  thus  showed  how  unfavourably  the 
great  Brahmaputra  tea  region  compares  with  Ceylon 
in  facilities  of  communication  and  labour  supply  : — 
The  province  of  Assam,  moat  appropriately  called 
by  the  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  the  Eden  of  India,  is 
a conspioaous  example  of  the  strange  indiflfereuoe  with 
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which  tlia  Government  of  this  Empire  at  times  ad- 
ministers to  the  wants  of  its  best  supporters.  Left 
to  find  a means  of  communication  through  the  juDgle 
as  best  he  can,  and  hampered  by  wtll-meaning  but 
burdensome  restrictions  regarding  the  engagement  of 
labour,  history  will  jet  have  to  extol  the  indomitable 
force  of  character  that  was  displayed  by  the  British 
planters  who  engaged  in  the  early  cultivation  of  tea 
in  Assam,  and  Government  will  not  be  accused  of 
having  been  an  indulgent  father  to  the  industry.  The 
manner  in  which  lnrge  factories  have  been  established 
and  equipped  with  heavy  machinery,  transported 
thriugn  jungle  and  aero  3 roadless  traots,  is  noth- 
ing short  of  a marvel.  With  this  in  evidence,  it  is 
strange  to  have  to  add  that  even  now,  in  the  year 
of  Grace  1892,  the  province,  at  all  events  on  the 
Surma  Valley  side,  con  iuues  to  be  roadless.  How 
different  to  the  experience  of  the  Western  world, 
where  a commercial  Government  leads  the  van  with 
railroad  and  telegraph  wire.  The  district  of  Cachar, 
in  area  as  large  as  oDe-sixth  of  Scotland,  cannrt  boast 
of  one  good  road  of  a mile  in  length.  How  can  it  when 
the  Provincial  grant  for  road  construction  is  about 
Rl,600  per  annum,  or  probably  less  than  the  sum  ex- 
pended in  putting  eoorkey  round  Government  House 
before  his  Excellency  returns  from  the  Hills?  1 do 
not  complain,  sir,  of  the  latter  expenditure,  but  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  former  contribution.  When  riding 
during  the  rains  of  1890  from  Silcbar  station  towards 
Luckipur  1 was  advised  to  make  a detour  through  rice 
lands  rather  than  continue  on  the  Government  road, 
although  tie  horse  was  thereby  plunged  to  the  girths 
in  mud  and  water.  There  is  surely  reason  to  complain 
of  such  continued  neglect.  The  projected  railway  will 
doubtless  materially  assist  through  communication, 
but  to  he  thoroughly  useful  there  must  be  auxiliary 
roadways  leading  to  the  line,  and  the  age  and  impor- 
tance of  the  industry  has  surely  earned  for  it  the  right 
to  press  upon  the  administration  the  necessity  for  these 
communications.  Not  earth  heaps  but  cart  roads,  made 
fit  for  traffic. 

Our  fine  teas  should  no  longer  bo  subjected  to  risks  of 
exposare  while  in  transit.  It  can  he  no  excuse  that  the 
Assam  District  is  waterlaid  during  the  rains.  Bengal  is 
equally  submerged  and  the  difficulty  can  be  overcome. 
The  staff  and  establishment  of  the  Public  Works  De- 
partment stationed  at  Shillong  should  be  capable  of 
devising  measures  to  overcome  this  drawback.  ADd 
I would  have  introduced  in  parenthesis  the  remark, 
that  while  the  Public  Works  Service  is  supported  by 
many  excellent  and  well -qualified  native  Engineers, 
Assam  with  its  rough  climate  may  not  be  the  most 
appropriate  province  for  their  administration  and 
employment.  Tho  Euiopean  Engineer  when  on  toue 
during  the  rains  finds,  through  the  hospitality  of  the 
residents,  accommodation  with  which  the  native 
Engineer  cannot  suit  himself  equally  well.  And  the 
European  coming mto  closer  contict  with  the  planter 
ascertains  the  want  of  the  district  better.  I don’t 
think  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  bad  Government  deve- 
loped the  province  in  the  most  energetic  and  enticing 
manner,  welcoming  the  investment  of  British  capital, 
being  solicitous  for  a profitable  return  thereupon,  it  is 
probable  that  Ceylon  would  never  have  arisen  as  a 
powerful  competitor  iu  the  production  of  tea  for  the 
resources  of  Assam  and  the  Himalayas  are  capable  of 
producing  the  world’s  consumption  of  tea  as  it 
is  at  present  known,  both  as  regards  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  required.  The  latter  consider- 
ation causes  me  to  revert  to  the  labour  question 
with  which  administration  is  so  closely  identified. 
To  cultivate  tea,  and  especially  to  produce  the 
fine  quality  now  required,  an  adequate  supply 
of  labour  is  essential.  To  do  so  economically,  a 
settled  population  is  desirable,  or,  failing  this, 
the  employment  of  harvesters  would  be  suitable. 

I hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Emi- 
gration Act  of  1882  may  be  repealed,  to  be  sup- 
planted by  a simple  Contract  Act,  and  that  the 
Protector  of  Inland  Emigrants  may  be  promoted 
to  be  Census  Adviser  to  the  Government  of  India. 
Since  we  last  met  the  consus  of  Iudia  has  beeu 
published,  showing  that  Assam  has  only  112  prr- 
ous  to  the  square  mile  as  compared  with  734 


Bengal,  413  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  and 
old  persons  in  Oudh.  Those  engaged  in  the  tea 
industry  are  too  painfully  aware  that  under  the 
present  system  it  costs  R125  per  adult  to  pass 
coolies  from  Btngal  to  Assam,  and  this  too  while 
Government  is  perplexed  regarding  the  welfare 
ot  the  surplus  population  in  the  provinces  just 
named.  This  Association  might  approaoh  his 
Excellency  the  Viceroy  on  the  labour  require- 
ments of  the  tea  districts  and  their  value 
as  a field  for  emigration.  It  is  well-known  that 
tmmigi  ants  emerge  from  poverty  to  competency 
when  they  pass  Dhubri.  Is  it  not,  therefore, 
a mj  stery  that  a paternal  Government  makes 
no  attempt  to  populate  Assam  ? In  addition  to  em- 
ployment to  be  derived  from  the  tea  industry,  there 
are  large  tracts  of  lands  and  churs  on  tho  Brahma- 
putra most  suitable  for  tbe  cultivation  of  jute,  rice 
wheat,  and  seeds;  valuable  mineral  deposits,  and’ 
vegetable  products,  abound.  This  additional  produce 
our  Docks  are  waiting  to  teceive,  and,  I might  almost 
add,  require.  Droughts  are  uukcowD,  aud  if  the 
lauds  of  Aeeam  were  brought  under  cultivation 
famiues  in  Eastern  India  would  in  all  probability  be 
no  louger  formidable.  Railway  and  road  communi- 
cation with  Bengal  would  facilitate  immigration, 
and  a'tbough  the  lea  industry  has  survived  existing 
difficulties  I hope  this  Association  will  not  sneoumb 
through  loDg  delay  to  Indian  lethargy,  but  press  for 
their  removal.  For  it  looks  as  if  it  has  become 
necessary  to  export  our  teas  at  a co3t  not  exceeding 
3d.  per  lb.  to  uphold  profits. 

The  opening  of  the  Chit(agong-A>sim  Railway  must 
herald  a new  era  for  the  province,  and  let  us  hope 
this  may  be  only  a foretaste  of  the  goed  things 
Government  intends  to  provide.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  been  favoured  with  an  interview  with  the 
agent  of  this  railway,  and  I am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  state  that  Mr  Buyers  has  expressed  himself  fully 
alive  to  the  interests  of  the  tea  industry.  He  has  deter 
miued,  as  far  as  it  lies  iu  his  power,  to  protect  planters 
against  annoyance  and  lo3s  in  having  their  labour 
enticed  away  by  contractors  to  construct  embankments. 
He  proposes  to  insert  a clause  that  the  engage- 
ment of  euoh  labour  will  cancel  the  eontraot.  At  tbe 
same  time,  Mr.  Buyers  will  be  happy  to  offer  con- 
tracts of  earthwork  to  planters,  or  hire  their  surplus 
labour  during  the  cold  weather  mouths.  I feel  sure 
that  this  announcement  will  be  received  with  much 
favour  and  appreciation  by  both  planters  and  by  Cal- 
cutta Agents.  Mr.  Buyers  further  stated  that  he 
proposes  to  commence  work  simultaneously  all  along 
tbe  Ohitlagong-Comilla-Silchar  section,  to  endeavour 
to  complete  it  within  two  or  at  most  three  years. 
This  he  stated  in  reply  to  an  appeal  made  by  the" 
Chamber  for  the  construction,  first,  of  the  section  to 
connect  Fenchuganj  with  Silcbar  station,  and  admit 
of  easy  communication  between  Calcutta  Bnd  Silcbar 
throughout  the  year.  Mr.  Buyers  does  not  at  present 
coris'der  that  tbe  latter  portion  could  be  constructed 
more  rapidly  were  special  endeavours  to  be  devoted  to 
this  section.  Another  important  consideration  has  been 
disclosed,  viz.,  that  with  the  extension  of  the  Central 
Bengal  Railway  beyond  Jessore  through  Madanpur 
to  a point  opposite  Chandpur,  produce  from  Assam, 
Cachar  and  Syltut  might  reach  Calcutta  without 
breaking  bulk,  the  importance  of  which  those  present 
at  this  meeting  will  fully  appreciate.  The  train  would 
be  ferried  acioss  from  Chandpur.  The  Jute  Manu- 
facturers’ Association  has  already  considered  the 
extension  to  Madaripur  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
that  trade,  and  this  Association  will  doubtless  now 
become  interested  in  the  matter. 


MOTES  FROM  OUR  LONDON  LETTER. 

London,  May  27. 

ME.  ELWOOD  MAY'S  INTENDED  DEPARTURE — PCBHING 
CEYLON  TEA  IN  AMERICA. 

Very  much  to  my  astonishment  it  was  told  me 
a day  or  two  back  that  Mr.  Elwood  May  had 
secured  his  return  passage  to  New  York  for  the 
6{h  June.  It  has  not  been  possible  for  me  to 
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ascertain  with  aoouraoy  the  causes  whioh  have 
led  to  this  sudden  determination  upon  the  part 
of  the  American  representative  of  the  Ceylon  tea 
interest.  When  last  conversing  with  him  he  told 
me  he  expected  to  remain  in  England  for  at 
least  several  months  further ; and  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  so  quickly  to  depart  therefore  oaused 
me  much  surprise.  Although  there  has  been  no 
opportunity  for  me  to  personally  see  Mr.  May 
since  this  determination  was  announced,  I learn 
from  those  who  have  conversed  with  him  that 
he  is  exceedingly  retioent  as  to  the  reasons 
for  his  taking  it.  He  says,  however,  that 
he  has  reasons  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
result  to  his  negotiations  here  in  London, 
but  that  he  fears  Ceylon  will  not  be  so 
well  satisfied.  We  can  ODly  guess  from  the  re- 
mark made  by  him  that  he  had  cabled  to  New 
York  to  discontinue  all  advertising  of  Ceylon 
tea  until  his  return,  that  he  has,  failing  sup- 
port by  the  Ceylon  interest,  entered  into  Borne 
arrangement  with  parties  here  for  pushing 

the  Bale  in  America  of  teas  of  good  quality 
generally.  We  surmise  that  in  such  an  adventure 
he  has  found  parties  willing  to  back  him  with 
pecuniary  aid ; and  it  is  rumoured — though  we 
believe  without  any  adequate  ground — that  Mr.  May 
has  entered  into  some  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Lipton’s  agent  in  London,  it  being  well-known 
that  that  enterprizing  person  has  long  had  a hanker- 
ing to  work  the  States  field.  It  is  certain  that 
Mr.  May  feels  somewhat  bitter  with  respect  to 
the  want  of  co-operation  tendered  him  by  Ceylon. 
I was  conversing  this  week  with  one  of  the  lead- 
ing London  tea  brokers,  who  told  me  he  felt  sure 
that  your  Planters’  Association  had  done  unwisely 
in  not  giving  Mr.  May  fuller  representative 
powers  and  acknowledgment ; and  he  told  me  that 
he  thought  muoh  of  Mr.  May’s  feeling  arose  out 
of  his  having  been  ignored  with  reference  to  the 
representation  of  Ceylon  tea  at  the  Chicago  Exhibi- 
tion. He  earnestly  advised  that  Mr.  May’s  efforts 
in  America  should  form  the  subject  of  disoussion 
at  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Ceylon  Associa- 
tion in  London  fixed  for  the  30th  inst.  Mr,  May 
will  be  present  at  the  meeting ; and  possibly, 
if  he  can  be  induced  to  speak,  we  may  then 
learn  the  full  reasons  which  have  induoed 
him,  apparently,  to  throw  Ceylon  over.  At  the 
same  time,  although,  if  Mr.  May  has  beon  forced 
to  take  this  oourse,  it  will  have  to  be  much  re- 
gretted, wo  most  of  us  feel  sure  that  Ceylon  in- 
terests will  not  greatly  suffer  if  he  oonuuots  for  the 
future  his  American  tea  business  on  lines  a la 
Lipton.  The  last  mentioned  does  not  profess  to 
make  a speciality  of  Ceylon  tea  aB  Mr.  May  has 
hitherto  done.  He  advertisfs  all  sorts  of  tea,  and 
works  so  suooessfully  that  the  chanoes  are  he  sells 
as  much  of  Ceylon  tea  as  if  he  had  indeed  made 
it  his  sole  speciality.  Mr.  May  is  still  going  to 
work  the  Bhud,  Bungaloe,  and  Tiffin  brands,  but 
we  judge  that  he  will  no  longer  advertise  these  as 
consisting  of  pure  Ceylon  only. 

EXPORTS  OF  CEYLON  TEA  TO  AMERICA. 

But  this  matter  is  to  be  regretted,  for  the  broker 
referred  to — one  of  the  most  prominent  in  London- 
told  me  that  during  the  past  three  months  he  had 
Bold  a largely  increased  quantity  of  Ceylon  tea  for 
America.  He  believes  that  Mr.  May’s  efforts  are  at 
last  beginning  to  tell,  and  he  greatly  regrets  that, 
just  as  suocess  is  dawning,  anything  should  have 
induoed  Mr.  May  to  throw  over  Ceylon  teas  as  his 
speciality  and  to  discontinue  advertising  them 
as  such.  He  said  he  believed  that  if  Mr.  May’s 
efforts  received  due  recognition  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Ceylon  Association,  that  gentleman  might 


be  induced  to  reconsider  his  present  deoision, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  something  may  be 
done  to  ensure  this. 

London  brokers  and  small  breaks  of  tea. 

We  hear  that  the  London  tea  brokers  are  endea 
vouring  to  make  arrangements  with  the  Custom 
authorities  at  this  port  by  which  may  be  sanctioned 
the  bulking  together  of  several  small  breaks  of  tea. 
You  are  aware  how  strong  has  been  the  com- 
plaint made  here  of  the  smallness  of  many 
parcels  received  from  Ceylon.  Eaoh  suoh  paroel 
has  to  be  separately  sampled,  and  the  time 
occupied  in  tasting  the  great  number  of  these 
is  declared  to  be  a serious  hindrance  to  the 
sales  and  to  the  conduct  by  the  brokers 
of  their  business.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Merchandize  Marks  Act  it  is  incumbent  that  teas 
included  under  eaoh  individual  mark  shall  be  sold 
separately,  and  hitherto  the  Customs  Department  has 
been  most  strict  in  ensuring  the  observance  of  this 
rule.  What  the  brokers  seek  to  obtain  permission 
to  do  is  to  group  a lot  of  these  small  consignments 
together  and  offer  them  for  sale  as  one.  Speaking 
on  this  topio  with  a well-informed  London  mer- 
ohant  largely  interested  in  the  Ceylon  tea  trade, 
he  remarked  to  me  that  he  feared  the  oourse 
proposed,  although  one  that  he  thought  to  be 
desirable  in  some  respects,  would  soarcely  be  deemed 
as  satisfactory  by  a large  proportion  of  planters  and 
tea  shippers  in  Coylon.  These,  he  thought,  could  have 
no  guarantee  that  the  reputation  of  their  particular 
brands  would  not  be  injuriously  affeoted  by  being 
grouped  with  those  of  a less  reputed  description. 
At  all  events,  in  his  opinion,  it  should  be  neoessary 
for  the  owner’s  sanction  to  this  course  being  fol- 
lowed to  be  obtained  in  all  oases,  and  how  this 
can  be  done  in  the  instances  of  owners  resident 
in  Ceylon  he  wholly  failed  to  see.  The  objec- 
tions taken  by  my  friend  are  very  obvious  ones, 
and  it  seems  to  us  that,  even  if  the  tea  brokers 
oan  persuade  the  Customs  authorities  to  grant 
the  permission  they  seek,  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
availed  of  in  any  large  number  of  cases.  But  it 
is  certain  that  these  small  breaks  give  rise  to  an 
immense  amount  of  trouble  and  inconvenience,  and 
I should  think,  save  in  very  exceptional  instances, 
there  must  arise  out  of  that  trouble  and  incon- 
venience a tendenoy  to  restrict  the  bidding  for  Buch 
breaks.  Cannot  your  planters  be  induoed  to  make 
some  change  in  their  present  system  of  despatching 
suoh  small  parcels?  I am  myself  too  ignorant  of 
the  exigencies  whioh  may  govern  the  system  of 
forwarding  practised  on  Ceylon  estates  to  be  able 
to  say  whether  such  a ohange  would  be  praotiaable 
or  not ; but  it  seems  to  me  that  some  effort  should 
be  made  to  effect  it.  If  something  be  done  on 
your  side  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  brokers 
will  carry  their  point,  and  I believe  this  would  not 
be  for  the  welfare  of  your  island  interest.  Re- 
peated complaints  have  been  made  by  all  the 
leading  London  tea  firms  in  their  circulars  with 
reference  to  these  small  breaks,  but  apparently 
without  having  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  their 
number.  A leading  broker  told  me  that  large 
breaks  always  sold  more  freely  and  at  better  prioes 
than  small  ones ; so  it  would  seem  to  be  certain 
that  the  continuance  of  a system  so  opposed 
to  all  advice  offered  on  this  side  must  result  in  a 
positive  cash  loss  to  your  planters. 

mr.  John  ferguson’s  letters  on  the  ceylon  tea 

INDUSTRY. 

We  have  seen  two  very  long  and  interesting 
letters  addressed  by  Mr.  John  Ferguson  to  the 
editor  of  the  Financial  Neivs,  which  appeared  in  the 
issues  of  that  paper  for  Friday  and  Monday  last, 
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That  journal  had,  it  appeared,  oontained  some 
editorial  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  tea  trade 
which  had  not  been  seen  by  me,  and  Mr.  Ferguson 
has  taken  the  opportunity  of  their  appearance  to 
submit  to  the  British  public  a very  complete 
account  of  the  Ceylon  tea  industry,  in  a form  and 
after  a manner  which  we  have  no  doubt  will 
secure  attentive  reading  by  a very  wide  circle. 
No  doubt  you  will  receive  from  your  absent  co-editor 
oopies  of  these  letters,  and  will  enable  your  readers 
to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  benefioial  influence 
they  are  likely  to  have.  We  know  them  to  be 
muoh  appreciated  here  in  London,  and  it  is  the 
general  belief  that  no  letters  or  articles  hereto- 
fore published  on  the  subject  of  Ceylon  tea  can 
surpass  or  even  equal  them  in  interest  and  possible 
usefulness. 

ARABI  PASHA’S  RELATIONS  WITH  MR.  LIPT0N, 

The  Western  Morning  News  of  the  19th  insi,. 
refers  to  the  report  that  Arabi  has  taken  service 
under  Mr.  Lipton  as  superintendent  of  one  of  the 
tea  estates  belonging  to  the  latter.  The  paragraph 
oonoludes: — “ If  this  is  so,  they  (Messrs.  Lipton)  no 
doubt  count  upon  the  words  “ Grown  by  Arabi 
Pasha”  acting  as  an  inducement  to  purchasers,  and 
so  recouping  them  for  their  outlay. 

TEA  GROWN  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Morning  Advertiser  tells  us  that  at  a recent 
meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  the  Princess  Louise  and 
some  of  her  friends  were  presented  with  cups  of 
tea  brewed  from  tea  leaf  grown  and  prepared  in 
England.  It  is  said  the  bush  was  grown  at 
Putney,  of  oourse  being  a forced  plant.  It  was 
Mr.  John  Roger,  a gentleman  who  has  had  ex- 
perience of  tea  planting  in  Ceylon,  who  prepared 
the  leaf,  and  he  states  that  he  gathered  the  leaves 
in  the  morning  and  that  the  whole  prooes3  of 
fitting  them  for  the  teapot  was  accomplished  within 
a working  day  of  eight  hours.  The  Morning  Ad- 
vertiser does  not  think  that  the  sucoess  of  this 
experiment  would  warrant  the  least  hope  that  (he 
tea  plant  could  ever  be  acclimatized  here  for 
commercial  purposes.  Absence  of  intense  sunshine 
rather  than  the  frosts  of  winter  must  forbid  this, 
and  that  paper  remarks  that  of  late  years  “ we 
have  had  scarcely  enough  sunshine  to  ripen  our 
native  blaokberry.”  With  reference  to  this  matter 
the  following  letterappeared  in  the  St.  James's  Gazette 
of  the  2 1st: — “Sir, — We  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  allow 
us  to  state  that  the  tea  plants  mentioned  by  Mr.  Roger 
on  our  property,  were  foroed  on  by  Mr.  Ioeton  at  our 
request  and  expense,  and  that  the  tea  made  from 
them  was  made  by  Mr.  Roger  for  us.  We  shall 
be  pleased  to  answer  any  inquiries. — We  are,  sir, 
your  obedient  servants,  tho  Ceylon  Tea  Agency, 
71,  Eastoheap.” 


THE  INDIAN  AGRI-HORTICURLTUAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of 
India  : — 

Kreat.  (Aiulrographis  paniculata.) 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Socidte  d’  Acclimatation  of  Mauritius  : — 
“I  have  read  in  the  Tropical  Agriculturist,  Vol. 
X,  No.  11,  of  May  1891,  page  771,  an  extract  entitled 
‘ Remedy  for  Malaria,  in  which  Mr.  Yates  Hunter, 
late  Brigade  Surgeon  of  the  Bombay  Army,  stated 
that  the  plant  named  1 Indian  Kreat  is  now  admitted 
to  be,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  quinine.’  I beg 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  give  me  any  informotion 
regarding  that  plant  and  also  on  its  therapeutic  value, 
and  you  would  greatly  oblige  me  were  you  kind  enough 
to  send  me  seeds  of  that  plant.— Daruty  de  GrandpiA.” 


The  reply  sent  on  the  5th  January  was  as  follows  : — 

Sir,— I am  in  receipt  of  your  'letter  of  the  21st 
November  last,  in  which  you  enquire  about  Kreat, 
a reputed  remedy  for  malarial  fever.  The  name 
Kreat,  or  as  it  was  formerly  spelled  Great  is  one 
of  the  native  synonyms  for  the  Andrographis  pani- 
culata (Lees)  a common  weed  in  most  parts  of  India. 
The  plant  is  described  in  the  Flora  of  British  India 
(Yol.  IV.,  p.  501).  As  regards  its  therpeutic 
value,  it  is  officinal  in  the  Indian  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  I enclose  the  reference  made  to  it  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  Indica  (W7aring  1868).  There  are 
allusions  to  the  drug  in  all  the  more  recent  writers 
on  Mate,  ia  Medico.,  and  I give  extracts  showing  the 
estimate  in  which  it  has  been  held.  Dr.  O Shaugh- 
nessy  in  the  Bengal  Dispensatory  and  Pharmaco- 
poeia (Calcutta  1S41)  described  the  plant  and  says: 
— “ Celebrated  as  stomachic  bitter  and  used  ' in 
cholera  and  dysentery.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  cele- 
brated Drogue  amere  ; this  is  a compound  of  mastic- 
frankincense,  resin,  myrrh,  aloe,  and  Ceat  root 
steeped  in  brandy  for  a month,  and  the  tincture 
strained  and  bottled.” 

The  Peirmacopoeia  Indica  says  : — “ The  drug  is  ana- 
logous to  quassia  in  action,  and  is  used  in  general 
debility  and  in  convalescence  after  fevers,  and  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  dysentry  it  has  been  found 
serviceable.'  In  the  appendix  to  the  same  work, 
Fleming  (asiatic  Researches,  Vol,  XI),  Ainslie( Materia 
Medica,  Vol.  I),  Drury  (Useful  Plants  of  India)  and 
Waring  (Annals  of  Med.  Ser.,  Vol.  V)  as  well  as 
Roxburgh  are  referred  to. 

In  the  ‘ Indigenous  Drugs  of  India  ’ (Kannylall  Dey 
Calcutta,  1867)  it  is  stated  the  Creat,  Calapnath, 
Kalmeg,  Muhalita  (these  names  being  synonymous), 
is  the  basis  of  the  well-known  “ domestic  medicine, 
Aloie,"  and  this  is  also  mentioned  in  “ The  Materia 
Medica  of  the  Hindus”  (Udhoy  ChandDutt,  Calcutta, 
1877).  Dr.  Dymock,  in  his  ‘ Vegetable  Materia 
Medica  of  Western  India,’  refers  to  Dutt  and 
Forskahl,  and  to  the  latter’s  remark  that  Kreat  is 
common  in  Arabia,  and  is  there  called  Wizr.  He 
also  quotes  Ainslie  as  stating  that  the  plant  was  in- 
troduced to  the  sonthem  parts  of  the  Indian  peninsula 
from  the  Isle  of  France,  and  Fliickiger  and  Hanbury, 
“ who  point  out  that  it  has  been  wrongly  supposed  that 
the  drug  is  a constituent  of  the  famous  bitter  tincture 
called  by  the  Portuguese  of  India  Droga  Amara.”  The 
same  author  quoting  from  the  Pharmacographia,  gives 
the  chemical,  compositions  as  follows  : — 

“ The  aqueous  infusion  of  the  herb  exhibits  a slight 
acid  reaction,  and  has  ail  intensely  bitter  taste,  which 
appears  due  to  an  ;ndifferent  non-basie  principle,  for 
the  usual  re-agents  do  not  indicate  the  presence  of  an 
alkaloid.  Tannic  acid  on  the  other  hand  produces  an 
abundant  precipitate,  a compound  of  itself  with  the 
bitter  principle.  The  infusion  is  but  little  altered  by 
the  salts  of  iron ; it  contains  a considerable  quantity 
of  chloride  of  sodium.” 

Dr.  Dymock  says: — “In  Bombay  the  herb  is  very 
common  in  shady  situations,  and  is  much  used  by  the 
natives  as  a domestic  remedy  for  fever,  in  combina- 
tion with  aromatics,  especially  lemon-grass.” 

In  Watts'  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products 
of  India  Vol.  I.,  Calcutta  119)  in  addition  to  the 
authorities  I have  quoted,  the  opinions  of  several 
medical  men  in  different  parts  of  India  are  given. 
Dr.  J.  Laucaster  mentions  that  “ decoctions  of  all 
parts  of  the  plant  act  as  a mild  antiperiodic.”  Dr. 
J.  J.  Piatton  says  it  is  a “ febrifuge  used  fn  infur- 
sioo,”  and  Df.  Kinsley  refers  to  its  use  by  a gipsy  tribe 
in  Madras  in  the  form  of  a pill  mixed  with  tamarind 
pulp,  as  an  antidote  to  cobra  poison.  The  “ Pharma- 
cographia Indica,”  a work  now  in  progress  (Education 
Society’s  Press,  BjcuIIb,  Bombay),  and  of  which  two 
volumes  have  been  published,  has  unfortunately  not 
touched  on  tho  Acanthacse  yet,  or  more  chemical  de- 
tails would  bs  forthcoming.  I will  have  the  pleasure  of 
sending  you  the  seeds  when  they  ripen  but  fancy  the 
plant  must  be  oommon  in  Mauritius. 

TEA  SOILS,  PLANTS,  AND  MANURES. 

The  following  is  some  correspondence  in  reference  to 
the  First  Report  on  progress  made  in  the  inquiry 
relating  to  Tea  Soils,  Plants,  and  Manures : — 
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Mr.  R.  Blechynden,  Secretary,  Joint  Tea  Committee, 
writes  as  follows  to  the  Secretary,  Indian  Tea  Associa- 
tion, Calcutta. 

Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  Joint  Committee  to  for- 
ward a copy  of  the  First  Report  on  progress  made  iu  the 
inqury  relating  to  Tea-soils, 'Plants  and  Manures, and  am 
to  say  that  this  Report  marks  a stage  of  the  inquiry  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  arrangements  for 
the  future.  The  original  schemeincinded  “the  analysisof 
the  Tea-plant,  Soils  and  various  Manures  practically 
available ; and  b1<o  for  a scientific  enquiry  into  tbs 
chemical  changes  uudergece  by  tea  leaf  in  the  process 
of  manufacture.”  The  subject,  therefore,  naturally 
falls  into  two  divisions,  and  tho  Report  accompanying 
this  letter  deals  soleiy  with  the  first  portion,  The  im- 
portant questions  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
foils,  tea-bush,  manures  used,  and  rain-water  have 
been  dealt  with  fully,  and  suggestions  based  on  these 
data  made  as  to  the  cultivation,  manures  in  use,  man- 
ures, recommended,  and  similar  points.  The  season 
was  too  far  advanced  by  the  time  the  information  was 
collected  to  make  full  practical  test  on  the  lines  indi- 
cated, but  when  the  results  of  some  experiments  with 
manures,  which  were  initiated  earlier  in  the  s^asor, 
are  received,  they  will,  it  is  hoped,  tend  to  coulirm 
some  ot  the  conclusions  arrived  at  from  the  analytical 
data.  These  results  will  be  dealt  with  in  a Supple- 
mentary Report.  The  Committee  considerthat  suffici- 
ent progress  has  been  made  to  warrant  a con‘inuauce 
of  the  investigation  on  the  lines  originally  laid  dowD, 
and  they  are  desirous  of  ascertaining,  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, whether  the  Association  propose  to  continue 
their  grant,  as  arrangements  should  now  be  made 
for  entering  upon  the  second  portion  of  the  en- 
quiry. Mr.  Bamber’s  agreement  expires  iu  April, 
1892,  and  three  months’  notice  fcas  to  be  given  to 
terminate  it.  Should  the  Association  allow  the 
grant  for  a further  period  of  18  months,  by  taking 
up  the  2nd  portion  of  the  enquiry  early  in  tho  year, 
two  whole  seasons  would  be  secured  for  the  investi- 
gations. The  preliminary  arrangements  include  the 
obtaining  of  certain  chemical  apparatus  from  En- 
rope,  an  1 it  is  neoessary  for  the  Committee  to  know 
as  soon  as  possible  the  iutoniions  of  the  Association, 
so  that  no  valuable  time  may  be  lost. 

The  original  grant  from  the  Association  was  RIO, 000, 
of  which  R6,392  have  been  expended.  There  is  a 
ba’ance  in  hand  to  meet  the  current  expenses  to  the 
month  of  April  next,  and  the  Committee  desire  mo  to 
point  out  that  unless  arrangements  are  now  made  for 
the  continuance  of  the  investigations,  that  the  balance 
of  Mr.  Bamber’s  time  cannot  be  employed  with  much 
profit.  The  Committee  estimate  that  a further  grant 
of  R1 1,000  would  amply  cover  all  expenses  for  a 
further  term  of  18  months,  an  approximate  estimate 
of  which  is  given.  The  Committee  desire  it  to  be 
understood,  that  the  inquiry  into  the  manufacture 
of  Tea  would  necessitate  Mr.  Bamber’s  residing  on  a 
Tea  Garden,  so  that  all  circumstances  affecting  the 
quality  of  the  Tea  manufactured  could  be  clo.-ely 
observed  and  experimented  upon. 

At  this  stage  it  is  Dot  possible  to  do  more  than 
sketch  in  cutline  the  course  the  investigations  wruld 
probably  take,  but  th6  following  would  be  included  : — 

Withering , — (a)  The  rate  of  drying  and  loss  of 
weight  in  property  withering  leaf.  ( h ) Whether 
the  chemical  changes  produced  are  noxious  or  bene- 
ficial to  the  Te3,  and  if  they  can  be  checked  or 
increased. 

Rolling. — (a)  The  effect  of  hard  and  rapid,  or  light 
and  protraofced  rolling  ou  the  strength  of  tho  Tea,  and 
the  reason  of  any  snoh  effect. 

Fermenting. — (a)  The  amount  of  Tannin  destroyed, 
and  whether  any  other  chemical  changes  can  bo  checked 
or  increased  accordingly  as  they  are  noxious  or  bene- 
ficial to  the  Tea.  (6)  The  most  suitable  conditions  of 
temperature  and  humidity  of  tbe  atmosphere,  and  the 
temperature  to  which  the  fermenting  leaf  should  rise 
to  yield  the  best  results,  (c)  Effect  of  fermentation 
under  various  conditions. 

tiring, — (a)  The  effect  of  high  and  low  temper- 
atures on  the  product.  (4)  Tbe  amount  of  moisture  !o-t 
during  the  process,  and  whether  the  amount  of  moist 


ure  left  in  the  Tea  has  any  relation  to  the  value. 

Storing. — (a)  Increase  or  loss  of  moisture  in  the 
leaf  by  storage,  (h)  The  chemical  ohanges  produced 
dnring  the  process  which  would  influence  the  value 
of  the  Tea. 

Re-firing. — ( a ) The  amount  of  moisture  in  the  refired 
Tea  and  tbe  chemioal  changes  produced. 

In  the  first  instance  experiments  would  be  carried 
out  on  a laboratory  scale  to  test  the  correctness  of 
any  ideas  suggested  by  chemical  analysis,  and,  in 
cases  when  these  ideas  are  borne  out,  further  experi- 
ments would  have  to  be  made  on  a manufacturing 
scale.  Working  on  tbe  system,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  outturn  of  Tea  manufactured  on  the  garden 
selected  for  tbe  opera' ions  would  be  materially 
effected. 

Cooked  Meat  and  Broth. — Meat  from  the  butcher 
is  the  best  food  that  can  be  fed  to  the  laying  hens, 
as  it  is  egg  producing  and  does  not  make  them  fat, 
if  the  meat  is  lean.  Ground  meat  may  be  mixed  with 
the  morning  meal.  To  feed  meat,  cook  it  to  a broth 
and  thicken  with  ground  oats,  or  chop  the  meat  fine. 
A pound  of  meat  to  sixteen  hens,  three  times  a week, 
is  about  the  proper  quantity,  which,  however,  depends 
on  the  kind  of  hen.  If  she  is  laying  well  she  may 
be  given  meat  every  day  with  advantage.— Florida 
Agriculturist 
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MARKET 

f From  S.  Figgis 


RATES  FOR  OLD  AND 

<£■  Co.’s  Fortnightly  Price  Current. 


NEW 

London, 


PRODUCTS. 

June  2nd,  1892. ) 


EAST  INDIA. 
Bombay,  Ceylon,  Madras 
Coast  and  Zanzibar. 


ALOES,  Socotrine  ... 

Zanzibar  & Hepatic 
BARK, CINCHONA  Crown 


Red... 


BEES’  WAX,  E.I.,  White 
Yellow 

Mauritius  & Madagascar 
CARDAMOMS- 
Allepee 
Mangalore  ... 
Malabar 

Ceylon.  Malabar  sort 


QUALITY 


’quotations 


Alleppee  and 
Mysore  sort 


Long  wild  Ceylon 
CASTOR  OIL,  lsts 

2nds 
3rds 

CHILLIES,  Zanzibar  ... 


CINNAMON, 


Good  and  fine  dry  liver... 
Common  and  good 
Renewed  ... 

Medium  to  fine  Quill 
Spoke  shavings  ... 

Branch  

Renewed  

Medium  to  good  Quill 
Spoke  shavings  ... 

Branch  

Twig  

Good  to  fine 


Fair  to  flue 


Fair  to  fine  clipped 
Bold, bright,  f nirto  fine... 
Good  to  fine  plump.cliped 
Fairtog  od  bold  bleached 
,,  medium 

,,  small 

Small  to  bold  brown 
Fair  to  fine  bold 
,,  , , medium 

,,  ,,  small 

Common  lo  good 

White  

Fair  and  good  pale 
Brown  and  brownish 
Fair  to  fine  bright 
Ord’y.  and  middling 
lsts  Ord’y.  to  fine  pale  quill... 
2 uds 
3rJs 


£4  a £6 
40s  a £5  10s 
3d  a 8d 
Id  a 7d 
2d  a Id 
H a 2 1 
2d  a 7d 
Id  a fid 
2d  a 3d 
Id  a 2d 
Id  a l£d 
£7  a £8  10s 
£6  a £7 
£5  5s  a £6 


3d 


4th; 

Chios 

CLOVES,  Zanzibar 

and  Pemba. 

„ STEMS 
COCULUS  INDICUS 
COFFEE  


COLOMBO  ROOT... 


CROTON  SEEDS,  sifted.. 

CUTCH  

DRAGONS  BLOOD.  Zrn. 
GALLS, Bussorah&  Turkey 


GINGER,  Cochin,  Cut 


Rough. 


Bengal,  Rough 
GUM  AMMONIAC UM  .. 
ANIMI,  washed  .. 


scraped. 
ARABIC  E.I.  & Aden  . 


Ghatti 


Amrad  clui 


Mad  ra9 

ASSAFCETIDA 


KINO  

MYRRH,  picked 

Aden  sorts 
OLIBANUM,  drop... 


Is  a 2s  6d 
Is  fid  a 3i 
2s  a 2i  fid 
2,  3 1 a 33  3d 
Is  fid  a 2S  2d 
Is  a Is  fid 
Is  a Is  fid 
2s  3 1 a 4s  Id 
Is  Od  a 2;  2 1 
Is  a Is  5d 
fid  a 2s  2d 
3d  a 3J-d 
2|1  a 2JI 
2£  i a 2|d 
ills  a 45s 
35s  a 10s 
Gjd  a Is  5d 
fid  a Is 
5Jd  a 101 
od  a 91 
211  a 7d 
2 1:«14  a 3Jd 
a 2*1 
i 1 a |d 
10s  alls 
101s  a 103d  61 
96s  a l00s 
253  a 33s 
17s  a 22s  6J 
15s  a 20s 
24s  a 34s 
50s  a 90s 
70s  a 803 
60s  a 65s 
80s  a 90s 
57s  6d  a 70s 
46s  a 50s 
40s  a 41s 
30  a 35s 
30s  a 70s 
£10  a £11 
£9  a £10 
£5  a £7  10s 
£8  a £9 
£6  a £9 


Fair  to  tine  plant 
Fair  to  tine  b-ight 
Common  dull  and  mixe  ' 

Common  to  good 
Fair  sifted... 

Mid.  Plantation  Ceylon 
Low  Middling  ,,  ,, 

Good  to  fine  bright  sound 
Ordinary& midd  ing 
Fair  to  tine  fresh 
Fair  to  fine  dry 
Ordinary  to  good  drop  ... 

Fair  l-o  tine  dark  blue  ... 

Good  white  and  green  ... 

Good  to  fine  bold 
Small  and  medium 
Fair  to  fine  bold 
Small  and  medium 

Fair  to  good  

Blocky  to  tine  clean 
Picked  fine  pale  in  sorts. 

Part  yellow  & mixed  d>. 

Beau  & Pea  size  ditto 
Amber  and  red  bold 
Medium  & bold  sorts 
Good  to  fine  pale  frosted 
sifted 

Sorts,  dull  red  to  fair 
Good  to  fine  pale  selected 
Sorts  middling  to  good... 

Good  and  fine  pale 
Reddish  to  pale  brown  ... 

Dark  to  line  pale 
Fair  to  line  pinky  block 

and  drop  

Ordinary  stony  to  m idling 
Fair  to  line  bright 
Fair  to  line  pale 
Middling  to  good 
Fair  to  fine  white 
Reddish  to  middling 
pickings... | Middling  to  good  pale  ...I 
siftings  ...fsiightly  foul  to  fine  ...I 

[NDIARUBBER  (Red  hard  clean  ball  ...! 

East  African  Ports,  Zanzi-j  White  sofush  ditto 
bar  and  Mozambique  Coast  Unripe  root 
Liver 

Sausage, fairtofineonslic  isls  8 i a Is  1 Id 
Good  to  fine  ...|ls6da  2s  2i 

Common  foul  & middli  ng  9d  a Is  5 A 
Fair  to  good  clean  ...  Is  8.1  a Is  lOd 
Goodto  liuepiuky  & white  Is  lOd  a 2s  2d 
Fair  to  good  black  ...  Is  5d  a Is  9d 
\ good  to  fine  pale  ...  Is  lOd  a 2s  fid 
\di-ra  t>  fail*  ...  Is  a Is  81 

Clean  thin  to  fine  bold...  is  fid  a 3j 
Dark  mixed  to  fine  pale  8d  & la  4d 
flnmmrm  to  nood  Dale  ...  la  48  a 2S  8d 


55s  a 809 
35s  a 50s 
40  s a 503 
25s  a 33s 
65s  a 8 >s 
!5s  a 50s 
15s  a 50s 


Assam, 


Rangoon  

Madagascar,  Tamatave,  \ 
Majunga  and  Nossibe  j 


ISINGLASS  orlT 

FISH  MAWS  J L0nouC. 


Bladder  Pipe... 
Purse 
Knee;. eh pp  T.paf 


50s  a 140s 
1 5s  a 45s 
70s  a 72s  6d 
£5  a £7 
0)  a 80s 
35s  a 60s 
22s  Od  a 32s  Od 
1 12s  a 18< 

10s  a 15s 
Is  lid  a 2s  3d 
Is  7d  a Is  lid 
lid  a Is  4d 
Is  4d  a Is  101 


EAST  INDIA  Continued 
Eist  Coast  Africa.  Mala 
bar  and  Madras  Coast, 
Bengal. 


INDIGO,  Bengal 


Kurpah 


Madras  (Dry  Leaf) 


IVORY--Elephants’  Teeth- 
65  lb.  & upwards 
over  30  & under  60  lb 
40  a 100  lb. 
Scrivelloes  


QUALITY, 


Middling  to  fine  violet 
Ordinary  to  middling 
Fuir  to  good  reddish  violt 
Ordinary  and  middlin 
Middling  to  good 
Low  to  ordinary 


Soft  sound 


Billiard  Ball  Pieces2|a  3|  in 
Bagatelle  Points 
Cut  Points  for  Balls 
Mixed  Points  & Tips... 
Cut  Hollows 


Sex  Horse  Teeth  — 
i a U lb. 
MYRABOLANES,  Bombay 


Hard  ,,  ,, 

Soft  ,,  ,, 

Hard 

Sound  soft 

Sli.  def.to  fine  sound  soft 
Shaky  to  fine  solid  sd.  sft 
Defective,  part  hard 
Thin  to  thick  to  sound, 
soft 


QUOTATIONS 


4s  2d  a 5s  2d 
is  Id  a 4s 
Is  2d  a 3s  0d 
2s  4da  3s 
is  8d  a 3s 
Is  10d  a 2s  6d 


Stra  ght  crked  pait  close 
Bhimlies  I,  good  & fine 
pale 

,,  II,  tair  picking. 
Jubbleporel,  good  & fine 
pale 

,,  It,  fair  re- 

jeetio  s 

Vingorlas,  good  and  fine 
Madras,  Upper  GodavervjGood  to  line  picked 

Common  to  middling  ... 


9s  3d  a 1 0s  3d 
0s  a 7s  3d 


8s  6d  a 9s  6d 


Coast 


VIACE, 


Pickings 

Bombay 


NUTMEGS, 


NI7X  ( Cochin,  Madras 
VOMICA  i and  Bo  nb  iy 
OIL,  CINNAMON 
CITRONELLE 
LEMONGRASS 

Zanzibar  ... 
J Mozambique 

PEPPER- 

Malabar,  Black  sifte  I ... 
Alleppee  & Tellichorry  j 
Tellieherry,  White  ...I 
PLUMBAGO, Lump 


Fair  ... 

Burnt  and  defective  ... 
Dark  to  good  bold  p ile... 
W’d cam.  darkto  line  bold 
65’s  a 81’s 
90’s  a 125's 

i Fair  to  line  bold  fresh 
„ ) Small  ordinary  and  fair 
...  Fair  to  fine  heavy 
...'  lirigfli  t & good  flavour... 


..  Mid.  to  fine,  not  woody 
Picked  clean  flat  leaf  ... 
,,  wiry  


£70  a £76  10s 
£55  a £71 
£41  a £58  lOd 
£ 30  a £43  10s 
£19 10da£26  lOd 
£83  a £1011 
£70  a £80 
£00  a £74  lOd 
£4  0 a £51 


£33  a £55 


Is  31a  4s  Id 


6s  a 7s  6d 
7s  6d  a Ss  9d 
9s  31  a 10s  3d 
s a Ss 
ss  3d  a 9s 
os  9d  a 6s  9d 
Is  lOda  3s 
6'1  a Is 
2s  9d  a 3s  4d 
2s  Id  a 2s  8d 
9s  a 10s  6d 
6s  a 8s  6d 
Is  a 2s  6d 
id  a Jd 
l|d  a Ud 
20s  a 25s 
10s  a 20s 
25s  a 35s 


tED  WOOD 
SAFFLOWER, 


Chips 

Dust 


Bengal 


SALTPETRE,  Bengal  . 
-SANDAL  WOOD,  Logs 
,,  ,,  Chips 

3APAN  WOOD  

1EEDLAC  

sENNA,  Tinuevelly 


Bombay 
SHELLS,  M.-o’-P. 


^ l°  ^odheaVy'"}  3d  a3*d 

,,  , ,,  nom  Is  a Is  Id 

Fair  to  fine  bright  boldil5s  a 25s 
Middlingto  good  small. ..|lls  a 14s 
•Sli'tly  foul  to  fiue  bright  9s  a 129 
Ordinary  to  fine  bright... '4s  6d  a 8* 
Fair  and  fiue  bold  ..|£3  a £3  10s 
Goodtofinepiiikynominai|60s  a 80s 
Ordinary  to  fair  ...  AOs  a 55s 


2ds  a 30s 
16s  fid  a 17s 
£35  a £60 
£9  a £30 
£4  a £7 
50s  a 80s 
8d  a Is 
5d  a 7d 
24d  a 4d 


large  

medium  part  stout 
chicken  part  stout 
oyster  part  thin 
Mussel 


Lin 'ah  Ceylon 
r AMARIN  DS 


TORTOISESHELL 

Zanzibar  and  Bombay 
i’UR  TE  RIO,  Ben  gal . ... 


Madras 


Cochin 

VAN1LLOE3, 
Bourbon, 
Mauritius, 
Seychelles 


Madagascar,  J 4ths.„ 


lst9  ... 
2nds... 
3rds... 


£5  10 


Inferior  an  i pickings 
Ordinary  to  good 
Fair  to  fine  llavour  ... 
inferior  to  fine 
Lean  to  good  bold 
Ordinary  to  fine  bright 
iood  to  fine  bold  green... 

Tedium  to  bold  green... 

3m.  ill  and  »nedium  green  _ 

Common  dark  and  small  Id  a 2d 
O dinar.,  to  good  ...  Id  u 2d 
Egyptian'—  bold  c e m...  87s  fid  a 95s 
medium  part  stout  97s  fid  a £5 
oyster  and  chickeu|803  a 95s 
Bombay — good  CortneC  ncNos  a £5  15s 
cle  in  rart  good  color! £5  10s. i £617s fid 
„ „ * £52sfida£51236d 

,,  ,,  ,,  65s  a 90s 

bold  sorts  (1  lot  75s)  45s  6d  a 52s  fid 
small  and  in  dium  sorts  31s  u 43s 
Thin  and  good  s out  sorts  63  a l-a 
Mid.  tofineblacknot9tony  8s  a 10s 
Stony  and  inferior  ...  4s  a fis 
Sorts  good  mo  tie,  he  ivy  2's  a 25s 
Pickings  thin  to  heavy  9s  61  a 16s 
Leamsh  to  line  plump 

finger  ...  ..{16s  a 18s 

Fin.  fair  to  fine  bold  brgt  23s  a 2fis 
Mixed  middling 16*  a 23s  6d 


Bulbs 

Finger 


103  a 12s 
13s  a 14s 


Fine,  cryst’ed  5 to  9 in.  10  v a 20s 
Foxy  & redd.sh  5 to  8 in.  7s  a 12s 
Lean  & dry  to  mid.  un-j 

der  6 in.  ..J  4s  a fis 
Low,  foxy,  inferior  and! 

pickings,,,  2s  a §3 
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OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 


ITH  this  number  commences  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Magazine  of 
the  School  of  Agriculture.  We 
take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
our  subscribers,  contributors  and 
daily  contemporaries  for  their 
support  and  encouragement  during  the  past  year. 


In  connection  with  the  appointment  of  the 
Veterinary  Surgeon  there  are  two  points  that 
suggest  themselves  to  us  as  worthy  the  attention 
of  Government : (1)  That  the  Veterinary  Surgeon 
should  have  at  the  very  least  two  assistants, 
not  necessary  “ qualified  men,”  but  such  as  have 
been  instructed  in  methods  of  disinfection  and 
administration  of  medicines,  and  the  general 
care  of  diseased  animals,  so  that  these  men 
may  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  Veterinary 
Surgeon  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Municipal 
Inspectors  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  Sanitary 
Officer.  To  trust  to  native  cattle-owners  or  even 
headmen  at  a distance  from  the  Metropolis, 
observing  rules  and  regulations  as  to  treatment 
that  is  not  “native,”  is  the  height  of  absurdity. 
(2)  That  a central  hospital,  consisting  of  thatched 
buildings  should  be  erected  not  far  from  the 
office  of  the  Veterinary  Surgeon,  for  the  housing 
and  treatment  of  diseased  amimals  in  and  about 
Colombo,  that  similar  small  hospitals  should  be 
run  up  as  required  in  centres  of  cattle  disease, 
and  that  these  provincial  hospitals  be  directly 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Veterinary  Surgeon’s 
assistants,  who  should  be  instantly  dispatched 
to  such  places  where  cattle  disease  is  reported 
from.  The  proper  accommodation  of  diseased 
animals  is  of  course  the  main  point  in  any 
method  adopted  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
disease.  Another  matter  which  we  would  urge  upon 
the  Government  is  that  some  surveillance  should 
be  placed  upon  animals  brought  over  from  India. 
These  animals  should  be  quarantined  for  a 
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definite  period  before  being  taken  into  the  town 
and  kept  for  sale  or  milking  purposes  in  cattle 
byres  in  the  city.  We  have  repeatedly  traced 
outbreaks  of  disease  of  one  kind  or  other  to  a 
well-known  centre  where  cattle  brought  over 
from  India  are  exposed  for  sale. 

We  hope  before  long  to  be  in  possession  of  an 
“Eclair”  knapsack  liquid  insecticide  distributer 
and  a soufflet  for  powdered  insecticides.  The 
insecticides  themselves  are  not  difficult  to  prepare 
or  purchase ; but  the  apparatus  for  distributing  them 
is  what  is  required.  As  we  have  already  explained 
it  is  essential  that  every  part  of  a tree  liable  to 
insect  attack  should  be  covered  over  with  a 
thin  coating  of  the  poison,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  sucking  insects,  it  is  further  necessary  that 
the  substances  distributed  should  strike  the 
insect  itself.  We  lately  imported  small  quantities 
of  those  well-known  insect  poisons  “ Paris  Green” 
and  “ London  Purple,”  but  though  a fine  growth 
of  Bandakais  were  badly  attacked  by  the  “Cotton 
worm,”  we  had  no  satisfactory  means  of  dis- 
tributing the  liquids.  A solution  of  “ London 
Purple”  of  the  proper  strength  was  applied  to 
a portion  of  this  crop  by  means  of  a small 
watering  can  with  a fine  rose,  but  the  process 
was  very  tedious  and  entailed  much  loss  of  the 
liquid  owing  to  the  spray  not  being  fine  enough. 

From  the  programme  of  the  Technical  College. 
Finsbury,  we  learn  that  the  operatious  of  the 
Institute  are  divided  into  two  portions : Day 
classes  for  those  who  are  able  to  devote  1,  2, 
or  3 years  to  systematic  technical  education; 
Evening  classes  for  those  who  are  engaged  in 
industrial  or  commercial  pursuits  in  the  day, 
and  wish  to  receive  supplementary  instruction 
in  the  application  of  science  and  art  to  the 
trades  and  manufactures  in  which  they  are 
employed  or  concerned.  The  College  embraces 
the  following  departments:  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing and  Applied  Physics,  Industrial  and  Technical 
Chemistry,  Applied  Art,  and  Building  Trades 
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The  College  is  under  the  general  direction  of  a 
Principal,  and  each  Professor  is  assisted  by 
demonstrators.  Besides  these,  there  are  lecturers 
and  teachers  in  special  subjects.  The  instructors 
in  the  workshops  are  skilled  craftsmen,  and 
all  the  teachers  of  the  trade  classes  are  men 
who  have  wrorked  at  their  industry  as  foremen. 
In  the  Trade  classes  instruction  is  given  in 
metal  platework,  plumbing,  carpentry  and 
joinery,  bricklaying,  and  builders’  quantities. 
Under  Applied  Art,  instruction  is  given  in  tech- 
nical painting,  modelling,  repouse6  metal  work, 
and  cabinet  makers’  drawing.  The  instruction 
given  in  mathematics,  physics,  mechanics  and 
chemistry  is  as  full  as  possible. 


Mr.  Manchanayake,  late  of  this  school,  and 
now  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  writes: — Pig 
breeding  is  a common  occupation  with  the 
Chinese  in  the  Peninsula,  and  is  generally 
combined  with  market  gardening,  since  such 
vegetables  as  are  unsaleable  go  to  feed  the  pig, 
who  in  turn  supply  manure  for  the  garden. 
The  animals  are  not  allowed  to  wander  about, 
but  are  kept  in  a railed  enclosure,  which  is 
generally  thatched  overhead,  the  pigs  resting 
on  bars  of  wood  put  together  so  as  to  allow 
all  the  manure  to  drop  into  a hollow  under- 
neath. The  pig  breeders  also  go  round  the 
town  with  “ pingoes  ” to  collect  all  the  refuse 
food  from  dwelling-houses,  paying  about  25 
cents  a month  for  being  allowed  to  do  this 
partial  scavenging  work.  Of  course  all  that  is 
gathered  goes  to  feed  the  pigs.  The  stems,  leaves, 
and  such  tubers  as  can  be  spared  of  sweet  potatoes 
are  chopped  up  and  given  to  the  animals.  The 
breeding  is  systematic  and  managed  on  well- 
regulated  principles.  Pork  is  of  course  better 
appreciated  by  the  Chinese  than  any  other  kind 
of  meat.  In  this  town  of  Kuala  Kumpar  about 
25  pigs  are  slaughtered  daily.  Here  are  the 
market  rates  of  meat: — 

A catty  (about  18  oz.)  of  pork  48  cts. 

„ „ mutton  40  cts. 

,,  „ buffalo  meat  14  cts. 

„ „ good  ox  meat  20  cts. 

Mr.  Manchanayake  illustrates  his  letter  with 
pen  and  ink  sketches  which  we  regret  we 
cannot  reproduce. 


The  last,  though  not  the  least  of  the  34  cases 
of  exhibits  for  the  Imperial  Institute  has  been 
shipped.  This  contains  a perfect  model  of  the  New 
Peradeniya  Estate  tea  factory,  the  work  of  W. 
E.  Fernando  of  Moratuwa,  who  till  lately  was 
the  family  carpenter  of  Lady  de  Soysa.  W.  E. 
Fernando  was  taken  to  London  by  the  late  Mr. 
C.  IT.  de  Soysa,  and  there  exhibited  some  speci- 
mens of  his  work  at  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
Exhibition.  The  Chicago  Exhibition  Committee 
would  do  well  to  secure  his  services  in  time  to 
build  for  them  a similar,  and,  if  that  be 
possible,  a more  highly-finished  model  of  a tea 
factory. 

Mr.  C.  !).  de  Silva,  Muhandiram,  Headmaster 
of  the  Training  School,  which  is  now  being 
carried  on  together  with  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture, has  taken  over  Mr.  Jayawardene’s  dairy 
stock  and  is  working  the  dairy  in  good  style 


Mr.  de  Silva  contemplates  increasing  his  stock 
owing  to  the  large  demand  for  good  milk  in 
the  city. 


The  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  in  Zanzibar 
seem  to  be  rather  similar  to  those  if  Ceylon,  and 
the  chief  vegetable  products  of  the  Islands  of 
Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  as  given  in  the  Kew 
Bulletin,  are  such  as  occur  in  our  own  Island.  The 
following  are  those  of  commercial  importance 
at  present: — Cloves,  coconuts,  sugar-cane,  chillies, 
lice,  sorghum,  cumbu,  kurakkan,  manioc,  sweet 
potato,  yams,  dhall,  groundnut,  pumpkins, 
brinjal,  bandakai,  mango,  pumelo,  orange,  man- 
darin, lime,  citron,  anonas,  rambutan,  guava, 
jambu,  roseapple,  durian,  jak,  breadfruit,  mul- 
berry, mangosteen,  vine,  date,  papaw,  pineapple, 
passion  fruit,  castor-oil  plant,  gingelly,  cotton, 
coffee,  arecanut,  pepper,  vanilla,  cinnamon, 
cashew,  nutmeg,  anatto,  and  a few  others. 
Of  coconuts  it  is  said  that  the  ordinary  kind 
take  S years  to  come  into  bearing,  but  a dwarf 
variety  bears  in  5 years.  The  young  palms  are 
liable  to  the  attack  of  a large  rhinoceros  beetle 
( OrycUs  insularis).  Coffee  (Arabian)  yields  badly, 
and  liable  to  be  killed  suddenly  by  a beetle 
that  bores  down  the  pith  to  the'  root;  but 
Liberian  Coffee  yields  freely  and  the  produce  is 
of  excellent  quality.  For  cocoa,  the  soil  is 
generally  too  light  and  the  air  too  dry.  Tea 
does  not  thrive,  and  it  is  said  will  never  be 
a product  of  Zanzibar. 


A gentleman  in  the  trade,  writing  from  London 
m April,  about  prepared  papaw  milk,  says:— 
“ Having  a fresh  supply  just  coming  in  from 
your  Island,  I enclose  sample  sufficient  to  show 
what  I am  buying.  I am  taking  this  in  large 
quantities,  about  SO  to  100  lbs.  per  month,  and 
if  you  can  match  this,  I must  ask  you  to  let 
me  have  your  sample  without  delay.  At  present 
I pay  about  22 s.  per  lb.  delivered  in  London. 


in  tins  number  is  begun  a series  of  Zoologies 
Notes  for  Agricultural  students.  Such  studen 
generally  experience  much  difficulty  in  isolatim 
from  large  and  comprehensive  text-books  on  tlx. 
science,  such  matter  for  study  as  would  giv. 
them  a knowledge  of  animals,  whether  tliei 
belong  to  the  highest  or  lowest  orders  of  th. 
Zoological  kingdom,  whose  life-history  is  mor. 
or  less  of  interest  to  the  Agriculturist.  Ou- 
object  _ is  therefore  to  supply  the  want  of  1 
coni  ement  collection  of  Zoological  Notes  fn- 
Agricultural  students.  No  claim  to  originality 
is  made  in  this  work,  but  the  best  authority 
on  the  subject  will  be  consulte  d and  a reliabh 
and  it  is  hoped  useful,  compilation  will  be  th. 
result. 


The  following  changes  have  lately  been  made 
by  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction:  Mr.  Hoole 
of  Happy  Valley,  Ilaputale,  has  been  appointed 
Agricultural  Instructor  at  Bandaragama,  and  is 
succeeded  by  Mr  Ayampillai  from  Batticaloa 
Mi.  J.  Rodrigo  of  Bandaragama  has  been  trans- 

Srr  W A de  ?!°01  f Aericulture  ^ place  of 
Mi.  V.  A.  de  Silva  at  present  in  Bombay. 

o ?Il\ Alfred  Drieberg,  late  a student  of  this 
School,  has  secured  a berth  under  the..  Talgaswell 
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Tea  Company,  and  is  working  on  Talgaswella 
Estate  near  Alutgama. 


Term  commenced  at  the  School  of  Agriculture 
on  the  1st  July. 


ACIDITY  IN  MILK. 

The  researches  of  Dr.  Bond  into  this  question 
throw  a new  light  on  the  subject  of  milk 
which  is  at  all  times  an  important  one.  When 
it  is  considered,  says  Dr.  Bond,  that  directly 
milk  passes  from  the  udder  of  the  cow  it  ex- 
hibits traces  of  acidity,  that  this  acidity  goes 
not  steadily  increasing  the  longer  the  milk  is 
kept,  and  that  it  exercises  a most  important 
influence  both  on  the  value  of  the  milk  itself 
as  an  element  of  food  and  on  its  conversion 
into  butter  and  cheese,  it  will  be  evident  how 
essential  it  must  be  to  the  proper  conduct  of 
dairying  that  those  who  have  to  handle  milk 
should  be  able  not  only  to  recognise  the  pre- 
sence of  acidity  in  it,  but  also  to  estimate  with 
some  approach  to  accuracy  the  degree  of  acidity 
which  a given  sample  of  milk  or  its  products 
may  have  reached. 

To  this  end  Dr.  Bond  has  invented  apparatus, 
and  has  impressed  certain  reagents  into  use:  (1) 
The  neutraliser,  which  consists  of  a solution  of 
potassium  hydrate  ( caustic  potash)  of  such  a 
strength  that  one  unit  volume  (namely  one  drop) 
exactly  neutralises  one  volume  of  a solution  of 
7 ’875  grammes  of  pure,  dry,  crystallised  oxalic 
acid  in  one  litre  of  water.  The  solution  of  oxalic 
acid  is  exactly  one-eighth  the  strength  of  the 
normal  solution  as  employed  for  ordinary 
laboratory  purposes,  and  it  has  been  adopted 
because  it  has  been  found  by  a good  deal  of 
practical  experimentation  to  represent  an  alka- 
line solution  of  convenient  strength  for  general 
dairy  works.  (2)  A dropper,  with  an  outlet  of 
standard  size,  regulated  to  drop  about  one  drop 
per  second.  With  a view  to  providing  a dropper 
which  may  be  used  by  various  persons  so  as 
to  give  comparable  results,  Dr.  Bond  has  adopted 
a nickel-plated  brass  tube  having  an  external 
diameter  of  17  B.  W.  G.  (Birmingham  wire  gauze) 
as  being  as  convenient  as  any  for  the  purpose. 

(3)  A glass-well  for  fitting  in  an  airtight 
manner  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle  holding  the 
neutraliser  in  such  a way  that  the  bottom  of 
the  tube  nearly  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle,  and  is  constricted  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
metallic  tube  of  the  dropper  just  fits  into  it  and 
projects  about  half  an  inch  below,  when  the  drop- 
per rests  in  the  well-tube.  By  this  device 
the  neutraliser  is  exposed  to  the  air  to  the 
minimum  extent,  and  at  the  same  time  could  be 
extracted  so  as  to  be  measured  in  drops. 

(4)  A suitable  bottle  for  the  neutraliser. 

(5)  The  Indicator  consisting  of  phenolphthallein 
one  of  the  numerous  derivatives  of  coal-tar. 
This  substance  which,  when  in  solution  gives  a 
full  purple  colour  in  the  presence  of  a most 
minute  quantity  of  any  alkali  loses  that  colour 
altogether  when  the  alkali  is  neutralised  by  an 
acid  ; and  while  in  the  presence  of  an  acid  it 
gives  no  colour  at  all,  when  the  acid  is  unetral- 
ised  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali,  the  purple 
tint  makes  its  appearance.  By  taking  advantage 


of  the  properties  of  this  sensitive  colour  reagent, 
and  adding  a minute  quantity  of  it  to  any  acid’ 
solution,  and  then  gradually  adding  to  the 
mixture  an  alkaline  solution  until  permanent 
purple,  colour  is  produced,  we  are  enabled  to 
recognise  with  ease  the  precise  point  when  the 
acidity  is  perfectly  neutralised.  A few  words  will 
suffice  to  explain  the  proceeding  involved  in 
making  the  test  itself.  The  end  of  the  sampling 
tube  is  inserted  into  the  liquid  to  be  tested, 
say  milk,  and  by  pressing  the  rubber  capsule 
the  proper  quantity  is  taken  up  and  squeezed 
into  a glass.  In  the  same  way  a charge  of  the 
neutraliser  (caustic  potash)  is  taken  by  means 
of  the  dropping  tube,  and  dropped  into  the 
milk,  to  which  a minute  quantity  of  the  Indi- 
cator (phenolphthallein)  has  been  added,  until  a 
permanent  purple  colour  has  been  produced. 
The  number  of  drops  required  for  this  purpose 
gives  the  number  of  degrees  of  acidity  which 
the  milk  possesses. 

No  one  who  uses  milk,  says  Dr.  Bond,  can  do 
so  with  any  certainty  of  its  condition  and 
behaviour  unless  he  can  estimate  its  acidity, 
and  this  it  is  claimed  can  now  be  done  by  the 
Acidometer  with  as  much  ease  and  certainty  as 
its  temperature  can  be  gauged  by  the  thermometer, 
or  its  weight  determined  by  the  balance. 


INDIAN  JOTTINGS. 

The  subject  of  fodder  supply  is  one  of  such 
importance  in  India,  that  experiments  are  con- 
tinually being  made  to  test  the  value  of  different 
materials  as  cattle  and  horse  food.  The  results 
of  the  latest  experiments  in  this  direction  are 
embodied  in  a report,  issued  by  the  Government 
of  Bombay,  on  the  feeding  of  cattle  with  the 
prickly  pear. 

Prickly  Pear  ( Opuntea  delenii)  is  a cactus  com- 
monly known  as  Pathok  in  Ceylon.  It  is  found 
growing  wild  abundantly  in  the  dry  regions  of 
the  Island,  and  I remember  having  seen  a large 
number  in  the  Hambantota  District.  In  Colombo 
this  is  much  a favourite  as  a hedge  plant,  and 
on  account  of  the  long  thorns  which  cover  the 
broad  fleshy  leafs  and  the  succulent  stems,  it 
acts  as  a very  affective  preventative  against  the 
inroads  of  men  and  animals.  It  has  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  plant  is  not  cultivated  here 
as  a fodder  crop,  but  the  experiments  have  been 
undertaken  to  see  whether  the  weed  which  is 
abundant  in  some  districts  could  be  utilized  for  a 
useful  purpose.  As  such  the  results  are  interestino- 

The  first  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  this 
plant  is  that  of  getting  rid  of  the  thorns  for 
no  animal  will  eat  the  leaves  witli  the  thorns 
on  them.  For  the  purpose  of  gathering  the 
leaves  a long  stick  with  a bent  knife  attached 
to  it  is  used,  whilst  the  thorns  are  got  rid  of 
by  scraping  with  two  handled  scrapers,  which 
do  not  cost  more  than  an  anna  each.  A single 
man  is  said  to  be  able  to  clean  seventy  pounds; 
of  leaves  per  day. 

The  prickly  pear  did  not  succeed  with  highly- 
fed  animals,  especially  milch  cows.  The  milch 
cows  experimented  on  refused  to  take  the  pear- 
leaves  till  they  were  literally  starved,  and  after 
a day  or  two  they  began  to  lessen  in  weight  and 
give  very  little  milk.  O11  the  other  hand  three 
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calves  ■which  were  fed  with  this  leaf  and  given 
only  four  pounds  of  hay  in  addition  thrived 
well  and  gained  in  weight. 

At  any  rate  prickly  pear  is  not  more  than  a 
famine  fodder,  hut  even  as  such  it  is  worthy 
of  attention,  for  in  Ceylon  cattle  frequently  run 
short  of  pasture  during  long  droughts  and  often 
astrve.  In  such  a case  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
a fodder  like  this  would  be  of  great  importance. 

One  is  simply  astonished  at  the  number  of 
cows  allowed  to  roam  about  in  the  streets  of 
Bombay.  The  streets  are  generally  so  crowded 
with  tramcars,  carriages  and  bullock  gharries, 
that  people  find  it  difficult  to  move  about. 
What  would  be  said  of  cows  roaming  about 
at  Kayman’s  Gate  in  Colombo  ? But  one  thing  is 
observable  in  the  animals  here,  they  are  unlike 
our  country  cattle  or  the  coast  cows,  being 
quite  tame  and  perfectly  indifferent  to  persons 
who  pass  by  them. 

It  seems  that  buffalo  milk  is  more  valued  here 
than  cows  milk,  for  there  is  a great  demand 
for  the  former,  and  the  prices  of  the  two  are 
almost  equal.  In  Colombo  the  milkman  often 
carries  about  a mixture  of  buffalo  milk  and  water, 
and  he  cannot  be  made  to  say  that  there  is  buffalo 
milk,  whilst  a milkman  here  would  not  hesitate 
to  call  cows  milk  buffalo  milk,  since  the  latter 
seems  to  be  a favourite  with  the  generality  of 
people. 

One  could  hardly  give  a reason  why 

buffalo  milk  is  preferred  to  cows  milk 

unless  it  be  custom.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  buffalo  milk  is  the  richer 
of  the  two.  Why  Colombo  folks  have  such  a 
dread  of  buffalo  milk  is  a problem  that  remains 
to  be  sloved! 

It  is  a great  pity  that  grass  is  never  dried 
in  Ceylon  for  after  use.  During  the  rainy  seasons 
abundance  of  grass  is  found  in  the  villages,  but 
nobody  thinks  of  laying  any  by.  When  the  dry 
weather  sets  in  the  grass  dries  up,  the  meadows 
no  longer  flush,  and  cattle  begin  to  suffer.  If 
during  the  favourable  season  the  over-abundance 
of  grass  could  be  dried  and  preserved,  it  would  be 
better  for  both  the  animals  and  their  owners. 
In  Bombay  large  stacks  of  dry  grass  are  seen 
evidently  brought  from  the  country,  and  horses  and 
cattle  are  all  fed  on  this.  The  grass  itself  is 
long  and  wiry,  such  as  we  meet  with  in  the 
neglected  paddy-fields  of  the  interior  villages. 

I have  not  seen  much  of  the  vegetables  and 
fruits  here,  but  if  I may  judge  from  what  are 
found  in  the  market,  fruit  trees  must  thrive 
there  a good  deal  better  than  they  do  in 
Ceylon.  There  is  any  quantity  of  a Variety  of 
Madan  ( Sisyyiumjambolanvni ),  taken  about  for 
sale,  the  berries  of  which  are  about  five  to  six 
times  the  size  of  our  Madan  and  taste  better 
too.  Whether  this  be  on  account  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  variety  or  a peculiarity  of  the  soil 
and  climate,  I cannot  yet  say.  Some  of  these 
seeds  will  be  sent  to  the  School. 

Writing  of  fruits,  I omitted  to  mention  that  the 
most  striking  are  the  mangoes.  There  are  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  these  fruits  to  be  seen  here 
the  small  round,  large  round,  the  long  cylin- 
drical, the  sweet  and  delicate,  and  the  coarse 
fibrous  mango.  But  all  these  differ  from  our  Ceylon 
mangoes,  inasmuch  as  the  Bombay  mangoes 
dossess  a peculiar  yellow  and  pink  colour.  The 


trees  here  appear  not  to  be  so  prolific  as  they 
are  in  Ceylon,  and  hence  the  fruits  are  very 
dear.  In  spite  of  all  that  may  be  said  in  praise  of 
Bombay  fruit,  1 prefer  the  Ceylon  “Jaffna” 
to  gaudy-coloured  Bombay  mango ! costing 
four  to  eight  annas.  I shall  not  fail  to  procure 
seeds  of  as  many  varieties  as  possible  for  our 
School  garden,  where  a good  many  Ceylon  varieties 
flourish. 

W.  A.  D.  S. 

A COOL  DAIRY. 


The  following  suggestions  for  building  a cool 
dairy,  so  as  to  secure  the  lowest  degree  of 
temperature  during  the  hot  months,  have  been 
put  forward  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
Brisbane : — (1)  The  dairy  room  should  be  a 
wooden  rectangular  structure,  say  12  feet  by 
8 feet  by  10  feet  high  to  the  ceiling,  having 
a door  at  one  end  and  a window  at  the  other, 
and  simply  covered  over  by  a roof — the  roof, 
excepting  at  the  gable  ends  which  must  be 
boarded  up,  not  touching  the  sides  of  the  inner 
room.  It  should  have  a latticed  verandah  on 
three  sides,  and  the  roof  should  be  of  bark  or 
shingle,  another  galvanised  iron  roof  put  over 
it  giving  still  better  results.  The  door  and 
window  should  be  opposite  to  each  other,  the 
door  having  a hole  12  inches  by  6 inches  cut 
out  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  covered  with 
perforated  zinc  or  wire  gauze.  The  roof  should 
not  immediately  join  the  walls,  a space  of  6 
inches  being  left  to  permit  of  the  free  passage 
of  air  under  the  roof  and  over  the  ceiling  of 
the  room.  The  walls  may  be  made  double, 
the  space  between  being  filled  up  with  charcoal 
or  sawdust.  It  is  not  insisted  that  the  walls 
should  be  of  wood ; any  handy  material  may 
be  used — the  mere  fact  of  the  verandahs  being 
latticed  preventing  the  sun’s  says  from  heating 
the  walls.  Over  the  window  should  be  fixed  a 
framework  of  wood  to  which  strong  calico  or 
canvas  must  be  nailed.  The  framework  may  be 
constructed  of  battens  2 inches  by  a inch  nailed 
together,  the  size  being  say  a couple  of  inches 
longer  and  wider  than  that  of  the  window. 
The  window  may  be  3 to  4 feet  long  by  18 
to  24  inches  wide,  and  run  up  to  within  3 
inches  of  the  ceiling,  the  object  being  to  get 
the  cool  air  to  enter  the  room  at  as  near  the 
ceiling  as  possible.  This  window  must  be  covered 
with  perforated  zinc  or  wire  gauze.  After  the 
frame  covered  with  cloth  is  fixed  in  position 
outside  the  window,  strips  of  canvas  or  stout 
calico  should  be  nailed  over  the  front  and  two 
sides,  and  a gutter  or  piece  of  bent  tin  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  frame.  On  the  ground, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  gutter,  should  be  placed  a 
bucket  to  catch  the  drippings.  Fix  a kerosine  tin 
or  any  other  vessel  that  will  hold  water  above  the 
window,  and  put  one  end  of  a piece  of  blanket- 
ing or  flannel  into  this,  carrying  the  lower  end 
down  on  to  the  canvas  blind,  and  stitch  it  up 
there.  The  kerosine  tin  is  now  filled  with  water 
which  is  gradually  absorbed  by  the  flannel  and 
drips  down  on  the  outside  and  on  to  the  front 
and  sides  of  the  canvas  blind,  keeping  it  saturated 
with  water.  The  air  entering  the  room  firs  t 
passes  over  and  under  the  saturated  blind,  and 
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I,  wing  to  the  evaporation  taking  place  on  the 
lind  is  considerably  cooled.  The  cool  air  forces 
the  hot  and  heavier  air  through  the  hole  in  the 
door.  The  kerosine  tin  filled  with  water  should 
not  require  attention  for  at  least  48  hours,  when 
the  bucket  that  has  caught  the  drippings  is 
emptied  into  it.  Hound  the  building  should  be 
planted  a thick  grove  of  banana  trees,  3 or  4 
deep,  and  about  6 or  8 feet  from  the  house. 
The  owner  of  the  dairy  will  derive  profit  from 
the  fruit,  and  keep  his  dairy  cool  owing  to  the 
great  evaporation  from  these  trees.  A dairy 
constructed  on  the  above  plan  is  said  to  pre- 
serve the  atmosphere  inside  it  fully  25  to  30 
degrees  cooler  than  the  air  outside. 

<. 

THE  KITUL  PALM. 


( Continued .) 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  spathe  has  to  be 
cut  into  by  means  of  a chisel  in  order  to 
introduce  certain  “ medicines.”  Now  this  cutting 
into  needs  to  be  very  carefully  performed,  for 
if  the  chisel  through  carelessness  or  ignorance 
is  driven  too  deep,  so  as  to  reach  the  central 
portion  of  the  flower,  the  latter  becomes 
altogether  useless.  There  are  other  “ medicines  ” 
(Sin.  “ Lunumirisa,  literally  a compound  of  salt 
and  chillies)  besides  the  one  I mentioned  in 
my  last  contribution.  Here  is  another : Heeras- 
patu  ( Vitis  quadranyularis)  and  chillies  are 
first  well  pounded  together,  and  then  fried  in 
oil.  Another  very  effective  preparation  is  made 
as  follows:— The  leaves  of  Japala,  the  bark 
of  the  Murunga,  salt,  pepper,  white  onion, 
ginger  and  chillies  are  taken  in  certain  proportions 
and  pounded,  the  juice  of  the  Caffre  lime  being 
applied  at  intervals  to  the  mixture.  After  the 
“ medicine  ” is  inserted  into  the  cavity  prepared 
for  it,  the  leaves  of  the  orange,  lime,  Caffre 
lime,  Nattaran,  and  Heen-naran  (the  latter  two 
being  varieties  of  oranges)  are  pounded  together 
and  placed  over  the  first  medicine.  The  apex  of 
the  inflorescence  is  sliced  about  3 or  4 days 
after  the  introduction  of  the  “ medicine,”  by 
which  time  the  latter  will  have  produced  the 
necessary  effect,  after  being  well  exposed  to  the 
sun.  When  sweet  toddy  is  heated  and  at  the 
same  time  stirred,  it  turns  into  a thick  syrup 
or  treacle  called  “ peni.”  When  this  operation 
is  continued  further  it  becomes  “ jaggery,”  which 
is  generally  sold  in  the  form  of  cakes.  If, 
however,  the  treacle  be  put  into  a vessel  and 
hung  over  a fire-place,  exposed  to  the  actions 
of  the  smoke,  it  crystallises  out,  and  becomes 
like  sugar  candy.  Kandyans  of  the  Jaggery-caste 
make  excellent  jaggery  models  of  boxes,  animals, 
birds,  &C.  Jaggery  is  generally  dark  brown 
in  colour  owing  to  the  presence  of  impurities, 
to  remove  which  the  Kandyans  use  Heeraspatu 
( Vitis  quadranyularis),  beforementioned,  which 
they  put  into  the  vessel  of  sweet  toddy 
before  heating.  The  jaggery  then  assumes  a 
light  colour.  In  India  sugar  is  prepared  from 
this  palm.  The  following  is  a Sinhalese  riddle 
alluding  to  the  Kitul  Palm: — 

Sinhalese  Verse. 

1.  Yaradak  netuwa  bammak  badinawa  dutimi- 

2,  Ladak  netuwa  batak  kawanawa  dutimi. 


3.  Dukak  netuwa  kadulak  vetanawa  dutimi. 

4.  Kalnyak  aran  galayak  banawa  dutimi, 


Enylish  Version. 

I saw  a tree  being  tied  to  another  without  any  fault 
I saw  a medicine  being  given  without  any  disease, 
I saw  a tear  being  shed  without  any  trace  of  sorrow. 
I saw  a pot  being  taken  up  and  brought  brimful. 


ZOOLOGICAL  NOTES  FOR  AGRICULTURAL 
STUDENTS. 

The  animal  kingdom  is  divided  by  Zoologists 
into  6 sub-kingdoms,  viz.,  Protozoa,  Caelenterata, 
Echinodermata,  Annulosa,  Mollusca,  and  Yerte- 
brata ; Protozoa  being  the  lowest  division  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  Vertebrata  the  highest. 

Protozoa. 

(So  called  from  Gr.  protos,  first ; zoon  animal.) 

General  characters. — Animal,  simple  or  com- 
pound, generally  very  minute  ; the  body  composed 
of  a jelly-like  albuminoid  substance  called  proto- 
plasm or  “sarcode,”  not  divided  into  regular 
segments  ; no  nervous  system  ; no  definite  body- 
cavity  (that  is  a cavity  within  the  body). 

Class  1. — Gregarinidse  (L  yreyarius,  living  in 
flocks).  These  are  Protozoans  which  live  para- 
sitically  in  the  interior  of  animals ; they  are 
destitute  of  a mouth,  and  have  no  power  of 
throwing  out  prolongations  of  the  body  (pseudo- 
podia). 

Under  this  class  fall  certain  psorosperms  which 
deserve  some  notice. 

The  coccidium  oviformes  are  egg-shaped  bodies 
’033  to  ’037  mm.  long  and  ’015  to  ’002  mm. 
broad,  with  thick  smooth  shells  which  have  a 
micropyle-like  opening  at  one  end,  usually  the 
narrower.  The  granular  contents  are  sometimes 
uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  whole  in- 
terior space  or  sometimes  collected  into  spherical 
masses.  In  this  state  the  parasites  pass  from 
the  liver  and  intestine  which  they  inhabit,  to 
the  exterior,  there  to  undergo  further  develop- 
ment in  moist  surroundings.  The  contents  there- 
upon aggregate  into  four  oval  spores  which  be- 
come surrounded  with  a slighty  firm  coat,  and 
form  each  a single  C-shaped  carved  rod,  the 
concavity  of  which  is  closely  packed  with 
granules.  In  their  youth  these  parasites  are 
naked  inhabitants  of  epithelial  cells,  but  after- 
wards envelope  themselves  into  a firm  shell  at 
the  close  of  their  period  of  growth.  In  this 
condition,  in  which  they  present  a puzzling  re- 
semblance to  the  eggs  of  certain  entozoa,  they 
quit  their  former  resting  place,  and  generally 
the  former  host  also,  and  transform  their  sub- 
stance into  a larger  or  smaller  number  of  spores, 
each  having  a granular  ball  and  rod  within. 
The  spores  themselves  have  rather  a thin  wall, 
and  are  of  a round  or  eliptical  shape.  These 
organisms  are  found  in  many  warm-blooded 
animals  (including  man),  their  habitat  being 
mainly  the  intestines,  liver  and  bileducts.  A 
species  of  coccidia  is  also  found  in  the  various 
organs  and  parts  of  the  body  of  the  fowl. 
Leuckart  quotes  an  instance  of  a case  of  epi- 
zootic occurring  in  Pisa  in  1872,  in  which 
the  lesions  were  located  in  the  pharynx,  larynx, 
nose,  conjunctiva,  intestines,  and  comb,  and 
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which  were  attributed  by  eminent  autho- 
rities to  the  action  of  Coccidia.  Coccidian  diseases 
occur  most  largely  in  the  rabbit,  and  its  lesions 
are  most  generally  observed  in  the  liver  ; they 
resemble  in  a marked  degree  the  nodular  lesions 
of  tuberculosis,  and  their  existence  gives  rise 
to  emaciation  and  anoemia,  the  abdomen  becoming 
enlarged  owing  to  enlargements  of  the  liver. 
80  per  cent,  of  the  rabbits  in  Tasmania  were 
found  to  be  affected  with  Coccidian  disease  in 
1884,  and  Coccidia  were  found  abundantly  in 
N.  S.  Wales  in  1889.  Prof.  Brown  considers  it 
unwise  to  allow  the  organs  and  even  the  bodies 
of  animals  (poultry  included)  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  human  food. 

Meischer’s  or  Rainy’s  tubes  were  discovered 
by  Meisclier  in  1843,  and  by  Rainy  in  1857. 
They  were  found  in  the  muscular  fibres  of 
various  animals,  according  to  Leuckart  in  the 
pig,  ox,  sheep,  and  goat.  The  boundary  walls 
of  these  bodies  consist  of  a somewhat  thick 
and  firm  cuticle,  perforated  by  numerous  pores : 
inside  are  found  embedded  in  a tough  and  some- 
what homogeneous  matrix  a number  of  kidney- 
shaped bodies.  The  presence  of  these  psoros*- 
perms  causes  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  symp- 
toms allied  to  paraplegia. 

Class  II. — Rhizopoda.  (Gr.  rhiza  root,  and  pons 
foot)  or  “root-footed”  animalcules,  are  Proto- 
zoans which  are  simple  or  compound,  and  have 
the  power  of  throwing  out  and  retracting  tem- 
porary prolongations  of  the  body  substance  ; a 
month  is  generally  if  not  always  absent. 

In  the  order  foraminifera,  the  body  is  pro- 
tected by  a shell  generally  composed  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  At  great  depths  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  exists  a mud  or  “ooze”  found  al- 
most entirely  of  the  remains  of  foraminiferal 
shells.  This  ooze  is  found  to  a depth  of  3,000 
fathoms  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  modern 
analogue  of  the  white  chalk  of  the  cretaceous 
period.  Chalk  itself  is,  in  fact  very  largely 
composed  of  the  tests  or  shells  of  foraminifera. 
Nummulitic  limestone  is  to  a large  degree  com- 
posed of  the  tests  of  the  nummulite,  a fora- 
minifer.  Carboniferous  limestone  is  often  whole- 
ly  composed  of  the  shells  of  a foraminifer  known 
as  Fusulina.  In  the  order  Radiolaria,  the  or- 
ganisms have  a siliceous  test  or  siliceous  spicules, 
and  large  areas  of  the  sea  floor,  up  to  a 
depth  of  4,500  fathoms  are  composed  of  their 
shells.  The  well-known  “ Barbadoes  earth  ” 
consists  almost  entirely  of  the  minute  flinty 
shells  of  a Radiolarian  known  as  Polycystina. 

To  the  Foraminifera  and  Radiolaria,  are  thus 
traceable  the  origin  of  certain  organic  geological 
deposits.  Apart  from  the  possibility  of  both 
these  deposits  forming  the  constituents  of 
agricultural  soils,  is  the  fact  that  lime, 
which  is  prepared  from  the  carbonate,  is  a 
most  important  and  useful  agent  in  the  art 
of  Agriculture. 

There  is  one  other  order  of  this  class,  viz., 
Spongida,  which  deserves  a passing  note.  The 
sponges  live  in  colonies  supported  by  a common 
framework  of  horny,  siliceous  or  calcareous 
spicules.  The  softer  horny  frameworks  are  the 
sponges  of  commerce  and  of  economic  value. 
The  siliceous  sponges  are  held  by  geologists  to 
have  been  in  most  cases  the  origin  of  flint. 

Class  III. — Infusoria,  or  infusorian  animalcules, 
so  called  because  they  are  generated  in  organic 


infusious.  They  possess  a mouth  and  short 
gullet : are  able  to  put  forth  pseudopodia : are 
furnished  with  vibrating  hair-like  processes  (cilia); 
body  composed  of  three  distinct  layers,  Ex.  bell- 
animalcule.  What  is  known  as  “ infusorial  earth” 
or  “Tripoli  powder”  is  sometimes  thought  to 
have  some  connection  with  the  Infusoria,  but 
this  is  a mistake.  These  deposits,  the  finer 
varieties  of  which  contain  over  90  per  cent,  of 
silica,  are  composed  of  the  siliceous  frustules  of 
diatoms,  which  are  minute  aquatic  plants. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GENERAL  ITEMS. 


The  Port-of-Spain  Gazette  of  April  29th, 
contains  an  account  of  a cocoa-drying  exhibition 
by  means  of  the  “Torrido  Dryer,”  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Ilemans.  I11  the  words  of  the  inventor  “ it 
enables  one  to  save  his  crops  independent  of  sun 
and  in  spite  of  rain,  and  at  an  almost  incredible 
short  period  of  5 to  7 hours,  according  to  the 
more  or  less  efficacious  mode  of  fermenting.”  The 
machine  is  said  to  be  so  simple  in  construction, 
that  any  ordinary  intelligent  unskilled  labourer 
could  work  it,  and  no  more  than  two  persons 
are  required  to  manipulate  the  article  to  be  dried. 
Other  advantages  of  using  the  “Torrido  Dryer” 
are  that  the  aroma  and  quality  of  the  cocoa 
dried  by  it  are  far  superior  to  those  of  cocoa 
dried  in  the  sun,  the  value  of  the  cocoa  rising 

5 to  7 per  cent;  the  loss  in  weight  is  reduced 
from  50  to  37  per  cent  owing  to  the  rapid 
evaporation,  thus  increasing  the  profits  by  9s. 
per  cwt.,  taking  the  mean  price  of  cocoa  at 
65s.  per  cwt.  The  “ Torrido  Dryer  ” is  also 
suitable  for  drying  fruit,  such  as  plantains  and 
figs.  The  Director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
Trinidad,  himself  recommends  Mr.  Heman’s 
machine,  which  is  manufactured  in  different  sizes, 
and  costs  from  £125  to  £300.  The  address  of  the 
inventor  is:  Henry  Ilemans,  of  Henry  Hemans 

6 Co.,  38,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.  C. 

Creolin  which  is  antiseptic,  disinfectant, 
deodorant,  parasiticide,  and  astringent  is  now 
being  largely  used  in  Veterinary  Surgery  and 
Medicine.  It  is  a coal-tar  product  of  complex 
composition,  of  an  oily  consistency  and  dark 
brown  in  colour,  with  a tarry  odour  and  taste, 
and  forming  an  emulsion  when  mixed  with  40 
parts  of  water.  Bacteriological  tests  prove  it 
to  be  more  prompt  and  effective  than  carbolic 
acid  in  the  destruction  of  the  microbes  of 
anthrax,  fowl  cholera,  glanders,  &c.  A one  per 
cent  solution  is  stated  by  Esmarch  and  Frohner 
to  kill  cholera  bacteria  in  ten  minutes,  and 
arrest  devlopment  of  typhus  bacilli  in  half  an 
hour ; while  a one  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  requires  four  days  to  kill  cholera  bacilli,  and 
had  110  effect  on  typhus  bacilli  in  twenty-one 
days.  Kauffmann  states  that  as  a bactericide 
it  is  ten  times  as  powerful  as  carbolic  acid. 
Unlike  carbolic  acid  and  creosote,  10  per  cent 
solutions  do  not  irritate  the  skin,  the  mucous 
or  abraided  surfaces. 

The  Horticultural  Times  says  that  the  edible 
and  poisonous  mushroom  may  be  distinguished 
in  the  following  ways;— 1.  The  table  mushroom, 
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or  Agaricus  campestris,  is  usually  white  on  the 
outer  surface,  and  has  a skin  which  readily  peels 
off.  This  is  not  true  of  the  unwholesome  mush- 
room. 2.  The  gills  or  under-radients  are  of  a 
beautiful  pink  in  the  A.  campestris;  hut  the 
gills  as  well  as  the  whole  plant,  turn  to  a 
mahogany  brown  after  it  has  been  exposed  to 
sun  and  air  in  the  open  for  two  or  three  days. 
3.  But  this  is  the  most  definite  test : — The 
inner  ends  of  the  gills  are  not  joined  to  the 
stem  in  the  wholesome  mushroom,  but  they  are 
joined  in  all  that  are  not  edible.  The  flesh  of 
the  campestris  is  solid,  and  the  perfume  sweet 
and  nutty.  There  is  another  edible  member  of 
this  family,  known  as  the  horse  mushroom, 
which  grows  four  or  five  times  larger  than  the 
one  described ; but  it  is  coarse,  stringy,  and 
almost  devoid  of  flavour.  The  plant,  however, 
above  all  others  to  be  avoided  is  the  Agaricus 
fasibilites;  it  looks  almost  exactly  like  the 
edible  fungus,  but  the  gills  are  joined  to  the 
stalk,  though  many  of  them  are  of  a salmon 
or  coral  pink  on  the  under  side. 


Laportea  crenulata  is  the  stinging  tree  about 
which  so  much  has  been  written  in  the  Indian  1 
papers.  It  is  known  as  “ Maoossa-gass”  in  Ceylon, 
and  is  very  common  up  to  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet 
in  damp  forests.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  says  that 
he  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  it 
cut  down,  owing  to  the  dread  in  which  it  is 
held.  He  mentions  having  gathered  many  speci- 
mens without  allowing  any  part  to  touch  his 
skin,  and  yet  the  scentless  effluvium  was  so 
powerful  that  mucous  matter  poured  from  his 
eyes  and  nose  all  the  afternoon  in  such  abund- 
ance that  he  had  to  hold  his  head  over  a basin 
for  an  hour.  The  French  Botanist  Leschenault 
de  la  Tour  was  stung  on  three  fingers  of  his 
hand  in  the  Calcutta  Botanical  Gardens,  and 
suffered  according  to  Hooker,  from  sneezing  and 
running  at  the  nose,  followed  by  tetanic  symp- 
toms and  two  days’  suffering,  the  effect  only 
disappearing  after  nine  days.  It  was  thought 
by  Endlicher  that  the  causticity  of  the  juice 
of  the  plant  was  due  to  bicarbonate  of  Ammonia, 
but  this  salt  was  not  found  by  Dr.  Thompson  and 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  the  Laportea.  Sir  Joseph 
records  it  as  a remarkable  fact  that  its  sting 
is  only  bad  in  the  autumn.  To  those  who  can 
brave  the  disagreeable  effects  of  preparing  it, 
says  the  Indian  Agriculturist,  it  would  give  a 
strong  useful  fibre.  Another  plant  of  this  family. 


L.  terminalis,  occurs  in  Ceylon,  in  the  Central 
Province,  at  an  elevation  of  4.000  to  6,000  ft. 
These  plants  belong  to  the  order  Urticacea,  to 
which  order  also  belong  the  English  nettles 
(Urtica)  and  the  well-known  stinging  Kaliam- 
billiya  of  the  Sinhalese  ( Gerardinia  Zeylanica). 


Mr.  Thistelton  Dyer  speaking  at  a meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  real  want  of  the  Indian  soil  was  nitrogen, 
and  recommended  that  this  want  should  be 
supplied  by  the  growth  of  leguminous  crops. 
He  also  recommended  the  improvement  of  the 
Indian  plough,  and  stated  that  a former  pupil 
of  his  at  Bangalore  obtained  good  results  by 
stirring  the  soil  deeper  than  the  ordinary  plough 
did.  The  plants  were  thus  able  even  in  dry 
seasons  to  get  moisture  by  sending  their  roots 
deeper  into  the  soil. 

The  twenty  specimen  collections  of  Economic 
products  selected  by  the  Indian  Government  as 
the  first  year’s  supply  of  exhibits  for  the 
Imperial  Institute,  include  Adhatoda  Vasica, 
brush-making  fibres,  caoutchouc,  castor  oil,  coal, 
coconut,  cotton,  indigo,  iron,  jute,  ipecacuanha, 
linseed,  mica,  morinda,  podophyllin,  emodi,  resins 
and  tars,  sesamum,  sida,  silk  and  padunk 
timber.  Each  collection  will  be  accompanied 
by  a monograph  in  which  the  characteristics 
and  objects  of  the  collection  are  explained,  and 
illustrated  by  maps  and  diagrams. 


Chinese  insect  wax  is  an  article  of  export 
where  it  is  gathered.  The  female  of  the  insect 
in  question  developes  scales,  pear-shaped,  and 
brown  in  colour,  and  deposits  eggs  in  them, 
while  the  males  excrete  the  substance  known 
as  white  wax  which  is  supposed  to  serve  as  a 
protection  for  the  scales.  This  goes  on  on  the 
bark  of  the  Chinese  evergreen  tree,  and  the 
wax  is  spread  over  the  branches  to  a depth  of 
quarter  of  an  inch.  When  the  deposit  appears 
to  be  complete,  the  branches  are  cut  off  and 
the  wax  removed  by  the  hand  anil  by  boiling. 

The  juice  of  the  lacquer  tree  is  the  natural 
varnish  upon  which  depends  the  famous  lacquer 
work  of  the  Japanese.  The  tree  belongs  to  the 
Rhus  family,  other  members  of  which  produce 
“ Sumach  ” — the  powder  got  by  grinding  the 
dried  twigs  and  leaves, — valuable  as  a dye,  a 
tan  material,  and  a mordant. 
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ME.  JOHN  FERGUSON’S  LETTERS  TO  THE 
“ FINANCIAL  NEWS.” 

E think  it  will  be  generally 
agreed  that  our  absent  bro- 
ther-editor has  rendered  good 
service  to  this  oolony  by  the 
letters  he  has  written  to 
one  of  the  leading  London 
financial  journals  on  the 
subject  of  our  island-grown  teas.  The  discussion 
which  gave  ocoasion  for  those  letters  being  written 
arose  in  some  degree  out  of  Sir  Andrew  Clark’s 
illjeonsidered  and  unjustifiable  remarks  with  respect 
to  the  qualities  of  Ohina  and  Indian  teas  respectively. 
We  have  before  dealt  with  the  topic  of  those 
remarks,  and  need  not  therefore  here  recapitulate 
our  arguments  previously  expressed  in  refutation 
of  the  absurd  calumny  passed  by  Sir  Andrew  on 
the  teas  of  India,  with  which  he  no  doubt  intended 

to  class— although  not  specifically  named  by  him 
— those  of  this  island.  Mr.  John  Ferguson,  however, 
has  taken  the  occasion  of  this  discussion  to  place 
on  reoord  in  the  oolumns  of  the  London  press  a 
series  of  facts  with  regard  to  our  teas  far  more 
oomplete  and  important  in  their  scope  than 
any  which  have  heretofore  been  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  home  public.  Space 
must  prevent  us  from  reviewing  the  letters  at 
length ; but  we  believe  that  after  perusing 
them  all  of  our  readers  will  agree  in  the  verdict 
we  have  passed  upon  them.  A more  efficient 
oounterblast  to  Sir  Andrew  Clark’s  ill-advised 
strictures  could  hardly  bs  imagined  than  is  afforded 
by  those  letters.  One  would  have  thought,  after 
the  numerous  contributions  to  the.  literature  of 
Ceylon  tea  whioh  have  been  made,  that  it  would 
have  been  found  impossible  to  find  anything  to 
write  or  say  anything  respecting  it  which  could 
exoite  the  interest  of  home  readers,  but  Mr.  John 
Ferguson  has  oertainly  proved  such  an  apprehension 
to  be  an  ill-founded  one.  We  doubt  exceedingly 
if  the  leading  statistics  of  our  tea  industry  and  the 
history  of  its  inoeption  and  growth  have  ever  been 
put  in  a dearer  or  more  intelligible  form  before 
the  public  at  home  than  in  these  letters  by  our 
absent  oo-editor;  and  we  should  imagine  that  the 
figures  quoted  by  him  as  to  the  successive  annual 
yields  upon  the  celebrated  Mariawatte  plantation 
Will  likely  to  cause  the  mouths  of  many  of  our 


Indian  fellow-planters  to  water  exceedingly.  We 
need  not  here  notioe  the  remarks  in  the  letters 
dealing  with  the  question  of  possible  continuity 
to  the  tea  planting  industry  in  Ceylon ; for  we 
have  but  reoently  offered  remarks  upon  the 
same  subjeot.  More  important  as  affeoting 

the'  judgment  of  tea  dealers  in  England  are  Mr.  John 
Ferguson’s  observations  upon  the  multifariousness 
of  the  advice  tendered  to  our  planters  by  home 
critios  of  our  procedure.  With  this  subject 
the  letters  deal  at  some  length,  and  they 
show  how  almost  impossible  it  has  been  for  our 
planters  to  be  on  all  oooasions  guided  by  suoh 
advice,  especially  in  the  matter  of  coarse  and  fine 
plucking.  No  doubt  the  writer  while  at  home  has 
heard  muoh  said  deprecatory  of  the  stability  of  tea 
cultivation  in  Ceylon.  In  plaoing  before  the  public 
the  reasons  why  there  is  but  little  reason  to  dread 
a deoadence  of  this  stability  Mr.  John  Ferguson 
has  done  yeoman’s  service  to  this  colony,  because, 
while  reports  inimical  to  that  anticipation  remain 
uncontradioted  and  in  free  circulation,  they  must 
tend  to  disincline  investors  from  ooming  forward 
as  freely  as  they  otherwise  would  do  to  stimulate 
our  looal  enterprize  by  liberally  subsidizing  towards 
the  capital  of  the  Companies  whioh  are  almost 
daily  started  to  carry  on  and  extend  the  planting 
and  cultivation  of  tea  in  this  colony,  No  one  has 
given  fuller  consideration  to  all  the  questions  which 
affect  this  cultivation  than  has  Mr.  John  Fer- 
guson, and  we  feel  sure  that  every  reader  of  his 
letters  will  recognize  this  fact  in  every  sentence 
of  them. 


FROM  THE  METROPOLIS. 

27th  May  1892. 

THE  CEYLON  TEA  DISCUSSION. 

The  long  letter  I addressed  by  request  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Financial  News — a paper,  I am 
assured,  with  the  largest  circulation  of  its  olass — 
and  whioh  was  forwarded  to  you  by  last  mail, 
was  followed  by  another  in  the  issue  of  May 
23rd.  This  you  will  also  want  to  reproduce  as 
under  : — 

THE  TEA  INDUSTRY. 

CEYLON  AND  INDIAN  V.  CHINA  TEAS  FROM  THE 
PLANTER’S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Financial  News. 

Sir, — Notwithstanding  all  the  information  circulated 
during  the  past  seven  years,  very  erroneous  ideas 
appear  to  prevail  still  in  certain  quarters  in  England 
in  reference  to  the  quality  and  merits  of  Indian, 
and  especially  Ceylon,  as  contrasted  with  China, 
teas.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sir  Andrew 
Clark’s  hasty,  ill-considered  remarks  in  his  address 
to  the  London  Hospital  students  in  October  last 
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have  been  regarded  in  some  directions  as  a reason 
for  avoiding  British-grown  teas,  and  drinking  only 
those  of  China.  These  remarks  have  been  very 
widely  quoted,  and  specially  reprinted  by  interested 
parties  in  circular  form,  for  distribution  in  the 
Australasian  colonies  and  America,  as  well  as  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom.  Let  me  refer  to  the  offend- 
ing passage.  After  remarking  sensibly  enough,  on 
the  injury  done  by  allowing  tea  to  stand  too  long,  and 
then  drinking  a black  infusion  of  what  had  been, 
perhaps,  half  an  hour  in  the  pot,  Sir  Andrew  Clark 
went  on  to  say : — “Tea,  to  be  useful,  should  be,  first 
of  all,  black  China  tea.  The  Indian  tea  which  is 
being  cultivated  has  become  so  powerful  in  its 
effects  upon  the  nervous  system  that  a cup  of  it 
taken  early  in  the  morning,  as  many  people  do,  so 
disorders  the  nervous  system  that  those  who  take  it 
actually  get  into  a state  of  tea  intoxication,  and  it 
produces  a form  of  nerve  disturbance  which  is  most 
painful  to  witness.  If  you  want  to  have,  either  for 
yourselves  or  for  your  patients,  tea  which  will  not 
injure  and  which  will  refresh,  get  black  China  tea, 
putting  in  the  right  measure — the  old-fashioned  tea- 
spoonful for  each  person,  and  one  for  the  blessed  pot. 
Then  pour  on  briskly  boiling  water,  and  within  five 
minutes  you  must  pour  it  off  again,  or  it  will  become 
wicked  instead  of  good.”  Now,  in  the  above,  Sir 
Andrew  Clark  seems  quite  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  Indian  teas  are  among  the  most  delicate 
in  the  world,  while,  apparently,  he  has  yet  to  learn  of 
the  medium  position  between  the  stronger  Indian  and 
the  poor  China  taken  up  by  Ceylon  tea  as  a whole, 
though  in  our  island  (as  in  India)  the  higher  the 
altitude  above  sea  level  at  which  tea  is  cultivated 
the  finer  and  more  delicate  the  leaf.  In  this  way 
some  of  our  Ceylon  high-grown  teas  have  been 
shown  by  analysis  to  have  as  low  a percentage  of 
tannin  as  any  ever  recorded.*  Indeed,  in  ignoring 
Ceylon  teas  in  his  October  address,  Sir  Andrew 
Clark  had  forgotten  the  eulogy  he  himself  had 
passed  some  time  ago  when  drinking  a cup  of  Ceylon 
tea,  as  the  most  pleasant  he  had  ever  tasted. 

But  of  far  more  importance  is  it  tc  remind  Sir 
Andrew  Clark,  and  all  others  concerned,  that,  dealing 
with  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  as  a whole,  attention  to 
the  quantity  used  and  the  time  of  infusion  will  obviate 
any  deleterious  effects,  such  as  those  referred  to,  just 
as  certainly  as  in  the  use  of  China  teas.  Sir  Andrew 
is  quite  right  about  five  minutes  being  ample  for 
“ infusion  ” ; indeed,  with  strong  tea,  or  for  nervously- 
inclined  tea-drinkers,  rather  less  may  suffice  ; but  he 
has  yet  to  learn  that  “ the  old-fashioned  teaspoonful 
for  each  person,  and  one  for  the  blessed  pot,”  is  too 
liberal  in  the  case  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas.  Ceylon 
Pekoes,  for  instance,  will  generally  go  twice  as  far  as 
China  Congous,  and  very  seldom  need  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  quantity  taken  of  China  tea  be  used 
in  the  case  of  pure  Ceylon  tea  to  make  an  even  better 
infusion.  Here,  then,  may  be  the  secret  of  Sir 
Andrew  Clark’s  implied,  if  not  express,  condemnation 
of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas — namely,  that  he  has  been 
making  his  comparison  after  using  the  same  quantity 
of  such  teas  as  of  China  in  his  infusion.  Fortunately, 
the  economy  attending  the  use  of  the  former  is 
becoming  better  understood  and  appreciated  every 
year  by  English  housewives. 

Next,  it  would  be  well  if  Sir  Andrew  Clark  and 
other  home  critics  of  British-grown  teas  understood 
the  great  difference  in  the  cleanliness  attending  the 
preparation  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas,  machinery 
being  used  extensively  in  the  factories,  as  contrasted 
with  the  manual  (and  sometimes  pedal)  system 
adopted  in  China.  1 believe,  too,  it  is  a fact  that  in 
certain  districts  “John  Chinaman”  considers  any- 
thing good  enough  for  “foreign  devils,”  and  so  con- 
trives to  redry  and  manipulate  for  export,  tea  leaf 
from  which  he  has  already  taken  an  infusion — a 
mild  one,  perhaps — for  his  own  use.  Adulteration 
with  other  leaves  and  the  artificial  colouring  of  certain 
classes  of  teas  are  also  practised  in  China  and  Japan 
—more  especially  in  the  product  shipped  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  very  important  that  the  purity, 


* See  “ Ceylon  Tea  Analyses,”  by  Mr.  John  Hughes, 
Analytical  Chemist,  79,  Mark-lane. 


cleanliness,  and  good  value  of  British-grown  teas 
should  be  generally  understood.  Only  a few  weeks 
back  an  important  Liverpool  paper  (the  Courier)  had 
an  article  bewailing  the  falling  off  in  teas,  due,  as 
the  writer  thought,  partly,  at  least,  to  the  super- 
session of  China  by  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  in  the 
London  market;  and  yet  it  is  surely  admitted  by 
unprejudiced  experts  that  China  teas,  as  a whole  now 
and  in  years  gone  by  are,  and  were,  inferior  to  the 
pure,  strong,  yet  Savoury  British -grown  product. 

In  conclusion,  I may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to 
quote  a brief  summary  of  reasons  why  English- 
speaking  people  everywhere  should  drink  Ceylon  tea: — 

(1)  Because  Ceylon  tea  is  pure,  and  China  too  often 
adulterated  or  artificially  faced. 

(2)  Ceylon  tea  is  acknowledged  to  be  about  the  best 
the  world  produces. 

(3)  It  is  grown  and  manufactured  by  their  own 
countrymen. 

(4)  The  Ceylon  tea  industry  affords  employment  in 
increasing  volume  to  thousands  of  English-speaking 
workmen  in  the  manufacture  of  implements,  machi- 
nery, steam-engines,  and  other  factory  requisites,  mate- 
rials for  buildings,  and  packages. 

(5)  China  uses  only  her  own  locally-made  materials 
for  the  production  and  preparation  of  her  teas,  so 
that  the  consumption  of  China  teas  aids  chiefly  in  the 
purchase  of  Indian  opium  instead  of  English  manu- 
factures. 

(6)  Machine  inventors  of  all  countries  are  welcome 
to  use  their  skill  in  Ceylon,  the  most  progressive  of 
all  tropical  planting  lands. 

(7)  If  they  saw  the  respective  modes  of  preparation 
for  themselves,  tea  consumers  outside  Asia  who  could 
get  the  pure,  clean,  machine-prepared  leaf  which  is 
sent  out  from  the  planter's  factory  would  never  touch 
the  article  prepared  by  the  hands  and  feet  of  the 
Mongolians. 

What  is  here  said  of  Ceylon  is  obviously  to  a great 
extent,  tfue  of  Indian  teas.  Thanking  you  for  giving 
me  so  much  of  your  space  in  the  interests  of  the 
British  tea-planting  industry. — I am,  sir,  yours,  &e., 
J.  Febguson,  of  the 

Ceylon  Observer  and  Tropical  Agriculturist. 

Royal  Colonial  Institute,  May  20th,  1892. 

The  Decline  of  China  Tea. 

Referring  to  our  recent  “ instructive  and  sugges- 
tive ” article  on  the  tea  trade,  with  “ much  of  which  ” 
it  “ entirely  agrees,”  the  Grocers’  Chronicle  says  : — 
“ Our  contemporary.  The  Financial  News,  occasion- 
ally enlightens  its  readers  on  topics  which,  whilst 
not  exactly  financial,  are  sufficiently  germane  thereto 
to  make  their  discussion  interesting  to  capitalists. 
In  a recent  issue  the  topic  of  tea  came  under  review. 
. . . We  cannot  say  that  we  attach  much  value 

to  the  prospect  of  the  Chinese  reforming  their 
methods.  We  have  all  along  steadily  upheld  the  use 
of  tea  of  British  production,  and  our  judgment  has 
been  endorsed  year  by  year  by  increased  trade.  And 
whilst  we  are  not  so  uncharitable  as  to  wish  the 
Chinese  entirely  ‘ out  of  it,’  we  very  much  fear  that 
there  is  about  as  much  prospect  of  their  modernising 
their  system  of  manufacture  and  introducing  machin- 
ery as  there  is  of  them  adopting  female  suffrage  or 
representative  Government.” 

In  the  Financial  News  of  the  25th  there  comes 
the  following  skilfully- worded  rejoinder  from  Mr. 
Hawes : — 

THE  CEYLON  TEA  INDUSTRY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Financial  News. 

Sir, — Everyone  interested  in  the  Ceylon  tea  industry 
must  have  read  Mr.  Ferguson’s  letter  of  the  20th  inst. 
with  great  interest,  but,  at  the  same  time,  could  not 
help  feeling  that  it  was  written  undoubtedly  from  a 
planter’s  point  of  view.  Mr.  Ferguson  refers  especially 
to  the  subject  of  stability  of  the  Ceylon  tea  industry, 
and  infers  that  in  your  leader,  and  in  my  letter,  doubts 
were  made  as  to  the  stability  of  the  trade.  If  he 
reads  my  letter  again  more  carefully  he  will  find  I do  not 
doubt  the  general  stability ; but  what  I maintain,  from 
present  and  past  experience,  is  that  the  average  fine 
quality  of  the  teas  from  Ceylon  is  declining,  and  will 
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further  decline,  and  that  planters  cannot  alter  this 
natural  course  of  events,  whatever  may  be  the  cause. 
Mr.  Ferguson’s  arguments  do  not,  I think,  alter 
what  I wrote  on  this  subject.  I did  not  advocate  that 
the  planters  should,  at  any  special  time,  go  by  advice 
from  London,  and  all  set  to  work  at  once  to  make  very 
fine  or  all  common  leaf  at  any  given  time,  and,  by  so 
doing,  by  chance  fall  into  the  troubles,  which  he  re- 
calls, of  1890  and  1891.  I am  sure  I am  supported  in  my 
opinion  by  most  large  operators  in  Ceylon  teas  here, 
that  the  average  good  quality  of  Ceylon  teas  has  gradu- 
ally dropped  off,  and  there  are  less  fine  and  choice  teas 
obtainable,  although  better  teas  have  been  and  are 
wanted,  and  sell  at  good  prices  when  they  do  come, 

It  does  not  do  to  name  them,  but  there  are  many 
gardens,  which  used  to  be  famous  for  the  all-round 
fine  quality  of  their  teas,  which  now  never  show 
anything  but  medium  or  common  qualities.  To  sup- 
port his  argument  that  Ceylon  can  grow  whatever 
tea  is  required,  and  can  maintain  steady  average 
crops  of  fine  or  common  teas,  Mr.  Ferguson  only 
names  two  of  the  older  established  gardens,  cover- 
ing only  about  500  acres  out  of  the  255,000  acres 
under  tea  cultivation ; but  the  produce  of  these  two 
estates  does  not  rank,  in  market  estimation  here, 
amongst  the  fine  tea  group,  and  the  Loolecondera 
estate  undoubtedly  used  to  send  much  finer  average 
quality  than  it  does  now.  There  are  many  more 
gardens  the  quality  of  the  produce  of  which  is  de- 
clining, and  which  decline  would  be  more  marked 
but  for  the  fact  that  there  is  some  newly-planted 
land  continually  coming  into  bearing,  the  leaf  from 
which  is  mixed  with  that  of  the  older-grown  trees, 
and  keeps  up  the  higher  standard.  I have  now 
given  you  a broker’s  and  buyer’s  view  of  the  situation ; 
let  time  prove  whether  the  planter’s  or  broker’s 
views  are  correct.  With  the  large  supplies  of  common 
China  Congous  on  hand  and  further  heavy  arrivals 
during  the  coming  season,  and  a preponderance  of 
common  teas  from  India  and  a fair  share  from 
Ceylon,  the  fine  and  finest  Ceylon  teas,  which  are 
now  wanted,  will  probably  later  be  in  very  strong 
demand,  and  command  high  prices.  We  shall  then 
see  if  they  can  be  produced  at  will  by  the  planters, 
as  Mr.  Ferguson  would  have  us  believe,—  I am,  sir, 
yours,  &c.,  F.  Sutton  Hawns. 

14,  Mincing-lane. 

1 felt  bound  to  send  a few  (final)  words  correct- 
ing his  reference  to  the  two  plantations  “ named,” 
and  accordingly,  the  same  afternoon  from  the 
Colonial  Institute,  sent  a short  final  note.  But 
meantime  there  appeared  yesterday  morning  the 
following  clever  letter  from  our  friend,  Mr.  T.  C- 
Owen  : — 

THE  CEYLON  TEA  INDUSTRY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Financial  News. 

Sir, — As  a Ceylon  planter  who  was  one  of  the 
first  to  cultivate  tea  in  that  island,  and  as  the 
writer  of  several  works  on  planting,  I venture  to 
make  a few  remarks  in  connection  with  the  corre- 
spondence on  Ceylon  tea  which  has  recently  ap- 
peared in  your  columns.  Mr.  J.  Ferguson’s  letter 
s a most  exhaustive  and  able  review  of  the  subject, 
n attributing  the  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  the 
bulk  of  Ceylon  teas  to  coarser  plucking  and  to  the 
mpossibility  of  dealing  as  carefully  with  large  as 
with  small  quantities  of  leaf,  he  undoubtedly  ad- 
duces two  very  important  factors  in  the  case ; on 
the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  certain  qualities  which 
leaf  from  new  land  possesses — a point  he  merely 
alludes  to — is,  in  my  opinion  as  a practical  planter, 
a matter  of  great  importance.  For  the  first  few 
years  after  land  comes  into  bearing  the  tea  is 
characterised  by  a delicacy  of  flavour  which,  as  a 
general  rule,  cannot  be  obtained  afterwards.  How 
this  occurs  it  is  difficult  to  sa/ ; probably  certain 
constituents  in  the  soil  on  which  this  special  flavour 
depends  become  quickly  exhausted.  When,  however, 
Mr.  Hawes,  writing  from  a London  office,  speaks  of 
“ the  greed  of  the  average  planter,”  of  the 
deterioration  of  the  plant”  through  “ wholesale 
plucking,”  he  ceases  to  deal  with  facts  within  his 
experience  and  theorises  in  matters  of  which  he  has 
no  personal  knowledge.  I,  and  I fancy  any  other 


practical  planter,  even  after  studying  the  question 
closely  for  years,  would  be  very  sorry  to  dogmatise  on 
the  subjeot  as  your  correspondent  has  done. 

The  effect  of  giving  the  plant  a rest — of  ceasing  to 
pluck  it — is  to  induce  an  abundant  growth  of  shoots, 
which  turn  “ bangy,’’ as  it  is  called,  and  harden  up  to 
the  tip.  I need  scarcely  say  that  the  very  worst  tea 
possible  is  made  from  a growth  of  this  kind.  The 
best  teas  are  made  from  moderately-plucked  bushes, 
excessively-close  plucking  and  too  easy  treatment 
being  equally  avoided.  Such  a system  is  now  being 
followed  almost  universally  in  CeylOD,  and  it  is  one 
which  gives  the  planter  the  maximum  profit  from  his 
estate  consistently  with  a due  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
the  bush. — lam,  sir, yours,  &o.,  T.  O.  Owen. 

92,  Gower-street. 

I do  not  think  it  needful  to  notice  further  the 
point  raised  by  Mr.  Owen,  unless  indeed  it  is 
seized  and  made  too  muoh  of  by  Mr.  Hawes  ; 
for,  assuredly,  in  saying  that  virgin  soil  per  se 
gives  a delicaoy  of  flavour  lasting  over  some  years , 
which  is  afterwards  lost,  Mr.  Owen  seems  to 
concede  a very  great  deal  to  the  oritics.  For,  of 
oourse,  a large  proportion  of  over  250,000  acres 
is  Btill  within  the  “ few  years’  ” limit,  and  when 
it  is  past  are  we  to  understand  that  a flavour  is 
lost  never  to  be  recovered  in  our  teas  ? This 
I have  been  asking  Mr.  Owen  in  a private  note  to 
consider.  For  my  own  part,  I have  always  been 
inolined  to  attribute  much  of  the  “ first  few 
years'”  flavour  and  delicacy  to  the  great  oare 
taken  in  preparing  the  neoessarily  small  crops — 
a condition  whioh  affords  good  reason  to  hope 
for  improved  aroma  when  all  factories  are 

enabled  to  settle  down  to  regular  work  and  the 
utmost  oare  is  taken  at  every  point.  Of  course, 
even  as  Mr.  Owen  puts  it,  we  can  find  room 
for  hope ; because  if  the  virgin  flavour  depend 
on  certain  “ soil  constituents  ” gradually  ab 
straoted,  we  must  erelong  begin  to  analyse 
and  supply  these  used-up  constituents.  But 

is  there  not  more  than  one  plantation  in 

Oeylon,  whioh  (through  the  proprietor  consenting 
possibly  to  prefer  name  and  fame  to  some  additional 
profit)  has  managed,  by  plucking  fine  and  prepar- 
ing with  extra  care,  to  keep  up  the  grade  and 
quality  of  its  teas  ? If  so,  then  the  fact  should 
go  far  to  show  that  very  little  weight,  commercially 
speaking,  should  be  placed  on  the  “ virgin  aroma  ” 
theory.  This  is  a point  on  which,  no  doubt,  you  will 
hear  from  some  of  your  correspondents.  The 

opinions  of  “ Wanderer,”  and  of  such  tea-planters 
as  Messrs.  Armstrong,  Beeves,  Megginson,  Mormon, 
A.  L.  Gross,  Blaokett,  G.  A.  Dick,  and  the  Chairman 
and  leaders  of  the  P.  A.  would  be  of  interest. 
Meantime  here  is  my  letter  from  today’s  Financial 
News  written,  of  course,  before  Mr.  Owen’s  ap- 
peared:— 

THE  CEYLON  TEA  INDUSTRY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Financial  News. 

Sir, — I am  quite  content  to  leave  time  to  deoide  the 
point  at  issue  between  the  Oeylon  tea  planter  and  the 
London  broker  and  buyer,  so  far  as  the  latter  may  be 
represented  by  Mr.  Hawes ; but  there  is  one  miscon- 
ception in  his  letter  today  whioh  requires  correction. 
The  two  estates — Loolecondura  and  Mariawatte — named 
by  me  on  the  20th  were  not  brought  forward  to  sup- 
port my  argument  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  Oeylon 
tea,  but  to  show  the  stability  of  the  planting  industry 
in  respect  of  satisfactory,  and  even  heavy,  crops 
gathered  over  a series  of  years  without  any  depreci- 
ation of  the  tea  bushes  or  plantations. 

My  argument  in  reference  to  the  ability  of  our 
planters  to  maintain  quality  was  based  on  acquaint- 
ance with  other  estates,  or  gardens,  not  named  (for 
obvious  reasons),  but  some  of  them  indicated,  which 
had  only  given  up  sending  to  London  the  fine  teas 
for  whioh  they  were  some  years  ago  distinguished 
beoause  their  proprietors  found  it  paid  them  better 
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to  eeod  a lower  or  medium  grade,  of  whioh  they  got 
from  50  to  100  per  cent,  more  crop.  I stated  further, 
that  not  a few  planters  have  been  led  to  think  that 
apart  from  the  bigger  harvest  compensating  for  lower 
quality  and  prices  medium  rather  than  fine  plucking 
of  leaf  best  suits  the  healthy  development  and  vigour 
of  their  bushes. 

Nevertheless,  let  the  London  buyers  establish  such 
a difference  in  price  between  fine  and  common  or 
medium  teas  as  will  show  to  the  planter  a decided 
pecuniary  advantage  in  supplying  the  former,  and  sure 
am  I that  there  will  be  a response  from  Oeylon  and 
that,  too,  from  some  of  the  gardens  whioh  used  to  be 
famous  for  fine  quality  teas. — I am,  sir,  yours,  &c., 
May  25th.  J.  Ferguson. 

In  the  same  paper  the  following  sub-editorial  para- 
graph has  appeared  : — 

A Ceylon  tea  grower  has  been  investigating  Southern 
California  in  regard  to  its  adaptability  for  tea  culture, 
Bnd  is  favourably  impressed. 

And  this  has  provoked  me  to  give  the  Editor  a 
few  facts  of  which  I hope  he  will,  with  Captain 
Cuttle,  “ make  a note  on  ” to  obviate  such  absurd 
intimations  in  the  future  : — 

TEA.  CULTURE  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Financial  News. 

Sir, — Kindly  note,  once  for  all,  that  you  ought,  edito- 
rially, to  meet  proposals  or  suggestions  about  tea  cul- 
ture in  new  countries — America,  S.  Africa,  Australasia, 
&o. — with  the  simple  but  indispensable  question,  “ Can 
an  abundance  of  field  labour  be  commanded  at  from  6d 
to  9d  a day  for  each  adult  man  or  woman  ?” 

If  not,  there  is  scaroely  any  use  trying  to  grow  tea 
for  market  against  India,  Ceylon,  Japan;  Java  and 
China,  which  already  produce  in  excess  of  the  demand 
for  the  world’s  present  consumption. 

I found  the  tea  plant  flourishing  in  the  open  air  at 
Washington  in  1884;  but  in  California  I could  not  get 
my  boots  blaoked  for  less  than  6d,  and  in  Florida  I 
found  no  Negro  man  or  woman  could  be  got  to  work  in 
a garden  for  less  than  a dollar  a day.  This  may  do  for 
thejculture  of  the  prolific  orange  tree  ; but  it  is  of  no 
use  for  tea  plucking  which  can  scarcely  afford  J dollar 
per  day’s  labour. — Yours  truly,  J.  F. 

Among  other  comments  provoked  by  my  long 
letters,  the  following  is  from  the  letter  of  a City  tea 
authority : — 

“ I have  rend  both  your  articles  on  tea  (OeyloD)  in  the 
Financial  News  with  great  interest.  And  certainly 
the  planters  in  Ceylon  owe  you  a deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  championing  their  cause  in  the  way  you  have 
done.” 

Mr.  J.  H.  Barber— clever  tea  planter  as  well  as 
lawyer  and  musioian,  “admirable  Crichton”  indeed — 
is  also  good  enough  to  write : — 

“ I am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  instructive 
communication  by  you  in  the  Financial  and  I am 
glad  that  you  have  noticed  again  Sir  Andrew  Clark’s 
rash  assertion  to  give  it  your  contradiction.  His  ipse 
dixit  will  do,  I am  sure,  incalculable  misohief  to  both 
tea  growers  and  drinkers.  That  there  should  be  one 
man  in  Great  Britain  to  champion  China  against 
British  grown  teas,  is  only  the  exception  which  proves 
a good  rule.  But  as  even  the  devil  can  quote  Scripture 
to  suit  his  purposes,  so  the  unscrupulous  vendors  of 
China  muck  will  misquote  Sir  Andrew,  for  their  own 
ends,  in  order  to  villify  our  pure  article.” 

‘ Tea  ” is  indeed  quite  a stock  subject  for  dis- 
cussion in  the  home  press  now-a-days,  and  your 
attention  will  no  doubt  bo  oalled  to  an  article  in 
The  Statist  of  21st  May,  whioh,  though  dealing  with 
facts  already  familiar  to  Ceylon  readers,  may  as 
well  be  partly  quoted  here  : — 

THE  CHANGE  IN  THE  TEA  TRADE. 

Tea,  in  common  with  the  depressed  state  of  the  market 
for  Eastern  produce,  has  in  recent  months  fallen  very 
severely,  and  some  China  descriptions  have  deolined  to 
unprecedentedly  low  quotations.  From  time  to  time 
in  past  years  we  have  referred  to  remarkable  varia- 
tions in  the  source  of  supply  ; at  one  time  it  wa  s 
the  displacement  of  China  teas  with  Indian  that  oalled 


for  comment,  and  later  on  it  was  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  production  of  Ceylon  tea  that  excited 
so  much  interest.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
trade  has  the  proportion  of  China  tea  to  the  whole 
home  consumption  of  tea  been  so  low  as  it  now  is 
Out  of  a total  import  of  231,500,000  lb.  from  June 
1st  ast  to  end  of  April  this  year.  India  and  Ceylon 
together  have  sent  us  168,600,000  lb.  or  approximately 
if  Per  cent-i  and  the  deliveries  for  home  consump- 
tion and  export  have  been  on  such  a scale  that  the 
enormous  production  of  tea  grown  in  British  possessions 
has  been  absorbed,  Whereas  the  stock  two  years 
ago  was  equal  to  almost  exactly  six  months’  consump- 
tion, at  the  present  time  the  supplies  on  hand  but  little 
exceed  four  months’  requirements.  It  would  conse- 
quently appear  that  large  as  the  increase  in  supply 
has  been,  it  is  other  reasons  than  the  statistical  posi- 
tion that  have  brought  about  the  great  fall  in  prices  ; 
indeed,  on  the  statistical  position  alone  a rise  rather 
than  & fall  should  have  occurred. 

The  real  causes  that  have  brought  about  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  tea,  some  qualities  having  since  a year 
ago  declined  as  much  as  30  to  40  per  cent.,  are  firstly, 
the  keen  competition  between  British-grown  tea  and 
China  ; secondly,  the  Baring  crisis,  which  stopped 
speculation  all  over  the  world,  and  restricted  credit 
iacilities  ; thirdly,  the  fall  in  silver,  enabling  ex- 
porters from  the  Far  East  to  Bell  far  more  oheaply  ; 
and,  fourthly,  speculation  for  the  fall  encouraged  by 
the  foregoing  reasons.  In  the  twelve  months  there 
has  been  a fall  in  silver  of  about  5d.  per  ounce,  or 
ovef  H per  oent.  Bnt  the  exporter  of  tea  evidently 
could  sell  in  London  for  11  percent,  less  than  twelve 
months  ago,  and  yet  get  precisely  the  same  price  in 
rupees  or  in  dollars  in  India  or  China,  as  the  case 
may  be.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fall  in 
silver  only  partially  aocounts  for  the  state  of  the  tea 
market,  for  the  fall  in  tea  to  the  extent  mentioned 
has  occurred  at  the  same  time  that  there  has  been  a 
fall  in  silver  from  44Jd  to  39|d  per  ounce,  whioh 
is  little  more  than  11  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
tea  a year  ago  was  considerably  higher  than  twelve 
months  previously,  and  the  last  few  days  there  has 
been  s decided  turn  for  the  better  in  the  tea  market. 

It  is  worth  glancing  at  the  modification  shown  in  the 
sources  of  supply  ; and,  parenthetically,  it  may  be 
noticed  that  the  United  Kingdom  uses  about  44  per 
cent  of  all  the  tea  that  is  consumed  in  the  world  out- 
side those  countries  which  produce  tea  ; the  next 
countries  that  rank  in  importance  as  tea  consumers 
being  the  United  States  and  Russia  ; Australasia  and 
Canada  showing  a fair  consumption  per  head  of  popula- 
tion, very  much  larger,  in  faot,  than  either  Russia  or 
the  United  States.  All  these  countries  might  be  sti- 
mulated to  greater  consumption  now  that  sound  teas 
are  produced  in  British  possessions.  The  decadence 
of  China  tea  is  continuing,  as  late  accounts  bv  wire 
report  the  Hankow  market  to  have  been  opened  for  the 
new  season  at  prices  30  per  cent  below  those  current 
last  year,  and  the  teas  show  no  improvement  iB  quality. 

The  advent  of  India  as  a tea  produoer  was  about  30 
years  ago.  In  1864  the  consumption  of  Indian  tea  in 
this  country  was  some  2,800,000  lb.;  by  1874  the  con- 
sumption had  increased  to  18,500,000  lb.,  and  now  we 
use  about  100,000.000  lb.  Ceylon,  however,  has  literally 
raced  ahead  as  a producer,  and  of  the  total  tea  we  con- 
sume Oeylon  contributes  more  than  25  per  cent.  The 
figures  given  below  show  how  China  tea  has  gone  out 
of  favour,  and  British  grown  tea  has  come  into  use  : — 
Home  Consumption  of  Tea. 


China,  &o. 
lb. 


India. 

lb. 


1864.. 

1874.. 

1864.. 

1885 .. 

1886.. . 

1887.. . 

1888.. . 

1889.. . 

1890.. . 

1891.. . 


85.799.000. 
118,751,000 

110.843.000. 
,113,514,000, 

104.226.000. 

90.508.000. 

80.653.000. 

61.100.000. 

67.530.000. . 

49.287.000. 


..  2,800,000.. 
..18,528,000.. 
..62,717,000.. 
.‘.65,678,000.. 
..68,420,000.. 
.83,112,000.. 
..86,210,000.. 
..96,000,000... 
101,962,000... 
..98,942,000.. 


Ceylon. 

lb. 


1.500.000. 

3.217.000. 

6.245.000. 

9.941.000. . 

18.553.000. 

28.500.000. 

34.516.000. . 

51.227.000. 


Total. 

lb. 

..  88,599,000 
..137,279,000 
..175,060,000 
..182,409,000 
..178,891,000 
..183,561,000 
185,416,000 
..185,600,000 
..194,008,000 
..202,456,000 
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In  connection  with  tea,  I have  to  offer  an  important 
correction  in  regard  to  the  “ Caledonian  Co.,” 
the  proposed  formation  of  which  I referred  to  in 
my  last.  The  plantations  to  be  named  in  the 
Prospeotua  do  not  inolude  Venture  estate, 
Dikoya,  as  I supposed.  They  are  rather  Mr.  Boss’s 
estates  in  Upper  Maskeliya  and  aome  properties  in 
Matale,  both  in  the  Valley  on  the  flat  and,  like 
Selagama,  higher  up. 

The  Tea  Gaeden  in  the  grounds  of  the  Inter- 
national Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Earls-oourt  turns 
out  to  be  a very  poor  affair.  Having  a business  call 
to  make  in  the  neighbourhood,  I turned  in  mainly 
to  see  “ tea  growing”  and  met  at  the  entrance  the 
veteran  Mr.  Charles  Sband — looking  wonderfully 
well  in  spite  of  his  burden  of  years— and  he  gave 
me  at  once  a very  poor  picture  of  the  “ tea-watte” 
whioh  I afterwards  verified  for  myself.  It  is  nothing 
but  a small  plot — say  8 to  10  yards  square — filled 
with  nursery  plants,  placed  about  a foot  apart  and 
poor  specimens  both  as  to  jdt  and  appearance 
they  looked,  either  nipped  by  cold  winds  or 
red  spider  ; and  yet  opposite  this  garden  was  posted  a 
big  placard, — ‘‘Manufacture  of  tea  to  commence  May 
31st” — as  if  the  poor  plants  of  less  than  a year  or  18 
months  from  seed  were  to  yield  “flush”  or 
“ leaf”  for  manufacture  1 Evidently  Mr.  John 
Rogers'  experiment,  as  a good  advertisement  for 
one  of  the  City  Tea  Companies,  had  provoked 
emulation. 


CEYLON  TEA  FUND. 

Minutes  of  proceedings  of  a meeting  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  the  Ceylon  Tea  Fund  held  at  Kandy 
on  Thursday,  the  9th  day  of  June  1892,  at  4 o’clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

Present  Messrs.  Giles  F.  Walker,  Kandy  (Chair- 
man, Planters’  Association  of  Ceylon),  R.  W.  Wic- 
ham  (Chairman,  Dimbula  Association)  A.  Melville 
White,  (Kellebokka  and  Kandy),  W.  D.  Gibbon 
(Kandy),  J.  Anderson  (Matale  West  and  Kandy),  W. 
S.  Thomas  (Dimbula),  D.  Kerr  (Chairman,  Amba- 
gamuwa  Association),  W.  J.  Mason  (Honorary  Secre- 
tary, Ambagamuwa  Association),  W.  Cross  Buchanan 
(Dimbnla  and  Kandy),  and  A.  Philip,  Kandy  (Secre- 
tary Planters’  Association  of  Ceylon). 

The  notice  calling  the  meeting  was  read. 

The  minutes  of  proceedings  of  a meeting  of  the 
Standing  Committee  held  at  Kandy  on  Friday,  the 
8th  day  of  April  1892,  were  read  and  were  confirmed. 

Read  letter  from  Mr.  R.  S.  Duff  Tytler,  Rakwana. 
Resolved : — “ That  in  reply  Mr.  Tytler’s  attention 
be  invited  to  the  Reports  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Ceylon  Tea  Fund  and  to  the  statements 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Planters’  Assaoiation  to  be 
found  in  the  Books  of  Proceedings  of  the  Associa- 
tion. (II)  That  copies  be  forwarded  to  him,  as 
affording  as  full  an  answer  to  Mr.  Tytler’s  questions 
as  the  Standing  Committee  is  in  a position  to  give.’ 

Read  letter  from  Mr.  H.  B.  Roberts. 

Read  letter  from  Mr.  W.  F.  Dew. 

Read  letter  from  Messrs.  J.  M.  Robertson  & Co. 

Read  letter  from  Mr.  Geo.  Kent  Deaker. 

DEPOSIT  OP  CHICAGO  EXHIBITION  FUND  BUB8CBIPTIONS 
IN  THE  COLONIAL  TREASURY,  AND  THE  QUESTION 
OF  EXPENDITURE,  AND  NEED  OF  FURTHER 
SUPPORT. 

Read  letters  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Mitohell  enclosing 
memo,  and  telegraphic  communication  from  Mr. 
Grinlinton. 

Read  letter  from  the  Colonial  Secreatary  acknow- 
ledging receipt  of  oheque  for  R5,000  to  be  credited 
to  the  Government  Chioago  Exhibition  Fund.  Re- 
solved : — (I)  “ That  Mr.  W.  W.  Mitchell  be  requested 
o telegraph  to  Mr.  Grinlinton  on  behalf  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Ceylon  Tea  Fund  asking 
him  to  wire  briefly  the  minimum  sum  he  oonsideis 
uBcesaary  for  the  requirements  of  Ceylon  at  the 


Chicago  Exhibition.”  (II)  “Thnt  subscriptions  to  the 
Ceylon  Tea  Fund  be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  Madras  I 
and  that  subscriptions  to  the  Chicago  Exhibition 
Fund  be  paid  into  the  National  Bank  of  India 
Colombo.” 

CEYLON  TEA  AT  THE  WORLD’S  EXPOSITION  AT  CHICAGO 

IN  1893. 

Considered  the  question  of  exhibits  and  some  con- 
nected details.  Resolved  “ That  it  is  advisable  to 
defer  definite  plans  to  a later  period.” 

Read  letter  from  the  ChairmaD,  Travancore  Planters’ 
Association,  requesting  to  be  allowed  to  join  with  the 
Planters’  Association  of  Ceylon  in  the  Chicago  Ex- 
hibition. Resolved: — “That  the  Standing  Committee 
of  the  Ceylon  Tea  Fund  is  unable  to  recommend 
compliance  with  the  request  made  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Travancore  Planters’  Association.” 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  GERMANY. 

Read  letter  from  Mr.  E.  Schrader  acknowledging 
with  best  thanks  the  grant  of  5,000  lb.  of  Ceylon 
tea  in  two  instalments  for  free  distribution  in 
Germany  on  condition  of  his  buying  an  equa 
quantity  of  Ceylon  tea  on  his  own  account. 
Resolved  : — “ That  the  arrangements  made  in  con- 
nection with  this  grant  be  approved  and  they  are 
hereby  confirmed.” 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  VIENNA,  PRAGUE,  KARLSBAD,  &C. 

Read  letter  from  Mr.  John  Ferguson  stating  that 
he  was  much  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  “ Ceylon  Tea  Fund  ” had  deemed 
his  suggestions  with  reference  to  extending  the  use 
of  Ceylon  tea  in  Austria  and  Switzerland  worthy 
of  attention;  (II)  mentioning  having  forwarded  a copy 
of  the  Financial  News  containing  a letter  he  had 
written  in  defence  of  the  stability  of  the  Tea  Planting 
Enterprize  of  Ceylon.  Resolved  “ That  the  thanks 
of  the  Committee  be  conveyed  to  Mr.  Ferguson  for 
his  letter.” 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  RUSSIA. 

Read  letters  from  Mr.  M.  Rogivue.  Resolved : — 
“That  consideration  of  Mr.  Rogivue’s  request  be 
deferred.” 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  SWITZERLAND  AND  AUSTRIA: 

Read  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Osswald  on  the 
subject  of  the  grant  of  500  lb.  Ceylon  tea  for 
free  distribution  by  Mr.  Weiner  in  Vienna 
and  expressing  his  sincere  thanks. 

Read  letter  from  Messrs.  Whittall  &Co.  advising  ship- 
ment of  the  Tea,  as  requested,  and  enclosing  in- 
voice amounting  to  R346-70. 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  HUNGARY,  AND  ROUMANIA,  BULGARIA 
AND  SERVIA. 

Read  letter  from  Mr.  Hugo  Graepel,  Budapest,  Hun- 
gary on  the  subject  of  the  Ceylon  Tea  in  J lb.  packets  for 
fioe  distribution  in  Hungary,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Seivia.  Resolved: — “That  Mr.  H.  Graepel’s  letter  be 
acknowledged  and  that  he  be  informed  that  his  letter 
has  been  handed  over  to  the  Ceylon  Tea  Company,  Ltd. 
under  the  Patronage  of  the  Planters’  Association  of 
Ceylon,  who  have  been  requested  to  communicate  with 
him  in  regard  to  business  operations  ; (II)  that  the 
Ceylon  Tea  Company  Limited  will  be  requested  as 
soon  as  possible  to  purchase  and  ship  250  lb.  Ceylon 
Tea  in  J lb.  packets  to  Mr.  H.  Graepel  in  terms  of  his 
letter  for  free  distribution  in  Hungary,  Roumania 
Bulgaria  and  Servia.” 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  SIERRA  COUNTRY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Read  letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Dunbar  asking  for 
a grant  of  Tea  for  free  distribution  in  Sierra  country, 
California.  Resolved: — “That  Mr.  Dunbar’s  letter  be 
acknowledged  and  that  the  Standing  Committee  would 
wish  to  know  what  quantity  of  Tea  is  desired  and 
through  what  agency  it  is  proposed  to  distribute  it  in 
Sierra  Ccounty,  California,” 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  T0NQUIN. 

Read  letter  from  Mr.  P.  O.  MacMahon  enclosing 
letter  from  Mr,  James  Ryan  applying  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
MacMahon  for  a grant  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  packets 
for  free  distribution  in  Tonquin.  Resolved  ; — “ That 
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Mr.  Ryan’s  letter  be  acknowledged,  and  that  ho  bo 
informed  that  the  Standing  Committe  of  the  Ceylon 
Tea  Fnnd  is  not  in  a position  to  vote  the  large  grant 
asked  for  at  the  prosent  time,  but  will  be  glad  to 
further  consider  the  application  if  further  details 
are  received  from  Mr.  MacMahou  after  bis  arrival 
at  Tonquin.” 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Read  letter  from  Mr.  Alex.  Thom  enquiring  if  a grant 
of  250  lb.  of  Ceylon  Tea  made  available  to  him  by 
resolution  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  tbe  Ceylon 
Tea  Fund  on  the  5th  of  July  18S9  is  still  at  his 
disposal.  Resolved  : — “ That  Mr.  Thom  be  informed 
that  the  grant  referred  to  cannot  be  given  after  this 
lapse  of  time,  (II)  that  Mr.  Thom  be  referred  to  tbe 
Oejlon  Tea  Company,  Limited,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Planters’  Association  of  Oejlon.” 

PURE  CEYLON  TEA  AGENCY. 

Read  letter  from  Mr.  W.  &.  Theobald.  Resolved  : — 
‘ That  Mr.  Theobald’s  letter  be  acknowledged,  and 
that  he  be  informed  that  the  Standing  Committee 
is  unable  to  express  any  opinion  for  want  of  sufficient 
data  on  which  to  form  one.” 

NEW  MARKETS  FOR  BRITISH  GROWN  TEA. 

Laid  on  the  table  Messrs.  Gow,  Wilson  & Stanton’s 
printed  circular  letter  drawing  attention  to  foreign 
markets  in  the  hope  that  a great  portion  of  tho  surplus 
crop  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea  may  be  absorbed  by  them. 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Ceylon  Tea  Fund 
then  adjourned. 

A.  Philip, 

Secretary  to  the  Planters’  Association  of  Ceylon. 


THE  INDIAN  TEA  ASSOCIATION  AND 
OCEAN  FREIGHTS. 

Calcutta,  June  7. — An  important  meeting  of  the 
Indian  Tea  Association  was  held  yesterday  afternoon 
to  consider  tbe  question  of  Ocean  freight  and  the 
agreement  with  the  Caloutta  Steamship  Conference. 
The  Chairman  stated  the  case  as  follows: — The  last 
agreement  was  made  in  April  1888  between  nine 
lines  of  steamers  and  about  eighteen  firms  and  com- 
panies. The  rate  of  freight  was  paid  at  20s.  above 
deadweight.  This  agreement  contained  a rebate  clause, 
which  is  one  of  tbe  most  extraordinary  clauses  possible. 
It  is  one  of  those  clauses  which  occasionally  oome 
into  agreements  drafted,  one  knows  not  how,  and 
agreed  to,  one  knows  not  why,  and  the  full  mean- 
ing of  which  is  not  appreciated  until  they  come  to 
be  used  by  this  clause.  Shippers  are  precluded  from 
shipping  by  other  steamers  tor  four  months  after  the 
agreement  is  terminated,  and  indeed  the  penalty 
for  shipping  by  outside  steamers  goes  on  for 
ever.  It  is  this  rebate  clause  which  it  the  most 
objectionable  part  of  the  agreement  and  which  is  now 
causing  us  so  much  trouble.  Last  year  an  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  Liners’  Conference  to  reduce 
their  rates  as  the  freight  from  Oeylon  was  so  much 
ower  in  proportion,  but  they  declined.  Accordingly, 
in  November  last,  the  shippers  who  did  sign  the 
agreement  gave  notice  to  terminate  it  at  tho  end 
of  February  of  this  year.  Previous  to  this,  however, 
the  “ Anchor  Line”  gave  notice  to  withdraw,  and 
on  the  8th  of  January,  1892,  the  Conference  was 
broken  up  by  their  withdrawing  from  it.  Since  then 
the  Conference  has  offered  to  take  35s.  less  5s 
rebate,  and  there  the  matter  stood.  It  is  now 
for  us  to  consider  whether  a new  agreement 
shall  be  made  or  not.  I feel  sure  that  all  will 
agree  that  the  objectionable  rebate  olause  shell 
not  be  allowed  to  be  stated  in  any  future  agree- 
ment. One  source  of  weakness,  to  which  I would 
draw  your  attention,  is  that  the  head  offices 
of  many  of  the  tea  companies  are  in  London,  and 
consequently,  we  can  never  be  entirely  unanimous, 
unless  these  companies  give  authority  to  their 
agents  here  to  decide  questions  of  this  kind,  where  the 
tea  industry,  as  a whole  is  interested.  From  what  I 
have  seen  lately,  I am  of  opinion  that  wo  have  had 
enough  of  the  Conference.  Competition  is  healthy 
and  will  give  us  faster  steamers  and  greater  facilities  j 


for  monopoly  gives  no  inducement  to  steamers  to  im- 
prove, and  only  bolsters  up  tbe  worst  steamers  at 
tbe  expense  of  the  best.  After  several  speakers  had 
addressed  the  meeting  the  following  resolution  was 
carried  1 That  this  meeting  protests  agaiast  the 
manner  in  which  the  Liners  have  pressed  the  rebate 
clause  after  the  termination  of  the  agreement,  and 
considers  it  is  best  iu  the  interests  of  the  Indian  Tea 
Trade  that  no  monopoly  be  given  for  carrying  tea  to 
any  line  or  lines  of  steamers.” — Times  of  India. 


NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

They  Mean  Business. — We  are  glad  to  learn  from 
a oable  message  in  The  Times  that  the  Indian  planters 
are  taking  steps  to  have  the  industry  properly  re- 
presented at  the  Chicago  Exhibition.  It  is  a pity 
that  tbe  agreement  to  levy  a cess  of  two  annas  per 
acre  on  all  gardens  to  meet  the  expenses  was  not 
“ fixed  up  ” a little  earlier,  but  better  late  than 
never.  It  is  a good  sign  that  the  representatives  of 
the  Indian  industry  are  waking  up  all  round. 

New  Markets’  Tea  Fund. — Promises  of  support 
to  the  fuDd  which  is  now  being  raised  are  coming 
in,  and  the  majority  of  the  leading  companies  heie 
have  expressed  their  willingness  to  support  this 
aulable  attempt  at  self-help  t°Dtatively  for  the  next 
three  years.  We  would  urge  that  those  who  have  cot 
yet  sent  in  their  adhesion  should  do  so  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  otherwise  this  well-directed  effort 
may  fall  to  the  ground.  Various  preposals,  we  hear, 
are  being  made  in  different  quarters  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  administer  this  fund 
in  regard  to  operating  in  new  markets,  aod  much 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  lines  this  com- 
mittte  should  follow.  The  natural  course  would  be  to 
aid  persons  already  acquainted  with  the  working  of 
the  tea  trade  in  different  countries,  but  it  is  felt 
that  this  would  look  like  usiDg  the  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  private  traders  and  in  consequence  the 
more  general  desire  is  that  the  money  should  be 
devoted  to  sending  commissioners  with  the  object 
of  furthering  the  propaganda  in  the  different  countries. 
This  might  undoubtedly  succeed  if  tbe  very  best 
men  were  forthcoming,  whose  personal  interests  were 
bound  np  in  tea  planting.  We  confess,  however, 
that  we  have  grave  doubt  as  to  any  scheme  bemg  suc- 
cessful which  does  not  make  use  of  and  exploit  the 
knowledge  which  is  only  to  be  found  among  traders 
whose  personal  interests  could  be  associated  with  the 
enterprise,  and  to  whom  subvention  would  be  given 
almost  unconditionally  to  enable  them  to  stand  the 
heavy  expenses  whioh  must  be  incurred  in  making  a 
start  iu  a new  country  and  with  a new  article.  Ex- 
pressions of  opinion  from  our  readers  would,  we  think, 
be  welcome,  and  we  invite  correspondence  on  the 
subject.  The  time  is  very  opportune  to  push  con- 
sumption, both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Amerioa 
and  elsewhere.  Any  supineDess  which  may  now  be 
shown  will  be  the  subject  of  grave  regret  later  on, 
when  production  again  largely  exoeeds  consumption, 
as  it  will  almost  of  necessity  under  the  present 
conditions. 

The  Tea  Trade  o?  China. — From  a summary  of 
the  official  statement  by  the  Imperial  Maritime  Cus- 
toms of  China  concerning  the  trade  of  the  Celestial 
Empire  last  year  it  is  clear  that  the  planters  in 
India  and  Oeylon  have  still  some  work  before  them 
in  Europe.  The  exports  of  tea  of  all  kinds  from 
China  amounted  to  1,750,034  piculs,  or  1,070,513  cwts. 
showing  an  advance  of  84,638  piculs,  or  100,759  cwts, 
over  the  total  for  1890.  Russia  appears  to  be  the  only 
large  market  in  Europe  where  the  demand  for  China 
black  tea  is  maintained.  Supplies  continue  to  be  sent 
by  sea  in  increasing  quantities,  shipments  having  risen 
from  93,467  piculs, ‘or  111,270  cwts., in  1887,  to  189,025 
piculs,  or  225,029  cwts.,  which  is  double  the  quan- 
tity ; and  while  the  consignments  by  sea  and  land 
to  Russia  in  1887  aggregated  267,000  piculs,  or  317,857 
cwts.,  they  now  amount  to  287,000  piculs,  or  341,666 
owts.  The  demand  for  China  tea  (chiefly  green  from 
India  has  doubled  within  last  five  years.  There  are 
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two  facts  worth  notjiDg — viz.,  that  Russia  is  the  only 
market  that  remains  faithful  to  China,  and  that  the 
demand  for  green  tea  for  India  has  doubled  of  late, 
which  is  no;  at  all  to  the  credit  of  India,  seeing  that 
the  out-put  of  tea  from  India  and  Ceylon  is  now  close 
upon  200,000,000  lb.  annually,  and  that  tea  is  grown 
all  round  her  borders.  The  Indian  Tea  Supply  Com- 
pany that  started  some  years  since  to  supply  the 
natives  of  India  with  tea  should  have  been  able  to 
absorb  most  of  this  foreign  trade  between  China  and 
India,  as  they  certainly  were  in  a position  to  offer  a 
better  article. 

Tea  in  France. — As  the  funds  of  the  small  com- 
pany, lately  stsrted  to  work  this  business,  are  now 
limited,  an  invitation  has  been  sent  to  several  of  the 
companies,  and  more  especially  those  who  had  not 
supported  the  enterprise  bv  money,  to  contribute 
descriptions  of  tea  to  be  prepared  specially  and  sent 
direct  to  France  from  Oalcntta.  This  invitation,  we 
are  glad  to  learn,  has  been  responded  to  from  several 
quarters,  and  shipments  of  from  ten  to  twenty  chests 
promised.  This  will  greatly  help  the  enterprise,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  tbe  good  example  set  by  a few 
will  before  long  be  followed  by  other  companies. — H. 
and  C.  Mail,  May  27. 


KITOOL  FIBRE. 

We  again  draw  attention  to  this  fibre  in  the  hope 
that  its  production  may  be  stimulated  in  Southern 
India,  as  we  notice  that  there  are  brush-making  com- 
panies springing  np  in  the  East.  At  Oawnpore,  anew 
company,  the  “ Cawnpore  Brush  Company,”  has 
been  started,  and  this  company  has  teen  employ- 
ing hog  bristles  up  to  the  present,  but  now  has  de- 
manded Kitool  fibre  from  Colombo.  Messrs.  P. 
Thompson  & Co.,  of  CooQOor,  are  also  actively  en- 
gaged in  brush-making,  and  they  also  got  their  fibre 
from  Colombo,  though  the  fibre  is  produced  in  their 
immediate  vicinity;  infaot,ihe  Caryota  Urens  grows 
luxuriantly  on  the  Coonoor  Ghat  itself,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  there  is  no  steady  effort  to  extract 
the  fibre  economically.  Under  orders  from  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  Madras,  the  Collectors  of  Vizaga- 
patam  and  Malabar  report  the  existence  in  quanti- 
ties of  this  fibre-bearing  palm,  but  also  report  that 
the  fibre  cannot  be  extracted  at  less  than  1 rupee  per 
lb.  This  should  not  he  so,  as  the  first  quality  of 
Kitool  fibre  is  sold  in  Colombo  at  R45  per  cwt.,  and 
the  samples  obtained  were  not  nearly  equal  to  No. 
1 Kitool  of  Colombo.  The  tree  exists  in  afcundanoe 
nearly  everywhere  in  Southern  India.  Dr.  Watt,  in 
his  Dictionary  of  Economic  Products  of  India,  thus 
reports  npon  the  “ habitat  ” of  the  Caryota  Urens : — 
“ A beautiful  palm  with  smooth  annuiated  stem,  met 
with  in  the  forests  of  the  weetorn  and  eastern  moist 
zones.  On  the  Western  Ghats  it  extends  to  near 
Mahableshwar.  In  the  settlement  report  of  the 
Chanda  district  it  is  stated  that  this  palm  abounds 
in  the  Southern-Eastern  corner  of  Aheree  and  might, 
with  advantage,  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict, for  it  thrives  well  wherever  it  is  planted.  It 
is  common  in  Burma,  Bengal  and  Orissa,  ascending 
in  Sikkim  to  5,000  feet.”  In  Orissa,  according  to  Dr. 
Watt,  Kitool  fibre  is  known  under  the  name  of 
“ Salop*,”  and  under  this  nomenclature  it  was  exhi- 
bited at  the  Colonial  Exhibition  1886-87 ; samples  of 
the  fibre  were  sent  from  Orissa,  Burma  and  Colaba 
in  Bombay.  Dr.  Watt  gives  some  facts  regarding 
the  employment  of  the  fibre  by  coraet-makers,  and 
goes  on  to  say,  “ these  facts  are  alluded  to  in  the 
hope  of  awakening  an  interest  in  an  Indian  fibre 
that  has  been  much  neglected.”  “For  ma"y  years 
past  Ceylon  has  done  a by  no  meat  s inconsiderable 
trade  in  Kitool  fibre,  but  no  person  seems  to  have 
throught  of  India  as  a possible  souroe  of  supply,” 
and  it  now  appears  that  the  attempt  to  supply  it 
from  India  was  checked  by  a very  easily  to  be  un- 
derstood error. 

Dr.  Watt  states  that  a Mr.  A.  Rowbottom  was  the 
first  to  introduce  Kitool  fibre  to  European  commerce, 
and  that  gentleman  is  reported  to  have  stated  that 
Indian  Kitool  is  inferior  to  the  Ceylon  fi'  e.  Bat  at 


the  Colonial  Exhibition  of  1886,  Mr.  Rowbottom 
pointed  out  to  Dr.  Watt  a sample  of  Ejoo  fibre  from 
the  Arenga  Snccharifera  or  the  sago  palm*  as  being 
the  Kitool  he  had  formerly  seen  as  sent  from  India, 
and  admitted  that  the  sample  of  ealopa  (Kitool) 
shown  him  at  the  Exhibition  was  as  good  as  any  he 
had  ever  seen  from  Ceylon,  and  he  seemed  confident 
that  a large  trade  eould  be  done  in  the  Indian  fibre. 
Mere,  it  appears,  a very  simple  mistake  of  the  fibre 
of  the  Arenga  Saccharijera  or  true  sago  palm  "for 
that  of  Caryota  TJrens  or  bastard  sago  palm  has  been 
the  means  of  putting  in  the  background  an  industry 
that  might  add  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  India, 
and  the  error  made  is  the  more  extraordinary  in  that 
the  true  sago  pa'm  is  by  no  means  common  in  India 
it  is  only  found  wild  in  Manipur  ; while,  as  before 
said,  the  bastard  sago  palm,  the  Caryota  Urens  the 
producer  of  the  true  Kitool  fibre,  is  common  all 
ever  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  India,  in 
Bengal  and  in  Burma,  and  it  only  requires  to’  be 
exploited  to  be  a great  suocess.  Such  endeavours  as 
have  already  been  made  seem  to  have  been  only 
half-hearted  and  made  in  a doubtful  kind  of  way 
as  energy  was  damped  by  the  idea  that  the  Indian 
fibre  was  not  as  good  as  the  Ceylon;  this  idea  has 
found  expression  in  several  p'aces,  and  has  checked 
the  energy  of  those  who  would  probably  have  tried 
to  produce  it  if  they  had  known  that  the  Indian 
product  is  quite  as  good  as  the  Ceylou  ; but  some- 
thing must  also  be  done  to  deorease  the  oost  prioe 
in  India. 

We  have  already  compared  the  price  in  Ceylon  with 
the  rates  quoted  by  the  Collectors  of  Vizagapatam  and 
Malabar  ; as  the  tree  grows  wild  in  both  these  dis- 
triots,  the  cost  of  the  fibre  can  only  be  the  cost  of  collec- 
tion, and  R1  per  lb.  for  this  appears  absurdly  high. 
Balfour,  in  his  article  on  Caryota  Urens  states  that  the 
fibre  is  made  by  forest  tribes  in  Ceylon.  Surely  there  are 
forest  people  enough  both  in  Malabar  and  Orissa,  to 
whom  the  extraction  of  the  fibre  at  something  like 
paying  rates  should  represent  “wealth  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice.”  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
Collector’s  reports  on  prices  were  based  upon  reports 
of  persons  who  were  specially  engaged  to  oollect  the 
fibre,  and  had  no  skill  in  the  matter,  but  who  saw 
their  way  to  make  “a  little  hay  while  the  sun  shone  ” 
There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  if  proper  efforts  are 
made,  the  fibre  can  be  produced  in  India  quite  as  cheap 
as  in  Ceylon,  and  it  should  be  even  cheaper,  as  manual 
labour  in  South  India  is  much  cheaper  than  in  CeyloD 
and  manual  labour  alone  is  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  this  fibre.  Now  that  a local  field  for  its  con- 
sumption is  rapidly  opening,  we  trust  that  som°  atten- 
tion may  be  given  to  it.  Tile  Cawnpnre  brush  factory 
finds  that  it  is  much  preferred  by  Sowars  of  native 
Cavalry  for  horse  brushes  for  obvious  reasons,  and  the 
Regiments  of  the  Hyderabad  Contingent  Cavalry  all 
now  use  kitool  brushes  for  the  same  reason,  viz.  the 
absence  of  the  hegbristle,  so  repugnant  to  the  'true 
believer.  Under  these  conditions,  there  is  a large 
field  open  to  its  employment.— Madras  Times,  May  3ist. 

[Kitul  fibre  became  of  consequence  in  our  exports 
during  the  rule  of  Sir  George  Anderson.  It  is 
collected  by  the  villagers  around  Colombo  and 
generally  brought  into  the  town  on  the  top  of  baskets 
of  obarcoal. — Ed.  t.  A .] 



Th®  Tea  in  Kuld  has  a heavy  and  excellent  flush  ; 
there  is  no  cholera  anywhere  near  the  gardens,' 
and  yet  the  flush  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
lost,  because  the  Daogri  teapicbers  from  Bara 
Bhagal  are  one  and  all  suffering  from  “ funk 
fever.”  They  ran _cway  en  masse  and  squatted  down 
in  a forest  on  the  top  of  a mountain  and  there 
they  stick  and  won’t,  come  down.— Madras  Times. 


•The  sago  palm  snrely  not'}  This  is  the  name  of 
grand  sugar  palm  ot  Java,  the  equivalent  of  onr  ‘‘jaggery 
palm’  or  kitul,  but  with  a different  style  of  leaf  and 
bearing  edible  fruits,— En.  T.  A. 
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AMALGAMATING  SMALL  BREAKS  OF  TEA. 

Advice  from  London  by  this  and  previous  mails 
informs  us  of  a movement  on  foot  towards  obtain- 
ing the  co-operation  of  the  Customs  authorities  of 
that  port  in  reducing  the  number  of  parcels  of  tea 
submitted  for  sale  at  the  publio  auctions.  Un- 
doubtedly,  if  this  result  could  be  secured,  it  would 
go  far  towards  lessening  some  of  the  hindrances 
to  free  competition,  which  are  operative  under  the 
arrangements  as  they  at  present  exist.  One  of  tbe 
complaints  more  frequently  heard  from  tbe  brokers 
is  that  tbe  number  of  samples  which  have  to  be 
tasted  before  the  sales  come  on  is  so  excessive 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  this  operation  to  be 
got  through  in  time.  No  doubt  this  difficulty  has 
been  materially  lessened  by  the  concession  of  late 
obtained  with  respect  to  the  granting  of  the  extra 
day  on  which  Ceylon  teas  have  the  monopoly  of 
the  salerooms.  But  even  this  concession  has  not 
proved  fully  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  What  the  brokers  chiefly  desire  is  that  teas 
should  be  offered  in  larger  breaks,  so  as  to  minimize 
the  number  of  samples  to  be  dealt  with;  and  the 
negotiations  above  referred  to  have  been  entered  into 
with  that  objeot.  If  there  were  no  objection  to  the 
oourse  indicated  being  followed,  we  should  certainly 
say  that  the  steps  proposed  were  likely 
to  secure  all  that  is  needed.  But  we  much  fear, 
as  we  have  already  indicated,  that  proprietors  will 
see  objections  to  these  ; for  many  estate  owners 
would  certainly  view  with  disfavour  the  produoe  of 
their  garden  being  grouped  for  sale  with  that  of 
others  by  a method  over  which  circumstances  must 
wholly  prevent  them  from  exercising  any  control. 
For  we  know  how  naturally  jealous  such  men  are 
of  the  reputation  obtained  for  the  teas  of  certain 
estates  ; and  this  they  might  justifiably  think  must 
suffer  from  their  being  mixed  up  for  sale  with  those 
of  brands  of  a lower  or  possibly  wholly  unknown 
repute.  This  consideration  alone  must,  we  think, 
prevent  the  well-intentioned  action  of  the  tea 
brokers  from  receiving  approval  on  this  side.  But 
there  is,  further,  a second  side  to  this  question, 
one  which  we  do  not  think  can  be  easily  met. 
According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Act,  all  articles  vended  must  have  distin- 
guishing marks,  and  must  be  sold  with  a guarantee 
that  they  are  what  those  marks  represent  them  to  be. 
On  no  point  more  than  on  this  have  the 

London  Oustoms  authorities  been  more  insistent ; 

and  we  think  we  can  see  that,  if  the 

strict  rules  in  this  respect  hitherto  insisted  upon 
are  to  be  relaxed,  the  door  must  necessarily 
be  opened  to  a good  deal  of  systematic 

attempts  at  fraudulent  representation,  a matter  it 
must  be  most  important,  if  the  reputation  of 
Ceylon  tea  is  to  be  kept  up,  to  avoid.  For  it  must 
be  manifestly  impossible,  if,  say,  a dozen  parcels 
of  tea  bearing  different  marks  are  to  be  grouped 
together  for  sale,  to  guarantee  that  the  distinguish- 
ing marks  will  be  maintained  distinct  and  separate. 
If  this  be  not  wholly  impossible,  the  attempt  to 
surmount  the  difficulty  foreseen  must  at  least  be 
attended  with  many  obstacles  ; and  we  should  say 
that  an  amount  of  labour  would  be  entailed  wbioh 
would  not  improbably  be  in  excess  of  that  attend- 
ing the  tasting  of  an  excessive  number  of  samples, 
and  this  would  certainly  be  likely  to  lead  to 
confusion  among  the  marks  and  consequent  dis- 
satisfaction to  our  planters.  Naturally  the  brokers 
regard  this  subject  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  from 
their  own  point  of  view.  A reduction  in  the 
number  of  breaks  to  be  dealt  with  would  greatly 
simplify  and  reduce  this  work ; and  it  can  therefore 
be  readily  understood  why  the  negotiations  referred 
to  have  been  initiated  by  them,  But  we 


confess  that  it  would  seem  to  us  that  they 
would  scaroely  be  justified  in  acting  upon 

any  concession  in  the  direction  sought  which 
may  be  yielded  by  the  Customs  authorities  with- 
out first  consulting  the  wishes  of  their  clients,  the 
planters  and  merchants  of  this  island,  who  would 
doubtless  see  reason  to  object  to  amalgamation 
of  their  teas  with  others  unknown  to  them  and 
under  conditions  removed  entirely  from  their  own 
control  and  deoision.  At  the  same  time  that  we 
discuss  these  objections  to  the  course  proposed, 
we  think  that  it  must  be  evident  that  the  alter- 
native must  rest  largely  with  our  looal  producers. 
At  present  these  seem  to  regard  lightly  the  despatoh 
of  a great  number  of  small  breaks  ; and  it  is 
certain  that  their  doing  so  considerably  hampers 
operations  on  the  home  side.  It  may  be  difficult 
always  entirely  to  avoid  the  shipment  of  small 
parcels  ; but  surely  this  might  be  effected  muoh 
more  frequently  than  it  now  is.  Possibly,  if  the 
present  system  be  indefinitely  continued,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  the  brokers  to  avoid  reoourse  to 
some  measure  of  the  nature  we  have  indicated  ; 
and  in  that  case  our  planters  and  shippers,  after 
the  repeated  wearnings  they  have  reoeived,  will 
have  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves  if  the  dis- 
agreeableness we  have  mentioned  as  on  likely  to 
follow  the  arrangements  under  negotiation  result.  It 
is  manifestly  time  that  some  endeavour  should  be 
made  on  this  side  to  avoid  shipment  until  suf- 
ficiently large  breaks  oan  be  accumulated  for 
despatch, 

Queensland  Sugar  Estates  and  Tropic  l 
Labour. — The  present  produce  of  sugar  in  Queens- 
land is  about  60,000  tons  per  annum,  but  there 
is  no  reason,  the  Australian  Trading  World 
considers,  why  it  should  not  increase  year  by 
year  until  it  is  600,000  or  a million  tons  or  more. 
The  district  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar, 
rice,  and  other  tropical  produce  is,  that  journal 
says,  of  vast  extent.  Capital  is  readily  forthcoming  for 
the  industry,  there  are  no  burdensome  taxes  upon 
the  land,  rent,  even  if  taken  at  a good  rate  of 
interest  on  the  first  cost  of  tbe  land,  is  almost 
inappreciable,  there  is  but  one  difficulty,  and  that 
is — labour.  Working  under  a tropical  sun  is  not 
a white  man’s  work. — P.  M.  Gazette. 

We  have  now  entered  upon  the  last  quarter  of 
the  coffee  crop  year  of  1891-92  and  the  persistency, 
with  which  exchange  rules  around  12d  is  disquieting. 
The  exports  of  coffee  from  Rio  and  Santos  during 
the  past  nine  months  have  been  large,  and  that 
the  gold  value  of'  these  exports  has  been  absorbed 
without  the  slightest  improvement  in  the  exohange 
value  of  the  Brazilian  currency  is  a fact  that 
invites  study  and  investigation.  The  wild  finan- 
ciering of  the  provisional  government,  and  the 
lunaoy  that  attaoked  a part  of  the  population  of 
Rio  in  1890  and  1891  unsettled  confidence  and  no 
doubt  led  to  a withdrawl  of  foreigners’  money 
that  had  been  invested  here,  but  this  drain, 
alone,  cannot  explain  the  fact  that  the  gold 
equivalent  of  nearly  6,000,000  bags  of  coffee  has 
disappeared,  and  one  milreis  is  now  worth  less  in 
gold  than  it  represented  nine  months  ago.  What 
has  beoome  of  the  eighteen  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  that  the  coffee  shipments  of  Rio  and 
Santos  represents?  No  one  appears  to  know,  and 
no  one  appears  to  care.  The  general  answer  to 
the  question  for  an  .explanation  of  a drop  in  the 
gold  value  of  the  milreis,  is  “ want  of  confidence.” 
But  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  an  explanation  as  to 
whether  the  “confidence"  is  laoking  in  respect  of 
the  government,  or  to  the  financial  position,  or 
both. — Rio  News,  April  5. 
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COLOUR  IN  PLANT  LIFE. 

Those  familiar  with  the  growth  of  flowers  know  how 
essential  light  is  to  the  creation  of  colour.  The  most 
gaudy  blooms  and  the  most  brilliant  foliage  if  kept 
in  the  dark  or  over-shaded  will  become  pale  and 
almost  white.  This  fact  (according  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Times ) shows  the  presence  in  the  plant  of  some 
chemical  agent  which  is  acted  upon  by  the  actinic 
rays.  To  some  extent  this  chemistry  of  nature  is 
understood  by  florists,  who,  by  the  use  of  chemical 
manures  and  other  means,  strive  to  take  the  greatest 
advantage  of  it.  For  instance,  it  is  a common 
practice  to  mix  alum  and  iron  filings  with  the  soil 
in  which  certain  plants  are  grown  in  order  to  bring 
out  special  colours.  The  bluish-tinted  hydrangea  is 
the  result  of  such  treatment.  Salts  of  iron,  or 
sodium  phosphate,  added  to  the  soil  turn  the  crimson 
of  the  pseony  to  violet,  and  produces  blue  hortensias. 
According  to  Dr.  Hansen,  who  has  studied  the 
subject  very  closely  for  many  years,  there  are  only 
three  distinct  pigments  to  be  found  in  flowers — 
setting  aside  the  chlorophyll,  which  forms  the  green 
colouring  matter  in  all  plants.  These  colours  are 
yellows,  reds,  and  blues.  The  yellows  are  mostly  in 
combination  with  the  plasmic  sap,  while  the  others 
exist  chiefly  in  solution  in  the  cell  sap.  The  yellow 
pigments  form  an  insoluble  compound  with  fatty 
matters,  and  is  termed  lipochrome.  Orange  is 
formed  by  a denser  deposit  of  the  yeUow,  and  the 
colour  in  the  rind  of  an  orange  is  identical  with 
that  found  in  many  flowers.  The  red  in  flowers  is 
a single  pigment  soluble  in  water,  and  decolorised  by 
alcohol ; but  capable  of  being  restored  by  the  addi- 
tion of  acids.  Lipochrome  combined  with  this  red 
pigment  produces  the  scarlets  and  reds  of  poppies  and 
of  the  hips  of  hawthorns ; but  the  varying  intensity 
of  reds  in  roses,  carnations,  pseonies  and  otherflowers 
depends  on  the  presence  of  a greater  or  lesser  quantity 
of  acids.  The  blue  and  violet  colours  are  also  de- 
colorised by  alcohol,  but  reddened  by  acids.  Florists 
have  already  succeeded  in  producing  a very  large 
scale  of  unusual  colours  in  flowers,  and  there  seems 
to  be  very  good  grounds  for  believing  that  it  is  possible 
so  as  to  manipulate  nature  that  she  will  produce 
blossoms  of  every  conceivable  tint  and  hue. — Chemical 
Trade  Journal. 


BARK  AND  DRUG  REPORT. 

(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

London,  May  26. 

Annatto.— Dull  seeds  from  Colombo  sold  at  lid  per 
lb.  today. 

Abeca-ntjts.—  The  recent  arrival  of  37  bags  from  Ceylon 
was  offered  for  sale  today.  The  whole  parcel  sold  at 
25s  to  27s  per  cwt. 

Cinchona.— The  following  quantities  are  at  present  ad- 
vertised for  sale  next  Tuesday Ceylon  and  East 
Indian  bark  1,760,  Java  bark  66,  South  American 

(Oalisaya)  84,  and  African  139  bales ; total  2,049  bales. 
The  exports  from  Ceylon  between  January  1st  and 

May  2nd  show  a trifling  increase  as  compared  with 
last  season.  They  were  in  1892  1,927,586  lb.  ; in  1891 

1.804.935  lb.  ; in  1890  2,806,992  lb. ; and  in  1889 

3,510.992  lb. 

Coca. -Ceylon  was  unusually  well  represented  at 
the  sales  today.  There  were  16  small  bales  from  this 
island,  of  which  15  sold  at  fairly  good  prices— Is  Id  per 
lb.  being  paid  for  fair  bold  greenish  Huanoco-charaeter 
leaves  of  good  flavour,  and  9d  for  browner  and  duller 
quality,  There  were  altogether  570  lb.  of  this  quality. 


London,  June  4. 

Cinchona.— Tuesday’s  bark  auctions  were  fairly  large 
the  catalogues  being  made  as  follows:  — 

Pkgs.  Pkgs. 

Ceylon  cinchona  ...  981  of  which  862  were  sole 

East  Indian  cinchona...  1,445  do  1,302  do 

Java  cinchona  ...  G4  do  64  do 

South  American  cinchona  121  do  44  do 

West  African  cinchona  154  do  154  do 

_ , „ Total  2,765  do  2,426  do 

Ibe  parcels  offered  were  below  average  quality,  anc 
good  lots  were  very  scarce.  Competition  was  extremeli 
sluggish,  and  prices  were  hardly  up  to  the  low  scale 
of  the  preceding  auctions;  the  unit,  in  fact,  cannot  be 
placed  above  1 l-16ths  d,  to  ljd  per  lb. 


The  following  are  the  approximate  quantities  purchased 
by  the  principal  buyers  :— 

Lbs. 

Agents  for  the  Auerbach  factory  ...  197,745 

Agents  for  the  Mannheim  and j; Amsterdam  factories  139,354 
Agents  for  the  Frankfort  o/M.  and  Stuttgart 


factories 

95,986 

Agents  for  the  Brunswick  works 

....  38,696 

Messrs.  Howards  & Sons 

36,018 

Agents  for  the  American  and  Italian  works 

31,338 

Sundry  druggists 

37,802 

Total  quantity  of  bark  sold 

576,939 

Bought  in  or  withdrawn 

73,105 

Total  quantity  offered 


650,044 


DIBRUGARH  TO  THE  DUARS. 

Travel,  some  wise  man  once  remnrked,  is  a liberal 
education.  This  idea  is  more  widely  accepted  by  the 
planter  now-a-days  that  it  used  to  be;  and  it  is  as 
rare  now,  as  it  used  to  be  common,  to  come  across  a 
man  “ in  tea  ” whose  knowledge  of  the  wily  ways  of 
the  planter  with  the  tea  leaf,  from  the  time  he  plucks 
it  from  its  parent  stem  till  he  packs  it  in  a lead-lined 
chest  is  confined  to  the  usages  and  customs  of  his  own 
particular  district.  Taking  the  Assamese  as  the  species 
with  whom  I am  perhaps  most  familiar,  you  find  most 
of  them  have  had  a trip  to  Darjeelmg ; a good  many 
who  have  put  in  some  time  on  Caohar  teelas  or  Sylhet 
bheels ; and  not  a few  who  have  had  a run  round  the 
Duars,  or  who  speak  from  personal  observation  or  ex- 
perience of  the  way  they  do  things  in  that  island  where, 
according  to  Bishop  Heber,  “ the  spicy  breezes  ” blow 
soft,  and  where,  to  continue  the  quotation,  “ every 
prospect  pleases,  and  only  man  is  vile.”  Good  old 
Heber  I you  didn’t  mean  to  include  the  planter  in  your 
sw<  eping  assertion  about  the  villainy  of  man  ; but 
if  your  “ shade  ” had  been  in  a position  to  sum  up 
the  average  opinion  of  the  Indian  planter  during 
the  last  few  years,  since  Ceylon  started  flooding  the 
market  with  an  utterly  unnecessary  number  of  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  tea,  thereby  sending  prices  down 
by  leaps  and  bounds  ; while  at  the  same  time,  by 
smartness  in  advertising,  and  by  a unity  of  action 
unattainable  somehow  by  Mr.  “ Lo,  the  poor  Indian  ” 
(Cowper  this  time,  I think — not  Heber)  it  managed  to 
make  some  startling  big  figures  in  its  own  prioes,  for 
small  fancy  lots  ; you  would  have  been  surprised  to  find 
what  a prophetic  vision  yon  were  gifted  with  ! Ceylon 
has  been  a bete  noire  to  the  Indian  planter  any  time 
the  last  half-dozen  years ; but  time  brings  round 
its  revenges ; and  we  are  beginning  to  “ chortle  ” over 
thefast  that  the  place  that  makes  thirty-guinea  tea,  oan 
also  make  three-penny  tea  ; and  is  likely  to  do  a good 
deal  more  of  the  latter  than  the  former. 

The  value  of  varied  experience  does  not  always  come 
out  at  once.  We  live  and  learn;  and  a good  deal  we 
learn  in  one  district  has  to  be  unlearned  again  in  an- 
other. Circumstances  alter  cases,  which  is  trite,  but 
true.  I knew  a man  who  went  to  the  Terai  after  a 
successful  career  of  some  years  in  As'am  and  who 
started  to  work  his  Terai  garden  on  Assam  principles, 
and  talked  very  big  about  the  reformation  in  tea  he 
was  going  to  introduce.  But  soil,  olimate  and  labour 
were  essentially  different,  and  that  man  wasn’t  a success. 
Indeed,  until  a couple  of  years’  experience  of  his  new 
surroundings  brought  wisdom,  he  was  a distinct 
failu  e.  But,  nevertheless,  there  a-e  wrinkles  to  be 
picked  up  in  every  district  that  will  bear  transporting 
to  others ; and  the  wise  man  who  travels  is  electric, 
and  oan  select  and  assimilate  a dodge  here  and  a 
wrinkle  there  which,  slightly  modified  perhaps  to  suit 
particular  circumstances,  will  place  him  miles  ahead 
of  the  stay-at-home  semi-foBsilized  individual  who 
works  in  one  groove,  and  never  gets  a new  idea. 

A trip  on  the  Brahmaputra  is  a very  different 
thing  now  to  what  it  used  to  be  some  half  dozen  years 
ago.  The  daily  mail-boats,  barring  occasional  acci- 
dents due  to  fogs  or  sandbanks,  run  almost  as  regu- 
larly as  trains ; and  you  can  ride  down  to  your  own 
particular  ghat  a little  before  advertised  time,  and 
calculate  with  almost  sbsolnte  oertainty  on  catohing 
a steamer  without  muoh  delay ; and  you  can  be  sure 
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of  arriving  at  your  destination  within  an  hour  or  so 
of  when  you  expeot  to.  The  very  worst  that  can  pos- 
sibly happen  to  you  is,  in  the  case  of  a really  bad 
“grounding,”  twenty.four  hours  delay,  till  the  next 
day’s  boat  comes,  and  either  hauls  you  off,  or  takes 
you  and  the  mails  along.  Considering  what  an  uncer- 
tain, constantly  changing  sort  of  river  the  Brahmaputra 
is,  this  very  rarely  happens.  It  did  in  my  case  coming 
down  ; but  then  I always  was  an  unluoky  sort  of  man. 
We  stuck  hard  and  fast  in  a narrow  channel  leav- 
ing Silghat  and  spent  a solid  night  and  day  laying 
out  anchors  at  absurd  angles,  and  steaming  hard  on 
a sandbank,  with  the  helm  hard  over  the  wrong  way. 
With  my  usual  luck  I was  the  only  passenger,  so  I 
put  in  the  time  helping  the  Sevang  with  my  spare 
stock  of  profanity,  and  other  general  assistance,  till 
the  next  day’s  mail-boat  came  and  hauled  us  off.  She 
then  went  straight  away  in  the  most  heartless  manner, 
leaving  us  to  haul  in  fathoms  on  fathoms  of  sundry 
chains  and  hawsers,  and  pickup  various  anchors;  so 
it  was  rather  good  fun  when  we  overtook  her,  a tew 
hours  later,  hard  and  fast  herself  in  her  turn;  hauled 
her  off,  and  went  on  our  way  rejoicing,  leaving  her 
to  pick  up  her  disjecta  membra.  The  Assam  mail 
boat  now-a-days  is  a fairly  oomfortable  steamer ; they 
give  you  very  decent  food  on  the  whole;  and,  con- 
sidering the  fogs  and  other  difficulties  of  the  river  in 
the  cold  weather,  and  the  necessity  for  a good  deal  of 
night  running  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  the  Serangs 
get  on  wonderfully  well.  But  when  you  do  ground 
badly — or  get  into  serious  trouble  well  they  mostly 
want  a new  breed  of  Sevang — with  “heads.” 

As  a contrast  to  the  way  the  Assam  Serangs  get 
into  a ghat ; bumping  head  first  into  the  bank  (lucky 
they  are  soft  mud)  or  jarring  roughly  up  against  the 
receiving  flat,  after  ten  minutes  of  “ back  her  easy,” 
•‘stop  her,”  “ easy  ahead,”  it  is  a treat  to  see  the  way 
the  Damukdia-Sara  steamer,  crossing  the  Ganges  en 
route  to  the  Duars,  is  gently  laid  alongside  the  receiving 
flat,— gangway  to  gangway  to  an  inch  almost,— the 
hinged  platform  of  the  flat  (a  sort  of  drawbridge  in 
its  way)  dropping  into  its  place  on  the  steamer  with- 
out a hitch.  But  then  the  “ skippers,  ” bavea  lot  of 
practice  over  one  small  reach  of  river  backwards  and 
forwards  several  times  a day  ; and  must  get  to  know 
the  strength  of  the  current,  the  exact  amount  of  “easy 
ahead  ” required,  and  how  miiuy  turns  of  the  helm 
over  to  starboard  are  necessary  to  lay  the  steamer 
neatly  in  her  place,  pretty  accurately. 

It  is  a wonderful  change  from  the  sweltering 
heat  of  Calcutta  in  April,  to  wake  up  in  the  N.-B.  R, 
carriage  somewhere  below  Julpaiguri  and  feel  the 
oool  freBh  morning  air.  One  seems  for  the  moment 
to  have  got  into  a new  world.  And  yet  it  can 
be  pretty  hot  in  the  Duars,  too.  An  afternoon  or  two 
— still,  sultry,  and  yet  steamy  after  reoent  heavy  rains 
— in  one  of  those  marvellous  corrugated  iron,  semi- 
oylindrically  roofed  erections  that  a mad  Manager 
and  a fit  of  temporary  insanity  oq  the  part  of  the 
Agents  have  inflicted  on  one  or  two  gardens  in  the 
district  in  lieu  of  bungalows,  gives  one  quite  a realistic 
foretaste  of  the  climate  of  the  hereafter,  as  arranged 
for  unregenerate  outsiders  by  the  “unco’-guid.”  The 
man  who  expects  his  Manager  to  reside  in  a corruga- 
ted iron  bungalow — walls  as  well  as  roof,  mind  you 
— through  April  and  May,  should  be  given  the  pro- 
verbial bushel  of  brimstone  and  box  of  matches  to 
enable  him  to  start  a little  place  of  his  own,  and  grasp 
the  situation  generally.  But  “every  sorrow  has  its 
twin  joy.”  (This  remark  does  not  appiy  to  corrugated 
iron  bungalows.)  The  steamy  luat--the  astounding 
alternations  of  four  and  five  i-  ch  showers  of  rain  in 
a couple  of  hours  with  blazes  of  sun  sufficiently  strong 
to  blister  a brick, — though  extremely  unpleasant  and 
trying  to  the  human  exotic,  are  “just  gran’  weather 
for  tea and  the  ten  and  even  twelve  maunds  per 
acre  one  hears  of  here  and  fhere  are  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  forcing  of  these  alternations  of  rain  and  sun. 

It  is  aggravating  to  a man  who  has  an  interest 
in  an  Assam  gardsn  which  makes  a steady  lo“s 
year  after  year,  to  hear  one’s  Duars  friends 
casually  mentioning  20,  25  and  even  40  per  cent,  profit 
as  the  result  of  the  seasou’s  working.  I was  oaief  ally 
brought  up,  and  always  understood  it  was  considered  i 


rude  to  call  your  host  a liar  at  his  own  table  ; so  I was 
restrained  by  etiquette  from  giving  vent  to  my  first 
impressions  on  hearing  these  astounding  statements. 
Afterwards  I was  glad  I restrained  my  first  impulses. 
1 might  have  hurt  my  friend's  feelings and,— he  was 
a bigger  man  than  I am  a good  deal, — he  might  have 
hurt  me.  Besides,  what  he  said  was  perfectly  true.  The 
share  lists  in  the  dsilv  papers  bore  out  the  statements, 
not  to  mention  published  reports  and  accounts  shown. 

Redeem  ’ is  quoted  20  per  cent,  ad  interim  ; and 
there  are  other  concerns,  not  quoted,  that  have  done 
even  better.  I was  told  that  “ Matelli  ” paid  40  per 
cent,  last  year.  And  yet  people  say  “ tea  doesn’t  pay.” 
somehow,  I fanoy  it  is  a trifle  better  than  the  aver- 
age modern  gold  mine.  I say  modern  gold  mine  ad- 
v}fealy-  Tbe  ancient  gold  mine — the  kind  that  was 
alluaed  to  when  comparing  any  really  luciative 
business  or  investment  to  “ a regular  gold  mine,” 
was  quite  another  affair  altogether.  You  can  buy 
modern  (Bengal)  gold  mines  jmt  now  wholesale,  at 
so  many  for  the  rupee.  Of  course,  it  is  not  every 
Duars  garden  that  pays  20  per  cent.  Some  of  them 
don  t pay  at  all,  and  might  as  well  belong  to  one  of 
the  good  old  well  established  Assam  concerns  that 
go  on  sinking  shareholders’  money,  and  scoring  “nil" 
up  against  their  names  in  the  dividend  column  year 
after  year,  with  a presistence  worthy  of  a better  cause, 
lake  it  all  round,  though,  one  gets  a little  startled 
at  first  at  25  and  40  per  cent.,  I fancy  that  profits 
on  tea  are  pretty  evenly  divided  amongst  the  districts. 

I am  just  visiting  a garden  in  Sylhet  that  paid  25 
Per  cent  last  year,  and  carried  a good  sum  forward 
besides.  A few  gardens  here  and  there  pay  excep- 
tionally well:  a good  many  pay  vory  fair  interest 
on  the  money  invested  : from  three  to  ten  per  cent, 
say:  and  the  rest  don’t  pay  at  all, — and  never  will. 
The  sooner  a lot  of  this  class  are  shut  up,  the  better. 
They  uselessly  drain  the  pockets  of  their  unfortunate 
shareholders,  and  increase  production  without  a hope 
of  profit  from  their  sales.  Gardens  that  cannot  make 
more  than  three  to  four  maunds  an  acre  cannot  pro- 
duce their  crop  cheap  enough  to  face  the  markets  of 
the  present  and  the  future,  however  well  they  may 
have  done  in  the  past  —Indian  Planters'  Gazette. 


Palm  Honey. — A curious  industry  of  Chili  is  that 
of  the  manufacture  of  palm  honey,  of  which  there 
exists  a centre  of  production  in  the  hacienda  known 
as  “ Palmas  de  Ocoa.”  The  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  extraction  has  increased  the  annual 
production  to  about  100,000  piastres.  In  one  of  the 
warehouses  of  the  Palmas  de  Ocoa  establishment 
there  are  at  present  200,000  tins  containing  about 
200,000  litres  of  honey.  The  residue  of  the  palm 
remaining  after  the  extraction  of  the  honey  is  sold 
to  a packing  paper  factory,  and  the  idea  has  been 
entertained  of  establishing  a factory  for  hats  made 
from  the  palm  fibre  which  is  never  used,  but  from 
which  the  best  profit  possible  is  drawn. — Indian 
Agriculturist , June  11- 

Ihe  Tea  Gakdens  of  Assam.  — From  the 
most  reoent  official  returns  on  the  subject 
it  appears  that  the  large  tea  gardens  in 
Assam  are  driving  out  the  small.  Thus  last  year, 
some  forty-three  gardens  were  struck  off  the 
register  in  Kamrupas  either  abandoned  or  unworked  ; 
but  their  total  acreage  was  very  little  more  than 
the  additions  ihe  Oachar  planters  made  to  their 
holdings  in  the  same  period  On  the  whole,  there 
was  a nat  decrease  of  thirty-five  gardens  ; but  an 
inorease  of  over  two  thousand  acres  in  the  total 
area  under  tea  in  the  Surma  and  Brahmaputra 
valleys  Despite  the  complaints  of  the  planters 
that  the  competition  of  Ceylon  is  foroing  down  the 
prices,  their  own  operations  are  steadily  extending 
and  the  yield  last  year  reaohed  the  enormous  total 
of  ninety  million  pounds,  or  some  eight  million 
pounds  more  than  in  the  year  preceding- — M.  Mail, 
June  10; 
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CEYLON  ASSOCIATION  IN  LONDON. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  on  the  Board  Boom  of  the  New  Oriental 
Bank  Corporation,  Limited,  40  Threadneedle  Street, 
on  Monday  afternooD,  30th  May. 

Mr.  J.  Whittall  (Vice  President)  was  in  the 
chair,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  also  pre. 
sent: — The  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  H.  Gordon,  g. c.m.g., 
Sir  Arthur  N.  Birch,  k c.m.g.,  Sir  George  W.  R. 
Campbell,  k.c  ii.g.,  Sir  Richard  Cayley,  Sir  E.  Noel 
Walker,  k. c.m.g.,  the  Hod.  P.  Ramanathan,  Dr. 
Trimen,  Messrs.  James  Alexander,  W.  Herbert 
Anderson,  J.  L.  Anstruther,  Alex.  Brooke,  R.  A. 
Cameron,  J,  Capper,  Walter  Church,  J.  F,  Churchill, 
Crabbe,  L.  F.  Davies,  Thos.  Dickson,  Channing 
Esdaile,  John  Ferguson,  A.  Folkard,  W.  Gow, 
Thomas  Gray,  Norman  W.  Grieve,  Gubbins,  John 
Hamilton,  A.  L,  Hutchison,  Jas.  B.  Keith  (Messrs. 
Arbuthnot,  Latham  &jCo.),  J.  M.  Maitland  Kirwan, 
T.  C.  Owen,  H.  Porter,  A.  Ralph,  Russell  B.  Reid, 
W.  Rollo,  H.  K.  Rutherford,  0.  J.  Scott,  Chas. 
Shand,  James  Sinclair,  W.  Bowden  Smith,  Wm. 
Somerville,  A.  G.  Stanton,  T.  Stretch,  Ernest  Tye 
(Indian  Tea  Districts  Association),  Geo.  White,  S. 
J.  Wilson,  0.  Young,  and  Wm.  Martin  Leake 
(Secretary). 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  letters  : — 
Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street,  27th  May  1892. 
Sir, — I am  desired  by  Lord  Knutsford  to  say  that 
he  has  received  the  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  which  you  have  been  good  enough 
to  send  him  and  that  his  lordship  observes  with  in- 
terest the  progress  which  the  Ceylon  Association  has 
been  making. — I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  H.  W.  Just. 

To  the  Secretary  to  the  Ceylon  Association  in  London. 


5,  Knaresborough  Place,  Cromwell  Road,  S,W., 

22nd  May  1892. 

Lord  Chelmsford  regrets  that  absence  from  town 
will  prevent  his  being  present  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Ceylon  Association  in  London  on  Monday, 
30th  May. 

Hotel  Victoria,  London,  25th  May  1892. 

The  Ceylon  Association  in  London. 

Gentlemen, — I wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  the 
kind  manner  you  have  alluded  to  my  name  in  your 
annual  report.  I have  given  the  best  I had  to 
Ceylon  in  America,  and  being  English  in  not  know- 
ing when  lam  whipped,  I go  back  to  fight  it  out 
if  possible  on  some  new  lines  that  my  visit  here 
has  suggested.  Mr.  Rutherford’s  proposal  not  going 
through,  leaves  the  Company  in  worse  shape  than 
ever.  Thanking  those  of  you  that  I have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting,  for  your  kind  and  courteous 
reception,  I am,  yours  most  cordially, 

(Signed)  S.  Elwood  May. 

Indian  Tea  Districts  Association,  14  St.  Mary 
Axe,  London,  24th  May  1892. 

Dear  Mr.  Leake, — Thank  you  very  much  for  send- 
ing me  a copy  of  your  Annual  Report  which  is  in- 
teresting to  read.  I think  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  the  Palais  Indien  Tea  Houses, 
Limited,  has  been  hitherto  worked  “ in  the  interest 
of  Indian  Tea,”  instead  of  in  the  interst  of  this  As- 
sociation— as  the  Association  itself  was  not  so  much 
concerned  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise  as  those 
members  who  joined  the  guarantee  fund.  It  is  how- 
ever a small  point — and  not  perhaps  worth  writing 
about.— Yours  very  truly,  (Signed)  Ernest  Tye, 
Secretary. 

The  Chairman  rose  and  said  The  duty  devolves 
upon  me  to  take  the  ohair  on  this  occasion,  owing 
to  the  death  of  our  late  lamented  President,  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Gregory.  It  is  a loss  to 
the  Association  which  we  must  all  deeply  deplore, 
for  if  he  was  not  the  founder  of  the  Association  he 
waB  with  us  and  of  us  from  its  first  inception.  At 
all  times  he  was  ready  to  assist  us  with  his  valuable 


advice,  and  rendering  us  such  servioes  as  few  others 
could  give  from  his  long  oonneotion  with  Ceylon — not 
only  as  the  Governor  of  the  island,  but  also  as  one 
personally  interested  in  its  planting  resources. 
Ceylon  has  indeed  lost  a true  friend  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  in  Sir  William  Gregory,  and  many  of  us 
a good  friend.  (Hear,  hear.)  A resolution  will  be 
brought  before  you  later  which  I am  sure  will  meet 
with  your  approval  and  warm  sympathy.  It  is  also 
my  sad  duty  to  notice  the  loss  of  many  other  friends; 
not  only  interested  in  Ceylon,  but  also  membersfof 
our  Association.  We  have  to  mourn  the  death  of 
Sir  James  Longden,  of  Sir  John  Goode,  of  Sir  J. 
Dickson,  and  last,  but  not  least,  of  Mr.  David  Reid. 
But,  gentlemen,  I have  also  to  announce  to  you 
with  a great  deal  of  satisfaction  that  the  Hon.  Sir 
Arthur  H.  Gordon  has  kindly  consented  to  be  our 
Chairman.  (Cheers.)  You  know  already  what  he  haB 
done  for  the  Association.  (Cheers.)  You  know  the 
interest  that  he  takes  in  all  matters  connected  with 
Ceylon,  apart  from  his  other  great  abilities.  Iam 
sura.  therefore,  that  you  will  accept  his  offer  and 
eleot  him  with  acclamation.  Before  proceeding 
with  the  business  of  the  meeting,  therefore,  I will  at 
onoe  propose  that  Sir  Arthur  H.  Gordon  be  our 
President  for  the  oomiDg  year.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Dickson  seoonded  the  motion.  Sir 
Arthur  Gordon  had  attended  the  meetings  of'  the 
Association,  and  had  given  it  his  utmost  assis- 
tance. (.Cheers.)  He  was  sure  that  Sir  Arthur 
Gordon  would  be  able  to  fill  the  position  of 
President  with  that  ability  which  they  required 
after  the  loss  of  Sir  William  Gregory. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  H.  Gordon  then  took  the 
chair.  He  said  Gentlemen — I have  in  the  first 

place  to  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  the  honour 
you  have  done  me  in  electing  me  as  President  of 
this  Association — an  honour  whioh,  notwithstanding 
what  my  kind  friend  on  my  left  (Mr.  Whittall)  has 
said,  I was  far  from  offering  to  accept,  and  whioh 
I have  not  accepted  without  some  hesitation  and 
some  reluotance.  The  Association  is  in  possession 
of  such  admirable  officers,  of  such  a Vioe-President 
and  Secretary,  as  to  render  the  duties  of  its 
President  comperatively  light.  Yet  even  with  that 
assistance,  the  post  of  President  of  such  an  Associ- 
ation is  not  otherwise  than  an  onerous  one.  And 
though  that  be  the  case  at  any  time,  it  is  more 
than  ever  and  especially  the  case  when  one  is 
called  upon  to  sucoeed  such  a man  as  he  whose 
chair  I am  sorry  to  be  called  on  to  fill.  I will 
not  say  more  just  now  about  our  late  President : 
what  I shall  have  to  say  about  him  oomes  after, 
when  we  have  to  disouss  the  motion  whioh  has 
been  put  into  my  hands.  All  I will  say  at  this 
moment  is  this  : that  if  I oannot  equal  him — 
and  I cannot  in  many  respects — in  readiness  of 
speech  ; if  I cannot  equal  him  in  graciousness  and 
agreeableness  of  manner,  there  is  at  least  one  point 
in  which  I will  not  yield  even  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  William  Gregory,  or  to  any  other  man  ; and 
that  is  in  regard  to  my  determination  to  discharge 
conscientiously  and  faithfully  and  energetically  the 
duties  of  the  post  whioh  you  have  thrown  upon 
me.  (Loud  cheers.)  Cur  Association  is  as  yet  a young 
one  ; it  has  not  attained  that  strength  and  those 
powers  whioh  it  may  acquire,  and  whioh  I hope 
it  will  acquire  if  its  life  be  prolonged.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  is  perhaps  hardly  oonsoious  of  the  powers 
whioh  it  possesses.  Such  an  Association  as  this, 
when  it  speaks  with  anything  like  unity  or  una- 
nimity, speaks  with  great  authority  and  oannot 
but  carry  the  very  greatest  weight  with  it  properly 
handled,  properly  conducted,  our  opinions  deli- 
berately and  firmly  expressed  will,  I am  sure, 
oarry  with  them  a very  great  force.  They  will 
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be  listened  to  respectfully  at  the  Colonial  Office, 
and  they  have  every  prospeot  of  going  far  amoDg 
the  considerations  which  determine  any  decision 
whioh  may  be  made.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  will  be  my 
duty,  my  oare,  to  maintain  the  influence  which 
the  Association  already  possesses,  and  to  strengthen 
it  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  promote,  by  every 
means  in  my  power,  the  unity  and  harmony  of 
our  deliberations.  Now  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  I should  move  the  adoption  of  our  annual 
report,  and  should  give  you  something  of  a sketoh 
of  the  proceedings  during  the  past  year,  and  of 
the  course  to  be  adopted  in  the  coming  year ; but 
considering  that  I have  not  occupied  the  ohair 
for  more  than  five  minutes — (laughter)— I think 
that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  you  gene- 
rally, as  to  myself,  that  that  duty  should  be 
discharged  by  our  Vice-President,  who  has  kindly 
Undertaken  it  ? But  while  he  was  undertaken 
to  move  the  resolution  submitting  to  our 
approval  the  annual  report  of  the  executive 
committee,  the  report  has  one  olause  whioh  I 
cannot  allow  to  pass  out  of  my  hands.  It  is 
that  whioh  expresses  our  sense  of  the  loss  we 
have  sustained  in  the  death  of  Sir  William  Gre- 
gory. I do  not  think  many  words  can  be  required 
to  recommend  that  resolution  to  you.  All,  or  almost 
all,  here  knew  Sir  William  Gregory,  and  all 
who  knew  him  regret  his  loss.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Nor  need  I dwell  at  any  length  now  on  his  oareer- 
With  his  life  as  a member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  his  position  as  an  art  critio  and  a connoisseur, 
we  have  here  no  oonoern.  Neither  have  we  any 
oonoern  with  the  position  which  he  oocupied  with 
London  Society.  But  there  are  ways  in  which 
we  were  specially  concerned.  Sir  William  Gregory 
was  bound  to  us  as  being  a Governor  of  Ceylon 
— the  one  Governor  of  Ceylon,  I believe — who, 
after  he  had  left  that  island,  never  allowed  his 
interest  in  it  to  slaoken  or  grow  cold,  and  who, 
alone  among  all  previous  Governors,  revisited  the 
island  he  had  once  governed  no  less  than  three 
times  after  he  ceased  to  influence  its  destinies. 
Cheers.)  Still  more  is  he  connected  with  this 
Association  as  its  first  Chairman,  and  bb  a 
Chairman  he  was  unrivalled.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
was  a position  in  whioh  he  was  specially  happy. 
He  was  gifted  with  great  tact:  he  knew  how  to  be 
consulted.  He  brought  business  on,  and  generally 
brought  it  to  a successful  issue.  And  yet  where 
circumstances  made  it  necessary,  he  could  be 
Stoutly  firm.  Most  of  those  in  this  room  have 
known  him  as  a personal  friend,  and  to  those  who 
have  known  him  as  a personal  friend  I need  say 
no  more,  because  they  know  all  that  I know  and 
they  would  say  all  that  I can  say.  The  cordiality 
of  his  kindness — that  ia  the  only  thing  I will  add 
—was  thoroughly  real.  It  was  not  only  a oharm 
of  manner,  but  it  showed  kindliness  of  heart. 
Cheers.)  1 had  a letter  from  him  written  only  a 
ew  days  before  his  death,  on  the  very  night  on 
which  that  seizure  came  to  him.  He  was  then 
aware  that  he  was  in  a very  critical  condition. 
He  was  thinking  of  starting  the  next  day  for 
Marseilles  on  his  way  to  Algiers,  but  he  was 
perfectly  aware  that  it  was  probable  that  he 
would  never  return  from  Algiers,  and  he  said  so 
in  his  letter.  And  in  the  prospeot  of  his  death  he 
/asked  me  to  take  charge  of  various  little  matters 
an  whioh  he  took  an  interest.  Now  every  one  of 
those  was  about  some  little  aot  of  kindness  to 
Somebody  in  connection  with  Ceylon.  Some 
would  call  them  trifles  which  he  might  have 
been  excused  for  forgetting,  or  disregarding 
in  such  oircumstanoes.  It  touched  me  very  much, 
and  I think  it  worth  repeating.  (Hear,  hear.)  To 
you,  gentlemen,  and  to  others  connected  with 


Ceylon  were  his  last  thoughts  turned.  (Cheers.)  But 
if  his  loss  is  grievous  to  us  as  an  Association, 
what  must  it  be  to  the  widow  he  has  left  and 
to  the  boy  he  has  left  without  a father  just  when 
he  is  going  out  into  life  ? I will  now  merely  read 

the  resolution  which  has  been  put  into  my  hand  : 

“ That  this  Association  deeply  deplores  the  death 
of  its  late  President,  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  William 
H.  Gregory,  k.c.m.g.,  and  desires  to  record  its  grate- 
ful sense  not  only  of  the  servioes  rendered  by  him 
to  the  Association,  and  to  the  taot  and  judgment 
displayed  by  him  as  its  head,  but  also  of  the 
lively  and  unfailing  interest  felt  by  him  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  well-being  and  progress 
of  Ceylon,  as  well  as  of  the  genial  courtesy  and 
unfeigned  kindness  shown  by  him  to  all  who  came 
from  thenoe.  Nor  can  the  Association  refrain  from 
bearing  its  testimony  to  the  ability  and  suooess  with 
which  he  oonduoted  the  affairs  of  the  Island  as  its 
Governor  and  contributed  to  the  development  of 
its  resources  at  an  important  period  of  its  history.” 

Sir  Arthur  N.  Bibch,  k.c.m.g.,  in  seconding  the 
resolution,  spoke  of  his  long  connection  with  Sir 
William  Gregory,  and  of  the  great  esteem  and 
almost  affection  inspired  by  him.  Sir  William  had 
always  thrown  his  heart  into  his  work  ; he  loved 
Ceylon  and  the  people  of  Ceylon,  His  work  was 
always  done  thoroughly.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  he 
resigned  his  Governorship  of  Ceylon  he  did  not 
resign  his  esteem  for  the  island.  Persons  of  every 
class  and  of  every  creed  had  always  a weloome 
at  St.  George’s  Plaoe.  To  the  last  moment  of  his 
life  he  was  thinking  of  Ceylon.  They  all  mourned 
him  as  a lost  friend,  for  it  was  as  a friend  that 
they  had  regarded  him  in  his  life.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  resolution  was  oarried  unanimously. 

Sir  A.  H.  Gobdon  then  moved  ; — “That  a copy 
of  the  foregoing  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
Lady  Gregory,  together  with  an  expression  of 
the  sincere  sympathy  felt  for  her  by  the  Association 
in  her  present  bereavement.” 

Sir  George  W.  B.  Campbell,  k c.m.g,,  seoonded 
the  resolution,  which  was  also  oarried  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  Whittall,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said : — We  have  embodied  the  labours  of 
the  year  in  this  report.  The  past  speaks  for  itself, 
and  in  the  future  we  have  the  assurance  in  our 
President  that  he  will  only  add  to  the  sucoess  of 
the  Association.  (Cheers.)  I am  glad  to  say  that 
our  numbers  are  increasing,  and,  I hope,  also  our 
usefulness  and  influence.  And,  what  is  still  more 
satisfactory,  our  labours  have  been  appreciated  by 
our  friends  on  the  other  side ; not  only  by  the 
Planters’  Association,  but  by  the  other  public 
bodies  of  Ceylon.  To  our  Executive  and  Tea  Com- 
mittees we  have  to  tender  thanks  for  their  regular 
attendance,  and  for  the  eager  way  in  whioh  they 
nave  tried  to  promote  the  suocess  of  the  Assoeia; 
tion.  (Hear,  hear.)  I do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  add  anything  more,  and,  if  you  have  no 
questions  to  ask,  1 will  propose  that  the  reports 
and  the  statement  of  aooounts  be  accepted. 

Sir  Richard  Cayley  seconded  the  motion, 

Mr.  H.  K.  Rutherford  said  as  one  of  the  Execu- 
tive he  was  afraid  that  the  Committee  would  have 
a blank  report  to  make  to  the  members  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  that  they  were  likely  to  be 
in  the  happy  position  of  the  country  that  had 
no  history.  (Laughter.)  He  had  anticipated  that  Mr. 
Whittall  would  have  said  something  as  to  the 
Military  Contribution,  as  this  was  really  the  only 
matter  of  importance  in  the  report.  This  protest 
was  drawn  up  by  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  and  he 
desired  to  tender  the  thanks  of  the  Executive  and 
the  members  of  the  Association  for  the  very  able 
manner  in  which  this  work  had  been  done  by  their 
new  Chairman.  (Cheers,)  The  report  of  the  Tea 
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Committee  spoke  for  itself,  as  it  was  plain,  to  the 
point,  and  very  praotical,  and  showed  that  good 
and  useful  work  had  been  done.  The  entrance  of 
Mr.  James  Sinclair  into  the  room  reminded  him 
how  this  Association  came  to  be  formed.  At  the 
time  of  the  agitation  for  the  Haputale  Eailway 
he  was  driviog  in  Dimbula  with  Mr.  Sinolair,  who 
observed  that  to  push  matters  on  Ceylon  ought  to 
be  represented  in  some  way  in  London,  so  that 
the  home  Government  might  feel  the  weight  of 
the  arguments  of  an  authorized  body  in  England. 
It  was  arranged  between  him  and  Mr.  Sinclair  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  Planters'  Association 
at  its  next  meeting.  When  the  time  came  Mr. 
Sinclair’s  modesty  got  the  better  of  him.  and  the 
duty  devolved  on  him  (the  speaker)  both  of  pro- 
posing and  seconding  the  resolution.  (Laughter.) 
However,  from  this  the  Ceylon  Association  in 
London  was  started,  and  he  thought  it  only  right 
they  should  know  that  they  owed  a debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Mr.  Sinclair  for  tbe  inception  of  that  in- 
stitution. (Cheers.) 

Mr.  J.  Fekguson  said: — Sir  Arthur  Gordon  and 
gentlemen, — I have  been  requested  to  say  a few 
words  on  the  report  in  order  to  emphasize  if 
possible  that  portion  of  the  Tea  Committee’s  re- 
marks referring  to  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Elwood 
May  in  America.  But  first  I would  like  with 
your  permission  to  give  expression  to  what  I think 
is  the  general  satisfaction  felt  with  the  tenor  of 
your  report  on  this  occasion.  Not  only  in 
respect  of  military  expenditure,  but  in  regard 
to  other  controverted  as  well  as  practical  subjects, 
the  Executive  and  Tea  Committees  have  dealt  in 
accordance  with  sound  sense,  discretion  and  impar- 
tiality. (Hear,  hear.)  Then,  in  respect  to  the  high 
testimony  borne  in  the  report,  by  our  Chairman 
and  other  speakers,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  William 
Gregory,  I should  like  to  add  a few  words.  I may 
say  that  when  he  oame  to  Ceylon,  there  was  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  Sir  William,  then  Mr.  Gregory, 
would  prove  a success.  He  had  no  previous 
colonial  experience ; he  was  well  on  in  middle 
life,  and  he  was  following  one  of  the  ablest  oolonial 
Governors  in  Sir  Hercules  Bobinson.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  we  very  soon  found  that  we  had  got  no  mere 
dilettante  or  orator  but  a really  able,  hard-working 
administrator  who  brought  with  him  moreover  a 
freer  atmosphere,  broader  views,  and  a more  genial 
spirit  than  we  had  been  acoustomed  to  in  a Crown 
Colony.  He  was  many-sided  too;  for  while  his 
revival  of  the  North-Central  Province,  large  ex- 
penditure in  irrigation  works  and  education  showed 
the  prominence  he  gave  to  Dative  interests  no  less 
did  the  Colombo  Museum,  Harbour  Works  and 
Bailway  Extension  indicate  his  appreciation  of  the 
need  of  modern  improvement.  (Hear,  hear.)  His 
connection  with  Ceylon  continued  to  be  unique  to 
the  last,  not  only  through  his  revisiting  the  island 
again  and  again  after  he  had  retired,  but  through  his 
investment,  aB  a private  gentleman,  of  oapital  in  the 
development  of  its  industries.  To  the  very  end 
of  Sir  William  Gregory’s  life,  his  thoughts  were 
given  to  our  colony,  its  people  and  their  best 
interests,  and  I believe  no  plaoe  was  more 
deeply  written  in  his  heart  than  that  which  he 
had  governed  so  well  and  loved  so  well.  Now  as 
to  Ceylon  tea  in  America  I have  for  myself,  and 
I am  sure  many  more  in  and  out  of  this 
room,  to  express  our  high  sense  of  the  good 
work  done  by  Mr.  Elwood  May  and  his 

Amerioan-Ceylon  Company  in  promoting  a taste 
and  demand  for  Ceylon  across  the  Atlantic.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I have  not  met  Mr.  May  in  private,  nor 
had  any  personal  communication  with  him ; but 
twice  I have  heard  him  speak  in  your  Association 
Booms,  and  on  both  occasions  I have  been  struck 


by  the  great  commonsense,  moderation,  as  well  as 
earnestness  of  his  remarks  and  the  clear  appre- 
hension which  he  seemed  to  have  formed  of  the 
great  task  before  him.  Of  course,  if  the  United 
States  is  to  be  captured  for  Ceylon  tea,  there 
must  be  a vast  amount  of  advertising,  and  very 
loud  .advertising  too,  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  people  ; but  Mr.  May  showed  us  how  it  was 
his  objeot  all  along  to  avoid  anything  like  “ boom- 
ing ” for  mere  temporary  purposes — how  he  had 
refrained  from  securing  applause,  as  no  doubt  he 
might  have  done  here  and  in  Ceylon,  by  placing  a 
million  or  more  pounds  of  our  tea  among  the 
dealers  all  over  the  States,  before  the  people  were 
ready  to  buy  it  or  any  demand  had  been  oreated. 
How  rather  it  was  his  objeot,  dealing  as  he  felt 
convinced  with  a good  article  to  build  up  the 
trade  slowly  but  surely  on  a real  substantial 
foundation.  (Hear,  hear.)  I was  sorry,  however  to 
learn  that  the  return  for  all  the  labour,  time  and 
thought  he — a gentleman  of  independent  position 
and  means — had  given  to  this  objeot,  had  been 
so  discouraging  as  to  cause  him  to  speak  of 
withdrawing  unless  he  found  that  those  more  imme- 
diately concerned  in  Ceylon  and  England  were  ready 
to  co-operate  more  freely.  Iam  very  sorry  now 
that  the  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Rutherford,  as 
already  referred  to,  did  not  meet  with  a response 
in  Ceylon.  I do  hope  something  may  be  done 
out  there  to  prevent  any  chanoe  of  the  collapse 
of  tho  Company  on  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  May. 
His  letter  read  today  is,  I am  glad  to  see,  more 
hopeful.  I can  with  the  fullest  oonfidenoe  speak 
of  the  great  value  of  the  advertising  work  he  has 
done,  through  leading  American  papers,  for  I 
have  had  letters  from  personal  friends  among  the 
journalists,  referring  to  the  advertising  contracts. 
Moreover  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  May’s  work  has 
already  borne  good  fruit  in  the  interests  of  our 
planters.  The  increased  consumption  of  tea  shows 
this,  and  I have  had  plaoed  in  my  hands  sinoe 
entering  this  room  some  figures  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Gow,  Wilson  & Stanton,  whioh  serve  to 
show  the  encouraging  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  Ceylon  acid  India — but  especially  Ceylon — tea 
in  the  two  years  that  Mr.  May  and  his  Company 
have  been  chiefly  at  work.  Here  they  are  : — 

Tea  exports  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  from 
1st  January  to  30th  April. 


1890. 

1892. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ceylon 

166,680 

433,871 

Indian 

450,984 

518,881 

Total  ... 

616,664 

952,752 

An  increase  of  160  per  oent  in  the  consumption 
of  Ceylon  tea  in  two  years  is  surely  very 
notable,  (applause.)  Nor  is  the  increase  in  Indian 
tea  to  be  despised  ; for  in  this  matter 
(both  countries  are  really  fighting  China  and 
Japan,  and  considering  the  importance  of  America  as 
oompared  with  any  other  tea-consuming  countries 
outside  the  United  Kingdom,  I hope  the  Ceylon 
Tea  Fund  Committee  will  see  their  way  to  co- 
operate with  Mr.  May  and  the  American-Ceylon 
Company  in  the  important  work  of  still  further 
placing  Ceylon  tea  before  the  American  people. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  applause.) 

Sib  Gegrge  W.  R.  Campbell,  k.c.m.g.,  said  I 
am  interested  in  tea  to  a considerable  extent  myself, 
and  I saw  a great  deal  of  Mr.  Elwood  May  on  his  late 
visit.  He  was  recommended  to  me  as  a man  of 
great  business  ability  and  social  standing  in  New 
York.  It  was  also  on  excellent  authority  made  dear 
to  me  that  he  has  made  most  unprecedented  efforts 
to  push  Ceylon  tea  in  Amerioa,  and  that  he  is  suo- 
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Deeding  to  a very  great  extent.  He  has  spen^ 
between  two  and  three  million  dollars  in  advertise 
ment.  Everyone  here  will  have  noticed  from  the 
tone  of  the  letter  which  has  been  read  that  Mr. 
May  is  not  particularly  pleased — that  he  does  not 
think  he  has  received  sufficient  support  from  Ceylon 
men.  And  he  is  not  alone  in  thinking  that  (Hear  hear.) 
Several  leading  Ceylcn  men  have  said  to  me  that 
they  think  he  has  not  been  sufficiently  well-treated 
in  the  Chioago  business  (Hear,  hear.)  If  he  and  our 
Commissioner  could  pull  together  all  would  be  well. 
The  funds  at  the  Commissioner’s  disposal  are  Bmall, 
and  they  alone  will  not  bring  Ceylon  forward  in 
America  ; but  if  Mr.  May  and  our  Commissioner  are 
ready  to  be  both  pulling  together  we  may  most 
effectually  get  the  thin  end  of  a very  large  trade  into 
America.  (Cheers.)  I do  not  know  that  Ceylon  can 
afford  any  more  money  than  has  already  been  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioner.  But  I think  if 
we  back  up  Mr.  May  a little  more,  and  strengthen 
his  hands  a little  more,  it  may  have  the  best  effect. 
(Cheers.) 

The  Chairman  Will  my  friend  Sir  George 
Campbell  offer  any  suggestion  as  to  how  we  can 
strengthen  Mr.  May’s  position  ? 

Mr.  W.  M.  Leake  said  —I  have  seen  a great  deal 
of  Mr.  May  while  he  was  in  London  recently,  and  I 
quite  agree  in  the  opinion  of  the  previous  speakers  as 
to  his  ability  and  as  to  the  probable  value  to  Ceylon 
of  all  he  has  done  in  the  way  of  pushing  Ceylon  tea 
in  Amerioa.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  real  diffi- 
culty at  the  present  time  lies  in  relations  between  Mr. 
May  and  our  Chicago  Commissioner.  It  is  no  use 
blinking  the  fact  that  for  some  reason — I know  not 
what — these  gentlemen  are  not  working  oordially 
together.  Everybody  is  talking  about  the  matter,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  discuss  it  to  any  good  purpose 
unless  the  true  position  is  recognized.  (Hear,  hear.) 
If  Sir  George  Campbell  could  propose  some  effective 
method  of  bringing  Mr.  May  and  the  Comissioner 
into  cordial  co-operation,  all  would  be  well.  I hope 
I have  not  been  too  bold  in  speaking  thus  openly 
of  the  state  of  affairs. 

Sir  George  Campbell,  in  reply  to  the  Chairman 
said: — Mr.  May  himself  suggests  that  some  of 
the  Ceylon  men  and  the  men  in  London  in- 
terested in  Ceylon  might  give  their  names  as 
directors  of  the  Ceylon  American  Tea  Company  ; 
also  that  the  planters  should  take  a few  more  shares 
than  they  have  taken— showing  their  interest  in 
Ceylon  affairs  not  only  in  this  way,  but  by  giving 
some  of  the  money  required  to  be  expended  at 
Chicago  in  conjunction  with  his  efforts.  He  says 
that  he  can  get  plenty  of  support  in  America,  but 
people  there  hang  baok,  saying  : “ If  your  own 

men  in  Ceylon  and  London  take  so  little  interest 
in  the  enterprise  it  cannot  be  such  a good  thing 
as  you  say  it  is.”  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  J.  Whittall  said  that  he  had  had  many 
conversations  with  Mr.  May,  who  had  tried  to  get 
money  for  his  undertaking  in  America  and  in  this 
oountry.  He  had  not  succeeded  in  doing  so  ; and 
he  (the  speaker!  thought  his  failure  in  this  respeot 
was  owing  to  the  high  prioes  at  which  it  was  proposed 
to  sell  the  tea  in  the  United  States.  Ceylon  people 
wanted  to  see  large  quantities  of  cheap  tea  sold. 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  Mr.  May  did  not  alter  his  tactics 
and  sell  tea  at  lower  prices,  Ceylon  would  derive  very 
little  benefit  from  his  efforts,  and  he  would  do  very 
little  good  with  his  company.  That  was  his  (the 
speaker’s)  view  of  the  case. 

The  motion  was  oarried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman:— I have  how  to  commend  to  the 
Association  another  motion,  and  one  whioh  I 
Ifust  iB  not  likely  to  be  received  with  any  dissent. 
It  is  a motion  in  whioh  I am  myself  specially 
interested.  I have  to  move  that  Mr,  Whittall  be 


re-elected  Vice-President.  (Cheers.)  I hope  you 
will  pass  that  motion  and  so  strengthen  my  hands 
as  President  of  the  Association  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Alex.  Brooke  seconded  the  motion,  and  it 
was  carried  unanimously  amid  cheers. 

Mr.  J.  Whitiall  :— While  thanking  you  for  the 
honour  you  have  done  me,  I must  say  that  after 
three  years’  service— except  for  your  unanimous 
wish— 1 should  be  very  reluctant  to  aocept  the 
post.  The  position  of  Vice-President  to  such  en 
Association  a3  this  is  not  ail  beer  and  skittles 
(laughter)  : and  I am  not  getting  younger.  I hope 

that  before  we  meet  next  year  a younger  and 
more  able  man -(No,  no) — will  be  ready  to  take 
my  post,  but  you  may  always  count  upon  my  best 
support  and  assistance  to  the  Association.  (Cheers.) 

Sir  Arthur  N.  Birch,  k.c.m.g.,  moved  the  re- 
election  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Leake  to  the  post  of  Secre- 
tary to  the  Association,  (dheers.) 

Sir  George  Campbell,  k.c.m.g.,  seconded  the 
motioD,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Leake  said  that  he  was  much  obliged 
to  the  gentlemen  present  for  once  more  eleoting 
him  as  Secretary.  There  was  a touch  of  sadness 
in  it  to  him  on  this  ocoasion,  for  it  was  his  fourth 
year  of  re-eleotion  and  every  previous  year  they 
had  had  the  same  President,  the  same  from  the 
beginning  till  now.  He  hoped  that  he  would  not 
be  altogether  out  of  order  in  referring  again  to 
the  late  Sir  William  Gregory  and  to  the  resolu- 
tions that  had  been  passed  in  regard  to  him. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  had  notioed  that  no  representa- 
tive of  the  Planting  Community  had  spoken  in 
support  of  the  resolutions,  and  he  would  not  like 
it  to  go  out  to  Ceylon  that  this  meeting  had  closed 
with  no  attempt  to  remedy  this  omission.  (Hear, 
hear.)  There  were  many  in  the  room  who  bad 
more  right  than  himself  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  planters  of  today,  but  going  baok  to  the  date 
of  Mr.  Gregory’s  Government  of  Ceylon  he  felt 
himself  entitled  to  speak  for  the  planters  of  that 
date,  for  only  a week  or  two  before  his  arrival  in 
Ceylon  as  Governor  he  (the  speaker)  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Planters’  Association,  and  with- 
in a month  or  two  he  was  nominated  by 
the  planters  (a  novel  thing  then)  their  represenia- 
tive  in  the  Legislative  Council.  Now  what 
particularly  struck  him  at  that  time  in 

Mr.  Gregory’s  attitude  towards  the  planting  enter- 
prise was  his  foresight  and  caution,  attributes 
which  he  thought  had  not  been  specially  men- 
tioned in  the  speeohes  that  day.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  new  Governor  arrived  in  Ceylon  at  the  very 
height  of  the  coffee  era:  for  three  years  the 
island  had  exported  a million  hundredweights  of 
coffee,  a quantity  never  reached  again : new  pro- 
ducts were  hardly  thought  of.  Mr.  Ferguson  was 
just  on  the  point  of  beginning  his  agitation  for 
a railway  to  Uva  based  on  prophecies  of  largely 
increased  crops  in  the  future — an  agitation  which, 
though  based  on  delusive  data  so  far  as  coffee 
was  concerned,  was  yet  to  be  of  such  benefit 
later  to  Ceylon.  (Cheers.)  Arriving  in  Kandy 
under  such  circumstances  as  these  one  would  have 
thought  that  Mr.  Gregory’s  first  wish  would  be  to 
visit  some  noted  coffee  estate  to  learn  about  the 
cultivation  of  that  plant.  On  the  contrary  his  first 
trip  made  before  he  had  been  a month  in  the, 
Island  was  to  Looleoondura  estate  to  see  a)l  that 
was  being  done  there  in  the  cultivation  of  cinchona, 
and  tea.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  new  Governor  from  the 
first  felt  the  gravest  doubts  as  to  the  permanence 
of  the  cofiee  industry,  and  though  for  a few  years 
owing  to  an  extraordinary  rise  in  prioe  there  was 
a sort  of  “ boom  ” of  prosperity  in  which  the 
Colonial  revenue  shared.  Sir  William  Gregory  was 
never  deceived.  Coming  as  he  did  a perfeot  strange^ 
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to  the  Island  this  was  a singular  instance  of  fore- 
sight. (Hear,  hear.)  He  cordially  endorsed  all  that 
bad  been  said  that  day  as  to  the  relations  of  Sir 
William  Gregory  with  the  Association.  Sir  William 
was  pre  eminently  fitted  to  preside  over  such  an 
institution  and  by  his  help  it  was  enabled  to  achieve 
at  once  a position  which  without  him  it  might 
havo  taken  very  loDg  to  reach.  The  influence  of 
the  Association  with  the  authorities  on  this  side 
was  altogether  due,  as  was  stated  in  the  report,  to 
the  tact  and  judgment  of  its  late  President.  He 
hoped  he  might  be  excused  fcr  making  this  long 
digression.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  J.  Ferguson  : — In  one  word  I would  like  to 
explain  that  Governor  Gregory  arrived  in  Ceylon 
in  1872  ; and  in  that  year  there  was  only  one  man 
in  the  island — and  to  his  honour  be  it  said — who 
had  any  doubt  as  to  our  coffee-planting  enterprise 
surviving  the  fungus  attack,  and  that  was  the  iate 
Dr.  Thwaites,  of  the  Peradeniya  Botanical  Gardens. 
No  doubt  Governor  Gregory  paid  attention  to  Dr. 
Thwaites’s  opinion,  and  deserves  great  credit  for  so 
doing  ; but  much  more  for  being  the  first  Governor 
who  took  special  interest  in  the  culture  of 
new  planting  products  as  to  introduce  them  by 
special  paragraphs  in  his  annual  opening  speech 
to  Counoil.  Thus  tea,  cinchona,  cacao  and  carda- 
mom culture  were  kept  before  the  publio  and 
rresged  upon  planting  attention.  In  respect  of 
Railway  Extension  we  (of  the  Observer)  always  gave 
prominenee  to  our  firm  belief  that  new  products 
would  make  up  for  any  deficiency  in  coffee,  though 
in  Sir  Wm.  Gregory’s  day  none  of  us,  and  no  one 
in  the  island,  expected  to  see  coffee  so  completely 
superceded  by  tea.  (Hear,  bear.) 

Mr.  J.  Whittall  moved  the  re-election  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  with  the  addition  of  the  name 
of  Sir  G.  W.  R.  Campbell,  k.c.m.g.,  and  of  the  Tea 
Committee. 

Mr.  Thos.  Dickson  seconded,  and  the  motion 
was  carried. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  directors  of  the  New 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation  for  granting  their  board- 
room  for  the  meeting  was  unanimously  passed, 
and  the  proceedings  closed  with  the  usual  compli- 
ment to  the  Chairman. 

« 

NEWS  FROM  BRITISH  NORTH  BORNEO. 

Kandy,  June  18th. 

A first  class  manager  has  been  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  estates  of  the  company  in  which 
Messrs.  Shand  and  Henry  Walker  are  interested. 
Mr.  Pryer’s  company  are  going  in  for  planting 
200  aores  of  Liberian  coffee.  There  is  some  splendid 
soil  in  their  holding. 

The  North  Borneo  holders  of  shares  in  tobacco 
companies  are  much  encouraged  by  the  following 
intelligence  received  from  home : — 

Greatly  improved  prices  ruled  at  the  Sumatra 
tobacco  sales'  held  in  Amsterdam  on  Friday.  The 
bearing  of  the  advance  on  the  position  of  the  lead- 
ing English  company,  the  British  Deli-Langkat,  is 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  sales,  and  share- 
holders will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  prices  ob- 
tained were  well  ahead  of  the  valuations  and  nearly 
double  tbe  average  prices  of  last  year.  The  greater 
part  of  the  British  Deli-Langkat  tobacco  sold  on 
Friday  was  valued  at  118  cents  and  sold  for  155, 
while  the  remainder  was  valued  at  91  cents  and  sold 
at  101.  The  average  of  128  cents  is  equivalent  to 
two  shillings  a pound,  whereas  75  cents,  or  one  and 
threepence,  was  with  difficulty  obtained  last  year. 

Two  causes  have  combined  to  produce  this  advance — 
the  exhaustion  of  the  large  stocks  laid  up  by  American 
cigar  makers  before  the  M'Kinley  Tariff  came  into 


operation,  and  the  diminution  in  the  area  under 
tobacco  in  Sumatra.  The  weaker  companies  have 
gone  to  the  wall,  and  about  half  of  the  tobacco  land 
has  gone  out  of  cultivation.  The  well-managed  com- 
panies which  survived  the  crisis  will  benefit  still 
more  in  the  next  financial  year  ; meanwhile  the 
prospects  of  the  British  Deli-Langkat  have  undergone 
a wonderful  change  since  the  issue  of  debentures  in 
January.  Then  the  Directors  counted  on  little  more 
than  £50,000  as  the  revenue  for  this  year,  but  if 
Friday’s  prices  be  realised  for  the  entire  crop  of 
1,4000,000  lb.  the  revenue  will  be  at  least  £135,000. 
The  surplus  supply  of  coolie  labour  in  Sumatra,  owing 
to  the  reduction  of  the  cultivated  area,  has  enormously 
brought  down  the  working  expenditure,  and  alto- 
gether it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  British  Deli- 
Langkat  shares  have  risen  from  the  miserable  prices 
at  which  they  were  quoted  some  time  ago.  The 
changed  prospects  make  the  debentures  a very  tempt- 
ing holding,  but  they  are  nearly  all  in  the  hands 
of  the  shareholders,  who  are  not  likely  to  part  with 
them. 

It  is  a pity  such  a boom  in  tobacco  did  not 
come  earlier,  so  that  the  Ceylon  Tobacco  Company 
might  have  shared  in  it.  I fancy  however  the 
holders  of  the  land  sold  by  the  local  company 
will  do  better  with  oaoao,  cooonuts  and  tea  than 
in  tobacco.  W.  D.  G. 


NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

Tea  Shares  as  an  Investment. — In  last  week’s  Grocer 
Mr.  James  Llewellyn-Hughes,  once  a tea  planter,  and 
still  kindly  remembered  in  the  tea  districts  of  India, 
points  out  that  from  an  analysis  of  the  accounts  of 
eighty  joint  stock  companies  registered  in  Calcutta, 
and  representing  an  aggregate  invested  capital  of 
R2, 54,58,150,  a total  net  profit  for  the  year  1891  was 
made  of  Rl, 252,605  or  4'88  per  cent  on  the  capital. 
“ Tbis,”  be  says,  “compares  with  2‘54  per  cent,  or 
barely  2§  per  cent  paid  in  1890,  and  4T8  per  cent  in 
1889.’'  We  believe  it  is  no  secret  that  Mr.  Llewellyn- 
Hughes  is  not  enamoured  of  tea  planting  as  a re- 
munerative occupation,  and  he  points  out  with  some- 
thing like  truimph  that  there  were  eighteen  companies 
that  made  an  actual  loss  of  from  2 per  cent  to  3’62  per 
cent.  Mr.  Llewellyn-Hughes,  in  his  reference  to  the  poor 
return  paid  by  many  of  these  Calcutta  companies, 
omits  to  mention  certain  gardens,  like  the  Bargang 
Company,  Assam,  the  Ne.deem,  Western  Dooars,  which 
have,  according  to  the  Pioneer, paid  steady  dividend  of 
2 0 per  cent,  and  the  Matelli  Company,  which  has  paid 
as  much  as  40  per  cent  to  its  shareholders.  But  Mr. 
Llewellyn  Hughes  might  with  advantage  turn  his  at- 
tention to  the  London  Tea  Companies  for  the  other 
side  of  the  picture.  A table  supplied  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Tye,  giving  the  results  of  working  in  1891,  shows  that 
tbe  fifteen  companies  who-have  published  their  reports, 
with  an  agsregate  capital  of  £1,094,057  and  a plmted 
area  of  22,814,  acres  of  tea  have  realised  net  profits 
which  amount  to  £89,204,  or  equivalent  to  a dividend 
of  8T5  percent  on  the  whole  capital  invested.  This  in- 
dicates conclusively,  Mr.  Hughes  notwithstanding,  that, 
by  economy  of  working  and  careful  manufacture  of 
really  good  teas,  tea  planting  in  India  as  an  industry 
can  hold  its  own  against  any  country,  and  is  not  to  be 
despised  as  a remunerative  investment. 

A Big  Cheque  for  Tea  Duty. — It  seems  rather 
hard  on  Mr.  Lipton  that,  because  he  hob-nobbed 
with  Arabi  in  Ceylon,  he  should  be  referred  to  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a “vulgar  advertiser.”  He  has, 
by  the  way,  just  paid  Her  Majesty’sOustoms  a cheque 
for  £15,359  8s.  for  tea  duty.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  amount  ever  paid  by  any  one  tea  dealer,  and 
um'er  the  old  rule  of  duty  it  would  have  amounted  to 
upwards  of  £23,000.  Anyway  the  Government  have 
nothing  to  complain  about  his  love  of  advertising.  A 
man  who  desires  to  open  tea  shops  all  over  the  world 
cannot  be  expected  to  go  about  incognito,  or  speak  in 
whispers. — H.  and  C.  Mail,  June  3. 
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TEA  SELLING  COMPANIES. 

Under  the  title  of  the  Star  Tea  Company,  Limited, 
a company  has  been  registered  with  a capital  of 
£80,000  in  £1  shares,  to  acquire  the  businesses  of  tea 
merchants,  grocers,  Italian  warehousemen,  wine  and 
spirit  merchants,  druggists,  and  cafe  and  hotel 
proprietors  now  carried  on  by  Joseph  Cadman  at 
various  places  throughout  England  and  Wales,  under 
the  style  of  the  Star  Tea  Company,  in  accordance 
with  an  agreement,  made  April  9th,  between  Joseph 
Cadman  of  the  one  part  and  Harry  Webster,  on  behalf 
of  this  company,  of  the  other  part,  and  to  develop 
and  extend  such  businesses  in  such  manner  as  the  com- 
pany may  see  fit.  The  first  subscribers  (one  share 
each)  are  : — J.  Cadman,  157,  Commercial  Street,  E.  ; 
P.  Cadman,  28,  Adelaide  Crescent,  Hove  ; E.  S.  Cad- 
man 28,  Adelaide  Crescent,  Hove ; A.  Cadman  28, 
Adelaide  Crescent,  Hove ; E.  Cadman,  28,  Adelaide 
Crescent,  Hoes ; F.  R.  Spofforth,  59,  Board- 
hurst  Gardens,  Hampstead  ; A.  W.  Cadman,  90,  Wig- 
more  Street,  W. ; J.  A.  Beider,  4,  Regent’s  Park 
Terrace,  N.W. 

The  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  S.  Davis,  Sons 
and  Goodbody,  Limited,  tea  merchants,  LAndon, 
Dublin  and  Belfast,  with  a share  capital  of  £70,000, 
divided  into  4,000  six  per  cent  cumulative  preference 
shares  of  £10  each  (£40,000)  and  3,000  ordinary 
shares  ©f  £10  each  (£30,000).  The  company  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  working 
as  one  concern  (a)  the  wholesale  tea  business  hitherto 
carried  on  by  Messrs.  S.  Davis  and  Sons,  Limited, 
at  11,  Rood  Lane,  London,  and  17  and  18,  High 
Street,  Dublin,  and  (b}  that  of  Messrs.  Francis  Good- 
body  &Co.,9  Mincing  Lane,  London,  and  41,  Victoria 
Street,  Belfast,  who'esale  tea  merchants. — H.  and 
C.  Mail,  June  3. 


PRODUCE  OF  THE  COCONUT,  AREKA, 
KITUL  AND  PALMYRA  PALMS 
EXPORTED  FROM  CEYLON. 


Premising  that  the  quantity  of  the  pro  duos  of 
the  coconut  palm  exported  from  Ceylon,  although 
very  considerable,  is  far  less  than  that  locally 
consumed,  the  proportion  being  likely  to  be  lessened 


from  the  effect  of  the  heavy  tax  on  kerosene  oil, 
by  the  people  again  resorting  to  coconut  oil  as  an 
illuminant,  it  may  be  interesting,  with  reference 


to  proposals  to  levy  an  export  duty,  to  see  what 
the  quantity  and  value  of  articles  derived  from  the 
most  economically  valuable  of  all  the  palm  tribe 
were  in  1891.  The  figures  are,  for 


Coconut  oil 
Coirfibre 

„ manufactured 
„ rope 
„ yarn 

Copra  (dried  kernels) 
Poonact(oil  cake) 


426.689  cwt. 
38,888 

67 
10,904 

100.690 
68,907 

184,949 


Coconu  s,  384  bags  and  No.  7,421,000 
Coconut  shells,  7,099  packages 

Cadjans  210  „ 

Arrack  101,378  gallons 

Coconut  laths  and  rafters,  No.  586 


R5, 309, 000 

291.000 
7,000 

136.000 

604.000 

921.000 

559.000 

288.000 
60,000 

47 

103,000 
150 


Total  value  R8, 278, 197 
A fraction  of  the  “palm  ” sugar  exported  was,  prob- 
ably, the  produce  of  the  coconut  palm,  but  the  value  of 
this  article  and  the  husks  (R4)  may  be  disregarded. 
Taking  the  round  number  of  R8,280,000  as  the 
value  of  oooonut  produoe  exported,  a duty  of  1 per 
cent  on  this  sum  would  realize  a revenue  of 
B82.800.  If  the  duty  were  levied  at  the  rate  of 
2£  per  cent  the  amount  collected  would  beR207,000. 
It  msy  be  well  to  see  what  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  exported  produce  of  our  other  palms  are. 
The  produce  of  the  artka  palm  is,  like  that  of 
the  coconut,  oonsumed  locally  to  a very  large  ex- 
tent, the  narcotic  nuts  at  any  rate  ; but  the  export 
is  considerable.  Last  year  the  figures  were 


Arecanuts— 25  packages  and  99,206  cwt.  R906.963. 
At  1 per  cent  the  revenue  from  this  article  would 
be  R9,069 ; at  2J  per  cent  R22.672. 

The  kitul  palm  yields  a very  large  portion  of  the 
sugar  consumed  by  the  natives  of  CeyloD,  but  we 
do  not  think  any  of  it  is  exported.  The  fibre, 
used  chiefly  as  a substitute  for  bristles,  is,  however, 
of  nome  mark  in  our  exports  : — 

Kitul  fibre,  2,100  cwt.  ..  ..  R67.092 

„ rope  2 „ . . . . 15 

,,  laths  and  rafters,  No.  550  . . 90 


Total  value  . . R67.197 
At  1 per  cent  the  collection  would  be  K671:  at 
2J,  R1.677.  The  produce  of  the  palmyra  palm 
exported  has  fallen  off,  from  gradual  destruction  of 
the  valuable  trees,  we  fear.  The  exports  in  1891 
were : — 


Palmyra  laths  and  rafters,  No.  177,602  R44.306 

,,  sugar  and  jaggery*'  cwt.  3,325  R11.846 

Total  value  . . R56.152 

At  1 per  cent  this  value  would  yield  B561 ; at  2£  per 
cent  R1.402.  The  valuable  leaves  of  the  grandest  of 
all  our  palms  do  not  figure  in  our  exports,  either  as 
olas  or  as  leaves  prepared  for  writing  on ; but 
we  cannot  doubt  that  they  contribute  somewhat  to 
the  222  packages  of  “mats,  bags  and  baskets’’ 
valued  at  Ri,114  exported  last  year.  The  aggre- 
gate value  of  the  products  of  the  four  palms  which 
are  named  in  the  export  returns  is  thus  made  up: — 


Products  of  the  coconut  palm 

„ areka  „ 

, , kitul  „ 

» palmyra  „ 


R8, 278, 000 
907,000 

67.000 

56.000 


Total  value  of  palm  produce  exported  . . R9, 308, 000 

or  somewhat  over  £600,000,  at  R15  to  the  pound. 
The  value  of  the  products  locally  consumed  must 
be  at  least  twice  that  sum. 


A Cobbespondent  writes  : — “ Coffee  in  Wynaad 
looks  worth  £200  an  acre,  but  there  is  such  a mass 
of  leaf  that  the  puzzle  is  to  find  one  berry — a 
cursed  puzzle  that  will  probably  continue  to  puz- 
zle us  at  crop  time.”  We  hope  not. — Madras 
Times. 

We  hear  from  British  New  Guinea  that  Sir 
William  MacGregor  hss  over  20,000  coffee  trees 
planted  for  his  Government.  Last  season  he  _got 
some  tribes  to  plant  over  300  for  each  man.  Two 
tribes  putin  10,000  nuts  and,  in  addition,  established 
a village  police.  As  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture 
his  Honor  the  Administrator  has  had  to  encounter 
sad  disappointments  in  relapses,  distrust,  savagery, 
cannibalism,  and  such  like  drawbacks.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  New  Guinea  has  been  shunned 
by  all  the  world  until  now  and  has  been  left  out 
of  the  current  of  progress.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  it  will  become  into  line  if  patience  be  but 
exercised.  Within  the  last  few  years  scores  and 
scores  of  thousands  of  natives  have  laid  aside  their 
arms.  Our  oid  friend  evidently  is  of  opinion  that 
Providence  does  not  desire  that  either  lands  or 
hands  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  idle  and  he  is 
using  every  exertion  to  utilise  both  under  his  system 
of  Government.  His  life  is  not  being  wasted  ; but 
be  must  be  drawing  heavy  drafts  on  the  strength 
by  the  maintainence  of  which  only  can  it  be  sus- 
tained.— Fiji  Times,  April  20th. 


* The  heading  in  the  Customs  returns  is,  “ Sugar : 
palm  and  jaggery,”  but  we  feel  certain  that  all  but 
a fraction  is  palmyra  jaggery. 
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MY  MISSION  TO  SOUTHERN  INDIA. 

By  E.  J.  Young. 

Having  been  appointed  Commissioner  by  the  Planters’ 
Association,  of  Ceylon  to  visit  the  Districts  of  Southern 
India,  end  report  on  the  best  means  of  increasing 
our  labour  supply  ; I sailed  on  22ud  January  1892 
from  Colombo  per  S.S.  11  Bengal”  and  landed  at 
Madras  ou  25th,  and  duly  presented  my  credentials 
from  the  Ceylon  Government  to  llie  Excellency  the 
Governor. 

I met  with  a kiud  and  friendly  reception  from  Lord 
Weulock  who  assured  mo  that  he  and  his  Government 
would  do  everything  possible  to  further  the  views  of 
the  Planters  of  Ceylon  ; and  that  the  more  coolies 
went  over  the  better  pleased  he  would  be,  as  emigra- 
tion was  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  both  countries. 

The  migration  of  Tamils  to  and  from  Ceylon  is 
entirely  voluntary  and  it  13  probable  that  from  the 
date  ot  its  first  European  colonization  this  Island  lias 
attracted  labour  from  the  South  of  India.  Co  dies 
aro  free  to  return  whenever  they  please,  and  as  in 
many  instances  they  do  not  go  back  to  India  this 
must  be  taken  as  an  indication  they  are  content  to 
remain  in  the  land  of  their  adoption. 

I compute  that  on  an  average  about  75,000  Tamils 
come  over  to  Ceylon  every  year  from  the  Southern 
districts,  and  that  of  these  about  60,000  return.  The 
others  settle  permanently  in  the  Island, 

From  all  classes  I heard  only  praise  as  regards  the 
general  good  treatment  of  the  coolies  when  in  the 
Island.  The  Collector  of  Chingleput,  who  has  had 
long  experience  at  Tanjore,  Madora,  &c.,  assured  me 
he  had  never  heard  a single  complaint  from  the  many 
coolies  he  had  met  on  their  return  from  Ceylon  ; they 
invariably  spoke  well  of  the  place,  and  were  anxious 
to  go  back  ; which  could  not  always  be  said  of  other 
oouutries  they  had  visited. 

Excluding  feudatory  states,  the  total  enumerated 
population  of  the  Mairas  Presidency,  oa  26th  February 
1891,  was  36,630,440  which  is  4,803,327  or  15  58  per 
cent  increase  on  the  Census  of  188T 

The  population  per  square  mile  was  252  against 
218  in  1881. 

So  the  native  population  in  the  Madras  Presidency 
increases  roughly  speaking  at  an  average  rate  of  lg 
per  oent  per  annum.  However,  from  all  I could  gaiher 
the  increase  in  the  districts  from  which  we  chiefly 
draw  oar  labour  supply,  can  safely  bo  put  down  at 
2 per  cent,  per  annum  ; and  that  iu  the  face  of  a heavy 
emigration  to  many  countries. 

This  steady  annual  iuorease  to  the  already  congested 
population  constitutes  the  great  difficulty  ahead 
for  the  Madras  Government. 

On  mentioning  to  Lord  Wenlock  my  anxiety  to  fi  id 
fresh  fields  for  reoruiting  ho  suggested  I should  turn  my 
attentiou  to  Chingleput  and  North  and  South  Arcot 
as  admirably  suited  to  the  purpose  : 


North  Arcot  population 

2,178,226 

South  Arcot 

do 

2,159,813 

Chiugleput 

do 

1,137,333 

Total  5,475,372 

These  three  districts  are  new  fields  f;om  which 
we  have  drawn  but  few  coolios  in  the  pist. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Tamils,  similar  to 
tho3e  in  Ceylon.  They  speak  the  same  language, 
and  go  in  large  numbers  to  the  Straits,  Burmah, 
Natal,  and  even  Mauritius;  but  few,  however,  end 
only  in  times  of  great  scarcity  come  to  Ceylon.  Th  1 
long  and  expensive  journey  precludes  their  taking  ad- 
vantage of  our  labour  market. 

I went  to  Chittoor  the  capital  of  North  Arcot,  a 
jttilway  journoy  of  about  100  miles  North  of  Madras; 
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and  there  met  several  old  Ceylon  caDganies  and  coolies 
and  had  long  talks  with  them  and  listened  to  their 
grievances. 

The  Collector  was  exceedingly  kind,  and  took]  an 
immense  amount  of  trouble  in  getting  his  native 
assistants  as  well  as  Ceylon  emigrants  from  long  dis- 
tances  to  Chittoor  iu  order  to  go  thoroughly  into  the 
different  questions,  and  hear  all  that  had  to  be  said 
in  the  matter. 

Owing  to  want  of  rain  during  the  last  monsoon,  and 
the  consequent  failure  of  crops  to  some  extent,  the 
present  time  is  a most  favourable  one  in  which  to 
commence  recruiting  in  North  Arcot.  If  the  South* 
We-t  monsoon  fails,  n general  famine  is  predicted. 

Two  old  Ceylon  canganies  offered  to  return  with 
me  accompanied  by  100  coolies,  if  I would  engage 
them  and  give  them  employment.  And  the  Assistant 
Collector  thought  two  or  three  thousand  coolies  conld 
be  got  at  once  on  oertain  terms. 

Hut  as  already  pointed  out  the  long  and  expensive 
journey  to  Ceylon  prevents  the  Tamils  Lom  tho 
Northern  Collectorates  taking  advantage  of  our  labour 
market. 

At  present  Madras  is  almost  the  only  known  route 
to  him  ; and  it  costs  with  batta  at  least  R15  for  an 
Arcot  cooly  to  reach  Colombo.  And  where  is  a 
wretched  famine  stricken  peasant  to  raise  such  a 
sum  for  himself  much  less  for  his  wife  and  family? 

Of  necessity  the  needy  emigrant  is  driven  to  the 
Natal  or  Mauritius  recruiters  who  not  only  give  an 
immediate  advance  in  ready  cash,  but  also  provide 
food,  clothing,  and  a free  passage  to  either  destina- 
tion as  the  caae  maybe.  What  possible  hope  has  cur 
free  emigration  against  a system  of  this  nature. 

The  lesson  learnt  throughout  on  this  qu<  stion  only 
verified  what  I have  been  advocating  at  home,  viz., 
cheapening  of  travelling  to  the  cooly,  and  prevention 
from  rubbery  and  ill-treatment  when  en  route. 

The  strongest  and  best  cn’eavours  of  the  whole 
planting  community  should  be  exercised  in  this  di- 
rection ; for  I am  confident  it  is  the  keynote  of  the 
labour  question. 

The  foregoing  remarks  regarding  North  Arcot  also 
apply  to  Chingleput,  the  district  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Madras: — which  would  prove  a good  field 
for  recruiting  provided  the  cost  if  going  to  Ceylon 
were  met  by  the  employer  or  the  present  exorbitant 
demand  for  cost  of  pas-age  from  Madras  greatly 
lessened. 

South  Arcot  is  a very  rich  and  fertile  district  and 
well  watered,  and  has  iarge  Sugarand  Spi  -it  factories 
employing  a great  number  of  hands.  Henoe  tne  people 
learn  high  wages  and  are  well  off;  and  there  is  little  or 
no  prospect  of  getting  labour  from  thence. 

North  Arcot  and  Chingleput  are  the  only  fresh  fields 
visited  which  oould  be  tappod  with  any  benefit  to  our- 
selves. 

All  efforts  to  induce  the  B.  I.  S.  N.  Co.  Agents  at 
Madras  and  Cuddalore  to  reduce  their  present  absurdly 
exorbitant  fare  of  R12  50  to  R6  per  bead  per  deck 
passage  to  Ceylon  entirely  failed.  Whilst  this  heavy 
demand  is  made  on  the  poor  emigrant  to  Cevlou  this 
Company  carries  a cooly  to  Burmah  from  the  Northern 
parts  for  about  R6,  and  I was  told  in  some  instances 
to  Singapore  for  even  less ; both  places  being  further 
away  thin  Ceylon. 

When  iu  Madras  I went  fully  iuto  the  question,  of 
the  indentured  cooly  for  Natal,  Mauritius,  Straits 
Settlements,  &e.,  and  got  from  the  officials  the  forms 
which  the  emigrants  sign  before  embarking. 

These  people  are  engaged  for  5 or  10  years  ; only  the 
lovest,  and  vicious  classes  go, — it  Isa  bad  sy.-tem,  and 
leads  to  all  manner  of  abuses;  aud  would  never  suit 
us,  or  be  tolerated  iu  Ceylon. 

The  Collector  of  Chingleput  when  writing  to  me  on 
the  subject  of  recruiting  most  correctly  describes 
and  warns  us  against  the  Natal  and  Mauritius  re- 
crui:  s as  folio  ws  : — 

“If  you  are  led  to  doing  anything,  I oort&iuly  advise 
recruiting  by  decent  individuals. 

“Recruiters  as  a class  are  lo  ked  on  as  the  off- 
scourings of  society  aud  men  to  bo  contemned.’’ 

The  Ceylon  system  of  free  emigration  is  far  the 
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best  suited  to  our  requirements  ; and  nothing  should 
induce  us  to  depart  from  it. 

I was  informed  by  the  Madras  Government  that 
the  restrictive  quarantine  rules  enforced  at  the  Ceylon 
porta  were  doing  great  harm  to  free  emigration ; 
and*  moreover,  the  complete  and  sudden  stoppage 
about  February  1890,  of  all  access  through  the  North- 
ern parts  had  thrown  thousands  of  coolies  back  on 
their  own  resources;  given  the  country  a bad  name, 
and  altogether  done  incalculable  injury  to  the  poor 
emigrant,  as  well  as  the  Ceylon  Planter. 

At  Tanjore  and  its  neighbourhood  I met  many  old 
Ceylon  Canganies  and  Coolies  and  first  got  into  the 
regular  stream  of  emigration  Ceylon  ward. 

It  was  a purprise  to  me  to  learn  from  the  Collector 
of  Tanjore,  that  many  coolies  who  used  to  go  formerly 
from  these  parts  to  Ceylon  are  now  in  Burmah,  or  the 
Straits  Settlements,  but  he  could  give  no  explicit 
reason  for  this  change  further  thau  he  beard  it  was 
owing  to  the  Quarantine  rnles  enf  orced  at  Ceylon  ports. 

My  surprise  was  turned  into  astonishment  when  the 
annexed  table  of  imigration  from  Tanjore  ports  was 
showD  me.  The  full  table  and  the  corrected  one  are 
annexed, — bmt,  taking  the  totals  for  21  months,  about 
80,000  emigrants  from  Tanjore  ports  to  Burmah  aod 
the  Strait  Settlements  against  10,000  to  Ceylon.  This 
shows  a serious  discrepancy  against  us  and  a steady 
falling  off  month  by  month  against  Ceylon,  and  in  favour 
of  our  rivals. 

Negapatam  is  50  miles  from  TaDjore  and  is  the  chief 
seaport  for  the  district.  It  is  a town  of  considerable 
size  and  importance,  and  probably  contains  100,000 
inhabitants.  I made  npmy  mind  to  proceed  there  from 
Tanjore  and  go  fully  into  the  emigration  question  with 
Messrs  Adamson  McTaggart  Co.,  agents  for  B.  I.  S.  N. 
Co.,  at  Negapatam,  Tondi  and  Tuticorin. 

Mr.  McTaggart,  the  head  of  the  firm,  takes  great 
interest  in  the  Ceylon  labour  question  ; and  induced 
the  shipping  Company  to  put  on  the  ‘‘  Amra”  which  now 
runs  most  successfully  from  Tuticorin  to  Colombo;  and 
also  another  Steamer  Ihe  ‘•Afka”  between  Negapatam, 
Tondi  and  Paumben  to  Colombo. 

Both  these  lines  have  been  a great  boon  to  the 
emigrant,  and  the  former  has  proved  an  immense 
suocess,  hut  the  latter  only  a partial  one  owing  to 
the  Quarantine  rules. 

The  “Afka”  for  want  of  traffic  was  taken  off  for 
sometime,  but  Mr.  McTaggart  promised  she  should 
resume  running  shortly  and  be  agreed  to  reduce  the 
fare  for  Coolies  from  4 to  R3  per  head  from  Nega- 
patam and  Tondi  to  Ceylon.  So  there  will  be  a uniform 
rate  of  R3  per  head  for  deck  passage  from  Negapatam, 
Tondi,  and  Tuticorin  to  Coloml  o ; which  might,  with 
advantage  be  reduced  presently  to  R2  per  head  cr 
even  less. 

I found  the  Negapatam  B.  I.  S.  N.  Co.  Agents  very 
bitter  against  the  Ceylon  Quarantine  rules  ; and  the 
way  in  which  they  are  administered.  Indeed  they  are 
not  singular  in  this  respect ; for  wherever  1 went,  the 
lame  ory  of  abuse  from  officials  as  well  as  non-officials, 
against  our  obsolete  Quarantine  rules  and  obstructive 
policy  followed  me. 

I was  met  on  all  sides  with  the  same  inquiry,: — viz. 
“That  as  neither  Burmah,  Rangccrr,  Penang,  or  Singa- 
pore have  or  require  these  restrictive  regulatii  ns,  why 
should  Ceylon  need  them  more  than  places  equally 
large  and  important  as  herself  r ” 

As  far  as  lam  capable  of  judging  Quarantine  appear 
of  little  practical  use,  its  only  effect  is  (o  restrict  com- 
merce and  free  intercourse,  and  it  is  quite  out  of  date  ; 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  modify,  if  not  entirely  remove 
those  barriers  which  have  been  ere  ted  by  prejudice  and 
ignorance. 

However,  after  full  enquiry  from  numerous  sources, 
there  is  not  a doubt  in  nay  mind,  these  restrictive 
rules  have  cost  the  agricultural  inte.csts  of  Cejlon 
many  thousands  of  coolies;  and  that  it  is  mainly  to 
this  cause  that  the  shortness  o?  labour  during  1890- 
91  is  asoribable. 

Ceylon’s  troubles  in  this  respect  date  from  the 
stopping  of  the  North  Road.  I think  in  February  1890. 
&nd  its  disastrous  consequences  are  only  too  well  known 
to  need  repetition  bore. 


The  B.  I,  S.  N.  Co. .Agents  at  Negf.patam  gave  me 
copies  of  correspondence  with  the  Ceylon  Government 
on  the  Quarantine  question,  together  with  a memo  of 
their  own  opinions  and  experiences  of  the  same,  all  of 
which  are  annexed  hereto. 

If  the  Ceylon  Government  cannot  see  its  way  to 
remove,  or  at  all  events  greatly  modify  these  rnles, 
then  no  time  should  be  lost  in  starting  a new  port  of 
call,  eav  at  Negombo  on  the  mouth  of  Kelani  where 
the  Tamils  could  be  landed  free  of  all  restrictions,  and 
if  is  found  absolutely  necessary  put  into  Quarantine 
on  shore.  If  this  suggestion  is  found  impracticable 
then  a floating  Quarantine  might  be  started  in  the 
Colombo  harbour. 

The  old  districts,  from  which  we  have  heretofore 
drawn  our  principal  Labour  supply  are  Tanjore, 
Madras.  Trichiuopoly  and  Tinn&velly ; and  comprise 
a population  of  about  10  milbous.  They  are  so  near 
Ceylon  that  the  cooly  can  get  over  with  ease,  and 
at  a small  cost  of  money  and  time;  hence  the  traffic 
between  the  South  ports  and  Ceylon  is  constantand 
mutually  advantageous  to  the  people  of  both  countries. 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  labour  is  iu 
demand  the  labouring  classes  of  the  Southern  di  trict 
flock  over  to  Ceylon  ; and  when  they  have  worked 
for  some  months,  and  saved  a few  Rupees  return  again 
to  their  own  native  villages  to  assist  in  harvesting 
the  crop  or  ploughing  their  ancestral  fields. 

This  free  emigration  is  an  admirable  system  ; gives 
confidence  to  the  employer  and  employed  ; and  keeps 
up  the  steady  flow  of  labourers  between  the  two 
countries;  and  it  should  be  fostered  in  every  possible 
way  by  both  Governments. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  private  and  publio 
works  are  on  the  increase  all  over  Southern  India. 
The  cultivated  area  is  also  steadily  advancing  year  by 
year.  Money  is  more  plentiful  than  it  used  to  be, 
and  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  native  officials  with 
whom  I came  in  contact  that  ere  long  wages  must 
rise  all  over  the  Presidency.  They  have  already  done 
eo  where  commerce  and  modern  industries  are  centred. 

At  present  a cooly  earns  from  3 to  4 annas  according 
to  locality  against  our  6 to  7 anna9  per  diem;  but  it 
roust  be  borne  in  mind  to  Ceylon’s  credit,  that  work 
and  wages  here  are  steady  and  uniform,  whilst  in  India 
they  vary  much  according  to  circumstances  and  locality. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  best  attention  of  the 
Planters’  Association  should  be  turned  towards  making 
the  journey  for  the  cooly  to  arid  from  Ceylon  as  easy, 
cheap  and  attractive,  as  possible  ; and  with  that 
object  in  view  an  important  meeting  was  held  at 
Trichiuopoly  on  19:h  February  consisting  of  Mr.  W.  S. 
Betts,  Managing  Agent  for  S.  I.  Railway,  Mr.  H.B; 
MacTaggart  representing  Managing  Agent  B.  I.  S.  N. 
Co.,  Calcutta,  and  myself. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a copy  of  what  transpired, 
and  the  arrangements  entered  into  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Ceylon  Government  and  B.  I.  S.  N. 
Co. 

Our  object  was  to  amalgamate  rates  and  grant 
through  tiikets.  For  instance,  say  a cooly  arrives  at 
Chittoor  Station,  and  demands  a ticket  for  Nanuoya  ; 
he  would  be  provided  with  a through  paes  which  would 
cover  the  s’eamer  across  as  well  as  the  railway  journey 
up  to  Nnnuoya  ; and  besides  this,  he  would  be  protected 
and  taken  care  of  the  whole  way  through,  instead  of 
being  robbed  and  i 11  treated  eu  route  under  the  present 
no  method. 

The  cost  of  the  land  journey  would  be  exactly  1 cent 
per  mile,  and  lie  could  choose  between  2 routes  from 
Chittoor  to  Colombo,  as  follows  : — 


Chituor  to  Negapatam  peri  ail  R3 

0 

0 

Steamer  fare  to  Colombo 

„ 3 

0 

0 

Total 

R6 

0 

0 

Chittoor  to. Tutioorin  per  rail 

R4 

13 

0 

Steamer  faro  to  Colombo 

- 3 

0 

0 

Total 

R7 

13 

0 
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Tbe  cost  of  the  game  journey  via  Madras  as  pre- 
viously pointed  out  would  be  at  least  R15  ; so  this 
system  will  be  a great  saving  of  time  and  money  to 
the  cooly,  and  do  away  with  any  necessity  of  travel- 
ling via  Madras,  which  is  really  out  of  the  way. 
Such  a system  properly  carried  out  would  tend 
greatly  to  reduce  the  present  high  coast  advances 
made  to  Oanganies.  And,  I may  here  mention,  that 
Messrs.  Thcs.  Cook  & Son  are  now  quite  prepared  to 
support  Ih  s scheme,  and  convey  any  number  of 
coolies  from  any  Railway  Station  in  Southern  India 
to  any  Railway  Stat  on  in  Ceylon  and  vice  versa. 

I consider  the  present  steamer  rate  of  R3  for  deck 
passage  from  Tuticorin  to  Colombo  too  high,  and  it 
should  be  reduced  to  R2  per  head  or  even  less.  The 
Ceylon  Government  on  behalf  of  the  planting  Com- 
munity might  with  advantage  enter  into  some  agree- 
ment with  the  B.  I.  S.  N.  Co.,  to  reduce  the  fare.  I 
have  only  to  point  out  that  the  distance  from 
Tuticorin  to  Colombo  is  150  miles  by  sea,  and  as  the 
steamer  faro  is  R3  it  comes  to  exactly  2 cents  per 
mile,  or  double  the  cost  of  travelling  per  rail,  which 
exposes  the  absurdity  of  the  high  charge. 

After  due  consideration  I am  now  averse  to  a free 
ferry  between  Tuticorin  and  Colombo,  as  it  would  be 
liable  to  flood  Ceylon  with  an  undesirable  kind  of 
labour,  as  well  as  the  criminal  classes  of  India. 

TuticoriD  has  now  become  the  popular  Port  of  em- 
barkation for  coolies  proceeding  to  Ceylon,  and  no 
less  than  40,849  came  during  1891.  I possess  no  tables 
to  show  how  many  landed  there  from  Ceylon  during 
the  same  period. 

A demand  of  J anna,  or  3 oents  is  exaoted  by  Go- 
vernment from  every  cooly  who  lands  or  embarks  at 
Tuticoriu.  A sore  tax  on  the  poor  emigrant  not  only 
in  a direct  sense,  but  also  as  a means  of  giving 
facilities  to  underlings  for  extorting  black  mail. 

To  illustrate  my  meaning,  I may  relate  an  apropos 
annecdote  told  me  by  tbe  Master  Attendant.  He  said 
he  came  up  unheard  behind  a Peon  who  was  demand- 
ing in  a menacing  manner  from  some  coolies  who  had 
just  landed  from  Ceylon  2 annas  for  each  package  in 
their  possession  as  Port  Dues. 

I am  afraid  a great  deal  of  this  sort  of  thing  goes 
on ; and  it  should  be  stopped  by  tbe  strong  hand  of 
Government. 

As  there  is  not  the  slightest  convenience  at  the 
wood  Jetty  to  protect  the  cooly  from  sun  and  rain, 
it  seems  to  me  an  unnecessary  demand  which  should 
oither  be  removed  or  something  given  in  lieu,  in  the 
shape  of  shelter  for  emigrants  ; where  they  could  wait 
and  rest  before  embarking.  I am  sure  the  matter 
has  oDly  to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Madras 
Government  to  be  speedily  rectified. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  Oeylon  to  appoint 
an  agent  on  or  near  the  spot  to  watch  over  her 
labour  interests  in  Southern  India  ; and  the  following 
suggestion  appears  to  me  an  easy  and  practical  way 
of  overcoming  the  difficulty  at  a small  outlay. 

That  Mr.  Jardine  should  be  made  Ceylon  Inspector 
of  Labourers  for  the  Madras  Presidency,  with  a ade- 
quate addition  to  his  salary  for  extra  work  to  be  per- 
formed. 

It  would  be  his  duty  to  proceed  once  or 
twice  a year  North  to  Madras  ; and  South  to 
Tuticorin,  keeping  in  touch  with  the  shipping 
agencies  at  the  different  Ports.  Also  to  bring  to 
the  notice  ©f  the  Madras  Government  any  cases  of  ill 
treatment  of  cooiies  that  may  be  brought  before  him 
and  to  prosecute  in  the  courts  such  cases  when 
necesssry  ; and  report  regu’arly  to  his  own  Govern- 
ment on  all  matters  connected  with  the  Labour 
question. 

Mr,  Jardine’s  duties  at  Mannar  must  now  be  very 
light,  and  I am  sure  he  could  easily  spare  the  time 
and  most  efficiently  carry  out  the  additional  work  I 
have  sketohed  for  him  above. 

The  present  Ceylon  wages  are  ample  for  the  coolies 
services  and  compare  favourably  with  what  he  can 
earn  at  home  or  elsewhere;  at  the  same  time,  I think 
more  could  and  should  be  done  for  him  by  the  supply 
of  cheaper  and  better  rations.  Now  that  the  paddy 
tax  has  gone,  the  sister  food  tax  levied  on  rice 


at  tbe  Customs  must  necessarily  follow  suit,  this  would 
considerably  cheapen  rice,  and  it  should  then  be  a rule 
to  sue  it  at  R3  per  bushel.  But  instead  of  f bushel 
g should  be  issued  to  the  cooly.  And  a half  Rupee 
in  hand  in  lieu  of  the  rice.  This  was  suggested  to 
me  by  several  Tamils  who  complained  that  by  the 
present  sysfem  they  got  \ bushel  rice  per  week,  part 
of  which  they  had  to  sell  at  a ruinous  sacrifice  in 
order  to  purchase  curry  stuff.  Half  rioe  and  a half 
money  would  obviate  all  this. 

Another  question  which  was  brought  prominently 
to  my  notice,  and  bitterly  commented  on,  was  that 
of  the  careless  planter,  who  instead  of  getting  out  cash 
from  the  Bank  and  personally  paying  his  coolies, 
entrusts  this  most  inportant  duty  to  a deputy  in 
the  shape  of  the  conductor  or  Head  Oangany, 
and  hands  one  or  the  other  a cheque  for  the 
full  amount  of  wages  due  to  a large  body  of  men.  In 
many  such  cases,  poor  coolies  are  most  unjustly 
treated  and  naturally  leave  the  Island  abusing  the 
country,  and  work  incaulculable  injury  in  the  Indian  vil- 
lage, by  preventing  others  coming  over.  Though  this  is 
not  a common  custom  and  generally  only  praotised 
in  the  rase  of  small  gangs  who  are  paid  off  from 
estates,  yet  the  effect  prod noed  is  a very  bad  one  and 
it  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemed. 

In  each  Ooliectorate  or  District  a Weekly  “ Gazette” 
is  published  in  English  and  Tamil  which  goes  into 
every  village,  and  is  read  by  the  people.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  the  Planters’  Association  should  make 
known  ils  wauls  through  this  channel,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  New  Districts  to  be  tapped  for  a fresh 
labour  supply.  This  struck  me  as  an  admirable 
suggestion  which  might  be  aoted  on  advantageously 
provided  a carefully  drawn  up  notice  in  Tamil  and 
English  with  full  particulars  as  to  wages  and  general 
terms  of  service  were  given.  The  cost  of  suoh  adver- 
tisement would  be  insignifioant. 

Having  for  many  years  been  accustomed  to  the 
Tamil  cooly  in  the  midst  of  his  changed  condition 
in  the  cooly  lines  of  some  large  coffee  or  Tea  Estate, 
it  was  a pleasure  to  me  subsequently  to  study  him 
in  his  native  haunts. 

Wbat  impressed  me  most  of  all  during  my  wander- 
ings was  the  happy  and  contented  state  of  the  people 
throughout  the  Madras  Presidency. 

Of  course  in  highly  congested  districts,  where 
coolies  are  too  abundant  and  work  is  scarce,  the  direct 
aDd  inevitable  result  can  only  be  extreme  poverty ; 
but  it  would  not  be  fair  to  quote  examples  from 
such  oases.  Indeed  I often  read  and  heard  of  famine 
and  scarcity ; but  never  witnessed  or  say  any  of  its 
evil  effects,  whilst  the  people  seemed  most  happy  and 
contented  wherever  I went ; and  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  industry  energy,  frugality,  and  hard  working 
characteristics  of  the  race. 

Our  old  friend  the  Tamil  seemed  to  be  always  at  work 
morniDg,  noon,  and  night;  and  when  not  reaping 
harvest  or  ploughing;  he  was  hard  at  it  drawing 
water  to  irrigate  his  fields ; but  whether  at  work  or 
play,  he  invariably  seemed  contented  and  happy. 

I was  greatly  taken  with  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  fine  cultivation  witnessed  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  I passed  through,  and  more 
especially  in  the  drive  from  Cuddalore  to 
Tanjore,  and  on  to  Negapatam.  The  fields  were 
beautifully  cultivated  and  bearing  crops  heavily  laden 
with  grain,  and  indeed  reminded  me  more  of  Kent 
than  anything  one  oould  have  imagined  in  the  East. 
I was  told  on  good  authority  the  value  of  the  best 
paddy  lands  was  from  Rl,600  to  3,000  per  acre.  These 
lands  always  give  two  and  sometimes  three  crops 
during  the  year. 

The  serious  drawbaok  to  Ceylon  is  the  great  scar- 
city of  foodstuffs;  whilst  liquor  is  too  abundant  and 
ridiculously  cheap.  I am  sure  the  Governmet  could 
with  a little  trouble,  and  guidance  enhance  the  one, 
and  obviate  the  other. 

Thousands  of  acres  in  the  North  of  the  Island  are 
suitable  for  Indian  Corn,  Raghi,  Camban,  and  Other 
dry  grain  cultivation  ; and  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
a lesson  might  with  advantage  be  learnt  from  the 
Madras  Government,  and  both  arrack  and  toddy  so 
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heavily  taxed  that  whilst  the  Revenue  remained  the 
same  the  quantity  produced  would  fce  reduced  to  say 
about  half  the  present  amount  \ undoubtedly  this  would 
provean  unpopular  measure  : but  that  it  would  be  for 
the  good  of  the  people,  no  one  who  has  studied  the 
annals  of  crime  in  the  Island  of  Oeylon  can  doubt. 
Crime  accompanied  by  violence,  steadily  advances 
with  the  increased  sale  of  arrack  and  toddy;  and 
brings  in  its  train  sorrow  and  misery  to  thousands  of 
families. 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  H.  E.  Lord  Wedlock 
ad  the  Madras  Officials  for  ihe  great  kindness  and 
hospitality  shown  me  duriu*3  my  tour  through  the 
Madias  Presidency, — all  did  their  utmost  to  assist 
in  every  possible  way  to  make  the  mission  a success 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  with  whioh 
I was  received.  Edward  J.  Young. 


minutes  of  a meeting  at  trichinofly  on  the 
19th  February,  1892. 

Present : — Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Mactaggart,  British  India 
Steam  Navigation  Company ; Mr-  Betts,  South  Indian 
Railway  Company. 

1.  The  question  of  improved  arrangements  for  Ihe 
conveyauce  of  the  cooly  traffic  between  India  and 
Ceylon  having  been  discussed. 

2.  It  was  suggested  that  a bi-weekly  steamer  from 
Tuticorin  and  a weekly  steamer  from  Negapatam 
should  be  run  on  fixed  dates  by  the  British  India  Steam 
Navigation  Company  to  Colombo,  and  vice  versa,  and 
that  through  tickets  le  issued  tn  cover  the  service  from 
the  principal  Stations  on  the  South  Indian  Railway 
Company  to  any  Station  on  the  Oevlou  system  of 
Railways  and  vice  versa.  This  Service  to  include  the 
putting  on  board  of  the  Coolies  at  starting  port  and 
the  landing  of  them  at  port  of  destination.  The  con- 
tracting parties  to  give  notice  that  they  cannot  take  re- 
sponsibility for  any  detention  to  passengers  caused 
by  quarantine  regulations  or  other  unavoidable 
reasons. 

3.  The  Railway  arid  Steam  Companies  will  do  their 
best  to  protect  and  see  the  ooolies  are  well  treated 
eu  route. 

4.  An  arrangement  to  be  made  for  the  settlement 
of  accounts  monthly  between  the  two  Railway  ad- 
ministrations and  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation 
Company. 

5.  This  through  service  to  be  confined  tothe“Amra” 
and  “Aska”  steamers  which  have  been  specially  built 
for  this  traffic.  If  this  system  ot  through  booking 
proves  successful  the  question  of  extending  it  for  let 
and  2nd  Class  traffic  will  be  considered. 

6.  It  is  considered  desirable  that  a tri-weekly  service 
between  Tuticorin  and  Colombo  should  he  introduced 
for  the  sake  ot  improving  the  movement  of  traffic; 
but  Mr,  Mactaggart  represented  that  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary in  the  event  of  such  a service  being  organised 
that  some  inducement  in  the  shape, of  a subsidy  for 
the  carriage  of  mails  by  these  small  steamers  should 
bo  offered  to  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation 
Company. 

7.  A strong  representation  to  be  mads  to  both  the 
Governments  of  Madras  and  Ceylon  that  the  route 
via  Tuticorin  should  be  utilized  for  the  conveyance  of 
all  mails  between  the  two  countries;  bs  Colombo  is 
now  an  important  centre  the  improvement  of  iho 
service  between  that  port  and  Tuticorin  would  serve 
both  the  public  and  the  postal  autimrites. 

8.  Mr.  Mactaggart  on  behalf  of  the  British  Steam 
Navigation  Company  pointed  oat  that  if  the  service 
has  to  be  maintained  with  any  degree  of  regularity, 
it  will  be  necessary  that  the  present  stringent  quaran- 
tine regulations  at  Ceylon  ports  should  be  modified. 

9.  The  introduction  of  this  proposed  system  of  through 
booking  &o.,  to  be  contingent  upon  the  approval  of  the 
Oeylon  Government,  and  of  the  Planters’  Association 
Managing  Agents  of  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation 
Company. 

(Signed)  William  S.  Bbttj,  Edward  J.  Young  and 
H.  B.  Mactaggart. 

AgoDts’  Office,  Triobinoply,  19th  Feb.  1892. 

(True  Copy.) 


Copy. 

MEMORANDUM  FOR  CEYLON  GOVERNMENT  BY  M6SSRS. 

ADAMSON,  J1CTAGGART  & CO.,  AGENTS  FOR  B.  I.  6.  N. 

CO.,  AT  NEGAPATAM  AND  TONDI. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Negapatam  AgeDtsincon- 
nectiin  with  the  Correspondence  with  the  Ceylon  Go- 
vernment regarding  the  Bil.s  of  Health,  has  been  to 
stop  shipment  of  passengers  from  Negapatam,  Tondi, 
and  Pamban,  to  Ceylon  ports,  whenever  a death  from 
cholera  takes  place;  as  the  Port  Surgeons  at  ports  of  de- 
stination hold  to  themselvts  the  right  of  judging  whether 
the  pons  of  shipment  has  cholera  in  a eporadio  or 
epidemio  form  irrespective  of  the  statement  in  the 
Bills  of  Health.  The  consequence  of  this  policy  has 
teen  the  shutting  out  of  hundreds  of  passengers  every 
week  throughout  the  year  1891,  end  these  passengers 
have  found  their  way  to  other  colonies  where  no  such 
absurd  res'riotions  are  in  foroe. 

On  several  occasions  when  cholera  existed  here  in  a 
sporadic  form  only,  passengers  at  great  inconvenience 
and  expense  to  themselves  aud  loss  of  time  and  money 
to  ihe  vessel  have  gone  to  Northern  ports  (which  were 
not  infected)  by  road  or  rail  for  embarkation. 

The  Surgeon  at  Kangasan'ori  is  unnessarily  strict 
in  the  observance  of  quarantine  regulations  and  has 
practically  stopped  the  flow  of  passengers  from  Nega- 
patam to  North  of  Ceylon  during  the  year  1891  on 
this  account.  He  also  causes  unnecessary  detentions 
when  a vessel  arrives  in  port  late  in  the  afternoon 
by  refusing  to  go  on  board  if  it  is  near  6 p.m.  or  a 
little  after  that  hour,  saying  “he  is  not  called  upon 
to  embark  after  G pm”  The  consequence  in  such 
cases  is  that  the  vessel  has  to  remain  till  the  next 
morning  and  thereby  loses  a day  and  falls  out  cf 
the  regulated  sailings  from  other  ports. 

(Signed)  A.  Me.  & Co- 

Negapatam,  15th  Feb.  1892. 


MEMORANDUM  QUARANTINE  RULES  AT  NEGAPATAM  BY 
JOHN  CARSON,  MASTER  S.  S.  “NAWAB.” 

The  Quarantine  regulations  enforced  at  the  Ports 
of  Colombo  and  Galle  are  very  restrictive  and  lead  to 
great  iuconvenience  and  loss  of  time. 

These  remarks  apply  in  a great  measure  to  voyages 
from  the  Port  of  Negapatam  to  Galle  and  Colombo. 

I have  only  once  been  detained  from  Tuticorin  to 
Colombo,  as  follows  from  my  log July  4th,  1890, 
left  Tuticorin  for  Colombo,  July  5th  arrived  at 
Colombo,  7 a.m.,  put  into  quarantine,  aDd  7.  a.m., 
July  6th  taken  into  a berth  and  coolies  removed  on 
shore.  No  sickness  whatsoever  amoDgst  them  only  a 
foul  bill  of  health.  Left  Monday,  July  the  7th  for 
Galle  at  7.  a.m.,  so  we  have  lost  two  clear  days.” — 
This  has  never  occurred  since  from  Tuticorin. 

When  we  have  had  foul  bills  of  health  from  Nega- 
patam, I have  invariably  slowed  down  so  as  not  to 
arrive  at  Galle  before  the  prescribed  time  of  72  hours 
and  thus  saved  detention,  but  at  a loss  of  two  days 
to  the  steamer.  I preferred  being  at  sea  to  detentiou 
in  Port.  t 

I have  been  in  the  habi  of  oalling  at  the  various 
Coast  Ports  for  past  20  years,  and  have  never  ex- 
perienced any  delay  through  quarantine  regulations  at 
any  of  the  Indian  ports  similar  to  that  of  Ceylon  and 
think  these  regulations  should  be  considerably  modi- 
fied, if  not  done  away  with  altogether,  excepting  in 
case  of  a serious  outbreak 

During  all  the  years  I have  been  trading  to  these 
Indian  and  Ceylon  Ports  I have  never  had  a single 
case  of  cholera  on  board.  I may  point  out  that  when  a 
clean  bill  of  health  has  been  unprocurable  at  Nega- 
patam, I have  in  some  cases  proceeded  to  Karikal,  9 
miles  further  up  the  Coast  and  shipped  and  gota  clean 
bill  of  health.  This  clearly  shows  the  nonsense  o f th  e 
rules  enforced  at  Ceylon. 

(Signed)  John  Carson, 

March  18th,  1892.  Master  S,  S.  “ Nawab.” 
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Emigration  from  Tinnevelly  to  Ceylon  during  tlie  last  5 years- 

"NTrv  r\i  TT.minrvantq 


1887 

Adults. 
. . 22,837 

1888 

. . 24,156 

1889 

..  23,319 

1890 

..  15,717 

1891 

. . 36,679 

(Signed) 

Children 
3,044 
3,563 
3,084 
1,886 
4,170 
G “ 


Total. 

25,881 

27,719 

26,403 

17,603 

40,849 


8.  Forbes, 

3rd  March,  1892.  ' ' ^ Collector. 

Statement  of  emigration  to  and  from  the  Straits,  Burmah  and 
Ceylon  from  and  to  all  parts  of  the  Tan]ore  District. 
Straits 

Ceylon. 
4,171 

3,841 
5,695 

6,087 


Year. 

Settlements. 

Burmah. 

To  . . 

..  14,917 

13,022 

1890 

From  . . 

. . 9,906 

6,232 

To 

. . 28,062 

18,395 

1891 

From 

. . 23,650 

13,887 

22nd  February,  1892 


(Signed) 


Acting  Collector. 


Tanjore  Collector’s  Office, 

Vallam,  22nd  February  1892.  _ 
Dear  Mr.  Young, — I find  that  the  figures  of  emi- 
gration to  end  from  Ceylon  which  I gave  to  you  the 
other  day  do  not  include  figures  for  the  minor  ports. 
1 enclose  herewith  a corrected  statement. 

The  figures  for  Ceylon  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  the 
former  statement  made  out. — Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  H.  M.  WinterbotHam. 

E.  Young,  Esq. 


FROM  THE  METROPOLIS. 

London,  Jane  3rd,  1892, 

TEA  PROSPECTS. 

It  is  quite  evident  now  that  most  of  the  Ceylon 
planters  have  gone  in  this  year  bo  far  for 
finer  plucking  and  therefore  finer  teas.  The 

average  quality  is  pronounced  decidedly  bet- 
ter, and  the  continued  low  exports  (compara- 
tively) show  one  great  result  of  the  change  in 
harvesting  and  manufacture  ; but  the  prioes  in 
Minoing  Lane  have  scarcely  justified  this 
course.  At  any  rate,  there  is  now  again  so 
close  an  appreciation  between  the  prioes  paid  for 
fine,  medium  and  common  teas  as  to  encourage 
the  manufacture  of  quantity  rather  than  best 
quality.  Whatever  Mr.  Hawes  may  Bay  to  the 
contrary,  the  home  trade  and  Lane  buyers  do  not 
offer  encouraging  prices  for  fine  teas,  and  accord- 
ingly it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  latter  half  of 
1892  may  see  rather  ooarser  plucking  once  more 
set  in,  though  I trust  no  one  will  dare  to  send 
home  the  absolute  trash  experienced  and  con- 
demned in  some  cases  last  year. — I hear  from 
a gentleman  in  the  Provinces  that  the  latest 
fad  in  tea  is  a desire  for  “ unfermented  tea.” 
•‘Could  you,"  he  adds,  “get  - anyone  to  send 
us  home  a sample  of  leaves  dried  in  the  same 
way  as  coca?  All  the  bruising  and  manipulating 
is  supposed  to  be  so  much  humbug — 1 why  not 
send  it  home  with  the  theine  sealed  up  in  its 
natural  vessels?’  say  the  wiseacres,”  There  are 
doubtless  good  reasons  whioh  the  Chinese  long  ago 
discovered,  but  meantime  to  satisfy  British  faddists 
there  oan  be  no  harm  in  trying  the  experiment  above 
referred  to. — Referring  to  the  recent  correspondence 
on  Ceylon  Tea  in  the  Financial  News  and  Mr.  T. 
C.  Owen’s  remarks,  it  is  of  interest  to  give  the 
following  further  details  from  a letter  whioh  Mr. 
Owen  has  kindly  sent  me: — 

In  your  review  of  Ceylon  tea  you  refer  to  the 
aroma  from  new  land;  and  I find  from  my  personal 
experience  that  do  what  you  cm  this  delicate  flavour 
cannot  be  got  again.  In  Goomera,  for  example,  I tried 
fine  plucking  for  two  months  this  spring ; I sacrificed 
33  per  cent  of  my  quantity,  and  do  what  I oonld  I 
could  not  do  more  than  raise  the  value  of  tea  from 
7d  or  7Jd  to  8Jd  or  9d  ! Armstrong,  with  whom  I 
discussed  the  matter  a week  or  so  ago  when  he  was 
in  town,  says  his  Rookwood  experience  is  exactly 
the  same.  I think  Hawes  is  right  in  saying  that 
new  gardens  possess  a certain  delicate  flavour  whioh 
they  afterwards  lose;  he  is  wrong  when  he  attributes 
this  to  any  exhaustion  of  the  bush  from  over- 
plucking and  the  “ greed  of  the  average  planter.” 
No  doubt,  if  it  paid  us  we  could  all  greatly  improve 
our  qnality  by  plucking  finer,  and  thus  not  only 
get  better  leaf  but  also  have  more  factory  room  ; 
but  I fear  that  in  few  cases  should  we  again  get 
what  you  call  “aroma,”  and  what  I call  a deli- 
cate “ flavour,”  which  characterises  tea  from  new 
land.  Portswcod  is  an  example  of  a very  high  estate 
with  exceptionally  fine  soil  that  has  preserved  the 
delicate  character  of  its  tea  for  an  unusual  period, 
and  I trust  it  will  continue  to  do  so  and  prove  that 
to  every  rule  there  is  an  exception.  I am  glad  to 
be  in  England  again  for  a bit,  but  we  leave  in  October 
for  Ceylon  again. 

” -<► 

WYNAAD  AND  CEYLON. 

( From  our* South  Wynaad  Correspondent.) 

I have  been  travelling  recently  and  during  my  tour 
I have  obtained  some  exceedingly  interesting  inform- 
ation about  tea  planting  in  Ceylon.  My  authority  is 
excellent,  that  of  a keen  and  appreciative  observer, 
who  has  the  interests  of  tea  very  much  at  heart ; 
and  who  in  suoh  interests  has  been  fulfilling  the 
oharaoter  of  “ a cheil  takin  notes.”  1 asked  him  his 
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opinion  of  Ceylon  as  a tea-producing  country,  and 
his  reply  to  this  question  was  long  and  somewhat 
startling.  Condensed,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  much 
as  follows : — 

“You  ask  me  for  my  candid  opinion  of  Ceylon  and 
its  tea  prospects  in  particular.  Ceylon  appears  to  me 
to  be  considerably  overrated.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
bngbear  to  Indian  enterprise,  which  you  Indian  planters 
appear  to  consider  it.  Planters  are  opening  there  Btill 
for  tea,  but  they  never  will  be  able  to  supply  the 
estimated  amount,  if  their  export  of  that  product  is 
put  down  at  85  million  lb.  for  the  current  year  and 
from  100  to  150  million  lb.  for  1892-1893.  Thisytar’s 
export  will  probably  reach  hardly  70  million  lb.  so 
that  the  150  or  even  100  million  lb.  crop  is  far  from 
likely  ever  to  be  realised,  especially  when  it  is  taken 
into  consideration,  the  fearful  manner  in  which  the 
bushes  have  to  be  systematically  bully  ragged  even 
to  be  able  to  get  the  present  yield.  It  only  requires 
a little  thought  for  one  to  arrive  at  an  idea  of 
the  unsuitablity  of  the  soil  left  in  most  of  the 
island  to  produce  a continuous  and  paying  supp’y, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  for  generations  the  civi- 
lised portions  of  Ceylon  have  been  subjected  to  a con- 
tinuous drain,  first  from  coffee,  then  cinchona,  and 
now  tea ; and  this  without  any  opportunity  of  re- 
cuperation of  all  the  chemical  constituents  so  essential 
to  the  production  of  good  tea,  and  that  it  is  now  so 
thoroughly  impoverished  as  to  be  incapable  of  supply- 
ing the  world  with  anything  better  than  a mere  weedy 
sickly-looking  representation  of  tea.  There  are,  of 
course,  estates  which  are  the  exception,  aDd  those 
exceptions  may  perhaps  weather  the  trying  times  which 
are  not  far  distant. 

“It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  home  markets 
have  been  grnmbliDg  for  some  time,  at  the  utter  rubbish 
that  is  now  being  shipped  in  the  name  of  tea. 
This  cannot  be  improved  upon,  in  Ceylon  without 
manure,  and  it  is  admitted,  though  unwillingly,  that 
instead  of  s tendency  to  improvement  by  age  (as  in 
India)  the  bushes  are  gradually  but  certainly  deteri- 
orating. No  factory  with  the  best  machines  going, 
can  possibly  turn  out  flavourv  teas  from  leaves  with- 
out body,  oce  must  go  to  the  field  for  that.  But  when 
it  is  not  in  the  soil  to  produce  the  body  well,  but  one 
conclusion  can  be  drawn!  ” 

“I  saw,-’  continued  my  friend,  “some  of  the  best 
tea  and  soil  on  the  island,  and  on  one  estate,  whioli 
has  to  send  its  leaf  to  a factory  several  miles  off, 
only  140  to  200  lb.  per  acre  can  be  got,  as  it  has 
to  be  plucked  so  very  fine,  and  a coolie  who  gets 
from  5£  to  6J  annas  a day  only  brings  in  8 to  9 lb. 
of  leaf  per  diem ; thus  costing  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  anna  per  lb.,  for  pluckmg  alone ; so 
small  is  the  leaf  and  poor  the  flushes.  Then  again, 
the  poor  bushes  never  get  a rest.  The  buds  are  con- 
tinually pluobed  until  the  bush  becomes  so  weak 
that  it  can  produce  no  more.  It  is  then  pruned, 
generally  every  eecoud  year,  to  give  it  a sort  of 
filip,  and  if  it  survives  the  pruning,  the  unmerciful 
plucking  reoommenoes.  You  may  imagine  what  the 
flushes  are  like,  and  that  fine  plucking  is  necessary 
when  only  the  tip  and  two  leaves  have  anything 
like  sap  in  them.  When  I first  arrived  in  Ceylon, 
on  note-taking  bent,  I was  very  favourably  struck 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  went  in  for  tea,  and 
was  quite  prepared  to  believe  all  that  was  said  and 
promised  of  the  island  in  that  line,  bet  I have  just 
passed  through  their  best  tea  flushing  time,  and  have 
seen  for  myself  how  very  near  they  must  be  to  a crisis.” 

From  what  I could  gather  from  my  friend,  Ceylon 
in  no  way  beats  Wynaad  in  climate  for  tea,  and  our 
soil,  those  large  portions  of  it,  which  have  now  laid 
fallow  for  many  years,  must  be  infinitely  superior  to 
that  of  the  island,  whilst  the  labour  is  so  immensely 
cheaper  and  easier  to  obtain,  that  it  seems  at  first  sight 
6imply  extraordinary  that  we  should  be  so  far  behind 
our  Ceylon  brethren  in  enterprise  and  success.  But 
here  my  friend  solved  the  problem. 

Said  he:— “Yon  Wynaad  planters  are  like  men 
without  legs,  trying  to  run  a race.  Ceylon  has  neither 
your  climate,  nor  jour  soil,  nor  your  facilities  for  la- 
bour. Put  Ceylon  has  two  immensely  strong  supports, 


which  you  unfortunately  wholly  lack,  the  Government, 
and  the  Press  ; Government,  and  the  planters  are 
or  e,  and  the  trinity  is  completed  by  the  Ceylon  Observer. 
In  Ceylon,  the  p'anter  is  a personage,  the  press 
watches  his  interests.  The  press  blows  his  fame 
abroad,  and  sends  the  electric  light  of  itspowerful  influ- 
ence upon  those  interests.  The  Government  backs  the 
press,  what  would  Ceylon  be  without  the  planter  P He 
is  fostered  and  carnd  for.  He  is  not  allowed  to  tumble 
down  and  hurt  himself.  Whereas  in  India  every  < fficial 
regards  the  planter  as  an  interloper,  a troublesom  ! 
worrying  tramp  only  fit  to  be  deported.  Who  is  he  ? 
oh  ! only  a planter  : well  then,  tell  him  to  move  on. 
And  as  far  as  the  press,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Madras  Times,  what  paper  considers  it  worth  while  to 
take  up  the  cudgels  in  the  defence  and  interests  of  the 
planter  ? You  are  poor,  and  yon  struggle  bravely,  but 
wbat  of  that,  wheD  no  hand  is  stretched  out  to  give 
you  a friendly  lift.  If  your  Government  would  encour- 
age your  claims  to  notice,  capitalists  would  soon  find 
out  the  rich  capabilities  of  your  soil,  and  the  advant- 
ages of  your  climate  and  labour.  If  some  one  would 
set  the  ball  rolling,  Ihe  thing  would  grow  of  itself.  Bnt 
unfortunately,  therein  lies  j our  principal  difficulty.  In 
Oeylon  a vast  amount  of  invested  capital  is  interested 
in  keeping  the  ball  rolling.  What  would  the  bank?,  and 
the  big  companies  do  if  it  and  when  it  stops!  As  I 
said  before,  Government  is  one  of  the  legs  which  you 
require  to  win  jour  race,  the  press  is  the  other.  Let 
the  Madras  Times,  for  instance,  goon  as  it  has  beguD, 
and  more,  in  the  ioterests  of  planters,  and  you  will 
inevitably  find  yourselves  pushed  forward  into  the 
notice  which  at  present  is  so  absolutely  essential 
to  your  well-being.  The  capitalists  will  have  their 
eyes  opened  to  advantages  to  which  they  now  re- 
main obstinately  blind,  and  the  future  of  Wynaad 
would  become  assured,  and  its  now  barren  acres 
flourish  exceedingly.  It  behoves  you  edl,  to  put  your 
shoulders  to  the  wheel.  Let  your  Associations  make 
tea  a subject  for  especial  consideration.  Worry  when- 
ever worrv  can  prevail.  Good  times  must  come  for 
you,  but  I grant  you  the  Indian  planters  are  very 
severely  handicapped.  Thero  are  lots  of  young  fellows 
in  Ceylon,  with  money  earned  by  the  sweat  of  their 
( fathers’ ) brows.  These  would  be  the  men  for  Wy- 
Daad,  and  Wynaad  the  place  for  them,  if  they  knew 
wbat  was  good  for  them.  But  naturally  Oeylen  does 
not  care  to  see  its  plnmp  pigeons  become  birds  of 
passage  and  the  pigeons  themselves  prefer  a merry 
life  on  their  own  little  island.  “It’s  so  jolly  here,” 
I’ve  heard  them  say,  as  if  beiDg  jolly  was  all  a 
planter  had  to  think  about  ” 

So  spoke  my  friend.  And  in  spite  of  a fear  lest 
my  editor  should  cry,  “ hold  enough,”  I venture  to 
supplement  his  remarks  with  a few  of  my  owd.  I 
have  lately  seen  a report  by  a well-known  Mincing 
Lane  firm,  on  some  experimental  samples  lately  sent 
by  a neighbour.  I do  n’t  think  anyone  need  say  that 
Wynaad  is  unsuitable  for  producing  good  tea  after 
this.  While  as  to  quantity  there  is  no  fear  on  that 
score.  Here  with  the  report,  dated  March,  1892 : — 
Description.  Value  per  lb. 


Pekoe  Souchong 
Ptkoe 

Orange  Pekoe 
Broken  Pekoe 


...  Is  2d  at  Is  8d 
...  Is  8d  at  Is  9d 
...  2s  4d  at  2s  6d 
...  Is  8d 


“These  teas  are  evidently  from  finely  picked  leaf’ 
and  are  well  made.  The  liquors  have  good  strength 
and  flavour,  and  are  in  every  way  satisfactory.  We  may 
add  that  we  now  rarely  see  better  tea.” 

Wbat  has  been  don©  under  discouraging  circum- 
stances, may  surely  be  yet  improved  upon,  with 
decent  encouragement.  Verb.  Sap. — Madras  Times, 
June  14. 

[We  quote  the  above  because  it  is  well  to  hear  all  that 
is  said  against  as  well  as  in  favour  of  Oeylon  as  a 
tea  producer  ; but  we  need  scarcely  Bay  that  we  en. 
tiredy  disagree  with  the  pessimist  view  expressed  re- 
garding the  soil  and  climate  of  Oeylon  for  tea-grow- 
ing and  the  progress  and  permanency  of  the  enter- 
prise.—Ed.  T,  A.] 
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COFFEE  AND  ITS  POSSIBILITIES 

Aside  from  its  use  as  a beverage,  which  “com- 
forteth  the  heart  and  aideth  digestion,  ” coffee  has 
great  possibilities  because  of  its  pleasant,  agreeable 
Savor.  In  order  to  stimulate  its  use,  we  give  directions 
for  preparing  a variety  of  dishes,  all  of  which  will 
be  found  to  he  excellent.  Only  the  best  varieties 
of  coffee  must  be  used,  great  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  those  of  rank  and  bitter  flavor.  A mixture 
of  two-thirds  Java  and  one-third  Mocha  or  extra 
high  grade  of  fine  old  bean  Maracaibo  should  be 
used  or  any  of  the  finer  descriptions  of  Guatemala 
or  other  Central  American  coffee.  Use  only  that 
which  is  freshly  roasted  and  freshly  ground. 

COFFEE  FRITTERS. 

Cut  some  stale  bread  into  neat  and  rather  thick 
slices,  and  soak  these  in  very  strong,  freshly  made 
coffee.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  one  or  two  eggs  (accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  fritters  you  wish  to  make), 
flavoring  them  with  a little  sugar  and  a few  drops  of 
strong  coffee ; brush  the  slices  of  bread  with  this, 
and  fry  at  once  in  hot  oil  or  butter;  when  just 
crisp  and  a light  golden-brown  tint,  lift  them  out, 
drain  them  well,  and  serve  them  at  once,  sprinkled 
with  sugar.  Of  course,  all  crust  should  be  removed 
from  the  bread,  and  the  coffee  should  be  both  freshly 
roasted  and  freshly  ground  and  of  very  good  quality 
if  the  fritters  are  to  be  a success.  The  outside 
should  be  just  crisp  enough  to  eat  short,  though 
the  inside  should  be  soft  and  very  strong  of  the 
coffee. 

COFFEE  BLANC  MANGE 

is  made  of  equal  parts  of  coffee  and  milk — a pint 
of  each  ; to  the  whole  add  four  spoonfuls  of  corn 
starch,  the  same  of  sugar,  cooked  three  minutes 
and  then  poured  into  wet  molds  to  harden. 

COFFEE  JELLY 

s a very  acceptable  desert,  especially  if  served 
with  whipped  cream.  Put  one  ounce,  or  half  a 
package  of  gelatine  to  soak  in  one  coffee-cup  of 
cold  water  and  two  of  strong,  clear  coffee.  Stir  in 
one  full  cup  of  sugar  and  then  the  gelatine.  When 
boiling  hot  pour  into  molds.  Any  liquid  or  any 
food  that  contains  gelatine  should  .never  quite  boil, 
or  it  weakens  the  glutinous  properties  we  need. 

A COFFEE  CHARLOTTE  RUSSE 

is  out  of  the  ordinary  line,  and  is  made  by  soaking 
half  a box  of  gelatine  in  half  a cup  of  cold  water. 
To  one  pint  of  tliick  cream  add  one  small  cup  of  sugar, 
and  one  cup  of  strong,  clear  coffee.  Beat  all  till 
thick  with  an  egg-beater ; then  stir  two  spoonfuls 
of  hot  water  into  the  gelatine  and  stir  into  the  cream, 
eating  as  well.  Line  a mold  or  pudding  dish  with 
lady  fingers,  or  sponge  cake  slices,  pour  in  the 
mixture  and  set  upon  the  ice. 

A delicate  dessert  is  made  of  one  quart  of  strong 
coffee,  two-thirds  of  milk,  half  a box  of  gelatin, 
one  small  cup  of  sugar  and  three  eggs.  Allow  the 
gelatin  to  stand  in  the  milk  for  an  hour,  then  beat 
the  yolks  and  sugar  together  and  stir  into  the  milk. 
Put  into  a milk  boiler  and  stir  until  the  mixture 
thickens.  Have  ready  the  whites  of  the  three  eggs 
beaten  to  a stiff  froth,  and  the  moment  the  kettle 
is  removed  from  the  fire  stir  them  quickly  in,  and 
pour  into  molds,  and  when  cold  place  on  the  ice  to 
harden. 

COFFEE  CAKE 

made  in  layers  is  very  nice.  For  the  filling  i’se 
the  whites  of  three  eggs,  one  and  a half  cups 
powdered  sugar,  and  two  large  spoonfuls  of  very 
strong  coffee.  Beat  all  till  light  and  smooth,  and 
spread  in  as  in  chocolate  cake. 

Another  way  is  to  substitute  coffee  altogether 
for  milk.  It  makes  a dark,  rich,  delicious  cake. 
Cream  together  one  cup  of  butter  and  two  of  sugar, 
then  add  the  beaten  yolks  of  five  eggs,  then  gradually 
add  one  cup  of  strong  coffee,  then  three  and  a half  cup 
of  flour — in  which  has  been  mixed  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder.  Some  flour  swells,  when  moistened, 
more  than  other  brands.  This  mixture,  or  hatter, 


should  be  quite  stiff.  Add  one  level  teaspoonful  of’ 
salt,  the  same  each  of  ground  cloves,  allspice,  cin- 
namon and  a little  nutmeg.  Then  add  one  cup  of 
seeded  or  seedless  raisins,  one  cup  of  currants,  a 
generous  allowance  of  thinly  sliced  citron,  and  one 
spoonful  of  brandy  or  wine. 

Another  recipe  for  coffee  cake  is  as  follows: 

Three-quarters  of  a pound  of  butter,  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  sugar,  one  pint  of  molassess,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls ground  cinnamon,  two  teaspoonfuls  ground 
mace,  two  teaspoonfuls  ground  ginger,  one  tea- 
spoonful ground  cloves,  one  teaspoonful  ground  all 
spice,  four  eggs,  whites  and  yolks  beaten  se- 
parately. 

COFFEE  ECLAIRS. 

One  ounce  of  butter,  six  tablespoons  of  water, 
one-half  pound  of  sugar,  one  gill  of  strong  coffee, 
2i  ounces  of  flour,  four  eggs  and  coffee  filling. 
Put  the  butter  in  a saucepan  on  the  fire  with  six 
tablespoons  of  boiling  water.  When  beginning  to 
boil,  add  the  flour  (about  the  quantity  indicated, 
perhaps  a pinch  more).  Stir  with  a wooden  spoon 
three  minutes,  or  until  it  leaves  the  sides  of  the 
saucepan  and  is  very  stiff.  Remove,  and  add,  one 
at  a time,  the  eggs,  stiring  each  in  very  thoroughly. 
Have  ready,  slightly  greased,  an  eclair-pan  (they 
can  be  had  made  of  sheet-iron,  and  are  very  good). 
Set  in  quick  oven  for  about  15  minutes.  Watch 
very  carefully,  as,  if  the  oven  is  too  hot,  they  may 
scorch.  They  must  not  brown.  When  done,  make 
an  incision  in  the  side  of  each  and  fill  with  sweetened, 
whipped  cream  flavored  with  coffee  or  with  coffee 
filling  made  as  follows : Make  a cupful  of  strong 
black  coffee,  Mocha  and  Java  mixed  ; add  to  this 
a little  cream,  about  one  tablespoonful,  and  half  a 
cup  of  sugar.  Bring  to  a boil  and  stir  into  it  two 
heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  corn  starch  blended  with 
a little  cold  coffee.  Have  two  eggs  beaten  in  a bowl. 
When  the  coffee  has  boiled  three  minutes,  stirring 
all  the  while,  pour  it  gradually  upon  the  eggs,  stirring 
briskly.  If  not  quite  thick  enough,  set  over  boiling 
water  on  fire,  and  stir  until  the  egg  sets  a little. 
Do  not  boil  or  it  will  curdle. 

Icing  for  the  Eclairs — Put  into  a china-lined 
saucepan  the  sugar  and  one  gill  of  very  strong, 
good  coffee  ; a mixture  of  Mocha  and  Java  is  best.  Boil 
it  until  it  makes  a thread  when  dropped  from  the 
spoon.  Drop  a little  into  a cup  of  cold  water  ; 
take  it  between  thumb  and  finger  and  if  it  makes 
a fine  thread  without  breaking,  it  is  ready.  Remove 
from  the  fire  and  stir  until  it  begins  to  thicken 
slightly ; then  coat  each  Eclair  with  it. 

COFFEE  ICED  FROTH. 

Mix  together  one  quart  of  pure  cream,  one-half 
pint  of  very  strong  coffee,  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  sugar.  Strain  and  whisk  until  it  is  converted 
into  froth  ; then  place  lightly  in  glasses. 

FROZEN  COFFEE. 

Grind  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  fresh  roasted 
coffee  quite  fine  and  put  it  into  a gallon  jar,  first 
scalding  the  jar  with  boiling  water.  Put  three  quarts 
of  water  into  a kettle  on  a quick  fire ; at  the  first  boil 
pour  it  on  the  coffee,  stir  well,  cover  and  set  a warm 
place  to  draw.  Stir  occasionally  for  five  minutes, 
let  stand  till  well  settled,  pour  off  the  clear  coffee 
through  fine  muslin,  add  water  to  make  three  quarts, 
dissolve  one  and  a half  pounds  of  sugar  in  it  and 
cool.  Place  in  a freezer,  add  the  white  of  one  egg, 
and  freeze  as  directed  above  to  a soft  mush,  like  wet 
snow.  Serve  in  tall  goblets. 

This  is  a very  popular  ice  in  France,  and  is  called 
“ Cafd  frappe  a la  glace ; ” also  “ Cafd  mousseux.” 

COFFEE  CREAM. 

One-half  ounce  of  gelatine,  one  gill  of  strong 
coffee,  one  gill  of  sugar,  three  gills  of  cream.  Soak 
the  gelatine  one  hour  in  one-half  a gill  of  cold  milk. 
Add  the  boiling  coffee  and  the  sugar.  Stir  and 
dissolve.  Place  it  over  boiling  water  on  the  fire  if 
not  quite  melted,  and  stir  until  dissolved.  Remove 
from  the  fire.  When  cool,  stir  in  the  cream.  Rinse 
out  a mould  with  cold  water.  Strain  the  mixture 
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into  it,  and  set  away  on  the  ice  to  harden.  Torn 
out  on  a cut  paper  and  serve  immediately. 

COFFEE  ICING. 

Take  a gill  of  very  strong,  well  cleared  and  strained 
coffee  ; stir  into  it  powdered  sugar  until  thick  enough 
to  spread.  Cover  the  cake  and  set  away  for  one 
or  two  hours  in  a cool  place.  If  a thicker  icing  is 
wanted  add  a second  layer. — American  Grocer. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  PALM  OIL. 

A gentleman  who  knows  the  palm  oil  regions  well 
has  supplied  the  following  information  : The  Blais 

ftuineensis  commences  to  bear  after  the  fourth  year, 
and  though  it  has  never  been  cultivated,  yet  in  some 
parts  anyone  cutting  down  a palm  tree  must  plant  two 
others,  and  in  other  places  the  cutting  down  of  palm 
trees  is  forbidden  on  any  pretence.  The  trees  do  not 
come  into  full  bearing  till  about  the  tenth  year,  when 
they  may  bear  in  the  first  season  of  the  year  four  to 
six  bunches,  and  in  the  latter  season  two  to  four.  All 
the  nuts  when  young  are  dark — of  course,  some  darker 
than  other — and  as  they  ripen  the  oolor  changes  to  all 
the  shades  that  oranges  assume.  There  are  no  black 
'nuts.  The  processes  of  making  the  oil  varies  in 
different  parts,  but  essentially  it  may  be  said  to  be  by 
two  processes,  viz:  by  pressure,  and  by  boiling.  On 
the  Liberian  coast  both  processes  ore  in  use,  but  ou 
the  Gold  Coast  and  the  Oil  Rivers  only  ths  latter  pro- 
cess is  adopted.  In  both  there  are  similar  points, 
viz:  1.  The  bunches  of  nuts  are  left  some 
few  days  after  outting  before  anything  is 
done  to  them,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
a sufficient  quantity  together,  but  to  facilitate  detach- 
ing the  nuts  from  the  bunches.  The  nuts  are  fixed 
bo  closely  and  firmly  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  knock 
them  off,  but  by  leaving  them  a day  or  two  they 
get  fully  ripe,  and  will  of  themselves  fall  out  of  the 
bunch.  2.  In  both  processes  tho  nuts  are  boiled  to 
facilitate  the  detaching  of  the  fibre  carrying  the  oil 
from  the  hard  shell,  of  the  nut  or  kernel  cover.  3. 
The  nuts,  after  this  boiling,  are  either  beaten  in 
wooden  mortars  or  are  trodden  by  the  feet  in  troughs 
made  in  hard  clay,  not  stone.  In  the  dry  process, 
after  the  fibres  have  been  heated  in  an  iron  pot,  it 
is  put  into  a bag  and  pressure  applied  in  the  fashion 
of  a tourniquet.  The  oil  has  then  some  of  the  watery 
juice  of  the  pulp,  and  has  to  be  left  to  settle,  when 
the  water  carries  down  the  pulp  and  the  oil  can  be 
readily  poured  off,  bnt  if  left  too  long  fermentation 
sets  in  and  the  oil  will  reabsorb  the  pulp  and  the 
water,  and  then  will  commenoe  that  unpleas- 
ant smell  whioh  some  of  the  oils  brought  to  this  coun- 
try emit,  and  this  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
the  pulp  left  in  the  oil  and  the  fermentation.  In  the 
wet  process  nuts,  after  boiling,  are  placed  in  vats  or 
troughs  made  of  clay,  and,  with  a proportion  of  water, 
are  trodden  till  the  fibre  is  detached  from  the  nut 
or  shell.  Tho  nuts  are  then  washed  in  hot  water,  and 
the  fibre  and  this  hot  water  are  mixed  and  placed  into  a 
double  row  of  pots  made  of  earthen  ware  with  a fire  be- 
tween them,  and  as  the  oil  rises  to  the  top  of  pot  it  is 
skimmed  off  and  put  into  the  next  in  (he  row,  and 
this  goes  on  till  all  the  water  and  fibre  have  been 
passed  through  the  process,  the  oil  taken  out  of  the 
last  pot  being  cuite  pure  and  free  from  ar,y  im- 
purity, and  best  f.agos  oil  is  this  pure  oil.  But 
trickB  there  are  in  every  tradf1,  and  as  it  is  the  pro- 
perty of  palm  oil  to  undergo  fermentation  if  some  of 
the  pulp  and  water  is  left  in  it,  and  this  increases 
the  bulk,  and  the  oil  is  bought  by  the  liquid  mea- 
sure, so  there  are  unscrupulous  men  who  purposely 
leave  this  pulp,  and  even  later  on  some  of  the  middle- 
men whose  hands  it  has  to  pass  through  will  and 
some  wild  sweet  potato,  which  will  start  a fermen- 
tation even  in  the  best  of  oil.  Palm  oil  when  new, 
and  if  pure,  even  after  years,  has  a pleasant  odor  of 
violets  and  sweet  almonds.  The  hardness  or  softness 
of  the  oil  depeuds  ou  the  soil  or  (he  process  of  manu- 
facture more  than  the  oolor  of  the  nut.  On  the 
Liberian  coast  the  river  Sanguin  divides  what  is 
called  the  Basso  from  Kuro  country.  On  one  side  the 


roil  is  hard,  and  on  the  other  soft,  Basso  being 
more  clayey  and  tt  e wet  process  being  generally 
adopted,  whilst  Kromeo  u e the  dry  process,  the  soil 
being  mere  sandy. 

The  total  import  of  palm  oil  into  England  is  about 
50,000  tons,  valued  at  over  £1,000,000,  but  it  is  cousi. 
dered  that  thir  is  an  exceedingly  small  commerce  com- 
pared to  what  might  be  the  case  were  the  enormous 
resources  fully,  or  even  moderately,  utilized.  For 
miles  along  the  west  coast  or  Africa,  extending  between 
Gape  Bianco  and  St.  Paul  di  Loando,  there  are  vast 
forests  of  palms,  the  oleaginous  fruit  of  which  has,  for 
centuries,  ro’ted  unused  upon  the  ground.  The 
oil  palm  forests  at  the  back  of  the  coast  line  of 
Cape  Pa'mas  and  Elmina  are  6aid  to  be  practically 
inexhaustible  ; and  so  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fer- 
nando, Po.,  immense  tracts  are  covered  with  the  trees. 

Lagos  furnishes  tho  purest  oil  ; for  there  are  in 
commerce  regular  and  irregular  oils-  When  analyzed 
if  the  water  and  impurities  exceed  2 per  cent,  an 
allowance  is  m ide  ; for  often  these  oils  contain  10  to  15 
per  cent  of  water  and  imparities. 

Palm  oil  is  eaten  as  butter  by  the  natives,  and 
used  for  anointing  thc-ir  bodies.  Here  it  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles,  and  in  South 
Wales  in  the  preparation  of  tin  plates.  Its  non- 
drying  qualities  render  it  valuable  as  a preservative 
of  the  surface  of  the  heated  iron  sheet  from  oxidation 
until  the  moment  of  dipping  into  the  bath  of  melted 
tin,  the  sheets  being  rapidly  transferred  to  that  from  the 
bot.oil  bath,  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  palm  oil 

In  1871,  as  well  as  in  1880  and  1891,  the  imports 
of  palm  oil  into  th6  United  Kingdom  exceeded  1,000,000 
cwt.  From  10,000  to  15,009  tODS  of  palm  oil  are 
shipped  directfrom  Africi  to  the  Continent.  The  price 
of  the  oil  has  ranged  from  35s  per  cwt.  in  1883  to  23s 
in  1800. — Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter. 



Mimusops  Hexandra  (Sapotaoeae)  is  thus 
noticed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Madras  Agri- 
Horticultural  Society: — A large  tree  with  elliptio- 
obovate  obtuse  or  emarginste  leaves  and  sub-termi- 
nal clusters  of  greenish-white  flowers  in  2 to  5 
together.  Our  tree  in  the  garden  had  its  top  broken 
off  by  the  oyoione  of  1888  and  so  now  only  measures 
28  feet  in  height.  The  tree  is  a native  of  the 
Deocan  Peninsula  and  Ceylon,  is  cultivated  in  North- 
West  India  where  the  ripe  olive-shaped  yellow  berry 
is  well  known  in  the  bazaars  under  the  name  of 
“ Kirrni”  but  is  said  to  be  powerfully  astringent. 
Watt’s  Dio.  Eg.  Products  of  Indio,  vol  V.,  p.  251 — 
says  “ heart  wood  red,  very  bard  tough  close,  and 
even  grained  ; weight  60  to  72  lb.  per  cubio  foot, 
used  for  sugar  null  b ams,  oil-presses,  house-posts. 
&o.,  and  recommended  by  BraDdis  as  an  excellent 
wood  for  turning.  It  is  figured  in  Wight  Ic.  t.  1587, 
under  the  name  of  Mimusops  indica. 

Sunflower  Seeds. — The  sunflower,  after  serving 
for  a time  to  delight  the  more  florid  types  of  aes- 
thetes, is  now  at  last — like  some  of  its  worshippers — 
settling  down  to  honest  work.  In  Southern  Russia 
it  is  extensively  cultivated,  principally  for  the  bright 
yellow  tasteless  oil  yielded  by  its  seeds.  This  oil  is 
said  to  be  superseding  olive  oil  throughout  Southern 
Russia,  just  as  that  expressed  from  cotton  seed  is 
exported  to  Europe  to  get  the  custom-house  brands, 
and  then  reimported  with  these  testimonials  of  its 
place  of  origin  having  been  Italy  or  France.  “Set  even 
in  these  lands  earth-nuts  from  Africa  supply  not  a 
little  of  the  “ pure  Florence  oil.”  The  seeds  of  the 
sumflower,  like  those  of  flax  (linseed,)  similarly  treated, 
are,  after  being  pressed  and  the  leaves  mixed  with 
clay,  given  as  food  to  cattle,  while  the  stalks  serve, 
as  do  those  of  the  wild  species  in  some  parts  of 
the  western  prairies,  for  fuel.  In  common  with  the 
eucalyptus,  the  sunflower  is  affirmed  to  dry  marshy 
ground  and  counteract  the  development  of  malaria 
germs.  But  this,  we  fancy,  is  simply  because  it 
soaks  up  the  superfluous  moisture.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  most  gardeners  know  to  their  cost,  the  plant 
soon  exhausts  the  soil  in  which  it  is  grown. — Home 
Paper , 
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THE  CONTROVERSY  AS  TO  QUANTITY 
AND  QUALITY  IN  CEYLON  TEA  : 
VIEWS  OF  AN  EXPERIENCED 
PLANTER. 

We  are  glad  that  Mr.  John  Ferguson’s  letters 
in  the  Financial  News  are  to  be  supplemented  and 
the  conclusions  he  stated  verified  by  the  very  able 
letter  from  a planter  of  wide  experience  and  of 
keen  powers  of  observation,  who  occupies  a post 
of  great  responsibility  in  Ceylon.  The  gentleman 
in  question  sends  us  copy  of  his  letter  for  publica- 
tion, with  a note  to  the  following  effect : — 

“ By  the  last  mail  I sent  copy  of  the  enclosed 
letter  to  Mr.  John  Ferguson  in  London,  and  asked 
him  to  read  and  forward  to  the  editor  of  the 
Financial  News.  If  you  care  to  publish  it  please  do 
so.  There  is  nothing  new  in  it  ; but  it  may  induce 
some  other  planters  to  come  forward  and  discuss 
the  matter.  As  regards  what  home  critics  write  I 
refer  in  my  letter  to  the  advice  so  frequently  urged 
by  the  brokers  in  their  circulars  : we  understand  our 
business  better  than  they  can  tell  us  from  London.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  writer  has  no  doubt  as 
to  the  stability  of  the  tea  enterprise  in  Ceylon, 
but  he  is  anxious  that,  in  justice  to  local  managers, 
the  effects  of  cultivation  of  our  new  staple  on  old 
and  largely  exhausted  coffte  land  should  be  ap- 
preciated- From  such  land  or  any  land  at  low 
altitudes,  it  would  be  most  unreasonable  to  expect 
tea  of  equal  quality  to  that  grown  in  virgin  soil 
of  superior  richness  at  high  altitudes.  The 
wisdom,  therefore,  of  proprietors  of  the  former 
oiass  of  estates  is  to  cultivate  with  reference  to 
quantity,  being  contented  with  medium  quality. 
In  truth  proprietors  of  tea  property  must  study  what 
will  pay  more  than  what  will  please  exigent 
brokers  or  amateur  critics  at  home.  I he  mis- 
fortune is,  as  was  proved  in  the  oase  of  the  late 
Mr.  James  Taylor,  that  some  non-resident  pro- 
prietors devoid  of,  or  having  had  but  little,  local 
and  practical  experience  share  the  ignoraDt 

prejudices  of  the  brokers  and  the  oritice.  The 
writer  of  the  letter  does  not  fail  to  point  out  the 
influence  of  pruning  on  the  quality  of  tea.  The 
best  tea-maker  in  the  world  cannot  make  tea  of 
the  highest  quality  from  the  first  few  flushes  which 
suoceed  the  pruning  prooess, — a process  which  has 
to  be  performed  annually  in  the  case  of  many 
lowcountry  estates,  while  on  properties  at  great 
elevations  pruning  can  be  safely  deferred  for  two 
and  even  threo  years.  Finally  the  important  in- 
fluenoe  of  abnormal  meteorological  conditions,  such 
as  prevailed  last  year,  are  adduced,  as  showing 
that  in  the  face  of  masses  of  leaf  forced  into 
existence  by  excessive  and,  therefore,  crude  and 
flavourless  in  juice,  while  the  atmosphere  is 
chronioally  damp,  the  most  skilled  expert  cannot, 
make  fine  quality  tea.  Ceylon  is,  we  hold,  excep- 
tionally favoured  in  being  able  to  produce  fine  teas 
at  high  elevations  and  medium  teas,  from  sea  level 
to  3,000  feet  above  it.  To  the  owners  of  lowcountry 
properties  quantity  compensates  for  quality  ; while 
the  more  limited  quantity  yielded  at  high  elevations 
(which,  however,  is  greater  than  was  ever  anti- 
cipated) pays  equally,  from  the  higher  prices 
obtained.  What  many  brokers  and  otherB  seem  to 
desire  and  expect  is  that  Ceylon  should  export  all 
and  only  high  quality  tea,  whatever  the  state  of  tho 
market  and  the  prices  offered  may  be.  This  Ceylon 
oannot  do : cannot  afford  to  do.  It  is  no  new 
experience  that  the  buyer  should  cry  “ It  is 
naught  1 It  is  naught  1”  But  the  cry  as  applied  to 
Ceylon  tea  is  as  unreasonable  aB  it  was  when  used 
with  reference  to  products  in  the  markets  of 
Palestine  in  the  era  when  the  book  of  Jewish 
Proverbs  was  compiled.  The  letter  will  be  found 
in  another  oolumn. 
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THE  IMPORTS  AND  DELIVERIES  OF  TEA 
FROM  VARIOUS  SOURCES  IN  THE 
LONDON  MARKET  IN  THE 
SEASON  ENDING  MAY  31ST: 

GREAT  INCREASE  IN  DELIVERIES  OF 
CEYLON  TEA. 

The  Indian  tea  season  extends  from  June  of 
one  year  to  May  of  the  next ; and  Messrs.  Gow, 
Wilson  & Stanton  in  their  latest  circular  have 
made  up  the  figures  to  May  31st  of  the  present 
year,  which  are  certainly  encouraging  to  Ceylon 
planters  as  far  as  relative  consumption  is  concerned. 
The  total  imports  from  India,  Ceylon,  Java,  China, 
&o.,  in  the  past  three  seasons  ranged  from  28J 
millions  of  pounds  down  to  220,800,000,  and  up 
this  last  season  to  nearly  238J  millions.  Deliveries 
have  been  more  than  in  proportion,  rising  from 
a little  over  224  millions  to  228.700,000,  and  this 
last  season  to  no  less  than  241,337,000  pounds. 
While  the  deliveries  of  Indian  tea  have  risen  in  the 
three  years,  only  from  Eomewhat  over  101  and  100 
millions  to  somewhat  over  108  millions,  the  in- 
crease in  the  deliveries  of  Ceylon  kinds  have  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  from  under  32  millions 
to  42,615.000  and  finally  no  to  less  than  61,359,000. 
That  is  to  say,  while  the  deliveries  of  Indian  tea 
increased  in  three  years  by  less  than  8 millions, 
the  deliveries  of  Ceylon  teas  nearly  doubled  in 
the  3 years,  the  inorease  being  29  millions.  Java 
has  fluctuated,  but  the  average  of  deliveries  is 
under  3^  millions.  China,  mfantime,  has  gone 
down  from  87,652,000  and  81,382,000  to  68,600,000, 
only  7 millions  more  than  Ceylon,  so  that  proba- 
bly next  season  will  see  Ceylon  ahead  of  China  ; 
a result  no  sane  person  would  have  ventured  to 
predict  a score  of  years  ago.  Those  who  are  so 
fond  of  decrying  the  quality  of  our  Ceylon  teas 
had  better  solve  the  problem  of  their  being  so 
much  in  demand  by  consumers,  The  deliveries 
of  Ceylon  tea  in  May  were  within  2 6001b.  of  the 
round  6 millions  of  pounds,  against  9j  millions  lb. 
IndiaD,  5,051,000  lb.  China,  and  257,000  lb.  Java. 
Stocks  of  Ceylon  tea  are  higher  in  comparison  with 
other  kinds,  but  this  will  be  remedied,  and  we  trust 
prices  may  improve.  Average  prices  for  Ceylon 
teas  during  the  season  are  not  given  ; but 
if  so  given  they  would,  certainly  compare  well 
with  those  for  the  Indian  districts  In  India  as 
in  Ceylon,  with  some  exceptions,  the  teas  grown 
at  high  altitudes  realize  prices  in  proportion  to 
elevation.  DarjiliDg,  on  the  side  of  the  Eastern 
Himalayas,  where,  as  in  Ceylon,  tea  is  cultivated 
up  to  6,500  feet,  takes  the  lead  with  an  average 
last  season  of  lljd  per  lb.  Assam  comes  next 
with  lOd.  The  Terai  (below  Darjiling)  follows  with 
9d.  Why  the  high-grown  teas  of  the  Nilgiris 
should  be  dowo;to  7Jd,  and  those  of  the  Kangra  Valley, 
Kumaon  and  the  Dehra  Doon  should  average  only 
7|d,  is  a question  whioh  wo  should  like  to  see 
answered.  Of  course  the  cold  of  the  mountains 
of  Northern  India  may  be  too  severe,  or  droughts 
may  operate  drleteriously.  An  altitude  of  6,000 
feet,  in  from  27°  to  30°  North  in  India  is  equiva- 
lent to  fully  8,000  feet  in  Ceylon,  so  near  the  equator 
as  7°  North,  and  within  the  influence  of  both 
monsoon. s 

COFFEE  PLANTING,  Ac.,  IN  CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 

Milangd,  25th  February  1892. 

Since  writing  to  you  in  August  last  there  have  not 
been  many  changes  here.  We  are  now'  well  through 
our  wet  season  and  I have  managed  to  get  over 
100  acres  of  coffee  planted  and  would  have  finished 
double  200  acres  bad  it  not  been  for  want  of  labour. 
I find  that  the  African  villager  after  he  lias  earned 
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enough  of  calico  to  cover  his  nakedness  his  require- 
ments are  nil,  and  it  will  take  a long  time  before 
we  can  induce  him  to  take  to  luxury  : he  must  be 
educated  to  them,  and  nothing  but  time  and  civilizing 
influence  brought  to  bear  upon  him  will  do  it. 

Wo  have  other  fields  for  labour  although  distant,  which 
can  be  tapped  and  must  be,  as  we  can  never  depend 
upon  other  than  immigrants  from  the  Lakes  district 
and  other  parts  of  Nyassaland  where  there  is  a teeming 
population,  for  coffee  cultivation,  for  just  at  the 
time  when  labour  is  most  wanted  during  the  wet 
season  our  local  supply  fluctuates  so,  and  sometimes 
fails  altogether,  that  its  a hopeless  job.  I am  making 
arrangements  to  get  Atonga  labour  from  Lake  Nyassa : 
they  come  for  12  months.  Buchanan  Brothers  and 
the  African  Lakes  Company  always  have  Atonga 
labour  under  an  engagement. 

Smallpox  has  gone  right  through  the  villages  about 
here  committing  great  ravages  amongst  the  people. 

I would  have  liked  to  let  your  readers  know  upon 
what  terms  land  can  be  bought  or  leased  from  the 
British  Central  African  Administration,  but  cannot 
get  a reply  from  the  Commissioner  on  the  subject. 
He  has  put  a stop  to  purchases  from  native  chiefs, 
and  delays  settling  all  land  questions,  for  what  reason 
no  one  knows.  Some  say  he  is  grabbing  all  he  can 
for  Rhodes  who  is  paying  £20,000  per  annum  for 
2 years  for  B.  C.  A.  A.  However,  be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a fair  and  equit- 
able settlement  of  all  claims  will  be  made  soon, 
as  long  and  vexatious  delay  disgusts  settlers,  and  bars 
advancement  and  enterprize. 

The  African,  as  a labourer,  if  he  could  be  only 
compelled  to  work,  beats  the  Tamil  cooly  to  sticks 
for  physique  and  everything  else : they  do  twice  as 
much  work  ; but  it  is  more  through  fear  of  the  white 
man  than  anything  else.  This  fear  will,  no  doubt,  wear 
off  in  time ; in  fact,  my  near  villagers  are  beginning 
to  what  would  you  call  it,  too  fond  of  malingering 
or  idling  when  the  master’s  back  is  turned,  just  like 
the  Tamil  cooly. 

The  administration  forces  at  Lake  Nyassa  have 
met  with  a serious  reverse,  and  the  loss  of  poor  Capt. 
Maguire  and  others.  Since  they  were  here  and 
conquered  Chikumbathey  have  marched  through  the 
country  with  success  in  every  instance  of  opposing 
chiefs  till  the  present. 

The  Lake  Nyassa  tribes  are  numerous  and  strong 
and  it  seems  absurd  our  Administration’s  small 
force  trying  to  conquer  them  by  force  of  arms, 
which  has  resulted  in  raising  a nest  of  hornets  about 
quiet  and  inoffensive  planters,  missionaries  and 
traders,  who  are  now  threatened  by  the  combined 
forces  of  the  powerful  chiefs  at  the  south  end  and 
s.-east  shores  of  Lake  Nyassa  to  be  driven  out  of 
the  country. 

The  Commissioner  and  the  remainder  of  the  de- 
ceased Captain’s  force  have  retired  to  a small  fort 
named  Fort  Johnstone  on  the  Shirfi  at  the  entrance 
to  the  lake  where  Makangeries  and  Makandangis 
forces  have  appeared  in  a hostile  attitude,  but 
fortunately  retired  after  having  a look  and  nothing 
more.  Now  I hear  that  the  Sikh  soldiers  have  rebelled 
because  they  don’t  get  wheat  flour  and  I don’t 
wonder  at  it : those  soldiers  have  put  up  with  more 
than  any  other  class  of  men  would.  It  appears  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  feeding  the  poor  fel- 
lows, and  they  have  actually  been  nearly  starved  at 
times,  having  to  depend  upon  obtaining  native  food. 
Indian  corn,  and  millet  of  which  the  people  here 
only  grow  enough  for  their  own  consumption,  as  there 
is  no  market  for  more. 

Although  endeavours  have  been  made  to  obtain 
supplies  locally  causing  almost  a famine  in  some 
districts,  the  supply  has  been  totally  inadequate  for 
so  many  months,  of  course  Zanzibaris  included. 
These  latter  rascals  have  in  some  instances,  which 
have  come  under  my  notice,  actually  with  loaded  rifle 
extorted  from  the  natives  and  made  the  robbed  carry 
food  for  the  robber.  Enough  on  this  subject.  Most 
of  the  residents  here,  at  least  those  whom  I have 
seen,  say  that  we  were  better  off  without  the  so- 
called  B.  C.  A.  A.,  and  I am  of  the  same  opinion. 

The  country  is  not  developed  enough  yet  to  re- 
quire administration  and  cannot  support  it.  How 


on  earth  are  the  people  to  pay  gun  taxes  and  all 
sorts  of  other  taxes  when  there  is  no  money  in  the 
country,  and  the  monthly  hire  of  a labourer  is  only 
enough  of  calico  to  keep  himself  and  family  from 
shameful  nakedness  ? It  is  said  the  taxes  can  be 
paid  in  kind,  fowls,  grain,  &c.  What  is  the  use  of 
that  when  there  is  no  means  of  converting  the  produce 
into  money,  300  miles  away  from  the  coast,  and  some 
parts  over  1,000  and  Indian  corn  flour  selling  at  Id  per  lb. 
at  home.  Ivory  there  is  none  except  in  the  far 
distance  where  the  B.  C.  A.  A.  forces  dare  not  go 
I fear  to  collect  it.  “Ah ! well,  we  shall  see  by  and 
by  they  say.” 

Coffee  is  looking  splendid  at  present  after  so 
much  wet  weather.  We  have  had  over  40  inches  of 
rain  since  Nov.  last  to  date,  and  118  days  were 
rainy  during  last  year: — Jan.  18,  Feb.  24,'  March 
14,  April  6,  May  3,  June  2,  July  4,  Aug. 

3,  Sept.  4,  Oct.  5,  Nov.  15  and  Dec.  20, 

So  you  see  we  have  perfection  of  a climate  for  coffee, 
at  least  I think  so  ; but  we  have  many  difficulties 
to  contend  against  which  I cannot  find  time  to  enu- 
merate at  present. 

The  suitable  land  within  reasonable  distance  of  river 
transport  is  all  taken  up  by  private  individuals  ex- 
cept what  is  claimed  by  the  Commissioner  for  the 
British  Crown  or  Mr.  Rhode's  administration  whose  re- 
presentatives here  seem  to  try  and  ride  the  high 
horse  over  enterprising  traders  and  planters  who  have 
been  here  for  years  and  question  the  B.  C.A.  A.’s 
right  to  land,  which  the  officials  propose  to  take 
from  them,  only  allowing  one  planter  to  hold  250 
acres  whether  he  has  a title  to  1,000  or  not,  and 
whatever  price  he  may  have  paid  for  it.  at  least  so 
the  rumour  goes ; that  such  is  to  be  the  decision  of 
the  Commissioner  when  he  holds  the  land  courts, 
of  which  I made  mention  in  my  last  letter,  but  no  fixed 
date  is  yet  known. 

It  is  a pity  we  have  no  newspaper  here  like 
the  Old  Rag  to  take  up  our  cause  of  dis- 
content. I can  only  say  ’ without  going  into  de- 
tails that  should  the  Commissioner  carry  out  all 
the  schemes  that  he  is  reported  to  entertain, 
with  reference  to  the  planting,  trading  and  mission 
enterprise,  we  may  all  shut  up  shop,  and  leave 
the  country. 

It  is  agreed  upon  all  hands  and  the  missionaries 
are  the  most  sanguine  that  we  were  better  before 
and  would  be  much  better  off  now,  if  left  without 
Rhdoes's  administration  which  is  forced  upon  us 
unnecessarily. 

The  only  good  they  have  done  is  to  start  a 
postal  service,  but  that  we  had  before:  the  African 
Lakes  Co.  did  the  work  as  well  at  less  expense.  The 
road  which  was  to  be  carried  through  to  Lomba 
and  Lake  Nyassa  was  started,  but  only  about  a mile 
completed,  then  deserted  for  want  of  funds,  they  say. 
So  we  are  not  to  get  a road  for  goodness  knows 
how  long,  leave  alone  tramway.  So  full  of  hope  8 
months  ago  but  now  in  despair  about  getting  away 
our  bumper  crop  2 or  3 years  hence.  I hope  I won’t 
tire  and  disgust  you  about  our  Government  affairs, 
but  I am  sure  your  notice  of  our  litlle  grievances 
would  bear  weight  at  home  and  be  the  means  of 
some  inquiry  being  made  into  the  conduct  of  the 
B.  C.  A.  A.’s  behavoux  to  both  native  and  European 
British  subjects. 

P.  S. — In  your  Observer  of  21st  February  I see  a 
letter  signed,  “Afrikander,”  warning  intending  voyagers 
to  East  Africa  (I  don’t  know  what  part  he  refers 
to  as  I have  not  seen  the  advertisement  alluded  to) 
about  malarious  fever.  I can  endorse  every  word 
the  wi'iter  says,  as  the  plain  and  unvarnished  truth, 
if  he  refers  to  Nyassaland.  If  I have  been  once  down 
with  fever  I have  been  twenty  times,  since  I came 
here ; but  still  stick  to  it  in  hopes  that  the  place 
may  become  more  healthy  as  the  country  is  opened 
up.  The  mortality  amongst  young  men  in  this 
country  is  fearful  to  think  of : since  I came  here 
amongst  a small  European  community  (about  50) 
there  have  been  about  ten  deaths  mostly  from  fever, 
the  last  being  a fine  strong  specimen  of  a Scotchman, 
poor  David  Buchanan  who  has  been  planting  here 
for  years. 
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MILDURA. 

[Mr.  W.  A.  Tyt'er  sends  us  the  following  cuttings, 
and  writes: — “ Please  mention  that  I sent  them 
to  show  1 mean  honestly  by  your  readers,  eo  as  to 
show  them  both  sides  of  the  question.” — Ed.  T.  A.] 
Milddea  Irrigation  Company. 

An  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  sharehold- 
ers in  the  Mildura  Irrigation  Company  waB  held  last 
week  at  Mildura  to  appoints  committee  to  confer  with 
the  directors  as  to  the  working  of  the  company.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Ohaffey,  one  of  the 
directors,  and  Messrs.  F.  Hodge  and  W.  M.  PatersoD, 
directors,  were  also  on  the  platform.  Mr.  N.  Jamieson, 
in  moving  the  first  resolution,  said  that  it  was  originally 
intended  simply  to  appoint  a committee  to  oonfer  with 
the  directors,  but  within  the  last  week,  in  ooDsequenoe 
of  representations  made  to  them,  the  directors  agreed 
to  enlarge  the  field  of  notion  by  empowering  the 
proposed  committee  to  make  the  fullest  inquiry  into 
the  position  and  working  of  the  company.  The  pre- 
sent action  had  been  caused  by  the  uneasiness  and 
mistrust  felt  throughout  the  settlement.  This  feeling 
was  mainly  attributable  to  ignorance  in  regard  to  the 
formation  of  the  company,  its  right  standing,  and  the 
extent  of  the  liability  of  the  shareholders,  and  also  as 
to  the  distribution  of  the  shares  and  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  their  possession  and  as  to  the  precise  rela- 
tions of  the  company  with  Ohaffey  Brothers  Limited. 
The  resolution  was  as  follows  : — “ That  a committee  be 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  directors,  aDd  to  inquire 
into  the  constitution,  hnance,  and  general  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  company  ; that  for  this  pur- 
pose all  documents,  books  and  papers  the  property  of 
the  company  be  open  to  them  for  inspection,  and  that 
the  offioers  of  the  oompany  be  instructed  to  give  the 
committee  every  assistance  and  information,  and  that 
the  committee  report  on  the  above  and  any  other  matters 
connected  with  the  interests  of  the  company  to  the 
annual  general  meeting  in  May,  or  to  a meeting  of 
shareholders  to  be  called  forthat  purpose and  it  waB 
carried  unanimously.— Sydney  Mail , April  23rd. 


WATER  RIGHTS  AT  MILDUEA. 

Mildura,  May  4. — The  first  sitting  of  the  County  Court 
in  Mildura  was  held  today  under  Judge  Gaunt.  There 
were  ten  cases  on  the  list  altogether,  one  of  which, 
Cobram.  and  Mahonyv.  The  Mildura  Irrigation  Company , 
for  damages  arising  from  insufficient  water  supply,  was 
of  considerable  importance  as  touching  settlers’  general 
water  rights  in  connection  with  the  company. 

In  opening  the  case  the  plantiffs’  counsel,  Mr,  C.  E. 
Sewell,  said  the  action  was  brought  to  recover  the  sum 
of  £187  6s  for  losses  sustained  by  them  owing  to  the 
refusal  and  neglect  of  the  defendant  company  to 
supply  sufficient  water,  whereby  certain  vines  and 
vegetables  were  destroyed.  In  order  to  have  a clear 
idea  of  the  matter,  he  said  it  would  be  necessary  in 
the  first  place  to  refer  to  the  agreement  between  the 
Government  and  Chaffey  Bros.  Limited.  One  of  the 
conditions  of  that  agreement  is  that  in  every  sale  or 
transfer  of  land  by  Chaffeys  a sufficient  water  right 
shall  be  secured  to  the  purchaser  to  be  held  with 
and  run  with  such  land  as  a perpetual  easement,  so 
far  as  the  same  may  be  secured  by  the  licenses.  As  a 
convenient  mode  of  securing  this  water  right,  Chaffey 
Bros,  created  a separate  company  under  the  title  of  the 
Mildura  Irrigation  Oompany.  The  plaintiffs  bought  a 
section  of  land,  being  a portion  of  50,000  acres  granted  to 
Chaffey  Bros,  under  the  agreement  referred  to.  On  mak- 
ing the  purohase  they,as  do  all  other  purchasers,  signed 
an  agreement  aooepting  shares,  oce  share  for  each  acre 
purchased  in  the  Mildura  Irrigation  Company  in 
satisfaction  of  the  water  right,  thereby  relieving  the 
Chaffeys  from  the  water  conditions  in  their  Crown 
grant.  Mr.  Sewell,  however,  contended  that  the  pur- 
chasers were  still  entitled  to  not  less  than  the  water 
rights  conditioned  in  the  Government  grant,  but  a 
clause  in  the  agreement  stipulates  that  the  water 
may  be  supplied  at  such  times  aud  in  such  quantities 
as  directors  of  the  Irrigation  Company  think  fit. 

Judge  Gaunt  said,  before  considering  what  the  plain- 
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tiffs  were  entitled  to,  it  must  be  ascertained  whether 
a shareholder  could  sue  the  company.  This  was  an 
action  to  recover  damages  from  a corporation  of 
which  the  plaintiffs  were  members. 

Counsel  argued, that  his  clients  were  entitled  to 
sue  the  company  for  breaoh  of  agreement, 

Judge  Gaunt  said  he  knew  of  no  case  of  the  kind. 
A member  of  a company  was  in  the  position  of  a 
partner,  and  could  not  sue  for  damages.  They  were 
Dot  now  considering  the  Chaffeys’  agreement. 
The  plaintiffs  in  signing  the  agreement  had  dis- 
charged them  from  liability.  Whether  the  Chaffeys 
could  thus  relieve  themselves  of  responsibility 
by  handing  over  their  duties  to  another  party 
— namely,  the  defendant  company — was  not  a matter 
then  before  him. 

Mr.  Sewell : — Then  have  the  shareholders  no 
remedy  ? 

His  Honour: — They  have  as  shareholders  certain 
powers  in  respect  to  the  company  itself. 

Mr,  0.  F.  James,  for  the  Irrigation  Company,  said 
the  defence  rested  on  the  following  points  : — (1)  The 
company  was  under  no  agreement  to  supply  sufficient 
water  to  plaintiffs’  vines  and  vegetables  ; (2)  that,  in 
fact,  there  was  a sufficient  supply  ; (3)  that  this  supply 
was  given  as  an  act  of  grace;  (4)  that  there  was  no 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  company  to 
supply  any  water  before  the  necessary  works  were 
constructed.  Even  if  the  liability  of  the  company  wore 
admitted  the  action  was  improperly  brought,  and  the 
remedy  should  be  sought,  if  at  all,  at  equity,  not  at 
common  law.  For  the  defence  it  could  also  be  shown 
that  the  plaintiffs’  loss  was  due  to  their  negligence 
and  incompetence.  He  (Mr.  James)  regretted  that  a 
technical  question  had  arisen,  as  the  defendant  oom- 
pany would  have  preferred  to  go  into  the  matter 
on  its  merits.  At  the  same  time  be  contended  that 
the  plaintiffs,  as  shareholders,  were  co-partners,  and 
as  co-partners  should  have  sued  in  equity. 

His  Honour  said  that  was  his  view  of  the  case, 
and  the  plaintiffs  were  non-suited,  costs  to  follow  the 
verdict. — Australasian,  May  14th. 



THE  CEYLON  TEA  INDUSTRY. 

Ceylon,  14th  June  1892. 

To  the  Editor,  the  Financial  News, 

Sir, — The  correspondence  published  by  you  under 
the  above  has  been  copied  into  the  Ceylon  papers, 
and,  no  doubt,  has  been  read  with  much  interest  by 
a large  proportion  of  the  planters  here. 

Mr.  John  Ferguson’s  letter  to  you  of  19th  May  has 
put  the  matter  fairly  before  you ; he  has  grasped  the 
subject  with  great  clearness. 

I venture  now  to  make  a few  comments,  beoause 
there  is  not  a little,  but  a very  great  misconception 
of  the  matter  of  tea  growing  and  its  manufacture 
existing  in  London,  and  I,  and  a good  maDy  other 
planters,  have  suffered  from  the  position  of  knowledge 
wrongly  assumed  by  non-practical  men  at  home,  who 
invariably  cry  for  quality,  quality , without  in  the 
least  knowing  how  this  speciality  is  attained  on  the 
majority  of  estates. 

In  the  first  plaoe,  it  is,  no  doubt  a well  established 
fact  that  the  Ceylon  climate  is  the  best  known  for 
the  vigorous  growth  of  the  tea  hush  and  consequent 
11  flashing.”  Bain  falls  in  every  month  of  the  year. 
The  soil  never  becomes  parched,  and  bushes  in  many 
districts  are  ready  for  tipping  from  7 to  8 weeks 
after  pruning.  Compare  this  condition  with  Indian 
seasons,  where  they  have  two  months’  drought  and 
the  plucking  is  done  in  about  six  months  of  the 
year.  So  much  for  our  climate  ■ a few  words  now 
about  the  soil. 

None  of  your  correspondents  appear  to  have  laid 
stress  on  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  estates 
are  not  opened  out  on  virgin  soil,  but  on  ooffee 
estates  from  20  to  50  years  of  age;  this  fact  must 
influence  the  quality  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  each  estate,  its  particular  district,  aud  the  ‘lay’ 
of  the  laud  and  the  number  of  years  the  land 
has  been  exposed  to  the  sun  and  washed  by  heavy 
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storms.  How  often  has  it  been  noticed  that  estates 
after  getting  strength  and  a little  flavour  go 
off  into  medium  and  “common”  teas,  directly  the 
bushes  approach  the  “ full  bearing  ” stage.  Brokers 
at  once  compare  the  quality  with  the  earlier  shipments, 
and  the  proprietors  and  others  assume  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  manager,  who  does  not  give  the  close  attention 
with  which  he  was  credited  at  first ; the  novelty  of 
manufacture  has  evidently  worn  off  ! Then  follows 
trouble,  because  the  brokers  and  the  proprietors  have 
steadily  opposed  his  plea  for  quantity.  How  suppose 
a manager  has  strict  orders  to  produce  quality  from 
old  coffee  land  at  say  3,000  feet  elevation — only  the 
finest  plucking  can  possibly  give  him  the  desired  re- 
sult, but  the  quantity  per  aero  is  eo  woeiully  small 
and  the  cost  of  production  so  much  increased,  it  does 
not  pay.  I could  name  one  estate,  which  headed  the 
list  of  averages  and  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
proprietors  at  borne  and  the  envy  of  others  not  getting 
half  the  price  for  their  teas  in  Mincing  Lane,  but, 
what,  happened  ? This  estate,  which  got  an  average  of 
Is.  10Jd.,  has  had  to  drop  its  pride  of  place  and  come 
clown  to  the  bard  facts  of  profit  and  loss,  i.  e.  Quan- 
tity versus  Quality.  As  a matter  of  faot,  the  estate 
was  being  strained  to  compete  with  those  at  a high 
elevation,  whose  soil  was  never  exhausted  by  coffee, 
estate  too,  which  have  aii  the  natural  advantages  of 
rich  soil  and  great  elevation,  a combination  only  which 
can  produce  the  class  of  tea  with  fine  flavour  and  for 
which  a high  price  will  always  be  paid  in  England. 
Snob  also  has  been  the  case  with  other  estates  more 
or  less.  It  is  also  found  with  more  ripened  experience 
that  the  yield  from  estates  at  a high  altitude  and  in 
good  Boil  is  muoh  greater  than  was  anticipated  in  the 
earlier  days  of  tea  planting. 

Finally  to  show  what  in  my  opinion  is  the  com- 
mon mistake  at  home,  viz.,  The  quality  and  quantity 
thereof,  presuming  the  desired  end  is  to  make  an 
estate  yield  a good  dividend,  and  that  estates  favor- 
ably situated  as  regards  elevation  and  soil  only 
can  produce  high  class  teas  to  pay,  those  old  (coff-e 
land)  estates  at  lower  elevation  should  not  be  forced 
by  proprietors  to  compete  for  bigh  prices  ; they 
should  be  satisfied  with  prices  even  lower  than  the 

average  for  all  Coylon  ” and  rest  assured  that  with 
cheap  working  and  high  yields  per  acre,  it  is  the 
only  way  to  make  estates  so  situated  remunerative 
the  opposite  result  will  inevitably  occur  if  fine 
p ticking  is  adopted.  I do  not  go  into  the  question 
of  “the  survival  of  the  fittest.”  When  the  struggle 
comes,  we  shall  naturally  know  more  than  we  do 
now  ; but,  so  far  as  Ceylon  Tea  lasting  and  its  stability 
being  in  danger,  I have  no  fear.  There  are,  of  course, 
a number  of  estates  with  poor  soil,  aud  heavy  rainfall 
and  which  were  cheaply  converted  from  coffee  into 
tea,  whithout  any  consideration  as  to  jat,  which  will 
sooner  or  later  ceasa  to  pay  but  these  estates  in  no 
way  affect  the  general  permanence  of  tea  in  Ceylon. 
The  instances  quoted  by  Mr.  John  Ferguson  of  Loole 
Condera  and  Mariawatte  estates  are,  however,  some- 
what exceptional;  as  the  old  field  of  the  latter  and  all  the 
former  were  not  at  any  time  in  coffee,  but  were  planted 
in  virgin  land  aud,  eo  far,  have  had  every  advantage, 
especially  Mariawatte  which  has  been  freely  manured. 
The  late  Mr.  James  Taylor  informed  me,  that 
the  old  tea  on  Loole  Condera  yielded  over  380  lb  per 
acre  for  many  years  ; this  was  with  fine  plucking, 
without  which,  he  said,  he  oould  not  produce  teas 
of  the  quality  for  which  that  estate  was  renowned 
before  the  present  cempetion  prevailed. 

The  letters  you  have  recently  published  from  Mr. 
Hawes,  Messrs.  William  James  and  Henry  Thompson, 
contain  interesting  information,  but  I am  imp-eased 
with  the  fact  that  the  area  iu  Ceylon  at  present 
in  bearing,  which  can  produce  the  finest  tens,  is  limited 
in  proportion  to  the  area  yielding  “ good  medium,” 
“medium  ’ and  common  teas,  and  that  it  is  a fallacy  to 
try  and  force  the  latter  to  compete  with  the  estates 
at  high  altitude. 

Mr.  John  Ferguson  has  so  clearly  recorded  the 
facts  and  figures  connected  with  Ceylon  tea, 
there  is  nothing  much  to  say  without  repetition,  but 
I may  add  that  some  misconception  of  tho  tea 
enterprise  exists  in  India  as  well  as  at  home.  I 


have  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  showing  an 
Indian  tea  planter  of  experience  some  of  the 
estates  here,  and  he  writes  informing  me  that 
he  was  much  surprised  at  the  exceedingly  fine 
growth  of  the  tea  and  the  forward  sLte  everything 
was  iu — the  cultivation  is  the  best  he  has  ever  seen, 
and  he  regretted  to  find  that  the  soil,  climate  and 
circumstances  generally,  were  much  more  favourable 
than  he  had  been  led  to  expect. 

From  a long  experience  of  both  coffee  and  tea 
planting,  I find  that  the  practical  planter  is  the  man, 
who  is  most  diffident,  the  longer  he  works  the  more 
he  fin  is  there  is  to  learn,  but  home  theories  are  full 
of  fallacies — the  result  of  pure  imagination  aDd 
conceit. 

The  chemical  constituents  of  the  tea  leaf  improves 
according  to  the  length  of  time  it  has  run  from  pruning. 
Some  of  the  lower  districts  have  to  be  pruned  once 
a year,  while  estates  at  6.000  to  6,500  feet  will  run 
as  long  as  three  years.  The  weather  loo  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  solar  influence  causes  a rapid 
elaboration  of  the  sap  which  improves  the  quality 
of  Ihe  green  leH  and  also  causes  a good  wither  in 
the  factory.  The  manager’s  work  is  thus  made  easy, 
for  with  ordiuary  care  he  is  bound  to  turn  out  his 
best  teas.  No  doubt,  the  last  two  abnormal  seasons 
and  especially  1891,  which  v as  an  exceedingly  wet 
one,  caused  an  eDormous  rush  of  leaf,  which,  being 
filled  with  crude  sap,  resulted  in  a preponderance 
of  common  teas  but,  to  be  told  by  our  Lmdon  friends 
we  are  making  a mistake  in  losing  sight  of  quality 
is  ludicrous.  Practical  men  know  it  is  much  easier  tc 
turn  cut  good  tea  under  favourable  circumstances 
than  “medium”  or  even  “common”  in  protracted 
and  abnormal  wet  weather.  Dryers  and  fans  are 
now  being  erected  in  most  factories,  and  nothing  is 
neglected,  which  conduces  to  the  good  quality  of  our 
teas. — Yours  faithfuily,  Tropical  Rustic. 


Cultivation  vs.  Drainage. — In  the  rainy  season 
the  surface  crusts  every  day  : “ scalding  ” is  largely 
the  result  of  want  of  air,  the  failure  of  the  roots 
to  seoure  the  supply  of  oxygen  which  they  re- 
quire, and  which  they  can  seoure  only  through  the 
breaking  of  the  orust.  We  have  seen  tomatoes 
kept  healthy  and  fruiting  right  through  the  rainy 
season,  and  that  in  the  flat  woods,  by  having  the 
crust  well  broken  after  every  rain  with  a garden 
rake.  But  this  rule  is  imperative,  it  must  be  done 
after  every  rain,  and,  better  still,  everyday,  rain  or 
no  rain. — Florida  Dispatch,  May  5. 

The  Supply  of  Palm  Oil. — The  total  import  of 
palm  oil  into  England  is  about  50,000  tons,  valued 
at  over  1,000,0001  but  this  is  an  exceedingly  small 
quantity  compared  to  what  might  be  the  oase  were 
the  enormous  resources  even  moderately  utilised. 
For  miles  along  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  extend- 
ing between  Cape  Blanco  and  St.  Paul  de  Loaudo, 
there  are  vast  forests  of  palms,  the  oleaginous 
fruit  of  whioh  has  for  oenturies  rotted  unused  on 
the  ground.  The  oil  palm  forest  at  the  baok  of 
the  coast  line  of  Cape  Palmas  and  Elmina  are  said 
to  be  practically  inexhaustible,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fernando  Po  immense  tracts  are  covered 
with  the  trees.  Lagos  furnishes  the  purest  oil. 
If  the  water  and  impurities  in  the  oil  exceed  2 
per  cent  an  allowance  is  made,  for  often  these 
oils  oontain  10  to  15  per  oent  of  water  and  im- 
purities. Palm-oil  is  used  in  this  oountry  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap  and  candles,  and  in  the  pre- 
paration of  tinplates.  Its  non-drying  qualities 
render  it  valuable  as  a preservative  of  the  surfaces 
of  the  heated  iron  sheet  from  oxidation  until  the 
moment  of  dipping  into  the  bath  of  melted  tin, 
the  sheets  being  rapidly  transferred  to  that  from 
the  liot-oil  bath,  whioh  consists  almost  entirely 
of  palm  oil, — Chemist  and  Druggist. 
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THE  LONDON  CUSTOMS  AND  ADULTERANTS. 

It  was  only  recently  that  we  took  occasion  to 
allude  to  endeavours  being  made  at  home  with  the 
object  of  inducing  the  Customs  authorities  of  the 
port  of  London  to  consent  to  a modification  of 
its  present  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  grouping 
together  for  sale  of  small  breaks  of  tea.  We 
shall  yet  have  to  wait  some  time,  we  suspect, 
before  we  can  learn  whether  those  authorities  can 
be  sufficiently  influenced  to  induce  a relaxation  by 
them  of  the  existing  rules  made  and  oarried  out 
in  this  respect.  But  we  now  learn  that  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  about  to  institute 
a further  attack  upon  the  practice  of  these  same 
Oustoms  authorities,  one  which  we  feel  sure  will 
not  be  open  to  objection  to  its  possible  results  in 
the  degree  that  the  application  first  above  referred 
to  is.  It  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  all 
of  us  how  Mr.  Gladstone  at  one  time  proposed 
to  refuse  to  allow  any  mixture  of  coffee  with 
other  substances  to  pass  through  the  Customs. 
This  resolution  was  hailed  with  great  satisfaction 
by  all  planters  raising  natural  products  ; and 
the  disappointment  was  equivalently  great 
when,  just  at  the  moment  that  we  believed  this 
resolution  was  to  be  given  the  force  of  law, 
the  then  veteran  Premier  changed  his  mind 
and  allowed  these  mixtures  an  entry  provided 
only  they  were  labelled  as  such.  It  was  said  at 
the  time  that  this  ohange  had  been  entirely  due 
to  the  remonstrances  of  a leading  member  of  the 
then  Cabinet  under  Mr.  Gladstone’s  leadership 
who  were  personally  largely  interested  in  the 
manufacture— or  preparation  rather— of  these  mix- 
tures. Whether  that  was  the  faot  or  not,  it  iB 
certain  that  since  that  date  coffee  adulterated  with 
chicory  and  other  substances  has  been  permitted 
entry.  That  great  abuse  should  exist  under  this 
permission  was  to  be  foreseen  ; and  it  vould  now 
appear  that  that  powerful  body,  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  reoognizing  that  this  is  so. 
Representations  are,  we  learn,  to  be  made  by  it 
exposing  the  evils  done  to  legitimate  trade  by  the 
permission  aooorded.  The  Chamber  will  not  seek, 
it  is  said,  to  insist  on  the  entire  exclusion  of 
mixtures  of  this  character,  but  it  will  represent 
that  under  existing  rules  it  is  perfectly  possible  to 
introduce  articles  which  may  contain  but  ten  per 
oent  only  of  the  leading  ingredient,  and  it  will  be 
urged  that  this  proportion  is  by  no  means  unfre- 
quently  to  be  detected.  What  the  Chamber  wishes 
therefore  to  bring  the  authorities  to  insist  upon  is 
that  every  label  shall  specify  not  only  the  nature  of 
the  admixture  but  the  proportion  of  each  of  its 
ingredients.  A false  representation  as  to  this 
proportion  would  of  oourse  subject  the  importer 
to  an  entire  loss  of  the  artiole  dealt  with,  and 
probably,  in  addition,  a very  heavy  fine.  It  is 
the  case  that  we  here  in  this  island  no  longer 
feel  the  interest  in  this  question  that  we  had 
some  years  back,  when  the  prosperity  of  Ceylon 
depended  almost  entirely  on  the  sucoess  of  its 
ooffee  industry.  Tea  does  not  lend  itself  readily 
to  corresponding  debasement  by  admixture ; and 
although  the  blending  of  Ceylon  tea  with  inferior 
kinds  is  an  evil  whioh  might  be  checked  had 
such  blends  to  pass  through  the  Oustoms,  the 
application  now  to  be  made  oould  scarcely  affeot 
our  present  staple.  But  after  all  coffee  is  still 
an  artiole  of  export  with  us  ; and  it  is  yet  on 
the  cards  that  the  future  may  see  this  increase. 
He  would  be  a rash  man  who  would  prophesy 
dogmatically  that  this  may  not  be  the  case.  We 
shall  therefore  welcome  the  interference  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  should  it  result  in 
producing  fresh  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of 
adulteration  in  whatever  form  they  may  be  pre- 


vented. There  is  an  underlying  principle  in  this 
which  cannot  fail  to  affect  the  interests  of  all 
raisers  of  natural  products. 

♦ 

INDIAN  TEA  AT  CHICAGO. 

A correspondent  writes  to  the  Englishman  : — 
Messrs.  Gow,  Wilson  and  Stanton’s  remarks  anent  the 
representation  of  Indian  tea  at  the  forthcoming 
Chicago  Exhibition  are  very  much  to  the  point,  and 
it  will  be,  indeed,  a pity  if  an  opportunity  suoh  as 
this  is  lost  in  oonseqaence  of  any  petty  feeling  on  the 
part  of  planters  or  others.  A certain  amount  of 
money  is  required  before  any  steps  can  be  taken, 
and  to  raise,  or  help  to  raise,  this  sum  it  has  been 
proposed  by  the  Committee  in  Oaloutta,  in  whose 
hands  the  matter  has  been  entrusted,  that  the  different 
tea  gardens  subscribe  a sum  which  will  represent,  on 
the  average,  a tax  on  the  tea  produce  amounting  to 
about  3T0ths  of  a pie  per  lb.,  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  payment  of  this  tax  wilt  go  far  towards 
obtaining  a substantia!  price  for  Indian  teas  in 
years  to  come,  by  opening  out  new  markets  to  them, 
it  will  surely  be  a pennywise  policy  for  planters  to 
withhold  their  subscriptions  at  the  present  moment. 
A lot  has  been  written  and  spoken  of  the  desirability 
of  getting  merchants,  agents,  brokers,  shippers  and 
others  to  subscribe,  but  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
have  already  subscribed,  and  that  many  are  daily  sub- 
scribing in  a manner  which,  although  not  apparent  to 
the  general  publio,  is  none  the  less  effective  in  the 
interests  of  tea  by  way  of  finding  new  agents  and 
markets  for  the  disposal  of  the  produce,  has  been 
rather  overlooked.  With  merchants,  agents,  and 
shippers  the  tea  industry  forms  merely  an  item  of  their 
business,  whereas  to  the  tea  proprietor  and  planter 
it  is  “bread  and  butter,”  To  whose  interest  then  is  it 
that  the  utmost  endeavours  be  made  to  uphold  the 
industry  and  to  push  it  whenever  possible  ? The 
present  endeavour  is  for  the  common  good  of  Indian 
tea,  and  all  connected  therewith,  and  it  would  be 
ohildish  for  those  connected  with  one  District  to 
decline  to  subsoribe  unless  some  special  effort  was 
made  to  push  the  produce  peculiar  to  their  District  as 
distinct  from  other  Indian  tea  at  the  forthcoming 
Exhibition.  What  is  wanted,  first,  is  to  obtain  a foot- 
ing by  lotting  Indian  teas  and  their  superior  qualities 
become  known  ; and  when  this  is  done,  the  qualities 
peouliar  to  certain  Districts  will  doubtlessly  assert 
themselves.  If,  then,  the  representation  of  Indian  teas 
at  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  and  their  pushing  in 
the  American  markets  is  to  be  a success,  planters  and 
proprietors  should  not  hesitate,  but  come  forward  at 
once,  and  as  one  man,  with  their  subscriptions,  and 
leave  them  to  be  dealt  with  by  those  who  have  been 
entrusted  to  look  after  their  interests  in  the  matter. 
Oeylon  has  subscribed  a very  fair  sum,  indeed,  and 
would  doubtless  subscribe  as  much  again  were  they 
called  on  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  their  teas ; 
and  why  India  with  her  larger  acreage  and  yields 
should  be  so  far  behind  would  puzzle  one  to  imagine 
unless  it  is  a want  of  unanimity  among  the  Indian 
planters  and  proprietors. — M.  Mail. 

♦- 

LORD  CROSS  ON  THE  LABOUR  LAWS. 

In  reading  the  recommendations  of  the  Viceroy  on 
the  revision  of  the  Labour  Laws,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  Lord  Cross  expresses  an  almost  pathetic 
regret  that  the  relations  of  employer  and  labourer 
are  to  continue  to  be  regulated  by  Act  XIII.  of  1859, 
side  by  side  with  the  more  elaborate,  the  infinitely 
more  elaborate  provisions  of  the  Labour  Law.  properly 
so  called.  The  views  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
subject  of  the  Artisans’  Act,  now  perhaps  the  most 
strikingly  brief  and  compendious  enactment  in  the 
Indian  Statute  Book,  must  have  been  known  to  the 
Government  of  India.  It  is  confessedly  an  Act  not 
passed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Assam  tea 
planter,  being  merely  a short  enactment  passed  to  pre- 
vent the  fraudulent  taking  of  advances  by  artisans  in 
presidency  towns,  It  was  intended  to  enforce  the  per* 
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formance  of  tasks  for  which  such  advances  had  been 
taken,  or  at  the  option  of  the  employer,  the  refund 
of  the  advance.  It  is  known  that  its  practical  effect, 
in  its  application  to  tea-garden  labour,  is  not  to  bring 
about  the  repayment  of  advances  ; for  these  are  usually 
of  trifling  amount,  and  their  refund  is  never  demanded. 
The  real  working  of  the  Act  is  to  punish,  by  a side  wind 
and  a manifest  distortion  of  its  o.iginal  purpose,  the 
offence  of  deserting  from  tea-gardens  after  entering  into 
an  agreement  to  labour.  The  Act  is  usually  applied,  not 
to  the  new  immigrants,  who  have  cost  the  employer 
large  sums  of  money,  and  upon  whose  labour  he  has 
just  and  equitable  claims,  as  the  only  possible  means 
of  recouping  his  expenditure,  but  to  time-expired 
labourers  who  are  induced  by  the  payment  of  an  ad- 
vance, not  usually  of  very  large  amount,  to  give  an 
agreement  to  labour  for  a term  of  days,  months,  or 
years.  All  these  considerations,  added  to  the  ex- 
pressed dislike  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Act  to  tea-garden  labour,  constitute  a 
very  serious  indictment,  and  it  is  interesting  and  useful 
to  see  what  circumstances  have  induced  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  hold  fast  to  this  ancillary  and  in- 
direct means  of  preventing  the  desertion  of  labourers 
from  tea-gardens. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  Lord  Cross’s 
distrust  of  the  Act  of  1859  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  a trained  lawyer  and  law-maker.  It  is  ob. 
vions  that  to  a man  with  such  a training  and  with  the 
habits  of  thought  bred  of  it,  a law,  not  only  dan- 
gerously brief  and  summary  in  its  wording,  but  admit- 
tedly wrested  from  its  legitimate  purpose,  would  not 
present  itself  in  an  attractive  aspect.  But  it  is  not  on 
this  aspect  of  the  matter  that  Lord  Cross  dwells  io 
despatch.  He  looks  with  misgiving  to  the  possibility 
that  if  the  Act  of  1881  be  superseded,  or  if  it  bo 
administered  with  such  vigour  as  to  distasteful  to 
the  employers  of  labour,  the  older  Act  may  furnish  a 
loophole  of  escape  to  planters  who  find  it  necessary 
to  use  the  forms  of  law  to  prevent  their  labour  foroe 
from  df  sorting  them.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  force 
in  this  reasoning,  and  it  is  instructive  to  note  how  the 
Government  of  Indio  meet  and  parry  this  dialectical  diffi- 
culty. Their  answer  is,  in  effect,  an  appeal  to  experi- 
ence, and  is  therefore  ao  acceptance  of  the  views  of  the 
Government  of  Assam,  which  alone  has  opportuni- 
ties of  watching  the  working  of  the  two  laws  on 
the  spot,  In  effect,  the  Government  of  India  reply 
that  though  in  theory  Act  XIII.  in  1859  may  beinde- 
fensible,  in  practice  its  working  is  ou  the  whole  bene- 
ficial to  the  interests  of  the  cooli6.  Act  1 of  1882  is 
valued,  it  is  pointed  out,  cot  so  much  because  it  affords 
more  elaborate  and  more  striugent  means  of 
enforoiDg  discipline,  but  rather  because  it  concedes 
the  invaluable  privilege  of  private  arrest  of  runaways. 
Consequently,  on  gardens  which  are  much  subject  to 
desertion,  the  use  of  Act  I of  1882  is  imperative, 
especially  in  out  of  the  way  places  where  recourse  to 
magisterial  aid,  and  the  roundabout  process  of  sum- 
mons and  warrant  is  expensive  and  dilatory.  Hence 
it  happens  as  a matter  of  practice  and  experience, 
that  oontraots  to  labour  are  enfored  under  Act  XIII. 
of  1859,  chiefly  where  tea-gardens  are  favourably 
situated  from  a oooly’s  point  of  view,  and  where  the 
inducements  to  desert  are  merely  the  hope  of  getting 
better  wages  on  another  garden,  or  the  mere  love  of 
change  which  is  the  common  possession  of  human 
nature.  It  is  used  then,  chiefly  as  a means  of  pro- 
tecting the  employer  against  other  employers,  and  is 
supplemented  by  the  action  of  Tea  Associations  and 
the  force  of  public  opinion,  which  makes  it  more  or 
less  increditable  and  disgraceful  for  one  employer 
to  help  himself  to  the  labourers  of  another. 
Practically,  therefore,  Act  XIII.  of  1859  is  used  in 
gardens  which  are  popular  among  time-expired  coolies, 
men  who  have  had  some  experience  of  the  conditions 
of  life  io  Assam,  and  may  be  safely  deemed  to  be 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  To  such  gardens  as 
these  it  were  a waste  of  energy  to  apply  the  elaborate 
provisions  of  the  newer  Aot.  Again,  proseoutioDS 
under  Act  XIII.  of  1859  are  comparatively  rare,  the 
punishments  inflicted  are  noticeably  lighter,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  Aot  is  used  simply  as  a 
means  of  preventing  coolies  from  taking  advances  in 


cne  garden  :.fter  another  with  no  intention  whatever 
of  performing  their  share  of  the  bargain. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  all  this  is  a strong, 
practical  answer  to  merely  theoretical  obji  ctions 
to  the  Aot,  objections  whioh  may  be  summed  up 
in  two  observations — firstly,  that  the  Act  was 
framed  to  meet  a different  state  of  things  from 
tha»  to  which  it  has  been  applied  ; and,  eeoondly, 
that  its  working  is  one-sided  and  binds  tbe 
employer  to  no  duty  whatever  other  than  the 
payment  of  a small  advance.  It  does  not  even, 
it  must  be  remtm^red,  expressly  provide  for 
the  payment  of  wages.  It  seems  likely,  indeed, 
that  the  Act  as  originally  framed,  contemplated 
the  advancee  whole  sum  due  for  the  performance 
of  a stipulated  tax.  But  in  practice  a magistrate 
would  doubtless  refuse  to  enforce  a contraot  under  Act 
XIII.  of  1859,uulees  tbe  wages  usually  mentioned  in  the 
contract  were  duly  paid.  Experience,  therefore,  shows 
that  tbe  Governmentcf  India  are  rightin  holding  that 
the  short  and  simple  provisions  of  Act  XIII.  of  1859, 
practically  furnish  a steppiDg-stoue  towards  the 
freedom  of  contract,  the  untrammelled  migration,  and 
tbe  abolition  of  the  penal  conditions  of  the  contraot 
which  is  its  avowed  aim.  The  Aot  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  views  with  charaoteristio  distrust  - the  dis- 
trust of  a man  of  business  who  likes  theory  and  prac- 
tice to  agree,  furnishes  one  more  example  of  the  fact 
that  the  most  elaborately  and  anxiously  compiled 
enactments  often  fallsbortof  the  hopes  of  legislators, 
while  judicial  and  executive  discretion  can  use  as  a 
useful  tool  laws  which  at  first-sight  bristle  with  oppor- 
tunities for  mischief.  And  this  must  always,  especially 
be  the  case  in  India,  where  legislation  is  the  work  of 
men  not  always  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  those  for 
whom  they  legislate.  It  is  often  well  to  leave  subsi- 
diary details  to  the  administrators  by  whom  Indian 
laws  are  enforced,  and  of  this  fact  the  Government  of 
India  have,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  furnished  one 
more  instance. 

Admitting  all  this,  it  is  well  that  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  prosperity  of  the  tea-gardens  of  Assam, 
should  remember  that  a Tory  Secretary  of  State  has 
laid  down,  in  a declaration  which  shows  absolutely 
no  sign  of  being  framed  to  court  popular  favour  on 
the  eve  of  a dissolution  of  Parliament,  that  a system 
of  enforcing  contracts  to  labour  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment is  not  one  whioh  commends  itself  to  civilised 
governments.  It  seems  to  ns  to  be  tbe  obvious  duty 
of  employers  of  labour  to  restrict  the  use  of  the 
Labour  Law  within  as  narrow  limits  as  possible,  lest 
they  should  one  day  be  non-plnssed  by  the  liberation 
of  their  coolies  from  the  peDal  necessity  to  labour. 
The  matter  has  now  been  discussed  ad  nauseam,.  The 
theory  that  planters  require  to  be  recouped  the  cost  of 
importing  coolies,  has  been  proved  to  apply  only  to 
newly  imported  coolies,  and  is  therefore  no  agreement 
for  putting  time-expired  labourers  under  penal 
contracts.  It  has  been  tacitly  admitted  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  tea  industry  depends  upon 
penally  enforced  contracts  extending  over  loDg  terms 
of  years.  It  is  a system  which  can  only  be  defended 
on  the  ground,  expressly  and  repeatedly  urged  by  the 
Government  of  India,  backed  up  by  the  quoted  opin- 
ions of  missionaries  and  offioials,  that  after  all  the 
state  of  labourers  imported  into  Assam  is  better,  (in 
mauy  cases  it  would  seem  incomparably  better)  than 
that  of  the  friends  they  leave  behind  in  the  poverty 
stricken  hovels  of  Behar  and  Orissa,  and  of  the  ea*t- 
ern  districts  of  these  Provinces.  Against  this  must 
be  set  off,  as  the  Government  in  India  very  candidly 
admit,  the  excessive  mortality  among  new  immigrants 
into  Assam.  This  point  has  been  noted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  who,  in  the  language  of  common- 
sense,  seems  to  say — “Very  well,  you  may  go  on 
as  you  are  for  the  present,  but  you  really  must  try 
and  reduce  the  mortality.”  Whether  this  can  be 
done,  remains  to  be  seem  In  one  respect,  Assam  is 
more  favourably  situated  from  a sanitary  point  of 
view  than  in  former  days.  There  can  be  but 
little  extension  of  tea  cultivation  with  so  bad  a market 
for  tea  as  has  prevailed  during  recent  years,  and 
it  seems  to  bo  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges  that 
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it  is  on  new  clearances  that  the  most  fatal  mortality 
occurs.  We  may  congratulate  the  Government  of 
India  on  making  the  best  of  present  coniitions,  and 
yet  hope,  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  Assam  will  be  linked  to  India 
by  rail,  and  when  the  landless  labourers  of  poorer 
provinces  will  throng  to  fresh  fields  and  pasture  new 
in  such  members  as  to  make  the  maintenance  of  a 
special  labour-law  unnecessary. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  planters  themselves,  and 
their  agents  in  Calcutta,  will  be  among  the  first  to 
welcome  the  changes.  Under  present  conditions  many 
a planter  has  occasion  to  shake  a gloomy  head  when 
a new  batch  of  wretched  anemic,  half-starved 
creatures  are  consigned  to  him  to  be  his  coadjutors 
in  doing  battle  with  the  jungle.  Some  will  live,  become 
acclimatised  and  do  good  w>  rk  in  time  : some  will 
die  ; all  will  be  useless  and  a source  ot  anxiety  and 
expense  for  many  a long  day.  But  the  planter  lias 
no  chi'ice,  and  he  has  to  make  the  best  of  the  poor 
creatures  who  are  tied  to  him  by  penal  contract.  He, 
too,  must  look  forward  with  eager  hope  to  a time 
when,  without  offering  extortionate  w-iges,  he  shall 
have  a ohoice  of  labourers,  end  he  able  to  pick  out 
sturdy  men  and  women  for  work  which  involves  much 
exposure  and  steadier  habits  of  labouring  tlnm  most 
Indian  races  practice.  But  a change  bo  radical  as  this 
will  not  be  effected  within  many  years  ; the  railway 
its  If  may  fail  to  attract  labourers  beyond  the  jute 
mills  of  Serajgenj  and  Narainganj.  In  the  meanwhile, 
it  is  reasurii  g to  find  Governmeut  buckling  itself  to 
the  task,  of  seeing  ihat  the  penal  conditions  of  the 
law  shall  only  be  enforced  on  gardens  on  which  the 
state  < f coolies,  in  the  matter  of  health  and  wages, 
is  really  better  than  it  was  in  their  own  country.  This 
it  can  only  do  if  it  is  wed  and  loyally  served  by  its 
subordinates  in  the  performance  of  an  invidious  and 
disagreeable  task,  lightened,  however,  by  the  know- 
ledge whioh  the  recently  published  despatches  afford, 
that  it  is  work  which  is  held  to  lie  of  the  highest  im- 
portance by  the  Government  which  they  serve,  and 
from  which  they  will  obtain  we  are  convinced,  the  fullest 
and  mosi  vigorous  support. — Pioneer,  June  14. 



COTTON  CULTIVATION  IN  GUZERAT. 

Through  the  exertions  of  the  writer  the  Gaekwar’s 
Government  were  induced  some  time  ago  to  issue 
an  official  notification  under  the  signature  of  Khan 
Bahadoor  Kazi  Shahoboodin,  c.i.e.,  then  Revenue 
Commissioner  of  the  State,  whioh  contains  some  very 
useful  suggestions  and  practical  directions  for  the 
cotton  cultivators  and  traders  living  in  the  towns 
and  villages  of  the  Baroda  districts.  I subjoin  a 
transaction  in  English  of  this  important  document 
which  is  written  in  Gnzeratee.  It  will  I think  be 
read  with  interest  by  the  Bombay  cotton  merchants 
as  it  practically  give  effect  to  all  their  suggestions 
as  to  the  proper  mode  of  growing  and  preparing 
cotton  for  sale  by  the  cotton  growers  of  Baroda. 
Prizes  should  annually  be  awarded  to  the  first  class 
cotton  growers  the  industry  encouraged  and  made 
to  flourish  by  all  means  in  the  power  of  the 
Government ; and  improved  implements  of  husbandry 
introduced  and  brought  into  use.  The  worthy  Kazi 
Saheb  says  in  the  official  notification  in  unmistak- 
able language  that  good  seed  should  be  sown  in  the 
territories  of  his  Highness  the  Gaekwar  to  produce 
really  good  cotton,  and  unless  this  advice  is  strictly 
carried  out  by  the  cultivators,  there  is,  I think,  no 
hope  of  improving  the  cotton  grown  by  them.  They 
have  good  soil,  plenty  of  water,  field  labour  is  cheap, 
and  if  there  is  a little  more  encouragement  and 
guidance  by  the  State,  the  prospects  will  soon  im- 
prove. All  that  is  wanted  is  careful  nurising  and 
rearing  of  the  young  cotton  plants  and  seedlings, 
growing  and  sowing  on  scientific  principles  and  judi- 
cious selection  of  cotton  seeds.  I daresay  there  is 
more  growing,  ginning,  spinning,  and  weaving  of  cotton 
in  India  than  in  any  other  Asiatic  country,  and  the 
Indians  ought  to  be  careful  of  this  great  source 
of  wealth  and  industry  for  their  country.  If  the 
Indians  are  not  cotton-wallahs,  they  are  nothing. 


Much  of  India’s  future  prosperity  depends  upon  the 
exports  and  cultivation  of  good  cotton,  and  I trust 
it  will  not  allow  this  valuable  industry  to  slacken, 
or  be  lost,  for  want  of  a little  energy.  In  this  di- 
rection Mr.  Sheppard,  the  Revenue  Commissioner, 
n.d.  has  done  much  valuable  service,  and  is  entitled 
to  gratitude  of  thousands  of  poor  cultivators  in 
Guzerat.  This  is  the  notification  alluded  to 
Notification  as  to  the  Mode  of  Preparing 
C otton  for  Sale  in  the  Baroda  Districts. 

“The  cotton  grown  in  the  territories  of  this  Go- 
vernment, owing  to  some  mismanagement  (or  im- 
proper manipulation)  in  regard  to  it  is  not  of  so 
superior  a quality  as  it  might  (or  ought  to  be),  or 
as  it  could  be  wished.  For  this  reason  the  price  it 
obtains  is  rather  less,  and  the  cultivators  suffer 
loss.  Therefore,  some  practicable  suggestions  that 
have  been  received  from  respectable  Bombay  mer- 
chants, who  are  in  a large  way  of  business,  are 
here  undernotified. 

2.  Cotton  seed  of  good  quality  should  be  carefully 
selected,  and  from  the  time  the  plants  shoot  or  grow 
up  the  cultivators  should  from  time  to  time  tend  or 
nourish  them  carefully. 

3.  The  cotton  produced  near  Broach  is  much 
better  in  quality  than  that  grown  in  the  Baroda 
State.  Therefore,  it  would  be  a very  good  thing  if 
the  cultivators  endeavoured  to  sow  cotton-seed  as 
used  in  that  part. 

4.  It  appears  that  in  many  parts  of  the  territories 
of  this  Government  it  is  the  custom  to  keep  huppas 
for  several  days  in  a pit  dug  into  the  ground,  five 
or  six  hands  deep.  The  huppas,  while  it  thus  re- 
mains in  the  pit,  absorbs  moisture,  and  thereby 
becomes  dingy,  or  discoloured,  and  of  a dark  hue, 
owing  to  the  rubbish  of  dry  leaves  with  which  it 
gets  mixed  up.  It  therefore  seems  probable  that 
if  the  custom  were  discontinued,  good  consequences 
will  ensure.  It  would  be  proper  to  keep  the  huppas, 
if  it  is  all  to  be  kept,  under  a roof  or  dehela  (store- 
room.) 

5.  It  also  appears  that  small  retail  dealers  and  culti- 
vators, who  grow  huppas,  and  who  raise  money  up- 
on their  products  before  the  huppas  come  to  matur- 
ity (they  are  generally  to  be  found  in  Nariad, 
Raji,  Padra,  Bal,  and  other  villages,  here  huppas  of 
a coarse  and  inferior  fibre  grows)  mix  inferior  kinds 
of  cotton  with  really  good  stuff  whereby  the  cotton 
produced  in  this  State  comes  to  be  received  as  of 
a low  quality.  This  should  not  be  done. 

Another  suggestion  to  be  also  made  is  that  huppas 
should  be  cleared  or  ginned  in  these  gins  or  mills 
which  may  be  fitted  with  the  latest  and  new  mechani- 
cal improvements,  as  the  cotton  cleaned  in  these 
gins  is  the  best  and  purest.  The  requisite  bright- 
ness and  purity  cannot  be  obtained  by  having  i kup- 
pas  ginned  or  cleared  by  gins  of  inferior  order  and 
antiquated  by  time ; thus  it  makes  a difference  in 
price.  The  pinning  mill  in  the  town  of  Nulla,  in 
the  Dabhoi  district,  is  said  to  be  a very  good  one, 
if  the  merchants  and  cultivators  would  act  up  to 
the  suggestions  herein-before  mentioned,  the  quality 
and  growth  of  cotton  mill  improve,  and  it  will  fetch 
a good  price.  “Be  it  directed  to  the  Patels  and 
Talatees  of  the  towns  and  villages  through  the  gra- 
cious Suba  Saheb  (Khan Bahadoor  Kazi  Shahboodeen, 
c.i.e.)  This  is  to  be  read  out  and  explained  to  all 
the  cultivators.” — Indian  Arjnculturist. 


TEA  IN  WYNAAD. 

This  heading  must  by  now  be  familiar  to  all  our 
readers,  and  those  in  whom  it  has  bred  contempt, 
mayftol  inclined  to  remark  that,  considering  what  it 
nsually  preludes,  it  is  not  unlike  that  other  well-known 
heading,  " Snakes  in  Iceland.’’  Ilowover,  there  is  tea 
in  Wynaad,  and  tea  that  produces  leaf  which  can 
oommnud  the  market  in  Mincing  Lane,  but  wherefore  is 
it  th.it  there  has  been  so  little  extension  of  cultivation 
in  this  dii'riot?  Our  South  Wynaad  correspondent  in 
a recent  interview  with  a planter  who  had  travelled 
through  Ceylon,  published  in  these  columns  a day  or 
two  ago,  repeate  1 what  has  already  been  frequently 
stated  by  us,  that  in  every  natural  facility  this  Southern 
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Indian  district  is  the  equal  or  superior  of  Ceylon  and,  as 
already  proved,  thetea grown  here  is  of  a betterqualitj  .* 
We  had  hoped  before  this  to  have  announced  that  a 
large  aoreage  was  beiDg  thrown  under  this  cultiva- 
tion during  the  present  monsoon.  But  it  was  not 
to  be,  and  it  is  hard  to  traoe  the  exact  reason.  In 
the  interview  referred  to,  this  remark  appeared  : 
“ Oeyloa  appears  to  me  to  be  consider- 
ably overrated.  It  is  by  no  means  the  bugbear  which 
you  Indian  planters  appear  to  consider  it.”  Ib  Ceylon 
the  buebesr  that  is  frightening  men  from  opening  out 
teainWynaad?  We  are  inclined  to  think  not,  but 
that  it  is  rather  a bogey  of  their  own  creation,  yclept 
labour. 

While  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  have 
arisen  within  recent  years  in  obtaining  an  adequate 
labour  supply  to  carry  on  the  cultivation  of  coffee, 
which  does  not  require  the  same  amount  of  manual 
attention  as  the  tea-bush,  we  are  yet  at  a loss  to  un- 
derstand how  such  an  argument  can  be  applied  when 
no  organised  and  combined  attempt  has  been  made  by 
Associations  in  the  various  districts  to  tap  those  vast 
sources  of  labour  which  furnish  Ceylon,  Burma,  the 
Straits  Settlements,  Mauritius,  Natal  and  other  coun- 
tries with  the  labourers  necessary  for  their  agrieul  urel 
enterprises.  It  is  urged  by  some  that  Tamils  fiom 
Chingleput,  Arcot,  Tanjore  and  other  Southern  dis- 
tricts will  require  higher  rates  of  pay  than  at  pre- 
sent in  vogue,  but  so  far  the  coolies  that  have  come 
up  from  Coimbatore  have  been  content  with  the  cur- 
rent rates,  and  until  it  has  been  incontrovertibly 
demonstrated  that  that  labour,  which  now  figures 
in  the  emigrati  n returns  of  this  Presidency,  cannot 
be  procured  by  Wynaad  for  the  same  sum  as  is  now 
paid  in  that  district,  such  an  argument  cannot  be 
maintained  with  reason ; nor  should  it  be  adduced 
by  any  planter  or  any  man  connected  with  the 
planting  industry  who  has  the  welfare  of  Wynaad 
really  at  heart.  But  even  supposing  that  a higher 
rate  of  pay  must  be  given  to  obtain  the  labour  neces- 
sary for  successful  tea  cultivation,  which  course  we 
may  ask,  is  the  wiser:  to  refuse  it  and  to  allow 
Wynaad  gradually  to  relap'e  into  a lantana  jungle,  or 
to  pay  it  with  very  good  pro-pecte  inaugurating  a 
season  of  prosperity  and  affluence  ? 

We  refuse  to  believe  that  the  planter  himself  is 
lacking  in  enterprise,  and  we  feel  certain  that  if  once 
tea  were  started,  the  labour  which  the  industry  re- 
quired, would  in  a very  short  time  be  forthcoming. 
If  planters  had  paid  heed  to  the  advice  not  to  open 
out  cultivation  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  supply  of  coolies  some  twenty  years 
ago,  what  is  now  the  most  successful  coffee  district  in 
Southern  India  would  still  remain  u nnlarious  bamboo 
jungle.  We  refer  to  South  Ooorg.  where,  owing  to  its 
extreme  unbealtbiness,  and  the  prevalence  of  malaria, 
there  was  at  first  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  coolies. 
In  like  manner,  we  know  of  many  coffee  estates 
whioh  are  now  flourishing,  where  equal  difficulty  was 
experienced,  and  whore  for  the  first  two  or  three 
seasons,  it  appears  the  height  of  folly  to  attempt  to 
cultiva’e  for  this  very  reaeon.  In  a previous  article 
we  remarked,  “ the  difficulty  of  labour  has  always 
been  the  difficulty,  with  tea  cultivation  but  this  can 
only  be  solved  by  practical  experiments,”  which  we 
hoped  at  that  time  would  soon  be  done,  having  always 
believed  that  such  a practical  experiment  would  be 
crowned  with  success.  In  the  meanwhile,  however, 
but  little  cultivation  is  being  carrie  f on,  secured  by 
this  bogey,  the  oreation  of  timid  or  prejudiced  minds. 
If  planters  are  going  to  wait  until  the  labour  comes 
begging  to  their  doors,  they  will  have  to  wait  for 
many  and  many  a long  day.  Like  Mahomed,  they 
must  go  to  the  Mountain,  bnt  until  their  fields 
are  ready  for  the  labourers,  it  is  idle  to  bewail  that 
they  will  not  come.  The  whole  history  of  the  plant- 
ing enterprise  in  India  and  in  every  other  country 
teaches  that  success  is  only  to  be  won  by  over- 
coming difficulties,  and  the  greatest  of  there  always 
has  been  connected  with  the  labour  supply.  Tea  in 
Wynaad  pays,  ami  we  sincerely  trust  that  planters  will 
not  permit  themselves  to  be  blinded,  and  the  Companies 

* Small,  first  samples  are  no  proof. — Ed.  T.  A. 


will  not  be  frustrated  by  any  such  foolish  or  pre- 
judiced cry,  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  for  an 
adequate  labour-supply.—  Madras  Times. 

[Apart  from  the  labour  difficulty,  capitalists  no 
doubt  are  influenced  by  the  consideration  that  the 
tea  grown  in  India  and  Ceylon  is  already  about 
equal  to  and  likely  soon  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
market  demand.— Ed.  T.  A.] 


TEA  IN  FOOCHOW. 

May  21st. 

A couple  of  benevolent  persons,  as  they  style  them- 
selves, have  been  going  about  the  different  tea  districts 
exhorting  the  planters  to  pluck  up  their  tea  plants  and 
grow  sweet  potatoes  or  any  other  crops  they  may 
choose,  as  the  present  low  prices  and  unprofitableness 
of  growing  tea  is  a clexr  proof  that  the  money  got 
fiom  the  hwangyang  or  foreign  devil  is  bad  fbigshui  and 
the  sooner  tea  growing  is  put  a stop  to  the  better. 

Several  Manchu  tea  I uyers  have  arrived  to  make 
their  annual  purchases  for  the  UBe  of  the  Imperial 
household  and  the  officials  of  Peking.  Money  is  seDt 
down  in  advance  and  entrusted  to  a man  whose  head- 
quarters are  in  Sin-Chune-Kve.  A great  variety  of  teas 
is  taken,  all  of  the  finest  quality  of  course  ; and  all 
specially  prepared.  A tea  that  corretponds  to  Fouch- 
ong  is  most  largely  taken,  and  amorgst  other  kinds 
Flowery  Pek'  e and  Green  lea.  Price  teing  no  objeot, 
fabulcus  figures  are  paid  for  the  choicest  quality  run- 
ning up  we  are  informed,  as  high  as  TIs.  300  per  picul. 
Tbo  orders  which  are  retailed  out  in  the  different 
distric's  are  much  sought  after,  ss,  naturally,  there  is 
a good  profit  attaching  to  the  business. 

May  2Sih. 

We  hear  that  a teaman  havirg  obtained  the  lean  of 
n couple  of  thousand  dollars  wrnt  up  to  one  of  the 
Tea  districts  with  them  taking  four  oth  r men  in  his 
company.  That  was  seme  twenty  days  ago  now  and 
nothing  baa  since  been  heard  ot  him.  It  is  feared  that 
either  be  has  been  murdered  by  the  four  men  he  took 
with  him,  or  that  the  whole  company  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  highway  robbers.  While  waiting  for  the 
mystery  to  bo  cleared  up,  we  fear  the  p.-06pect  of  the 
advancer  ever  seeing  his  dollais  again  is  small. 

The  authorities  are  adopting  strmgent  measures  to 
stop  in  toto  the  use  of  beiosine  oil  in  the  city, 
spies  being  set  on  on  the  watch  night  and  day,  to 
catch  buyers  and  fellers.  Several  of  the  unfortunate 
dealers  have  already  fsllen  into  the  traps  cf  these 
runners  and  ere  paying  dearly  for  their  disobedience. 
Fear  of  fire  is  the  oatensible  reason  for  the  suppression 
of  the  use  of  this  oil ; but  it  is  pretty  generally 
known,  that  the  real  reason  is  to  help  the  trade  in 
tea  and  other  vegetab'e  oils. — Echo. 

Writing  on  the  28tb  ult.  a Foochow  correspondent 
of  the  Daily  News  says: — The  arrivals  of  new  tea 
crop  ere  repotted  at  35 ,000  chests.  But  few  musters 
have  been  fhown  so  far.  There  is  nothing  in  these 
to  lead  to  the  expectation  that  the  quality  of  the 
crop  will  be  aDy  hotter  than  1 st  year.  It  is  thought 
improbable  that  the  market  will  open  within  a fort- 
night of  the  present  time. 


Coffee  Planting,  &c.,  in  Centeal  Africa, 
— Our  readers  may  recollect  our  publication  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Henry  Brown,  formerly  of  Ceylon, 
detailing  his  adventures,  fighting  amongst  the  rest, 
in  Cential  Africa.  That  letter  was  written  in  Aug. 
1891.  Mr.  Brown  wrote  again  in  Ootober,  but  the 
letter  has  not  come  to  hand.  We  now  publish  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Brown  dated  so  far  back  as  February 
of  this  year,  so  that  “pest  haste”  does  not  have  much 
significance  in  Africa.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Brown  had  succeeded  in  planting  100  acres  of  coffee, 
which  looked  well  ; but  labour  and  transit  difficulties 
seem  likely  to  delay  extensive  enterprise. 
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GUM  BARKS. 

By  David  Hooper. 

Gum  bark,  or  Pishin-puttai  of  the  Tamils,  does 
not  refer  to  the  bark  of  a tree  which  exudes  a 
gum  by  bruising  or  incision,  but  denotes  a bark  which 
has  such  mucilaginous  properties  that  it  could  be 
used  for  special  purposes  in  medicine  and  the  arts, 
where  the  white  of  egg  would  be  used  elsewhere. 
Barks  of  this  description  occur  in  the  natural  orders 
Malvaceae,  and  Laurimeas,  and  students  of  materia 
medica  know  that  drugs  of  these  orders,  marshmallow 
root  and  the  barks  of  arboreous  cinnamons,  for  instance, 
contain  a peculiar  mucilage,  which  is  not  precipitated 
by  alcohol.  A typical  gum  bark  of  the  Bast  is  that 
of  Kydia  calycina,  a malvaceous  tree,  growing  ex- 
tensively on  the  slopes  of  the  Nilgiris,  and  largely 
employed  in  sugar  refining  under  the  Tamil  name 
of  Kadularangy-puttai.  On  soaking  a portion  of  this 
dried  bark  in  water  it  rapidly  swells,  and  the  inside 
becomes  coated  with  a slimy  mucilage.  The  inner 
layers  of  the  fiber  may  then  be  removed  like  pieces 
of  lace,  and  the  gum  is  seen  to  be  occupying  the 
spaces  between  the  longitudinally  disposed  fibers, 
apparently  formed  from  the  cellulose  of  the  broken 
cell  walls.  The  bark  of  Kydia  is  sold  in  the  bazars, 
and  the  decoction  is  taken  as  an  astringent  and 
tonic,  and  the  Vythians  or  native  doctors  consider 
it  to  be  a specific  for  diabetes. 

Dr.  Mohideen  Sheriff,  in  the  “ Supplement  to  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  India,'  gives  Tetranthera  Rox- 
burghii  as  the  botanical  origin  of  Pishin-puttai,  but 
offers  no  description  of  the  drug  under  that  heading. 
Mr.  Hollingsworth,  of  the  Madras  Medical  College, 
some  time  ago  supplied  me  with  an  authentic  speci- 
men of  the  bark  of  Tetranthera  laurifolia,  or  as  it 
is  now  called  in  the  “ Flora  of  British  India,”  Litssea 
sebifera.  The  bark  was  of  a reddish  brown  color 
and  slightly  balsamic  order,  very  different  to  that  of 
cassia  or  cinnamon.  The  thickness  was  a quarter 
of  an  inch,  and  when  soaked  in  water  it  became 
very  mucilaginous.  It  offered,  on  analysis,  distinct 
reactions  for  an  alkaloid,  which  had  the  characters 
of  laurotetanine,  a poisonous  base  lately  discovered 
by  Dr.  Greshoff  in  the  barks  of  several  species  of 
Javanese  lauraceous  plants. 

About  two  years  ago  a collection  cf  drugs  for 
identification  was  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  P.  S.  Mootoo- 
swamy,  of  Tanjore,  and  among  them  was  a speci- 
men of  Pishir-puttai  which,  he  said,  was  collected 
from  trees  growing  in  the  jungles  near  Point  Calimere. 
This  bark  had  a most  agreeable  odor,  resembling, 
but  not  identical  with,  Indian  cassia,  and  the  taste 
was  decidedly  sweet.  It  made  a Limy  mucilage 
when  mixed  with  water  and  contained  some  tannic 
acid,  but  no  alkaloid  resembling  laurotetanine  could 
be  separated  from  it.  The  bark  is  sold  in  the  ba- 
zars and  it  is  known  as  Mydalakady  among  Moham- 
medans. It  is  used  in  medicine  for  its  mucilaginous, 
demulcent  and  refrigerant  properties.  By  powdering 
the  bark  with  some  benzoin,  mixing  it  into  a paste 
with  a little  water,  and  smearing  this  on  reeds, 
and  drying  them  in  the  sun,  flavoring  sticks  called 
Sambooranyvathe  are  made,  and  are  burnt  as  an 
incense  or  perfume.  I have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
the  botanical  source  of  this  particular  variety  of 
gum-bark,  but  I am  inclined  to  believe  from  its 
odor  that  it  is  an  arboreous  cinnamon. 

From  Travancore  I have  received  on  different 
occasions  three  specimens  of  gum-bark,  all  varying 
the  one  from  the  other.  The  first  was  a thick,  red- 
colored  bark,  a commercial  article  on  the  western 
coast,  supplied  to  sugar  refiners.  The  botanical 
origin  could  not  be  ascertained  ; it  differed  in  phy- 
sical characters  from  the  barks  previously  mentioned, 
and  yielded  an  alkaloid  having  the  reactions  of 
laurotetanine.  Probably  it  was  a litssea.  The  second 
description  of  gum-bark  was  that  of  Kydia  clay-cino. 
The  third  specimen  was  sent  by  the  Conservator  of 
Forests  for  Travancore  ; it  was  named  in  Malyalum 
Ava-tholi,  and  derived,  it  was  supposed  from  a species 
of  Cordia.  1 

I have  recently  examined  some  samples  of  gum 
barks  from  the  Madura  district  of  Southern  India, 


and  stated  to  be  used  by  the  hill  villagers  in  increas- 
ing the  alcoholic  strength  of  sago  toddy.  The  p'ants 
yielding  these  barks  were  up  to  this  time  only  known 
by  their  vernacular  names,  but  as  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruits  were  also  sent  these  enabled  them  to  be 
identified.  The  request  was  also  made  that  they 
should  be  analysed  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  effect 
of  their  use  in  native  spirit  manufacture. 

The  seven  specimens  of  bark  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  Kadaly-marum*— Olea  glandulifera 

2.  Koppa-marum — Litssea  Zeylanica. 

3.  Karukathan-gundu* — Hiptage  Madablota. 

4.  Mullu-gundu — Jasminum  flexile. 

5.  Pungala-marum — Ligustrum  Roxburghii. 

6.  Sudala-marum  —Litssea  wightiana. 

7.  Kumala-marum — Gemelina  arborea. 

The  olea  glandulifera  is  a stout,  tall  tree  with 
white  flowers  and  small  black  fruit.  The  bark 
is  of  a greyish  color  with  whitish  specks,  about  1 — 6 
of  an  inch  thickness,  breaking  with  a close  granu- 
lated fracture,  inner  surface  brown. 

The  Litssea  Zeylanica  is  a moderate  sized  tree 
with  yellowish- white  flowers  and  black  fruit;  the 
leaves  are  ribbed  and  whitish  on  the  under  surface. 
The  bark  is  grey  and  covered  with  lichens,  smooth, 
one  sixth  of  an  inch  thick,  fracture  close,  showing, 
white,  glistening  fibres  running  through  the  red  sub- 
stance of  the  middle  and  inner  layers,  brown  and 
smooth  internally.  The  bark  gives  off  a fragrant 
odor  when  burning. 

The  Hiptage  Madablota  is  a woody  climber,  reach- 
ing to  the  tops  of  trees  over  100  feet  high.  The 
stems  are  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  covered  with  a thin,  smooth,  reddish- 
brown  bark  enclosing  a yellowish  wood. 

The  Jasminum  flexile  is  also  a climber.  The  stems 
are  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  very  woody  and 
knotted,  covered  with  a light  yellowish-brown  papery 
bark,  exfoliating  on  the  surface. 

The  Ligustrum  Roxburghii  is  a stout  tree  about 
fifty  feet  in  height.  The  bark  is  colored  russet- 
brown  and  is  a quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  in  thick- 
ness ; fracture  close,  showing  thick  white  fibres 
running  through  the  brown  middle  and  inner  layers. 

The  Litssea  Wightiana  is  similar  to  L.  Zeylanica 
in  many*  respects.  The  bark  has  a greyish-green  epi- 
dermis beneath  which  is  a chocolate-colored  surface  ; 
the  fracture  is  short  and  light  colored,  becoming  red 
or  brown  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

The  Gemlina  arborea  is  a common  tree  in  the 
plains.  The  bark  is  about  half  an  inch  thick  with 
a rugged,  black  and  yellowish  brown  surface,  middle 
layer  hard  and  brown,  fracture  granular,  ochreous 
within. 

Some  documents  accompanying  these  specimens 
stated  that  the  barks  of  these  trees  were  used  “ to 
increase  the  intoxicating  effects  of  sago  toddy.”  The 
bark  is  simply  placed  in  the  toddy  and  left  there 
for  two  or  three  days.  The  bark  No.  3,  it  is  said, 
is  not  so  frequently  used,  as  the  resulting  liquor 
causes  headache  when  drunk.  With  reference  to  No. 
7,  it  was  said  that  a tenth  part  of  it  would  answer 
the  purpose  in  the  absence  of  other  barks. 

It  will  only  be  necessary  to  give  the  results  of 
the  chemical  examination  of  these  barks,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  likely  to  explain  their  action  in  the 
fermentation  of  sugar.  Three  of  the  plants  curiously 
enough  belong  to  the  natural  order  Oleace® ; these 
are  Olea  glandulifera,  jasminum  and  ligustrum,  and 
like  other  plants  of  this  order  contain  a peculiar 
bitter  principle,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
a yellow  coloring  matter  called  quercetin.  Two  other 
barks  of  the  series  belonging  to  the  same  natural 
family  of  the  laurels,  and  have  a similar  com- 
position ; these  are  the  Lits®as.  The  hiptage  bark 
contains  tannin  and  is  simply  an  astringent ; and 
the  Gmelina  belongs  to  a class  of  plants  distin- 
guished for  their  bitterness. 

The  amount  of  extract  dissolved  out  of  the  bark 
by  water  and  alcohol  respectively  were  determined 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  relative  proportion,  as  it 
would  seem  that  in  the  absence  of  much  resin,  the 
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excess  of  water  extract  over  the  spirit  extract  would 
indicate  mucilaginous  matter,  and  on  the  barks  being 
placed  in  the  toddy,  which  in  a fresh  state  is  a 
watery  solution  of  sugar,  with  some  albuminous 
matter,  the  extract  would  dissolve,  but  as  fermen- 
tation proceeded  alcohol  would  be  formed  and  the 
mucilage  would  be  insoluble  and  precipitate,  carrying 
down  with  it  the  viscid  albumen  and  thus  allow  the 
sugar  to  ferment  more  rapidly.  From  the  fact  that 
other  gum  barks  bssides  the  litsasas,  such  as  Kydia 
calycina  and  Guazuma  tomentosa  are  largely  used 
in  clarifying  sugar,  it  is  evident  that  some  such 
object  as  this  is  intended  in  their  employment.  The 
astringent  qualities  of  most  of  the  above-mentioned 
barks  are  no  doubt  used  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
insoluble  compounds  with  albuminous  matter  in 
saccharine  solutions ; just  as  hops  are  used  to  re- 
move this  substance  from  malt  liquor  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  brewing  beer.  The  hops  are  found  to 
prevent  in  a great  measure  the  tendency  of  the  beer 
to  become  sour,  in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of 
alcohol  into  acetic  acid,  and  in  warm  climates  where 
such  liquors  are  apt  to  run  into  the  acetous  fermen- 
tation very  rapidly,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  as- 
tringent drugs  to  regulate  the  formation  of  alcohol 
and  prevent  the  development  of  acetic  acid. 

The  natives  consider  these  barks  a necessary  in- 
gredient in  making  spirit,  for  the  following  reasons. 
Firstly,  they  diminish  the  great  sw-eetness  of  the 
toddy  sugar.  Secondly,  they  render  the  spirit  more 
intoxicating.  The  first  of  these  phenomena  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  chemical  fact  that  sugar  breaks 
up  during  fermentation  into  two  other  bodies,  alco- 
hol and  carbonic  acid  ; and  in  the  second  place  the 
barks  enable  the  operator  to  obtain  a larger  pro- 
portion of  alcohol  from  his  toddy  than  he  could 
get  from  leaving  it  to  brew  without  such  adjuncts. 
The  analyses  of  the  barks,  with  the  exception  of 
the  litsceas,  which  contain  laurote-tanine,  has  revealed 
no  principle  of  poisonous  or  intoxicating  properties, 
therefore  the  idea  of  their  directly  communicating  a 
potency  to  the  spirit  is  not  sufficiently  established, 
and,  besides,  as  the  spirituous  liquor  is  submitted 
to  distillation  afterwards,  any  alkaloid,  such  as 
strychnine,  would  be  left  behind  in  the  retort. 
Some  of  the  barks  are  aromatic  and  these  most  likely 
are  used  to  flavor  the  resulting  spirit  which  would 
be  the  case  if  the  aroma  resided  in  a volatile  oil. 
It  is  probably  a spirit  of  this  kind  that  Dr.  Ainslie 
refers  to  under  the  title  of  Puttaicharagum,  or  bark 
spirit,  an  alcoholic  liquor  in  which  barks  of  various 
acacias  are  used  in  the  manufacture. — Oil,  Paint  and 
Drag  Reporter. 


THE  APPARATUS  REQUIRED  FOR 
COLLECTING  INSECTS  IN  INDIA. 

The  following  are  Mr.  E.  C.  Cotes’  methods:— 

Killing  Bottle.— A simple  and  effective  killing  bottle 
a made  as  follows : — 

Two  or  three  lumps  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  each 
as  big  as  an  acorn,  are  dropped  into  an  empty  qui- 
nine or  other  widemouthed  glass  bottle  enough  plaster 
of  Paris,  made  by  mixing  the  dry  powder  with  water 
to  the  consistence  of  cream,  is  poured  in  to  cover 
of  the  lumps  of  cyanide.  The  bottle  is  let  open  for 
a few  hours,  until  the  plaster  has  sent  hard,  when 
it  is  tightly  corked  up  and  after  remaining  closed 
for  a day  or  two  is  ready  for  use. 

The  plaster  and  cyanide  sent  into  a solid  mass, 
which  sticks  fast  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  the 
object  of  the  plaster  being  to  hold  the  cyanide  in 
place,  and  the  whole  mass  has  a smooth,  even  sur- 
face from  which  insects  can  be  easily  picked-up,  the 
glass  sides  of  the  bottle  enabling  the  insect  to  be 
easily  seen. 

A few  minutes  in  a good  killing  bottle,  thus  made, 
is  sufficient  to  kill  most  small  insects,  but  some  of 
the  larger  species  of  insect  require  to  be  kept  in  it 
for  several  hours  to  insure  their  not  reviving. 

A killing  bottle,  when  carefully  used,  should  last 
for  a good  many  months,  a great  thing  being  to  keep 
t tightly  corked  up  and  always  to  close  it  quickly 


after  taking  out  or  putting  in  an  insect,  thus  allow- 
ing as  little  as  possible  of  the  cyTanide  vapour  to 
escape. 

Old  quinine  bottles  do  very  well  for  all  ordinary 
purposes,  as  killing  bottles,  they  are  cheap  and  of  a 
convenient  size,  but  are  not  big  enough  to  take  the 
largest  moths  and  beetles,  so  for  these  a larger  size 
of  bottle  should  be  obtained. 

Killing  Butterflies. — All  insects  can  be  killed  in  a 
killing  bottle  but  for  butterflies  it  is  quite  sufficient 
to  fold  the  wings  together  over  the  back,  and  then 
to  pinch  the  thorax  between  the  finger  and  thumb ; 
this  kills  the  insect  ^without  injuring  its  wings. 

Preserving  Insects  in  Alcohol. — Eggs,  pupae,  and  soft- 
bodied  insects  (such  as  caterpillars  and  grubs)  can 
be  at  once  killed  and  preserved  by7  dropping  them 
alive  into  strong  alcohol,  where  they  do  not  putrefy 
or  shrivel  up  as  they  would  be  liable  to  do  if  it  were 
attempted  to  dry  them. 

Small  Insects. — All  small  insects,  when  taken  out  of 
the  killing  bottle,  should  be  at  once  pinned,  or  else 
gummed  on  to  little  pieces  of  cardboard  or  mica, 
great  care  being  taken  in  gumming  them  not  to 
smear  the  gum  over  their  bodies ; the  little  bits  of 
card  or  mica  can  be  pinned  down  into  cardboard 
boxes,  and  thus  closely  packed  to  travel. 

Medium-sized  Insects. — Medium-sized  insects  (includ- 
ing all  butterflies  and  most  moths)  can  be  ■wrapped 
in  soft  paper,  when  they  come  out  of  the  killing 
bottle,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  dry,  can  be  packed 
lightly  but  closely  together  into  tight-fitting  tin 
boxes,  with  a few  lumps  of  camphor  or  naphthaline ; 
in  this  way  they  can  be  sent  long  distances  by  post 
without  fear  of  injury.  Simply  drying  the  packets, 
which  contain  the  insects,  separately  in  the  sun  and 
air  for  two  or  three  days  being  quite  sufficient  to 
preserve  their  contents. 

Large  Insects.— Large  insects,  especially  those  with 
stout  abdomens,  require  to  have  the  contents  of  the 
abdomen  removed  and  the  shell  stuffed  with  cotton 
wool,  after  which  they  can  be  dried  and  packed  like 
the  medium-sized  insects  above. 

Keeping  Dried  Insects.  — All  insects  when  thoroughly- 
dried  can  be  kept  in  any  close-fitting  box  or  case 
which  contains  a little  camphor  or  naphthaline.  It 
is  essential,  however,  for  the  case  to  be  itself  per- 
fectly dry  and  practically  air  tight. 

Insect  Ket.—A  simple  and  serviceable  net  for 
catching  insects  can  be  made  out  of  mosquito  cur- 
tain stretched  on  a cane  hoop  with  a bamboo  handle 
attached. 

Forceps—  A pair  of  forceps,  which  can  generally 
be  made  locally,  will  always  be  useful  for  picking 
up  small  insects. 

On  sending  insects  for  determination. — In  sending 
specimens  of  insect  pests  to  entomologists  for  de- 
termination, each  pest  should  be  kept  carefully  by 
itself,  and  when  possible  specimens  should  be  sent, 
in  all  stages  of  development  and  in  considerable 
numbers,  accompanied  by  any  notes  on  the  habits 
of  the  insects  and  a full  account  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  damage,  also  any  specimens  (such  as 
half  eaten  leaves,  bored  wood,  damaged  grain,  Ac.), 
which  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  the  attack. 

Live  specimens  are  always  easier  to  make  out  then 
dead  ones,  so  they  should  always  be  sent  when  there 
is  a reasonable  probability  of  their  surviving  the 
journey  ; chrysalides  and  cocoons,  especially,  should 
be  sent  alive  packed  in  a perforated  box  with  leaves 
or  grass. 

So  little  is  at  present  known  of  Indian  entomology 
that  the  exact  determination  of  specieB  is  often  a 
matter  of  very  great  difficulty.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  furnishing  full  particulars  and  also  of  collecting 
a considerable  number  of  specimens  in  each  case, 
as  these  are  often  of  great  assistance  in  making  out 
the  affinities  of  an  insect,  and  in  any  case  from  a 
most  valuable  record  for  comparison. 

Materials. — The  following  materials  are  sufficient 
for  collecting  a vast  number  of  insects,  and  would 
probably  last  one  collector  for  at  lesat  a year. 

In  the  absence  of  prioe  lists  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  the  exact  cost  would  be,  but  from  R5 
to  R20  would  probably  buy  all  that  could  possibly 
be  wanted  by  one  collector. 
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For  collecting  ordinary  dried  insects  the  following 
will  be  sufficient : — 

Four  ounces  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 

A pint  bottle  full  of  dry  plaster  of  Paris. 

One  pound  of  camphor  (or  better  naphthaline.) 

A couple  of  wide-mouthed  bottles  with  corks. 

Three  yards  of  mosquito  net. 

A few  pieces  of  cane  and  bamboo. 

Some  small  tin  boxes. 

A packet  of  thin  white  brown  paper. 

A pair  of  forceps. 

A needle  and  thread. 

A ball  of  string. 

A yard  or  two  of  mulmul. 

A pocket  knife. 

If  larvae  and  other  soft  bodied  insects  are  to  be 
collected ; the  following  should  be  added : — 

One  quart  of  strong  spirit  (or  better  pure  alcohol.) 

Some  empty  bottles  with  corks. 

A little  wax  for  closing  bottles. 

If  very  small  insects  are  to  be  collected,  the  fol- 
lowing should  also  be  provided : — - 

Two  or  three  sheets  of  fine  cardboard. 

Two  or  three  packets  of  small  pins. 

An  ounce  of  gum  arabic 

Small  cardboard  boxes  of  various  sizes. 

Hough  Collecting. — The  above  list  contains  all  that 
is  likely  to  be  wanted  by  a collector ; but  a great 
deal  can  be  done  with  very  much  simpler  meterials  ; 
for  instance,  when  other  apparatus  is  not  at  hand, 
any  insect  can  be  killed  and  preserved  by  dropping 
it  alive  into  a bottle  of  alcohol  (or  even  whisky), 
though  its  colours  will  always  be  more  or  less  da- 
maged in  the  process,  and  it  will  consequently  not 
make  a good  cabinet  specimen  afterwards. — Indian 
Agrictdturi.it. 

<> 

COFFEE  IN  SIAM. 

It  ought  to  be  apparent  to  those  who  watch  the 
signs  of  the  times  that  coffee  cultivation  in  Siam  is 
likely  to  prove  a very  profitable  speculation  for  those 
who  make  a venture  in  that  direction.  We  do  not 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  such  an  undertaking 
will  prove  a success  if  any  of  our  Siamese  friends 
make  the  essay  of  planting  coffee  by  deputing  some- 
one else  to  see  it  done  in  the  manner  that  is  so  often 
adopted  in  this  country.  No.  But  to  make  a suc- 
cess of  an  industry  which  has  yielded  enormous  pro- 
fits in  other  parts  of  the  world  notably  in  Ceylon, 
the  whole  matter  should  be  taken  up  in  a perfectly 
business-like  manner  and  the  management  put  under 
the  control  of  those  who  have  undoubted  experience 
of  planting  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  management 
of  that  very  important  factor  to  success  in  planting 
enterprises — labour. 

We  are  induced  to  revert  to  this  subject  by  a Price- 
current  of  Messrs  Rucker  and  Bencraft  which  we 
have  before  us.  This  so  completely  bears  out  every- 
thing we  have  written  about  the  position  of  coffee 
in  the  home  market,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
point  out  the  figures  which  must  at  once  strike  the 
attention  of  an  investor.  The  Brazil  crop  which 
was  estimated  as  the  largest  ever  known  has  only 
so  far  turned  out  some  400,000  bags  more  than  the 
crop  of  1888/89  and  the  present  stock  in  London  is 
actually  less  by  111,000  bags  than  it  was  in  1889. 
Then  let  us  look  at  the  market.  In  former  years, 
when  Ceylon  and  India  exported  freely,  the  difference 
between  the  two  qualities  ranged  from  10/  to  15/ 
per  cwt.,  and  when  it  rose  to  20  it  was  apparent 
that  either  Rio  must  rise,  or  Ceylon  fall,  at  least  5/, 
to  place  them  in  their  normal  position. 

But  at  the  present  moment,  when  good  well-cured 
coffee  is  scarce,  Brazil  is  selling  at  06/  to  72/,  whilst 
middling  Plantation  Ceylon  is  fetching  104/  to  105/. 
The  Central  American  bean,  which  is  cleaned  and 
cured  like  Ceylon  plantation,  is  quoted  higher  even 
than  Ceylon;  Costa  Rica  108/,  Honduras  110/,  these 
being  localities  where  the  plantations  are  yet  young 
and  where  the  leaf  disease  is  unknown  Siam  holds 
out  the  prospect  of  producing  coffee  under  the  same 
conditions  and  commanding  similar  values.  In  this 


connect  ion  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  stock  in 
London  only  a month  ago  is  put  down  at  some  6,039 
tons  against  12,106  in  1890  and  10,454  in  1888.  From 
all  this  we  may  see  that  what  proves  the  rule  in  all 
other  markets  for  agricultural  produce  is  reproduced 
in  that  for  coffee — the  superior  kinds  (superior  only 
by  preparation)  always  command  a good  price,  whilst 
the  lower-qualities  produced  in  large  bulk  are  forced 
down  to  a low  level.  Brazil  may  produce  millions 
of  tons  of  coffee,  but  until  she  prepares  it  properly 
the  value  will  never  approach  that'  of  Ceylon — and 
we  may  add  Siam  too  if  she  follows  Ceylon  methods. 
Events  prove  that  we  have  been  correct  in  our  for- 
mer utterances  with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of 
coffee  in  Siam,  and  we  again  repeat  that  from  all 
present  indications  coffee  is  far  and  away  the  best- 
paying cultivation  of  the  present  day. — Bangkok  Times. 


ARABIAN  AND  LIBERIAN  COFFEE  IN 
THE  STRAITS. 

Sir, — It  may  interest  your  numerous  planting 
readers  to  hear  yet  another  opinion  on  soils  and  pros- 
pects of  coffee  in  the  Straits.  I therefore  give 
mine  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  The  grounds  on 
which  I venture  an  opinion  are  that  I have  seen 
soils  and  growth  of  coffee  in  all  stages  and  under 
similar  constitutions  in  both  Selangor  and  Perak. 
I refer  more  particularly  to  Weld’s  Hill  in  Selangor, 
and  Kamuning  and  Waterloo  in  Perak,  the  two  for- 
mer being  Liberian  and  the  latter  Arabian. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  institute  comparisons  ; 
it  would  serve  no  purpose  and  might  be  misleading, 
as  I have  reason  to  believe  some  of  the  reports 
made  by  Ceylon  visitors  (unintentionally  no  doubt) 
are  ; and  in  this  connection  I would  take  the  liberty 
of  remarking  that  Ceylon  visitors  looking  out  for 
land  would  do  well  to  abstain  in  the  press  from 
slanging  the  Native  State  Governments  for  supposed 
illiberal  regulations,  and  go  in  rather  for  suggestions 
for  any  reasonable  desired  concessions. 

Weld’s  Hill  and  Kamuning  have  equally  fine  Li- 
berian coffee,  and  it  would  be  rather  bold  to  say 
that  the  soil  or  the  growth  of  one  is  better  than 
the  other;  both  to  my  mind  are  equally  encourag- 
ing ; the  only  difference  1 would  romark  on  is  that 
one  is  planted  closer  than  the  other,  perhaps  too 
close  considering  the  luxuriant  growth.  Comparison 
of  crops  there  is  as  yet  none ; for,  though  we  have 
the  return  of  “ average  per  acre  for  4 years  in  full 
bearing”  (nearly  9 cwt.)  from  Weld’s  Hill,  we  have 
none  from  Kamuning,  and  all  I can  therefore  say 
more  on  this  point  is  that,  judging  by  crop  appear- 
ances, 1 shall  be  much  surprised  if  the  average  of 
the  latter  is  lower.  Both  are  at  a very  low  eleva- 
tion— not  over  200  feet— not  much  difference  in  distance 
(30  to  40  miles)  from  the  sea,  and  both  are  probably 
equally  protected  from  the  little  wind  that  blows. 
The  future  alone  can  decide  which  is  the  best  State 
to  plant  in.  I am  confident  any  opinion  now  on 
that  point  is  premature. 

So  much  for  Liberian — now  for  Arabian.  Here 
there  is  no  ground  at  all  for  comparison  even  if 
it  was  advisable  to  make  it,  as  the  only  coffee  of 
that  jat  to  my  knowledge,  is  on  Waterloo  ; there 
you  have  nothing  else,  tf  a few  old  Liberian  trees 
(of  wonderful  growth  and  laden  with  crop)  at  1,800 
feet  round  the  bungalow  are  excepted.  The  history 
of  this  estate  is,  in  short,  that  it  was  opened, 
planted,  and  neglected ; it  is  evident,  however,  by 
the  size  of  the  stumps  that  the  bushes  had  a vig- 
orous growth  ; and  I am  assured  it  was  nothing  but 
neglect  that  brought  about  the  “ shuck  ” condition 
the  estate  was  in  when  the  present  proprietor  took 
it  over.  Since  then,  in  response  to  liberal  treat- 
ment, it  has  given  good  paying  crops,  and  the  re- 
sult of  efforts  to  resuscitate  this  badly-treated  coffee 
are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  hope  that,  without  any 
excessive  cost,  it  can  be  restored  to  good  health  and 
usefulness. 

But  it  is  of  the  younger  coffee,  150  acres  between 
two  and  three  years  old,  planted  by  the  present 
owners,  that  I want  particularly  to  speak  of  as 
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evidence  of  the  fitness  of  the  soil  and  climate  at  I 
average  elevations  of  2,500  ft.  to  grow,  not  only  j 
paying,  but  really  bumper,  crops  of  Arabian.  The 
young  coffee  in  question  is  in  growth  most  luxuriant; 
there  is  hardly  a speck  of  haf  disease  on  it:  and 
the  crop  it  is  carrying  is  estimated  at  3 cwt  per 
acre  after  a heavy  pruning,  by  which  it  is  judged 
some  2 cwt.  crop  was  thrown  away.  One  thing  im- 
portant to  be  noted  in  connection  with  Arabian 
cropping  here  is  that  the  harvest  does  not  come  on 
in  a heap  as  in  Ceylon ; the  picking  is  spread  over 
some  nine  months  at  least,  making  it  much  easier 
for  the  bushes  to  carry  bumper  crops  without  being 
exhausted.  Another  thing  is  that  there  is  never  a 
day  without  sunsh  ne,  and  the  rainfall  which  at 
Waterloo  is  about  the  same  as  in  Dimbula  is  much 
more  evenly  distributed  over  the  year  than  in  Ceylon. 
For  instance,  this  year  the  rainfall  registered  on 
Waterloo  has  been  as  follows: — January  G’30,  Feb- 
ruary 5'80,  March  10'56,  April  7'86 ; there  has  been 
no  one  week  without  rain  except  towards  the  end 
of  last  week.  You  may  indeed  say  it  is,  for  that 
estate,  the  prefection  of  both  growing  and  ripening 
weather,  and  there  are  many  more  places  like  it  in 
Perak  for  those  inclined  to  search  for  it  carefully; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  chosen  without  going  to  the 
trouble  of  careful  examination. 

The  advice  I would  give  intending  selectors  is  that 
they  should  make  known  some  months  beforehand 
to  the  British  Resident  their  wish  for  land  and 
desire  that  suitable  blocks  be  selected  within  cer- 
tain elevations,  and  facilities  given  in  the  way  of 
walking-roads  or  paths  to  allow  the  jungle  to  be 
thoroughly  examined.  I have  no  doubt  such  a request 
if  properly  put  forward,  would  meet  with  a favour- 
able response.  I dare  say  you  are  aware  that,  by 
the  new  regulations,  land  for  planting  can  be  got 
for  a premium  of  3 dollars  per  acre  andno  quit 
rent. — I am,  &c.  D.  MACKAA. 

—Local  “ Times.” 


COFFEE. 

From  the  translation  of  a French  work,  " Spectacle 
de  la  Nature,”  made  in  1736,  we  reproduce  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  coffee  tree  given  in  the  form  of 
dialogue  between  the  Chevalier  and  the  Prior : — 

Coffee,  whose  good  effects  are  universally  esteemed, 
is  the  Berry  of  a small  tree,  which  formerly  was 
known  in  no  country  but  the  kingdom  of  Yeman  in 
Arabia  and  as  the  seeds,  which  are  found  in  the  heart 
of  the  fruit,  are  qualified  to  clear  the  head  and  re- 
lieve it  from  sleepiness,  when  they  have  been  infused 
in  water;  the  Arabian  monks  are  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  made  use  of  them,  that  they  might  be 
enabled  to  perform  their  nocturnal  devotions  without 
drowziness.  This  artificial  drink  came  easily  into 
repute,  among  those  Nations  that  frequently  invent 
new  liquors  to  regale  them  instead  of  wine,  which 
the  Law  of  Mahommed  has  prohibited  among  them. 
Some  Turkish  doctors  at  first  opposed  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  liquor,  and  declared  it  to  be  too  spirituous, 
and  almost  as  inebriating  as  wine  itself ; but  the 
Musti  soon  removed  this  difficulty,  and  coffee  was  vindi- 
cated from  the  imputation  of  any  vinous  quality,  and 
was  allowed  to  be  a lawful  liquor.  It  was  then 
publicly  drank  in  Constantinople  and  Cairo,  from 
whence  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  about  sixty  years 
ago. 

Chevalier.  I am  surprised  that  we  don't  sow  this  use- 
ful and  popular  seed  in  our  Southern  Provinces  at  least. 

Prior.  It  will  not  succeed  either  there,  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Kingdom ; because  it  ought  to  be 
sown  immediately  after  it  has  been  gathered.  It  was 
formerly  imagined,  and  several  people  are  still  per- 
suaded, that  the  Arabians  of  Mocha  drenched  the 
berries  in  a brine,  or  some  lixivious  liquor,  before 
their  exportation,  to  prevent  their  being  sowed  with 
any  success,  and  that  they  themselves  might  not  be 
deprived  of  the  profits  of  this  plant,  by  its  propa- 
gation in  other  regions.  But  since  some  of  the  trees 
have  been  transported  to  the  isle  of  Bourbon’  as 
well  as  to  Batav  and  Holland  ; and  likewise  from 


Holland  to  France,  where  they  have  been  cultivated 
in  a successful  manner;  we  have  been  convinced 
that  the  seeds  of  this  plant  will  never  prosper,  if 
their  plantation  be  delayed  ever  so  little.  Those 
that  were  gathered  at  Amsterdam,  and  sent  to  Paris, 
were  unsuccessful ; but  all  such  as  were  gathered 
either  at  Amsterdam,  or  in  the  King's  Garden,  from 
little  trees,  which  had  been  planted  there,  proved 
very  thriving,  when  care  was  taken  to  set  them 
the  moment  they  were  gathered. 

The  Coffee  tree  may  be  seen  in  the  Royal  Garden, 
where  its  height  does  not  exceed  five  or  six  feet, 
and  its  stem  is  about  an  inch  in  thickness;  but  it 
rises  to  the  height  of  forty  feet  in  Arabia  and  Ba- 
tavia, though  its  thickness  seldom  exceeds  five  inches. 
It  is  always  covered  with  flowers  and  fruit.  It  shoots 
out,  through  the  whole  length  of  its  stem,  a growth 
of  branches  which  are  always  exactly  opposite  to 
each  other,  and  in  different  pairs,  one  of  which 
crosses  the  other.  The  leaves,  which  resemble  those 
of  the  common  laurel,  are  also  ranged  in  couples; 
at  the  bottom  of  these  spring  the  fragrant  flower- 
branclres,  which  have  a near  similitude  to  those  of 
the  Jasmin,  and  have  five  chives  in  their  centre. 
The  berry  or  fruit,  which  appears  after  these,  is  not 
much  unlike  a hard  cherry,  in  its  colour  and  shape. 
The  flesh,  which  is  not  disagreeable,  serves  as  a 
tegument  to  a couple  of  shells,  each  of  which  con- 
ta'ns  a seed.  One  of  these  is  frequently  abortive, 
because  its  due  fecundity  is  seldom  imparted  to  it 
in  the  flower  season  ; the  other  grows  stronger,  and 
receives  a better  nourishment. 

The  Use  of  Coffee. 

Some  persons  infuse  all  the  fruit  after  it  has  been 
dried  ; others  choose  the  shells  ; but  the  best  and 
most  usual  method  is  only  to  infuse  t e berries, 
when  they  have  been  moderately  roasted  in  a vessel 
of  varnished  earth,  which  is  always  preferable  to 
one  of  brass,  or  iron.  The  berries  are  judged  to  be 
sufficiently  roasted,  when  they  begin  to  assume  a 
violet-hue,  and  discharge  an  oil  of  a very  agreeable 
scent.  The  c<  ffee  which  is  newly  ground,  has  always 
the  most  virtue ; and  when  it  is  infused  in  boiling 
water  it  loses  fewer  of  its  volatile  parts,  than  when 
it  is  immediately  poured  into  cold  water.  When  the 
heat  of  the  fire  raises  the  powder  to  the  edge  of 
the  coffee  pot,  it  is  precipitated  with  a few  drops 
of  cold  water. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  best  and  most  experienced 
physicians,  that  coffee  promotes  disgestion.  and 
corrects  sharp  humours,  when  it  is  drank  af  er  meals. 
Several  persons  prefer  it,  in  the  morning,  for  its 
dissipation  of  vapours  and  other  disorders  of  the 
h ad,  and  for  imparting  a liveliness  to  the  spirits. 
Every  one  knows  how  much  the  repose  of  the  night 
is  hazarded  by  the  repeated  use  of  this  liquor  in 
the  same  day ; and  what  precautions  are  taken,  to 
correct  the  bitter  flavour  of  its  salts,  with  milk,  and 
sugar,  and  bread.  Sugar  is  a constant  ingredient, 
bread  is  proper,  when  the  liquor  is  drank  in  a 
morning ; and  milk  is  necessary  for  thin  constitutions, 
which  would  otherwise  be  injured  by  the  salts. 

Chevalier.  Is  there  any  particular  choice  to  be 
made  in  the  purchase  of  coffee  ? 

Pnor.  The  small  and  greenish  berries,  and  especi- 
ally those  which  dispense  an  agreeable  scent,  and 
are  transmitted  to  us  from  Cairo,  by  the  way  of 
Marseilles,  are  much  more  esteemed  than  the  large 
and  inodorous  species,  which  is  transported  to  us 
over  the  ocean. — Madras  Times. 



THE  MAURITIUS  VANILLA  CROP. 

Our  little  colony  of  Mauritius,  with  a history  only 
l.-.-s  turbu'eut  than  the  hurricanes  that  periodically 
ravage  its  plantations,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  been  chosen  by  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre  as  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  famous  romances  of  the 
, ighteenth  century;  and  again,  in  our  own  day  and 
country,  under  the  transparent  device  of  “Palmiste,  ’ 
it  has  turnished  Mr.  Basant  with  part  of  the  Betting 
of  two  of  his  most  unconventioDa!  stjries.  In  these 
wo-ks  a Mauritius  hurricane  is  graphically  described 
■ and  to  them  readers  should  turn  for  a viyjd  lts- 


* It  lies  to  the  East  of  Madagascar. 
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pression  of  the  disaster  like  that  which  overtook 
the  island  on  April  29th  last,  but  the  news  of  which 
(Mauritius  nofebeing  yet  connected  by  telegraph  with  the 
outer  world)  reached  us  only  at  the  end  of  last  week. 

On  this  occasion  half  the  sugar  crop  is  reported 
to  be  destroyed,  and  what  that  means  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses 
practically  spell  the  whole  means  of  existence  of 
the  population.  There  is,  however,  one  other  in- 
dustry in  the  island  which  though  small  compared 
with  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane,  is  of  particular 
interest  to  the  drug  trade.  That  industry  is  vanilla. 
Mauritius  has  for  many  years  been  one  of  the  principal 
vaniila-producmg  countries,  and  as  nearly  all  the 
vanilla  grown  in  the  island  is  consigned  to  London 
for  sale,  any  serious  damage  to  the  vanilla  crop  may 
be  expected  to  react,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the 
London  market.  The  neighbouring  French  island  of 
BourboD,  which  grows  about  one-half  of  all  the  vanilla 
in  tho  world,  sends  it9  produce  to  Franoe  ; while 
Mexico,  the  next  greatest  source,  has  hitherto  shipped 
most  of  her  crop  to  the  United  States,  where  probably 
more  of  the  drug  is  used  than  in  any  otter  Cjiiatry 
in  the  world.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know 
precisely  what  damage,  if  any,  the  vanilla  vines  have 
suffered  from  the  April  hurricane;  but  upon  this 
point  no  positive  information  appears  to  have  yet  been 
received.  There  exist,  however,  certain  faotors  from 
which  we  may  form  negative  conclusions,  and  these 
factors  seem  to  warrant  the  view  that,  even  if  the 
worst  fears  of  iojury  to  the  plants  should  be  con- 
firmed, there  is  no  ground  for  any  serious  advance  in 
the  value  of  the  drug.  If  we  glauce  at  the  production 
of  vanilla  in  these  Eastern  islands  during  the  last  twenty 
years  we  find  that  there  have  been  but  few  really  bad 
harvests,  while,  until  quite  recently,  the  cultivation  must 
have  been  a very  profitable  branch  of  occupation, 
judging  by  the  steady  increase  in  the  exports  from 
Bourbon,  Mauritius,  and  the  Seychelles.  Neither  in 
Ceylon,  nor  in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  where  vanilla 
was  introduced  many  years  ago,  does  the  industry 
appear  to  have  made  any  real  progress.  The  reason 
probably  is  that  vanilla-growing  is  essentially  a pains- 
taking and  laborious  business  well  suited  to  the  habits 
and  means  of  the  small  French  or  Franco-Creole 
cultivator,  but  quite  unadapted  to  the  ways  of  the 
Auglo-Indian  planter,  whose  strength  lies  in  the  pro- 
duction of  heavy  staple  goods.  The  vanilla-vine 
commences  to  yield  fruit  in  the  third  year,  and  con- 
tinues to  bear  for  fifteen  or  twenty  seasons.  Great 
care  is  neoessary  at  the  flowering  period,  when  the 
plants  must  be  fructified  by  hand,  and  the  curing 
also  involves  considerable  labour  and  risk.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  yield  per  acre  is  very  considerable, 
and  a small  plantation,  it  is  said  luruishe3  enongb, 
in  good  years,  to  provide  for  the  entire  wants  of  a 
small  cultivator.  One  reasou  for  assuming  that  the 
Mauritius  vanilla  plants  have  suffered  less  damage 
from  the  recent  hurricane  than  ether  crops  is  that 
the  principal  work  of  destruction  seems  to  have  been 
done  on  the  North-Western  coast  of  the  island. 
Vuntiia,  however,  is  not  grown  upon  the  slopes  front- 
ing the  sea,  as  it  oould  not  withstand  the  clima- 
tic influences  prevailing  there,  but  upon  the  de- 
clivities lacing  inland,  where  the  force  of  the 
wind  was  probably  less  than  in  more  exposed  posi- 
tions, and  where  the  vine  is  trained  either  against 
huge  erections  of  trellis  work  or  against  trees  left 
expressly  for  its  support.  The  hurrioaue  ocourred 
just  at  the  time  when  the  pods  which  have  grown  from 
the  last  October  blossoms  would  be  approaching 
maturity.  The  green  pods  are  gathered  in  May 
and  June,  but  they  have  then  to  undergo  a lengthy 
process  ofjeuring,  and  in  the  ordinary  oour-ie  arrive  upon 
the  European  markets  towards  the  close  of  the  year. 

It  has  beeu  estimated,  upon  apparently  good  autho- 
rity that  the  world’s  consumption  of  vanilla  is  about 
230,000  lb.  per  annum.  The  calculation  was  made  a 
fow  years  ago,  since  when  there  has  probably  been 
little  increase  in  the  requirements,  as  vanilliD,  the 
synthetic  produot,  has  ucuiped  the  place  of  the  na- 
tural drug  in  many  branches  of  manufacture.  But, 
assuming  that  the  consumption  is  now  250,000 


lb.  per  annum,  the  depreciation  whioh  vanilla 
has  undergone  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
appears  fully  justified  by  the  increased  output  for  the 
crops  of  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  and  the  Seychelles 
alone  are  estimated  at  about  260,000  lb.  in  1891, 
200,000  lb.  in  1890,  150,000  lb.  in  1889,  180,000  lb.  in 
1888  and  350,000  lb.  in  1887.  Add  to  this  the  Mexican 
production,  which  in  good  years  is  perhaps  100,000  lb., 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  probably  a suffi- 
ciency of  old  stock  in  the  various  centres  to  enable 
us  to  do  without  the  40,000  lb.  a year  or  so  which 
we  may  expect  from  Mauritius  without  any  fear  of 
a vanilla  famine.  It  is  only  about  seven  years  ago 
since  the  Seychelles  began  to  produce  vanilla  in  com- 
mercial quantities.  Seasons  and  prioes  have  been 
adverse  to  the  development  of  the  new  industry  in 
those  islands  ; yet  the  1891  crop  is  believed  to  have 
actually  exceeded  that  of  Mauritius  in  quantity.  The 
appearance  of  the  Seychelles  vanilla  is  generally  good, 
although  the  pods  aro  somewhat  deficient  in  flavour, 
and,  judging  from  the  quantities  which  they  have 
poured  upen  the  London  market  this  seasoD,  they 
are  likely,  if  Mauritius  failed  us,  to  be  able  to  supply 
the  deficiency  without  much  difficulty.  In  the  early 
spring  of  1879,  and  again  in  February  1881,  cyclones 
visited  Mauritius,  and  caused  a temporary  advance  in 
the  price  of  vanilla,  but  tbe  earliest  reports  of  des- 
truction upon  which  these  rises  were  based  soon 
proved  greatly  exaggerated,  and  the  market,  ere  long 
went  on  as  if  nothing  lud  happened. — Chemist  and 
Druggist , June  4th. 


CEYLON  TEA  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Melbourne  Argus  of  30th  May  reports  the 
sale  of  80  chests  of  Ceylon  tea  at  7d  to  Is.  In 
its  issue  of  1st  June  the  Argus  has  the  following 
At  auction  217  packages  Indian  teas  at  5id  to  8d 
and  40  chests  Ceylon  at  8d  to  lOd  were  quitted. 
Private  sales  include  170  chests  Ceylon  at  8d  to  Is  2d. 
A heavy  clearance  of  tea,  covering  about  500,0001b., 
has  been  effected  at  the  Customs  today,  and  will  re- 
duce the  stocks  as  stated  below.  Our  compilation  of 
tea  statistics  for  the  week  ended  Saturday  last,  28th 
inst.,  is  as  follows: — 




_ 

Corresponding 
Week  Last  Year 

Entered  for  bond 

Lb. 

589,472 

Lb. 

38,120 

Duty  paid 

( Ex  ship  . . 
1 Ex  bond  . . 

88,178 

61,339 

3,979 

160,011 

t Ex  bond 

32,479 

36,398 

Exportation 

< Under  draw- 
( back 

114,613 

34,885 

Stated  in  the  ordinary  form,  the  particulars  for  tlie 
week  areas  follows: — Receipts  of  tea  into  bond  las 
week  comprised  8 chests,  11,666  half-chests,  and  784 
boxes  China,  and  566  chests  and  446  half-chests  In' 
dian  and  Ceylon.  Deliveries  for  home  consumption 
consisted  of  196  chests,  771  half-chests,  and  890  boxes, 
against  353  chests,  2,800  half-chests,  and  744  boxes 
for  the  corresponding  week  last  year.  Deliveries  for 
export  were  8 chests,  802  half-chests,  and  404  boxes, 
against  32  chests,  863  half-chests,  and  119  boxes  for 
the  corresponding  week  last  year.  The  stocks  in  bond 
on  the  28th  inst.  will  be  found  stated  in  packages 
below.  Converted  into  weight  the  figures  compare 
with  those  at  same  date  last  year  as  follows : — 

May  30,  1891.  May  28, 1892. 

Lb.  Lb. 

China  tea  . . . . 3,131,452  765,046 

Indian  and  Ceylon  tea  953,965  237,125 

In  stating  the  stocks  for  the  corresponding  date  last 
year  allowance  is  made  for  the  corrections  which  the 
Customs  found  necessary  in  June  last,  viz.,  an  under- 
statement of  1,548,0041b.  China,  and  an  over-state- 
ment of  357,8801b.  Indian  and  Ceylon.  The  value  of 
the  statement  as  a comparison  of  stocks  is  vitiated 
by  the  large  quantity  lately  transferred  to  duty-paid 
stocks. 

In  its  issue  of  2nd  June  tho  Argus  reports  the  sale 
of  50  packages  of  Ceylon  tea  at  OJd  to  9*d  ; and 
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quotes  the  following  from  Messrs.  A.  Harvey  & Co.’s 
monthly  report : — 

Ceylons  have  arrived  inrapidly-increaaing  quantities, 
though  the  extra  weight  of  leaf  in  the  last  steamer  has 
checked  the  ardour  of  buyers,  who  had  previously  been 
very  eager,  and  had  enabled  importers  to  sell  at  once 
each  shipment  as  it  came  forward  at  prices  that  should 
have  proved  very  satisfactory  to  shippers.  The  value 
shown  in  these  teas  has  necessarily  been  very  good  to 
create  the  strong  demand  of  the  past  two  months,  but 
the  heavy  increase  in  the  shipments  looks  like  lower 
rates,  unless  the  recent  strong  advance  in  the  Colombo 
market  materially  checks  supplies.  Almost  all  sales 
have  been  effected  privately.  Dust  sold  from  4}d  to 
6d  ; fannings,  5d  to  7d  ; broken  leaf,  fid  to  8d ; pekoe 
souchongs,  61d  to  8^d ; pekoe,  7d  to  9 Jd ; good  orange 
pekoes,  lOd  to  Is  Id  ; and  choice  teas,  up  to  Is  5d. 

In  its  issue  of  3rd  June  the  Argus  reports  the  sale  of 
400  packages  Ceylon  at  6£d  to  lid;  and  in  its 
issue  of  the  4th  it  says  : — 

In  tea,  the  only  description  in  which  business  is 
reported  is  Ceylon,  of  which  about  200  packages  have 
been  quitted  at  various  prices. 

The  S.  A.  Begister  of  Adelaide  in  its  issue  of  7th 
June  reports  ; — 

All  grades  of  India  and  Ceylon  tea  are  firm  at  an 
advance  of  Id  to  2 per  lb.  on  prices  ruling  a week  or 
two  ago.  The  stocks  held  in  this  market  have, 
however,  been  too  small  to  afford  any  scope  for  specu- 
lation or  large  dealing,  even  had  our  merchants  been 
inclined  to  deal  extensively,  hence  sales  have  been 
confined  to  fifty  chests  of  this  line  and  100  of  that, 
parcels  which  in  the  years  past  were  only  regarded  as 
retail  orders,  but  in  the  altered  state  of  things  are 
looked  upon  as  wholesale  parcels.  No  single  sale  of 
more  than  250  packages  has  been  brought  to  maturity 
during  the  late  little  spurt,  and  only  a few  thousand 
packages  in  all  have  changed  hands.  It  must  be 
remembered;  however,  that  blended  teas  have  almost 
entirely  superseded  the  consumption  of  teas  from 
original  packages.  Nevertheless  prices  are  firmer  and 
sales  brisker  than  for  some  time.  During  the  fort- 
night some  1,500  packages  in  all  of  India,  China,  and 
Ceylon  growths  have  been  placed,  from  low  to  good. 
Prices  are  not  given  in  any  case,  but  from  all  quarters 
the  record  denotes  firmness.  Coffee  is  comparatively 
low  in  stock,  and  the  strong  prices  obtaining  in  Ceylon 
and  Noumea  must  have  the  effect  ere  long  of  estab- 
lishing a substantial  advance  in  local  prices.  Today 
there  is  scarcely  a 5-ton  parcel  that  would  be  quoted 
for  were  the  enquiry  made,  and  business  is  carried  on 
in  half-ton  and  ton  parcels,  Is  5d  per  lb.  being  value 
of  good  ship  assortments,  d.  p. 


THE  ELECTRIC-LIGHT  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

In  a reoeot  article  entitled  “ Electro-culture,”  we 
quoted  results  of  experiments  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  which  show  that  ourrents  of 
electricity,  properly  applied,  influence  plant  growth 
favorably.  We  also  attempted  to  show  that  the  earth 
is  an  exhaustless  reservoir  of  electricity — that  it  is,  in 
faot,  a vast  Leyden  jar,  the  dense  air  at  the  surface, 
compressed  as  it  is  with  the  weight  of  a ton  on  each 
square  foot,  being  the  non-conductor,  the  glass,  which 
separates  the  opposite  electricities  of  the  conducting 
upper  s rata  of  thin  air  and  of  the  earth,  so  that  when 
connection  of  the  upper  air  and  of  the  earth  is  made 
by  a oonduotor,  active  currents  of  eleotricity  are  ob- 
tained, and  was  shown  by  Fischer,  of  Waldheim,  who 
placed  sixty  lightning  rods  around  each  hectare  (2§ 
acres),  by  which  he  collected  electric  currents  and 
inareased  the  orop  50  per  oent. 

In  the  present  article  we  quote  from  Prof.  Bailey, 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  ot  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, in  reference  to  the  effectsof  the  electric  light 
upon  plant  growth.  His  experiments  in  1890-91  slow 
that— 

The  electrio  light  promotes  assimilation ; it  often 
hastens  growth  and  maturity;  it  often  intensifies 
colors  and  sometimes  increases  production.  The  ex-  1 
perimeuts  show  that  rest  and  periods  of  darkness  are  I 
pot  necessary  to  plants,  and  that  the  eleotric  light  J 


enables  plants  to  assimilate  during  the  night  and 
must  produce  plants  of  great  size  and  precocity. 

In  1891  Herve  Haugon  found  that  the  electric  light 
produced  chlorophyll,  or  green  substance,  in  the 
leaves  of  plants.  In  1869  Prillieux  found  that  the 
electric  light  enabled  plants  to  decompose  water  and 
carbon  dioxide.  In  1880  Dr.  Siemens  found  that : 
With  electric  light  by  night  and  solar  light  by  day 
melons  were  remarkable  for  size  and  flavor,  bananas 
were  unsurpassed,  grapes  were  of  stronger  flavor, 
strawberries  fruited  early  and  abundantly,  wheat,  oats 
and  barley  grew  so  rapidly  that  they  fell  of  their 
own  weight.  In  all  cases  plants  exposed  to  both 
sources  of  light  showed  decided  superiority.  In  all 
cases  growth  was  hastened. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  all  these  experi- 
ments it  was  found  necessary  to  modify  the  light 
by  using  a glass  globe. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  quoted  that  electric 
currents  give  power  in  the  motor  which  may  be  used 
to  cultivate  plants ; that  electric  currents  applied  to 
plants  stimulate  growth  and  influence  the  yield 
favorably,  and  that  electric  currents  give  light  whioh 
enables  plants  to  grow  night  and  day. 

Electricity  is  a new  soience.  We  are  just  beginning 
to  learn  how  intimately  it  is  connected  with  our 
work,  and  how  we  may  turn  it  to  our  n?es.  Sooner 
or  later  every  discovery  has  a practical  application.  The 
progressive  and  thoughtful  agriculturist  treasures  up 
new  ideas,  even  though  he  may  not  see  their  imme- 
diate use.  As  Emer. on  has  said: 

Our  duty  is  plainly  not  to  throw  ourself  across  the 
track  ; not  to  block  improvement;  not  to  sit  still  until 
we  are  stone,  but  to  watch  the  uprise  of  successive 
mornings,  and  to  conspire  with  the  new  works  of 
new  dnjB.—Lousiana  Planter  and  Sugar  Manufacturer. 


CARDAMOM-GROWING  IN  SOUTHERN 
INDIA. 

The  Madras  Mail  correspondent  in  North  Travan- 
core  writes,  under  date  Maroh  26th,  that  the  carda- 
mom-weighing season  is  over,  and  that  the  super- 
intendent of  the  cardamom  bills,  who  during  the 
harvest,  attends  at  some  central  spot  in  the  collect- 
ing region  for  fiscal  purposes,  has  left.  The  cardamom 
crop  was  a large  one  this  year,  but  owing  to  rain 
falling  while  most  of  it  was  exposed  on  slabrocks 
to  dry,  a large  amount  has  been  damaged.  There 
are  several  siikar  depots  for  weighing  cardamoms, 
the  moat  important  being  at  Sandampara,  near  Devi, 
kulam,  and  at  Oodaman  Shola.  The  way  to  the 
former  leads  from  Devikulam  through  magnificent 
forests,  from  which  the  undergrowth  has  been 
cleared  and  cardamoms  planted  instead.  The 
owners  of  those  plantations  reside  mostly  in 
the  lowcountry  villages,  and  only  come  up 
once  a year  to  cut  back  the  encouraging  under- 
growth and  to  pick  the  crop,  which  is  taken 
to  the  nearest  weighing  depots,  and  there  laid  out 
on  large  slab-rocks  to  dry. 

Cardamom  being  a Travancore  sirkar  monopoly, 
great  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  theft  and  smug- 
gling across  the  British  boundary,  but  much  smuggling 
goes  on  nevertheless,  a great  many  gardens  being 
within  a few  miles  of  the  frontier.  At  each  depot  is 
stationed  a detachment  of  the  Nair  Brigade,  beside 
numerous  peons  and  guards  The  sirkar  gives  the 
land  to  the  ryots,  without  demanding  any  money 
payment  whatever.  As  much  cardamom  seed  as  is 
required  is  also  given  free.  When  the  orop  is  picked 
and  dried  the  Government  takes  charge  of  it,  and  stores 
it  in  buildings  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  It  is  weighed 
and  packed  in  gunny  bags  called  “ chippams,”  se  >led 
with  the  sirkar  seal  all  along  the  stitching,  and  sent 
away  on  bullocks  to'  Kumili,  under  the  guard  of  a 
detachment  of  the  Nair  Brigade.  Here  it  is  packed 
in  carts  and  sent  to  Alleppy,  where  it  is  sold  at  publio 
auction.  As  each  bag  is  weighed,  a ticket  is  put  in 
giving  the  ryot’s  name  and  the  total  weight  and 
number  of  bags  belonging  to  him,  and  the  number  of 
each  bag,  so  that  eaoh  ryot  may  get  his  sbaro  of  the 
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money  the  cardamoms  letoh.  The  Government  defrays 
all  expenses  of  transport  and  sale,  and  takes  three- 
fifths  of  tho  proceeds  of  sale,  paying  two-fifths  only 
to  the  ryots.  This  may  seem  very  little,  but  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  ryots  (exo'-pt  during  the  first 
year)  do  exactly  one  week’s  work  in  the  year  for  it,  and 
make  no  mouey  payments  whatever  in  the  way  of 
pnrohase  of  land,  seed,  taxes,  or  for  watchmen,  and 
transport  of  their  produce  to  the  ooast,  it  appears  at 
once  that  their  two-fifths  of  tho  gross  proceeds  of 
sale  is  a comparatively  large  share. 

The  sirkar  keeps  a staff  of  guards  and  watchmen 
at  eaoh  pass  on  the  hills  all  along  the  British  boun- 
dary, and  a preventive  and  detective  staff  in  the  low 
country,  besides  a European  superintendent  and  assis- 
tant superintendent,  with  their  offioe  establishments, 
and  several  zamindars  and  subordinate  officials,  the 
salaries  of  all  of  whom  are  charged  to  the  car- 
damom department.  As  a matter  of  fact,  last  year, 
with  an  exceptionally  good  crop,  the  sirkar  only  made 
a profit  of  50,000  rupees  out  of  the  whole  monopoly. 

The  average  yield  of  cardamom  gardens,  ill-treated 
and  neglected  ns  they  are  by  tne  ryots,  is  only  one 
thulam  (about  18  lb.)  per  acre.  The  price  fetohed  in 
Alleppey  is  about  20rupoes  a thulam,  of  which  the  ryot 
gets  8 rnpee3 ; that  is  to  say,  he  gets  8 rupees  an 
acre  per  annum,  and  I doubt  if  he  spends  1 rupee 
per  acre.  The  size  of  a garden  averages  20  sores. — 
Oil , Paint  and  Drug  Reporter. 


PLANTERS’  ADVANCES  TO  COOLIES. 

In  another  column  of  today’s  issue  we  publish  a 
petition  to  the  Government  of  India  on  that  much 
vexed  question  of  planters’  advances  to  coolies,  which 
has  been  drawn  up  by  the  Wynaad  Planters’  Associa- 
tion. It  is  based  entirely  on  the  expressed  opinion 
of  Government  servants  who  have  had  to  deal  with 
that  particular  District.  The  petition  begins  by  re- 
citing an  unfufilled  promise  made  to  the  planters  by 
the  Madras  Government  in  1877.  It  then  cites  the  opi- 
nion of  two  of  the  Collectors  of  Malabar  as  to  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  Act  XIII  of  1859,  which  opinion  is 
backed  up  by  a large  majority  of  other  Magistrates 
who  were  consulted  in  1884  and  whose  opinions  are 
recorded  in  G.  O.  1911,  1884.  It  then  goes  on  to 
point  out  very  clearly  the  grievances  under 
which  planters  are  suffering ; but  these  per- 
haps are  still  better  illustrated  by  the  actual 
experience  of  an  individual.  Iu  Maroh,  1890, 
a planter  in  South  Wynaad  who  had  been  opening 
new  land  to  a considerable  extent  and  required  an 
increased  supply  of  labour,  advanced  the  sum  of 
Rl,100  to  nine  different  contractors  in  sums  varying 
from  R100  to  R200  each.  The  contractors  (chiefly 
Tamils  from  the  Coimbatore  District)  all  came  with 
good  testimonials.  They  contracted  among  themto  bring 
in  295  coolies  by  the  1st  of  June.  It  was  a season  of 
great  sickness  during  April  and  May  owiDg  to  influenza. 
By  the  1st  of  June,  though  labour  was  then  a matter 
of  absolute  importance  to  clearings,  no  coolies  had 
come  in,  no  maistries  had  arrived,  and  no  excuses  had 
been  sent  for  their  non-appearance.  The  work  had 
to  be  done,  and  contractors  from  the  Malabar  Ooast 
were  employed  at  a very  much  increased  rate.  By 
the  1st  of  July  the  whole  gang,  that  was  ever 
forthcoming,  had  arrived,  i.e.,  four  for  tho  con- 
tracting maistries  with  twenty-three  coolies ! 
The  planter  was  at  first  loth  to  prosecute  the  five 
defaulters  because  he  hoped  that  when  the  worst  of 
the  S.  W,  monsoon  was  over  they  would  begin  to  come 
in.  At  last  in  September  he  went  into  oonrt  and  laid 
a complaint  under  the  Aot  against  the  maistries. 
Although  every  detail  as  to  the  men’s  parentage, 
village  and  taluqs  was  given,  the  planter  wbb  informed 
that  he  must  send  his  own  men  to  identify  the 
defaulters.  After  considerable  trouble  he  found  two 
Tamil  coolies  who  lived  at  the  same  village  as  one  of 
the  defaulters,  and  who  reluctantly  agreed  to  go 
with  the  warrant  and  identify  the  man.  They  were 
given  R10  between  them  to  cover  their  railway  fares 
and  other  expenses.  At  the  end  of  a week  they  re- 


turned saying  that  they  had  been  robbed  of  the  RIO  on 
the  road  to  Oaliout  aud  asked  for  a further  sum  of 
money.  But  the  planter  thought  that  this  method  of 
arrest  would  soon  become  too  costly  and  de- 
clined to  send  them  again.  The  warrants  were 
consequently  seot  to  the  Magistrate  nearest  to  the 
defaulter’s  village,  and  in  the  course  of  fifteen  days 
were  returned  to  the  Vayitri  Sab-Magistrate  unserved. 
The  Act  makes  the  defaulter’s  offence  criminal, 
but  the  warrant  of  arrest  holds  goad  for  only  the 
term  of  contrnot,  although  under  the  Penal  Code  the 
werrant  for  the  apprehension  of  a criminal  never 
expires.  As  a matter  of  fact,  only  one  of  the  default- 
ing maistries  was  ever  arrested,  and  he  came  to  be 
arrestod  because  hs  felt  so  secure  from  punishment 
that  he  actually  took  work  on  a neighbouring  estate. 
He  was  brought  up  before  the  Vajitri  Sub-Magist- 
rate and  was  ordered  by  the  Court  to  bring  big 
contract  number  of  coolies  on  to  the  estate 
within  ten  days,  and  was  warned  that  unless 
ha  did  so,  he  would  be  given  three  months 
hard  labour.  He  was  then  dismissed  to  col- 
lect his  coolies  without  any  Bort  of  secu- 
rity or  guarantee  as  to  his  re-sppesrance, 

and  it  is  needless  to  say  he  was  never 

seen  again.  To  sum  up ; the  planter  in 

question  lost  the  bulk  of  his  Rl, 100,  had  constant  rides 
to  and  from  the  Magistrate’s  Ontoherry  some  13  miles 
from  his  estate,  paid  fresh  fees  every  time  he  had  the 
warraut  for  arrest  renewed,  and  got  absolutely  no 
redress.  This  no  doubt  is  an  exceptional  instance  so 
far  as  the  amount  lost  by  one  planter  in  one  year  is 
concerned;  but  it  is  an  instanoe  of  what  is  constantly 
occurring  on  a smaller  scale  all  over  the  planting  dis- 
tricts. And  it  is  not  only  the  planters  themselves  who 
suffer;  the  contracting  maistries  suffer  to  an  even  greater 
extent  from  absconding  coolies.  The  Sub-Magistrates  who 
have  to  deal  with  cases  under  the  Act  recognise  the 
injustice  done  to  the  planter,  but  confess  their  in- 
ability to  asist  them  owing  to  the  interpretations 
put  on  the  Act  by  the  High  Court.  The  higher 
Magistrates,  when  appealed  to,  also  admit  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  Act.  The  law  advisers  to  Govern- 
ment and  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court,  when  ap- 
pealed to,  give  conflicting  opinions  as  to  what  may 
or  may  not  be  done  under  tho  Act ; and  in  the 
meantime  the  planter  and  the  contractor  are  with- 
out any  legal  protection  from  defaulters,  notwith- 
standing the  promises  given  by  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment  fifteen  years  ago.  We  sinoerely  hope  that 
this  petition,  signed  as  it  is  by  all  Southern  India 
planting  Districts,  will  stir  the  Government  of  India 
into  giving  the  matter  its  'most  serious  attention,— 
Madras  Mail , June  23. 


■ The  Prospects  op  Tobacco  Cultivation  in  Suma- 
tra; Ruin  and  Disaster  Threatened Says  our 

correspondent  in  a letter  which  has  only  reached  us 
this  morning  ; — “ A great  oalamity  is  threatening 
the  cultivation  of  tobacoo  in  Deli,  by  a peouliar 
disease  in  the  nursery  beds,  whioh  painfully 
reminds  one  of  the  fearful  ravages  of  the 
Phylloxera.  Half  the  estates  in  Delhi  and  several 
in  Langkat  and  Serdang  are  infeoted,  and  a failure 
of  the  crop  may  now  already  be  foreseen,  unless 
radical  means  are  immediately  found  to  prevent 
a further  spread  of  the  disease,  whioh  is  so  swift 
iu  its  ravages  that  in  a very  short  time  the  whole 
country  may  be  totally  devastated.  The  disease  made 
its  first  appearanoe  a few  years  ago  on  a oouple 
of  estates,  and  it  has  assumed  most  gigantic  strides 
since  last  year.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to 
throw  away  hundreds  of  cartloads  of  the  young 
plants  which  are  totally  unfit  for  transplanting.  The 
effeot  this  visitation  will  have  on  the  tobacco  market 
in  Europe  can  soarcely  be  realised.”  Bad  as  the 
outlook  thus  foreshadowed  appears,  there  is  still 
the  hope  that  the  danger  may  be  averted,  by  the 
disease  being  stamped  out,— Straits  Independent, 
June  11. 
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TEA  AND  COFFEE  IN  BURMA. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that,  the  Government  is  about 
to  make  another  attempt  to  encourage  the  cultivation 
of  tea  and  coffee  in  Burma.  Experiments  have  been 
made  in  the  l'enasserim  division  and  in  other  portions 
oi  Lower  Burma,  but  the  results  which  nave  attended 
them  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  to  attract  private  en- 
terprise to  any  great  extent.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  c'ffee  plantations  near  Touugoi  have 
been  attended  with  sucoess  sufficient  to  guarantee  the 
prosperity  of  more  ambitious  efforts  in  the  same 
direction.  This  time  it  is  the  high  ground  aud  the 
hills  on  tho  Upper  Irrawaddy  beyond  Bhamo  which 
the  Government  offers  for  the  cultivation  of  tea  aud 
coffee.  The  Burma  Gazette  publishes  come  corres- 
pondence which  has  passed  between  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Bhamo  and  the  Deputy  Couservator  of 
Forests  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  Northern  division 
on  the  prospects  of  the  cultivation  of  tea  and  coffee 
in  the  JBhamo  District.  The  Deputy  Conservator, 
who  should  be  a pretty  accurate  judge  on  the  snbjeot, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  cultivation  of  both  tea  and 
coffee  would  be  successful  in  portions  of  the  District 
which  he  names.  The  land  on  the  lower  ranges  of 
hills  betweeu  Bhamo  and  Shwegu  and  in  the  Upper 
Defile  is  very  suitable,  for  the  cultivation  of  tea  ; 
and  for  the  cultivation  of  both  tea  and  coffee  the 
higher  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy  anywhere  above 
fiord-level,  and  the  undulating  ground  between 
Fort  A.  and  Shwekvina  are  very  suitable  pLcos.  The 
Deputy  Conservator  further  says  that  tea  is  grown  in 
nearly  all  Kacliiu  villages  and  seems  to  flourish.  The 
Deputy  Commissioner  does  not  venture  to  offer  an 
opinion  as  to  the  success  of  the  experiment,  but  he 
suggests  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  throw  open  for 
cultivation  only  those  tracts  whioh  are  near  lines  of 
communication,  three  of  which  he  mentions.  These 
tracts  are  mentioned,  also,  by  the  Deputy  Conservator. 
The  tracts  all  he  on  the  river  and  are  easily  accessible 
by  boat  or  launch  : communication  by  land  is  imprac- 
ticable. This  is  a seusible  suggestion.  Those  who 
undertake  the  cultivation  of  tea  and  coffee  do  so  for 
the  purpose  only  of  making  it  a profitable  investment 
to  themselves,  and  however  successful  plantations 
may  turn  out  in  the  direction  of  the  plants  flourishing 
and  the  crops  being  abundant,  it  there  are  almost  iu- 
surmountible  difficulties  in  the  na,  of  conveying  the 
produce  to  the  markets,  and  if  conveyance  is  very  slow 
and  expensive,  it  is  very  improbable  that  Ihe  invest- 
ment will  attract  private  enterprise.  When  the  culti- 
vation of  tea  and  coffee  his  been  started  on  an  extea- 
sive  scale,  it  is  probable  that  easy  communication 
by  land  will  be  made  as  the  area  of  cultivation  extends, 
but  for  the  present  at  least  it  certainly  would  be  wise 
for  planters  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  tracts  which 
are  easily  get-at-able  by  water. 

Another  consideration  is  that  as  provisions 
must  all  be  imported,  there  beiDg  absolutely 
nothing  to  be  had  on  the  spot,  it  is  imperative 
that  communication  with  Bhamo  should  be  easy. 
The  scarcity  of  labour  is  another  drawbaok  whioh 
has  to  be  considered.  The  Kachins  have  no  love 
for  work,  and  both  the  Commissioner  and  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  are  of  opinion  that  labour  will  have  to 
be  imported.  This,  we  fear,  will  be  a greater  draw- 
baok  than  want  of  practicable  laud  communications, 
but  it  is  not  insurmountable.  The  question  is,  where 
could  labour  be  imported  from  ? Shau  labourers 
might  be  induced  to  emigrate  to  the  Kachin  hills, 
or  even  labour  might  be  brought  from  India  ; but 
in  the  latter  cace  the  plantations  would  have  to  be 
very  successful  indeed  to  make  it  pay  the  planters 
to  import  Indian  coolies.  But  we  do  not  see  why  the 
Kachins  should  not  be  trained  if  some  pains  are  taken 
with  them.  They  ore  not  unaccustomed  to  the 
cultivation  of  tea — it  is  grown  more  or  less  in  every 
Kachin  village — aud  we  are  Bure  that  if  sufficient 
inducements  are  offered  by  planters,  the  Kachius  will 
come  from  even  remote  parts  to  work  on  the  tea  and 
coffee  estates.  In  advertising  the  land  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tea  and  coffee  the  Commissioner  recommends 
that  the  Government  should  be  cautions.  We  do  not 
think  that  this  suggestion  is  influenced  by  any  belief 


that  the  land  may  turn  out  to  be  unsuitable  for  the 
cultivation  of  tea  and  coffee,  but  is  a natural  pre- 
caution, considering,  as  the  Commissioner  says,  the 
suitability  of  the  clima  e and  soil  has  not  been 
established  by  experimental  cultivalion, — which  the 
Government  must,  in  its  own  interests,  take  to  save 
itself  from  liability  in  the  event  of  concessionaires, 
who  have  been  ut.successf nl,  claiming  damages  on 
tho  plea  that  they  have  been  led  into  the  venture 
by  the  delusive  hopes  held  cut  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  loial  Government  has  bad  one  ex- 
perience at  least  in  this  direction  in  the  matter  of 
granting  concessions  in  Upper  Burma.  It  is  honest  at 
Last  for  the  Government  to  oiler  no  opinion  as  to  the 
suitability  or  otherwise  of  the  foil  aud  climate  lor 
cultivation,  and  intending  concessionaires  of  land  will 
be  now  on  their  guard  and  satisfy  them  elves  on  these 
points  first  before  embarking  in  the  venture.  We 
think  the  Government  however,  might  render  a great 
deal  of  assistance  by  making  the  necessary  experiments 
under  the  auspices  of  ihe  Forest  Department.  As  we 
have  stated  over  and  over  again,  there  are  many  pi  ices 
in  Burma  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  tea  and  coffee, 
and  if  it  is  widely  advertised  that  the  Government  is 
willing  to  make  liberal  concessions  of  l*nd,  the  influx 
of  private  enterprise  will  follow  as  a in-. ter  of  course. 
— Rangoon  Times , July  2. 



At  last  the  Government  has  passed  orders  on 
the  scheme  of  Agricultural  Schools  and  Farma 
for  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  indicated  the  lines 
on  whioh  they  should  be  started.  As  already 
stated,  five  districts  will  be  chosen  in  which 
farm-sohools  will  be  opened,  and  in  each  a plot 
of  ground  for  an  experimental  and  demonstratiocal 
farm  will  be  selected  and  acquired.  . The  sohools 
will  accommodate  about  80  soholars  eaob,  and  will 
be  exclusively  reserved  for  the  practical  and 
theoretical  teaching  of  agriculture  and  veterinary 
scienoe,  on  the  model  of  the  College  of  Agricluture, 
but  on  a small  scale,  the  neoessary  knowledge  in 
other  subjeots  being  secured  by  fixmg  a certain 
test  of  general  educational  qualifications  before 
entrance.  The  curriculum  at  tne  farm-schools  will 
extend  to  four  years.  As  regards  the  location  of 
the  schools,  the  Government  has  seleoted  the  three 
districts  of  Coimbatore,  Godavari,  and  Bellary,  and 
has  asked  the  Directors  of  Agriculture  and  Public 
Instruction  to  offer  further  suggestions  regarding 
the  districts  and  places  to  be  selected  for  the 
remaining  two  sohools, — Indian  Agriculturist, 
June  Uth. 

Tea  in  Foochow. — Concurrent  with  the  Feast  of 
Dragons  we  have  had,  as  usual,  a freshet  on  the 
river,  and  the  surrounding  low-lying  country  flooded, 
but  there  has  been  nothing  abnormal  in  the  height 
to  which  the  water  has  risen  iu  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Aooounts  reach  us,  however,  of  a 
very  different  state  of  things  higher  up  the  river, 
where  the  rains  appear  to  have  been  very  heavy. 
At  Yenping  Fu  the  rise,  above  highwater  mark, 
is  reported  to  have  been  as  much  as  thirty  feet; 
A passing  courier,  carrying  official  despatches, 
reports  the  loss  of  life  and  property  to  have  been 
very  great,  the  extraordinary  rising  having  oome 
upon  the  people  very  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 
Two  boats  laden  with  .tea,  containing,  it  is  said, 
1,000  half-chests,  were  smashed  to  pieces  passing 
through  the  rapids  and  the  crews  drowned.  For 
three  days  the  traffic  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  was  stopped  altogether,  and  tho  new  tea  crop 
has  been  cheeked  in  arriving  in  consequence.  With 
all  these  aceounts  of  heavy  rains  up  country  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  they  did  not  commenoe 
until  after  the  first  crop  tea  had  been  picked  and 
packed,  so  that  our  supply,  as  seen  from  the 
musters,  is  free  from  any  weathery  condition,  as  it 
is  called,  complained  of  in  the  teas  at  one  of  the 
other  tea  ports. — Foochow  Echo,  June  4th, 
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COOLY  CONTRACTS  IN  SOUTHERN  INDIA. 

The  article  we  extract  from  the  Madras  Mail 
(on  page  119)  indicates  the  general  scope  of  a petition 
addressed  to  the  Viceroy  of  India  on  the  subject  of 
difficulties  connected  with  contracts  for  eooly  labour 
in  the  Madras  Presidency  and  the  Native  States  of 
Mysore,  Travancore,  Cochin,  &c. , connected  with 
it.  The  representation  ought  to  carry  much  weight, 
for  it  is  signed  by  representatives  of  planting 
communities  scattered  over  Southern  India  as 
follows : — 

John  F.  Jowitt, 

Ag.  Hony.  Secy.,  S.  Wynaad  Planters’  Association. 

A.  Lambert, 

Honorary  Secretary,  Coorg  Planters'  Association. 

L.  D.  Collebge, 

Hony.  Secy.,  North  Mysore  Planters’  Association. 

Brooke  Mockett, 

President,  South  Mysore  Planters’  Association. 

Henry  M.  Knight, 

Hony.  Secy.,  South  Mysore  Planters’  Association. 

J.  S.  Valentine, 

Hony.  Secy.,  Travancore  Planters’  Association. 

W.  S.  Lechler, 

Hony.  Secy.,  Shevaroy  Planters’  Association. 

F.  Griffith, 

Hony.  Secy.,  Kotagherry  Planters’  Association. 

We  have  no  more  doubt  now  than  we  previously 
entertained,  and  that  was  none,  that  the  main 
rsason  for  labour  difficulties  amongst  the  planters  of 
Southern  India,  incongruous  as  it  may  seem,  is  the 
nearness  of  their  estates  to  the  home  and  fields  of 
the  labourers.  The  temptations  to  desert  and  attend 
to  their  ancestral  rice  or  other  culture,  instead  of 
the  interests  of  their  employers  from  whom  they 
have  reoeivtd  advances,  are  strong  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  contiguity;  and  even  honest 
contractors,  if  such  beings  exist,  suffer  equally 
in  loss  of  advances,  if  they  make  them,  a3 
the  estate  owners  who  primarily  advance  the 
money,  with  the  hope  of  being  supplied  with  an 
adequate  labour  force.  Warrants,  whether  issued 
against  fraudulent  contractors  or  cooly  deserters, 
seem  to  result  in  no  good  if  issued  in  British 
territory,  and  cannot  run  in  some  of  the  feudatory 
States,  whose  processes  are  executed  in  British 
territory,  while  in  regard  to  Mysore  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  The  intention  of  the  existing  law 
was  that  breaches  of  contract  by  recruiters  and 
coolies  should  be  treated  criminally,  but  the  in- 
tention of  the  law  is  either  not  carried  out  by  the 
Police  and  the  Courts,  or  the  law  is  so  inelastic 
that  defaulting  ooolies  are  not  allowed  to  work 
off  advanoes  but  compelled  to  pay  them  or  suffer 
imprisonment, — that  is  in  the  rare  cases  in  which 
coolies  deserting  while  under  advances  are  cap- 
tured.— whioh  is  rendered  the  more  difficult  by 
the  differing  British  and  Native  States  jurisdictions. 
The  petition  is  too  long  for  us  to  give  in  extenso, 
in  addition  to  the  summary  and  remarks  in  the 
Mail  e iitorial,  but  there  are  some  special  passages 
which  we  must  quote.  For  instance  : — 

It  has  been  urged  by  the  few  Magistrates  who 
were  opposed  to  frereh  legislation  on  this  subject 
that  the  root  of  the  evil  lay  in  our  system  of 
advances.  But  we  assert  that  our  advances  have 
done  more  than  anything  else  to  break  down  the 
village  slaverv  that  used  to  exist  in  our  neighbour- 
hood and  that,  but  for  our  advances  coolies  would 
never  have  been  allowed  to  leave  their  homes  and 
earn  a higher  wage. 

During  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place 
between  the  Associations  joining  in  this  petition,  it 
has  been  brought  to  our  notice  that  the  Act  cannot 
be  put  in  force  in  the  following  cases,  {a.)  Planters 
or  contractors  residing  in  Mysore,  cannot  obtain 
warrants  against  defaulters  in  British  territory, 
though  planters  in  British  territory  can  obtain  war- 
rants against  defaulters  in  Mysore.  ( b .)  Warrants 
cannot  be  obtained  against  defaulters  in  Cochin  I 
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territory ; half  the  European  coffee  estates  on  the 
Nellampatty  Hills  are  in  British  and  half  in  Cochin 
territory.  In  this  case,  a Tamil  coolie  from  Coim- 
batore District  frequently  takes  an  advance  to  work 
in  Wynaad  and  then  takes  another  to  go  to  the 
Nellampatty  Hills  ; on  the  arrival  of  a warrant,  he 
merely  has  to  cross  the  boundary  and  arrange  to 
work  on  the  next  estate  to  escape  arrest. 

It  seems  to  be  unfair  to  the  jilanter  that  a cooly 
absenting  himself  without  leave  during  the  period  of 
his  contract  can  practically  deduct  the  time  of  his 
absence  from  the  time  lie  has  to  serve.  It  also  seems 
to  be  unfair  to  the  cooly  that  if  on  arrest  after  the 
expiry  of  the  term  of  his  contract  he  is  willing  to  work 
and  the  planter  to  accept  his  service,  the  Court 
cannot  pass  an  order  to  that  effect.  The  Court  at 
present  can  only  order  him  to  repay  the  advance  and 
imprison  him  if  he  refuses  or  is  unable.  The  planter 
can  only  save  him  from  this  by  withdrawing  his  com- 
plaint, but  if  he  does  so,  he  loses  all  hold  on  the 
cooly  if  he  again  absconds. 

A clause  is  wanted  to  provide  that  the  defaulting 
maistry  should  be  treated  on  exactly  the  same  footing 
as  a defaulting  bankrupt  is  treated  in  the  insolvent 
courts. 

The  Collector  of  Malabar,  in  treating  of  this  subject 
in  1884,  wrote  to  the  Chief  Secretary  as  follows  : — 

“The  maxim  nemo  debit  per  se-ipsum  aecusare  has 
been  imported  into  the  Criminal  law  of  India  as  of 
England.  In  India  some  relaxation  of  the  strict  in- 
terpretation put  on  it  in  England  has  been  per- 
mitted ; but  such  relaxations  still  fall  far  short  of 
such  an  interpretation  of  it  as  would  be  required  to 
meet  the  planters’  wishes  in  respect  of  defaulting 
maistries.” 

“Stated  broadly  their  argument  is. — We  advance 
our  money  to  a man  to  be  invested  in  a particular 
way,  the  man  disappears  and  when  he  is  brought  lip 
on  a warrant  he  is  unable  to  produce  the  money,  and 
gives  a most  unsatisfactory  account  of  what  he  has 
done  with  it.  Is  it  not  fair  to  presume  that  he  has 
misappropriated  it  ? And  yet,  we  are  asked  to  prove 
how  he  spent  it.” 

“ The  hitch  lies  in  the  criminal  law  interpretation 
of  the  maxim  above  quoted.  The  defaulter  gives  a 
plausible  account  of  how  he  lost  the  money  or  was 
robbed  of  it  or  advanced  it  to  coolies  who  immediately 
absconded  or  so  forth,  his  statement  being  frequently 
a compound  of  what  is  false  and  what  is  true.  The 
planter  has  nothing  further  to  advance  than  that  the 
money  was  paid  for  a certain  purpose  and  that  the 
purpose  was  not  carried  out,  that  here  is  the  man 
and  that  he  cannot  produce  the  money.  Of  course 
the  Magistrate  asks  if  there  is  any  evidence  for  the 
prosecution  to  prove  either  the  misappropriation  or 
the  falseness  of  the  prisoner’s  plausible  tale  ; and  of 
course  as  the  scene  of  the  misappropriation  or  of  the 
real  loss  or  of  both,  is  laid  some  200  miles  off  and  in 
foreign  territory,  no  evidence  for  the  prosecution  is 
forthcoming ; the  prisoner  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  and  walks  out  of  court  free.” 

“All  that  the  planter  really  wants  is  to  be  satis- 
fied how  his  money  went.  The  best  and  most  suc- 
cessful planters  are  those  who  do  not  exact  their 
pound  of  flesh,  who  best  read  the  native  character 
and  see  that,  above  all . things,  a native  is  almost  by 
virtue  of  necessity  loyal  to  his  superiors  and  who 
therefore  readily  forgive  a fault,  being  assured  that 
it  will  be  made  up  by  increased  diligence  in  the 
future.  If  the  man  has  really  and  truly  lost  the 
money  as  he  alleges,  he  is  easily  forgiven,  the  matter 
is  amicably  arranged.  On  the  other  hand  if  the 
money  has  been  misappropriated,  it  is  perfectly  just 
that,  the  defaulter  should  be  sent  to  jail  just  like  his 
brother  the  defaulting  bankrupt.  They  have  both  made 
away  with  other  people’s  money,  and  cannot  satis- 
factorily say  what  has  been  done  with  it.” 

“ What  I would  therefore  propose  is  that  in  the 
case  of  defaulting  maistries  the  burden  of  proving 
that  the  money  was  really  lost  or  was  properly  spent 
should  lie  on  the  maistry  and  that  on  failure  to  prove 
this,  the  maistry  should  be  liable  to  imprisonment 
extending  to  three  months ; and  that  his  contract 
should  still  be  enforceable  under  the  other  provisinso 
of  the  proposed  Act.” 
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We  would  respectfully  point  out  that  we  ask  for 
these  amendments  not  only  in  the  interests  of  the 
employer  but  also  in  the  interests  of  the  would- 
be  honest  contractor.  It  is  equally  unintelligible 
to  him,  if  he  should  have  given  his  coolies  under 
advance  a respite,  and  has  not  applied  for  a warrant 
against  them  until  the  day  on  which  the  term  of 
their  contract  expires,  that  he  should  be  refused 
redress, 

Ceylon  planters  have  complained  of  the  laws  which 
govern  their  relations  with  their  coolies,  and  no 
doubt  occasional  difficulties  occur  ; but,  what  with 
our  insular  position,  our  unity  of  Government  and 
jurisdiction,  and,  strange  to  say,  our  greater  d is 
tanoe  from  the  sources  of  our  labour  than  is  the 
ease  with  our  South  India  brethren,  cur  position 
is  on  the  whole  enviably  favourable  when  con- 
trasted with  that  of  most  employers  of  labour, 
especially  that  of  the  South  of  India  planters. 
We  might  indeed  have  added  Northern  India  0 
Southern. 


INDIAN  TEA  AT  CHICAGO. 

Silghat,  June  19. — A meeting  was  held  at  Salona, 
Nowgong,  on  the  18th  inst.  in  aid  of  the  funds  for 
pushing  Indian  tea  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition.  The 
tea  planters  present  subscribed  R4S0  on  the  basis  of 
ten  per  cent  on  managers'  and  seven  and-a-half  per 
cent  on  assistants’  salaries.  A copy  of  the  subscrip- 
tion list  and  the  proceedings  was  circulated  to  other 
planters  of  the  district.  Strong  opinions  were  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  sum  at  present 
expected.  An  amount  equal  to  the  Ceylon  Fund  was 
at  least  necessary.  The  Calcutta  subscriptions  were 
considered  unequal  to  the  occasion.  Comment  was 
made  on  the  letter  of  the  Indian  Tea  Districts 
Association,  London,  sending  plenty  of  good  advice, 
but  promising  no  financial  assistance.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  the  owners  and  shareholders  of  Ocean 
and  River  Steam  Companies  and  all  interested  in 
any  way  in  tea  should  be  pressed  to  subscribe 
individually  to  enable  full  advantage  to  be 
taken  of  the  splendid  opportunity  to  improve 
the  prospects  of  the  tea  industry.  It  was 
finally  considered  that  the  Local  G rvernment  should 
give  liberal  help,  as  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
Assam  Province  was  entirely  due  to  the  capital  in- 
vested by  the  planters. — Cor.,  Englishman. 


FIRE  INSURANCE  RATES  ON  TEA 
ESTATE  BUILDINGS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Planters'  Association  sends 
us  copy  of  further  correspondence  regarding  the 
premium  for  fire  insurance  on  the  buildings  on 
tea  estates,  as  follows  : — 

Copy. 

Ceylon  Association  in  London,  4 Mincing  Lane, 

Londm,  10th  June  1892. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  tho  pleasure  to  enclose  copy  of 
letter  received  this  morning  from  Sun  Fire  Office, 
London. — I am,  yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  Wi.  Martin  Leake,  Secretary. 

A.  Philip,  Bsq  , Secretary  P'antere’  Association, 
Kandy,  Ceylon. 


Copy. 

Sun  Insurance  Office,  Tlireadneedle  Street, 

London,  E.  C.,  9th  June  1892. 

The  Secretary,  Ceylon  Association  in  London,  4, 
Mincing  Lane,  E.  C 

tea  estates. 

Dear  Sir, — Referring  to  our  letter  of  March  24th 
I have  pleasure  in  stating  that  we  have  had  under 
consideration  our  Inspector’s  report  on  his  recent 
visit  to  Ceylon,  and,  as  a result,  we  have  been  able 
somewhat  to  reduce  the  rates  we  have  hitherto 
charged.  I enclose  a copy  of  the  rates  we  have 
fixed,  which  you  will  see  are  to  be  taken  in  con- 


junction with  the  printed  tariff,  of  which  you  no 
doubt  have  a copy. 

I trust  that  this  attempt  to  meet  the  views  of 
the  tea  planters  will  result  in  an  accession  of  busi- 
ness to  us,  and  that  a wider  experience  will  enable 
us  to  appreciate  still  more  closely  the  actual  value 
of  the  risks.  You  will  see  that  strong  inducements 
are  held  out  for  the  construction  of  a good  class  of 
buildings— I am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully,  (Sgd.)  E.  S. 
Harwell,  Supt.  Foreign  Dept. 


Copy. 


Tea  Estates,  Cevlon. 


Isolated  building  con- 
taining steam,  engine, 
boiler  and  for  stove. 

In  which  both  withering 
and  firing  are  carried 
on. 


In  wkich  firing  alone  is 
carried  on. 


In  which  withering  alone 
is  carried  on. 


In  which  no  withering 
cr  firing  is  carried  on 
without  engineer  yiove. 
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Cotton  has  been  ginned  by  electricity  at  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanioal  College  of  Alabama 
(U,  S.  A.),  thus  furnishing  an  entirely  new  appli- 
cation of  this  marvellous  form  of  power.  For  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  transmission  of  power 
by  eleotricity,  the  class  in  eleotrioal  engineering 
under  the  direction  of  their  professor,  A.  F.  MoKiesick, 
connected  the  generator  at  the  dynamo  room  of  the 
college  with  (be  motor  at  the  Statum  farm  by  a 
wire  3,000  feet  in  length,  the  distance  between  the 
college  and  the  farm.  By  running  the  dynamo  at 
the  college,  the  motor  at  the  farm  did  the  work 
of  the  ten-horse  power  engine  formerly  used.  It 
ground  oats  and  corn  for  cow  feed,  and  ginned 
cotton,  doing  the  woik  in  a simple,  effective  manner 
with  small  percentage  of  loss.— Indian  Agriculturst 
.Tune  Uth, 
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THE  TEA  SEASONS  OF  INDIA 
AND  CHINA. 

A correspondent  asks: — “Can  you  let  m3  know 
when  the  Indian  and  China  tea  seasons  oommenoe 
and  end  respectively  ? ” In  a recent  article  we 
indicated  that  the  tea  seasons  for  India  and 
China  ran  from  1st  June  of  one  year  to  31st 
May  of  the  succeeding  year.  On  that  occasion 
we  noticed  the  figures  for  total  deiveries  of  tea 
fn  Loudon.  Deliveries  for  exp  rt  were  included; 
and  as  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  tea 
exported  from  London  is  China,  that  country 
was  in  total  deliveries  slightly  in  advanoe  of 
Ceylon.  When  it  oomes  to  deliveries  for  home 
consumption,  however,  we  find  the  case3  reversed. 
The  figures  and  the  percentages,  for  India, 
Ceylon  and  China,  are  given  in  Gow,  Wilson  & 
Stanton’s  circular  issued  with  the  Observer  after 
the  arrival  of  last  mail.  The  relative  positions 
of  the  tea  from  each  country  consumed  in 
Britain  for  the  twelve  months  between  1st  June 
1891  and  3 1st  May  1892  were  as  follows:  — 

Indian  tea  lb.  105,356,293  51  per  cent. 

Ceylon  „ „ 58,299,737  28  ,, 

China  &c.,„  „ 43,584,433  21 

In  the  previous  season  the  percentage  of  China 
was  29  agaiost  20  for  Oeyion,  so  that  now  tor  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  tea  consumption  in  Britain 
the  produot  of  Ceylon  has  been  used  more  largely 
than  that  of  China.  CeyloD,  in  truth,  is  gaining 
even  on  India  ; for  whereas  the  percentage  of  Indian 
tea  consumed  was  53  in  1889-90,  it  was  only  51 
in  the  past  two  year3  Ceylon  rising  in  the  three 
years  from  16  to  28  per  cent,  and  China  goiog 
down  from  31  per  cent  to  21.  Meantime,  increas- 
iug  proportions  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  tea  are 
competing  with  China  in  the  export  trade  as  well, 
the  figures  iu  last  season  being  for  Indian  tea 
4,141,000  1b-;  Ceylon  2,998,000  ' b.  or  very  nearly  3 
millions;  China  29,541  0001b.  While  China  has  been 
stationary  in  the  past  two  seasons,  the  increase 
in  Indian  has  been  from  2,327,000  lb.  and  in  Oeylou 
from  1,426,000  lb.,  the  export  in  this  case  having 
doubled. 

Our  local  tea  season  is  coincident  with  the 
oalendar  year,  as  we  have  no  such  close  winter 
seasons  as  influence  growth  in  India  and  China; 
but  it  is  convenient  that  the  figures  for  Ceylon  tea 
should  be  compared  with  those  for  Indian  and 
China,  not  only  for  the  years  ending  31st  December 
but  for  the  seasons  closing  on  31st  May. 


THE  AMSTERDAM  CINCHONA  AUCTIONS. 

Amsterdam,  June  9. 

Of  the  Java  bark  offered  at  today’s  auotion3  1,753 
packages  sold  at  somewhat  lower  values,  the  unit 
not  averaging  over  6 cents,  or  Id  to  1 l-16ths  d.  per 
lb.  Manufacturers’  stem  and  branch  barks,  original 
anil  renewed,  bought  11  to  82  cents  (equal  to  2d  to  Is 
2Jd  per  lb.)  ; ditto  root  15  to  43  cents  (equal  to  2jd 
to  7Jd  per  lb.) ; druggists’  bark  in  quills,  broken  quills 
and  chips  11  to  52  cents  (equal  to  23  to  9£d  per  lb  ); 
and  ditto  root,  12  to  19  cents  (equal  to  2d  to  3jd 
per  lb.)  The  largest  bnyer  was  the  Auerbach  faotory, 
then  followed  Gustav  Briegleb  and  Matthes  & Bor- 
meester. — Chemist  and  Druggist. 


CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

HANKOW. 

Consular  Christopher  T.  Gardener  addresses  his 
report  on  Hankow  trade  in  1891  to  the  Marqnis  of 
Salisbury  on  March  14th.  Mr.  Gardner  reports : — 

EXPORTS. 

The  exports  that  show  an  increase  over  1890  are 
native  cloth,  musk,  nut-galls,  wood-oil,  opium,  black 
tea,  brick  tea,  and  sundries.  The  exports  that  show 


a decrease  are  coal,  fungus,  gypsum,  hemp,  bides, 
mediciner,  tea- oil,,  rice,  rhubarb,  silk,  vegetable  tallow, 
tia-tablets,  tea-dust,  tobacco,  varnish,  white  wax. 

Black  Tea. — The  export  of  Black  Tea  shows  a slight 
increase  in  quantity  of  1,181,669  lb.  over  lv90,  snd 
the  larger  proportionate  increase  in  value  of  £550,976. 
Th9  increase  is  due  to  an  increased  consumption  of 
tea  in  Russia,  and  to  the  home  markets  being  more 
fully  stocked  at  the  end  of  1891  than  »t  the  close  of 
1890.  At  home  there  was  undoubtedly  a diminished 
consumption  of  China  tea,  owing  to  the  competition  of 
India  and  Ceylon. 

The  export  of  Black  Tea  during  the  last  six  years 
has  been  as  follows  : — 


1891 68.590,451  1888 77,452,441 

’90 67,342,334  ’87 84,566,084 

’89 75,740,133  ’86 .90,232,956 

The  following  table  shows  the  destination  of  the 
aas  exported  from  this  durine  the  last  six  years: — 

Chinese  Ports 
for  Abroad, 
lb. 

33,659,985 
30,012,603 
43,032,792 
40,693,012 
50,675,030 
41,121.585 


Year. 

London. 

Odessa. 

lb. 

lb. 

1891 

10,463,466 

24,467,000 

’90 

11,314,300 

22  742,241 

’89 

16.051,022 

16,797  177 

’88 

21,857,360 

16,002,057 

’87 

22,742,233 

11,148,487 

’86 

39,545,472 

9,898,867 

The  prosperity  of  Russia,  which  up  to  this  summer 
bad  been  proceeding  by  leaps  and  bounds,  led  to  tea 
purchasers  here  competing  with  great  eagerness  for 
tbe  firot  fine  crops  of  tea  for  tbo  Russian  market. 
It  was  further  believed  that  the  crops  of  finest  tea 
were  extraordinarily  good  in  quality  and  also  short 
in  quantity.  This  led  to  unheard  of  prices  being  paid, 
as  much  even  as  TIs.  90  per  picul,  or  about 
3s  6d  per  1 lb.  The  high  prioes  paid  at 
the  beginning  of  the  oeason  increased  the  average 
value  of  all  the  tea  exported,  though  the  prices  ranged 
very  low  at  the  end  of  tbe  season,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  probability  of  there  being  a bad  harvest  in 
Russia  began  to  be  known,  the  demand  in  Russia 
for  tea  having  in  1891,  even  more  than  in  previous  years, 
fixed  the  market  selling  price.  Much  of  i he  tea  sent  to 
London  was  for  the  Russian  market,  and  tbo  fall  in  value 
of  the  paper  rouble  from  2s  4d  in  June  to  Is  lOd  in 
November  caused  the  teas  rent  later  in  the  season,  in 
spite  oftheir  lower  price,  to  be  an  unfortunate  specula, 
tion  for  those  who  exported  them. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a slight  inorease  in 
1891  of  Black  Tea  sent  to  China  ports  over  that  in 
1890.  Part  of  this  inorease  is  accounted  for  by  the  faot 
that  much  of  the  tea  that  used  (o  reaoh  lJussiau  Siberia 
from  this  by  way  of  the  Han  River,  Fauoh’eng,  and 
Ninghsia,  not  appearing  in  the  returns  of  the  maritime 
customs,  now  goes  to  its  destination  by  the  longer  but 
easier  route  of  Tientsin  and  Kalgan,  to  do  which  it  is 
oarried  to  Tientsin  from  this  in  steamers,  and  is  entered 
in  the  books  of  the  martime  customs.  New  fisoal  arrange- 
ments in  Siberia  have  added  to  the  effect  of  an  easier 
route  to  transfer  the  trade  away  from  that  by  Fanch’eng 
to  that  by  Tientsin- 

Odessa  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  depot  of  the 
Kussim  tea  trade,  and  a certain  quantity  of  tea  that 
used  to  reach  Russia  through  Tientsin  and  Mongolia 
now  finds  its  way  to  Russia  by  Odessa.  This  will  be 
more  and  more  the  case  as  the  internal  communica- 
tions from  Odessa  are  improved.  Russian  transport 
vessels  carrying  the  Russian  reliefs  to  Wladiwostook 
and  the  time-expired  men  from  Eastern  Siberia 
(Primorsk)  to  Russia  visit  Hankow  on  their  way  back 
and  fill  up  their  holdB  with  tea;  but  British  vessels 
hove  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  charters  to  oarry  tea 
from  this  to  Odessa. 

The  increase  in  brick  tea  of  3,000,000  lb.  is  pro- 
bably due  partly  to  toa  being  sent  by  way  of  Tientsin 
(iu  which  oase  it  appears  in  the  returns),  instead  of 
by  way  of  Fanch’eng  (when  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
returns),  and  partly  by  mere  fluctuation  of  trade. 

Log  tea,  and  inferior  tea  with  stalks,  paoked  iu  the 
shape  of  logs,  weighing  from  8 lb.  to  80  lb.  each, 
wrapped  in  the  leaves  of  the  “ bambusa  latifolia,’’  and 
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reduced  in  bulk  by  binding  the  leg  with  split  bamboo,  a 
new  article  of  commerce,  was  exported  from  this  last 
year  to  Chinese  poits  to  the  value  of  £548. 

Sundries. — The  increase  in  sundries  is  due  to 
three  items ; beans  for  the  man  .facture  ot  soy. 
£10,000;  copper  for  tribute,  over  £44,000;  and 
wood  poies,  £110,000.  The  last  increase  is  interest- 
ing. Wood  poles  cannot  be  brought  down  to  this 
port  under  transit  certificate.  The  rea- on  for  excep- 
ting timber  from  the  privilege  given  by  tbe  Chinese 
Government  is  that  the  forest  regions  are  sparsely  in- 
habited, and  sufficiently  policed  for  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  bo  able  to  ensure  adequate  protection  to  per- 
sons sent  there  to  purcha'e  timber. 

Timbeb. — For  many  years  the  high  transit  duties  ini. 
posed, amounting  often  to  over  100  per  cent.,  ad  valorem, 
checked  tbe  trade  in  timber,  which  the  natural  fea:ures 
of  the  country — steep  declines  easily  formed  into 
timber  shoots  and  swift  torrent  capable  of  floating  the 
timber  to  navigable  streams — should  have  facilitated, 
and  which  the  very  low  charge  for  labour  in  tbe 
forest  regions  should  have  made  profitable.  Lately, 
however,  these  inland  trausit  dues  have  been  lightened, 
and  the  consequence  has  been  an  enormous  extension 
of  the  timber  trade  here.  Most  of  tbe  timber  goes 
down  river  in  the  form  of  huge  rafts.  These  rafts, 
with  the  huts  erected  on  them  for  the  raftsmen,  look- 
ing like  floating  islands,  are  a remarkable  feature  of 
the  river  landscape  of  the  Tangtsze;  and  the  floating 
timber  yards  where  these  rafts  are  lashed  together 
reach  (beginning  about  feur  miles  above  this  Consulate) 
for  some  six  miles  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Yargtsze. 
The  value  of  these  rafts  must  bo  enormous  but  they 
do  not  appear  in  the  trade  returns  of  this  port.  Owing 
to  the  increase  ol  both  rafts  and  foreign  shipping  at 
this  port,  collision  between  the  rafts  and  foreign  vessels 
at  anchor  here  were  at  one  time  lrfquerit,  giving  rise 
to  acrimonious  and  troublesome  disputes.  I accord- 
ingly, in  the  spring  of  1890,  persuaded  the  Chinese 
authorities  to  make  the  following  four  rules  fer  rafts:  — 

(1)  All  rafts  must  be  provided  with  strong  mooring 
tackle. 

(2)  No  rafts  must  get  under  weigh  except  early  in 
the  morniDg. 

(3)  No  rafts  are  to  get  under  weigh  in  threatening 
Weather. 

(4)  All  rafts  must  float  down  the  south  bank  of 
the  river,  merchant  steamers  and  lorchas  here  being 
anchored  on  the  north  bank. 

These  regulations  worked  well,  and  there  were  conse- 
quently no  oollhions  from  March.  1890,  till  June, 
1891,  but  in  that  month,  owing  to  Teshest  and  the 
raft  employes  not  using  sufficiently  strong  tackle,  some 
rafts  broke  from  their  moorings  and  endangered  our 
shipping.  I accordingly  invited  a deputation  of  raft 
owners  to  meet  me,  and  explained  that  it  was  to  their 
interest  to  force  their  employes  to  abide  by  these 
rules.  They  saw  the  force  of  my  argument,  and  gave 
mo  a written  guarantee  that  they  would  insist  on  the 
raftsmen  they  employed  adhering  strictly  to  the 
regulations.  There  has  consequently  been  no  collision 
since. 

The  poles  appearing  in  the  maritime  customs  returns 
were  sent  down  to  trc»4*^y;ts  lower  down  the  river 
by  British  and  American  lorchas,  and  by  junks  chartered 
for  that  purpose  by  British  subjoc's  and  American 
oitizens,  who  have  the  right  to  charter  junks  for 
treaty  ports  and  pay  on  tbe  charges  of  such  junks  dues 
according  to  the  treaty  tariff.  The  expansion  or  con- 
traction of  this  trade  will  depend  as  to  whether  the 
maritime  customs  or  ihe  native  customs  give  the  greater 
facilities  for  exporting  the  timber. 

Coal. — There  was  a very  slight  decrease  in  the 
export  of  native  coal.  Coalfields  exist  in  the  hills  from 
here  to  at  least  Chungking,  a dist  nee  of  over  600 
mile?.  They  are  probably  tbe  largest  coalfields  in 
the  world,  but  as  yet  have  produced  no  fuel  suitable 
for  use  with  machinery  such  as  that  at  present  here. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  search  for  a more  suitable 
kind,  and  doub' less  machinery  will  be  ultimately  ad- 
apted to  th<  coal  moat  easily  procurable,  and  the  export 
of  this  commodity  will  be  a largo  one.  Coal  mines 
n this  region  are  worked  in  a very  primitive  method, 
nd  as  yet  only  surface  cal  has  come  to  the  market. 


Tea  Oil  is  used  both  for  purpos  s of  light  and  food. 
The  decrease  ;n  exports  has  bem  progressive,  and 
?s  probably  due  to  tbe  fact  of  other  iliuminaDts,  such 
as  k’toeeLe  oil,  coming  into  favour. 

The  short  export  of  Tea  tablets  was  probably  due  to 
the  tamiue  in  Russia.  Tea  tablets  being  exported 
after  tbe  leaf-tea  season  is  over,  and  being  consumed 
by  the  Russiau  commercial  classes  as  a luxury  the 
exp  rt  of  them  is  particularly  liable  to  be  affected 
by  the  prosperity  or  otherwise  of  Russia’s  commerce. 

Tbe  decrease  in  tbs  export  of  Tea-dust  of  over  60 
psr  cent,  is  serious.  All  the  tea-dust  exported  from 
this  went  to  Great  Britsiu,  to  flavour  Indian  teas. 
The  decrease  is  due  to  two  facts— first,  tbe  consu- 
ming classes  ary  getting  accustomed  to  the  flavour  of 
Indian  tea,  and  cons-  quently  the  dust  is  not  so  much 
in  demand  with  oar  grocers  for  giving  it  tbe  flavour 
of  Cniuese  tea;  and,  secondly,  the  tea  growers  of 
Ceylon  have  been  successful  in  producing  a flavouring 
tea  which,  blended  with  the  Indian  tea,  suits  tbe 
palates  of  our  consumers. 

As  eany  as  1880  I reported  to  tbe  Foreign  Office 
my  opinion  that  the  competition  of  Indian  tea  would 
injuriously  affect  the  export  of  Chinese  tea,  but  it 
was  not  till  1885  that  I was  sent  officially  to  this 
Consular  district.  1 at  once  pointed  out  to  the  Viceroy 
try-  tears  as  to  the  Hankow  tea  trade,  ar.d  urged  on 
his  Excellency  the  desirability  of  fostering  the  pro- 
duction of  other  commodities  that  would  make  up 
for  the  inevitable  decay  of  the  tea  trade.  I pointed 
out  to  him  that  the  hopes  of  Russia’s  supplying 
England’s  place  as  a tea  purchaser  were  illneive, 
and  recommended  to  his  consideration  the  three  pro- 
duels  of  rhea  fibre,  silk  and,  tobacco.  With  regard 
to  rhea  fibre  as  yet  attempts  to  export  it  have  been 
unsuccesBiul,  either  because  Indian  competition  has 
been  too  keen,  or  because  the  Chinese  have  not  ac- 
quired the  art  of  decorticating  it  so  as  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  e ur  manufacturers. 

FOREIGN  IMPORTS. 

In  Metals  the  increase  has  been  all  along  the  line, 
except  in  tbe  case  -of  pig-Lad,  and  as  most  of  the 
pig-iead  imported  is  used  for  lining  the  boxes  in 
which  tea  is  exported,  tbe  import  of  lead  will  naturally 
decline  with  the  diminution  of  the  export  of  tea. 

The  increase  in  the  import  of  Window  Glass  is  also 
progressive,  and  will  probably  continue,  as  the  Chinese 
find  its  superiority  for  window  panes  to  the  paper 
panes  generally  used  in  Dative  houses,  and  as  the 
increase  in  wealth  renders  more  of  the  natives  able 
to  afford  it. 

The  increase  in  the  import  of  Needles  is  also  pro- 
gressive, aDd  will  probably  continue,  our  needles  being 
far  cheaper  and  handier  than  the  native  needles,  and 
though  the  import  in  1891  reached  the  respectable 
figure  of  over  635  000  000,  it  has  not  yet  reached  its 
limit.  There  are  still  plsces  in  the  inUrior  of  the 
region  supplied  from  here  where  our  needles  are  un- 
known, and  whence  in  course  of  time  they  will  oust 
the  native  needles  as  they  have  done  in  other  regions 
of  China. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  import  of  Kerosine  Oil 
is  noteworthy.  The  following  are  the  amounts  imported 


during  the  last 

fix  years : — 

Gallons. 

1886  ... 

••• 

...  3,715,810 

1887  ... 

... 

...  3,202,550 

1888  ... 

...  1,674,060 

1889  ... 

...  •• 

...  2,241,390 

1890  ... 

...  ••• 

...  3,045,460 

1891  ... 

... 

...  5,753,028 

The  use  of  kercsiue  oil  is  discouraged  by  the  Chinese 
authorities  from  the  very  praiseworthy  motives  of 
preventing  fires,  yet  its  cheapness  causes  a great 
demand.  I think  this  fact  ought  to  encourage  our 
manufacturers.  There  is  in  this  Consular  distriot  a 
Hrge  possible  market  for  our  goods,  if  only  our  people 
would  think  a little  less  of  what  they  want  to  sell, 
and  a little  more  CE  what  the  Chinese  want  to  buy. 

WUHU. 

Consul  Colin  M.  Ford  addresses,  on  March  11 , his 
report  on  the  trade  of  Wnhu  for  the  year  1891,  which 
stites: — * * * 
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Green  Tea  ia  the  only  other  article  of  any  importance 
of  which  the  export  appears  to  be  groyning.  In  1890 
the  quantity  exported  had  risen  from  3,244  lb.,  valued 
at  £172,  in  1889,  to  47,641  lb.,  of  the  value  of  £1,617, 
a very  notable  ad,ance;  and  in  1891  there  was  a 
still  further  improvement,  the  export  having  been 
67,261  lb.,  valued  at  £2,521.  This  is  still  far  short 
of  what  the  export  of  this  article  used  to  be  in  the 
early  years  of  loreign  trade  at  this  port,  bnt  it  shows 
a steady  tendency  to  return  to  the  former  level.  Black 
tea,  on  the  other  hand,  continues  to  decline,  the  export 
having  fallen  to  242,470  lb.,  valued  at  £11  363,  from 
256,412  lb.,  valued  at  £13,135  in  1890,  in  which  year 
there  had  already  bi  en  a considerable  fa  II  from  310,133  lb. 
valued  at  £20,278  in  1889.— L.  and  C.  Express,  June  3rd. 



PLANTING  NOTES. 

In  the  Grocer  Mr.  Janies  Llewellyn  Hughes,  once 
a tea  planter,  and  still  kindly  remembered  in  the 
tea  districts  of  India,  points  out  that  from  an  analysis 
of  the  accounts  of  eighty  joint  stock  companies  regis- 
tered in  Calcutta,  and  representing  au  aggregate  in- 
vested capital  of  112,54,58,150,  a total  net  profit  for 
the  year  1891  was  made  of  El, 252, 605,  or  4 88  per  cent, 
on  the  capital.  "This,’’  he  8«ys,  “compares  with 
2 54  per  cent.,  or  larely  2J  per  c uts.,  paid  in  1890 
and  418  per  cent,  in  1889.’’  We  believe  it  is  no  stcre 
that  Mr.  Lloweilyn-Hugues  is  not  enamoured  of  tea 
planting  as  a n muuerative  occupation  aud  he  points 
out  with  something  like  triumph  that  there  were 
eighteeu  companies  that  made  an  actual  loss  of  from 
2 per  cent,  to  3 62  per  cent.  Mr.  Llewellyn-Hughes, 
in  his  reference  to  the  poor  return  paid  by  maDy  of 
these  Calcutta  companies,  omits  to  mention  certain 
gardens,  like  the  Bargang  Company,  Acsam,  the 
Nedeern,  Western  Dooare,  which  have,  aocordmg 
to  the  Pioneer,  paid  steady  dividends  of  20  per  cent, 
and  the  Matelli  Company,  which  has  paid  as  much 
as  40  per  cent,  to  its  shareholders.  But  Mr.  Llewtllyn- 
Hnghes  might  with  advantage  turn  his  attention  to 
the  Loudon  Tea  Companies  lor  the  other  side  of  the 
picture.  A table  supplied  by  Mr.  Ernest  Tye,  giving 
the  results  of  woking  in  1891,  shows  that  the  fifteen 
companies  who  have  published  their  reports,  with  ai. 
aggregate  oaprtal  of  £1.094,057  and  a planted  area  of 
22,814  acres  of  tea  have  realised  net  profits  which 
amount  to  £89,204,  or  equivalent  to  a dividend  of  8 15 
per  cent  on  the  whole  capital  iuvested.  This  indicates 
conclusively,  Mr.  Hughes  notwithstanding,  that,  by 
economy  of  working  and  careful  manufacture  of  really 
good  teas,  tea  planting  in  India  as  an  industry  can 
hold  its  own  aga'nst  any  country,  and  is  not  to  be 
despised  as  a remunerative  investment. 

I am  glad  to  Bee  from  “Planter’s”  letter  that  in 
South  Wynaad  tea  cultivation  is  being  extended.  I 
did  not  feuow  that  the  particular  Cumpany  referred 
to  had  any  intention  of  go  ng  in  for  new  clearings. 
I cm  only  hope  that  their  example  may  be  followed 
by  others  more  timid,  and  still  doubting.  I have  also 
heard  that  activity  in  tea  cultivation  has  again  com- 
menced in  another  part  of  Wynaad.  Very  glad  was 
I to  get  this  nows,  as  it  is  hence  that  I expect  to 
see  the  facts  and  figures  come,  which  shall  convert 
Didymus  and  his  following. 

During  the  year  1891  the  number  of  emigrants 
(coolies  almost  entirely)  from  the  Madras  Presidency 
was  146,554.  This  number  does  not  include  5,203  who 
proceeded  from  the  Gaujam  district  to  Assam.  I men- 
tion these  facts  incidentally,  in  case  any  should  say 
it  is  impossible  to  got  labour  in  Southern  India. — 
“St.  Louis”  in  Madras  Times. 

ANNUAL  REVIEW  OF  INDIAN  AND 
CEYLON  TEA. 

38,  Mincing  Lane,  June  1892. 

The  completion  of  the  twelve  months  ending  31st 
May — which  custom  and  convenience  have  made 
the  limits  of  the  season— affords  an  opportunity  of 
reviewing  the  position,  and  of  publishing,  with  the 
permission  of  Proprietors,  a tabulated  statement  of 
results. 


Progress,  more  or  less  uniform,  marks  the  record. 
A larger  area  under  plant : increased  productiveness 
both  in  India,  and  in  Ceylon : a somewhat  lowered 
cost  of  production : and  a marked  advance  in  con- 
sumption at  home  and  abroad, — stand  on  the  credit 
side  of  the  account.  On  the  other  side  must  be 
set  the  reduced  average  of  market  rates  due  partly 
to  the  fact  that  heavier  crops  have  only  been 
secured  at  some  cost  of  quality,  and  partly 
to  the  movement  in  the  direction  of  lower 
value  which  has  of  late  affected  so  many  other 
kinds  of  imported  produce.  Over-production  there 
certainly  has  not  been,  as  yet ; for  we  carry  forward 
stocks  smaller  by  18  million  lb.  than  existed  10 
years  ago,  on  which  to  work  a business  larger  by 
42  million  lb.  per  annum  than  it  was  then ; and  in 
none  of  the  world's  markets  are  there  supplies  in 
reserve  for  contingencies. 

But  while  there  has  been  progress,  it  has  not  been 
entirely  in  one  direction  : there  have  been  backward 
movements  also,— still,  at  no  time  has  there  been 
stagnation ; and  we  place  on  record  the  growing 
interest  which  attaches  to  Indian  and  Ceylon  tea  as 
a sign  of  vitality  auguring  well  for  the  future. 

The  attention  which  has  been  directed  to  British- 
grown  tea  through  the  public  press — whether  by 
the  accurate  comments  of  the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer 
in  recent  Budget  statements  ; by  those  who  re- 
present the  planting  community  ; or  by  other 
whose  business  it  is  to  gauge  the  public  taste 
and  feed  it  with  lavish  advertisement — beyond 
question  is  a contributory  cause  of  the  life  and 
movement  in  our  markets.  A more  substantial  reason, 
some  think,  is  to  be  found  in  the  policy  adopted 
by  producers  of  selling  with  a free  hand  on  arrival, 
which  practically  compels  those  engaged  in  the  trade 
to  fix  their  attention  on  the  market.  At  times  it  is 
true,  this  cannot  be  done  without  disturbance  of  price, 
but  in  the  long  run  it  attracts  operators  and  retains 
them.  The  seller’s  necessity  is  the  buyer’s  opportunity ; 
and  neither  capital  nor  industry  will  be  drawn  into 
a market  offering  few  chances  for  their  profitable 
employment. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a cause  operating  to 
div  rt  Dealers’  capital,  and  to  lessen  tho  number  of 
those  willing  to  carry  stocks.  We  refer  to  the  gradual 
gravitation  of  the  trade  of  the  country  into  the  hands 
of  great  Co-operative  Societies,  Packet  Companies, 
and  large  retail  distributors  who  make  a speciality  of 
tea.  Their  business  bus  been  acquired  at  the  expense 
of  the  grocer,  and  therefore  of  the  Wholesale  Dealer  ; 
bnt  unlike  the  Dealer  they  are  not,  as  a rule,  stock- 
holders, preferring  to  follow  rather  than  to  anticipate 
the  market.  It  is  obvious  that  this  may  evei  tually 
have  resu  ts  not  yet  contemplated  : it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  for  those  who  realize  the  important 
function  fulfilled  by  the  Dealers  as  holders  of 
sock,  to  consider  how  their  position  can  be 
strengthened,  in  order  that  the  buying  power  of  the 
Trade  may  be  kept  up  to  our  requirements.  The  profit 
divisible  among  those  engaged  in  re-selling  and  dic- 
tributing  is  not  what  it  used  to  be,  and  it  is  unequally 
divided — a very  small  profit  being  made  by  those  who 
strictly  confine  themselves  to  wholesale  trade,  the 
retailer  taking  all  the  test.  This  is  a result  out  of 
proportion  to  the  capital  and  experience  brought  into 
the  business  by  old  and  wealthy  firms  ; and  it  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  some  are  either  retir- 
ing or  ceasing  to  operate  as  formerly  One  difficulty 
is  that  their  purchases  being  ear-marked,  so  to  speak, 
by  the  Public  Salo  record,  excessive  competition  com- 
pels them  to  deal  at  the  barest  margin  of  profit  : the 
remedy  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  development  of 
business  by  private  contract  as  well  as  in  the  Sale 
Re  m.  Some  large  Importers  encourage  this,  others 
prefer  to  keep  entirely  to  Publio  Sale — it  is  a subject 
on  which  opinions  naturally  differ — but  the  volume 
of  supply  is  now  so  vast  that  sellers  could  create  a 
market  outside  the  Auct'on  Room,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  in  touch  with  the  new  olass  of  buyers  tvho 
have  become  such  an  important  element  in  the  Trade. 

We  pass  from  considerations  which  press  more 
directly  upon  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  safeguard 
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the  interests  of  sellers  here,  to  the  wider  question 
of  consumption — its  progress  in  the  past  and  probable 
expansion  in  the  future. 

The  total  increase  of  12J  millions  in  the  De- 
liveries tells  of  growth,  and  we  do  not  think  its 
limit  has  been  reached,  though  to  some  extent  the 
heavy  clearances  may  be  due,  as  they  have  been 
previously,  to  low  prices. 

Going  into  details,  we  see  that  7g  millions  more 
of  Indian,  18J  millions  more  of  Ceylon,  and  131? 
millions  less  of  China  have  been  taken.  The  con- 
tinuous increase  in  the  use  of  Ceylon  tea  is  the 
feature  of  the  year : that  it  has  occurred  without 
checking  the  use  of  Indian  is  most  satisfactory  to 
all  who  refuse  to  regard  their  respective  interests 
as  antagonistic. 

We  have  alluded  to  low  prices  as  a possible  cause 
of  the  large  Deliveries,  but  we  think  that  the  more 
general  use  of  Ceylon  and  Indian  combined  is  so 
raising  the  character  of  the  tea  supplied  to  the 
public  that  it  is  becoming  a more  popular  beverage. 
The  average  annual  consumption  per  head  of  the 
population  is  5§  lb.,  but  the  average  quantity  used 
by  an  adult  tea-drinker  is  about  12  lb.  per  annum, 
and  by  a household  which  includes  children  probably 
8 lb.  per  head — it  follows,  therefore,  that  a large 
portion  of  the  population  consume  very  little  at 
all,  so  there  is  still  a good  margin  for  increase  in 
the  aggregate  amount  consumed.  But  while  this 
may  be  so  with  regard  to  tea  as  a whole,  a re- 
ference to  statistics  shows  that  the  proportion  of 
British-grown  tea  used  in  the  U.  K.  is  still  insuffi- 
cient to  absorb  all  that  we  are  likely  to  receive. 
During  1891  the  proportion  rose  from  72  per  cent 
to  80  per  cent:  and  by  April  of  this  year  it  ad- 
vanced to  84  per  cent ; but  this  rate  only  represents 
176  million  lb.  out  of  the  total  of  210  millions  which 
may  be  used  at  home  during  the  coming  year, 
leaving  a considerable  surplus,  for  which  we  must 
hope  to  find  buyers  outside  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  need  of  fostering  trade  with  other  markets 
becomes,  therefore,  more  pressing  than  ever,  and  it 
is  encouraging  to  find  evidence  that  efforts  made 
in  the  past — whether  individual  or  associated — are 
now  bearing  fruit. 

The  export  of  Indian  from  London  has  risen  to 
4£  million  lb.,  and  of  Ceylon  to  3J  million  lb.  in 
the  season,  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Constanti- 
nople being  the  principal  buyers,  with  a steadily 
growing  demand,  though  still  too  much  limited  by 
price.  In  most  parts  of  the  world  with  which  we 
trade  our  teas  are  gaining  repute,  and  although  the 
Australasian  buyers  have  not  taken  much  more  than 
in  1890-1,  a trade  is  being  developed  with  Western 
Asia  through  the  agency  of  Bombay  houses  which 
will  be  of  great  benefit,  as  it  absorbs  a class  of  tea 
with  which  our  market  is  often  over-supplied.  The 
importance  of  bringing  our  tea  into  notice  in  other 
centres  of  commerce  is  so  manifest,  that  no  opportunity 
— such  as  the  coming  Chicago  Exhibition — should 
be  lost;  and  it  would  be  well  if  India  and  Ceylon  could 
act  in  concert,  for  however  natural  it  is  for  individual 
action  to  be  inspired  by  individualiuterest,  the  facts  are 
that  the  two  Industries  have  practically  become  one  and 
that  those  who  buy  for  trade  purposes  are  unmoved  by 
sentiment,  and  take  whichever  growth  happens  to  be  the 
cheaper,  provided  it  be  suitable,  the  source  of  supply 
being  to  them  comparatively  speaking  a matter  of 
indifference.  The  United  States  offer  the  widest  field 
for  enterprise ; but  as  only  8 or  10  millions  out  of 
the  90  million  lb  annually  used  there  are  black  tea, 
and  as  the  preference  shown  for  unfermented  kinds 
ia  almost  certainly  due  to  soma  property  of  the  water, 
which  makes  them  the  more  palatable — progress  must 
needs  be  slow,  unless  Producers  lire  willing  to  take 
the  risk  of  making  tea  resembling  Oolong,  to  suit 
the  national  taste.  In  course  of  time,  a market  would 
probably  be  found  for  a large  quantity  ; the  risk  would 
be,  that  failing  buyers  in  the  States,  such  tea  would 
be  difficult  to  sail  elsewhere.  Many  Proprislore,  how- 
ever, may  be  willing  to  make  experiments  on  a small 
soale,  and  show  that,  if  called  upon,  they  can  meet 
the  demand  from  all  quarters  of  the  world. 

From  the  subject  of  consumption  we  pass  to  consider 
what  class  of  tea  will  prove  most  profitable  to  produce. 


The  course  of  the  market  seems  to  justify  the 
opinion  we  have  repeatedly  expressed  that  a gradual, 
if  slow,  re-action  from  tbe  craze  for  mere  • cheap- 
ness” is  taking  place.  It  is  true  that  very  low- 
pricel  teas  are  advertized,  bnt,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, they  are  not  pushed  by  the  counterman 
er  by  tbe  agent, and  we  believe  are  not  extensively  said 
outside  London  and  a few  large  cities — and  there  is 
evidence  that  consumers  are  learning  that  the  best 
tra  is  the  most  economical  to  use.  To  those  who 
closely  watch  the  opera1  ions  of  tbe  principal  retail 
distributors — usually  oredited  with  succeeding  by  the 
attractive  power  of  a low  quotation — it  is  instructive 
to  Dote  that  they  are,  notwithstanding,  among  the 
Lrgest  buyers  of  good  tea,  making  liquor  the  criterion 
of  value. 

But  while  we  put  forward  this  view  with  some  con- 
fidence, we  do  not  suggest  that  it  will  repay  all 
growers  to  shorten  their  crops  in  the  endeavour  to 
miilresuch  teas  as  now  command  ldgb  prices.  A great 
vaiiety  in  the  character  and  value  of  supplies  is 
necessary  ; and  until  the  average  retail  price  is 
more  generally  raised  by  the  drift  of  pnblio  opinion 
in  favour  of  a good  article  instead  of  a •*  cheap” 
one,  it  would  be  opposed  to  experience  to  expeot 
that  present  prices  of  fine  tea  will  rule  with  any 
considerable  increase  in  their  supply.  Still,  the 
margin  between  the  value  of  a good  crop  and  a 
bad  one  is  now  so  wide  as  to  represent  tbe  difference 
between  a fair  profit  and  none  at  all— and  so  long  as 
there  is  no  actual  shortness  in  the  total  supply  (which 
would  at  once  alter  the  range  of  prices)  we  think 
market  rates  will  tend  ia  that  direction. 

We  do  not  advise  growers  to  set  themselves  the  task 
of  muking  any  particular  type  of  tea,  for  although  in 
recent  years  a preference  has  been  shown  for  fully- 
fermented,  deep  coloured  kinds,  of  late  there  has  been 
some  re-action  in  favour  of  high -flavoured,  pungent 
varieties,  of  Ceylon  as  well  as  of  Indian— and  we 
therefore  recommended  each  one  to  make  that  kind 
which  experience  has  taught  him  his  soil,  plant  and 
appliances  are  best  fitted  to  produce. 

One  point  is  c ear,  viz.:  that  every  one  who  has 
alrtady  made  a name  for  a speciality,  or  for  fine  tea, 
should  aim  at  keeping  it,  and  take  no  risk  by  change  : 
the  reputation  of  a mark  still  counts  hr  much,  and 
buyers  pay  most  attenion  to  those  one  which  they 
can  depend  for  regularity  of  quality  and  character 
from  season  to  season.  This  applies  with  special  force 
to  certain  estates  tu  Assam  and  Ceylon,  and  to  many 
in  Darjeeling,  of  which  it  maybe  said — wi  bent  any 
disparagement  cf  other  gardens  or  districts  which 
have  their  own  mirits — that  their  finest  te»s  hold  an 
unassailable  position. 

It  is  espec  ally  desirable  lhat  from  f eylon  should 
come  more  frequently  invoices  containing  fim  ly  sorted 
tea — not  of  fancy  character  as  specimens  of  the  tea- 
miker’s  art,  but  for  the  practical  purpose  of  lift- 
ing the  dead  level  of  market  quotations,  and  of 
giving  tbe  trade  something  to  talk  about  and  work 
upon.  Every  year  from  India  comes  a fair  supply  in 
bulk  of  “ Pekoe,”  selling  from  Is  Sd  to  2s,  and  of 
“ Broken  Pekoe,”  selling  from  2s  to  2a  6d  per  lb. : 
their  quotation  in  the  pubio  records  of  business  is 
of  great  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  imparts  elasticity 
to  the  value  of  good  teas  of  a lower  grade. 

The  prcgiess  cf  the  Ceylon  trade  is  shown  by  the 
following  statistics,  covcriDg  four  seasons. 


Year  ending  31st  May,  1892 

ImDort  64  million  lb. 

Do. 

do. 

1891 

„ 

Do. 

do. 

1890 

j>  ,,  ,, 

Do, 

do. 

1889 

)>  26§  ,,  „ 

Total  in  Auction  790,000  pkgs. 

Average  sale  price 

(•xclueive  of 

9Jd  per  lb. 

reprints) 

- 

(approximate) 

It  J J 

605,000 

15 

Hd 

ft  5 J 

450,000 

91 

» Hd 

|5  55 

381,500 

It 

„ 104d  „ 

Wai,  I as.  & Hy,  Thompson,  Brokers. 
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TEA  AND  COFFEE  IN  BHAMBO. 

In  Saturday’s  Burma  Gazette  there  are  some  papers 
published  relating  to  tea  and  coffee  plantation  in 
Bhamo.  Mr.  C.  W.  Palmer,  Deputy  Conservator  of 
Forests,  reports  that  he  considers  all  the  lower  ranges 
of  hills  between  Bhamo  and  Shwegu  and  also  in  the 
upper  defile  most  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  tea. 
Tea  is  grown  in  nearly  all  Kachin  villages  in  these 
hills  and  seems  to  flourish.  Tea  will  also,  he  thinks, 
do  well  on  the  highest  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy  as 
well  as  coffee  anywhere  above  flood-level.  Some  coffee 
plants  which  v/ere  put  out  in  the  forest  compound 
last  rains  are  doing  well.  He  recommends  that  a small 
plantation  be  started  in  Bhamo. 

Mr.  George,  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  says  that 
it  would  be  best  at  first  only  to  throw  open  for  tea 
and  coffee  cultivation  three  tracts,  as  they  are  nearer 
the  line  of  communication  than  others.  These  tracts 
are:  (1)  The  tract  between  the  Tapin  andNamtabet 

and  Namsiri  chaungs.  (2)  The  hills  east  of  the  third 
defile.  (3)  The  land  on  either  side  of  the  main 
Irrawaddy  anywhere  above  Shwein. 

The  Forest  Officer  says  these  are  good  for  tea  and 
coffee  cultivation.  These  tracts  all  lie  on  the  river, 
by  which  there  is  communication  either  by  boat  or 
launch.  Communication  by  land  is  in  most  instances 
impracticable.  There  are  no  large  villages  properly 
so  called  anywhere  ; and  if  labour  in  any  quantity 
is  required,  it  would  most  probably  have  to  be  im- 
ported. Provisions  would  have  to  be  got  up  by  river. 
Except  in  the  case  of  Tract  (1),  practically  provisions 
in  any  quantity  are  locally  unprocurable.  The  people 
barely  grow  enough  for  their  own  needs.  As  to  the 
terms  of  the  proclamation  Mr.  George  thinks  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  notify  that  land  said  to  be  suitable 
for  tea  and  coffee  is  -available  and  that  it  would  be 
leased  in  accordance  with  special  rules  made  by  the 
Financial  Commissioner.  Most  of  the  land  in  the 
tracts  is  overgrown  with  thick  jungle,  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bhamo,  and  it  would  take  some 
time  to  clear. — Rangoon  Gazette,  June  24th. 


NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

Tablet  Tea. — That  493,392  lb.  of  tablet  tea  should 
have  been  exported  from  the  port  of  Kiukiang  last 
year  4s  plain  indication  that  this  new  substitute  for 
brick  tea  is  popular.  Unlike  brick  tea  tablet  tea  is 
made  from  the  very  best  quality  of  tea  dust.  It  is 
formed,  by  pressure  alone,  into  small  cakes,  which 
are  perfectly  hard  and  solid  and  somewhat  resemble 
ohocolate  in  appearance.  The  material  is  not,  like 
brick  tea,  moistened  with  steam  before  being  com- 
pressed, and  the  flavour  is  not  in  any  way  impaired 
by  tbe  process  of  manufacture.  As  it  takes  up  little 
space,  and  is  most  udikely  to  get  spoilt  or  dam- 
aged, it  is  a convenient  form  of  tea  for  travellers, 
backwoodsmen,  or  armies  in  the  field,  and  the  Chinese 
at  present  have  the  control  of  the  market  in  it. 

English  Grown  Tea  at  the  International  Horti- 
cultural Exhibition — Last  Friday  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Connaught  visited  the  Indian  tea  gardens  at  Earl's 
court,  and  was  shown  the  manufacture  of  tea  in  its 
variong  stages  by  Mr.  Maogregor,  an  Iudian  tea  plan- 
ter. The  Duke  tasted  the  tea,  whioh  he  pronounced  to 
be  good.  The  Exhibition  bids  fair  to  eclipse  all  former 
Exhibitions  held  at  Earl’s  Court,  and  tbe  tea  garden 
and  factory  are  amongst  the  chief  attractions.  The 
small  hand-power  Jackson’s  tea  roller,  especially  made 
by  Messrs.  Marshall  and  Sons,  Limited,  for  the  Exhi- 
bition, is  doing  its  work  most  satisfactorily. 

The  Size  of  Tea  Chests. — The  efforts  that  are  now 
being  made  to  push  Ceylon  growths  in  Canada,  the 
States,  and  tbe  Continent  would  be  largely  aided  by 
the  growers  packing  their  teas  in  hslf-ohasts  of  about 
60  lb.  net.,  says  the  Produce  Markets’  Review.  It  cannot 
be  too  clearly  pointed  out  that  the  foreign  buyer  ob- 
jects to  cheats,  and  will  not  handle  them  if  he  can  avoid 
it,  but  takes  naturally  to  the  smaller  packages  equal  in 
weight  to  half-chests  of  China  tea,  to  which  he  has 
always  been  acoustomed. 

Produce  in  Bond. — According  to  the  “ B”  Bill  of 
Entry,  the  bonded  stock  of  tea  in  the  Customs  and 


Excise  warehouses  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  31st 
ult.,  was  74,098,210  lb.,  against  79,020,834  lb.,  on  the 
corresponding  date  of  last  lear  and  85,239,638  lb.,  in 
1890  ; of  cocoa,  12,340,666  lb.,  against  11,746,084  lb. 
and  12,584.730  lb-  ; coffee,  258,477  out,,  against  236,924 
c«t.  and  377,686  cwt. 

Last  Week’s  Tea  Market.— Of  last  week’s  tea 
market  the  Produce  Markets'  Review  says  : — “ The  me- 
dium grades  of  Iudian  especially  were  in  good  demand, 
aod  enhanced  values  were  in  most  oases  paid,  as  the 
stock  of  these  kinds  is  now  reduced  to  small  dimen- 
sions. A fairly  good  business  has  been  traneaoted  in 
the  lower  grades,  at  gradually  hardening  rates,  and, 
with  the  probable  absence  of  Rny  imports  of  impor- 
tance for  some  time  to  come,  it  is  Dot  unlikely  that 
higher  prices  will  be  obtainable  later  on.  Hitherto 
leaf  teas  have  offered  such  exceptional  value,  that 
broken  descriptions  have  been  comparatively  neglected, 
but  owing  to  the  advanced  rates  for  the  former,  dealers 
have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  the  use  of  broken  tea 
in  an  increased  proportion  ; hence  the  improved  de- 
mand, which  will  no  doubt  continue.” 

Cinnamon. — At  the  quarterly  sales  of  oinnamon  held 
last  week  1,800  bales,  18  parcels,  and  14  boxes  Ceylon 
were  offered,  and  importers  experienced  diffionlty  in 
disposing  of  their  consignments.  The  prices  were 
about  on  a par  with  those  of  the  Feb,  auctions  in  some 
instances,  hut  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  were  2d 
pfr  lb.  under  former  rates.  Out  of  the  quantity  at 
sale  not  more  than  two-thirds  were  sold  in  the  room, 
and  a large  portion  (580  hales)  of  “ unworked”  cinna- 
mon, included  with  the  amount  of  “fourths”  brought" 
forward,  was  realised  at  such  reduced  figures  as  from 
4d  to  7dper  lb-  Firsts  went  at  7d  to  10d.,  superior 
plantation  at  Is  2 4 to  Is  3d  seconds  at  63  to  8Jd  fiuest 
at  Is  2d  thirds  at  5|d  to  7£d  a few  up  to  91  and  lOd 
and  fourths  at  4|d  to  6£d  also  broken  (inboxes)  at  4£d 
to  5|ddotvn  to  3d  and2§d. — H.  and  C.  Mail,  June  10th. 

♦ 

S.  I.  PLANTING  DISTRICTS  AT 
CHICAGO. 

Our  panting  correspondent,  St.  Louis,  has  already 
announced  that  the  Indian  Tea  Association  of  Cal- 
cutta is  prepared  to  arrange  for  the  representation  of 
our  tea  districts,  but  that  it  cannot  undertake  the  re- 
presentation of  coffee  and  cinchona.  Of  course,  tea 
is  the  most  important  staple  to  be  pushed,  and  as  the 
Tea  Association  has  little  or  no  interest  in  either 
coffee  or  cinchona,  it  has  no  doubt  rightly  decided  not 
to  be  hampered  with  either  of  these  products.  A 
large  sum  of  money  will  be  required  to  make  the  ex- 
hibit at  Chicago  a success,  and  it  is  hoped  that  at  least 
R50,000  will  bo  raised  in  India,  apart  from  a contri- 
bution from  the  Government  of  India.  All  gardens 
are  being  invited  to  subscribe  at  the  rate  of  2 annas 
per  acre,  but  subscriptions  will  also  be  required  be- 
sides from  Agents,  Brokers  and  Managers.  Several 
firms  in  Calcutta  have  subscribed  R.1,000  each,  but  so 
far  we  have  not  heard  of  any  Madras  house  following 
suit.  The  two  principal  tea  districts  in  Southern 
India  are  the  Nilgiris  and  Travancore,  and  doubtless 
if  planters  there  subscribe,  firms  who  are  interested 
will  also  make  donations,  and  both  the  Government 
of  Madras  and  the  Travancore  Government  may  be 
approached  on  the  subject.  The  Travancore 
Planters’  Association  did,  we  see,  request  the  Ceylon 
Planters’  Association  that  its  district  might  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Ceylon  representation.  In  his  letter, 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  Knight,  writes: — “Travancore 
might  well  pay  at  least  about  B8,000,  which  would 
be  at  about  the  rate  of  Iil  per  acre  on  the  culti- 
vated area,  if  Ceylon  will  consent  to  the  combin- 
ation, and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying 
out  all  arrangements  for  selection  of  exhibits  on 
the  same  lines  as  Ceylon  may  determine  upon.” 
That  island  has,  however,  decided  that  it  must 
stand  alone,  so  we  hope  that  Travancore  will  now 
arrange  with  Calcutta.  118,000  is  a handsome 
contribution  from  so  young  a district,  and  we 
trust  it  will  be  supplemented  by  a substantial 
subscription  from  the  Government  of  that  State. 
So  far  we  have  heard  of  no  movement  on  the 
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Nilgiris,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  that  district 
should  not  follow  the  example  of  Travancore,  and 
we  hope  that  there  will  be  no  further  delay 
in  getting  together  a small  working  com- 

mittee, and  calling  in  subscriptions,  etc.  Our  Simla 
correspondent  announces  that  Mr.  Blechynden, 
Secretary  of  the  Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  India, 
has  been  chosen  as  the  Indian  representative  at 
Chicago,  and  a better  choice  could  not  have  been 
made. 

We  publish  in  another  column  some  suggestions 
which  were  read  at  a General  Meeting  of  the  Indian 
Tea  Districts’  Association  in  London  on  22nd  March 
last,  many  of  which  have  already  been  followed. 
The  paper  containing  these  suggestions  the  Calcutta 
Committee  are  now  distributing  amongst  planters, 
in  Northern  India  and  so  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  our  planting  readers.  Here  particular  stress  is 
laid  on  the  importance  of  the  United  States  as  a 
market  for  Indian  tea ; and  the  splendid  opportunity 
which  the  Chicago  Exposition  offers  for  making 
these  teas  known.  It  seems  to  us  of  great  impor- 
tance that  every  district  should  be  represented,  in 
order  that  American  dealers  may  see  what  a vast 
range  of  qualities  India  is  able  to  export,  and  to 
learn  that  by  coming  to  this  country,  they  can  suit 
the  different  and  varied  tastes  of  consumers.  Par- 
ticular attention  should  be  laid  on  this  great  variety 
of  teas,  so  that  if  the  leaf  exported  from  one  district 
cannot  produce  a liquor  pleasing  to  the  American 
palate,  some  other  district  may  be  able  to  do  so.  We 
should  be  surprised  if  at  the  present  moment  one- 
half  of  the  districts  in  this  country  have  ever  exported 
tea  to  the  United  States. — -IT.  Times,  June  28. 


INDIAN  TEA  AT  CHICAGO. 

Naugong,  Assam,  June  18. — A meeting  was  held  at 
Salorah  this  afternoon  in  connection  with  the 
furtherance  of  the  interests  of  Indian  tea  at 
the  Chicago  Exhibition,  at  which  the  following  gen- 
tlemen were  present  — T.  Henderson,  Salonah  Tea 
Co.,  Ld,;  S.  M.  Barry  Kellyden  Tea  Co.  Ld  ; 
R.  G.  Sis  on,  Uppar  Assam  Ter  Co.  Li.  ; W.  H. 
L vail,  Nonoi  Tea  Uo.,  Ld. ; M.  Ohamuey,  Hnspan, 
Tea  Estate  ; H.  L Calcraft,  Laugsu  g Tea  Estate ; 
C.  D.  Tenuant,  Amlnekee  Tea  Estate;  A.  D. 
Macfarlaue,  Salonah  Tea  Co.  Li. ; E.  E.  Prycei 
Salonah  Tea  Co.,  Ld.  ; H A.  Peck,  Nonoi  Tea  Co., 
Ld.,  by  his  Attorney,  W.  H.  Lyall. 

Mr.  Henderson  fmt  read  over  to  the  meeting 
a letter  dated  29th  May,  from  the  Secretary  to 
the  Assam  Branch,  Indian  Tea  Association,  lontaining 
an  extraot  from  a letter  received  by  him  from  Mr.  J.  N. 
Stuart,  and  also  some  suggestions  for  obtaining  the 
necessary  financial  support  for  the  due  representation 
of  Indian  teas  at  Chicago  Exhibition  of  1893  as  read 
at  a general  meeting  of  the  Indian  Tea  Districts 
Association,  London,  22nd  March,  1892.  The  question 
of  local  subscriptions  was  then  considered,  aud  a 
proposal  that  all  present  should  subsoribe  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to.  The  basis  of  subscription  w is  fixed 
by  general  consent  at  a percentage  on  salaries — ten 
per  cent,  for  managers  and  aeveu  and-a-hatf  p'-r  cent 
for  assistants ; and  a sum  of  R480  was  subscribed 
on  the  spot.  It  is  decided  to  forward  a copy  of  the 
proceedings  and  the  subscription  list  to  all  planters 
iu  the  District  who  had  been  unable  to  atteud  the 
meeting,  aod  little  doubt  is  felt  that  every  one  will 
add  his  proportion.  A general  discussion  of  the  whole 
question  and  of  the  papers  read  by  Mr.  Henderson 
then  followed;  and,  though  no  resolutions  were 
formally  passed,  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  meet- 
ing on  various  points  was  summarised  and  recorded. 
It  was  generally  agreed  to  that  the  amount  of  the 
Oaloutta  subscriptions  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion  ; 
that  all  Agents,  Brokers,  Ocean  and  River  Steam 
Companies  carrying  tea,  and,  in  short,  everyone  in 
Calcutta  in  any  way  interested  in  tea,  should  have 
subscribed  liberally  before  asking  managers  and 
poorly  paid  assistants,  whose  connection  with  an 
intereit  in  tea  was  often  a very  fleeting  one  to  help. 


The  value  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  letter 
from  th6  Indian  Tea  Districts  Association  was  duly 
appreciated  and  acknowledged  ; but  sarcastic  comment 
was  made  on  the  fact  that  so  mnch  good  advioe  was 
entirely  unaccompanied  by  any  substantial  pecuniary 
aid,  or  even  promise  of  it,  beyond  a para,  suggesting 
that  “a  promise  of  pecuniary  support  shonld  be  ob- 
tained from  Companies,  Firms,  and  persons  in  London 
concerned  in  the  production  of  Indian  teas.”  During 
three  months  which  have  elapsed  since  the  date  of 
the  letter  under  comment  there  has  been  no  word  of 
any  sums  or  amounts  subscribed  in  London  at  all. 
The  question  of  the  total  amount  to  be  raised  was 
considered.  Mr.  J.  N.  Stuart’s  letter  hopes  for  R75.000 
to  Rl.00,000.  Assuming  that  the  Assam  Districts 
subscrioe  two  aunas  per  acre  for  the  240,000  acres 
under  tea,  as  per  last  Government  return,  this  would 
give  R30.000;  but  as  it  is  improbable  that  every 
garden  will  subscribe,  the  amount  from  this  souroe 
was  estimated  at  R25,(100.  The  subscriptions 
advertised  in  the  Englishman  of  15th  instaut  are  under 
R30.000.  This  leaves  R20,000  to  be  raise  i from 
managers  and  assistants  to  make  up  the  lowest  amount 
suggested  by  Mr.  Stuart.  No  doubt  this  arnouut  will 
be  forthcoming  ; hut  this  will  still  leave  India’s  re- 
sources for  the  Chicago  Exhibition  R125.000  short  of 
the  amount  which  Ceylon  will  have  at  its  disposal. 
Ovners,  shareholders,  and  those  interested  in  tea, 
other  th  in  managers  and  assistants,  should  be  looked 
to  for  personal  subscriptions  as  distinct  from  subscrip- 
tions by  Companies,  or  per  acre.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  Calcutta  Association  should  address  all  share- 
holders individually,  and  impress  on  them  the  impor- 
tance of  raising  a large  sum  of  money.  If  they  tail  to 
seize  this  occasion,  they  will  be  showing  a lamentable 
want  of  interest  in  their  own  future,  and  losing  the 
greatest  chance  of  improving  the  pro-pects  of  the  tea 
industry,  which  ever  has  or  ever  will  be  open  to  them. 

Finally,  the  meeting  reoorded  their  uuanimoas 
opinion  that  the  local  Government  ought  to  he  p the 
fu  d with  a very  subs'antial  subscription,  seeing  that 
the  prosperous  couditions  of  the  province  is  entirely 
due  to  the  tea  industry,  and  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  therein  by  planters.  The  rafe  of  revenao  has 
1 een  doubled  within  the  memory  of  planters  present 
at  the  meeting  ; the  amount  of  reveuue  increased 
enormously.  It  is  a matter  of  notoriety  that  the  Assam 
ryot  is  better  off  than  auy  other  ryot  in  iudia  while 
Assam  also  provides  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  popula- 
tion of  famine-stricken  and  over-populated  districts 
in  other  parts  of  Iudia.  This  Intter  consideration 
should  induce  the  Government  of  India  also  to  give 
substantial  assistance  to  an  effort  to  improve  the 
pcospeots  of  an  industry  to  whioh  not  onlv  Assam  bnt 
the  “Labour  Districts”  owe  so  much. — Correspondent 
of  the  “ Englishman .” 


Borelli  Tea  Company. — Tue  eighteenth  ordinary 
general  meeting  of  the  Borelli  Tea  Oompauy,  Limi- 
ted, was  held  yesterday  at  138,  Leadenhall-street, 

E.  C.,  Mr.  J.  A.  N.  Martin  presiding.  In  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  the  Chairman  said  the 
Board  were  very  sorry  not  to  Gome  before  them  with 
a better  divided  than  the  6 per  cent,  per  annum  re- 
commended in  the  report.  They  would  observe, 
however,  that  there  had  been  an  inarease  in  the 
cultivation  of  139  acres.  Mr.  Bennett,  one  of  the 
directors,  had  just  returned  from  visiting  their 
gardens,  and  had  reported  that  the  extended  ground 
hid  been  very  well  planted.  The  reason  for  the 
smallness  of  the  dividend  was  that  their  manager 
had  made  somewhat  medium  teas,  but  the  policy  of 
the  Board  was  that  the  quality  should  be  improved 
in  the  ooming  year.  The  report  stated  that  a net  i) 
profit  had  been  realised  of  £4,456,  the  orop  showing 
a considerable  increase  over  that  of  la9t  year,  and 
the  average  prioe  obtained  for  it  being  10  T\d  per  lb. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bennett  seconded  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  which  was  carried  after  a brief  discussion,— 
Financial  Times,  June  10. 
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TAR  AND  TAR  PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY. 

Although  the  substances  known  in  trade  under 
the  name  of  tar  are,  as  far  as  their  external  appear- 
ance goes,  much  alike,  their  composition  as  well  as 
their  application,  is  very  diverse.  Lignite  tar  and 
turf  tar  are  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  light 
bituminous  lignite,  particularly  near  Weissenfels 
and  Zeitz,  in  the  province  of  Saxony.  One  hundred 
and  forty  kilos  of  lignite  yield  20  kilos  of  tar.  Prom 
the  dry  and  fractional  distillation  of  this  tar,  light 
oils  are  extracted,  which  are  employed  as  illuminants 
under  the  names  of  photogen  and  solar  oil.  A sub- 
stance separating  itself  when  cold  from  the  after- 
wards over  distilled  heavy  oils,  which  is  of  a white, 
wax-like  appearance,  is  known  as  paraffine.  The 
brown  oil  left  behind  is  used  as  paraffine  oil  and 
Vulcan  oil  for  greasing  wagons.  Carbolic  acid  is 
extracted  as  an  accessory  product,  whilst  the  resi- 
duum remaining  in  the  retorts  is  made  into  asphalt. 

Wood  tar  is  divided  into  three  sorts,  known  in 
trade  as  pine  wood  tar,  beech  wood  tar  and  birch 
wood  tar ; they  are  mainly  . obtained  as  accessory 
products  in  the  extraction  of  charcoal.  From  the 
dry  distillation  of  knotted  pine  tree  roots,  pine  tree 
tar  is  obtained : this  tar  is  used  as  a rot  preventer, 
for  daubing  on  wood  work,  for  cables  and  ropes  and 
for  caulking.  When  this  tar  is  again  distilled  a 
liquid  combustible  oil — wood  oil — is  obtained,  and  the 
residuum  is  cobbler’s  pitch  or  ship  pitch.  The  tar 
extracted  from  birch  wood  is  largely  produced  in 
Russia,  and  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  Russia 
leather.  From  beech  wood  tar,  a peculiar,  volatile 
substance,  used  in  medicine  and  otherwise,  and  known 
as  creosote,  is  produced.  It  is  also  present  in  the 
smoke  of  imperfectly  burning  wood,  and  it  forms  the 
most  important  agent  for  smoking  meat  and  other 
edibles. 

The  most  important  tar  is  that  obtained  inciden- 
tally in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  and  which  is  known 
as  coal  tar.  Owing  to  the  many  uses  to  which  this 
tar  can  be  applied,  it  has  almost  grown  to  be  the 
main  product,  and  gas  the  accessory  product.  The 
first  important  application  of  coal  tar  in  Germany 
was  for  roofing  felt,  for  which  purpose  the  tar  has 
to  be  liberated  from  its  volatile  ingredients.  Instead 
of  extracting  the  latter,  the  tar  was  heated  in  open 
vessels,  and  it  was  only  in  1846  that  Bronner,  of 
Frankfort  on-Main,  extracted  by  distillation  a light 
oil,  which  still  continues  to  be  used  under  the  name 
of  Bronner’s  scouring  drops ; it  principally  consists 
of  benzine. 

More  or  less  specifically  heavy  oils  are  won  in 
distilling  the  tar  and  catching  the  volatile  products. 
The  first  distillates  are  known  by  the  name  of  light 
oils,  and  the  heavier  and  less  volatile  as  heavy  oils. 
The  residiuum  is  employed  as  artificial  asphalt  for 
roofing  felt,  asphalt  pavement  and  in  the  varnish 
trade.  The  most  volatile  part  of  the  distillate,  benzol, 
benzine  or  naphtha,  serves  as  scouring  water,  for 
lighting,  and  especially  for  the  production  of  nitro- 
benzol,  artificial  bitter  ulmond  oil  and  aniline.  From 
the  heavier  distilling  oils  anthracene  and  artificial 
alizarine  (which  is  found  in  a perfect  condition  in 
madder  roots)  are  prepared.  The  now  well  known 
saccharine  is  also  produced  from  the  heavy  tar  oils. 
After  a complicated  chemical  treatment  aniline  dyes 
were  first  won  from  tar  oils  in  1856.  A further  tar 
product  is  naphthaline  used  against  moths. — Kuhlow’s 
Review. 

^ 

THE  USES  OF  BAMBOO  IN  JAPAN. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  first  Session  of  the 
Japan  Society  was  held  on  the  12th  inst.,  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi,  when  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Charles  Holme,  v.n.s., 
a member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  entitled 
'‘The  Uses  of  Bamboo  in  Japan.”  Mr.  F.  T. 
Piggott,  vice-chairman  of  the  Society,  presided, 
and  there  was  a crowded  attendance.  A special 
feature  of  the  evening  was  the  exhibition  of  Mr. 
Holme’s  varied  and  comprehensive  collection  of 
Japanese  articles  made  of  bamboo,  to  which  addi- 
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tions  were  made  for  the  evening  by  Dr.  Anderson 
and  Mr.  Larkin.  This  interesting  collection  which 
has  been  exhibited  at  Warrington,  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  museum  at  Kew.  The  Chairman, 
in  introducing  the  lecturer,  said  that  the  only 
surprising  thing  was  that  Mr.  Holme  was  the  only 
person  who  had  really  touched  the  subject  in  the 
way  of  collecting  utensils  made  of  bamboo,  because 
one’s  first  and  last  notions  of  Japan  were  connected 
with  it.  He  supposed  that  in  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom  no  plant  was  put  to  so  many  and  varied 
uses.  He  should  have  thought  it  was  easier  to  say 
in  Japan  what  was  not  made  of  bamboo  than  to 
attempt  to  catalogue  the  articles  which  were  made 
of  this  remarkable  plant. 

The  Lecturer,  who  was  received  with  applause, 
said  that  among  the  products  of  nature  utilised 
by  man  there  was  perhaps  no  one  that  had  been 
so  extensively  and  variously  employed  as  the 
bamboo.  Travellers  who  had  visited  those  parts 
of  the  world  where  the  grass  grew  had  made 
frequent  reference  to  the  multitudinous  services 
it  performed  as  food,  medicine,  in  construction  of 
houses  and  bridges,  weapons  of  offence  and  defence. 
In  household  and  personal  requirements,  it  played 
a more  or  less  notable  part.  To  enumerate  in 
detail  all  its  many  uses  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  from  Burmah  to  Madagascar,  from  China 
to  Brazil,  would  be  well  nigh  an  endless  task. 
Some  idea  of  its  great  economic  value  might  be 
gathered  from  an  examination  of  the  purposes  to 
which  it  has  been  applied  by  the  Japanese  to 
supply  their  everyday  wants.  In  prosecuting  their 
inquiries  they  soon  found  that  in  comparison  with 
the  Chinese  and  some  of  the  races  of  India, 
the  Japanese  had  almost  neglected  its  use  in  such 
important  objects  as  houses,  bridges  and  boats. 
There  was  nothing  in  Japan  like  the  native  houses 
in  India  and  Burmah  made  from  ground  to  roof 
entirely  of  bamboo,  or  like  the  elaborate  bridges 
made  of  stout  bamboo  which  exist  in  certain  portions 
of  China  or  like  the  fishing  boats  at  Formosa, 
where  hull,  mats,  and  cordage  are  all  of  bamboo. 
It  was  not  far  to  seek  this  comparative  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  Japanese.  Constructions  made 
of  bamboo  in  India  were  very  cheap.  Good  roomy 
houses,  for  instance,  could  be  built  for  twelve 
shillings,  but  unfortunately  they  were  not  very 
serviceable.  Two  or  three  years  was  the  measure 
of  their  endurance,  and  to  last  even  this  time 
they  required  a good  deal  of  mending  and  patching 
up.  Bamboo,  with  all  its  excellencies,  was  not 
suited  to  structural  work  in  outside  exposed  situa- 
tions. Fortunately  for  Japan,  it  was  not  only 
favoured  with  bamboo  but  an  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent timber,  the  latter  being  so  much  better 
adapted  to  all  important  structural  work.  There- 
fore it  was  naturally  preferred  for  such  purposes. 
Nevertheless,  the  Japanese  house  builder  used 
bamboo  as  an  adjunct.  In  China  paper  was  made 
of  bamboo.  In  Japan  bamboo  was  not  used  for 
paper  making,  a superior  kind  of  paper  being 
produced  from  another  grass.  The  Japanese  used 
sheets  of  bamboo  in  place  of  writing  paper.  In 
India  a white  mineral  matter  drawn  from  the 
bamboo  was  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  In 
Japan,  however,  it  was  not  so  used.  It  was 
necessary,  he  thought,  to  point  out  a few  of  the 
differences  of  the  use  of  bamboo  in  Japan  as  com- 
pared with  other  neighbouring  countries.  They 
were  thus  able  to  see  that  the  Japanese  by  no 
means  slavishly  copied  their  neighbours  in  the 
uses  to  which  they  put  this  material,  but  that 
they  followed  their  own  ideas,  and  only  made  it 
applicable  to  such  uses  as  were  suited  to  their 
own  purposes  and  conditions  of  life.  There  were 
many  varieties  of  bamboo  indigenous  to  Japan. 
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Oue  species  only  a few  inches  in  height  covered 
the  uncultivated  portions  of  the  country  very  much 
to  the  detriment  of  pasturage.  Some  varieties  grew 
to  the  height  of  30  or  40  feet,  with  stems  six  or 
seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  there  were  many 
species  of  intermediate  growth.  The  peculiar  pro- 
perties which  rendered  bamhoo  especially  valuable 
to  man’s  use  were  its  great  strength,  flexibility, 
and  lightness,  the  hollowness  and  boxlike  cavity 
of  its  stem,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be 
spilt  into  long  even  flexible  lengths.  It  had,  more- 
over, its  excellence  as  an  article  of  food.  Collectors 
of  Japanese  objects  of  art  know  how  frequently 
the  labourer  was  pourtrayed  either  digging  up  the 
bamboo  shoot  or  carrying  it  on  his  back  for  his 
wife  to  cook  and  prepare  for  himself  and  family. 
Opinions  varied  greatly  on  gastronomic  subjects, 
and  many  dishes  favoured  by  the  Japanese  required, 
to-  say  the  least,  much  education  on  the  part  of 
the  European  palate  to  appreciate.  (Laughter.) 
But  the  bamboo  shoot,  when  well  boiled,  was  by 
no  means  to  be  despised  by  a hungry  man,  what- 
ever his  nationality  might  be.  The  uses  of  bamboo 
might  conveniently  be  put  under  three  general 
heads : implements  . employed  in  agriculture  and 
the  trades;  secondly,  household  utensils;  and 
thirdly,  objects  for  general  use.  Mr.  Holmes  then 
went  on  to  describe  in  some  detail  the  various 
implements  made  of  bamboo  which  were  used 
in  the  preparation  of  rice,  tea,  silk,  &c.,  in  weaving 
and  dyeing,  in  baskets  for  traders  and  for  fishing. 
Many  of  the  articles  w'hicli  the  lecturer  explained 
were  exhibited  to  the  audience.  Bamboo  was  used 
in  a variety  of  ways — in  the  kitchens  in  the  service 
of  tea,  in  the  arrangement  of  flowers,  and  in  general 
household  requirements.  Mr.  Holmes  thought  it 
surprising  that  with  the  many  ideas  which  Europe 
had  taken  from  the  East  it  had  not  adopted 
bamboo  for  tobacco  smoking.  The  tiny  Japanese 
pipes  were  generally  applied  with  a bamboo  stem  ; 
the  bowls  and  mouthpieces  were  usually  of  metal. 
Women’s  pipes — for,  said  Mr.  Holmes,  ladies  smoke 
in  Japan,  and  he  created  a little  diversion  by 
adding,  “The  same  as  they  do  here” — have  a 
longer  stem,  and  the  cases  in  which  they  are  kept 
are  artistically  made  of  bamboo.  He  then  went 
on  to  speak  of  the  use  of  bamboo  for  musical 
instruments  and  for  toys.  Coming  to  the  personal 
uses  of  bamboo,  he  instanced  fans  umbrellas  and 
hats  as,  perhaps,  the  most  important.  The 
Japanese  umbrella  was  the  most  classical  form 
of  a very  necessary  object.  We  all  knew  the 
apjiearance  in  London  or  Paris  of  a multitude  of 
black  or  sombre  umbrellas  in  the  streets.  It  was 
not  in  any  way  gratifying  to  the  asthetic  sense, 
but  in  Kioto,  where  the  imported  gingham  had  not 
yet  been  introduced,  the  use  of  the  native  umbrella 
seemed  to  lighten  the  highways  in  pouring  rain 
as  with  a ray  of  sunshine.  The  lecturer  then  pro- 
ceeded to  give  some  miscellaneous  uses  of  bamboo 
in  Japan.  Amongst  other  things  he  described  the 
nomi  tori  which  the  lecturer  caused  some  amuse- 
ment by  translating  “ flea  catcher.”  This  ubiqui- 
tous little  insect,  he  added,  was  to  be  found  in 
Japan  as  elsewhere.  He  exhibited  the  article  to 
the  audience,  and  it  certainly  looked  as  it  appeared 
to  the  lecturer  the  first  time  he  saw  one  more 
suited  to  catch  rats  and  mice  than  fleas.  The 
little  bars  of  bamboo  are  half  an  inch  apart,  but 
the  lecturer  explained  that  the  fleas  were  caught 
by  smearing  the  bottom  of  the  trap  with  bird- 
lime, and  the  only  object  of  the  bars  was  to  keep 
the  clothes  of  the  susceptible  native  in  whose 
sleeve  it  was  secreted  from  touching  the  bird-lime. 
In  conclusion  the  lecturer  said  the  Japanese  were 
truly  lovers  of  the  bamboo.  Their  artists  never 
tired  of  depicting  its  graceful  form,  or  poets  of 


praising  it,  while  metallers,  lacquer-workers,  and 
potters  fashioned  their  wares  in  imitation  of  it. 

The  Chairman  having  invited  a discussion, 

Mr.  Okoshi,  Japanese  Consul  in  London,  after 
complimenting  the  lecturer  upon  the  interest  of 
his  paper,  said  that  one  curious  thing  was  that 
the  bamboo  could  be  grown  in  private  gardens. 
Still  more  curious  to  the  European,  perhaps,  was 
the  fact  that  bamboo  was  used  as  a family  name 
in  Japan.  He  could  mention  about  thirty  different 
family  names  called  simply  Bamboo.  In  other 
cases  some  adjective  from  the  shape  of  the  bamboo 
was  prefixed,  as  Mr.  Inside  Bamboo,  Mr.  Middle 
Bamboo,  or  Mrs.  Bamboo  Under.  (Laughter.) 
The  bamboo  wTas  so  extensively  used  in  Japan  that 
some  of  them  were  even  born  Mr.  Bamboo. 

The  Ilev.  S.  Coode  Hore  said  that  the  symbol  of 
the  bamboo,  according  to  the  Japanese,  expressed 
in  English — Just  Judgment,  Noble  Heart,  and 
Devoted  Sentiments. 

Mr.  Jackson,  as  Curator  of  the  Boyal  Gardens 
at  Kew,  who  hoped  to  have  charge  in  future  of 
this  marvellous  collection  of  bamboo  products,  said 
he  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  congratulating 
Mr.  Holme  upon  his  success  in  collecting  such  a 
comprehensive  series  of  bamboo  articles.  The  ex- 
hibition of  these  objects  would  popularise  and  make 
more  general  the  knowledge  of  this  wonderful 
series  of  plants  of  which  the  bamboo  formed  apart. 
He  thought  the  public  were  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  acquisition  of  such  a rare  collection. 

Mr.  F.  Satow  asked  the  lecturer  whether  bamboo 
was  used  in  theschoolsof  Japaniu  a similiar  wav 
that  a kindred  product  was  used  in  this  country, 
and  whether  it  had  the  same  stinging  qualities. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Holme  said  that  he  would  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion at  once.  The  Japanese  were  very  gentle  with 
their  children,  and  the  bamboo  was  not  used  in 
that  particular  manner.  In  China,  however,  the 
case  was  different.  He  believed  there  the  bamboo 
was  used  to  inflict  very  great  cruelties. 

The  Rev.  S.  Coode  Hore  said  that  in  one  of  the 
classical  books  of  China  he  thought  the  Shi  King 
there  was  a reference  to  the  ancient  classical  birch. 

Mr.  Larkin  said  that  in  the  year  1877  he  had 
rather  an  unpleasant  experience  of  one  of  the  uses 
of  the  bamboo,  which  had  not  been  mentioned  by 
the  lecturer.  The  Japanese  Government  had 
remitted  the  taxes  of  the  land  into  a tax  of  coin — 
that  was  to  say,  the  taxes  gathered  in  rice  were 
substituted  for  a tax  in  coin.  The  peasants  were 
unable  to  furnish  the  coin  to  the  extent  required, 
and  they  were  very  perplexed  and  rose  in  rebellion. 
He  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the 
time,  and  he  noted  that  their  arms  consisted  of 
bamboo  spears,  and  most  formidable  weapons  they 
were.  The  spear  was  pointed  like  a lance,  and 
heated  to  a degree  of  hardness  that  it  would  go 
through  the  bodies  of  two  men  with  a good  thrust. 
As  he  ran  in  his  flight  to  the  sea,  he  saw  the 
Japanese  peasants  thrusting  the  bamboo  spears 
into  the  houses  and  killing  many  men. 

Mr.  A.  Diosy,  honorary  secretary  of  the  Society, 
said  that  one  use  of  the  bamboo  had  not  been 
mentioned  that  evening.  It  was  really  of  Chines# 
origin.  In  the  province  of  Kiushiu,  on  the  island 
sea,  the  custom  prevailed  in  summer  of  having 
in  each  house  one  or  several  bamboo  cylinders 
made  of  plaits  of  bamboo,  which  people  took  to 
bed  with  them  for  the  sake  of  coolness.  There 
were  no  beds  in  Japan ; the  people  slept  on 
mattresses  covered  with  quilts,  and  in  hot  weather 
these  were  sometimes  inconveniently  hot.  Two 
plans  were  adopted  to  obviate  this — one  was  to  have 
a cord  attached  to  a quilt,  which  ran  over  a small 
hook  in  the  ceiling,  so  that  the  sleeper  could  raise 
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the  quilt  from  his  body  at  pleasure  ; but  the  mode 
most  frequently  adopted  was  to  have  this  bamboo 
cylinder  under  the  bed-clothes  to  keep  the  quilt  off 
the  sleepers.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a human 
being  and  each  person  took  this  to  bed  with  him. 

The  Chairman,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said 
that  he  thought  some  attention  might  be  advan- 
tageously given  in  Europe  to  the  use  of  bamboo  for 
musical  instruments,  more  particularly  the  organ. 

Mr.  E.  Satow  proposed  a vote  of  tliaks  to  the 
lecturer,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Edwards, 
and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Holme,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment 
said,  with  regard  to  the  spear  in  Japan,  it  was  made 
of  a class  of  bamboo  that  was  solid  throughout.  It 

was  common  enough  in  India,  but  it  was  very  rare  in 
Japan,  and  only  occurred  in  a small  district.  That 
was  why  he  had  made  no  reference  to  the  use  of 
bamboo  as  a weapon.  -London  and  China  Express. 

SAND -WASHING  APPARATUS. 

One  of  the  most  important,  and,  at  the  same  time’ 
most  difficult  and  expensive,  operations  in  connexion 
with  waterworks  practice  is  that  of  cleansing  the 
sand  used  for  filtering  purposes.  The  sand  must  be 
removed  from  the  filter  beds,  some  of  which  have 
an  area  of  several  acres,  and  thoroughly  cleansed 
from  its  accumulation  of  impurities  before  it  can 
be  replaced  for  use,  and  this  is  a tedious  operation 
involving  a large  amount  of  manual  labour.  There 
are  various  ways  of  carrying  out  this  operation, 
but  they  are  all  open  to  the  objections  stated. 
Numerous  schemes  have  been  tried  for  improving 
and  cheapening  the  ordinary  process,  but  they  have 
hitherto  proved  only  partially  successful.  An  impor- 
tant advance,  however,  has  been  made  by  Messrs, 
Hunter,  Fraser,  and  Goodman,  who,  being  practical 
engineers,  have  worked  out  a system  in  which  the 
difficulties  of  sand-washing  are  entirely  overcome. 
This  system  has  been  put  in  operation  at  the 
Kew-bridge  Works  of  the  Grand  Junction  Water- 
works Company,  of  which  Mr.  Frazer  is  the  en- 
gineer. The  method  of  washing  sand  hitherto  adopted 
at  those  works  has  been  to  remove  it  from  the  filter 
bed  and  throw  it  into  washing-boxes  having  per- 
forated bottoms,  where  it  was  cleansed  by  an  ascend- 
ing current  of  water  under  pressure.  This  process 
was  at  once  wasteful,  slow,  and  costly.  The  new 
apparatus  consists  of  a receiver  which  is  placed  at 
the  level  of  the  filter  bed  and  into  which  the  sand 
is  tipped  by  the  barrowful.  From  this  receiver  the 
sand,  mixed  with  water,  is  carried  up  a tube  to  the 
first  of  a series  of  hoppers  on  the  bank  of  the  filter 
bed  by  means  of  an  injector  supplied  with  water 
under  pressure,  the  injector  opening  into  the  ascen- 
sional tube.  The  hoppers  are  of  cast  iron  and  are 
placed  about  7ft.  apart.  Each  hopper  is  2ft.  4in. 
square,  and  2ft.  2in.  high  over  all,  and  is  provided 
with  a jet  pipe  connected  with  a main  carrying  water- 
under  pressure  and  regulated  by  a valve.  These  hop- 
pers vary  in  number,  according  to  requirements, 
the  general  number  being  eight,  but  they  need  not 
all  be  used  at  the  same  time.  When  in  operation 
the  water  is  turned  on  and  issues  through  each  jet 
forcing  water  up  the  delivery  pipes  into  the  hopper, 
the  valves  being  so  regulated  as  to  give  an  uniform 
overflow  at  each  hopper.  The  dirty  sand  is  delivered 
into  the  first  hopper  of  the  series,  and,  gravitating 
to  the  bottom,  is  carried  forward  in  a mixed  stream 
of  water  and  sand  into  the  next  hopper.  This  pro- 
cess is  repeated  in  each  hopper  until  the  last  in 
the  series  is  reached,  which  discharges  the  clean 
sand  into  a truck  on  the  filter  bed  for  relaying  or 
at  any  other  point  where  it  is  wished  to  deliver 
it.  The  dirt  is  thoroughly  separated  from  the  sand 
and  passes  away  from  the  hopper  with  the  overflow 
water.  If  screening  is  necessary,  it  is  effected  by 
discharging  the  sand  and  water  from  the  first  hopper 
upon  an  inclined  screen  of  the  required  mesh,  and 
which  is  fixed  over  the  second  hopper.  With  a 
moderate  consumption  of  water  two  men  can  wash 
find  screen  three  cubic  yards  of  sand  per  hour,  no 


matter  how  dirty  the  sand  is.  There  are  two  sets 
of  this  apparatus  at  the  Hew  works,  where  they 
have  been  in  satisfactory  use  for  the  last  six  months. 
One  set  is  at  present  in  operation  cleaning  the 
whole  of  the  sand  of  a filter  bed  nearly  two  acres 
in  area,  while  another  set  is  at  work  cleaning  the 
surface  sand  of  another  filter  bed  three-quarters  of 
an  acre  in  extent.  These  operations  were  witnessed 
on  Friday  afternoon  by  a party  of  engineers  and 
other  gentlemen  interested  in  waterworks  practice, 
and  after  careful  inspection  it  was  the  opinion  of  those 
present  that  the  claims  of  efficiency  and  economy  made 
for  the  system  were  fully  established.  Mr.  Fraser  stated 
that  under  the  old  system  the  thorough  cleansing  of  the 
sand  of  the  larger  filter  had  cost  about  £2,000,  whilst,  by 
the  new  system,  it  was  more  quickly  effected  for  about 
£1,000. — London  Times , June  6. 

— . 

ECHOES  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  Sargasso  Sea  or  floating  masses  of  gulf  weed 
in  mid- Atlantic  which  impeded  the  ships  of  Columbus 
four  hundred  years  ago,  has  been  the  subject  of  careful 
study  by  Dr.  KrUmmel,  a German  mareographer,  who 
takes  a different  view  of  its  origin  from  that  com- 
mon y accepted.  He  shows,  to  begin  with,  that  the 
Sea  is  much  more  extensive  than  Humboldt  supposed. 
The  middle  or  thickest  part  is  elliptical  in  form,  the 
great  axis  lying  along  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the 
foci  at  45deg.  and  70deg.  west  longitude.  Around  this 
are  other  more  extensive  but  thinner  accumulations 
of  the  weed,  which  vary  with  the  prevailing  winds. 

The  gulf  weed  (fucus  natans ),  which,  with  its  little 
round  “ berries  ” is  not  unlike  the  mistletoe  in  form, 
but  of  a brownish-yellow  co  our,  has  been  thought  to 
have  lost  its  property  of  rooting  on  rocks,  and  to  have 
acquired  the  power  of  living  afloat.  It  has  even  been 
suggested  that  the  sea  marks  the  site  of  a submerged 
continent,  apparently  the  lost  Atlantis.  Dr.  Kriimmel 
holds  that  the  weed  has  simply  been  drifted  to  its 
present  position  by  the  Gulf  Stream  and  its  affluents 
from  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
It  is  now  proved  that  the  Gulf  Stream  is  not  a single 
narrow  “river  of  the  ocean,''  as  Maury  poetically 
described  it ; but  consists  of  a number  of  currents,  not 
only  from  the  Mexican  Gulf,  but  the  Antilles.  The 
weed,  according  to  Dr.  Kriimmel,  would  take  fifteen 
days  to  float  as  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  Cape 
Hatteras,  and  five-and-a-half  months  to  reach  the 
Azores.  In  the  Sargasso  Sea  it  becomes  heavy  and 
sinks;  but  the  supply  is  kept  up  by  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Dr.  Kriimmel  is  certainly  right  in  giving  the  Sargasso 
Sea  a much  wider  area  than  Humboldt  did  and  than 
our  maps  usually  portray.  It  has  been  encountered 
some  two  oi  three  hundred  miles  north-east  of  Barba- 
does  ; but  whether  the  weed  is  solely  carried  from  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Gulf  is  perhaps  open  to  doubt. 

The  latest  results  of  meteoro'ogical  science  concerning 
the  general  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  are  thus 
summarised  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Pertner  in  a lecture  to  the 
Scientific  Club  of  Berlin.  In  consequence  of  the 
unequal  heating  of  the  globe  at  the  poles  and  the  equator 
winds  or  air  currents  are  set  up.  These  are  easterly 
in  the  zone  between  35deg.  north  and  35deg.  south 
latitude  ; and  westerly  outside  of  it.  In  the  northern 
hemisphere  the  easterly  currents  at  the  earth’s  surface 
become  more  northerly,  and  in  the  higher  strata  of 
the  atmosphere  more  southerly,  in  approaching  the 
latitude  35deg.  At  the  equator  there  is  a zone  of 
calms  near  the  surface  with  ascending  currents,  and 
a strong  east  wind  higher  up.  Again,  at  latitudes 
35deg.  north  and  south  there  are  surface  calms,  but 
with  descending  currents  and  a wind  towards  the  poles 
high  up.  North  and  south  of  these  belts  westerly 
winds  prevail  at  the  surface,  and  north-westerly  or 
south-westerly  trades  higher  up;  a'l  becoming  more 
westerly  with  increasing  latitude. — Globe. 

FRUIT  AS  FOOD. 

Now,  I will  tell  you  what  I claim  for  fruit  as  food; 
that  is,  for  fruit  as  a complement  of  one's  daily  diet. 
1 — That  it  is  exceeding  y palatable.  2 — That  it  causes, 
owing  to  this  very  palatableness,  an  increased  flow  of 
saliva.  3 — That  it  thus  assists  us  in  digesting  other 
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food,  both  bread  and  meat.  4 — That  fruit  is  itself 
easily  assimilated  by  the  system.  5 — That  it  keeps 
the  system  free  and  in  good  working  condition.  6 — 
That  from  its  acids,  salts  and  essential  oils  the  blood 
is  purified  and  disease  germs  destroyed.  7 — That  from 
its  saccharine  matter  the  body  is  nourished  and  the 
animal  heat  kept  up. 

It  would  seem  like  a paradox  to  say  that  fruit  both 
warms  and  cools  the  body,  but  such  is  the  case.  In 
summer  its  acids  temper  and  equalize  the  heat,  in 
winter  its  sugars  warm.  Sugar  and  acid,  in  fact,  are 
so  equally  balanced  in  this  food,  formed  in  the  great 
laboratory  of  nature,  that  neither  preponderates  unduly 
or  to  the  detriment  of  the  other. 

We  may  take  the  testimony  of  birds  as  to  the 
healthfulness  of  fruit.*  And  who  so  bright,  cheerful 
and  happy  as  they  ? The  blackbird  knows  well 
what  to  treat  himself  to  in  sweet  summer  time,  and 
flutes  all  day  in  the  groves  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  night  as  well ; yet  in  winter,  cowering  for  shelter 
under  the  dwarf  pine  trees,  he  does  not  let  down  his 
heart.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  content  if  he  can 
scrape  up  a few  grub  worms  from  among  the  withered 
leaves  and  obtain  a hip  or  a haw  to  assist  in  digesting 
that  worm. 

The  Arabs  form  a good  example  of  a nation  that 
to  a large  extent  lives  on  fruit.  We  are  apt  to  claim 
courage  as  characteristic  only  of  the  British  soldier. 
This  is  simply  our  insular  ignorance  and  arrogance. 
Who  can  be  more  brave  than  the  Arab,  or  who 
possess  more  elan  or  dash? — Rural  Californian. 


FUNGI. 

This  delicious  fungus  will  often  come  without  being 
asked,  as  on  old  rubbish  heap?,  aui  amongst 
cucumbers  and  melons  ; but  when  formally  invited,  it 
iB  capricious,  and,  at  times,  somewhat  unpolite. 

The  Mushroom,  Agarieus  campestris,  may  be  studied 
to  advautago  as  it  appears  from  time  to  time  in  the 
fields.  For  seversl  years  in  succession  we  may  search 
for  them  in  vain,  but  at  last  there  comes  a hot,  dry 
summer,  and  instantly,  on  the  occurrence  of  showers 
the  pastures  will  be  covered  with  mushrooms.  Heat 
promotes  the  ‘ running,”  that  is,  the  diffusion  of 
the  spawn,  and  a very  moderate  amount  of  moisture 
suffices  to  bring  up  the  plant.  The  cultivation  con- 
sists in  imitating  as  nearly'  as  possible  the  conditions 
that  promote  the  growth  of  mushrooms  in  the  meadow 
and  by  the  roadside.  The  soil  must  contain  a suf- 
ficiency of  nitrates  and  phosphates,  hence  fresh  short 
stable  dung  and  good  turfy  loam  are  important  aids. 
Darkness  is  regarded  as  essential,  but  the  outdoor 
mushrooms  proclaim  that  it  is  not.  However,  darkness 
promotes  the  kind  of  atmosphere  that  su  ts  mush- 
rooms, and  hence  the  abundance  aud  fine  quality 
usually  of  mushrooms  grown  in  dark  houses. 

Formation  of  Beds. — To  prevent  any  misunderstand- 
ing, it  may  be  well  to  intimate  that  all  indoor  beds 
whether  in  an  old  outhouse  or  in  a first-class  mush- 
room house,  are  made  in  precisely  the  same  m inner. 
Usually  tho  beds  are  made  exclusively  with  horse- 
droppings  ; but,  apart  from  economical  considera- 
tions, a mixture  consisting  of  horse-droppings,  short 
litter,  and  dry  friable  loam  cau  be  strongly  recom- 
mended. By  adding  loam  less  manure  is  of  necessity 
required,  and  the  beds  continue  in  bearing  longer; 
and  if  there  is  any  difference  the  mu  hrooins  are  of 
finer  quality.  Maiden  loam  rather  rich  in  decayed 
fibrous  matter  is  alone  suitablo  for  this  purpose,  and 
it  should  be  employed  in  the  proportion  of  abou  t 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  bulk. 

When  the  droppings  are  procured  from  a stable  oa 
the  place,  they  should  lie  collected  from  the  manure- 
heap  about  twice  a week  and  spread  out  under  cover, 
to  keep  them  rather  dry  aud  prevent  their  exhaus 


* Not  always:  for  instance  the  fruit  of  Strychnos 
nux  vomica  so  common  in  the  jungles  of  the  North- 
Western  and  North-Central  Provinces  in  Ceylon  is 
eaten  by  birds  ; but  if  human  beings  followed  the  ex- 
ample they  would  find  it  a deadly  poison.— Ed.  T.  A. 


tion  by  fermentation,  shake  ont  all  the  short  stuff 
and  spread  it  out  to  dry;  for  when  thrown  into  a 
heap  in  a moist  state  the  fermtutation  quickly 
becomes  so  violent  as  to  rapidly  exhaust  the  mauure. 
It  must  not,  of  course,  be  du-t-dry  or  it  will  not 
ferment  at  ail ; bat  in  practice  it  is  found  that  a 
very  small  amount  of  moisture  is  sufficient  to  ensure 
a mild  and  steady  fermentation.  A week  or  so  be- 
fore it  is  intended  to  make  up  the  bed  throw  the 
manure  into  a heap  to  set  it  fermenting,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  week  it  will  be  quite  warm  enough  for 
use.  Frequent  turning  at  this  stage  are  quite  unne- 
cessary, but  it  is  well  to  turn  it  over  once,  and  as 
far  as  possible  to  plaoe  the  outside  portion  in  the 
middle  of  the  heap. 

In  the  formation  of  the  beds  place  an  inch  layer 
of  learn  over  the  bottom,  and  then  proceed  to  fill  in 
with  the  manure  and  loam  ; the  latter  must  he  per- 
fectly dry  and  a liitle  spread  over  each  layer  of 
mmute  as  the  w rK  of  filliug  proceeds,  to  ensure  its 
being  equally  di-tiibuied  throughout  the  entire  depth. 
As  each  layer  of  three  or  four  iuches  is  plaoed  on 
the  bed  let  it  be  beaten  thoroughly  firm,  for  the 
spawn  then  runs  more  freely  and  excessive  fermen- 
tation is  prevented.  Twelve  inches  is  a good  thick- 
ness for  the  bed,  independent  of  a two-inoh  layer 
of  Lam,  which  should  be  applied  after  it  has  been 
spawned.  The  heat  will,  in  all  probability,  increase 
rapidly  during  the  first  few  days,  and  if  it  becomes 
excessively  hot  a lew  holes  may  be  bored  to  allow 
the  heat  to  escape  ; but  it  is  much  better  to  have 
the  materials  in  proper  eoudition,  so  that  there  may 
bo  no  overheat,  for  with  the  escape  of  heat  by  means 
of  holes  referred  to  much  of  the  ammonia,  so  essen- 
tial in  the  production  of  mushrooms,  will  be  lost.  A 
oare  ul  watch  must  be  kept  upon  the  temperature, 
whioh  ought  not  to  exceed  80°.  Immediately  the 
heat  commences  to  decline,  and  is  about  75°,  spawn 
the  bed.  Break  the  “bricks”  up  into  pieces  of  about 
the  size  of  a small  hen’s  egg,  and  by  means  of  a 
dibber  insert  them  about  twelve  inches  apart  and 
regularly  over  the  bed  to  a depth  of  three  inches  or 
so.  Immediately  after  a bed  has  been  spawned  apply 
a half-inoh  covering  of  loam,  or  of  perfectly  dry 
cow-manure  broken  up  to  a powder  and  loam  in  equal 
proportions.  In  eignt  or  ten  days  afterwards  the 
spawn  will  commence  to  run,  and  an  inch  and  a-half 
of  either  loam  or  a mixture  as  above  advised  should 
be  spread  over  the  surface.  This  should  be  rather 
dry  and  of  the  fame  temperature  as  the  bed,  if  net 
a little  warmer,  as  anything  like  a chill  must  be 
oaretully  guarded  against; 

Management  of  Beds — lathe  after  management  of 
the  neds  the  main  points  are  to  maintain  them  just 
moist  enough  for  the  development  of  the  spawn  and 
no  more,  and  the  house  at  a suitable  temperature. 
Before  a bed  comes  into  bearing  the  temperature  may 
range  from  (10°  to  65°,  but  afterwards  the  mean  should 
be  60°,  as  that  temperature  is  the  most  conducive  to 
the  production  of  mushrooms  of  first-class  quality ; 
moreover,  the  beds  remain  in  bearing  much  longer. 
As  the  house  wkl  contain  beds  in  different  stage — one 
only  r ewly  made  up,  a second  just  coming,  a third 
in  full  bearing,  and  a fourth  in  all  probability  on  the 
point  of  exhaustion  — the  temperature  last  mentioned 
will  be  found  generally  the  most  suitable.  The  beds 
will  come  into  bearing  in  about  five  or  six  weeks 
from  the  time  of  spawning  and  if  made  up  as  advised 
they  will  containue  iu  bearing  about  three  months. 

Outdoor  Beds. — For  these  a sheltered  and  out-of- 
the-way  place  should  be  selected.  They  are  formed 
with  the  manure  in  a fresher  state  than  has  been 
recommended  for  the  indoor  beds,  and  precisely  the 
same  as  it  comes  from  the  stable.  The  sweetening  so 
necessary  when  intended  for  hotbeds  is  not  required 
but  to  well  mix  it  together  aud  ensure  its  fermenting 
steadily,  throw  it  into  a heap  and  turn  it  over  twioe. 
The  outdoor  beds  should  he  made  in  the  form  of 
ridges,  three  feet  in  width  across  the  base  and  brought 
to  a poiut  at  the  top,  with  sides  as  sharp  as  they  can 
be  conveniently  formed.  The  manure  must  be  beaten 
firm,  and  when  the  heat  begins  to  decline  and  the 
temperature  of  the  mass  is  about  80°,  spawn  the 
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ridges  by  inserting  Jumps  of  spawn  in  the  manure 
in  a similar  manner  and  at  the  same  distance  apart 
as  advised  for  the  indoor  beds.  Then  cover  with  two 
inches  of  nice  loamy  soil,  and  beat  it  well,  and  to 
make  it  thoroughly  lirm  sprinkle  it  with  water  and 
then  smooth  it  with  the  back  of  the  spade.  A cover- 
ing of  straw  or  long  stable  manure,  about  nine  inches 
in  thickness,  must  be  applied;  and  to  keep  this  dry 
lay  mats  or  thatched  hurdles  over  it.  Outdoor  beds 
require  more  attention  and  labour  than  those  under 
cover,  but  the  produce  obtainable  from  them  will 
afford  adequate  remuneration  for  all  the  labour  that 
may  be  expended  upon  them.  The  manure  will  at 
the  eud  of  the  season  be  available  for  dressing  the 
kitchen  garden,  but  it  will  not  be  to  rich  in  nitrogen 
as  manure  which  has  simply  teen  brought  from  the 
stable  and  thrown  into  a heap,  and  its  value  as  a 
tertiliz  r will  consequently  be  less.  The  outdoor  beds 
may  be  made  up  during  the  same  period  as  mentioned 
when  speaking  ot  the  beds  in  sheds  ; and  the  last  one 
may  be  as  dated  as  the  cold  weather  comes  on  by  a 
good  coveri- g of  warm  fermenting  materials 
In  gathering  the  Crop  it  is  important  to  cut  them 
as  low  di  wn  as  possible,  for  when  a considerable 
portion  of  the  stem  is  left  it  affords  a harbour  for 
maggots.  At  the  same  time  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  disturbing  the  small  mushrooms  with  which 
those  ready  f r the  table  are  frequently  surrounded. 
If  not  gatbertd  in  the  form  of  buttons  they  should 
be  gathered  immediately  they  have  attained  a fair 
size  and  before  the  gills  assume  a dark  colour. — 
Amateur’s  Kitchen  Garden. 


THE  SOUTH  MYSORE  PLANTERS. 

A not  very  amicable  state  of  affairs  seems  to  exist 
between  the  South  Mysore  planters  and  their  coolies, 
judging  from  the  Annual  Report,  a copy  of  which 
has  just  reached  us.  There  has  been  an  apparently 
organised  campaign  against  the  planters  in  regard  to 
their  agreements,  and  the  orders  of  Magistrates 
have  been  regularly  quashed  by  the  High  Court 
without  allowing  the  planter-complainants  any  chance 
of  satisfying  the  Court  of  the  justice  of  their  cases. 
A very  bad  sign,  too,  is  the  fact  that  offences  in 
Mysore  against  Europeans  have  become  very  nume- 
rous. The  coolies,  who  can  behave  very  well  so 
long  as  they  have  a master-hand  guiding  them,  but 
who,  on  getting  the  least  chance  can  do  much  to 
harass  and  annoy,  no  doubt  take  the  treatment  their 
sahibs  are  now  getting  in  Court  as  license  for  their 
continuing  to  annoy  their  employers.  The  Mysore 
Planters'  Association  admits  that,  from  the  nature 
of  the  people  of  the  country,  a hard-and-fast  agree- 
ment with  the  labourer  is  almost  impossible;  but 
the  planter  does  not  demand  regular  or  constant 
work,  or  that  the  coolie  should  clear  his  money 
straight  off  without  taking  any  portion  of  his  pay 
for  food  and  clothing.  Yet,  with  all  this,  and 
because  he  deals  leniently  with  the  coolie,  we  find 
the  planter  is  now-a-days  held  to  have  forfeited  all 
light  to  assistance  from  the  State  should  the  coolie 
afterwards  neglect  to  perform  his  portion  of  the  con- 
tract. All  this  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
peace  and  harmony  that  exists  between  the  tea 
planters  of  Assam  and  their  coolies,  which  we  referred 
to  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  month  in  com- 
menting on  coolie  emigration  to  Assam.  There  the 
coolies,  who  are  not  overworked,  receive  good  wages, 
and  are  contented.  Again,  the  terms  of  the  new 
agreement  between  planters  and  coolies  proposed 
by  Government,  which  we  also  commented  upon, 
put  both  parties  on  a very  fair  footing  to  each  other ; 
and  there  was  the  remedy  if  either  party  broke  any 
of  the  terms  of  the  contract.  What  the  terms  of 
the  present  form  of  agreement  that  exists  between 
Mysore  planters  and  their  labourers  is,  we  do  not 
know.  If  the  terms  were  similar  to  that  method 
of  agreement  we  referred  to  the  other  day,  we  do 
not  see  how  the  planters  could  be  put  to  so  much 
trouble  as  they  are  at  present  by  the  High  Court 
resuming  its  campaign  against  them,  and  by  incen- 
diarism, assault,  and  insult. 


Though  the  President  and  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  Association  remark  at  the  outset,  "that  it  is  with 
pleasure  they  submit  their  Report,  there  is  much 
that  is  unsatisfactory  in  it,  and  in  which  they  de- 
serve sympathy.  The  Mysore  planters  have  gone  on  for 
long,  hoping  for  many  reforms,  but  they  know 
how  much  they  have  got.  And  this  of  Mysore  is 
your  model  state.  The  planters  have  to  fight  for 
themselves ; and,  knowing  this,  it  is  with  some 
surprise  we  read,  in  reference  to  the  proposal  for 
the  Combination  of  Associations,  the  words : — “ On 
return  of  the  papers  referred  to  in  the  last  Report, 
the  Honorary  Secretary  addressed  all  the  Planters’ 
Associations,  inviting  them  to  meet  in  Bangalore 
in  March  next.  Ouly  three  replied ; two  promising ; 
and  one  declining  to  attend.  We  have  therefore 
been  compelled  to  abandon  all  hopes  of  bringing 
about  the  union  to  which  so  many  planters  looked 
forward.”  The  Mysore  planter  have  many  griev- 
ances, as  this  Report  shows;  they  are  in  a state, 
where,  from  the  High  Court,  they  get  scant  justice, 
At  least  so  we  would  infer  from  the  Report.  There- 
fore there  is  every  reason  why  combination  is  ne- 
cessary. We  need  only  remind  them  of  the  old 
fable  of  iBsop,  in  which  he  tells  of  a certain  King 
who,  lyii  g on  his  death-bed,  called  all  his  sons 
to  him.  Into  the  hands  of  each  in  turn  he  placed 
a bundle  of  sticks  tightly  bound  together,  and  bade 
the  young  men  break  them.  Of  course  they  could 
not,  but  when  the  sticks  were  unbound  and  placed 
in  their  hands  separately  they  snapped  them  without 
exertion.  “So  my  sons,”  said  the  dying  King,  “as 
long  as  you  remain  banded  together  your  enemies 
will  never  overcome  you ; but  become  separated 
through  quarrelling,  and  you  will  be  broken  as 
easily  as  those  sticks.”  The  Mysore  planters 
should  hearken  to  the  moral  of  this  fable, — that 
“unity  is  strength.”  and  a combination  of  associa- 
tions would  be  all  the  more  serviceable  to  them 
now,  remembering  where  they  are,  and  how  they 
are  circumstanced. — Indian  Body  News. 


FIRE  INSURANCE  ON  ESTATE 
BUILDINGS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Planters’ Association  sends 
us  the  following  Utter  received  from  the  Secretary 
Ceylon  Association  in  Lordon  enclosing  copy  of 
further  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  a reduced 
rate  of  premium  on  the  Buildings  on  Tea  Estates:- 
Copy. 

4,  Mincing  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  17th  June  1892. 

A.  Philip,  Esq.,  Secretary  Ceylon  Planters’  Asso- 
ciation, Kandy. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  copy  of 
letter  from  the  Alliance  Assurance  Co.,  advising  a 
considerable  reduction  of  rates  for  Fire  risk  on 
Estates.  Mr.  Rogivue  has  come  over  from  Moscow 
hoping  to  make  anangements  for  securing  financial 
support  for  his  business  in  Russia;  lie  speaks  in  a 
very  sanguine  way  of  the  progress  made  with  Ceylon 
Tea  in  Russia  and  considers  the  business  an  assured 
success,  but  capital  is  required  to  work  the  increas- 
ing business.  Mr.  Rogivue  will  return  to  Russia  in 
time  for  the  Nijni  fair.— I remain,  dear  sir,  yours 
faithfully,  (Signed)  Win.  Mamin  Leake,  Secretary. 

Copy. 

Alliance  Assurance  Company,  Bartholomew 
Lane,  London,  E.  C.,  June  16th,  1892. 

William  Martin  Leake,  Esq.,  The  Ceylon  Asso- 
ciation in  London,  4,  Mincing  Lane,  E.  C. 

Dear  Sir,— Referring  to  our  letter  of  the  23rd 
March  we  have  now  the  pleasure  to  inform  you 
that,  as  the  result  of  the  visit  of  our  chief  Se- 
cretary to  Ceylon,  where  he  was  able  to  inspect 
several  Tea  Factories,  we  have  considerably  reduced 
our  rates  for  these  risks. 

We  enclose  a copy  of  the  revised  rates  which 
will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  satisfactory  to  your 
Association. — lam,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

(Sgd.)  P.  Myers,  Assistant  Secty, 
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CEYLON  TEA  ESTATES. 


in  which  both  wither- 
ing and  firing  are 
carried  on  and  in- 
cluding the  me  of  a 
steam  engine  and 
boiler.  Isolated  build- 
ing c ntaiuing  steam 
engine  boilder  and 
for  stoves. 

In  which  firing  alone  is 
carried  on  and  includ- 
ing the  use  of  a steam 
engine  and  boiler. 

In  which  withering 
alone  is  carried  od. 


I 


In  which  no  withering 
or  Bring  is  carried  on 
and  without  engine 
or  stove. 
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BARK  AND  DRUG  REPORT 
(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

London,  Jane 


16. 


Cinchona.— At  Tuesday’s  auctions  an  average  quantity 
of  bark  was  offered.  It  consisted  of 

Packages  Packages 

Ceylon  c!nchona 774of  which  774  were  sold 

East  Indian  cinchona. . 431  do  431  do 

South'Ameriean  cinchona  315  do  155  do 

Java  cinchona 42  do  42  do 

West  African  cinchona  441  do  355  do 

Total  ...  2,033  do  1,757  do 

There  was  nothing  very  remarkable  about  the  assort- 
ment o£  bark,  which  was  by  no  means  a good  one,  6jd 
per  lb  being  the  highest  price  paid,  while  the  average 
value  of  the  bark  sold  did  not  exceed  2£d  per  lb. 
It  is.  however,  worthy  of  note  that  West  African  bark 
which  until  two  or  three  years  ago  was  unknown,  con- 
stituted 17  per  cent  of  the  total  supply  on  Tuesday. 
Throughout  the  sa'es  1 he  tone  was  moderately  steady,  and 
prices  showed  no  change,  1 l-16thsd.  to  ljd  per  lb.  being 
the  uverage  unit. 

The  following  are  the  approximate  quantities  purchased 
by  the  principal  buyers  : - 

Lb. 

Agents  for  the  Mannheim  and  Amsterdam  works  75,5 3 
Agents  for  the  American  and  Italian  works  ...  68,921 

Agents  for  the  Auerbach  works  ...  ...  65,889 

Agents  for  the  Brunswick  works  ...  ...  59,599 

Agents  for  the  Frankfurt  o/M  and  Stuttgart  works  41,921 
Agents  for  French  works  ...  ...  7,125 

Messrs.  Howard  & Sons  ...  ...  4,520 

Sundry  druggists  ...  ...  30,262 

Total  quantity  of  bark  sold  ...  ...  35  >,784 

Bought  in  or  withdrawn  ...  ...  37,577 


Total  quantity  of  bark  offered 


391,361 


At  the  Amsterdam  auctions  last  week  the  richest  parcel 
offered  consisted  of  six  bales  crashed  Ledger  (about 
half  a ton  in  allj  representing  13'03  per  cent  of  sulphate 
of  quinine.  These  sold  at  82  cents  per  half-kilo  or  lsf 
2fd  per  lb.  Of  t ie  3,724  packages  offered,  over  one-h  al 
(a, 098',  represening  6,852  kilos  quin  ne  were  bought  in 
holders  refmiug  to  accept  a unit  of  less  than  6J  cents,, 
whereas  6 cents  w s the  highest  price  obtainable  Of 
pharmaceutical  barks  there  was  a very  good  selection, 
but  the  demand  for  this  variety  was  very  slack,  and  only 
a few  lots  found  buyers. 


THE  TEA  SEASON  AT  HANKOW. 

Hankow,  June  3, — The  steamer  “ Moyune”  left  this 
port  for  London  on  May  28th  taking  4,000  tons  of  the 
first  season’s  tea  at  £4  a ton  (if  home  in  35  days). 
She  shut  out  quite  1,000  tons  of  tea.  At  daylight  on 
May  30th  the  Russian  Volunteer  steamers  “Saratov” 
and  “ Petersburg”  followed  with  about  8,000  ton* 
more  for  Odessa.  It  will  ba  some  days  before  the 
“ Baulswers”  is  finished  loading  as  she  is  putting  it  in 
very  slowly,  in  fact  only  off  and  on.  Taking  it  on  the 
whole,  the  first  crop  this  year  has  certainly  not  been  a 
bad  one,  and  if  the  second  crop  is  better  still  we  shall 
do  fairly  well  considering  the  bad  times.  TheRussiin 
steamship  “ Orel”  is  here  loading  and  the  “ Nijui 
Novgorod”  aLo  for  Odessa  and  we  expect  yet  two 
more  Russians  to  visit  us  this  year  ; there  is  also  a 
rumour  that  one  Mutual  boat  and  the  “Pembrokeshire  ' 
are  already  on  their  wiy  to  this  port.  The  Haruour 
Master  has  his  hands  full  just  at  present  in  finding 
berths  for  all,  there  being  no  less  than  five  men-of-war 
in  port,  besides  qnite  a number  of  other  large  vessels, 
not  counting  a fleet  of  Shanghai  and  Ichang  river 
steamers.  The  usual  extra  officers  required  for  the 
assistance  of  the  ouidoor  staff  in  the  tea  season  nro 
here  and  at  work— Mercury . 

♦ 

TEA  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Melbourne  Argus  of  June  14th  eays  : — 
Bisiness  in  tea  includes  100  qnarter-chpsts  S.  O. 
pekoe  at  lOd,  and  200  packages  Oeylon  at  6i  lo  9d. 
The  prioes  obtainable  for  Ceylons  a'e  gradually 
hardening. 

The  Argus  of  June  15th  says 
Business  in  tea  reported  today  is  confined  to 
Ceylons,  which  a'e  act  ve.  Sales  comprise  390  pack- 
age-<  oommm  Ceylon  at  61  to  7d,  200  package s at  6 J 
to  lOJd,  a small  line  of  fine  Ceylon  and  a line  of  flue 
Oeylon  orange  pekoe  nt  Is. 

In  its  issue  ofJune  16th,  the  Argus  says  : — 

There  has  been  a better  inquiry  for  China  teas,  and 
sales  are  reported  of  900  half-chests  (princip  1 1 y 
heavy-weights)  at  up  lOJd,  including  a small  line 
for  export  ; 250  half-chests  old  seatou’s  congou  at 
7Jd,  50  cheats  Ceylon  st  lOd,  30  chests  Ceylon  oraDge 
peokoe  at  Is  ojd,  and  15  chests  fine  Ceylon  orange 
pekoe  at  Is  2d. 

The  same  paper  in  its  issue  of  June  17th 
says  : — 

Tea  has  been  more  aotive.  Business  reported 
includes  700  half  chests  low  medium  p nyong  at  7|d 
partly  for  export  ; 350  half-chests  at  8d,  300  pack- 
ages Ceylon  at  6§d  to  8d  and  30  packages  at  Is  0|d. 
The  Argus  of  18th  June  says  : — 

Tea  has  been  quiet,  the  only  sales  reported  being 
100  half-chests  panyong  at  9d  and  50  packages 
Oeylon  at  7d. 

From  the  S.  A.  Register  (Adelaide)  of  21st  June 
we  quote  the  following  : — 

All  grades  of  Inlia  and  Ceylon  tea  arc  firm  at  an 
advance  of  Id  to  2d  per  lb.  ou  prioes  ruling  a week 
or  two  ago.  The  stocks  held  in  this  market  have, 
however,  been  too  small  to  afford  any  soopo  fur 
speculation  or.large  dealing,  even  had  our  merchants 
been  inclined  to  deal  extensively,  hence  sales  have 
been  confined  to  fifty  chests  of  this  liDe  and  100  of 
that,  parcels  which  in  the  years  past  wire  only 
re  garded  as  retail  orders,  but  in  the  altered  state 
of  things  are  looked  upon  as  wholesale  parcels.  No 
single  sale  of  more  than  250  packages  has  been 
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brought  to  maturity  during  the  late  little  spurt,  nud 
only  a few  thousand  packages  in  all  have  changed 
hands.  It  mud  be  remembered,  however,  that 
blended  teas  have  almost  entirely  superseded  the  con- 
sumption of  teas  from  original  packages.  Neverthe- 
less prices  re  firmer  and  salts  early  in  the  month 
brisker  than  for  some  time.  During  the  four  weeks 
some  2,500  packages  iu  all  of  India,  China,  and 
Ceylon  growths  have  been  placed,  from  low  to  good. 
Prices  are  not  given  in  any  esse,  but  from  all 
quarters  the  record  denotes  firmness  Th>-  Foschow 
market  opened  oo  9th  inst.,  prices  ruling  lower  ihan 
last  year,  and  business  done  lor  Australasia  lias 
been  extensive.  New  musters  are  expected  towards 
the  end  of  next  mouth. 


NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

A Delusive  Hope. — There  has  been  so  little  for 
some  years  to  cheer  the  drooping  spirits  of  importers 
of  Chinese  grown  tea  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  they  make  the  most  of  anything  of  a hopeful 
nature  they  can  find.  The  reference  by  our  Consul 
at  Hankow  to  the  fact  that  last  year  showed  the 
first  increase  in  the  export  of  black  tea  for  that  port 
for  some  years  has  been  eagerly  seized  upon  in  some 
quarters  as  indicating  a reaction  in  favour  of  Chinese 
tea.  Unfortunately  for  the  hopes  thus  raised  there  is 
no  real  indication  of  anything  of  the  kind.  India  and 
Ceylon  hold  the  market  at  home,  and  if  the  planters 
are  wise  and  enterprising— and  they  seem  to  be  both 
— the  new  markets  will  also  be  steadily  assailed  and 
held  also. 

Another  Ceylon  Tea  Company.  - The  Caledonian 
(Ceylon)  Tea  Plantations,  Limited,  has  just  been 
registered,  with  a capital  of  £30,000,  in  £1  shares. 
The  prospectus  was  issued  on  Monday,  when  25,000 
shares  were  offered  for  subscription,  of  which  10,000 
will  be  allotted  to  the  vendor  as  fully-paid  on  account 
of  purchase-money,  thus  leaving  15,000  shares  to  be 
subscribed  for  by  the  public. 

The  Chicory  Question. — It  will  be  some  consolation 
to  coffee  planters  to  learn  that  the  path  of  the  vendor 
of  chicory  is  not  always  pleasant,  and  that  occa- 
sionally, at  least,  he  is  fined.  An  appeal  case  which 
has  occasioned  some  interest  in  the  trade  has  just 
been  heard  before  Sir  P.  H.  Edlin,  q.c.  The  appel- 
lant in  this  case,  a grocer  in  an  extensive 
way  of  business,  was  a mild  offender  by  com- 
parison with  many  who  are  not  fined,  but  he 
was  not  so  fortunate.  The  facts  were  as  follow:  — 
A young  man  was  sent  by  an  Inspector  under  the 
Sale  of  Food  Act  to  one  of  the  appellant’s  shops. 
He  asked  for  a quarter  of  a pound  of  coffee.  The 
assistant  thereupon  enquired,  “ Do  you  mean  shil- 
ling ? ” The  buyer  said  “ Yes,”  and  was  given  a 
J lb.  packet,  for  which  he  was  charged  3d,  and  which 
bore  a label  with  the  words,  “ This  is  sold  as  a 
mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee.”  He  admitted  that 
he  saw  the  label  before  he  paid  the  money.  The 
mixture,  when  analysed,  was  certified  to  contain 
40  per  cent,  of  coffee  and  60  per  cent,  of  chicory. 
In  the  course  of  the  evidence  of  the  appellant  it 
was  explained,  however,  that  the  mixture  of 
which  the  incriminated  sample  formed  part  was 
one  of  half  coffee  and  half  chicory,  but  that  it  was 
impossible  to  mix  the  substances  so  completely  and 
evenly  that  some  packets  would  not  contain  more 
than  50  per  cent,  of  coffee,  and  some  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  chicory.  The  judge  affirmed  the  con- 
viction for  all  that,  so  that  the  vendors  of  chicory 
mixtures  will  have  take  heed  to  their  ways. — II.  and 
C.  Mail , June  24th. 

* 

Uva  Grass. — The  following  inquiry  comes  from  a 
Californian  correspondent: — “Will  you  kindly  inform 
me  of  the  tame  and  habitat  of  a gigantic  grass  of 
which  I forward  a few  sprays  ? It  is  not  grown  here, 
but  is  imported  and  sold  in  a dry  state  under  the 
name  of  IJva  plumes.  The  plume  itself  is  monstrous, 
being  four  or  five  feet  long.  The  sprays  droop  entirely 
on  one  side,  reminding  one  of  the  fleece  of  a Cashmere 
or  Angora  goat.  The  people  who  furnish  the  plumes 


in  Enrope  will  not  give  the  name  of  the  grass-”  I 
received  a similar  inquiry  from  an  English  correspon- 
dent nearly  four  years  ago,  and  found  that  the  plumes 
were  then  offered  for  sale  by  London  florists  under 
the  came  of  Uva  Grass.  How  they  were  obtained  ia 
not  quite  clear,  some  stiting  that  they  came  from 
the  Congo,  others  from  Iudia.  Oi  comparing  the 
plumes  at  the  Kew  herbarium  it  was  found  to  be 
the  male  inflorescence  of  Gynerium  sacebaroides,  a 
gigantic  reel  which  grows  on  the  river-banks  of 
Gomans  in  Venezuela,  and  in  Brazil.  It  is  one  of 
the  mest  beautiful  of  all  tropical  grasses,  the  stems 
being  twelve  feet  loDg,  an  inch  in  diameter,  with 
leaves  five  feet  long  and  one  inch  in  width,  the  edges 
serrate  and  channeled  along  the  midrib.  In  habit 
the  plant  is  not  unlike  Arundo  Dotiax.  The  panicle 
is  terminal,  at  least  four  feet  long,  copiously  branched 
and  plume  like,  the  1 ranches  a foot  and  a half  long 
and  clothed  with  small  flowers,  which  when  dried 
are  gray-brown  in  color.  The  plumes  sold  in  the 
English  shops  are  six  feet  long,  including  tho  stalk  ; 
they  are  extremely  elegant  and  feathery,  but  are 
sometimes  disfigured  by  dyes  of  various  c<  lours.  There 
is  a large  plant  of  this  grass  iu  cu'tivation  at  Kew. 
It  is  grown  in  the  tauk  which  in  summer  contains 
tie  Victoria  regia,  and  is  as  striking  in  appearance 
as  some  of  the  Bimboos.  No  flowers  have  as  yet 
been  produced  by  this  plant.  It  is  probable  that  the 
plumes  sold  in  London,  and  also,  apparently,  those 
now  sold  in  America,  are  imported  from  Brazil. 
Some  of  the  plumes  were  among  the  exhibits  from 
the  island  of  Dominica  at  the  Colonial  and  Indian 
Exibition  held  in  London  in  1885.  It  is  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  this  Gynerium  could  be  grown  in  the 
southern  states,  particularly  Florida.  I have  rever 
seen  or  heud  of  any  othi  r plant  in  cultivation  in  Enrope 
except  that  at  Kew,  which  was  imported  direct  from 
Venezuela  about  fifteen  years  ago. — Garden  and  Forest. 

[The  above  is  interesting;  but  we  could  wish  that 
the  origin  of  the  name  “Uva,”  so  familiar  to  us  in 
Cevlon,  had  been  explained. — Ed.  T.  A.  1 

A Substitute  for  Cotton.— The  Fiyu  reports 
that  Mr.  Koyama  Bukei,  of  Kumamoto  Prefecture, 
has  invented  a substitute  for  cotton.  He  obtains 
it  from  the  bark  of  the  mulberry  tree.  The  bark 
is  first  suo-dried  and  afterwards  boiled  with  an 
aoid,  being  then  bleached  by  washing,  and  left  to 
dry.  Subsequently  it  is  separated  by  machinery, 
treated  with  medicated  water,  and  finally  freed 
of  its  outer  skin,  when  only  soft  fibres  remain 
from  which  cotton  is  obtained  by  a specially 
designed  machine.  It  is  olaimed  for  the  cotton 
that  it  possesses  many  properties  superior  to  the 
ordinary  staple. — Japan  Weekly  Mail. 

Fungi. — We  are  asked 

“ Do  you  know  of  any  good  cheap  illustrated  in 
color  work  principally  dealing  with  these  from  their 
use  and  value  as  a food  supply  ? Surely  we  have  all 
the  conditions  here  for  growing  these  excellent  vege- 
tables of  the  very  best  in  large  quantities,  but  next 
to  none  are  grown. — P.  W.  K.” 

The  best  works  on  Fungi  we  have  seen  are  by  a 
well-known  naturalist,  Mr.  Cook.  But  we  should 
think  that  any  good  work  on  gardening  would 
contain  instructions  on  the  cultivation  of  the  edible 
mushrooms.  When  cattle  were  allowed  to  graze  on 
the  Galle  Face  Esplanade  in  Colombo,  these  valu- 
able fungi  used  to  be  gathered  in  quantities  by 
Malays,  who,  we  believe  converted  them  into  cat- 
sup. If  our  recolleotion  serves  us  right,  so  long  ago 
as  1847,  Mr.  David  Baird  Lindsay  of  Rajawela 
estate,  Valley  of  Dumbara,  contributed  to  the 
proceedings  of  an  Agricultural  Society  which  then 
existed  at  Kandy  a detailed  account  of  his  suc- 
cessful production  of  edible  fungi.  The  process 
was  to  sow  fragments  of  the  mushrooms  sought  to 
be  grown  over  beds  of  heated  cow  and  horse 
manure.  The  first  authority  available  as  we  are 
writing  is  Hibberd’s  “Amateur’s  Kitohen  Garden,” 
whenoe  we  quote  a few  passages  on  page  13$. 
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STEADY  PROGRESS  IN  NYASSALAND 
COFFEE  PLANTING,  &c. 

Commissioner  H.  H.  Johnston’s  Proposed  New  Road- 

Iq  pleasant  contrast  with  the  unsatisfactory  state 
of  thiugs  in  British  East  Africa  is  the  steady  deve- 
lopment of  Nyassaland  under  Mr.  Commissioner  H. 
H.  JohnstoD.  The  “ disasters”  within  this  sphere 
of  which  we  have  recently  heard  were  very  larneu. 
table,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  knov  that  they  have 
not  seriously  interfered  with  Mr.  JohnBton’s  work.  It 
should  be  recollected  that,  although  several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  unite  the  interests  of  the  African 
Lakes  Company  with  those  of  the  Chartered  South 
African  Company,  this  amalgamation  has  not  yet  been 
effected.  Consequently  the  sgeot  of  the  former  company 
in  Nyassaland  still  endeavours  to  maintain  a sort  of 
independence  from  the  rule  of  her  Britaunic  Majesty’s 
Commissioner,  and  is  apt  to  show  this  by  not  giving 
in  his  telegrams  a too  favourable  account  of  the 
Commissioner’s  proceedings.  The  telegrams  received 
from  this  qoar  er  should,  therefore,  always  be  received 
with  a certain  amount  of  discount. 

After  the  veritable  disaster  at  Mskangira’s  which 
involved  the  death  of  Captain  Maguire,  Mr.  JohuBton, 
having  put  other  matter  straight  as  far  as  he  could, 
wisely  decided  that  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  take 
any  lurther  measures  against  that  wily  chieftain  until 
the  rainy  season  was  over,  and  until  another  officer, 
to  replace  Captain  Maguire,  with  au  additional  iorce 
of  Sikhs,  had  arrived  from  India.  He  therefore 
returned  to  the  British  Residency  at  Z mba  along 
with  Captain  Kane,  who  had  come  up  to  assist  him 
from  the  gunboats  on  the  Zambesi,  and  left  Mr.  King 
in  charge  of  Fort  Johnston,  which  is  situated  at  the 
exit  of  the  Shire  from  the  lake,  just  opposite  Mponda’s, 
with  orders  not  to  do  anything  more  than  to  defend  t'ie 
fort  if  it  were  attacked.  The  fort,  it  may  ue  remarked, 
has  a dtep  ditch  and  a parapet  all  round  it,  and  is  per- 
fect!) impregnable  to  auy  native  forc«  when  held  by 
Europeans.  Unfortunately,  after  Mr.  Johnston’s  depar- 
ture a body  of  about  300  Augonis— a native  tribe,  who 
act  aa  our  allies— persuaded  Mr.  King  to  go  out  with 
them  to  battle,  and  attack  a hostile  chief  called  S-ra- 
pbi,  at  his  village  up  iu  the  hills,  some  three  days’ 
march  from  Fort  Johnston  Mr.  King,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Inge,  quarter-ma  ter  iu 
the  navy,  led  a small  force  of  Sikhs  a d Z mzibaris, 
together  with  his  native  allies  the  Aneonis.  But  none 
of  the  white  men  knew  much  of  the  native  language 
•r  anything  about  fighting,  at  least  as  practised  in  the 
African  tush,  and,  as  might  have  been  eipected,  they 
made  a mess  of  it,  and  fell  into  au  ambush.  Mr. 
King  was  severely  and  Dr.  Watson  slightly  wounded. 
The  Angonis,  of  course,  ran  away,  leaving  the  Sikhs 
and  the  Zanzibaris,  headed  by  Dr.  Watson,  to  cover 
the  ret  eat.  This  they  managed  to  effect  with  the 
loss  of  two  of  the  Sikhs  and  the  baggage,  in  the 
confusion  a 7-pounder  gun,  which  was  taken  with  them, 
was  also  left  behind,  and  is  supposed  to  be  iu  the  pos- 
session of  Seraphi.  But  Seraphi,  being  of  a prudent 
disposition,  now  says  that  he  is  tired  of  fighting,  and 
wishes  to  mako  ptace.  He  has  been  told,  of  course, 
that,  as  evidence  of  his  good  disposition,  ho  must  first 
find  ami  send  back  the  7-pouuder  gum  It  is  also  said 
that  Makongira  has  disappeared  from  his  place  on  the 
east  side  of  the  lake,  in  consequence  of  having  been 
attacked  by  a hostile  tribe.  At  any  rate,  all  the 
stories  about  the  traffio  along  the  lake  being  closed 
are  absolutely  without  foundation,  and  the  route  is  per- 
fectly open.  Oapta'n  Sclater,  r.  e , _ Mr.  Johnston’s 
principal  assistant,  was  down  at  Chindi,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Zambesi,  when  the  fightiDg  took  plaef,  having 
been  sent  there  to  carry  on  some  negotiations  with  the 
Portuguese  authorities.  He  has  now  returned  to  the 
Shire  Highlands,  and  has  been  placed  in  command  of 
Fort  Johnston  until  the  new  captain  cf  the  Sikhs 
(hall  arrive  from  India.  Captain  Sclater  has  brought 
with  him  from  the  lower  river  a large  boat  which  was 
couveyed  by  one  hundred  natives  overland,  across  the 
portage  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Shire.  This 
will  run  between  Mpindi,  the  port  of  Zomba,  and  the 
lake,  and  be  of  great  use  in  supply  iog  Fort  Johnston 
with  provisions,  which  are  very  short  in  that  district. 


As  regards  matters  in  the  Shire  Highlands  generally, 
they  seem  to  be  fairly  prosperous.  Large  quantities 
of  land  have  been  lately  taken  np  for  coffer-planting, 
which  is  likely  to  be  a very  profitable  business.  The 
brothers  BuchanaD,  who  are  the  pionee'8  of  this 
cultivation,  expect  a good  crop,  ai  d wi;l  send  home 
from  fifty  to  sixty  tons  this  year.  They  also  grow  and 
manufacture  sugar  and  tobacoo  for  local  consumption. 
Attempts  are  being  made  to  introduce  cotton  and 
india-rubber,  but  coffee  will  undoubtedly  be  the  great 
crop  of  the  country.  Ordinary  labour  is  cheap,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  it  regularly. 

One  of  Mr.  Johnston’s  first  proceedings  on  his 
arrival  in  Nyassaland  was  to  plan  a new  road  from 
Ghiromo,  od  the  Lower  Shir6,  through  the  middle 
of  the  Shire  Highlands,  direct  to  Zomba,  the  British 
Residency,  and  thence  to  Makandanji  at  the  south- 
eastern end  of  Lake  Nyasss.  This,  when  accom- 
plished, will  open  up  the  whole  oountry,  and  must 
ultimately  be  the  route  of  a railway  to  cooneot 
Nyassa  with  the  navigible  portion  of  the  Shire.  The 
first  portion  of  this  road  has  already  been  made  by 
Captain  Sclater  from  Ohiromo  as  far  as  Z^a,  on  the 
Ruo,  and  a further  portion  of  it  has  been  surveyed.  It 
will  also  have  the  great  advantage  of  opening  up  the 
Milangi  Hills,  at  the  sources  of  the  Ruo,  one  of  the 
finest  parts  of  the  country.  These  hills  are  stated 
to  rise  to  nearly  8,000  leet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
to  contain  maDy  beautiful  open  spaces  covered  with 
grass,  and  varied  by  clumps  of  forest  trees,  some  of 
which  are  of  large  size,  being  from  four  to  six 
feet  in  diameter.  A lot  of  land  has  becn  already 
taken  up  here,  and  it  is  proposed  to  build  a Govern- 
ment station  and  sanatorium,  for  which  an  appro- 
priate site  has  already  been  selected.  There  is  abundance 
of  excellent  water,  and  the  air  is  always  fresh  and 
invigoraing. 

Tie  great  obstruction  to  progress  in  Nyassaland, 
however,  is  the  irregularity  of  the  communication 
wi:h  Europe.  Settlers  will  not  go  where  they  cannot 
get  iheit  letters.  The  mails,'  which  are  sent  via 
Zinzibar,  go  so  far  straight  enough,  but  there  they 
stick  until  a chanoe  opportunity  preset  ts  itself  f a 
steamer  going  to  Quillimane  or  Chindi.  The  Post 
Office,  hs  Sir  James  Fergusson  explained  to  the  House 
of  Commons  a few  nights  ago,  “cannot  aff  -rd  ” the 
i xpensj  of  a regular  branch  mail  from  Zanzibar  to 
Ouiudi.  Considering  that  ihe  new  colony  i-  governed 
and  administered  by  the  Chartend  Company  absolutely 
without  expense  tn  the  British  Government,  this  Beem 
to  be  a little  stingy  ou  the  part  cf  the  Treasury; 
but  we  know  full  we  I that  it  is  not  the  only  iustauoe 
of  their  misplaced  economy.  On  the  other  baud,  the 
Government  has  sanctioned  the  constrotioi  * of  two 
guuboats  for  Nyassa,  and  the  Germans  are  s'at-d  to 
be  seudiug  up  a vessel  to  pitrol  their  portion  of  tho 
littoral  of  that  Uke;  so  teat  there  cm  be  no  doubt 
i h it  traffic  will  be  ou  the  increase,  betterpnstal  com- 
munication must  eveutoby  follow. — Pall  Mall  Gazette, 

Amateur's  Way  of  Rooting  Cuttings — A brief  note 
on  rooting  cuttings  in  an  ordinary  tumbler  with  a 
wad  of  cotton  batting  in  the  bottom,  appeared  in  an 
earlier  number  of  Popular  Gardening.  This  method 
proves  to  be  an  easy  and  convenient  one  for  the 
amateur  having  only  a few  cuttings  to  strike  at  a time, 
and  not  always  the  necessary  conveniences,  propa- 
gating bench,  sand,  etc.,  at  command.  During  April 
we  received  some  choice  tomato  plants  by  mail,  which 
were  all  broken  up,  so  that  only  a few  of  the  tips 
were  in  good  shape.  These  inserted  in  cctton  batt- 
ing in  a tumbler  in  same  way  as  geranium  and  coleus 
cuttings,  etc.,  are  placed  in  the  windows  of  the  sitting- 
room,  and  soon  emitted  healthy,  fibrous  roots,  although 
left  entirely  without  attention,  and  no  water  was 
applied  after  the  first  thorough  soaking  given  to  the 
cotton  batting.  The  plants  were  set  into  open  ground 
directly  after  taken  out  of  the  v tumbler,  and  are  now 
as  large  and  thrifty  plants  as  any  we  can  show  that 
were  grown  frond  seedlings.  It  is  wonderful  how  long 
cotton  batting  will  remain  moist  after  once  being  soak- 
ed full  of  water.  Undoubtedly  this  method  will  be 
found  useful  by  amateurs  in  many  ways.— Indian 
Agriculturist. 
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To  the  Editor. 

QUESTION  REGARDING  AREKANUTS. 

Fairieland,  Kandy,  June  21th. 

Dear  Sih, — I notice  in  the  Observer  of  22nd  “ 25 
pks,  and  99,906  ewt.  R906,963.'’  This  would 
represent  less  than  RIO  per  cwt.  I have 
sold  dried  areeacuta  to  traders  at  R15  to 
R17  per  cwt.  Can  you  obtain  further  information 
with  regard  to  the  local  market  or  export  for  this 
produot  ; also,  as  to  the  best  varieties’  rate,  as 
opinions  differ  very  much?  The  ‘-rata”  or  "hambam 
puwak”  is  the  most  sought  after  at  present,  yet 
I am  informed  that  the  smaller  “ native”  kind 
is  more  appreciated  by  the  trade. — Yours  faithfully, 
SHELTON  AGAR. 

[This  is  a matter  regarding  which  cur  personal 
knowledge  is  limited.  We  have  a few  of  the 
“ rata  ” or  exotio  kinds  growing  on  Eilandhu,  but 
merely  as  ornamental  trees.  Can  any  correspon- 
dent give  the  information  desiderated  regarding  the 
narcotio  nuts  ?— Ed.  T,  A.] 


EFFECT  OF  EXCESSIVELY  WET  WEATHER 

AND  OF  PRUNING  IN  SUCH  WEATHER 

ON  TEA. 

Central  Province,  June  27th. 

Dear  Sir,— I have  with  great  pleasure  read  Mr. 
John  Ferguson’s  letters  and  also  your  remarks  and 
notes  on  them.  They  are  all  very  much  to  the  point. 
One  thing  I do  nob  think  enough  has  been  made 
of — the  excessive  wet  season  of  1891,  particularly 
Nov.  and  Deo.  of  that  year’s  abnormal  rainfall 
and  also  of  Jan.  1892.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  heavy  wetting  and  chilling  the 
soil  got  in  1891  have  for  the  time  deteriorated  the 
tea  bush  and  have  more  or  less  destroyed  all  flavour 
in  the  teas  of  those  estates  that  were  exposed  to 
this  excessive  wet.  Nov.  and  Dec.  1891  and  Jan. 
1892  following  on  an  already  wet  season,  have 
done  the  principal  part  of  the  damage.  Our  rain- 
fall here  to  end  of  June  1891  was  131-OOin.  The 
highest  before,  in  1888,  was  108-30  in.  so  the  rain- 
fall for  1891  was  22-64  in.  above  the  wettest  year 
previously  in  12  years,  44  25  in,,  and  above  the 
average  for  that  time.  Another  reason  for  the 
sudden  fallirg-off  in  flavour  was  in  1891  caused 
by  a largej  number  of  estateB  pruning  very  low, 
principally  because  tea  was  in  most  places  7 or 
8 years  from  first  pruning  and  of  course  had  to  be 
cut  dowm  low  to  get  what  is  called  a new  head 
which  must  be  done  every  7 years  or  so.  To  mako 
matters  worse  this  was  done  in  an  abnormal  wet 
season,  and  many, I am  afraid,  pruned  lower  than 
there  was  any  occasion  for. 

One  of  the  first  agricultural  authorities  of  the 
present  day  says  : — “ Pruning  is  always  more  or 
less  injurious  to  the  life  of  a tree.  In  some  cultiva- 
tions it  must  be  done.  The  more  carefully  and  less 
often  this  is  done  the  better.  When  a tree  is  out 
down  the  roots  die  off  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  cutting  down  of  the  tree.  The 
great  danger  is  fungoid  growth  at  the  roots.” 
Surely  if  this  is  the  case  our  trees  must  have 
suffered  excessively  from  pruning  in  1891.  1 cannot 
agree  in  the  idea  of  our  teas  going  off  in  flavour 
as  they  get  older.  I have  been  making  tea  here 
now  for  10  years  and  have  not  noticed  any  falling- 
off  in  flavour  till  after  May  1891  and  on  to  the 
present  time.  Now  our  teas  are  gradually  recover- 
ing flavour,  whioh  this  dry  season  has  helped  on. 
Our  rainfall  to  26th  inst.  is  only  46  29  in.,  and 
only  4 days  more  of  June  to  run  against  a rain. 
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fall  in  1891  of  131  00  in.  to  end  of  June.  This 
dry  season  is  quite  a Godsend  to  us  tea  planters  ; 
we  have  had  too  much  wet  and  the  ground  want 
drying  to  get  rid  of  the  sourness,  &e.,  caused  by 
the  exc8ssivo  heavy  rainfall  in  1891. 

Another  cause  injurious  to  the  tea  bush  in 
wet  districts  is  pruning  in  the  wet  months,  viz., 
from  May  to  Ootober.  Tea  takes  longer  to  recover 
tbon,  than  when  pruned  in  January  to  Maroh 
(besides  the  injury  to  the  roots  if  the  agricultural 
auth-  rity  quoted  is  oorreot).  S.-W.  monsoon  prun. 
ing  takes  8 to  9 weeks  to  recover  and  eometimes 
longer.  January  pruning  5 to  7 weeks  and  in  3 
months  your  tea  is  in  full  flush  again;  besides  the 
tea  flush  is  riper  and  not  so  long  recovering  the 
effects  of  pruning ; you  will  be  making  as  good 
teas  in  3 months  from  pruning  as  you  will  be 
after  S.-W.  monsoon  pruning  be  7 to  9 months 
and  longer.  Again,  if  you  -want  flavour  you  must 
not  cut  your  tree  down  too  low.  You  may  get  a 
heavy  flush  from  low  pruning  but  a poor  thin 
flavourless  tea.  To  get  flavour  you  want  a big 
tree,  particularly  in  the  wet  months  in  best  districts, 
when  the  tree  wants  all  its  foliage  to  resist  the 
injury  of  the  damp  at  its  roots,  A knife  should 
never  go  near  a tree  then,  if  healthy  trees  are 
wanted  which  will  give  good  flavoury  teas.  Sun- 
Bhine,  of  course,  is  needed,  but  with  all  you  can 
get  of  it  you  won’t  get  good  teas  oft'  heavily 
vruned  bushes. — Yours  very  truly,  X. 


TEA  PRODUCERS  AND  TEA  BUYERS. 

Upcountry,  JuDe  28th. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  read  the  letter  signed  “ Tropical 
Rustic  ” in  the  Observer  of  the  24th  inst.  He  appears 
to  write  altogether  from  a planter’s  point  of  view, 
this  would  be  very  satisfactory  if  the  home 
buyers  would  see  it  in  the  same  light,  but  what 
care  they  how  the  tea  is  produced  ? All  the  buyer 
looks  to  is  to  get  the  best  value  he  can  for  his 
money;  and  the  planters  are  vying  with  each  other 
to  give  him  this,  and  so  long  as  there  is  a higher 
standard  to  he  attained  this  will  continue.  Small 
blame  to  the  man  who  buys  broken  pekoe  instead 
of  pekoe  souohong  if  he  can  get  better  value  for  his 
money.  Tne  planters  have  been  and  are  eduoating 
the  people  to  drink  a higher  class  of  tea;  and  this 
will  continue  so  long  as  a higher  class  can  be  attained, 
and  the  price 3 not  increased.  It  is,  as  “ Tropical 
Rustio  ” says,  a case  of  the  “ survival  of  the 
fittest”:  when  the  buyer  cannot  get  the  class  of 
tea  he  wants  from  one  shop  he  will  pass  on  to 
the  nc-xt. 

Ceylon  is  drawing  too  much  from  the  soil,  where 
the  supply  is  limited,  instead  of  drawing  more 
from  the  atmosphere,  where  the  supply  is  unlimited. 

AN  OLD  COFFEE  STUMP. 


Dimbu’a,  July  4th. 

Sir, — Re  the  letter  referring  to  the  above  in 
the  Observer,  might  I ask  ‘‘Old  Coffee  Stump” 
what  reason  he  has  for  saying  that  “ Ceylon  is 
drawing  too  much  from  the  soil,  where  the  supply 
is  limited,  instead  of  drawing  more  from  the  at- 
mosphere. where  the  supply  is  unlimited  ” ? I 
suppose  that  “ Coffee  Stump,”  before  publishing 
this  conclusion  in  your  paper  (from  which  it  will, 
no  doubt,  be  copied  into  home  papers  and  serve 
to  gladden  the  hearts  of  suoh  people  as  are 
interested  in  Ceylon),  went  scientifically  into  the 
quostion;  and  as  this  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  plnnflDg  community,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he 
will  favour  us  with  facts  and  figures  in  support  of 
his  statement. 

PRACTICE  VERSUS  THEORY; 
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TEA  JN  TEE  PAST,  THE  FBESENT  AND 
THE  FUTUKE. 

ClipstoD,  Northampton,  Jure  7th, 

Sir, — Occasionally  it  is  instructive  to  look  back 
in  these  days  of  hurry  and  attention  to  the  day’s 
doings  only,  seasoned  with  the  ir evitable  forecast. 
In  this  instance  1 shall  venture  to  trouble  you 
with  the  ideas  upon  China,  especially  relating  to 
tea,  at  the  date  November  14tb,  1835  ; and  my 
authority  is  the  “ Penny  Magazine.”  Beferring  to 
tea  the  magaziue  expresses  the  opinion  that  of 
all  its  botanical  productions  “ that,  which  is  most 
completely  associated  in  our  ideas  with  China,  is 
tea.”  It  had  been  cultivated  however  at  Bio 
Janeiro,  and  a Mr.  Clarke  Abel,  an  authority  quoted 
several  times  throughout  the  length  of  the  article, 
saw  it  flourishing  in  S Helena.  The  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  is  mentioned  as  the  most  suitable 
geographical  and  geological  situation  for  its  growth. 
Allusion  is  made  to  the  transporting  of  tea  plants 
from  China  to  St.  Helena  and  Cape  of  Good 
Plope.  Mr.  Clarke  Abel  was  of  opinion,  tbat,  the 
difficulties  of  manufacture  could  be  overeeme, 
and  he  concluded  on  the  important  subject  with 
this  extraordinary  sentence— the  fulfilment  of 
which  we  all  know  1 — “ that  if  ever  it  ehall  suit 
the  policy  of  this  country  to  derive  the  tea  from 
our  own  dependencies  there  cen  be  no  doubt  that 
we  shall  cease  to  he  indebted  to  China  for 
an  article  tbat  enters  so  essentially  into  the 
comforts  of  all  classes  cf  my  ocuntrymen.” 

Contrasting  the  times  with  those  of  “ Queen 
Bess”  when  the  maids  of  honcur  drank  ale  and 
ate  rounds  of  beef  at  breakfast,  he  mentions  that 
30,000,000  lb  were  then  annually  consumed.  Ho 
considers,  that  it  is  not  proved,  that  the  use  of  tea 
is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  refers  to 
positive  evidence  as  to  its  use  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries.  At  that  early  period  an  Arabian 
merchant  refers  to  a tax  on  tea — the  infusion  of 
a herb  named  “ Sab,”  which  is  a very  near  Arabic 
rendering  of  the  Chinese  "Cha.”  It  is  not  necessary 
to  trace  the  course  cf  increased  consumption,  as 
these  figures  being  so  very  email  compared  to  our 
present  experiences  they  sink  into  insignificance 
and  are  as  difficult  to  understand  as  our  millions 
of  today. 

The  praise  of  tea,  and  the  method  of  making 
it,  are  celebrated  in  (he  language  and  poetry  cf 
China,  and  the  method  may  be  here  reproduced  : — 

“ Place  over  a gentle  fire  a well-seasoned  long 
used  vessel  filled  with  the  pure  water  of  melted 
snow.  Boil  it  long  enough  to  turn  a lobster  red, 
and  then  pour  upon  it  the  leaves  of  the  choicest 
tea  in  a tea-pot  of  the  finest  porcelain.  When 
the  thick  cloud  rising  from  it  becomes  a thin 
mist  floating  on  ils  surface,  pour  it  into  the  cup 
and  drink  it  off.  This  precious  liquor  will  drive 
away  every  care.  The  delicious  state  of  quietude 
produced  by  such  a beverage  must  be  felt,  and 
cannot  be  described.”  The  mixing  of  other  plants’ 
leaves  are  alluded  to,  and  amongst  them  the 
‘‘camellia  seEangua”  (Ohawa  or  “ flower  of  tea  ”) 
the  olea  fragrans,  an  Arabian  jc-sBamine.  The 
prepaiation  of  “ brick  tea  ” does  not  commend 
itself  to  our  Ceylon  ideas  of  cleanliness,  the 
11  serum  of  tbo  blood  of  the  sheep  ” being  the 
glutinous  liquid  employed,  and  the  Tartars  scrape 
off  some  of  the  tea  from  this  briok  and  boil  it 
in  a saucepan  “ with  butter,  flour  and  milk,”  O 
my  propbetio  sou',  my  Lipton ! Much  is  said  ts 
to  the  qualities  and  properties  of  tea  ; and  it  is 
used  to  counteract  the  effects  of  “ the  half 
putrid  quality  of  stagnant  water,”  but  very  properly 
something  is  attributed  to  the  fact  of  the  boiling  of 
the  water  necessary  in  the  preparation  or  infusion.  | 


There  is  something  more  curious — the  use  of  tea 
will  correct  the  gross  humours  engendered  in  the 
syEtem  by  the  use  of  “ pork  and  fat  meats  at 
the  same  time  the  excessive  use  of  tea— the  abuse 
in  fact — is  deprecated  and  the  corrective  to  eat 
abundantly  of  fat  meat  1 The  description  of 
the  plant  is  unnecessary,  but  a word  or  two 
on  the  preparation  of  the  commercial  pro- 
duct may  not  be  unacceptable  to  your  reeders. 
Mr.  Abel  admitted  that  black  and  green  tea  were 
produced  from  either  of  his  specimens,  which  were 
lost,  and  the  difference  boih  of  colour  end  quality 
could  be  explained  “ by  the  different  management 
of  heat  and  in  drying  the  tea.  ” He  says  there  can 
be  little  dcubt  that  a leaf  dried  at  a low  beat  will 
retain  more  of  its  original  colour,  and  more  of  its 
peculiar  qualities,  than  one  that  has  suffered  a 
high  temperature.” 

The  strongest  tea  tbat  he  tasted  called  11  Yu-tien,” 
aDd  usfd  only  on  occasions,  scarcely  coloured  lhe 
water.  These  were  “ the  scarcely-expanded  buds  of 
the  plant,”  in  other  wordp,  if  i may  be  so  bold, 
•‘  golden  tips  ” ! 

The  “ copper  plate  drying  ” business  is  indig- 
nantly set  aside  as  being  on  cbemicsl  grounds  quite 
absurd.  Planting  is  described,  and  it  is  asserted 
that  it  is  not  considered  advantageous  to  the  plant 
to  pluck  frem  it  under  three  years  old  aDd  at  tbo 
height  of  four  feet,  which  is  mentioned  as  the  usual 
growth  for  that  age. 

Now  for  reasons  which  will  be  patent  to  every 
experienced  planter.  (“  Conjum  vepeny  doraili”  ?)  I 
shall  allude  to  the  March  or  first  gathering, 
” Great  precautions  are  takeD  in  this  gathering.” 
What  are  they  ? For  weeks,  the  people  engaged 
study  diet  and  habits  of  personal  eleanii 
ness  eating  only  such  foods  as  communicate 
agreeable  odours  to  the  skin  and  breath  and  wear 
gloves  in  order  to  prevent  any  damage  to  the  flavour 
cf  the  tea  ! Of  course  we  know  better  now  and  are 
aware  that  the  finest  teas  ever  produced  were  picked 
by  Tamil  coolies!  Nevertheless,  there  is  a lesson 
to  be  learnt  in  this,  April  and  Jane  produce  the 
coarser  teas  and  the  abundant  harveet.  The  factory 
procedure  is  not  worth  alludmg  to,  for  present 
science  has  dealt  and  is  dealing  with  this  in  a 
manner  hitherto  unknown.  1 he  preliminary  packing 
in  baskets  is  peculiar,  however  ; and  drying  again 
just  before  the  final  packing  for  sale  or  expectation. 
“No  tea  is  drunk  in  China  until  it  has  been  pre- 
pared at  least  a twelvemonth  ” sounds  very  peculiar 
to  nineteenth  century  notions. 

The  best  tea  is  said  to  oome  from  the  province  of 
“ Kiang-nan  ” : but  the  greatest  quantity  of  black 
teas  exported  to  Europe  from  “Fokien.”  The 
overland  trade  with  Bussia  is  alluded  to,  and  the 
remark  is  made  that  a son  voyage  does  not  in- 
juriously effeot  tea.  The  quality  of  the  tea  obtained 
for  Bussia  depended  more  upon  “the  greater  I 
fitness  and  excellence  of  the  soil,  &o.,in  the  districts  , 
from  which  the  Bussians  alone  are  permitted  to 
draw  their  teas.” 

Here  then  are  the  thoughts  about  tea  in  1835, 
and  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  con- 
sumption should  now  approach  six  times  tholj 
quantity  then  consumed,  our  population  ODly 
having  doubled!  200,000,003  is  an  amazmg  quan- 
tity, and  with  Ceylon  contributing  nearly  half.] 
still  more  so!  How  literally  the  idea  of  the  British)! 
dependencies  furnishing  us  with  our  wants  has 
come  true.  Long  may  the  enterprise  flourish  in 
Ceylon  1 The  Englishman  (Calcutta)  has  a correJI 
spondent  who  refers  to  the  lamentable  want  of 
energy  which  has  distinguished  the  Indian  tea 
industry  in  its  competition  with  Ceylon,  and  saydl 
that  every  device  known  to  the  “new  advertising  ’ 
has  been  employed  in  popularising  the  Ceylon 
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produot  in  the  home  market  ” and  that  the  same  is 
being  done  in  Chicago  “ with  a view  of  securing  a 
practical  monopoly  of  the  Amuican  market.’  So 
much  the  better  ! Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
raise  the  average  to  Is  per  lb.  The  correspondent 
of  the  Englishman  writes  that  a representative  is 
to  be  sent  to  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago  “ who 
shall  convert  the  free  citizens  of  the  United  States 
from  their  present  faith  in  the  Chinese  product  to 
an  enlightened  taste  for  ‘ MazawattieU  (sic)! 
Surely  this  is  “ a confusion  of  ‘ Epitaphs  ! 

With  many  apologies  for  the  length  of  this  letter, 
I remain,  yours  faithfully, 

ARTHUR  C.  ISHAM. 


TEA  CULTIVATION  AND  SCIENCE. 

Deak  Sib, — It  is  quite  too  delightful  to  got  a 
bit  of  true  science  into  the  discussions  on  tea 
cuiuvation.  It  is  c-xaotly  the  thing  that  is  most 
wanted.  But  let  it  not  be  veiled  in  ambiguity 
and  buried  in  verbiage.  We  are  told  that  the 
right  system  is  to  tap  the  inexhaustible  atmosphere, 
and  not  the  soil,  for  flush.  That  is  splendid 
and  true  science '.  Only  let  us  know  how  to  do 
it— how  to  compel  the  trees  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion, more  than  they  do  in  their  own  natural  way 
ol  feeding— to  the  nectar  of  the  air  and  less  to 
the  “ sour  ” soil.  How  a plentiful  rainfall  “ sous" 
the  cle  an  soil  of  our  mountain  slopes  should  also 
be  explained  scientifically.  Then,  again,  why 
should  trees  be  pruned  this  way  instead  of  that 
way?  Why  in  January  rather  than  in  June? 
Why  high  instead  of  low,  &e.  ? Also,  who  has 
proved  that  the  roots  “ die"  in  proportion  as  the 
tree  is  pruned  ? Do  they  really  die  and  grow 
again,  or  is  their  action  the  operation  of  their 
natural  functions,  only  temporarily  suspended  or 
suspended  at  all  ? Or,  are  their  functions  rot 
aotually  quickened  (acoordieg  to  the  season),  th 
tree  resting,  in  any  case,  when  it  is  natural  foe 
it  to  rest,  and  active,  in  any  case,  when  itr 
“season  ” for  active  life  come  s round  ? If  the  tres 
has  been  pruned  it  naturally  expends  its  powe/-e 
to  clothe  itself  again  with  foliage  (to  our  advantag.^e) 
but  if  it  has  not  been  pruned  it  turns  its  attent’on 
to  seed,  or  to  its  strength  in  stem  and  branch  ? 
Almost  invisible  in  its  result?,  at  least,  I suppose  so 
only  we  want  the  Oracles  to  say. 

I am  asking  questions,  not  teaching.  Should 
not  our  chief  Btudy  be  the  “ seasons,  ’’  and  our 
cultivation  be  regulated  according  to  (hem  ? 
Does  a farmer  at  home  sow  when  ho  should  harvest, 
or  expect  to  harvest  in  “seedtime’’?  Are  there 
not  well-marked  seasons  in  Ceylon?  Uva  with 
ita  seasons  and  Kandy  with  its  seasons  ? Each 
a separate  study.  Does,  Bay  on  the  Kandy  side, 
elevation  mean  anything  more  than  a little 
earlier  or  a little  later  activity  than  the  true 
mean  ? Would  any  system  of  pruning  compel  tea 
to  flush  as  pbnteously  in  January,  February  and 
Maroh  as  it  does  na'urally  in  April,  May  and 
June— or  in  July,  August  and  September  as  in 
October,  November  and  December? 

I was  a long  time  in  going  over  my  pruning  last 
year.  Am  I wrong  in  saying  that,  notwithstanding 
that,  nearly  all  the  fields  are  now  alike,  the 
earlier  pruned  lagging  and  the  latter  pruned 
hurrying  on  the  growth? 

One  of  your  correspondent  says,  “ the  dry  season 
has  been  a blessing  in  disguise”!  I do  not  dispute 
it,  but  I should  like  to  know  “ why,”  apart  from 
sweetening  the  soil.  It  has  put  a fearful  lot  of 
flower,  bud  and  seed  on  the  tre^s,  whereas  we 
want  so  to  control  the  trees’  natural  foroes  to 
produce  leaf  only,  I have  no  doubt  it  can  be  done, 


and  that  your  correspondents  are  on  the  right  track. 
Only  I ask  for  more  reasons,  or,  in  other  words, 
proof,  so  that  we  can  feel  safe  in  following  their 
lead.'  ANOTHER  PROPRIETOR.. 

P.  Since  writing  the  above  I see  in  your  yester- 
day’s issue  another  correspondent  urging  the 
same  question.  His  short  note  is  headed  ‘Tka 
Cultivation  and  Tea  Buyers,”  but  it  is  not  very  clear 
where  the  “Buyers”  come  in. 


CEYLON  AT  THE  CHICAGO  SHOW: 

A GOOD  INVESTMENT. 

Madulkele,  July  8th. 

Dear  Sie,- — It  is  now  some  time  eince  Mr. 
GriDlinlon  wired  that  £20,000  would  be  needed  to 
thoroughly  represent  Ceylon  at  the  Chicago  Fair, 
and  as  yet  no  cne  has  made  any  suggestion  as 
to  how  the  extra  sum  is  to  be  raised.  Of  rid i- 
cul  ■ there  has  been  enough  and  to  spar  ',  the 
latest  hailing  from  Nawalapitiya  being  a fair 
specimen  of  the  kind.  This  talk  of  low  prices 
for  our  teas  preventing  more  money  being  sub- 
scribed is  the  sharpest-edged  tool  such  writers 
could  play  with,  as  it  cuts  the  very  vitals  out 
of  their  argument.  The  lower  the  price  goes  the 
more  need  to  beslir  ourselves.  The  tea  market 
has  now  reached  the  lowest  stage  it  has  ever 
touched.  It  is  not  because  our  teas  are  bad  ; for 
I affirm  that  the  teas  made  Curing  the  last  six 
months  in  CeyloD  have  been  equal  to,  if  not  better 
than  ever  before  sent  to  London,  better  made  from 
better  leaf,  and  from  improved  machinery.  Brokers 
also  find  little  to  condemn  in  the  teas,  and  yet  tho 
prices  are  heart-breaking.  If  Ceylon  planters 
could  only  for  one  week  be  transported  to  America 
and  taken  through  the  vast  territories  of  “ UdcIg 
^iim”  to  see  the  great  cities  teeming  witii  acti- 
vity and  population,  all  of  them  desirous  to  get 
good  tea  and  only  waiting  to  have  it  put  before 
them  in  a sub  able  fashion,  they  wou’d  be  the  first 
to  acknowledge  that  not  a modest  £20,000,  but  a 
sum  twioe  as  big  would  bo  well  spent  to  gain  over 
such  a constituency.  Yankees  and  Southerners  are 
fond  of  show,  tall  talk  and  swagger,  as  long  as 
there  are  dollars  behind.  Commissioner  Grinlinton 
without  dollars  would  bo  no  one,  “ charm  he  ever 
so  wisely,”  but  backed  with  plenty  of  cash,  and 
in  the  position  to  blow  his  trumpet  with  the  loudest 
of  them,  Ceylon  is  bound  to  profit.  Look  at  Com- 
missioner Ferguson  at  Melbourne  : how  out  of  small 
beginnings  what  handsome  results  have  accrued. 
Do  not  let  the  good  ship  bo  lost  for  a pennyworth 
of  paint-,  but  to  raise  the  required  sum  let  super- 
intendents of  tea  estates  come  forward  and  like  the 
Assam  planters  tax  their  salaries  10  per  cent 
to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Do  not  imagine 
the  crowd  who  will  freqhent  the  Great  World’s 
Fair  at  Chicago  will  bo  like  a common  or 
gnrden  every-day  Cockney  throng,  the  hoi  polloi 
who  jostle  each  other  at  an  Earl’s  Court  or  a 
Chelsea  Exhibition.  The  Americans  are  one  and  all 
well  educated  and  as  keen  as  hawks,  and  although 
narrow-minded  in  that  they  think  there  is  no 
country  like  America  or  people  like  Uncle  Sam’s 
children,  they  will  appreciate  good  Ceylon  tea,  as 
I have  seen  for  myself  in  hundreds  of  cases,  if 
it  only  be  put  within  their  reach. 

Indian  papers  have  been  patting  Ceylon  planters 
on  the  back,  more  to  urge  on  their  own  fellows  to  “go 
on  belter”  than  that  we  really  deserve  it.  Let  us 
now  show  that  we  really  mean  business  ar.d  in  some 
way  or  other  raiso  the  bum  already  subscribed  to 
the  £20,000  wanted. 

Io  conclusion  I leave  better  and  older  men  than 
myself  to  decide  how  the  money  is  to  be  raised. 
I caa  only  propose  that  in  the  event  of  Government 
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or  other  aid  being  insuffioient,  that  all  superin- 
tendents of  tea  estates  in  receipt  of  R3.000  per 
annum  or  more,  should  voluntarily  tsx  their  ealariee 
as  the  Assam  planters  are  doing  to  keep  the  good 
cause  at  Chicago. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  is  credited  with  the 
shortest  charity  sermon  ever  preaobed.  “ Brethren," 
he  said,“  my  text  is  ‘He  who  giveth  to  the  poor 
lendeth  to  the  Lord;’  if  you  like  the  security  down 
with  the  cash.”  The  enthusiasm  and  the  big  collec- 
tion that  followed  was  astounding.  In  our  own  case 
if  the  Ceylon  tea  planters  truBt  their  Commis- 
sioner, let  him  have  a free  hand  and  what  money 
he  wants. — Yours  faithfully,  T.  D.,  Jr. 

p.  s.— “ Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  wateis  and 
it  shall  return  to  thee  after  many  days" — a 
strange  saying  but  one  most  applicable  to  the  present 
case. 


The  Waste  of  Manufacttjfjng  Processes. — 
Steady  progress  is  being  made  in  the  utilization  of 
the  offensive  waste  material  of  various  manufactur- 
ing processes,  says  the  Pall  Mali  Gazette  : — 

The  “ammonia  water”  of  the  gas  works,  once  con- 
sidered as  an  entirely  waste  and  obnoxious  product, 
now  yields  the  principal  supply  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia. The  distillation  of  shale  for  the  production 
of  paraffin  oil  ranks  next,  and  this  is  followed  by  the 
blast-furnace  gases  of  ironworks.  In  some  of  the  more 
extensive  ironworks,  Mr.  Fletcher  records  in  his  re- 
port on  the  alkali  works,  as  large  a capital  as  £70,000 
has  been  expended  in  the  erection  of  apparatus  for 
the  collection  and  manipulation  of  the  tar  an  d am- 
monia derived  from  the  gases.  In  some  cases  more 
of  the  capital  invested  in  an  iron-smelting  work  is 
devoted  to  the  treatment  and  collection  of  the  tar  and 
ammonia  than  to  the  production  of  the  iron  itself, 
and  more  profit  is  yielded  by  the  former  than  by  the 
latter,  so  that  the  iron  may  almost  be  styled  the  by- 
product, and  ammonia  the  main  product.  Mr. 
Fletcher  does  not  fear  that  the  more  extensive  col- 
lection of  ammonia— last  year's  production  was  no 
less  than  143,006  tons— will  lower  the  price  to  an  un- 
profitable extent,  considering  that  its  chief  use  is 
agricultural.  In  extracting  the  sulphur  from  the  tank 
waste  of  the  alkali  works  the  Uhance-Claus  process 
is  very  successful.  Already  80,000  tons  have  been  ex- 
tracted at  a cost  which  leaves  a profit  to  the  manu- 
facturer. The  present  rate  of  production  is  900  tons 
a week,  and  it  is  fast  increasing.  The  sulphur  made 
is  of  the  purest,  and  it  finds  a ready  market  at  home 
and  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  abroad. 
YVhen  the  sulphur  has  been  extracted,  the  tank  waste 
is  no  longer  the  noxious  material  that  it  previously 
was,  and  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
makers  to  induce  them  to  desulphurize  all  their  waste. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  utilize  the  residue  in  the 
manufacture  of  cement.  The  liquors  resulting  from 
the  operations  of  tinplate  manufacture,  and  of  works 
for  galvanizing  iron,  containing  either  sulphate  or 
chloride  of  iron  in  soluticfh,  have  till  recently  been 
allowed  to  flow  away,  causing  great  pollution  of  the 
utreams  which  l’eceived  them.  Now  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  recover  much  valuable  acid  and  oxide  of 
iron,  and  prevent  a considerable  source  of  liver  pol- 
lution. It  has  thus  been  demonstrated  again  and 
again  that  obnoxious  “ waste  can  be  turned  into 
wholesome  commodities,  to  the  gain  of  the  manu- 
facturer. 

The  Assam  Tea  Planters  have  been  fortunate  in 
more  respects  than  one  in  securing  a new  field  for 
recruitment  in  Ganjam.  the  northernmost  oi  the 
districts  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  as  in  the  labour- 
ers they  have  been  getting  from  there  have  found 
the  best  material  for  withstanding  the  unhealthy 
climate  of  the  Province.  The  repost  on  emigration 
from  Ganjam  to  Assam  in  18P1,  is  a brief  document 
but  by  no  means  unsatisfactory.  In  that  year  5,203 
labourers  were  recruited  against  1.247  in  the  previous 
year.  Of  course  there  were  charges  oi  kidnapping', 


but  none  were  substantiated,  a remit  which  must 
be  ccnsidered  satisfactory  when  compared  with  the 
numt  er  of  similar  complaints  made  iD  connection 
with  emigration  from  iho  Bengal  districts.  11  The 
emigrants,”  we  are  told,  11  proceed  to  Assam  cheer- 
fully, having  learnt  frem  returned  emigrants  the 
nature  of  the  work  and  the  prospect  of  prefit.  After 
the  registration  of  the  e.migranls  by  the  several 
Protectors  of  Labouiers,  they  are  conveyed  by  the 
contractors  to  Gopalpur,  and  ihere  accommodated  in 
fuitable  depots.  They  are  thence  shipped  by  the 
fir-t  available  British  India  Steam  Navigation  steamer 
to  Calcutta,  under  the  supervision  ox  the  Port  Officer, 
Gopalpur,  to  whom  an  extract  from  the  register  of 
emigrants  is  sent  by  each  Protector  of  Labourers 
immediately  after  the  registration  of  each  batch." 
To  the  Government  the  emigration  from  Ganjam 
must  be  profitable,  for  while  the  receipts  amounted 
to  B9,404,  the  expenditure  during  the  year  was  only 
R373. — Madras  Times,  June  20. 

Tbe  Profits  of  Tree  Planting  —A  famous 
admiral  used  to  scatter  accrns  fum  his  pockets 
that  England  might  never  lack  oaks  for  ship- 
building. That  was  iho  patriotic  side  of  tree- 
planting  ; here  is  ihe  pecuniary.  A ceriain  Tommy 
Walker,  of  whom  we  are  told  by  a Yankee  journal, 
when  a child  planted  four  walnut-trees  by  the 
roadside  opposite  his  father’s  house,  ten  miles  west 
ot  Knoxville.  He  lives  to  see  tour  walDut-trecs 
grow  to  a rneasuteof  four  feet  in  diameter,  worth, 
if  properly  cut  and  seasoned,  at  least  4C0  dols. 
each.  Hnd  he  planted  S00  walnuts  on  an  adjoining 
acre  of  ground,  iris  heirs,  when  he  died,  would  have 
been  120,000  dols.  better  off.  Today  they  would  be 
200,000  better  off.  Had  he  planted  10  acres  they 
would  be  worth  at  least  2,000,000.  Had  he  planted 
a hundred  acres,  and  all  the  trees  had  leached 
an  average  size  of  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  shouldn’t-,  as  the 
land  is  fertile  and  impregnated  with  lime,  his 
heirs — and  there  are  only  three  living — would  be 
worth  altogether  200,000,000  dols.  It  like  Johnny 
Apple-seed,  who  planted  thousands  of  apple  trees 
in  the  North-West,  he  had  planted  all  the  worn- 
cut  fields  in  Tennessee  with  walnuts,  it  would  be 
the  richest  Siate  in  the  Union  by  far. — P.  M. 
Budget,  June  16th. 

Tea  in  Yokohama. — The  Japan  Weekly  Mail  of 
March  20th  says. — According  to  the  jS'icld  A'iclri 
Shimbun  the  quantity  ol  tea  sent  to  Yrkobama  from  all 
parts  of  Japan  during  1891  was  289,610  parcels  cf 
which  24,195,100  catties  wcie  sold,  22,986,780  catties 
being  exported.  The  provinces  from  which  the  tea 
w;a-i  sent  were  Enehu,  63,055  parcels  ; Seislru,  52.019 
parcels;  Shimofft,  30,145  parcels;  Busbu,  15,870 
parrels;  Mho,  10,107  parcels  ; Jo6hu,6S88;  EcJbigo; 
3,312;  Cbikngo,  2 988;  Kszuea,  £85;  Sanshu,  780  , 
Iga,  673;  Izti,  4(j9  ; Gcshu,  386  ; YTmashiro, 
295;  Toea,  268;  Eizer,  252;  Owari,  239  ; Setzu, 
279;  Bida,  176;  SosLu,  71;  8hhbn,  43;  Sbi- 
motsnke,  37  ; Yamato,  21  ; Cbikuzen,  19  , Elchu, 
10;  Kozuke,  7 ; Rishu,  6,  and  Iwashirr,!.  Tbe  same 
journal  gives  the  following  list  of  tie  quantities 
exported  by  the  various  firms  in  Yokohama:  — 

Catties 

No.  33,  Mestrs.  Mourilyen,  Heiman  & Co. ...4,206, 000 


No.  178,  Messrs.  Smith,  Bakir&  Co 3 411,000 

No.  211,  Messis.  Hunt  & Cr. ........ 3, SCO, 000 

No.  48,  Messrs.  Molt  icon  & Co ..2,048,000 

No.  143,  Messrs.  Fraser,  Far'ey  it  Co 2.045,8CO 

No.  210,  Messis.  Hel  ye  & Co ...1,593,000 

No.  265  Messrs.  C.  A.  Tow  & Co 1,463,500 

No.  221,  Messre.  C ornes  & Co 1,401,500 

No.  1 , Messrs.  Jardice,  Matbet  on  & Oo 1,273,500 

No,  22,  M-  ssrs.  Middleton  & Oo 1,129,500 

No.  226,  Messrs.  Jo  n Duncan  & Co 9, 122, COO 

{ No.  128,  Messrs.  Otto  Burners  & Co SlS.nUO 

i No.  2,  Messrs.  Walsh  Hall  & Co 345, Of  0 

i No.  175.  Messrs.  Fsvre  lfi'wsdt, , 27,7uO 
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THE  MOZAMBIQUE  TRADE. 

The  Annual  Report  of  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Ross  on 
Quilimace,  already  extracted  from,  has  now  reached 
us  in  full.  Mr.  Ross,  it  may  be  remembered,  paid 
a visit  to  Ceylon  some  time  ago,  being  a son-in- 
law  of  the  late  Mr.  Tyller.  He  affords  a great 
deal  of  information  in  a clear  fashion  on  his  part. 
We  quote  as  follows  : — 

No  detailed  statistics  have  been  published  of  the 
trade  of  Qui'.imane  since  1887,  but  the  following 
figures  show  values  of  the  past  two  years  : — 

Year.  Exporfs.  Imports.  Exports  Duties. 

hom  bond. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1890 

...  81.633 

116,763 

58 

22,044 

1891 

...  112,708 

156,832 

9,830 

25,046 

Increase 

...  28,075 

40,069 

9,772 

3,002 

The  exports  consist—  1st,  of  Ihe  following  oil-produc- 
ing seeds:  groundnuts,  sesame  seed,  and  coprah  ; 

2nd  of  beeswax,  india-rubber,  ivory,  gold-dust,  a small 
quantity  of  hides,  and  orchilla-weed  ; and  when  the 
crops  have  been  good  rice  and  grain  of  various  sorts 
are  sent  to  other  pans  of  the  province,and  even  to  India 
as  ballast  cf  returning  dhows.  No  timber  is  exported 
though  there  ere  in  many  parts  cf  the  couttry  great 
tracts  of  timber-produeh  g (orest. 

The  ivory  export  this  year  has  fallen-off  very  much 
practically  none  bavirg’  t een  brought  by  caravans 
from  the  interior.  This  las  eitter  been  bought  by 
the  African  Lakes Ocmpaiiy  before  reaching  the  coast, 
or  lias  gone  to  places  furtl  er  north  in  the  German 
territory,  seeking  a better  markoh  Ivory  is  always 
sent  by  steamers.  It  is  the  custom  to  pack  for 
shipment  in  bags  only  the  smaller  tusks  : the  larger 
ones  go  uncovered.  About  30,000  lb.  weight  of  ivory 
has  been  exported  by  Chinde  free  of  duty.  The 
amount  of  oil-seeds  and  rubber  and  ivory  exported, 
and  the  destinations  of  the  shipments,  is  Grown  in 
the  annexed  fable  : — 

Analysis  of  Destinations  of  Produce 
Exported  in  1891. 


Marseilles 

2,875 

122  660 

5,000  1,045 

Lisbon,  to  older 

275 

60 

Rotterdam 

1,431 

29  6,000 

14£00  "20 

London 

...  1,800 

Bombay 

Lisbon 

" 56 

... 

Hamburg 

580 

...  38,000 

35,000  115 

ii 
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Theorophae  been  an  average  one.  The  rice  and 
grain  crops  have  been  rather  below  the  average  and 
at  the  present  timo  native  food  is  s rmewl  at  scarce  and 
dear.  A good  deal  of  rice  will  be  imported  from 
India  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  local  crops. 

Oouee  has  crated  to  be  an  article  of  export. 
None  is  grown  in  the  district,  and  that  from  tho 
Shiie  Highlands  is  now  exported  from  Chinde. 

The  native  industries  are  very  few,  and  the 
articles  made  only  suffice  for  local  demaLd. 

Under  European  supervision  bricks  are  made  and 
fold  at  from  1 1 to  21  per  1,000.  The  qua  ity  and  shape 
are  very  indifferent. 

Boats  of  native  wood  aro  built  by  native  workmen 
under  European  supervision. 

The  native  industries  pure  and  simple  are  confined 
to  the  making  of  mats,  native  earthenware  pots,  canoes 
an  l fishing  nets.  The  principal  woods  are  called 
luabc,  p?ngira,m>oss8,  kossa  umbila.aud  pan-fen o (irou 
wood.)  They  ere  chiefly  heavy  hard  woods,  and  are 
used  in  the  ccnstruction  of  buildings,  white  wood 
giving  way  so  soon  before  the  ravages  of  white 
ants. 

•Shipping  and  Navigation — There  has  bren  a re- 
gular monthly  te.ivice  maintained  1 y Deutsche?  <>='.- 
•A  Irik*  Li  Die  via  the  Omul.  The  Main  Real  (Por- 


tuguese) has  maintained  f.  monthly  service  more 
or  less  irregular.  This  company  publishes  no  time- 
table. I append  a note  of  the  rate  of  freight  by  the 
German  and  British  lines. 


Description.  German.  British. 

£ s.  d.  £ s,  d. 

Coprah  Per  ton  ...  3 15  0 2 16  0 

Sesame  seed  ,,  ...  3 15  0 2 16  0 

Groundnuts  ,,  ...  3 0 0 2 6 10 

Rui  her ...  4 10  0 4 10  0 

OrcLilaweed  Per  40  cubic  feet  2 15  0 2 10  0 

Wax  ,,  10  cwt.,  40 

cubic  feet...  ...  3 10  0 

Ivory  Per  lb,  ...  0 OH  2 V cent 


ad  valorem 

In  addition  to  these  lines,  the  Castle  and  Union 
lines  have  occasionally  run  steamers  from  Natal, 
and  intend  to  do  so  in  the  future  every  three 
weeks.  Messrs.  Bullard,  King  and  Company,  of 
Durban,  have  iud  a steamer  monthly  between  Port 
Eat«l  and  Mozambique,  and  announce  their 
intention  of  sending  one  of  their  Indian  steamers  along 
the  coast  each  mouth.  Steamers  of  the  British 
India  and  Clan  lines  have  called  here  when  suffi- 
cient inducement  offered.  Besides  steamers,  three  sail- 
ing vessels  have  loaded  at  this  port,  two  for 
Marseilles  and  one  for  Rotterdam.  Some 

balf-dczen  dhows  come  here  every  year  from  Bombay, 
laden  with  sundry  goods.  They  trade  along  the 
coast  till  about  August,  when  with  the  end  of  the 
monsoon  they  returned  to  India.  The  British  steamers 
have  on  several  occasions  called  at  Chinde,  and 
landed  cargo  and  passengers  there.  The  crossing  of 
the  bar  at  that  place  has  been  accomplished  without 
difficulty  by  steamers  of  900  tons.  During  most  of 
the  year  as  steamers  did  not  call  regularly  at 
Chinde  dhows  were  employed  in  taking  cargo  to 
Chim’d.  The  freight  by  steamer  is  11.  per  toD,  and 
by  dhow  13?.  6d.  The  dhows  brought  return  cargoes 
of  Zimbesi  produce.  The  duration  of  voyage  from 
bur  to  bar  is  almost  the  same  for  a dhow  as  for  a 
steamer,  about  10  hours; 

Sailing  ships  never  visit  this  port  except  when 
chartered. 

Sailing  Vessels. —The  pilot  never  oro6ses  the 
bar  to  bring  a ve  ssel  in.  His  work  consists  in  pilot- 
ing the  vessel  between  the  inside  of  the  bar  and 
the  town.  The  fee  is  10L  cut  and  in,  payable 
whether  the  pilot  comes  on  board  or  not,  but  one 
quaiter  of  this  is  often  remitted  when  l1  is  services 
are  made  use  of  only  one  way.  The  channel  from 
the  bar  to  the  town  has  recently  been  well  buoyed, 
and  it  is  intended  to  erect  leading  lights  to  admit 
of  vessels  crossing  the  bar  at  night. 

Landing  and  Loading.— The  landing  and  loading 
is  performed  by  lighters  cf  from  5 tons  to  20  tons, 
propelled  by  oars.  There  are  jetties  at  which  cargo  can 
be  landed  except  at  low  water  spring  tide.  The 
anchorage  being  in  the  river  12  miles  from  the  bar, 
shipping  operations  are  seldom  interruyted  by  rough 
water.  The  current  at.  spring  tides  runs  very  strongly 
up  and  down  and  hinders  lighterage  considerably. 
A lighter  with  crew  cost  about  21.  per  day.  The  charge 
for  landing  cargo  is  7s  (id  per  ton,  ; ud  for  loading 
produce  5s. 

On  the  Zambesi  there  are  at  present  two  Britisli 
cargo  steamers,  and  or  e Dutch  ; two  British  gun- 
boa's,  and  four  Portuguese.  The  British  cargo 
steamers  run  between  Chinde  and  Ohilomo,  and 
sometimes  Port  Blautyre.  The  fuel  used  is  wood; 
coal  only  is  taken  from  the  Chicdd  when  wood  is 
fcarce.  Welsh  coal  costs  3 1.  10s,  and  Natal  21.  10a 
per  ton.  They  carry  up  general  oargo  an<l  passengers, 
and  bring  down  coffee  end  ivory  from  the  shite 
Highlands  and  Lake  Njasta,  and  oil  seeds  from  the 
Zambesi,  They  are  quite  insufficient  to  cope  with  the 
trade. 

Tie nf port  by  the  Zambesi  to  Senna  and  Tete  is  by 
means  of  lighters,  boats,  and  canoes,  all  of  which  run 
the  risk  of  being  cans'zed  by  wind  and  hippopotami. 
| This  year  one  meichaut  lost  ICC/,  worth  of  ivory 
•;  through  & lighter  bring  cspiV.d  and  sunk  by  one  ot 
1 these  enima!s,  Dining  the  past  year  ’he  British  Spu'h 
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Africa  Company  cent  several  parties  from  Fort  Salie- 
bury,  and  bought  large  quantities  of  goods  in  Tete, 
whence  they  were  taken  overland.  The  distance 
between  the  two  pieces  is  about  ten  days’  march. 
This  brings  Fort  Salisbury  within  18  days  from  (be 
coast,  as  steamers  can  run  from  Chinde  to  Tete 
in  eight  days.  A large  quantity  of  oil-seeds  is 
grown  on  the  Z<inbesi  about  Senna,  but  the 
difficulty  and  cost  of  transport  is  so  great  that  the  Oost 
Afrikaanische  Companie,  the  only  European  firm  in 
that  place,  has  closed  its  establishment  thtre.  The. 
Senna  natives  transport  now  on  their  ocn  account 
to  Muzongoa,  a place  on  the  Zambesi,  100  miles 
from  the  mouth,  where  there  are  both  European 
and  Indian  trading-houses-  From  Muzongoa  the  pro- 
duces are  carried  by  steamer  to  Chinde.  A well 
organised  flotilla  company  ftr  the  Zambesi  and 
Shire  would  pay  handsomely  cow,  and  would  have 
a good  future  before  it.  The  vessels  employed  in 
the  service  would  require  to  be  carefully  built  to  suit 
the  particular  requirements  of  the  river.  At  Chinde 
a piece  of  ground  of  10  acres  has  been  leased  to 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  whereon  to  build  store- 
houses, &c.,  aDd  a township  is  rapidly  springing  up 
there.  It  Is  intended  to  build  at  c-nce  a wooden  pier 
to  facilitate  the  loading  and  discharging  of  lighters. 
The  anohorage  is  about  three  miles  from  the  bar 
inside  the  river,  and  is  well  protected,  and  has  deep 
water  and  a sandy  bott  m.  The  tides  run  very 
strong  there.  The  township  is  on  a sand-bank,  one 
side  of  which  is  washed  hy  the  eea,  The  pert  is 
connected  with  the  main  Zambesi  by  a deep,  though 
narrow  and  twistirg-  channel,  some  14  miles  lcng. 
The  Kongoni  bar  is  no  longer  used  as  an  eLtraDce 
to  or  exit  from  the  Z-mbesi. 

It  is  intended  at  an  early  date  to  place  two 
small  steamers  on  the  Kwa-kwa,  and  to  run  them 
between  Quilimane  and  Magarrumbe,  whence  there 
is  always  a good  road  to  the  Zambesi.  Nothing 
more  has  been  heard  of  the  wharf  and  tramway  which 
were  spoken  of  last  year. 

Shipbuilding. — None  is  cone  here,  but  a number  of 
boats  and  ligh’ers  are  built  every  year  by  native  car 
penters  of  native  wood.  These  cralt  are  rough,  heavy 
and  stroDg,  but  badly  finished,  and  constantly  in  want 
of  repair. 

Coal — None  is  imported  here,  but  a small  quantity 
is  imported  monthly  at  CbiLde  for  the  use  of  the 
river  steamers.  The  Portuguese  Government  river 
sleamers  have  used  coal  dug  from  the  Zambesi  hank 
at  Ilevugwe,  20  miles  above  Tete.  The  beds  tun  for 
more  than  60  miles  along  the  bank  of  the  l iver,  and 
the  coal  could  be  hewn  and  brought  down  river  for 
abont  20s  per  ton,  a price  that  would  make  it  cheaper 
than  wcu  d fuel,  the  supply  of  which  is  often  very 
insufficient. 

Agr  culture  <n  a large  scale  has  not  been  tried  by 
any  persoD.  Each  native  hoes  and  cultivates  his  own 
little  patch  of  ground.  The  crops  grown  are  rice, 
different  kinds  of  bears,  maize,  millet,  peas,  sesame 
seed,  ground  nuts,  and  in  the  cold  wta'her  most 
European  vegetables.  The  fuits  produced  are  man- 
goes, oraDges,  limes,  lemons,  figs,  guavas,  gra[  es,  pine- 
apples, pomegranates,  custard  apples,  cachew  prickly 
pear,  and  a small  wild  apple  not  unlike  an  olive. 

Domestic  animals  are  represented  by  a few 
horses,  donkeys,  cattle,  goats,  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry. 
Horses  do  not  thrive,  but  doDkeys  and  mules  do  very 
well.  There  are  not  enough  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats 
to  maintain  a supply  of  butcher  meat,  and  poultry 
forms  the  staple  article  of  diet.  Fish  of  an  excellent 
quality  are  fish  caught  near  the  sea,  but  only  in  small 
quantities. 

Per  lb. 

Beef  ...  ...  8d. 

Vegetables  ...  2 

Bread  ...  ...  4 

Fish  ..  ...8 

Water  is  obtained  from  wells;  it  is  only  moderately 
good.  It  c:n  bo  supplied  to  ships  at  20*  per  ton. 

A vigorous  effort  to  grow  sugar-cane  has  been  made 
by  the  Companhia  do  Assucar  di  Mozambique.  The 
site  chosen  for  the  plantation  is  on  the  right  bank 


of  the  Kwa-kw#,  about  70  miles  from  the  coast.  At 
the  end  of  1S90  and  the  beginning  of  1891  tome  6t0 
tons  or  700  tons  ot  Natal  cane  tops  were  imported, 
of  which  75  per  cent  were  spoiled  < n route.  'J  be  first 
planting  of  180  acres  was  made  Id  January,  1891.  with 
Natal  and  native  tops,  with  the  resnlt  that  the  native 
cane  has  been  discarded  as  too  slow  and  poor  in  growth. 
The  soil  ot  the  first  field  has  been  fennd  unsuitable,  ar  d 
Brother  site  is  to  be  tried.  It  is  propi  sed  <o  try  ratcon- 
ing  the  canes.  The  rainfall  of  1891  has  teeD  much  less 
than  usual,  amounting  to  ody  35  inches ; in  1888  it  was 
63.  Much  of  the  cane  was  destroyed  by  drought, 
seme  by  while  8n<s.  In  addition  to  sugar  the  com- 
pany proroses  to  plant  mealies,  end  experimentally, 
sea  island  cottoD,  pepper,  vanilla,  and  Liberisn  coffee 
has  been  tried  and  found  to  do  fairly  well.  Sugar 
machinery  of  the  value  of  2,000f  has  been  imported, 
and  is  now  ou  the  way  upconntry.  The  mill  can 
torn  out  20  tons  a day.  In  addition  to  this  a good 
frame  saw  has  been  imported  and  used  to  cut  planks 
for  building.  The  experiment  is  to  be  made  of  crush- 
ing oil-seeds  by  a hydraulic  oilprtss,  and  exporting 
the  oil.  The  company  has  leased  the  lakes  of  the 
Prazo  in  which  it  works,  and  has  an  ample  supply  of 
labour-  The  adults  in  the  Prazo  i umber  6,000. 

The  native  population  of  the  district  is  estimated 
at  1,000.000,  that  of  the  town  at  10,000,  but  there 
are  no  accurate  data  to  go  upon.  The  Eurcpean 
population  is  Bbcut  200,  of  whom  140  are  Portuguese, 
25  British,  and  the  others  Dutch,  French,  SwisB 
German,  and  Italian.  The  British-Indiai  s number 
some  200.  They  are  divided  into  two  religion3,  Hindu 
and  Mohammedan;  the  latter  are  by  far  the  more 
numerous.  They  are  of  fc  ur  srets,  Meman,  Khatri, 
BoLra,  and  Khoja.  The  Hindus  ere  of  four  castes, 
libattia  and  B»nyan  (merchants,)  Vanja  (sailors,) 
aDd  Kama  (small  shopkeepers  and  spirit  dealers.) 
The  Karnas  alone  of  the  Indians  sell  liquors.  The 
Britieh-Ii  diaDS  come  from  Kutch,  Pcrbundir,  Jam- 
uuggur,  Batwa,  and  Lalpcre. 

The  rates  ot  wages  are  as  follows: — 


Description. 

Amount. 

s. 

d. 

f>. 

d. 

Cooks 

Per  month 

12 

0 to 

20 

0 

Servants  ... 

)) 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Carpenters 

Per  day 

JJ 

0 

10 

1 

6 

Blacksmiths  ... 

0 

10 

1 

6 

Masons 

JJ 

0 

10 

1 

6 

Boatmen 

JJ 

0 

10 

Labourers 

JJ 

0 

10 

. 

At  a distance  from  the  town  the  pay  of  craftsmen 
is  the  same  aa  in  the  town  or  a lit tlo  higher,  but  that 
of  servants  and  labourers  much  less. 

There  is  a military  and  civil  hospital  located  in  a 
temporary  building,  under  charge  of  a doctor,  and  an 
apothecary  who  dispenses  mtdicii  e.  The  diseases 
prevalent  sa  oDg  Europeans  are  8rreaii8,  marsh,  and 
bilious  fevers.  In  1890  influenza  i ttacked  many  people, 
and  carried  off  many  nativ.  s.  The  Datives  suffer  from 
ftver,  lung  complaints,  leprosy,  elephantiaeis.  and 
native  small  pox.  An  attempt  waB  made  in  1890  to 
enforce  vaccination  among  natives,  but  it  d es  not 
appear  to  have  keen  persisted  in. 

Passports  for  the  interior  cr  lor  any  part  of  the 
province  have  been  clone  away  with,  but  they  are 
still  demanded  of  those  leaving  the  province. 
Permits  to  live  in  the  country  must  annually 
he  taken  ont  by  foreigners  coming  into  the  country. 
The  fee  charged  for  these  is  2s  2d. 

Public  Works — None  of  importance  carried  out 
during  1890, 

Telegraph — The  telegraph  lire  runs  from  Quili- 
mane to  Gwcngoe,  cn  the  Z mbesi,  and  Chile  mo, 
on  the  Shire.  There  is  also  a lice  from  Quilitnane 
to  the  signal-station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kwa-kwa. 
A line  to  Chinde  from  Vicenti  is  nearly  completed. 
The  service  is  fairly  well  carried  cn  considering  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
port. The  rate  to  all  places  is  2d  a word  and  4d  for 
each  message.  The  telegraph  revenue  fir  1S91  was 
about  500f,  a great  increase  upon  last  year. 

There  are  no  made  roads,  only  tracks  through  the 
bush.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  of  sand. 
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Railways  and  Bridges. — None. 

Troops. — Are  from  Angola  and  India,  officered  with 
colonial  and  Portuguese  officers. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  a voluntary  and  in- 
vo'uutary  immigraion  to  a considerable  extent  Of 
the  former  some  came  from  Maderia;  tbe  iattcr 
were  men  who  bad  taken  part  in  the  disturbances  in 
Oporto.  It  is  said  that  the  immigrants  for  the  most 
part  have  prospered  but  indifferently.  This  is  not 
to  be  -vondered  at,  as  most  of  the  immigrants  were 
unskilled  labourers,  for  which  class  there  is  no  demand. 

Coconut  Fibre.— No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
prepare  this,  all  that  is  taken  from  the  eoprah- 
producing  nut'  is  discarded.  The  natives  would  soon 
learn  to  prepare  it  for  export  if  they  had  a few 
lessons  from  some  one  who  understood  tbe  work, 
and  a profitable  business  could  be  done. 



CUSTOMS  DUTIES  ON  TEA. 


The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  gives  the  following  return 
embodying  the  latest  modifications  in  the  rates  of  Cus- 
toms duties  leviable  on  iea  imported  into  tbe  undei  men- 
tioned European  countries,  according  to  the  most  recent 
information  in  the  possesion  of  the  Board  of  Trade: — 
Countries.  Rates  of  Duty.  Erglish 

Equivalents, 
s.  d. 


United  Kingdom  ... 

Russia:  Imported  at 

Europeau  ports  1 nd  Roubles,  crop, 
aoross  tbe  Kuropean  In  gold, 
land  frontier  ...  Poud  21  0 

Imported  through  Ir- 
kutsk Customs  a cross 
the  Siberian  f rontier: 


lb.  0 


10-2 


newer, 

green,  and  eellow  tea  ,,  13  0 

Jt 

1 

1-7 

lb.)  Brick  tea  ... 

tl 

2 50 

Jt 

0 

2-6 

( c .)  Tablets.if  of  Rus- 

sian preparation  and 

bearing  the  mark 

of 

Russian  manufacturer 

„ 10  0... 

Jt 

0 

10-6 

Sweeden 

Kilog. 

0 kr.  50  ore... 

tt 

0 

3 

Norway 

V 

2 kr.... 

Jt 

1 

0-1 

Denmark 

Pund 

Orig.  16  ski!., 

It 

0 

4 

Germany 

100  kilogs.  100  mks... 

Jt 

0 

5‘4 

Holland 

JJ 

25  fl.... 

jt 

0 

2-3 

Belgium  ... 

It 

90  fr.... 

Jt 

0 

3-9 

France 

208  fr.  .. 

5» 

0 

9 

Portugal 

Kilog. 

960  reis... 

JJ 

1 

11-5 

Spaiu : 

Import  duty 

1 pes.  50c... 

JJ 

0 

6-5 

Transitory  duty... 

ft 

80c... 

91 

0 

3-5 

Municipal  surcharge  „ 

80c... 

J» 

0 

3 5 

Italy 

100  kilogs.  250  lire... 

JJ 

0 

10  9 

Austria-Hungary  ... 

Jt 

lOOfl... 

tt 

0 

I0'9 

Do.,  for  imports  by  sea  ,, 

90  fl... 

0 

9 8 

Switzerland 

40  fr... 

1 J J 

0 

1 7 

Greece 

Oke 

4 dr... 

1 

17 

Roumauia 

100  kilogs.  50  lei... 

J* 

0 

22 

Turkey 

8% 

3 ad  val, 

, 8 ° 

/o  ad  val. 

INDIAN  TEA  AND  THE  CHICAGO 
EXHIBITION. 

It  has  frequently  been  alleged  against  Indian  tea 
planters  that  they  are  incapable  of  united  action  such  as 
has  brought  Ceylon  tea  so  prominently  to  public 
notice,  and  many  a time  and  oft  has  tbe  Indian 
Press  urged  upon  them  the  vital  necessity  of  pulling 
all  together,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  left  out  of 
the  new  tea  markets  that  n re  gradually  being  opened 
up  in  America,  Australia,  the  continent  of  Europe, 
etc-  The  motto  which  Indian  planters,  like  their 
Ceylon  confreres,  should  adopt  is  “United  we  stand, 
divided  we  fall,”  tbe  truth  of  which  must  be  very 
patent  to  all  but  the  most  obtuse.  Tbe  opening  up 
of  new  markets  is  undoubtedly  the  only  way,  as  an 
Indian  planting  contemporary  puts  it,  to  “save  from 
ultimate  ruin  our  decidedly  tottering  tea  industry,” 
and  an  opportunity  to  exploit  one  of  the  best 


markets  will  shortly  present  itself  and  should 
be  tahen  advantage  of,  for  it  will  prob- 
ably never  occur  again.  We  refer  to  the  forthcoming 
Exhibition  at  Chioago,  which  will,  it  is  expected, 
“lick  creation”  in  many  ways.  We  have  already 
reported  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  in  Northern 
India,  or  rather  in  Calcutta  and  Assam,  to  raise  suffi- 
cient money  to  enable  the  Indian  planting  interest 
to  be  adequately  represented  at  the  Exhibition,  and 
that  Mr  BlecbvndeD,  the  Secretary  of  the  Acri- 
Horticultural  Society  of  India,  has  been  selecttd  as 
the  Indian  Planting  Commissioner,  if  we  may  so  style 
him,  to  the  Exhibition.  This  gentleman — who  is 
reported  to  have  not  only  strong  business  capacity, 
but  experience  as  a practical  planter,  and  is 
steady,  gifted  with  great  tact,  and  not  one  to  be 
easily  hoodwinked — recently  proceeded  to  Simla  to 
interview  tbe  Government  of  India  with  a view 
to  obtaining  its  liberal  support,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  be  leaves  for  America  almost  im- 
mediately. Tbe  Tea  Committee  having  selected  him 
as  its  representative  at  Chicago,  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  he  is  the  most  suitable  person  for 
the  post.  Accordingly  it  behoves  all  planters  not.  to 
hamper  him  in  his  action  and  refuse  to  support  him 
with  the  funds  necessary  for  the  due  attainment  of 
the  object  which  all  must  desire,  viz  , the  successful 
introduction  of  Indian  tea  into  America. 

The  Indian  Planters’  Gazette  states  'that  it  has 
received  let'ers  grumbling  because  a tea  expert  was 
not  chosen,  and  hundreds  of  letters  complaining  that 
it  is  the  Agents  of  the  Tea  Companies  alone  who 
profit  by  tea  planting,  the  planters  end  proprietors 
suffering  so  that  the  Agents  may  thrive  ! Surely  some- 
thing must  be  wrong  here.  It  seems  to  us  to  stand 
to  reason  that  the  interests  of  the  Agents  are  bound 
up  with  those  of  the  planters,  and  that  whatever 
tends  to  adversely  affect  the  latter  must  in  cue  course 
have  a like  effect  on  the  former.  One  correspondent, 
referring  to  the  handsome  sum  subscribed  by  Ceylon 
planters,  says  it  will  no  doubt  be  asked  why  their 
Indian  confreres  do  not  eo  and  do  likewiee ; and  he 
then  proceeds  to  give  the  answer,  which  is  that  “as  a 
rule  the  Ceylon  planter  is  his  own  Agent,  deals  with 
his  Banker  and  pays  no  middle  charges.”  Other  cor- 
respondents have  argued  that  the  sum  which  the  Agents 
in  Calcutta  have  subscribed  is  out  of  nil  proportion  to 
the  gains  which  they  derive  from  the  gardens,  and  to 
tbe  amount  which  tbe  Managers  and  Assistants  are 
individually  asked  to  contribute.  This  may  be  so,  but 
the  Agents  may  have  to  dip  their  bands  again  and 
again  into  their  coffers,  ss  reoissity  arises,  in  order  to 
render  the  veuture  at  Cbicsgo  a substantial  success.  At 
ell  events,  this  is  not  the  time  for  bickering.  A house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,  and  it  is  the  im- 
perative duty  of  all  desirous  of  the  ultimate  benefit  of 
tbe  Indian  planting  interest  to  sink  animosity,  and 
unite  to  present  a firm  front  in  the  Battle  of  the  Teas 
wbirh  is  about  to  be  waged.  Mr.  Griulintoo,  wbo  is 
repri  nting  Ceylon  in  Amerioa,  and  who  is  now  ex- 
ploring the  country,  state?  that  £20,000  is  the  mini- 
mum sum  required  for  Ceylon  at  the  Chicago  Exhibi- 
tion, a quarter  of  which  will  be  recouped  by  sales. 
This  sum  will  no  doubt  be  forthcoming,  and  tbe 
question  arises,  “ Is  India  going  to  let  this  grand 
opportunity  pass,  and  allow  Ceylon  to  flood  the  Ameri- 
can market  with  her  undoubtedly  excellent  tea  to  the 
detriment  of  India  s ( qnally  excellent  product  ?”  We 
trust  not.  We  believe,  however,  that  not  a third  of 
the  sum  estimated  to  be  necessary  in  Ceylon  has 
as  yet,  been  promised  in  India.  A venture  of  this 
description  requires  ample  funds  for  its  successful 
accomplishment.  Niggardliness  now  will  mean  failure 
in  the,future.  Let  the  Indian  planters,  theD,  be  geuer- 
ous  ; let  them  give  as  much  as  they  caD,  and  we 
may  trust  to  the  Agents— if  not  to  the  Government 
— seeing  to  it  that  their  own  contributions  are  on  no 
less  generous  and  proportionate  a scale.  The  planters 
of  Southern  India  should  be  up  and  doing,  and  we 
would  counsel  their  joining  the  planters  of  Northern 
India  in  the  Chicago  crusade,  for  thereby  they  will 
probably  derive  more  benefit  than  by  taking  action 
by  themselves.  We  shall  have  some  further  remarks 
to  offer  on  this  subject  in  another  issue;  meanwhile, 
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we  quote  what  olir  contemporary,  alluded  to  above 
has  to  say  on  tbe  subject,  ana  with  which  we  en- 
tirely agree:  — 

“We  ODce  more  ask  our  tea  planting  brethren  to 
realise  the  fact  that  they  have  a big  chance  in 
front  of  them  which  one  aud  all  should  combine  to 
back  up.  We  do  not  hold  a brief  for  the  Agency 
houses,  but  are  purely,  ns  we  ever  have  becri,  tbe 
advocate  of  planting  enterprise.  Unity  is  strength, 
and  disaffection  the  worst  of  weakness.  What  Oeylou 
has  done,  sorely  India  can  do  ten  times  over.  China 
tea  is  getting  more  and  more  out  of  favour  every- 
where. Ceylon,  in  a very  few  years,  wi'l  have 
to  meet  the  heavy  handicap  of  an  overstrained  soii, 
and  now  or  never  is  the  time  for  us  all  to  unite 
in  advertising  and  pushing  Indian  tea,  and  not  to 
wait  till  worse  times,  brought  on  by  our  own  inani- 
tion stop  Banks’  coffers  from  flowing,  and  Age-fs 
close  advances  to  all  but  gardens  with  monied  pro- 
prietors bfhind  them.  Let  all  and  each  connected 
with  the  industry  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets, 
Proprietors,  Companies,  Agents,  Shipping-Companies, 
Managers,  Assistants  and  all;  and  while  we  are  about 
it,  do  the  th  ng  well,  and  if  America  can  be  opened 
out  as  a market  for  Indian  tea,  let  it  be  no  fault 
of  those  interested  if  it  be  not  tbrroughly  tapped." 

The  following  remarks  by  the  London  correspon- 
dent of  a contemporary — which  have  an  indirect 
bearing  on  the  matter  rei'ei red  to  obove-will  be  read 
with  somewhat  mingled  feelings: — 

“ Much  surprise  has,  been  caused  in  England  at 
tbs  apparent  indifference  of  the  Government  of  India 
to  the  advantage  of  advertising  Indian  products  at 
the  forthcoming  American  Exhibition.  The  matter 
has  been  taken  up  in  Parliament  by  General  Golds- 
worthy, the  Conservative  Member  for  the  Hammer- 
smith division,  who  will  fsk  Mr.  Curzou  fora  little 
information.  The  gallant  Member  in  the  first  instance 
inquires  whether  India  is  to  be  represented  at 
Chioago,  and  if  so,  whether  the  Government  of  India 
proposes  to  give  a grant-in-aid.  There  is  a rumor 
abroad  that  the  Americans  themselves  rather  tban 
leave  India  out  altogether  are  prepared  to  vote 
£20,000  to  securing  exhibits  from  our  Eastern  Empire, 
but  I mention  the  report  under  reserve." — 31,  Mail, 
July  1st. 


THE  CEYLON  TEA  INDUSTBY. 

A dozen  years  ago  Ceylon  appeared  to  be  in  a very 
bad  way.  Disease  had  killed  tbe  coffee  industry,  mul- 
titudes of  the  planters  were  ruined,  vast  amounts  of 
capital  were  lost,  and  land  was  almost  unsaleable.  It 
looked  then  as  if  tbe  future  of  the  island  would  be  a 
gloomy  one;  but  the  planters  were  aroused  to  new  endea- 
vours. They  substituted  tea  for  coffee,  and  their  suc- 
cess bas  been  ono  of  the  most  marvellous  in  recent 
economic  history.  So  late  as  1881  Ceylon  sent  to  tbe 
United  Kingdom  barely  lg  million  lb.  of  tea,  out  of  a 
total  consumption  of  over  175  million  lb.  Practically 
that  is  to  say,  Ceylon  supplied  only  about  1 per  oenf. 
of  tbe  total  consumption.  Last  year  Ceylon  sent  us 
very  nearly  51i  million  lb.  of  tea,  cut  of  a total  con- 
sumption of  202A  million  lb.;  so  that  whereas  in  1884 
we  got  only  about  1 per  cent,  of  our  tea  from  Cey- 
lon, 66ven  years  later  we  got  about  25  per  cent.  Her 
supplies  to  us  have  been  iu  the  interval  multplied 
about  thirty-five  times.  She  has  made  all  this  extra, 
ordinary  progress  at  tbe  cost  of  China.  In  1884  China 
sent  ns,  in  round  figures,  uearly  111  million  lb.  of  tea; 
last  year  she  sent  ns  only  about  491  million  lb. — 
that  is  to  say, while  in  1884  Chiua  sent  us  about  seventy 
five  times  as  much  tea  as  Ceylon,  last  year  she 
actually  sent  us  less.  Our  purchases  from  Ceylon 
in  the  intervening  seven  years  were  multiplied 
about  thirty. five  times,  while  our  purchases  from 
China  fell  off  more  than  50  per  cent.  That  is  a 
marvellous  record  of  progress.  It  shows  how  much  may 
be  accomplished  by  courage,  skill,  enterprise,  and  capital 
and  it  encourages  very  great  hopes  for  the  future  of 
Ceylon.  Of  course,  tea  is  ruinously  cheap  at  present.  It 
is  not  likely  that  tbe  Chinese  would  allow  themselves 
to  bo  driven  from  the  British  market  without  a 


stiuggle.  Tbey  are  fighting  desperately,  and  in  their 
c mpciition  they  have  forced  pricis  down  ruinously. 
The  Chinese  teas,  however,  have  fallen  rou'-h  more 
than  either  the  Indian  or  the  Ceylon  tea-.  But  as 
tbe  figures  cited  above  stow  that  China  bas  been 
utterly  defeated,  and  Ceylon  is  decisively  victorious, 
for  the  future  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  result 
of  the  struggle,  and  there  can  be  equally  little  doubt 
that  there  will  be  an  improvement  iu  prices. 

Taking  India  and  Ceylon  together,  we  get  now  over 
70  per  cent,  of  cur  tea  from  those  two  countries,  and, 
as  shown  above,  we  get  about  25  per  cent,  from 
Ceylon  alone.  China  bas  fallen  to  quite  an  unimpor- 
tant position.  But  outside  of  the  United  Kingdom 
there  is  a vast  scope  for  Indian  and  Oevh  n en- 
terprise. It  is  roughly  estimated  that  tbe  consump- 
tion of  tea  outside  of  the  British  Empire  is  about 
250  million  lb.  per  annum:  that  is  to  say,  the  consump- 
tion outside  of  the  Briti-b  Empire  is  larger  than  the 
consumption  of  tbe  Unite  1 Kingdom.  This  vast  market 
has  yet  to  be  conquered  by  India  aod  Ceylon, 
and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  be  con- 
quered. The  Ceylon  planters  are  pushing  their  trade 
in  Australasia,  and  they  have  now  made  up  their 
minds  to  push  it  also  in  the  United  States.  They 
have  secured  a good  position  at  the  Chicago  Exhibi- 
tion. On  the  Continent  also  they  are  intent  upon 
competing;  and  as  they  have  so  completely  wod  at 
home  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  tbet  they  will 
win  abroad.  Of  course  it  is  hardly  probable  that  tea 
will  become  as  favoured  an  article  of  food  abroad 
as  it  is  in  this  country.  But  its  use  may  be  greatly 
extended  aDd  even  if  it  is  not  extended,  the  dis- 
placement of  Chinese  tea  by  British-grown  would 
mean  an  enormous  increase  in  the  demand  for  Ceylon 
and  Indian  tea.  Therefore  the  prospeot  is  that  the 
production  of  tea,  both  in  Ceylon  snd  in  India,  will 
be  augmented  year  by  year,  that  the  tea  plantations 
will  rise  in  value,  and  th  *t.  consequently  investment 
in  tea-planting  seems  a favourable  outlet  just  now. 
The  very  depression  is  itself  an  advantage.  In  the 
first  place,  the  low  prices  compel  the  planters  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  make  known  their  wares 
aud  to  gain  a foothold  in  new  markets  ; and  in  the 
second  place,  the  depression  in  the  trade  enables  the 
investor  to  place  his  money  on  better  terms  than  be 
oc.nid  do  if  the  immediate  prospects  were  brilliant. — 
Money. 


The  Japan  Tea  Season.— From  the  commencement 
of  the  new  tea  season  up  to  the  14th  inst.  13,106,600 
l;in  (one  Jein=  13  lb.)  of  tea  arrived  in  Y’okohama 
from  the  interior,  and  12  575, > 00  kin  were  sold 
to  foreign  merchants.  Tbe  tea  trade  returns  of 
the  port  for  the  15th  were: — Arrivals,  190,00  • kin; 
and  sales,  228  900  kin. — Japa/i  Weely  Mail,  June  18. 

Malacca  Tea. — There  have  been  submitted  some 
specimens  of  tea  grown  in  Malacca  by  Tan  Hin 
Guan,  a Chinese  cultivator  of  tapioca  and  many 
ether  products.  This  Malacca  tea  is  prepared  after 
tbe  Chinese  fashion,  and  has,  of  course,  the  flavour 
that  we  associate  with  China  tea.  It  is  of  good 
quality,  and  is  wholesome  and  pure ; and  might 
with  advantage  be  put  upon  the  European  market 
in  the  Straits. — Straits  Times. 

Eucalyptus  in  Cape  Colony. — The  eucalyptus, 
which  now  forms  a prominent  feature  in  Cape 
scenery,  wss  introduced  into  the  ColoDy  by  James 
Backhouse,  a Quaker  missionary,  who  paid  a visit 
to  the  Cape  in  order  to  look  up  the  various  mission- 
stations  in  1838,  and  brought  with  him  seed  from 
whioh  the  first  tree  was  raised  in  a garden  behind 
the  market-place  at  Graham’s  Town,  iu  the  Eastern 
Province.  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  duriDg  his  term  of 
office  as  Governor  of  tbe  Cape,  brought  six  or 
eight  young  plants  from  Mauritius,  two  of  which 
are  still  standing  in  the  Botanic  Gardens.  Thus 
far,  eucalyptus  oil  bas  not  yet  been  distilled  in 
South  Africa  for  commercial  purposes. — Chemist 
and  Druggist, 
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ARABIAN  COFFEE. 

There  is  now-a-days  no  question  that  Coffee  Ara- 
bica  is  of  African  origin.  Its  natural  habitat  seems 
to  be  the  country  of  Grallas  and  Harrar.  The  plants 
was  introduced  into  Yemen  at  the  date  of  the  Abyssi- 
nian conquest  and  the  downfall  of  the  Hymyarite  Em- 
pire about  a century  before  the  era  of  the  Hegira.  The 
culture  of  coffee  rapidly  spread  in  all  the  western 
parts  of  Arabia  Felix — that  is  to  say  in  the  regions 
subject  to  tropical  rains. 

The  system  of  cultivation  has  not  altered  for  cen- 
turies, and  the  plantations  of  coffee-shrubs  on  hori- 
zontal terraces,  on  the  mountain  sides  are  today  still 
like  those  of  which  Niebuhr  wrote,  more  than  a 
century  ago.  The  natural  slope  of  the  ground  is  some- 
times very  steep,  consequently  the  walls  of  rough 
stones  which  sustain  the  terraces  are  built  up  to  a 
height  of  from  20  to  26  feet  which  is  equal  to,  or 
even  more  than,  the  width  of  the  terrace  itself.  This 
arrangement  ensures  perfect  drainage  which  is  very 
salutary  for  such  a plantation.  The  soil  is  carefully 
prepared,  and  almost  always  shaded  by  large  trees 
(Ficus,  Tamarindus,  Ehretia,  Dobera,  &c.),  planted  in 
a row.  Many  plantations  are  irrigated  during  the 
dry  season  by  means  of  reservoirs  placed  on  a level 
with  the  highest  terrace,  and  fed  by  the  deviation  of 
a spring  or  neighbouring  stream.  The  plants  are 
generally  supplied  from  nurseries,  and  are  obtained 
from  seed.  The  seeds,  before  being  used,  receive  a 
certain  preparation  which  consists  in  the  removal  of 
the  pulp,  and  the  submission  of  the  seeds  to  a slight 
drying  in  a layer  of  ashes.  They  are  sown  from 
October  to  December,  in  borders  of  good  soil,  enriched 
by  cow  or  sheep  dung.  The  seedlings  are  shaded  from 
the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun  by  a covering  of  boughs, 
and  are  watered  at  least  once  a week.  At  the  end 
of  six  or  seven  weeks  the  young  planes  are  carefully 
picked  out  and  removed  wrapped  in  mats,  to  the 
prepared  plateaux.  The  coffee  shrubs  are  planted  in 
lines  about  30  to  40  inches  apart,  they  are  watered 
once  a fortnight,  and  the  soil  is  manured  when 
necessary.  From  to  two  four  years  must  elapse  before 
the  shrubs  begin  to  bear.  In  Haraz,  some  growers 
consider  that  plants  obtained  from  natural  seed-plots 
are  more  vigorous  than  those  germinating  from  seeds 
submitted  to  the  process  above  described. 

The  natural  seed  plot  is  managed  thus : — Many  of 
the  berries  when  fully  ripe,  are  attacked  by  birds 
which  eat  the  fleshy  part  of  the  pericarp  (the  pulp). 
The  stone  covering  the  seeds  is  thus  laid  bare, 
becomes  detached  from  the  plant,  and  falls  to  the 
ground.  The  cultivator  examines  the  plantations 
every  day,  and  hastens  to  lightly  cover  over  these 
seeds  on' the  place  where  they  have  fallen.  They 
do  not  germinate  for  two  or  three  months ; but  the 
young  plants  are  said  to  grow  to  a height  of  from 
12  to  15  inches  in  the  first  year,  and  to  continue  to 
develop  rapidly.  It  is  known  that  the  pulpy  por- 
tions of  the  fruits,  dried  in  the  sun  and  pounded, 
constitute  a material  used  for  the  preparation  of  a 
stimulating  beverage,  possessing  analogous  properties 
to  an  infusion  of  tea.  This  warm  draught  has  a 
very  pleasant  flavour  when  it  is  properly  prepared. 
Scented  with  ginger  or  some  other  spice  it  is,  with 
“ Qat  ” (leaves  of  Oatha  edulis),  .a  favourite  sti- 
mulant with  the  Arabs  of  Yemen,  who  do  not  use 
coffee  as  do  the  Turks  and  Europeans.  Everywhere, 
in  the  sandy  solitudes  of  Tehama  as  well  as  on  the 
steep  summits  in  the  Gebell  district,  is  raised  the 
1 Mikaye;”  this  is  a hut  made  of  branches  or  a 
shanty  of  rough  stones,  often  far  away  from  any 
populated  centre,  where  is  sold,  in  default  of  any 
more  substantial  fare,  the  decoction  of  gische,  known 
as  “ gafal,”  which  is  always  to  be  had  fresh,  earthen 
jars  with  long  necks  and  large  rounded  bases. 

The  fruits  of  the  coffee  trees,  dried  in  the  sun, 
arrive  from  the  interior  in  their  natural  condition, 
in  cags  of  matting.  In  the  centres  of  exportation, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  port  of  Hodeidah, 
the  gafal  is  submitted  to  a process  which  is  intended 
to  separate  the  seed  from  the  pulp.  The  operation 
is  conducted  by  means  of  mill-stones  moved  by 
hand,  which  is  very  fatiguing  work,  and  must  neces- 
sarily be  replaced  by  perfected  machinery  as  soon 
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as  ever  hand  labour  becomes  dear.  For  some  time 
past  mortars  of  English  manufacture  have  been 
used  at  Aden.  The  material  thus  pounded  is  esti- 
mated to  consist  of  50  per  cent  of  the  seeds  proper, 
35  per  cent  of  pounded  pulp,  12J  per  cent,  of  powder- 
yielded  by  the  stones,  and  12£  per  cent  of  waste 
produce.  The  commercial  value  of  the  prepared 
seed  is  at  the  quay  of  Hodeidah  from  about  £7  to 
£8  for  2201b. — Translated  from  “ Voyage  au  Yemen  ” 
by  A.  Defiers. — Gardeners’  Chronicle. 


NATIVE  PERUVIAN  COTTON. 

The  United  States  Consular  Agent  at  Payta  says, 
that  after  five  years  of  drought,  the  province  and 
State  of  Payta  are  naturally  depressed  in  the  way 
of  commerce  and  all  kinds  of  industry.  The  valley 
of  Chira  forms  a favourable  exception.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  valley  consists  principally  of  native 
Peruvian  cotton  (Gossypinm  herbaceum  peruvianum) , 
an  article  used  very  extensively  in  Europe  for  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  goods,  with  which  it  mixes 
readily,  on  account  of  its  rough,  strong,  and  long 
fibre,  is  produced  abundantly  throughout  the  State 
after  the  rainy  seasons,  which  are  periodical,  and 
occur  generally  every  seven  years,  and  is  cultivated 
always  along  the  banks  of  rivers  on  lowlands  irri- 
gated by  the  overflow  of  streams.  The  plant  is  ar- 
borescent and  perennial,  and  after  fully  developing 
continues  producing  cotton  for  five  or  six  years  in 
succession,  provided  there  be  some  moisture  in  the 
ground,  needing,  however,  very  little  of  it  on  account 
of  its  deep  rooting,  thus  reaching  moisture  at  great 
depths.  The  system  of  cultivation  of  this  plant  is 
quite  primitive,  the  seeds  being  planted  by  making- 
holes  in  the  ground  with  spades,  without  tilling  or 
manuring  the  soil.  The  plant  becomes  developed 
and  begins  to  bear  cotton  in  dry  and  sandy  soil  about 
six  months  after  planting,  and  about  nine  months 
in  rich  and  wet  land,  continuing  to  yield  at  short 
intervals  for  five  or  six  more  years  'in  succession. 
The  plant  may  be  observed  in  blossom,  with  pods, 
buds,  and  cotton  all  at  the  same  time,  and  giving 
a continual  yield  for  the  time  above  stated.  In 
certain  seasons  of  the  year-,  about  every  seven  years, 
the  rains  are  incessant  for  about  two  months,  both 
in  the  interior  an:l  ou  the  coast,  and  water  descends 
in  such  abundance  as  almost  to  inundate  the  country. 
Large  torrents  stream  down  the  mountain  side,  the 
valley  of  the  Chira  is  deluged,  flat  lands  within  it 
are  turned  into  morasses,  and  morasses  into  lakes ; 
in  fact,  the  lowland  becomes  submerged,  and  the 
accumulated  mass  of  waters  rush  with  great  force 
down  the  central  valley,  which  forms  their  only  out- 
let. The  valley,  however,  is  wide,  and  the  descent 
very  gradual.  The  extent  of  the  valley  through 
which  the  water  flows  is  from  three  to  four 
miles  wide,  and  although  it  is  nearly  200  miles  in 
extent,  the  valley  for  the  whole  distance  is  almost 
level.  The  rains  generally  cease  in  March,  but  it 
requires  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  days  for  the  water  to 
disappear  and  leave  the  land  dry.  As  soon  as  that 
is  effected  there  springs  up,  from  the  whole  surface 
of  the  ground  which  has  been  thus  submerged,  most 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  soil  is  wonderfully  rich, 
and  has  been  under  cultivation  by  the  aborigines 
from  time  immemorial,  and  its  fertility  is  kept  up 
unimpaired  by  the  slime  which  is  abundantly  deposi- 
ted during  inundation.  The  cotton  is  collected,  when 
the  pods  open,  by  women  and  children,  who  are  paid 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  collected,  the  prevail- 
ing rates  being  about  Is  8d  for  every  100  pounds. 
It  is  taken  from  the  fields  to  the  ginning  house,  where 
it  is  cleaned  and  made  up  into  bales  of  about  175 
pounds  each.  There  are  five  of  such  establishments 
in  the  province  of  Payta,  one  in  Querecotillo,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  owned  by  an  Englishman ; 
two  in  Sullana,  a city  of  about  4,000  inhabitants,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  owned  by  natives ; two  at 
La  Huaca  owned  by  an  Englishman  and  an  Italian. 

A considerable  quantity  of  cotton  is  annually  exported 
and  seeds  are  now  also  exported  for  oil  making, 
Europe. is  the  market  for  both  products. — Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts. 
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TOBACCO  CULTIVATION  IN  FIJI  AND 
SUMATRA. 

(By  E.  J.  Lanyon.) 

Knowing  the  extent  to  which  Fiji  is  suffering 
from  the  want  of  payable  industries,  and  the  sparse 
information  which  prevails  on  the  subject  of  to- 
bacco culture  and  preparation — a subject  which 
promises  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Colony — I beg  to  solicit  for  these  notes  the 
earnest  attention  of  those  who  are  sincerely  interested 
in  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  country.  It  must 
be  obvious  to  all  such,  that  the  introduction  of 
any  industry,  requiring  no  great  outlay,  giving 
quick  returns,  free  from  the  risk  of  hurricanes, 
and  promising  a fair  remuneration  for  the  invest- 
ment of  either  large  or  small  amounts  of  capital, 
would  prove  an  incalculable  advantage  to  all  classes 
of  the  community. 

For  many  years  past,  several  of  the  settlers 
in  Fiji  have  grown  tobacco  on  a small  scale  to 
supply  the  local  market.  It  will,  I think,  be  univer- 
sally acknowledged  by  them  that,  where  any 
ordinary  care  has  been  bestowed,  the  results  have 
been  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  convince  them,  that, 
with  a certain  and  illimitable  market  for  the 
disposal  of  the  article,  and  the  production  of  a 
leaf  in  any  way  approaching  the  value  of  the 
Sumatra,  Havannah,  Brazil  or  other  costly  kinds, 
a golden  harvest — or  at  least  a most  encouraging 
issue — might  most  justifiably  be  reckoned  on.  Even  the 
production  of  a good  smoking  tobacco  for  the  pipe, 
would  afford  a most  inviting  field  for  enterprise; 
and  I,  still  again,  further  believe  that  if  Fiji  to- 
bacco only  brought  6d.  per  lb.  in  the  European 
market,  its  cultivation  would  pay  equally  as  well — 
if  not  better  than  any  other  product  grown  in  the 
Colony  at  the  present  time.  Although  the  value 
of  tobacco  for  the  pipe  is  lower  than  the  cigar- 
kinds,  yet  its  yield  is  correspondingly  higher,  and 
its  cost  of  production  and  preparation  much  less. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  English  manu- 
facturers, who  are  chiefiy  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  of  supply,  are  only  too  solicitous  to  en- 
courage and  foster  the  production  of  an  article 
- — answering  their  requirements — in  their  ow-n 

British  Colonies. 

There  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  Fiji 
ossesses  the  capabilities— even  in  an  eminent 
egree,  desired  for  the  cultivation  of  marketable 
tobaccos — especially  the  higher  and  more  costly 
classes,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars.  The 
tobacco  leaf,  when  grown  in  countries  far  apart 
from  each  other,  varies  greatly  in  character 
and  appearance,  and  at  least  in  as  great  a degree 
as  any  other  vegetable  production.  This  variety 
and  divergence  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  selective 
agency  of  cultivators ; but  the  sole  effect  of  soil 
and  climate  seems,  more  than  any  other  cause, 
to  impress  a certain  definite  character  on  the 
respective  growth  of  each  country.  For  example ; 
certain  parts  (southern)  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  tobacco  is  so  largely  and  successfully  grown, 
can  only  produce  the  sorts  suitable  for  smoking 
in  the  pipe ; and  the  States,  notwithstanding 

the  variety  of  soil  and  climate  and  extent  of 
territory  at  their  command,  have  to  draw  their 
supply  of  the  finer  sorts  from  Cuba,  Sumatra  and 
other  distant  and  foreign  sources.  I venture  to 
point  to  the  obvious  conclusion  that,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a true  knowledge  of  the  special  class  of 
tobacco,  naturally  produced  in  their  various  loca- 
lities, and  the  conditions  of  soil,  (climate,  mode 
of  cultivation,  preparation,  &c,  are  the  first  of 
all  necessities  when  considering  the  establishment 
of  the  industry  in  Fiji.  It  would  be  a waste  of  effort 
to  attempt  the  growth  of  any  other  variety,  or  to 
prepare  it  for  a purpose  for  which  it  is  not  (adap- 
ted, whether  for  cigars,  the  pipe  or  cigarettes.  It 
must  also  be  remembered,  that,  though  tob  acco, 
of  a sort,  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  it  is,  often 
only  in  special  limited  localities — as  is  the  case  in 


paying  classes  of  each  sort  can  be  produced.  For 
instance,  in  the  district  of  Serdang  (Sumatra)  the 
tobacco  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  burning  with  a 
black  ash — instead  of  a white — arising  from  the 
want  of  potash  in  the  soil ; whereas  the  tobacco 
produced  in  the  adjoining  district  of  Deli,  only  a 
few  miles  distant,  is  of  the  very  finest  quality. 
This  points  to  the  necessity  of  a careful  selection 
of  site,  a knowledge  of  the  article  itself,  the  con- 
sitituents  of  soils  and  the  requirements  of  the  world's 
markets.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  remains  for 
the  Fiji  tobacco  grower  to  discover  which  of  the 
payable  classes  is  most  suited  for  the  conditions 
of  his  soil,  climate  and  other  surroundings.  Al- 
though there  is  a large  proportion  of  land  possessing 
a soil  most  eminently  adapted  for  the  Sumatra, 
Cuba  and  other  fine  varieties,  there  are  localities 
where  the  soil  will  be  found  better  suited  for  the 
better  classes  of  the  heavier  and  coarser  kinds. 

The  next  matter  of  importance  is  the  procuring 
of  seed  from  reliable  sources,  and  the  selection  of 
a kind  which  possesses  those  points  that  are  of 
chief  consideration  to  the  grower.  Various  kinds 
occur  in  connection  with  the  various  classes.  Some 
of  these  possess  distinctive  qualities  and  advantages 
over  others ; not  only  in  regard  to  yield,  compara- 
tive heaviness  of  leaf,  curing  qualities,  color,  Ac., 
but  also  maturing  and  other  advantageous  peculi- 
arities. As  an  illustration,  I may  state  that  light 
colored  seed  produces  light  coloured  tobacco,  and 
as  light  coloured  tobacco  finds  the  readiest  sale 
at  the  present  time,  the  observance  of  this  point 
in  selection  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the 
grower.  Through,  it  is  said,  neglect  in  this  direc- 
tion, a large  estate  in  Sumatra  realised  for  its 
last  season’s  crop  prices  that  were  far  below  those 
of  other  estates  that  had  bestowed  the  necessary 
amount  of  attention  to  the  matter.  Then  again, 
there  are  plants  possessing  various  objectionable  pecu- 
liarities that  render  them  strictly  ineligible  for  seed 
raising  purposes.  It  is  also  imperative  that  the 
planter  shall  change  his  seed  for  that  of  another 
estate  every  year,  and  never  grow  a crop  from  his 
own.  The  larger  the  area  under  cultivation  of 
one  class,  the  better  and  truer  to  its  type  the 
tobacco  will  be. 

The  selection  of  season  for  planting  demands 
the  most  careful  consideration,  in  order  not  only 
to  ensure  a favourable  development  of  the  plant 
and  timely  maturing  of  the  leaf,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  essential  oils  that  help  to  impart  the 
desired  aroma,  &c.,  but  also  to  evade  the  difficulties 
and  drawbacks  attendant  upon  the  ripening,  har- 
vesting, and  curing  of  the  crop  during  a protracted 
spell  of  wet  weather.  Irrespective  of  these  con- 
siderations very  much  wet  weather  causes  the  leaf 
to  become  rusty  and  spotted.  I am  of  opinion 
that  March  or  April,  or  perhaps  May,  would  be  the 
best  months  on  Taviuni,  and  other  parts  of  Fiji, 
having  a similar  climate,  for  the  setting  out  of  the 
plants ; but,  of  course,  much  depends  on  locality.  If 
tobacco  has  once  got  a fair  start,  it  is  astonishing 
how  much  dry  weather  it  will  endure,  which  proves 
that  it  is,  essentially,  a sun  plant. 

That  there  is  little  known,  and,  much  to  be 
learnt  in  Fiji  about  the  cultivation  and  preparation 
of  the  crop,  is  an  irrefragable  fact.  In  connection 
with  the  former,  one  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
system  generally  employed  in  Fiji,  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  successful  growing  countries,  is 
the  omission  of  a thorough  working  of  the  soil — con- 
sisting not  only  of  effective  digging,  but  also  a 
constant  loosening  and  heaping  up  of  the  loose 
soil  around  the  plants — thereby  not  only  nourishing 
and  strengthening  those,  by  placing  new  soil  within 
reach  of  their  roots  or  mouths,  but  also  most 
materially  improving  the  quality  of  the  leaf,  through 
the  soil  being  always  mellow,  loose  and  able  to 
absorb  excessive  moisture.  There  may  be  some 
planters  in  Fiji  who  may  think  that,  owing  to  the 
good  soil  they  possess  this  source  of  labour  can  be 
dispensed  with;  but  I can  assure  them  this  idea 
is  a downright  fallacy ; and,  if  they  persist  in  holding 
this  opinion,  they  had  better  leave  tobacco  growing 
alone.  There  are  several  matters  in  connection  with 
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topping,  priming,  degree  of  ripeness  at  which  the 
tobacco  should  he  cut,  mode  of  harvesting,  cfec., 
that  have  to  be  learnt;  which  although  simple  in 
themselves,  are  of  the  greatest  importance ; and, 
I may  add,  that  the  manner  in  which  these  are 
performed,  and  the  objects  aimed  at,  are  at  total 
variance  with  the  principles  observed  in  Sumatra 
&c.,  and  produce  totally  different  results.  It  is  in 
the  curing  and  preparation  of  the  leaf  for  the 
market,  that  the  most  enormous  mistakes  and 
omissions  occur.  The  whole  system  as  now  em- 
ployed in  Fiji,  is  utterly  and  ‘wholly  opposed  to 
the  approved  systems  practised  in  Sumatra,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Cuba  cfec. : and  it  is  undoubtedly 
chiefly  to  this  cause,  the  produce  placed  on  the 
local  markets  owes  its  demerits,  and  fails  to  find 
any  favour  in  wider  commercial  circles.  Although 
the  different  methods  employed  in  regard  to  culti- 
vation and  curing  in  varous  countries,  embrace 
principles  closely  allied,  or  that  are  nearly 
identical  with  each  other;  and  the  various  classes 
of  tobacco  only  demand  slight  modifications  in 
culture  and  preparation,  yet  these  ramifications, 
however  simple  they  may  be,  produce  results  that 
give  the  tobacco  a definite  character.  It  therefore 
remains  for  the  Fiji  planter,  after  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  what  these  modifications  consist,  to 
adopt  such  as  may  be  applicable  to  his  requirements. 
Until  earnest  attention  is  given  to  the  matters  I 
have  referred  to,  and  an  improving  spirit  sets  in,  I 
can,  with  safety,  positively  and  emphatically  assert, 
no  improvement  in  the  quality  or  value  of  Fiji  tobacco 
can  possibly  be  expected,  and  it  must  remain  a 
comparatively  useless  and  valueless  article. 

I have  now  a little  to  say  about  Sumatra  and 
the  tobacco  industry  there.  Deli,  that  portion  of 
the  island  in  which  tobacco  is  grown,  is  about  4 
degrees  north  of  the  equator,  long,  98°  to  99°  east, 
is  composed  of  three  states.  Deli,  the  oldest,  is  in 
the  centre,  and  is  under  a Sultan ; Lang  Rat  to  the 
north  is  under  a Chief;  and  Serdang,  to  the  south,  is 
under  a Sultan.  The  whole  forms  part  of  the  Resi- 
dency of  Seak.  Beng  Ralis  further  down  the  coast, 
is  the  seat  of  Government.  The  Resident  for  the 
Bast  Coast,  has  his  quarters  here.  Locally,  the 
administration  is  carried  on  by  an  Assistant 
Resident  who  lives  at  Medan,  which  is  the  principal 
town  on  the  Deli  river.  The  Assistant  Resident  is 
assisted  by  Controllers,  stationed  as  follows : — one 
atBinji;  one  at  Clambia  (for  Upper  and  Lower  Lang 
Rat);  and  one  at  Rante  Panjong  for  Serdang. 
South  of  Serdang  are  the  districts  Bedagai  and 
Padang,  over  which  the  Suzerainty  is  claimed  by 
both  the  Sultan  of  Serdang  and  the  Sultan  of 
Deli.  The  two  last  districts  have  only  been  opened 
out  during  the  last  5 or  6 years.  The  districts  I 
have  referred  to  are  the  only  parts  in  which  to- 
bacco is  grown,  and  for  but  a very  small  portion 
of  the  island.  The  other  parts  are  said  to  be  un- 
suitable for  tobacco,  whilst  even  the  newer  of  those 
that  have  been  opened  are  far  inferior  to  the  older 
district  of  Deli  I have  already  referred  to  the 
inferiority  of  Serdang.  The  tobacco  districts  are 
not  far  from  the  coast,  and  in  some  instances  the 
estates  are  quite  close  to  the  sea — fully  enjo'  ing 
the  influence  of  the  sea  breeze  and  air.  Luxuriant 
coconut  trees  are  met  with  in  all  the  tobacco 
districts,  whilst  the  characteristics  of  vegetation 
— especially  in  Deli — are  in  many  respect  analogous 
to  those  of  Fiji.  Among  the  vegetable  growths  I 
recognised  were  vesi,  vaci,  vasa,  the  weed  called 
deni  orsi  by  the  Fijians,  and  many  other  trees, 
plants  and  shrubs  that  I do  not  know  the  Fiji 
natoes  for.  Among  the  latter  were  several  growths  of 
a soft,  quick-growing  nature,  that,  like  in  Fiji, 
spring  up  on  abandoned  land  which  has  been 
previously  cultivated.  In  connection  with  this  I 
may  state  that  this  species  of  growth  is  far  more 
rapid  in  Fiji  than  in  Sumatra;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  more  primitive  growth  the  trees  are  taller  and 
straighter,  and  show  less  inclination  to  lean  towards 
any  particular  direction  which  is  of  course  attributable 
to  the  absence  of  strong  winds  or  hurricanes.  There 
are  many  fine  species  of  timber  trees,  in  some  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  island.  Flowering  plants  and  shrubs 


are  numerous,  and  countless  parasites  garland  tha 
forest  trees  with  flowers  of  every  hue.  The  most 
curious  of  these  is  the  Rafflesia,  which,  clinging 
to  the  bark  of  large  trees,  spreads  out  the  largest 
known  flower,  with  a calyx  3 feet  in  diameter  and 
9 inches  deep.  The  fruits  are  numerous  and  very 
rich,  and  include  the  durian,  litchee,  mango,  mangos- 
teen,  rumbutam,  (fee,  &c,  &c.  The  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
tiger,  leopard,  black  bear,  tiger  cat,  wild  swine, 
tapirs,  antelopes,  deer,  monkeys,  (including  the 
ourang-outang),  ant-eaters  cfec.,  abound ; hippopotami 
and  crocodiles  frequent  the  rivers.  A large  quantity 
of  rice  is  produced  in  the  island.  A small  quantity 
of  coffee  is  grown  by  the  native;  also  pepper 
at  Acheen.  Acheen  i3  situated  at  the  extreme 
N.W.  end  of  the  island.  A large  body  of  troops 
are  stationed  here:  and  it  is  only  by  the  mainten- 
ance of  these  that  the  Dutch  are  enabled  to  levy 
taxes  or  exercise  any  control,  and  subdue  the 
frequent  outbreaks  that  are  constantly  occurring. 
The  interior  parts  of  the  island  are  inhabited  by 
a tribe  called  the  Battaks,  who,  fearing  that  the 
Europeans  may  still  further  encroach  upon  their 
lands,  openly  show  their  objection  to  his  presence, 
or,  any  protracted  sojourn,  by  hostile  intimidation. 
Thus,  the  Europeans  know  but  very  little  about 
the  interior  parts.  There  are  a few  Battaks  who 
work  on  the  estates.  These  are  generally  employed 
in  felling,  building  sheds,  &c. 

The  Battacks  are  of  the  usual  Malay  type.  The 
Lampongs,  who  live  in  the  Lampong  district,  are 
of  middle  stature,  well  formed,  of  pleasant  exterior, 
mild,  but  uncivilized  and  lazy.  Polygamy  obtains, 
the  wives  being  bought  from  their  relatives.  The 
horses  are  all  built  on  posts  of  iron  wood,  and 
several  families  live  under  the  same  roof.  The 
Acheenese  are  tall,  well  made,  active  and  intelligent, 
but  cunning,  proud,  treacherous,  and  blood-thirsty. 
They  live  simply,  but  are  total  slaves  to  opium. 
Only  about  a couple  of  years  ago,  they  captured 
a mercantile  steamer  off  Acheen,  and  demanded 
with  threats  of  violence,  ransom  for  the  crew. 

Sumatra  possesses  a soil  consisting  of  a vegetable 
mould  resting  on  a volcanic  base.  Although  the 
soil  in  Sumatra  is  fairly  good,  it  is  undoubtedly  far 
behind  that  of  Fiji.  I have  samples  of  Fiji  and 
Sumatra  soils  with  me,  and  intend  submitting  them 
for  a comparative  analysis.  The  presence  of  potash — 
so  essential  for  tobacco — is  not  nearly  so  strongly 
indicated  in  the  Sumatra  soil  as  in  that  of  Fiji. 
This  is  shown  by  the  greater  absence  of  tree  ferns, 
or  at  least  by  a very  much  smaller  growth.  Then 
again,  maize  and  other  crops,  that  have  much 
demand  on  this  ingredient,  and  are  easily  grown  in 
Fiji,  can  only  be  raised  in  Sumatra  on  a few  ex- 
ceptionally good  soils,  and  even  then  with  only  a 
small  degree  of  success.  The  climate  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Fiji,  somewhat  wet.  Occasional 
showers,  with  more  or  less  heavy  rain  at  times, 
in  the  wet  season;  and  moderate  spells  of  dry 
weather,  of  uncertain  duration,  in  the  dry ; a slight 
increase  of  temperature  takes  place  from  October  to 
March;  the  minimum  being  in  May.  The  ther- 
mometer ranges  from  70°  F.,  at  sunrise  to  94°  at  2 
p.m.  The  monsoons  are  irregular,  and  rain  falls 
during  all  the  months,  though  the  quantity  in  October 
and  December  is  double  that  in  February  and  June. 
Like  in  all  planting  communities,  the  Sumatra 
planters  are  generally  complaining  of  either  too 
much  rain  or  too  little.  The  nights  are  cool  but 
the  days  are  sometimes  very  warm,  although  very 
often  they  are  cloudy  and  pleasant.  Some  parts  of  Su- 
matra are  very  unhealthy,  and  fever  very  prevalent, 
especially  at  Serdang.  Deli  is  not  at  all  unhealthy. 
With  a proper  selection  of  season,  I believe  Fiji 
possesses  equally  as  favourable  a climate  for  tobacco 
cultivation  as  Sumatra. 

I presume  it  is  generally  known  in  Fiji  that  Suma- 
tra tobacco  owes  its  great  value  and  merits  to  its 
superior  adaptability  for  cigar  wrappers.  What 
chiefly  recommends  it  for  this  purpose  is  its  fine, 
soft,  silky,  and  elastic  texture,  suitable  conformation, 
glossy  appearance,  and  good  burning  qualities. 
These  qualities  are  developed  to  a very  large  extent 
by  the  mode  pf  culture  and  manipulation  followed 
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in  its  preparation  for  the  market.  As  far  as  aroma 
is  concerned  there  is  little  to  recommend  it,  which 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  nobody  smokes 
it  in  Sumatra.  Although  devoid  of  that  fine  aroma 
which  distinguishes  the  Havannah  tobacco,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  the  most  serviceable  in  the  market, 
and  for  every  pound  of  Havannah,  there  are  a hundred 
or  more  of  Sumatra  used.  The  Sumatra  planters 
have  repeatedly  tried  Havannah  seed  with  the  view 
of  endeavouring  to  combine  the  qualities  of  the 
Sumatra  tobacco  with  those  of  the  Havannah,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  get  the  Havannah  plants  to 
grow  successfully,  and  have  therefore  been  compelled 
to  fall  back  on  their  own  seed.  Had  they  succeeded 
in  their  experiment,  the  tobacco  would  have  been 
greatly  enhanced  in  value,  and  weather  and  fertility 
of  the  soil;  but,  in  general  times,  it  may  be  said 
that  if  the  soil  is  good  and  season  favourable  from 
7 to  8 cwt.  per  acre  can  be  reckoned  upon,  on  some 
fields  as  much  as  9J  cwts  are  got,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  fields  that  yield  only  5 cwt. 
or  even  less  according  to  soil.  The  highest  grades 
of  Sumatra  tobacco  are  worth  from  5s.  to  7s.  per 
lb.  The  average  value  may  be  said  to  be  (inclu- 
ding all  grades)  2s.  6d.  or  2s.  7d.  per  lb.  Leaf 
containing  40  per  cent  of  broken  and  inferior  leaf 
lately  realised  the  average  of  2s.  3gd.  per  lb.  I 
have  reason  to  hope  that,  with  the  exercise  of 
proper  care,  so  large  a percentage  of  broken,  rusty, 
worm  eaten,  rotten,  and  other  inferior  leaf  will 
not  be  found  in  the  Fiji  produce.  In  Sumatra  there 
is  an  export  duty  of  it  guilders  per  bale.  Besides 
the  manager's  salary,  there  are  also  the  salaries  of 
clerks,  assistants,  mandors,  tandils,  directors,  adminis- 
trators, &c.,  &c.  The  freight  per  German  Lloyd 
from  Sumatra  to  Holland,  is  55fr.  per  last  of  800 
K.  G.,  or  ten  bales,  or  reckoning  the  dollars  (American) 
at  2fr.  50,  2 dol.  20  cents  per  bale  or  £5  14s.  per 
ton.  This  includes  transhipping  and  expenses  at 
Singapore  and  insurance. 

That  the  profits  attending  tobacco  cultivation  in 
Sumatra  under  favourable  conditions,  are  often 
fabulous,  is  an  undeniable  fact.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  of  estates  clearing  from  £10,000  to 
£20,000  or  £30,000 — according  to  extent  under  cultiva- 
tion— in  one  season.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
dwell  at  any  great  length  upon  the  payable  nature 
of  the  industry-,  or  to  allude  to  the  enormous  divi- 
dends paid  by  the  companies  interested — reaching  as 
high  as  160  per  cent,  and  even  more  ; not  only  have 
the  Deli  companies  paid  these  enormous  dividends, 
but  they  have  in  addition  set  aside  15  per  cent,  of 
their  profits  towards  a sinking  fund  for  redemption 
of  capital.  The  present  price  of  the  Deli  Maatschappy 
Co.  s 100  guilders  share  is  680.  Such  immense  profits 
will  perhaps  in  some  instances  be  sceptically  re- 
garded, but  in  evidence,  I can  only  recommend 
those  who  have  any  doubt  in  the  matter  to  make 
more  searching  enquiries  for  themselves,  the  for- 
mation of  large  companies  in  Holland  for  the 
extension  of  the  industry  and  the  great  prosperity 
planters  and  all  classes  of  the  community  associated 
with  the  industry  enjoy — solely  from  this  one  source 
of  cultivation.  Whilst  travelling  from  Colombo,  I 
heard  a Tamil  servant  who  was  travelling  with  his 
master — a Sumatra  tobacco  planter — aptly  term 
Deli  “the  land  of  gold";  and  from  what  I after- 
wards saw  and  learnt  about  it,  I certainly  thought 
the  appellation  was  not  an  inappropriate  one.  The 
evidences  of  wealth  and  prosperity  are  to  be  seen 
in  every  direction,  amongst  all  kinds  and  conditions 
of  men — from  the  “tobacco  lord”  who  spends  his 
money  with  a freedom  rarely  met  with  amongst 
planting  communities  in  the  days  of  low  prices  and 
short  crops,  to  the  “boy”  and  native  one  meets 
with  whilst  travelling,  drinking  cordials  and  aerated 
waters,  and  smoking  “Old  Judge”  and  other  im- 
ported fine  cut  tobaccos.  Everything  is  most  exor- 
bitantly high  in  price,  yet  nevertheless  everybody 
appears  to  have  more  money  than  they  know  what 
to  do  with,  or,  at  least,  ample  means  to  provide 
far  more  than  what,  in  most  communities,  the 
same  class  of  people  would  deem  the  ordinary  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  Managers  draw  salaries,  which 
with  their  commissions,  range  from  £700  to  £300  a 


year,  drive  about  on  the  estates  in  buggies  with  a 
footman;  and  a Fiji  planter  might,  I think,  say 
they  do  the  thing  in  good  style.  Estate  management 
and  expenditure  is  of  a far  more  extravagant  and 
lavish  description  than  it  would  likely  be  in  Fiji 
among  its  more  hardworking  and  self-reliant  planters. 
The  industries  hitherto  tried  in  Fiji  have  left  so 
small  a margin  for  profit,  that  Fiji  planters  have 
been  taught  the  strict  necessity  of  economy,  where- 
as in  Sumatra  the  contrary  has  been  the  case. 
Another  advantage  which  exists  in  Fiji,  and  to 
which  I have  not  previously  referred — reducing  cost 
of  production — is  Fiji's  comparative  freedom  from 
destructive  worms,  insects,  Ac,  that  give  so  much 
trouble  in  Sumatra.  Worming  there  forms  one  of 
the  most  tedious  and  important  of  all  operations. 
Worms  are  so  bad  in  Sumatra  at  times  that  they 
become  a perfect  plague.  Another  advantage  which 
I think,  judging  from  my  own  knowledge  and  obser- 
vations in  connection  with  tobacco  in  Sumatra  and 
Fiji,  will  be  found  to  possess,  consists  in  the  fact, 
that  owing  to  its  superiority  of  soil,',  the"  second  crop 
obtained  from  the  suckers,  after  the  stalk  has  been 
cut,  will,  owing  to  the  greater  vitality  of  the  stalk, 
be  larger  and  of  a more  uniform  and  desirable 
quality  than  it  is  in  Sumatra. 

Upon  considering  the  various  conditions  under  which 
tobacco  is  grown  in  Sumatra,  and  comparing  them 
with  those  that  exist  in  Fiji,  together  with  the  re- 
sults that  have  attended  the  experimental  growth  of 
the  Sumatra  kind— irrespective  of  the  Havannah  and 
American — in  spite  of  the  unfavourable  conditions  in 
regard  to  selection  of  soil,  seed,  season  and  imperfect 
mode  of  cultivation,  with  which  these  experiments 
have  been  accompanied — it  will,  I think,  be  seen  what 
great  inducements  exist  for  furthering  the  experi- 
ment in  connection  with  tobacco  growing  in  Fiji ; 
and  as  fair  inference  from  the  facts  adduced  also  be 
seen,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  with  a 
proper  selection  of  soil,  seed,  season  and  mode  of 
cultivation,  not  only  the  Sumatra,  but  Havannah 
would  no  doubt  have  outstripped  all  others,  as  it 
would  not  only  have  served  for  wrappers,  but, 
having  the  necessary  aroma  for  fillers,  would  have 
served  for  that  purpose  also.  Most  Fiji  planters 
are  undoubtedly  aware  that  Havannah  tobacco  grows 
exceedingly  well  in  Fiji  as  much  so  as  any  other 
class.  This  fact  indicates  to  a large  extent  the  su- 
periority of  the  Fiji  soil  to  that  of  Sumatra.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Cuba  (Havannah)  soil  is  of  a 
very  fine  description ; and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Fiji  soil— in  many  parts  of  the  group — more 
closely  approaches  it  in  character  than  the  Sumatra. 
This  fact  should  afford  no  small  incentive  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  experiments  in  tobacco  growing 
in  Fiji. 

The  principal  old  tobacco  companies  in  Sumatra 
are  the  Deli  company,  the  Amsterdam  Deli,  the  Bata- 
vian Deli,  and  the  Langkat  company.  Besides  these 
there  are  several  other  smaller  concerns.  The  es- 
tates are  formed  on  bush  land.  A crop  is  taken 
off,  and  then  the  planter  is  compelled  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  allow  the  natives  to  grow  a crop  of  rice 
(dry)  on  it.  After  this  the  land  is  allowed  to  remain 
fallow  for  six  years  before  another  crop  of  tobacco 
is  planted.  In  a few  exceptional  cases  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Deli,  where  the  soil  has  been  unusually  good 
another  crop  has  been  taken  off  in  the  third  year. 
What  procedure  would  be  best  to  follow  in  Fiji,  or 
what  crop  would  be  best  to  grow  as  a rotation  one, 
is  a matter  open  for  consideration  and  experiment 
and  the  judgment  of  the  planter;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Fiji  soil  will  be  found  to  be 
better  able  to  endure  the  demands  on  it  than  the 
Sumatra.  Owing  to  the  system  of  cropping  I have 
referred  to,  the  possession  of  large  areas  of  land 
are  necessary  in  Sumatra  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  industry,  .especially  when  large  areas  are  planted 
every  year.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  available 
land  is  becoming  fast  played  out,  whilst  there  is  a 
very  narrow  scope  for  selection,  all  the  best  land 
having  been  taken  up.  It  is  unneccessary  for  me  to 
refer  to  the  advantage  Fiji  possesses  in  this  respect. 
In  opening  an  estate  the  land  is  divided  into  blocks 
of  100  acres  that  are  worked  in  succession.  Each 
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block  is  2,420  yards  long  and  200  yards  wide,  and  is 
bounded  by  drains  and  good  macamadised  roads  on 
each  side.  These  blocks  are  divided  into  sections 
200  yards  long  and  36  yards  wide,  consisting  of  about 
]i  acre.  A section  is  allotted  to  each  labourer ; 
and  it  is  the  labourer’s  task  to  fell,  clear,  prepare 
and  plant  the  land,  and  cultivate  and  take  care  of, 
top,  prune,  sucker  and  harvest  the  crop  : — viz.,  about 
10,500  plants,  planted  3 feet  by  2 feet  apart.  Road 
making — an  expensive  work  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
stones — drawing,  cart  work,  &c.,  is  generally  done 
by  Filings,  or  Tamils,  the  other  work  alluded  to  is 
performed  by  Chinamen.  The  average  total  co-t  of 
labour  is  about  Is  6d,  (eighteen  pence)  per  diem ; 
and  large  advances  have  to  be  made  that  often  lead 
to  a loss.  The  labourers  are  often  a troublesome  and 
turbulent  lot,  and  incendiarism  is  very  frequent — 
setting  fire  to  the  tobacco  sheds,  with  the  tobacco  in 
them.  The  drying  sheds,  fermenting  house,  and 
ether  necessary  buildings,  form  the  chief  source  of 
expense.  The  drying  sheds  are  erected  at  conve- 
nient places  along  the  side  of  the  road  which  divides 
the  block,  being  opened  up  from  the  adjoining  one 
which  is  to  be  planted  the  following  year,  so  that 
they  may  serve  for  two  years  or  plantings.  These 
sheds  are  made  of  jungle  posts  and  sticks,  and  are 
thatched  in  the  same  way  as  a tibi  tibi  house  in  Fiji. 
The  only  difference  is  that,  instead  of  sugarcane  leaf, 
a wide  bladed,  coarse  kind  of  grass,  which  I have 
seen  growing  in  Fiji,  is  used.  These  sheds  are  180 
feet  long  and  66  feet  wide.  The  king  posts  are  28 
or  30  feet  high,  and  the  short  wall  posts  7 or  8 feet 
high.  They  have  thatched  walls  with  suitable  win- 
dows, doors,  venitlators,  Ac.,  and  posts  for  supporting 
the  rails  and  poles  for  hanging  the  tobacco — all  of 
which  are  of  course  jungle  timber.  The  cost  of 
thatching  a shed  of  this  size  is  generally  about  450 
or  500  Mexican  dollars  (a  Mexican  dollar  is  equal  to 
about  3s.  2Jd.)  The  procuring  and  erection  of  the 
timber  is  done  by  the  estate  or  other  workmen. 
The  thatching  is  done  by  contract.  A shed  of  these 
dimensions  suffices  for  nine  labourers’  tobacco,  or 
about  14  acres  or  about  94,500  plants.  I was  on  an 
estate  where  there  were  over  30  of  these  sheds,  be- 
sides fermenting  shed,  &c.  The  fermenting  shed  is 
a permanent,  and  generally  more  substantial  building 
although  thatched  fermenting  sheds  are  often  em- 
ployed on  some  of  the  largest  estates.  This  building, 
is  generally  erected  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
near  the  manager’s  bungalow.  On  an  estate  of  300 
acres  the  fermenting  shed  is  about  480  feet  long  and 
80  feet  wide.  The  kingposts  are  30  feet  high,  and  the 
wall  posts  8 or  9 feet  high.  The  building  has  a 
verandah  on  the  side  most  exposed  to  the  beating 
rain,  and  the  inside  suitably  fitted  up  with  raised 
board  platforms,  floors,  &c.,  to  serve  for  fermenting, 
sorting,  bulking,  &c.  When  the  tobacco  has  sufficient- 
ly dried  in  the  drying-shed,  it  is  brought  in  carts  to 
the  fermenting  shed  to  be  fermented,  assorted  and 
finally  packed  or  baled.  The  bales  contain  about 
180  lbs.  of  tobacco.  The  tobacco  is  transported  by 
rail  or  cart  to  the  nearest  shipping  place,  and  shipped 
via  Penang,  or  Singapore  to  Amsterdam  in  Holland. 
Here,  tobacco  manufacturers,  buyers  and  speculators, 
flock  from  London,  the  other  European  cities,  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  to  join  in  the  keen  competition 
which  generally  attends  the  periodical  sales.  In  re- 
gard to  the  yield,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  give 
an  estimate,  as  much  depends  on  the  locality,  state 
of  the  kind  also  will  find  most  congenial  homes  in 
Fiji ; and  only  require  a proper  preparation  of  the 
leaf  to  win  for  themselves  a favourable  position  and 
reputation  in  the  European  and  other  markets. 

All  new  industries  in  their  experimental  stage  are 
exposed  to  risks,  difficulties  and  disappointments, 
and  are  often  accompanied  by  much  loss  of  money 
and  time— especially  when  much  outlay  has  to  be 
incurred  in  the  initiation,  and  the  crop  oocupies  a 
long  time  to  give  returns.  In  the  present  instance, 
where  the  planter  possesses  good  land  lying 
idle,  and  is  perplexed  how  to  profitably  utilise  it ; 
stores  lying  empty  of  produce  and  other  convenient 
builcjmgs  that  can  inexpensively  be  fitted  up  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  curing  and  storage ; tools,  eligible 
labour  and  other  conveniences,  only  little  outlay 


will  be  incurred  in  making  the  experiment ; while, 
from  the  quick  returns  the  crop  gives,  should  any 
unforeseen  difficulties  be  encountered  and  disappoint- 
ment ensue,  no  very  great  loss  or  misdirection  of 
time  will  arise.  The  risk  is  therefore  only  small ; 
while,  with  the  exercise  of  care,  chances  of  success 
and  prospect  of  substantial  reward  is  comparatively 
very  great.  Difficulties  may  arise  at  the  onset. 
Sumatra  encountered  many  difficulties  and  disap- 
pointments at  the  beginning,  but  with  perseverance, 
care  and  experience — gained  from  accumulated  ex- 
periments— have  achieved,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  Fiji  can  do,  and  it  is  my  strong  conviction 
that  Fiji  possesses,  in  several  important  respects,  un- 
usual inducements  and  advantages  for  the  prosecution 
of  this  important  and  payable  industry.  I may  re- 
mark that  this  conclusion  has  not  been  gained 
through  any  narrow,  theoretical  and  careless  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  but  through  the  most 
careful  researches,  closest  study,  and  careful  reflec- 
tion on  all  matters  having  any  practical  bearing  on 
the  question ; and  through  the  facilities  that  have 
been  lately  afforded  me  in  Sumatra  for  acquiring 
such  knowledge  as  was  essential  for  the  purpose — 
and  assisted  to  no  small  extent  by  my  long  residence 
in  Fiji,  and  local  knowledge  of  it  in  its  various 
surroundings.  The  object  of  this  article  is  not  to 
teach,  but  merely  to  point  out  a few  of  the  most 
salient  points,  associated  with  an  industry  in  which 
several  Fiji  planters  have  evinced  an  interest,  and 
to  direct  attention  to  and  excite  and  interest  in  a 
matter  which  promises  to  be  of  no  mean  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Colony,  the  prosperity  of  the 
planters  and  all  classes  of  the  community.  There 
is  no  time  to  be  lost  in  making  the  experiment,  as 
from  the  conspicuously  payable  nature  of  the  indus- 
try at  the  present  time  ; other  competitors  will  soon 
be  in  the  field.  In  conclusion,  I cannot  refrain 
from  remarking  that,  if  Fiji  loses  this  chance  with- 
out making  an  effort  in  the  contest,  I feel  assured 
it  throws  away  the  best  chance  it  has  ever  had  and 
one  it  may  never  have  again— and  one  it  can  very 
ill  afford  to  waste  so  ruthlessly. 

P.S. — In  the  foregoing  article,  I have  omitted  to 
refer  to  Central  Curing  Establishments.  These  Estab- 
lishments are  under  European  supervision,  and  are 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  fermenting,  preparing  for 
mrket,  baling  and  shipping  leaf,  grown  and  dried  by 
natives  and  other  small  growers.  The  leaf  is  either 
bought  by  the  establishment,  or  cured  assorted,  baled 
and  shipped  for  a certain  charge.  In  some  cases  the 
leaf  comprises  that  which  is  grown  by  the  natives  for 
taxes  in  the  village  Government  gardens,  in  a similar 
manner  as  was  former  y adopted  in  Fiji  in  regard 
to  cotton.  In  this  case,  the  growers  are  supplied 
with  selected  seed  and  the  site  for  their  operations, 
and  the  maintenance  and  mode  of  culture,  erection 
of  drying  sheds,  drying,  &c.  are  under  the  guidance 
and  occasional  supervision  of  au  inspector.  The 
number  of  drying  sheds  required  in  each  village  of 
coarse  depends  upon  the  number  of  growers.  The 
tobacco,  when  sufficiently  dry,  is  tkaen  to  the  es- 
tablishment (fermenting-shed) — erected  at  the  most 
convenient  place — and  paid  for  according  to  qual- 
ity &c. — Fiji  Times. 


FROM  THE  METROPOLIS. 

London,  June  24tb,  1892, 

THE  CALEDONIAN  (CEYLON)  TEA  PLANTATIONS  COMPANY. 

The  Financial  News  this  week  oontains  the  Pros- 
pectus of  the  “ Caledonian  (Ceylon)  Tea  Planta- 
tions Company,  Limited” — Mr.  A.  Rosa’s  whioh  I 
have  already  allowed  to.  In  oase  it  should  not 
reach  you  otherwise,  I send  you  oopy.  Mr.  Sinolair 
is  not  on  the  Board  ; no  doubt  it  is  more  conve- 
nient to  have  London  residents  as  Directors,  and 
Messrs.  Paine  and  Williams  are  both  strong  men. 
Altogether,  the  prospeot  of  the  Company  floating 
is  a very  good  one  with  Mr.  Ross’s  guarantee  of 
six  per  oent  for  seven  years,  and  I should  infer  ftortt 
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[August  i,  1S92. 


the  figures  given  that  the  Company  is  likely  to  earn 
a good  deal  more  ; — 

( Financial  JVews,  June  21.) 

NEW  ISSUES. 

The  Caledonian  (Ceylon)  Tea  Plantations,  Limited, 
has  been  formed  with  a capital  of  £30,000  in  £1 
shares.  The  present  issue  consists  of  25,000  shares, 
of  which  10,000  will  be  allotted  to  the  vendor  as  fully- 
paid  on  aeconnt  of  purchase  money,  thus  leaving 

16.000  shares  to  be  subscribed  for  by  the  public. 
The  Miriacotta,  New  Caledonia.  Selegama,  and  Nika- 
kotua  tea  plantations  in  Ceylon  will  be  acquired  by 
the  company,  nnd  the  crop  for  the  current,  year  is 
estimated  at  200,000  lb.  The  price  to  be  piid  tor  the 
tea  estates,  together  with  the  machinery,  plant,  and 
fixtures,  is  £22,000,  £12,000  being  payable  in  cash  and 
the  balance  in  shares.  The  vendor  has  agreed  to 
guarantee  a dividend  of  6 per  cent  per  annum  for  a 
period  of  seven  years. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent.  Guaranteed  for 
a period  of  seven  years.  The  Caledouian  (Oeyion) 
Tea  Plantations,  Limited.  Incorporated  under  th 
Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1890,  whereby  the  liability 
of  the  Shareholders  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their 
subscription.  Capital  £30,000  divided  into  30,000 
shares  of  £1  each.  Issue  of  25,000  Shares  of  which 

10.000  will  be  allotted  to  the  Vendor  as  fullv-p  id 
shares  on  account  of  purchase  money,  and  15,000  are 
now  offered  for  subscription,  on  which  interest  at 
the  rate  of  6 per  oent.  per  annum  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Vendor  for  a term  of  seven  years,  the  balance 
(5,000  shares)  being  left  in  reserve  for  future  work- 
ing Capital.  Payable — 5s  on  application,  5s  on  allot- 
ment, and  the  balance  as  required,  in  calls  of  not 
more  than  5s.  each,  with  an  interval  of  not  less  than 
three  months  between  each  call. 

Directors: — George  W.  Paine,  Esq.  (Chairman 
Kelani  Valley  Tea  Association,  L'mited,)  Cotswold 
Lodge,  Upper  Norwood,  Chairman.  Bennett  Williams, 
Esq.  (Chairman  Anglo-Aseam  Tea  Company,  Limited) 
Wildlands.  Cottenbam  Park,  Wimbledon.  W.  Gow, 
Esq.,  of  Messrs.  Gow,  Wilson  and  Stanton,  Tea 
Brokers,  13  Kood  Lane.  * A.  Ross,  Esq.,  Ceylon 
Planter,  St.  Kierans,  West  Norwood,  S.E. 

Bankers. — The  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland, 
Limited,  62,  Lombard  Street.  Tea  Brokers. — Messrs. 
Gow,  Wilson  and  Stanton,  13,  Rood  Lane,  E.C. 

Solicitors. — Messrs.  Jenkins,  Baker  and  Macklin, 
134  Fenchnroh  Street,  LondoD,  E.C.  Secretary  (pro 
tem.)— H.E.  Stanley,  Esq., 

Auditor. — Henry  Richards,  Esq.,  11,  Poultry  Cham- 
bers, London, E.C.  Offices,— -11,  Old  Broad  Street,E.O. 

PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  and,  by  the  addition  of  new  capital,  further 
developing  the  following  Tea  Estates,  situate  in  Ceylon, 
and  known  as  the  Miriacotta,  NewOaledonia,  Selegama, 
and  NikakotuaTea  Plantations. 

The  Miriacotta  and  New  Caledonia  are  freehold 
Plantations,  worked  as  one  estate,  situate  in  the  Upper 
Maskoliya  district,  consisting  of  260  acres  of  tea,  10 
acres  of  grass,  and  143  acres  of  virgin  forest,  within 
about  15  miles  by  Government  cart  road  from  the 
Hatton  Station,  on  the  Ceylon  Government  Railway. 
There  is  a large  and  well-furnished  bungalow  on  the 
property  and  ample  coolie  lines.  The  tea  factory  has 
recently  been  completed,  and  is  equipped  with  the 
most  approved  machinery,  driven  by  water  power  of 
which  there  is  an  abundant  and  oonstant  Bupply. 
This  property  has  a most  healthy  climate,  the  eleva- 
tion  being  from  4,300  ft.  to  4,700  ft.  above  Bea  level. 
Tfie  rainfall  is  frequent,  though  not  so  heavy  or  pro- 
longed as  in  other  districts,  the  annual  amount  being 
about  12C  in.  The  lay  of  land  is  easy,  and  the  estate 
is  liked  by  coolies,  of  whom  there  is  "always  a suffi- 
cient supply. 

The  Selegama  is  a freehold  estate  situate  in  the 
Mata'e  West  district  of  Ceylon,  12  miles  from  the 
railway  station  of  Matale.  The  property  is  on  au 
extensive  square  slope  of  the  Amboka  Peak,  at  an 
altitude  lof  about  2,200  ft.  to  3,200  ft.  above  sea  level. 

* Will  join  the  Board  after  allotment 


The  lay  of  land  is  perfect  and  the  property  compact- 
The  rainfall  is  about  100  in.  per  annum.  This  estate 
comprises  about  930  acres,  including  two  small  and 
joining  properties  which  are  worked  with  it,  and  upon 
which  cocoa  and  cardamoms  are  grown.  At  present 
there  are  215  acres  under  tea,  179  acreB  virgin  forest, 
nnd  640  acres  chena  There  is  a buugalow  and  tea 
factory  upon  this  estate,  also  two  rollers  driven  by 
a water-wbeel,  there  being  for  the  present  require- 
ments a sufficient  supply  of  water.  More  machinery 
will  be  required  within  the  next  year,  as  the  younger 
tea  comes  into  fuller  bearing  and  as  further  exten- 
sions are  made.  There  is  plenty  of  coolie  labour  on 
the  estate,  aod  Sinh  lese  can,  if  necessary,  be  had 
from  the  surrounding  villages. 

The  Nikakotua  is  a leasehold  estate,  held  under 
several  long  leases,  subject  to  renewal  at  the  option  of 
the  Lessee,  and  is  also  Bituate  in  the  Matale  district,  1J 
mile  from  the  railway  station,  and  is  bounded  by  the 
Great  North  and  Rato’ta  district  cart  roads.  This 
estate  consists  of  197  acres  of  Chena  land,  of  which 
67  acres  are  now  under  tea.  though  not  yet  in  full 
bearing.  The  rainfall  is  well  distributed,  amounts  to 
80  in.  to  90  in  per  annum.  The  soil  is  of  great 
strength  and  richness,  and  labour  is  abundant.  The  tea 
estates  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  prope.ty  are 
yielding,  according  to  age  of  plaDt,  as  heavily  as  any  in 
the  island.  There  is  no  machinery  upuu  the  property 
at  the  present  time,  but  as  the  tea  comes  into  full 
bearing  it  is  propo-ed  to  erect  the  necessary  plant 
and  farther  to  develope  the  capacities  of  the  estate. 

1 he  quantity  of  tea  soli  in  the  London  market  in 
1891  from  the  above  estates  amounted  in  the  total 
to  128,500  lb.,  at  an  average  price  of  over  10£d,  and 
as  a portion  of  the  tea  grown  npou  these  properties 
is  not  yet  in  full  bearing  it  is  anticipated  that  this 
return  without  any  further  extensions  by  fresh 
planting  will  shortly  be  increased  to  210,000  lb.  per 
annum  ; at  the  same  time  the  Directois  can,  if 
desirable,  increase  the  capacities  of  these  properties 
by  bringing  annually  a greater  number  of  acres 
under  cultivation. 

The  following  is  the  total  area  of  the  above-named 
estates,  together  with  the  crop  of  tea  which  it  is 
anticipated  will  be  produced  during  the  ourrent 
year  : — 
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542  1002  1644  600  200,000 

The  following  figures  takin  from  the  published 

list  in  the  supplement  of  th.-  Ceylon  Observer  represent 
the  Dividends  earned  and  the  present  value  of  the 
Shares  of  severalCeyloo  Tea  Compaui-s  : — 

Capital.  Value  Divi-  Present 

Name 

The  Ceylon  Tea  Planta- 
tions Co , Ltd 


Co.,  Ld 

The  Yataderia  Tea  Co, 


The  Glasgow  Estate  Co., 


of  Shs.  dena. 

price 

per 

cent 

..£200,000 

£10 

15 

£16 

8 months 

’ work. 

. Rt40,000 

R5U0 

12 

E625 

£10 

18  £13  7/ ltd 

'.Rl  90,000 

for  i-yr. 

R100 

13 

R200 

• RIOO.OOO 

R1000 

40  paid 

57  earned  R3000 

’R200.000 

R500 

9 

R625 

The  Kelani  Valley  Tea 

Association .£20,000  £10(5pdl0‘)  Rllo 

The  price  to  be  paid  to  the  Vendor  for  the  purchase 
of  the  above-named  tea  estates,  with  the  machinery, 
plant,  fixtures,  &c.,  is  £22,000,  which  is  to  be  satisfied 
as  to  £12,000  in  cash,  and  as  to  £10,000  in  fully-paid 
Shares  of  the  Company. 
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THE  TROPICAL  AGRICULTURIST, 


The  Vendor,  who  will  join  the  Board  after  allot- 
ment, is  so  satisfied  with  the  value  ot  these  esiates 
and  the  profit  to  be  tie  ived  bv  this  Compauy,  that 
he  has  agreed  to  guarantee  a dividend  of  6 per  eent. 
per  annum  for  a period  of  seven  years. 

An  estimate,  based  on  the  sale  by  puhlio  auction  of 
200  0091b.  of  tea,  the  anticipated  yield  for  the  first 
year,  after  making  all  allowances  for  expenses  in  Cey- 
lon and  London,  should  yield  a dividend  of  at  least 
10  per  cent,  on  the  i-sued  capital  of  th"  Company 
which  dividend  should  be  materially  increased  in  the 
course  of  tho  next  two  or  three  years,  as  the  present 
area  of  tea  oomes  into  full  bearing. 

The  Direct  ts  propose  10  retain  the  eervioes  of  Mr. 
James  Mnnton,  the  Managing  Agent  appointed  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Boss,  who  has  been  iu  charge  of  these  pro. 
perties  for  the  past  tour  years. 

No  promotion  money  has  been  or  will  bo  paid  the 
Company  contracting  directly  with  the  present  owner 
of  Ihe  property,  who  has  agreed  to  pay  all  expenses 
oonne' ted  with  advertising,  circulating,  and  printing 
this  Prospectns.  A Contract  has  been  entered  into, 
dated  May  16th  1892,  and  made  between  Alexander 
Boss  of  the  one  pact  and  a Trustee  for  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Company  of  the  other  part 

All  the  statements  made  m this  Pro>pectus  are  based 
on  information  furnished  by  the  Vendor,  and  it  has 
been  agreed  that  no  purchase  money  shall  pass  until  an 
independent  report  has  been  obtained  by  the  Directors 
verifying  the  sta  emeuis  contained  in  this  Pio  prcius, 
and  as  to  the  validity  and  soundness  of  the  Vend  Vs 
titles.  The  above  Contract  «n  i the  Memorandum  arid 
Articles  of  A -sociaiion  can  be  inspected  at  the  Offices 
of  the  Company,  where  all  further  information  can  be 
obtained. 

Applications  for  Shares  should  be  made  on  the  accom- 
pany ng  Form,  a"d  forwarded  to  the  Bank'  rs  of  the 
Company.  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  for 
Shares  may  be  obtained  at  the  Hankers  and  Offices  of  the 
Company.  If  no  allotment  is  made  application  money 
will  be  returned  in  full. 

Dated  May  24  b,  1892. 

( Financial  /Yews,  June  21.) 

The  example  set  by  the  dir.  otors  of  the  Caledonian 
(Ceylon)  Tea  Plantations,  L mited,  might  be  followed 
with  advan  age  in  regard  to  mauy  new  companies. 
The  prospectus  of  the  c impany  referred  to  expressly 
stipulates  that  all  the  statements  contained  therein 
shall  be  duly  verified  by  means  of  an  indep  nd.  nt 
report — which  must  also  testify  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  vendor’s  titles— before  any  part  of  the  purchase- 
money  is  handed  r.v>r. 

(Daily  Oracle , June  23.) 

Ceylon  Tea. — Pile  pro-pectus  of  the  Caledonian 
(Ce\lou)  Tea  Company,  which  will  be  found  in  our 
advertising  columns,  calls  attention  to  the  position 
which  Ceylon  tea  is  taking  iu  the  markets  of  the 
world.  One  of  the  most  remark  ible  trade  depariure-i 
of  recent  years  has  been  the  development  in  the  use 
of  Indian  and  Ceylon  tea  in  the  tea-drinking  countries 
of  the  world.  The  consumption  of  tea  grown  in  these 
parts  of  the  British  Empire  has  had  a very  serious 
effect  upon  the  China  tea  trade,  which  threatens  to 
develop  still  further.  Year  by  year  the  demand  for 
Ceylon  tea  grows  literally  by  leans  and  bounds,  ana 
there  seems  To  be  no  reason  why  it  should  nor,  continue 
to  do  so.  It  is  expected  that  the  Chicago  Exhibition 
will  lend  itse  f to  pu-hing  these  teas  in  the  United 
States.  The  Americans  are  not  t^a  drinkers  to  the 
same  ex'eut  that  the  English  people  are,  but  still 
they  are  very  considerable  consumers,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  induced  to  take  Ceylon 
tea  much  more  treely  fhan  they  do  if  it  be  brought 
before  them  as  it  has  been  brought  before  the  publio 
in  this  country.  With  the  aid  of  a grant  from  Govern- 
ment Ceylon  has  already  subscribed  a considerable 
sum  of  money  towards  securing  a suitable  represen- 
tation at  that  exhibition. 

Celery  Coffee  is  the  newest  nostrum.  It  is. 
according  to  the  prospects — for,  of  course,  its  in- 
ventor and  proprietor  wants  to  form  a company — 
a most  pleasant  beverage,  agreeing  with  tender 


IS* 


stomachs  that  rejeot  tea,  cocoa,  and  ordinary  coffee. 
It  is  also  an  infallible  cure  for  rheumatism,  gout, 
and  other  ailments  1 — L.  and,  C.  Express, 

Labour  in  British  Honduras. — It  is  not  often 
that  Colonial  Office  reports  are  brightened  up  by 
the  faintest  glimmer  of  the  personality  of  the 
writer.  As  a rule,  they  are  the  merest  dry-as 
dust  collection  of  statistics,  but  now  and  then  there 
is  a hint  'hat  tho  weary  official  who  has  penned 
them  is  after  all  a man  and  a brother.  The  Co- 
lonial Secretary  for  British  Honduras  has,  however, 
succeeded  in  imparting  a delightful  touch  of  cyni- 
cism to  one  of  the  questions  dealt  with  in  his 
latest  reports  on  that  colony.  In  British  Honduras, 
as  in  other  tropical  and  semi-tropical  countries,  the 
labour  question  is  both  complicated  and  simplified 
by  the  lavish  abundance  with  which  nature  responded 
to  man’s  most  Gasual  efforts.  A handicraftsman 
in  British  Honduras  can  earn  something  like  two 
dollars  for  a day’s  labour,  and  is  not  expected  to 
do  more  than  half  the  work  which  an  English 
labourer  doss  in  the  same  time.  The  most  efficient 
bricklayer  in  Belize,  the  report  states,  is  an  inmate 
of  the  lunatio  asylum — a fact  which  moves  the  Co- 
lonial Secretary  to  make  the  delightful  observa- 
tion that  “ no  sane  day  labourer  sees  any  necessity 
for  excessive  diligence  ! " — Aberdeen  Free  Press, 


CEYLON  EXPORTS  AND  EISTBIBUTION,  1892. 
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MARKET  RATES  FOR  OLD  AND  NEW  PRODUCTS. 

(From  S.  Figgis  <£■  Co.'s  Fortnightly  Price  Current . London , June  30th , 1892.) 


EAST  INDIA, 
orabay,  Ceylon,  Madri 
Coast  and  Zanzibar. 


ALOES,  Socotrine 

Zanzibar  & Hepatic 


Red.. 


BEES’ WAX,  E.I.,  White 
Yellow  .. 
Mauritius  & Madagascar.. 
CARDAMOMS— 

Allepee 
Mangalore  ... 
Malabar 
Ceylon.  Malabar  sort 


AUeppee  and 
Mysore  sort 

Long  wild  Ceylon.. 
CASTOR  OIL,  1st 

2nd.- 
3rd.' 

CHILLIES,  Zanzibar 

CINNAMON,  lsts 

2nd* 
3r.ls 
4th; 
Chips 

CLOVES,  Zanzibar 

and  Pemba. 

„ STEMS 
COCULUS  INDICUS 
COFFEE  

COLOMBO  ROOT."." 

CROTON  SEEDS,  sifted 

CUTCH  

DRAGONS  BLOOD.  Zan. 
GALLS  .Bussorah  & Turkey 

GINGER,  Cochin,  Cut  ... 

Rough.. 

Bengal,  Rough 
GUM  AMMONIACUM  ... 
ANIMI,  washed  ... 


scraped... 
ARABIC  E.I.  & Aden  .. 


Ghatti  ... 
Amrad  cha. 


Mad  ras 

ASSAFCETIDA 


KINO  

MYRRH,  picked 

Aden  sorts 
OLIBANUM,  drop... 

pickings., 
siftings  .. 

INDIARUBBER  

East  African  Ports,  Zanzi- 
bar and  Mozambique  Coast 


QUALITY. 

QUOTATIONS 

Good  and  tine  dry  liver... 

£4  a £6 

Common  and  good 

40s  a £5  10s 

Renewed  ...  

3d  a 8d 

Medium  to  fine  Quill  ... 

4d  a 7d 

Spoke  shavings 

2d  a 4d 

Branch  

11  a 21 

Renewed  

2d  a 7d 

Medium  to  good  Quill... 

4d  a 6d 

Spoke  shavings  

2d  a 3d 

Branch  

Id  a 2d 

Twig  

Id  a l|d 

Good  to  fine  

£7  a £8  103 

Fair  to  fine  

£6  a £7 

£6  a £6 

Fair  to  fine  clipped 

Is  a 2s  6d 

Bold, bright,  fairto  fine... 

Is  6d  a 3s  3d 

Good  to  fine  plump,  cliped 

2$  a 2s  6d 

Fairto  good  bold  bleached 

2s  3d  a 33  3d 

,,  ,,  medium  ,, 

Is  6d  a 2a  2d 

,,  ,,  small 

Small  to  bold  brown  ... 

Is  a Is  6d 

Is  a Is  6d 

Fair  to  fiue  bold 

2s  31  a 4s  Id 

„ ,,  medium 

Is  6d  a 2s  2d 

,,  ,,  small 

Common  to  good 

19  a Is  5d 

6d  a 2s  2d 

\Vhite  

3d 

Fair  and  good  pale 

2|  1 a 2|d 

Brown  and  brownish  .. 

2 ; a 2| 1 

Fair  to  fine  bright 

40s  a 45s 

Jrd’y.  and  middling 
jrd’y.  to  fine  pale  quill... 

35s  a 40s 

6|d  a Is  5d 

M »»  )|  ,, 

6d  a Is 

**  »>  >»  »»  - 

5|d  a lOd 

od  a 9d 

Fair  to  tine  plant  ...  2|d  a 7d 
Fair  to  fine  bright  ...  2J  a 3Jd 
Common  dull  and  mixei  2£d  a cfd 
Common  to  good  ...  | i a §d 

Fair  sifted 10s  a 11s 

Mid.  Plantation  Ceylon  lots  a 1081 
bow  Middling  „ „ 975  a 103s 

Good  to  tine  bright  sound  25s  a 33s 
Ordinary  & middling  ..  17s  a 22s  6d 
Fair  to  tine  fresh  ...  153  a 20s 

Fair  to  fine  dry  ...  21s  a 34s 

Ordinary  to  good  drop  ...  50s  a 90s 
Fair  to  fine  dark  blue  ...  ;os  a 80s 
Good  white  and  green  ...  60s  a 65s 
Good  to  fine  bold  ...  90s  a £-5 
Small  and  medium  ...  58s  a 70s 
Fair  to  fine  bold  ...  47s  a 50s 
Small  and  medium  ...  42s  a 46s 

Fair  to  good  30  a 35s 

Blocky  to  fine  clean  ...  25s  a 60s 
Picked  fine  pale  in  sorts,  £10  10sa£ll  10s 
Part  yellow  & mixed  do.  £9  lusa  £10  10 
Bean  & Pea  size  ditto  ...  £5  a £7  10s 
Amber  and  red  bold  ...  £7  10s  a £8  10s 
Medium  & bold  sort3  ...  £6  a £9 
Good  to  fine  pale  frosted 

sifted  55s  a 80 

Sorts,  dull  red  to  fair  ...  35s  a 50® 

Good  to  fine  pale  selected  40s  a 50s 
Sorts  middling  to  good...  25s  a 33s 
Good  and  fine  pale  ...  55s  a 70s 
Reddish  to  pale  brown  ...  25s  a 50s 
Dark  to  fine  pale  ...  15s  a 50s 
Fair  to  tine  pinky  block  I 

and  drop  40s  a 100s 


EAST  INDIA  Continued 
East  Coast  Africa.  Mala- 
bar and  Madras  Coast, 
Bengal. 


INDIGO,  Bengal 
Kurpah 

Madras  (Dry  Leaf) 

IVORY— Elephants’  Teeth 
65  lb.  & upwards 
over  30  & under  60  lb 
40  a 100  lb. 
Scrivelloes 

Billiard  Ball  Pieces2ia  3Jiu 
Bagatelle  Points 
Cut  Points  for  Balls 
Mixed  Points  & Tips... 
Cut  Hollows 

Sea  Horse  Teeth— 
fall  lb. 
MYRABOLANES,  Bombay 


Madras,  Upper  Godavery 


QUALITY. 


Coast 


MACE, 
NUTMEGS, 


Pickings 

Bombay 


Ordiuarystonytomidling  15s  a 35s 


Rangoon 

Madagascar, 


Assam, 


Tamatave, 


Majunga  and  Nossibe 
ISINGLASS  or  \. Tongue  . 
FISH  MAWS  f LonKue-‘ 
Bladder  Pipe... 
Purse 

Eunathee  Leaf 


Fair  to  fine  bright 
Fair  to  fine  pale 
Middling  to  good 
Fair  to  fine  white 
Reddish  to  middling 
Middling  to  good  pale 
Slightly  foul  to  fine 
Red  hard  clean  ball 
White  softish  ditto 
Unripe  root 

Liver  

Sa  usage, fairtofineonsticlis 
Good  to  fine 

Common  foul&  middlin, 
Fair  to  good  clean 
Good  to  fine  pmky  &whitc 
Fair  to  good  black 
I good  to  fine  pale 
\dark  to  fair 
Clean  t un  to  line  bold... 
Dark  mixed  to  fine  pale 
Common  to  good  pale  ... 


70s  a 72s  6d 
£5  a £7 
70s  a 80s 
35s  a 60s 
22s  6d  a 323  6d 
12s  a 18s 
10s  a 15s 
Is  lid  a 2s  3d 
Is  7d  a Is  lid 
lOd  a 1 8 4d 
Is  4d  a Is  lOd 
Is  8d  a Is  lid 
Is  6d  a 2s  2d 
9d  a Is  5d 
ls7d  a Is  lOd 
is  10d  a 2s  31 
Is  5d  a Is  9d 
Is  Bd  a 2s  3d 
Is  a Is  61 
is  6d  a 3s 
8d  a Is  4d 
Is  49  ft  29  6d 


NITX  j Cochin,  Madras 
VOMICA  ( and  Bombay 
OIL,  CINNAMON 
OIT RONELLE 
LEMONGRASS 

ORCHELLA  I 

Wppii  > Zanzibai 

vY-tun  j Mozambique 

PEPPER— 

Malabar,  Black  sifted  .. 
AUeppee  & Tellicherry 
Tellicherry,  White 
PLUMBAGO,  Lump 


Chips 

Dust 

RED  WOOD 
SAFFLOWER,  Bengal 


SALTPETRE,  Bengal 
SANDAL  WOOD,  Logs 
,,  >,  Chips.. 

3APAN  WOOD  ... 
8EEDLAC 
SENNA,  Tinnevelly 


Bombay 
SHELLS,  M.-o’-P. 


Middling  to  fine  violet .. 
Ordinary  to  middling 
Fair  to  good  reddish  violt 
Ordinary  and  middling  .. 
MiddUng  to  good 
Low  to  ordinary 

Soft  sound 

Hard  ,,  ,, 

Soft  ,,  ,, 

Hard 

Souod  soft 

Sli.  def.to  fine  sound  soft 
Shaky  to  fine  solid  sd.  sft 
Defective,  part  hard 
Thin  to  thick  to  sound, 
soft 

Straight  crked  part  close 
Bhimlies  I,  good  & fine 
pale 

,,  II,  fair  picking 
Jubbleporel,  good  & flue 
pale 

,,  II,  fair  re- 
jections 
Vingorlas,  good  and  fine; 
Good  to  fine  picked 
Common  to  middling  ... 
Fair  ... 

Burnt  and  defective  ... 
Dark  to  good  bold  pale... 
W’d  com.  darkto  fine  bold 
65’s  a 81’s 
90’s  a 125’s 

Fair  to  fine  bold  fresh 
Small  ordinary  and  fair 
Fair  to  fine  heavy 
Bright  & good  Uavour... 


8s  6d  a 9s  6dl 


Mid.  to  fine,  not  woody 
Picked  clean  flat  leaf  ... 
,,  wiry  


QUOTATION 


4s  2d  a 5s  2d 

3s  4d  a 4s 
3s  2d  a 3s  6c 
2s  4da  3s 
2s  8d  a 3s 
Is  lOd  a 2a  t 

£70  a £76  10; 
£55  a £71 
£41  a £58  10 
£30  a £43  K 
£19  10da£26  11 
£83  a £100 
£70  a £80 
£60  a £74  10< 
£40  a £51 

£32  a £55 

Is  3d  a 4s  Id 


9s  a 10s  3d 
6s  a 7s  3d 


6s  a 7s  fid  I 
7s  a 73  9d  j 
3s  9d  a 9s  9 
6s  6d  a 7s  Od  I 
8s  a 9s 
5s  9d  a 6s  9(}| 
is  «d  a 3s  j 
6d  a Is  6d  i 
2s  lOd  a 3s  6 
2a  Id  a 2s  i, 
8s  a 9s  6d  s 
6s  a 8s 
Is  a 2s  6d 
|d  a Jd 
l|d  a l|d  , 
20s  a 25s 
10s  a 20s  | 

25s  a 35s  I 


Fair  to  bold  heavy ...  I L , ... 

good  ..  ...  f 3,1  a 3*d 

,.  ,,  nom'ls  a Is  lei 

Fair  to  fine  bright  bold  15s  a 25s 


large  ... 
medium  part  stout 
chicken  part  stout 
oyster  part  thin 
Mussel 

Lingah  Ceylon 
TAMARINDS 

TORTOISESHELL 

Zanzibar  and  Bombay 
CUR  MERIC, Bengal 

Madras 


Cochin 

VANILLOE8, 
Bourbon, 
Mauritius, 
Seychelles, 


Madagascar, 


Middlingto  good  small.. 
Sli’tly  foul  tu  flue  bright 
Ordinary  to  fine  bright 
Fair  and  fine  bold 
Goodtofinepiukynominal 
Ordinary  to  fair 
Inferior  and  pkkings 
Ordinary  to  good 
Fair  to  fine  flavour 
Inferior  to  fine 
Lean  to  good  bold 
Ordinary  to  fine  bright 
Good  to  fine  bold  green... 
Medium  to  bold  green... 
Small  and  medium  green 
Common  dark  and  small 
Ordinary  to  good 
Egyptian— bold  clean... 
medium  part  stout 
oyster  and  chicken 
Bombay — good  to  finethic 
clean  part  good  color 


bold  sorts  (1  lot  75s) 
small  and  medium  sorts 
Thin  and  good  stout  sorts 
Mid.  tofineblackuotstouy 
Stony  and  inferior 
Sorts.good  mottle,  heayy 
Pickings  thin  to  heavy 
Leamsh  to  fine  plump 
finger  ... 

Fin.  fair  to  tine  boldbrgt 
Mixed  middling  ... 

Bulbs  ... 

Finger  ... 


I 


lsts  ...  Fine,  cryst’ed  5 to  9 in. 
2uds...  Foxy  & reddish  5 to  8 in. 
3rds...  Lean  & dry  to  mid.  un- 
der! in. 

iths,.,|Low(  foxy,  inferior  and 
pickings,,. 


Us  a 14s  ; 

9s  a 12s  ,$ 

2s  9d  a 5s 
£3  a £3  lli 
60s  a 80s 
40s  a 55s 
20s  a 308  ' 

I6s  6d  a 17 
£35  a £60 
£9  a £30  t 
£4  a £7 
40s  a 70s 
8d  a Is 
5d  a 7d 
2|d  a 4d 
Id  a 2d 
Id  a 2d 
853  a 87s  41 
£52s6da£51  U 
87s  6d  a 976;, 
95s  a 102s 6 
£6  2s  6d  a £ 
92s  6d  a 97fc. 
55s  a 70s 
50s  a 60s 
35s  a 47s  6 
6s  a 12s 
8s  a 10s 
4s  a 6s 
23s  a 25s 
7s  6d  a 18s 


17s  a 19s 
28s  a 32s 
23s  a 27s 
9s  a 12s 
14s  a I7s 

1 0s  a 20s 
7s  a 12s 

4s  a 6s 

2s  a 6a 


tub 
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THE  LONDON  TEA  AUCTIONS  AND 
THREE  MONTHS’  PROMPT. 


T is  but  very  few  months 
baok  that  the  whole  of  the 
London  brokers,  conjointly 
with  all  those  other  numerous 
parties:  who  are  concerned 
with  the  sale  of  Ceylon  tea, 
bestirred  themselves  most 
energetically  to  secure  for  the  sale  of  our  pro- 
duce a greater  amount  of  accommodation  than 
had  been  previously  conceded.  The  attempts 
then  made  were  suocesBful,  and  we  practically 
obtained  for  the  sale  of  Ceylon  tea3  in  Mincing 
Lane  twice  the  time  that  had  hitherto  been  at 
our  disposal.  On  this  result,  we  naturally  felt,  all 

concerned  might  well  be  congratulated.  But  we 
are  now  informed  that  in  praotioe  the  advantage 
anticipated  is  nullified  by  a consideration  whioh 
had  not  before  come  into  view.  This  is  a some- 
what singular  one,  and  certainly  one  which  was 
soaroely  likely  to  strike  outsiders,  even  if  it  might 
have  been  thought  to  be  probable  that  it  would 
osour  to  the  minds  of  those  who  are  daily  engaged 
with  the  selling  and  purchase  of  tea.  It  appears  that 
owing  to  the  custom  of  the  trade,  now  a long 
established  one,  the  dale  from  settlement  of  ac- 
counts is  always  made  to  reckon  from  a Saturday, 
three  months  from  that  day  of  the  week  being 
calculated  as  the  period  over  whioh  oredit  is 
taken.  As  is  known  to  all,  the  Ceylon  tea  sales 
take  place  now  on  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
in  eaoh  week  ; and  for  some  reason  unknown  to 
us,  but  presumably  beoause  accounts  oannot  be 
made  up  in  time,  the  sales  effected  on  the  second 
of  those  days  are  not  included  in  the  returns  made 
up  on  the  succeeding  Saturday.  The  consequenoe 
is  that  moneys  due  for  purchases  made  on  the 
Thursday  do  not  reokon  for  their  three  months 
prompt  until  the  Saturday  week ; and  as  the 
result  to  this  on  every  sale  effeoted  at  Thursdays’ 
auctions  there  is  the  loss  of  a week’s  interest. 
It  would  not  at  first  sight  seem  that  this  loss  would 
be  sufficiently  serious  in  amount  to  warrant  the 
assumption  that  Tuesdays  are  selected  in  pre- 
ference to  Thursdays  for  offering  teas  for  sale  in 
consequence  of  it.  And  yet  it  may  possibly  be 
that  the  delay  of  a week  in  settlement  may  be  of 
some  considerable  importance  to  sellers  who  have 
a large  amount  of  tea  in  the  market.  At 
all  events  we  are  assured  that  this  cause  is  operat- 


ing to  nullify  the  advantages  of  late  seoured  by 
the  multiplication  of  the  days  available  for 
the  sale  of  Ceylon  teas.  Tuesday’s  lists  are 
still  almost  overcrowded,  while  those  of  Thursday 
are  nearly  barren  of  offerings.  The  result  is  that 
we  are  almost  where  we  were  before  the  charge  in 
system  was  made,  and  that  time  is  deficient  for 
the  due  and  proper  examination  and  tasting  of 
the  many  samples  submitted  in  connection  with 
the  sales  of  Tuesday.  It  is  evident  from  this  fact 
that  some  further  ohange  of  arrangement  must  be 
needed  in  order  to  enable  us  to  fully  reap  the 
advantages  to  secure  wh'ch  such  strenuous  efforts 
were  lately  successfully  made.  We  have  suggested 
that  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  amount  of  loss  due 
to  a week’s  delay  in  settlement  could  have  had 
such  a result.  But  there  is  the  fact  an  lit  oannot 
be  set  aside  Something  must  bo  done  to  over- 
oome  the  difficulty,  and  we  should  think  it  ought 
not  to  be  insuperable.  Surely  Friday  and  Satur- 
day— the  latter,  however,  a short  half-day  in  all 
business  at  home — should  afford  ample  time  for 
the  registration  of  claims  upon  the  three  months’ 
list.  If  it  is  not,  some  means  must  be  found  to 
simplify  existing  prooedure,  and  we  do  not  doubt 
that  the  subjeot  will  receive  the  fullest  considera- 
tion by  the  Tea  Committee  of  the  Ceylon  Associa- 
tion in  London,  and  that  some  means  of  full  relief 
will  be  suggested  and  obtained  by  it, 


FROM  THE  METROPOLIS. 

London,  July  1st. 

A DEPRESSED  TEA  MARKET 

in  Minoing  Lane  is  not  good  news  to  send 
to  Ceylon.  I was  in  the  Lane  and  round 
the  City  on  Beveral  business  calls  on  Tuesday 
and  heard  nothing  encouraging  about  tea  prices 
—brokers  had  not  even  got  their  valuations,  and 
the  prospect  was  a large  importation  of  good 
China  teas  at  moderate  prices.  I must  leave  others 
to  judge  how  far  this  inoreased  business  in  “Chinas” 
is  due  to  the  anticipation  so  eagerly  insisted  on 
both  in  Ceylon  and  the  City,  in  certain  quarters, 
that  our  tea  exports  for  1892  were  only  to  be  a 
very  little  in  excess  of  those  in  1891.  Of  course, 
if  suoh  prove  to  be  the  case,  there  is  no  more 
to  be  said  than  to  give  oredit  for  sagacity  and 
oorreot  information  in  the  quarters  referred  to, 
but  if  (with  the  monthly  export  latterly  exceeding 
7 million  lb.)  it  proves  that  the  total  outturn 
approaches  to  (if  it  does  not  exceed)  80  million 
lb.,  then  it  will  appear  to  have  been  a great 
pity,  to  say  the  least,  that  a cry  of  “ exaggerated 
estimates”  had  been  raised,  encouraging  English 
buyers  to  go  more  freely  into  “ Chinas.” 
Notwithstanding  this  faot,  however,  and  the  re- 
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Oant  banking  troubles,  there  seems  to  be  very 
ready  support  extended  to  our  new 

TEA  PLANTATION  COMPANIES. 

I was  in  a Broker’s  office  in  Mincing  Lane 
one  day  this  week,  when  a business  man  oalled, 
who  had  not  loDg  ago  a large  connection 
with  China  tea,  to  signify  rather  considerable 
investments  of  himself  and  friends  in  shares 
of  the  “Asiatic  Produce  Company"  and  the 
“ Caledonian  (Ceylon)  Tea  Estates  Company.’ 
Referring  to  the  latter  here  is  an  editorial  notioe 
from  a City  journal  which  shows  how  well  the 
Company  is  thought  of 

SOME  NEW  ISSUES. 

During  the  past  ten  days  there  has  been  a wild 
rush  for  a little  of  that  money  which  the  prudent 
spectator  has  been  hoarding  up  for  use  at  the  first 
convenient  opportunity.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  he  has  merely  nibbled  at  the  baits  which 
have  been  dangled  before  his  eyes,  or  has  gulped  them 
down  in  a wholesale  fashion,  but  it  is  not  so  difficult 
to  conjecture  that  in  one  or  two  instances  he  will 
regret  having  adopted  the  latter  alternative.  The 
ventures  that  have  been  offered  to  him  lately  have 
been  of  a mixed  description,  and  the  promising  and 
unpromising  have  been  about  equally  divided.  Some 
half-dozen  concerns  have  been  thrown  on  the  market 
since  last  week,  and  one  of  the  best  of  them  is  the 
Caledonia  (Ceylon)  Tea  Plantations,  Limited,  whose 
promoters  ask  for  30,0001,  in  order  that  they  may 
acquire  certain  tea  plantations  in  Ceylon. 

There  are  a good  many  recommendations  possessed 
by  this  prospectus  that  are  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Corporation  will  acquire 
something  which  is  of  distinct  value  in  itself,  and 
which  is  even  now  of  an  exceedingly  remunerative 
character.  Another  consideration  is  that  although 
there  is  considerable  competition  in  this  particular 
market  for  tea,  yet  the  planters  appear  to  be  able 
to  keep  up  prices.  Of  seven  Ceylon  tea  companies 
that  have  been  in  active  operation  during  a con- 
siderable period  one  has  paid  its  shareholders  18 
per  cent.,  another  15  per  cent.,  a third  13  per  cent., 
a fourth  12  per  cent.,  and  a fifth  10  per  cent.  If  the 
old  adage  which  tells  that  the  “proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating  of  it”  goes  for  anything,  these 
figures  are  full  of  meaning.  The  promoters  have 
striven  very  hard  to  be  fair,  and  appear  to  have 
succeeded  to  a larger  degree  than  is  usually  the  case 
with  the  fraternity.  But  if  anything  more  were 
needed  to  induce  the  belief  that  this  company  is 
floa'ed  under  the  most  favourable  auspices,  and  with 
every  prospect  of  being  successful,  it  is  surely  to  be 
found  in  the  desire  of  the  vendor  to  guarantee  a 
dividend  of  6 per  cent,  for  a period  of  seven  years. 

I fancy  the  prospectus  of  the  former  (the 
“ Asiatio ’’)  Company  has  already  reached  you; 
but  to  make  Eure  I now  send  one.  You  will 

observe  it  has  been  constituted  mainly  to  take 

over  the  Bakwana  estates — Spriogwood,  Barra  and 
Ren—-  hetenne — of  the  family  of  our  old  friend 

Mr.  Shand,  and  the  leading  spirit  in  this  pro- 

motion, as  in  several  other  very  important 
directions  connected  with  the  development  of  our 
tea  enterprize,  is  Mr.  Hamilton  A.  Hancock,  who, 
with  hia  brothers  constituting  the  well-known 
Mincing  Lane  Firm  of  Messrs.  Hancock  Brothers 
& Oo.,  has  had  a very  long  oonneotion  and  the 
highest  reputation  in  the  China  and  Indian  Tea 
trade,  before  takmg  up  Ceylon.  Mr.  Hancock’s 
connection  with  several  of  our  Tea  Compacirs  of 
late  years,  however,  has  been  of  very  special 
service,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  colony  and  our 
staple  enterprise,  and  I sincerely  hope,  as  I believe, 
that  success  may  crown  the  enterprize  and  busi- 
ness of  them  all.  In  Rakwana  district  I need 
scarcely  say  the  Lauderdale  Company  is  veiy 
olosely  identified,  and  if,  as  is  not  improbable, 
there  may  be  an  amalgamation  here  with 
the  “Asiatio,”  and  perhaps  further  purchases 
of  properties  made,  the  greater  part  of  the 


district  would  be  held  by  the  one  pro- 
prietary Company,  and  local  management  so 
concentrated  that  efficiency  and  economy  oculd 
not  fail  to  be  promoted.  Besides,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Hancock — a host  in  himself  (and  school-fellow  and 
friend  by  the  way  of  the  Messrs.  Fenn,  Church 
Missionaries,  so  well-knowD  in  Madras  end  Ceylon) 
— there  are  on  the  Board  of  the  “Asiatic,"  such  well- 
known  men  ss  Mr.  V.  Eugb  Smith  (of  the  Bank 
of  England),  Mr.  R.  H.  Letobford,  and  more 
recently  ihere  has  joined  Mr.  Meares,  of  Meares, 
Absalom  & Co.,  who  have  a very  extensive  tea 
selling  connection  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  oonneotion  with  the  transfer  to  the  Company 
of  Springwood  and  Barra  estates  I understand 
that  Mr.  J.  A.  Maithnd,  the  energetio  Manager  of 
Lauderdale,  is  to  be  moved  and  placed  in  charge 
of  the  “Asiatics”’  properties;  Mr.  Low,  his  com- 
petent assistant,  probably  suooeediDg  Mr.  Maitland 
at  Lauderdale. 

You  have  already  learned  (I  see  by  last  Overland 
Observer)  about  Mr.  Hancock’s  proposal  to  secure 
the  bulking  of 

SMALL  BREAKS  OF  CEYLON  TEA 
at  this  end,  an  arrangement  which,  if  carried  out,  may 
mean  a good  deal  more  money  into  the  pcckets  of 
some  Ceylon  planters  and  also  greater  facilities  for 
pushing  on  teas  into  the  Russian  and  other  new 
markets.  A great  objection  at  present  is  the 
difficulty  of  getting  big  enough  breaks  of  suitable 
Ceylon  teas  to  tempt  big  dealers,  ond  few  firms 
have  had  the  experience,  or  are  likdy  to  bave 
better  opportunities  of  reaching  Russia  than  the 
Messrs.  Hancock. 

In  this  oonneotion  I have  neglected  to  refer 
to  what  I learned  from  Mr.  Rutherford  during  a 
receut  call  about  the  new 

STEEL  PLATE  TEA-BOX,  THE  ACME, 

prepared  by  certain  praetioal  Glasgow  working 
mechanics  who  have  started  a firm  to  manufacture 
them,  as  an  improvement  on  Mr  Andrews’ 
invention  in  the  same  direotioD.  Strangely  enough, 
Mr.  Andrews,  whose  name  has  so  long  been 
connected  with  this  and  o'i  < r work  connected 
with  tea,  had  just  died — -a  sudden  illness  from 
exposure.  Mr.  Rutherford  thought  so  well  of  this 
latest  tea-box  that  his  Company  has  given  an 
order  for  a considerable  number  (some  thousands) 
to  make  a full  and  fair  trial,  the  r< suit  of  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  looked  for  with  muih  interest 
by  tea  planters  gennerally.  The  pricte,  I think, 
were  given  at  2s  6d  and  3s  3d  with  the  presmt 
low  exohaige  : this  means  a considerable  difference 
on  the  wooden  and  lead  boxes  UDless  decided 
advantages  are  seoured  by  the  use  of  the  “Acme.” 
By  the  way,  is  there  no  chance  of  getting  neat 
and  cheap  tea  boxes  from  China  for  use  in  Ceylon 
— “ John  Chinaman”  might  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  though  we  mean  to  cut  down  bis  tea,  we 
can  offer  a market  for  his  boxes  1 

I was  very  gratified  to  learn  how  fully  Mr. 
Rutherford  agreed  with  the  argument,  and 
contents  generally  of 

MY  TEA  LETTERS 

to  the  Financial  News.  He  found  fault,  as  many 
Ceylon  men  do,  with  Mr.  T.  C.  Owen’s  qualifications. 
M<  ssrs.  hutherford  and  Talbot  had  some  very  valu- 
able experience  in  connection  with  the  older  estates 
of  their  Company, — notably  Dunedin,  now  otr  14 
years  old — in  showing  that  Ceylon  tea  has  not 
deteriorated,  and  that  in  fact  younger  plantalions 
better  planted  perhaps  and  with  virgin  soil,  have  never 
got  the  prioes  of  the  earlier  years,  simply  beoause  of 
the  general  fall  in  tea  values.  The  standard  for 
the  general  quality  of  tra  too  is  now  much  higher — 
in  fact  the  taste  of  the  publio  (as  well  as  of  the 
experts  ?)  has  been  educated  and  improved  greatly 
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of  late  years.  Mr.  Rutherford  mentioned  that  he  has 
been  surprised  to  find  how  well  the  value  of  the 
Kalutara  District  teas  has  kept  uo — this  district 
generally,  he  thinks,  beats  Kelani  Valley  in  prices. 

4 

THE  FOOCHOW  TEA  TRADE. 

From  Foochow  we  have  the  following  tea  news 
under  date  tbe  11th  instant The  export  to  Europe 
is  59,000  lb.  aeainst  38,000  lb.  at  the  Bame  date  last 
year.  It  consists  of  small  quantities,  chiefly  Psklings 
seut  to  Hongkong  ftr  transhipment  to  tbe  mail 

steamers.  The  ‘‘Nestor”  will  be  leaving  tomorrow 
with  | of  a million  of  lbs. — Musters  of  the  New 

Searon’s  crop  were  first  shown  o i the  i'6th  ultimo 
and  the  opening  of  tbe  market  took  place  on  the 
6th  instant.  Some  12,000  boxes  Pakling  had  previously 
been  settled  and  aiBo  Flowery  Pekoes  to  6ome  extent, 
but  the  opening  is  rot  considered  to  have  taken  place 
until  first  purchases  of  the  staple  of  tbe  port  have 

been  made,  that  is,  of  Panycng  district  teas:  of 

which  a purchase  of  1,500  balf-cbests  was  made  in  a 
line  on  ti  e 6th  instant,  ut  Tls.  19  to  25,  the  price 
being  about  15  per  cent  lower  than  that  at  the 
opening  of  last  year.— The  quality  of  ihe  crop,  as  a 
who'e  is  not  equal  to  that  of  last  season  in  point 
of  make  or  in  fineness  in  the  cup,  but  what  is  want- 
ing in  these  respects  is  fully  made  tip  for  by  improved 
etr,  ngtb  in  teas  from  most  ot  the  distiicts.  This 
applies  specially  to  Pakhngs,  PaDycngs,  Saryunes  and 
Tong  Fong  Tongs.  Of  He  Yung  Hows,  a few  of  the 
bead  chops  art  as  good  as  last  year,  but  tbe  bulk  of  the 
crop  is  inferior  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  the  Suey 
Kuts.  The  Soomos  have  certainly  tbe  merit  of  being 
strong  and  some  of  the  best  teas  are  thick,  but 
there  is  an  abs  nee  of  quality  in  them.  Kein  Yong 
appears  to  have  ceased  to  pr<  cluce  tea.  The  Sou- 
chong crop  is  disappointing,  and  yet  a few  chops 
which  stand  out  are  distinctly  fine.  The  Flowery 
p.koes  compare  fairly  wi'h  last  year’s  crop  except- 
ing that  there  are  not  the  chops  of  extra  choicest 
quality  as  in  1891  —Prices  paid  ior  the  best  chops  of 
Congou  are  with  few  exceptions  about  15  per  cent 
under  last  year.  If  all  tbe  medium  quality  settled 
does  not  show  this  decline  this  week,  it  is  sure  to 
next.  When  added  to  a general  decline  in  the  tsel 
price  of  10  !o  15  per  cent,  a fall  of  3d  in  exchange  is 
added,  it  must  be  admited  that  buyers  are  acting 
on  comparatively  favourable  terms. — The  first  crop 
according  to  the  teamen’s  account,  will  be  limited  to 

190.000  ohests. — That  would  be  30,000  ohests  less 
than  last  year,  but,  of  course,  these  statements  must 
be  listened  to  with  great  caution.  The  arrivals  of 
Congou  to  date  are  120,000  oheats  against  168,000 
cheBts  at  the  same  date  last  year.  The  shortness  is 
accounted  for  by  a freshet  ou  the  river  having  de- 
tained some  of  the  boatp.— The  settlements  to  date 

20.000  chests  against  18,000  chests  last  year. — The 
Stock  is  99,000  chests  against  149,000  on  the  same  date 
last  year. — Exchange  is  2s  II  sd  for  4 momhs’  eight 
credits,  and  Freight  £2  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet.— 
N.-C.  Herald , June  24th. 

An  eye- witness  reports  a huge  crowd  of  boats, 
laden  with  tea,  anchored  just  above  the  rapid',  re- 
tained by  the  freshet  on  the  river.  With  the  fine 
weather  of  the  past  two  or  three  days  end  the  si  b- 
sidence  of  the  water,  the  addition  to  the  stork  ot 
tea  next  week  will  be  very  considerable.— Foochow 
Echo , June  11th. 

Owing  to  the  continuous  rain  a total  failure  of  the 
Mocklee  orop  is  reported.  If  this  proves  to  be  correct, 
the  loss  will  not  only  be  severely  felt  by  the  growers, 
but  by  the  manufacturers  of  scented  tea  and  the 
Tientsin  snuff  men. 

We  hear  that  some  of  the  teamen  who  suffered 
heavily  from  losses  on  their  ventures  last  year  have 
done  so  well  this  that  they  are  retiring  from  the  trade 
altogether.  This  is  a wise  step,  no  doubt,  and  they 
will  not  be  ; missed.  In  spite  of  a clearance  last  year 
we  understand  that  there  are  far  too  pnanv  still 
left,  as  shown  by  a competition  upcountry  that  was  ! 
quits  unexpected,  -.f'oochoto  Echo,  June  18tb,  j 


THE  ASIATIC  PRODUCE  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

Capital,  £25,000  in  5,000  Shakes  of  £5  Each. 

DIRECTORS : 

Hamilton  A.  Hancock,  of  Messrs.  Hancock  Brothers 
& Co.,  28,  Mincing  Lsne,  E.O. 

Vivian  Hugh  Smith,  71,  PrinceB  Gale,  S.  W.,  and 
Hay’s  Wharf,  S.,E. 

Robert  H.  Letchford,  2,  Lime  Street  Square,  E.  O.,  of 
the  late  firm  of  Messrs.  Harvey  Brothers  & Letohford, 
21,  Mincing  Lane,  E.  O.  (Managing  Direotor). 

PROSPECTU6. 

This  Company  has,  ns  will  be  seen  from  the  Memo- 
random  ot  Association  annexed,  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  ot  acquiring  Tea  and  other  Estates  in  Ceylon, 
and  elsewhere,  of  working  the  same,  and  dealing  gene- 
tally  in  and  with  Eastern  produce. 

The  Company  has  entered  into  a contraot  for  the 
purchase  of  three  Freehold  Estates,  Springwood,  Barra 
aLd  Raugwilteiu  e,  situate  iu  Rakwanainthe  Island  of 
Ceylon,  within  90  mi  lea  of  Colombo,  and  the  Directors 
have  agreed  to  accept  conveyances  of  the  several  Estates 
as  tbe  titles  are  proved.  The  elevation  of  the  Estates 
varies  from  1,500  to  2,800  feet.  Tho  total  area  is  1,557 
acres,  of  whioh  650,are  already  planted  with  Tea.  Of 
the  land  not  nnder  Tea  about  500  acres  are  suitable  for 
planting. 

The  consideration  for  the  sale  of  the  Estates,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  above  oontract,  including  all  buhdmgs, 
machinery,  and  implements,  is  £23,500,  payable — as 
to  £16,000,  in  5 per  oent.  Debentures,  repayable  at 
par  as  follows,  viz.:  £5,000  iu  10  years,  £5,000 
in  13  years,  £5,000  in  16  years,  or  previously,  at  the 
Company’s  option  ; as  to  £4,OCO,  in  Ordinary  Shares  : 
and  as  to  £4,600,  in  oash. 

Ihe  Titles  to  two  of  the  estates,  namely  Springwood 
and  Barra,  have  been  proved  to  ibe  satisfaction  of  the 
Company’s  Legal  Advisers  in  Ceylon,  but  the  Title  to 
RangnetteDne  still  remains  to  be  proved.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Dneotors  have  arranged  with  the 
Vendors  forthwith  to  complete  the  purchase  and  to 
obtain  possession  of  Springwood  and  Barra,  amount- 
ing together  to  1,150  acres  or  thereabouts,  on  a pto 
rata  basis  price  per  acre,  leaving  the  purchase  of  Rang- 
weltenne  for  the  present  iu  abeyance UDtil  the  existing 
difficulties  connected  with  its  title  have  been  removed. 
Upon  the  purchase,  which  is  now  on  the  eve  of  com- 
pletion of  the  Springwood  and  Barra  Estates,  the 
a;  portioned  sum  of  £17,500,  part  of  the  original 
purchase  money  or  sum  of  £23,500  will  be  pay- 
able ns  follows,  that  is  to  say  : as  to  £11,200  in  £5 
per  cent.  Debentures  (repayable  at  par  as  follows, 
viz  : £3,800  in  10  years,  £3,700  in  13  years,  and 
£3,700  in  16  years,  or  previously  at  tho  Company’s 
option)  as  to  £3,000  in  Ordinary  Shares,  and  as  to 
£3,300  in  cash.  The  balance  of  the  original  purohase- 
monty,  viz  : £6,000  will  be  retained  until  the  purchase 
of  RaugwelteLne  can  be  efftoied.  The  Directors  hope 
to  brrange  with  tho  Vendors  for  tho  purchase  on 
reasonable  terms  from  them,  of  the  Green  Leaf  off 
the  Rangwelteune  estate,  so  that  the  estimates  as  to 
output  given  in  this  prospectus,  may  not  be  affected 
by  the  Company  being  temporarily  unable  to  acquire 
tbe  legal  possession  of  this  estate. 

The  Tea  Leaf  from  the  three  Estates  is  manufactured 
at  the  Factory  on  Barra.  The  production  for  the  past 
year  has  exceeded  270,000  lb- manufactured  Tea  ; anjl 
it  is  anticipated  that  330,000  lb.  will  be  produced 
when  the  Tea  at  present  planted  is  in  lull  bearing. 

The  estates  are  provided  with  machinery  and  build- 
lDgs,  but  it  is  expected  that  an  outlay  ef  £2,000  will 
be  necessary  to  render  the  factory  thoroughly  effi- 
cient und  capable  ol  dealing  with  the  entire  output, 
and  of  improving  the  quality  of  tbe  tea  made.  This 
expenditure  has  been  allowed  for  in  the  present  issue 
of  capital. 

The  foregoing  particulars  have  been  furnished  by  tbe 
vendors,  and  are  believed  to  be  accuta'e,  but  the 
terms  of  purchai  e provide  that  the  ocreape  is  to  be 
verified,  hy  a Surveyor,  acting  ou  heh»lf  ef  both  parties 
and  should  the  ares  under  tea  prove  be  less  or  more 
(ban  herein  stated  the  purchase  mote  tor  to  be  'edUSfd 
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or  increased  as  the  ease  may  be,  at  the  rate  of  £25 
per  acre.  The  cost  of  the  survey  will  be  defrayed  by 
the  Vendors  and  the  Company  in  equal  proportions. 

The  Directors  estimate  that  the  output  of  tea  from 
the  three  estates  should  alone  yield  a grois  profit  of  at 
least  £2,500,  and  save  as  to  the  Managing 
Director’s  salary,  and  a fixed  annual  fee  of  £50  for 
each  Director,  the  D’reotors  have  made  their  re- 
muneration subject  to  the  profits  available  for  dividend 
on  the  ordinary  shares  exceeding  10  per  cent.  Of 
any  profits  in  excess  of  10  per  cent  the  Directors 
will  be  emitted  to  one-fith. 

In  estimating  the  above  profit  the  Directors  have 
based  their  calculations  on  the  present  production  of 
tea  at  prices  under  those  now  ruling.  This  produc- 
tion, as  already  pointed  out  may  be  expected  to 
increase  very  materally.  The  Directors,  moreover, 
hope  shortly  to  arrange  for  the  acquisition  of  further 
estates  oc  advantageous  terms. 

In  the  present  issue  of  capital  the  Directors  believe 
that  they  have  made  ample  provisions  for  working 
expenses  and  improvements. 

The  ODly  Contract  eite-ecl  into  is  one  bearing  date 
the  10th  March,  1891,  but  executed  after  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Company,  and  made  between  Charles 
Shand,  Charles  Edward  Hood  Symons  and  Francis 
Shand  RobertsoD,  and  the  Compauy  for  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  the  three  above-mentioned  E-dat<s.  It 
may  be  inspected  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company’s 
Solicitors. 

Application  for  Shares  must  be  made  in  the  enclosed 
form,  and  where  no  al'otment  is  made  the  deposit 
will  be  returned  in  full. 

Prospectuses  and  founts  of  application  for  Shares 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Registered  Offices  of  the 
Company,  2,  Lime  Street  Square,  B.  0. 

Loudon,  1st  June  1392, 

GOCOA. 

One  of  the  best  advertisements  that  an  article 
of  popular  consumption  oan  have  is  a mention 
in  the  Budget.  Mr.  Goschen’s  reference  to  cocoa 
two  or  three  years  ago  sent  the  sale  of  that  com 
modity  up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  his  eulogy 
of  British-grown  tea  in  last  year’s  financial  state- 
ment. according  to  a leading  firm  in  Minoing-lane 
who  have  just  published  a review  of  the  tea  trade 
for  the  year  has,  had  a like  effect  on  the  Indian 
and  Ceylon  trade.  Coupled  with  the  reduction  of 
duty  it  gave  a stimulus  to  the  sales,  whioh  is  seen 
in  a striking  way  in  the  statistics  of  the  year. 
During  the  twelve  months  ending  the  31st  May 
there  were  7-J,  million  pounds  more  of  Indian,  18J 
millions  more  of  Ceylon,  and  13 J millions  less 
of  Chinese  tea  imported,  while  there  was  a con- 
siderable increase  in  the  re-exports  abroad,  probably 
due  to  the  same  causes.  It  is  hardly  to  bo  won 
dered  at,  therefore,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequers’  nsrne  stands  at  the  present  time  very 
high  in  Mincing-lane.— Radical  Review,  June  21st. 


CEYLON  ESTATES  INVESTMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

AMMJAL  MEETING. 

The  eighth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Ceylon 
Estates  Investment  Ats oo iation  (Limited)  was  held 
within  the  company’s  offices,  West  Giorge  Streat, 
today- Mr.  J.B.  Macbrayne  presiding.  The  chairman, 
Id  moving  tho  adoption  of  the  report  (whioh  has  al 
ready  been  published),  mentioned  that  they  had  expen- 
ded  £2  431  10s  3J,  in  addition  to  the  factories  and  on 
new  machinery.  This  expenditure  was  absolutely 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  increasing  tea  crop. 
They  would  have  liked  to  show  a larger  profit;  but 
taking  all  things  into  consideration,  the  result  was 
very  satisfactory.  The  out-turn  of  tea  hfid  bpen 
224,000  lb.  or  an  iuciease  of  20  per  cent,  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  Owing,  however,  to  the  low  state  0t  the 


market,  the  prices  realised  had  been  lower  than  last 
year.  The  prospects  for  the  comingyear  were  encoura- 
ging, the  tea  crop  beiog  15,000  lb.  over  last  year’s 
crop.  A dividend  of  7^  percent,  was  proposed. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Crum  seconded,  and  the  report  was 
adopted. 

Rev.  Dr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Robert  King  were  renppoiD- 
ted  direotors,  and  Mr.  A.  Moore,  c.  a.,  was  reappointed 
auditor. 

This  wBsall  the  business. — Glasgow  Evening  Mail. 


NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

Indian  Tea  and  The  Chicago  Exhibition, — The 
sleepiness  of  the  Indian  Government  in,  at.thelaBt 
hour,  only  consenting  to  lend  official  aid  to  the  tea 
industry,  in  order  that  it  may  be  represented  at 
Chicago,  is  thus  commented  on  in  The  Times  of 
Tuesday.  It  says  ; — “ The  representatives  of  the 
Indian  tea  industry  seem  to  have  at  leDgth  awakened 
to  the  necessity  of  opening  out  new  markets  for 
the  enormously  increased  tea  or  op  of  India.  Recent 
telegrams  intimate  that  ten  le»diDg  Calcutta  firms 
have  subscribed  a thousand  rupees  each  towards  the 
fund  for  securing  a proper  exhibit  of  Indian  teas 
at  the  Ohicago  Exhibition  ; that  Indian  tea  plants- 
tions  with  an  aggregate  area  of  about  10C, 000  acres 
have  accepted  the  proposal  of  a voluntary  oess  for 
the  same  purpose  ; and  that  the  Government  of  India 
has  tardily  consented  to  give  some  aid.  The  aotion  of 
the  Government  of  India  in  this  respect  has  been 
alike  feeble  and  dilatory.  India  is  at  present  the 
country  in  Ihe  world  whioh  is  making  the  most  impor- 
tant start  in  new  industries  and  productions.  Yet  it  is 
the  country  in  the  world,  if  we  exclude  uncivilised  and 
self-isolating  regions,  which  will  be  most  poorly  repre- 
sented at  the  World’s  Fair  in  America.  It  iscstimated 
that  the  sums  officially  allocated  from  various  sources 
by  France  and  Germany  to  secure  an  adequate  re- 
presentation of  their  national  industries  aggregate 
£300,000.  England  has  appointed  a Royal  Commission 
with  a Parliamentary  grant  of  £60,000  for  the  tame  end; 
and  even  in  little  colonies  like  Ceylon  the  looal  Gov- 
ernment has  recognised  the  importance  of  the  oppor- 
tunity and  is  stated  to  have  contributed  R60,000  for  the 
exhibits  of  the  island  products.  The  Government  of 
India,  with  infinitely  greater  interests  at  stake,  has 
not  only  failed  to  appreciate  the  opportunity,  but  it 
has  stolidly  refused  the  otfers  made  to  it." 

The  Speead  or  Tea  Agencies. -One  effeot  of  the 
great  increase  in  the  tea-drinking  habits  of  the  nation, 
and  the  consequent  increasing  consumption  of  tea, 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  extension  of  tea  dealing  or  “ dab- 
bling ” in  tea.  We  allude  to  retail  transactions  all  over 
the  country.  Besides  the  vast  number  of  grocers  and 
tea  dealers  everywhere,  there  are  a host  of  tea  agents 
and  travellers  v ho  are  paid  to  sell  some  special  blend 
or  garden  tea,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  there  are 
humerus  small  agents,  poBtmen  and  others,  who 
eke  out  a slender  inoome  by  taking  orders  fo?  tea 
when  they  oan  get  a chance.  Thus  a large  trade  in 
tea  is  transacted  outside  the  recognised  media,  such 
as  the  grooer,  oonfectioner,  and  chemist,  and  it  is 
to  those  as  well  as  to  the  shopkeepers,  that  the  teas 
of  Ceylon  especially  owe  some  of  their,  popularity. 
The  spread  of  tea  agenoies  is  a good  thing  for  the 
tea  planter.  It  makes  him  less  dependent  on  the 
grocer.  Whether  the  consumer  benefits  by  the  intro- 
duotion  in  some  instances  of  unskilled  labour,  and 
the  connection  of  blends  of  tea  by  others  than  expert 
hands,  is  a matter  open  to  more  doubt. 

Natal  Tea.— As  mentioned  last  week,  some  118 
packages  of  common  quality  Natal  tea  in  small  breaks 
was  offered  in  Minoing  Lane.  The  Pekoe  fetched 
5-’-d  to  6jd,  Broken  Pekoe  4|d,  and  Pekoe  SouchoDg 
4d  to4jd.  Tea  planting  has  not  yet  become  very 
popular  in  Natal,  but,  should  the  output  increase, 
the  South  Afrioan  demand  would,  we  imagine,  be  quite 
sufficient  to  cover  a reasonable  production.  Natal 
is  not  likely  to  prove  a rival  to  Indian  and  Ceylon 
in  Mincing  Lane  so  far  as  tea  is  concerned.— H,  and, 
C,  Mail , July  ist. 
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“MIXING”  INDIAN  TEA. 

Adulteration  was  once  called  by  Mr.  John  Brigl.t 
“a  form  of  competition,”  and  a necessary  concomi- 
tant of  English  trace.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
chicory  mixture,  which  some  people  prtfer  to  pure 
coffee  ; but  the  articles  that  are  tampeied  with  to  the 
retailer  are  legion.  The  adulteration  of  tea  has  long 
been  suspected,  and  in  some  cases  the  Inland  Revenue 
aualysts  uave.found  English  sloe-leaves  in  Indian  tea, 
suggesting  a distribution  an  I confusion  of  plants  that 
would  puzzle  Linnsens  himself,  The  newest  ingre- 
dient, however,  calls  up  mixed  feelings.  England  has 
hitherto  got  all  its  tea  from  abroad;  but  dow,  ac- 
cording 10  a mtdical  contemporary,  it  is  to  have  native 
tea.  "Some  of  the  Kent  people,”  it  declares,”  “ have 
made  up  their  mind  that  hops,  which  make  such 
capital  Deer,  will  make  equally  exoeilent  tea.  They 
are  hard  at  work  now  elaborating  a process  of  con- 
vening hops  into  fresh  tea-  eaves.  The  object  of 
this  is  noa  merely  to  givo  ns  an  entirely  new  tea, 
but  to  furuish  us  with  au  article  which  will 
alter  both  the  flavour  and  the  quality  of  the  teas 
we  have  now  in  use.  Hop  tea  alone  is  not  parti- 
cularly agreeable  to  the  unsophisticated  palate,  but 
nei  her  is  beer  or  stout ; and  yet  the  majority  of 
English  people  gradually  aoquire  a very  keen  relish 
for  weil-brewed  beer.  Why  should  they  not  also 
learn  to  appreciate  the  flavour  of  hop  tea?  If  used 
alone,  the  taste  of  the  iuiusion  could  easily  be 
modified  by  the  addition  of  cream,  or  sugar,  or 
other  substance.  But  the  idea  of  the  Kent  bep- 
growers  seems  to  be  to  use  the  hop  as  a qualifier 
and  improver  of  the  common  Iuoian  and  Ghina 
teas.  A Maidstone  correspondent  declares  that  this 
new  outlet  for  Kentish  produoe  is  well-known  in  the 
District. 

The  hops  are  brought  from  the  farmers,  green  as 
they  are  picked.  They  are  then  laid  for  a few  hours 
to  wither,  atter  which  they  are  put  under  a ro  ling 
apparatus,  which  in  half-au-hour  makes  them  look 
like  tea  leaves  both  in  shape  and  colour.  Afterwards 
they  are  passed  through  an  Indn-.n  drying  machine. 
They  are  tLen  sent  to  London  where  they  are  mixed 
with  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas,  and  retailed  at  two- 
aud-sixp. nee  a pound.  As  the  buyers  give  the 
farmers  from  fourpence  to  sixpence  a pound  for 
the  green  hops  the  margin  of  profit  is  respectable. 
Hop  tea  is  a novelty  that  appeals  alike  to  the 
toper  and  the  teetotaller.  Tea,  the  produce  of 
the  Chinese  or  Indian  plant,  has  been  denouuced 
as  a beverage  by  some  medical  men.  It  is  said  to 
affeot  tlie  nerves,  to  I jure  the  digestion,  to  destroy 
the  coats  of  the  stomaoh,  and  to  give  many  men 
and  woman  sleepless  rnghts.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  formed  part  of  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  Eng- 
lishwomen lor  many  generations.  The  man  who  always 
comes  home  to  tea  has  been  held  np  to  admiration,  in 
strikmg  oontrasi  to  the  degraded  being  who  preferred 
his  boon  companions  at  the  public-home  to  the  plea- 
sant presenoe  of  his  wife  pouring  out  “ the  cup 
that  cheeis,  but  does  not  inebriate.”  Will  hop 
tea  suffice  to  draw  the  husband  to  the  hearth  again  ? 
Will  he  consider  it  a kind  of  beer  and  relish  it  accord- 
ingly ? It  is  said,  and  we  believe  with  truth,  that 
the  makers  of  all  the  temperance  drinks  infuse  into 
them  a small  percentage  of  alcohol,  just  to  give 'hem 
a relish.  Ltop-leaves  are  not  alonhol,  but  they  will  give 
to  the  homely  onp  of  tea  a quality  that  baa  hitherto 
never  belonged  to  it.  Whatever  tea  is,  bad  or  good, 
it  does  not  tend  to  repose.  It  makes  many  people 
over-wakefnl,  and  is  taken  in  gigantic  doses  by  yonng 
students  reading  for  examinations.  Hops,  however, 
are  distinctly  Darcotic.  The  soporific  effeot  of  a hop- 
pillow  is  an  artiole  of  faith  with  many  persons  ; it 
was  said  to  have  given  George  III.  sleep  when  all 
drugs  failed.  Now,  will  the  hop  tea  from  Kent 
be  really  a soothing  beverage?  At  present  no 
substitute  for  a cup  of  tea  has  been  discovered, 
and  its  utility  for  afternoon  gatherings  bas  given  it 
a new  vogue.  Still,  dooto'B  object  to  its  after 
effeot  on  weak  nerves,  although  they  admit  its 
relieving  and  refreshing  results  for  the  time.  Perhaps 
the  bop  tea,  or  tea  made  from  a mixture  of  the  Kentish 


and  Indian  plants,  will  combine  the  refreshment  of  the 
one  heib  with  the  sleep-giving  effect  of  the  other. 
Perhaps  a lady,  coming  late  from  the  ball,  will  take 
her  enp  of  tea  os  a sleeping  draught,  and  fiud  in  it  not 
only  refreshment,  but  repose.  It  may  be  said  that 
wearers  of  the  blue  ribbon  will  object  to  this  artful 
adulteration,  and  demand  their  Oriental  beverage  pure 
and  free  from  Kentish  admixture.  The  question  of 
intoxicants,  however,  is  not  ut  all  raised.  Hops  mixed 
with  malt  and  fermented  constitute  one  of  the  ingredi- 
ents of  be<.r  ; but  hop-leaves  are  iu  themselves  as 
harmless  as  grapes,  which,  befoie  they  are  made  into 
wiue,  may  be  consumed  by  the  strictest  teetotaller. 

There  is,  however,  one  consideration  not  yet  men- 
tioned. Hop  tea  may,  or  may  not,  be  an  improvement 
on  the  Oriental  drink,  but  why  should  it  not  be  opeuly 
sold  as  such  ? When  we  ask  for  butter  we  do 
not  like  to  get  margarine.  Chicory  in  our  coffeo 
must  be  proclaimed.  Publicans  are  punished  for 
“ craftily  qualifying  ” their  spirits  and  ales.  If 
a thing  is  sold  as  all  wool  or  all  silk  it  should 
not  bo  in  part  alpaca  or  cotton.  Why  then, 
should  Indian  or  China  tea  be  sold  at  two-and-six- 
pence,  if  it  is  half  made  np  of  Kentish  hops  pur- 
chased at  sixpence  a pound  ? Are  English  tea 
merchants  bent  cn  doing  good  by  stealth — bringing 
sleep  to  weary  eyelids — and  would  they  blush  to  find 
it  fame?  Perhaps  the  Inland  Revenue  will  look  to  it. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  levies  a duty  on 
tea,  but  if  the  merchant  sells  as  tea  what  is  half 
hops  from  Kent  the  revenue  will  suffer  in  proportion. 
It  is  curious  that  the  revelations  on  this  subject 
always  indicate  that  the  hop-leaves  are  mixed  with 
the  Indian,  not  with  the  Chinese,  plant.  The  ex- 
planation may  be  the  superior  strength  of  the  Indian 
herb  ; also  that  as  far  as  adnlteration  is  concerned, 
the  Chinese  are  masters  of  it,  and  leave  nothing  to 
be  done  by  English  impostors.  Perhaps  our  medical 
men  will  kindly  tell  us  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
hop  tea  largely  taken.  Would  it  be  a beverage  to 
Eoothe  as  well  as  to  refresh  ? As  to  information 
from  those  engaged  in  the  English  trade  we  cannot 
expect  it.  They  will  all  deny  tee  soft  impeachment ; 
for  though  hop-leaves  are  undoubtedly  despatched 
from  Kent  to  be  mixed  with  Indiau  tea-leaves  in 
London,  their  exact  destination  is  a mystery  which 
no  detective  has  yet  founl  out.  Drinkers  of  Indian 
tea  should  probe  the  mystery,  for  they  may  all  be  taking 
hop  tea  without  being  any  the  wiser.  Indian  tea 
has  had  many  enemies  to  contend  against,  and  it 
will  be  straDge,  indeed,  if  the  latest  is  to  be  the 
Kentish  farmer. — Englishman. 


HIGH  RANGE,  NORTH  TRAVANCORE. 

(Fbom  ova  own  Cohresfondent.) 

June  23rd,  1892. 

The  prooeedings  of  the  Tiavancore  Planters'  Asso- 
ciation for  the  year  1891-92  has  only  just  reeohed  us. 
It  is  a reoord  of  much  useful  work  done,  and  con- 
tains a great  deal  of  interesting  information.  The 
Travanoore  Government  have  been  liberal  in  grant- 
ing money  for  roads,  and  R18.000  has  been  sanctioned 
for  18  miles  of  roads  connecting  different  estates 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  main  road.  The  Sircar 
is  taking  steps  for  getting  abandoned  estates  back 
into  their  own  hands,  by  imposing  a tax  on  land, 
which  in  case  of  non-payment  will  be  attaobed  in 
satisfaction  of  arrears. 

It  seems  a great  pity  that  the  proposals  of  the 
South  Mysore  Association  with  regard  to  combination 
among  planters  seems  to  have  fallen  through  alto- 
gether. Who  was  it  that  refused  support?  Every- 
one to  whom  one  talks  seems  eager  to  see  combi- 
nation effected,  and  yet  we  are  to'-d  the  eoheme  falls 
through  for  want  of  support.  The  question  of  the 
registration  of  maistries  seems  likely  to  be  allowed 
to  slide  in  the  same  way.  At  present,  as  far  as  I 
can  gather,  we  are  to  wait  until  we  can  see  the 
result  of  a similar  measure  which  is  in  foroe  in 
Mysore.  At  the  end  of  February,  there  was  a balance 
in  hand  of  R464-6-0,  whioh  is  better  than  last  yea* 
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by  nearly  RICO.  I am  glad  to  tee  some  stepa  taken 
towardB  preventing  the  annihilation  ot  game.  The 
Sircar  is  to  be  addressed  by  the  Honorary  Secretary 
on  the  subject,  and  let  us  hope  we  shall  shortly 
have  a good  game  law  for  Travancore. 

Mr.  Fraser  put  in  a very  valuable  record  of  Tra- 
vancore tea  averages,  the  figures  beiDg  taken  mostly 
from  Messrs.  Gow,  Wilson  and  Stanton’s  Weekly 


reports.  I gave  it  in  full:  — 

lb. 

d. 

Arnakal  ... 

59,200  average  price 

10 

Poonmudi  ... 

66,750 

do 

H 

Bon  Ami 

105,850 

do 

9i 

Seafield  ... 

59,280 

do 

9 

Kadwa  Kurnam  ... 

83,400 

do 

9 

Nagamallay 

61,700 

do 

82 

Isfield 

68,400 

do 

82 

Venture 

62,650 

do 

85 

Penshurst 

53  300 

do 

gi 

T.  P.  C. 

78,600 

do 

8i 

The  above  have 

all  sent  over  50,000  lb. 

20,000  to  50,000  lb. 

Fairfield 

28,700  average  price 

94 

Glen  Mary 

29,900 

do 

»i 

Glen  More 

20,300 

do 

9 

Vtmbeuard 

35,700 

do 

9 

Braemore 

30,700 

do 

9 

Glen  Brittle 

22,700 

do 

9 

Corrimony 

28,200 

do 

9 

Parvithi 

43,300 

do 

9 

Bon  Accord 

25,650 

do 

85 

Invernettie 

35,250 

do 

8| 

Anamudi  ... 

37,350 

do 

4 

Seenikali 

35  950 

do 

si 

Linwood 

22,850 

do 

8 

Rockwood 

29,200 

do 

75 

Mount 

29,200 

do 

72 

Under 

20,000  lb. 

Kinmylies 

19,650 

do 

91 

Comorin  ... 

17,750 

do 

9| 

B.  K.  W. 

1,650 

do 

9i 

Glenrock 

6,100 

do 

9 

Bttlam  re 

11,150 

do 

9 

Great  Valley 

3,800 

do 

9 

Home 

11,150 

do 

82 

Brighton 

12,400 

do 

82 

Hope 

8,300 

do 

84 

Moercauld 

18,900 

do 

8* 

Bison  Valley 

5 900 

do 

8 

Belford 

13,300 

do 

75 

Ashley 

14,600 

do 

n 

Springfield 

1200 

do 

7 

Perrintorra 

10,900 

do 

62 

Maimulla 

19,950 

do 

62 

T.  L. 

3,900 

do 

63 

The  above  shows  that,  as  a rule,  estates  which  si 

most  tea  send  alBO  the  best  tea,  probably  because  they 
also  have  the  best  machinery. 

The  Travancore  Agricultural  Exhibition  for  1892  is 
to  be  held  at  Trivandrum  in  August.  Prizes  are 
offered  for  Live  Stook,  Field  Produoe,  Garden  Produoe, 
Plantation  and  Special  Produce,  Forest  Produce, 
Dairy  Produoe.  Manufactures,  Machines,  Implements 
and  Tools.  The  prizes  amount  altogether  to  R3,781. 

Two  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the  North  Travan- 
core Land  Planting  and  Agricultural  Sooiety  (Ld.) 
have  recently  changed  hands.  One  of  them  is_  to  be 
converted  from  cinohona  to  ooffee,  the  other  being  too 
high  in  elevation  for  such  a change. 

Our  monsoon  has  bo  far,  been  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  Hot  sunshine  has  been  the  rule  for  the  past 
fortnight,  and  unless  it  quickly  changes,  we  will  all 
suffer.  The  new  clearings  are  all  waiting  to  be  planted, 
but  as  the  rain  holds  off,  planting  has  to  be  postponed. 
Those  who  thought  we  were  in  ter  an  early  monsoon 
and  trusted  to  the  few  days’  rain  we  had  at  the  begin- 
niagofthis  month,  find  that  the  plants  then  put  ont 
had  to  be  heavily  Bhaded ; even  the  shading,  however 
will  not  save  them  unless  the  ground  gets  a little 
moisture  into  it.  In  the  meantime  the  price  of  rice 
keeps  on  increasing,  and  last  year’s  tale  of  5 measures 
for  the  rupee  ia  quiokly  coming  round  again,-— Madrat 
Times.  June  80th. 


BARK  AND  DRUG  REPORT. 

(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

London,  June  SO. 

Cinchona  —The  auctions  on  Tuesday  were  neither 
largely  attended  nor  was  the  supply  of  bark  quite  up 
to  the  average,  but  it  is  seldom  that  one  sees  bidding 
so  brisk  and  purchases  so  fell  as  they  were  then.  In 
consequence,  s me  of  the  selling  brokers  exhibited  a 
cheerlul  tone,  and  while  some  reckoned  that  the  unit 
was  a shade  bettf-r,  the  general  feeliDg  was  that  it  had 
advanced  au  eigh  h of  a penny  The  maximum  touched 
was  a unit  of  l^d.  The  total  quantity  of  bark  offered 
was  302,078  lb.,  and  of  this  288,258  lb.  were  disposed  of 
publicly,  but  there  were  understandings  between  sellers 
and  bidders  regarding  the  balance  of  13,820  lb.  The  bark 
originated  as  lollowe:  — 

Packages  Packages 


East  Indian  cinchona 

833  of  which 

838  were  sc 

Ceylon  c nchODa 

6 2 

do 

664 

do 

Co  lire  a bark 

*85 

do 

720 

do 

South  American  cinchona 

216 

do 

2<>6 

do 

Java  cinchona 

65 

do 

65 

do 

Total 

2,076 

do 

J.993 

do 

Cinnamon.— The  market  is  decidedly  firmer,  and  good 
business  has  been  done  this  week  at  the  following  rate6  : — 
Seconds,  6fd ; unworked  thirds,  6jd ; and  fourths,  6fl. 
Higher  rates  are  at  present  ruling  at  Colombo. 


TEA  LEAVES. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  illustrated 
volume,  made  up  of  letters  and  documents  relating 
to  the  shipment  of  tea  to  the  American  colonies  in 
the  year  1773,  by  the  East  India  Tea  Co.,  now 
first  printed  from  the  original  manuscript,  with  an 
introduction,  notes,  and  biographical  notices  of  the 
Boston  tea  party  by  Francis  S.  Drake. 

These  letters  and  documents  of  1773,  relating  to 
the  colonial  difficulties  of  this  period,  having  recently 
been  found,  give  important  information  on  the  subject 
of  the  East  India  Tea  Co.’s  troubles  in  trying 
to  introduce  their  tea  into  America,  this  portion  of 
the  book  making  200  broad  pages  of  printed  matter. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  work  contains  100  pages  of 
history  and  100  pages  of  biographical  notices  or 
sketches  of  the  tea  party,  making  altogether  a volume 
of  about  400  small  quarto  pages.  The  book  is  print- 
ed in  large,  clear  type  on  heavy  book  paper,  and 
bound  in  cloth,  with  an  illustrated  cover. 

The  names  of  112  of  the  members  of  the  famous 
tea  party  are  given ; also  twenty  portraits,  thirteen 
being  original  and  taken  from  oil  paintings  never 
before  copied.  There  are  also  eight  miscellaneous 
illustrations,  several  reproducing  famous  old  prints, 
such  as  “Lord  North  forcing  tea  down  the  throat 
of  America,’’  “plan  of  Boston  in  1775,”  “ Destruc- 
tion of  tea  in  Boston  harbor.” — American  Grocer. 


WHAT  IS  GOOD  TEA? 

When  Americans  go  to  England  they  complain  that 
they  cannot  get  a cup  of  good  tea..  When  English- 
men come  here,  they  make  the  same  complaint. 
The  truth  is,  the  tastes  of  the  two  nations  have  been 
educated  in  totally  different  directions,  and  there  is 
nothing  more  tenacious  or  harder  to  change  than  the 
opinions  of  our  palate. 

Certain  Ceylon  tea  planters  are  just  now  engaged 
in  informing  the  peopie  of  the  United  States  that 
China  and  Japan  teas  are  unfit  to  drink,  and  that 
Ceylon  and  India  teas,  produced  by  English  tea 
planters,  are  the  only  truly  pure  and  palatable  teas 
produced. 

Some  of  their  advertisements  take  the  palm  for 
unadulterated  cheek  and  gall,  not  to  say  downright 
lying,  and  they  well  illustrate  the  commercial  pug- 
nacity of  the  English  nation. 

While  the  public  taste  in  the  United  States  has 
undergone  some  changes  in  its  appreciation  of  tea, 
notably  from  China  greens  to  pan  and  basket-fired 
Japans,  yet  it  is  very  far  removed  from  the  English 
idea  of  what  constitutes  a good  cup  of  tea. 

While  persistent  advertising  and  pushing  may,  in 
some  degree,  increase  the  consumption  of  Congou  or 
Souchong  sorts,  Oolongs  and  Japans  are  likely  to 
I continue  the  favorites  in  this  country,  the  romance 
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of  advertising  notwithstanding  to  the  contrary.  The 
talk  about  the  “iron  in  the  soil"  of  Ceylon  and 
India  making  their  teas  more  wholesome,  may  deceive 
John  Bull,  but  Uncle  Sam  is  too  wide-awake  to  swal- 
low such  argument,  or,  indeed,  tea  which  requires  such 
“rot"  as  this  to  get  people  to  use  it. — American  Grocer. 

[ Virulent  talk  like  this  is  unworthy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Grocer.  Taste  which  has  changed  can  be  changed 
again  ; and  the  chief  advertiser  of  Ceylon  teas  is  an 
American,  Mr.  Elwood  May.  The  dealers  in  China 
and  Japan  teas  are  evidently  getting  alarmed.— Ed. 
T.A.~\ 


OIL-ENGINES  AS  MOTORS  FOR 
ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

A great  deal  of  attention  is  being  paid  by  the 
power  users  of  the  world  to  the  possibilities  which 
lie  before  petroleum. 

Petroleum,  it  is  well-known  exists  in  vast  quanti- 
ties in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  supply  in 
South  Russia  appears  to  be  inexhaustible,  in  America 
and  other  places  there  would  seem  to  be  stores  of 
it  sufficient  for  all  wants  for  many  years.  Many 
people  have  thought  that  if  at  some  future  date 
the  supply  of  coal  should  run  short,  that  it  is  in 
petroleum,  we  should  find  our  most  convenient  sub- 
stitute. Owing  to  the  increasing  number  of  applica- 
tions to  which  it  may  be  put,  the  demand  in  the 
past  few  years  has  increased  enormously,  and  there 
are  now  a whole  fleet  of  specially  constructed  steam- 
ers engaged  in  the  trade  of  carrying  it  in  bulk  from 
one  place  to  another. 

These  facilities  for  cheap  transport  have  resulted 
in  the  cost  of  the  substance  being  reduced  to  about 
fourpence  per  gallon,  and  further  reductions  are 
talked  about. 

A few  weeks  ago  a process  was  shewn  in 
London,  by  means  of  which  cheap  qualities  of 
the  oil  may,  by  the  addition  of  some  easily  pre- 

ared  chemical  be  solidified,  and  these  blocks  may 

e transported  about  from  one  place  to  another 
like  coal,  burning  with  very  little  ash,  and  forming 
a very  convenient  and  cheap  form  of  fuel.  It  is 
stated  that  only  about  5 to  7 per  cent  of  the  oil  is 
wasted,  so  that  if  the  process  can  be  as  successfully 
carried  out  in  practice  as  the  experiments  already 
made  seem  to  indicate,  it  would  appear  certain 
that  such  a fuel  would  be  extensively  adopted  in  many 
parts  where  coal  is  too  expensive  to  be  freely  used. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  of  its  present  uses 
is  that  of  direct  power  development  in  an  internal 
combustion  engine. 

These  have  been  obtainable  for  some  few  years, 
but  it  is  only  lately  that  they  have  been  perfected 
and  manufactured  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  recom- 
mended for  electric  lighting  work.  There  seems 
now,  however,  to  be  little  doubt  that  they  may  be 
thoroughly  relied  upon  for  dynamo-driving,  &c.,  in 
places  where  a steam-engine  and  boiler  would  be 
inconvenient,  and  gas  for  a gas-engine  is  un- 
obtainable. 

They  have  also  advantages  in  the  question  of 
cost,  for  we  find  Sir  James  Douglass,  f.r.s.  in 
a recent  discussion  at  the  Institute  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  stating  that,  after  an  experience  of  over 
twelve  months  with  a “ Priestman  ” oil-engine,  he 
found  that  it  was  cheaper  than  a gas-engine  at  the 
ordinary  prices  charged  for  coal-gas  in  England.  He 
thought  that  oil  certainly  was  coming  to  the  front. 

Messrs.  Priestman  Bros.,  Ld.,  of  Hull,  London  and 
Glasgow,  have  been  one  of  the  chief  pioneers  in  the 
perfecting  of  petroleum  motors.  They  have  spent 
years  in  experimental  work,  and  have  now  succeeded 
in  producing  a thoroughly  reliable  engine,  deriving 
its  power  from  ordinary  mineral  oil. 

As  a proof  of  how  important  this  invention  is  con- 
sidered, we  may  mention  that  a recent  meeting  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  was  occupied  with 
the  reading  of  a paper  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Unwin,  f.r.s., 
m.i.c.e.,  describing  various  experiments  he  had  made, 
and  tests  to  which  he  had  subjected  the  “Priestman" 
oil-engine.  He  stated  that  this  engine  was  the  only 
one  deriving  its  power  from  oil  which  had  stood  the 


test  of  practical  working  in  the  hands  of  various  users 
of  power.  The  tests  showed  that  the  engine  worked 
with  a very  high  thermo-dynamic  efficiency  and 
economy.  On  all  occasions,  when  he  had  been  using 
the  engine  he  had  been  able  to  start  it  without  any 
difficult)'. 

We  find  that  nearly  one  hundred  engines  of 
various  sizes  from  one  to  twenty-five  effective  horse- 
power are  already  in  use  for  driving  dynamos  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Owing  to  its  compact- 
ness and  the  fact  that  it  is  perfectly  self-contained, 
and  that  there  is  no  need  to  erect  steam-boilers  or 
anything  of  that  description,  it  is  especially  suitable 
for  isolated  installations.  There  are  also  several 
hundreds  used  for  other  purposes,  such  as  pumping, 
sawing,  air-compressing,  and  a large  variety  of  pur- 
poses connected  with  various  engineering,  manufac- 
turing, and  agricultural  appliances. 

Our  illustrations  Figs.  1 and  2 show  the  “ Priest- 
man" engine,  the  first  in  the  field,  and  the  kind 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Priestman.  Fig.  1 illus 
trates  a three  horse-power  engine  with  a dynamo 
on  the  same  base.  The  working  of  the  engine  is 
very  simple.  Inside  the  foundation  there  is  areservoir 
for  the  oil,  which  is  forced  out  by  an  air-pump 
through  a spray-maker.  In  passing  through  this 
device,  the  oil  is  broken  up  into  a fine  spray.  In  this 
form  it  passes  through  the  vapouriser,  when  being 
further  mixed  with  air,  it  becomes  ready  for  admission 
into  the  combustion  chamber. 

The  piston  works  on  the  well-known  four-cycle 
movement. 

The  valves  are  of  the  ordinary  mushroom  pattern, 
the  inlet  valve  works  by  the  suction  of  the  piston’s 
outstroke,  and  the  exhaust  valve  is  opened  by  means 
of  a lever  from  the  countershaft,  and  kept  closed  by 
means  of  a spiral  spring.  There  are  no  slides  what- 
ever in  connection  with  the  engine,  which  are  often 
found  to  be  troublesome  in  gas-engines. 

Like  all  gas-engines  the  motive  power  is  obtained 
by  the  explosion  of  a mixture  in  suitable  proportions 
of  vapour  of  petroleum  and  air.  In  the  Priestman 
engine  the  explosion  is  caused  by  a spark  from  a small 
primary  battery,  though  where  a dynamo  is  driven  by 
the  engine,  a small  accumulator  may  be  employed  for 
the  purpose. 

Fig.  2 shows  a type  of  engine  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  New  South  Wales  and  Victorian  Gov- 
ernments for  electric-lighting  work.  It  consists  of 
two  cylinders  and  is  of  25  horse-power,  the  working 
parts  being  very  compactly  arranged. 

Among  the  many  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the 
adoption  of  these  motors  may  be  mentioned  the 
case  of  fixing,  the  absence  of  all  subsidiary  build- 
ings, such  as  boiler-houses,  Ac.,  and  the  fact  that 
petroleum  being  such  an  easy  thing  to  move  in  bulk, 
the  distance  of  an  installation  from  a coalfield  or 
railway  station  need  not  be  taken  into  serious  con- 
sideration. 

They  seem  to  be  very  easy  to  manipulate  and  to 
require  little  skilled  attention ; in  many  farms  where 
they  have  been  adopted  in  England,  they  are  left 
solely  in  charge  of  the  ordinary  farm  servants  who 
seem  to  find  no  difficulty  with  them. 

The  cost  of  working  with  these  engines,  even  when 
the  sizes  of  engines  used  are  so  comparatively  small, 
comes  out  at  about  one  half-penny  per  brake  horse- 
power pel  hour,  a result  which  must  be  felt  to  be 
very  satisfactory,  when  all  the  advantages  of  the 
motor  are  taken  into  consideration. 

The  oil  is  stored  in  a tank  in  the  body  of  the  engine, 
and  only  just  the  right  quantity  is  admitted  at  a 
time  into  the  exhaust  chamber  from  which,  when 
mixed  with  the  proper  proportion  of  air,  it  is  passed 
into  the  combustion  chamber,  which  corresponds  to 
the  steam  cylinder  in  an  ordinary  steam-engine. 

Another  type  of  oil-engine  illustrated  in  Fig.  S 
is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Crossley  Brothers  of 
Openshaw,  near  Macliester. 

It  is  of  more  recent  introduction  to  the  “ Priest- 
man,” and  is  really  an  adaptation  of  the  world-re- 
nowned “ Otto  ” gas-engine  for  using  oil.  It  is 
constructed  on  nearly  as  possible  the  same  lines  as 
the  “ Otto,"  the  petroleum  being  vapourised  and  the 
oil-gas  thus  generated  is  mixed  with  air  in  the  proper 
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proportions  and  exploded  in  the  usual  manner.  In- 
stead of  using  an  electric  spark  for  the  purpose  of 
exploding  the  mixture  as  in  the  “ Priestman,"  a tube 
kept  hot  by  means  of  a flame  fed  from  the  vapouriser 
is  used  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

One  of  the  difficulties  met  with  in  these  engines 
has  been  to  render  them  efficient  when  working  at 
light  loads.  This  is  accomplished  in  the  “Otto,"  the- 
results  obtained  proving  that  even  when  working  at 
half  and  quarter  loads,  their  cost  of  working  is  such 
as  to  render  its  use  advisable. 

There  is  a large  field  open,  for  motive  power  of 
this  description,  and  we  anticipate  that  in  the  course 
of  a few  years  they  will  be  very  generally  adopted. 
Gas-engines  require  either  a gas  works  to  be  in  im- 
mediate proximity  or  for  a gas  generating  plant  to 
be  on  the  premises  with  all  its  attendant  incon- 
veniences, while  these  oil  engines  only  required  to 
be  supplied  with  oil  as  the  reservoir  becomes  empty. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  experience  which  has 
already  been  gained  by  the  manufacturers  of  gas- 
engines,  and  which  is  being  used  in  these  motors 
will  result  in  them  being  still  further  perfected,  and 
that  with  the  cost  of  petroleum  becoming  lower  and 
lower,  their  economy  and  convenience  will  result  in 
many  isolated  installations  of  the  electric  light  being 
put  up  in  places  where  without  them  the  light 
would  be  impracticable  owing  to  its  great  cost.  The 
electrical  engineer  will  do  well  to  endeavour  to  make 
known  how  simple  and  economical  these  motors  really 
are. — Indian  Engineer,  July  2. 


EDIBLE  WILD  PLANTS. 

Many  of  the  oulicary  herbs  of  former  days  are  no 
longer"  in  use,  simply  because  they  have  been  super, 
seded  by  cultivated  substitutes  of  superior  quality. 
Taking  some  of  the  moresubstantial  kinds  of  vegetables 
of  which  the  wild  progenitors  are  native  and  abunda  t 
in  some  parts  of  this  country — tbe  carrot  and  parsnip, 
for  example — we  find  the  roots  are  exceed ingly  email 
and  their  acrid  properth  s so  much  more  strongly 
developed  as  to  render  them  uneatable  to  the  present 
Briton.  As  for  seakale,  though  the  wild  plant  is  uot 
unwholesome,  there  is  uot  much  of  it  in  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom  (where  it  is  confined  to  the  coast) 
and  the  wild  plant  is  so  different  from  the  succulent 
blanched  product  of  cultivation  that  one  woul  1 only 
eat  it  as  an  antisoorbuTc  in  care  of  extreme  neoeesity. 
Celery,  another  native  plant,  is  not  merely  unwhole- 
some in  a wild  state,  it  i3  absolutely  dangerous 
though  formi  rly  occasionally  used  in  very  small 
quantities,  according  to  the  herbals,  for  flavouring 
soups.  Other  instances  might  be  given,  but  < ur  object 
is  to  poiut  out  that,  so  long  as  we  cau  obtain  culti- 
vated vegetables,  wild  produce  will  not,  in  a general 
way,  tempt  us,  because  cultivation  improves  the  quality 
of  the  vegetable  to  a remarkable  degree.  Cultivation 
relieves  the  p!aut  from  ail  struggle  for  existence,  and 
supplies  the  conditions  (or  quick  growth  and  generous 
nutrition,  so  that  the  cultivated  vegetable  is  almost  in- 
variably preferable  to  tbe  wild.  Apart  from  this  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a large  number  of  vegetables  wonld 
afford  a greater  variety  for  the  table  tbau  we  already 
possess  — greater  variety  we  mean  iu  regard  to  their 
flavour  and  henlth-giviog  properties,  to  say  nothiug  of 
their  nutriiive  value.  Take  the  cruoiferse  for  example. 

When  we  realise  that  the  turnip,  oabbage,  cauliflower, 
kale,  rtdish  and  crese,  in  all  their  manifold  varieties, 
belong  to  this  natural  order,  and  that  italso  supplies 
the  coudiments  mustard  and  horseradish,  beeid<  a a 
number  of  less  familiar  articles  of  diet,  we  can  the 
more  readily  understand,  that,  although  there  are 
numerous  other  members  of  thi  same  order  that  are 
equally  ai  who'esome,  aud  might,  under  cultivation, 
ba  equally  as  toothsome,  the  chances  of  a distinct  new 
flavour  being  added  are  small.  It  is  pood  to  know, 
however,  in  the  absence  of  the  cultivated  plant  that 
there  sromany  wbd  plants  whioh  might  he  substituted. 
How  these  plants  are  to  bo  distinguished  caDn  t be 
conveyed  in  a sho-t.  article.  Indeed  personal  teaching 
is  the  only  aafo  and  trustworthy  guide.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  nearly  all  members  aye  innoououe,  if  not  really 


wbolefome.  Winter  cress  (Barbarea  vulgaris),  a com- 
mon plant  in  hedgerows,  famishes  a good  salad  iu 
early  spring,  when  there  is  little  in  the  garden  except 
under  glass.  In  Sweden  it  is  toiled  and  eaten  as  a 
vegetable,  and  it  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  extreme 
hardiness.  The  marsh  samphire  (Salicornia  herbacea)  is 
an  excellent  wild  vegetable,  and  where  it  is  abundant, 
as  ou  theshores  of  the  Wash,  it  is  collected  and  sold 
by  itinerant  vendors,  at  a rate  that  must  bring  many 
shillings  into  their  pockets.  But  of  all  the  wild  plants 
that  bave  a ouliuary  reputation,  the  common  etinging- 
cetlle  is  the  commonest  and  most  generally  diffused, 
growing  in  waste  places  and  by  roadsides  in  snob 
abundance  that  a mess  of  it  may  easily  be  procured, 
though  this  would  not  long  be  the  case  did  all  the 
villagers  understand  its  value  as  a pot  beib-  For- 
merly it  was  cultivated,  and  in  Scotland,  on  good 
authority,  “ it  was  the  practice  to  force  nettles  for 
early  kail.’’  la  some  districts  tbe  practice  of  eating 
nettles  ha3  survived,  and  in  ethers  it  has  been 
revived,  but  not  usually  by  the  poorer  people,  who 
are  often  more  fastidious  in  such  matters  than  their 
well-to-do  neighbours.  From  actual  experience  we 
can  strongly  recommend  the  nettle  as  a whoLg’  me 
and  agreeable  vegetable,  and  we  also  recommend  it 
because  everybody  knows  what  a stincing-mUle  is, 
and  there  is  no  risk  of  mistaking  a dangerous  plant 
for  ir.  Dead  nettles  do  not  sfi"g,  and  their  o lour 
is  strong  and  disagreeable.  For  cooking,  nettles 
should  be  taken  while  young,  or  when  they  are 
grown  up  only  the  tips  should  be  taken,  and  spring 
is  the  best  time-  Boiled  in  a small  quantity  of 
water  until  tender,  and  served  with  a little  butter, 
pepper,  and  salt,  nettles  are  at  least  a good  sub- 
stitute for  spinach,  if  not  qnite  equal  in  flavour, 
though  some  persons  aver  that  they  are  not  inferior  in 
this  respect.  Equally  as  good,  but  not  often  found 
in  quauti  y in  a wild  state,  are  the  shoots  of  tbe 
common  bop,  when  from  six  inches  to  a feot  out  of 
the  ground,  or  the  tips  of  the  older  Bhoots.  But  we 
can  ouly  repeat  that  the  supply  of  wholesome  wild 
vegetables  is  very  limited;  whilst  uncultivated  or 
badly  cultivated  land  is  almost  unlimited,  and  the 
only  remedy  we  have  to  suggest  for  the  alleged 
scarcity  of  vegetables  in  the  country  is  the  extension 
of  the  allotment  system  and  the  encouragement  of 
gardening  generally. — British  Medical  Journal. 


American  Sticklac. — According  to  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  trees  of  the  etinkwcod  and  acacia  variety 
infested  with  insects  of  the  Bame  character  as 
those  whioh  in  Asia  produce  the  atioklac  of  com- 
merce, have  recently  been  discovered  to  exist  in 
great  profusion  in  the  South-Western  States  from 
Utah  to  Mexico,  and  from  the  Colorado  Desert  to 
Texas.  It  is  believed  that  with  a proper  system 
of  cultivation  these  “valuable  bugs”  oould  be 
propagated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  America 
independent  of  the  Old  World  for  her  sticklac  and 
shellao  supplies. — Chemist  and  Druggist,  June  llth. 

Insecticides. — The  following  notes  by  Dr.  J.  C. 
Neal,  the  entomologist  to  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  Florida,  U.  S.  A.,  will  be  found  of  interest: — 
Nothing  has  been  done  in  practical  entomology 
that  has  shown  better  results  than  the  use  of 
emulsions  containing  kerosene  or  insoluble  poison 
held  in  suspension,  and  their  application  to  infected 
plants  in  a fine  spray  by  various  atomisers  and 
spray  pumps»  With  one  of  these  machines,  an 
inseetioide  oan  be  brought  into  contact  with  the 
insect,  and  its  feeding  ground  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  poison.  It  is  needful  that  the  spray  be  very 
fine,  and  that  it  be  applied  with  force  to  reach 
every  infected  part  or  the  hiding-plaoes  of  insects. 
For  cases  like  infected  buildings,  as  chicken-houses, 
that  are  usually  very  difficult  to  keep  olear  of 
mites  and  tick  fleas,  the  spray  of  oarbolised  white- 
wash, tobaooo,  kerosene,  oil  of  tansy,  &c.,  is  easily 
applied. — Indian  Agriculturist,  June  llth. 
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FROM  THE  METROPOLIS. 

London,  July,  1. 

. Mining  and  Minerals  in  Ceylon. 

Soon  after  the  readiDg  of  my  paper  before  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  I had  a request  from  the 
Editor  of  the  Mining  Journal  (one  of  the 
leading  metropolitan  authorities  in  its  department, 
whose  head  offiae  is  in  Finch  Lane  close  to  the 
Royal  Exchange)  asking  me  for  more  detailed 
information  about  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
coloDy,  and  if  I would  consent  to  be  “ interviewed  ” 
and  to  give  a photograph  for  engraving  to  accom- 
pany the  letterpress.  There  could  not  well  be  a 
refusal,  especially  as  the  editor,  a namesake  from 
the  Lothians,  had  been  acoustomed,  when  connected 
with  another  journal,  to  review  our  Ceylon  Hand- 
books and  Manuals.  The  result  appeared  in  the 
Mining  Journal  of  last  Saturday,  June  25th  ; but 
owing  to  the  exigencies  of  spaoe,  the  reporter’s 
notes  of  my  remarks  on  our  minerals  had  to  be 
much  compressed,  so  making  them  appear  rather 
deficient  and  disconnected.  The  editor  has  done 
his  part  in  a flattering  way  giving  all  the  personal 
details  whioh  he  insisted  on  learning,  but,  alas  ! when 
he  says  the  engraving  is  a good  likeness,  he  is  the 
reverse  of  flattering,  for  it  is  rather  a smudge. 
On  the  other  hand  a sketch  of  a gem-digger’s 
hut  and  working-place  by  our  friend,  Mr.  John 
Dent  Young,  which  I found  among  my  papers— in- 
tended with  others  some  day  for  the  Graphic , has 
been  rather  well  clone.  I have  ordered  blocks  of  the 
engravings  to  be  forwarded  to  you,  for  whioh  perhaps 
you  may  with  the  letterpress  (now  sent)  be  able 
to  find  a place  in  one  of  your  Supplements — the 
Literary  or  Household  RegisUr. 

In  this  connection  I had  the  opportunity  this 
week,  during  a call  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  E.  T. 
Delmege,  of  learning  from  that  gentleman  the 
disgust  with  which  he  regarded  the  inadequate 
operations,  feeble  enterprize  and  final  collapse  of  the 

BAKWANA  GEM-DIGGING  COMPANY* 

Whioh  he  originally  promoted,  but  from  whioh  he 
retired  when  he  saw  a full  use  was  not  to  be  made  of 
machinery  and  other  resources.  Mr.  Delmege  said 
that  at  the  time  the  Company  gave  up,  there 
was  in  his  opinion  ample  encouragement  with  a 
further  call  of  capital  to  prosecute  both  gem  and 
plumbago  digging  aDd  a trade  also  in  mica  sheets, 
and,  if  I understand  aright,  there  was  machinery 
on  the  spot  or  on  the  way  out,  which  had  not 
been  applied.  In  proof  of  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  there  was  the  fact,  contained  in  a letter 
just  reoeived  from  Ceylon,  that  the  lessees  of  the 
Everton  diggings  (from  the  Company  ?)  were 
getting  handsome  returns  every  month.  It-  is  a 
great  pity  that  this  opportunity  of  doing  justice 
to  our  gemming  industry  by  the  application  of 
European  machinery  and  the  most  recent  improve- 
ments was  lost.  Nothing  is  heard  at  present  of  the 
Syndicate  for  which  Mr.  Barrington- Brown  reported. 
And  yet,  as  Mr.  Delmege  rather  bitterly  re- 
marked, even  in  the  most  depressed  times,  many 
money  is  found  in  London  for  gold  mines  in  strange 
lands  where  there  is  no  gold— as  for  ruby  mines 
in  out-of-the-way  uncertain  regions — while  for  the 
development  of  an  established  industry  in  one  of 
our  best-known  and  most  aooessible  colonies,  every 
shilling  is  grudged  by  the  British  capitalist. 

I learned  here  of  the  present  great  depression  in 

COCONUT-OIL, 

the  prioe  of  whioh  has  fallen  to  less  than 
one-half  that  which  prevailed  thirty  or  twenty 
years  ago,  and  with  no  immediate  prospeot  of 
retrieval.  Mr.  Delmege  is  rather  proud  though, 

SI 


and  with  some  reason,  of  what  the  Company  he  is 
connected  with — 

“ THE  CEYLON  TEA  GROWERS,  LD." 

(•‘  Kangani  Brand”),  managed  by  Mr.  Hutohinson — 
has  done  to  promote  the  consumption  of  pure 
Ceylon  Tea.  All  suoh  Companies  and  Firms  like 
Messrs.  Shand  & Haldane,  the  Ceylon  Pure 
Produce  Company  of  which  I have  already  written, 
deserve  specially  well  of  the  Ceylon  tea  planters,  as 
contrasted  with  Lipton’s,  Mazawattee  or  other  con- 
cerns whioh  deal  ohiefly  in  “ blends,”  The  “ .0. 
T.  G.  Co.”  had  first  got  up  a very  neat  prioe  list 
in  French  for  guaranteed  pure  Ceylon  tea  and  0000a 
with  prices  stated,  which  ought  clearly  to  tempt 
French  hotels  and  households.  Mr.  Delmege  is  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  South  of  France,  Nice, 
Cannes,  &c.,  that  he  has  been  able  to  make  our 
teas  and  cocoas  well-known  there.  That  the  Com- 
pany gives  a good  article  at  the  minimum  of  profit 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  its  satisfactory  dividend 
last  year  was  earned  through  an  average  profit 
over  all  the  tea  sold  of  only  T\ths  of  a penny 
per  lb.  May  all  such  Tea  Growers  and  Pure 
Produce  Companies  and  Firms  go  on  growing  and 
prospering,  will  be  the  hearty  wish  I feel  sure  of 
every  Ceylon  planter. 

MR.  T.  CHRISTY 

of  Drugs  and  New  Produots  fame — who,  by  the 
way,  belongs  to  a family  closely  oonneoted  with, 
as  he  himself  is  a member  of  the  “ Society  of 
Friends” — I learned  some  curiouB  faots  about  the 
raw  product  used  by  the  great  chemists  for  the 
manufacture  of 

“ CAFFEINE.” 

This  is  ohiefly  tea,  the  sweepings  and  re- 
fuse apparently,  for  it  is  bought  at  about 
£2  a ton  and  the  Messrs.  Howard  aloDe  are  sup- 
posed to  use  about  9 tons  a week ; the  Messrs. 
Behringer  and  others  no  doubt  get  as  much  more. 
Now,  where  does  all  this  tea  eome  from  ? The 
“ Caffeine”  is  sold  at  about  7s  a lb.  Asked  about 
its  use,  Mr,  Christy  mentions  it  is  beooming 
very  valuable  to  Dentists:  it  is  an  absorbent,  a 
nerve  tonio  and  a sedative  almost  approaohing  to 
an  anaesthetic.  It  has  the  property  of  rapidly 
hardening  the  gum,  and  is  much  less  of  an 
irritant  than  cocaine.  Mr.  Christy  also  mentioned 
that  a large  demand  for 


KOLANDT 

in  various  forms  was  springing  up  on  the  Con* 
tinent — he  sends  to  Germany  as  muoh  as  6 
or  7 tons  a week,  I think  he  said.  Some 
experiments  recently  made  among  the  mili- 
tary in  Vienna  in  doing  without  ordinary 
ratious  for  24  or  more  hours  are  believed 
to  be  explained  by  the  use  of  kolanut,  and 
if  so  may  develop  an  extraordinary  demand. 
Ceylon  planters,  in  searoh  of  a new  and  paying  pro- 
duct, ought  once  again  to  turn  attention  to  kolanut. 
-*■ 

MR.  JOHN  HUGHES  ON  SHODDY  AS  A 
MANURE. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Planters’  Association  sends 
us  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  John  Hughes, 
London,  Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Planters’  As- 
sociation of  Ceylon,  ransmitting  a pamphlet  in  the 
Agricultural  Value  of  Shoddy 


Copy.  Analytical  Laboratory,  79  Mark  Lane, 

, , London,  E.C.,  June  8th,  1892. 

Alexander  Philip,  Esq.,  Kandy,  Ceylon. 

Dear  Sir, — I send  you  a few  copies  of  my  paper  on 
the  Agricultural  value  of  Shoddy  which  if  you  will 
kindly  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  members  of  your 
Association,  some  of  them  may  be  glad  to  have  a 
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copy  for  reference.  The  paper  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  Field  for  the  special  notice  of  Hop 
growers  in  Kent,  Sussex  and  Worcester.  It  was  re- 
published however  in  the  Ceylon  Observer,  and  judging 
from  the  letters  of  inquiry  I have  received  seems  to 
have  attracted  some  interest,  indeed  already  a trial 
shipment  has  been  sent  out  by  the  “ Clan  McIntyre' 
which  I see  arrived  at  Colombo  in  the  6th  inst. — 
Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  John  Hughes. 

SOUTH  WYNAAD  NOTES. 

(from  our  own  correspondent.) 

At  last  the  monsoon  has  condescended  to  look  us 
up,  but  quite  in  the  most  lady-like  manner.  No  bluster 
or  fuss,  just  a gentle  drip,  drip,  from  morning  till 
night,  and  again  from  night  till  morning.  Perfect 
planting  weather.  There  is  a very  brisk  demand  for 
plants,  Liberian,  Ledgers,  and  tea,  and  great  energy 
in  putting  them  out.  All  last  month  we  had  lovely 
weather  speaking  from  a personal  comfort  view,  and 
no  end  of  good  work  was  done  in  weeding,  pruning, 
and  manuring.  We  had  little  or  no  rain  all  through 
June,  and  therefore  obtained  the  full  benefit  of  any 
amount  of  Cherma  labour,  so  that  the  estates  pretty 
generally  look  wonderfully  clean  and  tidy  for  the  time 
of  year.  Leaf  disease  is  beginning  to  show  up,  I re- 
gret to  say,  even  with  the  small  rainfall  we  have  had, 
and  there  will  probably  be  a sharp  attack  on  before 
this  month  is  over.  But  we  are  thankful  for  the 
respite  we  have  enjoyed  and  which  we  may  hope  will 
help  the  trees  to  mature  their  crop.  The  show  of 
new  wood  is  splendid,  stronger  and  healthier  in 
appearance  than  I have  seen  it  for  some  years.  The 
berries,  too,  are  far  more  developed  than  they  were 
this  time  last  year. 

Our  Canarese  are  taking  it  easy,  and  drifting  in  as 
slowly  as  they  possibly  can.  They  like  to  arrive  after  all 
the  bad  weather,  just  in  time  for  the  light  pleasant 
picking  work,  utterly  regardless,  of  course,  of  contracts 
and  advances.  The  Chermas  flock  down  to  the  coast 
for  one  of  their  feasts  next  week,  and  we  shall  see 
them  no  more  for  another  fortnight  at  least.  As  it 
happens,  they  will  have  timed  their  departure  well, 
a3  in  all  probability  our  “ big  burst  ” is  not  far  off, 
and  while  that  lasts,  next  to  no  work  can  be  done. 

It  seems  a pity  that  all  the  lovely  weather  we 
have  had  lately,  has  not  been  more  utilised  to  repair 
and  generally  do  up  the  fine  imperial  road  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  us.  The  side  drains  are  only 
partially  cleared,  the  hedge  rows  rampant  in  unchecked 
luxuriance  of  lantana  ; undeniable  cart  ruts  are  to 
be  met  with,  and  the  grass  has  encroached  so  much 
that  our  Imperial  road  looks  more  like  a Devonshire 
lane  1 And  this  is  all  the  more  visible  in  contrast 
with  the  magnificence  of  our  new  bridges,  which 
really  are  quite  too  splendid  ! 

St.  Louis  asks  me  a question  anent  tea  cultivation 
in  Wynaad,  which  I find  it  not  too  easy  to  answer. 
“ Why  have  the  companies,  hinted  at  some  six  months 
nr  so  ago,  come  to  nothing?”  Well,  as  far  as  I can 
judge,  not  being  personally  concerned,  I should  say 
it  was  a case  of  Mr.  Muchafraid  wandering  about 
the  gardens  of  Giant  Despair.  The  promoters  of  the 
roposed  companies  were  probably  sanguine  enough, 
nowing  the  exceptional  advantages  which  Wynaad 
offered  for  tea  enterprise.  But,  the  gentle  public,  not 
to  say  “ the  city,”  loved  not  the  name  of  Wynaad. 
Said  they  (and  not  unnaturally),  “ It  is  there,  it  is 
there,  my  child,”  that  we  dropped  our  money  on 
oreless  gold  mines  and  cropless  Arabica;  we  do  not 
care  to  burn  our  fingers  yet  again  in  that  speculative 
.cauldron.” 

Then  Ceylon  stood  in  our  way:  Ceylon  with  its  un- 
limited talent  for  swamping  every  market,  Ceylon  backed 
up  by  aNidas  of  its  own,  smashing  itself  with  Arabica, 
to  pick  itself  up  again  with  cinchona,  down  again 
with  that,  nevei'  mind,  plenty  more  money  where  the 
rest  came  from,  and  cardamoms  and  tea  follow. 
Then  arises  the  cry,  Ceylon  will  swamp  the  tea 
market,  what  is  the  use  of  forming  new  companies  in 
India?  And  so  the  “much  afraids”  gave  it  up.  I do 
pot  myself  think  that  we  need  be  discouraged  by  this. 


As  you  know,  tea  is  being  planted  in  Wynaad  on  a 
rapidly  increasing  scale  ; there  is  nothing  which  suc- 
ceeds like  success,  and  I have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  when  a few  years  hence  it  is  proved  by  sound 
practical  experiment  tea  of  the  best  quality  can  be 
made  to  pay  here,  that  fresh  companies  will  be  formed, 
and  capital  introduced,  which  will  restore  the  pros- 
perity cf  Wynaad,  I do  not  think  that  those  who  are 
now  planting  are  likely  to  fall  into  the  lamentable 
error  of  employing  any  but  the  very  best  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  their  tea.  This  mistake  has 
been  made  formerly,  and  the  result  of  it  has  been  that 
whilst  the  tea,  fresh  from  the  factory,  was  delicious, 
it  would  not  keep,  owing  to  insufficient  drying.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  tea  here  is  far  more  full  of  sap 
than  that  grown  at  a higher  altitude,  and  therefore 
exceptional  care  is  required  in  having  the  leaf 
thoroughly  dried.  This,  even  with  exceptional  care, 
is  next  to  impossible  if  the  machinery  is  inefficient, 
so  that  it  is  really  bad  economy  to  hesitate  on  the 
subject.  I know  that  nothing  but  the  best  jats  are 
now  being  planted.  There  is  no  fear  that  our 
soil  will  fail  them.  Tea  here  grows  most  lux- 
uriantly, and  does  not  seem  to  be  troubled  by 
diseases  of  blights.  Given,  therefore,  that  the 

raw  material  is  excellent,  the  machinery  perfect, 
and  the  manipulation  thoroughly  ski  ie«i , we  are  surely 
bound  to  place  in  the  market  such  »n  article  as  will 
obtain  favourable  notice,  both  for  itself  and  for  the 
district  in  which  it  has  been  grown.  Later  on  I 
propose  sending  you  an  outline  of  the  available  land 
suitable  for  tea  in  this  ami  neighbouring  districts, 
with  any  notes  of  interest,  which  I may  gather  about 
them. 

In  another  of  St.  Louis’  Dotes  there  is  a query  from 
“Bones  aDd  I,”  on  the  subject  of  Bone  and  Poonac, 
to  which  I venture  a reply.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  reaBon  why  “Bone  aod  Poonac”  has  been  abused 
by  some,  and  is  said  to  do  more  barm  than  good,  is 
because  its  use  has  not  been  continued.  Poonac,  the 
active  part  of  it,  is  “nitrogenous,”  and  as  such,  forces 
the  coffee  tree  or  stimulates  it  iDto  an  increased  life 
and  production  of  branch  and  leaf.  The  bone  provides 
many  of  the  constituents  of  the  berry,  and  the  tree 
only  takes  up  just  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  the 
development  of  the  berries,  which  the  other  manure 
has  brought  to  birth.  Anything  over  will  remain  in 
the  soil.  But  under  a tropical  clime  the  force  of  the 
poonac  manure  is  soon  spent,  aod  if  the  dose  is  not 
repeated,  a vast  mass  of  rootlets  and  corresponding 
branohes  are  brought  to  life,  only  to  find  themselves 
turned  out  into  a hard  cold  world,  with  no  delicate 
foot  left  to  beep  them  going ; so  they  dwindle 
away  and  die,  and  the  last  state  of  those  trees  is 
wor^e  than  their  first.  No,  the  dose  must  be  repeated 
every  year,  and  well  dug  in  and  mixed  with  the  soil,  so 
that  the  roots  may  not  find  it  all  at  once  and  so  reap  the 
fruit  of  greediness;  let  them  feel  about  for  it  and  spread 
themselves  ard  get  other  nourishment,  by  the  way,  and 
a good  hold  of  the  oil.  Two  parts  of  poonac  to 
one  cf  bone  (aod  not  half  and  half  which  is  simply 
a waste  of  bone)  is  the  usual  mixture,  and  a lb.  of 
this  is  quite  sufficient  for  each  tree.  But  remember 
that  it  must  be  well  dug  in  and  thoroughly  mixed. 
In  Soutn  Wynaad,  poonac  and  bone  can  be 

brought  up  from  tbe  coast,  and  applied  to  the 
trees  for  about  R70  a ton,  which  will  do  an 
acre  and  a third,  and  will  give  muoh  more  than  its  worth 
in  crop,  but  the  application  must  be  annual,  and  I 
fanoy  from  what  “ Bones  and  I ” wrote  on  the  subject, 
that  herein  he  failed  and  so  blamed  the  manure, 
unfairly.  I give  my  opinion  from  many  years’ 
experience,  and  trust  that  it  may  be  found  satis- 
factory. 

An  association  meeting  was  held  at  Mappanddy 
yesterday,  an'd  a very  fair  number  of  members 
assembled  considering  the  state  of  the  weather.  There 
was  a loDg  discussion  about  the  “ Planting  member  of 
Council”  question.  There  were  several  other  subjects 
entered  upoD,  and  it  is  evident  that  we  and  our 
Ooorg  brethren  cannot  quite  agree  upon  the  re- 
gistration of  Canarese  Maistries.  The  reason  of  which 
is,  perhaps  not  difficult  to  understand  !— Madras 
1 Times,  July  13th, 
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LIBERIAN  COFFEE  IN  SINGAPORE 
AND  JOHORE. 

When  I heard  that  circumstances  had  caused  the 
LooDcboo  coffee  estate  in  Johore  to  be  thrown  on 
the  market,  I thought  ‘‘for  sure”  that  some  one 
interested  in  planting  aQd  having  the  pen  of  a ready 
writer  would  have  come  forward,  either  with  a sort 
of  review  of  the  planting  enterprise  in  these  parts, 
or  to  try  to  prove  extenuating  circumstances  in  the 
case  of  Loonchoo.  “Condemn  it  all,  sir,  if  it  is  as 
fine  a place  as  you  make  out,  why  the  Hades  is  it 
thrown  on  the  market  like  this  ?”  Well,  just  now  1 
do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  Loonchoo  question,  but 
to  take  as  it  were,  a back  look  over  the  planting 
enterprise  in  these  parts  since  the  first  run  on  coffee 
took  place  in  Johore,  some  eleven  years  ago,  there  or 
thereby.  The  orignal  men  undoubtedly  went  into  the 
thing  with  too  sanguine  views  and  of  ail  things  in  the 
world  they  overlooked  the — in  planting  matters — al- 
mighty considerations  of  Labour.  Land,  Land,  Land. 
Once  the  Land  was  secured  where  lay  the  difficulty  ? 
Aye,  there  was  tha  crux.  They  were  too  cock-sure  of 
securing  there  all  supply  of  coolies  from  Ceylon  and 
South  India.  There  two  th'ngs  occurred.  First  Rama 
Swamy,  who  had  salaamed  to  master,  | and  promised 
to  follow  him  all  over  the  world,  did  not  see  it  in 
the  same  light  when  he  was  asked  to  redeem  his 
promise  and  follow.  Secondly  Madras  says  “ No,  no. 
We  expect  a famine.  We  must  keep  our  ryots  hero 
to  begin  with.  Though  I have  had  but  little  trouble 
with  labour  myself,  I must  say  that  I feel  very 
strongly  on  the  labour  question.  The  attitude  of  the 
Madras  Government  (which  has  beeD  described  by  a 
personge  in  Singapore  as  “the  most  effete  adminis- 
tration in  the  East,”)  is  to  me  incomprehensible.  I 
honestly  believe  that  a Madras  official  would  rathtr 
report  20,000  deaths  from  famine  in  India  than  20irom 
fever  in  Johore.  * Of  course  officials  would  deny  the 
soft  impeachment  with  a bland  and  smiling  face  ; but 
past  history  tells  a tale  “ which  nobody  can  deny.”  It 
is  not  strange  that  hitherto  no  signal  success  has 
been  scored  in  planting  at  this  end  of  the  Peninsula. 
With  new  land  and  new  labour  the  first  planters 
could  but  look  for  pionoer’s  luck.  They  got  it,  and 
we  Dow  are  wise  in  the  light  of  past  events.  With 
two  exceptions,  the  writer  knows  every  coffee  estate 
in  Singapore  and  Johore  ; at  the  present  t;me  oue 
and  all  are  looking  well.  Most  have  a first-class  crop 
ou  them  this  year ; and  all  have  had  splendid 
blossoms  for  1893.  All  the  plantations  have  improved 
of  late  ; and  three  which  he  has  recently  had 
occasion  to  visit  after  a considerable  lapse  of  time 
have  come  forward  in  a way  that  is  absolutely 
marvellous. 

The  future  of  this  part  of  the  world  is  an  agri- 
cultural one,  and  Coffee  is  the  cult. 

W.  T.  M’K. 

— S.  F.  Press. 


TEA  IN  CHINA. 

Foochow,  June  25th. 

We  have  it  on  the  best  authority  that  the  second 
crop  of  tea  will  be  astonishingly  small  this  season, 
and  the  information  is  confirmed  as  regards  sup- 
plies from  the  Paklum  and  Panyong  districts,  the 
heavy  rains  having  interfered  with  the  piclring. 
At  the  same  time  shortness,  from  a variety  of  causes, 
is  reported  all  round,  especially  of  tea  above  com- 
mon. Taken  altogether,  the  news  from  the  country 
seems  to  point  to  a small  and  poor  second  crop. 

We  have  often  referred  to  the  abuse  practised  by 
the  likin  runners  in  collecting  this  tax  on  tea  up- 
country.  There  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  their 
extortion.  From  an  extra  impost,  or  squeeze,  of 
fifty  per  cent,  levied  last  year  over  the  tariff,  we  know  of 

* It  is  such  wild,  inconsiderate,  utterly  incorrect 
statements  which  are  calculated  to  prejudice  officials 
against  planters.  It  is  the  sacred  duty  of  the  Madras 
Government  and  officials  to  secure  just  and  kind 
treatment  for  their  people  ; and  that  assured  they 
favour  emigration.— Ed.  T.A. 


sixty  per  cent,  extra  having  been  demanded  this  year. 
We  have  the  fact  from  one  of  the  sufferers,  whose 
name  we  would  mention  but  for  the  certainty  that 
he  and  his  family  would  suffer  from  the  consequences. 
There  is  apparently  no  redress. 

If  the  squeeze  is  objected  to,  the  boats  are  simply 
detained  at  the  likin  barrier,  and,  as  all  the  teamen 
are  anxious  to  get  their  first  crop  teas  down  to 
market  as  quickly  as  possible,  there  is  no  other  course 
open  to  them  than  to  submit.  Some  day,  however, 
it  will  be  resisted  just  as  the  squeeze  on  salt  duty 
at  Tek  Hwa  was  resisted  last  year,  and  there  will  be 
a repetition  of  the  rioting  which  took  place  there,  if 
these  illegal  imposts  are  peristed  in. 

Particular  enquiries  are  being  made,  we  understand, 
by  unknown  men  as  to  the  results  of  the  teamen’s 
ventures  this  season.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
those  enquiries  are  being  made  for  the  information  of 
the  authorities,  who  it  is  known  have  to  furnish 
Peking  with  the  local  reasons  if  any,  of  the  decline 
of  the  trade. 

The  steamer  “ Taiyuan  ” leaves  tomorrow  morning 
(3rd  July)  for  Melbourne  and  the  “ Menmuir”  on 
Tuesday  morning  for  Sydney  with  the  first  of  the  new 
season’s  tea.  We  had  heard  casually  that  tea  was 
cheap  and  we  were  wondering  how  this  came  about 
in  the  face  of  a lessened  supply  and  a larger  demand. 
Native  teamen  of  our  acquaintance  have  explained  it 
to  us  in  the  following  words : — “ Too  muchee  talkee 
talkee  sellum  that  tea  that  Australian  man  just  now ; 
too  muchee  talkee  talkee.”  It  is  all  very  well,  they 
added,  for  them  to  be  cautious  and  buy  carefully, 
but  the  pressure  all  buyers  have  brought  to  bear  this 
season,  and  especially  the  Australian  buyers,  to  keep 
prices  down  is  remarkable  and  contrary  to  all  pre- 
cedent ; the  consequence  is  we  have  not  done  nearly 
so  well  as  we  might  have  done.  This  charge  of 
illiberality  on  the  part  of  buyers  leads  us  to  hope 
that  what  we  heard  about  the  cheapness  of  tea  is 
really  true,  and  that  shippers  will  reap  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  it . — Echo. 

Hankow. — The  Hupao  says : — The  tea  business  at 
Hankow  has  been  very  discouraging  this  year  and 
merchants  dealing  in  this  article  have  all  suffered 
losses.  Formerly  a dozen  or  more  large  steamers 
called  at  that  port  for  tea,  but  there  have  only  been 
five  or  six  this  season  that  were  loaded  with  this 
cargo.  The  falling  off  of  this  trade  is  attributed  to 
the  strong  competition  of  Ceylon  tea. 

The  following  ere  the  Hankow  Tea  Statistics  at 
dale,  compared  with  the  corresponding  number  of 
days  from  the  opening  of  last  eeason,  viz.,  46 
days  ; 20th  June,  1892  : — 


1892. 

1891. 

Hankow  Tea 

J-Cbests. 

J-Ohests. 

Settlements.. 

Shipments  to  Shanghai  on 

444,070 

477,060 

Native  account 

— 

139 

Stock 

46,500 

53,780 

Arrivals 

490,570 

530,979 

1892. 

1821. 

Kiukiang  Tea 

J-Obestp. 

i-Chests. 

Settlements... 

Shipments  to  Shanghai  on 

202,250 

308,296 

Native  account 

— 

— 

Stock 

28,800 

18,960 

Arrivals 

232,110 

327,258 

The  entire  business  to 

date  as  compared  with 

the  same  number  of  days  last  year  is 

aB  under : — 

1892. 

1891. 

^-Chests. 

^-Chests. 

For  London  and  America... 

278,000 

254.000 

For  Russia  . . 

360  320 

531,356 

. 

m 

647,320 

785,356 

— Overland  China  Mail.  June  29, 
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COFFEE  NOTES. 

The  eoffee  of  Nicaragua  is  greatly  improving  in 
quality.  It  is  far  superior  to  Brazilian  coffee.  In 
the  department  of  Matagalp®  there  are  2,000,000 
aorea  which  will  soon  annually  produce  ten  million 
pounds  of  superior  ooffee.— American  Agriculturist. 

An  employe  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1607,  Mr. 
William  Keeling,  is  believed  to  be  the  first  among 
English  navigators  to  mention  coffee.  He  first  met 
with  it  in  the  island  of  “ Soootora,”  and  thus  describes 
it:  “The  people  have  for  entertainment  a thing  called 
“ Oobo,”  which  is  a black,  bitter  drink  they  make 
from  a berry  brought  from"  Mecca”;  this  they  sup- 
very  hot,  and  it  is  reckoned  good  for  the  head  and 
stomach. ”—Rio  News. 


JOKAI  TEA  COMPANY. 

SATISFACTORY  RESULTS  IN  A YEAR  OF  DIFFICULTY  — 
THE  ESTIMATES. 

The  twelfth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Jokai 
(Assam)  Tea  Company,  Limited,  was  held  yesterday, 
at  the  offices,  14,  St.  Mary-axe,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  J.  Berry  White  (the  chairman  of  the  company). 

The  Socretary  (Mr.  Henry  Earnshaw)  read  the 
notice  convening  the  meeting.  The  report  and  aooounts 
were  taken  as  read. 

The  Chairman  said  : Gentlemen,  before  making  any 
remarks  on  the  figures  in  the  report,  I wish  to  explain 
that  the  delay  in  issuing  it  and  the  date  of  this  meeting 
have  been  caused  by  our  resolution  to  sell  every  ounce 
of  the  crop  annually  before  making  up  the  accounts  so 
that  none  of  the  figures  need  be  based  on  estimate. 
Last  year  I told  you,  with  truth,  that  the  report  they 
submitted  was  not  only  a record  of  the  best  year’s 
transactions  we  ever  had,  but  was,  I believe,  taking  it 
all  in  all,  the  most  favourable  account  ever  made  by 
any  Indian  tea  company.  Well,  gentlemen,  there  are 
fat  years  and  lean  years,  and  the  year  just  past  had 
belonged  to  the  lean  variety,  although  we  have  a 
fairly  satisfactory  record  to  place  before  you.  We 
have  throughout  the  year  been  attended  by  a 
series  of  misfortunes.  First  of  all,  the  produce  we 
held  over  from  last  year,  aud  which  was  most  cautiously 
valued — so  cautiously,  indeed,  that  I fully  expected 
it  would  realise  more  than  £1,000  over  the  valua- 
tion— resulted  in  a loss  of  £1,657  13s  9d.  No  one  can 
be  blamed  for  this,  as  the  produce  consisted  chiefly 
of  fine  teas,  aDd  within  an  interval  of  a few  days 
an  unexpected  drop  took  place  in  the  value  of  this 
class  of  tea.  We  were  not  the  only  sufferers.  The 
most  experienced  and  astute  wholesale  dealers  in 
Mincing-lane,  who  are  supposed  to  be  even  more  olosely 
in  touch  with  the  market  than  we  are  were  far  heavier 
sufferers  than  ourselves.  We  then  sustained  a con- 
siderable loss  by  the  wreck  of  a river  vessel  in  wkioh 
was  a quantity  of  our  most  valuable  teas,  which  were 
insured  at  the  average  value  of  our  whole  crop,  and 
which  in  this  particular  shipment  was  fully  33  per 
cent  below  the  real  value.  We  then  met  with  the 
culminating  disaster  in  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the 
factory  at  Tippuk.  If  you  will  look  at  the  profits  made 
by  Tippuk  in  the  previous  year  you  will  perceive  that 
the  loss  could  have  been  very  little  under  £5,000.  We 
must  hope  that,  as  we  have  hitherto  been  exceptionally 
fortunate,  no  fresh  disaster  may  occur  for  many  years 
to  come.  Coming  now  to  the  most  important  figures 
in  the  body  of  the  report,  you  will  see  that  the  out-turn 
was  under  the  estimate  by  nearly  100,000  1 b. , the  exact 
figures  being  2,382,0001b.,  against  2,480,000  lb.  The  de- 
ficient rainfall  in  the  autumn  months  wasquitesufficient 
to  account  for  this,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
gardens  in  the  Surma  Valley,  I believe  there  was  no 
tea  concern  in  India  which  did  not  suffer  as  much 
from  the  same  cause.  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to 
know  that  in  a year  of  such  exceptional  drought  as 
prevailed  in  India  last  year  it  was  so  very  little  felt 
in  the  Province  of  Assam.  My  own  conviction  is  that 
we  never  shall  have  a really  serious  drought  iu  that 
provinoe,  owing  to  the  physical  conformation  or  the 
country.  If  our  out-turn  was  under  the  estimates  in 
It  small  degree,  the  expenditure  was  still  smaller  being 


only  £81,000,  against  £89,000  estimated  for.  Our 
gross  income  is  nearly  £106,000,  our  tea  having  sold 
for  a little  over  10|d  per  lb.,  being  183d.  under  last 
year’s  average.  We  should  have  maintained  last 
year’s  average  easily  had  it  not  been  for  the  low 
prices  fetched  by  the  Jamirn,  Joyhing.  and  Subansiri 
divisions  teas.  The  demand  tor  the  various  classes  of 
tea  varies  very  much,  i ot  only  from  season  to  season, 
but  really  from  month  to  month,  and  we  have  hitherto 
tound  it  to  be  the  wisest  course  not  to  confine  our 
output  to  one  quality  only.  While  we  give  a very 
free  hand  to  the  managers,  who,  being  on  the  spot, 
are  best  able  to  judge  what  sort  of  produce  they  can 
turn  out  beet,  we  have  in  central  terms  instructed 
some  managers  to  go  in  for  quantity  and  other 
managers  to  pay  regard  to  quality  alone,  independent 
of  quantity,  and,  as  I have  just  remarked  this  is 
the  most  prudent  course.  But  it  now  appears 
to  us  that  the  time  is  come  for  some  modifica- 
tion of  this  polioy.  The  large  quantities  of 
medium  aud  common  teas  produced  in  several  of 
the  other  tea  districts,  which  are  apparently  in- 
capable in  turning  out  really  fine  tea,  lead  us  to 
believe  that  in  the  future  fine  teas  will  pay  best  in 
Upper  Assam.  We  will,  of  course,  watch  the  market 
attentively  week  by  week,  and  if  any  marked  change 
oocur  we  will  advise  our  managers  by  cable  of  the 
necessity  of  making  an  alteration  in  their  style  of 
pluoking  and  manufacture. 

The  gross  profit  on  the  working  of  the  season 
amounts  to  £25,444  10s  9d,  and,  after  deducting  com- 
missions and  income-tax,  it  leaves  a net  amount  avail- 
able for  distribution  of  £21,586  17s,  from  which  we 
recommend  that  the  usual  dividend  of  10  per  cent 
for  the  year  should  be  paid.  We  have  already  paid 
au  interim  dividend  of  5 per  cent,  in  Deoember  last 
and,  if  you  approve  it,  we  will  pay  the  remaining  5 
p1  r cent,  now,  and  we  will  have  a carry-over  of  nearly 
£1,600.  The  reserve  fund  will  remain  at  the  amount 
it  was  made  up  to  last  year,  namely  £30,000;  but, 
although  it  does  not  come  into  this  year's  account, 
we  have  already  added  to  it  by  the  premium  on  the 
new  issue  of  capital  lately  made.  The  estimates  of  out- 
turn and  expenditure  yon  will  find  in  the  usual  place 
iu  the  report.  They  are  for  2,750.000  lb.  costing 
£100,000  to  nroduce  being  an  average  of  about  8Jd  per 
lb.  for  all  charges  up  to  the  time  of  sale  in  London. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  increased  plucking  area, 
the  estimated  quantity  may  do  considered  small, 
aDd  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  conld  turn  out 
considerably  over  3,000,000  lb.  were  it  not  for  the 
reason  I have  already  told  you,  that  we  have  in- 
structed our  managers  to  pay  more  regard  to  quality 
than  to  quantity.  You  will  perceive  that  we  have 
made  very  considerable  extensions  this  year— over 
365  aoresin  all — the  chief  clearance  being  at  Panitola, 
a division  which  has,  with  the  exception  of  one  year, 
always  given  us  handsome  profits.  This  extension 
and  the  purchase  cf  two  small  gardens  towards  the 
close  of  the  year,  brought  onr  capital  account  np 
to  some  £9,000  over  the  amount  fully  paid  np.  This  ac- 
count has  been  adjusted  by  the  issue  of  1,000  additional 
shares  in  April  lust,  which  with  the  issue  in  pay- 
ment of  the  Wilton  shares,  shows  our  paid-up  capital 
at  the  present  moment  to  be  £231,000.  These  new 
extensions  will,  I believe,  in  the  future,  prove  to  be 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  company's  estates. 
Next  cold  season  we  propose  extending  at  Hukan- 
Pukri.  This  garden,  which  for  some  years  past  has 
produced  the  finest  tea,  not  only  in  the  company, 
hut.  in  all  Assam,  is  at  present  under  300  acres.  The 
existing  fixed  establishment,  both  European  and 
native,  could  work  500  acres  without  any  increase 
id  their  numbers.  We  have  at  last  got  the  Bokel 
Sawmills  iDto  nearly  full  work.  Everything  moves 
very  slowly  in  Assam,  and  the  erection  of  these 
mills  has  taken  nearly  two  years  longer  than  even  I 
had  anticipated.  We  have,  however,  made  a good 
start  by  turning  out  nothing  but  first-class  work. 
Larger  profits  oould  have  been  shown  had  less  atten- 
tion been  paid  to  fineness  and  nicety  of  work  in  the 
boxes,  but  the  reputation  we  have  gained  for  the  best 
work  in  Assam  will  in  the  long  run  prove  more  profit- 
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able.  Tbe  Hukan-Pukri  mill,  like  everything  else  at 
that  factory,  has  done  well.  You  will  be  glad  to  see 
that  we  continue  to  devote  the  utmost  care  to  the 
maintenance  ol  the  health  and  ge  neral  welfare  of  our 
native  labourers.  We  have  spared  no  expense  in  the 
construction  of  improved  and  permanent  houses  for 
them,  in  getting  a thoroughly  reliable  supply  of  pure 
water  laid  down  to  all  the  factories,  and  in  other 
works  for  their  comfort  and  advantage.  The  expen- 
diture on  these  improvements  has  baen  very  costly — 
indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  this  outlay,  we  might  have 
doubled  our  reserve  fund  during  the  last  three  years  ; 
but  all  this  has  now  nearly  cnrne  to  au  end  and  the 
diminution  will  be  shown  in  our  new  yeat’s  accounts. 
The  next  paragraph  in  the  report  refers  to  the  prices 
ruling  during  the  past  year  for  Indian  teas,  and  their 
consumption.  All  teas  brought  fairly  remunerative 
jates  until  the  end  of  October,  when  a change 
Dime  over  the  market.  Fine  teas — that  is,  teas 
bringing  from  Is  3d  to  2s  6d  per  lb.— main- 
tained their  value,  while  medium  and  inferior 
class  teas  fell  quite  25  per  cent,  lower  than  bad 
ever  been  known  before.  In  o'her  words,  Pekoe  and 
Pekoe  Souchong,  which  in  ordinary  times  averaged 
from  10d;  to  13d.,  fell  to  a point  varying  from  4§d.  to 
8d.  As  these  medium  teas  formed  tbe)great  bulk  of 
the  produce  of  the  majority  of  our  divisions,  it  naturally 
affected  our  gross  receipts  very  considerably.  Our 
Jamira  division  barely  covered  expenditure,  and  the 
Subansiri  division  actually  showed  a considerable  lo‘S. 
Even  allowing  for  a normal  tall  in  prices  such  un- 
satisfactory results  were,  I am  sorry  to  say,  due  to 
other  causes,  which  are  remediable,  and  we  will  take 
measures  to  prevent  their  recurrence. 

The  figures  of  the  home  consumption  are  for  each 
year  from  January  1 to  December  31,  and  for  1891 
do  Dot  appear  to  be  very  satisfactory  for  Indian  tuas, 
and  show  a Blight  falling  off  in  consumption  ; but 
since  then,  for  the  five  months  ended  May  31,  a great 
increase  in  consumption,  amounting  to  7,000,000  lb. 
has  ocourred.  The  consumption  of  China  teas  show 
the  usual  steady  decrease.  As  I led  you  to  expect  in  my 
address  last  year,  we  have  continued  our  policy  of 
annexation.  The  two  small  gardens  we  have  acquired 
on  the  North  Bank  are  notof  much  account,  and  were 
so  much  neglected  that  they  will  require  expe  sive 
reclamation.  Their  acquisition  was  desirable  lrom 
this  point  of  view — t!  at  they  wereon  the  border 
of  our  gardens,  and  evidently  worked  by  their  native 
owners  in  a manner  that  would  prove,  and  had 
proved,  a considerable  nuisance  and  some  loss  to  us. 
These  people  have  no  capital,  have  no  regular  estab- 
lishment of  imported  coolies,  and  worked  these  small 
patches  of  tea  with  discontented  or  worthless  coolies 
from  our  gardens.  The  settling  down  of  bad  charac- 
ters almost  in  the  midst  of  our  own  people  was  a bad 
example,  and  tended  to  unsettle  those  in  our  employ. 
After  some  little  judicious  outlay,  these  gardens,  I 
have  no  doubt,  will  prove  as  remunerative  as  the  ad- 
j ining  cultivation.  The  acquisition  of  the  estates 
of  the  Wilton  Company  is  a different  matter  alto- 
gether. These  estates  comprise  nearly  1,000  acres 
— 996  acres  is  the  actual  figure — of  tea.  About  500 
acres  of  these  are  acres  nearly  as  good  as  aDy  of  our 
own  properties,  although  not  in  such  a high  state  of 
cultivation  ; 200  acres  are  fairly  good,  but  require  re- 
claiming— that  is,  filling  up  numerous  vacancies  and 
carrying  out  a proper  system  of  drainage  ; 200  acres  are 
qu'teyounr,  and  in  three  or  four  years’  time  will  be  about 
the  best  portion  of  the  estates  ; 100  acres  are  of  a very 
poor,  low  China  plant,  the  abandonment  of  which  I 
have  advised,  but  have  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
superintendent  to  do  so  or  not  when  he  has  had 
further  experience  of  this  year’s  working.  The  chief 
value  of  the  property,  in  my  eyes,  was  that  it  con- 
tained 8,243  acres  of  freehold  land  in  the  immediate 
vioinity  of  the  railway.  Now,  I consider  that  this 
laud  alone  is  w-irth  the  price  we  paid  for  th  i en- 
tire property.  As  no  more  fee-simple  land  will  be 
granted  by  Government.  I hold  that  this  is  quite  worth 
£3  an  aore,  and  the  whole  property  has  only  cost  us 
£21,000.  Although  the  tea  on  it  is  not  up  to  our  own 
standard  of  cultivation,  it  will  with  the  more  liberal 


treatment  that  we  will  give  it,  yield  a good  profit  from 
the  outset,  nearly  equal  per  acre  to  the  other  divisions 
of  the  company.  Although  the  season  has  not  been  a. 
bumper  one,  we  have  had  the  prudence  of  our  policy 
practically  demonstrated.  By  judicious  extensions  ancE 
acquisitions,  our  interests  are  spread  over  such  a wide 
urea  that  the  fire  at  Tippuk  or  the  loss  in  working  at 
Jamira  and  Subansiri  has  had  only  a trifling  effect  on 
the  general  result  of  the  year.  A new  factory  has  been 
erected  at  Tippuk  and  is  tow  being  used.  Our  posi- 
tion is  exceptionally  strong.  We  hold  our  cultivation 
at  the  very  low  average  of  £35  per  acre,  and  this 
includes  two  sawmills  and  23  miles  of  light  railway,* 
and  over  22,000  acres  of  freehold  land. 

The  Chairman  concluded  by  moving  the  adoption 
of  the  report  and  accounts.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  William  Halford  seoonded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Rostron  remarked  that  last  year  reference  was 
made  to  two  articles  which  they  had  on  their  estate — 
indisrubber  and  rhea.  He  should  like  to  know  if 
the  difficult  problem  of  discovering  machinery  suitable 
to  tur.i  them  into  marketable  articles  had  made  any 
progress  during  the  jear.  He  trusted  that  iu  the 
extensions  to  their  property  that  might  be  made 
every  eff  rt  would  be  made  to  get  estates  as  chiaply 
as  possible.  He  should  also  like  to  know  how  the 
company  stood  in  reference  to  the  competition  of  the 
Cevl  n tea  trade. 

Mr.  Seaton  said  he  noticed  that  the  estimates  of  cost 
was  a little  higher  this  year,  and  that  at  a compara- 
tively low  rate  of  exchange.  No  doubt,  the  estimate 
was  a pretty  full  one,  but,  the  heavy  expenditure  on 
machinrry  having  come  to  au  end,  he  should  have 
expected  to  see  a reduction  in  the  estimated  cost.  Ho 
complimented  the  board  on  the  satisfactory  state  of 
affairs  disclosed. 

The  Chairman  said,  in  reference  to  the  rhea  and 
indisrubber,  although  no  machinery  bad  proved  ac- 
tually successful,  he  thought  they  were  getting  to  it 
very  closely.  He  was  himself  interested  in  two 
syndicates,  and  thought  they  had  very  nearly  found 
out  the  proper  machine.  They  had  50  or  60  aores 
of  rhea  under  cultivation  ; but  it  would  not  be 
worth  while  to  put  it  on  the  market  until  there  was 
a larger  area.  They  hal  very  good  accounts  of  the 
indiarubber ; but  betore  it  could  be  tapped  the  trees 
they  were  planting  out  now  must  have  six  or  seven 
years  growth.  As  to  not  being  too  extravagant  in 
the  rate  they  gave  for  gardens,  he  thought  their  last 
transaction  showed  they  were  not  likely  to  err  in 
that  respect.  He  thought  the  laud  for  which  they 
ba  t paid  £3  an  acre  would  be  extremely  valuable  be- 
fore long.  Ceylon  teas  had  affected  them,  and  brought 
down  the  price  for  medium  and  low-class  teas  ; but 
Ceylon  tea  was  really  taking  the  place  of  China  tea. 
They  could  not  turn  out  tbe  fine  liquoring  tea,  and  if 
Indian  tea-growers  gave  up  making  the  coarser  teas 
they  knew  that  no  other  part  of  the  world  could 
compete  with  them;  therefore,  with  the  change  of 
policy,  he  did  not  think  they  need  apprehend  that 
Ceylon  would  interfere  with  them.  Ceylon,  as  he  said, 
was  taking  the  place  of  China,  and  they  would  always 
want  a certain  proportion  of  Indian  tea  to  give  strength 
and  backbone  to  their  tea,  as  the  Chinese  did  before. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Replying  to  a shareholder  as  to  the 
rate  of  exchange,  the  Chairman  said  it  was  estimated 
at  Is  4d  this  year,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  not 
exceed  that.  The  estimated  cost  was  not  lower  than 
the  last,  because  they  were  allowing  for  making  a 
much  finer  article.  They  hoped  that  the  tea  which 
came  home  this  year  would  average  Is  per  lb.  which 
would  give  them  a re* urn  of  16  per  cent.,  and  he  did  not 
think  anyone  need  grumble  at  that.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Carritt  confirmed  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  chairman  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  Indian 
and  Ceylon  teas,  and  said,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  the 
quality  of  the  latter  was  falling  off  every  year.  In  the 
past  year  the  Ceylon  people  said  they  were  going  to 
pluok  more  finely,  but  the  quality  was  poorer,  whilst 
the  quantity  was  not  so  large  as  they  expected. 

* N.B. — Have  any  Decauville  or  other  railways  been 
formed  on  Ceylon  estates'? — Ed,  T.A. 
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The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously 

The  Chairman  proposed  : “ Tnat  out  of  the  amount 
of  £21,595  4s.  7d  at  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss 
aocount,  the  payment  of  an  ad  interim  dividend  of 
5 per  cent,  on  December  10  last  by  the  directors  be 
confirmed,  that  a final  dividend  of  5 per  cent,  per 
annum,  free  of  income-tax,  be  now  declared,  payable 
on,  and  after  June  24th,  and  that  the  balance  of 
£1595  4s.  7d  bo  carried  forward  to  next  year’s 
account.” 

Mr.  John  M.  Holl  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 

agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  moved  and  Mr.  Ah  zander  Lawiie 
seconded  the  re-election  of  the  retiring  directors 
(Messrs.  Holl  and  Halford.) 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Colonel  Nowell  proposed  and  Mr.  E.  Tye  seconded 
the  reappointment  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Kane  McGwire  as  the 
auditor,  and  this  also  was  passed. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Tye,  seconded  by  Mr.  Smith 
Harvey,  the  thaDks  of  the  shareholders  were  vot-d  to 
the  chairman  and  directors  and  the  superintendents 
in  Assam  for  their  efficient  conduct  of  the  company’s 
business  during  the  year. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the 
proceedings, — Financial  News,  June  24. 


TEA  AND  TEA  PLANTS. 

By  Digamma. 

SreekoDah,  Cachar,  February  16th,  1892. 

This  is  a pleasant  place  on  the  little  rivpr  Ghogra 
just  below  the  falls,  and  close  up  to  the  military  road 
leading  from  Svlhet  to  Silchar.  There  is  no  lonely 
European  dwellers  here,  there  being  no  European  at 
all — only  myself  for  the  time  being.  The  resident  in 
chief  at  Sreekonah  is  a Baboo,  which  means  a “ native 
gentleman  ” — the  Baboo  Sonat  Kumar  Dass.  I re- 
ferred to  this  Baboo  in  a former  Budget,  saying 
that  he  and  I had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  for  a 
number  of  years.  This  is  true.  We  are  good  friends. 
He  does  his  best  to  entertain  me.  Of  course  I may 
not  sleep  under  the  same  roof  with  him,  nor  eat 
from  the  same  dish,  because  in  his  eyes  I am  unclean, 
he  being  a very  religious  and  high  caste  Hindoo  who 
never  eats  the  flash  of  mammal  except  goat  offered 
in  sacrifice,  and  of  birds  only  pigeons.  He  is  a mau 
who  bathes  at  least  twice  a day,  who  rubs  his  teeth 
at  least  three  times  a day  with  a stick,  who  would 
rather  out  off  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand  than 
touch  his  dinner  with  it,  who  believes  in 

ghosts  aod  witches  and  who  is  in  every  way 

devoted  to  the  service  of  his  gods.  H9  has 
very  many  gods.  Iu  addition,  he  is  a man  of  muoh 
cultivation,  great  intelligence,  thoughtful,  and  spiritually 
miDded.  But  the  Baboo  is  not  intolerant  according 
to  his  lights,  and  I have  the  use  of  his  covered 

verandah,  which  is  a room  good  enough  for  my  pur- 

pose. Then,  though  bo  abjures  all  alcoholic  drinks 
on  his  own  account,  he  has  provided  beer  for  my 
regalement,  and  many  other  good  things.  He  is 
singularly  free,  t o,  iu  conversation,  and  is  always 
ready  to  inform  me  in  detail  about  the  manners  and 
religion  of  his  people. 

Tea  grows  wild  in  the  jungle  of  Sreekonah.  It  is 
not  that  the  plant  had  been  brought  from  a distance 
for  cultivation  and  allowed  to  run  wild  like  cherries 
at  Gibside.  It  is  the  indigenous  plaDt— the  native 
tree.  Southern  as  well  as  northern  Assam,  the  valley 
of  the  Soorma-Barak  as  well  as  that  of  the  Brahma- 
pootra, is  the  natural  home  of  the  tea  plant.  Tea 
is  not  found  growing  wild  in  China  ; and  it  is  alleged 
that,  when  left  to  itself  there  the  plant  never  attains 
the  dimensions  of  a tree.  The  cultivated  tea  plant 
in  a plantation,  perforce  of  cons’ant  pruning,  is  a 
shrubby  bush,  having  the  dimensions  of  an  average 
black  currant  hush,  and  ranging  from  three  to  four 
feet  in  heigh*.  But  the  tea  plant  is  not  oaturally 
bushy.  On  the  coutrary  it  is  a tree  growing  up  to 
30ft.  high,  * and  having  not  unfreqoently,  at  the 

* It  grows  to  45  lest.  There  are  seed-bearers  on 
Abbotstord  ced-a'e,  Dimbula,  fully  35  feet  higo. 
—Ed.  T.A. 


thickest  part  of  its  trunk,  a girth  of  two  feet.  It 
throws  outwards  and  upwards  strong  woody  bran- 
ches, and  it  has  leaves  large,  leathery,  lanceolate, 
flat,  saw-edged  and  succulent.  Thi6  morning  I plucked 
from  a tea-tree  a leaf  which  lacks  only  the  six- 
teenth of  an  inch  to  be  a foot  long  and  is  full 
four  inches  wide.  I am  thinking  of  sending  it  to 
Mr.  Stewart,  teu  dealer  in  Newcastle,  for  curiosity’s 
sake.  Also,  I am  assured  that  still  larger  leaves  are 
met  with.*  It  was  in  1855  that  tea  was  found  growing 
wild  in  Oachar,  one  year  before  its  discovery  in 
Sylhet,  but  about  30  years  after  its  alleged  discovery 
in  Upper  Assam.  I have  seen  it  growing  wild  on  the 
Kuttal  estate  and  in  other  places,  but  nowhere  to  the 
same  perfection  as  in  this  Sreekonah  jungle,  where 
the  leaves  have  repeatedly  been  plucked  and  manufac- 
tured. The  Cookies  and  Oacharies  have  bten  wont  to 
gather  the  seed  of  wild  tea  (a  tea  seed  is  very  much 
like  a hazel  nut,  but  its  kernel  is  intensely  bitter), 
and  to  sell  it  to  the  planters.  The  produot  of  this 
seed  is  the  highly  priced  indigenous  plant  as  distin- 
guished from  the  China  and  Hybrid  varieties. 

It  is  told  oE  a certain  director  at  the  meeting  of 
an  Assam  tea  company  in  London  how  he  made  a 
motion  to  this  effect — that  Orange  Pekoe  ooly  should 
be  cultivated  in  the  garden  of  the  company,  seeing 
that  this  kind  of  tea  brings  a so  much  ureater  price 
in  the  market  than  any  other  kind.  His  motion,  if  he 
ever  made  it,  was  the  result  of  what  is  a very 
popular  error;  namely,  that  the  teas  classified  in  the 
markets  as  “ flowery  pekoe,”  “ orange  pekoe,”  “ pekoe,” 
••  souchong,”  “ pekoe-souchong,”  “ Congou,”  and  so 
forth  are  uot  only  different  qualities  of  tea,  but  differ- 
ent species  of  tea,  produced  ny  different  plants  and 
mayhap  in  different  places.  It  is  1 ot  so,  however. 
All  the  teas  mentioned  are  produced  by  the  same 
bush;  nor  is  there  anywhere  a tea  plant  whioh  may 
not  produce  every  one  of  them.  As  different  parts 
cf  the  hide  of  the  same  beast  vary  in  length  and 
firmness,  so  vary  a'so  the.  different  leaves  on  the  same 
tea  plaut.  As  the  outer  and  inner  leaves  of  a cabbage 
differ  in  tenderness  and  in  sweetness,  so  likewise 
differ  in  strength  and  in  aroma  the  loaves  of  the  same 
tea  shoot,  according  to  their  age  and  position.  Only 
the  young  succulent  leaves  on  the  new  shoots  oau  be 
manufactured  into  tea  wbich  the  grocer  sells;  and 
the  younger  the  leaf — the  higher  up  its  place  on  the 
shoot — the  finer  is  the  quality  of  the  tea  which  is 
made  of  it.  The  two  top  leaves  have  been  oiJled  the 
flowery  aod  orange  pekoes — ‘.he  pale  yellow  “ pekoe 
tips”  of  the  caretul  manufacturer.  Thereafter  comes 
the  pekoe  leaf,  aud  the  one  below  it  and  older  than 
it  the  souchong.  It  stands  to  reason  that,  though 
the  same  bush  yields  all  the  teas  iu  the  foregoing 
glassification,  al'  the  bushes  in  all  the  gardens  do  not 
yield  them  of  the  same  quality  ; for  one  pekoe  may 
differ  from  another  pekoe  and  one  souchong  from 
another  souchong  according  as  there  is  a difference 
in  the  character  of  the  seed  from  which  they  spring, 
in  the  quality  of  their  respective  soils,  and  in  their 
climatic  conditions.  There  is  another  error  about  tea 
from  which  certain  text-bpoks  of  Botany  have  not 
yet  shaken  themselves  clear.  Notwithstanding  the 
proved  identity  in  species  of  all  the  teas  sent  to  the 
markets  of  Europe  to  be  sold  for  consumption  as  a 
beverage,  they  are  still  frequently  spoken  of  as  be- 
longing to  three  distinct  species  of  plants — the  Tkea 
viridis  of  Linnseu*,  the  Thea  Bohea  (both  of  China), 
aud  the  Thea  assamica.  But  the  botanists  of  autho- 
rity are  agreed  to  consider  these  three  os,  at  the 
utmost,  only  varieties  of  one  species,  classifying  it 
under  the  name  of  Camellia  Tbea.  For  the  camellia 
aud  the  . tea  are  identical  iu  genus ; and  he  who 
has  seen  a camellia  has  seen  what  is  likest  the  tea 
plant — its  very  tirst-cousiD.  There  was  a time,  also, 
when  green  tea  was  supposed  to  be  mide  from  a 
different  species  of  plant  from  that  yielding  black  tea. 
It  has  not  to  be  said  that  green  tea  differs  from 
black  tea  ouly  in  the  method  of  manufacture,  and 
that  any  tea  leaf  may  oe  turned  out  either  green 


* Leaves  exceeding  1 foot  in  length  and  broad  in 
proportion  have  been  grown  in  Ceylon.— Ed.  T.A. 
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or  black.  The  difference  is  in  the  degree  of  fer- 
mentation. 

He  who  takes  tea  for  breakfast  swallows  what  is 
brought  about  by  fermentation  aB  much  aa  the  man 
who  drinks  beer  to  his  tiffen  or  red  wine  when  he 
sups.  Tea  is  a manufactured  article  ; and,  before  the 
leaves  are  capable  of  yielding  a potable  draught, 
they  have  to  be  subjected  to  four  main  processes — 
the  withering,  the  rolling,  the  fermenting  and  the 
firing.  The  most  important  by  far  of  these  is  the 
fermenting  ; the  two  first  being  in  preparation  for 
it,  and  the  last  being  to  check  it.  Certainly,  it  is 
not  alcoholic  fermentation  to  which  the  tea  leaf 
is  subjected,  nor  am  I able  to  say  by  the  action  of 
what  special  ferment  it  is  brought  about.  I am  not 
aware  that  anybody  can  yet  tell  this.  But  fermenta- 
tion is  bejo"d  question — fermentation  of  the  putre- 
factive sort,*  whereby  vital  changes  are  produced  in 
the  constitution  of  the  leaf,  its  color  altered,  new 
powers  induced,  and  essences  created  that  were  not 
in  it  before.  Mayhap  it  is  akin  to  the  fermentation 
that  takes  place  when  grass  is  made  into  silage. 
Anyhow,  it  is  this  manufacturing  process  towards  an 
efficient  fermentation,  neither  too  little  nor  tto  much, 
which  in  recent  times  has  altered  the  whole  tea  in- 
dustry as  regards  the  making  of  the  marketable  com- 
modity. Handrolling  and  all  other  direct  manipula- 
tion by  hands  and  arms  will  soon  be  altogether  a 
thing  of  the  past ; and  already  a factory  is  by  far 
the  most  important  and  expensive  part  of  a tea 
plantation.  The  multiplication  of  machinery,  and  of 
expensive  machinery  too,  is  steadily  on  the  increase, 
and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  none  will  have 
the  chance  of  starting  life  as  a tea  planter  uuless  he 
be  a trained  mechanic. 

Another  word  about  the  tea-plant,  which  is  one 
of  the  hardiest  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  which  endures  an  annual  slaughter  by  the  prun- 
ing knife  and  a weekly  plunder  by  tho  nimble- 
fingered co.lie  picker,  which  I doubt  may  be  piralleled 
in  the  whole  range  of  cultivated  plant-life.  Provided 
that  the  necessary  conditions  of  climate  are  present, 
will  the  tea-plant  grow  on  any  soil?  One  might 
almost  say  so.  I have  seen  the  tea  plant  growing: 
among  the  boulders  on  the  rugged  mountain  sides  of 
Coylon— growing  where  the  coffee  grew  till  it  was 
blasted,  and  where  no  coffee  would  at  any  time  grow. 
I have  seen  it  spreading  its  green  heads  over  the  far- 
reaching  plains  of  Assam  on  land  as  flat  as  the 
open  palm  of  a lady’s  hand.  I have  seen  it  thriving 
astonishingly  in  the  dried  up  fens  of  Sylhet,  nothing 
better  than  draiued  peat. bogs.  And  here  I see  it 
in  Oachar,  where  for  a generation  it  has  clothed 
the  teelahs  or  little  hills  that  are  set  as  thick  in 
the  land  as  the  manure  heaps  carted  out  for  the  top- 
dres'iog  of  an  English  meadow.  Now  it  is  a fair 
question  to  ask  ; Will  tea  continue  long  to  thrive 
equally  well  on  Boils  so  diversified,  so  varied  in  their 
aspects,  and  so  different  in  their  composition  ? Even 
outsiders  are  permitted  to  have  au  opinion  ; and  it  is 
mine  that  it  will  not.  Already  the  Oaohar  planters  see 
the  soil  of  the  teelahs  in  an  advanced  stage  of  exhaus- 
tion. Its  Bubstance  is  being  sapped  by  the  evergreen 
perennial  which  fills  our  teacups,  and  which  is  rendered 
doubly  greedy  of  nutriment  by  the  treatment  to  which 
it  is  subjected.  And  the  soil  itself,  so  often  loosened 
by  the  cadally  or  great  hoe,  is  being  gradually  washed 
down  into  the  valleys  by  the  tropical  downpourings  in 
the  wet  season.  In  consequence,  the  ultimate  aban- 
donment of  the  teelahs  is  now  the  talk  of  Cachar,  and 
they  are  thought  happy  who  have  bheei  or  fen  land  for 
the  extension  of  tea  cultivation — that  is,  land  in  the 
hollows  sufficiently  raised  for  the  preservation  of  the 
plants  from  floods.  Will  not  what  is  taking  place  in 
Cachar  sooner  or  later  oome  to  pass  in  Ceylon — in 
Ceylon  where  the  lea  plant  gets  practioally  no  rest, 
where  the  plucking  goes  on  the  round  of  the  year, 
where  I have  seen  pruning  and  plnoking  going  on  at  the 
same  time  on  the  same  estate,  where  the  soil  on  the 


mountain  slopes  is  a skin  of  the  thinneBt,  * and  whero 
the  tropical  downpourings  are  not  more  merciful  than 
in  Cachar  ? Will  the  tea  plants  lately  set  upon  the 
hills  of  Ceylon  endure  for  a loDg  time  upon  next  to 
nothing  ? It  is  more  improbable  that  they  will.  Cey- 
lon has  many  advantages  over  other  tea-growing 
regions  in  facilities  for  getting  its  tea  to  the  ships,  in 
nearness  to  the  great  markets,  in  cheapness  of  labor, 
in  the  greater  number  of  flushings,  and  in  the  advertis- 
ing enterprise  of  its  proprietors.  It  lacks  nothing  in 
the  temperature  and  moisture  which  the  tea  plant 
requires.  But  it  lacks  the  matchless  soil  of  the 
Valley  of  Assam — the  saDdy  loam,  rich  in  vegetab'e 
mould,  with  the  lighter  sub-strata.  Hence  it  is  ibat 
the  uniform  high  qualities  of  the  teas  of  Sibsagar  and 
Lakhimpoor  have  never  yet  been  possible  in  Ceylon. 
When  the  flood  oomes  down  opon  the  tea-growing 
levels  of  Assam,  instead  of  carrying  away  substance,  it 
leaves  a fresh  depo  it;  because  the  Brahmapootra 
does  in  a measure  for  the  great  Valley  of  the  North- 
East  what  the  Nile  does  for  the  Delta.  As  it  is  the 
native  country  of  the  tea-plant,  so  it  promises  to  remaiu 
the  foremost  oount  y for  tea  in  all  time  to  come.  The 
future  of  Ceylon  as  a tea  producing  country  is  most 
uucertaiD.  And  Cachar,  barring  its  bheei  lands,  is  also 
uocertain.  The  flats  ofSylhet  promise  always  to  pro- 
duce abundantly  their  coarser  kind.  — Newcastle  Daily 
Chronicle. 



OUR  LABOUR  QUESTION. 

(From  our  South  Wynaad  Correspondent.) 

Time  has  been  in  which  sundry  small  Joves  shook 
their  thunderbolts  at  the  very  name  of  tea  in  Wynaad. 
Fortunab  ly  for  us,  progressionists,  all  but  a very 
few  of  these  deities  have  unscrewed  their  conductors 
and  packed  away  their  tbunde.  bolts,  but  the  one 
which  is  still  occasionally  held  aloft  is  tint  called 
“labour.”  How,  say  these  obj  ctors,  do  you  pro- 
pose to  arrange  ab.  ut  labour  ? What  will  you  do 
when  your  Canarese  insist  on  gob  g to  their  country 
during  the  hot  months?  aud  when  your  Chermas 
leave  ou  in  the  lurch  to  atteud  their  innumerable 
feasts?  Tea,  you  know  very  well,  requires  labour 
a'l  the  year  round  ; bow  is  snch  a difficulty  to  be 
met?  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  it  possible  in  Wynaad, 
and  so  on.  To  prove  the  possibility  seems  to  me 
a question  of  such  nice  and  even  vital  interest  in 
our  presont  crisis,  as  to  be  worthy  of  some  serious 
consideration.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Canarese 
leave  us  in  the  hot  months,  and  that  the  Cherma 
and  his  feast  are  not  to  be  separated.  But  there 
are  others  beside,  and  we  may  at  least  look  these 
ever,  and  see  if  material  for  our  requirements  are  not 
obtainable  by  thought  and  patience.  We  have,  for 
instance,  Canarese.  Chermas,  Coimbatore  Tamils  and 
Moplahs ; as  outsiders,  locally,  there  are  Ourrumbas, 
Moopers  and  Panniahs.  I propose  taking  each  of 
these  classes  in  rotation  and  considering  their  several 
capabilities  for  meeting  our  difficulties. 

Canarese. — Formerly  our  estates  were  almost  en- 
tirely worked  by  Canarese,  I think  the  famine  of 
1877  was  the  first  oause  of  the  thinning  in  theic 
gangs.  Then  came  the  gold  mania,  the  abandon- 
ment of  estates,  and  consequent  less  demand  for 
labour  ; so  many  of  the  Canarese  went  off  to  other 
districts.  However,  fresh  openings  being  made, 
more  coolies  were  required,  and  here  the  Cherma 
Btepped  in,  and  in  spite  of  further  abandonments  on 
account  of  borer  and  leaf,  the  Cherma  has  steadily 
made  his  way,  and  the  Canarese  finds  himself  con- 
siderably out  of  it.  But  the  Canarese  bring  up  their 
women.  Women  pick  deftly  and  are  marvellously 
cheap  labour.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  with  the 
inducement  of  plenty  of  work  we  should  with  little 
difficulty  coax  our  Canarese. 

Chermas. — Chermas)  perhaps,  are  the  pleasantest 
labour  we  have:  always  patient,  cheery,  willing,  and 
hard-working,  and  by  no  means  slow  to  learn.  They 
do  an  honest  day’s  work  for  their  four  annas,  which 
alas  ! cannot  always  be  said  of  the  Canarese.  They 


* Is  this  certain  ? Oxygenation  is  a better  term 
for  the  chemioal  change  undergone  by  rollai  tea 

leaves.— Ed.  T.a, 


* Not  generally  true,— Ed.  T.A. 
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Would  be  perfect  as  labourers  if  we  could  induce 
them  to  live  up  here ; but  this  is  impossible.  Cker- 
mas  are  the  absolute  slaves  of  the  lv|  airs  and  Brah- 
mans of  Malabar.  They  are  a'lowed,  as  a great 
favour,  by  their  masters,  to  work  in  Wynaad  when 
not  required  on  the  rice  fields.  They  receive  no  pay 
except  their  food  and  one  cloth  a year,  and  they 
are  bound  to  leave  the  estates  at  the  least  beck  of 
their  tyrants.  They  are  not  allowed  to  bring  up 
their  women,  who  are  kept  below  as  hostages  for 
ther  return.  Of  course,  the  Oherma  is  only  too  thank, 
ful  for  his  lately  acquired  privilege  of  earning  money, 
to  murmur  against  his  master’s  will,  besides  which 
ocnturies  of  servitude  have  broken  fcrs  spirit  too  much 
for  resistance,  Caste  prejudice  is  probably  more  felt 
in  its  effeots  on  progression  in  Malabar  than  in  any 
other  part  of  India.  The  intense  conservatism  of  the 
ruling  classes  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  a mere  order 
from  Government,  and  nothing  but  the  gradual  influ- 
ence of  education  can  briag  about  anything  like  equa- 
lity amongst  the  castes.  Not  that  absolute  equa- 
lity can  be  possible  or  even  desirable  anywhere.  I 
was  very  much  amused  once  to  hear  an  energetic  de- 
spiser  of  caste  discourse.  “ Rubbish,”  said  he,  “ This 
caste  nonsense  should  be  put  down  with  a stroug 
hand.  Take  a Nair  and  a Oherma  and  rub  them  up 
together,  that’s  what  I should  do  !”  I smiled  to 
myself  aud  thoQghf,  “ I wonder  if  you  were  told  to 
take  the  Duke  of  ('Westminster  and  a Whitechapel 
coster  and  rub  them  up  together,  whether  it  would 
seem  to  you  the  best  thing  to  do.”  But  this  is  a 
matter  for  wiser  judgments  than  mine,  and  moreover, 
is  irrelevant  to  the  subject  which  I have  in  hand.  As 
With  the  Canarese,  so  with  the  Chermas,  demand  would 
increase  supply  : and  it  is  very  probable  that  many 
Ohermas  oould  be  persuaded  to  give  up  a feast,  if  a 
pressing  flush  was  on,  for  they  are  exceedingly  bidable 
folk  when  rightly  managed. 

To  keep  in  Malabar,  I will  next  mention  the  Mop- 
lahs.  These  are  good  workmen,  almost  too  powerful, 
as  a rule,  for  such  quiet  work  as  picking  ; but  for 
pitting,  weeding  and  so  on,  they  do  very  well.  But 
they  prefer  contraot  work,  and,  by  reason  of  their 
independence  and  temper,  are  not  so  easy  to  deal  with 
as  some  of  the  others.  But  I could  not  help  thinking 
during  my  late  travel,  that  working  material  might 
be  raised  in  the  poverty-stricken,  woe-begone  Mopish 
villages  round  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Mallapurum. 
These  are  supposed  to  be  the  rebellious,  trouble-giving 
districts,  and  one  is  struck  by  the  sullen,  hopeless  look  of 
the  men  and  the  worn,  utterly  miserable  appearance  of 
the  women  thereabouts.  Poor  wretches,  they  are  literally 
ground  down  by  the  iron  heel  of  oppression.  Their 
Nair  landlords  wring  the  very  food  from  their  mouths, 
and  it  is  hopeless  for  them  to  attempt  to  rise  above 
their  state  of  degradation  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. But  supposing  these  men  could  be  shown 
the  advantage  of  earning  their  living  as  the  Chermas 
have  done?  ft  is  a mere  suggestion,  of  course,  and 
probably  we  could  get  quite  enough  labour  without 
venturing  on  a perhaps  somewhat  dangerous  experi- 
ment. I am  only  bringing  forward  every  possibility. 

Coimbatore  Tamils.— Tamils  are  already  in  by 
thousands,  and  as  many  more  as  we  would  want  are 
ready  to  come.  They  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of 
the  lost  Canarese.  And  a great  advantage  connected 
with  this  olass  of  labour  is  that  while  they  can  be  taught 
to  piok  well  and  cheaply,  they  will  come  for  com- 
paratively small  advance.  Advance,  in  the  case  of 
Canarese,  has  become  an  almost  insupportable  burden, 
and  a constant  incentive  to  broken  contracts:  The  pity 
of  the  Tamil  is  his  unutterable  dirtiness.  One  can’t 
help  thinking  that  tea  manipulated  by  the  unsavoury 
Tamil  would  probably,  like  Punch’s  oyster,  “ ’ave  a 
Teher  flavour  than  the  rest.”  But  after  all,  who 
are  we,  to  be  too  particular  ? Think  of  the  mysteries 
of  our  cook  rooms,  and  let  us  not  carp  at  custom.  This 
brings  me  to  our  locals.  . 

Currumbers  and  Moopers  are  much  of  a kind.  They 
will  work  by  fits,  but  they  are  far  too  lordly  and  in- 
dependent to  do  anything  regularly,  and  for  ordinary 
work  picking  at  least,  I should  doubt  their  efficiency. 
But  as  wood-men  they  are  invaluable,  and  we  always 
employ  them  for  all  opening  and  felling.  The  Moopers 


object  to  their  women  working,  in  fact  so  timid  are 
th-se  ladies,  that  if  a European  comes  upon  them 
unawares  th<y  raise  a terrffied  jell  and  scuttle  off  like 
so  many  rabbits  to  their  burrows.  But  many  of  the 
men  are  fine  fellows,  and  I don’t  see  why  on  emer- 
gency they  might  not  be  made  useful. 

The  Punniahs  are  another  slave  tribe.  At  present 
they  are  rapidly  converting  themselves  into  a dangerous 
class.  The  last  taxing  arrangements  have  obliged  num- 
berliss  Moplahs  and  Nair  proprietors  to  throw  up 
tlieir  cultivations.  In  conseqneuce,  the  Pnnniabs  have 
no  work,  and  no  food,  and  have  to  exist  upon  roots 
and  berries  like  tho  veriest  savages.  Naturally  this 
leads  to  robbery,  and  they  are  mere  tools  in  the  hands 
of  unscrupulous  coffee  receivers.  But  they  are  hards- 
workiog  and  teachable,  and  might,  I venture  to  say, 
be  made  exceedingly  useful  for  tea  work.  The  great 
secret  of  it  all  is  good  treatment  and  strict  justice. 
When  coolies  know  that  good  work  means  good 
pay,  and  vice  versa,  and  that  they  will  be 
decently  boused  and  cared  for  in  sickness,  they 
will  come  when  they  are  wanted,  and  I cannot 
think  that  the  labour  question  would  trouble  us  long 
if  it  came  to  be  known  that.  Wynaad  was  once  more 
to  be  extensively  opened  up.  At  any  rate,  no  one 
can  deny  the  fact  that  the  material  is  available  if  we 
only  find  out  the  best  method  of  securing  it. 

It  is  worth  remarking  also  that  the  Wynaad  olimatB 
is  now  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  old 
days.  The  real  old  jungle  fever  can  now  only  be 
found  on  the  Mysore  frontier  or  in  Nellumbur.  What 
we  get  at  present  is  a sort  of  low  fever  which  is 
common  to  all  parts  of  India.  The  heavy  tea  work, 
i.e.,  pruning  could  be  finished  by  March,  and  unless 
an  unusual  amount  of  rain  fell,  there  would  be  little 
to  do  during  the  “fever  months”  of  April,  May,  and 
early  June. 

Tamil  coolies  will  generally  come  to  WyDaad, 
especially  for  those  months,  if  a small  inducement, 
such  as  train  fare,  is  offered.  By  giving  the  Ceylon 
rates  of  6 annas  for  men  and  4 for  women  we  conld 
always  get  as  many  people  as  required.  But  I hope 
it  will  be  a long  time  before  prices  are  run  up  to 
that.  Probably  the  best  way  to  encourage  go 'd 
pickers  would  be  to  give  a small  fixed  wage  of  2 
annas  and  so  much  per  lb.  for  good  leaf  brought  in 
say  1 pie  per  lb.  Thus  a woman  who  could  bring  in 
24  lb.  would  get  four  annas.  But  she  would  have 
to  be  a quick  hand  to  earn  it. — Madras  Times. 

4. 

Ginger.growing  in  Jamaica. — The  average  yield 
of  dried  and  oured  ginger,  fit  for  the  market,  in 
Jamaica,  is  from  1,000  to  1,500  lb.  per  acre.  A 
good  crop  may  yield  even  2,000  lb.  As  long  as 
the  ginger,  when  dug  up,  is  kept  from  the  sun,  it 
need  not  be  peeled  for  two  or  three  days.  After 
peeling  for  the  day  the  roots  should  be  put  to 
soak  in  plenty  of  water  over  night ; in  the  morning 
washed,  cleaned,  and  weighed;  then  put  on  mats 
and  turned  over  carefully  at  midday  for  six  or 
eight  days  until  cured.  It  takes  3 lb.  of  green 
giDger  to  make  1 lb.  of  dry  root  .—Chemist  and, 
Druggist,  June  11th. 

Coffee  in  Java.— The  Surabaya  Courant  notes  the 
faot  that  the  growing  soarcity  of  land  fit  for  coffee 
cultivation  in  Java,  has  led  planters  there  to  fix  the 
gaze  upon  the  outlying  parts  of  Netherlands  India. 
Several  of  them  have  left  East  Java  to  try 
pioneering  in  Palembang  where  the  uplands  are 
reported  to  be  adapted  for  this  line  of  cultivation 
in  soil  and  olimate.  Another  recommendation  is 
the  cheapness  of  land  in  that  quarter.  The  same 
journal  has  no  doubt  that  coffee  has  a good 
future  before  it.  The  falling  off  in  the  Govern- 
ment coffee  yield  in  Java  and  the  increasing 
political  troubles  in  Brazil  all  point  to  diminution 
in  the  larg6  crops  of  the  berry  hitherto  turned 
out  in  these  two  countries.— Straits  Times,  Aug.  2. 
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THE  TEA  ENTERPRISE  IN  ASSAM  IN  1891. 

The  abstract  of  the  Assam  Government  report 
on  the  position  and  progress  of  the  TeaEnterpries 
in  (hat  Province,  which  we  take  over  from  the 
Indian  Agriculturist,  is  a suggestive  document.  I 
Although,  as  a whole,  there  has  been  progress 
in  acreage  cultivated  and  yield  of  tea,  yet  such  j 
advance  has  been  confined  to  the  districts  most 
favoured  in  regard  to  soil,  climate  and  supplies 
of  labour.  In  less  favoured  districts,  the  processes 
of  tbe  struggle  for  existence  and  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  have  been  at  woik  in  a severe  fashion, 
— with  varying  effects, —the  general  result  being 
that  a net  decrease  of  35  estates  is  reported. 
Adverse  weather  has  been  adduoed  as  one  oause 
of  unfavourable  crop  returns,  especially  in  Kamrup, 
where  a planter  has  denounced  tbe  season  as  the 
worst  he  has  known  for  17  years.  A general 
advance  in  area  of  cultivation  (notwithstanding 
abandonment  of  estates)  and  in  yield  of  tea  is 
qualified  by  prices  low  beyond  precedent,  and  the 
competition  of  Ceylon  is  adduced  as  a main  cause. 
Our  Indian  friends  are  no  doubt  correct  in  their 
conclusion,  although  the  facts  we  have  stated  in 
regard  to  abandoned  estates  show  that  the  Assam 
planters  are  competing  with  each  other.  If  it  is 
any  consolation  to  the  Indian  tea  planters  that 
their  Ceylon  competitors  are  at  least  equal  sufferers 
from  prices  low  beyond  parallel,  they  may  take  it,  I 
and  we  fear  the  time  is  not  distant  when  we  shall 
have  to  take  account  of  abandoned  estates  in 
Ceylon,  if  the  opening  of  new  markets  does  not 
arrest  the  downward  course  of  values.  The  tolal 
area  of  land  held  by  planters  in  Assam  is  about 
one  million  acres ; but,  of  course  all  this  area  is 
not  suitable  for  tea  culture;  the  coolies,  indeed,  | 
being  allowed  to  cultivate  rice  on  some  of  it.  1 
Out  of  the  million  of  aores,  a little  more  than 
20  per  cent — 208,407  acres— are  under  cultivation  j 
with  mature  tea,  that  is  with  bushes  over  four  j 
years  old,  while  there  are  33,416  acres  additional  i 
under  immature  plants.  In  India,  however,  the  age  ! 
of  plants  is  not,  as  in  Ceylon,  counted  from  the  ' 
time  of  putting  out  the  seedling  into  the  field 
but  from  the  period  of  sowing  seed  in  tbe  nursery,  j 
so  that  tbe  four  years  old  plants  of  Assam  would 
be  reckoned  as  only  three  years  old  in  Ceylon. 
The  total  area  under  cultivation  in  1891  was 
241,823  acres,  a good  deal  short  of  25  per  cent  I 
of  the  area  held.  But  this  proportion  will  | 
be  reaohed  and  exceeded  if  the  increase 
in  1892  over  1891,  equals  the  increase  of 

10-785  per  cent  which  1891  shewed  over  1890,  1 
But  we  should  think  the  low  prices  unhappily  | 
prevailing  for  tea,  will  arrest  the  process  of  in-  j 
crease  in  the  shape  of  new  land  opened  as  j 
separate  estates  or  as  ‘extensions’’  to  existing  j 
“gardens,”  that  beings  the  Indian  term,  variod  by  j 
tbe  use  of  the  less  poetical  description  “ tea 
ooncerns.”  The  district  of  Lakhimpore  seems  to  | 
be,  beyond  compare,  the  best  for  tea  production 
in  India,  perhaps  in  the  world,  taking  the  dis-  1 
trict  with  its  130  estates  and  37,626  acres  as  a 
whole.  The  average  yield  of  North  Lakhimpore  1 
in  1891  was  572  lb.  per  acre.  It  is  notable  that  the  I 
best. yielding  district  was  the  readiest  to  supply  1 
returns  asked  for  by  the  officials  and  neces- 
sary for  a correct  report.  Cachar  compares 
most  unfavourably  with  most  other  districts  in  this 
respeot,  and  justifies  the  belief  that  the  enlerprise 
in  that  valley  is  not  such  as  those  interested 
could  desire.  Blight  was  not  added  to  bad  weather 
in  Assam  in  1891 ; but  it  will  be  observed  that 
considerable  damage  acorued  from  a cause,  so 
rare  in  Ceylon  and  so  slight  in  its  effect  when  it 
does  occur  as  not  to  be  worth  taking  into 
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account  : — Hailstorms.  The  much  greater  distance 
of  the  Assam  and  Northern  India  estates  generally 
from  the  equator  is  adverse  to  them  in  regard 
to  this  meteorological  phenomenon:— Apart  from 
the  competition  of  Ceylon,  Assam  has  gone  ahead 
in  extensions  during  the  past  six  years  at  a rate 
which  might  alone  account  for  low  prices.  The 
area  under  cultivation  in  1886  was  only  203,993 
acres.  In  1891  the  aoreage  was  241,823,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  38,000  acres,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  increase  haviDg  occurred  in  the  past  three 
years.  In  Ceylon  as  well  as  India,  planters  will  do 
well,  we  should  say,  to  hold  their  hands,  for  a time 
at  least,  in  regard  to  extended  cultivation. 



TEA  CULTURE  IN  ASSAM. 

The  Assam  Government  has  issued  its  report  on  tea 
culture  for  1891.  Following  the  practice  of  previous 
years  figures  are  given  separately  for  each  subdivision 
in  addition  to  the  totals  for  each  district.  Cachar 
sadr  still  heads  the  list  with  the  largest  number  of 
gardens  (138),  Lakhimpore  sadr  comes  next  (130),  the 
former  also  shows  the  largest  area  under  tea  aDd  the 
largest  outturn.  In  the  Brahmaputra  Valley,  North 
Lakhimpore  shows  the  highest  proportional  yield  of  572 
pounds  per  acre,  while  in  the  Surma  Valley  Habigunge 
heads  tbe  list  with  449  pounds  per  noro. 

The  total  number  of  gardens  borne  on  the  registers 
at  the  close  of  1891  was  828,  against  867  at  the  close  of 
1890,  and  thus  showed  a net  decrease  of  39.  There 
whs  a decrease  of  43  in  Kamrup,  as  against  an  increase 
of  ten  in  Sibsagar,  and  tourleen  in  the  other  districts. 

Tbe  apparent  increase  of  ten  gardens  in  Sibsagar  is 
due  to  the  inclusion,  in  this  report*  of  nine  small  gar- 
dens in  Jorhat,  which  were  excluded  from  the  pre- 
vious year’s  reports,  owing  to  the  managers  not  having 
supplied  the  necessary  statistics  in  those  years.  The  de- 
crease is  largest  in  Kamrup  where  28  abandoned  gardens 
have  been  struck  off  the  register  this  year.  Besides  tbe6e 
13  gardens  in  this  district  which  were  rot  worked 
owing  to  depression  of  trade  and  were  hitherto  shown 
under  head  • Estimate!  ’ have  been  excluded  from  the 
present  report  in  accordance  with  a suggestion  made 
by  the  Commiss  oner  of  the  Assam  Valley  Districts. 
Assuming  that  the  above  13  gardens  were  included 
among  the  22  shown  as  unworked  in  parragruph  5 
of  the  preceding  year’s  report,  and  excluding  the 
nine  gardens  in  Sibsagar  iucludod  for  the  first  time 
in  the  report  and  referred  to  above,  the  actual  re- 
duclim  in  the  number  of  gardens  in  the  whole  pro- 
vince would  amount  to  35. 

The  large  increase  in  Oachar  is  attributed  by  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  to  an  attempt  made  to  include 
in  the  tea  register  the  areas  that  have  been  newly  taken 
up  annually  by  tea  planters.  In  the  Brahmaputra 
Val  ey,  Kamrup  shows  a considerable  decrease  in  the 
area  held  by  tea  planters,  which  is  due  to  41  gardens 
having  been  removed  from  the  register  dur'ng  the  year 
(13  unworked  and  28  abandoned).  The  de- 
crease in  Darraug  is  accounted  for  by  the  four  gardens 
closed,  and  that  in  Nowgong  is  due  to  the 
re-adjustment  of  the  boundaries  of  the  waste  land 
grants  by  the  cadastral  survey,  no  new  laud  having 
been  taken  up  during  the  year.  The  increase  in 
Sibsgar  has  not  been  explained,  while  that  in  Lakhim- 
pore is  attributed  to  the  new  gardens  opened  during 
tbe  year. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that  there  has  been  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  furnishing  of  informa- 
tion by  the  agents  or  managers  during  the  year  under 
report.  Tbe  figures  for  752  gardens  have  been 
furnished  by  the  agents  or  managers,  and  for  76 
(against  126  in  the  previous  year)  estimates  have 
been  framed  based  on  the  p-eceding  year’s  returns. 
Tbe  gardens  for  which  the  figures  had  to  he  estimated 
are  distributed  as  follows  : Oachar  36,  Nowgong  5, 

Kamrup  3,  Sibsagar  15,  Sylhet  6,  and  Darrang  11. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  in  tbe  case  of  Cachar,  the  most 
important  tea  district  in  the  province,  estimates  bad 
to  be  made  for  36  gardens  (19  in  the  sadar  and  17 
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in  Hailakandi).  All  the  gardens  in  Lakhimpore  have 
famished  returns  this  year,  while  in  1890  eight  gardens 
had  to  be  estimated  for. 

The  Chief  Commissioner’s  thanks  are  due  to  those 
planters  and  agents  who  have  helped  Deputy  Com- 
missioners by  furnishing  statistics  on  which  this  report 
is  based. 

The  statement  below  gives  fcr  the  last  six  years 
the  areas  under  mature  and  immature  tea  plants, 


id  the  total  area  held  by  tea  planters  : 

Year. 

Under  mature 

Under  im- 

Total area  of 

plants. 

mature 

land  held  by 

plants. 

tea  planters. 

Aores. 

Acres. 

Acre». 

1886 

...  170,138 

33,855 

934,134 

1887 

..  177,900 

33.179 

950,171 

1888 

. . 188329 

28,347 

955,499 

1889 

. . 196,689 

30,560 

1,000,665 

1890 

. . 200,658 

30,380 

994,497 

1891 

. . 208,407 

33,416 

996,746 

The  above  shows  an  inorease  under  all  the  heads  ; 
that  in  area  under  mature  plants  being  a steady  one. 
The  inorease  in  aTea  under  mature  plants,  which  has 
been  general  in  the  Surma  Valley,  and  in  the 
upper  districts  of  the  Brahmaputra  Valley  is 
due  to  1 immature  ’ plants  passing  to  the  category 
of  ‘ mature  ’ after  their  fourth  year  of  growth,  Silchar, 
Habigunge,  Gauhati,  Nowgong,  Sibsagar,  and  Golaghat, 
show  a deorease  in  area  under  immature  plants,  which 
is  partly  due  to  tho  above  reason,  and  partly  to  ex- 
tensions not  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  plants 
from  immature  to  the  mature  stage. 

In  the  statement  below,  figures  are  given  showing 
the  total  area  under  cultivation  for  the  last  two  years  : — 


Total  urea 

under 

mature  and  im- 

Distriot. 

mature  plants. 

S 

Increase  or 

1890. 

1891. 

decrease. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

AcreB. 

Cachar 

56,562 

58,793 

plus  2,231 

Sylhet 

43,196 

46.428 

„ 3,232 

Kbasi  and  Jaintia 

Hills 

30 

30 

... 

Goalpara 

397 

425 

„ 28 

Kamrup 

6,361 

5,131 

— 1,230 

Darrang 

21.327 

23,134 

plus  1,807 

Nowgong 

11.868 

11,886 

„ 18 

Sibsagar 

54,940 

58  370 

„ 3,430 

Lakhimpore 

36,357 

37,626 

„ 1,269 

Total 

231,038 

241,823 

plus  10,785 

The  increase  in  Caohar,  Sibsagar  and  Lakhimpore  is 
due  to  reoent  extensions.  The  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Sylhet  attributes  the  large  increase  in  his  district  to 
the  extensive  areas  put  under  tea  year  by  year  in  all 
subdivisions,  which  have  now  come  under  the  category 
of  mature.  No  reason  has  been  given  for  the  increase 
in  Darrang,  except  that  the  figures  are  only  approxi- 
mate, estimates  having  to  be  made  for  11  gardens  some 
of  which  have  not  furnished  returns  for  many  years. 
The  variations  in  other  districts  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for.  The  total  outturn  of  tea  in 
1891  is  reported  as  90,399,362  lb.  being  an  increase  of 
8,280,110  lb.  or  10-08  per  oent  over  the  previous  year’s 
figures. 

The  following  table  compares  with  the  figures  fur- 
nished by  the  Indian  Tea  Association,  and  the  Trade 
Returns  with  those  reported  by  the  Deputy  Commis- 


sioners 

Outturn  according  to  Indian  Tea  Aasocpation  1890: 
Brahmaputra  Valley  45,416,721  lb..  Surma  Valley 
31 472,703  lb.  total  76,889,424 ; 1891  : Brahmaputra 
Valley  50,967,373  lb.  Snrma  Valley  38,696,664  lb.  total 
89,664,037  lb. 

Outturn  according  to  trade  returns,  1890  : Brahma- 
putra Valley  46,703,973  lb.  Surma  Valiev,  32,016,795 
lb.  total  78,720,768  lb. ; 1891  : Brahmaputra  Valley 
46,418,277  lb.  Surma  Valley  34,563,950  lb.  to'al 
90  982  227  lb. 

Outturn  according  to  Annual  Tea  tteport,  1890: 
Brahmaputra  Valley  48,144,401  lb.|  Surma  Valley 


33.974,851  lb,,  total  82,119,252  lb.  ; 1891 : Brahmaputra 
Valley  50.643  374  lb.  Surma  Valley  39,755,988  lb., 
total  90,399.362  lb. 

The  Trade  Retnrn  figures  arc,  as  usual,  the  lowest, 
and  those  fori-ished  by  the  district  officers  the 
highest.  The  difference  between  the  latter  and  the 
Indian  Association  figures  ib no',  however,  so  largethis 
year,  being  only  736,325  lb.,  as  against  5, 229, 8281b., 
in  1890.  All  the  three  sets  of  figures  point  to  a 
growth  in  production  which,  moreover,  has  beer)  con- 
tinuous for  some  years. 

Thus,  the  yield  in  all  districts,  except  the  Kbasi  and 
Jaintia  Hills,  Kamrup,  and  NowgODg,  baB  increased. 
Darrang,  which  stowed  a slight  falling  off  in  1890, 
has  much  improved  thie  year,  while  the  decrease  in 
Kamrup,  which  is  attributed  to  short  rainfall 
and  want  of  labour,  still  continues.  The  snme  reason 
is  given  for  the  decrease  in  Nowgong.  The 
large  increase  in  Goalpara,  viz.,  29-43  per  cent 
against  1-40  per  cent  in  1890,  in  rather  curiously 
explained.  For  ioslance,  while  one  manager  puts  it 
down  to  the  “ peculiarity  of  the  season,”  and  “ uneven 
distribution  of  rainfall.”  another  says,  “ the  season 
has  been  an  exceptionally  good  one  and  has  increased 
the  yield.”  The  Deputy  Commissioner  adds  as  his  own 
opinion  : — 

I believe  the  season  was  a very  bad  one  for  want 
of  sufficient  rain  throughout  the  year,  The  increase 
m the  yield  may  have  been  caustd  by  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  mature  plants. 

The  explanations  given  in  the  preceding  page  goto 
show  that  the  state  of  things  varies  considerably  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  district.  This  statement 
is  born  out  by  two  other  conflicting  remarks  quoted 
below. 

With  reference  to  the  outturn  for  his  district,  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Darang  writes  : — 

In  spite  of  the  dry  season  many  of  the  gardens  near 
the  hills  did  fairly  well.  Many  of  these  are  new 
gardens,  on  which  young  bushes  come  under  the 
fingers  of  the  plucker  in  increased  numbers  year  by  year. 

One  of  the  leading  planters  in  the  district,  however, 
says  : — 

The  tea  season  of  1891,  as  far  as  southern  Mangal- 
dai  is  concerned,  has  been  the  worst  on  record  for 
many  years  as  far  as  yield,  and  many  without  doubt 
be  put  down  to  the  scanty  rainfall  right  through  the 
season. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Kamrup  quotes  a 
manager,  whose  account,  too,  of  the  past  tea  season 
is  very  desponding,  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : 

I may  mention  that  on  aocount  of  an  unusual  drought, 
this  season  has  beeD,  for  yield  and  quality  of  teas, 
the  worst  experienced  by  me  during  seventeen 
years.  * * * 

In  the  case  of  Sylhet  the  reason  given  in  para- 
graph 6 above  for  the  increase  in  area  under  mature 
and  immature  plants,  applies  also  as  an  explanation 
of  the  increased  yield. 

The  Deputy  Commisaioner  of  Caohar  attributes  tbe 
increase  in  his  district  to  the  new  extensions  lately 
made  on  richer  lands  now  beginning  to  yield. 

On  the  whole,  the  year  under  report  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  favourable  for  the  growth  of  tea 
throughout  the  province.  Blight  was  not.  prevalent 
to  any  great  extent,  but  hailstorms  did  considerable 
damage  to  some  gardens  in  Cachar.  and  Lakbimpore. 
The  rainfall  was  most  unevenly  distributed,  and 
caused  the  season  to  close. 

Few  of  the  district  reports  give  aDy  correct  in- 
formation under  the  head  of  prices,  a reault  whioh  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  many  gardens  much 
of  the  tea  was  unsold  when  the  reports  were  submitted. 

Tbe  figures  kindly  furnished  by  the  Secretary,  Indian 
Tea  Association,  are — 

Assam  Valley  teas  ...  As.  7 per  lb. 

Surma  Valley  teas  ...  As.  6 to  As.  4 per  lb. 

These  prices  are  somewhat  lower  than  those  for  the 
previous  which  were — 

Assam  Valley  teas  ..  As.  7"5  per  lb. 

Surma  Valley  teas  ...  As.  6 8 to  As  6-9per  lb. 

The  complaint  is  almost  general  that  the  tea  market 
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ia  very  dull,  prices  having  in  some  cases  gone  down 
as  much  as  4 annas  per  pound. 

The  following  remarks  by  one  of  the  leading  planters 
of  Lukhimpore  may  be  quoted  : 

Prices,  however,  have  been  very  disappointing.  The 
market  opened  well,  but  almost  immediately  prices 
gave  away,  and  the  tendency  has  been  steadily 
downwards  until  now,  when  ordinary  teas  are  selling 
at  abnormally  low  rates. 

The  Superintendent  of  Jofcai  Assam  Tea  Company, 
Limited,  a very  large  concern  in  Lakhimpore,  writes  : 

Prices  have  touched  the  lowest  point  ever  known  ; 
some  say  ordinary  teas  are  fetching  2 annas  per 
pound  less  than  Indian  tea  of  the  same  quality  has 
ever  sold  for. 

The  competition  of  Ceylon  tea  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  tjie  principal  causes  of  the  depression  in  the 
market.  —Ind ian  Agriculturist,  June  4. 


DARJEELING  LETTEK. 

The  reoent  prices  at  the  Calcutta  sales  of  tea 
have  been  more  reassuring,  aud  there  seems  to  be 
a tolerably  steady  demand  for  good  liquoring  teas 
with  flavor  : a great  many  gardens  in  this  district 
are  behind  last  year  and  in  the  Terai  leaf  is 
particularly  short  just  at  present  so  that  demand 
for  good  strong  teas  is  likely  to  last  throughout 
July  though  beyond  that  period  it  is  speculative  to 
prophesy  what  will  happen.  Nearly  every  portion 
of  h bis  district  has  been  more  or  lees  affected  by 
green  fly  blight  and  there  is  no  doubt  some  grand 
teas  have  been  made  lately,  by  all  acoonnts  some 
fine  liquoring  teas  have  gone  straight  home  from 
Assam  and  it  is  certain  that  the  quality  of  the  t as 
made  to  date  is  superior  to  those  made  to  the  same 
date  last  year  taken  all  round.  It  was  pointed  out 
very  strongly  at  the  commencement  of  the  season 
to  all  managers  the  vital  importance  of  keeping 
the  Indian  brand  above  the  standard  of  Ceylon 
and  China  poor  liquoring  teas  and  not  without  effect. 
If  managers  would  only  stick  to  plucking  two  leaves 
and  a bud  and  going  round  their  gardens  steadily 
in  six  days  where  labour  allows  it,  we  should 
not  see  so  much  Indiau  Pekoe  Souchong  on  the 
market  at  four  anoas.  Labour  is  more  plentiful  than  it 
was  last  year,  partly  owing  to  scarcity  in  Nepal, 
but  the  Indian  corn  crop  promises  to  be  a bnmper 
one,  so  the  scarcity  of  corn  ought  not  to  last  much 
longer  and  this  will  affect  also  the  price  of  rice 
which  is  now  dearer  than  usual.  The  Terai  is  beep- 
ing up  its  reputation  as  usual  by  an  outbreak  of 
cholera,  which  has  now  spread  over  a tolerably  large 
area.  Rainfall  has  been  rather  light  for  the  last 
week  in  some  parts  of  the  district,  and  very  short 
near  Sillignri,  all  the  hills  have  been  heavily  clouded 
and  sunshine  is  at  a premium. — Indian  Planters’ 
Gazette- 


INDIAN  TEA  AT  THE  CHICAGO  EXPOSITION. 

To  the  Editor  op  the  “ Indian  Planters’ 
Gazette.” 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  intemperate  letter 
from  a Tea  Plantar  so  ably  commented  on  in  your 
last  week’s  issue  the  following  figures  taken  from 
audited  accounts  speak  for  themselves.  They  relate 
to  the  working  in  1891  of  the  whole  of  the  public 
Tea  Companies  under  our  Agency  (good,  bad  and  in- 
different) with  the  exception  of  one  where  manu- 
facturing has  not  yet  commenced. 

Agents’  allowance  Managers’  pay, 

and  for  Commission  and  Commission 

R 63, 67 6 Rl,10,722 

f 

The  first  amount  represents  the  total  amount  o 
allowanoe  and  for  Commission  of  any  sort  whatever 
bar  Interest,  earned  by  us  as  Agents.  The  second 
refers  to  Managers  only,  and  does  not  inolade 
Assistants. 


Out  of  the  first  sum,  European  Assistants.  Baboos, 
Sircars,  Dnrwacs,  Taxes  (other  than  but  including 
Income)  numerous  subscriptions,  Offioe  rent,  private 
residences,  stable  and  various  other  expenses  un- 
known to  tea  planters  have  to  be  provided.  The 
manner  in  which  aplications  for  subscriptions  have 
been  met  by  certain  planters  can  only  be  due  to  mis- 
apprehension of  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  No  Agency 
business  gives  such  a poor  return  as  tea  in  com- 
parison with  the  amount  of  work  involved.  Take  for 
example,  a Jute  Mill  of  500  Looms,  such  an  Agency 
— entailing  one  quarter  the  work — will  give  as  good 
a commission  as  a dozen  Tea  Gardens  turning  out 
5000  maunds  each.  Let  all  interested  ia  tea  for  once 
in  a way,  if  such  a thing  be  possible,  sink  petty  jeal- 
ousy and  cordially  support,  to  the  best  of  their 
respective  abilities,  the  movement  to  introduce  Indian 
tea  into  America,  A better  man  than  Mr,  BlechyDden 
for  promoting  the  objeot  in  view  could  not  possibly 
have  heen  seonred.  “ Calcutta  Agents,” 

— Indian  Planters’  Gazette,  July  2. 


USES  OF  THE  BANANA. 

Editor,  Sugar  Journal. 

I don’t  think  that  the  health-giving  properties  of 
the  banana  are  appreciated  by  the  people  of  our  large 
towns  where  the  fruit  is  so  cheap.  They  merely  look 
upon  it  as  a cheap  edible  when  other  fruits  are  scarce 
or  out  of  season,  but  in  slices  the  banana  makes  an 
excellent  salad  served  with  any  kind  of  dressing; 
cured  it  is  far  more  palatable  than  meat ; boiled  as 
a vegetable  while  green  in  the  skin  for  one  hour  and 
peeled  before  sending  it  to  the  table  it  will  be  found 
excellent,  and  would  make  Paddy  smile  and  think  ha 
was  in  old  Ireland  again.  It  also  makes  an  extremely 
delicious  pudding  for  children  served  with  sweet 
milk  and  some  sugar,  and  baked  for  one  hour 
in  a moderately  quick  oven.  Many  people  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  can  with  truth  say  in  regard  to 
the  banana  “ This  is  what  I live  on.”  A very  good 
breakfast  dish  is  to  be  made  by  frying  slices  of  bacon 
and  then  slices  of  banana  in  the  hot  bacon  fat 
with  plenty  of  pepper,  and  serving  together  as  one 
does  a dish  of  bacon  and  eggs.  These  are  a few  of  the 
many  ways  of  utilising  this  most  accessible  fruit  for 
both  rich  and  poor,  which  are  well-known  to  most  peo- 
ple living  on  the  coast  of  North  Queensland,  but 
perhaps  not  so  well-known  further  South  where  the 
Sugar  Journal  and  Tropical  Culture  circulates, 
William  Reynolds, 

Daintree  River,  North  Queensland. 


THE  COFFEE  TRADE. 

[In  copying  the  following  artiole  from  the 
American  Grocer,  we  attract  attention  to  the  re- 
gretable  facts  that  in  the  United  States  the 
consumption  of  coffee  and  tea  is  not  advanoing, 
while  the  use  of  beer  is  increasing. — Ed.  T.A.'] 

The  deliveries  of  coffee  for  the  eleven  months  of 
che  trade  year  ending  May  31st  were  237,693  tons, 
against  231,172  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  preceding  year.  This  increase  is  not  as  large  as 
we  have  a right  to  expect,  considering  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Under  favourable  condi- 
tions consumption  should  advance  about  8 per  cent 
annually.  That  it  does  not  is  surprising,  in  view  of 
the  prices  being  so  much  lower  for  Brazil  sorts  than 
at  this  time  last  year.  The  deoline  is  fully  4£  cent 
per  pound  on  Brazil  grades.  Mild  sorts  rule  higher, 
particularly  Padang  and  fine  Maracaibo,  It  is  gener- 
ally conceded  by  the  trade  that  there  is  a growing 
soaroity  of  fine  old  coffee,  and  also  that  the  average 
grade  of  the  imports  is  not  as  high  as  it  was  years 
ago.  The  substitution  of  steamers  for  sailing  vessels, 
the  hurrying  of  the  crop  to  market,  less  care  in  the 
preparation  of  the  bean,  new  methods  of  curing,  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  have  combined  to  reduce 
the  proportion  of  fine  or  tanoy  grades  of  coffee  until 
there  ia  an  absolute  scarcity  of  what  the  trade  for- 
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merly  designated  fine  Go'den  Bin,  Brown  Old  Govern- 
ment Java  and  fancy  marks  of  Central  American  and 
Venezuelan  coffe’.  Another  canBe  for  the  change  is 
the  growth  of  ihe  business  in  roasted  coffee.  There 
is  not  as  much  attention  paid  to  stjie  as  in  the  days 
when  the  West  and  South  ii  sisted  od  buying  coffee 
in  the  raw  bean.  This  condition  can  only  result  in 
one  thing,  viz.,  a steady  appreciation  in  the  price  of 
fine  grades,  until  it  becomes  to  marked  that  planters 
will  regard  it  as  a preminm  sufficiently  large  to 
warrant  greater  care  being  given  to  methods  of  culti- 
vation and  preparation  for  market. 

While  there  has  been  ro  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  tea,  which  is  not  as  great  a favorite  or  as 
universal  a beverage  as  coffee,  there  has  been  a 
marked  increate  in  the  consumption  of  beer  and 
cocoa,  particularly  beer.  It  seems  to  be  the  strongest 
competitor  that  coffee  has  to  encounter.  The  cost  of 
a gallon  of  beer  at  retail  is  35  at  50  cents  while  the 
cost  of  a gallon  of  strong  coffee  is  from  15  to  20  cents. 
It  requires  no  care  nor  fuel  to  prepare  beer,*  which  is 
a cool  and  stimulating  beverage,  aud  hence  in  high 
favour  with  the  mass  s,  particularly  thorn  of  foreign 
birth  or  descent. 

Without  attempt  at  explanation,  we  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  beer 
increases  in  a greater  ratio  than  any  other  beverage. 


AN  EX-CEYLON  PLANTER  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

MILDURA  SCHEME — THE  BEST  WAY  TO  DEVELOP  THE 

MUSCLES — A DISORDERED  LIVER — ANGLO-INDIAN  SET- 
TLEMENT IN  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Barrier,  N.  S.  W.,  June  22nd. 

I enclose  two  cuttings  which  refer  to  Mildura,  and  I 
leave  your  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  It 
is  evident  that  things  must  be  arranged  on  a sound 
and  satisfactory  basis  before  sufficient  inducement  can 
be  held  out  in  order  to  attract  new  settlers.  An  in- 
fluential settler  like  Lord  Ranfurley,  who  has  such  a 
large  stake  in  the  scheme,  must  be  of  great  assistance 
to  the  more  humble  members  of  the  community.  I 
sent  you  cuttings  about  Mildura  lately,  and  I shall 
be  on  the  outlook  for  the  latest  news  regarding  the 
settlement. 

A greenness  is  gradually  appearing  everywhere, 
where  formerly  there  existed  nothing  but  barren  earth. 
Frost  is  keeping  off  in  a wonderful  way,  so  the  “ feed  ” 
will  soon  come  on  now.  This  climate  and  life  is  truly 
a contrast  to  Ceylon.  A “go”  with  the  axe  at  the 
wood-heap  in  the  early  morning  in  the  keen  cold  and 
then  a shower-bath  of  cold  water  that  makes  one  gasp 
and  gurgle  : — what  better  appetizer  could  be  found  ? 
There  is  nothing  like  axe-work  to  develop  the  muscles. f 
What  a contrast  to  the  biliousness  of  morning  muster  in 
a tropical  climate.  The  liverish  planter  is  as  cross  as  a 
bear  with  a sore  head,  till  the  sun  gets  up.  The  smoky 
toast  and  bazaar  egg,  and  the  hasty  scribbling  in 
Abram  Saibo's  pass-book  : “ 7 lb.  beef,  2 loaves,  4 lb. 

sugar  (don’t  send  any  more  of  the  beastly  stuff  you  sent 
l^st,)  1 bottle  table  salt,  3 lb.  onions,”  &c.,  and'  then  a 
note  at  tlie’foot,  “ I 11  try  and  send  you  a cheque  next 
beef-day.”  Poor  patient  Abram  Saibo ! Here  we  have 
fresh  mutton  chops,  delicious  butter,  fresh  scones, 
sometimes  an  egg,  and  sometimes  porridge.  The  worst 
of  porridge  is  that  it  is  too  suddenly  satisfying  and 
doesn't  last.  One’s  appetite  disappears  too  quickly 
with  a plate  of  porridge  and  then  returns  with  re- 
doubled vigour  far  too  soon  to  be  pleasant.  Then  with 
a pipe  in  full  blast  one  feels  ready  to  tackle  the  day’s 
work.  No  liver  here.  No  feverish  inertness  or  that 
peculiar  feeling  at  the  knees  which  the  Kelani  Valley 
men  know  so  well. 

Have  you  heard  anything  of  the  new  settlement 
of  Anglo-Indians  in  South  Australia  ? A Mr.  Christie 
has  been  prospecting  and  is  very  much  satisfied  with 


* A most  misleading  sentence.  Of  course  what 
is  meant  is  thnt  beer,  rfquiring  much  care  and 
Iqel  to  brew,  is  ready  for  use  aa  drawn  from  cask, 
or  emptied  from  bottle.— Ed.  T.A . 

t Vide  the  experience  “ the  Grand  Old  Man.”— 
Ed,  T.A. 


the  result.*  A number  of  civilians  with  each  a 
certain  amount  of  savings  intend  to  take  up  a piece 
of  land  and  cultivate  fruit.  The  great  danger  of  so 
doing  is  the  evil  of  inexperienced  men  risking  their 
savings  late  in  life  on  a project  that  depends  on 
their  own  efforts  and  knowledge.  Now  Mildura  fur- 
nishes a better  field,  as  settlers  can  gain  by  the  ex- 
perience of  those  around  them.  I still  believe  in 
Mildura.  but  evidently  there  is  a good  deal  to  be  done 
to  thoroughly  establish  that  colony  on  a satisfactory 
footing.  Mr.  Playford,  the  S.  A.  Premier,  has  re- 
turned from  India  highly  pleased  with  the  idea  of 
importing  Indian  coolies — Tamils  especially.  The  day 
is  coming.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  in  Queensland  and 
Mr.  Playford  in  S.  A.  are  both  in  favour  of  black 
labour  for  tropical  latitudes.  Then  will  be  the  chance 
for  the  tropical  planter  when  the  selfish  white  labourer 
is  told  to  mind  his  own  business. 

Aberdoxensis. 

[But  the  latest  accounts  are  unfavourable  to  Mr. 
Playford’s  scheme. — Ed.  T.  A.] 


Customs  Weights  of  Tea. — Most  of  our  leaders 
are  aware  of  the  mode  of  sscirtaining  the  tare 
of  China  packages,  which  ar  made  of  thin  wood 
and  the  weight  of  a paroel  is  regular  ; but  in 
the  ease  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas,  the  weight 
of  the  wood  generally  varies  so  much  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  each  chest  tared  separately. 
When  teas  are  weighed  on  importation,  represen- 
tatives of  the  Customs  authorities,  the  importers, 
and  the  warehouse  proprietors  are  present ; but 
there  is  no  one  to  represent  the  unfortunate  buyer 
and  as  the  Customs  and  the  importer  gain  by 
the  tare  being  as  light  as  possible,  there  is  the 
natural  inference  that  the  buyer  s interest  will 
sometimes  suffer.  In  the  case  of  average  weight 
it  is  the  practice  to  seleot  a few  packages,  and 
if  the  weight  ot  the  tea  does  not  vary  more  than 
two  pounds,  then  the  weight  of  the  majority 
of  the  selected  chests  is  aeoepted  as  that  of  the 
whole  parcel.  This  possibly  is  fair  as  regards 
the  seller  and  buyer  of  the  whole  parcel;  but  teas 
are  sent  to  grocers  in  consignments  of  single  or 
few  packages,  and  upon  the  tea  being  turned  out 
it  is  often  found  that  the  weight  of  the  wood  and 
lead  exceeds  the  tare  allowed  on  the  difference 
between  the  gross  weight  and  the  average  net 
weight  fixed  by  the  Customs.  This  is  manifestly 
unjust,  and  should  not  be  tolerated  any  longer. 
When  the  duty  and  price  of  tea  were  higher  there 
might  have  been  some  reason  for  ascertaining  the 
tare  to  almost  a fraction  nf  a pound ; but  now 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  weigh  so  finely,  much 
less  to  have  a system  in  operation  which  leads  to 
a grocer  paying  duty  on  tea  which  he  does  not 
receive,  and  which  was  never  imported  into  this 
country.  There  waB  an  attempt  to  alter  this 
system  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  some  oare 
was  exercised  to  prevent  buyerB  being  subjeoted 
to  unnecessary  loss  ; but  now  sufficient  time  has 
been  given  to  thoroughly  test  the  system,  and  it 
has  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Every  pack- 
age in  a parcel  should  be  weighed  separately, 
exoept  in  cases  where  the  tares  of  the  selected 
ohests  are  absolutely  uniform.  Every  buyer  should 
insist  upon  getting  his  full  weight.  He  should 
not  rest  satisfied  until  the  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  weights  is  so  arranged  that  the  buyer  of  a 
single  paokages  of  tea  is  never  called  upon  to  pay 
for  common  woo'd  and  lead  at  the  price  he  paid 
for  the  tea,  and  the  duty  thereon. — Truth. 


* Yes:  we  had  a long  and  interesting  interview 
with  Mr.  Christie  on  his  return  from  Australia.  Our 
good  friend  Major  John  Adam  Fergusson  seems  to 
have  impressed  him  in  favour  of  South  Australia, 
dry  as  the  climate  is. — Ed.  T.A. 
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MILD  UR  A IRRIGATION  COMPANY. 

We  learn  from  the  Argus  that  the  half-yearly 
meeting  of  the  irrigation  Company  was  held  at  Mil- 
dura  last  week,  Mr.  W.  M.  Paterson  presiding.  The 
new  large  institute  hall  was  packed  with  shareholders, 
and  a good  deal  of  excitement  was  shown.  A long 
progress  report  was  read  from  the  lately-appointed 
committee,  in  which  some  surprising  statements  ap- 
peared as  to  the  company’s  position  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  affairs.  It  was  stated  that  if  the 
outstanding  rates  were  collected,  there  would  be 
sufficient  to  pay  all  the  arrears  of  wages  accounts 
and  to  meet  the  working  expenses  to  the  30th  June. 
The  report  recommended  the  shareholders  to  pay  up 
the  rates,  which  must  be  done  in  any  case,  and 
that  the  wages  be  the  first  charge  ; also,  that,  in 
view  of  the  extreme  confusion  in  which  all  the  ar- 
rangements in  connection  with  the  Company  appear 
to  be,  and  the  desirability  of  having  authoritatively 
defined  the  rights  and  duties  of  Chaffey  Brothers, 
Limited,  under  the  Crown  grant,  and  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  settlers,  Chaffey  Brothers,  Limited, 
be  asked  to  join  the  settlers  in  approaching  Parlia- 
ment to  have  defined  and  effectually  secured  the 
rights  of  all  parties,  and  that,  failing  Chaffey  Brothers, 
consent  within  14  days,  the  committee  immediately 
prepare  a petition  asking  Parliament  to  appoint  a 
select  committee,  or  otherwise  to  make  a full  inquiry 
to  secure  the  foregoing  object.  It  also  recommended 
the  removal  of  the  registered  office  of  the  company 
to  Mildura,  and  that  pending  the  decision  of  the 
shareholders  on  the  points  raised  the  directors  be 
requested  to  abstain  from  doing  anything  but  routine 
business.  All  the  business  of  the  meeting  including 
the  consideration  of  the  balance  sheet  and  the  elec- 
tion of  directors,  was  deferred.  The  committee’s 
report  is,  in  the  meantime,  to  be  printed  and  circulated 
amongst  the  shareholders.  Before  the  close  of  the 
meeting  Mr.  W.  B.  Chaffey  read  a letter  from  Mr. 
George  Chaffey,  regretting  that  important  business 
would  prevent  his  attending  the  meeting,  and  stat- 
ing that  he  would  be  only  too  delighted  to  accede 
to  any  reasonable  suggestions  made  by  the  meeting. 
The  Earl  of  Ranfurly  afterwards  presided  at  a 
settlers'  meeting,  at  which  the  committee  was 
enthusiastically  supported,  and  he  opened  a sub- 
Bcription-list  to  defray  the  expenses  wish  £20,  £100 
being  promised  in  the  room. 

THE  DISPUTE  AT  MILDURA. 

For  some  time  considerable  friction  has  existed 
between  the  shareholders  in  the  Mildura  Irrigation 
Company  Limited  and  Chaffey  Bros.  Limited.  Each 
purchaser  of  land  from  Chaffey  Bros.,  Limited,  be- 
comes a shareholder  in  the  Irrigation  Company, 
and  acquires  thereby  rights  to  sufficient  water  as 
a perpetual  easement  to  his  property  as  well  as  a 
liability  to  be  rated  for  their  maintenance.  The 
members  of  Chaffey  Bros.,  Limited,  are  also  members 
of  the  Irrigation  Company,  and  have  a controlling  in- 
fluence in  the  management  of  its  business.  A meeting 
of  shareholders  of  the  Irrigation  Company  appointed 
a committee  to  confer  with  the  directors,  with  power 
to  inquire  into  the  constitution,  finance,  general 
management,  and  affairs  of  the  company.  The  com- 
mittee reported  at  a recent  meeting,  and  brought 
forward  a number  of  allegations  tending  to  show 
that  the  control  of  the  two  companies  being  in  the 
same  hands,  and  the  interests  being  at  times  anta- 
gonistic, the  interests  of  the  shareholders  in  the 
Irrigation  Company  had  suffered.  It  was  suggested 
that  Chaffey  Bros.,  Limited,  be  requested  to  join  the 
Irrigation  Company  in  carrying  an  appeal  to  Par- 
liament to  have  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  settlers 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  Chaffey  Bros!,  Limited,  on 
the  other  authoritatively  defined.  Failing  the  consent 
of  the  Chaffey  Bros,  the  appeal  to  be  made  by  the 
settlers  alone.  It  was  also  suggested  that  the  re- 
gistered office  of  the  company  be  removed  to  Mildura. 
The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  give  time  to  consider 
the  report.  Messrs.  Chaffey  Bros,  allege  that  a 
number  of  the  irregularities  complained  of  took 
place  before  there  were  any  settlers,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  the  Irrigation  Company  alive. 
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They  further  state  that  up  to  July,  1890,  the  irriga- 
tion had  not  cost  the  Irrigation  Company  one  penny. 
One  of  the  most  serious  charges,  as  to  the  Chaffey 
Bros.,  as  directors  of  the  Irrigation  Company,  having 
charged  the  settlers  jointly  and  severally  with  a 
contingent  liability  of  £50,000  to  the  Crown,  has  been 
publicly  withdrawn  as  being  quite  misleading.  Since 
the  adjourned  meeting  informal  demands  of  a modified 
character  have  been  submitted  to  Chaffey  Bros., 
Limited,  which  they  state  they  are  quite  prepared 
to  agree  to.  These  include  the  election  of  two 
local  directors  of  the  Irrigation  Company,  the  sub- 
sequent increase  of  the  board  from  five  to  nine 
members  whereby  the  settlers  may  obtain  full  re- 
presentation, and  an  inquiry  by  the  reconstituted 
board  into  the  alleged  grievances  of  the  settlers, 
with  a view  to  redress.  These  modified  proposals 
have  been  submitted  through  the  mediation  of  Lord 
Ranfurley.  Mr.  George  Chaffe}"-  will  go  to  Mildura 
this  week.  He  expresses  the  belief  that  the  dispute 
will  be  amioably  settled  with  very  little  trouble,  for 
both  Chaffey  Bros.,  Limited,  and  the  settlers  are 
equally  bound-  up  in  the  success  of  the  settlements, 
and  their  interests  are  not  antagonistic,  but  identical. 
— A ustralasian. 


THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  ROYAL 
BOTANIC  GARDENS,  CALCUTTA,  FOR 
THE  YEAR  1891-92. 

The  Resolution  of  the  Goveroment  of  India  on 
Dr.  King's  report  is  as  follows  • — 

The  report  shows  that  the  year  has  been  one  of 
great  activity  as  regards  outdoor  operations,  and 
that  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  driving  roads  in  the  garden,  which  were  referred 
to  in  last  year’s  report  as  requiring  attention.  The 
season  was  abnormally  dry  ; and  though  in  the 
conservatories  but  little  damage  was  done,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  out  of  doors,  despite  the  exertions 
of  the  garden  staff,  many  casualties  occurred  especially 
among  the  finer  and  rarer  palms.  Valuable  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  Herbarium,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  a rich  collection  of  plants  from 
Kew,  a beautiful  collection  of  Australian  plants  from 
Baron  Von  Miiller,  and  collections  from  the  north- 
west Himalayas,  Jaunsar-Bihar,  Dehra  Dun,  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  North  Canara,  Sindh,  Chota 
Nagpur,  Khasia  Hills  and  Manipur,  Upper  Burmah 
and  Assam,  the  Duars,  Independent  Sikkim  and 
Laccadive  Archipelago.  To  the  contributors  of  these 
specimens,  Messrs.  Lace,  Gamble,  Ridley,  Peal, 
Heawood,  Talbot,  General  Sir  H.  Collett,  Captain 
Fulton,  and  Drs.  Waddell,  Cooke,  Wood  and  Alcock, 
the  thanks  of  Government  are  due.  Dr.  Prain  visited 
the  Andaman  Islands,  Parasnath,  and  the  Khasia- 
Jaintia  Hills;  and  his  botanical  explorations,  as  well 
as  those  of  Collectors  employed  by  the  Calcutta 
garden,  have  added  some  valuable  collections.  During 
the  year  the  third  volume  of  the  garden  annals  was 
issued,  and  the  bulk  of  the  material  for  the  fourth 
volume,  containing  a monograph  by  Dr.  King  on 
the  important  family  of  Anonacece  was  prepared. 
Both  Dr.  King  and  Dr.  Prain  continued  to  contri- 
bute valuable  papers  on  botanical  subjects  to  the 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  The  Lloyd 
Botanic  Garden  in  Darjeeling  was  visited  in  July 
last  by  flights  of  locusts,  which  caused  at  the  time 
considerable  damage  to  the  plants.  The  mischief 
was,  however,  speedily  repaired  and  the  garden  is 
now  reported  to  be  in  excellent  order. 

From  the  detailed  report  we  quote  as  follows  : 

Botanical  Collection. — During  the  year  full  ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  the  various  opportunities  offered 
for  the  botanical  exploration  of  the  provinces  allotted 
to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Colonel  T.  Cadell,  v.c.,  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Andamans,  whose  assistance  has  already  had  so  often 
to  be  acknowledged,  having  invited  Dr.  Prain  to  revisit 
Port  Blair  in  connection  with  the  botanical  exploration 
of  his  province,  and  Dr.  King  having  per- 
mitted the  visit,  Dr.  Prain  proceeded  to  Port  Blair  in 
March  1891.  The  station  steamer,  Her  Majesty's 
Indian  Marine  steamer  “Nancowry,"  having  beeq 
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placed  at  his  disposal  by  Colonel  Cadell,  Dr.  Prain 
was  enabled  to  visit  and  investigate  th  e flora  of 
Narcondam,  Barren  Island,  Little  Andaman, 
Car-Nicobar,  and  Batti  Malv — all  these,  save 
Car-Nicobar,  being  places  never  before  botani- 
cally  investigated.  Mr.  E.  H.  Man  has  again 
most  kindly  superintended  the  collection  of 
specimens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Blair  by 
Burmese  convicts.  In  November  1891,  Dr.  Prain 
visited  Mount  Parasnath  and  made  a botanical  tour 
in  Chota  Nagpur,  while  in  March  1892  he  was  directed 
to  make  a botanical  tour  in  the  Khasia,  and  more 
particularly  the  Jaintea  Hills.  This  tour  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  botanical  survey  of  Assam  and  Burma, 
towards  which  the  Government  of  India  and  the  local 
Governments  of  Burma  and  Assam  give  annual 
grants.  In  connection  with  this  survey  also  Mr. 
Proudlock,  Curator  of  the  garden,  was  sent  in  February 
1892  on  a collecting  tour  to  Tenasserim.  Tavoy,  and 
Mergui.  In  Assam  two  native  collectors  were  at  work 
in  the  Naga  Hills  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year; 
latterly  they  collected  on  the  Lushai  frontier  ; the 
recent  troubles  in  this  region  have  unfortunately  as 
yet  prevented  Mr.  McCabe  from  taking  the  men 
into  the  interior  of  the  Lushai  country,  and  personally 
supervising  their  work,  as  he  has  most  kindly  volun- 
teered to  do.  From  Burma,  besides  the  Tenasserim 
and  Mergui  collections,  other  collections  have  been 
received  from  the  garden  collector,  Abdul  Hok,  who 
has  been  at  work  in  the  Shan  Hills  and  the  Ruby 
Mine  districts;  some  specimens  have  also  been  re- 
ceived from  frontier  stations  under  the  arrangement 
mentioned  in  last  year's  report  as  having  been  kindly 
made  by  Dr.  Leslie. 

Library. — Some  new  books  have  been  purchased  ; 
others  have  been  presented  to  the  Library ; a good 
number  of  old  ones  have  been  rebound.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  occurrence  in  connection  with 
the  Library  has  been  the  acquisition  of  a portrait  of 
Colonel  Robert  Kyd.  Learning  that  a portrait  of 
this  distinguished  soldier  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Agri-Horticultural  Society,  the  Curator  of  the 
Herbarium,  with  Dr.  King’s  permission,  asked  the 
Society  to  be  allowed  to  have  it  copied  for  the  Library 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden.  The  President  and 
Council  having  very  cordially  granted  this  request, 
a copy  of  the  original,  carefully  executed  in  the  Gov- 
ernment School  of  Art,  has  now  been  completed,  and 
a portrait  of  the  gentleman  who  in  June  1786  suggested 
to  the  Honourable  the  Board  of  Directors  “ the  pro- 
priety of  establishing  a Botanic  Garden,"  and  who 
performed  the  duties  of  Honorary  Superintendent 
here  from  August  1786,  when  the  undertaking  was 
commenced,  till  his  death  in  1793 — an  officer  described 
by  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  in  the 
letter  in  which,  in  1787,  they  sanctioned  the  action 
of  the  Honourable  Board  in  the  previous  year,  as 
one  “who,  by  the  attention  he  has  shown  to  a matter 
which  may  one  day  prove  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
his  constituents  and  to  his  country,  stands  most 
deservedly  high  in  our  esteem  and  favour,”— at  length 
hangs  in  the  museum  of  the  institution  with  which 
his  name  is  so  intimately  associated. 


THREE  WAYS  OF  COOKING  CUCUMBERS- 

The  possibilities  of  the  cucumber,  except  for 
pickling  or  salads,  are  little  understood.  It  is  ex- 
cellent soup,  says  an  exchange,  as  well  as  fried,  stewed, 
stuffed,  and  many  other  ways. 

Cucumber  Soup. — Cut  one  large  or  two  medium 
sized  cucumbers  into  thin  slices,  strew  salt  over 
them  and  place  between  two  plates  to  drain.  Put 
them  into  a saucepan,  with  a quart  and  half  a pint 
of  some  white  stock,  either  chicken  or  veal,  and 
simmer  gently,  without  reducing  the  quantity,  fox- 
forty  minutes.  Season  with  salt  and  a little  cayenne ; 
thicken  with  ground  rice  or  arrowroot,  wet  with 
milk,  and,  as  soon  as  it  has  boiled  up,  draw  to  the 
side  of  the  fire;  add  half  a pint  of  hot  milk  and 
the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Serve  at  once.  The 
safest  way  to  add  eggs  to  any  hot  liquid  is  to  turn 
a little  of  the  latter  slowly  iixto  the  bowl  contain- 
ing the  yolks,  beating  the  while.  When  the  bowl 


is  full  turn  it  all  into  the  vessel  containing  the 
rest,  still  beating,  and  when  thoroughly  hot  pour 
into  the  tureen. 

Stuffed  Cucumbers. — There  are  several  ways  of 
preparing  these.  Peel  two  large  ones,  and  with  a 
sharp  knife  cut  out  a neat  piece  from  the  side. 
With  a small  teaspoon  remove  the  seeds,  and  fill 
with  nice  forcemeat  of  any  kind ; replace  the  piece, 
and  tie  securely  with  stout  white  thread.  Line  the 
bottom  of  a saucepan  with  thin  slices  of  bacon  and 
veal,  lay  on  the  cucumbers,  then  another  layer  of 
veal  and  bacon,  three  new  carrots,  scraped;  three 
small  onions  and  as  many  turnips;  cover  with  stock 
or  water,  and  simmer  until  all  are  tender.  Thicken 
the  gravy  and  pour  it  around  the  meat  and  vege- 
tables after  they  are  neatly  dished.  Season,  when 
about  half  done,  with  salt  and  pepper.  Another 
way  is  to  cut  them  in  halves,  take  out  the  seeds, 
and  fill  with  a forcemeat  made  of  equal  parts  of 
bread  crumbs  and  chopped  marrow,  well  seasoned 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Tie  the  halves  together,  lay- 
on  a baking  dish,  nearly  cover  with  meat  gravy, 
and  bake  until  tender.  A good  substitute  for  meat 
gravy  is  a brown  drawn  butter. 

Cucumbers  Stewed. — Peel  and  cut  into  quarters 
lengthwise,  dredge  with  flour,  season  and  fry  lightly 
in  hot  butter ; put  them  in  a saucepan,  with  some 
good  brown  gravy,  and  stew  slowly  until  tender. 
Add  the  least  trifle  of  sugar  and  a teaspoonful  of 
vinegar  to  the  sauce ; thicken  slightly  and  pour 
around  the  cucumbers.  Sometimes  an  equal  num- 
ber of  small  button  onions  are  stewed  with  the 
quarters  of  cucumbers. — Florida  Agriculturist. 


THE  BULKING  TOGETHER  OF  SMALL 
BREAKS  OF  CEYLON  TEA. 

The  receipt  of  the  following  letter  has,  we  con- 
fess, taken  ub  utterly  by  Buiprise.  So  far  as  we 
can  see  no  means  are  to  be  taken  to  consult  the 
wishes  of  the  owners  of  the  respective  small 
breaks  of  tea. 

Secretary,  Customs,  No.  14,918,— 1892. 

Custom  House,  London,  4th  July  1892. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  14th 
of  May  last,  seeking  the  permission  of  the  Board 
of  Customs  for  the  bulking  together  in  Bond  of 
small  breaks  of  Ceylon  teas,  even  although  they 
may  have  arrived  by  different  ships  and  from  various 
gardens,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  under  existing 
Regulations  in  the  way  of  disposing  of  such  small 
breaks  at  their  proper  market  value. 

I am  directed  to  acquaint  you  that,  the  subject 
having  been  fully  considered,  arrangements  have 
now  been  made  by  which  your  wishes  in  this  matter 
will  be  met,  and  that  the  necessary  general  direc- 
tions will  shortly  be  issued  accordingly. — I am, 
gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  T.  Pbowse. 

Messrs.  Hancock,  Brothers  & Company,  28,  Min- 
cing Lane,  E.C. 


TRAVELS  IN  PERU  AND  THE  UPPER 
VALLEYS  OF  THE  AMAZON. 

By  Arthur  Sinclair, 

[The  first  part  of  Mr.  Sinclair’s  paper,  which  we 
quote  fromtlie  Victorian  Magazine  for  -June,  is  illus- 
trated by  a beautiful  scene  of  ferns,  palms  and 
other  tropical  vegetation,  efititled  “ Jamaica : a 
pretty  peep)  by  the  wayside.” — Ed.  T.A.\ 

There  are  three  .routes  available  from  Europe  to 
Peru,  the  most  direct — after  crossing  the  Atlantic — 
being  up  the  Amazon : the  most  comfortable,  by  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  ; and  the  quickest,  via  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama. 

To  save  time,  let  us  choose  the  last.  One  advan- 
tage of  this  route  is,  that  it  gives  us  a peep  in  passing, 
at  the  islands  of  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica,  the  two 
oldest  and  most  valuable  of  our  West  Indian  poss- 
essions. Barbadoes  is  only  166  square  miles  in  ex- 
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tent,  but  every  acre  is  cultivated,  chiefly  in  sugar- 
cane, and  altogether  the  best  cultivated  little  tro- 
pical colony  I have  come  across ; densely  populated, 
chiefly  negroes,  who  look  much  happier  and  better 
off  than  the  “ poor  whites.”  The  English  language 
only  is  spoken,  spoken  with  a terrific  fluency  and  an 
unmistakeable  Irish  brogue.  Readers  of  Carlyle's 
“ Cromwell  ” will  not  be  at  a loss  to  account  for 
this,  remembering  how  Oliver  sent  so  many  of  his 
refractory  Irishmen  there.  “Terrible  Protector!" 
exclaims  the  sage.  “ Can  take  your  estate — your  head 
off,  if  he  likes.  He  dislikes  shedding  blood,  but  is 
very  apt  to  Barbadoes  an  unruly  man ; has  sent, 
and  sends  up  in  hundreds  to  Barbadoes,  so  that  we 
have  made  an  active  verb  of  it — Barbadoes  you.” 

Again,  in  one  of  the  Protector's  characteristic  epis- 
tles, we  read  that  1,000  Irish  girls  were  sent ; “ and, 
as  to  the  rogue  and  vagabond  species  in  Scotland, 
we  can  help  you  at  any  time  to  a few  hundreds  of 
these ! ” An  Irish  fellow- passenger  hearing  his 
own  language  so  well  accented,  enquired  of  a Bar- 
badoes negro  working  at  Jamaica,  “ How  long  have 
you  been  here?”  “Nome  years,”  was  the  reply. 
“Be  jabbers ” said  my  friend,  “if  you’ve  got  black 
like  that  in  noine  years,  it’s  high  time  I were  off 
home  again.” 

Jamaica  has  a magnificent  harbour,  from  which 
superb  views  of  the  grand  old  Blue  Mountains  are  to 
be  seen.  Kingston,  the  capital,  is  spread  out  on  the 
rich  flat  land  lying  between,  sweltering  under  a blaz- 
ing sun,  from  which  even  the  laughing  negro  is  glad 
to  take  shelter  below  the  umbrageous  trees.  The  cli- 
mate and  vegetation  strikingly  remind  one  of  Ceylon, 
but  alas ! the  abandoned  hill-sides  testify  to  the 
greater  labour  difficulties  of  the  poor  planter  here. 
A few7  days  more,  and  we  heave  in  sight  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  Generally  speaking,  the  first 
land  seen  is  Porto  Bella,  in  the  Gulf  of  Darien, 
which  reminds  us  of  a chapter  in  Scottish  history  we 
would  fain  forget  if  we  could.  Here,  about  300 
years  ago,  some  of  the  very  cream  of  our  country- 
men were  landed,  and  sacrificed  to  the  contemptible 
jealousies  of  our  neighbours.  Terrible  was  the  loss 
to  so  poor  a country,  and  heroic  was  the  struggle, 
but  it  was  of  no  avail  against  such  fearful  odds  ; and 
now  the  only  really  useful  lesson  we  can  learn  from 
the  disaster  is,  that  even  Scotchmen  are  not  equal  to 
manual  labour  in  the  tropics ; and  whatever  induce- 
ments selfish  individuals,  or  soulless  companies  may 
hold  out,  it  may  be  accepted  as  a general  rule  that 
Europeans  are  unfitted  for  field  labour  in  purely  tro- 
pical temperatures.  It  may  be  all  very  well  for  over- 
seers who  live  in  luxurious  bungalows,  and  view  their 
fields  from  under  the  shade  of  ample  umbrellas,  but 
it  means  death  to  the  exposed  pick-and-shovel  man. 
No;  Europeans  or  men  from  temperate  regions  do 
not  readily  acclimatise  to  the  tropics,  and  for  that 
matter,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  same  rule 
holds  good  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  : for,  although 
nearly  all  our  most  cherished  plants  come  to  us  from 
near  the  Equator,  we  cannot,  as  a rule,  induce  our 
native  trees  to  take  root  there. 

Colon,  our  first  landing  port,  apart  from  its  lux- 
urious vegetation,  is  a very  wretched  spot.  It  is  only 
in  a Spanish  Republic  where  the  existence  of  such 
a pestiferous  place  is  possible.  It  is  not  merely  the 
disreputable  appearance  of  its  degenerate  people,  nor 
the  frequent  squabbles,  dignified  by  the  name  of 
revolutions,  we  have  to  fear,  but  the  ever  present 
filth,  which  is  much  more  dangerous  to  life.  Fortu- 
nately, a fire  has  recently  burned  down  and  purified 
a large  portion  of  the  town  of  Colon,  rendering  it, 
for  the  time,  less  dangerous  to  sojourners.  A statue 
to  Columbus  stands  at  the  entrance  of  that  now  aban- 
doned project,  the  Canal.  Poor  Lesseps  ! would  that 
he  had  been  content  with  his  success  at  Suez  ! This 
gigantic  failure — a failure  so  tremendous  that  the 
very  ruins  may  be  said  to  be  stupendous — must  for 
many  years  to  come  form  a melancholy  subject  of 
comment,  as  passengers  ride  along  the  margin  of  the 
unsightly  ditch.  What  a sad  sacrifice  of  human  life 
and  carefully  accumulated  wealth  this  unfinished 
ditch  and  surrounding  d&>ris  represent ! There  is 
little  hope  of  the  work  ever  being  finished  by  French- 
men now;  indeed,  we  are  told  that  by  agreements 


the  Columbian  Republic  can  next  year  lay  claim  to 
the  works  as  they  stand,  and  mean  to  do  so. 

The  railway  on  which  we  cross  the  Isthmus  belongs 
to  an  American  Company,  and  Jonathan  knows  well 
how  to  make  the  most  of  it.  No  such  exorbitant 
charges  would  be  tolerated  in  any  civilised  country, 
and  beyond  the  mere  cost  of  ticket  and  transport  of 
baggage,  the  amount  of  palm-oil  one  has  to  expend 
on  officials  in  order  to  get  along  at  all,  is  simply 
inquitous.  “Ah!  but,”  says  Jonathan,  “you  little 
know  how  costly  this  railway  has  been.  Every  sleeper 
it  rests  upon  cost  a life."  It  takes  about  four  hours 
to  get  over  the  forty-five  miles  of  comparatively  flat 
land  dividing  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  and 
such  is  the  condition  of  the  first-class  American  car- 
riages, that  a shower  of  rain  renders  the  use  of  an 
umbrella  absolutely  necessary,  unless  one  is  desirous 
of  a shower-bath. 

The  outlook  from  the  carriage  windows  is  not  ex- 
actly inviting : deserted  villages,  palatial  bungalows 
abandoned,  ponderous  machines  rusting  among  the 
malarious  jungle,  flit  past  in  slow  succession,  while 
at  the  various  stations  a few  poor  ghostly  whites, 
and  hundreds  of  dark  and  liungry-looking  old  Canal 
labourers,  scramble  to  make  a penny  out  of  the  sym- 
pathetic passengers.  The  luxuriant  vegetation  is  the 
only  relief  to  the  eye,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  these  beautiful  shrubs,  trees  and  creepers,  could 
not  be  turned  to  some  useful  purpose.  There  is  not 
an  acre  of  real  cultivation  ; we  simply  pass  between 
living  walls  of  natural  greenery — the  beautiful  banana 
leaf,  the  graceful  bamboo,  and  curious  mangrove, 
the  glossy  mangoe  tree  and  feathery  palms,  all  mixed 
up  with  ferns,  orchids  and  creeping  flowers  of  every 
possible  form  and  hue.  By  those  who  have  never 
left  a temperate  region,  the  astonishing  variety  of 
plants  near  to  the  Equator  can  scarcely  be  realised. 

A more  beautiful  situation  for  a city  than  that 
of  Panama,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  world. 
The  noble  and  ever  tranquil  bay  is  dotted  over  with 
the  most  exquisitely  arranged  islands — from  one  to 
a hundred-and-fifty  acres  in  extent — closely  clothed 
with  evergreen  trees,  glossy  shrubs,  and  flowering 
creepers  down  to  the  water’s  edge ; the  little  hills 
around  the  city  are  covered  with  rich  and  varied 
vegetation ; while  the  valleys  teem  with  giant  trees, 
amongst  the  most  useful  and  beautiful  in  the  vege- 
table world. 

Of  the  city  itself  I have  little  to  say.  There  is 
the  usual  plethora  of  Roman  Catholic  churches  and 
American  bars,  while  Lesseps  has  added  one  sub- 
stantial building  in  the  shape  of  a handsome  range 
of  now  tenantless  offices,  but  the  streets  are  atro- 
ciously rough,  and  the  sanitary  condition  indescriba- 
bly bad.  This,  I feel  sure,  has  more  to  do  with 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  place  than  anything  else. 
The  climate  is  humid  and  warm,  but  so  are  many 
places  in  India  and  elsewhere  in  the  tropics,  and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  think  that  a mere  strip  of  land 
lying  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  would 
continue  to  be  specially  unhealthy  if  cleared,  drained 
and  cultivated  like  any  other  civilised  country.  As 
it  is  at  present,  the  cemeteries  tell  their  own  sad 
tale— an  ample  acreage,  but  filled  to  overflowing. 
On  the  one  hand,  as  we  drive  along  into  the  sub- 
urbs, lie  the  remains  of  the  common  herd,  little 
wooden  crosses  being  deemed  sufficient  to  mark  their 
resting-place.  On  the  other  side,  a smaller  enclosure 
evidently  contains  tombs  of  a more  select  kind,  the 
marble  and  Aberdeen  granite  head-stones  testifying 
to  the  goodness,  greatness  or  powers  of  the  departed. 

Historically,  Panama  is  chiefly  interesting  to  us 
as  the  quondam  headquarters  of  the  Spaniards  dur- 
ing the  years  they  were  spying  out,  with  envious 
eyes,  that  great  land  of  promise  Peru.  'Twas  from 
here,  360  years  ago,  that  the  bastard  but  ambitious 
swine-herd,  Pizarro,  set  sail  with  his  cruel  and 
greedy  adventurers.  Let  us  follow  him.  Afar  joff  as 
it  is,  we  can  imagine  with  what  impatience  the 
months  and  years  were  spent  in  sailing  to  and  fro, 
while  reconnoitring  his  prey  ; but  it  seems  ridiculous 
to  either  credit  or  altogether  blame  Pizarro  for  the 
so-called  conquest  of  Peru:  a man  who  could  not 
read  a line  in  his  own  mother  tongue,  whose  sig- 
nature was  a clumsy  cross,  whose  only  redeeming 
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quality  was  a certain  amount  of  animal  courage, 
was  not  the  man  to  carry  out  great  schemes.  The 
inception,  indeed,  was  that  of  a priest,  who  furnished 
the  funds  for  the  expedition  ; and  the  real  instigator 
of  the  treacherous  murder  of  the  too-contiding  Inca 
Monarch  was  the  wily  priest  who  accompanied  the 
gang  of  butchers.  The  hardships,  too,  and  terrific 
tempests  encountered  in  the  Pacific  must  have  been 
rather  over-rated  by  Prescott,  as  the  Pacific  does  not 
so  frequently  belie  its  name  as  the  eminent  historian 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.  My  own  experience,  at 
least,  during  several  voyages,  at  the  same  season  of 
the  year  as  Pizarro’s  was  in  the  very  reverse  of 
tempestuous  seas,  while  the  temperature  was  simply 
perfection,  and  the  air  a positive  luxury  to  breathe, 
after  the  moist  atmosphere  of  the  Carribean  Sea  ; 
and  old  salts  I consulted  on  the  subject,  declared 
that  this  had  been  their  general  experience  during 
the  past  thirty  years.  Pizarro  took  six  weeks  to 
accomplish  the  distance  we  coverel  comfortably 
in  one  afternoon,  namely,  to  Point  Pinas,  where 
he  turned  into  the  river  Jiiru — which  some  suppose 
to  be  the  origin  of  the  name  Pent.  After  sailing  up 
this  stream  for  a few  miles,  he  came  to  anchor, 
and  proceeded  to  explore  the  surrounding  swamps. 
Here  we  must  leave  him  for  a time.  Pity  it  was 
he  ever  came  out  of  them  ! 

Peru,  in  Pizarro’s  time  the  magnificent,  p-osperous 
and  wisely  governed  land  of  the  ancient  Inca,  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  for  3,000  miles,  including 
what  is  now  Columbia,  Ecuador,  Chili  and  Bolivia. 
Since  then  it  has  been  considerably  curtailed,  divided 
and  subdivided  into  little  Republics,  each  more 
corrupt  than  its  neighbour. 

Nowadays,  our  first  port  of  call  from  Panama  is 
Guayaquil,  the  commercial  capital  of  Ecuador,  sixty 
miles  inland,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Guay,  the 
finest  river  flowing  into  the  Pacific.  The  island  of 
Puna,  at  the  entrance,  may  be  noted  as  the  frequent 
rendezvous  of  Pizarro  and  his  crew.  Ecuador  is  a 
rich  and  lovely  country,  owned,  however,  by  one 
of  the  rottenest  little  Republics  in  South  America, 
and  this  is  saying  a great  deal. 

The  descendants  of  Europeans  living  near  the 
Equator  seem  to  degenerate  more  rapidly  and 
thoroughly  than  they  do  at  a safe  distance.  The 
descendant  of  the  Spaniard  here  is  a very  different 
type  from  the  Chilian,  for  instance,  who  with  all 
his  faults  is  a brave,  active  and  industrious  man. 
I would  recommend  the  traveller  who  wishes  to  retain 
a pleasant  recollection  of  Guayaquil  not  to  land : 
the  city  looks  so  much  better  from  a distance : 
but  the  country  around  is  a vegetable  paradise,  such 
as  Britain,  with  all  her  tropical  colonies,  can  scarcely 
lay  claim  to,  supplying  spontaneously  the  very  finest 
varieties  of  tropical  products  and  fruits,  such  as 
cocoa,  coffee,  pine-apple,  plantain  and  chirimoya, 
etc.,  the  latter,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  de- 
licious fruit  I ever  tasted,  so  unlike  anything 
else  that  it  cannot  well  be  described.  Mr.  Clements 
Markham,  the  illustrious  traveller,  speaks  of  it  as 
“spiritualised  strawberries,”  but  I do  not  know  that 
this  description  conveys  very  much.  The  tree,  usually 
about  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  is  a native  of 
Peru,  and  belongs  to  the  natural  order  called  Anonad, 
extensively  represented  in  India  and  Ceylon  by  a 
relative  known  as  the  Sour  Sop,  a rather  refreshing 
fruit  in  a hot  climate,  but  coarse  compared  with 
this  master-work  of  nature. 

Of  commercial  products  cacoa  is  the  chief,  and 
yet  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  cultivation. 

“At  what  distance  apart  do  you  plant  your  cacoa 
trees?”  I asked  an  old  planter  I chanced  to  meet. 
“Plant?"  he  repeated  reflectively,  “why,  the  donkeys 
plant  all  our  cacoa."  “The  donkeys!"  I exclaimed 
with  unfeigned  surprise.  “Yes,  yes,”  he  hastened 
to  explain,  “ the  human-being-like  animal  you  Eng- 
lish call  donkeys.”  It  dawned  upon  me  that  the 
man  meant  “monkeys.”  And  it  turned  out  that, 
being  fond  of  the  fruit,  they  occasionally  made  inroads 
upon  the  ripe  cacoa,  which  they  carried  to  a distance, 
enjoying  the  luscious  pulp,  but  dropping  the  seeds, 
and  thus  extending  the  plantation. 

In  scenery,  I do  not  know  that  we  have  anything, 
in  what  we  call  our  old  world,  to  quite  compare 


with  the  bold  surroundings  as  witnessed  from  the 
Guay.  What  can  we  show  equal  to  Chimborazo, 
when  the  curtain  of  mist  is  obliging  withdrawn,  ex- 
hibiting a perfect  pyramid,  about  21,000  feet  in 
height,  with  its  green  base  in  everlasting  summer, 
its  pure  white  summit  in  eternal  winter,  and  the 
still  bolder  and  more  rugged  Peruvian  Andes  to  the 
South,  “like  mountains  piled  on  mountains  to  the 
skies  ? ” The  first  impressions  such  scenes  have 
upon  ordinary  mortals,  are  so  overwhelming,  that 
the  most,  or  the  least  we  can  do,  is  to  calmly 
sit  down  and  exclaim  with  the  Turk — “ God  is  great.” 


Bananas  for  Breakfast.— We  are  sure  your 
readers  will  greatly  enjoy  a breakfast  of  bananas 
especially  on  a warm  morning  this  summer.  I 
prepare  my  bananas  the  night  before  I wish 
them  for  breakfast.  I remove  the  skins,  say  of  six 
bananas  (number,  of  course,  depending  upon  size 
of  the  family),  slice  and  place  them  in  the  dish 
they  are  to  be  served  in.  Sprinkle  over  them  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  squeeze  the  juice  of  one 
lemon,  adding  about  a tablespoonful  of  cold  water. 
Then  place  in  the  refrigerator  if  you  have  one. 
For  a change  I often  add  a cup  of  milk  or  some 
rich  custard,  or  let  all  get  cold,  and  it  makes  a 
delightful  breakfast  dish. — Florida  Agriculturist. 

Sweet  Potato  Johnnycaxe. — Take  one  pint  of 
best  ernmea1,  salt  to  taste  (half  a teaspoonful  is 
the  ordinary  seasoning),  rub  into  the  meal  a large 
tablespoonful  of  lard,  next  add  to  it  one  pint  of 
smoothly  mashed  sweet  potatoes.  If  the  potatoes 
are  not  very  sweet,  add  a tablespoonful  of  sugar; 
mix  thoroughly  to  a rather  soft  dough,  but  not  too 
soft  to  handle ; have  the  middle  stave  of  a barrel 
head  washed  clean,  rinse  it,  leaving  it  wet,  and  on 
this  evenly  spread  the  dough,  not  quite  out  to  the 
edges  of  the  board ; dip  a knife  blade  into  cold 
water,  and  with  its  smooth  over  the  surface  of  the 
johnnycake,  and  stick  with  a fork  as  you  would 
biscuit ; set  it  before  the  fire  with  a brick  or  flat 
iron  to  support  it ; let  it  brown  nicely,  tben  loosen 
it  from  the  board  by  means  of  a coarse  thread  passed 
between  the  johnnycake  and  the  board,  close  to  the 
latter;  do  not  cook  it  in  the  oven,  but  before  the  fire. 
— American  Grocer, 

The  China  Tea  Trade.— We  have  received 
the  following  advices  from  Foochow  under  date 
of  9th  July,  concerning  the  tea  market  ; — The 
export  to  Europe  is  7f-  million  lb.  against  7 
millions  at  the  same  date  last  year  the  ship- 
ments during  the  fortnight  having  been  3£  mil- 
lions lb.  in  the  oaliing  steamers  Glamorgan- 
shire,” “Glenorchy,”  “ Diomed,”  •'  Ningchow”  and 
“ Benalder.”  The  settlements  during  the  fortnight 
are  reported  at  48,000  chests  CoDgou  and  7.700 
chests  SouchoDg.  The  figures  show  a great  (ailing 
of  as  compared  with  the  previous  fortnight’s  and 
would  have  been  smaller  still  but  for  the  temptation 
offered  by  a drop  in  the  rate  of  freight  to  los. 
per  ton.  Included  in  these  settlements  is  a good 
deal  cf  tea  for  the  Australian  and  American  markets. 
The  second  crop  has  commenced  to  airive  but, 
being  poor  in  quality,  has  attracted  but  little  atten- 
tion so  far.  On  comparing  prices  with  those  ruling 
a fortnight  ago  a general  advance  of  about  Tl.  1 
p&r  picul  is  noticeable  on  all  grades  on  Congou. 
iSouchongs  on  the  contrary  have  gradually  become 
cheaper.  The  supply  of  firBt  crop  CoDgou  is 
complete  at  195,000  chests,  which  is  26,000  chests 
less  than  last  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  second 
crop  will  show  fully  as  larg  ■.  a deficiency,  if  not 
lar.e.  The  arrivals  of  Congou  to  date  are  204,000 
chests  against  224,000  chests  last  year,  and  306,000 
chests  in  1890.  The  settlements  of  Congou  to  date 
are  149,000  chests,  against  12/', 000  chests  last  year. 
Ihe  stock  is  55.000  chests,  against  97,000  ohests 
ot  the  same  date  last  year.  Exchange  during  the 
fortnight  has  fluctuated  between  2.11J  for  4 months 
sight  oredits  and  2/10J,  at  which  it  doses.  Freight 
to  London  fell  as  low  as  15s.  per  ton,  but  is  now 
at  30s.  again,— (V.-C.  Daily  News, 
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THE  CEYLON  TEA  COMPANY, 

GENERAL  MEETING. 

Minutes  of  proceedings  at  the  first  ordinary  general 
meeting  of  the  Ceylon  Tea  Company,  Limited,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Planters’  Association  of  Ceylon 
within  the  registered  office  No.  42,  King  Street,  Kandy, 
on  Monday,  25th  July,  at  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Present: — Messrs.  L.  Stuart,  Aranayaka ; A.  L.  Cross, 
Nuwara  Eliya ; D.  Kerr,  Watawala  ; Edward  Webb, 
Kandy,  J.  H.  Kenton,  Colombo  ; J.  Munton,  Kandy ; 
Harry  Whitham,  Dolosbage  ; W.  D.  Gibbon,  Kandy  ; 
A.  Philip,  Kandy. 

The  notice  calling  the  meeting  was  read.  The 
minutes  of  proceedings  of  a meeting  of  the  promoters 
of  the  Company  held  at  Kandy  on  Friday,  the  19th 
June  1891,  were  read  and  were  confirmed. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  L.  H.  Kelly, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Mr.  W.  D.  Gib- 
bon took  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  having  made  a few  opening  obser- 
vations, the  Directors’  Report  was  read,  and  the 
statement  of  the  inoome  and  expenditure  aud  a 
balance  sheet  to  30th  June  1892  was  laid  on  the 
table  as  follows: — 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  CEYLON  TEA 
COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

(Under  the  patronage  of  the  Planters’  Association 
of  Ceylon),  to  be  presented  to  the  Shareholders, 
at  the  first  ordinary  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Company,  to  be  held  within  the  registered  office  of  the 
Company  No.  42,  King  Street,  Kandy,  on  Monday, 
the  25th  day  of  July  1892,  at  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Ceylon  Tea  Company,  Limited,  was  success- 
fully inaugurated  under  the  patronage  of  the  Planters’ 
Association  of  Ceylon  at  a meeting  held  within  the 
United  Service  Library,  Kandy,  on  Friday,  the  19th 
June  1891,  and  it  was  duly  incorporated  as  a joint 
stock  company  under  the  public  seal  of  the  island  on 
the  25th  day  of  July  1891. 

Preliminary  arrangements  occupied  a good  deal  of 
time,  so  that  practically  it  may  be  said  that  the 
business  of  the  Company  did  not  commence  until 
January  1892.  The  Directors  at  this,  the  first  ordi- 
nary general  meeting,  now  lay  before  the  shareholders 
the  accompanying  statement  of  the  income  and  ex- 
penditure and  a balance  sheet  containing  a summary 
of  the  property  and  liabilities  of  the  Company  made  up 
to  the  30th  June  1892. 

The  Directors  regret  to  say  that  owing  to  the  Com- 

E’s  Bankers,  the  New  Oriental  Bank  Corporation, 
lg  suspended  payment,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
call  on  the  shareholders. 

All  the  first  Directors  retire  today,  but  they  are 
eligible  for  re-election  ; it  will  further  be  the  duty 
of  the  shareholders  to  fix  the  remuneration  of  the 
Directors  for  their  services.  The  accounts  of  the 
Company  have  been  examined  and  the  correctness 
of  the  balance-sheet  has  been  ascertained  by  Mr. 
J ohn  Guthrie  whom  the  Directors  appointed  auditor, 
and  they  would  recommend  to  the  shareholders  his 
re-appointment  at  a fee  of  R100.  As  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  the  results  of  running  the  Tea  Kiosk 
at  Colombo  are  insufficient  to  justify  the  present 
heavy  expenditure  on  the  staff  there,  the  services 
of  the  Manager  have  been  dispensed  with  and  fresh 
arrangements  are  being  made. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

A.  Philip,  Secretary. 


Balance  Sheet  of  the  Ceylon  Tea  Company,  Ltd., 
under  the  Patronage  of  the  Planters’  Association 
of  Ceylon,  made  up  to  20th  June  1892. 

Capital  and  Liabilities. 

T _ „ R.  o. 

1,~To  5aPital  ..  14,432  50 

2,295  shares,  of  which 
210  fully  paid  up  at  R10 

per  share  2,100  00 

784  on  which  paid  up  at 

B7-50  per  share  5,880  00 

„ „ R5-50  6,400  00 

,,  „ R2-50  52  50 


229S  4,840  43 


II.— To  Debts  due  by  the  Company 

Whittall  & Co.  3,626  66 

Sundry  accounts  1,219  77 


R19.278  93 

E.  & O.  E.  Kandy,  25th  July  1892.  A Philip, 

Secretary. 

I certify  that  to  the  best  of  my  belief  the  Balance 
Sheet  contains  a true  and  correct  statement  of  Capital 
and  Liabilities,  and  of  the  Property  and  Assets  of  the 
Company.  (Signed)  John  Guthrie,  Auditor- 

Property  and  Assets. 


III.  By  Property  (immovable):  Supplementary 

Construction  Account 
By  Property  Movable:  Fittings, furnishing 
plants  and  sundry  improvements 
By  Stock  of  Tea 

IV.  By  Debts  owing  to  the  Company... 


Daramadas 

30 

00 

Rudra  & Co 

43 

65 

Alexander  Wardrop 

32 

40 

Tea  shipped  to  India 

80 

50 

KroDing  and  Schrader 

shipment... 

1,589 

00 

H.  B,  Millar  suspenee 

account 

306 

77 

Tea  Fund  Shipment  ac- 

count 

1,551 

15 

R.  c. 

862  00 

1,118  60 
1,143  09 
3,633  47 


V.  By  Cash 

New  O B.  C.  Colombo 
(Ceylon  Tea  Kiosk  ac- 
count) 

Do  do  (Company’s 
account) 

Bank  of  Madras 
Petty  Cash  (Manager  Te 
Kiosk) 

By  Balance 


8,041  41 


235  78 

6,120  19 
1,457  06 

228  38 


4,480  36 
E19.278  93 


We  certify  that  to  the  best  of  cur  belief  this  balance 
sheet  contains  a true  aud  correct  statement  of  the 
Capital  and  Liabilities  and  of  the  Property  and  Assets 
of  Ihe  Company. 

(Signed)  Harry  Whitham,  J.  H.  Benton,  J.  Munton, 
W.  D,  Gibbon,  Directors. 

The  Ceylon  Tea  Company,  Ltd.,  under  the  Patronage 
of  the  Planters’  Association  of  Ceylon.  State- 
ment of  Profit  and  Loss  made  up,  30th  June  1892. 


1892 

June  30— To  Preliminary  Expenses  and  Printing, 
Stampes,  Postages,  &e, . . 

,,  Stationary,  Office  forms,  Tea  Kiosk 
account 

„ Advertising  Newspapers  and  Tea 
Kiosk  account 

„ Manager,  Tea  Kiosk,  salary  and  petty 
charges  account 

„ Servants’  wages  TeaKiosk  account. . 

„ Fire  Insurance  Tea  Kiosk 

„ Rent  account  Tea  Kiosk 

„ Gas  account  Tea  Kiosk  . . 

,,  Opening  ceremony  of  the  Tea  Kiosk 
account 

,,  Loss  on  cigars. . 

„ Loss  on  aerated  waters.. 

„ Charges  being  head  office,  Kandy 
rent  Agent  and  Secretary,  &e.  .. 


E.  c. 

2,033  17 

560  47 

362  G4 

1,673  56 
1,367  03 
37  75 
300  00 
259  00 

49  00 
1 40 
141  60 

1,046  11 

E7.832  33 


E.  & O.  E.  Kandy,  25tli  July  1892.  A.  Philip,  Secretary. 
(Signed)  John  Guthrie,  Auditor. 

1892. 


June  30th— By  Profit  on  tea  sold  .. 

„ Rent  of  stalls  at  the  Kiosk 
„ Profit  on  sale  of  Refreshments 
Tea  in  the  cup,  Ices  &c. 

,,  Exchange 
. ,,  Interest. . 

,,  Discountl 
„ Commission 
„ Transfer  free  . . 

„ Balance 


K c. 

. 1,232  44 
. 308  00 

. 1,521  07 
51  79 
121  54 
8 49 
107  14 
I 50 
. 4,480  36 

E7.832  33 


(Signed)  J.  Munton,  Harry  Whitham,  J.  H.  Kenton,  W 
D.  Gibbon,  Directors. 

The  shareholders  having  discussed  various  points 
in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  Company, 
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the  Chairman  moved  that  the  statement  of  the 
income  and  expenditure  and  the  balance  sheet  to 
30th  June  1892  together  with  the  Directors’  Report 
be  adopted.  On  being  put  to  the  meeting,  the 
motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  the  following 
Directors  were  unanimously  elected Mr  C J 
Donald,  Mr.  E.  Hamlin,  Mr.  .T.  H.  Renton, 'Mr 
Giles  F.  Walker,  Hon.  L.  H.  Kelly,  Mr.  W.  H G 
Duncan,  Lieut.  E.  de  Frisch,  Mr.  Harry  Whitham! 
Mr.  G.  E.  Osborne,  Mr.  T.  C.  Owen,  Mr  W D 
Gibbon,  Mr.  J.  Munton. 


On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Edward  Webb,  seconded 
by  Mr.  A.  L.  Cross,  it  was  unanimously  resolved : 

— “That  as  a remuneration  for  their  services  the 
Directors  shall  be  entitled  to  appropriate  annually 
a sum  not  exceeding  Rl,500  to  be  divided  among 
them  in  such  manner  as  they  may  determine.” 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved “ That  Mr.  John  Guthrie  be  ap- 
pointed Auditor.”  I 

With  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  the  meet- 
ing dispersed.  A.  Philip, 

Secretary  to  the  Ceylon  Tea  Company,  Limited. 


FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  INDIA. 

A telegram  which  we  publish  today  announces  that  ! 
the  Fruit  Culture  Committee  which  has  been  deli- 
berating at  Simla  has  recommended  the  appointment 
of  an  Inspector  of  Orchards,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  services  of  some  such  official  as  this 
will  be  essential  to  the  success  of  any  project  that 
may  be  devised  for  extending  the  industry  that  has 
been  engaging  its  attention.  In  India  fruit  and  tree 
planting  has  hitherto  been  too  much  neglected.  As 
far  as  Anglo-Indians  are  concerned  the  majority  are 
apt  to  think  that  their  stay  in  any  station  is  too 
short  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  beautify  their 
gardens  very  much.  But  there  are  house  owners  who 
might  certainly  turn  their  attention  more  than  they 
do  at  present  to  the  matter  of  tree  planting,  whether 
for  use  or  ornament.  It  would  certainly  bring  its  own 
reward.  A single  graft  mango  tree  is  often  leased 
annually  on  the  West  Coast  for  over  a hundred  rupees, 
and  at  some  stations  R50  is  quite  an  ordinary  price 
for  the  fruit  of  one  tree.  Even  a common  mango 
tree  gives  from  R5  to  RIO  a year,  and  a plantation  of 
trees  that  would  improve  the  look  of  many  a bare 
treeless  compound  would  often  pay  the  rent  in  the 
case  of  tenants,  or  double  it  in  that  of  house  owners. 
There  is  a particular  caste  in  India  that  make  a point 
of  planting  from  ten  to  a hundred  sapan  trees  when 
a daughter  is  born.  The  trees  take  about  nine  or  ( 
ten  years  to  reach  maturity,  and  it  is  about  that  time  \ 
that  the  betrothal  ceremonies  of  the  girl  take  place. 
The  trees  are  then  cut  down  and  the  money  realised 
furnishes  the  expenses  of  the  marriage  and  provides 
the  bride  with  the  jewels  always  given  as  a dowry  on 
her  marriage.  One  of  the  wise  provisions  made  by  the 
United  States  Government  is  to  have  one  day  in  each 
year,  called  “ Arbour  Day,”  set  apart  as  a holiday  for  1 
the  planting  of  trees;  and  on  that  day  every  man,  woman  i 
and  child,  rich  or  poor,  is  required  to  plant  a tree  of  ! 
some  kind.  This  was  commenced  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska;  and  already  portions  of  the  United  States 
that  had  become  completely  deforested  are  covered  j 
with  a wealth  of  shady  trees,  pines  and  oaks,  walnut,  ; 
maple,  elm,  linden  and  others.  If  the  Government  l 
could  only  institute  an  Arbour  Day  in  India,  and  ! 
people  would  enter  with  interest  and  sympathy  into  ! 
the  movement,  the  country  would  be  greatly  benefited  [ 
in  years  to  come.  The  supply  of  custard  apples,  i 
mangoes,  jack  fruit,  cachu  nut  trees,  oranges,  pum-  j 
maloes,  guavas,  strawberry  guavas,  and  many  other 
less  well-known  fruits  would  increase,  and  take  the 
places  of  the  useless  dusty  trees  that  form  the 
principal  adornment  of  many  Indian  gardens.  One  of  | 
the  fruit  trees  that  flourishes  well  on  the  Indian  plains  j 
is  the  bread  fruit  with  its  broad  handsome  leaves.  ! 
Natives  have  an  aversion  to  planting  it  as  they 
believe  it  to  be  an  unlucky  tree,  bringing  misfor- 
tune to  the  owner ; but  all  the  same  the  fruit  if  well  j 
cooked  makes  a delicious  vegetable.  The  coconut  l 


is  one  of  the  most  profitable  trees  for  cultivation 
The  natives  of  the  West  Coast  calculate  that  a tree 
will  have  cost  one  rupee  by  the  time  it  comes  to 
maturity,  when  it  will  give  a rupee  a year  for  the 
next  seventy  or  eighty  years ; but  this  is  rather  too 
favourable  an  estimate,  R2  for  the  initial  expenses 
and  half  a rupee  a year  clear  profit  being  a safer 
sum  to  calculate  upon,  though  in  good  and  suitable 
soil  and  when  well  cared  for  trees  often  give  con- 
siderably over  a rupee  a year.  Some  of  the  plantations 
of  Ceylon  which  are  under  European  management 
are  most  successfully  worked. 

Whenever  f ruit  culture  be  attempted  it  does  not  do  to 
begin  by  being  too  sanguine.  A fortune  will  not  be  made 
by  asmall  fruit  farmer;  but  a very  fair  return  for  capital 
can  certainly  be  obtained,  taking  the  good  seasons  with 
the  bad  ones,  which  in  all  cultivation  must  certainly  be 
expected.  Lord  Derby  in  an  interesting  speech  on 
fruit-growing  at  a Conference  recently  held  in  the 
Town  Hall  of  Manchester  remarked  that  he  had  heard 
opinions  expressed  from  which  it  would  seem  that 
the  writers  or  speakers  were  agreed  that  fruit  could 
be  grown  by  anybody  anywhere;  and  that  one  had 
only  to  get  five  or  ten  acres,  no  matter  what  the 
soil,  stick  in  the  trees  or  plants,  and  make  a fortune 
in  watching  them  grow.  Anyone,  he  said,  who  started 
with  that  expectation  would  find  himself  greatly 
deceived.  The  story  of  the  old  gardener  who  when 
dying  told  his  sons  that  there  was  a fortune  buried 
at  the  root  of  one  of  the  apple  trees  is  well  known. 
To  find  the  gold  they  dreamed  of  the  sons  turned 
up  the  earth  thoroughly  round  the  roots  of  each  apple 
tree ; and  though  they  found  no  gold  they  reaped  a 
rich  harvest  in  the  plentiful  crop  of  fruit  borne  by 
the  trees  in  consequence  of  the  turning  up  of  the 
earth  round  their  roots.  Lord  Derby  in  the  speech 
referred  to  spoke  seriously  on  the  subject  of  the  large 
amount  of  land  lying  waste,  which  no  longer  could 
be  farmed  at  a profit,  but  which  could  be  made  to 
grow  fruit  very  advantageously.  Some  of  the  statis- 
tics given  by  him  are  interesting  and  instructive.  In 
the  United  Kingdom  strawberries  are  taken  as  giving 
a gross  return  of  £27  per  acre  and  a net  return 
after  all  expenses  are  paid  of  £6  or  £7  an  acre. 
Raspberries  cost  £21  an  acre,  giving  a net  profit  of 
£7.  Currants  £30  gross  and  over  £11  net.  Apples, 
plums  and  cherries  £25  an  acre,  but  the  net  profit 
only  £5.  The  profits  on  apples,  however,  vary 

much  in  the  estimates  given  of  them.  In 
the  year  1883  “ an  apple  Congress  ” was  held 
at  Chiswick  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  when  between  1,500  and  1,600  differ- 
ent sorts  of  apples  were  exhibited,  all  of  which  had  been 
grown  in  the  United  Kingdon.  By  the  way,  much 
valuable  information  as  to  the  best  modes  of  grafting 
the  cultivating  apples  has  been  collected  by  the 
British  Fruit-growers  Association,  which  endeavours 
to  “ promulgate  the  knowledge  of  improved  principles 
in  fruit-growing”;  and  that  and  other  Societies  offer 
large  sums  in  prizes  for  the  best  managed  fruit 
farms.  In  the  year  1889  the  then  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  established  a fund  of  £5,000,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  provide  prizes  for  this  purpose.  Accord- 
ing to  some  of  these  authorities,  a bush  apple  tree 
has  been  proved  from  experience,  and  taking  good 
years  with  bad,  to  yield  fruit  to  the  net  value  of 
Is  8d  annually.  This  appears  very  small,  but  when 
it  is  remembered  that  a bush  tree  only  occupies  a 
square  yard,  and  an  acre  so  planted  means  £40  a year, 
the  profits  will  be  seen  to  be  very  considerable.  In 
planting  an  orchard  or  garden  care  has  to  be  taken 
to  select  some  quick-growing  fruit  trees  as  well  as 
those  that  take  a longer  time  to  give  a return,  such  as 
apples  in  England  or  mangoes  and  coconuts  in  India, 
all  of  which  take  from  four  to  six  years  to  come 
to  maturity.  There  is  an  old  proverb,  “He  that 
plants  pears  plants  for  his  heirs;’’  but  in  planting  for 
his  heirs  a man  very  often  plants  for  his  own 
benefit  too. 

Over  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  areally  good  garden 
may  with  a little  care  be  easily  formed  in  India  for 
growing  peaches,  apples,  pears,  loquats,  mangos- 
teens,  etc.  Seeds  can  be  procured  with  little  trouble 
from  Australia  which  suit  an  Indian  Hill  station 
well.  If  plants  are  to  be  procured  direct,  the 
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best  time  to  get  them  is  in  the  Australian  winter 
months,  June  and  July,  so  that  they  arrive  in 
August,  a good  time  for  planting  in  Hill  stations 
which  come  under  the  influence  of  the  South-West 
Monsoon,  such  as  the  Nilgiris,  where  the  hardier  of 
the  English  fruits  flourish  well.  An  interesting  paper 
on  fruit  growing  in  Australia  has  recently  appeared 
in  the  Pioneer.  The  statistics  of  fruit  culture  in  South 
Australia  are  there  given  very  fully ; and  the  study 
of  the  article  may  be  recommended  to  any  one  who 
really  wishes  to  enter  into  the  calculation  of  pro- 
fits and  losses  and  cost  of  fruit  planting  in  the  irri- 
gation colonies  of  Australia.  It  should,  however, 
be  remembered  that  the  fruit  grower  in  India  has 
merely  to  superintend  the  planting  of  his  orchard, 
making  his  coolies  do  the  hard  work  ; whereas  in 
Australia  where  labour  is  scarce  and  dear,  he  must 
work  with  his  own  hands,  which  is  not  an  alluring 
prospect  to  an  Anglo-Indian  who  has  always  had  a 
large  establishment  at  his  beck  and  call.  The  cul- 
tivation of  English  fruit  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Simla  is  about  to  be  tried  on  a very  extensive 
scale.  During  the  next  seven  years  the  Punjab 
Government  is  prepared  to  carry  out  a scheme  for 
its  careful  cultivation,  the  annual  cost  being  esti- 
mated at  R2,000.  Large  gardens  are  also  being 
planted  near  Naini  Tal,  Almorah,  Raniket,  and 
many  parts  of  the  Himalayas.  Kashmir  has  always 
been  celebrated  for  its  delicious  fruits,  its  apples, 
pears,  grapes,  apricots  and  walnuts.  The  fruit  grows 
there  in  such  profusion  that  frequently  in  riding 
through  the  orchards  the  fruit  is  crushed  in  quantities 
under  the  feet  of  the  ponies.  On  the  Nilgiris  also 
most  of  these  fruits  flourish.  At  Ootacamund, 
Coonoor,  and  Kotagiri,  may  be  found  examples  of  care- 
fully kept  gardens  where,  in  that  perfect  climate 
surrounded  by  lovely  masses  of  English  flowers, 
English  fruits  flourish  luxuriantly.  Even  the  wild 
fruits  of  England,  such  as  blackberries  and  white 
raspberries  grow  in  quantities  on  the  hill  sides  and 
among  the  bracken  ; and  wild  strawberries  are  also  to 
be  found  there. 

It  is  not  probable  that  except  in  the  case  of  coco 
and  other  nuts,  fruit  grown  in  India  would  be  profit- 
able for  export,  as  the  distance  from  European 
markets  precludes  fresh  fruit  being  exported  except  at 
too  great  a cost  to  make  it  possible  to  compete  with 
fruit  grown  in  the  West  Indies  and  other  tropical 
countries  nearer  at  hand,  such  as  Florida  and  Cali- 
fornia. In  these  parts  of  America  as  well  as  in 
Jamaica,  and  indeed  all  over  the  civilised  world,  the 
culture  of  fruit  has  of  late  years  increased  enormously. 
In  Jamaica  the  value  of  the  fruit  has  arisen  in  fourteen 
years  from  £15,000  to  £344,000,  oranges,  plantains  and 
pineapples  being  the  fruits  chiefly  grown  there. 
Oranges  flourish  much  in  Brazil,  and  the  exportation 
amounts  to  several  millions  annually.  The  trees  are 
said  to  bear  from  200  to  1,000  oranges  yearly  when  in 
full  bearing,  and  to  last  for  thirty  years.  An  experi 
ment  has  been  lately  tried  in  the  Western  Dooars  of 
planting  oranges  and  lemons.  The  elevation  there  i3 
about  2,300  feet,  and  the  fruit  grows  well ; but  it  is  not 
likely  that  fruit  culture  for  local  demands  alone  will 
ever  prove  paying  there  to  Europeans.  Fruit  grown 
in  places  where  means  of  communication  are 
difficult  might  often,  however,  be  made  into  preserves. 
It  is  said  that  about  a hundred  different  preserves 
can  be  made  from  the  judicious  blending  of  the  fruits 
of  the  East  and  West  Indies.  A delicious  desert  dish 
can  be  made  of  mangoes  preserved  whole  ; and  mango 
jam  and  jelly  are  not  as  well  known  as  they  ought  to 
be.  Besides  the  mango  there  are  the  pineapple,  guava, 
and  others  that  can  be  preserved  in  a lasting  manner 
and  can  rival  the  preserves  made  of  any  English  fruit ; 
and  there  is  ample  scope  for  their  being  made  very 
profitable  if  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  a sufficiently 
large  scale. — Madras  Mail , July  18. 


FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  THE  HILLS 
ABOUT  SIMLA. 

The  following  interesting  notes  on  this  important 
subject  have  been  furnished  to  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Simla  by  the  Rev,  M,  M.  Garleton;— 


Result  of  experiments  made  in  horticulture  at  Ani, 
a village  at  4.500ft.  in  Kulu  sub-division,  65  miles 
from  Simla. 

I.  — First  experiment  in  apple  cultivation.  After  ten 
years  the  whole  experiment  has  proved  well-nigh 

failure.  American  apple  trees,  as  well  as  English, 
aic  not  prolific  in  this  climate  at  4,500  ft.  A few 
apples  were  obtained  and  the  growth  of  the  trees 
has  been  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  apples  brought 
frum  England  or  Scotland,  or  from  the  Northern 
part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  not  be 
profitable  below  6,000  ft.  As  an  example  of  one 
variety,  I introduced  the  Porter  apple  tree  from 
New  England  a standard  apple  for  the  last  50  years, 
both  in  Canada  and  New  England.  The  trees  grew 
finely,  they  are  the  finest  in  my  orchard.  They  are 
now  8 years  old,  but  they  have  never  produced  even  a 
blossom.  This  result  is  the  same  when  trees  from 
New  England  and  Canada  are  transferred  to  the 
Southern  States,  especially  Florida  ; they  grow  well, 
but  never  produce  fruit. 

II. — Experiment  No.  2 with  Cashmere  apricots  has 
proved  a remarkable  success.  The  native  apricot  in 
this  warm  valley  was  not  prolifio,  and,  from  analogy 
we  concluded  that  the  plaoe  was  too  warm  for  the 
Cashmere  or  English  variety.  We,  however,  intro- 
duced ten  trees  from  the  Government  garden  at  Lahore. 
They  grew  very  vigorously  and  began  to  bear  fruit  the 
fourth  year.  They  are  even  more  prolifio  than  the 
native  variety  in  Kulu  valley.  The  fruit  ripens  about 
the  loth  or  20tb  of  June.  I should  advise  the  exten- 
sive culti  ation  of  the  Cashmere  and  English  apricot 
in  all  the  lower  hills.  The  successful  introduction  of 
the  famous  Cashmere  American  fruit  drying  maohines 
into  Simla  would  enable  enterprising  persons  to  estab- 
lish a very  profitable  industry  in  preparing  dried  apri- 
cots for  the  Indian  markets. 

Ill — Experiment  No.  3 with  American  grapes  has 
proved  an  unqualified  success.  My  first  experiment, 
made  15  years  ago,  was  with  grapes  from  the  Govern- 
ment Garden*  of  Lahore.  The  variety  was  called  the 
Black  Hamburg.  After  12  years’  experiment  they 
proved  an  utter  failure,  scarcely  a single  duster  of 
grapes  in  the  12  years.  About  9 years  ago  I sent 
to  America  for  a variety  of  hardy  prolific  grape  grown 
on  the  northern  limit  of  grape  cultivation,  wh6re  the 
spring  opens  in  May  and  frost  comes  in  September. 
1 held  the  opinion  that  such  a variety  would  ripeu 
in  July  before  the  heavy  rain,  because  the  spring 
open,  the  last  of  February  or  the  1st  of  March.  My 
experiment  proved  that  the  American  grape  in  these 
lower  hills  is  a great  sucoess.  Only  one  vine  lived 
of  those  I first  received,  that  is  about  8 years  old, 
and  now,  today  (May  7)  there  are  about  70  lb  of 
green  grapes  on  the  vice.  A few  such  vines  around 
the  bouses  of  intelligent  zemindars  in  the  Simla  district 
would  give  a handsome  return,  especially  in  the  Simla 
market,  in  the  month  of  July. 

IV. — Experiment  No.  4 with  the  common  Himalayan 
walnut  is  also  a success.  Very  fine  large  trees  in  20 
years,  and  very  fruitful. 

In  35  years  a grand  change  in  the  use  of  the  walnut 
has  taken  plaoe.  In  former  times  iu  Cashmere, 
Churaba  and  Kulu,  the  only  use  of  the  fruit  was  the 
production  of  oil  to  adulterate  yhee.  But  now  the 
demand  for  walnuts  in  the  plains  is  greater  than  the 
supply.  On  account  of  the  valuable  timber  the  oulti- 
vation  of  the  walnut  should  belong  to  the  Department 
of  Forestry.  But  in  California  the  horticulturist  has 
captured  the  species,  on  account  of  its  valuable  fruit. 
They  have  introduced  the  oelebrated  Persian  walnut", 
and  find  it  one  of  the  most  profitable  fruit  trees.  W& 
are  surprised  that  tbe  Department  of  Forestry  have, 
done  little  or  nothing  with  the  walnut  in  the  Simla, 
district. 

V. — Experiment  No.  5 with  the  European  orange, 
has  proved  that  the  variety  commnly  sailed  the  Mal- 
tese orange  can  be  grown  in  the  lower  bills,  as  high 
up  as  4,500  ft.  In  California  orange  cultivation  is  ex- 
tendiDg  up  the  rich  valleys  of  tbe  Pacific  slopes,  and 
I see  no  reason  why  in  t^ese  lower  hills,  orange  onl^ 
tivation  should  not  he  a sucoess.  Thio  year  from  one 
tree  8 yea*s  old*  we  gathered  220  orange.  They  were 
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of  the  crop  of  1891,  but  they  were  taken  from  the 
tree,  February  25th.  We  follow  the  custom  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida,  and  keep  the  fruit  on  the  trees  till 
the  new  leaves  appear,  the  last  week  in  February.  We 
have  noticed  one  remarkable  fact  in  this  connection. 
In  the  winter  of  1890-91  we  had  two  snowstorms  : 
the  snow  began  to  fall  in  the  night,  and  it  remained  on 
the  orange  leaves  till  8 a.h.  next  moaning.  I could 
not  discover  that  the  fruit  was  in  the  least  injured, 
through  after  the  snowstorm  the  leaves  most  exposed 
were  somewhat  injured.  The  crop  of  oranges  should 
be  gathered  about  1st  of  March,  and  kept  in  a dry, 
suitable  place  till  the  season  opens  in  Siam  I 
learn  that  orange  sold  form  the  Government  Gar- 
den in  Gujaranwalla,  and  other  gardens  usually  fetch 
from  5 to  8 rupees  per  hundred,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  Maltese  oranges  sent  to  the  Simla  market 
'“April,  when  there  is  little  fruit  for  sale,  would 
fetoh  8,  and  perhaps  10  rupees  per  hundred.  An 
orange  tree  8 years  old  that  gives  an  annual  crop 
ot  over  200  oranges  could  give  the  owner  at  profit 

of  16  rupees,  and  that  on  only  10ft.  square  of  ground 
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NUTMEGS. 


An  erroneous  impression  has  gained  ground  in 
th?1  nutme8s  wil1  E°t  flourish  higher  than 
1,000  feet  above  sea»level.  This  is  in  consequence  of 
a statement  in  Dr.  NicholPs  “ Text  Book  of  Tropical 
Agriculture,  ’ that,  “ as  the  nutmeg  is  essentially  a 
lowland  plant,  its  cultivation  is  not  likely  to  prove 
successful  at  a higher  elevation  than  1,000  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Mr.  John  Davidson  writes:— “ Mine  are  all  doing 
splendidly  at  Bellevue  at  an  elevation  of  1.500  feet.” 
PiPon  Schooles  writes  from  Gre- 
nada, ‘ Nutmegs  in  my  experience  thrive  and  bear 
as  well  at  1,500  feet  as  at  1,000  feet  ;-beyond  the 
former  elevation  I know  nothing  from  our  experience 
Here. 

The  following  letter  give  similar  testimony : — 

„ Kingston,  April  28th,  1892. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Fawcett, — In  reply  to  your  note  of  the 
2bth  received  today,  my  nutmegs  are  growing  at  bet- 
ween 1,800  and  2,000  feet  above  sea-level.  When  I 
last  saw  them  10  weeks  ago  there  was  no  sign  of 
blight,  and  I have  not  heard  of  any  since.  Only  some 
6 or  8 are  fruiting,  but  they  are  nearly  all  growing 
filo  healthily  that  I am  going  on  planting  them. 

One  tree  I have  has  an  enormous  amount  of  fruit 
OH,  the  boughs  being  all  bent  down  under  the  weight, 
it  is  a really  fine  sight  and  makes  the  tree  look 
quite  golden.— Yours,  &c.,  W.  Eloin  Sant. 

— Jamaica  Bulletin. 


COCONUT  DISEASE  AT  MONTEGO  BAY. 

In  Bulletin  No.  23  for  September,  1891,  a report 
was  published  on  this  disease.  The  following  corres- 
pondence shows  that  the  simple  remedy  of  burning 

the  leaves  in  the  early  stages,  has  proved  sucoessfol: 

Montego  Bay,  4th  May,  1892. 

W.  Fawcett,  Esq.,  Gordon  Town  P.O. 

Dear  Sir,— Your  letter  of  date  28th  ultimo  I duly  re 
ceived,  the  subject  of  which  I communicated  to  M. 
Doull  and  attach  the  correspondence  for  your  infor- 
snaation.  I entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Doull  that  the 
-disease  is  spreading,  and  no  one,  so  far  as  I am  able 
ito  ascertain  has  tried  the  other  remedies  you  sug- 
gested. 

The  disease  is  steadily  thinning  the  coconut  trees 
ro  and  around  the  town  and  its  progress  appears 
amse  rapid  in  the  dry  weather  than  in  the  rainy 
seasons. — I have,  &e.,  J.  W.  Geuber. 


Montego  Bay,  30th  April  1892. 
Dear  Sir,— Mr.  Fawcett  would  be  glad  to  know 
whether  you  tried  the  remedies  suggested  to  check 
the  coconut  disease,  and  if  so  with  what  result. 

Are  the  trees  recovering  naturally  and  without  the 
application  of  a remedy,  or  is  the  disease  spreading  ? 
—Yours,  &c.,  J.  W.  Gbubeb. 

Alex.  Doull,  Esq.,  Catherine  Hall  Estate,  Montego  Bay. 


-Reply,— I have  not  as  yet  tried  the  Sulphate  of 
Iron  remedy.  I have  continued  the  application  of 
Salt  and  have  kept  to  the  firiDg  of  the  trees  and 
as  far  as  I oan  judge  at  present  I consider  the  last 
named  remedy  good — if  the  trees  are  not  too  far  gone 
when  fired.  A good  number  that  were  fired  last  year 
are  now  bearing  fruit.  The  trees  do  not  recover 
naturally  and  the  disease  is  oertainly  spreading. 

Catherine  Hall  Estate,  2.5.92.  A.  D. 

— Jamaica  Bulletin. 


FROM  THE  METROPOLIS. 

London,  July  8th,  1892. 

THE  CALEDONIAN  (CEYLON)  TEA  PLANTA- 
TIONS LIMITED. 

Ip  the  Public  Nibble. 

The  capital  of  this  venture  is  £30,000  in  £1  shares, 
of  which  at  present  only  25,000  are  to  be  issued.  It 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  “ acquiring,  and 
by  the  addition  of  new  capital,  further  developing  the 
following  tea  estates,  situate  in  Ceylon  and  known  as 
the  Miriacocta,  New  Caledonia,  Selegama,  and  Nika- 
kotua  Tea  Plantations.  The  purobase  price  to  be  paid 
to  the  Vendor  is  £22,000  of  which  £12,000  is  to  be 
in  cash  and  the  rest  in  lullj  paid  shaies  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  fortunate  man  who  is  to  receive  this  nice 
little  sum,  of  course  providing  the  public  nibble,  re- 
joices in  the  familiar  name  of  Alexander  Ross.  It 
appears  that  this  gentleman  “ is  so  satisfied  with  the 
value  of  these  estates,  and  the  profit  to  be  derived  by 
this  Company  that  he  has  agreed  to  guarantee  a 
dividend  ot  6 per  cent,  per  annum  for  a period  of 
seven  years.”  Of  course,  if  he  goes  bankrupt  before 
the  expiration  of  that  scriptural  period,  his  guaran- 
tee would  be  a very  valuable  aseet.  We  do  not  say  that 
he  is  likely  to  go  bankrupt  for  we  know  nothing  about 
his  financial  affairs,  but  the  misfortune  in  question  is  a 
oontingenoy  to  which  every  business  man  is  liable.  And 
again  if  Mr.  Ross  is  so  confident  that  6 per  cent  can  be 
made  out  ot  bis  property  why  does  he  sell  more  than  half 
his  interest  in  it  ? Six  per  cent  is  not  to  be  made  every 
day— or  rather  every  year.  Six  per  cent  is  not  all  the 
profit  expected  to  result  from  the  working  of  the  tea 
estates  concerned.  "An  estimate  baseu  on  the  sale  by 
public  auction  of  200,000  bales  of  tea,  the  anticipated 
yield  for  the  first  year,  after  making  all  allowances 
for  expenses  in  Ceylon  and  London,  should  yield  a 
dividend  of  at  least  10  per  cent  on  the  issued  capital 
of  the  Company,  whioh  dividend  should  be  materially 
increased  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  ytars 
as  the  present  area  of  tea  comes  into  loll  bearing. 
But  supposing  the  yield  is  not  so  favourable  as  it  is 
anticipated  to  be  Buch  an  event  is  by  nojneans  improba- 
ble, judging  by  the  way  in  which  the  anticipations 
in  the  prospectus  of  the  average  limited  company  are 
fulfilled,  or  rather  unfulfilled. 

A somewhat  lengthy  list  of  the  present  value  of 
shares  in,  and  dividends  earned  by  several  Ceylon 
tea  companies  is  given.  Why,  we  know  not, 
unless  to  fill  up  the  prospectus.  The  pro- 
fits made  by  an  established  tea  planting  com- 
pany have  no  more  bearing  upon  the  prospects  of  the 
floatation  under  notice,  than  have  the  Iosssb  made  by 
other  established  tea-growing  conoerns.  If  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Caledonian  Tea  Plantations  have  no  more 
sound  arguments  to  advance  in  favour  of  their  nurse- 
ling—and  we  cannot  find  that  they  have — we  do  not 
think  the  prospects  of  the  enterprise  are  very  brilliant. 
The  capital  asked  for  is  very  small  and  if  there  were 
any  chance  of  making  the  remunerative  dividends 
mentioned,  we  think  that  no  difficulty  would  be  ex- 
perienced in  getting  the  necessary  money  subscribed 
in  Minoing  Lane.  As  we  have  frequently  pointed  out 
the  Tea  Trade  has  been  very  much  cut  up  of  late 
years,  ard  no  favourable  opportunity  of  employing 
their  capital  would  be  allowed  to  pass  by  the  members 
of  tbe  “ Lane,”  who  mostly  know  how  many  beans 
make  five.  By  the  way,  we  do  not  notice  that  the  pro- 
moters of  tiro  0 ?lodoii!au  Tea  make  any  mention  of 
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the  unhealthy  state  of  the  Tea  Trade  to  which  we  hare 
just  referred.  They  give  only  the  bright  side  of  the 
picture.  We  do  not  think  the  present  scheme  at  all 
a good  investment. 

TEA. 

The  Financial  World  of  the  2nd  inst.  has  tha 
following  editorial  note  on  tea: — 

The  competition  of  Ceyloa  is  playing  havoc  not 
only  with  the  Chi  a tea  trade,  but  with  that  of 
Assam.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Assam  Company  on 
Monday  the  Chairman  had  to  announce  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  profit  had  been  swept  away  by 
the  fall  ic  the  price  of  such  tea  as  they  had  been 
in  the  babit  of  producing.  Bad  the  prices  been 
obtained  that  they  reached  last  year,  the  differences 
to  them  would  have  meant  a very  large  sum  indeed. 
That  was  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  result  ; and 
although  there  was  some  blame  to  those  who  pre- 
pared the  tea,  the  real  matter  was  that  tea  had  fallen 
all  round  owing  to  t e competition  on  the  part  of 
Ceylon  and  other  places  which  had  come  wi  h a 
sudden  burst  upon  the  market.  The  chairman  hoped 
for  an  improvement  next  year,  ut  omitted  to  aay 
how  that  improvement  was  to  be  affected. 

It  would  be  a good  thing  if  the  news  of 
still  further  tea  planting  in  Ceylon  put  a stop 
to  the  extension  of  operations  both  in  India  and 
Java  ; and  certainly  the  tea  planters  of  the  latter 
dependency  might  be  asked  by  our  Association 
to  bestir  themselves  a little,  after  Ceylon  and 
Indian  fashion,  to  get  their  teas  better  known  in 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  so  as  to  increase  consump- 
tion and  prevent  the  necessity  for  any  Java  tea 
coming  to  the  London  market. 

THE  BRITISH  NORTH  BORNEO  CO. 

has  been  holding  its  half-yearly  meeting  when  Sir 
Alfred  Dent  had  not  a very  satisfactory  aooount  to 
render.  One  passage  I quote  in  case  it  should 
esoapo  prominent  attention  : — 

(From  the  Financial  Nevis , July  6.) 

Tbe  crash  in  the  tobacco  trade,  brought  about  by 
the  McKinley  Tariff  Bill,  had  been  so  sharp  and 
decisive  tbat  it  was  impossible  that  the  planting 
interests  in  Borneo  could  esoape  the  co  is<que"ces. 
He  regretted  to  say  that  during  the  year  there  had 
been  almost  a oessation  of  laud  sales.  The  actual 
sales  of  land  had  been  £841,  as  against  £39,942  in 
1890.  The  closing  of  estates  had  thrown  a large 
number  of  coolies  out  of  employment,  many  of  wbom 
had  to  be  sent  out  of  tbe  country  at  the  Company’s 
expanse.  Referring  to  the  discu-Rion  on  the  British 
North  Borneo  Company  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
sa  d that  the  gist  of  Lord  Brassey’a  remarks  waa 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  British  Government 
should  assume  the  administration  of  that  country 
and  similar  protected  States.  No  doubt,  after  a time, 
their  country  would  be  absorbed,  like  the  East  India 
Company,  and  when  tbat  time  came  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  directors  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
shareholders.  The  trade  and  revenue  of  the  country 
for  the  last  five  years  showed  that  the  progress  had 
been  steady,  especially  as  r garded  the  receipts  from 
revenue  proper,  the  deficit  for  the  past  year  being 
entirely  due  to  the  cess  ition  of  land  sales  and  the 
depression  that  had  been  felt  all  over  the  East. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Shai  d gave  an  account  of  his  visit 
— a full  report,  I hope,  may  reach  you  ; he 
spoke  of  telegraphio  communication  as  the  chief 
present  want. 

PLANTERS  IN  JAMAICA. 

The  Duke  of  St.  Albans  (brother  of  Lady  Blake) 
has  a paper  in  one  of  July’s  monthlies  on  •'  Jamaioa 
Risurgens  ” which  the  Spectator  desoribes  as  very 
poor  and  thin,  though  the  following  paragraph  is 
quoted  as  instructive  ; — 

“ A young  man  prepared  to  exert  himself,  live  care- 
fully, and  with  smali  capital,  can  do  better  here  than 
in  most  parts  of  the  world.  He  can  turn  his  at- 
tention to  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  chocolate,  nutmegs, 
oooonuts,  bananas,  tomatoes,  spices,  sugar,  dye-woods, 
tobacco,  which  is  an  increasing  and  paying  crop,  while 


the  development  of  railways,  and  better  communication 
with  the  United  States,  is  likely  to  make  growing 
early  vegetables  and  fruit  a remunerative  industry. 
If  the  investor  prefers  it,  the  breeding  of  cattle  and 

horseB  can  be  successfully  carried  on 

Estates  are  pointed  out  which  have  repaid  the  purehase- 
moDey  in  the  first  year,  and  others  paying  15,  even 
30,  per  cent.,  and,  considering  the  generally  healthy 
climate,  the  productiveness  of  the  country,  the  low 
taxation  and  security  of  a settled  government,  land 
purchased  with  a knowledge  of  tropical  agriculture, 
and  selected  with  ordinary  care  and  judgment,  should 
prove  to  the  energetic  settler  a remunerative  invest- 
ment.” 

OIL  PROSPECTS. 

In  my  last  I referred  to  the  very  poor  prices 
offering  for  coconut  oil,  and  now  I Bte  distress 
prevails  near  at  hand  owing  to  depression  in  oil 
industries.  Here  is  a paragraph  from  the  Daily 
Graphic : — 

Scottish  Oil  Companies. — A large  amount  of 
capital  has  been  invested  iu  the  Scottish  oil  companies, 
but  of  late  years  tho  returns  have  not  been  satisfactory. 
Iu  their  mouthly  circular  Messrs.  J.  D.  Walker  and 
Watson,  of  Edinburgh,  report  during  June  tbe  shares 
of  these  companies  have  been  depressed.  “ In  the 
duel  of  the  giants — America  vnd  Russia — the  poor 
little  Scottish  shale-oil  industry  is,  the  circular  states, 
fairing  badly,  the  announcement  during  the  month 
oi  a reduction  of  30s.  per  ton  in  lubricating  oils 
being  another  disastrous  blow.  There  is  no  choice  but 
to  follow  the  ‘cut’  or  be  left  with  the  stuff  to  keep. 
The  outlook  for  this  sorely-tried  iodustry  is  certainly 
anything  but  encouraging,  the  oDly  redeeming  lecture 
being  the  reduction  in  working  costs.  Some  consola- 
tion may  perhaps  be  drawn  from  the  belief  that  under 
present  conditions  tbe  oil  industry  can  hardly  be  pro- 
fitable to  tbe  American  and  Russian  producers  either, 
and  that  therefore  some  improvement  may  be  looked 
for  when  the  present  struggle  between  them  comes 
to  an  end.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  electioneering  tour  in  Mid- 
lothian found  himself  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
shale-oil  distriots,  but  while  alluding  very  sym- 
pathetically to  the  distress  prevalent,  he  pointed  out 
she  folly  of  looking  to  Protection  Customs  Duties  for 
relief.  If  we  put  a tax  on  foreign  oils,  why  not 
on  “ corn,”  he  said,  and  then  you  would  have 
dearer  food  to  injure  you. 


NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

The  Same  Old  Story.— The  Chinese  Consular  re- 
ports  all  tell  the  same  tale  of  losses  by  Chinese  tea 
growers,  and  of  their  inability  to  compete  with  Indian 
and  Ceylon  plinters.  Mr.  Westall,  in  a review  of  the 
Foochow  tea  trade,  says:— In  contquence  of  orders 
from  Peking,  recommendations  were  posled  in  the 
various  tea  countries  by  the  local  authorities  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  teas  this  season,  as  a means 
towards  the  resuscitation  of  the  trade.  Some  of  the 
teamen  in  the  Pakling,  Paklum,  and  Panyong  did  their 
best  to  further  this  eud,  and  to  a certain  extent  suc- 
ceeded ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  judging  by  results,  no 
other  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at  than  that  those 
maKiug  teas  in  all  other  distriots  had  disregarded  tbe 
recommendation.  The  former  were  buoyed  up  with 
hope  at  the  opening  of  the  market,  when  they  obtained 
for  a few  of  their  best  chops  prices  20  per  cent 
higher  than  the  highest  price  paid  last  seasons,  tbat 
they  were  going  to  make  their  fortunes,  and  congratu- 
lated themselves  on  having  followed  the  gnidanoe 
of  the  Manuarins.  Their  satisfaction  was,  however, 
shortlived,  as  tbe  demand  for  fine  tea— at  any  rate, 
high-priced  fine  tea — fell  away,  and  as  they  persis- 
tently refused  throughout  the  season  to  meet  buyers 
iu  the  matter  of  price,  they  were  left  at  the  close 
of  the  year  with  the  bulk  of  these  teas  on  hand. 
There  were  exceptions  to  this  rule,  hut,  as  far  as 
foreigners  were  concerned,  whether  they  bought  of 
these  men  at  the  high  price  or  of  others  who  sub- 
mitted to  a reduction,  they  lost  money  on  their  ventures. 
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The  prices  paid  for  medium  teas  at  the  opening  of 
the  market,  although  not  higher  than  last  year,  were 
thonght  by  many  to  be  dangerously  high  considering, 
the  low  valueB  ruling  in  the  London  market,  and  the 
telegraphed  sales  towards  the  end  of  July  proved  that 
they  were  so ; indeed,  the  losses  made  on  shipments 
up  to  that  time  were,  ou  the  average,  heavy.  Then, 
as  a natural  consequence,  prices  declined  and  remained 
low,  though  not  low  enough,  as  it  turned  out,  for 
the  well-being  of  those  who  shipped,  as  the  forced 
sales  of  the  increased  supply  of  CJe\lou  and  Indien 
teas  in  Mincing  Lane  farther  depressed  prices  in 
that  market,  and  if  losses  were  comparatively  light 
ou  these  autumn  shipments,  there  were,  none  the 
less,  on  the  balance,  losses.  As  regards  common  tea, 
it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  it  would 
touch  a very  low  point  here  after  the  “boom”  which 
took  place  through  speculation  iu  London  in 
January  last ; nevertheless,  what  is  known  as  “Type” 
standard  was  brought  in  August  to  lay  down  at 
5|d  per  lb.,  at  which  price  it  remained  until  the 
middle  of  October,  when  it  rose  to  6d  on  account 
of  scaroity.  Such  of  these  teas  as  have  already  been 
sold  have  not  brought  back  the  money  paid  for  them, 
as  far  as  is  known  at  present ; therefore  the  season 
has  not  been  a profitable  one  for  shippers.  As,  how- 
ever, there  are  still  five  months  wherein  to  realise 
the  season’s  export,  now  virtually  complete,  it  may 
be  considering  the  exceptionally  favourable  statistical 
position  of  China  tea  in  London,  that  the  result  of 
the  year’s  trading  will  not  turn  ont  to  be  so  unfor- 
tunate as  was  at  one  time  expected.  To  the  natives 
the  season  has  again  been  one  of  severe  losses.  The 
little  profit  made  on  common  tea  went  no  way  to 
make  good  a tithe  of  the  money  they  lost  on  the 
better  kinds.  Those  of  them  who  have  been  engaged 
in  the  particular  branch  of  the  trade  of  making  tea 
and  bringing  it  down  to  their  market  appear  never 
to  have  heard  of  the  competition  of  Indian  and  CeyloD, 
or,  if  they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  believe  that 
tea  can  be  produced  in  any  country  other  than  their 
own. 

Very  Much  Alive  to  it  Now— Whatever  may 
have  been  the  case,  the  Chinese  are  now  alive  to  the 
facts.  The  report  we  have  referred  to  says  : — “ They 
are  at  length  alive  to  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and 
are  combining  to  face  the  difficulty.  From  what  is 
known  of  the  cost  of  preparing  tea  and  bringing  it 
to  their  market  the  ingenuity  of  these  Chinese  will  be 
taxed  severely.  The  cost  of  growing  may  be  a 
bagatelle,  and  labour  we  know  is  cheap  enough, 
but  the  lekin  and  petty  exactions  of  the  officials,  as 
the  tea  is  in  transit,  will,  as  matters  stand,  make 
it  a very  difficult  thing  for  them  to  compete  with 
India  and  Ceylon.  The  only  chance  of  success  lies 
in  these  exaotions  beiDg  reduced.  Then  there  is 
the  export  duty.  However  fair  it  may  have  been 
at  the  time  the  last  treaty  was  signed,  it  is  galling 
for  those  interested  in  the  trade,  both  the  Chinese 
and  the  foreigner,  to  know  that  25  to  30  per  cent, 
on  the  average  value  of  tea  has  to  be  paid.  Again, 
the  supply  of  Congou  shows  a serious  falling  off. 
The  deficiency  is  50,000  chests,,  or  13  per  cent.,  the 
figures  being  345,000  chests,  against  395  000  chests 
last  season,  and  (to  show  how  rapid  rhe  decdne  of  the 
trade  is)  850,000  cheats  in  1880.  Of  other  kinds  Sou- 
chong and  Pekoe  have  been  in  enppiy  about  the  same 
as  last  year,  while  Oolong  and  Scented  tea  show  an 
increase.  But  Congou  is  the  backbone  of  the  trade, 
the  total  yield  of  the  fear  last-named  descriptions 
being  only  90,000  chests.  A noticeable  feature  is  the 
larger  business  done  this  year  in  the  manufacture  of 
brick  tea  by  the  Russian  houses.  But  a small  pro- 
portion of  the  tea  used  for  this  purpose  is  included 
in  the  above  figures  of  Congou  supply,  the  remainder 
being  brought  down  to  these  firms  under  contract  in 
bags.” — H.  and  C.  Mail,  July  8. 


MUSHROOM  CULTURE. 

Mushrooms  are  healthful  and  find  a ready  sale  in  all 
markets,  and  yet  their  cultivation  is  almost  entirely 
neglected  in  the  United  States.  They  can  be  readily 


grown  in  the  cellars  of  farm  houses,  and  with  little 
more  trouble  in  the  cellars  of  ordinary  dwellings,  or 
for  that  matter,  in  the  store  cellar.  A market  gar- 
dener on  Long  Island  sells  from  1,700  to  2,500  pounds 
of  mushrooms  a year  from  his  two  cellars.  Every 
summer  he  cleans  out  his  cellars  and  lime  washes 
them  all  over.  He  ascribes  his  success  to  thorough 
cleaning.  The  microscopist  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  made  an  admirable  report  on  the 
edible  mushrooms  of  the  United  States,  which  has 
been  handsomely  illustrated.  We  take  from  a report 
furnished  by  Dr.  Taylor,  the  following,  relative  to 
mushroom  culture : — 

The  cellar  of  a dwelling  house  is  a capital  place  for 
mushroom  beds,  and  can  be  used  in  whole  or  in  part 
for  this  purpose.  In  the  case  of  private  families  who 
wish  to  grow  only  a few  mushrooms  for  their  own 
; use  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  whole  cellar ; it  will 
be  sufficient  to  partition  off  a part  of  it  with  boards 
I and  make  the  beds  in  this,  or  to  make  a bed  along- 
side of  the  wall  anywhere  and  box  it  in  to  protect  it 
from  cold  draughts  and  from  mice  and  rats.  Shelves 
may  be  placed  above  the  bed  for  domestic  purposes, 
just  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  cellar.  Bear  iu  mind 
that  mushrooms  thrive  best  in  an  atmospheric  tem- 
perature of  from  50  deg.  to  60  deg.,  and  if  you  can 
give  them  this  in  your  house  cellar  you  ought  to  get 
plenty  of  good  mushrooms.  But  if  such  a high  tem- 
perature cannot  be  maintained  without  impairing  the 
usefulness  of  the  cellar  for  other  purposes,  box  up  the 
bed  tightly  and  from  the  heat  of  the  bed  itself  when 
thus  confined  there  usually  will  be  warmth  enough 
for  the  mushrooms,  but  if  there  is  not,  spread  a piece 
of  old  carpet  or  matting  over  the  boxing. 

The  beds  may  be  made  upon  the  floor,  and  flat  or 
ridged  or  banked  against  the  wall  10  or  12  inches 
deep  in  a warm  cellar,  and  15  to  20  inches  or  more 
deep  in  a cool  cellar,  and  about  3 feet  wide  and  any 
length  to  suit.  The  boxing  may  consist  of  any  kind 
of  boards  for  sides  and  ends,  and  be  built  about  6 or 
10  inches  higher  than  the  top  of  the  beds,  so  as  to 
give  the  mushrooms  plenty  of  head  room.  The  top 
of  the  boxing  may  be  lid  hung  on  hinges  or  straps, 
or  otherwise  arranged  to  admit  of  being  easily  raised 
or  removed  at  will,  and  made  of  light  lumber,  say  of 
half-inch  boards.  In  this  way,  by  opening  the  lid  the 
mushrooms  are  under  observation  and  can  be  gathered 
without  any  trouble.  When  the  lid  is  shut  they  are 
secure  from  cold  and  vermin.  Thus  protected,  the 
cellars  can  be  ventilated  without  interfering  with  the 
welfare  of  the  mushrooms.  A light  wooden  frame 
covered  with  calico  or  oiled  paper  would  also  make  a 
good  top  for  the  boxing,  but  would  not  be  proof 
against  much  cold  or  against  rats  or  mice.  If  desir- 
able, shelf  beds  could  be  built  in  warm  cellars  above 
the  floor  beds,  but  in  cool  airy  cellars  this  would  not 
be  advisable. 

Manure  beds  in  the  dwelling-house  cellar  may  seem 
highly  improper  to  many  people,  but  when  rightly 
bandied  these  beds  emit  no  bad  odor.  The  manure 
should  be  prepared  away  from  the  house,  and  when 
ready  for  making  into  beds  should  be  spread  out  thin, 
so  as  to  become  perfectly  cool  and  free  from  steam. 
When  it  has  lain  for  two  days  in  this  condition  it  may 
be  brought  into  the  cellar  and  made  into  beds.  Having 
been  well  sweetened  by  previous  preparation,  it  is  now 
cool  and  free  from  steam,  and  almost  odorless.  After 
a few  days  it  will  warm  up  a little  and  may  then  be 
spawned  and  earthed  over  at  once.  Do  not  bury  the 
spawn  in  the  manure ; merely  set  it  in  the  surface  of 
the  manure.  This  method  prevents  the  spawn  from 
being  destroyed  by  too  great  beat,  should  the  bed 
become  unduly  warm.  If  the  manure  has  been  well 
prepared,  however,  this  is  not  likely  to  occur.  The 
coating  of  loam  prevents  the  escape  of  any  further 
steam  or  odor  from  the  manure. — American  Grocer. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  WOOD  FOR  TEA  BOXES. 

Dr-  Heinrich  Mayr,  Lecturer  in  Forest  Botauy  at 
the  University  of  Munich,  writes  to  the  Indian 
Forester  : — I have  been  travelling  for  more  than  two 
months  through  the  northern  part  of  India  in  order 
to  study  forest  vegetation  from  the  point  of  view  of 
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a forester  and  botanist.  On  my  way  through  the 
Terai,  and  the  hill  forest  of  Darjeeling,  I have  been 
told  that  the  scarcity  of  a timber  wood  fit  for  tea 
boxes  is  getting  more  and  more  felt,  owing  to  the 
waste  of  the  various  timber  trees  on  private  ground. 

It  seems  to  me  a suggestion  worth  considering,  would 
be  to  propose  that  the  Government  should  try  to 
cultivate  on  a large  scale  a wood  for  the  above- 
menti  ned  purpose. 

To  do  that  in  the  quickest,  cheapest  and  surest  way, 

I would  recommend  the  Japanese  suji  ( Cryptomeria ), 
or  as  I will  name  that  tree,  the  Sequoia  japomca  fur 
the  hills  around  Darjetding,  and  the  Paulownia 
iuiperialis,  or  the  Japanese  kiri,  for  the  plaius  and 
lower  hills  of  the  N..W.  Provinces  and  Punjab. 

In  Japan,  the  “ suji,”  or  Japanese  cedar,  is  largely 
cultivated  all  over  the  whole  empire,  but  the  localities 
where  this  tree  is  found  growing  wild,  a e but  few, 
scattered  over  the  main  island  “ Honshin  ” and  those 
places  are  rarely  seen  by  any  European.  There  is 
a mountain  north-west  of  the  lake  Biwa  in  the 
centre  of  Honshin  covered  with  large  snji  trees, 
evidently  wild.  There  is  a broad  belt  of  beautiful 
forests  ne*r  Akita,  about  a fortnight’s  drive  from 
Tokio  beneath  the  40th  degree  of  North 
Latitude,  the  winter  climate  of  which  country  is 
marked  by  deep  sdow  for  four  months,  and  a tern* 
perature  which  several  times  in  this  season  falls  to 
10°  below  freezing  point.  There  the  snji  forms  a 
splendid  mass  of  forests,  partly  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  tree,  partly  together  with  Quercus  cris • 
pula,  glandulifera  se.rrata , grossiserrata,  Fagus  sylvatica , 
Magnolia  hypoleuca,  Esculus  turbinata,  and  many  other 
trees  ; but  never  is  the  suji  found  growing  together 
with  another  conifer,  unless  one  be  planted  with  it. 
In  such  places  the  suji  attains  a height  of  150  feet 
and  ft  girth  of  6 feet  and  more.  The  tree  is  also 
said  to  be  a native  of  China,  and  from  that  country 
the  first  seed  was  brought  to  Darjeeling  by  Mr  Fortune 
who  was  pent  by  the  Indian  Government  to  bring 
supplies  of  the  best  kind  of  the  Chinese  tea  plant, 
in  both  Japan  and  China  the  tree  is  usually  planted 
sround  Buddhist  temples,  where  the  finest  specimens 
towering  up  to  a height  of  250  feet  (Koyasan),  may 
be  seen. 

A few  3 ears  ago  some  travelling  botanists  sug- 
gested that  the  suji  is  no  Japanese  tree  at  all,  being 
brought  from  Chinn  by  Buddhist  monks  together 
with  Gingko  biloba,  Sciadopitys  verticillata,  Pinus  korai- 
ensis,  Cunninyhamxa  sinensis,  Podocarpus  Nagi,  macro- 
phylla  and  many  others;  but  a careful  examination 
of  the  Japanese  forests  from  the  35lh  degree  to  the 
42nd  degree,  a trip  which  will  take  about  six  months, 
will  show,  that  only  Gingko  and  Cunninyhamia  can 
be  traced  back  to  China. 

Tha  economic  value  of  the  suji  in  Japan  is  very 
great  ; growing  there  in  all  situations  and  soils,  in  deep 
damp  valleys  as  well  as  on  high  mountain  slopes  ; it 
is  one  of  the  commonest  and  also  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  Japanese  timber  trees. 

The  sapwood  is  whitish-yellow,  from  2 to  3 inches 
broad,  sad  is  when  terms  or  boards  are  wanted,  gene- 
rally not  removed  from  the  dark  reddish,  sometimes 
black-bluish  striped  heart  wood.  The  wood  is  very 
light  and  soft,  and  is  used  for  all  kinds  of  oarpentry 
amongst  the  less  comfortably  situated  people;  the  slight 
resinous  smell  of  the  fresh  wood  soon  disappears. 

Owrng  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  earthquakes 
and  disastrous  fires,  which  often  lav  waste  a town  with 
3.000  houses  in  a few  hours,  the  Japanese  use  quan- 
tities of  wood  in  house-buildiDg. 

For  that  purpose,  the  cheapest  timber  in  the  shortest 
time  is  produced  by  the  snji,  wbioh  is  profusely  planted 
all  over  the  empire,  and  at  the  age  of  scaroely  25  years, 
the  trees  are  out  down  and  shipped  to  the  market. 

The  almost  exclusive  method  of  propagation,  used 
in  Japan  is,  from  n forester’s  and  botanist’s  point  of 
view  very  interesting  and  important,  all  plantations 
being  made  by  cuttings.  That  is  not  at  all  surpris- 
ing, if  wa  bear  in  mind  that  the  American  “ big  trees  ” 
are  Sequoias  too,  and  coppice  as  freely  as  the  Japanese 
OD6,  if  cut  in  an  early  age  and  in  healthy  condition. 
I remember  even  a great  number  of  Sequoia  semper- 


virens  stumps  : more  than  700  years  old,  perfectly 
covered  with  young  and  very  rapidly  growing  shoots. 
Close  by  Kioto,  the  ancient  capital  of  Japan,  is  a small 
forest  of  suji  entirely  worked  as  coppioe,  with  a 
rotation  of  2 * to  25  years. 

For  propagation  of  the  suji  the  terminal  piece  of 
every  branoh  is  used,  1J  to  2 feet  long.  The  planta- 
tion in  the  ground  must  be  made  immediately  before 
or  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season.  The 
Japanese  usually  put  the  cuttings  3 to  5 inches  deep 
in  the  soil,  forming  & narrow  hole  of  this  depth  by 
a wooden  stick  of  about  the  same  thickness  as  the 
cuttings  ; the  youDg  plants  grow  very  rapidly  after 
having  made  plentiful  new  roots  during  the  rain. 
This  method  is  preferred  to  sowing,  the  young  suji 
seedlings  being  tender  and  easily  killed  by  excessive 
heat  or  frost.  The  suji  yields  a wood  that  seems  to 
me  very  well  suitable  for  tea  boxes.  I am  confirmed 
in  this  view  after  having  seen  tes  boxes  made  of 
this  wood  in  Darjeeling  itself.  Such  a box  was 
shown  to  me  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Home,  Con- 
ervator  of  Forests  for  Bengal.  Besides  that,  I am  in- 
clined to  encourage  the  plantation  of  the  suji,  because 
this  tree  apparently  grows  well  in  all  different  kinds 
of  soils  and  exposures,  from  the  Terai  up  to  the  region 
of  the  silver  fir. 

It  would  be  quite  easy  to  grow  within  a period  of 
from  30  to  50  years  wood  of  the  quality  and  dimen- 
sions required  for  tea  boxes,  the  manipulation  of 
planting  this  tree  being  very  cheap  and  sure,  if  made 
in  the  way  and  at  the  season  nbove  pointed  out.  In 
case  these  lines  may  induce  some  experiments,  I will 
add,  the  young  trees  must  be  planted  rather  close 
together,  scarcely  4 feet  apart  ; for  only  in  a dense 
growth  does  the  suji  soon  lose  its  branches  and  pro- 
duce a cleaD,  straight  an  1 valuable  pole. 

The  other  tree,  which  I have  in  mind  as  a timber- 
yielding  tree  for  boxes  is  a broad  leaved  tree,  Pan - 
lownia  imperialis,  called  “ kiri  ” in  Japanese,  which 
produces  a wood  Btill  lighter  and  more  quickly  growing 
than  the  suji,  but,  as  Dr.  G.  King,  Director  of  the 
Royal  Botanioal  Garden  near  Calcutta  tells  me,  this 
tree  does  not  grow  well  in  the  wet  climate  of  the  Eastern 
Himalaya,  though  possibly  the  north-western  plains 
and  hills  might,  suit  it. 

The  wood  of  Paulownia  is  largely  used  in  Japan,  for 
boxes  of  every  kind,  for  funiture  amongst  the  better 
situated  classes,  and  especially  for  clogs,  which  are  in 
common  use  throughout  Japans  and  which  the  ladies 
use  varnished  and  dressed  after  the  nevest  fashion. 

This  trpe  is  planted  in  the  villages  together  with 
nmme  ( Primus  Mume),  nanten  f Nandina  domestica), 
kaki  ( Diospyros  kaki),  &c  as  a shelter  for  tlje  kitchen 
garden  or  m other  accessible  places.  When  the  seed- 
lings are  two  years  old,  they  are  cut  off  dose  to  the 
ground,  and  the  new  shoots  grow  straight  np  to  a 
height  of  10  feet  and  more,  without  a branch  in  a 
single  year. 

In  favourable  conditions  (deep  soil , I the  tree  easily 
attains  a girth  of  3 to  4 feet  within  10  years  : these 
dimensions  seem  to  be  sufficient  for  making  tea  boxes. 
In  Japan,  the  tree  is  sawn  off  every  8 or  10  years, 
very  close  to  the  ground,  a-d  the  stool  is  cleanly  cut 
with  a sharp  knife.  The  shoots  of  the  following  year 
grown  rapidy  and  attain  even  larger  dimensions  than 
those  mentioned. 

As  far  es  I can  judge  from  compar'son  the  drier 
climate  of  the  N.-W.  Provinces  and  Punjab  with  an 
average  rainfall  of  from  20  to  50  inches  per  annum 
may  prove  suitable  to  thie  useful  tree,  which  can  stand 
even  a good  deal  of  frost.  It  would  be  a pleasure  to 
me  to  provide  the  Forest  Department  with  seeds  from 
Japan  if  my  suggestions  seem  worthy  of  being  con- 
sidered and  proved. 

♦ — 

CEYLON  V.  CHINESE  TEAS. 

Referring  to  the  article,  “The  nation  slowly  poisoned,” 
in  our  issue  of  the  28th  ult„  there  are  many  who 
endorse  Sir  Andrew  Clark’s  view  of  the  situation ; 
while  m. my,  on  the  olher  hand,  maintain  that  Ceylon 
tea  will  hold  its  own  in  the  market,  dospite  the  adverse 
criticism  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 
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A gentleman,  who  has  shown  a lively  interest  in  this 
journal,  has  sent  us  the  following  communication, 
which  is  so  pertinent  and  to  the  point  that  we  give  it 

in  extensc  : — 

AN  INTERVIEW  ON  THE  TEA  QUESTION  WITH  THE 
OLDEST  FIRM  IN  THE  TRADE. 

Having  rpad  an  article  In  the  Magazine- Journal  last 
week,  entitled  “ The  Nation  Slowly  Poisoned,”  to  the 
effect  that  this  undesirable  state  of  things  was  being  , 
brought  about  by  the  extensive  consumption  of  Indian 
and  Ceylon  teas,  I wended  my  way  Citywards,  and  at 
No.  57.  Fenchurch-street,  was  introduced  to  the  head 
of  the  firm  of  Davison,  Newman  & Co.,  who,  I was 
given  to  understand,  is  one  of  the  highest  authorities 
on  this  important  domestic  question. 

Whether  the  busy  gentleman  who  acceded  to  my 

request  was  Mr.  Davison,  Mr.  Newman,  or 

the  “Oo.,”  did  not  tiauspire.  He  was  “ the  head 

of  the  firm,”  and  I should  say,  from  a phre- 

nological point  of  view,  a very  good  head  too. 
Plunging  in  medias  res  as  to  whether  or  no 
the  statements  contained  in  the  article  referred  to 
were  not,  like  many  of  the  teas  we  drink,  somewhat 
“highly  coloured,”  my  informant  replied,  “I  think 
so.”  He  then  proceeded  to  say  that  Sir  Andrew  Clark 
had  summed  up  the  situation  in  a sentence  in  his 
lecture  to  the  students  at  the  London  Hospital : “If 
you  want  to  have,  either  for  yourselves  or  for  your 
patients,  tea  which  will  not  injnre  and  which  will 
refresh,  get  black  China  tea  ” 

“But,”  I interrupted,  “I  understand  there  is  no  good  1 
China  tea  in  the  market.” 

“In  the  market — no.  It  is  all  bought  np  by  firms 
like  our  own  when  it  arrives  at  the  commencement 
of  the  season.  We  have  plenty,  and  many  ether 
merchants  are  possibly  well  stocked,  but  unfortunately 
the  British  public  has  become  so  aocustomed  to  the 

cheap  and ” 

“Nasty,”  I suggested. 

“No,  I cannot  say  that.  We  wi'l  say  so  wedded 
to  cheap  and  strong  qualities  of  Indian  and  Oeylou 
that  they  do  not  relish  the  more  delioate  importations 
from  China.  Neither  do  they  relish  paying  the  higher 
price  of  really  fine  China  Souchong.” 

It  was  not  an  original  remark,  I know,  hot  I Bum- 
bled out,  “The  British  publio’s  a bass.” 

“I  fear  so,”  acquiesced  “the  head,”  for  if  only  half 
the  allegations  be  true  against  the  muchly  advertised 
low  priced  teas,  the  public  will  pay  very  dearly  for 
its  imaginary  economy.” 

“I  presume,”  I put  in,  “these  severe  strictures  do 
not  apply  to  the  better  qualities  from  India  and  Ceylon.” 
“Oh  dear,  no,”  replied  my  informant,  ‘‘but  I should 
never  recommend  the  choicest  produots  of  those  places 
in  preference  to  those  of  China  ” 

‘•And  now,  sir,”  1 asked  (for  I was,  and  am  still, 
in  the  dark  as  to  his  beiDg  Davison,  Newman,  or 
the  “Oe.”),  “ am  I right  in  stating  that  your  firm  is  the 
oldest  established  house  in  the  trade?” 

“I  think  so.  The  house  was  founded  in  1650  by 
Mr.  Daniel  Rawlinson,  who  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Rawlinson  (the  Lord  Mayor  of  1706),  aod  in 
1763  it  became  Rawlinson,  Davison,  and  Newman, 
which  title  was  altered  some  fourteen  years  after 
to  that  of  its  present  appellation,  Davison,  New- 
man & Oo.  For  240  years,  that  is,  from  1650  to 
1890  the  house  of  which  I have  the  honour 
to  be  the  head  (“  No  more  on  that  head,”  I was 
about  to  remark,  but  didn’t)  occupied  the  same  premises 
a few  doors  off,  but  in  1890  we  were  obliged  to 
make  a change,  for  the  old  building  was  pulled  down.” 

“ I believe  I am  not  the  first  scribe  who  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  referring  to  your  ‘ historic  bouse.’  ” 

“ Oh  dear,  no.  You  will  find  the  firm  referred  to 
more  than  once  by  Samuel Pepys  in  his  diary,  for  Dan 
Rawlinson,  the  founder,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
great  diarist,  and  the  house  is  also  alluded  to  as  a very 
old  established  grocery  business  in  ‘ The  History  of 
Signboards.’  ” 

Commenting  on  the  foregoing,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
observing  that  although  the  remarks  made  by  one  who  is 
evidently  conversant  with  the  tea  trade  aufond  partly 


traverses  the  statements  made  by  the  eminent  medico, 
we  cannot  qnarrel  with  those  remarks,  as  they  are 
evidently  based  on  an  experience  almost  unique  in  any 
trade.  Mr.  Samnel  Pepys,  the  immortal  diarist,  was  a 
great  lover  of  a dish  of  good  tea,  and  be  bought,  or 
rather  his  beautiful  and  youthful  wife  bought,  her 
chest  regularly  of  this  firm.  In  those  d^ys  it  was  not 
known  that  tea  could  be  cultivated  with  any  hope  of 
success  in  India,  but  the  probability  is  that  had  the 
East  India  Companv  known  that  it  coold  be  done, 
they  would  have  initiated  a business  which  has  only 
come  into  vogue  during  the  present  generation.  In 
this  case  th°  growth  would  have  been  mellowed  down 
by  the  long  and  gradual  process  of  two  hundred  sea- 
sons’ refining.  This  is  where  tho  Chinese  teas  have 
advantage  over  onr  Indian  growths,  but  in  any  case 
the  contribution  which  Messrs.  Davison,  Newman  and 
Co.  have  made  in  this  issue  to  tea  literature  i«  dis- 
tinctly a feature,  ar.d  well  worth  the  reading. — 
Magazine- Journal,  June  18th. 

[The  representative  of  a firm  dealing  in  China 
tea  naturally  endorsed  Sir  Andrew  Clark’s  view. — 
Ed.T.A.J 


A Parcel  of  Burmese  Tea  Seed  (says  the  Ran- 
goon Gazette)  sent  by  Mr.  Oliver,  Conservator  of 
Forests,  Burma,  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Calcutta,  has  been  identified  as 
genuine  Camellia  theifera , the  Assam  wild  tea.  The 
general  apptArrnce  d ff«rs  very  considerably  from 
that  of  hina  tea  or  of  the  hybrids  generally  culti- 
vated, and  it  is  interesting  to  find  a form  in 
cultivation  which  does  not  differ,  at  any  rate  per- 
ceptibly, from  the  wild  tea.  The  specimens  were 
collected  in  the  Mansi  sub-division,  Katha,  but  the 
original  plants  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  forest  on  the  Mai^gthon  hills,  where  they  grow 
wild.  The  tea  is  used  for  eating  only.  The  youDg 
leaves  cr  placpd  for  a short  time  in  boiling  water, 
then  slightly  rolled  and  packed  tightly  into  bamboo 
baskets.  The  baskets  with  the  tea  in  them  are  then 
kept  under  water  or  buried  in  the  ground  until  the 
tea  is  sent  to  market. 

Improved  Culture  of  Land. — The  Pioneer 
in  an  article  on  “ A Department  of  Agricultural 
Engineering,”  writes  : — If  by  scratching  the  ground, 
and  cropping  it  twice  a year,  we  can  obtain  the  same 
outturn  as  by  the  scientific  cultivation  of  a fraction  of 
the  area,  why  should  we  not  choose  the  simpler 
plan  ? In  the  face  of  a growing  population,  this 
argument  in  favour  of  agriculture  by  faith  without 
works  is  obviously  unsound.  The  more  capital  and 
labour  we  can  put  into  the  soil,  provided  we  obtain 
an  adequate  return,  the  more  valuable  a property 
we  possess  in  it.  If,  as  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  says  he 
has  done,  we  can,  by  systematic  deep  cultivation, 
obtain  sevenfold  crops  at  a better  rate  of  profit 
than  that  usually  obtained,  it  is  certainly,  in  view 
of  the  increasing  demand  for  land,  to  our  advantage 
to  do  likewise.  This  agricultural  feat  is  said  to  be 
performed  simply  by  the  aeration  of  the  subsoil  by 
very  deep  cultivation.  But  there  is  deep  cultivation, 
and  deep  cultivation.  The  deep  ploughing  that  turns 
over  the  soil  in  heavy  masses,  is  of  little  use,  and  in 
this  respect  the  country  plough  is  in  its  action 
superior  to  the  English  one.  The  process  by  which 
the  happiest  results  are  said  to  have  been  obtained 
is  briefly  as  follows.  The  upper  three  or  four  inches 
of  mould,  which  is  as  a rule  all  that  is  capable  of 
nourishing  the  young  plants,  is  stripped  off  the 
ground.  The  subsoil  is  dug  up  to  a depth  of  two  or 
three  feet  and  thoroughly  pulverized,  no  clod  being 
left  unbroken.  The  vegetable  mould  is  then  replaced. 
This  costly  process  need  only  be  repeated  at  many 
years'  interval,  so  that  practically  only  the  interest 
on  the  initial  outlay  is  chargeable  against  the  value 
of  the  produce.  Lord  Tweeddale,  who  has  carried 
out  this  system  to  a considerable  extent,  mixed  np 
two  inches  additional  every  year  with  the  old  worked 
soil,  till  he  was  ploughing  sixteen  inehes  deep  in 
I one  furrow. 
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SPECIAL  MACHINERY  FOR  FIBRE 
TREATING. 

There  is  a teeming  abundance  of  good  fibre  plants 
in  Ceylon,  indigenous  and  introduced,  which  might 
be  made  sources  of  profitable  industry,  were  but 
machinery  available,  or  modes  of  chemical  treat- 
ment known,  effectual  and  oheap  enough  to 
secure  profitable  outturns  of  decorticated,  clean 
and  yet  strong  fibre.  Prominent  amongBt  the 
introduced  plants  in  Ceylon,— introduced  so  long 
ago  by  the  Portuguese  from  t outh  America  that 
it  has  become  naturalized,— is  the  pineapple. 
Cultivated,  or  rather  grown  as  the  natives  grow 
the  plants,  in  hedges  and  under  the  dense  shade 
of  umbrageous  trees,  a large  number  of  lengthy 
leaves  are  produced,  calculated  to  yield  the  maximum 
of  long  and  fine  fibres.  These  fibres  are  superior 
to  those  of  the  green  and  grey  aloes,  so  common, 
eBpeoially  the  green  ( Fourcroya  yigantea,)  as  fenoe 
plants,  and  we  should  say  far  easier  of  treatment 
than  the  stems  of  rhea  or  ramie.  The  one 

desideratum  is  effective  orusbing,  decorticat- 
ing and  cleansing  machinery  ; for  leaves  enough 
could  be  gathered  in  and  around  the  native 
villages  to  afford  a supply  for  decisive  experi- 
ment ; and  if  such  experiment  were  successful 

a large  plantation  or  plantations  of  pine- 
apples could  be  formed  under  forest  from  which 
only  the  undergrowth  need  be  cleared  away. 
Although  the  main  object  would  be  the  pro- 
duction of  fibre,  the  sale  of  the  fruit  pro- 
duced ought  to  yield  substantial  returns. 

Through  the  Kew  Gardens  Bulletin  and  other 
sources  we  have  received  details  of  promising 
machinery  and  modes  of  preparation  with  hot 
water  and  chemioals  ; and  from  Mexioo  and  Mauritius 
we  have  heard  of  machinery  in  action.  Death’s 
machine  is  still  a claimant  for  public  approval, 
but  many  years  ago  a trial  of  it  in  Ceylon,  applied 
to  the  green  aloe,  was  a failure  as  to  paying  results. 
French  engineers  and  chemists  have  put  forward 
maohines,  or  combined  machine  and  chemical 
treatment  as  successful  even  in  the  oase  of  the 
hard  stems  of  rhea,  but  as  yet  nothing  effectual 
and  at  the  Bame  time  cheap  has  reached  Ceylon  or 
been  invented  within  its  bounds.  We  have,  there- 
fore, read  with  interest  a circular  on  “ Special 
machinery  for  fibre  treating  ’’  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Lehman,  Engineer  and  Comractor,  Manchester. 
Notioes  of  the  various  machines  are  prefaoed  by 
“General  Remarks”  to  the  following  effeot 

During  the  last  few  years  great  improvements  have 
been  effected  in  the  construction  of  Machines  for 
treating  Fibrous  Plants,  completely  doing  away  with 
the  tedious  and  expensive  methods  practised  by  the 
natives  of  Fibre-growing  countries,  which  operations 
are  totally  unsuited  to  the  conditions  attendant  upon 
extensive  production.  Many  noted  persons  have  been 
long  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  preparation  of  Fibres  on  a thorough  commercial 
scale,  and  the  Machines  enumerated  and  described  in 
this  list  combine  all  the  most  recent  improvements 
for  Treating  and  working  the  various  Fibres  of  Com- 
merce. From  an  insufficiency  of  knowledge  many 
thousands  of  tons  of  Fibre  are  annually  destroyed  or 
thrown  on  the  waste  heap  in  the  East,  South 
America,  the  Pacific  Isles,  and  other  countries, 
whereas  a judicious  knowledge  of  such  material  would 
prove  a small  mine  of  wealth  to  the  countries  in 
question.  Planters,  small  capitalists  and  others  in 
the  above-mentioned  countries  have  opportunities  of 
enriching  themselves  by  an  application  of  modern 
ideas  and  modern  machinery  to  the  manufacture  of 
various  descriptions  of  goods  from  Fibres.  Ropes, 
Twines,  Nets,  Sacking,  Bagging,  Carpetings,  and 
Cloths,  for  a large  variety  of  purposes  can  be  pro- 
duced from  these  fibres,  and  at  a comparative  small 
cost,  taking  into  account  the  vast  trouble  and  neces- 
sary expense  incumbent  on  purchasing  such  goods 
from  other  countries. 
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The  circular  then  proceeds  to  notice  a machine — 

Specially  constructed  for  Extracting  the  Fibre  from 
all  descriptions  of  Fibre-producing  Leaves  and  Stems 
in  their  green  state  and  freshly  cut,  under  which 
heading  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : — 

Aloe  Leaves,  Pita,  Henequen,  Sisal,  Manilla  Hemp, 
Istle, Mexican  Fibre,  Jute,  Sida  Indica,  Banana,  Pine 
Apple  Fibre,  Rhea,  Sanseviera,  Asclepias  Syriaca 
(Syrian  Fibre),  Tucum  (Brazil),  Bahia  Piassava 
(Brazil),  Assam  Fibre,  Maoutia  Puya  (Northern  India), 
Bombax  Ceiba  (Guiana  and  West  Indies),  Eloeocar- 
pus  Americana  (Majagua  or  Poa  Tree),  Palmyra  Palm 
(Borassus  Flabelliformis),  Yerevan  or  Mudar  (India), 
Caludovica  Palmata  (Panama,  Columbia,  and  Ecua- 
dor), Pulu  Fibre  (Sandwich  Isles),  New  Zealand  Fibre, 
and  Phormium  Tenax. 

Premising  that  we  do  not  understand  the  distinction 
between  “ New  Zealand  fibre  and  phormium  tenax," 
for  the  New  Zealand  fibre  par  excellence  is  that 
of  pliormium  tenax , “New  Zealand  Flax,”  which 
grows  well  on  our  hills, — we  should  say,  but  for 
what,  follows  as  to  subsidiary  machines,  that  this 
is  just  the  machine  required  in  Ceylon,  where  appli- 
ances of  a special  character,  improved  by  the  experi- 
ence of  many  manufacturers  during  a long  series  of 
years  is  already  applied  to  the  extraction  of  coir  fibre 
from  the  husks  of  the  coconut.  To  neither  natives 
nor  Europeans  has  this  interesting  branch  of  our 
manufactures  and  commeroe  yielded  very  appreciable 
profits,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  continued  from  year 
to  year,  shews  that  it  must  at  least  pay  the  labour 
of  the  natives,  and  give  fair  returns  on  the  oapital 
employed  in  the  pursuit.  It  is  truly  stated  in  the 
circular,  regarding  Coir,  the  fibres  of  which 
differ  much  in  strength,  fineness  and  colour,  that 

This  fibre  is  extensively  used  for  Cordage  purposes, 
and  for  making  Matting.  Stair  Carpets,  Matting,  and 
Mats  of  various  descriptions  are  largely  made  from 
this  fibre,  as  it  easily  takes  colours  in  dyeing.  A 
further  use  for  Coir  Fibre  is  for  substituting  it  for 
bristles  in  the  manufacture  of  Brushes,  Brooms,  &c., 
and  when  cleaned,  dyed,  and  curled,  it  is  used  by 
upholsterers  for  stuffing  mattresses,  cushions,  sad- 
dles, &c. 

The  quantity  of  fibre  contained  in  a husk  varies  very 
much,  according  to  climate,  seasons,  &e.  In  Ceylon 
40  Coconuts  will  yield  about  4 lb.  of  Coir  Fibre.  On 
an  average  it  may  be  assumed  that  1,000  nuts  will 
yield  90  lb.  of  fibre. 

We  suppose  the  figures  ere  correct.  The  coir  may 
be  said  to  be  a “by-product”  of  the  coconut,  the 
really  valuable  portion  of  which  is  the  kernel,  which 
is  eaten  fresh  as  food  (amongst  the  Sinhalese 
it  is  an  invariable  ingredient  in  curries),  desiocated 
for  export  for  the  use  of  the  confectioner  and 
very  largely  dried  into  “ copra,”  out  of  which  oil  is 
expressed,  extensively  used  in  soapmaking,  the  solid 
residuum,  “ poonac,”  being  valuable  as  an  oil-cake. 
— In  case  experiments  should  be  tried  in  Ceylon, 
with  pineapple  leaves,  or  similar  substanoes,  we 
quote  instructions  as  to  “sorting”  of  leaves, 
stalks,  &o.,  which  may  prove  useful: — 

Whether  in  leaves  or  stalks  the  material  should  be 
regularly  sorted,  and  must  be  as  uniform  as  possible 
when  operated  upon.  In  the  case  of  Rhea  or  China 
Grass  the  stalks  should  be  cut  an  equal  length.  With 
Pineapple,  Agave,  Aloes,  &c.,  the  leaves  should  be 
distinctly  sorted,  and  each  description  separately 
treated.  Wherever  there  is  found  to  be  any  material 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  fibre  between  the 
inner  and  outer  leaves,  each  quality  should  be  kept 
separate. 

Before  baling  the  fibre  has  to  undergo  a certain 
treatment.  After  extracting,  the  fibre  must  be  allowed 
to  dry  thoroughly,  and  then  it  is  subjected  to  a 
brushing  action,  either  being  beaten  against  a post 
by  hand  or  being  brushed  in  a Brushing  Machine, 
described  below.  It  is  strongly  to  be  recommended 
that  planters  should  adopt  the  Brushing  Machine,  as 
carefully  brushed  fibre  realizes  a much  higher  price. 
An  increase  of  £1  to  £4  per  ton  can  thus  be  ob- 
tained. One  Brushing  Machine  will  suffice  for  eight 
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Extracting  Machines,  and  an  engine  of  eight-horse 
power  will  drive  such  a set. 

After  brushing,  the  fibre  should  be  made  into  small 
bundles  of  about  three  or  four  in.  in  diameter,  secured 
by  a strand  of  the  fibre.  These  bundles  are  then 
pxessed  into  Bales  of  two  or  three  cwt.  each.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  cover  the  Bales,  as  the  iron  hoops 
are  apt  to  injure  the  fibre.  When  strong  rope  or 
fibre  bands  are  used  instead  of  iron  hoops,  the  bales 
can  be  exported  without  being  covered,  except  in  case, 
of  white  fibre,  when  it  should  have  a slight  coverings 
to  protect  it  from  the  dirt. 

There  seems  to  be  common  sense  in  all  this. 
The  description  of  the  maohine  (“  Extraotoi  No. 
A”)  likely  to  be  most  useful  in  Ceylon  is  as 
follows : — 

This  Machine  is  furnished  with  strong  framing 
feeding  arrangement,  drum  with  brass  knives,  iron 
cover  over  drum,  pullies,  and  special  apparatus  for  the 
description  of  Fibre  to  be  treated.  When  ordering  I 
particularly  request  my  clients  to  state  the  descrip- 
tion of  fibre  they  intend  to  treat.  Water  connecting 
apparatus  to  supply  the  necessary  water  to  the 
machine.  This  Machine  will  produce  about  2£  cwt. 
of  Fibre  per  12  working  hours.  Gross  weight  21  cwt. 
Price,  £65  Os  Od. 

Some  of  our  mercantile  or  engineering  readers 
who  have  had  experience  of  fibres  and  their  values 
will  be  able  to  say  if  2£  cwt.  of  clean  fibre  say, 
of  pineapple,  in  12  hours  (nearly  22  lb.  per 
hour)  is  likely  to  be  profitable  in  a commercial 
sense.  The  maohine,  when  landed  in  Ceylon, 
would  oost  not  less  than  R1,000,  and  a 
preliminary  maohine  seems  to  be  deemed  neces- 
sary which  will  almost  double  this  sum.  This 
maohine  iB  described  as  follows  : — 

Leaf  Squeezing  Machine,  for  squeezing  and  crush- 
ing the  leaves  previous  to  extracting  the  fibre  ; con- 
sisting of  cast-iron  framing,  with  heavy  iron  rollers 
running  in  strong  bearings,  apparatus  for  adjusting 
rolls,  arrangement  for  water  supply,  gearing,  fast  and 
loose  pullies.  Gross  weight  2|  tons.  Power  required 
2-horse.  Price,  £55  Os  Od. 

Then  the  brushing  maohine,  the  use  of  whioh  is 
so  strongly  recommended,  is  thus  described  and 
priced : — 

Brushing  machine,  for  Flax,  Hemp,  and  other- 
fibres,  with  iron  framing,  drum,  door,  pullies,  &c. 
Gross  weight,  1 ton.  Power  required,  1J  H.P.  Price, 
£70.  Os.  Od. 

And  finally  there  is  a — 

Softening  Machine,  for  softening  the  fibre  and  for 
breaking  it.  With  strong  iron  framing,  three  pairs  of 
fluted  iron  rollers,  rotatory  motion,  feed  and  delivery 
tables.  This  machine  is  especially  to  be  recom- 
mended for  all  descriptions  of  Fibres,  and  is  of  in- 
valuable use  in  all  Fibre  Factories.  The  action  of 
the  rollers,  in  the  case  of  Flax  and  Hemp,  breaks 
the  straw  without  injuring  the  fibre,  and  delivers  the 
material  ready  for  scutching.  Gross  weight,  lj  tons. 
Power  required,  If  H.P.  Price,  £65  Os  Od. 

This  is  pretty  well,  if  the  sale  of  machines  is  the 
object  in  view,  but  we  seem  as  far  off  as  ever 
from  one  simple  and  cheap  fibre-cleaning  machine, 
unless  “Extractor  No.  A”  should  real)y_  answer 
all  purposes,  save  the  cleansing  of  the  fibre  in  water, 
preparatory  to  drying.  We  need  not  quote  the 
descriptions  of  “Extractor  No.  B ” for  coir  fibre,  £40; 
or  the  bark  (of  trees)  crusher  and  extractor,  £80 ; 
or  the  maohine  for  “ willowing  ” ooir  fibre,  £65  ; 
or  the  coconut  husk  crusher,  £40 ; or  the  seeding 
maohine,  for  flax,  &c..  £35-10  ; or  the  sautching 
maohine  £54  ; or  of  hydraulic  presses  and  pumps 
at  £210.  But  it  is  well  to  know  that 

All  prices  include  packing,  cases  and  delivery  in 
Liverpool. 

Although  it  is  giving  an  advertisement  gratis,  we 
quote  the  concluding  portion  of  Mr.  Leman’s 
very  comprehensive  circular,  embracing,  as  it  does, 
machinery  for  the  heavy  work  of  crushing  tree 
bftrh  and  coconut  husk,  and  for  the  muoh  lighter 


task  of  tbecleansiDg  of  cotton,  wool,  and  feathers : — 

Spinning  and  weaving  machinery,  consisting  of 
Hackles,  Spinning  Machines,  Doubling  Machines, 
Opening  Machines,  Cop  Winding  Machines,  Warping 
Machines,  Power  Looms,  Cutting  Machines,  Calenders, 
Shearing  Machines,  Plaiting  Machines,  Sewing 
Machines, 

Special  power  looms  for  coir  matting  and  manilla 
carpeting. 

Self-contained  rope  making  machines,  to  strand 
and  close  in  one  operation,  to  make  Hopes  up  to  12 
inches  in  circumference. 

Horse  Hair.  Flock,  Oakum,  and  Waste  Machinery'. 
Cotton  gins.  Wool  cleaning  machines.  Feather  clean- 
ing machinery.  Special  attention  given  to  the  equip- 
ment of  Factories  for  producing  sacking,  ropes, 
twines,  &c.,  from  all  descriptions  of  fibres,  fibrous 
wastes,  &c.  Improved  steam  engines  and  fibre  burn- 
ing boilers  combined.  For  hilly  countries  and  trans- 
port on  mule  backs,  I construct  all  above  machines 
for  packing  in  small  cases.  Cattle  gears,  turbines, 
and  water  wheels,  all  constructed  to  save  weight  and 
bulk.  All  information  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
the  various  fibres,  full  technical  particulars,  plans,  &c., 
given  gratis  to  my  foreign  and  colonial  clients. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXHIBITION  AT  QUILON. 

To  the  Dewan  of  Travancore  we  are  indebted  for  a 
copy  of  a report  on  an  exhibition  held  in  Feb- 
ruary last.  From  this  document  we  take  some 
interesting  extracts: — 

“Under  class  V.  the  coconuts  exhibited  were  far 
superior  to  those  in  former  years.  One  bunch  had 
153  nuts  and  was  much  admired,  the  number  re- 
quired in  the  Prize  List  being  only  40  nuts  per  bunch. 
The  next  largest  bunch  had  95  nuts  in  it.  But  the 
nuts  w'ere  larger  in  size.  The  largest  peeled  coconut 
measured  one  foot  in  circumference,  and  was  *ound 
R6.3  in  weight.  The  largest  coconut  in  husk  was 
only  20  inches  in  circumference  and  weighed  R168 
being  a little  less  than  the  largest  exhibited  on  the 
last  occasion. 

“ It  is  often  said  that  we  are  a poor  people,  that 
capital  is  wanting  in  Travancore  for  any  large  under- 
taking. This  is  true  to  some  extent.  But  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  large  farming  is  nearly  unknown 
and  that  this  is  a country  of  small  farms  the  want 
of  capital  is  only  an  excuse,  the  want  of  enterprise 
is  the  reality.  Enterprise  by  itself  can  do  much. 
I was  pleased  to  find  that  a humble  copyist  in  one 
of  our  taluqs  drawing  a pittance  of  R8  as  monthly 
pay  turned  a piece  of  waste-ground  into  a beautiful 
garden  by  his  own  manual  labour  unaided  by  capital. 
Some  years  ago  he  took  up  an  acre  of  waste-land 
and  planted  it  himself,  putting  up  a small  shed  in 
it  as  a residence  for  his  wife  and  children.  I am 


himself,  I mean,  by  his  own  hands,  devoted  to  this 
honest  labour  all  the  spare  time  which  his  humble 
office  afforded.  The  result  is  that  this  little  garden 
l holds  102  coconut  trees,  11  jack  trees,  46  arecanut 
trees,  14  mango  trees,  4 cashew-nut  trees,  3 marotti 
trees  and  6 anjili  trees,  with  the  valuable  pepper 
vines  clasping  to  the  last  mentioned.  The  little 
property  which,  when  he  took  it  up  was  worth  nothing, 
is  now  worth  R600.  For  such  devotion  he  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  example  to  his  lazier  neigh- 
bours. He  has  thus  earned  more  by  his  spade  than 
by  his  pen. 

“Under  yams,  the  exhibits  have  particularly  been 
»ood.  The  tapioca  exhibited  was  10  ft.  long  and  was 
tremendously  big  at  its  root.  The  removing  of  it 
j from  the  ground'  must  have  been  done  with  great 
I 0are  for  the  roots  had  grown  in  all  directions.  The 
biggest  chena  which  got  a prize  was  3 ft.  5 inches., 
j in  circumference  and  weighed  111, 890. 

“Under  the  head  of  vegetables,  the  ash-pumpkin 
I and  keerathandu  from  the  Shenkottah  Taluq  were 
j admired.  The  pumpkin  was  15  inches  long  and  36 
’ inches  in  circumference,  and  weighed  R2,016.  The 
| keerathandu  had  grown  to  a tremendous  height 
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being  5|  ft.  long.  The  mathankai  or  pumpkin  which 
secured  a prize  was  4 ft.  in  circumference  and  weighed 
24  lb.  or  El, 008.” 

Paper. — The  paper  manufactured  by  the  Travan- 
core  Paper  Mills  Company  at  Poonalore  was  awarded 
a prize.  The  exhibits  show  that  the  Company  have 
made  considerable  improvement  since  they  started 
the  manufacture  a year  ago. 

His  Highness  the  Maha  Kajah’s  Government  have 
liberally  sanctioned  a special  honorarium  to  be  given 
to  a lecture  in  Malayalam,  on  some  agricultural 
subject.  We  have  on  this  occasion  hit  upon  a res- 
pectable ryot  and  a member  of  a well-known  family 
in  Quilon,  owning  several  thousands  of  coconut 
trees,  to  read  a lecture  on  coconut  cultivation,  the 
staple  product  of  Travancore.  This  is  meant  as  an 
inducement  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  to  cultivate  the 
art  of  committing  his  experiences  to  writing,  and 
thus  communicate  them  to  his  fellow-ryots.  I shall 
expect  next  year  that  a humbler  ryot  than  a member 
of  the  Kottur  family,  actually  engaged  in  digging 
and  ploughing,  will  come  forward  as  our  next  lec- 
turer. Though,  as  ryots,  I dare  say  you  know  more 
or  less  the  details  of  cultivation  and  the  capabilities 
of  your  lands,  I wish  to  tell  you  what  I learnt  from 
an  able  Civilian  of  Madras,  a gentleman  looked  upon  as 
a great  authority  on  agricultural  questions  ‘that  land  in 
India,  if  properly  cultivated,  will  yield  six  times  as  much 
as  it  does  at  present.’  This  is  a most  important  point 
deserving  of  your  careful  consideration.  Those  of 
you  that  belong  to  the  interior  Taluqs  of  this  Division 
ought  to  know  the  fact  that  you  are  potentially  much 
richer  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-board  Taluqs. 
Nature  is  particularly  kind  to  you.  An  abundance 
of  wealth  lies  just  under  the  surface  awaiting  the 
tiller's  touch.  Much  capital  is  not  required  either. 
Nature  gives  it  almost  for  the  asking.  Take  for 
instance  the  plantain  cultivation  for  which  the  in- 
terior Taluqs  of  Travancore  are  so  well  adapted. 
In  one  of  my  circuits  to  Shencottah,  I made  the 
following  note  for  information  furnished  by  some  of 
the  plantain  ryots.  Every  acre  of  a hill-slope  will 
cost  E250  for  clearing  the  jungle,  planting  and 
growing  a plantain  tope.  This  tope  will  last  for  10  years. 
Deducting  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  each  acre  of 
a plantain  plantation  yields  a clear  profit  of  RIO  a 
month  or  E120  a year.  In  about  10  years,  before 
which  the  plantation  does  not  die  out,  the  ryot 
makes  a small  fortune  of  El, 000  upon  every  acre 
brought  under  cultivation.  This  looks  almost  fabulous ; 
but  I am  satisfied  that  this  is  the  actual  condition  of 
things  in  the  Arienkavu  valley. 


RED  YARD  KIPLING  ON  RICE  CULTIVATION, 
&c.  IN  JAPAN. 

From  a contribution  by  Mr.  Kipling  to  the  London 
Times,  we  quote  as  follows  : — 

If  one  knew  Japanese,  one  could  collogue  with 
that  gentleman  in  the  straw -hat  and  the  blue  loin- 
cloth who  is  chopping  within  a sixteenth  of  an  inch 
of  his  naked  toes  with  the  father  and  mother  of 
all  weed- spuds.  His  version  of  local  taxation  might 
be  inaccurate,  but  it  would  be  sure  to  be  picturesque. 
Failing  his  evidence,  be  pleased  to  accept  two  or 
three  things  that  may  or  may  not  be  facts  of  general 
application.  They  differ  in  a measure  from  state- 
ments in  the  books.  The  present  land  tax  is  no- 
minally two  and  a-half  per  cent,  payable  in  cash  on 
a three,  or  as  some  say  a five  yearly  settlement. 
But,  according  to  certain  officials,  there  has  been  no 
settlement  since  1875.  Land  lying  fallow  for  a season 
pays  the  same  tax  as  land  in  cultivation,  unless  it  is 
unproductive  through  flood  or  calamity  (read  earth- 
quake here.)  The  Government  tax  is  calculated  on 
the  capital  value  of  the  land,  taking  a measure  of 
about  11,000  square  feet  or  a quarter  of  an  acre  as 
the  unit. 

Now,  one  of  the  wayB  of  getting  at  the  capital 
value  of  the  land  is  to  see  what  the  railways  have 
paid  for  it.  The  very  best  nee  land,  taking  the 
Japanese  dollar  at  three  shillings,  is  shout  £65  10s  per 
acre.  Unirrigated  land  for  vegetable  growing  ia 
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something  over  £9  12s,  and  forest  £2  11s,  As  these 
are  railway  rates,  they  may  be  fairly  held  to  cover 
large  areas.  In  private  sales  the  prices  may  reason- 
ably be  higher. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  very  best 
rice  land  will  bear  two  crdps  in  the  year.  Most  soil 
will  bear  two  crops,  tbe  first  being  millet,  rape,  vege- 
tables, and  so  on,  sown  on  dry  soil  and  ripening  at 
the  end  of  May.  Then  the  ground  is  at  once  prepared 
for  the  wet  crop,  to  be  harvested  in  Ootober  or  there- 
abouts. Land-taxis  payable  in  two  instalments.  Rice 
land  pays  between  tbe  1st  of  November  and  the  middle 
of  December  and  ihe  1st  of  January  and  the  last  of 
February.  Other  land  pays  between  July  and  August 
and  September  and  December.  Let  us  sea  what  the 
average  yield  is.  The  gentleman  in  the  sun-hat  and 
the  loin  cloth  would  shriek  at  the  figures,  but  they 
are  approximately  accmate.  Rice  naturally  fluctuates 
a good  deal,  but  it  may  be  taken  in  the  rough  at 
five  Japanese  dollars  (fifteen  shillings)  per  koku  of 
330  lb.  Wheat  and  maize  of  the  first  spring  crop 
is  worth  about  eleven  shillings  per  koku.  The  first 
crop  gives  nearly  If  koku  per  tau  (the  quarter  acre 
unit  of  measurement  ‘aforesaid),  of  eighteen  shillings 
per  quarter  acre,  or  £3  12s.  per  acre.  The  rice  orop 
at  two  koku  or  £1  10s.  the  quarter  acre  gives  £6  an 
acre.  Total,  £9  12s.  This  is  not  altogether  bad  if 
you  reflect  that  the  land  in  question  is  not  the  very 
best  rice  land,  but  ordinary  No.  1,  at  £25  16s.  per 
acre  capital  value. 

A son  has  tbe  right  to  inherit  his  father’s  land 
on  the  father’s  assessment,  so  long  as  its  term 
runs,  or,  when  the  term  has  expired,  has  a prior 
claim  or  even  money  as  against  any  one  else.  Part 
of  tbe  taxes,  it  is  said,  lies  by  in  the  local  prefecture’s 
office  as  a reserve  fund  against  inundations.  Yet, 
and  this  seems  a little  confusing,  there  are  between 
five  and  seven  other  local,  provincial,  and  municipal 
taxes  which  can  reasonably  be  applied  to  the  same 
ends.  No  one  of  these  taxes  exceeds  a half  of  the 
land-tax,  unless  it  be  the  local  prefecture  tax  of  2^ 
per  cent. 

In  the  old  days  (he  people  were  taxed,  or  perhaps 
squeezed  would  be  the  better  word,  to  about  one- 
half  on  the  produce  of  the  land.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  the  present  system  is  not  as  advantageous 
as  it  looks.  Beforetime  the  farmers,  it  is  true,  paid 
heavily,  but  only  on  their  nominal  holdings.  They 
could,  and  often  did,  hold  more  land  than  they 
were  assessed  on.  Today  a rigid  bureauoraoy  surveys 
every  foot  of  their  farms,  and  upon  every  foot 
they  have  to  pay.  Somewhat  similar  complaints 
are  made  still  by  tbe  simple  peasantry  of  India,  for 
if  there  is  one  thing  that  the  Oriental  detests  more 
than  another,  it  is  tbe  damnable  Western  vice  of 
accuracy.  Teat  leads  to  doing  things  by  rule.  Still, 
by  the  look  of  those  terraced  fields,  where  the  water 
is  led  so  cunningly  from  level  to  level  the  Japanese 
cultivatior  must  eDjoy  at  least  one  exoitement.  If 
the  villages  up  the  valley  tamper  with  the  water 
supply,  there  musf  surely  be  excitement  down  the 
valley— argument,  protest,  and  the  breaking  of  heads. 



PLANTING  NOTES  FROM  COORG. 

(Prom  our  own  Correspondent.) 

THE  LOSS  FBOM  BORER. 

Coorg,  July  19.— The  largest  loss  from  borer  I have 
heard  of  this  season  is  6,000  trees  off  a young  clearing 
under  20  acres  and  8,000  old  trees  off  a field  of  25 
acres.  Fortunately  these  heavy  losses  are  usually  con- 
fined to  poor  pieces,  the  rich  paying  ones  being  left 
praotically  intact.  Sometimes,  however,  borer  unac- 
countably gets  into  good  pieces  whioh  have  usually- 
enjoyed  an  immunity  from  the  pest ; and  it  is  them 
that  it  makes  itself  most  keenly  felt.  Borer  is  gener— 
ally  severe  after  a heavy  crop,  the  pumped  condition 
of  the  trees  probably  rendering  them  more  easily 
liable  to  succumb  to  an  attack.  Judging  from  th® 
past,  however,  tbe  large  losses  in  some  instances  this 
season,  which  have  made  parts  of  estates  assume  the 
appearance  of  newly  planted  olearings,  wiU  not  affect 
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the  general  prosperity  of  the  coffee  industry  provided 
the  labour  supply  be  as  plentiful  in  the  future  as  it 
has  been  during  the  past  year,  and  seasons  are  favour- 
able. 

THE  WHOLE  TEUTH  AS  REGARDS  BOBER 

appears  to  be  as  far  from  solution  as  it  ever  was,  The 
good  oid  way  of  removing  the  trees  and  burning  them, 
although  it  may  not  make  a big  hole  in  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  has  at  least  the  recommendation  that  the  un- 
sound trees  are  got  rid  of  ; and  it  appears  to  keep  the 
evil  within  bounds.  If  they  wore  left  alone  some  perhaps 
would  recover,  but  the  majority  of  those  that  did  not 
die  out  would  carry  on  a precarious  existence  doing 
no  good  whatsoever ; and  in  process  of  time  whole 
estates  would  be  reduced  to  a similar  condition. 
Borer  is  less  severe  in  forest  than  in  low-lying  bam- 
boo lands.  Is  the  warmer  climate  of  the  latter  or 
the  bamboo  accountable  forthis  ? New  clearings  some- 
times suffer  very  badly  three  and  four  years  after 
being  opened.  The  burn  probably  drives  the  insects 
out  of  the  place,  and  they  do  not  return  to  it  till  they 
find  no  farther  danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  They 
have  been  found  to  lodge  in  decayed  wood,  and  I once 
found  one  in  a dried  twig  of  a jungle  tree.  Native 
proprietors,  except  the  few  who  work  on  European 
lines,  do  not,  as  a rule,  remove  borers  ; hence 

A NATIVE  NEIGHBOUR  IS  MOST  OBJECTIONABLE. 

His  place  soon  becomes  a breeding  nursery  for  borers 
whence  they  migrate  in  swarms,  carrying  destruction  in 
their  path.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  average  yield  of 
native  gardeusis  so  muoh  poorer  than  that  of  European 
estates.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  coffee  industry 
being  eventually  entirely  left  in  the  hands  of  native 
cultivators,  owing  to  their  being  content  with  small 
profits  and  consequently  not  adopting  a forcing  and 
exhaustive  system  of  cultivation.  On  the  other  hand, 

I am  afraid  their  system  of  cultivation,  which  con- 
sists in  taking  all  they  can  get  out  of  the  land  without 
making  any  adequate  return  iu  the  shape  of  manure, 
is  calculated  to  bring  about  its  destruction  as  speedily 
as  possible.  A Coorg,  who  owns  a small  place  near 
Santikoppa,  told  me  that  he  got  a 6,000  rupees  crop 
off  it  last  season  and  spent  only  half  that  sum  in  the 
working!  Native  cultivators  are  heavily  handicapped 
by  the  high  rates  of  interest  demanded  by  Sowcars  for 
loans.  18  and  24  per  cent,  are  the  ruling  rates, and  they 
have  to  hypothecate  their  crops  to  secure  the  loans  and 
sometimes  are  induoed  to  allow  the  lenders  to  take 
them  at  a lower  valuation  than  the  ruling  market  rates! 
The  individual  above  referred  to  considers  himself  for- 
tunate in  beiDg  able  to  borrow  at  12  per  cent ! There  are 
of  course  several  native  proprietors,  and  all  honour  to 
them,  who 

DO  THINGS  IN  THE  RIGHT  WAY. 

Mr.  Thimiah,  who  has  recently  become  famous  through 
H.  I.  M.  the  Queen  Empress  conferring  the  title  of  Rai 
Bahadur  on  him,  is  one  of  them.  He  owns,  I believe  three 
fine  places,  one  in  South  Coorg  and  two  in  North 
Coorg  and  has  been  successful  with  all  of  them.  The 
oue  near  here  possesses  a good  soil  and  aspect  and 
has  invariably,  I hear,  done  well.  It  has  a fair  supply 
of  Palghaut  Wodur  labourers  and  work  is  fairly  well 
forward.  Mr.  Nanjappah,  the"  advocate  and  brother 
of  Dr.  Apiah  of  Bangalore,  owns  a nice  young  place 
near  Mr.  Thimiah’s.  It  uufortunately  appeared  to  be 
short  handed  a while  ago.  One  is  quite  strnok  with 
the  enterprise  shown  by  the  owner  in  fencing  in  the 
places  with  barded  wire.  He  did  not  stick  at  the 
expense.  It  proves  to  be  very  good  economy  in  the 
long  run.  Barbed  wire  fences  promise  to  become 
quite  an  institution  in  the  country  in  the  near  future, 
several  estates  hereabouts  having  gone  in  for  them. 

THE  MUCH-MALIGNED  CHARCOAL  OB  BENDE  TREES. 

Juas  also  been  charged  with  causing  borer.  I do  not  know 
,how  this  is  maintained.  Many  of  us  are  of  opinion  that 
it  is  the  planter’s  best  friend,  as  it  springs  up  spon- 
taneously and  soon  covers  a young  clearing,  affording 
protection  to  the  coffee  and  the  durable  kinds  of 
shade  plants  planted  out  with  it.  It  is  undeniably 
a source  of  danger  if  left  beyond  a certain  limit  of 
time,  os  if  it  dieB  of  itself  the  coffee  for  several  feet 


around  it  dies  out  with  it.  If  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  killed  by  a ring  being  cut  into  the  steam  near 
the  ground  no  harm  is  done.  I confess  to  have  been 
considerably  nonplussed  in  this  connection  by  being 
met  with  the  query  “Supposing  something  goes  wrong 
in  the  soil  which  kills  both  the  charcoal  and  the 
coffee?  ” It  may  be  so,  but  why  should  a detrimental 
change  of  this  nature  take  place  only  at  the  spots 
occupied  by  the  trees  in  question  ? Matters  being  as 
above  related, 

THE  USUAL  PRACTICE 

is  to  gradually  get  rid  of  the  trees  as  the  permanent  ones 
make  sufficient  growth  to  take  their  places.  The  limit 
beyond  which  none  of  them  should  be  retained 
is  a matter  of  opinion.  It  has  been  put  at  6,  7 and 
9 years,  but  they  are  sometimes  left  beyend  that.  I 
have  noticed  them  dying  in  fields  of  11  and  12  years, 
causing  much  damage.  I recently  notioed  the  death 
of  an  old  jungle  tree  causing  similar  damage.  The 
decaying  stump  of  the  jnngle  nutmeg  does  the  same. 
Hull  thus  refers  to  it “ The  stump  of  a certain 
class  of  tree  causes,  when  beginning  to  decay,  the  death 
of  all  the  coffee  trees  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The 
remedy  for  this  only  lies  in  the  removal  of  the  stump 
in  question.”  This  form  of  blight  was,  I believe 
common  down  the  ghauts,  where  it  was  pointed  out 
to  Mr.  Hull  when  on  a short  vist  to  Coorg. 

flogging  a cooly  to  death. 

A Coorg  ryot  was  a short  time  ago  fined  RfiOO  and 
imprisoned  for  6 months  for  chastising  a cooly  lad  of 
his  so  severely  as  to  cause  his  death.  The  boy’s 
offence  Was  that  he  had  absconded.  The  ryot  bad 
some  time  previously  a breach  of  contract  case  in  the 
Subedar’s  Court  against  a man  and  his  two  wives,  who 
had  taken  employment  on  a European  place.  They 
pleaded  in  defence  low  payments,  oppression,  and  that 
their  marks  had  been  affixed  to  the  contraot  bond 
under  compulsion.  As,  however,  they  could  produce 
no  witnesses  to  bear  out  their  statements,  they  were 
ordered  to  go  back  and  work  out  their  contracts.  The 
conviction  of  the  ryot  lends  a guise  of  truth  to  their 
story  ; but  1 don’t  suppose  this  can  help  them.  There 
have  been  some  early  arrivals  of  labour  from  Puthur 
way.  These  have  been  able  to  complete  their  paddy 
field  work  as  their  fields  are  supplied  with  water  from 
streams.  The  great  bulk  of  coolies  cannot  be  ex- 
pected for  some  time  to  come  as  the  long  break 
in  the  weather  has  retarded  cultivation  generally. 

WAYLAYING  COOLIES. 

Some  landholders  here  are,  I believe,  in  the 
habit  of  waylaying  these  coolies  on  the  Manga- 
lore road  as  they  come  in  and  impressing  them 
into  their  service,  thus  preventing  them  from  ful- 
filling their  legitimate  contracts.  I know  it 
for  a fact  that  some  coolies  belonging  to  a European 
estate  were  impressed  in  this  way  and  the  offender  got 
into  a blue  funk  and  begged  off  when  the  gentleman 
concerned  looked  in  on  him  about  the  matter.  Some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  prevent  this  sort  of  thing. 
The  coolies  are  too  ignorant  and  frightened  usually  to  do 
anything  for  themselves. 

the  weather  dubing  june 

was  abnormally  light,  the  break  reported  in 
my  notes  of  the  16th  ultimo  continuing  up  to 
the  16th  instant.,  and  the  total  fall  of  rain 
for  the  month  amounting  to  only  9 inches  32  cents  at 
Mercara  and  6 inches  58  cents  on  an  estate  near  Santi- 
koDpa.  The  rainfall  registered  for  the  same  month 
last  year  amounted  to  12  inches  83  cents  at  the  for- 
mer place,  and  6 inches  '56  cents  at  the  latter. 
As  this  was  something  under  the  average,  it  will  be 
seen  the  fall  this  year  has  been  exceptionally  small. 
9*78  were  however  registered  at  Mercara  in  May  as 
compared  with  6'59  the  previous  year.  This  will  have 
made  up  in  a measure  for  the  short  fall  in  June.  On 
the  whole,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1892,  to  the  end  of 
June  the  deficiency  amounts  to  about  3 inohes.  This 
does  not  appear  very  alarming,  but  it  was  apprehended 
in  some  quarters  that  great  harm  would  result  to 
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coffee  from  it.  As,  however,  no  one  appeared  to  have 
experienced  a similar  condition  of  things,  the  antici- 
pated harm  most  be  regarded  as  purely  conjectural 
and  based  on  the  assumption  that  as  the  monsoon  had 
began  light  it  would  continue  so.  In  the  meantime 
coffee  everywhere  is  looking  as  well  as  could  be  wished. 
These  fears  must  have  completely  subsided  on  the 
setting  in  of  the  next  burst  on  the  5th  inst.,  since 
when  the  monsoon  seems  bent  on  makmg  up  for  lost 
time.  The  heaviest  fall  was  4 64  on  the  8th  inst.  and 
over  3 inches  here.  Ithad  worked  up  to  this fr.-m  IT 
on  the  5th.  From  the  14th  to  the  17th  inclusive  there 
has  been  light  weather  with  appreciable  bursts  of  sunshine 
but  it  has  begun  to  pour  very  heavily  again  since  yester- 
day. Tamils  do  not  find  this  sort  of  weather  con- 
genial, and  many  of  them  cause  much  inconvenience 
and  annoyance  by  absconding,  in  spite  of  all  the 
inducements  held  out  to  them  to  stay.  Mercara  pre- 
sents a moat  dismal  appearance  at  this  time  of  year. 
It  is  almost  always  enshrouded  in  a pall  of  mist, 
and  rain  descends  incessant^,  but  it  is  very  healthy. 
The  mist  sometimes  lifts  disclosing  grand  scenery 
in  all  its  verdant  beauty.  Tbs  effect  each  time  is 
like  that  of  a new  view  bursting  upoD  one- 

SUPPLYING,  HANDLING,  WEEDING  AND  DIGGING 
are  now  in  hand,  but  the  weeds  are  being  got  under  but 
slowly  even  on  places  fairly  well  off  as  regards  labour. 
More  coolies  are  required  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  soon  be  coming  in.  Where  clean  mamoty  digging 
has  been  done  considerable  wash  has  been  caused 
by  the  recent  heavy  rains.  “ Agricola  ” once  writing 
to  the  Madras  Mail  characterised  mamoty  digging  as 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  but  I am  afraid  Paul  is 
also  eventually  robbed  to  the  benefit  of  our  neigh- 
bours the  paddy  field  owners  down  in  the  valleys. 
The  mamoty  shovels  whole  spadefuls  of  earth  down 
the  slopes  and  the  lain  does  the  rest.  The  clear- 
ings in  the  bamboo  fared  rather  badly  during  the 
long  break  in  June,  I hear,  but  I daresay  the 
rain  has  been  in  time  to  save  most  if  not  aU  of  the 
plants.  Some  plants  put  ont  early  last  year  looked 
very  siok  duriDg  a break  of  about  fortnight  and  as 
if  they  would  all  go ; but  they  were  saved  and  look 
very  well  row.  It  is  satisfactory  to  bear  that  im- 
provements are  to  be  made  in  the  mail  arrange- 
ments with  Coorg.  It  is  most  inconvenient  to  have 
to  wait  days  and  days  for  parcels  after  the  letters 
advising  their  despatch  have  been  reeeived.  And 
these  parcels  often  contain  medicines  whioh  may  be 
urgently  needed.— Madras  Mail,  July  22. 


THE  TEA  TKADE. 

“ Mazawattee  ” Enteepbise. 

Few  departments  of  commerce  have  displayed  greater 
aotivity  or  more  marked  development  during  recent 
years  than  the  tea  trade.  There  are  instances  no 
doubt  where  it  has  been  marred  by  unscrupulous 
traders  and  speculative  advertisers  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  a successful  epooh,  and  foisted  cheap  and 
inferior  teas  on  the  public  to  the  detriment  of  the 
legitimate  merchant ; nevertheless  many  instances 
could  be  giveD  of  the  great  strides  which  have  marked 
this  branch  of  commerce,  notably  in  the  Ceylon  tea 
trade,  and  where  the  enterprise  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal firms  have  had  a material  effect  in  bringing  the 
productions  of  this  colony  under  the  notioe  of 
the  public.  Perhaps  Messrs.  Densham  and  Sons, 
the  proprietors  of  the  well-known  Mazawattee 
packet  tea,  have  done  more  than  any  other  firm  to 
popularise  this  article ; certainly  they  are  one  of 
the  largest  firms  of  tea  merchants  in  the  Kingdom, 
and  have  developed  a trade  in  Ceylon  tea  wtich  is 
little  short  of  phenomenal.  ThiB  firm  have  recently 
taken  new  offices  at  Ceylon  House,  East-cheap,  and 
it  was  in  the  course  of  a visit  to  these,  that  we 
gathered  a few  particulars  of  the  extraordinary  growth 
of  the  Ceylon  tea  trade,  and  the  important  part  which 
the  Mazawattee  Tea  Company  in  particular  has  played 
in  Its  development.  They  were  among  the  first  to 


recognise  the  deterioration  in  China  teas,  when  China 
was  formerly  the  great  emporium  of  the  world’s  supply 
— a deterioration  which  was  probably  largely  due  to 
the  proverbial  cunning  and  trickery  of  the  Chinaman, 
who  cultivated  the  art  of  “doctoring”  teas,  with  the 
result  that  a temporary  gain  has  almost  ruined  the 
tea  trade  of  that  country.  Yanous  districts  of  India, 
and  Cejlon  in  particular,  provided  teas  which  were 
in  every  respect  equal  to  the  teas  of  China  in  their  most 
flourishing  days  of  halt  a-ceutury  ago.  It  wsb  this 
acourate  gauging  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
splendid  system  which  they  put  in  operation  with 
regard  to  the  manipulation  of  these  teas,  that  gave 
the  business  of  Messrs.  Densham  and  Sons  its  great 
impetus  ; and  it  is  by  the  rigid  way  in  which  they 
have  always  kept  their  teas  up  to  each  particular 
standard,  both  in  quality  and  flavour,  that  they  now 
control  a trade  of  such  maguitude  and  importance. 
The  new  offices  in  Eastcheap,  entered  in  March  last, 
were  taken  to  meet  the  increasing  requirements  of  the 
business.  They  have  a fine  and  commanding  frontage 
from  Eastcheap,  but  even  this  conveys  a very  in- 
adequate idea  of  the  interior  which  extends  back  and 
spreads  out  to  a considerable  distance.  They  are 
fitted  with  every  modem  improvement  as  regards 
light  and  general  facilities  for  the  transaction  of 
the  business.  A visit  to  these  will  convey  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  trade  controlled,  for 
we  may  say  that,  in  addition  to  the  gigantic  business 
done  in  Mazawattee  tea,  Messrs.  DeDsbam  and  Sons 
carry  on  a trade  as  general  tea  blenders  for  grocers 
second  to  none  in  the  City. 

The  front  part  of  the  premises  on  the  ground  floor 
is  utilized  for  the  various  offices.  There  are  the 
private  rooms  of  the  different  members  of  the  firm, 
the  advertising  and  correspondence  department,  with 
numerous  type-writers,  shorthand  clerks,  etc.  Pro- 
ceeding, the  invoicing  and  oiearing  department  is 
reached,  where  there  are  quite  an  army  of  clerks 
engaged  at  their  different  duties.  Then  there  is  the 
ledger-room,  which  preseots  another  scene  of  activity, 
twenty-two  ledgers  being  kept  for  Mazawattee  tea 
alone,  independently  of  the  other  branohes  of  the 
businees.  Adjoining  the  offices  are  the  sale-rooms. 
One  large  space  is  devoted  to  blending  for  grocers’ 
own  canisters.  This,  as  we  have  previously  remarked, 
is  a special  feature  of  Messrs.  Densham  and  Son’s 
busihess,  and  a department  in  which  they  stand  facile 
princcps.  Grocers  entrusting  their  teas  to  this  house 
may  aiways  have  certain  blends  matched,  and  rely 
upon  the  standard  being  maintained.  The  moat 
perfect  methods  are  adopted  for  ensuring  this  ; a 
sample  and  register  (with  remarks)  of  every  paroel 
of  tea  sent  out  being  kept  for  future  reference.  Up. 
wards  of  15,000  samples  of  different  teas  sent  out 
are  held  in  the  offices,  so  that  at  any  time  afterwards 
a particular  blend  can  be  referred  to  at  a moment’s 
notice.  Another  important  department  is  the  buying 
of  India  and  Ceylon  teas,  and  during  the  morning  a 
large  number  of  experts  may  be  seen  tasting  and 
sampling  the  teas  to  be  sold  at  the  Mincing-lane 
public  sale-rooms.  The  whole  place  is  a scene  of 
business  activity,  a visit  to  which  gives  a good  idea 
of  the  perfection  of  their  trading  system.  No  firm 
has  made  a greater  study  of  the  tea  trade  in  all  its 
different  bearings.  Even  the  water  of  the  different 
distriots  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  noted  for 
in  many  instances  this  has  different  effeots  on’teas 
and  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  so  that  teas  may 
be  blended  to  suit  requirements.  J 

These  offices,  important  as  they  are,  convey  after 
all  but  little  idea  of  the  trade  done  in  bulk  in  Maza- 
wattee  and  blended  teas.  That  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  a visit  to  the  immense  warehouses  on 
Tower-hill,  which,  with  their  commanding  sky-sign 
are  well-known  to  visitors  to  the  metropolis.  Spaoe! 
however,  forbids  us  entering  into  any  description  of 
these. 

We  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  new  offices 
furnish  another  instance  of  that  high  spirit  of  enter- 
prise which  has  so  eminently  characterised  this  firm’i 
career,  and  placed  them  in  the  front  rank  of  the  tea 
trade  of  Great  Britain.— British  Journal  ofCommrec, 
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FROM  THE  METROPOLIS. 

July  15tb,  1892. 

THE  DULL  SEASON  IN  TEA  IN  THE  LANE, 

generally  synchronous  with  the  middle  of  the  year, 
is  well-nigh  over  now  and  prioes  are  expeeted  to 
improve.  But  owing  to  this  expectation,  a good 
deal  of  tea  has  been  kept  back  and  it  is  just 
possible  that  oonsiderab'y  increased  offerings  may 
have  an  effect  for  a time.  I learned,  however, 
during  a call  this  week  on  Messrs.  Geo.  White  & 
Co.,  that  the  figures  for  the  consumption  of 
Ceylon  tea  continue  specially  favourable  and  that 
in  China  tea,  in  correspondence,  is  steadily  dropping 
out  of  demand.  The  new  China  teas  are  by  no 
means  well  spoken  of,  and  much  interest  has  been 
6tirred  by  a comparison  instituted  between  typical 
samples  of  Ceylon  and  China  teas,  as  explained 
in  the  following  letter  which  accompanied  those 
sent  to  me  : — 

13,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.  C.,  July  8th,  1892. 

J.  Ferguson,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,— We  ore  sending  herewith  a sample  of  the 
New  China  Teas  (1892-3  crop)  which  have  just  arrived 
per  s.s.  “Moyune,”  and  we  also  send  a sample  of  fair 
ordinary  Ceylon  tea  now  selling  on  the  market. 

As  many  persons  interested  in  the  tea  trade  had 
for  some  time  been  hoping  for  a revival  in  tbe  China 
Department  owing  to  an  anticipated  improvement 
in  the  manufacture,  and  as  such  a revival  would 
doubtless  have  done  harm  to  the  Ceylon  tea  trade, 
we  think  you  will  be  interested  in  comparing  these 
two  growths  of  tea. 

When  you  notice  that  the  China  tea  was  actually 
sold  in  London  at  11  Jd  per  lb.  and  the  Ceylon  is  a 
tea  on  the  market  at  about  8£d  per  lb.  you  will  at 
onoe  observe  how  much  cheaper  and  more  service- 
able the  Ceylon  tea  is  of  the  two.  Tnis  must  sooner 
or  later  be  also  observed  by  the  country  at  large,  ar,d 
we  hope  foreign  markets. — We  are,  dear  sir,  yonrs 
faithfully,  Gow.  Wilson  & Stanton. 

The  general  opinion,  I believe,  is  that  the  Ceylon 
tea  at  8Jd  is  quite  as  good  value  as  tbe  China  at 
lljd,  if  not  better.  This  fact  and  the  very  general 
appreciation  throughout  the  country  of  the  trade 
opinion  that  much  better  value  is  got  in 
Ceylon  teas  than  in  China,  augurs  well  for  the 
steadily  continuous  displacement  of  the  latter  from 
the  London  market. 

Among  other  good  services  done  by 

MESSES.  GEO.  WHITE  & CO. 

to  the  tea  planters  is  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  the  following  clear  resume  of 

USEFUL  HINTS. 

Boine  of  them  will  no  doubt  read  familiar 
enough  ; but  it  is  quite  astonishing  how 
readily  all  concerned — the  planters  especially 

■—are  to  forget  even  the  elementary  rules  herewith 
indicated.  A copy  of  this  paper  pasted  up  in 
every  Faotory  and  if  regularly  consulted,  cannot  fail 
to  lead  to  economical  results  : — 

NOTES  FOR  THE  TEA  FACTORY. 

31,  Fenohurch  Street,  July  1892. 
Size  of  Breaks.— Parcels  comsting  of  less  than  12 
bhests,  18  half-chests,  and  30  boxes,  are  classed  as 
small  breaks,  sold  in  London  after  the  regular  anotions, 
and  do  not,  as  a rule,  command  so  much  competition 
an  full  sized  ones  ; they  should  therefore  be  avoided. 
Where  circumstanoes  do  not  admit  of  large  breaks 
of  Broken  Pekoe,  Pekoe,  and  Pekoe  Soncnong  being 
made,  it  would  be  better  to  bulk  the  fine  leaf  together 
and  ship  it  as  one  paroel,  taking  out  only  the  coarse 
Souchong  and  Dust. 

Assortment.— On  estates  in  fall  bearing  the  follow- 
ing assortment  will  generally  be  found  to  answer, 
although  it  may  be  varied  according  to  cirumstanoee, 
viz. : — A first-class  Broken  Pekoe;  a Fine  Pekoe  ; the 
bold  leaf  often  sent  with  Pekoe  to  be  left  in  the 
Pekoe  Souchong  ; the  Rough  Souchong  to  be  equalized 
grad  mixed  with  the  Fannings,  the  whole  of  which  could 
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be  called  Broken  Tea,  thus  making  in  all  four  kinds- 
Parcels  containing  Dust  are  not  readily  saleable,  there- 
fore this  should  be  sifted  out  and  shipped  separately. 

Packages  and  Bulking, — Full  chests  are  ordinarily 
suitable  to  ihe  home  trade,  though  half  chests  are  liked 
by  many  buyers  both  for  export  and  home  use,  especi- 
ally in  the  case  of  pekoes  and  fine  descriptions.  Leafy 
kinds  for  drinking  alone,  often  sell  well  in  boxes,  but 
these  packages  should  be  under  28  lb.  gross  so  as  to 
avoid  the  1 lb.  draft  allowed  on  those  over  (his  weight. 

Factory-bulked  teas  are  preferred  by  most  houses,  and 
if  this  operation  can  be  done  effectually  at  the  factory, 
the  expense  attending  it  in  the  London  Warehouse 
will  not  be  incurred.  Unless,  however,  the  tares  of 
each  bre;  k are  regular,  (».e.,  do  not  vary  more  than  2 
lb.,)  every  package  has  to  be  turned  out  here,  so  that 
the  advantage  of  Factory  bulking  is  thus  partially  lost. 
Besides  this,  the  cost  of  taring  separately  is  heavier  than 
when  an  average  can  be  struck  by  testing  10  per  cent  of 
the  packages. 

Marking. — Name  of  garden,  description  of  tea  and 
obest  number  is  all  that  is  required  on  the  package. 
Weightand  tare  are  superfluous, only  lead  to  confusion, 
and  can  always  be  cbeoked  from  the  gardeD  invoice. 

London  Warehouse  Charges. — Economy  in  all 
charges  must  be  studied,  and  if  the  packing  is  regula- 
ted in  accordance  with  the  following  scale,  a consider- 
able amount  may  be  saved  in  the  course  of  a season. 
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It  was  very  pleasant  to  learn  of  Mr.  Geo, 
White’s  thorough  enjoyment  of  his  visit  to  the 
Ceylon  and  Indian  Tea  Distriots,  but  especially 
of  his  month  in  your  island.  He  has  returned 
all  the  better  for  the  trip  and  change  of  scene,  and 
his  only  regret  is  that  time  and  circumstances  did 
not  permit  of  his  seeing  more— indeed  of  carrying 
out  a great  deal  of  the  program  which  he  had 
laid  down  for  himself. 

Talking  of  the  need  of 

ECONOMY  IN  RESPECT  OF  TEA 

reminds  me  of  a subject  started  in  the  course  of  a 
varied,  interesting  conversation  with  Mr.  Stretch  (of 
Messrs,  Darley  & Butler),  namely,  the  strong  reason 
now  existing  for  a movement  to  secure  a reduc- 
tion in  the  present 

DOCK  CHARGES  ON  TEA. 

The  subject  has  been  lately  mooted  by  a City  man 
with  very  large  tea  interests,  and  this  led  Mr. 
Stretch  to  go  into  figures  which  show  that  these 
charges  are  equal  to  from  8 to  10  per  oent  on 
the  value  of  the  teas.  Of  course,  the  general  fall 
in  prioes  of  late  years  has  increared  the  percen- 
tage and  indeed  is  the  cause  of  a claim  for 
reduction.  It  is  evident  that  lower  values  are 
bad  all  round — for  the  planter,  merohant  and 
broker  and  tea  distributor  as  well  as  for  the 
Dock  Companies.  And  the  worst  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  latter  are  far  from  prosperous.  To 
start  an  independant  (00-operative)  Warehouse 
for  Ceylon  planters’  tea,  might  be  one  way  out 
of  the  difficulty.  Some  of  the  large  Indian  tea 
firms  have  their  own  wharves  or  warehouses  and 
a not  uncommon  answer  from  them  to  brokers, 
seeking  business,  is  to  suggest  that  some  of 
the  teas  of  constituents  should  be  sent  to 
their  warehouses  as  a quid  pro  quo.  The 

whole  question  of  Dock  Charges  and  the  room 
and  need  for  reduction  is  likely  to  come 

before  the  Tea  Committee  shortly. 

Of  another  product, 

COTTON, 

once  of  special  importance  to  Colombo  merchants 
through  their  dose  connection  with  Tinnevelly — Mr. 
Stretch  had  not  a very  brilliant  account  to  give, 
though  the  rela  tive  position  of  the  South  of  India 
product  is  very  much  better  than  lean  remember  it  to 
have  been.  To  those  of  us  who  go  back  to  the  time 
when  the  present  managing  head  of  this  London 
house  and  your  mercantile  representative  in  Council 
were  amoDg  the  most  assiduous,  if  not  boldest  riders 
in  and  around  Colombo,  it  is  of  interest  to  learn 
of  a younger  generation  making  a mark  for  physical 
vigour.  In  the  Field  of  the  9th  inst.  you  will 
find,  in  a report  of  the 

TEA  IMPORTS  AND  DELIVERIES. 

Recurring  to  the  statistics  just  published  by 
Messrs.  Geo.  White  & Co.,  of  which  I send  you 
a copy,  it  is  very  striking  to  note  the  progressive 
advanoe  of  Ceylon  in  correspondence  with  the 
falling  oil  in  China.  The  year  is  here  counted 
from  1st  July  to  30th  June,  and  here  at  a glance 
is  the  comparison  I refer  to  in  respect  of  imports  : — 
Imports. 

China  and 

Ceylon.  Japau.  Difference, 

lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

1891-92. ..63, 76k, 000  60.214, 000=Exces8 Caylon  3,554.000 
1890  91. ..60, 191, 000  69,742,000=  ,,  China  19,551,000 
1889-90. ..34, 290, 000  90,050,000=  „ „ 55,760,000 

Then  in  regard  to  consumption  — 

Deliveries. 

1891-92. ..61,366, 000  66,494,000  ...  5,128,000 

1890  91. ..44.482, 000  81,305  000  ...  36,823,000 

1889-90...32, 893,000  87,836,000  ...  54,943,000 


We  may  be  sure  that  the  “ difference  ” at  the 
close  of  the  current  year  will  be  against  China  in 
“ deliveries,”  as  it  is  already  in  respeot  of  imports  ; 
and  indeed  for  the  first  half  of  1892  by  itself,  the 
comparison  is  as  follows  : — 

Deliveries  of  lb. 

“Ceylon,”  January  to  June  1892=31,101,000 
Do.  “ China  ” do.  do.  =29,603,000 

Excess  of  Ceylon  ...  1,498,000 

CINCHONA  BARK  AND  “ RUBBER.” 

A very  interesting  call  to  me  was  one  on  Mr. 
Meier,  once  a leader  in  the  cinohona  bark  trade 
with  very  extensive  deslings  in  South  Amerioa  as 
well  as  in  the  East.  For  a long  period  Mr.  Meier 
took  speoial  interest  in  the  Ceylon  industry;  but, 
alas  1 the  trade  has  gone — disappeared — for  as  Mr. 
Meier  remarked  who  could  have  supposed  at  the 
time  that  contracts  were  made  at  48  oents  for  2 
per  cent  bark  that  it  would  be  selling  at  Id  per 
lb.  or  who  could  have  deemed  advances  up  to 
£75,000  in  a single  year  for  South  American 
bark,  from  one  house,  as  risky  before  Ceylon 
exports  took  their  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
sweep  upwards. 

No  more  about  bark— for  even  Ceylon  is  not  done 
yet,  while  Java  is  coming  on  with  increasing 
quantities — said  Mr.  Meier  ; but  what  about  your 
Rubber  and  Guttaperoha  ? I had  no  news  to 
give  of  any  value,  and  it  certainly  made  one  feel 
that  in  respect  of  Rubber  (as  Liberian  coffee, 
Kola-nut  and  other  new  products)  the  Ceylon 
planters  have  too  hastily  turned  aside,  when  I 
learned  that  the  single  Province  of  Pari  is  now 
exporting  as  much  as  20,000  tons  per  annum  of 
Rubber  worth  £300  per  ton  or  £6,000,000  I — so 
said  Mr.  Meier,  and  still  the  demand  grows  and 
outstrips  the  production.  The  Para  rubber  is  got  by 
tapping  and  the  trees  are  taken  speoial  care  of,  now. 

ANCIENT  MORTAR. 

In  a recent  number  of  the  London  Builder, 
our  friend,  Mr.  John  Hughes,  had  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  composition  of  anoient  mortar  as 
used  in  the  construction  of  our  old  castles, 
abbeys  and  churches.  The  article  includes  full 
analyses  of  the  specimens,  also  illustrations  from 
microsoopic  slides  of  the  sand  used  in  the  mortar. 
One  of  the  specimens  analysed  was  from  the 
“ Giant's  Tank,”  Ceylon,  haviDg  been  given  by  you 
to  Mr.  Hughes  on  the  ocoasion  of  his  last  visit  to 
Ceylon  in  1888.  Mr.  Hughes  is  continuing  his 
investigation  into  the  character  of  the  mortar  in 
some  of  the  Northern  caBtleB  and  abbeys,  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  he  has  received  considerable 
enoouragement  from  those  interested  in  the  matter. 
The  practical  result  so  far  appears  to  be  that 
pu-e  limestones  do  Dot  make  the  best  lime  for 
building  purposes,  and  that  if  about  25  per  cent 
of  clay  were  calcined  in  the  kiln  together  with  the 
limestone  the  resulting  lime  would  be  more 
hydraulic  in  character,  more  like  Portland  cement, 
and  in  general  character  greatly  improved  for 
building  purposes. 

PERU,  <£a. — THE  WEST  INDIAN  CURING  OF  “C080A.” 

Mr.  Arthur  Sinclair’s  papers  on  his  trip  West- 
ward and  Southward  and  impressions  of  Peru  in 
the  Victorian  Magazine  are  likely  to  finish  in  the 
September  number — the  oonoludiDg  two  chapters 
being  the  most  important.  A separate  paper  will 
probably  be  given  on  the  visit  to  the  West  Indian 
islands,  Mr.  Sinolair  being  particularly  anxious 
to  show  up  what  he  considers  to  be  the  disgusting 
West  Indian  mode  of  curing  “cocoa.”  ThiB,  in  the 
form  sent  from  Trinidad,  he  does  not  consider  fit 
l for  human  food,  led  alone  “the  gods”!  When 
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these  papers  are  conoluded  Mr.  Sinclair  may  pos- 
sibly add  a few  chapters  on  “ CeyloD,”  “ Tasmania,” 
&o.,  and  republish  the  whole  with  illustrations  in 
a handy,  attractive  volume — “ a wee  bit  buckie”  is 
his  modest  idea  with  some  such  title  as  “ Travels  is 
SuDny  Lands  in  Search  of  a Home.”  It  would 
certainly  be  interesting  reading  from  his  happy 
pen  and  should  take  with  the  public  in  Great,  as 
well  as  Greater,  Britain — indeed  with  many  from 
Peru  to  Lanka  and  Hobart ! 

Something  must  be  done  about, 

TEA  ESTATE  MARKS 

to  prevent  too  close  assimilation  of  marks 
or  even  of  names  of  plantations.  I have  heard 
of  a case  where  a well  known  Bogawantalawa  estate 
has  got  the  credit  with  many  of  continuous  sales 
of  lowcountry  tea  grown  somewhere  in  the  Galle 
district,  in  a garden  which  it  seems  has  exactly 
the  same  name  (unless  a ‘‘ y ” be  changed  to  an 
“ i.”)  This  Galle  garden  appears  to  have  been  in 
existence  for  some  years,  but  certainly  I never  heard 
of  its  existence  or  got  particulars  for  the  Directory. 
Even  where  the  native  name  justified  the  adoption 
of  a well-known  title,  surely  to  prevent  confusion, 
it  would  be  well  to  vary  the  garden’s  name.  In 
the  coffee  days  we  had  eertainly  duplicates  and 
triplicates  of  one  name;  but  the  matter  was  not  of 
so  much  importance  as  in  the  case  of  tea. 


Roots  as  Indicators  or  the  Son.. — The  researches 
of  A.  Henrich  show  that  the  proportion  of  nutrify, 
ing  matter  present  in  the  roots  of  plants  indicates 
the  amount  in  the  soil.  A.  Yon  Dikow  has  re- 
cently made  some  experiments  to  verify  this  state- 
ment. He  used  barley  which  was  grown  in  the 
same  soil,  but  fortified  with  varying  proportions  of 
artificial  fertilizers.  He  finds  that  the  roots  of 
plants  show  what  kind  of  fertilising  materials  they 
stand  in  need  of  ; but  nevertheless,  the  quantity 
found  does  not  indicate  the  amount  of  fertilising 
matter  in  the  soil  which  is  capable  of  assimilation. 
And  also  that  where  the  roots  contain  the  maxi- 
mum of  nutrients,  it  is  no  indication  that  the 
soil  is  as  rich  in  fertilizing  materials  as  it  can  be. 
— Chemical  Trade  Journal. 

Pineapples  in  Florida.— Pineapples  are  propa- 
gated in  three  ways — from  the  “ crowns, " “ suokers,” 
or  “slips.”  They  are  planted  as  thickly  as  cab- 
bages, and  at  a little  distance  resemble  them. 
From  a five-acre  plantation  another  plantation 
several  times  larger  oan  be  planted  in  one  season. 
This  rapid  method  of  propagating  the  plants  makes 
the  industry  comparatively  easy  of  extension. 
Nearly  all  the  planters  put  out  new  fields  every 
year,  provided  they  have  the  land  at  hand.  From 
10,000  to  15,000  pineapples  can  be  planted  to  the 
acre,  and  in  from  18  months  to  two  years  after 
planting  the  slips  the  plants  will  produce  fruit.  The 
plants  need  little  cultivation  after  the  suckers  have 
once  set,  but  the  top  soil  requires  a little  stirring  in 
order  to  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation  of  the  mois- 
ture. Every  sucker,  slip  or  orown  if  properly  matured 
will  produce  one  fine  pineapple  and  each  grower  ex- 
peots  to  realize  five  cents  apieoo  for  the  fruit  after 
transportation  rates,  cost  of  package,  and  commis- 
sions have  been  deduoted.  This  means  $500  per 
acre,  but  pome  of  the  choioest  varieties  fell  for 
much  higher  prices,  so  that  from  $700  to  $1,000  is 
realised.  The  suckers  are  planted  in  rows  three 
feet  apart  either  way  during  the  rainy  season  in 
August  and  during  June  aud  July  the  crops  are 
harvested.  The  pineapples  are  cut  cff  close  to  the' 
main  stalk  with  a sharp  knife  and  the  thick 
pointed  leaves  are  trimmed  so  that  the  fruits  can 
be  paoked  easily.— Indian  Agriculturist . 


Tea  as  a Corpse  Preservative  ! — A striking  faot 
about  Chinese  use  of  tea,  which  is  told  on  the 
authority  of  a Chinese  officer,  is  that  it  is  employed 
for  preserving  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  A corpse  placed 
the  centre  of  a box  of  tea,  he  says,  will  “ keep  ” 
for  years.  He  further  asserts  that  tea,  which  has 
been  employed  in  this  capacity,  is  often  exported 
for  foreign  consumption,  the  boxes  being  marked 
in  a way  known  only  to  the  natives.  This  may 
account  for  the  superior  aroma  which  Chinese  tea 
is  claimed  to  possess  1 ! — Asian.  [This  idea  is  really 
too  bad. — Ed  T.  4.] 

Fruit  Cultivation  at  the  Cape. — An  earnest  of 
the  intentions  of  those  interested  in  the  Cape  fruit 
trade,  to  develop  it  to  the  utmost,  is  given  in  the 
publication  of  elaborate  suggestions  with  regard  to 
the  packing  of  the  fruit  for  the  voyage  to  Great 
Britain.  The  instructions  refer  to  grapes,  apricots, 
plums  and  gages,  peaches,  nectarines,  figs,  pears, 
apples,  quinces,  melons  and  pomegranates.  The 
hints  given  to  Cape  growers  are  based  upon  the 
experiences  of  the  Syndicate  which  undertook  the 
recent  experiments  to  ascertain  whether  the  fruit 
trade  between  the  Cape  and  Great  Briiain  could  be 
made  a commercial  success.  Among  the  few  kinds 
of  fruit  which  the  Cape  growers  are  not  encouraged 
to  send  are  pineapples  and  oranges.  The  ordinary 
Fatal  pine,  they  are  told,  is  not  suitable  to  the 
English  market  ; and  as  for  oranges  they,  it  seems, 
would  carry  well,  but  would  not  pay  for  two  reasons. 
Their  price  is  higher  at  the  Cape  than  in  England, 
and  they  would  arrive  in  the  latter  country  when 
abundance  of  European  fruit  is  in  the  market. 
OraDge  groves  must  be  established  and  developed 
near  Capetown  before  thiB  branoh  can  pay.  A trade 
in  fresh  peas,  beans,  and  early  potatoes  is  likely,  we 
gather,  to  be  developed  owing  to  the  success  in  car- 
rying fresh  fruits  in  the  refrigerators  of  Sir  Donald 
Currie  Company’s  steamers. — Indian  Agriculturist. 

Japan  Tea  in  America. — After  the  meeting  of  the 
Central  Tea  Merchants  Association,  held  in  February 
last,  Mr.  Tagome  Hachiro  was  sent  to  America  to 
ascertain  the  business  condition  there,  and  we 
published,  says  the  Nichi  Nielli,  his  report,  stating 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  bad 
hitborto  charged  no  import  duty  on  Japanese  tea, 
but  that  lately  there  was  a rumour  as  to  the  probable 
imposition  of  a duty  of  $10  per  100  oatties  of  tea 
imported  from  Japan.  We  now  hear  of  a des- 
patch from  the  Japanese  Consulate  in  New  York 
to  the  effect  that  the  rumour  was  started  by  some 
tea  merchants  in  the  hope  of  stopping  the  importa- 
tion of  inferior  tea  into  the  States.  Stated  accu- 
rately, the  story  was  that  a heavy  duty  would  be 
imposed  on  imported  tea  under  the  provisions  of 
the  MoKinley  Tariff.  According  to  that  tariff,  sugar, 
honey,  coffee,  tea,  and  leather  may  be  imported 
free  of  duly,  but  the  President,  if  he  con- 
siders that  the  circumstanoes  of  the  case  warrant 
such  a step,  may  annul  that  provision,  and  impose 
any  tax  he  thinks  proper.  Hence  it  was  asserted 
that  the  President  contemplated  imposing  a duty 
on  tea  from  the  1st  January.  But  the  rumour  was 
unfounded.  According  to  statistics,  the  total  amount 
of  tea  imported  into  the  United  States  during 
1890  was  over  30,414,700  catties,  the  total  price 
being  $5,323,370.  If  the  Government  imposed  an 
import  duty  of  10  cents  per  catty,  the  sum  col- 
lected would  amount  to  over  $3,000,000.  Such  a 
heavy  tax  could  not  be  paid  by  the  consumers. 
Moreover,  if  the  President  proposed  to  exercise  his 
fiscal  discretion  in  such  a manner,  he  would  be 
obliged,  in  the  first  place,  to  negotiate  with  oertain 
Powers.  At  present,  however,  there  is  no  sign  of 
any  duty  beinR  imposed  on  tea  imported  from  Japan. 
— Japan  Weekly  Mail,  April  23rd. 
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GROWING  'WOODS  FOR  TEA  BOXES 
AND  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

We  commend  to  tbe  attention  of  our  readers 
the  remarks  on  wood  for  tea  boxes  communicated 
by  Dr.  Mayr  of  Munich  to  the  Indian  Forester. 
It  will  be  seen  Ibot  he  adviEes  the  cultivation  on 
a large  scs*le  of  Cryptomeria , or  as  be  suggests 
it  should  be  called  Sequoia  japonica,  a tree 
which  Fortune,  (he  well-known  traveller  in  China, 
introduced  into  Darjeeling  half  a century  ago,  and 
which  is  now  being  somewhat  extensively  tried 
in  and  8rour.d  Nuwara  Eliya.  It  is  stated  that 
it  grows  in  all  kinds  of  soil,  tut  of  course  the  nature 
of  the  soil  must  affect  its  growth;  and,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  there  is  a great  difference  cf  appearance  between 
the  generally  dwarfed  specimens  on  the  poor  peaty 
grass  land  of  the  Plain  and  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  those  planted  in  forest  soil.  On  a piece  of  such 
ground  near  the  bund  of  Lake  Gregory  the  crypto- 
merias  are  only  second  in  height  to  the  toons 
amidst  which  they  grow  : any  deficiency  in  altitude 
being  compensated  for  by  the  dense  lateral 
growth  of  branches  in  the  case  of  the  pines. 
These  branches  ought  when  pruned  away  to 
be  valuable  for  firewood.  One  of  the  great 
merits  of  this  tree  is  that  it  freely  coppices; 
and  as  it  grows  much  more  freely  in  our  for- 
cing climate  than  in  Japan  and  China,  the  period 
in  which  the  timber  can  be  utilized  (original 
growth  and  successive  coppicings)  may  probably  be 
15  years  instead  of  the  25  years  period  in  Japan. 
The  tree  grows  readily  from  seed,  in  Ceylon  ; and  so 
far  as  our  own  experience  goeB  this  mode  of  pro- 
pagation seems  preferable  .0  that  by  large  cuttings, 
such  as  Dr.  Mayr  describes.  The  cuttings  tried 
on  Abbotsford  were  not,  perhaps,  so  large  in 
size  as  those  he  describes,  and  for  the  first  year 
or  two  after  being  put  into  the  ground  the  ten- 
dency was  towards  horizontal  growth  along  the 
surface.  Just  as  the  plants  were  about  to  be 
removed  as  unsatisfaoiory  they  began  to  send  up 
good  central  shoots  ; and  the  lateral  growth, 
in  some  cases  one  mass  of  cones,  was  cut 
away.  Our  readers  will  see  that  the  Japanese 
name  of  this  Cryptomeria  or  Sequoia  (and 
it  deserves  to  be  rankod  with  the  sequoias 
from  the  enormous  dimensions  to  which  it  attains) 
is  suji , while  the  Japan  wood  chiefly  introduced 
into  Ceylon  for  tea  boxeB  is  momi.  This  is 

reoommended  as  being  free  from  the  cedar-like 
odour  which  is  deemed  objectionable  in  the  suji  ; 
but  it  will  be  observed  that  Dr-  Mayr  describes 
the  odour  as  quite  evanescent,  so  that  if  perfectly 
fresh  timber  is  not  used  all  objection  on  the  score 
of  odour  disappears,  It  is  curious  that  Dr.  Mayr 
says  nothing  of  the  momi  and  does  not  mention 
t,he  existence  of  tbe  American  saw-mills, 
whence  £0  many  tea  estates  in  Ceylon 
and  India  are  furnished  with  tea  boxes  in 
convenient  shooks.  Even  apart  from  conversion 
into  tea  boxes,  Cryptomeria  japonica  is  well  worth 
cultivating  for  the  fuel  derived  from  its  branobes 
and  the  useful  timber  purposes  to  which  its  tall 
straight  6tem  oan  be  put.  It  is,  moreover,  a very 
handsome  ornamental  tree;  and  Fortune  went  into 
raptures  over  one  which  he  found  near  a Buddhist 
monastery  in  China.  No  wonder  if  he  deemed 
the  tree  an  acquisition  to  the  hill  regions  of  India, 
considering  the  words  he  wrote  now  fifty  years  ago : — - 

The  provice  of  Kiang-see  had  been  shut  out  and 
left  behind  us,  and  our  view  now  opened  on  Fokien. 
Never  in  my  life  had  I seen  such  a view  as  this, 
so  grand,  so  sublime.  High  ranges  of  mountains 
were  towering  on  my  right  and  on  my  left,  while 
before  me,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  whole 
country  seemed  broken  up  into  mountains  and 
hills  of  all  heights,  with  peaks  of  every  form, 
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While  gazing  with  wonder  and  admiration  on  the 
scene,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a solitary  pine- 
tree  of  great  size,  standing  about  a hundred  yards 
from  the  gateway.  No  other  trees  of  any  size  were 
near  it.  Its  solitary  position  near  the  pass,  and  its 
great  height  and  beautiful  symmetry,  made  it  appear 
a most  striking  object.  “What  could  it  be?  was 
it  new,  or  did  we  already  possess  it  in  England?’’ 
I must  confess  that  for  a few  seconds  I had  eyes  for 
nothing  else.  Chairs,  coolies,  and  mountains  were 
all  forgotten,  and  I believe,  had  the  guard  of  Celes- 
tials attempted  to  prevent  me  from  going  into 
Fokien,  the  only  boon  I should  have  asked  at  their 
hands  would  have  been  to  be  allowed  to  go  and 
inspect  this  noble  pine. 

The  Chinese  guard,  however,  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  interfering  with  my  movements,  and,  as 
the  tree  was  on  the  roadside,  I soon  came  up  to  it, 
and  found  it  to  be  the  Japan  cedar  (Cn/ptomcria, 
japonica),  a tree  which  I had  already  introduced  into 
England,  and  which,  even  in  a young  state,  had 
been  greatly  admired  there.  I had  never  before 
seen  such  a noble  specimen,  and  although  I would 
rather  it  had  been  something  new,  I yet  felt  proud 
of  having  been  the  means  of  introducing  into  Europe 
a tree  of  such  size,  symmetry,  and  beauty.  It  was 
at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height, — 
it  might  be  much  more, — as  straight  as  a larch, 
and,  bad  its  lower  branches  drooping  to  the  ground. 
It  had  not  been  “lopped”  like  other  Chinese  trees, 
and  was  evidently  preserved  with  great  care.  My 
| ( hinamen  looked  upon  it  with  great  admiration,  and 
informed  me  it  was  the  only  specimen  of  the  kind 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  that  it  had  been 
planted  by  some  former  emperor  when  he  crossed 
the  mountains. 

There  are  many  other  passages  in  whioh  Fortune 
expnsses  his  admiration  of  “ the  beautiful  oryp- 
tomeria.”  Heeptimated  the  heightofthe  old  speoimen 
he  so  enthusiastically  describes  at  120  feet  ; but 
our  readers  will  see  that  Dr.  Mayr  describes  the  tree 
as  actually  attaining  260  feet  in  height,  with  breadth 
of  stem  in  proportion.  This  tree  is  surely  worthy 
of  special  attention  by  our  Forest  Department,  as 
well  as  by  planters.— Dr.  Mayr  mentions  another 
tree  which  ought  also  to  be  tried  in  Ceylon.  It 
grows  at  lower  altitudes  than  those  suitable  for 
Cryptomeria,  comes  to  maturity  muoh  sooner 
(attaining  a girth  of  3 to  4 feet  in  ten  years!), 
and  coppices  so  readily  that  the  more  it  is  out 
the  better  it  seems  to  grow.  If  this  tree  could  be 
successfully  introduced  iuto  our  Ceylon  tea  dis- 
tricts, it  would  certainly  be  a great  acquisition; 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  Dr.  Mayr  offers 
to  eend  seed  from  Japan.  The  botanical  name 
of  this  wonderful  tree  for  rapid  growth  is 
Paulownia  impcrialis,  and  we  find  from  the 
Dictionary  of  Botany  that  it  has  the  habit  of 
catalpa  and  was  classed  by  Thunberg  as  a 
Bignonia , but  it  has  much  more  the  character 
of  Seroplndariacece,  of  which  it  is  now  considered 
as  forming  a distinct  genus.  It  bears  handsome 
flowers.  Apart  from  the  Australian  Eucal- 
ypti and  Acacias,  which  have  not  been  consi* 
dered  as  yielding  wood  suitsd  for  tea  boxes, 
the  only  exotic  tree  growing  in  Ceylon  whioh  rivals 
Paulownia  impcrialis  in  rapidity  of  growth  (and  we 
should  think  it  would  coppioe  readily)  is  Albizzia 
moluccana,  the  light  wood  of  which,  we  should  think, 
would  be  suitable  for  tea  boxes.  Specimens  of 
this  tree,  not  quite  12  years  from  the  nursery,  are 
simply  gigantic.  The  foliage  is  so  like  that  of 
Poinciana  regia  { ihe  flambeau  or  flame  tree)  that 
our  Albizzias  have  been  frequently  mistaken  for 
the  grander  but  not  more  beautiful  flowering 
tree  : the  blossoms  of  the  Albizzia  being  snow- 
white.— Amongst  the  trees  mentioned  by  Dr.  Mayr 
as  associated  with  the  Cryptomeria  is  Quercus 
serrata,  whioh  has  been  found  in  Darjeeling  to  yield 
good  fuel  at  an  early  ago.  It  abounds  in  Assam, 
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THE  MADRAS  AGRI-HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

NOTES  ON  TREES  IN  THE  GARDENS. 

Canella  alba  (Ganellacete). — An  evergreen  tree 
reaching  30  to  40  feet,  a native  of  .Jamaica,  Cuba  and 
other  West  Indian  Islands,  common  in  the  woods  of 
the  lowlands  and  lower  hills  ; is  called  white  wood  or 
wild  cinnamon.  Our  specimen  is  a compact  growing 
bush  of  about  13  feet  high,  with  glossy,  entire,  alter- 
nate, exstipulate,  spathulate  leaves,  arranged  in 
rosettes  of  10  to  15  at  the  tips  of  the  white-barked 
branchlets,  flowers  dark  orange,  in  much  branched 
terminal  corymbs  of  from  60  to  100  flowers  lasting  a 
long  time,  as  only  a few  flowers  open  at  a time.  The 
flower  is  described  in  the  Treasury  of  Botany,  p.  213, 
and  on  p.  121  of  vol.  I.  of  Hooker  and  Benth.  Gen. 
plant,  as  having  no  petals,  though  they  are  accredited 
to  it  in  D.  C.  Prod,  vol,  I.  p.  563,  Trimen's  Med.  Plant, 
I.  p.  26  and  Griesbach  W.  Indian : FI.  p.  109. 
Canella  alba  bark  is  an  aromatic  stimulant  and  slight 
tonic.  In  the  West  Indies  it  is  used  as  a condiment — 
Watts  in  his  Die.  Ec.  Pro.  II.  89  thinks  that  the  tree 
might  be  cultivated  in  India  for  the  sake  of  its  bark, 
which  is  imported  and  sold  by  druggists.  The  plant 
is  figured  in  Trimen’s  Med.  Plants,  t.  26,  but  probably 
from  a meagre  specimen. 

Diospyros  Montana  (Ebenacete). — A moderate  sized 
tree,  20  to  30  ft.  with  spinescent  branches ; flowers 
during  the  hot  season  and  docs  not  cast  its  leaves  till 
the  new  leaves  come  out.  Leaves  pubescent  or 
tomentose  always  alternate,  varying  in  shape  from 
ovate  to  oblong  with  the  base  cuneate  or  cordate  on 
the  same  branch,  male  flowers  numerous  with  about 
8 filaments  and  sixteen  anthers,  female  and  herma- 
phrodite flowers  solitary  with  about  8 single  stamens. 
Fruit  globose,  1 inch  in  diameter  supported  by  the 
enlarged  leathery  calyx,  seeds  2-8,  albumen  not 
ruminated.  Native  of  India  from  Himalayas  to  Ceylon, 
distributed  over  Burma,  Malaya  to  Trop.  Australia. 
Rox.  Corom.  pi.  p.  38,  says  that  the  timber  of  this  tree 
is  variegated  with  dark  and  white  coloured  veins  and 
is  hard  and  very  durable.  It  is  figured  in  Rox  : Cor. 
PI.  t.  48  and  in  Wight  Ic.  t.  1,225.  Flowers  hyacinth — 
scented. — Proceedings  of  the  Aijri-H.orticultv.ral  Society  of 
Madras. 


THE  ORIENTAL  BANE  ESTATES  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  be  presented 
to  the  Shareholders  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Ordinary 
General  Meeting,  to  be  held  at  Winchester  House,  Old 
Broad  Street,  London,  E G , on  Wednesday,  July  27th, 
1892,  at  noon. 

The  Directors  have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  to 
the  Shareholders  their  report  of  proceedings  during  the 
Sixth  year  of  the  working  of  the  Company. 

The  net  profit  as  shewn  in  the  audited  accounts  an- 
nexed hereto  amounts  to  £31,101  14s  lOd  (including 
£2,392  0s  3d  brought  forward)  as  against  £28,052  2s  7'1 
last  year.  An  interim  dividend  of  3s  Gd  on  the  Preferred 
Shares  aod  of  6d  on  the  fully  paid  Ordinary  Shares, 
and  of  a proportionate  amount  on  the  partly  paid 
Ordinary  Shares  was  paid  in  February  last,  but 
the  Directors  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  face 
of  the  considerable  destruction  of  crop  and  there- 
fore of  working  capital  which  was  caused  by  the 
late  hurricane  in  Mauritius  on  the  29 1 li  April,  it  would 
not  bo  in  accordance  with  their  duty  to  Shareholders 
to  recommend  the  further  division  of  the  above  net 
profits. 

The  sugar  orop  during  the  pa=t  year  was  of  a 
moderate  character,  the  export  of  the  island  being 
somewhat  below  the  average,  hut  the  profits  made  on 
the  working  shewed  a good  increaso. 

The  occurrence  of  the  hurricane  is  particularly  to 
be  regretted  because  it  has  so  much  reduced  the 
condition  of  the  crop  to  be  cut  shortly,  which  was 
one  of  the  finest  ever  produced  on  the  island  nud 
which  would,  had  it  matured  uninjured,  have  yielded 
profits  to  the  Company  to  a large  amount, 


Skilful  measures  have  been  taken  by  the  Company’s 
Officers  in  Mauritius  for  repairing  the  damage  to  build- 
ings and  the  Directors  are  glad  to  report  that,  except 
at  the  Cent  Gaulettes  fsc'ory  the  injury  caused  is 
not  large  when  the  Dature  of  the  tempest  is  considered  : 
all  the  factories  will  be  in  working  order  ly  crop  time. 

In  Ceylon  the  progressive  increase  m the  output  of 
tea  and  the  profit  therefrom  has  been  maintained.  The 
cocoa  aud  coffee  extensi  ns  tim  er  shadewre  pr<  greas- 
ing very  favourably,  and  the  general  couditi  n of 
the  estates  in  that  island  is  reported  to  bo  excellent. 

In  accordance  with  the  Articles  of  Association,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Shaw  retires  from  the  Board,  and,  being  eligible, 
offers  himself  for  re-election. 

The  Auditors,  Messrs.  Welton,  Jones  & Oo.,  also 
retire  from  office,  end  have  expressed  their  readiness 
to  act  if  re  elected.  — By  order  of  the  Board,  Henry 
Green,  Secretary.  J3tfi  July  1892. 

The  Oriental  Bank  Estates  Company,  Limited. 

Balance  Sheet  to  31st  March  1892. 

Dr. 

LIABILITIES. 

Paid-up  Capital— 

226,816  Only.  Shares£l  each  fully  paid 
1.446  „ „ „ „ Is 

40,102  Pref.  £5  „ fully  pant 


4§  per  tent  Mortgage  Debentures 
Sundry  Creditors— 

Acceptances 
Accounts  Payable  ... 

Balance  (as  per  Profit  and  Loss  Account) 


£ s.  d. 

...  226.816  0 0 

72  6 0 

...  204,510  0 0 


4 31,308  6 0 
. . 150,060  0 0 

...  20,000  0 0 
...  106,207  8 0 
...  18,271  13  8 

725,877  7 8 


Cr. 


ASSETS. 


Cost  of  Estates,  including  extensions, 
buildings  aud  machinary 
Stock  of  Stnrar,  Tea,  Cinchona,  Cocoa, 
Coffee  and  Cardamoms  in  hand 
Office  Furniture.. 

Stores  in  Ceylon  and  Mauritius 
Sundry  Accounts  receivable,  &c. 
Advanced  on  Mortgage 
Shares  in  Companies 
Cash  in  hand 


£ s d. 


..  454,354  18  0 

...  59,808  19  11 

833  5 3 
...  5,580  8 2 

. . 59,425  10  9 

..  73.831  11  5 

..  55,556  10  0 

..  16,397  4 2 


725,877  7 8 


Profit  and  Loss  Account  to  31st  Marota  1892. 


Dr.  £ s d 

Produce  in  hand  31st  March  1891,  esti- 
mated to  realize 48,780  2 7 

Upkeep  of  Estates  and  Charges  in  Ceylon, 

Mauritius  and  London. . | 104,334  9 0 


Interest  on  Mortgage  De- 
bentures  £6,750  0 0 

Interim  Dividend  paid  in 

February  J892 12,830  1 2 

Balance 18,271  13  8 

37,851  14  10 


190,966  6 5 

James  Charles  Shaw  and 

Grant  Heatly  Tod-Heatly  Directors. 


Cr.  £ 8 d 

Balance  of  profit  from  last  account 

after  payment  of  the  dividend 2,392  0 3 

Produce  in  hand  31st  March  1892,  esti- 
mated to  realize  net 59,898  19  11 

Proceeds  of  Produce  realized  to  31st  March 
1392,  aDd  profits  arising  from  Agency 
Business,  &c 128,675  6 3 


190,066  6 5 

Alex.  William  Crichton  and 
William  Cotton  Kohde,  Managing  Dircts. 

Henry  Greky,  Secy. 
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NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

They  Mean  Business. — The  papers  received  from 
Calcutta  by  the  recently-arrived  mail  show  that  the 
Indian  tea  planters  feel  very  stroDgly  upon  the 
subjeot  of  their  due  representation  at  Chicago.  At 
a meeting  held  at  Silghat,  and  reported  in  the  English- 
man, the  Caloutta  subscriptions  were  considered  unequal 
to  the  occasion,  and  comment  was  made  on  the  letter  of 
the  Indian  Tea  Districts’  Association,  London,  which 
letter  was  said  to  contain  a great  deal  of  good  advice, 
but  no  financial  assistance.  The  meeting  was  evidently 
in  the  mood  for  stirring  things  up.  It  recommended 
not  GDly  that  the  owners  and  shareholders  of  ocean 
and  river  steam  companies  and  all  interested  in  any 
way  in  tea  should  be  pressed  to  subscribe  indivi- 
dually to  enable  full  advantage  to  be  taken  of  the 
splendid  opportunity  to  improve  the  prospects  of  the 
tea  industry,  but  it  was  finally  considered  that  the 
local  government  should  give  liberal  help,  as  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  Assam  province  was 
entirely  due  to  the  capital  invested  by  the  planters. 
This  last  phase  in  the  discussion  was  very  much  to 
the  point,  and  we  hope  it  was  not  without  its  effect 
on  the  Government  of  Assam. 

The  New  Season’s  China  Teas.— The  quality  of 
the  new  crop,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  at  present,  is 
for  the  most  part  fairly  good,  although  the  liquors  of 
some  parcels  are  rather  thin.  Prices  on  the  whole 
opened  considerably  lower  than  last  year,  only  a 
few  breaks  of  very  distinctive  quality  having  fetched 
comparatively  high  rates.  With  respect  to  the  sup- 
plies of  the  first-crop  teas  for  the  ensuing  season, 
says  the  Grocer,  they  are  said  to  be  100,000  half- 
chests short  of  those  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
market  will  thus  be  relieved  of  any  glut  that  would 
otherwise  be  experienced;  but  as  a drawback  to  this 
conclusion  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Russian  opera- 
tors, contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  have  bought 
100,000  half-chests  (or  an  equivalent  to  the  above)  less 
than  in  1891,  and  by  that  means  the  shortage  in  the 
supply  has  been  negatived  by  a falling  off  in  the 
demand.  The  late  rye  famine  in  Russia,  independent 
of  other  uupropitious  circumstances,  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  a more  parsimonious  system  of 
buying  on  the  patt  of  the  Muscovite  population  and 
a leading  caterer  of  theirs  is  reported  to  have  taken 
only  about  30,000  half-ebests  of  Monings  as  bis  year’s 
supply,  in  plaoe  of  over  70,000  half-chests  as  in  1891  ; 
but  it  is  also  said,  by  way  of  explanation  that  orders 
for  the  fulfilment  of  contracts  not  exeouted  on  the 
opening  of  the  market  at  Hankow  will  probably  be 
oompleted  in  London  later  on  instead,  and  if  so,  such  a 
departure  from  an  old-established  practice  may  prove 
to  be  a great  advantage  to  the  export  branch  of  the 
trade  here. — H.  and  C.  Mail  July  15. 


THE  DOUBLE  COCONUT  OF  THE  SEYCHELLES 
ISLANDS. 

The  history  of  the  Seychelles  coconut  ( Lodoicca 
Hechellarum,  Labill.)  is  most  curious.  There  is  not  a bot- 
anist who  has  not  read  about  it  over  and  over  again,  not 
a traveller  to  Madagascar,  Reunion,  or  Mauritius,  who 
has  not  viewed  with  astonishment  its  enormous,  black, 
two-lobed  fruit,  a character  that  has  given  rise  to 
names  as  strange  as  they  are  French.  Ordinarily 
it  is  called  “ Coco  de  mer,”  because  it  is  carried 
away  by  tidal  currents  and  deposited  on  distant  shores 
where  it  occasionally  germinates  and  grows  well ; it 
is  also  called,  “ Maidive  coconut,”  as  it  is  found  in 
those  islands,  transported  thither  undoubtedly  by  some 
current ; “Solomon’s  coconut,”  “ double  coconut,”  are 
also  names  by  which  it  is  known,  besides  others  ; Rum- 
phius_  mentions  it  in  his  Herbarium  Amboinese  as  Cocos 
maldivicus,  and  alludes  to  the  more  or  less  fabulous 
stories  about  the  supposed  virtues — in  one  place  it  was 
used  as  an  antidote  to  poison  ; in  another,  it  was  a 
wonderful  specific  against  colic,  apoplexy,  paralysis,  Arc. 

Without  giving  too  much  credence  to  the  probability 
of  these  properties,  it  appears  certain  that  the  fruit  of 
this  palm  tree  fetched  a high  price.  Travellers  who  were 


able  to  get  it,  paid  £6  to  £12  for  a single  fruit,  while 
! the  largest  sepecimens  went  for  as  high  a figure  as  £18. 
| Precious  vessels  or  cups  were  made  out  of  the  shell, 

| and  were  used  to  hold  tobacco,  or  betelnut.  In  the 
j Maldives,  the  king  made  it  a royal  property,  in  order 
| to  present  it  to  his  favourites,  and  the  theft  of  one 
of  these  coconuts  wras  a capital  crime. 

Vague  ideas  prevailed  for  a long  time  concerning 
the  appearance  of  this  tree  in  its  native  country,  its 
size,  leaves,  stem,  &c.  Bnt  the  discovery  of  the 
Seychelles  islands  in  1743  put  an  end  to  these  doubts. 
People  soon  found  out  that  it  was  indigenous  on  the 
islands  of  Praslin,  Curieuse  and  Ronde.  Sonnerat 
described  it  botanically  in  his  Voyage  to  New-Guinea, 
and  brought  it  with  him  to  Reunion.  Commerson 
continued  the  observation;  and  then  Labillardere,  who 
gave  it  its  present  name,  and  then  Queen  de  Quincy, 
Governor  of  the  Seychelles  ; but  it  was  not  until 
Messrs.  Harrison  and  Telfair  were  enabled  to  send 
flowers  and  fruit  preserved  in  spirits  to  Sir  W.  M. 
Hooker  at  Kew,  that  the  complete  botanical  study 
of  this  curious  plant  could  be  undertaken. 

The  Lodoicea  is  found  on  the  mountainous  parts  of 
the  three  islands  mentioned  above,  where  it  grows  on 
reeky  soil  in  company  with  Cocos  nucifera.  Its  majes- 
tic stem,  50  to  70  feet  high  as  a rule,  sometimes 
reaches  twice  this  height  crowned  with  a magnificent 
head  of  leaves,  sixteen  feet  long  and  more.  Travellers 
descibe  its  appearance  as  noble,  but  somewhat  melan- 
choly. The  young  leaves,  while  still  undeveloped  and 
rolled  up  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  are  edible,  like  those 
of  the  Areca  oleracea ; they  are  also  pickled  when 
fully  grown,  the  broad  handsome  leaves  frequently 
numbering  more  than  a hundred  on  a single  tree  are 
used  in  roofing,  hat  making,  and  even  for  thin  walls. 
The  midrib  is  made  into  brooms  and  baskets ; the 
felt-like  down,  which  covers  the  young  leaves,  is  much 
valued  for  making  pillows  and  mattresses. 

The  stem  is  made  into  pipes  for  irrigation,  or  fur- 
nishes building  wood,  or  planks  for  boxes. 

The  fruit  is  not  merely  an  object  of  superstition 
or  curiosity  ; many  useful  and  durable  articles  are 
made  out  of  the  nut  such  as  dishes,  plates,  bowls, 
and  cups.  It  is  frequently  used  for  storing,  drinking 
water,  each  shell  holding  about  three  quarts. 

When  ripe,  one  of  these  enormous  nuts  weigh  as 
much  as  40  lb.,  and  measures  50  inches  round  and  15 
inches  long.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  they  ripened 
annually,  but  more  recent  observations  have  established 
the  fact  that  they  take  many  years,  probably  nine  or 
ten,  to  ripen. 

When  the  ripe  fruit  is  subjected  to  a temperature  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Seychelles,  it  germinates  readily  and 
grows  quickly.  During  the  first  few  years,  the  young 
plant  does  not  in  the  least  resemble  the  adult  tree  ; it 
is  more  like  some  of  the  Pricliardias  of  the  Pacific. 

As  soon  as  the  stem  is  fairly  formed,  its  base  is 
rounded  and  fits  into  a natural  bowl  or  socket,  which 
is  pierced  by  numerous  small  oval  holes,  with  hollow 
tubes  corresponding  on  the  outside.  The  roots  pass 
through  these  holes  and  tubes,  and  penetrate  the 
ground  but  they  never  become  attached  to  the  bowl, 
thus  having  a free  play  and  allowing  the  tree  to  sway 
about  in  the  wind,  a very  necessary  provision  against 
violent  gales.  The  stem  forms  a splendid  column,  per- 
fectly straight  like  an  iron  pillar,  and  covered  with  the 
old  leaf  scars.  The  leaves  are  covered  with  a thick  down 
before  they  unfold,  and  when  fully  expanded  are  fan- 
shaped, ten  feet  long  by  five  feet  wide,  though  sometimes 
they  attain  a length  of  20  feet  and  a breadth  of  10. 

The  colour  of  the  leaves  is  shining  light  green,  and 
when  they  fade,  they  bend  and  bang  downwards  along 
the  stem  before  falling.  The  crown  of  foliage  gene- 
rally contains  twenty  leaves,  but  this  number  may  run 
up  to  a hundred  according  to  certain  travellers,  and 
then  the  whole  tree  forms  the  most  splendid  object 
it  is  possible  to  behold. 

The  tree  is  dioscious.  At  the  age  of  thirty  years, 
it  first  puts  forth  its  blossoms,  the  males  forming 
enormous  catkins,  three  feet  long  and  three  inches 
in  diameter,  while  the  females  are  set  on  a strong 
zigzag  stalk,  covered  with  large  reddish  brown  scales. 

The  fruit  externally  is  covered  with  a thick  fibrous 
husk  like  the  ordinary  coconut.  The  inside,  before 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  is  formed  of  a kind  of  firm  trans- 
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parent  jelly.  Each  fruit  contains  usually  one,  some- 
times two  or  three  nuts  with  hard  black  shells,  and 
divided  at  the  top  into  two  or  more  deep  lobes. 

The  fruit  of  the  Lodoicea  has  germinated  more  than 
once  in  hot  houses.  The  first  time  at  Glasgow,  but 
the  young  plant  did  not  survive.  Quite  recently  ger- 
mination has  been  successful  in  the  museum  of  Paris, 
and  the  young  plants  are  doing  well  up  to  date  ; it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  they  will  fare  subsequently. 
It  would  be  most  interesting  to  be  able  to  cultivate 
this  remarkable  palm  in  our  colony, — Revue  Agricole. 

The  Editor  of  the  Indian  Forester  writes  : — In  put- 
ting before  our  readers  the  above  translation  of  an 
article  from  a magazine  which  is  by  no  means  the 
least  interesting  of  our  exchanges,  we  wish  to  mention 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known  what 
large  numbers  of  these  nuts  must  be  brought  to  India. 
In  travelling  last  year  and  this,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hurdwar  and  Rikhikesh,  both  great  pilgrim  places 
on  the  Ganges,  we  noticed  that  all  the  better  class 
of  the  ‘ fakirs,’  who  frequent  the  banks  of  the  holy 
river  and  live  on  the  offerings  of  the  pilgrims,  carried 
habitually  with  them  a black  curiously  shaped  bowl 
with  a handle  in  which  they  drew  from  the  river 
the  moderate  supply  of  water  for  their  day’s  use.  We 
made  enquiries  and  at  last  through  the  kindness  of 
a brother  officer  procured  one  of  these  bowls  for  the 
Forest  School  Museum.  It  proved  to  he  the  half  of 
one  of  the  nuts  of  the  ‘double  coconut.'  Judging  by 
the  numbers  we  have  seen,  the  trade  must  be  con- 
siderable and  the  numbers  of  the  nuts  brought  to 
India  for  sale  great,  for  we  can  hardly  snppose  that 
even  all  those  we  have  seen  were  orginally  washed 
up  by  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Geylon  or  Malabar.  The 
only  reference  we  can  find  in  books  to  this  use  of 
the  nuts  is  a very  short  one  in  Dr.  Watt’s  Dictionary, 
where  it  is  also  said  that  the  nuts  are  procurable 
in  Bombay,  at  Bl  to  R2  each.  Seemann,  in  his 
“Popular  History  of  Palms  ” says,  that  the  Chinese 
considered  that  water  kept  in  the  shell  would  preserve 
those  who  drank  it  from  every  complaint  ; but  adds 
by  the  East  Indian  as  by  ‘ Europeans  ’ “ it  is  probable 
that  they  are  now  only  sought  as  a matter  of  curiosity 
or  for  domestic  purposes.”  We  hope  some  of  our 
readers  may  be  able  to  add  some  further  informa- 
tion on  this  interesting  subject.  [The  extraordinary 
fact  ought  to  be  added  that  a period  of  ten  years 
is  occupied  from  blossom  to  mature  nut.  We  have 
never  heard  of  any  of  these  nuts  being  washed  up  on 
the  coast  of  Ceylon. — Ed.  T.M.] 


THE  AMSTERDAM  CINCHONA  AUCTIONS. 

Amsterdam,  July  14. 

At  today’s  cinchona  auction  over  3, COO  packages 
Java  bark  were  offered,  but  half  of  this  was  bought 
in,  the  remainder  (viz.,  1,567  packages)  selling  at 
the  low  unit  of  6g  cents  per  half-kilo  (equal  to 
1 l-16ths  d.  per  lb.)  This  price  shows  hardly  any 
advance  upon  the  last  sale-rates.  The  following  prices 
were  paid: — Manufacturing  bark  in  chips  and  quills, 
5 to  53  cents  (equal  to  Id  to  91d  per  lb.)  ; ditto 
root  14  to  36  cents  (equal  to  2Jd  to  6Jd  per  lb.) ; 
druggists’  barb  in  quills  and  chips  10  to  39  cents  (equal 
ljjd  to  7d  per  lb.)  The  principal  buyers  were  Mr. 
Gustav  Briegleb,  of  Amsterdam,  theBrunswick  quinine 
works,  the  Frankfort  works,  and  the  Amsterdam  factory. 
— Chemist  and  Druggist. 

» 

UYA  COFFEE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Capital  £100,0)0,  in  10,000  shares  of  £10  each. 

Directors. — John  Brown,  Esq.  Managing  Director, 
H.  H.  Potts  EBq.,  L Famin,  Esq.,  Edward  Oonder,  Esq. 

Report  to  be  presented  to  (he  Twenty-ninth  Ordi- 
nary General  Meeting  of  the  Company,  to  ue  held  at 
No.  5 Dowgate  Hill,  London,  on  Thursday,  the  26th 
dayof  July,  1892,  at  12-30  o’clock  p.cn. 

The  following  Annual  Accounts  are  now  presented 
to  Shareholders,  viz.; — Profit  and  Loss  Account  for 
Crop  1890-91.  Balance  Sheet  made  up  to  31st  May,  1892. 


Crop  1890-1; 

Iu  the  Directors'  last  Report  the  coffee  crop  of  the 
above  eeasou  was  estimated  at  2,500  cwts.,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  actual  weight  sold  in  London 
amounted  to  2,791  cwts,  0 qrs.  27  lb. 

The  proceeds,  inclusive  of  a small  quantity  sold  in 
Ceylon,  amounted  to  £13,875  5s  2d.,  giving  an  average 
of  97s  lOd  per  cwt.,  against  au  average  of  102s  5d 
obtained  for  the  previous  crop. 

The  crop  of  tea  was  estimated  at  280,000  lb.  and 
the  actual  weight  sold  from  the  Oompauy’s  own  estates 
was  286,346  lb.  Besides  this  225,800  lb.  of  tea  manu- 
factured from  leaf  bought  from  neighbouring  estates 
were  sold. 

The  value  of  all  tea  sold  was  £22, 816s  10p,  Id  or 
an  average  of  lOjd.  per  lb.  compared  with  10Jd  for 
the  previous  Season. 

The  weight  of  Cinchona  Bark  sold  was  32,650  lb.  and 
the  value  £424  15s.  10d.,  or  3d,  per  lb.,  against 
the  former  year’s  average  of  3jjd.  per  lb. 

Cocoa  weighing  52  cwt.  2 qrs.  0 1b.,  realized  £252 
I4s.  8d.,  the  uverage  selling  price  being  97s.  2d.  per 
cwt.  against  8Ss.  3d.  for  the  former  year’s  Crop. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  total  value  of  sll  pro- 
duce sold  amounted  to  £37,369  5s.  9d. 

The  total  Expenditure  fur  the  year  in  Ceylon  and 
London,  after  allowing  for  Front  on  Exchange,  amounted 
to  £33,833  8s.  2d.,  and  deducting  this  from  the  value 
of  the  Produce,  a Profit  is  shown  on  the  season’s 
working  of  £3,535  17s.  7d.  To  this  has  to  be  added 
the  balanoe  of  £52  7s.  lid.,  brought  forward  from  last 
year,  giving  a total  of  £3,588  5s.  fid.  at  the  credit  of 
Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

Au  luterim  dividend  of  1J  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
of  the  Company  was  paid  on  14th  January  last,  which 
absorbed  £1,500  of  the  above-named  sum,  and  the 
Directors  now  recommended  that  £2,000  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  a further  dividend  of  2 per  cent., 
making  3J  per  cent,  for  the  year,  and  leaving  £88  5s. 
fid.  to  be  carried  forward  to  next  Account. 

The  above  season  has  proved  an  important  and  for- 
tUDat9  one  for  the  Company,  as  during  the  year  works 
of  much  value  have  been  carried  out  on  the  Estates, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Directors  have  been  able  to 
maiotain  a fair  rate  of  Dividend.  This  was  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  increased  Coffee  Crop,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  larger  returns  et cured  from  this  pro- 
duct, it  would  have  been  necestu  y either  to  curtail 
the  Dividend  or  to  have  indefinitely  postponed,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  property,  works  which  have 
now  been  successfully  accomplished. 

During  the  season  258  acres  of  Tea  were  planted  up 
and  nurseries  and  other  preparations  were  made  for 
planting  up  a further  109  acres,  and  this  additional 
area  has  now  been  completed. 

Very  considerable  outlay  was  also  incurred  during 
the  season  on  improved  appliances  for  manufacturing 
tea,  two  large  Withering  Houses  have  been  erected, 
besides  additional  Machinery  for  dealing  with  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  leaf.  It  is  impossible  to  over  rate 
the  value  of  having  ample  appliances  for  manufactur- 
ing tea,  and  especially  is  this  true  with  regard  to 
Withering  accommodation,  and  the  high  place  which 
the  Company’s  Teas  now  hold  in  the  London  Market, 
is  in  a great  measure  due  to  the  efficient  way  in  which 
they  are  now  treated  during  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture. The  completion  of  the  Company’s  Factories  has 
made  it  possible  to  carry  out  the  purchase  of  leaf, 
and  the  manufacture  of  tea  for  adjoining  estates  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  proprietors  and  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  company.  The  total  7; eight  of  tea  manu- 
factured at  the  Ocmpauy’s  Factories  during  season 
1890-91  was  596767  lb.  Any  leaf  purchased  is  bought 
on  a sliding  scale,  so  that  the  Company’s  profit  as 
regards  bought  leaf,  is  not  affected  by  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  market. 

Following  the  strict  line  of  the  policy  they  have 
laid  down,  the  Board  have  debited  the  whole  cost  of 
the  above  works  to  the  season  in  which  they  were 
carried  out  so  that  all  expenditure  of  whatever  sort 
has  been  written  off,  and  nothing  held  up  in  suspense. 
By  adopting  this  course  the  Board  feel  confident  that 
Shareholders  will  reap  the  bentfit  of  11  gradually  im- 
proving property,  as  it  will  he  seen  from  the  table 
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of  the  tea  area  that  oat  of  a total  of  1409  acres  and 
only  1,000  are  at  present  yielding  leaf ; there  are 
thus  upwards  of  400  acres  involving  considerable  cost 
for  up-keep  from  which  no  return  is  at  present 
being  secured.  All  this  tea  is  growing  well  and  in 
a year  or  two  should  show  good  results. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  914  acres  still  under 
coffee;  it  is  difficult  to  express  any  decided  opinion 
as  to  this  product,  but  in  the  meantime  not  more 
than  70  acres  cf  it  is  being  plan'ed  up  in  tea.  The 
crop  of  coffee  for  1891 — 92  will  be  small,  but  from 
the  appearance  of  the  trees  it  is  hoped  that  a fair 
crop  may  be  secured  for  the  following  season.  Should 
it  be  found  necessary  to  plant  up  further  areas  of 
coffee  with  tea,  it  is  thought  that  it  will  be  a very 
gradual  process,  entailing  no  nndue  strain  on  aDy 
particular  season. 

Crop  1891-2. 

The  coffee  crop  of  this  season  will  not,  it  is  thought, 
total  quite  one-half  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  Tea, 
however  is  yieldiug  well,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
340,0001b.  will  be  secured  from  the  Company’s  estates. 
All  important  outlay  on  Factories  beiDg  now  com- 
pleted, it  is  therefore  hoped  that  a fair  Dividend  will 
be  earned.  The  market  for  tea  just  now  is  abnor- 
mally low,  but  statistics  poiut  to  a recovery  at  no  dis- 
tant date. 

At  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  Shareholders  were  ad- 
vised of  the  probable  purchase  of  Ledgerwatte  estate, 
and  the  Board  have  now  pleasure  to  report  that  this 
has  been  completed  at  £3,150.  This  property  forms  a 
valuable  accessory  to  Narangalla  estate,  aud  ensures 
an  ample  supply  of  leaf  to  keep  the  Factory  ou  that 
property  fully  at  work  irrespective  of  bought  leaf. 
The  area  now  under  Tea  is  as  follows  : — 

Tea. 

Over  5 years  old  ...  912  acres. 

Planted  Nov.,  Deo.  ...  1888  87  ,, 

,,  ...  1889  18  „ 

„ ...  1890  283  „ 

„ ...  1891  109  „ 


Total  area  under  tea  ...  l,409acres. 

Total  area  under  coffee  ...  914  acres. 

Ths  Board  consider  that  great  credit  is  due  to  the 
Manager  aDd  his  Assistant  on  the  estates,  whose  williug 
services  have  enabled  them  to  transfer  so  large  an 
area  from  coffee  into  tea,  and  to  thoroughly  equip 
three  large  Tea  Manufacturing  Establishments  with- 
out calling  on  the  Shareholders  to  provide  any  extra 
funds. 

Mr.  L.  Famin,  a member  of  the  Board,  retires  on 
tbiB  occasion,  and,  being  eligible,  offers  himself  for 
re-election. 

Messrs.  Deloitte,  Dever,  Griffiths  & Oo.,  the  Auditors, 
also  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

. By  order,  J.  Alec  Roberts,  Secretary. 

July  20th,  1892. 

Balance  Sheet  for  31st  May  1892. 


Dr. 

To  Capital  authorized  10,000  shares 

cf  £10  each  issused  aud  fully  paid 
To  Reserve  Fund 
To  Sundry  Creditors 
To  Bills  payable 

To  Sales  of  produce  account  crops 
1891-92 

To  Profit  and  Lens  account  balance  £3,588 
Lobs  Dividend  paid  14th  Jauy. 

1892  . . 1,500 


Cr. 

By  Estates  as  per  last  account  £100 
By  purchase  of  Ledgerwatte  est.  3 

By  Sundry  Debtors 
By  Office  Furnitures 
By  Machinery,  as  per  last  account  £1 
Less  written  29th  off  July  1891 

By  Ceylon  and  London  Expenditure 
chargeable  to  crop  1891-92 
By  Cash  at  Bankers 


£ 

S 

d 

100,000 

0 

0 

4,000 

0 

0 

2 176 

7 

8 

10,798 

5 

9 

13,215 

15 

0 

5 

6 

0 

0 

— 2,08 

5 

6 

132,278 

13 

11 

£ 

8 

d 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 103,150 

0 

0 

2,449 

7 

8 

30 

0 

0 

9 10 

9 

l 

- GOO 

0 

0 

4,(181  10  6 
2,367  15  9 

132,278  13  11 


We  have  examined  and  found  corrrect— the  books  aud 
vouchers  of  the  Company  in  London,  with  which  have 
been  incorporated  the  accounts  from  the  estates,  and 
and  we  certify  that  the  above  Balance  Sheet  correctly 
represents  the  position  of  the  Company  as  shown  b 
such  Books  aud  Accounts. 

Deloitte,  Dever,  Griffiths  & Co., 

16th  July  1892.  Chartered  Accountants. 

Profit  and  Loss  Account — Crop,  1890-91. 

Dr. 


£ s.  d. 

To  Estate  Expenditure,  In- 
cluding Costof  Tea  Leaf 
Bought..  ...  38,212  4 5 

Bess  Profit  on  Exchange  ...  8,102  16  11 


, Fright,  Lauding  Charges  Ac. 

, Interest  .. 

, Directors’  Fees 

, Rent,  'alaries,  Audit  and  Petty  Charges 
, Income  lax 

, Balance  Carried  Down — Profit 


£ s.  d 


30,109  7 6 
2,  -’89  7 3 
185  19  b 
500  0 0 
351  0 9 
97  13  0 
3.535  17  7 


37,369  5 9 

To  Balance  Carried  to  Balance  Sheet  3,’ 83  5 6 

3,588  5 6 


Cr. 

By  Coffee  Sold  in  London— 

cwts.  qr.  lb.  e.  d. 

2,7nl  0 27  Average  97  lOpercwt. 

„ Coffee  Sold  in  Ceylon 
„ Tea  Sold  in  London— 

From  the  Company’s  Estate  ..286,340  lb. 
From  BoughtLeaf. . ..225,8001b. 


■£  s.  d. 
13,039  19  10 
235  5 4 


av.  p lb. 

512,146  lb.  10J  22,816  10  1 

„ Cinchona  Bark  Sold  in  London — 

33,65b  lb.  av.  3d  per  lb.  .,  424  15  jo 

,,  Cocoa  Sold  in  Loudon  — 

cwts.  qr.  lb.  s.  d. 

S3  2 0 Av.  96  3 per  cwt.  . . 252  14  8 


37,369  5 9 


By  Balance  from  Last  Year  ...  £3,166  17  9 
Less  Dividend  Pa  d 
5th  Aug.  1891..  £?,50u  0 0 
,,  Written  iff 

Machii  ery  Acc.unt  ..  614  9 ;o 

3,114  9 10 

■ 52  7 11 

,,  Balance  Bro  ght  Down — Profit  on  Crop. . 3,535  17  7 


3,588  5 6 


THE  POSITION  OF  TRADE  AND  MINING 
INTERESTS. 

The  present  is  a time  which  naturally  lends  itself  to 
a consideration  of  the  position  of  the  metallurgical 
branches  of  trade,  and  of  its  probable  effect  upon 
the  mining  industry  in  the  immediate  future.  As 
merchants  and  traders  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
carry  on  stock  taking  at  each  natural  division  of  the 
year,  so  the  investors  in  mining  scrip,  and  others  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  mining,  are 
accustomed  to  estimate  the  possibilities  of  the  future 
by  a consideration  of  what  they  have  gone  though 
in  the  past.  They  are  further  led  to  do  this  by  the 
temporary  suspension  of  business  which  is  resultin'* 
from  the  general  elections,  a suspension  which  gives 
them  ample  time  to  look  carefully  into  their  affairs. 
Fortunately,  this  period  of  business  inactivity  will 
be,  for  the  time  being,  very  short,  though  manufac- 
turers are  somewhat  apprehensive  as  to  whether  it 
will  not  eventually  result  in  further  appeals  to  the 
country.  This,  however,  is  the  only  disturbing  element 
in  the  trade  position.  In  every  other  respect  the 
second  half  of  the  year  opens  with  more  encouraging 
prospects  than  the  first.  The  period  through  which  we 
have  passed  lias  been  in  the  nature  of  a crisis.  The 
failure  of  the  Oriental  Bank  was  a practical  evidence  of 
low  financial  tide  in  the  East,  and  this  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  brought  about  by  au  exceptionally 
heavy  speculation  in  landed  property.  The  trade  of 
Great  Britain  with  the  East  bent  its  head  to  the 
blow  like  a healthy  reed,  and  this  contrasted  curiously 
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with  the  crippled  state  of  Argentine  trade  after  the 
Baring  collapse.  Another  crisis  was  threatened  to 
British  trade  by  the  imposition  of  the  “ prohibitive" 
continental  tariffs.  The  five  months  that  have  elapsed 
since  these  new  duties  were  imposed  have  afforded 
a convincing  answer  to  those  people  who  had  looked 
up  the  fiscal  policy  of  France  as  directly  menacing 
British  interests.  Some  branches  of  industry  have 
undoubtedly  been  affected  by  the  new  duties,  but 
taking  trade  as  a whole  it  has  benefited  consider- 
ably. The  imports  into  France  have  been  increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and,  what  is  more,  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  composed  of  manufactured  goods. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  the  exports  have  undergone 
considerable  restriction,  except  in  raw  material,  which 
has  been  sent  away  in  greater  quantities.  This  state 
of  affairs,  which  is  so  diametrically  opposed  to  all 
the  fundamental  tenets  of  protectionism,  is  not  to  be 
easily  explained ; but  the  fact  remains  that  nothing 
in  the  past  twenty  years  has  inflicted  such  a heavy- 
blow  upon  the  foreign  trade  of  France  than  the  mea- 
sure by  which  it  was  hoped  to  improve  it.  Yet  another 
evil  factor  against  which  the  mining  interest  has  had  to 
contend  in  the  past  is  the  unsettled  state  of  labour,  and 
the  strike  of  miners  in  Durham  helped  in  no  small  way 
to  bring  about  the  quietude  which  has  characterised 
trade  and  industry  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
quarter.  But  as  out  of  evil  comes  good,  so  we  may 
look  forward  to  a better  understanding  between 
capital  and  labour  as  the  result  of  the  conviction 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  and  everything 
to  be  lost  in  a conflict  between  the  two  necessax-y 
factors  of  production. 

In  the  face  of  these  great  hindrances  to  trade  de- 
velopment it  is  encouraging  to  find  that  thei-e  has 
been  no  abnormal  recession  in  any  branch  ; in  the 
mining  industries,  indeed,  there  has  been  a distinct 
advance,  brought  about  entirely  by  an  adjustment  of 
the  conditions  of  supply  and  demand.  The  investing 
public  have  begun  to  display  more  interest  in  mining 
enterprise ; they  are  beginning  to  conceive  a more 
intelligent  idea  of  the  characteristics  of  mining,  and 
instead  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  swayed  uuduly 
by  the  artificial  fluctuations  of  the  market  they  ax-e 
holding  their  scrip  with  the  conviction  that  by  show- 
ing confidence  themselves  they  are  laying  the 
foundation  of  prosperity  to  the  industry.  This 
feeling  has  been  especially  noticeable  with  respect 
to  home  mines.  It  is  quite  evident,  however 
that  foreign  mining  investments  are  rapidly 
regaining  some  of  the  confidence  that  they 
then  lost,  and  the  favourable  reports  of  numer- 
ous mining  companies  abroad  will  do  much  towards 
attracting  capital.  Moreover,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
money  is  scarce  except  in  a limited  sense,  and  how- 
ever scarce  money  may  be  there  will  always  be  found 
sufficient  when  the  possessors  of  capital  are  convinced 
that  they  may,  with  fair  security,  hope  to  have  good 
returns.  Mining  is  such  an  essentially  British  in- 
dustry that  it  should  be  among  the  fii-st  to  attract  the 
patronage  of  capital,  and  if  only  an  impetus  were 
given,  such  as  that  which  seemed  to  be  afforded  by 
the  rise  in  tin,  the  public  would  be  no  longer  chary 
of  their  support  to  mining  enterprises.  The  natural 
spirit  of  mining  investment  exists  as  much  now  as 
it  ever  did  before,  but  private  capitalists  have  been 
deterred  from  rash  speculation  by  the  glimpses  which 
they  have  caught  of  the  inner  workings  of  some  dis- 
honest concerns,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  place  their 
money  with  so  much  freedom  as  they  have  done  in 
the  past  unless  they  have  some  sort  of  guarantee 
that  they  are  not  putting  it  into  the  pockets  of  un- 
scrupulous company  promoters. 

Now  that  we  are  entering  on  the  second  half  of  the 
year  with  a more  hopeful  conviction  than  was  possible 
in  the  first,  it  becomes  imperative  that  we  should 
enquire  into  the  means  whereby  the  favourable  ele- 
ments now  discernible  can  be  developed  into  a trade 
improvement.  This  question  was  fully  discussed  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, when  the  various  proposals  for  bringing 
about  a more  perfect  form"  of  commercial  unity 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  were  con- 
sidered. It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Pan-British 
meeting  has  advanced  us  in  any  appreciable  degree 


towards  the  end  which  everyone  interested  in  the 
commercial  and  industrial  prosperity  of  the  country 
would  like  to  see  attained.  The  only  possible  solu- 
tion was  approved  by  the  meeting,  a solution  which 
has  been  befoi-e  the  country  for  some  years.  By 
adopting  a policy  of  free  trade  themselves,  the  colo- 
nies would  bring  about  the  union  which  they  are 
trying  vainly  to  effect  by  inducing  the  British  Go- 
vernment to  impose  onerous  and  burdensome  duties 
on  its  own  products.  Nevertheless,  the  meeting 
gave  an  official  stamp  to  the  proposal  which  may 
have  the  desired  effect  upon  the  colonial  Govern- 
ments concerned.  At  the  same  time,  they  discussed 
various  other  matters  that  are  of  vital  moment  to 
the  industries  of  this  country  as  well  as  to  those  of 
the  colonies.  The  proposal  to  settle  all  labour  dis- 
putes by  arbitration  is  one  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. A twelvemonth  ago  such  a proposal  was  scarcely 
feasible,  as  the  miners  were  too  much  wrapped  up 
in  the  apparent  invinciblitv  of  their  own  organisa- 
tion to  listen  to  any  offer  of  conciliation.  But  the 
solitary  lesson  that  was  recently  taught  to  the 
Durham  miners  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten,  and 
they  may  be  prepared  now  to  accept  some  proposal 
of  arbitration  that  may  in  the  future  prevent  any  such 
disastrous  conflicts  as  those  that  struck  a very 
serious  blow  at  all  branches  of  British  industry.  If 
the  present  encouraging  tone  in  mining  is  to  further 
develop  it  is  very  essential  that  capitalists  should 
have  the  perfect  co-operation  of  the  miner.  Unless 
this  is  forthcoming  we  cannot  hope  to  see  any  con- 
siderable activity  in  mining  enterprise.  The  labour 
question  has  become  so  important  a factor  in  all 
cases  of  industrial  development,  that  it  has  to  be  taken 
into  serious  account  when  an  undertaking  of  any 
magnitude  is  contemplated.  It  depends  in  no  small 
measure  upon  the  miners  themselves  whether  sufficient 
capital  is  to  be  invested  to  afford  them  plenty  of 
remunerative  work.  Any  appearance  of  hostility  will 
infallibly  result  in  the  withdrawal  of  this  capital  to 
the  permanent  detriment  of  the  labouring  population. 
If  only  the  mining  industry  can  be  allowed  to  naturally 
develop,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
ensuing  six  months  it  will  experience  an  activity 
that  is  already  foreshadowed  by  an  upward  move- 
ment in  some  of  its  chief  branches.  This  is  still 
more  likely  in  view  of  the  many  millions  of  money 
that  are  to  be  spent  upon  undertakings  in  London,  and 
of  the  revival  that  seems  imminent  in  the  trade  of  the 
colonies  as  well  as  in  the  finances  of  South  America. 
All  this  must  have  an  immediately  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  mining  industry.  It  will  open  up  new 
sources  of  consumption,  and  will  render  fresh  capital 
available  for  mining  undertakings.  The  attention 
that  is  being  paid  to  the  colonies  should  also  result 
in  a further  investment  of  British  money,  and,  unless 
some  unexpected  crisis  should  arise,  the  mining  in- 
dustry should  befox-e  long  undergo  a distinct  and 
encouraging  revival. — Mining  Journal,  July  9 h. 

^ 

NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

Tea  at  the  Woeld’sFai.e — It  is  quite  certain  from 
the  letters  received  iu  Ceylon  from  Mr.  Gridinton 
that  plenty  of  energy  is  being  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  work  of  pushing  Ceylon  tea  at  Chicago.  A ban- 
quet to  the  officials  of  the  exhibition  has  been 
given  in  honour  of  Ceylon  tea,  and  the  campaign 
has  been  opened  with  strategy  and  enterprise.  Money 
is,  however,  the  requisite  just  now.  In  a letter 
written  from  Chicago  by  Mr.  Griulinton  to  Mr.  Mitchell 
the  Ceylon  Commissioner  says  inter  alia  : — “ The 
sum  spoken  of  in  the  Colony  will  go  nowhere  in  placing 
Ceyb'n  where  she  ought  to  be  at  this  great  Exposition. 
Our  tea  industry  is  everything  to  the  Colony,  and 
unless  we  are  in  a position  to  come  out  strongly, 
we  shall  be  nowhere  iu  the  race  with  Japan,  which 
is  spending  £50,000  or  more,  with  a promise  of  leav- 
ing  an  important  feature  in  their  exhibits  to  the 
people  of  Chicago.  My  work  is  now  only  beginning. 

I can  say  nothing  as  yet  as  to  the  future. 
I can  say  only  hope  and  try  to  persuade  the  directors 
to  grant  what  I ask.”  It  is  evident  from  this  that 
if  Indian  planters  are  to  achieve  anything  like  success 
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in  America,  an  ample  supply  of  funds  must  be  found 
or  the  attempt  to  make  a ma'ket  for  India  will  be 
useless.  As  an  instance  of  the  modus  operandi  adopted 
by  the  C 'ylen  representatives,  we  nave  received  a 
New  York  paper,  the  whole  of  the  bark  page  of  winch 
is  taken  up  and  advertisement  of  Ceylon  tta,  with 
testimonials  from  leading  Americans  and  beir  wives 
who  have  tried  it.  Mr.  Elviood  May  is  evidently  on 
the  war  path, 

Tea  in  German?.— The  movement  for  popularising 
Indian  tea  in  Germany,  which  we  have  referred  to 
from  time  to  time,  is  gaining  strength.  Tta  is  win- 
ning favour  both  in  North  and  South  German),  and 
there  is  every  prospect  that  before  long  Germany 
will  beoome  a large  consumer  of  tea.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  official  report  on  the  trade  of 
Germany  shows  that  owrng  to  the  annually  diminish- 
ing production  of  coffee  in  Oeyloo,  the  busi- 
ness between  England  and  Germany  has  greatly 
decrease  1,  and  a substitute  for  such  finer  descriptions 
of  coffee  has  had  to  be  sought  for  elsewhere.  The 
market  has  discovered  this  substitute  in  some  kinds  of 
Java  coffee,  and  in  some  Central  Amerio  n growths — 
those  from  Salvador  and  Guatemala,  countries  that 
are  greatly  improving  their  crops  in  point  of  quality. 
As  regards  these  last-named  descriptions  for  which 
London  was  formerly  also  the  chief  market,  business 
has  now  been  transferred  elsewhere.  Part  of  the  Ger- 
man demand  is  at  present  supplied  via  Havre  arid  Ham- 
burg, from  whiohports  exports  to  Central  America  have 
increased  considerably,  and  part  is  covered  by  direct 
purchases  in  the  coffee-producing  countries,  so  that  the 
coffee  trade  between  Germany  and  England,  in  com- 
parison to  former  times,  has  become  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

The  Ceylon  Tea  Industry. — A correspondent,  sign- 
ing himself  “ Tropical  Rustic,”  contributes  a long 
letter  to  the  Financial  News,  in  continuation  of  the 
controversy  on  the  subject  of  Ceylon  tea.  He  says, 
in  the  course  of  his  comments  : “ Mr.  John  Ferguson’s 
letter  to  you  of  May  19  has  put  the  matter  fairly 
before  you  ; he  has  grasped  the  subject  with 
great  clearness.  I venture  now  to  make  a few  com- 
ments, beoause  there  is  not  a little,  but  a very  great, 
misconception  of  the  matter  of  tea  growing  and  its 
manufacture  existing  in  London,  and  I,  and  a good 
many  other  planters,  have  suffered  from  the  position 
of  knowledge  wrongly  assumed  by  non-practical  men 
at  home,  who  invariably  cry  for  quality,  quality,  with- 
out in  the  least  knowing  how  this  speciality  is  attained 
on  the  majority  of  estates.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
no  doubt,  a well-established  fact  that  the  Ceylon  climate 
is  the  best  known  for  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  tea 
bush  and  consequent  flushing.  Rain  falls  in  every 
month  of  the  year ; the  soil  never  becomes  parched, 
and  bushes  in  mauy  districts  are  ready  for  tipping 
from  seven  to  eight  weeks  after  pruning.  Compare 
this  condition  with  Indian  seasons,  where  they  have 
two  months  drought,  and  the  plucking  is  done  in  about 
six  months  of  the  year.  So  much  for  our  climate ; a 
few  words  now  about  the  soil.  None  of  your  corre- 
spondents appear  to  have  laid  stress  on  the  fact 
the  great  majority  of  estates  are  not  opened  out 
on  virgin  soil,  but  on  coffee  estates  from  twenty 
to  fifty  years  of  age.  This  fact  must  influence 
the  quality  according  to  the  circumstances  of  eaoh 
estate,  its  particular  distriot,  and  the  lay  of  the  land 
and  the  number  of  years  the  land  has  been  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  washed  by  heavy  storms.  How  often 
has  it  been  noticed  that  estates,  after  getting  strength 
and  a little  flavour,  go  off  into  medium  and  common 
teas  directly  the  bushes  approach  the  full-bearing 
stage  1 Brokers  at  once  compare  the  quality  with 
the  earlier  shipment,  and  the  proprietors  and  "others 
assume  it  is  the  fault  of  the  manager  who  does  not 
give  the  close  attention  with  which  he  was  oredited 
at  first ; the  novelty  of  manufacture  has  evidently 
worn  off!  Then  follows  trouble,  because  the  brokers 
and  the  proprietors  have  steadily  opposed  his  plea  of 
quantity.  Now,  suppose  a manager  has  strict  orders 
to  produce  quality  from  old  coffee  land— at,  say  3,000 
ft.  elevation — only  the  finest  plucking  can  possibly 
give  him  the  desired  result  ; but  the  quantity  per  acre 
is  wofully  small  and  the'  cost  of  production  so  much 


increased,  that  it  does  not  pay.  I could  name  one 
estate  which  headed  the  list  of  averages,  and  was 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  proprietors  at  home,  and 
the  envy  of  others  not  getting  half  the  price  for  their 
teas  in  Mincing  Lane.  But  what  happened?  This 
estate,  which  got  an  average  of  Is.  10*d  , has  had  to 
drop  its  pride  of  place,  and  come  down  to  the  hard  facts 
of  profit  and  loss,  i.  e.,  quantity  versus  quality.  Asa 
matter  of  fact,  the  estate  was  being  strained  to  com- 
pete with  those  at  a high  elevation,  whose  soil  was  never 
exhausted  by  coffee ; estates,  too,  which  have  all  the 
natural  advantages  of  rich  soil  and  great  elevation — a 
combination  only  which  can  produce  the  class  of  tea 
with  fine  flavour,  and  for  which  a high  price  will  always 
be  paid  in  England.  Such  also,  has  been  the  case  with 
other  estates,  more  or  less.  It  is  also  found,  withmore 
ripened  experience,  that  the  yield  from  estates  at  a 
high  altitude  and  in  good  soil  is  much  greater  than 
was  anticipated  in  the  earlier  days  of  tea  planting. 
Finally,  to  show  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
common  mistake  at  home — viz.,  the  quality  and 
quantity  theory— presuming  the  desired  end  is  to 
make  an  estate  yield  a goo  1 civiaend,  and  that  estates 
favourably  situated  as  regards  elevation,  aud  soil  only 
can  prouuoe  high-clase  teas  to  pay,  those  old  (coffee 
laud)  estates  at  lower  elevatioo  should  not  bo  forced 
by  proprietors  to  oompete  for  high  priors;  they 
should  be  satisfied  with  prices  even  lower  than  the 
average  for  all  Ceylon.  And  rest  assured  that,  with 
cheap  working  and  high  yields  per  acre,  it  is  the 
only  way  to  make  estates  60  situated  remunerative; 
the  opposite  result  will  inevitably  occur  it  fine 
plucking  is  adopted,  1 do  not  go  into  the  question 
o£‘  the  survival  of  the  fittest,’— when  the  struggle 
cum. s we  shall  naturally  know  more  than  we  do  now; 
but, so  far  us  Ceylon  tea  lasting  and  its  stability  being 
in  danger  I have  no  fear.” 

Tea  in  Morocco. — From  statistics  p spared  by  Sir 
C.  Euan  Smith,  British  Minister  io  Morocco,  it  ap- 
pears that  tea  to  the  value  ot  £75,000  was  sent  from 
Great  Britain  to  Morocco  iu  1890. 

English  Grown  Tea. — Last  Saturday  week  their 
Royal  Highnesses  Prince  and  Princess  Henry  of  Batten- 
berg  aud  the  Princess  Victoria  of  Schleswig-Holsteiu 
visited  the  tea  gardens  at  the  International  Horticul- 
tural Exhibition,  and  were  much  interest  d in  seeing 
the  tea  plants  growing  iu  England,  and  tie  manu- 
facture of  tea  in  all  its  various  stages,  as  shown  by 
Mr.  Macgregor.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  tasted  the  tea 
and  prououncod  it  delicious.  Many  tea  planters  from 
India,  Ceylon,  &o.,  have  visitad  the  tea  gardens,  aDd 
are  agreeably  surprised  to  see  their  old  friend,  the 
tea  plant,  flourishing  in  London  in  the  open. 

Paraguayan  Tea. — In  the  new  number  oftheKew 
Bulletin  there  are  some  interesting  particulars  of 
this  important  shrub,  which  is  extensively  used  by 
the  entire  population  of  South  America.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  is  not  a tea  plant,  but  a species  of  the 
Paraguayan  ilex;  but  the  active  principle  in  its 
leaves  is  caffein,  identical  with  that  which  is 
found  in  tea  and  coffee.  Though  closely  allied 
with  coffee,  it  is  stated  to  be  slower  in  yield- 
ing up  its  principles  to  boiling  water.  In  preparing 
it  the  leaves  are  scorched  and  dried  while  st  11 
attached  to  the  branches  brought  iu  by  the  col- 
lectors. They  are  then  beateD,  separated,  coarsely 
ground  by  rude  mills,  and  packed  iu  skins  and 
leather  bags.  The  leaves  are  infused  in  small  tea- 
pots, and  the  tea  is  sucked  with  a bombilla  or  tube 
with  wire  net-wo  k or  perforations  at  the  bottom. 
Specimens  of  the  shrub  have  loeg  been  in  oultiva. 
tion  at  Kew. — II.  fy  C.  Mail,  July  22. 

Bananas  seem  to  have  been  imported  in  great 
quantities  into  England  this  year.  Of  all  the 
vegetables  whioh  furnish  food  to  man  this  fruit 
is  the  most  prolific.  A single  duster  often  con- 
tains from  160  to  180  pods,  and  weighs  from  60 
to  80  lb.  Humboldt  says  that  a pieoe  of  land  of 
120  square  yards  will  produoe  4,000  1b.  weight  of 
fruit,  while  the  same  area  will  rarely  produoe 
more  than  30  lb.  weight  of  wheat  or  80  lb.  of  potatoes, 
— Sugar  Journal  and  Tropical  Cultivator , June  15, 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 


Paraguay  Tea. — Some  attention  ia  devoted  to 
Paraguay  tea  in  the  Kew  Bulletin,  but  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  this  wonderful  beverage  will  become 
popular  in  Europe.  The  virtues  of  yerhade  mate 
are  undoubted,  however,  but  it  is  a curious 
looking  mixture  when  put  in  drinking  form,  and 
the  flavour  also  is  somewhat  against  it.  Besides, 
now  that  the  Assam  and  Ceylon  products  havo 
come  upon  the  market,  tea-drinkers  have  dis- 
covered a fresh  oharm  about  the  old  beverage 
and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  converted  to  an  en 
tirely  new  taste  just  at  present.  The  consumption 
of  mate  in  South  Amerioa,  however,  would  seem 
to  be  greatly  on  the  mcrease. — Colonies  and  India. 

Tea  in  Kobe. — Since  the  commencement  of  the 
tea  season  until  the  beginning  of  June,  says  the 
Choya  Shimbun,  the  inferior  grades  of  tea  sent 
from  Shikoku  and  Kiushiu  to  Kobe  found  no 
purchasers,  and  even  the  best  kind  fell  to  the  low 
figure  of  9 yen  per  picul.  But  from  the  middle  of 
June  a gradual  rise  of  prise  took  plaoe.  Tea  for 
which  only  yen  could  be  obtained  at  the  end  of 
May,  fetoheu  over  12  yen  in  June,  and  the  best 
grades  of  Yamato  and  Yamashiro  whioh  were  quoted 
last  year  at  about  17  yen,  now  sell  for  23  yen  per 
picul.  Again  Chikugo  leaf  which,  at  the  end  of 
May  could  be  had  for  11  60  to  12  yen  per  picul 
haB  risen  to  14  or  14  50  yen.  In  tact  the  etate 
of  the  tea  market  this  year  is  contrary  to  all 
expectation.  Such  prices  have  not  been  seen  for 
13  years.  Moreover  a report  dated  the  l6t  instant 
says  that  the  supply  at  Kobe  does  not  exceed 
4,(L0  catties,  and  that  in  view  of  this  small 
quantity,  there  is  no  reason  to  expeot  a fall  in 
price. — Japan  Weekly  Mail,  July  16. 

Japanese  Agriculture.— A recent  report  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  contains 
much  interesting  Information  in  regard  to  Japanese 
agriculture.  The  farm  implements  in  use  were,  until 
recent  years,  very  primitive.  The  plough  is  very 
small,  with  only  one  handle,  and  a threshing 
machine  was  not  known  ; the  heads  of  grain  were 
separated  from  the  stalks  by  pulling  the  latter 
through  a row  of  long  iron  teeth  projecting  from  a 
small  log  of  timber,  while  the  winnowing  fans 
were  worked  at  the  same  time.  The  spade  and  hoe 
did  the  larger  share  of  tilling, and  sickles  are  merely 
straight  iron  blades,  some  four  inches  in  length, 
pointed  and  sharpened  on  one  side,  and  set  at  right 
angles  in  a wooden  handle  about  15  in.  long. 
The  greater  part  of  the  cultivated  land  consists  of 
rice  fields  divided  into  lots  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes  by  small  ridges  about  a foot  wide,  and  varying 
in  height  from  a few  inches  up  to  2ft.  or  3ft.  The 
soil  is  worked  to  a sufficient  depth,  and  small  rivulets 
are  run  through  ditohes  whioh  are  cut  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigation.  Soon  after  the  plants  are 
transferred  from  the  beds  these  fields  are  generally 
oovered  with  water  to  a depth  of  a few  inches  until 
harvest.  The  higher  lands  are  also  carefully  tilled, 
producing  wheat,  rye,  barley,  millet,  Indian  corn, 
potatoes,  and  edible  roots  of  all  kinds.  The  finest 
rice  is  produoed  in  the  fertile  plains  watered  by 
the  Tonegawa,  which  enters  the  sea  at  Tokio, 
and  in  the  province  of  Shimosa,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Yedo  Bay,  where  the  paddy  fields  occupy 
from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  area, 
while  in  Owari  and  Kawachi,  on  the  east 
ooast  of  the  main  island,  they  occupy  more  than 
25  per  cent.  The  amount  of  rice  produced  in 
the  whole  Empire  is  surprising.  According  to  a 
reoent  return  of  the  foreign  trade  the  total  sur- 
plus of  rioe  exported  to  various  countries  was 
685,657,326  pounds,  without  counting  the  still 


greater  quantity  consumed  yearly  in  making  sakd 
(rice  beer).  Besides,  the  natives  use  rice  flour 
in  making  all  kinds  of  confectionery.  Next  in 
value  to  rice  production  is  that  of  wheat  and 
bar'ey ; the  flour  of  these  grains  ia  used  in 
making  varieties  of  vermicelli,  and  it  furnishes 
more  than  half  the  food  for  the  lower  classes  of 
people  throughout  the  Empirp.  Great  attention 
is  also  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  rye  and  oats, 
and  corn  is  raised  to  a small  ex'ent.  All  kinds 
of  leguminous  plants  are  raised  in  abundance 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  Empire,  beans  being 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soy,  a kind 
of  sauce  It  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  beans 
and  salt  water  with  a small  quantity  of  wheat, 
and  is  used  in  preparing  almost  every  kind  of 
food  in  addition  to  its  table  use.  The  annual 
yield  of  beans  is  about  16,000.000  Winchester 
bushels.  The  chief  vegetables  are  turnips  and 
radishes,  while  the  cultivation  of  sweet  potatoes 
occupies  nearly  600,000  acres  of  land  every  year. 
Live  stock  were  reared  Bolely  for  the  purpose  of 
transport  and  tilling  tha  soil,  beef  being  considered 
objectionable  as  food  among  the  Japanese  until 
the  advent  of  Europeans.  But  recently  great  care 
has  been  taken  to  improve  the  breed  of  farm 
animals.  During  recent  years  common  agricul- 
tural implements  and  labour  saving  machinery, 
as  well  as  the  chemicsl  fertilizers,  have  been 
successfully  introduced,  and  careful  experiments 
at  the  Imperial  College  of  Agriculture  in  Tokio 
have  been  carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  usefulness  of  different  fertilizing  elements 
in  Japanese  agriculture. — London  Times,  July  9. 

Blandyte  — Under  this  name  a new  industrial 
product  is  beiDg  introduc'd  which  promises  largely 
to  supersede  indiarubber  in  its  various  manufactured 
forms,  and,  to  some  extent,  leather  also.  The  basis 
of  the  Dew  material  is  what  is  known  as  wnste- 
crumb  vulcanite,  which  is,  in  fact,  old  rubber  goods 
which  have  more  or  less  perished  either  in  use  or 
from  exposure.  This  waste  material — which  we 
understand  several  have  tried  to  utilze,  but  without 
success — is  incorporated  with  certain  hydro-carbons 
and  oxides  and  with  Trinidad  aephalte  in  certain 
proportions.  After  the  asphalte  and  waste  have 
undergone  obemical  treatment  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  all  the  water  contained  in  them,  certain 
vegetable  oils  are  added,  the  water  being  replaced 
by  sulphur.  The  compound  is  then  subjected  to 
heat,  and  upon  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
and  the  temperature  to  which  the  compound  is 
submitted  depends  the  ultimate  suooess  of  the 
manufacture.  Blandyte  can  be  produced  in  the 
hardest  and  densest  form,  or  ia  a very  soft  and 
elastic  condition,  with  any  intermediate  grade  of 
hardueES.  It  is  also  applicable  for  waterproofing, 
and,  in  fact,  for  use  for  the  many  purposes  to 
which  indiarubber  and  vulcanite  are  applied.  It 
can  also  be  used,  either  wholly  or  partially,  in  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  for  which  purpose 
it  lends  itself  very  conveniently.  It  is  suitable  for 
tubing  and  for  engine  packing,  in  whioh  latter 
capacity  it  has  been  in  use  for  some  time  by  a large 
engineering  firm  near  London,  who  write  that  they 
find  it  superior  to  other  steam  packing  tried  by 
them.  Blandyte  is  now  being  manufactured  com- 
mercially, and  we  recently  inspected  a variety  of 
produats  of  the  nature  indicated,  which  were  of 
a very  satisfactory  character.  An  important  feature 
in  these  productions  is  their  cheapness  as  com- 
pared with  either  rubber,  vulcanite,  or  leather 
goods.  This  cheapness  is  due  to  the  faot  that  the 
bulk  of  the  material  consists  of  a waste  product. 
The  manufacture  is  being  oarried  ou  by  the 
Blandy’s  Patents  Syndicate,  of  78.  Graoeehurohi 
street  London, — London  Times,  July  9th, 
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A SUBSTITUTE  FOE  CATTLE  MANURE  (?) 

COCONUT  DUST,  LEGUMINOUS  PLANTS  AND 
MOSSES. 

The  number  of  the  Magazine  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  for  August  has  a letter  from  a coconut, 
planter  on  a proposed  substitute  for  cattle  manure, 
which  is  worthy  of  attention  from  tea  planters. 
We  should  like  to  have  the  opinions  of  experienced 
planters  on  the  proposed  compost.  At  present  the 
favourite  mode  of  manuring  on  tea  plantations  is  to 
apply  bones  and  white  castor  poonac,  justas  was  done 
when  coffee,  a fruit-yielding  plant,  was  cultivated. 
Potash  is  sometimes  added  ; but  as  the  object  is 
specially  to  promote  the  growth  of  leaf,  we  should 
think  that  an  artiole  so  riah  in  nitrogen  as  dis- 
solved Peruvian  guano  could  be  used  with  advan- 
tage. In  any  case,  whatever,  salts  may  be  applied, 
the  introduction  of  some  bulky  material  into  the 
manure  holes  seems  advisable.  Tea  prunings  at 
least  ought  always,  if  possible,  to  be  thus 

used.  The  amount  of  humus  arising  from 

their  decay  may  not  be  very  great,  and  their 

own  manurial  properties  may  be  but  slight, 
but  while  undergoing  tne  prooess  of  decay  they  keep 
the  soil  open  so  that  it  gets  eerated  and  com- 
minuted. Whether  it  would  pay  to  oarry  com- 
pressed coconut  dust  up  to  hill  estates,  and  use 
it  as  suggested,  might  bs  at  least  worthy  of  ex- 
periment. E dates  at  a distance  from  highways  and 
with  but  little  grass  and  few  oattle  are  at  a disadvan- 
tage, compared  with  others  more  favourably  situated  ; 
but  in  many  cases  mana  grass  could  be  grown 
and  utilised  as  a humus-yielding  material.  Ashes 
from  tea  furnaces  are,  of  course,  valuable  additions 
to  the  manure  heap  and  should  be  carefully 
conserved  for  this  purpose. — Some  time  ago  we 
published  a letter  from  a planter  who  traced  de- 
terioration in  the  quality  of  tea  to  the  application 
to  the  bushes  of  artificial  manure.  The  case  must 
have  been  very  exceptional,  and  in  weighing  its 
lessons  we  should  like  to  know  the  substances  applied 
and  thequantities  ptr  bush  or  per  acre.  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  manure  which  benefits  all  other 
cultivated  products  should  b6  in  any  way  injurious 
and  not  entirely  benefioial  to  tea.  The  questions 
now  are  : — What  artificial  manures  are  the  best  to  use 
(there  being  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  cattle 
manure),  and  how  can  the  benefits  of  bulk  be 
best  and  most  cheap'y  secured?  As  it  seems  now 
beyond  all  question  that  leguminous  plants 
(especially  peas),  and  also  the  mosses  occasionally 
found  so  troublesome  on  estates,  do  really  derive 
appreciable  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  it  seems 
dear  that  some  species  of  lupins  or  peas  should 
be  cultivated  on  tea  estates  and  that  the  resultmg 
crops  and  all  mosses  growing  on  the  soil  or  on 
tea  bushes  should  be  buried  between  the  rows  of 
tea  plants. 


FROM  THE  METROPOLIS. 

July  22nd,  1892, 

CEYLON  PRODUCTS  AND  THE  LONDON  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE, 

A few  days  ago  I was  suddenly  asked  by  the 
Secretary,  Kenric  Murray  whetner  Monday,  the,  25th 
would  be  suitable  for  the  paper  about  Ceylon 
staple  products  which  I had  promised  to  give  before 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I had  just 
previously  heard  that  the  meeting  for  Mr.  Grinhn- 
ton  to  give  a report  on  Chicago  was  fixed  for  that 
afternoon  ; but  on  this  being  mentioned,  Messrs. 
Murray  and  Leake  kindly  arranged  that  the  one 
gathering  should  follow  the  other  : that  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commeroe  at  Botolph  House,  Eastoheap, 


coming  off  at  2 p.m.,  when  Sir  Arthur  Birch  has  pro- 
mised to  take  the  ohair  ; while  the  gathering  to  hear 
the  Exhibition  Commissioner  will  take  place  in  the 
Ceylon  Association  Room  at  3-30.  This  arrangement 
makes  ms  very  busy  putting  together  the  information 
for  the  required  paper  and  must  be  the  apology  for 
only  a short  letter  by  this  mail.  One  practical 
objeot  I have  in  view  is  to  indicate  what  products 
can  be  produced  in  such  abundance  in  Ceylon 
and  adjacent  countries  as  to  make  it  unwise  to 
encourage  pioneering  and  planting  experiments  in 
n-w  lands!  The  risk  of  “over-production”  and 
unremunerative  prioes  which  has  overtaken  the 
cinchona  bark  trade,  may  well  be  considered  in 
view  of  what  Ceylon,  India  and  Java  can  do  in 
respect  of  tea,  and  cardamoms,  and  the  produots 
of  the  coconut  paim,  as  well  as  cinnamon.  Surely, 
it  will  be  wise  in  respect  of  the  planting  of  such 
products  in  new  lands— except  in  so  far  as  local 
consumption  and  not  the  European  maiket  is  to 
be  served — to  tender  the  famous  negative  advioe 
of  Mr.  Punoh  in  another  department,  and  say 
“ Don’t.”  The  case  is  rather  different  in  respeot 
of  coffee,  and  perhaps  cacao— certainly  in  respeot 
of  rubber  and  perhaps  pepper.  We  may  possibly 
have  an  interesting  discussion  in  whioh  my 
opinions  may  be  contradicted  ; but  all  who  oan 
get  away  are  moving  for  the  holidays  now  : 
Mr.  Rutherford  is  always  in  Scotland,  Mr  T. 
N.  Christie  has  gone  North,  and  many  more  are 
preparing  to  follow. 

A NEW  PATENT  “ TEA-MAKER.” 

In  connection  with  our  staple,  it  is  of  interest  to 
mention  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Barber  has  just  added  to 

his  list  of  inventions  a patent  “ Tea-maker  ” very 

simple  in  construction,  but  well  calculated  to  make 
it  impossible  for  the  English  housewife  to  turn 
out  infusions  of  tea  of  the  blaok,  poisonous  oolour 
and  consistency  condemned  by  Sir  Andrew  Clark, 
The  arrangement  is  in  fact  self-working,— auto- 
matic ; the  tea  is  placed  in  a reoeptaole,  boiling 
water  poured  over  it  and  in  due  time  (4  minutes) 
the  infusion  passes  through  filters  into  the  pot, 
and  is  ready  to  be  poured  out  and  drunk.  The 
invention  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  a well-known 
City  firm  who  report  that  all  the  tea  experts 
who  have  so  far  seen  it,  give  it  unqualified  ap- 
proval.  Mr.  Barber  brought  me  one  this  forenoon, 
and  our  trial  of  the  little  invention  was  certainly 
very  satisfactory.  Now  oomes  a further  benefit  whioh 
Mr.  Barber  may  be  able  to  confer  on  his  brother 
tea-planlers.  I see  a contemporary’s  London  cor- 
respondent referring  to  my  seoond  letter  to  the 
Financial  News  criticising  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  con. 
siders  it  was  equivalent  to  “ whipping  a dead 
horse.”  It  would  be  a good  thing  if  such  were 
the  case  3 but  his  remarks  still  meet  you  very 
often  in  prominent  places  as  an  argument  for 
using  China  rather  than  Ceylon  or  Indian  tea. 
Well,  Mr.  Barber  intends  if  possible  to  interview 
Sir  Andrew  with  his  new  “ Tea-infuser,"  the 
invention  of  whioh  he  will  frankly  confess  was 
due  to  his  (Sir  Andrew’s)  complaint  about  tea 
standing  too  long  and  so  containing  a large  and 
dangerous  proportion  of  tannin.  It  will  be  easy 
for  Mr.  Barber  to  give  the  veteran  physician  a 
cup  of  superior  Ceylon  tea  and  to  get  his  approval 
perhaps  patronage,  for  an  “ Infuser  ” whioh  has  been 
reoeived  with  favour  by  tea  experts  in  the  City. 

I have  indeed  suggested  to  the  inventor  that  he 
should  ask  permission  to  call  his  patent  “ The 
Sir  Andrew  Clark  Patent  Tea  Infuser  ” for  Ceylon 
and  Indian  teas — a title  which  ought  effectually 
to  neutralise  the  influence  of  the  address  of 
October  last  1 

Messrs.  Gow,  Wilson  & Stanton  report  $ 
splendid  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
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CEYLON  TEA  EXPORTED  FROM  LONDON 

during  the  six  months  ending  30th  June  last, 
as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1891 — no 
le3S  than  105  per  cent. 

The  letter  of  “Tropical  Rustic,”  which  I duly 
forwarded  to  the  Financial  News,  appeared  in  the  issue 
of  the  18th  inst.  and  is  very  much  approved  of 
in  “the  Lane  one  Ceylon  proprietor  calls  it  ‘‘  mott 
interesting.” 

The  Edinburgh  Scotsman  has  had  a long  article  on 

“ ASSAM  AND  ITS  TEA  PLANTERS  ” 

(which  I send  you)  and  among  other  things  urges  the 
Indian  authorities  to  hurry  on  improvements  (by 
railway  connection  and  extension)  so  as  toplacothe 
Assam  tea  producers  in  a better  position  to  compete 
with  Ceylon  planters  whose  produce  is  cheaply  shot 
down  from  Nuwars  Eliya  ‘‘in  the  Kandy  bills,  by 
railway  into  the  ship  at  Colombo  ; while  that  of 
Assam  struggles  to  Calcutta  after  a oostly  fashion  by 
boat  through  a roadless  land  at  a cost  of  3d.  per  lb. 
equal  to  the  English  duty.”  You  will  no  doubt 
republish  the  whole  a rtiole,  if  you  have  not  indeed 
already  done  eo 

The  hope  is  expressed  that  Ceylon  tea  may  now 
—that  the  elections  are  over  and  that  the  China 
tea  is  proving  a disappointment — materially  im- 
prove in  price : one  proprietor  thinks  that  the 
failuro  of  your  monsoon  should  still  further  reduce 
imports  for  a time. 


A NEW  PRODUCT  FOR  WYNAAD. 

We  have  frequently  pointed  out  in  these  columns 
( Madras  Times  of  14tb  July)  how  necessary  it  is  for  the 
well-being  of  the  planting  industry  that  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  products  ether 
than  those  already  flourishing  in  the  different  districts 
of  Southern  India.  The  whole  history  of  the  plaintii  g 
enterprise  in  every  tropical  or  sub-tropical  country 
shows  that  an  epidemic  is  liable  at  ai  v time  to 
break  on',  which  all  tho  skill  BDd  care  of  the  culti- 
vator is  unable  to  stay,  and  the  only  means  of  stemm- 
ing the  tide,  of  ill  fortune  and  prev<  nt'n.g  it  from 
overwhelming  with  widspread  ruin  the  districts,  so 
lately  prosperous,  is  to  have  some  reserve  in  the  shape 
of  an  entirely  different  cultivation  to  fail  back  on. 
We  have  on  numerous  occasions  shown  how  particularly 
suitable,  both  in  climate  and  soil,WjDaad  is  for  the 
cultivation  of  tea  and  we  have  learnt  with  pleasure 
that  extensive  clearings  have  already  been  made 
this  monsoon,  and  that  arrangements  are  in  hand  for 
even  larger  clearings  mxt  year.  Iu  some  districts 
coffee  stid  gives  a good  return  in  spite  of  the  thousand 
ills  that  it  is  heir  to,  and  certain  varieties  of  cinchona 
are  still  worthy  of  the  attention  of  planters  even  though 
the  unit  hovers  only  just  above  the  penny.  Pepper 
as  a bje-product  is  found  on  many  estates,  and  now 
we  are  glad  to  say  that  a new  plant  is  engaging 
the  notioe  of  growers  in  this  distriot.  This  time 
it  is  the  fourcroya  gigantea,  an  aloo  indigenous  to 
South  America,  which  yields  au  excellent  fibre  of  great 
strength,  which  is  used  largely  at  home  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ship’s  ropes.  Some  half  a dozen  planters 
are  opening  out  land  this  year  with  this  aloe,  and 
several  hundreds  of  tlious  nds  of  plants  will  he  put 
down.  This  is  no  rash  experiment,  but  tho  result 
of  a trial  shipment  of  this  fibre  which  gave  the  most 
satisfactory  return,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  in  a very  few  seasons  the  fibre  of  tha 
fourcroya  gigantea  will  form  a valuable  adjurct  to 
tb6  exports  from  this  district.  A certain  emonnt 
of  attention  has  already  been  paid  to  the  different 
fibrous  plants  which  either  grow  wild  or  flourish  in 
a ssmi-wild  state  in  Wynaad,  but  wish  the  excep- 
tion of  rhea,  this  has  been  of  a very  desultory  character. 

J2hea  was  systematically  cultivated  on  a large 
scale  for  some  years  in  South-East  Wynaad,  and 
the  fibre  was  extracted  satisfactorily,  but  it  was 
£uand  that  the  machinery  employed  at  home  for  work* 


ing  up  fibres  was  uusuited  for  it,  and  manufacturers 
declined  to  go  to  the  expense  of  setting  up  entirely 
new  and  expensive  plsnt,  unless  a certain  number 
of  tons  vvasguorrnteed  by  the  growers  every  year,  which 
wsb  practical'}'  impcssible.  Hence  the  failure  of  rhea 
cultivation.  Bat  with  fourcroya  Ibis  is  different.  It 
already  forms  one  of  the  chief  exports  of  that  hurri- 
cane-swept island,  Mauritius,  and  the  demand  for  it 
among  repo  manufacturers  at  home  is  large,  for  after 
Manilla,  it  oDjoys  the  greatest  popularity.  That  it 
will  rot  only  grow  bn‘  flourish  exceedingly,  in  Wynaad, 
is  evidenced  by  the  gigantio  hedges  which  are  fre- 
quently met  with  in  ihat  district.  Here  after  the 
plai  ts  were  once  put  in,  little  or  no  care  was  bestowed 
upon  teem  beyond  keepit  g down  the  weeds  and  secon- 
dary jungle  growth  during  the  first  year.  The  land 
which  appears  to  suit  best  ie  of  pcor  stony  soil,  for  if 
the  soil  is  too  rich  ihe  leaves  put  on  too  much  fleshy 
eubslauce  and  fibre  suffers.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the 
profitable  cultivation  of  all  fibrous  plants  is  the  heavy 
cost  of  transpoitof  tho  leaves  fiom  the  field  to  ti  e 
mill,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that,  to  instance  the 
fourcroya,  only  Jto  1 per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the 
leal  when  cut  is  of  value,  the  otter  99  per  cent 
consisting  chiefly  cf  water;  and,  further  the 
fibre,  to  obtain  a profitable  price,  must  bo  extracted 
as  6con  as  cut.  Many  a planter  h s turned  longing 
eyes  on  the  groves  of  wild  plaintsiu  'hat  abound  on 
the  hill  sides  and  in  the  bholas  of  Wynaad,  but  ho 
has  hitherto  always  been  met  by  that  insuperable 
difficulty,  the  cost  of  carrying  the  stems  to  a central 
mill.  As  regards  the  fourcroya , we  understand  that 
this  difficulty  has  been  overcome,  and  a machine  of  the 
most  simple  nature  hss  bten  invented,  which  will  en- 
able the  bulk  of  the  water  to  be  pressed  from  the  leaf 
in  the  field,  before  it  is  taken  to  the  mill  for  final 
treatment.  As  regards  the  different  qualities  of  the 
fibre  itself,  experiments  already  made  point  to  this 
difference  being  dependent  chiefly  on  the  age  and 
size  of  the  leaf,  and  so  it  is  thought  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  sort  these  qualities  sufficiently  for  all  practi- 
cable purposes  in  the  field,  and  thus  no  farther  expense 
need  be  incurred  after  the  leaf  has  finally  passed  through 
the  mill,  beyond  haling  and  marking  for  shipment. 

As  we  have  already  remarked  pcor,  stony  soil  is  best 
suited  for  the  cultivation  of  the  fourcroya,  and  the 
distance  at  which  it  is  planted  viries  from  three  to 
four  feet.  Cutting  can  be  commenced  in  the  third 
year,  and  an  estate  once  established,  never  requires 
replanting  or  any  cultivation  worth  meotioomg  The 
manner  in  which  this  aloe  is  propagated,  is  by  the 
parent  plant  throwing  np  a stalk  in  resemblance  like 
a bilge  asparagus,  on  which,  after  flowering  the  youDg 
bulbous  plants  may  be  found  growing.  The  wind  blows 
down  these  t ny  bu!b«,  with  routs  already  formed,  which 
sprirg  upwi'.h  marvellous  rapidity.  Alter  feeding  the 
parent  plant  dies,  but  as  one  stalk  olten  yields  from 
two  thousand  to  three  thousand  seedling  bulbs,  there  is 
little  chance  of  the  fourcroya  gigantea  ever  becoming  an 
extinct  species.  These  bulbs  are  collected  as  they 
drop,  if  required  for  planting  ouri  for  in  the  same 
marmer  as  hyacinths,  tulips  aud  o'her  bulbs,  they  may 
be  stored  for  months  at  a time  without  injury.  Wo 
undent  md  that  the  present  price  a ked  for  seedlings 
is  five  rupees  per  thousand  and  that  these  are  of  a 
size  large  enough  to  put  out  at  once  in  the  fields. 
Considering  the  large  amount  of  poor,  stony  soil  which 
exists  in  Wynaad,  we  cannot  but  regard  this  new 
product  as  likely  to  beoome  a valuable  source  of  pro- 
fit to  planters  in  the  near  future.  Iu  Mauritius,  the 
machinery  employed  for  the  extaction  of  the  fibre  is 
of  the  most  rudimentary  nature,  and  worked  entirely 
by  band,*  whereas  in  Wynaad,  water-power  will  be 
utilised  for  this  purpose.  The  expenses  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  this  aloe  will  be  trivial,  as, 
beyond  planting,- weeding  the  first  year,  and  harvesting, 
they  will  be  nil.  So  far  as  is  known  up  to  now,  this 
aloe  suffers  from  no  pest  nor  enemy,  and  wherever 
it  has  been  p anted  in  Wynaad,  it  has  grown  like  a 
weed.  We  have  always  held  that  the  superiority  of 
Wynaad  over  other  districts  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 

* The  accounts  we  have  read  are  very  different,— 
Ed.  T.A. 
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equally  well-snited  for  the  cultivation  of  half  a dozen 
different  plants,  and  we  believe  that  experience  will 
prove  that  the  cultivation  of  fourcroya  gigantea,  its 
latest  new  product,  will  be  found  not  the  leist 
profitable  of  is  many  agricultural  enterprises 
— Indian  Planters'  Gazette , July  23. 

[If  they  have  machinery  in  the  Wynaad  which 
will  profitably  prepare  the  fibre  of  the  green  aloe, 
they  have  succeeded  whore  Ceylon  planters  have 
failed. — Ed.  T.A-] 


Waterproofing  Walls. — In  order  to  prevent  water 
and  rain  p rmeating  walls  and  masonary,  a foreign 
oontemporary  recommends  the  following  : — The  in- 
terior surface  of  the  wall  is  covered  witha  solution 
of  soap  ; after  leaving  twenty-four  hours  coat  of 
alum  solution  is  applied  and  the  process  repaatrd. 
— Chemical  Trade  Journal. 

Is  Coffee  a Disinfectant  ?— At  the  ordinary 
moetiug  of  the  St.  George  the  Martyr  Vestry,  held 
at  the  Vestry  Hall,  Borough  Road,  some  discussion 
took  place  in  reference  to  the  disinfecting  of  the 
parish.  Dr.  Waldo,  the  medical  officer,  s'ated  that 
for  some  years  past  the  chemicals  used  by  the 
Vestry  for  disinfecting  purposes  had  cost  abmt 
£80  a year  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  money 
was  well  spent,  and  that  the  preient  system  should 
be  continued.  Mr.  Hennesy  asked  the  doctor 
whether  he  had  ever  heard  of,  or  tried,  the  plan 
of  disinfecting  ly  means  of  coffee.  The  system 
was  very  popular  in  Asiatic  oouotries,  and  was 
considered  to  be  very  effectual  as  a disinfectant. 
Dr.  Waldo  said  ha  had  travelled  very  considerably 
in  Oriental  countries  and  ha  l heard  of  the  pro 
cess,  but  had  never  seen  it  in  operation. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  it  might  act  as  a deodorant 
but  he  certainly  did  not  think  it  could  in  any 
degree  be  regarded  as  a disinfectant,  aud  therefore 
he  could  not  advocate  its  use  as  such — Chemist 
and  ruggist,  July  16th. 

The  Oriental  Bank  Estates  Co.,  Ld. — 
The  Chairman’s  speech  at  the  annuil  general 
meeting  of  this  company,  held  on  27th  July,  is 
given  on  our  last  page,  and  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest in  Ceylon.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Crichton 
denounced  as  utterly  baseless  the  oft  repeated 
statement  that  Ceylon  profits  paid  for  losses  in 
Mauritius;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  he 
believe  that  the  management  of  Ceylon  tea  estates 
was  more  expensive  than  that  of  other  eatatas. 
The  suggestion  to  appoint  a practical  Ceylon  man 
to  the  board  of  management  was,  it  will  be 
notioed,  negatived.  The  Financial  News  of  28th 
Ju'y  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  meeting:  — 

After  all  the  misfortunes  which  have  lately  berallen 
the  colony  of  Mauritius,  in  the  shape  of  smallpox, 
a hurricane  of  unexampled  severity,  the  failure  of 
the  New  Oriental  Bank  (whose  troubles,  by  the  way, 
did  not  originate  there),  and  the  general  jeremiad 
raised  by  the  holders  of  securities  of  all  classes  in 
the  island,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  that  at  least  one 
important  concern,  having  very  large  interests  at 
stake,  is  able  to  take  a cheerful  view  of  the  position. 
The  Oriental  Bank  Estates  Company,  Limited  — a report 
of  whose  annual  meeting  will  be  found  in  another 
column— possesses  large  estates  in  Ceylon,  as  well 
as  in  Mauritius;  and  the  directors,  while  prudently 
declining  to  pay  a dividend  out  of  profits,  in  face 
of  the  damage  caused  to  their  property  in  the  latter 
island  by  the  cyclone,  were  able  to  assure  their 
shareholders  that,  so  far  from  their  sugar  business 
being  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  Ceylon  tea 
branch,  as  was  suggested,  the  net  profit  made  in 
Mauritius  during  the  past  year  was  over  R3,00,000, 
and  the  yield  of  all  the  estates  was  improving. 
We  trust  that  other  Mauritius  land  and  produce 
companies  \yill  be  able  to  shovy  as  good  a record. 


THE  OIL  SEED  CROPS  OF  INDIA 
are  only  second  in  importance  to  graiD,  and  their 
contribution  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  i3 
very  great.  They  are  the  subjeot  of  a memoran- 
dum which  we  have  received  from  the  Revenue 
and  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Government 
of  India,  in  whioh  the  effects  of  the  weather  and 
the  prospects  of  the  season  are  dealt  with.  It 
is  stated  that  “ the  present  memorandum  deals 
with  linseed,  rapeseed  and  mustard,  the  principal 
oilseeds  harvested  at  the  same  time  as  wheat. 
For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  memorandum  of 
last  year  rapeseed  and  mustard  are  shown  together.” 
It  is  added  in  a note:—'1  For  Bengal,  the  statistics 
given  are  for  all  the  oilseeds  grown  in  the  Province, 
as  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  separate  the 
figures  of  linseed,  rapeseed,  aud  mustard,  which 
are  the  principal  oilseeds,  from  those  of  castor, 
sesamum,  and  a few  others  of  less  importance 
which,  however,  oover  but  a comparatively  small 
area.” 

Area  and  Outium.  — Excludiug  Bengal,  the  figures 
for  which  are  given  separately,  the  totals  of  area  and 
outturn  are  shown  below  : — 

Average  of 

1891-92.  1890-91.  last  five 

years. 

Area  (acres)  ...  16,936,400  17,169,200  16,895,660 

Outturn  ( tons)..  976,400  892,200  953,700 

The  area  is  thus  slightly  below  last  year’s,  but  a 
little  above  the  normal,  while  the  outturn  shows  a large 
increase  as  compared  with  both  the  normal  aud  last 
year’s.  This  is  due  to.  the  superiority  of  the  “mixed” 
crops  in  the  North-Western  Provinces  and  Oudh  and 
satiafact  Ty  yields  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar. 
The  Pncjrb,  Sind  and  the  “pure”  crop  in  the  North- 
Western  Provinces  show  diminished  outturns. 

Export  Tra  le. — The  export  trade  in  oil  seeds,  though 
flnotuatiug,  has  been  of  considerable  importance  for 
several  years,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
tlie  exports  of  oilseeds  of  all  kin  Is  as  compared  with 
wheat  are  valued  at  1,001  50  and  732'45  lakhs  of 
rupees  respective1}7.  Thes  : figures  represent  the  aver- 
age of  the  ten  5 ears  ending  1890-9L.  The  value  of  the 
total  exports  of  grain  aud  pulse  for  the  same  period  was 
2,104'45  lakhs  of  rupees. 

The  greater  part  of  the  oilseeds  exported  comprise 
linseed  and  rapeseed.  Taking  the  figures  for  the  past 
five  years,  the  percentages  which  linseed  and  rape  in- 
cluding mustard  exported  boar  to  the  total  seeds  ex- 
ports are  : — 

Linseed  ...  ...  52T7 

Rape  and  mustard  ..  17  02 

As  remarked  last  year,  broadly  sp  >aking,  the  linseed 
trade  belongs  to  Calcutta,  while  rape  and  mustard  are 
exported  ebiefly  fr.  m Bombay.  The  consignments  go 
in  the  largest  quantities  to  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Belgium  and  itie  United  States.  In  1891-92  Germany 
received  a large  share  of  rape.  The  period  of  active 
trade  is  from  March  to  July  inclusive. 

There  is  also  a considerable  Inter-Provincial  Trade. 
It  is  added  that 

As  is  well  known  from  the  reports  on  external  trade, 
the  despatches  of  vegetable  oils  as  compared  with  the 
foreign  exports  of  seed,  nre  insignificant.  The  oil 
chiefly  exported  is  castor,  which  goes  principally  from 
Calcutta  fo-  lubrication  of  machinery.  Small  quanti- 
ties of  o 1 expressed  from  coconuts,  groundnuts  and 
“ other  ” oilseeds  are  also  exported,  but  most  00m- 
monly  the  oil  locally  expressed  is  U3nd  for  culinary  or 
illuminating  purposes,  the  remaining  seed  or  ‘ cake  ’ 
being  used  for  feeding  cattle,  and  occasionally  for  manu- 
rial  purposes. 

The  inter-provincial  trade  in  vegetable  oils  is  not  ex- 
tensive, and  presents  anomalies  difficult  to  explain. 
Thus,  as  pointed  o:it  many  years  ago  iu  the  oxtemal 
trade  reviews,  castor  seed  is  exported  from  Madras  to 
Calcutta  to  be  made  into  oil  iu  the  latter  plaoe.  The 
inland  trade  returns  also  seem  to  show  that  mustard 
seed  sent  to  Calcutta  from  Assam  is  returned  to  that 
province  as  oil, 
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To  the  Editor. 

COMPARATIVE  PRICES  AND  QUALITIES 
OP  CHINA  AND  CEYLON  TEA. 

13,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.  C.,  8th  July. 

Dear  Sib, — We  are  sending  by  this  mail  a sample 
of  the  New  China  teas  1892-3  orop  whioh  have  just 
arrived  per  s s.  “ Moyune”  and  we  also  send  a 
sample  of  fair  ordinary  Ceylon  tea  now  selling  on 
the  market. 

As  many  persons  interested  in  the  tea  trade  had 
for  some  time  been  hoping  for  a revival  in  the 
China  department  owing  to  an  anticipated  im- 
provement in  the  manufacture,  and  as  such  a 
revival  would  doubtless  have  done  harm  to  the 
Ceylon  Tea  Trade,  we  think  you  will  be  interested 
in  comparing  these  two  growths  of  tea. 

When  you  notice  that  the  China  tea  was  actually 
sold  in  London  at  lljd  per  lb.  and  the  Ceylon  is  a 
tea  on  the  market  at  about  8 per  lb.  you  will  at  once 
observe  bow  muoh  cheaper  and  more  serviceable 
the  Ceylon  tea  is  of  the  two.  This  must  sooner 
or  later  be  also  observed  by  the  country  at  large, 
and  we  hope  foreign  markets.  — We  are,  dear  sir, 
yours  faithfully,  GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON. 

[Mossrs.  Somerville  & Co.,  to  whom  we  submitted 
the  samples,  report  as  follows; — “China  tea. — London 
value  Hid.  Greyish  rather  small  well  made 
Moning.  Liquor. — Good  flavour  and  quality.  In- 
fused leaf  bright.  Ceylon  tea. — London  value  8d. 
Greyish  rather  small  well  made  pekoe  leaf,  Liquor. 
— Pair  strength  good  flavour  and  quality.  Infused 
leaf  bright.  We  make  the  Ceylon  better  value 
compared  with  the  China  tea.”— Ed.  T.AC 


TEA  CULTIVATION  AND  SCIENCE. 

Upcountry,  July  18ch. 

Dear  Sib, — A week  ago  “Another  Proprietor” 
asked  your  correspondent  “ An  Old  Coffee  Stump  ” 
to  elucidate  his  statement  continued  in  his  letter  to 
you  of  the  28th  June  last,  viz.— “ Ceylon  is  draw- 
ing too  much  from  the  soil,  where  the  supply  is 
limited,  instead  of  drawing  more  from  the  at- 
mosphere, where  the  supply  is  unlimited.” 

I have  been  anxiously  looking  for  the  solution 
of  this  bit  of  scientific  theory,  and  I trust  “Old 
Coffee  Stump”  will  tell  me  in  plain  and  bumble 
language  how  I am  to  set  about  “ drawing  more 
from  the  atmosphere,”  because  I have  drawn  about 
the  last  bit  of  nutriment  from  the  soil,  and  the 
proprietor  of  this  estate  who  reads  the  Observer  at 
home  will,  after  reading  “Old  Coffee  Stump”  ’5  letter, 
be  instructing  me  to  now  “ draw  more  from  the 
atmosphere.”  ENQUIRER. 

[En  route  from  the  hills  we  noticed  several  tea 
estates  on  which  the  tea  bushes  wpre  prured  so 
close  to  the  ground  that  at  some  distance  it  was 
difficult  to  realize  that  the  surface  was  not  bare. 
This  sight  suggested  the  query  whether  “ Old 
Coffee  Stump”  had  such  cultivation  in  view  in  his 
enigmatical  utteranoes.— Ed.  T.A.] 


CINCHONA  BARK  PROSPECTS. 

July  18th. 

Sir, — A friend  at  home,  who  is  the  owner  of 
a cinohona  estate  in  Southern  India,  has  asked 
my  opinion  as  10  the  quantity  of  bark  I wou  d 
estimate  there  i6  still  let t in  Ceylon,  supposing  all 
the  trees  were  uprooted.  Can  you  or  any  of  your 
subscribers  assist  me  to  form  an  estimate  ? 


From  inquiries  made  in  Colombo  I lenrn  that 
j the  amouDt  of  bark  sold  locclly  is  larger  than 
I usual,  and  that,  up  to  the  end  of  June,  tbe  total 
! shipped  is  565,000  lb.  in  excess  at  the  eame  date 
last  year.  A large  portion  of  this,  I understand, 
came  from  the  Badulla  district,  and  is  probably 
bark  containing  over  3 per  cent  of  sulphate  of 
quioine.  It  does  not  pay  to  ship  tho  common 
red  bark  at  the  present  rate  per  unit. 

My  friend  has  seDt  me  his  “ Review  of  the  Bark 
Situation”;  and,  although  it  may  not  interest 
many  planters  at  this  period  perhaps  you  may  find 
room  for  it.— I am,  &o., 

EDWARD  HAMLIN. 


Review  of  the  Bark  Situation. 

The  'present  ruinous  state  of  the  bark  market  is  caused 
by  overproduction.  Not  only  is  the  market  overloaded 
wi'h  stocks,  but  the  present  ra'e  of  production  ex- 
ceeds what  is  required  for  consumption. 

Producers  have,  however,  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands, 
were  they  to  dtstroy  all  b-rk  yielding  under  3 percent 
of  quinine,  or  more  than  3 percent,  of  tbe  total  produc- 
tion, what  would  be  the  probable  effect  on  prices? 


Shipments 

English 

Under 

Percent-  Leaving 

horn 

lb. 

i per  cent. 

age. 

for  ship’t. 

Java  for  1891 

9,000,000 

2,520  000 

28 

6,450,000 

Ceylon  ,, 

6 000,000 

4,000.000 

67 

2,000,0(0 

India  ,, 

4,506,000 

2,025,000 

45 

2,475,000 

19  500,000 

8,545,000 

10.925,000 

If  large  quantities  sre  thrown  on  the  market  they 
aie  bought  up  by  speculative  manufacturers  or  specu- 
lators and  stored  for  use,  or  to  be  resold.  The  effect 
of  this  is  not  only  to  depress  prices  at  tbe  time  but 
for  years  to  come. 

Most  of  the  producers  have  baric  of  different  kinds,  and 
if  they,  alone,  were  to  destroy  instead  of  skipping 
j those  baiks  jielding  under  3 per  ceDt,  the  supplies 
would  be  reduced  by  nearly  one-third.  What  then  would 
be  theeffecr  on  prices? 

1 2 crops  of  10  tons  each— results  compared  : — 

£ Profits. 

3 tons  2 per  cent,  at  Id  per  unit  ...  56 
Less  expenses  of  harvesting,  snip- 
ping, and  selling  at  £20  ...  60 

2 tons  2J  per  cent,  at  ljd  per  unit  08 

Lets  expenses  as  above  ...  40  18 

5 tons  5 per  cent  at  l^d  ...  291 

j 10  Less  expenees  ...  100  191 


5 tons  destroyed  (under  3 per  cent.) 

5 tons  5 per  cent,  (average  of  good  ledger) 
at  ‘2d  per  unit  ...  466 

Less  expenses  as  above  ...  100  366 

In  the  latter  case,  tbe  value  of  the  unit  has  only  been 
raised  to  2 1 per  unit,  but  would  it  stop  here  ? 

If  the  value  of  the  unit  is  Id  to  l%d,  bark  under  2 per 
cent,  wou  d be  worth  Id,  under  3 per  cent  about  ljd 
per  unit,  over  3 per  cent  about  ljd  per  unit. 

Agreement  as  to  some  plan. — This  is  o point  which 
producers  should  consider  reasonably.  It  is  unreasonable 
for  all  g owers  to  expect  to  be  equally  benefited  by 
any  plan.  It  would  be  cruel  lo  expect  a really  hard  up 
planter  to  sacrifice  what  may  perhaps  be  bis  remain- 
ing all.  It  will  tje  useless  to  hope  for  combination  on 
the  part  of  South  America. 

Ceylon  contains  most  oj  the  bad  kinds*  of  cinchona, 
but  p autrrs  there  aie  doing  W‘  11  with  tea,  they  would 
therefore  be  the  better  able  to  sacrifice  their  bad  baik 


it  He  means  rod  bark  as  compared  to  ledgt  rand  offici- 
nalis, wliiob  are  the  only  types  now  cultivated  in  South 
India. — E.  H. 
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MESSRS.  BERBY  WHITE  AND  THOMAS 
CARITT  AT  THE  JOKAI  TEA  COMPANY’S 
MEETING. 

21th  July. 

Dear  Sir, — There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  Ceylon  Tea  Enterprize 
is  creating  a deal  of  uneasiness  at  home  amongst 
Indian  Tea  Go.  shareholders,  and  the  more  so  as 
one  oannot  walk  many  yards  in  a street  at  home 
without  coming  to  soma  advertisements  of  Ceylon’s 
fragrant  article.  These  in  themselves  would  create 
a sufficiency  of  alarm  in  the  mind  of  the  ordinary 
shareholder  of  the  pick-nothieg  but-the  broben-pekoe 
type.  Hence  no  doubt  the  question  asked.  You 
will  observe  that  the  replies  are  in  answer  to  a 
Mr.  Rostron.  The  “ rough  edge”  must  be  toned 
down,  and  indeed  if  shareholders  are  satisfied  by 
the  statement  that  Ceylons  will  always  want  a 
certain  proportion  of  Indian  tea  to  give  them 
strength  and  backbone  well  and  good.  It  is  a statement 
that  would  sound  well  at  a public  meeting  such 
as  the  above  ; otherwise  I think  we  may  dismiss 
it  as  if  little  value  to  those  in  the  “ know.” 

Mr.  Thos.  Carruthers’  remarks  were  well  cal- 
culated, no  doubt,  to  give  an  extra  fillip  to  the 
proceedings,  but  why  at  the  expense  of  Ceylon  ? 

He  says  " as/ar  as  he  could  see,  the  quality  of 
Ceylons  was  falling  off  every  year.” 

The  following  questions  then  present  themselves  to 
us  lstly,  Can  he  see? — and  2ndly,  if  so,  how  far  ? 
— Yours  faithfully,  R.  J.  B. 


MR.  F.  SUTTON  HAWES  AND  MESSRS. 

W.  J.  & H.  THOMPSON  & CO. 

Dear  Sir, — Kindly  oblige  me  by  inserting  the 
following  in  your  next  issue: — 

I have  only  just  returned  from  the  country,  and 
have  been  shown  your  issue  of  June  2nd  in  which, 
with  surprise,  I see  a letter  written  in  a highly 
autooratic  tone  from  Messrs.  W.  J.  & H.  Thompson 
in  which  my  name  appears,  re  the  subjeot  of  the 
‘‘Stability  of  the  Oeylon  Tea  Industry.”  1 think 
as  this  article  and  the  correspondence  alluded  to 
was  commenced  by  Messrs.  Thompson  in  a London 
commercial  paper,  it  would  have  been  more  gentle- 
manly and  businesslike,  if  they  had  continu’d 
their  remarks  in  the  same  journal  as  they  have 
sinoe  alluded  personally  to  me  — and  the  subject 
under  discussion  oould  have  been  fairly  judged  by 
those  interested, 

Messrs.  Thompson  send  you  the  article  and 
their  letter  relating  to  it,  but  omit  my  letter  with 
their  criticism  on  the  latter,  as  “In  their  opinion 
it  needs  no  reply  1”  They  did  not  write  to  this 
effect  to  the  Financial  News  here.  Fortunately 
you  have  received  and  republished  my  letter,  so 
their  intended  slight  has  been  defeated.  Messrs. 
Thompson  may  be  an  older  established  firm  than 
my  own,  but  as  regards  practical  knowledge  and 
dealings  in  Ceylon  tea  on  this  market,  I think  as 
for  the  last  8 years  I have  given  my  sola  attention 
to  Ceylon  teas  and  tasted  as  far  as  possible  every 
sample  that  has  been  offered  at  auotion,  I may 
claim  to  have  had  as  much  experience,  if  not  more, 
than  Messrs.  Thompson  ; and  the  opioioos  I have 
expressed  may  perhaps  be  of  a little  more  value 
than  Messrs.  Thompson  choose  to  plaoe  on  them. — 
I am,  dear  Bir,  yours  faithfully, 

F.  SUTTON  HAWES. 


THE  O.B.  ESTATES  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Kandy,  5th  Aug.  1892. 

Sir,-— Report  and  balance  sheet  to  31st  March 
189  ol  the  Oriental  Bank  Estates  Company,  Ltd., 
as  usual  does  not  give  muoh  information  to  its 


shareholders,  especially  to  those  interested  in  Ceylon. 

Assets, — The  item  of  cost  of  estates,  buildings,  &o., 
is  put  down  at  £45 1,354,  18s  Od.  Seeing  that  no  divi- 
dend for  the  last  half-year  is  to  be  paid,  owing  to 
the  hurrioane  in  Mauritius  (so  wo  are  told  1 1), 
shareholders  would  have  been  better  able  to  follow 
the  balance  sheet  if  the  cost  of  the  Mauritius 
estates,  buildings,  dtc.,  had  been  entered  as  one  item, 
and  that  of  Ceylon  as  another—  the  produce  from 
each  place  should  also  be  shown  separately,  and 
shareholders  have  a right  to  expect  this,  in  the 
only  report  theyreoeive. 

The  items  of  share  in  Companies.  .£55,556  10s  Od 

Advanced  on  mortgages..  ..£73,831  11s  5d 

are  large  items,  and  have  come  into  existence  since 
the  £150,000  4£-per-cent  mortgage  debenture  stock 
was  created  1 

What  interest  is  reoeived  for  this  the  accounts 
do  not  show,  nor  it  is  mentioned  where  and  in 
what  this  money  is  invested. 

Liabilities. — Accounts  payable  is  a very  heavy 
liability,  viz. : £106,207  8s  Od.  Ia  last  year’s  aocounts 
it  was  only  £40,978  6s  Id. 

In  the  report  for  1889  the  Dirctors  referring 
to  having  raised  the  mortgage  debenture  stock  of 
£150,000  say  : — “ A saving  ia  th6  working  expenses 
of  the  Company  will  be  effected  by  this  additional 
capitals.”  I cannot  see  that  any  gain  has  accrued 
to  shareholders  or  to  the  Company  ; we  certainly 
have  not  reoeived  any  increase  id  the  dividend,  and 
our  liabilities  are  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  : — 

The  total  liabilities  in  1890  were  £628.385  5s  5d 
,,  „ „ 1891  were  £647  598  13s  6d 

,,  „ „ 1892  are  £725,877  7s  8d 

The  £150,000  Debenture  stock  is  included  in  all 
the  above  totals. 

Why  cannot  the  Directors  of  this  Company 
publish  with  their  report,  as  many  companies  do, 
the  particulars  of  acreage,  &o.?  If  they  consider  it 
detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  Company  to  give 
particulars  of  each  estate,  at  least  we  might  be 
told  the  total  acreage  under  each  product,  and 
whether  in  full  bearing  or  not. 

In  the  report  we  are  informed  that  the  profits 
from  sugar  showed  a good  increase,  and  in  “ Ceylon  ” 
the  progressive  increase  in  the  output  of  tea,  and 
tli 3 profit  th.  refrom  has  been  maintained  &o.” 
After  all  this  I find,  comparing  laot  year’s  report 
with  this,  that  the  increased  profit  is  only 
£3,49  12s  3d  ! ! or  under  1 % on  the  paid  up  capital  1 
( omparing  this  Company’s  dividend  with  others, 
I fail  to  see  where  the  good  increase  and  progressive 
increase  in  profi  s are  shown. 

It  iB  surprising  to  me  that  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  failure  of  the  New  O.B.C.,  seeing  that 
the  Company  banked  with  it  up  to  the  very  last, 
I believe.  If,  as  I surmise,  the  balance  of 
£18,271  13s  8d  available  for  dividend  is  a'l  or  partly 
lucked  up  in  tsh  New  O.B.C.,  this  is  the  correct 
r ason  why  we  receive  no  dividend  and  not  solely  on 
account  of  Mauritius — if  this  is  so,  what  were  our 
Maoaging  Directors  doing  not  to  havo  protected 
our  interests  bet’er  ? 

How  oan  it  be  explained  that  the  prof  shares 
are  at  a discount,  and  ordinary  shares  at  nearly 
50  per  cent  and  very  difficult  to  sell  ? when  the 
profits,  as  shown  by  balanoe  sheet,  have  gone  up 
from  £25  S4L  0s  81  in  1889 
to  £30,101  14s  101  in  1892  ? 

Can  it  be  that  there  is  a want  of  oonti  lence  in  the 
management  of  the  Company  ? 

In  1889  report  the  following  appears: — ‘‘In 
view  of  the  falling  market,  they  (the  Directors) 
consider  that  the  interests  of  the  Company  lie 
rather  in  the  direction  of  inoreasing  the  yield  per 
1 aore,  aod  improving  the  manufacture  by  judioious 
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outlay  and  careful  attention,  rather  than  in  extend- 
ing the  cultivated  area.” 

In  1890  report  it  is  remarked  : — “ During  the 
past  season  it  has  not  been  deemed  advisable 
to  extend  the  area  of  land  planted  with  tea.” 
When  recently  passing  through  some  of  the 
estates  belonging  to  this  Company,  I noticed  very 
considerable  preparations  for  planting  both  forest 
and  [other  land,  when  the  price  of  tea  is  fully  3d 
to  4d  per  lb.  lower  now  than  in  1889  and  1890  1 

Have  the  Directors’  private  and  confidential  in- 
formation that  a boom  in  prices  is  to  be  looked 
for  later  on  ? If  not,  how  do  they  explain  this 
change  in  their  views  ? 

A lot  of  the  land  that  is  now  being  opened,  I 
am  sure,  would  have  been  planted  long  ago,  had 
it  been  left  to  the  visiting  agent  and  managers  of 
the  estates,  and  had  there  been  a practical  Ceylon 
man  on  the  Board  he  would  have  insisted  on 
having  it  done. 

Large  shareholders  should  join  together  and 
insist  on  having  a Managing  Direotor  who  has 
practical  knowledge  of  the  cultivation  of  Ceylon 
estates,  or  I fear  shares  will  become  unsalable. 

After  comparing  this  balance  sheet  with  those 
of  other  companus,  in  whioh  I am  interested, 
I can  only  sign  myself 

A DISGUSTED  SHAREHOLDER. 


WANTING  TO  KNOW  RESULTS  OF 

EXPERIENCE  IN  CEYLON,  IF  ANY.  WITH 
' “ TEA  PLUCKER.” 

Kotagala,  Aug.  16th. 

Dear  Sir, — Some  time  ago,  a circu^r  was  issued 
by  Mr.  E.  B.  Creasy  nlong  with  the  Observer  adver- 
tising a “ Tea  Plucker  ” or  leaf  cutting  shears  for 
tea,  claiming  amongst  other  advantages  that  20 
coolies  with  these  pluckers  could  do  as  much  as 
100  by  hand  that  the  bushes  was  greatly  improved 
etc. 

Will  any  of  your  readers  who  have  used  these 
shears  kindly  give  their  experience  ? 

Heavy  rains  here  at  present. — Yours  faithfully, 

M. 

[We  hope  some  planter  will  be  able  to  answer. 
—Ed.  T.A.~\ 


LOWERED  ESTIMATES  OF  TEA  PRODUCTION. 

Sir — I feel  sure  the  news  you  publish  as  to 
probable  reduction  in  output  of  tea  from  Ceylon 
for  the  current  year  will  be  hailed  with  satisfaction 
by  all  interested  in  its  production. 

The  continrency  that  Ceylon  is  likely  to  run 
“ thirtien  million”  lb.  short  of  your  estimate  should 
help  to  strengthen  the  tone  of  the  London  tea 
market.  This  information  should  be  circulated  and 
sent  all  over  the  world,  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
I feel  6uro  it  will  help  prices  up  a bit. 

From  the  higher  elevations  we  hear  of  oold  winds 
checking  “flush.” 

We  also  bear  of  “ finer  plucking,”  which  means 
reduoed  yield  per  aore. 

Summarizing  these  statements  with  the  figures 
you  have  given  of  quantity  already  harvested,  I 
would  go  lower  than  your  latest  record  and  place 
the  total  yield  for  the  year  from  Ctylon  at 

SEVENTY  MILLION  LB. 

[The  more  generally  accepted  estimate  was  80 
millions,  and  London  brokers  in  their  circulais 
now  mention  70  as  the  revised  estimate.— Ed.  T-A. J 


TEA  IN  KASHMIR. 

(From  a Vocab idan/  of  the  Kashmir  La/n/uar/e,  hi/  IF. 
j.  Elmslie.) 

Chai.  Tea. — Two  kinds  of  tea  find  their  way  into 
the  market  of  Kashmir.  These  are  called  Surati  and 
Sabz.  The  Surati  tea  is  like  English  tea.  The  Sabz 
tea,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  famous  brick  tea  which 
reaches  Kashmir  by  way  of  Ladak.  The  Surati  tea 
reaches  Kashmir  from  Ladak  and  Panjab. 

There  are  two  ways  of  preparing  tea  in  Kashmir. 
The  first  is  called  Mogul  Chai.  For  every  tola  of 
tea  five  cups  of  water  are  poured  upon  it  in  the  Bho- 
gun  or  teapot.  It  is  then  boiled  for  half  an  hour, 
when  more  cold  water  is  added,  along  with  condiments 
and  sugar,  after  which  it  is  boiled  for  half  an  hour 
more.  Milk  is  then  added.  It  is  now  ready  for  drink- 
ing. The  colour  is  reddish. 

The  second  mode  of  preparing  tea  is  called  Shiri 
Chai.  The  tea  is  placed  in  the  teapot  with  a little  soda 
and  water  and  boiled  for  half  an  hour.  Milk,  salt 
and  butter  are  then  added,  after  which  it  is  boiled 
for  another  half  hour,  when  it  is  ready  for  drinking. 
Tea  imported  from  China  via  L'hassa  is  a state  mono- 
poly. 

Burj. — The  inner  bark  of  the  Betnla  Tartarica.  It 
keeps  out  damp  admirably,  and  so  is  used  as  an 
under  covering  of  the  roofs  of  houses.  It  is  used  as 
paper  for  rolling  up  fruit,  tea,  sugar  and  such  like 
things. 

Drab.  The  Toon  tree  (Cedrela  tooua). 

Tuni.  Do  do. 

Phul.  A salt  used  in  the  infusion  of  tea.  It  is 
found  in  the  Nubra  Valley  in  Ladak.  The  “phul 
contains  the  carbonate  and  the  sulphate  of  soda,  and 
a little  of  the  chloride  of  sodium. 


CONSULAR  REPORTS  : YOKOHAMA. 

Mr.  James  Troup  writes  to  Mr.  Fraser,  H.B.M.’s 
Minister  in  Japan,  on  April  30th,  on  the  trade  of  the 
port  during  the  year  1891,  as  follows  : — 

The  returns  transmitted  are  compiled  from  the 
revised  Customs  returns  ; the  returns  of  shipping 
and  of  foreign  residents  ami  firms  from  information 
supplied  by  the  various  foreign  Consulates  and  by 
the  Customs.  I am  also,  as  last  year,  indebted  to 
the  statistics  compiled  by  the  Yokohama  General 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  to  private  sources  for 
various  information  respecting  the  course  of  trade 
in  different  articles  during  the  year. 

Exchange. — In  the  valuation  of  imports  the  Customs 
figures  are  converted  into  sterling  at  the  rate  of 
3s.  4d.  per  dollar,  being  the  average  for  the  year  of 
the  quarterly  rates  used  by  the  Customs  in  their 
conversions  from  gold  into  silver  ; in  the  valuation 
of  exports  and  in  other  calculations  in  this  report  the 
dollar  is  taken  as  equal  to  3s.  2g-d.,  being  the  average 
bank  sight  rate  here  for  the  year. 

Gross  Trade.  — The  total  value  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  port  for  the  year  amounted 
to  £12,803,455,  being  £4,830,469  value  of  imports, 
and  £7,972,986  value  of  exports.  The  total  value  of 
the  trade  in  1890  was  £12,077,808  being  £6,604,946 
value  of  imports,  and  £5,472,862  value  of  exports.  It 
thus  appears  that  the  total  value  of  the  trade  of  the 
port,  as  expressed  in  gold,  was  last  year  greater  by 
6 per  cent,  than  that  in  1S90  ; that  the  import  trade 
had  decreased  nearly  27  per  cent,  in  value,  and  that 
the  export  trade  had  increased  45  2-3rd  per  cent. 
The  relative  position  of  imports  and  exports  last  year 
was,  it  will  be  observed,  the  reverse  of  that  in  1890, 
exports  figuring  last  year  largely  in  excess  of  imports. 
According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce deliveries  of  stable  imports  had  fallen  off  by 
about  7 per  cent.  It  may  further  be  remarked 
that  the  total  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port  last 
year  was  greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  This 
result  arises  from  the  large  export  ; on  the  import 
side  the  trade  was  smaller  than  in  any  year  since  1886. 

Specie  has  been  imported  to  the  value  of  £411,670, 
being  £34  in  gold,  and  £411,636  in  silver;  and  exported 
to  the  value  of  £165,330,  being  £8,912  in  gold  and 
£156,418  in  silver. 
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The  year  may  be  characterised  as  most  unsatis- 
factory as  regards  the  import  trade.  The  fall 
of  the  dollar  in  its  relation  to  gold  has  con- 
stituted a constant  source  of  embarrassment  and  loss 
to  importers.  The  same  cause  has  naturally  operated 
as  a stimulus  to  exports,  and  has  thus  undoubtedly 
thrown  money  into  the  country ; but  this  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  absorbed  to  meet  previous  indebted- 
ness rather  than  have  the  effect  of  reviving  business  in 
imports.  It  is  believed  that  more  of  the  capital  of 
the  country  is  locked  up  in  joint  stock  enterprises, 
such  as  the  privately-owned  railways  and  industrial 
concerns,  than  the  country  can  afford. 

Earthquake,. — An  event  which  seriously  affected  Japan 
last  year  should  not  be  overlooked  in  an  account  of  the 
trade  of  the  year — the  great  erathquake,  namely,  which 
occurred  in  the  Gifu-Nagoya  district,  on  October  28th. 
Several  cotton  mills  were  entirely  disabled  through 
this  catastrophe ; the  potteries  of  Seto  were  wrecked, 
and  buildings  generally,  railway  and  other  structures 
destroyed,  and  industries  interrupted.  The  extent 
of  the  severely-shaken  district  was  over  4,000 
square  miles,  a large  part  of  which  was  a populous 
region.  7,248  persons  were  killed  and  11,635  wouuded 
io  the  earthquake  in  the  Gifu-Nagoya  district 

British  Trade. — The  trade  between  the  various  poi- 
tions  of  the  British  Empire  specified  in  the  third  table 
of  the  returns  of  this  port  amounted  in  all  to 
£1,191,596  declared  value  of  exports,  and  £2,520,053 
value  of  imports,  or  £3,711,649  in  all.  This  constitutes 
29  per  cent,  of  the  toial  foreign  trade  of  the  port, 
a decrease  of  eomewhat  more  than  10  per  cent.,  as 
compared  with  the  ratio  of  the  British  to  the  total 
foreign  trade  of  the  port  in  1890.  The  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom  alone  has  decreased  26  per  cent,  on 
that  of  1890  ; that  with  Canada  and  other  British 
America  has  increased  5§  per  cent.  ; that  with  Aus- 
tralia has  decreased  42  per  cent.;  that  with  Hong 
Kong  increased  nearly  14  per  cent.  ; and  that  with 
British  India  decreased  56  per  cent. 

EX-PORTS. 

Tea. — The  quantity  of  tea  exported  last  year  was 
30,644,396  lb,  or  3,182,174  lb.  in  excess  of  that  in 
1891.  In  May  inquiries  here  ran  largely  on  lower- 
priced  grades,  the  notion  being  that  such  would 
prove  the  more  lucrative  investment.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  a great  q antity  of  hurriedly  prepared 
low  grade  leaf  was  brought  forward  from  the  coun- 
try in  May  and  June,  aud  bought  up  at  excessive 
prices.  This  led  to  the  belief,  on  the  part  of  the 
dealers,  that  quantity  was  more  an  object  than 
quality.  The  careful  manipulation  of  the  leaf,  which 
was  noticeable  at  first,  disappeared,  and  the  character 
of  arrivals  continued  to  be  unusually  poor.  What  had 
at  first  promised  to  be  a satisfactory  season  thus 
proved  to  be  disappointing.  The  prospect  of  largo 
supplies  induced  a depressed  market  at  the  consum- 
ing centres,  wbere  importers  have  found  it  difficult 
to  realise  cost  for  aoy  teas  deficient  in  quality’.  The 
demand  for  better  grades,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  well  sustained. 

There  has  been  rather  more  inquiry  for  Japan 
congous,  but  the  prices  obtainable  have  not  been 
remunerative  to  the  growers,  and  it  is  unlikely  that 
this  mode  of  preparation  will  ever  be  an  important 
feature  in  the  trade  from  this  country. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  export,  showing 
the  destinations  of  the  tea  : — Canada,  10.846,075  lb.  ; 
Chicago  7,606,474  lb. ; New  York,  6,807,832  lb. ; Cali 
fornia,  4,647,629  lb. ; Europe,  451,017  lb.  and  the 
balance,  for  the  most  part,  to  China. 

The  routes  by  which  it  was  carried  were  as 
follows : — 


By  Pacific  Mail,  and  Occidental  and  Oriental 


>? 

» 


V 

11 


steamers  . . . . . . 8,918,524  lb. 

Canadian  Pacific  steamers  . . 2,784,195  „ 

Steamers  in  connection  with  Union  Pacific 


Railway  . . , . 

Sail  and  rail  via  Tacoma 
Sail  and  rail  via  Vancouver 
Sail  to  San  Francisco  , . 
Steamer  to  San  Francisco 
Steamer  via  Suez  ,, 


. , 3,599,161  „ 

. . 4,277,911  „ 
..  3,620,198,, 

, . 642,528  „ 

38,226  „ 
6,509,883,, 


Tea  freights  by  Canadian  Pacific,  Paoific  Mail,  and 
Occidental  and  Oriental  steamers  and  rail  to  eastern 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  at  the  openiug  of 
the  sesson  in  the  ern.  of  April  and  beginning  of  May, 
stood  at  2Je  aud  3c  per  lb.  groes.  They  gradually  fell, 
until  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  season  they  reached 
ljcandljc.  Rstes  by  the  Canadian  Pacitio  were,  aB  a 
rule,  lower  than  by  the  other  two  lines. 

Throughout  all  Japan  there  are  now  open  to  traffic 
1,717  miles  of  railway. 

HIOGO. 

Consul  Ecshe  repr  rts  on  April  8th  to  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  on  ti  e foreign  trade  of  the  Consular  district 
of  lliogo  fort, he  year  1891  : — 

* * * 

Tea — Up  to  the  end  of  February  some  2,500  piouls 
of  old  tta  were  sold. 

The  new  teas  were  first  offered  on  April  27th,  aud 
found  buyers  at  prices  ranging  from  SI  to  §3  above 
what  had  been  paid  for  early  teas  during  the  pre- 
vious year 

A very  active  business,  amounting  to  127,000  piculs 
was  done  np  to  the  end  of  July,  when  the  common  teas 
monopolised  the  attention  of  buyers.  The  enormous 
demand  for  these  teaB  caused  the  teamen  to  hurry  for- 
ward supplies,  without  paying  care  to  the  style  in  which 
they  were  brought  to  market,  and  for  some  time  prices 
were  higher  than  in  1890,  whilst  the  fine  teas  were  no 
dearer. 

The  total  quantity  of  tea  sold  during  1891  was 
162,534  piculs,  or  about  5,000  piculs  more  than  during 
the  previous  year,  the  average  price  paid  being  $17 
per  picul,  whereas  a few  years  ago  it  was  about  $20 
per  picul. 

The  quality  of  the  crop  generally  was  not  so  good  as 
in  1890,  and  the  teas  also  showed  careless  preparation. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a falling-off  in  the  style 
ofth  higher  grades  from  the  best  districts,  due  in  a 
measure,  probably,  to  the  diminished  demand.  It  is 
advisable  for  those  interested  in  the  business  to  see  that 
more  care  is  taken  in  the  growth  and  manipulation  of 
there  fine  teas,  in  order  to  maintain  the  reputa- 
tion they  have  enjoyed  for  m&Dy  years  in  the  consum- 
ing markets. 

The  increasing  volume  of  the  tea  trade  here  is  as 
follows  : — 

1882.  1888.  1889.  1890.  1891. 

Piculs. ..96,790  137,000  144,000  157,154  162,534 
— L.  and  C.  Express,  July  22. 


ORIENTAL  BANK  ESTATES  COMPANY, 
LIMITED  (MAURITIUS  AND  CEYLON). 

Under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Alex.  William  CriobtoD, 
the  annual  general  meeting  of  this  company  was  held 
on  Wednesday,  27th  iDSt.,  at  Winchester  House,  There 
was  a fairly  good  attendance  of  shareholders. 

The  Chairman  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  report 
said  that  shareholders  would  be  glad  to  see  a net  profit 
of  £31,000  for  the  year  against  £28,000  tho  previous 
year.  Before  dealing  with  the  important  matter,  viz., 
the  effects  of  the  Mauritius  hurricane,  he  would  briefly 
allude  to  a few  items  in  the  accounts.  Taking  the 
balance  sheet,  the  increase  in  “ Sundry  creditors  ” was 
caused  by  an  alteration  in  the  method  of  financing  the 
working  expenses  of  the  Ceylon  estates,  drafts  being 
drawn  at  different  usances,  while  accounts  payable  were 
for  the  new  machinery  at  the  Britannia  Estate,  amount- 
ing to  £14,000,  payment  of  which,  however,  was 
to  be  distributed  over  three  years.  The  fine  central 
factory  now  erected  would,  however,  be  in  the 
future  a great  source  of  saving  in  expenses.  The 
remainder  of  the  items  was  composed  of  advanoes  by 
buyers  of  the  sugar,  which  had  since  disappeared 
from  the  accounts  with  the  sale  of  the  produce. 

On  the  assets  side,  it  would  be  observed,  thero  had 
been  a considerable  addition  to  the  block  cost  of  the 
estates,  an  analysis  of  which  was  as  follows:— 200  acres 
new  planting  in  CeyloD,  £2,000 ; buildings,  in  both 
Ceylon  and  Mauritius,  £6,000  ; tea  machinery  and  new 
plant,  £22,000  ; total,  £30,000.  As  regarded  invest- 
ments in  shares,  they  had  altogether  2,600  shares  in 
Mauritius  companies,  with  the  working  of  wbjol}  the^ 
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were  thoroughly  acquainted.  In  regard  to  the  great 
hurricane  of  April  29th  it  had  been  quite  unexpected, 
It  was  usually  considered  that  after  April  1st  in  any 
year  there  was  little  fear  of  any  such  occurrence, 
and  there  was  r o record  of  such  a hurricane  so  late  iu 
the  season.  They  did  not  fear  the  advent  of 
a hurricane  as  such;  it  was  the  particular  season 
at  which  it  came  that  hurt  them;  and  on  this 
occasion  it  was  at  a time  when  the  canes  were  7ft. 
high.  The  extreme  velocity  of  the  wind  on  previous 
occasions  had  not  exceeded  sixty  miles,  while  on 
this  occasion  it  had  been  as  much  as  123  miles.  Up 
to  within  a week  of  the  storm  all  reports  had  been 
favourable,  and  prospects  were  good  for  a very  large 
crop,  and  their  manager  had  been  congratulating  him- 
self on  having  passed  the  critical  time  of  hurricanes. 

The  speaker  then  read  a brief  but  vivid  account  of 
the  awful  calamity.  Making  a survey  of  the  loss,  he 
might  say  that  at  Britannia,  buildings  blown  down, 
&c.,  loss  about  £2,000  ; at  another  estate  buildings 
and  one  mill.  £4,000;  at  Highlands,  roofing  only,  small ; 
at  Beau  Sejour,  roofs  and  huts  only  (?).  As  regarded 
the  loss  in  crop  it  was  almost  impossible  to  estimate 
at  all  closely,  but  their  superintendent  gave  as  a rough 
approximation  that  at  Britannia  it  would  amount 
to  33  per  cent,  at  St.  Valette  60  per  cent,  and 
at  the  other  factories  from  25  per  cent  up  to  33 
per  cant  loss  in  quantity.  Rebuilding  and  repairs 
were,  however,  promptly  set  in  hand,  and  everytbiug, 
it  was  hoped,  would  be  ready  by  crop  time,  and  they 
would  be  able,  no  doubt,  to  purchase  cane,  iu  order  to 
fully  utilise  the  machinery.  Looking  to  the  losses, 
which  would  trench  ou  their  working  capital,  it  had 
been  thought  prudent  not  to  divide  any  profit  either 
on  the  ordinary  or,  indeed,  even  on  the  cumulative 
preference  shareB.  Speaking  of  shares,  he  might  men- 
tion that  it  was  intended  to  call  op  the  balance  doe 
on  the  small  number  of  shares  on  which  ody  Is  had 
been  paid  (about  £1,300.)  They  wero  much  indebted, 
he  would  say,  to  their  local  superintendents  and  assist- 
ants for  the  prompt  measures  taken  on  the  occa- 
eion  of  the  sturm,  and  to  the  prompt  precaution  to 
minimise  losses,  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
greater;  end  in  this  connection  he  specially  alluded 
to  the  bravery  ot  two  of  their  men,  Messrs.  Depre 
and  Remiare,  who  had,  at  great  risk  to  themselves, 
set  free  a valuable  stud  of  horses  and  mules  housed 
in  a building  which  was  just  about  to  fall.  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
of  shareholders,  they  had  acquired  both  the  Britannia 
and  Sanbalette  freehold  properties,  and  filled  them 
up  with  new  machinery  iu  place  of  the  eld  open 
battery  system,  and  had  also  supplied  horse  hoes  and 
ploughs  to  reduce  the  heavy  cost  of  weeding,  both 
of  which  reiuited  in  an  increased  yield.  At  Bnttania 
they  had  aB  much  as  thirty-eight  tons  of  cane  from 
the  aore,  while  the  product  of  sugar  had  increased 
from  3,900  lb,  in  1886-87,  to  5,390  lb.  iu  1891.  At 
Sanbalette  they  had  made  R40,0U0  profit.  With 
regard  to  the  Highlands  Company,  they  had 
secured  the  agency,  and  in  the  Beau  Sejour  Com- 
pany they  had  availed  themselves  of  a favourable 
opportunity  to  acquire  more  Bhares,  and  now 
held  five-sixths  of  the  shares  and  the  con- 
trolling influence.  The  product  of  this  estate,  uuder 
the  effioieut  control,  had  risen  from  5 million  to  8§ 
million  lb.  of  sugar,  while  the  debt  which  it  owed  to  tbe 
Oridit  Foncier  had  been  largely  reduced,  and  in  two 
years  would  be  altogether  liquidated.  Apart  from  the 
service  of  the  debt,  the  expenses  of  this  estate  wereonly 
about  R520.000,  while  the  crop  was  valued  at  R750.000, 
even  extremely  low  prices  for  sugar.  He  concluded  by 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Various  shareholders  made  remarks,  critical  or  other- 
wise of  the  state  of  affairs  and  the  position  and  stating 
of  the  accounts,  and  in  reply  the  Chairman  remarked  : 

1 That  the  Company  he’d  no  shares  in  the  Oriental 

Bank.  2.  That  the  liquidators  of  the  Oriental  Bank 
did  hold  shares  of  this  company,  but  that  would  in  no 
way  prejudice  this  company.  3.  The  Oriental  Bank 
had  been  their  baufe,  and  they  had  various  accounts 
with  that  institution,  some  debit  and  some  credit, 
but  no  loss  was  anticipated.  4.  As  to  their  mort- 
gagee, they  were  all  on  fret-rate  properties,  about 


which  they  had  full  information,  and  were  amply 
covered.  5.  In  their  expenses  of  management 
everything  was  done  to  keep  them  down.  6.  As 
to  Ceylon  profits  paying  fur  losses  made  in  Mau- 
ritius, he  had  frequently  heard  this  averred,  but  it  was 
entirely  without  foundation.  Both  countries  were 
doing  their  share  to  contribute  profit,  and  Mauritius 
gave  about  a clear  three  lacs  of  rupees  of  profit.  7. 
As  regarded  the  management  of  their  Ceylon  tea 
estates,  he  did  not  believe  ic  was  more  expensive  than 
tint  ot  other  estates  ; but  shareholders  must  remember 
that  the  company  took  over  mott  of  the  properties 
for  bad  debts,  and  that  of  conrse  there  were  good  and 
bad  properties  among  them,  and  that  in  some  cases 
the  capital  value  was  too  high  to  yield  good  returns. 
As  to  Mr.  Nash’s  management  in  Mauritius,  he  believed 
that  he  was  generally  regarded  as  a man  of  exceptional 
capacity,  and  the  results  of  tbe  wotkiDg  of  the 
t'ttate  showed  this.  8.  As  to  cfcangiDg  the  Dame  of 
the  company,  so  as  to  omit  Orieutal  Bank,”  as 
bad  been  suggested,  there  were  various  difficult  es 
in  tbe  way — c-xpeuee,  &c. — but  this  would  have  their 
consideration 

Various  shareholders  suggested  and  strongly  urged 
that  b'  th  iu  reguid  to  capital  and  profit  and  loss  the 
workiog  of  the  Mauritius  sugar  estates  aud  the  Oeylon 
tea  e state  s should  be  shown  separately  in  future,  and 
the  Cba  rman  was  understood  to  s .y  that  the  sugges- 
tion would  be  kept  iu  view,  though  it  was  quest  onable 
whether  this  would  be  of  advantage  to  tbe  interests 
cf  tte  company,  owiDg  to  the  publicity  which  it  would 
give  in  their  affairs  to  their  competitors. 

After  the  le-electiou  of  the  retiriug  directors  and 
auditors— a suggtstiou  to  appoint  a practical  Ceylou 
man  od  the  board  having  beeu  Legatived — with  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  the  meeting  con- 
cluded— II.  & C.  Mail,  July  29 oh. 


Coffee  Picking  in  Hamburg. — The  days  are 
gone  when  20,000  men,  women  and  children  found 
employment  in  Colombo  in  preparing  for  shipment 
800,000  to  1 million  cwt.  of  ccff.e.  But  in  the 
London  Echo  we  read  : — 

South  America  sends  annually  to  Europe  millions 
of  pounds  of  unshelled  coffee.  Tbe  bulk  of  this  cargo 
goes  to  Hamburg,  where  there  ore  1,U00  women  em- 
p'oyed  as  “pickers.”  Six  hundred  of  these  women 
are  married,  and  they  are  forbidden  by  law  to  work 
more  tbau  six  hours  a day.  At  a certain  hour  they 
are  obliged  to  return  home  and  prepare  the  midday 
rneai  lor  their  husbands  aud  children. 

Good  Planting. — It  is  not  unsual  (says  the 
Indian  Agriculturist ) to  hear  people  say  that  they 
cannot  understand  why  tiees  die  under  transplanting, 
considering  that  they  give  planting  the  very  beBt 
of  care.  What  is  considered  the  best  ol  care  is 
often  very  bad  care.  It  is  amaziDg  to  see  the  careful 
planter  without  experience  occasionally  on  his  knees 
dressing  the  earth  in  around  tbe  roots  with  his 
liDgers,  for  fear  of  crushing  the  fibres.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  the  earth  properly  packed  around 
the  roots  in  this  way.  In  nurseries,  where  it  is 
presumable  planting  is  thoroughly  understood,  a 
-man  stands  with  a rammer,  while  one  is  putting 
in  the  earth,  and  hammers  the  earth  in  as  tightly 
as  though  he  was  hammering  in  a post.  This 
packs  the  earth  in  more  tightly  than  can  be  done 
by  either  feet  or  hands.  Some  are  afraid  of  crush- 
ing the  roots  with  this  hammering  process  ; but 
with  the  pressure  all  around,  the  force  is  directed 
towards  the  roots  and  not  away  from  them.  It 
is  not  necessary,  however,  to  go  into  any  reasons 
aB  the  universal  experience  of  the  nurspry  is  in 
favour  of  hammering  in  the  earth  as  represented. 
This  is  the  essence  of  good  planting  and  other 
planting  is  decidedly  bad.  Trees  properly  planted 
need  no  staking.  The  fact  that  a tree  needs  staking 
is  a proof  that  it  was  not  properly  planted, 
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THE  CEYLON  TEA  FUND. 

MEETING  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEE. 

From  Mr.  A.  Philip,  Secretary  of  the  Planters' 
Association,  we  have  received  a copy  of  the  minutes 
of  a meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
“Ceylon  Tea  Fund’’  held  within  the  Local  Board 
Boom,  Nuwara  Eliya,  on  Friday,  the  12th  inst.,  at 
4 o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  There  were  present 
Messrs.  W.  Cross  Buchanan  (Dimbulla  and  Kandy), 
A.  E.  Wright  (Maskeliya),  A.  Melville  White' (Kandy 
and  Kelebokka),  Wm.  Forbes  Laurie  (Chairman, 
Dikoya  Association),  G.  M.  Ballardie  (Kandy)  and 
A.  Philip  (Secretary,  Planters’  Association  of  Ceylon, 
Kandy).  The  notice  calling  the  meeting  was  read. 
Mr.  Giles  F.  Walker  (Chairman,  Planters’  Association 
of  Ceylon)  having  to  leave  after  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Committee  owing  to  other  engagements,  Mr. 
Wm.  Forbes  Laurie  was  asked  to  take  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  a meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee 
held  at  Kandy  on  Thursday,  the  9th  day  of  .June  last, 
were  taken  as  read  and  were  confirmed. 

CHICAGO  SUBSCRIPTIONS  IN  THE  COLONIAL  TREASURY 
EXPENDITURE  AND  NEED  OF  FURTHER  SUPPORT. 
Letters  were  read  from  the  Colonial  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  submitted  the  following  memo,  show- 
ing all  the  balances  as  at  10th  August  in  the  banks 
on  account  of  the  “Chicago  Exhibition  Fund,”  and 
the  “Ceylon  Tea  Fund,”  also  abstract  of  collections 
on  account  the  Chicago  Exhibition  Fund  from  16th 
November  1891  to  10th  August  1892. 

ON  ACCOUNT  CHICAGO  EXHIBITION  FUND. 

N.O.B.C,  current  account  ...R6,562  75 

Do.  fixed  deposit  due  24th 

Sept.  1892  ...15,000  00 

National  Bank  of  India,  Limited  ...  1,563  94 

ON  ACCOUNT  CEYLON  TEA  FUND. 

N.O.B.O.  current  account  ...  9,205  61 

Do.  on  account  Chicago  exhi- 
bition ...  ...  7,500  00 

Fixed  deposit,  2nd  instal- 
ment dne  29th  June  1892. 

Do,  do.,  3rd  instalment  7,500  00 

due  11th  Sept.  1892 

Do.  do.,  half  additional  2,500  00 

grant  dne  11th  Sept  1892 
Bank  of  Madras,  current  account  ...  6,592  78 

Memo,  at  10th  August  1892. 

Abstract  of  collections  on  account  of  the  Chicago 
Exhibition  Fund  from  16th  November  1891  to  10th 
August  1892. 

Collected  vide  receipt  book  in  R.  c.  R.  c.  R.  c. 


Nov.  1891. 

764 

74 

Do 

do 

Dec.  „ . 

1,010 

00 

Do 

do 

Jan.  1892  . 

2,232 

00 

Do 

do 

Feb.  „ . 

10,322 

75 

Do 

do 

Mar.  „ . 

1,711 

77 

Do 

do 

April  „ . 

1,885 

00 

Do 

do 

May  ,,  . 

1,013 

87 

Do 

do 

June  ,,  . 

135 

00 

Do 

do 

July  „ .. 

670 

72 

Do 

do 

to  10th 

Aug 758  22  20,504  07 

1st  instalment  of  grant  received 
per  Ceylon  Tea  Fund  no  re- 
ceipt granted  . . . . . . 7,500  00  28,004  o7 

Subscriptions  to  P.  A.  paid  in  error 
Interest  per  Ceylon  Tea  Fund  Fxeil  Deposit 
N.  O.  B.  C.  112  50 
Per  current  account  N.O.B.C.  11-37 


Deduct  115,000  paid  Into  Government 


Deduct  per  Cheque  Book 


Deduct  paid  Planters’  Association  as  above 


In  Fixed  Deposit  in  New  O.  B.  C. 

In  current  account  in  New  O.  B.  C. 

In  current  account  National  Bank  of  India 


R23  126‘69 

E,  & O.  E.  Kaudy,  10th  August.  1892, 


15  00  15  00 


123  87  123  87 

28.142  94 
..  5,000  00 

23.142  94 
1 25 

23,141  69 
15  00 

23,120  69 
16,000-00 
6,562-75 
1,566-94 


It  was  resolved  That  in  reply  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary’s  letter  of  5th  August  copy  of  the  foregoing 
statements  submitted  by  the  Secretary  be  transmit- 
ted to  Government  for  its  information,  and  that  the 
Government  be  asked  if  it  will  be  prepared  to  receive 
as  security  the  6xed  and  deposit  receipts  therein 
referred  to,  and  in  the  meantime  to  continue  to  advance 
the  necessary  funds  required  for  the  Chicago  Exhibition." 

Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Mitchell. 

The  following  resolution  was  submitted  to  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Chairman  of  the  Planters’  Association 
at  nn  early  general  meeting  on  the  question  of  further 
expenditure  and  the  need  of  further  support  : — 
“ That  in  view  of  the  great  importance  not  only  to 
the  planting  interests,  but  to  the  colony  generally 
that  Ceylon  should  be  adequately  represented  at  the 
Chicago  Exhibition,  Government  be  requested  to  con- 
tinue the  present  railway  rates  upon  tea  for  a period 
of  eight  months  or  for  a longer  period  if  necessary 
from  the  1st  Ootober  next  (or  such  early  subsequent 
date  as  may  be  decided  upon  for  reducing  these  rates 
to  the  same  level  as  rates  upon  other  agricultural 
produce)  and  to  set  aside  the  amount  of  the  differ- 
ence for  this  period  between  the  old  and  new  rates 
as  a Planters’  contribution;  and  further  to  supple- 
ment this  contribution  by  the  grant  of  an  equal 
amount  from  the  General  Revenue.”  It  was  resolved; 
— “That  the  Resolution  has  the  approval  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  the  Ceylon  Tea  Fund.” 

FINANCIAL  POSITION  OF  THE  TEA  FUND. 

A statement  of  account  of  the  Tea  Fund  as  at  30th 
of  June  1892,  was  submitted  ; and  it  was  intimated 
that  since  the  1st  of  July  a further  sum  of  R8,117'5l 
had  been  collected  to  date.  It  was  resolved  : — “That 
the  statement  of  account  as  at  30th  of  June  1892' 
be  sent  fo  the  newspapers  for  publication.” 

Telegrams  and  letters  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Grinlinton 
were  read. 

A letter  was  read(froni  Mr.  Geo.  Hardie  regarding 
subscriptions  to  the  Chicago  Exhibition  from  the 
Kelani  Valley. 

A letter  from  Mr.  W.  Herbert  Jones  was  read.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  consideration  of  the  proposal 
be  deferred  till  Mr.  Grinlinton’s  arrival. 

A letter  from  Mr.  E.  S.  Grigson  was  read,  suggesting 
that  green  teas  made  in  Ceylon  should  be  repre- 
sented at  the  Chicago  Exhibition.  It  was  resolved  : 
— “ That  a copy  of  Mr.  Grigson’s  letter  be  forwarded 
to  Messrs.  Darley,  Bntler  & Co.  with  a request  that 
thev  will  kindly  take  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  as 
early  as  possible  the  samples  of  green  teas  asked  for.” 
CEYLON  TEA  IN  RUSSIA. 

Mr.  Wright  gavs  office  that  he  would  wish  the 
question  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  Russia  placed  on  the 
paper  for  next  meeting  of  the  Committee. 

TEA  FUND  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

A letter  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Harman  was  read.  It 
was  resolved  : — “ That  Mr.  Harman  be  thanked  for 
his  letter,  that  a copy  of  last  year’s  report  (1891) 
be  sent  to  him,  and  that  it  be  stated  that  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  hopes  that  Mr.  Harman  will  subscribe 
to  the  Tea  Fund.” 

Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  F.  H.  Christian,  Messrs. 
Cumherbateh  & Co.,  Me.  R.  S.  Duff  Tytler;  Mr.  T.  O. 
Anderson,  and  Mr.  O,  J.  Donald,  Agent,  Oriental  Bank 
Estates  Oompauy,  Limited.  It  was  resolved  : — “ That 
the  Secretary  do  reply  giving  the  figures  for  tho 
year  1891,  and  up  to  30th  June  1892." 

A letter  from  Mr.  James  Bett  was  read. 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  GERMANY. 

It  was  intimated  for  the  information  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  that  the  first  instalment  of  the 
conditional  grant  of  Ceylon  tea  to  Mr.  Schrader  for 
free  distribution  in  Germany  bad  been  daly  shipped 
and  paid  for,  and  the  second  instalment  would  be 
shipped  without  delay. 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  VIENNA. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Wm.  Martin  Leake,  Ceylon 
Association  in  Loudon,  forwarding  an  application  from 
Mr.  Channing  Eilaile  for  assistance  from  the  Tea 
Fund  in  pushing  the  sale  of  Ceylon  tea  iu  Vienna. 
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It  was  resolved: — “That  in  reply  Mr.  Leake  be  in- 
formed  that  for  the  present  the  Standing  Committee 
of  the  Tea  Fund  does  not  see  its  way  to  meeting 
Mr.  Eidaile’s  request.” 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Charles  Osswald  in- 
timating the  arrival  of  the  grant  of  500  lb.  of  Ceylon 
tea  for  free  distribution  in  Vienna.  It  was  resolved 
that  the  claim  be  paid. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  Imperial  Royal  Aus- 
trian Oommeroial  Museum,  Vienna.  It  was  re- 
solved:— “ That  the  claim  be  paid.” 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  SIERRA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Dunbar.  It 
was  resolved: — “That  the  Ceylon  Tea  Company  be 
requested  to  purchase  and  to  hold  at  Mr.  Dunbar’s  dis- 
posal 100  lb.  orange  pekoe  made  up  in  half  lb.  packets 
for  free  distribution  in  Sierra  County,  California.” 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  TASMANIA. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  George  Finlayson- 
The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Tea  Fund  then 
adjourned.  

THE  CEYLON  TEA  FUND  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  A.  PHILIP 


Dr. 
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41 

40 
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07 
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By  Balance  in  New  O.B.C.  at  31st  December 

1891  as  per  previous  statement  ...  6,685  36 

Subscriptions  reoeived  during  the  six  months 
ending  30th  June  1892  ...  ...  14,488  75 

,,  Chicago  Exhibition  special  subscription  ...  87  00 

„ Interest  from  Bank  ...  ...  63  34 


R21,324  45 

E.  & O.  E.  A.  Philip, 

Hony.  Treasurer,  Ceylon  Tea  Fund. 
Kandy,  30th  June  1892. 

VERIFICATION  MEMO  OF  ABSTRACTS  OF  COLLECTIONS 
TO  THE  CEYLON  TEA  FUND  FOR  THE  SIX  MONTHS 

ENDING  30TH  JUNE  1892.  R C. 


Bank  balance  at  31et  December  1891  as  per  pre- 
vi>  us  statement  ...  6,685  36 

Bank  Interest  ...  ...  63  34 

6,748  70 

Add  Chicago  Exhibition  special  subscription 

as  above  ...  ...  87  00 


E.  &O.E.  R21, 324,45 

A.  Philip,  Hony.  Treasurer,  Ceylon  Tea  Fund, 
Kandy,  30th  June  1892. 

NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 
Indian  Tea  in  Germany. — We  referred  last  week 
to  the  growth  of  the  demand  in  Germany  for  tea.  We 
now  learn  with  much  regret  that,  owing  to  the  break- 
down of  the  health  of  Mr.  Harington,  the  special 
commissioner  sent  to  Germany  by  the  Calcutta  Tea 
Association,  there  seems  alikelihood  that  the  work  com- 
menced there  with  some  vigour  by  Mr.  Bottcher.  of 
Hamburg,  in  conduction  with  Mr.  Harington,  will  come 
to  an  end.  Some  time  ago  it  became  very  evident  to 
those  who  were  cognizant  of  what  was  in  progress  there, 
that  unless  the  effort  was  supported  with  an  adequate 
sum  of  money,  to  be  spent  on  advertising  and  other 
initial  expenses,  little  real  progress  could  be  made.  If 
a moderate  sum,  say  £200  or  1300  a year,  were  even 
now  forthcoming,  the  business  could  probably  still  be 
carried  on  with  eventual  great  advantage  to  the  tea 
industry.  Private  individuals,  however,  like  Mr.  Har- 
rington himself,  or  Mr.  Buttcber,  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  to  keep  the 
ball  rolling,  knowing  that  some  years  must  necessarily 
elapse  before  money  so  spent  can  be  recovered  again, 
and  probably  many  years’  work  expended  before 
any  substantial  profit  can  be  realised  from  the 
enterprise.  Now  that  the  Calcutta  and  London 
associations  are  engaged  in  organising  a strong 
“fighting  fund”  for  such  purposes,  we  can  only 
hope  th-it  i hey  will  see  a way  to  subvention  this 
apparently  expiring  German  soheme  before  it  is 
too  late.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  exists, 
especially  in  North  Germany  (which,  moreover,  is 
also  the  high  road  into  Russia)  a manificient  open- 
ing for  Indian  as  well  as  Ceylon  teas,  but  money 
would  have  to  be  spent  freely  to  secure  it. 

Over  Production  of  Tea.— To  the  planters  both 
of  India  and  Ceylon — burdened  by  the  bugbear  of 
ever  increasing  production  and  the  resulting  con- 
tinuous fall  in  prices — there  was  a grain  of  com- 
fort in  some  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Ferguson,  of  the  Ceylon  Observer,  at  bis  lectnre 
this  week  before  the  members  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  pointed  out  : — 1.  That 
only  the  Sonth-Western  portion  of  Oeylon — say 
less  than  half  the  total  area  of  the  island — is  suit- 
able for  tea  planting.  2.  That  nearly  all  the  land 
suitable  for  cultivation  either  of  tea,  or,  indeed,  of 
other  products  also,  has  now  been  planted,  and 
that  consequently  it  is  improbable  that  we  shall 
see  any  further  large  extensions.  3.  That  expecta- 
tions are  sanguinely  expressed  that  before  long  the 
native  popu'ation  both  of  Ceylon  and  India  will 
see  the  advantage  of  drinking  a warm  ooncoction 
of  tea  in  preference  to  cold  water,  which  is,  in  tropi- 
cal climates,  so  frequently  a source  of  sickness. 

The  American  Tea  Market. — The  Northern 
Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  Canadian  Pacific,  and  Southern 
Pacifio  Railways  are  all  competing  with  the  idea  of 
diverting  the  China  tea  trade  from  the  Suez  Canal 
route.  Two  steam  lines  to  San  Francisco  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  and 
the  tea  once  landed  goes  over  that  system.  The 
Canadian  Pacifio  Railway  has  three  steamers  already 
engaged  in  the  trade,  while  the  Union  Pacific  has 
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chartered  three  steamers  to  load  tea  for  its  line  viA 
Portland,  and  is  delivering  the  tea  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  at  the  rate  of  If  cents  per  lb.  The  Northern 
Pacifio  has  hitherto  been  employing  sailing  veeses, 
but  this  year  the  company,  in  order  not  to  be  out- 
done by  its  competitors,  has  secured  six  steamers, 
three  of  which  are  running  between  Yokohoma  and 
Tacoma,  aud  delivering  tea  in  New  York  at  1£  cents 
per  lb.  These  liberal  tonnage  engagements  will,  it  is 
believed,  cut  into  the  Suez  Canal  traffic  with  New 
York  to  aconsiderable  extent. — H.  and  C. Mail,  July  29, 
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QUALITIES  OF  TEA : CEYLON  V.  CHINA. 

The  ever-increasing  partiality  for  Indian  and  Ceylon 
teas,  in  preference  to  China  growths,  displayed  by  the 
British  public,  appears  to  be  somewhat  of  a puzzle  to 
our  contemporary  the  American  Grocer ; but  then  in 
this  country  we  do  not  succeed  in  getting  that  deli- 
cious fragrance  out  of  China  tea  which  is  dwelt  upon 
so  eloquently  in  the  article  from  our  contemporary 
which  we  quoted  last  week.  Formosa  Oolongs,  we 
allow,  are  fragrant — the  best  of  them  used  to  be  a 
perfect  bouquet — but  preserve  us  from  the  average 
China  Congou  which  is  sent  to  America  1 Its  fra- 
grance usually  partakes  too  much  of  the  characteristics 
of  old  boots  or  newly-tarred  rope.  According  to  one 
of  our  leading  packers,  Ceylon  tea  “ recalls  the  deli- 
cious flavour  of  the  finest  Chinas  of  thirty  years  ago;” 
and  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  fine  Ceylons  have 
undoubtedly  both  flavour  and  fragrance.  Of  late, 
unfortunately,  fine  teas  have  been  conspicuously  scarce, 
and  producers  are  apparently  doing  their  best — by 
plucking  common  leaf  and  sacrificing  quality  to 
quautity — to  destroy  the  reputation  gained  by  the  island. 
As  far  as  we  know,  the  tastes  in  the  two  countries, 
Great  Britain  and  America,  are  exactly  opposite, 
the  average  Englishman  taking  his  tea,  like  his  beer, 
strong.  “ As  black  as  your  ’at  and  as  strong  as  ’Ercules” 
used  to  be  the  want ; but  as  the  art  of  making  tea 
has  become  better  appreciated,  so  the  average  cup  one 
can  buy  is  far  ahead  of  a few  years  since.  Not  very 
long  ago  a piece  of  soda  was  considered  a sine  qua  non 
in  the  pot.  What  would  our  American  friends  think  of 
that  resource  ? 

It  took  Borne  years,  though  not  many,  to  bring  the 
British  public  on  to  Indian  teas.  Ceylons  weDt  well 
from  the  first,  and  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
a comparatively  short  time  will  see  a complete  revul- 
sion in  American  taste.  Of  late  the  export  demand 
for  both  Indians  and  Ceylons  has  increased  enor- 
mously, and  it  is  expected  that  the  Chicago  Exhibition 
will  open  up  the  trade  in  an  immense  number  of  new 
quarters.  We  know  nothing  of  the  effect,  harmless  or 
otherwise,  on  the  constitution  ; but  we  do  know  that 
almost  anywhere  throughout  this  country  one  can  now 
walk  into  a restaurant  (always  excepting  railway  sta- 
tions) or  a cake  shop  and  get  served  with  a deoent  pot 
of  tea.  Not  often  could  that  be  obtained  in  the  good 
old  days  even  when  China  tea  was  at  its  best. 

Tea  drinkers  are  getting  more  and  more  educated,  and 
this  fact  will  prevent  China  tea  from  ever  coming  to  the 
fore  again.  We  have  never  heard  of  a solitary  instance 
of  anyone  who  has  onoe  been  converted  to  Ceylon  tea 
going  back  again  to  the  China  leaf,  and  many  grocers 
have  informed  us  that  they  are  very  soon  told  of  it  by 
their  customers  should  they  put  a sprinkling  too  much 
of  China  even  in  their  commonest  blends.—  Grocer's 
Gazette , July  16. 

♦ 

Bad  Tea  and  Coffee  at  the  Houses  of  the 
Upper  Classes  in  London. — “ Miss  Mantalini  ” 
writes  in  the  Pall  Mall  Budget  of  14th  July : — 

11  And  such  bad  tea,  too,”  as  the  Duchess  remarks 
in  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde’s  much-abused  success  at  the  St. 
James’s.  Speaking  with  “a  sad  sincerity”  (to  quote 
Emerson),  I eannot  fail  to  endorse  the  sentiments 
of  that  noble  lady.  Tea  at  fashionable  afternoons 
is  bad.  Bad  ? The  term,  like  the  infusion  it  attempts 
to  describe,  is  not  strong  enough — vile,  detestable, 
are  more  truly  descriptive  of  the  miserable  hot  fluid 
provided  at  so  many  houses  for  afternoon  callers. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  brew  is  generally 
left  to  servants,  and  servants  have  as  much  idea,  as 
a rule,  of  making  tea  as  a Zulu  of  making  corsets. 
Of  course,  there  are  honourable  exceptions,  but  they 
are  few  and  far  between.  After  dinner,  coffee  at  most 
houses  occupies  the  same  “ bad  eminence  ” as  after- 
noon tea,  and  yet  as  I write  I bethink  me  of  a 
modest  establishment  in  “Greater  London”  where 
the  coffee  used  is  sent  to  England  by  an  English 
official  at  Aden,  to  whom  it  is  presented  by  a native 
merchant — a house  where  it  is  roasted  and  ground 
as  required,  and  is  made  by  the  hostess  herself. 
Such  ooffee  is  indeed  a luxury. 


TEA  CULTIVATION. 

The  Planters  of  Wynaad  have  to  thank  you  for  tha 
attention  that  has  been  directed  to  their  district  by  the 
leaders  and  correspondence  in  your  columns,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  tea  cultivation  there,  which  you  have 
so  successfully  fostered. 

Tea  cultivation  is  now  beiDg  undertaken  on  a con- 
siderable scale,  but  there  are  still  many  men  of  authority 
who  are  doubtful  of  its  success. 

The  first  argument  used  is  that  the  production  of  tea 
has  increased  to  enormously  of  late  years,  principally 
iu  Ceylon,  ihat  there  is  no  hope  of  the  demand  increas- 
ing in  pioportion  with  the  supply  ; and  that  the  price 
of  tea  must  fall,  so  as  to  be  no  longer  remunerative  to 
the  producer. 

The  following  figures  are  quoted  as  the  average  prioe 
of  Ceylon  tea  during  the  past  eight  years,  and  the 
steady  fall  in  value  is  striking : — s.  d. 
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At  the  tame  time  exports  of  tea  from  Ceylon  have  in- 
creased in  an  enormous  ratio  : — 

lb. 
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46,901,554 

do 

do 

1891 

68,274,420 

and  these  figures  are  accepted  as  evidenoe  that  the 
cultivation  of  tea  is  being  overdone,  and  that  the  price 
must  oontinue  to  fall.  Bat  there  is  another  aspect 
of  the  matter.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  increase 
in  production  in  Ceylon,  and  a very  large  increase 
in  India,  the  stooks  of  tea  in  the  world  have  not 
materially  increased.  The  stronger  quality  and  cheaper 
cost  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  tea  has  driven  the  China 
tea  from  the  market  ; the  supply  of  China  tea  to  tha 
English  market  has  fallen  by  one  half. 

The  total  consumption  of  tea  in  the  world  is  about 
400  million  pounds  per  year,  of  which  China  used 
to  provide  about  300  million  pounds  yearly.  Of  this 
quantity  England  alone  consumes  two  hundred  mil- 
lion pounds  yearly,  and  the  consumption,  for  many 
years  past,  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  per 
cent,  yearly.  India  and  Ceylon  had  to  find  a market 
for  their  tea  in  competition  with  the  established 
China  trade,  and  to  do  this  they  had  to  foroe  China 
to  produce  less  tea  ; a great  decline  in  price  was  there- 
fore inevitable,  and  the  fall  that  has  occurred  in  the 
last  few  years  has  brought  the  price  below  China 
cost,  so  that  their  tea  must  be  sold  at  a loss  to 
the  China  grower,  or  to  the  China  merobant,  unless 
it  fetches  a better  price  than  average  Ceylon  and 
India  tea. 

The  force  of  circumstances  and  necessity  has  caused 
the  Ceylon  Tea  Planters  to  introduce  so  admirable 
a system  in  the  cultivation  of  their  estates,  and  so 
efficient,  and  yet  cheap  manufacture  of  their  tea, 
by  the  introduction  of  almost  perfect  and  automatia 
machinery,  and  the  most  oareful  study  of  economy 
in  every  detail,  that  their  tea  can  be  placed  on  the 
market  at  a cost  that  was  cousidered  impossible  in 
former  times.  Not  satisfied  with  having  established 
the  command  of  tbe  English  market,  the  Ceylon 
and  Indian  Planters  are  now  striving  to  open  markets 
for  their  wares  in  other  countries,  where  China  teas 
are  still  in  general  consumption.  America  and  Aus- 
tralia are  being  thoroughly  exploited,  and  efforts 
are  also  being  made  to  displaoe  China  tea  in  the 
Russian  markets.  It  is  a struggle  which  must  end 
in  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  already  the  great 
tea  trade  of  China  is  admittedly  doomed. 

Even  in  the  present  low  price  of  tea,  the  cultivation 
in  both  Ceylon  and  India  is  pajing  exceedingly  well, 
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Very  large  dividends  were  paid  even  last  year  by 
most  of  the  Tea  Companies. 

There  are  two  elements  of  success : high  quality 
or  large  quantity  of  produce.  The  strong  highly 
flavoured  teas  still  command  high  prices,  and  must 
oontinue  to  do  so,  as  the  supply  of  such  mast  be 
limited.  It  is  the  price  of  the  low  quality  tea,  which 
competes  with  ordinary  China  tea,  that  has  fallen  so 
much.  Quality,  as  has  been  ably  explained  by  “Rust'c" 
in  the  Ceylon  papers,  depends  not  only  on  scientific 
and  careful  manufacture,  but  also  on  elevation,  soil, 
high  jat  (which  means  the  nearest  approach  to  puro 
Assam),  and  especially  to  fine  plucking,  that  is  gather- 
ing from  the  tea  only  the  smallest  leaves,  and  not 
taking  the  leaves  which  are  made  into  the  Souohong 
and  CoDgou  marks. 

The  cost  of  plucking,  manufacture,  packing,  carriage, 
shipment,  freight,  and  home  charges,  is  about  the 
same  on  all  tea,  and  maybe  taken  at  from  4d  to  5d 
per  pound,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  cost  of  upkeep  and  cultivation  of  the  plantation 
may  be  taken  at  R40  per  acre,*  or  with  a yield  of 
6101b  made  tea  per  acre,  at  Id  per  lb;  320  lb  per 
acre,  the  cost  will  be  2d  per  lb;  160  1b  per  acre,  the 
cost  will  be  4d  per  lb.  Thus  at.  9d  per  lb,  average 
price  of  the  tea.  610  lb  per  acre  will  give  a profit  of 
£ 8 sterling  per  acre  ; 320  lb  per  acre  will  give  a profit 
of  £2  4s  per  acre  ; while  160  lb  per  acre,  w 11  only 
pay  the  cost  of  production,  and  it  can  only  be  very 
high'  quility,  from  fine  pluokiQg,  thnt  will  pay  at 
such  a small  yield  per  acre. 

The  above  figures  can  only  be  carried  out  on  an 
estate  of  not  less  than  300  acres,  thoroughly  cultivated., 
as  it  would  be  in  Ceylon,  kept  free  from  wee  Is,  and 
with  the  best  and  newest  machinery.  It  would  cost 
£20  per  acre,  or,  say,  £6,000  for  330  acres,  to  bring 
the  plantation  completely  into  full  bearing,  with 
buildings  and  machinery.  Applying  the  above  facts 
to  Wyuaad,  what  are  the  advantages  of  this  district  ? 
Acoentiug  the  principle  that  in  the  struggle  for  exis- 
tence it  is  only  the  fittest  that  will  survive,  with 
the  prospect  of  continued  extension  of  tea  cultivation 
notwithstanding  the  collapse  of  China,  yet  Wynaad 
will  have  special  advantages.  Although  there  is  still 
very  much  to  be  learnt,  yet  vast  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  last  few  years,  especially  in  Oeyloo,  in 
the  scientific  study  of  the  industry,  and  in  taking  np 
the  business  cow,  it  will  have  the  advantage  of 
Ceylon’s  experience  to  guide  and  warn  the  Planter. 
In  the  rush  to  open  tea  quickly  in  Ceylon,  sufficient 
regard  was  not  given  to  the  purity  of  the  6eed  ; when 
good  seed  could  not  at  once  be  obtained,  any  seed 
or  plants  availab'e  were  acoepted,  so  as  to  get  the 
fields  planted. 

In  Wynaad  there  is  now  a very  considerable  supply 
of  pure  Assam  sei  d.  There  is  probably  some  30 
acres  of  seed  bearrrs  available,  whose  pedigree  can 
be  traced  back  sixty  years;  when  the  seed  was  brought 
from  Aesam  by  the  then  Collector  of  Salem.  And  as 
these  Assam  plants  bear  no  seed  until  they  are  over 
five  years  old,  it  is  of  the  utmost  advantage  having 
suoh  a supply  of  good  seed  to  start  on.  The  great 
importance  of  this  high  jat  tea  in  opening  a planta- 
tion is  now  generally  admitted ; the  produce  per 
acre  is  very  much  larger  than  from  China  and  hybrid 
plants  and  the  quality  is  also  very  much  stronger  and 
more  valuable. 

So  fully  is  this  recognised  in  the  North  of  India  that 
whole  gardens  which  had  been  planted  with  inferior 
tea  have  been  gradually  uprooted  and  replanted 
with  the  purest  Assam.  In  Ceylon  at  the  present 
time  more  than  one  plantation  of  pure  jat  tea  is  reserved 
for  seed  bearirig,  so  great  is  the  demand  for  good  seed 
there  now.  One  estate,  the  original  seed  of  which  was 
collected  by  its  proprietor  from  wild  indigenous  Assam 
plants  in  the  forest,  has  been  a source  of  large  profit 
to  its  owner,  without  manufacturing  any  leaf.  The 
experience  so  far  obtained  in  Wyuaad  goes  to  show 
that  the  production  per  acre  is  very  large,  and  that 
the  quality  of  the  tea  made  from  these  high  jat  plants 
is  exceptionally  good. 

' * Deolaied  by  a subsequent  writer  to  be  impossible,— 
Ed.  2.A. 


There  is  a large  area  of  good  land  available  here 
(Wynaad)  not  in  a wild  district,  bnt  in  opened  country, 
with  a really  splendid  main  road,  and  good  minor 
communications.  Bazaars,  hospitals,  magistracy,  ard 
police  are  established,  as  weli  as  post  and  telegraph, 
and  it  lies  in  the  midst  of  populous  districts,  where 
ample  labour  is  available,  and  where  the  cost  of 
labour  is  some  30  per  cent  less  than  in  Ceylon.  It 
is  this  vicinity  to  their  own  villages  that  has  made 
the  labour  in  Wynaad,  hitherto,  irregular;  being 
able  to  reach  their  homes  quickly  make  the  occasion 
of  a native  festival  the  excuse  for  a general  exodus, 
and  it  is  probable  that  for  the  permanent  labour 
which  is  necessary,  a considerable  increase  in  the  rate 
of  pay  will  be  required,  to  obtain  men  from  more 
dis  ant  district?. 

Wynaad  lias,  unfortuuately,  an  evil  name  in  the 
London  money  mark  t.  So  much  cspi'al  was  col- 
lected and  squandered  in  the  gold  mania  of  a pre- 
vious decade  that  it  is  though^  that  no  good  thiDg 
can  come  out  of  it. 

But  this  prejudice  is  being  gradually  overoome, 
and  we  may  hope  to  see  the  district  rise  again, 
before  long,  to  something  of  its  former  success. 
New  blood  and  new  capital  will  agiin  flow  in,  to 
the  enoonragement  of  the  old  Piauters  who  have 
survived  the  many  vicissitudes  of  ifce  past,  and  of 
whom  the  planting  oommuuity  of  Wyuaad  mostly  con- 
sists, among  whom  is  Senex. 

— Madras  Times. 

♦ 

NOTES  FROM  OUR  LONDON  LETTER. 

London,  July  29. 

THE  TWO  PUBLIC  OCCASIONS 

to  which  my  last  letter  made  reference  came  off  duriDg 
the  present  week  on  Monday  last.  The  first  of  these, 
the  reading  by  Mr.  John  Ferguson  of  a paper  on  “The 
Production  and  Consumption  of  Tea,  Coffee,  Cacao, 
(Cocoa),  Cinobona,  Coconuts  and  Oil,  and  Cinnamon, 
with  reference  to 

TROPICAL  AGRICULTURE  IN  CEYLON," 

before  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  took 
place  at  the  Chamber’s  rooms  in  Eastoheap  at 
2 p.m.  on  the  day  referred  to  above.  Unfortu- 
nately thi3  paper  has  not  as  yet  been  printed,  and 
pressure  of  time  has  prevented  him,  Mr.  Ferguson 
tells  me,  from  preparing  a copy  of  it  to  send  you. 
So  he  has  suggested  I should  forward  you  such 
notes  of  his  paper  as  it  was  possible  for  me  to 
take  duriDg  its  reading.  The  room— a large  one — 
was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  many  atten- 
dante,  who  inoluded  a number  of  the  leading 
London  merchants,  being  unable  to  find  seats. 
Sir  Arthur  Birch  presided,  and  amoDg  those  present 
were  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  Sir  G.  W.  B.  Campbell, 
Mr.  D.  Morris  (of  Kew  Gardens),  and  Messrs. 
Epps,  J.  Whittall,  Grinlinton,  Robert  Wales,  W.  J. 
Thompson,  J.  Chambers,  Charles  Shand,  W.  M. 
Leake,  J.  Haddon,  John  Capper  and  John  Anderson. 

The  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Chamber,  whose 
name  is  not  known  to  me,  briefly  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings. He  referred  to  visits  paid  by  him  to  Ceylon 
and  to  his  having  on  these  oooasions  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  lecturer  and  of  his  venerable 
uncle,  both  of  whom,  as  journalists  and  writers, 
had  done  so  much  to  bring  the  subject  of  tropical 
| agriculture  prominently  before  the  public.  He 
begged  to  propose  that  Sir  Arthur  Birch,  whose 
name  had  been  before  associated  with  Ceylon, 
should  take  the  chair.  Most  of  those  present,  he 
thought,  must  know  a great  deal  about  Ceylon, 
but  doubtless  Mr.  Ferguson  would  be  able  to  ex- 
tend their  knowledge  of  it  most  usefully  and 
pleasantly. 

Sir  Arthur  Birch,  on  taking  the  ohair,  said  he 
had  known  Mr.  Ferguson  for  many  years,  and  that 
the  subjeot  to  be  treated  of  in  the  paper  that 
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gentlemen  was  about  to  read  to  them  could  not  ! 
be  in  better  bands. 

Mr.  Ferguson  remarked  that  he  was  afraid  a 1 
paper  which  must  deal  so  largely  with  statistics  j 
could  hardly  be  made  a pleasant  one,  but  he  had 
confined  any  detail  of  figures  to  an  appendix,  and 
would  not  weary  his  audience  by  reading  them. 
He  proceeded  to  review  the  conditions  under 
which  agriculture,  and  especially  planting  agri- 
culture, was  carried  on  in  Ceylon,  stating  that 
one  great  advantage  included  among  them  was 
an  unstinted  supply  of  cheap  labour  from  India. 
This  was  now  being  largely  supplemented 
by  resident  native  labour,  now  becoming 
habituated  to  labour  on  the  estates.  The  leoturer 
next  acknowledged  the  great  indebtedness  of  Ceylon 
and  other  oolonies  to  the  authorities  at  K~w.  Ha 
mentioned  the  diversity  of  training  required  to  make 

A THOROUGH  CEYLON  PL  INTER. 

Among  other  requirements  he  said  he  must  become 
partly  an  engineer,  60  many  were  the  constructive  and 
meohanical  works  he  had  to  supervise.  He  must  alBO 
learn  to  speak  the  native  language,  colloquially,  and 
become  an  expert  in  every  department  of  tropical  agri- 
culture. It  was  no  wonder  that,  with  suoh  a training 
as  this,  an  experienced  Ceylon  planter  held  a pass- 
port for  employment  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
After  the  oollapse  of  the  ooffee  industry  about  300 
planters  left  the  island  to  seek  a livelihood  else- 
where. They  found  this  in  Trinidad,  the  Straits, 
Borneo,  Jamaioa,  Grenada,  California,  New  Guinea 
and  elsewhere  ; while  but  recently  two  most  ex- 
perienced Ceylon  planters  had  been  engaged  in 
reporting  on  the  capabilities  of  the  country  around 
the  ranges  of  the  Andes  for  various  forms  of 
tropioal  planting  cultivation.  He  might  instance 
how  highly  Ceylon  experience  was  valued  by  planters 
everywhere  by  citing  a story  told  him  by  a long  settled 
West  Indian  planter.  This  person  mentioned  hav- 
ing asked  a Ceylon  man  how  far  he  thought 
caoao  was  suited  to  a particular  island.  The  reply 
was  that  he  feared  wide  hybridiziDg,  whereupon 
the  questioner  remarked: — “Ah  ! from  your  answer 
I can  recognize  the  locality  of  your  training. 
Such  a remark  I should  never  have  heard  from  a 
West  Indian.”  Mr.  Ferguson  proceeded  to  admit 
that  many  products  had  been  tried  in  Ceylon 
whioh  had  not  answered  expectations  : 

THEIR  PRESENT  CULTIVATIONS 

were  " the  survival  of  the  fittest.”  He 
might  mention,  he  Baid,  tobacoo  as  a particu- 
lar instance  of  suoh  failure.  Although  this  was 
largely  grown,  it  had  become  evident  that  its 
regular  cultivation  by  Europeans  could  not  be 
profitably  pursued.  Cotton,  also,  had  not  been  a 
sucoess,  and  sugar,  which  had  been  tried  many 
years  ago,  had  had  to  be  entirely  given  up.  The 
island  seemed  to  be  but  suited  to  spices  and  tea. 
Proceeding  to  deal  with  existing  forms  of  pro- 
duction seriatim,  Mr.  Ferguson  referred  first  to 

CINNAMON, 

reviewing  the  earlier  endeavours  made  by  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutoh  to  regularly  culti- 
vate it.  He  stated  that  the  cinnamon  was  among 
the  indigenous  growths  of  the  island,  and  that 
inland  the  forests  contained  large  trees  of  it.  It 
had  always  been  a valuable  island  product,  the 
BomaDs  in  the  time  of  Nero  having  paid  as  much 
as  £8  per  pound  for  this  Ceylon  spice.  He  was 
sorry  to  say  that  the  present  prioes  hardly  paid 
expenses  of  cultivation  and  preparation.  This  was 
greatly  the  fault  of  the  Ceylon  cultivators,  who  had 
flooded  the  market  with  enormous  quantities  of 
chips. 


PEPPER, 

was  the  next  item  dealt  with,  the  lecturer 
observing  that  this  had  been  an  ear'y  cultiva- 
tion of  the  island,  and  it  had  obtained  celebrity 
as  early  as  1602.  The  Dutoh  had  given  great 
attention  to  it.  As  to 

CARDAMOMS, 

or  grains  of  Paradise,  Mr.  Ferguson  said  that  they 
were  now  an  article  of  large  export,  as  they  had  been 
indeed,  some  oenturies  back,  although  afterward, 
comparatively  abandoned  until  of  late  year.  The 
failure  of  coffee  compelled  the  planters  to  seek 
for  new  industries,  and  oardamoms  had  largely 
and  profitably  engaged  them.  There  are  about 
5,000  aores  now  under  cultivation  with  this 
produot.  Speaking  of 

CINCHONA, 

it  was  remarked  that  this  artiole  furnished 
probably  one  of  the  most  striking  instances 
of  fluctuation  that  could  be  quoted.  These 
had  been  without  precedent  in  the  whole 
history  of  trade.  Its  cultivation  had  afforded 
no  gain  to  Ceylon.  Kew  had  sent  the  first 
seeds  to  the  island  in  1863  or  1864.  The  trees 
had  first  been  planted  either  for  ornamental  or 
thade  purposes,  but  eventually  no  estate  was  to 
be  found  without  large  numbers  of  them.  The 
highest  prioe  for  the  bark  was  reached  in  1880, 
sinoe  when  it  had  diminished  so  rapidly  that 
the  bark  had  become  scarcely  worth  the  cost  of 
collecting.  Mr.  Ferguson  thought  there  might  be 
a great  future  for 

INDIARUBBER 

in  the  colony.  The  demand  for  the  gum  was  large 
and  increasing,  while  the  supply  was  falling  off. 
Parb,  now  exports  about  17,000  tons  per 
annum  and  obtains  between  £3C0  and  £400 
per  ton  for  it.  Attempts  to  cultivate  the  vine 
in  Ceylon  were  made  some  twelve  years  back.  The 
production  sold  well,  and  the  vines  were  rich  in  yield, 
but  the  lush  for  tea,  and  the  age  required  to  make 
the  vines  profitable,  had  nearly  stopped  their 
cultivation.  There  are  now  about  400  acres  under 
its  growth.  Probably  the  great  demand  and  the  high 
prioe  now  obtainable  would  resuscitate  this  as  a 
planting  industry,  and  in  suoh  a connection  further 
items,  such  as  gambier  and  the  kola  nut,  might 
be  cited  as  offering  inducement  for  trial  by  Ceylon 
planters.  Mr.  Ferguson  assigned  a high  importance 
to  the  cultivation  of 

THE  COCONUT. 

He  said  that  there  were  1,000  known  varieties  of 
the  palm  family,  but  only  25  of  these  were  to  be 
found  in  Ceylon.  Several  of  these  were  of  vast 
importance  as  local  food  suppliers,  but  com- 
mercially little  notice  need  be  taken  of  any  of 
them  save  the  coconut.  This,  in  th9  form  of 
coppera  and  desiccated  coconut  and  as  oil,  was 
now  a very  large  artiole  of  export,  statistics  as 
to  which  would  be  found  in  the  appendix.  With 
reference  to 

CACAO 

Mr.  Ferguson  informed  his  hearers  that  this 
had  first  been  introduced  by  the  Dutoh. 
Systematic  planting  by  the  English  had  been 
begun  in  1872.  It  was  an  exceedingly  trouble- 
some product  to  grow  until  the  plant  has 
attained  some  ten  years  of  age.  The  demand  for 
coooa  was  fully  up  to  if  not  in  excess  of  the  supply, 
and  Mr.  Ferguson  contrasted  the  cultivation  and 
preparation  as  pursued  in  Ceylon  with  the_  forms 
of  both  praotised  in  the  West  India  islands, 
asserting  that  Ceylon  coooa  held  the  pre-eminence 
in  all  European  markets.  His  striotures  on  tha 
West  Indian  practice  with  regard  to  this  article 
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evoked  a good  deal  of  defensive  oomment  during 
the  after  discussion  of  the  paper.  Turning  next  to 

COFFEE, 

the  leoturer  traced  the  history  of  its  cultivation  up  to 
1877,  when  the  export  of  the  berry  bad  risen  to 
30,000  cwt.  in  excess  of  the  round  million.  Here- 
marked  upon  the  woful  change  brought  about  by  the 
leaf-disease  as  evidenced  by  presenc  statistics.  Dr. 
Thwaites  of  Peradeniya  Mr.  Ferguson  asserted  to  have 
been  the  one  authority  who  first  predicted  the  fear- 
ful results  to  this  pest  when  it  first  became  observable. 
Upon  these  results,  he  said,  he  need  not  now 
dwell.  The  high  prices  now  obtainable  for  the 
small  amount  of  coffee  Ceylon  yet  exported 
might  and  should  lead  the  planters  of  the  island 
to  open  up  fresh  fields  in  other  countries. 
Ceylon  men  had  brought  the  preparation  of  the 
coffee  berry  up  to  a wonderful  pitch  of  excellence, 
as  indeed  they  had  done  with  reference  to  every 
form  of  cultivation  they  had  undertaken,  It  was 
not  only  in  Ceylon  that  coffee  had  suffered  from 
the  devastating  disease.  Every  Eastern  coffee- 
growing  country  had  similarly  suffered,  and  it 
was  only  a few  districts  in  Mysore  in  India  that  had 
apparently  escaped  its  ravages.  Liberian  coffee 
grown  in  Ceylon  had  not  borne  the  effects  better 
than  the  older  form,  but  Mr.  Ferguson  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  cultivation  of  this  description 
might  yet  be  profitably  extended  in  Ceylon. 

TEA, 

“ Finally,"  Mr.  Ferguson  observed,  “ we  come 
to  Tea."  This  must  now  be  regarded  as  the 
staple  product  of  the  island,  and  every  confidence 
might  be  felt  in  its  permanenoe.  The  earlier 
attempts  at  this  cultivation  were  noticed  by  the 
leoturer,  who  Eaid  that  Mr.  W.  M.  Leake  had 
been  the  first  to  introduce  the  tea  seed  from 
Assam  and  to  enter  on  the  cultivation  on  a large 
soale.  Some  of  the  leading  statistics  evidencing 
the  rapid  strides  made  with  it  were  next 
read,  it  being  then  remarked  that  the  warm, 
moist  olimate  of  Ceylon  was  especially  suited 
to  this  form  of  growth.  There  was  also  an 
unlimited  supply  of  cheap  labour  available,  and 
this  was  a prime  factor  towards  success.  Another 
more  important  factor  was  the  introduction  and 
use  of  most  efficient  machinery  for  the  preparation 
of  the  leaf.  The  existing  factory  arrangements 
for  dealing  with  this  seemed  to  be  as  perfect  as 
they  could  be.  As  for  future  extension,  the 
planting  area  may  be  enlarged  EucceBsfully  if 
remunerative  prices  can  be  obtained.  Experiments 
involving  a large  cost  had  been  oarried  out  both 
in  India  and  Ceylon,  and  to  those  no  doubt  was 
owiDg  much  of  the  sucoess,  which  had  been 
attained  in  both  countries.  The  drinking  of  tea 
had  become  a wide-world  habit.  It  had  been 
observed  that  nothing  was  so  fatal  as  the  drinking 
of  cold  water.  The  Chinese  would  never  do  this, 
and  it  was  to  their  praotice  of  tea  drinking  that 
had  been  assigned  the  comparative  immunity 
among  them  from  cholera.  The  future  of  the  tea 
industry  in  Ceylon  must  be  largely  dependent 
upon  the  opening  up  of  new  markets.  Mr.  Ferguson 
said  he  was  glad  to  see  among  his  audience  the 
Commission  appointed  by  Ceylon  to  represent 
it  at  the  forthcoming  Chicago  Exhibition. 
He  regarded  America  as  a most  promising 
field  for  the  future  enlarged  disposal  of 
their  tea.  Much  had  already  been  done  towards 
seouring  this,  and  their  representation  at  Chioago 
would  oertainly  have  a muoh-to-be-desired  effect. 
Concluding,  the  lecturer  said  ho  bad  ventured  to 
take  up  a very  wide  subject,  scarcely  to  be  effi- 
ciently treated  within  the  limit  of  time  at  his 
disposal.  There  was  still  ample  room  in  Ceylon 


for  experiment  and  action  with  regard  to  the 
cultivation  of 

NEW  PRODUCTS, 

Much,  for  instance,  might  be  done  with  fibre  plants 
and  other  growths.  Timber,  of  which  the  island 
possessed  a large  and  valuable  supply,  should  in 
the  future  prove  remunerative,  and  the  opening  up 
of  the  Northern  Province  by  railway  would  largely 
aid  as  to  this. 

THE  PLUMBAGO  AND  GEM  INDUSTRIES 

of  the  island  would,  he  hoped,  receive  further 
development  ere  long.  Capital  might  safely  be 
invested  in  them.  Surely,  Mr.  Ferguson  concluded,  it 
would  be  better  to  invest  British  capital  in  a British 
colony  than  to  sink  it,  as  had  been  done,  in  the  Re- 
public of  South  America. 

Sir  Arthur  Biroh  then  called  upon  your  Com- 
missioner for  Chioago  to  open 

THE  DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Grinlinton  eaid  he  had  not  expected  to  be 
called  upon  to  speak.  What  he  could  find  to  say 
would  ooly  have  to  be  repeated  within  a very  few 
minutes  in  another  place.  His  late  mission  to 
America  had  resulted  in  very  complete  sucoess. 
The  American  Ceylon  Tea  Company  had  done 
its  best  to  advertise  Ceylon  tea,  and  had  ably 
prepared  the  way  for  a fuller  development  as 
the  result  of  what  he  hoped  would  be  done  at 
the  Chicago  Exhibition.  But  more  than  that 
Company  had  been  able  to  do  was  yet  required. 
“ You  must  put  your  hands  in  your  pockets,"  said 
the  speaker,  “ if  you  wish  to  achieve  all  you 
want.”  An  enormous  quantity  of  tea  was  drunk  in 
America,  but  it  was  vile  stuff,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  ohange  ideas  when  once  established.  There 
were  great  ignorance  as  to  Ceylon  in  Amerioa. 
Many  people  there  did  not  even  know  where  the 
island  was,  several  he  had  met  believing  it  to  be 
situate  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  Mr.  Grinlinton 
said  it  would  require  all  our  energy  and  all  our 
skill  to  place  Ceylon  teas  on  the  American  market. 
The  Americans  at  the  first  taste  preferred  their 
China  and  Japan  teas  to  those  of  Ceylon.  He  had 
been  very  successful  in  obtaining  sites  for  Ceylon 
from  the  authorities  at  Chicago,  and  exceptionally 
favourable  terms  had  been  granted  for  the  sale  of 
its  teas  in  kiosks.  Mr.  Grinlinton  concluded  to 
the  effect  that  “if  you  want  the  Americans  to 
drink  your  teas,  you  must  prove  your  desire  that  they 
should  do  so  by  putting  your  hands  in  your  pockets." 

Sir  Arthur  Birch  nextoalled  upon  Mr.  D.  Morris, 
who  said  that  he  could  add  little  to  what  Mr. 
Ferguson  had  so  admirably  placed  before  them. 
That  gentleman’s  numerous  publications  on  tropical 
agriculture,  with  which  his  venerable  and  worthy 
uncle  was  associated,  had  been  invaluable  through- 
out the  world.  He  thought  the  Ceylon  planters,  of 
whom  he  had  the  highest  opinion  in  every  respect, 
had  one  fault.  They  had  too  much  energy,  and 
rushed  everything  they  undertook.  They  spoiled 
matters  by 

GLUTTING  THE  MARKETS. 

For  instanoe,  annattowas  a product  but  little  in  U6e 
and  until  lately  small  quantities  only  came  to  hand. 
But  the  other  day,  comparatively,  a Ceylon  planter 
took  up  this  cultivation,  and  a trader  refused 
offers  from  ordinary  sources,  because,  he  said,*  all 
our  wants  have  already  been  met  frem  Ceylon." 
It  was  time  the  Ceylon  planters  passed  a self- 
denying  ordinance.  Perhaps  it  was  hard  to  expect 
this  of  them,  but  oertainly  it  was  required.  Let 
them  do  as  much  as  they  could  with  indiarubber. 
They  could  scarcely  go  beyond  the  demand  which 
was  arising,  and  that  must  develop  almost  with- 
out limitation.  If  the  Ceylon  planters  could  meet 
this  with  a Bupply  of  good  quality  they  would 
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deserve  all  praise.  He  oould  not  see,  Mr.  Morris 
continued,  why  the  Europeans  did  not  go  in  for 

.BICE  CULTIVATION  IN  CEYLON. 

There  was  nothing  to  prevent  it.  In  Carolina  the 
white  planters  of  this  were  most  successful.  The 
C-eylon  planters  had  done  much  with  caeao,  and  their 
production  of  this  was  the  best  that  came  into 
the  market  but  if  Ceylon  went  on  increasing 
its  supply  of  this,  the  West  India  islands  would 
suffer  dreadfully.  He  hoped  nothing  would  cause 
tea  to  fail.  When  in  Ceylon  ha  had  observed 
that  the  coffee  had  been  enormously  pruned  and 
forced  by  stimulating  manure.  This  he  deemed  to 
be  hurtful  to  the  permanence  of  the  plant,  and 
if  the  same  course  was  pursued  with  tea  it  might 
be  followed  by  the  same  result.  “You  cannot  go 
on  for  ever  in  the  same  way  with  any  form  of 
plant  cultivation.”  The  authorities  at  Kew  were 
most  desirous  to  help  all  institutions  throughout 
the  world.  The  late  Dr.  Thwaites  had  had  much 
to  do  with  starting  both  oinchona  and  tea.  Mr. 
Ferguson  had  alluded  to 

THE  LATE  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  ANDES. 

But  wjiy,  he  would  ask,  should  we  go  into 
foreign  countries  to  find  land  suited  for  coffee 
when  we  possessed  any  amount  of  such  land 
within  our  own  possessions?  He  oould  tell  them 
of  land  in  British  Honduras  admirably  suited  for 
this,  where  there  was  an  abundance  of  labour.  It 
was  the  finest  land  in  the  world  for  coffee.  In 
Dominica  ooffee  had  died  out,  but  there  was  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  successfully  reculti- 
vated there.  Thirty  to  forty  thousand  aores  were 
ready  and  available  in  that  island,  and  they  had 
never  had  any  leaf-disease  in  the  West  India 
islands.  He  begged  to  thank  Mr.  Ferguson  for 
the  compliments  that  gentleman  had  paid  to  the 
authorities  at  Kew. 

Sir  Arthur  Gordon  said  that  as  he  had  to  attend 
another  meeting  his  remarks  must  be  brief.  He 
thanked  Mr.  Ferguson  for  his  very  interesting 
paper.  He  had  no  remarks  to  offer  that  would 
be  worth  hearing,  but  he  had  been  struck  with 
two  points  in  the  paper  read.  In  the  first 
place — what  a splendid  example  Ceylon  offered  of 
British  obstinacy,  of  Britons  who  do  not  know 
when  they  are  beaten  ! As  to  the  seoond  point 
he  was  strongly  reminded  of  the  unwisdom  of 
paving  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket.  There  was 
hlenty  of  room  in  Ceylon  for  further  trial.  Ho 
thought  hardly  enough  had  been  said  by  Mr. 
Ferguson  as  to  coconut  cultivation.  To  his  mind 
it  was  a most  stable  industry.  He  was  naturally 
interested  in  Ceylon  as  an  old  Governor,  but  for 
the  same  reason  he  had  sympathy  with  the 
planters  of  the  West  Indies,  and  he  thought  Mr. 
Ferguson  had  hardly  done  justioe  to  the  planters 
of  those  oolonies.  Both  they  and  those  of  Ceylon 
were  in  a friendly  rivalry,  but  neither  one  nor  the 
other  of  them  should  abuse  each  other. 


DR.  KIRTLKAR  ON  THE  VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM. 

The  fourth  public  lecture  of  the  season  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Dnyan  Prasarak  Mandali  was  delivered 
at  the  Framjee  Cowasjee  Institute,  Mr.  K.  R. 
Kama,  president  of  the  Society,  being  in  the  chair. 
The  subject  selected  for  the  evening  was  “Reproduc- 
tion in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  ” and  the  learned 
lecturer,  Surgeon-Major  K.  R.  Kirtikar,  handled  his 
subject  in  such  a popular  and  interesting  manner 
that  the  discourse  was  listened  to  with  marked  at- 
tention throughout.  Dr.  Kirtikar  commenced  his 
address  as  follows  : — 

“ Reproduction  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  a 


general  rule  occurs  by  means  of  seeds,  which  are  the 
product  of  the  fertilization  of  the  ovule — a part  of 
the  female  element  of  a complete  tower — by  the 
discharge  of  pollen  from  the  male  element  known  as 
stamens.  The  vegetable  kingdom  differs  from  the 
animal  kingdom  in  its  method  of  reproduction  in 
this— that,  whereas  animals  are  born  direct  from  the 
parent  in  the  shape  of  eggs,  or  actually  formed 
beings,  in  the  vegetable  world,  on  the  other  hand 
the  seed  of  a plant  has  to  be  sown  in  the  ground 
or  other  suitable  material,  before  a new  plant  comes 
into  existence.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule.  Flowers  are  generally  the  organs  of  reproduc- 
tion. It  is  in  them  and  through  them  that  the  seed 
is  formed.  There  are  some  plants,  however,  which 
are  flowerless,  such  as  fungi,  lichens,  mosses,  ferns, 
&c.  In  them  innumerable  spires  are  formed  instead 
of  what  we  usually  understand  as  “seeds.”  These 
spires  reproduce  the  parent-plant.  It  is  not  that  all 
spires  perform  the  work  of  reproduction.  If  they  did 
so,  one  single  fungus,  say,  a puffball,  will  reproduce 
so  many  of  its  kind,  as  to  cover  a whole  country 
within  a very  short  space  of  time.  Even  among 
flowering  plants,  such  as  the  potato,  the  seed  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  producing  new  plants.  The 
little  “ eyes  on  the  tubes  of  the  potato  represent 
the  buds  of  the  future  plant.  A potato  cut  into 
pieces,  with  each  piece  out  carrying  on  it  an  eye, 
will  be  enough  to  give  a new  plant  complete  in  all 
respects,  which  will  befit  in  every  way  to  bear  fresh 
potatoes.  Thus  the  growth  of  the  potato  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  seed.  Similarly  in  the  arum-order,  repro- 
duction takes  place  from  its  tuberous  roots,  as  in 
Sooran  and  Aloo  as  also  in  Karinda , Bataloo,  Kanaqi, 
though  they  bear  flowers,  and  ofteu  showy,  ones  too. 
The  tuberous  roots  throw  up  new  shoots  of  the 
future  plant,  which  as  it  grows,  absorbs  the  tuber, 
and  when  it  has  completed  its  growth  by  drawing 
its  nourishment  from  the  substance  of  the  tubers, 
it  throws  out  afresh  tuber,  which  proves  the  repro- 
ducer of  the  future  plant.  And  so  the  process  goes 
on  from  year  to  year,  or  season  to  season.  The 
Ananas  (pineapple)  in  same  way  requires  no  seed 
to  reproduce  its  kind.  The  tuft  of  leaves,  which 
graces  its  top,  if  planted,  gives  a fresh  plant,  capable 
of  producing  a perfect  ananas  popularly  known  as 
its  fruit.  Plants  produced  in  this  way  are,  however, 
limited  in  number — thus,  for  instance,  from  one 
tuber  of  Soovan  or  Aloo,  you  can  get  only  one  plant 
at  a time,  two  or  at  the  most  three  ; but  from  one 
flowering  plant  which  bears  seeds  several  plants  can 
be  obtained  at  a time.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
fruits  are  produced,  for  instance,  by  the  Wanda , 
which  is  so  prolific  that  it  is  known  to  bear  on  a 
single  tree  as  many  as  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
thousand  seeds  every  year.  Linnaes  has  calculated 
that  a single  tobacco  plant  is  capable  of  throwing 
out  forty  thousand  seeds.  Ray  calculated  on  one 
occasion  as  many  as  thirty-two  thousand  seeds  off  a 
fruit-bearing  branch  of  poppy.  Were  all  these  seeds 
to  perform  the  work  of  reproducing  plants,  they 
would  within  a short  space  of  time  cover  the  whole 
earth  with  nothing  but  vegetation,  and  man)  and 
other  animals  will  have  hardly  an  inch  of  ground 
to  move.  Generally  speaking  the  male  and  female 
organs  of  reproduction  are  to  be  found  in  one  and 
the  same  flower,  or  separately  on  one  and  the  same 
tree ; or  the  male  and  the  female  organs  may  exist 
on  separate  trees  of  the  same  kind,  far  apart  from 
each  other.  Darwin  has  enunciated  the  doctrine  that 
the  seed  produced  from  the  male  and  female  elements 
of  the  same  flower  is  weakly,  and  generates  in  time ; the 
seed  produced  from  the  female  flower  of  one  tree, 
and  the  male  of  another  similar  tree  is  healthier, 
more  vigorous,  and  better  able  to  perfrom  the 
function  of  reproduction.  From  this,  however,  it 
must  not  be  supposed,  that  equally  vigorous,  substan- 
tial, and  useful  seed  is  always  incapable  of  being  pro- 
duced by  the  former  process,  or  that  the  plants  of  such 
seeds  as  is  obtained  by  cross-fertilization  is  ahvai/s 
or  infallibly  capable  of  producing  a plant  of  the  best 
kind,  or  that  for  the  purposes  of  producing  a plant 
of  the  kind,  cross-fertilization  is  absolutely  necessary. 
For  the  researches  of  Sacks  have  amply  incontestibly 
shown  that  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  generations 
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plants  have  reproduced  themselves  vigorously  without 
the  intervention  of  flowers,  and  have  never  shown 
the  slightest  trace  of  degeneration,  although  they  have 
followed  from  time  immemorial  this  process  of  re- 
production. The  potato  is  the  best  illustration  of  it ; 
so  is  the  Ananas.  It  is  true,  however,  that  cross- 
fertilization when  possible  has  produced  much  va- 
riety in  flowers  as  regards  their  colour,  form,  fragrance, 
and  fruit.  Plants,  again,  are  reproduced  from  “ cut- 
tings ” and  “buddings,”  such  as  in  the  cultivation 
of  roses.  They  are  also  reproduced  by  grafts.  The 
good  varieties  of  mangoes  and  oranges  are  commonly 
from  grafts  of  a superior  fruit  bearing  plant  stuck 
on  to  an  inferior  plant.  Plants  are  also  reproduced 
by  inarching.  This  is  a practice  followed  commonly 
in  mango  cultivation.  Then  there  is  a process  of 
‘layering.”  These  processes  are,  however,  tedious, 
and  require  individual  care.  The  reproduction  of 
plants  from  seeds,  however,  is  the  most  natural 
process;  it  is  easier  and,  numerically  speaking,  capable 
of  reproducing  more  abundant  supply  of  new  plants 
within  a much  shorter  time.  Reproduction  among 
flower-bearing  plants  is  of  two  kinds  : one  where 

the  ovule  is  fertilized  as  it  lies  uncovered,  as  for 
instance  in  the  pine,  cicad,  and  genetum  order;  and 
the  other  where  it  is  fertilized  as  it  lies  in  a 
covered  ovary  in  the  remaining  orders  of  the  flower- 
ing plants. 

After  describing  in  detail  the  mode  of  fertilization 
in  each  of  these,  the  lecturer  went  on  to  mention 
the  various  agencies  whereby  seeds  are  transferred 
from  one  place  to  another,  from  one  country  to 
another,  and  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other.  He 
said:— “In  the  air  were  the  seeds,  travellers  bearing 
plumes  and  parasols  of  featherlike  appendages  which 
helped  them  to  descend  or  ascend  mountain  heights." 
The  lecturer  next  described  how  oceanic  currents, 
rivers,  and  mountain  cataracts  helped  in  transferring 
seeds  and  even  branches  of  large  trees  from  America 
to  the  shores  of  Spain ; from  the  West  Indies  to 
Iceland  and  the  Orkney  Isles,  from  the  Seychelles 
Isles  to  the  Indian  Coast  of  Malabar,  journeying  or 
rather  voyaging  over  1,500  miles  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
As  an  instance  of  how  germs  of  plants  are  carried 
about  by  the  prevailing  wind,  the  lecturer  drew 
attention  to  the  white  patches  of  lichen  which  cover 
the  windward  bark  of  the  numerous  palms  that 
grow  between  Virar,  Palgur,  and  Boisar  stations 
along  the  line  of  the  B.  B.  & C.  I.  Railway.  Ex- 
tending his  remarks  to  the  seeds  loving  to  dwell  in 
tranquil  waters,  the  lecturer  referred  to  the  Nile- 
lotus  and  the  lotuses  inhabiting  the  ponds  and  tanks 
of  Bombay,  and  how  their  peculiar  life  was  rendered 
easy  by  a suitable  boat  like  home  for  their  seeds 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  ri-ing  high 
above  the  water-surface,  so  that  the  deleterious  and 
soddening  action  of  the  water  may  not  affect  them, 
and  thereby  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  embryo  of 
the  future  plant. 

He  next  referred  to  the  third  method  of  the  mi- 
gration of  seeds — viz.,  through  the  agency  of  birds 
and  beasts.  “Buffaloes  and  cows  that  swallowed  raw 
Bajn  and  Jowari,"  said  he,  “often  passed  the  grain 
whole  from  insufficient  chewing  of  the  cud — but 
sufficiently  moistened  through  the  internal  moist 
heat  and  intestinal  juices  of  the  animal  to  germinate 
in  their  excreta  very  shortly  after  they  are  passed. 
Mice,  squirrel,  and  such  other  fruit-devouring  crea- 
tures often  store  fruit  and  seed  in  their  dens,  where 
either  from  the  abundance  of  fruit  or  from  there 
“storing  agents”  being  killed  by  higher  animals,  the 
fruit  rots  and  the  seed  germinates  in  due  course. 
Such  animals  as  goats  and  sheep  carry  on  their 
fur  seeds  of  the  Mulvaceae  order.  Parrots  eat  chillies 
and  guavas,  and  drop  their  seed  in  their  excreta. 
So  do  crows  eat  the  various  fruits  of  the  fig-order,  and 
give  rise  to  plant  wherever  they  deposit  their  excreta 
round  palms  - as  seen  along  the  whole  of  our  western 
sea-coast,  and  on  the  tops  of  old  castles  and  churches 
that  are  now  to  be  seen  in  ruins  all  over  Salsette. 
A very  interesting  account  is  given  by  Dr.  Pauchet, 
how  the  nutmeg;  survived  the  destructive  hand  of 
the  conquering  Dutchman  in  the  Indian  Archipelego 
Isles,  in  days  gone  by.  In  order  to  restrict  the 
growth  of  the  nutmeg  to  Ceylon,  the  Dutch  destroyed 


the  nntmeg  tree  in  every  other  place  but  Ceylon. 
But  the  nutmeg-eating  pigeon  in  a body  came  to 
the  rescue.  They  ate  the  fruit  and  away  they  went 
to  the  ravaged  islands.  They  were  too  weak  of 
stomach  to  digest  the  nut.  They  managed  to  ap- 
propriate only  the  soft  pulp  covering  the  hard  nut. 
The  result  was  but  natural ; they  had  to  deposit  the 
seed-nut  as  their  excreta,  which,  as  both  luck  and 
nature  wou'd  have  it,  gave  fresh  plants  of  the  nutmeg, 
which  was  a God-send  to  the  poor  islands  which 
had  suffered  not  long  ago  from  Dutch  mercilessness. 

The  quadrupeds  also  add  their  quota  to  the  repro- 
duction of  plants.  Pauchet  mentions  of  a civet  in 
Java  and  Manilla  who  feeds  on  the  coffee-berry,  but 
can  digest  only  the  pulp  of  it  and  not  the  seed. 
The  seed  comes  away  as  excreta  ready  for  germin- 
ation. The  natives  know  this  so  well,  that  they 
are  not  ashamed  of  collecting  such  seeds  for  the 
purposes  of  cultivation.” 

Lastly,  the  lecturer  referred  to  the  reproduction 
of  plants  through  human  agency.  Men  travelling 
from  one  country  to  another,  or  voyaging  from  one 
hemisphere  to  the  other  as  discoverers,  conquerors, 
merchants,  or  mere  travellers,  have  carried  with  them 
to  a distant  country  or  brought  back  thence  to  their 
own,  plants  which  have  become  quite  naturalized  in 
their  land  of  adoption,  or  more  ti-uly  their  banishment. 
But  as  banished  man  may  be  happier  in  th£  land  of 
exile,  and  that  is  literally  the  case  with  some  of 
our  exotic  but  naturalized  plants,  for  witness  what 
could  be  more  delicious  than  a Mahableshwur  potato. 
I ask  those  who  knew  it  when  the  Chinaman  culti- 
vated it  twenty  years  ago. 

The  lecturer  concluded  his  lecture,  which  was 
illustrated  with  fresh  specimens  and  illustrations  of 
some  of  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  discourse  by  a 
reference  to  some  touching  lines  from  the  poet  Crabbe, 
who  speaks  in  his  simple  yet  forcible  style  of  “ Flora's 
triumph  over  the  falling  tower.” — Times  of  India. 

Cardamom  Cultivation  in  Kalimpong. — 

The  Government  of  Bengal  have  decided,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Kalimpong  settlement,  that  lands 
newly  prepared  for  oardamom  cultivation,  may  be 
held  rent-free  for  the  first  three  years,  and  after 
that  will  be  assessed  at  the  rate  of  RIO  per  acre. 
For  the  first  three  years  the  annual  average  yield 
of  one  ace  of  cardamom  is  nil,  but  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years  about  two  maunds  are  ob- 
tained annually,  and  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth 
year,  three,  four  and  subsequently  five  maunds. 
In  consideration  of  there  being  no  yield  for  the 
first  three  years,  Government  have  allowed  the 
ryots  immunity  from  rent  for  that  period.  The 
average  price  of  a maund  of  cardamom  at  Kalim- 
pong for  the  past  year  is  stated  to  be  B35,  but 
with  the  spread  of  cultivation,  the  price  is  likely 
to  fall  considerably  within  the  next  ten  years.  A 
good  deal  of  trouble  has  been  experienced  in 
assessing  the  present  rate,  as  cardamoms  are  an 
exceptional  crop,  and  it  was  found  difficult  to 
mike  a comparison  with  rates  in  other  parts.  In 
Sikkim  and  on  Chaboo  Lama's  zemindari,  for 
instanoe,  a royalty  of  R5  per  maund  is  levied, 
whioh  is  equal  to  R25  per  acre,  when  the  plants 
are  in  full  bearing.  This  seemed  to  Government 
an  exceptionally  high  rate,  considering  the  amount 
of  labour  and  illness  that  oardamom  cultivation 
entails.  The  cultivators  are  obliged  to  keep  the 
plants  entirely  under  water  when  the  pods  are 
ripening,  to  protect  them  against  rats,  and  spending 
so  muoh  of  their  time  at  the  bottom  of  unhealthy 
valleys  leads  to  a good  deal  of  sickness.  In 
assessing  the  rate  in  Kalimpong  at  RIO  per  acre 
after  the  first  three  years,  Government  have 
endeavoured  to  arrange  matters  to  the  cultivators’ 
advantage  as  muoh  as  possible  and  with  a view 
to  encouraging  the  industry.  Allowing  for  the 
limited  quantity  of  land  available  for  cardamom  crops, 
this  rate  seems  to  us  to  be  very  moderate.— Indian 
Agriculturist, 
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FROM  THE  METROPOLIS. 

London,  29th  July  1892. 

TROPICAL  PRODUCTS:  THEIR  CONSUMPTION  AND 
PRODUCTION. 

I am  not  able  to  send  you  a oopy  of  my  paper 
pieparod  for  the  London  Chamber  of  Commeroe, 
because,  unlike  the  Colonial  Institute,  they  do 
not  have  their  papers  printed  beforehand, — p.ll  the 
Secretary  required  was  a resume  to  have  multiplied 
by  type-writer,  for  the  use  of  the  daily  press. 
However,  the  MS.  left  in  charge  of  Mr.  Kenric 
Murray  will  appear  in  the  “ Journal  ” in  due 
course;  while  the  greater  part  is  likely  tc  be  re- 
produced in  some  of  the  weeklies — the  Grocer  for 
instance — from  whom  requests  came  after  the 
meeting  for  the  use  of  the  copy.  Nearly  all 
the  London  dailies  too,  had  summary  reports 
of  more  or  less  fullness,  that  of  the  Times 
being  at  once  the  clearest  and  most  cc  noire, 
while  the  Evening  Standard.  Daily  Chronicle, 
Morning  Advertiser,  Financial  Times,  and  especially 
the  Manchester  Guardian  had  fuller  details. 
I send  you  the  Times'  notice  in  case  your  regular 
correspondent  has  missed  it:  — 

Tropical  Agriculture  in  Ceylon.— Before  a meet- 
ing of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  held 
yesterday  in  the  Council-room,  Botolph-house,  East- 
cheap,  Mr.  J.  Ferguson  read  a paper  on  “The  Pro- 
duction and  Consumption  of  Tea,  Coffee,  Cacao 
(cocoa),  Cinchona,  Coconuts  and  Oil,  and  Cinnamon, 
with  reference  to  Tropical  Agriculture  in  Ceylon.’’ 
Sir  Arthur  N.  Birch,  late  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Ceylon,  presided,  and  among  those  present  were  Sir 
A.  Gordon,  Sir  G.  W.  It.  Campbell,  Mr.  D.  Morris, 
(Assistant-Director  of  Kew  Gardens),  Mr.  Epps,  Mr. 
J.  "Whittall,  Mr.  Robert  Wales,  Mr.  W.  J.  Thompson, 
and  Mr.  J.  Chambers.  Mr.  Ferguson  referred  to 
the  position  of  Ceylon,  its  forcing  climate,  its  com- 
mand of  free  cheap  labour,  and  its  immunity  from 
the  hurricanes  which  periodically  devastated  Mauritius 
from  the  cyclones  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  from 
the  volcanic  disturbances  affecting  Java  and  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  The  plantations  of  Ceylon 
afforded,  he  said,  the  best  training  in  the  world  for 
young  men  in  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of 
tropical  products,  and  in  the  management  of  free 
coloured  labour.  The  cultivation  of  cane  sugar, 
although  tried  at  considerable  outlay  on  several 
plantations  40  and  50  years  ago,  proved  a failure. 
More  recently  experiments  by  European  planters 
with  tobacco  had  not  been  a success,  notwhhstand- 
ing  that  the  natives  grew  a good  deal  of  a coarse 
quality  for  their  own  use.  Although  cotton  grow- 
ing had  not  been  successful,  the  island  had  proved 
a most  congenial  home  for  many  useful  palms, 
more  particularly  the  coconut  (spelt  without  the 
“a”  to  distinguish  it  and  its  products  from  cocoa— 
the  beans  of  the  shrub  Theobroma  cacao)  and 
palmyra,  as  also  the  areca  and  kitul  or  jaggery 
palms.  Within  the  past  few  years  Ceylon  had  come 
to  the  front  as  one  of  the  three  great  tea  producing 
countries  in  the  world,  India  and  China  being  the 
other  two,  with  Java  at  a respectable  distanoe.  Mr. 
Ferguson  said  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  paper 
was  to  demonstrate  which  of  the  products  of  the 
island  it  was  safe  to  recommend  for  extended 
cultivation  in  new  lands  and  which  were.  already  in 
danger  of  being  over-produoed  and  he  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  ihat  coffee,  cacao  and  rubber- 
yielding  trees  were  the  products  to  plant,  while  tea, 
cinnamon,  cardamons,  cinchona  bark,  pepper,  and 
even  palms  (for  their  oil)  did  not  offer  encourage- 
ment to  extended  cultivation.  Statistics  relating  to 
the  total  production  and  consumption  were  given  in 
an  appendix, 

The  chief  practical  objeot  I had  in  view  wa,s  to 
show  City  men  and  British  capitalists  generally,  in 
what  direction  the  cultivation  of  tropical  products 
bad  been,  and  might  be,  overdone.  I had  no  d ffi- 
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cully,  of  course,  in  demonstrating  that  cinnamon, 
cardamoms,  ami  cinchona  bark  were  products  which 
it  would  be  foolish  to  grow  for  the  European  or 
American  markets  in  any  new  countries,  in  view 
of  what  Ceylon  oould  do  at  prices  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  remunerative  in  some  cases.  Then  there  were 
the  oil  and  fibres  of  the  coconut  palm,  for  whioh 
prices  were  very  low  at  present,  though,  of  course, 
there  would  always  be  a “home  consumption”  in 
new  countries  for  palm  products.  And  there  was 
pepper,  which  I had  put  down  as  a product 
to  be  cultivated  for  a good  demand  beyond 
supply  ; but  fortunately  I ran  round  “ the  Lane” 
before  the  time  of  my  meeting  and  learned 
from  Mr.  Figgis  how  muoh  the  case  was  the 
other  way, — that  pepper  was  coming  in  almost 
superabundant  quantity  from  the  Far  East  and 
the  price  falling  to  2d  a lb.  ! So  I put 
pepper  also  among  preduots  in  danger  of  being 
over-done.  Lastly  and  chiefly,  of  course,  I dwelt 
on  tea  and  showed  that  in  view  of  what  India, 
Orylon,  China,  Japan  and  Java  had  done,  were 
domg,  and  oould  do, — it  would  be  foolish  and 
shortsighted  of  English  capitalists  to  encourage 
tea  growing  in  other  countries,  unless  for  a looal 
market.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I showed  that 
there  was  enoouragement  to  extend  coffee  cul- 
tivation, that  of  cacao  and  especially  rubber-yielding 
trees.  In  respeot  of  coffee,  I hoped  that  Ceylon 
would  begin  soon  to  do  something  more  with 
“ Liberian, " and  I referred  to  what  Ceylon  planters 
were  doirg  in  other  countries,  notably  in  Perak, 
North  Borneo,  East  Atrioa,  Jamaica,  Orenada,  Brazil 
and  the  reports  on  Eastern  Peru.  I also  expressed 
the  hope  that  cacao  culture  would  be  extended,  es- 
pecially in  Uva  after  the  railway  opened  ; while  a 
great  deal  more  ought  to  be  done  by  us  in  respeot 
of  “ Rubber” — “ a tough  subjeot”  as  Mr.  D.  Morris 
humorously  called  it  in  the  after-discussion,  when 
strongly  recommending  attention  to  the  trees. 

The  paper  whioh  occupied  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  in  reading  seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction, 
and  1 ought  to  have  said  that  so  large  a gathering 
has  seldom  if  ever  taken  place  in  the  Chamber’s 
Hall — an  ante. room  having  to  be  thrown  in  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors.  This  was  due  not  only 
to  the  considerable  number  of  City  men  interested 
in  the  subject  of  the  paper,  but  also  to  the  many 
Cejlon  friends  who  put  in  an  appearance.  Among 
the  members  of  Council  present,  Mr.  Thompson 
(of  the  well-known  Broking  Firm)  made  a very 
complimentary  speech  in  opening  the  meeting  and 
moving  Sir  A.  N.  Birch  to  the  ohair  ; Mr.  James 
Chambers  of  Fenchurch  Street,  who,  being  Chairman 
at  a lecture  I gave  at  Croydon,  was  the  means  of 
getting  me  to  prepare  the  paper  for  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Mr. Robert  Wales, and  two  or  three  other 
old  merchants  whose  names  I did  not  catoh.  Mr-  D; 
Morris  of  Kew  and  Mr.  Epps,  a member  of  the  firm 
that  waB  the  first  to  introduce  Ceylon  cocoa,  sat 
at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  Sir  Arthur  Gordon, 
Mr.  Grinlinton,  Sir  G,  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Whittall, 
near  the  other,  Right  in  front  were  Mr.  0.  S. 
Hadden,  Reter  Moir.  S.  Butler,  G.  S.  Duff,  Alex. 
Brooke,  P,  C.  Oswald,  W.  M.  Leake,  0.  Shand, 
Alex.  Ross,  John  And.c-rson,  G.  G-  Anderson, 
Norman  Grieve,  Tom  Gray,  T.  J.  Lawrance, 
W.  H.  Andereon,  Geo.  White,  John  Hamilton,  H. 
Walker,  also  Messrs.  R.  S.  Atkinson,  W.  Soorey, 
J.  H.  Barber,  W.  Sproule,  Hon.  C.  Seneviratne, 
T.  J.  a.  Johnson,  John  Hughes,  Arnold  White 
(and  Mrs,  White),  A.  C.  Folkard,  Wm.  Digby,  J. 
M-  Morgan,  J.  Offord,  John  Haddon,  Lloyd, 
Massingham,  and  many  more  whom  I now  forgetj 
I hope  your  regular  London  correspondent  will  be 
able  to  give  a rdaumd  of  the  interesting  discussion 
whiqlr  folLwed,  IRii  was  opened  by  Mr.  Gbindin- 
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ion,  who,  referring  specially  to  tea,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  what  had  been  done  to  win  over  the 
Americans  to  the  Ceylon  product  and  of  the  pro- 
epeots  of  the  Exhibition.  Mr.  D.  Mokbis  followed 
in  a very  practical  interesting  address  : be  criticised 
and  took  exception  to  some  of  the  statements  in 
reference  to  West  Indian,  as  compared  with  Ceylon 
cocoa;  he  thought  more  might  have  been  said 
about  the  coconut  as  a promising  product  for 
planters,  and  also  in  reference  to  Ceylon  that 
Europeans  might  go  in  for  rice  cultivation ; but 
Ceylon  planters  really  required  to  pass  a 
self-denying  ordinance  to  prevent  their  going 
too  far  with  any  one  product  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past.  Mr.  Morris  referred  in  an  ap- 
preciative and  interesting  way  to  his  own  experience 
of  the  planters  in  Ceylon,  as  also  to  his  stay  in 
the  West  Indies  ; and  he  specially  returned  thanks 
for  the  references  to  the  good  work  of  “ Kew  ” 
and  said  how  ready  they  were  always  to  aid  the 
tropical  planter.  By  the  way  he  mentioned 
“ arnotto  ” as  a minor  product  of  which  a certain 
supply  had  always  come  from  the  West  Indies, 
but  now  the  market  for  this  was  destroyed, 
through  Ceylon  operations  (chiefly  I fancy  through 
the  work  and  invention  in  better  ouring  of  poor 
Borron).  Mr.  Morris  paid  a high  compliment  to 
our  Tropical  Agriculturist , Planting  Manuals  and 
other  works  as  helping  to  develop  enterprise  not 
only  in  Ceylon,  but  all  round  the  world.  Sir  Arthur 
Gordon  oame  next  with  a vote  of  thanks  to  ihe 
leoturer  expressed  in  gratifying  terms  : he  fur- 
ther pleaded  that  the  planters  of  Ceylon  should 
carefully  consider  the  danger  once  more  of  haying 
“ all  their  eggs  in  one  basket  ” and  the  advantage 
rather  of  at  least  “ two  strings  to  their  bow  ” — 
that  cultivation  should  be  diversified  even  on  tea 
plantations,  and  he  also  advocated  further  atten- 
tion in  the  lowcountry  to  coconut  cultivation. — 
Mr.  Epps  came  next  with  information  about  the 
different  kinds  “Cacao”  and  “Coca”  which  was 
of  muoh  interest  : he  referred  to  my  quotation 
from  Berlhelink’s  book  wbioh  he  had  before  him 
and  did  not  think  his  couleur  de  rose  statements  as 
to  the  great  age  to  whion  cacao  trees  would  live 
aud  bear  profitably,  could  be  depended  on.  He 
said  that  Trinidad  and  Ceylon  coooa  were  each 
good  in  their  way  and  were  used  for  different 
purposes  and  he  deprecated  the  oriticism  of  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  former.  Mr.  Barber  came 
next  with  reasons,  from  his  own  experience,  why 
planters  were  not  likely  to  do  much  in  extending 
rioe  or  palm  culture.  (Mr.  Barber  tells  me  that 
Mr.  Seneviratne  was  ready  to  speak  in  support  of 
his  views  had  time  permitted.)* 

Our  meeting  beginning  at  2 p.m,  was  to  be  followed 
by  one  in  the  Ceylon  Association  Boom  at  3-30  to  have 

* Mr.  Barber  writes  to  me: — “I  ventured  28  years 
ago  at  Kegalla  with  200  acres.  But  the  enemies, — 
poroupines,  white  ants,  and  beetles,  gave  me  eucta  a 
lively  time,  that  I never  went  into  coconuts  again 
after  J got  rid  of  that  property.  Besides  ooconuts, 
to  pay,  should  be  cultivated  in  the  approved  native 
style,  that  is  al'otments  of  small  acreage  should  be 
given  out  to  small  cultivators  to  plant  what  they 
like  while  looking  after  the  place  for  yon  gratis  for 
a number  of  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  you 
pay  them  a rupee  per  tree,  or  even  lees.  After  such 
an  exhaustive  lecture  as  yours,  I was  surprised  any- 
thing could  be  said  over  and  above  offering  jouthe 
meed  of  praise  in  terms  of  unqualified  thankfulness. 
For  if  it  came  to  rice  and  coconuts  or  even  the 
commodities  commonly  vended  bv  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  Kotta,  who  hawked  them  from  door  to  door, 
I am  sure  you  could  treble  the  subject  with 
truthfulness  and  interest.  Mr.  Seneviratne  fold  my 
nephew  be  was  glad  I corrected  Morris.  If  he  bad 
an  opportunity  ho  would  have  said  as  much.” 


Mr.  Grinlinton’s  report ; so  the  time  being  up,  several 
had  to  leave.  A vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  A N.  Birch 
was  moved  by  a member  of  Council  whose  name 
I did  not  catch,  and  duly  seconded. 

It  was  a very  pleasant  meeting  and  talking  with 
old  friends  after  the  meeting,  amoDgthe  rest  Mr. 
Morris,  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Dull,  who  looks  wonderfully 
fresh  and  hearty,  notwithstanding  his  white  whiskers. 
He  hopes  to  visit  Ceylon  this  winter  and  he  en- 
joyed my  remark  that  I must  get  the  “ senior 
editor  ” to  visit  once  more  England  and  America, 
and  travel  with  him. 

I omitted  in  the  proper  place  to  say  that  in 
acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks  and  the  bind 
things  said,  I referred  to  Mr.  Morris’s  remarks 
about  “ rice,"  and  pointed  out  that  my  paper  was 
confined  to  products  exported  to  Minoing  Lane,  or 
I could  have  noticed  other  palms  (such  as  areoa, 
kitul,  palmyra,  &c.)  and  minor  products  ; that 
for  this  reason  of  a home  market  even  the  coconut 
produce  was  Dot  in  high  request,  and  that  in 
respect  of  his  own  and  Mr.  Epps’  criticism  I could 
only  quote  what  Dr.  Trimen  said  in  his  last  report 
in  reference  to  the  frequent  inquiries  he  had  from 
the  West  Indies  about  the  superiorit)  of  Ceylon 
“ coooa,”  that  he  oould  only  put  it  down  to  the 
better  and  more  careful  preparation.  By  the  way 
had  there  been  time,  Mr.  A.  Ross  would  have  also 
offered  a correction  from  his  own  knowledge,  of 
some  remarks  offered  about  the  West  Indian  mode 
of  preparation. 

CONSTITUENTS  OF  TEA  AND  CACAO. 

P.  S. — The  accompanying  letter  from  Mr.  Hughes 
will  be  read  with  interest  and  no  doubt  will  be 
oerefully  considered  by  you  : — 

Analytical  Laboratory,  79,  Mark  Lane, 

London,  E.C.,  July  26th. 

I send  you  the  following  figures  which  will  prove 
that  cacao  as  a crop  is  not  so  exhausting  as  tea. 
1,000  lb.  weight  of  Trinidad  cacao  seed,  as  removed 
from  the  pods,  contains  as  follows  : — 

Nitrogen  23§  lb. 

Potash  10j  ,, 

Phosphoric  acid  8§  „ 

Lime  2§  „ 

whereas  1,000  lb.  of  made  tea  contains 
Nitrogen  45  lb. 

Potash  22  ,, 

Phosphoric  acid  8 ,, 

Lime  2J  ,, 

From  the  above  results  it  will  be  seen  that  cacao  as 
a crop  cannot  be  considered  as  exhausting  as  tea. 

The  principal  mineral  constituent  in  both  cacao 
aud  tea  is  potash,  hence  the  importance  of  the  soils 
selected  being  as  rich  as  possible  in  this  particular 
mineral  constituent  is  very  obvious.  I should  imagine 
that  cacao  soils  should  be  generally  a rich  loam 
capable,  under  favourable  climatic  conditions,  of  pro- 
ducing crops  of  good  quality  for  a great  number  of 
years  with  but  little  manure. 

I believe  it  will  be  found  that  tea  will  require 
manuring,  if  estates  are  to  keep  up  their  yield  of 
made  tea  of  good  quality  ; but  that  cacao  if  planted 
in  naturally  good  and  suitable  soil  will  continue  in 
a flourishing  condition  and  yield  well  for  many  years 
without  any  manure  whatever. 

I should  like  to  have  made  the  above  remarks  at 
yesterday's  meeting  when  your  interesting  paper  was 
read  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  there  was 
no  time  ; so  I have  thought  it  well  to  put  them  in 
writing. — Yours  very  sincerely,  John  Hughes. 


CULTIVATION  OF  COCOA  IN  CUBA. 

The  French  Consul  at  Santiago,  in  a report  to 
his  Government,  says  that  the  cultivation  of  cocoa 
is  closely  connected  in  Cuba  with  that  of  coffee, 
and  is  carried  on  at  the  same  time  and  on  the 
same  properties.  In  fact  every  coffee  planter,  if 
the  nature  of  the  soil  permits  him  to  do  so,  sows 
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between  the  rows  of  young  plants  cocoa  berries, 
which  will  produce  trees  that  will  continue  to  bear 
crops  when  the  coffee  plants  have  ceased  to  produce. 
It  is  impossible  to  discover  the  precise  date  at  which 
the  cultivation  of  cocoa  was  introduced  into  the  island, 
but  as  this  plant  was  cultivated  in  Mexico  and  in 
New  Grenada  before  the  Conquest,  it  cannot  long 
have  remained  unknown  to  the  Spanish  colonists  in 
Cuba,  who  kept  up  constant  communication  with 
the  possession  of  Spain  on  the  American  continent. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  about  1830  that  several 
planters  made  an  effort  to  introduce  cocoa  into  Cuba, 
and  at  this  time  plantations  of  a certain  importance 
were  formed  at  Figueroa  and  elsewhere.  U nfortunately 
for  many  years  the  cultivation  of  the  cocoa  remained 
unprofitable,  in  consequence  of  the  small  demand 
and  the  low  selling  pice.  The  price  slowly 
rose  however,  the  number  of  cocoa  plantations  in- 
creased, and  by  1860  every  coffee  plantation  in 
Cuba  combined  the  cultivation  of  the  cocoa,  if  the 
nature  of  the  soil  permitted  it.  The  cocoa-tree  lives 
longer  than  the  coffee  plant,  but  it  is  much  slower 
in  producing.  It  takes  in  fact  five  or  six  years  before 
the  newly  planted  cocoa  begins  to  bear  fruit ; it  is 
at  its  full  bearing  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  begins 
to  decline  at  the  end  of  fifteen,  but  without  ceasing 
to  bear;  on  some  old  estates  there  exist  cocoa-trees 
of  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  which  still  produce. 
The  cocoa  is  usually  planted  in  the  spring,  by 
preference  directly  after  rain;  an  interval  of  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  is  usually  left  between  the  plants. 
The  kinds  which  are  most  used  are  those  of  Caracas, 
Guayaquil,  and  the  Creole  variety,  which  latter  is  said 
to  come  from  Trinidad.  The  Caracas  and  Guayaquil 
varieties  bear  the  finest  fruit,  but  they  are  not  so  hardy, 
and  do  not  bear  so  well  in  Cuba  as  the  Creole  variety. 
Tne  Caracas,  however,  fetches  the  bests  prices.  The 
crop  is  gathered  from  the  month  of  October  to  the 
month  of  August.  Duiing  this  period  the  trees  are 
covered  with  blossom,  andlittlebunchesof  ripe  and  half- 
ripe  pods.  The  crop  may  therefore  be  gathered  day  by 
day,  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  labourers 
necessary  for  the  work,  the  owners  generally  prefer 
to  harvest  monthly  or  fortnightly.  To  prevent  fraud 
as  much  as  possible,  the  labourers  are  paid  by  piece- 
work, and  receive  wages  calculated  upon  the  number 
of  measures  of  fruit  which  they  pick.  There  is  no 
harm  done  by  leaving  the  pods  on  the  bushes  for 
one,  two,  or  even  four  week-i,  except  in  the  spring, 
when,  if  possible,  they  should  be  picked  at  shorter 
intervals.  The  cultivation  of  cocoa,  like  that  of 
coffee,  is  undertaken  with  the  aid  of  colonists,  who 
are  hired  by  the  day.  The  day  is  calculated  from  6 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  for  which  time  a man  is  paid  about 
2s.  6d.  if  food  is  not  included,  and  about  sixpence 
less  if  it  is.  The  colonists  are  farmers  to  whom  the 
proprietor  of  a cocoa  plantation  has  let  a piece  of 
ground,  with  the  right  to  cultivate  fruit  or  vege- 
tables, but  with  the  obligation  of  yielding  the 
planter  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  cocoa  gathered  on 
the  same  piece  of  ground.  Cocoa  is  weeded  in  the 
same  way  as  coffee,  but  as  the  cocoa-tree  sometimes 
grows  to  a height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  it  is  not 
so  much  troubled  by  coarse  weeds  as  the  coffee  is.  The 
spread  of  weeds  is,  moreover,  checked  in  cocoa 
plantations  by  the  continual  fall  of  leaves,  which 
soon  cover  the  ground.  The  cocoa  is  pruned  in  the 
same  way  as  the  coffee-tree,  with  a view  to  prevent 
each  plant  growing  too  high  and  mingling  its  branches 
with  those  of  its  neighbours.  It  is  necessary  always 
to  take  gr^at  care  to  remove  the  suckers  which  are 
continually  being  thrown  up  from  the  foot  of  the  tree. 
As  soon  as  the  pods  are  ripe,  they  are  pricked  and 
broken  on  the  spot.  The  berries,  which  are  full  of 
a curious  syrup,  are  measured  and  piled  up  in  heaps, 
covered  with  leaves.  These  heaps  are  allowed  to 
ferment  for  two  or  three  days,  the  fermentation 
being  regulated  every  morning  by  a rearrangement 
of  the  heaps.  This  process  softens  the  bitterness 
of  the  berry,  destroys  the  gum  which  surrounds  it, 
and  enables  the  cocoa  to  dry  more  rapidly.  More- 
over, the  colour  of  the  berry  depends  on  the  proper  j 
conduct  of  the  fermentation.  Cocoa,  like  coffee,  is 
then  spread  for  two  or  three  days  on  a sort  of  plat-  I 
form  made  of  cemented  stones,  called  a secadero-, 


there  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  dried.  As  soon 
as  the  cocoa  is  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  rubbed,  cleaned 
of  all  the  detritus  which  has  gathered  upon  it,  placed 
into  bags,  each  containing  about  105  lb.  of  cocoa, 
and  sent  on  the  backs  of  mules  to  the  market  at 
Santiago.  The  conditions  of  transport  are  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  coffee.  Bach  mule  carries 
two  sacks,  or  210  lb.  of  cocoa,  and  travels  ten 
leagues  every  day.  Bach  group  of  twenty  mules  is 
led  by  a cajjataz  and  two  watchmen,  and  travels 
by  night  to  avoid  the  heat.  The  conductor,  or 
arriero,  is  responsible  for  the  arrival  of  the  convoy, 
which  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  fivepence  a mile,  and 
per  mule,  or  from  five  shillings  to  five  shillings  and 
sixpence  per  day’s  journey  of  twelve  leagues.  Part 
of  the  cocoa  grown  in  Cuba  is  consumed  in  the 
island,  but  the  berries  of  the  finest  quality  are  sent 
abroad,  and  generally  to  Barcelona.  France  imports 
no  f 'uban  cocoa  whatever.  The  Cuban  cocoa  is,  says 
the  French  Consul,  exceedingly  fine  in  quality,  and  it 
appears  strange  that  there  is  no  market  for  it  in 
France.  The  price  of  cocoa  in  Cuba  varies  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  piastres  the  quintal,  and  sometimes, 
but  rarely,  rises  to  eighteen  piastres.  The  Caracas 
berries  are  sold  one  piastre  dearer  than  the  other 
varieties.  The  Consul  says  it  would  be  difficult  to 
foretell  the  future  of  cocoa  cultivation  in  Cuba. 
Many  cocoa  plantations  were  destroyed  during  the 
civil  war,  but  cocoa  has  suffered  on  the  whole  much 
less  than  coffee  from  the  effects.  In  many  of  the 
largest  plantations  in  the  island  the  cultivation  of 
coffee  is  now  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  cocoa  plants 
only  are  depended  upon  for  a return.  Many  planters 
moreover  prefer  cocoa  growing,  because  for  small 
capitalists  it  is  an  industry  which  requires  much 
less  outlay  than  coffee. — Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 


COTTON  SEED  MEAL  AND  HULLS  AS  FOOD 
FOR  LIVE  STOCK, 

KY  ALEXANDER  P.  HULL 

The  history  of  cotton  seed  for  the  past  twenty 
years  has  been  one  unceasing  wonder.  No  othe1’ 
product  of  our  soil  has  ever  developed  into  such  a 
many-sided  material  before,  and  every  few  months 
a new  use  for  some  product  of  cotton  seed  is  dis- 
covered. Perhaps  petroleum  is  the  only  substance 
which  has  ever  paralleled  cotton  seed  in  the  history 
of  its  manufacture  into  useful  articles  of  commerce. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  cotton  seed,  except  as  a fer- 
tilizer for  cotton-growing  lands,  was  considered  almost 
totally  worthless,  and  the  annual  product,  about 
3,500,000  tons,  was  allowed  to  a great  extent  to  go 
to  absolute  waste,  generally  being  left  to  rot  around 
the  gin  houses.  Then  oil  began  to  be  manufactured 
from  them,  and  to-day  more  than  1,000,000  tons  is 
used  by  the  oil  mills,  and  the  Southern  farmers 
receive  about  $13,000,000  for  the  seed  they  dispose 
of  to  the  mills.  Now,  this  oil  is  one  of  the  every 
day  articles  of  commerce,  entering  into  a thousand 
products  which  need  in  their  composition  a pure 
vegetable  fat.  Next,  a new  wonder  came  to  pass. 
It  was  discovered  that  after  thirty-five  gallons  of 
oil  had  been  extracted  from  a ton  of  seed,  the 
remainder  was  a better  fertilizer  than  the  cotton 
seed  before.  The  hulls  were  used  as  fuel  and  were 
burned  under  the  oil  mill  boiler,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  ashes  of  the  hulls  were  of  the  highest  value, 
as  potash,  and  the  refuse  of  the  whole  could  be 
manufactured  into  the  purest  soap  stock  to  carry  to 
the  toilet  perfumes  of  the  best  manufacturers.  So 
much  in  preface  for  cotton  seed  in  general.  One 
would  naturally  suppose  that  its  uses  had  all  been 
discovered,  and  investigation  has  reached  a final 
limit  But  no,  a new  use  was  discovered  that  may 
turn  the  South  into  as  fine  a cattle  country  a a 
the  far  famed  prairies  of  the  West.  This  last 
discovery  was  that  (he  hard  brown  hulls  mixed 
with  cotton  seed  meal  made  the  finest  possible 
feed  for  cattle,  and  at  the  same  time,  th  ■ cheapest. 
For  the  past  year  or  two  this  mixture  of  meal  and 
hulls  has  been  used  to  a considerable  extent  in  the 
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immediate  vicinity  of  the  oil  mills,  but  our  people 
seem  to  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  it.  N umerous 
experiments  have  been  made,  of  which  I quote 
a few.  Professor  W.  E.  Stone,  of  the  Tennessee 
Experiment  Station,  writes  as  follows:  — 

Our  investigations  seems  to  justify  the  following 
conclusions : 

1.  The  practice  of  feeding  cotton  seed  hulls  and 
meal  as  an  exclusive  diet  is  well  established  and  in- 
creasing in  the  vicinity  of  the  centers  of  the  cotton 
seed  oil  industry.  All  the  information  available 
indicates  that  the  practice  is  economical  and  profitable. 

2.  It  seems  in  no  way  harmful  to  the  health  of 
the  animal  nor  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  products 
(beef  and  milk)  resulting. 

3.  The  diet  seems  adapted  both  to  the  production 
of  beef  and  mutton  as  well  as  milk. 

4.  The  average  ration  should  consist  of  52-35  pounds 
of  hulls  and  5-8  pounds  of  meal  daily. 

5.  The  hulls  are  a cheap  and  effective  substitute 
for  hay. 

6.  The  manure  produced  by  this  system  of  feed- 
ing is  an  important  factor  in  considering  its  profit- 
ableness. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Rice,  of  Tennessee,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing result  of  feeding  cattle  on  cotton  seed  meal 
and  hulls  : 

As  requested,  I give  you  below  the  results  I obtained 
in  feeding  three  (3)  year  old  steers,  on  this  feed  in 
comparison  with  other  food  under  similar  circum- 
stances for  sixty  days. 

Two  Jersey  steers,  twin  calves,  precisely  alike, 
except  that  one  w’a-s  thirty  pounds  heavier  than  his 
mate  ; hence  the  heavier  showing  more  thrift.  I 
will  number  him  one  (1)  and  the  other  twin  two  (2). 
These  two  steers  were  weighed  on  the  evening  of 
January  26,  1889,  without  food  or  water,  thus 

making  a fair  test. 

No.  1 weighed 759  pounds. 

No.  2 weighed 720  pounds. 

No.  3 weighed 740  pounds. 

No.  one  (1)  was  fed  on  cotton  [seed  and  corn  mixed, 
and  sometimes  corn  meal  instead  of  corn — all  he 
would  eat.  No.  two  (2)  was  fed  on  cotton  seed  hulls 
and  meal — all  he  would  eat.  No.  three  (3)  was  fed 
on  shelled  corn — all  he  would  eat.  All  were  watered 
alike,  and  had  what  wheat  straw  they  wanted. 

On  March  27,  1889,  I weighed  them  without  food 
or  water,  with  the  following  result. 

No.  1 -weighed  780  pounds,  .a  gain  of  30  pounds 
No.  2 weighed  825  pounds ..  a gain  of  108  pounds. 
No.  3 weighed  715  pounds,  .a  loss  of  25  pounds. 

I am  sure  No.  2 was  the  inferior  steer,  and  showed 
less  thrift.  I did  not  keep  a correct  account  of  the 
cost  of  the  above  experiment,  but  am  positive  the 
feed  of  No.  2 did  not  cost  any  more  than  that  of 
Nos.  1 and  3. 

My  only  regret  is  that  I did  not  know  the  value 
of  this  food  sooner.  I am  so  well  satisfied  with 
this  experiment  that  I have  put  all  my  fattening 
cattle  on  cotton  seed  hulls  and  meal,  and  another 
year  I shall  feed  extensively,  and  cotton  seed  hulls 
and  meal  shall  be  my  feed. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Towers,  of  Rome,  Georgia,  gives  the 
following  result  of  his  experiments  in  feeding  cattle 
on  meal  and  hulls  : 

We  bought,  April  14,  1888,  a very  handsome  ox, 
but  thin  and  gaunt,  who  had  been  ridden  by  a boy 
about  fifteen  miles.  Weighed  April  13,  1888,  1,325 
pounds;  April  17,  1,360  pounds;  April  19,  1,400 pounds; 
April  20,  1,465  pounds;  April  27,  1,450  pounds;  April 
30,  1,510  pounds;  May  1,  1,500  pounds;  May 
5,  1,560  pounds ; May  7,  1,590  pounds ; May  10,  1,595 
pounds;  May  15,  1,615  pounds  ; May  17,  1,625  pounds; 
May  24,  1,650  pounds. 

The  writer  has  the  results  of  numerous  other  ex- 
periments before  him,  all  proving  that  cotton  seed 
meal  and  hulls  make  a magnificent  stock  food.  It 
is  needless  to  give  more,  as  the  above  suffice  to 
show  the  value  of  them  to  our  farming  classes. 
Cotton  seed  meal  and  hulls  mixed  in  the  proportions 
given  above  cost  about  $1.50  per  month  for  feed  per 
head  for  cattle,  and  therefore  is  about  the  cheapest 

feed  which  cau  be  procured.  The  result  of  this 


discovery  will  be  to  render  fine  pastures  unnecessary 
for  raising  cattle,  and  every  farmer  can  have  the 
fattest  beef  whether  he  has  pastures  or  not.  The 
benefit  of  this  will  be  great  in  many  sections  of  the 
South,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  our  farmers 
will  soon  be  supplying  our  city  markets  with  beef 
instead  of  our  having  to  import  it  from  the  far  West. 
I was  informed  by  a gentleman  living  in  Fulton 
county,  Georgia,  a few  days  ago,  that  for  the  past 
two  years  he  had  been  buying  all  the  poor  cattle  he 
could  find  in  the  county,  feeding  them  for  a couple 
of  months  on  cotton  seed  hulls  and  meal,  and  then 
selling  them  for  the  fattest  beef  at  a profit  of  froui 
fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  C03t 
of  the  cattle  and  the  feed  together.  It  would  seem 
that  nature  has  given  the  South  every  advantage 
possible  for  supplying  her  people  with  every 
necessity  of  life,  and  they  should  not  be  slow  to 
utilize  this  great  discovery,  which  will  save  the 
necessity  of  owning  “pastures  on  a thousand  hills” 
for  grazing  their  flocks  and  herds. — Dixie  — Oil 
Paint  and  Drug  Pej>orter. 


KAINIT. 

The  use  of  kainit  as  a fertilizer  is  almost  universal 
in  Germany,  and  has  extended  largely  into  other  parts 
of  Europe,  the  coffee  plantations  of  Brazil  and 
Ceylon  [?  Ed.  C.  O. j and  is  now  commanding  the  earn- 
est attention  of  farmers  in  the  United  States.  Its 
use  as  a fetiliser  Las  increased  to  an  enormous  extent 
from  a comparatively  small  beginning,  and  has 
attained  an  importance  equal  to  that  which  Peruvian 
guano  reached  years  ago.  Thousands  of  tons  have 
been  exported  annually,  and  the  quantity  is  increas- 
ing rapidly. 

An  analysis  of-  kainit  shows  that  it  contains  sul- 
phate of  potash,  24‘80  per  cent ; sulphate  of  magnesia, 
1430  per  cent ; chloride  of  magnesia,  12  62  per  cent ; 
chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),  32-00  per  cent ; 
moisture,  14-36  per  c-mt ; insoluble  matter,  1'92  per 
cent ; total  100,000.  Guaranteed  23  per  cent  sulphate 
of  potash. 

It  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  potash  contained  in 
it,  which  is  an  ingredient  of  every  cultivated  plant, 
and  without  which  none  can  grow.  Potash  is  neces- 
sary for  the  formation  of  starch  in  the  leaves,  stalks, 
&e.,  for  without  it  the  ph, :.t  cannot  assimilate  the 
materials  needed  for  its  growth,  nor  show  any  in- 
crease in  weight.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  all 
plants  absorb  potash  from  the  soil— some  to  a greater 
extent  than  others;  as,  for  instance,  hay,  clover,  corn, 
tobacco,  hops,  potatoes,  and  roots  absorb  largely, 
whilst  grain  crops  exhaust  it  less.  Commercial  ferti- 
lisers, such  as  superphosphates,  bone,  fish,  and 
slaughter-house  refuse,  &c.,  containjlittle  or  no  potash. 
The  well-known  Peruvian  guano  yields  but  a small 
percentage.  It  will  be  interesting  in  this  connection 
to  note  carefully  the  following  remarks  made  by 
Dr.  Fransz  Giersberg,  a celebrated  professor  of 
agriculture  in  Germany,  in  lectures  delivered  by  him 
by  order  of  the  German  Government,  before  agricul- 
tural societies  throughout  the  empire.  After  alluding 
to  the  nourishment  of  plants  in  general,  and  the  most 
beneficial  materials  needed  for  „such  nourishments, 
he  says:  “ There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the 
application  of  bone-dust,  as  well  as  other  phosphates 
to  the  soil,  may  and  w ill  produce  large  yields  for 
several  years,  the  soil,  by  reason  of  such  application 
(mainly  in  connection  with  nitrogen),  being  stimu- 
lated to  more  vigorous  action.  The  soil  yields  largely 
of  the  nourishment  which,  in  addition  to  phosphates, 
all  plants  necessarily  require,  but,  as  no  compensation 
is  allowed  for  the  absorption  of  the  former,  we,  but 
too  often  experience  the  result  that  where  a soil 
receives  only  phosphate  manuring  for  a length  of 
time  it  will  become  eventually  entirely  unproductive. 
Phosphate  manuring  only  restores  to  the  soil  the 
one,  omitting  the  other  nourishments  needed  for  the 
active  thriviug  of  the  plants,  and  as  a consequence,  the 
soil  and  crops  deteriorate  in  quantity  and  quality. 
One-sided  manuring  will  not  produce  satisfactory 
results  for  any  length  of  time,  but  we  may  justly 
claim  and  expect  for  the  use  of  potash  salt  (kainit) 
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a larger  and  better  fertility,  since  potash  is  absorbed 
by  most  plants  in  double,  even  four  times,  larger 
quantities  than  phosphates. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  potash  is  absolutely 
essential  as  a plant  food,  but  the  expense  attending 
the  artificial  production  of  it,  by  boiling  sea  water, 
would  be  too  enormous  to  entitle  it  to  serious  consi- 
deration. Nature,  in  anticipation  of  its  exhaustion 
from  our  lands,  has  made  ample  provision  for  a plenti- 
ful supply,  by  a process  of  evaporation  of  sea  water 
on  an  enormous  scale  in  Germany,  and,  as  a result 
we  have  kainit,  containing  the  nourishment  needed, 
at  a trifling  expense.  There  are  furnished  abundant 
indications  that  in  the  older  States  the  available 
supply  of  potash  has  become  greatly  reduced,  and 
must  be  replenished,  or  the  crops  will  fail.  We  are 
now  passing  through  the  same  costly  and  bitter  ex- 
perience that  the  farmers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  had  to  encounter,  and  we  must  seek  the 
same  remedy  that  they  applied  so  successfully — kainit. 

The  value  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  contained  in 
kainit,  as  a plant  food  and  an  aid  in  the  development 
of  seed,  has  not  received  the  careful  consideration 
that  its  great  importance  deserves.  Experiments  made 
from  time  to  time,  prove  that  the  quantity  of  magnesia 
in  seed  greatly  exceeds  the  quantity  in  straw,  and 
furnishes  ample  evidence  that  it  is  indisp-nsab'e  to 
the  perfect  formation  of  seed.  For  instance,  we 
find  in  the  ashes  of  gra  ns  of  wheat  12  per  cent,  of 
magnesia,  in  conjunction  with  30  per  cent,  potash  ; 
in  rape  seed  12  per  cent,  magnesia,  and  23  percent, 
potash,  and  in  all  other  seeds  a similar  proportion. 

It  is  a great  aid  in  the  proper  and  thorough 
diffusing  of  potash  through  the  soil,  bringing  it  within 
reach  of  the  roots,  and  at  the  same  time  effecting 
a prompt  and  complete  action  of  the  ammonia  of 
manures  used. 

Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  is  useful  in 
rendering  othe-  materials  available. 

In  order  to  allow  the  chlorine  combinations  con- 
tained in  kainit,  which  may  be  injurious  to  some 
plants,  to  lose  its  effect  on  such  plants,  it  is  re- 
commended that  kainit  be  applied  as  long  as  possible 
before  the  seed  is  sown,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  late 
fall  for  the  following  season’s  crop,  thereby  securing 
the  benefit  of  all  rain  or  snow  falling  in  the  meantime, 
and  a consequent  deep  and  thorough  incorporation 
of  the  kainit  ingredients  through  the  soil — those  which 
may  be  injurious  sinking  deeply  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  roots  of  plants  to  be  grown,  those  which 
are  beneficial  and  nourishing  being  within  a ready 
access  of  all  the  roots,  and  not  confined  in  single 
places.  This  method  of  applying  kainit  will  prove 
itself  highly  advantageous,  whether  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  stable  manure,  farm  refuse,  phosphates, 
or  other  fertilising  materials,  and  should  be  strictly 
adhered  to,  unless  positively  impracticable. 

It  is  recommended  by  many  who  have  made  a study 
of  the  effects  of  kainit  that  it  be  mixed  with  an 
equal  part  of  lime,  as  experiments  have  proven  such 
application  to  have  been  highly  advantageous,  not 
only  in  the  yield,  but  in  surely  overcoming  the  pos- 
sible danger  of  any  injury  to  the  plants  by  the 
chlorine  combinations  above  mentioned. 

It  may  be  safely  laid  down  as  a rule  that  calcareous 
(lime),  light  and  sandy  soils,  and  those  composed 
largely  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  are  deficient  in 
potash,  while  clayey  and  loamy  soils  are  more  plenti- 
fully supplied.  In  either  of  these  cases,  however, 
the  supply  necessary  for  perfect  growth  may  not  only 
be  reduced,  but  almost  exhausted  by  constant  cropping. 

Regarding  the  quantity  of  kainit  necessary  for  one 
acre,  and  the  proportion  to  be  used  in  combination 
with  phosphates,  etc.,  it  is  recommended  that  from 
200  lb.  to  400  lb.  be  used  alone,  spread  broadcast,  as 
long  before  crop  is  planted  as  possible ; and  at  the 
proper  time  one-half  of  that  quantity  of  phosphates, 
if  latter  is  needed.  To  all  farmers,  whether  acquain- 
ted or  not  with  kainit  manuring,  we  will  say  that 
it  will  be  better  to  use  little  and  often  than  a greater 
quantity  at  long  intervals. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  acquainted 
with  kainit  its  use  and  results,  we  will  add  the  fol- 
lowing notes  regarding  the  results  on  different  crops 
after  its  application. 


For  oats,  wheat,  corn,  and  the  like,  an  application 
of  300  lb.  kainit  in  the  fall  and  the  proportionate 
quantity  of  phosphate  in  the  spring,  per  acre,  showed, 
by  many  experiments,  vastly  improved  yields  over 
former  manurings,  both  in  the  strength  and  stand 
of  the  straw  and  size  of  the  grain. 

Kainit,  whose  fitness  as  a prominent  fertilising 
mineral  manure  is  world-wide  known,  will  also  act 
when  applied  to  the  soil  in  preventing,  to  a large 
extent,  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  disease  known 
under  the  name  of  “rust.” 

This  disease  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye  by  red 

fots  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  especially  on  wheat. 

y scientific  researches  made  in  Germany  and  other 
countries,  it  has  been  established  that  these  spots 
are  fungi,  parts  of  which  detach  themselves  in  time, 
aie  carried  away  by  wind,  and  will  spread  the  disease 
when  settling  down. 

Stable  manure  will,  of  course,  contain  more  or  less 
of  these  injurious  matters.  For  this  reason,  stable 
manure  ought  to  be  little  used  in  wheat-growing,  and 
preference  given  to  artificial  manures.  These  contain 
a combination  of  acids  that  will  weaken  or  even 
expel  the  rust. 

This  is  so  well  known  in  Germany  that  no  farmer 
in  that  country  would  think  of  raising  wheat  crops 
of  stable  manure,  but  they  all  apply  artificial  manures, 
among  which  the  potash  salts  are  foremost. 

For  beans,  peas,  hops,  beets,  potatoes,  and  the  like, 
the  quantity  generally  recommended  is  about  300  lb. 
and  the  result  will  be  pleasing  and  profitable.  The 
yield,  particularly  of  beets,  was  striking,  and  where 
the  manufacture  of  beet-sugar  is  carried  on  the  intro- 
duction of  kainit  to  the  beet  farms  will  be  productive 
of  immense  good,  as  its  use  will  amply  repay  its 
cost.  These  farms  may  require  more  than  the  above 
quantity  of  kainit,  as  this  crop  exhausts  potash  from 
the  soil  in  large  quantities  and  very  quickly. 

For  garden  vegetables  it  seems,  in  many  cases,  that 
a larger  quantity  of  kainit  is  recommended  than  the 
average  needed  for  other  growths,  and  the  results 
excellent.  In  this  connection  we  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  profit  (pecuniarily)  in  its  use  on 
asparagus  Repeated  experiments  show  that  a rather 
large  quantity  was  needed,  and  the  asparagus  grown 
were  very  large  and  of  excellent  quality.  For  cucum- 
bers it  is  also  particularly  beneficial. 

For  fruit  trees  and  berry  vines,  spread  the  kainit 
around  the  trees,  Ac.  and  rake  the  ground  evenly  and 
level.  If  too  late  to  do  it,  or  not  convenient,  the 
next  best  plan  is  to  dig  six  to  ten  holes,  say  one  to 
two  feet  deep,  about  one  and  a-balf  to  three  feet  from 
the  trees  or  vines,  and  pour  the  kainit  in  these  holes. 
— Kuhlow. 


BAHAMAS  FIBRE. 

BY  GOVEBNOB  sxe  w.  ROBINSON,  k.c.m.g. 

It  is  just  sixteen  years  since  I landed  in  Nassau, 
New  Providence,  as  Governor  of  the  Bahamas,  and  I 
can  say,  without  in  any  way  depreciating  the  larger 
and  more  act  ve  sphere  and  the  far  greater  pictur- 
esqueness and  beauty  of  Trinidad,  that  I spent  nearly 
six  of  the  most  enjoyable  years  of  the  best  part  of 
my  life  in  those  well-known  Coral  Islands,  when  I 
arrived  I found  matters  in  a very  bad  way.  There 
had  been  several  unfortunate  seasons.  Oranges  and 
pine-apples  had  failed  or  were  at  the  mercy  of 
American  “Piings”  and  were  a glut  in  the  market. 
I The  crops  of  salt  were,  owing  to  high  duties  in  the 
| United  States  so  many  white  elephants,  and  of  course 
! at  a discount.  Even  the  sponge  fisheries  appeared 
to  be  giving  out.  The  result  was  severe  commercial 
; depression  and  what  was  more  serious  and  a tangible 
| fact  which  I venture  to  think  few  Administrators 
' have  ever  had  to  grapple  with:  the  salaries  of  the 
public  officers  we  e upwards  of  six  weeks  in  arrear. 
! It  was  not  an  encouraging  state  of  affairs  for  a 
' young  Governor  to  try  his  prentice  hand  upon.  I have 
: no  intention,  however,  of  referring  to  this  crisis  at 
any  length  excepting  as  a matter  of  introduction  to 
this  article ; but  I may  say  that  before  I left  the 
Bahamas  the  surplus  of  Revenue  over  Expenditure 
i exceeded  £6, 000  per  annum,  the  total  Revenue  being 
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about  £45,000.  [Less  than  the  revenue  of 
Colombo. — Ed.  T. .!.] 

It  was  natural  in  the  absence  of  any  great  staple 
such  as  sugar,  cocoa,  or  coffee,  that  a Governor 
should  give  a fillip  to  other  industries.  Three  mouths 
after  I arrived  I therefore  started,  or  resuscitated, 
a Board  of  Agriculture  and  appointed  “ Local  ” 
Boards  in  all  the  out-islands  which  have  continued 
in  existence  ever  since.  Amongst  other  subs. diary 
industries  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Coconuts  were 
planted,  great  attention  was  directed  to  Fibre-giving 
plants,  Fruit  of  all  kinds,  and  Tomatoes  of  the 
most  succulent  nature  were  cultivated  with  great 
success.  The  export  of  this  last-named  product  in- 
creased from  some  J2  crates  in  1876  to  upwards  of 

12,000  in  1880. 

In  the  prospectus  of  the  first  Agricultural  Show 
which  was  held  in  1876  I find  that  the  following 
prizes  were  offered  for  fibres : — 

Fibre  of  American  “ Pita  ” ..  ..  §5  00 

Indigenous  Aloe  and  other  varieties  of  Agave  5 00 
Mahi  (is  this  an//  relation  to  “ Cousin  Mahoe  ?")  5 00 
Palmetto  . . . . . . . . . . 5 00 

Pine-apple  leaf  . . . . . . . . 5 00 

In  the  absence  of  a Botanical  Garden  or  of  an 
ubiquitous  superintendent  like  Mr.  J.  H.  Hart,  f.l.s., 
we  were  sadly  ignorant  in  those  climes  of  the 
value  and  even  nomenclature  of  these  fibres.  What 
we  did  know  was  that  the  so-called  “Pita”  plant 
grew  everywhere ; that  it  was  regarded  as  a perfect 
pest ; that  its  fibre  was  nevertheless  long,  white  and 
strong,  and  that  the  fibre  of  the  pine-apple  leaf  was 
of  the  most  beautiful  silk-like  appearance  and  texture. 

Samples  of  all  these  fibres  were  sent  home  by  me 
to  the  Director  of  Kew  Gardens  and  the  value  of 
the  “ Pita,”  the  commonest  plant  of  all,  was  then 
said  to  be  3J  cents  a pound.  It  is  this  “ Pita  ” plant 
which  has  recently  come  into  such  great  notoriety, 
and  as  “ there  is  a tide  in  the  affairs  of  man  which, 
taken  at  its  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune,”  so  it  has 
occurred  that  its  value  has  recently  risen  to  11  or 
12  cents  per  pound  and  that  it  has  been  the  good 
fortune  of  Sir  Ambrose  Shea  to  take  this  t'de  at  its 
flood.  Sir  Ambrose  is  a thoroughly  practical  long- 
headed man  of  business,  and  with  his  numerous 
commercial  friends  and  large  business  connexion  has 
so  astutely  handled  this  Fibre  question  as  to  make 
it  a matter  of  certainty  that,  if  prices  are  maintained 
at  anything  like  the  present  figure,  there  is  a great 
future  in  store  for  the  charming  Bahamas  and  their 
sturdy  and  industrious  inhabitants.  He  estimates 
that  in  a few  years’  time  the  value  of  the  annual 
exports  from  the  Bahamas  will  advance  from  S60,<  00 
to  several  millions. 

There  is  one  matter,  however,  of  great  interest 
from  a personal  point  of  view  in  connexion  with  this 
subject  which  has  not  been  satisfactorily  settled  by 
the  “competent  botanists  ” and  the  experts  who  have 
had  to  deal  with  it  : that  is — To  whom  are  the 
Bahamas  indebted  for  this  magnificent,  economic 
plant?  Is  it  indigenous,  or  wras  it  introduced  by 
human  agency  ? Upon  this  point  I have  arrived  at 
a conclusion  which  I am  prepared  to  maintain  against 
Dr.  Perrine,  Dr.  Schott,  Dr.  Parry,  Mr.  Prestoe, 
and  even  Mr.  Hart. 

***** 

I think  it  is  a matter  of  considerable  importance 
when  it  is  probable  that  the  Revenue  of  those  Islands 
may  be  doubled  or  trebled  within  the  next  few  years, 
and  hundreds  of  persons  may  be  enriched  by  this 
valuable  plant.  On  the  principle  oi  palmam  qui  meruit, 
feral,  I claim  that  it  was  introduced  into  the  Baha- 
mas by  the  late  Honourable  C.  Nesbitt,  who  was 
for  many  years  Colonial  Secretary.  This  claim  I 
am  now  in  a position  to  prove  conclusively.  Mr. 
Nesbitt  entered  the  service  in  1831,  and  died  in  1876 
at  the  age  of  73  or  74.  He  administered  the  Govern- 
ment of  87.  Vincent  from  1860  to  1862.  Forty-five 
years  ago,  viz.,  in  1845,  he  procured  from  Sisal, 
“Yucatan,  a few  hundred  plants  of  this  Agave  and 
had  them  set  out  at  his  country  residence  three 
miles  from  Nassau.  He  was  not  a “ competent 
Botanist  ” but  he  was,  like  the  writer  fond  of  Agri- 
culture and  convinced  of  the  value  of  subsidiary 


industries.  Mr.  Nesbitt  was  much  struck  with  the 
vigour  of  this  plant  when  grown  in  New  Providence. 
He  knew  it  as  the  “Pitaya  plant,”  and  as  a superior 
variety  brought  to  Sisal  from  the  vincinity  of  the 
Pitaya  mountains  near  Poi  ay  a in  South  America. 
In  1851  Mr.  Nesbitt  reduced  a great  number  of  the 
leaves  of  this  plant  into  Fibre  and  placed  samples 
of  them  in  the  Nassau  Museum.  At  the  same  time 
he  sent  specimens  of  them  to  England  and  received 
very  favourable  replies  in  regard  to  their  value  from 
London.  Unfortunately  the  merchants  at  Nassau  at 
that  time,  like  merchants  and  planters  elsewhere, 
were  making  plenty  of  money  in  other  ways  and  they 
looked  with  no  friendly  eye  on  an  industry  which 
might  possibly  disturb  the  cheap  labour  which  was 
at  hand  for  sponging,  as  well  as  for  wrecking  pur- 
poses which  was  then  an  “ industry  ” in  those  waters. 
The  prevalent  idea  at  that  time  was  that  the  wealth 
of  the  colony  was  in  the  water  and  not  in  the  land. 
Mr.  Nesbitt  however  believed  thoroughly  in  agricul- 
ture and  also  in  the  necessity  of  having  two  strings 
to  one’s  bow.  He  was  convinced  that  this  fibre 
would  ultimately  be  of  great  value,  and  he  took 
every  opportunity  of  distributing  plants  all  over  the 
Bahamas  and  Turks  Islands,  fully  believing  that 
in  the  “ sweet  by  and  bye  ” necessity  would  move 
some  fortunate  Governor  to  cause  the  Legislature 
to  accept  his  importation  as  the  saviour  of  the 
Bahamas. 

That  fortunate  Governor  is  Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  and 
the  happy  Legislature  is  that  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  the  last  three  years.  It  is  quite  re- 
freshing to  me,  knowing  these  Islands  and  the  in- 
habitants as  well  as  I do,  to  hear  of  the  great 
prosperity  in  store  for  them  and  of  the  general 
buoyancy  of  the  spirits  of  the  population.  The  progress 
made  in  the  development  of  the  culture  of  this  fibre 
is  really  marvellous.  A few  years  ago  not  a dollar 
of  Foreign  Capital  was  invested  in  the  Bahamas  ; 
now  dollars  are  actually  “ going  a begging.”  Capi- 
talists in  Great  Britain,  Canada  and  the  United 
States  within  the  last  three  years  have  bought 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  which  hitherto  were  thought 
worthless.  Amongst  the  principal  capitalists  may 
be  mentioned  Messrs.  Monroe  & Co.  of  Newfoundland 
who  own  20,000  acres.  Mr.  Keith,  of  Edinburgh, 

2.000  acres,  and  three  London  Companies  with 

20.000  acres  each.  In  addition  to  these  wealthy 
capitalists  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention, 
there  are  several  local  companies  uotably  the  “ Ba- 
hamas Hemp  ” and  the  “ Inagua  Hemp  Company.” 
I tried  a year  ago  to  get  some  shares  in  the  former 
Company  but  was  unsuccessful.  About  200,000  acres 
of  land  have  already  been  disposed  of.  I reduced 
the  price  of  Crown  land  to  5s.  an  acre  in  1875 — to- 
day' it  is  selling  at  £1  and  upwards — and  applications 
for  large  tracts  are  pouring  into  the  Surveyor- 
General’s  Office  from  all  sides.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  any  one  living  in  Trinidad  with  its  luxuriant 
and  comparatively  gigantic  vegetation  to  realize  what 
the  Bahamas  are  like.  There  is  no  hill  over  120  feet 
in  height  in  any  one  of  the  Islands,  there  is  no 
forest,  and  indeed  excepting  in  Eleuthera  and  one 
or  two  of  the  Islands  chiefly  devoted  to  pineapples 
there  is  apparently  little  or  no  soil.  Four-fifths  of 
the  surface  of  the  Bahamas  are  coral  rock  with 
pockets  of  soil  varying  from  a few  inches  to  a few 
feet  in  depth.  When  uncultivated  the  land  is  covered 
with  low  bush.  Several  small  shipme  ts  of  fibre  have 
already  been  made,  and  in  a newspaper  dated  Novem- 
ber 12,  I saw  that  16  bales  of  hand-picked  fibre  had 
been  shipped  from  Harbour  Island  to  New  York. 
It  is  not  likely  that  any  large  export  will  take 
place  before  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months  or 
two  years,  but  after  that  an  enormous  increase  may 
be  looked  for. 

# * * * 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  I claim  for  Mr.  Nesbitt 
the  distinction  of  having  introduced  the  “ true  ” 
Pita  or  Henequen  into  the  Bahamas  from  Yucatan, 
and  I would  ask  whether  the  Florida  plant  has, 
or  has  not  been  identified  with  the  Ixtli  of  Kar- 
winski  and  Perrine. 
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The  plant  which  Perrine  introduced  into  South 
Florida  “ 35  or  40  years  ago  ” is  said  to  be  a variety 
of  the  Agave  Rigida  called  Yaxci.  The  plant  or 
variety  which  Mr.  Nesbitt  introduced  into  Bahamas 
45  years  ago  and  afterwards  into  Turks  Island  and 
St.  Vincent  is,  I believe,  what  has  been  named  the 
Ixtli.  Supposing  such  to  be  the  case,  what  becomes 
of  the  “undisputed  proof”  that  the  Bahamas  are 
indebted  to  Florida  for  the  fibre-giving  plant  which 
is  confidently  expected  to  be  in  the  future  a per- 
manent source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants  of  those 
Islands,  and  where  is  the  proof  that  Trinidad  has 
even  yet  obtained  the  “ right  article  ”? 


BSE  OF  PINEAPPLES. 

This  i3  a unique  and  peculiar  fruit,  and  it  will  pay 
one  who  is  not  conversant  with  its  peculiarities  to 
refer  to  a reference  book  where  many  interesting 
things  will  be  learned.  Just  now  there  are  quantities 
of  them  in  the  market,  and  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

Like  other  good  things,  its  delicacy  depends  upon 
its  preparation,  whether  for  dessert  or  canning.  The 
ordinary  cook  will  invariably  handle  one  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  waste  the  very  best  part  of  it,  and  it 
is  seldom  served  to  the  best  advantage  of  either  fruit 
or  eater. 

The  outside  should  be  cut  off  with  a very  sharp  knife, 
deep  enough  to  remove  the  traces  of  the  green  line 
which  runs  around  the  “ eyes,  ” but  cut  no  deeper 
than  this,  for  close  to  these  “eyes”  lies  the  best  of 
the  pine,  as  the  delicious  juice  decreases  in  very  per- 
ceptible quantities  toward  the  stem,  or  core.  After 
stripping  the  outside  a smaller,  sharp-pointed  knife 
should  be  used  to  remove  the  eyes.  Then  instead 
of  slicing  it  across  the  core  and  having  the  round 
slices  that  are  usually  seen,  cut  very  thin  pieces  up 
to  the  core,  working  around  it  in  cutting.  The  re- 
sult is  a dish  of  dainty  slices,  which  can  be  easily 
cut  once  or  twice  with  the  spoon,  if  necessary,  when 
it  is  eaten. 

A liberal  quantity  of  sugar  should  be  put  with  it 
as  soon  as  it  is  cut,  and  then  it  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  from  three  to  six  hours  before  serving,  as 
it  then  becomes  more  tender  and  thoroughly  seasoned. 

Besides  its  palatable  qualities  as  a dessert,  it  is 
said  to  possess  wonderful  digestive  properties.  The 
Medical  Record  states  that  its  “proteid-digestingpower 
is  quite  remarkable  in  its  intensity  ; three  ounces  of 
the  juice  will  dissolve  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  dried 
albumen  in  four  hours.  A well  known  meat  powder 
is  said  to  be  prepared  with  the  help  of  pineapple 
juice.  ” 

There  is  no  other  fruit  that  passes  through  the 
canning  process  so  little  injured  by  the  heating  as 
this.  They  may  be  prepared  the  same  as  for  dessert, 
allowing  about  a pint  of  granulated  sugar  to  one  good- 
sized  pineapple,  and  after  it  has  stood  long  enough 
for  the  sugar  to  melt  allow  it  to  come  to  a scalding 
heat  and  then  fill  the  cans ; or,  if  preferred,  it  may 
be  put  in  the  cans  first  and  then  heat. 

When  preserved  in  this  manner  it  looks  so  much 
more  tempting  than  the  “hashed”  and  “minced” 
product  of  the  canning  factories,  where  it  is  always 
chopped — core  and  all! 

If  the  juice  is  extracted,  scalded  and  put  up  in 
sealed  bottles,  it  will  keep  and  may  be  used  for  ices 
and  flavoring  purposes. 

If  some  pineapple  is  left  over  from  dessert  it  may 
be  utilized  by  making  it  into  pudding.  Add  nearly 
as  much  sugar  as  there  is  fruit  and  cream  together, 
say  for  half  a pine,  a tablespoonful  of  butter  and  four 
eggs,  and  add  half  a cup  of  milk.  Line  a deep  dish 
with  puff  paste  and  bake  in  a “slow”  oven. 

Pineapple  marmalade  is  a delicious  preparation  of 
the  fruit,  Nice  ripe  ones  should  be  selected  and 
pared,  then  grated  and  an  equal  weight  of  sugar  added, 
flet  it  over  a moderate  fire  and  boil  about  an  hour, 
skimming  it  thoroughly  before  removing  it  from 
the  fire. 

If  one  can  secure  good  cream  and  has  a quick 
freezer,  first- class  ice  cream  may  be  made  in  little 
time  and  without  much  trouble,  To  flavor  with  pine- 
apple, take  a ripe  one  and  cut  it  into  very  thin,  small 
pieces  and  cover  it  with  a pound  of  sugar,  then  set 


it  on  ice  for  three  hours  at  least.  Beat  one  quart 
of  cream,  add  a small  pinch  of  salt,  and  then  drain 
off  the  syrup  and  beat  into  the  cream.  When  the 
cream  is  partly  frozen  some  of  the  slices  may  be 
added  if  desired. — Country  Gentleman. — Florida 
Dispatch. 

The  Ceylon  Tea  Trade. — The  consumption  of 
Ceylon  teas  in  South  Australia  has  largely 
increased  during  the  last  year  or  two.  One  of 
the  largest  and  most  regular  importers  of  these 
teas,  the  Import  Company  of  Australasia,  informs 
us  that  this  is  on  aocount  of  tho  superior 
flavour  and  greater  strength  of  Ceylon  teas,  com- 
bined with  lower  cost,  that  the  demand  has  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent.  They  have  been  ad- 
vertising in  our  columns  a special  line  of  blended 
Ceylon  teas  and  sugar  with  great  success  as  regards 
sales,  and  if  the  multitude  of  testimonials  sent 
them  by  purchasers  of  these  goods  is  any  eritorion 
of  excellence,  it  only  remains  for  them  to  increase 
advertising  expenditure  in  order  to  get  ihe  major 
part  of  the  tea  trade  of  South  Australia.  The 
Import  Company,  whose  only  address  is  131, 
Grenfell-street,  City,  have  large  premises,  a portion 
of  which,  together  with  a specially  selected  staff,  is 
devoted  to  racking  and  forwarding  of  Ceylon  teas. 
— Adelaide  Observer,  Aug.  13. 
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MARKET  RATES  FOR  OLD  AND  NSW  PRODUCTS. 

(From  S.  Figgis  db  Co.’s  Fortnightly  Price  Current.  London , August  lltli,  1892., 


EAST  INDIA. 
Bombay,  Ceylon,  Madras 
Coast  and  Zanzibar. 


ALOES,  Socotrine  ... 

Zanzibar  & Hepatic 
BARK, CINCHONA  Crown 


Red... 


BEES’  WAX,  E.I.,  White 
Yellow  ... 
Mauritius  & Madagascar... 
CARDAMOMS— 

Allepee 
Mangalore  ... 
Malabar 
Ceylon.  Malabar  sort 


Alleppee  and 
Mysore  sort 

Long  wild  Ceylon... 
CASTOR  OIL,  lsts 

2nds 
3rds 

CHILLIES,  Zanzibar 

CINNAMON,  lsts 

2nds 
3rds 
4ths 
Chios 

CLOVES,  Zanzibar 

and  Pemba 
„ STEMS 
COCULUS  INDICUS 
COFFEE  

COLOMBO  ROOT!.'.' 

CROTON  SEEDS,  sifted... 

CUTCH  

DRAGONS  BLOOD,  Zan 
GALLS,Bussorah&  Turkey 

GINGER,  Cochin,  Cut  .. 

Rough.. 

Bengal,  Rough 
GUM  AMMONIACUM  .. 
ANIMI,  washed  .. 


QUALITY. 


^QUOTATIONS 


Good  and  tine  dry  liver...  £4  a £6 


Common  and  good 
Renewed  ... 

Medium  to  fine  Quill 
Spoke  shavings  ... 

Branch  

Renewed  

Medium  to  good  Quill... 
Spoke  shavings  ... 

Branch  

Twig  

Good  to  fine 

Fair  to  fine 


...  40s  a £5  10s 
...  3d  a 8d 
Id  a Id 
2d  a 4d 
Id  a 21 
2d  a 7d 
id  a 6d 
2d  a 3d 
Id  a 2d 
Id  a Rd 
£7  a £8  10s 
£6  a £7 
£5  a £6 


scraped... 

ARABIC  E.I.  & Aden 


Ghatti 
Amrad  clia. 
Mad  ras 

ASSAFCETIDA 
KINO 

MTRRH,  picked 

Aden  sorts 
OLIBANUM,  drop- 

pickings... 
siftings  ... 

INDIARUBBER  

East  African  Ports,  Zanzi 
bar  and  Mozambique  Coast 


Assam, 

Rangoon  

Madagascar,  Tamatave,  I 
Majunga  and  Nossibe  | 


ISJNGLASS__or  \,Ton„ue 


FISH  MAWS 

Bladder 

Pufsa 

^Rfyachee  Leaf 


Fair  to  fine  clipped 
Bold,  bright,  fairto  fine. 
Good  to  fine  plump,  cliped 
Fairto  good  boldbleaeheri 
,,  ,,  medium  ,, 

,,  ,,  small 

Small  to  bold  brown 
Fair  to  fine  bold 
„ ,,  medium 

,,  ,,  small 

Common  to  good 

White  

Fair  and  good  pale 
Brown  aud  brownish 
Fair  to  fine  bright 
Ord’y.  and  middling 
Ord’y.  to  fine  pale  quill... 


Fair  to  fine  plant 
Fair  to  fine  bright 
Common  dull  and  mixel 
Common  to  good 

Fair  sifted 

Mid.  Plantation  Ceylon 
Low  Middling  „ 

Good  to  fine  bright  souud 
Ordinary& middling 
Fair  to  fine  fresh 
Fair  to  fine  dry 
Ordinary  to  good  drop  ... 
Fair  to  fine  dark  blue  ... 
Good  white  and  green  ... 
Good  to  fine  bold 
Small  aud  medium 
Fair  to  fine  bold 
Small  and  medium 

Fair  to  good  

Blocky  to  fine  clean 
Picked  fine  pale  in  sorts, 
Part  yellow  & mixed  do. 
Bean  & Pea  size  ditto  ... 
Amber  and  red  bold  ... 
Medium  & bold  sorts 
Good  to  fine  pale  frosted 

sifted  

Sorts,  dull  red  to  fair  ... 
Good  to  fine  pale  selected 
Sorts  middling  to  good... 
Good  and  fine  pale 
Reddish  to  pale  brown  ... 
Dark  to  fine  pale 
Fair  to  fine  pinky  block 

and  drop  

Ordinary  stony  to  midlin 
Fair  to  fine  bright 
Fair  to  fine  pale 
Middling  to  good 
Fair  to  line  white 
Reddish  to  middling  .. 
Middling  to  good  pale  . 
Slightly  foul  to  fine 
Red  hard  clean  ball 
White  softish  ditto 
Unripe  root  ... 

Liver  

Sausage,  fairtofineonsticks 
Good  to  fine 
Common  foul  & middling 
Fair  to  good  clean1  ... 
Goodtofinepinky  &white 
Fair  to  good  black 
good  to  fine  pale 


3d 


Is  a 2s  fid 
Is  fid  a 3s 
2s  a 2a  fid 
2s  3d  a 33  3d 
Is  fid  a 2s  2d 
Is  ■»  Is  fid 
Is  a Is  fid 
2s  31  a 4s 
Is  fid  a 2s  2d 
Is  a Is  5d 
fid  a 2s  2d 
3d 

2|  l a 2fd 
2 i a 2jd 
38s  a 48s  fid 
30s  a 3fis 
6£d  a Is  5d 
6d  a Is 
5|d  a lOd 
od  a 9d 
2^d  a 7d 
2J  a 2$d 
Rd  a z|d 
id  a fd 
10s  alls 
lOfis  a 110s 
97s  a 105s 
35s  a 40s 
20s  a SOs 
15s  a 20s 
24s  a 34s 
50s  a 90s 
70s  a 80s 
fiOs  a fi5s 
90s  a £5 
58s  a 70s 
47s  a SOs 
42s  a 4fis 
30  a 35s 
25s  a 60s 
£10  10s  a £12  10s 
£9  10s  a £10  10s 
£5  a £7  10s 
£7  lCs  a £9 
£6  a £9 

55s  a 80s 
35s  a 50s 
40s  a 50s 
25s  a 3.3s 
55s  a 70s 
25s  a 50s 
I5s  a 60s 

40s  a 80s 
15s  a 35s 
75s  a 80s 
£5  a £7 
75s  a 85s 
35s  a 60s 
22s  fid  a 32s  fid 
12s  a 18s 
10s  a 15s 
Is lOd  a 2s  2§d 
is  7d  a Is  lid 
lOd  a Is  4d 
Is  4d  a Is  10d 
Is  8d  a Is  lid 
Is  6d  a 2s  2d 
9d  a Is  od 
Is  7d  a Is  lOd 
Is  lOd  a 29  3d 
Is  5d  a Is  9d 
Is  8d  a 2a  3d 


,dark  to  fair  ...(Is  a Is  6d 

Pipe. ..(Clean  thin  to  fine  bold. ..(is  fid  a 3s 
..JDark  mixed  to  fine  palc[8d  a Is  4d 
...  (Common  to  good  pale  ...  U 4d  a 2a  fid 


EAST  INDIA  Continued 
East  Coast  Africa,  Mala- 
bar and  Madras  Coast, 
Bengal. 


INDIGO,  Bengal 

Kurpah  

Madras  (Dry  Leaf) 

IVORY— Elephants’  Teeth- 
65  lb.  & upwards 
over  30  & under  60  lb. 
40  a 100  lb. 
Scrivelloes  

Billiard  Ball  Pieces2Ja  3Jin 
Bagatelle  Point-i 
Cut  Points  for  Balls 
Mixed  Points  & Tips... 
Cut  Hollows 

Sea  Horse  Teeth  — 

I a If  lb. 

MYRABOLANES,  Bombay 


Madras,  Upper  Godavery 


Coast 


MACE, 
NUTMEGS. 


Pickings 

Bombay 


N1TX  ( Cochin,  Madras 
VOMICA  i and  Bo-nbay 
OIL,  CINNAMON 
CITRONELLE 
LEMONGRASS 

ORCHELLA  I 5ey!°?  „ 
WEED  ( Zanzibar 

) Mozambique 

PEPPER— 

Malabar,  Black  siftel  .. 
Alleppee  & Tellickerry 
Tellicherry,  White 
PLUMBAGO,  Lump 


QUALITY. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Middling  to  flue  violet ..  4s  Sd  a 5s  fid 
Ordinary  to  middling  ...  3s  lOd  a 4s  fid 
Fair  to  good  reddish  violt  3s  6d  a 3s  lud 
Ordinary  and  middling...  2s  lOd  a 3s  4d 
Middling  to  good  ...  2s  8d  a 3s  2d 

Low  to  ordinary  ...(2s  a 2s  6d 


Soft  sound 

Hard  ,,  , 

Soft  ,,  , 

Hard  ,, 

Sound  soft 
Sli  def.to  flue  souud  soft 
Shaky  io  fine  solid  sd.  sft 
Defective,  part  hard 
Thin  to  thick  to  sound, 
soft 

Straight  crkcd  part  close 
Bhimlies  I,  good  & fine 
pale 

If,  tair  pickings 
Jubbleporel,  good  & fiue 
pale 

,,  II,  fair  re- 
jections 
Vingorlas,  good  and  fiue 
Good  to  fiue  picked 
Common  to  middling  ... 
Fair  ... 

Burnt  and  defective  ... 
Dark  to  good  bold  pale... 
W’d  com.  darktofine  bold 
65’s  a 81’s 
90’s  a 12o’s 
( Fair  to  fine  bold  fresh 
i Small  ordinary  and  fair 
Fair  to  fine  heavy 
Bright  & good  flavour.. 

Mid.  to  fiue,  not  woody 
Picked  clean  flat  leaf  ... 
,,  wiry  


£63  a £74  10s 
£52  a £68 
£40  a £53 
£25  a £40 
£15a£27  10s 
£75 a £83  los 
£65  a£79  10s, 
£58  a £63  10s 
£40  a £50 

£33  a £53 

Is  a 3s  fid 

9s  a 10s  fid 
5s  fid  a 6s  fid 

8s  3d  a 9s  fid 

os  61  a 7s 
7s  6d 
8s  3d  a 9s  fid 
fis  a 7s  6d 
s fid  a -s 
5s  fid  a 6s  9d 
Is  fid  a 3s 
fid  a Is  fid 
2s  lud  a 3s  6d 
2s  Id  a 2s  9d 
8s  a 9s  6d 
fis  a 8s 
Is  a 2s  fid 
fd  ajl 
ljd  a Rd 
20s  a 25s 
10s  a 2Us 
25s  a 35s 


Chips 

Dust 

RED  WOOD 
SAFFLOWER,  Bengal 


SALTPETRE,  Bengal 
SANDAL  WOOD,  Logs 
,,  ,,  Chips.. 

SAPAN  WOOD  ... 
SEEDLAC 
SENNA,  Tinnevelly 


Bombay 
SHELLS,  M.-o’-P. 


large 
medium  part  stout 
chicken  part  stout 
oyster  & broken  per 
Mussel 

Lingah  Ceylon 
TAMARINDS 

TORTOISESHELL 

Zanzibar  and  Bombay 
TURMERIC, Bengal 

Madras 


Cocjiin 

VANILLOES, 

Bourbon,  i lsts 
Mauritius,  2nds... 
Seychelles,  V3rds... 

Madagascar,  J 4ths.„ 


Fair  to  bold  heavy...  1 ,,, 

„ good  .,  ...  f 1 1 

,.  ,.  ,,  nom  10d  a Is 

Fair  to  fine  bright  bolu  15s  a 25s 
Middlingto  good  small...  Us  a 14s 
Sli’tly  foul  to  fiue  bright  9s  a 12s 
Ordinary  to  fine  bright...  2s  9d  a 5s 
Fair  and  fiue  bold  ...  £3  a £3  10s 
Goodtofmepinkynomiual  60s  a 80s 
Ordinary  to  fair  ...  4Us  a 55s 

Inferior  and  pickings  ...  20s  a 30s 
Ordinary  to  good  ...  lfis  fid  a 17s 
Fair  to  fine  flavour  ...  £35  a £fiu 
Inferior  to  fiue  ...  £9  a £30 

Lean  to  good  bold  ...  £4  a £7 
Ordinary  to  fine  bright  40s  a 70s 
Good  to  fine  bold  green...  8d  a Is 
Medium  to  bold  green...  od  a 7d 
Small  aud  medium  green  2£d  a Id 
Common  dark  aud  small  Id  a 2d 
Ordinary  to  good  ...  Id  a 2d 
Egyptian — bold  clean...  87s  6d  a 100s 
medium  part  stout  £5  5s  a £6  5b 
chicken  £4  15s  a £5  os 
Bombay — goodtofinetn,c|s5s  a 110s 

clem  part  good  color  £5  12s  6oa£6 1.5s 
,,  „ 1,  ( 95s  a 100s 

,,  ,.  „ 55s  a 70s 

bold  sorts  (1  lot  75s)  50s  a 60s 
small  and  medium  sorts  35s  a 47s  fid 
Thin  and  good  stout  sorts  fis  a 12s 
Mid.  tofinoblacknotstony  8s  a 10s 
Stony  aud  inferior  ...j4s  a 6s 
Scrts’.good  mo. tie,  heavy  23s  a 25s 


Pickings  thin  to  heavy 
Leanish  to  fine  plump 
finger  ... 

Fin.  fair  to  fine  boldbrgt 
Mixed  middling  ... 

Bulbs  ... 

Finger  ...  .;. 

Fine,  cryst’ed  5 to  9 in. 
Foxy  & reddish  5 to  8 in. 
Lean  & dry  to  mid,  un- 
der in. 

Low,  foxy,  inferior  and 
pickings 


7s  6d  a 18s 

18s  a 20s 
28s  a 32s 
23s  a 27s 
9s  a 12s 
14s  a 17s 

11s  6d  a 2Qs 
8s  fid  aI4s 

os  a 9s 

3a 
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TIIE  NECESSITY  OF  NEW  MARKETS  FOR 
CEYLON  TEA.  AM)  RENEWED 
EL* 1. FORTS  AM)  LIBERALITY. 

F r.ny  doubt  existed  in  the  mind 
of  any  person  interested,  it 
must  surely  be  by  this  time 
removed  Tire  average  prioe 
of  Ceylon  teas  in  the  London 
maiket  have  gone  down, 
steadily  in  half-a-d  zen  years, 
frem  ever  Is  3d  per  lb  to  Sd,  or  nearly  50 
per  cent.  Let  our  readers  look  at  the  figures  in 
M'ssrg.  Gow,  Wilson  & Stanton's  tea  circular, 
and  they  will  find  that  with  full  knowledge  of  a 
large  reduction  in  the  estimate  of  crop  from 
Ceylon,  buyers  gave  prices  for  our  teas  which  can 
only  be  described  as  wretched.  One  description 
of  pekoo  srurhorg,  which  sold  in  July  1800  at 
an  average  of  8fd,  realized  only  5jl  ; another  sou- 
chong went  down  in  the  two  years  from  8^d 
to  4Jd ; one  description  of  pekoe  shews  a fall 
from  TJd  to  7d,  and  another  from  9d  to  5£d  1 
Our  average  iu  the  sales  of  2Sth-29th  July  was  only 
81  p^r  lb.  against  Assam  Is  2|d,  Darjiling  9£<i,  aind 

the  Dooars  91.  It  is  small  comfort  to  us  that  teas 
from  Cachar  aod  Svlliet  sold  for  only  an  avearge 
of  7d,  Kmpra  Valley  7Ad,  Nfigiris  7d,  and 
Travancore  04 1.  The  generally  low  prices  are 
in  the  face  of  comparatively  smal  er  fupplies  from 
Indi?,  Ceylon  and  Java  The  consolation  offered 
us,  and  we  certainly  need  it,  is  that 

‘‘Ceylon  medium  Toaa  are  low  offering  such  < x- 
traordinary  va’ne  that  they  cannot  fail  to  open  up 
mr,ro  . rew  outlets  in  quarters  where  China  Tea 
ba3  row  the  m<  nope  ly.  A demand  would  bus  bo 
created  which  in  turn  should  beneficially  nffecl 
prices.  ” 

This  was  the  process  in  the  easo  (f  Ceylon 
ceffec.  But  mrely  it  is  better  actively  to 
cultivate  mw  markets  than  to  wait  uulil 
prices,  which,  however  advantageous  they  may 
be  to  tho  consumer,  are  to  the  producer  ue. 
rcmuneiative  to  the  verge  of  ruinous,  have  done  the 
woik.  Can  ?Jd  for  pekoe  and  44  for  pekoe  souchong 
possibly  fa?  ? We  trow  not,  We  have  talked 


of  over-production  and  a repetition  of  the  cinohona 
crisis,  and  lo  1 both  are  upon  us.  What  are  tea 
plan  ers  to  do?  Certainly  not  to  fold  their  hands 
and  close  their  purses.  Energetic  effort  and 

1 liberal  giving  are  the  remedies.  Thoso  who  have 
contributed  and  can  afford  further  help  will  not, 
wo  feel  sure,  be  wanting.  But  what  is  specially 
needed  is  that  the  non-contributors  to  Tea  or 
Chicago  Lunds  should  be  personally  canvassed 
and  shamed  into  giving,  if  they  will  Dot  from  any 
higher  motive  perform  the  duly  they  owe  them- 
se’ves  and  the  community.  But  it  is  now  evident 
that  ttm  funds  rrqu'red  ( £20  000,  of  which  £5,000 
may  be  rxpectel  back)  cannot  be  obtained  by 
the  working  of  the  voluntary  principle  added  to 
the  Government,  vote  rf  R50  000  As  we  showed, 
the  latter  is  not  the  equivalent  of  much  more 
than  £3  000  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange.  It 
ought  to  be  doubled.  That  would  give  £5,000  even 
if  the  lupee  goes  down  by  tho  time  the  World’s 
Fair  is  opened,  to  one  shilling,  which  it  ia 
likely  tn  do.  Then,  if  the  prep  'sal  of  the  Planters' 
Association  is  accepted  by  Government,  that  th# 
difference  between  present  and  reduced  railway 
ratea  on  tea  (the  reduction  bring  taken  for  granted) 
Fhoul  1 go  for  a certain  prriod  to  the  Chioago 
Fund,  tlir-re  is  likn'y  tn  be  a sum  of  R100,000 
real'zcd  bv  deferring  the  reduction  for  eight 
months.  We  think  most  p'anters  will  be  prepared 
to  extend  the  period  to  one  year.  R 150  000  thus 
nbta:nfd  would,  at  Is  to  the  rupee,  yield  £7,500. 
We  thus  have  £12  500  made  up,  and  surely  the 
Tea  Fund  and  contributions  from  individuals,  estateB 
and  firms  interested  can  be  relied  on  for  the  bal- 
ance R150,000  or  £7  500  at  Is  to  the  rupee.  If 
not  money  could  be  borrowed  on  the  security  of 
the  builidings,  plant  &c.,  which  Mr.  Grinlinton 
expects  to  give  back  £5,000,  from  his  minimum 
requirement  of  £20,000  The  objection  still  re- 
mains that  b 11  the  tea  produced  is  not  carried 
by  railway;  but  we  cannot  meet  every  difficulty, 
and  we  suppose  an  export  duty  would  be  deemed 
objectionable,  rxcept  in  circumstances  of  great 
urgency.— Our  readers  will  see,  in  the  interest- 
ing report  cf  the  meeting  with  Mr.  Grin- 
linten  at  the  rooms  of  the  C ylon  Association  in 
London,  that  our  Commit  sioner  was  deemed  to 
have  been  only  too  successful  in  pressing  the 
claims  of  Ceylon  at  Chicago,  and  lhat  the  Governor 
1 had  personally  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Grinlinton 
for  the  mode  in  which  he  was  comroittirg  the  colony 
to  large  expenditure.  But  the  Commissioner— an  l 
who  can  blame  him — replies,  “Better  not  put  in 
an  appearance  at  all  at  the  World  s Fair,  than  to  be 
represented  in  a manner  unworthy  of  the  colony 
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find  calculated  to  injure  rather  than  help  the 
cause  sought  to  be  benefited.”  The  main  object 
is,  of  course,  to  prcmole  the  consumption  of 
our  tea.  Bnt  other  products  ar.d  manu’a',turcs 
as  well  as  minerals,  cabinet  woods,  jewelry  p-e- 
cious  stone?  and  curio?  will  be  sho in,  Mr.  Ormlinton 
making  a speciality  of  Ceylon  lace  and  other  wemen’d 
work.  There  is  strong  jastifi  nation,  th -refore,  for 
liberal  grants  from  general  r-venue,  as  weT  as  for 
private  liberality,  and  wo  trust  the  hvter  will  be 
developed  in  the  free  rf  the  cri -is  which  has 
overtaken  cur  chief  product,  after  a fashim 
which  will  render  us  preud  of  the  col  ny  instead 
of  feel'ng  shame  for  the  undeserved  credit  given  it. 
- 

REPORT  ON  SAMPLE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
TEA  (MANUFACTURED  BY  II.  COTTAR, 
LATE  OF  CEYLON),  BY  A NEW  YORK 
TEA  EXPORT  AND  TASTER. 

Extract  from  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Shepard,  of 
Pinehiurst,  Summerville,  South  Carolina, 

"Good  original  stock  and  isminsuallij  well  prepared. 

“ Has  all  the  characteristics  of  au  Indian  or 
. Ceylon  tea  and  is  particularly  brisk  or  to.asty  in 
firiug,  which  is  desirable.  I am  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  is  better  tea  than  TettlowV." 

Dr.  Shepard  has  planted  from  10  to  12  acres  of 
Assam  hybrid  tea  now  three  years  old  a photograph  of 
which  points  to  the  healthy  condition  of  the  tea  plants. 

The  negro  children  receive  free  education  on  Pine- 
hurst  estate  and  are  ready  to  pluck  tea  when  called 
with  a hull/  ham/ani  in  charge  of  them. 

There  is  an  abandoned  tea  garden  planted  ten 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Jackson  of  India  who  died  in  South 
Carolina.  I believe  the  tea  is  strong  and  healthy. 

Redout  ox  Four  Sajiw.es  or  Tea  Gkowx  and 
Manufactured  in  South  Carolina.  (From  H Cotiam.) 

Extract  from  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  lleid,  tea 
taster  and  importer  of  North  loth  St..  By  Arch 
St.,  Philadelphia,  to  Dr.  Charles  U.  Shepard,  of 
Piuehurst,  Summerville,  South  Carolina:  — 

“Your  teas  I find  have  an  individual  distinct  and 
pronounced  character  different  to  the  teas  of  any 
other  country,  consequently  I describe  their  character 
flavor  as  • South  Carolina  flavor.’  They  have  merit 
I and  intrinsic  value  of  a high  order. 

“I  have  very  much  pleasure,  my  dear  sir,  in  offering 
yon  my  sincere  , congratulations  on  the  complete 
success  of  your  enterprise  in  having  produced  from 
the  soil  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  com- 
mercial article  ‘tea  leaf1  crjuul  in  style  and  value  anil 
on  a par  with  the  fine  teas  of  the  wort  /." 

report. 

Report  and  valuation  of  four  samples  of  Pi noliurst 
teas  as  prepared  by  Mr  Henry  C0.Ma.111,  June  1892 : — 

No.  1. — Rather  hands  >me,  rather  small  even  black- 
ish leaf  with  pekoe  flower  strii  ily  extra  tine  tea,  strong 
full  and  rich  South  Carolina  pekoe  flavor. 

No.  2. -Blackish  even  leaf  with  a few  pekoe  tips. 
Fine  to  extra  line  strong  brisk  South  Carolina  pekoe 
souchong  flavour. 

No.  3.  — Bather  bold,  evenish  curled  black  leaf, 
middling 'tell,  rather  strong,  fresh-burnt  South  Carolina 
souchong  flavor. 

No.  4. — Bold  black  uneven  curly  leaf  middling  tea, 
rather  strong,  fresh-burnt  South  Carolina  souchong 
flavor. 

NOMINAL  VALUATION. 

No.  1 . . 60  to  70  cents  per  lb. 

No.  2 . . 50  to  60  ,,  ,, 

No.  3 . . 35  to  40  ,, 

No.  4 . . 30  to  35  „ 

The  soil  and  climate  within  the  yellow  pine  belt 
of  South  Carolina  is  suited  to  the  growth  of  tea  a 
sister  plant  to  the  Camellia  Japonica. 

II.  Cottam. 

[We  can  only  repeat,  tl  a‘,  whiie  there  is  no 
doubt  that  good  tea  can  be  grown  and  manufactured 
in  the  Southern  Slab  s of  America,  the  cost  of 
labour  wid  prevent  the  carrying  on  of  the  enter- 
prise on  a commercial  teale. — Ed.  T.A-] 


TEA  AS  AN  EXHAUSTING  CROP: 
PROPOSED  EXPER1M  ENTS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Planters’  Association  sends 
us  the  following  letter:  — 

Copy. 

John  Hughes,  Agricnltur  il  Analyst. 

Analytical  Laboratory,  79  Mark  Line,  London.  E.C., 

July  15  b,  1892. 

A'exander  Flvl'p,  Esq  , Kandy. 

Dear  Sir, — At  tbe  present  time  when  the  prrms- 
nance  of  tbe  Tea  Indua’ry  is  of  su-h  great  impor- 
tance to  the  intcreftt  cf  Oeybm  it  appears  very 
desirable  to  a^cer'am  how  far  tes,  as  at  present 
produced,  i«  an  exhausting  crop,  end  secondly  how  its 
requirements  in  the  way  of  plant  food  can  be  most 
economicary  supplied. 

IIow  can  this  be  dore  in  a practical  manner  is 
nahirally  asked.  I would  suggest  the  following  : — 

When  a patch  of  tea  is  jus*,  fit  for  plucking,  let 
some  3 or  4 trer-s  representing  sizes  varying  from 
the  large  t to  the  smallest  he  selected,  and  these 
trees  completely  stripped  of  all  the’r  leaves- 

The  loaves  in  separate  heaps  to  be  then  weighed 
and  coreful’y  dried  in  the  6un,  hut  protected  from 
rain  should  showers  come  : when  fully  dried  and 

aga;n  weighed  to  be  packed  in  quantities  of  2 lb. 
in  bottles  carefully  sealed,  labelled  1,  2,3,4  according 
ti  s’ze  of  tree,  age  of  gard-m  and  other  particular* 
and  p eked  in  boxes  to  be  forwarded  to  my  ad  tress. 

In  ord  >r  to  make  practical  calcu'atiois  it  would 
be  necessary  ti  weigh  the  fresh  leaves  taken  from 
rach  tree  an  1 again  to  weigh  tbe  Fun-dried  leaves, 
wb«n  folly  driel  after  two  or  three  daj6  exposure 
(as  hay  is  made  in  this  country). 

With  a knowledge  of  the  number  of  trees  on  tbe 
acre  and  the  weights  of  fresh  and  dried  haves  res- 
pectively wo  should  have  the  necessary  details  for 
extending  the  cl.emica' remits  obtained  by  the  subse- 
quent aca'ysis  of  tbe  dried  leaves  in  London. 

I make  this  suggestion  for  the  considers' i in  of 
your  Coromittp.p,  and  doubt  not  if  tbe  proposal  should 
be  considered  formally,  tbit  two  or  three  members 
would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  eo’l  ction  of  the 
simples  in  the  manner  suggested.  My  o vn  ilea  is 
tt  at  we  should  find  that  of  the  largo  quantity  of 
Nitrogen  present  in  the  leaves  a very  large  proportion 
must  bo  origi  .all v absorbed  from  the  air  ra'li’rthan 
from  the  soil.  With  tbe  previous  analyses  of  Oyl  in 
soi  s which  I have,  b7  me,  I could  thee  ascertain  Lov 
far  this  opinion  was  lo-ne  cut  by  previous  results,  and 
some  useful  information  be  obtained  not  only  in 
reference  to  the  amount  o'  Nitrogen,  but  also  of  the 
proportions  cf  the  mineral  constituents,  which  must 
of  course  be  a'sirbel  from  the  soil  alone  such  as 
Po’ash,  Phosphoric  Acid,  Lime  and  Magnesia. — Await- 
ing your  rep'y,  belie  e me,  yours  faithfully,  (Sgd.) 
John  Hughei. 


TEA  CULTIVATION, 

TO  TIIE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “ J1\DRA3  TIMES  ” 

Sir, — Refer  ing  to  Mr.  C.  N.  Grey’s  letter  on  this  sub- 
j ct,  I am  glid  to  see  that  tin  m itter  of  my  lett<  r to 
you  is  attracting  the  attent  on  of  planters,  and  Mr. 
Grey’s  deta  led  es'imate  of  the  cist  of  working  Tea 
which  he  has  published  is  valuable. 

Except  in  ths  arrangement  of  bis  calculations  bis 
figures  do  no'  greatly  differ  from  mine. 

M r.  Grey  in  his  E itimate  gives  details  of  superin-  It. 
tendeice,  and  cultivation  expenses  amount- 
ing to  ..  ...  ...  11,700 

or  R39  per  acre. 

Then  he  det  ills  many  o’her  charges  including 
manuring,  chtrcoal  fu  -1,  assessment  which 
varies  according  to  tenure,  (ome  of  these 
chnrges  should  be  included  under  crop  ex- 
penses) ...  ...  ...  3,420 

or  R1P6  per  acre. 

And  then  takes  the  expenses  incurred  in  pluckii  g, 
manufacture  and  carriage  to  coast  of  the  crop  taken 
at  040  lb.  per  acre  ...  ...  ...  23,320 

or  R77  12  per  acre. 


33,440 
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and  calls  all  these  cultivation  expenses.  There  is  an 
error  of  R700  in  his  additions  as  publithed,  he  makes 
this  R39.140. 

Mr.  G'-ey’s  calcula'ions  for  crop  expenses  are  exceed- 
ingly modtrite,  and  only  amount  to  2 cl.  per  lb.  on  the  tea 
made  deliver,  d in  Madras.  But  his  charges  for  sup  r- 
iutendence  are  a great  deal  more  than  I calculated 
op,  as  they  amc unt,  including  Writer,  Teem  ker  and 
Maistries,  to  R6.C00  per  year  or  R20  per  acre  ; the 
allowance  for  this  is  geni  rally  takm  at  R15  per  acre. 
Manuring,  which  he  include  , is  an  extra  charge,  which 
should  bo  covered  by  increased  yield. 

Iu  myr  calculations  I have  allowed  a cost  of  5d 
per  lb.  of  made  Tea,  for  all  expenses  connected  with 
the  crop,  from  field  10  delivery  and  s le  inLmdou. 

I£  this  was  calcua’ed  < ut  as  au  acriate  charge 
on  610  lb.  per  acre  on  300  acrer,  say  192,000  lb.  of 
Tea  at  5J  per  lb.  and  taking  the  anna  and  penny  as 
equal,  the  crop  charges  amount  to  R60  000,  or  R20  per 
acre — which  is  a gnat  deal  more  than  Mr.  Grey  put  it  at. 

In  addition  to  this  I make  the  cultivation  charges: 


R 

Superintendence  at  R15  per  acre  = 

...  4,500 

Weeding 

12 

...  3,600 

Pruning 

7 8 

...  2,250 

Roads  &e. 

Tcols,  upkeep,  build- 

1 „ 

300 

iogp,  &a  , med.  end 
Tappal  and  contin- 

gencies 

4-8 

...  1,350 

Total...  12,000 

No  doubt  these  figures  can  or.lv  be  taken  as  an  average, 
and  must  be  corrected  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  district  ; but  they  about  tally  with  Ceylon  Esti- 
mates where  labour  is  more  expensive.  Mr.  Grey  would, 
I th  nk  find  it  safer  to  make  all  his  calculations  ou  the 
amount  of  Tea  made — and  not  on  the  acreage  cultiva- 
ted. If  he  can  piy  all  expenses  on  crop,  from  field  to 
Board  Ship,  for  21  per  lb.  little  fault  should  be  found 
with  his  extra  charge  f r superintendence  ; the  Oeyb  n 
average  cost  for  this  is  15  cents,  say  2 J-d.  The  addi- 
tional co3t  of  superintendence  and  estate  cultivation 
varies  according  to  the  amount  of  crop  per  acre — aid 
the  profit  to  the  owner  depends  on  a just  medium 
between  quantity  and  quality.  Se.nex. 

— Madras  Times. Aug.  15. 


MIXING 

IX 

CEYf.ON. 

INTERVIEW  WITH 

MR. 

JOHN  FERGUSON, 

OP  COLOMBO. 


Although  there  is,  probably,  no  part  of  the  Queen’s 
Dominions  about  which  more  has  been  written,  and 
about  which  the  average  intelligent  stay-at-home  book- 
reading  Briton  has  read  more  than  Ceylon  ; yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  vast  resources  of  the  “ utmost 
Indian  isle  ” are  but  imperfectly  understood  and  ap- 
preciated by  most  except  those  whose  immediate 
business  relations  necessarily  place  them  in  posses- 
sion of  more  than  a merely  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  colony.  In  commercial  geography  it  certainly, 
and  most  deservedly,  occupies  an  important  position, 
as  it  should,  in  view  of  its  large  and  yearly  increasing 
exports  of  such  staple  commodities  as  tea,  cocoa, 
coffee,  cinchona  bark,  cinnamon,  coconut  oil,  and 
plumbago  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  coun- 
tries. But  as  a modern  mining  country  it  isnotyet  re- 
cognised, as  we  reckon  mining  countries  here  at  home. 
Yet  it  has  vast  treasures  of  mineral  wealth,  although, 
perhaps,  these  do  not  cover  any  great  range  in  the 
matter  of  variety.  It  is  one  of  those  colonies  whose 
mineral  resources  have  yet  to  be  exploited  in  the 
light  of  modern  mining  and  financial  practice,  and 
the  first  step  towards  any  such  consummation  is  to 
let  it  become  more  generally  known  what  the  charac- 
ter and  extent  of  its  mineral  deposits  are. 

With  a view  to  placing  our  readers  in  possession  of 
some  reliable  data  on  this  point,  we  have  taken 


advantage  of  the  presence  in  this  country  on  a short 
visit  of  Mr.  John  Ferguson,  of  Colombo,  a gentle- 
man who  is  regarded  by  general  consent  to  be  a 
leading  authority  on  all  that  pertains  to  the  social 
and  material  concerns  of  Ceylon.  Mr,  Ferguson  re- 
cently read  a paper  on  Ceylon  : Its  Attractions  to 
Visitors  and  Settlers  ” before  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  necessarily  referring  tn passant  to  the  gem 
digging  and  plumbago  mining  interests  of  the  colony. 
But  what  we  desired  to  obtain  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers  was  the  most  up-to-date  and  authentic  infor- 
mation we  could  secure,  O11  representing  our  wishes 
to  Mr.  Ferguson  he  very  courteously  consented  to 
being  interviewed,  and  called  by  appointment  at 
The  Mining  Journal  office  for  that  purpose, 
also,  with  much  kindness,  placed 
hands  which  enabled  us  to  gatlie 
formation  for  present  or  future 


John  Ferguson,  Bsc.,  of  Colombo,  Ceylon. 


Mr.  John  Ferguson,  whose  portrait  we  give — and 
we  do  not  mind  saying  that  it  is  an  excellent  like- 
ness—is  a Scotsman  by  birth,  which  goes  at  once  to 
prove  what  an  admirable  colonising  race  our  friends 
beyond  the  Tweed  are.  And  more  than  a Scotsman 
— Mr.  Ferguson  is  also  a Highlander,  which  is  a 
synonym  for  grit,  and  pluck,  and  energy,  and  stay- 
ing power.  He  was  born  at  far-off  Tain  in  Easter 
Ross,  in  December,  1842,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  that  town,  where  he  won  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  gold  medallist.  He  prepared 
for  his  press  career — for  be  it  said  Mr,  Ferguson  is 
co-Editor  of  ’The  Ceylon  Observer,  the  chief  news- 
paper in  the  colony — in  Inverness  and  London,  and 
left  for  Ceylon,  which  has  been  his  home  ever 
since,  in  October,  1861,  to  become  Assistant-Editor 
of  tlie  important  and  well-known  journal  just 
mentioned,  and  at  that  time  a bi-weekly.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  was  enabled  to  allow  his  uncle,  Mr 
A.  M.  Ferguson,  u.m.g.,  the  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  Ceylon  Observer,  to  have  his  first  holiday  trip  home 
after  26  years’  residence  in  the  island.  Mr.  John 
Ferguson  extended  the  bi-weekly  paper  into  a tri- 
weekly, and  at  a later  period  it  became  the  daily 
newspaper  which  it  is  at  present,  while  the  overland 
mail  edition  for  Europe,  &e.,  became  a weekly 
instead  of  a fortnightly  publication.  Mr.  John  Fer- 
guson became  partner  and  co-Editor  with  Mr.  A.  31. 
Ferguson  in  1877 

Tropical  agriculture  being,  necessarily,  the  subject 
most  largely  dealt  with  in  the  columns  of  the  Ceylon 
Observer.  Mr.  John  Ferguson,  in  1881,  when  his  uncle 
and  partner  was  acting  as  Commissioner  from  Ceylon 
to  the  Melbourne  Exhibition,  started  a monthly 
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periodical  entirely  devoted  to  the  products  grown  in 
the  tropics,  including  coffee,  tea,  cacao,  fruit  trees, 
sugar,  rice,  cinchona,  tobacco,  cinnamon.  Ac.,  etc., 
and  calling  it  The  Tropica ' Agriculturist.  This  publi- 
cation, unique  oi  its  kind,  is  now  circulated  all  over 
the  world,  and  is,  we  believe,  regu'arly  filed  in  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington,  by  the 
different  West  Indian  and  Co’onial  and  by  some  of 
the  Australian,  Central  and  South  American  Govern- 
ments, and  in  all  the  Indian  Agricultural  Depart- 
ments, besides  circulating  freely  amongst  the  planters 
of  India,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Java,  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  West  Indies,  Queensland,  Florida,  California 
—in  short  throughout  the  whole  tropical-agricultural 
world. 

Besides  being  an  indefatigable  worker  m the  held 
of  journalism,  Mr.  John  Ferguson  has  indu'ged  in 
authorship  in  other  directions.  He  is  the  author  of 
a popular  illustrat  d work  on  ( Jcylon , which  has 
passed  through  three  editions,  a fourth  being  now  in 
the  press;  and  for  many  years  he  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  compilation  of  the  Cei/lon  Handbook  a -id 
Jh  rector j/,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  complete 
volume  of  agricultural  statistics  published  for  any 
colony.  To  this  Handbook  Mr.  Ferguson  specially 
contributes  a “ Review  of  Planting  and  Tropical  Agri- 
culture," including  in  its  main  features  the  sub- 
tropical world.  He  has  also  edited  and  aided  in 
compiling  a series  of  -‘Planting  Manuals,"  and  other 
works. 

Mr.  John  Ferguson  is  Hon.  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary for  the  Royal  Colonial  and  Imperial  Institute 
in  Ceylon,  and  in  the  former  capacity  read,  as  already 
mentioned,  a paper  on  “ Ceylon,  before  a crowded 
assembly  in  the  Wnitenall  Rooms,  in  March  last, 
when  Lord  Aberdeen  occupied  the  chair,  and  a num- 
ber of  colonial  authorities  took  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings. Mr.  Ferguson  is  also  to  read  a paper  on 
“ Tropical  Products  ” before  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  about  the  end  of  July. 

It  is  interesting  to  add  that  Mr.  A.  M.  Ferguson, 
c.m.g.,  is  the  oldest  British  editor  in  Asia,  having 
been  born  in  Wester  Ross  in  181(5,  arriving  in  Ceylon 
in  1837.  After  being  in  business,  trying  planting  and 
Government  service,  he  became  co-editor  of  the 
Observer  in  184(5  with  Dr.  Elliott,  purchased  the  paper 
from  him  in  1859,  and  was  joined  in  18(51  by  bis 
nephew,  who  relieved  him  from  office  duties  in  1879, 
though  he  has  continued  to  take  an  acti\e  pait  in 
writing  for  the  Observer.  In  1882,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  services  as  Commissioner  for  the  Colony 
at  the  Melbourne  Exhibition,  Mr.  A.  M.  Ferguson 
was  made  a C.M.G.  He  began  the  series  of  Cct/lon 
Handbook  and  Directory  in  1859,  since  18(53  continued 
by  his  colleague.  He  published  his  illustrated  Souv e- 
■n'irs  of  Cch  I on  in  18(54,  and  has  since  written  many 
papers  which  have  been  published  in  pamphlet  form. 
In  colonists  of  the  stamp  of  Messrs  A.  u.  and  John 
Ferguson,  we  find  those  who,  by  ceaseless  energy, 
abundance  of  mental  resource,  tact  and  tenacity  of 
purpose,  have  contributed  more  than  the  conquer- 
jner  and  destroying  sword  to  make  our  colonies  what 
they  are,  and  our  Empire  as  a whole  the  mighty 
fabric  which  dominates  the  world. 

Beautiful  Ceylon. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Mr.  John  Ferguson  is 
a great  admirer  of  Geyion.  To  him  that  land  of 
“ the  hyacinth  and  the  ruby,  that  "pearl  drop  on 
the  brow  of  India " is  a sort  of  materialised  fairy 
vision  of  tropica  beauty.  As  has  been  said  by  a 
visitor  whose  words  formed  the  c osing  sentences  of 
the  paper  read  before  the  Colonial  Institute,  " 1 he 
way  there  is  in  these  days,  as  easy  as  rolling  off  a 
lo<r ; it  is  only  the  way  back  that  is  hard— hard, 
because  as  the  low,  palm  fringed  shores  sink  beneath 
the  horizon,  and  the  Beak  of  Adam  c oaks  itself 
afar  in  a mantle  of  majestic  mystery,  you  fee'  and 
know  that  yonder  flashing  point  of  light  in  you; 
wake  keeps  watch  by  the  gateway  of  an  Eden  w.icre 
you  fain  would  have  lingered,  and  marks  the  portal 
of  a summer  isle,  where  the  brain-fagged  workman 
may  stand  apart  from  the  strain  and  stress  of  life, 
and  the  lotos-eater  may  take  his  fill. 


Nor  is  Mr.  Ferguson  alone  in  his  eulogy  of  the 
glories  of  Ceylon.  Its  praises  were  sung  even  by 
ancient  Greeks  a d Romans,  and  it  v.as  the  “ Seren- 
dib  " of  Arab  and  Persian  geographers.  The  Portu- 
guese historians  of  four  centuries  ago  wrote  of  it  as 
“ the  island  of  spices."  In  later  years  its  almost 
j every  aspect  has  been  written  upon  over  and  over 
again,  and  it  lias  even  been  seized  as  a picturesque 
setting  for  romantic  fiction.  Of  its  natural  beauty, 
all  who  have  visited  it  speak  in  rapturous  terms. 
“ It  is  one  botanic  garden,"  says  Mr.  Ferguson,  and 
his  statement  needs  no  confirmation.  It  would 
seem  to  be 

■ An  Eden  of  the  Eastern  wave 

alike  for  the  tourist,  the  health-hunter,  the  sports- 
man, the  naturalist,  the  antiquarian,  the  Orientalist, 
or  the  sociologist ; in  short,  as  Mr.  Ferguson  puts  it. 
it  is  "a  paradise  ....  for  the  intelligent  tra- 
veller" of  every  sort  or  condition.  The  time  may 
come  when  it  will  be  all  this  and  something  more  to 
the  British  mining  engineering  and  the  British  min- 
ing investor. 

The  Mineral  Resources  of  Ceylon. 

With  the  multifarious  natural  resources  of  Ceylon 
we  cannot,  obviously,  deal  on  this  occasion,  but  it  will 
serve  a useful  purpose  to  investigate  its  mineral  pro- 
ducts and  its  mining  possibilities.  To  do  this  we  fall 
back  on  Mr.  Ferguson's  encyclopaedic  knowledge  of 
the  island. 

“ What,  Mr.  Ferguson."  asked  our  Editor  as  soon 
as  onr  visitor  was  comfortably  seated  in  the  edi- 
torial sanctum  at  Finch-lane  with  his  memoranda 
before  him.  ready  for  the  imminent  extraction  pro- 
cess. “broadly  speaking,  are  the  mineral  resources 
of  Ceylon?" 

“ The  only  commercial  mineral  of  importance," 
replied  Mr.  Ferguson,  "is  graphite  or  plumbago." 

"And  it  is  extensively  worked.  I think  ?" 

“ Yes." 

“ The  industry  is  progressive,  is  it  not?  " 

“ Yes.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  considerable 
development,  as  you  will  see  from  the  figures  1 hand 
you  (given  farther  on).  Geologically  speaking,  a 
large  portion  of  the  island  is  composed  of  ancient 
sedimentary  beds.  Our  mountain  ranges  are  primary 
metamorpiiie  rock.  The  principal  rock  is  gneiss 
with  beds  of  laterite  and  dolomite.  There  is  plenty 
of  iron  ore  in  Ceylon,  some  of  it  yielding  up  to  9u 
per  cent.,  but  there  is  little  or  no  trace  of  coal. 
The  only  professional  mineralogist  we  have  ever  had 
inspecting  (Gy'gax),  about  40  years  ago,  left  a report, 
in  which  lie  stated  there  was  plenty  of  anthracite 
coal,  but  since  then  we  have  never  been  able  to  find 
it.  It  is  now  thought  I10  made  a mistake." 

“Has  anything  been  done  in  the  way  of  iron 
mining  ? " 

" Nothing  European.  Cheap  iron  coming  from 
England  has  long  ago  cut  native  iron  out  completely. 
The  Sinhalese  had  been  accustomed  for  hundreds  of 
years  to  work  their  own  iron,  and  they  have  shown 
wonderful  skill  in  making  tools  and  muskets  from 
imitation.  Traces  of  their  smelting  furnaces  are  to 
be  found  all  over  the  country.  Manganese  and 
platinum  are  found  in  small  quantities,  as  well  as 
abundant  traces  of  gold  in  many  of  our  rivers,  hut 
too  fine  to  pay  as  far  as  we  have  yet  discovered. 
The  Sinhalese  must  have  worked  gold  in  ancient 
times,  from  their  names  for  a number  of  places  we 
know.  Of  recent  years  we  have  had  experts  who 
declared  that  the  rocks  showed  very  promising  quartz, 
but  we  have  never  yet  mad'  a thoroughly  system- 
atic investigation. " 

What  is  your  own  view . Do  you  think  it  would 
pay  to  prospect?" 

“ If  I had  the  money  to  spa 'e  personally  I should 
scarcely  feel  justified  in  tailing  the  risk.  It  is  a 
tiling  only  a syndicate  could  manace." 

“Do  you  attach  any  importance  to  Ceylon  as  a 
place  for  prospecting  for  gold?  " 

•‘Seeing  the  success  of  the  gold  mining  in  certain 
parts  of  Southern  India,  I do  think  there  is  encourage- 
ment to  extend  operatic  n,  after  c ireful  investigation, 
I'ar'-her  south,  and  to  the  Ceylon  hill  ranges.  I 
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think  there  is  room  for  a powerful  syndicate  to  do 
the  thing  thoroughly,  with  a good  chance  of  getting' 
a paying  return.  Our  gold  yielding  quartz  has  never 
been  properly  and  fully  tested. — Referring  to  other 
features,  nitre  is  found  in  caves,  Salt  forms  natu- 
rally on  the  coast  and  is  also  manufactured.  We 
have  very  slight  evidences  of  volcanic  action,  and 
only  get  the  outside  of  earthquake  shocks  from 
Java.  Ceylon  is  too  far  south  to  be  affected  by  the 
cyclones  from  the  Ray  of  Bengal,  and  too  far  east 
for  the  hurricanes  of  Mozambique.  Gems  are  abun- 
dant in  the  island." 

Gem  Digging' and  Plumbago  Mining  in  Ceylon. 

“You  consider  the  industry  and  trade  in  precious 
stones  second  in  importance  to  that  in  plumbago, 
do  you  not?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  certainly." 

“ How  are  tire  present  gem-digging  enterprises 
carried  on  ? How  are  they  capitalised '?  By  local 
or  by  English  capital?" 

“Europeans  are  only  just  beginning  to  attempt 
to  work  gems : it  lias  hitherto  been  a purely  native 
industry." 

It  is  worked,  too,  in  a primitive  fashion?" 

“ Yes,  very  primitive." 

“Now,  as  to  the  gems?"  — 

" A few  years  ago,  attentio  1 drawn  to  the  gems 
in  Ceylon  led  to  the  formation  of  syndicates  to  ex- 
ploit for  gems  and  plumbago,  and  these  sent  out 
men  of  high  repute  in  the  mincralogical,  if  not  in 
the  mining,  world,  one  of  whom  at  'east  (Mr. 
Barrington  Brown)  gave  a very  favourable  report; 
but  the  depression  in  the  financial  world  (the 
Barings’  crisis)  prevented  the  intended  action.  One 
company  which  set  to  work  rather  hurriedly  was 
not  very  successful  in  gems;  but  the  other  sent  out 
a practical  engineer,  who  found  that  the  employment 
of  European  machinery  would  save  time  and  labour 
in  working  the  plumbago  pits.  Botli  companies  took 
up  a number  of  native  pits  and  leased  them,  and 
also  land  supposed  to  contain  plumbago." 

"Are  there  any  open  works?” 

“Plumbago  is  occasionally  found  near  the  sur- 
face, but  in  some  cases  the  native  miners 
have  'gone  down  some  300  feet.  As  a 


"As  to  the  facilities  offered  by  the  Crown,  I take 
it  that  there  is  nothing  to  keep  mining  back  ? ” 

“No;  nothing  at  all.  But  there  is  generally  keen 
competition  among  the  Sinhalese  for  plumbago 
land." 

“What  officials  control  the  mining?" 

" There  is  no  special  mining  officer.  It  is  gener- 
ally under  the  control  of  ilie  district  revenue  offi- 
cials. Since  1SS9  the  development  of  the  plumbago 
trade  has  been  enormous ; the  exports  having 
doubled  in  ten  years.  But  the  gems  have  been 
worked  by  the  natives  for  2000  years,  and  are  still 
worked  very  much  in  the  same  primitive  fashion." 

“ Could  they  be  worked  accor  ing  to  modern  prin- 
ciples ? ” 

"We  feel  out  there  that  the  application  in  well- 
selected  spots  of  machinery,  such  as  is  used  for 
diamond  mining  in  South  Africa,  should  lead  to  a 
profitable  industry  for  European  capitalists." 

"Do  the  gems  run  into  great  variety?” 

“ The  valuable  ones  are  limited.  Gygax  has 
stated  that  the  Ceylon  sapphires  are  among 
the  finest  in  the  world.  The  rubies  are  the  most 
valuable  after  those  of  Siam,  and  are  found  in  the 
beds  of  rivers,  or  in  dolomite  and  clay  ironstone 
debris.  Cat'seye,  or  Ohrysoberi/l , are  found  some- 
times of  fine  quality,  with  an  olive  tint  behind 
I the  ray.  One  piece,  found  IS  months  ago,  was 
I valued  at  about  £1500.  As  many  as  20.000  natives 
I (men,  women  and  children)  are  chiefly  dependent  on 
j these  gem  diggings." 

"Is  it  remunerative  to  them?” 

" There  must  at  least  be  .£20,000  worth  of  precious 
stones  got  every  year,  on  the  average,  to  support 
these  natives.  It  cannot  be  less  than  that.  Then 
there  are  moonstones,  a species  of  Athilaria ; an 
inferior  diamond,  zircon;  another  stone  called  A'ex- 
andrite,  hard  and  useful,  of  a green  colour  by  day 
and  red  by  night.  The  Oriental  topaz,  too,  is 
much  prized  by  the  natives.  It  is  a yellow  variety 
of  sapphire.  A variety  of  spinel,  of  a fine  green 
colour,  is  known  as  the  Oriental  emerald.  A purple 
variety  is  the  amethyst ; a yellow  variety  ; the  gar- 
net is  known  amongst  the  Orientals  as  the  hyacinth. 
—A  trade  had  been  carried  on  between  China  and 
Ceylon  so  far  back  a.d.  400.  The  Chinese  got  pre- 
cious stones  and  gave,  in  exchange,  porcelain  and 


(From  a Sn-c/i-h  It/  .John 
rule,  the  best  mineral  i ; found  in  depth.  There 
is  a great  deal  of  plumbago  land  in  the  hands  of 
the  Crown  still  not  taken  up." 


J)  ‘ t Yount/,  A’.-'p,  Ccyl-in.) 

copper.  Ceylon  was  always  noted  in  early  times 
for  its  gems,  Marco  Polo,  in  . the  13th  century, 
reported  that  the  grandest  ruby  in  the  world  was 
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that  owned  by  the  Emperor  of  Ceylon.  It  was  a 
span  long,  thick  as  a man's  arm,  without  a flaw, 
and  of  a brilliant  c>  lour.  Experts  now  believe 
this  must  have  been  an  amethyst.  Chinese  history 
reports  that  in  the  14th  century  an  official  was  sent 
to  purchase  an  enormous  carbuncle,  and  it  was  used 
as  a ball  for  the  Emperor’s  cap.  It  was  shown  at 
night,  which  got  it  the  name  of  the  Bed  Palace 
Illuminator.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
stones  in  the  Island  are  in  the  Kandy  Buddhist 
Temple.  They  are  held  by  the  priests,  and,  perhaps, 
the  only  time  of  late  years  .hey  were  fully  on 
view  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  It  is  believed  by  experts  that  as  fine 
stones  can  be  dug  out  as  any  the  natives  have  yet 
obtained. 

“How  deep  have  the  native  miners  gone?'’ 

“ The  greater  part  is  mere  surface  work.  But  on 
some  parts  of  the  hills  they  have  gone  down  40 
and  50  feet.'1 

“ I take  it  that  all  an  English  syndicate  would 
har  e to  do  to  proceed  to  work  would  be  to  secure 
a license  ? ” 

“There  has  been  a change  of  law  inaugurated 
with  regard  to  gem  digging  which  has  been  a great 
deal  complained  of  as  unworkable,  but  it  is  almost 
certain  to  be  modified,  and  the  license  on  easy 
terms  again  introduced.  Attempts  have  often  been 
made  by  individuals  to  find  the  matrix  of  the  gems, 
the  last  being  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker  when  on  a 
hurried  visit,  but  with  no  special  results.  In  Colombo 
there  are  quantities  of  artificial  stones,  poor  gems, 
which  are  sold  by  the  native  jewellers  to  visitors 
and  passengers  on  steamers,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  valuable  gems  are  taken  to  India,  though  they 
are  never  entered  in  the  Customs'  returns.  They 
are  smuggled  out  of  the  colony  by  many  ingenious 
devices.  A ready  market  is  found  for  them  at  the 
Courts  of  the  Indian  Rajahs.’’ 

“Then,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I he  returns  published 
do  not  give  a true  representation  of  the  quantity 
of  gems  in  the  island  ? ’" 

“ No,  the  returns  are  very  imperfect.  Amongst 
the  Sinhalese  jewellers  there  are  silversmiths  and 
goldsmiths’  castes.  In  the  north  of  the  Island — 
Jaffna — the  Tamils  do  gold  filigree  work,  which  is 
minute  and  highly  finished,  like  the  Maltese,  but  it 
is  generally  worked  with  tortoise  shell  and  pearls. 
The  Sinhalese  of  the  low  country  have  got  into  the 
Portuguese  way  of  working  their  jewellery.  The 
lapidaries  cut  their  precious  stones  after  a very 
primitive  fashion,  and  sometimes  rather  spoil  valu- 
able gems.’’ 

What  about  mica,  Mr.  Ferguson  ? ” 

“Of  late  years  an  industry  has  been  started  in 
exporting  mica  sheets.  Kaolin,  or  pottery  clay  is 
found  in  some  parts  of  the  island,  and  it  is  on 
record  that  600  years  ago  the  Chinese  got  pottery 
clay  from  Ceylon. 

Facts  and  Figuees  about  Ceylon  Plumbago. 

Before  leavins  the  subject  of  mining  in  Ceylon, 
we  find  some  interesting  statements  as  to  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  plumbago  in  the  commerce  of  the 
island  in  a monograph  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Ferguson  read 
in  1885,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ceylon 
branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  It  is  there 
mentioned  that  Thunberg,  the  Scandinavian  natu- 
ralist, who  wrote  in  1777,  was  the  first  to  notice 
plumbago  as  a product  of  Ceylon.  In  modern 
times,  as  our  interview  with  Mr.  John  Ferguson  de- 
monstrates, the  plumbago  interest,  even  in  its  pre- 
sent position,  is  a considerable  one  for  the  island. 
It  has,  of  course,  its  drawbacks,  as  all  mining  and 
other  enterprises  have,  but  the  author  of  the  paper 
on  plumbago  which  we  are  now  dealing  with — pro- 
baibly  the  most  elaborate  and  complete  of  the  kind 
ever  published  on  plumbago,  and  brimful  of  inter- 
esting facts  and  figures  respecting  that  mineral 
generally — coni  ends  that,  “ with  ail  its  drawbacks, 
the  plumbago  enterprise  is  invaluable  to  the  country 
not  only  for  the  revenue  it  yields,  but  for  the  gene- 
rally remunerative  employment  it  has  given  to  many 
thousands  of  the  population  (from  20,000  to  do, 000 
men,  women,  and  children,  probably,  including  cart- 


men  and  carpenters)  especially  since  the  period 
when  the  collapse  of  the  once  great  ccffee  interest 
led  to  so  much  distress  in  the  country.” 

Analysis  of  Ceylon  vein  graphites  has  given  the 
following  results:  — 
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The  following  figures  represent  the  exports  of 
plumbago  during  certain  years: — 


Yeaii.  Quantity  Exported  V jli  k ("Nominal). 

Cwts.  Its. 

1841  2,582  12.054 

18‘0  33,1-21  18,330 

18130  75,(5130  239,535 

1870  85,218  345  022 

1880  205,738  2,057,385 

1891  400  208  4.002.(580 

These  figures  sufficiently  indicate  the  progressive 
character  of  the  Ceylon  plumbago  mining  industry . 
even  under  present  conditions.  What  it  might  be- 
come with  the  introduction  of  British  capital  and 
modern  systems  of  pumping  and  mining  is  suffici- 
ently evident  to  suggest  that  British  enterprise  might 
do  worse  than  direct  its  attention  to  it,  as  well 
as  to  the  gemtields  and  the  quartz  reefs  in  Ceylon. 

There  is  much  more  that  we  might  add  here  to 
what  we  have  already  said,  hut  the  exigencies  of 
space  compel  us  to  desist.  We  hope,  however  to 
return  to  the  subject  of  Mining  in  Ceylon  on  another 
occasion ; and  for  the  present  we  desire  to  acknow- 
ledge  our  indebtedness  for  an  instructive  interview 
and  for  much  valuable  information  to  Mr.  John 
Ferguson,  whose  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  the  indus- 
trial welfare  of  Ceylon  may,  we  hope,  be  permitted 
to  continue  unabated  for  many  years  to  come. — Min- 
ing Journal,  June  25th. 


LIBERIAN  COFFEE. 

The  cultivation  of  this  variety  of  coffee  is  apparently 
engaging  the  serious  at’ention  of  planters,  not  only 
in  Southern  India,  but  throughout  the  East,  and  in 
the  space  of  a few  years  “Liberian”  is  likely  to  be- 
come one  of  the  best  ktown  qualities  of  coffae  in 
tbe  London  market.  Considerable  extensions  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  made  in  Java  and  in  the  Straits 
Settlements,  and  North  Borneo  planters  are  opening 
out  estates  with  this  product  In  that  part  of 
the  world,  there  has  lately  been  some  sharp  corn- 
spondence  between  the  advocates  of  Arabics  and  those 
of  Liberian,  and  a gentlemen  writing  from  North 
Borneo  in  favour  of  the  latter  sums  up  the  position  as 
follows: — “The  comparisiou  betweeu  the  uvo  plants 
I should  sum  up  somewhat  as  follows:  Liberian  is  a 
strong,  hardy,  handsome  plant,  growing  rapidly,  and 
doing  its  planter  credit  from  the  first  day  it  throws 
out  new  leaves.  It  blossoms  at  short  intervals 

all  the  year  round,  bears  heavily  and  with  certainty, 
langbs  at  droughts,  rain  and  leaf-disease,  does  most 
of  its  own  weeding,  and  is  a perfectly  satisfactory 
plant  in  every  way,  costing  infinitely  less  to  upkeep, 
and  bearing  much  more  and  sooner  than  C.  Arabian. 
C.  Arabica  is  a finnicky  pernicketty  little  plan*,  requir- 
ing constant  care  and  attention,  bears  sparlingly, 
is  choked  by  weeds  in  no  time  if  ’left  to  itself, 
and  leaves  the  owner  in  constant  fear  that  it  is  goiDg  to 
be  snuffed  ont  by  Hemi’eia  Vastatrix,  green  bug, 
cetonias,  or  something.”  We  must  confess  that  though 
the  writer  is  somewhat  unfairly  hard  cn  Arabica, 
there  is  very  much  truth  in  his  comparison,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  he  refers  more  especially  to  culti- 
vation at  a low  elevation.  We  make  this  further  ex- 
tract from  bis  letter  which  is  of  interest: — “With 
regard  to  Liberian  Coffee  taking  seven  or  eight  years 
to  come  to  maturity,  I roust  retaliate  upon  the  writer 
the  elegant  words  ‘rubbish’  and  ‘absurd’  used 
by  him  towards  Mr.  liidley,  while  as  to  its  requiring 
more  attention  to  weed  aud  keep  clean,  one  of  the 
main  points  about  Liberian  (in  North  Borneo  at  all 
events)  isthatgiven  anything  l.ke  a lairbt.rt,  i- grow* 
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rapidly,  over-shadows  t’>®  ground,  fights  most  weeds 
for  itself,  and  bears  heavily  with  scarcely  any  caro  or 
attention.” 

Very  much  of  what  this  North  Borneo  planter  says  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  cultivation  of  Liberian  Coffee 
j»  Southern  India,  though  when  he  talks  of  it  coming 
into  bearing  sooner  than  Arabics  he  is  undoubtedly 
wrong,  so  far  as  experience  in  this  part  of  the  world 
go's.  The  oldest  estate  in  Southern  India,  we  telieve 
where  Liberian  Coffee  his  been  systematically  planted 
and  cu't  vated  is  the  Venture  Estate,  in  North  Travan- 
core,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  its  proprie- 
tor Mr.  Henry  M.  Knight,  for  these  very  interesting 
particulars  : —‘‘Venture  is  situated  to  the  N.  of  the  main 
road,  through  Travancore  from  Shencottah  on  the  Tin- 
nevelly  s de  to  Trevandrum  and  Quilon.  Elevation  500- 
800  feet,  aspect  general.  Rainfall  about  100  inches.  The 
Liberian  oeffee  was  planted  in  1882  and  1883  from  seed, 
said,  to  be  selected  from  Ceylon.  Five  years  from  the 
hitter  date  it  gave  r»  fair  crop,  1 ut  previous  to  this,  tea 
had  teen  planted  through  most  of  it,  and  in  the  ‘ Vacan- 
cies ’ for  no  more  coffee  was  planted  after  1883.  &. 

year  later  it  again  gave  another  fair  crop,  and  since 
then  it  has  always  done  well.  This  year  it  has  beaten 
all  previous  results,  however,  and  fifty  per  cent, 
over  the  estimate  has  already  hern  shipped.  New 
York  is  the  chief  market  for  Liberian  coffee,  hut 
I sell  now-a-days  in  London,  wh°re  I have  so'd  at 
97s.  6 1.  p'  r cw‘.,  bnt  the  average  must  be  taken  bb  being 
qni'e  10s.  lower.  There  is  some  difficulty  atout  the 
curing  for  i‘  canrot  easi'y  he  pulped  l:ke  the  Arabian 
coffee  the  pulp  beirgmuch  thicker  andthe  berries  mo-e 
variable  in  size,  but  the  manipulation  is  not  nearly  such 
‘ touchv  ’ wrrk  for  the  cherry  may  be  heaped  and 
driel  when  weather  permits,  without  much  fear  of  its 
gniDg  VfF  in  the  bean.  In  Wynaad  this  year  about 
300  acres,  I believe,  are  being  planted  up  with  Ltbe- 
riaD.  In  Travancore  there  are  about  250  acres  alrt  ady 
p'anted,  the  greater  part  of  which  however,  is  not 
over  2 years  old.  Returns  from  L;beri  n cannot  be 
looked  tor  so  soon  as  from  tho  more  delicate  Arabian 
varletv,  but  ’t‘  p >wer  to  withstand  leaf-disease  ( Ilemi ■ 
leii  T astatrix)  and  its  consistent  crops  make  it  a 
very  desiral  la  cultivation ; moreover  the  cost  of 
cultiva'ion  nee  1 not  be  so  expensive,  weeds  not  having 
the  same  prejudicial  effect  as  on  the  older  kind,  and 
pruning  nut  being  an  absolute  necessity.”  It  will 
be  noticed  that  even  at  so  low  an  elevation  as  from 
SCO  800  leet,  it  was  four  years,  at  tbe  earliest  before 
the  trees  pave  any  crop,  and  at  an  elevation  of  a 
little  over  3,000  feet,  we  have  been  assured  that  it 
is  six  years  before  auy  return  wrrth  mentioning  can 
be  looked  for.  But  this  delay  is  tar  more  than 
counterbalanced  in  all  districts  where  hemileia,  vas- 
tatrix  has  devastated  with  fatal  effects  acres  of 
Arabica.  Where  this  has  not  oceurre',  and  thpre 
ore  still  many  districts  in  Southern  India  where  in 
spite  of  leaf-disease,  Arabica  continues  to  fl  utish 
and  to  give  handsomo  returns.  Liherian  is  not  likely 
to  gain  the  same  popularity  as  the  Arabian  variety, 
but  in  less  favoured  districts  we  feel  assured  that 
the  planter  has  in  L berian  coffee,  a good  friend 
which  is  likely  to  stand  fast  by  him  for  many  years 
to  come. — Madras  Times. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  SIIEVAROYS. 

(From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

Yercaud,  5th  Aug.  1892. 

Rain  last  month  was  very  short;  I only  registered 
3 61  and  for  the  year  to  date  20'12  inches  ; very  much 
below  the  average,  but  more  than  4 inches  over  what  we 
had  last  year  to  the  earae  date.  It  has,  however,  been 
well  distributed  and  coffee  everywhere  is  looking  remark- 
ably well  ; the  berries  have  swelled  nicely,  and  there  is 
every  promis3  of  satisfac'ory  crops,  while  the  wra’her 
has  been  cloudy  and  showery,  and  very  lavourable  tor 
supplies  and  new  plauling.  Wells  are  still  very  low, 
though  there  is  no  longer  ihe  difficulty  about  d-iuking 
wat°r  there  was  some  time  back  still  more  rain  is  very 
much  wanted  ; we  had  a good  shower  yesterday  and 
there  aro  heavy  clouds  nearly  every  day,  which  must,  I 
^hmk,  result  in  tftin  soon.  The  weather  at  present  is 
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almost  perfect ; last  month  my  thermometer  in  tbe 
houso  only  varied  between  02°  and  72°.  I am  sorry 
to  say  green  bug  has  mode  its  appearance  up  here  an  1 
in  some  placesrather  badly,  aod  1 should  be  much!  of  - 
liged  if  my  brother  planters  would  give  me  their  expe- 
rience. I find  (in  Nietner’s  Insect  Pests)  the  white  bng; 
and  the  black  bug  ; and  the  brown  bng  ; but  nowhere 
the  green  bug  ; has  it  ever  been  described  ? ard  if  so, 
where  ? and  what,  if  anything,  is  done  for  it  ? When  a 
year  or  two  ago  it  made  its  appearmce  on  the  Nilgiris, 
there  was  a howl  from  planters  generally,  but  re  a 1 1 y — 
no  one  seems  a penny  the  worse  I There  and  up  hers 
too  it  seems  to  attack  the  shade  trees  and  specially 
guavas; — but  does  it  do  any  harm  to  the  coffee  ? Does 
it  even  attack  it  at  all  or  to  any  appreciable  ex'eot  ? 
Is  it  advisable  to  cut  down  the  shade  trees  affected? 
Might  not  this,  perhaps,  drive  it  on  to  the  coffee  ? If 
the  shade  trees  are  left  alone,  will  the  green  bug  stick 
them  or  will  it  get  on  to  the  c<  flee  ? There  is  much 
the  same  smntas  witii  black  bng,  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar  and,  of  couree,  coffee  under  the  “ buggy  ” trees 
get  covered  with  it.  Dues  it  do  them  any  harm  ? 
There  has  been  green  bug  now  in  some  of  our  districts 
for  years,  and  some  of  our  planters  must  know  a good 
deal  al  out  it ; will  they  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  ex- 
perience. Once  more — 

1.  Does  it  hurt  the  coffee  ? 

2.  Is  it  advisable  to  cut  down  the  shade  trees 
affected  ? 

3 Is  there  ar  y cure  which  can  be  applied  at  real  or - 
ab’e  cost  ? 

— Madras  Times  Au  7.  8. 

[This  planter  is  behind  the  literature  of  the  time 
in  regard  to  green  bug.  which  was  fully  described 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Green  of  Csylon.  In  this 
co’ony  it  was  and  is  considered  a deadly  enemy  to 
coffee,  generally  completing  the  work  of  destruction 
commenced  by  leaf  disiase  and  white  grub. — 
Ed.  T.A.] 


CEYLON  TEA  IN  MELBOURNE. 

The  Agrus  of2ith  July  says:  — 

The  tea  market  has  been  quite  today  and  only 
moderate  sale3  are  reported,  comprising  50  packages 
Ceylon  at  Od  to  8d,  a small  parcel  fine  Ceylon 
at  Is  81. 

In  its  issu6  of  the  27  h Argus  l ays: — 

The  tea  market  has  been  quite  dur  ng  the  week.  In 
consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  duty-paid  stocks 
which  were  cleared  tefrre  tl  e increa*  of  the  duty, 
prices  obtainable  in  bond  for  tea  on  which  the  duty  is 
payable  at  the  higher  rate  show  a slight  fall.  The 
pi  licipal  usiness  has  been  in  Ceylons,  of  which  600 
packages  have  been  sold  during  the  week  at  (lid  to  Sd. 
The  Custom-house  statement  of  receipts  and  deliveries 
of  tea  at  the  bonds  for  last  week,  together  with  the 
stocks  in  bond  at  the  close  of  the  week,  is  as  follows: — 
Deliveries. 


Iieceipts 

For  Home 

For 

Stocks 

— 

Into 

Consump- 

Export. 

on 

Bond. 

tion. 

July  16. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

L\ 

Lb. 

Chilli 

— 

255, ‘2  7 

130 

34,495 

lu-lia 

. — 

41,304 

134 

23,631 

Ceylon 

. 63,012 

120,095 

455 

12,307 

Totals. . 

83,012 

413,610 

719 

70.453 

During  the  12  weeks  ended  16th  inst.  duty  was  paid 
on  5,134,349  lb.  tea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exports 
under  drawback  amounted  to  989,979  lb.,  leaving 
4,244,370  lb.  for  net  home  consumption,  and,  after 
allowing  for  current  consumption,  the  duty  paid  stocks 
in  the  bands  of  the  trade  have  been  augmented  to  the 
extent  of  about  1,750,000  lb. 


CHINA  TEA  AND  TEA  TRADE. 

AN  AMERICAN  CONSUL  DENOUNCING  GREEN  TEA. 

A Consular  report,  recently  issued  by  the  Wash- 
ington Statistical  Bureau,  includes  a comprehensive 
report  on  the  history  and  present  position  of  the 
China  tea  trade,  by  an  American,  whose  impartial 
oonclusious  should  interest  all  lovers  of  the  cheering 
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beverage.  The  famous  herb  is  referred  to  in  the 
Chinese  annals  as  far  back  as  2000  B.C-.  at  which 
period  it  was  cultivated  and  classified  almost  as 
completely  as  today. 

An  ancient  legend  says  tbit  its  virtues  were 
learned  by  accident,  by  a Chinese  monarch.  King 
Shen  Nung,  “ The  Div  ne  Husbandman.  who 
flourished  forty  centuries  ago,  and  who,  in  boiling 
water  over,  a fire  made  from  tea  branches  on  which 
the  leaves  still  liung,  allowed  some  of  the  latter 
to  fall  into  the  pot.  During  the  reign  of  Shen- 
Nnng-She,  B.C.  2707  to  2706,  lie  not  only  dis- 
covered the  curative  virtues  of  plants,  but  also 
first  fashioned  timber  into  ploughs,  and  taught  the 
people,  the  art  of  husbandry,  and  instituted  the 
practice  of  holding  markets  for  the  exchange  of 
commodities.  Tea  was  highly  esteemed  in  nearly  : 
every  ancient  Asiatic  city  near  the  sea,  and  was  used 
as  a royal  gift  from  the  Chinese  monarchs  and  great  1 
merchants  to  the  potentates  of  the  East.  At  the 
time  of  Buddha,  China  possessed  a large  foreign 
commerce  in  tea  throughout  Eastern  Asia,  as  well 
overland  as  by  sea.*  This  commerce  culminated  during  j 
the  dynasties  of  Hung-Fung  and  Tang-Chi,  about  ! 
A.D.  1600,  and  from  that  time  there  was  a gradual 
decline  to  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  decline 
since  then  has  been  very  great,  the  trade  today  being 
scarcely  one-quarter  of  what  it  was  in  1870.  I11 

fact  the  industry  is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy; 
the  demand  from  abroad  yearly  diminishes:  the 
people  themselves  are  taking  to  other  beve- 
rages; while  the  taxation  necessary  to  Govern- 
men,  which  in  the  former  years  of  prosperity  was. 
a mere  trifle,  now  threatens  an  utter  extinction  of 
the  tea  trade  of  China. 

China  was  far  more  liberal  in  her  commercial  policy 
when  ruled  by  her  own  people  than  she  was  after 
the  Manchu  Conquest,  A.D.  1641.  After  this,  foreign 
trade  seemed  to  drop  out  of  existence,  as  it  were, 
and  foreign  traders  lust  all  status.  This  condition 
of  affairs  continued  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

European  influence,  and  especially  t1  e European 
steamship,  has  wrought  a profound  change  in  tho 
China  trade.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighties,  the 
great  cities  were  in  the  interior,  and  only  a few 
communities  on  the  sea-board,  and  these  of  no  poli- 
tical importance.  Today  everything  is  just  the  op- 
posite. Canton,  Kowloon.  Hong-Kong,  Swatow,  Amoy, 
Takow,  Shanghai,  and  the  Yangste  river  cities  are  draw- 
ing to  themselves  the  trade  and  wealth  of  the  empire, 
and  the  old  inland  cities  are  visibly  falling  into  ruin. 
Peking,  the  present,  and  Nanking,  the  ancient  capital, 
are  scarcely  half  as  large  as  they  were  a hundred 
years  ago.  ' They  display  all  the  symptoms  of  decay 
and  death.  In  the  seaports  the  population  is  com- 
prised chiefly  of  “ Yronng  China,”  energetic,  enter- 
prising, and  commercial,  and  offers  a marked  contrast 
to  the  conservative  and  literary  communities  of  the 
interior.  From  the  former  will  come  the  rulers  and 
policies  of  the  next  century.  Even  today  their  power 
is  so  great  as  to  be  a stuinblingblock  to  the  Man- 
darins and  a menace  to  the  Imperial  Government. 

The  tea-growers  are  in  the  hands  of  usurers,  mer- 
chants, and  exporters,  who  charge  10  per  cent,  per  \ 
month  on  advances  taking  the  land  and  growing  crop  | 
as  collateral  security,  with  the  condition  of  having  I 
the  first  chance  of  buying  the  crop  at  market  rates  I 
— of  course,  the  money-lenders  bear  the  market  as 
much  as  possible,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  lowest  rates,  j 

Of  late  years,  the  Island  of  Formosa  has  become  a 
te  1 -producing  country,  and  appears  to  possess  unlimited  | 
possibilities."  Its  crops  increase  in  quality  as  well 
as  quantity.  Formosa,  tea  is  probably  the  best  in 
the  world,  and  Americans  consume  about  95  per  cent 
of  the  total  output. 

Amoy  teas  are  still  on  the  downward  path.  In 
the  year  1890  the  output  was  50,000  half-chests,  and 
the  average  price  ®13  per  picul,  or  fivepcuce  per 
pound.  The  following  year  (1891),  it  did  not  exceed 


* That  is  abcut  twenty-four  centuries  ago  ! IV e 
have  a'ready  expressed  a desire  for  confirmation  of  a 
statement  which  gives  tea  an  antiquity  beyoud  all 
other  accounts  vie  have  read,— JSd,  TM. 


48,000  half-chests  in  quantity,  or  yl2'50  per  picul. 
Amoy  at  one  time  was  the  greatest  tec  country  in 
the  world,  and  exported  as  high  as  500,000  half- 
chests  (10  times  its  present  production).  At  one  time 
the  Amoy  teas  were  excellent,  and  the  tea  districts 
correspondingly  prosperous.  By  degrees  its  reputation 
fell,  until  it  became  known  as  the  vilest  and  filthiest 
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passing  more  and  more  away  from  China.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  1878,  the  export  of  tea  from  Ceylon 
was  25.000  lb. : in  1891,  the  export  was  about  61.000.ooo 
lb.  while  the  consumption  of  China  tea  in  England 
fell  from  125,000.000  lb.  in  1879,- to  61.000.900  lb.  in  1889. 

Tea  culture  is  assuming  large  proportions  outside 
of  the  Chinese  boundaries.  The  Spanish  authorities 
have  tried  to  raise  it  in  the  Philippines  : the  Dutch 
in  Sumatra.  Java,  and  Borneo;  the  English  in  the 
Straits  Settlements,  and  the  French  in  Cochin-China. 

The  Consul  concludes  his  report  by  a few  wolds 
of  advice  of  tea  drinkers  ; — When  I left  the  Cnited 
States  1 was  considered  a fair  judge  of  tea.  Now 
after  having  visited  Ceylon,  Formosa,  and  the  Amoy 
district.  I find  I knew  nothing  of  tea.  We  Americans 
don't  know  the  first  principles  of  making  tea.  The 
delicate  leaf  should  never  torch  metal.  It  should  he 
kept  in  paper,  wood,  glass,  or  porcelain.  To  make 
it,  put  a small  quantity  into  a porcelain  cup,  fill 
the  latter  with  boiling  water,  cover  it  up  with  a 
porcelain  saucer,  aud  let  it  stand  for  three  minutes. 
Then,  if  you  desire  to  be  au  epicure,  drink  only  the 
upper  layer  of  the  golden  liquid;  throw  the  rest  away, 
rinse  the  cup,  and  begiu  drawing  <le  no ro.  Never 
i use  sugar  any  more  than  you  would  sweeten  Chambertin 
J or  pour  molasses  into  Mumrn's  extra  dry.  Do  not 
j use  milk.  It  ruins  the  flavour  of  the  tea,  and  the 
j combination  injures  the  stomach.  The  cloudiness 
1 produced  by  adding  milk  to  tea  arises  from  the  action 
of  the  tannin  upon  the  casein,  and  is,  chemically 
j speaking,  pure  leather.*  Above  all  thing  , do  not  boil 
i tea.  The  heat  drives  off  the  perfume,  spoils  the 
flavour,  and  extracts  the  tannin— the  astringent 
1 principle.  If  the  toiling  be  done  in  a tin  or  iron 
I pot.  the  tannin  attacks  the  metal  and  makes  the 
; liquid  Mack.  The  fluid  is  simply  diluted  ink.  Never  let 
J the  tea  stand,  except  in  a tightly-closed  porcelain  pot, 

I Standing  changes  it  from  a delicious,  wholesome  bever- 
j age  into  an  ill-tasting  and  bitter  liquor.  Better  make 
it  in  small  quantities,  and  make  it  often.  In  summer 
I when  you  want  to  cool  off  quickly,  sip  the  tea  boiling 
I hot,  with  a slice  of  previously -peeled  lemon,  or  nicer 
I still,  of  orange  without  the  rind,  floating  in  it.  in 

| winter,  especially  when  you  have  a cold  and  require 

I a sudorific,  add  a wineglass  full  of  arrack  to  it,  and 
drink  it  down  as  hot  as  you  can  stand  it.  It  will  bring 
out  a profuse  perspiration,  when  punch  or  hot  Scotch 
fails  to  thaw  you  out.  Beware  of  green  tea  It  It 
is  an  abomination  and  a fraud.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  unripe  leaf,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
real  article  that  the  green  does  to  the  ripe  peacli. 
The  green  tea  of  commerce  derives  its  rare  colour 

from  being  cured,  or  rather  killed,  in  dirty  copper 

pans,  from  being  mixed  with  weeds  aud  shrubs,  from 
being  stained  with  indigo  and  clirome-yellow,  from 
being  coloured  with  verdegris,  grass  juice,  or  cliloro- 
phyl.  Every  green  dye  known  to  commerce  lias 
been  used  to  produce  that  much-admired,  hut  death- 
dealing  colour,  excepting  it  may  be  Paris  green.  As 
soon  as  tliq  use  of  that  poisonous  substance  will  give 
a profit  of  a cent  a pound,  no  doubt  it  will  be  liberally 
used  by  the  mercenary  Mongolian  merchant,  and  the 
much  more  mercenary  cultured  European  tea  trader. 
I will  venture  the  statement  that  there  is  110  fine  tea 
in  the  United  States.  Wliat  goes  to  our  country  is 
! the  chief  stuff  used  here  by  the  coolies  and  jail  in- 
I mates.”— Discovery,  July  16th. 


* An  absurd  o.xapgei  ation.—  Ed:  T.A 
j And  let  us  add,  ‘-Beware  of  spoiling  black  tea  with 
arrack.  Ed.  x , J, 
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POSITION  OF  THE  FOOCHOW  TEA  TRADE. 

The  Foochow  Daily  Echo  of  July  23rd  states : — 

Following  the  information  we  published  last  week 
of  two  rich  natives  embarking  in  the  tea  trade 
tempted  by  hearing  of  others  retiring  from  it  on 
their  profits,  we  learn  this  week  that  they  have  been 
greatly  disappointed,  growers  being  unwilling  to  pick 
at  the  very  low  price  offering,  the  said  price,  they 
say,  not  being  enough  to  pay  for  the  labourers’ 
food  in  picking,  let  alone  other  items  of  expense 
whioh  fall  on  them.  It  would  appear  from  this  that 
the  growers  having  been  caught  with  their  pioked 
first  crop  and,  no  doubt,  to  a great  extent  with  their 
second  crop  teas,  deoline  to  go  on  picking  unless  an 
advanoed  selling  price  is  first  agreed  upon.  They 
would,  they  say,  be  spending  their  time  more  profit- 
ably by  working  in  the  rice  fields.  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  teamen  intended  this  season  to 
combine  together  against  the  growers  to  bargain 
at  the  lowest  possible  figure,  the  ostensible  rea- 
son being  to  place  foreign  buyers  in  a posi- 
tion to  compete  with  India  and  Ceylon,  and  so  save 
the  trade.  They  euooeeded.  The  growers  with  all 
their  tea  ready  picked  and  ready  for  sale  bad  to 
give  in  with  such  a formidable  combination  against 
them  ; and  it  is  said  the  tea  changed  hands  at  un- 
heard of  low  prices.  The  broad  reason  given  for 
the  combination,  however,  seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten. If  foreigners  have  bought  at  10  to  15  per 
cent  lower  tael  price  than  last  year  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  teas  are  laid  down  low  enough  to  com- 
pete appreciably  with  the  cheap  coasting  Indian  and 
Ceylon  produce  ; while  if  the  teamen  had  given  up 
half  of  their  profit,  say  another  10  per  cent  (out  of 
the  20  per  cent  made  by  them)  the  comparison  with- 
out rivals' laying  down  costs  would  hsve  very  favour- 
able and  at  such  costs  the  demand  for  Foochow 
Oongou  would  have  sprung  up  again.  Now  It 
would  appear  that  we  shall  have  to  pass  through 
another  season  before  we  shall  be  able  to  show  our 
power  of  being  able  to  lay  our  teas  down  at  prices 
roally  low  enough  to  compete  with  our  rivals.  We 
scarcely  believe  in  the  threat  of  the  growers  giving 
up  picking  altoge'ber.  They  had  become  so  accus- 
tomed 'to  getting  their  own  prices  through  a long 
series  of  years,  while  the  competition  amougst  buyers 
lasted,  that  they  feel  aggrieved  now  a change  has 
come  about,  and  are  apparently  making  a stand. 
Times  will  show  whether  they  mean  to  abide  by  it. 
The  news  sounds  something  like  a crisis  upoouutry, 
but  it  is  the  first  we  have  heard  of  it,  and  we  need 
be  under  no  apprehension  of  insufficient  supplies  so 
long  as  the  daily  arrivals  to  this  market  continue  on 
their  present  scale. 



TEA  CULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  seems  to  be  a revival  of  interest  in  an  industry 
that  attracted  some  attention  about  twenty-five  years 
ago,  says  the  Jacksonville  Times  Union.  When  Com- 
missioner Le  Due  was  at  the  head  of  the  department 
of  agriculture  it  was  his  hobby  that  the  growing  and 
manufacture  of  tea  should  be  made  a great  Southern 
industry.  He  started  an  experimental  tea  plantation 
in  South  Carolina,  and  for  a year  or  two  it  received  a 
good  de»l  of  notice  from  the  press. 

But  the  southern  planters  were  then  realising  big 
prioes  for  the  fleecy  staple,  and  they  did  not  look 
with  favor  on  the  idea  of  engaging  in  a competition 
with  the  Chinese  tea  growers.  Before  Le  Due’s  tea 
garden  was  fairly  in  shape  for  practical  experimenta- 
tion he  was  superseded  by  Mr.  Watt,  who  had  no  faith 
in  the  experiment,  which  thus  came  to  an  end  before 
it  had  actually  beguD. 

But  it  seems  that  the  South  Carolina  tea  garden  has 
survived  official  cegleot  and  is  still  a source  ofsi-ppiy 
of  the  fragraut  beverage  for  the  neighbourhood. 
Meanwhile  the  ideas  of  southern  farmers  iu  regard  to 
the  profits  in  cotton  have  undergone  a radical  change. 
They  are  anxiously  to  find  other  crops  whioh  can  to 
some  extent  take  the  place  of  ootton,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  evil  of  over-production  and  to  afford  a greater 
vanoty  of  products  for  home  consumption. 
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At  present  the  farmers  of  the  south,  directly  or 
throngh  the  merchants,  are  sending  all  of  the  ready 
money  they  can  get  hold  of  to  the  northern  and  wes- 
tern States  and  to  Europe  and  Asia  for  commodities 
which  to  a large  extent  would  be  provided  at  home 
but  for  the  faulty  economio  system,  which  has  become 
established  under  King  Cotton’s  rule. 

If  it  costs,  as  is  stated,  25  cents  a pound  to  piok 
tea  leaves  with  negro  labor,  it  is  evident  that  it  will 
not  pay  to  grow  tea  for  sale,  except  at  retail  prices 
near  home.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  will  pay 
to  grow  tea  for  home  use,  just  as  it  pays  a farmer  to 
produce  milk,  butter  and  eggs,  although  he  may  not 
have  a market  for  these  articles.  It  is  by  practicing 
such  small  economies  that  the  farmers  of  the  north 
have  come  to  be  to  muoh  better  off  than  those  of 
the  south.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
consumption  of  tea  in  the  rural  districts  of  the 
south  is  so  small  that  the  home  production  of  it 
oannotbe  regarded  as  a very  important  economy. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  tea  plant  grows  well 
in  the  Carolines,  Florida,  and  most  of  the  other 
Southern  States.  It  ought  also  to  be  true  that 
American  ingenuity  can  devise  means  of  cheapening 
the  manufacture  of  tea.  With  a tea  plantation  well 
established  at  Summerville,  there  is  an  excellent  field 
for  experimentation,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
sabj'ect  ought  to  receive  further  attention  from  tho 
department  at  Washington.— Florida  Agriculturist, 
July  6th. 

— — '♦  - 

THE  TRAVANCORE  EXHIBITION. 

(From  our  Own  Correspondent.) 

Trevandrum,  Ilth  Aug.— The  Travancore  Agri- 
cultural Exhibition  of  1892  was  formally  opened 
yesterday  by  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Hannyngton,  the  British  Resident, 
and  an  immense  concourse  of  visitors,  both  European 
and  native.  The  whole  was  a grand  success.  The 
weather  was  most  favourable.  Punctually  at  7 
o’clock  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  arrived  at  the 
building  and  was  received  by  Colonel  Brereton,  the 
President  of  the  Exhibition  Committee,  and  was 
led  to  a seat  on  a raised  platform  at  the  entranoe 
of  the  building,  where  were  already  assembled  the 
Valia  Kovil  Tampuran,  Dr.  Noel  Hodges,  the 
Bishop  of  Travancore,  the  Dewan,  Mr.  Shungra 
Soobier,  the  Dewan  designate,  and  many  European 
and  native  officials.  A Company  of  the  Nair  Bri- 
gade, with  band  and  odours,  was  stationed  near  the 
entrance  and  saluted  His  Highness  the  Maharajah 
and  the  British  Resident  on  their  arrival.  As  soon 
as  His  Highness  had  taken  his  seat  Mr.  H.  3. 
Ferguson,  the  Secretary,  advanced  and  read  th 
following  Report  of  the  Committee 

It  is  now  eight  years  since  an  exhibition  was  held 
in  Trevandrum,  whioh  was  the  third  of  the  kind 
that  had  taken  place  here,  two  having  been  held  pre- 
viously in  1867,  when  Sir  Madava  Row  was  Dewan. 
The  effect  of  the  two  was  little  felt  in  1884,  and 
many  difficulties  were  met  with,  and  much  prejudice, 
the  result  merely  of  ignorance,  had  to  be  overcome. 
The  Committee,  however,  in  its  report,  predicted  that 
the  Exhibition  would  do  good,  and  further  observed 
that,  “ whenever  another  is  held,  it  will  be  found  that 
its  objects  will  be  understood  and  its  benefits  ac- 
knowledged.” Since  1884,  a series  of  Exhibitions 
have  been  held  in  the  different  divisions,  th% 
credit  of  starting  which  is  due  to  the  present 
Dewan  who,  as  Dewan  Peishcar,  first  began  t>,em  in 
the  Cottayam  Division,  The  Exhibition  held  here 
in  1884  and  those  held  subsequently  in  the  Divisions 
have  rendered  the  work  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Present  Exhibition  comparatively  light.  The  Rules 
drawn  up  in  1884,  based  on  those  in  force  in  Madras, 
were  found  to  work  well  and  to  need  little  or  no 
modification,  while  the  prize  list  was  found  to  require 
only  slight  alteration.  The  ryots  and  others,  having 
taken  part  in  various  minor  Exhibitions,  have  been 
quite  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  one  in  the  capital, 
an,d  many  interesting  exhibits  have  been  sent  from 
all  parts  of  Travapeore.  The  experience  gained  hae 
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been  of  material  service  in  enabling  tbe  Secretary  to 
arrange  the  cataloguing  of  the  exhibits  in  a practical 
way,  and  the  general  result  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  to 
compare  favourably  with  that  of  the  Exhibition  of  1884. 
At  that  time  it  was  found  necessary  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  transport  of  the  exhibits  from  the  various  taluqs 
to  induce  exhibitors  to  come  forward.  This  is  now  un- 
necessary, for,  though  the  prizes  offered  are  not  so 
large  as  those  offered  in  1884,  there  has  been  little 
or  no  falling  off  in  the  number  of  exhibitors,  and 
the  articles  sent  in  for  competition  are  even  more 
numerous.  In  one  point,  however,  not  much  im- 
provement has  been  shown,  that  is  in  giving  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  the  exhibits.  For  the  most 
part  descriptions  are  wanting  and  the  exhibits  are 
left  to  speak  for  themselves.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  it  is  very  necessary  that  in  manufactures  the  art 
of  production  should  be  stated,  and  in  machinery 
the  art  of  production,  the  purpose  for  which  the 
machine  is  to  be  used,  and  the  cost  of  so  using  it 
should  be  stated.  In  fact,  the  more  informatien 
given  the  better.  This,  however,  is  a minor  point, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  many  exhibitors  will  be  present, 
and  will  be  able  to  give  orally  the  information  which 
they  have  neglected  to  write.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  any  special  portion  of  the  Ex- 
hibition, for  in  all  the  sections  there  is  a good  dis- 
play. Much  ingenuity  has  been  shown  in  the  articles 
manufactured  in  imitation  of  foreign  ones,  and  a 
considerable  number  have  been  sent  in.  Some  ex- 
hibitors appear  to  have  confused  the  purposes  of 
the  Exhibition  with  those  of  the  museum,  misled, 
probably,  by  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  is  the  same 
in  both  cases,  and  have  sent  in  animals  which 
hardly  come  under  the  description  of  live  stock ; 
such,  for  example,  as  frogs  and  cockroaches,  birds 
and  other  animals,  whose  only  merit,  I quote  from 
the  description,  is  that  “ being  of  different  nation- 
alities they  yet  live  together  in  harmony.”  With 
regard  to  coffee,  there  is  a good  show  of  Liberian, 
which  seems  to  be  doing  well  and  which  will  prove, 
it  is  hoped,  more  lasting  than  the  Arabian  variety. 
With  regard  to  tea,  the  Committee  would  point 
out  that  the  prophecy  made  in  the  Report  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1884  with  regard  to  what  was  then 
a rising  industry  has  been  amply  fulfilled.  The  Com- 
mittee then  remarked  while  regretting  that  the 
tea  industry  was  not  better  represented,  that  “ there 
is  no  doubt,  from  the  specimens  received,  that  it  has 
a great  future  before  it  iu  Travancore.”  Au  inspection 
of  the  exhibits  now  sent  in  in  this  flats  will  show  that 
that  future  is  at  hand,  and  that  the  tea  industry  has 
been  successfully  established  in  Travancore,  and  that 
Travancore  tea  now  rivals,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  the 
teas  of  Assam  and  Ceylon.  The  committee  has  now 
to  offtr  its  thanks  to  the  ladies  and  gentleman  who 
have  so  kindly  undertaken  the  tatk  of  judging. 
Several  of  them  officiated  at  the  last  Exhibition  in 
the  same  capacity,  and  a series  of  interesting  Reports 
was  drawn  up.  It  would  be  well  if  ou  this  occasion 
greater  publicity  were  given  to  these  Reports,  for  they 
would  show  tbe  ryots  and  others  where  improvement 
is  required  aGd  in  what  way  it  can  be  attained,  't  he 
Committee  begs  to  offer  its  hearty  thanks  to  Your 
Highness  for  showing  so  much  interest  in  the  Exhi- 
bition, and  for  go  kindly  consenting  to  be  present  on 
this  occasion.  It  now  asks  your  Highness  to  declare 
the  Exhibition  operi. 

As  soon  as  the  Report  was  read  Mr.  F.  Watts, 
Chief  Secretary  to  Government,  by  command  of  His 
Highness,  read  the  Maharajah’s  reply,  which  was  as 
follows: — 

Mr.  Uannyngton,  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — It  is  always  very  gratify- 
ing to  the  rui?r  of  a country  to  witness  the  pro- 
gress made  by  the  people  in  their  arts  and  manufac- 
tures and  in  improving  the  productions  of  the  earth 
— and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  better  means  of  watching 
th;s  progress  than  by  periodically  bringing  together 
tie  best  of  such  in  Exhibitions  line  the  present.  Tbe 
officers  of  Government,  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
looking  to  the  advancement  of  the  country,  have 
the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  present  state  of 
cultivation  and  manufacture  yyitb  the  record  of  tho 


past,  of  noting  defects  and  shortcomings  and  of 
applying  the  remi  dy.  The  farmer  and  the  artisan 
see  the  superior  growth  and  workmanship  of  their 
fellows,  and,  stimulated  by  the  prizes  they  have 
carried  off,  enquire  into  tbe  methods  employed  and 
strive  to  produce  still  better  at  the  next  Show,  or 
to  excel  them  iu  the  market.  Thus  the  means  of 
improvement  are  demonstrated  and  a wholesome 
rivalry  established  which  has  a very  beneficial 
effect  on  the  country  at  large.  We  cannot  hold  a World’s 
Esir,  as  London  or  Paris  or  Chicago  can  do,  but  we 
can,  aud  ought,  to  do  the  best  within  cur  power 
aud  means.  I would  suggest  as  a fur  her  means  of 
demonstration  and  instruction,  that  a series  of  popular 
lectures  be  delivered  by  competent  men  at  the  next 
Exposition,  ou  the  more  prominent  of  the  exhibits. 
Such  lecture*,  delivered  in  the  buildings  to  tho 
assembled  exhibitors  and  others,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use 
in  directing  the  progress  we  so  much  desire.  I will 
also  order  the  Committee’s  Report  and  lists,  with 
whatever  suggestions  it  mey  mske,  to  be  trans- 
lated into  the  vernacular,  printed  and  widely 
circulated.  From  tbe  repented  Exhibitions  held  in 
Trevendrum  since  1867,  and  more  recently  iu  the 
districts  under  tbe  present  administration,  tho 
people  have  so  far  come  to  understand  their  rbject 
and  scope,  that  the  picture-show  s’age,  which 
my  predecessor  60  felicitously  referred  to  in  his  reply 
to  the  Committee’s  Address  on  the  last  occasion, 
may  now  be  safely  believed  to  have  passed,  and  the 
real  instruction  stage  entered  upoD,  the  fruition  of 
which,  will,  I hope,  be  both  speedy  and  abundant.  So 
far  as  tbe  Europeans  residing  in  the  country  are  con- 
cerned the  special  industries  in  which  they  are  engaged 
bear  clear  evidence  of  marked  improvement  and  an 
enlarged  sphere  of  operations.  The  tea,  coir-matting, 
tiles  and  cotton  yarn  appear  to  much  advantage, 
and  I trust  will  scon  rival  the  productions  of  the  most 
favoured  countries  if  some  of  them  already  do  not  do 
so.  And,  for  the  first  time,  paper  locally  manufactured, 
cotton  cloth  woven  in  the  European  style,  Liberian  coffee 
and  plumbago  are  numbered  amoDgtbe  marketable  pro- 
ductions cf  the  country.  Talc  and  iron  will  I hope 
soon  follow  as  there  is  evidence  that  they  exist  in 
Travancore.  A very  gratifying  feature  is  that  my 
subjects  have  learned  from  the  European  to  manu- 
facture some  of  his  wares — though  on  a smaller  scale 
and  more  imperfectly.  They  have  taken  to  weaving 
coir-matting  arid  rugs,  and  I was  very  pleased  to 
hear  that  the  Dewan  had  lately  received  samples 
of  khaki  aDd  cotton  checks  manufactured  by  a firm 
of  Syrian  Christians  in  Cottayam  which  is  said 
to  compare  not  unfavourably  with  the  productions 
of  the  German  Mission  looms  in  Mangalore  or 
the  Bombay  Mills.  I could  well  wish  that  tea 
was  grown  in  the  low  country  so  that  the  natives 
might  take  to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  which  they 
are  sure  to  do,  if  they  could  find  a curing  establish- 
ment to  buy  up  their  raw  produce.  The  projected 
railway  to  Quilon  will  probably  enable  tea  growers  at 
low  elevations  to  take  the  produce  to  some  of  the 
estates  where  machinery  is  established  for  manufac- 
turing tea.  This  railway  will  give  an  impetus  to 
production  far  beyond  the  offer  of  prizes  at  Exbib’- 
tions,  and  I sincerely  trust  my  people  will  profit  by 
the  advantages  when  they  are  placed  within  their  reach. 
The  mining  industry  whioh  the  enterprising  firm  of 
Messrs.  Parry  aud  Oo.  have  started  is  also  one  which 
my  subjects  may  profit  by,  if  they  will  learn  from  the 
Europeau  and  combine  amoDg  themselves  to  invest 
capitalinit.  The  native  Ceylonese  have  taken  kindly 
to  mining  and  I see  no  reason  why  the  people  of 
Travancore  should  not.  And  now,  gentlemen  of  the 
Committee,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  who  have  so 
kindly  undertaken  to  adjudge  the  prizes,  it  remains 
for  me  to  thank  you,  and  that  I do  most  cordially  for 
the  wnJif®  sacrifice  of  your  leisure  to  serve  in  the 
interests  of  the  Exhibition,  end  more  especially  do  I 
acknowledge  the  service  of  the  President  and  Secretary, 
who  ha^e  bad,  no  doubt,  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
work,  which  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  organisation  and  execution  will  realise  to  have  been 
neither  light  nor  easy.  I trust  the  exhibitors  will 
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give  attention  to  the  remarks  of  the  Committee,  and 
at  the  next  Show,  appear  with  a better  description  of 
their  exhibits  and  the  method  employed  in  oroiuciug 
them.  With  these  remarks  I declare  the  Exhibition 
open. 

The  reply  being  read,  His  Highness  was  conducted  by 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  round  the  building,  an  i 
he  expressed  himself  well  pleased  with  the  general  ar- 
rangement and  the  exhibits,  which  he  inspected  very  care- 
fully and  with  great  interest.  The  Brigade  Band  in 
the  meanwhile  had  taken  its  station  in  theoentre  of  the 
open  quadrangle  inside  the  buildings  and  played  a 
ohoioe  selection  of  music,  which  greatly  enlivened  the 
proceedings.  The  immense  concourse  of  people  which 
had  assembled  from  all  parts  of  Travanoore  comprising 
of  a large  gathering  of  European  ladies  aid  gentleman, 
native  officials  of  the  State  and  people  of  all  nationali- 
ties inclndiog  even  groups  of  quaintly  dressed  Cinga- 
lese from  distant  Ceylon,  presented  a picturesque  and 
striking  scene.  After  His  Highness  left  the  building 
the  judges  proceeded  to  their  duty  of  examining  the 
exhibits  and  adjudicating  the  prizes.  The  exhibits  were 
more  numerous  than  those  of  former  exhibitions  and 
numbered  about  10,000.  About  four  thousand  rupees 
were  given  away  as  prizes. 

A few  remarks  on  the  more  notable  exhibits  will 
probably  interest  the  readers  of  the  Madras  Midi,  and  I 
proceed  to  give  them.  The  exhibits  were  arranged  in 
four  sections,  A.  comprising  live  stock,  B.  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, C.  dairy  produce  manufactures  and  miscella- 
neous produce,  and  D.  machinery.  The  live  stock  were 
housed  in  fine  ranges  of  sheds  outside  the  main  building, 
A thousand  rupees  were  allotted  for  prizes  in  this  sec- 
tion, there  being  generally  three  prizes  of  R50,  25  and 
15  respectively  under  each  head.  The  first  prize  for 
the  best  cow  of  any  breed  suitable  for  breeding  dairy 
stick  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Matcher.  Two  flue  pairs 
of  bulls  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  B Gomez  carried  off  two 
prizes,  and  a beautifully  marked  brindled  cow  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  all,  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  a painted  Mohurrum  tiger,  secured  a 
seaond  prize.  Rams  and  goats  were  well  represented. 
A great  variety  of  poultry,  both  English  and  country, 
were  exhibited,  but  owing  to  defective  bousing  on  the 
part  of  the  Mahramat  Department  that  built  the 
sheds  the  exhibits  were  not  seen  to  advantage. 
Competition  was  very  keen  under  this  head  and  the 
prizes  awarded  were  well  deserved  and  well  adjudged. 
Proceeding  next  to  section  B , Vegetable  ProduotioD, 
there  was  a remarkably  large  exhibition  of  grains,  of 
paddy  alone,  one  exhibitor,  Pnrai,  one  of  the  richest 
land-holders  of  North  Travancore,  exhibited  22  distinct 
varieties,  and  carried  off  the  first  prize  of  R5,  which  all 
declared  to  be  utterly  inadequate  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  exhibit.  The  other  cereals  comprising  ragi,  thenna, 
ohama,  cumbooand  cholum,  were  good, but  the  number 
of  exhibits  were  insufficient  considering  the  exceptional 
facilities  afforded  for  such  cultivation  in  fertile  Travan- 
core. The  pulses  were  good,  but  the  oil-seeds  were 
poor.  It  was  disappointing  to  fiod  that  ground  nutB, 
the  cultivation  of  which  the  Government  has  been 
trying  for  some  years  to  encounge,  has  not  been  more 
extensively  taken  up  by  the  people.  The  similarity 
and  complexity  of  the  exhibits  in  the  above  four  classes 
of  vegetable  produotioas  must  have  caused  immensa 
trouble  to  the  Judges,  Messrs.  Shungra  Soobier,  R >.gu- 
natha  Row  and  Kungu  Ramen  Nair,  who  went  through 
their  duties  most  conscientiously,  and  if  some  of  the 
exhibitors  were  disappointed  it  web  largely  due  to  the 
unsystematic  way  in  which  the  artioles  were  arranged 
by  the  exhibitors.  Under  the  head  of  fibres  some 
fine  specimens  of  cotton  were  exhibited,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  this  article  of  commerce  is  not  more  largely 
cultivated  in  Travanoore  than  it  is,  for  owing  to  the 
recent  establishment  of  cotton  spinning  and  Weaving 
Mills  in  this  country  an  immense  demand  for  this 
product  has  arisen.  There  were  a splendid  exhibition 
of  fibres.  The  extensive  virgin  forests  that  olothe  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Travancore  afford  a varied  and 
inexhaustible  supply  of  fibres  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper,  cloth  and  cordage,  and  untold 
wealth  lies  hidden  in  these  as  yet  undeveloped  indus- 
tries, Large  collections  of  well  prepared  fibres  from 


aloes,  hemp,  palms,  reeds,  grasses,  barks  and  leaves  of 
trees  were  exhibited,  and  considering  the  immense 
trouble  taken  by  these  pi  neers  of  our  new  industries 
to  prepare  their  collections,  one  could  not  help  feeling 
that  more  encouragement  w .s  not  given.  About  seventy 
separate  kinds  of  fibres  were  shown,  the  collection  sent 
in  by  Messrs.  Itohloff  and  Masilamony  was  prepared 
with  exceptional  care  and  well  merited  the  first  prize 
of  R45.  Green  fodder  was  well  represented,  but  con- 
sidering the  wonderful  fertility  of  Travaucore  soil  this 
cultivation  is  eusoeptible  of  immense  development. 
Government  has,  I believe,  already  taken  steps  to  intro- 
duce new  varieties  of  fodder  into  the  oountry. 

The  moist  soft  soil  of  Travancore  is  eminently  well 
fitted  for  the  production  of  yams  and  other  roofs  and 
Travanoore  is  a vertible  land  of  yams.  But  yet  strange 
to  say  the  exhibits  were  not  nearly  so  fine  or  varied 
as  they  ought  to  have  been.  Some  fine  clusters  of 
tapioca  roots  were  exhibited  and  the  speoimsns  of  pre- 
pared  granulated  tapioca  sent  in  were  exceptionally 
good.  This  is  an  industry  fast  spreading  in  the  land, 
and  if  machinery  were  only  introduced  for  the  manu- 
facture of  this  flour  the  almost  inexhaustible  supply 
obtainable  in  the  country  will  causa  this  produce  to 
take  an  important  place  in  the  exports  of  the  land. 
As  might  be  expected,  there  was  a magnificent  exhi- 
bition of  country  vegetables,  some  of  the  pumpkins, 
ashpumkins,  cucumbers  and  brinjals  being  simply 
enormous.  Of  brinjals  a market  gardener  exhibited 
about  nine  distinct  varieties.  The  English  vegetables 
were  poor,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  since  the  cli- 
mate and  soil  afford  facilities  for  their  cultivation. 
Perhaps  the  lateness  of  the  season  is  aoswerable 
for  the  poor  display.  No  part  of  India  is  so  well 
suited  as  Travanoore  for  the  growth  of  the  coooauut, 
the  plantain  and  the  arecanut  and  yet  the  exhibits 
sent  in  but  pooriy  represented  the  wealth  of  the 
oountry  under  these  heads.  The  rough  but  excellent 
brushes  made  of  coconut  and  palmyra  fibres  will, 
I hope,  give  a hint  to  manufacturers  regarding  tho 
enormous  expansion  that  this  industry  is  capable 
of.  The  jack  fruit  is  another  typical  representative 
of  Travanoore,  forming  the  staple  food  of  the 
poorer  classes  during  several  months  of  the  year, 
and  some  gigantic  specimens  wore  exhibited.  A 
great  variety  of  ferns,  foliage  plants  and  annuals 
were  sent  in,  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season  the  roses  were  not  ia  bloom,  and  the  speci- 
mens sent  in  were  not  sufficiently  representative  of 
the  fi  ie  collections  that  may  at  other  times  be  seen 
in  the  flower  gardens  of  Trevandrum.  The  green 
rose  craze  has  reached  even  this  ultimate  thule  of 
India  and  a plant  in  flower  was  exhibited.  The 
rose  oollectioos  were  unfortunately  placed  in  an  out  of 
tho  way  ooruer  of  the  building,  and  consequently 
a la'ge  portion  of  the  visitors  went  away  without 
seeing  them.  Tho  annuals  exhibited  by  the  Resi- 
dency and  Mrs.  Ferguson,  and  the  roses  sent  in 
by  Mr.  Retnaswamy  Iyer,  exoited  well  merited  ad- 
miration. 

Under  plantation  and  special  produce  a high  meed 
of  praise  must  be  given  to  the  wonderfully  good 
tea  and  coffee.  Travanoore  tea,  as  is  well-known, 
has  secured  a prominent  place  in  the  great  sales 
of  Mincing  Lane,  London.  ’ Three  first  prizes  were 
awarded  for  tea,  Mr.  J.  Stewart  carrying  off  one 
for  a box  of  the  fabulously  costly  “ golden  tips." 
The  tea  from  Penslmrst  and  Bon  Ami  Estates  carried 
away  the  other  two  first  prizes.  Bat  how  the  quality 
of  the  teas  was  ascertained  without  the  usual  test  of 
tasting  the  brewed  liquor  is  difficult  to  comprehend. 
There  were  about  60  entries  under  teas.  Some  fine 
specimens  of  Liberian  coffee,  which  has  taken  so  kindly 
to  the  soil  of  Travanoore,  were  shown,  the  first  prize 
being  taken  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Knight,  and  the  second  by 
Mr.  R.  Ross.  The  first  prize  for  Arabian  coffee  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Fraser  and  the  second  to  Mr.  J.  C. 
Joseph  Some  specimens  of  cinchona  bark  were  shown. 
Miss  Mead  carried  off  a prize  for  prepared  flours  and 
a good  collection  was  sent  in  by  Mr.  J.  Caraner.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  this  branch  of  industry  is  not 
more  largely  developed.  A great  futuro  lies  before 
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floor  prepared  from  plantain  and  banana,  many  varie- 
ties of  which  flourish  in  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  oonntry.  Some  fine  collection  of  purified  oils  was 
sent  in,  but,  as  the  Judges  remarked,  the  value  of  those 
collections  would  have  been  greatly  enhanced  if  their 
medioinal  properties  had  also  been  indicated  on  the 
labels.  The  gums  and  resine  of  Travanoore  were  poorly 
represented,  though  there  are  countless  varieties  of 
them  in  our  extensive  forests.  Some  excellent  carpets, 
jamkals  aDd  grass  mats  were  also  on  view.  The  cotton 
checks  sent  from  Cottayam,  Qnilon  and  Nagercoil  were 
very  fine.  The  Mulagamood  tiles  and  drain  pipes  sent 
by  the  Very  Rev.  Father  A«  Victor  were  much  admired 
and  a model  of  the|Quilon  tile  factory  gained  a special 
prize.  The  newly  started  Paper  Mills  of  Poonuloor 
contributed  a representative  collection  of  various  kinds 
of  papers  manufactured  there.  If  improved  machinery 
and  larger  capital  could  only  be  secured  by 
that  Company,  the  inexhaustible  paper  mater- 
rials  of  Travanoore  could  supply  all  the 
paper-markets  of  Southern  India.  Tanned  hides 
of  superior  quality  were  sent  in  by  Messrs. 
Marse  and  Co.  and  B.  John  ; but  the  prizes  awarded 
were,  as  the  Judges  themselves  remarked,  dispropor- 
tionately low,  as  the  industry  of  tanning  which  is  at 
present  very  little  known  in  the  country,  deserves 
encouragement.  Speoial  prizes  were  awarded  for  a 
set  of  harness.  Some  exquisite  specimens  of  lace  and 
embroidery  were  sent  in  by  the  Nagercoil  andNeyoor 
Missions  and  the  Trevandrum  and  Quilon  Convents. 
The  first  prize  for  needle  work  was  oarried  off  by 
Miss  Eliza  Rodriguez.  Some  of  the  carvings  in  ivory 
and  cooonut  shells  were  specially  good.  Photographs 
in  opal  glass  and  bromide  enlargements  of  Mr.  L. 
D’Cruz  deserve  high  praise,  and  so  also  does  his 
ingenious  hand  organ.  It  was  disappointing  that  the 
extensive  coir  matting  manufacture,  for  which  Tra- 
vanoore is  carrying  a high  name  in  other  countries, 
and  whioh  brings  such  vast  wealth  to  her  people, 
was  so  miserably  represented.  Some  Travanoore 
muslins  of  delicate  texture  and  gold  lace  and  embroi- 
deries must  not  be  forgotten . 

Passing  on  to  machinery  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  excellent  models  of  English  ploughs  shown  at 
the  last  Exhibition  have  not  been  adopted  by  the 
ryots.  Mr.  J.  Csrtner  was  awarded  the  first  prize 
under  this  head.  Wonderful  skill  and  ingenuity 
were  shown  by  some  of  the  native  blacksmiths  in 
Travanoore  who  produced  excellent  locks  in  imitation 
of  Chubb’s  locks,  one  of  which  was  rivetted  to  a tiny  box 
made  out  of  an  eggshell.  The  head  maistry  of  the  D. 
P.  W.  workshop  exhibited  a model  of  a fire  engine 
and  a garden  fountain.  The  prize  of  R50  offered 
for  a churn  was  not  awarded,  as  the  specimens 
exhibited  were  considered  by  the  judges  as  not 
up  to  the  mark.  A weaving  loom  started  by  the 
newly  established  firm  at  Cottayam  and  shown  in 
operation  attracted  great  crowds  and  fully  deserved 
the  speoial  prize  of  R40  awarded  it.  Dr,  H.  P.  White 
earned  a prize  for  a splendid  dog  cart  built  under 
his  supervision.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  a 
working  model  of  a horizontal  side  valve  engine  and 
vertical  boiler  by  a Travanoore  artisan,  and  last  but 
not  least  of  the  many  interesting  artioles  on  view 
was  t n enormous  block  of  pure  plumbago,  weighing  j 
of  a too,  exhibited  by  the  enterprising  firm  of  Messrs. 
Parry  aud  Co.,  who  recently  started  the  new  industry 
of  plumbago  mining  in  Travanoore,  and  who  have  sunk 
a large  capital  in  the  conoern.  Extensive  fields  of 
plumbago  have  been  discovered  by  that  firm  near 
Trevandrum,  and  they  afford  occupation  to  quite  an 
army  of  workmen,  both  sons  of  the  soil  and  experi- 
enced Cingalese  miners.  A special  prize  of  forty  1 upees 
was  awarded  tor  their  exhibit. 

All  yesterday  and  today  thousands  of  sightseers 
have  been  flocking  into  the  Exhibition  buildings  apd 
returned  home  with  minds  enlarged  and  stocked  with 
information  and  with  useful  hints,  the  leaven  of  which 
will,  we  hope,  will  leaven  the  national  mind  and 
result  in  lasting  good  to  the  country.  All  honour 
therefore  to  the  liberal-minded  Maharajah  and  his 
Government  who  have  provided  this  method  of  edu- 
cating the  people,  and  to  the  Exhibition  Committee 


and  especially  to  their  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  S.  FergusoD, 
for  tbe  tact,  energy  and  zeal  which  have  made  the 
Travanoore  Agricultural  Exhibition  of  1892  a grand 
success  it  has  undoubtedly  proved  to  be. — M.  Mail. 


NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

A New  Fibre  Company.— Under  the  title  of  the 
British  aud  East  India  Fibre  Company,  Limited, 
a new  company  has  just  been  registered  with  a 
capital  of  £75,000,  in  £1  shares.  Object. — To  carry 
on  iu  all  its  branches  the  business  of  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  in  fibrous  and  textile  materials 
and  substances  of  every  description ; and  to  acquire, 
sell,  license,  or  deal  with  patents  or  inventions 
relating  to  the  preparation  or  manufacture  of  textile 
or  fibrous  materials.  The  first  subscribers,  who  take 
one  share  each,  are : — T.  H.  Warland,  St.  Mary’s 
Lodge,  Catford ; W.  J.  Tomey,  24,  Granard  Road, 
Wandsworth,  S.W.;  H.  J.  Rumball,  16,  Ruvignay 
Gardens,  Putney;  J.  H.  Coulson,  76,  Oakley  Road, 
Canonbury;  H.  A,  Pullen,  21,  Great  James’s  Street, 
W.C.  ; W.  M.  Fmnis,  76,  Lausaune  Road,  Hornsey, 
N.  ; T.  B.  Liley,  68  Sandmere  Road,  Claph&m. 

The  Adulteration  of  Coffee  in  Canada.— Tbe  art 
of  blending  rubbish  with  coffee  is  practised  with  much 
success  in  Canada.  A Toronto  paper  says: — “The 
manufacturers  of  sophisticated  coffee  do  not  by  aDy 
means  confine  themselves  to  the  use  of  obicory.  Roasted 
peas  and  grain  are  also  ground  in  with  and  sold  as  part 
of  the  resulting  ‘ compound.’  There  are,  moreover, 
large  quantities  of  a substance  imported  under  tbe  name 
of  ‘ essence  of  coffee  ’ for  adulterating  purposes,  which 
is  a species  of  burnt  sugar,  and  from  its  containing 
dextrin  is  probably  made  from  some  of  the  bye-pro- 
duota  of  the  glucose  factories.  It  costs  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  from  3o  to  5c.  per  lb.  As  it  possesses 
no  organic  structure  it  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  the 
microscopical  examination.  It  contains  about  75  per 
cent,  of  matter  soluble  in  water  which  has  great  colour- 
ing power  and  a little  of  it  is  capable  of  imparting  a 
strong  brown  coffee  colour  to  water.” — H.  and  C.  Mail, 
Aug  5th. 


SPRING  VALLEY  COFFEE  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

Directors: — John  Brown, Esq.  (Managing  Director), 
Edward  Conder,  Esq.,  Leon  Famin,  Esq.,  Henry 
Hart  Potts,  Esq. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  the  directors : — 
crop  1890-91. 

In  last  year’s  report,  shareholders  were  informed 
that  the  coffee  crop  of  the  above  season  was  esti- 
mated at  3,400  ewis.,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  tbe 
actual  weight  sold  in  London  amounted  to  3,464 
cwts.  3 qrs.  21  lb.  This  crop,  inclusive  of  inferior 
coffee  sold  in  Ceylon,  realised  £17,237  4s  8d,  the 
average  selling  price  in  London  being  98s  5d,  as 
compared  with  102s  4d  per  cwt.  obtained  for  crop 
1889-90. 

The  yield  of  tea  on  Spring  Valley  amounted  to 
156,866  lb,  the  estimate  in  last  report  being 
160,000  lb,  and  this,  together  with  57,328  lb, 
bought  from  neighbouring  estates  and  manufactured 
at  Spring  Valley,  sold  for  £9,556  9s,  or  au  average 
of  10Jd  per  lb.,  the  average  selling  price  last  year 
being  llid  per  lb. 

Oolsnakande  Estate  produced  21,205  lb.  of  tea, 
which  realised  £848  Is  lid  and  brought  an  average 
of  9Jd  per  lb.  as  against  9fd  per  lb.  last  year. 

Cinchona  bark  to  the  extent  of  13,556  lb.  was  also 
sold  for  £120  7s  lOd  the  average  selling  price  being 
2fd  per  lb.  or  Jd.  per  lb.  under  last  year’s  average. 

Tbe  total  proceeds  from  tbe  sale  of  produce 
amounted  to  £27,762  3s  5.1  and  deducting  from  this 
the  total  expenditure  in  Ceylon  and  London,  there 
remains  a profit  of  £7,297  2s  4.1  on  the  year’s  working. 

To  this  has  to  be  added  the  sum  of  £58  12s.  4d. 
brought  forward  from  last  year,  making  a total  of 
£7,355  14s.  8d.  at  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss. 
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On  the  14th  January  last  an  interim  dividend  of  2§  per 
cent,  was  paid  on  the  capital  of  the  company,  and  the 
directors  recommend  that  a further  dividend  of  3J 
per  cent,  be  now  declared,  making  6 per  cent,  for 
the  year,  and  leaving  £2,655  14s.  8d.  to  be  carried 
forward  to  next  account. 

crop  1891-2. 

The  estimated  coffee  crop  for  this  season  is  not 
satisfactory,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  will  not  exceed 
1,300  cwt.  From  the  experience  of  several  past 
vears  it  seems  that  good  coffee  crops  can  only  be 
looked  for  in  alternate  seasons,  and  must  not  be  relied 
upon  in  two  consecutive  years ; the  above  crop  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule,  the  directors  therefore  con- 
sider it  prndent  to  carry  forward  a substantial 
balance  at  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss  to  help  the 
revenue  of  season  1891-2,  and  if  their  moderate 
expectations  of  the  coffee  crop  of  that  season  are 
realized,  they  hope  to  be  in  a position  to  continue 
a fair  rate  of  dividend. 

The  area  under  coffee  is  maintaining  its  vigour 
well,  and  appearances  are  in  favour  of  a good  average 
crop  for  season  1892-3 ; there  is,  moreover,  every 
reason  to  expect  a fair  yield  for  that  season,  as  the 
small  crop  now  being  gathered  will  in  no  way  tax 
the  strength  of  the  trees,  thus  leaving  them  very 
capable  of  maturing  any  crop  that  may  set. 

The  directors  are  glad  to  report  that  the  area 
under  tea  continues  to  improve,  and  the  crop  for 
season  1891-92  is  estimated  at  190,000  lb.  from 
Spring  Valley,  and  25,000  lb.  from  Oolanakande 
Estate. 

The  condition  of  the  coffee  is  such  that  the  direc- 
tors have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  replace  any  of 
it  with  tea,  so  that  the  area  remains  as  follows : — 


f | | A 

Planted  Nov.-Dee.,  1884,  on  Spring  Valley  . . 271 

„ May,  1885,  on  Oolanakande  . . 143 

,,  Nov.-Dee.,  1885,  on  Spring  Valley  ..  230 

„ May,  1886,  on  Oolanakande  . . 7 

,,  Nov. -Dec.,  1888,  on  Spring  Valley  . . 20 

„ Nov.-Dee.,  1890,  on  Spring  Valley  . . 96 

Total  area  under  tea  . . 767 


Total  area  under  coffee  . . 872 

— H.  and  O.  Mail,  Aug.  5. 


CEYLON  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Mr.  A.  Philip  as  liquidator  of  this  Company  has 
issued  a memorandum  in  which  he  states 
“that  the  properties  named  at  the  foot  of  this  memo, 
have  been  sold  ; but  there  has  been  considerable 
delay  in  obtaining  the  purchase  money  in  full  from 
different  causes,  that  it  would  serve  no  useful  pur- 
poses to  enter  into  in  detail,  as  Shareholders  will  of 
course  bear  in  mind  that  the  acquisition  of  the 
allotments  forming  the  estates  of  the  Company 
itself  were  not  all  completed  at  the  date  of  going 
into  liquidation,  while  many  matters  required 
adjustment,  tact,  and  patience.  For  similar  reasons 
the  Liquidator  feels  that  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  divide  money  as  collected,  while  the 
Ratwatte  estate  is  unsold  and  funds  are  required  for 
its  upkeep  and  cultivation,  without  which  the  property 
would  have  to  be  abandoned,  thereby  causing,  it  is 
believed,  unnecessary  loss  to  the  Shareholders.  The 
Liquidator  is  disposed  to  recommend  the  formation, 
without  delay,  among  the  old  Shareholders  and  others 
of  a new  Company  to  be  styled  possibly  the  Ukkuwelle 
Tea  and  Cacao  Company,  Limited,  to  take  over  from 
the  Tobacco  Company  the  Ratwatte  estate,  as  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  concern  should  pay  well  and 
afford  a good  opportunity  to  the  Shareholders  of  work- 
ing successfully  on  a fresh  basis  one  of  their  own  proper- 
ties to  ther  profit,  and  as  a satisfactory  means  of  assist- 
ing in  closing  the  present  liquidation.  As  regards  the 
remaining  lands  the  property  of  the  Company,  the 
Liquidator  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  they  should  be 
belli  until  such  time  as  tbe  money  spent  ou  their  pur. 
chase  is  realized;  and  farther  it  will  be  necessary  to 
spend  money  in  completing  aeveral  of  the  blocks  un- 
less the  Shareholders  are  prepared  to  lose  every  cent 


of  the  money  advanced  on  the  intended  purchase  of 
these  lands.  It  is  possible  that  the  proposed  company 
or  another  syndicate  might  take  over  all  the  lands  re- 
ferred to.  Such  offer,  if  made,  would  certainly  be  en- 
tertained, but  in  the  interests  of  the  Liquidation  no 
scheme  should  be  unduly  pressed,  as  in  theoninion  of 
the  Liquidator  time  is  still  required  to  satisfactorily 
deal  with  the  lands  in  question.  The  tobacco  leaf  un- 
sold remains  safely  stored  ; and  in  view  of  reoent 
legislation  increasing  the  duty  on  imported  tobacco,  the 
Liquidator  is  sanguine  that  better  prices  will  rule 
shortly. 

As  regards  a dividend,  the  liquidator  proposes  to 
declare  the  first  as  Boon  as  practicable  after  the  trans- 
action re  the  Arampolla  Estate  is  closed  and  the 
purchase  money  paid.  The  liquidator  continues  to 
press  for  this,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  sign  the  transfer 
on  an  early  day.  Meantime  the  shareholders  may 
restassurred  that  their  interests  are  being  carefully 
watched.” 

Appended  to  the  memorandum  is  a statement  show- 
ing the  property  belonging  to  the  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, the  sale  of  which  has  been  completed  or  nego- 
tiated for. 


Property. 

Price 

Realized. 

Remarks. 

Wattapollowa  Land 

R o. 

2,5  L0  00 

Transaction  closed  on 

Matale  Estate 

30,000  00 

25th  April  1892. 
Transaction  c osed  on 

Arampolla  Estate.. 

30,000  00 

26th  July  1892. 
Transaction  UDclosed 

Digonnelan  o*  . . 

2,600  00 

at  date.  R5,000  paid 
on  account  12th  April 
1892  ; transfer  still  to 
be  oompleted. 

Transaction  unclosed 

Kill&kapolla  Land.. 

3,100  00 

at  date.  Purchase 
money  R2,600  paid 
5th  August  1892  ; 
transfer  only  to  be 
completed. 

Transaction  unclosed 

Tobacco  Leaf 

4,539  83 

at  date.  R310  ten  per 
oent.  deposit  received 
5th  August  1892  ; 
transfer  still  to  be 
completed. 

Amount  recovered  to 

date. 

— ♦ 

THE  ORIGINAL  HOME  OF  THE 
SUGARCANE. 

Dr.  Edmund  Von  Lippman,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man chemist,  and  an  authority  on  sugar,  gives 
the  following  brief  sketch  of  the  history  and 
development  of  sugar  culture  and  manufacture 
in  a lecture,  a synopsis  of  which  appeared  in 
the  Deutsche  Zuckerindustrie  : — 

The  original  home  of  the  sugar  cane  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  coast  region  extending  from  Bengal 
to  Assam,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  wild  sugar  cane,  whilst  four-fifths  of  other 
formerly  wild,  but  now  cultivated  plants,  are  still 
in  existence  in  a wild  state.  Not  the  slightest  chrono- 
logical indication  as  regards  the  time  when  it 
was  first  known  is  to  be  found  in  Indian  annals. 
A Chinese  compilation  of  the  third  century  states 
that  the  province  of  Bengal  sent  sugar  cane  as  a 
tribute  to  China,  from  which  we  may  conclude  that 
at  that  time  solid  sugar  was  not  known.  The  first 
indication  of  sugar  itself  is  found  between  the  third 
and  sixth  century  in  India,  while  the  Chinese  were 
not  acquainted  with  its  manufacture  until  about  the 
year  640.  In  the  ninth  century  clarified  sugar  was 
prepared  by  drying  raw  sugar  in  the  sun.  The  com- 
panions of  Alexander  the  Great  speak  of  a sort 
of  honey  which  they  met  with  on  their  way  to 
Asia,  which  grew  there  without  bees.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixth  century  there  was  sugar 
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cane  on  this  side  of  the  Indus,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  The  conical  shape 
of  the  sugar  loaf  has  existed  since  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century.  The  refining  was  effected  chiefly  by 
the  ashes  of  plants. 

Sugar  came  first  into  Europe  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Saracens  in  827.  Prom 
Morocco  the  manufacture  of  sugar  extended  to  Spain 
and  attained  such  a development  that  it  amounted  to 
100,000  tons  per  annum.  In  the  year  990  the  Doge 
Orseolo  concluded  the  first  treaty  of  commerce  with  | 
the  Arabs  and  refined  sugar  was  then  introduced 
into  Venice.  From  thence  sugar  found  its  way  into 
Germany,  and  is  first  mentioned  in  the  poems  of 
Wolfram  of  Eschenbach  and  Gottfried  of  Strasburg. 
Columbus  took  the  sugar  cane  with  him  on  his 
second  voyage  to  America,  but  it  appears  to  be 
again  lost  sight  of  there.  In  Germany  the  first 
refinery  was  established  in  1573,  at  Augsburg,  by  the 
patrician  family  of  Roth.  The  next  refinery  was 
set  up  in  1597,  at  Dresden. — Louisiana  Planter  and 
Sugar  Manufacturer. 


ASSAM  AND  ITS  TEA  PLANTERS. 

There  is  a province  in  India  where  drought  is  un- 
known and  famine  never  stalks,  a land  of  great  rivers, 
green  valleys  and  fertile  hills ; but  it  is  far  from 
civilisation,  and  it  is  destitute  of  roads.  Assam,  to 
the  north  of  Bengal  and  west  of  Upper  Burma,  fills 
up  the  noith-eastern  corner  of  India,  where  the 
Himalayas  cease,  or  give  a passage  south  to  the  rivers 
of  Tibet.  There  China  proper  begins  to  march  with 
British  territory.  For  sixty-eight  years  this  most 
desirable  land  has  been  ours,  and  during  all  that  time 
it  has  been  almost  the  most  neglected  part  of  the 
Queen’s  dominions.  With  the  area  of  England,  it  has 
only  the  population  of  Scotland,  but  a population  that 
increases  steadily  by  emigration  chiefly,  till  now  it  is 
at  the  rate  ot  112  to  the  square  mile.  Save  when 
the  Mongol  tribes  of  the  north— one  of  whom,  the 
Aham,  gives  its  Dame  to  the  provinoe — raid  the 
villages  for  human  heads  to  offer  in  sacrifice,  or  when 
the  Lushais  of  the  south  break  forth  and  carry  off 
the  imported  labourers  and  burn  down  the  tea  factories 
as  they  have  been  vigorously  doing  of  late,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  lets  Assam  alone.  No  Imperial 
money  is  spent  on  it,  no  Governor-General  has  yet 
made  it  a pet  territory  or  sought  a name  for  himself 
by  developing  its  resources.  The  wars  of  Burma  and 
Manipur  have  for  a moment  forced  it  into  notice,  but 
Calcutta  and  Simla  soon  forget  it  again.  Yet  Assam 
possesses  capabilities  greater  than  those  of  many  a 
Don-tropieal  colony,  and,  indeed,  a great  part  of  its 
finest  soil  lies  outside  of  the  tropics  altogether. 

The  Scots,  we  may  be  sure,,  have  not  neglected 
suoh  a land,  and  once  more  they  are  crying  to  the 
Government  to  do  its  duty.  The  year  after  the  British 
occupation  two  brothers,  Scotsmen,  named  Bruce, 
first  discovered  the  tea  plant  there.  Another  of  our 
countrymen,  and  a famous  man  in  his  day,  David 
Scott,  was  the  official  Commissioner.  Major  R.  Bruce 
happened  to  be  familiar  with  its  forests  and  jungle 
when  the  first  Burma  war  broke  out,  and  Mr.  C.  A. 
Bruce,  his  brother,  was  put  in  command  of  gunboats 
up  the  Brahmapootra,  so  far  as  the  Suddra,  on  the 
Chinese  frontier.  When  so  engaged  he  “ penetrated 
the  forests,  visited  the  tea  tracts,  and  brought  away 
specimens  of  earth,  fruit,  and  flowers,”  to  use  his 
own  account  of  it.  He  was  really  in  the  original 
home  of  the  Th*  a plant  of  commerce,  from  which  it 
had  long  before  been  introduced  to  China  itself.  The 
Chinese  tradition  is  that  an  Indian  devotee  named 
Dhurma,  about  the  time  that  the  first  Buddhist  mis- 
sionaries were  sent  to  the  Flowery  Land,  resolved  to 
teach  the  northern  peoples  the  true  religion.  After 
lBcredible  hardship  in  crossing  the  mount  in  ranges 
the  ascetic  fell  asleep.  On  awaking  he  was  stung  with 
remorse  at  his  weak  indulgence  of  the  flesh,  and  plucked 
out  both  his  eyebrows  The  hairs,  as  they  were  cat- 
tired  on  the  ground,  became  at  once  metamorphosed  | 
into  plants.  With  no  little  curiosity,  ho  tasted  1 
the  leaves  and  found  that  they  gave  new  l 


vigour  to  his  body;  while  they  promoted  meditation 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  tea  plant  and  the  dis- 
CDvery  of  those  powers  which  have  made  it  the  favourite 
driuk  of  the  civilised  race  sinoe  the  Eist  India  Company 
introduc’d  it  into  Europe,  and  it  became  the  indireot 
canBe  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Lord  William  Bentinckwas  not  slow  to  take 
up  the  enterprise  of  the  Brnoes  aod  to  reward  them 
with  grants  of  land.  He  gent  a scientific  expedition 
to  report  on  the  plant,  “ with  reference  to  the  geologi- 
cal structure,  soils  and  climate  ” of  the  province. 
His  minute  of  1834  on  the  advantage  India  would 
derive  from  the  cultivation  of  tea  was  a remarkable 
production  for  that  time.  He  appointed  a “ Tea 
Committee”  of  the  ablest,  civil  servants  and  botanical 
experts,  who  seat  a Mr.  Gordon*  to  China  to  report 
on  the  manufacture  and  cultivation.  Experimental 
gardens  were  opened  along  the  Himalaya  slopes  from 
Assam  to  Dehra  Doon,  and,  ultimate!' , Kangra  in  the 
far  Punjab,  chiefly  by  an  Ed  nburgh  man,  Dr  Jamaie- 
son.  By  1839  the  Assam  Company  was  formed  to 
work  the  Government  gardens  in  that  province  as  a 
commercial  enterprise.  The  Scottish  manager  soon 
turned  out  tea  which  distanced  that  of  China  in  the 
London  market,  and  the  Company’s  shares  commanded 
a premium  of  150  per  cent.  Other  joint-stock  specula- 
tors entered  the  field  after  a time,  till  both  land  and 
labour  were  temporarily  exhausted.  The  indigenous 
people  would  not  work  at  more  than  their  own  culti- 
vation, and  their  natural  laziness  was  intensified 
by  the  almost  universal  consumption  of  opium, 
which  the  Government  soon  stopped.  Coolies  were 
imported  from  the  over-populated  districts  of  Bengal, 
especially  Chutia  Nagpore  and  Santalia,  but  under 
conditions  which  at  fhst  led  to  great  mortality  and 
many  abuses.  Government  interfered  by  means  of 
labour  Acts.  At  the  same  time,  it  sold  jungle  and 
forest  tracts,  in  freehold,  under  waste  land  rales  most 
favourable  to  the  early  settlers.  Not  a few  shrewd 
Scotsmen,  chiefly  doctors,  explored  the  Cachar  district 
to  the  south,  where  also  an  Assam  coolie  had  dis- 
covered the  wild  plant,  and  these  pioneers  laid  the 
foundation  of  fortunes.  In  the  years  between  1860 
and  1870  there  was  a rush  of  adventurous  planters 
to  the  new  lands.  Noitber  houses  nor  proper  food 
were  available.  Malarious  fever  prevailed.  The 
mortality  of  planters  and  coolies  alike  was  excessive 
as  the  tea  enterprise  passed  through  the  inevitable 
time  of  transition,  which  to  this  day  Government  has 
done  nothing  to  relieve  by  making  roads  and  public 
works,  or  by  protecting  the  exposed  gardens  from  the 
attaoks  of  the  border  tribes. 

In  spite  of  all  that,  Assam  tea  cultivation  has 
struggled  on  to  a great  suocess,  yielding,  as  it  does, 
the  bulk  of  the  Indian  tea  exported  to  Europe,  Australia, 
and  even  America  in  larger  and  larger  quantities 
every  year,  till  it  is  pushing  the  old  China  produce 
out  of  the  English  market  at  least.  Whereas,  in  1865, 
93  per  cent  of  all  the  tea  imported  mto  the  United 
Kingdom  was  from  China,  only  35  per  cent  now 
comes  from  that  land,  while  India  supplies  45 
per  cent,  and  Ceylon  has  begun  to  send  16  per 
cent.  The  rivalry  of  Ceylon  with  India  proper 
has  become  so  serious  that  the  Indian  Tea  Associa- 
tion of  Oaloutta,  which  represents  all  the  great  pro- 
ducers and  firms  of  Assam  and  Darjeeling,  lias  re- 
solved to  take  vigorous  action.  Ceylon,  having  seen 
its  once  profitable  coffee  cultivation  destroyed  by  the 
exhaustion  of  soil,  has  found  in  the  tea  culture  a still 
richer  industry.  Its  produce  is  cheaply  shot  down 
from  Nuwara  Eliya,  in  the  Kandy  Hills,  by  railway 
into  the  ship  at  Colombo ; while  that  of  Assam  strug- 
gles to  Calcutta  after  a costly  fashion  by  boat  through 
a roadless  land  at  a cost  of  3d  per  lb.,  equal  to  the 
English  duty.  CeyloD,  too,  has  learned  to  advertise 
its  produce  after  so  lavish  and  thorough  a fashion 
that  every  village  .grocer  6ells  what  is  represented  as 
finer  tea  than  that  of  a India,  though  it  is  really 
inferior  to  the  average  bulk  of  the  Assam  teas.  By 
forming  a syndicate,  the  Indian  Tea  Association  has 
succeeded  in  introducing  its  teas  into  the  Australian 
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colon’es,  which  took  six  million  lb.  last  year.  Now 
it  has  resolved  to  seek  possession  of  the  United  States 
market  by  taking  advantage  of  the  comiDg  Chicago 
EihibitioD.  The  Tea  Districts  Association  in  London 
is  to  co-operate  with  it.  The  great  firms  of  Calcutta 
and  gardens  of  Assam  have  rated  themselves  so  as  to 
raise  large  funds  for  this  purpose,  and  for  a through 
system  of  advertising  the  merits  of  Indian  tea.  But 
it  is  felt  in  Assam  itself  that  Government  ought  no  ( 
longer  to  neglect  the  development  of  the  resources, 
by  public  works,  of  a province  which  may  now  be 
described  as  a Sooto-Irish  colony.  Mr.  P.  Playfair 
at  the  recent  annual  meeting,  reminded  the  Go- 
vernment that  the  late  Lord  Napier  of  Hag- 
dala  most  appropriately  called  the  province  of 
Assam  the  Elen  of  India;  yet  it  is  still  a laud 
of  roadless  jungle,  at  least  on  the  south  or  Soorma 
Valley  side.  The  Brahmapootra  with  its  affluents 
— the  third  river  in  India  next  to  the  Ganges  and 
the  Indus — supplies  with  a splendid  natural  highway, 
but  there  is  no  oiviiised  means  of  reaching  if,  or, 
of  dispatching  from  its  steamers  the  labour  and 
the  goods  which  its  waters  can  carry  up  to  the  very 
frontier  of  China  from  Caloutta.  “ The  manner 
in  which  large  factories  have  been  established  and 
equipped  with  heavy  machinery  transported  through 
jungle  and  across  roadless  tracts,  is  nothing  short 
of  a marvel,”  said  Mr.  Playfair.  The  late  census 
reveals  tho  number  of  Christians  in  Assam  and  North 
Luehai  as  16,884,  not  many  of  whom  are  natives  as 
yet.  At  last  there  is  a prospect  of  the  early  opening 
of  the  Chittagong- Assam  railway  Work  is  to  be  begun 
by  Mr  Buyers,  the  contractor,  simultaneously  all 
along  the  sections  from  Chittagong  by  Comilla  to 
Silcbar,  and  the  completion  of  the  line  in  three  years 
is  promised.  What  is  wanted  besides  that  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Central  Bengal  Railway  beyond  Jessor 
through  Madaripura  to  a point  opposite  Chandpur, 
where  the  train  could  be  ferried  across  the  great 
river,  so  that  the  produoe  of  Assam,  Cacbar  and 
Sylhet  may  reach  ship  at  Caloutta  without  breaking 
bulk.  The  rivalry  of  India  and  Ceylon  in  their  eff  rta 
“ to  make  the  Americans  drink  cur  tea”  will  givens 
a prscticT  interest  in  the  Chicago  Exhibition  , and 
we  wish  both  the  most  oomplete  success.  The  pro- 
duce of  Ceylon  must  always  be  limited  by  its  small 
area,  but,  as  the  great  firms  of  North-Eastern  India 
boast,  the  resources  of  Assam  and  tho  Hima- 
layas are  capable  of  prorinoiDg  the  world’s  con- 
sumption of  tea  as  it  is  at  present  known,  as 
regards  both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  required. 
Certainly  the  Scoto-Irish  settlement  of  Assam  has 
a great  future,  to  which  Lord  Landeown9  and  his 
successors  should  do  justice,  too  long  delayed. — 
Scotsman,  July  13. 

■ — 

QUALITY  IN  TEA. 

Quality  in  Tea  may  be  said  to  be  the  question  of  the 
honr  in  Ceylon,  and  it  is  one  that  has  to  be  approached 
with  oare.  Numerous  complaints  from  many  quarters 
have  reached  Colombo  that  the  quality  of  Ceylon  tea 
is  deteriorating,  and  sweeping  assertions  are  often  in- 
dulged in  that  this  is  a Bure  sign  that  the  soil  is  be- 
coming exhausted,  and  that  unless  heavy  manuring  is 
constantly  practised,  the  history  of  the  tea  industry  in 
that  Island  is  likely  to  be  but  a repetition  of  the  history 
of  the  cinchona  industry.  Such  sweeping  assertions 
oan  only  bn  ascribed  to  ignoranoe,  because  though,  un- 
doubtedly , the  average  quality  of  Ceylon  tea  is  not  as  high 
as  it  used  tote  many  estates  continue  to  export  leaf 
not  a whit  inferior  than  when  the  tea  bushes  were  two 
or  three  years  younger,  nnd  on  other  estates  it  has  beeu 
found  more  profitable  to  pay  less  attention  to  quality 
than  to  qnantity.  On  tho  other  hand,  there  is  but  little 
doubt  that  in  the  rush  that  followed  tbe  successful 
cultivation  of  tea  in  CeyloD,  a large  number  of  acres 
were  opened  out  in  a reckless  mauner,  and  by  men 
devoid  of  capital,  who  have  been  unable  to  bestow  on 
them  the  cultivation  that  the  bushes  required.  To 
this  fact  is  in  no  small  measure  due  tbe  abuse  that  is 
being  freely  showered  on  Ceylon,  and  it  will  be  to 


the  advantage  of  the  te>  industry  in  general,  and 
CeyloD,  in  particular,  when  such  gardens  have  re- 
turned again  to  jungle.  Besides  this,  and  it  is  a fact 
that  mnst  not  be  lost  sight  of,  there  is,  undoubtedly, 
Eome  constituent  in  soil  which  has  never  before 
known  tea,  which  produces  certain  qualities  in  the 
cup,  which  land  two  or  three  years  under  cultivation 
cannot  furnish.  This  was  the  case  in  Ceylon,  and 
again  in  Travancore,  and  when  early  consignments 
of  tea  from  both  these  countries  were  put  in  the 
London  market,  the  most  common  phrase  to 
be  met  with  in  brokers’  reports  was  that  6iiah 
teas  were  n t to  be  met  with  anywhere  else. 
Whether  these  qualities  were  due  merely  to  tbe 
taster’s  imagination  or  in  reality  to  something  in 
the  soil,  which  becomes  exhausted  after  a short  while, 
is  a question  which  hardly  needs  asking,  but  because 
an  estate  cannot  continue  to  produce  fancy  qualities 
for  a long  Eeries  of  seasons,  it  does  not  follow,  by 
any  meanB,  that  with  proper  cultivation,  good  machi- 
nery and  careful  superintendence,  its  produce  will 
not  continue  to  be  of  very  high  excellence. 

There  is  hut  little  doubt  that  there  are  many  ep- 
tates  in  Southern  India  where  cot  nearly  sufficient 
attention  is  paid  to  quality  and  where,  with  more 
care  and  intelligence,  prices  might  be  considerably 
improved.  A Ceylon  contemporary  writes  ; — “The 
quality  of  tea — that  is  to  say,  its  main  characteristics 
— are  snbjeet  to  but  Blight  control  ; they  are  inhe- 
rent in  the  leaf  itself  when  it  is  plucked  and, 
though  they  may  be  modified,  they  cannot  be  eradi- 
cated.” We  do  not  question  the  truth  of  this  for 
an  instant,  but  it  happens  not  unfrequently  that 
blame  is  cast  on  the  inherent  quality  of  the  leaf, 
which  rests  rightly  on  the  factory.  It  may  sound 
somewhat  foolish  to  ask  how  many  managers 
and  superintendents  really  know  what  is  the  inhe- 
rent quality  of  the  leaf  they  grow,  what  is  due  to 
climate  influences,  and  what  characteristics  can  be 
modified  or  controlled.  It  is  only  by  tasting  daily 
for  several  years  that  this  knowledge  can  be  arrived 
at  with  certainty,  and  special  note  has  to  be  taken 
of  the  liquor  at  the  various  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
after  different  works  in  the  field.  But  if  the  manu- 
facture of  tea  can  be  only  brought  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  excellence  after  a man  has  been  cn  an 
estate  for  a number  of  years,  great  improvements 
may  be  made  by  special  care  in  the  manipulation 
of  the  leaf.  Machinery  of  the  best  is  a sine  cjua  non 
if  proprietors  wish  that  the  quality  of  the  tea 
should  be  of  tho  highest,  and  it  is  useless  for  them 
to  expect  big  prioes  when  (heir  factories  are  lum- 
bered with  antiquated  rollers  and  driers.  In  this 
connection  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the 
words  of  a well-known  tea-man  of  Colombo,  Mr. 
Francis  Street,  when  writing  a short  time  ago  about 
the  lack  of  quality  in  Ceylon  tea : “ Teas  with 
quality  were  again  conspicuously  absent.  We  have 
never  known  a season  before  when  fine  teas  were  so 
scarce.  Our  home  critics  are  entirely  in  error,  in 
my  opinion,  when  they  attribute  this  falling-off  in 
quility  to  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  In  a very  largo 
majority  of  cases  it  is  due  to  inadequate  factory 
accommodation  and  machinery  for  the  leaf  to  be 
treated,  or  to  some  defect  or  defects  in  .manipulation 
— more  often  tbe  latter.” 

Having  touched  lightly  on  the  effect  of  soil  and 
manufacture  on  the  quality  in  tea,  we  came  to  that 
question  which  has  been  the  cause  of  much  heart, 
burning  in  many  tea-gardens,  both  in  India  and  CeyloD. 
When  should  quality  give  way  to  quantity  ? We, 
of  course,  take  for  granted  that  the  leaf  pos- 
sesses quality,  and  to  this  cud  it  is  of  vital  importance 
that  the  bushes  shou'd  have  been  raised  from  seed 
of  good  jat.  Elevation,  soil,  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture are  powerless  to  turn  out  good  quality  if  the 
jat  be  bad,  snd  we  urge  on  all  who  are  opening  out 
new  tea  estates  to  pay  the  very  greatest  heed  to  this 
point.  But  to  revert  to  the  question  of  quality  and 
quantity,  it  is  merely  a matter  of  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence,  and  so  long  as  the  manager  and  proprietor 
of  a tea  estate  are  identical,  or  both  are  planters, 
we  hear  but  little  of  it,  but  when  it  comes  to  dealing 
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with  directors  and  proprietors  whose  ignorance  is  only 
equalled  by  their  assurance  the  question  ia  different. 
They  argue  that  the  size  or  abundance  of  their  cab- 
bages and  gooseberries  does  not  affect  their  excellence, 
and  why  then  should  it  their  tea-bushes.  It  is  for 
each  manager  to  ascertain  the  highest  quality  and 
the  greatest  quantity  that  his  estates  oan  produoe  and 
then  to  diaw  the  line  where  it  is  to  the  advantage 
and  profit  of  the  estate  for  the  one  to  give  way  to  the 
other.  Before  we  oouclude  these  remarks  we  may  ex- 
press our  regret  that  there  is  not  in  Southern  India 
some  public  tea-taster  who  is  able  to  pronounce,  au- 
thoritatively, on  the  quality  of  tea  and  to  offer  opinions 
regarding  the  manipulation  of  the  leaf.  Tea  cultiva- 
tion is  advancing  in  many  of  our  districts,  and  we  can- 
not but  think  that  if  such  a man  was  to  oome  forward, 
it  would  very  soon  be  found  to  the  ad  vantage  of  planters 
to  obtain  frequently  his  opinion. — Madras  Times,  Aug.  8. 

GENERAL  NOTES. 

An  Orange  Fad,  says  the  Horticultural 
Times,  is  among  the  possibilities  of  the  day.  Free 
consumption  of  the  fruit  is  said  to  be  good  for  the 
complexion,  and  many  ladies  are  testing  the  claim. 
The  value  of  the  orange  in  other  ways  has  long 
been  reoognisod.  It  is  reported  that  in  some  in- 
ebriate asylumB  oranges  have  proved  an  offioient 
substitute  for  alcohol,  patients  sacking  the  juioe  of 
them  abundantly  every  time  the  thirst  for  liquor 
comes  upon  them.  This  fact  is  so  well  reoognised 
that  at  many  temperanoe  coffee  stands  piles  of 
lusoious  oranges  are  always  on  show.  Generally 
speaking,  oranges  are  gathered  in  Spain  from 
October  to  Deoember,  and,  by  a strange  coincidence, 
it  is  found  that  the  trees  from  whioh  the  fruits 
are  pioked  green  bear  every  year,  whilst  those  upon 
which  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  ripen  produce  abundant 
crop  once  in  two  years  only. 

Japanese  Lacquered  Warh — One  of  the  most 
thirvmg  industries  in  Japan,  says  the  Indian  Agri- 
culturist, is  the  manufacture  of  laoquered  ware.  It 
has  existed  in  that  country  for  a long  time,  and, 
unlike  many  other  industries,  is  continuing  to  yield 
handsome  results.  The  reasons  for  this  state  of 
things  are  not  far  to  seek.  There  is  no  competition 
in  this  manufacture  in  Europe,  nor  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  for  the  lacquer  varnish  is  obtained 
only  in  Japan  from  a tree  peculiar  to  that  oountry, 
the  Rhus  Vernicifera,  In  Oeylon  and  in  seme  other 
plaoes  a variety  of  lacquered  ware  is  made  with 
the  lac  obtained  from  the  Groton  Lacciferum,  but 
do  not  in  the  least  approaoh  the  Japanese  artioles 
in  quality  or  appearanoe.  Hitherto  the  difficulty 
in  introducing  the  lacquered  ware  industry  to  other 
countries  has  been  solely  owing  to  the  want  of 
the  lac-producing  tree,  but  now  it  is  stated  that 
Rhus  Vernicifera  plants  have  been  successfully  es- 
tablished in  some  German  botanical  gardens,  and 
there  is  every  prospeot  of  their  being  largely 
cultivated  in  that  country.  The  only  'question 
whioh  remains  is  whether  the  tree  grown  in  Germany 
or  elsewhere  would  produoe  the  same  quality  of 
lao  as  is  produced  in  its  native  oountry.  With 
a view  to  settling  this  point  experiments  have 
already  been  undertaken,  and  there  is  every  hope 
of  their  turning  out  successful.  It  would  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  the  introduction  of  this  plant 
to  India  deserves  serious  consideration,  as  with  it 
a flourishing  minor  industry  would  undoubtedly 
oome  into  existente. 

Under  date  of  Foochow,  23rd  July,  we  have  re- 
oeived  the  following  advices  of  the  tea  market: — 
The  export  to  Europe  is  9,343,000  lb.  against 

8,936,000  lb.  at  the  same  date  last  year,  representing 
shipments  of  about  li  millions  during  the  fort- 
night, oarried  in  the  calling  steamers  “ Titan,” 
"Pembrokeshire,”  " Dardanus,”  "Glengyle”  and 
" Pakling."  By  the  end  of  the  month  the  export 


will  be  less  than  on  the  corresponding  date  last 
year.  The  market  has  been  quiet.  The  settlements 
are  reported  at  only  27,000  ohests  congou  against 

48.000  chests  the  previous  fortnight.  More  than 
half  of  the  purchases  have  been  for  Australia. 
The  tendency  of  prices  has  been  towards  eaemees — 
indeed  a deoiine  might  have  been  quoted  had  the 
quality  of  the  latest  settlements  been  fully  equal  to 
tbat  of  those  made  a fortnight  ago.  As  regards 
supplies,  the  expeoted  shortness  of  the  second  crop 
i3  likely  to  be  more  than  realised,  only  30,000 
ohests  having  as  yet  come  down.  The  teamen 
estimate  the  deficiency  at  25  to  30  per  cent,,  attri- 
butable ohiefly  to  excessive  raiDS  at  the  time  of 
piokiDg.  The  arrivals  of  Oongou  to  date  are  226,000 
chests  against  359,000  chests  at  the  same  date  last 
year,  and  317,000  ohests  in  1890.  The  settlements  of 
Congou  to  dato  are  176,000  ohests,  against  163,000 
chests  to  the  same  date  last  year.  The  atock  is 

50.000  ohests  against  96,000  ohests  on  the  same 
date  last  year.  Exchange  closes  firm  at  2/10i,  for 
4 months’ sight  oredits;  and  Freight  is  30s  per  ton 
of  40cubiofeet. — JV.-C.  Daily  Newt. 

Benid  Seeds  as  a Substitute  for  Coffee. 
— In  ao  article  on  “The  Old  time  Sonthern 
Garden  ” in  Garden  and  Forest  occurs  the  fol- 
lollowing  passage,  the  okra  in  which  indicates  the 
plant  which  produces  the  bandekais  : — 

Tom«  toes  bad  come  to  be  generally  grown,  though  not 
relished  by  all  to  the  present  extent.  Egg-plants  I never 
saw,  nor  Okra  till  the  seed  was  needed  as  a substitute 
for  coffee  during  the  war.  Parohed  and  ground,  they 
formed  tbemo9t  popular  beverage  of  those  scant  times. 

The  Buitenzobg  Botanical  Gardens. — On  May 
18th  last  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Buiter>zorg  Botanical  Gardens  was 
oelebrated  with  considerable  festivity.  Dr.  Treub, 
the  director,  reviewed  the  history  of  the  gardens 
in  a loDg  epeeob,  which  has  since  been  published 
in  pamphlet  form.  An  interesting  feature  in  the 
festivities  was  the  presentation  to  the  Garden  of  a 
handsome  address  of  congratulation  and  appreciation 
signed  by  a number  of  the  principal  German 
scientists. — Chemist  and  Druggist. 

Protective  Influence  of  Tea. — The  follow- 
ing is  from  a home  paper: — The  attempt  to  revive 
the  thrashed-out  controversy  as  to  the  aotion  of 
Looh  Katrine  water  on  lead  pipes  recalls  the  me- 
morable discovery  of  Sir  Robert  Christison — that  a 
very  small  amount  of  peat  extraot  in  solution  pre- 
vents the  aotion  of  an  otherwise  pure  water  on 
lead ; that  other  vegetable  solutions,  suoh  as  tea 
and  oalumba-extract,  have  the  same  effect ; and  that 
probably  all  vegetable  eolations  which  form  an 
insoluble  compound  of  oxide  of  lead  will  have  this 
protective  influence. 

Wild  Strawberries. — Mr.  Nock  writes  to 
us  : — “ With  reference  to  your  question  about  wild 
strawberries,  I may  state  that  the  same  Bpeoies,  Fra- 
garia  vesca,  that  grows  so  luxuriantly  and  fruits  so 
abundantly  in  Jamaica,  is  now  growing  wild  in  many 
places  in  the  Nuwara  Eliya  district.  If  the  soil  here 
was  as  good  as  it  is  in  the  Blue  Mountains  of 
Jamaica,  and  there  was  less  Nilu  ( Strobilanthes ), 
this  strawberry  would  soon  be  as  plentiful  in  the  hill 
districts  of  Ceylon  as  it  is  there.  When  I was 
Superintendent  of  the  Government  Cinchona  Plan- 
tation in  Jamaioa,  I have  given  as  many  as  20 
free  tickets  in  one  day  to  old  women  and  children 
to  gather  strawberries  among  the  Cinchona  Plan- 
tations. I have ' known  them  gathered  by  the 
bushel  and  oarried  22  miles  to  the  Kingston  market, 
where  they  always  commanded  a good  price. 
I may  state  here  that  I have,  this  year,  raised 
seedlings  of  six  of  the  best  English  varieties,  to  which 
1 intend  to  give  a fair  trial  in  this  lQoality,’’ 
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NOTES  BY  WANDERER. 

Aug.  22nd. 

Quinine.— Your  co-editor  Mr.  John  Ferguson  is 
always  pressing  on  the  attention  ot  those  in- 
terested in  cinohona  or  quinine  the  propriety  of 
extending  its  use  by  making  it  up  in  small 
packets  and  selling  it  at  a oheap  rate  to  the 
poorer  classes.  The  Indian  Government  has  evi- 
dently got  hold  of  this  idea,  for  they  are  using 
the  agenoies  of  the  post  offices  in  India  to  sell 
Indian  Government  quinine  to  the  poor  classes 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India. 

Timber  Trees. — What  will  my  brother  planters 
say  to  the  following  cutting  from  the  “ Indian 
Agriculturist”  re  the  despised  blue  gum  ? — 

The  euoal} plus  iB  declared  to  be  the  mort  valuable 
tree  introduced  in*o  France,  aDd  its  cultivation  is 
rapidly  extending  in  the  Southern  departments.  Its 
bark  is  in  great  demand  by  the  French  tanners.  ts 
fibres  are  employed  in  the  making  of  mats  and  baskets, 
cordage  p&oking  and  blotting  paper  and  filters.  A 
resioons  substanoe  is  extracted  from  it  by  distillation 
which  is  known  in  commerce  as  vegetable  naphtha. 
An  illuminating  oil  is  obtained  from  it  which  affords 
a brilliant  light  without  smoke  and  without  odour. 
Fragrant  essenoes  are  distilled  from  its  flowers.  Its 
ohemical  pro  lucts  enter  largely  into  the  French  Phar- 
macopoeia, and  a decoction  of  the  wood,  after  having 
been  cut  into  fine  flakes,  is  found  to  bo  superior  to 
any  other  agency  for  cleansing  the  calcareous  incrus- 
tations which  gather  on  the  inside  of  the  boilers  of 
steam  engines. 

Tea  Blight. — Apparently  there  is  truth  in  the 
proverb  “ the  cute  is  worse  than  the  disease”  if 
the  following  extract  from  an  Indian  paper  is  oorrect: 

The  Director  of  Land  R°oords  and  Agriculture  at 
Bombay  reoeutly  published  a memorandum,  recom- 
mending that  Bouilh'e  Bordelaise  should  be  used  as  a 
cure  for  the  potato  disease  th-t  is  ravaging  the  Poona 
fields.  It  may  interest  him  t'i  read  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  India  that,  in  re- 
oent  cases  in  Assam,  when  Boullie  Bourdtlaise  was  tried 
on  some  tea  gardens  ae  a cure  for  tea  blight,  the  blight 
was  immediately  checked — but  the  following  flash  in 
tbeee  affected  parts  produced  tea  with  a “ peculiarly 
offensive  taste.”  If  the  remedy  have  this  effect  in 
Poona,  the  cultivators  will  have  little  cause  for  thank, 
fulness. 

Cattle  Food. — We  often  bear  planters  complain 
that  while  they  have  enough  and  to  spare  of  grass 
in  the  rainy  season,  they  are  very  hard  up  for  the 
commodity  in  the  dry.  Here  is  a recipe  for  making 
a silo  : — 

To  Make  a Stack  Silo. — Cart  the  freshly  cut  grass 
to  a convenieut  spot  and  then  throw  it  off  on  the 
round  without  bed  or  bottom.  Spread  it  and  gra- 
ually  shape  it  into  a four-sided  figure.  The  heap 
should  be  laid  out  3 feet  wider  than  is  required,  and 
trimmed  back  afterwards.  Then  when  the  heap  is 
three  or  four  feet  high,  walk  two  buffaloes  or  bul- 
locks on  its  top  round  and  round.  Stacking  should 
be  done  gradually,  so  that  the  mass  may  get  time 
to  heat.  I have  taken  buffaloes  on  to  the  stack 
when  it  was  over  eight  feet  in  height  by  making  a 
slope  of  the  green  stuff.  The  bullocks  may  be  kept 
on  the  stack  at  night,  or,  if  removed,  the  stack 
should  be  weighted  to  press  it  down.  When  the 
required  height  is  attained,  the  trimmings  should  be 
laid  on  to  the  top,  thick  branches  of  trees  put  on, 
and  weighted  with  stones  2 feet  deep.  Stones  should 
be  of  the  size  of  a fist  to  a man’s  head.  Stones  of 
larger  size  require  more  labour  in  loading  and  un- 
loading. 

Manuring. — I see  you  wish  your  planting  friends 
to  give  you  their  ideas  on  the  value  of  coconut 
fibre  as  a manure.  Personally  I think  the  way 
for  an  editor  or  any  other  person  to  get  really 
valuable  advice  on  estate  matters  is  to  pay  a fee 
of  RLOO  to  a really  good  V.  A.;  but  to  show  you 
there  is  no  bad  feeling  between  us  I oommit  my- 
self to  the  following ; that  I don’t  believe  much 
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in  bones  unless  you  are  going  in  for  the  sale  of 
tsa  seed.  I think  “Coconut  Planter"  ’s  suggestion 
a good  one,  and  would  like  to  see  it  get  a fair  trial. 
— — 

A LONDON  IVORY  SALE. 

The  Leisure  Hour  publishes  in  its  July  number 
an  instructive  account  of  the  London  ivory  market. 
Four  times  a year,  says  the  writer,  in  January, 
April,  July,  and  October,  ivory  sales  are  held  in 
Mincing  Lane,  and  the  display  of  the  goods  in  the 
warehouse  is  one  of  the  strange  sights  of  London. 
The  floor  is  crowded  with  ivory  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  in  tusks  and  sections,  and  odds  and  ends, 
some  of  it  in  huge  teeth  weighing  70fb.  each,  some 
mere  trifles  of  201b.  a piece,  some  mere  pigmy 
“scrivelloes,”  and  crooked,  cracked,  hollow,  decayed 
and  broken.  The  wilderness  of  teeth  seems  all 
in  movement  round  the  gigantic  pair  of  travelling 
scales  in  the  centre ; the  curving  tusks  are  like 
so  many  worms,  all  strangely  scratched  and  scribed, 
and  are  of  all  colours  from  white,  through  the 
browns,  almost  black ; and  an  expert  can  tell  at 
a glance  where  each  came  from,  andean  sort  the 
lots  from  the  pink  Calcutta  to  the  black  West 
Coast  which  comes  wrapped  up  in  the  raw  hides 
bearing  the  mysterious  name  of  “ schroons.”  What 
would  an  elephant  think  if  he  were  to  get  a peep 
at  this  floor  so  crowded  with  his  relatives’  incisors  ? 
Here  would  be  a memento  mori  for  nim  more 
significant  than  that  of  the  mummy  at  an  Egyptian 
feast!  Each  pair  of  tusks  means  a life,  for  the 
elephant  is  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  dentist’s  forceps, 
although  we  hear  of  elephants  driven  mad  with 
the  tooth-ache  and  have  specimens  of  tusk  disease 
in  our  College  of  Surgeons’  Museum ; and  the  few 
cases  of  monstrosities  having  three,  four,  and 
even  nine  tusks  at  a time  may  be  disregarded. 
Mr.  Stanley  tells  us  that  in  the  Congo  basin  there 
are  two  hundred  thousand  elephants,  each  with 
501b.  of  ivory  in  his  jaws,  the  total  being  worth 
half  a million  of  money;  but  even,  that  stock 
would  soon  be  exhausted  if  the  Congo  alone  had 
to  fill  this  floor  four  times  a year. 

WHERE  THE  TUSKS  COME  FROM. 

And  besides  the  London  sales  there  are  sales  at 
Liverpool  and  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam.  Most  of 
the  Liverpool  ivory  comes  from  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  and  a quarter  of  it  goes  to  Sheffield,  a 
quarter  to  London,  and  half  to  Germany,  France, 
and  the  United  States.  To  the  London  sales  the 
ivory  comes  from  all  parts.  Recently  the  year’s 
import  amounted  to  11,763  cwt.,  declared  at 
£537,527.  Of  this  large  quantity — the  freight  of 
which  is  reckoned  at  61  cwt.  to  the  ton — the  British 
East  Indies  were  responsible  for  3,180  cwt.  and 
Hong- Kong  for  40,  thus  making  the  Asiatic  contri- 
bution 3,220  cwt.,  to  which  we  must  add  37  cwt. 
from  Java  and  much  of  the  1,241  cwt.  from 
Holland  before  we  can  approximate  to  the  total 
yield  of  the  Indian  elephant.  But  a classification 
of  this  sort  is  vague  and  valueless.  Ivory  is  both 
imported  and  exported  direct  by  us,  and  much 
of  it  reaches  through  European  ports.  For 
instance,  Europe,  omitting  Holland,  sends  us 
1,415  cwt.,  which  may  be  either  Indian  or  African, 
though  the  bulk  undoubtedly  comes  from  the 
Dark  Continent.  Much  of  the  North  African  ivory 
reaches  us  by  way  of  Malta,  and  much  of  the 
East  African  from  Aden,  Out  of  the  11,000  odd 
cwt.  Malta  sent  565  and  Tripoli  309,  making  874 
as  the  Northern  contribution;  Aden  sent  1,821 
and  East  Africa  331,  making  2,152  as  the  Eastern 
lot ; West  Africa  sent  2,429,  and  South  Africa 
181,  making  up  the  African  supply  to  5,636  cwt. 
at  the  very  least,  to  whioh  we  should  certainly 
add  the  French  ivory  from  the  Gaboon, 
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THE  COST  OF  BILLIARD  BALLS. 

The  tusks  for  billiard  balls  fetch  the  highest 
price  in  the  trade;  as  much  as  £110  per  hundred- 
weight has  been  paid  for  them,  which  is  more 
than  double  the  rate  for  the  ordinary  kinds.  As 
ivory  ages  the  water  it  contains  evaporates,  and 
for  this  reason  the  Tithe  Commissioners  will  not 
use  ivory  scales,  as  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid 
makes  them  alter  in  length  and  breadth.  The 
shrinkage  is  also  taken  account  of  in  the  billiard 
ball  trade.  The  balls  alter  in  the  two  diameters 
at  different  ratios  if  they  are  kept  in  a different 
temperature  from  that  in  which  the  teeth  have 
been  stored,  hence  the  keeping  of  the  teeth  in 
large  quantities,  and  the  making  of  the  balls  out 
of  tusks  only  a little  bigger  than  themselves,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  margin  in  the  ratio  of 
shrinkage.  Ivory  keeps  white  longest  if  exposed  to 
light  under  a glass  shade,  but  in  that  position,  as  in 
museums,  it  dries  as  it  gets  old,  and  then  it  flakes, 
and  has  to  be  restored  by  boiling  in  gelatine. 

CUTTING  UP  THE  RAW  MATERIAL. 

There  is  a process  for  cutting  the  tusks  in  spiral 
shavings  so  as  to  obtain  large-sized  sheets,  and 
some  such  device  seems  to  have  been  used  by 
the  ancients,  not  only  for  their  tablets,  but  also 
for  the  faces  and  naked  limbs  of  their  heroic 
chryselephantine  or  toreutic  statues,  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much.  The  cutting  up  of  a 
tusk  in  the  ordinary  way  to  the  best  advantage 
is  a delicate  operation.  The  saw  is  about  two 
feet  long,  a fiftieth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  from 
an  inch  and  a half  to  three  inches  wide;  the 
teeth,  five  or  six  to  the  inch,  sloping  a little 
forward,  at  an  angle  between  that  of  the  hand- 
saw and  the  cross-cut  saw.  The  tusk  is  never 
quite  circular  in  section,  and  this  irregularity 
has  to  be  allowed  for  in  making  out  the  cuts, 
and  all  along  the  centre  of  the  tusk  there  is  a 
speck  due  to  the  apices  of  the  successive  hollows, 
which  also  has  to  be  dodged  by  the  cutter ; and 
sometimes  he  will  find  a bullet  in  the  tusk  to 
bother  him,  and  rarely,  very  rarely,  the  bullet 
may  be  of  the  golden  sort,  used  by  Eastern 
potentates  so  frequently  in  fiction  and  so  seldom 
in  fact.  No  part  of  the  tusk  is  wasted : the  blocks 
go  to  the  turner  and  carver  and  tableknife- 
maker,  the  spills  or  rinds  go  to  the  penknife-maker, 
the  sawdust,  like  the  shavings,  goes  to  the  con- 
fectioner’s as  a stiffener  for  jellies,  and  to  the 
lacemaker’s  as  a dressing  for  curtains,  and  to 
other  trades  in  which  a strong  fine  size  is  re- 
quired ; the  scraps  go  to  the  ivory  black  burner, 
and  out  of  every  hundredweight  only  15  lb. 
remains  to  be  burnt  into  black,  which  is,  how- 
ever, worth  from  £16  to  £20  per  ton. 

POLISHING  PROCESS. 

After  the  ivory  has  been  turned  or  carved,  it 
is  polished  on  a wheel.  The  ivory  worker’s 
wheel  is  like  a gigantic  penwiper ; it  consists  of 
round  pieces  of  cloth  screwed  fast  between  disks 
of  wood  two  or  three  inches  less  in  diameter 
than  the  cloth,  and  thus  affording  a pliant  edge 
projecting  beyond  the  wood  for  the  curvilinear 
surfaces  of  the  umbrella  or  parasol  handles,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  that  is  submitted  to  its  touch. 
Common  work  is  polished  on  a series  of  wheels, 
one  fed  with  Trent  sand,  one  with  loam,  another, 
perhaps,  with  chalk;  the  better  work  is  treated 
first  perhaps  with  emery  paper  of  the  finest, 
made  finer  by  rubbing  two  pieces  face  to  face  ; 
secondly,  with  whiting  and  water  thick  as  cream 
used  on  wash  leather  or  linen  or  cotton  rag  so  thin 
that  the  fingers  can  feel  through  it ; thirdly,  with 
Clean  water;  and  fourthly,  with  a slightly  oiled  rag. 


INFERIOR  IVORY. 

But  all  ivory  does  not  come  from  the  tusk, 
some  comes  from  the  grinder,  and  though  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  an  Indian 
and  an  African  tusk,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  species  when  the  molars  are  examined.  There 
are  now  only  two  species  of  elephants,  the  In- 
dian and  the  African.  The  Indian  has  molars 
with  parallel  folds,  the  African  has  them  with 
lozenge-shaped  folds;  the  other  distinguishing 
marks  being  that  the  Indian  has  small  ears, 
while  the  African  has  large  ones,  a yard  long ; 
the  Indian’s  trimk  has  a finger  at  the  upper 
lobe  while  the  African’s  trunk  has  both  lobes 
much  alike ; the  Indian’s  hind  foot  has  four  or 
five  nails,  while  that  of  the  African  has  but  three, 
and  the  Indian  is  ten  feet  high,  while  the  Afri- 
can is  eleven.  But  though  elephant  ivory  is 
almost  the  only  kind  now  seen  on  the  ivory 
floor,  there  was,  and  is,  a sort  of  ivory,  commer- 
cially so  called,  coming  from  the  hippopotamus 
and  the  walrus.  The  Custom  House  description 
of  ivory  is,  “ Teeth  elephant’s,  sea-cow,  sea-horse, 
or  sea-morse.”  Walrus  ivory  is  poor  stuff,  the 
outer  part  of  the  tooth  being  alone  of  any  good, 
the  middle  being  more  like  coarse  bone,  but 
“sea-horse  ivory,”  which  by  some  perversion 
had  become  the  name  for  hippopotamus  ivory, 
is  harder  all  through  than  elephant  ivory  and 
the  outer  coat  of  enamel  is  so  hard  that  it 
resists  steel  and  strikes  fire,  and  has  to  be 
removed  on  the  grindstone  before  the  inner 
material  can  be  worked.  At  one  time  sea-horse 
ivory  was  chiefly  used  by  dentists  for  artificial 
teeth,  but  the  day  for  that  has  gone  by,  and 
the  only  ivory  practically  known  to  commerce  is 
that  of  the  elephant,  which  the  disappointed 
broker  threatens  to  boil  for  tea  when  it  does 
not  realise  the  price  on  which  he  can  make  a 
profit,  and  which  costs  on  the  spot  in  Africa 
about  a third  of  what  it  is  expected  to  sell  for 
in  Mincing  Lane. 


CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

TAMSUI  (FORMOSA,). 

Mr.  W.  Holland  forwards  on  April  29th  his  report  on 
the  trade  of  Tamsuifor  the  year  1891.  He  writes : — 

* * * 

Tea. — Though  the  actual  export  of  tea  was  18,139,733 
lb.  or  some  938,000  lb.  in  excess  of  1890  !he  value  was 
only  £667,383  at  the  1891  rate  oflhe  tael  Even  if  the 
valueis  reckoned  at  the  1S90  rate  of  5s.  2d.,  it  only  gives 
£701,318  or  more  than  £95  000  short  of  the  figures  tor 
1890.  The  only  conclusion  therefore,  is  Shut  'he  teas 
were  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  so  commanded  a poorer 
price.  This  tas  been  explained  to  me  a-  fo’.'ows  by  the 
agent  of  one  of  ihe  British  firms  in  Twatutia  : — 

“The  Tamsui  tea  planters  bed  to  contend  against 
two  thiDgs  which  undoubtedly  militated  againet  the 
quality  of  the  first  and  second  pickings.  Heavy  and 
continuous  rains  washed  the  goodness  out  of  the  spring 
tea,  whilst  the  holding  off  of  foreign  buyers  for  two 
months  later  than  usual  necessitated  the  sorting  of 
unpacked  and  partly  fired  leaf  in  the  oouutry, 
with  very  imperfect  aooommodatioD.  Thus  tea 
which,  under  ordinary  oircumstances  would  have 
arrived  in  a brisk  and  fresh  condition  came  down  in 
frequent  instances  with  most  of  its  attractive 
points  evaporated,  this  being  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  higher  grades.” 

I may  mention  that  the  holding  off  on  the  part  of 
foreign  buyers  for  two  months  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  OoloDga  weie  obtainable  at  the  opening  of  the 
season  at  more  favourable  rates  in  Amoy  than  in 
Tamsui  ; and  therefore  as  nearly  all  the  firms  here 
are  branohes  of  Amoy  firms,  the  latter  went  in  for 
large  purchases,  whilst  the  Tamsui  branches  held  of£. 
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That  this  was  possibly  a doubtful  policy  in  the  loDg 
run  is  shown  by  the  result  above  alluded  to,  namely, 
the  appearance  of  an  inferior  tea,  when  Tamsui 
buyers  ultimately  commenced  business. 

The  population  of  Tamsui  and  Kelung  is  generally 
estimatfd  at  100,000,  but  owing  to  the  absenoe  of  any 
reliable  census,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  accurate 
knowledge.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  aborigines, 
whoso  numbers  are,  I fancy,  absolutely  unknown  to 
anyone,  including  the  Chinese  themselves. 

Chinese  industries  here  are  many  and  various — tea, 
rice,  and  fishing  accounting  for  probably  a large  ma- 
jority of  the  workers,  Tea  planting  appears  to  be  on 
the  increase,  as  every  walk  into  the  hill  oountry  shows 
new  patches  of  hillside  being  oleared  for  planting. 
The  picking  iB  done  entirely  by  the  girls  and  women, 
so  the  whole  family  is  kept  busy. 

Rice-planting. — The  hardest  work  must  be  in  the 
rice  fields.  Two  crops  are  sown  and  gathered  in  the 
year,  harvest  times  being  in  tbe  fifth  and  tenth  months 
of  the  Chinese  year,  or  about  June  and  November. 
From  sunrise  to  sunset  the  plodding  native  is  busy 
whatever  the  weather  may  be,  ploughing  up  the  field, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  patient  but  hideous  wator- 
bnffalo,  and  manuring  them  in  readiness  for  the 
coming  crop,  which  is  meanwhile  gradually  springing 
up  in  little  wet  nurseries  carefully  sheltered  from 
th6  north  wiDd  by  straw  screens.  When  the  fields 
are  sufficiently  ploughed  irrigation  has  to  be  carried 
out,  and  a familiar  sound  at  such  times  is  the  harsh 
squeak  of  the  clumsy-looking  but  ingenious  water- 
wheel which  is  worked  with  the  feet  by  revolving 
treadles.  The  economy  of  the  Chinese  prompts  them 
to  make  use  of  every  little  patch  that  is  conveniently 
near  a stream,  and  in  such  little  patches  where  there 
would  be  no  possible  room  for  the  olumsy  buffalo  to 
get  round  with  a plough,  I have  seep  a most  ingenious 
contrivance  used  for  breaking  up  the  lumpy  wet  sur- 
face into  a level  smooth  enough  for  transplanting. 
The  labourer  was  trampling  all  over  the  wet  patch 
with  huge  wooden  skates,  as  they  might  be  called, 
but  having  four  deep  wooden  blades  instead  of  one ; 
also,  instead  of  fastening  such  heavy  things  to  his 
feet,  a long  loop  of  rattan  from  the  skates  to  his 
hands  enabled  him  to  hold  them  tight  to  his  feet, 
and  thus  equalise  the  labour  of  legs  and  arms.  The 
result  was  all  that  could  be  wished. 

With  regard  to  the  transplanting,  the  rapidity  with 
which  this  carried  out  is  wonderful.  Little  bundles  of 
the  young  shoots  are  brought  from  the  nurseries  by 
boys  to  the  men  who  are  standing  up  to  their  ankles 
in  mud  and  water,  and  I have  seen  as  many  as  twenty 
shoots  planted  in  a minnte,  or  at  the  rate  of  1,200  in 
an  hour.  The  average  rate  is  doubtless  much  less,  but 
the  rapidity  and  skill  with  which  these  men  plant  the 
shoots  with  the  right  hand  only,  the  left  holding  the 
bundle  of  shoots,  is  marvellous. 

Finally,  when  the  rice  is  fully  growD,  the 
water  is  drained  off  the  fields,  the  grain  quickly 
ripens  and  the  harvesting  begins.  Iu  this  as 
is  everything  else  the  procedure  is  primitive  in  the 
extreme.  A large  deep  wooden  tub  is  brought  in  to 
the  field,  at  one  side  of  which  is  fixed  a rude  soreem 
formed  by  three  or  four  bamboos,  and  a piece  of  as 
oheap  sacking  as  can  possibly  be  procured.  A man 
standiug  in  front  of  this  tub  thus  screened  receives 
bundles  of  the  rice  from  the  reapers,  and  holding  a 
lirge  double  handful  brings  it  down  with  a smart 
thwack  inside  the  tub.  This  repeated  once  or  twice 
threshes  out  the  grain,  and  the  straw  is  thrown  aside 
to  be  afterwards  piled  in  straw  stacks  that  remind 
one  of  the  ricks  at  home.  Thus  no  threshing  floors 
are  used  here,  but  every  farmhouse  has  its  smooth 
mud-plastered  floor,  on  which  the  rice  is  laid  out  to 
get  thoroughly  dried  in  the  sun. 


AMSTERDAM. 

Consul  Robinsou,  in  his  report  on  the  trade  of 
Amsterdam  for  J>91,  states: — * * * 

Tea. — There  was  but  little  fluctuation  in  prices.  Of 
China  tea  Amsterdam  imported  2,648  quarter  chests, 
as  compared  with  3,042  quarter  chests,  in  1890  ; and 
{ft  Java  tea  18,944  quarter  chests,  as  compared  with 


30,022  quarter  chests  in  1890.  The  home  consumption 
is  comparatively  a very  large  one,  averaging  for  the 
years  1885-89: — Netherlands,  5,173,694  lb. ; Germany, 
3,975,882  lb. ; France,  1,168,317  lb.  Java-Assam  tea 
is  preferred  to  the  ordinary  sorts,  but  British-Indian 
teas  findno  market  here.  * * * 

Cocoa. — This  article  is  continually  increasing  in  im- 
portance, the  quantity  brought  to  this  country  in 
1890  being  : — Netherlands,  6,995  tons  ; London  10,390 
tons  ; Hamburg,  7,380  toes.  Java  oocoa  now  begins 
to  be  an  important  f&otor  in  the  trade,  the  impor- 
tation being  : — 1891,  170  Ions — as  compared  with  1890, 
104  tons  ; 1889,  35  tors;  1888,  20  tons.  The  prioe 
of  first  quality  Java  varied  from  ll£d  per  lb.  to  Is 
0|d  per  lb,  * * * 


CHINESE  IMPERIAL  MARITIME  CUSTOMS. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  ANNUAL  REPORTS  FOR  1891. 

CANTON. 

* * * 

Foreign  Trade. — Tea  Though  the  Canton  figures 

account  for  but  little  of  it,  the  business  done  in  Tea 
has  largely  exceeded  that  of  any  year  since  1887, 
the  aggregate  exports  through  the  Kowloon,  Lappa, 
and  Canton  offices  amounting  to  131,500  piculs,  an 
increase  of  over  22,500  piculs  as  compared  with  tbe 
figures  for  1890.  Too  rapid  shipments  at  the  outset 
were  further  facilitated  in  June  by  a reduction  of 
about  30  per  cent,  made  by  tbe  native  Customs  iu 
export  duty  on  all  but  the  very  finest  class  Teas. 
Dealers  could  thus  lay  down  junkborne  Tea  in  Hong 
Kong  cheaper  than  they  could  deliver  it  “ free  on 
board  ” the  steamer  at  Canton,  and  foreign  buyers 
were  able  to  execute  many  orders  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  impracticable.  Dealers  were 
encouraged  to  continue  buying  freely  in  the  country, 
and  when  in  November  a heavy  drop  on  the  London 
market  put  a stop  to  buying,  the  teamen  could  only 
avoid  worse  diaster  by  becoming  large  shippers  on 
their  account.  * * * 

— L.  and  C.  Express,  Aug.  6th, 


AGRICULTURE, 

manures  and  manuring, 

With  the  establishment  of  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture the  reproach  that  attached  to  Ceylon  of 
being  backward  in  scientific  agriculture  must  be 
gradually  withdrawn.  The  practical  portion  of  the 
work  of  the  school  mast  be  extended  however  before 
it  can  be  able  to  supply  a long  felt  want.  At  the 
present  moment  a small  polt  of  ground  is  cultivated, 
generally  to  establish  preconceived  notions,  or,  to 
put  it  more  mildly,  to  test  the  truth  of  what  is  taught 
within  the  walls  of  the  School,  and  all  the  experiments 
are  directed  towards  that  end.  A very  good  thing 
in  its  way  and  absolutely  necessary  to  stimulate 
students ; but  hurtful  from  a habit  it  engenders  of 
generalizing  from  so  limited  data.  The  liberality 
of  Sir  Arthur  Havelock  has  given  the  School  forty 
acres  of  ground  attached  to  it,  and  tbi^ ought  to  aid 
the  talented  Superintendent  with  his  teaching  staff, 
to  extend  the  practical  portion  of  his  work  eo  as  to 
embrace  the  cultivation  ot  many  products  and  to  test 
the  value  of  different  mannres. 

It  has  teen  remarked  often  that  the  School  has  very 
unpromising  soil  to  work  on.  I think  this  a distinct 
advantage,  for  the  credit  of  growing  paying  crops  on  a 
poor  soil  is  great,  while  no  particular  credit  attaches 
to  the  profitable  cultivation  of  a rich  soil.  Besides, 
the  conversion  of  the  poor,  light,  sandy  soil  of  the 
Cinamon  Garden?,  to  a fertile  soil  with  body  in  it, 
will  be  a course  of  practical  instruction,  worth  all  the 
theoretical  teaching  the  School  can  impart.  Many 
persons,  with  a very  limited  knowledge  of  practical 
agriculture,  talk  glibly  of  giving  body  to  light  soils 
by  the  admixture  of  clay  or  clayey  soil,  and  increasing 
the  porosity  of  heavy  soils  by  the  addition  to  them  of 
sand.  They  read  of  these  operations  in  books  on  agri- 
cultural science  and  prescribe  them  off-hand.  The 
practical  man  knows  the  immense  and  almost  prohibi- 
tory cost  of  these  operations.  The  w-ork  is  not  so  easy 
and  the  cost  so  light  as  many  imagine,  to  tiansfej 
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the  sandy  soil  from  one  portion  of  a property,  even 
if  it  is  flat  land,  to  the  clayey  portions,  and 
vice  versa.  It  may  then  he  asked  “ How  is  the 
improvement  of  the  soil  to  be  carried  on  ? ” That 
problem  is  not  an  easy  one  to  solve  generally,  but 
is  possible  at  a not  very  high  cost  in  Colombo. 
There  are  mountains  of  fibre  dust  at  the  various 
coir  mills  in  Colombo,  very  much  in  their  way, 
which  it  will  pay  owners  of  properties  to  remove 
and  apply  to  them.  Carts  specially  fitted  up  with 
high,  open  sides  are  necessary  so  as  to  transport  a 
good  load.  This  substance,  if  spread  over  the  land 
and  dug  into  it,  cannot  but  improve  all  classes  of 
soils.  If  some  manurial  substance  be  added  to  it  the 
effect,  as  a matter  of  course,  will  be  greater. 

The  “ Magazine  of  the  School  of  Agriculture” 
announced  not  very  long  ago  that  an  attempt  was 
about  to  be  made  to  systematically  improve  the 
soil  of  the  School  grounds  by  the  penning  of  cattle 
on  them.  The  work  will  be  accelerated  and  be 
rendered  more  thorough,  if  a thick  layer  of  fibre 
pust  be  spread  daily  over  the  cattle  droppings.  By 
this  means  the  volatile  ammonia  will  be  conserved 
and  the  ground  can  be  gone  over  very  much  faster. 
The  School  will  have  to  establish  its  own  cart 
service,  the  cattle  of  which  will  aid  in  the  opera- 
tions of  manuring  and  enriching  the  soil. 

Fibre  dust  has  been  recently  suggested  as  a suit- 
able basis  for  the  manufacture  of  a compost  to 
take  the  place  of  cattle  manure.  The  question  of 
transport  stands  in  the  way  of  its  being  used  largely 
away  from  Colombo.  Its  cost  can  to  a very  great 
©xteat  be  reduced  if  the  very  large  quantity  of 
moisture  it  contains  be  pressed  out  of  it.  If 
the  coir  mills  undertake  to  do  this  at  a moder- 
rate  cost,  they  will  benefit  themselves  and  the 
agriculturist.  I do  not  believe  that  the  cost  of 
transport  of  fibre  dust  and  the  price  of  guano, 
which  has  been  suggested  to  be  composted  with  it, 
will  anything  like  equal  the  cost  of  making  cattle 
manure  on  an  upeountry  estate,  involving  as  it  does 
large  and  costly  sheds,  the  wages  of  grass  cutters 
for  food  and  bedding,  poonac,  and  the  risks  run  with 
rinderpast  or  murrain. 

The  relative  values  of  cattle  manure  and  a com- 
post made  of  fibre  dust  and  guano  can  be  judged 
when  it  is  stated  that  a ton  of  well-rotted  dung  is 
said  to  contain 

Nitrogen  . . 9 to  15  lb. 

Potash  . . 9 to  15  lb. 

Phos.  acid  . . 2 to  9 lb. 

While  guano  contains : — 

Organic  matter  and  ammonaical  salts  59T1  per  cent 
Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia  19'31  „ 

Alkaline  salts,  chiefly  chlorides  of 

potassium  and  sodium  8T3  „ 

The  proportion  of  guano  to  fibre  dust,  so  as  to 
assimilate  the  mixture  as  nearly  as  possible  to  cattle 
manure,  will  be  for  an  agricultural  chemist  to  deter- 
mine ; but  every  practical  planter  can,  after  he 
determines  the  quantity  of  guano  the  particular  form 
of  vegetation  he  cultivates  requires,  and  the  quantity 
of  the  fibre  dust  he  is  going  to  give  each  bush  or 
tree  of  his,  regulate  the  mixture  of  his  compost.  It 
may  be  well  to  reproduce  the  opinion  of  an  authority  on 
guano : — “This  substance  is  remarkably  rich  in  fertiliz- 
ing materials,  nearly  every  one  of  its  constituents  being 
material  highly  valuable  for  the  growth  of  plants. 
For  this  reason  guano  may  be  considered  as  the 
richest  and  most  concentrated  of  manures.  Most  of 
the  complaints  against  this  manure,  and  the  disappoint- 
ments that  follow  its  use,  may  be  traced  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  it  is  too  stimulating  a 
manure — too  concentrated— to  be  used,  but  with  the 
utmost  caution.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  its  weight  con- 
sist of  salts  and  other  combinations  of  ammonia,  more 
than  a fourth  of  which  is  real  or  pure  ammonia.  This 
portion  of  guano  contains  many  of  the  same  com- 
pounds as  are  found  in  the  urine  of  domestic  animals 
so  that  we  may  regard  this  portion  of  guano  as  urine 
divested  of  its  large  quantity  of  water.  Nearly  a 
fourth  of  its  weight  consists  of  phosphate  of  lime.” 

It  will  be  of  interest  and  great  value  to  have  the 
opinion  of  so  competent  an  authority  and  one  so 
well  acquainted  with  pur  means  of  transport,  soil 


and  climate  as  Mr.  John  Hughes  on  this  important 
subject.  Ville,  the  great  apostle  of  chemical  manures 
as  opposed  to  farmyard  manure,  says  in  praise  of 
them,  that  they  are  more  powerful  than  farmyard 
manure  which  contains  foreign  matter  which  hinders 
the  action  of  its  chief  constituents.  I do  not  think 
this  objection  will  apply  to  the  compost  I have  sug- 
gested, which  to  my  thinking  will  contain  fertilizing 
matter  in  a readily  available  form  in  combination  with 
a mass  of  vegetable  matter,  which  while  helping  to 
regulate  the  supply,  will  in  its  decay  improve  the 
chemical  and  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil. 

I will  in  another  commiuncation  give  my  ideas,  the 
result  of  experience,  observation  and  thought,  on 
manuring.  B. 


GUTTA-PERCHA. 

The  following  is  translated  from  L'Industrie 
Electrique,  and  is  a report  of  a Paper  read  be- 
fore the  Soci^te  d’Encouragement  in  June  last  by 
M.  Jungfleisoh.  An  abstract  of  a Paper  read 
before  the  same  Society  by  M.  Setullas  appeared 
in  The  Electrician  of  May  20. h ; and  in  the 
following  issue  an  article  appeared  traversing 
several  of  M.  Serullas’  statements:  — 

Two  months  ago  M.  Serullas,  in  giving  an  account 
of  his  expedition  to  Malaysia  to  discover  the  best 
gutta-percha  tree,  alluded  to  a new  method  of  ob- 
taining gutta-percha,  but  did  not  enter  into  details. 

Having,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Damoiseau,  in- 
vestigated the  principal  constituents  of  gutta-percha, 
the  author  succeeded  in  obtaining  all  three  of  them 
in  a crystallised  state,  and  in  ascertaining  some 
precise  data  with  respect  to  their  nature.  The  vari- 
ability of  commercial  samples  and  the  consequent 
impossibility  of  reproducting  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  the  results  obtained  with  any  given  sample, 
however,  made  him  postpone  publication.  The  wish  to 
carry  on  these  investigations  with  gutta-percha,  the 
origin  of  which  was  certain,  called  the  author’s  at- 
tention to  the  results  of  the  French  expeditions  then 
at  work  elucidating  the  question  of  our  gutta-percha 
resources,  and  especially  to  the  results  obtained  by 
MM.  Seligmann-Lui  and  Serullas. 

In  fact,  until  quite  lately,  only  vague  information 
had  been  available  with  respect  to  gutta  trees.  The 
plants  themselves  had,  indeed,  been  described  with 
all  possible  botanic  science,  but  no  relation  had  been 
established  between  a given  plant  and  the  quality  of 
its  gum.  The  French  expeditions  fixed  attention  on 
these  important  points.  In  1888  M.  Serullas  had 
already  sufficiently  numerous  data  to  make  sure  that 
Hooker’s  Isonandra  gutta  was  the  gutta  plant  par 
excellence. 

By  all  accounts,  emanating  from  this  source  and 
from  foreign  expeditions,  the  Malay  method  of 
working,  an  essentially  destructive  one  to  the  Isonandra 
forests,  was  the  cause  of  the  approaching  exhaustion 
of  these  forests,  and,  therefore,  of  the  exhaustion 
of  a raw  product  now  become  indispensable  to  the 
electrical  industry.  The  Malays,  with  their  present 
mode  of  operation,  could  only  work  trees  28  to  30 
years  old,  or  shoots  of  from  14  to  15  years  ; and  the 
tapping  of  a tree  of  30  only  yielded  at  the  most 
265  grammes  (9f  oz.)  of  raw  gutta,  which  was  often 
mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  foreign  matters  of  no 
commercial  value.  Setting  to  work  with  more  care 
than  the  Malays,  M.  Serullas  had  only  been  able  to 
extract  220  grammes  from  a 30-year  old  tree ; the 
gum  was,  however,  purer  than  that  obtained  by  the 
natives.  M.  S6rullas  saw  a tree  T2  metres  in  diameter 
worked,  sJttd  it  only  gave  382  grammes  of  raw  gum. 

Such  improvident  and  unproductive  processes  were 
very  amazing  when  the  enormous  consumption  was 
called  to  mind.  'M.  Trevenen,  taking  note  of  the  gutta, 
good  or  bad,  exported  from  the  Malay  ports  in  1884, 
arrived  at  a total  of  3,144,847  kilogrammes  (3,200  tons), 
an  amount  which,  according  to  the  data  mentioned 
above,  corresponded  to  the  destruction  of  more  than 
12  million  30-year  old  Isonandra.  However,  Isonandra 
gutta  were  not  the  only  trees  cut  down,  and  it  might 
be  remarked  that  similar  spices  gave  bad  gutta  iq 
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abundance.  But  it  was  nevertheless  certain  that  pro- 
duction tended  to  rapidly  diminish  as  consumption 
increased.  In  1881  the  International  Congress  of 
Electricians  which  met  in  Paris  gave  utterance 
to  the  fears  which  this  state  of  things  gave  rise 
with  regard  to  the  future  of  the  electrical  industry. 
Recently,  and  on  all  sides,  the  big  European 
powers  had  been  moved  to  safeguard  such  an 
important  interest  by  acclimatising  the  Isonandra  in 
their  colonies,  and  by  pushing  its  cultivation.  The 
remote  results  to  be  expected  from  plantations  of 
this  kind  undertaken  20,000  kilometres  from  Europe, 
and  on  a scale  necessarily  gigaDtio  if  they  were  to  be 
of  any  good,  would  explain  the  feeble  efforts  hitherto 
made.  The  difficulties  encountered  by  those  who 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  European  powers  to  a proper 
appreciation  of  the  matter  made  the  author  doubt  the 
efficacy  of  the  schemes  proposed,  and  led  him  to  try 
and  see  if  the  question  could  not  be  attacked  in 
another  way. 

An  examination  of  the  samples  brought  home  by 
M.  Serullas  in  1888  showed  that  gutta  was  present 
in  all  parts  of  the  plant;  the  parts  of  other  than  the 
trunk  contained  gutta  in  amounts  apparently  very 
much  greater  than  the  trunk  itself  yielded  to  the 
Malays.  Was  it  not  possible  that  the  coagulable 
matter  of  the  latex  might  accumulate  in  some  part 
of  the  plant  whence  it  could  ha  obtained  by  means 
more  delicate  than  those  employed  by  th8  .Malays  ? 
If  by  any  ohanoe  these  parts  were  such  that  we 
might  separate  them  from  the  plaut.  without  injuring 
it,  the  problem  would  have  made  a long  step  towards 
solution.  Previous  unpublished  investigations,  indeed 
left  no  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  finding  solvents 
enabling  us  to  extract  gutta  from  these  parts,  and 
to  extract  it  alone.  M.  Serullas,  who  was  then  setting 
out  again  for  Indo-China,  was  goo  1 enough  to 
nndeitake  the  vertifioation  of  the  numerous  hypo- 
theses which  a series  of  trials  carried  out  with  this 
leading  idea  involved  ; he  also  arranged  to  send  borne 
samples  gathered  under  agreed-upon  conditions  so  as 
to  permit  of  the  necessary  experiments.  Leaving  aside 
mere  attempts  and  suppositions  shown  to  be  inaccu- 
rate, it  only  remained,  said  the  author,  to  point  cut 
the  facts  which  these  experiments  had  established. 

The  solvents  whioh  enabled  us  toexaract  gntta-peroha 
from  vegetable  cells  were  many,  but  toluene  seemed 
the  best  in  the  present  case  ; it  dissolved  the  three 
principal  constituents  of  gutta-percha,  and  it  did  not 
dissolve  in  appreciable  quantity  the  eubstanoes  which 
accompanied  it,  with  the  exception  of  a little  chloro- 
phyll. Comparative  tests  were  made  with — (i.)  Leaves 
dried  in  air,  and  sent  dry  ; that  was  to  say,  exposed  to 
the  oxidation  of  the  air.  (ii.)  Fresh  leaves  despatched 
in  water,  rendered  antiseptic,  and  dried  on  arrival,  (ii. 
Dried  shoots  deprived  of  their  leaves,  (iv.)  Two-je^r 
old  wood,  dried  and  deprived  of  leaves. 

Contrary  to  anticipation,  all  these  portions  supplied 
much  the  same  amounts  of  gutta,  amounts  which  were 
always  large.  This  first  result  enabled  one  to  prediot 
a favourable  issue.  It  immediately  fixed  the  attention 
on  the  part  of  theplant  the  most  advantageous  for  treat- 
ment. By  plucking  the  leaves,  whioh  the  plant  constantly 
renewed  of  itself,  the  effect  upon  the  development  of  the 
plant  was  reduced  to  a minimum.  The  method  of 
extraction  was,  moreover,  a very  simple  one.  The 
pulverised  material  wss  first  exhausted  by  digestion 
at  100°0.,  and  then  by  being  placed  in  a solvent, 
such  as  toluene.  A solution  of  gutta  having  a green 
tint,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a little  chlorophyll,  was 
obtained.  The  direct  evaporation  of  the  solvent  not 
being  possible  without  injury  to  the  product,  the 
toluene  was  carried  off  by  a gentle  stream  of  vapour 
of  water— that  was  to  say,  at  a maximum  tempera- 
ture of  100°C.  For  every  volume  of  water  evaporated 
four  volumes  of  toluene  were  carried  off,  the  gutta 
remaining.  The  toluene  was  completely  expelled  by 
prolonging  the  action  of  the  vapour  on  the  mixture, 
which  was  kept  at  a temperature  of  10l)°C.,  and  in 
a state  of  agitation.  The  yields  obtained  from  the 
various  parts  of  the  plant  mentioned  above  fluctuated 
between  9 and  10  5 per  cent.;  they  were,  therefore, 
pmch  better  than  could  have  been  expeot;  d- 


But  it  might  be  asked  whether  these  large  }ields 
were  not  due  to  the  mixture  with  the  gutta  of  some 
of  the  vegetafle  substances  dis  olvod  by  the  solvent? 
At  firtt  glance  tho  appearance  of  the  resultant  pro- 
duct seemed  to  support  this  hypothesis ; the  substance 
being  greenish,  whilst  the  Malay  gutta  was  red.  In 
reality,  gutt  .-percha,  naturally  almost  colourless,  was 
tiuted  in  the  former  instance  by  traces  of  chlorophyll, 
whioh  could  be  eliminated  by  appropriate  treatment, 
and  in  the  seoond  instance  by  fragments  of  bark  and 
special  vegetable  substances,  from  which  the  material 
obtained  by  the  use  of  solvents  was  entirely  free. 
The  point  of  capital  importance  was  that  all  competent 
persons,  whether  merchants  or  manufacturers,  who  had 
examined  the  gutta  produced  by  the  Dew  process,  had 
unanimously  considered  it  to  be  very  superior  and 
comparable  with  the  best  descriptions  which  were  no 
longer  procurable,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  electrical 
industry.  Larger  quantities  must  evidently  be  made 
to  enable  investigations  to  be  made  under  conditions 
likely  to  fix  attention  on  certain  details.  It  was,  how- 
ever, even  now  possible  to  assert  that  solvents  would 
lend  themselves  if  judiciously  used,  not  only  to  the 
extraction  of  gutta-percha  but  to  its  commercial  treat, 
ment  and  purification. 

The  author  then  exhibited  a number  of  samples  of 
gutta-percha  obtained  by  the  solvent  process. 

Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  the  great  oxidability  of  gutta  carbon  compounds, 
the  leaves  which  were  sent  home  much  exosped  to 
the  aotion  of  constantly  renewed  air  yielded  a pro- 
duct the  quality  of  which  was  excellent.  It  was  per- 
missible, therefore,  to  anticipate  an  exploitation  of  the 
surviving  Isonandra  of  Malay,  whioh  should  be  based 
on  the  plucking  of  the  leaves  and  their  exportation 
in  a dry  state  to  Europe,  where  they  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  solvent  process.  The  very  marked 
characteristics  of  these  leaves  would  protect  manufac- 
turers from  fraud,  and  would  give  them  with  some 
certaiuty  a guita  of  excellent  quality.  Moreover,  if 
it  were  a question  of  producing  leaves  or  small 
branches  the  immediate  return  would  encourage  plan- 
ters in  the  extreme  East  to  an  outlay  1 he  reward  for 
which  oould  not  be  delayed.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  permissible  to  expect  more  from  private 
enterprise  than  from  the  undoubtedly  great  persever- 
ance  and  prescience  demanded  of  European  Statee. 

Meanwhile  it  was  allowable  to  anticipate  the  stop- 
page,more  or  less  rapid,  of  the  present  mode  of  working. 
The  Malays  would  sell  leaves, which  were  easy  to  gather, 
quite  as  readily  as  the  gutta  itself,  which  was  difficult 
to  extract.  Thus,  a 30-year  old  tree,  according  to  M. 
Serullas,  bore  from  25  to  30  kilogrammes  of  green 
leaves  or  about  11  kilogrammes  of  dry  leaves,  which 
would  yield  by  the  new  process  from  1,000  to  1,100 
grammes  of  gutt  1,  while  if  the  treeiiself  were  cut  down 
it  would  yield  at  the  most  265  grammes.  Moreover, 
according  to  Malay  methods,  many  times  the  amount 
of  gutta  obtained  from  the  trunk  was  left  in  the 
leaves  and  small  branches.  The  natives  would,  doubt- 
less, soon  understand  that  leaf  picking  carried  on 
during  several  seasons  of  the  year  must  bring  them 
in  much  more  money  than  the  laborious  work  of 
felling  the  large  trees.  Carrying  on  the  same  train 
of  thought,  a 30-year  old  tree  need  only  give  7 kilo- 
grammes  of  fresh  leaves,  which  was  but  a small  yield, 
to  give  a continuous  return  equal  to  which  it  would 
give  but  once  if  cut  down.  Trees  of  every  age  and 
eize,  at  present  without  immediate  use,  would,  more- 
over, be  available  for  paying  working. 

The  oomplete  transformation  of  the  present  mode 
of  obtaining  gutta-pereba  seemed  capablp,  therefore, 
of  assuring  a proper  supply  of  this  interesting  sub- 
stance  to  the  European  market.  It  was  also  to  be 
hoped  that  private  enterprise,  by  undertaking  planta- 
tions, to  whioh  it  seemed  possible  to  promise  quick 
returns,  would  see  to  the  future. 

[A  oorrespendent  sends  the  above  artiole,  and  he 
remarks  : — “ As  there  is  a growing  demand  for  gutta 
peroha  it  seems  to  open  up  prospeots  of  a new  in- 
dustry for  Ceylon.”  Unless  the  success  of  the  French 
prooess  of  extracting  gutta  from  the  leaves  and  twigs 
of  tho  Isonandra  trees  is  certain,  the  difficulty  ag 
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to  private  enterprise  will  be  the  long  period, 
about  thirty  years,  required  for  plantations  to 
come  to  maturity.  But  clearly  the  Forest  Depart- 
ments in  India,  Ceylon  and  the  Eastern  World 
generally  ought  to  devote  their  attention  to 
the  cultivation  on  a large  scale  of  these  valua- 
ble trees.  Our  own  Forest  Department  has  already 
taken  up  the  cultivation  of  one  species  of  india- 
rubber-yielding  trees. — Ed  T.A.~\ 

— <- 

RURAL  INDUSTRIES  OF  EGYPT. 

Subsequently  to  the  special  dinner  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Club,  on  the  25th  ult.,  Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn, 
Bart,  who  presided,  gave  an  able  and  remarkably 
interesting  address  on  the  horticultural  and  agricul- 
tural resources  of  Egypt,  whence  he  has  recently 
returned  after  a prolonged  visit. 

In  this  opening  remarks,  Sir  John  Llewelyn  said 
that  Egypt  was  a land  of  agriculture  rather  than  of 
horticulture,  for  good  gardens  were  few  and  far 
between,  and  these  were  taken  but  little  advantage 
of  for  teaching  the  people  the  cultivation  of  the 
several  classes  of  useful  and  ornamental  plants  that 
have  a place  in  them.  Agriculture,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  most  successfully  carried  out,  but  it  was  pretty 
much  a question  of  water,  especially  from  the  Nile, 
and  Nea  os  (new7  mud)  tells  the  story  of  the  fertility 
of  the  vast  tract  of  land  watered  by  this  remark- 
able river.  This,  at  the  time  of  its  flood  is,  as 
is  so  well-known,  heavily  charged  with  earthy  matter 
which,  when  the  water  overflows  the  banks,  is 
deposited  on  the  land,  and  so  greatly  does 
this  deposit  contribute  to  its  productiveness,  that 
the  point  to  which  the  water  reaches  is  so 
clearly  shown  when  the  crops  are  in  full  growth 
that  it  is  hardly  a figure  of  speech  to  say  that 
it  is  possible  to  stand  with  one  foot  in  the 
desert  and  the  other  on  fertile  land.  Of  the  cultiva- 
ted area,  about  one-half  is  devoted  to  Wheat 
and  other  cereals,  and  the  other  half  to  Date  Palms, 
Cotton,  Castor  Oil,  Sugar,  Lentils,  Peas,  Beans,  and 
Poppies.  Of  the  several  crops  other  than  those  of 
cereals,  that  of  Dates  is  perhaps  of  the  most  importance 
to  the  people,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  a body  of  horticulturists.  Phoenix  dactyli- 
fera,  of  which  twenty-seven  varieties  were  commonly 
offered  for  sale,  is  abundant  in  Egypt,  but  rare  in 
Palestine.  Its  rarity  in  the  last-named  country  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  name  by 
which  the  land  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
was  Phoenicia,  or  the  land  of  Palms.  Again,  when 
Vespasian  wished  to  commemorate  on  his  coins  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  he  represents  Judaea  as 
a woman  sitting  weeping  under  a Palm.  Probably  in 
olden  times  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  was  full  of  Palms, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  fringed  with 
trunks  that  have  been  preserved  from  decay  by  the 
salt  water,  and  tell  of  a time  when  Palms  must  have 
been  much  more  common  than  now.  In  Egypt  the 
Date  Palm  grows  as  a common  tree,  and  under  ordi- 
nary cultivation  is  very  productive.  It  also  grows 
freely  in  some  parts  of  Europe — Italy,  for  example  ; 
but  in  Granada  alone  does  it  ripen  fruit  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent.  To  the  Moors  belongs  the  credit  of 
introducing  this  Palm  to  Europe,  and  they  say  “ He 
must  have  his  foot  in  water,  and  his  head  in  the  sun.” 

It  undoubtedly  marks  the  presence  of  water,  and  in 
proof  of  this,  Sir  John  stated  that  Major  Lloyd  told 
him  that  when  he  was  engaged  in  a survey  of  the 
desert,  he  saw  a decaying  Palm  trunk,  and  in  conse- 
quence sunk  for  water,  and  found  a spring.  In  Egypt, 
each  Palm  is  taxed  at  20  piastres,  which  is  equivalent 
to  about  2£d,  and  as  illustrating  the  usefulness  of  the 
Date  to  the  people,  it  was  pointed  out  that,  besides  its 
employment  for  building,  wine  is  made  from  the  sap, 
and  a spirit  is  distilled  from  the  wine.  The  crown  of 
barren  trees  is  cooked  as  a vegetable  ; sugar  is  made 
from  the  syrup ; mats,  baskets,  and  various  utensils 
manufactured  from  the  leaves ; horses  are  fed  on  the 
stalks,  and  camels  on  the  pounded  stones.  The  trees 
bloom  in  March  and  April,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in 
August  and  September,  When  first  ripe  the  Dates  | 


! are  harsh  and  astringent,  but,  like  Medlars,  are  more 
I palatable  after  fermentation,  and  are  very  nice  also 
I when  dried  in  the  sun.— Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June  4th. 

— -♦ 

THE  MASCARENE  ISLANDS. 

[An  article  so  heads!  in  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle 
possesses  special  interest  in  view  of  the  catastrophe 
which  has  befallen  the  isliud  of  Mauritius.  We 
ex  ract  some  passages. — Ed.  T.AA 

The  terribly  destructive  hurricane  which  lately 
visited  Mauritius  has  called  public  attention  to  the 
products  of  this  fertile  island.  Some  account  of  the 
cultural  industries  of  these,  and  adjacent  islands, 
may  therefore  be  acceptable,  and  these  we  are  enabled 
to  supply,  as  Monsieur  M.  F.  Jadin,  Chief  de?  tra- 
vaux  de  botanique  a la  Faculty  des  sciences,  was 
recently  despatched  on  a mission  to  the  Mascarene 
Islands,  to  continue  certain  investigations  of  crypto- 
gamic  botany,  which  have  for  some  time  past  been 
carried  out  in  France  for  the  public  benefit.  The 
notes  de  voyage  of  M.  Jadin  were  communicated  to 
the  Socibte  Languedocienne  de  Geographic,  and 
published  in  their  late  bulletin. 

M.  Jadin,  after  visiting  Mauritius,  was  no  longer 
surprised  to  find  Sir  G.  Bowen,  who  was  Governor 
of  the  island  from  1879  to  1883,  pronouncing  this 
colony  to  be  “ the  richest  country  in  the  empire, 
and,  perhaps,  the  richest  in  the  world.”  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  botanist  prefers  the  descriptions 
of  the  Isle  of  France  given  by  Bernardin  ae  St. 
Pierre  in  his  Paul  and  Virginia  to  those  which  are 
to  be  found  in  his  former  Voyage  a Vile  de  France. 
The  first  seems  to  him  more  just,  more  true  to  life, 
and  he  suspects,  he  adds,  strongly,  that  M.  Arvbde 
Barine,*  the  author  of  a very  interesting  study  on 
Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  can  never  have  seen  the 
Mascarene  Islands,  when  he  writes,  apropos  of 
these  said  descriptions  in  Paul  and  Virginia , “ The 
landscapes  are  copied  from  nature,  and  complete  by 
a divination  of  what  the  tropical  vegetation  ought  to  be, 
in  a country  more  fertile  than  the  Isle  of  France.’ 

After  this  natural  tribute  to  the  comparison  of  fic' 
tion  with  real  life  and  the  literary  value  of  the  great 
Mauritian  romance,  without  alluding  to  which  no 
French  writer  could  possibly  touch  on  anything  to  do 
with  Mauritius,  M-  Jadin  proceeds  more  prosaically 
to  modern  facts,  which  can  therefore  be  given  in  his 
owm  words  : — 

“ The  principal  cultivation  in  both  colonies  (Re- 
union and  Mauritius)  is  that  of  the  sugar  cane  (Sac- 
charum  officinale,  L.) 

* * * * 

“ The  two  colonies  export  the  fibre  of  the  Aloes — 
so-called— but  these  fibres  are  net  extracted  from  the 
true  Aloe  [Aloe  vulgaris  of  Abyssinia,  the  Aloe,  of 
Dioscorides],  but  from  the  leaf  of  several  Amaryl- 
lidese  allied  to  the  Agave.  The  principal  species  is  the 
Fourcroya  gigantea,  Vent.,  or  Agave  foetida,  L.,  which 
locally  bears  the  common  name  of  Aloes  vert — Green 
Aloe.  This  plant,  which  blossoms  in  throwing  out  a 
tall  flower-bearing  stem  to  a height  of  six  feet,  from 
its  basal  tuft  of  stiff  leaves,  does  not  bear  seed.  The 
flowers,  which  have  the  form  of  a white  bell,  with  a 
very  sweet  odour,  are  never  fertile;  at  the  base  of 
each  a small  bulb  is  put  forth,  which  develops  quickly, 
and  when  the  flowers  are  dead  these  bulbs  remain  and 
develop.  As  soon  as  each  of  these  little  bulbs  has  one 
or  two  small  leaves  unsheathed,  the  stalk  bends  under 
the  weight  of  these  small  plants,  and  finishes  by 
falling ; once  on  the  ground  the  bulb  develops  itself 
into  a new  plant.  Very  hardy,  thriving  in  the  most 
arid  and  rocky  soil,  the  Agave  propagates  rapidly,  and 
without  further  care  permits  the  production  of  fibre  at 
a low  price. 

“ The  cultivation  of  Vanilla  is  far  more  delicate ; 
this  Orchid  requites  a light  soil,  rich  in  humu3,  and 
also  a support.  The  support  generally  in  use  through- 
out the  Mascarenes  is  a Euphorbiaceous  plant,  the 
Jatropha  curcas,  L.,  which  vulgarly  bears  the  name  of 
Pignon  d’lnde — Indian  Nut,  or  “ Physic  Nut ; ” all  the 

* Bernardin  de  Saint-Pien  e,  par  M,  Arve  le  Barine. 
Paris,  Hachette,  1891,  - . 
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same,  in  Reunion  especially,  we  have  seen  Vanilla 
plantations  of  great  importance,  having  the  Orchid 
supported  on  one  of  the  trees  common  to  the  country, 
the  Casuarina  equisetifolia,  Forst.,  called  Filao.  [The 
translator  remembers  seeing  Vanilla  grown  on  the 
stems  of  Palmistes,  in  Mauritius.!  This  climber  also 
succeeds  on  the  Pandanus  utilis,  Bory.,  or  Vacoa,  a 
most  useful  tree  in  sugar-producing  colonies,  for  its 
leaves  are  largely  required  to  make  sacks  for  the  outer 
covering  of  the  sugar-bags.  Besides  the  particular 
care  which  the  plantations  of  Vanilla  require,  we  must 
not  omit  to  mention  the  operation  of  fertilisation. 
As  usual  in  all  the  Orchideas,  the  fertilisation  of  the 
seed  rarely  take  place  without  external  intervention  ; 
in  order  to  insure  a good  crop,  the  cultivator  must 
impregnate  each  blossom  which  he  wishes  to  produce 
a pod.  It  is  an  easy  operation,  however,  consisting 
merely  of  pressing  the  pollen  on  the  stigma. 

“ Vanilla,  Aloes  fibre,  sugar,  are  the  industries 
common  to  the  Mascarene  Islands  ; all  the  rest  of 
which  we  now  proceed  to  speak  are  limited  almost 
exclusively  to  Reunion. 

“Coffee  has  been  fora  longtime  a source  of  riches  in 
Reunion  ; unfortunately  a fungus  (Hemileia  vastatrix) 
allied  to  mildew,  has  within  the  last  few  years  attacked 
the  leaf  of  the  coffee  tree.  The  attack  of  this 

Earasite  first  shows  in  a minute  yellow  point,  enlarging 
y degrees  till  the  whole  leaf  is  yellow,  when  it 
tumbles  off  and  brings  about  the  destruction  of  the 
tree.  The  agriculturists  seem  little  disposed  to  meet 
this  pest  by  the  scientific  means  which  succeed  so  well 
against  mildew.  Imbued  by  preconceived  ideas,  they 
prefer  to  give  greater  vigour  to  the  plant  by  means  of 
liberal  supplies  of  manure,  and  they  allege  that  good 
results  are  obtained.  It  is  well-known  that  efforts  of 
the  same  kind  tried  in  France  to  resist  the  disease  on 
the  Vines  have  only  retarded  the  death  of  the  plant. 
The  Hemileia  is  a terrible  disease  ; at  Ceylon,  for 
instance,  where  it  is  called  the  ‘leaf-disease’  (maladie 
de  la  feuille),  all  the  coffee  plantations  have  been  de- 
vastated to  such  an  extent  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Ceylon  have  nearly  altogether  abandoned  the  cultiva- 
tion of  coffee  for  that  of  tea;  so  vast  a change  of  cul- 
tivation cannot  possibly  occur  without  suffering 
enormous  losses. 

“ The  Cassava  meal  or  starch  industry  ( Industrie 
feculiire) , also  gives  very  good  results  at  Reunion. 

‘ The  development  which  the  starch  industry  admits 
of  in  this  islands,  is  such  that  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  class  it  as  second  in  rank  in  the  order  of  im- 
portance,’ so  writes  M.  Ed.  du  Boussion  in  his  Agri- 
cultural Industry  of  Reunion.  Starch  and  tapioca 
are  extracted  from  the  Manioc,  manihot  utilissima, 
Pohl.  This  industry  already  employs  two  very  im- 
portant mills  in  Reunion.  They  extract  the  fecula 
from  the  root,  which  contains  about  20  per  cent 
of  its  weight  of  this  article  of  commerce.  Its 
cultivation  is  very  easy,  and  the  amount  of  the 
yield  is  calculated  at  42,100  kilogrammes  of  fecula 
per  hectare. 

“ The  Manihot  utilissima,  or  Manioc,  is  one  of  the 
Euphorbiaceae  which  seems  to  be  a native  of  oriental 
and  intertropical  Brazil.  M.  Alphonse  de  Candolle, 
to  whom  it  is  always  safe  to  refer,  for  the  origin 
of  cultivated  plants,  says:  — ‘If  we  were  unwilling 
to  accept  this  origin  in  oriental,  intertropical  Brazil, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  two  hypotheses  : either 
the  cultivated  Maniocs  proceed  from  one  of  the 
wild  species  modified  by  cultivation,  or  they  are 
forms  which  exist  solely  by  the  action  of  man,  after 
the  disappearance  of  their  kindred  forms  of  spon- 
taneous vegetation.’”  (Alph.  de  Candolle,  L’origine 
des  Plantes  Cultivees,  p.  50.) 

“ However  this  may  be,  it  was  on  August  14,  1741, 
that  Mahd  de  Labourdonnais,  the  great  benefactor 
of  the  Mascarene  Islands,  then  Governor  of  the  Isle 
of  France,  introduced  the  Manioc  into  that  French 
colony.  This  plant  met  with  a very  bad  reception. 
He  (Mah6  de  Labourdonnais)  brought  from  Brazil 
the  plants  of  Manioc,  which  he  distributed  to  the 
inhabitants  and  it  succeeded  wonderfully.  But  some 
black  people  who  had  stolen  the  roots  of  this  plant, 
having  eaten  them  without  duly  cooking  them  under 
the  ashes,  died  from  their  poisonous  effect.  Labour- 
donnais, naturally  much  alarmed,  selected  M.  de 


Reine  to  manufacture  some  flour  from  the  Manioc 
and  Cassava.  He  sent  to  him,  together  with  the 
memoirs  of  Pere  Labat,  a root  of  Manioc,  a basin,  and 
a plate,  and  ordered  him  to  make  some  cakes  of 
Manioc  flour.  M.  de  Reine  succeeded  completely. 
Labourdonnais  then  invited  to  Mon-Plaisir  (his  resi- 
dence) a large  number  of  colonists,  ate  the  Manioc 
cakes  in  their  presence,  and  made  them  eat  some 
too.  This  celebrated  repast  took  place  on  the  day 
following  the  Christmas  Day,  1741.  Labourdonais, 
as  well  as  Messieurs  Bouloc,  Hache,  Bernage,  De 
Ponsy,  and  others,  embraced  M.  de  Reine  in  their 
transports  of  delight.  Labourdonnais  gave  orders  to 
have  these  Cassava  cakes  distributed  gratis  every 
morning  at  the  bazaar,  or  market,  and,  by  degrees, 
after  a little  time  the  colonists  and  blacks  became 
accustomed  to  use  them. 

“ At  the  present  day  the  Manioc  is  completely 
naturalised  ; its  roots  serve  for  nourishment  to  man 
and  beast,  and  the  fe'culeri  (starch)  industry  at 
Reunion  is  on  the  way  to  complete  prosperity. 

“ The  manufacture  of  perfumes,  although  only 
started  for  a short  time,  is  already  considerable.  Prin- 
cipally, it  is  confined  to  the  essences  of  Geranium, 
Patchouly,  and  V^tiver. 

f‘  The  essential  oil  of  Geranium  is  incontestably  that 
of  which  most  is  manufactured.  It  is  extracted  from 
the  leaves  of  Pelargonium  odoratisaimum,  a plant  which 
grows  and  thrives  very  well  at  all  altitudes  in  this 
climate.  [It  is  doubtful  whether  M.  Jadin  forgets 
that  the  Piton  des  Nciges  in  Reunion  exoeeds  10,000 
feet  altitude,  wht  re  only  alpine  plants  are  to  be  found?] 
The  altitudes  comprised  between  400  and  600  metres, 
i.e.,  between  1,400  and  2,000  feet  are  most  favourable 
for  its  production  ; and  here  three  crops  are  gathered 
within  tourteen  months.  The  yield  from  March  to 
October  exclusively  is  the  most  abundant,  a period  of 
lesser  growth  is  that  from  October  15th  to  January  15  h. 

“ Calculating  at  40,000  feet  to  the  hectare,  each  cut- 
ting gives  about  14,700  kilogrammes  for  each  crop. 
This  weight  of  the  yield  (with  the  leaf  a oertain  quan- 
tity of  woody  stalk  is  gathered  whiob,  while  augment- 
ing the  weight,  diminishes  the  yield),  gives  from  10  to 
12  li:res  of  essence.  A kilogramme  of  essence  is 
worth,  generally,  about  60  francs,  whioh  gives  an  annual 
return  of  1,750  francs  (£70)  per  hectare. 

“ The  essence  of  Patchouly,  which  is  extracted  from 
the  leaves  of  one  of  the  Labiatse,  Pogostemon  Patch- 
ouly, gives  a still  better  yield  with  more  advantageous 
results  ; 50  kilogrammes  of  its  leaves  give  875  gram- 
mes of  essence,  or  thereab  uts.  This  plant  also  thrives 
very  well  in  these  climates. 

“ Lastly,  the  essence  of  Vetiver  is  extracted  from  the 
roots  of  a grass — Andropogou  muricatus.  The  plant 
is  very  common  in  the  Mascarenes  ; it  often  borders 
the  fields  of  sugar-cane,  and  does  not  require  the  least 
care  for  its  cultivation.  Of  this  essence  400  or  500 
grammes  are  furnished  by  50  kilogrammes  of  roots  ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  extraction  has  not  hitherto  en- 
abled the  planters  of  Reunion  to  export  this  production 
with  the  requisite  purity  for  the  market. 

“ Of  these  three  essences,  that  of  the  Geranium  is 
most  in  favour  in  our  colony.  [It  is  needless  to  remark 
that  black  people  are  extravagantly  fond  of  using  strong 
perfumes,  for  very  obvious  reasons.] 

“ During  the  last  few  years,  several  large  plantations 
of  quinine  have  been  formed  at  Reunion,  Dr.  Auguste 
Vinson,*  the  authoi  of  a valuable  work  on  the  spiders, 
Arachnids;,  of  Reunion),  succeeded  in  obtaining  some 
Cinchona  plants  from  seed  received  from  Monsieur 
Decaisne,  through  the  kind  services  of  General  Morin. 
In  1888,  s me  31.700  seeds  planted  by  the  Colonial 
Forests’ Department  had  proved  successful,  and  from 
this  source  the  Department  has  distribute.!  to  a cum- 
ber of  proprieiors  4,150  plants.  The  nurseries  of  the 
Government  ( service  dominal)  contain  some  16,500 
plants  of  Cinobona.  These  plantations  sncc-’ed  well 
between  500  and  1,000  rue’res  (1,700  and  3,500  feet) 
altitude.  ‘ The  sloping  sides  of  small  ravines  or  de- 
press ons  facing  the  leeward  si  le  of  the  mountains  are 

* Dr.  Auguste  Vinson  was  in  the  Mission  to  Radama 
II.,  Imerina,  in  1862,  where  the  translator  had  the  plea-* 
gate  of  making  his  acquaintance.  S,  P.  O. 
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most  propitious  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Cinchonas. 
We  were  enabled  to  inspect  these  plantations  under  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  and  the  Director  of  the  Forests 
Department,  Monsieur  Neveu,  hoped  soon  to  be  enabled 
to  gather  a certain  quantity  of  bark.  Already  in  1889 
the  Director  of  Woods  and  Forests  had  been  able  to 
sell  a small  quantity.’ 

“ In  countries  like  the  Mascarenes,  where  fever  is 
so  common  and  endemic,  where  the  health  deterio- 
rates so  rapidly  in  constantly  fighting  against  the 
attacks  of  malarial  poison,  it  is  readily  conceivable  how 
useful  these  planta'i  >ns  of  quinine  will  become. 

“ We  must  not  conclude  these  few  pages,  treating 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  islands,  without  mentioning 
the  very  praiseworthy  efforts  made,  particularly  at 
Mauritius,  to  intro,  uce  the  cultivation  of  tea.  Whilst 
at  Reunion  coffee  is  consumed  in  great  quantities,  Mauri- 
tius, under  the  soft  influence  of  the  English  ladies, 
without  abandoning  the  traditional  1 cup  of  Creole 
coffee,’ whose  renown  is  so  justly  merited,  consumes  a 
great  quantity  of  tea.  Tbe  Chinese  population  is 
somewhat  numerous,  and  assists  a good  deal  in  this 
consumption.  In  1888  the  importation  of  tea  was  53,881 
kilogrammes,  amounting  to  a value  of  186,652  francs 
(£7,466).  Tbe*e  figures  induce  a certain  attention  to 
be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  tea,  especially  when  it  is 
known  that  localities  unsuitable  for  the  sngar-cane  are 
well  fitted  for  tea  plantations. 

“ At  Reunion,  in  the  Bruld  de  Saint  Denis,*  at  about 
1,000  feet  altitude,  we  have  seen  tea  plants  growing 
well,  uncultivated,  and  without  any  care  being  given 
to  them.  At  Mauritius,  on  the  high  ground  of  Oha- 
marel,  we  have  been  able  to  witness  the  same  circum- 
stance ; indeed,  many  of  the  high  plains  of  Reunion  are 
uncultivated  and  we  understand  that  sugar  cultivation 
has  been  abandoned  at  Ohamarel.  Could  not  such 
looalitieB  be  utilised  for  the  cultivation  of  tea  ? It  is 
useful  to  note  that  the  tea  cultivation  is  highly  bene- 
ficial, and  ought  to  pay  well.  The  example  of  Ceylon, 
before  quoted,  ought  to  act  as  a stimulant  for  the 
colonists  of  the  Macarenes. 

“ Some  praiseworthy  efforts,  we  repeat,  have  already 
been  attempted  at  Mauritius  ; in  fact,  beside  a Go- 
vernment plantation,  already  supplying  a well-perfumed 
and  agreeably-tasted  tea,  we  have  seen  a private 
plantation  started.  It  is  of  considerable  importance, 
and  we  are  convinced  that  it  will  give  good  results. 

«•  We  have  already  noticed  that  the  orography  of  the 
two  islands  is  different  ; we  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
be  astonished  to  find  their  floras  somewhat  unlike  one 
another. 

“ The  high  altitude  attained  by  the  mountains  of 
Reunion  determines  a variety  in  its  vegetation,  which 
loses  its  tropical  character,  and  assumes  a special 
physiognomy.  Here  we  see  small  stunted  shrubs,  with 
low  and  twisted  trunks,  nowhere  surpassing  the  height 
of  a man.  Here  are  mostly  the  Ericaceae  of  the  genus 
Philippia,  vulgarly  called  Ambavilles  (Heaths),  caus- 
ing the  creoles  to  give  to  these  highlands  tbe  name  of 
the  region  of  the  Ambavilles ; and  amidst  these 
Heaths  are  some  Acacias  here  and  there  (Acacia 
heterophylla). 

“ This  region  of  Heaths  is  found  at  about  5,000  feet 
elevation-  but  even  below,  from  3,000  feet  upwards, 
these  Heaths  begin  to  show  themselves,  and  predomi- 
nate more  and  more  over  the  other  forest  species  as 
you  ascend.  This  region  is  succeeded  below  by  a zone 
of  Bamboos,  Nastus  borbonicns,  whioh  has  been  well 
observed  and  described  by  Bory  de  Saint  Vinoent. 
Below  the  Bamboo  zone,  tbe  vegetation  of  the  island 
of  Reunion,  like  that  of  the  sister  island,  Mauritius, 
has  a physiognomy  eminently  tropical  ; in  these  lower 
regions  the  same  character  is  observable  in  the  two 
islands.  ‘ Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Baker’s  well- 
known  work  on  the  Mauritius  floraf  in  certain  most 


* Places  where  the  lava  flows  have  streamed  down 
from  extinct  oraters  are  called  brulis  in  Reunion,  La 
■pays  brule.  or  Le  grand  brule,  is  the  district  still  devas. 
tated  by  tbe  recent  lava  steams  from  the  active  vol- 
cano S.  P . O. 

f Flora  of  Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles.  J.  G.  Baker, 


important  books,  like  that  of  Griesbach*  for  instanoe, 
different  estimates  are'given  of  the  dissemblance  be- 
tween the  floras  of  Mauritins  and  Reunion  ; we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  is,  as  yet,  difficult  to  pronounce 
authoritatively  on  this  assumed  want  of  resemblance, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  (hat  a flora  of  Reunion  as 
complete  as  that  of  Mauritus  by  Mr.  Baker,  may  be 
nndertaken  and  published,  in  order  that  these  ideas  on 
the  resemblances  and  dissemblances  of  the  floras  of  the 
two  Macarene  islands  may  be  definitely  fixed.  The 
large  collections  stored  for  a long  time  at  tbe  Museum 
of  P .ris  could  surely  furnish  all  the  necessary  material 
andelements  for  the  work.  [An  immense  number  of 
plants,  collected  by  Commereon,  yet  remains  all  but 
untouched.] 

“ The  point  of  departure  of  these  modern  ideas  is 
the  following  passage  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Baker  : — 
‘In  its  orography  and  botaDy,  Mauritius  offers  a striking 
contrast  with  Bourbon  and  Madagascar,  where  the 
highest  mouDtain-tops  are  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
attaining  a height  of  10,000  or  12,000  feet,  covered  with 
snow  during  several  months  (p.  14).’  This  is  going 

rather  far  in  its  conclusions,  at  least  as  regards  Re- 
union. In  this  island,  it  is  true,  the  Piton  des  Neiges 
rises  to  10,000  feet,  but  it  is  seldom  covered  with  snow 
(in  1890,  the  year  of  our  visit  to  the  MasoareDes.it  was 
Dot  so  covered)  : as  to  tbe  mountains  of  Madagascar, 
which  are  not  higher  than  the  Piton  des  Neiges,  we 
donbt  if  they  are  often  covered  with  enow.  [Snow  is 
unknown  as  remaining  on  the  highest  mountains  of 
Madagascar.  The  highest  peaks  are  those  of  the 
Ankaratra  mountains,  only  about  8,000  feet,  far  below 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow-liDe.  A few  flakes  of 
snow,  and  a rare  shower  or  two  of  hail,  have  been  re- 
corded on  the  highest  regioos  of  Madagascar,  with 
hoar-frost,  but  nothing  more.] 

“On  the  other  hand,  all  the  plants  introduced  into 
Mauritius,  and  which  are  there  naturalised,  are  also 
naturalised  in  Reunion.  The  fruit  trees  are  the  same 
in  the  two  islands;  we  give  the  following  as  the 
most  important: — The  Anons,  A.  squamosa,  L .,  which 
furnishes  the  Atte,  or  Custard  Apple  ; A.  muricata, 
L.,  or  Corossol,  the  Sour-sop ; A.  reticulata,  which 
produces  the  Cceur-de-bceuf  or  Sugar  App’e.  Tbe 
Oitrus,  amongst  which  we  may  specify  (he  large 
fruits  of  the  Cit:us  decumana,  tbe  Shaddock  or  Pam- 
plemoussej  the  Mangifera  indica,  L.,  or  Mango,  in  very 
numerious  varie(ies.t  The  Spondias  dulcis,  Forster, 
which  yields  the  Hdvis  or  Fruit  of  Cythera,  the 
Otaheite  Apple,  introduced  from  the  South  Paoific 
by  Commerson  (after  Bougainville’s  return  voyage); 
several  Myrtacae,  amongst  which  the  Eugenia  Jambos, 
L.,  or  Jambose  and  Psidium  Guayava,  or  Guava,  are 
very  common  ; the  first  growing  on  the  sides  of  the 
smallest  streams,  and  the  second  in  uncultivated 
fields.  The  Persea  gratissima  or  Avocado  Pear  ; (he 
Papayes  of  the  Carica  Papaya,  so  common  that  pigs 
are  fed  on  them.  The  fruit  of  the  Nephelium,  N.  Lit- 
Chi.  of  Cambessedes,  and  Nephelium  Longana  of  Oam- 
bessedes,  the  Letchi  or  Ljchee  from  China.  Several 
Artooarpus,  particularly  A.  integrifolia,  L.,  or  Jack- 
tree,  which  furnishes  from  its  enormous  fruits  a seed 
recalling  to  mind  the  Chestnut  in  taste ; the  Musa  or 
Banana,  &o. 

“Besides  the  fruit  trees,  the  vegetation  of  the  un- 
cultivated fields  is  the  same  in  the  two  islands  ; there 
are  the  Leucsena  glauca,  Bentb.,  or  Acacia  ; the  Tet- 
ranthera  lanrifolia,  Jacq.,  or  Bois  d’oiBeaux,  Birdwood; 


* La  Vegetation  du  Globe.  Par  Grisebach  ; transla- 
tion by  P.  Tchihatohef. 

f The  Mangos,  which  are  moBt  appreciated  in  Mau- 
ritius, include  tbe  following  named  species,  viz.,  Man- 
gue  Alphonse,  M.  Aristide,  M.  Auguste,  M.  Bombay, 
M.  Bourbon,  M.  Charpentier,  M.  Collard,  M.  Colville, 
M.  Dauphicd,  M.  Eiget,  M.  gelde,  M.  Geneve,  M.  Goa 
or  M.  Madame,  M,  Lartique,  M.  Legal,  M.  Maison 
Rouge,  M.  Papaye,  M.  rosa,  M.  Sabre,  M.  Torse.  Of 
these,  Mangue  Auguste  and  Mangue  Geneve  are  by 
far  the  most  tempting;  a most  luscious  and  delicious 
fruit,  with  absence  of  the  turpentine  flavour  which 
clten  disgusts  European  visitors  who  take  the  first 
Mango  they  come  across. 
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the  Lantana  camars,  L.,  or  Vieilles-filles  of  Mauritius 
and  the  Corbeilles-d’or,  of  Reunion  ; this  plant,  intro- 
duced but  lately,  has  spread  with  an  extraordinary 
rapidity.  The  Blicres  are  shaded  by  the  same  tree, 
Oasuarina  f quisetifolia,  Forst.,  or  Filoa  , and  where 
the  ooast-liue  is  sandy,  there  grows  the  Ipomcei  pes- 
caprre,  Roth.  (Batatrant,  or  Batate  a Durand,  of 
the  Creoles),  which  covers  the  sand  with  its  creeping 
stalks,  with  leaves  of  a bright  green,  mingled  with 
blossoms  of  a violet-rose  tint. 

“ In  short,  we  know  that  agriculture  utilises  the 
same  plmta  in  the  two  islands,  and  if  Reunion  occu- 
pies heree’f  more  especially  with  some  products  which 
Mauritius  does  not  manufacture,  it  is  solely  because 
certain  lauds  in  the  French  colony  do  not  off-r  the 
same  facilities  for  cane  culture  by  reason  of  tha  diffi- 
culty of  communication  along  the  coast,  the  conse- 
quence of  the  orography. 

11  All  that  remains  of  the  primitive  forest,  nearly 
destroyed,  now  especially  in  Mauritius,  has  the  same 
character;  mossy  trunks  covered  with  Orchids,  nu- 
merous Ferns,  climbing  plants  running  from  tree  to 
tree,  the  Rnbiscere,  Mjrtactse,  Sapiudacece  several, 
Terebinthacete  Palms,  Pandani,  &c.,  form  the  princi- 
pal characteristic  forest  habitants. 

“Reverting  now  to  the  flora  of  Mr.  Baker,  this 
au  hor  describes  1,058  plants,  indigenous  to  Mauritius, 
Rodriguez  and  the  Seychelles,  of  which  860  are  spon- 
taneous at  Mauritius.  A little  more  than  a third, 
about  267  Fpec  es,  are  quoted  by  him  as  likewise 
existing  at  Reunion.  [With  regard  t>  these  numbers 
of  Bpeoies  common  to  the  two  islands,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Biker  writes ‘ This  figure  of  287  is  quite  delusive. 
It  does  not  include  the  cosmopolitan  weeds,  most  of 
which  grow  in  Mauritius,  and  occur  al.-o  in  BourboD.’ 
And  again  he  explains  that  the  above  figure  conveys 
an  utterly  . wrong  idea: — ‘In  the  Flora  of  Mauritius, 
the  extra-Mauritian  distribution  of  every  species  not 
endemic  is  given.  He  [Jariiu]  has  counted  only  the 
species  where  Bourbon  is  expressly  mentioned  not  the 
plants  of  wide  distribution,  such  as  the  cosmopo  itan 
weeds,  like  Solauum  nigrum  and  Bidens  pilosa.  Of 
course  the  widely-spread  weeds  that  are  found  in 
Mauritius  are  nearly  all  found  also  in  BourboD.  The 
species  common  to  the  two  islands^  must  be  nearer 
600  than  287.’] 

“Nevertheless,  Mr.  Baker  has  not  attempted  to 
search  all  the  available  documents  oa  the  flora  ot 
Rdunion — this  was  not  within  the  scope  of  his  work 
— we  notice,  for  instance,  quoting  at  hazard  from 
recollection,  several  Solanum  (S.  nigrum,  L , S.  auri- 
culatum,  Ait.),  the  Ipomcea  pes-capr;e,  Roth.,  the 
Siegesbeckia  orientalis,  L.,  and  the  Bidens  pilo-a,  L , &c., 
which  he  dees  pot  indicate  as  existing  at  Reunion, 
and  which  are  nevertheless  very  common  in  this 
island. 

“The  families,  best  studied  in  the  two  islands,  as 
the  Orchids  and  the  Ferns,  are  those  which  present 
the  largest  number  of  types  common  to  botli  islands, 
according  to  Baker’s  Flora  of  Mauritius  ; thua,  out  of 
seventy -four  species  of  Orchidacere,  considered  as  spon- 
taneous at  Mauritius,  forty-three  are  quoted  by  the 
author  as  existing  also  at  Reunion  ; among  144  species 
of  Ferns  indigenous  to  Mauritius,  sixty  are  also  fouud 
in  Reunion. 

“ We  fancy  that  a flora  of  the  island  of  Reunion 
would  augment  in  notable  proportions  the  number  of 
species  common  to  tha  two  islands,  without  altrge'her 
showing  a perfect  similitude  in  the  vegetation  of  the 
Ma-carems.  Besides  this,  at  Mauritius  itself,  it  can 
be  pointed  out  that  certain  species  are  confined  to 
the  small  islets  situated  to  the  north  of  the  island 
without  havir  g representatives  in  Mauritius ; such  are 
the  Latania  Loddigesii,  Mart.,  or  Latania  of  Round 
Island  ; the  Hvophorbe  amaricaulis,  Mart.,  or  Paimiste 
gargoulette  (Water-bottle  Pa'miste,  from  its  bulbous 
trunk),  the  PaiuUuus  Vand< rmeerchii,  Balfour  fil.,  or 
Sea  Vacua— Vacoa  de  mer,  which  are  confiued  to  the 
so-called  Gunner’s  Cuin  Island,  and  to  Round  and  flat 
Islands  three  small  rocky  islets  seperated  from  Mau- 
ritius bv  insignificant  arms  of  the  sea. 

“Another  reason  seems  to  confirm  this  idea,  and 
that  is  the  similarity  of  the  fauna  of  the  two  islands: 
no  large  carnivore,  no  venomous  reptile  [ou  Serpent 
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eland  there  are  poisonous  snakes];  on  the  contrary, 
large  birds  of  different  varieties  which  have  now  dis- 
appeared, as  the  dodo  (Dolus  ineptus),  the  Aphanap- 
teryx  (A.  Broecki),  the  Mauritius  parrot  (Poittacus 
mauritiaim- ),  &e.  . . , All  this  seems  to  give  us 

reason  to  believe  that  Mauritius  and  Reunion  formed 
one  whole  country,  divided  by  some  ancient  disloci- 
tioD,  causing  minor  variations  in  the  flora  and  fauna 
of  the  two  islands,  which  preserve,  however,  in  their 
broad  lines,  the  tame  essential  character. 

“ It  soems  to  us,  thon,  that  if  Mauritius  and  Reunion 
have  nearly  the  same  fieri;  the  bot-ny  of  these  two 
islands  differs  c n-dderably  more  from  that  cf  Mada- 
gascar than  that  of  Mauritius  differs  from  that  of 
Reunion. 

“These  reserves  being  ma  m,  it  retrains  to  us  to 
note,  after  the  important  work  of  Mr.  Baker,  that, 
out  of  869  species  spontaneous  to  the  isiai  d of  Mau- 
ritius, the  dicotyledons  ii  elude  460  epeedes,  ihe  mono- 
cotyledons 245,  and  the  va  cular  cryptogams  164 
species. 

“The  families  represented  by  the  largest  number  of 
species  are  in  decreasing  order,  the  Ferns,  the  Orchids, 
the  Gras  es,  the  Oypcraceie,  the  Euphorbias,  the 
Composites,  the  Rubiac  ce,  the  Leguminosce,  the  Myr- 
ticere,  and  the  PandaDi;  this  is  very  nearly  the  domi- 
nant order  usual  throughout  all  tropical  countries. 
If  instead  of  enumerating  the  number  of  species,  we 
consider  those  species  most  common,  and  c’assify  them 
in  order  of  thtir  frequency,  it  would  give  a far  better 
idea  of  the  physiognomy  of  the  country,  and  then 
we  should  be  far  more  struck  with  the  resemblam-i  s 
than  by  the  differences  between  the  two  islands,  wbiiii 
iu  spite  of  human  treaties  made  on  paper,  will 
ever  remain  the  sister  islands.”  S.  PasjieUl  Oliver, 
Moray  House , Ant/lese u Gosport.— Gardeners’  Chronicle , 
June  4th  and  July  16th. 


NOTES  FROM  OUR  LONDON  LETTER." 

London,  Aug.  12. 

THE  CHINESE  METHOD  OE  PREPARING  TEA  LEAD. 

The  American  Manufacturer  gives  us  gome  curious 
particulars  as  to  the  method  by  which  the  Chinese 
prepare  the  lead  with  which  iheir  tea  chests  are 
lined.  It  is  well-known  that  this  lead  i3  con- 
sider! to  be  the  purest  that  can  be  obtained, 
and  it  is  eagerly  bought  up  here  from  the  grocers 
lor  several  purposes.  It  makes  the  very 

best  kind  of  solder,  and  is  also  valued  for  several 
other  purposes.  Now  it  occurs  to  me  whether,  after 
all,  it  may  not  be  better  worth  the  while  of  your 
planters  to  use  lead,  always  provided  that  some 
extra  prices  can  be  obtained  to  compensate  for 
the  cost  of  it.  For  when  all  is  sud  and  done  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  modern  substitutes 
used  instead  of  tea-lead — and  numerous  such  sub- 
titutes  have  been  discussed  in  your  oolumns— equal 
in  efficiency  this  time-honored  method  of  packing 
tea.  This  is  a point,  however,  on  which  there 
is  oertain  to  bo  great  diversity  of  opinion  ; and  it 
is  more  than  doubtful,  of  course,  if  the  planter 
could  by  any  means  recoup  for  himself  the  extra 
cost  of  employing  lead.  The  means  by  which 
this  is  prepared  in  China  seems  to  be  of  the 
crudest  and  most  simple  desoription,  but  it  is 
probable  that  more  scientific  methods  would  not 
be  more  efficient  and  in  a country  where  labour  is 
so  cheap  as  it  is  in  China  it  is  scarcely  likely 
that  more  scientific  methods  of  preparation  would 
effect  any  sensible  economy.  According  to  the 
American  Manufacturer,  the  oourse  of  procedure  is 
to  provide  a large  brick  the  size  of  the  sheets 
to  be  prepared,  this  being  covered  with  two  or 
three  sheets  of  paper.  On  these  the  molten  lead 
is  poured,  and  another  brick  is  placed  on  the 
top,  which  flattens  the  lead  out  to  the  required 
size  and  thickness.  The  sheets  are  then  soldered 
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together  to  fit  the  tea  ohest  ; the  tea  is  packed 
in,  and  the  top  sheet  is  fashioned  in  place.  The 
workmen  are  said  to  be  very  expert  and  to  turn 
out  an  immense  r umber  of  eheets  in  a day. 
Have  your  planters  attempted  to  manufacture 
this  tea  lead  for  themselves,  or  do  they  import 
it  from  China  ? It  seems  to  me  that  if  they 
obtained  the  pig  metal  direct,  end  made  the 
sheets  in  the  simple  way  above  described  on 
the  estates,  the  cost  of  this  very  superior  artiole 
would  be  so  reduced  that  it  m:ght  well  be 
worth  their  while  to  use  it  icstead  of  the 
various  forms  of  packing  paper  now  in  com- 
paratively large  use. 


NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

A New  Tea. — The  Kew  Bulletin  makes  reference  to 
“ Faham  Tea,”  a product  obtained  from  the  flat  dried 
leaves  of  a small  species  of  orchid  [Angrcecum  fragrans) 
with  white  flowers,  which  grows  as  a parasite  hang- 
ing from  trees  in  the  forests  of  Mauritius  and  Reunion. 
Although  the  plant  in  question  has  been  long  known  to 
botanists,  and  the  beverage  used  locally,  its  introduc- 
tion to  Paris  as  an  article  of  commerce  is  quite 
recent.  Samples  of  this  “ orchid  tea,”  and  of  cigars 
made  of  the  leaves,  which  emit  a vanilla-like  aroma, 
according  to  the  Bulletin,  are  now  deposited  in  the 
Kew  Museum,  and  the  plant  can  be  seen  growing  in 
the  Kew  orchid  house.  This  perfumed  tea  leaves  a 
fragrance  in  the  mouth,  and  is  as  good  cold  as  hot. 
It  can  be  used  to  flavour  custards  and  ices. 

Tea  Analysis. — In  Paris  chemistry  plays  a more 
important  p irt  in  its  connection  with  commeroe  than 
on  this  s'de.  For  instance.  Mous.  Biirker.  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Pa-is  Society  of  Pharmacy,  has  given 
the  members  if  that  b dy  a digest  of  some  recent 
observations  on  the  analysis  anil  o> araoter  of  tea. 
He  thought  it  pretty  well  establbhi d that  the  com- 
mercial value  of  blick  tea  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  theme  it  conta:ns.  In  the  ease  of 
green  tea  this  is  not  so,  and  it  is  a mistake  to  estimate 
the  value  of  a sample  upon  the  results  cf  a theine 
analysis.  Here  the  question  to  be  studied  is  rather 
the  amount  of  tannin  contained  in  the  sample. — II, 
# C.  Mail,  Aug.  12th. 

- — 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENTS  IN  BOMBAY. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Director,  Land  Records 
and  Agriculture  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  for  the 
year  1890-91,  contains  some  interesting  rather  than 
valuable,  information  regarding  experimental  farms 
and  other  “freaks  of  the  Executive.”  There  are  at 
present  four  Government  farms  in  the  Presidency  ; 
financially,  they  cannot  be  called  model  farms,  seeing 
that  they  wire  all  worked  at  a loss  during  the  year 
In  the  Bhadsaon  farm  an  epidemic  of  rinderpest  de  - 
troyed  R1,000  worth  of  cattle,  and  the  total  loss  on 
live  stock  was  more  than  three  times  this  amount.  A 
herd  of  Mysore  cattle  was  maintained  at  this  farm 
“ at  a cost  disproportionate  to  its  value”;  and  this 
too,  notwithstanding  that  27  bull-oalvis  were  sold  for 
an  average  of  R40  a piece.  A herd  of  goats  was 
largely  iucreaeed  by  additions  from  the  host,  native 
and  Arabian  breads,  and  besides  being  a source  of 
profit  it  is  hoped  to  efftot  a good  deal  in  the  way  of 
“ improving  the  local  strain.”  In  the  PooDa  farm  there 
is  a herd  of  55  head  of  cittle,  and  the  dairy  is  worked 
at  a profit.  It  meets  the  whole  of  the  Commissariat  d.  - 
mands  for  milk  products,  and  has  given  a decided  im- 
petus to  the  adoption  of  scientific  dairy  methods. 
Dairy  farming  is  a pursuit  which  is  daily  acquiring 
increased  importance  with  reference  to  Ooinmissarist 
requirements,  and  we  therefore  make  10  apology 
for  inserting  a few  details  on  the  subject. 

The  experiments  conducted  at  Poona  had  two 
objects,  (1)  to  introduce  improved  European  dairy 
machinery  and  processes,  and  (2)  to  stndy  systema- 
ticaly  the  feeding  and  managment  of  milch  cattle,  and 
the  value  of  various  breeds  for  dairy  purposes.  Tho  use 


of  separators  was  introduced,  a d has  been  considera- 
bly extended,  twelve  having  been  sold  in  Bombay  its*  If, 
and  another  dozen  to  mofnssil  pui  chasers.  O re  of 
these,  we  read,  has  established  a eep  rotor  at  Nadiad 
in  Gujarat,  and  separates  about  700  lb.  of  milk  daily, 
buying  the  milk  st  R2  8 per  hundred  pounds : be 
sends  the  cream  in  locked  cases  to  Bombay,  wl  ere  it 
is  made  into  butter  next  merning.  ardsold  av  twelve 
annas  per  lb.  The  profit  comes  to  R15  a day.  Separa- 
ted milk  finds  a ready  sale  among  the  poorer  classes  of 
Poona  and  Bombay  ; it  can  also  be  ma^einto  curd; 
or  again,  it  is  sufficiently  nutritious  fur  ordinary 
purposes,  and  is  useful  for  fever  patients.  Butter  and 
milk  was  at  Poonasupplied  by  tbe  department  to  the 
military  hospitals  ; and  the  medical  and  Commis- 
sariat officers  recorded  a very  favourable  opinion  as 
to  its  quality.  The  contract  a'eo  prove  1 a financial 
success,  for  the  Commissariat  Departmint  saved  R250  a 
month,  besides  securing  a pure  supply  for  the  soldiers. 
Various  experiments  testing  the  percentige  of  butter 
fat  in  mils  were  worked  out : it  was,  for  instance, 
ascertained  that  the  first  seer  of  milk  dr-iwn  fr  m a 
buffalo  contains  only  four  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  while 
tho  last  seer  drawn  contains  ten  per  cent.  Olieese- 
mabing  was  also  tried,  partly  with  buffalo  milk,  and 
partly  with  half  boffa'o  amt  half  separated  milk. 
The  chief  difficulty  was  experienced  in  ripen’rig  daring 
which  process  an  even  temperature  of  05°  1o  75° 
Fahr.,  with  moist  air,  is  requin  d.  The  best  cheeses 
were  those  made  with  whole  buffalo  milk.  They  were 
of  good  flavour,  good  texture,  and  had  good  keeping 
qualities.  It  is  sa  i-factory  for  us,  in  these 
provinces  to  know  that  Mr.  lveventer,  tho 
Swedish  expert,  who  superintended  the  ixperi- 
ments,  is  now  carrying  them  011  under  more  favourable 
cTcumstances  at  Aligarh,  ani  that  the  apparatus 
used  has  been  taken  over  by  the  1 cal  Govtrcment. 

The  experiments  with  crops  offer  Jess  general  in- 
terest. A giant  variety  of  bsjra  from  Nadiad  was 
grown  at  the  Bhadgaon  farm,  and  attracted  much  at- 
tention owing  to  the  lsrge  size  of  the  eirs  and  t lie 
sweetness  of  the  grain.  Jowari  and  lucerne  were 
grown  as  fodder  crops;  and  lucerne,  weight  for 
weight,  showed  a great  superiority  to  jowari. 
Staok  ensilage  was  tried ; but  i'.s  advantages  in 
facility  of  construction  and  sweetness  of  fodder  were 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  heavy  wastage.  A 
large  number  of  manures  were  tried;  but  it  was 
found  that  farm-yard  manure  and  o l-cake,  as  com- 
monly  applied  by  the  Kuubi,  were  more  profitable 
than  chemical  and  other  expensive  fertilisers.  Green 
manuring  was  tried  with  success : but  the  “ patent 
silicate  manure,”  tried  at  the  request  of  the  Bombay 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  applied  to  irrigated  wheat 
at  the  rate  of  5 owt.  an  acre,  and  did  not  appear  to 
benefit  the  crop  either  in  appearance  or  in  yield  — 
Pioneer. 

<3* 

A CORNER  IN  PINES. 

Tha  planting  of  a bit  of  woodland  teaches  a great 
many  virtues,  but  perhaps  its  most  obvious  lesson  is 
that  of  patience,  which  it  sometimes  unexpectedly 
rewards  just  when  one’s  expectations  have  been  finally 
resigned  as  vain  delusions.  Such  a reward  and  delight 
w as  ours  in  the  result  of  a broadcast  sowing  of  Pine- 
seeds  in  the  autumn  of  1SSS,  so,  for  the  comfort  and 
cheer  of  those  who  may  be  downhearted  about  their 
own  apparent  failures,  I wish  to  record  the  story  of 
a final  success. 

When  we  started  ont  to  reclaim  the  worn-out  old 
pasture  on  the  hill  at  Overlea  we  set  out  a great 
many  little  evergreen  trees  of  different  sizes,  a fair 
proportion  of  which  survive  in  a vigorous  condition, 
the  smaller  ones,  planted  when  a foot  high,  being 
altogeth  r the  most  satisfactory  in  percentage  of 
survival  But  Pines  are  queer;  there  is  no  denying 
that".  Sometimes,  when  a tall  weedy  one  was  brought 
home,  there  were  many  jibes  from  the  head  of  the 
family  upon  the  folly  of  expecting  such  a specimen 
to  stand  the  weather  even  for  one  season,  while  the 
merits  of  a stout,  stocky,  burly  bush  were  highly 
extolled  as  a promising  contrast.  But  now  and  then 
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the  burly  bush  succumbed,  while  the  thin  weedy 
tree  pulled  through,  very  much  like  some  of  those 
scrawny  and  tall  New  Englanders,  who,  though 
looking  as  if  a high  wind  would  blow  them  away, 
prove  to  possess  a tough  and  staying  quality  which 
nothing  in  their  looks  presages. 

Now,  having  had  it  affirmed  as  a fact  that  a 
hundred  Pine  trees  to  the  acre  were  enough  if  they 
all  grew,  nothing  would  really  satisfy  us  but  to  put 
in  a thousand  to  start  with  on  about  an  acre  and 
a quarter  of  stubborn  soil.  That  is  the  true  American 
spirit — a desire  to  overdo.  Now,  the  master,  having 
not  much  confidence  in  the  methods  of  the  mistress 
of  this  farm,  concluded  in  true  scientfic  spirit  to 
begin  at  the  beginning,  and  plant  Pine-seed  by  the 
bushel,  as  the  easiest  and  most  thorough  way  of 
producing  thousands  of  trees  in  a wood-lot.  It  was 
in  vain  to  quote  to  this  opinionated  person  books 
on  forestry,  which  stated  that  the  results  of  sowing 
seed  in  the  reforestization  of  France  and  Switzerland 
had  proved  less  successful  than  planting  of  young 
trees ; he  was  satisfied,  like  Sam  Patch,  that  some 
things  could  be  done  as  well  as  others,  and  that  it  was 
no  reason  at  all  that  because  seed  was  unsatisfactory 
in  the  effete  countries  of  the  Old  "World  that  it  would 
not  behave  with  perfect  propriety  in  the  more  vigorous 
and  self-respecting  climate  of  Massachusetts,  where 
all  the  hardy  trees  and  virtues  manage  to  get  proper 
nourishment  out  of  the  most  forbidding  conditions. 
Therefore,  furnishing  himself  with  a barrel  of  Pine- 
cones,  the  doctor  went  ahead  with  his  experiment. 

It  was  quite  a job  to  shell  the  seeds,  but  the 
factotnm  found  time  for  this  on  rainy  days  in  the 
late  autum,  and  when  the  light  snow  fell  the  sower 
went  forth  to  sow,  before  the  resin  had  time  to 
harden  in  the  seeds  and  interfere  with  their  fructi 
fication.  This  part  of  the  job  accomplished,  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  Nature  to  do  her 
part  in  furthering  the  experiment. 

Spring  came.  Op  popped  little  Oaks  and  Maples 
and  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts  that  had  been  freely 
planted  at  the  same  time  as  the  evergreens,  but  not 
a Pine  condescended  to  appear.  All  through  the 
summer  belated  nuts  were  putting  in  a tardy  ap- 
pearance, but  still  no  Pines.  Birds  and  field-mice 
were  supposed  to  have  devoured  them,  and  we  dis- 
missed them  from  our  minds. 

A y<  ar  elapsed.  A few  unhappy  little  Pines  poked 
up  their  heads  in  sheltered  holes,  six  or  seven  of  them 
huddled  together.  We  paid  them  frequent  visits 
encouraged  them  to  live,  piled  sods  about  them  to 
shade  the  r poor  little  spines,  but  under  an  August 
sun  in  a very  dry  summer  they  withered  away.  By 
last  year  (1891)  most  of  them  had  disappeared,  and 
there  was  some  scoffing  on  my  part  and  quotation 
of  authorities  to  emphas  ze  the  fact  that  Pine-sow- 
ing was  no  good,  which  the  experimenter  bore  with 
becoming  meekness,  while  counseling  me  to  wait. 
But  this  I concluded  was  only  by  way  of  argument, 
and  because  no  man  likes  to  admit  that  he  can  be 
beaten  by  the  forces  of  nature — namely,  birds  and 
field-mice. 

But  in  this  year  of  grace,  1892,  lo  ! a miracle  took 
place  ! When  the  March  winds  had  ceased  to  blow 
and  the  snow  had  melted,  so  that  we  could  walk 
abroad  over  the  uncut  brown  grass  upon  the  hill, 
what  should  we  spy  peering  up  beside  the  withered 
Golden-rod  stalks  and  the  ghost  of  last  year's  Dai- 
sies but  thousands  of  six-inch  Pines,  rearing  their 
gallant  little  heads,  undaunted  by  the  weather, 
and  evidently  come  to  stay.  We  bailed  them  with 
shouts  of  delight— here  a clump,  there  a single  one, 
crowding  closely  in  the  mossy  spring}'  places,  more 
scattered  where  the  soil  was  thin  ; but  unmistakably 
there,  after  all  these  years  of  waiting,  evidently 
quite  at  home,  having  hidden  themselves  in  the  long 
grass  of  the  preceding  summer,  while  they  had  been 
sending  down  roots  so  far  that  when  we  try  to 
separate  some  of  the  denser  groups  it  is  really  hard 
to  dig  them  up  with  a trowel  without  injuring  their 
fibres. 

My  scientific  companion  magnanimously  forbore 
to  triumph  ; indeed,  the  proud  result  was  as  unex- 
pected to  him  as  to  me,  and  was  so  gratifying  that 
could  afford  to  accept  it  with  cjuiet  satisfaction. 
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Some  of  these  little  trees,  in  a spot  sheltered 
from  the  north-east  wind  by  a clump  of  tall  Birches, 
have  attained  respectable  proportions,  so  that  we 
ventured  to  move  them  into  separate  holes.  Though 
taken  up  on  a cool  evening  with  a ball  ot  earth,  and 
apparently  no  disturbance  of  their  roots,  the  perverse 
things  wilt  and  hang  down  their  heads  as  if  they 
were  ready  to  misbehave,  which  they  have  no  ex- 
cuse for  doing.  On  one  evening  we  moved  twenty- 
five  very  little  ones,  which  all  grew  in  one  hole, 
and  most  of  them  bore  it  very  amiably,  though  some 
of  them  perished.  As  these  would  have  died  any 
way,  if  left  alone  iu  the  struggle  for  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  in  that  little  space,  we  bore  their  loss 
as  well  as  we  could,  though  I must  admit  that  your 
true  planter  cannot  see  the  death  of  one  seedling  with 
indifference,  which  gives  a new  meaning  to  the  text 
that  “ not  a sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground  without 
His  knowledge."  If  he  who  plants  mourns  the  failure 
of  one  tiny  seed,  it  helps  to  the  understanding  of 
the  Creator’s  interest  in  all  the  creautures  into 
w'hich  He  has  breathed  the  breath  of  life,  for,  after 
all,  those  of  us  who  struggle  to  bring  to  birth  or 
to  keep  in  existence  some  germ  of  vegetation  ap- 
proach the  great  mysteries  of  being,  and  feel  that 
we  have  a hand  in  it. 

Our  corner  in  Pines  teaches  us  a brave  lesson. 
Our  joy  in  our  little  wood-lot,  with  its  fairy  trees, 
is  the  greater  for  being  long  delayed.  What  comes 
easily  never  has  the  zest  of  the  pleasure  that  is  waited 
for.  We  value  a result  by  the  difficulties  of  its 
achievement,  the  triumph  of  its  success.  An  acre, 
of  unsown  Daisies  is  a trial,  while  a square  foot  of 
planted  Pines  is  a satisfaction,  showing  that  a longed- 
for  and  slowly- reached  result  is  in  itself  a reward. 
Our  Pines  represent  the  achievement  of  birth  after- 
long  and  almost  hopeless  waiting.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  thought  of  the  majestic  forest  that  consoles  as 
the  assured  fact  that  the  unstayable  seed  has  started 
and  that  it  has  a future  before  it.  Under  the  old 
tree  we  sit  and  look  back;  it  represents  shelter  and 
repose  and  peaceful  satisfaction  Beside  the  seedling 
in  its  various  stages  we  stand  and  watch ; iu  it  is 
hope,  a future,  a long  look  forward.  Age  and  youth; 
in  each  an  interest  and  a joy.  In  one  the  delight 
of  fruition,  in  the  other  the  splendid  promise  of 
birth  and  growth.  In  the  establishment  of  a trea 
for  coming  generations  there  is  an  unselfish  delight. 
It  is  not  our  own  reward  we  seek,  but  we  lend  our- 
selves to  the  great  forward  movement  of  life,  and 
in  that  creative  instinct  feel  ourselves  elevated  and 
enlarged,  at  one  with  mighty  forces  which  we  cannot 
understand,  but  of  which  we  can  avail  ourselves  by 
directing  their  vivifying  course. 

It  is  this  linking  of  the  humblest  with  the  greatest 
that  lifts  existence  above  the  commonplace ; that 
gives  to  the  philosopher,  the  poet  and  the  artist  an 
ever  new  meaning  and  joy  in  the  common  things 
of  the  earth,  which,  to  him  who  reads  aright,  are 
fraught  with  significance.  To  the  thinker,  as  to  the 
poet,  the  simplest  things  serve  as  types  which  re- 
present the  infinite  ; to  them  the  humble  is  the  high, 
the  microscope  as  inspiring  as  the  telescope,  since 
each  reveals  new  worlds  to  the  imagination.  The 
seed  contains  the  germ  of  the  tree.  One  Pine-cone 
in  time  will  produce  a forest,  for  the  progression 
is  geometrical.  One  acre  of  ground  faithfully  studied 
gives  one  the  key  to  the  problem  of  the  universe  ; 
helps  to  a recognition  of  the  miracle  of  creation, 
and,  rightly  valued,  affords  perpetual  food  for  the 
intelligence,  while  supplying  the  body  with  lively 
exercise. 

From  our  corner  in  Pines  we  win  hope,  amusement 
and  patience.  It  opens  for  us  a window  into  the 
future  and  an  outlook  into  the  immensities ; it  links 
us  with  a hereafter  we  shall  not  live  to  see ; with 
a generation  by  whom  our  names  shall  be  forgotten, 
and  proves  to  us  the  truth  of  that  vision  of  the 
poet,  in  which  he  sees  that 

The  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 

Hingham,  Mass.  M.  C.  Robbins, 

—Garden  and  -t’oreet* 
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BARK  AX D DRUG  REPORT. 

(From  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

London,  Aug.  11. 

Cinchona.— The  auctions  on  Tuesday  were  again  very 
light,  the  total  quantity  included  in  the  nine  catalogues 
being 

Pkgs.  rkgs. 

Ceylon  cinchona  ...  768  of  which  760  were  sold 


East  Indian  cinchona... 

53 

do 

45 

do 

Java  cinchona 

117 

do 

117 

do 

African  cinchona 

70 

do 

70 

do 

South  American  cinchona 

414 

do 

267 

do 

Total 

1,152 

do 

1,259 

do 

The  tone  showed  some  improvement  upon  the  last  sales, 
and  at  times  competition  was  rather  strongly  accen- 
tuated. The  general  view  is  that  the  auctions  resulted 
in  a slight  but  general  advance  in  values,  the  average 
unit  being  now  1 3-UV.hs  cV  to  ljd  per  lb. 

The  following  are  the  approximate  quantities  purchased 


by  the  principal  buyers  : — 

Lbs. 

Agents  for  the  Mannheim  and  Amsterdam  works  1C4.129 

Agents  for  the  American  and  Italian  works  32,023 

Messrs.  Howards  & Sons  30,485 

Agents  for  the  Paris  factory  23,598 

Agents  for  the  Frankfort  o/M.  and  Stuttgart 

works  ....  21,546 

Agents  for  the  Auerbach  factory  ...  21,  20 

Agents  for  the  Brunswick  factory  ....  18,855 

Sundry  druggists  ’ ....  22  385 


Total  quantity  sold  . ...  274,141 

Bought  in  or  withdrawn  37,122 


Total  quantity  offered  ......  311,263 


INDIAN  TEA  DISTRICTS  ASSOCIATION. 

Cha'rman  : General  Henry  Hopkiuron,  c.s.l. 

(late  Chief  Commissioner  of  As-am).  Vice-Chair- 
man: George  Williamson,  E q.  Secretary:  Ernest 

Tye.  Office  : St.  Mary’s  Chambers,  St.  Alary  Axe, 
Loudon,  E.  0. 

The  following  is  tie  twelfth  annual  report  of  the 
association: — The  committee  of  the  Indian  Tea  Dis- 
tricts Association  have  the  pleasure  to  submit  to  the 
members  the  following  statement  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  twelfth  year  of  its  operations: — 

OCEAN  FREIGHTS. 

Overtures  we  e made  to  your  committee,  shortly 
after  the  last  annual  meeting,  on  the  part  of  the 
Calcutta  Steam  Oonferene  or  “ Association  of  Steam 
Ship  Owners  engaged  in  E’.stern  Trade, ” for  a renewal 
of  the  agreemint  for  the  exclusive  carriage  of  the 
Indian  tea  crop  for  a further  period  of  five  years 
in  consideration  of  certain  concessions.  A meet- 
ing of  your  committee  t;  ok  place  on  Aug.  11, 
1891,  at  which  the  following  reso'ution  was 
passed: — “ Re  olved  that  in  consideration  of  a 
reduction  of  5i  per  ton,  making  a net  difference  of  10s 
per  ton  between  the  average  or  mean  of  the  rates  for 
jute,  linseed,  rice  and  wheat  ai.d  tea — and  having  the 
rebate  calculated  and  paid  on  periods  of  thiee  months, 
viz  , July  1st,  Oct.  1st,  Jan.  1st,  and  April  1st — each 
quarterly  payment  to  be  made  in  the  following  month, 
it  is  agreed  to  enter  into  an  agreement  for  a period  of 
tivo  years  from  July  1st,  LS91,  and  at  the  termination 
of  such  agreement  the  rebate  account  shall  he  made 
up  to  June  30tb,  189G,  and  be  paid  to  the  respective 
parties.”  The  equity  of  hiving  no  penalty  attaching 
to  the  natural  ter/niua' ion  of  the  proposed  agreement 
by  the  simple  tffluxion  of  time  (a  point  on  which  the 
meitiDg  was  unanimous)  was  not,  however,  appreciated 
by  the  Calcutta  Steam  Conference,  and  the  negotia- 
tions fell  through.  On  Nov.  3rd  the  question  came 
before  another  meeting  of  your  committee,  when  the 
following  resolutions  were  unauiruou  ly  parsed  : — 
(1).  “That  as  the  negotiations  with  the  conference 
liners  for  a new  agreement  have  resulted  in  tail- 
ure,  due  notice  be  given  to  Mr,  Westray,  on 
or  before  Dec.  28th  next,  of  tiro  intention  of  the 
Jil  l ics  to  Ihe  agreement  of  April  23rd,  1SS8,  to  put 


on  end  to  the  same  on  February  23ih,  1892.’’  (2) 
“ That  the  secretary  be  requested  to  ask  the  signa- 
tories to  the  present  agreement  to  sign  the  requisite 
notice.”  Notice  of  the  termimticn  of  the  agreement 
was  accordingly  drawn  up,  signed  by  ail  the  parties 
to  the  original  agreement  ot  April  23;d,  1888,  and 
lodged  with  the  secretary  to  the  Calcutta  Steam 
Conference.  The  secession  of  one  of  the  lines  com- 
prising the  Calcutta  Steam  Conference  having  occurred, 
the  agreements  formerly  made  with  the  combination 
were  materially  affected.  Your  comnjittce  are  ttr  mgly 
of  ofiaiou  that  ihe  interests  of  ihe  tea  industry  will 
be  best  served  by  ab-  a.ning  from  entering  iu  o an 
agreement  likely  to  obstruct  free  c>  mpatitiou  ; they 
think  that  a fairer  scale  of  freights  will  bo  secured 
by  encouraging  a system  cf  free  trsds  among  ocean 
carrying  steamers,  and  they  are,  therefore,  of  opinion 
that  it  is  inadvisable  to  enter  into  a contract  with 
any  combination  of  shipowners. 

INLAND  RIVER  FREIGHT. 

This  subject  continues  to  occupy  the  ottent'on  of  the 
special  committee  to  whom  the  question  was  referred, 
but  so  tar  no  final  satisfactory  agreement  lias  been 
arrived  at.  Negotiations,  however,  are  still  pending. 

LABOUR  SANITATION  IN  THE  TEA  DISTRICTS. 

An  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demo- 
graphy vas  held  in  Londou  in  August  last,  when 
S urges n- General  A.  C.  C.  De  Rei  zy,  C.  B.,  who  kindly 
cousented  to  prepare  a paper  shewing  the  great  pro- 
gress which  has  been  made  iu  samiaiion  in  the  tea 
districts  of  India,  was  nominated  as  the  delegate  of 
the  association. 

PROPOSED  LABOUR  SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  prospectus  of  this  proposed  association,  which 
originated  iu  Calcutta,  was  considered  by  a large 
ami  representative  meeting,  held  ou  Feb.  9th  last, 
when  a resoluti  >n  was  unanimons'y  passed  oordialiy 
approving  of  the  proposal  to  foroi  ruch  an  associa- 
tion and  agreeing  to  support  the  scheme.  Ou  May 
5th  another  meeting  took  place,  when  Mr.  Cruiok- 
Bhank,  of  Calcutta,  explained  in  detail  the  objects 
aimed  at  and  the  proposed  method  of  working.  The 
members  present  affirmed  their  adherei  ce  to  the 
scheme,  promised  their  snpport,  and  strougly  recom- 
mended all  employers  ot  imported  labour  tc  join 
the  association.  Unfortunately,  the  project  does  not 
seem  to  have  secured  that  unanimous  support  in 
Calcutta  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  de- 
mauds. This  is  much  to  be  regretted  lor  many 
reasons,  and  especially  so  in  view  of  the  probability 
that  Government  may  take  early  action  to  deal 
directly  with  the  malpractices  that  are  said  to  exi.-t 
in  the  recruiting  districts.  The  formation  of  such  an 
association  with  the  avowed  object  of  placing  the  system 
of  recruiting  on  a more  satisfactory  basis  would  be  of 
material  assistance  to  the  Government,  and  representa- 
tions from  such  a body  would  carry  considerable  weight 
in  dealing  with  all  questions  affecting  the  importation 
of  labour  generally  which  are  likely  to  arise  when 
the  revision  ol  the  existing  Act  comes  under  discussion. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  unanimous  snpport  on  this 
side  may  encourage  the  Oaleulta  Association  to  reopen 
this  important  matter  and  carry  through  the  proposed 
scheme  to  a successful  issue.  The  following  resume 
of  the  correspondence  latolv  publi-bed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  aud  sent  officially  to  your  com- 
mittee, is  submitted  for  your  information : — The 
Government  of  India  has  lately  published  a long 
correspondence  on  the  question  tiaing  out  of  the 
conditions  of  coolie  labour  in  Assam  aud  Ihe 
mo  ie  of  recruiting  labour  in  Bengal  for  the 
Assam  tea  plantat  on?.  The  correspondence  is  sum- 
marised iu  a despatch  from  Lord  Cross,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  expresses  his  satisfaction  that 
the  result  or  a very  complete  enquiry  into  the 
matter  is  that  the  present  system  works  satisfac- 
torily, and  that  the  emigrant  isgererully  well  cared  for 
and  prosperous  He  concurs  in  the  view  that  emigra- 
tion lrom  the  congested  districts  of  Norttern  India  to 
a province  where  there  is  an  energetic  demand,  both 
on  tea  gardens  and  on  virgin  soil,  for  additional  labour, 
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is  to  be  encouraged.  He  noticed  the  unanimity  with 
which  not  only  the  Government,  but  all  the  higher 
authorities  consulted,  recognise  that  the  special  labour 
law  of  Assam,  though  nece  sary  under  existing  col- 
ditii  ns,  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  general  principles 
of  legislation  accepted  by  civilised  Governments,  and 
agreed  that  all  amendments  of  the  law  should  he 
directed  to  facilitating  the  disuse  or  aboliti  n of  the 
system  of  penal  contract  on  which  it  rests.  Two  serious 
blots  accompany  the  working  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem— first,  the  excessive  mortality  bolh  on  the  way 
up  to  Assam  and  also  on  the  gardens,  and  the 
malpractices  connected  with  the  recruiting  system 
in  Bengal,  which  seem  t>  have  their  origin  in  the 
high  prices  paid  by  planters  for  coolies  under  long 
contracts.  Lord  Cross  then  considers  the  remedies 
proposed.  He  sees  no  objection  to  an  employer 
requiring  a medical  certificate  pf  a lalomer’s  titLeas 
to  work  ; he  approves  of  the  amendment  of  the  Act 
giving  local  authorities  greater  power  of  initiative 
in  dealing  with  unhealthy  gardens  ; and  he  attaches 
greater  importance  to  control,  both  sanitary  and  ex- 
ecutive, being  rendered  thoroughly  effective  over  the 
transit  of  unregistered  labourers  f om  the  district  of 
recruitnn  n\  The  Secretary  of  State,  however,  is 
inclined  to  take  a graver  view  of  the  malpractices 
under  the  present  recruiting  system  than  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  and  be  asks  for  further  information 
in  regard  to  the  precise  measure  to  be  taken  for  streng- 
thening executive  action  in  the  recruiting  districts. 
He  agrees  that  the  maximum  term  for  contracts  should 
be  reduced  from  five  to  three  years,  and  that  local  and 
time-expired  coolies  should  not  be  allowed  to  contract 
for  more  than  one  year.  He  also  approves  of  the 
measures  proposed  to  be  taken  for  improving  the 
system  of  inspection  in  Assam.  Although  giving  a 
general  approval  to  the  measures  proposed  by  the 
Government,  L rd  Cross  does  so  with  hesitation  on 
some  points,  and  on  one  or  two  he  objects  alto- 
gether. This  is  notably  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  present  rule  prohibiting  the  an  est, 
without  warrant,  of  a deserter  within  five  miles  of 
a magistrate’s  offioe.  ‘ It  is  better,”  the  Secre  ary 
of  State  comments,  “that  some  few  deserters  should 
get  away  than  that  we  should  give  any  further  exten- 
sion to  the  wholly  exceptional  privilege  of  tummary 
street  which  Act  1 of  18S2  allows  to  planters,  and 
which  can  only  be  justified  on  the  groutd  of  the  pauoity 
of  magisterial  courts,  and  the  want  of  rapid  means 
of  communication  which  prevails  in  As^am.” 

The  correspondence  publish' d by  the  Government  of 
India  regarding  tl  e proposed  amendment  of  the  Inland 
Emigration  Act  1 of  1882  clearly  indicates  that  the 
defects  of  the  “ Arkati  ” system  tf  rccruting  have 
attracted  attention,  and  tbetmeasu  esa:e  contemplated 
for  strengthening  executive  action  in  the  n-crui'iug  dis- 
tricts. The  planting  e mmunity  will  1 o doubt  readily 
welcome  any  remedial  measures  haviDgior  their  obj.  ct 
the  removal  of  any  rec jgnietd  abuses  attache  g to  that 
special  form  of  recruitment.  It  is  to  bo  hoped, 
however,  that  while  t toe  Government  adnd's  (to  use 
its  own  words)  tie  rdvautnges  of  encouraging  emi- 
gration from  the  “congested  districts  to  a province 
where  there  is  an  energetic  demand  for  labour  ” 
and  whore  “ the  emigrant  is  generally  well  c.ired  for 
and  prosrerous,”  it  will  also  carefully  weigh  the 
possible  effect  of  any  proposed  legislative  action  upon 
an  industry  to  which  the  present  comparatively  Lrgh 
state  of  prosperity  of  the  province  is  essentially  due, 
while  the  industry  itself  is  hampered  .and  hindered 
in  its  progressive  expansion  by  the  scarcity  of  labour 
and  the  ODerous  pecuuiarv  burdens  it  has  to  bear  in  con- 
nection with  its  r cruitment,  and  retention.  It  will  there- 
fore be  desirable  that  the  London  and  Calcutta  Tea  As- 
ciat  odb  be  prepared  to  carefully  scan  any  draft  bill 
which  may  be  brought  forward,  and  to  furnish  the 
Government  with  such  information  and  suggestions  as 
may  tend  to  strengthen  its  hands  for  legislation  of  a 
beneficial  character,  while  guarding  as  far  as  po-sible 
against  any  measure  of  a needlessly  drastic  or  retro- 
gressive nature  being  passed. 

FOliEIGN  TARIFFS. 

The  opportunity  afforded  by  the  termination  of  the 
existing  treaties  of  oommerce  with  Spain  and  Portugal 
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in  which  countries  very  heavy  import  duties  l ave 
hitherto  greatly  retarded  the  tradeintea — Spain  levy- 
ing from  lOd  to  1 3 i T , and  Portugal  Is  HGd  per  lb.  of 
ten— was  taken  advuntage  of  to  raise  the  question  of  the 
policy  of  modifying  the  tax  on  such  an  important  item 
of  consumption.  A preliminary  meeting  was  first  held 
ut  the  London  Chamber  of  Com merce,  wheu  the  argu- 
ments to  be  used  on  the  occasion  of  meeting  the  newly 
appointed  Ambassador  to  Spain  were  considered.  An 
interview  with  Sir  Heu<y  Drummond  Wolff,  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  in  Downing  Street,  subs  quently  took 
p’ace,  and  finally  a letter  hub  addressed  to  Sir  H.  D. 
Wolff  with  a resume  of  the  ca6C,  fo  as  to  impress 
upon  him  ycur  committee’s  v iews  on  the  subje  ct. 

CHICAGO  EXHIBITION,  1593. 

Several  circulars  have  hern  issued  by  jour  com- 
mittee appealing  for  eupport  in  contention  with  this 
and  kindred  opportunities  ul  making  ki  own  the  mcii  s 
of  Indian  tea  in  foroign  ccuulries.  It  was  considered 
at  first  desirable  to  raise  a fund  for  this  purpose  in 
the  fi  rm  of  an  annual  subscription  for  the  next  five 
years  of  two  annas  per  aero  of  cultivation,  plus  half 
an  auna  per  mnund  of  tea  made,  subscriptions  to  be 
contingent  on  tbo  owners  of  not  Je-s  than  200,000 
acres  joining  in  the  fund.  In  view,  however,  of  the 
necessity  of  making  immediate  provision  for  the  due 
representaiion  of  Indian  tea  at  the  above  Exhibition, 
it  has  been  finally  decided  to  dispense  with  the  above 
guarantee  and  to  ask  all  interested  to  subscribe  at 
once  the  smaller  sum  of  two  annas  per  acre  of 
cultivation  only  towards  the  expense  of  sending  a 
special  commissioner  to  Chicago  and  thus  having 
Indian  tea  properly  repiescnted  there.  Mr.  R. 
Blechynden,  of  the  Agri-Horticuitural  Society  of  India, 
has  been  appointed  tte  delegate  of  the  Indian  Tea 
Associat  on,  and  is  now  on  his  way  to  Ch.cago.  The 
Goreinmnit  of  India  has  already  granted  K4O,0(J0, 
wlrle  the  Governments  ot  Bengal  aud  Assam  are  beiDg 
asked  to  assist,  audit  is  hoped  that  great  benefit  to 
the  industry  may  result  from  this  acti 

MEW  MARKETS. 

Satisfactory  progress  continuer  to  be  made  in  find- 
ing new  mjiktts  in  d fferent  countries  for  Indian  tea 
To  Australia  aid  New  Zsilaud  direct  exports  from 
Calcutta  have  ret  ched  5,000,000  lb.,  while  to  Bombay 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  3 650,0001b.  were  sent  for  the 
year  ending  April  30,  1892.  lu  France,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  ■“  Palais  lndmn  Tea  Bouses  Company,” 
in  Paris,  where  it  lov  has  three  separate  depots  lor 
the  sale  both  of  inlused  and  of  dry  tea,  have  con- 
tinued to  progress  eatislactorily,  but  the  company — 
owiDg  to  the  comparatively  limited  snppoit  accorded 
to  it — is  iu  want  of  more  funds  to  enable  it  to  carry 
its  objects  to  a ronclusiou.  It  is  hoped  that  further 
tub.criptions  lor  shares  or  debentures  may  yet  be 
forthcoming,  as  it  would  be  a matter  of  regret  if 
this  laudable  iffoit  on  the  part  of  a certain  section 
of  the  planting  community  were  allowed  to  fail  for 
want  of  adequate  support.  In  Germany  up  to  last 
autumn  f.iir  progress  had  been  made  under  the 
uirect  on  of  Mr.  HaringtoD,  the  Special  Com- 
rni  sioner  deputed  by  the  Calcutta  Tea  Astooiation, 
to  represent  its  interes's  theie.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  through  the  breaking  down  of  Mr. 
Hariugt  n’s  health  it  may  not  be  practicable  to  continue 
ihe  work,  so  well  began.  In  Russia,  steady  progress 
has  been  inado  at  M,  scow  and  elsewhere  by  Mr. 
Rogivue,  who  was  originally  supnorled  by  giants  from 
the  Ceylon  Tea  Fund,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  adequate  support  were  given  Indian  tea  might 
be  introduced  through  his  agency  concurrently  with 
Ceylon  tea. 

TEA  STATISTICS. 

The  imports  and  deliveries  for  home  consumption  of 
Indian  aud  Ceylon  tea  during  the  past  six  t-easona 
(Jane  1 to  May  31)  are  shown  below,  compared  with 
those  from  China.  The  exports  from  Louden  arealso 
given.  These  figures  show  moat  satisfactory  results  on 
the  year’s  working,  and  should  encourage  those  who 
recognise  tho  importance  of  opening  np  new  outlets 
for  British  grown  tea  and  who  are  working  for  that  eud. 
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IMPORTS. 


1886-7. 

1887-8. 

1888-9, 

lbs. 

lllR. 

lbs. 

Indian 

78, 2i  9,334 

86,371000 

94,054,287 

Oeylon 

8,060,680 

14,705,000 

26  389,632 

China,  &o. 

142,423,453 

120,174,000 

102.865,304 

Total  forSsasoD 

228,693  467 

221,250,600 

224,200  123 

1889  90. 

1690  91. 

1691-92. 

lb. 

lb. 

ib. 

Indian 

101,000,000 

100,000,000 

111,000,600 

Ceylon 

34,006,0(0 

47,(.'00,  U00 

64,000,000 

China,  &c.... 

93,000,000 

74,000,000 

63,000,600 

Total  for  Season 

228,000  000 

221,000,600 

238  000,000 

Deliveries 

(For 

• Home  Contump'ioo.) 

1886-7. 

1887-8. 

1883-9. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Indian  ... 

75,424  956 

85,619  000 

91,368,180 

Ceylon 

7,744,130 

12,578,CO0 

23,830,564 

China,  &c.... 

96,957,510 

84,797,000 

70,143,124 

Total  for  Season 

180,126,586 

182,994,000 

185,341,875 

(For  Ke  Expert.) 

41,014,614 

35,206,000 

39,385,300 

Grand  Total 

221,141,200 

218,200,000 

224,727,174 

1889-90. 

1890  91. 

1891-92. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Indian 

99,000,000 

109,000,000 

104,000.000 

Ceylou' 

30,000  000 

40,000,000 

58,500,000 

China  &c.  ... 

69,000,000 

56,000,06)0 

42,000,000 

Total  for  Season 

188,000,000 

196,000,000 

204,500,000 

(For  Re-Expori). 

36,000,000 

*33,000,000 

*36,500,000 

Grand  Total 

224,000,000 

229,000,000 

241,000,000 

•Analysis  of  Exports  : — 

Percentage 

1890-91. 

1801-92. 

of  Increase 

Indian 

2,300,000 

4,000,000 

74  per  cent. 

Caylon 

1,460,000 

3,000,6)00  114  per  cent. 

China 

29  300,000 

29,500,000  2-3  per  cent. 

33,000,000 

36,500,000 

The  very  large 

substitution  of  Indian 

and  Ceylon 

teas  for  those  of  China  in  ihe  London  export  figures, 
shown  above,  is  the  subject  of  congratulation,  as 
showing  that  a long  continued  low  range  of  prices 
is  not  altogether  without  its  advantage  in  promoting 
an  increased  use  of  our  teas. 

GENEBAI  COMMITTEE. 

The  members  of  the  General  Committee,  as  usual,  of- 
fer themselves  for  re-election.—  H.  and  C.  Mail,  Aug.  12. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  TEA  IN  THE 
WYNAAD,  AND  CINCHONA  PROSPECTS. 

The  twelfth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Went- 
worth Gold  MiniDg  and  Indian  Estates  Company, 
Limited,  was  held  cn  the  21st  July,  at  the  offices,  34, 
Nicholas-lane  Lcmbard-street,  under  the  presideucy  ot 
Mr.  Robert  Ewing. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meet- 
ing, and  the  directors’  report  was  taken  as  read. 

The  Chairman  said  : — Gentlemen,  there  is  very  little 
more  to  say  beyond  that  stated  in  the  report.  We 
resolved  to  hold  the  meeting  here  as  only  a small 
number  of  shareholders  attended  on  the  last  occasion, 
and  because  we  wished  to  curtail  expenses  in  every 
possible  way.  This  course,  I think,  will  meet  with 
your  approval.  As  I said,  there  is  little  to  add  beyond 
what  is  stated  in  the  report  and  what  was  said  at  the 
meeting  last  year.  We  have  continued  to  carry  out 
the  same  policy  of  nursing  tho  estates  during  the 
present  time  of  depression  in  the  bark  market. 
Notwithstanding  the  expectations  which  had  been 
formed  very  generally  in  the  trade  that  bark  and 
quinine  would  improve,  the  reverse,  unfortunately, 
had  been  the  case  during  tho  p»Bt  year.  We 


intend  to  pursue  the  same  policy ; but  we 
shall  be  taking  rather  more  bark  than  we 
did  before,  for  the  benefit  of  the  trees.  The  policy 
ot  the  Board,  I think,  is  expressed  iu  the  manager’s 
report,  from  which  I will  read  the  fo  lowing  passage:  — 
“ My  endeavour  since  I have  been  in  charge  of  these 
estates  basbeen  to  keep  tbe  coffee  aud  cinchoi  a in  good 
order,  to  get  what  was  possible  out  of  tbe  former,  and 
to  have  the  latter  readj  for  aDv  improvement  in  price 
that  may  take  place.”  We  shall  probably  take  larger 
supplies  of  bark  from  the  estates,  because  we  wish  to 
shave  some  of  our  trees  so  as  to  get  renewed  bark.  Our 
estates,  according  to  the  Manager’s  report  and  the 
reports  of  the  agents  on  the  coast,  who  visit  the  gardens 
periodically,  are  iu  excellent  order.  We  can  get  large 
and  regular  supplies  of  bark  at  any  time  we  want  them, 
and  in  this  next  year  we  hope  the  result  of  the  work- 
ing will  go  still  further  towards  meeting  the  whole  of 
cur  expenses  than  has  been  the  case  in  tbe  past  year, 
which  showaaD  improvement  over  the  previous  one.  Tea, 
app  arently,  is  a success  in  the  Wynnad,  tbe  soil  appears 
to  be  admirably  6uited  for  it,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
ge  neral  feeling  amongst  the  planters  there  that  iu  the 
future — perhaps  not  in  the  immediate  future,  but 
before  very  long — at  considerable  aiea  of  land  will  be 
opened  out  for  this  purpose.  We  think  we  are  doing 
right  m preparing  our  estates  to  be  in  a position  to 
take  advantage  of  any  demand  for  tea  plantations 
that  may  take  place,  should  we  wish  to  dispose  of 
the  estates  in  the  future,  by  making  them  in  this 
way  more  valuable,  cr  to  take  advantage  of  tbe  good 
returns  that  we  hope  will  come  from  tea  should  we 
cootinue  to  work  them  ourselves.  We  have  kept  the 
expenses  down  to  as  low  a point  as  possiole.  We 
cannot,  however,  let  our  estates  go  back — we  must 
keep  them  up;  and  I think  this  has  been  done.  The 
London  expenses  I need  not  refer  to  at  all.  I think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  have  kept  them  down 
to  a very  low  figure.  Tbe  debit  balance  on  this  year’s 
working  is  £879,  which  is  caused  entirely  by  our  not 
taking  so  large  an  amount  of  bark  as  we  might  have 
done  to  cover  the  expenditure.  With  regard  to  the 
calls  in  arrear,  you  will  see  from  the  accounts  that 
a considerable  portion  has  been  recovered  since  the 
date  of  the  balance-sheet,  and  our  solicitors  have  been 
instructed  to  take  such  proceedings  as  they  may  deem 
advisable  to  endeavour  to  recover  what  is  still  out- 
standing. 

Mr.  Todhunter:  Gentlemen,  I am  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  the  confidence  you  have  placed  in  me  in 
re-eleetiDg  me  to  the  directoiate  of  this  Oonqany. 
When  I became  a director,  you  will  recollect,  the 
Company  was  in  a very  bad  position  indeed,  and  I 
think  that,  under  the  circumstance  of  a falling  bark 
market,  which  has  been  the  case  ever  since,  we  have 
done  the  best  that  could  have  been  done  in  tbe  in- 
terests cf  the  shareholde  rs,  I would  like  to  say  now 
that  I think  there  is  a ray  of  hope.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  we  have  got  a fine  cinchona  es'ate,  and  tbe  Ceylou 
statistics  seems  to  show  that  the  production  is  falling 
off  and  that  there  may  be  a time  when  cinchona  will 
again  become  remunerative.  If  that  be  so,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly from  cinchona  alone  be  able  to  derive  a very  fair 
income;  but  I think  that  the  action  which  the  direc- 
tors have  taken  during  the  last  two  years  must  com- 
mend itself  to  the  shareholders— that  is,  in  having 
ascertained  after  a great  deal  of  care  aud  investigation, 
that  a large  arta  of  the  land  we  hold  is  eminently 
adap'edfor  the  cultivation  of  tea,  and  as  we  told  you 
on  the  last  occat-ioD,  we  have  called  up  the  remaimug 
capital  of  tbe  Company  for  the  purpose,  amoDg  others, 
of  extenJiug  the  tea  cultivation.  We  have  commenced 
it,  and  we  have  already,  I think,  planted  something 
like  130  acres — at  all  events,  the  land  is  prepared  for 
a total  cnltivatiou  of  about  130  acres — and  we  think 
that  in  the  course  of  the  text  three  or  four  years  we 
shall  be  able  to  extend  the  cultivation  to  the  extent 
of  about  500  acres.  Of  course,  tea  does  not  come  into 
profit  bearing  for  three  or  four  years,  and  we  must 
wait  for  the  results  of  that  planting  ; but  I do  think 
that,  with  the  experience  of  Ceylon,  where  coffee  is 
going  out  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  going  out  in  the 
Wynaad,  and  where  oinchona  is  being  taken  off  the 
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land  entirely  because  it  docs  not  pay,  there  is  just  a 
ray  of  hope  for  us  in  the  future,  that,  with  a possible 
improvement  in  the  price  of  barb,  and  with  the  pro- 
bable development  of  a tea  estate,  we  may,  in  the 
course  of  a few  years,  be  in  a very  different  position 
to  that  in  which  we  now  are. 

Tfce  Chairman  stated  that  the  bark  was  of  verv 
high  quality,  the  analyses  of  the  Ledgeriana  bark 
averaging  6 per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  quinine. 

Mr,  Tolputt  said  it  would  perhaps  interest  the 
shareholders  to  know  that  an  invention  was  being 
brought  out  which  was  likely  to  revolutionise  the 
cost  of  tea-producing.  It  was  the  invention  of  a 
gentleman  he  knew  very  well,  and  it  would  save  an 
enormeus  amcuut  of  labour  in  plucking. — M.  Times. 


TEA  AND  SOIL  IN  CEYLON. 

^Observer,  Aug.  30th.) 

“ India  and  Ceylon  Teas  and  Prices.”  “ Why 
is  it  that  Ceylon  now  shows  nothing  like  such 
figures  ?” 

Because  Ceylon  soil  is  not  in  it  compared  to 
India  and  the  1 i • tie  that  is  in  it  is  being  pumped 
out  of  it  bv  fine  plucking. 

AN  OLD  COFFEE  STUMP. 

[People  would  pay  more  respect  to  the  ex 
cathedra  utterances  of  this  correspondent,  but  for 
the  fact  that  he  accused  Ceylon  planters  of  taking 
too  much  from  the  soil  and  too  little  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  then  failed  to  respond  to  all 
demands  for  explanaton. — Ed.  T.A  ] 


NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

The  Customs  Revenue  on  Tea. — The  report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Customs  for  the 
financial  year  ending  in  March  last,  will  be  pleasant 
reading  for  Ceylon  planters,  as  it  shows  the  remark- 
able advance  in  the  popularity  of  Ceylon  tea.  The 
revenue  from  tea  in  1891-92  exceed  that  of  1890-91,  by 
£6,238,  the  gross  amount  being  £3,424,830,  against 
£3,418,592.  But  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  real  in- 
crease in  consumption  is  not  truly  marked  by  the 
small  advance  in  the  revenue.  In  1890-91  the  revenue 
derived  from  tea  was  unduly  swollen  by  about  six 
million  pounds  in  weight  having  been  held 
back  from  clearance  in  the  early  part  of  1890, 
in  anticipation  of  a reduction  of  duty.  Mak- 
ing due  allowance  for  this  circumstance  the 
real  increase  in  the  consumption  of  tea  during 
the  past  year  appears  as  about  equal  to  S, 813.000 
pounds.  The  chief  feature  of  the  year  just  expired 
is  that  Indian  tea  has  decreased  somewhat  in  popular 
use,  while  the  demand  for  Ceylon  tea  has  enor- 
mously increased.  While  Indian  tea  has  fallen  in 
public  use  by  about  three  million  pounds  in  1891, 
the  consumption  of  Ceylon  tea  has  increased  by  no 
less  than  16,700,000  lb,  or  over  48  x>er  cent.  This 
is  properly  described  in  the  report  as  “ a most 
astonishing  advance  for  a single  year.”  Yet  it  was 
surpassed  in  1888,  when  the  consumption  of  Ceylon 
tea  rose  to  18J  million  pounds  from  less  than  10 
millions  in  the  previous  year,  the  rise  being  almo- 1 
100  per  cent.  In  1891,  for  the  first  time,  the  use 
of  Ceylon  tea  has  exceeded  that  of  China  tea,  which 
ha3  now  sunk  to  less  than  one  quarter  of  our  total 
consumption. 

Coffee  and  Cocoa.— The  consumption  of  coffee 
is  still  declining,  the  gross  revenue  from  it 
having  fallen  from  £1S1,900  in  the  year  1890  91 
to  £181.287  in  the  last  financial  year.  But  if, 
coffee  is  1 ising  ground  in  the  public  estimation,  cocoa 
is  rapidly  gaining  in  popular  favour.  There  was  an 
increase  of  nearly  £u,00C  in  the  revenue  from  it  during 
the  year  under  review.  Its  consumption  has  increased 
34  per  cent  within  the  last  five  years.  The  quantity 
of  foreign  chicory  consumed,  given  as  92,813  cwt. 
shows  a decrease  of  3T  per  cent. 


Japan  Tea. — Official  reports  show  that  the  quantity 
of  tea  exported  last  year  from  Tokio  (Japan)  was 
30,644,396  lb.,  or  3,182,174  lb.  in  excess  of  that  in  the 
previous  year.  According  to  an  analysis  of  the  export, 
the  distribution  of  the  tea  was  as  follows : — Canada 
10,846,075  lb.,  Chicago  7,606,474  lb.,  New  York 
6,807,832  lb.,  California  4,647,629  lb.,  Europe  451,017  lb., 
and  the  balance  for  the  most  part  to  China. 
The  report  says  : — At  one  period  enquiry  at 
Tokio  ran  largely  on  lower-priced  grades,  the 
notion  being  that  such  would  prove  the  more 
lucrative  investment.  The  consequence  was  that  a 
great  quantity  of  hurriedly  prexrared  low-grade  leaf 
was  brought  forward  from  the  country,  and  bought 
uxJ  at  excessive  x3rices-  This  led  to  the  belief, 
on  the  part  of  the  dealers,  that  quantity  was  more 
an  object  than  quality.  The  careful  manipulation 
of  the  leaf,  which,,  was  noticeable  at  first,  dis- 
appeared, and  the  character  of  arrivals  continued 
to  be  unusually  poor.  What  had  at  first  promised  to 
be  a satisfactory  season  thus  proved  to  be  dis- 
appointing. The  prospect  of  large  supplies  induced 
a dexrressed  market  at  the  consuming  centres, 
where  importers  have  found  it  difficult  to  realise 
cost  for  any  teas  deficient  in  quality.  The  demand 
for  better  grades,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  well 
sustained. 

An  Old  Story  Re-told. — In  an  official  report  on 
the  China  tea  trade  the  following  remarks  occur : — - 
“ The  real  mischief  which  is  driving  China  teas  out  of 
the  market  is  the  heavy  local  taxation,  which  makes 
it  impossible  to  compete  with  the  untaxed  produce  of 
India  and  Ceylon.  Duty  and  likin  together  come  to 
about  5 taels  per  picul,  which,  considering  that  the 
average  x>rice  of  Shanghai- bought  teas  is  13  taels  to  14 
taels  per  picul,  represents  a taxation  of  some  36  per 
cent.  On  the  commonest  sorts  it  is  as  much  as  50  per 
cent  of  the  cost.  These  facts  have  been  urged  on  the 
attention  of  the  Chinese  Government  again  and  again, 
but  they  seem  indifferent  to  the  threatened  ruin  of  the 
once  great  national  industry.  At  the  present  moment 
Russia  is  the  best  customer  for  China,  and  if  the 
Russian  taste  were  changing  to  India — which  is 
always  possible — the  China  tea  trade  would  soon 
he  a thing  of  the  past.  It  is  a delusion  to  suppose 
>hat  China  tea  has  deteriorated  ; the  apparent  deterio- 
ration of  late  years  iu  teas  sent  to  England  hasbien 
due  to  the  low  prices  paid  by  English  buyers,  at 
which  they  could  naturally  only  get  inferior  teas. 
Russian  buyers  who  pay  good  prices  get  teas  ol  the 
former  excellence.  If  the  crushing  burden  of  tax- 
ation brought  were  down  to  something  like  what  it 
was  originally  meant  to  be,  viz . 5 per  cent  ad- 
valorem,  instead  of  20  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  as 
it  now  is,  there  would  be  a good  ebanoe  for  China 
teas  yet.  For  the  time  being,  In  lia  and  Ceylon 
teas  are  the  most  popular,  no  doubt,  but  there  is  a 
large  consensus  of  medical  and  expert  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  China  tea  is  more  wholesome, 
and  iu  its  method  of  preparation  freer  of  tannin  and 
other  deleteriius  elements,” 

The  Tea  Trade  uf  Canton. — According  to  the 
report  of  the  British  Consul  at  Canton  the  tea  mer- 
chants have  represented  the  year  as  unsatisfactory 
alike  to  foreigners  and  natives.  One  of  them,  to 
whom  the  Consul  is  indebted  for  information 
on  the  subject,  sta’es  that  “congous  were  in 
small  supply,  but  6old  in  London  at  lower  rates 
than  nave  ever  been  ki  own  previously.”  He 
adds:  “ Scented  capers  have  been  in  over-supply,  and 

the  exports  by  the  tnd  ot  the  season  reached  a figure 
much  in  excess  of  the  most  lit  eral  estimates  previously 
formrd.  This  was  brought  about  partly  by  a large  in- 
cr  are  of  the  supplies  of  the  lower  grades,  cau-ed  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  addi'ioa  to  them  of  leaf  from 
iuferior  districts,  partly  by  the  natives  shipping  on 
their  own  acoouut  to  an  unusually  large  extent,  and 
partly  by  a reduction  in  the  duty  on  tea  passed  tbrongh 
the  native  customs.  The  consequence  has  been  a most 
depreseed  market  in  Lmdon,  where  teas  ore  now  selling 
at  2|  1 to  3d  under  rates  ruling  at  this  time  last  year  ” As 
the  demand  for  Canton  tea  d miu'shes  with  foreigners 
it  inoreases  with  Chinese.  Among  tliu  latter,  S.uchong 
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has  come  into  favour,  and  is  now  packed  in  paper 
parcels  and  sent  to  all  places  «hi  re  there  are  cnlonu  s 
ol  Chinese.  The  Parsees  also  do  a considerah'e  trade 
in  Taisham  Congou,  which  they  txpirt  to  B tnbay. 
In  June,  last  ytar,  the  H'  ppo  ma  le  an  arrang  . eut 
with  the  native  tea  merchants  by  which  all  tea  ex- 
ported by  junk  was  allowed  to  pass  on  payment  of 
a duty  much  belnw  that  levied  by  the  imperial  mar- 
time  customs.  This  irregularity  lasted  to  the  end  of 
the  spasou.  It  enabled  the  foreign  buver  to  get  his 
tea  cheaper,  and  it  saved  him  the  Ireisrht  by  river 
steamer.  Thus  an  increased  harness  was  brought 
about,  but  the  result  has  tetn  productive  of  harm  to 
both  natives  and  foreigners,  as  the  small  reduction 
in  cost  in  no  way  met.  the  severe  fall  in  values  in 
London  brought  about  by  ari  incr-aBe  of  supplies  and  a 
diminution  of  courumption.— H.  and  C.  Mail,  Aug.  19tb. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

In  a late  bulletin  from  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  California,  Professor  Hilgard  records  some 
investigations  made  011  prunes,  apricots  and  peaches 
with  a view  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  pits  to 
flesh,  juice  to  flesh  and  sugar  contents  of  the  juice, 
and  the  flesh  of  different  varieties.  In  regard  to  the 
nutritive  value  of  certain  fruits  it  has  been  stated  in 
former  bulletins  that  the  orange  in  California  rated 
the  highest,  but  these  researches  give  the  apricot  an 
equal  rank,  while  the  prune  follows  next  with  grapes, 
bananas,  apples  and  pears  succeeding  each  other 
probably  in  the  order  named.  Grapes  stand  first 
among  the  fruits  in  the  quantity  of  mineral  matter 
they  take  from  the  soil.  The  apricot,  taken  accord- 
ing to  weight,  holds  the  second  place  in  this  respect 
while  the  prune  and  the  orange  come  third. — Garden 
and  Forest. 

The  last  number  of  Forest  Leans  contains  an 
interesting  illustration,  entitled,  “ A Historic  Tree 
in  Transit,”  and  it  represents  a tree,  seventy  feet 
long  and  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter,  placed  on  a 
platform  and  moved  along  on  rollers  by  block  and 
tackle.  The  tree  itself  has  a historic  value,  as  it 
is  an  offshoot  of  the  great  Penn  Treaty  Elm  which 
stood  in  Philadelphia.  This  tree  measured  twenty- 
four  feet  around  the  base,  and  one  branch  of  it 
was  one  hundered  and  fifty  feet  long.  It  blew 
down  in  1810,  and  a shoot  which  came  up  from  the 
roots  of  the  old  tree  was  carried  to  the  Oliver  es- 
tate at  Bay  Ridge,  New  York,  where  it  has  stood 
for  more  than  fifty  years.  This  is  the  tree  which  was 
removed  from  there  to  the  grounds  of  General  Paul 
A.  Oliver  of  Forest  Roads,  Oliver’s  Mills,  Pa.,  whose 
ancestors  owned  the  ground  on  the  Del  a war  a where 
the  Treaty  Elm  stood.  It  was  a bold  undertaking 
to  move  so  large  a tree  for  175  miles,  especially 
since  it  had  to  be  moved  by  horse  and  hand-power 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  route.  General 
Oliver  wrote  on  the  20th  of  June  that  the  tree  seems 
to  be  growing  well  and  promises  to  thrive  in  its 
new  home  on  the  mountain-side  as  well  as  it  did  by 
New  York  Bay. — Ibid. 

'•  The  Silver  Wattle  ” is  thus  noticed  iu 
Garden  and  Forest  : — 

A charming  coloured  plate  of  acacia  dealbata  gives 
special  interest  and  distinction  to  the  first  number  of 
the  forty-second  volume  of  the  The  Garden , issued  on 
the  2nd  of  July.  This  is  the  Silver  Wattle  of  eastern 
Australia,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  brought 
from  Australia.  It  is  now  a well-known  plant  in  all 
semi-tropical  countries,  forming,  where  the  soil  suits 
it,  handsome  specimens  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  high,  , 
and  in  spring  flowering  most  abundantly.  It  is  largely  | 
grown  in  southern  France,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cannes,  and  a considerable  industry  is 
founded  on  the  sale  of  its  fragrant  flowers,  which  are 
shipped  to  the  Paris  9.nd  London  markets  in  large  1 
quantities.  In  California,  too,  it  has  been  largely  [ 

lanted,  and  is  one  of  the  best  Australian  plants  which 

ave  as  yet  been  tried  in  that  state,  although  appa-  ! 
rently  capricious  about  soil  and  location.  At  Cannes,  1 
for  example,  it  is  perfectly  at  home,  while  at  Nice,  a , 
few  miles  distant,  and  in  several  other  towns  on  the 


Riviera,  it  refuses  to  grow,  owing,  probably,  to  the 
presence  of  lime  in  the  soil,  which  is  distasteful  to 
many  Australian  plants.  A line  a yard  wide,  it  has 
been  said,  may  be  drawn  between  Nice  and  Cannes  to 
mark  the  boundary  of  the  territories  in  which  this 
tree  will  and  will  not  grow.  In  its  native  country  it 
selects  swamps  and  low  ground,  where  it  sometimes 
attains  a height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

Steady  Progrebs  of  Orange  Culture At 

DeLand  Mr.  J B.  Stetson,  the  Philadelphia 
millionaire,  who  has  a princely  winter  residerce 
ill  le,  is  adding  grove  to  grove  uniil  he  owns  400 
acres  At  a central  point,  near  the  railroad,  be 
is  erecting  an  immense  stable  for  his  teams  and 
implements,  and  hard  by  another  building  nearly  aa 
large  for  a packery.  He  has  contracted  with  a 
company  to  erect  water  works  to  irrigate  300  acres, 
and  it  is  among  the  contingencies  that  the  same 
oompany  may  supply  the  town  and  irrigate  many 
other  groves.  A fertilizer  factory  has  a contract  to 
furnish  him  with  400  tons  of  fertiliz  ■ r per  year,  which 
will  cost  him  about  $14,000.  Just  betore  going 
north  he  told  a friend  that  the  groves  he  has  gotten 
into  good  condition  are  the  best  paying  properties  he 
owns  — Farmer  and  Fruit-grower, 

Tea  Machinery  for  the  World’s  Fair. — 

The  Indian  Agriculturist  of  July  ‘2nd  says:  — 

Irrespective  of  the  probability  of  securing  new 
markets  for  Indian  Tea  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition, 
the  representative  of  the  Tea  Association  should  he 
furnished  with  working  models  of  the  latest  machi- 
nery in  use  on  our  plantations ; for,  admirable  as  they 
are  in  their  way,  they'  are  still  capable  of  improve- 
ment, and  the  well-known  inventive  genius  of  the 
Americans  may  suggest  such  alterations  as  would  bring 
our  rolling  machinery  as  near  to  perfection  as  it  is 
possible  to  attain.  Were  a plucking  machine  in- 
vented, the  cost  of  production  would  be  lowered  some 
25  per  cent  at  least,  and  though  one  adapted  to 
dealing  with  teelah  lands  appears  to  be  unattainable, 
it  seems  to  us  there  should  be  no  insurmountable 
difficulty  in  elaborating  one  that  could  deal  with 
plantations  established  on  the  flat  bheel  land.  The 
late  Mr.  Burland,  of  the  East  India  Tea  Company', 
actually  did  construct  a rough  model,  but  the  expense 
of  patenting  his  invention  deterred  him  from  pro- 
ceeding with  the  matter,  and,  moreover,  he  died  be- 
fore the  era  of  bheel  planting  had  been  inaugurated. 
The  contrivance  consisted  of  a blade  similar  to  the 
common  reaping  machine,  bent  in  the  form  of  an 
arch,  and  about  four  inches  board,  including  the  teeth, 
the  cut  leaves  falling  into  a receptacle  made  of  pump 
leather  resembling  a bamboo  clwor/f/a , with  a quarter 
of  its  side  cut  out,  which  was  attached  to,  and  level 
with,  the  base  of  the  cutter ; this  arch  embraced 
au  ordinary  tea  bush  pretty  low  down,  and  rested 
011  a wheel  on  either  side,  buckets  being  hung  at 
the  ends  of  this  leather  chconga  to  receive  the  leaf, 
as  it  fell  down  under  pressure  of  the  increasing 
mass  above.  Now,  all  who  have  seen  trim  box  hedges 
in  England  will  understand  that  the  success  of  some 
such  tea  reaper  will  depend  upon  very  careful  pruning 
at  the  outset,  so  as  to  secure  a uniform  plucking 
surface,  and  to  this  the  trained  gardeners  that  have 
been  imported  of  late  years,  should  devote  their 
attention.  Of  course,  there  are  difficulties  in  getting 
a machine  to  fulfil  all  the  requirements  obtained  by 
hand  picking,  and  the  erratic  growth  of  the  shoots 
presents  an  additional  obstacle,  while  the  reaper 
could  not  deal  with  such  sprouts  as  lie  beneath  its 
range  of  action,  and  it  might  be  necessary  for  the 
ordinary  pluckers,  to  follow  the  machine,  for  glean- 
ing. These  obstacles,  however,  may  well  be  left  to 
those  who  have  given  us  the  sewing  machine  and 
all  those  manifold  labour-saving  agricultural  and 
other  machines  and  appliances ; and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  some  good  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  result,  if  what  is  needed  were  intelligibly  placed 
before  machinists  by  a practical  planter. 

The  writer  seems  to  be  unaware  of  th  2 existence 
of  the  tea  leafpluuker  recently  advertised. 
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THE  PLANTING  INDUSTRIES  OE  UVA. 

Now  that,  at  length,  the  period  is  approach- 
ing when  long-isolated  Uva  will  be  connected 
with  Colombo  harbour  and  all  between  by  a 
railway  line  across  the  dividing  mountain 
system,  it  is  interesting  to  note  what  the 
Civil  Servant  in  charge  of  the  Province  thinks 
and  says  of  the  position  of  the  main  enter- 
prises and  industries  which  are  relied  on  to 
yield  the  larger  portion  of  the  goods  traffic  of 
the  line.  Agitation  for  the  extension  of  rail- 
way facilities  to  Uva  was  commenced  when 
coffee  flourished  specially  in  the  Principality 
and  the  large  crops  of  fine  quality  berry 
harvested  had  to  contend  with  most  serious 
difficulties  of  transit.  Before  success  was 
achieved  the  glory  and  the  importance  of  coffee 
even  in  Uva  had  largely  departed  and  the 
railway  was  more  urgently  than  ever  required 
to  enable  the  planters  by  means  of  tea  to 
retrieve  tbe  ruin  wrought  by  the  decadence 
of  the  once  famous  Uva  coffee.  It  still  lingers 
in  haunts  where  it  was  once  supreme,  but 
here  as  in  other  portions  of  the  island  tea  is 
now  king.  Mr.  Fisher,  in  his  administration 
report  for  1891,  wrote : — 

Coffee.—  Although  the  area  under  coffee  has  been 
considerably  reduced,  Uva  will  still  continue  to  be 
a comparatively  large  coffee-producing  district  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  remaining  estates  are, 
for  the  most  part,  valuable  properties,  highly  culti- 
vated, and  yielding  good  returns,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  they  will  materially  deteriorate 
so  long  as  high  cultivation  is  kept  up.  The  acreage 
of  plantation  coffee  is  now  approximately  19,630  or 
3,760  acres  less  than  the  estimated  extent  under 
cultivation  in  1890.  This  shows  a serious  falling  off, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  land  which 
has  gone  out  of  coffee  has  been  planted  up  with  tea, 
and  will  still  continue  to  be  productive  in  some  shape. 
The  native  coffee  is  all  grown  in  small  gardens, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  accurate  statistical 
information  in  respect  to  them,  but  the  aggregate 
acreage  and  yield  is  very  considerable,  and  I am 
in  hopes  that  the  area  under  cultivation  will  be  ex- 
tended. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Liberian 
variety  of  coffee  has  not  become  more  popular  with 
the  natives,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  thrive  better 
in  the  village  gardens  than  in  more  exposed  situa- 
tions. It  is  reported  to  be  doing  remarkably  well, 
under  partial  shade,  in  the  Monaragala  District, 
and  is  said  to  be  giving  handsome  returns. 

Tea. — The  planting  of  tea  has  extended  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity,  the  acreage  under  cultivation 
having  risen  from  9,868  in  1888  to  22,757  acres  in 
1891,  while  the  production  of  manufactured  leaf  has 
reached  5,000,000  pounds  showing  an  increase  of 
2,000,000  pounds  on  the  previous  year’s  out-turn.  Nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  this  rate  of  increase  will  be 
maintained  for  some  years,  as  much  new  land  is 
being  brought  under  cultivation,  and  a good  deal  of 
the  tea  already  planted  is  still  immature.  Some  of 
the  best  yielding  tea  has  been  grown  on  patana  land, 
but  it  is  feared  that  tea  so  grown  is  wanting  in 
flavour,  and  it  does  not  apparently  command  so  high 
a price  as  the  produce  of  old  forest  land.  The  average 
price  realised  throughout  the  year  was  fair.  Some 
apprehensions  were  felt  about  labour,  but  in  reality 
I believe  the  supply  to  have  been  amply  sufficient, 
and  I see  no  ground  for  expecting  a deficiency  in 
future  years ; for  as  facilities  of  transport  are  im- 
proved, and  outlying  districts  become  more  accessible, 
the  inflow  of  immigrant  labour  will  increase,  and  it 
can  always  be  largely  supplemented  by  local  labour 
drawn  from  the  Sinhalese  villages.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  I consider  that  the  prospects  of  the  tea 
industry  are  very  promising,  and  that  for  the  present 
at  least  the  enterprise  is  being  conducted  on  a firm  basis. 

Cinchona. — I regret  to  say  that  the  planting  of 
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cinchona  has  been  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  up- 
I rooting  of  trees  is  general.  The  acreage  under 
| cultivation  has  been  reduced  in  the  course  of  the 
I year  from  6.439  to  2,831  acres. 

Cacao. — There  has  been  no  extension  of  cultivation, 
but  where  favourably  situated  cacao  has  done  re- 
markably well,  and  has  given  large  returns.  It  is 
probably  the  best  paying  product  grown  by  Europeans, 
and  I should  much  like  to  see  its  cultivation  attempted 
in  the  low-country  under  shade,  and  with  the  means 
of  irrigation. 

Cakdamoms  continue  to  be  grown  in  small  patches. 

Tobacco  was  tried  on  a considerable  scale,  but  it 
did  not  prove  a financial  success,  and  the  repeated 
failure  of  experiments  in  all  parts  of  the  country  will 
probably  prevent  any  more  capital  being  invested  in 
this  product. 

What  Mr.  Fisher  writes  about  labour  reminds 
us  that  one  great  purpose  for  which  the  rail- 
way was  always  demanded  was  to  place  Uva 
more  on  a level  with  other  planting  districts  in 
regard  to  supplies  of  Tamil  labour.  This  will 
now  be  the  case. 


THE  “URET”  (GRUB)  PEST  IN  COFFEE, 
TEA,  CINCHONA,  SUGARCANE  AND 
TOBACCO  IN  JAVA. 

( Translated  from  the  “ Iitdiache  Mercuur"  of  Unci  July 
by  Mr.  John  Dent  Youny.) 

I. 

There  are  certainly  few  planters  in  Java  who  have 
not  already  and  frequently  become  acquainted  in  a very 
disagreeable  manner  with  the  larva  of  a beetle,  which 
is  spread  all  over  Java,  and  wbio  h bears  different 
names  in  different  residencies,  such  as  urets,  uler 
bumi,  wawataD,  eogkook,  &c. 

The  coffee  planter  sees  bis  trees  suddenly  become 
leafless,  and  many  branches  dying  off  with  such  a 
a check  that  it  takes  them  fully  four  years  to reoover 
and  bear  fruit,  according  to  the  opinion  of  planters 
in  Ceylon  and  British  India.  On  examination  it  is 
generally  discovered  that  the  grub — oerefc  [or  in 

English  spelling  *‘uret”lis  the  origin  of  the  evi1. 

The  tea  planter  sees  his  bushes  fading  away,  together 
with  their  fine  young  shoots,  and  thus  his  tea — and  on 
examining  the  roots  of  the  bushes  be  fiads  oerets 
[grubs]. 

The  cinchona  planter  sees  th  i green  covering  of  the 
leaves  of  his  trees,  whiih  iudioated  a strung  elabora- 
tion, transformed  into  reddish  nearly  withered  leaves 
whicb  furnish  but  small  hope  of  a rich  formation 
of  elkaloids  Here  also  he  fiads  tbe  roots  attaoked  by  the 
grub. 

The  sugar  planter  deplores  no  less  the  loss  of  his 
oane,  which  turns  yellow  and  perishes  iu  the  end, 
leaving  him  lamentably  short  ol  bis  estimated  orop. 
In  this  as  well  is  the  grub  the  guilty  cause;  and  starting 
with  the  idea  that  weakened  plants  are  more  liableto 
the  attacks  of  a prevailing  disease  than  those  in  a 
healthy  state,  we  are  led  to  inquire  if  the  grub  does 
not,  to  an  important  extent,  contribute  to  tbe  spread 
of  leaf-disease  in  the  coffee  tree  and  of  the  sereh  in 
tbe  sugarcane 

In  1890  when  travelling  in  the  principalities  of 
Jokjokarta  and  Soerakarta  (Vorstenlandeu)  I heard 
nothing  but  lamentaton  over  the  ravages  of  the  grub 
and  leaf -disease.  Several  years  previously  many  coffee 
plantations  had  been  totally  destroyed,  t he  trees  having 
died  off. 

About  the  same  time  when  travelling  through  Deli 
and  the  high  lands  of  Serdaug,  I was  told  by  a super- 
intendent that  a great  number  of  his  tobaoco  plants 
hnd  died.  On  reaching  the  estate  I found  the  soil 
infested  with  the  grub.  And  what  up  to  the  present 
time  has  been  done  to  combat  this  pest  ? 

ALempts  have  been  mad6  to  searoh  for,  collect 
aud  burn  tho  inseots  on  the  ground  and  likewise  to 
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catch  the  flying  beetles  during  the  night,*  the  larva 
being  produced  by  them.  When  seeking  and  destroy- 
ing seemed  to  be  hopeless  work  by  reason  of  the 
enormous  numbers,  chemical  means  were  employed  to 
get  rid  of  these  destructive  insects — suoh  aa  unsiaked 
lime,  petroleum,  oarbolic-aoid,  &c.  And  a sugar  planter 
in  the  east  of  Java  informed  me  that  gas  water  from 
the  gas  works  in  Soerabaya  had  been  made  nee  of  for  the 
same  purpose.  But  the  destruction  of  ever  so  many 
thousands  of  the  insects  by  such  means  as  above 
mentioned  oould  have  no  appreciable  effect  on  the 
myriads  of  myriads  which  are  yearly  produced  from 
the  eggs  of  the  beetles. 

In  the  number  of  the  6th  February  last  of 
this  journal,  in  the  yearly  report  of  the  cultivation  at 
Goenoeng  Sarie,  I met  with  the  following  statement : — 
“ The  damage  done  by  this  long  prevailing  drought 
oonsists  chiefly  iu  the  development  of  the  green  and 
white  bug  together  with  the  oeler  boemie” — or  earth- 
worm (tbe  grub).  “ As  this  last  named  pest  was 
discovered  soon  after  its  first  appearance,  its  destruc- 
tive effects  were  much  diminished,  as,  in  the  absence 
of  very  urgent  works  in  tbe  establishment,  a large 
force  of  labor  was  available  for  the  search  after  the 
gruband  itsdestruction,  and  about  320,000  of  the  insects 
were  caught  and  burnt.” 

The  earth-worm  here  alluded  to  is  the  “ uret”  [or 
according  to  tbe  Dutch  power  of  the  letters  oeret]  of 
greater  or  smaller  sizs,  according  t>  the  dimensions  of 
the  beetle  that  produces  it.  The  ooconut  beetle  pro- 
duces larva  of  great  size. 

No.  1. 


Sinoe  the  gru'o  is  found  in  high  and  moist  districts — 
aa  well  as  in  the  low  and  dry  localities  where  cane 
fields  are  situated,  I am  of  opinion  that  it  is  an  error 
to  assume  that  the  long  continued  drought”  above- 
mentioned  has  any  connection  with  the  appearance  of 
the  pests  in  question.  Tho  eggB  deposited  by  the 
beetles  may  have  been  in  the  ground  for  a couple  of 
years.  Not  alone  in  India,  but  equally  in  Europe  is 

this  same  larva  the  terror  of  cultivators. 

•I  think  Mr.  Geo.  Wall  advocated  the  catching 
of  the  beetles  during  the  night,  with  the  help  of  large 
sheets  and  toiclies.  Tho  total  destruction  of  the 
coffee  estates  in  aud  near  Bambarabotuwa,  Sahara- 
gamuwa,  was  caused  by  the  grub  ; and  it  was  said  that 
fully  75  per  cent  of  the  coffee  plants  put  rut  in  Ma<- 
keliya  were  killed  in  like  manner,  but  there  tho 
supplies  succeeded. — Note  by  the  translator. 


Moc6ieur  Grandeau,  the  well-known  authority  on 
agriculture,  declares  that  the  damage  done  by  this 
insect  to  the  cultivators  of  France  amounts  to  the 
sum  of  300  millions  of  francs  [£12,000,000  English 
money].  For  a series  of  years  the  savants  of  Franoe 
have  been  striving  to  find  a remedy  against  this  pest, 
but  all  their  efforts  have  hitherto  seemed  in  vain. 

Monsieur  Vivien,  chemist  at  St.  QuentiD,  suggested 
the  idea  in  1889  of  instituting  researches  after  some 
means  of  infecting  these  insects  with  a disease. 

II. 

On  the  28th  June  1890,  Monsieur  Le  Moult  discovered 
in  a field  in  the  departement  de  l’Orne  a quantity  of 
larva  covered  with  a white  blight  or  mildew.  At  the 
recommendation  of  Monsieur  Vivien,  Monsieur  Le 
Moult  sent  the  larva  he  had  found  covered  with  the 
blight  to  Monsieur  Girard,  professor  of  a school  of 
agriculture.  In  December  following  Monsieur  Le 
Moult  requested  Monsieur  Prillieux — the  Iuspector- 
General  of  Agricultural  Instruction  and  Director  of  the 
Phyto-pathological  Laboratory — as  well  aa  Monsieur 
Delacroix  in  their  turn  to  help  forward  his  researches. 
The  result  was  that  the  blight  champignon,  named 
Botrytis  Tenella,  was  found  to  infect  and  destroy 
healthy  Iarvre  and  beetles,  whilst  it  was  innocuous  to 
plants  and  other  animals. 

Messieurs  Fribourg  and  Hesse  of  24,  Rue  aes  Ecoles, 
Paris,  in  their  laboratory  connected  with  the  institution 
of  Dr.  Pasteur,  have  subsequently  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  artificial  propagation  of  this  cham- 
pignon parasite.  Its  cultivation  has  been  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  care  by  bacteriologists  of  experience 
and  repute. 

Experiments  on  a large  sca'e  were  immediately 
undertaken  both  in  France  and  Germany  in  tbe  open 
air  and  iu  the  agricultural  organs  of  both  countries, 
I see  it  stated  that  larva  iufeoted  with  the  parasite 
Botrytis  Tenella  had  been  buried  tome  centimeters 
in  the  ground  in  several  6pots  in  a field,  and  that  all 
the  healthy  larva  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been 
infected,  diseased  aud  destroyed,  and  that  when 
ploughed  up,  the  entire  field  was  white  with  dead 
larvae  wbioh  were  all  enveloped  in  the  blight  (cham- 
pignon parasite)  which  with  the  help  of  the  wind  and 
other  natural  influences  was  so  distributed  about  the 
adjoining  fields  that  an  entire  district  was  freed 
from  the  terrible  pest. 

The  beetles  as  well  become  infested  and  the  females 
deposit  their  eggs  in  a contaminated  condition.  So 
that  the  evil  is  counteracted  at  their  first  coming 
into  existence. 

Haviog  well  informed  myself  of  all  these  facts,  I 
wrote  to  the  above  geutlemen  Messrs.  J.  Fribourg  and 
Hesse  of  Paris  requesting  them  to  send  me  some  tubes 
of  Botrytis 'lenella,  and  I forwarded  this  means  of 
infection  to  the  Heer  M.  Luder,  chief  manager  of 
the  coffee  and  cinchona  undertaking  Pagilaran— iu 
the  Residency  of  Pekalongan  [on  the  north  coast  of 
middle— Java  J.  D.  Y.]  The  Heer  Luder  carried  on 
experiments  with  great  care  and  patience.  He  wrote 
respecting  them  to  the  director  of  cultivation  at 
Pagilaran  as  follows  : — “ Tbe  experiments  made  with 
the  infected  matter  to  destroy  the  grub  during  the 
mouth  of  April  were  atteuded  with  tavourable  results. 
After  preliminary  trials  iu  earthen  pots,  and  repeated 
careful  microscopic  examinations  which  brought 
nothing  new  to  light,  I at  last  found  indications 
of  the  white  mould  or  blight  to  a remarkable  ex- 
tent. I set  to  work  immediately,  to  endeavour 
to  cultivate  the  pure  para'ite — and  had  the  satis- 
faction to  see  this  effort  succeed.  As  far  as  I 
could  follow  the  prooese,  the  specimens  which  became 
covered  with  the  blight  were  infected  not  by  the 
poisonous  matter  directly,  but  by  the  diseased  insects 
in  a secondary  manner.  I continued  the  trials  and 
am  now  engaged  in  cultivating  the  pure  parasite 
directly  and  indirectly,  viz.,  from  the  deceased  grubs, 
and  from  tbe  remains  of  the  poisoned  matter,  which 
I preserved  for  the  purpose  I have  not  yet  begun 
to  apply  the  system  in  the  open  ground  as  I am 
desirous  first  to  ascertain  how  the  process  developes 
itself  iu  the  earthen  pots.  I shall  however  soon 
extend  my  researches  to  the  open  ground  when  I 
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shall  have  a sufficient-  supply  of  material.  I will  not 
fail  to  return  to  these  questions.” 

The  lnrvse  as  well  as  the  beetles  meet  one  another 
constantly  by  their  incessant  burrowing  in  the  earth, 
and  thus  communioate  the  iufeotion. 

A plantation  strewed  with  diseased  larva  and  beetles 
thus  becomes  in  a short  time  thoroughly  infected, 
whilst  the  wind  and  ether  natural  helps  tend  to  dis- 
seminate and  multiply  seeds  of  the  blight,  and  newly 
formed  or  freshly  arrived  beetles  on  all  sides  either 
infect  others  or  are  infected.  The  poisonous  blight  is 
thus  newly  produced. 

As  a tube  of  Botrytis  Tenella  is  brought  into  the 
market  by  Messieurs  J.  Fribourg  and  Hesse  for  six 
franos,  an  entire  estate  could  be  infected  at  the  cost 
of  three  guilders,  provided  the  bacteria  in  the  tube 
should  fortunately  retain  full  germinating  powers. 

The  mannerin  which  the  effeot  is  carried  out,  I hope 
to  make  clear  in  the  following  remnrks. 

III. 

The  annexed  representation,  fig.  2,  gives  a micro- 
scopic appearance  of  the  spores  of  the  blight  plant 
Botrytis  Tenella. 


A hundred  of  tho  grubs  are  laid  close  together  on  a 
flat  earthen  dish  covered  with  damp  earth  or  sand. 

They  are  then  sprinkled  one  by  one  with  these  spores 
and  the  dish  is  covered  with  a plank  on  which  there 
is  damp  moss.  After  about  six  honrs  the  grubs  be- 
come infected — they  are  then  buried  in  a flower 
pot,  and  in  about  15  days  they  will  all  be  found  dead, 
they  will  then  present  an  appenranoe  as  Bhown  in  fig,  3, 
and  will  have  assumed  a light  rose  color. 


In  abont  a month  after  they  present  on  outward 
appearance  like  tho  fig.  below,  4. 


Fig.  4. 


Fourteen  days  later  on  they  take  the  form  shown 
by  figure  5. 


Fig,  5. 


It  can  be  easily  conceived  that  the  grubs  (oerets) 
thus  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  poisoned  spores— from 
which  tbe  blight  plant  itself  derives  its  origiD,  the 
poison  being  buried  right  and  left  near  the  trees, 
cause  the  remaining  still  healthy  grubs  and  beetles, 
which  burrow  in  tbe  ground,  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  infected  remains  of  others,  beoome  diseased 
aDd  die,  and  help  to  renew  new  tbe  infecting  poison, 
and  to  spread  the  deadly  disease  more  and  more  in 
all  directions. 

It  should  moreover  be  remembered  that  besides  the 
wind  and  the  rain  the  digging  up  or  ploughing  of  the 
foil  is  naturally  a great  help  in  disseminating  the 
poisoning  blight  plant. 

When  100  grubs  can  be  successfully  infected  with  a 
tube  of  Botrytis  Tenella — 95  of  them  are  buried  in 
the  soil  about  a foot  deep.  The  remaining  five  infeoted 
insects  are  placed  with  some  hundreds  of  healthy 
specimens  in  close  contaot  in  an  earthen  pot — the 
rewly  infected  insects  are  buried  in  the  soil,  retain- 
ing some  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
tho  infection  to  others— which  in  their  turn  are  to  be 
put  out  into  the  ground. 

The  infection  germs  can  be  cultivated  in  other  ways 
namely  by  strewing  the  Botrytis  Tenella  on  boiled  po- 
tatoes mixed  with  glycerine.  This  preparation  should 
be  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  ground.  The  grubs 
and  beetles  which  come  into  contact  with  it  will 
become  infected. 

As  all  experiments  are  subject  to  failure  I cannot 
sufficiently  urge  on  the  planters  the  necessity  for  perse- 
verance, and  for  their  not  giving  up  the  efforts  in 
consequence  of  failure  at  first. 

What  has  succeeded  at  Pagilaran  may  well  be 
brought  to  pass  elsewhere. 

Since  the  Academie  des  Soiences  nt  Paris  has  in- 
terested itself  in  the  matter,  and  as  the  German 
Agricultural  Journals  have  declared  that  on  ploughing 
an  infected  field  the  grubs  (arete)  were  found  dead  in 
thousands,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  matter  science 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  praotice. 

I oould  here  produce  a translation  of  letters  by 
way  of  attestation  to  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject, for  example  : — 

From  Monsieur  de  Bassoreille  dated  21st  Sept.  1891, 

From  the  same,  Bellevue,  15th  Jan.  1892. 

From  Monsieur  Devanse,  dated  La  Bozoche,  19th 
Nov.  1891. 

From  Monsieur  Tribondeau  eli've  diplome  of  Grand- 
Jonau,  dated  13th  Nov;  1891. 

To  infect  the  beetles,  they  are  put  into  a box  in 
which  air,  holes  are  pieroed  and  powdered  with  the. 

Botrytis  Tenella, 

At  the  expiration  of  10  days  the  blight  begins  to. 
show,  and  they  assume  an  appearance  like  that  shown 
iu  the  figure  6.  Buried  in  tl»e  ground  they  help  to 
a disseminate  tbe  poison, 
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It  is  an  undoubted  fact  tbat  the  arets  are  the 
origin  of  an  enormous  extent  of  damage  in  the 
Government  coffee  plantation.  Consequent  on  bad  up- 
keep, nothing  has  been  done  to  cause  the  destruction 
of  this  insect.  In  1881  a Controler  in  the  public 
sorvioe  informed  mo  that  in  the  eastern  < xtre- 
mity  of  Java,  a vast  extent  of  coffee  plantations 
had  been  “ written  off,”  in  consequence  of  the  injury 
caueed  by  these  larvss.  In  ihe  residencies  of Pekoiongan, 
Tegal  and  Cheribon  I could  point  out  a great  Dumber 
ot  such  abandoned  coffee  plantations.  Are  the  Govern- 
ment ooffee  harvests  not  greatly  diminished  ? 

Seeing  that  the  Acadecnie  des  Sciences  of  Taris  has 
attracted  attention  to  the  damage  caused  to  agriculture 
by  this  insect,  and  that  numerous  f .reigu  agricultural 
periodicals  have  for  some  time  past  been  publishing 
articles  devoted  to  this  subjict,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  rulers  of  Java  will  invito  the  Director  of 
the  Experimental  Garden  and  Laboratory  at  Buitenzorg 
to  institute  an  elaborate  research  into  the  nature  ot 
the  Botrytis  Tentlla.  and  its  properties. 

Should  the  proposed  remedy  be  found  effective  it 
becomes  not  only  the  interest  of  the  governing  powers 
to  have  the  whole  question  thoroughly  examined, 
but  by  acting  with  promptitude  in  tha  matter  muoh 
good  may  be  done  to  Indian  cultivation. 

The  Hague,  June  1892.  (Signed)  H.  J.  PniNS. 

[The  exemption  in  Ceylon  of  tea  from  attacks  of 
grubs,  so  fatal  in  former  days  to  coffee,  is  remarkable. 
We  have  seen  dense  swarms  of  cockohafer  beetles 
on  a coffee  estate, — by  s diking  a eucalyptus  with  a 
stick  we  have  dislodged  dozens  from  the  stem,  and 
we  know  as  a fact  of  millions  having  been  captured 
and  killed  on  one  property,  while  coffee  was  the 
culture.  Now  that  tea  has  been  substituted  the 
sight  of  a beetle  on  this  estate  is  as  rare  as  that 
ot  a black  swan.— Ed.  T.A.] 



AGRICULTURE. 

Manures  and  Manuring. 

II. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  remarks  I intend 
makiDg  on  this  very  large  and  important  branch  of 
Agricultural  Science  are  ex-cathedra.  Manuring  is  a very- 
interesting  and  a very  difficult  subject  and  I,  unfor- 
tunately for  me,  not  having  received  a technical 
training  can  speak  only  as  a practical  and  enthusi- 
astic agriculturist,  who  by  the  aid  of  much  thought 
and  observation  is  trying  to  apply  the  principles  of 
Agricultural  Scienoe  to  his  daily  duties. 

In  drawiug  attention  to  the  communication  on  a 
substitute  for  cattle  manure,  you  speak  of  applica- 
tion in  holes.  I thought,  this  form  of  application 
was  out  of  date  now, avd  that  the  scientific  and  more 
beneficial  plan  of  spreading  the  particles  of  manure 
over  the  soil  and  forking  it  in,  was  gencraly  prac- 
tised. The  objections  to  manure  holes  are  that  the 
benefit  of  the  manure  is  limited  and  the  holes  be- 
come one  mass  of  rootlets,  which  of  course  is  cut 
at  the  Dext  application.  The  belter  plan  will  be  to 
sprinkle  the  manure  over  the  soil,  leaving  a clear 
space  of  about  15  or  18  inches  round  the  bushes, 
and  to  fork  it  in  with  mamoty-shaped  3 — pronged 
forks.  In  practice  it  will  be  found  that  this 
system  is  not  more  ' expensive  than  cutting  holes 
and  fiilliug  them  up  sgaiu,  while  for  efficiency  the 


two  systems  cannot  be  mentioned  together.  It 
may  be  asked  why  I mention  mamoty-.-haped  forks 
specially.  Because  I have  seen,  and  read  in  the  dis- 
cQssion  in  your  columns  ou  forking  for  tea,  the  evils 
oi  long  pronged  shovel-shaped  forks  io  the  hands  of  care- 
less and  ignorant  cco  ies.  They  are  driven  deep  into 
the  soil  near  the  bashes  and  levered  towards  them  in 
such  a way  as  to  all  but  root  them  out.  No  wonder 
a tea  planter  finds  his  hushes  "shut  up”  for  a con- 
siderable period  after  deep  forking.  It  may  he  said 
that  on  many  estates  the  lie  is  too  steep  forfirkiDg. 
It  is  well-known  that  wash  is  less  on  a free  than  on 
a stiff  soil,  and  surely  soil  that  is  subjected  to  the 
battering  effect  of  frequent  showers  of  rain,  aggravated 
by  tho  action  of  coolieb’  feel  once  a week  or  ten  days 
when  it  is  in  a moist  and  sticky  state,  will  be  all 
the  better  for  letting  eun  and  air  into  it.  If  some 
consider  it  essential  to  bury  the  manure  in  the  6oil, 
I found  very  satisfactory  remits  in  coffee  cultivation 
fellow  the  application  of  manure  in  shallow  depres- 
sions formed  round  the  bushes  by  6crapiug  away  with 
small  3 or  4 proDged  forks,  the  soil  round  the  stem 
to  a distance  of  18  inches  or  2 feet.  If  the  coolies 
sre  taught  to  be  always  facing  the  bushes  durmg  the 
operation  of  scraping  away  the  soil,  the  primary  roots 
will  be  combed  out  and  not  broken,  and  the  shock  to 
tbe  bushes  will  be  slight. 

Io  connection  with  tbe  frequent  stirri  g of  the 
soil,  perhaps  you  have  not  forgotten  that  I csrried 
ou  a rather  acrimonious  (I  sny  it  with  regret)  dis  - 
mission  on  this  subject  with  a veteran  Coconut  Planter. 
Tbe  position  I took  in  ii  was,  that  those  who  advo- 
cate and  reoemmeud  it  where  perennials  occupy  the 
ground,  showed  a blind  adliereuce  to  the  teschii  gs 
of  Agricultural  Science,  which  they  adopted  without 
modification  or  extension  os  circumstances  required. 
Tbat  if  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  soil  and  the  com- 
minution of  its  particles  tl  ey  were  rendered  soluble 
and  available  as  plant  foi  d,  then  it  was  opposed  to 
reason  to  disturb  the  roots,  the  mouihs  ot  a tree, 
just  as  they  were  beginning  to  feed  on  the  food 
rendered  available  by  the  process  of  stirriug  the  soil. 
It  was  particularly  gratifying  to  me  to  find  the  views 
I enunciated  on  this  subject  confirmed  io  the  ‘‘Gen  ral 
Items”  of  ihe  last  issue  of  the  “ Magazine  ot  the 
School  of  Agriculture.”  ‘‘It  is  certainly  opposed  to 
commonsense  to  suppose  tbat  the  annual  oestiuction 
or  mutilation  of  the  effective  leediug  roots  of  a tree 
should  promote  its  health  and  luxuriance;  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  calculated  to  e ffect  serious  injury.”  Under 
these  circumstances  a careful  planter  will  hesitate 
breaking  the  feeding  roots  of  bis  tea  bushes  by  annual 
forkings  in  addition  to  the  mutilation  the  bsshes  suffer 
by  the  hacking  they  undergo  and  which  is  dignified 
by  the  uame  of  pruning.  I may  mention  en  passant 
that  I was  always  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the 
cutting  of  manure  holes  with  maiuoties  had  a great 
deal  to  do  with  the  bold  leaf  disease  had  ou  ihe 
coffee  bushes  thus  enfeebled.  How  then  it  may  be  asked 
can  the  manuring  of  tea  estates  be  carried  on  with- 
out mutilation  of  the  rootlets  ? This  is  an  impossi- 
bility, but  the  operation  of  manuring  e .u  be  so  carried 
on  as  to  cause  a minimum  of  injury  to  the  feeding 
roots.  The  system  I practice  even  with  so  liardy  a 
tree  as  the  coconut  is,  to  dig  manure  one  year  in  the 
space  between  four  trees,  the  next  year  in  the  space  bet- 
ween the  trees  across  the  line  of  coconuts  and  in  tbe  year 
following  in  the  space  along  the  line  of  coconuts.  By  this 
means  all  the  feeding  roots  are  never  disturbed  during 
any  one  operation,  tbe  whole  suiface  of  the  ground 
is  stirred  and  manured  though  Dot  at  the  same  time, 
the  shock  to  the  tree  is  lesseued  aDd  the  effect  of  the 
manuring  is  increased.  If  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  sprinkle  manure  between  every  four  of 
his  tea  bushes  and  fork  it  in  with  msmoty-shaped 
forks,  he  will  find  the  cost  about  a fourth  of  cuttiDg 
manure  holes  and  covering  them  up  again. 

Though  not  a tea  planter  myself,  I carefully  follow 
everything  connected  with  its  cultivation  as  bearing 
on  Agriculture.  I read  with  interest  the  experience 
of  planters  that  manuring  gave  them  a weak  tea. 
Tea  and  tea  aloae  surely  cannot  be  an  exception  to  the 
rule  that  manuring  improves  and  does  no>  deteriorate 
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the  quality  of  any  product  to  which  it  is  applied. 
I believe  that  if  planters  carefully  taste  their  tea, 
they  will  find  the  flavor  and  quali  y improved  a few 
months  after  manuring.  I wish  now  to  propound  a 
theory  accounting  for  the  liquor  from  tea  that  has 
been  recently  manured  being  weak  and  Savories'.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  supported  by  the  investigations 
of  Science.  O.e  of  the  first  results  of  manuriug  is 
an  abnormal  activity  of  growth  resulting  in  heavy 
flushes.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  these 
flushes  the  sap,  or  in  other  words  the  constituents  of 
tea,  are  found  in  an  attentuated  form  and  not  con- 
centrated as  when  the  flush  is  Eormal.  Is  it  not 
a fact  that  the  tea  made  from  the  first  few 
fluehes  after  pruning  when  the  growth  is  abnor- 
mal, is  weak  ? Is  not  the  tea  made  during  the  wet 
months  of  Jun.-July  invariably  condemned  as  in- 
ferior in  the  Lame  ? Wasn't  there  a big  outcry 
against  the  tea  made  during  the  excessively  wet  months 
of  last  year?  I am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that 
these  experience?  support  my  theory  that  anything 
that  tends  to  diffuse  the  sap,  prejudicially  affects 
the  quali  1 y of  the  tea. 

The  practical  lesson  to  be  deduced  from  this  is,  that 
a stimulating  manure  is  unsuited  for  tea  if  the 
object  of  the  plant:  r is  quality  end  not  quantity. 
Prac  ical  experience  will  show  whether  the  active 
properties  of  Guano  will  be  checked  ly  a large  ad- 
mix’me  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  shape  of  fibre  dust. 
I am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  will.  If  it  be 
not,  any  suitable  manure  to  be  composed  with  it 
oan  be  used.  Vegetable  matter  decaying  in  soils  is 
an  abeo'ute  necessity  for  the  healthy  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion, more  especially  in  a clayey  soil.  For  a “ humus 
through  its  decay  in  the  soil  furnishes  carbonic 
acid  among  other  s lvent  agents,  and  this  carbonic 
acid  plays  an  important  part  by  bringing  the  native  ” 
insoluble  stock  of  plaut  food  within  easy  reach. 
“ Soluble  plant  food  add  d to  the  soil  in  commercial 
fertilizers,  needs  the  help  of  humus,  finally,  for  it-1 
solution.”  “ Prant  food  in  most  animal  aud  vegetable 
residues  used  as  manures,  costs  much  less  than 
commercial  manures.”  This  is  a powerful  plea  for 
fibre  refuse  which  through  its  decay  in  the  foil  if 
forked  in  will  render  soluble  the  large  quantities 
of  potash  that  clayey  soils  contain,  not  to  speak  of 
their  other  constituents.  As  a slow  acting  manure 
it  will  be  interesting  to  have  the  results  of  the 
experiment  on  Mariawat’e  with  the  shoddy  manure 
Mr.  Hughes  recommended.  B. 

— 

TEA  AND  COFFEE  AT  MERGU1. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Mr.  Iogram’a 
Report  on  the  experimental  garden  at  Mergui  for 
1891-2: — Two  email  plots  for  planting  Liberian  coffee 
were  cleared  in  the  dry  season  and  will  he  plan'ed 
up  during  this  rains.  The  number  of  Liberian  ccffee 
plants  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  year  Rie 
shown  below: — At  beginning  of  the  year  3,353.  At 
close  of  the  year  3,338.  Decrease  15  due  to  two 
deaths  among  the  larger  plants  and  13  among  the 
smaller  ones.  The  plants  were  again  attacked  by  the 
Ieaf-disea6e  of  last  . year.  As  the  dry  season  advance! 
the  plants  gradually  recovered  and  shook  themselves 
free  of  the  disease,  but  it  appeared  again  when  the 
rains  had  properly  set  in.  The  result  of  two  years’ 
disease  is  seen  in  the  very  poor  condition  of  the  plants 
and  in  the  crop,  which  was  the  smallest  collected  since 
1887.  The  coffee  crop  collected  during  the  year  amoun- 
ted to  47’45  vi?s.  This  together,  with  the  balance  from 
last  year,  31'70  viss  were  all  but  6-32  vj'ss  disposed  of 
during  the  year.  As  there  teems  no  likelihood  of  sane- 
tion  being  accorded  to  ooffee  being  g own  experi- 
mentally on  a large  scale  (of  20  or  30  aores),  tho 
experiment  with  this  species  may  be  considered  as 
closed,  and  the  future  usefulness  of  the  small  coffee 
plot  in  the  Mergui  garden  will  lie  in  its  being  used  as 
a source  of  supply  for  seedlings  and  seed  for  free  dis- 
tribution or  for  sale. 

The  1, umber  of  tea  plants  was  reduced  to  69.  They 
were  removed  during  the  year  to  another  situation  on 
lower  ground  and  near  the  stream.  Since  their  re- 


moval the  plants  have  brightened  up  and  are  now 
looking  healthy  if  still  somewhat  scraggy. 

With  reference  to  the  foregoing  remarks  about 
Coffee  (ha  Rangoon  Times  says  : — There  is  an 
ii  ference  in  this  that,  if  permission  were  granted 
to  cultivi’&te  coffee  on  a large  scale,  it  would 
he  profitable  to  continue  the  experiment.  The 
experiment  with  Liberian  coffee  has  practically 
failed,  and  the  failure  cannot  but  have  the  effect 
of  impressing  the  people  with  the  belief  that  it 
would  not  be  profitable  for  them  to  invest  their 
money  in  the  industry,  and  it  must,  alto,  make 
European  planters  timid  of  undertaking  the 
cultivation  of  coffee  in  Burma.  Would  it  not, 
then,  have  been  wise  to  continue  the  experiment 
on  a larger  scale,  especially  as  the  Forest  Officer 
in  charge  of  the  garden  would  appear  to  think 
that  it  is  justifiable.  The  failure  was  occasioned 
by  the  plants  being  attacked  with  leaf  d sease, 
but  that  surely  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  throw- 
ing up  the  experiment  and  discouraging  those  who 
may  be  inclined  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  cul. 
tivation  of  ooffee. — M.  Mail. 


INDIAN  PATENTS. 

Applications  in  respect  of  the  undermentioned  inven- 
tions have  been  filed: — Andrew  OharleB  Guy  Thompson, 
Eugineer  and  Tea  Planter,  Sagmooten,Nowgong,  Assam, 
for  “cultivating  the  ground  between  rows  of  plants, 
especially  between  tea  plants  or  bushes  and  curraDt, 
gcoseberry,  and  such  like  plants.”  Montfort  Ohamney, 
Tea  Planter,  Nowgong,  Assam,  for  “ the  Disintegrat- 
ing, sifling  and  oxygenisiDg  of  tea  leaf,  after  the 
process  known  in  tea  manufacture  as  Rolling.”— 
Bombay  Gazette,  Aug.  31. 


Indian  and  Ceylon  Teas  and  Prices. — In 
glanoing  over  Messrs,  Stenning,  Irsbipp  & Co.’s  Tea 
Report  of  11th  Aug.  our  eye  has  been  arrested 
by  average  prioes  for  the  teas  of  some  Indian 
estates  or  companies,  compared  with  which  Ceylon 
teas  are  nowhere.  The  generality  of  Indian  prices 
are  no  better  than  the  present  low  prices 
for  our  own  product,  but  then  while  the  highest 
price  quoted  for  Ceylon  is  only  lljd  per  lb.,  we 
have  Assam  teas  selling  48  packages  at  2/3}  ; 204 
at  2/2  ; and  595  at  1/2}.  Why  is  it  that  Ceylon 
now  shows  nothing  like  such  figures  ? We  should 
be  glad  to  have  an  answer  to  the  question,  so  that, 
if  possible,  the  position  of  our  staple  produot  may 
be  redeemed. 

Check  on  Coffee  Planting  in  Selangor. — The 
collector  of  Land  Revenue  at  Kuala  Lumpor  calls 
attention  to  his  having  recently  received  complaints 
from  various  planters  who  hold  their  land  under  the 
' .nd  Regulations,  1882,  respecting  the  cutting  of 
timber  on  their  estates  by  the  holders  of  ordinary 
timber  passes.  It  was  formerly  held  that  special 
permission  was  required  for  the  felling  of  timber  on 
alienated  land  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  3,  Sub-section  2,  of  the  old  Regulations. 
The  Court,  however,  has  decided  otherwise.  This 
is  in  his  opinion  a source  of  great  inconvenience  to 
the  coffee  planter,  not  only  because  it  is  desirable 
for  the  sake  of  the  soil  that  the  timber  should  be 
where  it  falls,  but  also  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  eradicating  the  brushwood  which  springs  up  im- 
mediately after  the  clearing  of  the  jungle.  He  thinks 
it  desirable  that  the  Government  should  reserve 
the  power  to  confer  the  right  of  timber  felling  on 
alienated  land  kept  uncultivated,  but  that  this  right 
should  be  allowed  to  be  exercised  only  in  virtue  of 
special  permission.  Coffee  planting  under  European 
supervision  is  an  industry  which  he  finds  it  is  most 
expedient  to  encourage,  and  while  planters  comply 
with  the  conditions  of  their  grants  they  should  be 
encouraged  in  every  possible  way'.  If  they  fail  to 
do  so,  it  is  better  to  forfeit  their  land  altogether 
than  to  punish  them  by  allowing  indiscriminate 
timber  cutting  thereon. — Straits  Times,  Aug.  24. 
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THE  BRITISH  CUSTOMS  AND  SMALL 
BREAKS  OF  TEA. 

Our  London  Correspondent  informs  us  that,  hav- 
ing read  in  the  last  of  our  Overland  issues  reoeived 
by  him  the  letter  written  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
British  Customs  stating  that  the  amalgamation  of 
small  breaks  of  tea  would  be  permitted  for  the 
purpose  of  duty-paying,  he  sought  further  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  He  appears  to  have 
satisfied  himself  that,  although  this  departure  from 
established  oustom  had  been  made  permissible,  it 
was  not  in  the  least  likely  that  the  permission 
given  would  bo  availed  of.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly 
eonoeiveable  that  the  Customs  authorities  could 
have  properly  understood  what  had  been  demanded 
of  them,  for  we  do  not  see  that  it  could  be  within 
the  power  of  the  head  of  the  great  department 
responsible  to  overrule,  even  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  duty,  the  stringent  provisions  of  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act.  And  it  appears  to  us  to 
be  very  certain  that  the  object  of  those  who  first 
addressed  the  Customs  on  the  subject  could  not 
have  been  solely  amalgamation  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  duty.  There  was  an  ulterior  object,  that 
of  rendering  it  legal  to  put  up  such  lots  as  might 
be  constituted  for  duty-paying  purposes  in  the  gross 
at  the  publio  auctions.  We  have  before  referred  to  the 
great  difficulties  the  handling  of  a number  of  small 
breaks  of  tea  entails  on  those  to  whom  they  are 
consigned  for  public  sale,  and  we  can  fully  appre- 
ciate the  desire  these  must  feel  to  be  relieved  of 
a duty  which  must  weigh  heavily  upon  them  and 
tend  greatly  to  confine  their  business  transactions. 
But  so  long  as  the  brokers  are  willing  to  accept 
the  dealing  with  such  small  breaks,  so  long,  we 
apprehend,  must  they  be  content  to  put  up  with 
the  inconveniences  inseparable  from  such  dealing. 
We  have  already  pointed  out  the  objections  pro- 
prietors must  entertain  to  the  vending  of  their 
produce  in  association  with  that  of  other  parties, 
Tea  sold  under  suoh  conditions  could  not  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  the 
authority  of  well-known  and  favored  marks. 
Parties  purchasing  would  scarcely  know  what 
proportion  of  the  lots  bought  by  them  could  olaim, 
or  be  possessed  of,  the  much-valued  imprimatur 
of  highly  reputed  marks,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  for  this  reason  both  proprietors  and 
purchasers  would  feel,  were  the  proposal  made 
carried  out,  that  their  interests  had  been 
sacrificed  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 

brokers  and  Customs  authorities  alone.  There- 
fore, we  say,  let  the  former  of  the  two 
parties  who  desire  to  reap  the  benefits 

of  the  suggested  innovation  show  a spirit  of  in- 
dependence in  the  matter  if  they  think  it  would 
be  worth  their  while  to  do  so.  Let  them  notify 
to  their  constituents  that  they  will  refuse  to  accept 
the  responsibility  and  trouble  of  dealing  with 
breaks  below  a certain  fixed  standard  of  quantity. 
We  have  always  admitted  that  we  regard  it  as  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  our  planters  and  shippers 
to  forward  to  Europe  for  sale  the  small  breaks  as 
to  whioh  complaint  has  arisen.  And  we  have 
done  fo  because  we  oannot  but  consider  that  it 
is  inimical  to  their  interests  to  do  this  ; for  it  is 
-well-known  throughout  the  wholesale  tea  trade  in 
London  that,  exoept  for  qualities  of  tea  of  ex- 
traordinarily fine  character,  these  small  breaks 
command  less  attention,  and  consequently  fetch 
lower  prices  at  the  auotion,  than  do  breaks  of  more 
important  dimensions.  But,  nevertheless,  the  practice 
of  forwarding  these  small  consignments  continues, 
and  probably  will  do  so  until  the  brokers  take  the 
Btep  we  have  suggested  that  they  should  do  and 
refuBe  to  be  troubled  ffith  them.  This  seems 


to  us  to  be  the  only  practical  course  to  be 
followed.  Any  attempt  such  as  that  indica- 

ted by  the  application  apparently  successfully 
made  to  the  Customs  would  be  sure  to  be 
resented  by  those  whose  interests,  as  we  have 
pointed  out.  must  be  injuriously  affeoted  by  it 
And  thsBe  last  must  be  possessed  of  the  whip- 
hand  in  the  matter.  No  broker  oould  be  bold 
enough,  or  imprudent  enough,  as  regards  his 
personal  interests,  to  include  in  a large  break 
for  Bale  consignments  intrusted  to  him  by  con- 
stituents without  previously  seeking  and  obtaining 
permission  from  the  last-mentioned  to  do  so.  We 
may  be  sure  that  this  would  be  withheld  under 
almost  any  conoeivable  oircumstances  ; but  even 
presuming  that  suoh  might  not  in  every  instance 
be  the  case,  it  may  well  be  asked  whether  the 
trouble  and  delay  caused  by  reference  to  parties 
here  would  not  much  more  than  counterbalance  the 
saving  of  trouble  and  labour  which  the  existing 
system  entails  on  the  brokers.  We  feel  assured 
that  the  permission  granted  by  the  Customs  must 
remain,  as  our  London  Correspondent  assures  us 
will  be  the  case,  a dead  letter  in  praotice.  There- 
fore let  the  brokers  take  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands  if  they  deem  it  to  their  interest  to  do 
so ; and  notify  to  consignors  that  they  will  refuse 
acceptance  of  breaks  below  a certain  standard. 
The  praotice  complained  of  is  an  evil  one  in  every 
respect,  but  it  is  not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  any 
high-handed  measure  such  as  the  brokers  seem  to 
have  thought  to  be  of  possible  adoption. 


THE  ORANGE. 

AND  THE  FOOD  REQUIRED  TO  PRODUCE  IT. 

The  latest  Bulletin  (No.  17)  of  the  Florida  Ex- 
periment Station  gives  the  results  of  a number  of 
analysis  of  oranges  made  during  the  past  year.  The 
oranges  were  contributed  by  Rev.  Lyman  Phelps  and 
Mr.  H.  S.  Williams.  The  bitter-sweet  and  sour 
oranges,  as  grown  in  Lake  City,  were  also  analyzed, 
and  the  following  table  gives  the  average  composi- 
tion of  all  the  oranges  examined : 


COMPOSITION. 

Moisture  . . . . per  cent 

(a) 

87.710 

(b) 

Organic  Matter 

(exclusive  of  nitrogen) . . 

7 7 

.246 

Nitrogen  . . . . . . 

71 

11.124 

«... 

Silica  

7« 

.009'] 

1.00 

Sulphuric  acid 

17 

.042 

4.86 

Phosphoric  acid  . . . . 

77 

.077 

8.63 

Ferric  oxide 

.006 

0.68 

Lime  . . 

.207 

>■0.916  2 2.77 

Magnesia 

.045 

5.01 

Potash 

.479 

52.05 

Soda 

.039 

4.26 

Chlorine 

77 

.Ollj 

1.23 

Less  oxygen  for  chlorine 

99.996 

100.49 

.28 

100.21 

Column  (a)  gives  the  percentage  of  the  consti- 
tuents in  the  fresh  orange  as  a whole ; ( b ) those  in 
the  pure,  dry  ash. 

Our  analyses  of  the  ashes  give  sulphuric  acid  3' 3 
to  6.8  per  cent. ; average,  4'86  per  cent. ; [phosphoric 
acid,  7'5  to  9.8  per  cent. ; average,  8.6  per  cent.  ; 
lime,  13  to  32  per  cent. ; average,  22.77  per  cent. ; 
potash,  42  to  59  - per  cent. ; average,  52  per  cent. ; 
magnesia,  3‘5  to  6.4  per  cent.;  average,  5 per  cent. ; 
soda,  2.8  to  5.5  per  cent. ; average,  4.26  per  cent. 

What  proportions  of  the  various  constituents 
should  an  orange  fertilizer  contain  ? 

Taking  our  average  analyses  as  a basis,  a fertilizer 
which  is  to  restore  to  the  soil  the  plant  food  re- 
moved by  the  orange  should  be  composed  as  follows ; 
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FERTILIZER  INGREDIENTS  BY  WEIGHT. 

Fla. 

Cal. 

Phosphoric  acid,  parts  by  weight, 

1.0 

1.0 

Nitrogen 

1.6 

3.4 

Potash ,, 

6.0 

4.0 

Lime ,.  ,, 

2.7 

Magnesia „ ,, 

0.6 

Sulphuric  acid...  ,, 

0.5 

Soda „ ,, 

0.5 

Chlorine ,,  ,, 

0.14 

Silica ,,  ,, 

0.10 

Ferric  oxide ,,  ,, 

.08 

It  is  commonly  accepted  as  true  that  the  planter 
need  concern  himself  only  about  the  first  four,  all 
the  others  being,  with  rare  exceptions,  abundantly 
present  in  all  soils.  The  rare  exceptions  are,  per- 
haps, sulphuric  acid  and  magnesia.  The  latter  (as 
also  lime)  is  always  abundantly  present  in  acid  phos- 
phate, or  can  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  gypsum  or 
land  plaster.  Magnesia  is  rarely  absent  from  any 
fertilizer,  amounting  sometimes  to  10  per  cent,  or 
more.  Silica  never  needs  to  be  supplied;  nor  do 
ferric  oxide,  soda  or  chlorine  ; or,  if  they  do,  they  are 
always  present  as  incidental  parts  of  all  fertilizers, 
often  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  be  a nuisance.  The 
orange  draws  potash  from  the  soil  in  far  larger  quan- 
tity than  any  other  constituent.  This  is,  however, 
precisely  that  constituent  which  is  relatively  deficient 
in  popular  orange  fertilizers  now  on  sale  in  Florida. 
These  fertilizers  contain  from  1 to  2.5  times  as  much 
phospharic  acid  as  potash,  and  2 to  5 times  as  much 
phosphoric  acid  as  nitrogen.  Whereas  according  to 
our  analyses,  the  orange  takes  from  the  soil  6 times 
as  much  potash  and  1.6  times  as  much  nitrogen  as 
phosphoric  acid  (in  case  of  the  California  orange,  4 
times  as  much  potash  and  3 times  as  much  nitrogen) 
That  one  of  these  three  most  important  constituents 
of  which  the  orange  removes  the  least,  the  one, 
moreover,  which  is  most  likely  to  be  present,  and 
often  actually  is  present  in  Florida  soil  in  excessive 
abundance,  namely,  phosphate,  is  the  one  which  these 
fertilizers  supply  in  excess. 

FERTITIZEK  INGEEDIENTS  BY  PERCENTAGE. 

A fertilizer  who  would  return  to  the  soil  the  con- 
stituents extracted  by  the  orange,  should  contain 
about  2'7  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  4 per  cent  nitro- 
gen, and  16  per  cent  of  potash.  These  remarks  have 
reference  to  old  bearing  trees.  Our  analyses  are  of 
the  orange  merely,  not  of  the  leaves,  trunk  root  or 
twigs.  The  leaves  and  new  growth  extract  food  from 
the  soil,  but  this  should,  by  decay  of  leaves  and 
burning  of  prunings,  be  returned.  (In  case  of  burning 
the  nitrogen  would  be  lost.) 

A FERTILIZER  AS  IT  IS. 

The  quantity  of  an  excellent  and  popular  fertilizer 
recommended  to  be  applied  on  old  bearing  trees  on 
pine  land  is  such  as  would  furnish  yearly  to  each 
tree  twenty-two  to  thirty-nine  ounces  of  available,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  insoluble,  phosphoric  acid ; twenty- 
three  to  thirty-nine  ounces  of  potash,  and  10\5  to 
eighteen  ounces  of  nitrogen.  The  poosphoric  acid 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  what  would  seem  to  be  needed, 
and  the  nitrogen  somewhat  so. 

The  fertilization  of  fruit  trees  is  a subject  about 
which  there  is  little  accurate  knowledge,  and  greatly 
needs  to  be  studied.  The  formulas  for  orange  fer- 
tilizers undoubtedly  need  te  be  revised;  the  quantity 
of  ."potash  relatively  to  the  other  constituents  ne^ds 
to  be  increased. 

A FERTILIZER  AS  IT  SHOULD  BE. 

A fertilizer  containing  something  like  2.7 percent, 
of  phosphoric  acid,  4 per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  16 
per  cent,  of  potash  would  restore  these  elements  to 
the  soil  in  something  like  the  relative  proportions 
in  which  the  orange  takes  them.  About  12.5  pounds 
of  this  fertilizer  would  be  enough  for  the  production 
of  1,000  oranges.  The  orange  is  a large  consumer 
of  lime,  and  makes  no  inconsiderable  drafts  upon 
sulphuric  acid.  Those  constituents  should  be  looked 
after.  And  there  doubtless  are  soils  which  would 
respond  gratefully  to  an  occasional  application  of 
magnesia. 

lu  the  following  table  is  a record  of  the 
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WEIGHT  AND  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY 

of  ten  oranges  from  week  to  week.  It  shows  the 
intresting  fact  that,  whereas  the  weight  of  an  orange 
constantly  decreases,  the  specific  gravity  increases  for 
a while,  then  afterwards  falls  off-  This  means  that 
for  a period  after  plucking  the  orange  becomes 
more  and  more  compact,  then  afterwards  “ loosens 
up,”  so  to  speak.  When  the  first  weighings  were 
made  the  oranges  had  been  plucked  from  the  trees 
three  to  nine  days.  The  determinations  of  specific  gra- 
vity were  made  at  intervals  of  about  a week,  until  decay 
of  the  orange  was  observed  to  have  set  in.  In  all 
cases,  except  one,  the  initial  specific  gravity  was 
less  than  unity  . This  case  is  not  to  be  reckoned  as 
an  exception,  for  the  reason  that  the  orange  was 
three  weeks  from  the  tree  at  the  time  the  determi- 
nation was  made.  In  eight  cases  the  specific  gravity 
gradually  increased  during  the  first  three  to  six  weeks, 
then  declined.  In  two  cases  there  was  a decline 
from  the  first.  In  six  cases  the  increase  reached  a 
maximum  of  over  one.  In  all  cases  there  was  a 
constantly  increasing  loss  of  weight.  If  these  ten 
oranges  fairly  represent  what  usually  takes  place, 
the  matter  may  be  summed  up  as  follows.  (1).  The 
specific  gravity  of  a freshly  pulled  orange  is  geneially 
less  than  unity ; that  is,  it  will  generally  rise  to  the 
surface  if  placed  in  rain  or  distilled  water.  (2).  The 
spacific  gravity  of  a fresh  orange  generally  increases 
for  a while  as  the  drying-out  goes  on,  then  decreases 
the  maximum  often  exceeding  unity ; that  is,  an 
orange  which  at  first  would  rise  in  water  will  after 
a few  days  or  a week  sink,  than  later  rise. 

In  making  up  the  scale  for  honors  and  medals, 
weight  is  p>ut  down  at  ten.  In  view  of  our  record, 
it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  compare  the  weights 
of  oranges  that  had  been  pulled  from  the  trees 
different  lengths  of  time. 

WHEN  ORANGES  GET  SOLIDEST. 

We  have  not  room  for  this  table;  but  we  will 
summarize  it  as  follows:  No  specimen  when  freshly 
plucked  had  a specific  gravity  greater  than  one ; 
that  is,  they  would  all  float  in  water.  After  being 
kept  twenty-eight  days  the  Majorca  turned  the  point 
and  became  so  dense  as  to  sink ; the  Jaffa  in  twenty- 
one  days;  the  Navel  in  twenty-eight;  the  Tangerine 
not  at  all,  Columbia  county  (large)  not  at  all ; Co- 
lumbia county  (small)  twenty-one ; Maltese  Blood 
thirty-five ; Improved  Malta  fourteen  ; Double  Impe- 
rial not  at  all ; Indian  River  not  at  all ; Indian 
river  foundling  sixteen. 

WEIGHT  OF  PEEL  IN  FLORIDA  AND  CALIFORNIA  ORANGES. 

Last  year  Professor  E.  W.  Hilgard  made  an  ana- 
lysis of  California  oranges  of  the  crop  of  1891.  which 
was  published  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  July  11, 
1891.  He  analyzed  twenty-two  samples,  from  which 
we  exclude  three  because  they  were  coarse  seedlings. 
The  average  percentage  of  weight  of  peel  to  the 
entire  orange  in  the  nineteen  samples  was  26.22  The 
Florida  Experiment  Station  (Mr.  J.  J.  Earle)  ana- 
lyzed fifteen,  from  which  we  also  exclude  three 
seedlings  for  the  same  reason.  The  average  percen- 
tage of  weight  of  peel  in  the  twelve  samples  was 
21.25. — Florida  Dispatch. 

♦ 

BARK  AND  DRUG  REPORT. 

(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

London,  Aug.  25th. 

Cinchona. — Tuesday’s  cinchoua  auctions  were  again 
light,  the  total  quantity  of  bark  offered  consisting 
only  of 

Paokages.  Packages. 

Ceylon  cinchona  ..  91  of  which  819  were  so  d 


East  Indian  cinchona 

111 

81 

Java  cinchsna 

30 

30 

West  African  cinchona  40  ,, 

South  American  Calisaya 

40 

cinchona 

435  ,, 

284 

Cuprea  .bark 

3-3 

1,850 

1,287 

The  assortment  was  very  poor,  barks  of  high  analysis 
being  almost  entirely  wanting.  There  was  also  a note- 
worthy paucity  of  East  Indian  bar-  3 Holders  were  very 
firm,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  was  a good  deal 
of  competition  among  the  manufacturers,  with  the  result 
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that  barks  of  fair  qaulity  realised  a slight  advance, 
while  the  poorer  kinds  remained  stationary.  The  aver- 
age unit  remains  13-16ths  per  lb. 

The  following  are  the  approximate  quantities  purchased 


by  the  principal  buyers  : - 

Lb. 

Agents  for  the  Brunswick  factory  ...  ...  79,637 

Agents  for  the  Mannheim  and  Amsterdam  works  40,239 
Messrs.  Howard  & Sons  ...  ...  36,684 

Agents  for  the  Frankfort  and  Stuttgart  works...  35,805 
Agents  for  the  Auerbach  factory  ...  ...  30,810 

Agents  for  French  (Paris)  fac'ory  ...  ...  li,233 

Agents  for  the  American  and  Italian  works  ...  it, 112 

Sundry  druggists  ...  ...  21,391 


Total  quantity  sold  ...  ...  269,911 

Bought  in  or  withdrawn  ...  ...  7J,440 


Total  quantity  offered  ...  ...  341,351 


It  should  be  well  understood  that  the  quantity  of 
bark  purchased  affords  very  little  clue  to  the  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  quinine  represented  by  the  purchases  of 
each  firm.  The  following  prices  were  paid  for  sound  bvrk 
The  following-  are  the  exports  of' cinchona  bark  from 
Java  during  the  years  ending  June  30th 


Private 

Govt. 

Pl^nta- 

Planta- 

Total 

Itions. 

tions. 

Amsrer- 

Amster- 

Amster- 

dam 

dam 

dam 

fib. 

lb. 

lb. 

July  1,  1891  to  June  30, 

1892.. .7,1 81,075 

605,792 

7,786,867 

’90 

’91.  ..6,323,561 

553,255 

6,876,816 

..  ’89 

’90  ..4,579,787 

541,481 

5,101,268 

..  ’88 

’89. ..3, 599, 525 

815,500 

4,415.031 

„ >87 

’88. ..3, 124,924 

617,101 

3,742,025 

THE  DUTCH  MARKET. 

Amsterdam,  Aug.  12. 

All  the  analyses  for  the  cinchona-bark  sales  on 
August  25th  have  now  been  published.  The  manu- 
facturing bark  contains  about  18£  tons  sulphate  of 
quinine,  or  4’63  per  cent  on  the  average.  Ab"Ut  I 
ton  contains  0-1.  2 tons  1-2.  41  tons  2-3,  117  tons 
3-4,  127  tons  4-5,  60  tons  5-6,  17  tons  6-7,  20  tons 
7-8,  4 tons  9-10,  1 ton  11-12,  9 tons  12-13  per  c-nt 
sulphate  of  quinine. — Chemist  and  Druggist. 

GENERAL  NOTES. 

Fbuit  Growing  in  Ceylon.  — Udapusstliawa 
is  noted  for  its  genial  climate ; but  Mr.  PclEon  of 
Alnwick  estate  has  surprised  us  by  a prevent  of 
mangoes  grown  at  an  altitude  of  at  least  4,000  feet. 
The  orange-yellow-ooloured  fruits  strongly  resemble 
“Bombay”  mangoes,  and  in  one  of  whhh  we  par- 
took we  notioed  that  elevation  (we  suppose)  had 
eliminated  the  terebinthine  flavour,  and  there  being 
not  trace  of  stringiness,  the  flesh  tasted  more  like 
that  of  pear  or  apple  than  mango.  With  the 
mangoes  oame  seme  baking  pears  wbioh  when  well 
stewed  are  delicious ; also  Borne  excellent  oranges  of 
the  ordinary  kind  with  golden  yellow  skins  and  the 
loose-jacketed  variety  known  popularly  as  “manda- 
rins.” With  proper  attention  the  culture  of  many 
varieties  of  excellent  fruit  ought  to  succeed  in 
CeyloD,  some  in  one  of  its  many  climates  and 
some  in  others. 

Fruit  Culture  in  Travancore: — The  Western 
Star  says  : — “The  Simla  Fruit-Culture  Committee  has 
recommended  the  appointment  of  an  Inspector  of 
orchards.”  Such  is  the  telegram  that  appears  in  the 
Madras  Mail  of  the  18th  instant ; and  that  paper 
had  on  the  same  day,  a long  leader  on  the  subject 
advocating  the  extension  of  fruit  culture,  and  giving 
some  interesting  details  connected  with  the  industry. 
In  our  articles  on  “Railways  for  Travancore”  a 
fortnight  ago,  we  stated  that  for  want  of  railway 
communication  “much  of  the  chief  product  in 
Travancore  in  the  shape  of  vast  quantities  of  fruit, 
are  so  to  speak,  thrown  away,  in  the  absence  of  a 
convenient  and  appreciative  market.”  To  the 
cultivator  of  fruit-trees  in  Travancore  and  Cochin, 
the  coconut  is  the  only  one  that  yields  a profitable 
return  now.  In  estimating  the  returns  made  by  a 
coconut  plantation,  the  sale  of  the  ripe  fruit,  and 
in  its  prepared  state  as  coppra  is  not  everything ; 


there  are  the  cadjans  made  from  good  leaves,  then 
the  brooms  made  from  leaves  partially  eaten  by  the 
destructive  coconut  beetle,  then  there  is  coir  fibre 
for  which  there  is  always  a great  demand  and 
lastly,  the  fuel  yielded  by  the  tree  which  is 
considerable  in  amount.  A flourishing  plantation 
on  the  Sea  Coast  will  yield  a clear  profit  of  R2 
a year  a tree,  but  this  is  only  for  a few  years, 
after  which  1£  rupees  a year  may  safely  be  counted 
upon  for  50  or  60  years.  The  villages  immediately 
< n the  sea  coa9t  give  themselvi  s up  entirely  to  coco- 
nut cultivation,  whereas  the  ryots  in  the  interior, 
wbe  e the  trees  do  not  thrive  nearly  as  well,  plant 
lhe  Mango,  Jack,  Plantain,  Anjelly.  Laurel,  Sapodilla, 
Brevdfmit,  Pineapple,  Cachewnut,  Guavas,  &c.  Many 
of  the  peasantry,  daring  the  fruit  season  exist  wholly 
on  fruit.  Jack  Iruit,  in  its  green  state  is  cooked  in 
an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  and  is  with  many  a 
stap'e  form  of  diet.  We  have  purchased  juicy  pine- 
apples in  the  season  at  a little  over  a pie  aod  a 
half  eaob,  and  a hundred  Goa  mangoes  for  2 annas. 
There  is  no  reason  why,  if  a market  were  secured 
and  communication  made  easy  aod  rapid,  an  essential 
thing  where  a perishable  commodity  like  fruit  is  con- 
cerned, that  Travanoore  should  not  take  a front 
rank  as  a fruit-producing  centre.  A form  of  industry 
that  would  return  handsome  profit  is  the  manu- 
facture, and  exportation  of  the  plantain  fruit  in  its 
dried  form.  We  have  eaten  preserved  dried  plan- 
tains equal  to  the  best  dried  fruit  of  European  manu- 
facture. Careful  housewives  preserve  the  plantains 
in  this  manner  in  Travancore,  and  use  it  as  dainty, 
and  there  appears,  to  us,  to  be  every  facility  for  the 
development  of  the  enterprise ; and  energy  and 
capital,  are  all  that  are  needed. 

Coffee  in  British  North  Borneo.— Liberian  ooffee 
was  first  experimented  with  in  Silam,  and  during  tho 
time  Mr.  F.  G Callaghan,  the  present  Resident  of 
Labuan,  presided  over  the  distriot  of  Darvel  Bay, 
Silam  Coffee  was  sola  and  eagerly  bou,ht  in  the 
Sandakan  markets.  Mr.  Christian’s  ooffee  estate 
also  at  Kudat,  though  also  cn  a email  scale, 
thorough'y  proved  the  fact  that  Liberian  ooffee 
otn  grow  and  flourish  luxuriantly  in  this  country. 
Coffee  (states  are  now  being  oppned  up  in  both 
Ssndrkan  and  Marudu  Bays, — B.  H.  B.  Herald. 

Graphite  (Plumbago)  as  a Lubricant  for 
Machinery  is  thus  noticed  in  tho  Louisiana  Plan- 
ter and  Sugar  Manufacturer  ; — 

The  Joseph  D xon  Cruoible  Co.,  which  advertises 
its  graphite  goods  in  this  journal,  enoloses  us  the 
subjoined  letter  of  a correspondent  to  The  American 
Machinist,  wherein  the  great  merit  of  graphite  is  well 
stated  : 

If  engineers,  machinists  and  millwrights  in  general 
and  pipe  fitters  in  particular  knew  of  the  good  quali- 
ties of  graphite,  I dare  say  there  would  be  ten  times 
the  demand  for  i . Its  lubricating  qualities  are  ques- 
tioned only  by  the  impractical,  aod  it  is  this  quality 
alone  that  sounds  its  key  note,  so  to  speak.  Let  me 
describe  a few  of  what  I consider  its  most  important 
uses.  As  above  state  1,  its  primary  object  is  lubrica- 
tion, and  it  is  to  this  faot  we  must  credit  good  pipe 
joints  and  cool  bearings.  In  making  pipe  cement  (or 
as  I would  term  it,  pipe  smear),  it  is  not  necessary 
to  use  tho  best  oil  or  grease,  as  it  is  tho  graphite,  and 
not  the  body  in  which  it  is  suspended,  that  makes  the 
mixture  valuable  and  the  jo’nt  perfect.  I use  the 
drippings  from  the  shaft-bearings,  caught  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  and  mix  it  with  the  best  Ttoonderoga  flake 
graphite  so  that  it  can  be  applied  with  an  ordinary 
sash  tool. 

D.irmg  the  past  three  years  I have  used  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  pounds  of  dry  Tioonderoga  flake  graphite  for 
pipe  joints,  cylinder  heads,  piston  rod  packing,  etc. 

Bolts  smeared  with  graphite  mixed  as  above,  I have 
unscrewed  after  having  been  in  the  dampest  places 
for  upward  of  two  years  or  more,  proving  the  anti- 
rustii  g qualities  of  graphite.  To  cool  hot  bearings, 
put  it  ou  as  thick  as  it  will  mix  with  oil. 

Almost  any  oil  or  grease  will  answer,  but  don’t  ueo 
poor  graphite. 
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THE  TEA  HOLLER  PATEJNT  CASE. 
JACKSON  V.  BROWN  AND  THE 
COLOMBO  COMMERCIAL  COMPANY. 

The]  case  of  Jackson  v.  Brown  and  the  Colombo 
Commercial  Company,  in  which  the  plaintiff  alleges 
that  defendants  have  embodied  in  their  Triple  Action 
Tea  Roller  certain  machinery  which  he  had  patented 
in  regard  to  his  Excelsior  Tea  Roller,  came  on  in 
appeal  before  the  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice 
Lawrie  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  8th  September. 
Messrs.  Advocates  Wendt  and  Sampayo  appearing 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  Messrs.  Dodwell  Browne, 
Dornhorst,  and  Hermann  Loos  for  the  defence. 

Opening  Speech  op  Counsel. 

Rising  at  11-30,  directly  after  the  Judges  had  taken 
their  seats,  Mr.  Wendt  said  that  he  might  state 
in  opening  that  both  sides  had  agreed  to  ac- 
cept a print  of  Mr.  J.  Kirby  Maynard’s  shorthand 
notes  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Court  below,  and  he 
desired  to  hand  this  print  in,  as  it  would  be  more 
handy  for  their  lordships  than  MSS. 

The  Chief  Justice  consented,  so  long  as  both 
parties  agreed. 

Adverting  to  the  libel  in  the  case,  Mr.  Wendt 
then  said  that  the  Court  would  observe  that  two 
defendants  were  sued,  one  being  Mr.  Brown  who 
took  out  the  specification  of  the  Triple  Action  Roller 
in  Ceylon ; the  other  being  the  Colombo  Commercial 
Company,  who  were  sued  as  they  were  alleged  to 
have  done  certain  acts  separately  tor  which  the 
plaintiff  had  a right  to  put  in  a claim.  The  allega- 
tion against  the  first  defendant  was  that  he  imported 
into  and  sold  in  Ceylon  the  alleged  infringements ; 
while  in  regard  to  the  Company  the  case  was  for 
importing,  using  and  s iling.  To  this  action  three 
Hues  of  defence  were  given  ; the  first  being  a con- 
tention that  the  procedure  should  not  have  been  by 
action  but  by  an  application  under  the  Patents  Or- 
dinance ; secondly  that  there  had  been  no  infringe- 
ment ; while,  thirdly,  there  were  denials  of  the  use- 
fulness, utility  and  novelty  of  that  whioh  plaintiff 
claimed  as  his  invention. 

The  Chief  Justice  The  objection  to  tli6  procedure 
must  be  a legal  objec'im,  by  demurrer. 

Mr.  Wendt  said  it  was  put  in  as  a matter  of 
law  based  on  new  averments  of  fact.  The  defendants 
objected  that  the  plaint  disclosed  no  cause  of  action 
— their  reasons  were  set  out— and  as  further  matter 
of  law  on  which  they  relied  for  their  defence  the 
defendants  went  on  to  say  that  on  the  24th  October 
1888  (the  Court  would  remember  that  the  date  of 
plaintiff’s  patent  was  1881)  His  Excellency  the  Go- 
vernor, with  the  advice  and  consent,  &o.  granted  to 
the  first  defendant  a patent  for  an  invention  for 
improvements  in  machinery  for  rolling  tea  leaf;  &o. 
Such  invention  had  always  been  known  as  Brown’s 
Triple  Action  Tea  Roller  and  possessed  utility,  so  it 
was  claimed,  far  superior  to  that  designed  by  the  plain- 
tiff. Certain  issues  had  also  been  agreed  upon,  as  would 
be  seen  in  the  record.  After  the  opening  of  the 
plaintiff’s  case  the  plaintiff  himself  with  his  witnesses 
were  called,  and,  on  behalf  of  the  defendants 

three  or  four  witnesses  were  called,  and  on  this 
the  learned  Judge  had  pronounced  the  judgment 
he  intended  to  lay  before  the  Court  that  day. 
Of  course,  the  most  material  thing  in  regard  to  the 
first  issue  raised  was  the  specification  of  the  plaintiff’s 
invention,  and  to  this  he  desired  first  to  direct  the 
attention  of  their  lordships,  He  also  wished  to 

refer  them  to  the  models  produced  in  Court, 

which  were  those  introduced  in  the  case  in  the 

lower  Court. 

Tne  Chief  Justice:— Are  they  worked  by  steam? 

Mr.  Wendt:  -No;  bv  band,  and  fortuuately  I am 
strong  enough  to  work  them  here.  The  one  marked  as 
the  Exoelsior  was  a model  of  the  machine  pateuted  by 
the  plaintiff  which  had  been  put  iu  and  agreed  to 
as  embodying  the  invention  patented. 

Messrs.  Browne  and  Dornhoest: — No,  no. 

Mr.  Wendt:— Well,  the  plaintiff  said  that  was  a 
model  and  it  bad  certainly  been  put  in  as  evidence 
Now,  a great  deal  of  time  was  spent  in  the  lower 
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Court  in  determining  what  was  the  “ oaae”  or 
“ jacket  ” so  ofti  n referred  to  in  plaintiff’s  speci- 
fication ; the  defendants  submitting  that  it  was  one 
inude  porti  n of  the  machine  which  plaintiff  only 
oilled  the  “lining”  of  the  jacket,  Mr.  Jackson  claim- 
ing that  the  whole  upper  structure  of  the  Roller  was 
the  “ case  ” cr  “ jacket.”  On  the  question  of  novelty; 
on  the  question  of  utility  ; in  fact  on  every  single 
question  but  the  question  of  infringement  the  Distriot 
Judge  had  found  for  the  appelant;  in  fact,  in 
one  part  of  his  judgment  his  reasons  would 
have  been  expected  to  be  followed  by  a pronounce- 
ment tbat  the  defendants  bad  infringed  the  plain- 
tiff’s patent.  However,  it  concluded  by  saying  quite 
the  contrary ; and  the  Distriot  Judge,  therefore, 
found  for  the  plait  tiff  on  every  point  but  this 
question  of  infringement,  and  here  he  found  that  the 
defendant’s  machine  was  not  an  infringement  of 
the  plaintiffs.  Now,  alth.  u.:h  this  was  so,  he  would 
briefly  n-fer  their  lordships  to  another  machine 
which  was  introduce,!  in  the  evidence  led  in  the 
Court  btlow  and  which  had  a very  material  bearing 
on  the  question  of  these  two  competing  machines 
now  before  the  Court.  This  was  the  machine  known 
as  the  Standard  Roller,  and  it  was  a machine  whioh 
was  patented  in  India  and  introduced  and  worked  in 
Ceylon  but  not  pateuted  here.  It  was,  therefore, 
open  to  anybody  to  a certain  extent  to  adopt 
the  principles  embodied  in  it;  not  being  patented  in 
Ceylon,  no  infringement  of  it  could  be  proseouted 
in  Ceylon;  but  what  the  plaintiff  contended  in  this 
present  action  was  that  tie  defendants  in  their  Triple 
Action  Roller  appropriated  a great  improvement  which 
plaintiff  made  in  his  Exoelsior  machine  over  his 
old  and  antiquated  Standard.  Finding  the  Standard 
was  defective  in  many  important  particulars  plaintiff 
improved  it  and  he  patented  the  improvement,  and 
this  was  the  patent  he  now  alleged  defendants  had 
infringed.  He  now  claimed  that  the  defendants 
could  not  adopt  that  improvement  without  con- 
fessing their  obligation  to  his  machine  and  making 
arrangements  for  obtaining  his  license  ; while  if  they 
embodied  the  improvement  without  his  license  they 
were  liable  for  infringement.  He  would  ask 
their  lordships  for  a brief  moment  to  look  at  the 
Standard  machine  and  observe  how  much  more  cum- 
brous it  looked  than  the  Exoelsior.  By  the  side  of 
it  the  Excelsior  looked  a model  of  simplicity.  Now, 
t.  c distinctive  principles  alleged  to  have  been  in- 
fringed iu  the  case  of  the  Excelsior  machine  did  not 
appear  in  the  Standard,  tbat  was  to  say,  there  was  no 
motion  communicated  to  the  upper  rolling  surface 
through  the  case  or  jacket  surrounding  it,  and  the 
improvement  effected  by  the  Excelsior  was  to  detaoh 
the  driving  mechanism  from  the  upper  rolling  surface 
and  attach  it  to  the  jacket  which  enclosed  the  upper 
rolling  surface  whereby  the  upper  rolling  surface  was 
left  free  to  move  up  aud  down  so  as  to  accommodate 
the  capacity  of  the  rolling  chamber,  so  to  speak,  to 
the  quantity  of  the  leaf  and  the  different  6tages  of 
its  rolling.  There  must  be  in  every  maobine  some  means 
of  confining  the  leaf;  that  was  supplied  by  the  case  or 
jacket;  then  there  must  also  be  some  means  of  contract- 
ing the  rolling  chamber  and  this  waB  done  in  the  Stan- 
dard by  sorewing  up  the  under  table  by  means  of  a 
chain  working  on  a pulley.  A cooly  had  to  stand 
at  the  top  and  work  up  the  table  as  the  tea  got 
rolled.  Another  objection  to  the  Standard  was  the 
difficulty  iu  regard  to  feeding  the  machine  with  leaf. 
Then  too,  in  the  case  of  a large  machine  the  case 
or  jacket  weighed  several  cwt. , and  as  it  was  pushed 
about  it  had  to  be  strengthened  by  metal  bands  to 
take  off  the  friction,  because  it  reeled  on  the  table. 
Another  objection  was  that  there  was  no  venti- 
lation for  the  leaf  in  the  tolling  chamber, 
while  oil  used  iu  lubricating  the  machine  often 
dropped  in  and  damaged  the  leaf.  These  were  some 
of  the  principal  objections.  Seeing  the  defeots  of 
this  maohino  and  also  reoognising  that  it  was  very 
expensive  both  to  work  and  to  make,  Mr.  Jackson 
patented  the  Excelsior  whioh  possessed  advantages 
not  only  in  point  of  cost  but  also  in  efficiency  and 
in  case  cf  working.  The  main  point  of  difference 
was  quite  dear;  the  upper  surfaoe  was  left  free  to 
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work  vertically.  In  the  Standard  it  was  the  lower  sur- 
face that  had  to  be  moved  to  reduce  the  rolling 
•pace;  in  the  oase  of  the  Excelsior  it  was  the  upper 
surface  which  was  made  movable  vertically  in  order  to 
admit  the  leaf  for  rolling  and  to  allow  of  the  pressure 
on  the  leaf  being  regulated.  Another  advantage  gained 
toy  the  new  machine  was  that  the  upper  table  while 
carried  so  near  to  the  lower  table  as  to  prevent 
leakage  of  leaf  yet  did  not  touch  the  lower  table  and 
the  immense  amount  of  friction  present  in  the 
Standard  was  taken  away,  with  the  result  at  once  to 
be  anticipated  and  expected  that  the  machine  was 
easier  to  drive ; it  took  less  motive  power  to  drive  it 
than  was  the  case  with  the  Standard  and  it  was  not 
so  stiff  or  cumbersone,  while  the  oil  could  not  have 
access  to  the  tea,  feeding  was  far  more  easily 
accomplished  and  ventilation  was  secured  to  a much 
greater  extent  than  could  be  done  in  the  Standard, 
and  there  were  many  other  advantages  which  it  was 
not  necessary  to  point  out.  One  great  improvement 
waB  that  the  driving  machinery  was  taken  off  from 
the  upper  rolling  surface  and  attached  to  the  case 
or  jacket.  That  improvement  had  been  taken  by  the 
defendants  and  applied  to  the  Triple  Action  Roller, — 
that  was  the  appropriation  plaintiff  complained  of. 
Passing  on  counsel  drew  attention  to  the  Triple 
Action  Roller,  pointing  out  that  while  the  case  in  the 
Triple  Action  was  round  and  in  the  Excelsior  square 
yet  the  function  in  each  case  was  to  hold  the  leaf 
and  to  confine  it  between  the  two  rolling 

surfaces,  and  the  one  point  in  the  Triple 
Action  machine  which  justified  its  name  over 
and  above  what  appeared  in  the  Excelsior,  was 
the  revolution  of  the  j upper  rolling  surface. 
He  asked  the  Court  to  picture  the  machine  made 
square  instead  of  round  and  then  to  consider  the 
action  on  the  leaf.  The  two  machines  worked  so  as 
to  produce  the  same  action  on  the  leaf. 

The  Chief  Justice  asked  if  this  was  really  the 
case ; if  the  two  machines  had  exactly  the  same  effect 
on  the  leaf  ? 

Mr.  Wendt  replied  that  this  was  so  if  the  rotary 
motion  of  the  Triple  Action’s  upper  surface  was  left 
out  of  consideration.  Opinion  was  divided  as  to 
whether  that  in  itself  was  an  advantage ; but,  leaving 
that  alone,  the  action  was  the  same.  Of  course 
the  machines  sought  to  imitate  the  action  of  the 
human  hand  in  rolling  the  leaf.  Hands  were 
u*ed  in  China  still  aDd  these  machines  were  made 
to  imitate  the  rolling  there.  The  effect  of  these  two 
machines  was  the  same. 

The  Chief  Justice  remarked  that  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  motion  of  the  one  was  distinct  from  the 
other;  one  being  rectilinear  whereas  the  other  was 
circular. 

Mr.  Wendt  said  this  was  so  in  the  result  but  the 
motion  of  the  two  rolling  surfaces  by  themselves  was 
the  same,  namely,  circular  which  would  be  demon- 
strated if  a pencil  were  attached  to  either  surface 
and  made  to  mark  a line  on  a piece  of  paper.  In 
addition  the  defendants  had  provided  wbat  they 
olaimed  as  aa  improvement,  namely,  rotary  movement 
of  the  upper  surface.  The  upper  rolling  surface  was 
given  a rotary  motion  on  its  own  axis  while  at  the 
same  time  to  quote  the  defendants  words,  it  had  the 
eocentrio  motion  imparted  to  it  by  the  hollow  cylinder 
corresponding  to  the  jacket  in  the  plaintiff’s  mach- 
ine. As  the  plaintiff  said  the  rotatory  motion  of  the 
upper  rolling  surface  might  or  might  not  be  an  im- 
provement. Let  it  be  so ; it  was  open  to  anyone  to 
apply  that  rotatory  motion  to  anybody  else’s  machine 
so  long  as  permission  to  do  so  bad  been  granted  ; but 
what  the  plaintiff  contended  in  this  case  was  that  the 
defendants  had  adopted  this  principle  of  giving  the 
eocentrio  motion  to  their  rolling  surfaces  from  the 
plaintiff’s  machine.  This  induced  him  to  pause  end 
say  that  the  Standard  was  said  to  have  been  common 
property  in  Ceylon  before  the  Excelsior  wns  pa- 
tented ; but  this  improvement  could  not  possibly  he 
applied  to  that  common  property  for  in  the  Standard 
the  upper  rolling  surface  was  kept  in  one  position  by 
sliding  on  two  parallel  rods.  Defendants  could  not, 
possibly  have  applied  the  rotatory  motion  there- 


fore, without  getting  the  upper  rolling  surface  free 
of  the  jacket  surrounding  it.  In  the  Standard  the 
motion  was  imparted  to  the  case  or  jaoket  from  the 
- upper  rolling  surface  while  in  the  Excelsior  and  the 
Triple  Action  the  principle  was  motion  imparted  to 
the  upper  rolling  surface  through  the  case  or  jacket, 
and  that  was  the  point  on  which  they  claimed  that  there 
had  been  an  infringement.  Passing  on  to  the  judg- 
ment delivered  by  the  District  Judge,  counsel  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  beoause  certain  portions  of  the  jacket 
in  the  plaintiff's  machine  answered  the  purposes  of  a 
connecting  rod,  certain  scientific  witnesses  called  by 
defendants  who  had  studied  meohanios  in  the  abstract 
declared  that  those  parts  were  a connecting  rod,  but 
he  submitted  that  the  whole  was  a case  or  jacket 
because  it  confined  the  tea.  Defendants'  witnesses  had 
6aid  that  it  formed  a connecting  rod  however,  and 
the  learned  Judge  appeared  to  have  gone  off  on  that 
line.  Mr.  Wendt  then  went  on  to  refer  to  defendants’ 
specification,  and  then,  reverting  to  the  District  Judge’s 
remarks,  he  6aid  that  the  D.  J.  had  stated  that 
the  motion  of  the  plaintiff's  upper  rolling  surfaoe  was 
acquired  by  impact  whereas  the  defendants’  rolling  sur- 
face got  no  impact  whatsoever.  Plaintiff,  however,  con- 
tended that  it  received  impact  from  the  outer  case  by 
means  of  the  bracket.  Then  the  District  Judge  had 
said  that  the  defendants’ machine  cruld  be  worked 
if  the  wooden  lining  was  taken  out.  They  granted 
that,  and  with  their  machine  it  was  exactly  the  same 
thing;  but  they  were  only  producing  models  and  the 
defendants’  model  had  been  so  made  that  it  could  be 
disseoted,  which  was  not  the  oase  with  the  Excelsior 
mode’,  and  this  appeared  to  have  impressed  the  Judge. 
Their  model  was  made  as  though  it  was  a machine 
for  work  and  it  was  not  so  made  that  the  wooden 
portion  could  be  taken  out.  Then,  too,  the 
learned  Judge  said  that  the  upper  rolling  surface 
had  its  rotatory  and  its  horizontal — other- 

wise called  its  eccenlric — motion  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  ca>e  or  jacket.  If  the  learned 
Judge  meant  that  piece  of  wood  that  might  be  trap, 
bnt  if  the  hollow  cylinder  carried  the  upper  rolling 
surface  it  was  not  true,  beonuse  their  lordphips  would 
see  that  the  defendants  in  their  own  specification  de- 
scribed this  upper  rolling  furfaee  as  having  a rotatory 
motion  in  addition  to  the  eocentrio  motion  imparted  by 
the  hollow  cylinder.  The  fact  that  the  machine 
worked  without  the  limng  had  evidently  impressed  ths 
District  Judge,  and  ho  disregarded  the  rest  of  the 
evidence  and  said  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  that  it 
could  he  taken  off  and  this  was  not  done  with  the 
Excelsior.  But  the  Exce'sior  Roller  would  work  on 
the  same  principle,  And  then  came  the  part  on  which 
he  desired  to  lay  great  stress,  because  it  was  the  part 
that  be  had  said  should  have  been  followed  by  a ver- 
dict for  the  plaintiff.  Said  the  District  Judge  : “ As 
the  Excelsior  was  an  improvement  on  the  Standard,  so 
the  Triple  Aotion  Roller  is  an  improvement  on  the 
Excelsior,”  and  he  added,  “ and  is  a decidedly  far 
more  efficient  and  satisfactory  machine” — a thiDg  he 
was  not  called  upon  to  say.  H«  desired  to  repeat  this 
passage,  for  it  was  an  important  one.  Plaintiff  im- 
proved on  the  Standard  by  disconnecting  the  driving 
mechanism  from  the  npper  rolling  surface  and  con- 
necting it  to  the  jacket.  The  learned  Judge  said  that 
defendants  had  improved  on  their  improvement. 

The  Chief  Justice  said  it  seemed  to  him  the 
whole  question  hinged  on  what  was  the  jacket  ? 
It  seemed  to  be  time  thrown  away  by  arguing  ques- 
tions of  motive  power. 

Counsel  agreed  ; but  pressed  his  last  point.  It  was 
a principle  that  if  he  improved  another  man’s 
machine  that  had  been  patented  it  did  not  entitle 
him  to  any  right  to  the  machine.  If  A had  patented 
a tea  roller  and  he  discovered  something  that  would 
add  to  its  efficiinc.y,  all  he  could  patent  was  the  im- 
provement he  had  discovered.  Suppose  he  found 
A.’s  machine  might  be  bettered  by  fluting  a surface, 
or  by  making  the  machine  of  some  other  material, 
he  might  patent  his  improvements  so  as  to  prevent 
the  original  patentee  from  adopting  them,  bnt  he 
could  not  adopt  A’s  machine  for  the  purpose  without 
obtaining  his  license. 
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Mr.  Justice  Lawrie  asked  what  cases  there  were 
in  support  of  this  assertion  ; but  Mr.  Wendt  replied 
that  this  was  not  contested.  A man  could  not  adopt 
another  man’s  patent  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
out  his  improvement.  Yet,  after  saying  the  Triple 
Action  was  an  improvement  on  the  plaintiff’s  im- 
provement, the  learned  Judge  went  on  to  give  judg- 
ment in  favour  of  the  defendants.  He  would  now 
like  to  make  a short  reference  to  some  of  the  au- 
thorities on  the  subject.  As  he  had  said  in  opening, 
on#  had  to  look  very  closely  to  the  specifications,  as  there 
they  found  what  was  the  nature  of  the  invention 
and  what  was  patented,  and,  for  convenience  sake,  if 
their  lordships  would  permit  him,  he  would  refer  to 
a text-book,  namely,  Johnson’s  Patentees’  Manual, 
page  161,  and  following  pages.  ThetwocaseB  to  which 
he  specially  wished  to  direct  attention  were  both 
cases  in  which  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  had  given  his 
opinion.  One  was  the  case  of  Hicks  vs.  the  Safety 
Lighting  Co.  (Law  Reports,  4 Chancery  Division 
p.  670),  and  the  other  was  the  case  of  Clark  vs.  Adie 
(2  Appeal  Cases,  p.  423).  In  these,  the  remarks  were 
directed  to  showing  how  a specification  should  be 
looked  at  in  ascertaining  what  was  meant  by 
a patentee.  This  brought  him  to  the  specifications,  and 
here  he  would  suggest  an  adjournment  for  luncheon 
if  their  lordships  did  not  object. 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Court  adjourned  for 
half-an-  hour. 

On  resumption  Mr.  Wendt  said  there  was  one  other 
case  he  meant  to  cite,  namely,  the  action  Proctor  vs. 
Bennis  (Law  Reports,  36  Chancery  Division,  p.  751). 
He  then  went  at  some  length  into  the  plaintiff’s 
specification,  and  contended  that  what  was  meant  by 
the  case  was  something  more  than  the  mere  wooden 
portion  to  which  the  District  Judge  had  restricted  it. 
Then  finally  came  the  claim  of  the  invention  which 
began  with  a sort  of  disclaimer.  What  they  considered 
novel  and  original  was,  first,  the  arrangement  which  was 
the  subject  of  that  action,  and,  second,  the  arrangement 
for  turning  over  the  jacket  B to  give  ready  access 
to  the  upper  rolling  surface.  Was  there  any  arrange- 
ment described  for  turning  over  the  wooden  lining 
simply  ? The  words  used  were  “ turning  over  the 
jacket  B.”  There  could  not  be  a doubt  that  what 
was  intended  was  the  whole  case  or  jacket,  as  the 
plaintiff  contended.  Much  had  been  said  as  to  the 
location  of  the  distinguishing  letters  in  the  drawings, 
but  a careful  study  of  the  specifications  showed  ex- 
actly what  parts  were  referred  to.  Looking  at  the 
specifications  and  well  weighing  all  he  had  adduced, 
he  hoped  the  Court  would  say  the  case  or  jacket 
was  all  they  claimed  for  it,  and  that  their  principle 
had  been  adopted  by  the  defendants,  which  act  on 
their  part  was  an  infringement  entitling  plaintiff  to  a 
verdict  on  that  one  issue  alone. 

Counsel  then  resumed  his  seat,  after  speaking  for 
about  three  hours. 

THE  REPLY. 

In  response,  Mr.  Dodwell  Browne  said  he  ap- 
peared with  his  friends  Mr.  Dornhorst  and  Mr.  Loos 
on  behalf  of  the  defence,  and  they  had  now  drifted 
so  far  away  from  the  question  of  the  pleadings  with 
which  his  learned  friend  opened  his  case  that  it  would 
be  perhaps  well  for  him  to  follow  his  latest  line 
first,  and,  much  as  he  admired  the  lucidity  of  the 
address  which  his  learned  friend  had  mad# 
to  their  lordships,  he  ventured  to  say  that 
he  had  not  louoheu  upon  the  real  point  in  the  case. 
The  plaintiff  had  come  into  the  Court  and  by  his 
counsel  he  had  said  he. claimed  a patent  right  which 
was  the  arrangement  of  transmitting  motion  to  a 
certain  thing  in  a certain  way  for  a certain  result. 
He  did  not  think  his  learned  friend  had  touched  at 
all  in  his  address  on  the  transmission  of  motion,  and 
yet  when  they  came  to  look  at  his  first  olaim  of 
novelty  they  found  these  words : — “ I claim  an  arrange- 
ment of  transmitting  motion  to  the  top  rolling  Bur- 
face  through  the  case  or  jacket  surrounding  it, 
whereby  the  top  rolling  surface  is  left  free  as  regards 
vertical  movement  from  the  mechanism  operating 
it,”  and,  naturally,  there  came  to  their  minds  five 
questions “ What  is  the  motion  transmitted}  what 
ja  the  top  rolling  surface ; what  is  the  oase  or  jacket; 


what  is  the  mechanism  operating  it.  and  what  is 
your  arrangement  for  transmitting  that  motion?”  His 
learned  friend  had  dealt  with  several  of  these,  but  he  did 
think  he  had  dealt  with  them  all.  He  thought  he 
might  agree  with  him  in  saying  that  one 
of  the  largest  was  “ What  is  the  case  or  jacket,”  but, 
to  determine  that,  they  had  to  look  into  certain  me- 
chanical principles,  and  they  had  to  search  thoroughly 
into  the  plaintiff’s  specification  and  determine  thereon 
as  to  what  was  the  esse  or  jaoket,  and  What  was  not  ? 
Now,  there  was  one  point  on  which  he  agreed  with 
the  other  side.  It  was -.  qua  the  plaintiff,  the  Court  had 
to  attend  to  bis  specification,  but  there  wa#  one  point 
on  which  ha  disagreed  with  him,  and  that  was,  qua  the 
defendant  the  court  had  to  attend  to  his  specification. 
The  whole  of  the  plaintiff’s  case  against  the  defendants 
was  a sporting  action  resting  on  one  man’s  writing  #f 
a principle  in  defendant’s  specification.  Mr.  Wendt 
bad  rung  the  changes  over  and  over  again  on  the  im- 
partisg  of  the  motion  to  the  upper  rolling  (urface  by 
the  cylinder  surrounding  it  whereaB  it  ought  to  have 
been  imparting  the  motion  to  the  top  rolling  surface 
of  the  cylinder  surrounding  it.  He  submitted  he  was 
not  to  be  judged  by  what  he  had  written,  but  by  what 
be  had  done.  If  he  had  made  a machine  that  in- 
fringed the  plaintiff’s  patent  it  was  immaterial  if  ha 
wrote  a word  or  not  and  if  he  had  only 
written  an  idea  of  a machine,  if  he  had  not  a 
specification  for  it  he  had  not  infringed 

his  patent.  Infringing  was  an  aot,  and  though  he 
believed  a specification  might  be  read  against  a man 
for  the  purpose  of  prejuriioe  to  a certain  extent,  it 
would  not  really  affect  the  issue,  for  the  issue  was 
what  had  he  done  in  fact  not  what  had  he  written  ; 
what  had  he  made  ; not  what  he  had  designed  ; what 
had  he  sent  to  the  whole  country  the  use  of  which 
had  limited  the  sale  of  Mr.  Jaokson’s  machines? 

The  Chief  Justice  could  not  accept  the  last  re* 
mark  ; it  was,  what  had  defendants  done  ; had  they 
worked  up  plaintiff’s  machine  in  some  other  shape 
and  served  it  out  to  his  disadvantage? 

Mr.  Browne  agreed.  Now  the  plaintiff  had  gone 
iuto  this  case  and  he  mu6t  say  he  was  amused  at 
one  of  the  last  arguments  of  oounsel  who  had  said 
it  was  a question  of  specification  and  that  the  judge 
need  not  have  gone  into  the  evidence.  Why  plain- 
tiff called  witness  after  witness  into  the  box  and 
examined  them  as  to  whether  the  defendant’s  inven- 
tion constituted  an  infringement  or  not  defendants 
also  called  evidenoe  on  this  point  and  when  the 
Court  came  to  attend  to  that  evidence  he  had  no 
doubt  it  would  decide  that  the  evidence  of  the  plain- 
tiff and  his  witness  mast  be  taken  with  a good  deal 
of  discount  after  the  cross-examination  for  that  ad- 
duced ou  behalf  of  the  defence  was  indisputably  of 
a surperior  character.  Let  them  start  at  the  point 
Mr.  Withers  did.  Somewhere  in  the  seventies  the 
Standard  machine  came  to  Ceylon  and  was  imported 
to  Loolecondera  estate,  and  no  patent  was  taken  out 
or  it.  The  model  of  the  machine  came  into  the 
Court  bearing  a lid  with  the  inscription  that  it  was 
Jackson’s  tea  rolling  maohine  and  plaintiff  stood  up 
in  the  District  Court  and  swore  on  his  oath  that 
he  had  invented  the  machine.  Then  at  the  Court  he 
saw  on  defendants’  model  of  the  same  maohine 
“Kinmond’s  Patent’’  and  he  went  to  Loolecondera 
and  got  the  name  plate  from  the  maohine,  when  it 
turned  out  that  the  machine  was  not  Jackson’s ; it 
was  Kiomond’s  with  a few  minor  improvements 
madejby  Jackson  and  these  improvements  involved  him 
in  litigation  with  Kinmond  which  resulted  in  his 
having  to  get  Kinmond's  license;  so  that  Mr.  Jack] 
son  when  he  wanted  to  come  into  the  Court  as  an 
inventor  had  to  be  disallowed  the  credit  as  far  as 
that  machine  was  concerned.  The  Standard  was  a 
purely  rectilinear  machine.  Undoubtedly  scientific 
books  told  them  that  circular  motion  might  be  always 
resolved  into  its.  two  component  parts ; but  the 
separate  parts  of  it  made  two  rectilinear  lines.  Mr. 
Jackson  took  objection  to  this  machine,  as  had  been 
stated,  and  so  he  altered  his  machine  completely  and 
discarded  the  old  process.  Then  came  the  question 
of  what  was  the  jaoket,  and  here  the  defendants 
claimed  that  the  wooden  lining  was  the  jacket,  in 
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that  it  was  entirely  a separate  part  from  the  lower 
portion  of  the  machine,  which  was  the  connecting 
rod.  The  under  part  was  a part  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  machine  and  was  necessary  for  the  suppression 
of  circular  into  rectilinear  motion.  Passing  on, 
counsel  drew  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  the  fact 
that  the  model  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
drawing  of  the  machine,  where  the  bow  bracket  did 
not  spring  from  the  connecting  rod  as  in  the  model 
but  from  the  wooden  portion  ; while  lie  asked  the 
Court  to  remember  that  in  the  Court  below  the 
plaintiff  distinctly  disclaimed  the  transmission  of  any 
motion  whatever  to  the  top  rolling  surface  by  means  of 
the  spindle,  so  that  his  method  of  transmitting  motion 
which  he  patented  did  not  include  that.  The  next 
point  was  what  motion  did  the  plaintiff  give  to  his 
top-rolling  surface ; it  was  by  leaving  it  loose  and 
letting  it  lie  an  inert  weight  inside  the  box.  There 
was  no  motion  through  the  spindle.  It  was  a 
motion  of  impact;  the  motion  of  a tea  in  a 
thimble;  or  of  a dice  in  a box.  The  Excelsior 
was  a rectilinear  machine  which  began  with  a circular 
motion  which  was  afterwards  suppressed  to  rectilinear 
to  make  a circular  roll.  It  began  with  a single 
aotion  which  resolved  itse'f  to  two  to  go  back  again 
to  one.  The  Triple  Action  on  the  otli-r  hand  began 
with  three  and  worked  out  a triple  quotient  in  the 
end.  The  machines  were  entirely  different  in  desigu 
and  entirely  different  in  the  arrangement-  of  trans- 
mitting motion  because  in  the  Excelsior  the  motion 
was  transmitted  from  the  side  of  the  jacket  by  im- 
pact, whereas  in  the  Triple  Action  it  war 
all  transmitted  through  the  6pindle.  If  he  made 
a mark  with  any  one  part  of  the  p’ainitffs 
machine  while  in  working  the  result  would  be  a straight 
line;  but  with  defendants’  machine  all  parts  would 
describe  a cirole-  This  he  thought  brought  him  to  the 
end  of  his  argument  ; but  he  should  like  to  say 
a word  about  the  skilled  evidence  they  had  brought 
forward  ; and  counsel  went  on  to  refer  at  some  length 
to  the  evidence  given  by  Mej  r Day  and  L‘.  Brown, 
reading  long  portions  of  their  evidence.  In  the  course 
of  this  the  question  of  driving  aod  driven  machinery 
again  came  up,  and  the  Chief  Justice  got  in  a 
difficulty  in  regard  to  the  subject.  To  help  in  the 
matter  he  asked  whether  a horse  in  a carriage  would 
be  described  as  driven  or  driving,  viewing  the  whole 
as  a machine  ? 

Mr.  Browne  replied  that  the  horse  would  be  the 
motive  power,  and  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  part  of  the 
driving  machinery. 

The  Chief  Justice: — I am  talking  about  the  horse. 

Mr.  Browne: — Well,  take  a leg  off  the  horse. 
(Laughter.) 

The  Chief  Justice  further  instanced  a riksha 
man  pushing  a riksha  backwards,  and  Mr.  Browne 
repeated  that  the  man  would  be  the  motive  power. 

The  Chief  Justice,  laughingly  remarked  that  all 
this  was  very  interesting ; iudeed,  he  did  not  know 
when  be  had  been  so  interested  before. 

Mr.  Browne  replied  that  the  ease  was  one  that  if 
they  once  went  into  detail  there  was  no  saying 
where  they  would  end.  The  great  thing  aimed  at 
by  plaintiff,  he  contended,  was  to  have  his  upper 
surface  free  as  regarded  vertical  movement  from  the 
mechanism  operating  it.  It  was  so  settled  in  his 
specification  but  was  not  stated  so  in  the  libel.  On 
the  other  hand,  defendants’  machine  was  not  free  in 
this  respect,  but  got  all  its  motion  that  way.  They 
had  adhered  to  Kinmond ; but  plaintiff  had  dis- 
carded Kinmond.  Jackson  in  trying  to  fasten  the 
liability  of  infringement  on  them  had  left  out  the 
very  pith  and  marrow  of  bis  claim  as  set  forth  in 
his  specification.  As  regarded  points  of  law  he  had 
left  these  to  his  friend  Mr,  Dornhorst  who  would  if 
necessary  speak  to  them. 

The  Chief  Justice  said  he  could  not  hear  two 
counsel ; npon  whioh  Mr.  Browne  referred  the  Conrt 
to  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  Curtis  vs.  Piatt,  and, 
then  briefly  recapitulating  his  points,  he  gave  way  to 
Mr.  Wendt  who  briefly  replied.  On  the  point  of 
whether  there  was  a case  against  Mr.  A.  Brown, 
oounsel  stated  that  ho  had  admitted  he  was  re- 
ceiving a benefit  from  tie  making  and  selling  of  the 


Triple  Action  Holler.  On  the  other  points  he  urged 
Mr.  Browne  had  not  met  tho  case  plaintiff  put  for- 
ward. As  to  the  motion  of  the  machine  it  did  not 
matter  if  it  was  c'rcular  or  rootilii  ear  ; if  the  defen- 
dants acquired  motion  through  the  cose  or  jacket 
they  had  infringed,  and  he  urged  that  they  did  so 
acquire  motion  and  that  consequently  they  were  liable. 
As  to  the  fact  that  their  machine  would  work  if  the 
cy  indcr  was  removed,  defendant  said  their  cylinder 
was  supported  by  horns  and  gudgeons,  but  in  re- 
moving the  cylinder  they  did  rot  remove  these  hornB 
and  gudgeons,  but  they  were  as  much  a part 
of  the  cylinder  as  the  bearing.  Defendants  had  also 
fonght  to  amend  their  specification  on  tlis  subject  of 
the  ecccenlrie  motion  impaited  by  the  cylinder. 
They  said  cow  it  should  be  of  the  cylinder  ; bat  he 
contended  that  “by"  was  meant  and  was  not  im- 
properly used.  The  case  of  Curtis  and  Platt  he 
admitted  was  good  law,  but  did  not  throw  much 
light  on  the  case. 

The  Chief  Justice  remarked  that  judgment  could 
not  be  given  for  some  time,  as  be  had  to  go  on 
circuit,  but  he  asked  that  tho  models  might  be  sent 
to  bis  house  to  look  iuto  them  carefully  with  his 
brother  Laivrie,  remarking  facetiously  that  they  might 
induce  them  to  alter  their  professions  and  to  give 
up  the  law  for  engineering.  Tho  case  was  closed 
after  lasting  nearly  five  hours. 

DECISION  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

Mr.  Jackson  Wins. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  on  13th  September,  judgment 
was  given  in  the  appeal  in  the  Tea  Roller  patent 
case  in  favour  of  Mr.  Jackson. 

THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE  S VIEW. 

The  Chief  Justice  said: — As  might  be  expected 
actions  of  this  kind  for  infringement  of  patent  are 
of  very  infrequent  occurrence  in  Ceylon,  and  it 
cannot  but  be  a matter  of  consolation  to  us  to 
know  that  whatever  judgment  we  may  arrive  at  is 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  if  we 
are  wrong  we  may  be  set  right  at  the  instance  of 
either  party.  It  is  useless  for  ns  to  burthen  our 
judgment  with  any  recital  from  the  pleadings.  The 
parties  at  the  trial  agreed  upon  the  issues  which 
the  learned  Judge  settled  as  the  issues  between 
them  as  follows : — (1)  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
invention  which  it  is  alleged  the  defendant  has  in- 
fringed— is  it  the  arrangement  for  transmitting 
motion  to  the  top  rolling  surface  through  the  case 
or  jacket  surrounding  it  ? (2)  Is  the  plaintiff  the 

first  and  true  inventor  of  that?  (3)  Was  it  new 
and  useful  ? (4)  Did  defendants  infringe  it  ? 

Connected  with  these  issues  we  take  it  that 
it  was  admitted  as  a fact  that  the  plaintiff  had 
in  July  1881  obtained  a patent  in  Ceylon  for 
“ improvement  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for 
rolling  tea  leaf,"  and  had  under  that  patent 
manufactured  and  sold  a machine  or  apparatus  called 
“Jackson’s  Excelsior";  and  it  was  also  admitted 
that  the  second  defendant  had  on  the  4th  day  of 
October  1888  (seven  years  and  more  afterwards) 
obtained  a patent  in  Ceylon  of  “ an  invention  for 
improvements  in  machinery  for  rolling  tea,”  and  that 
under  the  patent  the  first  defendant  Company  with 
the  license  and  authority  of  the  second  defendant  had 
manufactured  and  sold  a machine  or  apparatus  called 
the  “ Triple-action  roller”;  and  it  was  with  regard 
to  this  machine  that  it  was  alleged  the  infringement 
of  the  plaintiff’s  patent  had  taken  place.  The  learned 
District  Judge  has  given  judgment  for  the  defend- 
ant, his  finding  on  the  respective  issues  being,  as  to 
the  second  issue,  that  the  plaintiff  was  the  first  and 
true  inventor  of  the  machine  “Excelsior";  as  to  the 
third  issue  that  -it  was  a novel  and  useful  machine  ; 
and  as  to  that  part  of  the  first  which  referred  to 
infringement,  that  the  defendants  have  not  infringed 
plaintiff’s  particular  right  to  the  transmitting  of 
motion  to  the  upper  rolling  surface  through  the  case 
or  jacket.  Now  as  regards  the  first  issue,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  there  is  no  definite  finding  of  the 
learned  judge  as  to  the  first  part  of  it— 
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“what  is  the  nature  of  the  invention  ?" 

On  it  must  necessarily  depend  all  the  other 
issues,  particularly  the  fourth — did  the  defen- 
dants’ machine  infringe  the  plaintiff’s  patent  ? 
I take  it  for  granted  that  the  nature  of  the  plain- 
tiff's invention  is,  by  peculiar  mechanical  means 
and  contrivances  developed  in  a machine,  a manner 
of  rolling  tea  is  secured  to  be  substituted  for,  and 
made  to  resemble  tea  rolled  by  the  human  hands. 
If  this  is  so,  then  it  follows  that  we  may  assume  that 
the  direct  findings  of  the  District  Judge  involve  the 
further  finding  that  that  was  the  nature  of  the  in- 
vention of  which  the  plaintiff  was  the  patentee  in- 
ventor. The  District  Judge  has,  asl  have  said,  directly 
found  that  it  was  a new  and  useful  invention.  He 
also  has  found,  as  I have  said,  that  in  the  particular 
specified  in  the  first  issue,  the  defendants  have  not  in- 
fringed the  plaintiff’s  patent.  On  the  fourth  issue  Did 
the  defendants  infringe  the  plaintiff’s  patent  as  a whole? 
— the  learned  District  Judge  has  either  come  to  no 
distinct  finding  or,  if  I am  to  treat  what  he  has  said 
as  indicating  what  his  finding  should  have  been,  it 
was,  as  I shall  hereafter  show,  that  the  defendants’ 
machine  was  an  infringement  of  the  plaintiff’s  patent. 
I do  not  forget  that  under  the  20th  section  of  the 
Inventions  Ordinance  it  is  provided  that  in  suits  for 
infringements  the  plaintiff  shall  deliver  particulars 
of  the  breaches  complained  of  in  the  suit,  and  at 
the  trial  no  evidence  shall  be  given  in  support  of 
any  infringement  which  shall  not  be  contained  in  the 
particulars.  I do  not  understand  that  an  infringe- 
ment occurs  if  one  machine  is  made  on  the  pattern 
of  another,  or  if  one  part  of  a machine  is  adapted 
to  another,  unless  it  is  as  well  used  as  such  to  the 
plaintiff’s  damage ; it  is  the  use  of  the  machine  as 
well  as  the  making  of  it  to  which  the  words  “ particu- 
lars of  infringement  ” must  relate,  the  acts  of  making 
and  utilizing  which  entitle  the  plaintiff  to 
damages,  and  not  to  the  particular  parts  only 
of  one  machine  which  may  be  pirated  but 
not  utilized.  Now,  although  in  the  plaintiff’s 
particulars  he  asserted  that  the  machine  which 
the  defendants  imported  and  sold  possessed 
a peculiar  arrangement 

which  his  machine  possessed,  I cannot  understand  that 
he  was  thereby  restricted  to  show  only  in  that  respect 
that  his  patent  had  been  infringed.  Therefore,  besides 
the  particular  issue— Was  the  motion  transmitted  in  a 
particular  way  an  infringement  ? — there  was  as  well 
the  general  issue  stated  fourthly  by  the  District 
Judge— Had  the  defendants  infringed  the  plaintiff’s 
patent?— Had  they  made  and  sold  a machine  or 
machines  which  infringed  the  special  privileges  of 
the  plaintiff’s  machine?  Both  in  the  Court  below 
and  in  this  Court  in  appeal  the  defendants  laboured 
this  issue  and  endeavoured  to  show  that  their  machine 
was  an  improvement  upon  another  machine  used  in 
India  known  as  the  “Standard”  but  not  patented 
in  Ceylon.  It  is  authoritatively  said  “ that  provided 
the  particulars  of  breaches  give  the  defendants  a 
fair  idea  of  the  case  to  be  made  against 
him  they  will  be  sufficient  if  they  refer  to 

specific  claims  and  specify  certain  machines  of  the 
defendant  as  an  infringement  of  those  claims,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  state  by  re- 
ference to  page  and  lines  what  portion  of  the 
specification  has  been  infringed.”  I don’t  therefore 
think  that  either  party  can  now  treat  that  issue  as 
not  fairly  within  the  pleadings  ; they  both  consented 
to  it  being  raised  and  they  both  dealt  with  it  as 
embracing  the  contest  between  them.  Where  a 
question  arises  aq  to  the  infringement  of  a patent, 
the  substance  and  not  merely  the  form  of  the  in- 
vention will  be  looked  into  in  a Court  of  Justice, 
and  where  it  is  shown  that  two  machines  are  alike  in 
principle  and  that  the  construction  of  the  second 
machine  has  carried  the  principle  into  effect  by 
substituting  one  mechanical  equivalent  for  another, 
it  will  be  held  that  that  is  an  infringement.  (Thom 
v.  Worthing  Skating  Rink  Co.,  L.  R.  6 Ch.,  D 415; 
Adair  v.  Young  L.  R.  12  Ch.  21.)  I now  proceed  to  deal 
with  the  issues  as  contested  and  found.  I prefer 
taking  the  second  and  third  issues  first,  inverting 
their  arrangement  in  the  Court  below  which 


PUT  THE  CART  BEFORE  THE  HORSE 

— (2)  Was  the  plaintiff  the  first  and  true  inventor? 
(3)  Was  the  invention  new?  The  learned  District  Judge 
has  found  both  these  issues  in  plaintiffs  favour,  and 
I don’t  think  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  finding  was 
wrong.  We  may  here  revert  to  our  Patent  Ordinance 
again.  In  the  interpretation  clause  (36)  “ the  word 
inventor”  when  not  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
word  “ actual’ ’ shall  include  the  importer  of  an  in- 
vention not  publicly  known  or  used  in  Ceylon  or  by 
section  17,  an  invention  shall  be  deemed  “a  new  in- 
vention within  the  meaning  of  this  Ordinance  if  it 
shall  not  before  the  time  of  applying  for  leave  to 
file  the  application,  have  been  publicly  used  in  Ceylon.” 
In  the  words  of  an  old  authority  “ if  the  invention 
be  new  in  England,  a patent  may  be  granted  though 
the  thing  was  practised  beyond  the  sea  before,  for 
the  statute  speaks  of  new  manufactures  within  this 
realm,  so  that  if  it  be  new  here  it  is  within  the  statute, 
for  act  intended  to  encourage  new  devices  useful  to  the 
kingdom  and  whether  learned  by  travel  or  by  study,  it 
is  the  same  thing.”  The  machine  called  the  “Stan- 
dard” had  never  been  patented  here  ; the  necessity 
for  such  machines  must  necessarily  have  existed 
only  in  connection  with 

THE  TEA  INDUSTRY  OF  VERY  MODERN  DAYS 

and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  any  such  machine 
had  been  publicly  used  in  Ceylon  before.  The 
“Excelsior”  certainly  contained  principles  and 
combinations  of  principles  of  a distinct  character 
from,  but  used  to  produce  the  same  effect,  as  in 
the  “ Standard,”  but  novel  as  regards  the  “Excelsior” 
and  I do  not  doubt  that  the  plaintiff’s  patent  was 
for  a new  machine  in  Ceylon  as  developed  in  the 
“Excelsior,”  and  that  he  was  protected  by  his  patent 
in  the  substance  of  his  invention  as  well  as  in  the 
particular  novelty  of  any  portion  of  it,  and  these 
two  issues  have  been  properly  decided  in  the  affirmative. 
I may  pass  over  the  issue  of  utility : the  fact  of 
its  being  in  demand  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  intended,  may  be  accepted  as  proof  of  its  utility. 
Then  we  come  to  the 

ALL-IMPORTANT 

first  issue — what  is  the  nature  of  the  plaintiff’s 
invention?  I cannot  answer  this  question,  other 
than  I have  already  done,  viz.  that  by  a 
combination  of  mechanical  appliances  and 
apt  arrangement  in  a machine,  amongst  which  is 
a case  or  jacket  and  two  corrugated  surfaces,  top 
and  bottom,  acting  on  each  other  horizontally,  one 
of  which  is  confined  within  the  case  or  jacket,  the 
driving  power  being  by  any  motive  force  acting  upon 
wheels  and  cranks,  to  obtain  as  nearly  .as  possible, 
by  a machine,  the  result  on  tea  leaves  submitted 
to  the  machine,  which  is  obtained  in  China  by  the 
manual  process  of  passing  or  rolling  the  leaves  through 
the  palms  of  the  human  hands.  One  of  the 

PRINCIPAL  NOVELTIES 

which  the  plaintiff  claims  in  his  specification  is  the 
arrangement  of  transmitting  motion  to  the  top  rolling 
surface  through  the  case  or  jacket  surrounding  it, 
whereby  such  rolling  surface  is  left  free  as  regards 
vertical  movement  from  the  mechanism  operating 
it  ; and  one  of  the  issue,  perhaps  the  issue  most 
strongly  contested  was— does  the  defendants’ machine 
infringe  this  particular  novelty  ? The  learned  District 
Judge  has,  in  our  opinion,  fallen  into  error  on  this 
point  more  perhaps  from  a too  literal  reliance  on  what 
the  scientific  witnesses  said  rather  than  from  the 
actual  bearing  of  the  evidence  itself.  Both  Major 
Day  and  Lieut.  Brown  refer  to  the  plate  or  band  en- 
circling the  case  as  the  connecting  rod,  although  any- 
thing less  like  a rod  than  the  bit  of  iron  in  question 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine,  but  in  the  language  of 
specialists  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  name  is 
applied  to  it  because  of  the  function  it  performs,  and  I 
do  not  understand  these  witnesses  to  say  that  because 
this  plate  performs  the  part  in  mechanies  which  is 
assigned  to  a connecting  rod,  that  therefore  every- 
thing connected  with  it  can  only  be  called  a con- 
necting rod,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  of 
“ case  or  jacket " as  including  the  four-sided  bos  fjcom 
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lid  to  bottom  and  through  which  the  upper  rolling 
surface  passes.  The  specification  alludes  to  the  case 
or  jacket  surrounding  the  upper-rolling  surface.  It 
could  never  have  intended  to  mean  only  one  side  of 
the  box  or  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  box.  Is  there 
anything  in  the  specification  to  restrict  those  words 
to  the  mere  wooden  or  metal  lining  of  the  case  itself  '? 
We  have  no  doubt  upon  this  point ; it  would  be  idle  and 

CONTRARY  TO  COMMON-SENSE 
to  say  that  plaintiff  called  only  one  part  of  his  case  1 
“the  case,”  Decause  that  part  was  made  of  wood;  I 
but  it  is  still  more  repugnant  to  common-sense  to 
urge  that  the  thin  cylinder  of  metal  which  is  in- 
serted as  a lining  to  the  cylinder  of  the  defendant’s 
machine  and  which  confines  the  upper  rolling  sur- 
face and  which  is  movable  at  will,  corresponds  to 
the  “ case  or  jacket”  of  the  plaintiff's  machine.  We 
hold  against  both  these  contentions,  and  we  hold 
that  what  is  called  the  “cylinder"  in  the  defendant's 
machine  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  “case  or 
jacket  " of  the  plaintiff’s  machine,  from  its  top  edge 
to  the  bottom,  both  inside  and  out.  Then,  has  the 
defendant’s  machine  infringed  the  principle  upon 
which  motion  is  transmitted  to  the  upper  rolling 
surface  ? After  much  and  most  anxious  considera- 
tion I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has, 
and  that  in  this  respect  the  one  machine 
is  the  counterpart  of  the  other.  The  gearing 
is  the  same,  the  cranks  are  the  same,  and  the 
motive  power  thereby  transmitted  operates  with  the 
exception  directly  referred  to,  on  the  upper  rolling 
surface  in  the  same  way.  For  the  defendants  it  I 
was  contended  that  it  did  not  operate  in  their 
machine  through  the  lining  of  the  cylinder 
which  it  was  urged  corresponded  with  the  plain- 
tiff's case  or  jacket.  We  repeat,  the  two  things  are 
manifestly  distinct.  We  say  the  defendants'  cylinder 
is  the  corresponding  part  to  the  plaintiff’s  case  or 
jacket,  and  that  in  both  machines  linear  motion  is 
conveyed  to  the  upper  rolling  surface  by  reason 
of  its  connection  with  the  jacket  in  the  one  case, 
and  with  the  cylinder  in  the  other.  The  square 
sides  of  the  rolling  surface  in  the  plaintiff's  machine 
which  are  acted  on  by  the  jacket  pushing  them 
to  give  it  motion,  correspond  to  the  circular  surface  of 
the  vertical  shaft  in  the  defendants’  machine  which 
starts  out  of  the  upper  rolling  surface  called  the  lid,  and 
is  acted  on  by  the  connecting  bracket  of  the  cyliuder 
pushing  the  shaft  from  side  to  side  or  eccentrically 
to  give  the  lid  or  upper  rolling  surface  its  motion. 
But  if  the  model  machines  before  us  are  to  be  relied  on 
there  is  even  not  that  difference  between  the  two 
machines,  because  the  rolling  surface  of  the  de- 
fendants’ machine  has  as  well  a vertical  eh^ft  at- 
tached to  it  whioh  passes  through  a braoket  and 
embraces  the  jacket  in  the  same  way  as  the  bracket 
embraces  the  cylinder  of  the  defendants’  machine, 
and  by  which  motion  is  conveyed  to  the  upper- 
rolling surfaco  by  the  braoket  in  contaot  with  the 
vertical  shaft.  What  is  the  evidence  of  the  defen- 
dants’ own  speoifioation  on  this  point  ? It  s iys  “ The 
pulley  connected  with  the  ‘lid’  causes  it  to  revolve 
inside  the  hollow  cylinder  while  at  the  same  time 
it  has  the  eooentrio  motion  imparted  to  it  by  the 
hollow  cylinder.”  For  ‘1  lid  ” read  “ upper  rolling 
surface,”  and  for  “cylinder’  read  “ oase  or  jacket,” 
and  you  have  the  defendants’  maobine  described  in 
precisely  the  same  words  as  the  plaintiff  has  speci- 
fied his,  and  so  important  was  this  piece  of  evidence, 
and  suoh  was  its 

ADVERSE  BEARING  UPON  DEFENDANTS1  CONTENTION, 

that  one  of  the  defendants  wished  to  make 
it  appear  that  it  was  a mere  clerical  error 
by  whioh  “,by  ” had  been  written  for  “ of.”  In 
this  respect  therefore  we  hold  that  as  this  particular 
result  was  novel  in  its  application  1 1 the  plaintiff's 
machine  and  was  embraced  and  particularized  in 
the  specification  of  his  invention,  it  was  not 
competent  to  the  defendants  to  appropriate  it  to  any 
machine  of  their  own.  There  is  one  difference  as  we 
have  said  between  the  action  of  the  two  machines, 
and  it  is  this:  that  whereas  the  plaintiff’s  machine  ac- 
complishes but  two  surfaqial  motions  that  of  the  de- 


fendants’ has  three  leading  to  its  appellation  “Triple- 
action roller.”  This  super-added  third  motion  is  doubt- 
less new  to  the  plaintiff’s  machine,  bat  it  cannot  exist 
independently  of  it,  and  cannot  be  regarded  in  any 
other  light  than  as  an  improvement  or  application  to 
the  plaintiff's  machine,  and  in  that  respect  it  might 
be  the  snbjeot  ot  a patent  right,  but  the  defendants 
ooulJnotuse  or  apply  it  without  the  lioense  of  the 
plaintiff.  This  brings  us  to  the  last  issue,  .one  of 
faot,  upon  which  we  are  oalled  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  a jury.  We  have  already  said  that  if  we  take 
the  learned  District  Judge’s  expresion  of  opinion  upon 
it  as  indicating  how  it  should  be  deoided,  it  mast 
lead  to  a finding  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff.  This  is 
what  the  learned  District  Judge  has  said— we  quote 
from  his  judgment — “ As  the  Excelsior  was  an 
improvement  on  the  ‘Standard,’  60  the  ‘Triple- 
action roller’  is  an  improvement  on  the  ‘ Excelsior,’ 
and  is  decidedly  a far  more  cffioient  and  satis- 
factory maohine.”  This  finding  of  fact  would 
necessarily  lead  to  judgment  against  the  defendants, 
for  while  the  plaintiff  had  a perfect  legal  right  to 
appropriate  to  himself  and  secure  by  patent  all  the 
novel  and  useful  mechanical  contrivances  contained 
in  the  “ Standard  ” which  had  never  been  patented 
here  and  in  which  no  publio  use  had  been  acquired ; 
so  soo  1 as  he  had  done  so,  shut  the  defendants  out 
from  the  appropriation  of  the  same  invention,  and  it 
was  not  possible  for  the  defendants  to  have  patented 
a mere  improvement  on  his  (the  plaintiff’s)  invention, 
independently  of  the  plaintiff.  Looking  at  the  two 
machines  and  working  ihem  side  by  side,  and  bearing 
mind  the  identical  purpose  which  both  are  inteudtd 
to  secure,  I am  unable  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  defendants’  machine  is  the  resnit  of  an 
adoption  of  the  meohanioal  principles  and  contrivances 
which  found  practical  adaptation  and  arrangement 
in  the  plaintiff’s  machine  varied  no  more  than  in  un- 
essential form,  but  with  cenain  improvements  made 
by  the  defendants  and  which  are  practically  useful 
only  in  connection  with  it.  The  plaintiff  muat  there- 
fore have  judgment  ani  the  case  must  go  back  in 
order  that  the  District  Judge  may  deal  with  the 
prayer  for  accounts  and  for  damages. 

JUSTICE  LAWRIE’s  OPINION. 

Justice  Lawrie  said : — I agree.  The  plaintiff  has  by  his 
patent  an  exclusive  right  to  sell  tea  rolling  machiues  in 
which  motion  is  transmitted  to  the  top  rolling 
surface  through  the  oase  or  jacket.  The  best  evi- 
dence in  this  oase  proves  that  the  case  or  jacket 
is  the  sides  which  surround  the  upper  roller,  which 
form  a space  or  box  into  which  the  tea  leaf 
is  poured  aud  which  keeps  the  leaf  together  while 
it  is  being  roiled  between  the  surfaces  of  the 
two  rollers.  The  projections  which  connect  this 
case  or  jacket  with  other  parts  of  the  machine 
have  been  oalled  by  some  of  the  witnesses  a con- 
necting rod,  and  in  a sense  that  part  of  the 
projection  which  joins  the  case  to  the  gearing 
is  a connecting  rod  ; but  the  better  part  of  the 
evidence,  and  I think 

A REASONABLE  USB  OF  W0BDS, 

leads  me  to  the  cooclnsion  that  a part 
of  the  jaoket  is  the  thickened  band  whioh 
passes  round  the  oase  or  jacket  and  which  at 
onoe  serves  to  connect  it  with  the  gearing  and  to 
give  it  strength.  I do  not  include  as  part  of  the 
case  or  jacket,  the  bow  bracket,  spindle,  &c.  By 
“ through  ” I understand  “ by  meanB  of.”  If  this 
meaning  were  attached  to  the  words  “ case  or  jaoket” 
there  would  be  bat  little  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  witnesses,  and  I think  that  all  would 
agree  that  in  the  Triple-action  roller  the  motion  is 
transmitted  to  the  upper  roller  by  means  of  the  oase 
or  jacket  if  case  or  jacket  ’ includes  as  much  as 
I hold  it  does.  The  motion  is  not  transmitted 
precisely  at  the  same  place  or  in  the  same  way 
in  the  defendants’  maohine  as  in  the  plaintiff’s,  though 
I confess  I agree  with  those  witnesses  who  are 
unable  to  see  much  difference  ; but  the  exact  way 
in  whioh  the  motion  is  transmitted  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. The  question  is— Is  the  oase  or  jaoket  whether 
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it  be  mfble  o|  wood  or  brass  or  iron  the  struotnre 
through  which  the  motion  is  transmitted  in  the  de- 
fendants’ machine?— and  that  question  I answer  in  the 
affirmative.  The  rotatory  motion  imparted  to  the 
upper  rolling  surface  which  is  not  in  the  plaintiff’s 
machine,  is  transmitted  by  gearing  above  it,  but  that 
gearing  rests  on  and  is  attached  to  the  cate  or  jacket. 
The  defendants  lay  stress  on  the  part  taken  by 
the  bow  brackets,  but  these  also  rest  on  the 
case  or  jacket.  Even  if  in  the  Triple-3ction  rol- 
ler no  part  of  the  upper-rollicg  surface  comes 
in  contact  with  the  jacket  in  ariy  other  way 
than  that  the  spindle  which  passes  into  the  roller 
ia  connected  to  that  jacket  by  the  two  bows,  etill  this 
communication  transmits  motion  to  the  rolling  sur- 
face and  in  the  transmission  the  jaoket  plays  a neces- 
sary part.  The  upper  rolling  surfaoe  has  a horizontal 
as  well  aa  a rotatory  motion  and  that  rotatory  motion 
is  given  to  it  by  means  of  the  jacket.  The  weight 
of  evidence  proves  that  the  two  machines  are 

ALMOST  IDENTICAL. 

and  thisevidence  is  consistent  with  the  impression  which 
a study  of  the  modols  has  made  on  my  miud. 


TEE  PLANTING  ENTERPRISE  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  MATALE. 

A report  from  the  Government  Agent  of  the 
Central  Provinoe  with  no  mention  of  the  planting 
enterprise,  is  surely  the  closest  of  poisible  ap- 
proximations to  “the  play  of  Hamlet,  with  the 
part  of  Hamlet  omitted  by  special  request.”  The 
omission  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  P.  A. 
Templer  took  charge  of  the  Province  late  in  the  year. 
Not  only,  is  there  nothing  in  the  report  on  the 
Kandy  district  about  the  position  and  progress  of 
planting,  but  the  same  silence  in  regard  to  the 
great  enterprise  of  the  colony  marks  the  report 
on  the  Nuwara  Eliya  district.  That  we  have  in- 
formation regarding  the  position  of  the  planting 
enterprise  in  the  district  of  Matale  is  due  to  Mr. 
Hugh  Fraser,  with  whom  tea  on  Bandarapolla  has 
been  suoh  a marvellous  success.  We  recently 
wrote  of  the  district  of  Matale  as  fallen  from 
its  onoe  pre-eminent  state  as  a coffee  producer, 
without  having  as  yet  retrieved  its  fortunes  by 
means  of  tea.  The  description  is  essentially  true, 
although  Mr.  Fraser  shows  that  good  progress 
has  been  made  with  tea,  and  that  no  district  in 
the  island  has  been  more  successful  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  cacao.  The  statistics  for  coffee  plaoe 
the  poor  old  dethroned  monaroh  in  a far  worse 
position  than  we  imagined.  To  those  who  re- 
member Matale,  West  and  East,  the  Kelebokka 
Valley  &o.  in  all  their  glory  as  coffee  yielders, 
how  melanoholy  must  it  be  to  contemplate  the 
iemains  of  a deceased  potentate  represented  by 
such  figures  bs  944  acres  yielding  1,159  owts.  or 
at  the  rate  of  1 ’23  owt.  per  aore  ! But  there  are 
70  acres  out  of  the  944  young  and  not  in  bearing, 
53  aores  having  been  actually  planted  in  1891  by 
some  enthusiast  who  believes  that  " there  is  life 
in  the  old  dog  yet.”  But,  oh  1 we  see  it  is  not  the 
old  Arabian  dog  but  the  young  Liberian.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  13,517  acres  of  tea,  yielding 

3,607,000  lb.,  and  the  3,806  aores  oaoao  yielding 
6,272  owt  , are  but  harbingers  of  a time  when 

the  glories  of  the  ooffee  era  shall  be 

excelled  by  that  of  ‘‘new  produots.”  Much  of 

the  district  is  so  low  in  elevation  that  the  climate 
is  suitable  for  the  cultivation  not  only  of  Theo- 
broma  cacao  but  of  the  coconut  palm  (Cocos  nucifera,) 
so  frequently  confounded  with  the  chocolate  shrub 
by  people  “at  Home.”  With  so  many  and 

varied  resources  there  is  no  reason  why  Ma'ale 
should  not  flourish,  although  tho  deoree  has 
gone  forth  and  is  made  absolute,  that  rail- 

way extension  northwards  shall  not  start  from 
the  Lsbatipn  in  Matale  town,  but  from  Pol- 


gahawela  and  Kurunegala.  We  can,  understand 
what  Mr.  Saxton  says  about  gingelli,  an  oikyielding 
plant,  not  flourishing  on  recently  exhausted  ohena 
soil.  But  per  contra  to  what  he  writes  about 
paddy  fields  being  injured  by  silt  from  estates,  we 
have  in  another  administration  report  a oomglaint 
by  a native  headman  that  since  the  abandonment 
of  coffee  estates,  the  paddy  fields  below  them, 
failing  to  receive,  as  of  old,  weloorpe  supplies  of 
manure  washed  down  from  the  estates,  have  failed 
to  yield  at  their  former  rate.  The  portion  of  Mr. 
Saxton’s  report  on  the  Matale  distriot  which  deals 
with  ‘‘  cultivation  ’’  is  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  H.  Fraser,  of  Bandarapola  estate,  has  favoured 
me  with  the  remarks  below  about  various  products. 

I had  sent  a circular  to  all  the  planters  in  the 
district  with  the  object  of  obtaining  accurate  figures 
for  the  Blue  Book  return,  but  my  efforts  did  not 
meet  with  universal  response,  although  I had  pro- 
mised to  treat  the  individual  returns  as  confidential. 
Mr.  Fraser  has  been  more  successful,  and  the  result 
of  his  inquiry  is  embodied  in  the  statement  annexed 
to  his  remarks.  It  contains  more  accurate  figures 
than  those  I sent  in  for  the  Blue  Book  return. 

As  I have  previously  stated,  a good  deal  more  paddy 
laud  has  been  cultivated  this  year  than  in  preceding 
years.  I have  issued  several  esweddun  lioenseB, 
most  of  them  for  lands  which  have  been  out  of 
cultivation  for  a considerable  time.  There  are  also 
a few  applications  for  the  restoration  of  more  tanks, 
as  people  see  the  benefits  derived  from  those  already 
restored. 

There  is  hardly  any  tea  cultivated  by  natives, 
the  only  piece  I know  of  being  a small  garden  on 
the  Elkaduwa  road  planted  by  an  estate  kangani. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  cacao  has  been 
planted,  but  there  is  immediate  application  for  the 
seed  as  soon  as  I receive  a parcel  from  the  Pera- 
deniya  Gardens.  There  has  been  a good  deal  of 
gingelly  (tala)  cultivation,  which  is  somewhat  of  a 
novelty  ; but  the  general  impression  is  that  it  requires 
new  soil,  and  does  not  give  a good  return  on  chena 
land  recently  cultivated. 

The  cultivation  of  garden  produce  must  have  de- 
clined in  some  places  where  the  owners  of  land 
have  been  selling  their  properties  to  planters,  as  at 
Ukkuwela,  Warakamura,  and  other  places.  Fre- 
quently they  sell  right  down  to  the  edge  of*  their 
fields,  leading  to  their  paddy  being  covered  up  with 
silt  from  the  new  clearings. 

Jak  and  mango  and  other  trees  are  being  ruth- 
lessly cut  down  for  estate  purposes,  and  no  one 
takes  the  trouble  to  replant  any.  I tried  to  get  rid 
of  a large  number  of  jak  seedlings  from  my  own 
grounds,  but  no  one  thought  the  offer  worth  accepting. 

Mr.  Fraser  writes  as  follows  : — 

Tea. — Although  not  all  equally  well  grown  in  all 
the  divisions  of  the  district,  yet  in  most  localities 
near  and  far  apart,  it  has  become  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, and  there  are  well  authenticated  figures  of 
yields  in  old  coffee  and  chena  lands,  in  third;  and 
fourth  year  of  plucking,  of  from  450  to  750  lb.  an  acpe. 

The  total  area  under  tea,  young  and  old,  in  the 
Revenue  District  of  Matale,  is  approximately  13,517 
acres,  producing  3,607,346  lb.,  averaging  266  lb. 
per  acre. 

Deducting  1,540  acres  young  tea  from  the  total 
area,  13,517=11,977  acres  plucked,  averaging  301  lb. 
per  acre. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty-seven  acres  have  been  added 
during  1891  to  the  area  under  cultivation  in  tea,  divided 
over  all  the  districts,  but  principally  in  Laggala, 
Matale  East,  Matale  North,  and  Ukkuwela. 

It  is  quite  apparent,  should  tea  continue  to  be  the 
important  staple  it  is  at  present,  that  the  Matale 
Districts  have  as  long  a lease  of  prosperity  before  them 
as  any  quarter  of  the  Island. 

Cacao  is  another  product  which  has  helped  Matale 
to  compete  successfully  during  recent  years  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  and  there  are  magnificent  ex- 
panses of  this  cultivation  in  several  portions  of  the 
district.  The  area  under  it  is  approximately  3,806 
acres,  producing  6,272:  cwt.,  averaging  165  cwt 

per  acre. 
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Deducting  726  acres  young  cacao  from  the  total 
area,  3,806=3,080  acres,  averaging  2'04  cwt.  per  acre. 

The  total  quantity  is  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
annual  export  from  the  Island. 

Five  hundred  and  twenty-two  acres  have  been  added 
during  1891  to  the  previous  area,  principally  in  the 
Ukkuwela  District. 

In  its  youth  cacao,  like  many  other  useful  products, 
requires  and  deserves  a good  deal  of  care  and  at- 
tention, and  this  may  be  one  of  the  causes  of  its 
not  being  more  adopted  by  the  villagers ; but  seeing 
the  troubles  are  not  unsurmountable,  that  good  seed 
is  procurable  at  reasonable  rates,  occasionally  given 
gratis  from  the  Kachcheri,  that  the  arts  of  success- 
ful cultivation  are  now  well  understood,  and  that 
good  prices  (R60  a cwt,)  are  obtainable  at  their 
doors  for  quite  inexpensively  and  primitively  cured 
produce,  it  is  well  worth  the  increased  attention  of 
the  villagers,  who  invariably  have,  in  even  the 
poorest  localities,  suitable  space  enough  for  small 
gardens  of  it. 

Tea  they  do  not  at  all,  so  far  as  is  known  to  me, 
affect.  This  is  not  I think,  to  be  regretted ; on  the 
contrary  it  is  well  it  is  so. 

The  original  expenditure  necessary  is  in  most 
oases  prohibitory,  and  even  when  this  is  got  over 
the  lealf  might  not  be  well  enough  manufactured  to 
keep  up  the  reputation  of  Ceylon  tea ; and  I anti- 
cipate that  after  a time  there  would  be  no  sale  for 
the  green  leaf  at  large  factories,  as  their  owners 
would  soon  tire  of  buying  their  own  leaf  mixed 
with  that  of  the  villagers,  which  would  almost 
certainly  be  the  case. 

The  villagers,  however,  male  and  female,  I am  glad 
to  say,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  themselves  and  the 
planters  come  much  more  readily  than  formerly  to 
pluck,  prune,  hole,  weed,  and  do  all  other  estate 
work  on  the  same  footing,  at  the  same  rates,  and 
same  tasks  as  the  Tamils. 

I am  aware  of  a recent  instance  where  a rather 
intelligent,  elderly  man,  owner  of  some  cattle,  pro- 
prietors of  some  acres  of  land,  and  shareholder  in 
some  small  gardens,  was  most  anxious  to  succeed  a 
Tamil  man  as  tappal  and  beef-box  cooly,  saying  that 
the  constant  employment  and  regular  pay  which 
enabled  the  Tamil  to  “ eat  ” (live)  better  was  having 
a great  effect  on  the  modern  Sinhalese,  who  have 
begun  to  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  “ eating  ” 
(living)  like  the  Tamils  on  estates.  On  some  estates 
the  Sinhalese  are  paid  daily,  weekly  payments  being, 
however,  more  common  at  a fixed  rate  per  lb.  for  tea 
plucking,  which  is  the  fairest  mode  for  all  concerned. 

They  sometimes  come  by  themselves,  singly  or  in 
families,  but  generally  they  are  brought  by  a kangany 
of  their  own  class,  which  is  an  unavoidable  necessity 
under  the  circumstances. 

Were  they  not  so  poor  they  would  probably  be 
better  off  without  kanganies,  but  as  it  is,  the  kan- 
ganies  know  them,  collect  them,  and  advance  them 
small  sums  (for  “selavu”or  “viyadam”),  which  are 
fully  repaid,  they,  not  unfrequently,  being  so  poor 
that  they  have  to  be  advanced  money  the  previous 
day  to  procure  the  meal  of  the  following  day,  otherwise 
they  are  unable  to  come  to  work. 

Coconut  cultivation  does  well  in  Matale,  and  can 
be  profitably  encouraged  and  extended.  It  is  almost 
a native  cultivation  at  present,  but  it  is  being  adopted 
in  suitable  situations  on  several  estates.  Cotton  and 
tobacco  may  be  said  to  have  become  a blank  for  the 
present.  There  are  some  fine  fields  of  tea  in  Matale 
from  which  heavy  crops  of  tobacco  have  been  taken. 

Coffee  (Liberian,  Arabian,  and  Coorg)  is  cultivated, 
but  on  a very  reduced  scale.  The  acreage  has,  however, 
been  added  to  in  1891  by  53  acres. 

The  total  area  is  944  acres,  yielding  1,159  cwt., 
averaging  1'23  cwt.  per  acre. 

Deducting  70  acres  young  coffee  from  the  total 
area,  944  acres  = 874  acres,  averaging  1*32  cwt.  per 
acre. 

The  cultivation  will  most  probably  pay  in  suitable 
positions  and  conditions  of  soil  at  present  rates. 

Cardamoms.— This  cultivation  is  decreasing  rather 
than  extending,  all  suitable  land  for  it  having  been 
fully  planted  years  ago.  The  acreage  under  this  spice 


is  671  acres,  yielding  57,875  lb.,  averaging  86  lb.  per  acre. 

There  are  140  acres  cinchona,  350  acres  anatto, 
and  30  acres  arecanuts  under  cultivation  in  various 
portions  of  Matale  East. 

The  cultivation  statistics  are  compiled  from  returns 
obligingly  supplied  by  fourteen  planters  residing  in 
different  portions  of  the  district. 

Paddy. — The  rainfall  of  1891  is  said  to  have  been 
too  much  for  the  paddy  crops.  Paddy  land  has  shared 
in  the  general  depreciation  of  property  in  recent 
years.  I am  aware  of  a sale  of  5 acres  for  Rl,000. 
A dozen  years  ago  the  same  land  would  have  fetched 
R2.000. 

Timber. — This  is  becoming  a serious  question  in 
Matale,  accessible  places  being  almost  denuded  of 
large  trees.  A deal  of  money  must  have  reached 
native  hands  by  the  sale  of  timber  in  recent  years. 
Not  a seed  or  plant  is  being  put  into  the  ground  for 
future  needs,  and  this  source  of  income  will  very 
soon  utterly  fail  them.  They  have  few  others  to  fall 
back  upon. 


General. — By  this  time  the  beneficial  results  of 
the  Agri-Horticultural  Shows  of  a few  years  ago,  if 
such  are  to  accure,  should  be  becoming  apparent. 
There  is  undoubtedly  an  increased  demand  from  out- 
side for  fruits,  vegetables,  fowls,  and  eggs,  but  I am 
not  aware  that  the  people  of  Matale  have  risen  to 
the  occasion  in  trying  to  produce  either  increased 
quantities  or  improved  qualities  to  any  appreciable 
extent. 


It  might  be  worth  inexpensive  experiment  in  the 
interest  of  the  natives  were  good  eggs  and  fowls 
occasionally  distributed  from  the  Kachcheri,  gratis, 
for  breeding  purposes,  and  were  the  natives  occasion- 
ally encouraged  by  remunerative  rates  to  bring  to 
the  Kachcheries  sample  lots  of  their  best  efforts  in 
fruit  and  vegetable  growing  and  fowl  rearing. 
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CEYLON  TEA  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph  of  24th  August 
records  a little  business  in  Ceylon  teas  at  from 
lOJd  to  12d  ; and  the  same  paper  in  its  issue  of 
27th  August  announces  the  sale  of  40  chests  Ceylon 
at  8|  d to  9d.  The  Melbourne  Argus  of  29th  August 
says  : — 

Ceylons  have  had  steady  attention  at  late  rates.  The 
Custom-house  statement  of  receipts  and  deliveries  of  tea 
at  the  bonds  for  the  last  week,  together  with  the  stocks 
in  bond  at  the  close  of  the  weeek,  is  as  follows 
Deliveries. 


Receipts 

into 

Bond. 

lb. 

For  Home 
Con- 
sumption, 
lb. 

For 

Export. 

lb. 

Stocks 

on 

Aug.  20. 
lb. 

China  ... 
India  ... 
Ceylon 

...  3,850 
...177,944 
...  73,202 

89,978 
6 615 
12j879 

46,692 

5,389 

14,563 

1,797,113 

187,030 

159,693 

Totals 

...254,996 

109,472 

66,644 

2,143,836 

CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

MACAO. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Joly  writes  the  British  Consular  Report 
oa  the  trade  of  Macao  for  the  year  1891,  which  Mr. 
Watters  forwards.  Mr.  Joly  writes  : — 

The  year  1891  has  been,  so  far  as  trade  is  con- 
cerned, a very  uneventful  one,  business  having  con- 
tinued in  the  same  groove,  presumably  with  some 
falling-off,  as  the  export  of  tea  and  rice  was  below 
former  years.  As  regards  imports,  the  usual  average 
must  have  been  attained,  as  the  supplies  necessary 
for  the  consumption  of  the  colony  and  neighbouring 
districts  continued  to  arrive. 

EXPORTS. 

Tea. — Tea  appears  from  year  to  year  to  lose  ground 
and  to  feel  more  and  more  the  competition  from 
India  and  Ceylon.  Lower  prices  than  heretofore  ruled 
during  the  last  year,  but  none  the  less,  no  great  pro- 
fits seem  to  have  been  realised.  Indeed,  heavily 
handicapped  as  the  teas  exported  from  Macao  are, 
not  by  duties  here,  as  this  colony  is  a free  port,  but 
by  inland  imports  levied  by  the  Chinese  authorities, 
they  can  with  difficulty  hold  their  own,  and  would 
seem  to  be  doomed  to  a heavy  shrinkage.  The 
quantity  exported  during  1891  amounts  to  about 
155,000  chests,  and  falls  short  of  that  of  1890,  so 
that  this  branch  of  trade,  which  was  once  the  most 
important  here,  gradually  becomes  more  and  more 
insignificant. — L.  and  C.  Express,  Aug.  19th. 


NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

Tea  Planting  in  Wynaad. — A writer  in  the  Madras 
Times  takeB  a very  favourable  view  of  the  outlook  for 
tea  planting  in  the  Wynaad,  and  he  winds  up  by 
saying: — "Wynaad  has,  unfortunately,  an  evil  name 
in  the  London  money  market.  So  much  capital  was 
collected  and  squandered  in  the  gold  mania  of  a 
previous  decade,  that  it  is  thought  that  no  good  thing 
can  come  out  of  it.  But  this  prejudice  is  being 
gradually  overcome,  and  we  may  hope  to  see  the 
district  rise  again  before  long  to  something  of  its 
former  success.  New  blood  and  new  capital  will 
again  flow  in,  to  the  encouragement  of  the  old 
planters  who  have  survived  the  many  vicissitudes  of 
the  past,  and  of  whom  the  planting  community  of 
Wynaad  mostly  consists.’’  He  is  quite  right  about  the 
prejudice.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  Mammon,  when 
they  have  a prejudice,  show  considerable  persistency  in 
holding  on  to  it.  That  unfortunate  gold  business 
oreated  an  unfavourable  impression  in  LondoD,  and 
the  mention  of  the  Wynaad  even  now  provokes  strong 
language  in  eertain  circles,  who  are  quite  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  tea  is  grown  there,  but  associate  it 
only  with  mining  speculation.  The  district  will  live 
down  its  bad  name,  no  doubt,  and  we  hope  that  tea 
-will  flourish  and  renew  confidence. 
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Pubb  Tea. — The  Groter  calls  attention  to  the  care 
taken  by  the  Customs  authorities  that  only  pure  tea 
is  sold  to  grocers  and  the  public.  It  says : — “ If  the 
article  be  cot  pure  it  is  not  permitted  to  enter  into 
consumption  in  this  country.  Under  Seotion  30  of 
the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  tea  is  analysed  at 
the  Custom  House,  so  as  to  ensure  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  adulteration  in  the,  imports ; 
and  if  the  same  plan  were  practised  in  regard  to  one 
or  two  other  commodities  that  might  be  named,  re* 
tailers  certainly  would  not  feel  disposed  to  complain. 
We  subjoin  a table  showing  the  results  of  the  analysis 
of  tea  conducted  at  the  London  Custom  House,  in 
aooordance  with  the  statute  above  mentioned,  during 
eaoh  of  the  last  ten  financial  years:— 

Importations  represented  by  these  samples 
thus  disposed  of. 


Submitted  for  board’s  directions 
with  following  results. 


Allowed  to 
be  delivered 


De- 

for  exporta- 

O 

Tear 

livered 

Allowed 

to 

tion  only, 

ended 

Samples 

on  certi- 

be  admitted 

but  not  for 

If 

March 

ana- 

ficate  of 

for  home 

use  as 

31- 

lysed. 

analyst. 

use. 

ships’  stores. 

<1 

1883.... 

890 

867 

13 

7 

4 

1881.... 

855 

346 

6 

1835 

930 

890 

2 

39 

3 

1886.... 

2,348 

2,168 

25 

155 

4 

1387.... 

1,701 

1,651 

800 

2 

41 

1 

1888.... 

956 

11 

9 

76 

1889.... 

650 

527 

19 

40 

64 

1890.... 

856 

808 

25 

12 

1891 

518 

452 

1 

52 

13 

1892... 

932 

874 

25 

19 

14 

Planting  in  Nokth  Borneo.— 

■Theprospeot  in  North 

Borneo  seems  more  cheerful.  Pineapples  are  for  sale 
in  abundance  at  two  cents  each,  if  anyone  likes  to 
stait  a pineapple  jelly  factory.  Pepper  and  coffee 
growing  by  the  Dyaks  is  receiving  the  attention  of 
the  Raja,  who  is  parcelling  out  land  in  the  Lnndi 
distriot,  where  tobacco  hes  been  grown.  Ten  piouls 
of  coffee  grown  in  gardens  in  Sandakan  and  another 
shipment  of  North  Borneo  coffee  have  also  been  sent 
home.  The  trial  shipment  of  ten  piculs  of  Liberian 
coffee  grown  in  gardens  at  the  back  of  Sandakan  and 
shipped  by  the  Development  Corporation  has  been  very 
well  reported  upon  in  London,  and  valued  at  93s  per 
owt.  if  properly  dried.  Coffee,  sugar,  oopra,  tanning 
material,  Manilla  hemp,  and  paddy  are  all  produots 
of  world-wide  demand  and  likely  to  afford  material 
for  export ; and  now  a start  has  been  made  in  the 
right  direction.  Cocoa,  pepper,  indiarubber,  gambier, 
and  other  things  are  being  tried,  and  experiments  are 
been  made  with  three  descriptions  of  cotton — Shanghai, 
Sea  Island  reoeived  direct,  and  Sea  Island  already 
acclimatised  in  a tropical  oountry.  Of  these  the 
acclimatised  Sea  Island  is  doing  the  best. — H,  and  C. 
Mail,  Aug.  26. 



BRAZILIAN  COFFEE. 

Brazil  has  juBt  broken  her  own  record  with  regard 
to  the  production  of  coffee.  The  crop  of  the  season 
just  closed  is  deolared  to  be  the  largest  yet  known. 
The  total  shipments  during  the  twelve  months, 
including  the  stocks  left  over  at  Rio  and  Santos 
on  June  30,  are  estimated  by  Messrs.  Alexander 
von  Glehn  & Co.  at  7,530,000  bags,  as  compared 
with  6,705,200  bags  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1889 — the  previous  largest  crop  on  record.  Favoured 
by  the  big  crop  and  lower  prioes,  consumption  has 
nearly  kept  pace  with  the  increased  production, 
deliveries  showing  an  advance  of  about  1,000,000 
bags  during  the  year,  so  that  stooks  in  European 
ports  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  month  were 
not  more  than  87,285  tons,  against  64,526  tons 
on  August  1,  1891.— Oolonies  and  India, 
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INDIAN  TRADE  PRODUCTS. 

Referring  to  the  catalogue  of  the  articles  of  Indian 
commerce  by  Dr.  George  Watt,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  Calcutta,  The  Times  says : — “ We  have  thus  at  last 
obtained  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  economic  pro- 
ducts of  India,  done  with  scientific  accuracy  and  a 
fair  amount  of  local  knowledge,  arranged  in  the  simple 
alphabetical  order.  The  task  proved  of  too  great 
magnitude  for  a single  worker,  and  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  third  volume  in  1890  Dr.  Watt  has 
had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Duthie,  director  of  the 
Botanical  Department  of  Northern  India,  together 
with  two  other  experts  belonging  to  the  Indian 
Medical  Service.  The  leading  impression  left  by  an 
examination  of  this  Encyclopaedia,  or,  as  Dr.  Watt 
modestly  terms  it,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Pro- 
ducts of  India,  is  the  large  number  of  valuable  articles 
of  local  Indian  trade  which  still  remain  to  be  utilised 
by  European  commerce. 

“That the  work  has,  so  far  as  the  materials  permit, 
been  done  with  care  and  completeness  is  attested  by 
every  volume.  For  example,  an  idea  of  the  informa- 
tion given  under  the  camellia,  or  tea-plant,  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  the  mere  references  to  the 
works  consulted  atmost  fill  three  olosely-printed  pages. 
The  articles  on  cochineal,  the  cocoa-nut,  coffee,  and 
the  jute  plant  ( corchorus ) are  each  of  them  admirable 
for  their  wideness  of  research  end  valuable  for  their 
commercial  information  and  statistic-*.  The  elaborate 
notice  of  cotton  ( gossgpium , Vol.  IV.),  runs  to  173 
pages.  It  clears  up  several  obscure  and  disputed 
questions  of  the  past,  while  it  affords  a due  to 
practical  methods  for  improvement  in  the  quality  and 
length  of  the  Indian  staple  in  the  fulure.  The  immense 
importance  of  this  product  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  the  total  value  of  the  cotton  trade  to  India 
works  out  at  sixty  millions  sterling  per  annum. 

“ Two  other  articles  of  capital  importance  deal  with 
indiarubber  and  indigo.  The  former  narrates  the 
series  of  experiments  at  acclimatizing  the  tree  in 
India,  and  the  success  obtained.  The  notice  of  indigo 
is  particularly  instructive.  It  shows  that  the  weak 
points  in  the  present  system  of  manufacture  in  Bengal 
are  to  a large  extent  due  to  ignorance  of  the  chemis- 
try of  the  substance  and  to  unacquaintance  with 
the  chemical  principles  which  underlie  the  isola- 
tion and  preparation  of  the  colouring  matter.  A 
suggestive  article  in  the  same  volume,  under  the  head- 
ing of  ■ Introduced  Plants,’  will  repay  careful  perusal 
alike  from  its  scientific  and  its  commercial  aspects. 
The  elaborate  account  of  flax  ( linum , Vol.  V.)  ha3 
a special  economic  value,  as  it  deals  with  the  old 
standing  failure  of  India,  while  abundantly  growing 
a linseed  rich  in  oil,  to  enter  the  world's  markets  as 
a producer  ot  flax-fibre.  Under  the  collective  title 
of  narootics  is  given  a detailed  list  of  the  articles 
used  in  India  to  produce  narcotism  or  intoxication, 
aDd  the  extent  of  the  traffic  in  each.  A reference  to 
the  separate  headings  will  convince  any  person  who  is 
still  unconvinced,  yet  open  to  conviction,  that  one  of 
the  greatest  immoralities  which  we  could  perpetrate 
upon  the  Indian  peoples  would  be  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  comparatively  innocuous  opium  and  to  force 
them  back  on  the  more  baneful  alternative  drugs. 
The  article  on  the  opium  plant  (papciver,  Vol.  VI.) 
has  already  attained  tho  dignity  of  a Parliamentary 
paper, and  was  noticed  in  our  columns  last  October. 

“ The  great  mercantile  questions  involved  in  the 
Indian  sugar  trade  are  dealt  with  in  the  most  elabor- 
ate exposition  which  has  ever  yet  appeared  of  the 
subject  (Vol.  VI.,  Part  II ) The  article  traoes  the 
history  of  sugar  in  India  from  remote  times,  and 
narrates  the  various  unsuccessful  efforts,  arranged 
in  three  separate  periods  to  establish  sugar 
planting  as  a European  industry  in  that  country. 
The  lesson  which  Dr.  Watt  desires  to  convey  is 
that  those  failures  were  not  a matter  of  necessity, 
but  mainly  the  result  of  a disregard  of  the  condi- 
tions of  India  and  of  the  capabilities  of  the  native 
serts  of  cane.  Vast  films  were  speut  in  vainly  try- 
ing to  acclimatize  exotic  races  the  plant,  and  in 
unwise  endeavours  to  introduce  foreigti  systems  of 
Cultivation  and  refining  unsuitable  to  India.  This,  .m* 


deed,  is  a subject  in  regard  to  which  Dr.  Watt  s 
volumes  are  pregnant  of  instruction  on  other  matte  rs 
besides  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  Too  many  of  our 
efforts  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  India  have  been 
based  on  the  false  assumption  that  progress  must  come 
from  without.  Dr.  Watt  holds,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  careful  cultivation  of  well-selected  indigenous  stocks 
would,  in  the  case  of  sugar  at  any  rate,  develop  a cane 
as  rich  in  crystallized  sugar  as  any  that  can  be  found 
in  the  world.  The  conclusion  is  forced  on  us  that 
the  acclimatizing  system  has  had  a long  enough 
opportunity  of  doing  what  it  can  for  India,  and 
that  a systematic  survey  of  the  existing  resources 
of  India  should  now  be  undertaken  with  a view  to 
improvement  of  the  native  plants  and  fibres. 

“ Meanwhile,  it  is  important  to  obtain  a clear 
view  of  the  effect  of  European  competition  on  the 
Indian  sugar  industry.  From  the  very  elaborate 
statements  reviewed  by  Dr.  Watt  it  appears  that 
the  cheapest  foreign  sugars  imported  into  India 
nave  been  unable  to  undersell  the  article  in  common 
use  among  the  people.  The  Indian  refineries  have, 
indeed,  keenly  felt  the  competition  of  foreign  sugars. 
But  the  Indian  cane-growers  have  not  suffered. 
Owing  to  fall  in  the  price  of  gur,  the  raw  sugar  used  by 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  consumption  has  increased  and 
the  area  under  the  crop  has  largely  extended.  Dr. 
Watt  estimates  the  value  to  India  of  her  sugar  in- 
dustries, including  the  palms  cultivated  for  this  pur- 
pose, at  20  millions  sterling  a year,  and  the  annual  out- 
turn at  2|  million  tons  of  coarse  sugar.  The  import 
from  foreign  countries  brings  up  the  total  to  three 
million  tons.  This  represents  a quantity  of  the  re- 
fined article  equal  to  more  than  one-half  the  total 
consumption  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  excluding 
the  British  Islands.” — E.  and  C.  Mail , Aug.  26th 

— 

ORCHID  TEA. 

One  would  not  look  to  the  Kev:  Bulletin  for  a hint 
upon  French  customs.  But  some  who  have  been  think- 
ing themselves  familiar  with  the  ways  of  Gaul  may  be 
surprised  to  learn  from  that  recondite  periodical  that 
a tea  of  orchid  leaves  has  long  been  popular  across  the 
Channel.  There  is  record  of  it  fifty  years  ago  as  a 
beverage  fairly  well  established,  and  of  late  consump- 
tion has  increased.  The  sagacious  and  enterprising 
people  of  this  country  are  always  glad  to  hear  of 
something  new  for  the  tea-table,  and  acquaintance 
with  this  boon  should  not  be  confined  to  the  readers 
of  the Kew  Bulletin — a peculiarly  estimable  class,  but 
limited.  The  mere  name  of  orchid  tea  has  something 
lordly  and  impressive  in  its  sound.  We  fancy  a 
millionaire  consigning  plants  worth  their  weight  in 
gold  to  the  housekeeper’s  room,  there  to  be  stewod 
and  served  up  for  royal  guests.  It  seems  a revival  ot 
theluxury  of  old  Rome,  Yitellius  should  have  drunk 
Orchid  Tea  at  bis  feasts.  Cleopatra  should  have  dis- 
solved her  pearl  therein.  It  is  a theme  for  the  invec- 
tive of  those  guileless  moralists  who  denoonoe  the 
unparalleled  extravagance  of  the  Upper  Classes. 

Looking  more  closely,  however,  we  fail  to  see  any- 
thing really  wicked  in  the  fashion  of  orchid  tea.  The 
article  is  genuine  enough.  It  is  not  compounded  of 
some  homely  weed  which  botanists  alone  identify  as 
akin  to  the  gorgeous  Cattleyas  and  the  stately  Den- 
drobes  of  the  Tropics.  The  orchid  from  which  this 
tea  is  made  is  a member  of  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  expensive  families — the  Angrrecum, — and 
a very  pretty  member  too.  It  grows  in  the  forests 
of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius  and  the  scientific  know  it 
as  Angrcecum  frayrans.  Probably  the  natives  have 
been  using  it  for  ages.  Incidentally  we  may  remark 
that  those  who  fear  the  extermination  of  the  nobler 
orchids  may  find  solace  here.  If  a small  species, 
occupying  a very  narrow  area,  of  which  flowers  and 
leaves  alike  are  eagerly  stipped,  can  hold  its  own  for 
generations,  there  is  not  much  cause  to  dread  that  the 
most  ruthless  of  collectors  can  do  worse  than  retard 
for  a little  while  the  increase  of  more  showy  species 
which  are  quite  as  prolific. 

The  commercial  virtue  of  Angrcecum  fragrans 
lies  in  the  strong  perfume  of  its  leaves.  The 
genus  is  allied  to  vanilla— also  an  orchid,  of  course 
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—and  in  this  instance  the  kinship  displays 
itself.  It  is  enough,  we  read,  “ to  touch  the  flesh 
leaves  for  the  fingers  to  remain  impregnated  with 
the  aroma,”  which  remains  when  the  leaves  are  dried. 
This  process  is  as  simple  as  could  be,  apparently. 
No  heat  is  applied,  no  colouring  matter.  Describ- 
ing samples  ast  Kew,  the  Bulletin  observes  that  they 
are  uushrivelled  and  as  “flat  as  we  should  find  them 
in  any  herbarium.”  And  the  decoction  is  equally 
simple.  You  just  lay  the  leaves  and  stalks  in  cold 
water,  about  one  gramme  to  a tea-cup — more  or  less 
according  to  taste — close  the  vessel  tight  and  boil 
for  tea  minutes.  It  may  be  sweetened ; milk  and 
rum  bring  out  the  flavour  of  the  vanilla  more  strongly. 
It  is  as  good  cold  as  hot  and  may  be  warmed  up 
without  deterioration.  Finally,  we  are  told  that 
material  enough  for  fifty  cups  is  sold  iu  Paris  for 
2 fr.  50c.,  105  cups  5 fr.  It  is  called  Faham,  as  iu 
Mauritius. 

The  uses  of  orchids  make  an  interesting  theme  for 
speculation.  The  list  of  those  identified  by  European 
scieDoe  is  strangely  brief  at  present.  No  large  family 
of  plants  has  so  few  members  which  serve  a visible 
purpose;  and  if  we  regard  the  question  propor- 
tionately this  uselessness  becomes  far  more  striking. 
Not  fewer  thin  lOfl.'OO  speoies  of  orchids  are  known 
among  which  only  twenty  at  the  outside  are  credited 
with  any  virtue  besides  beauty.  Some  people  hold  in 
truth  that  this  is  all-sufficient.  The  enthusiast  who 
thanked  God — prematurely— that  “ those  fiends  the 
hybridizers”  could  do  nothing  with  orchids,  would 
ask  no  other  merit.  But  a larger  view  may  tempt 
one  to  suspect  that  flowers  so  conspicuous,  so  fitted 
in  every  way  to  draw  attention,  have  more  significance 
in  nature’s  scheme,  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Europe 
was  not  so  much  as  acquainted  by  sight  with  any 
epiphytal  orchid  a hundred  years  ago.  Sixty  years 
ago  one  could  count  the  species  grown  upon  one’s 
fingers.  Has  any  savant,  chemist,  or  doctor  made  a 
study  of  these  plants?  "We  never  heard  of  his 
labours.  Out  of  three  thousand  species  or  so  in  cul- 
tivation have  so  much  as  a score  been  analyzed  ? 
It  is  suggestive  to  remark  that  the  commonest  of 
those  which  are  found  in  the  Temperate  Zone— our 
field  varieties  of  orchis — are  highly  esteemed  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ; more  than  that,  the  root  of  a 
North  American  species,  one  of  the  Hahenaria,  which 
proves  to  have  very  nearly  the  same  constituents, 
was  and  is  equally  esteemed  among  the  Indians.  Our 
own  forefathers  reckoned  Orchis  mascula  as  one 
of  their  most  important  drugs.  We  have  for- 
gotten it  ; but  from  Poland  to  the  Bosphorus,  and 
again  to  the  China  Seas,  it  is  still  a panacea.  Those 
who  have  visited  Constantinople  do  not  forget  the 
droning  cry  “ Saleep — saleep  !”  which  pedlars  of  that 
milky  substance  raise  the  whole  day  through.  If, 
discarding  the  tropic  species,  we  take  those  plants  of 
which  our  forefathers  learned  the  use  during  countless 
generations,  tho  great  orchid  family  holds  its  own 
with  any  of  them.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
natives  of  India,  aDd  more  especially  of  Afrioa  and 
tropical  America,  could  tell  our  scientific  men  some 
properties  of  orchids  which  would  astonish  them.  But 
no  or  e asks  ; perhaps  he  would  not  learn  much  if  he 
did.  There  are  so  many  ugly  teorets  in  native  medicine 
that  the  professors  do  not  willingly  communioate 
their  lore. 

Orchid  tea  is  not  accredited  with  vigorous  properties 
of  any  kind.  In  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  they  esteem 
it  as  a digestive,  and  it  is  prescribed  in  diseases  of 
the  organs  of  respiration.  Vanilla  has  the  same  mevi  s 
iu  a higher  degree,  and  many  more.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  restoratives  known  iu  cases  of  weakened 
vitality,  when  a large  dose  is  given.  South  America 
in  general  shows  a much  slighter  tendency  to  madness 
than  any  of  the  countries  whioh  may  be  called  civilized. 
Statistical  authorities  attribute  this  fact  to  the  ignorance 
and  thoughtlessness  of  the  population,  but  they  them- 
selves give  the  credit  to  vanilla.  At  the  first  sign  of 
mental  disturbar.ee  they  ply  the  sufferer  therewith. 
We  ate  afraid  to  daunt  the  reader  with  a string  of 
sesquipedalian  names  if  we  go  further  into  a most 
interesting  subject,  the  importance  of  which  will  bo 
recognized  one  day.  But  for  that  consideration  it  1 


would  be  easy  to  name  the  species  of  orchid  which 
are  admitted  to  the  pharmacopceia,  though  rarely,  if 
ever,  used  in  Europe.  It  would  occupy  but  little  space. 
Briefly,  however,  to  cite  the  most  conspicuous,  a 
Goodysra  is  used  iD  cases  of  scrofula,  an  Epipactis 
for  inflammation  of  the  joints,  a Gymnadenia  for 
dysentery,  an  Arethusa  for  toothache,  a Cypripedium 
(American)  for  spasms.  We  venture  to  prediot  that 
when,  if  ever,  the  medical  uses  of  orchids  are  in- 
vestigated, this  list  will  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  And 
the  additions  will  be  startling. — St.  James's  Budget 
Aug.  26. 


TEA— COFFEE— CHICORY— TOBACCO  IM- 
PORTED TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Commissioners  of  Custc  ms  ^present  a report 
for  the  past  financial  year  which  is  satisfactory, 
if  not  indicative  of  exuberant  national  prosperity; 
The  gross  receipts  for  1891-2  show  an  inorease  of 
£343,257,  which  might  have  been  acoounted  con- 
siderable had  not  publio  opinion  been  habituated 
to  leaps  and  bounds  in  revenue.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, British  trade  has  manifestly  not  been  in  a 
condition  to  justify  anticipations  of  indefinite  fiscal 
expansion.  The  wonder  rather,  is  after  the  melan- 
choly tone  adopted  by  many  representatives  of 
national  industry,  that  the  oountry  has  been  able 
to  consume  goods  liable  to  duty  to  the  enormous 
amount  implied  in  the  reoeipt  by  the  Custom- 
house of  more  than  twenty  million  sterling.  To 
a oertain  extent,  no  doubt,  the  payment  in  a 
particular  year  of  vast  sums  in  Customs  does  not 
prove  tho  existenoe  of  the  industrial  aotivity  whioh 
means  that  the  kingdom  is  maintaining  its  anoient 
rank  in  the  world.  Men  will  not  consent  to  starve, 
so  long  as  they  have  a reserve  of  savings.  Though 
British  trade  were  afflicted  with  sudden  deorepitude, 
the  gross  receipts  of  the  Custom-house  would  con- 
tinue for  some  time  to  be  large.  At  present  it  is 
possible  that  the  working  classes,  whioh  contribute 
very  much  to  the  revenue  from  Customs  as  from 
Exoise,  may,  out  of  their  wages,  have  kept  it  at 
a level  beyond  that  it  oould  have  preserved  had 
it  been  dependent  on  the  profits  of  capital.  Wages 
are  slower  to  feel  the  effects  of  a dwindling  com- 
meroe  than  capital,  and  might  go  on  feeding  the 
revenue  after  oaptial  had  lost  not  a little  of  its 
vitality.  At  the  same  time,  that  is  merely  a matter 
of  a year  or  two  at  most.  Within  no  long  period 
wages  could  not  but  obey  the  downward  impulse; 
if  it  were  of  a permanent  and  serious  character. 
The  interval  has  been  more  than  enough,  since 
lamentations  for  depression  in  trade  began  to 
be  heard,  for  the  effect  to  bo  very  visible  in 
the  reoeipts  from  Customs  all  around.  The 
oountry  has  a right  to  infer,  from  the  testimony 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Customs 
to  the  persistency,  and  even  inorease,  of  the 
revenue  from  imports,  that  the  spending  capacity 
of  the  people  cannot  have  as  yet  diminished. 
Practically  this  signifies  that  industry  remains 
positively  fruitful,  though,  it  may  be,  not  profitable 
at  some  former  rate  of  increase. 

One  fact  in  the  history  of  the  past  financial  year 
the  Commissioners  mention  as  a reason,  it  seems, 
why  the  period  does  not  oall  for  exceptional  attention 
which  in  reality  distinguishes  it  emphatically.  “No 
alteration,”  they  record,  “ was  made  in  the  Tariff.” 
Probably  in  not  one  of  the  thirty-five  previous 
reports  of  the  Department  can  such  an  assertion 
be  found.  That  the  statement  is  made  now  says 
much  for  the  diBoretion  of  the  outgoing  Chanoellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  much  also  for  the  simplicity 
to  which  the  Tariff  has  been  reduoed.  Fisoal 
changes  which  are  not  necessary  are  noxious.  Whon 
publicly  aud  commercially  beneficial  they  are  syra 
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to  oauee  a good  deal  of  personal  inconvenience,  and 
often  hardship.  If  they  be  superfluous,  the 
vexatiousness  to  individuals  has  no  compensation. 
The  absence  recently  of  any  clear  demand  for  modifica- 
tions arises  from  the  thoroughness  with  which  relief 
to  the  subjeot  has  already  been  granted.  For  a succes- 
sion of  Administrations  the  Tariff  has  been  submitted 
to  the  severest  inspection,  for  the  discovery  of  imposts 
which  trouble  consumers  without  material  advantage 
to  the  State.  Gradually  one  after  another  has 
been  eliminated  till  virtually  none  remain  which  the 
Treasury,  in  the  absence  of  some  sudden  new  breeze 
of  prosperity  oould  relinquish  in  whole  or  part. 
There  are  but  three  main  sources  of  Customs 
revenue  left.  Tobacco  yielded  last  year  in  duties 
£10,135,666  being  more  than  half  of  the  entire 
amount.  Tea  gave  £3,424,830  and  spirits,  foreign 
and  colonial,  £4,642,638.  Thus  less  than  two 
millions  sterling  have  to  be  put  to  the  account  of 
all  the  other  items  still  contained  in  the  British 
Tariff.  The  only  appreciable  benefit  to  consumers 
which  could  be  derived  from  further  conces- 
sions in  Customs  must  come  if  at  all  from 
additional  curtailments,  or  from  the  total  aboli- 
tion, of  the  duties  on  spirits,  tea,  and  tobacco. 

At  present  it  is  evident  that  the  State  needs  the 
money.  If  it  surrendered  a portion  or  all  of  the 
income  it  raises  from  them,  or  one  of  *hem  it  would 
have  to  recoup  itself  elsewhere.  On  a review  of 
possible  heads  of  taxation  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
it  could  equitably  ohoose  a substitute  without  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  principle  that  all  classes  of  a 
community  are  bound  to  aid  in  the  pecuniary 
support  of  their  Government  and  institutions. 
Unless  by  the  payment  of  duties  on  the  tobaeoo 
they  smoke,  and  the  tea  and  spirits  they  drink,  the 
masses  of  the  people  contribute  nothing  from  their 
pockets.  They  ought  to  contribute ; and  it  is  not  easy 
to  peroeive  how  their  quota  oould  be  more  equitably 
assessed  than  by  the  actual  distribution  of  the  load 
over  the  heads  we  have  named.  For  the  general 
good  of  the  nation,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  con- 
sumers themselves,  it  might  be  wished  that  the 
smokers  and  imbibers  of  strong  liquors  should 
consent  to  a transfer  of  the  value  of  the  duties  on 
tea  and  analogous  imports  to  the  articles  they 
favour.  The  impediment  to  the  realization  of  that 
agreeable  and  remote  prospect  is  that,  should  it 
ever  be  attained,  it  would  only  be  through  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  self-denying  patrons  of  alcohol  and 
smoke  of  tea  instead,  which  must  leave  the  Exche- 
quer as  muoh  at  a loss  as  before  for  an  alternative 
to  its  present  millions  from  the  tea  drinkers. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  profess  to  have  curious 
01  remarkable  incidents  to  relate  of  the  past  year. 
Still.no  Customs  report  can  be  without  subjects,  of 
interest-  It  is  a mirror  at  once  of  the  world  outside 
and  of  the  national  life.  A olimatio  disturbance 
in  Asia  Minor  a twelvemonth  ago  was  felt  in 
English  kitohens  in  the  shape  of  a dearth  of 
sultanas.  A more  even  temperature  there  has  now 
replenished  the  supply.  Though  the  Exoise  has  ( 
gained  by  an  inorease  of  home-made  spirit,  the  1 
Oustom-house  sympathizes  not  the  less  with  the  ■ 
sufferers  by  the  famine  in  Russia,  which  has  1 
intercepted  for  human  food  the  usual  imports  of  j 
oheap  alcohol  distilled  from  surplus  grain.  Similarly  1 
the  Department  has  to  lament  the  irruption  of  i 
phylloxera  into  the  Marne  heightening  the  price 
of  champagne  and  lessening  the  duty-paying  im- 
ports. Of  domestic  phenomena  reflected  in  the 
Oustoms  statistics  the  chief  are  connected  with 
tobaeoo  and  tea.  The  gross  revenue  from  tobacco, 
whioh  was  never  so  high,  exceeds  that  for  the  year 
before  by  £417,882  and  1890-1  had  itself  outstripped 
1889-90  by  £503,157.  The  Commissioners  are  informed 
by  experts  that  the  receipts  would  have  been  yet 


more  had  not  influenza  checked  consumption  in 
the  last  months  of  the  financial  year.  For  anti- 
tobacconists the  results  are  even  more  dismal 
than  the  figures  suggest.  According  to  the  Com- 
missioners, who  speak  in  a congratulatory  tone, 
(he  increased  revenue  has  been  drawn  mainly  from 
Western  Amerioan  tobacco.  Being  drier,  it  is 
smoked  faster ; so  that  more  leaf  is  consumed, 
and  less  water.  In  tea  the  most  observable  phe- 
nomenon of  the  twelvemonth  has  been  the  rapid 
rise  in  the  imports  from  Ceylon.  It  is  forty-eight 
per  cent,  the  increase  being  gained  at  the  expense 
alike  of  Indian  tea  and  of  Chinese.  For  the 
first  time  Ceylon  tea  has  exceeded  China  tea  in 
quantity.  Year  by  year  China  tea  declines,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  say  where  (he  decadence  will  stop. 
To  a certain  extent  China  planters  and  merchants 
might  arrest  the  tendency  by  more  oare  in  cultivation, 
preparation  of  the  leaf,  and  attention  to  European 
tastes.  In  general,  though  the  best  Chinese  will 
always  please  delicate  palates,  the  India  and  Ceylon 
kinds  are  certain  to  predominate  popularly  on 
account  of  their  strength.  To  tea  altogether, 
whatever  the  particular  sort,  the  supremacy  among 
non-alcoholic  beverages  is  at  all  events  destined. 
Onoe  upon  a time  it  would  have  appeared  absurd  to 
dispute  the  asoendenoy  of  coffee ; and  for 
generations  the  confliot  between  it  and  tea  pro- 
ceeded on  even  terms.  There  is  no  sort  of 
rivalry  any  longer  ; and  the  admirers  of  the  elder 
beverage  will  not  attempt  to  pretend  to  equality 
for  it.  They  are  at  least  entitled  to  remark 
with  surprise  as  well  as  concern  the  periodical 
symptoms  in  successive  Customs  reports  that 
it  has  not  yet  reached  the  bottom  in  its  fall. 
For  1890  1 there  was  an  increase  in  the  re- 
ceipt, which  inspired  a hope  of  a rally.  The 
Commissioners  were  sceptical  of  a revival;  and 
they  have  proved  to  be  oorreot.  Last  year  the 
revenue  fell  from  £185,906  to  £181,287.  That  is 
only  double  the  receipt  from  cocoa,  and  but  three 
times  that  from  chicory.  Perhaps  the  juxtaposition 
of  the  figures  for  chicory  may  help  to  explain  the 
extraordinary  disrepute  of  a beverage  in  some 
respects  unequalled-  The  one  real  explaua'ion  is 
that  the  preparation  of  tea  is  among  the  easiest 
of  oulinary  processes,  and  that  ooffee,  though  any- 
body might  acquire  the  art  needs  intelligence. 
That,  however,  is  a matter  about  whioh  Commis- 
sioners of  Customs  have  no  sensibility.  They  belray 
a little  human  feeling  for  cocoa,  which  they 
express  some  confidence,  will  become,  when  better 
known  for  its  wholesome  nutriciousness,  a more 
valuable  miloh  cow  to  them  than  it  has  hitherto 
been.  Coffee  they  dismiss  as  useless  for  any  pur- 
poses of  revenue.  It  is  a sombre  point  in  a docu- 
ment whioh  otherwise  contains  not  a few  pleasant 
features, ---London  Times,  Aug.  17. 


THE  AMSTERDAM  CINCHONA  SALES. 

( Telegram  from  our  Correspondent.) 

Amsterdam,  Thursday  night. 

Of  about  5,100  packages  Java  cinchona  offered  here 
today,  3,274  packages  sold  (the  rest  being  held  for  too 
high  limits)  at  6|c.  (=  l§d  per  lb .),  a price  which  very 
nearly  corresponds  with  that  obtained  at  the  London 
auctions  of  this  week.  The  following  prices  were 
paid:  Manufacturing  barks,  in  quills,  broken  quills, 
and  chips,  from  8c.  to  174c.  (=  ljd  to  2s  lid  per  lb.); 
ditto  root,  from  lBc.  to  35c.  (=  3jd  to  65S  per  lb.). 
Druggists’  barks,  in  quills,  broken  quills,  and  chips, 
from  5c.  to  35c.  (=  Id  to  6|d  per  lb.)  ; and  ditto  root 
13c.  to  19c.  (=  ljd  to  3$d  per  lb.).  The  principal 
buyers  were  the  Brunswick  works,  the  Auer'  ach  works, 
aud  the  Amsterdam  factory. — Chemist  ami  Druggist, 
Aug.  26. 
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INDIAN  TEA  COMPANIES  IN  1891. 

The  figures  in  Mr.  Tye’s  table  are  very  interesting.  The  acreages  in  cultivation  vary  from  812 
to  nearly  10,000,  the  latter  in  the  oase  of  the  great  Assam  Company.  The  yield  per  aore  runs 
from  326  to  672  lb.  The  profit  on  each  pound  of  tea  varied  from  fd  to  3d,  and  the  dividends, 
where  declared,  from  2£  to  17  per  cent.  Only  in  one  case  was  there  no  profit  made. 

INDIAN  TEA  COMPANIES. 

(Registered  in  London.) 

Arranged  aooording  to  area  of  cultivation. 

Results  of  working  in  1891. 


Name  of  Company. 


aAssam  Company 

Land  Mortgage  Bank  of  India,  Ltd.; 
oJokai  (Assam)  Tea  Company  Ltd. 
aJorehaut  Do. 

aDooara  Do. 

Assam  Frontier  Do. 

Chargola  Tea  Association,  Ltd. 
Brahampootra  Tea  Company,  Ltd.... 
aUpper  Ass*m  Do. 

Jhanzie  Tea  Association,  Ltd. . 

Doom  Dooma  Tea  Company,  Ltd.... 
aDarjeeling  Do. 

Attaree  Khat  Tea  Do. 

aLebong  Tea  Do. 

Majuli  Tea  Do. 

Borelli  Tea  Do. 

India  Tea  Company  of  Cacbar,  Ltd 

Borokai  Tea  Company,  Ltd 

Tiphook  Tea  Do. 

Lungla  Tea  Do. 

aLuokimpore  Tea  Co.  of  Assam,  Ltd 
Ohubwa  Tea  Company,  |Ltd 


< ®.2  » 

O'  2P  os  *3  2 


Moabund 
British  Assam 
Scottish  Assam 
Dejoo 
Nonoi 

Shum  shernugger 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


ct< 

<a 

D 

£ 

187,160 
.364,633 
.200,000 
100,000 
161,008 
220,000 
153,017 
114,500 
194,224 
56,500 
126,440 
135,420 
57,280 
82,070 
55,790 
78,170 
94,060 
43,660 
28,000 
36,110 
. 76,852 
36,140 
35,007 
16,720 
79,590 
43,580 
29,020 
21,100 
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9,841 

19 

393 

8§ 

9f 
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8,393 

43 

325 

8 15-16th 

9 

l-16th 

nil.  Profit  £880 

5,592 

36 

510 

8* 

10J 

2i 

10 

do 

4,797 

20 

356 

8f 
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2 

10 

do 

4,078 

39 

577 

7 

8f 

If 

10 

do 

4,000 

55 
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8* 

11 

2§ 

7£ 
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6£ 
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If 

8 

do 
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38 
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9§ 
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17 
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65 
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1/0 

11 
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25 
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9 
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81 
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69 
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8$ 
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7 
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a Indicates  that  the  Company  has 
Ernest  Tte, 


August  26th,  1892. 
— H.  <&  O.  Mail. 


a quotation  ou  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Seoy.j  Indian  Tea  Districts’  Association, 
14,  St  Mary  Axe,  E.  C. 


SIAM  AS  A SCENE  OP  PLANTING  ENTERPRISE. 

A former  tobaooo  planter  in  Deli  (Sumatra)  writes 
to  us  as  follows  : — 

“SiDgora,  Siam,  Ang.  4th. 

“ Will  yon  kindly  send  me  your  books  1 Ad  about  To- 
bacco ’ and  ‘Liberian  Coffee.’  I saw  a copy  of  the 
former  and  was  exceedingly  surprised  to  find  yon  had 
comprofsed  so  much  matter  into  so  small  a volume. 
I take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a photograph  of  a leaf 
taken  from  a Liberian  coffee  plant  about  3 f'-et  high 
and  10  months  old,  it  was  only  transplanted  May  20th. 
I believe  the  leaves  are  unusually  large:  hence  my 
reason  for  sending  this  photo  of  one  to  you.  It 
measures  14J  x 6|  inches.  Will  you  oblige  by  yoar 
comments  on  same. 

“ Oj  the  hills*  in  Jenna  there  are  annmbtr  of  Arabian 
ooffee  plants  in  great  vigour,  giving  big  crops  without 
any  signs  of  loaf  disease  ou  a low  elevation  of  only 
about  a hundred  and  twenty  feet  planted  by  natives. 
The  Jenna  hills  are  close  to  the  Keddab  and  Sii  gora 
road  in  about  latitude  N 7"  20  , are  well  sheltered  and 
are  Lot  subject  to  violent  winds.  The  soil  is  a brown- 
ish yellow  loam  of  great  depth,  and  there  are  lime 
st  110  hills  in  the  vicinity.  The  surveying  engineers 


are  hard  at  work  planning  out  the  line  of  railway 
from  S ingora  to  Province  Wellesley,  Penang,  from 
which  these  hills  are  only  two  or  three  miles  distant. 
I have  given  yon  this  information,  as  with  the  high 
prices  of  coffee  and  cheap  Siamese  labour  with  land 
ready  to  be  given  away  some  of  your  energetic  planters 
who  visited  Perak  last  year  may  find  it  suit  them  far 
better  to  try  the  soil  here.” 

The  photo  of  the  big  ooffee  leaf,  which  is  very  well 
taken,  can  be  seen  at  our  offioe. 


A Heresy  in  the  Manufacture  of  Tea 
is  broached  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sinclair  in  a narrative 
of  his  Peruvian  travels.  After  stating  that  the 
leaves  of  Erythroxglon  Coca  are  plucked  when  well 
matured,  dried  in  the  sun  and  simply  paoked  in 
bundles  for  use  or  export,  he  goes  on  to  write  - 
“ Probably  tea  might  be  treaied  in  the  same  way, 
and  its  real  virtues  conserved  in  the  natural  vessels 
of  the  leaf  till  drawn  out  in  the  teapot  ; the  fer- 
menting and  elaborate  manipulation  introduced  by 
Chinamen  are  of  doubtful  utility.”  If  so,  what 
needless  expense  have  planters  inourred  in  rollers, 
driers,  &c  Who  has  tried  or  will  try  the  experiment 
of  simply  drying  the  flush  in  the  sun  ? 


* These  hills  run  to  2,000  feet  in  height. 
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VEGETABLE  PRODUCTIONS  OP  KOREA. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Campbell  (of  H.M.’s  Consular  Service  in 
China)  read  a paper  before  the  Geographical  Section 
of  the  British  Association  on  Aug.  9th,  at  Edinburgh. 
The  subject  was  the  journey  undertaken  by  him 
through  the  northern  half  of  Korea  to  the  Manchurian 
frontier  in  the  autumn  of  1889,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned  once  or  twice  in  our  columns. 

Starting  from  Soul,  the  capital  of  Korea,  on  Aug. 
31st,  Mr.  Campbell  crossed  the  Peninsula  by  a north- 
easterly route  to  Won-san,  the  treaty  port  on  the  east 
coast.  The  interesting  portion  of  this  traverse  was 
the  Keum  Kang  San,  or  Diamond  Mountains,  which 
had  not  previously  been  visited  by  a European.  They 
are  a notably  irregular  section  of  the  principal  Korean 
range  which  descends  from  the  Ch‘ang-pai  Shan  (Ever- 
White  Mountains)  of  Manchuria,  are  the  chef-lieu  of 
Korean  Buddhism,  and  possess  some  striking  scenery 
which  attracts  numbers  of  native  tourists  every  year 
in  spring  and  autumn. 

From  Won-san  the  route  followed  the  coast  to 
Ham-heung  and  Puk-ch‘5ng,  where  it  broke  inland 
to  Kap-san  and  the  Yalu  River.  At  Po  ch'bn,  a village 
on  a branch  of  the  Yalu,  Mr.  Campbell  procured 
guides  and  bearers,  and  continuing  northwards  through 
an  uninhabited  forest,  made  an  attempt  to  ascend 
the  now  extinct  volcano  of  Peik-tu  San  (White-Head 
Mountain),  better  known  as  the  “Long  White  Moun- 
tain,” which  is  an  erroneous  translation  of  the 
Chinese  Ch'ang-pai  Shan,  or  Ever- White  Mountain. 
It  was  first  authentically  visited  in  1886  by  Mr. 
James  and  his  party,  who  approached  it  from  the 
Manchurian  side.  Besides  being  the  centre  of  much 
legend  and  fable  in  both  Manchu  and  Korean  history, 
the  White  Mountain  is  remarkable  physically  by 
reason  of  an  Alpine  lake  which  has  formed  in  the 
extinct  crater  at  7,000  or  8,000  feet  above  sea-level. 
Mr.  Campbell  just  failed  to  reach  this  lake  in  con- 
sequence of  heavy  falls  of  snow  and  the  illness  of 
his  principal  guide.  The  return  journey  to  Soul  was 
varied  by  recrossing  the  Peninsula  to  Pong-yang. 
Altogether  the  ground  covered  was  1,300  miles,  a good 
deal  of  which  was  unknown  to  geography. 

Mr.  Campbell  interspersed  his  descriptions  with 
some  fresh  observations  on  the  economic  products 
of  the  country.  The  following  extracts  bearing  on 
the  field  of  agriculture  are  interesting: — “As  to  the 
extent  of  land  under  cultivation  I have  no  informa- 
tion, nor  do  I believe  that  any  reliable  data  exist. 
Some  rough  conception,  which  is  perhaps  better  than 
none  at  all,  may  be  found  by  a comparison  with 
Japan,  where  official  investigations  have  furnished 
tolerably  correct  estimates  of  the  proportion  of  tilled 
to  untilled  and  forest  land.  In  the  Japanese  islands, 
including  Yezo,  about  12  per  cent  of  the  whole  area 
is  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  Korea  being  almost 
to  a certainty  less  widely  cultivated  than  its  more 
populous  neighbour,  we  may  surmise  that  probably 
not  a tenth  of  its  surface  is  farmed.  Rice,  of  course, 
is  the  great  food  plant  of  Korea : there  are  many 
varieties,  a remarkable  one,  upland  rice  ( Oryza 
montana),  which  thrives  without  irrigation,  being 
only  occasionally  met  with.  It  is  grown  through- 
out the  southern  and  central  provinces,  but 
in  Ham-kyong  it  is  confined  to  the  sea-coast, 
and  in  P‘ong-yang  to  warm,  low-lying  valleys.  Bar- 
ley and  wheat  are  common  winter  crops  wherever 
rice  can  be  grown,  and  in  the  mountainous  re- 
gions one  may  see  them  as  summer  crops.  Oats, 
however,  are  much  more  frequently  cultivated  in  the 
highlands  of  the  north.  The  pretty  white  flowers  of 
the  buckwheat  ( Polygonum  fagopyrum)  are  met  with 
everywhere:  it  is  usually  planted  in  small  fields  where 
the  soil  is  comparatively  poor  or  sandy.  Italian  millet 
(Panicum  italicum),  punicle  millet  (Panicum  miliaceum), 
and  su-su,  or  tall  millet  ( Holcus  sorghum)  are,  after 
rice,  the  important  cereals.  Indeed,  in  the  interior 
of  Ham-kyong  and  P‘bng-yang  Italian  millet  takes  the 
place  of  rice  in  the  peasant  economy.  Maize  is  not 
largely  grown,  at  any  rate  in  the  centre  of  Korea  : 
the  peasant  seldom  cultivates  more  than  a few 
score  of  plants  in  the  garden  near  his  hut.” 

“Of  leguminous  plants  the  soy-bean  (Olycine  his/Ada 
is  most  prominent,  and  the  ready  market  found  for 
it  in  Japan  tends  to  increase  its  cultivation.  Kidney 


beans  ( Phaseolus  vulgaris  and  P.  radiatus?)  and  peas 
are  ordinary  summer  growths. 

“ The  potato  is  not  uncommon  in  mountain  districts, 
but  it  does  not  find  much  favour  as  a food.  Like 
tobacco,  it  seems  to  have  been  introduced  from  Japan 
within  the  last  three  centuries.  Small  ponds  of  lotus 
(Nelumho  nucifera),  grown  partly  for  its  seeds  and 
partly  for  its  starchy  rhizomes,  occur  near  Soul,  and, 
I am  told,  in  the  south  of  Korea.  The  radish-turnip 
( Raphanus  salivus)  and  “Chinese  cabbage’  ( Brassica 
chinensis)  are  abundant  crops  everywhere.  BriEjal 
(Solatium  melongena),  garlic  (Allium  sativum),  onion 
(Allium  cepa ),  and  ginger  (Zingiber  officinale)  also  find 
place  in  gardens,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  chilli 
(Capsicum  frutescens),  which  is  the  condiment 
par  excellence  of  the  Korean  nation.  Melons (Citmllus 
edulis  and  Cucumis  mtlo  amongst  others),  pumpkin 
(Cucurbita  pepo),  cucumber  (Cucumis  sativus),  and 
gourd  (Lagenaria  vulgaris ) are  cultivated  university  in 
the  centre  and  south,  as  well  as  in  the  warm  va!l  >y 
of  the  north  of  Korea. 

“ The  principal  textile  plants  in  their  order  of  im- 
portance are  cotton  (Cossypium  herbaceum),  hemp 
Cannabis  sativa),  and  China-gra6s  (Boehmeriu  nivea). 
Cotton  is  grown  little  or  not  at  all  above  tho  39th 
parallel,  und  I do  not  think  that  Boehmeria  succt  eds  so 
far  north.  Hemp  is  the  sole  oloth-plant  to  he  fiuod 
in  the  greater  partof  the  two  northern  provinces,  where 
it  flourishes  exceedingly  well.  The  progress  of  foreign 
trade,  bringing  with  it  cheap  Manches  er  goods,  seems 
destined  to  reduce  cotton  cultivation  to  a low  ebb,  but 
the  production  of  hemp  is  not  so  likely  to  decrease  for 
that  reason — at  any  rate,  so  long  as  hemp  is  used  for 
mourning  clothes. 

“The  white  mulberry  (Monts  alba)  and  the  paper 
mulberry  ( Broussonelia  papyrif era)  are  included  in  the 
list  of  cultivated  trees.  Plantations  of  mortis  were 
established  at  Soul  (where  au  old  disused  palace  and 
grounds  were  given  up  for  the  purpose),  and  near 
Chemulpo,  some  years  ago,  by  the  Korean  Government, 
aoting  under  foreign  advice,  the  object  being  the 
advancement  of  silk  culture.  The  scheme  has  proved 
abortive,  purely  iu  consequence  of  lack  of  funds, 
coupled  with  a near-sighted  opposition  from  officials. 
In  no  case  that  came  under  my  observation 
was  I more  struck  by  the  want  of  perseverance 
and  enterprise  which  too  frequently  marks  the  national 
character.  The  failure  was  regrettable,  for  there  was 
little  doubt  that  a moderate  outlay  and  careful  manage- 
ment must  have  made  these  mulberry  plantations  a 
considerable  benefit  to  the  silk  industry  in  Korea. 
The  paper  and  white  mulberries  are  generally  found 
in  hedges  and  gardens,  singly  or  alternating  with 
other  shrubs,  and  do  not  occur  in  plantations. 

“As  with  rice  and  cotton,  tobacco  thrives  everywhere, 
except  in  the  interior  of  Ham-kyong  and  P‘ong-yang. 
The  best  leaf  is  said  to  come  from  the  eastern  provinces, 
Kang-won  and  Kyong-sang.  According  to  the  annals 
of  the  present  dynasty*  tobacco  was  introduced  some 
three  centuries  ago  by  a Korean  envoy  on  his  return 
from  a mission  to  the  Japanese  Court.  Sesame 
(Sesamum  indicum),  castor-bean  (Ricinus  communis), 
and  rape  (Brassica  chinensis),  are  grown  for  the 
oil  which  is  expressed  from  their  seeds,  that  of 
sesame  being  considered  the  purest  and  most  palata- 
ble. A knotweed  (Polygonum  tinctorium)  furnishes  a 
well-known  indigo  dye,  for  which  it  is  cultivated.  Other 
dye  plants  are  safflower  (Carthamus  tinctorius)  and 
stone-crop  (Lithospermum  officinale),  used  for  oolouring 
red  and  violet. 

“ Many  edible  fruits  common  to  tbe  temperate  re- 
gions of  the  earth,  and  a few  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
Far  East,  are  widely  distributed  in  Korea.  In  com- 
parison with  the  European  fruits  they  are  all  sadly 
inferior  in  size  and  flavour.  Whether  or  not,  as  some 
say,  the  soil  and  olimate  of  Eastern  Asia  is  unfavourable 
to  fruit  oulture — an.asaertion  to  some  extent  borne  out 
by  the  well-known  deteriorath  n of  European  species 
which  have  been  transplanted  to  China  and  Jnpan — it 
soarcely  admits  of  a doubt  that  the  woful  inferiority  of 
Korean  fruits  is  due  to  the  slight  attention  devoted  to 
them.  The  trees  are  neither  pruned  cor  manured,  no 
serious  endeavours  are  made  to  prevent  the  ravages  of 
insects,  aud  the  improvement  of  species  by  propagating 
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select  varieties  has  rarely  occurred.  Apples  are 
email  and  acid  or  bitter.  Pears  ( Pyrus  sinensis?)  ace 
usually  round,  like  apple5,  juicy  and  swee^,  but  hard  aud 
ccarse.  Tbe  Ham-lieung  pears  are  exceptionally  good. 
A few  that  I bought  on  the  road  between  Puk- 
ch‘ong  and  Ham-heung  were  shaped  like  English 
‘William  ’ pears  and  almost  equalled  them  in  flavour; 
they  were  the  only  evidence  I noticed  in  the  country 
of  a fruit  being  improved  to  anything  approaching 
a European  form  by  selection  and  cultivation. 

“A  dwarf  variety  of  orange  grows,  the  Koreans 
say,  on  Quelpart  Island,  but  not  on  the  mainland. 
Grapes  ( Vitis  vinifera ) are  small,  thick-skinned,  and 
harsh  in  taste.  The  vine  grows  readily  in  warm 
situations  as  far  north  as  Soul,  yet  very  little  seems 
to  be  cultivated.  Peaches,  apricots,  plums  of  two 
or  three  kinds,  cherries,  and  ‘jujubes’  Zizyplius  valqaris), 
are  common  stone-fruit.  Berries  rarely  appear  to 
be  grown  for  food.  The  fruit  of  brambles  (Rubus), 
the  gooseberry-like  product  of  an  Actinidia,  the  Cape 
gooseberry  and  mulberries  are  eaten  ; and  walnuts, 
chestunts,  and  seeds  of  pine,  lotus,  and  Salisburia 
adiantfiolia,  are  always  exposed  for  sale  in  the  mar- 
kets.— L.  and  C.  Express,  Aug.  19th. 


THE  COFFEE-PLANTING  ENTERPRISE  IN 
SELANGOR. 

The  Colleotor  of  Land  Revenue  (Mr.  L.  P.  Ebden) 
reports  as  follows  : — 

The  most  encouraging  feature  in  the  progress 
of  the  District  during  the  past  year  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  development  of  coffee-planting  enterprise. 
Particulars  are  shewn  in  the  following  table : — 
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I have  reoently  reoeived  complaints  from  various 
planters  who  hold  their  land  under  the  Land  Re- 
gulations 1882,  respecting  the  outting  of  timber 
on  their  estates  by  the  holders  of  ordinary  timber 
passes.  It  was,  I believe,  formerly  held  that 
special  permission  was  required  for  the  felling  of 
timber  on  alienated  land  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  3,  Sub-seotion  2,  of  the  old 
Regulations,  The  Court  however,  has  decided 


otherwise.  This  is  a source  of  great  inconvenience 
to  the  coffee  planter,  not  only  beoause  it  is  de- 
sirable for  the  sake  of  the  soil  that  the  timber 
Bhould  be  where  it  falls,  but  also  on  aooount 
of  the  difficulty  of  eradicating  the  brushwood 
which  springs  up  immediately  after  the  clearing 
of  the  jungle.  I think  it  desirable  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  reserve  the  power  to  confer 
the  right  of  timber  felling  on  alienated  land 
uncultivated,  but  this  right  should  be  allowed 
to  be  exercised  only  in  virtue  of  speoial  permis- 
sion. Coffee  planting  under  European  supervision 
is  an  industry  which  it  is  most  expedient  to  en- 
courage, and  while  planters  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  their  grants  they  should  be  encouraged  in 
every  possible  way.  If  they  fail  to  do  so,  it  is  better 
to  forfeit  their  land  altogether  than  to  punish  them 
by  allowing  indiscriminate  timber  outting  thereon. 

I may  mention  that  a Ceylon  planter,  Mr.  E.  V. 
Carey,  has  applied  for  1,000  acres  of  land  for  plant- 
ing coffee,  which  there  seems  to  be  every  prospeot 
of  his  taking  up,  and  that  a permit  has  already 
been  prepared  for  the  same. 

999  pikuls  84  oatties  of  ooffee  were  exported  from 
Klang  during  the  past  year,  the  total  value  of  the 
same  being  $24,424-85.— Selangor  Gazette. 
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CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

SHANGHAI. 

Exports. 

In  order  to  show  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  among  the  various  consumers  of  Chinese  produce, 
I nppend  a comparative  table  o-f  the  distribution 
of  the  export  trade  for  1881  and  1891: — 

Exported  to 

Great  Britain  ..  Hk.  Tls. 

India 


Singapore  . . 
Australia  . . 
Continent  of  Europe 
United  States  . . 
British  America  . . 
Russian  Manchuria 
Japan 

Other  countries 
Total 


1881. 

12,670,300 

484,171 

562,559 

30,185 

9,782,446 

7,507,574 

17,271 

315,027 

1,127,017 

948,011 


1891. 

9,169,021 

1,560,111 

313,636 

28,865 

14,746,572 

6,285,463 

471,832 

825,084 

4,606,276 

2,002,407 


33,444,461  40,009,267 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  have  been  consider- 
able changes  during  the  ten  years.  In  particular  the 
Continent  of  Europe  takes  a great  deal  more  directly, 
aud  great  Britain  takes  a great  deal  less. 

This  ie  principally  due  to  the  fact  that  ever  since 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  tendency  of 
trade  has  been  to  divert  that  portion  of  it  meant 
for  Continental  markets  to  one  or  other  of  the 
Med't  rranan  ports,  instead  of  goiog,  as  it  used  to 
do,  nrst  to  London  for  re-distribution.  When  all  the 
cargoes  went  round  the  Cape,  London  lay  practically 
on  the  direct  geographical  route,  between  the  East 
and  the  Continent. 

But  that  is  no  longer  so,  and  the  Mediterranean 
ports,  such  as  Marseilles  and  Genoa,  must  necessa- 
rily attract  all  cargo  destined  for  the  southern  half 
of  Europe.  The  several  new  liues  of  steamers,  which 
within  reoent  years  have  begun  to  run  between 
China  and  the  Continental  porte,  still  further  enhanoe 
this  tendency. 

India  has  trebled  her  requirements,  and  is  now 
a customer  of  Chinese  produce  to  the  extent  of 
100,600,000,*  but  ber  purchases  are  but  a sorry  set  off 
against  the  large  bill  which  she  has  against  China  for 
opium  and  cotton  yarn,  the  former  being  some 
12,600,000  taels,  and  the  latter  nearly  10,000,000  taels. 

Japan  has  increased  her  requirements  from  1,227,000 
taels  to  4,606,000  taels,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
for  Chinese  ootton  supply  her  mills  in  Osaka.  Her 
debtor  and  creditor  about  balances. 


* 7 See  figures  above.— Ed.  L.  # C.  Ex. 
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The  inorease  to  British  North  Amerioa  is  also 
noticeable,  that  being  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  direct 
line  of  steamers  placed  by  the  Canadian  Pacifio  Rail- 
way between  China  and  Vancouver. 

Silk. — The  export  of  silk  given  in  the  yearly  returns 
sbows  a large  inorease  over  last  year,  the  total  of  raw 
silk,  white  and  yellow,  being  60,000  piculs,  as  against 
40,000  piculs  in  1890.  This,  however,  is  accidental, 
as  the  silk  season  extends  from  June  to  June,  and  it  is 
therefore  a question  of  market,  and  not  of  production, 
how  much  of  the  crop  is  exported  before  and  how 
much  after  Dec.  31st. 

As  regards  the  season  1891-92,  business  has  been  on 
the  whole  steady  and  fairly  satisfactory.  The  total 
export  for  the  season  up  to  date  has  been  about  61,000 
bales,  with  a stock  on  the  local  market  of  some  8,000 
bales,  more.  This  is  rather  over  the  average  of  pre- 
vious years.  The  export  of  China  silk  is,  on  the 
whole,  increasing,  but  at  no  very  rapid  rate,  nor  does 
the  quality  improve  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

The  filatures  in  Shanghai,  belonging  to  foreign  firms, 
continue  to  be  kept  fully  employed.  Of  the  total  ex- 
port some  1,500  bales  is  reeled  and  prepared  in  the 
foreign  filatures.  But  notwithstanding  the  use  of 
foreign  reeling  machinery,  the  production  of  these 
filatures,  either  through  carelessness  or  for  want  of 
efficient  foreign  supervision,  is  not  free  from  fault, 
and  oompares,  I am  informed,  very  unfavourably  with 
the  silk  sent  out  from  the  filatures  in  Japan, 

China  silk  is  intrinsically  the  best  silk  in  the  world, 
but  from  ignoranoe  or  luck  of  energy  on  the  part  of 
the  producers,  it  continues  from  year  to  year  to  be 
prepared  in  the  old  faulty  method,  while  Japan  silk, 
by  nature  much  inferior,  is  beating  it  in  the  market, 
simply  by  the  oare  and  attention  bestowed  on  its  pre- 
paration, and  by  the  fostering  provision  of  the  Japa- 
nese Government,  who  provide  the  means  of  educating 
their  people  in  the  most  approved  methods  in  vogue 
in  Europe, 

The  export  of  silk  piece  goods  is  increasing,  having 
risen  from  3,500  piculs  in  1881,  costing  3,900,000 
Haikwan  taels,  to  6,500  piculs  in  1891,  costing  9,300,000 
Haikwan  taels.  The  great  proportion  of  this  export 
is  for  France. 

Black  Tea.— For  the  following  information  I am 
indebted  to  a gentleman  of  long  experience  in  the 
tea  trade  : — In  the  early  part  of  the  season  a very 
aotive  business  was  done  in  Hankow  first  crop  teas, 
three-fourths  of  it  being  for  the  Russian  market, 
which  now  takes  more  than  the  half  of  the  black  tea 
exported  from  North  China.  The  Chinese  had  bes- 
towed speoial  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  crop, 
with  a view  to  meeting  the  demand  of  the  Russian 
buyers,  and  sent  to  market  some  remarkably  fine 
teas,  equalling  the  best  of  former  years.  Handsome 
profits  were  realised  by  the  native  dealers,  as  much 
as  86  taels  a picul  (3s  5|d  psr  lb  ) being  paid  by 
Russian  buyers  for  choice  Ningchows.  But  the  Russian 
demand  being  satisfied  prices  fell  off,  and  the  dealers 
lost  severely,  especially  on  second  and  third  crops. 
Shippers  to  England  realised  more  or  less  heavy 
losses,  profits  being  quits  the  exception.  Some  rash 
buyers  who  shipped  flue  teas  to  London,  costing  about 
2s,  lost  over  Is  per  lb.  while  losses  of  4d  to  6d  per 
lb.  were  quite  common.  The  only  kiuds  which  are 
said  to  have  covered  cost  were  common  grades,  cost- 
ing about  6|d  per  lb. 

This  disastrous  result  was  in  no  way  due  to  the 
quality  sent  forward.  The  export  to  England  for  the 
season  1891-92  being  only  26,750,000  lb.  In  1880-81 
the  amount  sent  forward  was  74,500,000  lb. 

The  real  misohief  which  is  driving  China  teas  out  of 
the  market  is  the  heavy  local  taxation,  whioh  makes 
it  impossible  to  compete  with  the  nntaxed  produce  of 
India  nd  Ceylon.  Duty  and  Iekin  together  come  to 
about  6 taels  per  picul,  which,  considering  that  the 
average  price  of  Shanghai  bought  teas  is  13  taels  to  14 
taels  per  picul,  represents  a taxation  of  some  36  per 
cent.  On  the  commonest  sorts  it  is  as  much  as  53  per 
oent  of  the  cost. 

These  facts  have  been  urged  on  the  attention  of  the 
Chinese  Government  again  and  again,  but  they  seem 
indifferent  to  the  threatened  ruin  of  the  once  great 


national  industry.  At  the  present  moment  Russia  is 
the  best  customer  for  China,  and  if  the  Russian  taste 
were  changing  to  India,  which  is  always  possible,  the 
China  tep.  trade  would  soon  be  a thing  of  the  past. 

It  is  a delusion  to  suppose  that  China  tea  has  dete- 
riorated ; the  apparent  deterioration  of  late  years  in 
teas  sent  to  England  has  been  due  to  the  low  prices 
paid  by  English  buyers,  at  which  they  cculd  naturally 
only  get  inferi'T  teas.  The  Russian  buyers  who  pay 
good  prioes  get  teas  of  the  former  excelltn.e.  If  the 
crush  ng  burden  of  taxation  were  brought  down  to 
something  like  what  it  was  originally  meant  to  be, 
viz.,  5 per  cent  ad  valorem,  instead  ot  20  per  cent  to  50 
per  cent  as  it  now  is,  there  would  be  a good  chance  for 
China  teas  yet.  For  the  time  being,  India  and  Ceylon 
teas  are  the  most  papular,  no  doubt,  but  there  is  a 
large  conseu aus  of  medical  and  expert  opinion  in  fa- 
vour of  the  view  that  China  tea  is  more  wholesome, 
and  in  its  method  of  preparation  freer  of  tanning  and 
other  deleterious  elements. 

Green  Tea.— The  business  in  this  kind  holds  its 
own  with  difficulty,  and  ha3  this  season  been  a losing 
trade  for  native  dealers,  and  an  unremunerative  one 
for  foreign  buyers.  Japan  teas,  being  un taxed  except 
to  the  extent  of  $1  per  picul,  can  undersell  Shanghai 
green  teas  in  America,  which  is  the  principal  market 
for  this  class.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  Chinese  Government  will  yet  follow  the 
example  of  the  Japanese  in  the  matter  of  both  tea 
and  silk. 

Comparing  the  exports  of  1891  generally  so  far  as 
they  are  destined  for  foreign  consumption  with  those 
of  the  years  1879-81  the  following  changes  may  be 
noted : — The  export  of  silk  has  increased  by  some 
3,000,000  of  taels,  and  that  of  tea  has  fallen  off  by 
nearly  2,000,000,  and  general  exports  have  increased 
by  some  5,500,000  of  taels.  The  combined  effects  of 
cheap  tea  transit  and  cheap  silver  have  brought  into 
the  market  a vast  quantity  of  raw  material,  most  of 
wbich  goes  to  England.  The  principal  items  (not 
counting  straw-braid  which  has  long  been  exported), 
are  hides,  goat  skin  rugs,  camel  and  sheeps’  wool, 
hemp,  feathers,  &c • — L.  and  C.  Express , Aug.  19. 


The  Government  Coffee  Crop  in  Java  has  been 
taxed  upon  586,477  pieuls  for  tbe  month  of  July 
last,  this  being  an  increase  of  79,582  piculs  on  the 
preoeding  month.  The  population  of  Palembang 
are  discontented,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  liberal 
grants  which  have  been  made  by  Government  of 
uncultivated  land. — S.E.  Press,  Sept.  3rd. 

Coffee  in  West  Africa.  — Information 
respecting  railway  progress  in  South-West  Afrioa 
has  a bearing  on  coffee  production.  One  line  is 
now  open  for  220  kilometres,  and  we  read  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  that 

It  is  hoped  that  a few  months  will  bring  it  to  Casengo 
where  all  tbe  coffee  plantations  are.  Great  efforts  are 
being  brought  to  bear  for  this  end,  and  the  works  on 
the  more  distant  sections  have  been  greatly  reduced  for 
the  present,  the  staff  employed  on  them  being  added  to 
that  between  kilometre  220  and  Oeiras.  all  work  being 
concentrated  on  that  one  section.  The  constructors 
have  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  not  the 
least  being  the  soaroity  of  labour.  Heavy  rains  have 
also  done  a great  deal  of  damage  ; in  December,  1891 
the  loss  was  enormous.  In  one  part  the  Hue  wa8 
washed  away  in  18  different  places  in  as  many  kilo- 
metres, the  gaps  varying  from  10  to  150  metres  in 
width,  rails,  sleepers,  embankmeut,  and  culverts  being 
washed  completely  away.  This  damage  was  not  caused 
by  local  rains,  although  they  were  considerable,  but  by 
an  enormous  body  of  water  sudaenly  coming  down  from 
the  higher  lai.ds  further  in  the  interior.  The  receipts 
though  small,  have  been  increasing  steadily  from  the 
commencement  ; but  no  really  great  difference  can  be 
looked  for  until  Caseogo  is  reached  and  the  coffee 
brought  down  by  train,  instead  of,  as  now,  taken  by 
carriers  to  Dondo,  and  shipped  thence  by  steamer  via 
the  Quanza  River  to  Lc&nda. 
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ME.  JACKSON  ON  TEA  IN  INDIA  AND  CEYLON 

AND  ON  HIS  PEOJECTED  TEA  WITHEEEE. 

The  representative  of  the  “ Times  ” has  regularly 
“ interviewed  ” Mr.  Jackson  (see  extract  below) 
regarding  his  projected  witherer,  Mr.  Jackson  told 
us  that,  when  in  India,  he  had  seen  some  patented 
machines,  the  principle  of  which  he  regarded  as  good 
although  the  machines  themselves  were  imperfeot  in 
execution  and  action.  Believing  that  he  could 
improve  upon  the  principle  and  the  action 
of  the  machines,  he  pursued  the  honourable 
course  of  purchasing  the  patents  at  some 
considerable  cost  Mr.  Jaokson,  it  will  be 
seen,  was  “ reticent  but  the  witherer  which  is 
in  course  of  trial  on  Great  Western,  we  now 
feel  justified  in  saying,  will  combine  the 
use  of  Blackman’s  fans  with  trollies  by  which 
the  tea  leaves  to  be  withered  will  be  carried 
forward  through  the  space  on  which  the  fans  are 
acting.  We  believe  Mr.  Jackson  does  not  antici- 
pate the  entire  supersession  of  withering  lefts 
by  the  maohine  which  he  hopes  to  perfect,  but 
rather  that  it  should  be  a valuable  adjunct  to 
Bach  lofts,  especially  in  weather  unfavourable  for 
the  ordinary  withering  process.  Pending  the  pro- 
duction of  a really  effective  withering  machine, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Jackson’s 
“ Britannia  ” and  other  driers  are  to  a large  ex- 
tent useful  in  the  withering  of  green  leaf. 
We  suppose  that  Mr.  Jackson  is  oorrect  in 
stating  that  what  is  considered  inferior  jat  tea 
cannot  be  got  to  flush  in  Assam  as  it  can  be 
in  Ceylon.  On  the  higher  Ceylon  estates  especi- 
ally we  have  no' iced  that  tea  bushes  which  in 
large  leafage  appealed  to  the  eye  as  of  high  class 
and  nearly  approaching  Assam  indigenous,  does 
not  flush  so  plentifully  as  a lower  looking  jat 
does,  while  we  have  not  discovered  compensation 
in  better  quality.  On  mountain  estates  a medium 
jat  does  better  than  what  is  deemed  first  class. — 
If  Mr.  Jackson  correotly  judges  that  the  supe- 
riority in  Assam  tea  is  due  to  the  opening  up  of 
Eew  gardens  on  superior  virgin  soil,  the  old,  even 
when  yielding  as  Mariawatte  doe?,  being  abandoned, 
then  indeed  Ceylon  oannot  possibly  compete  with 
Assam.  But  Assam  is  a very  comjrrehensh  e 
term,  embracing  not  only  the  valleys  of  Assam 
proper  (Brahmaputra,  Surma,  &o.)  but  the  speci- 
ally moist  district  of  Sylhet,  the  teas  from  which 
do  not  share  in  the  high  prices  realized  by  the 
teas  of  Assam  proper.  We  cannot  help  thinking, 
therefore,  that  not  merely  soil  but  meteorological 
conditions  affect  the  problem.  In  the  very  wet 
districts  of  Ceylon  and  in  very  wet  weather  in 
other  districts,  weknowthere  is  much  difficulty  in  pro- 
ducing good  tea.  It  becomes  Ceylon  planters, 
therefore,  to  see  if  they  cannot  by  the  judicious 
use  of  fertilizers  improve  their  soil,  while  such 
appliances  as  Mr.  Jackson’s  withering  machine 
may  enable  them  to  overcome  the  inimical  influences 
of  a damp  climate. 


A CHAT  WITH  ME.  W.  JACKSON. 

TEA  IN  CEYLON  AND  INDIA  : TEA  WITHEREES. 

Mr.  Wm.  Jackson,  who  has  just  won  his  case  in 
the  Supreme  Court  against  the  Colombo  Commercial 
Company  with  regard  to  their  alleged  infringement  of 
his  tea-roller  patent,  leaves  Ceylon  today  (Sept.  15th) 
by  the  P.  & O.  steamear  “ Rome  ” for  London.  The 
case,  Mr.  Jackson  is  aware,  will  be  carried  to  the  Privy 
Council,  and  he  returns  not  only  to  watch  his  own  in- 
terests in  London,  but  also  to  carry  out  several  im- 
provements in  tea  machinery  which  he  has  already  pro- 
jected. He  returned  from  Calcutta  about  four  months 
ago  having,  whilst  away,  visited  most  of  the  Indian 
tea  districts.  Mr.  Jackson,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry 
from  our  representative  as  to  how  it  was  that  Assam 
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| gardens  were  getting  such  high  prices  for  their  tea 
at  this  time,  remarked,  with  a smile:  “Well,  you  see 
in  the  olden  days,  when  I was  a planter  in  India, 
we  did  not  care  very  much  about  seed  or  soil ; but 
pitched  upon  spots  to  open  gardens  where  transport 
was  easy  and  labor  fairly  abundant.  But,  nowadays, 
with  Ceylon  competition  so  keen  it  is  necessary  to 
pay  attention  to  other  matters,  and  every  care  is 
taken  to  obtain  good  seed  and-  good  soil,  resulting 
in  fine  prices.  Why,  I have  seen  500  acres  of  as 
tine  tea  as  Mariawatte  abandoned  because  it  would 
not  pay,  for  poor  jat  will  not  flush  in  India  as  it 
does  here.  Nowadays  only  the  finest  plots  of  land — • 
and  there  are  magnificent  blocks  of  forest  there — are 
planted  with  tea,  and  Assam  planters  are  gradually 
abandoning  their  old  fields  and  opening  new  land. 
This  is  why  they  secure  good  prices..'’ 

THE  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

What  about  cost  of  production  ? Well,  perhaps,  they 
are  not  so  well  off  as  you  are  in  Ceylon.  They  have 
not  such  good  roads  or  such  excellent  means  of 
communication,  which  cheapen  production.  But 
their  expenses  are  being  rapidly  reduced,  and  some 
gardens  compare  favourably  even  with  Ceylon.  Take 
the  Borjuli  garden  for  instance — one  of  the  finest  in 
Assam.  It  gave  15  niaunds  all  over,  and  the  tea  is 
laid  down  in  London  at  3|d.  a lb. ! Ceylon  can  do  the 
same  I know,  for  many  Kelani  Valley  places  can  lay 
down  their  tea  in  London  for  this,  but  they  don’t  get 
15  maunds  regularly  over  a large  acreage.  I have  seen 
stems  of  trees  as  thick  as  my  leg,  and  every  tree 
the  same,  due  to  the  fine  soil  and  to  the  system  of 
plucking  which  allows  the  trees  to  grow  more.  In 
Ceylon  this  style  of  plucking  cannot  be  followed. 

MR.  JACKSON’S  NEW  WITHERER. 

Asked  regarding  the  new  witherer  he  is  bringing 
out.  Mr.  Jackson  was  somewhat  reticent,  but  laid 
that  it  was  an  improvement  on  Turton's  machine 
brought  out  in  India,  the  patent  of  which  he  has 
purchased  for  a large  sum.  Several  of  these  machines 
are  at  work  in  India,  the  Jhansi  Association  having 
withered  the  whole  of  their  leaf  for  the  last  two 
years,  no  matter  whether  the  weather  were  favourable 
or  not,  in  the  witherer  An  improvement  on  the 
original  patent  has  been  elected  by  Mr.  Jackson  on 
Great  Western  estate,  excellent  results  having  been 
obtained  by  Mr.  Mackie,  who  will,  it  is  hoped,  make 
them  public  as  soon  as  convenient.  The  machine  is, 
we  believe,  very  simple,  being  in  reality  the  better 
application  of  the  principle  of  Blackman’s  fan.  Mr. 
Jackson  is  confident,  with  a little  more  time,  of  being 
able  to  so  improve  the  machine  as  to  give  us  one 
which  will  enable  planters  to  wither  quite  indepen- 
dently of  the  weather,  and  how  great  a boon  that 
will  be,  only  those  situated  in  districts  where  a good 
wither  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  in  certain  sea- 
sons, can  appreciate. 

Mr.  J ackson  will  be  back  some  time  next  year,* 
and  be  lias  our  best  wishes,  for  no  one  has  done  more 
for  tea  planters  than  he  has. — Local  “ Times.” 


The  > xp-r' mental  farm  established  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Victoria  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  suitability  of  the  soil  and  the  olimate  for 
numerous  kinds  of  orops,  and  for  the  instruction  of 
students  in  agriculture,  now  extends  to  nearly  five 
thousand  seres.  It  is  situated  at  Dookie,  in  the 
north  eastern  districts  of  the  Colony,  and  has  been 
in  practical  operation  for  the  last  seventeen  or 
e'ghtcen  years.  A small  portion  of  the  land  is 
under  vines,  another  portion  is  devoted  to  Zante 
currants,  and  various  medicinal  plants  are  also 
cultivated.  The  Dookie  experimental  farm,  however, 
repre=ents  but  a small  part  ofwhat  is  being  done  for 
agri  u ture  by  the  Government  of  Viotoria.  The  Agri- 
cultural College  Aot  provides  for  the  permanent  re- 
servation from  sale  of  150,000  acres  of  Crown  and  bv 
way  of  endowment  of  State  Agricultural  00  1 ges  and 
experimental  farms. — Indian  Agriculturist  July  23. 


* Mr.  Jackson  told  us  that  he  would  not  be  back 
in  Ceylon  for  some  ;ye»rs.— E»,  T.A. 
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WHAT  IS  OUR  STOCK  OF  QUININE? 

Sik,— With  reference  to  your  interesting  note  of 
August  27  under  the  heading  “ What  is  our  Stock 
of  Quinine  ?”  supposing  the  number  of  cases  to  be 
correct,  the  net  weight  is  considerably  over-estimated. 
The  weight  of  a case  of  10  tins  of  100  oz.  each  B & 
S.  for  Aderbach  quinine  is  as  near  as  possible  1 cwt. 

1 qr.,  more  often  a few  pounds  over  than  less,  while 

2 cases  of  five  100-oz.  tins  each  of  Brunswick  go 
about  145  lb.  gross  total.  The  contents  of  2,550  cases 
should  therefore  not  be  estimated  at  over  1,750,000  oz., 
and  would  probably  weigh  less,  as  we  have  to  make 
a reduction  for  smaller  packages,  such  as  25-oz.  tins 
and  1-oz.  vials.  There  must  be  a fair  amount  of  the 
latter  (Howards’  and  Pelletier’s),  and  the  tare  of  a 
case  of  100  oz.  net  weighs  probably  nearer  56  lb. 
than  28  lb. 

The  stocks  at  Smiths’s  warehouses  have  decreased 
for  years,  and  if  we  add,  for  safety’s  sake,  1,250,000  oz. 
for  Smith’s  & Bull  wharves — a figure,  in  my  opinion, 
very  considerably  in  excess  of  the  actual  stocks  there 
— we  get  at  a total  stock  of  3,000,000  oz.  in  London. 
We  have  very  little  stock  of  suitable  barks  to  fall 
back  upon  should  the  regular  supplies  be  interrupted, 
and  a stock  of  3,000,000  oz.  of  quinine  is  just  enough 
to  protect  the  trade  against  very  violent  fluctuations. 
In  any  case  it  should  not  frighten  the  most  timid 
holder,  and  your  statement  that  stocks  have  actually 
decreased  during  the  biggest  years  of  production 
shows  that  quinine  is  slowly  working  into  a very  sound 
position  indeed.— Yours  faithfully, 

H.  Buchleb. 

Dunster  House,  Mincing  Lane,  E.C.,  Aug.  30- 


WHAT  IS  OUB  STOCK  OP  QUININE  ? 

In  our  correspondence  columns  will  be  found  a 
letter  from  a well-known  operator  in  quinine,  who 
states  it  as  his  opinion  that  our  estimate  of  3,500,000  oz. 
as  the  net  weight  of  our  stock  of  quinine  in  the  Dock 
Company’s  warehouses  is  much  too  high.  With  re- 
gard to  our  correspondent’s  estimate  of  the  stock  of 
quinine  at  Smith’s  warehouses  and  Bull  Wharf  (the 
two  other  chief  points  of  storage  in  London)  at 
1,250,000  oz.,  we  should  think  that  that  is  much  in 
excess  of  the  actual  fact.  Very  little  quinine,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  has  been  imported  into  either  of 
these  two  warehouses  since  1887  or  1S88,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  old  stocks  there  have  been  constantly 
drained  by  deliveries  to  consumers.  Our  correspon- 
dent himself,  we  believe,  has  not  entered  a single 
package  of  quinine  at  Smith’s  warehouse  for  the  last 
five  years,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  the  only 
quinine  importers  who  are  regularly  in  the  habit  of 
consigning  their  imports  to  Bull  Wharf  are  the  agents 
for  a brand  which  has  practically  been  out  of  the 
market  ever  since  the  German  makers  began  to  un- 
dersell one  another.  It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  whether 
the  total  stocks  outside  the  dock  warehouses  would  do 
more  than  account  for  the  difference  between  the 
figures  mentioned  by  ourselves — viz.,  3,500,000  oz.— 
and  Mr.  Buchler’s  estimate  of  3,000,000  oz. — Chemist 
and  Druggist,  Sept.  3. 


FIBRE  INDUSTRY  AT  THE  BAHAMAS. 

( Agave  rigida,  var.  Sisalana.) 

The  development  of  an  important  fibre  industry 
at  the  Bahamas  has  already  been  the  subject  of 
notes  in  the  Kew  Bulletin  ( see  March  1889,  p.  57, 
and  October  1889,  p.  254.) 

As  indicating  the  character  of  the  industry  from 
an  American  point  of  view  the  following  Report 
prepared  by  the  United  States  Consul  at  Nassau 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year  will  be  read  with 
interest.  This  Report  is  reproduced  exactly  as  it 
appears  in  the  “Deports  from  the  Consuls  of  the 
United  States,’’  No.  114,  March  1890:— 

CONDITION  OF  THE  SISAL  INDUSTEY  IN  THE  BAHAMAS. 

BEPORT  BY  CONSUL  MCLAIN,  OF  NASSAU. 

One  year  ago  I made  a report  to  the  Department 
upon  the  culture  of  Sisal  hemp  in  this  colony, 
calling  attention  to  it  as  a new  industry  just  being 
introduced,  and  which  promised  to  bring  substantial 
Prosperity  to  these  islands  in  the  near  future. 


During  the  year,  and  especially  within  the  last 
few  months,  so  many  letters  have  been  received  at 
this  Consulate  from  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  making  inquiries  upon  the  subject,  that  I 
am  satisfied  a statement  touching  the  present  condition 
of  the  industry  would  interest  many  of  our  people, 
and  I therefore  submit  the  following: — 

The  progress  made  in  the  development  of  Sisal 
culture  in  the  Bahamas  during  the  past  twelve  months 
is  marvellous.  One  year  ago  there  was  scarcely  a 
dollar  of  foreign  captial,  and  very  little  local,  invested 
in  this  business  in  the  colony,  while  to  day  parties 
from  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  re- 
presenting large  resources,  are  interested  in  Sisal,  have 
bought  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  Government 
land,  and  are  industriously  engaged  in  clearing  and 
planting  the  same  to  the  full  measure  of  their 
ability  to  procure  the  material.  A local  stock  com- 
pany,  styled  the  Bahama  Hemp  Company,  organised 
and  managed  by  Nussau  capitalists  exclusively,  has 
also  purchased  a large  tract  of  land  and  is  developing 
the  same,  whilst  thousands  of  acres  are  being  plant- 
ed in  every  direction  by  individual  owners  of 
smaller  pieces.  American  capital  up  to  this  date, 
I regret  to  say,  for  it  is  to  its  own  disadvantage, 
has  been  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  One  company, 
however,  styled  the  Inagua  Hemp  Company,  organised 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  with 
D.  D.  Sargent,  United  States  Consular  Agent  at 
Inagua.  as  manager,  has  lately  procured  about  1,200 
acres  at  Inagua,  and  has  begun  operations. 

Messrs.  Munro  & Co.,  of  St.  John’s,  Newfound- 
land, have  obtained  a grant  of  18,000  acres  of  Crown 
land  at  Abaco,  and  are  planting  the  same.  Another 
tract  of  20,000  acres  has  been  allotted  to  a London 
company  on  the  same  island.  Mr.  Alex,  Keith,  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  has  taken  2,000  acres  on 
Andros  Island,  and  is  working  upon  it.  But  the 
largest  demand  has  been  made  lately  by  two  London 
companies,  who  are  said  to  be  applying  for  not 
less  than  200,000  acres  between  them. 

Many  applications  for  land  have  not  been  reached 
at  all  as  yet  on  the  files,  the  Surveyor-General’s 
Department  being  hard  pushed  in  the  matter  of 
surveys  and  locations,  whilst  applications  are  being 
constantly  received,  and  have  to  wTait  their  turn  of 
consideration.  So  much  land  has  been  taken  up 
that  the  Governor,  a short  time  ago,  advanced  the 
price  of  Crown  land  from  $1'25  per  acre,  the  ordinary 
price,  to  §4  per  acre,  withholding  also  the  benefit 
of  the  bounty.  And  lately  it  has  been  decided  to 
sell  no  more  large  allotments  of  Crown  land  at 
present,  the  quantity  already  allotted  with  a view  to 
cultivation  being  as  great  as  the  condition  of  labour 
in  the  colony  will  justify.  The  number  of  acres 
of  Crown  land  already  disposed  of  is  about  120,000 
acres,  whilst  pending  applications  on  file,  and  not 
yet  reached,  will  amount  to  at  least  200,000  more. 

This  substantial  withdrawal  of  Crown  lands  is 
creating  some  movement  in  real  estate — as  is  natural 
under  the  circumstances — between  private  parties, 
some  old  properties  changing  hands  at  prices  double 
and  treble  their  supposed  values  two  years  ago. 
Persons  buying  private  lands  and  cultivating  them 
w il  share  in  the  bounty  of  1 per  cent,  per  pound 
provided  by  law  on  all  fibre  raised  and  exported. 
Private  lands  in  New  Providence  can  be  bought, 
unimproved,  for  from  §8  to  $12  per  acre,  and  for 
less  on  the  out-islands. 

The  employment  given  to  labourers  in  clearing 
land  and  in  setting  out  plants  has  already  put  con- 
siderable money  into  circulation,  the  beneficial  effects 
of  which  are  being  felt  in  varous  quarters.  There 
has  been  no  special  advance  in  the  price  of  labour, 
field  bands  commanding  from  40  to  60  cents  per  day, 
and  finding  themselves.  Each  month,  however,  wit- 
nesses a large  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who 
find  remunerative  employment,  and  pleasant  relations 
obtain  between  employers  and  employed.  The  labour 
question  has  been  and  is  one  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 
requires  delicate  treatment ; but  it  has  been  skilfully 
met  by  Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  the  Governor,  who  long 
ago  perceiving  that  to  permit  investors  to  locate  upon 
adjoining  lands  would  induce  sharp  competition  in 
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wages  in  thinly  settled  districts,  adopted  the  plan  of 
scattering  the  allotments  about  the  different  islands, 
or  in  localities  remote  from  each  other  on  the  same 
island,  so  that  each  settlement  should  have  its  share 
of  the  benefits  of  the  new  industry,  by  obtaining, 
at  fair  wages,  employment  for  its  local  labour.  In 
this  way,  also,  a surplus  of  labour  at  one  point 
and  a scarcity  at  some  other  has  been  avoided. 
When  the  entire  labouring  population  becomes  em- 
ployed, as  will  happen  before  fong  at  the  present 
rate  of  development,  a new  phase  of  the  labour 
question  will  arise;  but  that  time  is  yet  in  the 
future,  and  the  remedy  can  be  applied  when  the 
situation  demands  it. 

Small  shipments  of  fibre  continue  to  be  made  by 
nearly  every  steamer,  a few  old  plantings  furnishing 
the  material.  It  is  not  likely  that  shipments  in 
any  quantity  will  be  possible  under  two  years,  but 
after  that  time  an  enormous  increase  may  begin 
to  be  looked  for,  increasing  steadily  as  new  fields 
come  into  bearing,  until  the  annual  exports  of  the 
colony,  which  now  average  about  §600,000  will  leap 
well  up  into  the  millions,  as  a moment’s  reflection 
will  show. 

It  is  a very  low  estimate  to  expect  half  a ton  of 
fibre  per  acre,  and  a very  low  estimate  to  call  it 
worth  §100  per  ton,  for  it  is  worth  over  $200  per 
ton  in  the  world’s  markets  today.  When  even  the 
present  quantity  of  land  sold  and  applied  for,  to  wit, 
300,000  acres,  is  bearing,  which  ought  to  happen 
within  five  or  six  years,  it  will  produce  150,000  tons 
a year,  worth  $15,000,000,  an  increase  of  prosperity 
that  sounds  more  like  a fairy  tale  than  a strong 
probability  deducted  from  reasonable  figures.  And 
yet  300,000  acres  is  but  a small  portion  of  the  un- 
cultivated lands  within  the  limits  of  the  Bahamas. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  6,000  acres  of  land  have 
already  been  planted  in  Sisal  (a  plantation  once 
started  needs  no  replanting  for  many  years),  and 
that  many  additional  ones  have  been  cleared  and 
made  ready  for  the  plants,  the  obtaining  of  which  has 
been  almost  impossible,  the  industry  being  seriously 
retarded  thereby.  The  prices  paid  for  plants  have 
risen  from  6 cents  per  dozen  to  36  cents,  so  great 
has  been  the  demand  ; but  the  price  will  now  decline 
rapidly,  since  the  supply  of  plants  is  developing 
enormously,  about  2,000,000  being  now  available  for 
planting,  and  others  coming  on  speedily.  The  Pita 
plant  is  being  found  on  all  the  islands  growing  wild, 
and  the  stock  of  old  plants  is  very  great.  From 
the  centre  of  the  old  plant  rises  a pole  about  16 
feet  in  length,  on  the  branches  of  which  small 
plants  grow,  averaging  a thousand  to  each  pole,  and 
from  these  poles  a vast  supply  is  coming  into  market, 
creating  a profitable  business ; for  what  were  two 
years  ago  only  noxious  weeds  have  all  at  once 
become  worth  §20  apiece  for  pole  plants  alone. 
Quantities  of  old  plants  have  lately  been  discovered 
growing  on  the  cays  along  the  Florida  coast,  and 
Bmall  schooners  are  already  buying  these  up  and 
bringing  them  here  for  sale.  This  fact  suggests  the 
question  whether  this  new  hemp  industry,  which  is 
about  to  revolutionise  the  condition  of  the  Baha- 
mas, may  not  also  be  developed  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Florida.  The  plants  are  found  there 
growing  wild  just  as  they  are  in  these  islands,  and 
they  flourish  best  in  dry  sandy  soils,  fit.  for  little 
else.  I would  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  this  matter,  and 
suggest  the  propriety  of  looking  into  it,  and  of 
calling  the  notice  of  the  people  of  Florida  to  this 
possible  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  con- 
ditions of  soil,  climate,  &c.,  which  make  its  culture 
a success  here  may  not  obtain  there,  but  the  simple 
fact  that  the  plant  is  found  growing  wild  in  Florida 
is  of  itself  a consideration  that  should  warrant  an 
investigation  at  the^  hands  of  the  Department. 

The  unexampled  success  of  the  Sisal,  industry,  in 
so  brief  a period,  in  this  colony  is  entirely  attribu- 
table to  the  business-like,  systematic  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  managed  by  the  present  Governor,  bir 
Ambrose  Shea,  who  has  all  long  taken  a most  earnest 
interest  in  the  matter.  He  is  a man  of  large  ex- 
perience in  affairs,  and  has  practical  knowledge  of 
proper  way  to  manage  industrial  enterprises. 


From  the  start  he  realised  that  this  industry  would 
be  the  salvation  of  the  Bahamas,  and,  setting  his 
heart  upon  it,  he  pushed  it  forward  with  great  energy 
and  prudence,  overcoming  numerous  difficulties,  sur- 
mounting obstacles,  encouraging  the  faint-hearted, 
until  now  the  people  are  touched  with  his  own 
enthusiasm,  and  the  industry  is  fairly  afloat.  He 
visited  England,  and  by  personal  effort  enlisted  capi- 
talists and  procured  large  investments.  To  Sir  Am- 
brose Shea  the  colonists  owe  a large  debt  of  gratitude ; 
and  when  the  signal  prosperity  which  is  already 
hanging  over  the  islands  shall  have  been  developed 
to  its  full  measure,  they  will  more  perfectly  realise 
how  not  only  their  individual  interests,  but  those 
of  outside  investors,  have  been  wisely  and  prudently 
promoted  and  guarded  from  the  very  inception  of 
the  industry  by  the  practical,  discreet,  and  conser- 
vative action  of  their  Governor. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  or  question  as  to  the 
success  of  Sisal  culture  in  this  colony.  It  has  passed 
far  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and  is  giving 
daily  evidence  that  it  will  become  a source  of  wealth 
to  all  concerned.  The  combined  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
first-class  fibre  giving  this  colony  a marked  advantage 
over  other  West  Indian  islands,  where  the  plant 
may  grow  luxuriantly  enough,  but  will  be  found 
deficient  in  good  strong  fibre.  The  poorer  and 
more  sterile  the  soil  the  better  the  result,  and  here 
the  plant  flourishes  where  ordinary  vegetation  seems 
almost  impossible.  It  is  a plant  of  unfailing  growth, 
it  will  live  without  rain  to  moisten  the  soil,  you 
can  scarcely  exterminate  it  if  you  try,  it  requires 
but  little  cultivation,  and  at  an  expense  below  that 
of  almost  any  other  agricultural  product,  and  its 
value  is  substantial. 

As  two-thirds  of  the  trade  of  the  Bahamas  is 
now  with  the  United  States ; as  their  only  steam 
communication  with  the  outside  world  is  by  a 
subsidised  line  of  American  steamships  running  be- 
tween Nassau  and  New  York;  as  their  increased 
wealth  and  prosperity  means  a larger  and  more  profit- 
able commercial  intercourse  with  our  own  country, 
we  should  view  this  coming  development  of  their  ma- 
terial interests  with  pleasure,  and  with  the  warmest 
wishes  for  its  complete  success. 

In  conculusion,  I would  add  that  I have  sent  by 
this  mail  four  samples  of  the  Bahama  fibre  for 
the  information  and  satisfaction  of  the  State 
Department,  believing  that  the  same  would  be  of 
sufficient  interest  to  justify  me  in  so  doing.  These 
specimens  were  not  specially  selected,  but  are  only 
fair  samples  of  the  average  fibre  which  is  now 
being  grown  and  shipped  from  the  colony.  Two  of 
them  have  still  attached  a stub,  or  portion  of  the 
butt  end  of  the  leaf,  which  was  purposely  not  passed 
through  the  machine,  showing  the  character  of  the 
Sisal  plant  when  extracted. 

Tho1;.  J.  McLain1,  jr., 

United  States  Consulate,  Nassau,  Consul, 

January  20th,  1890. — Kew  Bulletin. 


SYLHET  NOTES. 

A couple  of  years  ago  there  was  quite  & little 
sensation  amongst  the  cognoscenti  in  tea — a little 
tempest  in  a teipot — over  a mysterious 

NEW  PROCESS  OF  TEA  MANUFACTURE. 

It  seemed  to  be  on  a par  with  Sohrotky’s  dis- 
covery of  some  wonderful  process  connected 
with  indigo,  of  which,  I regret  to  say,  I am 
densely  ignorant,  even  as  to  whether  Sohrotky’s 
idea  ever  came  to  anything,  or  ever  amounted  to 
muoh  to  begin  with.  My  knowledge  of  the  processes 
of  indigo  manufacture  is  derived  from  “Ali  Baba’s" 
instructive  pages,  which  although  immensely  in- 
teresting, are  scarcely  quite  aconrate  in  detail.  There 
were  several  brilliant  (and  otherwise)  "skits”  in  your 
columns  from  Dooars  correspondents  about  the 
secrecy  and  mystery  enshrounding  this  new  process. 
The  tea  houses  wherein  it  was  carried  on  were 
tabu  and  no  one  might  enter  therein  save  the  duly 
initiated,  Fantastic  rumours  ns  to  bottled  esseuoe  of 
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tea  and  o'her  marvels  were  rifo  ; and  nobody  seemed 
to  know  exsctly  what  was  being  done. 

But  in  South  Sylhet  I think  I came  upon  the 
track,  alas,  it  was  a defaced  and  abandoned  tiack,  of 
the  mystery.  The  new  process  which,  ev-.  n now,  is 
more  or  less  of  a secret,  was  an  attempt  to  make  tea 
on  some  new  and  scientific  system,  on  the  part  of 

ME.  .JAS.  DAVIDSON, 

whose  success  in  the  machinery  line,  and 
in  sale  of  tea  in  packets,  has  made  him  so 
well-known  in  the  tea  world.  Carried  away  by  his 
reputation  as  a successful  and  “level-headed  ” man, 
the  South  Sylhet  Tea  Company  gave  him  carte 
hldnche  to  conduct  his  experiments  in  their  factories, 
regardless  of  expense.  Existing  machinery  was 
altered,  moved  about,  and  generally  turned  end  for 
end  and  upside  down;  new  machines  and  new  “fakes'' 
of  various  sorts  were  indented  for ; and  the  whole 
system  of  manufacture  reorganised  throughout  ail  the 
big  factories  of  the  Company.  Such  thorough  con- 
fidence was  felt  by  Davidson  himself  in  the  new 
system,  and  by  the  Company  in  him,  that  the  experi- 
ment was  tried,  not  in  one  factory  only  as  one  would 
have  thought  advisable  in  introducing  an  entire 
revolution  in  manufacture,  but  throughout  all  the 
factories.  Davidson  himself  remained  up  in  Sylhet 
throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  manufac- 
turing season  last  year,  superintending  the 

operations,  and  working  himself,  early  and  late,  in 
the  tea  house,  with  all  the  ardour  of  a young  and 
energetic  assistant  just  out  ; having  to  be  extracted 
forcibly  for  his  meals  and  necessary  rest.  But, 
alas!  “the  best  laid  plans  o’  men  and  mice;”— you 
know  the  rest.  Whatever  the  mysterious  process  was,  it 
was  by  no  means  a brilliant  success.  The  market  was  not 
educated  up  to  the  tea  of  the  future  probably.  Anyl  ow 

THE  RESULTS  WERE  ALMOST  DISASTROUS  ; 
and  a drop  of  a penny  or  more  per  pound  on  all  the  teas 
manufactured  under  thenew  process  added  lo  the  ex- 
pense of  moving  machinery,  getting  up  new  machines, 
and  so  od,  made  a big  hole  in  the  profits  of  the 
Company  for  the  year.  Davidson  went  home,  die- 
heartened — but  only  for  the  time — at  his  failure, 
financially  ipeaking,  to  improve  prices  ; and  tbe  mach  - 
nery  has  had  lo  bo  all  moved  back  again,  and  the  old 
style  of  manufacture  reverted  to.  But  it  is  said 
Davidson  is  still  full  of  the  hope  of  yet.  revolution'zing 
the  process  of  tea  making  by  his  new  system,  further 
thought  out  avd  perfected  : and  more  than  one  of  the 
planters  who  worked  on  his  system,  believe  in  it,  and 
declare  that,  notwithstanding  sale  results  on  the  market, 
tbe  process  produced  the  finest  drinking  tea  they 
have  ever  tasted.  .So  we  may  yet  educate  the 
tea  market  up  to  scientifically  manufactured  teas. 
The  profit* wan  vulgns  has  to  be  educated  up  to  many 
new  ideas,  and  the  proce  s takes  time.  It  is  said  that 
even  heer-drinkmg  is  nn  acquired  taste  : but  tbe  British 
public— and  the  planter  too — have  thoroughly  acquired 
it.  Meanwhile  we  have  Mr.Bamber  carrying  on  aserieB 
of  careful  chemical  experiments  on  the  various  pro- 
cesses employed  in  tho  present  “common  or  garden” 
method:  testing  the  temperatures,  the  time  necr  ssar\ 
for  each  process,  the  gases  evolved  during  fermentation 
or  “oxidization”  and  various  other  things  I don’t  pre- 
tend to  understand,  up  at  the  Jbarzi  Associations 
estates,  with  a view  to  crystallizing 

A FIXED  SYSTEM  OF  MAKING  GOOD  TEA 
into  a certainty,  and  evolving  a knowledge  of  how 
to  produce  with  scientific  accuracy  any  particular 
qualities  which  the  market  for  the  time  being  may 
demand.  This  is  undoubtedly  a step  in  the  right 
direction  : tea  manufacture  hitherto  has  hardly  emerged 
from  the  “rule  of  thumb”  stage,  resulting  from  the 
practical  expeiience  of  inniviuual  planters;  and  in- 
dependent to  a far  gt eater  extent  that  it  ought  to  be 
on  that  very  uncertain  fact ir,  the  weather.  It  is  far 
behind  tbe  scientific  accuracy  of  most  other  manufac- 
tures, and  it  is  unquesti  li  able  that  the  marks  which 
command  the  bight  st  prices  (I  am  not  speaking  of 
tbo3e  absurd  “ fancy”  thirty  guinea  Ceylon  teas,  ihe 
outcome  of  advertising  dodges  arid  a ring  of  bidders, 
but  of  steady  high  averages  at  r^a -enable  prices)  are 
jbe  production  of  exceptionally  careful  men  who  give 


an  unusual  amount  of  attention  to  their  leaf,  from  the 
time  that  it  is  to  be  taken  off  the  bushes,  right  through 
the  tea  house,  into  the  boxes  ; and  who  endeavour  to 
reduce  their  manufacture  to  an  unvarying  and  most 
carefully  supervised  system. 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  SOUTH  SYLHF.T 
is  somewhat  peculiar.  The  district  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  valleys  by  parallel  spurs  running  ont  almost 
due  north  from  theLuehai  bilis  ; each  valley  drained  by 
its  own  main  stream,  flowing  into  the  Barak  or  its 
tributary,  the  Moan  Elver.  These  spurs  between  the 
different  valleys  are  of  varying  height,  and  are  tra- 
versed by  roads  of  more  or  less  pretensions,  called 
pliaris,  locally ; — short  cuts  from  valley  to  valley.  A 
longer  and  better  road  round  from  one  valley  to  the 
other  is  generally  available  by  going  right  out  of  the 
valley  and  round  tbe  end  of  the  separating  spur  into 
the  next  one ; but  the  plains  are  much  shorter 
routes ; and,  except  after  unusually  heavy  rain,  when 
bridges,  and  sometimes  whole  bits  of  road  “ carry 
away,”  are  more  generally  used.  A ride  through  one 
of  these  phans,  winding  up  the  minor  valleys  in  the 
spurs,  through  forest  and  bamboo  of  every  variety 
across  an  almost  imperceptible  watershed,  and  down 
again  into  the  other  valley,  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
pleasant experience  in  good  weather.  The  road  is 
very  pretty  in  places;  you  come  round  a corner  now 
and  then  on  quite  picturesque  little  nooks.  But  cross- 
ing a phdri  after  heavy  rain  is,  well,  it  may  be  pictur- 
esque, but  it  is  not  pleasant.  Bridges  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  leaving  yawning  chasms,— just  round  a 
corner  as  a rule,  so  that  yon  come  on  them  unexpect- 
edly ; slips,  by  which  portions  of  tbe  road  have  retired 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  to  spend  the  rest  of 
the  season,  and  what  is  left  of  the  road  either  cut  up. 
or  rendered  intensely  slippery,  so  that  your  pony's 
legs  go  all  abroad  as  if  they  didn’t  belong  to  him  ; 
these  things  keep  your  interest  in  the  road  from 
flagging,  and  attract  your  attention  undoubtedly,  but 
they  are  hardly  cheerful  or  exhilarating  ex- 
periences. I heard  one  or  two 

HEARTRENDING  STORIES 

of  parties  crossing  from  the  Balisera  Valley  to  the 
Dhulai  Valley  by  the  Kamalganj  phari  ; how  a 
couple  of  young  ladies  and  one  of  the  men  went 
perfectly  astounding  “ croppers ;”  how  their  horses 
either  went  dead  lame  or  bolted  (while  the  riders 
had  retired  temporarily  down  the  Hind).  I forget 
the  exact  details  of  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe, 
but  remember  the  result  ; that  these  unfortunate 
dismounted  ones  had  to  sit  pensively  on  the  edge 
of  the  road  for  hours  while  one  of  the  cavaliers 
rode  back  (or  forward  was  it '?)  to  the  nearest 
garden  to  procure  chairs,  or  dhulis,  or  ponies,  ot 
some  means  of  conveyance.  Of  course  it  wasraining, 
as  it  knows  how  to  rain  in  Sylhet,  all  the  time ; 
and  those  young  ladies — one  of  whom  was  rather 
badly  hurt  by  her  spill,  got  slightly  damp.  N.  B. — 
The  breed  of  leeches  in  these  pharis  is  an  extremely 
thirsty^insinuating  and  energetic  one. 

Tho  Sylhetti  is  a gentleman  I confess  I do  not  like. 
To  my  mind,  he  is  the  worst  type  of  about  the  worst 
class  in  India, — the  Eastern  Bengali  Mahamroadan, — 
and  under  the  fostering  influences  of  a permanent 
settlement,  and  a ready  access  to  minor  local  courts 
wherein  he  has  sharpened  his  already  naturally  fine 
talents  for  litigation,  with  its  concomitant  luxuries  of 
perjury,  forgery,  and  subornation  of  evidence— he 
has  developed  into 

THE  MOST  OBJECTtONAnLE  KIND  OF  NATIVE 
I have  met  in  my  wanderings.  Very  probably 
I have  cnly  seen  the  worst  side  of  him.  He  may 
have  many  virtues  I am  unacquainted  with.  I 
h_ve  generally  come  in  contact  w.th  iiim  in  connee- 
t on  wi'h  boundary  disputes, — or  in  trying  to  get 
h'm  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  work  or  a6sist- 
arce  (for  reasonable  payment  of  course),  and  I havn 
invariably  found  him  untrusi  worthy,  cheeky,”  lazy, 
and  uithtl  truculent.  He  is  hardly  plucky  ; but,  in 
numbers,  he  has  been  known  to  go  for  a salub  occasion- 
ally,— and  fo  get  him,  too.  During  the  first  settlement 
of  the  Baliren  lands,  there  was  more  than  one  m a- 
pit  case  in  whioh  a sahib  go!  a broken  head.  There  is 
al  aya  ttoubic  abouj  land  cjue&ti^ns  in  Syllet,  yka 
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wretched  permanent  settlement  ; and  the  still  more 
wretched  thakbast  survey  of  1S60  odd,  which  was 
supposed  to  define  the  limits  of  the  permanent  settle- 
ment ; combined  with  some  vague  and  ill-defined 
rights  of  the  Maharajah  of  Tipperah,  who  claims 
nearly  all  the  land  outside  the  permanent  settlement, 
holds  lands  within  it,  and  exercises  certain  surface 
rights  of  cultivation  and  jungle  cutting  —jlium  and 
gurkliatti  over  the  lands  he  doesn’t  own  ; — all  theie 
mixtures  of  tenures  and  claims  re»ult  in  a fruitful  and 
endless  crop  of  litigation,  which  the  average  Sylhetti 
seems  to  revel  in. 

Another  of  the  propensities  of  this  specimen  of  the 
people  we  sacrifice  ourselves  end  govern  India  for,  is 
a matter  one  can  hardly  write  calmly  about.  They 
are  ghouls,  these  brutes ; they 

DIG  UP  GRAVES, 

pour  s’amuser,  I suppose,  for  their  plea,  or  rather  the 
plea  advanced  for  the  culprits  (who  have  never  been 
caught)  by  their  brethren  when  questioned  as  to  the 
reason  of  this  ghastly  praotice, — that  the  sahibs  are 
supposed  to  have  a lot  of  treasure  buried  with  them, 
is  too  transparent  to  be  accepted.  Whatever  the 
reason,  there  is  the  fact.  Not  a European  has  ever 
been  buried  in  South  Sylhet  hot  has  had  his  grave 
desecrated,  his  body  dug  up,  and  Lis  bones  scattered 
abroad,  unless  most  extraordinary  precautions  have 
been  observed  to  guard  and  watch  the  gravp.  Time 
is  no  object  to  these  loathsome  villains  : if  they  can’t 
dig  you  up  fresh,  thsv’ll  wait  weeks  and  months  for 
you.  More  than  one  man  has  sat  up  night  after  night 
with  a rifle  or  shot  gun  over  a friend’s  grave,  only 
to  find  that,  the  first  night  precautions  were  relaxed 
— the  deed  had  been  done.  Which  is  one  of  the 
reasons  I don’t  like  the  Sylhetti. — Indian  Planters' 
Gazette,  Aug.  27. 


WEST  AFRICAN  ANNATTO. 

(Bixa,  Orellana , L.) 

The  cultivation  and  preparation  of  the  colouring 
substance  known  as  Annatto  were  fully  discussed 
in  the  Kew  Bulletin  for  the  months  of  July  and  Sept. 
1887.  Since  that  time  attention  has  been  given  to 
Annatto  in  West  Africa,  where  the  plant  has  appa- 
rently become  widely  naturalised.  From  the  corres- 
pondence with  follows,  it  will  be  gathered  that  the 
Annatto  seed  so  far  received  from  West  Africa  does 
not  possess  the  qualities  of  Jamaica  Annatto  ; but 
this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  seeds  had  been 
gathered  before  they  were  fully  ripe,  or  that  they 
had  been  packed  in  a damp  condition.  There  is 
apparently  only  a limited  demand  for  Annatto  in 
commerce,  and  it  would  be  undesirable  in  any  case 
to  embark  upon  the  industry  on  a large  scale. 
Where,  however,  plants  are  found  in  a semi-wild 
state,  as  in  some  parts  of  West  Africa,  it  might 
be  possible  to  establish  a small  trade  in  preparing 
“flag”  and  “roll”  Annatto.  These  consist  of  the 
colouring  matter  washed  from  the  seeds  and  made 
up  into  rolls  or  paste.  There  is  a steady  demand 
for  good  Annatto  made  up  into  this  form,  and  as 
the  freight  and  other  charges  would  be  less  on  paste 
than  on  seeds,  there  is  a distinct  inducement  to 
adopt  the  preparation  of  paste.  While  the  price  of 
seeds  varies  from  1 \d  to  3 d.  per  pound,  the  price 
of  paste  ranges  from  6 d.  to  Is.  8 d.  per  pound, 
according  to  quality. 

From  the  correspondence  which  follows  we  make 
an  extract. 

Messrs.  Fullwooa  and  Bland  writes: — 

We  have  received  the  parcel  of  Annatto  seed  from 
Lagos,  and  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  a good  sample, 
being  small,  and  their  colour  not  so  bright  as  it 
should  be,  evidently  having  been  gathered  before 
they  were  quite  ripe,  we  think  that  the  present  market 
value  of  such  a quality  would  not  he  worth  more 
than  2 d.  per  lb.  we,  in  fact,  bought  70  barrels  of 
about  the  same  quality  at  \\d  per  pound.  The  value 
is,  of  course,  regulated  by  the  quality  and  the  quantity 
in  the  market.  The  highest  price  obtained  in  the  Lon- 
don market  last  year  was  ’id.  per  pound,  but  when  there 
Yi&s  a scarcity  ip  previous  years  they  have  realised 


as  much  as  6 d per  pound.  We  think  that  before 
they  send  the  seeds  to  London  for  sale  they  should 
send  a sample  first,  and  ascertain  the  market  value, 
which  we  shall  at  all  times  be  pleased  to  obtain 
for  them.  The  Ceylon  people  made  a great  mistake 
in  1888  in  sending  one  consignment  of  150  barrels; 
the  consequence  of  so  large  a quantity  being  thrown 
on  the  market  was  that  they  were  sold  for  less  than 
cost  of  freight,  dock  charges,  &c. — ICew  Bulletin. 

- <? 

THE  CINCHONA  SYNDICATE. 

Baron  J.  von  RoEenberg  writes  as  follows  from 
Manald,  Devikulam,  Madras,  to  the  Chemist  and 
Druggist : — 

Some  weeks  ago  I read  in  your  columns  a notice 
and  prospectus  of  a proposed  cinchona  “ Associa- 
tion,” It  was  not  the  first  I had  heard  of  it,  but 
the  details  were  interesting— the  more  so  as  I was 
the  first,  some  years  ago,  to  propose  a union  of 
planters  and  merohants,  with  a view  to  giving  a 
“fillip”  to  the  bark  market.  As  to  the  attitude 
of  the  planters  towards  the  scheme,  I need  only 
refer  you  to  my  former  letter.  At  the  present 
prices  these  gentlemen  oannot  live,  much  less  keep 
up  their  estates.  My  figures  have  been  confirmed 
by  those  issued  by  the  Java  Government.  An 
output  of  2C0  lb.  per  acre,  with  4|  per  cent.,  average 
analysis  and  Id  unit,  means  starvation  to  a pro- 
prietor or  “ no  dividends  ” to  a company.  It  must 
be  further  noted  that  this  item  of  260  lb.  per 
acre  includes  a considerable  vanishing-point  in 
the  future,  and  for  this  reason  a very  consider- 
able portion  of  the  bark  exported  from  Java 
has  been  root-bark,  and  no  root-bark  can  be 
taken  unless  trees  are  uprooted.  But  in  order 
to  emphasise  yet  further  the  present  untenable 
position  of  the  oinchona-produoer  and  his  ul- 
timate supply  of  bark,  I venture  to  give  you 
a few  figures  with  regard  to  our  own  small 
District.  Out  of,  say,  1,700  seres  planted  with 
cinohona,  373  acres  (nearly  20  per  cent.)  are  being, 
or  have  during  last  season  been,  coppiced  ; and  this 
in  spite  of  the  faot  of  our  average  analysis  being 
higher  than  that  of  the  Java  planters,  and  the 
mark  of  our  Distriot  being  the  well-known  “ Ele- 
phant ” brand.  Then,  again,  our  outturn  per  aore 
is  above  that  of  our  Java  confreres,  an  average  of 
500  lb.,  of  shaving  per  acre  being  not  uncommon, 
and  800  lb.  per  acre  having  just  been  realised  on 
this  and  an  adjoining  estate.  Jt  will  be  apparent 
to  you  that  if,  with  all  these  circumstances  in  our 
favour,  estates  here  are  sold  for  a song,  and  a very 
old  one  at  that,  or  coppiced,  the  cinchona-planter 
is  reduced  to  his  last  legs.  Only  the  capitalist  oan 
hold  out,  and  even  he  will  prefer  to  put  his  “ eggs 
into  rther  baskets,”  if  some  remedy  is  not  shortly 
found  to  give  a “quinine”  tonic  to  the  market. 
And  I believe  that  the  planter  has  at  last  awakened 
to  the  neoessity  of  co-operation  with  merohants  and 
others,  subject  to  an  equitable  arrangement  with  the 
merchant  being  arrived  at.  And,  with  regard  to  this 
latter  question,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  founders 
and  merchants  to  issue  an  estimate  of  the  “office  and 
general  costs”  of  working  the  Association,  and  they 
should  sign  an  agreement  to  keep  within  these  esti- 
mated costs,  subject  to  heavy  damages,  just  as  the 
planters  sign,  agreeing  to  sell  their  produoe  on  the 
stated  agreement,  with  the  penalty  of  beiDg  heavily 
mulcted  if  they  don’t  adhere  to  their  word,  It  will 
be  evident  to  rpy  brother  planters  that,  with  800 
lb.  per  aore  of  well-known  “Elephant”  bark,  I 
have  not  advised  them  selfishly.  It  would  certainly 
have  paid  me  better  to  say,  “Those  who  oannot 
do  as  I do,  let  them  go  to  the  deuoe  with  a 
low  unit;  my  time  will  come  the  sooner  and  the 
stronger.”  But  sinoe  I have  never  said  this,  I hope 
and  believe  that  my  letters  will  have  the  mof^ 
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efieot  in  convincing  my  brother  planters  of  India 
and  Java  of  the  value  of  my  advioe — “ Work  to- 
gether, and  co-operate  with  the  merchants  and 
brokers.”  Shortly  such  co-operation  must  be  and 
will  be  effected,  and  I am  certain  it  will  not  harm 
either  the  retail  ohemist,  the  wholesale  druggist, 
or  the  manufacturer.  The  purchasing  public  will 
have  to  pay  more  for  their  ounce  of  quinine,  but, 
considering  the  amount  of  manual  and  brain  work 
an  ounce  of  quinine  represents,  and  the  immense 
benefit  the  publio  derives  from  a judioious  use  of 
the  drug,  there  is  no  hardship  in  the  consumer 
having  to  pay  a shilling  or  two  more  for  the  many 
doees  contained  in  an  ounoe  of  quinine.  While 
upon  this  latter  subject— i e.  the  consumer's  point 
of  view— I would  advise  your  constituents,  if  they 
wish  to  inorease  their  sale  of  quinine,  to  suggest 
its  being  taken  in  ginger  wine— say  3 grs.  to  a 
wineglassful.  Taken  in  this  way  it  is  agreeable, 
and  quite  equal  to  a sherry  and  bitters. 


COLOMBIAN  INDIARUBBER. 

(Sapium  biylandulosum,  Muell.  Arg.) 

The  United  States  of  Colombia  have  long  been  recog- 
nised as  a subsidiary  source  of  Indiarubber.  Colombian 
rubber  has  been  generally  known  in  commerce 
from  the  place  of  export  as  “ Carthagena.”  It  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  a species  of 
Castilloa,  and  this  may  to  some  extent  have  been 
actually  the  case.  The  larger  proportion  of  the  ex- 
port found  its  way  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  following  correspondence  Mr.  Robert  Thom- 
son, formerly  in  charge  of  the  Cinchona  plantations, 
Jamaica,  and  now  settled  at  Bogota,  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  a tree  which  yields  the  india- 
rubber,  known  in  commerce  as  “Colombia  Virgen.” 
This  has  the  peculiarity,  unlike  all  other  known 
sources  of  this  substance,  of  growing  at  high  eleva- 
tions, and  therefore  in  a comparatively  cool  climate. 

From  the  indications  furnished  by  Mr.  Robert 
B.  White,  and  subsequently  by  Mr.  Thomson,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tree  is  one  of  the  multi- 
form varieties  of  Sapium.  b iglandulosum,  a member  of 
the  family  Euphorbiaceec,  to  which  the  trees  yielding 
the  Para  ana  Ceara  rubbers  also  belong.  This 
widely  spread  and  extremely  variable  species  extends 
from  Mexico  and  Panama  to  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
Guiana,  and  Brazil.  The  variations  which  it  presents 
in  habit  are  probably  a.s  extreme  as  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  And  it  is  probable 
that  its  rubber-producing  qualities  may  be  equally, 
variable.  In  the  West  Indies  it  exists  in  forms  which 
are  probably  conspecific.  But  though  recognised  as 
abounding  in  a milky  juice  it  has  never  been  regarded 
in  that  region  as  a source  of  caoutchouc,  at  any  rate 
in  appreciable  qualities. 

In  British  Guiana  the  species  occurs  in  two  forms, 
which  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Jenman, 
f.l.s.,  Government  Botanist.  The  form  which 
occurs  on  the  Ponieroon  River  is  known  in  Carib 
as  Touckpoitg,  in  Arawack  as  GumalcabaUi.  The 
examination  of  the  caoutchouc-like  product  of  this 
tree,  conducted  at  the  works  of  the  Indiarubber, 
Gutta  Percha,  and  Telegraph  Works  Co.,  Limited, 
at  Silvertown,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  S.  W. 
Silver,  f.l.s.,  were,  on  the  whole,  unsatisfactory 
as  regards  its  utilisation  for  any  commercial 
purpose.  This  was  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
resinous  substance,  which  seriously  deteriorates  its 
characteristic  properties.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  sort  of  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  Colombian 
rubber  yielded  from  the  same  species,  and  this 
would  make  it  desirable  to  give  the  Guiana  trees  a 
fresh  trial.  M.  Sagot,  the  well  known  Guianan 
botanist,  to  whom  Mr.  Jenman’s  specimens  were 
submitted,  knew  nothing  of  the  caoutchouc-producing 
properties  of  the  species  beyond  the  fact  that  the 
aborigines  of  the  West  Indies  used  the  sap  as  a 
bird-lime  for  catching  birds. 

Mr.  rJL’ hours  vn  iu.  his  LMg:  states;— 


I have  established  in  this  country  daring  the  last 
live  years  a plantation  of  this  rubber  consisting 
of  about  70,000  trees,  this  being,  I believe,  as  yet 
the  only  plantation  made  of  this  sort.  Under 
cultivation  this  tree  thrives  admirably,  growing  with 
great  rapidity,  and  averaging  about  five  feet  a year. 

Crops  are  obtainable  in  from  six  to  eight  years, 
but  a tree  five  years  old  yields  as  much  as  1 lb.  of 
rubber.  It  is  a large  forest  tree,  the  trunks  attaining 
six  and  seven  feet  in  circumference.  Four  arrotas 
(100  lbs.)  of  rubber  have  been  extracted  from  a 
single  tree,  but  the  average  yield  is  far  less. 

1 would  undertake  to  convey  to  India  a supply  of  plants 
and  seeds,  the  germination  of  the  latter  to  be  ensured 
on  the  spot,  and  to  deliver  the  same  iu  Sikkim,  the 
Nilgiris,  or  Ceylon.  The  supply  of  plants  thus  to 
namber  from  10,000  to  50,000,  which  1 would  deliver 
for  the  sum  of  1,000?.—  Kcw  Bulletin. 


TEA  TRADERS’  TALK. 


CHINA  TEA  AND  TEA  TRADE. 

[By  Consul  Bedloe,  of  Amoy.) 

Tea  culture  is  assuming  large  proportions  outside 
of  the  Chinese  boundaries.  The  Spanish  authorities 
have  tried  to  raise  it  in  the  Philippines  ; the  Dutch 
iu  Sumatra,  Java  and  Borneo  ; the  English  in  the 
Straits  Settlements,  and  the  French  in  Cochin-China. 
Nearly  all  these  experiments  have  been  failures  ; the 
only  successes  reported  being  from  mountain  coun- 
tries, where  there  was  moisture,  good  soil,  and  not 
an  excess  of  warmth.  The  Dutch  have  turned  this 
discovery  to  account,  and  now  confine  their  efforts 
to  the  nigh  mountainous  districts  with  which  their 
colonial  possessions  abound.  While  good  tea  has 
been  produced  in  a number  of  places  under  these 
auspices,  the  quality  has  been  very  inferior  to  the 
fine  growths  of  Formosa  and  Foochow. 

The  reports  from  other  tea  districts  of  China  are 
all  assuring.  The  Congous,  which  come  from  north 
of  Amoy,  are  certainly  equal  in  quantity  and  quality 
to  those  of  last  year,  and  probably  a trifle  better. 
The  Pekoes,  from  the  south,  are  up  to  the  average. 
The  northern  teas  are  reported  as  better  than  ever. 
This  will  not  affect  the  American  market,  as  they 
are  bought  up  in  advance  by  the  Russian  merchants 
and  command  prices  that  seem  the  height  of  extra- 
vagance. Chops  running  from  §100  to  §300  per  picul 
are  not  uncommon,  while  now  and  then  extra  fine 
pickings  find  customers  who  pay  from  §10  to  §50  a 
pound.  In  Russia  and  Japan,  and  above  all  in  China, 
there  are  epicures  more  dainty  as  to  their  daily  tea 
than  wealthy  connoisseurs  are  over  their  Madeira 
and  Burgundy.  The  Governor  of  Formosa  pays  from 
§10  to  §20  per  pound  for  his  tea.  W'hen  I dined 
with  him  I justified  the  extravagance.  The  perfume 
of  the  tea  filled  the  palace,  and  the  exquisite,  in- 
comparable flavor  lingered  upon  my  palate  hours 
after  the  meal  was  over.  After  drinking  such  tea 
the  finest  comet-growth  of  Burgundy  seems  coarse 
and  savage. 

Tea  drinkers  at  home  may  revel  in  the  fact  that 
they  will  have  better  tea  in  1891-92  than  they  have 
had  for  a long  time.  They  are  the  only  Americans 
who  derive  any  benefit  from  the  tea  industry.  At  one 
time  it  poured  a stream  of  wealth  into  our  land,  but 
somehow  or  another  we  grew  careless  and  allowed 
the  channel  to  be  diverted  to  other  nations.  The 
spectacle  is  very  painful  to  a patriot.  The  heavy 
capital  with  which  the  crops  are  raised,  the  experts 
who  taste,  and  the  dealers  who  buy  the  leaf,  the 
lead  in  which  it  is  cased,  the  steamers  in  which  it 
is  carried,  the  companies  which  insure  it,  and  the 
banks  which  attend  to  the  financiering  are  all  foreign, 
chiefly  British.  When  we  pay  for  it  in  money,  we 
send  the  amount  to  be  shaved  in  London ; and  when 
we  pay  in  kerosene,  flour  and  manufactures,  we  pass 
them  through  almost  the  same  line  of  hands  from 
New  York  to  Amoy. 

The  American  people  will  spend  over  §11,000,000 
for  Chinese  tea  in  1891-92.  Of  this  vast  sum  the 
planters  will  receive  #3,000,000,  the  tradesmen  and 
* hqme  dealers  #2,500,000,  and  foreigners,  with 
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nterest  in  America  or  China,  the  handsome  balance 
of  $5,500,000  ! Why  cannot  we  have  some  of  it  ? 
There  is  the  same  field  here  today  as  in  the  time 
of  Low,  Grinnell,  Howland  and  Train,  when 
we  were  the  owners  of  the  China  trade.  Why  do 
not  our  business  men  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  ? 

A few  words  of  advice  to  tea-drinkers  may  not 
be  malapropos.  When  I left  the  United  States  I was 
considered  a fair  judge  of  tea.  Now,  after  having 
visited  Ceylon,  Formosa  and  the  Amoy  district,  I 
find  I knew  nothing  of  tea.  We  Americans  don’t 
know  the  first  principles  of  making  tea.  The  de- 
licate leaf  should  never  touch  metal.  It  should  be 
kept  in  paper,  wood,  glass  or  porcelain.  To  make 
it,  put  a small  quantity  in  a porcelain  cup,  fill  the 
latter  with  boiling  water,  cover  it  up  with  a porce- 
lain saucer  and  let  it  stand  three  minutes. 

Then,  if  you  desire  to  be  an  epicure,  drink 
only  the  upper  layer  of  the  golden  liquid,  throw 
the  rest  away,  rinse  the  cup,  and  begin  draw- 
ing de  novo.  Never  use  sugar  any  more  than  you 
would  sweeten  Chambertin  or  pour  molasses  into 
Mumm’s  extra  dry.  Do  not  use  milk.  It  ruins  the 
flavor  of  the  tea,  and  the  combination  ruins  the  stomach. 
The  cloudiness  produced  by  adding  milk  to  tea  arises 
from  the  action  of  the  tannin  upon  the  casein,  and 
is,  chemioally  speaking,  pure  leather. 

Above  all  things,  do  not  boil  tea.  The  heat  drives 
off  the  perfume,  spoils  the  flavor,  and  extracts  the 
tannin,  the  astringent  principle.  If  the  boiling  be  done 
in  a tin  or  iron  pot  the  tannin  attaoks  the  metal  and 
makes  the  liquid  black.  This  fluid  is  simply  diluted  ink. 

Never  let  the  tea  stand  except  in  a tightly  closed 
porcelain  pot.  Standing  ohanges  it  from  a delicious, 
wholesome  beverage  into  an  ill-tasting  and  bitter 
liquor.  Better  make  it  in  small  quantities,  and  make 
it  often.  In  summer,  when  you  want  to  cool  off 
quickly,  sip  the  tea  boiling  hot,  with  a slice  of  previously- 
peeled  lemon,  or  nicer  still,  of  orange  without  the 
rind,  floating  in  it.  In  winter,  especially  when  you 
have  a cold  and  require  a sudorific,  add  a wineglass- 
full  of  arrack  to  it  and  drink  it  down  as  hot  as  you 
can  stand  it.  It  will  bring  out  a profuse  perspiration 
when  punch  or  hot  Scotch  fails  to  thaw  you  out. 

Beware  of  green  tea  ! It  is  an  abomination  and  a 
fraud.  In  the  first  place  it  is  the  unripe  leaf  and 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  real  artiole  that  the 
green  does  to  the  ripe  peach.  The  green  tea  of 
commerce  derives  its  rare  color  from  being  cured, 
or  rather  killed,  on  dirty  copper  pans,  from  being 
mixed  with  weeds  and  shrubs,  from  being  stained 
with  indigo  and  chrome-yellow,  from  being  colored 
with  verdigris,  grass  juice,  or  chlorophyl.  Every 
green  dye  known  to  commerce  has  been  used  to 
produce  that  much  admired  but  death-dealing  color, 
excepting  it  may  be  Paris  green.  As  soon  as  the 
use  of  that  poisonous  substance  will  give  a profit 
of  a cent  a pound,  no  doubt  it  will  be  liberally 
used  by  the  mercenary  Mongolian  merchant  and 
the  much  more  mercenary  cultured  European 
tea  trader. 

I will  venture  the  statement  that  there  is  no 
fine  tea  in  the  United  States.  "What  goes  to  our 
country  is  the  cheap  stuff  used  here  by  the  coolies 
and  jail  inmates. 

When  an  American  housekeeper  pays  $1  per 
pound  for  her  Oolong  or  English  Breakfast,  she  is 
buying  what  is  sold  here  for  25  cents.  No  really  gord 
tea  is  sold  here  for  less  than  §1  per  pound  by  the 
wholesale.  If  laid  down  in  the  market  at  home  it 
could  not  be  sold  for  less  than  $1  75. 

'The  tea-plant  is  very  sensitive.  It  flourishes  best 
on  a mountain  side,  where  it  is  neither  very  warm 
nor  cool ; where  the  soil  is  dry,  but  the  rains  and 
dews  are  frequent;  where  the  force  of  the  wind  is 
broken  bv  adjacent  woods  or  hill;  where  there  is  a 
maximum  of  sunlight,  and  according  to  the  Celestials, 
of  moonlight ; and  where  the  surrounding  gronnd  is 
kept  free  from  weeds  or  other  vegetable  growths. 

There  are  farms  in  Formosa,  Fo-Kien,  and  other 
tea  districts  where  these  conditions  exist  unchangingly, 
whose  tea  orop  is  as  famous  and  distinctly  known  in 
the  Eastern  world  as  the  various  chataux  of  Franoe 


are  to  the  wine  experts  of  Europe.  Just  as  the  mil- 
lionaires of  Europe  control  certain  vineyards,  so  do 
the  millionaires  of  the  flowery  kingdom  control  tea 
plantations,  whose  annual  output  is  worth  a king’s 
raDsom. 

Another  point  of  the  many  we  have  to  learn 
from  the  Chinese  is  the  proper  mode  of  packiLg 
the  leaf.  That  which  goes  to  Amerioa  is  dumped 
as  soon  as  it  is  “fired,”  burning  hot  into  a lead- 
lined  box,  the  lead  is  soldered,  and  the  airtight 
coffin  is  sent  around  the  globe  in  the  hot  hold  of  a 
steamer.  The  tea  sweats  and  undergoes  many 
changes,  which  alter  its  flavor  altogether,  and  vitiate 
its  quality. 

The  Mongolian  packs  the  poorest  kind  in  strong 
paper  packages,  and  these  in  turn  in  mortuary  lead ; 
the  better  kind  in  soft  tin  paper  covered  boxes ; still 
better  ones  in  silver  foil  inside  of  1-pound  cases, 
made  of  spirit,  sun-dried  bamboo,  and  the  best  in 
porcelain  jars  and  vases.  He  packs  in  eighths  and 
quarters  of  a pound,  so  that  if  a few  leaves  are  im- 
properly treated  or  not  cured  they  will  not  con- 
taminate much  surrounding  tea. 

The  Russians  compress  the  tea  into  bricks,  or 
cover  it  with  silver  foil  and  many  paper  wrappings, 
or  else  put  it  into  glazed  jars. 

The  principle  is  the  same — the  subdivision  of  the 
tea  and  the  prevention  of  risks  attending  larger 
packages  or  in  bigger  bulk,  such  as  heating,  sweating 
and  moulding. 

This  principle  we  have  yet  to  learn  and  apply, 
and  will  be  fully  rewarded  by  the  exquisite  pleas- 
ure to  be  found  in  a cup  of  truly  fine  tea.  The 
color  is  a delicate  gold ; each  leaf  unfolds  into  a 
perfect  olive  oval:  its  fragrance,  delicate  and  yet 
penetrating,  dainty  but  distinguishable  above  all  other 
perfumes. — American  Grocer,  April  13. 


THE  RED  CEYLON  PEACH. 

Editor,  Farmer  and  Fruit  Grower. 

I am  sending  you  today  by  express  a few  Red  Oeylon 
Peaches.  All  my  trees  were  loaded  again  this  year.  I 
have  been  here  four  years  and  every  year  the  trees 
have  had  to  be  propped  up  to  prevent  the  branches 
from  breaking.  In  this  part  of  Florida,  at  any  rate, 
the  Red  Oeylon  is  a sure  crop  ; it  is  very  strong  grow- 
ing and  seems  to  be  freo  from  all  disease,  but  I do 
not  think  it  is  long  lived,  and  it  is  best  to  keep  up  a 
succession  by  raising  new  seedlings  every  year.  All 
the  seedlings  I have  seen  came  quite  true. 

The  oldest  trees  I have  are  about  eight  years  old, 
and  (hey  are  fine  big  trees;  they  branch  oat  low  from 
the  ground  and  don’t  form  a single  stem  like  many 
peaches.  Some  of  the  branches  are  about  fifteen  feet 
long  and  never  grow  straight  up,  as  the  fruit  bends 
them  so  that  they  always  remain  arched.  Of  coarse 
if  I had  thinned  the  fruit  the  peaches  I send  you 
would  be  larger,  bat  I didn’t  have  time  to  do  it.  The 
Red  Oeylon  Peach,  though  not  the  finest  to  eat  raw, 
preserves  and  cans  better  than  any  other  I know,  and, 
beiog  a freestone,  is  less  trouble  to  put  up  than  a cliDg. 
It  should  prove  a valuable  peaoh  to  cross  with  other 
varieties.  It  ripens  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Peento. 

Trusting  the  peaches  will  arrive  in  good  condition! 
believe  me  yours  truly,  Louis  Bosanqubt.^j 

Fruitland  Park,  Fla. 

The  peaches  were  received  iu  excellent  condition. 
Most  of  them  were  evidently  picked  before  they  were 
quite  ripe.  The  mature  specimens  were  of  a fairly 
good  size  for  this  dry  season — shape,  roundish  oblong 
compressed,  a conspicuous  suture  cn  one  side  at  the 
stem  end,  a bulge  cn  the  same  side  at  the  blossom  end  ; 
with  the  peculiar  reouived  point  like  the  Honey,  but 
not  so  long  and  sharp  ; skin  yellow  and  green,  washed 
with  dull  red ; flesh  white,  red  next  to  the  stone, 
moderately  juicy  and  of  a pronounoed  acid ; perfect 
freestone. — Florida  Dispatch,  Jane  16. 

[“  The  Red  Ceylon  Peaoh”  is,  we  presume,  a 
fanoy  name,  for  there  is  certainly  no  peaoh  indi- 
genous to  Ceylon,— Ed,  T.A.] 
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DID  YOU  EVER  TRY 

A mixture  of  alum,  glycerine,  vinegar  and  water 
for  mosquitto  bites  ? 

Salt  or  ashes  for  removing  discolorations  from 
coffee  cups  or  other  dishes  ? 

Cleaning  the  lint  from  a clothes  wringer  with  a 
cloth  saturated  in  kerosene  ? 

Alcohol  to  remove  grass  stains  from  the  children's 
white  aprons,  skirts,  etc  ? 

Pulverized  chalk  and  ammonia  for  removing  Stains 
from  marble  basins  and  closet  bowls  ? 

To  clean  a gilt  picture  frame  by  using  a sponge 
wet  with  hot  spirits  of  wine  or  oil  of  turpentine, 
then  leaving  it  to  dry  ? 

To  cook  onions,  cabbage  or  turnips  without  hav- 
ing the  odor  escape  to  all  parts  of  the  house  ? If 
you  have,  then  you  probably  failed,  even  if  you 
had  a dish  of  vinegar  on  the  stove. 

To  do  over  the  much-used  baby  carriage,  staining 
with  equal  parts  of  solution  of  extract  of  log- 
wood and  solution  of  saffron  in  diluted  spirits  of 
wine,  with  a solution  of  tin  thrown  in  for  tone  ? 
— Good  Housekeeping. 

-> 

HELP  FROM  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CITRUS 
FAMILY. 

Preserved  Lemon  Peel. — Make  a thick  syrup  of 
white  sugar ; grate  off  the  yellow  portion  of  the  peel 
and  boil  it  in  syrup  ten  minutes.  Put  in  glass  jars 
and  paste  paper  over.  A teaspoonful  of  this  flavors 
a loaf  of  cake  or  dish  of  sauce  very  acceptably. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Tarts. — Cream  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  butter  and  a cupful  of  sugar  ; add  the  grated 
rind  and  soft  pulp  of  two  oranges.  Beat  separately 
the  yolks  and  whites  of  three  eggs  ; mix  all  together 
with  half  a cupful  of  milk  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
rolled  cracker  crumbs.  Fill  shells  made  of  puff  paste. 
Lemon  tarts  are  made  in  the  same  way,  substituting 
for  the  oranges  one  large  or  two  small  lemons.  A 
twisted  strip  of  paste  may  be  put  on  like  a handle, 
converting  these  tarts  into  tasty  baskets. 

Orange  Jelly. — One-half  box  of  gelatine,  one-half 
cup  of  cold  water,  one  cup  of  boiling  water,  juice  of 
one  lemon,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  pint  of  orange 
juice.  Soak  the  gelatine  in  cold  water  half  an  hour 
and  add  the  boiling  water,  lemon  juice,  sugar  and 
orange  juice ; stir  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  then 
strain.  Lemon  jelly  is  equally  nice,  substituting  a 
half  cup  of  lemon  juice  instead  of  the  orange  juice 
and  steeping  the  grated  yellow  rind  in  hot  water  ten 
minutes.  Make  a day  before  you  wish  to  use  it. 

Orange  Shortcake. — Take  a dozen  juicy  oranges, 
peel  and  put  in  a cool  place.  Make  a shortcake  of  a 
pint  of  prepared  flour,  a tablespoonful  of  lard  and 
the  same  of  butter  rubbed  well  together  and  made 
into  a dough  with  a cup  of  rich  sweet  milk.  Roll 
out  about  an  inch  thick  into  a sheet,  put  it  into  a 
well  buttered  pan  and  bake  in  a quick  oven  a light 
brown.  Take  out  of  the  pan,  and  pull  apart  and 
dot  with  butter.  When  it  has  melted  spread  the 
sliced  oranges  on  half  the  cake,  sprinkling  well  with 
sugar,  put  the  rest  on  top,  cover  with  sugar  just 
before  sending  to  the  table.  Occasionally  a person 
prefers  this  shortcake  served  with  sauce  made  from 
the  juice  of  three  oranges  and  two  lemons  boiled  in 
a pint  of  water  with  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  taste. 
When  the  sauce  is  used  the  butter  is  omitted. 

Lemon  Syrup. — Roll  the  lemons,  then  press  the 
juice  into  a bowl  or  any  deep  earthen  dish,  take  all 
the  seeds  out  as  they  give  a bitter  taste.  Remove 
the  pulp  from  the  peels  and  cover  with  water  and 
boil  a few  minutes,  then  strain  the  water  with  the 
juice  of  the  lemons.  Allow  a pound  of  white  sugar 
to  every  pint  of  juice,  boil  ten  minutes  and  then 
bottle  and  seal.  A tablespoonful  or  two  of  this  in 
a glass  of  water  with  cracked  ice  furnishes  a delicious 
drink  on  a July  day. — Florida  Dispatch,  May  26. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

Cream  Tomato. — One-half  can  of  tomato,  ho  Led 
and  seasoned  with  salt,  sugar,  butter,  and  thickened 
slightly  with  flour.  Just  before  turning  on  to  slices 
of  hot  buttered  toast,  add  one  cupful  of  cream  (the 


richer  the  better),  into  which  has  been  stirred  a small 
pinch  of  soda.  Serve  immediately.  This  makes  a 
nice  supper  dish. 

Tomato  Dressing  for  Fish. — One  can  of  tomato, 
one  small  onion,  one-half  spoonful  of  celery  seed, 
two  cloves,  a small  slice  of  turnip  and  cairot,  a sprig 
of  parse  y.  Cook  twenty  minutes.  Three  tablespoon- 
fuls of  flour  mixed  with  butter  (size  of  an  egg)  added 
after  the  tomato  is  strained.  This  is  especially  nice 
with  fried  cod  and  halibut. — Good  Housekeeping. 

Pineapple  Cake. — Use  any  nice  recipe  for  layer 
cake.  Spread  each  layer  with  boiled  icing,  then  with 
grated  pineapple,  finishing  the  top  with  a plain  icing. 

Pineapple  Fritters. — Make  a batter  of  one  piut  of 
sweet  milk,  three  eggs,  one  pint  flout,  one  teaspoonful 
good  baking  powder,  a scant  half  teaspoonful  salt ; 
divide  slices  of  pineapple  into  pieces  of  a suitable 
size,  dip  each  piece  into  pulverized  sugar,  then  in 
the  batter  and  fry  in  boiling  lard  to  a golden  brown 
color.  Dish  them  on  a folded  napkin,  sprinkle  lightly 
with  pulverized  sugar,  and  serve  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, with  plenty  of  sugar.  Another  way  is  to  cut 
the  pine  into  dice  and  add  a pint  of  such  bits  to  the 
batter. 

These  are  equally  good  made  with  peaches. 

Pineapple  Rice  Pudding. — Prepare  a quantity  of 
plain  boiled  rice.  To  a quart  of  it,  while  hot,  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  half  a cup  of  white  sugar 
and  three  well-beaten  eggs.  Butter  a plain  pudding 
mold  or  basin  and  strew  it  with  bread  crumbs.  Mean- 
time the  pine  should  be  prepared  by  cutting  it  into 
dice  and  stewing  gently  in  a little  sugar  and  water 
till  tender,  then  draining  it  from  the  syrup.  Fill  the 
mold  with  alternate  layers  of  rice  and  fruit  and  bake 
it  about  fifteen  minutes.  When  done  turn  out  of 
the  mold  and  serve  with  a boiled  custard  sauce  fla- 
vored with  the  syrup  in  which  the  pine  was  stewed. 

Bavarian  Cream  with  Pineapple.— Cut  a pineapple 
into  small  pieces,  boil  it  with  half  a pound  of  white 
sugar  till  reduced  to  pulp.  Rub  this  through  a co- 
lander, drain  off  part  of  the  juice.  Add  half  a pack- 
age of  gelatine  dissolved  in  half  a cup  of  water.  Stir 
well  and  when  cold  add  a pint  of  cream  which  has 
been  well  whipped  and  more  sugar  if  needed.  Put 
in  a mold  and  set  on  ice  to  harden. 

Pineapple  Ice  Cream. — One  and  a half  pints  of 
rich  milk,  two  cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar  and  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs  well  beaten  should  be  scalded 
together  in  a double  boiler  till  slightly  thicked  (too 
much  cooking  will  curdle  it).  When  cold  add  a 
pound  of  pineapple  grated  fine,  and  when  it  begins 
to  set  in  the  freezer  add  a half  pint  of  cream  (whipped). 
If  cream  cannot  be  obtained,  however,  a half  pint  of 
mi  k should  be  added  to  the  quantity  given  above. — 
Florida  Agriculturist. 

Planting  in  Netherlands  India. — The  Am- 
sterdam correspondent  of  the  L.  db  C.  Express, 
writes  : — 

Aug.  3. — ***  The  Sourabaya  Bank  and  Trading 
Company,  de  Rijk,  GroAamp  and  Co.,  held  its 
annual  meeting  on  the  29th  July.  The  agricultural 
undertakings  were  considerably  extended,  and  the 
contracts  for  consignments  of  produce  increased  from 
29  to  34  contracts.  The  total  production  of  the 
undertakings  was  26,126  piculs  prepared  coffee,  and 
20,764  piculs  coffee  in  parohmea*.  Of  many  coffee 
estates  it  may  be  said  that  tbe  cultivation  is  only 
commencing,  so  that  larger  quantities  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  forthcoming  ytare.  The  prices  went 
from  48  to  S3  guilders  for  parchment  coffee,  and 
from  60  to  65  guilders  for  prepared  o.ffte.  Of  tbe 
new  orop  there  were  sold  already  on  delivery  12,500 
piculs  parchment  coffee,  and  1,500  picnls  prepared  at 
average  prices  of  51£  and  63  guilders.  * * 

The  profit  and  loss  account  of  the  Soerabaya  ofifioe 
exhibits  a net  prqfit  of  f.  222,984.  Reserve  fund 
receives  f. 50,000,  and  after  writing  off  tbeie  is  an 
amount  of  f.101,521  available,  from  which  7 per  oent. 
will  be  paid  to  shareholders,  while  bond-holders 
will  receive  f.7-60  per  bond.  Within  a short  time 
shareholders  will  be  again  convoked  to  a meeting,  at 
which  a plan  of  reorganisation  will  le  discussed. 

The  Cinchona  C mpany  “ Gooroet  ” has  declared 
a dividend  of  5 per  cent. 
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To  the  Editor. 

VANILLA  PREPARATION  AND  TRANSPORT- 
London,  E.C.,  Aug.  10th. 

Sir, — You  do  so  much  to  try  and  bring  up  any 
facta  to  the  latest  date  as  they  are  discovered  that 
I feel  bound  to  send  you  any  information  of  a 
reliable  nature  which  comes  before  me.  I have 
just  received  from  France  some  vanilia  beans  that 
have  been  sent  over  in  spirit.  Of  course  I am 
unable  to  give  the  whole  details  of  tha  treatment, 
but  the  spirit  was  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
the  flavor  and  the  beans  arrived  in  a full  meaty 
state,  without  having  lost  very  much  of  their  flavor. 
I am  told  that  the  vanilla  in  this  form  has  been 
found  very  acceptable  to  the  chooolateand  the  cream 
makers  in  France.  I need  hardly  say  that  by  pre- 
paring the  vanillas  in  this  way  great  risk  is  avoided 
of  the  beaDS  becoming  mouldy,  also  when  they  are 
sold  there  is  a great  difference  in  price  between  a 
crystallised  bean  and  ODe  that  has  not  been  per- 
fectly dried.  No  such  discrepancy  will  arise  with 
the  vanilla  beaDS  sent  home  in  spirit.  They  are 
packed  as  tightly  as  possible  into  the  vessel  and 
then  spirit  poured  upon  them, — Yours  truly, 

THOS.  CHRISTY. 


SEEDS  WANTED  IN  JAVA. 

Soerabaya,  22nd  Aug. 

Dear  Sir,— Would  any  reader  of  the  Tropical 
Agriculturist  kindly  inform  me  where  I can  buy 
the  following  seeds  or,  if  better,  young  plants  of 
the  best  of  the  (1)  Criollo  and  Forastero  types  of 
Cacao;  (2)  Mountain  Papaw  (Carica  Candamercensis); 
(3)  Carioa  (Vasooncellia)  Centiflora  ; (4)  Chocho ; (5) 
Arracacha;  (6)  Cberimoyer  (Anona  Cherimolia)  ; (7) 
Mahwah  (Bassia  Latifolia).  They  need  not,  <J 
course,  all  be  from  one  place  or  person.  I wrote 
more  than  a year  ago  to  Messrs.  J.  P.  William 
& Bros,  about  them,  but  got  no  reply,— Yours 
faithfully,  THOS.  C.  WILSON. 

[J.  P.  William  & Bros,  have  been  advertising 
the  last-named,  and  could  have  got  or  could  now 
get  all  the  others  (except,  perhaps,  the  eherimoyer) 
from  Mr.  Nock. — Ed,  T.At] 


“ AN  OLD  COFFEE  STUMP.’1 

Dear  Sir, — Doubtless,  if  we  give  this  writer 
time  enough,  and  rope  enough,  wa  shall  get,  in- 
directly, at  the  meaning  of  the  statements  he  so 
freely  asserts,  yet  is  so  shy  to  explain.  His  last 
dictum  is  : “ What  little  good  there  is  in  Ceylon 

soil  is  being  pumped  out  of  it  by  fine  plucking.” 
This  implication  is  by  no  means  original  : we  have 
all  heard  it  before.  But  what  wa  have  not  yet 
been  told  is  : how  the  law,  thus  laid  down, 

operates.  When  we  understand  that  clearly  we 
shall  know  what  to  do.  “ An  Old  Coffee  Stump” 
must  know  this  ‘‘law  ” as  he  so  foroibly  insists 
upon  it  ; and  it  is  the  height  of  selfishness  to 
keep  to  himself  whilst  twitting  us  with  it  abuse. 
It,  most  likely  (in  his  opinion),  has  something  to 
do  with  the  “ atmosphere  but  what  ? • If  we 

did  not  pluok  “ so  fine"  we  should  give  the 
atmosphere  more  chance,'  he  as  good  as  says.  And 
in  this  there  is  a sparkle  of  truth,  for  ‘the  larger 
the  weight  of  the  produoe,  the  more  the  carbon 
and  its  compounds ; and,  the  ooarser  we  pluok, 
the  more  produce  we  get.’  Is  this  what  he  means  ? 
But  the  more  we  produoe  the  leas  coin  we  get 
37 


for  it.  How  then?  As  regards  this  nom  de  plume, 
it  also  is  not  original.  It  will,  sir,  be  in  your 
reoollection  that  it  was  appended  to  a series  of 
letters  in  the  Observer  seven  or  eight  years  ago 
by  a very  different  pen.  Memory  though  latent, 
is  tanacious,  and  it  is  as  well  to  note  this  now  to 
prevent  a confusion  of  epitaphs  hereafter. 

ANOTHER  PROPRIETOR. 

[We  suspect  that  “ An  Old  Coffee  Stump”  does 
not  answer  because  he  is  “stumped,”  That  carbon 
is  derived  from  ‘the  atmosphere  every  tyro  knows, 
but  what  planters  hoped  to  learn  from  the  man 
who  seemed  so  confident  and  well  informed,  was 
how  to  attract  nitrogen  from  the  same  source.  We 
doubt  if  “ An  Old  Coffee  Stump”  has  any  secret  to 
tell  in  regard  to  this  important  question.  Has 
any  experiment  in  growing  leguminous  plants 
between  rows  of  tea  and  turning  such  leguminous 
plants  down  green,  or  when  dried,  into  the  ground  ? 
—Ed.  T.A. ] 


AN  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Colombo,  15th  Sept. 

Sir, — Your  suggestion  that  the  Central  Irrigation 
Board  should  be  developed  into  a Central  Agri- 
cultural Department  or  Board,  and  worked  on  the 
lines  of  the  Agriculiural  Society  of  Jamaica,  iB 
an  admirable  one.  This  is  I think  the  second 
time  the  reform  has  been-  suggested  by  you,  and 
I trust  you  will  continue  to  urge  the  advisability 
of  such  a measure  till  it  is  carried  out.  There 
is  a tendency  amongst  us,  in  making  innovations, 
to  be  content  with  merely  nominal  appointments 
and  half  measures.  The  result  of  suoh  action  is 
even  worse  than  if  no  innovation  was  sought  to 
be  introduced,  for  it  tends  to  bring  discredit  on 
the  movement  itself  and  those  who  are  connected 
with  it.  This  has  been  the  case  in  more  than  one 
instanoe  of  late, where  those  who  have  been  appointed 
are  given  no  facilities  for  performing  their 
duties  with  that  freedom  which  they  should  in 
justice  have  so  as  to  render  the  maximum  amount 
n[  service  in  the  cause  whioh  they  are  supposed 
to  te  working  for.  The  hampering  of  persons 
who  are  acknowledged  to  know  and  are  willing  to 
conscientiously  perform  their  duty  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  evil  in  our  midst.  The  blame  for 
“ omissions  and  commissions”  and  the  ridicule 
by  the  supercilious  who  are  ever  ready  to  throw 
contempt  on  every  attempt  at  reform  always 
oome  down  in  the  head  of  the  nominally  respon- 
sible, while  the  dens  ex  machina  hides  behind  his 
cloud.  If  agricultural,  veterinary,  or  technical 
work  is  to  do  any  good  it  should  ba  left  to  the 
direction  of  those  who  are  qualified  to  control  in- 
such  matters  and  help  in  its  development  and 
progress.  Let  an  agricultural  department  or 
board  such  as  you  suggest  be  established,  and 
’then  will  follow,  as  it  should,  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  objects  you  have  indicated — the 
collection  of  useful  information,  correspondence 
with  other  societies,  the  encouragement  and  im- 
provement of  certain  prooessss  in  agrioulture,  the 
discovery  of  new  varieties  of  the  staples  and  other 
plants  useful  for  man  and  animals,  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  cultivator,  the  improvement  of  stock, 
the  developement  of  old  produots  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new,  the  amelioration  of  unfavourable 
conditions  for  culture,  &e.  This  can  only  result 
from  free  intercourse,  mutual  advice  aod  con- 
sultation of  such  qualified  men  a3  should  be  urged 
to  co-operate  in  these  important  matters.  Here 
we  are  still  stagnating  while  other  colonies  are 
doing  everything  in  their  powers  to  advance  the 
interests  of  agrioulture,  veterinary  and  technical 
education.  We  must  drop  our  make-believe  sohemes 
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and  go  in  for  hoDest  thorough  methods ; for  if 
these  branches  are  to  be  conduoted  on  the  pre- 
sent hollow  system,  the  results  must  be  defective 
and  ridiculous,  disappointing  to  those  who  look 
for  their  advantages  and  discouraging  to  the 
workers. — I am,  yours,  X, 


COFFEE  TEA. 

Sir, — I do  not  know  if  many  of  your  readers 
are  aware  that  a large  quantity  , of  tea  is  made 
from  coffee  leaves,  and  that  some  2,000,000 
persons  are  said  to  drink  this  coffee  tea.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  percentage  of  theine  in 
the  leaves  of  coffee  was  1'26  against  1‘00  in  the 
berry.  It  is  a question  whether  it  would  not 
be  an  advantage  to  pick  its  leaves,  and  if  so, 
as  long  as  it  did  no  harm  to  the  berry  it 
would  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  coffee  estates 
to  be  able  to  get  this  double  crop  ; oertainly  I 
think  the  experiment  would  be  worth  a trial. 

H.  H, 

[Oertainly  not;  planters  would,  by  depriving  the 
bushes  of  their  leaves,  be  imitating  leaf-disease, 
and  with  a like  evil  effect  on  crop. — Ed.  T.A.] 


WEEDS  AS  MANURE  FOR  TEA. 

Marakona,  Sept.  15th. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  read  with  interest  the  con- 
versation between  Tom  and  Plaoid  Joe  io  your 
issue  of  13th  inst.  The  latter  is  on  the  right  track ; 
green  weed  and  turf  worked  into  the  soil  is  the 
best  food  for  plants  of  all  descriptions;  if  we  have 
the  seed  in  the  ground  let  it  grow,  if  not  scratch 
your  soil  between  every  second  lme  same  as  S in- 
halese do  for  their  kurakkan.  Sow  kurakkan  or 
other  weeds,  back  them  down  when  grown  up  six 
inches,  new  shoots  will  come  up  ; roots  in  ground 
will  spread  ; when  again  six  inches  high,  if  ground 
is  not  well  oovered  again  repeat  the  cutting  down; 
but  if  well  covered  then  turn  the  soil  (weeds 
under)  with  mamoties,  give  a top  dressing  of  stiff 
soil  with  lime  (even  in  tea);  if  light  soil  with  wood 
ash,  smoothing  surface  if  on  steep  land  and  sow 
the  seed  of  small  oreepers  a grasses  * we  have 
in  Ceylon  which  do  not  grow  high  but  cover  the 
land  like  a green  sheet  to  protect  moisture  in 
soil, — absorb  more  of  our  rain  and  save  wash. 

The  first  time  you  prune  after  that  make  trenohes 
in  your  other  line,  out  up  the  prunings  small,  mix  with 
a little  soil  and  put  in  trenches,  oover  and  give 
a top  dressing  of  lime  or  ash  or  any  other  manure 
you  are  able  to  add  as  may  be  required.  This 
treatment  will  give  more  crop,  strength  in  tea,  if 
carefully  femented  flavour  in  cup,  estate  more 
valuable,  and  save  tons  of  soil  at  a moderate  expense. 
I know  clean  estates,  good  crops  and  cheap  work 
is  what  proprietors  want  and  therefore  visiting 
agents  try  for  it ; but  what  about  long  life  to  your 
trees  or  bushes,  future  outurn  and  value  of  estate? 
You  can  run  a willing  horse  to  death,  same  has 
been  the  case  with  many  coffee,  cinchona,  cacao 
and  tea  estates  already.  I know  estates  in  the 
front  rank  which  eventually  had  to  give  way  to 
others  that  were  despised  but  which  oame  on  at 
great  speed  and  are  now  far  ahead  of  their  former 
leaders  and  giving  handsome  returns.  The  soil  is 
so  grateful  if  you  only  treat  it  properly  (assist  it) 
that  you  can  grow  almost  anything  with  success 
in  Ceylon  — Yours  faithfully,  J.  HOLLOWAY. 

P.  S. — I know  of  fair  caoao  being  condemned 
some  years  ago  near  Wattegama;  cacao  and  shade 
was  out  down  and  tea  planted  where,  i a 'it'.Ie 
extra  assistance^had  then  been  given  and  proper 
work  done  that  caoao  would  now  have  given  good 

* Names  of  grass  or  samples  l will  give  to  any  one 
writing  for  it. 


profits.  Now  the  tea  (also  without  help)  never 
came  on  and  does  not  pay;  holes  are  again  cut  for 
caoao  after  so  much  soil  has  been  washed  away 
and  shade  lost,  What  a waste  of  time  and  money  ! — 
doing  things  in  haste  and  repenting  at  leisure, 
while  adjoining  estates  near  it  with  came 
soil,  carefully  nourished  at  the  proper  time  when 
young,  now  give  good  crops  and  paying  handsome 
profit,  worked  when  young  as  I describe  above. 

[As  we  understand  Mr.  Holloway,  he  fully  carries 
out  the  system  he  describes.  In  that  case  full 
accounts  of  results  would  be  valuable. — Ed.  T.A-1 


TEA  CULTURE  : THE  BURYING  OF  WEEDS 
AND  PRUNINGS. 

Sib, — The  following  satirical  conversation  be- 
tween two  old  planters  was  held  in  an  upcountry 
bungalow.  DEBILITATED  TEA  BUSH. 

Placid  Joe.— Good  morning  Tom,  have  asmoke? 

'10m.—  (Just  in,  anil  dashing  his  hat  on  the  table.) 
Smoke  ?! — be  blowed ! — That’s  all  you  think  of ! Why, 
that  wretched  tea  maker  of  mine  has  not  only  smoked 
but  burnt  about  a thousand  lb  of  leaf  last  night  : if 
this  sort  of  thing  continues  I shall  be  ruined  before 
my  time ! 

P.  J. — “Keep  your  hair  on"  old  man,  take  things 
philosophically,  better  let  him  burn  some  more,  you 
are  the  gainer  by  it-- 

T.  — Gainer  ! how  ? 

P.  J. — You  can  t put  your  tea  in  the  Colombo 
market  under  46c.,  the  average  price  there,  by 
last  sales  was  40c.,  ergo  you 've  saved  a clear  6c., 
a pound  by  it ! ! ! 

I.—  Hum  ! — well — but  how  is  one  to  produce  it 
for  less  ? 

P.  J.— “ Old  Coffee  Stump'  in  the  Observer  has 
thrown  out  a hint  or  two,  why  don’t  you  act  up  to  it  ? 

T. — “Old  Coffee  Stump"  ? ! some  Indian  planter,  Iex- 
pect,  come  over  here  to  try  and  teach  his  grandmother 
how  to  suck  eggs;  why  does  he  not  give  us  a reason 
for  his  absurdities  ? 

P.  J. — Likely!  but  you'll  admit  that  the  Indian 
planter  is  taking  the  wind  out  of  our  soils,  and 
probably  “Old Coffee  Stump  ’’  is  not  paid  to  give  his 
reasons. 

T. — Yes!  but  the  Indian  men  have  the  soil,  which 
we  lack. 

P.  J.— All  the  more  reason  why  we  should  make, 
the  most  of  the  little  we  have.  Scientists  have  proved 
that  the  principal  constituents  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  good  tea  are  “potash”  and  “nitrogen,” 
from  the  analysis  of  the  soil  on  yrur  own  “totum," 
shows  that  it  is  woefully  deficient  of  both. 

T. — Granted,  but  how  am  I to  make  more  of  the 
wretched  soil  than  I do  ? I can’t  run  to  manure, 
that  ’s  fiat ! 

P.  J, — Why  keep  your  “totum”  so  free  of  weeds  ? 

T. — Good  Heavens!  surely  you  would  not  be  so 
idiotic  as  to  suggest  allowing  any  to  grow  ? There 
is  hardly  sufficient  nutriment  left  in  the  soil  as  it 
is  to  help  put  a little  flush  on  the  bushes,  yet  you 
would  have  me  grow  weeds  to  exhaust  the  soil  still 
more ! to  say  nothing  of  spoiling  the  look  of  my  estate. 

P.  J. — If  you  buried  the  u-eeds  in  green  you  would 
return  far  more  to  the  soil  than  they  took  out,  you 
would  return  what  has  been  taken  from  the  soil, 
plus  those  chemicals  (nitrogen,  &c.)  that  the  weeds 
have  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere,  leaving  aside  the 
! saving  of  wash.  Supposing  I were  to  clear  an  acre 
( of  jungle,  keep  it  free  from  weeds  and  drain  it  care- 
[ fully  without  growing  anything  upon  it,  do  you  mean 
: to  say  that  by  the  end  of  ten  years  that  land  will 
! have  improved?  Why,  the  sun  and  air  combined  con- 
j tinually  acting  "on  the  soil  would  tend  to  evaporate 
those  chemical  constituents  that  tea  soils  owe  their 
| fertility  to ; tea  4x4  does  not  use  all  the  soil  round 
1 it,  but  only  a little,  and  the  remainder  lying  idle, 

S I say,  becomes  barren.  I thought  profits  was  what 
you  were  working  for,  not  looks. 

' T. — That ’s  all  skittles  ! no  one  dees  it  in  the  island 

P.  J. — Well  they  do  it  in  India,  and  it  has  been 
* found  to  pay  there,  and  where  the  rainfall  is  far 
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heavier  than  we  ever  get  here.  Besides;  why  do  you 
prune  “ down  to  the  ground"  and  so  religiously  pull 
off  every  leaf  of  the  pruned  bush  ? Surely  you 
must  know  that  the  leaves  are  the  very  lungs  of  a 
plant ! and  by  that  terribly  severe  butchering,  you 
do  more  harm  than  good,  were  you  to  prune  lightly 
leaving  as  many  leaves  as  possible  they  would 
(after  doing  their  duty)  fall  off  of  their  own  accord  and 
the  bushes  would  winter  (?)  just  as  well,  exhaust 
the  soil  less,  and  yield  better ; why  not  bury  the 
green  prunings  ? 

T. — It ’s  the  custom,  and  everyone  does  it  here, 
I can’t  afford  to  bury  the  prunings,  it’s  cheaper  to 
rake  them  down  into  the  river,  when  I want  the 
fields  to  look  clean,  besides  they  do  no  good. 

P.  J. — Oh ! custom ! ! ! were  it  the  custom  for  every 
planter  to  drown  himself  after  five  years’  hard  work, 
would  you  consider  it  necessary  to  follow  suit  ? 
Prunings  if  buried  green  would  add  to  the  soil,  a 
weeding  and  burying  of  prunings  could  be  com- 
bined, the  digging  alone  necessary  for  it  would  en- 
able the  fresh  soil  to  take  in  a little  of  the 
atmospherical  chemicals. 

T.~ Now  Placid  Joe  ! you  are  talking  “ rot ”;  you 
know  perfectly  well  no  one  ever  does  it  here,  our 
main  object  is  to  get  as  much  out  of  the  places  as 
we  can  and  in  as  short  a time  as  possible  at  the 
least  cost. 

P.  J. — Steady  old  man ! Sit  tight ! ! How  about  pre- 
sent prices  hardly  allowing  the  places  to  pay  ex- 
penses with  the  small  flushes  you  now  get , what  will 
you  do  if  they  go  down  still  iower? 

T. — Do ! why  I trust  it  will  never  come  to  that, 
however,  I hope  to  sell  out  before  them ! 

P.  J. — Ah  ! — well — I won't  be  the  buyer  ! ! ! I admit 
you  have  as  good  a chance  of  selling  as  you  have 
of  drawing  the  winner  of  the  St.  Leger,  the  odds 
are  heavy 1 However,  I think  it  very  stupid  of  you, 
you  evidently  want  a “short  and  merry”  life;  you 
are  certainly  going  the  proper  way  about  it,  but 
where  the  merriness  comes  in  I fail  to  see,  “ slow 
but  sure’’  I should  have  thought  the  best.  No  plant 
life  can  possibly  go  on  for  ever  in  the  same  v;aij  of 
cultivation,  they  like  change  as  well  as  we  do. 

T. — Now  “ dry  up  ” Placid  Joe,  why  on  earth  don’t 
you  carry  out  your  ideas  on  your  own  totum  or  better 
still  cut  your  throat  ? 

P.  J. — My  dear  fellow!  I’m  only  paid  to  do  what  I 
am  told  ; if  my  “ boss  ” would  guarantee  to  support 
for  life  those  I would  have  to  leave  behind  I would 
gladly  do  the  latter ! 


THE  CINCHONA  AND  OLEANDER  MOTHS. 

New  Cornwall,  Nuwara  Eliya,  Sept.  23rd. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  the  cin- 
chona moth  is  the  same  as  the  death’s  head 
hawk  moth  of  England — aDd  wheiher  the  larva 
feeding  on  oleander  is  called  the  cinchona  larva. 

I should  say  the  cinchona  and  oleander  moth  are 
quite  different  species.  “ Newman,”  one  of  our 
greatest  entomologists,  gives  a plate  in  his  book 
of  the  oleander  moth  and  larva  how.  Can  ypu  tell  me 
if  this  is  what  is  called  in  Ceylon  the  cinchona 
moth — or  are  the  cinchona  and  death’s  head  the 
Bame  and  the  oleander  a different  speoies  ? Sorry 
to  trouble  you,  but  this  is  worth  knowing. — Yours 
faithfully,  F.  H.  A.  FOSTER. 

P.  S. — I have  not  found  any  larva  feeding  on 
cinchona  so  cannot  give  an  opinion  as  to  difference. 

[If  our  reoolleotion  serves  us  aright  the  cinchona 
moth  is  a hawk  moth.  We  do  not  know  the 
oleander  moth,  but  we  should  think  it  improbable 
that  it  was  identical  with  the  oinohona  insect.  On 
reference  to  our  entomological  authority  he  states 
that  the  cinchona  and  deathshead  hawk  moths 
are  two  distinct  species.  He  has  never  heard 
the  oleander  larva  called  the  cinchona  larva  ; and 
cannot  say  if  the  oinchona  and  oleander  moths  are 
different  species,  never  having  compared  them : 
they  may  be  only  varieties.  The  oleander  moth, 
he  says,  is  also  a hawk  moth.— Ed.  T.A.’] 


THE  CINCHONA  MOTHS. 

Colombo,  Sept.  27th. 

Dear  Sir, — In  regard  to  Mr.  Foster’s  query  in 
your  last  night's  paper,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
know  that  there  are  in  Ceylon  two  species  of  the 
cinchona  moth: — 

1.  That  known  as  Daphnis  nerii,  identical  with 
the  oleander  moth  of  Europe,  and  the  larva  of  whioh 
feeds  on  the  oleander  as  well  as  cinchona. 

2.  Daphnis  hypothous,  slightly  more  robust  than 
the  former,  and  very  similar  in  markings  on  the 
wings  and  body,  the  light  green  of  nerii  being 
replaced  by  a blaokish  or  deep  purple  green.  The 
larva  of  this  moth  feeds  only  on  oinchona  so  far  as 
I know. 

The  deathshead  moth  is  quite  different  to  the 
two  foregoing,  and  of  it  there  are  aRo  two  speoies  in 
Ceylon: — 

1.  The  large  deathshead,  Aclieroniia  lachesis, 
with  wide  ourved  black  bands  on  hind  wings  aDd 
blue  and  black  markings  on  the  upper  surface  of 
abdomen. 

2.  The  smaller  one,  Acherontia  styx , distinguished 
by  its  ochreous  yellow  hind  wiDgs  and  abdomen  with 
narrow  black  markings.— Yours  faithfully,  M. 


A VALUABLE  DISCOVERY. 

Col.  M.  B.  Wever,  of  this  county,  has  discovered 
a process  by  which  the  orange  may  be  perfectly 
preserved  for  an  indefinite  time.  He  has  been  ex- 
perimenting for  some  years,  feeling  assured  that  it 
was  within  the  range  of  human  possibilities  to  dis- 
cover some  process  whereby  the  oraDge  might  be  kept 
from  decay  and  the  loss  of  those  properties  which 
render  it  so  delicious.  In  the  early  part  of  this  year 
he  perfected,  as  he  believed  and  hoped,  his  process. 
He  began  at  once  to  subject  his  oranges  to  treatment 
and  placed  them  in  store  to  await  results.  He  brought 
to  Dade  City  a few  days  since  several  oranges,  which 
he  treated  on  the  20th  day  of  February  last.  These 
were  inspected  and  critically  examined  by  several 
of  our  most  prominent  citizens,  who  were  surprised 
at  the  perfect  state  of  preservation  of  the  fruit.  It 
was  natural  in  color,  weight,  juices,  flavor  and  every 
other  property.  When  cut  and  eaten  the  orange 
was  in  every  respect  just  as  if  plucked  from  the  tree 
during  the  proper  season.  Col.  Wever  is  an  intelli- 
gent man  of  sound  judgment  and  strong  practical 
common  sense,  who  is  not  likely  to  be  led  astray 
by  visionary  schemes,  and  he  feels  assured  that  he 
has  solved  the  problem  which  will  revolutionize  the 
orange  business  and  take  the  growers  out  of  the 
clutches  of  commission  men.  He  is  now  preparing 
to  secure  letters  patent  to  protect  his  process,  which 
he  claims  will  not  only  preserve  all  kinds  of  citrus 
fruits,  but  all  other  fruits  and  vegetables  that  have 
traces  of  silica  in  their  covering  or  peel.  We  trust 
that  his  faith  is  well  founded  and  that  he  may 
realize  his  fondest  hopes.— Pasco  County  Democrat.— 
Ilorida  Agriculturist. 


Coffee  in  Johore. — A few  days  ago  We  antioffhbed 
the  sale  of  Loonohoo  Coffee  Estate  in  Johore  ; and 
we  now  hear  that  an  offer  has  been  made  to  the 
proprietor  of  Drumduan  Estate  to  lease  his  property 
for  a term  of  years.  As  Loonchoo  has  been  pur- 
chased by  a practioal  planter,  and  the  offer  for 
Drumduan  has  also  been  made  by  another  planter  of 
long  and  varied  experience,  it  looks  as  if  coffee 
planters,  at  least,  believed  in  the  future  of  “ Libe- 
rian ” in  the  “ State  and  Territory.”  Coffee  prioes 
are  still  healthy,  not  to  say  handsome  ; and  though 
such  a product  is  always  liable  to  fluctuation,  we  dot 
not  think  that  there  is  any  daDger  whatever  of  over- 
production oauBing  a collapse  in  price,  suoh  as  ba& 
oeaurred  in  Tea  and  Pepper,— S,  F.  Press,  Sept.  12* 
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CONSULAR  REPORT. 

CANTON. 

Mr.  T,  Watters  reports  to  the  Marquis  of  Sali'- 
bury  on  the  trade  of  Canton  for  2891  as  follows:  — 

Tea. — The  customs  returns  gives  the  following  as  the 
export  of  all  tea,  including  dust  and  stalks,  for  1891, 
viz: — Canton,  10,811,89711'.;  Kowloon,  4,428,9331b.; 
Lappa,  3,422,4001b. ; total,  18,463,2001b.  Of  tea  proper 
the  total  export  was  17,533,3331b.,  bemg  3.090,0001b. 
above  1890,  and  larger  than  the  export  for  several 
years  before.  Still  the  tea  merchants  hnv  repre- 
sented the  year  as  unsatisfactory  a'ike  to  foreieners 
and  natives.  Oae  of  them,  to  whose  kindness  I am 
indebted  for  information  on  the  subject,  states  that 
‘•congous  were  in  small  supply,  but  sold  in  London  at 
lower  rates  than  have  ever  be  n known  previously.” 
He  adds:  '“Scented  capeis  have  been  in  over-supply, 
and  the  export  by  the  end  of  the  season  reached  a 
figure  much  in  excess'  of  the  moat  liberal  estimates 
previously  formed.  This  was  brought  about  partly 
by  a large  increase  of  the  supplies  of  the  lower  grades, 
caused  in  a great  measure  by  the  addition  to  them 
of  leaf  from  inferior  districts,  partly  by  the  native 
shipping  on  their  own  account  to  an  unusually  large 
extent,  and  partly  by  a reduction  in  the  duty  on  tea 
passed  through  the  natives  customs.  The  consequ- 
ence has  been  a most  depressed  market  in  London, 
where  teas  are  now  selling  at  2Jd,  to  3d.  under  rates 
ruling  at  this  time  last  year.'’ — L.  $ C.  Express. 


COCONUT  BRUSHES. 

The  manufacture  of  brushes  of  coir,  one  of  the 
industries  of  Rhode  Island,  is  carried  on  at  East 
Greenwich,  by  Messrs.  Pierce  and  Wadleigh.  This 
material  for  brushes,  says  the  “ Providence  Journal,” 
is  obtained  from  the  husk  of  the  coconut,  which  at 
first  sight  would  be  considered  very  unpromising,  but 
by  macerating  in  water  and  fermentation  all  the 
gelatinous  substance  is  washed  out,  leaving  the  fibres 
in  a state  to  be  spun  into  a coarse  yarn.  The  natives 
spin  the  fiber  by  rolling  it  on  the  knee  by  the  hand 
until  there  is  twist  enough  to  form  it  into  a coarse 
thread,  somewhat  like  rope  yarn,  which  is  then  made 
up  into  bales  for  exportation.  The  best  is  obtained 
from  coconuts  grown  on  some  of  the  Islands  on  the 
India  coast — Islands  that  are  mere  coral  circles,  on 
which  a fringe  of  the  trees  grows,  with  the  salt  water 
on  both  the  inner  side  and  the  outer  side ; while 
that  produced  by  the  trees  on  the  mainland,  for 
lack  of  the  salt  water,  apparently,  is  much  inferior, 
and  many  arts  are  used  by  the  natives  to  make  this 
fibre  simulate  that  of  the  Islands,  and  obtain  a corre- 
sponding price  in  the  market  It  is  imported  in  bales 
weighing  about  250  pounds,  in  the  form  of  small 
skeins,  very  tightly  packed.  The  first  process  in 
manufacture  of  the  brush  consists  in  reeling  the 
skeins  in  spools.  These  are  placed  on  a very 
ingenious  machine  invented  by  John  Earnshaw, 
of  East  Greenwich.  The  brushes  come  from 
the  machine  in  couples,  like  the  two  webs  of  a 
double-pile  fabric  of  plush,  for  instance,  face  to 
face,  which  is  separated  by  cutting  apart.  The 
next  process  is  putting  the  binding,  which  is  made 
from  the  same  material  on  a heavy  braiding  machine. 
This  is  secured  by  stitching  through  and  through 
the  brush  and  is  also  done  on  a machine.  Then 
the  brushes  are  finished  by  trimming  and  shearing, 
like  the  pile  fabrics  before  referred  to,  to  give  them  a 
smooth,  uniform  face.  The  brush  is  semiflexible,  as 
it  consists  almost  wholly  of  the  fibre.  A few  light 
strips  of  wood  are  inciosed  in  the  back  to  give  it 
some  stiffness.  They  are  made  in  quite  a variety, 
from  the  common  scrubbing  brush  up  to  the  neat 
clothes  brush  and  brush  for  the  bath.  This  coir 
fibre,  owing,  probably,  to  the  tannin  contained  in  it 
is  found  to  be  almost  indestructible  by  decay,  as 
shown  by  an  incident  that  occurred  early  in  its 
manufacture.  Mr.  Earnshaw  used  some  of  the 
tangled  fibre  for  bedding  in  his  stable,  from  whence 
it  went  into  the  rubbish  heap  and  after  remaining 
there  all  winter  it  was  used  with  the  fertilizer  in 
Raising  potatoes,  and  when  the  potatoes  were  dug 


to  Mr.  Earnshaw’s  great  surprise  the  fibre  was  found 
unchanged.  So  he  had  some  of  it  cleaned  out  and 
manufactured,  as  it  was  evidently  as  good  as  ever 
and  as  useless  for  a fertilizer  as  are  scraps  of  leather. 
This  property  of  the  fibre  of  resisting  decay  makes 
the  brusnes  invaluable  for  use  in  markets,  as 
they  never  become  foul,  as  the  bristle  brushes  do  in 
a very  short  time.  The  coir  fibre  is  also  used  in 
making  mats,  for  which  purpose  Mr.  Earnshaw 
invented  a loom. — Scientific  American,  Aug.  20. 


THE  WEEDING  OF  COFFEE  ESTATES.# 

Sie, — I invariably  peruse  with  interest  the  ex- 
cellent letters  from  your,Coorg  correspondent  and  ven- 
ture to  consider  them  of  the  greatest  assistance  to 
the  planting  community.  He  has  evidently  such 
favourable  opportunities  for  making  extended  and 
careful  observations  relative  to  routine  cultivation, 
that  his  remarks  and  suggestions  are  most  valuable. 
He  will,  however,  I feel  sure,  be  the  first  to  regret 
that  by  quoting  my  writings  from  memory  he  has 
misinterpreted  my  statement  that  “ burying  in 
weeds  sours  the  soil.”  My  views  were  expressed  in 
1S79,  and  *did  not  refer  in  any  way  to  the  approved 
system  of  digging  or  stirring  in  small  weeds  in  a 
well-worked  soil,  but  to  a pernicious  method 
adopted  in  olden  days  of  scraping  together  with  a 
mamotie  vast  quantities  of  rank  grass  and  weeds 
off  land  in  faulty  condition  at  the  end  of  the  mon- 
soon, and  burying  them  deeply  in  closed  pits,  in 
which,  after  undergoing  fermentation,  they  were 
converted  into  what  may  be  termed  very  bad  ensil- 
age. My  remarks  relative  to  stacking  large  weeds  on 
the  surface  or  in  renovation  pits  were  pointedly 
directed  to  the  necessity  for  hand  weeding  or  grass- 
knifing before  a general  digging.  As  the  matter  is 
one  of  great  importance  I may  be  permitted  to 
quote  what  was  really  written  by  me  : — 

“ The  soil  assisted  by  the  atmosphere  must, 
as  it  were,  cook  the  food  for  the  plant,  and 
must  do  so  thoroughly,  otherwise  the  proximity  of 
semi-decomposed  vegetable  matter  must  be  as  hurt- 
ful to  the  living  plants  as  a festering  corpse  is  to  a 
human  beiug.  Land  that  his  been  superficially  worked 
and  long  exposed  to  atmosphere  action  always 
gets  covered  with  moss  and  creeping  weeds,  loses  its 
granular  form  and  becomes  clogged.  The  soil  after  a 
time  becomes  cold  and  surcharged ; with  all  6orts  of 
acidity  and  noxious  gases.  Decomposition  of  organic) 
matter  is  checked.  . . . and  the  plant  has  to  eke 

out  a wretched  existence  surrounded  by  a clammy 
mess  of  soil  and  organic  matter  in  a form  alone  favour- 
able for  the  formation  of  pernicious  combina- 
tions. . . .It  weeds  and  rubbish  are  to  be 
buried,  such  should  not  be  doue  merely  to  get  rid  of 
them,  but  to  benefit  the  condition  of  the  soil,  and 
every  means  must  be  adopted  to  insure  their  becom- 
ing useful  ns  they  are  not  ornamental.  They mu6t  not 
be  hermetically  sealed  up  in  a small  hole  cut  cheese-like 
in  a cold  retentive  soil,  but  should  be  mixed  generally 
wi:h  the  soil,  an  operation  which  wili  make  the  land 
friable  andtich;  at  the  same  time  decomposition  will 
not  be  checked  and  the  trees  will  be  generally  bene- 
fited. A sample  of  partially  decomposed  veget- 
able matter  found  during  digging  in  a cold,  sour, 
retentive  soil  aft.  r SO  inches  of  rainfall,  clearly  shows 
what  sort  of  food  the  plants  have  in  their  proximity. 
This  substance  is  composed  of  leaves  of  forest 
tree',  twigs  and  general  debris  and  is  found  to 
be  completely  bound  together  with  fungoid  fila- 
ments. Immediately  it  is  broken  up,  exposed  to 
the  air  and  generally  mixed  with  the  soil  it  changes 
it s appearence  and  the  fungus  disappears.  Does 
this  prove  that  the  food  for  the  fungus  has  passed 
into  a more  advanced  stage  and  has  become  food 

for  a higher  order  of  plant? “The 

ground  must  be  deeply  worked.  Digging,  draining 
and  the  burial  of  surface  matter  and  green  weeds 
are  indispensable,  but  each  operation  must  be  system- 
atic illy  performed  with  the  objects  of  maintaining 
the  texture  and  condition  of  the  soil  in  a proper  state, 

* And  the  disposal  of  weeds  generally. — Ed.  T.a, 
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rendering  its  properties  available,  and  of  makiDg  its 
temperature  more  uniform.  ...  If  weeds  and 
debris  are  abundant , such  should  on  no  account  be 
buried  deeply,  but  should  be  allowed  to  decay  in 
heaps  on  the  surface  or  in  renovation  pits  and 
be  utilised  subsequently  as  manure.  ‘Scraping  and 
burying  in  is  a most  objectionable  process  and 
should  be  discontinued.  The  ‘turning  in’  of  weeds 
is  a very  different  operation  and  one  much  to  be 
recommended  being  adopted  by  gardeners  in  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere.  It  consists  of  digging  the 
surface  to  the  extent  of  a few  inches,  each  spadeful 
being  completely  upset ; thus  the  weeds  are  super- 
ficially buried  and  the  soil  improved.  The  _ old 

system  consisted  in  scraping  all  weeds  and  debris 
into  a deep  trench  which  was  then  covered  up  and 
the  surplus  soil  from  the  pit  scattered  over  the 
surface.  No  good  can  possibly  result  from  such  an 
operation.  The  weeds  thus  deeply  buried  pass 
through  a tedious  process  of  fermentation,  but 
ultimate  decomposition  is  seriously  retarded.  The 
continual  burial  of  surface  debris  in  this  way  rob 
the  upper  layer  of  soil  of  all  the  valuable  organic  ele- 
ments of  plant-food  and  the  feeder  roots  are  unable 
to  support  the  plant  in  vigour.  The  operation,  more- 
ever,  seriously  affects  the  physical  condition  of  the 
Boil,  which  gradually  becomes  compact,  retentive  and 
unmanageable.  The  land  rapid'y  loses  its  bygrometno 
properties  and  during  the  monsoon  becomes  qnickly 
sodden  or  saturated.” 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  point  out  that  the 
ravages  of  the  borer  were  far  greater  in  the  days  when 
the  operation  of  “ scraping  and  burying  iu  ” was  in 
fashion.  The  great  object  which  must  never  be  lost 
sight  of  intbematter  of  making  arrangements  to  lessen 
the  effects  of  this  pest,  is  to  reduce  the  temperature 
of  the  plantation  during  the  hot  weather.  Properly 
selected  and  well-arranged  shade  is  of  course  a first 
essential,  but  the  maintenance  of  the  surface  of 
the  soil  in  a finely  pulverised  condition  is 
equally  important,  and  this  is  best  effected  by 
summer  stirring,  which,  be  it  marked,  is  0 very 
different  operation  from  hot.  weather  digging,  being 
in  fact  a secondary  operation  performed  afier  the 
ordinary  digging  of  the  estate,  and  one  that  does  not 
interfere  with  the  roots.  A field  turned  up  into  large 
clods  loses  more  moisture  and  becomes  far  more 
heated  during  sunny  weather  than  one  that  has  the 
first  few  inches  of  the  surface  well  pulverised.  The 
great  object,  is  to  maintain  a fine,  open  surface  and  a 
free,  deep  and  rich  feeding  ground  for  the  fibrous 
roots.  Captain  Thomason,  in  an  Essay  written  in 
1871,  pointed  out  several  most  important  facts  which 
are  well  deserving  of  the  closest  study  by  all  planters  in 
arranging  their  shade  and  when  endeavouring  to  check- 
mate the  borer.  Whatever,  the  heat  may  be  that  is 
necessary  for  thq  successful  hatching  of  the  insect’s 
eggs,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cooler  the  plan- 
tation he  kept,  the  fewer  eggs  will  come  to  maturity. 
Of  course  rain  or  thunder  occurring  before  the  eggs 
are  hatched  are  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  planter  ; 
but  as  the  insect  probably  lays  several  different  batches 
of  eggs,  artificial  arrangements  must  not  be  neglected, 
and  in  this  respect  Captain  Thomason’s  remarks  are 
extremely  valuable.  In  general,  the  most  dense 
bodies  are  the  best,  conductors  of  heat  ; probably 
because  the  denser  the  body  the  more  the  number 
of  points  that  come  into  contact  with  caloric.  The 
faculty  of  absorption  seems  to  be  a great  deal  in- 
fluenced by  colour.  The  amount  of  refraction  for 
the  same  medium  varies  with  the  obliquity  with  which 
the  rays  strike  the  surface.  When  perpendicular 
to  the  latter,  it  passes  without  change  of  direction  at 
all;  and  in  other  positions  the  refraction  increases 
with  the  obliquity.  The  plane  of  refraction  coincides 
with  that  of  incidence.  Generally  speaking,  the 
densest  substances  refract  the  most.  Bodies  that 
absorb  the  most  light,  and  of  course  radiate  heat,  are 
heated  the  most  when  exposed  to  solar  rays.  Of 
all  known  constituents  of  soils,  dry  quartz  sand 
absorbs  heat  most  rapidly.  I venture  to  think 
that  the  above  clearly  proves  why  the  borer  is 
worse  in  some  soils  and  situations  than  in 
ythers:  but  a few  thermometers  placed  in  different 


fields  will  readily  show  what  I mean.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  in  shallow  soils  mulching  must 
be  associated  with  surface  stirring.  No  amount  of 
surface  stirring,  however,  can  ever  compensate  for 
deficient  depth  of  working,  which  should  have  at- 
tention bestowed  upon  it  at  a season  which  must  be 
chosen  most  carefully  with  due  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  coffee  plants,  as  it  is  self-evident  that 
the  cutting  of  roots  while  the  trees  are  bearing  a 
heavy  crop,  or  just  before  the  blossoming  time,  is 
certain  to  have  anything  but  a desirable  effect.  Too 
frequent  digging  may  be  safely  said  to  decrease 
fibrous  roots  near  the  surface,  which  all  gardeners 
preserve  as  essential  in  crop  time  and  for  the 
development  of  fertile  blossom. 

Graham  Anderson. 

Barguai,  Munzerabad,  28th  August. 

— M.  Mail , Sept.  3. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  TEA  SEASON  1891-1892. 

The  Australasian  tea  season  closed  on  the  30th  June 
and  the  following  is  a review  of  the  various  changes 
in  the  markets  of  production,  and  the  course  of  the 
Australasian  trade  during  the  year. 

CHINA. 

The  principal  supply  still  comes  from  China,  from 
whence  we  received— From  Foochow,  16,038,000  lb,, 
from  Hongkong,  1,500,000  lb. ; the  receipts  from  the 
former  port  including  a small  quantity  of  Northern 
teas  and  from  the  latter  Macao  and  Canton  sorts.  Foo- 
chow has  again  failed  to  supply  the  demand  for  com- 
mon Congou,  and  consequently  the  latter  half  of  the 
season  has  seen  very  high  prices  for  the  small  quan- 
tity that  was  available.  But  so  small  was  this 
quantity  that  towards  the  close  there  have  been  no 
marked  transactions  at  all  for  any  of  the  lower  grade 
China  descriptions,  whilst  for  any  that  previously 
remained  upon  the  market  6|d  was  obtained  for  even 
coarse  descriptions.  Better  kinds  have  had  a gradually 
falling  market  in  sympathy  with  the  markets  of 
production,  and  the  fall  m the  value  of  silver.  Choicest 
kinds,  however,  brought  very  full  prices  at  the  open- 
ing, and  have  remained  firm  throughout,  owing  en- 
tirely to  the  very  limited  supply.  Fine  grades 
down  to  good  medium,  for  which  there  is  a 
large  consumption,  were  gradually  forced  down, 
until  fine  teas  showed  a fall  from  Is  2d  to  lOd 
and  good  mediums  from  Is  down  to  7§d.  Fair 
mediums  and  flavoury  sorts  also  participated  in 
the  fall,  but  recovered  somewhat,  and  in  sympathy 
with  common  kinds  closed  strong.  All  fancy  teas, 
such  as  scented  (which  show  a rapid  falling  off  from 
Foochow,  but  a small  increase  from  Hongkong),  and 
Kaisow  buds  have  had  but  little  interest  taken  in 
them,  which  in  itself  is  a certain  indication  that 
other  growths  are  displacing  them.  Amoy  now  sends 
us  nothing  at  all,  Macao  only  a small  quantity  of  new 
makes,  Tayshan  congous  and  scenteds  (except  kooloo 
kinds)  are  gradually  disappearing.  Hankow  sends 
but  a few  thousand  pounds’  weight,  and  Shanghai 
greens  are  almost  unknown,  so  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  we  received  all  our  congous  from  Foochow, 
and  our  scented  teas  from  Canton. 

1 .e  financial  result  ot  the  China  shipments  has  not, 
however,  been  unfavourable,  supplies  upon  the  whole 
being  well  regulated.  The  existence  of  a good,  steady 
demand  enabled  sales  to  be  effected,  and  so  prevented 
accumulation  of  stocks.  Where,  therefore,  at  times 
small  losses  were  made,  at  others  considerable  profits 
resulted.  Bearing  in  mind  the  volume  of  stock  disposed 
of  at  each  period,  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  for 
once  importers  of  Foochow  congous  have  made  a small 
profit  upon  their  season’s  trading,  and  also  that  the  dis- 
tributing trade  have  enjoyed  a steady  but  profitable 
business  througnout  the  extraordinary  value  shown  in  all 
the  useful  medium  flavoury  sorts  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  season,  helping  materially  to  swell  the  profits  of 
the  year. 

INDIA 

comes  next  in  importance,  over  5,160,000  lb.  having 
been  shipped  from  Calcutta  to  tbe  colonies.  This 
supply  woeM  have  been  far  below  our  requirements 
had  the  pressure  not  been  relieved  from  anotbej 
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quarter,  and  consequently  we  are  of  opinion  that 
taken  throughout  the  past  season  has  shown  importers 
asmallloss.  Prices  opened  high  but  while  there  has 
been  a very  limited  supply  of  good  class  pekoes  and 
pekoe  souchongs,  common  kinds  were  in  over-supply, 
and  thus  a range  of  prices  existed  for  many  months 
in  these  grades  that  must  have  proved  very  satisfactory 
to  shippers.  Good  pekoes  had  also  an  unsatisfactory 
result  upon  the  whole,  owing  mainly  to  the  LondoD  de- 
mand forcing  rates  above  our  idea  of  relative  value  which 
contrast  became  more  marked  when  compared  with 
the  prices  ruling  locally  for  lower  grades  lhat  had 
been  forced  below  tbeir  relative  value.  Choice  teas 
can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  have  a market,  the  quan- 
tities being  so  small,  and  that  this  is  so  is  because 
the  public  demand  is  limited  for  “straight”  Indian 
teas,  almost  every  pound  sold  passing  through  the 
blenders. 

CEYLON, 

With  shipments  of  3,500,0001b.,  completes  the  list  of 
the  important  sources  of  the  Australasian  tea  supply. 
Although  today  its  position  is  apparently  rather  low, 
there  can  be  so  question  that  a considerable  improve- 
ment is  close  at  hand.  “Straight”  consumption  is  not 
only  admitted,  but  is  of  coniderable  moment,  and  the 
publio  now  ask  for  Ceylon  tea,  consequently  choice 
kinds  are  more  freely  taken  than  is  the  case  with 
Indian.  Shipments  that  commenced  with  150,000  lb. 
per  month  now  reach  300,000  lb.  to  500,000  lb.  per 
month,  and  the  demand  has  continued  so  strong 
for  the  value  offering,  that  dealers  have  had  to  liven 
up  frequently  to  get  even  a chance  of  bidding. 
Prices  at  which  these  teas  could  be  profitably  sold 
have  for  several  months  past  been  very  low,  and  it 
was  this  in  part  that  made  the  trade  less  dependent 
upon  Foochow  for  low  cost  stocks. 

So  far  buyers  do  not  take  kindly  to  small  leaf. 
Broken  pekoes  and  dusty  teas  have  almost  throughout 
shown  an  unsatisfactory  result  to  sellers.  Good  rates 
are  readily  paid  for  all  true  Ceylon  character 
kinds.  Even  dust  has  friends  if  the  liquor  is  dis- 
tinctive. All  fannings  and  broken  leaf  pekoe 
souchong  kinds  have  had  strong  support,  and 
fine  liquoring  orange  pekoes  show  a much-improved 
demand.  Faulty  liquoring  kinds  of  all  descriptions 
have  always  been  difficult  to  plaoe,  but,  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  trade  has  throughout  proved  satisfactory 
to  dealers,  and  although  for  the  first  half  of  the  season 
shippers  complained  about  the  prices  their  teas  rea- 
lised, the  rapidly-increasing  shipments  towards  the 
end  of  the  season  indicated  a very  satisfactory  trade. 

TRADE  GENEBALLY. 

In  the  face  of  the  depression  that  has  existed,  it  has 
been  somewhat  surprising  that  the  tea  trade  has  con- 
tinued s>  sound.  Shippers,  importtrs,  and  dealers 
all  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a fairly  successful  season 
and  owing  to  the  very  low  prices  ruling,  the  public 
Were  also  satisfied.  The  shipping  interest  shows  signs 
of  increasing,  and  the  importing  strength  diminishing. 
Dealers  now  almost  all  devote  their  energies  to  blend- 
ing, and  so  are  enabled  to  hold  much  smaller  stocks, 
and  with  this  frequent  buying  in  smaller  quantities  the 
long  terms  once  so  necessary  to  induce  sales  of  quan- 
tities are  now  disappearing,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
trade  is  done  upon  a cash  basis. 

Of  the  total  shipments,  26,200,000  lb.,  from  the  three 
principal  ports  as  shown  above,  Melbourne  provided  a 
market  for  15,000,000  lb.,  or  over  one-half  of  the  entire 
trade  of  the  Australasian  colonies. — Indian  Agricul- 
turist, Aug.  13. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  TEA,  COFFEE,  AND 
COCOA  ON  DIGESTION. 

Dr.  James  W.  Fraser,  in  a recent  number  of  the 
Journal  of  Anatomy  and  rhysiology,  has  recorded  the 
results  of  an  interesting  series  of  experiments  on  the 
action  of  onr  common  beverages  on  stomachio  and 
intestinal  digestion.  The  experiments  have  been 
most  carefully  arranged  from  a physical  standpoint, 
and  give  us  some  valuable  hints  on  the  digestion  of  the 
chief  alimentary  principles,  but  they  have  no  bearing, 
\\  jjbqqld  be  mentioned,  on  individual  variations  of 


human  digestion,  or  on  the  influence  of  the  various 
glands  in  preparing  the  gastric  or  intestinal  juices. 
They  are,  however,  of  much  value  in  showing  how 
standard  preparations  of  the  peptic  and  pancreatic 
ferments  are  modified  in  action  when  onr  ordinary 
daily  beverages  are  allowed  their  free  action  on  tha 
digestion  of  various  articles  of  food.  The  digestive 
processes  were  carefully  investigated,  and  absorption 
was  imitated  by  a proper  dialyzing  arrangement. 
An  artificial  peptic  juice,  and  afterwards  an 
artificial  pancreatic  juice,  were  employed,  and 
the  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter  dialyzed 
was  most  carefully  estimated.  The  food  staffs  ex- 
perimented on  were  raw  and  eooked  serum  and  egg 
albumens,  raw  and  cooked  myosin,  eyntonin,  alkali 
albumen,  casein,  gluten,  starch,  and  oleine.  The 
results  obtained  from  an  exhaustive  series  of  experi- 
ments and  analyses  show  that  all  the  three  typical 
infused  beverages — tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa — retard  the 
digestion  and  absorption  of  all  the  nitrogenized  prox- 
imate principles  of  dietetic  substances  when  peptio 
and  pancreatic  digestion  was  taken  together,  and 
that  they  uniformly  retard  peptic  digestion,  although 
tea  may  assist  the  diffusion  of  peptones  from  the 
stomach.  Pancreatic  digestion  is  also  uniformly  re- 
tarded, and  diffusion  thereafter  is  but  rarely  assisted, 
so  that  neither  of  them  compares  advantageously  with 
water  as  a staadurd  beverage  for  experimental  investi- 
gations. A summary  of  dietetic  advice  is  added  to  Dr. 
Fraser’s  observations,  which  will,  in  the  main,  agree 
with  that  which  is  dow  given  by  onr  best  authorities 
in  cases  of  dyspepsia  ; and  we  are  glad  that  experi- 
mental inquiries  afford  so  strong  a basis  of  support  to 
empirical  clinical  observations: 

“ 1.  That  it  is  better  not  to  eat  most  albuminoid 
food  stuffs  at  the  same  time  as  infused  beverages  are 
taken,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  their  digestion  wi'l 
in  most  cases  be  retarded,  though  there  are  possibly 
exceptions.  Absorption  may  be  rendered  more  rapid, 
but  there  is  a loss  of  nutritive  substance.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  digestion  of  starchy  food  appears  to 
be  assisted  by  tea  and  coffee ; and  gluten,  the 
abluminoid  of  flour,  has  been  seen  to  be  the  princi- 
ple least  retarded  in  digestion  by  tea,  and  it  only 
comes  third  with  cocoa,  while  coffee  has  apparently 
a much  greater  retarding  action  on  it.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that  bread  is  the  natural  accompaniment  of  tea  and 
cocoa  when  used  as  the  beverage  at  a meal.  Per- 
haps the  action  of  coffee  is  the  reason  why  in  this 
country,  it  is  usually  drunk  alone  or  at  breakast, 
a meal  which  consists  much  of  meat,  and  of  meats 
(eggs  and  salt  meats)  which  are  not  much  retarded 
in  digestion  of  coffee. 

2.  That  eggs  are  the  best  form  of  animal  food  to 
be  taken  along  with  infused  beverages,  and  that 
apparently  they  are  best  lightly  boiled  if  tea,  hard 
boiled  if  coffee  or  cocoa  is  the  beverage. 

3.  That  the  casein  of  the  milk  and  cream  taken 
with  the  beverages  is  probably  absorbed  in  a large 
degree  from  the  stomach. 

4.  That  the  butter  used  with  bread  undergoes 
digestion  more  slowly  in  the  presence  of  tea,  but 
more  quickly  in  the  presence  of  coffee  or  cocoa ; 
that  is,  if  the  fats  of  butter  are  influenced  in  a 
similar  way  to  oleine. 

5.  That  the  use  of  coffee  or  cocoa  as  excipients 
for  codliver  oil,  etc.,  appears  not  only  to  depend  on 
their  pronounced  tastes,  but  also  on  their  action  in 
assisting  the  digestion  of  fats.” 


COFFEE  AND  TEA  GROWING  IN  PERAK. 

Mr.  Butler,  the  Collector  and  Magistrate,  at  Kuala 
Kangsar,  iu  his  annual  report  for  1891  published  in  the 
Perak  Government  Gazette  of  the  26th  August  thus  de- 
scribes the  progress  of  coffee  planting  there  last 
year : — 

Sir  Graeme  Elphinstone  informs  me  that  he  is  much 
pleased  with  the  character  and  promise  of  the  young 
coffee  on  the  Waterloo  Estate,  and  that  his  favourable 
opinion  is  shared  by  others  who  have  had  many  years 
experience  in  Oeylon  coffee.  In  referring  to  the 
labour  question,  he  writes ; i1 1 hsve  now  £0 
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working,  and  hope  to  have  over  100  next  week.  I 
pay  them  weekly,  and  find  them  capital  ‘ workmen,’ 
The  following  is  a report  on  the  estate  for  1891  with 
which  he  has  kindly  famished  me  : 

Aoreage  of  coffee 


Old  coffee... 

Acres. 
...  67 

Young  coffee 

...  159 

Grass 

...  8 

Total  plauted  ... 

...  234 

In  course  of  planting 

..  48J 

"282| 

Owing  to  the  illness  and  death  of  the  late  able 
manager,  Mr,  Thomas  Fraser,  the  clearing  work  was 
for  1891  unavoidably  delayed. 

Crop  for  1891  : — 

Bushels. 

Parchment  ...  ...  1,188 

Cherry  dried  ...  ...  564 


1,752 


Equal  to  330  cwt.  cleun  coffee. 

Prospects  for  1892  Crop. — It  is  as  yet  too  early 
to  give  an  estimate  ; there  is  a very  fine  blossom  in 
sight  but  do  blossom  of  importance  will  be  out  till  the 
end  ot  February  or  March. 

Estimated  Work  for  1892. — Completing  48J  acres 
now  in  hand.  Felling  and  reading  another  50  acres 
of  jungle.  The  most  favourable  time  to  commence 
felling  is,  I believe,  in  September.  Prior  to  felling, 
however,  in  view  of  successfully  planting  the  estimated 
50  acres,  roads  through  the  jungle  must  be  cut, 
boundaries  cleared  out,  and  a good  nursery  com- 
pleted. The  Kamuning  Liberian  Coffee  Estate 
is  working  very  well,  and  has  been  greatly  ex- 
tended during  the  year.  There  are  now  265  aores 
under  cultivation,  252  of  these  being  planted  with 
coffeo  and  13  with  pepper.  The  latter  and  about 
120  of  the  ooffee  are  now  in  bearing.  Picking  was 
commenced  in  March,  when  1§  boxes  were  obtained. 
The  quantity  of  crop  gradually  increased,  and  in  De- 
cember 296  boxes  were  gathered,  the  total  quantity 
picked  during  the  year  being  a little  over  100  piculs. 
About  12  piculs  were  cured  from  the  dry  cherry  and  sent 
to  Singapore,  where  the  price  realised  was  $37  a picul. 
The  estimated  crop  for  the  current  year  is  360 
piculs.  Cleaning  is  at  present  performed  by  drying  and 
pounding,  but  a pulping  machine  is  expected  shortly, 
and  the  building  for  it  is  in  course  of  erection.  The 
estate  has  about  three  miles  road  frontage,  that 
portion  of  it  to  the  north  of  the  road  having  a 
depth  of  about  two  miles  ,and  that  on  the  southern 
side  about  half  a mile.  A block  of  5,800  acres  was 
surveyed  during  the  year.  The  remainder  of  Mr. 
Hill’s  concession  of  10,000  acres  has  been  selected 
and  is  being  cut  out.  It  adjoins  the  present  block, 
and  extends  up  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Plus  river. 
The  estate  will  thus  be  particularly  well  situated 
as  regards  transport  and  means  of  com- 

munication, having  a cart-road  on  one  side 
of  it  and  a deep  and  easily  navigated  river, 
flowing  into  the  Perak  river,  on  the  other.  The 
total  number  of  coolies  employed  on  the  estate  is  135 
the  daily  out-turn  being  from  110  to  115.  The  last 
of  the  contracts  of  the  statute  immigrants  expired 
in  June,  and  now,  with  the  exception  of  eight 
female  coolies  lately  arrived  from  India,  the  estate 
iB  worked  entirely  with  free  Tamil  labour.  The 
health  of  the  coolies  has  muoh  Improved.  During  the 
last  three  months  of  the  year  the  daily  average  num- 
ber of  coolies  in  hospital  has  been  only  four,  whereas 
in  1890  it  was  between  30  and  40.  The  manager 
attributes  this  to  the  new  water  supply,  well  water 
being  used  instead  of  water  from  the  stream.  The 
total  expenditure  on  the  estate  for  1891  was,  I am  in- 
formed, 112,890. 

The  Cicely  and  Hermitage  Estates  have  been  greatly 
improved  during  the  year.  They  were  let  to  a Chinese 
company  in  1890,  but  for  some  months  afterwards  were 
much  neglected,  in  consequence  of  which,  and  bad 


pruning,  the  trees  were  considerably  damaged.  In 
March  last  an  experienced  tea  planter,  Mr.  F.  Watson, 
was  put  in  charge,  and  the  monthly  output  of  tea, 
which  was  then  only  600  lb.  and  produced  at  a cost  of 
30  cents  per  lb.  has  now,  with  a small  increase  of 
labour  and  judicious  penning,  been  increased  to 
1,500  lb.  at  the  reduced  cost  of  21  cents  per  lb.  The 
climate  and  soil  appear  to  be  in  every  way  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  tea,  Eight  months’  seedlings,  planted 
in  April  last,  are  now  four  feet  high,  and  will,  I anr 
informed,  be  picked  in  April  next.  The  average  local 
price  of  tea  is  60  cents  per  lb.  and  there  is  sufficient 
demand  to  warrant  a far  larger  cultivation  of  it. 


Invention  of  a New  Wood  Concrete. — A new  wood 
concrete,  according  to  the  Bauteclmische  Zeitschrift, 
has  been  invented  in  Germauy.  Shavings  and  plan, 
ing  mill  chips,  either  of  common  or  fancy  woods, 
which  may  be  stained  before  use  if  desired,  are 
mixed  with  cheese  or,  rather,  casein,  calcined 
magnesian  limestone,  glycerine,  silicate  of  soda  and 
a little  linseed  oil,  and  this  queer  mess  is  forced 
by  hydraulic  pressure  into  moulds,  where  it  is  al- 
lowed to  harden.  When  dry,  the  composition  is 
strong  and  solid,  and  can  be  sawed,  planed,  polished 
and  varnished.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  found 
useful  as  an  “ornament”  in  the  shape  of  panels,  or 
as  a covering  for  entire  wall  surfaces.— Indian  Engineer. 


OEYLON  EXPORTS  AND  DISTBIBUTION,  1892. 
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MARKET  RATES  FOR  OLD  AND  NEW  PRODUCTS. 

(From  S.  Figgis  i£  Co.'s  Fortnightly  Price]  Current,  London,  September  8th,  1892.) 


EAST  INDIA. 
Bombay,  Ceylon,  Marlra3 


Coast  and  Zanzibar. 


ALOES,  Socotrine  ... 

Zanzibar  & Hepatic 
BARK.CINCHONA  Crown 


Red... 


BEES’ WAX,  E.I.,  White 
Yellow  . 

Mauritius  & Madagascar... 
CARDAMOMS- 
Allepee 
Mangalore  ... 
Malabar 
Ceylon . Malabar  sort 


Alleppee  and 
Mysore  sort 


Long  wild  Ceylon... 
CASTOR  OIL,  lets 

2nds 
3rds 

CHILLIES,  Zanzibar 


CINNAMON,  lsts 

2uds 
3rds 
4ths 
ChiDs 

CLOVES,  Zanzibar 

and  Pemba. 

„ STEMS 
COCULUS  INDICUS 
COFFEE  


Fair  to  fine  clipped 
Bold,  bright,  fairto  flue... 
Good  to  flue  plump,  cliped 
Fairto  goodboldbleacheci 
, ,,  medium  ,,. 

,,  ,,  small 

Small  to  bold  brown  ... 
Fair  to  fine  bold 
, ,,  medium 

, ,,  small 

Common  to  good 

White  

Fair  and  good  pale 
Brown  and  brownish  ... 
Fair  to  tine  bright 
Ord’y.  and  middling 
Ord'y.  to  tine  pale  quill... 


COLOMBO  ROOT... 


CROTON  SEEDS,  sifted... 

CUTCH  

DRAGONS  BLOOD,  Zan. 
GALLS, Bussorah&  Turkey 


GINGER,  Cochin,  Cut  ... 

Rough,.. 


Bengal,  Rough 
GUM  AMMONIACUM  ... 
ANIMI,  washed  ... 


scraped... 
ARABIC  E.I,  & Aden  .. 


Ghatti  . . . 
Amrad  cha. 


Mad  ras 
ASSAFCETIDA 


KINO 

MYRRH,  picked 

Aden  sorts 
OLIBANUM,  drop... 


pickings... 
siftings  ... 

INDIA  RUBBER  

East  African  Ports,  Zanzi- 
bar and  MozambiqueCoast 


Assam, 


Rangoon  

[adagascar,  Tamatave,  I 
Mnjnnga  and  No^sibe  j 
IN  I GLASS  or  1 Vofl,.U0 
FISH  MAWS  / >Ue- 
Bladder  Pipe., 
l'urdo 


Good  and  tine  dry  liver. 
Common  and  good 
Renewed  ... 

Medium  to  fine  Quill  . 
Spoke  shavings  ... 

Branch  

Renewed  

Medium  to  good  Quill, 
Spoke  shavings  ... 

Branch  

Twig  

Good  to  tine 


Fair  to  fine 


Fair  to  tine  plant 
Fair  to  fine  bright 
Common  dull  and  mixed 
Common  to  good 

Fair  sifted 

Mid.  Plantation  CeylOD 
Low  Middling  „ „ 

Good  to  fine  bright  sound 
Ordinary  & middling 
Fair  to  tine  fresh 
Fair  to  fine  dry 
Ordinary  to  good  drop 
Fair  to  tine  dark  blue 
Good  white  and  greeu 
Good  to  fine  bold 
Small  and  medium 
Fair  to  fine  bold 
Small  and  medium 
Fair  to  good 
Blocky  to  fine  clean 


£7  10s 
...  £7  lCs  a £9 
...  £6  a £9 


55s  a 80s 


rv y LU  nm.  V'VWU  ... — - 

Picked  fine  pale  in  sorts,  £10  \0s  a £12  10s 
Part  yellow  & mixed  do.  £9  10s  a £10  10» 
Bean  & Pea  size  ditto  ...  £5  ' - 

Amber  and  red  bold 
Medium  & bold  sorts 
Good  to  fine  pale  frosted 

sifted  — - — 

Sorts,  dull  red  to  fair  ...  35s  a 50s 
Good  to  fine  pale  selected  40s  a 50s 
Sorts  middling  to  good. 

Good  and  fine  pale 
Reddish  to  pale  brown  . 

Dark  to  fine  pale 
Fair  to  fine  pinky  block 
and  drop  ... 

Ordinary  stony  to  midling!  15s  a 35s 
Fair  to  fine  bright  ...  80s  a 90s 


QUOT  ATIONS 


£4  a £6 
40s  a £5  10s 
3d  a 8d 
4d  a 7d 
2d  a 4d 
Id  a 2d 
2d  a 7d 
4d  a 6d 
2d  a 3d 
Id  a 2d 
Id  a l*d 
£7  a £8  10s 
£6  a £7 
£4 10s  a £5  10s 


Is  a 2s  6d 
Is  fid  a 3s  3d 
2s  a 2s  fid 
2s  3d  a 3s  3d 
Is  fid  a 2s  2d 
Is  » Is  6d 
Is  a Is  fid 
2s  31  a 4s 
Is  fid  a 2s  2d 
Is  a Is  5d 
fid  a 2s  2d 
3d 

2gd  a 2gd 
2 ' a 2jd 
42s  6d  a 48s  6d 
33s  a 40s 
6£d  a Is  5d 
6d  a Is 
jda  lOd 
54  a 9 d 
2}d  a 7d 
2J  a 2gd 
2-gd  a 2|d 
id  a fd 
10s  a 11s 
106s  a 109s 
99s  a 105s 
35s  a 40s 
20s  a 30s 
15s  a 20s 
24s  a 34s 
50s  a 90s 
70s  a 80s 
BOs  a fi5s 
90s  a £5 
58s  a 70s 
47s  a 50s 
42s  a 46s 
30  a 35s 
25s  a.  60s 


23s  a 33s 
55s  a 70s 
25s  a 50s 
15s  a 50s 


.:40s  a 80s 


Fair  to  fine  pale 
Middling  to  good 
Fair  to  line  white 
Reddish  to  middling 
Middling  to  good  pale 
Slightly  foul  to  fine 
Red  hard  clean  ball 
White  softiah  ditto 
Unripe  root 

Liver  . 

Sausage, fairtofineonsticks  Is  81  a la  lid 
Good  to  fine  ...!l36da  2s  Id 

Common  foul  & middling(9d  a Is  5d 
Fairto  good  clean  ...  Isfid  a Is  9 1 
Goodto  fine  pinky  &white  Is  lOd  a 2a  21 
Fair  to  good  black  ...  ls3J  a la  8d 

( go  id  to  fine  pale  ...  [Is  8d  a 2s  6d 

(dark  to  fair  ...Is  a Isfid 

Clean  thin  to  fine  bold. ..Us  fid  a 3s 


...  £5  a £7 
...  75s  a 85s 
35s  a 60s 
...  22s  fid  a 32s  fid 
...12s  a 18s 
. 10s  a 15a 
Is  lOd  a 2s  2d 
le  7d  a Is  lid 
lOd  a Is  4d 
Is  4d  a Is  lOd 


park  mixed  to  fine  pale|8d  a Is  4d_ 


EAST  INDIA  Continued 
East  Coast  Africa.  Mala- 
bar and  Madras  Coast,  , 
Bengal. 


INDIGO,  Bengal 


IVORY— Elephants’  Teeth- 
65  lb.  & upwards 
over  30  & under  60  lb. 
40  a 100  lb. 
Scrivelloes 


Billiard  Ball  Pieces2|a  3|in 
Bagatelle  Points 
Cut  Points  for  Balls 
Mixed  Points  & Tip3 
Cut  Hollows 


QUALITY. 


Kurpah 


Madras  (Dry  Leaf). 


..  Middling  to  fine  violet  .. 
Ordinary  to  middling  ... 
Fairto  good  reddish  violt 
Ordinary  and  middlinj 
Middling  to  good 
Low  to  ordinary 


Sea  Horse  Teeth — 
i a 1|  lb. 
MYRABOLANES,  Bombay 


Madras,  Upper  Godavery 


Coast 


MACE, 


Pickings 

Bombay 


NUTMEGS, 


NUX  ) Cochin,  Madras 
VOMICA  1 and  Bombay 
OIL,  CINNAMON 
CITRONELLE 
LEMONGRASS 
Ceylon 
Zanzibar 
Mozambique 

PEPPER— 

Malabar,  Black  sifted  ., 
Alleppee  & Tellicherry 
Tellickerry,  White 
PLUMBAGO,  Lump 


ORCHELLA I 
WEED  I 


Chips 

Dust 

RED  WOOD 
SAFFLOWER,  Bengal 


SALTPETRE,  Bengal 
SANDAL  WOOD,  Logs 
„ Chips.. 

SAPAN  WOOD  ... 
SEEDLAC 
SENNA,  Tinnevelly 


Bombay 
SHELLS,  M.-o’-P. 


large  

medium  part  stout 
chicken  part  stout 
oyster  & broken  pcs 
Mussel 


Lingah  Ceylon 
TAMARINDS 


TORTOISESH  ELL 

Zanzibar  and  Bombay 
T UR  MERIC, Bengal 


Madras 


Cochin 

V ANILLOES, 
Bourbon, 

Mauri  ti  us, 
Seychelles, 


Madagascar,  ) 4ths.., 


lsts  ... 
2nds.. 
3rds . . . 


Soft  sound 


Hard  „ „ 

Soft  ,, 

Hard  ,, 

Sound  soft 
Sli.  def.to  fine  sound  soft 
Shaky  to  fine  solid  sd.  sft 
Defective,  part  hard 
Thin  to  thick  to  sound, 
soft 


Straight  erked  part  close 
Bhimlies  I,  good  & fine 
pale 

II,  tair  pickings 
Jubbleporel.good  & fine 
pale 

,,  II,  fair  re- 
jections 
Vingorlas,  good  and  fine 
Good  to  fine  picked 
Common  to  middling  ... 
Fair  ... 

Burnt  and  defective  ... 
Dark  to  good  bold  pale... 
W’dcom.darktofine  bold 
65’s  a 81’s 
90’s  a 125’s 
( Fair  to  fine  bold  fresh 
j Small  ordinary  and  fair 
Fair  to  fine  heavy 
Bright  & good  flavour... 


Mid.  to  fine,  not  woody 
Picked  clean  fiat  leaf 
,,  wiry 


QUOTATIONS. 


4s  8 1 a 5s  fid 
3s  101  a 4s  fid 
3s  6d  a 3s  lOd 
2s  lOd  a 3s  4d 
2s  8d  a 3s  2d 
2s  a 2s  6d 


£63  a £74  10s 
£52  a £08 
£40  a £53 
£25  a £40 
£15  a £27  10s 
£75  a £81  10s 
£65  a £79  10s 
£5S  a £fij  10s 
£40  a £50 


£33  a £53 


Is  a 3 s fid 


9s  a 10s  fid 
5s  61  a 6s  fid 


8s  3d  a 9s  fid 


os  6d  a 7s 
7s  a 7s  6d 
8s  a 9s 
fis  a 7s 
7s  a 7s  fid 
5s  a fis 
Is  Sd  a 3s 
fid  a Is  fid 
2s  10(1  a 3s  fid 
2s  Id  a 2s  9d 
8s  a 9s  fid 
fis  a 8s 
Is  a 2s  fid 
|d  a |d 
Ijd  a l|d 
20s  a 25s 
...  10s  a 20s 
25s  a 35s 


Fair  to  bold  heavy ...  1 

„ good  ...  r 

,.  ..  .,  nom 

Fair  to  fine  bright  bold 
Middling  to  good  small... 

Sli’tly  foul  to  flue  bright 
Ordinary  to  fine  bright... 

Fair  and  fine  bold 
Goodtofiuepinkynominal 
Ordinary  to  fair 
Inferior  and  pickings 
Ordinary  to  good 
Fair  to  fine  flavour 
Inferior  to  fine 
Lean  to  good  bold 
Ordinary  to  fine  bright 
Good  to  fine  bold  green.,. 

Medium  to  bold  green... 

Small  and  wedimn  green 
Common  dark  and  small 
Ordinary  to  good 
Egyptian — bold  clean...i 

medium  part  stout  £5  5s  a £B5s 
chicken!  £4  15s  a £5  5s 
Bombay— good  to  finethiC|95s  a HOs 

clem  part  good  color  £5  12s  6du£6 15s 
,,  „ „ 1 1 95s  a 100s 

,,  ,,  „ 55s  a 70s 

bold  sorts  (1  lot  75s)  50s  a 60s 
small  and  medium  sorts  35s  a 47s  6d 
Thin  and  good  stout  sorts'fis  a 12s 
Mid.  tofineblacknotstony  As  a 9s 


2§d  a 3jd 

10d  a Is 
I5s  a 25s 
11s  a 14s 
9s  a 12s 
2s  9d  a 5s 
£5  a £3  103 
60s  a 80s 
4'Js  a 55s 
2'sa  30s 
lfis  fid  a 17s 
£35  a £60 
£9  a £30 
£4  a £7 
40s  a 70s 
8d  a Is 
od  a 7d 
2£d  a 4d 
Id  a 2d 
Id  a 2d 
87s  6d  a 100s 


6s 


4S 

23s  a 25s 
7s  6d  a 18s 


Stony  and  inferior 
Sorts. good  mottle,  heavy 
Pickings  thin  to  heavy 
Leanish  to  fine  plump 

finger  ...  ...  1 19s 

Fin.  fairto  tine  boldbrgt  28s  a 32s 

Mixed  middling 23s  a 27s 

Bulbs  ...  9s  a 12s 

Finger  ...  1 1 4s  a 17s 


21s 


Fine,  cryst’ed  5 to  9 in.  12s  a 21s 
Foxy  & reddish  5 to  8 in,  9s  6d  al5s 
Lean  & dry  to  mid.  un- 
der 6 in.  ...  6s  a 10s 
Low,  foxy,  inferior  and] 

mckiues ;4s  a 7s 


Til  E 
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THE  CEYLON  FOREST  CONSERVANCY : 
REPORT  OF  1891. 


ERE  are  some  droll  features 
in  this  grave  offioial  report. 
It  bears  on  its  title-page  that 
it  is  the  “ Report  of  Mr.  A, 
M.  Walker,  acting  Conservator 
of  Forests,”  it  is  signed  by 
him,  and  in  a portion  of  it 
he  expresses  gratitude  for  a personal  allowanoe 
of  R2,000  per  annum  added  to  his  salary  of  R6,000. 
And  yet  Captain  Walker  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
the  third  person  as  aoting  for  Mr.  BrouD,  or  giving 
over  oharge  to  the  latter,  who  is  really  the  “I” 
of  the  report.  The  explanation  is  that  the  report 
wbiQh  has  been  only  now  produced  in  a complete 
form  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Broun  before  he  went 

on  leave  six  months  ago,  all  but  a portion  which 
he  was  unable  to  complete  because  of  the  culpable 
delay  in  the  sending  in  of  reports  by  some  of  his 
subordinates,  whose  conduct  is  severely  reprehended. 
The  voice  is  the  voice  of  Mr.  Broun  though  the 
hand  which  signs  may  be  that  of  Captain  Walker. 
Another  amusing  statement,  although  to  Mr.  Broun 
himself  it  was  no  joke,  relates  to  the  slowness 
with  whioh  Government  forests  are  demarcated. 
At  the  present  rate  of  procedure  he  calculates  it 
will  take  four  oenturies  to  complete  the  work. 
Then  we  do  not  know  whether  Mr,  Broun  was 
‘‘  kinder  sarkastio  ” when  he  indicated  that  the 
members  of  his  department  had  not  done  heavy 
work  during  1891  ; but  he  was  oertainly  serious 
enough  and  correct  enough  in  stating  that  “there 
is  do  department  in  the  island  which  has  to  work 
at  all  times  in  more  unhealthy  localities.”  But 
insalubrity  will  be  modified,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
ultimately  banished  as  boundaries,  roads  and  paths 
are  cut  by  the  officers  and  areas  of  forest  oleared 
of  creepers  and  parasitical  growths  and  thinned  of 
superfluous  trees, — although  in  many  cases  these 
latter  have  long  ago  disappeared  under  the  de- 
structive systems  which  prevailed  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  a regular  forest  conservancy  depart- 
ment. During  1891  only  one  reserve  forest  of 
782  acres  was  proclaimed  in  the  Kurunegala  district 
including  whioh  the  acreage  of  reserved  forest  was 
at  the  end  of  the  year  26,680  acres.  It  is  on 
these  unsatisfactory  figures  that  Mr.  Broun  found 


his  estimate  of  400  years  as  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  work.  The  number  of  forests 
taken  in  hand  during  the  last  three  years*  but 
not  proclaimed,  was  53.  Details  are  given;  and 
from  the  report  of  the  Assistant  Conservator  of 
Sabaragamuwa  we  quote  a few  significant  para- 
graphs : — 

The  Weywilla  forest  was  the  subject  of  some  litiga- 
tion  in  1891,  with  results  so  far  quite  unsatisfactory. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  one  Jayasundara  Kirelle 
Monika  claimed  upon  a sittu  certain  lands  in  the 
village  of  Weywilla,  and  that  she  objeoted  to  the  find* 
ing  of  the  Forest  Settlement  Offioer  and  carried  her 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  with  the  result  that  the 
Forest  Settlement  Officer’s  proceedings  were  quashed. 

Liter,  a case  was  brought  against  her  for  felling 
certain  trees  in  Weywilla  in  primeval  forest,  and  the 
lower  court  found  in  favour  of  the  Crown,  but  upon 
an  appeal  being  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  case 
was  again  reversed  in  favour  of  the  claimant,  with  the 
distinct  implication  that  no  proof  of  trespass  was  dis- 
closed by  the  prosecution. 

The  result  of  so  unfavourable  a finding  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  added  to  its  first  finding  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  Forest  Settlement  Officer,  tends  to 
strengthen  the  claimant’s  claim  upon  Weywilla  as  a 
whole,  while  her  rights  to  a part  is  only  admitted. 

The  orown  is  deprived  by  this  of  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  forest  in  the  Kuruwiti  korale,  at  a place 
where  not  only  is  forest  scarce,  but  highly  important 
as  being  part  of  the  reserves  situated  round  the  Labu* 
gama  reservoir  that,  I need  hardly  remark,  demand 
the  greatest  care  and  preservation. 

The  proposed  reserve  at  Weoya,  in  the  Kegalla  Dis- 
trict mentioned  in  the  annual  report  for  the  Province 
of  Sabaragamuwa  for  1890,  remains  still  unsettled, 
as  no  further  surveys  have  been  made  with  this  end 
in  view. 

The  importance  of  establishing  a reserve  here  is 
very  great  as  the  tea  industry  in  the  Kelani  Valley 
will  in  time  bring  a large  demand  upon  the  Forest 
Department  to  supply  fuel,  upon  which  it  depends 
entirely  for  its  existence. 

A rough  estimate  of  the  extent  of  forest  in  the 
island  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  reserve  is 
represented  by  the  figures  lor  square  miles,  2,974, 
but  as  no  information  oame  from  Uva  we  may 
safely  increase  the  area  to  over  8,000  miles.  This 
seems  a small  proportion  out  of  a total  of  25,000 
square  miles  for  the  surfaoe  of  the  whole  island, 
Multiplied  by  640  for  aores,  however,  the  area 
looks  respectable.  Mr.  Broun  contends  that 

In  order  to  show  some  marked  progress  in  the  re- 
servation of  forests,  it  will  be  neoessary  to  take  in  hand 
large  stretches  of  forest  in  which  there  are  not  large 
numbers  of  claims  to  stay  the  work  of  the  Settle- 
ment Officer.  Excepting  in  the  densely  populated 
Provinces,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  railway,  it 
will  as  a rule  not  be  desirable  to  take  in  hand  small 
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forest  areas  which  would  be  costly  to  demarcate  and 
to  supervise,  and  which,  moreover,  might  with  ad- 
vantage be  utilised  as  village  forests.  In  the  forest 
Provinces,  such  as  the  Northern,  the  North-Central 
and  Eastern  Provinces,  and  a large  portion  of  the 
North-Western  Province,  the  cost  of  reserving  thou- 
sands of  acres  and  of  demarcating  and  supervising 
them  will  not  be  greater  than  on  one-tenth  of  the 
area  in  Saharagamuwa  and  portions  of  the  Western 
Province. 

The  length  of  boundaries  cut  by  the  Survey 
Department  in  ooDneotion  with  foreet  surveys 
has  been  116,788  chains  and  the  boundary  pillars 
ereoted  have  been  321. 

The  area  surveyed  during  the  year  amount  s to  63 
squnre  miles  and  232  acres,  and  the  total  area  of 
forest  surveys  amounts  to  359  square  miles  and  216 
acres.  The  cost  to  the  Survey  Department  amounts 
to  R25,760'25  for  the  year,  but  to  the  Forest  Depart- 
ment it  only  comes  to  R5,184'50,  wbioh  was  disbursed 
on  cooly  pay,  chiefly  in  the  Western  Province. 

The  completion  of  the  survey  of  lands  taken  up 
for  railway  fuel  plantations  at  Galboda  was 
urgently  required, — we  Eay  was,  because  we 
presume  the  work  was  completed  before  the  report 
was  issued  in  the  middle  of  September  1892.  We 
quote  what  is  said  about  working  plans  (for 
thinning  and  replanting  natural  forest)  and 
Enumeration  Surveys: — 

Working  Plans. — The  work  in  the  Nanuoya  forest 
has  been  carried  out  ou  the  strip  system,  as  desoribed 
in  the  annual  report  for  1889.  Plots  Nos.  14  to  29, 
amounting  to  25  acres,  were  felled,  and  plots  14  to  22, 
amounting  to  15  acres,  were  replanted  with  blue  gum. 
Eucalyptus  robusta,  Citnodora  amygadalina  and  di- 
versicolor, Acacia  decurrens  and  Melanoxylon.  No  work- 
ing plan  has,  however,  yet  been  drawn  up.  At  Nanu- 
oya system  of  working  has  merely  been  adopted,  but 
the  possibility  and  rotation  have  not  yet  been  properly 
fixed.  Some  of  the  Assistant  Conservators  have  also 
adopted  special  systems  in  their  forests.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  before  long  working  plans  for  the 
railway  fuel  reserves  at  Mirigama  and  Nanuoya  will 
be  submitted  for  the  sanction  of  Government. 

Enumeration  Surveys. — On  bis  return  from  Dehra 
Dun  Forest  School  Mr.  J.  St.  L.  Hansard  was  deputed 
to  Mirigama  to  report  on  and  make  enumeration 
surveys  in  the  forests  set  apart  for  the  railway  fuel 
supply.  After  a stay  of  about  three  months  he  was 
permitted  to  exchange  duties  with  Mr.  Ferguson,  who 
carried  on  the  work  until  he  took  over  the  duties  of 
Superintendent,  Railway  Fuel  Supply,  at  the  end  of 
November.  The  work  is  not  yet  completed,  but  enough 
has  been  done  to  show  that  the  forests  have  been 
cut  into  in  a most  extensive  manner,  and  that  at 
present  the  average  yield  per  acre  is  very  low,  and 
that  a larger  extent  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the 
yearly  requirements  of  the  Railway  Department. 

The  following  paragraph  is  one  of  a series  in  which 
the  Government  Agent  of  the  Western  Province 
is  represented  as  ignoring  or  plaoing  himself 
in  dead  opposition  to  the  officers  of  the  Forest 
Department : — 

For  some  unacountable  reason  the  200  acre  block 
referred  to  in  my  annual  report  for  1890  has  not  yet 
been  taken  in  hand.  I have  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  Hon.  the  Government  Agent  to  this,  but  hitherto 
without  success,  and  it  appears  as  if  it  would  be  even 
too  late  to  do  anything  in  1892.  The  orders  of  Govern- 
ment as  regards  this  experiment  were  issued  more 
than  a couple  of  years  ago,  and  it  is  strange  that, 
although  the  land  has  been  subdivided  into  plots  for 
different  villages,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  begin. 

An  enumeration  by  Mr.  Huddleston  at  Trinco- 
malee  of  trees  per  acre  in  Government  forest  was 
disappointing,  the  totals  being  30-81  sound  trees 
and  6-54  unsound.  The  prevalent  timbers  were 
palai  or  palu,  eatinwood,  ebony,  ranai,  with  very 
little  halmilla  and  milla,  while  “ other  good  speoies  ” 
not  described  were  about  one-third  of  the  whole. 
Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  the  Trinco- 


malee  forests  were  subjected  to  a barbarous  system 
of  destruction  from  which  it  will  take  them 
long  to  recover.  On  10  acres  of  what  Mr.  Tooke 
called  “good  ordinary  forest”  in  the  Northern 
Province,  be  enumerated  1810  trees  of  satin,  ebony, 
palai,  and  ranai  per  acre, — a “ beggarly  account  ’’ 
surely.  Mr.  Broun  in  view  of  his  Indian  experience 
remarks  : — 

This  table  is  useful  for  comparison  with  the  table 
given  above  for  Trincomalee  forests,  for  it  shows  0‘6 
satin  tree  per  acre  above  6 ft.  in  girth  ngainst  O’Ol 
in  Trincomalee,  03  ebrny  against  0'02  in  Trincomalee. 
The  palai  is,  however,  somewhat  less  abundant — a 
fact  which  rather  surprises  me,  as  the  Northern 
Province  forests  usually  teem  with  palu  of  large  girth- 
Still,  taking  the  four  species — satin,  ebony,  palu,  Bnd 
ranai — there  are  in  the  Northern  Province  sample 
area  15  tree  per  acre  above  6 ft.,  while  in  Trincomalee 
there  are  only  0 89.  The  other  girth  classes  not  being 
the  same,  it  is  difficult  to  make  comparisons  between 
trees  of  smaller  girth.  There  are,  however,  in  the 
Northern  Province  5 8 trees  of  the  same  four  species 
per  acre  between  4 and  6 ft.  iu  girth,  while  in  the 
Trincomalee  District  there  are  only  6 81  between  3 
and  6 ft.  in  girth.  To  a Forester  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  work  in  gregarious  forests  neither  of 
these  results  appear  good,  and  if  Mr.  Tocke’s  enumer- 
ation is  a good  sample  of  a fairly  good  forest,  it 
helps  in  explaining  why  the  working  of  our  forests  is 
so  expensive  compared  with  that  of  good  Indian 
forests,  and  it  shows  that  we  require  large  areas  of 
supplying  the  same  requirements  in  good  timbers. 

It  seem3  hard  that  Mr.  Broun  should  have  to  tell 
the  publio  whioh  pays,  in  regard  to  “ sample  plots  ” : — 

Notwithstanding  my  remarks  in  paragraph  19  of  my 
last  aimual  report  little  zeal  has  been  displayed  by 
the  large  number  of  the  Assistant  Conservators  in 
establishing  Bample  plots  in  natural  forests.  Every 
year  wasted  means  one  year’s  delay  in  the  progress 
of  the  Department.  The  sample  plot  near  Anuradha- 
pnra  has  not  yet  been  measured — indeed  it  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  beiDg  sold — and  the  only  offioers 
who  have  taken  active  measures  are  the  Assistant 
Conservators  of  the  Central  and  North-Western  Pro- 
vinces. Near  Dimbulla  two  sample  plots  have  been 
started,  and  in  Narigama  forest  in  the  Chilaw  District 
a sample  plot  among  kumbuk  trees  was  started  in 
1890  by  Mr.  Tatham.  Measurements  were  again  taken 
in  1891.  In  this  sample  plot  there  are  20  trees  rang- 
ing in  1890  from  2 ft.  7 in.  to  7 tt.  10J  in..  The 
average  girth  increment  of  these  trees  is  i-37  in.,  but 
if  they  are  taken  girth  class  by  girth  class  the  mean 
annuel  girth  increment  is,  for — 

1 tree,  Vlth  girth  class  (paragraph  23)  100  in. 


10  trees,  Illrd 

do 

..  135  „ 

7 trees,  Ilnd 

do 

..  1'43  „ 

2 trees,  1st 

do 

..  P50  „ 

If  this  sample  plot  is  a fair  example  it  accounts 
for  the  large  girth  which  the  kumbnk  attains,  for  it 
attains  its  highest  mean  annual  increment  only  when 
it  gets  well  above  6 ft.  iu  girth.  Another  sample  plot 
for  palu  and  tammana  was  started  in  the  Kulugaha 
forest,  Kuranegala  District. 

Sample  areas  were  also  chosen  in  plantations  in  the 
Eastern,  North-Western,  and  Eva  Provinces.  These 
will  be  referred  to  under  the  head  “Artificial 
Reproduction.” 

Under  the  heading  “protection  and  improve- 
ment” it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Broun:— 

In  six  of  the  Provinces  the  dealings  between 
Government  Agents  and  the  Assistant  Conservators 
have  on  the  whole  been  satisfactory,  notwithstanding 
occasional  friction.  The  Government  Agents  consider 
the  Assistant  Conservators  as  their  Assistants  in  forest 
matters,  and  entrust  them  largely  with  the  forest 
administration  of  their  respective  Provinces.  Where 
this  co-operation  exists  the  administration  is  by  far 
the  most  successful,  and  the  headmen  knowing  that 
the  forest  officers  have  the  Government  Agent’s  sup- 
port are  much  more  willing  to  help  them.  The 
Eastern  Provinoe  and  Sabaragsmuwa  oan  be  quoted 
as  examples  in  point.  On  the  other  hand,  iu  the 
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Western  and  Northern  Provinces  there  is  no  such 
co-operaticn.  The  Government  Agents  give  orders  to 
subordinates  without  referring  to  the  Assistant  Con- 
servators, who  are  in  the  same  cases  left  in  ignorance 
of  forest  work  -which  has  beeu  carried  out,  and  of 
expenditure  disbursed  daring  the  jeer.  This  has  in 
the  case  of  the  Western  Province  led  to  confusion 
in  the  accounts  and  to  an  expenditure  larger  than 
the  vote  allotted.  In  the  Central  Province  the  Go- 
vernment Agent  declined  to  have  any  responsibility 
with  respect  to  forest  business,  and  as  I received  no 
orders  from  Government  to  take  over  the  responsibility, 
the  Assistant  Conservator  was  more  or  less  indepen- 
dent of  all  control. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Governor, 
who  read  this  report  before  it  was  printed,  took 
immediate  and  stringent  measures  to  correct 
a state  of  things  so  injurious  to  the  public 
interests  as  is  above  represented,  Mr.  Broun 
complains,  too,  of  discouragement  from  the 
judicial  officers  of  Government  : — 

Altogether  1,364  cases  were  taken  up,  and  resulted 
in  799  convictions  implicating  1,294  persons,  and 
459  acquittals  concerning  916  persons.  The  pro- 
portion of  acquittals  to  convictions  is  some- 
what large,  but  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  Magistrates  take  so  little  trouble  to  deal 
severely  with  cases  of  chena  and  of  timber 

theft.  The  Assistant  Conservator,  Sabtragamuwa, 
complained  to  me  that  it  was  of  little  use  his 
bringing  any  cases  in  KegaPa  and  Ea'napura  courts, 
ns  the  Judge  in  the  latter  court  gave  such  slight 
punishments  when  oonvictions  were  obtained,  ihat 
they  were  rather  nn  encouragement  than  a preven- 
tion to  offenders.  At  Kegalla  the  District  Judge 
ill  conceals  his  sympathy  with  the  accused.  Only 
recently  in  a case  brought  against  an  estate  for 
cutting  down  a stream  reservation  he  stated  that 
Government  had  received  in  exchange  land  covered 
with  tea,  and  that  it  had  therefore  not  suffered,  but 
obtained  improved  value. 

At  Yavuniya  two  men  were  caught  by  the  Assistant 
Government  Agent  cutting  branches  of  palai  trees  [ 
for  fruit.  Notwithstanding  that  this  is  a practice 
which  has  been  grossly  abused  for  years,  the  men 
were  discharged  with  a caution. 

A man  was  prosecuted  by  the  Assistant  Agent  in 
the  Tangalla  Court  for  clearing  a chena  in  Palla  Kota, 
where  he  felled  a number  of  large  trees.  The 
Magistrate  fined  the  defendant  R50.  On  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  the  judgment  was  quashed,  because 
the  proceedings  had  been  irregularly  taken.  Another 
case  was  entered  against  him  on  precisely  the  same 
evidence  and  before  the  same  Magistrate,  who,  how- 
ever, this  time  acquitted  the  accused  ! In  both  cases 
the  latter  produced  a “labima,”  not  registered.  This 
“labima”  only  showed  one  boundary,  “the  river.”  On 
the  strength  of  the  judgment  the  man  now  claims 
a large  extent  of  country,  including  a portion  of 
Palla  Rota,  always  looked  upon  as  Crown  forest.  He 
appeared  with  a large  knife  at  a place  where  15  palu 
trees  had  been  felled  by  the  Assistant  Conservator, 
and  threatened  to  use  it  against  anybody  who  touched 
the  trees. 

Aoate  was  brought  by  (he  Forest  Ranger,  Kalmuoai, 
sgainst  a man  for  offering  him  a bribe  to  induce  bim 
not  to  report  a theft  of  timber  from  Crown  forest.  The 
Polioe  Magistrate  hold  that  the  timber  theft  being 
oompouudable,  section  211  of  the  Penal  Code  does  not 
apply  to  it.  The  consequence  is  that  almost  all  forest 
offences  being  compoundable,  no  man  cm  be  punished 
for  offering  bribes  for  concealing  them  aud  that,  con- 
versely, no  fotest  officer  can  be  punished  for  accept- 
ing bribes  for  ooncealing  offences  other  than  those 
under  sections  66  and  67  of  the  Ordinance  ! I repre- 
sented the  matter  to  Government,  and  stated  that  the 
officer  in  question  was  not  empowered  to  receive  com- 
pensation, but  to  no  effect,  and  the  Hon.  the  Attorney- 
General  expressed  a doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of 
altering  either  the  Penal  Code  or  the  Ordinance,  be- 
cause ordinary  people  cannot  be  expected  to  know  what 
offioers  are  empowered  and  who  are  not. 

The  oase  in  Kegalla  court  mentioned  iu  paragraph  29 


of  my  last  report  has,  for  some  unaccountable  reason 
not  yet  been  finally  dealt  with.  In  another  case  known 
as  the  Mitipola  oase,  the  Superintendent  of  “Fairfield” 
estate  was  fiued  fur  cutting  timber  out  on  adjoining 
Crown  forest  to  build  bis  bungalow,  but,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Magistrate  visited  the  spot  himself  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  its  being  forest  or  not,  his  finding  was  set 
aside  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  above  examples  show  how  disheartening  it  is 
for  forest  officers  who  attempt  to  preserve  the  forests 
under  their  charge  to  try  and  bring  cases  against  poople 
who  go  in  for  system-. tic  pilfering  and  destruction. 

In  dealing  with  forest  fires  Mr.  Broun  starts  the 
theory  that  the  upland  patanas  originated  with 
them  ! H-r  writes 

Fire  protection  is  happily  not  as  important  in 
Ceylon  as  in  India,  as  the  shrubby  evergreen  under- 
growth and  the  dense  leaf  canopy  as  a rule  prevent 
any  fires  reaching  far  into  the  forest.  In  Taman- 
kaduwa,  however,  where  large  herds  of  cattle  graze 
in  the  open  plains  near  the  Mahaweli-ganga  and 
around  Kandela,  Topari,  Giritulla,  and  Minneri,  the 
graziers  set  fire  to  the  withered  grass  so  as  to  obtain 
a green  and  succulent  crop  for  their  cattle.  These 
fires  gather  strength  until  they  reach  the  forest, 
where  they  kill  most  of  the  trees  or  at  least  saplings 
within  some  distance  from  the  edge.  Thus,  year  by 
year  the  grass  lands  encroach  upon  the  forest,  and  it 
is  necessary  that  steps  be  taken  to  save  them  from 
further  damage.  Very  possibly  the  patanas  of  Uva 
and  elsewhere  in  the  island  originated  in  this  very 
manner.  'I  he  hills  which  are  now  covered  with  grass 
were  probably  covered  with  park-like  forest,  such  as 
is  now  found  near  Bkiriyankumbura  and  Bibile  re- 
sembling in  many  respects,  as  well  in  species  as  in 
grassy  undergrowth,  the  sub-Himalayan  forests. 
The  annual  recurrence  of  fires  must  have  stripped 
the  hills  of  all  their  woody  covering  except  in  cool 
sheltered  hollows  and  ravines  where  fringes  of  trees 
are  still  to  be  seen. 

Some  of  tho  patanas  may  have  been  due  to  fire 
end  that  “ devouring  element  ” may  have  extended 
others,  but  the  reoeived  gfologioal  opinion  is  that 
most  of  the  grassy  prairies  of  Nuwara  Eliya, 
tl.e  Horton  and  Elk  Plains  and  Uva  are  due  to 
anc.ent  water  floods  of  great  extent  and  violenoe. 

What  is  said  about  natural  and  artificial  repro- 
duction is  so  interesting  generally  and  calculated 
to  be  so  useful  to  planters  and  others  who  may 
be  trying  experiments  in  arboriculture  that  we 
will  quote  those  portions  of  the  report  in  full  on 
the  completion  of  this  notioe.  We  submit  that 
special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  careful 
collection  cf  well-ripened  seeds  of  such  valuable  trees 
as  srtimvood,  palu,  kumbuk,  Ac.,  and  that  full 
information  should  be  tabulated  and  published  re- 
garding the  success,  or  otherwise,  at  different 
altitudes  and  in  differing  climates  of  experiments 
with  the  Australian  eucalypti  and  aoaoias,  Grevillea 
robusta  and  other  foreign  trees  as  well  as  those 
indigenous  to  the  island.  It  seems  to  us  that  speoial 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 
jak.  It  is  one  of  the  few  valuable  timber  trees  whioh 
grows  rapidly,  and  which  during  its  life  yields 
large  supplies  of  fruit  for  human  food,  while  the 
spare  portions  of  its  luxuriant  foliage  affords  an 
excellent  forage  for  animals.  A young  man  planting 
from  3'0  to  500  acreB  of  jak  in  a good  position 
with  reference  to  carriage  and  demand  for  timber, 
would  at  middle  age  be  possessed  of  a fortune.  Of 
the  introduced  trees  Eucalytus  robusta  and  E. 
diversicolor  seem  amongst  the  best.  After  reference 
to  roads  and  buildings,  we  are  told  under  “ other 
works  ” that 

Tho  most  important  addition  was  the  arrival  of  a 
oircular  saw  and  steam  engine  from  England.  The 
saw  mill  was  sent  to  Batt’calca,  where  it  was  expeoted 
to  be  of  most  use.  It  was  put  up,  but  owing  to  the 
site  beiDg  unsuitable  and  objectionable  to  the  police, 
it  is  to  be  shifted  to  another  ground  which  is  to  be 
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purchased  by  Government  for  a depfit  and  site  for  the 
Assistant  Conservator’s  buDgalow. 

In  the  Central  Province  two  wire  eboots,  each  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  long,  were  purchased  at  a cost  of  a R330 
for  the  railway  fuel  operations  at  Nanu-oya.  New  sling 
carts  were  obtained  for  the  North-Oentrsl  Province 
and  North-Western  Province,  which,  it  is  expected 
will  considerably  reduce  the  cost  of  transport. 

The  Pasweli-oya  in  the  Barawa  forest  in  the  Western 
Province  vyas  cleared  of  snags  and  overhangiug  trees 
at  a cost  of  R2,363'92.  Of  the  wood  obtained  in  this 
manner 541  cubic  yards  were  sent  to  Kelnoiya  depot 
and  500  are  lying  in  the  forest  awaiting  a public  sale. 

The  veiy  wet  weather  which  has  prevailed  during  the 
year  has  greatly  impeded  operations,  and  much  stock 
which  should  have  been  brought  out  of  the  forest  had  to 
bekept.  Cholera, which  appeared  during  the  year,  had 
also  its  effect  in  scaring  away  sawyers  in  the  Central 
and  Eastern  Provinces  especially.  The  resnlt  has  been 
that  a large  unexpected  balanoe  of  funds  had  to  lapse 
to  revenue  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  total  value  of  timber  and  other  produce  sold 
dnring  the  year  amounted  to  R377.562  77,  against 
R371, 215-03  in  1890  and  R337,120'84  during  1889, 

As  we  read  what  follows  about  timber  for  sleepers 
and  telegraph  posts,  we  feel  inclined  to  ask  if 
much  of  the  failure  of  certain  limbers  was  not  due 
to  imperfect  seasoning  ? 

Sleeper  Operations  — The  Railway  Extension  De- 
partment indented  for  5,700  railway  sleepers,  which 
were  to  be  supplied  at  Hatton,  Matale,  and  Polgaha- 
wela  respectively.  Of  these,  the  Assistant  Conserva- 
tor, Sabaragamuwa,  dolivrred  1,906  sleepers  at  Hatton, 
the  Assistant  Conservator,  Central  Province,  644 
sleepers  at  Wattegama  and  Matale,  an  1 the  A-6istaut 
Conservator,  North  Western  Province,  568  sleepers  at 
Polgahawela.  The  Assistant  Conservator,  Cential 
Proviece,  attrit  utes  his  delay  to  cholera,  which  caused 
his  sawyers  to  bolt.  . 

Experimental  sleepers  of  alubo  [Eugenia  Sylveslres) 
etaheraliya  ( Kurrimia  zeylanica) , and  dawata  ( Carllia 
inteqerrima) , were  supplied  to  the  Railway  by  the  As- 
sistant Conservator  of  Forests,  Western  Province, 
during  the  year,  but, excepting  the  alubo,  which  stood 
fairly  well,  the  sleepers  mode  no  stand  against  damp, 
and  rotted  away  quickly.  Dawata  had  the  additional 
fault  of  being  liable  to  attacks  of  whito-ants.  No  re- 
ports have  been  as  yet  received  as  to  the  behaviour  of 
other  Island  sleepers,  although  the  low.conntry  dun 
sleepers  supplied  to  the  Kalutara-Bentota  extension 
do  not  appear  to  have  done  very  well. 

Telegraph  Posts. — The  pandikasa  posts  supplied 
from  the  North- Western  Province  have  not  done  well 
at  all  : a large  proportion  rotted  flisli  with  the  ground 
and  broke  down,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  the 
Postmaster-General  applied  to  have  them  renewed  by 
the  Department.  Instructions  for  a new  fupply  of 
posts  made  of  good  wood  were  issued  shortly  alter  the 
close  of  the  year.  I have  informed  the  Postuaaster- 
General  that  in  futuie  no  speoies  would  be  guaran- 
teed,  and  that  if  he  wanted  posts  made  of  the  cheapt  r 
woods  ho  must  take  the  risk  of  premature  dec  ay  him- 
self. If  attempts  are  made  to  do  a large  quantity  of 
work  for  a small  outlay,  accident  must  b allowed  for. 
The  Postmaster-General  attempted  to  obtain  posts  for 
the  TaDgalla-Hsmbantuta  extension  at  so  low  a price 
that  neither  the  Southern  Province  nor  Sabaragamuwa 
were  able  to  undertake  the  job. 

How  white-snts  could  find  a lodgement  in  sleepers 
subject  to  the  reverberations  of  several  trains  daily, 
puzzles  us.  But  perhaps  the  sleepers  were  merely 
buried  in  earth.  Could  net  what  are  called  in- 
ferior timbers,  such  as  hora,  he  profitably  utilized 
by  beiDg  subjected  to  some  cheap  preservutory  pro- 
cess, such  as  the  application  of  kerosene  which 
renders  naturally  poor  pioewood  so  useful  ? As 
regards  satinwood,  we  are  told  that 

The  demand  for  this  timber  in  tho  log  has  mcreised 
largely  durin°-  the  year,  and  inquiries  have  been  ma  la 
by  several  firms  Cor  large  quantities  for  export  to  India 
and  Europe;  and  if  the  Central  Depot  can  be  kept 


supplied  by  the  Provinces  at  a fairly  regular  rate,  a 
steady  trade  can  be  made  in  this  timber. 

Restrictive  measures  of  an  apparently  vexatious 
character  have  affected  injuriously  the 

Railway  Fuel  Supply. — Although  it  had  been 
estimated  that  about  93,000  cubic  yards  would  be 
required  by  the  Railway  Department,  this  year  only 
82,079  cubic  yards  of  Crown  and  private  wood  were 
delivered  by  the  Department.  The  cause  of  this  has 
been  the  strict  enforcement  on  the  part  of  the  Hon. 
the  Government  Agent,  Western  Province,  of  the 
system  of  passes  for  all  firewood  brought  to  the  line. 
The  contractors  complained  of  being  subjected  to 
much  hardship  owing  to  their  being  sent  about  from 
headman  to  korala  and  from  korala  to  Mudaliyar,  in 
a way  to  make  them  lose  time  and  money.  The 
Government  Agent  thought  that  it  was  merely  a 
trick  on  the  part  of  the  contractors  to  get  better 
price  out  of  Government,  but  the  system  has  had 
sufficient  effect  on  the  public  generally.  The  Director 
of  a mill  in  Colombo  informed  me  that  since  the 
enforcement  of  the  stricter  system  of  passes  the 
prices  of  firewood  for  his  mill  had  risen  from  R3  to 
R5  per  too.  Anyhow  the  supply  to  the  railway 
materially  diminished,  and  at  last  the  running  engines 
on  the  railway-  i.e.  those  which  did  not,  like  mail 
trains,  take  the  wood  supply  for  a whole  section  at 
Colombo,  but  filled  in  again  at  Henaratgoda,  Veyan- 
goda,  or  Mirigama  — had  to  give  up  wood  altogether 
and  had  to  burn  coal.  This  has  caused  a consider- 
able extra  expenditure  to  the  Railway  and  a notice- 
able failing  off  in  the  revenue  to  us. 

Of  the  82,079  cubic  yards,  26,710  came  from 
Crown  forests.  The  expenditure  on  them  was 
R29, 502  07,  or  R1T0  49-100th  per  cubic  yard. 

Then  as  to 

Fuel  Supply  to  the  Public.— Jaffna  is  the  only 
town  in  which  a large  traffic  in  firewood  goes  on. 
The  sale  of  firewood  at  Jaffna  produced  a revenue 
of  R12,676,  which  is  by  R855  larger  than  that  of 
last  year.  At  Trincomalee  an  attempt  was  made 
towards  taking  the  firewood  supply  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Department,  and  a stock  to  start  with 
was  being  collected  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 
It  is  now  time  for  Galle  and  Anuradhapura  to  begin 
to  adopt  some  system  for  the  firewood  supply.  At 
Badulla  and  Nuwara  Eliya  a good  stack  of  firewood 
is  being  kept  in  the  dep6t,  the  sales  to  private 
purchasers  at  the  latter  place  amounting  to  1,169  cubic 
yards,  worth  R2,155'75.  Kandy  is  utterly  unprovided 
for,  and  it  may  become  necessary  to  start  plantations 
for  the  fuel  supply  of  the  town. 

The  largest  sales  of  standing  timber  were  in  the 
planting  districts,  Sabaragamuwa  selling  timber  to 
the  value  of  R13,676'51,  while  the  Central  Province 
and  Uva  show  sales  amounting  to  R8,552’56  and  to 
R8,806’76  respectively.  The  Assistant  Conservator, 
Central  Province,  however,  reports  that  there  have 
been  few  extensions  of  factories,  and  that  demand 
has  consequently  been  somewhat  low.  Exclusive  of 
the  Western  Province,  for  which  no  returns  can  be 
obtained  the  sales  of  timber  on  payment  of  royalty 
amounted  to — 

Total  number  of  trees  . . . . 25,183 


Number  of  warichches 
Number  of  shingles 
Number  of  cubic  feet 
Value 


43,000 
5,200 
. 109,754 

R34, 86607 


The  Assistant  Conservator,  Northern  Province,  says 
that  the  number  of  permits  to  fell  on  payment  of 
royalty  has  increased  during  the  year,  and  repre- 
sents that  it  is  not  proper  policy,  as  w-ith  the  very 
imperfect  protection  the  forest  have  it  is  very  easy  for 
license  holders  to  commit  timber  thefts. 

Other  Produce. — Like  last  year  Uva  leads  the  list 
on  account  of  its  revenue  on  the  lease  of  gallnut 
[Terminulia  ckebula),  which  this  year  fetched  even 
higher  prices  than  usual.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  Eastern  Province  should  not  make  almost  as  good 
a revenue  over  the  same  product. 

In  the  Northern  Province  R480-50  were  obtained 
from  licenses  to  lop  green  leaves  for  manure.  The 
Assistant  Conservator  observes  that,  notwithstanding 
his  complaints,  care  has  not  been  taken  to  restrict 
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the  species  to  be  lopped.  The  operation  is  a very 
exhausting  one  to  the  forest,  and  gives  only  small 
returns,  and  should  he  restricted.  In  the  S uthern 
Province  the  kitul  rent  has  only  obtained  B,2C3'02, 
The  headmen  in  the  villages  usually  bid  for  the 
lease  of  all  the  kitul  trees  in  a forest,  and  make  a 
profit  by  re-renting  single  trees  to  separate  people. 
When  they  bid  of  course  the  other  people  in  the 
village  do  not  like  to  outbid  them  and  the  revenue 
is  as  yet  small.  The  total  value  of  minor  produce 
taken  from  the  forests  by  purchasers  amounts 
to  R6, 980-55.  TT  , _ . 

Exports  of  Forest  Produce. — The  Hon.  the  Prin- 
cipal Collector  of  Customs  has  kindly  furnished  me 
with  a table  showing  the  exports  of  timber  and  other 
forest  produce  sent  from  Ceylon.  The  table  will  be 
found  in  appendix  D.  The  exports  of  ebony  and 
halmilla  have  considerably  diminished  during  the 
year,  but  those  of  sstin  have  risen  from  306  to 
1,409  cwt.  The  export  of  ironwood,  which  I expect 
must  be  palu,  have  nearly  doubled.  The  export  of 
palmirah  laths  and  rafters  fell  off  by  about  half 
during  the  year.  This  may  be  due  to  the  attention 
of  the  Jaffna  people  being  diverted  to  the  collection 
of  palmirah  fibre  for  Messrs.  Vavasseur  & Co. 
Amongst  the  officers  mentioned  with  special  ap- 
probation by  Mr.  Broun  is  the  Assistant  Conser- 
vator cf  Sibr.ragamuwa.  Mr.  Lewis.  While  dilatori- 
ness was  complained  of  in  regard  to  many,  Mr* 
Lewis 

was  the  first  to  send  in  his  annual  report,  which 
reached  me  on  7th  March.  He  sent  a very  full 
report,  accompanied  by  a map  showing  very  clearly 
the  distribution  of  different  classes  of  forests,  the 
mountain  ranges,  and  the  catchment  areas  of  the 
Kalu  and  Walawe  gangas.  The  Assistant  Conservator, 
Sabaragamuwa,  has  also  annexed  a map  to  his  re- 

Eort  showing  the  areas  which,  in  his  opinion,  should 
e reserved. 

As  regards  probationers  at  Dehra  Dun  forest 
school,  we  learn  that 

Mr.  W.  Ferguson  obtained  the  Banger’s  certificate 
at  Dehra  Dun,  while  Mr.  J.  St.  L.  Hansard  failed 
to  obtain  the  necessary  certificate.  The  illness 
which  he  contracted  after  being  mauled  by  a man- 
eating  tiger  interfered  with  his  studies,  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  was  given  one  year  extra  at  the  school, 
and  he  was  unable  to  get  pass  marks.  Mr.  A.  M. 
Walker  was  the  only  student  left  at  Dehra  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  He  passed  the  final  examinations 
after  completion  of  the  year. 

Thb  concluding  paragraphs  of  this  interesting 
report  are  as  follows : — 

Agri-Horticulturai,  Show  in  Colombo.— All  As- 
sistant Conservators,  except  the  Assistant  Conservator 
North-Central  Province,  sent  specimens  of  timber  and 
forest  produce  to  this  Show.  The  collection  was  really 
a very  good  one,  that  from  the  North-Western  Province 
calling  for  special  remark  on  account  of  the  handsome 
timber  specimens  exhibited,  while  the  Eastern  Pro- 
vince sent  in  a capital  collection  of  minor  forest 
produce.  Uva  also  sent  a very  good  collection,  but  it 
was  broken  up,  and  the  fibres,  dyes,  &c,,  were 
exhibited  in  another  section. 

The  following  silver  medals  were  awarded : — ■ 

For  the  best  collection  of  cabinet  woods — Assistant 
Conservator,  North-Western  Province. 

For  the  best  collection  of  forest  produce — Assistant 
Conservator,  Eastern  Province. 

For  the  best  collection  of  timber — Assisiant  Con- 
servator, Central  Province,  Assistant  Conservator, 
Sabaragamuwa. 

For  the  best  collection  of  jungle  fruit— Assistant 
Conservator,  Uva. 

For  the  best  collection  of  jungle  roots,  &c. — As- 
sistant Conservator,  Western  Province. 

Game  Laws. — A law  for  the  protection  of  elephants 
and  buffaloes  has  at  last  been  passed,  and  a law  for 
raising  an  export  duty  on  hides  and  horns.  It  is  hoped 
that  these  measures  will  have  some  effect  in  stopping 
indiscriminate  slaughter.  There  has  been  a great  deal 
of  grumbling  on  aocount  of  the  license  for  shooting 
elephants  being  raised  to  BlOO.  I cannot  see  much 
cause  for  this  grumbling.  To  a person  who  has  never 


shot  an  elephant  and  who  is  desirous  of  killing  one  an 
elephant  should  be  well  worth  R100,  and  one  animal  of 
this  kind  should  satisfy  most  men.  Those  who  are  not 
satisfied  should,  if  they  are  not  willing  to  pay  the  money, 
confine  themselves  to  proscribed  rogues  which  the 
Government  Agents  will  gladly  allow  them  to  kill  with- 
out paying  for  licences.  The  export  duty  on  hides  and 
horns  will  no  doubt  have  some  effect  in  eheoking  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  game,  but  it  will  not  put  a stop  to  the 
battues  organised  by  gypsies  and  by  estate  coolies,  who 
go  to  the  low-country  for  the  sake  of  the  meat  of  deer 
and  pig,  which  they  dry  and  take  up  for  sale  to  the 
estates. 

The  Assistant  Conservator  of  Uva  reports  a case  of 
this  sort  and  suggests  that  Forest  Officers  be  empowered 
by  Government  to  arrest  any  person  killing  game  or 
shooting  out  of  his  division  without  a license. 

Elephant  Establishment  in  the  Eastern  Pro- 
vince.— An  elephant  was  captured,  but  received  a fall 
when  it  was  caught,  from  the  effects  of  which  it  ulti- 
mately died.  Another  was  found  in  the  jungle,  but 
having  lost  its  mother  and  being  still  very  young  it 
died  before  it  could  be  taken  out  of  the  jungle.  An- 
other, a cow-elephant,  was  caught  and  is  doing  well. 
She  was  found  stuck  in  the  mud  at  Lahugalla 
tank  and  was  rescued  and  brought  in.  The  elephant 
caught  in  1890  is  doing  well  and  growing  fast.  He 
is  now  very  fairly  trained  for  depot  work. 

Collection  of  Palmirah  Fibre.— Dr.  Trimen,  in 
his  annual  report,  has  already  referred  to  the  trade  in 
palmirah  fibre  which  has  sprung  up  in  the  Jaffna 
peninsula.  What  is  sought  for  is  the  base  of  the 
petiole  of  the  leaf,  and  only  the  ends  of  old  leaves 
which  have  already  dropped  off  should  be  pulled 
from  the  trees.  But  the  people  in  their  greed  for 
money  pull  off  stalks  which  have  not  died  off  com- 
pletely, and  thus  the  naked  stems  of  the  palms  are 
exposed  prematurely,  and  many  trees  die  off.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  in  Crown  lands  at  least  a check  is 
given  to  this  new  trade,  and  that  only  trees  which 
would  any  how  be  felled  for  their  timber  will  be 
stripped  of  their  leaves. 

We  now  quote  the  seotion  on  natural  and 
artificial  reproduction  : — 

natural  reproduction. 

Most  of  the  Assistant  Conservators’  reports  speak 
more  about  the  sending  than  about  the  reproduction. 
On  the  whole  the  year  seems  to  have  been  fairly  good, 
althoogh  the  Assistant  Conservator,  Central  Province, 
complains  that  the  excess  of  wet  in  the  wet  part  of 
his  Province  killed  the  seed,  while  the  Assistant  Con- 
servator, Northern  Province,  blames  the  dry  weather 
in  his  Province  for  causing  much  of  the  seed  to  be 
sterile.  The  Assistant  Conservator,  Sabaragsmuwa, 
who  has  evidently  studied  the  natural  reproduction 
of  his  forests  with  great  care,  and  who  gives  in  his 
report  the  result  of  his  remarks,  reports  that  the 
abnormal  rainfall  has  caused  a large  increase  of  seed- 
lings in  his  forests. 

The  reports  on  all  species  are  shown  in  table 
in  appendix  A,  and  I shall  here  only  make  special 
mention  of  the  more  important  species. 

Na  ( Mesua  ferrea)  : in  the  Kadawatu  and  Atakalan 
korales  of  the  Batnapura  District  the  seed  crop  of 
the  year  was  not  quite  so  large  as  in  previous  years, 
but  a good  supply  of  plant  was  produced. 

Red  Dun  ( Doona  zeylanica)  flowered  abundantly  and 
germinated  very  freely  in  the  Morahella  forests  in 
the  Ratuapura  District.  I noticed  that  the  white  dun 
( Doona  trapezijolia)  also  seeded  freely,  but  the  seeding 
of  not  only  the  duns  but  of  other  Dipterocarps,  such 
as  Shoreas  and  Eopeas,  appears  to  be  very  uncertain, 
or  only  recurred  at  intervals  of  several  years.  I have 
thus  for  the  last  two  years  been  unable  to  get  the 
seed  of  several  species  which  are  yet  unidentified. 

Halmilla  [Berry a amnionilla).  In  the  Matale  Dis- 
trict of  the  Central  Province  this  tree  is  springing 
np  in  favourable  localities  wherever  light  is  ad- 
admitte  I by  the  felling  of  other  trees.  In  the 
Eastern  Province  seedlings  are  also  abundant  and 
fill  up  gaps  in  the  forests,  and  in  the  Manu- 
wangama  forest  of  the  Chilaw  District,  North- 
Western  Province,  and  in  the  Kolonna  korale  of  the 
Province  of  Sabaragamuwa’there  is  a plentiful  crop.  In 
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the  N<  rtb-Central  Province  it  seeded  freely  towards 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Satinwood  ( Chloroxylon  Sicietenia).  During  my  in- 
spection of  the  Eastern  Province  in  May  last  the  forests 
were  white  with  the  blossom  of  satinwood,  the  trees  of 
which  could  thus  be  recognised  miles  awey.  A plentiful 
supply  of  seed  and  a very  fair  crop  of  seedlings  fol- 
lowed. The  seed  appears  to  have  been  plentiful  and 
reproduction  fair  in  the  dry  forests  of  the  Central, 
Norlhfrn,  North-Western  aDd  North-Central  Pro- 
vinces, and  in  the  KoloDna  and  Atakalan  korales  of 
Sabaragamuwa. 

Nedun  (Pericopsis  Mooniana).  Seed  crop  large  along 
the  banks  of  the  Hangomuwa  and  Kuruwiti  gangas  in 
Sabaragamuwa. 

Kumbuk  (Terminalia  glabra).  This  magnificent  tree 
wbioh  grows  in  abundance  along  the  banks  of  most 
streams  and  tanks  in  the  dry  zone,  generally  seeded 
in  profusion.  A large  proportion  of  the  seed  is  oarried 
out  to  the  sea  during  floods:  portion  is  stranded  on  the 
banks  and  germinates,  and  it  depends  on  the  moisture 
which  the  young  plant  gets  during  its  first  year  whether 
it  lives. 

Palu  or  Palai  ( Mimusops  hexandra).  This  tree  seeded 
profusely  in  the  North'  rn,  Eastern,  and  North-Western 
Provinces,  and  fairly  well  in  the  Central  aud  North- 
Central  Provinces.  There  is  a general  oomplaint  as  to 
the  way  palu  trees  are  mutilated  for  the  sake  of  their 
fruit.  It  is  a pity  that  the  custom  oannotbe  restricted 
to  the  scrub  palu  which  grows  in  the  low  forests  near 
the  sea,  as  not  ODly  are  the  trees  themselves  ruined, 
but  the  chances  of  natural  reproduction  are  very 
much  impaired.  A glance  at  the  table  furnished  by 
the  Assistant  Conservator,  Northern  Province,  and 
given  in  paragraph  24  above,  shows  that  of  all  valu- 
able species  palu  is  the  one  which  shows  the 
smallest  number  of  seedlings. 

Ebony  ( Diospyros  ebenum).  Reports  from  the  North- 
ern, North-Western,  and  Sabaragamuwa  Provinces 
show  a fairly  good  crop  of  seed,  but  only  little  is 
said  about  a natural  reproduction.  This  species  re- 
quire a careful  study. 

Milla  ( Vitex  altissima).  There  was  a moderate  fall 
of  seed  in  Matale,  North-Central  Province,  and  the 
Assistant  Conservator,  North-Western  Province,  re- 
ports that  a large  number  of  seedlings  have  sprung 
up  in  the  Kalugalla  forest,  where  the  palu  fellings 
have  been  made. 

Wewerana  (Ranai  or  Yawarana),  Persea  semicarpi- 
folia.  Good  falls  of  seed  are  reported  from  the  Central 
and  Eastern  Provinces,  and  fair  crops  from  the  North- 
ern and  North-Central  Provinces. 

Observations  made  in  the  forest  tend  to  show 
that  for  na,  kina,  dun,  hora,  mendora,  tumpalai,  hal- 
milla,  and  domba,  moderate  fellings  are  sufficient  to 
eneourge  natural  production,  while  satin,  palu,  ebony, 
milla,  andwewarana  require  fairly  heavy  preparatory 
fellings,  either  by  the  removal  or  girdling  of  trees  of  in- 
ferior species  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  seed  bearers. 

Artificial  Reproduction.— During  the  year  475'5 
acres  were  added.  Form  No.  5.  in  the  appendix  will 
show  that  the  increase  is  due  chiefly  to  the  starting  of 
railway  fuel  plantations  at  Galboda. 

Western  Province.— No  change, 

Central  Province. — Plots  Nos.  14  to  22,  amounting 
to  15  acres,  were  planted  with  Eucalyptus  robusta, 
citriodora,  amygdalina,  &n&  diversicolor,  and  with  Acacia 
melanoxylon  and  decurrens.  These  plantations  of  the 
year  are  very  successful.  The  plots  planted  in  1890, 
were  supplied  with  the  same  species  as  mentioned 
above,  and  are  now  doing  well,  and  those  planted 
during  1889,  and  which  had  to  be  largely  supplied  during 
1890,  are  now  showing  up,  some  of  the  trees  being  14  to 
15  ft.  in  height  and  15  in.  in  girth,  at  breast  height. 
The  number  of  standards  left  standing  on  the  strips 
varies  a great  deal,  and  is  much  greater  in  the  earlier 
coupes.  It  will  now  be  interesting  to  see  how  Aus- 
tralian trees  behave  with  different  degrees  of  shelter.  At 
Nuwara  Eliya  the  plants  now  show  above  the  young 
trees  of  spontaneous  growth  which  had  been  left 
when  the  clearing  was  made ; a number  of  young 
trees  of  worthless  species  and  with  low  spreading 
crowns  had  however  been  left  standing,  and  were 
impeding  the  growth  of  many  young  Eucalypti.  It 


became  necessary  therefore  to  remove  these,  which 
was  done  but  after  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  nursery  and  small  plantation  near  Gall- 
wey’s  land  were  extended  by  about  4 acres.  The 
nursery  has  been  used  for  rearing  plants  for  all  the 
plantations  in  the  Central  Province.  The  system 
appears  costly,  and  I do  not  much  approve  of  if,  but 
it  had  the  advantage  of  constant  supervision  on  the 
part  of  the  Forester.  It  appears  also  that  some  of  the 
6pecies  spring  up  more  readily  at  Nuwara  Eliya  than 
in  local  nurseries.  At  Galboda  four  fields  of  patana 
land,  known  as  Blackwater,  Dekinda,  Mapakanda,  and 
Penhros,  were  taken  in  hand.  It  was  intended  te 
plant  600  acres,  but,  as  is  usual  in  the  first  year,  ther 
were  a great  many  difficulties  to  overoome,  the  chief 
of  which  were  an  uncertain  and  irregular  snpply  of 
labcur,  an  unusually  wet  and  destructive  rainy  season 
and  the  want  of  surveys  showing  the  actual  boundaries 
of  our  laud.  As  a result  only  320  aort-s  were 
planted.  Of  the  four  fields  the  Blackwater  field, 
situated  close  to  Blackwater  estate,  has  been  the 
least  successful.  The  laud  is  exposed  to  the  full 
force  of  both  monsoons,  and  tho  soil  i<  gravefiy 
and  poor.  In  the  most  exposed  places  only  Acacia 
melanoxylon  seems  to  be  able  to  stand  the  strong  wind, 
and  Casuarina  also  does  fairly  well.  Eucalyptus 
robusta  does  well  in  sheltered  places,  but  I noticed 
that  some  had  been  attacked  by  white-ants,  musk 
rats,  and  by  pigs.  Grevillea  looked  sickly  on  Black- 
water, as  it  could  not  stand  the  wind  properly ; it 
was  moreover  much  attacked  by  a locust  which  nipped 
the  head  of  many  tender  seedlings. 

In  the  other  fields  the  results  are  far  more  promis- 
ing, although  the  violent  rain  which  came  on  steadily 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  year  washed  a lot  of 
the  top  soil  off  and  caused  immense  quantities  of 
weed  to  spring  up.  Eucalyptus  marginata.  amygdaliua, 
and  citriodora  are  doing  fairly  well,  and  hal  and  bora 
are  doing  well  near  the  streams  at  the  bottom  of  the 
slopes.  Jak  also  did  well  at  the  lower  elevations,  but 
was  rooted  up  by  pigs.  Grecillea  has  been  slow.  It 
seemed  to  get  too  much  wet.  The  plants  which  did 
best  had  their  roots  dipped  in  liquid  manure  just 
before  they  were  put  in.  The  plantations  were  at  first 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  an  overseer,  then  on 
his  return  from  the  Dehra  Dun  Forest  School.  The 
latter  officer,  however,  soon  after  exchanged  duties 
with  Mr.  Hansard,  about  whose  work  the  Assistant 
Conservator  reports  very  favourably. 

Northern  Province. — Nothing  has  as  yet  been  done 
towards  starting  palmirah  plantations.  In  ex- 
isting palmirah  lorests  it  will,  however,  I think  be 
sufficient  lo  olo=e  them  to  grazing  to  ensure  abundant 
natural  reproduction. 

Eastern  Province. — A clearing  was  town  at  stake 
with  teak  seed,  behiud  the  Tumplancholai  resthouse, 
but  it  failed.  The  Acting  Assistant  Conservator  advices 
to  fallow  the  plan  which  has  been  successful  at  Put- 
talam,  of  making  Dnrseries  dose  to  the  plantations. 

The  growth  in  the  teak  chenas  has  progressed 
favourably,  and  a table  showing  measurements  corres- 
ponding to  those  shown  in  appendix  A of  last  year’s 
report  are  now  shown  in  appendix  B. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  mean  annual  incre- 
ment has  considerably  improved  in  all  the  Paulu- 
kanawa  plantations,  while  it  has  fallen  off  in  all  but 
the  youngest  plantations  of  Divilane. 

Mr.  Tatham  reports  that  in  some  of  the  chenas  he 
saw  natural  seedlings  from  five-year  old  trees. 

A plantation  started  at  Divilane  in  1890-91,  con- 
sisting of  satin,  halmilla,  and  teak,  is  doing  well. 

North-Western  Province. — The  plantations  in  the 
North-Western  Province  give  great  satisfaction,  and 
are  quite  a success.  The  Puttalam  teak  plantation, 
which  was  started  in  1879,  consists  now  of  99  acres 
fully  planted  with  teak,  56  acres  having  been  added 
during  the  year.  Of  these  56  acres,  8 were  planted 
on  the  old  system,  the  plants  being  put  in  5 ft.  by 
5 fr. , and  were  a sucoese.  The  remainder  were 
planted  on  a new  system  which  was  advocated  by  Sir 
D.  Brandis  when  Inspeotor-General  of  Forests  in 
India.  It  consists  in  parallel  strips  J chain  long  being 
cut  through  the  jungle,  leaving  belts  of  standing 
juDgle  1 chain  broad  standing  in  between  ; each  strip 
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is  half  a mile  long  ana  runs  ia  a directio  n to  escape  as 
much  as  possible  the  effect  of  the  strong  wind  and  to 
afford  shelter  against  the  sun.  This  system  promises 
to  be  a success,  as  it  will  afford  shelter  to  the  young 
plants  and  later  on  a mixture  of  species,  which  is 
favourable  to  teak. 

The  whole  block  No.  5 planted  in  1890  had  to  be 
re-supplied  in  consequence  of  a large  Humber  of  plants 
having  died  owing  to  a severe  drought  which  came  on 
just  after  they  were  put  out,  and  owing  to  weeds  sup- 
pressing mo»t  of  the  survivors.  It  took  17,000  plants 
to  replace  vacancies  in  this  one  block,  which  is  now 
doing  well.  A number  of  self  sown  satinwood  seedlings 
have  sprung  up,  and  will  mix  well  with  teak.  The 
nurseries  were  a great  success,  and  Mr.  Armitage 
deserves  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  he  kept  them 
up.  Teak  seed  was  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Conservator  of  Forests,  Quilon.  The  seed  was  spread 
in  trenches  2 in.  deep  and  watered  constantly.  After 
seven  days  it  commenced  to  germinate,  and  the  num- 
berof  sterile  seeds  proved  to  be  very  small.  Palu  seed 
also  came  up  very  readily,  being  watered  twice  a day. 

The  older  plantations  are  also  doing  well 
notwithstanding  the  somewhat  rough  treatment 
which  sime  of  the  blooks  have  received.  The  gaps  in 
the  oldest  plantations  have  in  many  plaoes  been  filled 
with  a spontaneous  growth  of  6atin,  which  mixes  well 
with  teak.  The  Assistant  Conservator  submits  with 
his  report  the  measurements  of  two  lots  of  twenty  trees 
each  taken  in  the  plantations  of  1879  and  1881,  and 
of  ten  satin  poles  measured  in  the  plantation  of  1890. 
The  teak  poles  in  the  block  of  1879  were  measured 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  year  : on  an  average 
25'35  in.  io  girth  at  4 ft.  from  the  ground,  the  aver- 
age girth  increment  for  the  last  year  being  l-7  io.  and 
the  mean  annual  increment  2'11  in.  The  1881  lot 
measured  on  an  average  19'51  in.,  showing  an  incre- 
ment during  the  year  of  1'49  in.  and  a mean  annual 
increment  of  1’95  iu.  These  girth  measurements  are 
on  the  whole  as  good  as  those  taken  in  the  Eastern 
Province,  although  the  trees  in  the  latter  Province  are 
as  a rule  picked  trees  taken  here  and  there,  and  fre- 
quently standing  insolated.  The  ten  satinwcol  trees 
wh'ch  grew  up  spontaneously  in  the  p'antation  of 
1880  have  attained  an  average  girth  of  18  6 in.  Their 
mean  increment  during  the  last  year  has  been  1 in. 
and  the  mean  annual  increment  1 69  in. 

During  my  inspection  tour  through  the  North- 
Western  Province  the  Assistant  Conservator,  the  For- 
ester, and  I marked  a thinnmg  in  the  p'antations  older 
than  that  of  1886.  632  poles  ware  removed  and  portion 

sold  forR370.  \ large  quantity  of  firewood  which  was 
sold  from  off  the  last  plantation  should  have  been  cre- 
dited to  the  plantation,  but  this  has  not  been  done. 

The  Kumbalpola  plantation  of  ten  acreB,  started 
near  Kurunegala  in  1890  as  stated  in  the  last 
report,  suffered  at  first  a good  deal  from  drought, 
rats,  and  oattle,  and  a large  number  of  vacancies  had 
to  be  filled  in  during  the  north-east  monsoon  of  1890. 
The  growth  of  the  plantation  is  in  consequence  somewhat 
irregular,  but  is  now  doing  very  well,  the  tea  saplings 
being  now  from  8 to  20  ft.  in  height  and  from  3 to 
7 in.  in  girth.  Jak,  which  has  been  mo’t  ill-treated 
by  cattle,  is  now  6 to  15  feet  in  height,  and 
halmilla  has  a very  unitorm  height  of  4J  feet. 

The  Snndapola  plantation,  also  near  Kurunegala, 
is  also  a very  great  success,  and  consists  of  jak,  teak, 
na,  satin,  mahogany  (S.  macrophylla),  and  hora.  The 
plantation  was  at  first  made  under  partial  shelter, 
the  creepers  and  undergrowth  being  cleared  and  use- 
less trees  girdled.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  seed- 
lings required  a little  more  lighf,  and  subsequently 
the  Assistant  Conservator  adopted  a system  simliar 
to  the  one  adopted  at  PuttaDm,  by  clearing  strips  16 
ft.  wide  and  leaving  alternate  bel's  of  forest  40  ft. 
broad.  Twenty-eight  strips  were  thus  cleared,  covering 
about  fifteen  acres.  The  growth  of  all  species  of  plants 
on  this  plantation  is  excellent,  and  Mr.  Fyn-s  can  be 
congratulated  on  the  success  of  all  the  plantations  iu  the 
North-Western  Province. 

Province  op  Uva. — Judge’s  Hill  plantation  of 
twenty-four  acres.  The  portions  which  have  been 
kept  clear  of  weeds  are  doing  very  well,  but  the  un- 


weeded portions  are  somewhat  stunted.  The  sapu 
plants  put  in  1888  have  formed  complete  leaf  canopy, 
and  no  grass  can  grow  underneath  them.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  weeding  will  not  much  longer  be 
necessary  in  the  plantations  of  1888  and  1889. 

Elladuwa  Plantation  of  thirteen  acres  close  to 
Badulla.  The  plants  are  coming  on  well,  and  there 
are  few  vacancies.  A road,  6£  chains  long,  was  cut 
right  through  the  clearing. 

Haputale  Plantation.  The  Eucalyptus  robusta  and 
Acacia  melanoxylon  put  in  1889  are  doing  very  well. 
There  is  hardly  a vacancy.  One  and  a half  acre  has 
been  added  during  the  year. 

Bandarawela  Plantation.  There  is  not  much  of  a 
success.  A good  deal  of  the  Pinus  longifolia  has  come 
up,  but  made  little  progress.  Some  Eucalyptus  robusta 
which  was  put  in  have  also  a stunted  appearance. 
The  Assistant  Conservator  attributes  this  to  the 
whole  land  not  having  been  cleared  of  weeds. 

Appendix  C shows  the  measurement  taken  in  the 
Uva  plantations  by  the  Assistant  Conservator. 

Province  of  Sabaragamuwa. — Para  Rubber  plan- 
tations. During  • 1891  a fresh  plantation  of  this 
species  was  made  at  YetipoDa,  iu  the  Medapattu 
of  the  Kuruwiti  korale,  of  some  16  acres  in  extent, 
beside  adding  another  acre  to  the  older  plantation  at 
Edangoda.  The  old  plants  at  Edangoda  are  now  from 
15  to  18  ft.  high,  and  look  as  healthy  as  possible. 
No  branches  were  formed  up  to  the  end  of  1891  by 
any  of  the  Edangoda  trees.  The  Yatipona  plantation 
Deing  well  aboveflood-level  is  the  most  even  in  growth, 
while  the  plants  show  an  equal  robustness,  though 
the  soil  of  E langoda  is  superior  to  that  of  Yatipona. 

The  teak  plantation  at  Gabellaisa  failure.  Defective 
seeds  in  the  first  instance  and  poor  soil  appear  to  have 
been  the  causes  of  failure. 

In  order  to  make  up  as  much  for  the  loss  of  the 
teak  the  Assistant  Conservator  planted  500  jak  plants, 
besides  hal  and  hora,  that  appear  to  succeed  moderately 
well.  The  hal  seeds  planted  along  the  sides  of  a 
small  stream  in  the  GUbella  plantation  have  proved 
a success,  and  on  this  experiment  Mr.  Lewis  planted 
more  at  Edangoda  at  the  flood  line,  with  equally 
favourably  results,  still  following  up  the  experiments 
at  Yatipona,  where  there  is  a piece  of  swampy  or 
damp  ground,  making  1,000  plants  in  all- 

Of  meudora  he  planted  700  seeds  within  the  flooded 
area  of  the  rubber  plantation  at  Edangoda,  the  greater 
number  of  which  have  succeeded.  A few  nedun 
seedlings  have  been  tried  at  Edangoda  with  Buocess. 

On  the  whole,  1 think  that  the  Department  has 
made  very  marked  progress  iu  its  plantations  during 
the  year  under  report,  and  the  work  has  been  well 
carried  out  by  the  Assistant  Conservators. 

Improvement  F’ellings  and  Creeper  Cuttings. — 
Small  improvement  fellings  of  various  kinds  have 
been  made  iu  some  of  the  Provinces.  In  the  Central 
Province  three  small  areas  were  taken  up,  in  which 
the  inferior  species  were  removed  and  the  better  Mas- 
ses left  standing.  It  depends  on  the  manner  in  whioh 
this  was  done  whether  the  operation  can  be  ca.led  an 
“ improvement  ” felling.  Similar  operations  which  I 
have  inspected  in  the  North-Central  Province  near 
Anuradhapara  and  Alut-ova  can  hardly  deserve  that 
name,  young  saplings  of  valuable  species  having  been 
1 t to  stand  unsupported,  exposed  on  all  Bides  to 
sin  and  wind.  I propose  during  my  next  inspection 
tours  to  make  a few  improvement  fellings  and  olear- 
ings  together  with  Assistant  Conservators,  and  to  see 
this  useful  work  started  in  earnest.  I have 
shown  the  assistant  Coonservator,  Northern  Pro- 
vince, how  to  make  clearings  in  halmilla  forest,  but 
nothing  seemB  as  yet  to  have  been  done. 

Creeper  and  climber  cutting  was  carried  out 
in  the  Kalugalla  forest  by  the  Assistant  Con- 
servator, North-Western  Proviuoe,  and  in  the 
Gabella  forest  by  the  Assistant  Conservator, 
S ibarngamuwa.  The  operation  has  had  a very  beneficial 
effect  on  the  standing  trees,  poles,  and  saplings,  and 
in  Sabaragamuwa  has  caused  the  springing  up  of  a 
large  number  of  seedlings. 

Experiments  in  Exotics. — The  plantations  in  the 
Central  Province,  in  which  exotics  have  chiefly 
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been  planted,  can  in  some  respects  be  said  to 
have  passed  the  experimental  stage.  In  the  Gal- 
hoda  plantations,  however,  some  species  were  tried 
about  which  little  was  known  at  that  elevation.  Such 
were  Pithecolobium  dulce  at  Blackwater,  which  did  not 
succeed  at  all,  while  Pithecolobium  saman  and  Ptero- 
carjms  indicus  at  Dekinda  have  made  somewhat  slow 
progress. 

The  conifers,  the  seed  of  which  was  obtained  from 
India,  have  not  done  well  Pinus  excelsa  dying  out 
while  Pinuslongifvlia  is  making  only  slow  progress.  This 
tree  is  however  somewhat  slow  at  starting,  and  may 
make  better  progress  in  a year  or  two.  The  deodar 
plants  are  looking  very  sickly,  and  I fear  that  the 
Nuwara  Eliya  elimate  does  not  suit  them. 


POULTRY  KEEPING. 

Overcrowding  the  Hens. — The  greatest  of  all 
temptations  to  resist,  is  that  of  overcrowding.  The 
majority  of  poultrymen,  in  order  to  save  expense  of 
buildings  and  yards,  usually  put  too  many  hens  to- 
gether in  one  flock.  It  is  false  economy,  for  what 
is  gained  in  space  is  lost  in  product. ' The  smaller  the 
number  of  hens  together  the  larger  the  number  of 
eggs  obtained,  proportionately,  although  we  do  not 
advise  having  the  flocks  smaller  than  ten  hens  and 
a cock.  The  size  of  the  flock  should  depend  upon 
what  may  be  the  object  of  the  breeder.  If  eggs  only 
are  desired,  as  many  as  thirty  hens  may  be  kept  to- 
gether in  a building  10  x 20,  and  they  will  lay  well 
if  rightly  managed,  while  no  cocks  at  all  will  be  ne- 
cessary. The  eggs  from  hens  not  in  company  with 
cocks,  will  keep  twice  as  long  as  will  those  that  are 
fertile.  If  the  eggs  are  intended  for  hatching  pur- 
poses, ten  or  twelve  hens  and  a cock  may  be  kept  in 
a building  10  x 10  feet.  If  a larger  number  of  hens 
are  used,  they  will  require  more  than  one  cock,  and 
such  mode  will  occasion  strife  and  combats. 

There  is  another  difficulty  in  the  evil  of  overcrowd- 
ing, which  is  that,  in  all  flocks,  there  are  “boss” 
hens,  and  they  compel  the  more  timid  ones  to  keep  at 
a respectful  distance  to  the  rear,  the  consequence 
being  that  when  feed  is  given,  some  of  the  hens  will 
secure  more  than  their  share,  while  others  will  not 
have  enough.  Disease  often  results  from  overcrowd- 
ing also,  and  in  summer  the  animal  heat  renders 
the  poultry-house  uncomfortable,  while  lice  will  cer- 
tainly appear,  unless  the  sanitary  regulations,  in 
regard  to  cleanliness,  are  strictly  observed. 

Invigorators  and  Egg  Foods. — Tbe  majority  of 
egg  foods  are  composed  of  those  elements  that  enter 
into  the  composition  of  an  egg,  and  their  success 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  they  supply  material 
which  is  often  overlooked  by  those  who  keep  poultry. 
For  instance,  ground  bone,  ground  meat,  salt  and 
charcoal,  are  ingredients — the  first,  to  supply  the  phos- 
phates ; the  second,  the  albumen ; the  third,  that 
which  is  often  not  supplied,  and  the  fourth  as  a 
corrective.  Hence,  two  pounds  of  ground  bones,  two 
pounds  of  ground  meat,  half  a pound  of  salt,  a pound 
of  charcoal,  a pound  of  fenugreek  (used  as  a tonic, 
and  assistant  to  digestion)  with  an  ounce  each  of 
sulphur,  bread  soda  and  ginger,  makes  a very  good 
egg-food,  which  may  be  given  to  six  fowls  daily, 
using  a tablespoonful.  We  have  given  other . egg- 
foods,  but  mention  the  above  as  very  cheap. 

Whitewashing  Made  Easy. — In  whitewashing  the 
poultry-house  use  a forcepump.  There  are  forcing 
contrivances  by  which  the  contents  of  a bucket  can  be 
forced  from  a nozzle.  Make  thin  whitewash,  and 
then  force  it  against  the  walls,  roof,  on  the  floor, 
and  oyer  every  part  of  the  poultry-house.  By  so 
doing  the  work  can  be  performed  in  a few  minutes, 
while  by  the  old  method  of  using  a whitewash  brush 
it  sometimes  takes  a whole  day.  Anything  can  be 
pumped  over  the  house.  A solution  of  copperas,  car- 
bolic acid,  or  soapsuds,  can  be  used  as  well  as  white- 
wash. A great  saving  of  labor  will  be  effected  while 
the  work  can  be  done  much  better  than  in  any  other 
manner. 

When  ohicks  droop,  and  appear  sick  without  cause 
especially  in  summer,  look  for  lice — not  the  little  red 
mites,  but  the  large  grey  body  lice  on  the  heads  and 
pecks  .—Poultry  Keeper . 


USEFUL  NOTES. 

It  takes  many  years,  and  often  many  generations, 
to  develop  a fruit  or  vegetable  with  the  best  edible 
qualities  from  its  original  wild  state.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Gray  that  if  modern  civilization  had 
begun  in  America  our  Ground  Nut  (Apios  tuberosa) 
would  have  been  the  earliest  developed  esculent 
tuber,  and  would  probably  have  held  its  place  among 
the  first,  along  with  Potatoes  and  Sweet-Potatoes. 
— Garden  and  Forest. 

Cinnamon  in  Jamaica.— Mr.  Allan  Eric,  in  a 
recent  number  of  tbe  Drug  Reporter,  writes  : — 

Cinnamomum  zeylanicum,  or  cinnamon,  is  cultivated 
extensively  in  Jamaica,  where  it  waB  introduced  from 
Oejlon  about  1782.  There  is  al«o  a species  of  wild  oin- 
namon  which  grows  plentifully, in  Jamaica,  but  pos- 
sesses scarcely  any  commercial  value.  Tbe  first-named 
grows  to  a height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  and  has 
a trunk  about  eighteen  inches  in  thickness  Its  bark  is 
of  a grayish  brown  colour,  and  the  inside  of  tbe  bark 
is  yellowish  red.  The  leaves  are  oval,  from  tour  to  fix 
inches  long,  and  have  blunt  points.  The  flowers  are 
silky-gray  on  the  outside,  aDd  of  a pale  yellow  colour 
internally.  The  fruit  is  somewhat  like  an  aoorn  in 
shape,  and  is  brown  when  ripe.  In  gathering  cinnamon 
bark  the  branches  of  from  three  to  five  years’  growth 
are  cut  down,  the  epidermis  is  scraped  away,  the  bark  is 
then  ripped  np  longitudinally  with  a knife,  and  gradu- 
ally loosened  until  it  can  be  removed.  Tbe  shoes  are 
then  exposed  to  the  hot  tropical  sun,  when  they  curl  up 
into  “ quills,”  in  whioh  form  they  are  familiar  to  com- 
merce. The  smaller  of  these  quills  are  inserted  into 
the  larger,  after  whioh  the  bark  is  tied  np  into  bundles 
of  about  eighty-five  pounds  each,  in  which  form  it  is 
ready  for  export. 

A Great  Indian  Tea  “ Concern’  is  thus 
described  by  a correspondent  of  the  Indian 
Planters'  Gazette  : — 

The  South  Sylhet  Tea  Company  is  a Big  Thing. 
Figures  hardly  give  one  an  idea  of  it : you  want  to 
ride  round  the  property  to  get  an  idea  of  the  size 
of  it.  They  have  some  24,000  acres  of  land  lying 
round  a big  bh.il,  the  “ Hael  Haur”  they  call  this 
bhil  locally,  and  it  isn’t  a bad  name  for  it.  I was 
‘‘  shipwrecked”  (in  a country  boat)  and  nearly  drowned 
in  it  some  seven  years  ago, — so  it  nearly  introduced 
me  to  its  namesake  where  I’ve  been  in  the  paving 
line  so  long.  There  are  four  divisions,  comprising 
some  8,000  acres  under  tea ; including  another  con- 
cern sandwiched  iD  between  two  of  the  divisions,  in  the 
same  agency,  10,000  acres  of  tea  would  be  nearer  the 
mark.  All  these  gardens,  sixteen  of  them,  lie  be- 
tween the  foot  of  a sort  of  horseshoe  range  of  hills 
and  the  big  bhil ; the  gardens  all  touch  ; and  you  can 
ride  for  over  20  miles  through  tea  and  a good  deal 
further  if  you  count  in  a few  adjacent  gardens  not 
belonging  to  the  same  company,  without  a break  in 
the  continuity  of  the  stretch  of  bushes  yielding  the 
“ cup  which  cheers  but  not  inebriates.”  From  the 
Superintendent’s  bungalow  on  the  hill  at  Kalighat 
you  can  see  12  or  13  bungalows,  and  five  or  six  huge 
central  factories ; there  are  forty  Europeans  employed 
in  the  concern ; eighteen  miles  of  horse-tramway  laid 
down  and  regularly  worked  ; a sort  of  co-operative 
store  which  supplies  whisky  and  other  necessaries  of 
life  to  the  employes ; and  the  annual  outturn  of  tea 
shipped  on  that  bhil  is  something  I am  afraid  to  put 
into  figures.  But  as  the  average  outturn  of  full- 
bearing tea  there  is  from  8 to  10  maunds  an  acre,  it 
might  safely  be  put  at  between  four  and  five  million 
pounds  without  any  unpleasant  references  to  Ananias. 
Of  course  they  have  their  own  Doctor  and  their  own 
“ boss”  engineer,  the  latter  of  whom  I had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  again  recently  up  at  Darjeeling, 
recruiting— his  health,  not  coolies.  But  they  further 
indulge  in  a luxury  not  common  to  most  concerns, 
however  big ; they  have  their  own  padre.  The 
Doctor  and  the  Engineer  may  be  classed,  from  a 
tea  planter’s  point  of  view,  as  necessaries  of  life, 
but  the  padre,  from  the  same  point  of  view,  is 
distinctly  a luxury ; and  a well  appreciated  one  too, 
may  be  added  in  this  case. 
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THE  NEW  INDUSTRY  IN  PALMIRA 
STEM  FIBRES. 

DANGER  OF  THE  EXTIRPATION  OF  THE 
PALMS. 

Ever  sinoe  the  peninsula  of  Jaffna  waa  peopled, 
—and  the  population  of  the  Northern  end  of  the 
island  is  exceedingly  dense  (280,000  in  the  distriot) 

there  has  been  an  extensive  export  trade  in 

the  products  of  the  palmira  palm  (Borassus 
flabelliformit)  apart  from  the  use  of  those  products 
locally  by  the  people  themselves  The  nuts  yield 
nutritious  matter,  the  wax-like  juice  being  inspissated 
and  preserved  under  the  name  of  panato;  the  seedlings 
are  rioh  in  farinaceous  matter  ; jaggery,  a coarse 
kind  of  sugar,  is  made  from  the  saccharine  juice 
of  the  flower-spathe  ; and  there  can  be  no  better 
timber  for  the  rafters  and  reapers  of  houses  than 
sections  of  old  palmira  trees  There  are  palmira 
rafters  and  reepera  in  houses  built  by  the  Dutch  at 
Jaffna  two  centuries  ago,  which  are  still  undecayed. 
Next  in  importance  to  tobacco  in  produots  exported 
from  the  Northern  Province  beyond  sea,  (mainly 
to  Southern  India)  have  been  palmira  timber 
and  jaggery.  While  all  who  have  the  well-being 
of  the  people  of  the  Northern  Province  at  heart 
have  been  urging  the  extended  cultivation  of  this 
valuable  palm — which  flourishes  where  the  oooonut 
palm  will  not  grow,  with  fully  four  times  as  many 
trees  to  the  aore — we  have  noticed  with  ooncern 
a serious  lessening  of  the  exports  of  palmira 
produce.  As  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  de- 
mand in  the  Madras  Presidency  for  the  valuable 
timber  and  the  jaggery  for  mixing  with  mortar  or 
for  refining  purposes  has  abated,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a reckless  destruction  of  trees  to  se- 
cure immediate  returns  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
diminution  of  exports.  And  now  it  looks  as  if  the 
discovery  that  the  leaf-stems  yield  a valuable  fibre 
were  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the  remaining  portion  ofthe 
groves  of  straight-growing,  round-headed  stiff-leaved 
palmira  palms  which  impart  so  speoial  a character 
to  the  soenery  of  much  of  the  Jaffna  Peninsula, 
so  different  to  that  produced  by  the  long,  graceful 
drooping  foliage  of  the  oooonut.  One  curious  effeot 
of  the  new  fibre  industry  and  the  employment  of 
the  people  in  its  preparation  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Twynam,  that  votes  for  metalling  the  North-Central 
Road  for  a couple  of  years  baok  oould  not  be  spent, 
from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  labour.  We 
suBpect,  however,  that  the  repeated  cholera  scare 
frightened  away  labourers  who  would  have  otherwise 
worked  on  the  road.  If  the  information  Mr.  Twy- 
nam has  collected  is  oorreot,  it  would  seem  as  if 
in  this  case,  aB  in  that  of  so  many  other  agricul- 
tural produots  whioh  beoome  artioles  of  commerce, 
the  middlemen  take  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
profits,  the  owners  of  the  trees  whioh  are  so 
ruthlessly  deprived  of  the  leaves  on  which 
their  continued  vitality  depends  having  to  be 
oontented  with — we  mean  no  pun— the  leavings. 
How  seriously  the  industry  initiated  by  Messrs. 
VavaBeur  & Co.  of  Colombo  has  affected  the 
export  trade  in  palmira  products,  the  figures  for 
the  past  two  years  shew.  The  pieces  of  palmira 
timber  exported  in  1891  were  only  177,047  value  at 
R44, 146,  against  262,315  pieoes  and  1160,000  in  1890. 
In  jaggery  the  fall  was  nearly  one  half,  3,325 
owt.  valued  at  Rll,846  in  1891  against  6,426  owt. 
and  R22,457  in  1890.  Meantime  fibre  prepared 
from  the  leaf-stems  was  prepared  and  shipped  to 
Colombo,  for  export  thenoe  to  Europe,  equal 
to  450  tons  in  weight  and  R122.559  in  value.  Of 
the  sum  for  value  less  than  half,  it  is  believed 
has  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  poor  people  who 
extracted  the  fibre.  Mr.  Broun,  in  his  report  on 
the  Forest  Department,  noticed  the  injury  whioh 
the  large  deprivation  of  leaves  would  infliot  on  the 
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palmira  palms  ; and  Mr.  Twynam  mentions  1,000 
fatalities  from  this  cause  amongst  young  trees  in 
one  locality,  the  trees  bleeding  to  death  from  the 
wounds  inflicted  in  the  prooess  of  tearing  away  the 
leaves.  The  case  is  so  serious  as  to  demand  the 
attention  of  Government ; although  we  suppose  the 
policy  of  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
eggs  oan  only  be  met  with  “ moral  suasion.” 
No  amount  of  money  paid  to  and  distribu- 
ted amongst  the  people  at  present  oan  com- 
pensate for  the  impending  disappearance  of  one 
of  the  ohief  supplies  of  the  pood  op  the  people, 
apart  from  the  destruction  of  the  timber.  Mr. 
Twynam  has  but  performed  his  duty  in  re- 
questing the  attention  of  the  Government  to 
the  danger  of  extirpation  whioh  threatens  the  palm 
whioh  for  ages  has  been  so  important  a food  and 
timber  yielder  to  the  people  of  Jaffna,  and  well  may 
he  say,  “It  would  be  a bad  day  for  the  Northern 
Province  when  the  palmira  palm  is  killed  out,  as 
its  Afrioan  (I  believe)  palm  from  which  fibre  was  ex- 
tracted has  apparently  been  cleared  out  by  the  pro- 
cess.” What  is  so  awkwardly  stated  about  an  Afrioan 
palm  destroyed  by  similar  means  and  for  similar 
purposes  is  new  to  us.  There  are  palms  whioh,  like 
our  own  kitul  ( Caryota  urens),  produce  masses  of 
fibre  at  the  junotion  of  the  leaf-stems  to  the  trunks 
of  the  trees,  but  until  Messrs.  Vavasseur  & Co. 
started  the  industry  which  has  attained  suoh 
large  proportions,  we  never  heard  of  useful  fibres 
being  extracted  from  the  leaf-stems  of  palms. 
Previously  to  the  enterprise  whioh  has  given  such 
new  and  we  fear  baleful  value  to  the  short  stiff 
stems  of  the  palmira  leaves,  the  older  leaves, 
as  they  were  gradually  cut  from  the  trees,  were 
used  for  fenoeB  and  thatoh  and  largely  as  manure 
for  tobaoco  and  other  oulture.  We  now  quote 
what  Mr.  Twynam  states  in  his  report  on  the 
Northern  Provinoe  for  1891,  regarding  the 

PALMIRAH  FIBRE  INDUSTRY. 

A new  industry,  called  the  “ palmirah  fibre  industry,” 
was  started  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  a Mr. 
Appleby,  agent  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Vavasseur  & Co. 
of  Colombo. 

The  industry  has  no  doubt  brought  a large  sum 
of  money  into  the  Province  and  benefited  the  poorer 
classes,  the  middlemen,  and  those  who  have  acted 
as  agents  of  the  firm  in  Colombo.  The  fibre  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  stalks,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  trees  are  being  injured  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  stalks  are  torn  off.  It  was  reported  to  me  that 
over  1,000  young  trees  had  been  killed  in  Eluvativn 
by  the  stalks  having  been  torn  off. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  my  diary  regard- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  trees  in  Eluvativn,  and 
the  process  carried  on  in  the  factory  at  Point 
Pedro: — 

Kayts,  January  30, 1892. — After  appointing  headmen 
went  in  the  afternoon  to  Eluvativn  to  judge  for 
myself  what  truth  there  is  in  the  reports  that  the 
palmirah  trees  were  being  destroyed  in  consequence 
of  the  stalks  being  torn  off  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting the  fibre  now  being  bought  up  in  large 
quantities  by  Messrs.  Vavasseur  & Co.  of  Colombo. 
Found  that  the  statements  made  to  me  were  per- 
fectly true.  I saw  about  100  young  trees  that  had 
been  killed  out  by  the  process,  the  trees  having 
bled  as  it  were  to  death.  The  Acting  Maniakar  in- 
formed me  in  September  that  over  1,000  trees  had 
been  killed  out  in  Eluvativu  alone.  The  sap  appears 
to  have  oozed  out  where  the  stalks  were  removed 
in  a thick  black  gummy  fluid. 

Complaints  are  numerous  now  of  the  destruction 
of  palmirah  trees  consequent  on  the  new  fibre  industry. 
I have  reported  the  matter  to  Government,  and 
can  take  no  further  action  in  the  matter.  It  would 
be  a bad  day  for  the  Northern  Province  when  the 
palmirah  palm  is  killed  out  as  its  African  (I  believe) 
palm  from  which  fibre  was  extracted  has  apparently 
been  cleared  out  by  the  prooess. 
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Jaffna,  February  9,  1892. — Returned  to  Jaffna 
last  night  after  making  an  inspection  of  a part  of 
the  town  of  Point  Pedro  which  is  being  cleaned  up 
and  cleared  of  the  mess  left  by  the  late  floods,  Mr. 
Strong’s  fibre  factory,  and  extending  the  warrants 
of  the  police-vitanais.  Mr.  Strong  is  agent  for 
Messrs.  Vavaseur  & Co.,  who  introduced  the  new 
palmirah  fibre  industry,  which  no  doubt  has  given 
the  people  of  the  peninsula  and  islands  about 
R100,000 — 300*  tons  of  fibre  having  been  exported  last 
year.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  trees  are  being  injured  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  stalks  are  torn  off. 

Mr.  Strong’s  factory  is  well  worth  a visit.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  see  the  processes  gone  through 
in  cleaning,  sorting,  and  packing  the  fibre  ; most  of 
the  work  appears  to  be  done  by  women,  of  whom  a 
large  force  is  employed  by  Mr.  Strong.  Messrs. 
Vavasseur  & Co.  paid  at  first  16  cents  a pound  for 
the  fibre  ; they  now  only  pay  11  cents.  The  fibre 
is  now  purchased  up  in  the  bazaars  and  villages  by 
petty  traders  and  hawkers,  chiefly  Moors,  who  bring 
it  to  the  agents  of  the  firm  in  Jaffna  and  Point  Pedro  ; 
they  pay  from  6 to  9 cents  a lb.  for  it. 

The  following  is  the  quantity  and  value  of  palmirah 
fibre  shipped  from  the  different  ports  of  the  Pro- 
vince for  Colombo  in  1891  : — 

Quantity.  Value. 

Cwt.  qr.  lb.  R.  c. 


Jaffna  . . 1,942  0 17  19,629  20 

Kayts  ..  150  3 8 2,070  0 

Kankesanturai . . 3,129  3 1 51,380  0 

Point  Pedro  . . 3,806  1 0 49,480  0 


Total..  9,028  3 26  122,559  20f 


NATAL  TEA  INDUSTRY. 

LIST  OF  ESTATES. 

How  the  tea  industry  is  satisfactorily  progressing 
in  this  colony  is  well  illustrated  by  the  particulars 
given  below.  The  total  estimated  acreage  is  1,900 
acres ; out-turn  for  1891-2,  360,0001b  , being  a short 
crop  owing  to  the  long  drought.  The  estimated  out- 
turn for  1892-3  is  560,0001b.,  of  course,  assuming  that 
the  planters  have  a good  season.  It  will  probably 
not  be  known  to  many,  even  in  Natal,  that  there  are 
so  many  growers  of  tea,  or  so  many  tea-gardens,  in 
the  colony  as  the  subjoined  list  shows.  Those 
opposite  whose  name  an  asterisk  appears  make  their 
own  tea : — 

•Kearsney — J.  Liege  Hulett,  m.l.c.') 

Kirly  Vale — Ditto 

Island  Farm — W.  Clayton 

Michelham — B.  Baloombe 

Glenwood — G.  Clayton  | K>a”sney 

Sprouston — T.  Peachey  )>Central 

Merindol — Capt.  Malan  1 Factory. 

Tsivundu— H.  Balcombe  | 

Highlands  - Sohram 
Balgownie — Sime 

Ashley  Hill — F.  Thring  I 

Oecan  Lodge — Behrmann  J 

•Bulwer,  Jas.  Hulett,  1 Teas  made  at  Bulwer  ; 

junior  > but  sorted,  sifted,  and 
Orwell — Capt.  Barker  J 
•Aroma— Ladyboer 
Hermmelo — Oolonbrander 
’Clifton— W.  R.  Hindson. 

*0obham — Ditto. 

•Nonoti — Ditto. 

•Simton — Ki  tob  ie. 

•Bonnie  Doon — Davis  (changed  hands— now  Mr. 
Flower). 


packed  at  Kearsney, 

| Aroma,  C. 


* I have  since  ascertained  that  the  quantity  exported 
is  450  tons,  and  its  value  over  11122,600. 

+ Of  this  R62,000,  at  least,  has  gone  into  the  hands 
ol  the  poor  people  who  extracted  the  fibre,  and  the 
rest  into  the  hands  of  the  middlemen,  hawkers, 
and  agents.  All  those  bringing  fibre  for  sale  whom 
I have  questioned  on  the  subject  have  informed  me 
that  they  received  9 cents  a lb.  I am  told,  however, 
that  7 and  8 cents  only  have  been  paid  by  Moorish 
traders  in  the  more  distant  villages. 


*Upfon  Park — Robbins. 

♦Prospect— Brickhill. 

•Barrow  Green,  Bisset. 

*Ruthville — Aiken. 

♦Bozaino — P.  Wilson  (not  started  manufacturing  yet). 



TEA  INDUSTRY  IN  NATAL. 

A SUCCESSFUL  CONCERN. 

PRIVATE  COMPANY  FLOATED. 

Mr.  Hindson,  whose  name  is  so  familiar  in  connec- 
tion with  tea-growing  in  this  country,  returned  to  the 
colony  yesterday,  after  a visit  to  England.  While 
there  he  succeeded  easily  in  floating  a private  com- 
pany, with  a capital  of  £50,000  in  £10  shares,  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  tea  and  coffee  merchants  and 
planters,  and  the  style  adopted  is  that  of  W.  R. 
Hindson  & Co.  The  concern  is  not  a speculative 
one,  the  whole  of  the  capital  being  privately  sub- 
scribed, with,  in  addition,  £12,000  in  debentures, 
and  none  of  the  shares  can  be  sold  for  seven  years. 
The  object  of  the  company  is,  of  course,  to  pro- 
mote extension  of  the  enterprise,  and  that  there 
is  ample  scope  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the 
following  facts.  There  are  three  estates,  viz., 
Clifton,  Cobham,  and  Nonoti,  on  which  there  are 
450  acres  under  tea,  16  under  coffee,  and  with  other 
products  the  total  cultivated  area  is  500  acres.  The 
whole  area  of  the  estates  is  3300  acres.  The  output 
of  tea  for  the  past  year  totalled  80,0001b.,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected the  yield  for  the  season  1892-93  will  be  100,000 
lb.  Mr.  Hindson  (through  Mr.  R.  W.  Evans,  of  West 
Street,  the  company’s  agent)  has  been  singular’y  suc- 
cessful in  disposing  of  his  tea  in  the  local  market.  In- 
deed, it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  supplies  will  last 
till  the  new  season's  teas  come  in.  One  reason  for  the 
growing  popularity  of  this  Natal  tea  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  fact  that  none  is  sent  to  the  market  until 
it  has  matured  for  three  or  four  months.  As 
colonists,  taking  an  interest  in  our  colonia 
products,  it  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  note  the 
favour  with  which  Natal  tea  has  been  received  both 
in  the  colony  and  by  the  neighbouring  states.  Mr. 
Hindson  had  further  proof  of  the  excellent  quality 
of  his  own  growth  while  in  London.  He  took  with 
him  about  170  lb.  of  tea  of  different  qualities,  which 
were  put  on  to  the  Mincing  Lane  market,  with 
the  result  that  the  commonest  kind  was  valued  at 
7d,  and  the  highest  at  14d,  brokers’  prices — this 
in  a market  where  the  average  quotations  for  teas 
from  Ceylon  and  India  was  not  above  9Jd.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  seen  that  the  newly-formed  company 
has  good  prospects.  The  first  subscribers  are : — 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Arrowsmith,  J.  F.  Browth,  J.  Brown, 
J.  Adams,  and  J.  R.  Pascoe,  and  there  are  to  be  not 
less  than  three  or  more  than  seven  directors.  The 
first  are  the  gentlemen  above  named,  who  are  per- 
manent directors,  their  qualification  being  £5,000 
each.  Subsequent  directors’  qualification  is  £510. 
Remuneration  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  company  in 
general  meeting. 

NATAL  TEAS. 

In  our  references  to  the  formation  of  a company 
to  work  Clifton  and  other  tea  estates  we  omitted  to 
mention  that  Mr.  W.  R.  Hindson,  the  original  owner, 
is  in  the  list  of  subscribers,  and  that  he  is  the 
managing  director,  a post  he  undertakes  to  retain 
for  seven  years.— Natal  Mercury , Aug.  17th. 


NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

It  Can  Be  Done — Indian  tea  planters  have  good 
reason  to  know  that  the  retader  plays  a very  impor- 
tant part,  not  only  as  a distributor  of  produoe,  but 
in  pushing  certain  articles,  if  he  be  so  minded.  At 
one  time  the  grocer,  having  decided  that  tea  should 
come  from  China,  and  that  it  was  very  wrong  of 
th6  oonsumer  to  desire  the  teas  of  India,  preferred 
to  sell  Indian  tea  blended  with  China.  Later  on, 
when  the  consumer  insisted  on  having  his  Indian  tea 
pure,  the  grocer  krndly  gave  way,  and  the  result  is 
that,  owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  trade  in  In 
djan  and  Ceylon  teas,  China  is  practically  out  0 
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the  field.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  grocers  decided 
be  given  to  chicory  mixture.  The  Grocer  mentions 
the  case  of  a correspondent  who  took  a special  interest 
in  selling  pure  coffee  as  opposed  to  chicory  mixtures  : — 
‘ He  began  to  sell  cofEee  ' fresh  ground  and  pure’— 
that  is,  without  the  sophistication  of  chioory — and  how 
the  results  have  come  up  to  his  most  sanguine  expsca- 
lion.  During  the  last  six  months  his  trade  in  this 
branch  alone  has  risen  from  7 lb.  per  mouth  in  January 
last  to  40  lb.  in  July  (he  is  not  in  a very  large  way 
of  bu-iness),  ai  d the  profit  realised  has  been 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  He  has  not  been  specially 
favored  by  circumstances  in  any  respect,  and  has 
been  able  to  push  the  trade  entirely  on  its  merits.” 
Dbting  Cocoa.— In  his  report  on  the  trade  of  Para- 
maribo for  the  past  year,  OodsuI  Wvndham  says  with 
reference  to  drying  cocoa  : — Four  different  systems  of 
coooa  drying  are  in  use  or  have  been  tried.  1.  Sun- 
drying on  large  trays  on  trams  run  out  from  under 
sheds  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  brought  under 
cover  in  rainy  weather.  2.  Drying  on  brick  floors  under 
which  furnaces  are  placed.  3.  Fruit-drying  machines 
of  various  sizes.  4.  A system  of  drying  by  steam 
outside  an  enclosed  cylinder  has  ber-n  tried,  and 
another  of  drying  by  hot  air  in  a revolving  cylinder 
is  about  to  be  tried.  Of  the  first,  it  may  be  raid  that 
it  is  unsatisfactory  as  it  is  dependent  on  the  season, 
and  a wet  season  may  cause  much  loss  of  good  cocoa 
by  its  becomiog  sour  before  it  is  properly  dried.  Of  the 
seooud,  that  it  is  apt  to  shrivel  up  th9  beans  and  to 
discolour  them.  Of  the  third,  that  fruit  driers,  even 
the  best  and  most  expensive  as  yet  introduced, 
have  only  served  to  partially  dry  the  bean  and 
saves  it  until  it  can  be  sun-dried  ready  for  sacking.  Of 
the  fourth,  that  the  machine  requires  some  altera- 
tions ; as  it  stands  it  appears  rather  to  cook  than 
to  dry  the  bean.  And,  lastly,  the  revolving  cylinder 
has  not  yet  had  a fair  trial.  An  English  firm  has 
patented  a cocoa-drier  called,  I believe,  the  “ sirocco,” 
which  was  lately  tried  at  Trinidad  before  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  colony  and  several  officials  and 
planters  with  satisfactory  results.  Details  of  tbe 
trial,  however,  are  not  yet  to  hand,  but  if  on  re- 
ceipt they  prove  the  machine  to  be  a success,  I 
think  the  member  of  the  firm  who  visited  this 
colony  and  invited  the  planters  and  the  Govern- 
ment to  send  some  one  to  represent  the  colony  at 
the  public  trial  of  the  “ sirocco,”  at  Trinidad,  even 
offering  to  pay  all  the  expenses,  will  have  no  cause 
to  regret  his  trip,  and  that  orders  for  the  drier 
will  reach  him  from  Surinam. — H.  and  C.  Mail, 
Sept.  2. 


A Cheerful  Note. — At  this  dead  season  of  the  year 
it  is  quite  a boon  to  be  able  to  chronicle  a meeting 
of  tea  shareholders,  and  though  the  gathering  was 
merely  a statutory  one,  the  note  of  cheerfulness 
sounded  was  in  pleasant  relief  to  the  general 
financial  gloom.  Mr.  J.  Berry  White  is  an 
excellent  chairman  at  a meeting  of  shareholders, 
and  he  may  be  reckoned  upon  at  all  times  to  take 
a clear  and  open  view  of  the  situation.  He  is  a 
firm  believer  in  the  resources  of  Assam,  and  the 
province  in  under  no  little  obligation  to  him  for  an 
advocacy  which  has  done  it  some  substantial  service 
in  the  commercial  world.  His  remarks  upon  the  pros- 
pects of  tbe  Assam  tea  industry,  founded  as  they 
are  upon  practical  and  up  to  date  knowledge,  are 
well  worth  the  attention  they  always  command. 

Han  Look.  On  and  Smiie. — At  the  statutory  meet- 
ing held  on  Monday  of  the  Makum  Assam  Tea  ora- 
pany,  Limited,  Mr,  J.  Berry  White  emphasised  the 
fact  that  the  depreciated  rupee  was  a matter 
that  the  proprietors  could  regard  complacently. 
The  fall  of  12^  per  cent  in  silver,  which  has  depressed 
the  importer  of  merchandise  in  India  and  caused 
the  Government  of  India,  the  officials,  and  other 
classes  serious  trouble,  enables  the  directors  of  a 
concern  like  the  Makum  Tea  Company  to  get  one- 
eighth  more  work  done  for  the  sterling  capital  now 
than  they  did  when  the  company  was  first  started. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  dark  cloud  of  a de- 
preciated rupee  has  a silver  lining  indeed  to  some  eyes. 


A Nice  Point.— Tea  dealers,  who  pride  themselves 
on  selling  tea  direct  from  their  own  gardens,  and 
who  endeavour  to  persuade  their  customers  that 
this  is  a great  advantage,  are  not  allowed  to  have 
all  the  fun  to  themselves.  Large  grocery  firms, 
who  do  not  grow  their  own  tea,  endeavour  to 
impress  upon  their  customers  that  the  advantage 
lies  in  buying  teas  blended  from  many  gardens. 
One  firm  has  issued  a circular  in  which  this  is  pointed 
out,  so  that  in  any  case  the  dealer  who  buys  in  the 
market  from  the  very  best  growths  offered,  and 
judiciously  blends  the  different  kinds,  can  produce 
and  supply  a much  more  uniform  and  cheaper  tea 
than  any  so-called  grower  can  possibly  do.  This  is 
a nice  point,  and  would  afford  a good  subject  for 
debate  at  a Grocers’  Association  meeting. 

Produce  in  Bond. — According  to  the  B Bill  of 
Entry  showing  the  quantity  of  bonded  goods  remain- 
ing in  the  Ouetoms  and  Excise  Warehouses  of  the 
United  Kingdom  on  the  31st  nit.,  the  stock  of  tea  was 
84,139,2111b.,  against  81,089,221  lb.  at  tbe  correspond- 
ing date  of  last  year,  and  80,756,666  lb.  in  1890  ; coffee, 
149,645  cwt.,  against  160,323  and  286  678  cwt.;  cocoa, 
13,095,203  lb,  against  14,214,829  and  12,518,148  lb. 

The  Trade  Barometer. — The  Board  of  Trade 
returns  for  the  month  ended  August  31st,  just 
published,  are  more  favourable.  They  show  that 
the  imports  for  the  month  amounted  £34,844  365, 
showing  an  increase  of  £2,098,086  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  month  last  year.  The  exports  for 
the  month  were  £20,051,330,  being  a decrease  of 
£619,159.  The  imports  for  the  eight  months  ended 
August  31st  amonnttd  to  £281,019,613,  or  an  increase 
of  £3,302,683,  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  last  year ; while  the  exports  for  the  same 
time  were  £151,375,929,  showing  a decrease  of 
.£15,305,924  compared  with  the  first  eight  months  of 
1891.  The  imports  of  tea  were  2,238,3511b.  more  than 
in  August  last  year,  but  most  of  that  increase  is 
due  to  China  having  sent  more ; the  value  of  the 
larger  total,  however,  is  declared  to  be  £32,102  less. 

Cinnamon. — At  the  qoarterly  sales  of  cinnamon 
held  last  week  the  auctions  passed  oS  at  better 
prices.  As  against  4,240  paokages  in  1891,  the 
landings  of  Ceylon  cinnamon  in  London  for  the 
last  thirty-four  weeks  have  not  exceeded  3,220 
psekages,  and  whilst  tbe  deliveries  have  been  750 
packages  heavier  than  in  the  preoeding  year,  the 
stock  remaining  on  hand  on  the  27th  iust.  was 
the  lightest  that  has  been  known  for  years  past, 
being  reduoed  to  2,615  paokages  in  comparison  with 
4,390  packages  in  1891.  Therefore  it  followed  that 
of  the  900  bales  Ceylon  offered  nearly  the  whole  was 
c.'etred  off,  excepting  a small  portion  really  fine  which 
was  withdrawn  at  extreme  r„tes,  and,  confirming  the 
improvement  in  value  recently  observed  privately,  the 
rates  obtained  were  mostly  id  to  Id  per  lb.  above  those 
current  in  MaJ  last,  viz.,  ordinary  to  fine  firsts  at  7d  to 
lid  ; secon  s at  6d  to  8Jd  ; thirds  at  6d  to  lOd  ; 
fourths  at  5Jd  to  7d  ; and  broken  (in  nine  boxes)  at  5id 
to  6^d  per  lb. — R.  and  C.  Mail,  Sept,  9. 


THE  RICE  TRADE  FOR  1891. 

Messrs.  Fraser  and  Co.’s  annual  review  ’states: 

The  trade  of  the  past  twelve  months  does  not  afford 
very  muoh  scope  for  an  interesting  rev>  ew.  Indeed, 
for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  y ear,  nothin"-  of 
importance  arose  to  oloud  the  horizon,  and  there  "was 
a minimum  fluctuation  in  prices,  thereby  allowing 
purchases  and  sales  to  proceed  on  the  even  tenour 
of  their  way  without  any  Extraneous  excitement.  There 
appeared  to  be  the  prospect  of  rice  enough  and  to 
spare,  notwithstanding  that  the  expeoted  surplus  avail- 
able for  shipment  of  400,000  tons  from  Japan  turned 
ont  to  be  over  300,000  tons  short,  and  the  “ good 
prospects  cabled  from  Saigon  resulted  only  iD  33.565 
tons  1 A larger  quantity  from  Burmab,  however,  had 
to  be  reckoned  with,  and  an  extra  amount  from 
Bengal,  while  even  Persia  sent  a few  thousand  bags 
more  than  in  the  previous  year  to  swell  the  list. 
Still  the  rice  trade  had  its  little  flutter,  as  most 
trades  have  just  to  relieve  the  meaotooy  of  register' 
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ing  what  had  almost  come  to  be  considered  as 
standard  quotations.  According  to  the  published 
statistics  from  certain  European  ports,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  consumption  had  wonderfully  increased 
in  several  districts,  and  with  the  end  of  July  oame 
a breath  of  suspicion  that  this  increased  demand 
might  exceed  the  probable  supply,  and  before  sum- 
mer was  over  prioes  were  Is.  percwt.,  dearer!  The 
August  boom  was  not  so  short  lived,  as  such  sudden 
advances  generally  are  j miners  had  rushed  in  where 
even  speculators  feared  to  tread,  and,  consequently, 
a level  of  rates  above  8s  for  Rangoon  rice  was 
maintained  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Once  more 
steamer  shipments  have  increased  in  comparison  with 
the  quantity  taken  by  sailing  ships.  100,000  tons 
over  last  year  is  a large  increase,  the  actual  figures 
being  677,700  tODS  against  566,800  in  1890,  466,480 
tons  in  1889,  and  378,390  tons  in  1888.  Freights 
fluctuated  between  32s  6d  and  40  during  the  year,  and 
similar  rates  have  been  paid  for  the  coming  season. 
Cleaned  Rice  : speaking  generally,  we  think  we  may 
describe  the  trade  of  the  past  year  as  very  satisfactory  ; 
both  to  millers  SDd  dealers,  and  it  must  be  noticed  that 
so  far  as  London  and  Liverpool  are  concerned,  millers 
are  fast  adopting  the  position  of  dealers,  there  being 
in  face  of  continued  and  increasing  shipments  from 
Burmah,  but  few  opportunities  left  to  them  to  mill 
rough  rice  to  advantage.  They  therefore  meet  their 
altered  oircumstanoes  by  purchasing  the  oleaned  in- 
stead of  the  rough  article,  as  formerly  from  Bormah 
in  large  quantities,  and  so  to  speak  become  dis- 
tributors and  retailers  to  provide  the  require- 
ments of  their  buyers.  Although  the  shipments,  to 
Europe  and  America  have  increased  to  the 

extent  of  some  50,000  tons,  the  shipments 
to  the  Far  East  Straits.  China  and  Japan 
have  fallen  off  to  the  extent  of  about  double  this 
quantity,  which  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  absence 
of  demand  from  Japan,  which  drew  so  largely  on 
Burmah  in  the  previous  year,  in  consequence  of  the 
partial  failure  of  the  orop  in  that  oountry.  The  course 
of  prioes  has  been  generally  a steady  rise  throughout 
the  year,  embraoing  an  advanoe  of  about  la  3d  percwt 
on  shippiug  quantities  of  Rangoon  while  cleaned  broken 
rioe  and  rice  meal  showed  at  one  time  an  improvement 
of  2s  to  2s  3d  per  cwt  from  the  lowest  point.  Values 
ranged  as  follows  say,  fair  shipping  qualities  of 
Rangoon  and  Bassein  and  NecranBie  8s  7%d  to  10, 
Patna  10a  to  13s  9d.  Japan  12s  9d  to  14a.  Japan: 
Contrary  to  general  expectations  shipments  were  on 
a much  smaller  soale  than  foretold  in  our  last  review. 
Although  the  crop  of  1890-91  was  undoubtedly  very 
abundant  the  troubles  consequent  on  the  failure  of  the 
previous  crop  seem  to  have  created  a feeling  of  anxiety 
throughout  the  country  which  had  the  effeot  of  main- 
taining values  at  such  a high  level  that  exports  were 
necessarily  curtailed.  We  had  the  highest  authority 
for  stating  in  our  last  year’s  review  that  quantity 
available  for  export  would  be  some  400,000  tons,  but 
aB  a matter  of  fact  the  actual  shipments  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  about  25  per  cent  of  that 
quantity,  and  were  distributed  as  under  : — Shipments 
to  Europe  80,000  tons,  America  14,000  tons,  Australia 

4,000  tons.  The  quality  and  condition  were  extremely 
satisfactory  as  a whole,  and  the  deliveries  of  the 
rough  grain  were  without  exception,  quite  up  to 
the  selling  standards.  Some  of  the  cleaned  ship- 
ments were, On  the  other  hand,  most  disastrous,  and  in 
some  cases  as  much  as  3s  to  3s  6d  per  cwt.  was  awarded 
to  buyers  for  difference  in  sample.  It  is  only  fair 
to  state,  however,  that  these  great  differences  were 
due  to  damage  by  either  sea  or  fresh  water  as  also 
to  the  presence  of  worms  whioh  infested  some  parcels. 
We  attribute  these  troubles  to  the  fact  of  the  damage 
having  taken  place  previous  to  shipment,  most  pro- 
bably from  being  kept  a long  time  in  stock  in  Japan, 
and  not  from  any  fault  in  the  actual  oleaning.  Prices 
ranged  from  10a  3d  to  11s  9d  for  rough  and  the  cleaned, 
whioh  was  chiefly  sold  on  a fine  standard,  at  about 
14s  per  cwt.  For  the  owning  season  only  about  8,000 
tons  have  been  sold  at  from  lls  to  lls  9d,  delivered 
terms.  The  orop  is  said  to  be  a fair  average  one,  but 
the  reoent  disastrous  earthquake  has  so  unsettled  the 
qouatry  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  what  may  ® 


he  the  result.  All  that  is  known  is  that  prices  remain 
very  high,  and  the  speculative  element  is  quite  master 
of  the  situation.  In  a country  where  this  feeling  is 
so  rife,  it  is  quite  possible  the  present  range  of  values 
may  be  maintained  as  last  year,  in  spite  of  ample 
supplies,  though  the  typhoon  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember is  said  to  have  red  coed  the  available  quantity 
of  export  quality  very  considerably ; at  the  same 
time  the  Northern  rice,  which  is  not  suitable  for  ex- 
port and  is  entirely  consumed  in  the  country  is  said 
to  be  very  abundant.  Java  shipments  continue  on  a 
comparatively  large  soale,  and  exceeded  those  of  the 
previous  year  by  about  3,000  tons.  The  quality 
wa3  fairly  good,  though  some  parcels  shipped  to 
London  were  found  to  be  considerably  under  the 
standard  of  sale  being  chiefly  deficient  in  colour 
and  containing  too  great  a percentage  of  broken. 
As  usual,  the  bulk  of  the  imports  were  landed  in 
Holland  and  prices  are  difficult  to  trace.  The  values 
of  shipments  to  Loudon  ranged  from  about  lls  to 
14s  3u.  per  cwt.  .Siam  and  Saigon  (Cochin  China)  : 
shipments  of  both  descriptions  were  less  than  the  pre- 
vious year,  especially  from  Siam,  where  the  crop 
suffered  very  considerably  from  drought  and  the 
quantity  directed  to  Europe  was  some  70,000  tons  less 
than  in  1890.  Saigon,  on  the  other  hand,  contributed 
within  about  4,000  tons  of  the  total  of  the  previous  year. 
The  qualities  were  fairly  good  and  the  Saigon  ship- 
ments were  nearly  all  taken  by  Prance  where  the  pro- 
tective system  favours  this  grain  to  a very  marked 
degree,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  a French  possession. 
The  rates  obtained  for  cargoes  ranged  from  about  7s.  c. 
i.  f.  for  Siam,  to  7s.  l£d.  to  7s  2Jd.  for  Saigon. 

The  total-shipment  of  Siam  to  Europe  were  9,950, 
against  80,500  tons  in  1890,  and  59,000  tons  in  1889,  and 

110.000  tons  in  1888,  and  from  Saigon  33,565,  against 

37.000  in  1890, 17,400  in  1889,  and  71,500  tons  in  1888. 

New  crop  prospects  in  Siam  are  less  promising 

than  last  year  at  this  time,  when  a partial  failure 
was  predicted.  The  reports  so  far  seem  to  point  to 
there  being  no  available  supplies  for  Europe,  but 
on  the  contrary  it  would  appear  the  crop  has  suffered 
to  such  an  extent,  that  there  may  not  be  sufficient 
for  the  internal  requirements  of  the  country.  The 
crop  reports  from  Saigon  are  good,  and  already  over 

40.000  tons  steam-milled,  including  some  4,000  tons 
pneumatic  shelled,  have  been  sold  for  shipment  to 
Europe  during  February,  March,  April  and  May,  at 
about  7s.  4j-d.  and  7s.  3d.  c.i.f.,  shipping  weights. 

comparative  shipments  prom  the  different  far 

EASTERN  PORTS  FOR  THE  PAST  TEN  YEARS. 


1891. 

1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

Saigon  > . 

33,565 

37,000 

17,400 

71,500 

25,000 

Siam  . , 

9,950 

80,500 

59,000 

110,000 

63,000 

Java  . . 

25,000 

2,250 

11,879 

21,965 

17,330 

J apafi 

80,000 

7,000 

163,800 

144,500 

32.200 

— L,  and  C. 

Express. 

THE  CINCHONA  INDUSUTRY  IN  BENGAL, 

The  annual  Report  of  the  Government  Cinchona 
Plantation  and  Cinohona  Factory  in  Bengal  for  the 
year  1891-92  is  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Gammie,  Acting 
Superintendent.  In  marked  contrast  with  the  heavy 
rainfall  in  1890-91,  the  year  under  review  witnessed 
the  scantiest  fall  at  the  plantation  since  its  formation 
being  81  inches  against  an  average  126.  Fortu- 
nately it  was  well  distributed  and  proved;  sufficient 
for  the  requirements  of  the  plants.  Flights  of 
locusts  visited  the  cinchona  reserves,  but  caused 
no  material  injury  to  the  cinchona  trees,  which  they 
passed  by  for  tfie  leaves  of  the  acacias  and  the  worm- 
wood which  abounds  in  these  parts.  The  number  of 
cinohona  plants  in  the  plantation  on  the  1st  April, 
1892  was  4,369,971,  of  which  3,149,971  were  quinine- 
yielders.  The  cultivation  of  the  C alisaya  Verde  and 
Morada  species,  of  which  great  hopes  were  at  first 
entertained,  is  being  gradually  abandoned,  their  yield 
of  quinine  being  6cantly  as  compared  with  that  of  Oali- 
sayaLedgeriana  which  must  ocoupy  the  first  plaoe  on  the 
plantation  as  a quinine-yielder.  The  statistics  given  at 
the  end  of  the  report  show  that  no  red  bark  trees  were 
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planted  out  during  the  year,  while  the  number  of  such 
plants  up-rooted  was  200,000.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  polioy  steadily  observed  for  years  past  of 
gradually  reducing  the  red  bark  trees,  which,  though 
rich  in  the  inferior  alkaloids,  are  poor  in  quinine.  The 
complete  exhaustion  of  these  plants  is  only  a question 
of  time,  the  object  being  to  gradually  convert  the 
Government  Plantation  into  a source  of  quinine  rather 
than  of  cinchona  febrifuge. 

The  crop  collected  amounted  to  285,500  lb.  of  dry 
bark  against  293,9721b.  in  the  previous  year,  of  whioh 
80,430  lb-  were  of  red  bark,  114,540  of  Ledgeriana, 
70,870  of  hybrid,  19,170  of  Verde  and  Morada,  and  550 
of  Crown  or  Officinalis  bark.  In  other  words,  the 
crop  was  composed  of  205,130  lb.  of  the  quinine  yield- 
ing, and  80,430  lb.  of  the  febrifuge-yielding  bark?. 
The  whole  of  this  crop,  with  the  exception  of  a Bmall 
quantity  supplied  on  indent  or  sold  to  Government 
institutions,  was  made  over  to  the  Febrifuge  Factory 
for  disposal. 

The  outturn  of  the  factory,  which  is  regulated  by 
the  demand,  was  4,500  lb.  of  sulphate  of  quinine, 
and  4,190  lb.  of  febrifuge,  against  4,010  and  4,031, 
respectively,  in  1890-91.  The  entire  quantity  was 
manufactured  by  the  fusel  oil  process,  which  continues 
to  work  satisfactorily.  The  issues  from  the  factory 
were  as  follows Sulphate  of  quinine  3,714  lb.,  cin- 
chona febrifuge  4,726  lb.,  the  corresponding  amounts 
in  1890-91  being  3,789  and  3,857  lb. 

It  is  not  explained  why  the  medical  depfit  at  Bombay 
has  ceased  to  indent  for  the  drug.  In  1890-91  the 
demand  from  Bombay  was  no  less  than  400  lb.  of 
sulphate  of  quinine,  and  1,000  lb.  of  the  cinchona 
febrifuge.  Tne  report  also  fails  to  distinguish  clearly 
the  supply  to  dispensaries  ; this  should  be  separately 
shown  in  future  reports. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  sulphate  of 
quinine,  cinchona  febrifuge,  cinchona  bark,  and  other 
products  of  the  plantation  amounted  to  Rl,09,321 
against  Rl,18,576  in  the  previous  year.  The  net  profit 
on  the  working  of  the  estate  amounts  to  117,962  12  8, 
against  K17,040'2  in  1890-91.  The  decline  is  attri- 
buted to  tne  unusually  low  market  rates,  above  which 
the  Government  quinine  is  not  sold.  The  profit,  small 
as  it  is,  is  sufficient.  As  explained  in  last  year’s 
Resolution,  the  Government  does  not  aim  at  a profit, 
the  sole  object  in  establishing  the  cinchona  planta- 
tions being  to  secure  for  the  people  a cheap  remedy 
for  fever.  In  pursuance  of  this  principle  the  qu-  stion 
of  reduoing  the  prioe  of  Government  quinine  lately 
engaged  the  attention  of  Government.  Under  the 
orders  of  the  Government  of  India,  the  rate  for  looally 
manufactured  quiniue  supplied  to  Government  should 
be  the  rate  in  England  of  Messrs.  Howard  and 
Son’s  quinine  on  the  1st  January  each  year  con- 
verted into  Indian  Currency  at  the  official  rate  of 
Exohange.  The  prioe  of  the  quinine  supplied  to  Go- 
vernment officers  and  looal  authorities  is,  however, 
slightly  higher  than  that  charged  to  medical  depots, 
and  the  question  iB  under  consideration  whether 
the  former  should  not  be  placed  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  latter.  Another  important  scheme  is  now 
being  matured  by  which  pure  Government  quinine 
will  be  placed  within  the  easy  reach  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  Bengal.  The  quinine  will  be  made  up 
into  packets  containing  five  grains  each  and  sola  I 
for  a pice  apiece.  The  sales  will  be  conducted  at  | 
all  publio  offices  in  the  interior,  such  as  thanas  and 
police  outposts,  dispensaries,  offices  of  managers  of 
Ward’s  estates,  etc.,  and  also  through  the  more 
effective  agency  of  the  village  post  office. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  again  acknowledges  the 
efficient  management  of  the  Department  by  Dr.  King 
and  Mr.  Gammie. — Madras  Times,  Sept.  12. 


AGRICULTURE. 

MANURES  AND  MANURING, 

III. 

I ebb  tiikt  A Wanderer  in  your  columns,  while  expres- 
sing the  opinion  that  the  compost  suggested  by  me 
is  deserving  of  trial,  falls  into  the  common  error  of 
supposing  that  bones  are  suitable  only  for  a seed* 
producing  crop,  and  therefore  by  inference  unsuit- 


able for  tea.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  however  that 
though  the  dominant  constituent  of  bones  is  phos- 
phate of  lime,  yet  it  contains  an  appreciable  quantity 
of  ammonia.  In  a very  useful  little  publication 
“ McConnell’s  Agricultural  Note  Book,”  dissolved, 
boiled  and  finely  ground  bones  appear  both  as  a 
nitrogenous  (or  forcing)  and  phosphatio  (or  seed 
forming)  manure.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  phosphorio  acid  in  some  cases  in  appreciable 
quantities,  enters  into  the  composition  of  leaves. 
Hughes  in  a letter  to  your  columns  in  1886  wrote : 
“Coffee  leaves  are  really  far  more  exhausting  to  the 
soilthan  parchment  coffee,  and  if  the  trees  can  pro- 
duce plenty  of  leaf  naturally,  no  manure  should  be 
necessary  in  order  to  produce  the  coffee  beaD,  which 
is  certainly  not  an  exhausting  crop.”  It  is  necessary 
to  bear  this  in  mini  in  view  of  the  thoughtless 
suggestion  recently  made  in  your  columns  by  a 
correspondent,  that  coffee  bushes  might  be  made  to 
yield  handsome  profits  by  converting  the  leaves  iQto 
tea  in  addition  to  harvesting  the  berries.*  In  an 
analysis  of  Assam  Hybrid  tea  leaves  by  Schrottky 
we  find  phosphoric  acid  represented  as  composing 
16'214  per  cant,  of  their  ashes.  It  may  be  of  use 
to  reproduce  the  analysis  : 


Chloride  of  Sodium  

2-247 

Soda 

8 941 

Potash  

...  36  514 

Magnesia 

...  10  089 

Lime  

8-517 

Oxide  of  Iron  and  Manganese 

3-966 

Phophsoric  Acid  ... 

...  16-214 

Sulphurio  ,, 

...  13017 

Silica  

0-439 

f99-924 

Ad  Cld  Coffee  Stump  has  recently 

relieved  itself 

'oy  the  delivery  of  enigmatical  dicta.  These  have 
raised  the  ire  of  a few  planters  who  have  evidently 
thought  them  deserving  of  refutation.  Of  course  the 
Stump  has  been  asked  to  demonstrate  how  the  un- 
limited resources  of  the  atmosphere  can  be  more 
freely  drawn  upon  them  at  present  and  equally  0f  course 
sphinx-like  he  preserves  a discreet  silence.  We  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  possibility  of  con- 
ducting the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  soil 
by  the  artificial  aid  of  electricity,  and  the  most 
recent  investigations  of  agricn.tural  boience  point  to  the 
possibility  ot  a certain  class  of  plants  absorbing 
the  free  Ditrogen  of  the  atmosphere  through  the 
infection  of  their  roots  with  bacteroids.  These  re- 
seasches  after  all  point  to  the  posssibility  of  our 
being  able  to  draw  on  the  atmosphere  for  only  one 
of  tne  constituents  of  plant  food.J  How  for  the  rest 
and  for  the  important  mineral  constituents  P 

It  may  be  within  your  recollection  and  taat  of  your 
planting  readers  that  not  very  long  ago  a Mr. 
Reeves  startled  the  world  of  science  by  the  very 
original  discovery  that  plants  obtain  water 

and  mineral  food  through  their  leaves  from  the  at- 
mosphere, while  the  roots  absorb  most  of  the  gases 
required  for  their  growth.  This  fossilized  Vo  fee 
Stump  is  evidently  a disciple  of  Reeves’  but  he  surely 
out-Reeves’  Reeves  when  he  sapiently  oounsels  us  to 
draw  more  from  the  atmosphere  than  from  the 
soil.  How  are  we  to  lessen  the  action  of  the  roots 
and  to  increase  that  of  the  leaves  ? 

After  a period  of  suspended  animation  An  Old  Coffee 
Stump  displays  signs  of  vitality  by  the  not  very  ori- 
ginal remark  that  “ what  little  good  there  is  in  tba 
Ceylon  soil  is  being  pumped  out  of  it  by  fine  plucking.” 
He  has  common  sense  on  his  side  this  time,  though 
Another  Proprietor  attempts  to  combat  it.  This  latter 


* Which  we  denounced. — Ed.  T.A. 

t As  a matter  of  fact,  much  the  same  coustitueots 
of  a manure  which  are  good  for  coflee  are  good  for 
tea  and  good  also  for  wheat.— Ed.  T.A. 

£ But  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  costly  to 
purchase,— Ed.  T.A, 
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gentleman  I would  designate  as  an  agricultural  agnos- 
tic. Before  he  accepts  Old  Coffee  Stump’s  statement  he 
wishes  to  know  how  the  “law”  laid  down  by  him 
operates.  As  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Coffee  Stump  will 
break  his  rule  of  speaking  in  enigmas  jand  theu 
keeping  silence,  I will  attempt  to  point  out  how  the 
“ law  ” operates.  The  leaves  of  plants  perform  the 
functions  of  the  lungs  and  stomach.  The  crude  sap 
travels  np  to  the  leaves  (apologising  to  Mr.  Reeves), 
is  elaborated  there  by  the  aid  of  the  chlorophyl  and 
sunlight  and  descends  to  nourish  and  build  up  every 
part  of  the  plant.  These  functions  are  performed  by 
leaves  only  during  a certain  period  of  their  existence, 
after  which  they  harden  and  are  not  of  very  much 
use.  The  tea  bushes  that  are  constantly  picked,  are 
constantly  throwing  out  new  ehoota  or  flashes  to  lessen 
the  injury  done  them  and  to  have  sufficient  foliage 
to  support  them.  If  we  are  not  perverts  to  Mr.  Reeves’ 
theory,  then  we  must  believe  that  the  mineral  matter 
for  the  formation  of  the  flashes  is  drawn  from  the  soil. 
It  may  be  urged  that  this  is  true  of  pluoking  gener- 
ally whether  coarse  or  fine.  Yes  to  a certain  extent  ; 
but  if  fine  pluoking  means  more,  frequent  plucking, 
then  it  follows  that  fine  plucking  draws  more  from 
the  soil  than  coarse.  It  also  impoverishes  the  bushes 
more  than  coarBe  plucking,  because  it  allows  less  time 
for  the  leaves  to  perform  their  all-important  work  of 
assimilation.  Why  tender  leaves  and  twigs  contain  more 
potash  than  those  of  older  growth  becomes  apparent 
from  the  preceding. 

The  reviewer  of  Reeves’  theory  sajs  “ cultivated 
trees  that  are  pruned  and  deprived  of  their  life-giving 
foliage,  decrease  in  strength  and  fall  easier  victims 
to  disease  than  the  heavily  foiiaged  trees  in  their 
natural  state.”  If  this  he  true  of  trees  that  are 
pruned  and  deprived  of  their  foliage  once  a year, 
how  much  more  true  is  this  of  a plant  that,  if  I 
mistake  not,  stands  alone  amongst  cultivated  plants 
for  the  exceptional  treatment  it  receives.  It  is  de- 
prived of  its  foliage  3 or  4 times  a month,  and  when 
nature  is  no  longer  able  to  replace  what  has  been 
removed,  is  cut  down  and  is  called  pruned,  an  opera- 
tion with  no  pretension  to  Science. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  plants  so  exceptionally 
treated  as  regards  the  orop  gathered  from  them, 
require  to  be  more  than  ordii  arily  liberally  treated  as 
regards  manuring  and  aids  to  root  development.  It  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  because  Tea  continues  to  flush 
freely  on  certain  situations  without  the  aid  of  manure, 
therefore  the  preceding  conclusions  are  falsified. 
These  experiences  only  prove  that  Tea  is  a more  than 
ordinary  hardy  plant  and  is  able  to  adapt  itself  to 
very  adverse  circumstanoes.  The  length  of  time  it 
will  be  able  to  do  this  will  be  dependent  on  circum- 
stances, chiefly  of  soil  and  climate  ; but  the  day  of 
reckoning  must  surely  come.  Mr.  Shand,  to  whose 
interest  it  cannot  surely  be  said  it  is  to  decry  Tea, 
found  the  bushes  enfeebled  when  visiting  the  Island 
after  an  absence  of  a few  years.  Mr.  Hawes  said, 
and  said  truly,  that  the  quality  of  Ceylon  Tea  de- 
teriorates as  estates  age.  It  may  be  to  the  interests 
of  planters  to  combat  this  and  as  chivalrously  as 
Mr.  John  Ferguson  has.  But  the  conclusions  of  au 
outsider  like  myself  who  has  not  the  slightest  in- 
terest in  Tea,  but  who  carefully  watches  events, 
were  precisely  those  of  Mr.  Owen.  In  private  con- 
versation I always  instanced  in  support  of  this  belief 
those  estates  whose  averages  dazzled  Tea  Planters 
and  promoted  emulation  a few  years  ago,  but  have 
now  subsided  to  the  level  of  the  multitude.  These 
are  facts  and  not  opinions.  How  oan  these  be  ac- 
counted for  ? Can  it  be  that  the  makers  of  all  the 
leading  brands  of  a few  years  ago  have  entered  into 
a conspiracy  never  to  make  good  Tea  hereafter?*' 
Since  the  above  was  written  I have  seen  the  state- 
ment credited  to  Mr.  Jackson,  that  Assam  keeps 
up  its  quality  of  Tea  by  abandoning  old  estates  and 
opening  new  ones.  We  have  not  the  land  nor  the 
necessity  to  do  that ; but  I submit  we  can  maintain 
the  quality  of  our  Tea  by  judicious  manuring  after 
consultation  with  experts.  B. 

* Many  who  plucked  very  fine  found  the  system 
did  not  pay  and  abandoned  it. — Ed.  T.A, 


THE  BRAZIL  COFFEE  CROP. 


The  receipts  of  coffee  in  Rio  and  Santos,  for  the 
trade  year  ending  June  30.  compare  with  preceding 
years,  as  follows: 


Rio 

Santos 

Total 

1891-92  . . 

bags. 

bags. 

bags. 

. . 3,722,000 

3,675,000 

7,397,000 

1890-91 

. . 2,413,000 

2,945,000 

5,358,000 

1889-90 

. . 2,389,000 

1,871,000 

4,260.000 

1888-89 

. . 4,189,000 

2.638.000 

1.121.000 

6,827,000 

1887-88 

. . 1,912,000 

3,033,000 

1886-87 

. . 3,497,000 

2,581,000 

6,078,000 

The  exports  from  Rio  and  Santos  for  the  year 
ending  June  30  and  the  preceding  five  years  were  as 
follows : 


To 

To 

U.  S. 

Europe. 

1891-92— Rio 

2,556,000 

1,148,000  1 

Santos  . . 

997,000 

2,556,000  j 

1890-91— Rio 

1,556,000 

750,000  I 

Santos  . . 

798,000 

2,253,000  j 

1889-90— Rio 

1,767,000 

724,000  1 

Santos  . . 

512,000 

1,567,000  j 

1888-89— Rio 

2,332,000 

1,542,000  [ 

Santos  . . 

533,000 

2,024,000  J 

1887-88— Rio 

1,337,298 

541,876  | 

Santos  . . 

427,750 

822,459  j 

1886-87 — Rio 

2,121,000 

1,835,353  1 

Santos  . . 

554,954 

1,938,274  / 

Total 

Exports. 

7.267.000 

5.537.000 

4.570.000 

6.431.000 
3,189,383 
5,949,581 


The  arrivals  of  Brazil  coffee  in  the  United  States 
in  1891-92,  were  3,451,689  bags  of  Rio  and  Santos ; 
1,165,330  bags  of  other  kinds,  making  a total  of 
4,617,019  bags.  In  eight  principal  ports  of  Europe, 
6,715,935  bags ; a grand  total  for  the  United  States 
and  Europe  of  11,432,954  bags.  The  total  visible  sup- 

£in  both  countries  July  1st,  1892,  was  2,955,023 
js,  against  1,909,120  bags,  July  1st,  1891. 

The  exports  from  Rio  and  Santos  for  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1892,  were  larger  than  any  previous 
year  on  record.  During  the  six  years  ending  June 
30th,  1892,  the  exports  from  the  two  ports  to  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  aggregated  32,763,964 
bags,  or  an  average  annual  export  of  5,460,661  bags, 
or  321,215  tons.  The  exports  for  the  past  year  were 
427,470  tons,  being  127,506  tons  above  the  annual 
average  of  five  preceding  years,  and  106,255  tons  as 
the  average  for  the  last  six  years. 

Prices  have  been  remunerative  to  the  planter, 
making  the  industry  one  of  the  most  profitable  on 
the  globe. 

The  total  sales  for  future  delivery  on  the  New 
York  Coffee  Exchang  amounted  to  6,949,000  bags  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1892,  compared  with  7,700,750 
bags  in  1890-91  and  13,014,500  bags  in  1889-90.  The 
largest  transactions  for  any  one  month  were  in  Sep- 
tember, when  they  reached  1,057,000  bags,  and  for 
the  quarter  ending  November  30,  3,595,250  bags. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  year’s  business  was  done 
at  this  time.  The  highest  price  paid  was  17’25  cents 
for  July  delivery  in  July  1891,  and  the  lowest  was 
10'35  cents  for  January  and  February  delivery  in 
October  last. — American  Grocer , July  20. 


CINCHONA  IN  JAVA. 

The  report  for  the  second  quarter  of  1892  by 
the  acting  director  of  the  Government  cinohona 
enterprise  in  Java  says  : — 

The  weather  during  the  quarter  was  not  unfavour- 
able for  the  growth  of  the  plants,  owing  to  an 
alternation  of  dry  weather  and  rain.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  quarter  there  was  an  exceptionally  heavy 
fall  of  rain,  whilst  the  latter  half  was  pretty  dry, 
intermitted  by  a few  showers.  No  commencement 
was  yet  made  with  the  working  of  the  soil  in  the  old 
plantations;  in  the  younger  fields,  on  the  other  hand) 
the  upkeep  cost  a good  deal  of  manual  labour,  owing 
to  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  weeds.  Of  the  crop  of 
this  year  already  some  150,000  half-kilograms  of  barb 
have  been  obtained,  of  which  by  the  end  of  the 
quarter  about  100,000  half-kilograms  had  been  des- 
patched to  Tandjong  Priak,  This  product  was  oh- 
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tained  by  the  digging  out  of  sickly  trees,  and  by 
the  removal  of  branches,  which  had  become  sickly 
from  scraping.  Of  the  branches  scraped  about  a 
year  ago  many  were  apparently  still  healthy  after 
that  operation,  and  the  mass  of  leaves,  where  such 
existed,  had  retained  their  green  color;  but  a 
closer  examination  showed  that  at  the  union  of 
branch  and  stem  and  somewhat  above,  the  bark  had 
died  off  and  had  acquired  a black  hue.  In  order  to 
prevent  further  loss  of  bark  and  alkaloid  all  these 
sickly  branches  were  removed,  and  the  still  living 
bark  was  harvested.  Without  exception  the  pheno- 
menon was  presented,  that  all  the  trees  whose 
branches  were  scraped  blossomed  very  profusely ; 
whilst  this  was  much  less  the  case  with  those  which 
had  not  undergone  this  operation.  On  the  Tji- 
beureum  establishment  a couple  of  old  plantations 
suffered  greatly  from  stem  and  branch  canker.  The 
trees  affected  by  this  disease  were  dug  out,  and 
where  it  was  only  the  branches,  these  were  removed, 
after  which  the  healthy  bark  was  harvested,  and  the 
diseased  was  burnt.  Several  old  plantations  at 
Tjibeureum,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  young  plants 
at  Tjibitoeng  and  Tirtasari  still  suffered  much  from 
the  Helopeltis  Antonii  ; whilst  on  the  Nagrak  estab- 
lishment will  pigs  caused  great  damage  by  the  de- 
struction of  ..errace  walls  and  the  uprooting  of  the 
ground  in  the  young  plantations.  The  grafting  of 
Cinchona  pitayensis  on  Cinchona  succirubra,  begun  in 
1888,  was  stopped.  Having  in  view  the  result  of  the 
examination  of  7-year-old  grafts  of  this  variety  of  cin- 
chona, and  the  high  quantity  of  quinine,  found  a 
short  while  ago  in  Cinchona  officinalis,  further  culti- 
vation of  this  variety  cannot  be  recommended. 
The  analyses  1 — 10  in  appendix  B give  the  yield  of 
the  ten  trees  of  C.  pitayensis  which  are  to  be  found 
on  the  Tjinjiroean  establishment  ; whilst  analysis 
No.  11  gives  the  yield  of  150  grafts,  all  offshoots  of 
these  ten  mother-trees.  The  grafts  examined  were 
three  years  old  and  had  a height  of  1J  meter.  In 
consequence  of  the  working  at  the  sawahs  and 
the  large  coffee  crop,  the  supply  of  labour  was  small, 
both  on  the  neighbouring  private  estates  as  well  as 
on  the  Government  estates,  so  that  operations  suffered 
much  therefrom.  On  5th  May  and  9th  June  sales 
cf  cinchona  bark  of  the  crop  of  1891  were  held  in 
Amsterdam.  The  unit  price  of  manufacturers’  bark 
was  at  both  sales  6 cents. 

Appendix  A gives  the  number  of  plants  in  the 
Government  gardens  at  the  end  of  the  second 
quarter,  viz  — In  the  nurseries— 267,000  ledgeriana 
(inoluding  27,000  grafts)  and  702  000  sucoirubra— 
total  969,000.  In  the  open — 2,118,000  ledgeriana 
(inoluding  300,000  outtings  and  grafts,  and  ex- 
clusive of  the  more  or  less  3,000  original  ledge- 
rianas),  2,200  calissya  and  basskarliana  620,  00 
succirubra  and  oaloptera,  46,900  officinalis,  and 
2,000  lancifolia — total  2,789,100.  Grand  total  of 


plants  3,758,100.  Appendix  B is  as  follows  : — 
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The  analyses  are  oaloulated  on  absolutely  dry  bark. 


MAKUM  (ASSAM)  TEA  COMPANY. 

The  statutory  meeting  of  the  Makum  (Assam)  Tea 
Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  Monday,  at  the  offices, 
Blomfield  House,  London  Wall.  The  Chairman,  Mr. 
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J.  Berry  White,  said  the  list  of  applications  was 
opened  on  May  7th  and  closed  on  May  10th,  the 
whole  of  the  shares  being  over-applied  for.  They 
were  allotted  to  191  persons,  and  one-third  of 
these  were  either  planters  or  residents  in  As- 
sam, which  indicated  that  experts  on  the  spot 
held  a high  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  property 
and  of  the  good  opinion  entertained  in  the  Assam 
distriot.  Thj  season,  since  the  company  was  formed, 
had  been  a very  rainy  one ; but,  notwithstanding 
that  disadvantage,  their  local  resident  reported  that 
very  good  progress  had  been  made  on  the  estates. 
Upper  Assam  was  the  natural  home  of  the  tea 
plant,  and  many  attempts  had  been  made  to  dispute 
its  supremacy,  but  this  year  it  stood  head  and 
shoulders  above  any  other  district,  whether  in  India 
or  Oeylon.  This  country  had  been  educated  to 
drint  Indian  tea,  and  cow  remained  to  educate 
the  world  There  was  no  doubt,  notwithstanding 
what  medic'.l  journals  said,  that  Assam  tea  was 
a most  wholesome  aud  nourishing  beverage.  Referring 
to  the  silver  ques’icm,  he  remarked  that  since  the 
company  was  projected  silver  had  fallen  about  12| 
per  cent.  Now,  all  their  expenditure  was  in  silver, 
and  this  fall,  which  had  so  disastrously  affected  the 
officials  and  the  Government  of  India  itself,  meant 
to  this  company  that  they  would  get  ote-eigh'h  more 
work  done  for  their  sterling  capital  than  they  did 
when  they  projected  the  company.  With  regard  to  the 
finances,  the  m<  ney  paid  on  application  and  allotment 
would  be  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  company  for  this 
year.  Another  call  of  5s.  would  be  made  in  December,  to 
be  payable  in  February,  and  that,  he  anticipated, 
would  carry  them  on  for  more  than  a year.  Next 
year  they  would  be  making  some  tea,  although  the 
amount  would  be  infinitesimal,  and  the  foliowng 
year  he  hoped  they  would  be  making  a considerable 
amount.  In  reply  to  a shareholder,  the  Chairman 
said  that  after  the  holidays  a formal  application  would 
be  made  f'  r a Stock  Exchange  quotation,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  it  would  be  granted.  A vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Chairman  concluded  the  proceedings.— H.  and  C. 
Mail,  Sept.  9. 

-------  i 

ANALYSIS  OF  TEA. 

In  regard  to  the  purity  of  tea,  both  the  grooers  and 
the  public  are  protected  in  a special  manner.  If  the 
article  be  not  pure,  it  is  not  permitted  to  enter  into 
consumption  in  this  country.  Under  Section  30  of  the 
Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  tea  is  analysed  at  the 
Custom  House,  so  as  to  ensure  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  adulteration  in  the  imports  : and  if 
the  plan  were  practised  in  regard  to  one  or  two  other 
commodities  that  might  be  named,  retailers  oertainly 
would  not  feel  disposed  to  complain.  We  subjoin  a 
table  showing  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  tea  con- 
ducted at  the  London  Custom  House,  in  accordance 
with  the  statute  above  mentioned,  during  eaoh  of  the 
last  ten  financial  years  : — 

Importations  represented  by  these 
samples  thus  disposed  of. 

Submitted  for  board’s  directions 
with  following  results. 
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— Indian  Planters’  Gazette,  Sept.  1 7. 
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INDIAN  TEA. 

Our  friends  at  home,  as  was  recently  shown,  have 
great  difficulty  in  procuring  Indian  tea,  pure  and  simple. 
This  is,  of  course,  vastly  in  favour  of  the  middleman, 
the  skilled  taster  and  blender  of  tea,  the  grocer  who 
likes  to  sell  apparently  cheap  tea  and  yet  net  his  profit. 
These  are  powerful  interests,  and  they  practically 
rule  the  tea  trade.  Indian  planters  are  taxed  with 
a want  of  enterprise,  they  are  charged  with  not 
realising  the  virtues,  of  advertisement.  But  what 
is  the  good  of  advertising  wares  which  rarely  if  ever 
make  their  appearance  in  an  undisguised  form  in  the 
market  ? Before  this  can  be  done,  we  must  have  un- 
mixed Indian  tea  introduced  by  competent  persons 
to  drinkers  at  home.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  pure 
tea  will  prove  as  pleasant  to  British  palates  as  it  does 
to  us  here.  Probably  the  great  Mr.  Lipton’s  enter- 
prise in  Ceylon  tends  in  this  direction.  That  eminent 
urveyor  of  breakfast  table  foods  and  drinks  has 
ought  gardens  of  his  own,  and  will  no  doubt  place 
their  produce  on  the  English  market  in  a pure  and 
unmixed  state.  This  will  help  towards  a right  ap- 
preciation of  Indian  tea.  The  consumer  will  be  con- 
tent to  pay  a little  more  for  his  tea,  partly  because 
it  is  stronger  and  will  go  further  than  the  mixtures 
now  in  voyage,  partly  because  he  will  in 
time  realise  that  the  flavour  of  the  Indian 
product  is  pleasanter  more  stemulazing  to  the  duly 
educated  pleate.  We  may  yet  see  the  English  pur- 
chaser taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  discriminat- 
ing between  the  produce  of  different  Districts,  and 
the  geography  of  the  Terai,  of  Darjiling,  of  Assam, 
and  Sylhet,  and  Cachar  may  become  as  fascinating  a 
subject  to  the  educated  tea-drinker  as  that  of  the 
winegrowing  countries  is  to  men  who  are  experts  in 
vintages.  An  educated  taste  in  tea  should  surely  be 
as  much  respected  as  an  appreciation  of  the  flavours 
of  wine,  in  view  of  the  prevalent  tendency  to  adjure 
alcohol  in  all  its  seductive  forms.  The  drinking  of 
tea  is  held  to  be  a harmless  luxury,  whether  by 
washerwomen  or  bishops.  The  difficulty  is  to  make 
men  realise  how  many  varieties  and  niceties  of 
flavour  and  fragrance  our  Indian  tea-gardens  afford. 
The  way  of  education  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  sale, 
— and  the  judicious  advertisement,— of  pure  and  un- 
mixed brands  of  Indian  tea.—  Englishman. 


CEYLON  AND  CHINA  TEA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  u North-China  Daily  News.” 

Sir,— I was  interested  in  reading  in  your  issue  of 
this  morning  a copy  of  tbe  circular  of  Messrs.  Gow, 
Wilson,  and  Stanton.  Though  not  in  the  tea  trade, 
but  being  personally  acquainted  s-ith  some  of  the  tea 
growing  districts,  it  has  always  been  a puzzle  to  me 
to  understand  why  the  first  crop  of  tea,  which  can 
be  bought  at  or  near  the  place  of  growth  for  3d  per 
catty,  or  even  less,  should  be  sold  at  Hankow  for  40 
or  more,  taels  per  picul.  This  no  doubt  explains  why 
Ceylon  can  be  laid  down  in  London  60  much  cheaper 
than  Chinese  tea. — I am,  etc.,  C.  J.  E. 

Sept.  6th. 

SOUTH  WYNAAD  NOTES. 

We  are  rejoioing  in  a complete  change  in  the 
weather,  and  not  before  it  was  neded.  For  seventy 
conecutive  days  there  was  not  one  wholly  free  from 
rain,  and  on  this  estate,  which  has  a very  medium 
rainfall  as  a rule,  we  registered  over  100  inches  in 
that  time.  It  was  becoming  a serious  anxiety  to  us 
as  the  continual  damps  and  laok  of  sunshine,  brought 
oat  a tolerably  sharp  attack  of  leaf  disease  and  leaf 
rot,  and  a good  deal  of  orop  has  fallen  in  conse- 
quence. I am  glad  to  notice,  however  that  leaf  seems 
to  be  passing  off  again,  and  that  the  coffee  is  making 
a brave  struggle  to  recover  itself.  No  doubt  this  is 
due  to  the  long  rest  from  disease,  during  the  hot 
weather  drought.  There  is  a steady  increasing  dema  id 
for  Liberian  seedlings,  and  even  those  who  hitherto 
have  set  their  faces  most  determinedly  against  the  in- 
troduction of  anything  but  Arabica,  are  now  putting 
Liberian  wher.ever  there  is  room  for  it.  Those  who 
planted  it  some  years  ago,  are  proving  by  experi- 
eaoe,  that  it  must  become  exceedingly  valuable  to 


us  for  its  hardness,  strong  cropping  and  immunity 
from  leaf  disease.  I hear  that  it  is  intended  to 
try  some  experiments  on  hybridising  Liberian  with 
a view  to  producing  a variety  which  will  crop  at 
a more  convenient  season,  and  have  softer  pulp.  Of 
courseit  is  rather  a nuisance  having  topiok  crop  in  Jane. 

Tea  prospects  have  advanced  considerably  sinoe  I 
last  wrote.  There  have  been  about  1,000  acres  sanc- 
tioned for  opening  on  different  estates,  which  certainly 
looks  like  business.  But  opinions  differ  oonsiderabl, 
as  to  tbe  advisability  of  planting  tea  in  Wynaad, 
and  there  are  those  who  consider  it  a great  mistake 
because  they  say  that  even  now  the  tea  market  is 
becoming  overstocked.  Of  course  it  oan  only  be  done 
by  oompanies  or  very  well--todo  proprietors.  Those 
of  us  who  can  just  screw  out  our  bread  and  cheese 
with  nothing  or  very  little  over,  cannot  think  of  at- 
tempting the  outlay  necessary  for  the  opening  and 
working  of  a tea  estate,  but  we  all  of  us  have  ex- 
cellent land  for  sale,  and  a few  good  purchases, 
with  money  to  carry  things  on  would  simply  ks  the 
making  of  Wynaad.  But  I suppose  we  must  wait 
patiently  until  the  piesent  openings  come  into  bear- 
ing, and  prove  pratically  that  tea  will  pay;  no  doubt 
there  will  then  be  a good  time  coming  for  our  rising 
generation.  Ciuohooa,  I am  sorry  tosay,  is  notflourish- 
ing,  and  it  is  very  disgusting  to  see  our  fine  ledgers 
dying  out,  for  we  had  hitherto  hoped  that  they 
were  impervious  to  oanker. — Madras  Times,  Sept.  23. 


BARK  AND  DRUG  REPORT. 

(From  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

London,  Sept,  1. 

Areca  Nuts.— Fifty  bags  of  fair  quality,  which  have 
been  bought  in  on  several  occasions  previously,  were 
again  taken  out  today  at  32s  6d  per  cwt.  A bid  of  27s 
per  cwt.  was  (inclined. 

Caeumba  suffered  an  almost  unprecedented  downfall 
today,  a considerable  quantity  selling  at  a decline  01 
from  10s  to  15s,  which  is  equal  to  from  50  to  75  per 
cent.  Of  420  bags,  ;64  sold  at  24s  to  26s  for  fine  me- 
dium to  bold  brownish  and  yellow  mixed  natural  sorts, 
20s  to  22s  for  rather  darker  ditto,  and  19s  for  rather 
ordinary  grey  mixed. 

Coca-leaves.— Four  small  boxes  from  Ceylon  nice 
green  leaf,  good  flavour,  but  rather  broken,  were  bought 
in  at  2s  to  2s  6d  per  lb.  today. 

Quinine  is  dearer,  and  yesterday  some  business  was 
done  in  second-hand  German  bulk  at  9Jd  oa  the  spot, 
while  for  January  delivery  we  hear  9-jd  was  refused.  To- 
day the  owners’  quotation  may  be  called  9£d,  at  which, 
however,  there  are  buyers  end  sellers.  “This,”  said  a 
dealer  toins  yesterday,  “ is  the  first  occasion  I can  remem- 
ber upon  which  quinine  has  gooe  up  >n  price  without 
any  speculative  action  to  cause  the  advance.” 


Other  Uses  eor  Graphite. — A correspondent 
says  : — I have  read  an  article  on  graphite  taken 
from  the  American  Machinist.  Let  me  say  that  I 
have  used  graphite  for  many  purposes,  some  that 
th9  correspondent  did  not  name,  which  I will  give, 
as  it  may  benefit  some  of  my  brother  engineers, 
who  perhaps  have  not  experimented  to  any  great 
extent  with  the  article.  I have  used  handhole 
and  manhole  gaskets  eight  or  times  by  oarefully 
smearing  the  surface  next  boiler  shell,  taken 
out  at  periods  of  three  to  four  weeks,  using 
steam  pressure  as  high  as  100  pounds.  In  pack- 
ing water  glasses,  by  putting  a little  graphite 
and  oil  on  the  gasket  they  would  vulcanize  as 
soft  as  lamp  wick  and  retain  their  elasticity  until 
the  glass  was  changed,  when  the  old  rubber  could 
be  removed  without  trouble,  while  by  the  old 
way  I have  spent  much  time  in  digging  out  the 
rubber,  baked  as  hard  as  vulcanite.  Another  thing 
I used  it  for  was  after  putting  back  my  handhole 
plate  or  plugs  in  back  connection,  I oarefully  brush 
all  the  soot  and  ashes,  then  with  a small  brush 
paint  a good  coat  of  graphite  over  flange,  stud  and 
nuts.  After  running  boiler  from  three  to  six 
Months,  and  using  coke  for  fuel,  with  forced  draft, 
the  nuts  can  be  removed  without  trouble,  as  the 
heat  has  not  been  enough  to  bqrn  the  lead,— - 
Louisiana  Planter, 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  PESTS  OP  INDIA. 

Considerable  attention  ha9  been  directed  lately  to 
agricultural  pests  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  to  insect 
pests,  in  various  oountnes.  because  the  injuries  occa- 
sioned to  crops  by  their  agency  have  greatly  increased, 
and  in  some  instances  altogether  new  disorders  and 
diseases  attributable  to  them  have  appeared. 
The  universal  international  exchange  of  agricultural 
produce  and  other  commodities  has  tended  and  must 
tend  to  distribute  insects,  fungi,  and  other  sources 
of  evil  to  mankind,  animals,  and  plants,  throughout  the 
world.  Thus  the  terrible  scourge  of  the  vine,  the 
Phylloxera  vastatrix,  was  first  introduced  into  the 
French  vineyards  with  plants,  or  cuttings,  of 
vines  imported  from  the  United  States.  Very 
many  insects  most  noxious  to  agricultural, 

fruit,  and  garden  crops  in  the  United  States 
were  brought  there  with  plants,  cuttmgs,  fruits, 
and  Beeds.  The  elm-leaf  beetle,  Galeruca  xan- 
thomelama,  whioh  is  now  seriously  damaging  elm 
trees,  w..s  not  known  in  the  United  States  until  1837, 
auu  came  probably  from  France,  or  Germany,  where 
it  had  been  a troublesome  pest  long  before  that  date. 
The  hop  fly,  Aphis  humuli,  called  the  “barometer  of 
poverty,”  by  a Kentish  historian  of  hop  culture,  has 
only  recently  visited  the  hop  plantations  of  America; 
yet  it  caused  almost  a total  blight  last  year  in  those 
of  the  Eastern  States,  upou  en  area  of  nearly  40,000 
acres.  Without  any  doubt  this  insect  was  conveyed 
from  Eugland  in  “hop  sets.”  The  Hessian  fly  has 
been  conveyed  to  Great  Britain  by  some  means  or 
other  not  yet  discovered,  during  the  last  year,  and 
bids  fair  to  be  a dangerous  and  permanent  scourge 
to  the  wheat  and  oat  crops  of  this  country. 

It  is  the  same  with  moulds,  or  mildews,  or  “ blights,” 
occasioned  by  fungi.  The  vine  mildew,  Oidium  tuckerii, 
was  not  dreamed  of  in  France  until  1845.  The  potato 
mould,  Peronospora  in/estans,  had  shown  no  important 
sign  in  Great  Britain  until  1844.  The  coffee  mildew, 
Remileia  vastatrix,  did  not  serious  harm  in  the  coffee 
plantations  of  Ceylon  until  after  1870 ; but  during  the 
last  ten  years  it  has  enormously  decreased  their 
yield. 

Diseases  of  animals  have  also  been  greatly  inten- 
sified during  the  past  thirty  years  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  other  countries.  In  India,  as  we  gather  from 
this  little  book  of  Surgeon-General  Balfour,  anthrax, 
pleuro-pneumonia,  rinderpest,  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
are  so  rampant  that  the  Madras  Government  has 
recently  appointed  an  inspector  of  cattle  diseases  with 
a sufficient  staff  under  him. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  attacks  of  certain  in- 
sects and  parasitic  fungi  are  more  frequent  and 
more  fatal  than  formerly.  Hop  blights  from  aphides 
and  mildew,  8pce,ctheca  castanei,  are  far  more  com- 
mon and  destructive  , in  England  than  they  were  fifty 
years  back  ; and  the  orange-growers  of  Florida, 
California,  and  other  places  where  oranges  are  culti- 
vated, are  at  their  wits’  end  to  combat  the  ravages 
of  scale  insects,  CoccidiB,  which  have  greatly  increased 
since  1870. 

It  is  a moot  point  as  to  whether  this  is  due,  or  not, 
to  modern  and  more  artificial  systems  of  cultivation, 
which  may  be  more  favourable  to  the  spread  of  insects 
and  parasitic  fungi.  Or  it  may  be  that  these 
new  systems  interfere  with  the  balance  of 
Nature  by  decreasing  parasitic  and  other  insects, 
and  birds  and  other  animals,  which  are  the  natural 
foes  of  injurious  insects.  It  has  been  discovered 
by  Brof.  Forbes,  of  Illinois,  that  several  species  of 
the  Carabidse  and  Coccinellidae  eat  the  spores  of 
fungi ; therefore  an  unusual  increase  in  the  number 
of  birds,  or  other  foes  of  these  insects,  might  oc- 
casion a serious  spread  of  mildews. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  of  agricultural 
pests  cannot  be  overrated.  It  is  now  fully  recog- 
nized by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
who  have  a distinguished  entomologist  upon  the 
staff  of  the  National  Agricultural  Department.  Besides 
this,  many  of  the  States  have  their  own  entomologists, 
who  furnish  frequent  and  valuable  reports  and 
advice  as  to  methods  of  treatment.  In  England  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  have 
lately  issued  a series  of  reports  upon  insects  injurious 
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lo  crops,  written  by  Mr.  Charles  Whitehead;  and 
Miss  Ormerod,  the  entomologist  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  has  published  annual  reports  for  op- 
wards  of  ten  years,  whioh  have  been  of  the  utmost 
valne  and  practical  benefit  to  agriculturists.  And 
in  India,  as  Surgeon-General  Balfour  tells  us  in  this 
work,  the  serious  injuries  caused  by  insects  and  other 
animals,  fungi,  and  bacilli,  to  mankind,  animals  and 
plants,  have  at  last  attracted  the  attention  of  tho 
Government  of  India,  and  it  is  proposed  to  invite 
communications  from  those  engaged  in  agriculture, 
forestry,  and  horticulture  in  that  country,  to  fnrnish 
matter  for  periodical  reports  like  those  issued  from 
time  to  time  by  Miss  Ormerod,  These  would  of 
course  be  published  in  the  vernacular  and  should  he 
illustrated  by  woodcuts,  as  Miss  Ormerod  suggests  in 
her  comprehensive  letter  in  the  preface  of  “Agrioul. 
tural  Pests  of  India.”  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that 
a competent  entomologist  may  be  appointed  in  India 
to  direct  this  work. 

Surgeon- General  Balfour,  so  far  back  as  1880,  re- 
commended the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  obtain 
reports  on  the  diseases  of  cattle  and  plants,  and  on 
creatures  noxious  to  mankind  and  vegetation.  In  his 
admirable  “ Cycloyaedia  of  India  and  of  Eastern  and 
Southern  Asia,”  published  in  1885,  he  gave  a general 
view  of  the  entomology  of  these  regions,  and  described 
the  losses  sustained  by  agriculturists  from  these  and 
similar  causes.  He  has  followed  this  up  with  the  work 
now  under  review. 

Though  a small  book,  the  “Agricultural  Pests  of 
India  ” is  very  ambitious  in  design,  as  it  treats  not 
only  of  insects  and  fungi  and  animals  injurious  to 
mankind  and  agricultural  crops,  but  of  all  manner 
of  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes.  Several  of  these  cannot, 
even^by  the  greatest  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be 
classified  as  pests  to  agriculture,  and  seem  to  be  alto- 
gether out  of  place  in  this  category.  Under  the  head- 
ing “Fish,”  sharks  and  siluroids  are  described,  though 
it  is  not  by  any  means  clear  in  what  way  they  are 
agricultural  pests,'  except,  perhaps,  that  they  might 
bite  off  the  limbs  of  unwary  agriculturists  disporting 
in  the  sea.  The  book  should  have  been  styled  the 
“Natural  History  of  India,”  or  “A  Manual  ofthe 
Natural  History  of  India,”  rather  than  the  “ Agri- 
cultural Busts  of  India.”  But  the  fact  that  rather 
too  man)  subjects  are  dealt  with  cannot  be  held 
to  be  a very  serious  fault  in  a compilation  contain- 
ing an  immense  amount  of  serviceable  information 
arranged  alphabetically,  together  with  a good  index ; 
so  that  any  head  can  be  quickly  found.  The  author 
had  great  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  of 
the  branches  of  natural  history  he  has  here  discussed 
while  he  was  engaged  in  forming  the  Government 
Central  Museum  at  Madras,  and  other  Museums  in 
various  parts  of  India  as  well  as  in  the  preparation 
of  “ The  Cyclopasdia  of  India  ” and  his  work  on 
“ The  Timber  Trees  of  India.”  He  was  therefore 
very  well  qualified  to  prepare  this  manual  or  dictionary 
of  natural  history,  which  will  serve  to  show  Indian 
agriculturists  what  are  the  principal  foes  of  their  crops 
and  herds.  No  remedies  or  methods  of  prevention 
are  given  in  detail.  Some  general  instructions  appear 
in  the  introductory  chapters,  such  as  to  farm  cleanly, 
and  to  use  certain  washes  and  powders  in  case  of 
the  attack  of  some  insects.  These,  however,  have 
evidently  been  taken  from  lists  of  remedies  prescribed 
by  American  and  English  practical  entomologists,  and 
have  not  been  actually  tried  in  India.  Now  that 
Surgeon-General  Balfour  has  demonstrated  the 
dangers,  and  indicated  general  remedies  which  have 
been  found  advantageous  in  other  climes,  the  farmers, 
the  foresters,  and  fruit-growers  of  India  should  at 
once  make  experiments,  and  prove  for  themselves 
whether  these  are  as  efficacious  in  the  fiery  heat  of 
the  East  as  in  the  temperate  climates  of  Great 
Britain  and  America. 

This  notice  cannot  be  concluded  without  an  allusion 
to  some  ofthe  errors  which  have  been  carelessly  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  book,  having  evidently  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  eminent  scientific  man  who  “revised 
nearly  the  whole  in  manuscript,  and  the  proofs  as 
they  passed  through  the  press.”  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  Surgeon-General  Balfour  should  be  a 
skilled  entomologist,  Jjut  it  ia  very  unfortunate  for 
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him  that  those  on  whom  he  relied  for  assistance  should 
have  so  signally  failed  him.  He  says  that  the  Cecidomyia 
tritici  is  the  Hessian  fly  of  Europe  and  America.  In 
reality  the  Hessian  fly  of  Europe  and  America  is 
Cecidomyia  destructor,  Earned  so  by  Say  loDg  at o,  and 
is  completely  and  specifically  distinct  from  Cecidomyia 
tritici,  which  is  the  true  wheat  midge  of  Great 
Britain.  This  is  a mistake  which  appears  unpardos- 
able  in  a seitntific  reviser.  On  p.  45  it  is  stated  that 
“the  species  of  Necrophorus  and  Silpha  are  useful; 
they  feed  on  carrion  and  by  scratchii  g the  ground 
from  under  dead  animals  they  par  idly  bury  them.” 
As  a fact  the  Silpha  opaca , and  another  species  the 
Silpha  atrata,  eat  and  seriously  injure  plants  of  beet 
and  mangelwurzel  as,  has  been  shown  by  Curtis 
and  Miss  Ormerod  in  England,  by  Guelin  Meneville 
in  France,  arid  Taschenberg  in  Germany.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  correct  information  as  to  the 
habits  of  insects  is  as  necessary  as  accurate  nomen- 
clature at  least  to  agriculturists. 

Again,  under  the  heading  Buprestidse  and  Ela- 
teridse  (click  beetles)  it  is  remarked  that  the  larva; 
feed  on  living  wood  and  are  more  or  less  injurious. 
The  wire-worm,  the  larva  of  Elater  lineatus  is  fearfully 
destructive  to  the  roots  of  crops  of  all  kinds.  In  the 
description  of  Elateridre  further  on,  this  kind  of  mis- 
chiel  is  attributed  to  their  larvae  ; so  that  there  are 
two  utterly  oonflioting  accounts  of  the  habits  of  these 
inseots  calculated  to  puzzle  the  inquiring  Indian  far- 
mers. 

A sweeping  statement  that  “ all  the  weevil  family 
insert  their  eggs  in  the  stigma  of  the  flower”  cannot  be 
supported,  and  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  experience  of 
observers.  A few  species  do  this,  but  others  deposit 
their  eggs  in  a variety  of  places.  Of  weevils  it  is  also 
said  that  they  “ attack  principally  in  their  larval 
stage  every  psrt  of  vegetable  tissues.”  As  a fact, 
many  weevils  do  incredible  harm  to  vegetation  in  their 
perfect  or  weevil  form,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for 
thelarvaa — mere  maggots — toholdon  to  leaves. 

Sitonas,  described  as  attacking  stored  grain  and  seed, 
have  been  evidently  mistaken  for  species  of  Bruohi. 

These  and  other  mistakes  ought  to  be  corrected 
before  the  work  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  agricultur- 
ists of  India  as  a text- book  for  their  guidance. — Nature. 


PLUMBAGO  MINING  IN  TEAVANCOEE. 

We  print  in  another  column  a letter  addressed 
by  a London  correspondent  to  a Ceylon  contemporary 
on  the  above  subject,  which  has  evidently  exercised 
considerably  the  minds  of  those  in  Ceylon  who  are 
interested  in  the  plumbago  industry.  From  infor- 
mation which  we  have  been  able  to  gather  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  our  neighbours  are  not  en- 
tirely wrong  in  supposing  that  the  monopoly  which 
they  have  hitherto  looked  upon  as  theirs  is  theirs 
no  longer.  But  that  the  competition  which  has  now 
arisen  is  as  serious  as  the  London  correspondent 
would)  lead  them  to  believe  we  are  not  as 
yet  quite  satisfied.  It  is  nearly  two  years 
since  mining  operations  for  plumbago  were 
started  in  Travancore  by  Messrs.  Parry  & Co., 
who,  we  may  say  at  once,  are  the  Madras  con- 
cessionaires whose  enterprise  has  so  seriously  dis- 
turbed the  mind  of  the  Ceylon  miners.  That 
plumbago  existed  in  large  quantities  in  various  Dis- 
tricts of  Travancore  territory  has  been  known  for 
some  years,  and  it  was  indeed  the  existence  of  old 
workings  which  led  Messrs.  Parry  & Co.  to  con- 
sider whether  under  a more  modern  system  of 
mining,  and  with  the  newest  machinery,  this 
valuable  mineral  could  be  extracted  at  a cost  likely 
to  prove  remunerative.  The  trial  has  apparently 
been  a thorough  one,  and  if  the  results  so  far- 
obtained  fall  somewhat  short  of  the  description 
contained  in  the  letter  to  which  we  have  referred, 
at  least  they  have  been  so  far  satisfactory  as  to 
decide  Messrs  Parry  and  Co.  to  continue  their 
operations,  which  are,  we  believe,  still  in  an  experi- 
mental stage,  in  the  hope  that  as  the  workings  extend 
and  the  ore  Obtained  improves  in  quality,  the  value 
may  be  bo  increased  as  to  put  them  on  a more  level 
footing  with  their  Ceylon  competitors. 


Under  the  old  methods  of  working,  which  me- 
thods still  obtain  in  most  of  the  Ceylon  mines, 
the  extraction  of  plumbago  in  Travanoore  was  found 
to  be  unremunerative,  as  proved  by  tbe  abandoned 
workings  to  which  we  have  already  referred; 
but  Messrs.  Parry  & Co-  have  gone  to  very  cor  - 
siderable  expense  in  lajing  down  the  latest  machi- 
nery, and  it  is  hoped  that  in  spite  of  many  dis- 
advantages with  which  they  have  to  contend  the 
eventual  output  of  tbe  mines,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  quality,  will  justify  the  outlay.  Messrs.  Parry 
& Co.  have  had  every  faoility  afforded  them  by 
the  Travancore  Government,  which  has  wisely  deter- 
mined to  foster  the  development  of  this  new  and  valu- 
able  industry  by  every  means  in  its  power,  and  they 
have  reoeived  such  assistance  in  the  matter  of  con- 
cessions as  will  effectually  proteot  the  industry  from 
premature  competition.  It  may  be  interesting  to  the 
Ceylon  plumbago  miners  to  learn  that  in  tbe  early 
state  of  the  operations  a 6mall  parcel  of  Travancore 
plumbago  was  shipped  to  Ceylon  for  valuation.  I he 
report  obtained  was  that  the  quality  was  far  below 
even  the  most  inferior  of  that  shipped  frnm  the  Ceylon 
mines,  and  that  it  was  in  fact  unsaleable.  This  re- 
port was  hardly  jnstified,  however,  for  the  parcel  after- 
wards realised  in  the  London  Market  £9  per  ton,  or 
abont  the  equivalent  of  £7  per  ton,  f.  0.  b.  From  a 
Ceylon  point  of  view,  no  doubt,  this  price  was  not 
encouraging,  but  it  would  appear  from  Messrs.  Marshall 
and  Trench’s  (we  presume  the  well-known  firm  of 
Messrs.  Marshall  and  French  is  meant)  remarks 
quoted  in  tbe  London  correspondent's  letter,  that  the 
quality  has  since  steadily  improved  and  is  presumably 
now  worth  a better  price.  As  to  tbis,  however,  we 
understand  that  the  concessionaires  have  Dot  heard 
anything  before.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fears  ex- 
pressed in  Ceylon  that  Travancore  plumbago  will 
improve  in  quality  bs  a greater  depth  is  attained 
would  appear  to  be  unfounded,  since  the  Tra- 
vancore deposits  are  already  being  worked  at  a depth 
ot  150  feet,  and  not  only  50  feet  as  stated.  We 
believe  that  very  few  of  the  Ceylon  workings  exceed 
this  depth. 

In  commenting  on  its  London  correspondent’s 
letter  our  Ceylon  contemporary  remarks  that  while 
the  Travancore  mines  can  possibly  be  worked  at  a 
cheaper  labour  rate  than  those  of  Ceylon,  tbe  advantage 
in  cost  of  transport  should  rest  with  the  latter.  Of 
this  we  think  there  can  be  little  doubt,  and  it  was 
chiefly  this  question  of  transport  which  was  in  our 
mind  when  we  spoke  of  the  disadvantages  with  which 
Messrs.  Parry  and  Co.  have  to  contend.  Our  Ceylon 
contemporary’s  London  correspondent  was  UDable  to 
furnish  any  information  as  to  the  distance  from  the 
coast  at  fwhich  the  mines  now  being  worked  in 
Travancore  are  situated,  or  of  the  means  of  transport 
available  for  traversing  it.  The  mines  are,  we  under- 
stand, situated  at  a distance  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  the  port  of  shipment,  and 
transport  is  both  difficult  and  expensive.  At  pesent 
the  plumbago  is  carried  part  of  the  distance  by 
cart,  and  part  by  boat,  and  the  time  occupied  is 
considerable.  The  disadvantage  as  regards  transport 
is  not,  however,  limited  to  the  journey  between  the 
mines  and  port  of  shipment,  for  ocean  freights  are  both 
high  and  nnoertain,  as  oompared  with  those  obtainable 
from  Ceylon.  At  present  a portion  of  the  labour 
employed  in  the  Travancore  mines  is  imported  from 
Ceylon,  aDd  is  expensive ; but  this  will  no  doubt  be 
dispensed  with  in  favour  of  local  labour  after  a time. 
One  of  the  difficulties  of  working  lies  in  tbe  fact 
that  the  climate  is  extremely  feverish,  and  it  may  be 
found  impossible  to  continue  working  without  inter- 
ruption during  the  unhealthy  season.  This  in  itself 
would  be  a very  serious  disadvantage.  But,  as  we  have 
already  said,  hopes  are  entertained  that,  in  spite  of 
the  disadvantages  named,  the  undertaking  will  prove 
a sound  commercial  enterprise,  and  justify  the  large 
outlay  made  in  its  experimental  stages.  This  has  as 
yet  hardly  been  ascertained,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  tbe  demand  for  plumbago  is  at  pre- 
sent considerable  and  even  should  the  Travancore 
plumbago  prove  decidedly  inferior  to  that  obtained 
in  Ceylon,  there  still  appears  to  be  an  outlet  for  the 
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inferior  quality,  and  we  trust  that  a large,  and  valu- 
able  industry  m»y  be  established  in  Southern  India. — 
M.  Mail,  Sept.  22. 


CALIFORNIA  COFFEE. 

A coffee  planter  from  Guatemala  has  recently  been 
investigating  the  climate  and  soil  cf  the  Al’essandro 
Valley,  Saa  Bernardino  county,  with  a view  to  the 
introduction  of  coffee  growing  in  that  section. 
The  conditions  there,  it  is  stated,  he  regards 
as  favorable,  and  he  has  offered  to  invest  capital 
in  a company  to  be  organized  to  carry  on  the 
business.  It  is  proposed  to  put  two  acres  in 
nursery  which  would  yield  80,000  sprouts  per 
year,  worth  25  cents  eoch,  and  to  set  thirty-eight 
acres  to  coffee  trees.  This  would  require  30,400  trees, 
and  the  estimated  yield  on  the  third  year  is  91,200 
pounds,  valued  at  20  cents  per  pound,  or  a total  of 
?18,240.  The  fourth  year  after  planting  the  yield, 
it  is  estimated,  would  be  $34,340,  figuring  four  pounds 
to  the  tree.  This  is  a good  exhibit,  but  like  fcthers 
in  regard  to  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the 
introduction  of  tropical  or  remi-tropical  products 
in  this  State,  it  should  be  carefully  considered 
before  capital,  is  invested.  In  regard  to  the 
the  cultivation  of  coffee,  even  if  the  climate  and 
soil  are  found  favorable  here,  the  fact  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  that  in  countries  where  this  staple  is 
largely  grown,  labor  an  important  element  in  its  cost, 
is  to  be  had  at  a very  low  rate.  On  this  coast,  con- 
ditions are  quite  the  contrary,  a fact  that  precludes 
the  introduction  of  many  new  industries  which  other- 
wise might  prove  remunerative  and  successful. — S.F. 
Grocer. 

RkmaBEs.— The  estimate  given  above  for  the  yield 
of  coffee  is  a long  way  off.  An  average  of  one  pound 
per  tree  is  a fair  yield  at  three  years  old.  ADd  one 
and  a half  to  two  pounds  per  tree,  when  five  years 
old  ; and  if  this  average  is  maintained  in  future  years, 
the  plantatioa  will  do  well.  In  Ceylon,  a crop  in  full 
healthy  bearing  formerly  averaged  about  700  pounds  of 
c'eaned  coffee  per  aore,  though  exceptional  yields  may 
have  reaohed  2,000  or  even  3,000  pounds  per  acre. 
—Editor  Planter. — Planters’  Monthly. 


THE  TEA  PLANTERS  AND  THE 
CURRENCY  QUESTION. 

The  following  is  the  memorial  of  the  Darjiling  and 
Terai  Planters’  Association  to  the  Viceroy  upon  the 
Currency  Question : — That  your  memorialists  are  an 
association  representative  not  only  of  the  European 
and  Indian  capital  which  for  the  last  thirty  years 
has  been  so  largely  invested  in  the  development  of 
the  staple  industry,  viz.,  the  tea  industry,  carried  on 
in  the  hill  districts  of  Darjiling  and  Kurseong  and  in 
the  district  of  the  Terai,  but  also  of  the  important 
resident  community  of  skilled  Europeans  who  for  a 
like  period  have  been  similarly  engaged.  To  that 
capital  and  to  the  efforts  of  that  community  is  almost 
entirely  attributable  the  degree  of  prosperity  at 
present  enjoyed  by  the  districts  mamed.  Your 
memorialists  have  read  with  concern  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Indian  Currency  Association  addressed 
to  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons, 
praying  that  the  Government  of  India  be  fully 
empowered  to  take  such  immediate  measures  as 
to  it  may  seem  fit  for  the  purpose  of  remedying 
the  evils  attending  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
Indian  currency  system  ; for  instance,  by  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  by  the  adoption 
of  gold  as  the  monetary  standard  of  value. 

Your  memorialists  submit  that  if  that  prayer  be 
granted  and  acted  upon  there  is  every  probability 
that  the  Indian  tea  industry  will  collapse.  In  clause 
20  of  the  petition  above  referred  to  it  is  stated  that, 
under  the  present  conditions  of  the  currency  system 
“ the  exporter  is  no  gainer,  for  each  fall  in  exchange 
is  followed  by  an  equivalent  fall  in  the  gold  price  of 
the  commodities  he  exports.”  Your  memorialists 
Submit  Ijhat  this  statement,  besides  being  an  insuffi- 


cient representation  of  the  facts,  is  one  which  it  is 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  verify.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  a fact  well  within  the  ex- 
perience of  your  memorialists  that  the  fall  in  gold 
prices  at  home,  which  has  been  going  on  steadily 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  is  attributable  to  over 
; production  of  tea.  That  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fluctuations  of  exchange  is  obvious  from  the  fact 
that  within  recent  years,  whenever  the  gold  value 
of  the  silver  rupee  has  risen  in  England,  that  rise 
has  not  been  followed  by  an  equivalent  rise  in  gold 
prices.  In  clause  22  of  the  same  petition  it  is  stated 
that  “ the  investment  of  English  capital  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  material  resources  of  the  Empire  is 
discouraged,  for  both  as  regards  the  remittance  of 
interest  and  the  final  transfer  of  invested  profits  and 
economies  the  continuous  fall  in  exchange  imparts  to 
the  investment  of  capital  in  this  country  a speculative 
character  and  a risk  which  the  capitalist  is  unwilling 
to  face.”  Your  memorialists  submit  that,  apart  from 
the  fact  that1  many  of  the  capitalists  engaged  in  the 
development  of  the  Indian  tea  industry  are  resident 
in  India,  thus  eliminating  to  a great  extent  the 
question  of  remitting  interest  home,  and  also  apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  finality  is  a very  in- 
determinate one  to  attach  to  the  operations  of  the 
English  capitalist,  which  are  continuous  operations, 
and  therefore  postulate  the  return  to  India,  under 
advantageous  conditions  of  exchange,  and  in  the 
shape  of  further  capital,  of  the  interest  previously 
remitted  home;  it  is  within  the  experience  of  your 
memorialists  that  whatever  difficulties  they  meet 
with  in  procuring  financial  assistance  from  capitalists 
resident  in  England,  are  also,  like  the  fall  in  gold 
prices  at  home,  attributable  to  over  production  of  tea. 
and  not  to  any  deterrent  effects  produced  upon  English 
capitalists  by  the  fluduations  in  exchange. 

Those  countries  which  still  retain  silver  as  their 
monetary  standard  of  va  ue  have  hitherto  entered 
into  no  international  agreement  under  which 
they  shall  all  combine  (1)  to  check  the  present 
continuous  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  or  (2) 
to  impart  a character  of  stability  to  any  rate  of 
exchange  upon  which  they  may  fix  for  the 

rupee  or  dollar,  or  (3)  to  adopt  gold  as  the  common 
monetary  standard  of  value.  China  is  a country  with 
a silver  standard,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  price 
of  her  silver  tael  is  regulated  by  the  same  conditions 
that  govern  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  India’s 
silver  inpte.  She  is  also  a tea  producing  country  and 
thus  enters  into  competition  with  the  community  who 
are  engazed  in  developing  the  tea  industry  of  this 
country.  In  days  gone  by,  China  exported  as  much  as 
170  millions  of  pounds  of  tea  to  the  London  market. 
Since  then,  however,  the  superior  quality  of  the  tea 
exported  to  the  6ame  market  from  India  has  precluded 
China  from  exporting  more  than  50  million*  of  pounds, 
and  thus  the  ascendancy  in  this  respect  once  belonging 
to  China  has  been  transferred  to  and  now  rests 
with  Iudia.  Your  memorialists  submit  that  any  in- 
terference, such  as  that  prated  for  in  the  petition 
of  the  Indian  Currency  Association,  with  the  natural 
course  of  exohange  between  India  and  the  country 
where  both  she  and  China  find  a market  for  their 
teas,  would  inevitably  cause  the  price  of  the  Indian 
rupee  either  to  be  stationary  or  to  rise  gradually  or 
suddenly,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  price  of  the 
Chinese  tad  would  be  falling;  and  your  memorialists 
are  therefore  apprehensive  not  only  lest  China  should, 
in  consequence  of  that  interference,  regain  the  as- 
cendancy which  has  been  wrested  from  her,  but  even 
lest  the  tea  industry  of  India  sh  uld  be  entirely  and 
irretrievably  ruined. 

Your  memorialists,  therefore,  pray  that,  until  snob 
time  as  an  international  agreement  ise.Aered  into  by  all 
countries  having  a silver  standard,  the  Government 
cf  India,  even  if  empowered  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  in  the  way  prayed  for  in  the  petition 
of  tbe  Indian  Currency  Association,  will  stay  its  hand 
end  not  interrere  with  the  present  condition  of  the 
currency  system;  for  under  it  those  engaged  in  the 
Indian  tea  industry  enjoy  a considerable  degree  of 
prosperity,  and  this  to  the  best  of  their  ability  they 
ludeuvom  to  share  with  all  with  whom  they  are  con* 
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nected,  thus  making  the  surrounding  regions  what  they 
are,  a happy  dittiiot  for  the  Dative?,  with  busy  factories 
aDd  an  enormous  population,  of  industrious,  contented 
coolies— a prospeot  which  will  immediately  vanish 
should  the  prayer  of  the  petition  above  alluded  to  be 
granted,  and  your  Excellency’s  Government  act  upon 
the  powers  conferred  on  it.  And  your  memorialists, 
&c. — M-  Times , Sept.  27. 


A GREAT  BANANA  FARM. 

The  banana  trade  of  the  United  States  is  enor- 
mous. Among  the  most  attractive  features  to  those 
passing  along  the  lower  portion  of  New  York  city’s 
water  front  are  the  East  River  piers,  occupied  by 
tropical  fruiters,  where  the  steamers  lie  discharging 
cargoes  of  delicious  bananas.  From  one  side  of  a 
steamer  gangs  of  men  carry  the  bananas  to  the  waiting 
truckmen  on  the  pier,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  fruiter  lies  a large  float,  on  the  deck  of  which 
receiving  their  loads  are  railroad  cars  especially 
constructed  for  carrying  bananas  in  good  condition 
to  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  Four  years 
ago  Messrs.  H.  Dumois  and  Co.  purchased  thirty- 
five  square  miles  of  land  in  Banes,  Cuba,  which  at 
that  time  was  a dense  forest  and  there  were  only 
ten  inhabitants  in  the  whole  district.  With  in- 
domitable energy  and  enterprise,  and  a sufficient 
amount  of  capital,  they  began  the  arduous  work  of 
clearing  away  the  forest  and  putting  the  land 
into  a proper  state  for  agricultural  purposes 
and  making  improvements.  Level  roads,  ranging 
from  60  ft.  to  100ft.  in  width,  have  been  laid  out  so 
that  carriages  can  be  driven  over  the  entire  planta- 
tion. The  company  have  built  a 3 ft.  gauge  railroad 
ten  miles  long,  and  an  extension  of  eight  miles  is  now 
in  progress.  They  have  also  built  a pier  300  ft.  long 
from  the  hard  native  woods,  and  have  a saw-mill 
and  water-works.  One  thousand  five  hundred  men  are 
employed  on  the  plantation  during  crop  time,  and 
Banes  had  in  May  last  a population  of  3,500 
which  shows  the  rapid  progress  that  has  been 
made,  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  thrifty  portions  of  Cuba,  besides  the  most 
important  fruit  centre  in  the  world.  The  company 
has  about  one-half  the  entire  land  cleared,  and  9,600 
acreB  planted  with  bananas — 2,400,000  fruit-bearing 
trees.  There  are  twenty-six  steamers  in  the  banana 
trade  plying  between  Cuba  and  New  York  all  the 
year  round.  Between  the  months  of  April  and  July 
a steamer  arrives  at  New  York  almost  daily,  and 
during  the  busy  season  each  steamer  will  discharge 
her  cargo,  which  averages  12,000  bunches,  and  depart 
the  same  day  in  ballast.  The  demand  for  bananas 
has  reached  euch  large  proportions  that  this  year 
the  export  from  Banes  to  the  United  States  will  be 
about  1,500,000  bunches. — Indian  Agriculturist,  Sept.  3. 
♦ 

COCOA  ADULTERANTS. 

REPORT  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  CHEMIST. 

Thd  raw  material  from  which  the  cocoas  and 
chocolaf'E3  of  commerce  are  manufactured  is  the 
“cocoa  bean,’’  the  seed  of  the  cocoa,  or  cocao  tree 
(Theobroma  cacao).  While  this  tree  has  been  suc- 
cessfully introduced  into  various  warm  countries, 
tropical  America,  Bs  native  land,  still  furnishes  the 
larger  and  more  ’higMy  valued  portion  of  the  world’s 
.supply  of  cocoa.  From  Mexico  to  Peru  on  the  west 
coast,  Mexico  to  Bahia,  frazil,  on  the  east  coast, 
and  on  the  West  India  IslanuS  the  most  favorable 
(conditions  for  its  cultivation  are  nifit.  After  removal 
ifrom  the  , fruit  two  processes  are  used  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  seeds  for  market.  For  the  produc- 
tion of  “unfermented  cocoa,"  they  are  freed  from 
adhering  fruit  pulp  and  are  at  once  dried  in  the 
sun.  For  the  production  of  “fermented  cocoa,"  the 
beans  are  placed  in  piles  in  sheds  or  are  buried  in 
trenches  and  allowed  to  ferment  for  a time  before 
being  completely  dried  in  the  sun.  When  buried  the 
beans  are  now  placed  in  casks  or  other  coverings ; 
hence,  the  earthy  coating  is  no  longer  a mark  for 
determining  the  process  of  preparation.  Much  of  the 


acridity  and  bitterness  disappears  in  this  process  of 
fermentation ; the  beans  so  prepared  have  a mildly 
oleaginous,  pleasant,  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  are 
more  or  less  aromatic.  The  value  of  the  product 
therefore  greatly  depends  upon  the  care  bestowed 
upon  this  operation.  On  account  of  the  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  the  cocon  bean,  its  preparations  merit  a 
place  on  our  tables  for  two  reasons.  In  addition  to 
being,  like  tea  and  coffee,  the  material  for  the  pre- 
paration of  a pleasant  and  exhilarating  beverage,  it 
is  a valuable  food  material.  Not  only  is  it  much 
richer  in  nutritive  substances  than  tea  or  coffee,  but 
both  the  soluble  and  insoluble  portions  become  'a 
part  of  the  beverage,  while  only  the  constituents 
soluble  in  hot  water  are  obtained  in  the  beverages 
prepared  from  tea  and  coffee. 

The  investigations  of  Stutzer  and  others  clearly 
prove,  however,  that  the  food  value  of  cocoa  pre- 
parations has  been  greatly  overestimated,  and  that 
many  of  the  present  modes  of  preparation  do  not 
develop  in  the  highest  possible  degree  the  pleasing 
aroma  and  flavor.  The  inventive  energy  of  many 
manufacturers  seems  to  be  spent  on  the  production 
of  a highly  nutritive  and  easily  digestible  prepara- 
tion ; the  valuable  fat  is  removed  and  the  delicious 
aroma  and  flavor  destroyed  by  chemicals  for  the  osten- 
sible purpose  of  rendering  more  digestible  a residue  of 
doubtful  food  value.  The  more  important  constituents 
of  the  husked  cocoa  bean  are  fat,  theobromine,  the 
nonalkaloidal  nitrogeneous  substances,  starch,  the 
coloring  matter  called  cocoa  red,  and  the  mineral 
matter.  The  fat,  cocoa  or  cacao  butter,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  quantity  and  peculiar  excellence,  is 
unquestionably  the  constituent  of  the  cocoa  bean 
possessing  the  highest  food  value.  It  usually  forms 
45  to  55  per  cent  of  the  husked  bean,  rarely  falls 
below  45  per  cent,  and  only  one  recent  analysis 
shows  as  low  as  36  per  cent.  At  ordinary  tempera- 
tures it  is  a white,  or  slightly  yellowish,  brittle  solid, 
having  a pleasing  taste  and  odor  and  showing  but 
little  tendency  to  become  rancid.  The  preparations 
of  cocoa  are  so  numerous  that  more  or  less  confusion 
of  terms  naturally  arises.  Most  American  manu- 
facturers prepare  a plain  chocolate  (known  in  Europe 
as  cacao-mas?e),  made  by  reducing  the  roasted  and 
husked  beans  to  a paste  and  pressing  into  the 
form  of  cakes.  When  this  is  combined  with  much  or 
little  sugar  (generally  much),  vanillaand  spices,  the 
various  “ sweet,"  “ vanilla  sweet,"  “ vanilla,”  “ spiced," 
etc.,  chocolates  are  produced.  These  are  also  usually 
met  in  the  form  of  cakes,  but  are  sometimes 

Eulverized  and  sold  as  “ powdered  chocolates.”  The 
igh  percentage  of  fat  renders  a permanent  powder 
impossible  without  its  partial  removal  or  the  addition 
of  some  diluent,  as  sugar,  starch  or  flour.  The  pre- 
parations in  powder,  known  as  “cocoas,”  “ bromas,” 
etc.,  are  prepared  in  accordance  with  one  or  the  other, 
or  a combination  of  these  methods. 

No  cocoa  in  the  market  contains  a very  consider- 
able percentage  of  matter  soluble  in  water,  unless 
the  material  so  dissolved  is  foreign  soluble  material 
that  has  been  added  during  the  process  of  pre- 
paration. The  term  seems  to  be  used  to  denote  a 
preparation  that  allows  none  of  the  insoluble 
matter  to  deposit  from  the  beverage  prepared 
from  it.  This  purpose  may  be  accomplished  in 
two  ways — the  material  may  be  so  finely  divided 
that  a very  long  time  will  be  required  for  its  deposi- 
tion, or  foreign  substances  (as  starch  or  sugar)  may  be 
added  to  render  the  liquid  of  so  high  a specific  gravity, 
or  so  pasty,  that  the  insoluble  matter  will  not  deposit. 
Tee  removal  of  the  fat  is  not  considered  to  be  an 
adulteration  when  it  is  acknowleged.  It  seems  impor- 
tant, however,  that  the  public  have  a means  of  accu- 
rately knowing  to  what  extent  it  has  been  removed. 
Perhaps  no  food  material  offers  conditions  so  favour- 
able for  profitable  adulteration  and  so  well  utilized  by 
its  manufacturers  as  do  cocoa  preparations. 

Here  were  given  the  results  of  analyses  of  cocoa 
preparations  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  nearly  forty 
different  samples  procured  in  open  market  of  the  makes 
well  known,  most  of  which  contained  stock,  flour  or 
arrowroot.  The  amount  of  sugar  ranged  from  25  tq 
65  per  cent. 
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Beef  tea  was  once  considered  to  be  a very 
concentrated  and  easily  digested  food,  and  was 
given  to  invalids  in  small  quantities  with  full 
confidence  in  its  great,  almost  miraculous,  nourish- 
ing power.  It  has  long  since  been  degraded  very 
nearly  to  the  rank  of  a mere  stimulant  and  is 
never  intelligently  administered  except  when  accom- 
panied by  an  ample  amount  of  nourishing  food.  As 
a concentrated  and  easily  digestible  food  for  in- 
valids cocoa  preparations  are  already  beginning  to 
share  the  same  fate ; as  material  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  pleasant,  exhilarating  and  slightly  nutritive 
beverages  for  both  weak  and  strong,  the  career  of 
cocoa  preparations  is  just  begun.  Moreover,  their 
progress  in  popular  favor  will  keep  pace  with  the 
manufacturers’  appreciation  of  this  fact. 

The  results  of  these  investigations  emphasize  in 
many  ways  the  many  pleas  that  have  been  made 
for  the  establishment  of  standards  of  purity,  strength 
and  quality  for  foods — for  some  certain  means  of 
enabling  the  public  to  know  the  strength,  quality  and 
degree  of  purity  of  the  food  materials  on  the 
market. — Oil,  Faint  and  Drug  Reporter. 


TEA,  COFFEE  AND  COCOA  ADULTERATIONS. 

The  Chemical  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  making 
analyses  of  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa  preparations  as 
sold  by  retailers  in  leading  cities.  There  were  sixty- 
three  analyses  of  tea  bought  in  Washington,  New 
York  and  Baltimore,  covering  all  grades,  including 
India  and  Ceylon  tea  of  special  brands.  The  report 
says  of 

TEA. 

As  nearly  as  possible  all  the  grades  of  tea  on  the 
market  are  represented  in  this  work. 

Many  of  these  samples  are  of  very  inferior  qual- 
ity, but  neither  the  analytical  nor  microscopical  data 
give  positive  evidence  of  the  addition  of  spent  or 
foreign  leaves. 

A large  number  of  the  samples  examined  by  the 
writer  were  faced.  With  the  present  ideas  in  re- 
gard to  this  practice,  it  cannot  be  considered  a 
form  of  adulteration,  but  facing  should  be  condemned 
On  account  of  its  use  in  making  inferior  teas  appear 
to  be  of  a superior  quality. 

The  analytical  and  other  work  indicates  that  there 
are  few  if  ally  spurious  teas  on  the  market.  The 
range  in  quality  is  undoubtedly  very  great,  many 
samples  deserving  to  be  termed  “tea”  simply  because 
they  are  composed  of  the  leaves  of  the  The  a,  and 
not  through  the  many  pleasant  qualities  which  we 
usually  associate  with  the  beverage  of  this  name. 

With  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  United  States 
adulteration  act,  the  consumer  is  reasonably  well 
protected,  so  far  as  securing  the  genuine  leaf  is 
concerned,  but  of  course  has  no  protection  from  the 
sale  of  inferior  teas. 

COFFEE. 

Of  course,  112  samples  were  analyzed,  of  v,  ’ Lh 
thirty  were  ground,  sixty  of  whole  roasted  beans, 
three  coffee  extracts,  eighteen  of  green  coffee,  one 
coffee  substitute. 

But  three  of  the  samples  of  whole  roasted  coffees 
were  adulterated.  Knowing  the  large  amount  of 
imitation  coffee  that  is  on  the  markets,  this  result 
was  unexpected.  Three  samples  each  contained  imita- 
tion coffee. 

The  imitation  coffee  in  one  case  was  introduced  by 
the  roaster.  It  is  very  probable  that  roasted  coffees 
■are  adulterated  to  a very  much  greater  extent  for 
sale  in  packages  in  districts  not  readily  accessible  to 
a roaster.  Large  quantities  of  package  coffees  are 
sold  in  Kansas.  One  sample  was  roasted  with  a large 
amount  of  a glazing  material. 

Coffees  are  sometimes  treated  with  sugar  or  syrup, 
then  roasted.  When  the  caramel  formed  on  roasting 
amounts  to  an  appreciable  weight,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered an  adulterant. 


A — Coffee  Roasted  With  Sugar. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

Per- 

Per 

Per 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

Moisture 

0.91 

10.46 

4.41 

Calculated  on  the  dry  sub- 
stance : 

Soluble  matter  adhering 

to  the  beans 

7.72 

7.59 

5.91 

Reducing  sugar,  calcu- 

lated  as  dextrose 

1.49 

1.49 

-91 

Total  water  soluble 

matter 

28.12 

27.71 

26.07 

Fat  (volatile  oil,  ether 

extract) 

12.62 

12.34 

9.45 

— 



— , 

B. — Coffee  Roasted 

With 

Sugar. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

Per 

Per- 

Per 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

Moisure 

3.14 

2.73 

2.79 

. Calculated  on  the  dry  subs- 
tance : 

Soluble  matter  adhering 

to  the  beans 

4.77 

4.15 

4.43 

Reducing  sugar  present 

calculated  as  dextrose 

.44 

.34 

.19 

. . ■ . 

. 



Total  water  soluble 

matter 

24.09 

21. SI 

25.97 

Fat  (volatile  oil,  ether 
extract) 

16.29 

13.44 

12.06 

The  large  percentage  of  moisture  retained  by  the 
glazed  coffee  and  the  decided  increase  in  the  soluble 
matters  adhering  to  the  beans-  must  certainly  prove 
of  considerable  profit  to  the  roaster  without  advantage 
to  the  consumer. 

It  is  probable  that  the  retail  dealer  is  not  usually 
directly  to  blame  in  foisting  imitation  coffee  upon  the 
market,  though  he  must  in  many  cases  know  that  he 
cannot  obtain  a good  merchantable  coffee  for  the  price 
he  is  paying.  In  most  cases  the  imitation  coffee  is 
probably  introduced  by  the  roaster.  The  price  paid 
for  roasting  coffees  is  usually  very  small  and  the  com- 
petition is  very  sharp.  A dishonest  roaster  can  so 
easily  increase  his  profits  by  the  addition  of  imitation 
coffee,  and  with  so  little  fear  of  detection,  that  he  is 
often  tempted  and  probaly  as  often  yields  to  tempta- 
tion. 

GhEEN  coffees. 

A large  number  of  green  coffees,  bought  on  the 
open  market,  were  examined,  all  of  which  were  geuuioe, 
I-  was  impossible  to  detect  cases  where  coffee  of  one 
grade  was  sold  for  that  of  another.  There  were  un» 
doubtedly  many  such  samples. 

GEOUND  COFFEES. 

Ground  coffees  afford  a very  wide  field  for  adul- 
terations. This  class  of  coffee  is  sold  largely  by  the 
smaller  dealers.  The  large  stores  Usually  grind  the 
coffee  to  order,  but  in  the  latter  case  ihe  presence 
of  the  purchaser  does  not  always  insure  pure  coffee* 

The  result  of  the  examination  of  thirty  samples 
of  ground  coffee  show  that  twenty-six  samples,  or  86| 
per  cent,  of  the  samples  examined,  weie  adulterated. 
One  sample,  sold  as  ground  Rio,  contained  no  coffee' 
at  all.  The  price  paid  for  Borne  of  the  samples 
was  certainly  high  enough  to  have  insured  a pure 
coffee. 

SUBSTITUTES. 

Th9  number  of  ooffee  substitutes  on  the  market  is 
large.  Many  of  these  are  sold  under  this  name  and  others 
are  simply  designated  as  substitutes.  One  sample 
was  sold  as  a coffee  substitute.  It  is  composed  largely 
of  chicory  (60  to  75  per  cent.),  with  wheat  and  peas 
or  beans. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  so-called  coffee  snbati* 
tntes,  provided  they  are  sold  as  such  and  do  not 
contain  harmful  ingredients.  All  substitutes  should 
be  sold  in  packages,  bearing  labels  distinctly  stating 
their  composition. 

The  report  Bays  the  examination  of  the  coffees  and 
coffee  preparations  oq  our  markets  shows  that  the 
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consumers,  and  especially  the  poor,  are  being  grossly 
deceived.  Very  little  pure  ground  coffee  is  sold,  and 
even  whole  ooffee  roes  not  escape  sophisti- 

cation. The  purchase  of  green  coffee  for  home 
roasting  does  not  insure  a pure  product,  since 
even  the  green  coffee  is  imitsted.  Stringent 
laws  are  certainly  needed  to  suppress  these  frauds. 

That  there  is  a large  demand  fer  imitation  coffee 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  of  its  importation  from 
Germany.  The  manufacture  of  tbeso  coffees  in 
imitation  of  the  form  of  the  genuine  bean  should 
be  interdicted,  even  if  the  product  is  said  to  be 
sold  as  a substitute. 

Of  greater  interest  than  the  analyses  of  tea  and 
coffee  is  the  report  on  cocoa  preparations.  Sixty- 
four  samples,  inoluding  leading  foreign  and  domes- 
tic brands,  were  examined.  This  report  is  of 
so  much  importance  that  we  reproduce  the  main 
table,  with  copious  extracts  from  the  report,  as 
follows : 

On  account  of  the  peculiar  properties  of  the 
cocoa  bean,  its  prepartions  merit  a place  on  our 
tables  for  two  reasons : In  addition  to  beiDg  like 

tea  and  coffee,  the  material  for  the  preparation  of 
a pleasant  and  exhilarating  beverage,  it  is  a valu- 
able food  material.  Not  only  is  it  much  richer  in 
nutritive  substances  than  tea  cr  coffee,  but  both 
the  soluble  and  insoluble  portions  become  a part 
of  the  beverage,  while  only  the  constituents  solu- 
ble in  hot  water  are  obtained  in  the  beverages 
prepared  from  tea  and  coffee.  The  investigations 
of  Stutzer  and  otherB  clearly  prove,  however,  that 
the  food  value  of  cocoa  preparations  has  been  greatly 
overestimated  and  that  many  of  the  present  modes  of 
preparation  do  not  develop  in  the  highest  possible 
degree  the  pleasing  aroma  and  flavor.  The  inventive 
energy  of  many  manufacturers  seems  to  be  spent  on 
tbe  production  of  a highly  nutritive  and  easily  diges- 
tible preparation;  the  valuable  fat  is  removed  and  the 
delioions  aroma  and  flavor  destroyed  by  chemicals  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  rendering  more  digestible 
a residue  of  doubtful  food  value. 

The  more  important  constituents  of  the  husked 
cocoa  bean  are  fat,  theobromine,  the  non-alkaloidal 
nitrogenous  substances,  starch,  the  coloring  matter 
called  oocoa  red,  and  the  mineral  matter. 

The  fat,  coooa  or  oacao  butter,  in  consequence  of  its 
quantity  and  peculiar  excellence,  is  Unquestionably  the 
constituent  of  the  cocoa  bean  possessing  highest  food 
Value.  It  usually  forms  46  to  55  per  cent  of  the  husked 
bean,  rarely  fells  below|45  per  cent,  and  only  one  recent 
analysis  shows  as  low  as  36  per  oeDt. 

The  commercial  importance  of  theobromine  at 
present  offers  no  temptation  to  remove  it  from  oocoa 
preparations  before  placing  them  on  the  market. 

Small  percentages  of  oaffeine  have  been  found  in  cocoa 
beans,  especially  in  the  shells.  It  is  separated  from  the 
theobromine  by  solution  in  cold  benzol,  in  which  the 
theobromine  is  practically  insoluble. 

Tbe  aroma  of  oocoa  is  considered  to  be  due  to  the 
presenoe  of  minute  quantities  of  an  aromatic  volatile  oil. 
Boussin  gault  proves  its  presence  by  distillation  of  the 
roasted  grains  with  water. 

The  preparations  of  oocoa  are  so  numerous  that 
more  or  less  confusion  of  terms  naturally  arise. 
Most  American  manufacturers  prepare  a plain  choco- 
late (known  in  Europe  as  cacao  masse),  made 
by  reducing  the  roasted  and  husked  beans  to  a 
paste  and  pressing  into  the  form  of  cakes.  When 
this  is  combined  with  much  or  little  sugar  (gener- 
ally much),  vanilla  and  spices,  the  various  “sweet,” 
“vanilla  sweet,”  “vanilla,”  “spioed,”  efc.,  choco- 
lates are  produced,  These  are  also  usually  met  in 
the  form  of  cakes,  but  are  sometimes  pulverized  and 
sold  as  “powdered  chocolates.”  The  high  percen- 
tage of  fat  renders  a permanent  powder  impossible 
without  its  partial  removal  or  the  addition  of  some 
diluent,  as  sugar,  starch  or  flour.  Tbe  preparations 
in  powder,  known  as  “cocoas,”  “bromas,”  etc.,  are 
prepared  in  accordance  With  once  or  the  other,  or  a 
combination  of  these  methods. 

The  chemist  Stutzer,  who  has  made  a careful 
ttudy  of  the  effect  of  different  processes  of  manu- 


facture on  tbe  chemical  constituents  of  cocoa,  the 
quality  of  the  product,  etc-,  states  that  many 
roasting  processes  hitherto  used  are  faulty,  the 
duration  of  the  roasting  being  too  long.  The 

faults  disappear  when  new  double  roasting  apparatus  is 
used.  He  regards  it — 

Fcr  the  interest  of  thepublioand  of  the  manufac- 
turers that  the  artificial  perfuming  of  cccoas  be  aban- 
doned in  future,  and  that  only  such  preparations  be 
brought  into  the  market  as  contain  the  natural  cocoa 
aroma  in  pure  unadulterated  condition.  The  technical 
arrangement  of  roasting  apparatus  and  the  methods  of 
preparation  heretofore  iu  use  seem  to  render  this  arti- 
ficial perfuming  necessary.  This,  as  well  as  the  addi- 
tion of  alkalis  or  ammonia,  becomes  unnecessary  when 
Salomon’s  apparatus  is  used. 

The  value  of  oocoa  as  a mere  pleasant  addition  to  the 
table  depends  entirely  upon  the  content  of  the  natural 
aroma.  Tbe  finer  it  is  the  higher  the  prioe  that  will  be 
paid  for  tbe  product.  The  manner  of  preparation,  es- 
pecially the  manner  of  roasting,  in  a marked  degree  in- 
fluences the  development  and  maintaining  of  the  aroma. 

The  quantity  of  the  physiologically  important  con. 
s’ituent  appears  to  vary  only  slightly  with  the 
different  kinds  of  cocoa  and  different  methods  of 
preparation. 

The  value  of  cocoa  as  a nutritive  material  is  essen- 
tially dependent  on  the  content  of  the  cocoa  powder 
in  digestible  albumeD.  Tbe  amount  of  cocoa  batter 
should  not  exceed  30  per  cent,  as  a rule.  The  diges- 
tible albumen  can  easily  be  rendered  ingestible  by 
too  high  a temperature  in  roasting.  By  examination 
of  a well-prepared  cocoa  powder,  we  found  the  rela- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  degestible  albumen  to  the 
quantity  of  indigestible  nitrogenous  substances  to  be 
nearly  4:3.  If  too  high  a temperature  be  used,  this 
relation  rises  to  4:4,  or  even  to  4:6.  In  the  four  samples 
investigated,  No.  1,  which  was  roasted  iD  C.  Salomon’s 
apparatus,  shows  in  this  regard  the  most  favourable 
and  the  Holland  cocoa  the  most  unfavourable  relation. 

There  is  probably  no  more  misleading  or  more 
abused  term  in  the  English  language  than  the 
term  “soluble  oocoa.”  No  cocoa  in  the  market 
contains  a very  considerable  pecentage  of  matter 
soluble  in  water,  unless  the  material  so  dis- 
solved is  foreign  soluble  material  that  has  been 
added  during  the  process  of  preparation.  Tbe 

term  seems  to  be  used  to  denote  a preparation  that 
allows  none  of  the  insoluble  matter  to  deposit  from  tbe 
beverage  prepared  from  it.  This  purpose  may  be  ac- 
complished in  two  ways — the  material  may  be  so  finely 
divided  that  a very  long  time  will  be  required  for  its 
deposition,  or  foreign  substances  (as  starch  or  sugar) 
may  be  added  to  render  the  liquid  of  so  high  a specific 
gravity,  or  so  pasty,  that  the  insoluble  matter  will  not 
deposit.  The  first  method  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred; 
it  accomplishes  the  object  in  view  and  puts  the  pre- 
paration in  better  condition  for  the  action  of  the 
digestive  juices — all  this  without  the  addition  of  a 
cheap  diluent  that  is  always  at  hand  in  every  kitchen, 
should  its  use  be  desired.  Any  additions  of  this  kind 
should  be  considered  adulterations  unless  their  nature 
and  quantity  are  accurately  stated. 

The  husk,  because  of  its  coarse  nature  and  consequent 
tendency  to  act  as  an  irritating  substances  in  the  ali- 
mentary caDal,  and  in  consequence  of  its  poverty  in  the 
constituents  that  render  cocoa  valuable,  is  regarded  as 
an  adulterant  when  not  removed  or  when  added  to 
increase  the  weight  or  bulk  of  the  preparation. 

Of  sixty-four  samples,  twenty-seven  contained 
large  additions  of  starch  and  flour  ; fourteen  con- 
tained large  amount  cocoa  husks.  This  was  true 
of  eight  out  of  thirty  samples  of  sweet  chocolate  and 
six  out  of  twenty-eight  samples  of  cocoas,  bromas,  etc. 

Determinations  to  show  the  solubility  of  cocoa  and 
its  constituents  rn  water  show  great  variation.  Of 
seven  samples,  the  total  ash  v riesfrom  3T7  percent,, 
the  lowest,  to  8'64,  the  highest,  the  former  an  Ameri- 
can brand,  the  latter,  European.  The  total  matter 
soluble  in  water  varies  from  11.28  per  cent,  for 
American  made  to  19.84  for  foreign,  these  latter  all 
running  high.  One  American  made  rises  to  18,27  per 
cent, 
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The  amount  of  fat  was  not  sufficiently  inconsistent 
with  the  amount  of  the  other  ingredients  to  attract 
suspicion  to  any  one  of  the  samples. 

“ Sugar  and  starch  are  used  to  a moat  deplorable 
extent-”  In  adding  “ phosphates,  as  found  in  wheat,’’ 
the  manufacturer*  of  Digestible  0000a  “ overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  husked  cocoa  bean  is  fully  as  rich 
in  phosphoric  acid  as  is  wheat.” 

Beef  tea  was  ODce  considered  to  be  a very  con- 
centrated and  easily  digestible  food,  and  was  given 
to  invalids  in  small  quantities  with  full  confidence 
in  its  great,  almost  miraoulous,  nourishing  power. 

It  has  long  since  been  degraded  very  nearly  to  the 
rank  of  a mere  stimulant  and  is  never  intelligently  | 
administered  except  when  accomps.nied  by  an  ample 
amount  of  nourishing  food. 

As  a concentrated  and  easily  digestible  food  for 
invalids  cocoa  preparations  are  already  beginning 
to  share  the  same  fate ; as  material  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  pleasant,  exhilarating  and  slightly  nutritive 
beverages  for  both  weak  and  strong,  the  cp.reer 
of  cocoa  preparations  is  only  just  begun.  Moreover, 
their  proeress  in  popular  favor  will  keep  pace  with 
tho  manufacturers'  appreciation  of  this  faot. 

In  conclusion  the  report  says  : The  results  of  these 
investigations  emphasize  in  many  ways  the  many 
piers  that  have  been  made  for  the  estp.blichaient  of 
standards  of  purity,  strength  and  quality  for  foods— 
for  some  certain  means  of  enabling  tha  public  to  know 
the  strength, quality  and  degree  of  purity  of  the  food 
materials  on  the  markets.  Tbe  question  of  economy  | 
alone  is  sufficiently  important  to  justify  serious  con-  | 
sideration  of  this  need,  for  no  question  oan  be  of  more  I 
importance  to  a great  part  of  our  nation  than  ques- 
tions of  economy  in  food,  drink  and  clothing. — Ameri- 
can Grocer,  June  29. 


PLANTATIONS  AT  MAHANORO. 

ALMOST  ALL  BELONGING  TO  BRITISH 
SUBJECTS. 

I send  you  a list  of  the  plantations  of  Mahanoro 
and  its  neighbourhood.  We  rfekon  in  the  Mahanoro 
district,  43  plantations  of  Vanilla,  and  in  the  district 
of  Vatomandry,  close  to  Mahanoro,  8 plantations. 
The  planting  of  vanilla  is  increasing  gradually,  and  is 
now  very  important.  Almost  all  these  plantations 
(with  a few  exceptions)  belong  to  British  subjects. 
It  will  also  be  remarked  that  the  cultivation  of  Cocoa, 
Tea  and  Liberian  Coffee  has  commenced.  As  re- 
gards the  sugar  cane,  which  would  succeed  very 
well,  when  judged  from  specimens  of  those  cultivated 
by  the  natives  who,  however,  do  not  take  the  least 
care  of  their  plantations,  its  cultivation  has  not  yet 
been  undertaken,  owing  to  the  scare  French  pre- 
tensions have  placed  on  all  of  us,  every  one  fearing  to 
engage  much  money  at  once  in  such  critical  times. 

MAHANORO  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

PLANTATIONS  OF  VANILLA,  &C. 


Mangoro  River : — 

Beau  Retour,  Fch 4000 

Reunion — Br  : — 4000 

Flora  Br  11000 

Avenir, Native  : — 12000 


Bonne  Veine 

Beau-Sejour  — 
Bon  Espoir — 

Surprise 

Gibraltar  

New  Chance — 

Imprevu 

Cascades — 


Hermitage  — — 

Trianon  

Revolution  — 
Tandrokomby  - 
Venture  . 


Br  12000 

Br  25000 

Br  25000 

Br  6000 

Br  1600 

Br  3000 

Br  8000 

Br  10000 


Br 6000 

Br  3000 

Fch 6000 
Br  3000 

Br  6000 


Vanilla  Vines. 


,,  ,,-3000  cocoa 

(trees. 

„ „ 100  „ 


>1  f) 

,,  „ 600  cocoa 

trees,  2000 
tea  & 4000 
coffee 
(Liberia). 

„ „ 600  cocoa 

(trees. 


J J 


Menagisa 

Anosy  (islet) 

Lebanon 

Marotsiriry 

Mahatsinjo 

Ankazon 

Andriampianinana 

Mahamasina 

Manolotsoa 

Nazareth 

Ambatomby 

Andevobe  — 


1 


) Native-300000 ,, 


J 

Br: 


12000  Vanilla  Vines,  100 

Cocoa  trees 


Native 

Native 

Native 


— 2000 
— 1000 
— 4000 


Miandry  ny  zara 
Betsizaina  Antitezana- 

Native 4000 

Fangarina,  Fch 7000 

Masomeloka,  Temps  1 
Perdu  Br  : — | 

,,  Ambodicoco 
native 

Mangidihidy,  Pain  de 
Sucre  ~ 

Lohariana  

Ihosy,  Solitude 

Eden 

Amiti6  — 

Unknown 


5000 


2000 


Br:—  9000 
Br:—  5000 
Br:-  8000 
Br;—  20000 
Br:—  8000 
Br:—  5000 

245,100  Vanilla  Vines,  4400 
(Cocoa  trees : 

BEPARASY. 

Manandry  Riveb  : — 

Bon  Eapiir  Br: — 6000  „ „ 

Lac  Marie Br  :—  20000  „ „ 

Upper  Beparasy:  — 

La  Resource Br  : — 6000  ;,  „ 

Mod  Repos Br  : — 8000  „ „ 

Sahasakana  : — 

Bonne  Chance Br  : — 4000  „ „ 

Union Br: — 8000  „ „ 

Unknown  Fch: — 8000  „ „ 

RuEgean  Ross  — Br  :—  20000  „ ,, 


80,000  Vanilla  Vines. 

The  number  of  Vines  on  the  above-mentioned  eftates 
are  approximate. — Madagascar  News,  July  9. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE  IN 
PERAK. 

Mr.  Oliver  Marks,  Superintendent  Government 
Plantations,  has  made  the  following  report  regarding 
the  District  of  Taiping  in  1891  : — 

The  year  has  hardly  been  a successful  one  in  re- 
gard to  agriculture.  No  coffee  planting  has  been 
done,  to  any  large  extent  ; and  in  spite  of  the  very 
favourable  terms  offered  by  Government  to 
pioneer  planters,  tbe  results  have  been  disappoint- 
ing. Several  applications  have  been  made  for  coffee 
land,  and  large  grants  have  been  given  to  approved 
applicants,  but  up  to  date  nothing  has  been  done 
to  open  up  tbe  land. 

The  natives,  and  the  Sumatra  Malays  now  in 
Perak,  have  planted  several  small  blocks  of  laud  with 
Liberian  coffee  and  fruit  trees,  and  the  demand  for 
seed  increases  as  the  success  of  Liberian  coffee 
becomes  known.  Raja  Mahmud,  of  Batu  Gajah,  and 
Imam  PraDg,  of  Gopeng,  have  already  large  tracts  of 
land  under  cultivation  and  are  adding  to  their  estates, 
and  have  been  supplied  with  seed  and  plants  from  the 
Government  nurseries.  Several  thousand  pepper 
cuttings  have  been  sold  and  distributed  to  native 
planters,  principally  in  the  Kuala  Kangsar  district, 
where  the  cultivation  of  pepper  is  daily  on  the  in- 
crease. Kong  Ling’s  estate  and  that  of  Syed  Musa 
are  both  doing  excellently,  and  should  both  give  fair 
crops  this  year.  Pepper  cultivation  is  admirably 
suited  to  the  Malays,  the  easy  and  idle  work  of  tend- 
ing the  vines  requiring  very  little  exertion,  and  the 
small  profit  satisfying  their  ambition. 

The  Government  pepper  gardens  at  Pand&ng 
Rengas  have  been  kept  in  good  order  during  the 
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year.  The  young  vines  from  which  the  unripe  crop 
was  pulled  look  exceedingly  well,  and  will  be  allowed 
to  yield  this  year.  The  nurseries  have  been  well 
tended  by  Mat  Saleh,  and  kept  well  stocked  with 
strong  healthy  cuttings.  All  the  Liberian  coffee 
plants  in  the  nurseries  here  have  been  disposed  of, 
and  more  nurseries  are  being  prepared.  In  experi- 
mental nursery  of  native  fruit  trees  was  also  suc- 


cessfully tried  on  a small  scale,  and  arrangements 
are  being  made  to  supply  the  applicants  who  were 
too  late  to  obtain  plants  from  these  nurseries. 

A large  number  of  coconuts  have  been  planted  by 
Haji  Mat  Saman  in  the  Uinta  district,  and  by  others 
>n  the  small  native  kampongs  in  the  various  districts. 
Tb6  plauting  of  coconuts  should  be  encouraged  as 
much  as  possible,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  paying 
enterprises,  and  the  trees  flourish  equally  well  inland 
as  on  the  sea  coast  in  this  State,  and  experienced 
judges  have  said  that  the  old  trees  at  Kuala  Kangsar 
are  more  than  equal  to  those  on  the  best  Ceylon 
plantations. 

The  tea  on  the  Cicely  and  Hermitage  Estates  has 
greatly  improved  under  the  able  supervision  ot  Sir. 
F.  J.  WatsoD,  and  has  given  a yield  of  over  240  lb. 
per  acre  for  the  year ; this  is  very  creditable,  as 
all  the  field*  had  to  be  pruned  during  the  year  and 
considering  the  large  percentage  of  vacancies,  the  tea 
never  having  been  supplied  until  Mr  Watson  took 
over  charge.  The  young  tea  planted  in  April  has  come 
on  remarkably  well,  and  the  plants  are  now  very  vigor- 
ous and  healthy.  The  made  tea  has  been  very  favour- 
ably reported  on  by  both  London  and  Calcutta  brokers, 
and  has  realised  a good  profit  in  local  markets.  Mr. 
Watson  deserves  great  oredit  for  the  manner  in  whioh 
he  has  managed  the  estates  for  the  lessee,  Mr.  Li  Chin 
Ho,  and  for  his  hard  work  in  pushing  the  sale 
of  the  tea. 

* * * 

The  fruit  gardens  at  Kuala  Kangsar  have  been 

slightly  enlarged,  and  are  now  in  thorough  order. 
All  the  fruit  trees  have  been  manured  and  bore 
heavy  orops,  and  give  every  promise  of  doing 
well  again  this  year.  The  pines  have  been 
separated  and  re-planted  after  the  ground  had 
been  manured.  The  field  of  Indian  mango 

trees  is  not  very  successful,  the  young  branches  blacken- 

ing back  and  dying  betore  properly  matured  ; this  is 
bard  to  account  for,  as  the  native  variety  thrives  well 
in  the  same  soil  and  under  the  same  treatment.  The 
cattle  establishment  at  Kuala  Kangsar  is  also  doing  well. 

Waterloo  and  Kamuning  estates  are  doing  exceed- 
ingly well  respectively  in  Arabian  and  Liberian  coffee. 
The  former  estate  has  some  young  coffee  equal  to 
any  seen  on  Ceylon  estates  in  their  most  prosper- 
ous days.  This  estate  suffered  a great  loss  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  T.  Fraser,  a planter  whose  wide  experi- 
ence was  invaluable  in  a new  country  like  Perak. 
Kamuning  estate  is  a great  credit  to  the  manager, 
Mr.  Darby  ; nothing  could  look  better  than  the 
Liberian  coffee,  which  is  bearing  an  estimated  crop  of 

cwts.  per  acre.  The  managers  of  both  these  estates 
find  it  more  satisfactory  to  work  them  with  free 
labour  instead  of  Statute  Immigrant  coolies,  who 
occasionally  are  quite  useless  for  agricultural  work, 
hiving  been  recruited  from  towns,  and  in  consequenoe 
are  unable  to  stand  the  exposure  to  sun  and  rain 
when  working  on  estates. 



NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

Indian  Tea  Companies. — It  is  satisfactory  to  find 
the  Economist,  the  leading  financial  weekly  journal, 
devoting  one  of  its  paragraphs  to  the  Indian  tea  indus- 
try. The  following  appeared  in  a recent  issue  of  that 
paper,  and  ought  to  be  of  service  in  directing  the 
attention  of  the  highest  class  of  investors  and  finan- 
ciers to  tea  companies’  shares  : — “ We  have  received  a 
copy  of  a very  complete  and  exhaustive  table,  com- 
piled by  Mr.  George  Seaton,  showing  the  results  of 
the  working  in  1891  of  thirty-five  joint  stock  Indian 
tea  companies  having  their  headquarters  in  London. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  statement  is 
that,  notwithstanding  an  adverse  market  for  the 
produce,  and  the  recent  very  great  competition 


of  the  Ceylon  plantations,  the  Indian  tea  industry! 
as  a whole,  still  holds  a flourishing  position,  and 
yields  pretty  good  results  to  capitalists.  The  statement 
deals  with  concerns  having  an  aggregate  capital  of 
nearly  £3,500,000  sterling,  owning  lands  extending  to 
about  300,000  acres,  of  which  80,000  are  planted  with 
tea,  and  produced  last  year  30,000,000  lb.  of  tea. 
After  allowing  for  losses  made  by  seven  of  the 
companies,  which  are  over-capitalised,  and  pay  no 
dividend,  the  profits  amounted  to  folly  6 per 
cont  upon  the  entire  capital  invested,  while  the 
dividend  varied  from  2 per  cent  (the  smallest) 
up  to  17  per  cent,  the  largest  earned.  It  may  be 
noted,  however,  that  these  thirty-five  companies 
onl.v  represent  about  one  quarter  of  the  entire 
Indi  an  tea  industry,  which,  it  has  been  computed, 
has  a capital  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions  sterling 
and  a total  cultivated  area  of  over  300,000  acres,  ex- 
pected to  produce  in  1S92  about  125/  00, 0001b.  of  tea. 
From  another  statement  we  learn  that  while  the 
home  consumption  of  China  tea  fell  off  in  the  twelve 
months  ending  July  last  by  23,000, 0001b.,  that  of 
Indian  tea  increased  11.000,0001b.,  and  of  Ceylon 

14.000. 0001b.;  while  the  total  consumption  of  all  kinds 
increased  from  193,000,0001b.  in  1890-1,  to  over 

205.000. 0001b.  in  1891-2,  or  about  90,000  ton*  weight 
in  the  Uni  ted  Kingdom  alone. 

The  Chinese  Government  and  Indian  Tea.— One 
of  the  causes  of  the  delay  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
negotiations  between  China  and  Great  Britain  in 
regard  to  Ti'.bet  is  said  to  be  the  difficulty  of  coming 
to  an  arrangement  as  to  the  import  of  Indian  tea  to 
Tibet.  At  present  Chinese  tea  only  is  consumed  in 
that  country,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  it  is  a 
monopoly  in  the  hands  ot  certain  important  perso- 
nages in  Lhasa,  the  capital.  The  import  of  the  cheap 
Indian  tea,  which  is  grown  olose  to  the  Tibetan 
frontier,  would,  it  is  thought,  interfere  with  this 
monopoly,  and  hence  the  opposition  of  the  Chinese  to 
allowing  Indian  tea  to  enter  Tibet. 

The  Coffee  and  Ohicoey  Question.— This  question 
is  continually  cropping  np,  and  analysts  and  the 
police  magistrates  are  often  in  dispute  as  »o  what 
constitutes  adulteration  of  coffee.  Mr.  A.  W.  Stokes 
reports  to  the  Vestry  of  St.  Luke’s  that  in  one 
instance  where  85  per  cent  of  chicory  was  present  and 
there  was  no  “mixture  label’’  on  the  package,  the  vendor 
swore  he  verbally  stated  that  the  artiole  was  a mixture; 
the  inspector  swore  that  no  such  statement  was  made. 
On  this  the  magistrate  dismissed  the  caee. 
“ Henoe,”  says  Mr.  Stokes,  “ it  appears  that  a dealer 
may  sell  any  amouQt  of  chicory  to  a buyer  who  asks 
for  coffee  without  even  pretending  to  label  it.  Cer- 
tainly the  teetotaler  has  a worse  time  of  it  than  the 
others ; the  law  proteots  the  purchaser  from  having 
his  beer  or  spirits  watered,  but  winks  at  any  amount 
of  coffee  adulteration.”  In  another  case  a sample 
of  coffee  was  found  to  contain  70  per  cent,  of 
chicory.  Here  Mr.  Bros,  the  magistrate,  ruled  that 
because  on  a part  of  the  packet  occurred  the 
words  “ this  is  sold  as  a mixture  ” the  case  must 
be  dismissed.  Other  magistrates,  Mr.  Stokes  says, 
have  held  that  if  “ 0"ffee  ” is  asked  for  the 
vendor  commits  an  offence  if  he  substitutes  any 
mixture,  however  labelled.  We  believe  ihe  law  at 
present  provides  for  a label,  but  says  nothing  about 
the  proportion  of  chicory  and  coffee  to  be  used.  Until 
this  is  done,  and  vendors  of  ohioory  and  coffee  required 
to  state  plainly  what  they  are  selling,  magisterial  de- 
cisions  will  be  at  variance. 

Holland  and  Java, — An  important  Bill  has  been 
brought  into  the  Netherlands  Parliament.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  in  future  the  Dutch  East  Indies  shall  be 
made  self-dependent.  Their  revenue,  instead  of  being 
made  a source  of  income  for  the  mother  country,  is, 
according  to  this  Bill,  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  the 
service  of  the  "several  colonies.  All  grants  at  pre- 
sent made  to  them  from  Holland  are  to  be  abolished, 
aud  'he  colonies  are,  in  fact,  to  be  made  self-de- 
pendent. This  proposal  involves,  of  course,  many 
important  alterations  in  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  which  is  at  present  largely  under  the  control 
of  the  Home  Government,— H.  fy  C.  Mail,  Sept.  16, 
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PALMIRA  FIBRE..  COIR  AND  DESICCATED 
COCONUT. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Twynam’s  report,  whioh 
we  recently  published  and  commented  on,  Mr.  Figg, 
as  the  agent  of  Messrs.  Vavasseur  & Co.,  very 
naturally  wished  to  explain  that  the  Firm  were  no 
parties  to  the  alleged  destruction  of  trees  by  the 
tearing  away  of  immature  leaves.  Accordingly 
in  a very  interesting  visit  to  the  mills  yesterday 
we  were  assured  that  fibre  from  immature  leaves 
was  most  undesirable,  as  sure  to  be  weak  and 
inferior.  What  the  conductors  of  the  enterprise 
desiderate  are  the  old  leaves,  or  rather  portions  of 
leaves  whioh  the  old  trees  can  well  spare,  and 
whioh,  indeed,  must  be  removed  before  the  trees 
can  be  olimbed  to  procure  either  fruits  or  the  sac- 
charine juioe  from  the  flower  spathes  known  as 
“ toddy”  (tari)  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
“ jaggery.”  It  is  the  fibres  from  fully  matured 
and  withered  leaves  whioh  possess  the  necessary 
thickness  and  strength.  It  is  not,  we  find,  from 
the  stem  proper  that  the  fibre  is  obtained,  but 
from  its  broadened  base,  that  portion  which 
clasps  the  trunk  of  the  tree  for  the  larger  portion 
of  its  circumference.  The  outer  edges  of  these 
are  trimmed  away,  and  the  superfluous  matter  in 
whioh  the  fibres  are  embedded  got  rid  of  in  the 
localities  where  the  leaf-bases  are  collected,  by 
such  means  as  wooden  mallets  and  water.  The 
unassorted  fibres  are  then  shipped  to  Colombo  ; 
and  the  processes  whioh  we  saw  yesterday  con- 
ducted at  the  mills  consisted  in  sorting  the  fibres 
into  various  lengths  cutting  the  ends  of  bundles 
straight,  dyeing  the  fibres  of  a uniform  dark  colour, 
making  up  quantities  of  different  lengths  equal  to 
$ cwt.  in  each  case,  subjecting  the  parcels  to  the 
action  of  a sorew  press,  hooping  and  covering  with 
gunny  cloth.  As  far  as  Messrs.  Figg  and  fleinekey 
know,  the  only  uses  to  whioh  the  fibres  are  put  are 
for  the  manufacture  of  brooms  and  brushes,  the  ex- 
penditure per  annum  of  whioh  must  be  enormous, 
judging  from  the  large  and  increasing  demand  for 
the  raw  substance.  The  demand  was  previously  met 
principally  by  imports  of  a similar  Bubstance  from 
Brazil,  the  piassava  fibre,  which  seems  now  to  have 
given  out  or  to  be  too  expensive.  The  advantages 
of  the  enterprise  in  Ceylon  are  abundance  of  the 
material  in  the  Jaffna  Peninsula  in  the  vicinity  of 
cheap  labour.  We  should  think  the  same  conditions 
must  largely  prevail  in  the  Shanar  regions  of 
Tinnevelly  and  Madura.  The  calculation  we  have 
seen  gave  five  millions  of  palmira  trees  to  the 
former  district,  but  in  Southern  India  it  is  the 
jaggery  enterprise  which  is  principally  enoouraged 
by  the  European  firms  of  Madras  and  Cochin. 
The  tree  is  known  in  India  as  the  brab,  and  is  widely 
distributed  there  and  in  Burma  ; and  when  we 
were  editing  the  late  Mr.  Wm  Ferguson’s  mono- 
graph, we  were  able  to  quote  Livingstone’s  notices  of 
the  existence  of  Borassus  flabelliformis  on  the  borders 
of  the  African  lakes.  The  palmira  is,  in  tropical 
regions  of  the  earth,  one  of  the  most  plentiful  of 
palms,  but  it  is  seldom  that  oheap  labour  is  so  closely 
associated  with  the  trees  es  it  is  in  the  Northern 
Province  of  Ceylon.  An  enterprise  whioh  has  dis- 
tributed a deal  of  much  needed  money  amongst 
the  poor  peasantry  of  Jaffna,  would  be  regarded 
with  unqualified  pleasure  and  approval,  but  for  the 
danger  indicated  by  Mr.  Twynam,  that  the  greed 
of  the  owners  of  young  palmira  trees  may  lead 
them  to.  sacrifice  such  trees.  But,  as  we  have 
shown,  it  is  the  interest  of  Messrs.  Vavasseur’s 
agents  to  disoourage  suoh  reokless  destruction,  by 
rejecting  or  paying  greatly  lowered  prices  for  fibre 
from  immature  leaves,  so  that,  we  trust,  the  un- 
desirable process  resorted  to  ou  a small  scale  and 
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exceptionally  may  not  oontinue.  We  also  trust 
that  Government  as  well  as  individuals  will  slacken 
no  efforts  in  extending  the  growth  of  this  valuable 
food  as  well  as  fibre-yielding  palm. 

Besides  palmira  fibres,  Messrs.  Vavasseur  & Co, 
are  larg9  exporters  of  coir,  the*  fibre  which  sur- 
rounds the  coconut.  This,  we  should  say,  is  the 
cheapest  fibre  wbioh  enters  into  commeroe,  the 
price  in  London  being  only  £5  per  ton,  while  £3 
of  this  sum  iB  absorbed  by  freight.  It  is  only 
the  very  large  transactions  which  Messrs.  Vavaseur 
& Co.,  and  other  firms  oonduot,  that  leave  any  profit 
to  them  and  the  portion  which  aocrues  to  the  poor 
natives  who  prepare  it  more  or  less  in  a finished 
state  must,  we  fear,  be  very  small.  Muoh 
of  the  work  of  steeping  in  water,  cleaning, 
drying,  &o  , is  done  by  women  and  children,  how- 
ever, The  use  of  ooir  mats  in  Europe  and  Amerioa 
is  very  extensive ; and  Messrs.  Treloar  have  manu- 
factured many  fanoy  artioles  from  this  substance, 
including  a lady’s  bonnet  1 

The  coir  industry  is  an  old  one,  but  the  main 
enterprise  conducted  at  the  Mills  we  visited  yes- 
terday, that  in  desiooated  coconut,  is,  like  the  fibre 
industry,  a new  one,  and  exceedingly  interesting. 
As  our  readers  are,  most  of  them,  aware,  the 
juice  and  meat  in  the  interior  of  a oooonut  Bhell 
are  in  young  coconuts  delioiousy  saaoharine.  In 
the  copra  (dried  kernels)  of  fully  ripe  oooonuts, 
the  saccharine  matter  has  been  converted  into  an 
oleaginous  substanoe,  and  the  oil  expressed  from 
the  ground  copra  has  a very  pronounced  flavour, 
whioh  we  cannot  honestly  desoribe  as  agreeable. 
The  nuts  used  in  the  desiccating  prooess  must  be 
mature  though  not  over-ripe.  A very  large  force 
of  labourers,  muoh  machinery  and  great  heat 
were  all  employed  yesterday  in  the  various  oper« 
ationa  of  opening  the  shells,  taking  out  the  kernels, 
slicing  them  into  films  and  threads,  and  in  some  oases 
grinding  them  to  the  consistence  of  very  fine  arrow* 
root.  This  latter  preparation,  we  were  told,  was  used 
in  biscuit-making,  the  other  forms  entering  largely 
into  confectionary,  dear  to  the  juveniles  of  Britain,  tha 
United  States  and  everywhere.  A soupgon  of  thepecu= 
liar  coconut  odour  seems  only  to  add  zest  to  appetite 
in  regard  to  these  preparations.  What  greatly  ex- 
cited our  admiration  was  the  snow-white  hue 
preserved  in  ail  the  forms  into  whioh  the  kernels 
were  prepared.  The  process  of  desiccation  waa 
oonduoted  in  a number  of  Brown’s  Tea  Desiccators, 
which  required  but  slight  adaptation  to  suit  them 
to  this  purpose  and  which  may  ultimately  be 
employed  in  drying  plantains  for  export?  The 
coconut  kernel  preparations  finished  off  in  tea 
desiccators  are  paoked  and  hermetically  closed  in 
lead-lined  tea-ohests,  long  rows  of  whiofl,  to  our 
mystification  at  first,  we  found  ready  for  filling 
and  soldering  in  the  faotory.  As  finally  paoked 
for  export  the  desiccated  oooonut  oontains  about 
4 per  cent  of  saooharine  matter  and  only  2 per 
cent  of  moisture,  the  latter  about  the  smallest 
proportion  which  any  substance,  however  prepared, 
can  show.  The  result  is  that  no  injurious  che» 
mical  aotion  takes  place  en  route,  and  the  pure 
and  wholesome  substances  reaoh  purchasers  and 
users,  with  their  snowy  hue  as  clear  and  untainted 
as  when  they  left  the  Ehores  over  whioh  the  palms 
which  yield  this  and  so  mmy  other  products 
bend.  The  Tamil  writer,  by  the  way,  who  enu- 
merated the  “ Thousand  Uses  of  the  Palmira  Palm  ” 
never  in  his  wildest  dreams  contemplated  the 
additional  use  whioh  is  at  the  root  of  Messrs.  Vavas- 
seur’s interesting  enterprise.  We  very  naturally 
asked  if  experiments  had  been  tried  with  the 
bases  of  oooonut  leaves  with  reference  to  fibre. 
The  answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  but  that  the 
resulting  fibre,  and  also  the  eekels  from  the  leaf 
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midribs  which  the  natives  use  for  brooms  and 
whisks,  had  been  found  too  weak  and  brittle  to 
be  of  use.  The  reason  is  supposed  to  lie  in  the 
fact  that  the  coconut  palm  flourished  ody  where 
moisture  in  tbe_  soil  was  abundant,  while  the 
palmira  palms  grow  in  dry  and  even  arid  situa- 
tions. The  timber,  too,  of  the  palmira  vies  with 
ebony  in  denseness  and  hardness,  while  the  trunks 
of  all  save  very  old  cooonut  palms  are  composed 
of  soft  fibre. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  read  the  fol- 
lowing notices  of  the  palmira  fibre  and  allied 
substances  in  the  Kew  Bulletin  for  May  and 
June,  whioh  we  quote  for  the  information  of  our 
readers  : — 

PALMYRA  BASS  FIBRE. 

( Borassus  JlaJtettiformis,  L.) 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  Bass  fibres  hitherto 
obtained  from  two  Brazilian  palms,  Attalea  fun  if  era 
(Kew  Bulletin,  1889,  p.  237)  and  Leopoldinia  1‘iasnaba, 
inquiry  has  been  made  in  most  tropical  countries  for 
palms  likely  to  yield  fibres  of  a similar  character. 
A bass  fibre  has  been  obtained  in  Madagascar  from 
a species  of  Dypsis  ; and  more  recently  Lagos  or 
West  African  bass  has  been  obtained  from  Itaphia 
vinifera  (Kew  Bulletin,  1891,  p.  1).  A fibre  almost 
identical  has  still  more  recentlv  been  prepared  in 
Ceylon  from  the  Palmyra  palm  (Borassus  ftabelliformis). 
The  following  information  has  been  obtained  on  this 
subject. 

DIRECTOR  OF  NAVY  CONTRACTS  to  ROYAL  GARDENS,  KEW. 

Admiralty,  Whitehall,  S.W.,  June  1.  1892. 

Bir, — I shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  inform  the  Department  whether  anything 
Is  known  of  a material  called  “ Bassine”  said  to  be 
grown  in  India  and  dressed  for  the  English  market 
at  Colombo,  as  to  its  value  as  a substitute  for 
Brazilian  Bass,  and  whether  it  is  likely  to  displace 
bass  on  account  of  its  quality  or  price.—  I am,  Ac., 
(Signed)  C.  M.  Heath,  for  Director  of  Navy 
Contracts. 

The  Director,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 


ROYAL  GARDENS,  KEW,  to  DIRECTOR  OF  NAVY  CONTRACTS. 

Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  JuneS,  1892. 

Sir, — I am  desired  by  Mr.  Thiselton-Dyer  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  1st 
instant  on  the  subject  of  fibre  prepared  from  the 
Palmyra  palm  as  a substitute  for  Brazilian  Bass. 

As  shown  in  the  enclosed  extract  from  the 
Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
Ceylon,  the  fibre  from  the  Palmyra  palm  is 
being  prepared  in  small  quantities  in  the  north 
of  the  island.  The  quantity  available  is  evi- 
dently limited,  and  as  the  palm  is  an  important 
source  of  food  supply  to  the  people  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  develop  the  industry  to  any  very  large 
extent  without  affecting  that  supply. 

As  regards  the  value  of  the  fibre  in  European 
markets  it  may  be  useful  to  communicate  to  you  a copy 
of  a letter  received  from  Messrs.  Ide  and  Christie, 
a firm  of  fibre  brokers  in  the  City,  giving  particulars 
of  the  prices  recently  obtained  for  the  fibre.  A small 
quantity  of  the  fibre  as  received  today  is  forwarded 
to  your  address  in  a separate  parcel. 

This  fibre  is  apparently  not  so  good  as  the  West 
Afrit.'111  Bass  (Kew  Bulletin,  1891,  p.  1),  and  it  is 
■decidedly  inferior  in  length  and  flexibility  to  the 
Bahia  Pias'.^va  (Kew  Bulletin,  1889,  p.  237),  Its  chief 
use  would  probably  be  to  adulterate  these  fibres  and  not 
to  be  used  alonn.~-I  am,  Ac.  (Signed)  D.  Morris. 

The  Director  of  Navy  Contracts, 

Admiralty,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  RETORT  DF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
ROYAL  BOTANIC  GARDENS,  CEYLON,  1891,  p.  15. 

Palmyra  Fibre. — The  sheathing  leaf-stalks  of  the 
palmyra,  as  of  many  other  palms,  contains  a stiff 
thick  fibre,  and  a new  industry  in  the  collection  of 
this  has  sprung  up,  under  the  auspices  of  a Colombo 

firm,  )it  the  north  of  the  iaiandi  These  fibres  or 


bristle  are  much  like  the  “Piassaba'’  so  largely 
exported  from  Brazil  (the  produce  of  the  palms 
Attalea  funifera  and  Leopoldinia  Tiassaba)  for  brush- 
making and  are  doubtless  exported  hence  for  the 
same  purpose.  Immense  numbers  of  the  palmyra 
exist  in  the  Jaffna  peninsula  and  the  islands  near, 
and  it  is  in  the  latter  especially  that  the  business 
of  collecting  the  leaf-stalks  for  sale  has  been  carried 
on  by  the  inhabitants.  In  Elavaitivu  the  value  thus 
collected  in  six  months  was  about  R3,000,  a great 
addition  to  the  means  of  the  people.  Unfortunately, 
in  their  eagerness  for  this  easy  method  of  money- 
getting, they  have  treated  the  trees  so  badly  that 
it  is  reported  that  in  that  island  alone  1,000  young 
palmyras  have  been  destroyed.  As  this  palm  is  the 
principal  permanent  source  of  food  in  the  country, 
and  is  besides  of  immense  utility  for  timber,  fences, 
Ac.,  it  became  obviously  necessary  to  put  a stop 
to  this  reckless  destruction,  and  I understand  that 
steps  have  been  taken  to  regulate  the  fibre  industry, 
which,  properly  conducted,  should  become  a valuable 
addition  to  the  means  of  living  for  the  inhabitants. 

MESSRS.  IDE  AND  CHRISTIE  TO  ROYAL  GARDENS,  KEW. 

72,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  June  7,  1892. 

Sir, — We  duly  received  your  favour  of  the  2nd  instant 
and  have  pleasure  in  sending  you  a sample  of  Palmyra 
fibre  as  offered  on  this  market.  This  is  of  aveiage 
quality  and  valued  today  at  287.  per  ton  in  London. 

The  first  arrivals  of  this  fibre  took  place  about  a 
year  ago,  the  scarcity  and  high  values  of  Brazilian 
Piassava  having  induced  the  production  and  shipment 
of  substitutes.  The  early  imports  realized  from  867. 
to  427.  per  ton,  against  West  Coast  African  Piassava 
557.  to  657.,  but  with  fuller  supplies  of  these  brush- 
making fibres  (including  split  bamboo)  market  values 
have  receded,  and  Palmyra  ranges  to  day  from  227. 
to  337. 

The  chief  objection  to  Palmyra  by  manufacturers 
is  that  it  lacks  straightness,  but  experiments  are  being 
made  in  this  country  to  overcome  this  defect,  and 
should  they  prove  successful  it  is  claimed  by  im- 
porters and  dressers  that  Palmyra  should,  for  wear 
then,  be  found  equal  to  the  best  Brazilian. 

We  are,  Ac.  (Signed)  Ide  and  Christie. 

D.  Morris,  Esq.,  m.a.,  f.l.s.,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 



FROM  THE  METROPOLIS. 

London,  Sept,  16th  1892. 

ESTIMATE  OF  CEYLON  TEA  CROPS  FOR  1892. 

In  reducing  from  85  to  72  million  lb.  the  estn 
mate  of  exports  for  the  ourrent  year,  you  have 
surely  gone  from  one  extreme  to  the  other — and  I 
should  judge  that  the  actual  result  will  be  some  way 
in  the  middle,  say  from  77,000,0001b.  to  78,000,0001b. 
Supposing  that  only  the  same  proportion  is  kept 
up,  we  have  48  million  lb.  shipped  up  to  middle 
of  August  in  7J  months,  and  at  that  rate  we  would 
get  in  the  remaining  4j  months  about  29  million 
lb.,  or  77  millions  in  all.  The  London  Brokers  in 
their  oiroulars  as  a rule  only  take  cognizance  of  the 
estimated  exports  from  Ceylon  to  London — so  that 
to  their  estimate  of  70  millions  will  have  to  be 
added  6 or  7 millions  for  what  is  sent  to  Austra- 
lasia, America,  Ac.  No  clear  light  has  yet  been 
shown  on  the  big  discrepancy  between  the  Customs 
and  Chamber's  figures.  For  myself  I shall 

be  disappointed  if  our  total  outturn  of  tea 
in  1892  does  not  approximate  nearer  to 
80  millions  lb.  than  to  77  millions  lb. 
As  for  the  tea  market  and  prioes,  alterations  in  the 
estimates  can  have  little  or  no  effect,  Tea  dealers 
judge  by  the  immediate  stocks  and  their  own  re- 
quirements mainly  ; but  the  great  factor  in  respeot 
of  estimates  early  in  the  season  for  India  and 
Ceylon  is  undoubtedly  found  in  the  encouragement, 
or  discouragement,  offered  to  the  China  trade,  and 
no  doubt  exports  in  the  early  months  were  increased 
from  China  to  London  owing  to  the  exportation 
of  short  supplies  from  India  and  Ceylon, 
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CEYLON  PRODUCTS  BEFORE  THE  LONDON  CHAMBER. 

I have  not  yet  seen  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Journal  with  the  second  portion  ot  my  paper.  Dr. 
Trimen  who  has  read  it  all  in  “ proof  ” gives  me 
one  or  two  important  oorreotions  and  is  good 
enough  to  write  : — “ I have  enjoyed  reading  your 
leoture,  which  gives  an  excellent  review  of  the 
present  position  of  our  1 planting  ’ industries.  I 
am  glad  you  speak  up  for  cacao  and  Liberian  coffee. 
As  to  rubber,  I do  not  expect  it  ever  to  become 
an  article  for  private  cultivation,  and  still  less 
can  guttapercha  be  so,  as  the  trees  are  cf  little  value 
till  80  years  old,  and  then  the  yield  is  small.  As  to 
the  introduction  to  Ceylon  of  some  of  our  leading 
produots.  Coffee  was  certainly  unknown  in  Tropical 
Asia  till  tho  Dutoh  introduced  it  to  Java  in  1690  ; 
it  was  brought  thence  by  them  to  Ceylon,  pro- 
bably about  the  same  year.  I have  not  my  books 
and  notes  here  to  refer  to,  but  I am  pretty  sure 
that  the  following  are  the  known  facts  as  regards 
tea.  Bennett  gives  a figure  (a  good  one)  of  the 
real  tea  plant  which  he  says  was  collected  near 
Batticaloa  (1  think  in  1826),  but  from  the  text  he 
dearly  confused  it  with  our  1 Matara  tea,’  the 
leaves  of  the  ‘ Ranawara’  ( Cassia  auriculata).  Still 
I think  true  tea  may  have  been  grown  in  some 
gardens  in  Ceylon,  as  it  was  certainly  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Kalutara  before  1824,  the  date  of 
Moon’s  ‘ Catalogue.’  This  is  the  earliest  date  I have 
met  with  for  it,  and  I have  no  reason  to  suppose 
it  was  in  Ceylon  in  Dutch  times.  Assam  tea 
was  sent  from  Calcutta  as  early  as  1839  and 
planted  at  Nuwara  Eliya.  As  to  cacao,  the 
history  is  somewhat  the  same.  The  first  certain 
record  is  Moon’s  ‘Catalogue'  (1824),  and  as  the 
plant  is  not  mentioned  in  a list  of  useful  things 
introduced  in  1804  (given  I think  in  Percival’s 
History)  I put  its  introduction  somewhere  between 
these  dates,  and  am  inclined  to  think  we  owe  it  to 
Moon  himself.  It  may,  of  course,  have  been  some- 
one else,  but  the  date  must  be  about  that  indicated 
above,  and  therefore  after  the  Dutoh  periods.” 

I am  disappointed  to  learn  that  Dr.  Trimen  does 
not  favour  private  cultivation  of  rubber  trees:  I 
was  quite  hopeful  that  the  later  experience  gained 
in  Dumbara  and  Hewa  Eliya  would  show  that  it 
was  worth  going  in  for  the  quioker-growing  rubber- 
yielding  trees  and  oreepers.  The  information  as 
to  the  beginnings  of  ooffee,  tea  and  cacao  in 
Ceylon  from  Dr.  Trimen  is,  of  course,  the  most 
reliable  extant.  My  term  “ shrewd,”  as  applied  to 
our  worthy  Director,  has  been  challenged  as  soarcely 
so  applicable  as  “oautious”,  but  I should  certainly 
insist  that  he  is  both  or  at  any  rate  keenly  observant 
as  well  as  scientifically  exact,  and  withal  as  truly 
modest  as  the  great  Darwin  himself.  By  the  way 
Dr,  Trimen  tells  me  that  “ Grains  of  Paradise” 
are  quite  a different  product  from  cardamoms, 
though  they  are  certainly  given  as  synonymous  in 
Porter’s  and  other  works  on  tropical  products. 
Among  others  present  at  the  lecture  whom  I missed 
was  Mr.  T.  C.  Owen  who  says  it  excited  great 
interest,  though  some  dissatisfaction  over  the  allu- 
sions to  West  Indian  planters  and  oacao.  By  the  way 
I am  reminded  that  Mr.  Owen’s  remarks  on  the 
difference  in  “flavour”  of  Ceylon  teas  referred  to 
high  estates  of  which  it  is  the  characteristic  in 
their  teas;  while  “strength,”  the  characteristic  of 
the  lowcountry,  was  not  referred  to  by  him.— 
Another  old  friend  (Mr.  T,  Wright),  after  reading 
the  leoture,  sends  me  the  following  interesting  and 
suggestive  remarks  : — 

“Vour  London  lecture  ought  to  have  a wide  cir- 
culation and  you  should  send  a copy  to  the  editor 
of  each  leading  London  and  Provincial  newspaper. 
Many  of  them  want  enlightening  on  coffee,  tea  and 
cocoa  questions.  For  instance  only  the  other  day 


the  editor  of  Manchester  Guardian,  in  an  editorial 
note,  called  attention  to  the  enormous  figures  repre- 
senting 1891-2  (financial  year)  clearances  of  tea  for 
home  consumption  in  United  Kingdom  indicating 
196  odd  million  of  lb.  Why,  10  years  ago,  the  clear- 
ances were  just  as  heavy  per  head,  if  the  population 
at  that  time  is  taken  into  account.  There  has  been 
a vast  increase  in  liquid  measurement  no  doubt,  but 
that  is  to  be  deplored,  for  the  people  are  ‘ stewing  ’ 
strong  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas,  to  their  detriment 
of  course.  The  teas  are  now  cheap  enough  in  all 
conscience  and  if  3 minutes’  brew  were  the  universal 
practice  instead  of  the  exception,  as  respects  the 
majority,  250,000,000  lb.  to  300,000,000  lb.  would  be 
consumed  by  the  people  in  the  United  Kingdom  who 
now  take  so  vigorously  to  tea  drinking  owing,  in 
a great  measure  no  doubt,  to  coercion  brought  about 
by  had  trade  unfortunately ! 

“ Tin  Cans  fob  Tea. — Send  to  ‘ The  Self-opening 
Tin  Box  Company,  Limited  ’ for  their  list  of  sizes 
and  prices  and  a sample  tin  to  show  you  what  the 
lever  tin  is  like.  It  is  perfection  and  should  suit 
the  American  market,  and  most  excellently  so  for 
the  Chicago  Exhibition  and  for  the  United  Kingdom 
too.  These  tins  can  be  opened  and  closed  hermeti- 
cally again  in  a moment,  and  they  can  be  used  over 
and  over  again.  Flavour  in  them  will  be  never  lost. 
They  are  made  all  sizes  and  very  cheap.  [I  have 
sent  for  prices  and  sample. — J.F.l  Referring  to  your 
appendix  to  lecture  and  taking  the  United  Kingdom 
consumption  of 

Tea  . . @ 1/6  per  lb. 

Coffee  . . @ £5  per  cwt. 

Cocoa  . . @ £5  per  cwt. 

£17§  millions  sterling  represents  the  total  value  of 
the  lot.  The  duty  alone  on  tobacco  last  financial 
year  come  to  over  £10  millions  sterling  and  what 
the  value  of  alcohol  sold  each  year  is  now  I know 
not,  but  it  increased  itself  by  £20  millions  in  the 
last  10  years ; so  I read  somewhere  the  other  day. 
This  is  awful  and  the  Board  Schools  must  teach  the 
rising  generation  something  on  these  questions — how 
to  prepare  tea,  coffee  from  the  green  berry  and  cocoa 
from  the  nib  for  instance,  or  with  bad  years  in  front 
of  the  nation  its  proud  position  of  late  years  will  be 
fo!  lowed  by  years  untold  of  distress  and  decay.  Two 
hours  per  month  or  24  hours  per  year  could  be 
well  spent  in  inculcating  such  necessary  knowledge 
and  the  young  boy  would  take  the  news  home  to 
their  elders.  Send  lecture  also  to  Dr.  Cameron,  M.P. 
for  Glasgow,  who  is  taking  up  the  food  and  drug 
act  to  amend  coffee  adulteration  with  chicory. 

Mr.  Wright’s  suggestion  as  to  school-board  teach- 
ing is  not  at  all  a bad  one:  how  to  make  tea^ 
coffee  and  cocoa  properly  for  drinking  purposes 
should  be  quite  as  practical  and  careful  a lesson 
as  one  on  sewing  or  playing  the  piano  for  little 
girls  at  Board  Schools.  I must  report  to  you  about 
the  “ self-opening”  tins. — In  another  note  Mr. 
Wright  remarked  that  “ the  heavy  importations  of 
low  China  tea  were  no  doubt  causing  an  increasing 
demand  for  strong  and  fla,voury  high-priced  teas 
from  India  and  Ceylon  for  blending  purposes; — 
but  such  importations,  on  an  increased  scale  too, 
must  result  badly  snd  may  therefore  be  expected 
to  come  to  a close  soon.  Meantime  they  are 
doing  positive  harm  to  Indian  and  Ceylon  planters.” 

-o- 

TEA  ON  THE  NILGIRIS. 

The  history  of  tea  cultivation  on  the  Nilgiris  dates 
from  the  year  1835,  when  some  boxes  of  plants  were 
sent  from  Calcutta  to  the  Nilgiris,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  Coorg,  Mysore  and  the  Agri- Horticultural 
Society  at  Madras.  The  plants  received  on  the  Nil- 
giris were  planted  chiefly  at  the  Experimental  Farm 
in  the  Kaity  Valley  between  Ootacamund  and  Coonoor, 
and  they  are  cared  for  by  Colonel  Creive  and  M.  Per- 
rottet,  the  French  botanist.  They  had  been  raised  from 
seed  brought  direct  from  China  by  Mr.  Gordon,  the  Se- 
cretary of  a Committee,  specially  appointed  by  Lord  W. 
Bentinck,  then  Governor-General,  to  consider  means 
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or  the  introduction  of  the  tea  industry  into  India. 
The  experiment  appears  on  the  whole  to  have  been  a 
failure,  at  least  as  regards  the  Madras  Presidency, 
although  a few  plants  are  said  to  have  survived  in 
each  locality  to  which  they  had  been  sent.  General 
Cullen,  Resident  of  Travancore,  writing  to  Govern- 
ment in  October,  1859,  with  reference  to  reports 
which  he  had  received  of  the  growth  of  tea  at  Coonoor, 
says : “ The  tree  thrives  well  in  the  Travancore 
country,  both  at  the  level  of  the  sea  and  altitudes 
of  1,8000  and  3,200  feet.  I first  met  with  it  in  the 
coffee  plantation  of  Mr.  Huxham  in  the  year  1841 
on  the  route  from  Quilon  to  Courtallum  at  a farm 
called  Cahdoorly  about  40  miles  inland  and  600  or 
700  feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  some  ten  or 
fifteen  trees  from  20  to  25  and  30  feet  high ; they 
were,  I believe,  introduced  during  the  Government 
of  Mr.  Lushington,  who,  I believe,  also  introduced 
those  formely  at  Kaity  on  the  Nilgiris.” 

Attempts  were  made  at  different  times  to  manu- 
facture tea  from  the  bushes  on  the  Nilgiris,  but 
without  success.  It  was  not  until  some  years  later 
that  Mr.  Mann  of  Coonoor  succeeded  in  producing 
fair  drinkable  tea  from  the  Nilgiri  plants.  Thus 
encouraged,  Mr.  Mann  brought  with  him  from  China 
in  February,  1854,  a good  supply  of  seed  of  the  best 
description  collected  by  Mr.  Fortune,  author  of 
“Wanderings  in  China” — this  gentleman  was  sent 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  China  to  collect 
plants  and  seed  with  the  view  of  introducing 
the  culture  into  the  North-West  Provinces— from 
the  finest  plantations  in  the  country,  and  ap- 
plied at  once  to  Government  for  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Coonoor  to  form  a nursery.  After 
many  delays,  during  which  a large  number  of  the 
■eedlings  died— the  remainder  were  only  saved  by  being 
sent  to  Wynaad — Mr.  Mann  succeeded  in  acquiring 
a piece  of  land  near  Coonoor  which  is  now  known  as 
the  Coonoor  Tea  Estate.  The  seedlings  were  planted 
in  grass  land  to  save  time,  the  forest  land  not  being 
ready.  As  early  as  1856  the  tea  produced  from  these 
plants  was  favourably  reported  on  by  the  London 
brokers.  Mr.  Mann,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
disheartened  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  forest  land 
to  extend  his  estate,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract  of  a letter  to  Dr.  H.  Cleghorn,  then  Con- 
servator of  Forests,  when  referring  to  a second  im- 
portation he  writes  in  April  1855  “ I got  another 

small  supply  of  seeds  from  China  brought  round  in 
the  same  way,”  ( i.e .,  in  earth  in  which  the  seeds 
germinated  during  the  voyage)  “ which  I put  down  in 
my  nursery  at  Coonoor  immediately  they  arrived,  and 
scarcely  lost  a single  plant.  About  2,000  of  these  I 
planted  out,  though  still  very  small,  in  the  forest  land 
in  November,  of  the  same  year,  and  the  remainder, 
about  800,  remained  in  the  nursery  till  November, 
1856.  Iwas  convinced  from  the  way  those  plants  came 
on  that  the  tea  plant  would  grow  well  there, 
and  applied  through  the  Collector  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a suitable  piece  of  forest  land 
for  a tea  plantation,  which,  if  they  had  granted 
me,  I would  at  once  have  returned  to  China  and 
brought  over  a large  quantity  of  seed;  but  I could 
get  nothing  but  poor  grass  land,  on  which  nothing 
would  grow  without  being  heavily  manured ; and  to 
my  repeated  solicitations  they  at  last  sanctioned  two 
cawnies  of  forest  land  subject  to  all  kinds  of  re- 
strictions ; so  I gave  the  thing  up,  and  went  on  with 
the  coffee,  though  I still  think,  if  given  fair  play,  the 
tea  plant  would  not  only  grow  well  on  the  Nilgiris 
but  pay  well  too.” 

Dr.  Cleghorn,  in  a visit  made  a few  months  later, 
was  struck  by  the  thriving  condition  of  the  plants  in 
Mr.  Mann’s  nursery,  and  called  his  attention  to  the 
quantity  of  seed  falling  from  the  trees.  Almost 
simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  Mr.  Mann’s 
garden  at  Coonoor,  Mr.  Rae  of  Ootacamuud  had  ob- 
tained a grant  of  land  seven  miles  from  the  station, 
which  now  constitutes  the  estate  known  as  Dunsandle, 
which  has  lately  been  leased  by  Mr.  Rest,  son  of  the 
Son.  Justice  Best  of  the  Madras  High  Court. 

Mr.  Rae  experienced  similar  difficulties  to  those 
of  Mr.  Mann  is  securing  suitable  land.  Shortly 
after  this  a garden  was  begun  at  Eotagiri, 
and  in  1863  the  estate  known  as  Belmont 


was  formed  on  the  Bishopsdown  property  in 
Oofacamund.  When  Sir  William  Denison  ' was 
Governor  of  the  Madras  Presidency  in  the  early 
sixties,  some  direct  encouragement  was  afforded  to 
the  tea  industry  by  introducing  in  1863  skilled 
manipulators  from  the  Nortk-Weet  Provinces,  distri- 
buting in  1864  a supply  of  tea  seed  procured  from 
the  same  source  gratuitously,  and  by  forming  in  the 
same  year  a small  tea  nursery  for  raising  good  and 
fresh  seed  at  Dodabetta  within  the  Government 
Cinchona  Plantation.  The  manipulators  remained 
eighteen  months  ; their  services  did  not  appear  to  be 
much  appreciated.  The  nursery  at  Dodabetta  was  of 
little  use  to  Government  or  the  public,  and  after  a 
short  time  was  leased  to  a private  planter.  The  energy 
of  the  Nilgiri  planters  has  suffioed  for  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  without  the  fostering  aid  of  Government. 
The  introduction  of  the  Waste  Land  Rules  in  1863  was, 
however,  the  measure  which  set  this  energy  free.  By 
the  end  of  1869  there  were  probably  some  two  or  three 
hundred  acres  of  tea  cultivation  in  the  Nilgiri  District. 
At  the  Agricultural  Exhibition  held  at  Ootacamuud  in 
1869.  no  le6B  than  eighteen  exhibitors  appeared,  and  the 
exhibits  in  some  cases  proved  of  very  good  quality.  The 
teas  were,  with  two  exceptions,  black.  Reporting  *n  this 
product  Mr.  J.  W.  Breebs,  late  Commissioner  of  the 
Nilgiris,  wrote  : “I  attach  great  importance  to  tea, 
viewed  as  an  investment  for  English  capital  on  these 
hills.  Several  private  individuals  have  commenced 

its  cultivation  here As  far  as  soil  and 

climate  go  the  praoticaoility  of  growing  tea  on 
the  Nilgiris  has  been  established.”  At  his  request 
the  Government  sanctioned  samples  of  tea  being 
forwarded  to  England  for  brokers’  opinions.  Many  of 
the  exhibits  were  pronounced  good,  and  some  very 
good,  the  values  ranging  from  Is  4d  to  Is  6.1  per 
pound.  Soon  after  this  the  Government  requested  the 
Commissioner  to  report  as  to  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  develop  the  enterprise.  The  planting  community 
being  consulted  suggested  the  following  measures  : — 

(1)  Free  tenure  of  land  for  a certain  period. 

(2)  The  introduction  by  Government  of  experts  to 
teach  the  best  method  of  manufacture. 

(3)  The  purchase  of  Indian  instead  of  China  tea  by 
the  Commissariat  Department. 

(4)  The  importation  and  raising  by  Government  of 
the  best  kinds  of  hybrid  China  and  Assxm  seed. 

The  first  concession  was  partially  accorded  by 
Government,  the  second  refused,  as  also  the  third  ; 
the  last  was  approved,  but  the  approval  was  practically 
inoperative.  The  land  taken  up  for  tea  cultivation 
on  the  Nilgiris  now  exoeeds  ten  thousand  acres.— Asian- 


PLANTING  NOTES  FROM  COORG. 

Cookg,  Sept.  24. — The  efforts  made  to  induce 
Tamils  to  settle  temporarily  or  otherwise  in  the 
Santikoppa  District  have,  in  some  cases,  ended  in 
sorry  failures.  They  were  an  indolent,  squalid  and 
altogether  unsatisfactory  lot,  and  so  insanitary  in 
their  habits  as  to  render  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
lines  and  drinking  wells  filthy  and  noisome  in  the 
extreme.  All  coolies  are  more  or  less  insanitary,  but 
the  other  castes  are  generally  careful  to  preserve  their 
water  supply  from  pollution.  It  was  hopeless  trying 
to  enforce  sanitary  measures,  as  they  would  not 
desist  from  continuing  to  offend  in  the  same  way. 
The  wonder  is  that  the  mortality  amongst  them 
was  not  greater  than  it  was,  given,  as  they  were  also, 
to  eating  indiscriminately  all  sorts  of  deleterious 
things.  They  consumed  a surprising  amount  of 
medicine,  but  their  general  health  continuing  un- 
satisfactory, the  few  deaths  amongst  them  served 
to  scare  away  the  better  lot  of  them  whom  it  would 
have  been  desirable  to  keep.  The  dregs  that  were 
left  were,  probably,  the  wretchedly  poor  and  friend- 
less ones  for  whom  there  was  no  attraction  to  return  to 
their  villages,  even  though  the  rains  had  been  favour- 
able there  and  the  growing  crops  promised  well. 
There  was.  of  course,  not  much  use  to  be  got  out  Of 
coolies  of  this  description,  and  so  it  was  deemed 
advisable,  on  some  places,  to  get  rid  of  them,  and 
they  wore  settled  with  and  sent  away.  Reports  of 
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the  altered  condition  of  affairs  in  their  countries 
brought  about  by  timely  rain,  which  reached  the 
coolies,  had  much  to  do  with  making  some  of  the 
better  class,  who  held  land,  in  their  villages  abscond. 
In  one  case,  I believe,  two  people  were  especially 
sent  up  from  the  plains  with  glowing  accounts  of  the 
change  for  the  better  that  had  taken  place  there  to 
induce  people  to  return  and  cultivate  their  holdings. 
While  we  do  not  mind  getting  rid  of  useless  coolies,  it  is 
very  annoying  to  lose  a fine  body  of  men  and  women. 
This  happened  here  very  much  to  my  surprise,  as 
the  people  were  keeping  very  well  and  appeared  to 
be  quite  contented.  Some  one  mischievously  inclined 
instilled  the  stupid  notion  into  their  heads  that  the 
maistry  would  get  all  their  pay,  and  they  would 
derive  no  benefit  by  remaining  and  working  here. 
All  that  they  could  be  told  to  the  contrary  did  not 
convince  them  and  they  went  away  in  a body,  30 
strong.  The  loss  of  the  labour  was  not  fortunately 
felt  at  all,  because  as  these  people  ran  away  there 
were  fresh  arrivals '.from  below  the  Ghauts  who  more 
than  made  up  for  the  deficiency.  We  had  the  former 
at  a time  when  other  labour  is  difficult  to  be  had 
and  this  helped  us  to  a great  extent. 

The  maistry,  or  contractor,  is  the  chief  sufferer.  The 
cost  of  taking  out  warrants  being  R4-4  per  head,  would, 
in  the  case  of  so  many  absconders  in  his  case  be  almost 
prohibitive.  Of  course  he  could  recover  the  money  from 
the  coolies  if  he  should  succeed  in  catching  them. 
Act  XIII  of  1859  would,  as  far  as  Coorg  is  con- 
cerned, work  very  satisfactorily  if  the  Police  in  the 
districts  could  be  depended  on  to  apprehend  defaulters. 
The  small  trouble  they  give  themselves  in  this  respect 
is  apparent  from  the  large  number  of  warrants  that 
are  returned  with  the  intimation  that  the  persons 
wanted  are  not  to  be  found.  Matters  are  not  much 
bettered  by  sending  some  one  to  point  them  out, 
unless,  it  is  said,  they  are  prepared  with  tips.  “ Bob- 
bies ” make  their  wishes  in  this  respect  known  by 
going  through  a pantomime  of  taking  snuff  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind!  Assertions  of  this  kind  are  very 
difficult  to  prove.  The  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  get  the 
policemen  fixed  in  a hole  by  pre-arrangement;  but 
ordinary  natives  of  the  cooly  class  are  wanting  in 
the  ingenuity  of  carrying  through  a scheme  of  the 
kind  indicated  to  a successful  issue.  The  following  is 
an  illustration  of  the  hardships  entailed  on  maistries, 
as  labour  contractors  are  called  here,  owing  to  the 
unsatisfactory  working  of  the  Act.  Some  time  last 
year  a maistry  here  took  out  a warrant  against  a de- 
faulter and  pointed  him  out  to  the  Police,  who  arrested 
him.  He  was,  however  liberated  on  another  man,  a 
Madiga,  giving  bail  for  his  appearance  on  a specified 
date  in  Court  at  Mercara.  He  did  not  turn  up  and 
the  maistry  obtained  a decree  for  R28  or  there- 
abouts against  his  surety.  There  was  nothing  gained 
by  it,  however,  as  it  was  found  that  all  the  earthly 
possessions  of  the  latter  did  not  in  value  amount  to 
anything  near  that  sum ! This  shows  the  little  in- 
terest the  Police  take  in  promoting  respect  for  the 
Law.  It  was  a palpable  neglect  of  duty,  as  no  en- 
quiries whatever  appear  to  have  been  made  as  to 
whether  the  man  was  a proper  person  to  accept  as 
bail  ; and  they  are  not  made  to  suffer  for  their  mis- 
deeds ! When  the  way  in  which  matters  stood  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Shubidar  at  Mercara, 
he  issued  another  warrant  against  the  defaulter.  He 
was  evidently  powerless  to  do  anything  more.  This 
time  the  Police  appear  to  have  been  more  careful, 
a fairly  well-to-do  gowda  being  selected  as  the  man’s 
surety,  with  the  result  that  the  former  took  good 
care  to  keep  him  company  all  the  way  up  to  Mercara 
as  the  safest  means  to  avoid  loss.  No  one  is  com- 
pelled to  take  advances.  The  maistry  seeks  them  from 
the  planter  and  the  cooly  from  the  maistry;  and  surely  it 
is  not  too  much  to  look  to  Government  for  pro- 
tection against  defaulters.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be 
hoped  that  the  powerfully  supported  Memorial  to 
the  Government  of  India  ou  the  subject  will  meet 
with  success. 

All  coolies  are,  as  I have  said,  more  or  less  in- 
sanitary in  their  habits,  and  in  order  to  enforce  the 
strict  observance  of  the  rules  for  the  better  sanita- 
tion of  cooly  lines,  drawn  up  by  Drs.  Banks  and 
Marsdeu,  it  will  be  necessary,  I am  afraid,  to  insti- 
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tute  a system  of  fines.  The  sunflower  plant  is  said 
to  effectually  drain  places  and  dispel  malaria;  it 
might  therefore  be  advantageously  planted  about 
cooly  lines.  It  would,  perhaps,  tend  to  keep  the 
coolies  in  better  health.  The  introduction  of  Tainil 
labour  into  South  Coorg  has  been  more  of  a success, 

I believe,  there  being  large  number  of  that  class 
of  coolies  working  contendedly  in  parts  of  the  Dis- 
trict. On  some  estates  in  North  Coorg  good  numbers 
of  Tamils  have  been  settled  for  some  years.  The 
great  thing  is  to  get  the  right  stamp  of  people. 
Efforts  in  this  direction  have,  however,  proved  so 
discouraging  that  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  they 
were  entirely  discontinued  for  the  future. 

It  is  about  time  for  Puthur  coolies,  who  began  to 
come  in  in  July,  to  return  to  their  villages  to  reap 
their  paddy.  These  coolies,  who  are  less  skilled  than 
the  Oanareee,  have  usually  enjoyed  an  advantage  over 
the  latter  in  being  allowed  extra  remuneration  in  the 
shape  of  rice  supplied  to  them  at  lower  rates  than 
those  ruling  in  the  bazaars,  or  2 annas  per  man  per 
week.  It  is  surprising  the  small  extent  of  discontent 
this  gave  rise  to  amongst  the  Canarese  and  others,  who 
seemed  to  he  quite  satisfied  that  there  were  good 
reasons  for  it,  as  the  Puthur  coolies  lived  entirely  on 
rice  and  therefore  could  not  live  as  fcheaply  as  they, 
who  are  ohiefly  raggi  consumers.  The  concession 
appears  to  have  been  made  on  European  places  with 
the  twofold  object  of  encouraging  the  people  to  become 
attaohed  to  them,  and  to  prevent  their  being  drawn 
away  by  native  landholders  who  always  allow  rice. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  an  anomaly  aud,  as  suob,  has 
been  rightly  discontinued  on  most  places  this  season, 
without,  it  is  gratifying  to  notice  any  serious 
diminution  in  their  ranks.  They  will  begin  to 

return  here  again  about  November,  when  they  some 
in  very  ueefn'ly  for  manuring  and  the  second  digging. 
Some  of  the  more  intelligent  ones  can  also  be  trained 
into  very  decent  pruners.  The  work  on  local  paddy 
fields  being  about  entirely  finished,  the  Kurumbers 
will  be  putting  in  appearance  seeking  work  on  places. 
They  are  especially  handy  at  shade  lopping.  Unfor- 
tunately their  numbers  have  been  considerably  dimi- 
nished this  side  owiug  to  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in 
the  Nellore  village  near  Suntikoppa,  those  who  did 
not  die  having  made  tracks  to  put  themselves  out  of 
the  reach  of  danger.  The  wavy  green  expanse  of  paddy 
fields  in  the  valleys  between  the  jangle-clad  hills  forms 
a beautiful  feature  in  the  landscape.  They  are 
copiously  supplied  with  water  this  Beason,  as  the  rain- 
fall bas  been  well  over  the  average.  Shade  planting 
and  lopping  forms,  it  may  safely  he  said,  an  annual 
charge  on  most  if  tot  all  places.  The  object  of  lopping 
young  growing  trees  is  to  give  them  a good  length  of 
stem  and  enable  them  to  form  thick  leafy  heads  well 
above  the  coffee.  Tbia  ensures  the  free  circulation 
of  air.  If  ths  leafy  hearts,  which  maybe  made  to 
spread  by  cutting  off  the  ends  of  "the  branches 
growing  upwards,  become  too  thick,  rendering 
parts  unwholesomely  dark,  tho  intervening 
branches  are  sometimes  cut  out  to  enable  the  sunlight 
to  penetrate  the  mass  of  foliage.  In  lopping  up  trees 
care  is  taken  to  make  them  grow  as  straight  stems  as 
possible.  It  makes  them  look  better,  aud  straight 
timber  is  obtained.  In  new  clearings,  where  much 
shide  is  not  required  during  the  early  years,  the  trees 
are  kept  continually  lopped  up  to  help  on  their  growth; 
Clearings  are  usually  planted  very  closely  with 
shade  to  get  them  soon  under  cover.  After  a time  the 
trees  that  are  in  excess  of  requirements  are  gradually 
rung  out.  Some  contend  that  trees  do  all  the  better 
if  allowed  to  grow  at  their  own  sweet  will  bud  pleasure. 
But  I believe  it  has  been  proved  otherwise  by  experi- 
ment, parts  being  left  unlopped  and  they  oompared 
very  unfavourably  with  the  parts  that  had  been  lopped. 

During  lopping  the  opportunity  is  taken  to  ring 
out  objectionable  bad  jak  trees  aud  the  older  ones 
to  make  room  for  tie  growing  good  kinds.  I have 
heard  of  trees  being  wholly  cut  down  in  Mun- 
zerabad,  Mysore.  This  must  cause  very  severe 
damage  to  the  coffee.  Here  a ring  is  cut  into  the 
stem  aud  the  trees  are  le  1 1 to  dry  standing.  As  they 
fall  to  pieces  gradually  and  do  not  all  come  down  at 
the  same  t;iuu  the  damage  is  reduced  to  a minimum. 
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Bad  ja.k  trees  keep  the  coffee  about  them  in  check 
till  they  are  killed.  Clearings  are  fometimes  planted 
under  forest  shade,  but  better  kinds  of  shade  are  also 
added,  the  object  being  to  gradually  eliminate  the 
forest  treeB.  The  coffee  under  some  do  so  badly  that 
these  are  killed  first.  Nundi  is  said  to  be  a very  bad 
tree  for  coffee,  but  I have  seen  a very  good  sheet 
of  coffee  under  it.  It  appears  to  do  no  harm  wLeu 
grown  up  with  the  ooffee.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  all 
old  forest  trees  that  have  got  a good  hold  of  the  ground 
are  more  or  less  detrimental  to  coffee.  Thinning  out 
shade  excessively,  especially  in  old  places,  results  in  in- 
crease of  borer  owing  probably  to  the  sudden  rais- 
ing of  the  temperature  caused  bv  letting  in  so  much 
sunlight.  The  lute,  tree  is  par  excellence  the  best  forest 
shade  for  coffee,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  trees  under  it 
being  always  full  of  large,  glossy,  dark  green  leaves. 
The  benefit  results  from  its  beiug  of  the  leguminous 
order.  As  the  palwan.  which  wit  made  use  of  very 
largely  as  temporary  shade,  belongs  to  the  same  order 
it  is  now  being  planted  out  on  some  places  under  the 
more  durable  kinds.  Different  varieties  of  trees  of  the 
leguminous  order,  which  are  not  surface  feeders  cau 
be”  obtained  at  the  Madras  Agri-Horticultural  Gardens. 
Fortunately  *he  list  of  trees  suitable  tor  coffee  is  a 
long  one.  The  jak  was  prime  favourite  at  one  time 
but  it  has  lost  that  high  place.  It  has  not,  I believe, 
been  found  to  answer  quite  as  well  when  it  has  grown 
old.  The  noya  has  come  into  general  favour  for  some 
years,  owiog  chiefly  I fanoy  to  its  rapid  growth.  After 
a certain  age  it  is  subject  to  attacks  from  a parasite 
to  which  it  eventually  succumbs.  It  lasts  long  enough 
however,  to  make  fine  timber ; and  as  one  of  the 
objects  of  shade  planting  now-a-days  is  to  get  up  a 
variety  of  shade  and  have  continual  relajs  of 
young  growing  trees  successively  takiug  the 
places  of  the  older  ones  as  they  are  eliminated 
to  prevent  the  land  becoming  sick,  it  lasts  long 
enough  to  be  very  useful.  The  attie,  or  jungle 
fig,  will  probably  never  go  out  of  favour.  In  some 
former  notes  I said  that  an  unfailing  way  of 
growing  large  numbers  of  these  plants  from 

seed  was  to  pass  the  fruit  through  cattle,  dry 
and  pulverise  the  dang  and  broadcast  ever  pre- 
pared nursery  beds.  I was  made  to  say  that 
the  seed  should  be  passed  through  oattle  dung. 
I meant  that  the  cattle  should  be  fed  on  the 
fruit.  Another  good  way  is  to  plant  attie  twigs 
along  the  road  sides,  where  they  would  be  con- 
stantly under  the  eyes  of  the  Superintendent,  and 
come  to  no  harm  during  the  monsoon.  A good  per- 
centage of  plants  can  be  obtained  in  this  way  for 
planting  out  the  following  season. 

I am  very  sensible  of  the  great  honour  a 
planter  of  Mr.  Graham  Anderson’s  ability  and 
experience  does  me  in  holding  such  a flattering 
opinion  of  «my  writings  as  to  consider  them  of 
service  to  the  planting  community;  and  much  regret 
having  misrepresented  his  statement  about  burying  in 
weede.  But  I cannot  help  thinking  the  mistake 
was  well  worth  making,  since  it  was  the  means  of 
eliciting  the  able  letter  from  him  which  he  sent  yon 
on  “ The  Weeding  of  Coflee  Estates.”  He  appears 
to  have  hit  on  the  right  explanation  as  to  why  borer 
is  severer  in  some  soils  than  in  others,  and  all  p anters 
would  do  well  to  take  note  of  it.  Temperature  must 
have  a great  deal  to  do  with  it,  and  the  teachings  of 
agricultural  science  go  to  show  that  this  is  influenced 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  soil  is  worked  and  its 
colour.  In  the  latter  case  the  application  of  marl 
(being  white)  tends  to  keep  places  cool.  Carbonate 
of  lime  would  answer  the  purpose  equally  well  be- 
sides being  usefu'  in  neutralising  the  formation  of 
injurious  aoids  in  the  soil. 

During  August  we  had  some  very  fine  weather 
whioh  was  doiDg  all  the  good  in  the  world.  Sunshine 
with  intermissions  of  rain  was  the  rule-  Sick  patche  s 
were  beginning  to  make  marked  improvement  under 
these  genial  conditions.  Towards  the  early  part  of 
this  month  we  thought  that  the  monsoon  had  been 
played  nut;  it  appeared,  however,  to  set  in  airesh  on 
the  17th  instm'  and  wet  w.alher  continned  till  the 
22nd.  yesterday  was  a deliciously  fine  day,  and  today 


promises  to  be  the  same*  Leaf  disease  has  appeared 
badly  in  some  patches,  and  is,  I hear,  very  baa  in  the 
Bamboo.  Excessive  wet  weather  has  been  the  cause 
of  it.  Digging  is  being  pushed  on  and  supplies  are 
beginning  10  look  up — Jf.  Mail,  Sept.  27. 


CEYLON  TEA  IN  AUSTRALIA. 


The  Melbourne  Argus  of  I4th  Sept,  has  the 
following : — 

Auction  sales  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  tea  were  held 
this  afternoon.  The  Indian  teas  consisted  of  2,503 
chests  and  601  half-chests  ex  “ Clitus,”  out  of  which 
1,924  chests  and  402  half-chests  were  sold.  Bidding 
throughout  was  rather  slow,  and  prices  realised  were 
generally  easier,  the  lower  grades  showing  a decline 
of  Old  per  lb.  Fine  teas,  however,  fetched  full  prices. 
* * * Pekoe  fetched  6jd  to  lid,  orange  pekoe  7jd 
to  Is  2d,  flowery  pekoe  and  flowery  orange  pekoe 
Is  2d  to  Is  5d ; broken  pekoe  and  pekoe  fannings 
5d  to  7^d,  pekoe  souchong  5Jd  to  8Jd,  (and  for  a 
small  line  5d),  broken  pekoe  souchong  5d  to  6Jd, 
and  souchong  5d  to  5Jd.  The  Ceylon  teas  consisted 
of  245  packages  ex  ‘'Austral”  and  “Parramatta,” 
all  of  which  were  sold  at  5§d  to  6d  for  pekoe  sou- 
chong, 6|d  to  S+d  for  pekoe  and  orange  pekoe,  and 
lid  to  Is  ljd  for  broken  pekoe.  * * * Ceylon  fancy 
teas  (in  loz.  packets  and  boxes),  grown  on  Nuwara 
Eliya,  were  sold  as  follows : - 77  packets  golden  tip 
at  Is  8d  per  oz.  d.p.,  13  packets  and  15  boxes  silver 
tip  at  Is  9d  and  2s  4d  per  oz.  d.p.  respectively. 
Privately  a considerable  business  has  been  done  in 
medium  Ceylon  at,  say,  74d  to  9d.  Our  compilation 
of  tea  statistics  for  the  week  ended  Saturday  last, 
10th  inst.,  is  as  follows: — 


Entered  for  bond 
Duty  paid 


( Ex  ship 
1"  ' ' 


Lb. 

769,965 

401 

103,638 

152,357 


Correspond- 
ing Week 
Last  Year. 
Lb. 
362,426 
2.130 
192,089 
165,646 


, Ex  bond 
f Ex  bond 

Exportation  ■{  Under  draw- 

( back  27,843  65,440 

The  Custom-house  statement  of  receipts  and  deli- 
veries of  tea  at  the  bonds  for  the  last  week,  together 
with  the  stocks  in  bond  at  the  close  of  the  week, 
is  as  follows: — 


Deliveries. 


Receipts 

For 

Stock 

into 

Home 

For 

Export. 

on 

Bond. 

Con- 

sump- 

tion. 

Sept.  10 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

China 

14,230 

89,754 

124,145 

2,797,083 

India 

258,152 

7,089 

445 

*410,482 

Ceylon 

20,296 

5,562 

14,496 

1 164,163 

Totals  ..  292,678  102,405  139,086  3,371,728 

* Not  including  shipments  ex  “ Bliundara.” 
f Not  including  shipments  ex  “ Austral.” 

The  Melbourne  Age  of  Sept  17th  says  : — 

Teas  have  large  sales;  200  half-chests  of  Ceylon 
sold  from  5|d. 

The  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph  of  Sept.  17th  says 
Some  little  business  was  done  in  tea,  sales  of  140 
packages  Ceylon  ex  “Austral”  being  mentioned  at 
from  5Jd  to  12d,  and  50  at  5$d.  A cable  from 
Colombo  received  yesterday  advised  an  advance  of 
|d  on  common  teas  and  of  Id  on  mediums. 


THE  AMSTERDAM  MARKET. 


Amsterdam,  Sept.  9. 

The  cinchona  hark  auctions  to  ho  held  in  Amsterdam 
on  September  29th  will  consist  of  459  cases  and 
5.108  bales,  about  445  tons,  divided  a8  fo'lows  ; — 
From  Government  plantations,  63  cases  ami  502  biles 
snout  47  Ions;  from  private  plantations,  396  oases  and 
4,606  bales,  about  398  tons.  This  quantity  contains 
of  druggist’s  bark ; Succiruhra  quills  TJi  cases  ; broken 
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quills  and  chips  176  bales,  109  cases  ; root.  62  bales 
(Jalisaya  quills  112  cases;  broken  quills  and  chips  36 
bales,  32  cases ; root  24  bales.  Lincifolia  quills  17 
cases  ; broken  quilb  arid  chips  15  cases.  Manufac- 
turing bark  : Ledgeriana  broken  quills  and  chips  3,428 

bales;  root  840  bales.  Officinalisbroken  quills  aod  chips 
45  bales.  Hybrid,  broken  quills  and  chips  448  bales; 
root  29  bales.  The  manufacturing  bark  contains 
about  17£  tons  sulphate  of  quinine,  or  4'42  per  cent,  on 
the  average.  About  1 ton  contains  1-2  per  ceut. ; 62 
tons  contains  2-3  per  cent,  121  tons,  3-4  per  cent ; 109§ 
tons,  4-5  per  cent.;  49  tons  5-6  per  cent.  ; 31  tons,  6-7 
per  cent. ; 14  tons,  7-8peroent.;  10|  tons,  11-12  per 
cent  sulphate  of  quinine. — Chemist  and  Druggist. 

♦ 1 — . 

NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

The  Decaying  Tea  Trade  of  China.  —The  Chinese 
tea-grower  receives  plenty  of  advise  as  to  the  best 
means  he  should  adopt  to  revive  his  departing  tea 
trade-  A report  by  the  Belgian  Legation  at  Pekin 
published  in  a Brussels  paper,  has  the  following  on 
the  subject The  tea  trade  in  China  is  passing  at  the 
present  time  through  a period  of  depression  for  which 
no  other  remedy  can  be  suggested  than  the  with- 
drawal of  the  export  duty  to  which  this  article  is 
subject.  But  this  would  be  a very  serious  measure  to 
adopt,  the  duty  bringing  in  from  £720,000  to  £1,000,000 
per  annum,  and  the  resources  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment will  hardly  admit  of  their  relinquishing  this  sum. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  fluctuations  of  the 
export  trade  during  the  last  four  years 1888, 
2,167,562  piculs;  1889,  1,877,331  piculs ; 1890,  1,665,396 
piculs ; 1891,  1,750,040  piculs.  It  is  evident  that  if, 
in  the  future,  the  diminution  is  as  constant  and  as 
regular— for  the  increase  of  1891  over  1890  is  only 
due  to  a delay  in  the  export — it  will  be  necessary  to 
adopt  serious  measures  if  one  of  the  chief  articles 
of  Chinese  trade  (silk  only  being  superior  to  it)  is 
to  retain  its  importance.  It  is  black  tea,  comprising 
the  varieties  known  as  "Congou,  Oolong,  Souchong, 
Ponchong,  Flowery  Pekoe,  Orange  Pekoe,  and  Scented 
Caper,”  the  export  of  which  has  chiefly  diminished, 
whilst  the  other  qualities,  and  particularly  green  tea, 
appear  to  maintain  their  position.  From  1887 
to  1891  the  export  of  black  tea,  fell  off  to  the 
extent  of  428,000  piculs,  and  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
export  to  England  and  her  Colonies  that  this  de- 
crease has  shown  itself.  Russian  consumption  con- 
tinues to  make  great  progress,  but  the  development 
of  this  market  cannot  compensate  the  Chinese  pro- 
ducer for  the  loss  of  the  English  market,  whioh 
has  become  dependent  upon  the  products  of  India 
and  Ceylon.  The  producers  of  the  latter  country 
are  making  headway  owing  to  the  personal  super- 
vision which  they  exercise  over  their  plantations,  to 
the  use  of  machinery,  and  finally  to  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  middlemen  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer,  It  should,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  recognised  that  certain  Chinese  teas 
—Hankow,  for  example  — have  within  late  years  dete- 
riorated in  quality,  and  are  no  longer  what  they 
were  formerly,  In  order  that  the  Chinese  industry 
may  resume  its  flourishing  condition,  it  is  neces- 
sary, apart  from  the  reduction  of  the  export  duty 
by  the  Chinese  Government,  that  the  Chinese  pro- 
ducer should  take  more  care  in  his  cultivation,  that 
he  should  look  well  after  his  land,  that  he  should 
not  prepare  his  product  so  hastily,  that  he  should 
extend  the  use  of  machinery,  that  the  granaries  where 
the  crop  is  gathered  should  be  weatherproof,  and, 
lastly,  that  he  should  exhibit  that  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  is  absolutely  indispensable  at  the  present  day. 

The  Water  Used  in  Tea  Brewing.— We  print 
elsewhere  a letter  signed  “ Pilgrim  ” in  which  the 
writer  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  water 
question  in  tea  brewing,  and  points  out  the  difference 
in  flavour  of  tea  brewed  in  various  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland.  It  is  well  known  in  Mincing 
Lane  that  certain  teas  suit  certain  districts 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  water  in  those 
districts,  and  we  have  heard  of  cases  where  tea 
tasters  used  to  tasting  teas,  say,  in  Dublin, 
tUasgow,  or  Manchester,  become  so  perplexed  by  the 


difference  of  flavour  due  to  the  different  quality  of  the 
water  in  Loudon  that  they  have  imported  water  from 
their  own  district  by  way  of  experimenting  with  their 
palates.  If  tea  varies  so  considerably  in  flavour  ac- 
cording to  the  water  used,  does  not  this  point  to  the 
advantage  possessed  by  a looal  dealer  who  buys  his 
tea  to  suit  the  water  which  his  customers  use, over  the 
seller  who  supplies  one  class  tea  for  all  buyers  ? We 
agree  with  our  correspondent  that  it  is  a matter  wor- 
thy of  more  attention  than  it  receives,  although  we 
can  assure  him  the  dealers  in  Mincing  Lane  are  quite 
aware  of  the  influence  of  different  waters  in  the  brew- 
ing of  tea. 

A Grocer’s  Lament. — The  following  letter  expresses 
the  sorrows  of  a grocer  who  objects  to  the  sale  of  tea 
by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Planters,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  rather  indifferent  as  to  who  sells  the  tea  so 
long  as  it  is  sold,  although,  no  doubt,  it  is  an  advantage 
even  to  the  grower  when  his  tea  is  handled  by  an  ex- 
pert. Fair  Flay,”  writing  to  a grocers’  paper,  says:— 
“ During  the  last  few  years  the  trade  in  blended 
and  packet  tea,  especially  in  the  former,  has  as- 
sumed an  importance  which  was  not  thought  possible 
only  a short  time  ago,  and  the  business  has  been 
pusbed  in  various  ways  with  an  amount  of  energy 
which  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  Legitimate  warfare 
in  trade  no  one  can  fairly  object  to,  but  the  case 
stands  on  an  altogether  different  footing,  when,  as 
in  the  case  in  question,  the  retail  dealers,  principally 
through  the  medium  of  more  or  less  sensationally 
worded  advertisements,  are  invited  to  support  with 
their  orders,  and  thus  to  extend  very  materially ' 
the  businesses  of  a class  of  traders  who  are 
their  most  active  opponents.  The  grocers  are, 
in  fact,  asked  to  buy  of  competing  retailers, 
having  shops  scattered  over  London  and  the  coun- 
try, which  may  be  numbered  by  the  score  or 
hundred,  although,  of  course,  the  fact  that  such 
is  the  case  is  very  carefully  concealed  from  those  to 
whom  they  appeal  for  wholesale  business.  Do  the 
retail  trade  really  grasp  the  situation  ? I think 
not,  for  otherwise  none  of  them  would  adopt  such  a 
suicidal  course  as  to  support  with  their  orders  the 
very  traders  who,  either  through  their  shops  or  by 
direct  appeals  in  the  papers  made  to  the  public,  are 
doing  their  utmost  to  destroy  the  grocers’  trade. 
Until  recently  it  has  been  regarded  as  a cardinal 
maxim  in  business  that  a trader  must  elect  to  do 
either  a wholesale  or  a retail  trade.  But  lately  a 
new  class  has  sprung  into  existence,  who,  by  means 
of  extravagantly  worded  advertisements  (which  in 
many  cases  pay  a very  poor  compliment  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  readers  to  whom  they  appeal),  have, 
at  any  rate  for  a time,  apparently  found  it  possible 
to  successfully  combine  the  two.  I cannot,  however, 
think  this  will  long  continue  the  case,  when  the  grocers 
fully  recognise  the  effects  likely  to  result  to  them- 
selves troni  encouraging  this  dual  way  of  trading. 
The  retail  dealers  at  tee  present  time  are  no  doubt 
subject  to  an  amount  of  competition  never  before 
experienced,  but  that  is  obviously  no  reason  why 
this  should  become  greatly  intensified  through  their 
own  want  of  thought.  The  larger  the  wholesale 
tra  le  done  by  the  duzeu  or  the  hundred  shop  men; 
-no  cheaper  they  can  sell  retail.  These  remarks, 
inougli  they  apply  more  or  less  to  other  gro. 
ceries  have  a speoial  bearing  in  the  case  of  tea,  where 
the  attempt  is  being  most  conspicuously  made  to  supply 
those  whom  tha  sellers  are  at  the  same  time  endeavour* 
iug  to  supplant.  Now, in  tea,  my  own  idea  would  be  not 
only  to  ausolutely  decline  to  support  the  enemy,  but  for 
the  grocers  in  the  various  districts  to  arrange  amoDg 
themselves  to  obtaiu  a fractional  profit  on  sugar 
and  to  drop  the  price  of  tea  in  proportion.  As 
twenty  pouuds  of  sugar  are  consumed  to  one  pound 
ot  tea,  a very  e»6y  arithmetical  calculation  would 
show  what  could  readily  be  done,  with  the  result  of 
completely  ousting  the  new  form  of  competition, 
which  is  so  heavily  burdened  with  the  cost  ot  adver- 
tisement, postage,  and  the  like.  Tea  fresh  out  ol  a 
chest,  and  judiciously  selected  by  a grocer  who  knows 
his  business  aud  the  taste  of  the  dietriot,  .ought  at 
least  to  leave  no  chance  to  the  batcher,  or  baker,  or 
buttermau,  who  are  now  striving  so  bard  tQ  oust  thq 
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legitimate  trader.  Of  course,  if  the  grocer  throws  up 
the  sponge,  and  buys  his  tea  wholesale  wbere  he  buis 
pork  chops  for  his  lunch,  the  question  is  ended.  In 
the  same  way.  to  buy  tea  of  people  who  deliver  the 
same  thing  carriage-paid  to  all  his  connection  is  equally 
fatal.  Some  are  even  to  be  found  who  are  blind 
enough,  to  publicly  act  as  agents  for  their  bitterest 
competitors,  but  this  extremity  of  meekness  and  self- 
immolation  is  happly  uncommon.” 

Coffee  in  Guatemala. — Some  planters  seem  to  make 
coffee  cultivation  pay.  One  of  the  largest  of  the 
coffee  growers  of  Guatemala  is  General  Manuel 
Barillas,  the  late  President  who  owns  large  estates 
which  are  connected  by  cart  road  and  rail  with  the 
Pacific  port  of  Champerico,  and  are  said  to  be 
among  the  most  favourably  Bituated  plantations  in 
the  whole  Republic.  These  estates  are  roughly 
valued  at  £400,000,  bnt  it  is  commonly  believed 
that  General  Barillas’  fortune  may  be  put  dowD  at 
over  £1,000,000.  The  finest  quality  of  Guatemala 
coffees  are  consumed  by  England  and  Germany. 
France  imports  a little  by  way  of  Havre.  The  poor 
kinds  are  exported  to  the  United  States,  where  the 
finest  qualities  are  not  in  demand. — 3.  and  C.  Mail , 
Sept.  22. 



TEA  AND  THE  WATER  USED  IN 
INFUSING  IT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Mail. 

Sib, — Although  it  is  generally  admitted  tbit  the 
nature  of  the  water  used  in  making  the  domestio  cup 
of  tea  plays  some  pirt  in  its  action  upon  the  leaf,  I 
do  not  think  sufficient  importance  is  attached  to  it. 
I will  give  you  my  experience  with  some  tea  from  a 
well  known  Assam  garden.  With  London  water  this 
tea  was  rough  in  flavour,  but  of  great  strength.  Iu 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  it  had  quite  another  flavour, 
waaaltogether  softer,  aud  more  like  aieif  blended  with 
Ce)l°n  tea.  I was  after  wards  staying  in  the  South  of 
England,  where  the  w »ter  was  impregnated  with  iron  and 
the  tea  was  totally  different  in  flavour  from  that  pro- 
duced from  the  same  leaf  elsewhere.  Where  the  water 
is  chalky  the  result  of  a brew  of  tea  is  again  different, 
so  that  it  seems  that  the  water  question  is  one  of 
considerable  importance  in  buying  tea  for  certain 
districts.  I should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers 
with  a knowledge  of  chemistry  would  give  tbeir  views 
on  this  matter. — I am,  sir,  yours,  &c.,  Pilgrim. 

— 3.  and  C.  Mad,  Sept,  22, 


BANANAS  FOR  THE  TABLE. 

There  are  as  many  kinds  of  bananas  as  there  are 
kinds  of  apples — medium  sized  ones,  such  as  we  see 
in  the  North;  big  ones  a foot  long;  thick  ones, 
almost  like  small  muskmelons  ; and  little  ones  only 
three  or  four  iuehes  in  length.  When  you  visit  a 
fruit  stand  you  are  likely  to  select  the  biggest  and 
handsomest  bananas  you  see,  and  there  is  just  where 
you  make  a mistake.  The  smallest  bananas  are  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  sweetest  and  juciest,  the  tioy 
“tig”  banana  being  the  best  of  all. 

The  rind  should  be  thin,  and  there  should  be  no 
ridges  or  corners  to  it.  The  larger  the  ridges  the 
coarser  the  fruit,  The  plantain,  which  is  the  very 
coarsest  kind  of  banana,  has  enormous  ridges.  This 
species  is  not  fit  to  eat  without  being  cooked,  but 
when  boiled  or  baked  or  fried  is  delicious.  Any 
coarse  banana— that  is,  one  having  a thick  rind 
with  large  ridges— is  good  for  cooking. 

All  bananas  contain  starch  while  green,  which 
upon  ripening  is  changed  by  nature's  wonderful 
chemistry  into  sugar.  Now  it  the  banana  is  taken 
just  after  its  rind  has  begun  to  grow  golden,  but  is 
still  streaked  with  green,  it  will  contain  a great  deal 
of  starch,  which  will  make  it  palatable  when  cooked, 
while  the  small  amount  of  sugar  which  has  been 
formed  will  give  it  a sweetness  like  a sweet  potato. 
Btrip  the  rind  off,  and  boil  it  until  soft,  and  it  will 
Make  of  the  nicest  vegetables  you  ever  ate, 


It  is  one  of  the  commonest  sights  along  the 
Amazon  to  see  groups  of  half  clad  Indian  men  and 
women  squatting  around  little  camp  fires  roasting 
bananas,  and  having  endless  mirth  trying  to  pick 
them  out  of  the  hot  coals  without  burning  their 
fingers.  We  are  all  used  to  fried  bananas,  but  we 
are  prone  to  forget  that  for  this  purpose  they  should 
not  be  fully  ripe,  as  that  makes  them  too  soft  and 
too  sweet.  Above  all,  a banana  roasted  or  fried 
should  be  served  hot,  for  as  soon  as  it  becomes  cold 
it  grows  tough  and  unpalatable. — Grocer  and  Trade 
Journal. 


VARIOUS  NOTES. 

Discrepancy  in  Cinchona  Analyses.— In  our 
issue  of  September  3rd  we  oalled  attention  to  a 
parcel  of  89  bales  of  Ledgeriana  shavings  from 
the  Government  plantations  in  Java,  which  was 
sold  by  auotion  in  Amsterdam  on  August  25th 
at  the  parity  of  Hid  to  12£d  per  lb.,  and  the 
published  quinine  sulphate  test  of  which  was  125 
per  oent.  Our  Amsterdam  correspondent  now  points 
out  that  this  percentage  was  declared  by  the  official 
analyst  in  Java,  where  the  Government  barks  are 
tested,  but  that  when  re-aDalysed  in  Amsterdam 
the  bark  was  found  to  contain  only  9-8  per  oent 
of  quinine  sulphate.  Henoe  the  price  paid  at 
auotion  gave  a unit  of  nearly  ljd  per  lb,  instead 
of  one  of  less  Id  per  lb.  at  which  the  offioial 
analysis  declares  the  sale  to  have  been  effected, 
“ There  are  sometimes,”  adds  our  correspondent, 
“ big  differences  between  the  Java  Government 
tests  and  those  made  independently  in  Amsterdam." 
The  buyers  evidently  plaoe  most  reliance  upon 
the  latter,  which  does  not  say  much  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  Java  Government  laboratcry.— 
and  Druggist. 

White-ants  and  Mango  Trees.— If  the  bark  of 
the  trees  is  attacked  by  white  ants,  it  must  be 
first  scraped  off  at  all  parts  where  the  animals 
have  made  tunnels  and  painted  with  kerosine. 
Let  the  ground  be  dug  between  the  trees  as  deeply 
as  neoessary,  the  toil  turned  over  and  watered  with 
phenyl,  if  procurable;  if  not,  with  kerosine  and 
water.  In  Ceylon  a decoction  of  the  leaves  of 
Mauritius  hemp  is  used  for  expelling  wbite^ants, 
but  I tear,  a correspondent  writes,  you  have  got 
into  too  bad  a state  for  that  to  be  efficacious, 
It  has  the  advantage  of  being  of  course  quite 
harmless  to  any  trees.  In  using  the  phenyl,  put  some 
in  a pail  and  add  water  till  it  is  of  the  colour  and 
consistency  of  good  milk.  (Every  plantation  should 
keep  phenyl.  It  is  perfectly  safe  with  foliage;  oarbo- 
lic  aoid  and  kerosine  are  not.  It  is  exceedingly  good 
for  mealy  bug.)  Corrosive  sublimate  and  Paris  green 
will  both  destroy  white  ants ; diseolve  in  water 
and  pour  into  the  holes.  But  be  careful  not  to 
poison  the  trees  by  putting  these  poisons  too  close 
to  the  roots.  Corrosive  sublimate  is  very  popular 
here  being  used  dry.  The  planters  have  told  me 
that  one  white-ant  eats  a grain,  dies,  and  is  eaten 
in  turn  by  another,  who  dies  and  so  on  till  the  nest 
is  exterminated.  I cannot  quite  credit  this,  but  the 
poison  has  a very  strong  effeot  on  white-ants. 
Of  oourse  care  should  be  taken  in  dealing  with 
oorrosive  sublimate  in  bulk,  as  it  is  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  poison.  After  you  have  well  poisoned 
the  white-ants,  remember  to  manure  the  trees  well, 
so  that  they  can  have  strength  to  recover.  If  it  is 
possible  to  flood  the  plantation  for  a few  days  the 
ants  would  have  to  retire,  but  this  is  rarely  pos. 
sible  here  at  least.  . I do  not  think  it  would  hurt 
the  trees,  as  I have  here  splendid  old  trees  growing 
in  water.  I should  like  to  know  the  results  of 
these  suggestions  should  you  find  time  to  inform 
me,  as  I am  collecting  together  all  kinds  of  notes 
on  destructive  mseata  and  methods  of  destruction,— 
Mian  Agriculturist,  Sept.  3, 
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THE  PALAIS  INDIEN  TEA  HOUSES, 
LIMITED. 

Directors  : William  Livingstone  Watfon,  John  Berry 
White.  Riohsrd  Blarney  Magor,  John  Robert  Boyaon, 
Robert  Gordon  Shaw,  George  Setou,  Thomas 
Loagb,  M.  P.  Secretary  : F.  A Roberts.  Registered 
office  : RrcheBter  Baildiugs,  138,  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.  C. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  the  directors, 
to  be  made  to  the  members  at  the  first  ordinary  general 
meeting  to  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  company, 
on  Monday,  tbe  26th  inst.: — 

The  directors  beg  to  submit  their  first  annual  report 
on  the  operations  of  tbe  company,  together  with  the 
accounts  made  up  to  June  30,  1892. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  prospectus 
the  business  were  taken  over  as  from  tbe  commence, 
ment  thereof  respectively.  Tbe  purchase  money  paid 
by  the  company  (apart  from  shares  alloted  to  the 
vendor,  some  of  which  were  transferred  to  the  original 
guarantors)  was  the  actual  cost  of  fitting  up  and 
establishing,  and  this  sum  has  been  placed  to  olock- 
account. 

It  will  be  observed  that  only  5,055  of  the  6 percent. 
Preference  shares  were  applied  for  out  of  10,000  offered 
for  subscription.  These  were  taken  up  by  a small  pro- 
portion of  the  shareholders  of  the  Associated  Tea 
Planters,  Limited,  and  considering  the  large  body 
interested  in  developing  the  trade  in  Indian  tea,  the 
directors  feel  that  it  was  a very  meagre  response  to 
their  appeal.  They  hoped,  however,  that  ihis  sum 
would  have  proved  sufficient  to  have  sustained  the 
business  already  opened  in  Paris  until  they  should 
become  remunerative,  when  no  doubt  further  capital 
would  be  provided. 

Owing  10  the  considerable  outlay  required  on 
advertising  and  in  maintaining  a good  service  in  Paris, 
and  owing  to  the  had  season  due  to  the  dynamite 
scare  and  other  oauses,  the  loss  on  the  first  year’s 
working  of  the  three  restiurants  has  proved 
greater  th  .n  Was  expected.  Although  this  loss 
is  diminishing  steadily  it  is  evident  that  a cer- 
tain sum  must  be  provided  to  meet  it  for  one  or 
two  years.  The  directors  felt  bound  to  make  some 
efforts  to  plant  agencies  for  the  ssla  ot  Indian  tea 
in  other  large  towns  in  France,  and  it  will  he  seen 
that  an  outlay  of  over  £70  has  been  incurred  for  this 
purpose,  but  any  such  outlay  is  quite  inadequate  to 
the  necessities  of  this  branch  of  the  business. 

Advertising  also  on  a large  scale  is  necessary  specia'ly 
now  that  the  experiments  both  in  Paris  and  the 
Deparments  have  proved  that  only  a little  outlay  of 
capital  and  patience  is  required  to  see  Indian  tea 
supplant  to  a large  extent  the  very  inferior  China 
tea  now  used,  and  to  secure  a considerable  develop- 
ment in  the  extent  of  the  trade.  Indeed  the  whole 
efforts  have  been  so  much  in  the  nature  of  adver- 
tising that  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  view 
the  deficit  as  a just  expenditure  with  that  obj  ct. 
Rents  and  advertisements  during  tbe  pa-t  four- 
teen months  account  for  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  total  loss,  su  that  the  gross  profi's  have  been 
almost  sufficient  to  meet  alt  other  working  expenses 
and  in  the  initial  stage  of  a business  of  this  descrip- 
tion such  a result  may  be  considered  encouraging. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  the  directors  now  find 
themselves  hampered  for  want  of  sufficient  working 
capital,  letting  alone  what  is  necessary  in  the  business 
is  to  be  judiciously  extended.  The  shareholders, 
therefore,  must  take  this  matter  into  their  serious 
consideration.  To  enable  them  to  do  so  the 
several  houses  are  treated  separately  in  this  re. 
port,  and  considerable  information  is  furnished- 
Taken  as  a whole,  the  noticeable  features  are  the 
steady  increase  in  the  sale  of  dry  tea,  the  gradual 
reduction  of  the  losses,  and  the  large  percentage  of 
gross  profit  shown,  There  are  ample  facilities  at 
each  of  the  premises  for  doing  a remunerative 
business.  For  its  development  time  would  be  required, 
even  if  the  articles  sold  were  well-known ; bat  when, 
as  in  this  case,  the  restaurants  are  established  to 
Introduce  an  entirely  new  article  to  cultivated  people  l 


like  the  Parisians,  it  will  be  fully  realised  that  no 
progress  can  be  made  without  a reasonable  amount 
of  capital  also. 

It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  those  who  are  not 
shareholders,  or  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
Indian  tea  trade,  now  to  furnish  further  capital,  the 
dir  ctors,  therefore,  earnestly  appeal  to  those  who 
have  a stake  in  the  company  to  provide  what  is 
needful. 

The  Paris  houses  have  during  the  past  year 
been  visited  by  several  of  the  directors  and  share- 
holders, as  well  as  the  secretary,  all  of  whom  give 
most  favourable  reports  of  the  situation  and  suita- 
bility of  the  various  premises,  and  speak  in  high 
terms  of  the  manner  in  whom  the  business  is  Con- 
ducted. Many  most  flattering  notices  have  appeared 
in  the  Press,  and  the  directors  feel  that  it  would  be 
most  unwise  to  sacrifice  the  outlay  that  has  been 
undertaken  so  far,  or  permit  the  enterprise  to  languish 
for  want  of  funds,  when  there  is  no  donbt  that  it  can 
be  brought  to  a successful  issue. 

Wholesale  Depot:  25,  Boulevard  Bonne  Nouv'elle. 


The  wholesale  depot  was  moved  on  Jan.  1,  1892, 
from  204,  Rue  de  Rivoli,  to  25,  Boulevard  Bonne 
Nouvelle.  Since  then  the  retail  houses  have  been 
supplied  with  tea,  &c.,  at  cost  price  instead  of  at 
a profit  of  25  per  cent,  as  previously.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  changes  the  business  has  increased  and  the 
losses  have  also  been  slightly  reduced,  as 

may  be  seen  from  the  following  comparative  state- 
ments of  takings  and  losses : — 

Gross  Takings.  Nett  Loss. 

Avge.  Avge. 

Periods.  per  per 

Tls.  month  Tls.  month 

PCS.  FCS.  FCS.  FOB, 


8 mos.  to  Dec.  31,  1891  58,139  7,267  6,297  662 

6 mos.  to  June  30,  1892  44,458  7,409  3,941  657 

The  following  statement  shows  the  monthly,  sales 
of  dry  tea  for  fourteen  months,  the  weights  being 
given  in  kilogrammes  (1  kilo,  being  equal  to  21b. 
31  oz.  avoir.)  During  the  four  months,  March 
to  June,  1892,  a special  account  was  opened  with 


ich  are  given  separately. 
1891. 

May  . . . , 

- — 4/7  c 

Kilos, 

..  480 

June 

« 4 

..  408 

July 

. * 

860 

August 

4 4 

345 

September. . 

. * 

..  365 

October 

. 4 

..  538 

November  . . 

, * 

..  663 

December  . . 

4 * 

451 

1892. 

Kilos. 

Special  account 
China  Tea. 
Kilos. 

January  . . 

526 

..  — 

February  . . 

561 

. . — 

March 

519 

444 

April 

675 

311 

May 

830 

321 

June  . . 

601 

401 

sales  for  fourteen  months, 

8,618  kios. 

special  account 

China  tea, 

1,506  kilos.] 

Total  sales  of  blended  tea,  7,112  kilos, 

Equals  15,669  lb., 

of  which  75  per  cent  Indian  tea  and  25  per  (Tent  China. 

The  report,  which  is  very  ample,  also  gives  full 
particulars  of  the  provincial  agences.— ti.  and  C. 
Mail,  Sept  23. 


HOW  LIME  JUICE  IS  MADE. 

In  a recent  report  the  United  States  Ceasul  air 
Kingston  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
manufacture  of  lime-juice  in  Jamaica.  The  juioe 
in  its  crude  state  is  obtained  either  by  running  the- 
limes  through  an  ordinary  eone  mill,  when  tb6 
same  is  convenient  and  the  fruit  to  be  had  i» 
sufficient  quantities,  or  by  placing  them  ia  a 
squeezer  especially  adapted  to  the  purpose,  whioh 
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seems  to  be  the  simpler  and  more  usual  plan.  To 
clarify  the  same  requires  straining  and  filtration, 
when  some  foreign  substance  is  added  to  prevent 
decomposition  of  the  vegetable  matter,  in  which 
shape  most  of  the  juice  is  shipped  from  the  island. 
In  order  to  concentrate,  it  is  strained  from  the  seed 
and  pulp  and  placed  in  a copper  battery  and  boiled 
on  the  same  principle  as  sugar,  care  being  taken 
not  to  soorch  or  burn  it,  as  that  destroys  the  aoid. 
The  more  densely  the  juioe  is  concentrated,  the 
more  valuable  it  is  ; but  it  is  not  advisable  to  go 
too  far,  as  it  burns  easily  without  forming  a crust 
on  the  oopper.  No  iron  vessel  must  be  used,  as  the 
iron  turns  the  acid  black  From  the  latest  data 
the  amount  exported,  whioh  was  doubtless  about  all 
that  was  made,  was  53,884  gallons,  of  whioh  44,492 
gallons  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  110  to  Canada, 
and  9,282  to  the  United  States.  The  average  valu 
ation  in  the  export  list  is  20  cents  per  gallon,  but 
the  prioe  for  the  raw  juice  ranges  from  18  to  20  cents 
according  to  the  supply  and  demand,  while  the 
oonoentrated  juice  sells  according  to  the  percentage 
of  oitric  aoid  it  contains.  Substantially  the  tame 
prooess  is  adopted  in  the  manufacture  of  sour  orange 
juice. — Globe,  Sept.  23. 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  SYDNEY. 

In  the  Sydney  Trade  Revieio  of  16th  Sept. 
Messrs.  H.  W.  Carey  & Co.  say : — 

• Ceylon  teas : Each  week’s  arrival  by  the  mail 

steamer  has  been  generally  quiokly  absorbed  at  steady 
prices,  atlhough  the  quality  has  been  somewhat  in- 
different, there  haviDg  been  few  fine  teas  among 
them.  Sales  have  been  made  of  common  rough  leaf 
Souchongs  4J1  to  o|d  per  lb.,  Pekoe  Souohongs  6d 
to  7|d  per  lb.,  Pekoes  7d  to  llid  per  lb.,  broken 
Pekoes  9d  to  Is  2gd  per  lb. 

In  the  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph  of  20th  Sept, 
we  read: — 

Tea  had  some  attention,  110  chests  oommon  Oeylons 
being  placed  at  5£d  to  5£d  and  70  chests  Indian  up 
to  lid. 

In  its  issue  of  the  21st  the  same  paper  says : — 

Tea  is  dull.  At  auction  a few  hundred  packages 
China  were  sold  at  from  5Jd  to  6|d.  Very  little  dis- 
position to  operate  was  shown.  Privately  100  boxes 
scented  orange  Pekoe  were  placed  and  about  100 
packages  Ceylons  ex  “ Hassilia”  at  about  6^d. 


NEW  CROP  TEA. 

Retailers  desirous  of  increasing  their  tea  trade  and 
enjoying  a reputation  for  always  keeping  fine  tea 
Bhould  take  pains  to  seoure  from  the  early  arrivals 
of  new  crop  Japan  tea,  a supply  sufficient  to  carry 
them  to  the  beginning  of  next  season.  The  finest 
tea  is  now  available,  and  such  as  for  appearance  and 
flavor  will  be  hard  to  match  some  months  hence. 

As  regards  fine  Formosa  there  is  no  such  precaution 
necessary,  many  regarding  the  September  ouring  the 
better.  The  first  picking  is  generally  light  as  regards 
flavor  and  strength  while  just  the  reverse  is  true  of 
Japan,  the  first  picking  being  the  finest.  In  buying 
Formosa  avoid  tea  that  is  rank,  or  too  highly  burnt. 
The  quality  of  Formosa  tea  depends  greatly  upon 
the  time  and  character  of  the  fermentation.  The 
longer  it  is  carried  on,  the  nearer  the  tea  approaches  a 
Congou. 

It  is  always  in  order  for  a retailer  to  acquaint  con- 
sumers with  these  facts,  and  induce  many  to  lay  in 
enough  new  crop  tea  for  a year  and  thus  save  the 
carrying  of  stock,  by  a plan  which  affords  customers 
the  highest  satisfaction. 

Green  teas  may  be  selected  at  any  time,  as  the 
method  of  curing  etc.,  does  not  make  it  necessary  to 
avail  of  the  early  receipts  in  order  to  secure  the  finest 
grades.  There  are  fine  green  tea  districts  in  China, 
designated  as  “MoyuDe,”  “Tienkii,”  “Fychow,”  “Tai- 
ping,”  and  “Pingsuey,”  grading  in  quality  in  the  order 
Bfttoed,  £he  “Moyune”  district  produces  two  grades 


“Nankin”  and  “Packlong” — the  former,  a full,  rich 
strong,  toa9ty  tea;  the  leaf  of  a dull,  pale  green  in 
color  and  quite  free  from  coloring  matter.  Yotmg 
Hyson  is  the  finest  leaves  and  is  graded  into  first, 
seconds,  thirds  and  fourths. — American  Grocer,  Sept.  7. 

[The  American  Grocer  does  not  condescend  to 
mention  Indian  or  Ceylon  tea  1 We  had  personal 
experience  of  equal  prejudice  in  Australia,  and  lo  1 
the  ohange  between  18S0  and  1892. .A  similar  prooess 
will  take  place  in  America. — Ed.  T.A.] 


TEA  GROWING  IN  AUSTRALIA; 

Experiments  are  going  to  be  tried  with  a view  of 
testing  the  soil  and  climate  of  certain  localities  in 
Australia  for  the  cultivation  of  tea.  It  was  announced 
some  time  since  that  a tea-planter  from  Assam  had 
arrived  in  the  colony  with  the  intention  of  ascer- 
taining what  could  be  done  with  the  hybrid  variety 
of  tea  obtained  by  crossing  the  China  with  the  Assam 
tea  plant.  It  seems  that  the  visitor  had  an  idea  of 
experimenting  with  this  hybrid  at  Mildura,  to  see 
whether  the  humidity  from  the  irrigation  water  would 
counteract  the  dryness  of  the  olimate.  It  may  be 
also  tested  in  some  of  the  moist  valleys  in  Gipps- 
iand  and  elsewhere.  One  paper  suggests  that  tea 
culture  in  Australia  might  be  a recommendable  venture 
under  the  bonus  system;  or  a tea-growing  company 
might  be  started.  Acoording  to  Mueller,  the  tea 
plant  has  proved  hardy  in  the  lowlands  at  Melbourne, 
where,  in  exposed  positions,  it  endures  quite  unharmed 
light  night  frosts,  as  well  as  the  free  access  of 
scorching  summer  winds.  But  it  is  in  humid 

valleys,  with  rich  alluvial  soils,  and  access  to 
springs  for  irrigation,  that  the  most  productive  tea 
fields  can  be  formed.  The  greater  the  rainfall  in 
any  region  otherwise  adapted,  the  richer  the  yield 
of  the  tea  plant.  It  comes  into  plentiful  bearing  of 
its  produot  as  early  as  the  grape  vine,  and  earlier 
than  the  olive.  Its  culture  is  not  difficult,  and  it  is 
singularly  exempt  from  fungus  diseases  if  planted  in 
proper  localities.  Pruning  is  effeoted  in  the  cool  sea- 
son, in  order  to  obtain  a large  quantity  of  small 
tenders  leaves  from  young  branches. — Auckland  paper. 

[There  are  large  areas  of  tropioal  and  sub- 
tropical Australia  where  tea  would  flourish,  but  the 
dearness  o£  labour  puts  commercial  eucoess  out 
of  the  question.  India  and  Ceylon  grow  and  oan 
oontinue  to  grow  all  the  tea  the  world  wants. 
—Ed.  T.A.\ 


VARIOUS  NOTES. 

Quinine  Manufacture  in  Italy.— The  two  Italian 
quinine  factories  (in  Milan  and  Genoa)  produce 
together  from  1,000,000  to  1,250,000  02.  of  quinine 
salts  per  annum,  two-thirds  of  which  are  exported- 
So,  at  least,  says  a German  offioial  report  on  the 
trade  of  Italy — Chemist  and  Druggist. 

Liberian  Coffee  in  Java. — It  is  reported  that  the 
Government  oompulsory  cultivation  of  coffee  in 
Java  will  soon  strike  into  another  line.  It  has  been 
decided  to  experiment  officially  with  Liberia  coffee 
in  the  Preanger  districts.  The  Locomotief  says 
that  the  cultivation  of  Liberian  ooffee  has  oome 
more  and  more  into  favour  in  European  planting 
enterprise  there  from  its  making  better  head 
against  the  diseases  whioh  beset  Java  ooffee, 
and  from  its  commanding  equally  high  prices  in  the 
market.— Straits  Times,  Oct.  1. 

A Good  Crop  of  Ginger  in  Jamaica  may  yield 
as  high  as  2,000  pounds,  but  the  average  yield 
of  dried  and  oured  ginger,  ready  for  the  market 
is  from  1,000  - to  1,600  pounds.  It  need  not  be 
peeled  for  two  or  three  days  after  digging,  if  kept 
from  the  sun,  but  after  peeling  the  roots  are  soaked 
in  water  over  night,  washed,  cleaned  and  weighed, 
than  put  on  mats  and  turned  over  carefully  at 
midday  for  six  or  eight  days,  until  cured.  Three 
pounds  of  green  ginger  makes  one  pound  of  the 
dry  root  of  eommeroe. — British  and  Colonial  Drug* 
gist, 
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TEA  IN  ITS  PRIME  IN  CHINA,  AND  THE 
FIRST  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  TEA  ENTER- 
PRISE IN  INDIA  IN  1848- 51. 

These  are  the  principal  topics  dealt  with  in  a 
second  oharming  book  by  Robert  Fortune,  author 
of  “ Wanderings  in  China.”  On  the  first  occa- 
sion Fortune  visited  China  as  a plant  collector 
or  a great  English  firm  of  florists.  On  the 
seoond  journey,  while  devoting  speoial  attention 
to  his  special  mission  of  obtaining  seeds  and 
plants  of  “ the  best  teas  of  China,”  for  his  em- 
ployers, the  then  puissant  “ Hon.  East  India 
Company,”  he  did  not  negleot  the  collection  of 
other  rare  and  beautiful  plants  in  which  China 
abounds  ; and  few  men  have  enriohed  his  native 
oountry  and  the  world  outside  China  with  so 
many  botanioal,  horticultural  and  floral  treasures 
as  did  this  accomplished  writer,  enterprising  traveller 
and  conscientiously  careful  observer.  His  enthusi- 
asm in  connection  with  each  find  of  rare  and 
beautiful  trees,  plants  and  flowers  is  delightful  to 
read  about  and  oontagious  in  its  effect.  As  re- 
gards tea  he  was  the  first  to  dissipate  the  popular 
idea  that  green  and  black  teas  were  made  from 
distinct  speoies  of  plants,  Then  viridis  and  Boliea  ; 
and  he  came  to  India  in  1851,  with  his  four  years’ 
experience  and  observation  in  China,  just  in  time 
to  prevent  the  young  enterprise  ending  in  failure 
instead  of  the  grand  sucoess  which  it  has  aohieved 
from  the  absurd  idea  whioh  prevailed  amongst 
Indian  authorities  that  tea  required  the  same 
culture  by  irrigation  which  was  applied  to  rice  ! 
On  many  of  the  experimental  plantations  on  the 
slopes  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Himalayas  he 
found  the  tea  plants  sickly,  dying  and  dead  from 
water-logging  and  being  grown  on  flat,  undrained 
land.  The  most  successful  plants  were  grown  where 
means  of  irrigation  were  most  deficient.  He  was 
sent  to  China  to  colleot  the  very  best  tea  plants  ; 
and  he  succeeded  in  finding  them  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  higher  mountain  ranges  of  China, 
between  25°  and  31°  North,  the  best  of  all  growing 
between  27°  and  30°,  where  not  only  was  the 
soil  good,  but  the  natural  drainage  was  perfect.  The 
very  frontispiece  to  his  book  “ Visit  to  the  Tea 
Districts  of  India  and  China  ” is  reassuring  to 
tea  planters  in  Ceylon  whose  estates  are  on  the 
slopes  of  high  and  precipitous  mountains.  The  grand 
difference  between  the  Ceylon  mountain  plants, 
tions  and  those  of  China  and  we  may  add  of 
India, — the  Himalayas  and  the  Nilgiris, — is,  that, 
whereas  in  China  and  India  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  are  generally  barren  from  the  wash  of 
soil  downwards,  a large  proportion  of  our  hill 
ranges  are  not  only  cultivable  to  the  summi's,  but 
in  some  cases  have  the  riohest  soil  on  the  highest 
altitudes.  Even  the  “ lowcountry  ” tea  estates  of 
Ceylon  are  generally  on  steep  although  not  lofty 
knolls,  with  undulations  in  all  cases  sufficient  to 
seoure  perfect  drainage  into  rivers  and  streams  below. 
Besides  good  soil  and  drainage  (a  yellow-ooloured 
somewhat  stiffish  clay  if  well  mixed  with  humus, 
being  appreciated),  Mr.  Fortune  indicated  condi- 
tions of  climate— temperature  and  rainfall— which 
are  well  fulfilled  in  Ceylon,  except  that  cold,  down 
as  low  as  40°,  32°  and  even  28°,  is  utterly  absent 
from  our  lowoountry  plantations  in  Ceylon.  Per- 
haps this  absenoe  of  cold  alternating  with  tropioal 
heat  aaoounts  for  some  absenoe  of  the  delioate 
flavour  in  the  lowoountry  teas  which  distinguishes 
those  grown  up  to  5,000-6,000  and  even  7,000 
feet  altitude,  the  compensatory  advantages  in  the 
former  oase  being  luxuriant  growth  and  strength 
of  produot.  But  Robert  Fortune,  writing  in  the 
first  year  of  “the  fifties,”  while  recognizing  the 
faot  that  the  tea  plant  could  be  grown  (although 


not  in  a commercially  profitable  soale)  in  Britain, 
America  and  Australia,  seems  to  have  as  little 
appreciated  the  idea  of  Ceylon  growing  tea  as  of 
India  availing  herself  of  her  indigenous  product, 
whioh  was  ultimately  found  to  be  superior,  not 
only  to  the  inferior  China  plants  first  imported, 
but  to  the  very  best,  carried  with  such  care  and 
suocess  to  India  from  “ the  Bohea  mountains  ” of 
China  to  India  by  himself.  The  now  varying  “jats" 
of  tea  existing  in  India  and  Ceylon,  from  indigenous 
large-leaved  Assam,  to  the  most  minute-leaved 
China  variety,  with  all  possible  sizes  and  qualities 
between,  must  be  attributed  to  the  bringing  back 
to  India  of  its  own  degenerated  tea  from  China 
and  the  resulting  hybridization  or  mixture  whioh 
ensued.  But  Robert  Fortune  well  performed  his 
duty;  and  we  have  more  than  once  expressed  our 
disagreement  with  Col.  Money  and  other  writers 
who  regard  the  introduction  of  China  tea  to  India 
in  the  time  of  Lord  William  Bentinok  and  his 
successors  as  an  unqualified  evil.  We  believe,  on 
the  oontrary,  that  the  results  have  been  the  pro- 
duction of  hybrids  better  suited  for  oulture,  espeoi- 
ally  on  estates  of  high  altitude,  than  either  the 
original  Assam  or  its  denegerate,  or  at  any  rate 
diminutive,  offspring  in  China  would  have  been. 
Although  Mr.  Fortune,  very  strangely,  never  re- 
ferred to  the  indigenous  tea  of  Assam  as  preferable 
or  even  equal  to  the  China  plant,  and  although, 
naturally  enough,  with  his  prepossessions  as  to 
altitude  and  latitude,  he  did  not  anticipate  the 
growth  of  tea  on  a commercial  scale  in  Ceylon,  he 
indulged  in  anticipations  regarding  the  use  of  tea 
as  a beverage  by  the  natives  of  India,  and  of  bene- 
fits resulting  to  them  from  the  practice  suoh  as 
the  people  of  the  tea  districts  of  China  enjoy, 
whioh,  unhappily,  have  not  been  fulfilled  and  whioh 
are  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled  unless  the  small  farmers 
of  certain  portions  of  India  themselves  take  to 
growing  and  preparing  tea  for  household  use.  It 
seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
exar . rate  the  benefits  whioh  the  wretohed  rayats 
of  India  would  derive  from  the  general  use  of 
a warm,  cheering  and,  we  insist,  nutritious  diet 
euch  as  tea  is.  Tea  is  the  real  “ staff  of  life’’ 
of  millions  of  Chinese, — millions  who  are 

poorer  even  than  the  depressed  because  (largely) 
improvident  and  debt-encumbered  labouring 

classes  of  India.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to 
believe  that  amongst  the  natives  of  Ceylon  the 
use  of  tea  as  a beverage  is  increasing  to  a very 
encouraging  degree.  If  only  the  300  millions  of 
India  oonsumed  even  a few  ounces  per  caput,  per 
annum,  the  additional  demand  and  additional 
market  would  be  far  more  important  than  America, 
Russia  and  the  nations  of  Continental  Europe  oan 
be  for  many  long  years  to  come.  The  accounts 
which  Fortune  and  all  succeeding  writers  give  of 
the  almost  incredible  poverty  of  the  masses  in 
China,  many  of  whom  live  on  2§d  or  even  2d  per 
diem,  awakenB  our  sympathy  for  the  classes  of 
Chinese  who  are  thrown  out  of  employment  as 
artizans  (box-makers)  and  transport  ooolies  by 
the  lessened  foreign  demand  for  China  teas.  Mr. 
Fortune  describes  in  a most  graphio  manner  the 
long  rows  of  coolies  he  encountered  on  some  of  the 
mountain  passes  and  paths,  carrying  boxes  of  tea 
whioh  had  to  perform  24  or  26  days’  journey 
before  reaching  their  destination ! The  inferior 
teas  were  oarried,  two  boxes  to  a oooly,  one  box 
at  eaoh  end  of  a bamboo  “ pingo.”  These  boxes 
were  thrown  on  the  ground  at  every  rest  taken 
by  the  ooolies,  and  were  thus  greatly  injured,  as 
was  the  quality  of  their  oontents.  The  finer  teas 
were  oarried  on  an  arrangement  of  bamboos,  whioh 
prevented  the  boxes’  ever  touohing  the  earth.  In 
this  oase  there  was  only  one  for  eaoh  oooly,  the 
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bamboos  being  fixed  in  the  ground  when  the  eooly 
rested  on  the  road  and  with  the  box  secured  to 
the  top,  laid  against  the  wall  of  the  building  in 
which  the  ooolies  slept.  Mr.  Fortune  estimated 
the  gains  of  the  tea  growers  cf  China  in  his 
time  at  a very  moderate  proportion  of  what 
accrued  to  middlemen  and  merchants,  and  his 
information  led  him  to  believe  that  plots  or 
plantations  of  tea  wore  out  and  were  renewed 
every  nine  or  twelve  years.  This  article  is  written 
on  a properly  running  from  4 660  to  6,075  feet 
elevation,  where  we  regard  the  tea  plant  as  only 
attaining  full  bearing  in  the  8fch-10th  year  after 
planting  out;  while,  with  proper  culture  and  oc 
oasional  treatment  with  manure,  there  is  no  idea 
of  the  bushes  wearing  out  for  half  a century  at 
least,  if  even  then  they  are  not,  in  this  forcing  but 
recuperative  olimate,  in  their  prime.  In  contrast 
with  Mr.  Fortune's  statement  of  the  short  life  of  a 
probably  severely  plucked  tea  plantation,  is  the  notice 
by  the  traveller  Cooper  of  some  tea  trees  of  gigantic 
size  he  found  growing,  if  we  recollect  aright,  near 
a Chinese  inn,  the  authentic  history  of  which  gave 
them  an  existence  of  five  centuries.  Judging  by 
the  well-supported  statements  regarding  yews, 
oypresses,  oaks  and  other  trees,  which  have  seen 
even  a thousand  years  of  life,  we  find  nothing  im- 
probable in  Cooper’s  statement ; and  we  oertainly 
Bee  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Ceylon  tea  estates, 
especially  those  at  high  altitudes,  if  they  reoeive 
justice  in  cultural  treatment  may  survive  and  yield 
luxuriant  returns  of  leaf  for  several  successive 
generations.  In  Ceylon  we  have  heard  of  the 
“ inoumbents”  of  Buddhist  temples  leasing  temple 
lands  to  European  tea  planters  and  sacrilegiously 
appropriating  the  rents  to  their  personal  use  and 
indulgence  in  luxury  and  vioe.  But  we  have  not 
heard  of  any  of  the  “monks”  here  imitating  the 
Buddhist  and  Taouist  “ priests  ” of  China  in 
regularly  growing,  preparing  and  selling  tea  in 
quantities  to  middlemen  or  merchants.  Many  of 
the  Buddhist  priests  of  Ceylon  miyht  be  and 
probably  are  worse  employed,  for  we  all  know 
who  the  personage  is  who  finds  “ mischief 

still  for  idle  hands  to  do.”  Here  we  take  leave 
for  today  of  Mr.  Fortune’s  fasoinating  and  instruc- 
tive narrative  of  his  adventurous  and  abun- 
dantly suooessful  journeys  through  the  beauti- 
ful river-valleys  ana  the  grand  mountain  ranges 
of  China,  and,  we  may  add,  of  India.  But  there 
is  much  of  interest  regarding  not  only  tea  and  tea 
soils  and  climates,  but  also  the  remarkable 
geological  features  and  botanioal  productions  of 
China  generally, — with  their  striking  analogy  to 
similar  conditions  in  the  Himalayan  provinces  of 
India, — to  which  we  must  revert  in  another  artiole. 
-—Our  notice  of  a book  published  in  1852,  that  is 
forty  years  ago,  is  due  to  the  kind  attention  of  a 
friend  who  pioked  up  the  volume  at  a bookstall, 
read  it  with  great  interest  himself,  and  presented  it 
to  us  for  perusal  and  notice.  We  have  to  thank 
him  for  an  intellectual  treat  ; and  we  believe  our 
readers  will  appreciate  the  interesting  information 
we  have  thus  been  able  to  resusoitate. 


Terracing  hill  Blopes  has  always  been  a favourite 
system  in  tea  culture  in  India  ; and  we  recollect 
the  favourable  impression  created  in  our  mind 
by  this  mode  of  cultivation  as  we  saw  it  in 
Darjiling  as  applied  to  tea  and  in  Java  on  some 
of  the  Government  cinchona  plantations.  But, 
unless  the  soil  is  very  deep,  there  is  the  risk  of 
raw  subsoil  being  brought  up  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  the  process  is  in  alt  cases  an  expensive  one, 
and  there  is  dinger  of  the  terraces  collecting 
water  during  rainstorms  and  being  swept  awiy. 
Mr.  Fortune,  with  his  oommonsense  views  and 


his  experience  of  culture  in  China,  described 
terracing  as  being  equally  unnecessary  with  irri- 
gation, although  he  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
good  drainage.  As  regards  the  carriage  of  tea 
seeds,  too,  Mr.  Fortune  anticipated  the  principles 
which  are  now  generally  applied  ; and  he  specially 
recommended  the  use  of  wardian  cases  for  the 
transport  of  Beeds  as  well  as  seedlings  and  good 
plants.  On  this  subject  we  must  quote  : — 

In  the  autumn  of  1848  I sent  large  quantities  of  tea- 
seeds  to  India.  Some  were  packed  in  loose  canvas 
bags,  others  were  mixed  with  dry  earth  and  put  into 
boxes,  and  others  again  were  put  up  in  very  small 
packages,  in  order  to  be  quickly  forwarded  by  post ; 
but  none  of  these  methods  were  attended  with  much 
success.  Tea-seeds  retain  their  vitality  for  a very 
short  period  if  they  are  out  of  the  ground.  It  is  the 
same  with  oaks  and  chestnuts,  and  hence  the  great 
difficulty  of  introducing  these  valuable  trees  into 
distant  countries  by  seeds. 

In  1849,  however,  I succeeded  in  finding  a sure  and 
certain  method  of  transporting  tea-seeds  to  foreign 
countries  in  full  life ; and  as  this  method  will  apply  to 
all  short-lived  seeds  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  tea- 
plant,  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  generally  known. 
It  is  simply  to  sow  the  seeds  in  Ward’s  cases  soon 
after  they  are  gathered. 

My  first  experiment  was  tried  in  the  following 
manner.  Having  procured  some  fine  mulberry-plants 
from  the  district  where  the  best  Chinese  silk  is  pro- 
duced, I planted  them  in  a Ward’s  case  in  the  usual 
way,  and  watered  them  well.  In  two  or  three  days, 
when  the  soil  was  sufficiently  dry,  a large  quantity  of 
tea-seeds  were  scattered  over  its  surface,  and  covered 
with  earth  about  half  an  inch  deep.  The  whole  was 
now  sprinkled  with  water,  and  fastened  down  with  a 
few  crossbars  to  keep  the  earth  in  its  place.  The 
case  was  then  screwed  down  in  the  usual  way,  and  made 
as  tight  as  possible. 

When  the  case  reached  Calcutta  the  mulberry  - 
plants  were  found  to  be  in  good  condition,  and  the 
tea-seed  had  germinated  during  the  voyage,  and  were 
now  covering  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Dr.  Falconer, 
writing  to  me  upon  the  receipt  of  this  case,  says, 
“ The  young  tea-plants  were  sprouting  around  the 
mulberries  as  thick  as  they  could  come  up.” 

During  this  year  (1S49)  large  quantities  of  seeds 
were  sown  in  other  cases  between  the  rows  of  young 
tea-plants.  These  also  germinated  on  their  way  to 
India,  and  reached  their  destination  in  the  Himalayas 
in  good  condition. 

When  the  news  of  the  success  of  these  experiments 
reached  me  from  India,  I determined  to  adopt  the 
same  plan  when  I packed  the  cases  which  I was  now 
taking  round  under  my  own  care.  Tea-seeds  were 
therefore  sown  in  all  the  cases  between  the  rows  of 
young  plants. 

Fourteen  cases  having  been  packed  and  prepared 
in  this  manner,  I had  still  a large  quantity  of  seeds 
—about  a bushel — remaining  on  hand.  These  I 
determined  to  dispose  of  in  the  following  manner. 
Two  glazed  cases  had  been  prepared  to  take  a col- 
lection of  camellias  from  China  to  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Calcutta.  The  tea-seeds  were  emptied 
out  in  front  of  these  cases  and  a small  portion  of 
earth  thrown  in  amongst  them.  A layer  of  this 
mixture,  which  now  consisted  of  about  one  part  earth 
and  two  parts  seeds,  was  laid  in  the  bottom  of  each 
case,  and  the  camellia-plants  were  lifted  gently  out 
of  their  pots  and  placed  upon  it.  The  spaces  between 
the  plants  were  then  filled  up  to  the  proper  height 
with  this  mixture  of  tea-seeds  and  earth,  and  a little 
soil  was  sprinkled  upon  the  surface  to  cover  the 
uppermost  seeds.  The  whole  was  then  well  watered, 
bars  were  nailed  across  to  keep  the  earth  in  its 
place, and  the  lids  of  the  cases  were  fastened  down 
in  the  usual  manner. 

My  collections  of  plants  and  seeds,  which  now 
filled  sixteen  glazed  cases,  were  in  this  state  when 
I left  Shanghae. 

"When  the  cases  were  opened  in  Calcutta  the  young 
tea-plants  were  found  to  be  in  good  copdition.  The 
seeds  which  had  been  sown  between  the  rows  were 
also  just  beginning  to  germinate.  These,  of  coui’se, 
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were  left  undisturbed,  as  there  was  room  enough  for 
them  to  grow;  but  it  was  necessary  to  take  other 
measures  with  those  in  the  camellia  cases.  On  open- 
ing the  latter,  the  whole  mass  of  seeds,  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  was  swelling,  and  germination 
had  just  commenced.  The  camellias,  which  had  now 
arrived  at  their  destination,  were  lifted  gently  out 
and  potted,  and  appeared  as  if  they  had  never  left 
their  native  country.  Fourteen  new  cases  were  got 
ready,  filled  with  earth,  and  these  germinating  seeds 
were  sown  thickly  over  the  surface,  and  covered  with 
soil  in  the  usual  way.  In  a few  days  the  young 
plants  came  sprouting  through  the  soil ; every  seed 
seemed  to  have  grown ; and  by  this  simple  plan 
about  twelve  thousand  plants  were  added  to  the 
Himalayan  plantations. 

Many  attempts  are  yearly  made  by  persons  in 
Europe  to  send  out  seeds  of  our  oaks  and  chestnuts 
to  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  these  attempts 
generally  end  in  disappointment.  Let  them  sow  the 
seeds  inWard’s  cases  as  I have  described,  and  they  are 
almost  sure  of  success.  If  they  are  to  be  sent  to  a great 
distance,  they  [should  be  sown  thinly,  not  in  masses. 
The  plants  arrived  in  equally  good  condition  at 
Saharanpore,  where  they  were  handed  over  to  Dr.- 
Jameson.  In  view  of  the  fact,  so  well-known  to 
planters  who  have  imported  seed  from  India,  of 
the  short  period  during  which  tea  seeds  retain 
their  vitality,  it  is  curious  to  read  Mr.  Fortune's 
description  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Chinese  tea 
cultivators  treat  the  seeds  they  oollect: — 

la  the  black-tea  districts,  as  in  the  green,  large 
quantities  of  young  plants  are  yearly  raised  from  seeds. 
These  seeds  are  gathered  in  the  month  of  October, 
and  kept  mixed  up  with  sand  and  earth  during  the 
winter  months.  In  this  manner  they  are  kept  fresh 
until  spring,  when  they  are  sown  thickly  in  some 
corner  of  the  farm,  from  which  they  are  afterwards 
transplanted.*  When  about  a year  old  they  are  from 
nine  inohes  to  a foot  in  height,  and  ready  for  trans- 
planting. They  are  planted  in  rows  about  four  feet 
apart.  Five  or  six  plants  are  put  together  in  each  hole 
and  these  little  patches  are  generally  about  three  or 
four  feet  from  each  other  in  the  rows.  Sometimes, 
however,  when  the  soil  is  poor,  as  in  many  parts  of 
Woo-e-shan,  they  are  plantedveryclose  in  the  rows, and 
have  a hedge-like  appearance  when  they  are  full  growD. 

The  young  plantations  are  always  mide  in  spring, 
and  are  well  watered  by  the  rains  which  fall  at  the 
change  of  the  monsoon  in  April  and  May.  The  damp 
moist  weather  at  this  season  enables  the  young  plants 
to  establish  themselves  in  their  new  quarters,  where 
they  require  little  labour  afterwards,  exoept  in  keeping 
the  ground  free  from  weeds. 

A plantation  of  tea,  when  seen  at  a distance,  looks 
like  a little  shrubbery  of  evergreens.  As  the  traveller 
threads  his  way  amoogst  the  rocky  scenery  of  Woo-e- 
shan,  he  is  contianally  coming  upon  these  plantations, 
which  are  dotted  upon  the  sides  of  all  the  hills.  The 
leaves  are  of  a rich  dark  green,  and  afford  a pleasing 
ooptrast  to  the  strange  and  often  barren  scenery  which 
is  everywhere  around. 

The  natives  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  practice  of 
plucking  the  leaves  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  health  of 
the  tea. shrubs,  and  always  take  care  to  have  the  plants 
in  a strong  and  vigorous  condition  before  they  com- 
mence gathering.  The  young  plantations  are  generallv 
allowed  to  grow  unmolested  for  two  tr  three  years, 
or  until  they  are  well  established  and  nre  producing 
strong  and  vigorous  shoots  : it  would  be  considered 
very  had  management  to  begin  to  pluck  the  leaves  until 
this  is  the  oase.  Even  when  Ihe  plantations  were  in 
full  bearing  I observed  that  the  natives  never  1 00k  many 
leaves  from  the  weaker  plants,  and  sometimes  passed 
them  altogether,  in  order  that  their  growth  might  not 
he  checked. 

But,  under  the  best  mode  of  treatment,  and  with  tfco 
most  congenial  soil,  the  plants  ultimately  become  stunted 
and  unhealthy,  and  are  never  profitable  when  they  are 
old  : hence  in  the  bpsi.-managed  tea-districts  the  natives 

* Sometimes  the  seeds  are  own  in  the  rows  where 
they  are  destined  to  grow,  and,  of  course,  i-re  m that 
case  not  transplanted. 


yearly  remove  old  plantations  and  supply  their  plaoes 
witii  fresh  ones.  The  length  of  time  whiuha  plantation 
will  remain  in  full  bearing  depends  of  course  on  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  but  with  the  most  careful 
treatment,  consistent  with  profit,  the  plants  will  not 
do  much  good  after  they  are  ten  or  twelve  years  old  ; 
they  are  often  dug  up  and  the  spaoe  replanted  before 
that  time. 

In  Ceylon  tea  seed  is  sown  in  nurseries  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  ripens  and  is  gathered  : no  planter 
would  ever  think  of  keeping  the  seeds  for  four  or 
six  months  in  sand  or  otherwise.  It  seems  signi- 
ficant that  no  mention  is  made  of  pruning  in  the 
case  of  the  China  tea  plantations  or  plots,  which 
became  unprofitable  and  had  to  be  renewed  in  ten 
or  twelve  years.  Prioea  must  have  been  good,  and 
labour  of  cultivators  and  oarrying  and  manufacturing 
coolies  rated  on  a very  low  soale  indeed  to  render 
the  enterprise  at  all  profitable  under  suoh 

conditions  and  in  the  absence  of  rolling  and 
other  machinery.  The  above  extract  is  from 
the  chapter  in  which  Mr.  Fortune  sums  up 
the  results  of  his  observation  and  experience  in  the 
tea  districts  of  China.  The  botany  of  the  blaok  tea 
country,  in  the  absence  of  thermometrioal  observa- 
tions, enabled  Mr.  Fortune  to  judge  what  the 
characteristics  of  the  climate’ were,  and  the  geology 
iudioated  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil.  As 
we  have  already  mentioned,  the  botany  and  geology 
of  the  mountain  tea  districts  of  China  were  found 
reproduced  on  the  Himalayan  ranges  in  India. 
The  cosmopolitan  nature  of  the  tea  plant,  how- 
ever, is  shown  by  the  wonderful  way  in  which  it 
has  flourished  in  Ceylon,  in  conditions  geologioally, 
botanically  and  climatologically  so  different  to  those 
of  its  habitat  in  China.  Amongst  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  the  tea  districts  of  China  are  the 
camphor  laurel  and  the  tallow  tree,  with  such  pines, 
as  Pinus  sinensis  and  Cunningliamia  lanceolata  ; 
while  tea  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  has 
replaced  pines  and  deodars ; oaks,  elms  and 
birohes,  magnolias  and  other  trees  whioh  are 
foreign  to  Ceylon,  where  all  attempts  to  introduce 
the  deodar  have  as  yet  been  unsuccessful.  We 
mentioned  a yellowish,  clayey  soil  such  as  is 
common  in  Ceylon,  but  it  may  be  well  to  quote 
what  is  said  about  tea  soil  and  situation  : — 

The  soil  of  the  tea-lands  about  Woo-e-shau  seemed  to 
vary  considerably.  The  most  common  kind  was  a 
brownish-yellow  adhesive  clay.  This  clay,  when 
minutely  examined,  is  found  to  contain  a considerable 
portion  of  vegetable  matter  mixed  with  particles  of 
the  rocks  above  enumerated.  [Clay  slate,  quartz,  dark 
micaceous  granite,  conglomerate,  and  fine  calcareous 
sandstone  and  dolomite  limestone.— Ed.  T.4.] 

In  the  gardens  on  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  bills 
the  soil  is  of  a darker  colour,  and  contains  a greater 
portion  of  vegetable  matter,  but  generally  it  is  either 
brownish  yellow  or  reddish  yellow.  As  a general  rule 
toe  Chinese  always  prefer  land  which  is  moderately 
rich,  provided  other  circumstances  are  favourable. 
For  example,  some  parts  of  Woo-e-shan  are  exceed- 
ingly sterile,  and  produce  tea  of  a very  inferior  quality. 
Ou  the  other  hand,  a hill  in  the  same  group,  called 
Pa-ta-sban,  produces  the  finest  teas  about  Tsong-gan- 
hien.  The  earth  on  this  hillside  is  moderately  rich, 
that  is,  it  contains  a considerable  portion  of  vegetable 
matter  mixed  with  the  clay,  sand,  and  particles  of  rock. 

By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  tea  in  this  part  of 
the  country  is  cultivated  od  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
hills.  I observed  a considerable  quantity  also  in 
gardens  on  the  level  land  in  a more  luxuriant  state 
even  than  that  on  the  hill-sides;  but  these  gardens 
were  always  a considerable  height  above  the  level  of 
the  river,  and  were  consequently  well  drained.  It  will 
bo  observ-id,  therefore,  that  the  tea-plants  on  Woo-e- 
shan  and  the  surrounding  country  were  growing  under 
the  following  circumstances: — 

1.  The  soil  was  moderately  rich,  of  a reddish  colour, 
well  mixed  with  particles  of  the  rocks  of  the  district. 
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2.  It  was  kept  moist  by  the  peculiar  forma'ion  of 
the  rooks,  and  the  water  which  was  constantly  oozing 
from  their  sides. 

3.  It  was  well  drained,  owing  to  the  natnnl  de- 
clivities of  the  hills,  or,  if  on  the  plains,  by  being  a 
considerable  height  above  the  watercourses. 

These  seem  to  be  the  essential  requisites  as  regards 
soil,  situation,  and  moisture. 

In  China  and  in  India  most  of  the  tea  cultivation 
is  oarried  on  so  far  north  as  between  25°  and  30°, 
and  in  both  places  the  temperature  ranges  from  100° 
to  freezing  point.  In  the  Ceylon  tea  districts  the 
mercury  rarely  or  never  exceeds  90°  in  the  shade, 
and  still  more  rarely  does  it  descend  below  40°. 
Snow,  whioh  is  a near  neighbour  of  tea  in 
China  and  in  the  Himalayas,  has  never 

been  seen  and  cannot  occur  in  Ceylon  ; while 
the  rainfall  is  generally  sufficient  and  well 
distributed  without  being  excessive.  Planters 
with  only  Indian  experience  to  guide  them  have 
been  greatly  surprised  that  tea  should  flourish  as 
it  has  done  in  Ceylon,  an  island  without  a winter 
and  20°  nearer  the  equator  than  the  plantations 
of  Assam  and  Darjiling.  They  fall  baok  on  the 
idea,  that,  having  gone  up  like  a rocket,  our  de- 
scent will  be  of  like  rapid  character  ; but  our  olimate 
is  humid  as  well  as  hot,  and  therefore  we  cherish 
the  belief  that  tea  plantations  here,  especially  in 
our  mountain  regions,  will  be  as  lasting  as  those 
of  Darjiling  on  which  snowy  Kinchinjunga  looks 
down  or  those  in  the  valleys  of  Assam  throu.h 
which  the  frequently  flooded  Brahmaputra  pursues 
its  course  to  a junction  with  the  Ganges  and  the 
ocean.  The  tea  farms  of  China  are  of  small 
extent  and  are  cultivated  in  a style  very  different 
from  the  scientific  system  pursued  in  India  and 
Ceylon  ; and,  as  far  as  we  know,  tea  in  China  is 
never  packed  on  the  land  or  even  in  the  district 
where  it  is  grown.  It  is  finally  prepared,  fired 
and  paoked  at  the  ports  of  shipment,  its  previous 
treatment  being  generally  not  conducive  to  the 
retention  of  its  good  qualities.  After  going  into 
the  long  transit  and  ohanges  on  tea  in  Great 
Britain,  Mr.  Fortune  thus  concludes  his  chapter 
on  tea  production  in  China  : — 

Let  me  confer  a boon  upon  my  countrywomen, 
who  never  look  so  charming  as  at  the  breakfast- table 
by  a quotation  or  two  from  a Chinese  author’s  advice 
to  a nation  of  tea-drinkers  how  best  to  make  tea. 
“Whenever  the  tea  is  to  be  infused  for  use,”  says 
Tung-po,  “take  water  from  a running  stream,  and 
boil  it  over  a lively  fire.  It  is  an  old  custom  to  use 
running  water  boiled  over  a lively  fire  ; that  from 
springs  in  the  hills  is  said  to  be  the  best,  and  river- 
water  the  next,  while  well-water  is  the  worst.  A 
lively  fire  is  a clear  and  bright  charcoal  fire. 

“When  making  an  infusion,  do  not  boil  the  water 
too  hastily,  as  first  it  begins  to  sparkle  like  crabs’ 
eyes,  then  somewhat  like  fish’s  eyes,  and  lastly  it 
boils  up  like  pearls  innumerable,  springing  and  wav- 
ing about.  This  is  the  way  to  boil  the  water.’’ 

The  same  author  gives  the  names  of  six  different 
kinds  of  tea,  all  of  which  are  in  high  repute.  As 
their  names  are  rather  flowery,  I quote  them  for  the 
reader’s  amusement.  They  are  these : the  “ first 
spring  tea,”  the  “white  dew,”  the  “coral  dew,”  the 
“dewy  shoots,”  the  “money  shoots,”  and  the  “rivulet 
garden  ten.” 

“Tea,”  says  he,  “is  of  a coolmg  nature,  and  if 
drunk  too  freely,  will  produce  exhaustion  aud  lassi- 
tude; country  people  before  drinking  it  add  ginger 
and  salt  to  counteract  this  cooling  property.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  useful  plant  ; cultivate  it  and  the 
benefit  will  be  widely  Bpread ; drink  it,  and  the 
animal  spirits  will  be  lively  aud  clear.  The  chief 
rulers,  dukes,  and  nobility  esteem  it;  the  lower  ptople, 
the  poor  and  beggarly,  will  not  be  destitue  of  it ; all 
use  it  daily,  and  like  it.”  Another  author  upon  tea 
says  that  “drinking  it  tends  to  clear  away  all  im- 
purities, drives  off  drowsiness,  removes  or  prevents 
headache,  and  it  is  universally  in  high  esteem,” 


There  is  no  answering  for  tastes  ; and  while  ws 
ehould  soarcely  think  ginger  and  salt  more  agree- 
able additions  to  tea  than  the  butler  and  meat 
wbioh  the  Tartars  mix  with  their  briok  tea,  the 
Chinese  oannot  understand  our  sophistication  of 
tea  with  milk  and  sugar,  while  the  Russians,  with 
better  reason,  contend  for  the  superiority  of  their 
own  elegant  flavouring  of  lemon  peel.  With  sugar 
and  milk,  or  still  better  cream,  however,  tea  is  a sub- 
stantial food  as  well  a pleasant  and  cheering  bever- 
age. Mr.  Fortune  left  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  green 
and  black  teas  were  made  from  the  same  species 
and  that  Thea  viridis  and  Thea  Bohea  were  merely 
different  names  for  the  same  species.  He  gave 
details  of  the  preparation  in  both  oases,  and  showed 
that  the  essential  difference  between  green  and 
black  tea  was  that  the  latter  was  withered  and  oxygen- 
ated, while  the  former  was  not.  After  describing 
the  manufacture  of  green  tea  Mr.  Fortune  writes  : — 

It  will  be  observed,  then,  with  reference  to  green 
tea — 1st,  that  the  leaves  are  roasted  almost  immedi- 
ately af'er  they  are  gathered  ; and  2nd,  that  they  are 
dried  off  quickly  alter  the  rolling  process. 

Black  tea. — When  the  leaves  are  brought  in  from 
the  plantations  they  are  spread  out  upon  large  bamboo 
mats  or  trays,  and  are  allowed  to  lie  in  this  state  for 
a considerable  time.  If  they  are  brought  in  at  night 
they  lie  until  next  morning. 

Then  follow  the  details  of  the  manufacture  of  black 
tea,  after  which  Mr.  Fortune  writes:  — 

It  will  be  remarked,  therefore,  with  reference  to 
the  leaves  which  are  to  be  converted  into  black  tea — 
1st,  that  they  are  allowed  to  lie  for  some  time  spread 
out  in  the  factory  after  beiDg  gathered  and  before 
they  are  roasted ; 2nd,  that  they  are  tossed  about 
until  they  beoome  soft  and  flaccid,  and  then  left  in 
heaps,  and  that  this  also  is  done  before  they  are 
roasted  ; 3rd,  that  after  being  roasted  for  a few  min- 
utes aud  rolled,  they  are  exposed  for  some  hours  to 
the  air  in  a soft  and  moist  state  ; and  4tb,  that  they 
are  at  last  dried  slowlv  over  charooal  tires.  The 
differences  in  the  manufacture  of  black  and  green 
teas  are  therefore  most  marked,  and  I think  fully 
account  for  the  difference  in  colour,  as  well  as  for  the 
effect  produoed  ou  some  constitutions  by  green  tea, 
such  as  nervous  irritability,  sleeplessness,  &c.  This  is 
shown  in  some  observations  made  by  Mr.  Warrington, 
of  Apothecaries’  Hall,  in  his  paper  which  I have 
already  quoted. 

“ The  question  presents  itself,  then,”  says  Mr. 
Warrington,  alluding  to  the  variation  of  physical  and 
chemical  properties  in  green  and  black  teas,  “from 
whence  do  these  distinguishing  peculiarities  arise,  and 
to  what  are  they  to  be  attributed  ? From  observa- 
tions made  in  other  directions,  in  the  coarse  of  the 
rou'ine  work  of  the  establishment  to  which  I am 
attached,  I had  formed  in  my  own  mind  certain  con- 
clusions ou  this  subject.  I allude  to  the  exsiccation 
of  medicinal  herbs;  these  are  for  the  most  part  ni- 
trogenous plants,  as  the  Atropa  ’belladonna , the  Hyos- 
cyamus  niger,  the  Conium  rnaculatum,  and  others. 
The  plants  are  brought  to  ns  by  the  growers  or  col- 
lectors from  the  country,  tied  up  in  bundles,  and 
when  they  arrive  fresh  and  cool  they  dry  of  a good 
bright  green  colour  ; but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  found 
that  if  they  are  delayed  in  their  transit,  or  remain  in 
a confined  state  for  too  long  a period,  they  become 
heated,  from  a species  of  spontaneous  fermentation, 
and  when  loosened  and  spread  open  emit  vapours, 
and  are  BenBibly  warm  to  the  hand : when  suoh 
plants  are  dried,  the  whole  of  the  green  colour  is 
found  to  have  been  destroyed,  and  a red  brown  and 
sometimos  a blackish  brown  result  is  obtained.  I had 
also  noticed  thut  a clear  infusion  of  such  leaves  eva- 
porated carefully  to  dryness  was  not  all  uiidissolved 
by  water,  but  left  a quantity  of  brown  oxidised  ex- 
tractive matter,  to  which  the  denomination  Apothem. 
has  been  applied  by  some  chemists  ; a similar  result 
is  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  an  infusion  of  black 
tea.  The  same  action  takes  place  by  the  exposure 
of  the  infusions  of  many  vegetable  substances  to  the 
oxidising  influence  of  the  atmosphere;  they  beoome 
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darkened  on  the  surface,  and  this  gradually  spreads 
through  the  solution,  and  on  evaporation  the  same 
oxidised  extractive  matter  will  remain  insoluble  in 
water.  Again,  1 had  found  that  the  green  teas,  when 
wetted  and  re-dried,  with  exposure  to  tne  air,  were 
nearly  as  dark  in  colour  as  the  ordinary  black  teas. 
From  these  observations,  therefore,  I was  induced  to 
believe  that  the  peculiar  characters  and  chemical  diff- 
erences which  distinguish  black  tea  from  green  were 
to  be  attributed  to  a species  of  heating  of  fermenta- 
tion, accompanied  with  oxidation  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  not  to  its  being  submitted  to  a higher  tem- 
perature in  the  process  of  drying,  as  had  been 
generally  concluded.  My  opinion  was  partly  confirmed 
by  ascertaining  from  parties  conversant  with  the 
Chinese  manufacture,  that  the  leaves  for  the  black 
teas  were  always  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the 
air  in  mass  for  some  time  before  they  were  roasted.” 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  matter  fully  and  clearly 
explained  ; and,  in  truth,  what  Mr.  Warrington  ob- 
served in  the  laboratory  of  Apothecaries’  Hall  may 
be  seen  by  fevery  one  who  has  a tree  or  bush  in  his 
garden.  Mark  the  leaves  which  are  blown  from 
trees  in  early  autumn  ; they  are  brown,  or  perhaps 
of  a dullish  green,  when  they  fall,  and  yet,  if  they 
are  examined  some  time  afterwards,  when  they  have 
been  exposed  to  air  and  moisture  in  their  detached  state, 
they  will  be  found  quite  as  black  as  our  blackest  teas. 
On  variations  in  tea,  very  sensible  remarks  are 
made : — 

I believe  that  the  Woo-e-shan  plant  is  closely  allied 
to  the  Thea  vindis  and  originally  identical  with  that 
species,  but  slightly  altered  by  climate.  On  the  closest 
examination  I was  only  able  to  detect  very  alight 
differences,  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a distinct 
variety,  far  less  a speoies,  and  in  many  of  the  plants 
these  differences  were  not  even  visible.  The  differences 
alluded  to  were  these — the  Woo-e  plant  showed  less 
inclination  to  throw  out  branchs  than  the  Hwuy- 
chow  one,  and  its  leaves  were  sometimes  rather  darker 
and  more  finely  serrated. 

hut  it  is  possible  to  go  into  a tea-plantaffou  in 
any  part  of  China,  and  to  find  more  marked  distinc- 
tions amongst  its  plants  than  these  I have  noticed. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  tea-plant  is 
multiplied  by  seed  like  our  hawthorns,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly impossible  that  the  produce  can  be  identical 
in  every  respect  with  the  parent.  Instead  therefore 
of  haviDg  one  or  two  varieties  of  tea  plant  in 
Ohina,  we  have  in  fact  mny  kinds,  although  the 
difference  between  them  may  be  slight.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  seeds  of  this  plant  are  raised  year  after 
year  in  different  climates,  and  we  shall  no  longer 
wonder  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  plants  in  one 
district  appear  slightly  different  from  those  of  another, 
although  they  may  have  been  orginally  produced  from 
the  same  stock. 

For  these  reasons  I am  of  opinion  that  the  plants 
of  Hwuy-ehow  and  Woo-e  are  the  same  species,  and 
that  the  slight  differences  observed  are  the  results 
of  reproduction  and  difference  of  olimate. 

On  the  principles  thus  propounded  we  have  no 
doubt  that  marked  varieties  of  tea  have  already  been 
produced  in  the  different  districts  of  Ceylon,  and 
that  more  will  follow,  let  us  hope,  in  the  direction  of 
improved  “jat,”  Mr.  Fortune,  in  concluding  his 
notice  of  the  tea  plant,  anticipated  its  possible 
cottage  cultivation  for  use  in  Britain  thus : — 

Those  persons  in  England  who  possess  tei-planti 
and  who  cultivate  them  for  pleasure,  should  always, 
bear  in  mind  that,  even  in  the  tea-districts  of  Ohina, 
this  shrub  will  not  succeed  when  plauted  in  low  wet 
land  : and  this  is  doubtless  one  of  the  reasons  why  so 
few  persons  succeed  in  growing  it  in  this  country.  It 
ought  always  to  be  be  planted  on  a warm  sloping  bank, 
in  order  to  give  it  fair  ohancs  of  sucoess.  If  some 
of  the  warm  spots  of  this  kind  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land or  Ireland  were  selected,  who  knows  but  our 
oottagers  might  be  able  to  grow  their  own  tea  ? at  all 
events  they  might  have  the  fragrant  herb  to  look  upoD. 
But  Britain  can  now  be  supplied  with  tea  from  her 
VWB  dependencies,  of  suoh  good  qualities  and  at 


such  cheap  rates,  as  to  place  beyond  the  region  of 
the  practical  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  save  as  an 
ornament  and  a ouriosity.  We  have  no  room  for 
Mr.  Fortune’s  graphio  descriptions  of  the  various 
scenes  on  the  Himalayas  in  whioh  he  found 
tea-growing  experiments  oonduoted  ; but  we  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  our  readers  what  is  said  of  a 
district  near  Almora,  to  show  how  greatly  facilities 
of  transit  by  railway  were  needed  in  India  40  years 
ago— a need  now  happily  so  largely  supplied  in  India 
and  also  in  Ceylon  : — 

The  soil  of  this  extensive  district  is  most  fertile,  and 
is  capable  of  prodnoing  large  crops  of  rice  on  the  low 
irrigable  lands,  and  dry  grains  and  tea  on  the  sides  of 
the  hills.  From  some  cause,  however,  either  the  thin- 
ness of  population,  or  the  want  of  a remunerative  crop,* 
large  tracts  of  this  fertile  district  have  been  allowed 
to  go  out  of  cultivation.  Everywhere  I observed  ruin- 
ous and  juDgle-covered  terraces,  which  told  of  the 
more  extended  cultivation  of  former  years. 

On  “land  and  cultivation”  Mr,  Fortune  thus 
summed  up  his  views  : — 

From  the  observations  already  made  upon  the  va- 
rious tei-farms  which  I have  visited  in  the  Himalayas, 
it  will  be  seen  that  I do  not  approve  of  low  fiat  lands 
being  selected  for  the  cultivation  of  the  tea-shrub.  In 
Ohina,  which  at  present  must  be  regarded  as  the  model 
tea-country,  the  plantations  are  never  made  in  such 
situations,  or  they  are  so  rare  as  to  have  come  under 
my  notice.  In  that  country  they  are  usnally  formed 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  bills,  that  is,  in  such  situa- 
tions as  those  at  Guddowli,  Hawulbaugh,  Almorab, 
Kutoor,  &c.,  in  the  Himalayas.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
fine  green-tea  country  of  Hwuy-ohow,  in  China,  near 
the  town  of  Tan-ohe,  many  handred  acres  of  flattish 
land  are  under  tea  cultivation.  But  this  land  is  close 
to  the  hills,  which  jut  out  into  it  in  all  directions, 
and  it  is  intersected  by  a river  whose  banks  are  usually 
from  15  to  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  stream  itself, 
Dot  unlike  those  of  the  Ganges  below  Benares.  In  fact, 
it  has  all  the  advantages  of  hilly  land  such  as  the 
tea-plant  delights  in.  In  extending  the  Himalaya  plan* 
tations  this  important  fact  ought  to  be  kept  in  view. 
The  cultivation  of  tea  in  the  valley  of  the  Brahma-* 
putra  may  appear  to  be  opposed  to  suoh  views  ; but 
all  the  Assam  plantations  are,  of  oourse,  well  above 
the  normal  level  of  the  great  river  and  its  tributaries, 
though  at  times  some  of  them  are  flooded.  On  the 
use  of  tea  by  the  natives  of  China  and  its  hoped  for 
use  by  the  natives  of  India,  to  whioh  we  alluded,  we 
must  quote  what  Mr.  Fortune  says  : — 

In  these  days, when  tea  has  become  almost  a necessary 
of  life  in  England  and  her  wide-spreadiLg  colonies,  its 
production  upon  a large  and  cheap  scale  is  an  object 
of  no  ordinary  importance.  But  to  the  natives  of 
India  themselves  the  production  of  this  article  would 
be  of  the  greatest  value.  The  poor  paharie,  or  hill 
peasant,  at  present  has  scarcely  the  common  necessa- 
ries of  life,  and  certainly  none  of  its  luxuries.  The 
common  sorts  of  grain  which  his  lauds  produce  will 
scarcely  pay  the  carriage  to  the  nearest  market-town, 
far  less  yield  such  a profit  as  will  enable  him  to  pur- 
chase even  a few  of  the  necessary  and  simple  luxuries 
of  life,  A common  blanket  has  to  serve  him  for  his 
covering  by  day  and  for  his  bed  at  night,  while  his 
dwelling-house  is  a mere  mud-hut,  capable  of  affording 
but  little  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
If  part  of  these  lands  produced  tea,  he  would  then 
have  a healthy  beverage  to  drink,  besides  a commodity 
which  would  be  of  great  value  in  the  market-  Being 
of  small  bulk  compared  with  its  value,  the  expense  of 
carriage  would  be  trifling,  and  he  would  have  the 
means  of  making  himself  and  his  family  more  comfort- 
able and  more  happy. 

Were  such  results  doubtful,  we  have  only  to  look 

* The  crops  of  this  distriot,  such  as  rice,  muudooa, 
and  other  grains,  are  so  plentiful  and  cheap  as  soarcely 
to  pay  the  carriage  to  the  nearest  market  town,  much 
less  to  the  plains.  In  Almorah  a maund  of  rice  or 
mundooa  sells  for  something  less  than  a rupee,  of 
barley  for  eight  annas,  and  of  wheat  for  a rupee. 
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across  the  frontiers  of  India  into  China.  Here  we 
find  tea  ooe  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word.  A Chinese  never  drinks  cold  water, 
which  he  abhors,  and  considers  unhealthy.  Tea  is  his 
favourite  beverage  from  morniDg  until  night  ; not 
what  we  oall  tea,  mixed  with  milk  and  sugar,  but  the 
essence  of  the  herb  itself  drawn  tut  iu  pure  water. 
Those  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  this  people  can 
scarcely  conceive  the  idea  of  th*-  Chinese  existing, 
were  they  deprived  of  the  tea-plant ; and  I am  sure 
that  the  extensive  use  of  this  beverage,  adds  much  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

The  people  of  India  are  not  unlike  the  Chinese  in 
many  of  their  habits.  The  poor  of  both  countries  eat 
sparingly  of  animal  food,  and  rice  with  other  grains 
and  vegetables  form  the  staple  articles  on  which  they 
live;  this  being  the  case,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  the 
Indian  will  soon  acquire  a habit  whioh  is  eo  universal 
in  China.  But  in  order  to  enable  him  to  drink  tea, 
it  must  be  produced  at  a cheap  rate  ; he  cannot  afford 
to  pay  at  the  rate  of  four  or  six  shillings  a pound.  It 
must  be  furnished  to  him  at  four  pence  or  six  pence 
instead,  and  this  can  easily  be  done,  but  only  on  his 
own  hills.  If  thisis  accomplished,  and  I see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be,  a boon  will  have  been  conferred 
Upon  the  people  of  India  of  no  common  kind,  and 
one  which  an  elightened  and  liberal  Government 
may  well  be  proud  of  conferring  uponits  subjects. 
Here  we  must  olcse ; but,  at  a future  time,  we  may, 
perhaps  with  interest  to  our  readers,  quote  some  of 
the  graphic  descriptions,  of  soenery,  natural  pro- 
ductions; men  and  manners,  with  notices  of 
Buddhism  and  the  other  religions  and  antiquities 
of  China, wbifih  are  to  be  found  in  this  obarmiDg  book. 


PLANTAINS. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  last  report 
of  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Demerara:  — 

The  generally  accepted  opinion  of  botanists  is  that 
the  Banana  and  Plantain  are  but  forms  of  one 
species.  Yet,  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  the 
two  are  widely  separated,  for  in  regard  to  utility  as 
a food-product,  the  banana  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  plantain.  Without  explaining  all  the  differences, 
it  may  be  briefly  stated  that  while  the  banana  is  a 
pleasant,  agreeable  and  much-appreciated  fruit,  it  has 
judging  by  the  perference  of  the  people  of  torrid 
lands,  little  economic  value  as  a food-product ; the 
plantain,  on  the  other  hand,  is  regarded  as  in- 
trinsically one  of  the  best  natural  food-products  in 
the  world.  Yet  the  opinion  of  the  botanists  is  in  a 
way  supported  by  the  non-scientific  observer,  for  ex- 
cept in  rare  instances,  only  after  long  and  well- 
trained  field  experience  can  one  plant  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  when  not  in  flower  or  fruit.  When 
in  fruit,  however,  the  case  is  different.  There  is 
then  a character,  observable  at  sight,  which  re- 
quires to  be  pointed  out  for  the  veriest  novice  in  the 
subject  to  be  able  to  tell  which  is  which.  In  the 
banana,  after  the  fruit  has  set,  the  succeeding 
clusters  of  flowers,  often  a hundred  or  more  in  number, 
and  their  large  embracing  bracts,  drop  away,  leaving 
a clear,  absolutely  naked,  long  extended  and  still 
elongating  stem  or  axis,  hanging  tail-like  two  to 
three  feet  beyond  the  fruit,  with  the  firmly  com- 
pacted mass  of  unopened  bracts  and  flowers,  bud- 
like, at  the  end ; while  in  the  Plantain  the  stem 
ceases  to  extend  more  than  twelve  or  eighteen  inches 
beyond  the  fruit,  the  succeeding  clusters  of  flowers 
and  bracts  all  opening  to  the  very  end,  and  remain- 
ing persistent,  withered  and  dry — the  trash  as  it  is 
called  in  colonial  phraseology — permanently  attached 
to  the  stem.  In  the  Banana  the  axis  continues  to 
grow  as  long  as  the  fruit  hangs,  cluster  after  cluster 
of  flowers,  with  their  bracts,  opening  and  dropping 
away,  a mass,  like  an  enlarged  Nelumbium-bud,  still 
unopened,  remaining  at  the  far  extended  end  when 
the  bunch  is  cut;  while  in  the  Plaintain  the  growth 
of  the  axis  is  arrested  soon  after  the  fruit 
sets,  the  abortive  flowers  opening,  and  remaining 
attached,  from  end  to  end  of  the  stem.  A 
single  exception  to  the  rule  obtains  in  the 

ease  of  fhe  Dwatf  of  Chinese  Banana  (Musa 


Cavendishii),  in  which,  as  in  Plantains,  the  abortive 
flowers  and  their  bracts  are  constantly  persistent. 
The  texture  of  the  plantain  is  such  that  at  what- 
ever stage  it  is  used,  whether  green  or  ripe,  it  must 
be  cooked  to  make  it  palatable.  It  is  this  quality 
in  the  plantain  which  makes  the  great  economic 
difference  between  the  two  fruits.  Plantains  are 
chiefly  used  by  the  populace  while  still  green — t.e. 
cut  at  some  period  before  they  are  full  grown.  They 
are  cooked  either  by  boiling  or  roasting,  chiefly  the 
former.  To  successfully  peel  a green  plantain  with- 
out soiling  it,  the  operation  must  be  performed  with 
wet  hands  or  with  the  fruit  immersed  in  water.  The 
plantain  contains  a measure  of  tannic  acid,  and  conse- 
quently in  boiling  in  a metal  pot  has  a tendency  to 
turn  very  dark.  This  may,  however,  be  prevented 
by  boiling  a little  fat  with  the  fruit -say  a bit  of  fat 
pork.  Green  plantains  are  also  used  for  making 
soup.  For  this  purpose  they  are  boiled  and  then 
pounded  in  a mortar,  when  they  form  a homogeneous 
mass,  like  dough,  which  is  put  into  soup  and  eaten 
with  it.  In  the  mature,  but  still  green  stage,  plan- 
tains are  roasted  and  eaten  with  butter,  pepper  and 
salt,  and  in  some  cases  cheese.  In  this  state  they 
are  delicious.  The  plantain  parts  with  its  heat  very 
rapidly,  and  in  cooling  it  loses,  to  the  palate,  much 
of  its  best  taste.  It  is  spoiled  by  rewarming.  For 
this  reason  roast  plantains  are  usually  served  wrapped 
in  a table-napkin,  for,  to  be  enjoyed  at  all,  they 
must  be  eaten  before  they  cool.  When  ripe — that  is, 
when  the  skin  has  turned  yellow— a fruity  character 
is  assumed,  and  then  they  are  used  either  baked 
whole  in  an  oven,  or  cut  in  slices  and  fried.  Baked 
ripe  plantain  has  much  the  taste  of  baked  apple, 
but  with  a distinctive  flavor,  and  a much  more  tena- 
cious nature.  Lastly,  gathered  green,  dried  and  ground 
or  pounded,  an  excellent  meal  or  flour  is  produced, 
which  makes  delicious  custards,  puddings;  gruel,  etc., 
and  is  highly  palatable  and  nutritious. 

Plantains  being  the  staple  food  of  the  Creole  popu- 
lation, Plaintain  cultivation  is  a firmly  established 
industry.  Three  or  four  varieties  are  grown,  one  or 
two  of  which,  however  only  on  a very  small  scale. 
Two  color-varieties,  presenting  hardly  any  distinc- 
tion in  the  character  of  the  fruit,  but  with  the  stems 
and  stalks  of  the  leaves  blackish  in  one  and  green 
in  the  other,  are  most  generally  grown,  and  form 
the  bulk  of  the  cultivation.  They  pass  under  the 
names  of  the  Black  and  White,  Common  or  Cow, 
and  sometimes  Maiden  Plantain.  The  others  are 
the  Giant,  or  Horse,  and  the  Barooma,  both  very 
large-fruited  kinds,  the  latter  of  which  is  not  much 
grown.  Plantains  give  a heavier  yield  than  Bananas 
from  the  same  land.  They  delight  in  the  stiff,  newly 
empoldered  clay  lands  of  this  colony,  not  objecting 
to  the  slightly  saline  element  found  where  the  sea  or 
river  ha9  invaded  the  place  periodically  at  spring- 
tides  while  it  was  lying  fallow  under  the  natural  bush- 
growth.  Such  lands  yield  heavily,  but  the  crop  is 
liable  to  suffer,  if  the  seasons  for  the  first  two 
years  after  planting  provp  very  wet,  from  the  Plantain- 
disease  of  the  colony.  On  dry  land  it  does  not  do 
much  damage.  Introduced  to  such  land  it  soon  dis- 
appears again.  The  disease  which  effects  Coconut- 
trees,  from  which  many  are  from  time  to  time  lost  in- 
ill-drained  situations,  appears  to  be  identically  the 
same.  In  both  cases  it  takes  the  form  of  internal 
decay,  the  substance  turning  to  a sodden,  offensively 
scented,  putrid  mass.  The  plantains  produced  by 
diseased  trees  are  black  inside,  but  not  soft  like  the 
interior  of  the  stems  and  root- stocks  of  the  plants. 
They  are,  of  course,  quite  unfit  for  food.  Its  nature 
has  not  yet  been  determined,  though  it  has  been 
observed  closely  in  the  fields,  and  samples  of  the 
affected  parts  have  been  examined  by  distinguished 
mycologists  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  be  of 
fungoid  origin.  The  aboriginal  Indian  inhabitants  of 
the  interior  do  -not,  as  a rule,  cultivate  this  fruit, 
though  they  grow  here  and  there  in  their  cassava 
fields  pineapples  and  a few  bananas. — Garden  and 
Forest. 

[Is  the  distinction  above  made  between  plantaina 
and  bananas  understood  in  Ceylon  ? Our  idea  has 
been  that  the  fruits  we  oall  plantains  are  replly 
bananas,— Ec.  X\A.j 
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TROPICAL  PRODUCTS:  THEIR  CULTIVA- 

TION IN  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES. 

Ceylon  as  a Field  fob  Planters. 

Before  a general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  on  the  25th 
June,  Sir  Arthur  N.  Birch  (late  Lieut. -Governor  of 
Ceylon)  in  the  chair,  Mr.  J.  Ferguson  (Hon.  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
and  of  the  Imperial  Institute)  delivered  an  address 
on  the  “Production  and  Consumption  of  Certain 
Tropical  Products  with  reference  to  their  cultivation 
in  Ceylon,  namely,  Tea,  Coffee,  Cacao  or  Cocoa,  Coco 
Palm  Nuts,  Fibre  and  Oils,  Cinchona  Bark,  Cinna- 
mon, Cardamoms,  Rubber,  Pepper,  Ac.” 

He  said,  Sir  Arthur  Birch  and  Gentlemen, — I fear 
that  you  will  have  been  anticipating,  from  the  rather 
discursive  title  of  my  paper,  that  it  is  to  cover  a 
very  large  area,  and  to  lead  you  into  the  consider- 
ation of  a mass  of  varied  statistics.  But  I will 
spare  you  the  latter  as  much  as  possible  this  after- 
noon, and  will  endeavour,  in  the  treatment  of  my 
subject,  to  be  concise  enough  to  suit  even  a city 
audience  in  business  hours. 

My  object  is  to  refer  (1)  to  Ceylon  as  a field  and 
school  for  the  tropical  agriculturists ; (2)  to  some  of 
the  staple  products  cultivated  in  that  island,  and  ex- 
ported thence;  and  (3)  to  the  present  position  and 
prospects  of  such  staples  with  reference  to  the  world’s 
production  and  consumption  thereof. 

Ceylon  is  well-known  as  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  attractive  of  British  dependencies.  It  is  a 
paradise  to  the  botanist,  but  of  scarcely  less  impor- 
tance to  the  naturalist  generally;  and  it  is  histori- 
cally, socially,  and  scientifically  interesting.  But  it 
is  from  the  planting  and  commercial  point  of  view 
that  we  are  now  to  regard  it,  and  I would  begin  by 
saying  that  the  island  is  one-sixth  less  than  Ireland 
in  area,  and  has,  to-day,  a population  of  about 
3,050,000.  For  situation,  while  poetically  described 
as  a pearl-drop  on  the  brow  of  India,  it  may  be 
said  to  occupy  a central  position  in  Southern  Asia, 
its  capital,  Colombo,  being  now  the  greatest  calling 
and  coaling  port  for  the  mail  and  commercial  steamers 
in  the  Eastern  seas.  At  this  time,  when  the  London 
press  is  full  of  the  records  of  disasters  from  hurri- 
canes, volcanic  eruptions,  and  big  fires,  the  position 
and  circumstances  of  Ceylon  are  of  special  import 
to  the  British  capitalist,  the  merchant,  and  planter ; 
for  we  can  speak  of  an  almost  complete  immunity 
from  cyclones,  such  as  occasionally  ravage  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  our  north ; from  the  earth- 
quakes and  eruptions  which  distinguish  Java  and 
the  Archipelago  to  our  East ; and  from  the  hurricanes 
bred  in  the  Gulf  of  Mozambique,  which  periodically 
devastate  the  sugar  island  of  Mauritius,  and  the 
Zanzibar  coast  in  the  west.  The  wind  and  rainstorms 
which  usher  in  the  monsoons  occasionally  inflict 
some  damage  on  our  crops,  but  there  is  no  com- 
parison in  this  respect  between  the  risks  attaching 
to  cultivation  in  our  island,  and  those  experienced 
in  Mauritius  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

With  such  advantages,  and  with  ready  and  com- 
paratively cheap  means  of  transport  to  the  European 
markets,  with  a good  system  of  roads  and  railways 
in  the  island,  and  with  a favourable  climate,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  Ceylon  should  be  the  paradise 
of  the  cultivator  and  exporter.  But  here,  as  else- 
where. it  has  been  demonstrated  very  clearly,  in 
spite  of  occasional  exceptions,  that  only  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  is  the  planter  or  business  man 
to  earn  his  livelihood,  or,  at  any  rate,  his  competency. 
Although  covered  with  vegetation,  which  is  always 
green  and  luxuriant,  Ceylon,  has,  on  the  whole, 
but  indifferent  soil— only  here  and  there  are  there 
rich  alluvial  sections,  or  valleys,  or  plateaux,  with 
fertile  deposits.  The  great  compensation  is  in  a 
forcing  climate— the  constant  alternation  of  sunshine 
and  rain  over  at  le.ist  the  populous  south-western 
division  of  the  island;  so  that,  as  the  exaggerated 
illustration  runs,  if  you  stick  an  iron  crowbar  in  a 
macadamized  road  in  Colombo,  it  must  needs  begin 
to  sprout.  Certainly  no  such  thing  as  a dry  fence 
can  exist  with  us,  since  every  post  and  stick  touch- 
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ing  the  earth  is  soon  ready  to  send  forth  shoots. 
Our  tropical  rains,  too,  are  peculiarly  rich  in  am- 
monia— a very  important  matter  where  leaf  production 
is  concerned,  and  one  to  which  I shall  have  to  re- 
fer by-and-bye,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  month  of 
the  year  without  some  rain,  though  the  temparature 
is  high  enough  to  minimize  its  effects,  save  in 
respect  of  vegetation. 

The  next  great  advantage  for  the  planter  in  Ceylon 
is  a good  supply  of  free,  cheap  labour.  The  immi- 
grant Tamil  coolies  from  Southern  India,  under 
proper  management,  are  among  the  most  docile  and 
useful  of  field  or  factory  workers.  Many  years  ago, 
in  the  height  of  coffee  prosperity,  when  scarcity  of 
labour  was  often  the  cry,  it  used  to  be  said  that 
the  planting  enterprise  in  Ceylon  depended  entirely 
on  the  Tamil  coolie,  and  that  a number  of  abun- 
dant grain  harvests  in  Southern  India,  superseding 
the  necessity  for  his  leaving  home,  would  bring  ruin 
to  the  Ceylon  planter,  who  might  as  well  shut  his 
store  door  and  return  home.  Since  then  there  has 
sprung  up  a considerable  supply  of  indigenous,  or 
resident  Tamil  labour  in  the  island,  while  this  is, 
in  certain  districts,  supplemented  by  Sinhalese  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  have  taken  kindly  to  the 
light  work  of  tea-leaf  plucking.  Still  our  plantations 
continue  to  be  very  largely  depended  on  immigrant 
coolies,  and,  with  the  competition  offered  to  us  in 
Southern  India,  by  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
Burmah,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  everything  pos- 
sible should  be  done  to  encourage  and  maintain  an 
ample  flow  of  such  immigrants  to  Ceylon. 

We  are  accustomed  to  say  that  Ceylon  is  the  best 
field  and  school  in  the  world  for  the  training  of 
the  tropical  planter.  This  saying  is  based,  not 
simply  on  the  interested  opinion  of  our  very  good 
selves,  but  on  the  observation  of  scientific  gentlemen 
connected  with  Kew,  or  other  botanical,  agricultural, 
and  chemical  institutions,  who  have  visited  us;  of 
travellers  who  have  been  able  to  compare  plantation 
work  in  different  colonies ; and  on  the  evidences  of 
intelligence,  skill  and  experience  in  the  development 
of  our  local  enterprise.  A young  man  properly 
graduating  as  a planter  in  Ceylon  is  bound  to  ac- 
quire much  practical  knowledge  respecting  the  best 
treatment  of  the  plant  and  soil  on  which  he  is  en- 
gaged; in  regard  to  the  proper  management  of 
coloured  labour— fand  nowhere  are  labourers  treated 
more  kindly) — including  the  learning  to  speak  the 
coolies’  language  colloquially;  he  is  expected  to 
understand  not  only  the  mysteries  of  seed  nurseries, 
of  planting,  draining,  and  road  making;  but  to  be  able 
to  design  and  superintend  buildings,  whether  in 
wattle  and  daub  for  cooly  lines,  or  in  brick  and 
stone  for  his  own  bungalow  and  factory,  and  the 
more  he  is,  or  becomes,  of  a practical  engineer, 
land  surveyor,  and  even  physician  for  his  coolies, 
the  better.  To  know  something  of  chemistry  and 
geology,  of  soil  constituents  and  manurial  applications 
is  no  drawback,  but  the  reverse  to  such  colonists. 
Many  of  our  planters,  alter  they  have  learned  the 
nature  of  their  work,  are  snxious  to  experiment — - 
backed  by  the  expert  in  Mincing  Lane,  the  machi- 
nist, or  the  analytical  chemist,  or  by  all  three,  in 
the  hope  of  turning  out  a better,  or  better  prepared 
product,  of  securing  a more  abundant  crop,  without 
injury  to  the  plants,  or  waste  of  soil;  or  of  econo- 
mizing in  their  field  or  factory  work,  in  freight  or 
other  expenses,  by  some  mechanical  contrivance  or 
improvement.  For  such  improvements  there  is  still 
plenty  of  scope  in  connection  with  nearly  every 
department  of  tropical  agriculture.  Supported  by 
the  local  press — (and  Ceylon  produces  an  organ, 
the  monthly  Tropical  Agriculturist,  unique  among 
English  periodicals,  and  which  finds  its  way  to  the 
Agricultural  Department  in  Washington,  whilst  it 
is  highly  valued  all  over  India;  in  Australia,  East 
and  South  Africa,  Central  and  South  America,  in 
fact,  all  round  the  tropics) — there  is  a constant 
interchange  of  ideas,  experiments,  and  criticism  in 
our  island.  Therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that,  to  have 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  a reliable,  experienced 
planter  in  Ceylon,  should  pretty  well  be  a passport 
to  respect,  if  not  profitable  employment,  in  any  part 
1 of  the  tropical  world.  Ia  this  region  the  Ceylou 
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trained  planter,  like  the  Scotchman,  who  is  never  so 
much  at  home  as  when  he  is  abroad,  promises  to 
become  ubiquitous.  The  first  great  exodus  took  place 
after  the  collapse  of  our  coffee,  when  some  300 
planters  gradually  left  Ceylon,  and  began  cultiva- 
tion in  the  jungles  of  Perak  and  Johore,  of  the 
Straits  Settlements,  in  North  Borneo  or  “New 
Ceylon,”  in  the  tobacco  fields  of  Deli,  Sumatra;  in  the 
sugar-growing  regions  of  Northern  Queensland;  while 
I found  some  of  them  in  1884  in  the  vineyards  and 
fruit  orchards  of  California,  and  orange-growing  in 
Florida.  Others  went  to  try  coffee  on  the  Blue 
Mountains  of  Jamaica,  to  revive  cacao  planting  in 
Grenada,  to  open  coffee  and  cinchona  plantations 
for  the  President  of  Guatemala,  and  to  supervise 
coffee  investments  in  Brazil.  Farther,  two  ex-Ceylon 
planters  of  experience  have  lately  returned  from  a 
Trans- Andean  Expedition  in  Peru,  where  they  ex- 
plored and  selected  arge  areas  of  fine  land  for 
tropical  products,  these  areas  lying  along  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Amazon,  and  being  taken  up  for  the 
Peruvian  Corporation  of  London,  while  another 
gentleman,  Mr.  J.  L.  Shand,  closely  connected  with 
Ceylon,  has  just  been  reporting  on  cultivation  in 
Johore  and  North  Borneo. 

New  Guinea  and  Madagascar  have  been  explored 
by  Ceylon  planters,  and  among  the  pioneers  in  the 
hill-country  of  East,  or  rather  Central  Africa,  at 
this  moment  are  men  trained  in  our  island. 

An  illustration  of  what  is  thought  of  such  training 
in  other  lands  came  under  my  notice  the  other  day. 
One  of  our  planters  was  travelling  through  a West 
Indian  island.  The  director  of  the  local  Botanic 
Gardens,  greatly  interested  in  his  cacao  field,  and 
seeking  the  opinion  of  his  Ceylon  visitor  on  the 
different  kinds  he  had  growing  together,  was  reminded 
by  the  latter  of  one  result  in  the  probability  of  his 
different  plants  hybridizing.  “Ah  !’’  said  the  director, 
“that  word  alone  teaches  me  a lesson  as  to  your 
training,  such  a suggestion  I have  never  heard  from 
any  West  Indian  Planter.” 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  are  no 
black  sheep,  nor  ill-trained  men,  uor  those  who  de- 
cline hard  work,  among  Ceylon  planters.  Indeed,  the 
joke  is  that  a few  under  the  last  category,  who 
have  come  to  the  country  with  capital,  having, 
by  sheer  good  luck,  so  invested  that  they  have  been 
able  in  a short  time  to  return  to  the  old  country 
with  scarcely  a day’s  hard  work  to  their  credit,  but 
with  the  prospect  of  a fair  income, — have  gone  about 
saying  that  “the  old  fogies  ” who  toil  and  slave  out 
there  for  long  years  “have  no  brains,  Sir.”  In  other 
cases,  no  doubt,  it  has  been  a question  of  “capital" 
versus  “experience,”  and  sometimes  these  commo- 
dities are  somehow,  after  a time,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
exchanged ! Then  there  is  what  we  call  the  “ tropical 
swing” — the  tide  and  ebb  of  prosperity — the  alterna- 
tion of  prosperity  and  depression,  not  unknown,  I 
take  it,  in  the  city  of  London,  as  in  the  plantation 
colonies  of  Britain. 

In  Ceylon  we  have  freely  demonstrated  the  great 
law  of  the  “survival  of  the  fittest,”  for  there  are 
some  products  which  though  experimented  with,  have 
never  proved  a success.  Among  these  is  Cane  Sugar 
for  which,  even  if  we  had  the  needful  expanses  of 
rich  alluvial  soil,  our  persistently  moist  c'imate  in 
South-west  Ceylon — the  populous  occupied  side — is 
not  suited;  although  fifty  years  ago  a great  deal 
of  money  was  spent  before  this  was  conclusively 
demonstrated.  Again,  more  recent  experiments  and 
investments  have  shown  that  Ceylon  can  never  be 
much  of  a tobacco- growing  country,  and  yet  in  certain 
districts  the  natives  do  grow  agreit  deal  of  tobacco 
for  themselves,  and  some,  at  least,  sent  home  by 
Europeans  fetched  good  prices.  In  growing  cotton , 
too,  we  have  not  had  much  success.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  we  profess  to  know  from  the  best  of 
practical  experience  and  success,  as  much  about  spice- 
yielding  trees  and  shrubs  and  their  bark  and  seeds; 
about  palms,  their  nuts,  fibres  and  oils ; about  cin- 
chona, coffee,  cacao  and  tea,  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together:  and  we  aim  at  turning  out  the 
very  best  of  products  under  these  heads. 

Let  me  rUn  over  the  staple  products  thus  indi- 
cated, with  reference  more  especially  to  the  purpose 


of  this  paper;  and  first  I will  take  the  spice  Cin- 
namon, which  has  longest  been  identified  with  Ceylon 
and,  indeed,  is  the  only  one  of  our  principal  products 
of  which  we  can  speak  as  indigenous.  For,  we  have 
not  only  the  cinnamon  shrub  growing  in  Colombo 
and  in  the  cultivated  plantations  of  the  Negombo 
and  Morotuwa  districts ; but  we  have  the  same 
cinnamon  as  one  of  our  most  striking  forest  trees 
in  the  interior.  There  it  blazes  out  at  certain 
seasons  in  every  shade  of  pink,  crimson  and  scarlet. 
Nowhere  else  does  the  cultivated  cinnamon  grow  so  well 
or  produce  bark  of  so  fine  a quality  as  on  the  Coast  of 
Ceylon.  The. island  has  been  famed  for  this  spice  since 
the  dawn  of  historical  records.  Merchants  in  Rome 
traded  in  cinnamon  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  contenting 
themselves  with  nothing  less  than  100  per  cent,  profit, 
and  this,  the  price  then  prevailing  for  the  rave 
precious  bark,  of  S/.  sterling  per  lb.  amply  covered, 
even  with  all  the  risks  attending  the  annual  trading 
expedition  in  its  transit  across  Egypt  and  down 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Far  East.  The  command  of 
its  cinnamon  was  the  main  attraction  in  Ceylon  to 
the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  and  indeed  also  to  the 
British  in  the  early  days.  Because  of  its  spice, 
Ceylon  was  considered,  in  the  16th  and  17 tli  centuries, 
the  most  valuable  gem  in  the  crown  of  Portugal ; 
and  Vet  at  that  time,  and  up  to  1767,  there  was  no 
systematic  cultivation  of  cinnamon,  while  until  fifty 
years  ago  the  trade  was  a Government  monoply. 

With  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  and  heavy 
export  duties,  the  cultivation  and  export  rapidly 
increased ; but  alas,  as  with  so  many  other  products, 
the  prices  fell  in  correspondence  from  8s.  to  5s. 
to  2.s.  6ff.,  and  now  to  a rate  (Is.  2d.  to  Is.  6 d.) 
which  is  said  barely  to  cover  the  cost  of  cultivation 
and  careful  preparation.  This  is  partly  owing  to 
the  fault  of  Ceylon  growers  themselves,  in  starting 
and  persisting  in  a trade  in  “ chips which  affects 
the  demand  and  price  for  the  properly  baled  spice ; 
but  it  is  due  still  more  to  the  competition  of  infreior 
cinnamon  from  Java  and  other  parts  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  and  to  large  quantities  of  cassia  from 
China,  we  have  to  consider,  too,  that  cinnamon 
is  scarcely  a necessary  food  product.  Indeed  its 
consumption  largely  depends  on  the  demand  for 
incense  in  Southern  Europe  and  other  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  although  a certain  quantity  is 
worked  up  in  chocolate — notably  in  Spain.  So  far 
as  I can  learn,  the  world’s  production  of  the  true 
cultivated  cinnamon  does  not  exceed  three  million 
pounds,  Java  and  the  Malabar  Coast  supplementing 
the  Ceylon  supply’;  but  of  cassia,  double  or  even 
treble  this  quantity  is  collected  and  shipped  from 
China,  Siam,  Sumatra  and  other  parts  of  the  Far  East. 

Ceylon  can  produce  finer  cinnamon  than  any 
other  land,  and  if  only  the  price  afforded  a fair  profit 
to  the  planter,  our  permanent  supply  could  easily  be 
increased  50  or  even  100  per  cent.,  but  of  late 
years  a good  deal  of  cinnamon  cultivation  has  had 
to  be  abandoned,  the  land  being  used  for  coconut 
and  other  palms  and  fruit  trees. 

I will  next  talk  of  Pepper,  a spice  closely  allied  with 
cinnamon  in  the  early  day’s  in  the  records  of  the  Ceylon 
trade.  “3000  lb.  weight  of  Cinnamon  and  Pepper” 
was  the  gift  sent  by  the  King  of  Kandy  to  the  King 
of  Holland,  when  invoking  his  aid  against  the  Por- 
tuguese in  1602.  The  Dutch  paid  special  attention 
to  the  pepper  trade,  and  Ceylon  pepper  was  by  them 
very  highly  prized,  their  Ceylon  Governor  in  1740 
considering  it  a more  important  article  than 
coffee,  because  he  did  not  fear  an  over-supply.  In 
this  respect  I believed  until  lately  he  was  a true 
prophet ; for  I had  considered  that  pepper  was  one 
of  the  few  tropical  products  for  which  the  demand 
was  in  advance  of  the  supply,  but  I learn  that  of 
late  supplies  have  come  in  from  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago in  much  larger  quantities,  that  pepper  is  likely 
to  fall  to  2d.  a lb.'  From  Ceylon,  the  Dutch  exported 
nearly  half  a million  pounds  of  pepper  150  years  ago, 
but  strange  to  say,  ever  since  the  export  has  fallen 
off,  until  when  the  British  arrived,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  it  did  not  exceed  100,0  >0  lb.,  and 
now,  in  spite  of  attempts  to  revive  the  cultivation 
on  the  part  of  European  planters,  and  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  natives  through  the  Botanical  Gardens 
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t’ne  export  from  Ceylon,  apart  from  local  consumption, 
does  not  exceed  a few  hundred  pounds.  From  India, 
the  export  in  a single  year  has  been  as  much  as 
12,000,000  lb.,  Java  and  Sumatra  sending  three  times 
that  quantity  to  Europe ; while  the  Malayan  Pen- 
insula, Siam,  Borneo  and  other  parts  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  contribute  to  make  up  the  rest  of  the 
world’s  production,  which  is  estimated  at  seventy 
million  pounds. 

Cardamoms,  or  “grains  of  paradise,”  on  the  other 
hand,  are  a spice  which,  freely  cultivated  and  ex- 
ported from  Ceylon  in  the  time  of  the  Portuguese 
(between  three  and  four  hundred  years  ago),  and 
also  in  that  of  the  Dutch,  afterwards,  like  pepper, 
fell  off  to  a few  hundreds  or  thousands  of  pounds ; 
indeed,  the  Ceylonese  had,  some  thirty  years  ago, 
begun  to  import  some  from  India  for  local  con- 
sumption. This,  however,  was  one  of  the  products 
which  the  coffee  planter  (when  his  staple  failed) 
began  to  cultivate  with  profit,  and  thus  the  export 
from  Ceylon  has  risen  from  9,000  lb.  in  1873-4  to 
400,000  lb.;  and  Indian  planters  have  been  com- 
plaining that  the  rush  in  Ceylon  is  likely  to  spoil 
the  market,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so.  Alto- 
gether there  are  about  5000  acres  cultivated  with 
this  spice  on  Ceylon  plantations,  apart  from  small 
plots  in  native  gardens,  the  produce  of  which  is 
chiefly  consumed  locally;  and  although  I do  not 
think  there  is  much  room,  even  if  there  were 
encouragement,  for  extension,  yet  I see  no  reason 
why  ' eylon  should  not  keep  up  a steady  export  of 
from  400,000  to  500,000  lb.  of  cardamoms.  Travancore, 
Coorg,  and  Mysore  supply  the  greater  part  of  the 
Indian  production  of  cardamons,  a market  for  which 
is  found  in  the  Presidency  towns  as  well  as  in 
Europe.  India,  of  late  years,  has  not  exported 
more  than  400,000  lb.  of  cardamons ; latterly,  indeed, 
only  half  that  figure  has  been  reach-d,  although 
the  Customs  accounts  show  for  all  spices  (chiefly 
ginger  and  pepper,  with  cardamoms)  a total  export 
of  nearly  25,000,000  lb. 

The  price  of  cardamoms  in  the  London  market 
has  certainly  fallen  steadily  in  correspondence 
with  increased  exports  from  Ceylon,  so  that  while 
the  highest  quotation  was  9.s.  Id.  in  1880-1  when 
we  shipped  16,069  lb.,  it  fell  to  5s.  2 d.  five  years 
afterwards,  when  our  export  was  154,405  lb.,  and 
now  that  we  send  you  more  than  400,000  lb.,  it  is 
only  a little  over  2s.  So  that  here  is  another 
product,  like  “Cinnamon,”  the  cultivation  of  which, 
if  suggested  in  new  lands,  to  you  gentlemen — capi- 
talists of  the  city  of  London — 'should  be  met  with 
Punch's  well-known  negative,  “ Don't or,  at  any 
rate,  with  only  very  cautious  encouragement. 

Still  more  has  that  lesson  been  impressed  by  the 
logic  of  facts  in  reference  to  our  next  product,  Cin- 
chona, the  history  of  which  in  Eastern  lands,  and 
the  metamorphosis  resulting  in  the  Cinchona  bark 
and  quinine  trade,  is  probably  without  parallel  in  the 
whole  history  of  agriculture  and  trade.  The  result 
has  brought  little  or  no  permanent  benefit  to  the 
planter,  with  the  ruin  of  the  bark  trade  as  formerly 
conducted;  but  the  consequent  cheapening  of  quinine 
has  proved  an  immense  gain  to  humanity,  especially 
in  malarious  countries,  and  the  full  extent  of  this 
has,  as  yet,  by  no  means  been  realized.  Systematic 
cinchona  culture  was  first  begun  in  Java;  but  Mr. 
Clements  Markham  was  not  far  behind  with  his  ear- 
liest batch  of  plants  for  the  Nilgiris  from  South 
America,  and,  from  the  depot  formed  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  seed  soon  after  reached  the 
Ceylon  Gardens.  For  a long  time,  though,  our 
director  could  hardly  get  a planter  to  look  at  what 
they  knew  as  “a  medicine  plant.”  The  first  private 
experiment  was  begun  in  1863-4  by  a Kandy  firm, 
one  former  partner  in  which  (Mr.  Leake)  lam  glad 
to  see  in  the  room,  and  who  still  maintains  a close 
connection  with  Ceylon.  By-and-bye  plants  were 
taken  and  put  out  to  grow  as  ornamental  trees,  or 
as  groves  or  shelter  belts.  After  some  years  it  was 
found,  on  stripping  or  coppicing  such  trees,  that  the 
return  per  tree  or  per  acre  was  not  simply  handsome, 
but  enormous,  and  gradually  it  dawned  upon  a good 
many  that  here  was  not  only  a suitable  quick-growing 
flftut,  fjut  a commercial  product  of  high  value.  The 


steady  failure  in  coffee  which  about  that  time  set  in, 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  rush  after  cinchona,  until 
there  was  scarcely  a coffee  district — nay,  a plantation 
— which  had  not  cinchona  planted  right  over  it.  The 
few  early  planters,  of  course,  profited  heavily,  some 
to  the  tune  of  100/.  or  more  per  acre  cultivated ; but 
there  were  only  a few  acres  in  most  cases. 

One  old  planter  is  fond  of  narrating  how  his 
partners  threw  away  35,000/.  to  40,000/.  because  they 
would  not  allow  him  to  put  150,000  cinchona  plants 
on  the  boundaries  and  among  the  coffee  in  opening 
their  plantation  in  the  early  sixties,  an  arrangement 
which  (after  striking  off  half  for  deaths)  would  cer- 
tainly have  given  40,000/.  worth  of  bark  seven  to  ten 
years  later.  In  1880  high-water  mark  for  Ceylon  bark 
may  be  said  to  have  been  reached,  when  a quantity 
from  trees  eight  years  old  realized  10*.  per  lb  ; while 
as  high  a price  as  15*.  8cZ.  was  got  for  renewed  bark 
from  the  Kilgiris.  Is  it  any  wonder,!  then,  that  the 
Ceylon  planters,  with  their  coffee  crops  growing 
smaller  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,  should  have 
all  gone  in  for  cinchona,  until,  in  1883,  it  was  esti- 
mated there  were  60,000,000  of  plants  or  young  trees 
growing  in  our  hill-country  ? and  men  counting  on 
one-half,  one-fourth,  or  even  one-tenth,  of  the  return 
per  tree  that  had  been  actually  got  by  their  neigh- 
bours, could  not  fail  to  reckon  that  fortune  was  within 
their  gra'-p.  For  instance,  seeing  that  seven  to  eight- 
year-old  trees  had  actually  given  15s.  net  per  tree 
of  bark,  what  could  be  safer  than  to  count  at  least 
on  an  average  of  2*.  per  tree,  in  which  case  it  was 
plain  that  by  1888  to  1890  there  would  fall  some  five 
to  six  millions  sterling  to  be  distributed  among  the 
lucky  Ceylon  cinchona  growers ! How  that  dream 
vanished  is,  perhaps,  to  most  of  you  a familiar  tale. 
In  the  first  place,  hard  necessity,  or  the  failure  of 
his  coffee,  forced  the  Ceylon  planter  (“  my  poverty 
and  not  my  will  consents”)  to  harvest  bark  from 
young,  immature  trees,  and  exports  ran  up  from 
500,000  lb.  in  1879  to  nearly  12,000,000  lb.  in  1884, 
and  to  close  on  16,000,000  lb.  (as  a maximum)  in  1887. 
Even  though  such  bark  did  not  realize  heavily,  yet, 
seeing  that  the  total  supply  from  all  countries,  a few 
years  before,  did  not  equal  2,000,000  lb.,  the  natural 
result  was  a great  fall  in  price.  “Who  could  have 
supposed,”  said  an  experinced  ex-cinchona  merchant 
to  me  the  other  day,  “that  when  we  gave  out 
75,000/.  in  advances  to  South  America  on  contracts 
based  on  48  to  50  cents  of  a dollar  per  lb.  for  2 per 
cent,  bark,  Ceylon  was  going  to  bring  the  price 
down  to  Id.  the  unit  I"  But  such  was  the  case. 
Howard’s  quinine,  which  was  12*.  2§d  in  1878-9,  fell 
to  2*.  4(7.  by  1886-7,  and  is  now  not  much  over  1*. 
per  ounce.  Very  speedily  the  systematic  cultivation 
of  cinchona  in  Ceylon  was  discontinued,  save  on  a 
few  estates  in  the  Uva  province,  where  unusually 
rich  bark  can  be  grown  and  the  risks  of  failure  of 
plants  are  very  few.  But  everywhere  else  tea  took 
the  place  of  cinchona,  and  over  a wide  expanse  young 
plants  of  the  latter  were  pulled  out  as  weeds,  until, 
from  60,000,000  trees  in  1883,  a liberal  calculation 
now  cannot  make  more  than  7,000,000  to  8,000,000 
of  cinchona  trees  over  two  years  oid  as  growing  in 
Ceylon,  and  the  export  of  bark  in  the  last  four  years 
has  diminished  to  one-third  of  its  highest  figures. 
In  proportion  as  the  Ceylon  export  has  fallen  off, 
however,  so  has  that  of  Java — where  the  planters, 
less  pressed  for  funds,  were  able  to  allow  their  treep, 
to  mature — gone  on  increasing,  and  the  bark  jc  a 
much  richer  one.  Java,  in  fact,  along  with  Ceylon 
and  India,  now  controls  the  market,  leaving  )jUt  little 
room  for  South  American  bark. 

My  estimate  of  the  World’s  Production,  or  rather 
Supply  of  Bark  and  Consumption  p:.-  Quinine,  quantum 
valeat , is  as  follows 
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There  is  in  this  reckoning  a margin  left  for  a fair 
proportion  of  South  American  bark;  but  if  prices 
should  improve,  it  is  quite  certain  that  Eastern  lands 
could  increase  their  exports,  although  if  prices  keep 
ow  for  some  years  to  come,  and  less  and  less  atten- 
tion be  given  to  the  trees,  it  is  possible  we  may 
see  a much  smaller  supply  and  a reaction  in  prices. 
Meantime,  no  one  can  be  encouraged  to  plant  cin- 
chona in  new  lands,  any  more  than  cinnamon  or 
cardamoms,  at  any  rate  until  the  demand  and  prices 
improve  very  considerably. 

Bather  different  is  the  case  of  the  next  product  I 
will  venture  to  mention,  namely  Indiarubber,  for 
which  I understand  there  is  a large  and  growing 
demand  at  remunerative  prices,  while  there  is  the 
prospect  of  the  supply  from  South  America,  Africa, 
and  the  East — nearly  all  from  forest  trees — gradually 
falling  off,  or  at  any  rate  below  the  requirements  of 
manufacturers.  If  it  be  true,  as  I learn,  that  the 
one  province  of  Para  in  Brazil  has  developed  an 
export  equal  to  17,000  tons  per  annum  in  a favourable 
year,  and  worth  3007.  a ton  or  five  millions  sterling, 
all  the  rubber  being  got  from  systematic  tapping  of 
forest  trees,  there  ought  certainly  to  be  room  for 
extensive  planting  experiments,  with  a view  to  the 
supply  of  the  future.  In  Ceylon,  considerable  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  cultivation  of  Caoutchouc 
or  Indiarubber  yielding  trees  over  a dozen  years  ago, 
when  we  were  hard  pressed  for  products  to  take  the 
place  of  coffee,  and  for  some  years  great  hopes  wrere 
expressed  that  the  industry  would  become  a profitable 
and  permanent  one.  Sample  parcels  of  Ceylon  Ceara- 
rubber  harvested  from  trees  eight  to  ten  years  old 
sold  as  high  as  4 s.  per  lb.  It  was  stated  that  ten 
years’  old  trees  yielded  J lb.  of  rubber  daily:  this 
would  pay  fairly  well  if  there  were  a sufficient  area 
and  number  of  trees  to  work  over.  But  the  rush 
into  tea  and  the  greater  ease  with  which  returns 
could  be  got  from  this  product,  together  with  the 
long  time  required  by  rubber  trees  to  mature,  and 
the  greater  expense  in  tapping  and  harvesting,  dis- 
couraged further  planting,  and  I cannot  speak  of 
more  than  450  acres  in  all  Ceylon  as  now  being 
cultivated  with  rubber  plants.  However,  of  late  years 
Dr.  Trimen  has  been  able  to  report  very  favourably 
of  experiments  under  his  direction  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  and  attempts  are  now  being  made  by  the 
Ceylon  Forest  Department  to  grow  the  tree  in  jungle 
clearings.  The  Gardens  have  also  sent  plants  and 
seed  to  North  Borneo  and  East  Africa.  In  Colombo 
we  have  endeavoured  to  bring  together  all  the  in- 
formation about  rubber  into  an  “ Indiarubber 
Planters'  Manual,"  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  if 
the  Ceylon  garden  and  forest  experiments  go  on  well 
during  the  next  few  years,  that  planters  will  once 
more  take  up  the  industry,  and  there  should  be  a 
large  extent  of  land  fit  for  such  cultivation,  although 
Unsuited  perhaps  for  more  popular  but  delicate  pro- 
ducts. Meantime,  there  is  in  the  European  and 
American  demand,  and  market  prices,  great  encour- 
agement to  cultivate  generally  in  the  tropics,  the 
plants  which  yield  the  rubber  and  guttapercha  of 
commerce. 

I might  here  refer  to  several  minor  products  such 
as  Gambier,  Kola-nut  and  Erythroxylon  Coca,  in 
which  interesting  experiments  are  being  made  in 
Ceylon  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Trimen  and  the 
Botanical  Gardens  (backed  up  by  Kew,  whence  aid 
is  always  readily  procourable),  and  of  a few  of  our 
planters;  but  these  have  not  yet  advanced  to  the 
importance  of  planting  industries,  and  I must  pass 
on  to  consider  the  Coconut*  Palm  industry  and 
the  different  commercial  products  derived  therefrom. 
There  are  said  to  be  over  a thousand  known  species 
of  palms,  but  not  more  than  25  are  found  in 
Ceylon,  though  these  include  the  best  known  and 
most  useful,  more  particularly  the  coconut,  pal- 
myra, areca,  kitul,  or  jaggery,  and  talipot  palms. 
These  are  of  vast  importance  for  food  and  other 
domestic  and  general  purposes  to  many  millions  of 
the  people  of  India  and  Ceylon  as  of  other  tropical 

* To  distinguish  this  palm  and  its  products  from 
“ Cocoa  ” the  product  of  Cacao  (the  chocolate  tree)  we 
jjj  Ceylon  spell  the  palpi’s  name  flow  as  “ coconut  " 


lands ; but  commercially,  so  far  as  the  markets  of 
Europe  and  America  are  concerned,  we  need  notice 
only  the  Coconut  Palm,  with  the  kernel  of  the  nut 
used  in  many  forms,  the  oil  prepared  from  it  and 
the  fibre  from  the  husk.  This  palm  constitutes  a very 
important  garden  and  plantation  industry  in  Ceylon, 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  natives — Sinhalese  and  Tamils 
— who  extended  the  cultivation  of  palms  very  greatly 
with  the  money  which  the  coffee  industry  and  the  trade 
created  by  it  put  in  their  way.  Altogether  we  reckon 
there  are  over  500,000  acres  in  Ceylon  covered  with 
from  40  to  45  millions  of  coconut  palms,  yielding  an- 
nual crops  worth  perhaps  about  two  millions  sterling, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  consumed  in  the  island  ; 
but  of  which,  in  a favourable  season,  perhaps  nearly 
one  million  sterling  worth  is  sent  away,  chiefly  in 
Coconut  Oil,  Coir  Fibre  and  Yarn,  Nuts,  Copra 
(the  dried  kernel),  Dessicated  Coconut  (a  new  pre- 
paration for  confectionery),  Arrack  and  other  minor 
products.  Some  of  the  largest  oil-expressing  mills  in 
the  world  are  to  be  found  in  Colombo,  and  over 
400,000  cwt.  of  coconut  oil  was  last  year  exported, 
apart  from  100,000  cwt.  of  coir  fibre,  yarn  and  rope; 
some  millions  of  nuts  and  large  quantities,  perhaps 
.300,000  cwt.  more  of  Copra,  Poonac  and  Dessicated 
Coconut.  In  all,  in  a favourable  year  we  make  up 
about  80,000  “shipping"  tons  of  freight  with  the 
exported  produce  of  our  coconut  palms  ; but  the  trade, 
especially  in  oil,  is  far  from  leaving  the  margin  of 
profit  that  it  once  did.  African  palm  oil  and  other 
competitors  have  gradually  brought  down  the  price 
of  Ceylon  coconut  oil  from  507.  per  ton,  which 
I remember  it  to  have  been  thirty  years  ago, 
to  not  much  more  than  half,  or  well  under  307.  at  present. 
Save  where  there  is  a good  local  market  for  the  nut 
and  its  contents,  or  proximity  to  the  American  market, 
as  in  the  West  Indies,  there  is  not  much  encourage- 
ment therefore  to  Europeans  to  plant  with  coconuts. 
But  still,  in  suitable  parts  of  Ceylon,  where  the  tree 
comes  into  bearing  in  less  than  the  average  period 
(which  is  about  fifteen  years),  a coconut  plantation 
is  not  without  its  attractions  to  the  capitalist,  for 
it  is  assuredly  the  most  stable  and  long-lived  of 
cultivated  tropical  products.  Altogether,  I estimate 
there  are  over  three  millions  of  acres  under  the 
coconut  palm  alone  in  the  world.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  give  the  distribution  of  the  exports  of 
coconut  palm  products  from  Ceylon  for  last  year 
and  the  total  exports  ior  five  years;  and  these  will 
be  found  in  an  Appendix. 

I now  turn  to  Cocoa,  the  product  of  the  Cacao 
or  Chocolate  tree.  (There  is  great  danger  of 
this  product  being  confounded  in  name  with  the  palm, 
and  indeed  many  English  consumers  believe  that 
their  cocoa  drink  has  to  do  with  the  coconut  palm. 
Since  Mincing  Lane  has  stereotyped  “Cocoa"  in 
place  of  “ Cacao,"  the  distinction  we  have  tried  to 
make  in  Ceylon  is  to  leave  out  the  “a”  in  the  name 
of  the  palm  and  its  products,  this  spelling  being 
also  more  in  harmony  with  the  botanical  name  of 
the  latter.)  Cacao  is  supposed  to  have  first  been 
introduced  into  Ceylon  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch,  and 
it  was  certainly  grown  in  the  Botanical  Gardens 
75  years  ago,  but  not  until  1872  was  its  systematic 
planting  commenced  by  the  late  Mr.  K.  B.  Tytler, 
and  now  we  have  about  13,000  acres  cultivated  with 
this  product,  the  total  export  for  last  year  being 
over  20,000  cwt. 

This,  although  to  a certain  extent  satisfactory,  in- 
dicates but  slow  work  in  the  development  of  a tropical 
industry,  at  least  in  Ceylon — which  in  less  than  a 
dozen  years  saw  such  wonderful  development  in 
respect  of  coffee,  cinchona,  tea,  &c. — slow  especially 
when  the  encouragement  of  a good  demand  and 
remunerative  prices  is  considered.  But  our  ex- 
perience of  cacao  in  Ceylon  fully  accords  with  that 
of  the  Dutch  authority  on  the  culture  in  British 
Guiana,  when  he  wrote  eight  years  ago  that  “ there 
is  no  agricultural  production  thafrequires  more  care, 
trouble,  patience,  perseverance,  and  outlay,  than 
cacao  ; ” but  against  this  adverse  experience,  which 
he  said  generally  lasts  over  the  first  ten  years  of 
the  plant,  there  followed,  perhaps,  a century  of 
euceessj  during  which  time  the  cacao  t*ee,  if  property 
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cared  for,  yields  steadier  crops  and  handsomer  pro- 
fits than  almost  any  other  product.  At  any  rate, 
in  Surinam  theie  exist,  according  to  Mr.  Berthelink 
cacao  plantations  which  have  descended  from  gener- 
ation to  generation,  representing  great  wealth  in 
their  annual  crops,  and  which  after  a long  course  of 
years  have  lost  no  jot  of  their  productiveness,  but 
have  rather  increased  in  value.  In  Java  there  is, 
however,  on  the  whole,  no  doubt  a better  soil  for 
cacao  than  in  Ceylon  : with  us  the  area  can  never  be 
very  greatly  extended,  because  of  the  plant  requiring 
both  good  soil  and  an  exceptionally  sheltered  situation ; 
for  it  has  been  found  that  strong  wind  is  a great  and 
almost  fatal  enemy  to  it  in  its  early  years.  Those 
who  do  own  well-established  cacao  plantations  in 
Ceylon,  in  the  West  Indies,  Java,  or  Guiana,  may 
therefore  be  congratulated  on  having  a product  for 
which  the  demand  is  well  in  advance  of  the  supply, 
and  the  price  of  which  is  less  subject  to  fluctuations 
than  that  of  most  tropical  products.  I am  hopeful 
still  that  we  may  see  an  appreciable  addition  to  the 
cultivation  in  some  parts  of  the  low  country — by 
the  native  villagers  in  their  gardens,  as  well  as  by 
planters  ; also  in  the  rich  province  of  Uva,  when 
Sir  Arthur  Gordon’s  Railway  Extension  is  in  full 
working  order,  and  the  resources  of  the  district  can 
be  adequately  utilized.  So  far,  what  the  Ceylon 
cacao  planter  especially  prides  himself  upon,  is  the 
improved  preparation  of  his  product  for  the  London 
market.  The  industry  is  scarcely  more  than  a dozen 
years  old  in  Ceylon  (only  120  cwt.  were  exported  in 
1880),  and  yet  in  that  period  more  improvements 
have  taken  place  in  the  preparation  of  the  pod  than 
has  been  in  the  case  in  Guiana  and  the  West  Indies 
during  the  century*.  I see  in  the  room  one  of  the 
Ceylon  pioneers  in  this  planting  industry  who  recently 
visited  some  of  the  finest  West  Indian  plantations,  and 
he  was  simply  astounded  at  the  rough,  primitive  way 
in  which  the  factory  work  was  done,  while  another 
gentleman,  writing  to  me  the  other  day,  says  that 
after  seeing  the  Trinidad  system  of  claying  over 
the  pods,  he  did  not  think  their  “cocoa”  was  food 
for  men,  far  less  for  gods,  alluding  to  the  high- 
sounding  name  Theobroma.  This  is,  of  course,  going 
a little  too  far;  for  all  the  cocoa  that  comes  to  the 
London  market  is  no  doubt  equal  to  yielding  a most 
nutritious  beverage ; and  I am  aware  that  West 
Indian  proprietors  aver  that  their  system  of  prepara- 
tion is  less  expensive.  Nevertheless,  I think  there 
can  he  no  question  of  the  superiority  of  the  Ceylon 
system  and  product,  as  indeed  is  proved  by  the 
price  obtained.  There  is  little  doubt  that  if  Ceylon 
produced  50,000,  or  even  100.000  cwt.  of  cocoa  in 
place  of  20,000,  a ready  and  profitable  market  would 
be  found  for  it.  This,  then,  is  a product,  the  culti- 
vation of  which  on  suitable  fertile  soil  in  sheltered  situ- 
ations, whether  in  Ceylon  or  elsewhere  in  the  tropics, 
provided  cheap  labour  is  available,  can  be  strongly 
recommended  to  capitalists  or  pioneer  planters. f In 


* Many  inquiries  have  been  addressed  to  me  by 
persons  interested  in  the  West  Indies  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  much  higher  prices  reached  by  the 
Ceylon  product.  So  far  as  I am  able  to  judge  I 
believe  it  to  be  almost  wholly  due  to  the  greater 
care  and  skill  employed  in  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture, and  especially  to  the  copious  washing  and 
thorough  drying  of  the  beans.  I do  not  think  it 
possible  to  attribute  it  to  any  general  superiority 
in  the  cacao  here  grown,  both  as  to  the  “ Old  Red  ” 
and  “ Forastero  ” varieties,  though  no  doubt  it  is 
the  former  sort  alone  which  exhibits  the  peculiar 
light  colour  of  the  interior  so  appreciated  by  the 
chocolate  maker. — Dr.  Trimen  in  Ms  Report  on  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Ceylon  for  1S91, 

t Mr.  John  Hughes,  of  79,  Mark  Lane,  Consulting 
Analytical  Chemist  to  the  Ceylon  Planters’  Associ- 
ation, sends  me  figures  to  show  that  the  crop  from 
the  cacao  plant  is  not  so  exhausting  to  the  soil  as 
that  from  the  tea-bush : — 

“ One  thousand  pounds  weight  of  Trinidad  cocoa- 

seed,  as  removed  from  the  pods,  contains  as  follows 


Appendices,  will  be  found  the  figures  for  export  and 
distribution  of  Ceylon  cocoa,  and  also  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  world's  production  and  consump- 
tion. 

I have  now  to  refer  to  Coffee,  once  the  great 
staple  product  of  the  planting  industry  in  Ceylon. 
Beginning  with  an  export  of  30,000  cwt.  in  1837,  our 
crops  increased  until  in  1870  we  shipped  more  than  a 
million  cwt.,  and  we  continued  this,  more  or  less, 
on  to  1S75  and  1877,  the  greatest  area  planted  being 

275.000  acres. 

Most  of  you,  gentlemen,  are  aware  of  the  woful 
change  effected  through  the  operation  of  a minute 
fungus  on  the  coffee  leaf,  first  noticed  in  1869,  and 
which,  though  fought  against  for  twelve  years,  with 
all  that  practical  skill  and  science  and  experimental 
treatment  could  devise,  gradually  wore  out  the  coffee 
fields  in  all  the  older  districts,  and  so  affected  what 
has  been  retained  in  cultivation,  that  last  year  only 

90.000  cwt.  were  exported  from  about  40,000  acres, 
thus  carrying  us  back  in  Ceylon  to  the  position 
occupied  in  respect  of  coffee  well  nigh  fifty  years 
ago.  The  spread  of  the  disease  can  only  be  compared 
to  that  of  the  oidium  and  phylloxera  in  the  vine ; for 
the  coffee  industry  in  Southern  India,  in  Java,  and 
the  East  generally,  all  suffered  in  the  same  way ; 
and  although  the  younger  plantations  in  the  richer 
portion  of  Mysore  and  Ooorg,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Java,  as  well  as  in  the  Uva  and  parts  of  the  Dimbula 
and  Dikoya  districts  in  Ceylon,  have  resisted  its 
ravages  so  as  still  to  yield  remunerative  crops  at 
the  high  prices  recently  available ; yet  there  does 
not  seem  sufficient  encouragement  to  justify  fresh 
cultivation  within  the  area  troubled  by  the  fungus, 
at  least  of  the  same  species  of  coffee.  The  time  has 
not  yet  come  when  young  clearings  of  Arabian  coffee 
in  Ceylon  could  be  expected  to  escape  a full  dose 
of  the  fungus.  The  oase  is  rather  different  in  new 
regions,  and  planters  from  Ceylon  have  been  experi- 
menting in  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  in  North  Borneo, 
Northern  Queensland,  on  the  Blue  Mountains  of 
Jamaica,  as  well  as  in  Brazil  and  Guatemala,  and, 
last  of  all,  on  the  hill  ranges  of  Nyassaland  in 
East  Africa,  whence  very  good  accounts  have  re- 
cently been  received  of  coffee  planting  prospects. 
Attempts  made  in  virgin  soil,  in  the  midst  of  pri- 
maeval forests  in  Perak,  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula, 
are  said  to  promise  very  well.  Certainly  the  relation 
between  supply  and  demand  in  respect  of  coffee— 
the  high  prices  prevailing,  and  the  limited  supply  of 
a really  fine  product,  notwithstanding  the  wide  ex- 
tension of  cultivation  in  Brazil,  and  much  progress 
in  1 entral  American  States — would  seem  to  encourage 
capitalists  and  planters  to  do  ther  best  to  open  up 
new  coffee-growing  fields.  In  this  connection  I may 
refer  to  the  recent  mission  of  two  reliabie  and  ex- 
perienced Ceylon  planters  on  behalf  of  the  Peruvian 
Corporation  to  the  upper  valley  of  the  Amazon  in  East- 
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Mr.  Hughes  adds: — “From  the  above  results  it 
will  be  seen  that  cocoa  as  a crop  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  exhausting  as  tea.  The  principal  mineral 
constituent  in  both  cacao  and  tea  is  potash , hence 
the  importance  of  the  soils  selected  being  as  rich 
as  possible  in  this  particular  mineral  constituent  is 
very  obvious.  I should  imagine  that  cacao  soils 
should  be  generally  a rich  loam  capable,  under  favour- 
able clpnatic  conditions,  of  producing  crops  of  good 
quality  for  a great  number  of  years  with  but  little 
manure.  I believe  it  will  bo  found  that  tea  will 
require  manuring  if  estates  are  to  keep  up  their 
yield  of  made  tea  of  good  quality;  but  that  cacao, 
if  planted  on  naturally  good  and  suitable  soil, 
will  continue  in  a flourishing  condition  and  yield 
well  for  rniny  years  without  any  manure  whatever,1 
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ern  Peru,  where  they  found  a wide  expanse  of  rich, 
well-watered  forest  land,  admirably  suited  for  the 
cultivation  of  coffee  and  cacao,  and  already  steps 
have  been  taken  to  send  out  small  colonies  of  culti- 
vating settlers — Italians  chiefly — under  the  charge 
and  direction  of  Scotchmen,  planters  and  gardeners, 
to  make  a beginning  in  the  Perene  valley.  Of  course 
the  lack  of  a good  and  cheap  labour  supply  is  the 
difficulty  in  opening  up  new  land  for  tropical  products 
in  most  countries. 

The  preparation  of  coffee,  through  steadily  improved 
processes  and  much  ingenious  machinery,  was  brought 
nearly  to  perfection  in  Ceylon  during  the  palmy  days 
of  the  enterprise ; and  by  degrees  the  improved 
machinery  found  its  way — in  many  cases  from  Colombo 
— to  the  Indian  districts,  to  Java,  Guatemala,  and 
Brazil.  Now,  of  course,  we  in  Ceylon  can  only  stand 
aside  and  watch  the  progress  of  our  neighbours, 
there  being  no  prospect  of  our  exceeding,  even  if 
we  reach,  an  export  of  100,000  cwt.  of  coffee,  for 
many  years  to  come. 

My  remarks,  so  far,  however,  chiefly  apply  to  the 
best-known  coffee,  the  Arabian,  or  rather  Abyssinian 
shrub.  Among  the  efforts  made  by  Ceylon  planters 
to  fight  the  fungus  were  several  for  the  introduction 
of  new  coffee  seed  from  regions  unaffected  by  disease. 
In  this  way  selected  seed  from  isolated  plantations 
in  Mysore,  from  Mocha  and  more  especially  seed  of 
a new  species  of  coffee  from  Liberia,  West  Africa, 
were  procured.  But  none  showed  immunity  from 
the  fungus  ; on  the  contrary,  in  some  cases  the  disease 
seemed  to  revel  more  abundantly  in  the  new  clear 
ings.  But  in  the  case  of  Liberian  coffee,  though 
fungus-stricken,  the  bush  or  tree  was  a much  bigger 
and  more  vigorous  one  than  that  of  the  Arabian 
species,  requiring,  however,  a longer  time  for  the  tree 
to  bear  crops  and  for  the  berries  to  mature.  These 
facts,  coupled  with  the  abundant  appearance  of  the 
disease,  discouraged  the  promotion  of  the  enterprise- 
begun  very  freely  in  different  districts — with  Liberian 
coffee,  and  tea  proving  a success  just  at  that  time, 
the  new  coffee  was  discarded,  abandoned,  and  in 
some  Oases  the  plants  were  pulled  out  to  make  way 
for  tea.  It  is  now  generally  felt  in  Ceylon  that 
those  concerned  were  too  hasty  in  giving  up  their 
trial  of  Liberian  coffee.  This  is  shown  not  only  by 
the  experience  gained  over  the  area  (1,500  acres  of 
all  ages)  still  left  to  us,  from  which  nearly  3,000  cwt. 
were  exported  in  1890;  but  still  more  by  what  has 
been  done  in  Johore,  North  Borneo,  and  especially 
Java.  Dr.  Trimen,  our  very  observant,  shrewd 
Botanical  director,  as  the  result  of  a visit  to  Java 
last  year,  has  written  in  his  Official  Report  to  the 
Cevlon  Government,  a few  months  ago : — “ I am 
more  than  ever  of  opinion  that  the  cultivation  of 
Liberian  coffee  in  Ceylon  was  too  hastily  abandoned, 
and  would  be  still  a profitable  one.”  It  is  in  this 
direction,  then,  that  we-  may  hope  for  some  further 
coffee-growing  in  Ceylon.  Native  villagers  are  al- 
ready being  encouraged  to  grow  the  Liberian  plant, 
Which,  like,  cacao,  is  admirably  adapted  to  many  of 
their  gardens,  while  tbe  crops  are  easily  gathered 
and  are  readily  sold  in  a good  market.  In  the  valleys 
of  Uva  again  we  may  soon  find  the  robust  Liberian 
coffee  freely  planted  along  with  cacao  even  under 
European  auspices.  Still  it  can  only  be  the  day  of 
small  things  with  Coffee,  though  we  may  have  a 
revival  of  cultivation,  for  a long  time  in  Ceylon ; and 
therefore,  apart  from  Brazil,  Central  American  States 
and  Java,  so  far  as  British  enterprise  is  concerned, 
the  hope  of  fresh  supplies  must  be  directed  chiefly 
for  the  present  to  the  Straits  Settlements,  North 
Borneo,  and  the  ranges  of  Zambesia  and  Nyassaland 
in  East  Africa,  together  with  what  may  be  added 
from  plantations  in  Jamaica  or  adjacent  territory 
where,  however,  labour  is  by  no  means  certain  or 
cheap  enough  to  enable  much  to  be  done.  In  Ap- 
endices,  will  be  found  the  statistics  of  export  and 
istribution,  and  also  an  estimate  of  the  world’s 
production  and  consumption  of  coffee. 

Finally,  I have  to  direct  your  attention— and  that 
Very  briefly — to  what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  im- 
portant division  of  Ceylon  planting  enterprise  at 
the  present  tjime,  namely,  Tea— our  staple  product 


now  par  excellence.  There  is  little  need  for  me 
here  to  recapitulate  facts  within  the  cognizance  of 
most  of  you,  and  which  have  recently  formed  the 
subject  of  correspondence  in  'lie  public  press;  but 
I may  say  that  although  there  is  a tradition  that 
the  Dutch  tried  tea  cultivation  in  Ceylon  and  failed, 
it  is  more  likely  that  the  first  tea  plants  introduced 
into  Ceylon  were  from  Assam,  in  tbe  time  of 
Governor  Stewart-Mackenzie,  in  1839-49.  Soon  after, 
tea  plants  were  brought  from  China  by  the  Messrs. 
Worms,  uncles  of  the  present  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  and  planted  by  them  on 
“Rothschild”  and  neighbouring  properties.  The 
plants  grew  fairly  well,  and  the  owners  imported 
a Chinaman  to  show  how  tea  should  be  made; 
but  he  proved  a rogue,  each  lb.  of  tea  costing  about 
51.  sterling  to  produce ! This  experience  and  the 
success  of  coffee  deterred  any  farther  tea  experi- 
ments till  1866,  when  a gentleman,  now  in  this 
room  (Mr.  Leake)  made  a first  importation  of 
Assam-hybrid  tea  seed,  but  notwithstanding  the 
cultivation  that  followed,  and  some  successful 
attempts  at  tea-making,  the  planting  industry  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  fairly  commenced  before  1875, 
by  which  year  about  1,000  acres  were  planted,  and 
indeed  only  10,000  acres  were  cultivated  with  tea 
by  1880  ; but  by  1885  the  extent  had  risen  to  100,000 
acres,  while  1890  saw  this  area  more  than  doubled, 
and  now  we  count  about  255,000  acres  planted  with 
tea,  or  very  nearly  tbe  maximum  extent  ever 
reached  by  coffee.  In  the  same  way  our  exports,  begin- 
ning with  3,000  lb.  fifteen  years  ago,  got  to  be  over  3 
millions  by  18S5 ; 47  million  lb.  five  years  later,  in 
1890;  6'Sj  million  lb.  in  1891;  a d this  year  they 
are  to  be  nearer  80  than  70  million  lb.,  I suppose. 
Ceylon  has  therefore  in  less  than  seven  years, 
sprung  up  from  quite  an  insignificant  position,  to 
rank  alongside  of  India  and  China— the  two  greatest 
tea-producing  countries  of  the  world.  The  wonder 
now  is,  of  course,  that  the  admirable  fitness  of  the 
south-west  moist  zone  of  Ceylon  to  grow  tea  was 
not  seen  thirty  or  twenty  years  ago.  No  country 
in  the  world  is  more  capable  of  producing  leaf 
crops : we  have  a constantly  high  temperature, 

w th  rains  (rich  in  ammonia)  every  month  of  the 
year,  and  we  find  in  tea  a plant  so  hardy  and 
adaptable  that  it  flourishes  from  the  sea-borde  to 
the  tops  of  our  highest  plateaux  or  mountains.  Tea 
is  indeed  so  hardy  that  it  can  be  grown  with  some 
care  in  temperate  regions,  as  may  be  seen  at  Earl's 
Court  Gardens  at  present,  and  I saw  it  flourishing 
in  the  open  air  at  Washington  in  1884;  but  not, 
of  course,  so  as  to  produce  proper  and  plentiful 
flushes.  But  still  it  is  not  alone  soil  nor  climate 
so  much  as  an  abundance  of  suitable  cheap  labour 
that  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  a tea-growing 
country,  and  here  Ceylon,  like  India  and  China, 
has  the  advantage. 

The  cleanly  and  better  mode  of  preparation 
adopted  for  Ceylon,  as  for  Indian  tea,  give  it  a 
great  advantage  over  that  of  China,  and  should 
cause  tea  grown  in  British  Dependencies  to  be 
preferred  throughout  Europe  and  America. 

Much  has  also  been  done  by  improved  machinery 
and  factory  arrangements  to  ensure  the  better  and 
more  economical  preparation  of  tea  in  Ceylon.  But 
I consider  that  there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for 
the  application  of  the  skill  of  the  agriculturist  in 
the  field,  of  the  planter  and  his  assistant  in  the 
factory,  as  well  as  of  the  chemist,  the  machinist 
and  the  tea  expert,  in  order  to  secure  even  greater 
improvements  in  cultivation  and  preparation. 

As  regards  the  future  of  tea  in  Ceylon,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  see  the  planted 
area  still  farther  extended,  and  tbe  export  thereby 
increased,  provided  remunerative  prices  are  main- 
tained. Although  the  greater  portion  of  the  land 
best  fitted  for  tea’  is  no  doubt  already  planted, 
still  out  of  300,000  acres  reserve  in  the  hands  of 
owners  of  plantations,  there  must  bo  a good  deal 
that  could  be  put  into  tea  if  only  the  “ will  it 
pay”  condition  is  satisfactorily  answered.  It  is 
possible  too  that  the  Sinhalese  may  take  to  grow- 
ing tea  freely  in  their  village  gardens,  and  so  add 
largely  to  production,  selling  the  leaf  perhaps  tq 
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the  nearest  factory.  Bat,  to  balance  this  we  expect 
a large  local  consumption  of  our  commoner  teas  to 
spring  up  among  the  natives  both  of  India  and 
Ceylon.  Universal  tea  drinking  could  not  fai  to 
benefit  the  mass  of  the  people;  for  most  true  is 
the  old  adage  in  the  East,  that  there  is  nothing 
more  dangerous  to  drink  than  brandy  except  water ! 

If  there  is  to  be  a struggle  for  existence,  in  the 
face  of  the  tea  supp’y  increasing  out  of  proportion 
to  demand,  we  in  Ceylon  believe  that  with  our  advan- 
tages of  climate,  labour  supply  and  ready  means  of 
transport,  we  can  hold  our  own  against  India,  China 
or  Java.  What  we  want  now  is  to  get  the  people  of 
America  and  Australasia,  as  well  as  many  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  to  use  Ceylon  and  Indian  teas 
as  freely  as  do  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  then  we  should  have  an  assured  market.  Of  the 
prospect  of  progress  in  this  direction,  we  hope  to  hear 
this  afternoon  from  the  Ceylon  Commissioner  to  the 
Chicago  Exhibition,  and  very  satisfactory  are  the 
latest  statistics  showing  the  great  increase  in  Ceylon 
tea  exports  from  London.  In  the  Appendix  will  be 
found  the  latest  statistics  of  production  and  con- 
sumption, &c.  Meantime,  as  regards  production 
generally,  I cannot  help  being  reminded  of  the 
commentary  which  these  modern  times  must  suggest 
on  the  well-worn  saying,  that  he  was  the  greatest 
benefactor  of  mankind  who  caused  two  stalks  of 
corn  to  grow  where  only  one  gi'ew  before.  In  the 
present  depressed  state  of  British  agriculture,  our 
farmers  at  best  will  scarcely  agree  in  this  dictum 
of  the  famous  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s;  and  much  the 
same  experience  has  been  realized  through  the  over- 
production of  some  of  our  tropical  products. 

I think  it  will  be  seen  by  any  one  who  studies 
the  statistics  which  I offer  with  this  paper,  that 
there  is  very  little  encouragement  to  attempt  the 
cultivation  of  Tea  in  other  countries,  than  those  in 
which  it  is  at  present  established — at  any  rate  with 
reference  to  the  markets  and  requirements  of  Europe 
and  Americe.  This  I have  also  shown  to  be  the 
case  in  regard  to  Cinchona  Baric,  Cinnamon  and 
Cardamoms,  and  to  some  extent  in  respect  of  the 
produce  of  the  Coconut  Palm  and  Pepper.  In  the 
case  of  the  firstnamed  (Bark)  the  commanding 
position  once  held  by  Ceylon  has  been  acquired  by 
Java;  but  in  all  the  rest,  as  to  a great  degree  in 
Tea,  our  island  holds  the  pre-eminence.  The  case 
is  different  in  regard  to  Coffee,  probably  Cacao 
(“  Cocoa  ”),  and  certainly  Rubber.  For  the  cultivation 
of  each  and  all  of  these  valuable  products  in  new 
lands  there  is  much  encouragement,  and,  whether 
it  be  in  Peru,  and  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  in 
East  Africa,  Borneo,  the  Malayan  Peninsula  or  in 
Ceylon  itself,  there  is  room  for  the  pioneer,  the 
planter  and  the  capitalist  to  do  what  they  can  to 
add  to  the  supply. 

I have  ventured  to  take  up  a very  wide  subject  in 
dealing  with  the  position  of  the  several  important 
products  referred  to,  and  my  treatment  has  been, 
I am  conscious,  very  inadequate ; but,  whatever  else 
may  be  the  result,  I trust  enough  has  been  said  to 
excite  increased  interest  in  the  island  whose  industries 
have  afforded  me  a text  : — the  first  and  most  enter- 
prising of  Crown  Colonies  and  the  best  school  for 
tropical  planters  in  the  world.  That  there  is  still 
ample  room  for  experiment  and  extension  in  Ceylon 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  of  sixteen  million 
acres,  the  area  of  the  Island — or  say  twelve  millions, 
excluding  lakes,  tanks,  lagoons  and  rivers,  little  more 
than  one-fourth,  or  three  and  a quarter  million 
acres,  are  so  far,  under  cultivation. 

I might  have  alluded  to  several  other  products, 
to  the  supply  of  which  British  capital  and  skill  might 
be  directed.  In  Fibres  for  instance  there  is  much 
scope,  Ceylon  being  quite  a paradise  for  the  growth 
of  fibrous  plants.  There  are  also  some  valu.ble 
medicinal  plants  in  demand,  as  well  as  other  food 
products.  There  are  valuable  timber  supplies  to  be 
rendered  available,  as  well  as  farther  cultivation  to 
be  facilitated,  by  Railway  extension  to  North  Ceylon, 
while  plantations  of  ornamental  and  useful  timber 
trees  are  likely  to  prove  remunerative.  In  passing, 
I may  further  say  that  there  is  room  for  the  pro- 
per development  of  our  Plumbago  Mines,  yielding 


even  now  over  20,000  tons  a year;  and  of  hidden 
wealth  in  Precious  Gems  such  as  are  dug  out  to 
the  value  of  20,0001.  every  year  on  their  own  account 
by  the  Sinhalese.  In  all  such  directions,  and  in 
enterprises  appertaining  to  a British  Dependency,  I 
feel  sure  your  capital  would,  at  least,  be  more  wisely 
and  safely  invested,  from  time  to  time,  than  it  has 
been,  when  given  to  projects  in  Foreign  States  such 
as  the  badly  governed,  unreliable  Republics  of  South 
America. 


APPENDIX. 


ESTIMATES  OF  THE  WORLD’S  PRODUC- 
TION AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  COCOA, 
COFFEE,  AND  TEA. 


[ Compiled  bp  Mr.  J.  Ferguson  for  “ Ferguson's  Ceylon 
Handbook  and  Directory ,”] 

I. 

COCOA:  PRODUCE  OF  “ TIIEOBROMA 
CACAO.” 

Approximate  Estimate  of  the  World’s 
Production  and  Consumption. 

Production. 

Countries. 

Cwt. 


Brazil 60,000 

Celebes  and  adjacent  Islands  . . . . 8,000 

Ceylon  . . . . . . . . . . . . 20,000 

Central  America  . . . . . . . . 85,000 

Trinidad  ...  . . . . . . . . 140,000 


Dominica  2,000  : Grenada  30,000 ; Jamaica 
5,000;  San  Domingo  10,000;  St.  Lucia 
3,000;  St.  Vincent  3,000;  Total 
Ecuador  and  Peru  . . 

Venezuela 

Guadaloupe 

Guiana  (French)  2,0C0;  (Dutch)  30,000; 

(British)  6,000 ; Total 
Hayti  . . 

Martinique 

Mexico 

Philippines 

Reunion 

Total  cwt.  


53.000 
200,000 
200,000 

2,000 

38.000 

38.000 

7.000 

20.000 

5.000 

1.000 


877,000 


Consumption. 

Countries. 

Cwt. 


America,  North  and  Central  . . . . 00,000 

America,  South  . . . . . . . . 65,000 

France  and  Dependencies  . . . . 195,000 

Italy,  South  Europe  and  Mediterranean  8T000 
Germany  and  North  Europe  . . . . 55,000 

Spain  and  Dependencies  . . . . . . 170,000 

Switzerland  and  Central  Europe  . . 60,000 

United  Kingdom  . . . . . . . . 100,000 

United  Kingdom  non-cocoa-producing 

Dependencies  25,000 

West  Indies 35,000 


Total  cwt 875,000 


Another  estimate  gives  the  total  production  and 
consumption  of  cocoa  at  80,000,0001b.  The  consump- 
tion of  cocoa  is  constantly  increasing,  especially 
in  Latin  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States,  where 
its  use  has  increased  sixfold  since  1860,  while  that 
of  tea  and  coffee  has  not  more  than  doubled.  There 
is  no  reason  to  fe  ar  over-production  for  many  years 
to  come.  Trinidad  has  43,300  acres  under  “ cacao 
and  coffee  ” according  to  assessment,  but  this  must 
be  chiefly  under  cacao  alone,  for  the  export  has 
been  as  high  as  150,000  to  160,000  cwt.  in  one  years. 
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11. 

The  World’s  Production  of  COFFEE. 
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Acres. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

d > 
0 

ps  3 


Tons. 

Brazil  (including  ex- 
ports from  Rio,  San- 
tos, Bahia,  Pernam- 
buco, and  Ceard)  . . 5 
Java,  Sumatra,  and 
Dependencies  . . . . 

Ceylon 

India  

Central  America  and 
Mexico  (all  coun- 
tries between  United 
States  and  New  Gran- 
ada)   

Venezuela,  Colombia 
or  New  Granada, 

Peru,  Bolivia,  and 

Guianas  

Hayti  and  San  Do- 
mingo   

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
The  remainder  of  West 
Indies  (Jamaica,  &c.) 

Arabia,  Madagascar, 

Mauritius,  Reunion, 

Abyssinia,  Mozam- 
bique, and  North- 
East  Coast  of  Africa 

Natal  

Liberia,  West  Coast 
from  Congo  to  Cape 
de  Verde  Islands, 
including  Lagos,  Si- 
erra Leone,  Gambia, 

Gold  Coast,  Elmina, 

St.  Thomas,  St.  He- 
lena, &c.,  &c 

Philippines  (Manila), 

Celebes,  and  rest  of 
Eastern  Archipelago 
Sandwich  Islands  and 
rest  of  Pacific  Isles, 
including  Fiji  and 
New  Caledonia 

Total  ..  . . 5,454,100  740,520128,580  869,100 

The  value  of  the  world’s  production  of  coffee  (about 
17  million  cwt ) would  be  about  70  millions  pounds 
sterling  in  the  wholesale  markets. 

Estimate  of  the  World’s  Consumption  of 


,500,000  465,000 

35,000  1 

500,000 

500,000 

50,000 

7,000 

57,000 

45,000* 

4,000 

300 

4,300 

250,000 

18,000 

2,000 

20, 000 

600,000 

70,000 

15,000 

85,000 

400,000 

40,000 

10,000 

50,000 

320,000 

35,000 

8,000 

43,000 

260,000 

25,000 

10,000 

35,000 

45,000 

5,000 

2,500 

7.500 

320,000 

12,500 

22,500 

35,000 

600 

20 

80 

100 

150,000 

8,000 

12,000 

20,000 

55,000 

7,500 

3,500 

11,000 

8,500 

500 

700 

1,200 

COFFEE. 

Tons. 

Continent  of  Europe  

435,000 

United  States  and  Canada 

Mexico,  Central  American  States  and 

280,000f 

the  West  Indian  Islands  

Brazil  and  the  rest  of  South  American 

30,500 

States  ••• 

Asia  including  India,  Java  and  the 

36,500 

Eastern  Archipelago 

37,000 

Africa  

25,000 

United  Kingdom 

14,000[ 

Australasia  and  Pacific  Isles 

5,U00 

Total  tons  . . . . 

863,000 

• Including  native  gardens  and  Liberian  coffee, 
f What  tea  is  in  the  United  Kingdom  coffee  is 
to  the  United  States,  and  more  specially  the  Southern 
States.  . 

1 The  consumption  of  coffee  in  the  United  King- 
dom rose  to  16,730  tons  so  far  back  as  1847  ; since 
then  consumption  lias  declined. 


This  is  about  the  total  result  in  a year  of  abun- 
dant production.  In  1820  the  world's  consumption 
of  coffee  was  not  more  than  200,000  tons. 

[For  further  information  as  to  these  Estimates 
and  Explanatory  Notes,  reference  can  be  made  to 
“The  Ceylon  Handbook  and  Directory. "] 


III. 

Approximate  Estimate  of  the  TEA  Production 
of  the  World. 


Area 

cultivated  Production.  Exports 


China  

Japan  

India  

Burma  and  An- 
damans ... 

Ceylon  

Java  

Natal  

Fiji,  Jamaica 
America  (Brazil. 
Cal  ifornia, 
and  other 
small  produc- 
ing countries) 
„ ,,  (Besides 

Mate  tea,  in- 
digenous or 

wild)  

Straits  Settle- 
ments and 
other  small 
producing 
countries 


Acres. 


lb. 


lb. 


10.000.000  al,040,000,000  1/240,000,000 

750.000  cT00,000,000  <-45,000,000 

380.000  130,000,000  125,000,000 

20,000*  2,000,000 

255,000 d 80,000.000  <779,000,000 

70,000e  12.000,000  elO.OOO.OOO 

300  f 70,000 

500/  30,000 


10,000 


800,000 


100,000 


20,000,000  5.000,000 


600y 


20,000 


5,000 


Total  acres  11,486,400  1,384,920,000  504,105,000 

a Of  the  300  millions  of  population  of  China  and 
its  dependencies  everyone  who  can  possibly  afford  it, 
it  said  to  drink  tea  morning,  noon,  and  night,  a wise 
habit  in  a country  where  the  water  is  specially  dan- 
gerous from  bad  sanitation,  &c.  The  area  of  un- 
occupied land  suitable  for  tea  planting  is  practically 
unlimitted,  and  as  of  the  tea  planted  much  remains 
unpicked  every  year;  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
cost  of  the  beverage  is  not  much  hindrance  to  tea 
drinking  among  almost  all  the  adult  population. 
The  cost  of  the  raw  leaf  is  said  to  be  2 d.  alb.;  pick- 
ing, firing,  land-carriage,  and  duties,  export  duty  and 
freight  and  charges,  make  up  the  cost  of  the  better 
teas  to  8d.  a lb.  Inferior  tea  is  often  sold  at  a loss 
at  the  China  ports  as  well  as  in  London. 

b Including  about  45  millions  brick  and  other  tea 
sent  to  Thibet,  Central  Asia,  &c. ; 65  million  lb.  to 
United  Kingdom;  35  million  lb.  to  America  (besides 
Japan);  70  million  lb.  to  Russia,  including  the  export 
to  Siberia  as  well  as  Russia  overland  ; 20  million  lb. 
to  Australia  and  other  places. 

c In  1886-7  Japan  sent  12J  million  lb.  to  Canada 
and  34j  million  lb.  to  United  States,  altogether  471 
million  lb. ; but  latterly  the  export  has  fallen  off.  In 
Japan,  as  in  China,  the  people  drink  an  immense 
quantity  of  tea. 

d A good  deal  of  young  tea ; exports  in  season  1891 
were  over  6S  million  lb.,  and  in  1892  they  will  be 
probably  close  on  79  million  lb, 

e The  Assam  hybrid  plant  is  now  beginning  to  be 
chiefly  cultivated  in  Java.  English  machinery  is 
being  introduced  for  preparing  tea,  and  “Java”  tea 
is  now  an  acknowledged  competitor  of  Indian ; culti- 
vation and  preparation  being  carefully  attended  to. 
/ Acreage  chiefly  of  young  tea. 

g Russia  is  trying  to  grow  tea  in  Central  Asia, 
having  a plantation  at  Soukhum  Kaleli,  to  be  worked 
by  Chinese  coolies ; also,  tea  is  being  tried  in  the 
Caucasus. 


* Part  indigenous  tea  in  Upper  Burma. 
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IV. 

Estimate  op  TEA  Consumption  of  the  World. 

lb. 


Australasia  a . . 

32,000,000 

British  North  America  b .. 

21,000,000 

British  West  Indies,  Guiana,  and 
Honduras  . . 

300,000 

British  West  and  South  Africa  and 
adjacent  Isles  c .. 

3,000,000 

West-Central  Asia,  apart  from 
Russia  d 

3.000,000 

Thibet,  Persia,  and  East  Asia 
outside  China 

40,000,000 

Ceylon  e 

600,000 

China/  

800,000,000 

Europe,  Continent  of  (apart  from 
Russia)  <7 

18,000,000 

India  

3,000,000 

Japan  

55,000,000 

Java  

2,000,000 

North  Africa  (Morocco,  Egypt,  drc.) 

1,000,000 

Russia  (in  Europe  and  Asia)  h . . 
South  American  States! 

78,000,000 

15,250,000 

Straits  Settlements  and  Eastern 
Archipelago  

1,000,000 

United  Kingdom  j 

210,000,000 

Channel  Islands 

750,000 

United  States,  with  Pacific  Coast  h 

76,000,000 

Total  lb 

1,359,90,0000 

a Australasia  now  gets  9 to  10  million  lb.  Indian 
and  Ceylon  tea,  the  rest  from  China  and  Japan. 


h Canada  gets  8 million  lb.  tea  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  13  from  China  and  Japan. 

c Two  million  lb.  are  reported  as  imports  into  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal. 

cl  Afghanistan,  and  territory  beyond,  get  1 million 
lb.  Indian  tea  and  li  China  through  India. 

e Tea  is  taking  the  place  of  coffee  among  the 
natives  of  Ceylon  and  India  as  a drink. 
j See  note  to  China  under  Production. 

<j  Germany  4J  million  lb. ; Holland  5J  ; Denmark  1 ; 
Norway  and  Sweden  1 ; France  1|;  Austria  1J;  Spain 
and  Portugal  1 ; rest  3. 

h Half  this  quantity  is  conveyed  overland  from 
China  via  Siberia,  and  the  other  half  by  sea  through 
the  Black  and  Baltic  Seas  (Odessa  and  Kronstadt) 
or  through  Germany.  Tea  cost  Russia  about  6 
million  pounds  sterling  per  annum  some  time  ago, 
i Including  the  consumption  of  Mate  tea. 

j In  1717  the  tea  sold  in  England  was  700,000  lb. : 
in  1787  it  had  risen  to  19  million  lb.  received 
in  27  ships.  In  1886-7  the  deliveries  were  over  221 
million  lb. ; but  in  1887-8,  through  the  use  of  more 
of  the  stronger  India  tea,  the  total  fell  to  218,200,000 
lb.  (86  million  Indian,  117  China,  12|  Ceylon,  3 
Java).  In  1887  the  United  Kingdom  home  consump- 
tion was  183,630,000  lb. ; export  34,741,000  lb. ; tran- 
shipped 9,014,000  lb.;  total  227,391,000  lb.  In  1891 
the  total  imports  were  239,345,774  lb.,  deliveries  for 
home  consumption  200,065,005  lb.,  for  re-export 
32,983,334  lb.  Of  the  home  consumption  97,854,612  lb. 
were  Indian,  51,393,481  lb.  Ceylon,  48,950,5541b.  China, 
1,866,358  lb.  other  countries." 


Y. 

Some  of  the  Staple  Exports  from  Ceylon,  with  their  Distribution,  for  the  year  1891;  compared  with 
the  total  Exports  of  the  same  in  each  of  the  three  previous  years. 


Countries. 

Coffee,  cwt. 

Cin- 

chona. 

Tea. 

^ocoa. 

Carda- 

moms. 

Cinnamon. 

Coco- 
nut Oil. 

Plum* 

bago. 

Planta- 

tion. 

Native. 

Total. 

Branch  & 
Trunk, lb. 

lb. 

cwt. 

lb. 

Bales 

lb. 

Chips 

Jb. 

cwt. 

cwt, 

To  United  Kingdom.. 

63,429 

2,000 

63,629 

4,945,557 

63,744,987 

17,415 

150,879 

1,177,559 

260,078 

133,232 

155,343 

Austria 

4,923 

195 

5,118 

145,008 

, . 

4,088 

6,300 

21.290 

17,693 

Belgium 

18 

2 

20 

293,800 

85 

68,500 

5,600 

4,312 

9,958 

France 

209 

27 

306 

3,362 

21,210 

1.49 

136,400 

30,364 

3,002 

Germany  . . 

114 

302 

416 

92,291 

275 

2,701 

467,965 

126,784 

18,984 

34,636 

Holland 

• . 

. . 

21,438 

2,280 

. . 

944 

Italy 

Russia 

55 

, , 

55 

4,649 

t , 

, , 

126,300 

164,584 

5,969 

i . 

, , 

. . 

11,230 

. . 

. . 

50 

95,200 

5,512 

. , 

Spain 

• . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

16,995 

. . 

. . 

81,000 

. . 

• • 

, . 

Sweden 

. , 

. . 

. « 

300 

. , 

, , 

• • 

. , 

Turkey 

ioo 

100 

4,211 

. . 

89 

• . 

• • 

India 

1,930 

2,927 

4,857 

549,579 

, . 

244,679 

188 

44,272 

, , 

106,936 

307 

Australia  . . 

9,733 

1,449 

11,182 

3,210,598 

. . 

8,820 

11,148 

2,341 

109,994 

687 

America  . . 

259 

50 

309 

407,414 

163,137 

2,609 

7,643 

290 

92,100 

188,295 

Africa 

127 

, , 

127 

, , 

70,828 

, , 

33 

China 

110 

110 

163,041 

• . 

525 

100,368 

. „ 

1,455 

Singapore  . . 

35 

35 

. . 

3,318 

84 

140 

58 

Mauritius  . . 

263 

1.45 

408 

. . 

68,783 

, . 

. , 

. , 

. . 

Malta 

•• 

• • 

2,000 

•• 

Total  Exports  from 
Jan,  1 to  Dec.  31,1891. 

‘ 81,225 

5,467 

89,692 

5,679,339 

68,274,420 

20,532 

422,109 

2,309,774 

588,264 

409,251 

400.268 

Do  1890. 

79,038 

2,927 

81,965 

8,655,99C 

45,943,469 

14,888 

365,606 

1,839,814 

435,847 

340.371 

372,602 

Do  1889. 

81,416 

4,583 

86,117 

9,433,71E 

38,337,145 

18,742  295,095 

2.279,284 

518,536 

327,652 

452,224 

Do  1888. 

130,469 

8,814 

139,283 

12,251,120 

23,670,268 

12,936.260,443 

1,657,332 

465,852 

365,852 

215,764 

VI. 

Principal  Recent  Works  on  Ceylon  op 
Interst  to  the  Visitor  or  Intending  Settler. 

“ Murray’s  Handbook  for  India  and  Ceylon,”  1891. 
“ Fifty  Years  in  Ceylon.”  An  autobiography  by 
the  late  Major  Thomas  Skinner,  C.M.G.  [W.  H. 
Allen  & Co  , 1891  ] 

“Two  Happy  Years  in  Ceylon,”  (Illustrated.)  By 
Miss  Gordon  Cummiug.  [Blackwoods,  1891.] 

“Palms  and  Pearls,  or  Scenes  in  Cejlon.”  (Illus- 
trated.) By  Alan  Walters.  [R.  Bent'ey  & Sons,  1892.] 
“ About  Ceylon  and  Borneo.”  (Illustrated.)  By 
Walter  J.  Clutterbuck.  [Longmans,  1891.] 


“Ceylon  in  1893.”  (Illustrated.)  By  John 
Perguion.  Being  a fourth  edition  of  a Popular 
History  and  Guide  to  the  Island.  (In  the  press.) 
[John  Haddon  & Co.,  London.] 

“ The  Ceylon  Handbook  and  Directory  for  1891  and 
1892.”  By  A.  M.  & J.  Ferguson.  [John  Haddon  & 
Co.,  London.] 

“Guide  to  Colombo*”  By  Geo.  Skeen.  [John 
Haddon  & Co.,  London.] 

“Guide  to  Kandy  and  Nuwara  Eliya.”  By  S. 
M.  Burrows.  [John  Haddon  & Co.,  London.] 

“The  Buried  Cities  of  Ceylon."  By  S.  M 
Burrows.  [John  Haddon  dr  Co.,  London.] 
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“ Manuals  on  Tea,  Coconuts,  Cacao,  Rubber, 
their  Cultivation,  &c.”  Compiled  by  A.  M.  & J. 
Ferguson.  [John  Had  don  & Co.,  London.] 

“ The  Tropical  Agriculturist,”  for  Planters,  pub- 
lished monthly.  Compiled  by  A.  M.  & J.  Ferguson,. 
Colombo,  Ceylon.  [John  Haddon  & Co.,  and  al1 
publishers,  London.] 


THE  PALMIRAH  PALM  AND  THE  FIBRE 
INDUSTRY. 

* * * 

The  history  of  the  industry  is  briefly  told.  It 
was  started  in  the  beginning  of  1891.  Mr.  Ap- 
pleby, an  Agent  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Vavasseur 
& Co.  of  Colombo,  came  to  Jaffna  and  instructed 
the  people  how  to  make  fibre  from  the  stalks  of 
the  palmyra  tree.  The  industry  was  altogether 
a new  one ; but  considering  the  short  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  it  was  started,  it  has  attained  very 
large  proportions.  It  has  no  doubt  broughtlarge  sums 
of  money  into  the  Province  and  benefited  numerous 
classes  of  the  indigent  population.  The  quantity  of 
palmyrah  fibre  shipped  from  the  different  ports  of 
Jaffna  during  1891  was  450  tons  and  its  value  over 
11122,000.  But  the  continuance  of  the  industry  can- 
not any  longer  be  countenanced.  The  process  of 
tearing  away  the  stalks  has  already  proved  detrimental 
to  a very  large  number  of  the  trees.  We  have  from 
lime  to  time  pointed  out  Ihe  danger  of  extirpation 
with  which  the  palm  is  threatened.  Not  long  ego, 
we  quoted  the  remarks  which  Dr.  Trimen  made,  in 
his  report  on  the  Botanical  Gardens,  on  the  trade 
on  palmyrah  fibre,  which  had  epruDg  up  in  Jaffna. 
In  the  Report  on  Forest  Conservancy,  Mr.  A,  M. 
Walker  makes  a few  observations  which  are  V6ry 
pertinent.  He  says  that  what  is  sought  for  is  the 
petiole  of  the  leaf  and  only  the  ends  of  old  leaves 
which  have  already  dropped  should  be  stripped  ; but 
the  people  in  their  greed  for  money  pull  off  stalks 
which  have  not  died  off  completely  and  thus  the  naked 
stems  of  the  palms  are  exposed  prematurely  and  many 
trees  die  off.  Mr.  Walker  hopes  that  in  Crown  lands 
at  least  aobeck  would  be  given  to  the  New  trade  and 
that  only  trees  which  would  any  how  be  felled  for 
their  timber,  will  be  stripped  of  tbeir  leaves.  Mr. 
Twynam  in  bis  report  on  the  Northern  Province 
refers  to  the  ruthless  destruction  of  palmyrah  trees 
consequent  on  the  rew  industry.  He  says  that  as 
many  as  one  thousand  trees  has  been  destroyed  in 
the  island  of  Eluvativoe  alone  by  the  stalks  being 
torn  off.  Mr.  Twynam  has  we  think  but  done  his  duty 
in  calling  the  serious  attention  of  the  G overnment  to 
the  recklessness  with  whioh  the  palm  is  attaoked. 

Well  has  Mr.  Twynam  said  that  it  would  be  a bad 
day  for  the  Northern  Province  when  the  palmyrah 
palm  is  killed  out.  We  cannot  but  echo  bis  senti- 
ments. For  ages  past  the  palmyrsh  has  been  an 
important  food  and  timber  yielder  to  the  people  of 
this  Province.  To  as  many  as  three-fourths  of  the 
local  population  it  is  the  mainstay.  The  produce  of 
the  palm  and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put  are  so  many 
and  varied  that  the  Tamil  proverb  pays  that  the 
palmyrah  benefits  its  grower  a thousand  years  during 
its  lifetime  and  a thousand  years  after  its  death. 
The  products  of  the  palmyrah  are  numerous  and  they 
are  so  well  known  to  our  readers  tha'  we  think  it  need- 
less for  us  to  enumerate  them.  Of  these  products 
there  hes  been  an  extensive  trade  in  Jaggery  and  tim- 
ber with  Southern  India.  During  the  last  two  years 
however  there  has  been  a decrease  in  the  export  of 
these  articles.  The  obvious  reason  is  that  the 
fibre  industry  by  damaging  the  trees  for  imme- 
diate profits  has  seriously  affected  the  export  trade 
with  India.  In  1890  the  timber  exported  was  262,315 
pieces  valued  at  R60.000,  whereas  in  1891  it  has 
gone  down  to  177,047  pieces  valued  at  R44,146. 
In  Jaggery  the  fall  was  one  half.  The  case  is  so 
serious  as  to  demand  the  urgent  and  earnest  atten- 
tion of  Government.  We  feel  it  our  duty  to  urge  on 
the  authorities  the  necessity  of  immediate  interference 
with  a view  to  putting  an  effectual  stop  to  an  industry 


which,  whatever  benefit  it  may  at  present  confer 
on  the  people,  threatens  to  deprive  them  in  no 
long  time  of  the  chief  sources  for  their  food  supply. 
— Jaffna  “Patriot,”  Oct.  7th. 

♦ 

NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

Tiib  Ijipoets  of  Tea  in  India.— The  Indian 
authorities  are  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  the  imports 
of  tea  have  nearly  doubled  in  five  years,  the 
quantity  imported  latt  year  having  amounted  to 
6,353,000  lb.  Much  of  the  tea,  it  is  said,  is  re- 
exported, some  by  sea  and  some  across  the  fron- 
tier. But  a substantial  proportion  remains  in  the 
country,  though  a greet  part  of  this  is  inferior 
China  tea  consumed  by  people  who  cannot  afford 
the  better  Indian  tea.  It  is  not  a sign  that  Indian 
tea  is  unpopular  in  India  because  a European  firm 
in  Bombay  advertises  that  it  rpgularly  supplies 
Ceylon  teas  to  various  clubs,  military  messes,  aDd 
private  individuals  in  Western  India.  Coals  are 
occasonally  conveyed  to  Newcastle,  and  Scotch  Whisky 
is  still  sold  in  Ireland. 

The  Teade  in  China  Tea.— Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
in  a recent  speech,  made  some  reference  to  the  China 
tea  trade.  Messrs.  Lloyd,  Matheeon,  and  Carritt, 
in  a letter  to  the  Standard  say  : — “ Sir  Charles 
Dilke  made  several  statements  upon  China  tea 
which  display  extreme  ignorance  on  the  subject, 
and  we  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  actual 
facts.  So  lar  from  the  consumption  of  China  tea 
being  ‘almost  extiuct,  and  Ceylon  sending  three 
times  as  much  tea  as  China,  and  India  three 
times  as  much  as  Ceylon,’  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
stated,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  warehouse  returns 
below  for  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year,  that  the 
consumption  of  Ceylon  tea  was  only  four  million 
pounds  in  excess  of  China,  while  even  Indian  is  not 
twice  as  much,  and  further,  the  import  of  Ceylon  tea 
to  the  end  of  this  year  will  probably  only  slightly  ex- 
ceed that  of  last,  while  the  export  from  India  for  the 
fame  period  is  expected  to  show  no  increase  at  all ; in 
fact  this  season’s  crop  from  India  is  expected  to  be  less 
than  laBt  year,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  late  in  the 
seeson  for  this  to  be  apparent Delivery  of  Indian 
tea  from  Jan.  I to  Aug.  31,  1892,  72,000,000  lb,  ditto 
Ceylon,  43,750,000  lb. ; ditto  China,  39,750,000  lb.  We 
feel  obliged  to  reply  to  this  incorrect  assertion  of  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  in  the  interests  of  the  trade,  and  also 
in  consequence  of  the  misleading  statements  one  reads 
in  the  press  from  time  to  time  with  regard  to 
China  tea.” 

A “New  London  Tea  Mabket.” — We  BPe  by  the  pros- 
pectus of  the  New  London  Tea  Market,  Limited,  that 
the  “ advisory  Board  ” of  the  concern  informs  grocers 
and  tea  dealers  “ that  a new  tea  market  has  been 
opened  to  enable  a grocer  to  purebase  his  teas  at 
London  market  rates,  and  thus  dispense  with  the 
wholesale  dealer’s  profit  of  Id.  to  4d.  per  lb.  The 
formalities  of  and  conditions  imposed  by  the 
present  London  Tea  Market  make  it  almoBt 
impossible  for  a grocer  to  purchase  his  teas  there, 
aDd  the  tendency  is  to  increase  the  stringency  in 
favour  of  the  leading  wholesale  houses.  The  lots 
are  made  as  large  as  possible,  often  upwards  of  100 
chests  in  one  lot,  a prohibitory  quantity  to  an  ordinary 
retailer.  The  object  of  this  company  is  to  remove  all 
obstacles  which  at  present  prevent  an  ordinary  grocer, 
nble  to  pay  cash,  from  buying  at  London  market  rates, 
and  this  is  oarried  out  as  follows  :— The  company 
purchases  its  teas  at  public  sale  (or  direct  from  planta- 
tions) in  large  lots,  and  offers  the  same  to  its  members 
in  lots  of  from  one  chest  upwards  at  the  aotual 
public  sale  price,  charging  only  a small  brokerage  (2J 
per  cent.)  for  the  trouble  and  expense  involved.  A 
catalogue  of  all  .offers,  with  public  sale  price  and  full 
description  of  eaoh  tea,  is  sent  every  week  to  each 
member  three  days  before  sale  day,  in  order  to  give 
him  time  to  sample  any  lot  and  send  his  orders, 
which  will  be  invoiced  as  before  mentioned  at  the 
actual  public  sale  price.  To  suit  the  convenience  of 
buyers  of  blended  teas,  any  lots  purchased  from 
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catalogue  can  be  specially  blended  for  members  at  a 
cost  of  about  |d.  per  lb.,"  and  forwarded  as  required 
in  one  or  more  lots.  All  contracts  for  teas  purchased 
by  the  company  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  any 
member,  which  proves  beyond  doubt  the  6 onafides  of 
the  company’s  dealisgs.  A fee  of  5s.  per  annum  is 
payable  in  advance  by  each  member  as  subscription 
to  catalogue  and  samples,  but  in  order  to  test  the  com- 
pany’s system  the  first  300  members  elected  will  be 
admitted  free  of  fee  until  March,  1893,  when  any  such 
members  can  elect  to  continue  or  resign.  We  now 
invite  those  who  wish  to  improve  their  tea  trade,  and 
are  able  to  pay  oash,  to  make  application  for  member- 
ship,in  doing  which  there  is  no  responsibility  attached.” 
— H,  and  C.  Mail,  3ept.  30. 



AN  ATTACK  ON  INDIAN  AND  CEYLON  TEA. 

After  brooding  all  this  time  over  the  matter,  and 
observing  with  long  faces  the  rapid  decay  of  the  tea 
trade  of  China,  the  champions  of  Chinese  tea  have 
dropped  into  pamphleteering.  No  doubt,  in  its  way,  the 
p&mpbl  t entitled  “ Theine  versus  Tannin,  or  China 
tea  versus  Inlian  and  Ceylon  tea,”  published  by 
Stuart  CranetoD,  Glasgow,  and  AVhittingham  & Co., 
Limited,  91,  Gracechurch  Street,  is  a well-atrauged 
and  skilfully  directed  attack  on  led  an  and  Ceylon  tea. 
Briefly,  the  argument  is  this  : — The  late  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  asserted, 11  on  the  authority  of  impar- 
tial judges,  that  the  tea  now  supplied  to  the  people 
goes  farther  than  it  used  to  do  when  the  tea  came 
from  China  alone.”  Mr.  Stuart  OranstOD,  of  the 
firm  of  Stuart  Cranston  & Co.,  has,  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  heallh,  been  kind  enough 
to  make  an  enquiry  into  the  relative  values  of 
Chinese  teas  and  those  of  India  and  Ceylon.  He 
gives  the  result,  adding  also  the  report  of  an 
independent  analyst — Professor  Dittmar,  lb.  d. — and 
in  the  form  of  a report  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, argues  that  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  yield  a 
little  more  theine  than  Chinese,  but  very  much  more 
tannin.  Theine  is  an  alkaloid  identical  with  caffeine, 
and  that  element  of  tea  which  imparts  its  sustaining 
and  refreshing  qualities.  Tannin  is  an  acid  very  in- 
jurious to  digestion.  The  Chinese,  by  their  system  of 
preparation  (according  to  Mr.  Cranston),  extract  the 
tannin  at  the  expense  of  a little  of  the  theine,  and 
the  Indian  and  Ceylon  growers  do  the  reverse.  After 
submitting  some  credentials,  including  one  from  Sir 
Robert  Hart,  which  “ entitle  me  to  be  heard  on  the 
subject,”  Mr.  Cranston  goes  on  as  follows: — 

THE  TANNIN  BOGEY. 

“Tannin  forms  the  basis  of  colour,  and  its  pre- 
sence in  all  tea-leaf,  when  ehemioally  acted  upon 
by  oxygen  of  the  air  in  ‘rolling,’  and  subjected 
to  great  heat  in  1 firing,’  oaures  the  public  palate 
to  mistake  bitterness  for  quality,  and  the  eye  to 
assume  that  blackness  of  liquor  indicates  strength, 
whereas  it  is  the  result  of  over-fermenting 
and  over-firing.  Those  experts  were  also  victims  to 
this  fallaoy  when  they  oaused  you  to  argue  that 
‘ Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  are  more  economical  than 
China  tea.’  They  ought  to  have  said  Indian  and 
Ceylon  yield  a little  more  theine  aud  a great 
deal  more  tannin,  and  so  deceive  both  the  palate  and 
the  eye ! 

“Why  do  we  drink  tea?  It  is  in  the  hope  of  being 
exhilarated  and  refreshed.  What  aotive  principle 
creates  this  sensation  ? It  is  theine,  and  in  this  princi- 
ple China,  Indian,  audjCeylon  are  much  nearer — than  is 
commonly  supposed — in  the  amount  they  yield  on  t n 
minutes’  infusion.  This  period  of  maceration  is  con- 
siderably less  than  is  allowed  by  nine-tenths  of  tea- 
driDkers,  but  is  a fair  and  reasonable  time  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison.  A longer  period  would  be  in 
favour  of  China,  as  the  succeeding  paragraphs  and 
analyses  will  demonstrate,  and  when  we  consider  the 
time  allowed  for  the  tea  to  draw— the  time  it  stands 
upon  the  table  between  the  first  cup  and  the  second 
— it  will  be  found  that  the  time  of  infusion  is  more 
often  fifteen  minutes  than  ten. 

“ But  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  tannin — that 
most  objectionable  and  pernicious  property  in  tea — we 


fiud  that  both  Indian  and  Ceylon  yield  more  than  double 
and  in  many  cases  nearly  treble,  the  amount  of  tan- 
nin as  compared  with  China.  The  practioe  of  house- 
wives of  pouring  a ssoond  supply  of  hot  water  upon 
the  already  opened-out  leaves  extraots  the  tannin  to  the 
very  dregs,  and  under  this  almost  universal  practice  we 
believe  that  Indian  and  Ceylon  yield  from  four  to 
five  times  more  tannin  than  China  similarly  treated. 

“What  would  be  thought  of  a distiller  who  collected 
the  ‘ foreshot  ’ and  mixed  it  with  the  whisky  in  order 
to  add  to  its  ‘bite’  on  the  palate? 

“Something  akin  to  this  is  perpetrated  by  the 
Indian  and  Ceylon  planters,  because  they  collect  and 
retain  all  the  taunin,  while  the  Cliinose  discard  tannin 
as  a waste  produo‘.  This  is  the  one  radical  differ- 
ence in  the  two  systems,  and  explains  why  the  Indian 
and  Ceylon  yield  6,  9,  and  II  per  oent  of  tannin, 
while  China  tea  yields  only  3 and  4 per  oent.  Tha 
most  remarkable  fact  is  that  all  three  yield  nearly 
the  same  amount  of  theine.  In  China — immediately 
after  ‘withering,’  and  before  ‘rolling’  ‘fermenting’ 
and  ‘ firing  ’ — the  raw  leaf  is  pieced  in  boxes  per- 
forated with  holes  and  subjected  to  great  pressure, 
which  causes  a large  quantity  of  thick  viscid  green- 
ish juice  to  exude,  carrying  with  it  the  bulk  of 
the  tannin — doubtless,  at  the  same  time,  some  of 
the  natural  colouring  matter,  Borne  of  the  gum, 
and  other  extractive  matter,  which  are  all  soluble 
ia  water,  tending  lo  rob  the  infusion  of  some  of 
its  colour  aud  juiciness,  and  also  some  of  that 
active  principle  which  by  chemists  is  called  theine. 
The  Chinese  thus  act  upon  the  hygienic  principle  of 
sacrificing  a little  of  the  ‘ good  ’ in  order  to  get  quit  of 
much  that  is  ‘ evil.’  Contrast  this  process  with 
Colonel  Money’s  reiterated  instructions  in  his  prize 
essay,  page  124— ‘ The  toil  is  ready  to  make  up  into 
a bell  when  it  is  in  a soft  mashy  state,  and  when  in  the 
act  of  rolling  it  gives  out  juice  freely.  None  of  this 
juice  must  be  lost  ; must  bo  mopped  up  iuto  tha  roll 
again  and  again  in  its  p&Bsage  up  the  table,  and  finally 
into  the  ball  when  made  up.’  ” 

A FEW  crumbs  of  comfort. 

After  doing  his  best  to  prove  that  Indian  and 
Ceylon  teas  are  very  injurious,  Mr.  Cranston  introduces 
the  following  in  praise  of  the  Indian  and  Ceylon 
planter  : — 

“ We  do  not  wish  to  place  you  (Mr.  GoscheD)  or 
ourselves  ia  the  unpatriotic  position  of  speaking 
against  the  produce  of  our  own  Colonies,  nor  in 
favour  of  that  of  the  Empire  whose  Government 
was  apparently  so  tardy  in  repressing  those  dreadful 
riots  and  massacres  of  1891  ; and  who,  ou  other 
occasions,  have  done  so  much  to  alienate  our  sympa- 
thies, and  whose  tea  hongs  turned  out  some  dread- 
fully  sophisticated  tea  in  years  gone  by  - now  happily 
a thing  of  the  past. 

“We  do  not  believe  that  one  chest  of  adulterated 
tea  has  been  imported  into  London  from  any  country 
since  the  Foods  and  Drugs  Act  came  into  operation. 

“ As  far  baok  as  1881  we  urged  Indian  planters  to 
alter  their  system  by  sending  us  teas  with  less  tannin 
and  more  of  the  softness  aud  refreshing  property  of 
China  tea  ; nor  do  we  consider  it  unpatriotio  to  re- 
peat our  advice  now,  for  it  is  quite  within  the  power 
of  both  Indian  and  Ceylon  planters  to  eliminate  the 
tannin  during  manufacture,  and  so  to  render  us  quite 
independent  of  China  for  ‘ soft,’  healthful,  and  harm- 
less teas. 

“ Such  a change  would  give  an  immense  impetus 
to  the  consumption  of  both  Indian  and  Ceylon  at 
the  expense  of  China  tea. 

“ Considering  that  the  quality  of  the  raw  leaf 
throught  India  and  Ceylon  is  so  much  finer  (than 
that  of  China),  and  as  their  planters  have  the  com- 
mand of  every  modern  appliance  (while  the  Chinese 
have  few  or  none)  they  ought  to  be  able  to  send  us 
teas  of  the  finest  flavour,  and  free  from  excess  of  tannin 
to  the  great  advantage  of  tho  public  health. 

“ If  this  remarkable  displacement  of  China  tea  con- 
tinues by  reason  of  their  ‘softness,’  the  Chinese 
will  soon  learn,  in  self-defence,  to  retain  the  tannin 
aud  send  ns  ‘hard’  teas  to  complete  with  Indian 
and  Ceylon  teas  upon  this  special  characteristic— 
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it  will  ba  a keen  race  between  the  three;  and  then 
the  condition  of  the  public  health  wi'l  be  in  a 
perilous  state. 

“ Whit  will  the  medical  profession  say  if  this — 
by  no  'means  remote — contingency  should  come  to 
pass?” 

AN  OLD  STORY  RETOLD. 

Then  follows  a long  chem'cal  treatise  on  tea  in  sup- 
port of  the  argument,  temp  red  with  a kind  of  dietet  c 
philosophy,  of  which  the  following  is  a specimen:  — 
“The  late  Mr.  Isaac  C ewdsou— a very  worthy  man, 
well  v<  rsed  in  tea — was  the  first  to  stimulate  us  in  oar 
study  of  this  important  question  ; and  his  opinion  is 
Worthy  of  being  Lera  quoted,  in  support  of  our  own 
personal  contention  and  physical  experience  when  drink- 
ing tea,  namely  that  ‘ tha  small  extra  amount  of  theino 
given  up  by  Indian  and  Oeylon  teas,  as  compared  with 
China  tea  is  overpowered  and  neutralised  by  their 
much  greater  amount  of  tanLiu,’  and  therefere  proves 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Orewdson’s  personal  sensations 
to  which  ho  gave  expression  long  before  Ceylon  ten 
was  known  ‘ Indian  tea  satisfies,  hut  does  not 
refresh  ; China  tea  refreshes  wi  bout  a feeling  of 
over-satisfaction,  and  is  rot  folowei  by  a sense  ot 
depression  and  heaviness  such  as  i3  caused  by  Indian 
tea.’  Many  of  the  best  all  round  judges  of  tea — who 
are  engaged  in  the  trade— have  entirely  discarded 
Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  in  favour  of  China  for  their 
own  drinking  became  of  the  effect  they  feel  after 
drinking  the  different  varieties.” 

THEY  REGRET  THE  DECADENCE  OF  THE  CHINA  TRADE. 

The  opinion  of  this  “ worthy  man  well  versed  in 
tea,”  seems  to  have  stimulated  Mr.  Cranston  to 
some  purpose.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  gist 
of  the  whole  thing  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  : — 
“ We,  the  undersigned,  importers,  brokers  and  whole- 
sale tea  dealers,  regretting  the  decadence  of  the 
China-tea  trade,  in  which  we  have  no  pecuniary  in- 
terests, other  than  that  of  sellirg  aud  buying  on  the 
market — like  our  neighbours — and  have  studied  early 
proof  copies  of  Mr.  Stuart  Cranstou’s  memorial  to 
the  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exobequer  upon  the  question  of  ‘Tbeine  versus 
Tannin,’  we  cordially  endorse  his  arguments  ; an  t from 
our  position  as  dealers  in  all  k'nds  of  teas  and  our 
experience  as  tea  tasters,  we  are  able  to  roughly 
substantiate  the  accuracy  of  analysis  by  P.ofessor 
Dittmar*  ll.d.,  f.r.s.,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  tannin; 
the  amounts  of  taDnin  stated  against  tha  indi- 
vidual teas  describe  1 by  Mr.  Stuart  Cranston  co-form 
to  our  sensatioi  s of  palate  at  the  tasting  board  day 
by  day  ; and  believing  that  the  gravity  of  that  ques- 
tion in  its  beaiing  on  the  public  healh  merits  the 
utmost  publicity,  we  humbly  crave  of  the  right  hoo. 
gentleman  that  he  will  receive  the  memorial  and 
deal  with  it  according  as  he  in  his  enlightened  judg- 
ment and  ability  may  determine  : — Harvey  Twining, 
Rchd.  Twining  and  Go.;  J.  Mason  Harrison.  Harri- 
sons  and  Orossfield  ; E.  H.  Absolom,  Meares,  Absol dm 
and  Young;  Thomas  Hilhouse,  Rchd.  Hilhouse  aud 
Sons;  Williamson,  Cloudsley  and  Webb;  Browne, 
Rosenheim  and  Oo. ; Thomas  F.  Eisterbrook,  for  Wm. 
Ford  and  Sons  ; George  Clark  and  Oo  , Hankow,  China ; 
H.S.  Hanoook,  of  Hanoook,  Bros,  and  Co.,  Brokers  ; 
Rothwell  Marshall  and  Oo.,  Brokers,  59,  Eistcheap ; 
Alexander  Campbell,  Kewkiang,  China ; Moffat  and 
Heath,  Brokers,  38,  Mincing  Lane  ; H.  Jobbins,  Broker, 
9,  Mincing  Lane;  H.  F.  Cornish,  late  Broker,  9,  Min- 
cing Lane;  Herbert  Townend  and  Oo.,  Brokers,  39, 
Eastcheap ; W.  W.  King  and  Son,  Hankow  aud 
Shangba’,  China ; Wilson,  Collins  and  WilsoD,  25, 
Eastcheap  ; R.  Beazley  and  Co.,  Idol  Lane  ; Ciesar, 
Hyde  and  Co.,  exporters,  27,  Mincing  Lane  ; Moss  and 
Bluhm,  exporters,  32,  Fenchureh  Street;  Edwin 
Gamman  & Co,  importers,  65,  Fenchureh  Street, 
Theodor  and  Rawlins,  brokers,  71,  Eistcheap; 
Hamilton  Brothers  and  Co.,  157,  Fenohurch  Street  ; 
Henry  Caras  Wilson,  manager  for  the  Asiatic  Tea 
Agency ; James  Sanderson  and  Co  , St.  George’s  House, 
Eastcbe»D;  Fergusson  and  Odell,  brokers,  5,  Great 
Tower  Street.” 


Mr.  Cranston’s  pamphlet  must  be  met  by  a counter- 
blast, or  it  may  work  some  mischief.  There  are  points 
in  it  to  be  refuted,  and  doubtless  the  Indian  and  Oeylon 
Tea  Associations  will  deal  with  the  chemistry  of  it. 
As  a sensational  attack  on  the  Indian  and  Oeylon  tea 
trade,  issued  to  the  Press  in  the  dull  season,  it  is, 
no  doubt,  a clever  move;  and  it  is  clear  that,  if  Mr. 
Staart  Cranston  has  taken  all  this  trouble  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  health  of  his  fellow-oreatures, 
Glasgow  possesses  a real  philanthropist, — ff.  and  C, 
JIail,  Sept,  80. 


GUTTA  PERCHA  MANUFACTURE. 

The  Gutta  Percha  Manufacturing  Oo.,  Ltd.,  pub- 
lishes its  prospectus  in  the  Bangkok  papers.  The 
oapital  is  §600,000,  and  the  object  of  the  oompaoy 
is  to  get  gutta-percha  from  the  leaves  and  twigs,  in- 
stead of  cutting  down  the  trees,  according  to  M. 
Rigole’s  patent.  The  great  meri's  claimed  for  this 
invention  is  that  it  allows  the  trees  fiom  which  the 
gutta  is  extracted  to  be  utilised  continuously  darmg 
their  natural  life.  It  is  proposed  to  purchase  the 
Pulo  Obia  Estate  (§40,000)  aud  establish  a factory 
and  plantation  there,  in  addition  to  the  arrangements 
for  procuring  a regular  supply  of  leaves  and  twigs 
from  Borneo  and  Johore.  The  working  oapital  is  to 
be  §275,000;  §80,000  for  the  factory.  §20,000  (half 
purchase  money)  for  Pulau  Obin,  M.  Rigole  §30,000, 
planting  66,000  trees  §10,000,  contingencies  §20,000 
funds  in  hand  §110,000,  The  annual  expenditure  in 
manufacturing  6, 0“0  pikuls  of  guttapercha  is  ealeu  ated 
at  §1,123,500  giving  a total  net  profit  of  ^971,500 
per  annum  or  150  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  whole 
capital.  The  Bangkok  Times  says: — 

The  history  of  how  M.  Rigole  came  to  hit 
upon  the  process  which  the  new  Company  will 
purchase  hereafter  is  curiously  interesting.  Same 
four  years  ago  MM.  SHigmann-Lui  and  Serullas 
— the  latter  a botanist,  and  the  son  of  a dis- 
tinguished savant — came  out  to  the  East  under  the 
auspices  of  the  French  Government,  to  inquire 
into  the  methods  of  guttapercha  gathering,  with 
a view  to  introducing  seoientifio  processes.  They 
visited  Tonquin,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Java,  Sumatra, 
and  other  likely  piec  e,  everywhere  Qndiug  the  natives 
pursuing  the  wasteful  polioy  of  felling  the  gutta- 
bearing  trees,  with  infinite  labour,  and  with  a mini- 
mum of  results.  Tha  modus  operand's  might  be 
compared  to  that  of  a bntoher  slaughtering  a cow 
for  the  sake  of  her  milk,  insteai  of  judiciously  titil- 
lating her  under  periodically.  The  experiments  which 
M.  Serull  as  made  were  valuable  in  so  far  as  they 
indicated  the  particular  variety  to  the  Isonandra  or 
gutta-bearing  trees,  which  gave  the  best  results,  and 
the  possibility  of  tapping  them  without  injury.  By 
inspissating  the  sap  thus  obtained  he  produced  a 
sort  of  gutta-percha,  samples  of  which  he  submitted 
to  a Siugapjre  syndicate.  Tests,  however,  showed 
that  bis  process  oxidised  the  gum,  and  as  that 
rendered  it  useless  for  insulating  purposes  it  was 
valueless  to  elec  ricians,  the  largest  consumers.  The- 
process,  too,  proved  excessively  expensive. 

Contemporaneously  with  thes6  research  sea  French  1 
doctor  named  M.  Dieudonne  Rigole  was  pur  uing 
similar  investigations.  After  spending  some  years  in 
Tonquin  in  the  service  of  the  Government  his  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  importance  of  the  question, 
and  at  his  own  expense  he  visited  the  forests  of. 
Sumatra  about  three  years  ago.  There  he  made  the 
important  discovery  that  the  greatest  peroentage  of 
sap  was  to  be  found  in  the  twigs  and  leaves  of  the 
trees,  and  not— as  the  Malays  imagined — in  the  trunk. 
The  next  difficulty  was  the  production  of  chemioally  pure 
gutta-percha  at  a remunerative  rate.  This  difficulty  he 
satisfactorily  overcame  nearly  a year  ago,  the  samples 
exhibited  at  private  tests, both  in  Paris  and  Singapore  ad- 
mittedly possessing  far  higher  insulating  properties  than 
any  hitherto  put  on  the  market,  and  commanding  corre- 
spondingly high  prices,  while  the  cost  of  manufacture 
was  greatly  diminished.  The  value  cf  the  discovery 
was  at  once  apparent  to  M Rigole’s  supporters,  and 
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they  dow  propose  to  buy  the  rights,  which  have  been 
patented  in  most  of  the  European  countries  and  in  the 
United  States,  and  form  a Company  on  the  lines  set 
out  in  the  prospectus.  The  prospects  of  the  enterpri-e 
are  apparently  far  from  exaggerated  by  the  promoters. 
Already  large  cable  companies  in  Europe  ha’e  turned 
their  attention  to  it,  and  are  desirous  of  purchasing 
the  product.  They  have  offered  as  much  as  1,200 
franos  per  picul  for  the  new  gutta-percha  in  large 
quantities — a price  leaving  a profit  of  not  lees  than 
150  per  cent  and  possibly  of  a3  mu'h  as  200  or  300,  if 
•the  process  is  further  improved. — Singapore  Free  Press , 


CHINA  V.  INDIA  AND  CEYLON  TEA. 

The  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  in 
our  columns  upon  the  trade  in  Chiua  tea  has  re- 
ference to  one  of  the  most-  remarkable  features  of 
modern  commercial  history.  Less  than  fifty  years 
ago  Indian  tea  was  practically  unknown  to  the 
consumer.  It  is  true  that  in  1838  a small  parcel 
was  exported  to  England,  aud  that  thenceforward  a 
trade  in  it  gradually  arose ; but  only  within  the 
last  twenty  years  has  there  grown  _ up  a general 
knowledge  of  the  capacity  of  the  Indian  Empire 
to  oust  China  from  the  tea  market.  Most  of  us 
remember  the  time  when  tea  was  nearly  everywhere 
understood  to  be  exclusively  the  product  of  China, 
and  when  no  proprietor  of  packet  tea  would  have 
thought  of  submitting  the  article  without  a pictorial 
representation  of  showy  Mandarins  and  equally 
gaudy  labourers  obviously  belonging  to  the  Celestial 
Empire.  In  many  cases  the  tea  was  altogether,  or 
in  part,  the  produce  of  India,  for  even  then  con- 
siderable quantities  of  the  unrecognised  leaf  were 
being  placed  upon  the  market,  and  the  pictures  were 
devised  merely  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the 
popular  demand.  Within  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, the  trade  has  been  founded  on  a proper  basis, 
and  the  public  now  hear  so  much  about  Iudian  and 
Ceylon  tea  that  there  is  a danger  of  their  forgetting 
China  in  that  connection.  Indian  names  are 
given  to  proprietary  blends,  and  the  Mandarin 
is  falling  into  complete  obscuriiy,  aud  making  way  for 
pictures  of  dusky  maidens.  This  change  is  com- 
pletely just'fied  by  the  extraordinary  transformation 
which  the  trade  itself  has  undergone.  Fifty  years  ago, 
as  we  have  faid,  our  tea  supply  was  derived  entirely 
from  Ohina ; but  in  the  first  eight  mouths  of  the 
present  year  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom 
consumed  seventy  one  and  a half  miili  on  pounds 
of  Indian  tea,  and  only  about  twenty-two  and  a half 
million  pounds  of  the  article  were  imported  from 
China.  Two  years  since  wo  imported  from  China 
considerably  more  than  half  as  much  tea  as  came  from 
India,  but  this  year  the  proportion,  so  far,  id  much 
below  a third.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  Indian  trade, 
however,  has  been  less  remarkable  than  that  of  the 
Cayloa  trade.  Tea  was  not  cultivated  on  the  island, 
which  has  gained  a somewhat  unmerited  reputation 
for  “ spicy  breeze?,”  until  irretrievable  disaster  over- 
took the  coffee  plantations.  In  1873  the  first  parcel  of 
tea,  weighing  only  twenty-three  pounds,  was  ex- 
ported; yet  in  the  Uuiled  Kingdom  alone  the 
consumption  of  Geyloa  leaf  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  year  was,  in  round  figures,  forty- 
one  and  a quarter  million  pounds  or  nearly 
twice  as  great  as  the  consumption  of  Ohina  tea. 
About  two  years  back  the  proportion  was  exactly  the 
other  way.  Perhaps  it  is  useless  to  iuquire  into  the 
causes  which  have  brought. about  such  a revolution  of 
trade  ; but  we  believe  these  causes  are  not  to  bo  found 
solely  in  the  relative  merits  of  China  aud  other  teas. 
The  public  taste  has  been  educated  to  the  more  pun- 
gent Indian  and  Ceylon  growths,  aud  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  something  of  the  delicacy  which  is  undoubtedly 
possesied  in  a high  degree  by  the  fiuest  teas  of  China. 
The  Iudian  and  Ceylon  planters,  however,  owe  their 
success  primirily  to  their  owu  enterprise.  They  have 
always  been  ready  to  adopt  improvements  in  the 
methods  of  growth  and  preparation,  while  their  rivals 
have  obstinately  persisted  in  following  the  practices 
which  had  been  pursued  in  their  country  from  time  im- 


memorial. As  a result,  the  trade  of  our  Empire  and 
C lony  has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  that  of 
China  has,  so  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  oonoerned, 
receded  almost  as  rapidly.  Four  or  five  years  ago  the 
authorities  in  Ohina  awoke  to  the  disastrous  results 
which  were  attending  the  indifference,  and  worse  than 
indifference,  of  the  growers,  and  efforts  have  since  been 
made  to  introduce  improvements  and  to  provide 
greater  security  as  to  quality.  Whatever  may  be  done 
in  this  dircciion,  it  is  probably  too  late  for  the  people 
of  I he  Celestial  Empire  to  regain  a preponderance  in 
the  tea  trade  of  this  oountry.  They  have  simply  been 
supplanted  by  rivals  whom,  only  a few  years  ago,  they 
regarded  with  contempt.— Standard,  Oct.  1. 


PLANTING  IN  FIJI. 

Aug.  1892. 

Coconuts. — We  escaped  a blow  this  last  season, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  export  of  copra 
will,  I should  say,  be  greater  than  it  lias 
been  since  1886,  when  we  had  an  awful  hurricane. 
All  the  coconut  planters  are  in  better  spirits  than 
they  have  been  for  years  past  ; and  the  trees  are 
looking  and  bearing  like  they  used  to  do  informer 
years. 

Tobacco. — The  Fiji  Tobacco  Company,  of  which 
Mr.  Lanyon,  a former  Ceylon  planter,  is  the  manager, 
has  fairly  started,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that 
the  Company  will  be  fairly  successful  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  kind  of  tobacco  they  are  growing 
(for  wrappers)  is  at  a low  price  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  An  experienced  tobacco  planter  has 
started  on  his  own  account,  and  is  making  cigars  for 
the  local  market  out  of  leaf  grown  by  himself.  He 
cannot  supply  the  demand  for  his  cigars  which  are 
highly  spoken  of.  The  only  fault  I can  find  with 
them  is  that  they  want  ripening.  He  makes  them 
well  and  packs  them  in  very  neat  well  got  up  hoxes. 

Tea  holds  its  own,  and  nearly  all  that  is  grown 
meets  a ready,  local  sale.  Alpha  has  not  extended 
its  operations,  but  another  estate  called  Masusu  has 
planted  up  another  100  acres  or  so  ; and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  o thers  will  enter  into  tea  planting. 

Sugar. — O n the  liewa  the  large  Company  are  offer- 
ing higher  r ates  per  ton  of  cane  to  induce  the  small 
planters  to  enter  into  the  cultivation  again.  The 
former  contracts  have  expired,  and  from  what  I hear 
the  higher  rater  offered  will  have  the  desired  effect. 
The  smaller  plantations  and  mills  will  this  year,  if  all 
goes  well,  do  much  better  than  last  season. 
The  Colonial  Sugar  Company  are  opening  up  their 
new  place  at  Labasa  very  fast.  A lot  of  new  coolies 
have  gone  there  this  year,  and  in  1893  I expect  every- 
thing will  be  in  full  swing. 

Labour. — Three  vessels  with  full  complements  of 
coolies  came  in  this  year.  Most  of  them  were 
ordered  by  the  C.  S.  R.  Company.  Only  one 

schooner  recruited  Polynesians,  and  she  was 
fairly  successful.  The  men  cost  £15  a head  and 
were  engaged  for  three  years.  The  same  vessel  will  be 
leaving  again  shortly.  The  price  has  been  raised  to 
£20  a head,  and  the  Government  Agent  is  to  get 
instructions  to  try  and  get  the  men  to  serve  for  five 
years.  No  Line  Islanders  (Tokolano)  have  come  in 
this  year.  They  are  a bad-tempered  lot  of  men  as  a 
rule,  and  are  not  liked,  and  are  only  really  suitable 
for  coconut  plantations  and  in  districts  where  there  is 
only  a small  rainfall. 

Gubernatorial.  — Our  present  Governor’s  time  will 
soon  expire,  and  we  are  wondering  who  will  be  his  suc- 
cessor. During  his  term  of  office,  Sir  J.  B.  Thurston 
has  put  the  financial  position  of  the  colony  on  a satis- 
’ factory  footing.  He  has  worked  very  hard ; has  been 
Governor,  Colonial  Secretary  and  Native  Adminis- 
trator all  combined,  and  thus  saved  the  colony  a 
lot  of  money  which  would  have  been  expended  in 
salaries.  He  has  served  the  planters  in  that  he 
has  not  needlessly  interfered  with  our  labourers. 
Ordinances  have  been  passed  by  which  we  can 
work  our  men  better  than  formerly,  and  are  able 
to  get  men  who  systematically  shirk  their  work 
properly  punished.  For  all  these  points  great 
credit  is  due  to  him,  hut  nevertheless  Fiji  has  not 
taken  those  strides  ahead  which  I expected. 
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Land  in  Fiji. — I should  say  that  there  are 
fewer  small  planters,  the  backbone  of  every 
new  colony,  than  formerly .e  Fiji,  I think,  re- 
quires to  be  properly  advertised  before  it  has 
a chance  of  getting  the  men  I refer  to.  Ex- 

perienced tropical  planters  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  ought  to  be  informed  that,  if  they  like  to  try 
Fiji,  they  can  get  land  readily,  and  in  any  part  of 
the  group  they  may  fix  on  to  try  the  cultivation 
they  wish  to  go  in  for.  This  land  ought,  at  first, 
till  something  proves  successful,  be  given  them  for 

nothing  or  a mere  nothing.  By  this  I mean 

if  anyone  is  willing  to  come  out  here  and  try 

any  kind  of  cultivation,  he  should  be  able  to  get  up 
to  300  or  400  acres  free,  provided  he  only  paid 
survey  fees  and  agreed  to  have  a small  portion  of 
the  laud  granted  to  him  cleared  and  planted  up  in 
three  years’  time.  No  delay  ought  to  take  place ; when 
onoe  a man  has  chosen  a piece  of  land  that  he  thinks 
suitable,  of  course  by  land  I mean  land  that  is  not 
in  the  occupation  of  or  likely  to  be  used  by  Fijians, 
of  which  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acrei 
available.  Likely  settlers  ought  also  to  be  fully  in- 
formed of  tne  cost  of  and  how  labour  is  recruited  and 
the  kind  of  ordinances  the  men  oan  he  worked  under. 
Until  something  of  this  kind  is  done  I really  do  not 
see  what  inducements  there  are  for  small  planters  to 
come  out  hete  to  try  their  luck  and  spend  their 
money.  Wishing  Ceyloa  a prosperous  season, — 
Yours  faithfully.  A.  J.  S. 


THE  AMSTERDAM  CINCHONA  AUCTIONS. 

Amsterdam,  Thursday  evening. 

At  today’s  bark  ano  10ns  ouly  3,130  packages  Java 
bark  out  of  a total  of  5,567  were  told,  over  40  per 
oent  of  the  supply  beiDg  held  at  limits  over  the 
market  value.  The  average  sale-unit  was  6Jc,  or 
per  lb.  (the  same  as  at  the  last  sales),  an  1 the  prin- 
cipal buyers  were  the  Auerbach  factory,  Mr.  Gustav 
Briegleb  (of  Amsterdam),  the  Frankfort  factory,  and 
the  Brunswick  factory.  The  following  prices  were 
paid: — Manufacturing  barks  in  quilis,  broken  quills 
and  chips,  9o.  to  69c  (—  ljd  to  12£d  per  lb.);  ditto 
root,  lie.  to  49c.  (=2 d to  8f d per  lb.);  druggists' 
barks,  in  quils,  broken  quills  and  chips,  9c.  to  17c. 
(=1  to  J22<7  per  lb  );  ditto  root,  lOo.  ot  16o  (=1J<7 
to  3 (l  per  lb.) — Chemist  and  Druggist,  Sept.  29. 

— - 

NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

A Correspondence  Debate  about  Tea. — A casual 
remark  made  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  at  a meeting  of  the 
Chelsea  Board  of  Guardians  to  the  effect  that  the 
consumption  of  China  tea  was  on  the  way  to  extinc- 
tion in  this  country,  not  only  drew  from  Messrs. 
Lloyd,  Matheson  and  Carritt  the  letter  which  we 
published  last  week,  but  it  has  led  to  further  corres- 
pondence in  the  Standard  upon  what  one  writer  calls 
“ this  universally  interesting  topic,”  tea.  * * * * 

A Tea-Taster’s  Opinion. — A tea-taster,  writing  on 
the  same  subject,  says : — “It  has  become  too  much 
the  rule  of  late  for  householders  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  buying  tea  at  the  lowest  price,  rather  than  to  take 
a pride  in  having  the  best.  Retail  dealers  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  craze  for  cheapness,  and  some  pro- 
fess to  sell  the  finest  tea  at  one  shilling  and  seven- 
pence  per  pound.  This  is  manifestly  impossible,  as 
large  quantities  are  sold  weekly,  at  the  Commercial 
Sale  Rooms,  at  and  above  two  shillings  per  pound,  to 
which  has  to  be  added  the  duty  and  all  expenses. 
Many  of  the  public  believe  these  and  similar  state- 
ments, the  result  being  that  in  many  houses  where 
nothing  but  flue  wine  is  drunk  really  fine  tea  is  un- 
known. There  is  no  reason  whatever  that  as  great 
pride  and  pleasure  should  not  be  taken  in  having  the 
finest  tea  carefully  prepared  as  in  putting  a bottle  of 
old  port  on  the  table.  A cup  of  fine  Ceylon  or  Dar- 
jeeling tea  can  be  quite  as  well  appreciated  by  a trained 
palate.” 

A Sneer  at  Indian  and  Ceylon  Teas. — This  re- 
minds another  correspondent  that  there  is  a good 
opening  here  for  a sneer  at  Indian  and  Ceylon 


and  an  opportunity  to  deliver  himself  in  praise  of 
China  teas.  Cha  Sze  accordingly  writes  : “ Your 

correspondent,  “ Tea  Taster,”  is  quite  right  as  to 
the  inferior  quality  of  tea  consumed  in  most 
houses  where  it  is  the  usual  thing  to  offer  you  a 
cup  of  tea  which,  to  a cultivated  taste,  is 
simply  undrinkable,  and  this  when  the  preceding 
glass  of  wine  has  been  carefully  selected,  and  is 
of  the  choicest  kind.  If  it  comes  to  quality — real 
quahty— we  must  go  to  China  for  the  true  tea 
flavoured  kinds,  with  the  delicious  pekoe  flavour 
only  to  be  found  in  China  teas,  such  as  are  used 
and  appreciated  in  Russia.  The  Indian  and 
Ceylon  teas  have  nothing  more  than  strength  and 
pungency  to  commend  them,  and,  from  the  different 
manner  in  which  they  are  prepared,  must  necessarily 
contain  a much  larger  quantity  of  tannin  than  the 
China  leaf.  To  those  who  prefer  this  pungency  and 
more  or  less  rankness,,  the  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas 
will  undoubtedly  be  most  appreciated ; but  for  choice 
richness  of  tea,  flavour,  and  bouquet,  let  them  pro- 
cure Russian  China  tea,  and  they  will  at  once  re- 
cognise the  difference.  Such  tea  cannot  be  bought 
under  half-a-crown  per  pound,  and  the  difficulty  is 
to  get  it  in  these  days,  when  the  popular  and — may 
I add — degraded  taste  runs  on  nothing  but  strength 
and  pungency.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  had,  and  I 
would  recommend  those  who  appreciate  a really 
choice  cup  of  tea,  free  from  injurious  properties,  to 
try  this  Russian  tea,  and  if  they  get  the  right 
thing,  the  difference  in  flavour  and  smell  compared 
with  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  will  be  a revelation  to 
them.” 

He  Does  not  Have  It  All  His  Own  Way. — The 
importer  of  tea  from  China  is  evidently  tired  of  the 
waiting  game,  and  is  determined  to  make  things 
“hum”  on  his  own  account,  if  possible.  He  is  not 
having  it  all  his  own  way  in  the  correspondence 
debate,  for  “Inquirer''  asks,  with  a touch  of  irony, 
“ ‘Cha  Sze’  would  confer  a great  benefit  on  myself, 
as  doubtless  on  very  many  of  your  readers,  if  he  would 
kindly  state  where  the  Russian  China  tea  which  he 
so  strongly  recommends,  and  the  difficulty  of  procur- 
ing which  he  admits,  can  be  obtained.”  And 
“Cingalese”  says: — “It is  rather  staggering  to  read 
the  assertion  of  your  correspondent,  'Cha  Sze,’  that 
for  ‘real  quality’  iu  tea  we  must  go  to  China.  It  is 
true  that  the  first  steamer  or  two  from  Hankow  bring 
every  season  a few  parcels  of  more  or  less  ‘fine’  tea, 
which  fetch,  say,  from  Is  8d  to  2s  4d  per  lb.  for  the 
Russian  market,  but  the  quantity  of  fine  tea  we  get 
from  China  is  a bagatelle  to  the  amount  of  rubbish  the 
Celestial  Empire  sends  us.  For  pure  rich  flavour 
ana  bouqnet  high-grown  OeyloD,  Darjeeling,  aDd 
Kangra  Vailey  teas  are  not  to  be  beateD.and  if  people 
would  only  take  the  trouble  to  pour  off  their  East 
Indian  teas,  after  infusing  for  three  to  five  minutes, 
into  another  teapot,  they  would  not  have  to  complain 
of  too  much  pungency  or  tannin.  But  after  all,  ‘ the 
proof  of  the  tea  is  in  the  drinking.’  In  18S1  the 
home  consumption  of  China  tea  was  112,000,000  lb., 
in  1891  it  was  59,000,000  lb. ; in  1881  the  home  con- 
sumption of  Iuaiui  and  Ceylon  together  was  only 
49,000,0001b.,  in  1891  it  was  nearly  150,000,000  lb., 
and  np  to  date  this  year  the  home  consumption  of 
Coylou  lea  has  almost  doubled  that  of  China,  and, 
wfiat  is  more,  fastidious  Russia  is  even  buying  Ceylon 
tea  now.” 

Tea  and  the  Complexion. — Now  we  now  exactly 
why  tea  has  gained  so  much  in  popular  estimatioa  cf 
late.  It  is  used  for  th-  complexion.  “ It  is  well 
known,”  says  the  Daily  Telegraph,  “ that  physioians 
have  often  to  urge  upon  iauits  equipped  with  weak 
nerves  restraint  from  over-indulgence  in  strong  de- 
coctions of  the  precious  prjducts  imported  from 
China,  Assam,  and  Ceylon.  But  still  quits  recently 
the  medical  ban  has  not  been  evoked  by  consump- 
tion of  the  tea  leaf  in  a dry  state.  Nevertheless,  it 
appears,  on  undoubted  authority,  that  cause  for  pro- 
hibition in  this  respect  has  arisen.  It  seems  that 
there  is  a spreading  idea  among  joung  women,  and 
especially  among  domestic  servants,  that  a pinch 
of  unwatered  tea-leaves  is  an  infallible  aid  to  the 
acquisition  of  a good  complexion.  In  many  instances 
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the  believers  in  this  infernal  cosmetic  have  taken  so 
many  pinches  that  they  have  become  seriously  ill. 
Nevertheless  they  have  still  elected  to  suffer  to  be- 
come beautiful,  and  strong  locks  have  had  to  be 
laced  on  tea-caddies  by  stern  mistresses  and  house- 
eepers.  Indeed,  the  desire  for  the  leaf  seems  gradu- 
ally to  assume  the  form  of  a craze.  It  resembles 
opium-smoking  or  dram-drinking,  and  is  thoroughly 
ernicious.  Is  it  impossible  that  the  appetite  may 
ave  originally  been  created  by  the  “facing”  of 
Chinese  teas  with  arsenic— a long-reputed  skin-im- 
prover ?” — II.  and  C.  Mail,  Oct.  7. 

• ■,> 

THE  ATTACK  ON  INDIA  AND  CEYLON  TEA- 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Home  # Colonial  Mail. 

Sir, — We  have  read  Mr.  Stuart  Cranston's,  of 
the  firm  of  Stuart,  Cranston  & Co.,  remarks  on 
China  tea  v.  Indian.  We  are  surprised  that  a 
man  in  his  position  could  be  so  ignorant  of  what  he 
has  been  writing  about.  Mr.  Cranston  can  no  more 
persuade  the  British  public  to  give  up  drinking 
Indian  tea  and  go  back  to  China  tea  than  he  can 
persuade  people  to  believe  that  black  is  white. 

Facts  are  stubborn  things,  and,  write  as  he  likes  he 
must  acknowledge  that  the  United  Kingdom  consumes 
about  double  the  quantity  of  Indian  tea  it  does  of 
China,  although  a few  years  ago  the  reverse  was 
the  case. 

Mr.  Cranston  tries  to  make  the  consumer  believe 
that  Indian  tea  i3  more  injurious  to  health  than 
China  tea,  and  talks  about  tannin  and  theine  as  if 
he  were  an  analyst.  He  tells  us  that  Indian  tea 
contains  two  or  three  times  u s much  tannin  as  China 
tea;  such  is  not  the  case.  Ind.an  tea  certainly  does 
contain  a little  more  tannin  than  China,  but  the 
proportion,  instead  of  being  two  or  three  times  as 
much,  as  Mr.  Cranston  states,  is  only  about  a fourth 
more  than  China,  and,  considering  that  Indian  tea 
contains  more  theine  and  extract  we  think  that  a 
comparison  between  Indian  and  China  tea,  even  from 
an  analyst’s  standpoint,  would  not  be  unfavourable 
towards  the  former. 

Mr.  Cranston  seems  to  think  that  the  tannin 
could  be  extracted  from  Indian  teas  by  the  planters 
before  shipping  to  this  country,  and  talks  about  the 
Chinese  extracting  this  tannin  from  their  teas.  Such 
an  idea  is  absurd,  and  it  is  well  seen  that  he  has 
never  been  a practical  grower  of  tea  h’mseif  or  he 
would  never  write  such  nonsense.  His  advice  to  Indian 
growers  is  really  amusing,  and  if  any  of  them  would 
follow  it  (which  I don’t  think  they  will),  he  tells 
them  they  will  be  rewarded  by  their  Indian  becoming 
like  China  tea,  soft  and  harmless. 

If  the  Indian  planters  will  not  follow  his 
advice,  he  tries  to  frighten  them  by  stating  that 
the  Chinese  will  soon  learn,  in  self-defence,  to 
retain  the  tannin,  and  send  to  this  country  hard  teas 
to  compete  with  Indians.  We  have  read  all  kinds 
of  nonsense  written  about  teas  and  tea-growing, 
but  Mr.  Cranston’s  remarks  are  about  the  worst  we 
have  read  for  some  time.  We  should  strongly  advbe 
him  to  go  with  the  times,  and  let  the  Chinese  look 
after  their  own  interests.  If  he  remains  much  longer 
in  the  tea  trade  he  must  sooner  or  later  grasp  the 
fact  that  the  consumers  of  tea  in  this  country  will 
not  drink  China  tea  when  they  can  get  gcod  Indian 
tea  at  reasonab’e  prices  ; and  why  should  they,  as 
there  is  no  comparison  in  the  relative  value  between 
Iudian  tea  and  China. 

With  reference  to  another  matter  to  which  one 
of  your  correspondents  recently  called  attention 
viz.,  “Tea  and  the  Water  used  in  Infusing  it,”  we 
have  experienced  similar  results  to  those  of  your 
correspondent  from  many  samples  not  ODly  from 
Assam,  but  from  all  the  districts  of  India.  There  is, 
however,  one  fact  which  we  would  like  to  draw  atten- 
tion to — namely,  really  fine,  pure,  indigenous  Indian 
tea  will  come  out  well  in  any  water ; and  it  is  only 
the  hybrid  teas,  or  teas  of  some  peculiar  flavour, 
which  come  out  so  differently  in  different  waters. — 
Hoping  you  will  excuse  us  taking  up  so  much  space 
in  your  valuable  paper,  we  are,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Belfast,  Oct.  5.  Valentine  and  Co. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Mail. 

Sir, — As  you  point  out,  the  importers  of  China 
tea  have  dropped  into  pamphleteering  because  they 
have  no  other  resource.  Mr.  Cranston’s  pamphlet 
will  have  no  effect.  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  have 
too  firm  a hold  on  the  market  to  be  disturbed  by 
such  a tirade.  What  is  the  value  of  the  analysis 
he  produces  ? It  is  a well-known  fact  that  different 
analysts,  even  with  the  best  intentions,  produce 
marvellously  different  results.  The  pamphlet  appears 
to  me  to  be  a dead  failure,  and  it  is  particularly 
appropriate  to  the  close  of  the  silly  Beaeon. — Yours, 
— H.  and  C.  Mail,  Oct.  7.  Mincing  Lane. 


TEA  COMPANIES’  REPORTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Mail. 

Sir, — In  perusing  the  various  Caloutta  financial 
papers,  Buch  as  Capital  end  others,  I notice  that  et 
this  period  of  the  year  almost  all  the  Calcutta  tea 
compauiea  publish  for  the  benefit  of  their  share 
holders,  and  no  doubt  also  for  the  instruction  of 
their  managers  or  directors,  pretty  ample  interim 
reports,  in  which  the  general  situ,  tiou  as  regards 
crop,  outturn,  prioe  realised  for  the  produce  up  to 
date,  and  frequently  also  the  expenditure  compared 
with  the  estimates,  are  referred  to.  A epecial 
advantage  of  this  system  is  that  it  keeps  up  the 
interest  of  shareholders  in  the  progress  of  their  affairs 
and  final  results  at  the  end  of  the  season,  whether 
good  or  evil  come  upon  them,  with  somewhat  less  of 
a shock  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  system  is  a very  good  one,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  London  tea  companies  defer  the 
publication  of  their  final  reports  and  accounts  until 
very  far  on  in  the  spring,  it  might,  I think,  be  very 
well  imitated  by  them. 

Would  you  kindly  give  publicity  in  your  columns 
to  this  suggestion,  and  if  possible  ascertain  whether 
the  idea  commends  itself  to  any  or  many  of  vonr  cor- 
respondents who  have  interest  in  the  London  tea 
companies  ? 

It  is  only  right  to  mention,  perhaps,  that  a limited 
number  of  the  more  go-ahead  and  well-known  com- 
panies do  publish  such  interim  reports,  although  as  a 
rule  they  are  a little  late  in  issuing  them,  and  I would 
suggest  that  the  date  of  such  issue  should  be,  as  near 
as  possible,  just  six  months  from  the  approximate  date 
of  the  issue  of  the  annual  report  or  of  the  annual 
general  meeting. 

Such  reports  need  not  necessarily  give  agents  or 
secretaries  very  much  trouble  to  compile,  as  only  brief 
and  general  figures,  such  as  are  no  doubt  readily  avail- 
able in  the  companies’  books,  are  all  that  would  be 
wanted. — I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  A Shareholder. 

— it.  and  C.  Hail,  Oct.  7. 


CHINA  TEA. 

Sir  Charles  Dilko  once  spent  twenty-four  hours  in 
Shanghai,  and  thereby  qualified  himself,  as  we  all 
know,  to  speak  authoritatively  on  Chinese  questions. 
But  though  aware  of  that  fact  we  had  not,  perhaps, 
realised  that  it  involved,  as  a necessary  consequence, 
exceptional  knowledge  about  Tea.  It  was  at  the 
Chelsea  Board  of  Guardians,  last  week,  that  he  was 
able  to  silence  all  dbputauta  by  the  extent  of  his 
acquirements  on  that  point.  “The  consumption  of 
China  tea  was  (he  said)  almost  extinct  in  this  country, 
Ceylon  sending  three  times  as  much  as  Chino,  and 
India  three  times  as  much  as  Ceylon !”  Whereupon 
a Guardian  who  had  been  presuming  to  criticise  the 
quality  of  the  tea  supplied  withdrew  from  the  discus- 
eion  in  deference  to  the  Chairman's  “exceptional  know 
ledge  cn  the  subject.” — The  incident  is,  perhaps,  not  of 
much  importance,  exoept  as  illustrating  thetruly  ‘'excep- 
tional” knowledge  which  is  commonly  displayed  by 
speakers  who  venture  to  deliver  themselves  on  Chinese 
topics.  For  let  us  see  how  Sir  Charles’  figures  work 
out.  The  delivery  of  China  tea  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  this  year  was,  in  round  numbers, 
40,000,080  lb.  Three  times  that  quantity  would  give 
Ceylon  120,000,000  lb.,  and  three  times  that  quantity 
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again  would  Rive  India  360,000,000  lb. : a gross  total 
of  520,000  000  lb.  ! whereas  the  actual  figures  were 
—for  OhiDB,  39  750,000  lb.  ; Ceylon,  4^,750,000  lb.  ; 
and  India,  72,000,000  lb.  Or,  lest  the  deliveries  of 
eight  months  onlj  should  be  condemned  es  misleading, 
let  ns  take  the  estimated  import  cn  the  current  twelve  - 
month.  China  is  expected  to  send,  altogether,  about 
55,000,000  lb. , which  would  give,  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
table,  165,000,000  lb.  for  Ceylon,  and  495,000,000  lb.  for 
India  ! instead  of  70,000,000  lb.  and  108,000,000  lb., 
which  are  the  actual  estimate?.  'Ihere  seems  to  be 
a fascination  about  “ China’s  millions.”  Except  that 
Sir  Charles  is  belittling  instead  of  magnifying  facts, 
we  might  almost  be  reminded  of  a missionary  en- 
thusiast lamenting  over  the  400,000,000  of  benighted 
heathen  for  whose  chastening  this  riva'ry  hap,  perhaps, 
ariseD. 

The  real  figures,  however,  are  discouraging  enough 
and  must  surely  end  by  startling  even  the  Chinese 
Government  out  of  its  lethargy.  Tea  may  be  only 
one  item  in  the  commerce  of  the  Empire  ; the  quan- 
tity exported  may  be  trifling  compared  to  the  great 
internal  consumption;  English  demand  may  bo  oi  ly 
a single  feature  of  the  export  trade.  Still,  a demand 
which  once  amounted  to  nearly  200  000,0001b.  is  a 
consr  quential  item  ; and  China  may  rtst  assured  that 
the  Rusaian  demand  which  seemed  at  one  time  to  be 
growing  as  fast  as  the  English  shrank,  will  prove,  in  the 
long  run,  a delusive  reed.  It  seems  probable  indeed 
that  both  the  Russian  and  English  markets  have 
reached,  temporarily,  their  approximate  limits,  both 
of  expansion  and  contraction.  It  is  unlikely  that 
China  tea  will  disappear  completely  from  the  latter, 
but  the  siza  of  Rus-;ia  is  not  an  exact  criterion  by 
which  to  measure  her  capabilities  of  purchase.  The 
bulk  of  her  populaticn  will  have  to  abate  their  taste  for 
alcohol  before  they  will  have  money  to  sp  ire  for  buying 
tea;  and  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  India  and 
Ceylon  will  succeed,  by-aLd-bv,  in  concdining  the 
Russian  as  they  have  captivated  the  English  taste.  Al- 
ready Ceylon  teas  have  obtained  an  entry  into  the 
Russian  market,  and  considerable  shipments  have  been 
made  this  year  to  Odessa.  With  Japan  gradually  sup- 
planting her  in  the  United  Slates  China  might  therefore 
see  reason  to  bestir  herself  vigorously  indeed,  if 
Orientals  could  ever  be  induced  to  look  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  hour. 

Unwillingness  to  adopt  the  machinery  which  is  cm- 
ployed  to  suoh  economical  purpose  by  its  rivals  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  decline  of  China  be- 
fore their  competition;  though  the  excellence  of 
her  best  teas  goes  to  show  that  it  is  chiefly  in  an 
economic  sense  that  that  form  of  competition  tells. 
Negligent  cultivation  is  probably  more  important. 
The  unpruned  trees  growing  in  comparatively  un- 
cultivated grounds,  whioh  have  been  so  often  de- 
picted, cannot  be  expected  to  yield  an  average  crop 
oomparable  with  the  bulk  of  the  carefully-tended 
India  and  Ceylon  leaf.  But  does  this  not  bring  us  back 
after  all  to  the  question  of  inland  taxation  which  seems 
to  thwart  every  prospect  of  commercial  development  in 
China?  How,  it  may  be  asked  again,  can  tea  whioh 
is  subject  to  an  average  tax  of  30  per  cent,  compete 
with  tea  which  is  put  on  hoard  chip  free?  Would 
not  that  30  per  cent,  just  enable  the  grower  to 
expend  on  his  plants  the  time  and  attention  they 
require?  Ohinefe  Tea  merchants  appreciate  the  fixa- 
tion ; and  certain  inquiries  made,  lately,  from  Peking 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Government  itself 
is  at  lost  awaking  to  the  truth  of  the  fable  cf  the 
go'den  egg.  But  even  if  the  Board  of  Revenue  could 
be  brought  to  deoree  the  immediate  abolition  of 
lekin  aud  the  reduction  of  a Customs  valuation 
which  is  so  monstrously  in  excess  of  the  reality — 
there  would  remain  very  much  to  be  done  if 
China  is  to  hold  her  own  in  ths  world’s  market. 
All  who  are  interested  in  the  China  trade  must  be 
content  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  and 
exhibit  something  of  the  enterprise  which  has  helped 
forward  India  and  Ceylon.  It  has  been  truly  said  that 
the  Eoglish  housewife  who  would  buy  a pound  of 
China  tea  can  actually  not  procure  it.  She  oan  buy 
pure  Assam,  or  pure  OeyloD,  as  muoh  as  she  wants; 


but  China  is  only  procurable  as  a mixture  with  other 
binds.  There  may  be  shops  in  existence  which  form  an 
exception  to  thatrnle,  bnt  they  are  practically  non- 
existent to  the  every  day  buyer.  Nor  is  the  slightest 
attempt  tver  made  to  challenge  the  standing  advertise- 
ments that  Ceylon  teis  teat  the  world  in  cheapness 
and  fragrance  and  flavour  and  every  other  virtue.  Wc 
may  be  certain  that  Japan  aswell  ns  India  and  CeyloD, 
will  take  care  to  he  adequately  represented  and  to 
advertise,  each,  the  excellence  of  its  produce,  at  the 
forthcoming  Chicago  Exhibition.  The  desirability  of 
China  Tea  being  similarly  pushed  to  the  front  has,  we 
know,  been  mooted.  Have  arrangements  beeiT  per- 
fected for  carrying  out  the  proposal  ? All  ibis  requires 
money  and  effort,  and  it  may  te  argued  that  it  is  the 
Chinese,  as  the  people  most  interes’ed,  who  should  take 
the  necessary  action.  But  Chinese  require  help 
and  gnidonce.  'Iho  Chinese  Governm*  nt  need 
that  Sir  Robert  Hart  should  impress  upen  them 
the  daDger  to  the'r  revenue,  instead  cf  contending, 
as  he  once  did,  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
trade  is  in  need  of  fiscal  relief.  Chinese  merchants 
reed  to  be  put  in  ti  e way  of  opening  shops  anO  of 
having  them  advertised  in  London  and  other  great 
o;ties,  and  cf  having  provision  made  for  the  supply 
of  China  tea,  as  well  as  models  of  Oh  nc-o  junks,  at 
the  forthcoming  American  Exhibition.  We  believe,  as 
we  have  already  said, that  they  appreciate  the  situation, 
and  would  be  willing  to  contribute  to  those  ends;  nor 
do  we  believe  that  the  majority  of  foreigners  interested 
in  the  trade  would  refram  from  giving  their  meed  of 
help  if  those  projects  wero  taken  energetically  in  h nd 
and  given  purpose  and  shape.  If  all  concerned,  from 
the  Government  down  to  the  grower,  would  put  the’r 
shoulder  to  the  whee  l,  we  sre  far  from  believing  that 
the  consumption  of  China  tea  is  “ almost,”  or  likely 
to  become,  “ extinct.  ’ But  there  never  was  a time  in 
the  world’s  hirtory  when  it  was  more  necessary  for 
men  to  help  themselves  : and  Chinese  teamen  ore 
certainly  no  exception  to  the  rule.— L.  and  C.  Express. 
Oct.  7 

♦ 

A New  Tea  Drier  — Mr,  Humphry  Aram  Hole, 
tea  planter  of  Atgram,  fiylbet,  has  applied  for  re- 
gistration of  an  invention  for  “ An  improved  tea 
drying  machine  which  can  also  be  used  for  wither- 
ing fresh  tea  leaf.’’ — If.  Times. 

Is  America  as  a Rice-grower  to  Compete 
with  India  ? — The  Pioneer  state  s 

The  latest  American  papers  received  contain  some 
news  of  ccnsiderabla  interest  to  the  rice  exporters  of 
Rangoon  snd  Calcutta.  The  new  rice  crop  in  the 
Southern  States  is  said  to  be  the  most  extraordinary 
ever  raised  in  America,  and  if  the  staterm  nte  of  the 
New  Orleans  press  can  he  cr<  diti  d,  ore  can  well  be- 
lieve it.  The  bulk  of  the  rice  hitherto  grown  in  the 
United  States  was  raised  in  Sonth  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia on  their  low-lying  lands  : but  some  pushing  meu 
from  the  Western  States  migrated  southwards  some 
half  dozen  years  ago,  and  their  energy  ar.d  enterprise 
have  resulted  ia  an  enormous  extension  of  the  area  of 
cultivation.  Louisiana  alone  will  raise  more  rice  this 
year  by  a hundred  million  pounds  than  the  entire 
United  States  ever  raised  beforo.  Two  years  ago 
there  were  some  12,000  acres  cultivated  in  rice;  this 
year  the  area  had  risen  to  179,000  acre?  ; »ud  we  are 
told  that  next  year  the  aore age  will  be  doubled.  Within 
the  last  few  years  the  export  of  rice  from  India  to 
South  America  has  been  rising  rapidly  ; last  year  it 
amount*  d to  1|  million  cwt,  ; and  there  is  even  a 
rmal!  trade  with  the  United  States.  With  the  enor- 
mous devlopment  of  rice  cultivation  in  the  Southern 
States,  however,  it  is  plain  that  the  competition 
for  these  markets  will  become  much  more  acute. 
Unless  the  present  feason  in  the  Southern  States  is  to 
bs  accepte  t f s altogether  abnormal,  the  chances  are 
that  Indian  grown  rice  will  be  gradually  excluded — a 
Somewhat  disconcerting  prospect  if  we  remember  that, 
omitting  the  last  two  years,  when  Iho  conditions  were 
abnormal  owiDg  to  a failure  of  the  harvest  in  Japan 
and  an  extraordinary  demand  in  Europe,  the  exports 
of  India  have  been  practically  stationary. 
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MR  WILLIAM  JACKSON  AND  PIIS  TEA 
MACHINERY. 

What  Mr.  John  Walker  was  in  regard^  to  coffee 
machinery,  that  and  much  more  Mr.  William  Jaok- 
eon  ia  with  reference  to  the  appliances  required 
for  the  manufacture  of  tea.  We  say  “ much  more,” 
because  oofiee  machinery  went  little  beyond  a 
good  pulper,  while  tea  requires  withering,  rolling, 
fermenting,  drying,  sifting  and  sorting  and  cutting 
applianoes,  all  of  which  Mr.  Jackson  has  invented 
or  improved  and  provided  for  the  use  of  tea 
planters.  What  the  extent  of  the  benefit  thus 
conferred  on  his  brother  planters  by  Mr,  Jackson 
(he  began  life  as  a planter)  must  be,  we  can 
judge  from  one  fact  mentioned  in  an  article  whioh 
appeared  in  the  Calcutta  Englishman  last  year. 
The  writer  stated  that  the  3,000  of  Jackson’s 
rollers  sold  had  each  saved  the  labour  of  120  coolies  : 
that  is,  360,000  coolies  in  the  aggregate.  This, 
apart  from  putting  an  end  to  weary  night  work 
and  the  hard,  slow  and  objectionable  prooees 
of  hand  rolling.  Soarcely  less  are  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Jackson’s  driers,  culminating  in  the 
grand  “ Britannia”  capable  of  turning  out  300  to 
400  pounds  of  well  and  equally  dried  tea.  Com- 
pare this  with  the  process  of  tea  roasting,  as  so 
many  of  us  remember  it  in  pre-machinery  days 
and  as  thus  graphically  described  in  the  artiole 
to  whioh  we  have  referred : — 

After  rolling  the  leaf  it  had  to  be  dried,  and  in  the 
whole  of  the  British  colonies  not  a tea-drying  ma- 
chine of  any  kind  existed  in  1870.  The  leaf  was  dried 
on  the  old  Chinese  method  over  charcoal  fires,  one 
pound  of  charcoal  being  required  to  produce  one 
pound  of  dry  tea  ready  for  the  market,  and  allowing 
for  wastage,  it  required  eight  pounds  of  wood  to  make 
a single  pound  of  charcoal:  consequently  eight 
pounds  of  firewood  went  to  the  production  of  one 
pound  of  dry  tea.  . 

Here,  again,  by  this  primitive  method  of  drying  the 
quality  of  the  tea  often  suffered,  as  a bright  clear 
charcoal  fire  would  give  off  a much  greater  heat  than 
the  dull  one  newly  replenished  with  fresh  charcoal. 
No  even  temperature  could  be  relied  on  for  drying 
the  leaf  by  means  of  these  fires,  and  no  even  flavour 
could  be  produced  in  the  tea. 

With  hundreds  of  these  fires  spread  over  the  floors 
of  large  drying-houses,  the  effect  of  the  fumes  on  the 
health  of  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  work  may  be 
imagined.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  charcoal  had  to  be 
made  in  the  forests,  and  as  this  was  one  of  the  opera- 
tions which  planters  could  not  control,  it  was  a part 
of  the  system  of  tea-making  to  which  they  most 
strongly  objected. 

The  “ Britannia”  requires  only  three-fourths  of  a 
pound  ofjwood  fuel  to  dry  a pound  of  tea,  in  a ma- 
chine which,  aoting  automatically,  needs  only  the 
attendance  of  a few  ooolies  to  feed  it  and  remove 
the  perfectly  and  equally  dried  tea,— unhealthy 
charcoal  fumes  and  weary  and  depressing  night 
work  being  obviated.  Mr.  Jackson’s  fame  as  an 
inventor  and  gradual  perfecter  of  tea  machinery  is 
largely  founded  on  his  Excelsior  roller,  the  orank 
principle  of  which  is  said  to  be — has  been, 
indeed,  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
island— to  be  unique.  But  Mr.  Jackson  is 
evidently  determined  to  gratify  his  honour- 
able ambition  of  being  a “ universal  pro- 
vider’’ of  tea  machinery  for  all  branches  of 
manufacture;  and  “ not  standing  on  the  order  of 
his  going”  he  has  just  euooeeded,  by  improving 
on  patents  for  whioh  he  honestly  paid,  in  providing 
a withering  maohino,  whioh  promises  to  be  as 
great  a boon  to  planters  as  those  by  which  the 
processes  of  rolling,  drying,  sifting  and  outting  have 
been  so  wonderfully  facilitated,  that  the  language 
used  by  the  Caloutta  journalist  is  really  not 
exaggerated,  when  the  results  of  Mr.  Jaokson’s 
useful  inventions  are  summed  up  thus ; — 
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It  is  undoubtedly  due  to  William  Jackson’s  de- 
termined efforts  in  inventing  and  adapting  his 
inventions  to  the  manipulation  of  tea  leaf  that  the 
British  possessions  of  Assam  and  Ceylon  have  been 
able  to  compete  so  successfully  and  profitably  with 
China  in  the  economical  production  of  tea,  and  are 
now  making  a good  profit  on  9d  per  lb.  It  is  also  in 
a great  measure  due  to  William  Jackson's  efforts 
that  the  British  public  have  now  the  boon  of  being 
able  to  get  a far  cleaner  and  better  tea  at  Is  2d  per  lb. 
than  could  be  obtained  for  3s  per  lb.  20  years  ago. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Jackson’s  rollers,  driers,  sifters  and  cutters ; but 
of  his  most  recent  achievement  they  may  be  glad 
to  have  details.  We  therefore  quote  from  a pam- 
phlet issued  by  Messrs.  Walker  Sons  & Co., 
Limited,  Colombo,  by  whom  the  witherers  are 
to  be  manufactured,  Mr.  Jaokson’s  description 
of  his  patented  adaptation  and  improvement  of 
Turton’s  Cyolone,  whioh  has  yielded  good  results 
in  India: — 

The  machine  will  be  made  in  one  size,  the  chamber 
of  which  will  be  6 feet  6 inches  square,  two  sets  of  rails 
inside  and  one  on  either  outer  side. 

The  framework  of  the  chamber  will  be  made  of 
teakwood,  and  the  lining  of  corrugated  iron,  and  a 
neat  English  section  of  rail  used. 

Sixteen  wrought  iron  trollies,  will  be  supplied,  with 
320  wire  mesh  trays  with  teakwood  frames,  each  3 ft. 
6 in.  by  3 ft.  square,  and  capable  of  taking  8001b.  of 
green  leaf  at  a charge. 

A 5 ft.  dia.  Blackman  fan  for  a speed  of  400  rev. 
per  min.  will  be  supplied  with  each  machine,  and  the 
whole  got  up  in  a very  neat  substantial  form. 

No  air-heating  stove  will  be  supplied  unless  specially 
ordered,  and  this  will  be  charged  for  extra. 

I made  a test  of  the  machine  on  the  Great  Weste-tu 
Estate  under  the  following  conditions : — 

Very  wet  day,  with  atmospheric  temperature  standing 
at  65°.  Leaf  came  in  from  the  garden  as  wet  as  it  could 
be  at  11  a.m.,  at  11-30  the  machine  was  charged 
with  8001b.  temperature  raised  to  85  degs.,  and  the 
machine  fan  started,  and  at  5-30  p.m.  the  leaf  was 
ready  for  rolling.  No  test  could  possibly  have  been 
made  under  more  adverse  circumstances,  and  if  the 
leaf  is  kept  over  night  before  being  treated,  the 
machine  will  do  a large  amount  of  work,  equal  to 
the  beat  system  of  natural  withering. 

The  apparatus  will  save  an  enormous  amount  of 
withering  space  and  buildings,  and  being  controll- 
able, the  Planter  can  manipulate  his  leaf  just  as 
suits  him  best.  Price  in  Colombo  R4,000. 

More  even  than  in  India,  we  believe,  have  Mr. 
Jaokson’s  excellent  and  substantial  maohines  been 
purchased ; and  he  has  determined  to  show  his 
gratitude  for  the  paBt  and  his  determination  to 
slaok  no  effort  to  secure  favour  in  the  future  by 
resolving  to  employ  Mr.  A.  P,  Oorrie,  a well- 
known  Ceylon  tea  planter,  to  itinerate  through  the 
tea  districts  at  his  (Mr.  Jaokson’s)  expense, 

For  the  special  purpose  of  chatting  over  the 
successful  and  unsuccessful  methods  of  operating  our 
machines,  and  helping  Planters  by  suggestions  and 
otherwise  to  get  into  the  best  system  of  manipulating 
the  leaf  by  our  appliances,  and  I much  trust  his 
services  may  be  useful  in  our  mutual  interests. 

Mr,  Corrie  will  be  fully  qualified  to  suggest  and 
advise,  for  Mr.  JaokBon  states  : — 

To  show  that  I retain  the  keenest  interest  in  my 
atent  machinery  after  it  has  reached  the  tea  houses, 
have  engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Corrie,  a 
successful  Planter  and  user  of  our  machinery,  have 
sent  him  to  Messrs.  Marshall,  Sons  & Co.,  in  England, 
to  gain  all  the  latest  information  at  headquarters. 
From  the  “ Dote  by  Mr.  William  Jackson,”  in  whioh 
the  above  is  stated,  we  quote  further  : — 

I have  also  to  state  that  I have  purchased  from 
the  Patentees  in  Ceylon  their  patent  for  the  exclusive 
right  to  make  and  use  Brass  Battens  on  rolling 
surfaces,  and  although  these  Brass-mounted  Rollers 
are  a little  more  expensive  than  the  wooden 
ones,  this  extra  cost  insignificant,  when  com- 
pared with  the  great  improvement  effected  in  the 
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working  and  durability  of  these  machines,  and  I would 
strongly  advise  planters  requiring  more  rolling  power 
to  carefully  look  into  this  before  making  their  selection. 

I have  also  purchased  from  the  Patentee  in  India 
and  Ceylon  his  patents  for  a withering  machine,  many 
of  which  are  doing  excellent  work  in  India,  and  have 
done  for  some  years.  One  of  these  has  been  erected 
on  the  Great  Western  Estate,  and  through  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Mackie  I am  allowed  to  state  that 
proprietors  and  managers  may  inspect  this  machine 
by  making  appointments  with  Mr.  Mackie. 

Believing  as  I da  that  it  is  of  the  first  and  greatest 
importance  to  wither  the  leaf  well,  I have  given  the 
most  careful  attention  to  this  machine,  which  pro- 
mises to  be  a great  success,  and  as  users  of  it  in 
India  state  that  it  withers  leaf  quite  equal  to  the  best 
natural  system.  I think  it  would  be  well  for  those 
interested  to  have  a look  at  it. 

Finally  Mr.  Jmkson  states  that  his  personal  efforts 
will  be  oontinued  in  the  field  which  he  has  made 
so  much  his  own  : — 

I now  leave  for  England  to  continue  my  efforts  in 
improving  and  keeping  tea  machinery  up  to  the  mark, 
and  I thank  all  who  have  contributed  to  make  my 
visit  to  your  world-famed  Island  such  a pleasant  one. 
The  pamphlet  which  we  are  noticing,  and  from  which 
we  have  quoted,  oontains  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Jackson 
whioh,  with  the  reproduction  of  an  excellent  photo- 
graph, appeared  in  the  Indian  Planters'  Gazette 
and  was  copied  into  the  Observer.  From  this  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Jackson  must  be  in  the  prime  of 
his  physical  life  and  intellectual  energies  ; for  he  was 
born  so  late  as  1849,  on  Lord  Kintore’s  estate, 
Keith  Hall,  Aberdeenshire.  From  earliest  obildhood 
the  instinct  of  the  future  engineer  and  machinist 
was  so  strongly  developed  that  “ Geordie  Wid  ” 
(Wood)  had  to  threaten  to  put  baby  Jackson  in 
the  furnaoe,  if  he  “ speered  ony  mair  questions 
about  the  thrashing  machine.”  But  neither  by 
fire  nor  by  watery  mud  was  his  useful  life  des- 
tined to  be  terminated  ; for  in  his  advent  to  Assam, 
where  his  genius  was  developed  in  the  direction 
of  machinery,  he  had  a somewhat  narrow  escape, 
thus  described 

When  he  reached  Kookleamook,  the  steamboat 
station  on  the  river,  it  was  about  4 p m.,  and  a letter 
awaited  him  from  Mr.  John  giving  instructions  to 
put  himself  in  the  bearer’s  hands  who  would  bring 
him  safely  to  Mazengah.  This  was  done,  and  the  first 
two  hours  was  spent  in  a dugout  boat  which  took 
him  into  a bheel  or  shallow  piece  of  water,  the  edges 
of  which  terminated  in  mud  in  which  the  buffaloes 
wallow.  Here  an  elephant  was  waiting  him,  which  was 
brought  alongside  the  boat,  and  caused  to  kneel  down 
in  the  mud  for  Mr.  J.  to  mount. 

On  attempting  to  do  this,  however,  the  monster 
beast  trumpeted  so  loudly,  that  Mr.  Jackson  made  a 
bounding  leap,  and  landed  himself  headlong  in  the 
mud  and  water  as  far  from  the  beast  and  boat  as 
he  could,  out  of  which  mess  he  was  lifted  by  the 
coolies  and  put  on  the  Jiattie,  and  in  this  state 
reached  Mazengah  about  10  p.m.  little  or  none  the 
worse  of  the  fright  he  had  got. 

Then  after  much  experience  of  weaiying  work 
through  the  night  hours,  necessitated  by  the 
absence  of  suoh  appliances  as  now,  thanks  mainly 
to  him,  are  at  the  disposal  of  every  manufacturer 
of  tea, 

He  made  his  first  resolution  in  the  lonely  midnight 
hour  that  he  would  produce  a machine  that  would 
do  the  work  so  as  to  give  him  time  for  sleep  at 
any  rate,  and  before  3 a.m.  next  morning  he  had 
made  a model  disclosing  exactly  the  motion  imparted 
by  coolies  in  rolling  leaf  on  tables  by  hand. 

His  career  since  then,  with  the  interruption  of 
the  litigation  with  Mr.  Kmmond,  who  bears  witness 
to  his  honorable  conduct,  has  been  suooess- 
ful  in  every  sense.  He  has  succeeded  in  pro 
viding  appliances  of  the  most  superior  and  effective 
quality  for  the  use  of  tea  planters  ; and  none  of 
these  at  least  will  grudge  him,  or  his  agents 


Messrs.  Marshall  of  Gainsborough  and  Messrs. 
Walker  of  Colombo,  the  due  rewards  of  hard  work, 
of  brain  and  of  body,  well  and  honestly  done. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  JackBon  reside  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dee,  not  far  from  Aberdeen,  whence  the  magis- 
tracy and  leading  inhabitants  went  not  long  ago 
to  see  how  their  vil'a  and  Mr.  Jackson’s  model- 
rooms  and  workshop  looked  when  illuminated  by 
the  electric  light — Many  will  join  us  in  good 
wishes  for  Mr.  Jackson's  extended  life  in  good 
health  and  accompanied  by  well-deserved  prosperity. 


THE  TEA  KOLLEK  PATENT  CASE. 

THE  PETITION  OF  APPEAL. 

The  following  is  the  petition  of  appeal  in  the 
case  William  Jackson  of  Aberdeen  r.  Alfred  Brown  of 
Colombo,  the  Colombo  Commercial  Company,  Limited. 

The  petition  of  the  above-named  defendants  humbly 
sheweth  : — 

(1.)  On  the  13th  of  September,  1892,  your  Hon. 
Court  set  aside  the  judgment  of  the  District  Court 
of  Colombo  in  your  petitioners'  favour,  and  entered 
judgment  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  with  costs. 

(2.)  Your  petitioners,  being  desirous  of  appealing 
against  your  Lordship’s  judgment  of  the  13th  day  of 
September,  1892,  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  hereby 
apply  to  your  Hon.  Court  to  have  the  said  judg- 
me  nt  brought  before  your  Hon.  Court  collectively  ; 
by  way  of  review. 

The  following  are  the  grounds  of  your  petitioners’ 
proposed  appeal  and  reasons  for  submitting  that  the  | 
case  is  a fit  one  for  appeal  to  Her  Majesty  in  i 
Council,  (a.)  That  the  claim  in  this  action  was  to 
restrain  the  appellants  from  an  alleged  infringement 
by  them  of  a patent  granted  to  the  respondent,  and 
for  damages  and  in  value  exceeding  115,000  and  costs  i 
of  suit.  ( b .)  That  the  claim  involved  questions  of  I 
public  importance  and  interest  in  that  it  was  sought  I 
to  restrain  the  appellants  from  using  or  selling  at 
invention  of  great  practical  utility  in  the  tea  enter-  j 
prise  of  Ceylon. 

And  for  further  reasons  for  appealing  from  the  said 
judgment  the  appellants  would  submit  as  follows  : — 

I.  — The  Hon.  the  Supreme  Court  has  failed  to  ap-  j 
predate  what  is  at  issue  between  the  parties,  and  has 
misunderstood  the  facts  upon  which  this  action  must 
be  decided. 

II.  — The  learned  Chief  Justice  has  found  that  the  I 
plaintiff  had  a perfect  legal  right,  and  did  appropriate  I 
to  himself  and  secure  by  patent  all  the  novel  and  useful 
mechanical  contrivances  contained  in  the  Standard 
and  developed  in  the  Excelsior  and  that,  therefore,  he  | 
is  in  possession  of  a patent  for  a machine  illustrating  ; 
a principle  in  the  conversion  of  motion  which  had  ‘ 
never  before  been  practically  applied,  which  is  de-  , 
scribed  by  the  learned  Chief  Justice  as  follows: — 

“ By  peculiar  mechanical  means  and  contrivances  > 
developed  in  the  machine  a manner  of  rolling  tea  is  se-  i| 
cured  to  be  substituted  for,  and  made  to  resemble,  tea  i 
rolled  by  the  human  hands.” 

And  the  learned  Chief  Justice  has  read  the  word 
“ it  ” in  the  forth  issue  settled  in  the  District  Court  to 
refer  to  the  said  invention.  The  appellants  submit 
that  this  view  of  the  plaintiff's  invention  is  incorrect. 

(1.)  The  Standard  roller  was  never  patented  in 
Ceylon,  and  public  right  to  the  Standard  roller  had 
been  acquired,  one  of  these  machines  having  been  im- 
ported into  Ceylon  in  1879,  and  used  to  roll  tea  leaf  on 
Loolecondura  estate  in  the  district  of  Hewaheta, 
Ceylon,  from  that  year— as  admitted  by  the  respondent 
in  his  evidence  in  the  District  Court. 

(2.)  The  plaintiff  obtained  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  l| 
1881,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Ordinance 
i No.  5 of  1859,  a grant  under  the  public  seal  of  the  Island 
| of  Ceylon  for  the  sale  and  exclusive  privilege  of 
I making,  selling,  and  using  a certain  new  and  useful' 

! invention  entitled — “ An  invention  for  improvements 
in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  rolling  tea  leaf,”  and 
in  the  specification  of  this  invention  filed  by  him  he 
, declares  what,  he  considers  to  be  novel  and  original 
' and  therefore  claims  as  the  invention.  First.  The1 
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arrangement  for  transmitting  motion  to  the  top  rolling 
surface  through  the  case  or  jacket  surrounding  it 
whereby  such  rolling  surface  is  left  free  as  regards 
vertical  movement  from  the  mechanism  producing  it. 
Second.  The  arrangement  for  turning  over  the  jacket 
B to  give  ready  access  to  the  upper  and  under  rolling 
surfaces.  Third.  The  combination  in  machinery  or 
apparatus  for  rolling  tea  leaf  of  a crank  shaft  having 
three  crank  movements  so  arranged  or  constructed  as 
to  cause  the  rolling  surfaces  to  move  simulta- 
neously across  each  other  all  substantially  as  herein- 
before described — and  the  plaintiff  having  claimed  the 
above  three  points  of  novelty  in  his  invention  has 
disclaimed  all  else  (Harrison  vs.  the  Anderson  Foundry 
Company,  L.R.  1 App.  Ca.  574)(G221)  and  his  invention 
cannot  be  infringed  except  in  respect  to  these  three 
points  of  novelty. 

(3)  The  word  “it”  used  in  the  fourth  issue  settled 
in  the  District  Court,  refers  to  the  first  claim  of 
novelty  of  the  plaintiff’s  invention  set  forth  in  the  first 
of  the  issues  settled  in  the  District  Court,  and  not  to 
plaintiff’s  machine  as  a whole. 

III.  The  appellants  deny  that  they  contend,  or 
ever  have  contended,  (1)  that  because  the  connect- 
ing plate  or  link  “ performs  the  part  in  machines 
which  is  assigned  to  a connecting  rod,  therefore 
everything  connected  with  it  can  only  be  a con 
necting  rod”  (2)  Or  “ that  it  is  not  possible  to  speak 
of  ‘ case  or  jacket’  as  including  the  four  sided  box 
from  lid  and  bottom  and  through  which  the  upper 
rolling  surface  passes.”  (3)  Or  “ that  the  thin 
cylinder  of  metal  which  is  inserted  as  a lining  to  the 
cylinder  of  the  defendants’  machine  and  which  con- 
fines the  upper  rolling  surface  and  which  is  move- 
able  at  will  corresponds  to  the  1 case  or  jacket’  of 
the  plaintiff’s  machine,”  i.e.,  the  case  or  jacket  as 
described  by  the  plaintiff  himself  in  his  evidence 
in  the  District  Court. 

IY.  The  defendants  contend,  and  have  always 
contended,  that  the  ‘case  or  jacket’  of  the  plaintiff’s 
machine  is  the  four  sided  box  from  top  to  bottom 
through  which  the  upper  rolling  surface  passes  and 
from  which  it  receives  its  motion,  and  that  the  ‘case 
or  jacket’  which  is  made  of  wood  in  the  model  of 
the  plaintiff's  machine,  which  is  moveable  at  will, 
and  which  contains  the  leaf  being  rolled  corresponds 
to  and  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  thin  cylinder 
which  is  made  of  brass  in  the  model  of  the  first 
defendant’s  machine,  which  is  also  moveable  at  will, 
and  which  also  contains  the  leaf. 

Y.  The  appellants  submit  that  their  machine 
cannot  be“  the  result  of  an  adoption  of  the  mechani- 
cal principles  and  contrivances  which  found 
practical  adoption  and  arrangement  in  the 

plaintiff’s  machine  varied  no  more  than  in 
unessential  form,  but  with  certain  improvements 
made  by  the  defendants,  and  which  are  practically 
useful  only  in  connection  with  it,”  because,  if  this 
were  so,  then  it  would  be  possihle  to  take  one  of 
the  plaintiff’s  machines  and  ada.pt  to  it  the  improve- 
ments in  tea-rolling  machinery  possessed  by  the 
first  defendant’s  machine,  whereas  the  appellants 
submit  that  it  is  impossible  to  use  the  improve- 
ments in  tea  rolling  machinery  possessed  by  their 
machine  in  conjunction  with  the  means  used  by 
the  plaintiff  for  imparting  motion  to  the  top  rolling 
surface. 

YI.  The  appellants  submit  that  on  the  facts 
found  by  the  learned  Senior  Puisne  Justice,  judg- 
ment should  have  been  given  for  the  defendants  in 
this  action. 

The  learned  Senior  Puisne  Justice  finds  “ that 
the  best  evidence  in  this  case  proves  that  the 
‘ case  or  jacket  ’ is  the  sides  which  surround  the 
upper  roller  which  forms  a space  or  box  into  which 
the  tea  leaf  is  poured,  and  which  keeps  the  leaf 
together  while  it  is  being  rolled  between  the  sur- 
faces of  the  two  rollers.  The  projections  which 
connect  this  case  or  jacket  with  other  parts  of  the 
machine  have  been  called  by  some  of  the  witnesses 
a connecting  rod,  and  in  a sense  that  part  of  the 
projection  which  joins  the  case  to  the  gearing  is  a 
connecting  rod,  but  the  latter  part  of  the  evidence, 
and  I think  a reasonable  use  of  the  words,  leads  me 
t9  the  conclusion  that  a part  of  the  “ jacket  is 


the  thickened  band  which  passes  round  the  case  or 
jacket,”  and  which  at  once  serves  to  connect  it 
with  the  gearing,  and  to  give  it  strength.” 

The  appellants  beg  to  submit  that  the  definition  of  the 
“case^or  jacket”properly  laid  down  by  the  learned  Senior 
Puisne  Justice  is  in  their  opinion  absolutely  cor- 
rect ; but  they  do  not  agree  that  the  thickened 
band  which  passes  round  the  “ case  or  jacket”  can 
be  held  to  be  a part  of  the  case  or  jacket.  And 
the  appellants  submit  that  the  learned  Senior  Pusine 
J ustice  has  misunderstood  the  evidence  of  the  scien- 
tific witnesses  with  reference  to  this  part  of  the 
machine. 

The  appellants  contend,  and  they  submit  that  their 
contention  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  the 
scientific  witnesses  both  for  the  plaintiff  and  for 
the  defendants,  that  the  thickened  band  is  a con- 
necting rod  formed  into  the  shape  in  which  it  is 
used  to  carry  and  lend  support  to  the  case  or 
jacket.  The  learned  Senior  Pusine  Justice  appears 
to  consider  the  connecting  piece  alluded  to  as  that 
which  connects  the  box  with  the  gearing.  The 
appellants  beg  to  submit  that  that  is  not  what  the 
scientific  witnesses  stated.  The  connecting  rod  is 
that  which  connects  and  completes  the  driving  me- 
chanism. The  undoubted  mechanical  authority,  D. 
J.  M.  Rankine  thus  defines  a connecting  rod 
(Rankine’s  Applied  Mechanics  p.  458): — “ The  pieces 
which  are  connected  by  link  work  if  they  rotate 
or  oscillate  are  usually  called  crank  beams  or  levers. 
The  link  by  which  they  are  connected  is  a rigid 
bar  which  may  be  straight  or  of  any  other  figure. 
The  straight  being  the  most  favourable  to  strength 
is  used  when  there  is  no  special  reason  to  the 
contrary.  The  link  is  known  by  various  names 
uuder  various  circumstances,  such  as  coupling  rod, 
connecting  rod,  crank  rod,  eccentric  rod,  &c.  It  is 
attaohed  to  the  pieces  which  it  connects  by  two  pins 
about  which  it  is  free  to  move.” 

YII.  The  learned  Senior  Puisne  Justice  finds  that 
“ the  motion  is  not  transmitted  precisely  at  the  same 
piaoe  or  in  the  same  way  in  the  defendants’ machine  as 
in  the  ‘ plaintiffs,’  and  ho  goes  on  to  say  ‘ but  the 
exact  way  in  which  the  motion  is  transmitted  is  not 
the  question.’  ” 

The  appellants  would  beg  to  submit  that  on  the 
contrary  this  is  the  whole  question.  It  is  the  way 
or  arrangement  of  transmitting  motion  to  the  upper 
rolling  surface  which  the  plaintiff  states  has  been 
pirated  by  the  defendants,  and,  if  the  Senior  Puisne 
Justice  finds  that  the  defendants  do  not  transmit 
motion  to  the  upper  rolling  surface  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  plaiatiff  does,  then  the  defendants  have 
not  pirated  the  plaintiff’s  invention. 

Wood,  Y.  0.,  in  Curtis  vs.  Platt  (S.  T.  R.  N.  S.  246) 
has  laid  down  that  “ if  you  find  a specifio  mechanical 
improvement  claimed  then  you  most  hold  the  person 
strictly  to  that  particular  mechanical  device  which 
he  has  claimed  for  effecting  the  object  he  had 
in  view,  and  if  he  says  it  is  to  be  done  in  one 
precise  and  particular  way,  he  must  be  held  to  that  one 
precise  and  particular  way,  and  those  who  have, 
bona  Jide,  employed  a different  system  and  a 
different  way  must  not  be  held  to  have  infringed,” 

VIII.  The  appellants  submit  that  to  form  a correct 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  this  ac‘ion  it  is  necessary 
that  the  following  points  be  kept  distinctly  in  view 
(1).  That  the  plaiutiff  stands  or  falls  by  what  he 
has  specified  and  olaimed  in  his  Excelsior  patent, 
and  that  the  defendants  stands  or  fall  by  what  they 
have  manufactured,  sold,  and  used.  (2)  That  the 
Standard  roller,  a machine  which  carries  into  effect 
the  principle  of  rolling  tea  leaf  confined  in  a box 
between  two  superposed  rolling  surfaces  was  in  use 
and  publicly  known  in  Ceylon  for  some  years  previous 
to  the  date  on  which  the  plaintiff  filed  his  specification 
of  tho  Excelsior  roller:  (3)  That  the  Standard  roller 

was  never  patented  in  Ueylon.  (4)  That  the  plaintiff’s 
Excelsior  patent  is  for  an  invention  of  a new  combi- 
nation of  well-known  parts,  and  not  for  a new  invention. 

In  the  Standard,  Excels:or,  and  Triple  Action  tea 
rollers  the  idea  or  principle  is  to  confine  a certain 
quantity  of  tea  leaf  in  a box  having  neither  top  nor 
bottom,  and  to  operate  ou  the  leaf  bo  confined  by  two 
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rolling  surface?,  the  one  placed  at  the  bottom  and  the 
other  at  the  top  of  the  box  ; so  that,  virtually,  these 
rolling  surfaces  form  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  box,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that,  as  the  tea  leaf  becomes  rolled  and 
compressed  together,  it  is  necessary  to  approach  the 
two  rolling  surfaces,  and,  to  permit  of  this  being  dore, 
the  upper  rolling  surfaces  in  the  Standard,  Excelsior  and 
Triple  Action  tea  rollers  has  been  made  of  less  area  than 
the  inside  area  of  the  box.  In  the  Standard  roller  the 
driving  meohantsm  is  directly  attached  to  the  upper 
rolling  surface  in  such  a manner  that  vertical  move- 
ment  of  the  upper  rolling  surface  is  impossible,  and, 
therefore,  to  approaoh  the  two  rolling  surfaces  of  the 
Standard  roller  tbe  cumbersome  method  of  raising  up 
the  heavy  lower  rolling  surface  bad  to  be  adopted. 

The  plaintiff,  in  bis  Excelsior  roller,  to  avoid  this 
cumbersome  method  of  approaching  the  two  rolling 
surfaces,  gave  up  positive  driving  of  the  upper  roll- 
ing surface,  and  attached  his  mechanism  directly  to 
the  box,  leaving  the  upper  rolling  surface  to  be  pushed 
about  by  the  sides  of  the  box,  and  perfectly  free,  as 
regards  vertical  movement,  from  the  mechanism 
operating  it,  and  this  free  vertical  movement  is  the 
very  pith  and  marrow  of  the  plaintiff’s  first  claim. 
It  is  the  result  sought  by  the  arrangement  of  trans- 
mitting motion  adopted  and  patented  by  him. 

The  appellants  beg  however  to  submit  that  though 
the  plaintiS’s  Excelsior  roller  possesses  advantages 
not  found  in  the  Standard,  still  that  both  the  Ex- 
celsior roller  and  tbe  Standard  roller  have  serious 
defects  which  cannot  be  avoided  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  transmitting  motion  to  the  upper  rolling 
surface  adopted  in  these  two  machines,  viz.,  giving 
positive  motion  to  only  one  of  the  parts,  leaving 
one  to  be  pushed  about  by  the  other.  The  upper 
rolling  surface  in  both  these  machines  has  no  rolling 
effect,  its  sole  office  being  to  keep  the  charge  of  leaf 
pressed  hard  down  on  to  the  lower  rolling  surface 
whioh  dies  all  the  work.  The  upper  rolling  surface 
in  both  these  machines  has  to  be  made  a working 
fit  to  the  box,  or  the  box  would  very  soon  be  broken 
to  pieces  by  the  impact  of  the  lid  on  it,  and  the  leaf 
is  therefore  contained  in  praotically  an  air  tight  box, 
and  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  great  heat  is 
generated  in  the  leaf  while  it  is  being  rolled,  whereas 
it  is  very  advantageous  to  keep  the  leaf  cool  while 
undergoing  this  process  of  manufacture. 

In  the  Triple  Aotion  tea  roller  sold  by  the  appel- 
lant?, positive  motion  is  imparted  to  all  three  parte, 
viz.,  the  box  and  the  two  rolling  surfaces  independently 
of  each  other,  no  one  of  these  three  parts  driving  the 
other,  and  not  only  is  the  appellants’  roller  outside 
the  spirit  of  the  plaintiff’s  claim,  but  it  is  submitted 
that  it  is  equally  clearly  outside  the  letter  of  it.  Tbe 
top  rolling  surface  is  not  driven  “through”  the  box  : 
both  are  driven  by  one  and  the  same  reciprocating 
part,  but  neither  transmits  motion  to  the  other.  It 
iB  submitted  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  two 
things  are  identioa).  In  the  ordinary  construction  of 
steam  engines  the  slide  valves  are  driven  from  the 
same  shaft  that  drives  the  fly-wheel,  but  it  cannot  he 
argued  that  therefore  the  slide  valves  drive  the  fly- 
wheel. 

This  arrangement  of  independently  driving  the  three 
rolling  parts,  viz : — the  box  and  the  two  rolling  surfaces, 
it  is  submitted,  has  euabled  the  first  defendant  to  avoid 
the  two  serious  defects  contained  in  both  the  Standard 
and  Excelsior  rollers  previously  alluded  to.  As  the 
upper  rolling  surface  of  the  Triple  Action  roller  is 
not  driven  by  the  sides  of  the  box  whioh  surrounded 
it,  the  first  defendant  is  enabled  to  provide  ventilation 
by  leaving  a frea  margin  of  space  between  the  upper 
rolling  surface  and  the  surrounding  case  or  jacket,  and 
again  as  the  upper  rolling  surface  of  the  Triple  Aotion 
roller  is  not  drivon  by  the  case  or  jacket  surrounding 
it,  the  first  defendant  was  able  to  give  the  upper 
rolling  surfaoe  of  the  Triple  Action  roller  an  indepen- 
dent rolling  motion  ; so  that  the  leaf  is  being  operated 
on  at  both  ends  of  the  caso  or  jacket,  whereas  in  the 
Standard  and  Exoolsior  rollers  tho  leaf  is  being  rolled 
by  the  lower  rolling  surface  alone. 

The  appellants  submit  that  the  substance  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  plaintiff  has  claimed  a definite  mode 
pf  driving  the  upper  rolling  surface,  viz,  that  it  gets 


its  motion  not  from  any  part  of  the  mechanism,  but 
from  tbe  sides  of  the  box  surrounding  it,  and  that 
is  a totally  different  thing,  it  is  submitted,  from  the 
sides  of  the  box  being  driven  by  the  same  thing  that 
drives  the  upper  rolling  surface. 

To  be  within  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff,  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  it  must  be  the  sides  of  the  box  that  do 
the  driving. 

The  appellants  deny  that  the  bearing  in  the  bow 
bracket  of  the  defendant’s  machine  can  be  regarded 
as  the  equivalent  of  “tbe  case  or  jacket”  of  tho 
plaintiff’s  machine  a3  held  by  the  learned  Chief  Justice, 
but  for  the  sake  of  argument  allow  them  to  be 
mechanically  equivalent,  and  still  the  defendant's 
machine  would  not  infiinge  the  plaintiff’s  patent, 
for  by  the  substitution  of  this  mechanical 

equivalent,  distinct  improvement  in  tea  rolling 
machinery  are  obtained  for  a distinct  purpose,  which 
cannot  be  obtained  by  the  arrangement  used  by 
the  plaintiff,  and  the  appellants  submit  that  it 
is  quite  open  to  any  person  to  substitute  a 
merchanical  equivalent  for  another  without  infringing 
that  which  it  is  substituted  for  provided  that  a distinct 
public  benefit  be  obtained  by  the  new  method  over  the 
old.  Lord  Westbury,  L.C.,  remarks  in  Ourtis  vs.  Platt, 
with  reference  to  a patent  taken  out  by  Mr.  Platt  for 
improvements  applicable  to  mules,  &c.,  might  in  this 
matter  be  prapbraeed  thus: — Mr.  Brown,  although 
he  to  a certain  extent  avails  himself  of  the  same 
elements,  yet  put  them  in  a different  continuation  he 
makes  their  effect  on  the  upper  rolling  sv.rface  different, 
he  makes  the  results  different.  It  has  been  nrged 
that  Mr.  Jackson’s  invention  is  capable  of  or 
might  be  made  to  produce  a result  co-exteneive 
and  co-equal  with  Brown’s  invention.  If  it  is  so,  all 
I can  say  is  that  Mr.  Jackson  has  not  given  to  the 
world  the  benefit  of  a description  of  the  mode  by 
which  they  may  be  effected.  I think  it  is  a very  material 
thing  * * * that  in  comparing  the  two  things 
together  the  result  on  the  work  done  by  Brown’s  patent 
are  treble,  and  if  treble,  tnblg  more  benefical  than  the 
work  done  by  Jackson's  patent. 

The  appellants  submit  that  the  above  exactly  deals 
with  the  poiDt  at  issue  in  this  action,  and  they 
further  submit  that  the  superior  usefulness  of  the 
Triple  Action  roller  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  im- 
provement added  to  the  invention  secured  by  the 
plaintiff’s  patent,  beoause  the  mechanism  used 
by  the  first  defendant  to  produce  this  desirable 
result  cannot  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
arrangement  patented  by  the  plaintiff  for  the  trans- 
mission of  motion  to  the  top  rolling  surface,  and  the 
appellants  again  rely  on  the  dootrine  laid  down  by  Lord 
YVestbury  in  Curtis  vs.  Platt,  with  reference  to  the 
doctrine  of  meohanical  equivalents  when  directed  to 
secure  a certain  end  that  was  previously  well-known. 

The  rolling  motion  given  to  the  rolling  parts  of  the 
Triple  Action  roller,  viz.,  the  case  or  jaoket  and  two 
superposed  rolling  surfaces,  is  obtained  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  mechanism  consisting  of  two  opposing  vertical 
crank  shafts,  each  having  two  crank  pins  connected 
by  counnectiDg  rods,  plates,  or  pieces,  and  it  is  the 
motion  produced  by  these  two  connecting  rods, 
plates,  or  pieces  to  whioh  the  rolling  parts  are  attached 
that  rolls  the  tea  leaf,  in  continuation  with  an  addi- 
tional rolling  motion  given  to  the  upper  rolling  surface 
taken  from  a continuation  of  one  of  the  opposing  crank 
shafts. 

Because  one  of  the  motions  given  to  the  top  rolling 
surface  is  isochronal  with  the  motion  given  to  the  case 
Or  jaoket,  it  does  not  follow  that,  therefore, either  drives 
the  other.  In  ail  rolling  machines  on  the  principle  of 
tbe  Standard,  Excelsior,  and  Triple  Aotion,  the  motion 
given  to  the  top  rolling  surface  must  be  more  or 
less  isochronal  with  that  of  the  oase  or  jacket,  to  pre- 
vent the  one  coming  into  collision  with  the  other  and, 
indeed,  if  this  latitude  of  interpretation  be  allowed, 
it  might  be  argued  with  equal  force  that  the  arrange- 
ment used  in  the  Standard  roller,  viz.,  that  of  driving 
the  case  or  jacket  by  the  upper  rolling  surface,  is  the 
same  as  that  used  in  the  Excelsior  roller,  viz.,  driving 
the  upper  rolling  surface  by  the  case  or  jacket,  andthp 
Plaintiff  s Patent  is  vpid, 
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With  reference  to  the  specification  of  the  Triple 
Action  roller  filed  in  the  Ceylon  Patent  Office,  and  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  evidence,  despite  the  objection  of 
Appellants’  Counsel,  the  Appellants  would  submit  as 
before  that  the  issue  iB  not  what  they  have  said  or 
written,  but  what  they  have  done  to  the  effect  of  in- 
fringing the  Plaintiff's  patent,  and  that  the  specifica- 
tion, at  best  admissible  in  evidence  only  for  purposes 
of  prejudice,  is  so  admissible  only  when  it  is  an  abso- 
lutely true  description  of  the  machine  that  is  said  to 
infringe,  and  that  with  reference  to  this  specification 
the  Appellants  have  pointed  out  the  clerical  error 
whioh  has  rendered  it  an  erroneous  description  of  their 
machine.  The  proof  that  the  word  “by”  is  a mis- 
print for  “ of”  will  be  found  in  the  preamble  of  the 
1st  Defendant’s  specification,  where  it  is  stated  that 
the  leaf  is  rolled  or  twisted  by  the  combined  action  of 
the  table,  the  hollow  oylinder,  and  the  lid,  all  of  whioh 
have  motion  diiectly  imparted  to  them. 

Lastly,  with  reference  to  the  finding  of  the  District 
Judge,  viz  ' “ As  the  Excelsior  was  an  improvement 

on  the  Standard,  so  the  Triple  Action  roller  is  an  im- 
provement on  the  Excelsior,  and  is  decidedly  a far  more 
efficient  and  satisfactory  machine,”  the  appellants 
would  beg  to  suggest  that  the  D.  J.  intended  to  con- 
vey not  that  the  first  defeudant  had  added  improve- 
ment’s to  the  peculiar  means  of  transmitting  motion 
to  the  upper  rolling  surfaces  which  the  plaintiff  had 
patented,  but  that  (both  the  plaintiff  and  the  first 
defendant  working  on  what  was  admittedly  public 
property,  viz.  the  rolling  of  leaf  contained  in  a box 
between  two  superposed  plates)  the  improvements 
possessed  by  the  Triple  Action  roller  were  greater, 
more  useful,  and  more  advanced  than  the  improve- 
ments possessed  by  the  plaintiff’s  Excelsior  roller  over 
the  Standard  machine. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  pray 

1.  Fur  a certificate  in  terms  of  section  781  of  the 
Civil  Procedure  Code,  to  the  effect  that  the  present 
case  in  value  and  nature  fulfils  the  requirements  of 
section  42  of  the  Courts  Ordinance  1889,  or  that  it 
is  otherwise  a fit  one  for  appeal  to  Her  Majesty  in 
Council. 

2.  That  upon  grant  of  such  certificate  and  upon 
security  being  duly  given  for  the  costs  of  the  res- 
pondents the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  dated 
the  13th  day  of  Sept.  1892,  be  brought  before  your 
Hon.  Court  colleotively  by  way  of  review,  and  that 
the  judgment  of  the  Distriot  Court  of  Colombo,  dated 
the  2nd  of  May,  1892,  be  restored  and  confirmed. 

3.  For  his  costs  in  this  behalf  incurred,  and  for 
such  other  reliefs  as  to  your  Honorable  Court  shall 
seem  meet. 

Settled  by  Messrs,  D.  F.  Browne  and  F.  Dornhorst, 
Advocates. 

(Signed)  Hector  Yan  Coylenburg, 
Proctor  for  Defendants-Appellants. 

— -e> 

BARK  AND  DRUG  REPORT. 


(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

London,  Oct. 


6. 


Cinchona.— The  auctions  held  hero  on  Tuesday  were 
very  small  in  extent,  and  consisted  principally  of  Ceylon 
bark.  The  catalogues  compri-ed 

Pkgs.  Pkgs. 


Ceylon  cinchona 
East  Indian  cinchona 
Java  cinchona 
West  Atrican  cinchona 
South  American  cinchona 


987  of  which  804  were  sold 
74  do  74  do 

30  do  30  do 

277  do  277  do 

456  do  200  do 


1,824  1,385 

The  assortment  was  very  poor ; no  yellow,  and  few 
grey  barks  of  Eastern  growth,  being  offered,  bat  there 
were  some  very  fine  parcels  of  red  chips  and  shavings, 
both  original  and  renewed,  from  Ceylon.  At  first  the 
prices  appeared  to  chow  a lower  tendency,  but  the 
competition  gradually  improved,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  sales  the  unit  was  practically  equal  to  tbat  of  the 
previous  auctions,  and  slightly  above  the  average  at  last 
week’s  Amsterdam  sales.  It  may  therefore  be  placed  at 
ljd  all  round. 

The  approximate  quantities  purchased  by  the  prin- 
cipal buyers  were 


Lbs. 

Agents  for  the  Mannheim  and  Amsterdam  works  164,185 

Agents  for  the  Auerbach  works  50,90 

Agents  for  the  Frankfort  o/M.  and  Stuttgart 

works  ....  47,148 

Messrs.  IIowards  & Sons  18,214 

Agents  for  the  American  and  Italian  works  12.665 

Agents  for  the  Brunswick  works  ....  8,940 

Sundry  druggists,  &c.  ....  24,160 


Total  quantity  sold  326,272 

Bought  in  or  withdrawn  20,660 


Total  amount  of  bark  offered  346,932 


Essential  OiL.— Lemon-grass  oil  is  quiet  at  ljd  per 
oz  on  the  spot;  for  arrival  there  are  buyers  at  Jjd 
“c.i.f.”  terms. 



NOTES  FROM  SOUTH-EAST  WYNAAD. 

There  is  now  so  much  life  and  hope  among  the 
planters  in  S,-E.  Wynaad,  that  a few  words  as  to  what 
I saw  and  heard,  during  a run  through  the  district 
will,  I think,  be  interesting. 

First,  as  to  the  old  staple,  coffee.  Leaf  disease  is 
much  less  virulent  than  of  old  ; there  was  a great 
improvement  in  this  respect  last  y ear,  and  it  is  even 
much  less  this  season.  There  are  great  discussions  as 
to  the  cause  of  this.  It  is  asserted  by  some  that  the 
improved  cultivation  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  lor 
the  improvement  in  the  heaithiuess  of  the  trees.  A 
leading  planter  declared  his  opinion  that  leaf  disease 
is  earned  by  the  earth-bound  diseased  condition  of  the 
coffee  roots,  and  is  not  climatic  in  any  way.*  He 
believes  that  if  the  soil  had  always  been  dug  up  among 
the  tiees  thoroughly,  there  would  never  have  been 
much  damage  from  disease.  However,  there  is  very 
much  less  damage  from  leaf  this  year,  and  last 
year,  even  where  digging  of  the  soil  has  not  yet 
been  attempted  ; and  the  general  opiuion  is  that 
the  disease  is  wearing  itself  out,  and  the  improved 
cultivation  is  the  outcome  of  greater  confidence,  from 
the  improved  appearance  of  the  trees. 

Stirring  up  of  the  soil  is  now  generally  carried  out, 
though  in  many  uiffereut  forms.  Deep  renovation 
pits  cut  close  t©  the  Btem  of  the  tree,  three  feet 
by  two  feet,  and  two  feet  deep,  cutting  off  all  the 
principal  lateral  radical  roots,  turning  sub-soil  to 
surface,  the  pit  being  filled  up,  with  pruuiugs, 
weeds  and  surface  soil  to  supply  food  to  the  young 
spougiole  feeling  roots  that  start  from  all  the  old 
cut  roots.  I saw  one  amazing  change  in  an  old 
estate  that  two  years  or  so  ago  seemed  hopeless  from 
leaf  disease;  the  trees  were  there,  and  the  soil 
splendid,  one  of  these  big  pits  to  every  tree  has 
made  a now  place  of  it  again.  'They  are  now 
granted  trees  full  of  wood  and  crop.  Elsewhere  con- 
tinuous trenches  two  feet  deep  were  dug  acrosB  the 
hill  siue  between  every  alternate  row  of  trees,  but  as 
these  trenchts  could  not  be  filled  up  soon  enough,  and 
remainta  open  during  last  season’s  hot  weather,  sub- 
ject to  a drought  of  151  days,  the  improvement  has 
not  yet  been  been  marked,  the  trees  only  now  beginning 
to  feel  the  benefit  and  make  root,  though  on  another 
Tea  estate,  where  with  pruniugs  aud  manure  the 
trenches  were  at  once  filled  up,  the  improvement  is 
most  striking.  Another  planter  is  digging  deep  trenches 
three  feet  wide  by  two  deep  between  all  the  rows  of 
trees,  not  across  the  hill  side,  filling  up  at  once  with 
weeds  and  soil  ; others  are  digging  up  the  whole  soil 
eighteen  inches  deep  to  wi  hiu  a foot  or  less  of  the 
tree  stems,  others  again  are  only  digging  nine  to 
twelve  inches,  while  some  are  loosening  the  soil 
with  forks  iuto  big  clods.  Others  again  are  making 
eighteen  inch  pits  in  the  centre  uf  lour  trees,  and 
Borne  are  making  deep  pits  three  fe  t cube,  and 
spreading  the  dug  up  soil  over  the  a joining  surf  ce, 

* This  opinion  was  prevalent  in  C ylon  above  timej 
but  experience  falsified  it.  The  better  the  soil  and 
the  stronger  the  bushes  the  greater,  no  doubt,  the 
power  of  resistance,  and  those  which  have  survived  in 
Southern  India  cannot  but  benefit  by  the  cultural 
operations  described ; some  of  which  would  be  equally 
beneficial  in  the  case  of  tea. — Ed,  T.A, 
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leaving  the  pits  to  be  filled  in  time  with  weeds  and 
wash,  while  there  are  planters  still  continuing  the 
o.d  system  of  scraping  and  burying  weeds.  It  is 
evident  that  any  system  of  tillage  is  of  benefit  to 
the  trees,  acid  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  done,  the 
better;  the  cost  yarifcB  from  RIO  to  R25  per  acre. 

There  is  also  great  diversity  in  the  systems  of  pruning 
in  vogue.  Ou  one  large  property  Labo  et’s  old  Jamaioa 
system  of  pruning  is  carried  out.  The  only  wood  left  for 
bearing  must  be  direct  from  the  primary  branches.  All 
secondary  wood  after  crop  is  ruthlessly  removed,  and 
almost  all  the  enormous  growth  of  j oung  shoots,  caused 
by  such  severe  knifing  is  handled  off  during  the  rains, 
leaviug  only  the  few  shoots  oa  the  primary  branches 
for  next  crop.  Other  men  are  encouraging  all  the 
wood  they  can  get  ou  their  trees,  removing  nothing 
but  heart  wood  aud  suckers,  to  let  light  into  the 
centre,  occasionally  cutting  off  dead  wood  and  exces- 
sive growth.  Every  variety  of  pruning  is  to  be  seen 
betwteu  these  extremes  ; but  the  general  idea  is  that 
leaf  and  cover  to  protect  the  blossom  during  the  hot 
weather  saves  crop,  and  experimtnts  are  being  made 
to  fiud  the  effeofc  of  pruning  at  different  periods  of 
the  year,  instead  of  immediately  after  crop,  in  the 
hottest  weather. 

The  subject  of  manure  is  also  one  that  give3 
rise  to  great  variety  of  opinion.  One  leading 
planter  considers  the  application  of  all  organic 
manure  a waste.  He  is  a firm  adhereut  to 

Ville’s  principles,  and  urges  that  the  mineral 

deficiencies  of  the  soil  should  alone  he  supplied. 
On  these  grouuda  be  has  been  applying  bone  alone 
or  rocks,  as  containing  lime  and  decayed  Feldspathic 
potash.  His  neighbour  confines  his  attention  to  cattle 
dung  only,  and  carts  in  dry  bratties  at  a cost  of  five 
rupees  per  load  from  great  distances  all  round. 
One  planter  was  applying  booes  and  poonac  to  help 
some  htavily  bearing  trees.  Another  deuies  the  possibi- 
lity of  benefit  from  pooDao,  and  I saw  large  quantities 
of  cattle  dung  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coffee,  which 
had  apparently  been  wasting  away  for  yoars,  as  not 
worth  applying, 

I heard  of  the  application  of  salteptre,  but  could 
learn  of  no  epeoial  effect  as  yet,  and  I saw  that 
ashes  had  been  applied  to  young  plants  as  a 
preventive  of  leaf  disease.  Borer  have  been  very  de- 
structive this  last  year,  encouraged  by  the  lorg  drought, 
and  large  numbers  of  trees  are  being,  removed  and 
their  places  re-supplied.  A great  authority  from  Corrg 
expressed  his  opiuioo  that  the  success  of  CJoorg,  com- 
pared with  Wynaad,  was  partly  attributable  to 
the  greater  occurrence  of  Borer  in  that  district,  and 
the  consequent  regular  re-plaDting  of  damaged  trees, 
so  that  there  was  hardly  any  old  coffee  trees  in  the 
Coorg  Bamboo  Dis  riot.  But  there  is  very  great 
difficulty  in  bringing  on  supplies  in  Wynaad.  Many 
men,  in  the  past  difficulties  with  leaf  disease,  dis- 
continued planting  out  supplies,  and  I only  saw  one 
good  field  of  young  coffee  more  than  two  years 
old.  Plants  put  out  last  jear  and  this  season  are 
generally  coming  on  well.  Great  care  is  taken  in 
planting,  plants  being  carefully  removed  from  the 
nurseries  with  extractors  in  ball,  or  planted  out  in 
baskets,  or  in  split  bamboos,  this  last  being  now  pre- 
ferred. Several  extensive  plantations  have  been  opened 
out  in  the  past  three  years  in  Nellacotta  District  and  in 
some  of  them  too  much  regard  has  teen  shown  to  the 
rapid  establishment  of  a large  extent  of  coffee  with- 
but  that  careful  consideration  as  to  exposure  and  ns- 
pect,  whioh  experience  in  the  past  history  of  Wynaad 
coffee  should  inculcate.  With  other  products  now 
available,  hardy  plants  that  will  flourish  anywhere,  it 
seems  a pity  to  plant  coffee  in  other  than  the  most  fa- 
voured hillows.  But  it  seems  to  be  considered  that 
shade  is  a panacea  for  all  the  difficulties  hitherto  ex- 
perienced with  coffte.  Shade  for  ooffee  is  now  a most 
important  branch  of  study  for  the  planter.  Some  suc- 
cessful estates  have  been  opened  under  the  original  for- 
est trees,  but  the  damage  done  to  old  coffee  by  the 
frequent  fall  of  some  great  tree,  and  the  difficulty  of 
rearing  new  shade,  is  altogether  against  this  sys- 
tem, while  it  is  only  a few  of  the  forest  trees 
hat  are  really  friondlj  to  coffee,  and  it  is  much 
(setter  to  have  only  such  trees  under  which  coffee 


is  known  to  thrive.  Blackwood,  tara,  the  different 
cedars  and  6gs,  are  always  preserved,  but  these 
must  be  supplemented  with  youDg  shade  plants,  put 
out  with  the  coffee.  Grevillea  is  planted  out  largely  lor 
this  purpose,  but  I noticed  that  there  was  more  ai  tee 
shade  grown  than  anything  else,  th  ugh  effort  is  made 
to  vary  the  trees  planted  out  as  much  as  possible,  jack, 
grevillea  and  cedar  interspersed  among  the  altees. 

Oinchora,  which  has  been  the  ruin  of  maDy  a fine 
field  of  cuffee  in  WyDaad,  is  now  being  rapidly  elimi- 
nated. There  are  still  fine  fields  of  pinchoDa,  origi- 
nally planted  by  themselves,  or  in  fields  where  the 
coffee  has  been  killed  out.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
the  two  will  not  thrive  together,  and  I saw  coffee 
that  had  been  relieved  of  the  cinchona  coming  round 
wonderfully.  Cinchona  of  good  quality  is  sti.l  an 
adjunct  to  a planter’s  resources,  and  should  pay  for 
some  cultivation,  but  it  6eems  to  be  left  entirely  to 
itself. 

I saw  some  ledger  being  planted  out  on  only  on6 
estate,  and  that  too  among  coffee,  and  on  a most  pro- 
mising your  property,  aud  by  a planter  who  has 
always  made  coffee  pay.  This  more  tban  anything 
impressed  me,  as  to  the  diversity  of  opinions  current 
among  plauters.  There  was  only  one  subjeot  on 
which  they  were  all  united,  and  in  this  matter  they 
could  allow  no  heretio  views,  this  was  that  the 
depreciated  Rupee  bad  itself  solved  the  Currency 
Question  so  far  as  they  were  concerned. 

My  pen  has  so  run  away  with  me  that  1 must  leave 
my  notes  cn  Tea,  Gold  and  minor  products  to 
another  day. — Madras  Times,  Oct.  12. 


VARIOUS  NOTES. 

Banana  Culture — With  us  the  banana  ia  re- 
garded as  a luxury,  though  in  some  countries  it 
is  a staple  article  of  food  and  in  others  is 
destined  to  become  so.  For  several  years  experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  a view  to  extend  its 
culture.  Great  Britain  seeks  to  increase  its 
growth  in  her  tropical  colonies,  and  Germany 
‘ sees  in  the  banana  a most  nutritious  sausage 
for  feeding  its  soldiers,”  that  will  be  cheaper  than 
the  maize  it  has  recently  used  in  army  rations. 
The  banana  is  a curious  as  well  as  important 
article.  It  may  be  called  a “ fruit  ” as  above, 
but  it  might  with  equal  propriety  be  termed  a 
“ vegetable,”  and  its  original  was  a flower,  being 
the  lily.  Its  producing  power  is  stated  to  be  forty- 
four  times  that  of  the  potato,  and,  according  to 
Humboldt,  a hundred  and  thirty-three  men  can 
be  fed  with  bananas  grown  on  an  area  that  would 
only  produce  enough  wheat  for  one.  Supposing 
that  this  applies  to  an  average  yield  of  a little 
less  than  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  the 
culture  of  bananas  would  maintain  a population 
of  not  far  from  half  a million  people  to  the 
square  mile.  The  bananas  can  be  ground  into  a 
meal,  whioh  will  keep  as  long  as  flour,  and  which 
is  claimed  to  be  more  nutritious  than  meat,  and 
can  also  be  used  economically  in  the  manufacture 
of  beer.  Then  the  skin  contains  a fibre  from  whioh 
can  be  manufactured  a durable  and  fine  doth, 
while  the  juice  of  the  skin  forms  an  indelible  ink 
and  oan  be  fermented  into  a good  vinegar.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  spreading  a knowledge  of 
those  facts  will  result  in  a large  extension  of 
banana  oulture  in  the  Colonies.  The  business  is 
a paying  oDe,  and  should  offer  an  inviting  field 
for  an  industry  whioh  promises  so  well  for  those 
who  engage  in  it,  while  it  would  enable  many  to 
obtain  an  abundanoe-  of  cheaper  food  than  is  now 
available  to  them.  It  would  seem  that  this  prospeot 
is  opening  out,  as  wide  areas  are  reported  to 
have  been  bought  with  a view  to  baDsna  culture, 
for  the  production  of  meal  and  doth. — Horticultural 
7imes,  Sept.  12. 
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STATISTICAL  FALSEHOODS : A DISINGEN- 
UOUS ATTEMPT  TO  BOLSTER 
UP  CHINA  TEA. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  figures  can  he  so  dealt  with 
as  to  represent  anything,  that  by  a transposition 
in  fact,  or  the  quotation  on  one  side  only  of  the 
question  it  is  desired  to  represent,  the  truth  can 
be  made  to  appear  to  rest  in  precisely  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  in  which  fair  representation  would 
apportion  it.  There  has  never,  perhaps,  been  a 
fuller  and  more  decisive  exposition  of  this  state- 
ment than  was  exhibited  when  Sir  Arthur  Gordon 
desired  to  make  it  appear  that  the  financial  con- 
dition of  our  harbour  was  so  unfavourable  as  to 
prevent  any  further  expenditure  being  inourred 
upon  it.  According  to  Sir  Arthur  Gordon’s  figures 
the  revenue  derived  from  our  harbour  was  con- 
siderably below  the  annual  outlay  inourred  upon 
its  maintenance  and  working  ; but  when  his  figures 
came  to  be  analysed  it  was  proved  that  in  the 
expenditure  stated  by  them  had  been  included  the 
payments  made  for  the  Binking  fund,  or  in  other 
words  the  gradual  paying  off  of  the  oapital  outlay. 
When  this  was  eliminated  from  the  account,  it 
was  demonstrable  that,  so  far  from  our  harbour 
revenue  being  insufficient  to  meet  the  annual 
expenses  connected  with  it,  there  remained  a very 
material  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure.  Of  a 
similar  character  of  misstatement  has  been  the 
assertion  made  during  the  course  of  correspondence 
in  the  Lon  ion  Standard  to  the  effect  that  the  tea 
of  Ohina  still  maintains  a high  position  in  the 
home  consumption  of  that  article.  This  assertion 
was  put  forward  by  a firm  of  brokers  of  high 
standing,  which  occupies  perhaps  a leading  position 
among  these  brokers  whose  business  had  for  very 
many  years  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
dealing  with  the  tea  imported  with  Great  Britain 
from  the  Celestial  Empire.  According  to  what  that 
firm  wrote,  and  by  its  quotation  of  figures,  it  would 
have  seemed  that  China  tea  still  occupies  a very 
important  position  in  the  item  of  home  consump- 
tion ; and,  had  it  remained  uncontradioted,  the 
conclusion  might  naturally  have  been  come  to  by 
the  general  public  at  home  that  all  that  it  had 
read  as  to  the  rapid  supersession  of  the  China 
variety  by  those  of  India  and  Ceylon  growth  was 
a palpable  falsity.  Fortunately  for  the  exposition 
of  the  truth  there  have  not  been  wanting  those 
capable  of  demonstrating  the  incorreotness  of  the 
interpretation  put  upon  the  figures  quoted.  These 
had  been  taken  from  official  sources  ; and  to  those 
not  fully  acquainted  with  the  specialities  of  the 
tea  trade  would  have  seemed  to  be  authoritative 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  deductions  made  from 
them.  But  it  is  a significant  fact  that,  by  stopping 
short  of  full  analysis  of  the  returns  made  use  of, 
blaok  was  made  to  appear  white  and  white  to 
assume  the  tint  of  black.  We  do  not  pause  to 
dilate  upon  the  manifest  injustioe — nay,  down- 
right dishonesty — of  suoh  a course.  As  to  this 
our  readers  may  well  be  left  to  judge  for  them- 
selves. The  imports  of  China  tea  and  those  of 
India  and  Ceylon  were  no  doubt  correctly  giveD, 
but  the  fact  was  absolutely  ignored  that  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  imports  from  China  were 
distined  for  re-export  and  never  entered  at  all 
into  the  consumption  by  British  tea  drinkers. 
When  these  re-exports  were  allowed  for,  it  was 
proved,  that,  of  all  the  tea  drunk  throughout 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales,  only  about 
17  per  cent  was  of  Chinese  growth,  and  that  the 
balance  of  83  per  oent  was  exclusively  t that  of 
India  and  Ceylon.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  there 
lore  most  certainly  correct  in  the  statements  he 


made  upon  this  matter  of  the  home  consumption 
of  tea.  But  he  was,  perhaps,  not  sufficiently 
well  acquainted  with  the  technicalities  of  the  pub. 
lished  returns  to  be  able  to  stat6  his  case  with 
that  suocinotness  whioh  was  neoessary  to  carry 
full  conviction.  It  needed  the  after-dealing  with 
the  subject  by  another  firm  of  brokers  to  bring 
to  light  and  expose  the  fallacies  whereby  the  cham- 
pions of  the  China  tea  trade  had  endeavoured  to 
bolster  up  the  assertions  made  by  them.  All 
causes  must  suffer  by  such  a disingenuous  state- 
ment of  their  oaee,  and  Ceylon  has  especial  reason 
to  complain  that,  in  oonjunotion  with  its  great 
neighbour,  India,  it  has  been  exposed  to  a tup- 
pressio  veri  for  which  it  must  be  difficult,  nay 
quite  impossible,  to  find  any  palliation  or  exouse 
whatever.  The  bulk  of  the  China  tea  for  whioh 
home  use  was  claimed  never  penetrated  into  the 
country  further  than  the  bonding  warehouses  to 
which  its  was  temporally  consigned.  Foreign 
markets,  foreign  purchasers  and  foreign  users 
absorbed  this  bulk;  and  this  fact  was,  we  fear,  studi- 
ously kept  back  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  superiority  olaimed  for  the  consumption  of 
India  and  Ceylon  varieties  had  been  wrongfully 
asserted. 

4 

THE  PEESENT  PEICE  OP  TEA  AND 
LOCAL  PEODUCTION. 

We  constantly  hear  it  said  that  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence should  riiotate  oaution  as  to  the  opening  out 
of  fresh  areas  of  land  for  tea  planting  in  Ceylon. 
It  is  argued  that  until  new  markets  can  be  found 
for  some  of  that  we  already  produoe  further 
increase  in  production  is  likely  to  be  injurious  to 
the  stability  of  our  present  greatest  industry. 
Opposed  to  this  view  have  been  the  statement 
of  suoh  men  as  Mr.  Roberts  of  Messrs.  I.  Eucker  <fc 
Co.,  whose  view  has  all  along  been  that  the 
British  market  oan  absorb  all  that  Ceylon  can 
send  to  it  up  to  the  high  figure  of  100  millions  of 
pounds  annually.  That  Mr.  Roberts  and  those  who 
shared  his  opinion  were  not  altogether  wrong  has 
been  shown  by  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
China  tea  has  made  way  for  that  of  Ceylon  and 
Iudia  in  Mincing  Lane.  But  we  as  tea  planters 
have  to  take  a somewhat  different  standpoint  to 
that  upon  wh’ch  Mr.  Roberts  founded  his 
assertion.  Great  Britain  would  almost  cer- 
tainly absorb  all  we  can  send  her  up 

to  the  figure  mentioned  ; but  then  the  question 
arises  whether  her  people  are  ready  to 
pay  the  prioe  for  whioh  alone  it  would 
be  worth  the  while  of  our  planters  to  supply  her. 
Very  reoently  we  have  been  favoured  with  a marked 
increase  in  the  rates  obtained  for  our  teas  in 
London,  and  Ihe  consensus  of  home  expert  opinion 
seem  to  justify  the  hope  that  this  increase  may 
prove  lasting,  may  continue  at  all  events  for 
some  considerable  time.  But  when  that  opinion 
is  asked  to  aocount  for  this  improvement  it 
is  distinctly  stated  as  being  due  to  a restriction 
of  export  from  this  island  during  the  last  few 
months.  Were  our  export  again  to  inorease, 
or  to  promise  to  greatly  further  expand  in 
the  near  future,  the  question  might  well  be 
asked  if  the  improvement  in  price  now  notioe- 
able  would  be  likely  to  be  maintained.  Now, 
if  we  are  to  go  on  adding  field  to  field 
as  there  has  been  so  marked  a tendenoy  to  do 
during  the  last  few  years,  it  is  certain  our  figures 
of  export  must  again  rise,  at:d  then,  to  judge 
from  all  experience,  there  will  fo  low  a recession 
of  the  prices  to  old  standard  at  which  tea  cultivation 
cannot  be  made  remunnerative,  at  all  events 
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to  those  who  have  inourred  the  cost  of  opening 
up  and  planting  new  land.  Therefore,  we  hold 
that  the  recent  advance  in  price  founded  upon 
a restriction  of  export  affords  corc'ueive  evidence 
of  the  wisdom  of  those  who  hold  that  we  should 
wait  the  development  of  new  n arkets  before  we 
go  rashly  to  work  extending  our  present  are  as  of 
cultivation.  The  ungenial  weather,  of  course, 
mainly  accounts  for  the  recent  diminition  in  the 
quantity  of  our  export.  With  tea,  however,  this  is 
not  so  significant  as  it  would  have  been  with 
coffee  or  other  products,  because  the  method  of 
plucking  and  the  quality  of  the  tea  produced 

largely  affeots  the  weight  of  the  general  out- 
turn. It  may  well  be  that  the  counsel  of  late 

so  freely  tendered  as  to  the  results  to  be 
dreaded  to  a oontinuanoe  of  the  practioe  of  over- 
pluoking  has  had  something  to  do  with  the 

diminished  weight  of  our  exports,  and  if  so  the 
latter  fact  is  perhaps  not  altogether  to  be  regretted. 
Compensation  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  higher 
price  obtainable  for  a lower  return  in  quantity. 
However  this  may  be,  we  now  see  that  a re- 
stricted export  is  an  important  element  in  main- 
taining better  prices.  To  unduly  swell  that  export 
by  hasty  extensions,  before  new  markets  are  opened, 
would,  we  feel  sure,  lose  us  much  of  that  advantage. 

■ — 

COCHIN  FOWLS. 

To  keep  Cochins  in  health  when  confined  they 
must — more  than  any  other  variety — be  plentifully 
supplied  with  green  food ; if  not,  their  digestive 
Bystem  soon  suffers,  and  the  plumage  becomes  ragged 
and  scurfy.  Particular  care  must  also  be  exercised 
to  prevent  overfeeding,  as  this  breed  has  a special 
tendency  to  accumulate  internal  fat,  causing  steri- 
lity, disease  and  even  death.  Indian  corn  is,  there- 
fore, not  good  for  them.  In  severe  cases  of  this 
prejudicial  fattening  the  hinder  part  of  the  body 
almost  touches  the  ground,  penguinfashion,  and 
rupture  is  a frequent  result.  The  most  beneficial 
course  in  such  an  event  is  to  allow  the  bird  to  sit 
for  as  long  as  five  or  six  weeks,  feeding  her  very 
sparingly  till  the  system  is  reduced,  by  which  means 
a cure  may  often  be  effected.  Cochins  have  great 
merits,  the  chief  of  which  are  their  hardiness,  their 
winter-laying  qualities,  their  large  size,  and  the 
extremely  small  space  in  which  they  may  be  kept. 
In  illustration  of  the  last  point  we  may  refer  to 
Mr  Tomlinson’s  account  of  his  own  yard.  If  they 
are  sparingly  fed  on  everything  except  green  food, 
this  being  given  liberally,  they  are  scarcely  ever  ill ; 
but  these  two  conditions  are  essential.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  drawback  to  these  good  qualties  is  the  un- 
earthly howl,  rather  than  crow,  of  the  cocks,  which 
makes  it  in  towns  impossible  to  keep  them,  where 
but  for  this  they  would  be  the  very  best  fowls  for 
the  circumstances.  Their  rather  coarse  quality  of 
meat  and  deficiency  of  breast  are  also  faults,  though 
for  home  use  they  are  profitable,  as  the  legs,  which 
are  very  large,  are,  in  our  opinion,  and  that  of  many 
others  (and  the  same  remark  may  be  made  of  the 
Brahma)  far  superior  to  those  of  other  breeds.  We 
speak,  of  course,  of  young  birds  ; the  leg  of  an  old 
Cochin  is  certainly  an  unmanageable  morsel — From 
“ IVriyht’s  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry  ” for  October. 


SOME  VEGETABLE. 

Recent  Publications. 

Le  Potager  d'un  Curieux.  By  Messieurs  Paillieux 
and  D.  Bois  (second  edition,  Paris,  1892). 

Variety  is  the  great  characteristic  of  man’s  diet, 
as  it  is  of  man’s  raiment.  Still,  to  confine  our  re- 
marks to  such  articles  of  food  as  are  derived  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom  only,  it  is  curious  to  note 
that  the  number  of  fruits  and  vegetables  usually  found 
in  the  best-stocked  market  is  a mere  trifle  in  com- 


parison with  the  total  produce  which  might  be  used 
as  food.  Some  nations  have  a much  more  extensive 
diet  than  we  have,  and  a highly  competent  authority 
asserts  that  “one  would  sooner  make  a list  of  vege- 
table produce  left  uneaten  by  Chinamen  than  enu- 
merate all  the  articles  which  they  actually  eat.” 

Among  the  most  promising  of  the  plants  intro- 
duced in  the  Potager  d’un  Curtev.x  three  are  especially 
worthy  of  notice,  namely,  Arctium  Lappa,  var. 
Japonicum,  Soja  hispida  and  Stachys  affinis. 

Arctium  Lappa,  var.  Japonicum,  described  also  as 
Lappa  major,  is  simply  a variety  of  the  cosmopoli- 
tan ’■Burrs.”  The  fleshy  root  of  the  plant  grows  and 
swells  rapidly  in  deeply  trenched  soil  ; so  much  so 
that  it  can  be  obtained  one  inch  thick  in  the  space 
of  three  months,  and  yields  a vegetable  resembling 
salsify  or  scorzonera,  but  of  quicker  growth,  very 
white  and  tender,  and  easily  made  very  palatable  by 
proper  cooking. 

Soja  hispida  is  a Chinese  plant  of  the  order 
Leguminosas,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  large  pro- 
portion of  fat  and  of  nitrogenous  matter  contained 
in  its  seeds.  It  is  from  the  Soja  that  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  manufacture  the  “ vegetable  cheese,” 
a highly  nutritious  paste  which  can  hardly  be  re- 
cognised from  cheese  made  of  milk  and  the  ‘ Sho- 
you,”  a condiment  of  everyday  use,  which  appears 
to  enter  largely  in  the  composition  of  many  of  the 
patent  ’*  sauces  ” made  in  England. 

Soja  is  not  very  delicate  as  a fresh  vegetable,  as 
the  seed,  which  is  the  eatable  part  of  the  plant, 
has  a very  thick  and  hard  skin.  But  it  might  be 
removed  before  dishing  up.  The  plant  is  so  prolific, 
so  perfectly  hardy  and  disease-resisting,  that  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  devote  some  time  and  care  to 
its  improvement.  Most  varieties  of  the  Soja  ripen 
their  seeds  too  late  to  be  of  much  use  in  northern 
Europe,  but  several  of  them  might  be  grown  easily 
in  North  America. 

Stachys  affinis,  otherwise  S.  tuberifera,  first  intro- 
duced to  notice  by  Monsieur  Paillieux,  can  be  said 
to  have  attained  in  Europe  the  position  of  a standing 
vegetable.  In  France  it  is  fast  becoming  popular 
as  Stachys,  or  “ Crosnes  du  Japon,”  and  it  is  re- 
cognized in  England  as  the  “ Chinese  Artichoke.” 
It  is  a perfectly  hardy  vegetable,  consisting  of  the 
fleshy,  pearl-white,  underground  stems  of  S.  affinis. 
The  tubers,  although  very  watery  to  all  appearance 
and  easily  crushed  between  the  thumb  and  fingers, 
contain  a rather  high  proportion  of  albuminous 
and  gummy  substances,  and  therefore  constitute  a 
not  altogether  despicable  food.  The  tubers  intended 
for  propagation  should  be  kept  in  sand  over  winter, 
planted  out  in  rows  or  on  mounds  early  in  spring 
and  left  to  themselves,  with  the  exception  of  occa- 
sional weeding  all  through  the  season.  The  tubers 
are  not  wholly  formed  till  the  vines  die  off.  They 
will  stand  any  amount  of  frost  if  left  in  the  ground, 
and  they  are  all  the  more  delicate  for  being  pulled 
up  just  before  cooking. 

A good  deal  of  attention  is  paid  by  the  authors 
to  such  plants,  or  parts  of  plan's,  as  are  well  adap- 
ted for  being  pickled  in  vinegar,  so  as  to  introduce 
some  variety  in  the  “ pickles,”  too  commonly  made 
exclusively  of  gherkins,  small  onions  and  bits  of 
cauliflower.  The  West  India  Gherkin  (Cucumis  Angu- 
ria),  the  tuberous  Nasturtium  (Tropoeolum  tuberosum), 
the  Martynia,  the  Chinese  Artichoke,  and  last,  not 
least,  the  Mioga,  the  unexpanded  flower  of  a sort 
of  Ginger  (Amomum  Mioga),  are  specially  recomen- 
ded  for  pickling. — Garden  and  Forest. 


The  Short  Tea  Crop  in  the  Assam  valley 
is  said  to  be  turning  out  the  most  disastrous  on 
record.  At  present  the  decrease  in  the  outturn 
as  oompared  with  that  of  last  year  is  upwards  of 
three  million  pounds.  Rain  is  very  much  wanted 
both  for  the  tea  and  rice  crops,  and,  unless  a 
heavy  shower  falls,  the  season  will  close  even  earlier 
than  last  year.  The  aotual  exports  from  May  to 
September,  inclusive,  were  50'75  million  lb.,  against 
53  47  million  lb.,  during  the  same  period  last  year, 
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To  the  Editor. 

INFORMATION  WANTED  AS  TO  THE 
APPLICATION  OF  ELECTRICITY  IN 
AGRICULTURE. 

Elk  Hill  Farm,  Coonoor,  Nilgiris,  Sept.  26. 

Sib, — In  the  August  number  of  3 our  interesting 
paper  the  Tropical  Agriculturist  appeai'3  a short 
extract  headed  ‘-The  Eleotric  Light  in  Agriculture” 
(page  118).  This  affirms  that  by  simply  placing  a 
number  of  conductors  (lightning-rods,  I assume) 
round  a field,  active  currents  can  be  produced 
by  which  the  crop  is  increased  50  per  cent. 

I should  be  greatly  indebted  to  you  if  you  or 
any  of  your  numerous  subscribei’3  could  give  me 
some  plain  directions  as  to  the  manner  of  carrying 
out  a similar  experiment,  keeping  in  mind,  however, 
that  I am  intensely  ignorant  of  practical  eleotrioity, 

CREIGHTON. 


TEA  NOT  OYER-PRUNED  IN  CEYLON. 

Sept.  30. 

De4B  Sib,— When  Mr.  Hughes  expressed  his 
opinion  as  to  the  evil  effeots  of  your  London  Cor- 
respondent’s suppositionary  excessive  pruning  of 
tea  in  Ceylon,  he  was  evidently  not  fully  cognizant 
of  what  actually  takes  place  after  we  prune  our 
bushes. 

The  prunings  are  either  buried  or  they  are  not. 

In  the  first  case  the  soil  is  more  or  less 
generally  broken  up  during  the  prooess  and  there- 
fore made  more  capable  of  absorbing  rainwater, 
and  there  is  consequently  less  waste  during 
this  time  than  when  the  buBhes  are  fully 
covered  with  leaves.  When  the  prunings  are  not 
buried  they  completely  cover  the  ground  and  so 
shade  it  from  the  scorching  effects  of  the 
sun  until  the  bushes  have  renewed  their  foliage 
and  they  form  a better  preventative  of  wash  and 
waste  of  soil  on  steep  land  than  any  system 
of  digging  or  holing  for  the  purpose  of  their 
burial  could  do. 

At  the  higher  elevations,  where  moss  forms  a 
perfect  carpet  of  green  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  a thorough  good  scorching  every  second  year 
when  the  bushes  are  pruned  must  be  more  bene- 
fioial  than  the  reverse. 

Look  at  the  appearance  of  our  fields  15  or  more 
years  old  and  study  their  returns,  and  you  will 
not  be  alarmed  as  to  the  longevity  of  our  bushes.  I 
know  such  fields  which  are  looking  as  well  and  doing 
as  well  as  ever  they  did.  A word  or  two  in  re- 
ference to  Jackson’s  puff  of  our  neighbours  over  the 
water.  Borjulli,  with  its  15  maunds  or  1,200  lb. 
per  acre,  at  a cost  of  3fd  per  lb  , must  be  a very 
rare  exception  indeed. 

In  your  issue  of  the  15th  inst.  you  give  a list 
of  28  Indian  Tea  Companies  owning  70,000  aores 
of  tea  in  cultivation,  the  returns  from  which 
ranged  from  2651b.  to  672  lb.  per  acre,  at  a cost  of 
from  6|d  to  Is  0£d  per  lb. 

The  dividends  paid  by  these  companies  ranged 
from  Isbs  than  nothing  to  17  per  cent. 

I see  nothing  much  to  be  afraid  of  there,  and 
must  therefore  sign  myself  yours  truly, 

SCEPTIC. 


WEEDS  AS  MANURE. 

Marakona  Estate,  19th  Oct. 

Dear  Sib,— With  reforence  to  your  footnote  to 
my  letter  of  15th  September,  I have  the  pleasure 
of  stating  that  I have  tested  my  system  of  using 
weeds  for  the  saving  of  wash  and  also  as  a manure 
in  the  cultivation  of  ooffee,  cinchona,  caoao  and 
tea  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and  am  now  carrying 
out  the  some  system  on  this  estate  with  marked 
suocess  in  the  cultivation  of  caoao. 

I now  send  you  by  this  morning’s  train  three 
samples  of  the  most  suitable  grasses  to  plant  on 
steep  land  (where  great  loss  of  soil  is  occasioned 
by  wash)  for  the  purpose  of  cheoking  the  waBh, 
saving  and  making  soil  and  retaining  the  rain. 
And  eventually  the  weeds  are  worked  into  the  soil 
with  BDy  other  patent  manure  as  may  be  found 
necessary. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  samples  sent  with 
particulars  of  native  names,  etc-,  on  which  I would 
like  you  to  give  me  the  technical  names. 

No.  1.  Native  name:  Tamil,  Moorogu-pillu  ; 
Sinhalese,  Unnura-wall.  (sic.) 

No.  2.  Native  name : Tamil,  Pallara-ooodi, 
Sinhalese,  Gotukola. 

No.  3.  Native  name  : Tamil,  Sivan  ooddie  ; 
Sinhalese  Undupiyali. 

No.  1. — This  grass  is  specially  suited  for  th9 
purpose  of  retaining  moisture,  as  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  about  four  inohes  with  a very  small  depth 
of  root.  It  is  useful  as  a clover  for  feeding  oattle, 
and  also  serves  the  purpose  of  a manure,  if 
hacked  down  and  allowed  to  rot.  This  operation 
can  be  repeated  as  soon  as  it  grows  up  again,  whioh 
means  a continual  collecting  of  deoayed  vegetable 
matter.  In  addition  to  this  you  will  find  that  this 
grass  is  a surface  feeder,  and  the  roots  do  not  pene> 
trate  to  any  depth  in  the  soil.  I do  not  consider 
it  as  good  as  some  other  grasses  of  deeper  root, 
for  the  purpose  of  manuring,  for  in  my  opinion  it 
is  the  roots  which  constitute  the  manuring  qualities  5 
^for  instance  look  at  the  native  paddy  fields,  how 
*they  first  turn  the  turf  over  and  allow  it  to  rot ! 
It  was  only  the  other  day  that  a planter  remarked, 
when  asked  if  he  believed  in  this  system  of  allowing 
weeds  to  grow  as  a manure,  etc.:  ” What  about 

exhausting  in  the  soil?”  Talk  of  exhausting  the  soil 
when  at  that  very  moment  the  “ cream  ” of  his 
soil  was  rolling  down  the  ravines  in  the  shape  of 
liquid  mud. 

No.  2 — This  oreeper  grows  to  an  even  height  of 
about  two  inches,  but  of  thick  growth,  which  helps 
it  to  retain  moisture  save  wash,  etc.  Growing  to 
a small  height  it  was  the  trouble  of  hacking.  The 
roots  go  down  to  a somewhat  deeper  depth  than  the 
former.  It  will  serve  as  a good  manure  if  cut  and 
applied  with  patent  manures  in  holes. 

No.  3. — This  grass  is  in  my  opinion  the  best, 
as  it  requires  no  cutting  whatever  and  makes  a 
thick  covering  on  the  top  of  the  soil,  and  has  a 
thiok  network  of  roots  under  the  surfaoe,  whioh  go 
down  to  a deeper  depth  than  the  two  preceding 
ones.  It  is  the  best  of  the  three  in  manuring 
qualities. 

As  to  their  respective  qualities  of  retaining  the 
nitrogen,  either  in  the  leaves  or  roots,  kindly  refer 
to  analysis,— Yours  faithfully,  J.  HOLLOWAY. 


FOOD  FOR  POULTRY. 

Dear  Sib,— In  reply  to  E.  H.  B.’s  letter  in  your 
issue  of  the  22nd  inst.  'I  would  suggest  her  try 
ing  “Indian  corn.”  It  contains  both  egg  and 
bone  making  material,  whereas  paddy  is  chiefly 
composed  of  starch, 
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I am  not  aware  what  the  prioe  of  Indian  oorn 
is  at  present,  but  when  I used  it  I found  that  a 
measure  of  Indian  corn  goes  much  further  than 
a measure  of  paddy,  besides  being  in  every  way 
muoh  better  and  more  nourishing  food  for  poultry, 
so  that  even  if  the  price  of  Indian  corn  is  the 
same  as  paddy  it  is  still  nevertheless  more  eco- 
nomical than  paddy,  or,  in  other  words,  a handful 
of  Indian  corn  is  more  filling  than  one  of  paddy. 
For  chiokens  it  should  be  ground. 

Lewis  Wright,  a great  auobority  on  poultry,  says  : — 
“Cheap  as  it  is,  we  would  warn  everyone  that 
it  never  pays  to  use  rice  as  the  food  of  laying 
birds.” 

He  goes  on  to  say : “ Eioe  contains  less  than 
half  the  flesh,  or  egg-making  material  of  se- 
veral other  grains  and  is  useless,  exoept  when 
mixed  with  milk  for  fattening  fowls.” 

Attached  is  a table,  ehowing  the  various  foods 
in  the  order  of  their  riohness  in  the  nitrogenous 
or  flesh  forming  substanoes.  L,  T. 
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NOTES  FROM  SOUTH-EAST  WYNAAD. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  tea  culti' 
vation  this  year.  Forty  maunds  of  seed  have  been 
purchased  for  different  plantations  in  Wynaad  from’ 
the  owners  of  the  old  Surrey  Eitate  Tea  Seed  Bearers, 
and  with  the  nurseries  planted  by  themselves  there  will 
be  quite  a million  tea  plants  ready  for  the  field  next 
year,  which  is  a fair  beginning,  and  the  amount  of 
Seed  that  will  be  available  next  year  will  be  largely 
Sncreated.  The  advantage  of  pure  Assam  seed  is  not 
universally  admitted.  A considerable  admixture  of 
China  hybrid  is  still  stated  to  improve  fltvonr,  but 
although  this  strong  Assam  has  an  astringent  taste  that 
may  not  be  lilted  by  itself,  as  far  as  the  grower  is  con- 
cerned, the  blending  should  be  done  by  the  buyer,  end 
the  long  price  obtainable  for  strength  secured.  The  ques- 
tion of  quantity  is  also  a consideration.  The  large  leaf 
and  much  more  vigorous  growth  of  the  Assam  variety 
must  tell  favourably  in  this  respect  notwithstanding 
the  very  large  crops  that  have  been  gathered  in 
Wynaad,  which  were  lately  quoted  by  11  St.  Louis,” 
the  older  fields  on  one  estate  in  Wynaad  haviog  given 
over  1,700  lb.  to  the  acre,  and  this  from  by  no  means 
good  hybrids.  The  plucking  is  rather  coarse,  princi- 
pally because  flashings  are  not  got  in  quick  enough, 
and  the  price  this  tea  has  hitherto  fetched  has  not 
been  encouraging.  The  experiment  was  made,  by 
running  some  leaf  through,  a distance  of  56  miles, 
to  a well  known  Factory  on  the  Nilgiris,  to  try  what 
the  best  machinery,  and  latest  knowledge  of  manufac- 
ture might  have  on  the  quality.  The  result  has  been 
most  satisfactory  for  the  character  of  Wynaad  Tea, 
for  in  spite  of  poor  jnt,  very  coarse  leaf  and  long 
transport,  the  tea  has  turned  out  better  by  2\d. 
than  the  previous  average,  showing  how  much 
good  manufacture  has  to  do  with  price.  Tea  mak- 
ing has  now  commenced  on  a small  scale  on 
the  Pandalur  field  of  tea  of  Assam  jat,  which  is 
now  three  years  old.  These  trees  were  left  to  grow 
as  they  would  until  July  of  this  year,  when  they 
were  cut  down  to  the  three  feet,  and  notwithstanding  ' 


this  waste  of  growth,  (hey  have  now  a very  respect 
able  spread.  Many  of  them  measured  over  four  feet 
across.  The  first  flush  was  taken  in  towards  the  end 
of  September,  and  there  is  a great  show  of  the 
delieate  light  new  leaves  over  the  fit  Id  now,  which  is 
already  rearly  covering  tho  ground,  arid  is  a most 
refreshing  sight,  as  a promise  ot  what  Wynaad  may 
be  a few  years  hence.  I have  lately  turned  up  a list 
of  the  Coffee  Estates  in  the  Devalah  and  Pundalur 
Districts  of  S.-E.  WyDaad  in  1875.  There  were  at  that 
time  20  Coffee  E tatea  in  Devalah,  with  an  area  of 
2,174  acreB  under  coffee  cultivation,  in  the  Pundalnr 
District  10  Estates  with  en  area  of  1,080  aores  under 
coffee,  these  two  districts  now  entirely  belong  to  the 
different  gold  mining  companies,  and  there  is  not  200 
Ecres  in  all  under  tea  and  coffee  and  cinchona  that 
is  cultivated. 

Two  of  the  Devalah  Cold  Mining  Companies  are  still 
doing  thoroughly  good  mining  work.  The  Indian  Gold 
mines  are  still  keeping  its  mill  at  work,  obtaining  some- 
thing under  100  ounoes  of  gold  per  mouth,  from  all 
the  upper  stopes,  while  a deep  exploration  tunnel 
is  being  carried  below.  This  tunnel  cuts  the  reef 
from  an  adit  near  the  Mill  House,  at  a perpendicular 
depth  from  the  outcrop  of  the  reef  on  the  Hill  above 
of  over  400  feet,  and  giving  a depth  of  backing  on 
the  reef  itself  of  over  1,700  feet  for  sloping.  The 
tnnnel  has  now  been  carried  on  the  reef  itself  for 
a distance  of  over  700  feet,  proving  the  existence  of 
a continuous  lole  running  up  to  25  feet  in  thick- 
ness. The  facilities  for  mining  &Dd  crushing  are 
almost  unparalleled.  The  mine  is  selfdrained,  the 
atone  being  taken  to  the  mill  in  tramcars  by  gravit- 
ation, the  only  labour  is  bringing  back  the  empty 
cars.  The  mill  is  worked  by  Turbines  with  constant 
water-supply,  but  unfortunately  the  ore  is  very  poor 
and  though  2 dwt.  to  the  ton  covers  all  cost  of 
mining  and  milling;  even  this  poor  value  cannot  yet 
be  depended  od.  One  day  a decent  face  is  exposed 
and  then  comes  almost  barren  quartz,  the  stone  is 
so  patchy, 

Ou  the  Devalah  Moyar,  exploratory  work  alone  is 
being  carried  out,  the  mill  is  not  being  worked.  Tho 
mine  is  roost  inters  sting.  From  the  outcrop  on  the 
top  of  the  Hill,  where  extensive  natives’  works  were 
found,  the  reef  was  followed  by  a winze,  about  300 
feet  down  the  hill,  and  a tunnel  was  driven  to  cut  the 
reef  along  whioh  it  has  been  followed  for  several  hun- 
dred feet,  while  at  the  same  time  the  winze  is  being 
continued  in  depth  on  the  reef,  so  that  the  size  and 
continuance  of  the  lode  may  be  thoroughly  proved,  both 
the  tunnels  heading  and  the  wirze  are  being  driven  by 
compressed  air  with  Kook  drills  of  which  there  are 
now  three  at  wok.  The  wroze  ib  dow  some  three 
hundred  feet  below  the  tunnel  level.  The  descent 
is  by  ladders,  the  winze  following  the  reef,  and  was 
more  than  I could  face.  The  engine  for  compressing 
the  air,  and  the  workshops  where  all  the  work  required 
in  the  mines  is  carried  cut,  were  in  admirable  order. 
But  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  mines  at  the  present 
time  is  one  that  has  just  been  taken  up  by  two  Planters 
who  have  leased  the  mice  aDd  plant,  from  a Company 
that  has  spent  its  capital  ; and  with  their  own 
money,  the  experience  and  knowledge  acquired  from 
watching  the  work  done  in  the  district  during  the 
past  fifteen  years,  and  with  British  grit  to  back 
them  up,  they  have  put  the  deserted  mill  into  good 
order,  added  the  saving  apparatus,  that  they  think 
has  been  the  most  successful,  and  have  opened  up  a 
new  mine  to  the  reef,  and  if  sucoesfful  will  re-as- 
citate  the  industry.  Their  doings  are  being  watched 
with  the  greatest  interest.  A little  work  is  also  still 
being  carried  on  by  the  Perseverance  Company,  and 
I saw  a nice  little  lump  of  gold,  the  result  of  their 
last  trial  crushing.  But  Devalah  and  Pundalur 
bazaars  and  villagts  are  but  remnants  of  the  past. 
There  are  still  fine  public  buildings — Post  Offloe, 
Telegraph,  Publifc  Bungalow  and  the  road  is  worthy  of 
Ceylon.  I taw  sweepers  feraprog  up  the  leaves  and 
dirt  among  the  shanties,  but  behind  the  houses  is  a 
sea  of  cattle  dung,  which  was  formerly  so  va'ned. 
There  is  now  no  cultivation  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  it  oas  be  utilised,— M.  Times,  Oct,  21, 
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PRINCIPLES  OP  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

Fruil  cuhure  is  afflicted  with  many  evils,  and  for 
those  evils  numerous  cures  are  prescribed,  usually 
with  little  or  no  effect,  and  so  the  two-lold  evil  of 
harm  to  the  fruit  and  the  infliction  of  nostrums  goes 
on  to  the  determent  and  no  small  discouragement  of 
fruit-growing.  And  the  evil  will  continue,  if  not 
increase,  till  a more  rational  course  is  pursued,  namely, 
carrying  out  the  principles  that  apply,  suiting  the 
treatment  to  the  condition  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire; in  other  words,  giving  through,  intelligent 
culture.  This  is  not  a psnace0,  but  it  strikes  at  the 
root  of  most  of  the  evils,  and  puts  fruit  culture  on 
a successlul  basis.  A knowledge  of  the  principles 
that  apply  is  necessary  to  distinguish  and  direct 
as  circumstances  may  require,  suiting  the  culture 
to  the  varied  demands  of  climate,  sorts  of  fruit 
and  soil,  and  other  circumstances  of  cur  widely  diver- 
sified country,  never  losing  sight  of  general  principles 
that  necessarily  apply  to  all,  whioh  must  be  respected, 
or  harm  will  as  certainly  result.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that,  under  all  circumstances,  a dry, 
deep  soil  is  the  best,  stagnant  water  not  then  being 
able  to  harm  the  roots,  or  the  extreme  heat  and  cold 
retch  them.  This  is  the  first  thing  to  be  considered 
yet  few  avail  themselves  of  it.  There  is  considerable 
trouole  and  expense,  for  most  soils  muBt  first  be 
drained  and  otherwise  treated  to  be  fit  for  an  orobard. 
This  is  imperative;  no  high  success  can  be  obtained  with- 
out it.  Equally  important  is  fertility,  bnt  with  great 
qualification.  It  is  well  known  that  fruit  trees,  like  other 
crops,  are  usua'ly  in  need  of  manure ; but,  what  is 
less  considered,  it  is  equally  important  to  avoid  excess. 
There  must  be  enough  enrichment  for  a fall  growth, 
bo:h  of  wood  and  fruit — no  more,  no  less — and  this 
be  kept  up,  change  being  always  more  or  less  hurt- 
ful. More  growth  will  result  in  immature  wood, 
to  tender  to  withstand  the  cold  of  winter, 
or  if  barely  escaping,  not  coming  cut  in  that  sound 
condition  required  for  test  growing  fruit.  As  to  the 
amount  of  fertility,  it  is  not  all  dependent  upon 
the  quality  of  the  manure  applied.  There  is  the 
thinning  out  of  the  fruit  and  wood  remaining,  sup- 
plying thus  far  the  place  of  manure-  Cultivating 
and  mulching  the  soil  will  also  aid.  The  true 

orchardist  will  avail  himeelf  of  those  means,  and  of 
the  manure,  if  any,  which  is  required  to  secure  the 
desired  vigour,  which  favours  the  soundest  and 
healthiest  growth,  both  of  wood  and  fruit,  keeping 
the  balanoe  established  between  them  to  their 
mutual  benefit,  particularly  as  to  the  wood,  as  good 
wood  is  neoessary  to  produce  good  fruit.  Snch  a 
growth  will  be  abundantly  able,  with  hardy  sorts,  to 
withstand  our  severest  winters  and  our  hottest  and 
driest  summers,  the  size,  toundness  and  quality  of  the 
fruil  increased,  with  more  perfect  maturity,  and  what 
our  observation  bas  impressed  us  with  as  more  im- 
portant still,  is  less  blasting  of  the  blossoms  and  tbe 
premature  dropping  of  the  fruit. — Horticultural  Times, 
Sept.  26. 


THE  CEYLON  TEA  FUND. 


MEETING  AT  KANDY. 

Minutes  of  proceedings  of  a meeting  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  the  Ceylon  Tea  Fund  held  at 
Kandy  on  Friday,  the  14th  day  of  October  1892,  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Present  -.—Messrs.  Giles  F.  Walker,  Chairman, 
Planters’  Association  of  Ceylon ; A.  L.  Cross, 
Kandy;  J.  Anderson,  Kandy  -and  Matale  West; 
A.  W.  Lloyd,  Chairman,  Haputale  Association ; 
W.  D.  Gibbon,  Kandy  ; A.  E.  Wright,  Maskeliya  ; 
A.  Melville  White,  Kandy  and  Kelebokka ; Hon.  J.  J. 
Grinlinton,  Kandy ; and  A.  Philip,  Secretary  of  the 
Planters’  Association  of  Ceylon,  Kandy, 
t he  notice  calling  the  meeting  was  read. 

The  minutes  of  proceedings  of  a meeting  of  the 
Standing  Committee  held  at  Kandy  on  Friday,  the 
2nd  day  of  September  1892,  werq  taken  as  read, 
and  were  confirmed. 


CEYLON  TEA  AT  THE  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION  AT  CHICAGO  IN  1893. 

Read  (I.)  letter  from  the  Colonial  Secretary  stating 
that  the  Governor  in  Executive  Council  was  prepared 
to  give  effect  to  the  proposals  of  the  Association  in 
terms  of  the  resolution  passed  at  the  general  meeting 
specially  convened  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
how  funds  could  best  be  raised  to  ensure  an  adequate 
representation  of  Ceylon  at  the  World’s  Fair,  and 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893.  (II.)  Letter 
from  the  Colonial  Secretary  acknowledging  the  vote 
of  thanks  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  passed 
by  the  Planters’  Association  in  general  meeting  in 
connection  with  his  action  as  regards  the  representa- 
tion of  Ceylon  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition.  (III.) 
Letter  from  the  Ceylon  Chamber  of  Commerce 
transmitting  copy  of  resolution  approving  of  the 
proposals  made  by  the  Planters’  Association  for 
raising  funds  for  the  adequate  representation  of 
Ceylon  Tea  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition.  (IV.) 
Letter  from  Mr.  H.  K.  Rutherford  making  sug- 
gestions  for  raising  the  necessary  funds.  (V.) 
Letter  from  the  Special  Commissioner  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition  notifying  that  the  Govern, 
ment  had  granted  free  Railway  freights  on  exhibits 
for  the  Exhibition. 

Read  letter  from  Messrs.  John  Fraser,  Joseph 
Fraser,  and  Wm.  H.  Morrison  suggesting  that, 
considering  the  impossibility  of  many  estates  con- 
tributing such  a quantity,  the  contribution  for 
Fancy  Teas  be  reduced  to  three  pounds  of  each 
grade,  the  difference  being  made  up  in  commercial 
teas. 

Resolved  (I) : — “ That  in  the  case  of  exhibits  of 
fancy  teas  3 lb.  of  each  grade  of  such  teas  will  be 
accepted,  the  balance  of  5 lb.  in  each  instance  to  be 
made  up  by  substituting  commercial  teas  for  genera! 
exhibition  purposes.” 

(II).  “ That  a copy  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted 
to  the  Special  Commissioner,  and  that  the  Special 
Commissiocer  be  asked  to  favour  the  Planters’  As- 
sociation with  700  copies  of  the  rules  re  contribution 
of  estates  and  other  products  for  the  World’s  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  with  the  amending  resolution 
about  fancy  teas  to  be  circulated  by  the  various 
District  Associations  to  every  member.” 

Read  letter  from  the  Colonial  Secretary  trans- 
mitting a copy  of  a report  from  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  show- 
ing the  progress  made  to  date  in  the  work  of 
constructing  the  main  and  miniature  courts  for  the 
Exposition. 

THE  FUNDS  ALREADY  VOTED  FOR  THE  EXPOSITION  AND 
THE  DESIRABILITY,  OR  OTHERWISE,  NOW  THAT  AN 
EXPORT  DUTY  IS  SANCTIONED,  OF  SETTING  ASIDE  PART 
OF  THEM  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Resolved: — “That  in  view  of  the  planting  commu- 
nity having  subjected  themselves  to  a special  tax 
for  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago,  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Tea  Fund  resolves  that  the  balance 
of  the  funds  voted  for  the  World’s  Fair  by  the 
Standing  Committee  and  not  yet  appropriated  for 
that  purpose  shall  be  devoted  to  the  furthering 
of  Ceylon  tea  interests  elsewhere.” 

BASIS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  TEA  FUND,  AND  THE 
DESIRABILITY  OF  REDUCING  IT. 

Resolved : — In  view  of  the  funds  for  the  World’s 
Fair  having  been  otherwise  provided  for,  but 
that  a great  necessity  still  exists  for 
pushing  Ceylon  teas  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  as  well  as  in  America,  the  basis  of  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Ceylon  Tea  Fund  be  reduced  from 
25  cents  to  10  cents  per  1,000  lb.  of  green  tea  leaf 
made  during  each  six-monthly  period,  and  that  the 
reduction  do  take  place  as  from  1st  July  1892.” 

CEYLON  PLANTERS’  TEA  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Considered  the  following  resolution  passed  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Planters’  Association  of  Ceylon  at 
a meeting  held  on  the  2nd  September  1892: — “That 
Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr’s  letter  be  referred  to 
the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Ceylon  Tea  Fund 
with  a recommendation  from  the  Committee  of  the 
Planters’  Association  for  its  favourable  consideration, 
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and  that  a copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr  through  the  Secretary, 
Ceylon  Association  in  London.”  Resolved  : — ‘‘That  a 
grant  of  9,0001b.  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  three  instalments 
of  3,000  lb.  each  at  intervals  of  two  months  be  made 
through  Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr  to  the  Ceylon 
Planters’  Tea  Company  of  New  York,  and  that  Messrs. 
Darley,  Butler  & Co.  be  requested  to  purchase  and 
forward  teas  similar  to  those  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
sending  to  that  Company.” 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  RUSSIA. 

Considered  correspondence.  Resolved : — “ That  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Ceylon  Tea  Fund 
will  be  prepared  to  vote  a grant  or  grants  of 
Ceylon  tea  to  Mr.  Rogivue  for  the  furtherance 
of  his  enterprise  in  Russia  on  the  rtceipt  from  him 
of  samp'es  of  the  kind  of  teas  required  for  the  Russian 
market,  such  teas  to  be  shipped  from  Colombo,  and 
to  be  delivered  at  at  y Russian  port  that  may  be 
decided  upon  by  Mr.  Rogivue,  who  would  be  required 
to  pay  the  impoit  du'y  on  such  tea.” 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  SIEBRA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Read  letttr  from  Messrs.  Whittall  & Co  , advising 
that  the  tea  for  California  had  b en  delivered  to  Meisrs. 
George  Steuart  & Co.  tn  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Dunbar 
and  enclosing  debit  note  for  coit  of  same. 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Read  letters  and  copy  telegram  from  Mr.  C.  E.  H. 
S mons. 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  MEXICO. 

Read  letter  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Master. 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  “ Ctylou  Tea  Fund” 
then  adjourned, 

A.  Philip, 

Secretary  to  the  Planters’  Association  of  Ceylon. 


TEA  ROOT  CARVING. 

For  mote  than  a hundred  generations  there  has 
been  a guild  of  artists  in  the  populous  Chinese  pro- 
vince of  Fo-kien  whose  life  work  is  the  conversion  of 
the  gnarled  and  interlaced  roots  of  the  tea  tree  into 
thing*  of  beauty,  that  is  to  say,  beauty  from  a celestial 
point  of  view.  The  herb,  the  leaves  of  which  gLddeu 
western  palates  in  the  form  of  Oolong,  Hyson  and 
Sonohong,  is  a hardy  plant  and  takes  a firm  hold  on 
mother  earth.  Its  roots  seem  to  have  no  regular 
law  of  growth.  Sometimes  they  develop  very  much 
as  a beard  sprouts  from  the  chin;  at  others  they 
separato  and  move  along  parallel  lines  as  if  they 
were  a lignose  centipede.  In  general,  it  mny  be  said 
that  they  make  one  large,  olumsy  ma;s,  from  which 
shoot  out  anywhere  from  three  to  thirty  rootlets.  Their 
surface  is  never  smooth  but  always  irregularly 
corrugated.  The  value  of  a root  depends  upon  its  size, 
its  outline,  its  freedom  from  decay,  and  its  suggestive- 
ness of  some  everyday  object. 

The  roots  are  dug  from  the  soil  and  allowed  to 
thoroughly  dry  iD  the  open  air  under  a shed  or  eUe 
in  a moderately  warm  room.  The  loose  earth  is  care- 
fully removed,  as  is  the  loose  bark  and  all  pieces  de- 
cayed, cracked  or  worm-eaten.  The  artist  then  deter- 
mines what  is  to  be  done.  The  favourite  types  are 
dragoons,  buffaloes,  cows,  oarnivores,  bears,  mandarins, 
priests, howliDg  dervishers,  dancers  or  mystic  heroes.  If 
the  root  cannot  be  worked  into  one  of  these  shapes  it  is 
converted  into  a pedestal  or  platform  for  a figure  piece. 
The  primary  operation  oonsists  in  sawing  it  into  rough 
shape.  This  is  done  with  a fine  cross-cut,  and  the 
clean  edges  removed  by  rubbing  them  cn  tiles  or 
bricks.  Sometimes  a root  is  bent  by  softening  it  with 
steam  or  boiling  water,  and  then  twisting  it  in  any 
desired  direction. 

Now  comes  the  hardest  task  of  all.  The  most  valued 
piece  is  that  wh’oh  shows  no  art  and  seems  perfectly 
natural.  The  carver  goes  over  the  blook,  removing  here 
a fibre  and  there  a set  of  roots,  here  thinning  oat  olio 
on  the  under  side  and  forcing  it  down,  and  thtre  burn- 
ing another  and  expanding  it  at  the  burned  point.  I 
have  one  in  my  drawing-room  which  is  a capital 


figure  of  a dragon,  rearing  and  opening  his  jaws  as  if 
to  spring  upon  his  prey.  Careful  examination  shows 
thst  nothing  has  been  added  to  tie  mass,  but  that 
hundreds  of  fibres,  knots  and  corrugations  have  been 
skilfully  removed. 

In  nearly  every  instance  a human  figure,  made 
in  the  same  manner,  or  carved  from  a wood  of  the  same 
colour,  cr  else  made  partly  from  tea  roots  and  portly 
from  carved  wood  is  added  to  the  first  piece.  The  de- 
signs are  endless  in  this  field.  Learned  men  leoturing 
birds,  mandarins  standing  on  dragons,  boys  riding 
cows  and  other  ridiculous  quadrupeds,  dancing  beg- 
gars, men  fightiDg  each  other,  are  the  commonest 
groups,  bat  of  the  more  uncommon  there  are  thousands. 
One  famous  artist  in  Fcoohow  claims  to  have  pro- 
duced, with  t lie  aid  of  hie  apprentices,  over  fifty  thou- 
sind  different  designs,  and,  judging  from  his  stock 
on  hand,  his  claim  seems  reasonable  enough. 

The  tea-root  carvings  are  seldom  very  costly,  run- 
ning from  2s.  to  £'2.  Nine-tenths  bring  less  than  8a. 
each.  A handsome  set  of  a dozen  can  be  purchased 
for  80s.,  which  will  decorate  a drawing-room  or  hall 
better  than  a bric-a-bric  many  times  more  expensive. 
The  figures  are  strong,  durable,  and  in  no  danger  of 
fracture  by  Bridget  or  Ah  Sin.  Outside  of  their 
sssthetio  value  they  aie  of  interest  in  showing  the 
wonderful  ingenuity  and  economy  of  our  Chinese 
cousins. — horticultural  Times- 


NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

The  Tea  Discussion.— As  wind-up  to  the  corres- 
pondence in  the  Standard  a correspondent  signing 
himself  “Ahom”  goes  what  the  Americans  call  ‘‘bald- 
headed”  for  ‘‘Cha-sze,”  who  sneered  at  Indian  and 
Ceylon  tea.  He  says: — “Your  correspondent  ‘Cha- 
sze’  must  either  be  joking  or  ignorant  of  the  qualities 
of  tea  when  he  advises  the  use  of  the  rank,  unfer- 
mented class  of  teas  sent  from  China  to  the  Russian 
markets.  Does  he  know  those  teas  to  be  more  or 
less  poisonous  and  analogous  to  the  digitalis  (foxglove) 
in  their  effects,  from  the  unchanged  character  of 
the  essential  oils  contained  ? Does  he  know  that  one 
thousand  years  before  China  ever  grew  the  degenerated 
shrub  as  known  in  China,  the  tea  tree  grew  in  rank 
luxuriance  in  the  Assam  jungles,  from  which  it  was 
introduced  into  China  ? Does  he  know  that  the 
Chinese  admit  the  use  of  no  less  than  two  hundred 
substitutes  or  adulterants  for  tea,  the  least  injurious 
being  sloe,  beech,  chloranthus,  and  willow  leaves  ? 
Does  he  know  that  the  Chinese  paint  their  teas  with 
Prussiau  blue,  black-lead,  copperas,  gum,  and  soap- 
stone powder,  &c.  ? Does  . he  know  that  Indian, 
Assam,  or  Ceylon  teas  are  pure,  uncoloured,  and 
unadulterated,  solely  for  the  reason  that  Indian  planters 
could  not  afford  it  ? Does  he  know  that  large  cargoes 
of  China  ‘tea’  have  been  seized  and  destroyed  in  the 
United  States  in  recent  years  as  unfit  for  consumption, 
and  as  he  ever  heard  of  one  chest  of  Indian  or 
Ceylon  teas  so  destroyed?  Is  he  aware  that  about 
three  years  ago  the  Shanghai  Chamber  of  Commerce 
decided  to  send  ‘intelligent  Chinamen”  to  Ceylon  to 
learn  tea  manufacture  ? Ths  ‘tail  now  wags  the  dog,’ 
and  China  tea  is  snowed  under,  i.e.,  nowhere.” 

The  Tea  Brokers’  Association  on  the  Supply  of 
Tea, — The  Tea  Brokers’  Association  has  decided  to 
try  and  limit  the  supplies  of  Indian  tea  at  public 
acution  to  35,000  packages  per  week  up  to  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  amount  brought  forward  last  week 
was  exceptionally  large,  namly  52,355  packages,  or 
equal  to  4,500,000  lb.,  the  estimated  value  of  which 
was  £25,000.  The  future  course  of  the  Indian  market 
will  be  regulated  to  a great  extent  by  the  quantity 
available  for  shipment  to  this  country,  the  estimates 
ranging  from  105,000,000  lb.  to  110,000,0001b.  The 
statistics  for  this  season,  that  is  from  June  1st,  show 
that  the  deliveries  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas 
of  both  growths  exceeds  the  imports.  The  total 
quantity  of  Indian  landed  during  the  past 

four  months  amounted  to  30,340,632  lb,  and 
Ceylon  23,535,546  lb.,  while  the  deliveries  reached 
32,309,700  lb.  and  24,819,274  lb.  respectively. 
The  stock  on  Indian  lea  on  September  30  was, 
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however,  27,343,362  lb.,  compared  with  25,959,810  lb, 
at  tbe  corresponding  date  last  year;  but  the  present 
euppiies  of  Oeylon  are  104,876  lb.  less,  namely, 
16,477,4141b.  With  respeot  to  values,  the  low-priced 
Indian  and  Oeylon  teas  ara  still  id  to  §8.  per  lb.  below 
the  prioes  ruling  twelve  months  ago,  but  the  finer 
qualities  are  higher.  Assam,  for  instance  has  been 
sold  on  garden  acoount  by  auction  at  an  average  of 
Is  Old  per  lb.,  whereas  last  year  the  averge  was  10£d. 
Darjeeling  is  also  higher,  Is  1J against  10|dper  lb. 
The  small  visible  supplies  of  Oeylon  aud  the  deliveries 
exceeding  imports  have  kept  prices  of  these  sorts 
strong,  and  the  average  price  for  lust  week  was  10Jd. 
against  106  per  lb.  for  the  samo  week  last  year. 

Valuing  Teas  by  Analysis.— No  doubt  it  will  be 
a long  time  before  the  tea  taster  will  complain — even 
if  he  ever  does  so — that  his  occupation  is  gone  ; but 
we  notice,  says  the  Grocer,  that  analytical  chemists 
are  tryiDg  to  compete  with  him  in  bis  business. 
Already  in  France  some  firms,  it  is  stated,  prefer  to 
buy  large  parcels  of  tea  on  the  results  of  an  analysis 
by  a competent  chemist ; and  now  we  hear  that  the 
Germans,  who  generally  lead  the  van  in  theie  matters, 
are  following  suit.  Tbe  chief  constituents  which  oon- 
fer  quality  upon  tea  are  kuown  to  be  the  theine  and 
the  “ extract,”  and  upon  an  estimation  of  these  a 
buyer  may  feel  safe  in  making  purchases.  The  other 
day  two  German  chemists,  A.  Domergue  and  0. 
Nioolas,  examined  a number  of  samples  for  a leading 
firm  of  tea  merchants  with  the  following  results  : — 


Commercial  varieties. 
Assam  

Extraot. 

53-85 

Theine. 
4 39 

Flower  of  Pekoe  (1) 

48-18 

4-25 

do  do  (2) 

43  60 

3 78 

Moning  Congou  ... 

45-25 

3 20 

Congou  Pekoe  (1) 

55  73 

2-74 

Orange  Pekoe  (1) 

49  03 

3'49 

Extra  Souchong  (1) 

35-10 

2 56 

Pekoe  Congou  (2) 

4060 

300 

Extra  Souchong  (2) 

37-55 

2-27 

„ Congou  (1) 

38-75 

2-75 

Java  Souchong 

39-50 

3-00 

Extra  „ 

31-30 

-2-73 

Superior  „ 

29-55 

272 

Orange  Pekoe  (2) 

42-55 

2-33 

Superfine  Souchong  (1) 

3100 

2-68 

„ - ..  12) 
Fine  Souchong  ... 

3140 

235 

29-35 

1 20 

Extra  Conge  u (2) 

33  10 

1-60 

Fine 

33  35 

0 91 

Tea,  Coffee,  and  Cocoa, 

in  Bond 

— According  to 

the  “B”  Bill  of  Eutry,  showing  the  quantities  of 
bonded  goods  remaining  in  the  Customs  and  Excise; 
warehouses  of  theUuised  Kingdom  on  S»pt.  30,  the 
stock  of  tea  was  84.237,246  lb.,  against  87,846,350  lb.  ou 
the  same  date  of  last  year,  and  81,290,147  lb.  cnthe 
corresponding  date  ol  1890  ; the  quaulitee  of  coffee 
was  148,057  cwt.,  against  162,310  cwt.  and  220,602  cwt. 
cocoa,  12,511,854  1b.,  against  13,637,6961b.  and 
12,602,399  lb. 

A Selangor  Coffee  Company.— Under  the  title  of 
the  Selaugor  Coffee  Company,  Limited,  a company  has 
just  been  registered  with  a capital  of  £L5,000  iu.£l 
shares.  The  object  is  to  acquire  laud  in  the  Straits 
Settlements  ana  to  curry  on  thereat  or  elsewhere  the 
business  of  tea  and  ooffee  pla  tars  in  all  their  respective 
branches.— if.  and  C.  Mail , Oc\  14. 


NOTES  FROM  PEERMAAD. 

A friend  who  is  rather  good  at  tbe  banjo,  and  is 
horribly  fond  of  that  dear  old  Irish  60ng  “ The 
Wearin’  of  tbe  Green,”  when  called  upon  for  “ ony 
one  more,”  sang  as  an  encore  a verse  somewhat  to 
the  following  effect : — 

Sj  1 sent  a 1 lb.  Packet  to  Her  Gracious  Majesty, 

A .d  the  Q teen’s  commands  came  out  last  Mail, 

“ I like  your  Peermaad  Tea.” 

I have  so  far  received  but  a poor  response  to  my 
request  for  partieulai  s of  yield,  per  acre,  ot  tea,  but 
the  following  are  at  your  disposal,  the  rest  will  lollow 
shortly 


Elevatio  feet. 

Mount  ...  3,350  400  lb.  per  aore  from  70  acres 

Mai  Mul  ay  ...  4.0U0  340  „ ,,  70  „ 

Stag  Brook  ...  3,350  380  „ „ 60  „ 

Granly  ...  3,550  218  „ „ 40  „ 

Out  monsoon  has  been  very  peculiar. 

Rainfall  in  June,  inches  12-63,  the  lowest  on  record. 
July,  inches  58  05 

Heaviest  days  ...  19th  & 20th  11-21  In. 

...  22ud  223  ,, 

...  23rd  10  91  „ 

...  24th  350  „ 

...  25rh  283  „ 


Total  in  a W6ek;  inches  30  71,  and  the  only  accident 
tnai  ocourred  in  the  district  was  the  loss  of  the 
iaryliar  with  two  cart  loads  of  rice,  at  the  Peryar 
crossing  and  of  one  handyman. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  see  prices  (for  tea)  improving 
again  and  while  it  ia  with  no  undue  (I  hope)  amount 
of  pride  and  satisfaction  that  I am  able  to  obroniole 
the  success  of  the  Tea  Enterprise  in  a country 
where  I have  spent  nigh  30  of  the  best  (?)  years 
of  my  life,  yet  I would  offer  a word  of  timely  warn- 
ing to  auy  who  mry  imagine  that  Immense  Fortunes 
(oapitals,  if  3 on  please)  are  to  be  made  in  tea  even  at 
Peermaad.  Go  some  future  occ  isiou  I may  perhaps 
be  tempted  with  the  Editor’s  permission,  to  publish 
a scries  of  articles  which  are  in  course  of  preparation 
on  the  Coffee  and  Tea  Enterprises  in  Ttavancore,  for 
the  past  30  years,  t.e.,  practically  from  the  commence- 
ment, though  no  one  knows  better  than  myself  that 
the  suhjeot  is  deserviog  of  an  abler  pen  than  mine. 

I have  lately  seen  some  young coff  e clearings,  both 
Aral  i .n  and  Liberian,  in  which  l am  not  altogether  un- 
interested, that  bid  fair  to  be  a success,  and  I shall 
waicb  their  growth  and  development  with  no  little 
amcuut  of  iuterest.  That  the  back  of  Loif  Disease  is 
broken  up,  here  at  any  rate,  I have  uo  hesitation  in 
affirming;  and  given  editable  land,  careful  opening, 
shel'er  aud  partial  shade,  plants  from  selected  seed  and 
careful  and  judic bus  management,  with  high  cultiva- 
tion, I see  no  reason  why  old  King  Coffee,  as  a writer 
in  the  Trop  Ag.  used  to  call  him,  whether  of  Arabia 
or  Liberia  matters  but  little,  but  of  tbe  latter  for  choice, 
should  not  be  the  Grand  Old  Monarch  of  the  future 
generations  of  planters.  If  Le  Eoi  est  mort  then  Vive 
le  Hoi ! 


- 

THE  PALAIS  INDIEN  TEA  HOUSES, 
LIMITED. 

(Fauis  Business.) 

At  a recent  meeting  of  this  company,  the  Chairman 
made  the  folluwir  g remarks  on  the  working  of  the 
company  np  to  the  present  time  :— I have  but  few 
observations  to  make,  an  the  1 eport  is  very  clear  and 
comprehensive,  and  shows  th-i  monthly  working  of 
each  of  our  dtpar  ment.  Had  this  oompany  been 
star  ed  as  au  ordinary  tra  ing  concern,  the  loss 
6howu  wou.d  need  some  explanation  ; but  I would 
remind  3 ou  that,  when  the  compmy  was  started,  the 
projectors  did  r.ot  hold  out  any  hope  that  it  could, 
at  first,  pay  expenses,  and  no  capitil  was  sought  from 
anyone  except  those  interested  as  tea-growers,  and 
who  were  prepared  10  wait  for  tho  indirect  berofit 
which  wemd  aocrue  to  the  industry  from  extending 
the  taste  for  pure  Indian  teas  in  France  and  on  the 
continent  generally. 

1 think  we  may  fairly  claim  that  we  haveeffeoted 
this  object,  as  a vary  material  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  Indian  tea  in  France  aud  ou  tbe  continent  has 
taken  plaoe  since  the  commencement  of  our  operations, 
as  shown  by  th  Board  of  Trade  returns. 

The  progress  made  from  a mere  profit  ai  d loss  point 
of  view  is,  to  305000  acquainted  with  this  class  of 
busiueis,  most  encouraging,  and  there  is  every  reason 
t a hope  that  if  we  continue  at  the  pace  at  which  we 
have  started,  we  shall  before  any  considerable  time 
elapses,  not  only  cover  expenditure,  but  be  able  to  show 
a fa  r margin  01  | rofit.  Having  hail  some  expotieuce 
If  in  the  working  of  a similar  uu  er  akii  g,  I am 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  figures  shown  in  th* 
report. 
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During  the  depressed  state  of  the  industry  in  1880- 
81,  I,  and  a few  friends,  star'ed  a small  company  in 
this  country  to  educate  the  taste  of  the  public  up  to 
an  appreciation  of  Ind'an  tee,  without  any  admixture 
of  tea  from  other  countries.  The  first  and  second 
years  of  this  venture  were  most  disheartening,  and 
we  were  about  to  abandon  it  with  the  loss  of  the  small 
capital  invested  therein,  when  at  the  commencemt  nt  of 
the  third  year,  a turn  came,  and  we  then  began  to 
more  than  cover  expenses.  From  that  time  forward 
the  improvement  went  on  with  rapid  strides  and  we  have 
since  earned  an  averatze  dividend  of  20  per  cent,  on 
the  small  capital  of  £5,000  invested. 

I am  quite  sure  that  similar  results  may  be 
looked  for  from  the  Valais  Indien,  but  we  must 
have  more  capital  to  ocntiuue  the  enlerpiiso,  and 
we  appeal  in  our  report  to  our  existing  shareholders 
to  subscribe  further — and  to  those  connected  wi'li 
the  Indian  tea  industry  generally,  who  aro  not  share- 
holders— to  subscribe  something  iu  proportion  to  their 
stake  in  the  industry. 

I do  not  wish  to  make  invidious  comparison, 
but  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
efforts  that  have  been  made  during  the  last  few 
years  to  extend  the  use  and  improve  the  posit:on  of 
Indian  tea,  the  onus  has  fallen  almost  exclusively 
on  the  tea  growers  of  Assam  and  Daijeeling,  the  very 
districts  which  have  leist  to  gain  by  such  exertions, 
feemg  that  the  character  of  their  product  is  more 
assur  'd,  and  requires  less  support  than  that  of  the 
newer  districts  of  Oach&r  and  Sylhet  and  the  Dooars. 
The  enterpiise  and  energy  of  our  frients  io  06ylon 
have  brought  their  tea  most  favourably  before  the 
public,  and  have  caused  their  industry  to  attain  the 
well-deserved  success  which  we  find  it  enjo\s. 

I can  only  conclude  by  recommending  the  subject 
of  my  discourse  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  extension  of  the  consumption  of  Indian  tea 
|u  new  quarters  of  the  globe.— H and  C.  Mail,  Oct.  14. 


TO  GIVE  FLOWERS  AN  ARTIFICIAL  COLOR. 

Subsequent  upon  the  notes  which  we  printed  from 
our  Paris  correspondent  regarding  the  artificial  colo- 
ration of  flowers,  we  have  had  some  inquiry  as  to 
how  the  trick  is  done.  We  have  given  one  method 
of  doing  it  which  is  successful,  but  perhaps  the 
simplest  method,  says  the  Chemist  and  Druggist,  is  that 
suggested  by  Mr.  Wm.  Brockbank,  in  the  Gardner’s 
Chronicle.  It  is  to  place  the  cut  flower  in  solutions 
of  aniline  and  similar  dyes.  Aniline  scarlet  dissolved 
in  water  to  about  the  transparency  of  claret  has 
a very  rapid  action  on  flowers,  coloring  them  pink 
and  scarlet.  Indigo  carmine  produces  beautiful  blue 
tints.  The  two  combined  dye  various  shades  of  purple, 
with  curious  mottled  effects,  some  parts  of  the  flower 
becoming  pink  and  other  parts  blue  and  purple. 
Greens  are  produced  by  using  the  blue  dye  with  the 
yellow.  Indigo  and  cochineal  are  not  very  satisfac- 
tory. Amongst  some  of  the  effects  produced  are  the 
following.  Lily  of  the  valley  flowers  become  beauti- 
fully tinged  with  pink  or  blue  in  six  hours,  narcissi 
are  changed  from  pure  white  to  deep  scarlet  in  twelve 
hours,  and  delicate  shades  of  pink  are  imparted  to 
them  in  a very  short  time.  Yellow  daffodils  are 
beautifully  striped  with  dark  scarlet  in  twelve  hours  ; 
the  edges  of  the  corona  also  become  deeply  tinged, 
and  the  veining  of  the  perianth  becomes  very  strongly 
marked.  It  is  well  to  note  that  it  is  by  the  passage 
of  the  colored  solutions  through  the  vascular  tissue 
of  the  flowers  that  the  effect  is  produced,  and  the 
result  is  beautifully  seen  in  white  tulips,  which  in  a 
few  hours  become  prettily  marked  with  pink,  blue, 
or  whatever  the  colour  of  the  solution  may  be.  So 
also  with  snowdrops,  leucojums,  white  lilac,  and  many 
other  familiar  flowers. 

Very  singular  results  are  obtained  in  the  variega- 
ted leaves  of  the  aucuba  and  ivy.  Single  leaves  with 
their  stalks  placed  in  aniline  dye-water,  begau  to 
color  in  about  three  hours,  and  in  twelve  hours  had 
their  margins  deeply  coloured.  Forced  leaves  of  the 
Swedish  turnip  grown  in  the  dark  are  very  suscep- 
tible to  color. — Pharmaceutical  Era. 


VARIOUS  NOTES. 

Tea  Root  (Jabving. — Tlie  article  on  this  sub- 
ject on  page  304,  from  the  Horticultural  Times, 
is  inters  sting  and  may  prove  suggestive.  Root 
stems  of  ooffee  bushes  in  Ceylon  are  converted 
into  legs  for  tables  and  the  more  slender  stems 
into  walking-sticks.  But  we  are  not  aware  that 
our  looal  cabinet-makers  have  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  wood,  stem  or  root  of  the  tea  tree. 
Nicely  polished  and  catved  specimens  will,  doubt- 
less, figure  in  the  collections  sent  from  Ceylon  to 
tb6  Chicago  World’s  Fair. 

Japan  Tea. — The  Japan  Gazette  says  : — 
Talka  Shoten  is  a Japanese  tea  firm  in  Kobe 
which  for  years  past  has  been  exporting  black 
tea  prepared  in  Japanese  style  and  also  brick 
tea  to  Vladivostock.  The  brick  tea  has  been 
received  with  greater  favour  than  anticipated, 
but  the  black  tea  is  unpopular  and  is  con- 
sidered much  inferior  to  that  from  China.  This, 
according  to  the  Nichi  Nichi,  is  due  not  only  to 
the  want  of  skill  of  the  Japanese  in  preparing  the 
tea,  but  also  to  the  unfavourableness  of  the  soil 
and  climate  of  Japan.  The  export  of  black  tea  in 
competition  with  that  from  China  is  impracticable, 
and  the  Takeda  has  therefore  decided  to  ship  no 
more  immediately  after  preparation,  but  to  store 
it  iu  godowns  for  a year  or  two  and  then  mix  it 
with  China  tea  for  export.  This  plan,  it  is  thought, 
will  make  the  export  industry  to  Russia  a success, 
though  of  course  the  experiment  remains  to  be  tried. 
The  brick  tea,  we  are  told,  is  prepared  from  the 
black  tea  powder  and  one  would  naturally  expect 
that  it  would  be  received  with  equal  disfavour  as 
the  black  tea.  The  reverse,  however,  has  been  the 
case,  and  our  contemporary  explains  that  this  is 
because  the  brick  tea  manufactured  here  is  pure 
tea,  while  in  China  other  than  tea  leaves  are  usually 
mixed  with  the  tea. 

Considerable  attention  has  lately  been  drawn  to 
the  eucalyptus  or  the  blue  gum  of  Australasia,  and 
the  Forest  Department  would  be  well  advised  did 
they  pay  more  attention  to  its  propagation  in 
Northern  and  Eastern  India.  More  has  been  done 
in  the  Nilghiris,  but  chiefly  by  private  enterprise, 
and  whe.e  large  spaces  are  available  extensive 
planting  might  be  laid  down.  The  bark,  leaves,  and 
fruit  of  the  tree,  all  possess  valuable  qualities,  and 
though  its  use  as  a rain  attractor  has  seemingly 
escaped  notice,  its  great  height  and  quick  growth 
place  it  in  the  first  rank  in  this  respect.  But  perhaps 
the  most  important  recommendation  of  the  tree  lies 
in  the  decoction  made  from  the  leaves  which  is  used 
for  preventing  scaling  in  boilers.  The  oil,  which  we 
presume  is  expressed  from  the  ripe  fruit,*  may  or 
may  not  possess  all  the  therapeutic  qualities  ascribed 
to  it,  and  either  as  an  illuminant  or  lubricant  cannot 
be  expected  to  hold  its  own  against  kerosine  or 
vaseline  ; but  it  may  be  found  useful  in  the  manu- 
ture  of  soap  and  cosmetic.  The  scent  derivable  from 
maceration  of  the  flower  would  hardly  recommend 
itself  to  general  public  favour,  being  almost  overpower- 
ing in  pungency  ; but  doubtless  when  blended  with 
a perfume  less  pronounced,  it  would  be  agreeable 
enough.  The  timber  from  its  liability  to  split  and 
crack  is  unfortunately  not  suited  to  all  purposes, 
though  posts  and  rails  made  from  it  last  a long  time, 
and  if  painted  with  a mixture  of  sulphate  of  copper 
and  gurjan,  or,  perhaps,  eucalyptus  oil,  resist  effec- 
tually the  attacks  of  the  white-ant,  borer,  and  other 
destructive  insects.  As  the  eucalyptus  grows  quite 
as  luxuriantly  in  most  of  our  hill  tracts  as  in 
Tasmania,  it  might  be  as  well  to  ascertain  what 
other  plants  attain  perfection  on  land  affected  by  it 
in  that  colony,  with  a view  of  their  introduction 
here,  and  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Agricultural 
Department  might  reproduce  the  Tasmanian  reports 
in  the  different  Gazettes  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
— Indian  Ayriculturi it. 


* We  never  heard  of  oil  from  the  fruit:  it  is 
distilled  from  the  strong-smelling  leaves, — Ed.  T.A, 
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New  Patent  Tea  Appliance  by  Mr.  Jackson  — 
In  a list  of  patented  inventions  in  the  Indian 
Engineer  we  find  the  following  : — No.  325  of  1891- 
William  Jackson,  of  Nuwara  Eliya,  in  the  Island 
of  Ceylon,  Engineer,  for  “ Improvements  in  appli- 
cation of  air  blast  or  exhaust  apparatus  for  keep- 
ing tea  leaf  cool  whilst  being  operated  on  in  Tea 
Rolling  Machines.”  (Filed  16  h September  1892  ) 

The  Uses  op  the  Plantain.  A correspon- 
dent writing  to  the  Sugar  Journal  on  the  uses 
of  the  banana  sayB  : — “ I don’t  think  that  the  health- 
giving properties  of  the  banana  are  appreciated  by 
the  people  of  our  large  towns,  where  the  fruit  is 
so  cheap.  They  merely  look  upon  it  as  a cheap 
edible  when  other  fruits  are  scarce  or  cut  of 
season  ; but  in  slices  the  banana  makes  an  excellent 
salad  served  with  any  kind  of  dressing:  cured  it 
is  far  more  palatable  than  meat ; boiled  as  a vege- 
table while  green  in  the  skin  for  one  hour  and 
peeled  before  sending  it  to  the  table  it  will  be 
found  excellent,  and  would  make  Paddy  smile  and 
think  he  was  in  old  Ireland  again.  It  also  makes 
an  extremely  delioious  pudding  for  children,  served 
with  sweet  milk  and  some  sugar,  and  baked  for 
one  hour  in  a moderately  quick  oven.  Many  people 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  can,  with  truth, 
say  in  regard  to  the  banana,  ‘ This  is  what  I live 
on.’  A very  good  breakfast  dish  is  to  be  made 
by  frying  slices  of  banana  in  the  hot  baoon  fat 
with  plenty  of  pepper,  and  serving  together  as  one 
does  a dish  of  bacon  and  eggs.” 

Sov  Bean  as  Cattle  Feed.— Professor  Georgeson 
of  th9  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  writes  to  the 
Industrialist  that  he  is  filling  a small  Bilo  with 
a portion  of  the  Boy  Bean  crop  in  order  to  test 
its  feeding  value  when  so  preserved.  He  has  four 
varieties,  two  of  whioh  are  so  far  advanced  toward 
maturity  that  the  leaves  have  begun  to  fall,  while 
in  the  others  the  seeds  are  only  half-grown.  The 
plants  were  grown  in  rows  thirty-two  inohes  apart 
in  loam  of  only  fair  quality,  which  has  not  been 
manured,  and  the  yield  of  green  plants  is  about 
five  and  one  third  tons  to  the  aore.  The  growth 
has  been  made  in  exactly  three  months.  Its  feed- 
ing value  oomparse  favorably  with  that  of  Clover 
and  Alfalfa  in  nutritive  qualities,  and  the  ripe 
beans  are  only  excelled  by  oilmeal.  Cattle  and 
hogs  eat  all  parts  of  the  plant  greedily,  and  even 
the  dry  bean-straw  thrown  into  the  yard  after 
the  beans  were  threshed  out  was  all  eaten  by  the 
oattle.  But,  perhaps,  the  quality  which  will  be 
most  highly  appreciated  in  Kaneas  is  its  power 
to  withstand  drought,  so  that  not  even  the  severe 
drought  of  last  year  affected  it  disastrously.  When 
all  these  qualities  become  known,  Professor 
Georgeson  thinks  it  must  take  a leading  place 
among  our  fodder  plants, — Garden  and  Forest. 

The  Produce  of  Indian  Forests.— Mr.  Ribben- 
trop,  Inspector-General  of  Indian  Forests,  has 
is-ued  an  announcement  that  the  Government  of 
India  will  publish  unofficially,  as  appendices  to  the 
“ Indian  Forester,”  a series  of  notes  on  the  pro- 
duce of  Indian  forests.  These  publications  will,  it 
is  hoped,  by  degrees  inorease  the  public  knowledge 
of  Indian  forest  produoe,  especially  with  regard  to 
its  utilization  for  manufactures  or  trade,  and  will 
at  the  same  time  serve  as  the  most  convenient 
record  of  factB  available  for  the  compilation  of 
the  Imperial  Institute  handbooks.  Mr.  Ribbentrop 
has  no  doubt  that  Indian  forests  contain  still 
many  undeveloped,  and  in  some  instances  even 
undiscovered,  treasures  in  the  shape  of  tanning 
materials,  oils,  resins,  dyes,  fibres,  paper  material, 
dkc,,  and  even  as  regards  timber,  a fact  whioh  has 
been  brought  prominently  to  his  notice  by  the  recent 
(Uyelo^meoli  of  the  trade  in  Pad ouk.— London  Times > 


Weeds  Indicating  Soil. — Weeds  are  not  often 
either  respecters  of  persons  or  of  soils,  but  usually 
grow  apace  with  the  crops  unless  diligently  resisted 
by  the  aggressive  farmer,  though  the  fact  that  some 
kinds  of  weeds  only  grow  on  rioh  soil,  and  their 
presence  indicates  fertility,  is  well  understood  by 
farmers.  The  common  thistle  cannot  be  grown 
successfully  on  thin,  cold  soil.  Possibly  its  seed 
might  germinate  on  such  land,  but  it  oould  not 
amount  to  much.  The  oommon  mallows,  growing 
in  gardens,  and  often  a great  nuisance  there, 
will  not  grow  in  fields  of  only  ordinary  fertility. 
On  the  other  hand,  mullein  an  1 ragweed  grow 
better  on  poor  soil  than  on  any  other,  probably 
because  other  plants  run  them  out  if  the  land 
is  rich.  A story  is  told  of  a blind  man  who  was 
very  wealthy,  and  who  has  made  much  of  his 
money  buying  and  selling  land.  Driving  one  day 
with  his  servant  to  a piece  that  had  been  com- 
mended highly,  he  asked  “ Can  you  find  a thistle 
here  to  hitch  the  horse  to  while  I walk  about 
the  land?”  “No,”  was  the  response,  “but  here 
is  a mullein  that  will  do  as  well.”  “ Drive  on,” 
said  the  blind  man,  “ a soil  that  grows  mulleins 
rather  than  thistles  never  does  for  my  buying.” — 
Horticultural  Times , Sept.  12. 


CEYLON  EXPORTS  AND  DISTRIBUTION,  1892. 
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MARKET  RATES  FOR  OLD  AND  NEW  PRODUCTS. 

(From  S.  Figgis  <£  Co.’s  Fortnightlg  Price  Current,  London,  October  6lh,  1892.) 


EAST  INDIA. 
Bombay,  Ceylon,  Madras 
Coast  and  Zanzibar. 


ALOES,  Socotrine  ... 

Zanzibar  & Hepatic 
BARK, CINCHONA  Crown 


Bed. 


BEES’ WAX,  E.I.,  White 
Yellow  . 

Mauritius  & Madagascar... 
CARDAMOMS— 

Allepee 
Mangalore  ... 
Malabar 
Ceylon.  Malabar  sort 


Alleppee  and 
Mysore  sort 

Long  wild  Ceylon... 
CABTOR  OIL,  lsts 

2nds 
3rds 

CHILLIES,  Zanzibar 


CINNAMON, 


lsts 
2ndg 
3rds 
4ths 
Chins 

CLOVES,  Zanzibar 

and  Pemba. 

„ STEMS 
COCULUS  INDICUS 
COFFEE  


COLOMBO  ROOT 

CROTON  SEEDS,  sifted... 

CUTCH  „ - 

DRAGONS  BLOOD.  Zun. 
GALLS, Bussorah&  Turkey 

GINGER,  CochiD,  Cut  ... 

. Rough... 

Bengal,  Rough 
GUM  AMMONIACUM  .. 
ANIMI,  washed  .. 


scraped.. 
ARABIC  E.I.  & Adeu  . 


Ghatti 
Amrad  clia. 
Mad  ras 

ASSAFCETIDA 
KINO 

MTRRH,  picked 

Aden  sorts 
OLIBANUM,  drop... 

pickings... 
siftings  ... 
INDIARUBBER  ...  ... 

East  African  Ports,  Zanzi- 
bar  and  MozambiqueCoast 


Assam, 

Rangoon  ... 

Madagascar,  Tamatave,  j 
Majunga  and  Nossibe  ) 
SINIGLASS  or  lXonp,ue,. 
FISH  MAWS  f K 

Bladder  Pipe... 
Purse 


QUALITY. 


QUOTATIONS 


Good  and  tine  dry  liver...  £4  a £5 
Common  and  good  ...  40s  a £5  10s 
Renewed  ... 

Medium  to  fine  Quill 
Spoke  shavings  ... 

Branch 

Renewed  

Medium  to  good  Quill 
Spoke  shavings  ... 

Branch  

Twig  

Good  to  fine 


Fair  to  fine 

Fair  to  fine  clipped 
Bold,  bright,  fairto  fine 
Good  to  fine  plump.cbped 
Fairto  fi  ,ebold  bleached 
, ,,  medium  ,, 

,,  small 

Small  to  bold  brown 
Fair  to  fine  bold 
,,  medium 

_j  ,,  small 

Common  to  good 

White  

Fair  and  good  pale 
Brown  and  brownish 
Fair  to  tine  bright 
Ord’y.  and  middling 
Ord’y.  to  fine  pale  quill 


3d  a 8d 
4d  a 7d 
2d  a 4d 
1 1 a 21 
2d  a 7d 
4d  a 6d 
2d  a 2d 
'id  a 2d 
•id  a lid 
£7  a £6  10s 
£6  a £7 
£4 10s  a £5  10s 

Is  a 2s  6d 
Is  6d  a 3s  3d 
2s  a 2s  6d 
2s  3d  a 3s  3d 
Is  6d  a 2s  2d 
Is  a Is  6d 
Is  a Is  6d 
2s  34  a 3s  lOd 
Is  6d  a 2s  2d 
IS  a Is  5d 
fid  a 2s  2d 
3d 

a 2Jd 
2 a 2^d 
53  s 0 GOs 
47s  Gi  a 52s  6d 
6|d  a Is  5d 
6d  a Is 
SJd  a lOd 
od  a 9d 
2Jd  a 7d 
21  a 3£d 
2 id  a 2jd 
id  a |d 
10s  alls 
106s  a 109s 
99s  a 105s 
25s  a 30s 
13s  a 22s  6d 
15s  a 20s 
20s  a 32s 
50s  a 90s 
GJs  a 70s 
50s  a 60s 
90s  a £5 
58s  a 70s 
47s  a 50s 
42s  a 46s 
30  a 35s 
25s  a 60s 
£11  a £13 
£9  10s  a £10  10 
£5  a £8  10s 
£8  a £9 15s 
£6  a £9 


Fair  to  tine  plant 
Fair  to  fine  bright 
Common  dull  and  mixe  1 
Common  to  good 
Fair  sifted  .. 

Mid.  Plantation  Ceylon 
Low  Middlin; 

Good  to  fine  bright  sound 
Ordinary  & midd  ing 
Fair  to  tine  fresh 
Fair  to  fine  dry 
Ordinary  to  good  drop  ... 

Fair  to  tine  dark  blue  ... 

Good  white  and  green  ... 

Good  to  fine  bold 
Small  and  medium 
Fair  to  fine  bold 
Small  and  medium 

Fair  to  good  

Blocky  to  fine  clean 
Picked  fine  pale  in  sorts, 

Port  yellow  & mixed  do. 

Bean  & Pea  size  ditto  ... 

Amber  and  red  bold  ... 

Medium  & bold  sorts 
Good  to  tine  pale  frosted 

sifted  

Sorts,  dull  red  to  fair  ... 

Good  to  fine  pale  selected 
Sorts  middling  to  good... 

Good  and  fine  pale 
Reddish  to  pale  brown  . '25s  a 50s 
Dark  to  fine  pale  ...[15s  a 50s 
Fair  to  fine  pinky  block 

and  drop  

Ordinary  stony  to  midlin 
Fair  to  fine  bright 
Fair  to  fine  pale 
Middling  to  good 
Fair  to  fine  white 
Reddish  to  middling  .. 

Middling  to  good  pale  ., 

Slightly  foul  to  fine 
Red  hard  clean  ball 
Wbite  softish  ditto 
Unripe  root 

Liver  

Sausage, fairtofineonsticks 
Good  to  fine 

Common  foul  & middlin, 

Fairto  good  clean 
Goodto  fine  pinky  &white 
Fai  r to  good  black 
J good  to  fine  pale 
\ dark  to  fair 
Clean  thin  to  fine  bold...jls  fid  a 3s 
'Dark  mixed  to  fine  pale  [3d  a Is  fid 


55s  a 70s 
35s  a 50s 
40  s a 50s 
23s  a 33s 
55a  a 70s 


40s  a 80s 
15s  a 35s 
90s  a lOOs 
£5  a £7 
70s  a 80s 
35s  a 60s 
22s  6d  a 32s  fid 
12s  a 18s 
10s  a 15s 
Is  lOd  a 2s  2|d 
la  7d  a Is  lid 
lOd  a Is  5i 
Is  4d  a Is  lOd 
Is  7d  a Is  lOd 
Is  6d  a 2s  Id 
9d  a Is  5d 
Is  5d  a Is  9d 
I s lOd  a 2s  2d 
Is  3d  a Is  8d 
Is  8d  a 2s  4d 
Is  a Is  63 


Sarraokee  Leaf  [Common  to  good  pale  „.|U  2d  a 2s  9^ 


EAST  INDIA  Continued 
East  Coast  Africa.  Mala- 
bar and  Madras  Coast,  , 
Bengal. 


QUALITY. 


INDIGO,  Bengal 

Kurpah  

Madras  (Dry  Leaf). 

IVORY— Elephants’  Teeth- 
65  lb  & upwards 
over  30  & under  60  lb 
40  a 100  lb. 
ScriveUoes  

Billiard  Ball  Pieces 2Ja  3fin 
Bagatelle  Points 
Cut  Points  for  Balls 
Mixed  Points  & Tips... 
Cut  Hollows 

Sea  Horse  Teeth  — 
fall  lb. 

MYRABOLANES,  Bombay 


Madras,  Upper  Godavery 


Coast 


Pickings 

Bombay 


MACE, 
NUTMEGS, 


NUX  1 Cochin,  Madra; 
VOMICA  ( and  Bonbay 
OIL,  CINNAMON 
CITRONELLE 
LEMONGRASS 
ORCHELLA  1 £eyl°? 

WEED  ( ?,auzlbl? 

) Mozambique 

PEPPER— 

Malabar,  Black  sifted  .. 
Alleppee  & Tellieherry 
Tellicherry,  White 
PLUMBAGO,  Lump 

Chips 
Dust 

RED  WOOD  

SAFFLOWER,  Bengal 


SALTPETRE,  Bengal  ... 
SANDAL  WOOD,  Logs  .. 
,,  ,,  Chips. 

SAP  AN  WOOD  

8EEDLAC  

4ENNA,  Tinnevelly 


Bombay 
SHELLS,  M.-o'-P. 


large 

medium  part  stout 
chicken  part  stout 
oyster  & broken  pcs 
Mussel 

Lingah  Ceylon 
TAMARINDS 

TORTOISESHELL 

Zanzibar  and  Bombay 
TURMERIC, Bengal 

Madras 


Middling  to  fine  violet ... 
Ordinary  to  middling  ... 
Fairto  good  reddish  violt 
Ordinary  and  middling... 
Middling  to  good 
Low  to  ordinary 

Soft  sound 

Hard  ,,  , 

Soft  ,,  , 

Hard  ,, 

Souud  soft 
Sli.  def.to  fine  sound  soft 
Shaky  10  fine  solid  sd.  sft 
Defective,  part  hard 
Thin  to  thick  to  sound, 
soft 

Straight  crkel  part  close 
Bhimlies  I,  good  & fine 
pale 

,,  H,  fair  pickings 
Jubbleporel,  good  & fine 
pale 

,,  II,  fair  re- 
jections 
Vingorlas,  good  and  fine 
Good  to  fine  picked 
Common  to  middling  ... 
Fair  ... 

Burnt  and  defective  ... 
Dark  to  good  bold  pale... 
W’d com.  darkto fine  bold 
fi-5’s  a 81’s 
90’s  a 12o’s 

f Fair  to  fine  bold  fresh 
) Small  ordinary  and  fair 
Fair  to  fine  heavy 
Bright  & good  flavour  . 

Mid.  to  fine,  not  woody 
Picked  cleau  flat  leaf  ... 
,,  w;ry  


QUOTATION! 


Is  83  a 5s  6d 
S3  103  a 4s  6d 
3s  64  a 3s  lOd 
2s  103  a 3s  4d 
2s  8d  a 3s  2d 
2s  a 2s  61 

£63  a £74  10s 
£52  a £63 
£10  a £53 
£25  a £40 
£15  a £27  10s 
£75  a £84  10S 
£65  a £79  10* 
£58  a £63  10s 
£40  a £50 

£33  a £53 

Is  a 3s  fid 

9s  a 10s  fid 
5s  91  a‘7s  3d 

8s  a 9s  63 

5s  61  a 7s  33 
7i  a 7s  63 
8s  a 9s 
6s  a 7s 
7s  a 7s  6d 
5s  a 6s  3d 
Is  7d  a 2s  lid 
fid  a Is  fid 
2s  5d  a 3s  Id 
Is  6d  a 2s  4d 
8s  a 9s  fid 
fis  a 8s 
9d  a 2s 
idafi 
1 jd  a lfd 
2us  a 25s 
10s  a 20s 
25s  a 35s 


3£d  a 3}d 

10d  a Is 
15s  a 25s 
11s  a 14s 
9s  a 12s 


Cochin 

VANILLOES, 
Bourbon , 
Mauritius, 
Seychelles, 


Fair  to  bold  heavy...  1 

,.  good  I 

,,  ,.  ,,  nom 

Fair  to  fine  bright  bold  1 
Middlingto  good  small... 

Sli'tly  foul  to  fine  bright  S 
Ordiuaiy  to  fine  bright. ..[2s  9d  a 5s 
Fair  and  fine  bold  ..{£3  a £3  10s 
Goodtofinepinkynominal  60s  a 80s 
Ordinary  to  fair  ...  40s  a 65s 

Iuferior  and  pickings  ...  20s  a 30s 
Ordinary  to  good  ...  16s  fid  a 17s 
Fair  to  fine  flavour  ...  £35  a £60 
Inferior  to  fine  ...  £9  a £30 
Lean  to  good  bold  ...  £4  a £7 
Ordinary  to  fine  bright  40s  a 70s 
Good  to  fine  bold  green...  8d  a Is 
Medium  to  bold  green...  6d  a 81 
Small  and  medium  green  3}d  a 5J 
Common  dark  and  small  Id  a 2jd 
Ordinar.  to  good  ...  Id  a 2d 
Egyptian— bold  clean...  37s  6d  a 100s 
medium  part  stout  £5  5s  a £6  5g 
chickenj  £4  15s  a £5  5s 
Bombay— good tofinethiciv5s  a 110s 

clean  part  good  color  £5  12s  6d»£6  16i 
,,  „ „ 1 9's  a 100s 

,,  ,,  ,,  55s  a 70s 

bold  sorts  (1  lot  76s)  50s  a 60s 
small  and  medium  sorts  35s  a 47s  fid 
Tbinand  good  stout  sorts  6s  a 12s 
Mid.  tofinoblacknotstony  8s  a 9s 
Stony  and  inferior  ...  4s  a 6s 
Sorts  good  mottle,  heavy  23s  a 25s 
Pickings  thin  to  heavy  ;7s  63  a 18s 
Leamsh  to  fine  plump1 

finger  ...  ..Il9s  a 21s 

Fin.  fair  to  fine  bold  brgt  28s  a 32s 

Mixed  middling 23s  a 27s 

Bulbs  ...  9s  a 12s 

Finger  ...  114s  a 17s 


| lsts  ., 
2nds. 
1 3rds.. 


Fine,  cryst’ed  5 to  9 in.  12-*  a 21s 
Foxy  & reddish  5 to  8 in,  9s  fid  a 153 
Lean  & dry  to  mid.  un-[ 

der  6 in.  ...  6s  a 10s 
4ths,„lLow,  foxy,  inferior  and| 

' pickings,,,  ,,,.48  Sh  J* 
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MR.  E.  J.  YOUNG  ON  OOTACAMUND  AND  THE 
MADRAS  GOVERNMENT  CINCHONA 
PLANTATIONS. 

N a second  broohure  on  “ My 
Mission  to  Southern  India,” 
dedicated  to  his  brother  plan- 
ters, Mr.  Young  records  the 
impressions  he  received  du- 
ring a week's  visit  to  Ootaea- 
mund,  and  the  cinchona 
plantations  on  Dodabetta  and  at  Nedevuttam,  Mr. 
Young  was  enchanted  with  the  scenery,  whioh  for 
grandeur  and  beauty  are  almost  unsurpassed. 

The  climate,  too,  from  ils  dryness  (not  45 

inches  of  rain  per  annum  as  Mr.  Young  states, 
but  a little  over  60  inohes)  is  exceedingly  pleasant 
and  salubrious,  and  with  the  rioh  soil  is  nil  that 
oould  be  wished  for  oinchona  culture  although  not 
for  a remunerative  yield  of  tea  leaf.  The  eleva- 
tion of  Ootaoamund  is  not,  as  Mr.  Young  states, 
8,000  feet,  but  only  7,000,  exactly  the  height  of  the 
lofty  table  land  of  Ceylon,  •'  Horton  Plains  ’’ 
which  resemble  the  South  of  India  sanitarium  in 
soil  and  general  surroundings,  although  the  Ceylon 
station  gets  at  least  twice  the  rainfall  whioh  falls 
on  the  Plain  of  Ootaoamund.  On  the  oinchona 
plantation  up  the  side  of  Dodabetta,  however,  and 
especially  at  Naduvatam,  there  is  abundance  of 
rain  100  to  150  inches  per  annum  occasionally  at 
the  latter  station.  Mr.  Young  does  not  take  a 
sanguine  view  of  the  success  of  the  mountain  railway, 
whioh  is  in  course  of  construction  from  the  foot  of 
“ the  ghauts  ” to  Coonoor,  6,000  feet  above  sealevel,  to 
be  ultimately  carried  1,000  feet  higher  into  Oota- 
camund.  Mr.  Young  dwells  on  the  paucity  of  goods 
treffio  downwards,  but  this  traffic  will  increase  as  well 
as  that  in  passengers, Ootaoamund  being,  deservedly, 
a favourite  health  reBort,  not  only  by  Europeans 
in  the  Presidency,  but  others  beyond  it.  The 
success  of  this  mountain  railway  will  be  watched 
with  interest  in  other  parts  of  India  and  Ceylon, 
Much  of  it  will  be  on  the  Rigi  principle,  lines  on 
which  principle  we  expect  will  ultimately  enable 
visitors  to  our  island,  tourists  and  residents  to  ascend 
with  ease  to  the  summits  of  Pidurutalagala,  Adam’s 


Peak,  and  others  of  our  Ceylon  mountains.  Mr.  Young 
recommends  for  adoption  in  the  caseof  Nuwara  Eliya 
and  its  neighbourhood,  the  system  which  the 
Madras  Forest  Department  has  carried  out  in 
Ootaoamund  of  planting  large  plots  of  eucalypts, 
especially  blue  gums,  and  Australian  acaoias« 
and  which  are  now  valuable  for  purposes  of 
shelter  as  well  as  for  timber  and  fuel.  The  leaves 
and  small  twigs  of  the  blue  gum  are  also  valu- 
able as  yielding  an  essential  oil  largely  used  in 
medioine  and  on  the  virtues  of  which,  especially 
as  a cure  for  rheumatism,  Mr.  Young  is  quite 
enthusiastic,  Mr.  Jameson  who,  under  Mr.  Lawson, 
is  in  charge  of  the  exquisitely  beautiful  Botanical 
and  Public  Gardens  at  Ootaoamund,  indoctrinated 
Mr.  Young  into  the  method  of  distilling  this  oil. 
From  a recent  visitor  to  Ceylon  from  the  Nilgiria, 
Mr.  Brown,  who  is  employed  on  one  of  Mr. 
Stance's  properties,  we  received  a bottle  of  this 
oil,  “ Oleum  E.  Globulus,”  prepared  by  himself  at 
the  Felixstowe  Laboratory,  Coonoor,  and  we  have 
just  had  presented  to  us,  as  an  infallible  cure  for 
rheumatism  and  other  ailments,  including  diptheria* 
(which  has  been  cured  by  the  inhalation  of  steam 
from  a deooction  of  blue  gum  leaves,)  a phial  of  Tas- 
manian Euoulyptus  oil.  If  all  that  is  said  of 
this  substance  is  true  and  if  the  demand  increases, 
Ceylon  now  possesses  so  many  blue  gums  that 
it  could  well  be  a source  of  manufacture  and  supply. 
As  we  saw  and  greatly  admired  the  well-grown 
trees  of  C.  officinalis  on  Dodabetta  and  the 
succirubras  at  Naduvatam  in  1877,  we  are  not 
surprised  that  Mr.  Young  should  be  struck 
with  the  gigantic  survivors  of  poor  Molvor’s 
first  plantings.  We  are  rather  surprised,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Young  should  have  told  Mr.  Law- 
son  he  never  heard  of  cinchonas  being  manured, 
Why,  the  thousands  upon  thousands  grown 
amongst  coffee  in  Ceylon  received  the  full  benefit 
and  profited  by  it,  of  the  manure  applied  to  the 
main  culture.  In  noticing  the  Nilgiri  Plantations 
reports,  too,  for  a quarter  of  a oentury  or  more, 
we  have  oonBtantly  quoted  statements  as  to  the 
wonderful  effects  of  ammoniaoal  manures  in  in- 
creasing the  cinchona  alkaloids,  especially  quinine. 
The  cinohonas  are  simply  no  exception  to  other 
cultivated  plants  whioh  respond  to  the  application 
of  fertilizing  matter,  and  Messrs.  Lawson  and 
Hooper  are  wisely  following  out  the  polioy  which 
poor  Broughton  recommended  in  his  time.  If 
ever  the  cultivation  of  coffee  and  oinchona  revives 
in  Ceylon,  manure  must  be  liberally  applied  to 
obtain  the  best  results.  Here  as  on  the  Nilgiris, 
of  course,  only  the  best  speoies,  and  best  varie- 
ties of  hybrids  will  be  employed : Ledgerianas, 
Officinalis,  with  Magnifolia  and  other  good 
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hybrids  as  tested  by  results  of  alkaloids  in  the 
barks.  At  present,  certainly  we  in  Ceylon  must 
give  first  and  second  place  to  Java  and  India  in 
regard  to  cinchona  culture.  As  to  tea  we  can  hold 
our  owd.  but  we  suspect  the  statement  of  our 
good  friend  Mr.  Young  that  Wynaed  is  no  more 
likely  to  succeed  with  tea  than  the  higher  slopes 
of  the  Nilgiris,  will  be  sharply  challenged, — 
judging  from  sanguine  letters  in  the  Madras  papers. 

Having  thus  given  a general  idea  of  the  con- 
tents of  Mr.  Young’s  pamphlet,  we  now  proceed 
to  take  over  a few  interesting  extracts  : — 

The  usual  mode  of  travelling  in  Southern  India 
is  by  a curious  vehicle  called  a Tonga,  which  is 
usually  drawn  by  two  horses  or  good  sized  ponies.  It 
has  two  seats  back  to  back,  suspended  on  two  wheels, 
and  is  covered  by  an  awning,  and  being  very  light  is 
admirable  adapted  for  hill  travelling  and  I cannot 
understand  why  it  has  never  been  introduced  into 
Ceylon  in  place  of  our  Cumbrous  Coaches. 

At  the  top  of  the  Coonoor  pass  the  road  skirts  two 
or  three  estates  under  European  management;  and 
near  the  road  itself  I saw  some  fairly  cultivated 
coffee  ; the  trees  looked  healthy  and  vigorous  and 
were  kept  in  good  order  and  reminded  me  of  tile  days 
of  yore  when  the  bushes  flourished  in  our  midst ; 
but  further  back,  the  coffee  fields  had  a weedy  and 
semi-abandoned  appearance,  and  I was  told  by  planters 
this  was  the  customary  cultivation  in  that  part  of  India. 

The  public  gardens  are  a most  agreeable  resort ; 
they  are  well  cared  for,  and  laid  out  prettily  and 
with  taste,  and  contain  many  rare  and  interesting 
plants  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  They  appear 
to  be  singularly  adapted  by  nature  for  charming 
scenes  and  this  has  been  cleverly  taken  advantage  of 
and  augmented  by  art,  and  the  delightful  results  are 
probably  heightened  by  the  beautiful  views  afforded 
all  around  over  mountain,  hill,  and  dale  ; with  bun- 
galows peeping  out  here  and  there  from  amidst  the 
forest  of  Acacias  and  Bluegums. 

I made  several  pleasant  visits  to  these  gardens, 
and  carried  away  a deep  impression  of  their  beauty  ; 
they  are,  I believe,  about  50  acres  in  extent, 
and  have  an  extensive  conservatory,  a Herbarium, 
and  a good  Library  which  contains  many  rare  aud 
valuable  works ; end  the  whole  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  on  those  in  charge.  I have  seen  nothing  in 
the  East  to  compare  with  them. 

Surrounding  the  Sanatorium  are  large  plantations 
of  Bluegums  the  property  of  Government.  These 
woeds  are  of  all  sizes  and  agep,  and  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  place,  and  give  it  a homelike  and  cosy 
appearance,  recalling  Scotland  to  one’s  mtmory;  in- 
deed Ooty,  with  its  environments,  reminded  me 
greatly  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunkeld. 

The  Eucalyptus  globulus  not  only  adds  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  but  forms  a shelter  to  the 
whole  town  during  the  prevalent  winds  ; and  is  a most 
profitable  cultivation  for  fuel,  affording  also  a useful 
essential  oil  which  has  found  a sound  footing  of  recent 
years  in  the  pbarmacopaeia. 

Eucalyptus  oil,  distilled  from  leaves  of  Eucalyp- 
tus globulus,  is  now  used  in  hospitals,  as  the  best 
cure  for  Influenza,  Rheumatism,  and  Lumbago ; and 
is  an  antiseptic;  and  has  moreover  replaced  in  Sur- 
gery Carbolic  acid. 

I tried  this  oil  for  an  attack  of  Lumbago,  and  found 
its  effect  marvellous  ; the  best  way  to  apply  is  to  put 
about  a table  spoonful  into  a hot  bath,  and  then, 
lie  in  the  bath  for  some  time  ; the  result  is  speedy, 
and  efficacious,  and  I can  recommend  it  in  the  same 
manner  for  Golds  and  Chills ; and  also  to  remove 
aches  and  stiffness  after  long  rides  and  great  ex- 
posure to  heat  or  Cold.  It  has  a most  soothing  and 
restorative  effect,  and  produces  sleep.  No  bungalow 
should  be  without  a bottle  of  this  invaluable  medicine. 

It  is  now  distilled  in  considerable  quantities  at  the 
Ooty  Botanical  gardens ; and  the  Curator,  Mr.  Jame- 
son, very  kindly  initiated  me  into  the  secrets  of  ex- 
tracting the  oil 

The  distillation  is  carried  out  in  the  usual  way  ; 
and  a still  such  ae  is  used  lor  Arrack  or  Whisky  would 
answer  the  purpose  perfectly,  care  being  exercised 


that  the  oils  should  be  distilled  at  as  low  a tempera- 
ture a?  possible. 

Adult  leaves  and  small  twigs  are  the  best,  and  are 
richest  in  oils  during  the  dry  months.  It  takes  70  to 
80  lb.  green  leaf  to  yield  1 lb.  of  essential  oil,  valued 
atpresentjfrom  4s  to  10?.  per  lb.  in  the  London  market; 
while  to  extract  the  oil  the  co  t is  (from  first  to  last 
nearly  HI  per  lb.,  although  it  cun  undoubtedly  be  done 
for  much  lees  when  carried  out  on  an  extensive  scale. 

The  gardens  find  a ready  local  sale  for  the  oil  at 
R5  per  quart  bottle.  The  natives  buy  eagerly,  and  are 
great  believers  in  its  curative  properties. 

To  facilitate  extraction,  ani  also  to  increase  the 
yield,  the  leaves  aud  young  twigs  are  put  through  a 
Chaff  cutter  ; this  operation  breaks  up  the  oil  cells, 
and  I consider  it  would  be  a still  further  improve- 
ment, (and  suggested  the  idea  to  the  Curator,)  to 
pass  all  the  leaves  &nd  twigs  between  rollers  made 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  Tea  machinery. 

The  present  sjBtem  is  to  root  np  the  tree,  tell  the 
w.od  for  fuel,  and  extract  oil  from  the  leaves  ; this 
struck  me  ss  a very  wasteful  method,  aud  I suggested 
that  by  topping  the  lateral  branches,  one  tree  would 
continue  to  yield  leaves  for  many  years,  aud  thereby 
prove  a still  greater  success  commercially. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Ceylon  Planters  should  not 
go  in  for  this  cultivation  ; particularly  towards  Dlm- 
bula  and  Nuwara  Eliya,  wters  the  blue  gum  grows 
to  such  perfection,  as  it  would  pro\  e a remunei  ative 
aojunct  to  tea. 

I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  tho  Ceylon  Govern- 
mep.t  should  be  guided  by  the  Madras  Authorities 
and  plant  up  extensively  all  sorts  of  trcts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nuwara  Eliya,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Forest  Department.  It  would  add  greatly  to 
the  beauty  of  the  place,  and  would,  I cm  certaiu, 
iu  the  long  run  prove  renumerative. 

Dodabstta  is  about  three  miles  from  the  Ooty  Club; 
and  is  on  the  steep  side  of  a hill  overlooking  the  town. 
A friend  took  me  up  there  one  afternoon,  and  we 
rode  all  over  the  place.  It  is  planted  with  officinalis, 
or  Crown  Bark  ; with  a few  Hybrids  interspersed, 
and  is  a fairish  cover,  the  trees  being  thinned  out  in 
many  parts  ; they  are  well  growD,  strong  and  healthy, 
and  I could  not  discover  a sickly  or  (cankered  tree. 

This  garden  was  originally  opened  25  to  30  years 
ago,  aud  the  trees  have  all  tho  appearance  of  their 
age,  and  are  well  grown  and  set. 

The  soil  and  clima'e  seemed  to  me  perfect  for  this 
cultivation  ; the  former  is  a dark  rich  friable  loam  of 
any  depth,  without  the  slightest  sign  of  clay,  or  a 
stone  anywhere  about  ; and  with  all  the  appearance 
of  what  we  call  in  Ceylon  “ Patnasoil.”  The  aver- 
age annual  rainfall  is  about  50  inches. 

Mr.  Lawson  informed  me  that  very  recently  at 
Dodabetta  12  acres  of  the  crown  bark,  25  yesrs  of 
age,  wore  uprooted  and  yielded  4,400  lb.  dry  bark  per 
acre  ; the  trees  in  question  had  been  barked  some  6 
or  7 times,  and  the  plot  was  the  worst  on  the  Estate. 

After  a most  enjoyable  drive  without  incident  or 
adventure,  we  arrived  safely  at  Mr.  Lawson’s  hospi- 
table bungalow  iu  good  time  for  breakfast,  and  re- 
ceived a hearty  welcome  from  our  kind  host. 

The  bungalow  is  at  the  very  top  of  Naduvatam, 
at  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet  above  sea  level,  or 
say  at  the  altitude  of  Nuwara  Eliya;  and  the  view 
from  the  front  of  the  house  surpasses  anything  Ihave 
ever  6een.  I can  call  to  mini  no  other  place  with 
such  grand  glimpses  of  nature  ; nothing  equal  to  it. 
Many  beautiful  scenes  are  to  be  met  within  our  own 
little  Island  but  they  dwarf  into  insignificance  in  com- 
parsion  with  the  magnifieant  view,  spread  out  like  a 
panorama  in  front  of  Mr.  Lawson’s  house. 

At  our  feet  stretches  the  Wynaad,  estates  being 
seen  dotted  here  and  there,  with  the  cart  road 
leading  to  the  seaport  at  Calicut_,  winding  down  the 
face  of  the  bills ; till  at  last,  all  is  lost  in  the  haze 
of  the  low  country. 

Gold  is  found  in  the  hills  immediately  below;  and 
companies  have  been  started  with  a view  to  working 
it  but  the  results  so  far  have  been  small,  yet,  I believe 
sufficient,  to  give  encouragement  to  continue  working. 

Towards  the  north  is  a parklike  country,  inter- 
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sected  with  ranges  of  hills  beautifully  tinted  in 
varied  colours,  and  interspersed  with  what  appears 
in  the  distance  to  be  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  this 
comprises  the  Mysore  country.  Mysore  itself  can  I 
believe  be  seen  on  a clear  day  from  Naduvatam. 

At  our  back  and  towering  over  us,  mountain  upon 
mountain,  are  the  Ootacamund  hills ; with  the 
Sanatorium  in  the  centre.  The  whole  makes  a wild 
and  charming  picture  which  language  is  quite  in- 
adequate to  describe. 

The  Cinchona  at  Naduvatam  is  planted  in  two 
deep  and  well  sheltered  valleys  running  down  parallel 
on  each  side  of  the  bungalow. 

The  lay  of  land  is  very  steep  in  parts,  and  in- 
deed the  trees  seem  to  thrive  and  grow  best  on 
round  of  .that  nature,  owing  no  doubt,  to  the  drainage 
eing  better,  and  no  moisture  lodging  at  the  roots. 

Both  the  climatic  conditions  and  soil  at  Naduvatam 
are  similar  to  those  already  described  at  Dodabetta  ; 
and  are  equally  favourable  to  the  growth  of  Cinchona. 

The  principal  cultivated  variety  is  Succirubra  ; but 
Pubescens  mixed  with  a good  many  different  species 
of  Hybrids  is  also  in  evidence.  In  fact  I recognised 
most  of  the  Cinchonas  grown  in  our  Island.  There 
are  some  younger  fields,  but  the  principal  part  of  the 
cultivated  area  consists  of  trees  from  25  to  30  years 
old, which  are  beautifully  grown  with  magnificent  stems, 
and  form  quite  a forest,  this  being  by  far  the  finest 
show  of  Cinchonas  I h ive  ever  seen.  There  is  nothing 
in  Ceylon  to  equal  the  size  or  evenness  of  the  trees, 
but  of  course  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  possess 
none  of  the  same  age. 

What  pleased  n\e  moat  was  the  extremely  healthy 
appearance  of  the  trees  which  appeared  to  have  taken 
a firm  hold  as  if  in  their  natural  habitat  ; not  a single 
cankered  tree  could  I discover  anywhere,  though  I 
searched  for  one  in  every  direction. 

The  whole  cultivated  area  is  well  roaded,  and  in  ex- 
cellent order.  I was  there  during  the  dry  season,  and 
the  weeds  had  mostly  been  carefully  trenched,  or  dug 
unler,  and  the  land  had  a highly  cultivated  appearance. 

Mr.  Lawson  told  me  that  fourteen  acres  of  25  years 
old  Succirbras  on  the  Naduvatam  Estate,  which  had 
been  barked  7 or  8 times,  yielded  on  being  coppiced 
3,250  lb.  of  dry  bark  per  acre.  The  trees  were  on 
poor  ground,  and  many  of  them  were  dying. 

I had  long  and  most  interesting  conversations  with 
Mr.  Lawson  on  cinchona  cultivation,  and  got  an 
immense  amount  of  valuable  information  from  him 
on  the  subject ; but  there  were  many  points  on  which 
we  did  not  agree. 

I explained  that  we  had  suffered  most  in  Ceylon 
from  canker,  brought  on  by  the  excessive  moisture  of 
the  climate ; clayey,  or  damp  soil,  and  consequent 
“ Wet  feet,”*  But  this  Mr.  Lawson  would  not  on  any 
account  agree  to,  and  attributed  canker  in  cinchona 
to  poor  soil  and  bad  cultivation.  Canker,  he  says  can 
be  surmounted,  and  almost  invariably  eradicated,  pro- 
vided the  disease  has  not  proceeded  too  far,  by  the 
following  mode  of  cultivation  : — 

Cut  parallel  trenches  10  feet  apart  running 
across  the  face  of  the  hill,  and  make  them 
2 feet  deep  by  1 foot  broad,  and  into  this  put  your 
manure,  if  procurable ; and  then  scrape  in  and 
mix  well  together  all  leaves  which  are  lying  nbout, 
with  weeds  and  top  soil,  till  the  trench  is  well  filled  up. 

Mr.  LawBOn  considers  that  excessive  moisture  at 
the  roots,  amounting  to  “ Wet  feet”  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Canker,  and  that  it  arises  simply  from 
poverty  or  exhaustion  of  tho  soil,  and  cm,  if  taken 
in  time,  be  destroyed  by  a thorough  system  of  culti- 
vation as  desoribod  above;  moreover,  be  is  of  opinion, 
that  weeds  do  little  or  no  harm  to  Cinchona,  and  that 
it  will  be  quite  lufficient  if  they  are  cut  down  once 
duting  the  twelve  months. 

I told  Mr.  Lawson  that  I had  never  before  heard  of 
manuring  Cinchona;  hut  he  said  it  requires  suston- 
ance  equally  with  any  o' her  plant,  and  that  he  pre- 
ferred his  system  of  manuring  as  already  described 
to  ours  of  pittiug  or  forking-iu,  for  the  following 
reasons;  the  advantages  of  the  system  according  to 
Mr.  Lawsons’  idea  being  3 fold,  viz.  : — 

1.  It  cuts  all  the  whiplike  roots  on  one  side  of  tb 

* We  take  leave  to  dissent. — Ed.  T.A. 


tree  within  2 feat  of  the  stem ; these  rcots  producing 
very  few  fe°diDg  fibres ; wherens  from  tho  cut  ends 
of  tbs  roots  large  bunches  of  fresh  feeding  fibres  are 
sent  out  into  the  trenches  amongst  the  fresh  soil  and 
oool  damp  earth  ; and  well  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
drying  influence  of  tbetryingsuu  during  thehot  weather. 

2,  It  is  much  cheaper  than  pitting,  in  the  same 
proportion  as  digging  a ditch  to  digging  wells,  the 
cost  on  the  Government  Estates  being  from  B13  to 
K30  per  acre. 

3.  By  treating  the  land  in  this  manner  you  bring 
up  subsoil  which  eventually  is  made  into  rich  surface 
loam,  and  thus  the  whole  estate  in  the  course  of  time, 
is  renovated  at  a small  outlay. 

The  great  point  is  to  cut  the  roots  and  let  them  get 
into  fresh  and  free  soil. 

Most  Ceylon  planters,  equally  with  myself,  will  be 
surprised  at  the  foregoing  views  regarding  cinchona 
cultivation,  as  we  generally  hold  to  the  belief  that 
cutting,  or  meddling  with  the  roots,  or  manuring  in 
any  form  whatsoever,  brings  on  canker,  which  speedily 
kills  the  tree.  That  Mr.  Lawson’s  treatment 
answers  on  the  Nilgiris  his  magnificent  fields  of 
cinchona  clearly  testify ; they  speak  for  themselves ; 
at  the  same  time,  I must  beg  to  differ  from  my  learned 
friend,  as  I consider  his  great  success  is  not  altogether 
owing  to  the  mode  of  cultivation,  but  is  due,  in  a great 
measure,  to  the  perfect  climate  and  soil  of  the  Nilgiris 
which  are  so  admirably  adapted  to  this  plant. 

I came  away  deeply  imbued  with  the  impression 
that  the  [quinine]  manufactory  in  a commercial  sense 
is  not  a success ; and  that  it  would  never  answer,  or 
pay,  to  start  a similar  establishment  at  Nuwara 
Eliya,  as  was  at  one  time  contemplated. 

Another  point  which  exercised  my  mind  not  a 
little,  was  the  idea  that  the  febrifuge  is  not  all,  or 
nearly  all  of  it,  extracted  from  the  bark.  Whether 
this  is  owing  to  climate  influences,  the  water,  or 
both ; or  whether  it  arises  from  insufficiency,  or 
weakness  of  the  chemicals  and  appliances  used,  I am 
unable  to  say  ; still  I strongly  hold  to  the  opinion 
from  all  I saw  and  heard  on  the  subject,  that  nothing 
like  the  full  amount  is  extracted  from  the  raw  material. 

1 was  told  that  on  an  average  the  factory 

extracts  3 to  4 per  cent,  of  Quinine ; considering 
therefore  that  the  trees  from  which  the  bark  has 
been  harvested  are  25  to  30  years  old,  perfectly 
healthy,  an!  that  the  bark  is  mostly  renewed,  and 
very  often  is  Grown  bark,  tho  average  does  sesm 
absurdly  low. 

1 went  into  figures  with  Mr.  Lawson  as  to  the  acreage 
under  Cinchona  cultivation  in  Government  hands,  and 
into  the  approximate  estimate  of  yield,  were  the  whole 
to  be  coppiced,  with  the  following  result : — 


Dodabetta  cultivated 
Naduvatam  „ 

Pykara  „ 

320  acres 
350  „ 

250  „ 

Deduct  acreage  recently  coppiced 
and  young 

920  acres 

120  „ 

800  acres. 

There  are  therefore  800  aores  old,  and  well  grown 
Cinchona,  in  Government  hands,  which  I put  down 
at  an  average  of  3000  lb.  per  acre,  or  say  in  round 
numbers  2J  million  lb.  dry  bark  ; however,  X look 
upon  this  as  a very  safe  estimate,  and  consider  that 
3 or  even  3g  million  lb.  would  be  nearer  the  mark. 

There  are  several  Cinchona  Estates  in  this  neighbour- 
hood in  private  hands,  but  I had  no  spare  time  to  pay 
any  of  them  a visit,  however  much  I should  have 
liked  to  do  so.  Nevertheless  I cannot  help  remarking 
on  one  property  which  took  my  fanoy  immensely.  It 
faces  Naduvatam,  and  the  cart  road  to  Ooty  skirts  the 
estate.  It  is  called  “L'ddesdale”  and  belongs  to 
the  “ Nilgiri  Tea  and  Cinchona  Go.,  Ltd.,”  and  is  one 
unbroken  sheet  of  700  acres  old  Oinohona  : mostly 
Hybrids,  and  high  clats  varieties,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  beat.  The  lay  of  land,  soil,  and  climate, 
of  this  valuable  property  are  very  similar  to  our  Agras. 

I came  across  three  or  four  small  tea  gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ooty  and  Naduvatam,  but  the 
plant  does  not  look  happy,  nor  does  it  answer  on  the 
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Nilgiris;  The  fact  is  that  both  the  soil  and  climate 
which  are  so  favourable  to  cinchona  militate  strongly 
against  tea : the  rainfall  is  insufficient,  and  the  soil 
much  too  dry  and  friable.  For  six  months  the  bushes 
are  nipped  down  by  frost  and  the  bitterly  cold 
nights,  and  for  a like  period  are  unable  to  flush  owing 
to  stroDg  wind  and  cold  rain ; hence  the  yield  is 
insignificant,  and  the  only  way  it  can  possibly  be 
made  to  pay  is  when  worked  as  an  adjunct  to  Coffee 
or  Cinchona  ; and  also  by  getting  a local  sale  for  the 
produce  through  the  Madras  Presidency. 

From  all  I could  learn  tea  is  also  likely  to  be  more  or 
less  a failure  in  the  Wynaad,  where  it  has  to  contend 
against  drought  as  well  as  the  unhealthy  season, 
which  extends  from  Maroh  till  June  the  best,  flushing 
months — when  not  even  a oooly  oan  stand  the  climate. 

Mr.  Lawson  took  me  for  a cbarmiog  walk  of  about 
three  miles  over  the  hill  at  the  back  of  his  house, 
where  we  had  a splendid  view  of  the  far  famed 
“ Ouohtorlony  Valley,”  which  lay  at  our  feet 
bathed  in  sunshine.  Both  in  coutour  and  size 
it  remicded  me  greatly  of  Kelebokka;  being  a long 
narrow  basin  backed  by  high  hills  on  either  side, 
with  a cart  road  down  the  middle.  The  two  valleys 
are  also  very  similar  in  altitude,  and  lay  of  land, 
and  each  contains  abont  a dozen  different  properties, 

“ Ouohterlony  Valley  ” was  originally  a magnificent 
sheet  of  coffee,  and  I believe  gate  wonderfnl  yields 
in  the  palmy  times,  but  a good  portion  of  it  is  now 
planted  up  with  cincbona  which  thrives  well,  not 
only  here  but  all  over  this  country. 

I was  not  able  to  get  down  to  the  ooffee  fields, 
but  in  the  distance  they  looked  thin  and  poor,  and 
have  no  doubt  here  as  elsewhere  suffered  from  the 
scourage  of  leaf  disease.  I was  told  the  yield  is  not 
nearly  so  great  as  it  was  in  the  lime  previous  to 
leaf  disease,  and  the  cultivation  is  now  giving  way,  in 
a great  measure,  to  that  of  tea  and  oinohona. 

One  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  the  Sanatorium  is 
the  scarcity  and  costliness  of  public  conveyances. 
The  common  Tonga  and  pair  is  the  only  vehicle  to 
be  had  on  hire;  and  indeed  I was  informed  that  on 
occasions  of  publio  gatherings  and  social  festivities, 
it  was  often  impossible  to  get  a carriage  for  love 
or  money. 

I expressed  surprise  to  several  of  the  residents 
that  the  machine  called  a jinriokshaw  had  never 
been  introduced  into  Ooty. 


THE  INDIAN  TEA  CHOP  OF  1892. 

The  clearances  of  this  season’s  tea  crop  to  30th 
September  total  up  584,523  packages  weighing 
50,936,063  lb.,  and  of  the  declared  value  of  R2, 66, 32, 158, 
giving  an  average  of  about  annas  8’4i  per  lb.,  which 
must  be  satisfactory  to  the  proprietors  as  compared 
with  last  season.  Had,  however,  the  Currency  Bill 
been  in  operation  and  the  rate  of  exchange  fixed  at 
Is.  6d.  there  would  have  been  a difference  on  the  wrong 
side  to  those  parties  interested  in  tea  gardens  of 
about  37  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  which  by  the  end  of  the 
season  would  possibly  be  doubled.  It  looks  as  if  one- 
half  of  the  tea  crop  had  been  exported  up  to  30th 
September,  as  the  total  crop  is  not  likely  to  turn  out 
as  large  as  the  latest  revised  estimate  of  the  Tea 
Association,  the  weather  in  the  Tea  Districts 
having  continued  unfavourable. 

It  appears  strange  that  out  of  the  584,523  packages 
whieh  have  already  been  exported,  only  232,944  pack- 
ages have  been  sold  at  the  public  sales,  and  that 
351,579  packages  have  been  on  account  of  the  pro- 
prietors. What  is  the  cause  of  this  ? There  are  six 
large  firms  of  tea  brokers  in  Calcutta,  all  of  whom 
look  well  after  their  business,  and  who,  during  the 
reason,  are  tasting  tea  samples  from  early  morn  until 
late  in  the  evening.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
season,  before  the  tea  soles  begrn,  oil  the  brokers  are 
inundated  with  garden  samples  for  report  and  valua- 
tion, and  after  all  their  labour — and  it  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  tea  tasting  is  more  injurious  to 
the  health  than  B.  and  S.— they  only  get  40  per 
cent  of  the  teas  for  their  sales.  Proprietors  or 
Vjieir  Agents  may  assert  that  the  prices  obtained 


in  the  looal  market  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  rates  realised  in  the  London  market, 
but  against  this  assertion  it  is  very  difficult 
to  fiud  many  regular  shippers  who  purchase  their 
teas  in  the  local  market  that  have  realised  any 
large  profits  on  their  shipments.  Generally  it  is  all 
the  other  way,  and  it  is  only  when  an  unexpected 
spurt  takes  place  in  the  London  market  that  ship- 
pers who  have  teas  near  arrival,  make  a good  profit, 
but,  subsequent  shipments  made  after  the  news  of 
the  rise  in  London  has  reached  here  generally  leave 
very  unsatisfactory  results. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  that  there  are  not  bnyers  in 
the  maket  (notwithstanding  the  operations  of  the 
largest  tea  dealer  in  England,  who  has  lately  com- 
menced to  make  his  purchases  in  this  market)  to  take 
off  a larger  quantity  of  the  crop,  but  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  Agents’  commissions  have  a good 
deal  to  answer  for.  Ceylon  teas  appear  to  have 
caused  a falling  off  in  the  demand  for  our  teas  in 
both  the  Australian  markets  and  in  Bombay  and 
Persian  ports. — Capital. 


THE  WOODS  OP  ENGLAND  ; TENDENCY 
TOWARDS  RE-AFEORESTATION. 

Will  the  England  of  half  a century  hence  look 
much  more  like  the  E gland  of  E izabeth’s  time 
than  toes  that  of  these  days,  and  is  the  appear- 
ance of  the  oountry  going  back  in  any  way  to  that 
which  it  presented  in  primitive  ages  ? These  questions 
will  be  sure  to  be  asked  by  those  who  study  the  pur- 
port of  a recent  return  procured  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  respecting  the  extension  of  woodlands  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Many  shrewd  observers  have 
long  maintained  that  the  plough  has  been  going 
where  it  had  no  business  to  be,  and  that  ambitious 
agricultural  improvements  upon  which  thousands  have 
been  spent  to  little  purpose  would  have  proved  re- 
munerative had  they  taken  the  form  of  planting  young 
forest  trees  at  a trifling  original  oost.  It  would 
seem  that  th’s  opinion  is  gaining  ground.  The  in- 
crease in  the  acreage  under  wood,  though  not  rapid, 
is  unmistakable.  It  has  been  steadily  going  od  ; at  all 
events,  since  1872,  when  the  first  trustworthy  returns 
on  the  subject  were  published.  Between  1888  and 
1891  it  had  increased  irom  2,561,000  to  2,695,000 
aorrs;  and  there  are  signs  that  it  may  go  on  at  still 
greater  speed.  Iu  a reoent  contribution  to  the  small 
native  literature  of  forestry,  Mr.  Nairne  has  pointed 
out  that  some  discouragements  to  afforesting  are 
coming  to  an  end.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland, 
where  is  so  much  waste  land  growing  barely  herbage 
enough  for  sheep,  landowners  did  not  care  to  plant 
much  while  the  crofters’  agitation  was  at  full  flood, 
though  it  must  be  mentioned  that  two-fifths  of  the 
entire  surface  planted  in  the  last  decade  is  in  that 
country.  It  was  not  to  be  expeoted  that,  with 
very  bid  times  and  falling  rents,  they  would  care  to 
make  profuse  outlays,  the  return  for  which  would 
not  begin  to  come  in  until  after  40  or  50  years, 
and  we  are  told  of  nurserymen  who  grew  tired  ot 
cultivating  year  after  year  young  forests  trees,  which 
they  burnt  to  make  room  for  a younger  stock,  and 
who  sold  what  little  they  did  sell  at  insignificant 
prices.  In  the  districts  to  which  Mr.  Nairne  refers 
it  has  generally  been  deemed  preferable  to  turn 
tracts  available  for  planting  into  sheep-farms  or  deer 
forests,  and  the  preference  is  likely  to  survive.  Those 
who  are  offered  handsome  rents  for  high  moorlands 
or  mountain  wistes,  where  fir  or  larch  would  have  a 
hard  strife  for  life,  are  not  likely  to  hesitate;  they 
will  take  what  comes  in  their  way,  and  bid  posterity 
look  after  itself.  Between  1888  and  1S91  there  has 
been  an  addition  of  31,000  acres  to  the  wood  and 
area  of  Scotlind,- which  is  not  indicative  of  any  great 
changes  going  on  in  the  ruial  ecouomy  of  tbe  country, 
but  which  doss  speak  of  a removal  of  some  cf  the  form-  r 
obstacles  to  afioreBting.  In  England  an  inoreaser  of 
about  96,000  acres  in  the  abovo-named  period  is 
recorded.  But  it  is  curious  to  note  the  conserva- 
tive ways  of  the  country.  The  ooun ties  which  were 
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best  wooded  in  Eizibe'h’s  time  are  still  so. 
Sussex,  for  examp'e,  etill  answers  to  the  description 
given  of  it  by  Camden  as  being  “pleasantly  shade! 
by  woods” — it  is  the  second  in  extent  of  woodland 
of  all  tho  English  oonnties,  and  there  is  a survival 
of  primitive  conditions  in  the  fact  that  the  Hants, 
Surrey,  Kent,  end  Sussex  have  between  them  nearly 
ooe-foUrth  ot  the  whole  English  Y/oodland. 

Old  ways  will  Dot  quickly  change;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  anticipated  that  young  trees  will  generally  take 
the  place  of  wheat,  cattle,  and  sheep.  What  i9  per- 
missible to  say  is  that  the  outlook  for  afforesting 
is  better  than  it  ever  was.  There  are  limits  to  the 
resources  of  the  Norwegian  and  other  forests,  upon 
which  even  distant  Australia  maker  a drain.  In  a 
quarter  of  a century  the  Baltic  ports  may  no  longer  send 
to  the  vast  supplies  upon  which  we  have  long  counted. 
Canada  and  the  United  Stales  have  growing 

home  demands  to  meet ; atid  there  is  no  new 
country  to  which  we  can  look  to  give  ns,  in 

abundance,  the  cheap  timber  needed  in  mining 
and  the  construction  of  railways.  Will  the  rural 
economy  of  England  and  Scotland  mere  and  more 
conform  to  the  altered  conditions  of  supply  ? 
Political  economists  have  always  admitted  that 
in  the  case  of  afforesting  there  might  be  a confliot 
between  the  interests  of  the  community  and  those 
of  a private  owner.  He,  as  a rule,  cares  to  sow 
only  where  he  will  reap  ; and  the  harvest  is 
very  far  off  to  him  who  plants  the  oak  or  beech, 
or  even  the  larch  or  pine.  If  rich  and  public- 

spirited,  he  may,  out  of  his  superfluity,  give 

wherewith  to  provide  for  bis  successors  f u.1  ’ - 

grown  and  valuable  timber.  But  ihe  temptation 
to  mest  men  to  prefer  returns  coming  io  at  ihe 
end  of  four  or  five  years,  or  1-ss  time  to  thoss 
postponed,  it  may  be  tbreequarters  of  a century 
is  strong.  He  may  have  an  estimate  for  plant- 
ing fi?  anl  larch  at,  say,  40s  to  50s  an  acre — 
that  given  by  Mr.  Nairue— even  at  less  ; ihe  work 
will,  at  any  price,  appear  t.-o  costly — the  public  benefit 
private  imprudence.  So  much  have  some  economist 
and  writers  npon  forestry  been  impressed  by  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  contradiction  th.it  they  have  argned 
that  the  State  should  insist  upon  continuity  of  pro- 
duction. Such  a policy  is  needl-'ss  ; something  might 
be  said  for  it  if  it  were  necessary  that  a sudden  change 
should  be  made,  and  that  large  tracts  should  be  with- 
out loss  of  time  turned  into  woodland.  Nothing  of 
the  sort  is  advisable  ; the  history  of  English  sgricul 
iure  is  full  of  warning  against  a policy  of  spasmodic 
“improvements”  or  changer  carried  out  in  aspiritof 
panic  What  is  required  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  the  means  to  p'ant  is  that  they  study  of- 

tsner  thin  they  do  the  capabilities  of  their 

estates  to  grow  marketable  timber.  Some  of 

those  who  plead  poverty  when  counselled  to 

plant  trees  whero  generations  of  farmers  have  fought 
in  vain  cgsinst  the  stubborn  poverty  of  nature  have 
money  enough  to  invest  in  dubious  foreign  invest- 
ments, and  provide  for  their  families  in  ways  which 
will  be  worthless  by  the  time  that  goodly  timber,  a 
veritable  mine  of  wealth  to  its  owner,  would  have 
grown  up. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  counties  best 
wooded  in  Elizabeth’s  time  are  etill  so;  it  would 
bo  mor9  satisfactory  to  hear  of  greater  variety  and 
fresh  experiments  being  ■ tried  in  districts  where 
wood  is  rare.  The  returns  which  wo  have  cited 
show  a considerable  area — about  311,351  acres  — 
under  woods  or  plantations  iu  Ireland.  But  as  to 
that  country,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  vast  tracts 
of  which  no  industry  can  make  much  as  arable  land 
are  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  timber.  In  Wales 
the  additional  acreage  brought  under  wood  between 
1888  an  ! 1891  was  only  7,000.  Will  it  be  said  that  this 
is  all  that  under  a wise  rural  system  should  be 
ndded  ? From  the  growth  of  a taste  for  forestry  and 
the  spread  of  knowledge  respecting  it  more  is  to  be 
hoped  than  from  ernde,  ambitious  schemes  fostered 
by  legislation  and  oariied  out  by  a Woods  and  Forest 
Department  of  the  country  couucils.  For  twenty  ex- 
perts in  ordinary  agriculture  among  landowners  not 


one  is  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  woodcraft. 
Evelyn  deplored  in  his  time  the  “ disproportionate 
spreading  of  tillage,  caused  through  that  prodigious 
havoc  ” wiought  by  those  who  would  raze  the 
“ many  goodly  woods  and  forests  which  our  prudent 
ancestors  had  left  for  the  ornament  and  service  of 
their  country.”  A diffusion  of  the  tastes  which  the 
author  of  “ Sylva  ” cultivated  would  be  a blessing  all 
round.  Thero  would  be  the  oertainty  that  there  would 
be  no  “disproportionate  spreading  of  tillage,”  that 
forest  trees  of  all  sorts  would  have  their  fair  share 
in  our  rural  eocnomy,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
wasteful  use  of  timber  without  taking  care  to  re- 
plenish the  stock.— London  Times,  Oct.  21. 

— 

COOL  III  LABOUR. 

Sir,— There  is  a letter  in  your  issue  of  August  27 
on  the  coolie  labor  question  which,  though  moderate 
in  tone,  yet  does  not  deal  with  the  matter  from  the 
broad  political  point  of  view  from  which  politicians 
require  to  look.  Humanitarians  and  social  reformers 
are  not  always  the  best  political  guides,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  C.D  (woman’s)  act  in  ((England  and 
India.  But  I do  not  desire  to  argue  the  rights  or 
wrongs  of  that  Act,  or  the  repeal  of  the  same.  My 
present  object  is  to  controvert  some  of  the  argu- 
ments used  by  Mr.  Kirby.  I have  spent  19  years 
in  Ceylon  and  India,  and  during  that  long  period  I 
have  been  engaged  in  various  planting  enterprises, 
and  all  the  time  I have  employed  colored  labor; 
hence  I may  be  considered  .competent  to  give  your 
readers  the  other  side  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Kirby 
deals  with  the  danger  of  a half-caste  progeny  arising 
in  our  midst,  which  is  the  sure  result  of  the  ming- 
ling of  the  dark  races  with  those  of  the  white,  and 
the  terrible  demoralisation  and  degeneration  which 
will  ensue.  He  says  the  result  of  bringing  a num- 
ber of  coolie  women  to  Australia  will  be  the  flood- 
ing of  Australia  with  the  lowest  sort  of  half-caste, 
and  the  Australian  blood  will  become  abased.  This 
cannot  but  help  raise  a smile  at  the  extremely 
narrow  horizon  which  confines  the  views  of  Mr. 
Kirby.  Let  us  widen  out  the  matter,  and  see  fairly 
how  the  introduction  of  coolie  labor  will  be  a bles- 
sing instead  of  a curse.  Missionaries  and  others 
have  an  idea  that  the  heathen  are  governed  by  low 
morals.  Mr.  Kirby  may  be  surprised  .when  I tell 
him  that  the  ordinary  coolie  class  suffers  more  injury 
from  contact  with  the  white  man  than  the  white 
man  could  possibly  suffer  from  contact  with  it.  They 
are  guided  by  the  stern  rules  of  caste  which  act  as 
a hereditary  moral  principle,  and  in  their  villages 
these  rules  are  strictly  enforced.  It  is  only  when 
the  coolie  tries  to  imitate  the  European  vices  that 
the  power  of  caste  ceases  to  restrain  him.  If  Aus- 
tralia included  only  countries  of  temperate  climate 
Mr.  Kirby’s  arguments  would  have  more  weight,  but 
large  tracts  of  tropical  lands  lie  waiting  for  tropical 
agriculture,  and  Mr.  Kirby  only  proclaims  his  ignor- 
ance of  tropical  matters  when  he  soars  into  utopian 
dreams  of  mythical  labor-saving  machines  which  will 
enable  the  white  man  to  cultivate  tropical  lands. 
The  Tamils  are  an  intelligent,  docile  race,  and  it 
is  a base  libel  to  say  that  their  women  are  so  im- 
moral that  they  would  contaminate  the  people  here. 
The  coolie  prefers  to  have  his  hut  and  domestic 
happiness  to  himself ; but,  as  in  all  communities  in 
all  countries,  even  iu  Australia,  there  are  women  (and 
men,  too)  “ of  the  baser  sort  ;”  the  presence  of  these, 
however,  does  not  corrupt  the  others.  Careful  selec- 
tion of  labourers  and  good  fair  treatment  will  result 
in  a most  useful  class  of  labour  being  introduced  into 
the  tropical  regions  of  Australia,  and  thereby  releasing 
the  latent  locked-up  wealth  which  awaits  the  enter- 
prising planter.  Then  Australia  would  be  dependent 
on  no  outsider  for  her  supplies.  Coconuts,  cocoa,  rice, 
coffee,  tea,  arecanuts,  spices — all  these  products  and 
many  more  would  be  produced  in  the  country.  Em- 
ployment as  managers  and  overseers  would  be  found 
for  your  educated  youth,  new  and  remunerative 
channels  would  open  out  for  your  money,  and  fair 
sensible  laws  would  control  the  coloured  immigrant, 
and  prevent  any  clashing  or  inharmonious  contract 
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with  the  white  labourer.  In  conclusion,  I would  beg 
Mr.  Kirby  not  to  malign  a class  of  labourers,  thus 
showing  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  subject  in  hand. 
Wise  laws  and  a strong  Government  could  easily 
control  and  arrange  the  introduction  of  Tamil  coolies 
so  as  to  prevent  any  conflict  or  antagonism  between 
white  and  black  labourers. — I am,  Ac., 

Buckalow,  Broken  Hill.  W.  A.  Tytler. 

— Adelaide  Advertiser,  Oct.  11. 

[We  do  not  see  how  the  tropical  portions  of 
South  Australia  are  to  be  utilized  unless  by  means 
of  Indian  labour,  but  for  the  sake  of  Ceylon  we 
are  glad  to  believe  that  the  views  which  will 
prevail  with  the  white  settlers  are  thore  expressed 
by  Mr.  Kirby  and  not  the  optimist  opinions  of  our 
good  friend,  Mr.  W.  A.  Tytler. — Ed.  T.A.] 

«. 

FORMS  OF  ADULTERATION. 

The  most  universally  coloured  article  _is  butter 
(says  Food,  Drugs,  and  Drink),  and  it  may  with 
great  confidence  be  asserted  that  there  is  hardly  a 
pound  of  butter  sold  at  the  present  time  in  this 
country  which  has  not  been  doctored,  mostly  by 
the  aid  of  a harmless  vegetable  colouring  matter — 
annatto— in  order  to  impart  to  such  butter  a rich 
golden  colour.  Butter  naturally  varies  much  in 
colour,  according  to  the  season,  the  breed  of  the 
cow,  and  mainly  its  food ; and  it  is  but  rarely  the 
natural  butter  possesses  the  colour  to  which  the 
public  is  now  accustomed.  The  desire  of  those 
who  introduced  this  admixture  was  obviously  to 
make  their  product  appear  richer  and  more  enticing 
to  the  eye  than  nature  had  intended.  One  after 
the  other  the  rest  of  the  butter  merchants  had  to 
follow  suit. 

Milk  is  also  generally  coloured  by  the  milkman. 
Here  the  object  is  plain.  Watered  milk  assumes, 
as  is  well  known,  the  tell-tale  sky-blue  colour 
which  at  once  betrays  that  the  milk  has  been 
tampered  with.  To  hide  this  the  blue  milk 
is  again  artificially  provided  by  means  of  a yellow 
so'u  ion  of  co'our  with  a rich  creamy  appearance. 
To  hide  tho  original  fraud  the  second  deception  is 
practised. 

Mustard,  especially  that  which  has  been  adulter- 
ated with  flour,  which  in  consequence  also  would  look 
sickly  pale,  is  brought  up  to  the  original  colour  of 
genuine  mustard  by  the  addition  of  turmeric,  and  a 
similar  practice  is  beginning  to  be  adopted  in  the 
pepper  trade. 

Sausages,  both  meat  and  sk:n,  are  dyed  with  aniline 
colours,  for  the  purpose  of  hidiug  the  colour  of  un- 
healthy or  stale  m-  at  which  may  have  been  u ed.  Jams, 
especially  plum  jam,  are  generally  dyed  with  aniline 
colours,  and  sugar  confectionary  is  hardly  ever  without 
such  artificial  dye.  Ale  is  darkened  with  burnt  sugar, 
as  also  are  brandies  and  whiskies. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  by  far  the  majority  of 
these  cases  the  colour  used  is  entirely  harmless,  and  has 
no  influence  upon  the  health  of  the  consumer.  Yet  there 
are  a number  of  aniliue  colours  which  are  positively 
poisonous,  even  when  pure.  Such  colours  are  picric 
acid  and  its  salts,  Martius  yellow,  safianine,  metfiyleu 
blue,  dinitro-cressol,  and  auraulia.  Others,  unobjection- 
able in  themEelves,  become  poisonous  owing  to  their 
mode  of  manufacture,  which  loaves  in  the  pro- 
ducts poisonous  impurities,  such  as  arseuic  (rarely), 
salts  of  copper,  tin,  or  zinc.  The  manufacturer 
of  sausages  or  jams  has  not  the  least  idea 
whether  the  colours  he  usi  s may  not  belong  to 
one  or  other  of  the  above,  to  which  doubtless  many 
others  could  be  added,  and  even  if  the  quantity  of 
colour  consumed  by  one  individual  may  be  exceedingly 
small  it  is  palpably  evident  that  no  such  manufacturer 
should  have  the  right  to  use  suoh  oolours.  Almost 
every  civilized  country  has  passed  legislative  measures 
regulating  the  use  of  colours  suoh  as  those  referred  to, 
but  England,  the  mother  of  all  Adulteration  Acts,  has 
dons  nothing,  and  has  in  this,  as  in  many  other  points 
concerning  the  sale  of  food  and  drink,  remained  far 
behind  most  other  nations,  even  including  tho  squab- 
bling South  American  Republics. — Fall  Mall  Budget. 


PEPPER,  PEPPERCORNS  AND 
OTHER  THINGS. 

A grocer,  speaking  of  pepper  the  other  day,  con- 
fessed that  he  was  unaware  that  white  and"  black 
pepper  were  both  derived  from  the  same  plant.  ,Ve 
supposed  this  wa3  so  well  known  that  no  one  in  the 
trade  could  be  ignorant  of  the  fact.  The  berries 
of  the  Piper  nigrum  are  gathered  as  they  begin  to 
turn  red,  and  when  dry  they  form  the  ordinary 
black  pepper,  while  white  pepper  are  the  same  berries 
deprived  of  their  pulp,  or  sometimes  by  blanching 
the  outer  layer  of  the  berry.  What  is  known  as 
long  pepper  is  the  berry-  of  the  Piper  Ion  gum ; it  is 
less  powerful  than  the  former,  though  a considerable 
article  of  commerce.  Pepper  was  greatly  prized  by 
the  ancients  and  sometimes  even  made  a medium 
of  exchange.  The  plant  itself  is  a stout  shrub,  trail- 
ing or  rooting  at  the  ends,  or  rooting  at  the  joints 
or  climbing  on  trees.  The  stems  grow  to  a length 
of  20  feet,  bearing  large  ovate  leaves  and  flowers 
and  berries  in  spikes.  It  is  a native  of  forests  in 
India,  and  is  everywhere  cultivated  in  hot,  damp, 
tropical  countries.  Sumatra  produces  the  com- 
monest and  cheapest  qualities,  the  heavier  kinds  of 
which  are  called  “shot”  pepper. 

The  term  “peppercorn”  is  frequently  heard  in 
England,  but  the  average  grocer  of  the  United  States 
would  hardly  known  that  plain  pepper  was  meant, 
should  one  of  his  customers  ask  for  peppercorns. 

In  olden  times  grocers  were  called  pepperers,  and 
they  formed  an  important  part  in  the  community 
when  much  of  the  food  was  salted  meat,  and  pepper 
was  in  great  request  as  a seasoner. 

There  is  a dish  called  pepper-pot  made  of  tripe 
shredded  and  stewed  to  the  liquor  of  which  small 
balls  of  dough  are  added,  together  with  a high 
seasoning  of  pepper. — American  Grocer. 


NAILS  IN  FRUIT  TREES. 

Driving  usty  nails  in  pear  trees,  as  a preventive 
or  cure  for  blight,  has  long  been  practiced  in  some 
sections  of  the  country.  The  Fruit  Trade  Journal, 
of  New  York,  refers  to  the  use  of  nails  in  peech 
and  other  fruit  trees,  as  follows : 

A singular  fact,  and  one  worthy  to  be  recorded, 
was  written  us  by  a gentleman  who  stated  that  while 
on  a visit  to  a large  peach  orchard,  in  which  every 
tree  was  totally  spoiled  by  the  ravages  of  the  worm, 
with  the  exception  of  three,  and  these  were  the  most 
thrifty  and  flourishing  peach  trees  he  ever  saw.  The 
only  cause  of  this  superiority  known  to  the  host, 
was  an  experiment  made  in  consequence  of  observing 
that  those  parts  of  worm-eaten  timber  into  which 
nails  had  been  driven  were  generally  sound. 

A chemical  writer  on  the  subject  says : “ The 
oxidation  or  rusting  of  iron  by  the  sap,  evolves 
ammonia  which  as  the  sap  rises,  will  of  course 
impregnate  every  part  of  foliage  and  prove  too  severe 
a dose  for  a delicate  plant  of  intruding  insects.” 

This  writer  recommends  driving  half  a dozen  nails 
into  the  trunk. 

Several  experiments  of  the  kind  have  resulted 
successfully. — Florida  Agriculturist. 


PLANTING  NOTES  FROM  COORG. 

Ooorg,  Oat.  29. — The  condition  of  the  roads  has 
invariably  been  a standing  grievance  with  the  plant- 
ing communities  in  perhaps  all  Districts.  * * * 
OvviDg  to  the  steep  gradients  of  parts  of  the  roads 
their  bad  state  becomes  a greater  hardship  and  the 
wear  and  tear  entailed  on  all  draught  animals  must  he 
very  severe.  There  are  some  roads  in  the  country  which 
are  never  metalled.  The  important  Mercara-Somwar- 
pett  road  is  one  of  them.  During  the  wet  weather 
there  are  regular  puddles  iu  parts  and  the  slough- 
like  hollows  are  usually  filled  iu  with  boughs  of 
trees,  great  blocks  ot  stone  or  “ D.  P.  W.  mixtures  ” 
cf  sorts  to  render  them  passable.  Sometimes  the 
remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease.  I was  told  by 
an  tx-Ceylon  planter  that  it  was  a standing  order 
of  the  Government  of  Ceylon  that  no  part  of  its  roads 
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should  be  made  a steeper  gradient  than  1 in  14,  and 
that  Dowhere  had  he  seen  roads  kept  in  such  ex- 
cellent order  as  in  Ceylon.  A very  different  policy 
appears  to  commend  itself  to  the  authorities  here, 
a policy  which  would  depiive  an  industrial  class 
engaged  in  the  dtvdopmeut  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  and  adding  materially  to  its  wealth  and  im- 
portance, of  the  advantages  of  good  roads.  1 shall 
not  enlarge  upon  the  subject  lurther  beyond  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  the  ventilation  it  has  received 
in  the  Press  will  be  fruitful  in  bringing  about  some 
permanent  good. 

The  important  works  of  digging  and,  to  a smaller 
extent,  renovation  pitting  have  now  been  in  band 
for  some  time.  The  latter  is  a luxury  that  cannot  be 
largely  indulged  in  unless  labour  happens  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally abundant.  The  benefit  which  results  from 
it  is  fully  recognised  everywhere;  but,  owiDg  to  the 
slow  progress  of  this  work,  it  has  to  be  limited  to 
fields  which  are  deemed  to  require  it  most,  and  is 
generally  carried  out  in  rotation.  With  regard  to 
trench-ploughing,  it  is  said  lhat  “ the  incorporation 
of  subsoil  with  soil  is  a procedure  to  be  ad  pled  only 
with  great  caution,”  as,  being  more  of  the  nature 
of  the  underlying  rock,  ic  tends  to  weaken  the  sur- 
face soil.  Renovation  pitting  does  not,  however, 
operate  in  the  same  way,  as  it  is  i nly  done  some  time 
after  the  coffee  has  been  planted.  The  pits  also  form 
reservoirs  for  much  valuable  matter  which  would 
otherwise  be  dispersed  end  lost;  and  thus,  in  process 
of  time,  an  increased  depth  ol  good  soil  is  obtained. 
Some  planters  are  of  opinion  that  renovation  pits 
answer  very  well  in  lieu  of  drams  ; indeed,  they 
would  appear  to  lower  the  level  at  which  water 
stagnates,  but  they  can  only  do  so  tempcraiily, 
Tlie  only  objection,  apparently,  that  can  be  urged 
against  renovatiou  pitting  is  that  it  prevents 
the  soil  being  kept  iu  a fine  state  of  tilth.  The 
intervals  between  the  pits  become  by  compression  quite 
dense  aud  hard,  which,  for  reasons  explained  in  Mr. 
Graham  Anderson’s  letter  <n  “The  Weeding  of 
Coffee  Estates,”  would  give  rise  to  increased  tem- 
perature. That  an  increase  ol  borer  would  follow  is 
very  probable.  The  totals  of  the  losses  from  borer 
this  season  were,  in  many  cases,  so  appalling  that  Mr. 
Anderson’s  remarks  iu  this  connection  are  well  de- 
serving of  the  attention  of  all  planters.  From  what 
can  be  gathered  on  the  subject  from  agricultural  works, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  keepiug  the  soil  in  a fine 
state  of  tilth,  by  frequent  stirring,  would  tend  to  ki  ep 
places  oool,  as  its  capillarity  is  increased  ; and,  for 
reasons  which  Mr.  Anderson  give,  the  prubabiliues  are 
that  this  would  operate  to  some  extent  iu  checkmating 
borer.  It  was  noticeable  here  that  borer  was  severer 
in  parts  that  had  been  removated  last  year  than  in 
thosa  that  had  been  dug  ; but  it  was  just  the  reverse 
as  regards  leaf  disease.  This  defect  in  renova- 
ting pitting  would  perhaps  be  remedied  by 
digging  the  parts  removated  lat<a  in  the 

year  and  filling  in  the  pits;  but  unless  they 

have  been  openid  early  in  the  year,  it  is  generally 
considered  undesirable  to  fill  them  in  the  same  seat  on. 
I have  mentioned  the  practice  on  some  estates  of  man- 
uringin  renovation  pits.  This  is  done  in  November 
and  December,  sometimes  late,  in  pits  opened  be- 
tween June  and  August.  It  has  been  attended  by  the 
best  possible  results.  Two  successive  good  crops  have 
been  obtained  oilfields  treated  in  this  way.  Forking 
and  loosening  the  hard  intervale  between  the  pits, 
without  filling  them  in,  has  been  found  to  act  benefici- 
ally, as  indicated  by  the  improved  appearance  of  the 
trees.  There  are  fields  of  coffee  all  over  the  country 
which  practically  enjoy  a complete  immunity  from  leaf 
disease.  It  is  evident  that  the  conditions  which  obtain 
in  these  fields  are  unfavourable  to  the  spread  of  the 
fuDgus.  I must  not  omit  to  mention  that  a field 
here  which  had  a bad  attack  of  leaf  disease  3 years 
ago  has  kept  remarkably  free  of  it  ever  since. 
The  additional  care  and  attention  paid  to  it  probaDly 
accounts  lor  this.  On  the  other  hand,  fields  free  of 
it  in  some  seasons  take  it  in  other  seasons,  and  it  is 
invariably  found  that,  where  this  is  the  case,  the  soil 
baa  become  sour. 


Tho  excessive  wet  weather  this  year  has  consider- 
ably retarded  the  recovery  of  sick  trees.  The  N.-E 
Monsoon  set  in  hero  on  tho  3rd  instant,  and  since 
then  there  has  been  almost  continuous  gloomy  weather 
with  light  raiu  and  occasional  heavy  showtrs.  The 
entire  absence  of  thunder  makes  the  resemblance  to 
the  S.  W.  Monsoon  almost  complete.  Plenty  of  sun- 
shine with  occasional  ihunderstorins  is  normal  October 
weather.  This  afternoon  the  clouds  and  rain  were 
travelling  up  from  tho  South-West.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  excessive  wet  will  prove  hurtful  to  young 
supplies.  Preparations  for  orop  are  being  begun.  It 
ripens  earlier  iu  the  Bamboo  than  up  here.  On  one 
place  here,  however,  a few  children  have  been  put  on 
gathering  and  are,  I believe,  bringing  in  a quarter  of 
a bushel  each. — M.  Mail,  Nov.  4. 



GOVERNMENT  CINCHONA  PLANTATIONS. 

We  have  received  a copy  of  Mr.  M-.  A.  Lawson's 
Administration  Report  of  the  Government  Cinchona 
Plantations  and  Quinine  Factory  for  the  year  ending 
31st  March,  1892.  The  information  concerning  the 
work  on  the  plantations  is  meagre,  but  we  gather  that 
no  new  acreage  was  opened  during  the  year  under 
review  but  that  only  young  plants  were  put  out  in 
the  fields  where  the  oid  trees  had  been  uprooted  or 
had  died  out.  From  a statement  showing  the  ap- 
proximate number  of  plants  in  the  permanent  planta- 
tions, we  learn  that  on  the  31st  March  last  there 
were  1,779,894,  of  which  34,200  were  planted  out  during 
the  previous  twelve  months.  Whether  this  latter 
number  represents  the  actual  plants  put  down  without 
any  allowance  for  vacancies  or  only  for  vacancies  up 
to  the  end  of  the  monsoon,  we  have  no  means  of  find- 
ing out,  nor  are  we  aware  when  the  last  census  of  the 
old  trees  was  taken.  In  the  statement  referred  to  there 
are  only  columns  for  “plants last  year,”  “ coppiced  or 
uprooted,”  “ planted  in  this  year  ” ; but  considering 
the  mortality  which  exists  in  every  cinchona  plan- 
tation to  a greater  or  less  degree,  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  if  another  column  were  added  showing 
the  number  of  plants  that  had  died  out  during  the 
twelve  months  under  review.  As  it  is,  we  are  doubt- 
ful whether  the  grand  total  of,  say,  18  lakhs  gives 
even  an  approximate  idea  of  the  correct  number  of 
trees  in  these  plantations.  In  January  and  February 
last  ten  acres  of  old  Succirubras  were  uprooted  at 
Naduvatam.  These  trees  were  very  old  and  bad, 
and  only  yielded  40,150  lb.  of  dry  bark,  and  this, 
too,  of  a very  inferior  quality,  from  a manufactur- 
ing point  of  view.  The  ground  uprooted  was  re- 
planted in  March  and  April.  This  is  much  earlier 
than  customary;  but,  adds  Mr.  Lawson,  “ it  is  in 
accordance  with  horticultural  principles,  and  the 
result,  so  far,  has  proved  satisfactory.”  Besides  the 
up-keep  of  roads,  bridges,  buildings,  &c.,  trenching 
and  manuring  was  the  chief  work  done  in  the  field. 
The  principal  fertiliser  applied  consisted  of  a mixture 
of  cattle  dung,  20  parts,  lime  1 part  and  wood  ashes 
| part,  a quarter  of  a bushel  being  given  to  each 
plant.  Experiments  were  made  in  planting  out 
seedlings  in  the  field  earlier  than  the  monsoon,  but 
apparently  such  work  requires  extra  care  and  ex- 
pense, and  with  such  a poor  paying  product  as  cin- 
chona is,  this  change  of  the  planting  season  is  never 
likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  practical  planter. 
Particular  attention  was  given  to  the  harvesting  of 
cinchona  seed  and  the  raising  of  plants  in  the 
nurseries.  Writing  of  this,  Mr.  Lawson  remarks : — 

“ It  has  been  often  stated  that  the  seed  of  cinchona 
is  deteriorating,  and  this  may  be  true  in  certain  cases ; 
but  experience  would  tend  to  show  that  when 
the  seed  is  collected  from  healthy  trees,  and 
taken  only  when  quite  ripe,  it  is  perfectly  sound; 
that  it  germinates  freely,  and  produces  vigorous 
p'ants.  The  cause  of  the  great  mortality  which 
used  to  take  place  in  the  Government  nurseries  in 
former  years  was  due  to  the  seed  being  grown  in  too 
damp  a soil,  and  to  the  plants  being  over-shaded 
and  over-watered.  Also  the  plants  were  put  out  in 
the  beds  far  too  close  to  each  other  ; formerly  the 
seedlings  were  pricked  out  at  distances  of  2 inches 
x li,  but  they  are  now  pricked  out  4 inches  x 4, 
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This  allows  all  plants  to  become  well  developed 
before  they  are  transplanted  in  the  field.” 

The  interest  of  planters  in  the  Government  cin- 
chona plantations  centres  in  the  quinine  factory. 
Here  Mr.  Lawson  is  doing  splendid  work.  Though 
Government,  so  far,  has  reaped  all  the  advantage,  we 
believe  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  these 
quinine-manufacturing  operations  will  prove  of  real 
benefit  to  the  cinchona  industry  of  Southern  India. 
On  the  31st  March,  1891,  the  amount  of  bark  in  stock 
was  510,6951b.,  and  53,8331b  were  harvested  during  the 
year,  bringing  the  total  to  564,528  lb.,  of  which 
147,6701b.  were  disposed  of,  the  bulk  144.5001b.  being 
used  in  the  factory,  thus  leaving  a balance  in 
stock  on  the  31st  March,  1892,  of  416,858  lb., 
of  which  more  than  60  per  cent  was  Succirubra,  or 
red  bark,  showing  a very  poor  analysis.  There  were 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  ( i.e .,  on  31et 
Maroh  1891)  1,572  lb.  of  sulphate  of  quinine  and  1,200 
lb.  of  febrifuge  instock.  Durirg  tbe  year  4,425  lb. 
14  oz.  of  quinine  and  3,174.  lb.  of  febrifuge  were 
manufactured,  making  a total  of  5,997  lb.  14  oz.  of 
quinine  and  4,374  lb.  of  febrifuge.  Of  these  amounts 
3,345  lb.  4 oz.  and  3,019  lb.  respectively,  were  dis- 
posed of  during  the  year,  leaving  at  its  clo'e  a balance 
of  2,052  lb.  10  oz.  of  quinine  and  1,355  lb,  of  febri- 
fuge.  From  tbe  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  noticed 
that  144,500  lb.  of  bark  gave  an  outturn  of  4,425  lb.  14  oz, 
of  quinine  and  3,174  lb.  of  febrifuge.  Turning  to|the  cost 
of  production,  we  fiud  the  expenditure  for  the  year 
aggregates  B75,805,  of  which  R51,899  were  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  general  establishment  and  the 
upkeep  of  the  estates,  while  the  Quinologist  De- 
partment cost  R23.906.  The  receipts  amounted 
to  R77,066,  of  which  no  lees  than  R75,262 
were  realised  by  the  sales  of  quinine  and  febri- 
fuge, which  ehculd  apparently  give  a very  hand- 
some profit  on  the  working  of  the  factory  during  the 
year. 

When  the  quinine  factory  was  started  at  Nada- 
vatam  it  was  hoped  that  in  a very  Bhort  time  the  result 
of  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  and  febrifuge  loca  ly 
would  lead  to  a largely  increased  consumption  of  these 
drugs  in  this  country  owing  to  their  being  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  very  poorest  classes.  Mr. 
Lawson  has  spared  no  pains  to  bring  this  about,  but 
so  far  his  efforts  have  not  met  with  the  success 
that  they  deserved.  For  instance,  we  find  iu  the 
present  report  this  short  part  graph The  sale 
of  quinine  in  paper  packets  has  increaeed  dur- 
ing the  year  in  most  of  the  districts,  but  to  no 
considerable  extent.  From  one  district  the  whole 
of  the  packets  were  returned  with  the  remark  that 
‘ Next  to  no  use  is  made  of  this  medicine  in  this 
district;’  also  in  another  report  it  is  gravely  stated 
that  the  quinine  causes  itch  ” As  it  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  Surgeon-General,  tbe  sale  of  the 
powders  depends  quite  as  much,  or  perhaps  even  more, 
upon  the  interest  which  officials  of  the  lower  grades 
take  in  distributing  the  medicine  than  in  the  reduction 
of  the  price  at  which  it  is  to  be  sold.  The  cost  of  the 
powders,  as  now  sold,  is,  we  understand,  a trifle  under 
cost  cf  production.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in 
this  direction  nothing  further  can  well  be  done  to 
popularise  tbe  medicine,  but  that  now  it  resls 
with  the  subordinate  District  officials  to  make 
known  to  the  people  at  large  what  a wonderful  safe- 
guard can  be  purchased  for  a few  pies  against  the 
fevers  which  are  prevalent  at  one  time  or  other  of 
the  year  in  well-nigh  every  village  in  Southern  India. 
Mr.  Laweon  quotes  an  extract  from  the  Chemist  and 
Druggist  which  tabes  exception  to  the  sale  of 
Government  quinine  to  private  individuals,  as  “ such 
a course  is  undesirable  for  moDy  reasons.”  It 
adds:— “In  Madras  vie  believe  planters  and 

private  individuals  are  at  liberty  to  perobase 
quinine  in  certain  quantities  from  the  Naduvatam 
factory.  The  English  quinine  makers,  however,  are 
about,  it  is  rumoured,  to  protest  against  a continu- 
ance of  this  practice.”  Up  to  the  present  time  Go- 
vernment quinine  has  been  sold  only  to  planters  and 
other  persons,  when  it  has  been  ascertained  that  it 
was  tbe  intention  of  the  purchaser  to  administer  the 
yvhole  of  it  to  the  coolies  on  his  estates,  and  none  has 


been  sold  to  the  public  direct.  Such  sales  ced  only 
help  to  increase  consumption,  a consummation  for 
which  no  one  should  more  devoutly  wish  than  the 
English  quinine  makers  themselves.  Tne  whole  future 
of  the  cinchona  industry,  in  so  far  as  European 
capital  is  concerned,  depends  on  a largely  increased 
consumption  of  quinine,  and  it  is  os  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  manufacturer  as  of  the  planter  that 
nothing  should  be  left  undone  which  would  tend  lo 
this  result.  Since  Mr.  Lawson’s  Report  was  written, 
we  understand  work  has  been  going  on  steadily  at 
the  quinine  factory,  and  in  bis  next  Report  we 
expect  to  be  told  that  bis  stock  of  bark  las  been 
still  further  diminished.  We  hope  also  to  find  that 
the  sales  of  quinine  powders  will  have  beeD  very 
considerably  larger;  but  this  does  not  depend  on 
the  Director  of  the  Government  Cinchona  Planta- 
tions but  on  the  District  Officers  and  their  subor- 
dinates.— Madras  Mail  Oct.  29. 


Mace  and  Nutmegs  in  Banda. — The  spice  grow- 
ers on  the  island  of  Banda  (Dutch  Indies)  had  a 
very  prosperous  year  in  1891  ewirg  to  the  rise  in 
the  market  value  of  nutmegs  and  mace.  There 
are  thiity-four  nutmeg-plantations  in  the  island, 
and  the  recent  sale  of  two  of  these  showed  that  this 
kind  of  property  has  increased  very  largely.  The 
total  output  of  nutmegs  and  mace  in  the 
islands  of  the  Banda  group  in  1891  was  about  14,580 
piculB.  The  cultivation  of  nutmegs  is  extending  to 
many  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  but  the  trees 
there  are  cot  yet  in  bearing. — Chemist  and  Druggist, 
Oct.  22. 

An  American  Fruit  Dbter. — Messrs.  Ph.  May- 
farth  & Co.,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main  and  of 
Mincing-lane,  have  already  shown  their  evaporators, 
Ryder’s  Patent,  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  yesterday  and  the  day  before 
they  gave  another  demonstration,  at  the  Society’s 
gardens,  Chiswich.  The  machine  is  an  ingenious 
combination  in  which  maDy  of  the  mistakes  of 
former  inventors  have  been  avoided,  and  will  even 
in  this  country  be  of  some  use  to  producers  in 
enabling  them  to  postpone  the  Bale  of  their  produots 
at  times  when  the  markets  are  glu  ted,  and  to  make 
a saleable  article  out  of  their  windfalls.  MaDy 
evaporators  are  made,  and  the  speciality  of  that 
exhibited  is  in  the  slope  lines  given  to  the  flue  or 
hot  chamber — an  arrangement  which  materially 
assists  the  passage  of  the  drying  agents,  currents  of 
hot  air  ascending  from  a nicely-adjusted  furnace. 
The  stove  burns  coke,  coal,  or  wood ; and  the  air 
which  it  has  raised  in  temperature  passes  under 
the  rows  of  wire  trays  in  wooden  frames  containing 
the  fruit  to  be  dried.  The  chamber  in  which  these 
trays  are  placed  rests  on  the  stone  at  an  angle 
slightly  inclined.  The  fruits  being  desiccated  at 
present  are  apples,  which  remain  from  two  to  three 
hours  in  the  chamber.  The  only  preparation  apples 
require  before  being  dried  is  peeliDg,  coring,  and 
elicing,  which  is  done  simultaneously  by  a parer, 
corer,  and  elioer.  There  is  no  waste  as  the  oores 
and  peel  are  converted  into  apple  jelly.  Different 
fruits  require  varying  periods  of  exposure  to  the 
ovaporator— thus  pears  are  dried  in  four  to  five 
hours,  whilst  plums  take  eight  to  ten.  Not  only 
fruits,  but  vegetables,  oan  be  preserved  in  the  same 
manner,  Messrs.  Mayfarth  show  samples  of  spinach, 
turnips,  red,  white,  and  green  cabbage,  broad  and 
French  beans,  pears,  parsley,  and  prepared  julieDne 
vegetables  that  have  undergone  this  process  of 
desiccation.  In  preparing  dried  vegetables  for  food  it 
is  not  necessary  to  .soak  them,  but  merely  to  boil 
them  gently,  whereas  fruits  require  steeping  in 
water  for  about  ten  hours  before  they  oan  be  cooked 
satisfactorily.  During  the  evaporation  the  starch 
and  sugar  are  converted  into  gluoose,  which  retards 
the  process  of  decomposition,  so  that  the  fruits  cau 
be  kept  for  years.— London  Times,  Oct.  7. 
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NOTES  FROM  OUR  LONDON  LETTER. 

London,  Oct.  21st. 

Good  Prices  for  Ceylon  Tea. 

The  week  has  seen  the  continuation  of  the  re- 
cently established  good  pricc-s  for  Ceylon  tea,  and 
there  has  even  been  an  improvement  upon  tho.e 
of  late  quoted.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  aESign 
this  improvement  altogether  to  the  restricted  ship- 
ments from  Ceylon,  because  there  has  lately  arisen, 
side  by  side  with  the  higher  rates  for  your  own  teas, 
a very  active  dtmand  for  those  of  China,  and  the 
position  of  importers  of  those  growths  is  described 
in  the  Times  market  report  as  a strong  one,  the  prices 
for  China  “ruling  very  firm.”  Possibly  this  is  be- 
cause buyers  of  Ceylon  have  not  been  able  to  get  all 
their  want3  supplied  ; and  I should  think  this  to 
be  the  case,  because  the  same  report  states  that 
while  Indian  teas  advanced  2 to  3 points  those  of 
China  only  advanced  by  a single  point.  Theie 
Eeems  to  be  every  prospect  that,  certainly  until 
after  Christmas,  the  existing  streng  demand  for 
all  sor'.s  cf  teas  will  be  maintained. 

THE  CEYLON  TEA  PLANTATIONS  COMPANY. 

The  Direotors  of  the  Ceylon  Tea  Plantations  Com- 
pany have  declared  an  interim  dividend  of  7 per 
cent  on  the  ordiuary  shares  payable  on  the  ‘27th 
instant. 

A but  little-known  paper,  called  Siftings,  has 
taken  up  the  cudgels  this  week  on  behalf  of 

CHINA  TEA. 

The  article  appearing  in  it  says  the  recent  letters 
appearing  in  the  Standard  claiming  superiority  over 
China  for  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  are  a “ lot  of 
nonsense,”  and  it  asseits  that  the  advance  of  the 
two  latter  sorts  over  that  first-mentioned  has  only 
been  due  to  their  superior  strength,  which  Sift- 
ings declare  to  be  due  only  to  the  larger  amount 
of  tannin  that  they  oontain.  We  don’t  suppose 
a paper  of  the  kind  will  have  much  influence, 
or  that  its  partisanship  will  go  any  great  way 
towards  disturbing  the  public  taste  now  so  fully 
in  favour  of  British-grown  teas. 

SIR  CHARLES  DILKE  AS  “ AN  AUTHORITY  ON  TEA.” 

The  IFcsf  Middlesex  Advertiser  declares  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  to  be  “ an  authoiity  on  tea,”  but 
seems  to  regard  his  advocacy  of  certain  blends  for 
workhouses  are  to  be  somewhat  mistaken  Referring 
to  some  recent  supplies  obtained,  this  paper 
writes  ; — “ Aooording  to  the  Chairman,  the  tea 
now  supplied  to  the  house  is  the  acme  of  per- 
fection. If  this  is  eo,  it  cannot  surely  be  the  same 
as  that  given  to  the  guardian  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  Board  meeting.  That  tea  is  extraordinary.  It 
must  be  a blend  fortunately  little  known  and  less 
used.  It  resembles  tea  in  one  thing  and  that  only, 
viz.,  the  colour  j but  here  it  sometimfs  misses  it, 
and  has  a beautifully  pinky  hue.  It  would  be 
satisfactory  if  the  Chaiiman  would  explain  if  he 
“ enthuses”  on  the  tea  supplied  to  the  guardion 
or  to  the  inmates.” 


THE  DUTCH  MARKET. 

Amsterdam,  Oot.  13. — The  cinchona  auctions  to  be 
held  in  Amsterdam  on  Novembtr3rd  will  coDBist  of 
177  oases  and  4,809  baler,  about  414  tons,  divided  as 
follows  : — From  Government  plantaions,  61  cses  and 
36‘6  bales,  about  37  tons  ; from  private  plantations,  116 
cases  and  4,443  bales,  alout  377  tons.  This  quantity 
contains,  ol  Druggists’  bark:  Succirubra — quills,  95 

cases  ; broken  quills  and  chips,  32  bales,  40  cates  ; root 
14  bales;  Officii. alis  qu.lls,  42  cases  ; and  of  Manufac- 
turing bark:  Ledgeriana—  broken  quills  and  chips, 
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3,714  bales  ; root,  775  bales  ; Officinilis — broken  quills 
and  clips,  36  bales  ; root,  13  bales  ; Hybrid — broken 
quills  and  cLips,  213  hairs;  root,  12  bales.  The 
n anufaclurir  g bark  conlains  about  18  tons  sulphate 
cf  quiniue,  or  4 52  percent,  on  tire  average.  About 
4 tons  contain  1-2  per  cent.,  36  tons  2-3  per  cent., 
128  tens  3-4  per  cent.,  116  tons  4 5 per  cent.,  53 
tons  5-6  percent..  34  tons  6-7  per  cent.,  16  tons  7-8 
per  cent.  7 tens  8-9  per  cent  , 6 tons  10-11  per  cent, 
tuipbate  of  quinine.' — Chemist  and  Druggist. 


WHITE  PEPPER  VS.  BLACK  PEPPER. 

Under  the  title  “Grind  your  own  Pepper,’’ 
Gorgantuas  Gastronomies  discusses  learnedly  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  using  the  little  “ Moulin 
a Poivre  ’’  or  table  pepper-mill,  which  is  used  ex- 
tensively in  France,  and  which  enables  an  epicure 
to  have  his  pepper  freshly  ground,  either  fine  or 
coarse,  as  he  prefers,  for  different  dishes.  The  writer 
of  the  article  noted  above  makes  a great  mistake  in 
saying,  “above  all,  use  white  pepper  for  a table 
condiment.” 

White  pepper  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  black 
pepper  bleached  with  acids  which  destroy  the  finer 
aromatic  properties,  and  no  real  connoisseur  will 
ever  use  white  pepper. 

The  pepper  grains  form  on  stems  not  unlike  cur- 
rants. The  berries  are  red  when  ripe.  The  reddish 
pulp  which  surrounds  the  kernel  is  deliciously 
aromatic  and  when  dried  turns  black. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  berries  for  market,  if 
white  pepper  is  to  be  made,  this  pulp  is  soaked  off 
and  the  kernels  bleached  to  make  them  sightly  to 
the  eye  without  any  regard  whatever  for  the  pulp. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  vagaries  of  fashion. 
Owing  to  the  expense  of  the  manipulation,  white 
pepper  costs  about  twice  as  much  as  black  pepper, 
and  yet  is  not  as  good  or  as  intrinsically  valuable 
— American  Grocer, 

^ 

NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

Plain  Views  on  the  Currency  Problem.— The 
views  expressed  by  the  Darjeeling  and  Terai 
Planters’  Association  on  the  silver  question  find  an 
echo  among  the  planters  on  this  side.  The  Dar- 
jeeling planters  declare,  in  a memorial  to  the 
Viceroy,  that  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  to  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  would  result  in  the  collapse  of 
the  Indian  tea  industry.  The  Association  claims 
to  represent  not  only  European  but  Indian  capital 
which  during  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  in- 
vested in  the  tea  plantations  of  the  hill  districts  of 
Dajeeling  and  Kurseong  and  in  the  district  of  the 
Terai.  To  that  capital  and  to  the  resident  com- 
munity of  skilled  Europeans  engaged  in  the  indus- 
try, it  is  urged,  the  undeniable  prosperity  of  the 
region  in  question  is  due  ; and  the  memorialists 
pray  that  “ until  such  time  as  an  international 
agreement  is  entered  into  by  all  countries  having  a 
silver  standard,  the  Government  of  India,  even  if 
empowered  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  the 
way  prayed  for  in  the  petition  of  the  Indian  Curr- 
ency Af sedation,  will  stay  its  bard  and  not  inter- 
fere with  the  present  condition  of  the  currency  system.” 
They  frankly  confess  that  they  are  not  convinced  that 
a fall  in  exchange  briDgs  no  advantage  to  the  Indian 
exporter,  and  they  declare  that  their  own  experience 
has  taught  them  them  that  the  fall  in  the  gold  prices 
of  tea  has  been  the  consequence  of  the  “ overpro- 
duction ” of  that  commodity,  and  not  of  the  decline 
in  exchange.  The  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  in 
India,  with  the  issue  of  silver  rupees  limited,  wonld, 
it  is  stated,  “ inevitably  cause  the  prioe  of  the  Indian 
rupee  either  to  be  station nry  or  to  rise  gradually  or  sud- 
denly, wbi'e  at  the  same  time  the  price  of  the  Chinese 
tael  would  be  falling.”  The  Chinese  tea-growers  would 
thus  be  enabled  to  undersell  the  Indian  growers,  and 
the  memorialists  are  apprehensive  that  China  would  “re- 
gain the  ascendancy  that  has  been  wrested  from  her.” 
This  is  plain,  and  may  be  taken  as  a set-off  to  the 
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argument  used  in  Lancashire  to  ihe  effect  thai,  under 
existing  conditions,  every  fall  in  the  gold  price  of 
silver  giv.s  the  Bombay  millowners  an  advantage 
over  their  Lancashire  competitors.  The  Times  corre- 
spondent cables  that  the  Government,  in  acknowledging 
the  Darjeeling  planters’  memorial  expressing  views 
contrary  to  those  of  the  Currency  Association,  delivers 
itself  of  a long  economic  essay  and  concludes  by 
stating  thot  the  adoption  of  tie  same  standard  of 
value  by  England  and  India— always  assnmiDg  that 
standard  to  be  good — would  facilitate  international 
trade,  stimulate  production  in  both  countries,  and 
place  China  at  a disadvantage  as  compared  with  India 
in  the  production  of  tev  and  other  commodities. 
The  correspondent  alto  adds  that  the  mercantile 
community  are  dissatisfied  with  the  attitude  of  the 
Government. 

The  Changes  in  ihr  Tea  Thadk — Among  the 
manifold  changes  brought  ab.ut  duiing  recent  years 
by  the  increased  competition  manifest  in  all  trades 
and  professions,  there  is  110  department  of  the  grocer’s 
business  which  has  undergone  a greater  change  or 
has  been  more  fiercely  assailed  tha  t the  tea  trade, 
says  the  Grocer.  Compared  with  tho  grocer,  the  tea 
merchant  has  doubtless  been  the  greater  sufferer  of 
the  two.  “The  good  old  times  ” of  twenty  years  ago, 
aye,  aud  less, — when  merchants  in  selling,  and  our  I 
readers  in  buying  tea,  reaped  profits  on  their  sales 
and  purchases  iu  proportion  to  tte’r  knowledge, 
sagacity,  aud  experience,  are  gone,  never  to  return. 
At  that  time  the  leading  Oily  firms  reamed  fo  do 
buBioess  with  any  grocer  who  could  not  buy  ten 
cheats  at  once.  Today,  it  may  with  truth  bo  said, 
the  same  firms  will  gladly  book  an  oid^r  for  two  chests 
from  any  safe  man.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
rapid  extension  of  suburban  districts,  and  the  propor- 
tionate— disproportionate,  perhaps,  we  th  uld  say- 
increase  of  grocers’  shops,  Blended  and  packet  teas 
have  obviously  proved  a desideratum  to  a large  number 
of  grocers  throughout  the  couutry,  as  evidenced  by  the 
increasing  sales  of  that  class  of  tea  by  those  firms  who 
have  laid  themselves  out  for  that  trade  and  are  vigo- 
rously pushing  their  “ famous  blends.’’  That  blended 
and  p.  cket  teas  of  reliable  quality,  now  obtainable 
from  merchants  of  good  repute,  have  been  a boon 
to  many  of  our  readers,  no  one  will  attempt  to 
deny.  Much  anxiety  and  expenditure  of  time  have 
always  been  entailed  by  retailors  in  tasting  tea",  espe- 
cially by  those  anxious  to  cultivate  that  branch  of 
theit  business.  They  arc  now  freed  from  this  trouble, 
and  ate  in  a position  to  compete  with  their  more 
formidable  opponents.  They  are  If  ss  liable  to  buy  badly 
as  tho  saying  is,  and  ran  generally  depend  upon  the 
mixtures  being  regular  in  quality  aud  character,  dhese 
are  certainly  advantages  to  ths  modern  grocer,  whose 
etock-in-'rade  is  multiplying  year  by  year,  and  whose 
tea  business  forms  only  a very  small  portion  of  his 
weekly  turnover. 

The  Art  of  Tea  Blending. — There  is,  however,  another 
aspect  of  the  revolution,  says  the  authority  we  have 
quoted.  Grocers  of  tha  old  school,  whose  careers  in 
that  capacity  date  baok  into  the  sixties  and  early 
seventies  contemplate  the  change  with  le3S  satis- 
faction. At  the  time  referred  to,  and  before  the 
prices  of  Indian  te  s were  within  the  reach  of 
the  two-shilling  canister,  a trader  who  had  spent 
some  years  in  studying  ar.d  tasting  teas  coukl 
almost  always  offer  better  value  to  bis  customers 
than  oculd  his  more  inexperienced  rivals.  It  was 
only  iu  the  fitness  of  things,  therefore,  that  he 
should  leap  the  advantages  of  his  knowledge  and 
experience  Many  of  his  opponents  frequently  knew 
little  or  nothing  about  tea,  and  had  never  thought  it 
worth  their  while  to  take  the  matter  up  as  a study. 
This  state  of  things  continued  down  to  1880  or  there- 
abouts, when  one  or  two  enterprising  tea  agents  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  by  a free  course  of  instruction 
in  the  art  of  blending  to  the  more  ignorant  grocers 
who  were  doing  a fairly  good  tea  trade  they  would 
ultimately  monopolise  the  bulk  of  the  business  in  the 
respective  districts  which  they  represented.  How 
cgregiously  deceived  they  have  been  time  has  since 
proved.  They  little  suspected  that  they  were  making  rods 


for  their  own  backs.  They  captured  fresh  customers  it 
is  true,  but  overlooked  the  fact  that  ingratitude  is 
the  reward  frequently  received  by  thoBe  who  seek  to 
become  benefactors  of  mankind.  Toe  new  customers 
did  not  refuse  to  be  taught  the  arts  and  mysteries 
of  blending  teas,  but  after  picking  the  brains  of  their 
instructors  they  gradually  returned  to  the  firms  with 
whom  they  had  previously  dealt,  and  who,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  had  been  obliged  to  make  up  and  offer 
blends. 

Gone  aee  the  Goon  olo  Times. — Now,  what  has 
been  the  result?  'ihe  “kings"  and  “princes"  of 
MiuoiDg  Lane  have  hod  to  “ climb  down  ” to  small 
orders  and  smaller  profits.  The  experienced  grocer,  to 
whom  we  have  just  referred,  finds  himself  on  a level 
with  joungcr  and  comparatively  ignorant  members 
of  the  trade,  who  can  scarcely  distinguish  China  from 
Indian  teis.  The  time  he  has  devoted,  the  know- 
ledge he  has  acquirid,  aud  the  capital  ho  has 
accumulated,  are  now  of  little  or  no  avail  ; 
while  tho  would-bt-monop'  list  agents  have  dis- 
cover'd,  to  their  chagrin,  that  they  have  become 
the  first  victims  of  their  owufully.  All  tbirgs  must  have 
an  end,  and  the  change  is  doubtless  in  keeping  with 
tho  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  Tho 
enormous  su,  plies  from  India  and  Ceylon  have  put 
an  < nd  to  the  scenes  of  animation  formerly  witnessed 
in  and  about  the  salerooms  cf  Minciug  Lane,  when 
Monings  and  Kaisows  held  the  sway.  Speculative 
purchases,  then  so  rife,  are  now  remembered  us  be- 
longing to  a past  age.  The  then  great  event  of  the 
year— the  first  arrival  ot  ;ew  season’s  tea — excites 
little  attention  nowadays.  Agouts  from  the  provinces 
do  not  now  rush  off  to  London  to  meet  the  ship  before 
she  docks.  It  is  no  longer  a coveted  distinction  to  be 
the  first  purchaser  of  utw  tea.  Ttere  are  now  only 
remini-ce nces  of  whit  some  few  chooso  to  lermt  he 
“ good  old  times.”  But,  in  our  opinion,  Ihe  tran- 
quility which  characterises  the  produce  market®  cf  tl.e 
present  day  is  more  calculated  to  promote  a healthy 
tone  than  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the 
speculative  times  to  whioh  we  have  referred. — H.und 
C.  Mail,  Oct-  21. 



SOME  INDIAN  COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  first  five  of  the  Handbooks  which  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  has  arranged  to  provide  to  the 
Imperial  Institute  for  the  illustration  of  the  eco- 
nomic products  of  India  treat  respectively  of  Padauk 
wood;  Ipecacuanha;  Sida  fibre,  jute  and  Podophyllum 
emodi.  The  object  of  the  first  of  these  tomelets  is 
to  bring  to  promiment  notice  a timber  which  is 
abundant  in  the  forests  of  Burma  and  the  Andaman 
Islands,  and  has  recently  been  introduced  into  the 
English  market  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ribben- 
trop,  c.i.e.,  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Indian  Forest 
Department.  The  wood  is  reported  to  be  about  as 
hard  as  teak,  is  capable  of  taking  a high  polish, 
and  is  considered  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  fur- 
niture, panel  work,  parquetrie,  windows,  doors,  etc., 
in  fact,  as  a substitute  for  teak.  It  is  also  well 
suited  for  gun  carriages,  and  it  has  been  annually 
exported  from  Burma  to  Madras  for  this  purpose 
since  1873.  The  Andaman  red-wood  or  padauk  tree 
(Fterocarpus  indicus)  is  described  by  Dr.  Mason  as 
“ a majestic  evergreen,  whose  yellow  papilionaceous 
flowers  scent  the  air,  iike  the  magnolias,  for  several 
hundred  yards  around.  It  is  propagated  by  simply 
planting  large  branches  in  the  ground  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rains.  There  are  two  species, 
the  red  and  the  white,  as  distinguished  by  the 
Burmese,  the  red  producing  the  finest  timber,  but 
the  white  padauk  is  by  far  the  finest  ornamental 
tree.”  When  the  wood  is  thoroughly  seasoned,  it 
is  said  to  be  almost  unaffected  by  alternate  dryness 
and  moisture  of  -the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  not  at- 
tacked by  white  ants.  The  all  round  price  of  the  wood 
in  London  last  year  was  about  £7-10  per  ton,  and  RG7 
per  ton  for  squares  and  R76  for  planks  was  realised 
in  Calcutta.  The  introduction  of  this  wood— which 
has  been  favourably  reported  on  by  cabinet  makers 
and  carriage  builders  in  England — into  the  London 
market  dates  from  the  Indo-Colonial  Exhibition ; but 
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though  the  timber  is  not  being  so  generally  used  as 
one  might  have  expected,  yet  its  excellent  qualities 
have  been  recognised,  and  every  attempt  is  being 
made  to  extend  its  sale  in  England.  Arrangements 
are  being  made  to  have  a portion  of  the  panelling  and 
some  of  the  furniture  in  the  Imperial  Institute  made 
of  padauk  wood  from  the  Andamans.  With  more 
careful  selection  the  timber,  it  is  thought,  will  pro- 
bably secure  increased  sales,  and  the  price  rise  above 
£10,  the  rate  at  which  the  most  recent  consignment 
was  sold  in  London. 

The  medicinal  ipecacuanha  plant  is  a native  of 
Brazil,  and  attempts  are  being  made,  but  with  only 
qualified  success,  to  introduce  it  into  India  and  Burma. 
The  late  Dr.  Anderson,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  near  Calcutta  was  the  first 
person  who  conceived  the  possibility  of  the 
cultivation  in  India  of  this  valuable  shrub,  and  he 
took  the  first  specimen  to  Calcutta  in  1866 ; but, 
after  many  trials,  it  was  reported  that  it  could  not 
be  made  to  thrive.  In  the  plantation  rear  Darjeel- 
ing, however,  the  plants  throve  better,  and  in  1871 
there  were  some  61,000  plants  growing  there,  in  glass 
covered  frames,  at  an  elevation  of  about  3,000  feet. 
The  rapid  success  of  propagation  was  entirely  due 
to  the  discovery  that  this  plant,  unlike  most  others, 
can  be  freely  propagated  by  root  cuttings.  This  is 
so  far  satisfactory,  but  we  are  not  in  a position  to 
say  whether  ipecacuanha  can  be  grown  profitably  as 
a crop.  The  success  obtained  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  product  on  the  Nilgiris  seems  to  justify  the 
brief  that  it  will  pay  to  grow  it  there.  A sample  of 
the  root  of  a plant  two  years  old,  grown  in  the  Wynaad, 
was  analysed  by  the  Madras  Government  Quinologist, 
who  found  it  to  contain  as  much  emetine  as  is  found 
in  the  commercial  drug.  Dr.  King  says  that 
ipecacuanha  “is  a humble  creeping  under-shrub  of 
peculiarly  slow  growth  ; that  it  apparently  requires 
a thoroughly  tropical  climate — by  which  I mean  a 
pretty  equal  day  and  night  temperature — the  absence 
of  a decided  cold  season,  and  an  atmosphere  pretty 
steadily  and  thoroughly  saturated  with  moisture.  We 
have  proved  that  it  cannot  stand  a hot  sun,  and  that 
it  is  apparently  impatient  of  stagnant  moisture  at  its 
roots.”  The  imports  of  ipecacuanha  into  England, 
chiefly  from  Brazil,  amount  annually  to  about 
65,00Uib  of  the  value  of  some  £15,000,  so  that  there 
is  only  a comparatively  small  demand.  But  if  the 
cost  of  cultivation  on  the  Nilgiris  permitted  of  the 
sale  of  the  roots  at  a lower  figure  than  those  from 
Brazil,  the  demand  might  greatly  increase  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent.  In  the  Straits  Settlements, 
when  a proper  situation  is  found,  the  plant  grows 
with  all  the  luxuriance  of  its  native  country,  so  it 
might  also  be  planted  profitably  there. 

Sida  fibre  is  a strong,  fine,  round  fibre  of 
excellent  spinning  properties,  fit  for  highrr  textile 
purposes  than  jute,  and  has  been  recommended  to 
the  consideration  of  flax  manufacturers.  The  sugges- 
tion has  been  made  that  sida  might  be  successfully 
grown  over  a wide  arra  where  jute  cultivation  is 
impossible,  and  that  Sou!  hern  India  or  Bombay  wonld 
prove  better  suited  for  the  development  of  a sida 
industry  than  tho  damper  regions  of  Bengal.  There 
appear  to  be  five  descriptions  of  this  fibie,  hut  the 
Sida  rhomhoidea  is  the  variety  tba1,  has  been  hitherto 
e'mefly  experimented  with.  Major  Hannay,  of  Assam, 
was  the  fiist  person  to  commercially  draw  attention 
to  it,  in  about  1853;  and  it  seems  rather  extra- 
ordinary that,  notwithstanding  the  highly  favourab'e 
reports  wLich  have  been  made  about  sida,  no  at- 
tempt, so  far  as  we  are  aware,  yet  been  made  to 
cultivate  it  ou  a large  scale.  Is  cultivation  is  at- 
tended with  no  difficulty,  and  its  cemmercial  value 
would  appear  to  be  favourable  to  an  extended  trial. 
One  cause  that  operated  against  its  cultivation  was 
that  the  attention  of  the  Calcutta  fibre  merchants, 
shortly  after  Major  Hannay’s  discovery,  was  forcibly 
directed  to  the  establishment  in  India  of  jute  mills 
in  opposition  to  those  in  Dundee,  and  for  forty  years 
sida  was  forgotton.  It  was  r.ot  until  18S0  that  at- 
tention was  ugiin  drawn  to  it,  by  the  Bengal  Govern- 
ment, which  forwarded  to  tie  Agri-Horticultural 
Society  of  India  samples  of  the  fibre  which  it  had 
received  from  Rajah  Krisheudto  Roy,  of  llalibar, 


in  the  District  of  Rajshahye.  Mr.  Cogswell,  an  emi- 
nent practical  authority,  twice  reported  on  this 
article,  and  favourably  on  both  occasions.  The 
fibre,  he  wrote,  has  a glossy  colour,  “ bright  in  the 
extreme  and  of  a very  high  order.  It  is  strong  fine 
round,  and  of  excellent  spinning  properties.”  A dis- 
tinguished firm  of  chemists  also  reported  highly  upon 
it  and  said  that  as  compared  with  jute,  it  possessed  a re- 
latively high  percentage  of  cellulces,  wherein  lies  the 
most  important  factor  of  its  superiority  over  jute. 
In  the  Handbook  on  jute,  Dr.  Watt,  while  not  omitting 
to  mention  the  unfavourable  report  of  the  Agri- 
Horticultural  Society  of  India,  maintains  that  the 
intrinsic  superiority  of  sida  over  jute  fibre  would 
seem  to  justify  its  experimental  and  systematic 
cultivation  until  a stock  is  produced  that  can  be 
grown  as  readily  and  admit  of  bs  rapid  decortication 
as  is  the  esse  with  jut?.  Nothing  further,  however, 
appear.?  to  have  been  done  in  tha  matter,  and 
Dr.  Watt  may  well  say  that,  considering  the 
infinitely  superior  quality  of  sida,  “ it  is  surely 
worthy  of  the  time  and  expenditure  necessary 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  all  these  advan- 
tages are  financially  counterbalanced  by  u less 
acreage  yield.”  The  plant  grows  wild  in  tha 

Nellore  District,  where  it  springs  up  after  the 
North-Eist  Monsoon,  and  could  probably  be 
easily  cultivated  at  little  cost.  Ouc  drawback, 
however,  to  the  success  of  this  fibre  is  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  extracting  it,  for  it  does  not  separate 
easily  from  the  outer  bark  or  inner  wood.  In  Nellore 
it  is  extracted  by  b< ating  the  stems  of  the  plant  with 
a woden  mallet  and  washing  them  during  the  intervals 
cf  beitiDg. 

Ju£e,  the  staple  industry  of  Bengal,  was  known  to 
the  people  of  India  from  comparatively  remote  periods, 
and  until  the  increased  demand  for  cloth  resulted 
in  the  importation  of  cheap  European  piece-goods, 
the  industry  was  a thriving  one.  For  a time  the 
indigenous  industry  declited,  but  with  the  rapid  pro- 
gress in  every  other  branch  of  enterprise  a remunerative 
foreign  trade  was  opened  up,  which  has  gone  on 
increasing  in  a marvellous  manner.  In  coarse  of  time 
machinery  in  Eugland  naturally  superseded  manual 
labour  in  India  in  the  manufacture  of  gunny  bags, 
etc.  and  the  Bengal  ryots,  bowing  to  the  inevita- 
ble, forthwith  piocecded  10  oi-continue  the  manu- 
facture of  bags  and  devoted  their  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  an  extra  quantity  of  fibre;  and  to 
such  purpose  that  the  supply  soon  outstripped  the 
demand  for  home  manufuc;ure,  and  a la-ge  export 
trade  was  established  in  raw  jute  to  feed  the  Dundee 
Mills.  There  the  manufacture  of  jute  into  bags 
proceeded  most  successfully  until  1854,  in  which  year 
the  Isbera  Yaru  Mills  Company,  (now  the  Wellington 
Mil!.*)  was  established  near  Calcutta  by  Mr.  George 
Ackland,  a large  owner  of  coffee  plantations  in  Ooylon.* 
Otl  er  factories  were  built  in  quick  succession  ; the 
trrde  in  gunnies  developed  very  rapidly;  and  in 
1869-70  no  less  than  61  million  bags  made  in  Bengal 
were  brought  into  competition  with  the  Dundee  bags; 
in  1879  80  some  56  million  bags  were  exported  from 
India,  and  in  1889  no  less  than  109  miiliou  bags  were 
exported,  while  the  Indian  consumption  was  7Gj  million 
bags!  The  exports  of  raw  jute  are,  however,  far  greater 
than  those  of  manufactured  jute,  the  forms  r beiDg 
valued  in  3 891  92  nt  about  7 croros  of  rupees  and  the 
latter  at  about  2 crores.  In  the  opening  of  the  jute 
season  of  1890-91  the  price  of  jute  was  about  R1  per 
maund  ; cs  the  supply  greatly  exceeded  the  demand 
the  price  fell  in  December,  1890,  to  R2-4-0,  Owing 
to  these  low  prices  the  cultivators  suffered  severely, 
and  last  year  they  curtailed  the  cultivation  of  this 
article  and  sowed  rice  and  other  crops.  The  season 
was  also  unfavourable.  But  all  this,  curiously  enough, 
clots  not  appear  to  have  beefi  kuuwn  to  tho  trade, 
with  the  result  that,  whereas  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1891-92  season  the  price  was  113-8-0  per  maund,  it 
had  tisen — demand  having  soon  greatly  exceeded  the 
snpply — to  119-8  per  maund  in  May  of  this  year  ! A 

* Mr,  Ackland  had  been  owner  of  cofl'to  estates, 
as  tho  head  of  the  firm  of  Acklatd,  Boyd  & Go  , 
after  the  failure  of  which  he  we nt  to  Calcutta.— Ed.  L-L 
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reaction  in  favour  of  jute  planting  ba",  ns  was  men- 
tioned in  the  recently  issued  Report,  naturally  taken 
place,  and  the  area  planted  during  the  present  official 
year  must,  says  Mr.  Thurston,  be  as  great  as  if  net 
greater  tha",  that  of  1890-91.  For  the  in'ormation  of 
the  uninitiated  it  may  be  mentioned  that  jute  is  ma- 
nufactured into  cloth  of  different  qualities  ranging  from 
substitutes  for  silk  to  shirtings,  curtains,  carpet", 
nudguunies;  into  paper,  chiefly  prepared  from  there- 
jections  and  cu'tings,  and  into  the  coarser  and  stronger 
qualities  of  cordage,  Where  sida  fibre  excels  jute  ii  in 
its  durability,  and  the  peri-.hable  natnro  of  the  latter 
is  thought  to  ba  fatU  to  its  obtaining  a position 
innch  higher  than  it  has  already  attuned.  It  has, 
however,  it  seems,  a new  sphere  of  usefulness  viz.,  in 
the  form  of  “ juteite,”  the  Dame  of  an  explosive 
invented  by  a German  chemist,  which  is  composed  of 
jute  and  glycerine,  and  which  is  reported  to  have  many 
points  of  superiority  over  the  numerous  explosives  now 
in  the  market. 

As  regards  Podophyllum  emodi  and  morinda,  wo  may 
merely  mention  that  the  Indian  roots  of  the  former 
are  reported  as  yielding  12  per  cent  of  resin,  whereas 
the  American  roots  only  yield  4 per  oent.  Owing  to 
tho  peculiar  property  of  the  dye  stuff  obtained  from 
morinda,  cloth  dyed  with  it  is  not  attacked  by  white 
ants,  and  cloth  so  prepared  is  used  in  India  to  wrap 
round  tho  acoount  books  of  bankers  and  shopkeepers, 
and  it  might  with  advantage  ba  more  generally  used 
lor  bookbinding  and  other  purposes  for  which  profi  c- 
tion  from  iusicts  is  a desideratum.  The  plant,  or 
small  tree,  seems  to  grow  all  over  India.  It  is  known 
in  Madras  as  Togari.  This  13  the  Morinda  citrifolia, 
or  Indian  mulberry,  ami  Urge  quantities  of  the  roots 
are  exported  from  Ma'abar  to  Guzerat  and  Norlheru 
India. — Madras  Mail,  Oct.  31. 


THE  BAMBOO— ITS  MANIFOLD  USES. 
Editor  Farmer  and  Fruit  Grower. 

1.  It  is  impervious  to  mold  and  other  fungoid 
growths,  and  probably  this  is  the  reason  why  Euro- 
pean physicians  in  the  Orient  advise  their  patients 
in  convalescence  from  climatic  fevers  to  leave  their 
houses  built  in  European  fashion  and  live  in  the 
bamboo  bungalows  of  the  natives.  Experience  must 
have  taught  them,  for  they  did  so  in  .Java  long  before 
the  germ  theory  was  started.* 

2.  The  bamboo  partakes  of  the  peculiarities  of 
many  palm  trees,  which  in  sea  water  are  not  at- 
tacked by  the  teredo  or  boring  mfllusk,  so  de- 
structive to  all  other  wood  submerged  in  /water. 

3.  There  are  some  varieties,  highly  prized  by 
the  Chinese,  which  grow  in  joints  or  sections 
four  or  five  feet  long  ; these  are  used  for  cheap 
aqueducts  by  fitting  the  end  of  one  cane  into 
another.  They  grow  forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  and 
canes  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long  may  be  obtained. 
Why  might  not  these  be  used  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses in  orange  groves  and  truck  farms  ? They  will 
withstand  a high  pressure,  if  not  weakened  and  rot- 
ted by  being  kept  constantly  wet.  It  takes  thirty 
years  to  bring  them  to  complete  maturity,  indi- 
cated by  blossoming  and  seeding  ; but  planta- 
tions propagated  from  suckers  may  be  cut 
in  four  or  five  years.  They  are  usually  cut 
in  the  winter,  as  their  wood  is  then  hardest. 

4.  Probably  the  meat  important  use  to  which  they 
could  be  put  in  Florida  would  be  in  making  slight 
temporary  sheds  or  roofing  for  pineapples  and  sum- 
mer garden)  of  vaiioas  plants  and  vegetable*,  which 
do  not  quite  relish  the  strong'  heat  of  the  mid-uin- 
mer  sun.  They  could  be  much  more  easily  manu- 
factured into  s'ats  by  sMteDmg  in  water  and  split- 
ting, than  the  clumsy  pine  rails  now  used  for  this 
purpose  can  ba  mode. 

The  almost  innumerable  uses  to  which  the  bamboo 
is  put  by  the  Oriental  nations,  of  course,  would  find 
little  acocp'ance  with  Anuricang,  ns  that  would 
imply  t ho  abandonment  of  nails  for  lashing 
an  i the  home  for  tho  bungalow.  It  would 

* The  use  of  bamboo  houses  in  Java  is  referrible 
to  the  prevalence  of  volcanic  disturbance.— En.  T.A. 


make  a serviceable  windbreak  for  our  orange 
groves  if  grown  ou  the  north  and  west  dises. 

There  arc  several  varieties  that  are  considered 
hardy  enough  to  grow  in  the  orange  belt  at  least. 
Among  these  are  mentioned  the  corypha , the  arun  - 
dinaria  falcata,  the  bambusa  vidgarts , the  dendro- 
calamus  strictus,  the  dendroealamtet  Hamiltoni.  L.  P. 


THE  ECONOMIC  USES  OF  LEAVES. 

Of  the  three  divisions  of  Nature’s  products,  man 
is  most  chiefly  indebted  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
whether  for  his  food,  medicine,  or  domestic  comforts. 
Every  part  of  plants  and  trees  is  more  or  less  utilised 
by  savage  and  civilised  men,  and  a common  category 
might  be  furnished  by  the  various  uses  of  the  se- 
parate parts— the  roots,  stems,  sap,  bark,  fruit  and 
seeds  and  leaves.  If  we  take  the  last-named,  the 
foliage,  apparently  the  most  insignificant  part  of  the 
plant,  how  dependent  are  we  on  these  for  food,  cloth- 
ing. medicine,  dyes,  stains,  and  various  comforts. 

The  miscellaneous  application  of  leaves  for  different 
purposes  as  domestic  appliances,  and  for  manufactur- 
ing uses,  of  themselves,  would  furnish  a long  list : 
some  few  of  these  we  may  pass  under  notice,  because 
their  adaptability  and  usefulness  are  mainly  confined 
to  tropical  countries.  It  is  true  that  some  leaves 
have  been  utilised  by  the  paper-maker,  as  in  those 
of  the  dwarf  Palm,  Maize  leaves,  and  others,  but 
this  is  only  on  a small  scale. 

The  leaves  of  many  Palms  are  largely  employed 
for  making  hat".  Those  best  known  are  Panama 
hats,  so  named  from  being  shipped  from  that  port. 
These  are  made  from  the  finely-plated  fibre  of  the 
leaves  of  a South  American  Screw-pine  (Carludovica 
palmata).  These  hats  are  much  prized  for  wear  in  the 
tropics,  being  light  and  flexible,  and  can  be  washed 
and  bleached  repeatedly.  The  tree  has  no  stems, 
the  leaves  have  long  slender  petioles,  springing  from 
the  ground  they  are  some  2 feet  long  fan-shaped 
and  four-parted,  each  segment  being  again  ten-cleft, 
so  that  when  folded  in  venation,  each  segment  on  its 
own  rib,  there  are  eighty  layers  in  a young  leaf. 

The  tree  occurs  only  on  the  slopes  of  Andes.  About 

200,000  dozens  of  these  hats  are  made  in  Ecuador  and 
different  States  of  South  America.  These  hats  are 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  consisting  only  of 
a single  piece,  and  by  their  lightness  and  flexibility 
they  may  be  rolled  up  and  put  in  the  pocket  with- 
out injury.  In  the  rainy  season  they  are  apt  to 

get  black,  but  by  washing  with  soap  and  water, 
besmearing  them  with  lime-juice  or  any  other  acid, 
and  exposing  to  the  sun,  their  whiteness  is  easily 
restored.  The  plaiting  of  the  hats  is  very  tedious 
and  troublesome ; the  coarse  ones  may  be  finished 
in  two  or  three  days,  but  the  fine  ones  take  as 
many  months  to  plait.  It  commences  at  the  crown, 
and  finishes  at  the  brim.  The  hats  are  made  on  a 
block,  which  is  placed  upon  the  knees,  and 
requires  to  be  constantly  pressed  with  the  breast. 
The  hats  vary  in  price,  according  to  fineness  and 
quality,  from  20.s.  to  as  many  pounds. 

The  unexpanded  fronds  of  Livistonia  australis, 
prepared  by  being  immersed  in  boiling  water,  are 
dried,  and  the  fibre  thus  obtained  is  much  valued 
for  the  manufacture  of  hats  in  Australia,  which 
much  resembles  the  celebrated  Panama  hats. 

The  rough  leaves  of  the  Ohumico  (Cureteila  ameri- 
cana)  and  of  Davilla  lucida  are  used  for  cleaning 
iron,  and  polishing  and  scouring  wood.  Curatella 
alata  is  used  in  the  West  Indies  for  polishing  bows, 
sabres,  &c. ; and  C.  sambaiba  in  Brazil — indeed,  they 
serve  all  the  purposes  of  sand-paper  to  the  Indians 
for  polishing  their  blow-pipes  and  war  clubs.  The 
leaves  of  Oeltis  orientalis  are  used  for  polishing 
horns  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  foliage  of  Guiacum  officinale  is  very  detersive, 
and  is  frequently  used  in  the  West  Indies  to  scour 
and  whiten  floods,  which  it  is  said  to  do  better 
than  soap. 

Leaves  sown  together  are  much  used  in  India  as 
substitute  for  the  plates  and  dishes  of  more  civilised 
life.  It  is  not  always  poverty  that  leads  natives  to 
use  them  in  preference  to  metal  or  porcelain  articles 
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as  caste  or  custom  has  often  some  influence  in 
the  matter.  The  leaves  principally  used  are  those 
of  the  Egyptian  Lotus  (Nelumbium),  speciosum  Bau- 
liinia  species,  Semecarpus  anacardium,  Butea  frondosa : 
those  of  the  Banyan  (Ficus  bengalensis),  by  Brahmins, 
and  the  Plantain-leaf  (Musa  paradisaiaca). 

The  leaves  of  Bauhinia  Yahlii  are  used  in  the 
constuction  of  the  curious  rude  leaf  bellows  in  Sikkim 
with  which  the  natives  of  the  hills  smelt  iron. 
These  leaves,  when  sown  together  are  used  as  plates, 
cups,  rough  table  cloths,  rain  hats  and  caps.  The 
leaves  are  shaped,  and  above  a foot  in  breadth, 
and  the  same  in  length.  Sewn  together  with  twigs, 
they  also  serve  for  baskets  for  holding  pepper, 
turmeric,  and  ginger,  and  are  likewise  used  for 
thatching. 

Under  the  name  of  “ Chattahs,"  a kind  of  um- 
brella, hat  or  sunshade,  is  made  in  the  East  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Lacuala  peltata  and  the  Talipot  Palm 
or  a Plantain  leaf.  Tlies9  Chattah  hats  are  much 
worn  by  the  ploughmen  cow-keepers,  and  coolies  of 
Bengal  and  Assam. 

The  large  fan-shaped  leaves  of  the  Talipot  Palm 
(Oorypha  nabelliformic)  are  like  those  of  the  Palmyra 
Palm,  carried  over  the  heads  of  people  of  rank  as 
an  umbrella  and  are  also  used  for  making  books,  and 
for  various  domestic  purposes.  The  leaves  are  also 
ut  up  into  neat  bracelets,  worn  by  Santal  girls  in 
ndia.  Those  of  Vanda,  Roxburghli,  split,  are  also 
worn  by  them  us  anklets.  Those  of  another  species 
Barossus  sethiopicus  occur  as  much  as  12  feet  across ; 
they  serve  also  for  the  manufacture  of  baskets,  mats, 
ropes,  and  sieves.  The  leaves  of  Nipa  fruticans  attain 
a height  of  15  to  20  feet,  presenting  a very  handsome 
appearance  resembling  the  fronds  of  huge  Ferns. 
This  graceful  Eastern  Palm  is  utilised  in  various 
ways,  the  principal  being  in  the  manufacture  thatch- 
ing for  house  roofs  in  the  East  called  Ataps ; this 
manufacture  is  quite  an  industry  of  itself  and  affords 
employment  to  many  natives,  chiefly  women,  the  men 
simply  bringing  cargoes  of  the  fronds  to  the  women 
to  be  stitched  with  split  rattans  and  made  up.  Atap 
roofs  are  the  best  adapted  for  these  climates,  for 
while  the  winds  are  never  strong  enough  to  blow  them 
away,  they  afford  the  coolest  protection  against  the  sun 
or  any  kind  of  roofing  known. 

The  leaves  of  the  Palmyra  Palm  Borassus  flabelli- 
form  is)  were  formerly  used  like  paper  to  write  books 
on,  and  to  this  day  they  are  applied  to  this  purpose 
iu  Orissa,  Southern  India,  and  Ceylon,  where  an  iron 
style  is  employed  to  write  upon  them;  in  certain 
parts  of  Bengal  young  children  use  them  to  write 
the  alphabet  lessons  on.  They  are  largely  employed 
for  making  pans,  bags,  winnows,  hats,  umbrellas,  and 
for  thatching,  Ac.  The  leaf  takes  a dye  well,  and  is 
worked  up  in  Madras  into  pretty-coloured  patterns  in 
baskets  and  mats. 

The  slips  of  Talipot  and  other  Palm  leaves  are 
coming  into  European  commerce  for  the  manufacture 
of  ornamental  braids,  and  in  the  construction  of 
straw  or  Leghorn  hats.  The  fibre  obtained  from  the 
base  of  the  leaves  of  the  Chusan  Palm  (Uhamoerops 
Fortunei)  is  used  by  the  Chinese  for  making  hats  and 
coarse  clothing.  The  sale  of  Palm  leaves  for  decorative 
purposes  in  the  town  of  Elche  and  Alicante  in  Spain 
produces  a considerable  income  to  the  towns. 

Kadjan  mats,  manufactured  out  of  Nipa  leaves,  are 
indispensable  for  travelling  purposes  packed  up  in 
smallest  compass  when  not  required,  each  mat  is 
capable  of  affording  sufficient  cover  at  night  for  two 
or  three  persons  either  in  boat  or  forest  journeys. 
They  also  form  almost  exclusively  the  material  for 
side-walls  and  divisions  within  houses.  The  young 
leaf  unfolded  and  dried,  under  the  name  of  Roko, 
forms  the  favourite  covering  for  cigarettes  in  the 
Malayan  Peninsula  in  preference  to  paper. 

The  large  leaves  of  the  Teak  tree  (Tectona  grandis) 
are  used  for  plates,  for  packing,  and  for  thatching. 
The  leaves  of  Cordia  myxa  are  employed  as  plants  in 
Pegu,  and  to  cover  Burmese  cheroots.  In  Bangalore 
the  leaves  of  Ganna  indica  are  used  by  the  natives 
in  lieu  of  plates,  to  serve  their  Ragi  or  Millet  pud- 
dings and  other  dishes  on. 

The  leaves  of  the  Papaw  tree  (Cariea  papaya)  are 
employed  by  the  negroes  in  washing  linen,  as  a 


substitute  for  soap.  They  have  also  the  property 
of  rendering  meat  wrapped  iu  them  tender,  owing 
to  the  alkaloid  papain  which  they  contain,  and 
which  acts  as  solvent. 

For  cordage  and  other  textile  purposes,  number- 
less leaves  are  used  and  they  serve  very  generally 
for  pealing  and  wrapping  up  small  parcels  in  India. 

In  Guiana,  Tibisiri  fibre  is  obtained  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  spiral  leaves  of  the  Ita  Palm  (Mauritia 
flexousa) ; it  is  used  by  the  Indians  for  making 
hammocks,  Ac.  The  leaves  are  cut  before  they 
are  open,  and  the  midrib  separated  by  drawing  each 
division  of  the  leaf  through  the  finger  and  thumb. 
After  drying,  the  fibre  is  ready  for  ns  without 
further  preparation.  About  a quarter  of  a pound 
may  be  procured  from  each  leaf,  and  if  the  central 
leaf  is  left  uninjured,  no  evil  effect  is  produced  on 
the  tree.  Bags  or  matting  could  be  cheaply  and 
easily  made  from  this  fibre,  as  well  as  hats  similar 
to  those  known  as  Pamana. 

The  foregoing  is  only  a brief  enumeration  of  some 
of  the  many  uses  to  which  leaves  are)  industriously 
applied — P.  L.  Simmonds.  — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

j. — 

NEWS  FROM  NORTH  BORNEO. 

Kandy,  Nov.  3. 

The  following  extraots  from  the  British  North  Borneo 
Gazette  may  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  your  readers 
to  warrant  your  publishing  them,  The  Governor 
on  hia  travels  remarks  on  tobacoo  planting  as 
fellows  : — 

As  regards  the  tobacco  industry  nothwitstanding 
tho  unusually  heavy  rain?  and  the  terrib'e  floods  on 
the  Kinabatangan  some  of  the  East  Coast  estates 
expect  fairly  good  crops  snd  Mr.  Little  wiring  on 
12th  instant  informs  me  that  “good  results  are  anti- 
cifated  in  Marudu  Bay.  Tandik  and  Rirau  are 
far  ahead  and  Pitas  is  magnificent.''  Another 
Kudat  correspondent  who  is  well  posted  in  planting 
matters  writes  “ the  estates  are  looking  very  favour- 
able in  Marudu  Bay.’’  So  on  the  whole  the  out- 
look may  be  considered  promising.  Efforts  are  al- 
ready being  made  by  Dell  planters,  which  I think 
will  be  successful,  to  re-establish  some  of  the  estates 
that  have  been  closed : for  there  are  many  who 

(judging  from  the  actual  results  of  past  operations) 
are  convinced  that  with  good  laud  and  capable 
management  the  industry  must  succeeJ. 

Many  unfortuna‘e  and  often  very  expensive  mis- 
takes have  undoubtedly  been  made  in  selecting  and 
cultivating  the  crop  which  whether  avoidable  or  not 
when  very  little  was  known  of  the  soil  and  climate 
are  not  likely  to  occur  again.  Labour  too  is  muoli  oheaper 
and  b‘ss  difficult  to  procure  than  formerly,  while  the 
improved  c'imatic  and  sanitary  conditions  oa  estates 
enable  better  work  to  be  obtained  and  a larger  pro- 
portion of  tho  coolies  to  be  effectually  employed. 
Desertion  also  oace  so  common  as  to  threaten  6ome  of 
the  strongest  companies  with  ruiu  and  to  strain  to 
the  utmost  the  resouroes  of  Government  and  the 
energies  of  the  police  and  magistrates  is  now  of  such 
rare  occurrence  that  during  my  recent  visit  to  the 
East  Coast  estates  I did  not  hear  of  a single  recent 
case. 

Ou  the  whole  therefore  although  pioneers  may  have 
to  suffer  here  os  they  did  in  Deli  I consider  that 
the  ultimate  prospects  of  the  tobacco  industry  are 
healthier  and  m.re  promising  now  than  they  have 
ever  been  in  the  past,  and  I feel  pretty  confident 
that  if  laud  is  carefully  selected  and  cultivated  and 
the  crop  properly  ^sorted  and  fermented  by  trained 
Deli  hands  tobacco  planting  will  beoome  a profitable 
industry. 

The  Lsmg  crop  was  one  of  the  few  which  realised 
the  expectations  of  the  owners  at  last  season's  sales. 
Although  this  crop  (consistiug  of  over  350  biles)  con- 
tained about  40  per  cent  of  broken  leaf  it  secured  ths 
high  average  of  1 guilder  and  sixty  two  cents  a 
[ ound.  Some  large  crops  from  other  estates  went 
for  much  loss  than  their  estimated  value,  but  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  were  resold  by  the  purchasers  at 
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large  profits  is  a sure  indication  of  the  real  value  of 
the  local  staple  which  there  is  little  doubt  will  rea- 
lise much  better  prices  when  the  d fferer.t  companies 
establish  a better  reputation  for  even  marks  and 
sorting. 


PROGRESS  IN  PROVINCE  DENT. 
MONTHLY  REPORT  FOR  AUGUST. 
Province  Dent. 


1.  Trade. — The  following  figures  shew  a marked 
increase  as  compared  with  the  returns  for  l«st  year. 

Imports-  Exports. 

$ s 


August  1892  18,506  11 

„ 1891  7,503-07 


21.102  38 
6,828.44 


Increase  11,002  44  Increase  14,333  94 


The  returns  up  to  31st  August  as  compared  with 
last  year  are  : — 

Import?.  Exports 

15  » 


Up  lo  31st  August  1892  ...91,841  35 
„ 1891  ...37,21889 


124,133  45 
50,99095 


Vos  now  secured  a pulper  from  J.  M.  Lion  & Oo. 
of  Singapore.  The  other  day  the  first  free  Hahka 
children  labor  was  obtained  to  p ok  up  the  monkey 
coffee.  I discovered  a new  species  of  cherry  (?) 
which  might  te  described  as  Kidney  coffee.  The  tree 
was  amongst  others  but  distir  guished  by  long  pointed 
cherries.  I visited  Pitas  Estate  kst  month  and 
Taritip&n  Estate  once  and  was  several  times  at 
Victoria  Estate.  An  attempt  to  enter  Bongon  River 
wjb  frustrated  by  the  beacons  being  wrecked  by  the 
la*e  storms. 

EXPOriTS  OP  TIMBER  FROM  BORNEO. 

The  s.s.  “Ter -fa”  Captain  Slaker  left  Sandakan 
for  Hongkong  on  September  5th  fully  laden  with 
timber  for  the  China  markets  shipped  by  Messrs  Koh 
Heen  and  Company.  The  “Teresa”  will  probably 
return  here  for  another  cargo.  She  is  a s'eamer  of 
761  tons  register  and  1,500  tons  burdeD,  and  has  accom- 
modation fer  eight  saloon,  twelve  second,  and  over 
two  hundred  steerage  passengers. 

The  s.s.  “ Memnon  ” left  frr  Hongkong  on  Sep- 
tember 17th  having  on  board  as  passengers  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sturdee.  The  “ Memnon  ” had  on  board  a full 
loading  of  timber  consigned  to  China  by  various 
Sandakan  firms. 


Increase  54,622-46  Increase  73,142-50 
The  increaee  is  due  to  the  great  activity  in  the  sago 
trade.  As  compared  with  last  year’s  output  the  figures 
for  this  year  are  very  encouraging. 

Raw  Sago  Sago  Flour 

Exported.  Exported. 

Up  to  31st  August  1891  S17, 719. 28  $60,OS9.18 

„ „ „ „ 1S91  6,059.00  10.575.40 


Increase  $11,660.28  Increase  $49,513  78 

LIBERIAN  COFFEE  IN  BORNEO. 

In  commenting  upon  the  article  Liberica  v.  Arabica 
in  our  July  issue,  the  Madras  Times  questions  the 
statement  as  to  Liberian  bearing  as  soon  as  Arabian. 
We  can  assure  our  contemporary  that  in  the  third 
year  a first  though  somewhat  small  crop  is  obtained 
while  in  the  fourth  year  it  bears  continuously,  after 
a year  or  two  of  this  it,  settles  down  into  giving  its 
main  crop  about  November,  December  and  January 
although  picking  to  some  email  extent  is  possible  all 
the  year  round.  This  is  at  sea  level  no  doubt  the 
higher  the  elevation  the  longer  the  plant  takes  to  bear 
and  the  worse  ihe  crop  ; the  plantation  our  contem- 
porary bases  bis  statement  upon  was  wo  notice  situated 
at  an  elevation  of  from  £00  to  800  feet,  which  pro- 
bably accounts  for  the  time  the  trees  took  to  bear  ; 
Liberian  Coffee  should  be  planted  as  near  sea  level 
as  possible  as  long  as  the  laud  is  dry. 

LORD  BHASSRY  JOINS  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTOR?. 

The  Right  Honorable  Lord  Braeeey  k.c.b.  ha3  re- 
joined ihe  board  of  Directors  of  the  British  North 
JJorneo  Company  to  fi'lnpthe  vacancy  caused  by  the 
retirement  from  the  board  of  Sir  Julian  Goldsruid 
Bart.  The  vacancies  caused  by  the  death?  of  Admiral 
Mayue  c-b.  and  BIr.  Myburgk  q c.,  are  not  yet  filled  up. 

Retirement  of  Mr.  Callaghan  iate  of  Ceylon  from 
the  service  of  the  Government. 

Blr.F.  G.  Callaghan  Resident  L-.buan  and  Province 
Dent  resigned  tbs  . Civil  Service  cf  North  Borneo 
and  left  for  England  in  the  s s.  “Ranee  ” at  the  end  cf 
September.  BIr.  Callaghan  joined  in  1882  and  has 
been  some  ten  years  in  the  service  of  the  Company. 
Mr.  Callaghan  has  served  as  Rosidtnt  of  the  Darvel  Bay 
District,  and  the  West  coast;  and  latterly  as  Re- 
sident ot  Labuan  and  Mempakol.  We  hear  that  all 
Labuan  turned  out  to  give  the  popu'ar  departing 
Resident  a good  ‘kend  off.”  We  heartily  wish 
Mr.  Callaghan  a pleasant  voyage  home  and  every 
success  in  the  future. 

Coffee. — The  Manager  of  Taritipan  Eaiate,  Mr. 
Johnstone,  is  en  rgetic  and  has  considerably  im- 
proved the  aspect  of  the  place.  All  his  young  cocoa, 
shade  trees  and  seedlings  are  doiDg  remarkably  well 
at  alow  elevation.  A tongkang  (Small  Junk)  keeps 
up  communication  with  Kndat  at  regular  intervals. 
Victoria  Estate  in  Kudat  is  looking  up  agsin.  The 
trees  are  full  of  young  churits  and  Mr.  Christian 




CLOVE  CULTURE  IN  ZANZIBAR. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  PRATT. 

Zanzibar  is  noted  for  being  the  principal  source 
of  the  world's  supply  of  cloves,  and  a report  on  the 
cultivation  of  this  article  of  domestic  economy  may 
prove  of  interest. 

When  speaking  of  Zanzibar,  we  include  the  islands 
of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
ciop  of  cloves  being  produced  in  Pemba.  Those 
grown  on  the  island  of  Zanzibar  are  reckoned  of 
superior  quality  and  command  the  better  price,  but 
this  is  probably7  due  to  the  fact  that  the  owners  re- 
side here,  and  can  thus  give  their  affairs  the  benefit 
of  direct  supervision. 

Certainly  the  conditions  for  their  successful  culti- 
vation are  most  favourable  at  Pemba,  where  the 
rainfall  exceeds  that  of  Zanzibar,  but  the  manage- 
ment being  left  to  careless  overseers,  the  result  is 
the  cloves  are  imperfectly  cured  and  (but  little  care 
being  observed  in  handling)  are  frequently  marketed 
in  an  inferior  condition. 

The  clove-tree  was  first  introduced  into  this  country 
by  the  then  Sultan,  Seyed  Said  bin  Sultan,  about 
the  year  1S30,  since  which  time  its  cultivation  has 
gradually  extended,  until  it  is  now  the  chief  industry 
of  the  islands. 

The  industry  received  a check  in  1872,  the  date 
of  the  great  hurricane.  At  least  nine-tenths  of  the 
trees  were  destroyed  at  that  time,  so  the  larger  part 
of  those  now  standing  are  of  new  growth. 

A peculiarity  of  the  clove-tree  is  that  every  part 
is  aromatic,  but  the  greatest  strength  is  found  in 
the  bud,  which  is  the  “clove”  of  commerce.  The 
finest  quality  of  cloves  are  dark  brown  in  color,  with 
full,  perfect  heads,  free  from  moisture. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  clove,  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  the  starting  of  the  shoot.  The  seeds  are 
planted  in  long  trenches  and  are  kept  well  watered 
until  after  sprouting.  In  the  course  of  forty  days  the 
shoots  appear  above  grouud.  They7  are  carefully 
watered  and  looked  after  for  the  space  of  two  years, 
when  they  should  be  about  3 feet  in  height.  They 
are  then  transplanted,  being  set  about  30  feet  apart, 
and  are  kept  wantered  till  they  become  well  rooted. 
From  this  time  on  the  young  trees  require  only 
ordinary  care,  though  the  best  results  are  obtained 
when  the  ground  about  the  trees  is  well  worked  over 
and  kept  free  from  weeds. 

The  growth  of  the  tree  is  very  slow,  and  five,  or 
six  years  are  required  for  it  to  come  into  bearing, 
at  which  time  it  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
pear-tree  and  is  usually  very  shapely.  It  is  a pretty- 
sight  to  see  a young  plantation  just  coming  into 
b aring.  The  leaves,  of  various  shades  of  green  tinged 
with  red,  serve  to  set  off  the  clusters  of  dull  re<^ 
clove  buds. 
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As  soon  as  the  buds  are  fully  formed  and  assume 
this  reddish  colour  the  harvesting  commences  and 
is  prosecuted  for  fully  six  months  at  intervals,  since 
the  buds  do  not  form  simultaneously,  but  at  odd 
times  throughout  the  said  period.  The  limbs  of  the 
tree  being  very  brittle,  a peculiar  four-sided  ladder 
is  brought  into  requisition,  and  the  harvesting  pro- 
ceeds apace. 

As  fast  as  collected,  the  buds  are  spread  out  m 
the  sun.  until  they  assume  a brownish  color,  when 
they  are  put  in  the  storehouse  and  are  ready  for 
market. 

A ten-year-old  plantation  should  produce  an  average 
of  20  pounds  of  cloves  to  a tree.  Trees  of  twenty 
years  frequently  produce  upwards  of  100  pounds  each- 
The  present  season,  commencing  with  July,  1889, 
is  very  favourable,  and  the  crop  will  exceed  that  of 
any  previous  season.  It  will,  in  all  probability, 
amount  to  13,000,000  pounds,  averaging  a local  value 
of  10  cents  per  pound. 

The  Sultan  derives  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
his  revenue  from  thi3  source,  since  the  duty  is  levied 
at  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  thus  placing  to  the  Sul- 
tan’s credit  for  the  present  year  nearly  if  not  quite 
18-100,000. 

Besides  the  clove  buds,  the  stems  are  also  gathered, 
and  form  an  article  of  commerce,  commanding  about 
one-fifth  of  the  price  of  cloves  and  having  about  the 
same  percentage  of  strength.  To  this  circumstance 
is  due  the  fact  that  ground  clove  can  frequently  be 
purchased  in  the  market  at  a lower  price  than  whole 
cloves. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years  the  cultivation  of  cloves 
has  been  the  chief  occupaiion  of  the  Arab  planters, 
and  had  always  netted  good  returns.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  will  continue  to  be  a profitable  crop, 
since  the  consumption  of  the  article  appears  to  keep 
pace  with  the  inevitable  increase  of  production. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  plantations  have  been 
worked  with  slave  labor  at  comparatively  small  ex- 
pense; but  with  stoppage  of  slave  supplies  from 
the  mainland,  great  difficulty  will  be  experienced  by 
the  planters  during  harvest  time.  One  result  will 
be  an  increase  in  expenses ; but  what  the  planters 
have  most  to  fear  is  that  the  curtailment  of  the 
labor  supply  will  entail  a direct  loss  by  rendering 
it  impossible  to  harvest  the  crop  until  after  it  has 
blossomed,  when  it  would  he  unfit  for  the  uses 
of  commerce. — Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter. 

« 

EDIBLE  BIRDS’  NEST  COLLECTING. 

By  M.  V.  Portman. 

From  the  collection  is  generally  made  by  convicts 
whom  I have  trained,  as  I don’t  often  have  the 
chance  to  go  out  myself,  but  when  I do  go,  I find 
it  the  most  enjoyable  trip  of  the  year. 

The  work  is  as  follows : — 

The  edible  birds’  nest-building  Swift  Collocalia  nidi- 
fra  (or  “ Juciphaga")  arrives  in  the  Andamans 
about  the  end  of  November  in  each  year,  and  as  soon 
as  the  rain  ceases,  i.e.,  about  the  1st  of  January, 
commences  to  build  its  nests  in  the  caves  which  abound 
here. 

The  best  qualities  of  nests  are  found  in  the  caves 
in  limestone  and  volcanic  rock,  but  the  bird  also 
builds  on  serpentine,  and  soft  clayey  sandstone. 

Some  birds,  of  a lazy  or  unpatriotic  disposition, 
build  nests  of  twigs,  moss,  and  feathers  glued  to- 
gether, and  fastened  on  to  the  roof  and  walls  of 
the  caves  by  a gelatinous  mucus,  generally  green  or 
muddy-coloured.  These  birds  keep  to  themselves  and 
have  their  own  caves,  which  is  lucky,  as  their  nests 
are  of  no  value. 

The  marketable  nests  are  of  three  qualities  : — • 

1st  class  nests,  which  are  pure  white,  and  look  as 
if  they  were  made  of  thin  threads  of  isinglass  woven 
together.  They  resemble  in  shape  the  mud  Swifts' 
nests  one  sees  under  eaves  at  home,  but  are  smaller. 

2nd  class  nests,  which  have  feathers  and  other 
foreign  matter  mixed  with  the  “isinglass.” 

3rd  class  nests,  which  are  yellow  in  colour,  and 
contain  a good  deal  of  dirt  and  foreign  matter. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  what  is  called  “refuse,” 
that  is,  the  clippings  and  cleanings  of  the  nests, 
which  have  to  be  carefully  cleaned  and  packed,  bits 
of  white  “gelatine,”  which  may  occur  in  moss  of 
twig  nests,  and  the  old  nests  which  have  been  through 
the  rains,  is  collected  and  so’d. 

During  the  long  break  of  calm  fine  weather  which 
usually  occurs  in  October,  between  the  monsoons,  a 
party  of  convicts  and  Andamanese  are  sent  out  round 
the  islands  to  clean  the  caves.  This  is  a very  im- 
portant operation,  as  the  nests  which  the  birds  last 
built  during  the  preceding  dry  season,  and  in  which 
they  hatched  out  their  young,  are  still  in  the  caves, 
dirty  and  discoloured  from  the  rain,  etc.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  take  all  these  away,  and  to  scrape  and  clean 
the  roof  and  walls  of  the  caves,  leaving  a clean  surface 
for  the  birds  to  rebuild  on.  If  this  was  not  done 
they  would  breed  in  the  nests  of  the  former  year. 

All  the  dirty  nests  are  brought  to  me,  and  sold, 
as  they  are,  for  Rs.  2-8  per  lb. 

The  birds  arrive  in  November,  but  do  not  settle 
down  to  business  till  January,  at  the  end  of  which 
month  a party  is  sent  out  who  make  a clean  sweep  of 
all  the  nests  built.  As  a rule,  this  crop  of  nests 
is  small,  and  not  of  much  value,  and  if  there  has 
been  rain  in  December,  is  often  discolured  and  yellow 
from  the  droppings  from  the  roofs  of  the  caves. 

The  birds  who  have  hitherto  worked  leisurely  in 
their  building,  now  begin  to  hurry  up,  and  a second 
collection  of  nests  is  made  at  the  end  of  February. 
These  are  usually  large,  thick,  and  of  excellent  quailty. 

The  birds,  resolved  to  have  one  more  try,  buiid 
again,  and  the  next  collection  is  made  in  April, 
but  the  quality  of  these  varies.  The  nests  are  often 
thin,  and  very  dry  and  brittle,  though  the  color  is 
good.  It  is  the  making  of  this  third  collection  which  I 
generally  supervise,  and  I will  now  describe  it  in  detail. 

Bundles  of  torches,  (for  many  of  the  caves  are 
dark  as  night,)  a couple  of  iron  tridents,  some  clean 
linen  bags  with  long  straps,  a ladder  of  bamboos, 
some  rope,  and  a large  chest,  securely  locked,  are 
the  equipment;  and  taking  these,  with  the  two  con- 
vict collectors,  on  board  the  “ Ross,”  making  a boat 
and  an  Andamanese  canoe  fast  astern,  I proceed 
south  accompanied  by  a staff  of  40  Andamanese. 

The  first  thing  the  Andamanese  do  is  to  strip  off 
every  rag  of  clothing,  and  thank  heaven  they  are 
away  from  civilisation  for  a fortnight! 

Starting  at  7 a.m.  we  reach  the  Cinque  Islands  at 
noon,  but  as  the  caves  here,  and  on  the  next  island 
“ Passage,”  are  small,  and,  being  in  serpentine,  yield 
inferior  nests,  I don’t  go  ashore  always  but  send  the 
collectors  in  a canoe,  taking  shots  at  them  with  the 
camera.  In  about  an  hour  they  return,  and  if  the 
weather  is  very  fine  I go  to  the  Brothers  and  collect 
tortoise-shell,  and  then  return  to  Rutland  Island.  The 
caves  here,  on  Jollyboys,  and  Malay  Tapu  yield 
few  and  inferior  nests,  but  the  scenery  is  lovely,  the 
Labyrinth  Islands,  south  of  Port  Mouat,  being  one 
of  our  show  places.  As  Rutland  Island  rises  to 
1 ,400  feet,  and  all  the  country  is  more  or  less  hilly, 
there  are  plenty  of  good  views  to  be  taken. 

The  calophylla  and  bullet  wood  trees  covered  with 
hoyas  and  orchids  in  blossom,  make  the  beach  very 
lovely  from  March  till  June,  as  the  former  trees,  with 
two  or  three  other  species  often  in  flower,  hang- 
over the  sand,  and  the  sea  washes  in  under  their 
branches,  so  that  one  can  bathe  in  shade  and 
surrounded  with  flowers. 

The  next  place  to  go  to  is  Port  Campbell,  on  the 
west  coast,  about  20  miles  north  of  Port  Mouat. 
Here,  the  first  thing  that  would  strike  you  is  the 
fearful  damage  done  by  the  cyc'one  of  1st  November 
1891,  and  as  there  are  fine  cliffs  and  headlands, 
and  at  the  same  time  curious  patches  of  wrecked 
forest,  as  if  the  wind  had  really  gone  mad  (in  one 
place  a whole  mangrove  swamp  has  been  torn  up, 
and  the  trees  laid  fiat),  one  can  have  a busy  time 
with  the  cameras.  I now  unpack  my  15”  x 12" 
camera  to  the  disgust  of  the  Andamanese  who  have 
to  carry  it,  and  several  views  are  taken  which  I may 
be  tempted  to  send  to  your  Exhibition  next  winter. 

This  is  all  done  at  high  water,  and  when  the  tide 
has  fallen  we  row  round  to  the  sea  face  of  Mont 
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gornery  Island,  and  scramble  half-way  up  a cliff,  then 
slide  down  a long  slope  of  sandstone  to  the  mouth 
of  a cave.  The  water  is  waist  deep,  and  the  opening 
small,  so  look  out  if  there  is  any  surf  on,  as  over 
the  rough  ground,  if  one  trips,  the  consequences 
would  be  unpleasant.  Once  inside,  the  cave  is  found 
to  be  large  and  lofty,  and  the  birds,  knowing  our 
errand,  fly  about  wildly  dashing  themseves  against 
the  torches  and  in  our  faces,  and  chattering  in 
v/liat,  if  translated,  would  doubtless  prove  to  be  very 
bad  language. 

The  trident  is  slid  up  the  wall,  and  the  nests, 
one  by  one,  are  carefully  detached  and  put  into  the 
linen  bags,  where  they  must  be  neither  crushed  nor 
soiled,  and  on  no  account  wetted  with  salt  water. 
The  yield  from  this  cave  is  always  a good  one,  and 
the  nests  are  large  and  white.  About  four  hours 
suffice  to  collect  them  all,  and  then  we  return  to  the 
“ Boss  ” and  pack  them  in  the  chest. 

Leaving  Port  Campbell  next  day  we  steam  up  to 
Spike  Island,  cross  through  Homfray  Strait  to  Strait 
Island  on  the  east  coast,  35  miles  north  of  Port 
Blair,  and  anchor.  There  are  some  small  caves  here 
which  are  stripped  of  their  nests,  and  the  next  day 
is  spent  at  the  South  Button  Island. 

This  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  full  of  fissures, 
which  suit  the  birds  admirably.  It  is  only  a few 
hundred  feet  across,  and  rises  from  deep  water  to  a 
height  of  60  feet.  One  can  touch  the  cliffs  from  the 
deck  of  the  “Ross,’' and  looking  down  into  the  clear 
blue  water,  see  the  brilliantly-coloured  coral  fish  in 
thousands.  This  island  is  second  in  importance  of  all 
our  stopping  places,  and  a whole  day  is  taken  up  in 
making  the  collection,  which  is  usually  of  the  first 
quality. 

And  now  for  the  last  and  most  important  place, 
“Mtsopong,”  at  the  north  end  of  Stewart’s  Sound,  84 
miles  from  Port  Blair.  All  up  the  east  coast  of 
the  Middle  Andaman  the  scenry  has  been  fine,  as 
the  hills  which  form  the  backbone  of  the  islands 
rise  to  about  1,600  feet.  Stewart’s  Sound  itself  is 
composed  of  mangrove  swamps  and  low  islands,  but 
5 miles  to  the  south  is  a hill  1,500  feet  high,  and 
10  miles  to  the  north  are  the  twin  peaks  of  Saddle 
Hill  2,400  feet  high.  I know  no  lovelier  view  in  the 
islands  than  Stewart’s  Sound  at  sunset,  best  seen  as 
one  leaves  it  by  the  southern  entrance.  We  anchor 
in  a little  sandy  bay  “ Chaka-mat-koito,”  (the 
village  of  jack-fruits,)  and  then  have  a three  miles 
walkthrough  the  jungle  to  a limestone  hill.  In  this 
are  the  caves,  and  it  takes  us  two  whole  days  to 
ollect  the  nests.  These  caves  are  quite  dark,  and 
snakes,  lizards,  and  bats  live  in  them.  How  they 
were  discovered  so  far  from  the  see  I cannot  say, 
but  probably  the  flight  of  the  birds  was  watched. 
The  Andamanese  take  no  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
of  course  could  not  communicate  with  the  first  col- 
lectors, who  were  probably  Malays.  These  people 
would  watch  everywhere  during  the  day  season  for 
the  Swifts,  and  whenever  a flock  was  seen  would 
search  in  the  neighbourhood  till  their  building-place 
was  found.  Doubtless  many  caves  exist  in  these 
islands,  of  which  as  yef  we  are  ignorant. 

The  andaman  Islands  have  been  known  for  a long 
time  to  the  Malays  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
come  here  for  trepang,  birds’  nests,  and  slaves.  So 
far  back  as  1600  the  Andamanese  were  kidnapped 
as  slaves  by  Arab  and  Malay  traders,  which  fully 
accounts  for  their  subsequent  hostility  to  all  comers. 
The  Malays  have  maps  of  the  islands,  and  namos 
for  all  parts  of  them  ; indeed  the  word  Andaman  is 
supposed  to  be  of  Malay  origin,  they  looking  on  the 
Andamanese  as  the  Hanoumans,  (as  they  pronounce 
it,  Handoumans,)  or  monkey  gods  of  the  Ramayana. 

’On  arrival  in  Port  Blair,  the  nests  have  to  be  cleaned 
and  packed  which  must  be  done  very  carefully 
so  as  not  to  break,  cr  soil  them  ; all  dirt  and  feathers 
being  removed,  Thoy  are  then  wrapped  one  on  the 
other,  and  tied  with  twine  till  a circular  bundle  like 
a wheel  is  formed,  weighing  about  41b. 

The  price  of  these  nests  varies.  First  class  nests 
should  be  worth  their  weight  in  silver  or  about  Rs.  145 
per  viss,  but  rarely  fetch  more  than  Rs.  130  per  viss 
■;  pj  io  oz.)  Second  class  nests  are  worth  Rs.  100 


— Rs.  110  per  viss;  and  third  class  nests  about  Rs.  75 
per  viss.  One  collection  is  worth  about  Rs.  1,400. 
The  refuse  from  the  cleaning  is  sold  at  Rs.  5 — Rs. — 7-8 
per  seer.  The  birds  are  now  left  alone  to  build  for 
themselves,  which  they  do  hurriedly,  hatch  out  their 
young,  and  are  off  " somewhere,"  with  the  first  of 
the  S.  W.  monsoon.  These  nests  last  built  are  small, 
discoloured  with  dirt,  and  often  with  spots  of  blood 
as  if  the  bird  was  exhausted,  and  would  be  of  very 
little  value  if  taken. 

Like  isinglass,  once  thought  so  highly  of,  they  are 
of  no  nutritious  or  tonic  value.  Their  composition  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a gelatin- 
ous secretion  from  the  salivary  glands  of  the  birds. 

I will  conclude  with  a recipe  for  “ Potage  au  nid 
d'hirondelle.” 

For  each  nest  allow  one  tea-cupful  of  chicken  broth. 
Soak  the  nest  for  two  hours  in  cold  water,  pull  it 
apart  and  then  drain,  and  boil  in  the  chicken  broth 
for  ten  minutes,  until  the  nest  is  entirely  dissolved. 
Season  to  taste,  and  serve. — Journal  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  India. 

♦ 

Tea  Pkcners. — The  importance  of  really  good 
cutlery  for  use  on  tea  plantations  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Messrs.  George  Wostenholme  and  Sod, 
L’mited,  of  Washington  Works,  Sheffield,  who 
have  given  special  attention  to  this  fcranoh  of  their 
industry,  are  manufacturing  excellent  tea  pruners, 
the  strength,  durability,  and  finish  of  which  are 
of  the  first  order.  The  pruners  are  hand  mado 
and  of  the  best  crueib'e  steel,  matters  of  consider- 
able importance.— If.  and  C.  Mail,  Oct.  14. 

Tree  Tomatoes  for  Steamers. — In  converse 
with  Mr.  Nock  at  Peradenija  the  subject  of  treo 
tomatoes  was  broached  ; and  with  reference  to  the 
statement  published  by  a resident  at  Nuwara  Eliya 
that  if  a remunerative  demand  existed  he  could 
supply  the  fruits  in  hundredweights,  Mr.  Nock  said 
they  ought  to  be  in  demand  (or  passenger  steamers. 
In  his  own  case  when  proceeding  to  Britain  he 
took  a quantity  on  board  which  were  much  ap- 
preciated, eaten  ripe  as  gooseberries  are  eaten. 
They  lasted  quite  good  as  far  as  Malta,  and 
Mr.  Nock  has  no  doubt  that  they  would 

keep  good  for  a whole  voyage.  We  hope 
this  statement  will  lead  to  experiments  re- 
sulting in  a large  and  steady  demand  for  a 
fruit  whioh  is  excellent  for  dessert,  cooking  and 
jelly,  is  easily  and  plentifully  grown  on  cur  hills, 
up,  as  we  have  indicated,  to  Nuwara  Eliya,  where 
on  a recent  visit  we  saw  plants  put  down  as  a shelter 
for  a cabbage  garden. 

Blmbay  and  Cevlon  Mangoes. — Though  the 
mat-goes  of  Bombay  are  highly  prized  by  the 
epicure,  they  are  not  equal  to  those  of  Ceylon. 
Around  the  former  place  they  grow  iu  profusion, 
several  varieties  are  raised,  among  which  are  the 
small  round,  the  laige  round,  the  long  cylindrical, 
the  sweet  and  delicate,  and  the  coarse  fibrous 
mango.  The  fruits  of  the  B mbay  mango  ar9  of 
a peculiar  pink  and  yellow  colour,  snd  are  retailed 
at  very  high  rates.  The  tree  is  large  with  a 
spreading  habit,  the  leaves  hs.ve  a swtet  resinous 
smell,  and  the  fruit  in  shape  resembles  a short 
thick  cucumber.  The  ripe  fruit  is  very  perishable, 
and  when  it  begins  to  decay  is  very  offensive. 
Like  the  apple,  the  number  of  varieties  raised  from 
the  seed  are  very  great.  So  highly  are  some  of 
the  best  trees  prized  in  India,  that  they  are  care- 
fully guarded  night  and  day  through  the  fruiting 
Beason.  [The  above  from  the  “Hoitioultural  Times” 
takes  us  by  surprise.  That  the  grafted  and  highly 
cultivated  Bombay  mangoes  should  be  inferior  to 
those  of  Cejlon,  which  are  but  rarely  grafted  and 
still  mote  rarely  cultivated,  is  flattering  to  Ceylon, 
but  Eurely  it  is  a horticultuial  heresy  ? — Ed.  T.A.\ 
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GOVERNMENT  QUINOLOGY. 

Mr.  D.  Hooper,  the  Madras  Government  Quinologist 
writes  as  follows  in  hia  Report  on  the  analytical 
work  conducted  in  the  laboratory  during  the  year 
ending  31st  March,  1892  : — My  visits  to  the  Quinine 
Factory  have  not  been  eo  frequent  as  in  former  years, 
but  several  samples  of  bark  have  been  sent  in  for 
analysis  irom  the  Dodabetta  and  Naduvatam  planta- 
tions, and  the  produota  of  manufactuie  have  been 
constantly  tested  as  to  their  purity.  The  sulphate 
of  quinine  has  responded  favourably  to  the  ohemical 
tests  ; it  contained  only  a trifling  amount  of  sulphate 
of  oincbonidine,  and  its  appearance  and  solubility 
were  all  that  coaid  be  desired.  The  febrifuge  has 
been  made  by  the  oil  procesp,  and  has  been  some- 
what lighter  in  colour  than  when  the  factory  was 
first  started.  Some  interesting  barks  have  been 
analysed  during  the  year,  and  the  results  are  given 
in  the  following  table.  The  majority  of  the  barks 
are  from  hybrid  trees,  a number  of  which  are  grown 
at  Naduvatam  and  are  gradually  replacing  the  poorer 
succirubras  or  red  bark  trees.  It  is  difficult  to 
tell  the  value  of  hybrid  trees  except  by  analy- 
sis, as  the  variable  habit  of  these  trees  is  acoom. 
panied  by  a variable  alkaloidal  composition,  and 
some  trees  having  the  habit  of  a sucoirubra 
contain  a good  amount  of  quinine  in  their  bark, 
while  others  with  the  appearance  of  an  officinalis 
sometimes  contain  a preponderance  of  the  inferior 
alkaloids  characteristic  of  the  eucoirubra.  Some  of  the 
hybrids  were  very  rich  in  quinine,  exceeding  the 
amount  found  in  the  best  crown  barks,  and  know- 
ing that  these  trees  are  faster  growers  and  have  a 
thicker  bark,  their  cultivation  is  more  profitable. 
Some  of  the  better  kinds  of  hybrids  are  beiDg  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  from  aua'ysed  trees,  and  it 
w 11  be  interesting  to  observe  the  sueoess  of  these 
experiments  when  the  young  plants  are  sufficiently 
developed.  The  following  is  a description  of  the  different 
barks  analysed  : — 

1.  Hybrid  bark  marked  “ Msgnifolia  ” from  Nadu- 

vatam, 

2.  Bark  from  smooth-leaved  officinalis  type  of 
hybrid. 

3.  Magnifolia  hybrid  with  pubescent  leaves. 

4.  Offioinalis  type  of  hybrid,  10  years  old. 

5.  Officinalis  type  of  hybrid,  9 years,  old. 

6.  Magnifolia  hybrid  from  Dodabetta,  4 years  old. 

7.  Officinalis  hybrid  from  Naduvatam. 

8.  Natural  magnifolia  bark,  20  years  old. 

9.  Mixed  hybrid  thinnings  from  Chinamen’s  lines. 

10.  Hybrid,  Naduvatam. 

11.  Sucoirubra  hybrid. 

12.  Sucoirubra  hybrid,  9 years  old. 

13.  Drown  bark  from  an  old  tree,  Dodabetta. 

14.  Gritusinga,  variety  of  C.  officmalis. 
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These  are  only  a selection  of  the  barks  analysed  dur- 
ing the  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  ranges  from  7‘83  per  cent  in  No.  1,  to  l'88per 
cent  in  No.  12,  and  the  last  named,  wilh  respect  to  ita 
alkaloids,  generally  yields  its  maximum  at  this  age.  As 
an  instance  of  the  variation  in  the  value  of  these  trees 
No- 6 from  a 4-year  old  tree  contains  more  quinine 
than  tbe  sample  No.  8 taken  from  a 20  year  old 
tree,  and  this  shows  the  importance  of  ascertaining 
the  quality  of  a bark  when  it  is  yonng  and  pre- 
venting the  mistake  of  cumbering  the  land  with  very 
poor  trees.  The  average  analysis  of  barbs  from 
some  young  plots  has  given  quinine  to  be  over  3 
per  cent,  but  as  the  harvesting  was  made  from  the 
poorer  and  smaller  trees,  the  suooeediDg  crops  will 
be  much  richer.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  such  old 
trees,  as  represented  by  No.  13,  yielding  such  rioh 
bark,  but  it  is  oniy  what  should  be  expeeted  if  the 
trees  are  treated  to  manure.  The  estates  are  now  being 
subjected  to  a course  of  systematic  manuring  and 
the  effect  is  felt  in  the  barkB  affording  more  alka- 
loids. If  trees  are  allowed  to  grow  for  many  years 
without  their  roots  being  artificially  fertilised,  the 
quinine  in  the  bark  is  sure  to  deteriorate  and  the 
tree  itself  will  show  s:gns  of  decay.  This  rule 
dees  not  only  apply  to  the  slow  growing  speoiea  of 
officinalis,  bnt  also,  and  more  emphatically,  to  tbe 
last  growing  hybrids  which  are  more  exhausting  to 
the  soil. 

Astringent  BarJc.—Two  years  ago  1 reported  on. 
the  analysis  of  a large  number  of  astringent 
barks  from  Indian  trees,  some  of  them  never 
before  analysed.  Since  then  further  opportunities 
have  been  given  of  examining  other  barks  to  as- 
certain the  amount  in  thorn  of  tannio  acid  or  other 
principle  baviug  a similar  action.  The  bark  of  Ano* 
geissus  latifolia  has  hitherto  beea  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  astringent  drugs,  but  I have  recently 
found  that  a bark  much  richer  in  tannin,  is  derived 
from  the  Bridelia  montana,  a tree  belonging  to  the  na- 
tural order  Euphorbiaceie.  This  species  of  Bridelia  is 
common  on  the  ghauts  of  the  Nilgiris  and  in  other 
parts  of  India.  It  is  well  known  as  a valuable  astrin- 
gent in  Western  India  and  is  used  by  the  Goanese 
in  certain  diseases.  Some  years  ago  in  Orissa  a 
case  of  poisoning  was  traced  to  the  employment  of 
this  bark.  The  tanners  of  this  country,  however,  do 
not  seek  after  drugs  very  rich  in  tannin;  S3  the  qua- 
lity of  the  tannin  present  appears  to  be  the  criterion 
of  the  value,  and  the  bark  of  the  Tangedu  tree 
( Cassia  auriculata.)  which  contains  only  11  per  oent 
of  tanniD,  is  used  more  than  any  other  bark  in  south 
India.  Of  the  other  barks  in  this  table,  Oasuarina 
bark  is  used  in  Madras  as  a dye  and  tan,  and  MiricBs 
Nagi  bark  is  largely  used  by  Mahomedans  and 
Hindus  in  the  north  in  medicines  where  astringents 
are  required.  Some  of  the  fig  barks  have  been 
ohemically  investigated  daring  the  year,  and  aa  soma 
of  them  contain  tannin,  they  are  included  in  the  list:— 


Tan- 

nin. 

Water 

extract. 

Ash. 

Colour  with 
iron  salts. 

Bridelia  montana 

39-9 

41-7 

7-3 

Blue-black, 

Acscia  pyoDantha 

33-8 

46-7 

3-5 

Do. 

Do  decurrens 

33  4 

44-8 

3-2 

Do. 

Kandellia  Rheedii 

27-4 

45-5 

9-1 

Do. 

Aoacia  melanoxylon 

26-8 

£4  2 

4-1 

Do. 

Macararga  tomentosa  18'4 

22  2 

11-0 

Do. 

Casuarina  equiseti- 
folia 

183 

22T 

9-5 

Do. 

Aoacia  dealbata 

17-8 

32Y 

5-3 

Do. 

Mangifera  Indica 

16  7 

32-3 

6-3 

Do- 

Ficus  raccmoaa 

14-1 

205 

12  2 

Greenish. 

Myrica  Nagi 

13  7 

270 

71 

Blue-black. 

Diospyros  embry- 
opteris 

12-4 

199 

4-9 

Do 

Ficus  Indica 

10  9 

17-2 

80 

Greenish. 

Fleuggra  leucopyrus  10'3 

20-5 

35 

Blue-black; 

Do.  miscrocatpa 

8-9 

18-3 

11-4 

Do. 

Ficus  gibbosa 

43 

10'4 

15'0 

Greenish. 

Ourcnligo  orchioids 
(root) 

4-1 

19-9 

8-6 

Do. 

Ficus  reiigiosa 

38 

123 

11  7 

Do. 

Do,  hispida 

2T 

11*7 

13(5 

Do, 
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Wattle  ]3arl<s.—  The  Australian  aoacias  or  wattles 
introduced  iu  the  hills  many  years  ago  hare  firmly 
established  themselves,  but  nothing  seems  to  be  done, 
as  in  Australia,  in  collecting  the  bark  as  a commercial 
article.  It  is  true  that  the  common  forms  of  wattle 
(A.  melanoxylon  and  A.  delabata)  are  more  plentiful 
on  the  hills  than  these  species — A.  decurrens  and  A. 
jjycnantha—  which  yield  rich  tanning  barks,  but 
wherever  the  better  species  have  been  planted 
they  have  grown  vigorously  acd  will,  and  the  bark 
is  equally  rich  in  tannin  as  that  from  trees 
growing  in  Australia.  The  price  of  good  wattle 
bark  is  £10  per  ton  in  the  English  market,  and 
the  market  is  eupplie  i exclusively  from  Australia.  A 
sample  of  bark  from  some  Acacia  decurrens  grown  on 
the  Nilgiris  was  forwarded  a few  months  ago  to 
London  for  valuation.  The  reply  stated  that  ihe 
sample  of  bark  was  in  good  condition  and  rich  in 
tannin,  but  as  buyers  wern  in  the  habit  of  procuring 
their  ba  k from  a certain  country,  in  regular  quan- 
tities, there  would  be  a prejudice  m receiving  it  from 
a new  source  such  as  the  East  Indies,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  guarantee  Iheir  reejiving  a regular  supply 
of  the  same  quality.  Tanners  do  not  like  changing 
the  materials  they  employ,  and  English  and  Conti- 
nental firms  after  obtaining  wattle  barks  from  the 
Australian  Colonies  for  nearly  a century  are  apt  to 
look  with  suspicion  upon  other  wattle  barks.  I have 
obtaiced  the  following  rosul's  in  analysing  the  barks 
of  the  Nilgiri  grown  acacias  : — 


A.  pycnantha 
A.  decurrens 
A.  melanoxylon 
A.  dealbata 


33'8  per  cent,  tannin. 
33  4 „ 

28  6 „ 

17-8  „ 


The  sjmples  of  pycnantha  and  decurrens  were  from 
a private  estate  near  Dodabettn.  The  melanoxjlon 
Was  from  a gcod  sized  tree  after  it  had  been  cut  up  in 
logs  for  firewood,  and  represents  the  strength  of  the 
bark  found  on  the  majority  of  the  fuel  used  in  Ootaea- 
mund.  The  dealbata  was  a fresh  sample  from  some 
young  bushes  of  the  very  common  yellow-flowering 
Bpecies.  All  these  have  an  astring' nt  principle  of  the 
same  chemical  characteristics,  which  I feel  assured  is 
the  same  ss  that  found  in  the  trees  grown  iu  their  own 
native  oountry.  I have  also  made  extracts  or  “tan- 
nage” from  these  barks,  preparations  which  hold  the 
virtues  in  a concentrated  form,  and  mnch  better  than 
the  crude  bark  for  exporting.  There  is  a good  market 
in  Europe  for  well  prepared  wattle  bark  extract,  and 
the  demand  has  been  on  the  increase  during  the  last 
few  years.— M.  Mail,  Nov.  4. 


^ — 

GOVERNMENT  PLANTATIONS  IN  SELANGOR. 

A memorandum  for  establishing  Government 
Plantations  in  Selangor  has  been  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
E.  A.  Watson  and  appears  in  the  last  Gazette. 
estimates  of  expenditure  have  been  drawn  up,  of 
which  we  append  the  totals. 

The  State  of  Selangor  contains  a very  large  area 
of  virgin  forest  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  tropical 
products,  especially  coffee,  which  will  not  only 
yield  large  profits  to  the  investors,  but  will  be  a 
source  of  steady  and  permanent  revenue  to  the 
State.  Coffee,  however,  is  comparatively  a long 
time  in  bringing  in  a return,  which  to  a great  ex- 
tent makes  capitalists,  especially  those  knowing 
nothing  of  its  cultivation,  hesitate  before  venturing 
on  what  they  consider  to  be  a risky  investment, 
whereas  they  might  not  hesitate  to  purchase  at  a 
good  price  an  estate  in  bearing  shewing  good  re- 
turns. Unless  the  State  takes  an  active  lead  in  the 
matter,  I am  afraid  it  will  be  a long  time  before 
planting  will  take  the  prominent  place  it  should. 

At  present  the  State  is  chiefly  dependent  upon 
tin  for  its  revenue,  and  at  the  present  rate  at  which 
thefte  alluvial  deposits  a,re  being  worked  it  is  only, 
in  my  opinion,  a question  of  time  for  the  large  tin 
fields  to  be  exhaused.  Should  the  Government  com- 
mence planting  operations  on  a comparatively  large 
pcale,  I believe  that  in  the  course  of  a few  years  all 


the  fine  upland  grounds  in  the  State  will  be  con- 
verted into  flourishing  coffee  districts,  and  the 
Government  would  never  have  any  difficulty  in  getting 
any  plantations  taken  off  their  hands  at  a good  profit; 
the  value  of  the  remaining  forest  land  would  also  be 
considerably  enhanced.  With  carefully  kept  Govern- 
ment books  recording  expenditure  and  returns  on  the 
different  estates,  capitalists  would  have  little 
hesitation  in  investing,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  would  be  cautiouB  in  accepting  figures  given  by 
private  individuals,  especially  as  the  Government 
need  never  be  anxious  to  part  with  their  estates. 

The  labour  and  other  conditions  are  so  different 
from  Ceylon  and  other  Planting  countries,  that  if 
planters  do  not  fail  entirely,  the  amount  of  money 
they  throw  away  is  so  considerable  that  they,  and 
others  who  may  have  joined  in  the  venture,  get 
disheartened,  and  the  State  gets  a bad  name  as 
regards  planting  prospects. 

I would  suggest  that  a district  be  selected,  and  that 
the  land  be  cut  up  into  blocks,  one  mile  long  by 
half  a mile  wide,  giving  an  area  of  320  acres  to  each, 
and  if  possible  every  block  should  have  a river 
frontage  as,  for  coffee,  water  and  especially  water 
power  is  of  great  importance,  and  does  not  seem  to 
have  received  sufficient  attention  in  the  estates  al- 
ready opened  up.  When  the  land  is  blocked  out, 
I would  recommend  that  in  the  meanwhile  only  al- 
ternate blocks  be  granted  to  planters,  the  Govern- 
ment reserving  each  alternate  block ; and,  when  all 
the  available  land  in  the  district  is  taken  up,  it 
might  then  be  advisable,  should  planters  apply  for 
these  reserved  blocks,  to  put  up  annually  a certain 
number  at  public  auction,  as,  if  the  district  is  a 
flourishing  one,  planters  would  not  hesitate  to  pay 
$50  an  acre  for  good  land  adjoining  their  own  pro- 
oerty  when  no  other  land  is  available  close  by. 

1 would  recommend  that  on  all  main  ridges  ou  the 
mountain  ranges  a Government  reserve  of,  say,  10 
chains  he  kept  on  each  side  ; this  does  not  apply  to 
spurs  brai  clrng  iff  the  main  range. 

When  the  land  is  blocked  out,  applicants  might  be 
allowed  to  take  up  any  block,  excepting  those  reserved, 
on  the  usual  terms  and  pajiug  survey  fees. 

Should  any  individual  or  company  apply  for  the  pur- 
chase of  any  Government  Estate,  the  Government 
might  consider  the  proposal  and  sell  the  estate  on  re- 
ceiving, say,  not  lesa  than  25  per  cent  over  and  above 
what  the  property  has  cost  to  plmt  and  develop- 
This,  I think,  would  attract  capitalists,  who  might  be 
inclined  to  invest  in  a property  that  they  can  see  for 
themselves  is  an  assured  success  aud  bringing  in  im- 
mediate returns. 

A very  iportant  pomt,  and  one  on  which  the 
greatest  care  and  judgment  should  be  exercised,  is 
ti  e selection  of  seed  for  planting.  1 attribute  the 
hold  the  Hcmileia  vastatrix,  or  leaf  disease,  took 
on  the  cetfee  in  Oeylcn  due  to  a great  extent 
to  the  want  of  discretion  on  this  point,  as  year 
after  year  seed  was  taken  from  young  diseased 
trees,  instead  of  importirg  good  seed  from  picked 
trees  from  other  countries  ; and  in  proof  of  this,  I 
can  say,  from  practical  experience  in  OeyloD,  that 
old  coffee  in  other  districts  stood  the  disease  tnd 
gave  better  crops  thsn  the  youDg  coffee  in  the  newer 
districts;  and  from  personal  experience  in  the  Straits 
I can  6tate  that  seed  imported  from  Liberia  has 
alwajs  produced  a superior  olaes  of  trie  of  that  ob- 
tained locally. 

When  one  district  is  fairly  started,  the  Govern- 
ment could  then  take  up  others.  In  fact,  the  Plant- 
ing Department  would  practically  prospect  the  land, 
and  the  intending  investor  would  merely  have  to  get 
a block  plan,  at  a email  cost,  from  the  Survey  De- 
partment and  go  over  any  block  marked  out,  which 
he  could  take  up  on  the  usual  terms. 

1 consider  that,  should  this  or  some  similar  scheme 
be  taken  up  by  the  Government,  the  State  of  SelaDgor 
will  in  the  course  of  a few  years  be  a very  flourish- 
ing planting  country. 

I herewith  enclose  very  carefully  drawn  out  esti- 
mates of  expenditure  and  returns  for  Liberian  cof- 
fee, which  I think  will  be  found  to  he  pretty 
accurate. 


Dec.  r,  1892.] 
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Expexdituee.  I 

1st  year.— Opening  and  planting  300  ac.  21,050 

2nd. — Do  do  300  ae. 

Weeding  and  upkeep  300  ae.  25,300 

3td. — Opening  and  planting  300  ac. 

Weeding  and  upkeep  600  ac.  31,000 

4th.— Opening  and  planting  300  ac. 

Weeding  and  upkeep  900  ac. 

Plant  for  dealing  with  coffee  43.900 

5th.— Felling  and  planting  300 


Cultivating 


6th. — Cutivating 


300  at  §60 
300  at  ,,  20 

COO  at,,  15  43,0(10 

000  at  ,.  60 
600  at  „ 25 
300  at  ,,  15  and  pulp- 
ing houses,  &c.  61,000 


7 th— 

900  at  „ 60 

600  at  ,,  25 

09,000 

S.h. — 

1,200  at  ,,  00 

300  at  „ 25 

79,500 

9 th.— 

1,500  at  „ 70 

105,000 

10th— 

1,500  at  „ 80 

120,000 

Total 

602,350 

STATEMENT  OF  EXPENDIT0BE  AND  BETDBNS. 

Cr.  or  Dr. 


Year.  Yield 

Receipts.. 

Expend. 

Balance. 

1 

... 

21,005 

— 21,050 

2 

25,300 

— 46,350 

3 

• •• 

... 

31,6C0 

— 77,950 

4 

... 

43,900 

— 121,850 

5 

900  cwt. 

23,400 

43,000 

— 141,450 

6 

2,700 

70,200 

64,000 

— 135,250 

7 

5,100 

132,000 

69,000 

— 71,650 

8 

7,500 

195,000 

79,500 

+ 43,850 

9 

9,900 

257,400 

105,000 

+ 196,260 

10 

11,400 

296,400 

120,000 

+ 370,650 

Yield  calculated  at  3 cwt.  fifth  year  ; 6 cwt.  sixth 
year;  8 cwt.  afterwards.  Produce  78s  in  London,  at 
3s=$26  per  cwt. 

This  table  shews  that  $140,000  is  required  to 
bring  into  beariing  1,500  acres  of  Liberian  Coffee. 
No  return  is  taken  until  the  fifth  year.  By  the  end 
of  the  eighth  year  the  whole  expenditure  on  the  pro- 
perty is  recovered  and  a profit  of  $43,850  left.  The 
expenditure  is  liberal,  and  sthe  estimate  of  returns 
moderate,  and  I consider  the  table  to  be  a safe  estimate, 
under  ordinary  circumstances  with  good  management 
and  Indian  labour.— 5.  F.  Press,  Oct,  31. 

[Mr.  Watson’s  proposal  is  in  direct  violation  of  all 
the  principles  of  political  economy.  The  business 
of  Government  is  to  provide  all  possible  facilities 
of  communication  and  for  the  provision  of  labour, 
but  certainly  not  to  plant  estates  in  order  to  sell 
them.  How  could  ordinary  planters  meet  such 
competition  ? Mr,  Watson  is  not  right  about  fresh 
coffee  seed,  too  ; for  seed  was  imported  from  various 
countries,  including  Liberia,  into  Ceylon,  and  the 
seedlings  were  scaroely  above  ground  when  they  were 
attacked  by  leaf  disease.— Ed.  T.A  ] 


BAMBOO  AND  ITS  USES. 

A museum,  and  neither  a small  nor  an  uninterest- 
ing one,  might  well  be  formed  for  the  single 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  innumerable  and  varied 
uses  to  which  the  Bamboo  is  put.  Exterminate  the 
Bamboo,  and  the  poor  Chinaman  is  deprived  of  his 
big  sun  hat,  and  the  wealthier  Chinaman  of  the  soles 
of  bis  shoes.  And  although  as  a rule  one  associates 
the  Bamboo  chiefly  with  the  Chinese,  yet  it  is  hardly, 
if  at  all,  less  important  to  the  natives  of  India,  the 
Malays,  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo  and  the  Japanese. 
The  gracefulness  and  beauty  of  its  growth  render 
it  one  of  the  happiest  subjects  of  the  Japanese 
artist.  And  in  a Japanese  landscape  what  fitter  frame 
to  a view  of  the  Peerless  Mountain  could  be  im- 
agined than  a cluster  of  slender  bamboos  gracefully 
arching  the  foreground.  Without  Bamboo  how  many 


screens,  fans,  and  vases  would  present  only  a blank 
surface.  Even  many  a Kensington  drawing-room 
would  be  deprived  of  much  of  its  decoration,  and 
perhaps  even  of  some  of  its  furniture. 

The  Chinese  cultivate  it  in  plantations.  They 
have  a method  of  keeping  the  shoots  cut  down  close 
to  the  ground  for  three  years,  not  allowing  them  to 
grow  till  the  fourth.  These  young  shoots  are  boiled 
and  eaten,  as  most  writers  say,  ‘ like  asparagus.’ 
But  besides  serving  as  fresh  vegetables,  these  shoots 
are  preserved  by  different  methods,  being  either 
candied  or  pickled.  One  of  the  medicines  of  Chinese 
physicians  called  tabachir  is  extracted  from  the  Bam- 
boo, being  developed  from  a fluid  secreted  in  the 
joints.  But  if  the  wonderful  property  claimed  for 
the  leaves  acted  as  it  ought,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  any  more  medicine.  A charm  against  sickness 
or  misfortune  has  only  to  be  written  on  a Bamboo 
leaf  which  is  to  be  burned  and  the  ashes  drunk 
mixed  with  tea.  Whilst  we  are  speaking  of  it  as 
food  and  medicine,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  i3 
applied  more  directly  and  externally  in  the  form  of 
bastinado  to  offenders  of  the  law,  a form  of  Bamboo 
Chow-chow  which  has  been  the  last  meal  of  many  a 
poor  wretch  who  has  perhaps  also  found  in  Bamboo 
the  staff  of  a miserable  life. 

In  some  places  Bamboo  forms  the  only  material 
in  the  construction  of  a house.  The  framework 
consists  of  poles  lashed  together  with  long  strips  of 
the  outer  fibre,  the  thatch  is  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
walls  of  matting,  while  for  the  floor  the  largest  poles 
are  split  into  narrow  strips.  This  is  the  case  in 
Borneo  where  also  the  same  material  is  used  for 
the  construction  of  pathways  round  the  faces  of 
precipices,  and  of  bridges  spanning  the  gorges.  Some 
of  these  native  bridges  are  formed  of  a single  Bam- 
boo for  a footway  and  a smaller  one  for  a handrail, — • 
truly  the  very  simplification  of  a bridge.  The  tobacco 
pipe  of  these  bridge-builders  is  a kind  of  large 
hubble-bubble  formed  of  the  same  material  as  their 
houses  and  bridges. 

More  than  thirteen  centuries  ago,  in  the  year  550, 
a small  hollow  bamboo  cane  (so  it  is  said ) formed 
the  packing  case  in  which  the  first  silkworms  eggs 
were  smuggled  from  China  to  Constantinople  by  two 
Persian  monks  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian. 

Some  of  the  oldest  Chinese  books  consisted  simply 
of  strips  of  Bamboo  pared  thin,  upon  which  the 
writing  was  scratched.  And  to-day  paper  is  made 
from  the  interior  part  of  the  stem  beaten  into  a 
pulp.  From  this  paper  the  thick  sole  of  the  Chinese 
shoes,  previously  spoken  of,  are  made.  From  the 
fibre  is  made  a very  light  material  which  not  only 
the  Chinaman  but  the  foreign  resident  uses  for 
summer  clothing,  the  difference  only  being  in  the 
fashion  of  the  garments. 

The  rain-coats  which  in  wet  weather  make  the 
coolies,  and  the  sampan  and  jinricksha-men  look  like 
strange,  big,  bedraggled  birds,  are  made  simply  of 
dried  Bamboo  leaves.  Its  use  is  as  frequent  afloat 
as  ashore.  Strong  ropes  and  cables  are  made  from 
the  fibre,  and  masts  from  [the  poles.  The  shavings 
are  used  to  stuff  pillows  and  beds  with,  and  the 
leaves  serve  as  bedding  for  cattle.  One  species  has 
so  hardj  a surface  that  it  can  be  used  for  a whetstone. 
On  the  busy  wharves  where  steamers  load  or  dis- 
charge the  weight  of  heavy  loads  is  distributed 
amongst  a dozen  or  more  coolies  by  an  ingenious 
but  simple  arrangement  of  bamboo  poles.  In  the 
same  way  large  blocks  of  stone  or  granite  are  trans- 
ported as  rapidly  as  one  can  walk.  Indeed  the 
almost  universal  method  of  carrying  burdens  in  China 
is  to  suspend  them  from  either  end  of  a bamboo 
carried  across  the  shoulder.  In  this  way  pigs,  poultry, 
and  vegetables  go  to  market,  and  in  this  way  too 
the  hawker  and  itinerant  restaurant  transport  their 
stalls. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  prettiest  and  certainly  one  of 
the  simplest  forms  it  takes  is  in  the  manufacture  of 
a Japanese  fan.  A piece  of  bamboo  about  a foot 
long  with  a point  in  the  middle  is  taken.  One  half 
of  this  forms  the  handle.  The  other  half  is  split 
down  to  the  point  into  numerous  fine  strips,  which 
being  spread  out  form  the  framework  of  the  fan 
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upon  which  the  paper  is  pasted.  And  frequently 
enough  its  only  decoration  will  be  a simple,  boldly- 
drawn  spray  of  bamboo.  In  front  of  nearly  every 
tombstone  in  a Japanese  cemetery  may  be  seen  a 
short  length  of  bamboo,  forming  a very  simple  vase 
containing  a small  branch  of  green  leaves  or  a few 
flowers.  It  would  be  tedious  to  do  more  than  enu- 
merate such  miscellaneous  articles  which  bamboo 
enters  into  the  construction  of,  as  handles  for  pens, 
brushes,  and  agricultual  tools,  holders  for  pens  or 
joss  sticks,  fishing  rods,  water  pipes,  stems  for 
tobacco  pipes,  carved  tobacco  boxes,  mats,  sedan- 
chairs,  cages,  stools,  flutes,  shopkeepers’  measures, 
both  of  length  and  capacity,  and  a host  of  other  things 
literally  ‘ too  numerous  to  mention.’ 

Regarding  its  use  as  fuel  the  following  quaint  lines 
from  the  book  of  Messer  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian, 
may  be  of  interest  as  a specimen  of  traveller’s  tales 
in  the  days  when  there  was  little  fear  of  contra- 
diction. 1 The  people  cut  the  green  canes,  of  which 
there  are  vast  numbers,  and  set  fire  to  a heap  of 
them  at  once.  After  they  have  been  awhile  burning 
they  burst  asunder,  and  this  makes  such  a loud 
report  that  you  might  hear  it  ten  miles  off.  In  fact, 
any  one  unused  to  this  noise,  who  should  hear  it 
unexpectedly,  might  easily  go  into  a swound  or  die 
of  fright.  But  those  who  are  used  to  it  care  nothing 
about  it.  Hence  those  who  are  not  used  to  it  stuff 
their  ears  well  with  cotton,  and  wrap  up  their  heads 
and  faces  with  all  the  clothes  they  can  muster  ; and 
so  they  get  along  until  they  have  become  used  to 

the  sound I tell  you  the  truth,  however, 

when  I say  that  the  first  time  you  hear  it  nothing 
can  be  more  alarming.’ 

In  those  climes  where  the  bamboo  does  not  flourish 
and  where  humanity  boasts  of  a higher  civilization, 
the  mathematician  proves  with  deep  abstrusities  of 
x and  y that  a cylinder  is  the  strongest  form  a 
material  can  take.  He  simply  recognises  in  the 
style  of  architecture  which  nature  adopts  not  only 
in  bamboos  but  in  bones,  a combination  of  strength 
and  lightness  which  he  clumsily  endeavours  to  imi- 
tate in  hollow  rods  for  his  clanking  machines.  But 
he  nevertheless  condescends  to  lean  upon  a yard 
of  bamboo  for  a walking-stick. 

Epsilon. 

— China,  Mail. 

COFFEE-PLANTING  IN  MADAGASCAR. 

Sin, — The  inclosed  are  extracts  from  a letter  which 
I have  just  received  from  a young  Swiss  whom  I 
knew  at  Maroantsettra,  and  who  is  beginning  a ooifee 
plantation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tamatave.  Did 
I not  know  him  to  be  of  unimpeachable  veracity,  I 
should  hesitate  to  believe  him.  However,  his  state- 
men's  are  oonfirmed  by  two  well-known  Bntirh  resident 
at  Tamatave — Messrs.  R.  and  B.,  of  the  New  Oriental 
Bank,  and  Mr.  W.,  a merchant.  Writing  under  date 
on  May  27,  my  informant  says  : 

I will  give  you  all  the  particulars  I know  about 
Liberia  coffee.  I have  planted  already  700  young 
plants,  which  I bought  from  Mons.  D.,  who  has  a 
small  coffee  and  cacao  plantation.  This  gentleman 
is  nearly  the  only  one  who  has  Liberia  coffee.  He 
has  only  about  eighteen  large  treeg,  and,  most  un- 
luckily, they  are  planted  too  close  together — 6ft. 
square ; so  only  the  outside  trees  are  in  properly 
good  order.  Everyone  who  sees  these  trees  is  as- 
tonished at  the  quantity  of  coffee  they  have  borne. 
The  trees  are  five  years  old;  from  8ft.  to  70ft.  high; 
branches  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  ; the  outside 
trees  over  5 ft.  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  coffee. 
The  proprietor  is  willing  to  bet  £10,  or  more,  that 
one  of  his  corner  trees  will  give  50  lb.  of  dry  coffee 
in  one  year’s  time.  And  I believe  it,  and  everyone 
who  sees  tbe  trees  does  the  same.  Messrs  W.  and  B. 
(alluded  to  above)  have  seen  the  trees,  last  Simday, 
the  day  before  yesterday,  and  you  can  ask  them.  . . . 
The  trees  are  planted  too  close.  They  ought  to  be  at 
least  8 ft.  by  10  ft.,  or,  better,  10  ft.  by  10  ft.  The  in. 
tide  trees  are  also  oovered  with  coffee  ; but,  as  they 
have  not  enough  air,  they  have  run  up  into  height, 


and  don't  look  as  well  as  the  outside  ones.  . . . He 

also  has  some  young  trees,  two  years  old  next  month; 
they  are  full  of  flowers  and  fruit,  and  will  at  least  give 
from  14  lb.  to  2 lb.  of  dry  coffee  this  year.  . . . 

Mr.  D.  has  already  sold,  from  his  few  trees,  over  £40 
worth  of  6eed.  . . . 

When  one  remembers  that  land  suitable  for  coffee 
and  cacao  can  be  got  very  cheap;  that  labour,  although 
not  plentiful,  does  not  cost  mote  than  16s  per  month 
at  tbe  worst  of  tines;  and  that  the  climate  of  the 
east  coast,  although  very  hot,  is  not  particularly  un- 
healthy, while  in  the  islands  of  the  interior  it  is  really 
enjoyable,  one  wonders  that  more  Euglishmen  do  not 
try  their  fortunes  out  here. 

The  political  situation  is  still,  and  likely  to  continue, 
tendue,  but  that  would  not  in  auy  way  affect  planters. 

While  this  was  being  written,  a friend  here  in- 
forms me  that,  some  time  ago,  “ he  sent  some  samples 
of  Malagasy  coffee  to  London,  to  be  reported  upon  ; 
and  that  he  has  just  heard  from  home  that  three 
separate  experts  Lave  valued  it  at  2s  a pound  1 ” 
As  he  says,  “ he  supposes  that  this  means  the  retail 
value  ; but,  even  so,  it  is  extraordinary.”  Of  course, 
we  all  drink  it  here,  and  find  it  delioiously  fragrant 
and  wholesome ; and  it  is  pretty  dear,  too.  1 have 
over  15,000  young  coffee  plants  in  my  garden  here ; 
but  they  are  all  sold  to  go  to  a new  plantation, 
about  two  days’  journey  east  of  this  capital,  the 
land  here  being  two  hard  as  a rule.  If  my  first  in- 
formant’s figures  are  correct,  and  there  6eems  to  be 
no  doubt  about  them,  a plantation  in  Madagascar 
should  give  extraordinary  returns.  Taking  500  trees 
per  acre,  before  the  end  of  three  years  we  should 
have  from  7501b.  to  1,000  1b.  per  acre;  while  at  the 
end  of  six  years  it  might  reach  nearly  25,000  lb.  per 
acre.  This,  at  only  8d  per  pound,  would  give  over 
£800  per  acre.  Surely  this  is  the  “ biggest  thing  ” 
in  coffee  planting  any  of  us  have  ever  heard  of? 
Probably  one  of  your  numerous  correspondents  may 
be  able  to  say  whether  it  “ beats  the  record  ” or 
cot.  F.  Cobnwalls  Maude, 

(Late  Colonel  Royal  Artillery), 
Antananarivo,  Waterloo  Day,  1892. 

— Field,  Aug.  6. 


In  a communication  to  the  Field  of  August  6th  last 
by  Col.  Cornwallis  Maude,  some  statements  are  made 
and  figures  given  in  relation  to  the  cultivation  of 
Liberian  coffee  in  Madagascar  that,  if  correct  (and 
there  would  se^m  no  valid  reason  fer  doubt  on  this 
poiut)  well  deserve  the  attention  of  coffee  planters  and 
capitalists  all  over  the  word. 

An  analysis  of  the  remarks  of  the  Colonel  himself 
and  those  of  his  ycuog  Swiss  friend  reveals  the  start- 
ling facts  that  au  acre  of  Liberian  coffee  in  the  island 
of  Madagascar,  planted  10  feet  by  10  feet  apart,  or  say 
500  plants  to  the  acre,  yields  at  two  and  a-half  years 
old  1,000  lb.,  or  over  9 cwt.  per  acre  of  dry  coffee  ; 
and  at  the  age  of  six  years  the  yield  per  acre  would 
be  223  cwt.,  or  over  11  tons  per  acre,'  This  at  8d 
per  lb.,  or  £74  13s  4d  per  ton — which  at  present  prices 
is  a low  quotation — means  a return  of  £821  6a  8d 
per  acre. 

Col.  Maude  makes  no  mention  of  the  probable  yearly 
amount  required  for  the  cultivation  of  an  acre  of  coffee 
in  Madagascar,  gathering  of  the  crop,  &c.;  but  judging 
from  my  experience  of  this  work  in  India,  1 should 
say  that  a sum  of  about  £35  per  acre  would  be  ample 
to  meet  all  expenditure  for  a twelvemonth.  This,  tbtn 
would  leave  us  a net  balance  of  £786  8s  8d  on  the 
year’s  working.  The  worthy  Colonel  may  well  exclaim 

Surely  this  is  the  ‘ biggest  thing’  in  coffee  planting 
any  of  us  have  ever  heard  of.” 

Having  au  intimate  acquaintance  with  nearly  all  the 
coffee-growing  districts  of  Southern  India,  the  follow- 
ing figures  may  be  relied  on  Clearing  and  planting 
a coffee  estate  costs  about  £10  per  acie  for  the  first 
twelvemonths,  and  for  the  following  five  years,  say, 
an  average  ot  £7  10s  per  acre  per  annum.  The  trees 


* If  clean  ooffee  is  meant,  the  statement  is  utterly 
incredible. — Ed.  T.A. 
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are  planted  6 ft.  by  6ft. apart,  or  1,210  to  the  acre ; 

5 ewt.  of  cry  ooffee  per  acre  for  a maiden  crop,  i.e., 
at  two  and-a-half  years  old,  is  considered  a good  crop, 
and  from  7 cwt.  to  10  cwfc.  per  acre  per  aunum  for 
the  following  four  seasons  is  thought  to  be  an  excel- 
lently paying  ciop.  I have  known  estates  or  portion 
of  estates,  yield  at  the  rate  of  1 ton  to  30  cwt.  per 
acre  in  a single  season,  but  such  are  altogether  excep- 
tional returns. 

In  Southern  India  the  trees  are  not  allowed  to  ex- 
ceed a height  of  3|  ft.  to  4 ft.;  but  according  to  Col. 
Maule’s  young  friend,  those  in  Madagascar  are  per- 
mitted to  a' tain  a height  of  from  8 ft.  to  10  ft.,  which 
of  course,  make3  a very  great  difference  in  the  matter 
of  orop. 

Whilst  engaged  in  coffee  planting  in  India,  and  at 
the  time  when  the  ooffee  leaf  disease  was  at  its  height, 
I had  sent  me  from  London  a wardian  case  of  young 
Liberian  ooffeo  plants  as  an  experiment,  thinking  it 
possible  that  they  might  resiss  the  disease;  but  in 
this  I was  disappointed.  When  planted  out  in  the 
spring  they  made  a good  start,  and  grew  well  through- 
out the  south-west  monsoon,  but  perished  from  the 
disease  during  the  ensuing  hot  season,  although  no  old 
trees  suffering  from  the  blight  grew  nearer  to  them 
than  a couple  of  mileB.  Assuming  Col.  Maude’s  in- 
formation to  be  correct,  I would  venture  to  give  this 
advice  to  thorn  of  our  countrymen  who  are  contemplat- 
ing  coffee  planting.  Go  not  to  India,  Java,  the  Brazils, 
or  CeyloD,  bnt  steer  a straight  course  for  the  Island  of 
Madagascar.*  J.  Lowniu. 

— Field,  Oct.  8. 

o 

A NEW  SELANGOR  COMPANY. 

Our  London  correspondent  writes  under  date  Oct. 
7 : The  Selangor  Coffee  Company,  Limited,  has  just 
been  registered  at  Somerset  House,  London,  with 
a capital  of  £15,000.  Its  objects  are:— To  purchase 
or  otherwise  acquire  any  lands  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, and  to  cultivate,  manage,  and  develop  the 
same ; to  superintend  estate  and  properties  in  the 
Straits  Settlements,  and  generally  to  undertake  the 
business  of  estate  agent ; to  plant  grow,  and  produce 
coffee,  tea,  cinchona,  cocoa,  cardamoms  and  other 
natural  products  of  any  kind  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, and  to  trade  and  deal  in  the  same ; to  work 
mines  or  quarries,  and  to  manufacture  or  otherwise 
deal  in  ores,  metals,  minerals,  oils,  precious  and 
other  stones,  or  products,  and  generally  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  mining  in  all  its  branches;  to  con- 
struct coffee  curing  mills,  tea  factories,  roads,  docks, 
wharves,  tramways,  ships,  barges,  &c. ; to  carry  on 
the  business  of  merchants,  exporters,  importers  com- 
mission agents,  shipping  agents,  shipowners,  engi- 
neers, insurance  and  advertising  agents.  The  liabi- 
lity of  the  members  is  limited.  The  first  subscribers 
are : — 

Henry  Kerr  Rutherford,  managing  director  Ceylon 
Tea  Plantations  Co.,  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 

Wm.  Herbert  Anderson,  managing  director  new 
Dimbula  Co. 

Henry  Tod,  director  Ceylon  Tea  Plantations  Co. 

Alexander  Wm.  Martin,  stockbroker,  Thogmorton 
St.,  E.C. 

D.  A.  W.  Reid,  managing  director  of  the  National 
Bank  of  India. 

Prank  Watkin,  merchant,  City. 

Gustavus  Arthur  Talbot,  director  Ceylon  Tea  Plan- 
tations Co. 

The  qualification  of  a director  is  £100.  Messrs. 
Henry  Kerr  Rutherford  and  William  Herbert  Ander- 
son have  been  appointed  the  first  directors  of  the 
company.  The  registered  office  is  at  21,  Mincing 
Lane,  E.C. — A.  F\  Press. 


Government  Plantations  v.  Private  Enterprise. 

Our  planting  friend  writes:— It  is  strange  that  the 
day  after  my  note  on  Mr.  E.  A.  Watson's  scheme 
for  Government  Plantations  appeared  in  your  columns, 
you  should  give  the  names  of  the  first  subscribers 
to  and  the  first  directors  of  “ The  Selangor  Coffee 
Company  Limited.”  A company  of  this  description 
* But  see  about  a reliable  labour  supply. — Ed.  T A. 


will  do  more  towards  opening  up  the  State  and 
bringing  it  to  the  fore  than  any  number  of  Govern- 
ment or  Government-propped  plantations.  All  success 
to  the  “Selangor  Coffee  Company  Limited.”  A 
bumper  and  no  heeltaps.  The  names  of  Rutherford, 
Anderson,  Tod  and  Talbot  are  a tower  of  strength, 
and  are  a sufficient  guarantee  that  whatever  is  under- 
taken will  be  done  thoroughly  and  done  well.  A 
further  good  omen  is  that  all  these  men  are  money- 
makers. Not  mo-ney-grulbers  ; but  money-waters  : for 
it  may  almost  be  said  that  everything  they  have 
touched  for  the  past  ten  years  or  so  has  turned  to 
gold.  There  is  abundant  evidence,  apart  from  the 
formation  of  the  Selangor  Coffee  Company,  that 
men  who  have  done  well  in  Ceylon  in  recent  years, 
are  now  beginning  to  think  that  the  mercury  of 
success  has  reached  its  highest  point;  and  “fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new”  are  eagerly  being  enquired 
for  by  those  who  wish  to  withdraw  their  money 
while  prices  are  at  their  highest.  To  this  end  the 
ubiquitous  Ceylou  planter  might  have  been  found  at 
any  time  during  the  past  few  months  prospecting  for 
land  in  Dutch  Indies,  in  French  Indies,  in  New 
Ze&lA.'J,  in  New  Hebrides,  in  British  North  Borneo, 
and  heaven  knows  where  besides.  The  opinion  of 
your  scribe  is  that  the  Malay  Peninsula  will  be  the 
first  point  of  attack  for  this  restless  and  pushing 
army ; and,  granted  a measure  of  success  to  the 
Selangor  Coffee  Company,  Limited,  capital  will  pour 
into  the  country  so  fast  as  the  country  can  take  it. 
— S.  F.  Press,  Nov.  5. 

BARK  AND  DRUG  REPORT. 

(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

London,  Oct.  20. 

Cinchona. — At  Tuesday’s  fortnightly  auctions  a fairly 
large  quantity  of  bark  was  offered,  the  catalogues  com- 
prising : — 

Pkgs.  Pkgs. 


Ceylon  eiuehoDa 

884  of  which 

857  were 

East  Indian  cinchona 

297 

do 

239 

do 

Java  cinchona 

58 

do 

58 

do 

West  Atrican  cinchona 

235 

do 

235 

do 

South  American  (Calisaya) 

ciuchoua 

755 

do 

545 

do 

Cuprea  bark 

664 

do 

51 

do 

2,893 

1 

,985 

The  assortment  of  bark  was  a fairly  good  one ; red  barks, 
as  usual,  formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  Ceylon  supply, 
while  amoDg  East  Indian  barks  the  yellow  varieties 
predominated.  Competition  was  pretty  brisk  throughout 
the  sale3,  and  almost  the  entire  offerings  (not  counting 
Cuprea)  sold  at  an  average  advance  of  about  5 per  cent 
upon  the  pirevious  sales— the  unit  being  now  from  lid 
to  i|d  per  lb. 

The  following  were  the  approximate  quantities  purchased 
by  the  principal  buyers  :— 

Lbs. 

Agents  for  the  Mannheim  and  Amsterdam  works  159,184 


Messrs.  Howards  & sons  58,970 

Agents  for  the  Frankfort  o/M.  and  Stuttgart 

works  ....  41,720 

Agents  for  the  Brunswick  factory  ....  30,832 

Agents  for  the  American  and  Italian  works  ....  20.403 

Agents  for  the  Auerbach  woiks  ......  14,782 

Paris  works  ....  8,070 

Sundry  druggists,  &c.  ....  41,028 


Total  quantity  sold  378,649 

Bought  in  or  withdrawn  105,837 


Total  quantity  of  bark  offered  484,480 


REMINISCENCES  OF  A TRAVANCORE 
PLANTER. 

It  is  nearly  twenty-two  years  ago  since  I,  soated 
on  the  “ knife-board  ’’  of  a Loudon  'bus,  was  in- 
formed by  a sanguine  friend  the  delights  of  coffee 
plauting.  It  was,  theoretically,  a glorious  life  in  a 
splendid  climate,  and  with  a moderate  outlay  a 
bpeedy  fortune  was  a moral  oertainty.  Soon  after 
this  eventful  ’bus  ride  I retired  with  a gay  and 
jojons  heart  from  the  dreary  City  oflioe  in  which 
1 was  engaged  ; I borrowed  a “ Pope’s  Tamil  Hand- 
book ’’  and  studied  the  language ; purchased  books 
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on  coffee  planting,  with  wonderful  estimates  of  crops 
and  profits,  and  also  a gun,  and,  finally,  I set  sail 
for  the  East.  I am  now  a middle-aged  man,  wlioee 
gray  hairs  are  becoming  impertinently  obtrusive,  and 
that  glittering  mirage  of  a fortune  is  eti  l as  distinct 
from  me  ns  it  was  20yearB  ago!  Travrncore  was  the 
happy  hunting-ground  I choose  for  the  pursuit  of 
Fortune,  In  those  days  planters  were  few  and  far 
between.  Land  was  to  be  hoid  at  the  upset  price 
of  one  rupee  per  acre,  and  there  was  r.o  competi- 
tion at  the  auctions.  Some  time  in  the  fiit:es, 
General  Oullan,  who  was  then  British  Resident  in 
Travancore  and  a good  botanist,  opened  small  ex- 
perimental gardens  of  coffee  and  spice  trees  on  the 
Assambco  Hills  Rnd  in  other  plaots  in  the  State. 
Most  of  these  little  garcenB,  after  helping  to  make 
a beginning,  and  to  start  the  idea  of  planting,  have 
been  abandoned;  but  even  now  in  out-of-the-way 
nooks  and  oorners  of  the  jungles  the  traveller 
sees  to  his  astonishment  a few  nutmeg  and  fruit  trees 
planted  long  ago  by  the  enterpri  ing  old  General 
Mr.  Maltby,  who  succeeded  Gem  ral  Cullen,  conceived 
the  idea  of  opening  a tea,  coffte  and  cinchona,  garden 
at  Peermaad,  which  he  called  “ Mary  ville.”  It  is  still 
in  existence,  surrounding  the  iron-roofs J Residency, 
though  there  is  but  little  left  of  the  c ffee  and  cin- 
chona, and  the  tea  is  of  the  China  variety.  It  was 
planted  in  the  days  when  a tsa  bush  was  simply  a 
tea  bush,  and  long  before  the  planter  vexed  his  soul 
about  the  quality  of  bisyoit. 

These  Residental  efforts  were  from  their  nature  ten- 
tative and  amateurish,  but  they  were  toon  followed 
by  professional  planting  over  large  areas  in  Peermaad. 
“The  Hope  ” and  “ Woodlands  ’’  estates  were  planted  in 
1861  by  Mr.  Munro  and  General  Stevenson  respectively ; 
“Stag  Brook’’  in  1862  and  “ Twy  'ord  ” and  “Fair- 
field  ” in  1863.  About  the  same  time  Messrs.  Cox, 
Grant  and  Fraser,  aud  other  pioneers  of  Travancore 
planting,  who'bad  come  over  fr<  m Ceylon,*  wore  busy 
in  the  South,  and  by  the  time  I airived  on  the  scene 
the  coffee-planting  industry  wss  fully  established.  Of 
course  it  was  all  cofke  i 1 those  days  for  no  one 
dreamed  of  planting  any  other  product.  There  were 
fields  upon  fields  aud  acres  upon  acres  of  glorious 
coffee  trees,  covered  with  dark  green  leaves  unsullied 
by  any  taint  of  leaf-disease,  glistening  white  with 
fragnaut  blossom  in  the  Spring,  end  red  with  ripened 
berries  in  the  Autumn.  No  wonder  that  the  heart 
of  the  old  planter  waxed  glal  within  him,  and  the 
young  planter  thought  that  he  had  but  to  plant 
his  coffee  seedling,  and  his  fortune  was  assured.  The 
industry  developed  with  enormous  rapidity.  Thousands 
of  acres  of  forest  fell  under  tie  planter’s  axe,  and 
applications  for  land  poured  in  on  the  Government. 
The  up6et  price  was  raised  from  Re.  1 per  acre 
to  RIO,  but  competition  was  keen,  aud  at  the 
last  auction — held,  I think,  io  1876— the  average  price 
was,  if  I remember  aright,  R22.  Since  then  the 
Government  has  stopped  all  public  sales,  but  why,  I 
cannot  say.  The  planter,  cne  would  think,  is  a person 
to  bo  encouraged  ; he  spends  all,  or  almost  all  his 
money  in  the  country,  and  draws  not  a cent  out  of 
i‘;  he  employes  the  natives  of  the  country  as  writers, 
conductors,  onngannis,  m iistries,  coolies,  not  to  men- 
tion the  servams  of  his  household,  and  enriches  many 
of  them  so  that  they  advance  to  the  status  of  taxable 
citizens.  Except  in  one  particular  I do  not  grumble 
at  the  Government.  It  has  been  kind  to  us  in  many 
ways,  and  it  gives  us  grants  for  roads.  It  is  our 
own  fault  if  our  private  roads  aie  in  bad  oruei  ; but 
who  is  to  blame  except  the  Government  for  a public 
road  beiug  almost  impassable?  There  is  one  road 
I wot  of,  along  which  the  whole  traffic  ol’  this  district 
passes,  which  a couple  of  mouths  ago  was  a 
disgrace  to  civilisation.  Foundation  it  tad  none, 
aud  its  “ surface,”  had  disappeared  into  deep  holes 
or  was  swamped  with  mud,  or  covered  with 
rocks  and  boulders.  Years  of  correspondence 
with  Government  Officials  failed  to  improve  the 
state  of  that  read.  Its  reported  vileness  was 
probably  put  down  to  “ Planters’  exaggeration.” 


* Mr.  Oox  did  not  go  from  Ceylon  to  Travancore. 
but  had  been  for  years  resident  there.— Ed.  T.A. 


In  spite  of  carts  beiDg  upset,  and  tea  cheats 
and  bones  broken.  That  was  two  months  ago. 
Now,  it  is  as  if  a fairy’s  waud  bad  paB-red  over 
the  wLo’e  of  its  ODce  fouflength,  for  it  is  a beautiful, 
hard  firm  and  well-drained  thoroughfare!  Why? 
B c uee  notice  was  rtceived  that  H.  E.  the  Governor 
was  to  pass  along  it.  Tte  D.  P.  AT.  was  atirred 
to  its  innermost  depths,  and  thousands  of  coolies 
were  sect  to  embellish  and  b autify  tbe  slough. 
May  He&ven  bless  His  Excellency  1 Tbe  use  of 
the  road  for  or.ee  only  in  his  lifetime  lias  achieved 
more  good  than  the  protestations  and  petitions  lor 
years  of  us  poor  pb  liters  who  use  the  road  every 
day.  And  H.  E.  probably  thinks  it  a very  good  road, 
which  it  is  now-  If  it  is  allowed  to  relapse  into  its 
normal  condition  we  might  do  worse  than  petition 
another  Governor  to  come  and  visit  us. 

Looking  back  e.t  the  piot_eers’  far-away  days  it  is 
wonderful  to  think  what  boys  we  all  wen.  In  this 
district  there  was  hardly  a man  over  30.  We  had 
a'l  the  energy  and  hopefulness  of  youtb,  and  aviry 
b.igbt  future  loomed  before  us.  The  young  man 

of  tte  present  day  seems  a far  more  sober 
and  serious  being  than  we  were.  Av.tres  temps, 
autras  mccurs,  I suppose.  But  they  were  good  friends 
and  merry  companions,  these  old  by-gone  comrades, 
and  it  is  sad  to  think  what  has  become  of  maDy  of 
them.  I can  count  ju  t fifty  men  who  had  come 
and  gone  in  this  district  alone  since  I have  been 
here.  Of  these  1 know  for  certain  that  eleven  are 
dead,  and  probably  many  more  who  have  wandered 
away  beyond  cur  ken  have  joined  tbe  great  majority. 
For  many  years  coffee  flourished  exceedingly,  aud 
extensions  of  estates  were  made  on  all  sides.  But 
the  enemy  was  within  our  gates,  and  leaf-disease, 
slowly,  insidiously  but  surely  was  sapping  the  indus- 
try to  ils  core.  W.  r was  waged  against  tbe  foe; 
analytical  chemists  prescribed  remedies  ; all  sorts  ot 
experiments  were  made  with  various  manures,  and 
with  different  methods  and  times  of  pruning  ; 
volume  s of  correspondence  were  published  od  the 
subject  iu  the  planting  journals.  But  it  was  allot  no 
avail.  The  enemy  was  sometimes  repu'ssd and  seemed 
about  to  retire  altogether,  but  it  was  only  to 
advance  again  with  redoubled  vigour.  The  planter 
was  beaten,  and  had  to  admit  it.  But  he 

did  net  sit  still  with  folded  haads  and  be- 

moan his  fate.  If  Lot  utterly  ruined,  as  he  some- 
times was,  he  cast  about  with  characteristic  pluck 
for  some  new  product  with  which  to  retrieve  bis  past 
disasters.  His  choice  of  products  was  limited,  and  the 
tea  and  cinobona  were  these  most  generally  chosen. 
The  latter  thrived  well,  partioular’y  on  the  High 
Range  in  the  extreme  North  of  Travancore,  where 
the  oldest  trees  were  planted  twelve  years  ago  and 
yield  of  bark  is  from  500  to  900  lb.  per  acre.  At 
lower  elevations  Succirubra  was  the  variety  principally 
gronD,  and  tbe  harvesting  of  the  bark  paid  well  for 
many  years,  till  prices  steadily  dropping  through 
over-production  rtached  their  present  low  level,  at 
which  cultivation  of  this  variety  hardly  pays.  There 
is  still  a good  deal  of  coffee  left  in  Travancore.  Some 
men  have  stuck  boldly  to  it  in  spite  of  leaf-disease, 
and,  cheered  by  present  high  prices,  refuse  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  tea.  Otters,  who  when  they 
gave  up  coffee  and  replanted  their  estates  with  tea, 
have  several  fields  and  patches  of  coffee  still  left  on 
sheltered  bill  sides  where  the  soil  is  good.  These 
relics  of  the  past  represent  the  rurvival  of  tbe  fittest, 
and  yield  good,  though  perhaps  irregular,  crops.  But 
speaking  gem  rally  of  Travancore,  King  Coffee  is 
dead,  and  Tea  reigns  in  his  stead.  Peace  to  his  ashes, 
and  long  life  to  his  successor  ! Totum. 

—M.  Mail,  Nov.  2. 


Castor  Oil  is  made  palatable  by  repeatedly 
treating  it  with  hot  water,  and  the  addition  of 
saocharin,  until  it  tastes  like  a thin  syrup.  Then 
email  quantities  of  tbe  aldehyde  of  Ceylon  oinnamon 
oil  and  Borne  essence  of  vanilla  are  added  until  all 
traces  of  the  scratching  taste  disappear.  Its  action 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ordinary  castor  oil. — ■ 
Pharmaceutical  Era. 
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SOME  FIBRE-YIELDING  PLANTS. 

THE  COCONUT  PALM, 

( Cocos  Nucifera.) 

TLe  ccconut  palm  is  at  the  present  day  cultivated 
j&rggly  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  exten- 
sively grown  in  tropical  India,  Burma,  CeyloD,  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  even  in  Afr.ee. 

It  is  a graceful  tree  with  a cylindrical  straight 
stem  of  about  three  feet  in  circumference,  and 
generally  attaining  a height  of  from  sixty  to  eighty 
fe6t.  The  long  pinnate  leaves,  ten  to  fourteen  feet 
in  length,  are  forme!  in  a crown  on  the  top  of  the 
tree.  When  systematically  cultivated  the  coconut  is 
planted  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  apart,  and  comes  into 
bearing  in  from  seven  to  ten  yearp,  gradually  in- 
creasing in  its  production,  and  continues  to  thrive 
well  for  fifty  to  sixty  years- 

There  are  two  binds  of  fibres  obtained  from  this  palm, 
the  one,  the  most  important,  from  the  husk  of  the 
fruitp,  and  the  other  variety  from  the  base  of  the 
leaf-stalk. 

The  first  bind,  which  is  obtained  from  the  husks  of 
the  lruit,  has  a regular  demand,  and  is  put  to  a great 
many  uses,  in  coneequence  ot  which  certain  coconut- 
growing districts  carry  on  a thriving  trade. 

The  fibre  obtained  from  the  husk  is  known  as  co'r 
in  commerce.  Coir  is  obtained  from  the  husks  in 
various  ways:  of  these  two  are  very  important,  viz., 
one  by  crushing  the  husk  in  machinery,  and  the 
other  by  soaking  it  and  crushing  it  by  a hand  process. 
Tbe  quality  of  the  fibre  obtained  by  the  Laud  process 
is  generally  superfine  to  the  other,  and  this  in  its  turn 
depends  to  a great  extent  on  the  time  at  which  the 
nuts  are  plucked,  and  their  soaking  or  maceration  in 
a green  or  fresh  state  before  they  dry  up.  The  husk- 
ing of  ti  e nuts  themselves  is  very  expeditiously  done 
by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  tho  work,  a 
single  man  with  the  help  of  pointed  spike  fixed  to  tbe 
ground  husking  from  eight  hundred  to  a thousand  nuts 
per  day. 

The  maceration  is  done  in  ponds  or  pits  contammg 
the  water,  or  in  enclosures  in  streams,  or  sometimes 
the  sea.  In  each  case  the  husk,  divided  into  pieces, 
is  thrown  in  and  weighed  down  in  the  water,  and  in 
a month’s  time  they  get  thoroughly  soaked.  Next  the 
pieces  are  placed  on  a small  wooden  block,  and  are 
one  by  one  struck  with  a short  piece  of  heavy  wood 
mode  round,  till  the  soft  celluar  substance  is  removed 
and  the  fibre  remains  behind. 

Jn  the  case  of  crushing  by  machinery,  the  husks  are 
easily  soaked  or  macerated  in  water  before  subjecting 
them  to  ctushing.  This  system  tends  to  produce  a less 
elastic  and  spriDgy  fibre. 

Coir  was  known  in  Europe  as  a commercial  pro- 
duct lrom  very  early  years,  at  least  so  tar  back  as 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  a development  in  the 
manufacture  of  coir  goods  did  not  take  place  till 
after  the  great  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  specimens 
exhibited  there  drew  the  attention  of  many  capi- 
talists in  Eogland,  who  began  gradually  increasing 
the  number  of  articles  manufactured  out  of  this 
product. 

Europe  takes  in  this  fibre  in  two  forms,  one  cleaned 
fibre  and  the  ether  coir  yam.  It  should  bo  men- 
tioned that  before  the  fibre  is  ready  for  export  it 
has  to  be  combed  and  sorted,  for  the  hurk  of  the 
coconuts  contains  fibres  of  various  lengths  and 
textures.  In  this  process  of  sorting,  we  get  the 
coarse  fibres,  the  long  and  elastic  fibre?,  and  tbe 
short  and  woolly  fibres.  The  other  form  of 
export  coir  yarn  is  largely  made  in  Ceylon,  Cochin 
and  the  Malabar  Coast,  and  it  forms  a regular 
and  thriving  industry  in  some  of  the  villages  of 
these  districts.  Yarn  is  twisted  by  hand  from  the 
coir  by  drawing  cut  to  thick  strings  of  fibre  and  twist- 
ing them  : this  is  done  in  quite  an  expert  manner 
by  those  who  are  practised  to  the  work. 

Coir  and  yarn  from  Cochin  are  considered  to  be 
superior  to  any  produced  in  other  countries,  and  hence 
always  fetch  good  prices.  This  has  been  found  out 
by  investigations  to  be  to  a certain  extent  an  anomaly 
of l trade,  for  oftentimes  good  yarn  expoited  from  other 
countries  are  classed  as  Cochin. 


The  yield  of  coir  per  cut  or  tres  has  been  variously 
estimated.  Husks  from  forty  middle-sized  nuts  yield 
on  an  average  six  pounds  of  coir,  and  when  made 
into  yarns  thirty-five  fathoms  are  generally  made  out 
of  a pouud  of  fibre. 

In  Ceylon,  where  coconuts  are  cultivated  largely,  and 
where  a very  flourishing  trade  in  cooonut  fibres  exists,  a 
fine  yarn  is  made,  of  which  nearly  fifty  fathoms  go  to 
make  a ponnd. 

The  fibres  and  yarns  command  very  goo  1 prices  in  tbe 
London  market.  According  to  one  of  the  latest  reports, 
Cochin  coir  has  been  fetching  £19  to  £25  per  ton  good, 
£15  to  £19  common  ; Cochin  yarn  £26  to  £46,  whilst 
Indian  yarn  fetched  £21  to  £28  good,  £14  to  £22 
common. 

Coir  was  first  used  in  England  for  stuffing  mat- 
tresses; later  on,  table  mats,  fanoy  baskets,  bonnets, 
and  a variety  of  other  articles  were  manufactured  out 
of  it.  The  coir  or  fibre  is  made  sufficiently  fine  for 
the  loom  and  matting,  both  coloured  and  plain,  of 
different  textures,  are  made,  whilst  |in  combination 
with  wool,  fine  hearth  rngs  and  carpeting  are  made. 
Tbe  fibre  is  largely  nsed  in  making  brushes,  brooms,  &o. 

Tbe  value  of  yarn  in  the  manufacture  of  rope  was 
long  recognised,  and  is  considered  to  bo  one  ol  the 
best  for  cables,  as  it  resists  moisture  and  especially 
P6R  water  to  a considerable  extent. 

There  are  at  the  present  day  over  480,000  acres,  more 
or  less,  under  coconut  cultivation  in  various  parts  of 
tbe  'world,*  end  the  ever  increasing  demand  for 
the  products  of  this  tree  makes  its  cu'tivation  a pro- 
fitable undertaking. — Indian  Textile  Journal. 


VARIOUS  NOTES. 

Value  of  the  Indian  Tea  Industry. — A 
correspondent  writing  to  the  Englishman  points  out 
that  it  ho s been  estimated  by  tho  Economist  that 
in  tea  alone  in  Northern  India  fifteen  millions 
sterling  ha3  been  invested.  He  computes  that  tho 
Indian  tea  industry,  rot  including  Southern  India, 
represents  a capital  of  two  hundred  million  of 
rupees.  In  Southern  India  the  amount  of  money 
invested  in  planting  property  generally  must  be 
enormous,  for  it  is  well-known  that  one  firm 
alone  lost  in  the  Sampaji  Ghaut,  a comparatively- 
speaking  tiny  District,  even  when  it  was  at  its 
best,  not  far  eff  hundred  thousand  sterling.  It 
would  be  most  interesting  to  know  just  how  muoh 
sterling  money  the  various  estates  between  Koppa 
and  Comorin  represent,  and  further  what  sum  is 
annually  distributed  throughout  tho  different  dis- 
tricts by  planters. 

Planting  on  the  Nilgiris. — A friend  writeB  me 
from  the  Nilgiris: — Owing  to  thedroughtduring  Sept., 
we  had  a very  sharp  attaok  of  leaf  disease — one  of 
the  worst  known,  from  all  accounts.  But  the  late 
abundant  rains  have  driven  it  eff,  and  wo  are  now 
getting  a nice  flush  out.  Crop,  too,  is  ripening  fast, 
giving  a very  fair  quality  bean.  Unfortunately  the 
leaf  disease  and  drought  have  caused  a lot  of  blaok 
coffee  on  the  ends  of  the  branches,  one  estate  start- 
ing with  200  bushels  of  black  before  crop  had  actu- 
ally begun.  Tho  drought  and  rain,  too,  brought  out 
a fair  blossom  which  will  interfere  greatly  with  all 
our  work  next  year,  rendering  thorough  pruning  im- 
possible and  necessitating  taking  coolies  oS  for 
picking  when  they  ought  to  be  cattle-manuring. 
Labour  has  been  and  is  very  scarce  here  this  year, 
owing  to  the  railway  work  both  here  and  in  Mysore. 
Canareee  coolies  are  decidedly  rare  this  year,  and 
ths  local  coolies  being  able  to  get  10  annas  a day  on 
the  railway  naturally  go  there  in  preference  to  doing 
estate  work  on  EG  to  6-8  a month.  Consequently 
nearly  all  work  is  decidedly  behindhand.— 11  Croppy,” 
in  Madras  Times  of  Nov.  5. 


* We  should  think  a million  acres  would  bo  nearer 
the  mark, 
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Tea  in  Perak.— From  tbs  Kuala  Kangsar 
Monthly  Report  for  September,  in  the  Perak 
Government  Gazette,  we  quote  the  following 

aragraph  : — 

On  the  16th  I visited  the  Cicely  Tea  Estate  with 
the  Acting  Superintendent  of  Government  Planta- 
tions. The  lessees  ask  that  their  lease  of  this  and 
the  Hermitage  Estate  may  be  cancelled  on  the  ground 
that  they  have  been  working  them  at  a loss,  there  being 
no  demand  for  the  tea  they  have  manufactured. 
The  Oice'y  Estate  is  in  better  order  now  than 
when  it  was  first  taken  over  by  them,  and  if  they 
manufactured  only  rough  cheap  tea,  for  which  they 
would  obtain  a ready  sale  amongst  the  Chinese 
miners,  they  would  probably  make  it  pay.  They  have, 
therefore,  being  allowed  to  give  up  the  lease  of  the 
Hermitage  Estate  only,  which  was  of  very  little  use 
to  them. 

Agricultural  Chemists  for  India. — Among 
the.  passengers  by  the  P.  & 0.  steamer  “ Kaiser-i- 
Hind  ” which  left  London  on  the  14th  October,  are, 
as  we  have  already  announced,  Dr.  Leather  and 
Mr.  8.  H.  Collins,  who  are  coming  out  as  agricultural 
ohemists  to  make  analyses  for  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  India.  One  of  these  gentlemen  will 
reside  at  Simla  and  one  at  Dehra  ; and  we  have 
learned  that  they  have  both  had  special  experience 
in  agricultural  analysis,  having  spent  some  years 
as  assistants  in  the  laboratory  cf  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  under  Dr.  John 
A.  Voelcker.  Among  the  inquiries  intended  to  be 
oarried  out  will  be  a full  and  exhaustive  analysis 
of  the  various  Indian  crops,  cereals,  pulse  and 
straw  and  hay  usod  a3  fodders  ; also  the  soils 
producing  these  orops,  with  a view  of  preparing 
a more  just  and  reliable  classification  upon  which 
the  various  land  taxes  shall  be  assessed.  We 
believe  this  new  department  of  agricultural 
investigation  is  one  of  the  results  of  Dr.  Voeloker’s, 
recent  visit  to  India  ; and  we  should  like  to  see 
something  of  the  same  kind  established  in  Ceylon. 

The  British  North  Borneo  Development  Cor- 
poration (Limited)  have  issued  a oiroular  to  their 
shareholders  enclosing  a report  by  their  manager  in 
North  Borneo  (Mr.  Pryer)  detailing  the  work  accom. 
plished  to  June  30.  They  say  that  Mr.  Pryet’s  sub- 
sequent advioes  lead  them  to  hope  that  by  the  end 
of  the  year  he  will  have  nearly  1,000  acres  in  all 
under  cultivation — viz.,  about  300  aores  in  Liberian 
ooffee,  200  acres  in  Manila  hemp,  and  the  rest 
spread  amongst  the  various  other  products  he  is 
essaying  the  planting  of,  in  order  to  find  out  what 
plant  will  best  suit  settlers  to  grow.  A Bmall 
sugar  mill  promises  to  be  standing  by  that  time, 
with  an  acreage  of  sufficient  well-grown  oane  at 
hand  to  keep  it  at  work  ; a large  number  (many 
thousands)  of  coco-nut  and  sago  tree3  coming 
up,  and  a good  many  self-providing  and  rent 
(in  kind  or  money)  paying  tenants  seeking  their 
own  livelihood  settled  on  the  estate,  whose  number 
can  be  indefinitely  increased  if  they  can  earn  a 
living,  of  which  Mr.  Pryer  has  little  doubt.  There 
will  also  be  the  estate  houses  finished  and  furnished, 
roads  made,  planks  sawn,  growing  plants  of  all 
kinds,  &o.  ; in  fact,  as  he  says,  “ a rentable 
country  and  not  merely  a plantation  of  odq  or  two 
particular  things.”  The  unsatifaotory  results  so  far 
attending  tobacco  planting  in  North  Borneo  have 
reaoted  on  the  prosperity  of  Sandakan,  and  given 
so  great  a ohcck  to  the  value  of  the  corporation’s 
town  concessions  that  they  have  had  to  devote 
tboir  entire  attention  to  planting.  Manila  hemp 
will  be  the  first  produot  to  come  in,  and  Mr.  Pryer 
hopes  to  show  a satisfactory  profit  on  this  culti- 
vation in  due  course.  Coffee  in  the  fourth  year 
should  be  giving  good  returns.-London  limes, 
9<jt.  15. 


Brazil  Wood,  although  associated  with  the 
country  of  Brazil,  grows  quite  extensively  in 
Jamaica,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  tropical 
America  (says  Allan  Eric  in  the  Drug  Reporter). 
As  is  well  known,  it  is  used  to  produce  reds  and 
brownp,  and  decoctions  of  it  are  very  extensively 
used  in  printing  calicoes.  While  Brazil  wood  is 
very  abundant  in  Brazil,  and  is  an  important 
article  of  export  from  that  country,  most  of  that 
used  in  the  United  States  comes  from  the  West 
Indies.  Whenever  I saw  the  tree  it  was  growing 
in  mountainous  or  rocky  localities,  in  dry  places. 
It  scarcely,  if  ever,  grows  to  bo  more  than  twenty-five 
feet  ‘high.  The  leaves  are  bi-pinnate  with  many 
smooth,  obtuse,  oblong  leaflets.  The  flowers  are 
in  panicles  and  have  downy  stalks.  Like  logwood 
and  fustic,  the  heartwood  alone  is  valuable.  There 
is  another  wood,  called  Brazilletto,  which  is  found 
in  Jamaica,  but  it  is  inferior  to  Casalpinia  brazi- 
liensis  as  a dyewood.  Pernambuco  wood  is  from 
another  tree  of  the  same  species.  This  tree  has 
a prickly  trunk,  with  prickly  pods  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  red  and  yellow,  possess  a delicious 
perfume.  Tho  sap  wood  of  this  tree  is  extremely 
thick  and  the  heart  wood  from  whioh  the  d yeis 
extracted  composes  only  about  one-third  of  the 
entire  diameter  of  the  trunk. 

Tea  in  Tibet.— A correspondent  writes  from 
Torchsndo  to  the  N.-G.  Herald  on  11th  Sept  : — 

The  tea  crop  is  coming  in  and  as  many  as  500  por- 
ters have  arrived  in  a single  day,  each  laden  with 
loads  of  brick  tea  from  Yachow,  weighing  from  one 
to  two  ewis.,  accorling  t)  the  ega  and  strength  of 
the  coolie,  man  or  woman.  It  is  marvellous  how  they 
struggle  over  our  mountain  paths  ; — many  are  childien 
of  8 to  10  years,  who  begin  by  carrying  4U  to  50 
oatties.  The  journey  takes  about  25  days.  From 
here  on  it  is  conveyed  on  the  baoks  of  yaks,  and 
droves  of  these  queer,  short-legged,  bushy-tailed  oxen 
are  now  constantly  arriving  from  ths  interior  and 
helping  to  block  up  our  already  overcrowded  town 
more  hopelessly  than  ever  But,  at  last,  it  is  a 
satisfaction  to  find  that  bevond  the  frontier  human 
muscle  ceases  to  be  cheaper  thin  that  of  beasts  of 
burden,  wilh  which  it  so  painfully  competes  in  China. 

The  Arrowroot  grown  and  produced  in 
Jamaica  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  that  of 
Bermuda,  says  a writer  in  an  American  paper. 

. The  arrowroot  starch,  as  we  know  it  here,  comes 
from  the  tuberous  rootB  or  more  correctly, 
root  stalks  of  the  Maranta  arundinacea.  Tne 
plant  grows  about  2 feet  high  has  branobiDg  stems, 
ovate-lanceolate  haiiy  leaves  and  panicles  of  white 
flowers.  It  bears  a globular  fruit  about  the  size 
of  a currant.  The  roots  are  often  more  than  a 
foot  long  and  are  about  as  thick  as  a man’s 
finger.  They  are  jointed  almost  white,  and  are 
covered  with  large  paper-like  scales.  These  roots 
sometimes  curve  so  that  the  points  come  up  out 
of  the  earth,  and  thus  form  new  plants.  The 
roots  are  dug  up  when  a year  old,  washed, 
carefully  peeled,  and  reduced  to  a milky  pulp. 
Mills  for  this  purpose  are  used  in  some  places, 
but  in  Jamaica  the  roots  are  usually  reduced  by 
beating  in  deep  wooden  troughs.  The  pulp  is 
then  mixed  with  much  water,  oleared  of  fibre  by 
means  of  a sieve  of  coarse  cloth  or  hair,  and 
the  staroh  is  allowed  to  settle  to  the  bottom.  The 
water  dissolves  and  so  removes  the  greater  part 
of  the  albumen  and  salts,  while  the  staroh  quickly 
settles  down  as  an  insoluble  powder.  Successive 
washings  are  employed  for  further  purification. 
The  arrowroot  is  finally  dried  in  the  sun,  great 
oare  being  taken  to  exolude  dust  and  inaeots. 
The  oareful  peeling  of  the  roots  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  as  the  skin  contains  a resinous  matter, 
which  imparts  a disagreeable  flavour  to  arrowroot 
with  whioh  it  is  allowed  to  mix. 
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CEYLON  TEA  IN  AMERICA. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Farr,  of  the  [well-known  firm  of 
Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr  of  New  York,  to  London, 
of  which  we  are  informed  by  our  London  letter 
by  this  mail,  may,  we  hope,  be  of  good  augury 
for  the  future  of  the  enterprise  so  energetically 
pushed  on  by  Mr.  Eiwood  May.  With  the  ap- 
parent misunderstandings  between  the  gentlemen 
last-named  and  Mr.  Grinlinton,  as  the  speoial 
Commissioner  for  Ceylon  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition, 
we  are  all  now  well-acquainted,  and  we  have  the 
fullest  assurance  that  these  have  been  fully  removed 
and  that  the  oordial  co  operation  which  had  been 
hoped  for  between  those  two  gentlemen  will  not 
be  hindered  by  anything  that  has  taken  place. 
We  are  told  that  Mr.  Farr  had  expressed  himself 
as  confident  that  he  will  now  be  able  to  secure 
the  monetary  assistance  which  his  firm  consider 
to  be  necessary  for  the  full  carrying  out  of  their 
schemes  for  the  due  representation  of  Ceylon  tea 
at  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  and  for  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  enterprise  with  which  their 
names  and  that  of  Mr.  Ehvood  May  have 
been  so  prominently  associated.  Confidence 
appears  to  have  been  felt  by  Mr.  Farr  that 
the  Ceylon  Tea  Fund  would  give  him  sufficient 
assistance  to  warrant  its  being  represented 
that  the  Company  in  whioh  he  is  interested  has 
the  full  recognition  of  the  Planters'  Association  of 
Ceylon.  It  is  this  recognition  that  we  know  has 
all  along  been  sought  as  being  most  deidred  by 
those  who  have  been  working  in  the  interests  of 
Ceylon  in  the  United  States,  and  when  this  has 
been  fully  obtained  there  would  seem  to  be  good 
reason  for  hoping  that  the  work  so  energetically 
commenced  may  erelong  have  full  fruition. 
Information  that  has  readied  us  from  London  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  shipments  thence  of  Ceylon 
tea  to  America  have  largely  increased  within  the 
last  few  months  ; and  Messrs.  Gow,  Wilson  and 
Stanton,  a firm  which  deals  so  largely  in  Ceylon 
tea,  we  know  to  have  strongly  depreoated  what 
they  deem  to  have  been  the  shortsightedness  of 
our  local  publio  associations  in  not  granting  in  the 
fullest  sense  to  Mr.  Eiwood  May  the  authorization 
of  their  names  in  his  dealings  with  the  Amerioan 
publio.  But  our  London  letter  above  referred  to 
gives  us  further  items  of  intelligence  that  have  a 
direot  and  most  important  bearing  on  the  future 
of  the  enterprise  with  whioh  our  present  remarks 
deal.  It  tells  us  of  sundry  parcels  of  our 
teas  having  been  forwarded  by  a well-known 
company  largely  interested  in  Ceylon  to  New 
York,  and  of  these  having  been  submitted  to-  the 
judgment  of  tea  experts  in  that  city.  To  the 
astonishment  of  the  consignors  these  gentlemen 
assigned  a lower  plaoe  in  their  valuation  to  broken 
pekoe  than  they  had  given  to  the  pekoes  ! This 
is  a complete  reversal  of  the  customary  judgment 
of  the  long-experienced  London  brokers,  and  we 
may  well  inquire  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
singlar  decision.  Then  agaiD,the  New  York  brokers 
valued  muoh  of  the  Ceylon  tea  submitted  to 
them  at  eightpenoe  when  the  same  break  of  tea 
was  being  sold  at  the  Mincing  Lane  sales  at  one 
shilling  and  twopence.  Here  we  have  the 
astonishing  discrepancy  between  the  two  prices 
of  no  leas  than  six  pence  per  pound,  and  this 
fact,  added  to  that  above  stated,  leads,  we  think, 
neoessarily  to  the  doubt  as  to  whether  our  teas 
are  likely  to  be  fairly  dealt  with  by  those  interested 
in  the  tea  trade  of  America.  It  will  be  within 
the  reoolleotion  of  our  readers  that  it  was  one  of  the 
complaints  made  by  Mr.  Eiwood  May  that  the 
tea  broker  and  firms  of  New  York  had  shown  them- 
selves to  be  inimical  to  the  work  he  had  undertaken. 
He  stated  while  in  London  that  those  brokers  and 


firms  felt  that  they  could  make  more  money  out 
of  the  coarse  teas  of  Japan  and  Java  with  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  deal  than  they  could 
out  of  the  finer  and  more  expensive  teas  of 
Ceylon.  We  think  we  may  see  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  that  statement  in  the  information  row 
supplied  to  us.  Either  the  brokers  and  dealers 
consulted  have  shown  themselves  to  be  very 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  our  teas  and  the  relative 
qualities  of  the  different  sorts,  or  else  they  have 
wilfully  set  themselves  to  bring  about  a deprecia- 
tion of  their  value  in  the  American  market.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  whether  the  cause  of  the  deoision 
given  be  due  to  ignorance  or  wilfulness,  we  can 
appreciate  the  difficulty  that  the  New  York  traders 
have  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Amerioan  Ceylon 
Tea  Company,  and  the  faot,  should,  we  consider, 
make  our  public  bodies  more  determined  than  ever 
to  grant  the  fullest  assistance  towards  breaking 
down  the  barriers  that  such  a course  of  action  is 
likely  to  oppose  to  our  teas  receiving  full  acoeptanoe 
by  the  American  publio.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Farr  has  stated  it  to  be  the  intention  of  his 
company,  if  all  his  hopes  are  realized,  to  establish 
an  outside  store  in  Chicago  which  will  be  able  to 
respond  to  all  references  made  to  it  by  our  repre- 
senlative  at  the  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  that  city. 

« 

NOTES  FROM  OUR  LONDON  LETTER. 

London,  Oct.  28. 

MR.  fare’s  VISIT  TO  LONDON  AND  PUSHING  CEYLON 
TEA  IN  AMEEICA. 

We  are  just  now  having  a visit  in  London  from 
Mr,  Farr,  of  the  firm  of  Wattson  & Farr,  of  New 
Yoak.  The  name  of  this  firm  has  bean  repeatedly 
mentioned  as  having  given  most  valuable  assist- 
ance, monetary  and  otherwise,  to  Mr.  Eiwood  May 
and  to  the  American  Ceylon  Tea  Company  that 
that  gentleman  represents.  I have  not  been  for- 
tunate  enough  to  meet  Mr.  Farr  myself,  but  a 
friend  who  has  done  so  tells  me  that  the  (Mr.  Farr) 
has  expressed  himself  very  hopefully  with  regard 
to  the  future  operation  of  the  company  mentioned 
above.  He  told  my  friend  that  he  felt  there  ■ was 
now  exery  chanoe  that  the  Ceylon  Tea  Fund  would 
grant  assistance,  and  in  that  sense  beoome  as30- 
ciated  with  and  lend  the  cegis  of  its  name  to  the 
enterprise  in  which  hie  firm  has  so  largely  engaged. 
Mr.  Farr  said  that  the  sum  wanted  to  enable 
them  to  continue  the  work  so  ably  begun  by  Mr. 
Eiwood  May  was  £5,000,  and  that  he  had  no 
doubt  that,  if  the  hopes  he  expreseed  with  regard 
so  the  Ceylon  Tea  Fund  were  realized,  this  sum 
oould  be  raised.  It  has  always  been  under- 
stood by  me — if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly — 
that  Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr  would  further 
adventure  a similar  sum  if  that  outside  aid  were 
forthcoming.  We  hope  therefore  soon  to  hear  that 
a deoision  favorable  to  Mr.  Farr’s  hopes  has  been 
taken  in  Ceylon.  Relieved  as  it  has  now  been  of 
responsibility  for  the  Chicago  Exhibition  expendi- 
ture by  the  public  step  of  late  taken  in  the  way 
of  taxation,  the  Tea  Fund  might  well  be  able  to 
give  liberal  support  to  an  enterprise  from  whioh 
so  much  may  be  confidently  hoped  to  result.  It 
has  been  mentioned  to  me  that  your  Planters’ 
Association  has  already  made  a recommendation 
of  such  a purport  to  your  Tea  Fund  Committee,  so 
little  doubt  is  expressed  here  that  that  Committee 
will  respond  to  it.  Mr.  Farr  speaks  most  highly 
of  Mr.  Eiwood  May  and  of  what  that  gentleman 
has  already  accomplished.  Indeed  he  describes 
him  as  having  “ done  wonders.”  Mr.  Farr’s  pre- 
sence in  London  has  no  direot  connection  with, 
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the  affairs  of  the  Ceylon  American  Tea  Company^ 
but  is  due  to  some  negotiation  arising  out  of  the 
late  failure  of  an  important  London  firm.  He  is 
comparatively  a young  man,  but  seems  to  have 
favorably  impressed  all  those  who  have  come  into 
contact  with  him  since  his  arrival  here.  He  speaks 
with  much  enthusiasm  as  to  the  prospect  of  pashing 
your  teas  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  and  states  it 
to  be  the  intention  of  his  firm  to  establish  a store 
in  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  all  wants 
that  may  arise  cut  of  your  representative  in  the 
Great  Show  itself.  We  know  that  Mr.  Grinlintcn 
made  special  mention  of  the  importance  of  having 
such  an  establishment  when  he  addressed  the  mem 
bers  of  the  Ceylon  Association  on  h i b last  return 
from  America,  and  we  recollect,  we  think,  that  he 
further  said  he  would  himself  aid  euoh  a scheme 
financially  ; so  no  doubt,  be  will  be  glad  to  hear  of 
Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr’s  resolution. 

THE  RENEWED  ACTIVITY  IN  THE  CHINA  TEA  TRADE. 

During  the  week  I have  had  a long 
conversation  with  a gentleman  well  qualified 
to  inform  me  with  respect  to  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  a renewal  of  aotivity  in  the  China 
tea  trade.  On  my  asking  if  he  could  account  for 
this  he  replied  The  fact  is  that  the  maiket  is 
almost  denuded  of  cheap  teas  from  India  and 
Ceylon.  There  is  nothing  to  bo  bought  now  at 
the  sales  of  those  kinds  below  Gjd,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  those  traders  who  advertise  their 
cheap  blends  of  Ceylon  and  Indian  with  China 
are  at  their  wits’  end  to  keep  within  their  adver- 
tised prioes.  They  must  either  ute  almost  exclu- 
sively China,  or  they  must  put  their  prices  up. 
This  last,  of  course,  they  are  exceedingly  unwilling 
to  do.  It  would  give  a great  blow  to  their  trade, 
and  so  they  are  bidding  freely  for  any  China 
rubbish  they  can  find  offering.  It  would  bo 
much  more  sensible,  in  my  opinion,  if  they  took 
the  bull  by  the  horns  and  raised  their  retail 
prices  so  far  as  to  enable  them  to  keep  up  the 
standard  of  their  blends  to  what  it  has  hitherto 
been.  Do  I think  that  this  putting  into  circula- 
tion a larger  amount  of  China  tei  will  improve  the 
popularity  of  that  of  Ceylon?  No,  I cannot  think 
this  to  be  likely.  The  taste  for  the  last  variety 
is  far  too  firmly  established.  What  has  to  be 
dreaded,  however,  is  the  possible  effect  this  pre- 
sent demand  for  China  may  have  during  next 
year.  You  see  we  oannot  expect  to  receive 
any  large  quantity  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  before 
next  June,  or  possibly  later.  Therefore  there 
seems  every  reason  to  expeot  that  the  present  high 
rates  will  be  maintained  until  that  date.  Possibly  this 
fact  may  induce  the  China  shippers  to  send  home 
a large  quantity  of  their  cheaper  teas,  and  we  may 
have  the  market  flooded  with  them.  In  that  case 
a weaker  demand  will  probably  follow  for  Indian 
and  Ceylon.  You  see  men  who  advertised  the 
finest  tea  the  world  produces  at  Is  7d  per  lb.  oannot 
possibly  sell  pure  Ceylon  of  high  quality  at  that 
price.  Take  off  the  fourpence  duty  and  this  is 
changed  to  one  shilling  and  threepence,  out  of  which 
all  sorts  of  charges  for  storage  and  packing,  and 
at  leaBt  these  profits,  besides  cost  of  transport  to 
distant  towns,  has  to  be  paid.  Now  a really  fine 
Ceylon  tea  oannot  be  bought  at  the  sales  below  a 
shilling  the  pound,  and  it  stands  to  reason,  there- 
fore, that  there  must  be  a large  use  of  inferior  teas 
to  make  up.  That  is  why  these  advertising  people 
are  now  failing  the  pinch  due  to  the  absence  of  cheap 
Ceylon  and  Indian  teaB.  Of  course  th- y are  buying 
the  only  cheap  teas  available  just  now,  and  these 
come  from  China  only.  As  I have  said,  there  is 
no  need  for  us  to  oare  about  the  present 
heavy  sales  of  China,  but  it  is  the  probable  effeot 


on  the  course  of  next  year’s  FupplieB  that  must 
be  regarded  with  some  anxiety  ? This  view  had 
not  previously  occurred  to  me,  and  I am  not 
sufficiently  up  in  suoh  matters  to  offer  any  reliable 
suggestion  based  upon  it ; but  as  an  outsider  it 
occurs  to  me  that  the  more  you  oan  send  us  at 
the  present  time  of  the  cheaper  teas,  the  leas 
chance  there  will  be  of  a renewed  competition  by 
China  next  year. 

VALUATION  OF  CEYLON  TEA  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Dealing  with  the  foregoing  topio  reminds  me 
of  a further  communication  had  by  me  this  week 
on  the  eubject  of  tea.  A friend — well-known  to 
yourselves— told  me  that  he  recently  sent  several 
samples  of  Ceylon  tea  to  New  York  for  valuation 
by  the  experts  there.  When  the  report  from  these 
were  reoeived  my  friend  was  exceedingly  astonished 
to  find  that  the  broken  pekoes  had  been  value! 
by  the  New  York  referees  at  threepence  per  pound 
below  the  price  they  had  quoted  for  the  pekoes  1 
This  is  quite  a renewal  of  the  judgments  univers- 
ally given  in  London,  the  broken  pekoes  always 
selling  higher  than  the  pekoes.  Further,  the 
New  York  valuation  on  a particular  sample 
was  eigktpence  per  lb.,  whereas  at  the  time 
this  valuation  was  made  the  same  teas  were 
selling  at  the  Mincing  Lane  auotions  at 
Is  2d ! What  can  be  concluded  from  such  a 
report?  The  question  to  my  mind  is  whether 
it  is  due  to  ignorance  or  to  some  malevolent 
desire  to  keep  out  Ceylon  tea  ae  far  as  possible. 
We  all  know  that  the  New  York  brokers  have  all 
along  been  opposing  Mr.  May’s  efforts.  Indeed,  that 
gentleman  told  us  when  last  in  England  that  almost 
the  hardest  part  of  his  work  on  behalf  of  Ceylon 
teas  was  to  combat  the  opposition  of  the  New  York 
brokers.  This  was  at  the  time  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Delmege.  who  said  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ceylon 
Association  repotted  to  you  that  some  years  back 
his  firm  had  endeavoured  to  introduce  your  teas 
into  America,  but  that  they  oould  not  induce  the 
New  York  brokers  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
them,  the  fact  being  that  they— or  the  dealers — 
could  mako  much  more  profits  out  of  the  cheap 
Japan  aod  Java  teas  they  were  aocuetomed  to  deal 
with  than  they  oould  out  of  the  finer  Ceylon  teas. 
As  the  result  Messrs.  Delmege  had  to  wholly 
abandon  their  attempts  on  your  behalf,  and  it  has 
been  left  to  Mr.  Elwood  May  to  at  length  obtain 
some  footing  in  the  States  for  your  production. 
It  is  evident  from  what  my  friend  told  me 
that  the  opposition  among  the  New  York 
brokers  and  traders  still  exists.  It  is  impossible 
except  under  such  a supposition,  to  aocount  for 
the  extraordinary  charaoter  of  the  report  furnished 
to  my  friend. 

CHINA  VS.  CEYLON  TEA:  A NEW  BROCHURE. 

While  on  the  subjeot  of  tea  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  there  has  just  been  published  a brochure 
entitled  “ Theine  versus  Tannin,”  aDd  a copy  hae 
been  obtained  by  me  of  this  to  forward  to  you 
with  this  letter.  This  pamphlet  is  written  by  Mr. 
Stuart  Cranston,  of  Glasgow,  and  purports  to  be  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Gosohtn  when  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  [As  we  extracted  a lengthy  notice  of 
the  pamphlet  from  the  II.  and  C,  Mail  some  time 
ago,  we  omit  our  correspondent’s  remarks. — Ed ,T.A.~] 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  further  allude 
to  the  contents  of  Mr.  Cranston’s  pamphlet.  Alter 
reading  it  I feel  convinced  that  every  argument 
it  adduces  has  been  fully  met  and  threshed  out 
before,  and  it  is  the  general  view  here  that  its 
publication  is  only  the  •‘expiring  kiok”  made  by 
1 those  interested  in  the  doomed  teas  of  China, 
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COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  ANIMAL 
MANURES. 

The  application  to  the  land  of  animal  manure, 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  vegetable  substances,  has 
from  the  earliest  times  been  considered  as  the  best 
means  of  producing  fertility  in  the  soil,  or  of  restor- 
ing its  productive  powers  when  exhausted. 

Of  all  what  may  be  termed  auxiliary  manures  at 
the  command  of  the  gardener,  probably  guano  occu- 
pies the  first  and  most  important  position.  And 
although  guano  of  the  strength  in  nitrogen  formerly 
obtained  can  scarcely  be  bought  at  the  present  time, 
yet  the  unshaken  belief  in  this  manurial  agent  enter- 
tained by  many  market  gardeners  may  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  in  certain  cases  they  get  as  good  a 
crop  from  it  now  as  they  did  previously.  The  fact 
being,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  8 to  10  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen  is  quite  sufficient  to  apply  in  any  manui'e 
at  the  ordinary  rate,  and  the  larger  quantity  formerly 
used  was,  in  too  many  instances,  wasted. 

Guano,  as  is  probably  known,  is  composed  of  the 
excrements  of  sea-birds,  which  have  accumulated  in 
the  course  of  time,  in  layers  of  greater  or  less  depth, 
upon  uninhabited  islands  and  rocks.  Good  guano 
comes  to  us  from  those  zones  of  the  earth  in  which 
it  never,  or  at  least  extremely  seldom,  rains,  and 
from  such  islands  as  are  sufficiently  elevated  to  pre- 
vent the  overflowing  of  sea-water ; for  if  either  hap- 
pened, the  best  and  most  efficacious  portions  of  the 
guano  would  be  dissolved  and  washed  away.  If  a 
dung-heap  is  suffered  to  lie  without  attention  for 
only  a few  years  with  the  sun  shining  upon  it,  the 
air  driving  through  it,  and  the  rain  washing  its  good- 
ness away,  what  will  at  last  be  left?  Not  much, 
beyond  the  carbonaceous  and  mineral  substances 
which  could  net  be  dissolved  or  volatilised. 

Such  is  the  case  with  washed-out  and  bad  guano, 
and  this  inferior  article  is  now  very  frequently  to  be 
found  iu  commerce,  in  the  place  of  the  rich  guanos 
formerly  to  be  purchased ; therefore,  gardeners  should 
be  on  their  guard  when  buying  this  fertiliser. 

Enquiries  are  often  made  as  to  the  value  of  poultry 
manure,  and  its  comparison  with  other  animal  ex- 
crements. We  have  therefore  given  in  the  table 
below  the  quantities  of  four  of  the  principal  manurial 
constituents  contained  in  cow-manure,  pig-manure, 
and  fowl-manure ; each  in  its  natural  state  and  free 
from  litter.  The  quantities  are  shown  in  pounds  per 
ton  of  manure. 

Selected  Constituents  in  Three  Animal  Manures, 
in  lbs.  per  Ton. 


Constituents. 

Cow 

Manure. 

Manure. 

Fowl 

Manure. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb, 

Potash 

7 

2 

24 

Phosphoric  acid  .... 

5 

18 

41 

Lime 

6 

33 

47 

Nitrogen 

9 

13 

87 

The  data  thtis  given  shows  that  of  the  three 
manures  quoted,  that  produced  by  cows  is  by  far  the 
least  valuable,  exoept  in  the  matter  of  potash  ; and 
it  is  generally  so  regarded.  This  may  be  explained 
by  the  large  quantity  of  fertilising  constituents  with- 
drawn from  the  food  by  the  milk  yielded.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  a milch  cow  will  carry  off  from 
a meadow  in  the  course  of  a year  by  the  milk  which  she 
yields  as  much  plant-food  as  is  contained  in  1J  ton 
of  farm-yard  manure. 

The  excrements  of  cows  contain  the  smallest 
quantity  of  nitrogen,  and  the  largest  quantity  of 
water,  amongst  the  manures  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
On  this  account  they  pass  but  slowly  into  putrefaction, 
and  become  less  heated  when  lying  in  heaps ; for 
heating  is  exclusively  a result  of  the  putrefactive 
fermentation,  aud  keeps  pace  with  this  process.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  substance  of  these  excrements 
does  not  acquire  a crumbling  texture  by  lying  or 
desiccation,  but  becomes  saponaceous  and  compact ; 
by  which  its  distribution  in  the  soil,  as  well  as  its 
decomposition  and  liquefaction  are  rendered  more 
difficult.  The  slow  but  persistent  action  of  this  manure 
is  thus  explained  at  once. 


Pig-manure  varies  in  character  probably  more  than 
that  of  any  of  our  domestic  animals,  for  pigs  are  of 
all  creatures  the  most  indiscriminate  in  their  diet, 
and  their  excrements  must,  on  that  account,  vary 
much,  according  to  the  kind  of  food  they  may  happen 
in  any  particular  case  to  obtain.  Containing  so  much 
water  and  so  little  nitrogen,  dung,  like  that  from 
cows,  but  slowly  undergoes  decomposition  in  the 
soil,  and  is,  therefore,  regarded  as  one  of  the  “cold 
manures.” 

Fowl-manure,  like  that  of  guano  from  sea-birds, 
is  a powerful  fertilising  agent ; it  contains  as  much 
or  more  nitrogen  than  many  of  the  commercial 
manures  in  the  market,  besides  1 per  cent  of  potash, 
and  1'83  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  dung  of 
fowls  contains  not  only  the  undigested  food,  but  also 
in  solid  form  the  excretions  of  the  kidneys,  which  in 
cattle  are  voided  as  urine,  and  are  apt  to  be  lost 
both  by  drainage  and  by  rapid  fermentation.  Thus 
the  richer  food,  and  the  fact  that  the  dung  of  fowls 
is  comparatively  dry,  explains  the  higher  percentage 
of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  in  it.  Care 
in  its  use  is  necessary,  as  also  with  guano  and  other 
of  the  strong  manurial  agents,  or  mischief  may  be 
done  to  the  plants  for  which  it  is  employed.  If  dis 
solved  in  water,  it  may  advantageously  be  applied 
to  all  fruits  trees,  especially  during  the  period  of 
fruiting  ; also  for  Tomatos,  Onions,  Chrysanthemums, 
Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  &c.  If  fowl-manure  is  used 
for  Vine  borders,  for  which  purpose  it  is  admirably 
adapted,  it  should  be  mixed  with  equal  quantities  of 
charcoal-dust  or  cinder  siftings. 

Farmyard  manure  is  particularly  liable  to  fluctua- 
tions in  its  chemical  composition,  according  to  its 
preparation,  and  the  amount  of  food  and  litter 
pupplied  to  the  animals.  The  following  may,  how- 
over,  be  taken  as  about  the  average  composition 
per  ton : — 

Selected  Constituents  in  1 ton  of  Farmyard  Manure . 

Lb. 

Potash  , . 11 

Phosphoric  acid . . 8 

Lime  . . . , . . . , . . . , 18 

Nitrogen . , . . 12 

It  has  been  found  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
these  ingredients  in  farmyard  manure  are  in  an  in- 
soluble connection — that  is  to  say,  in  a state  in  which 
plants  cannot  feed  upon  them  until  they  have  under- 
gone further  change. 

For  exampfe,  a portion  of  the  nitrogen  in  farmyard 
manure  exists  as  ready-formed  ammonia — our  sens 
of  smell  readily  detects  this  fact — but  a large  proportion 
becomes  only  very  gradually  converted  into  ammonia, 
as  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter  decomposes  in 
the  soil. 

Thus,  owing  to  the  slow  decomposition  of  farm- 
yard or  stable-manure,  and  the  tardiness  with  which 
a large  proportion  of  its  nitrogen  becomes  available 
for  the  use  of  the  growing  crop,  three  or  four  times, 
or  even  more  nitrogen,  than  in  activi  artificial 
manures  or  fowl-dung,  must  be  applied  to  produce 
the  same  effect  upon  the  immediately  succeeding  crop. 
Stable-dung,  however,  possesses  two  very  important 
properties — one  mechanical  and  the  other  chemical. 

By  reason  of  its  bulk  and  the  quantityof  organic 
matter  it  contains,  it  serves  to  render  the  soil  more 
open  and  porous,  and  so  to  enable  it  not  only  to 
retain  more  water  in  a favourable  condition,  but 
also  to  absorb  and  retain  more  of  the  valuable 
constituents  of  the  manure,  and  thus  to  arrest  the 
passage  of  them  in  solution  below  the  root-range  of 
the  plants.  Further,  by  the  gradual  decomposition 
of  the  organic  matter  of  the  dung  the  pores  of  the 
soil  become  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  whioh  prob- 
ably serves  to  retard  the  oxidation  of  the  ammo- 
nia into  the  more  soluble  form  of  nitric  acid,  in 
which  it  would  be  more  liable  to  be  washed  out  of 
the  soil,  and  lost  by  damage,  At  the  same  time, 
the  carbonic  acid  evolved  in  the  decomposition  of 
the  stable-dung  will,  with  the  aid  of  moisture, 
serve  to  render  the  mineral  resources  of  the  soil 
more  soluble.— J.  J,  Win, is,  Harpendem—  GardcncrC 
Chronicle, 
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CELEBRATED  TREES. 

By  A.  H.  Duncan.* 

As  the  subject  of  Forestry  seems  to  be  one  that 
attracts  considerable  attention  in  the  columns  of 
the  Farming  World,  a reference  to  a few  of  the  more 
famous  tr  es  now  living  may  be  of  interest  to  some 
readers,  and,  as  I have  had  the  privilege  of  personal 
inspection  of  many  of  these,  my  remarks  will  doubt- 
less be  acceptable  to  those  who  prefer  facts  to  fiction. 

These  trees  may  be  classed  thus:  — 

1st. — Those  celebrated  for  their  size. 

2nd. — Those  notorious  for  their  extreme  age;  and 

3rd. — Those  that  have  acquired  fame  for  some 
other  reason. 

Of  those  celebrated  for  their  great  size,  I may 
begin  by  mentioning  the  Plane  tree  in  the  grounds 
of  Kippendavie,  near  Dunblane,  which,  with  a girth 
of  42  feet,  and  a height  of  100  feet,  is  allowed  to 
be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Scotland  ; but,  as  most 
of  my  readers  have  probably  seen ' this  tree,  I will 
say  no  more  about  it,  but  will  pass  on  to  what  in 
France  they  consider  their  most  gigantic  trees.  These 
grow  in  Normandy,  and  are  two  yews  of  the 
Haye-de-Routot,  in  the  Eure.  The  largest  of  these, 
although  measuring  30  feet  in  circumference,  is  only 
60  feet  in  height.  Its  hollow  trunk  has  now  been 
transformed  into  a chapel,  but  before  this  was  done, 
it  was  capable  of  holding  forty  people,  and  eight 
musicians  on  one  occasion  played  a piece  therein. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  1500  years  old.  There  is  an 
oak  tree  at  Guerbaville  which,  although  only  250 
years  of  age,  has  attained  a height  of  130  feet. 

In  England  something  better  can  be  shown  than 
this,  and  in  the  park  at  Welbeck  Abbey,  the  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  there  stands  the  celebrated 
Greendale  oak,  over  800  years  of  age,  and  measuring 
33  feet  in  girth,  while  its  branches  cover  an  area 
of  2,700  square  yards.  But  these  are  but  as  pigmies 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  me  big  trees'of  California, 
the  “Giant-Sequoias.”  Those  are  divided  into  three 
lots,  namely,  the  Mariposa  grove,  the  Caleveras  grove, 
and  the  King's  River  grove.  In  the  Caleveras  grove 
there  are  27  trees  of  250  feet  or  more  in  height,  4 of 
which  are  upwards  of  300  feet,  the  highest  being  325 
feet.  Of  300  trees  that  were  measured  in  the  Mariposa 
grove,  the  tallest  was  272  feet,  and  in  the  King’s  River 
grove  no  single  tree  reached  the  height  of  300  feet. 

The  celebrated  “King  of  the  Forest,”  when  dis- 
covered by  white  men,  was  prostrate,  already  partly 
decayed,  and  the  whole  top  burned  away,  consequently 
no  one  knows  how  high  it  was  ; and,  although  the 
accounts  published  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  speak 
of  it  as  perhaps  over  400  feet  when  living,  these 
were  merely  guess  work  and  not  proved  to  be  fact. 
I have  stood  inside  the  hollow  trunk  of  the  “King 
of  the  Forest,”  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  was  the  largest  tree,  in  circumference,  that 
I have  ever  seen.  What  the  measurement  was  I now 
forget,  but  it  must  have  been  immense,  from  the  fact 
that  of  the  2,675  giant-trees  which  are  still  left  standing 
in  California,  the  largest  one  is  exactly  99  feet  in 
circumference,  and  this  is  considerably  smaller  than 
the  old  “King”  was. 

My  readers  may  fancy  that,  with  the  giant  trees 
of  Calfornia,  my  record  of  forest  Kings  has  come  to 
an  end,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  for  in  the  deep 
dense  bush  of  the  Gippsland  district  of  Victoria,  in 
Australia,  there  are  trees  of  the  Eucalyptus  species 
which  would  tower  over  the  Sequoias  were  they  placed 
alogside  of  one  another.  Many  a time  and  oft  have 
I lain  down,  rolled  up  in  my  rug,  and  camped  for 
the  night  under  these  huge  gum  trees,  which  grow 
between  the  Yarra-yarra  and  the  Watts  rivers  in 
Victoria,  and.  looking  up  300  feet  of  clean  and 
branchless  barrels,  have  watched  the  possums  gam- 
bolling and  chasing  each  other,  chattering  as  they 
frisked  about  in  the  light  of  the  pale  cold  moon. 
And  often,  as  I lay,  have  I thought  that  if  one  of 
these  little  creatures  should  happen  to  miss  its  footing, 
and  came  whirling  through  the  air,  down  on  the 
top  of  my  devouted  head,  that  it  would  have  been  a 
bad  day  for  the  possum,  but  an  equally  bad  day  for  me 


These  huge  trees,  although  tremendous  in  height, 
do  not  grow  to  anything  like  the  same  diameter  as 
the  Giants  of  California,  60  feet  being  an  exceptional 
size  in  circumference  for  any  of  these  to  attain. 
But,  although  300  feet  is  a very  usual  height  for 
them  to  grow  to,  there  are  cases  where  they  even 
exceed  this,  such  as  the  one  measured  by  Baron 
Von  Mueller,  at  Neerim,  on  the  Gippsland  railway 
line,  which  proved  to  be  525  feet.  The  late  Mr. 
William  Ferguson,  chief  inspector  of  forests,  has 
also  left  it  on  record  that  he  measued  a fallen  tree 
from  the  butt  to  a point  where  the  top  had  been 
broken  off,  and  the  length  was  485  feet.  With  these 
trees,  the  tallest  in  the  world,  I will  conclude  the 
first  part  of  my  paper,  and  proceed,  secondly,  to 
consider  those  notorious  for  their  extreme  age,  and 
of  course,  I mean  by  this,  the  trees  whose  correct 
age  we  actually  are  acquainted  with,  and  not  those 
like  the  Gaintsof  California,  which,  according  to  some, 
may  or  may  not  be  2000  years  old,  as  no  one  really 
knows  their  age. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  a vine,  at  Hampton  Court, 
which  was  planted  150  years  ago,  and  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  oldest  vine  in  the  world.  It  is 
upwards  of  150  feet  long,  its  stem  being  32  inches 
in  circumference,  and  in  a good  season,  it  yields  more 
than  3000  bunches  of  grapes,  weighing  in  the  whole 
nearly  one  ton.  They  are  of  the  finest  black  Hamburg 
kind,  and  are  reserved  chiefly  for  the  Queen's  table. 

The  oldest  rosebush  in  the  world  is  at  Hilderheim, 
in  Hanover.  It  was  planted  by  Charlemagne,  and, 
consequently,  is  over  1000  years  of  age.  The  Emperor 
plauted  it  in  commemoration  of  a visit  made  to  him  by 
the  Ambassador  of  the  Caliph  Haroun-al-Raschid,  but 
why  he  should  have  commemorated  this  important 
event  in  so  singular  a manner  has  not  been  handed 
down  to  posterity  by  any  historian.  Such  a visitation, 
in  the  present  day,  would  be  commemorated  by  a 
succession  of  sham  fights,  dinner  parties,  and  un- 
limited speechifying,  and  not  in  the  humble  way- 
adopted  by  Charlemagne.  There  are  various  trees 
in  public  parks  and  in  private  grounds  which  are 
said  to  be  from  1000  to  1500  years  of  age,  such  as 
the  “ Parliamentary  Oak  " in  Clipstone  Park,  London, 
which  is  believed  to  be  1500  years  old,  and  “ Tasso's 
Tree,”  the  famous  oak  under  which  the  celebrated 
poet  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  during  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  when  he  had  retired  to  the 
convent  of  Sant  Onofrio,  and  which  tree  was  blown 
down  only  recently,  had  also  a great  age  attributed 
to  it;  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon  also,  a few  of  which 
are  still  standing,  we  know  existed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era,  but  the  oldest  historical 
tree  in  the  world,  the  one  whose  age  is  distinctly 
recorded  in  the  traditions  of  the  sacred  annals  of 
Ceylon,  the  planting  of  which,  in  the  year  288  b.  c., 
was  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  connection  with 
the  Buddhist  religion,  is  the  celebrated  “Bo  Tree,” 
which  is  growing  amongst  tbe  ruins  of  Anuradhapura, 
carefully  guarded  by  the  priests  and  worshipped  by- 
pilgrims  who  come  annually  from  all  parts  of  the 
east  to  do  homage  to  the  “ Invincible,  powerful,  all 
glorious  Bo  Tree.”  Compared  with  its  age,  2180  years, 
the  historical  trees  of  England  and  Scotland,  which 
are  looked  upon  with  veneration,  are  mere  saplings; 
and  the  very  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  the  most 
ancient  of  continental  trees,  are  far  younger  than 
this  remakable  tree.  It  received  the  same  homage 
2000  years  ago  as  it  does  now,  and  age  after  age 
the  annals  of  Ceylon  record  the  works  each  suc- 
ceeding monarch  has  executed  for  its  preservation, 
works  which,  although  in  many  instances  very  old 
and  crumbling  away,  can  till  be  seen  and  recognised 
at  the  present  day.  Should  such  a calamity  happen 
as  the  death  of  the  great  “ Bo  Tree  ” of  Anurahda- 
pura,  it  would  spread  consternation  not  only  through- 
out Ceylon,  but  over  India,  Siam,  and  China.  I 
have  stood  beneath  .tbe  spreading  branches  of  the 
“ sacred  pre-eminent  Bo  Tree,”  the  appearance  of 
which  quite  bears  out  its  enormous  age,  and  have 
examined  the  numerous  ancient  and  remarkable 
structures  that  have  been  from  time  to  time  erected 
in  connection  with  it,  and  are  still  standing  as  evidence 
of  its  long  continued  existence,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  indeed  the  prophecy  at  the  time  it  was  planted 
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(that  it  would  continue  and  flourish  for  ever),  was 
likely  to  come  true.  I have  also  in  my  possession 
several  leaves  of  the  sacred  Bo  Tree,  which  are  specially 
valuable  from  the  fact  that  they  can  only  be  got  by 
stealth  or  at  great  personal  risk,  as  the  priests  re- 
fuse to  allow  any  such  degradation  as  plucking  leaves 
from  the  tree  which  obtained  its  sacred  character 
from  the  fact  that  it  sprang  from  a branch  of  the 
Bo  Tree  at  Magadha,  under  which  the  great  Gautoma 
was  reclining  when  he  attained  Budhdahood 

We  now  come  to  the  third  class  of  celebrated 
trees,  namely,  those  that  have  acquired  fame  for 
some  other  reason  than  that  of  extrem  • height  or 
old  age.  Of  this  class,  perhaps,  fruit  trees  have 
gained  the  greatest  notoriety  for  the  extraordinary 
crops  they  are  capable  of  producing. 

In  Malta  and  Naples  15,fi00  oranges  have  frequently 
been  picked  from  a single  tree,  and  one  case  is 
recorded  of  a tree  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  which 
bore  20,000  oranges,  whilst  in  two  instances  in 
Southern  Europe  38,000  were  picked  from  one  tree. 

There  is  an  apple  tree,  near  the  homestead  of 
Bungamero  Estate,  in  Australia,  the  property  of  the 
late  Mr.  Hugh  Glass,  which,  when  45  years  old, 
measured  6 feet  6 inches  round  the  trunk  at  4 feet 
from  the  grouud,  and  yielded  3 tons  of  apples.  This 
tree  is  growing  in  a grass  paddock,  has  never  been 
pruned,  and  is  yet  perfectly  healthy. 

I read  the  other  day  of  a monster  Mardchal  Niel 
rose  at  YYarminster,  which  was  planted  on  April 
16th,  1888,  and  which  made,  the  first  year  after 
planting,  shoots  25  feet  long,  and  produced  200  roses 
before  it  had  been  planted  twelve  months.  Next  year 
its  shoots  reached  to  the  length  of  30  feet,  and  the 
number  of  blooms  amounted  in  1890  to  2000.  The 
plant  covers  at  the  present  time  an  area  of  450 
square  feet,  and  is  carrying  flower-buds  and  blooms 
of  more  than  3000  in  number.  As  these  remarks 
were  published  in  several  gardening  journals,  and 
never  contradicted,  I presume  they  are  correct,  and 
therefore  include  them  amongst  my  own  personal 
observations  on  celebrated  trees. 

No  doubt  many  of  my  readers  who  have  visited 
Archnacarry,  the  principal  seat  of  Cameron  of  Lochiel, 
have  been  surprised  at  the  double  row  of  beeches, 
the  outer  boughs  of  which  trail  in  the  swiftly  flowing 
Arkaig,  and  wondered  why  they  were  thus  planted. 
The  circumstances  attending  the  setting  of 
these  were  as  follows Just  before  the  rising  of 
’ 45,  Locheil  received  a quantity  of  young  trees  for 
planting  round  Archnacarry  ; when  the  summons  came 
for  the  clan  to  join  the  standard  of  Prince  Charlie, 
the  plants  were  hurriedly  consigned  to  trenches,  to 
await  more  peaceful  times.  But  the  men  whose 
duty  it  was  to  have  planted  them  out  “came  back 
to  Loohaber  no  more,”  and  so  the  plants  struggled 
on  in  the  trenches  as  best  they  could,  and  there  they 
stand  to  this  day,  so  closely  crowded  that  a man  can 
scarcely  squeeze  through  between  some  of  them. 

As  certain  trees  are  famous  for  their  height,  and 
others  for  their  age,  so  there  are  some  also  which 
have  gained  notoriety  from  the  enormous  size  of 
their  leaves,  as  for  instance  the  Inaja  palm  of  the 
Amazon  country,  whose  leaves  reach  a length  of  30 
feet,  and  a breadth  of  10  to  12  feet.  The  leaves  of  the 
Talipot  palm  of  Ceylon  are  also  very  large,  being 
frequently  20  feet  by  18  feet,  and  are  used  by  the 
Sinhalese  in  building  th>-ir  residences.  Indeed,  I 
have  myself  often  resided  in  huts  made  entirely 
of  talipot  leaves,  and  on  one  occasion  had  a stable 
built  of  them,  in  which  my  racehorses  were  quartered, 
when  in  training,  on  a private  racecourse  in  the 
Medamahanuweara  district  of  Ceylon. 

Before  closing  this  paper  I must  say  a word  about 
the  well-known  Banyan  tree,  the  sacred  fig-tree  of 
India.  One  could  hardly  call  this  a single  tree 
as,  owing  to  its  peculiar  mode  of  growth,  it  is  rather 
to  be  considered  as  an  aggregate.  The  branches 
keep  dropping  off  shoots,  which  take  root,  and  then 
the  branches,  continuing  to  grow  outwards,  drop 
other  roots,  until,  in  course  of  time,  the  area  covered 
by  these  trees  is  marvellous.  I have  seen  many 
very  famous  ones,  which  cover  large  areas  of  ground, 
but  the  largest  known  one  is  probably  that  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Calcutta.  Planted  in  1782,  it  now 


covers  an  acre  and  a quarter  of  ground,  although 
much  injured  by  cyclones. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  there  are  many 
trees  entitled  to  a place  in  a paper  such  as  this  is, 
but,  wishing  to  give  only  particulars  of  such  as  I 
have  personal  knowledge  of,  or  am  convinced  of 
the  correctness  of  my  information  about  them,  I have 
abstained  from  mentioning  many  that  I would  other- 
wise have  gladly  referred  to.  I am  sure  that  there 
are  readers  of  the  Farming  World  who  could  supple- 
ment my  paper  by  giving  information  concerning 
some  of  the  more  celebrated  trees  that  they  have 
visited,  and  which  it  has  not  been  my  privilege  to 
see,  and  I need  hardly  say  how  pleased  I,  for  one, 
would  be  to  read  any  remarks  that  they  would 
kindly  forward  for  publication  in  the  columns  of 
the  Fanning  World. 


PLANTING  NOTES. 

The  Grocers'  Journal  of  21st  Oct.  discusses  the  ques- 
tion “ Is  tea  being  over-produced,”  Quoting  statistics 
it  says  that  from  them  it  would  uot  appear  that 
there  is  a plethora  just  yet  of  tea  from  India  or 
Ceyion;  and  adds: — We  feel,  looking  at  solid  fact 
and  at  consumptive  agencies,  aud  puttiug  as  de  the 
possible  loss  or  gain  for  the  maintenance  of  markets 
at  tneir  present  level  to  certain  sections  or  indi- 
viduals, that  any  attempt  to  ourtail  production 
would  be  far  from  beneficial  to  the  consumers  here, 
who  have  learnt  to  rely  so  much  upon  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  Asiatic  Empire  that  any  material 
cessation  of  supplies  from  thence  must  be  exceed- 
ingly prejudicial  to  their  pockets.  Aud  it  is  clear 
that  it  woul  i re-act  on  the  Indian  and  Cingalese 
planters  themselves  in  the  long  run,  because  it  is  a fact, 
which  is  known  to  most  of  those  who  watch  with 
interet  this  mighty  trade,  that  China  is  beginning 
to  feel  that  though  it  is  still  alive,  it  mustsoou  die  if  it 
does  not  improve,  aud  that  consequently  she  is  straining 
every  nerve,  even  going  so  far  as  to  adopt  modern 
methods  and  machinery,  and  taking  instruction  from 
her  ousters  in  the  Kangra  Valley,  in  her  anxiety  to  bear 
once  more  in  Europe  her  old  figure  and  regain  the 
prestige  and  the  profit  which  has  been  wrested  from 
her.  Lei  produoiion  onoe  fail  in  India,  aud  all  the  wit 
of  the  Celestial  tea-gardeuers  will  be  set  to  work  to 
increase  their  export;  and  as  “ the  finest  tea  the  world 
produces  ” can  still  be  obtained  from  the  land  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  it  would  be  wise  in  those  whose  interests 
are  antagonistic  to  hers  not  to  open  a doer  which  may 
be  closed  upon  thems;  Ives. 

The  Scientific  American  draws  attention  afresh  to  the 
danger  in  planting  Croton  oil  trees  among  tea  bushes, 

Here  is  a tea  joke  : — “ What  do  you  think  of  this 
rtory  of  tea  in  South  Carolina  “It  is  true,  of  course. 
You  can’t  spell  South  Carolina  without  it.”  In  this 
respect  Travancore  ecoreB  over  Assam  Ceylon,  Wynaad 
and  even  China, yet,  paradoxical  though  this  may  seem, 
not  over  the  Celestial  Empire. 

Here  is  another  joke,  from  the  city  of  the  coming 
World's  Fair  Customer  (in  restaurant) — “ Have  you 
any  crisp  green  letluce  ?”  Waiter — “ Yes,  sir.  Per- 
fectly fresh,  sir.”  Customer — “And  some  fresh  ber- 
ries?” Waiter— “ Some  brought  in  today,  sir.”  Cus- 
tomer— “ And  some  nice  green  tea?”  Waiter — “ Yes, 
sir.  I got  some  just  pioked  this  morning,  sir.” 

At  a meeting  of  the  Peermad  Plauters’  Association 
on  the  27 1 h October,  it  was  resolved  to  guarantee  the 
amouut  demanded  to  iusure  the  telegraph  line  being 
continued  tu  that  district  from  Kottayam,  and  the 
Travancore  Government  has  also  guaranteed  a con- 
siderable sum.  Comp>  tition  now  is  so  great  and  plant- 
ing has  become  so  much  more  of  a business  than  it 
was  in  the  days  of  coffee,  when  the  planter  could, 
“ like  the  fine  old  English  gentleman, ” eto.,  that  the 
telegraph  is  almost  indispensable,  and  if  that  of 
Travancore  is  connected  wiih  the  Peritur  works  it  wiil 
doubtless  pay  handsomely.  The  only  other  item  of 
interest  settled,  was  sending  a sample  oase  of  tea  from 
the  various  ostates  to  the  Chicago  Exhibition  and  all 
efforts  in  this  direction  to  advertise  iravancore  tea  is 
of  importance.  Planters  in  Ceyion  invariably,  eel« 
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leotively  get  a better  average,  and  yet  the  Travancore 
tea  is  equally  good,  and  certainly  has  as  much  attention 
paid  to  its  manufacture  but  the  big  companies  in 
Ceylop  have  got  the  name  and  (all  credit  to  them) 
have  advertised  themselves  so  much,  that  many  people 
have  been  forced  to  believe  that  there  is  but  one  tea 
and  that  Ceylon.  Choppy. 

— Madras  Times,  Nov.  12. 


BADULLA  PLANTING  REPORT. 

Nov.  12th. 

After  a fortnight’s  fine  weather,  which  has  been 
rather  a trial  to  those  who  planted  with  the  first 
rains  in  October,  we  are  having  true  north-east 
rains.  The  11th  was  the  heaviest  rains  we  have 
had  for  years  at  this  part  of  the  district,  the 
raingauge  showing  6'60  as  the  result  of  some  three 
hours’  rain.  Several  coolies  have  been  killed,  and 
the  wash  has  been  something  dreadful.  I have 
never  known  streams  so  high,  and  the  damage 
done  by  slips  and  wash  has  been  very  great.  On 
the  8th  there  was  a very  distinct  shock  of  earth- 
quake felt  in  the  district  and  it  seemed  to  be 
moving  from  south  to  north.  We  had  a very 
successful  breakfast  to  Mr.  Fisher  on  the 
4th,  almost  the  whole  district  being  present. 
The  oompliment  lo  Mr.  Fisher  was  well  deserved,  for  he 
has  done  a great  deal  to  the  district  during  the  past 
few  years,  both  for  planting  and  native  interests  1 and 
the  province  now  is  in  a very  different  condition  from 
what  it  was  when  be  took  it  over.  We  shall  all  miss 
him  both  in  his  official  and  private  capacities.  T a is 
flushing  very  well  indeed,  and  prices  are  so  good  at 
present  that  we  should  all  do  well  this  year.  The 
higher  coffee  in  Ihe  district  is  looking  well,  but 
there  is  very  little  crop  set  for  the  com- 
ing spring  crop ; and  they  are  commencing  to 
show  up  in  hollows.  Autumn  crops  are  coming  in 
well,  and  the  quality  is  excellent,  there  being  prac- 
tically no  light  at  ail.  Prices  for  this  product  are 
most  remunerative,  and  the  pity  is  there  is  so  little 
left.  The  prices  realized  for  Uva  teas  are  very  notice- 
able. there  is  hardly  a factory  in  the  district  that  does 
not  rank  with  the  best  marks,  and  in  the  las t sale 
to  hand  every  break  was  well  over  the  shilling,  two 
or  three  being  much  higher.  Uva  teas  will  run  Boga- 
wantalawa  very  close  this  year  for  firet  place.  Yields 
also  th;s  season  promise  very  well,  and  we  are  all  ahead 
of  last  year. 

<g> 

GOLD  PROSPECTING  IN  MYSORE. 

Mysore,  having  an  area  of  some  27,000  square  miles, 
and  there  being  little  known  of  the  geology  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  country,  and  less  still  of  its  gold- 
yielding  capabilities,  the  prospector  has  pretty  well 
to  trust  to  his  own  intelligence  as  to  the  most  likely 
ground  on  which  to  begin  operations.  The  Gazetteer 
of  the  province  has  a brief  allusion  to  gold  in  the 
Bettamangala  Taluq,  Kolar  district ; the  low  flat 
hills  near  Ooscottah  are  said  by  Dr.  Hevne  to  be 
gold  bearing;  Huliyur  Durga,  according  to  the  Ga- 
zetteer yields  a little  gold ; while  from  the  Administra- 
tion Reports  of  the  Province  the  gold-prospector  will 
find  that  in  the  Shimoga  district  a certain  amount  of 
revenue  was  derived  by  the  State  from  the  farming- 
out  of  the  right  to  wash  for  gold  in  certain  streams 
of  that  district.  An  inspection  of  the  localities  would 
reveal  to  him  certain  well-marked  and  similar  features 
in  all  of  them ; low  hills  showing  little  signs  of  vege- 
tation, an  absence  of  boulders  and  tors  which  are  con- 
spicuouson  other  hills  in  Mysore,  the  taluqs  on  the  hill- 
sides consisting  of  angular  fragments  of  slatey  rock 
of  a dark  green  of  inky  blue  colour.  In  the  water- 
courses below  the  alluvium  he  will  find  the  bed-rock, 
where  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  soft  and 
of  light  yellow  colour,  showing  a schistose  structure 
(splitting  into  layers)  and  having  a greasy  feel ; below 
the  action  of  the  weather,  this  schistose  rock  is  harder 
and  tougher  and  of  a distinct  green  or  dark  blue 
^nge.  Later  on  he  -will  learn  to  identify  this  rock  as 


a chlorite  or  talcose-schist — the  great  gold-bearing 
rock  of  Mysore.  The  eye  can  recognise  the  schistose 
hills  of  Mysore  with  unfailing  accuracy,  and  once 
familiar  with  their  general  characteristics,  a close 
inspection  is  unnecessary ; they  can  be  distinguished 
by  sight  from  long  distances.  Mysore  is  traversed 
from  end  to  end  in  every  direction  by  good  roads, 
and  the  Government  bungalows,  maintained  at  State 
expense,  are  S'tuated,  at  convenient  distances  from 
each  other  throughout  the  Province  so  that,  provided 
with  a good  bullock  coach  one  can  traverse  the 
country  in  any  direction  in  comparative  comfort. 
Draught-bullocks  are  not  necessary,  every  village 
having  a supply  which  can  be  had  at  three  annas 
per  mile  per  pair.  An  acquaintance  with  colloquial 
Canarese  is  essential;  if  not  a servant  that  speaks 
English  and  Canarese  to  act  as  interpreter  is  indis- 
pensable, as  scattered  all  over  the  country  and  within 
a mile  or  two  of  each  other  are  villages  of  cultivators 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  features  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  from  whom  by  judicious  questioning  much 
information  can  be  derived  and  much  unnecessary 
tramping  saved. 

A steel  crow-bar,  small  pestle  and  mortar  for 
pounding  specimens,  a hammer  and  a gold  washing 
dish  make  up  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  gold  pros- 
pector. The  washing  dish  should  be  of  wood  and 
can  be  readily  made  by  any  carpenter,  a pattern 
dish  being  procurable  from  the  village  jeweller,  as 
they  are  commonly  used  for  washing  the  “ sweeping  ” 
of  the  goldsmith’s  shop  for  the  recovery  of  the 
waste  gold  in  the  manufacture  of  jewellery.  The 
gold-washing  dish  u=ed  by  the  natives  of  Mysore  is 
called  halayay,  i.e  , plank— in  fact,  it  is  a circular 
piece  of  wood,  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  and  three 
inches  thick,  scoped  out  to  resemble  a shallow  dish. 
This  makes  a capital  “panning  off"  dish,  quite 
equal  to  the  Australian  miners,  “ tin  dish  " for  ordi- 
nary purpose-i  and  superior  to  it  for  testing  purposes, 
as  the  graining  of  the  wood  detains  particles  of  gold 
which  could  not  be  recovered  in  the  tin  dish.  With 
a small  supp'y  of  tinned  stores  packed  away  in  his 
bullock  coach  and  the  prospecting  plant  above  enumer- 
ated, the  gold-seeker  is  sufficiently  equipped  for  his  un- 
dertaking. Having  settled  on  the  tract  of  country 
to  be  examined,  he  sends  to  the  a mildar  (revenue 
official)  of  the  railway  station  from  whence  he 
means  to  make  his  start,  to  have  bullocks  stationed 
along  the  route  he  means  to  travel,  giving  the  probable 
date  of  his  departure  from  the  railway  station.  A 
rhadaree  or  tariff  is  sent  him,  showing  the  inter- 
mediate stages  and  distances  of  posting-stations, 
with  sums  to  be  paid  at  each  for  hire  of  bollocks. 
Having  arrived  at  the  headquarters  of  the  district  he 
means  to  prospect  it,  is  as  well  to  call  on  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  to  state  the  object  of  the 
journey  and  obtain  all  the  information  available  as 
to  the  most  likely  localities.  There  is  always  an 
amount  of  unofficial  information  to  be  obtained  in 
this  way,  and  it  is  surprising  how  much  is  known 
of  old  mines  and  gold-washing  grounds,  and  yet  how 
little  of  this  information  finds  its  way  into  official 
records.  A letter  from  the  Deputy  Commissioner  to 
the  a mildar  of  the  taluq  or  revenue  division  in  which 
the  locality  to  be  examined  occurs,  smoothes  the 
way  wonderfully.  In  India  little  can  be  done  without 
the  aid  of  the  Government.  Let  it  be  known  that 
the  Sircar  has  given  permission,  and  all  things  are 
easy.  Arrived  at  the  scene  of  operations  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  obtain  the  confidence  of 
the  village  sonnar  (goldsmith).  Most  Indian  villages, 
however  small,  have  their  gold  or  silversmith.  If 
there  is  none  in  the  village  visited,  be  sure  the  next 
will  have,  and  a word  to  the  a mildar  will  quickly 
bring  him  to  your  presence.  Judicious  questioning  with 
a small  present  for  his  trouble  and  he  will  conduct 
you  to  the  best  gold-washing  streams  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. If  it  is  old  mines  you  are  in  search  of, 
take  with  you  the -village  goldsmith,  the  thotu  (village 
watchman)  and  make  for  the  nearest  hills.  When 
there  ask  if  any  goonees  (pits,  shafts)  or  yuvees  (caves, 
drives)  are  to  be  found,  and  examine  all  such ; little 
seems  to  be  known  by  the  natives  of  the  nature  of 
these  workings.  In  low  or  flat  ground  a slight  de- 
pression in  the  surface,  with  perhaps  a more  vigorous 
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growth  of  shrubs  on  the  margin,  is  all  that  testifies 
to  what  is  perhaps  the  mouth  of  a shaft  of  consider- 
able depth.  The  shafts  have  no  uniformity  of  shape, 
the  old  mines  appearing  to  have  followed  down  the 
rich  shoots  of  gold  in  all  their  windings  and  zig- 
zagging, so  that  timbering  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the”  word  was  impossible.  The  walls  (foot  and 
hanging)  are  kept  apart  by  blocks  of  reef  allowed 
to  remain  unworked,  and  where  the  reef  has  proved 
so  rich  as  to  make  it  worth-while  taking  all  out, 
large  blocks  of  stone  from  elsewhere  have  been 
inserted  and  all  the  rich  quertz  taken  out.  The 
depth  to  which  these  old  pits  descend  is  very  great.  On 
the  Mysore  Mine  at  Kolar,  old  workings  have  been 
found  "extending  to  310  ft.  below  the  surface.  In 
other  parts  of  Mysore  soundings  to  a depth  of  185 
ft.  have  not  reached  the  bottom  of  some  of  these 
old  mines  now  partially  filled  with  water.  In  addition 
to  the  shafts,  adits  and  drives  (tunnels)  were  known 
to  the  old  workers.  They  generally  occur  in 
high  ground  on  the  side  of  a hill  where  the  reef 
has  been  exposed  by  a land-slip  or  from  other 
causes.  Here  the  reef  has  been  followed  along  its 
course  for  long  distances,  and  tunnels  a quarter  of  a 
mile  long  have  been  discovered  in  the  Mysore  Province. 
Of  these  tunnels  and  pits  the  natives  know  little.  Local 
names  such  as  Jalgar-gunni  (gold- washer  pit),  Hon-dhona 
(golden  well),  Thungsala-guvve  (mint  caves)  give  some 
indication  of  the  nature  of  the  workings,  but  it  is 
only  by  close  and  frequent  questioning  that  the 
existence  of  such  pits  is  discovered,  as  the  ignorant 
natives  believe  that  these  old  works  are  the  shrine 
of  some  malignant  spirit  that  will  punish  those  who 
point  them  out  to  the  sacrilegous.  The  existence 
of  works  of  this  character  is  a sure  sign  to  the  pros- 
pector tnat  he  has  hit  on  likely  ground,  and  so  far, 
not  a spot  has  been  found  in  Mysore  giving  indica- 
tions of  being  auriferous  where  these  old  mines  are 
wanting.  It  is  difficult  at  these  old  mines  to  find 
visible  gold  in  any  of  the  quartz  remaining  unworked, 
or  in  the  debris  surrounding  the  shaft.  Perhaps,  after 
making  numerous  tests  a few  specks  of  yellow,  in 
the  dish,  may  reward  him.  The  natives  were  care- 
ful and  patient  workers,  and  it  is  only  worthless 
stone  that  has  been  rejected  at  the  surface;  down 
below,  now  and  again,  the  portion  of  the  quartz-lode 
left  to  support  the  sides  may  be  found  rich.  A few 
ounces  of  quartz  crushed  up  the  mortar  and  then 
panned  off  in  the  woodon  dish  gives  ample  evidence 
of  the  character  and  worth  of  the  stone. 

If  the  existence  of  old  workings  is  not  known  or 
is  denied  by  the  natives  then  the  prospector  must 
ask  to  be  taken  to  the  washing  grounds  of  the 
jalgars.  A sandy  water  course  draining  the  adjacent 
hills  is  generally  pointed  out.  This  contains  water 
only  during  the  rains,  and  it  is  only  during  the  rainy 
season  that  the  jalgars  carry  on  their  operations. 
It  is  well  for  the  prospector  to  carry  with  him  several 
water-pots  filled  with  water  to  enable  him  to  carry 
on  his  tests.  It  is  no  use  attempting  to  test  the 
bed  of  the  watercourse,  as  several  feet  of  sand  and  coarse 
gravel  generally  cover  the  bottom.  Should  a portion  of 
the  bed  rock  be  exposed  in  any  part  here,  the  loose 
sand  should  be  scraped  off  and  thrown  away,  and 
the  crevices  in  the  rock  carefully  swept  out  and 
the  resulting  handful  or  two  of  sand  washed  in 
the  dish.  Any  gold  that  may  be  in  the  sand  will 
be  most  likely  to  be  found  in  the  sweepings  from 
the  rock  crevices,  as  the  great  weight  of  the  gold 
makes  it  work  its  way  below  the  lighter  sand  and 
lodge  in  the  crevices  of  the  bed-rock.  If  no  portion 
of  the  bed-rock  can  be  conveniently  got  at,  then 
a little  of  the  srrface  earth  should  be  swept  up  on 
a pathway  or  any  other  hard  surface  on  the  neigbour- 
ing  fields.  A handful  or  two  will  suffice  to  test  in 
the  dish.  Should  the  alluvium  prove  to  be  auriferous 
it  will  be  time  to  look  about  for  the  reefs  from 
which  the  gold  must  necessarily  have  come.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  gold  exists  in  the  alluvium 
where  no  reefs  have  been  found,  and  it  is  thought 
that  either  the  gold  comes  from  the  schistose  rocks 
about  and  not  from  quartz-rocks  or  that  it  has  been 
washed  down  from  long  distances.  In  Mysore  the 
prospector  may  be  sure  that  if  he  finds  gold  in  the 
alluvium  the  quartz-reefs  are  not  far  of.  If  the 


specks  in  his  dish  resulting  from  the  washing  of 
the  scraping  from  the  bed-rock  or  pathway  are  very 
small  and  light,  he  may  assume  the  reef  is  some 
little  way  off  ; if  the  specks  are  heavy  then  the  reefs 
are  in  the  neighbourhood.  Quartz  reefs  which  stand 
up  prominently  and  whose  course  can  be  traced  by 
wall-like  ridges  running  over  the  surface  of  the 
country  for  miles,  may  be  at  once  abandoned  as 
worthless.  In  such  reefs  the  quartz  is  hard  and  white,  or 
perhaps  stained  here  and  there  with  brown  iron  rust ; 
it  breaks  off  into  large  blocks  having  saccharoid 
appearance  and  is  hungry  loolcing,  in  miner’s  parlance. 
The  auriferous  quartz  of  Mysore  is  seamy,  i,  e.,  the 
quartz  appears  to  have  been  deposited  in  layers  of 
varying  thickness  from  an  inch  or  two  to  a few  lines. 
Between  the  layers  a dark-coloured  mineral  is  appa- 
rent, and  in  these  seams  much  of  the  gold  is  found. 
Frequently  the  whole  mass  of  quartz  has  a blue-black 
appearance  with  darker  lines  to  mark  the  layers ; 
included  pieces  of  the  chlorite  and  talcose  schists 
which  form  the  adjacent  ground  will  also  be  seen 
entangled  in  the  reef.  A patchy  out-crop  here  with 
another  out-crop  some  yards  off  and  only  slightly 
above  the  surface  ground  is  the  usual  indication  of 
this  class  of  quartz  reef.  Below  the  surface  a com- 
pact mass  of  hard  dark-coloured  quartz  cutting 
through  the  schistose  rocks  will  be  found.  It  is 
not  always  that  an  out-crop  yielding  gold  can  be 
hit  on,  but  such  out-crop  are  not  uncommon  and 
sometimes  an  out-crop  may  be  found  showing  gold 
to  the  eye,  (the  gold  is  best  seen  by  dipping  the 
sample  in  water).  Near  to  the  reef  any  portion 
of  the  adjacent  earth  should  give  a speck  or  so 
of  gold. 

Satisfied  of  the  gold-bearing  capabilities  of  the  local- 
ity examined  to  secure  the  land  for  mining  purposes,  the 
prospector  must  mark  off  the  block  required  (restricted 
by  the  Government  to  one  square  mile)  pointing  out 
the  boundaries  to  the  Revenue  authorities,  and  send- 
ing in  a plan  of  the  ground  to  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Mysore  Government.  The  application  has  to  be 
accompained  by  a deposit  of  R2,(J00.  The  plan  can 
be  best  prepared  with  the  aid  of  the  village  map,  a 
copy  of  which  is  always  with  the  village  clerk.  This 
plan  shows  the  boundaries  of  the  various  “holdings” 
of  private  individuals  and  Government  lands,  and 
also  gives  the  assessment  to  be  paid  on  each  holding. 
Private  lands  must  be  purchased  from  the  holders 
by  the  gold  seeker ; Government  lands  can  be  had 
free  on  payment  of  the  assessment  which  for  waste- 
lands is  8 annas  an  acre.  The  plan  and  assessment 
statement  prepared  from  the  village  map  must  accom- 
pany the  application  for  the  block.  The  rights  of 
way,  rights  to  water-courses,  and  grazing  rights,  are 
not  to  be  interfered  with,  and  the  surface  right  of 
the  ryots  must  be  acquired  by  the  applicant.  A 
lease  of  the  mining  rights  for  30  years  is  granted 
by  the  Mysore  Government  on  payment  of  the  usual 
land  tax  and  a royalty  of  5 per  cent  on  the  gross 
yield  of  gold.  Such  briefly  is  the  manner  in  which  lands 
are  prospected  and  acquired  for  mining  purposes.  No 
regular  survey  (geological  or  mining  has  yet  been  under, 
taken  by  the  Government.  Dr.  Bruce  Foott,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India  has  made  a 
sketch  map  of  the  country  showing  roughly  the 
limits  of  the  best  known  auriferous  tracts,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
Mysore  Province  can  be  even  approximately  estimated. 
Large  tracts  of  country  have  yet  to  be  examined,  while 
careful  survey  of  even  known  aurife  ous  tracts  has 
not  yet  been  thought  of. — Indian  Agriculturist. 


VARIOUS  NOTES. 

To  Destroy  Ants. — A correspondent  in  the  New 
York  Observer  says  the  following  has  worked  like 
magic;  1 spoonful  tartar  emetic,  1 spoonful  of 
sugar,  mixed  into  a thin  syrup.  As  it  evaporates, 
or  is  oarried  off,  add  ingredients  as  needed.  For 
ants  on  the  lawn,  a spoonful  of  Paris  green  out 
with  alcohol  and  made  into  syrup  with  sugar  and 
water  can  be  placed  on  pieces  of  glass  or  crockery. 
— Pharmaceutical  Era. 
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Yellow  Complexion  from  Eating  Papaws. — 
The  Singapore  Free  Press  of  let  Nov.  says  : — 

Wereati  in  tbe  Java  Bode  that  the  military  sureeon 
Dr.  Jacobs,  relates  in  the  last  cumber  of  the  medical 
periodical  there,  three  cases  of  perrons  whose  skin 
became  yellow  by  eating  papayas.  The  first  was  a 
European  lady  with  a fine,  white  skin  and  a healthy 
complexion.  She  was  accustomed  to  eat  a papaya 
after  tiffin  and  also  after  supper.  The  second  is  the 
commander  of  a man-of-war,  who  used  to  eat  papaya 
every  day,  and  the  third  a gentleman  of  Italian 
origin  who  da;lyfor  the  last  three  years  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  eating  these  fruits.  The  lady  gradually 
lost  her  yellow  complexion  by  no  longer  eating  the 
lruit,  the  marine-officer  regained  his  normal  complexion 
on  leaving  for  Europe,  but  he  resumed  his  yellow  tint 
on  returning  to  India  and  on  again  eating  the  fruit. 
The  Italian  still  continues  to  eat  his  dainty  and  to  be 
yellow.  The  conclusion  Dr;  Jacobs  arrives  at  is  that 
the  papaya  contains  Borne  colouring  matter  which 
reacts  on  the  fkin. 

Voiatile  Constituents  of  Cinnamon — Sohim- 
mel  and  Co.,  in  their  October  report,  claim  that  the 
result  of  Weber’s  examination  of  cinnamon  leaf 
oil  (ante,  p.  6)  is  in  full  accord  with  their  ex- 
periments with  oil  distilled  by  themselves.  They 
further  stats  that  the  product  formerly  known  as 
cinnamon  root  oil  likewise  originates  from  cinna- 
mon leaves,  but  that  it  shows  a rather  different 
composition.  Safrol  is  present  besides  eugenol, 
whilst  cinnamic  aldehyde  is  replaced  by  benzoic 
aldehyde,  and  terpenes  are  present  in  larger  pre- 
portion. The  oil  from  cinnamon  bark  contains  a 
large  amount  of  cinnamio  aldehyde  and  6 to  8 per- 
cent. of  eugenol.  The  presence  of  safrol  has  not 
yet  been  established,  though  it  probably  does  occur. 
In  an  examination  of  the  terpenes  of  Ceylon 
cinnamon  oil  of  their  own  distillation,  Messrs. 
Sohimmel  recognised  phellandrene.  It  is  noted  as 
a peculiarity  of  Cinnamomum  zeylanicum  that  it 
contains  quite  different  volatile  constituents  in  its 
roots,  leaves,  and  bark  ; camphor  beiog  most 
prominent  in  the  root  oil,  eugenol  in  that  from 
the  leaves,  acd  cinnamic  aldehyde  in  the  oil  from 
the  bark. — Pharmaceutical  Journal,  Got.  29. 

Boiler  Pitting  Cured  by  Graphite  and  Oil. 
— In  the  American  Machinist  of  July  28th,  Mr.  T.  T. 
Parker  has  a very  interesting  column  article  regarding 
pitting  in  boilers.  Besides  some  clever  theories,  he 
has  this  to  say  from  a practical  point  of  view  : “ A 

boiler  of  the  porcupine  persuasion  pitting  was  found 
in  the  mud  drum.  Acting  under  advice,  the  drum  was 
cleaned  and  scraped,  after  which  it  was  painted  with 
graphite  mixed  with  cylinder  oil.  Measurements  of 
the  depths  of  the  pits  were  taken,  and  six  months 
after  they  were  found  no  deeper,  and  no  new  ones 
had  shown  up.  Other  parties  have  since  tried 
this  experiment  in  mud  drums,  but  it  is  too  early 
as  yet  to  give  the  result.  However,  knowing  the 
character  of  plumbago,  if  the  interior  of  a boiler 
could  be  painted  with  it  in  such  a way 
that  it  would  stay  it  may  be  this  would 
prove  a remedy.  I am  satisfied  also  that  the 
person  doing  so  would  kill  two  birds  with 
one  s-.one,  as  tbe  soale  could  be  easily  detached.  Iu 
a pair  of  cylindrical  boilers  42x28  oeoeiionai  appli- 
cations of  cylinder  oil  (mineral)  and  plumbago  has 
kept  back  corrosion  on  a trial  of  six  months.  Boilers 
were  new  when  plumbago  was  used.  The  boilers 
which  the  new  oses  rep'ared  were  thrown  out  rotten 
from  corrosion.  The  feed  was  mine  wafer,  as  nothing 
else  could  be  had.”  In  addition  to  Mr.  Parker’s  re- 
marks we  add  that  Messrs.  Harig,  Hoop  & Co  , Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  after  experiencing  more  or  less  trouble  from 
rust  and  scale  in  the  mud  drums  of  their  boilers, 
applied  with  great  success  graphited  oil,  purchased 
from  the  Joseph  Dixou  Crucible  Company,  Jersey 
City.  The  mud  drums  were  cleaned  out  acd  the 
graphited  oil  applied  with  swab,  brush  or  anything 
handy  to  the  joints  and  parts  where  the  water  en- 
ters the  drums.  Every  four  or  six  weeks  this  process 
is  repeated  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 


Coffee  Leaf  Disease  in  Java. — The  Singapore  Free 
Press  of  1st  Nov.  says  Soutabaya  reports  as  to  the 
coffee  leaf  disease  are  somewhat  contradictory.  Never- 
theless the  Handelsllad  assures  us  that  numbers 
of  gardens  belonging  to  the  Government  as  well  as 
to  private  individuals  have  suffered  very  much 
from  this  siokness.  Perhaps  the  approaching  West 
monsoon  will  do  something  to  stay  the  disease,  other- 
wise the  prospect  of  a good  ooffee  crop  is  very  doubt- 
ful. An  agreeable  prospeot  for  the  gentlemen  coffee 
planters  and  the  Government’s  exohsquer 

The  Gold  Production  of  the  World. — Year 
by  year  the  gold  production  of  the  world  is  (says 
the  London  Times ) increasing,  and  the  result 
for  1891  were  the  largest  on  record.  In  round 
numbers,  the  production  for  the  last  five  years  wa 
as  follows -.—1887,  5,097,600cz.;  1888.  5,251.0C0ozs 
1889,  5,641,00Uoz. ; 1890,  5 58,GOOO->z.  ; and  1891, 
6,033,000oz.  For  the  first  time  for  many  years 
there  was  a slight-set  back  in  1890  A noticeable 
feature  of  recent  years  has  been  the  development 
of  the  Witwatersrand  Goldfields.  The  produc- 
tion of  these  fields  has  been  as  follows  : —1887, 
34,897oz.  ; 1888,  230,917cz.;  1889,  379,733oz.;  1890, 
494,801oz.;  and  1891,  729,2l3oz.  Adding  in  1891 
the  output  of  other  Transvaal  goldfields,  which 
amounted  to  aboul  107,000oz,,  the  total  production 
of  the  Transvaal  for  1891  reaches  836,250oz.  For 
the  current  year  it  is  expected  that  the  production 
will  quite  reach  l,250,000oz.  In  1888  the  Transvaal 
only  produoed  4^  per  oent.  of  the  world’s  yield, 
but  in  1891  the  proportion  had  risen  to  13  8 per 
cent,  and  this  year  it  is  tolerably  certain  to  reach 
21  per  cent.  The  following  was  the  production 
in  1890  for  the  countries  named  : — United  States 
about  1 586  500oz.  ; Australia,  1,469  200oz.  ; and 
Russia,  l,019,000oz  As  the  return  for  these  coun- 
tries has  not  altered  to  any  large  extent,  tbe 
Transvaal  will  probably  take  tbe  third  place  for 
the  current  year  RDd  very  likely  the  second  place  in 
1893.  Mining  in  tbe  Transvaal  has  not  yet  reached 
its  culminating  point,  as  new  mines  are  being 
constantly  opened  and  old  ones  Etiil  further  de- 
velopep. 

Analysis  cf  the  Banana. — W,  M.  Doherty, 
Assistant  Government  Analyst,  New  South  Wales, 
has  undertaken  the  analysis  of  the  banana  fruit, 
basing  his  investigations  on  the  Cavendish  or  Fiji 
variety  (Musea  Cavendishii).  which  is  the  kind  in 
chief  demand  in  Australia.  In  his  report,  read 
before  the  Australian  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Soienee,  he  gave  the  results  of  the  analysis 
of  picked  specimens  divested  of  their  skins.  These 
proved  that,  far  from  the  fruit  being  a perfect 
food  for  man,  as  frequently  claimed,  the  small 
quantity  of  albuminoids  present  indicates  it  as 
being  insufficiently  nutritious.  To  obtain  the 
quantity  (4-2  ounces)  of  flesh-forming  substanoes 
required  by  the  average  man  under  normal  con- 
ditions, fiiteen  pounds  weight  of  the  fruit  would 
need  to  be  consumed  daily,  and  this  would  contain 
nine  pints  of  water.  The  banana  is  therefore 
described  as  a very  unevenly  balanoed  food,  not 
suited  alone  for  the  diet  of  man,  but  an  excellent 
and  wholesome  addition  to  a diet  rich  in  nitrogenous 
substances.  In  nutritive  properties  it  bears  a re- 
semblance to  the  potato,  as  shown  by  the  following 
results  of  a comparison  analysis  : — 

Cavendish 

Banana.  Potato. 

Water  75  71  75  77 

Albuminoids  :..  ...  1 71  1 79 

Total  carbonaceous  matter  (dod- 
nitrogenous)  ...  ...  20 13  20-72 

Woody  fibre  ...  ...  1 74  0-75 

Ash  0-71  077 

Chemical  News , Ixvi,  187). — Pharmaceutical  Journal ^ 
Out.  29. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  CEYLON  TO  BRITISH 
MANUFACTURERS. 

By  Mr.  John  Ferguson  of  the  “ Ceylon  Observer. 

The  Colony  of  Ceylon  is  now  recognised  as  the 
best  school  in  the  world  for  the  training  of  the 
tropical  agriculturist  or  planter  of  sub-tropical  pro- 
ducts, such  as  coconuts,  palmyra,  or  any  of  the  palm 
family,  coffee,  cacao,  tea,  sugar,  cinnamon,  cinchona 
bark,  tobacco,  cardamoms,  nutmegs,  etc. 

It  is  well  that  British  manufacturers  should  know 
that  every  improvement  in  machinery  bearing  on 
sub-tropical  plantation  work  is  eagerly  canvassed  by 
Ceylon  planters,  and  discussed  in  the  press.  All 
motors — electric,  steam,  gas,  water-turbines,  etc.,  etc. 
— rolling,  drying,  sifting,  pumping,  pulping,  hydraulic 
machines;  also  improvements  in  furnishing,  tropical 
clothing,  tinned  fruit  products,  etc. ; experiments  with 
new  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  and  all  novelties  in  hardware, 
implements,  building,  labour-saving,  etc. 

To  show  the  position  attained  by  Ceylon  as  a 
plantation  colony,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  ex- 
port of  tea,  which,  so  recently  as  1886,  was  under 
eight  million  pounds,  was,  in  1891,  over  sixty-eight 
million  pounds,  and  will  in  1892  approximate  to  eighty 
million  pounds,  while  ultimately  it  may  reach  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions — making  Ceylon  the  greatest 
tea  growing  country  in  the  world. 

Of  coconut  palm  trees  there  are  over  fifty  millions 
planted  in  the  island,  the  exported  produce  being 
valued  at  over  twelve  millions  of  rupees  apart  from 
home  consumption.  The  island  also  produces  the 
finest  cocoa,  cinnamon,  and  cardamoms. 

The  mining  of  plumbago  has  developed  greatly  of 
recent  years,  so  that  the  export  has  quadrupled  in  ten 
years,  being  now  close  on  400,000  cwt.  a year. 

Precious  stones  and  gems  are  dug  for,  and  exported 
to  the  value  of  £20,000  to  £40,000  every  year. 

The  advertisements  suitable  for  the  Ceylon  papers 
include  all  machinery,  electric  motors,  gas,  steam, 
wind,  and  water  engines,  agricultural  implements, 
and  machinery  connected  with  the  production  of  tea. 
— Fame. 


PLANTERS  AND  THE  TRAVANCORE  STATE. 

A communication  received  from  a Peermaad  cor- 
respondent suggests  reflections  upon  the  past,  the 
present  and  the  future  of  planting  in  the  Travancore 
State.  Our  correspondent  enters  upon  comparisons 
with  Ceylon,  and  probably  the  remark  will  be  gen- 
erally approved  that  “ what  Travancore  wants,  is 
more  advertising.”  Ceylon  has  given  itself  bold 
advertisement  for  some  time  past,  and  has  reaped  a 
rich  reward.  But  the  secret  of  its  success  does  not 
live  in  this  alone.  Planters’  interests  are  better 
looked  after  in  Ceylon  than  in  Travancore,  or  indeed 
in  India ; and  more  encouragement  is  given  for  the 
investment  of  capital.  There  is  a Planting  Member 
of  Council  in  Ceylon ; there  is  none  yet  in  India. 
In  Ceylon  there  are  fine  roads,  while  in  Travancore 
there  are  not.  All  these  points  are  of  importance  ; 
and  it  is  unquestionable  that  in  Travancore,  and  in 
the  whole  of  Southern  India  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  planting  community  has  not  received  from  Go- 
vernment the  consideration  that  it  merits,  from  the 
capital  that  it  represents  and  the  labour  that  it 
employs.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  where 
the  State  takes  an  interest  in  a community,  the 
feeling  usually  becomes  reciprocal,  and  thus  tends  to 
the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  Alluding  now  to 
affairs  in  the  Travancore  State,  we  may  remark  that 
the  Government  there  is  not  unmindful  of  Planters’ 
interests.  Indeed,  a considerable  amount  of  praise 
might  be  bestowed  upon  its  treatment  of  planters. 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  good  which  planters 
do  to  the  country  is  not  fully  realised.  Every  year 
half-a-dozen  young  capitalists  are  coming  into  the 
country.  Unless  they  see  their  way  to  get  land,  and 
good  means  of  transport  for  their  produce  they  are 
scarcely  likely  to  prefer  Travancore  to  Ceylon. 
Nevertheless,  the  sale  of  forestland  has  been  stopped. 
No  sales  of  such  land  have  taken  place  for  some 
fifteen  years,  though  miles  and  miles  of  forest  is  left, 
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which  is  absolutely  valueless  except  as  a nursery  for 
elephants.  During  the  year  there  have  certainly 
been  one  or  two  sales  of  land  of  sorts,  but  these 
have  been  unimportant ; and  the  question  arises, 
“ When  the  old  lands  are  all  planted,  what  is  to  be 
done  if  no  more  land  is  sold?”  Travancore  is 
in  many  ways  exceptionally  well-suited  to  the 
production  of  tea,  and  probably  there  is  no  place 
where  the  present  inclination  to  increase  the  indus- 
try is  so  strong.  But  if  the  State  places  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  sales  of  suitable  land,  the  extension  of 
the  planting  industry  cannot  go  on  very  long;  and 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country  cannot  be  pro- 
perly developed. 

The  history  of  the  last  decade  in  Travancore  is  one 
of  growth  of  tea-planting,  and  partial  deoay  of  coffee 
planting.  Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Ptrker’s  estate  of  Fens- 
burst,  in  the  Peermaad  district,  was  the  only  real  tea 
estate  in  Travancore  ; at  any  rate  the  only  one 
which  shipped  tea  regularly  to  London.  The  total 
export  from  TravaDcoro  will,  this  year,  be  certainly  10 
millions,  most  of  it  of  a very  desirable  quality.  Some 
of  the  yields  in  Peermaad  were  very  large.  Mr.  Ac- 
worth’s  place,  Arnakalle,  gave  in  1891  just  60,000  lb. 
at  an  average  of  10J.  whilst  Bon  Ami  with  a yield  of 
considerably  over  100,000  1b.  was  but  a fraction  below, 
and  in  all  the  districts  the  price  was  kept  up  nearly  at 
this  level.  The  yield  on  Arnakalle  is  said  to  have  been 
abnormal,  giving  rather  over  than  under  a thousand 
pounds  an  acre.  But  many  estate  s give  an  average  of  over 
five  hundred, and  the  total,  an  average  yield  of  just  above 
400  lb.  an  acre  for  all  tea  in  bearing,  which  compares  very 
favourably  with  OeyloD.  This  year  in  sympathy  with 
every  tea-producing  country  in  the  Eist,  the  crops 
have  been  below  estimates,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  heavy  rains  whioh  have  been  falling  recently  will 
benefit  the  yield  of  the  latter  months.  Coffee,  unfor- 
tunately, is  now  very  nearly  a thing  of  the  past  in 
Peermaad  ; the  only  three  estates  which  oan  be  called 
Coffee  Estates,  and  are  by  their  size  really  worthy 
of  the  name  are  Tinyford,  Paycarnum  and  Chenkara, 
and  both  the  latter  places  lie  on  the  banks  of  the 
Periyar  river  at  a much  lower  elevation  than  the 
generality  of  the  others.  Of  course,  most  other  plaoes 
have  nice  little  sheltered  bits,  which  are  nursed, 
and  amply  repay  the  care  thus  bestowed  on  them  ; 
but  they  are  seldom  60  acres  in  all,  and  can 
therefore  hardly  be  called  Coffee  Estates,  especially 
as  there  is  generally  treble  or  quadruple  the  amount 
of  tea  on  the  same  places.  There  oan  be  no  doubt 
that  in  the  best  and  most  sheltered  plaoes,  given 
good  soil,  and  various  other  advantages  thrown  in, 
high  cultivation  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
word  is  necessary  to  obtain  a continuance  of  even 
fair  crops  of  Coffee,  whilst  if  these  are  wanted,  and 
the  land  is  cold  or  exposed,  it  is  but  lost  labour. 
Still  with  present  prices,  it  is  worth  the  effort  to 
keep  any  tree  alive  that  will  bear,  and  this  is,  we 
believe,  generally  done.  OinchonB,  of  c urse,  flourishes 
best  in  the  Nothern  ranges  at  and  near  Davyoolum, 
where  they  have  been  growing  the  fiuer  kinds,  and 
have  kept  along  well,  even  through  the  awful  prioes 
which  have  been  ruiling.  Iu  Peermaad  over  to  the 
South  there  is  still  a very  great  amount  of  Sucoiruba 
growing  luxuriantly,  and  forming  in  parts  regular 
forests.  But  these  are  left  alone  very  much,  in  hopes 
of  better  days,  nearly  all  the  bark  which  is  taken 
now  being  from  trees  which  had  to  be  rooted  out 
of  tea.  Cinchona  no  doubt  stops  tea  flushing  very 
much,  aDd  if  it  is  thick,  says  6 or  7 feet  apart,  tea 
will  do  nothing.  But  it  fairly  kills  Coffee  in  a very 
short  time. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  prospects  of  tea  are  excellent,  that  coffee  pro- 
mises a fair  return  under  favourable  conditions,  and 
that  cinchona  flourishes,  though  of  late  years  prices 
have  fallen  so  much  as  to  counteract  to  a very  great 
extent  the  advantages  of  healthy  growth.  There  is 
enough  iu  this  statemeut  to  warrant  the  Travancore 
Government  making  some  slight  effort  to  encourage 
the  planting  industry.  There  is  a good  deal,  too,  in 
a suggestion  whioh  has  been  put  before  us,  that 
a Planting  Member  of  the  Travancore  Legislative 
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Council  would  be  useful.  With  a similar  Member 
in  Madras,  and  with  a combined  effort  on  the  part  of 
Planters  in  this  Presidency  and  in  the  Native  States 
of  Southern  India  to  obtain  recognition  as  a com- 
munity, and  to  get  progress  aided  rather  than  im- 
peded, Travancore  would,  doubtless  come  iD  for  some 
share  of  the  improvement  that  would  result.  Good 
roads,  just  laws  impartially  administered,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  unreasonable  restriction  upon  sales 
of  land  would  do  much  to  give  Travancore  a chance  of 
asserting  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  planting  districts  of  Southern  India.  We 
would  advise  looal  Associations  to  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  a planting  member,  and  subsequently  to  urge, 
through  the  gentleman  appointed  to  this  responsible 
position,  the  needs  of  the  district,  and  the  desirability 
of  giving  the  planting  industry  all  reasonable  encour- 
agement. Lord  Wenlock  has  held  out  enoorage- 
ment  to  planters  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  the 
inquiries  now  being  made,  as  mentioned  in  the  report 
of  the  Nilgiri  Planters’  Association  published  on  an- 
other page,  are  tolerably  sure  to  result  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a planting  member.  It  would  be  good  new3, 
indeed,  if  Travancore  decided  to  follow  suit. — Madras 
Times,  Nov.  11. 

+ 

MANURES  AND  THEIR  APPLICATION. 

By  Professor  H.  E.  Shelton. 

[Professor  Shelton  is  an  Agricultural  Instructor 
imported  by  the  Queensland  Government  from  the 
United  States.  In  addressing  the  Conference  of 
Sugar  Planters  at  Maokay,  he  gave  utterance  to 
much  useful  matter  mixed  with  sentiments  in  regard 
to  commercial  fertilizers  as  extreme  in  one  direction 
of  the  doctrines  of  M.  Ville  on  th6  other.  No  doubt 
cattle  manure  is  excellent  but  it  is  costly  to  apply 
and  sometimes  hard,  or  impossible  to  obtain.  Suoh 
is  the  case  on  most  of  our  tea  estates,  which  are 
certainly  benefited  by  applications  of  bones,  castor 
oake  and  perhaps  some  salts  of  potash. — Ed.  T.A.] 

Mr.  Shelton  said  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
the  subject  of  manures  seems  to  be  one  of  considerable 
interest  in  this  district.  During  my  short  stay  here 
questions  relating  to  fertilisers  have  teen  raised  by 
planters  more  than  I have  heard  in  the  Bame  time 
in  other  parts  of  the  colony.  I put  this  as  a com- 
pliment,  I admit,  or  not.  It  may  argue  increased 
intelligence  or  increased  interest  in  th9  question. 
It  may  also  be  that  your  soils  need  it.  On  second 
thoughts  I may  say  that  I have  a bad  throat  and 
may  likely  have  to  cut  short  my  remarks  at  any 
time.  I just  say  this  lest  it  be  thought  that  the 
difficulty  lies  higher  than  the  throat.  Thus  in 
manures — I mean  by  this  tbe  subject  in  its  most 
limited  sense — Mr.  MoLran  has  said  that  water  is  a 
great  fertiliser.  So  it  is  and  so  is  sunlight  and  heat 
not  ordinarily  regarded  as  manures,  and  what  we 
have  to  do  is  to  try  and  define  this  term  ‘manures’ 
in  one  sentenoe  which  will  give  a definition  which 
will  hold  water.  It  is  commonly  said  that  manures 
are  anything  which  will  increase  fertility.  We 
could  then  add  heat,  water,  and  the  others.  The 
definition  best  given  was  by  Joseph  Harris,  and  he 
gives : “ It  is  anything  that  added  to  tl.e  soil  in- 
creases its  fertility  within  a given  climate.’  And 
this  seems  to  bo,  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  I 
thus  take  the  subject  in  its  limited  sense — I mean 
those  things  the  farmer  takes  to  increase  tbe  fer- 
tility of  his  land.  I would  call  attention  to  this 
writing  on  the  board,  which,  I may  say,  is  not  Greek 
or  Chootaw,  but  is  a list  of  the  fourteen  elements — 
namely,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  potash, 
phosphoric  acid,  lime,  and  others.  These  are  the 
fourteen  elements  which  have  been  found  in  plants, 
tome  invariably  but  not  all  so.  Tbe  only  ones  the 
farmer  has  to  consider  are  nitrogen,  potash,  phosphor-io 
acid,  and  lime,  and  we  might  draw  tbe  line  through 
the  last  as  it  seldom  appears.  Then  the  elements  for 
the  farmer  are  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash, 
putting  them  in  their  order  ot  importance.  Before 


touching  upon  these  elements  it  is  important  to  hold 
in  mind  certain  facts  with  regard  to  tbe  soils  we  treat. 
Every  practical  farmer  knows  we  can  add  to  the  fer- 
tility of  soil  by  cultivation.  We  depend  not  OLly 
upon  the  ohemical  ooDdition  of  the  soil,  bnt  upon 
other  conditions  than  the  knowledge  of  the  elements 
contained  therein.  Take  the  great  boulders  on  your 
hill-sides.  They  contain  a large  proportion  of  valuable 
elements,  but  in  their  form  cannot  be  utilised.  Take  a 
strong  clay  land — it  is  right  enough  if  some- 
thing was  not  wanting.  That  is,  an  improve- 
ment in  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil,  and 
we  improve  it  by  ploughing  and  deep  tillage, 
and  by  summer  fallowing.  Let  us  bear  in 
mind  that  fertility  is  not  only  from  the  three  elements 
but  because  it  has  been  made  possible  for  the  plants 
to  get  hold  of  them.  Let  me  give  you  another 
illustration.  There  is  the  deep  volcanic  soil  of  the 
Bundaberg  distriot.  The  soil  has  a great  reputation 
for  the  production  of  cane,  and  gives  good  crops. 
If  you  analyse  the  soil  it  does  not  contain  extreme 
quantities  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen. 
Tbe  souroe  of  the  strength  of  the  Isis  scrub  is  this: 
Take  it  in  your  hand  and  squeeze  it  and  it  it  is  dry 
it  all  runs  through  your  fingers  It  is  in  the  condi- 
tion of  an  impalpable  powder.  It  has  been  worked 
up  and  ground  into  a condition  that  it  is  instantly 
available  to  tbe  plant.  You  have  there,  ako,  a depth 
of  10,  20,  or  30  feet,  so  that  the  plant  can  send  down 
its  roots  to  a great  depth.  Thus  soils  may  be  physi- 
cally perfect  and  chemically  worthless,  or  chemically 
perfect  and  physically  worthless.  We  may  take  the 
hardest  soils  and  pulverise  them  by  drainage  and 
sub-soiling.  The  object  is  to  improve  generally  all 
soils  physically.  This  leads  us  to  another  fact. 
Men  who  have  had  chemical  analyses  of  their 
soils  taken  have  often  found  that  the  physical 
condition  of  soil  may  be  worthless,  though  it  con- 
tains excellent  chemical  properties.  The  ordinary 
ohemical  analysis,  unless  there  is  a knowledge  also 
of  the  physical  conditions,  is  of  little  value.  This 
subject  of  the  physical  and  chemical  relations  of 
soils  has  an  important  relation  to  the  general  sub- 
ject of  manures.  Put  them  on  stiff  or  undrained 
soil  and  they  count  for  little.  If  you  put  manures 
on  such  land,  and  the  ground  is  billy,  the  water 
rushe.6  down,  the  manures  are  carried  away  and 
eount  for  very7  little.  Bnt  put  them  into  well  drained 
land  and  you  will  quickly  get  tbe  best  results  from 
the  application.  It  is  thus  sufficient  to  show  that  we 
can  easily  explain  the  chief  principle  of  values  in 
the  use  of  fertilisers.  There  are  a lot  of  peculiar 
facts  about  manures  which  no  one  can  explain.  The 
Euglish  farmer  always  puts  bone  dust  to  his  turnip 
crop.  Theoretically  we  should  apply  it  to  the  grains 
rich  in  this  element-  Manure  rich  in  nitrogeD,  again, 
the  farmer  puts  to  grass  and  cereals  while  leguminous 
crops  always  get  mineral  manures.  Then,  too,  we  may 
get  in  the  rioh  scrub  lands  a soil  which  caDnot  be  arti- 
ficially made  by  combining  nitrogeou,  potash  and 
phosphorio  acid,  etc.  And  if  we  take  the  same  quan- 
tities of  these  elements  and  manufacture  a soil  contain- 
ing exactly  these  things,  excellent  though  it  looks,  yet 
we  should  get  three  crops  from  the  first  soil  and  noth- 
ing from  that  made  by  chemistry.  We  can  make  soils 
that  will  give  results — we  may  admit  that  from  the 
outstt.  As  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  the  main 
sorts  of  manures  are  the  manures  which  give  the  best 
results  all  round,  and  tboseto  him  are  the  good  old 
ones  of  farm  refuse  and  barn  yard  manures.  All  ex- 
perience goes  to  show  that.  Experience  shows  that 
commercial  fertilisers  are  often  severs  snd  thus  un- 
suitable. They  eventually  bring  loss  and  serious  loss 
to  the  man  who  applies  them  and  they  cannot  pay 
their  way  on  the  whole.  They  have  a peculiar  effect 
on  tha  soil.  If  you  try  sulphate  of  ammonia  you  get 
great  crops,  for  a time,  but  afterwards  you  can  get 
no  results  as  the  laud  seems  to  be  over  stimulated.  Like 
the  old  toper  who  takes  his  three  nips  a day  and  four 
or  five  on  Sunday,  and  then  on  Monday  thinks  he  must 
take  six,  and  then  they  don’t  have  the  same  effect 
as  the  three,  although  I do  not  speck  from  personal 
experience  but  only  as  an  analogy,  so  it  is  with  the 
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land.  I have  a little  girl  and  she  is  an  enthusiastic 
gardener,  and  had  tried  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
nitrogen  but  afterwards  found  out  that  where  before 
three  doses  had  been  given  she  would  now  have  to 
give  five  or  six.  Thus  the  last  state  of  the  garden  was 
worse  than  the  first.  Auother  sort  of  manure  is  barn 
yard  manure.  None  other  could  give  better  results 
than  this  at  present.  Barn  yard  is  the  farmers’ 
manure  and  is  a most  valuable  one  as  it  gives  back 
to  ihe  soil  what  it  takes  from  it.  But  you  may  think 
that  your  land  is  constantly  wanting  something  in 
excess  of  this.  You  may  say  such  is  not  striolly  true  ; 
the  bulk  of  the  cane  grows  from  the  air.  The  average 
of  the  waste  when  we  take  the  three  tons  of  sugar 
from  the  cane  will  be  five  or  six  tons  of  megass, 
leaves,  tops,  etc.,  probably  sufficient  to  pay  for  wliat 
has  been  taken  out  of  the  soil.  Sir  John  Bennett 
Lawes,  who  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  all 
agricultural  experimenters,  has  been  growing  wheat 
on  the  same  land  for  40  years.  For  the  first  20  years 
he  got  16£  bushels  and  for  the  second  20  a good  deal 
less,  or  an  aver  ge  over  the  whole  time  of  about  10 
to  11  bushels.  There  were  sufficient  elements  or 
enough  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  pliosphorio  acid  broken 
down  to  supply  these  crops.  It  waB  a useful  experi- 
ment but  bad  farming  all  the  same.  In  another  plat 
Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  grew  his  crop  one  year  and  summer 
fallowed  the  next.  He  got  as  much  wheat  from  the 
one  year’s  crop  as  he  had  got  from  the  two  in  the 
other  way.  One  good  crop  in  two  years  is  certainly 
better  than  two  poor  crops  in  two  seedings.  We 
learn  from  this— and  I want  to  say  this  as  far  as  I 
can  sse  and  give  my  impressions — your  soils  will 
crumble  down  and  work  up  enough  to  make  up  for 
the  necessary  loss  from  your  fields.  If  bagass  and  the 
tops  and  the  other  waste  could  be  put  baok  on  the 
fields  and  simply  the  sugar  carried  off  my  impression 
is  that  the  soil  would  be  improved  from  year  to  year. 
Some  of  you  are  now  deciding  it  in  a practical 
way  but  my  impression  is  that  there  would  not  be 
much  loss  if  the  waste  products  were  put  back.  Sup- 
posing then  we  want  to  make  our  manures.  There 
is  this  difficulty  with  planters.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  you  can  get  on  without  cattle.  Stock  manure 
must  be  used  in  some  of  its  forms,  either  as  cattle 
or  horses.  If  you  take  care  of  this,  take  the  filter  press 
cake  and  other  refuse  and  add  it  to  the  manures  of 
the  farm,  the  question  is  how  shall  we  use  them  to  get 
the  best  resuits.  The  climate  is  most  severe  on  the 
soil  and  on  the  manure  we  put  upon  it.  The  burning 
sun,  great  moisture,  and  the  heavy  rains  are  very  se- 
vere on  them.  Our  soils  are  deficient  in  nitrogen  be- 
cause they  are  always  being  cooked  by  the  burning 
sun,  and  washed  by  tropical  rains.  If  we  loosen  np 
our  soils  the  sun  and  the  rain  will  have  much  less  effeot, 
but  if  we  loosen  up  the  manure  we  find  it  wastes  its 
substance  and  loses  its  properties.  If  we  stir  up  a 
manure  heap  we  find  in  the  centre  it  has  a white  fun- 
gus, like  so  much  sawdust.  (Mr.  Dunne  : Is  the  steam 
escaping  the  ammonia  being  lost  ?)  Keep  water  on  it 
but  don’t  let  it  leach,  back  up  the  heap  and  oover  it  if 
possible,  but  don’t  get  too  high  a pile.  Now  about 
composting  and  saving  wastes.  This  is  a most  import- 
ant matter.  If  we  have  got  a good  pile  of  rich  stuff 
(and  you  oan  usually  tell  the  value  by  the  odor  except 
in  the  case  of  nitrates  and  one  or  two  other  things  that 
do  not  smell)  and  get  all  of  the  odds  and  ends  and  put 
them  on  next  to  your  cane  and  it  will  give  it  a quick 
start  and  make  a fast  crop.  If  you  want  a greater 
quantity  of  manure  made  then  you  can  increase  the 
pile  by  covering  it  over  with  six  inches  of  earth. 
Don’t  use  sand  it  might  as  well  be  not  covered  at 
all,  but  oover  with  three,  four,  or  six  inches  of  soil 
which  iB  rich  in  humus.  You  will  then  nearly  double 
the  size  of  your  manure  pile  and  conserve  what  would 
have  gone  to  waste  in  the  manure.  The  next  question 
will  be  how  to  apply  the  manure.  The  old  rule 
was  to  put  the  manure  in  the  fields  in  small  heaps  and 
farmer  John  said  the  heaps  held  the  nitrogen.  Farmer 
John  is  usually  right,  but  this  time  he  was  wroDg. 
He  now  spreads  it  all  over  the  fields.  An  excell- 
ent machine  has  been  made  in  the  States  which 
a mau  drives  along  and  spreads  the  manure  evenly 
over  about  15ft.  The  objection  to  leaving  it  in  piles 


is  that  more  or  less  of  the  manure  sinks  into  the 
ground.  With  the  help  I had  to  employ  I could  not  get 
anyone  to  dig  out  the  bottoms  of  the  heaps  and  you  oould 
tell  where  the  heaps  had  been  over  the  field  by  the 
more  vigorous  growth  at  those  places,  the  soil  ab- 
sorbing as  it  did  a good  deal  of  the  valuable  con- 
stituents of  the  heaps  of  manure.  The  best  thiDg 
to  do  is  to  oart  your  manure  to  the  ground  as  quietly 
as  possible.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  earth  his 
a tendency  t > seize  upon  the  amm min  as  fast  as  made. 
About  ploughing  in  manures  the  general  practice  is 
to  be  condemned.  If  you  plough  them  in  you  bury 
them  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  in  lumps.  The 
manure  will  not  ferment  and  will  give  next  to  no 
results  the  firBt  seasoD.  Get  the  manure  so  that  the 
earth  can  be  worked  up  with  it  thoroughly.  This 
is  the  rule  and  simply  harrowing  will  do  the  thing 
as  quiokly  as  possible.  Roots  will  always  find  the 
manure.  They  go  whe-ever  the  food  is.  There  is 
another  branoh  of  the  subject  which  should  not  be  left 
out,  that  of  green  manuring.  Many  a man  has  taken 
an  oid  worn  out  farm  abandoned  by  its  former  owner, 
and  by  judiciously  cultivating  certain  orops  such  as 
the  bean,  the  pea  and  the  clover,  and  ploughing 
them  in  and  following  them  by  putting  in  crops  which 
are  not  specially  exhausting  has  raised  a poor  hungry 
farm  to  a condition  of  extreme  fertility.  Green 
manures  will  do  this.  Farmers,  however,  often  made 
mistakes.  They  plant  such  crops  as  rape,  rye 
and  others,  and  plough  them  in  and  get  a benefit 
therefrom.  They  at  once  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  have  added  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  they 
have  probably  done  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  they 
have  only  altered  the  soil  physically  by  loosening  it. 
Take  lucerne,  clover,  peas,  beans,  and  plough  in  the 
whole  of  the  crops  at  a certain  stage  and  you  add 
immensely  to  ihe  soil.  These  crops  have  the  property 
of  takiog  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  and  it  is 
thus  conveyed  to  the  soil.  You  will  see  now  why 
careful  cropping  goes  for  so  much,  simply  beoauee 
it  takes  nitrogen  out  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  a sub- 
ject of  tremendous  importance  is  that  of  green  manure. 
In  the  Southern  States  the  farmers  have  found  that 
the  great  problem  is  to  get  nitrogen  into  the  soil 
and  nothing  will  do  it  so  well  as  by  the  oow  pea.  The 
cow  pea  will  do  more  in  the  way  of  furnishing  this 
rare  element  than  any  other  crop  generally  available 
to  planters.  Get  the  pea,  sow  it  broadcast  and  let 
it  grow  itself.  Let  it  rot  on  the  ground  sooner  than 
plough  it  too  soon.  It  is  better  never  to  plough 
in  a green  crop  than  to  plough  it  in  before  every- 
thing is  ready  for  it.  The  following  is  another  means 
of  improving  the  soil.  I had  hoped  this  morning 
that  Mr.  CoyDe  would  havo  opened  the  subject  with 
a discussion  on  fallowing.  The  additional  effect  of 
fallowing  besides  putting  the  land  in  excellent  con- 
dition is  to  kill  the  grass  and  weeds  out.  It  is  worth 
while  to  remember  theso  things  in  Queensland.  A 
second  class  of  fertilisers  are  the  chemical  or  commer- 
cial fertilisers.  These  are  those  which  are  commer- 
cially valuable  or  have  a position  in  the  market.  I 
have  given  an  opinion  against  using  them,  but  I do 
not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  they  could  not  be 
made  useful  upon  every  plantation  or  farm.  Frequently 
you  have  need  of  some  manure  to  give  the  crop  a 
quick  start  and  you  have  the  phosphates.  But  I 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  idea  that  commercial  ferti- 
lisers will  revolutionize  agriculture.  The  whole  subject 
is  gradually  working  itself  out  and  in  my  opinion  the 
most  that  oan  be  said  of  the  commercial  fertilisers  is 
that  the  time  is  near  when  the  man  who  useB 
them  only  will  have  to  give  up  agriculture  altogether. 
The  man  who  neglects  to  attend  ordinary  sources  of 
manure,  the  refuse,  waste  in  the  fields  and  expeats 
to  get  on  with  commercial  fertilisers  will  have 
crops  and  he  will  be  in  a position  to  harvest  them 
by  himself.  This  reminds  one  of  the  old  story  about 
the  Sootch  Laird.  He  was  out  with  his  gardner  and 
looking  proudly  over  his  field,  said,  alluding  to  the 
commercial  fertiliser  lie  used,  *•  Well  Sandy,  and 
we’ll  soon  be  able  to  manure  a’  this  land  with  the  fill  of 
one  of  your  vest  pockets.”  “ Ay,”  said  Sandy,  “an* 
ye’ll  tak’  the  hale  orap  hame  in  tither  pocket,  I’m 
thiukiaV’  And  so  with  the  man  who  uses  i^thiDg 
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but  commercial  fertilisers,  he  will  soon  put  his  crop 
in  his  ‘ vestpocket.’  Commercial  fertilisers  are  valu- 
able for  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
they  contain  and  not  for  the  many  other  things,  as 
iron,  lime,  etc.,  which  are  quoted  often  by  people  who 
have  them  for  sale-  Yea  propably  ask  which  is 
most  valuable  but  it  is  a question  I cannot  answer. 
It  depends  upon  the  crop.  As  a general  thing 
we  want  nitrogen  but  there  are  many  limitation  in  cane 
growing  as  you  will  find  out.  If  you  give  large  ap- 
plications of  nitrogenous  manures  you  will  get  a cane 
with  a rank  growth  but  ycu  will  have  a cane  crop 
which  will  make  a lot  of  trouble  in  the  sugar  house. 
If  you  apply  phosphoric  acid  ycu  will  not  always 
get  an  increased  growth  but  you  will  get  an  early 
crop  ; you  will  bring  it  to  early  maturity.  If  the 
land  is  poor  then  it  will  be  well  to  do  with  a pro- 
portion of  nitrogen.  If  you  use  potash  it  seems  to 
depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  soil.  It  is  very 
uncertain  as  to  the  results  in  manuring  as  it  will 
often  give  much  tronb'e  and  no  ons  will  get  better 
results  from  it.  On  the  whole  they  are  found  to  be 
most  beneficial  when  least  depended  upon,  the  favorites 
for  moderate  use  being  nitrogen  and  ammonia.  About 
the  application  of  these  fertilisers,  it  is  always  better 
to  apply  a gcod  many  small  quantities  than  one  good 
feed  at  a lime.  Let  the  plant  send  up  its  plate  as 
often  as  it  likes,  but  don’t  give  it  enough  to  disgust 
it  at  once.  This  means  more  expenee  and  the  planter 
must  exercise  his  judgment  in  the  number  of  appli- 
cations he  can  afford  to  give.  A few  years  ago, 
it  was  customary  to  apply  a ton  or  so  to  the 
aore.  Now  they  give  2 or  3 owt.  1o  the  acre  and  they 
get  much  better  results.  These  fertilisers  should  be 
put  on  the  top  of  the  ground  as  close  as  possible  to 
he  pfant  without  touching  it.  It  is  generally  said 
hat  all  manures  washdowD,  but  the  principle  is  that 
f the  manure  goes  down,  the  plant’s  roois  go  after 
t,  so  that  if  the  bone  dust  is  put  two  or  three 
inches  down  it  will  not  matter,  because  the  roots  will 
go  after  the  manures  in  whatever  position  they  are 
plaoed.  It  is  quite  enough  to  Bprinkle  over  the  sur- 
face with  a little  light  soil.  Another  subject  which 
I might  touch  upon  is  the  application  of  manures  to 
Orchards  and  fields.  The  orchards  are  permanent  but 
the  field  crops  are  not.  The  orchard  being  permanent 
we  must  manure  it  with  something  that  is  permanent 
io  the  soil.  However  this  subject  and  that  of  manur- 
ing by  irrigation  oannot  be  touched  upon  i.ow  as  I 
have  to  speak  tonight  and  have  already  occupied  your 
time  long  enough.  I will  therefore  conclude  by  thank- 
ing you  Mr.  Chairman  and  friends  for  your  attention. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Pendeison  asked  which  was  the  best 
way  lo  prepare  a manure  heap.  Should  a pit  be  dug 
5 ft.  deep  or  so  for  the  cattle  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Shelton  said : Don’t  prepare  the  manure  in 
a pit,  or  the  cattle  tread  in  the  edges  and  ycu  get  a 
very  nasty  hole.  Simply  remove  the  surface  soil  for 
a few  inohee,  put  down  your  manure  and  let  the  cattle 
and  hogs  go  on  it. 

Mr.  Shelton  further  said  he  would  not  put  the 
manure  direct  to  the  roots  unless  the  manure 
was  thoroughly  rotted.  The  principle  in  forming 
a farra-jard  manure  heap  was  not  to  let  it  rot 
rapidly  as  ot  meant  waits  by  the  escape  of  the 
nitrogen  with  the  ammonia  as  shown  by  the  strong 
amel),  hence  the  advisableness  of  covering  with  a layer 
of  soil. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Stevens,  he  said  that  the  trash 
itself  he  thought  would  be  a better  manure  than 
the  ashes. 

Mr.  Dunne  said  there  were  three  green  crops  which, 
could  be  used  he-e  Corn,  Sorghum  and  Sweet-potato, 
Were  the  potato  vines  a good  green  crop  to  grow? 

Mr.  Shelton  raid  he  did  not  think  the  vine  was 
much  good  but  it  still  had  some  value,  say  to  put 
the  product  of  10  acres  on  one.  Potato  vice  was 
heavy  on  the  soil.  On  heavy  clay  soils  he  would 
plough  in  sorghum  and  corn,  but  he  would  not  do 
so  on  light  soils. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Paget,  he  said  he  did  not  Ih'nk  the 
manure-spreader  could  be  applied  to  an  ordinary  dray- 
go  thought  the  price  of  the  wagon  and  spreader  in  the 


Stales,  was  about  £25.  He  thought  the  StrawBoniser 
would  be  suitable  for  bone  dust  and  manures  ; it  costs 
about  £40.  It  does  its  work  well  and  is  good  if  the 
work  required  from  it  is  sufficient. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  SteveDS,  he  said  that  there  was  really 
no  waste  from  the  manure  blowing  away,  in  spreading 
with  the  Bpreader. 

Mr.  McDonald  stated  that  in  Trinidad  he  bad  ex- 
perimented with  five  different  mannres,  at  a plaoe  he 
was  on  in  Trinidad,  blood-maDure,  Sulphates,  yard- 
manure,  guano  and  a mineral  manure  and  fonnd  the 
best  results  from  guano  and  yard  manure.  He  found 
the  beat  method  to  apply  guano  was  5 cwt.  to  the  acre 
J at  a time  the  second  application  to  be  made  when 
the  cane  formed  the  first  point  as  after  that  the  cane 
deteriorated  and  formed  molasses.  The  guano  he  used 
was  the  Peruvian.  He  thought  it  better  to  feed  stook 
on  the  ground  than  fallow  it. 

Mr.  Shelton  said  the  fallowing  deprived  the  grubs  of 
food  and  starved  then.  ont. 

Mr.  McDonald  said  green  megasa  was  a bad  manure 
to  use;  be  thought  it  injured  the  land  the  juice  in  it 
doing  harm  rather  than  good  Lime  he  found  was  bene- 
ficial on  the  whole  as  it  prevented  souring. 

Mr.  Stevens  said  they  were  making  a compost 
at  Homebush  of  megass  and  the  filter  press  cake,  etc. 

Mr.  Shelton  said  the  filter  press  cake  was  an  ex- 
cellent manure.  In  reply  to  Mr.  McDonald  be  said 
that  the  manure  when  spread  out  on  the  soil 
dried  quickly  and  did  not  ferment  as  moisture  was 
required  to  produce  fermentation.  The  ground 
would  seize  on  the  ammonia  and  thus  there  would  be 
no  waste. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Man  as  to  how  to  use  green  manures, 
Mr.  Shelton  said  Messrs.  Young  of  Fairymead  were  ex- 
perimenting with  200  acres  of  cow  pea  and  we  would 
presently  have  the  result  of  their  experiments.  Barn 
yard  manure  should  not  be  applied  direct  to  the 
plant  but  pi  reed  above  it  and  thus  the  valuable  ele- 
ments would  sink  down  and  be  followed  by  the  roots 
of  the  plant.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Penderson  he  said 
that  bone  manure  would  be  better  if  the  bones  were 
crushed  before  being  boiled  or  used  in  a refinery  as 
all  the  elements  except  the  phosphoric  acid  would 
be  boiled  out.  The  best  way  to  nse  them  would 
be  to  puddle  a piece  of  ground,  put  them  alternate 
layers  6 in.  deep  of  farm  yard  manure  and  bones  the 
whole  to  be  covered  and  kept  moiat  and  to  remain 
for  6 or  8 months.  The  bones  would  then  fall  to 
pieces  under  the  hammer. — Sugar  Journal  and  Tropical 
Cultivator. 

■ « 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE 
MADRAS  PRESIDENCY. 

Of  all  the  indigenous  manufactures  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  weaving  continued  to  be  the  chief  one 
during  the  year  1891-92  among  the  population  outside 
the  agricultural  classes.  Although  it  is  difficult  to 
give  the  exact  number  of  looms  at  work,  they  are 
steadily  od  the  decrease,  being  runout  of  the  market 
by  the  competition  of  cheap  machine-made  foreign 
goods,  End  tbe  decline  during  the  year  has  been  more 
marked  in  consequence  of  the  distress  which  prevailed. 
To  add  to  the  difficulties  under  which  Native  weavers 
labour,  large  mills  worked  by  machinery  have  been 
started  daring  the  last  decade  in  several  districts 
of  the  Presidency.  There  are  four  of  these  spin- 
ning and  weaving  mills  at  the  town  of  Madras, 
three  in  tbe  Tinnevelly  district,  and  one  each 
in  Malabar,  Bellary  and  Coimbatore.  The  quan- 
tity of  cotton  worked  at  these  mills  was  estimated 
at  over  230,800  cwts.  Besides  these  mills  the  Basel 
German  Mission  in  the  Malabar  and  Canara  districts 
have  extensive  weaving  establishments,  at  which  excel- 
lent cloths  are  manufactured  in  large  quantities 
annually.  The  quantity  manufactured  by  the  Mission 
Establishments  during  1891-92  was  263,600  yards, 
valued  at  Rl,50,000.  There  were  also  38  cotton 
presses  at  work  in  the  Presidency,  of  whioh  14  were  in 
the  black  cotton  soil  districts  of  the  Dekkau,  11  in 
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Coimbatore,  10  in  Tmnevelly, 2 in  Triohinopoly  aod  1 
in  Kristna.  The  aggregate  quantity  of  cotton  cleaned 
and  pressed  into  bales  at  these  prpsses  for  export 
was  about  790,100  cwts.,  valued  ot  Rl, 75, 75, 000.  Next 
to  cotton  come  works  for  onring  coffee,  of  which 
28  works  were  maintained  during  the  year,  viz.,  15 
in  Malabar  and  South  Canard,  11  in  Msdura,  and 
2 in  Coimbatore  ; 125,400  cwts.  of  coffee  were  cured 
at  these  wrrks,  the  value  of  the  article  being  estimated 
at  R66, 00.000.  AmoDgst  the  other  large  works  in 
the  Presidency  are  the  four  Sugar  Factories  in  South 
Aroot  ownod  hy  Messrs.  Parry  and  Co.,  one  Hemp 
Factory  at  Chittivalsa,  in  the  Yizagapatam  district, 
owned  by  Messrs.  Arbuthnot  and  Co.,  and  a Cement 
Fsctory  at  Madras  owned  by  the  same  firm,  and  several 
Brick  and  Tile  Factories  in  South  Canara.  Of  the  last 
those  worked  by  the  Basel  Mission  have  earned  a 
name  for  themselves,  and 'the  demand  for  the  machine- 
made  tiles  manufactured  has  been  greatly  on  the 
increase  both  within  and  outside  the  district.  No 
statistics  are  available  of  the  quantities  exported  by 
land,  but  7,669,800,  valued  at  R3,21  800,  were  exported 
by  sea  during  the  year,  against  6,880,700,  valued  at 
R3,02,300  in  the  previous  year.  The  manufacture  of 
indigo  and  the  tanning  of  hides  and  skins  are  also 
carried  out  to  a large  extent  in  several  districts  of  the 
Presidency. — Madras  Times,  Nov.  14. 

♦- 

GOVERNMENT  ENCOURAGEMENT  OP  PLANT- 
ING IN  PROTECTED  NATIVE  STATES. 

A Proposal. 

We  copied  in  our  issue  of  the  3rd  instant  a 
“ Scheme  for  Government  Plantations  in  the  State 
of  Selangor,”  which  bears  the  signature  of  Mr.  E.  A. 
Watson,  and  is  “published  for  general  information, 
by  order,”  in  the  Government  Gazette  of  that  State 
for  the  28th  October.  The  argument  is  this  : — 
Selangor  contains  a very  large  area,  of  virgin  forest 
suited  for  cultivation  of  tropical  products  generally, 
and  coffee  in  particular.  The  planting  of  coffee 
would  bring  in  large  profits  to  the  planters  and 
steady  permanent  revenue  to  the  State  treasury.  The 
deduction  to  be  drawn  is  an  obvious  one— the 

Elan  ting  of  coffee  should  be  encouraged  and  fostered 
y the  Government  of  the  State  in  every  conceivable 
legitimate  way,  to  the  manifest  advantage  both  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  public  as  represented  by 
the  State. 

Should  it  be  thought  that  we  are  proceeding  too 
rapidly,  and  that  the  dictum  as  to  the  suitability  of 
Selangor  for  coffee  ha  s to  be  proved, we  may  at  once  point 
to  the  success  of  the  small  coffee  estates  already  opened 
in  Selangor  and  in  the  neighbouring  State  of  Perak ; 
to  the  example  of  Ceylon,  and  the  statements  of 
veteran  Ceylon  planters  that  the  climate  and  the 
soil  of  the  Malay  States  are,  if  anything,  more 
favorable  for  their  culture  than  those  of  the  Island. 
Hear  what  Sir  Graeme  Elphinstone  says,  speaking 
with  the  authority  of  years  of  practical  experience: 
“ The  quality  of  the  strong,  deep  soil  is  very  suitable  ; 
the  climate  is  superior  to  that  of  Ceylon,  being  free 
from  the  incessant  squalls  and  heavy  rainfall,  with 
a complete  absence  of  sunshine,  sometimes  for  ten 
days  or  a fortnight,  which  is  a frequent  experience 
in  Ceylon  in  both  monsoons,  and  has  a most  pre- 
judicial effect  upon  the  yield  and  the  vigour  of 
coffee  and  tea.” 

We  trust  we  have  carried  our  readers  so  far 
with  us,  and  now  proceed  to  examine  the  means 
proposed  by  Mr.  Watson  to  secure  the  desired 
object.  Stated  briefly,  his  proposal  is  that  Govern- 
ment should  establish,  not  experimental  gardens, 
but  one  or  more  bona  fide  coffee  estates — in  fact 
that  Government  should  play  the  part  which  have 
been  played  by  some  one  in  every  new  country,  of 
the  pioneer  and  the  experimentalist,  and  publish  for 
the  benefit  of  succeeding  planters  the  fall  results  of 
its  operations,  with  complete  records  of  expenditure 
and  returns.  In  the  old  country  and  in  Crown  Oo'o- 
nies  of  the  severe  type,  and  among  Government 
offio'ala  of  the  ancient  style  and  the  school  of  laisser 
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faire,  such  a proposal  for  Government  initiative— or 
interference  as  it  would  be  termed — would  ca  l forth 
howls  of  warning  and  deprecation ; but  there  are 
manifest  signs  that  the  views  as  to  the  part  whioh 
a Government  should  play  are  year  by  year  broaden- 
ing and  extending,  and  we  would  strongly  urge  on 
the  local  powers  that  be  the  advisability  of  giving 
serious  consideration  to  the  present  proposition,  and 
of  not  pushing  it  aside  ou  general  grounds  of  the  im- 
policy of  State  interference  and  initiative.  Surely 
such  a disposition  of  Government  surplus  balances  is 
preferable  to  investment  in  Indian  or  Ceylon  4 per 
cents?  The  capital  sum  required  is  not  large,  the 
risk  not  great,  and  the  returns,  with  ordinary  care 
and  prudence,  are  certain,  so  far  as  certainly  can  be 
predicated  in  such  matters,  to  be  remunerative,  if 
not  handsome,  directly,  while  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  State — always  of  great  importance  and,  in  the 
long  run,  probably  ranking  above  mining — would  be 
stimulated,  encouraged  and  developed. 

Estate  estimates  are  strange  things,  and  we  have 
known  of  some  elaborate  and  detailed  schemes,  with 
full  allowances  for  unforeseen  contigencies,  death 
rates  and  so  forth,  which  on  paper  shewed  the  im- 
possibility of  avoiding  handsome  returns,  but  which 
when  put  to  the  practical  test  have  proved  fallacious. 
The  estimates  and  returns  accompanying  this  scheme 
have  been  prepared  by  an  expert,  and  most  certainly 
appear  to  be  drawn  ou  the  basis  of  liberal  expenditure 
and  moderate  returns.  They  shew  that  to  bring  into 
bearing  1,500  acres  of  Liberian  coffee  in  Seiaugor, 
$140,000  are  required;  that  by  the  end  of  the  eighth  year 
the  whole  expenditure  would  be  recovered  and  a profit 
of  $43,850  be  attained.  Ooce  the  experiment  is  proved 
and  results  published,  there  would  be  no  longer  neces- 
sity for  Government  to  pose  as  a planter;  and  Mr. 
Watson  calculates  that  successful  Government  estates 
could  bo  disposed  of  to  capitalists  at  '*  not  less  than 
25  per  cent  over  and  above  what  the  property  hns  cost 
to  plant  and  develop.” 

One  word  more.  Government  undertakings  are  not 
uniformly  successful  nor  economically  managed.  To 
work  such  a scheme  as  that  proposed  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  employ,  not  planters  who  have  proved  a fail- 
ure elsewhere,  or  gentlemanly  amateurs,  but  bona  fide 
planters,  with  youth,  energy  and,  above  all,  a good 
record  of  practical  experience. 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  and  there 
maybe  stroDg  arguments  against  Mr.  Watson’s  pro- 
posal. All  we  maintain  is  that  it  deserves  considera- 
tion, and  we  shall  gladly  open  our  columns  to  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject. — Finang  Gazette,  Nov.  8. 


THE  FRUIT  GROWING  MOVEMENT. 

By  the  Apostle  of  Fruit  Culture. 

It  is  well  that  the  public  should  bear  in  mind  the 
following  facts  : — 

1.  That  the  Horticultural  Times  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  fruit-growing  movement. 

2.  That  after  ten  years  persistent  advocacy  by 
its  originator  it  has,  at  last,  the  gratification  of  seeing 
its  principles  attracting  the  attention  of  all  classes 
of  the  community. 

3 Th  at  our  ‘ 1 improved  System  of  Culture  for  Profit  ” 
— two  of  the  leading  features  of  which  were  the  substi- 
tution of  the  pyramid  for  the  standard  tree,  and  the 
cultivation  only  of  special  varieties — has  now  been 
adopted  by  the  horticultural  world  as  the  only 
system  by  which  fruit  cuHure  can  be  made  to  pay. 

4.  That  we  have  been  the  means  of  having  horti- 
cultural education  incorporated  in  Board  Schools  in 
rural  districts  by  the  County  Councils,  besides 
securing  the  first  government  grant  ever  made  in 
this  country  for  the  advancement  of  horticulture. 

5.  We  planned  and  established  the  first  horticul- 
tural college  in  England. 

About  Fruit  Trees. 

We  find  that  lime,  wood  ashes,  and  old  iron,  put 
round  the  roots  of  declining  trees,  have  a very  bene- 
ficial effect.  These  fertilizers  restore  the  trees  to  a 
healthy  condition,  and  also  greatly  improve  the  fruit 
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in  quality:  about  half  a bushel  of  mixed  lime  and 
ashes  to  each,  and  dig  it  in  with  a hoe  some  six 
feet  around  the  trunk,  and  put  the  old  iron  imme- 
diately around  the  base  of  each.  The  trees  put  forth 
with  renewed  vigour,  bloom  abundantly,  and  yielded 
a good  crop  of  fruit.  An  excellent  wash  for  trees 
may  be  made  thus : Heat  an  ounce  of  salsoda  to 

redness  in  an  iron  pot,  and  dissolve  it  in  one  gallon 
of  water,  and  while  warm  apply  it  on  the  trunk. 
After  one  apiilication  the  moss  and  old  bark  will  drop 
off  and  the  trunk  will  be  quite  smooth.  This  wash 
has  quite  recuperative  properties,  making  old  trees 
bear  anew.  We  have  tried  soft  soap  as  a wash  with 
good  results,  and  also  a coating  of  lime  in  the  spring 
season,  which  is  a fine  specific  for  old  trees. 

Clear  Potash  as  a Fruit  Manure. 

We  have  used  within  the  last  few  years  a good  deal 
of  potash  in  connection  with  the  trees  in  our  orchard, 
usually  buying  it  by  the  cask  for  this  purpose.  We 
Bimply  break  the  potash  into  small  pieces,  not  larger 
than  egg  size,  using  about  eight  pounds  to  an  average 
sized  tree,  scattering  it  upon  the  ground  about  the 
tree  in  a circle  extending  half-way  from  the  trunk 
to  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  When  this  is  done 
in  the  autumn  or  early  spring,  the  rains  and  snow 
dissolve  the  potash,  which  will  be  absorbed  and  spread 
through  the  soil,  thus  bringing  the  fertilising  pro- 
perties directly  to  the  small  roots  of  the  trees,  with- 
out the  slightest  injury  to  the  vegetation.  The  fu- 
ture crops  will  show  remarkable  results,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  In  1889  our  trees 
bore,  as  did  everybody's  that  year,  a heavy  crop  of 
apples ; and,  again  last  year,  we  have  had,  what 
few  others  had,  a crop  nearly  as  large  as  the  previous 
year,  which  proved  of  a remarkable  fine  quality  both 
in  appearance  and  freedom  from  decay.  This  we 
attribute  to  the  free  use  of  potash  on  the  soil  about 
the  trees,  proving  clearly  that  potash  is  a fertilizer 
essential  to  the  growth  of  fruit.  One  pear  tree  which 
for  a long  time  had  small  and  imperfect  fruit,  the 
spring  following  the  application  of  potash  produced 
pears  of  extraordinary  size,  and  singularly  free  from 
blemish.  We  esteem  potash  as  admirably  adapted 
to  all  kinds  of  fruits,  large  and  small. 

[Of  course  what  answers  for  apples  and  pears  in 
Europe  will  equally  benefit  oranges,  peaches,  plums 
and  other  fruit  grown  in  Ceylon. — Ed.  T.A. j 

Orchard  Houses. 

Every  year  we  feel  more  convinced  that  the 
orchard  house,  as  a rule,  is  not  managed  in  such 
a manner  as  will  produce  the  most  amount  of  fruit. 
Our  ideal  house  is  a span-roofed  house  with  a path 
running  round  the  inside  about  four  feet  from  the 
sides  of  the  house.  This  will  allow  a row  of  plants, 
or  trees  rather,  round  the  sides  of  the  house  in  pots, 
and  a centre  bed  of  trees  in  pots ; by  good  culture 
as  fine  fruit  may  . be  grown  on  pot  trees  as  those 
planted  out.  When  the  crop  iB  cleared  from  the 
trees,  they  may  be  given  all  air  possible,  and  even- 
tually placed  outside.  Such  a house  is  very  suitable 
for  growing  a crop  of  tomatoes  after  the  trees  are 
turned  out.  Good  plants  should  have  been  grown  or 
made  ready  as  soon  as  the  house  is  ready  for  them, 
when  they  will  soon  begin  to  fruit.  By  this  means 
two  crops  may  be  obtained  in  the  year,  without  any 
waste  time.— Horticultural  Times. 

— 

FIBROUS  PLANTS  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT. 

A factory  has  been  established  in  High  Street, 
Lambeth,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Taylor  Burrows, 
late  of  Lisle,  for  the  treatment  of  various  fibrous 
plants.  Samples  of  these  plants  of  every  species  can 
be  submitted  for  carefully-supervised  trial,  and  if  the 
present  machines  or  processes  prove  unsuitable  in 
some  little  detail  or  other,  the  defect  will  be  disco- 
vered and  remedied.  In  like  manner  advice  will  be 
given  as  to  the  best  machines  and  methods  of  treat- 
ing fibrous  plants,  and  the  opportunity  will  be  afforded 
of  studying  the  various  processes  of  production,  and 
of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  most  scientific 
methods  of  preparing  fibres.  In  fact  the  present 


enterprise  promises  to  develop  into  an  important 
public  technical  school,  for  it  is  proposed  to  establish 
branches  in  textile  manufacturing  and  cognate  centres. 
From  a still  wider  point  of  view  the  fibre  factory 
may  be  regarded  as  an  exhibition  and  a permanent 
institution  for  perfecting  machinery  and  process  relat- 
ing to  the  treatment  of  fibre-bearing  plants  of  every 
description. 

The  various  processes  to  be  carried  at  the  model- 
fibre  factory  comprise  the  rapid  retting  and  ungum- 
ming of  fibrous  plants  : automatic  breaking,  scutch- 
ing, combing,  and  hackling:  spinning  into  simple  or 
mixed  yarns  ; cottonising  and  woollenising  fibres  to 
imitate  fine  cotton  or  wool,  suitable  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  various  mixed  and  cheap  fabrics  as  well  as  for 
fine  and  costly  goods ; bleaching  and  dyeing  the  same 
and  the  rapid  drying  of  fibres  by  means  of  cold  air. 
The  factory  consists  of  a spaoious  warehouse  and  store 
room  for  machines  and  samples,  with  offices  annexed ; 
and  a large  machinery  and  operating  room,  with  a 
laboratory  and  an  engine  and  boiler  house.  The 
chief  feature  in  the  operating  room  is  a new  machine 
for  dealing  more  particularly  with  leaf  plants,  such  as 
phormium  tenax,  aloes,  agavas,  palms,  and  the  like. 

"We  saw,'  says  a writer  in  The  Times,  who  des- 
cribes the  factory,  “ some  phormium  tenax  put 
through  this  machine  with  great  success,  and  with 
rapidity  and  simplicity.  Another  machine  is  a 
scutcher  for  hemp,  flax,  rhea,  and,  in  fact,  all  stem 
fibres.  In  this  we  saw  some  rhea  stems  from  France 
easily  decorticated  without  previous  soaking  or 
steaming.  The  wood  was  well  taken  out  and  the 
fibre  left  ready  for  ungumming  and  subsequent  treat* 
ment.  In  the  plants  thus  treated  the  fibre  is  got 
out  mechanically,  and  is  then  treated  according  to 
requirement,  by  ungumming,  bleaching,  and  prepar- 
ing for  spinning.  There  is  also  a spinning  machine 
in  order  to  test  the  various  fibres  in  this  respect, 
and  to  see  how  they  are  likely  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a commercial  article.  Another  important 
improvement  is  al-o  being  introduced  at  this  factory, 
and  that  is  the  rapid  retting  of  flax.  The  usual 
method  of  retting  is  to  soak  the  flax  in  water  for 
about  three  weeks.  By  the  new  process  this  wdl  be 
effected  in  about  a couple  of  hours.  This  quick  action 
is  brought  about  by  submitting  the  flax  to  the  inter- 
mittent influence  of  heat  and  moisture,  which  is  stated 
to  be  very  effective,  and  in  no  wTay  to  act  prejudically 
.upon  the  fibre.”—  U.  and  C.  Mail. 


MR.  MAXWELL  ON  COCONUT  BEETLES. 

The  resident  of  Selangor  issues  the  following  noti- 
fication about  what  he  calls  cocoa-nut  trees ; but 
probably  he  means  coconut  trees: — 

No.  185 — The  Cocoanut-tree  Boher  (Beetle). — 
District  Officers  are  instructed  to  use  their  influence 
with  the  native  owners  of  cocoanut plantations  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  clean  their  trees  periodically  and 
rid  them  of  beetles.  The  palms  should  be  ascended 
once  every  month  or  six  weeks.  The  lowest  leaves, 
if  shewing  signs  of  drying  up,  should  be  chopped  off 
and  the  trunk  cleared  of  any  old  leaf-stumps  and  of 
ants’-nests,  etc.,  which  the  latter  may  have  harboured. 
At  the  same  time  the  top  shoot  should  be  carefully 
examined.  If  they  are  of  a yellowish,  sickly  colour 
the  beetle  is  probably  the  cause.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  whole,  as  an  accumulation  of  short 
loose  fibre  marks  the  spot.  This  fibre  should  be 
removed  and  a wooden  or  metal  probe  pushed  into  the 
hole  (one  of  the  side-ribs  separated  from  a frond  will 
answer  the  purpose.)  The  beetle  is  soon  transfixed 
and  pulled  out.  A little  sand  should  be  thrown  into 
the  whole. 

The  above  is  the  system  employed  on  the  Malabar 
Coast  where  the  removal  of  beetle  is  one  of  the 
ordinary  routine  operations  of  the  coconut-growers. 
A single  toddy-drawer  will  there  clean  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  full-grown  trees  in  a day. 

The  insertion  of  a little  kerosine  oil  into  the  hole 
may  be  usefully  tried,  Kerosine  oil  if  mixed  with  an 
equal  proportion  of  milk  form  an  emulsion  which  can 
then  be  diluted  with  water  to  any  desired  extent,—* 
Straits  Times . 
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SIR  WALTER  HELY-HUTCHINSON  ON  THE 
COCOA*  BEETLE. 

{The following  notice  has  been  published  in  Grenada.) 

The  attention  of  cultivators  of  cocoa  is  drawn  to 
the  fact  that  at  the  present  season  the  Cocoa  Beetle 
is  in  its  mature  state,  and  that  the  females  are 
depositing  their  eggs  on  the  cocoa  trees. 

The  female  beetles  are  capable  of  depositing  hun- 
dreds of  eggs. 

Each  egg,  thus  deposited,  may,  and  probably  will, 
produce  a grub  (worm). 

Each  grub  (worm)  is  capable  of  destroying  the  branch 
of  the  cocoa-tree  on  which  the  egg  is  laid. 

As  the  number  of  grubs  will  probably  be  consider- 
able, unless  steps  be  taken  to  check  the  laying  of  the 
eggs,  it  wil!  be  seen  that  the  present  is  the  time  to 
destroy  as  many  of  the  beetles  as  possible. 

There  is  no  cause  for  alarm,  for  the  remedy  is 
simple,  and  only  requires  united  action  to  ensure 
success. 

The  beetles  are  easily  captured,  especially  in  the 
early  morning,  when  they  may  be  caught  by  the  hand 
on  the  cocoa  trees. 

Cultivators  of  cocoa  are  therefore  strongly  urged 
to  examine  their  trees,  or  to  cause  them  to  be 
examined,  every  morning;  and  to  use  every  effort  to 
capture  and  destroy  the  beetles. 

The  beetles  may  be  easily  recognized.  The  female 
is  about  one  inch  long,  the  male  is  smaller.  The 
beetles  are  black,  with  faint  white  markings.  Orders 
have  been  given  for  the  public  exhibition  of  speci- 
ments  at  every  police  station  and  at  every  school 
house  in  the  island. 

In  addition  to  the  above  measures,  it  is  very  desir- 
able that  as  far  as  possible,  all  prunings,  and  rotten 
wood  of  every  description,  should  be  removed  from 
the  plantations  and  burnt. 

This  notice  has  been  drawn  up  after  consultation 
with,  and  with  the  advice  of,  Mr*  D Morris,  f.l.s., 
the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew. 
Mr.  Morris  has  been  in  consultation  with  the  members 
of  the  Cocoa  Commission,  and  has  himself,  since 
he  has  been  in  Grenada,  been  studying  the  habits 
of  the  Beetle. 


VARIOUS  NOTES. 

Mr.  Clements  Markham  and  Cinchona. — 
In  reviewing  “ A History  of  Peru,”  by  Mr. 
Clements  Markham,  the  Allienceum  of  29th  Oct. 
says  : — 

In  1860  he  again  visited  the  interior  of  Peru,  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting  chinchona  plants  to 
India;  and  his  success  in  that  undertaking  is  shown 
by  the  rapid  increase  of  plantations  in  the  East, 
and  the  heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  quinine.  This 
result,  so  determental  to  the  trade  of  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  was  fully  anticipated  ; and  in  the  republic 
which  he  loves  so  well  the  expediency  of  his 
assassination  was  freely  discussed,  his  escape  being 
chiefly  due  to  the  indolence  of  the  natives  and  to 
the  fact  that  “ what’s  everybody’s  business  is  no- 
body’s business,”  as  the  Irish  peasant  said  of  the 
unpopular  landlord.  Seeing  that  the  British  Minis- 
ter had  recently  been  riddled  with  bullets  in  his 
own  house  at  Lima  and  in  broad  daylight,  with 
hardly  a protest  from  our  Government,  it  was  not 
likely  that  much  fuss  would  be  made  over  a mere 
traveller  ; and,  moreover,  open  violence  would  have 
been  superfluous,  for  a well-flavoured  picante , a glass 
of  chicha  or  a cup  of  excellent  Yungas  coffee  would 
have  sufficed. 

We  were  not  aware  before  that  Mr.  Markham  had 
so  incurred  the  anger  of  the  Peruvians.  Ceylon 
planters  ought  to  oberish  feelings  of  gratitude  to- 
wards Mr.  Msrkham  ; for  certainly  cinchona  was 
the  salvation  of  Ceylon  in  the  interregnum  between 
ooflee  and  tea.  But  the  grand  benefit  has  been 
to  suffering  humanity. 

* Evidently  not  the  palm  in  this  case  but  the 
chocolate  plant. — Ed.  T.A. 


Ceylon  Tea  and  Produce  Companies. — We 
publish  on  page  408  a list  of  Ceylon  tea  and 
other  produce  companies  registered  in  England, 
as  framed  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Rutherford.  Judged  by  divi- 
dends on  ordinary  shares,  the  most  prosperous  com- 
panies in  the  list  are  the  Scottish  Ceylon  with  18  per 
cent  against  it  and  the  Ceylon  Tea  Plantations  with 
15.  Then  come  three  companies  each  of  whioh 
divided  10  per  cent:  Ceylon  Lsnd  and  Produce  ; 
Standard  Tea,  and  the  Kclani  Valley  Tea  Asso- 
ciation. The  New  Dimbula  Company  divided  8 per 
cent.  A dividend  of  7i  per  cent  is  opposite  the 
Ceylon  Investment  Estates  Association,  and  6£ 
against  the  name  of  the  Dukwari  Ceylon  Tea, 
with  6 per  oent  in  the  case  of  the  Spring  Valley 
and  5 for  the  boottish  Trust  and  Loan  and  the 
Colombo  Commercial  Companies.  The  Uva  Coffee 
divided  3§  per  cent,  while  two  companies, 
the  Oriental  Bank  Estate  and  the  Lanka  Plantations, 
each  show  a dividend  of  2^  per  cent.  The  most 
important  Company  of  all  judged  by  the  amount  of 
its  property  (over  9,000  acres  in  tea  out  of  a total 
acreage  of  16,791)  gave  only  1£  per  oent  on  ordinary 
shares,  the  preference  shares  taking  5 per  oent. 
In  the  cess  of  the  Madulsima  Coffee  there  is  a 
Nil  opposite  ordinary  shares,  while  preference 
took  8 per  cent.  Opposite  the  Huuaegeria  Tea 
there  is  an  unqualified  Nil.  There  are  blanks 
opposite  five  new  companies.  Judged  by  acreage 
under  tea  the  Ceylon  Tea  Plantations  stands 
second  in  the  list  with  7,362  acres,  the  United 
Planters  ooming  next  with  5,193,  and  as  the  fourth 
in  rank,  the  Oriental  Bank  Estates  with  4,421 
acres.  For  other  interesting  details  we  refer  to 
the  tables. 

A Gorgeous  Flower  is  that  of  Brownea 
coccinea,  a specimen  of  whioh  was  lately  sent  from 
the  Peradeniya  Botanic  Gardens  to  a lady  in  Colombo 
who  had  purchased  a plant  and  had  written  to 
ask  what  the  flower  was  like.  The  one  in  question 
was  a huge  mass  of  brilliant  red  petals,  looking  at 
a little  distance  something  like  a gigantic 
rholenfolron.  The  Dictionary  of  Botany  gives  the 
following  information  : — 

Brownea.— A genus  of  small  evergreen  trees  belong- 
ing to  the  Lequminosce  and  to  that  section  having 
regular  corollas.  The  species  are  peculiar  to  Vene- 
zuela, New  Grenada,  and  some  portions  of  central 
America,  one  of  them  being  also  found  in  Trinidad. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  equally  pinnate,  and  from 
one  to  one  and  a-half  foot  long,  with  from  four  to 
twelve  pairs  of  entire  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  rose- 
coloured  or  crimson,  and  disposed  in  dense  terminal 
or  axillary  sessile  heads.  The  pods  are  compressed 
scimitar-shaped,  often  covered  with  rusty  pubescence, 
and  contain  many  seeds.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point 
out  a more  beautiful  genus  of  stove-plants  than  this, 
and  few  tropical  plant-houses  of  any  pretensions  are 
without  some  of  them.  B.  yrandiceps  has  long  pinnate 
leaves  with  about  twelve  pairs  of  leaflets  and  axillary 
or  terminal  flower-heads  eight  inches  in  diameter; 
the  flowers  are  pink,  very  numerous,  and  arranged  in 
tiers  as  it  were  round  a conical  axis,  the  outer  ones 
expanding  first,  followed  by  the  others  until  all  are 
open,  when  the  flower-head  is  not  unlike  that  of  a 
Rhododendron.  The  leaves  droop  during  the  day  so  as 
almost  to  hide  the  flowers  from  view  ; bnt  they  have 
been  seen  to  rise  up  in  the  evening  and  remain  erect 
all  the  night ; the  flowers  are  thus  exposed  to  the 
falling  dew,  but  the  leaves  drooping  again  during  the 
day,  protect  the  flowers  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
This  species  is  a native  of  Venezuela,  where  it  is  called 
Rosa  del  Monte  or  Palo  de  Oruz,  and  was  introduced 
to  England  in  1828.  Altogether  there  are  six  species 
iu  cultivation,  some  of  them  with  bright  scarlet 
flowers,  as  in  B.  coccinea , which  was  the  first  known 
in  our  gardens.  The  genus  is  named  in  honour  of 
Patrick  Browne,  who  wrote  a history  of  Jamaica. 
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ME.  JOHN  BROWN  ON  THE  PRESENT 
CONDITION  OF  CEYLON  COFFEE. 

We  presume  it  will  be  admitted  that  few  men  oou’d 
be  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  few  coffee  trees  yet  remaining  in  Ceylon  than  is 
Mr.  John  Brown  of  the  Colombo  Commercial  and 
Uva  and  Spring  Valley  Companies.  This  gentle- 
man has  but  reoently  returned  to  England  after 
a stay  in  this  island  of  a good  many  months  ; 
and  as  the  representative  of  the  three  Companies 
mentioned  he  must  have  had  every  opportunity 
of  forming  a judgment  of  the  state  of  things 
upon  the  several  estates  owned  by  them  upon 
which  some  fields  of  coffee  yet  remain.  It  is 
understood  that  by  a process  of  gradual  elimina- 
tion every  “shuck”  tree  has  been  got  rid  of,  each 
of  thoso  remaining  being  apparently  in  full  health 
and  vigour.  Mr.  Brown,  it  appears,  has  stated 
since  his  arrival  at  home  that  he  never  saw 
fields  of  coffee  looking  more  promising  than  did 
those  under  his  observation  while  recently  in  Ceylon. 
Even  in  the  palmiest  days  when  coffee  *as  king 
in  the  island,  there  could  not  bo  seen,  according  to 
Mr.  Brown,  trees  looking  in  better  heart  or 
promising  more  fairly.  Alas  that  suoh  appear- 
ance should  be  delusive  ! Fine  and  healthy  as 
these  yet  remaining  fields  appear,  and  promising 
as  is  the  appearance  of  blossom  and  of  the 
subsequent  fruiting,  but  few  of  th9  berries  pro- 
duced will  ripen  upon  the  trees.  They  fall  off 
immaturely,  and  the  crop  returns  are  moBt  heart- 
breaking. We  may  recognise  in  this  faot,  perhaps, 
the  justness  of  the  assertion  frequently  made  by 
experts  that  the  soil  and  olimate  of  Ceylon  are 
both  of  them  better  adapted  to  the  production 
of  a leaf  than  to  that  of  a fruit  crop.  In  the 
oase  of  the  Uva  estates  visited  by  Mr,  Brown 
he  found  the  coffee  trees  covered  with  verdure  ; 
and  had  the  putting  forth  of  this  been  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  their  planting  we  should 
hear  nothing  of  the  oontinuanoe  of  the  distress- 
ing effect  of  Remileia  vastatrix  upon  the  coffee 
cultivation  of  the  island.  And,  yet  what  has 

always  been  termed  the  “ leaf  disease”  appears 
to  have  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  foliage  at  the  present  time.  Indeed  this 
is  Btated  to  be  luxuriant.  Failure  now  only 
occurs  when  the  time  for  fruiting  arrives  ; accl  it 
would  be  interesting  to  consider  whether,  since  so 
far  as  any  affection  of  the  leaf  is  conoerned,  the 
effeots  of  the  disease  appear  to  have  passed  away, 
a little  longer  period  of  patience  and  wating 
may  not  witness  a similar  beneficial  ehaDge 
as  regards  the  fruit-bearing  of  the  trees. 
It  used  to  be  common  in  the  days  when 
Hemileia  vastatrix  was  at  the  height  of  its  viru- 
lence to  see  whole  fields  left  utterly  leafless. 
No  such  sight,  according  to  Mr.  Brown,  is  now 
to  be  seen.  He  has  stated  that  nothing  could 
be  finer  than  the  condition  of  the  trees  when 
he  saw  them  from  a leaf-producing  point  of  view. 
Here  we  have  a distinct  amelioration  upon 
former  common  conditions.  Is  it  hopeless  to 
expeot  that  the  trees,  having  so  far  recovered 
from  the  weakening  effect  of  the  disease  from 
whioh  they  so  long  suffered  as  to  produce  full 
crops  of  leaf,  may  in  time  become  so  far  further 
recuperated  as  to  be  able  to  bear  their  crops  of 
berries  until  maturity  be  reached?  We  do  not 
pretend  to  prediot  whether  suoh  a hope,  if  en- 
tertained, will  ever  be  justified  ; but  it  would 
seem  to  be  certain  that  to  some  extent  the 
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trees  have  slowly  recovered  from  the  effeots  of 
the  disease.  If  we  could  pass  through  one  or 
more  seasons  without  experiencing  a recurrence 
of  further  outbreaks  of  this,  we  can  see  no 
assignable  reason  why  in  time  strength  may  not 
be  so  further  obtained  as  to  enable  the  full 
function  of  tho  trees  to  be  performed  ? At  all 
events  it  would  be  unwise,  in  the  face  of  all 
present  evidence,  to  decide  that  the  day  may  not 
ultimately  return  when  an  acre  of  coffee  may 
yield  crop  rivalling  that  of  our  former  experiences, 
.£► 

NOTES  FROM  OFR  LONDON  LETTER. 

London,  Nov.  4. 

THE  CEYLON  TEA  FUND  COMMITTEE’S  GRANT  TO  TEE 
AMERICAN  CEYLON  TEA  CO. 

We  understand  that  a telegram  has  been  received 
by  Mr.  Farr,  of  Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr  of  New  York, 
to  whose  presence  in  London  my  latest  letter  made 
reference,  intimating  that  ycur  Tea  Fund  Committee 
had  resolved  upon  voting  to  the  American  Ceylon 
Tea  Company  a grant  of  ninety  chests  of  tea.  Mr. 
Farr,  it  appears,  is  greatly  pleased  at  the  receipt  of 
this  intelligence,  because  it  gives  him  what  he  and 
those  connected  with  him  in  the  States  have  so 
greatly  desired,  an  official  recognition  of  their  status 
by  the  leading  planting  body  of  Ceylon.  Mr.  May 
and  Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr  had,  we  believe,  asked 
that 

A CONCESSION  OF  £1,000 

should  be  made  to  them  for  two  succeeding  years  by 
your  Planters’  Association,  but  it  was  replied  to 
them  that  the  resolution  before  referred  to  was  taken 
before  their  letter  of  detailed  application  was  re- 
ceived. Mr.  Farr,  who  is  a man  of  between  30  and 
35  years  of  age  we  ehouid  say,  thinks  that  he  may 
well  be  pleased  with  the  aid  now  voted  by  your 
planting  community,  and  he  believes  it  will  enable 
him  to  obtain  all  the  further  aid  he  requires  here  and 
in  America.  It  may  be  concluded  from  the  faot 
that  Mr.  Farr  leaves  today  upon  his  return  journey 
I to  New  York  that  ho  has  been  able  to  make  all  ar- 
rangements with  respect  to  aid  obtainable  on  this 
side  before  the  receipt  of  the  telegram  from  Ceylon, 
and  it  is  possible  that  he  had  secured  promises  in 
advanoe  the  peformanoe  of  which  was  contingent 
upon  his  obtaining  the  help  now  guaranteed  to  him 
from  Ceylon. 

MR.  MAY  AND  PUSHING  CEYLCN  TEA  IN  AMERICA. 

Yv^hen  speaking  relative  to  what  Mr.  Elwood  May 
has  already  accomplished  in  America  with  regard  to 
the  introduction  of  Ceylon  tea,  Mr.  Farr  remarked 
; tbat  perhaps  no  man  had  ever  succeeded  as  Mr. 
May  had  done  in  getting  services  rendered  for 
■'nothing.  “Nothing  for  nothing  ” is  a customary 
saying  ; but  Mr.  May,  according  to  Mr.  Farr,  has 
succeeded  in  proving  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  it. 
Probably  Mr.  May,  as  a man  of  considerable  inde- 
pendent means  made  by  some  lucky  ventures  and 
added  to  by  marriage  to  a lady  of  considerable 
means,  was  in  a more  likely  position  to  effect  this 
than  the  generality  of  businessmen  could  be.  He 
occupies  a good  Eocial  position  in  New  York,  and 
is  liberal  in  the  exeroise  of  hospitality,  so  that 
ho  can  place  matters  before  businessmen  from  a 
platform  whioh  a more  needy  man  could  not  possibly 
ocoupy. 

VALUATIONS  OF  CEYLON  TEA  IN  NEW  YORK. 

I was  mentioning  the  faot  of  recent  valuations  of 
your  teas  in  New  Yoik  to  several  Ceylon  men  this 
week.  These  held  that  the  facts  narrated  in  my 
last  letter  fully  justify  Mr.  May  in  hiB  assertion 
that  it  would  be  no  use  attempting  to  effeqt  thq 
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introduction  of  Ceylon  tea  into  Amerioa  through 
the  ordinary  channels,  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  ‘‘go  round”  them,  Mr.  May  was 
certainly  right  when  he  said  to  me  : — “ You  don’t 
know  my  countrjmen,  sir,  If  you  did  you  would 
see  that  you  can’t  deal  with  them  as  you  do  with 
Britishers.  My  people  are  peculiar,  you  see.”  It 
is  very  certain  to  my  mind  that  Mr.  May  knows 
what  he  should  do  tar  better  than  anyone  here 
or  in  Ceylon  can  do  or  suggest.  Every  day  seems 
to  bring  to  light  Borne  fact  demonstrating  the  t in 
view  you  have  an  agent  who  does  not  require 
any  diotation  as  to  his  methods  of  working.  As 
he  has  said  he  knows  his  countrjmen,  and  he 
knows,  1 suspeot,  how  to  humbug  them  for 
their  good.  To  do  so  may  be  somewhat  cri- 
tical, but  it  seems  to  be  the  only  way  of  working 
successfully  in  approaohing  Brother  Jonathan, 
who — he  may  say  what  he  likes — hates  all  Britishers 
and  everything  they  produce  in  opposition  to 
him.  But  certain  things  he  must  have,  and  so 
is  willing  to  take  them  if  he  can  obtain  nothing 
of  equal  quality  elsewhere. 

THE  NEW  BROCHUBE  ON  CHINA  VS,  CEYLON  TEA. 

The  pamphlet  sent  you  by  the  last  mail  entitled 

Theine  vs.  Tannin  ” has  been  the  subjeot  of  a 
good  deal  of  conversation  in  various  circles  since 
its  issue.  The  dealers  and  others  interested  in 
China  teas  of  oourse  weloome  it  warmly,  and  predict 
that  it  will  have  much  effect  in  remaking  a taste 
for  China  tea.  This,  however,  is  much  to  be 
doubted  ; for  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  work  will 
reach  the  hands  of  any  large  number  of  con- 
sumers, its  oircu'ation  being  certain  to  be  almost 
entirely  confined  to  those  who  make  their  living 
by  dealing  with  tea.  And  with  such  the  interests 
they  have  acquired  of  a promising  character  are 
likely  to  weigh  muoh  more  than  any  abstract  ques- 
tions as  to  quality  or  healthfulness.  Besides  this, 
the  fact  is  now  established  that,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
the  public  at  large  will  have  strong  teas,  whether 
the  strength  be  due  to  the  presence  of  an  extra 
quantity  of  tannin  or  not.  That  this  is  so  is  evi- 
denced by  the  prices  attaohed  to  a table  of  analyses 
of  different  qualities  of  tea  drawn  up,  we  hear, 
by  Mr.  John  Hughes.  This  shows  that  tannin 
rules  the  markets,  for  the  rate  of  price  obtained  follows 
the  amount  of  tannin  existing  in  the  various  samples. 
That  there  are  many  whose  digestive  organs  cannot 
stand  the  strong  teas  of  India  and  Ceylon  there 
is  no  manner  of  doubt,  though  if  these 
wou'd  only  drink  first  infusions  and  those  of 
not  longer  than  three  minutes’  duration,  there  is 
every  reason  for  the  belief  that  they  would  not 
suffer  from  after  ill-effects  however  muoh  of  tannin 
may  be  yielded  by  analysis  of  the  tea  they  con- 
sume. 

CEYLON  TEA  : AN  EXPLANATION  BY  THE  WIFE  OF  A CEYLON 
TEA  PLANTER. 

Modern  Society  has  recently  published  a consider- 
able amount  of  correspondence  dealing  with  the 
foregoing  topic,  and  in  its  isEue  for  the  29th  Oct. 
there  appeared  the  following  — 

“ The  wife  of  a Ceylon  Tea  Planter”  writes: — 
“ A copy  of  your  valuable  paper,  Modern  Society, 
dated  Oct.  1st,  having  come  into  my  hands,  I 
note  particularly  the  remarks  of  a correspondent 
in  reply  to  ,an  article  from  ‘ Alice'  of  the  17th  ult. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  if  ‘Alice’  and 
all  your  readers  will  try  the  Ceylon  and  Indian 
teas  they  will  find  them  perfectly  pure  and  un- 
adulterated. The  tea  after  being  plucked  from  the 
trees  is  prepared  entirely  by  machinery,  and  no 
colouring  matter  is  used,  and  ‘ Alice’  will  find  it 
only  necessary  first  to  warm  the  teapot  with  a 
little  boiling  water,  which  she  should  pour  away, 
then  put  in  the  tea  and  add  boiling  water.  Care 
shoulcl  fre  taken  not  to  allow  the  tea  to  stand  too 


long  on  the  leaves  to  draw  out  the  tannin,  which 
is  most  injurious.” 

THE  FALLING -OFF  IN  THE  QUALITY  OF  CBVL0N  TEA. 

Speaking  with  an  expert  this  week  he  told  me 
he  thought  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  quality 
of  the  Ceylon  teas  now  received  was  distinctly 
below  the  average  of  those  upon  which  the  publio 
taste  for  them  had  been  educated.  He  attributed 
this  falling-off  to  the  larger  proportion  of  low- 
grown  teas  now  reaching  us  from  Ceylon.  In  his 
opinion  these  were  decidedly  inferior  in  every  way 
to  the  teas  grown  at  higher  elevations,  and  ho 
feared  that  the  increasing  yield  of  these  would 
be  likely  to  somewhat  damage  the  publio  estimation 
of  Ceylon  tea.  He  also  thought  that  the  large 
receipt  of  such  growths  had  done  a good  dea  1 
to  depress  prices,  and  deemed  that  it  would  be 
worthy  the  whilo  of  dealers  in  packeted  teas  to 
name  on  the  labels  the  elevation  at  which  these 
were  grown.  He  regarded  this  matter  so  seriously 
that  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  EBy  that  efforts 
should  be  made  to  oheok  the  extension  of  your 
cultivation  of. 

TEA  IN  THE  LOWCOUNTRY. 

and  that  your  Government  should  refuse  to  sell  land 
in  districts  so  situated  unless  a guarantee  be  given 
that  they  should  not  be  devoted  to  tea  planting. 
It  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  that  I can 
offer  ycu  advice  in  such  a matter  ; but  really  the 
opinion  expressed  relative  to  the  evil  result 
apparent  from  the  indiscriminate  offering  for  sale 
of  high  and  low  grown  teas  is  so  strong,  that  it 
would  probably  be  well  to  give  some  consideration 
to  the  matter. 

THE  TEA-GROWING  INDUSTRY  IN  BBITISH  INDIA. 

It  quotes  particulars  as  to  thirty-four  companies 
engaged  in  the  pursuit,  and  states  that  of  these 
six  paid  no  dividend  whatever  in  1891,  while  the 
average  result  of  twenty-eight  dividend-payiDg 
concerns  was  a return  of  7-44  per  cent,  represent- 
ing the  mean  between  tte  maximum  17  per  cent 
of  the  Brahmapootra  and  2 per  cent  of  Noakachara. 
In  1890  tweDty-seven  companies  sent  to  market 
23,824,328  lb.  of  prepared  tea,  gathered  from 
55,752  acres.  The  gross  price  reahzed  was  11  9ld 
per  lb.  against  a cost  of  9-33d,  leaving  a profit 
of  2-58d.  In  the  year  following,  1891,  thirty  five 
companies  sent  31,300  259  lb.  to  market,  gathered 
from  69,566  acres.  The  average  price  realized 
was  9.84d  against  a total  cost  of  8-29d,  leaving 
a prtfiD  of  T65d.  The  difference  between  the 
two  years  was  probably  on  a rough  calculation 
about  £100,000,  or  about  3 per  cent  on  the  capital 
all  round.  A comparative  statement  given  shows 
that  in  1890  24  companies  paid  an  average  divi- 
dend of  8 69  per  cent,  three  companies  payiDg  nil. 
In  1891  28  companies  paid  7’44  per  cent,  seven 
oompanies  paying  nil.  The  article  states  that  there 
are  about  sixty  tea  oompanies  working  in  India 
in  tea  cultivation,  and  that  the  sterling  capital 
of  these  aggregates  5£  millions,  with  a debenture 
liability  of  three-quarters  of  a million,  and  owning  a 
cultivated  area  of  about  125.000  acres.  The 
average  production  in  1890  of  27  companies 
was  448  lb.  per  acre,  and  in  1891  for  35  com- 
panies 450  lb.  The  editor  of  the  Capitalist  re- 
marks that  ‘‘the  unevenness  of  results  is  one  of 
the  most  important  points  to  be  investigated  in 
the  search  for  a judicious  purchase.”  He  remarks 
further  that  the  prospects  for  1892  are  muoh 
brighter,  although  there  will  be  a short  field,  and 
he  adds  ‘‘the  rapid  increase  of  production  in  Ceylon 
has  now  come  to  a standstill.”  Your  readers  will 
probably  find  the  few  figures  above  quoted  of 
considerable  interest  to  them, 
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NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea  in  New  York, — There  is  a 
trade  exhibition  held  in  New  York  at  which  the 
agents  of  the  Ceylon  and  Indian  tea  companies  have 
attractive  pavilions.  Natives  are  in  attendance  to 
sound  the  praises  of  Ceylon  tea,  and  to  furnish  visitors 
with  a cup  of  the  beverage.  Of  course,  the  Ceylon 
people  are  pushing  ahead  in  a well-organised  and 
effective  manner. 

Tea  in  Natal.— Natal  tea  planters  are  going  ahead. 
Natal  mail  advices  say  that  the  1892-93  tea  season 
of  that  colony  had  just  been  opened.  The  rains  of 
August  and  September  had  done  a great  amount  of 
good  to  the  crop,  and  the  prospects  of  a good  season 
were  decidedly  satisfactory.  A total  yield  of 
560,0001b.  is  expected.  This  would  show  a consider- 
able advance  on  the  out-turn  for  1890-91. 

Investment  in  Tea  Shares. — As  pointed  out  in 
more  than  one  financial  paper,  investors  might  with 
advantage  to  themselves  turn  their  attention  to  Indian 
tea  companies.  “Wiry  Leaf”  writes  in  the  Financial 
News-.—"  I have  been  reading  Messrs.  Hawes’ report 
on  Indian  and  Ceylon  tea  in  your  Produce  Market 
column  of  the  28th  inst.,  and  it  does  not  take  much 
foresight  to  see  the  effect  such  an  advance  in  prices  as 
is  there  indicated  must  have  on  the  profits  made  this 
season  by  some  of  the  Indian  tea  companies.  Some- 
where about  Christmas,  1891,  I tipped  Eastern  Assam 
Company  Bhares  at  15s.  I am  now  buying  them  at 
£2  12s  6d-  I will  now  tip  British  Indian  Tea  Com- 
pany £1  10s— should  be  worth  £3  in  six  months. 
The  position  of  this  company  is  this : — Formed 
about  twenty-five  years  since  with  a capital  of 
£240,000 : nearly  in  liquidation  about  ten  years  later  ; 
saved  by  the  energy  of  the  present  chairman  and  a 
few  friends  raising  £11,000  debentures  ; £20  shares 
now  reduced  to  £5  value  30s.,  stands— debentures 
about  £11,000 ; shares  at  market  value  £18,000,  or, 
in  all,  £29,000.  A dividend  of  3s,  honestly  earned,  was 
paid  in  1891:  none  last  ; year  debt  after  paying  deben- 
ture interest,  about  £150;  and,  I think,  this  year, 
with  the  market  in  this  strong  position,  a dividend 
of  5s  may  fairly  be  looked  for.  Many  tea  com- 
panies pay  6 per  cent  and  10  per  cent,  as  per  list 

Eublished  by  Mr.  Martin,  27,  Throgmorton  Street  ; 

ut  unfortunately  (for  them)  the  public  seem  to  pre- 
fer building  societies,  mines,  breweries,  &c.,  run 
and  directed  by  fat  guinea-pigs  and  hungry  M.P.’s, 
of  which  none  of  these  companies  that  1 know  of 
can  boast.  The  two  companies  named  and  several 
others,  as  Assam  Company  and  Jorehaut  Company, 
which  are  cheap  at  present  prices,  are  quoted  in 
the  Official  List.”  In  an  article  on  “ Indian  Tea 
Companies,"  in  the  Capitalist,  a London  financial 
paper,  the  writer  says,  referring  to  the  table  published 
by  the  Indian  Share  Exchange,  126,  Bishopsgate 
Street “ The  1892  Indian  crop,  though  of  excellent 
quality,  is  considered  certain  to  give  a short  yield, 
owing  to  unfavourable  weather  conditions,  while  the 
rapid  increase  of  production  in  Ceylon  has  now  come 
to  a standstill.  Prices  for  both  descriptions  of  tea 
have  accordingly  advanced  very  much.  So  far  as  can 
be  foreseen  at  this  moment,  the  working  results  of 
the  1892  crop  are  likely  to  show  a considerable  im- 
provement over  1891.  The  low  prices  ruling  for  the 
past  two  years  in  the  selling  markets  have  given  a 
great  stimulus  to  the  trade  both  in  this  country  and 
especially  abroad,  and  there  is  a tolerable  certainty 
that  consumption  will  go  on  expanding  gradually 
from  year  to  year,  and  that  even  increased  crops  will 
be  readily  absorbed.  All  these  considerations  help 
to  recommend  the  present  time  as  opportune  for 
investments  in  shares,  with  excellent  promise  of 
remunerative  returns.” 

Mieng  or  Lao  Tea. — The  last  number  of  the  Kew 
Bulletin  contains  some  interesting  facts  ahout  the 
“mieng,”  or  chewing  tea  of  Laos,  in  Siam,  which 
has  proved  to  be  the  leaves  of  the  Assam  tea-plant 
( Camellia  theifera).  The  leaves  are  steamed,  then 
tied  in  bundles,  and  buried  in  the  ground  for  about 
fifteen  days.  They  are  chewed  by  men,  especially 
when  hard  at  work  rowing  or  poling  on  the  rivers. 
Mr.  Stringer,  Acting  Vice-Consul  at  Cliiengmai,  in  a 
report  on  the  culture  and  use  of  Mieng  or  Lao 
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tea  says : — “ In  gathering  the  leaves  only  the 
young  ones  are  taken,  and  the  upper  portion  of 
the  leaf  is  nipped  off  with  the  fingers,  about  a 
quarter  of  the  leaf  being  left  attached  to  the  tree. 
If  the  whole  leaf  is  picked,  the  young  branches  from 
which  the  leaves  are  picked  off  die.  Each  handful 
of  leaves  as  it  is  gathered  is  tied  tightly  together. 
The  picking  takes  place  in  the  early  morning,  and 
about  mid-day  the  leaves  are  steamed.  This  process 
take  place  in  a shed  built  for  the  purpose,  and 
provided  with  one  or  more  furnaces.  The  furnace 
consists  of  a hole  in  the  ground,  and  over  this  is 
placed  an  earthen  pot  or  chatty  containing  water. 
The  ‘ mieng,’  tied  in  small  bundles  or  handfuls,  is 
placed  in  a wooden  cylinder,  about  24  in.  in  height 
and  15  in.  in  diameter.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  is  a network  of  small  strips  of  bamboo, 
This  cylinder  is  suspended  over  the  earthen  pot, 
and  round  the  edge  of  the  pot  is  placed  a wet  cloth 
so  that  oil  the  steam  may  pass  up  through  the  cyliuder. 
When  the  ‘mieng’  has  been  thoroughly  steamed, 
which  is  ascertained  by  its  having  sunk  down  to  a 
certain  point  in  the  cylinder,  it  is  left  to  cool  and 
then  taken  out  and  retied,  as  the  bundles  have  de- 
creased in  size,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  use.  If,  how- 
ever, the  ‘mieng’  is  to  he  kept  fcr  any  length  of 
time,  it  is  placed  in  small  pits  dug  in  the  ground 
and  lined  with  large  leaves,  and  it  is  then  well 
trodded  down  to  press  out  as  much  of  the  liquor 
as  possible.  It  is  then  covered  up  with  leaves  and 
large  stones  are  placed  in  the  top,  and  it  is  left 
thus  buried  for  ahout  fifteen  days.  I am  informed 
that  ‘miong’  which  has  been  pressed  and  burisd  in 
this  way  will  keep  for  two  years.  If  the  ‘mieng’ 
is  required  for  immediate  consumption  it  is  not 
necessary  to  bury  it,  but  it  is  packeJ  in  large  baskets, 
and  large  stones  are  placed  on  it  to  press  out  the 
liquor.  The  liquor  which  is  left  in  the  pot  after 
steaming  the  ‘ mieDg,’  and  which  is  of  a dark  reddish- 
brown  colour,  is  used  as  an  article  of  food  by  ihe 
Laos  and  Siamese.  The  habit  of  chewing  ‘ mieng  ’ is 
almost  universal  among  the  Laos,  and  to  the  men 
engaged  in  hard  work,  such  as  poling  or  rowing  boats, 
a quid  of  ‘mieng’  seems  to  be  nlmost  %idispensable. 
It  appears  to  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  nerves 
as  that  of  drinking  tea.  The  price  of  the  prepared 
article  at  the  village  which  I visited  was  one  rupee 
(Is  3d)  for  twelve  packages,  a package  containing  ten 
bundles  or  handfuls.  In  Chiengmai  from  seven  to 
ten  packages  are  sold  for  one  rupee.” 

Java  Tea. — Messrs.  Hawes  and  Co.  say  in  their 
report: — It  is  satisfactory  after  so  long  a time  of 
depression  in  this  department  to  be  able  to  report 
an  improvement  both  in  the  quality  and  values  of  Java 
teas.  During  the  past  month  a great  rise  has  taken 
place  in  all  grades  of  Indian  and  Ceylon,  especially 
in  the  common  and  good  common  teas.  Similar 
grades  of  Ohina  have  also  riseD,  but,  like  Javas,  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  their  competitors,  the  two 
latter  haviDg  at  present  marked  advances  of  only 
id  to  Id  per  lb.  No  good  common  Indian  or  Ceylon 
leaf  teas  are  to  be  had  under  7d  to  7^d  per  lb.— and 
little  at  these  fignres — or  of  Chinas  under  63d  per  lb. 
This  fact  made  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  low- 
priced  blends  at  Is  to  Is  2 1 per  lb.  look  about  for 
something  under  these  quotations,  and  the  cheapness 
of  good  common  leaf  Javas,  as  compared  with  similar 
grades  of  other  growths,  was  soon  recognised,  some 
of  which  were  still  hanging  on  the  market,  without 
enquiry,  at  about  5gd  to  5JI  per  lb.  Active  com- 
petition to  secure  these  parcels  made  Bellers  firm, 
aud  there  is  nothing  now  under  6d  to  6£d  per  lb. 
The  quantity  offered  during  the  past  month 
totalled  5,175  packages,  of  which  4,576  paokages 
were  of  “ eireet  import,”  as  against  2,786  packages  in 
September.  The  general  quality  of  the  late  arrivals  has 
showu  improvement,  some  vtry  useful  iuvoices  having 
sold  from  the  Tjibnengoer,  Tjiomas,  I’erbawattoe  and 
Sinagar Estates.  With  the  reduced  exports  from  other 
forts,  and  the  demand  for  lower-priced  teas,  we  may 
pairly  expect  a better  enquiry  and  a firmer  market  for 
Java  teas  for  sometime  forward. 

The  Allynuggeb  Tea  Company,  Limited.— The  pro- 
speotus  has  been  issued  of  the  above  company,  'l'he 
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rapRal  is  £120,000,  in  5,000  Bix  per  cent  cumulative 
preference  shares  of  £10,  and  7,000  ordinary 
Bhares  of  £10.  The  company  is  formed  to  take 
over  the  Allynugger  and  Chatlapore  plantation  in  S5I- 
het,  and  other  properties.  The  directors  are  Messrs. 
Thomas  MoMeekin,  W.  L.  Watson,  and  Sir  Alexander 
Wilson. — H.  and  C.Mail,  Nov.  4. 

-e- 

THE  AMSTERDAM  CINCHONA  AUCTIONS. 

Amsterdam,  Nov.  3. 

At  todaj’a  auctions,  3,761  bales  of  Java  bark  were 
sold,  leaving  about  a quarter  of  the  supply  undisposed 
of.  The  market  was  a trifle  easier,  the  average  unit 
being  6Jcents  (equal  to  Dot  quite  ljd  per  lb.)  Manu- 
facturing bsrk  in  chips,  quills,  und  shavings  sold  at 
9 to  6G  cents  (equal  to  ljd  to  12d  per  lb)  ; ditto 
root  at  17  to  41  cents  (equal  to  3d  to  7Jd  per  lb); 
manufacturing  bark  in  quills  and  chips  at  18  to  54 
cents  (equal  to  7Jd  to  lOd  per  lb);  nnd  ditto  root  at 
9 cents  (equal  to  ljd  per  lb.)  The  principal  buyers 
were  the  Auerbach,  Brunswick,  Frankfort-on-Maine, 
and  Mannheim  factories. — Chemist  and  Druggist. 


TEA  TRADERS’  TALK. 

The  variation  in  new  season’s  tea  as  compared 
one  year  with  another,  indicates  of  how  little  value 
is  the  established  trade  grading  as  an  indication 
of  quality.  'This  is  particularly  true  of  China 
teas.  Superior  Formosa,  for  instance,  may  menu 
one  thiDg  this  year,  another  last,  ard  so  on  through 
•II  the  gradings.  In  Japans  there  is  a closer 
adherence  to  grade.  Good  medium  is  pretty  nearly 
the  same  thing  from  year  to  year.  This  variation 
cannot  be  overcome,  except  when  a careful  selec- 
tion is  made  by  experts,  who  match  the  style  of 
leaf  and  cup  quality,  and  place  thereon  a private 
brand.  Tastes  differ  just  as  much  with  tea  brokers 
as  consurners.  If  all  the  shippers  in  China 
should  get  together,  examine  each  lot  of  tea  and 
grade  according  to  an  established  standard  recog- 
nized and  adhered  to  at  overy  shipping  port,  then 
reliance  might  be  placed  upon  invoice  or  line  grades. 

Tea  and  coffee  are  like  all  other  vegetable  pro- 
ducts, influenced  temp'rature.  climate,  soil  and 
methods  of  caring.  The  first  two  are  beyond 
man's  control,  and  hence  uniformity  of  tea  from 
any  one  district  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  can 
on'y  be  secured  by  a careful  comparison  and 
grading. 

It  is  amusing  to  note  how  exports  differ  es  to 
the  value  of  tea.  We  had  three  values  placed  on 
a sample  of  fancy  Formosa  by  three  experts,  there 
being  a difference  of  25  cents  per  pound  between  two 
of  the  estimates. 

A broker  distributed  a sample  inio  seven  parts, 
and  upon  each  part  the  expert  placed  a different 
value. 

An  English  saleman  of  high  repute  made  re- 
peated tests  oE  tea,  naming  the  district  in  China 
where  grown  and  its  value,  viz.,  32  cents.  The  tea 
was  a Japan  Congou,  which  cost  18  cents  in  the 
auction  room. 

Every  retail  grocer  should  diaw  teas  and  familir  z 
himself  with  style  of  leaf  and  flavour,  and  become 
so  expert  as  to  be  able  to  match  teas  and  keep 
grades  uniform.  This  should  be  carried  on  with 
the  aid  and  assistance  of  an  expert  buyer  of  large 
experience  and  one  in  whom  confidence  can  be  placed. 
Then  it  will  be  possible  to  mantain  any  established  grade. 
— American  Grocer,  Oat.  12. 


RAMIE  AND  ITS  CULTURE. 

The  following  communication,  recently  published 
in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  will  be  read  with  interest, 
as  it  contains  much  valuable  information : — 


To  the  Editor-.  In  writing  this  article  on  the  very 
important  subject  of  raime  for  this  country-,  and  the 
great  State  of  California  in  particular,  at  your  re- 
quest, please  pardon  me  if  I confine  myself,  in  a 
homely  way,  closely  to  the  important  information 
on  the  subject  closest  to  the  people’s  interest.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  give  the  most  important  facts  in 
the  fewest  and  plainest  words  possible  to  make  it 
understood,  interesting  and  most  useful 

Ramie  is  a species  of  nettle,  but  thornless.  There 
are  three  different  varieties  all  suitable  for  this  cli- 
mate ; but  they  vary  in  excellence  in  the  market 
from  two  to  four  cents  a pound,  the  best,  which  I 
recommend,  being  worth  six  cents  a pound  here  in 
the  rough  as  it  comes  from  the  decorticators,  dried 
and  baled. 

Decortication  of  itself  is  of  a very  simple  nature, 
being  to  strip  or  peel  the  bark  from  the  wood,  to 
knock  out  tbe  inner  wood,  which  must  be  done  as 
fast  as  leafed  and  cut,  or  on  the  same  day  of  cutting. 

It  can  be  done  to  play  by  flail,  treading  with  horses, 
or  flax  break,  and  shaken  out ; or  more  properly  in 
these  days,  with  a machine  run  by  horse  or  steam 
power,  and  with  four  to  six  men  working  two  acres 
a day  easily.  One  machine  will  run  through  120 
acres  in  two  months,  and  keep  a gang  of  men  busy 
all  the  summer  through.  Ramie  will  grow  in  about 
that  time  if  well  supplied  with  water,  irrigation  or 
natural  moisture. 

Ramie  should  be  cut  green  when  about  four  or 
five  feet  high,  and  when  it  first  begins  to  brown 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stalks.  Ramie  will  not  rot 
like  flax  or  hemp,  and  thus  must  be  broken  green 
before  the  gum  or  glue  sets  to  the  stalk.  It  should 
be  run  from  the  decorticator  on  an  endless  wire 
carrier  through  a drier  and  baled  at  the  exit  for 
shipping  to  the  factory,  where  it  is,  by  a process, 
ungummed  and  prepared  for  carding  and  spinning. 
It  is  excellent  to  knit  or  weave  iuto  goods  of  superior 
quality,  pure  or  mixed  with  wool  for  cassimeres, 
woollen  and  worsted  fabrics. 

Ramie  fibre  is  of  a very  firm  texture  and  of  un- 
even length,  from  two  to  six  inches.  It  is  a flat, 
hollow  ribbon,  and  thus  takes  dyes  in  all  shades  of 
the  brightest  colors,  as  well  as  for  black  silk.  It  is 
not  of  such  a glossy  nature  as  common  silk,  but 
partakes  more  of  what  is  called  dead  silk  in  black, 
which  all  ladies  know  is  most  desired  in  expensive 
goods.  Silk  is  wound  off  the  cocoons  from  80  > to 
1,000  yards  long  and  doubled  in  the  winding  seven 
strands,  while  ramie,  being  short,  must  be  carded  and 
spun  like  raw  silk  or  broken  silk,  and  therefore  is 
not  mixed  with  line  silk  in  the  way  sometimes  spoken 
of,  but  after  made  into  thread  is  used  to  mix  in 
the  body,  the  strongest  parts  needed,  for  the  waFp 
or  filling,  and  sometimes  for  the  body  of  the  goods 
when  silk  may  be  used  for  the  raised  glossy  figures 
of  flowers,  giving  a beautiful  contrast  and  exquisite 
shading.  In  wool  mixtures  it  can  be  cut  or  graded 
to  the  even  lengths  and  carded  and  spun  as  a com- 
pleted mixture,  benefiting  the  wool  by  its  superior 
strength,  gloss  and  finish,  the  wool  making  the  nap 
and  warmth,  the  ramie  alone  being  porous  and  cool 
for  summer  wear. 

Ramie  fibre  being  smooth,  tough  and  strong  like 
silk,  makes  a splendid  worsted  line  of  goods  pure, 
such  as  fancy  braids,  binding,  linings  and  dress  goods, 
or  mixed  with  long  wool  in  the  more  expensive  and 
intricate  varieties  of  cassimeres  and  worsteds,  up- 
holstery, plush  and  other  goods.  In  tapestry  and 
curtain  goods  and  rugs,  it  cannot  be  excelled  by 
Oriental  importations,  as  it  is  most  durable  and 
fast  in  colors.  For  fish  lines,  nets,  hammocks,  yacht 
sails  and  any  uses  exposed  to  moisture,  where  strength 
and  durability  are  desirable,  it  is  not  to  be  equalled. 

Ramie  is  not  adapted  to  be  worked  on  linen,  hemp, 
cotton  or  j ute  machinery.  It  is  estimated  that  some 
§30,000,000  to  §70,000,000  worth  of  worsted  alone, 
and  of  wool  and  woollen  goods  worth  many  more 
million  dollars,  are  imported  into  the  United  States 
annually.  Ramie  fibre  that  can  be  grown  in  this 
country  can  take  the  place  of  this  and  excel  in 
durability  and  fine  finish,  besides  for  all  other  pur- 
poses in  ramie  goods,  pure,  mixed  silk  and  other 
ways,  I have  no  doubt,  to  amount  to  much  more. 
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There  is  no  end  or  limit  to  the  possibilities,  ap 
parently,  to  the  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put.  Why 
should  we  not  hasten  to  reap  the  direct  benefit,  as 
well  as  the  incidental  impetus  it  would  give  to  all 
other  enterprises,  employments  and  home  markets  '? 

Ramie  is  now  grown  in  China,  Japan,  India, 
Mexico,  Cuba,  Hawaii,  Samoa,  West  Indies,  Guate- 
mala, Columbia  and  Brazil,  and  in  the  United  States 
in  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas,  California,  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  in  small  quantities.  It  is  also  grown 
in  South  France,  Italy  and  Hungary,  and  is  worth 
in  China  §100  to  §200  per  ton  cleaned  by  hand.  This 
is  done  there  by  scraping  the  pellicle  off  the  outside  of 
the  stalk,  cut  green,  then  peeling  the  bark,  and  with 
a bamboo  stick  rubbing  out  the  mucilaginous  gummy 
matter  over  a log,  and  repeated  washing  and  drying  on 
scaffolds  or  roofs  or  their  houses.  For  export  it  is 
only  partially  ungummed.  For  their  hand-weaving 
they  strip  this  partially  ungummed  fibre  into  threads 
as  long  as  possible,  containing,  of  course,  thousands 
of  fibres,  which  they  fasten,  stick  or  tie  together 
end  to  end,  making  long  threads  in  imitation  of  silk, 
which  they  weave  into  goods,  then  boil  and  bleach 
out  and  color  in  the  piece.  This  primitive  way  of 
working,  which  can  only  be  done  w’ith  the  .cheapest 
of  labor,  has  deceived  most  of  our  experiments  into 
the  belief  that  the  fibre  was  long  as  the  stalk,  like 
flax  and  hemp,  and  of  course  prevented  success  in 
our  working  it  to  manufacture  by  machinery.  But 
now  that  we  have  scientifically  investigated  the  fibres 
before  we  undertook  to  build  machinery-,  and  found 
out  just  what  was  wanted,  it  was  easy  enough  to 
solve  the  difficulty,  which  of  course,  “ was  in  a de- 
corticator”  (if  a decorticator  was  to  do,  or  could 
do,  the  whole  business),  which  never  has  or  never 
will  be  done  economically  by  one.  But  when  only 
decortication  was  wanted  by  a decorticator  (see 
Webster),  and  we  had  a simple  way  to  treat  or  finish 
it  afterward,  success  was  attained.  Tne  farmer  is 
not  bothered  with  the  ungumming,  which  is  the 
difficult  part  of  the  work. 

AS  TO  PLANTING. 

It  can  be  done  in  various  ways,  but  I have  had 
early  and  extended  experience  in  nursery  and  farming, 
as  well  as  machinery  and  manufacturing,  so  looking 
to  the  end  that  the  greatest  success  and  efficiency 
might  be  attained,  1 will  suggest  this  plan.  After 
properly  moistening,  plow  and  pulverize  your  ground 
well  and  deep,  roll  smooth,  mark  out  as  for  corn, 
but  make  the  rows  six  feet  apart,  plant  in  the  fur- 
rows from  one  to  three  feet  apart,  drop  like  potatoes, 
and  cover  like  corn — or  you  can  stick  the  roots,  butt 
down,  slanting  sideways,  two  or  three  inches  deep 
and  cover  the  top  about  one  inch,  or  let  it  come 
almost  or  quite  to  the  surface,  if  the  ground  is  not 
mellow  and  sandy  and  is  moist  to  the  surface,  or 
is  liable  to  bake.  Cultivate  well  between  the  rows 
until  the  sprouts  are  up  two  or  three  feet  high,  when 
layer  out  to  cover  the  ground  in  a bed  four  feet 
wide,  leaving  a space  two  feet  wide  between  the  beds 
to  cultivate,  from  which  you  can  procure  roots  that 
spread  out  into  these  spaces  to  replant  or  sell  with- 
out disturbing  the  beds.  You  will  find  it  will  pay 
you  for  some  years  to  come  to  raise  roots  to  sell 
as  a little  demand  will  absorb  all  now  on  hand, 
and  I have  no  doubt  the  price  will  double  or  treble 
before  the  rush  is  supplied. 

The  first  crop  after  layering  can  be  cut  with  a 
sickle  by  hand  and  all  the  poor  or  branchy  shoots 
can  be  layered  to  fill  up  any  vacancies  or  cut  into 
cuttings  and  planted  like  grape-vine  cuttings. 

Now  these  two-feet  paths  can  be  kept  open  and 
used  for  cultivation,  or,  after  the  four-foot  beds  have 
become  solid,  can  be  allowed  to  spread  fu  1. 

I advise  this  plan  as  a four-foot  bed  can  be  grown 
solid  thick  sooner  than  six  feet,  and  after  that  can 
be  easily  extended.  When  roots  become  plentiful 
and  cheap  you  can  plant  thickly  all  over  the  ground 
at  first  planting,  if  you  choose,  but  with  roots  §3  a 
piece,  as  at  first  in  New  Orleans,  it  could  not  be 
afforded.  Although  one  planting  lasts  for  a life-time 
it  is  supposed  that  five  cents  would  be  high,  but  two 
or  three  cents  is  reasonable,  and  §21‘63  per  thousand 
is  very  reasonable,  delivered  in  good  order,  the 


purchaser  running  no  risk  in  shipping  at  all.  Two 
thousand  five  hundred,  six  feet  by  three  apart,  .or 
7,500,  six  feet  by  one  apart,  makes  the  first  cost 
enough  on  a large  scale,  and  with  layering  and 
cuttings  will  soon  cover  the  beds. 

If  planted  this  spring  a scattering  crop  can  be 
cut  in  the  fall  from  the  layers,  and  the  next  season 
three  or  four  fair  crops  can  be  expected,  and  the 
next  year  your  most  sanguine  hopes  ought  to  be 
realized.  Anyone  puchasing  larger  amounts  or  where 
possible,  can  have  my  personal  attention  as  to  soil, 
prepration  and  care,  I will  contract  to  buy  all  you 
will  raise  from  roots  purchased  of  me,  for  five  or 
ten  years,  at  six  cents  a pound,  in  bales  delivered 
in  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino, 
Sacramento,  Tulare  or  Bakersfield,  Cal. ; El  Paso, 
Dallas  or  Galveston,  Tex. ; New  Orleans,  La. : or 
Mobile,  Ala.;  Atlanta,  Ga„  or  Jacksonville,  Fla.; 
Salem,  Or-;  or  Seattle,  Wash.  I will  aho  agree  to 
furnish  decorticators  at  a reasonable  cost;  now 
§700  to  §800  for  two  acres  a day,  and  give  freely 
all  necessary  information  and  assistance  possible 
personally ; deposit  a forfeit  of  §50,000  for  every  two 
thousand  acres  planted  from  roots  purchased  from 
me  and  paid  for,  or  leave  that  amount  approved,  due 
on  the  same  at  8 per  cent  intrest  and  accept 
notes  payable  in  fibre;  build  manufactory  and  buy 
your  crop  for  five  or  ten  years  at  6 cents  a pound, 
paying  cash  90  days  for  the  name,  each  crop 
delivered  as  above. 

Ramie  is  not  a noxious  weed,  does  not  spread 
over  the  country  by  seed,  is  not  hard  to  eradicate, 
dies  with  drought,  flood,  or  plowing  out  to  sell 
the  roots  or  replant  As  to  its  injury  or  drain  on 
the  soil  I must  say  that  has  been  over-estimated, 
as  the  comparisons  have  been  made  with  grain 
and  fruit  that  grow  and  ripen,  grain,  wood,  fruit, 
seed  or  pits,  which  make  the  greater  drain  and 
from  the  surface.  The  ripening  of  seed  or  pits, 
hardening  of  stem  or  wood,  is  much  more  exhaustive 
of  the  soil  than  the  first  or  green  part  of  the 
growth.  Ramie  should  be  compared  with  alfalfa 
more  properly,  but  has  some  very  important  advan- 
tages over  that  also.  While  alfalfa  roots  deep  and 
draws  its  substance  not  mainly  from  the  surface, 
but  deep  down  in  the  subsoil  and  far  into  sub- 
terranean depths  for  moisture,  it  does  not  materially 
exhaust  the  surface,  though  in  cutting  green  it  is 
all  removed,  stalk,  leaves  and  all  sold  or  used, 
hardly  if  ever,  returned  even  in  manure  if  fed  on 
the  place ; yet,  if  ripened  for  seed,  it  exhausts  the 
soil  much  more,  while  with  ramie  the  roots  also 
go  down  deep,  not  only  one  tap  root,  but  many, 
each  stalk  supplying  its  own,  every  joint  or  piece 
supplying  them  if  detached  from  the  mother  roots. 
Ramie  is  always  properly  cut  green,  all  the  leaves, 
about  two-fifths  of  the  whole  weight,  being  stripped 
and  left  on  the  field;  the  wood  and  juice  is 
separated  and  burned  in  dryers,  and  the  ashes  can 
be  returned  with  little  trouble,  so  that  nothing 
but  the  pure  fibre  need  be  taken  permanently  away. 

Now  if  an  old  overgrown  stalk  should  be  cut, 
weighed  and  burned  to  estimate  the  loss,  the  result 
multiplied  by  the  number  supposed  to  be  on  an 
acre,  it  might  be  that  “fifty  tons  per  acre” 
might  be  estimated,  which  would  give  a very  errone- 
ous impression  from  the  real  facts,  I think  the 
leaves  and  wood  being  returned  might  add  to  the 
soil,  together  with  irrigation  and  the  air,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  removed  in  the  fibre,  and  possibly  more 
in  some  cases  at  least.  Something  is  taken  from 
the  air  and  water,  and  more  brought  up  from  the 
subsoil,  or  below.  At  any  rate,  I have  seen  as  fine 
stalks  on  ten,  fifteen  and  twenty-year-old  grown 
patches  of  ramie  (that  I have  been  told  have  not 
been  fertilized  and  not  much  watered)  as  I could 
which  to  raise.  About  five  tons  green  stalks  can 
be  expected  off  an  acre  each  cutting,  making  a 
thousand  or  more  pounds  of  fibre,  or  three  to  four 
thousand  pounds  in  a season  of  three  or  four  cuts. 

Ramie  fibre  must  not  be  bleached  before  used  in 
the  factory,  as  it  needs  a different  treatment  for 
different  uses,  and  you  must  not  be  deceived  by  long, 
fine  bleached  or  unbleached  samples,  as  there  is  no 
. practicability  in  them.  Ramie  is  not  ungummed  if 
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long,  and  cannot  be  used  in  that  condition  except  by 
hand,  and  then  must  be  prepared,  while  green  and 
fresh  by  hand.  We  want  no  hand  work,  and  cannot 
compete  with  foreign  labor  ia  that  way.  So  do  not 
be  deceived  by  gaudy  showings. 

Bales  of  it  have  been  made  and  shipped  from  the 
south,  twelve  to  twenty  years  ago,  and  found  un- 
saleable for  profit  to  this  country,  and  spoiled  for 
their  uses  in  Europe,  by  hand  or  otherwise.  We 
want  plain,  practical  working  material. 

It  must  be  thoroughly  and  economically  ungum- 
med,  and  then  it  is  as  free  and  pure  as  wool,  camel’s 
hair  or  alpaca,  and  cut  to  even  lengths,  or  separated 
into  two,  four  and  six-inch  lengths,  will  card  and 
spin  as  readily  by  machinery,  and  if  properly  done 
is  full  of  strength  and  gloss.  The  farmer,  except 
for  curiosity  or  satisfaction,  does  not  need  to  be  a 
manufacturing  expert  to  pass  on  the  machinery  or 
fibre.  He  simply,  necessarily  wants  to  be  satisfied 
that  he  can  put  into  bales  and  sell  the  raw  material, 
and  roots  maybe,  enough  for  several  years  to  pay  him 
for  planting,  raising  and  marketing,  as  well  or  better 
than  anything  else  he  can  raise,  and  that  he  will 
get  a better  market  for  his  other  products,  and  be 
able  to  buy  a superior  article  of  goods  for  less  money 
than  is  possible  without  it.  If  he  can  make  §180 
or  §240  per  acre  on  a large  number  of  acres  for 
several  or  many  years,  and  never  less  than  §50 
clear,  or  double  or  quadruple  his  market,  and  that 
at  home  instead  of  the  chances  abroad ; get  his  goods 
for  less  than  half  or  one-fourth  of  the  price  he  now 
pays  ; get  a genuine,  durable  article  that  will  wear- 
four  times  the  length  of  time  the  adulterated  article 
he  now  pays  a big  price  for,  builds  up  his  country, 
makes  his  property  valuable,  I think  it  is  worth  a little 
effort  and  faith,  even  if  there  is  a good  deal  of  work, 
and  may  be  some  few  mishaps  to  start  with. 

— Planters'  Monthly.  S.  H.  Slaught. 


THE  ORANGE  IN  JAPAN. 

[Report  by  Consul  Smithers  of  Osaka  and  Hiogo, 
prepared  from  information  obtained  from  the  Governor 
of  the  Hiogo  Ken  and  from  facts  furnished  by  Mr. 
H.  E.  Amoore,  an  English  gentleman  engaged  in 
exporting  young  trees  to  California.] 

VARIETIES. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  orange  found  in 
Japan,  of  which  the  most  profitable  are  the  Oon- 
shiu,  Hira-Mikan,  Koji,  Kinkan  and  Natsu-Mikan. 
In  the  prefecture  of  Osaka  the  location  of  the  orange 
trees  is  about  3 miles  distant  from  the  sea,  at  an 
elevation  of  2,016  feet,  and  at  Arita-Gun,  in  the 
Province  of  Kii,  they  are  located  from  half  a mile 
to  three  miles  from  the  sea,  at  an  elevation  of  610 
to  800  feet. 

A southerly  exposure  is  best  for  the  trees  and  the 
best  soil  a sandy  loam  with  gravel  about  3 feet  from 
the  surface.  Hilly  and  rolling  land  is  preferable 
for  the  “ Oonshiu  ” and  “Hira-Mikan”  varieties. 

The  minimum  temperature  is  36°  F. ; maximum 
95°  and  average  65°. 

THE  OONSHIU 

is  in  every  respect  the  best  variety.  The  tree,  or 
more  properly,  the  bush,  grows  to  the  height  of  10 
or  12  feet  and  covers  a space  22  or  23  feet  in  diameter, 
or  70  feet  in  circumference.  It  branches  close  to 
the  ground,  and,  not  being  pruned,  the  weight  of 
the  fruit  causes  the  lower  branches  to  lie  on  the 
ground  completely  covering  the  trunk.  They  are 
extremely  prolific,  and  as  the  fruit  is  not  thinned 
out  when  small,  it  does  not  often  attain  a size  of 
over  3 or  3^  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  majority 
not  over  2|.  Like  all  other  fruits,  they  are  picked 
by  the  Japanese  when  green  (unripe)  and  sour,  as 
early  as  the  1st  of  October,  and  are  gathered  and 
packed  by  December,  when  they  are  stored,  keeping 
so  well  as  to  be  found  in  the  market  as  late  as  the 
end  of  May.  The  fruit  of  the  Oonshiu  is  flattened 
at  the  poles,  the  rind  peels  off  very  easily  and  the 
segments  part  as  readily. 

When  the  orange  is  cut  horizontally,  the  juice  is 
sq  abundant  that  it  runs  over  freely.  They  are 


raetically  seedless ; out  of  200  only  2 were  found  to 
ave  seeds.  Their  flavor  is  very  pleasant — sweet, 
but  not  too  sweet — and  is  much  liked  by  foreigners 
in  Japan  and  China. 

THE  “HIRA”  MIKAN, 

sometimes  called  “Kishin"  Mikan,  or  “ Kino-Kuni” 
Mikan,  is  a smaller  fruit  than  the  Oonshiu,  and 
though  it  has  a few  seeds  it  is  desirable.  The  tree 
goes  to  the  height  of  30  feet,  is  an  immense  bearer 
and  is  a hardy  as  the  Oonshiu. 

THE  “ KIN-KAN,” 

known  in  China  as  the  “ Kumquat,”  or  golden  orange, 
grows  to  the  height  of  16  feet  and  is  very  prolific. 
There  are  two  kinds,  the  “Maru-mi”  (round  fruit) 
and  the  “Naga-mi,”  or  long  fruit.  It  contains  4 or 
5 seeds  and  is  palatable,  eaten  raw,  rind  and  all, 
but  its  chief  u=e  is  as  a preserve  in  syrup  or  crys- 
talized.  It  has  long  been  popular  both  in  Japan 
and  China,  when  treated  in  this  way. 

HOW  PROPAGATED. 

The  orange  tree  is  propagated  in  Japan  by  graft- 
ing on  sour  stock,  “ Citrus  Trifoliata,”  or  native 
wild  orange,  which  is  so  extremely  hardy  that  it 
does  not  appear  to  suffer  with  cold.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  25  to  30  feet.  The  fruit  is  perfectly  round, 
somewhat  larger  than  a billiard  ball  and  full  of  seeds. 
The  stock  for  grafting  is  propagated  from  these 
seeds.  The  young  trees  are  transplanted  each  spring 
and  after  two  years  are  ready  for  grafting.  The 
leaf  is  trifoliate,  like  the  clover.  The  tree  is  very 
thorny  and  it  is  deciduous ; the  sap  falls  in  the 
writer  and  does  not  rise  until  late  in  the  spring, 
and  it  is  to  this  that  the  extreme  hardiness  of 
trees  grafted  on  this  stock  may  be  attributed.  The 
Japanese  do  not  appear  to  give  the  same  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  orange  trees  as  in  California 
and  Florida,  allowing  vegetables  and  corn  to  grow 
between  the  trees,  which  are  planted  so  closely 
together  that  the  branches  often  interlook. 

The  irrigation  which  takes  place  only  in  the  dry 
season  is  done  by  pails  and  the  liquid  manure  is 
distributed  with  dippers  by  hand. 

There  are  no  nicely  laid  out  groves  as  in  the 
United  States,  but  irrigation  patches  and  many  trees 
are  planted  on  the  hillsides  in  terraces  the  same  way 
as  rice  and  other  products. 

INSECTS. 

No  attention  is  paid  to  insects  beyond  burning 
the  chrysalis  or  beetles.  The  “scale”  is  injurious 
in  some  parts  and  almost  unknown  in  others  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  smooth-skinned  oranges  from 
Arita. 

NURSERIES. 

The  principal  ones  are  about  12  miles  from  the 
sea  and  the  trees  are  protected  in  the  winter  till 
the  third  year  with  coarse  straw  matting  roughly 
tied  around,  the  idea  being  to  preserve  the  young 
growth  and  not  because  they  fear  injury  to  the 
matured  branches.  As  the  Japanese  see  no  beauty 
in  an  upright  tree,  but  rather  prefer  them  crooked 
or  dwarfed,  the  young  trees  are  not  staked  or  trained. 

One  reason  for  prefering  the  low  tree  is  that  they 
can  pick  the  fruit  without  ladders,  and  another  is  that 
the  branches  keep  the  ground  cool  and  more  moist 
than  if  exposed  to  the  sun. 

As  the  tree  is  not  a rapid  grower,  although  it 
produces  fruit  at  an  early  stage,  it  would  not  be 
a difficult  or  expensive  thing  to  cover  them  with 
a light  framework  and  awning  during  the  cold 
weather  in  parts  of  the  United  States  where  the 
climate  is  intemperate  rather  than  to  be  deprived 
of  so  valuable  and  ornamental  a tree. 

THE  MARKET  PRICE  OF  THE  OONSHIU. 

Fruit  in  Japan  is  from  2 to  5 silver  yen  per  1,000 
according  to  size  and  quality,  and  considerable 
shipments  are  made  to  San  Francisco,  but,  owing 
to  their  being  packed  in  air  tight  boxes  often  arrive 
in  bad  condition. —Agricultural  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Consular  report,  December,  1890.  No.  703- 
— Florida  Dispatch , 
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CARDAMOMS. 

Zingiberaceous  planters  are  frequently  met  with  j 
in  the  tropical  forest.  Large  specimens  of  Blettaria,  . 
particularly  Elettaria  speciosa  form  a constant 
constitution  of  the  underbush — for  instance,  upon 
Java.  The  leaves  of  the  Elettaria  often  reach  an 
enormous  length,  up  to  15  and  20  feet,  and  for  this 
reason  sarve  as  a magnificent  ornament  of  the  forest. 

Elettaria  cards, momum  white  et  maton  is  in- 
digenous to  Ceylon,  but  not  to  Java.  Its  cultivation 
is  carried  on  in  a number  of  districts,  the  total 
amount  of  the  harvest  of  1891  being  estimated 
at  443,000  pounds. 

In  British  India  cardamoms  are  cultivated  chiefly 
in  Coorg  and  Mysore  2,500  to  5,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
Some  of  the  Mysore  plantations  have  an  extent 
of  1,000  acres.  The  cultivation  was  first  commenced 
in  1871  by  a few  coffee  planters. 

Upon  Ceylon  the  Dutch  collected  cardamoms  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  that 
time  the  export  amounted  to  7,000  to  8,000  pounds. 
Subsequently  it  fell  off  considerably  amounting  to 
only  5,500  pounds  in  1813.  Some  years  ago  the 
cultivation  was  started  in  nearly  all  districts  below 
the  level  of  4,000  feet,  which  resulted,  of  course, 
in  over-production  and  a great  decrease  in  value 
of  the  product.  In  1887  to  1888  there  were  under 
cardamom  cultivation  4,572  acres.  The  production 
amounted  to  250,000  pounds  from  regular  plantations, 
and  100,000  from  the  so-called  kampong  cultivation 
(crude  country  farming). 

There  are  three  kinds  of  cardamoms  to  be  found 
in  Ceylon;  the  indigenous,  the  Malabar,  and  the 
Mysore.  All  three  are  probably  only  varieties  of 
one  and  the  same  species. 

•‘Malabar”  cardamom  has  a pale  green  “indi- 
genous” a red  stem  of  dark  color  near  the  bottom. 
The  fruit  of  the  “indigenous”  cardamom  (in  Sin- 
halese, “ensal”)  is  known  in  commerce  as  “Ceylon 
natives,”  and  less  esteemed  than  the  “Malabar” 
(called  "rota  ensal.”)  The  former  is  longer  than  the 
latter.  The  Mysore  variety  is  more  robust  than  the 
others.  It  grows  at  higher  altitudes,  is  more  hardy, 
and  has  larger,  not  velvety,  leaves. 

Good  soil  and  moisture  are  the  chief  requisites 
for  a successful  cultivation.  Tropical  valleys  are 
the  most  favorable  localities.  Some  shade  appears 
to  be  necessary,  and  the  excess  of  winds  must  be 
guarded  against. 

Cardamoms  ripen  very  irregularly.  When  growing 
in  stiff  loam  and  exposed  to  too  much  rain,  the  plant 
grows  vigorously,  but  bears  no  fruit. 

When  the  plantation  is  started  in  the  forest,  the 
undergrowth  is  first  removed  and  the  forest  thinned 
out  so  as  to  still  preserve  the  requisite  amount  of 
shade.  The  soil  is  drained  by  suitable  trenches  where 
required,  and  all  weeds  carefully  removed. 

Planting  is  usually  done  in  rows,  so  far  as  the 
remaining  trees  permit  In  good  soil  plants  are  set 
at  distances  of  7 feet.  Propagation  is  made  mostly 
by  planting  pieces  of  the  tuberous  rhizome,  rarely 
by  seeds.  A special  part  of  the  plantation  is  usually 
reserved  for  propagating  purposes.  The  plants  raised 
there  are  taken  completely  out  of  the  ground,  and 
the  root  divided  into  the  several  tuberous  sections, 
which  are  either  planted  at  once  or  first  developed 
in  a nursery  and  then  transplanted.  Plants  raised 
from  seeds,  of  course,  require  a longer  time  before  they 
bear  fruit,  but  the  seed  method  has  the  advantage 
that  the  planter  is  always  sure  of  the  variety,  while 
he  has  no  such  assurance  when  he  has  to  buy  pieces 
of  rhizome  in  the  market,  particularly  from  natives. 

The  pieces  of  rhizome  are  laid  immediately  under 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  After  three  or  four  years  the 
plants  produce  fruit,  but  a full  harvest  is  not  obtained 
until  the  fifth  year.  They  continue  bearing  for  six 
or  seven  years  and  sometimes  longer.  The  usual 
yield  of  au  acre  of  five-year-old  plants  is  estimated 
at  300  pounds.  The  plants  flower  throughout  the 
whole  year.  Fruit  and  flower  are  always  seen  on  the 
plant  at  the  same  time.  But  the  harvesting  is  con- 
fined to  the  time  between  the  end  of  August  aud 
the  beginning  of  the  next  April,  more  particularly 
to  the  last  three  months  of  the  year. 


The  capsules  are  collected  when  they  become  firm, 
but  before  they  have  become  entirely  yellow,  in  which 
latter  condition  they  are  apt  to  burst  on  drying. 
Fully  ripe  fruit  separate  easily  from  the  stem,  those 
nearly  ripe  do  not.  A coolie  can  gather  as  much  as 
12  to  15  pounds  per  day.  Four  pound  fresh  capsules 
furnish  one  pound  of  dry. 

In  order  to  impart  a yellow  straw  color  to  the 
capsules,  they  are  subjected  to  a so-called  “curing” 
process.  They  are  first  placed  for  a short  time  into 
cold,  and  then  for  a minute  into  boiling  water,  next 
they  are  exposed  to  the  sun,  three  hours  during  the 
morning,  and  two  during  the  afternoon,  which  bleaches 
them.  In  some  mills  of  Colombo  the  fruits  are  some- 
times treated  with  sulphur  fumes.  When  the  fruit 
is  picked  the  stems  still  adhering  are  broken  off. — 
Montreal  Pharmaceutical  Journal. 

«, 

AN  IMMENSE  POULTRY  FARM. 
Americans  are  not  noted  for  doing  anything  on  a 
small  scale.  Even  the  poultry  farms  are  the  largest 
of  any  in  the  world.  Except  in  Egypt,  artificial 
hatching  is  carried  on  more  extensively  than  in  any 
other  country.  Mr.  Ross  A.  Smith,  of  Charleston, 
S.  C. , gives  an  account  of  a visit  to  the  largest 
poultry  farm  in  this  country,  or  in  any  other,  under 
one  management. 

The  owner  is  Dr.  T.  A.  Greene,  of  Boston,  but 
the  farm  is  located  at  Long  Island,  New  Hampshire, 
and  is  known  as  the  Roxmont  Poultry  Farm.  It 
consists  of  1,300  acres ; 200  are  under  cultivation  to 
raise  feed  for  poultry  kept  on  the  place,  and  thirty- 
five  carloads  are  purchased  besides. 

Fifteen  thousand  hens  and  four  thousand  ducks 
are  the  average  number,  and  120,000  chickens  and 
ducks  are  hatched  annually  by  seventeen  incubators 
of  640-egg  capacity  each,  and  they  are  kept  in  ope- 
ration all  the  time. 

One  laying  house  1000  * 25  feet  and  600  houses  6*8, 
incubator,  house  70*40,  two  stoves  and  cellar.  When 
all  the  incubators  are  located  the  upper  stories  are 
used  as  nurseries  for  chickens  just  hatched,  up  to 
eight  days  old. 

One  hundred  tons  of  coal  is  annually  used  to  heat 
the  buildings  and  furnish  power  to  grind  and  cook 
feed.  Ten  thousand  ducks  and  45,000  broilers  are 
marketed  annually,  and  the  daily  shipment  of  eggs 
averages  220  dozen.  The  Roxmont  farm  represents 
a capital  of  §120,000,  and  netted  a profit  the  first  year 
of  86,000,  with  a fair  prospect  of  doubling  it  this  year. 

Here  is  an  instance  where  capital  invested  in  poultry, 
properly  managed  in  a business  way,  pays.  As  a 
rule,  poultry  on  a large  scale  has  not  been  a profit- 
able investment  for  its  owner,  but  it  has  been  a 
lack  of  management  or  mismanagement,  undertaken 
by  an  inexperienced  person.  We  are  glad  to  present 
this  statement  to  our  readers,  for  we  know  it  is 
authentic.  Knowing  Mr.  Smith  personally  and  of 
his  public  career  for  several  years,  we  can  vouch 
for  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  I wish  we  had 
one  capitalist  in  Florida  who  had  sand  enough  to 
back  such  an  enterprise.  If  it  can  be  made  profit- 
able in  frozen  New  Hampshire,  it  certainly  can  be 
in  our  almost  perfect  climate  in  Florida. 

This  is  practical  poultry  culture,  with  the  fancy 
left  out.  Eggs  and  meat  are  the  objects  sought  after. 
The  varieties  are  not  mentioned,  but  no  doubt  a cross 
is  used.  As  the  fowls  are  raised  for  market,  princi- 
pally eggs,  I should  say  are  secondary  to  a meat 
supply,  and  broilers  are  the  most  prominent. 

E.  W.  Amsden. 

—Florida  Dispatch. 

[Like  banana  and  orange  growing,  poultry  rearing 
on  a large  scale  requires  to  have  a good  market 
close  at  hand.  That  and  cheap  grain  existin  America. 
—Ed.  T.A.] 


HINTS  AND  HELPS. 

To  Remove  Paint  Stains  from  Floors. — Soak  them 
with  benzine  or  turpentine  for  a short  time,  then 
rub  with  §mery  paper  or  pulverized  pumice  stone, 
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How  to  Make  Hens  Lay  Eeos. — Provide  them 
with  clean  quarters.  See  that  they  get  at  least  one 
meal  a day  of  food  in  which  there  is  red  pepper, 
and  do  not  go  near  the  nests  till  sundown. 

To  Clean  Oilcloth. — Never  use  soap  in  scrubbing 
oilcloth  nor  a hard  scrub  brush,  but  use  a soft  brush 
and  then  wipe  with  a wet  cloth.  Once  in  a while 
apply  a coat  of  copal  varnish  to  keep  it  looking  new. 

To  Remove  Scorches  from  Linen. — Scorches  may  be 
removed  from  linen  by  spreading  over  them  the  juice 
of  two  onions  and  half  an  ounce  of  white  soap.  To 
remove  rust  or  ink  stains  spread  the  stain  with  a 
paste  of  lemon  juice  and  salt  and  lay  in  the  sunlight. 
Of  course  this  applies  to  white  linens  only. 

To  Obtain  Oil  of  Rose  Geranium.— Fill  a wide- 
mouthed bottle  with  fresh  rose  geramiun  leaves  that 
have  been  gathered  when  dry,  and  pour  in  as  much 
perfectly  pure  glycerine  as  the  bottle  will  hold.  Cork 
it  securely  and  keep  in  a warm  place  for  several 
weeks,  then  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  It  is  good  for 
the  bath,  also  for  rough  or  chapped  skin. 

How  to  Care  for  Shoes. — A little  linseed  or  sweet 
oil  well  rubbed  into  the  leather  about  once  a week 
prevents  the  leather  cracking.  Whenever  you  have 
the  misfortune  to  wet  your  feet,  don't  despair.  Fill 
your  shoes  with  oats,  which  will  help  absorb  the 
moisture  and  preserve  their  shape.  When  nearly 
dry  rub  with  oil,  and  the  next  day  your  shoes  will 
look  as  well,  and  mayhap  better,  than  before  their 
wetting.  The  oats  may  be  dried  and  saved  to  the 
next  time.  Above  all  things  else  don’t  neglect  the 
heels.  At  the  first  evidence  of  so-called  “running 
over"  have  them  repaired. 

To  Press  Seams  Tailor  Fashion. — The  pressing 
board  needed  is  about  twenty-six  inches  long  and 
shaped  like  a shirt  board,  perhaps  two  and  one-half 
inches  wide  at  the  small  end  and  three  and  one-half 
at  the  large  end.  It  has  rounded  edges  and  is  thick 
enough  hot  to  need  padding  or  covering.  Press 
thick  cloth  with  a firm,  hard  stroke,  letting  the  iron 
remain  on  the  goods  if  necessary.  If  unlined  cloth 
or  flannel  is  being  pressed  the  iron  must  not  stand 
on  it,  for  a mark  would  be  left  on  the  right  side. 
The  flat  sides  of  the  board  are  used  to  press  the 
waist  seams,  the  long  edges  are  for  the  sleeve  seams 
and  the  round  ends  for  the  armhole  seams.  In  doing 
these  last  the  board  is  braced  between  the  knees, 
one  end  resting  on  the  floor.  All  this  pressing  is 
done  holding  the  board  in  the  lap.  But  the  special 
knack  is  to  press  all  seams  above  the  waist  line 
down  and  below  the  waist  line  up  This  keeps  out 
wrinkles. 

Lemon  Jelly  Cake. — Two  cups  of  sugar,  half  cup 
of  butter,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  tartar,  one  cup 
of  milk,  one  teaspoonful  soda,  three  cups  of  flour. 
Bake  in  five  layers,  use  juice;  yellow  rind  grated, 
of  one  lemon,  mix  with  water  and  boil  till  it  thickens. 

Pineapple  Jelly. — Soak  half  a box  of  gelatine  an 
hour  in  a cup  of  cold  water  and  stir  in  a cup  of 
sugar.  Add  a little  more  than  half  a cup  of  the  liquor 
drained  from  a can  of  pineapple,  and  half  a pint  of 
boiling  water.  Strain,  stir  in  a cupful  of  the  pine- 
apple chopped  fine,  turn  into  a mold  and  set  on  ice. 

Lemon  Custard  Pie. — Grate  the  rind  of  one  lemon 
and  squeeze  the  juice  on  one  teacupful  of  sugar  and 
a tablespoonful  of  flour,  mixed  together.  Beat  to  a 
froth  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  stir  into  them 
one  cupful  of  new  milk,  then  mix  in  the  sugar,  flour 
and  juice,  and  bake  in  a plate  lined  with  paste. — 
Florida  dJispatch. 


ENORMOUS  PRUNE  YIELD. 

On  the  Briggs  orchard,  Visalia,  Cal.,  three  trees  of 
the  French  prune  variety  yielded  a total  product  of 
2,813  pounds,  the  average  per  tree  being  937.66  pounds. 

The  Visalia  Delta , says : With  sixty-four  trees  to 

the  acre  this  would  give  a yield  of  60,910  pounds,  or 
80|  tons.  As  2.65  pounds  of  fresh  prunes  are  required 
to  make  one  pound  dried,  one  acre  would  produce 
23,362  pounds  ready  for  market,  and  at  11  cents  per 
pound,  the  present  selling  price,  the  gross  value  of  the 
yield  of  a single  acre  would  reach  the  sum  of  $2,569.82; 


at  2J  cents  per  pound  on  the  ground,  for  which  they 
could  be  sold  today,  the  price  of  an  acre's  product 
would  be  $574.05. 

In  the  Briggs  orchard  there  are  twelve  acres  of 
prune  trees  of  different  ages  and  several  experienced 
orchardists  estimate  the  average  yield  at  600  pounds 
per  tree.  There  are  64  trees  to  each  acre,  which 
would  make  38,400  pounds  to  the  acre,  the  value 
which  at  2£  cents  per  pound  on  the  ground— the 
price  at  which  prunes  are  now  selling  here— would 
be  $960  per  acre,  a net  profit  (after  allowing  for 
every  possible  expense  and  loss)  of  more  than 
$900  per  acre.  If  dried  at  the  orchard  and  sold  the 
value  of  the  crop  per  acre  would  be  $1,593.90,  and 
for  the  twelve  acres  the  enormous  sum  of  $19,126.80 
would  be  realized. — American  Grocer,  Oct  12. 


VARIOUS  NOTES. 

Tea  in  Foccnow.—  The  Foochow  Daily  Echo  of 
15th  Oct.  says  : — 

We  hear  that  the  activity  in  the  tea  market  during 
the  lat  er  part  of  last  month  led  to  wired  orders 
being  sent  up  country  to  prepare  more,  and  that  the 
answer  came  hack  “ Too  late,  no  more  to  be  got. 
Sacks  of  old  tea  have  been  used  as  fuel  to  boil  rice.” 
We  give  this  information,  which  is  not  derived  from 
Hong-men,  Brokers  orTca-boys,  for  what  it  maybe 
worth.  It  is  thought  that  there  are  still  some  20,000 
chests  to  arrivp,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  added  to,  on 
account  of  the  demand  having  sprung  up  so  late. 

A Blend  of  Coffee  and  Cocoa. — In  noticing 
a food  exposition  at  New  HaveD,  the  American 
Grocer  writes : — 

The  space  occupied  by  the  Clark  Coffee  Co.,  is 
a centre  of  attraction.  The  decorations  are  tasteful, 
and  their  effect  heightened  by  the  brilliant  red  of 
the  handsome  packages  containing  Cocoa-Coffee, 
which  we  noticed  in  many  of  the  New  Haven  stores. 
People  tested  the  merits  of  the  goods  at  the  ex- 
position, going  away  pleased  with  this  new  blend  of 
coffee  and  the  cocoa  bean. 

Soyer,  the  famous  French  chef,  was,  we  believe, 
the  first  to  combine  coffee  and  chocolate,  the  com- 
pound being  named  by  him  “ choca.” 

Forestry  in  Burmah. — From  the  official  re- 
ports on  forest  administration  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Burmah  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  it  appears  that 
the  most  important  work  done  in  the  upper  province 
was  the  reservation  of  forests,  the  total  area  reserved 
during  the  year  being  1,059  square  miles,  including 
the  most  valuable  teak- producing  areas  iD  the  country. 
The  total  area  of  protected  forests  is  16,461  square 
miles.  The  experimental  cultivation  of  eucalyptus 
and  English  fruit  trees  has  not  been  successful.  The 
experience  of  recent  years  in  Upper  Burmah  teaches 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  fortsts  have  been  much 
overworked  and  that  it  will  be  a loDg  time  before  they 
reach  the  normal  condition  of  productiveness.  The 
drought  of  last  year  had  the  effect  of  largely  decreas- 
ing the  export  of  teak,  for  the  rivers  were  so  low 
that  between  40,000  and  50,000  tons  remained  ttraEded 
and  could  not  be  got  down  to  the  sea.  The  reports 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  show  that  forests 
of  all  kinds  have  been  wastefully  worked — the  rubber 
forests  by  the  Kachin  chiefs  and  the  Sban  forests, 
where  the  chiefs  entered  into  improvident  agreements 
with  speculators.  But  the  Government  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  interfere  at  present  with  the  ShanB.  Th« 
exports  of  teak  last  year  from  Rangoon  and  Moulmein 
amounted  to  161,967  tons,  valued  at  more  than  117 
lakhs  of  rupees.  Of  this  less  than  one-third  went 
to  Europe,  the  remainder  going  to  India.  The  exports 
of  teak  from  Siam  at  one  time  threatened  to  come 
into  rivalry  with  the  Burmah  teak,  but  they  have 
fallen  off,  and  last  year  no  Siam  teak  went  to  Iiidia. 
The  Moulmein  teak  all  descends  the  Salween  and  its 
tributaries,  while  that  in  Rangoon  reaches  the  sea 
by  the  Irrawady  and  the  Sittang.  The  net  revenue 
from  forest  administration  to  Lower  Burmah  last 
year  was  nearly  16  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  in  the  upper 
province  nearly  ten  lakhs,— London  Times, 
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BLEACHING  AND  BLEACHING  AGENTS. 
(Being  one  of  the  series  of  Marsh  Lectures,  deli- 
vered by  Mr.  C.  Brieberg,  Oct,  15th,  1892.) 

Bleaching  is  a very  ancient  art,  as  passages 
referring  to  it  in  the  earlier  sacred  and  profane 
writers  fully  testify.  It  had  probably  reached  a 
high  degree  of  excellence  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  first  Assyrian  Empire,  and  was  certainly 
practised  in  Egypt  long  before  the  commence- 
ment of  written  history. 

In  Scripture  we  have  special  mention  of  “ fine 
linen,  white  and  clean.”  Herodotus  tells  us  that 
the  Babylonians  wore  “white  cloaks”;  and 
Athenaeus  makes  mention  of  “ Shining  fine  linen  ” 
as  opposed  to  that  which  was  “ raw  ” or  unbleached. 
At  this  early  period  and  for  many  centuries 
afterwards,  the  operations  of  washing,  fulling 
and  bleaching  were  not  distinctly  separated.  The 
common  system  of  washing  followed  by  drying 
in  the  sun  adopted  by  the  ancients,  by  frequent 
repetition,  decolourised  the  raw  materials  of  textile 
fabrics,  and  thus  must  no  doubt  have  taught 
them  the  art  of  natural  bleaching.  Washing  or 
steeping  in  ammoniacal  or  alkaline  lyes,  or  milk 
of  lime,  followed  by  exposure  to  tfie  sun,  formed 
the  chief  basis  of  their  system,  while  woollens, 
then  as  now,  were  treated  with  soap  and 
Fuller’s  earth,  potter’s  clay  or  like  argillaceous 
deposits. 

[The  use  of  lyes-like  that  of  “washing  soda  ” in 
modern  times — results  in  the  formation  of  a soap 
with  the  resinous  and  fatty  substances  naturally 
inherent  in  vegetable  fibres  or  communicated  to 
them  in  the  process  of  weaving ; v hile  Fuller’s 
earth  and  similar  natural  deposits  have  the 
property  of  extracting,  by  absorption,  the  fatty 
substances  present  in  wool.] 

We  read  that  in  the  time  of  Vespasian  (about 
60  a.d.)  and  undoubtedly  long  before  it,  cloths 
were  “ sulphured,”  and  according  to  Pliny, 
“sulphuring”  was  often  had  recourse  to  in 
ordinary  washing  as  well  as  in  the  bleaching 
process. 

Bleaching  continued  to  be  practised  with  no 
essential  change  of  its  principles,  until  the  dis- 
covery of  chlorine.  In  the  last  century  Holland  had 
a reputation  for  bleaching ; the  process  passed  next 
to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  thence  to  England. 

The  first  step  towards  the  modern  or  chemical 
system  of  bleaching  was  the  investigations  of 
Berthollet  on  chlorine  in  1784. 

The  knowledge  of  the  use  of  chlorine  as  a 
bleacher  was  soon  after  brought  to  Great  Britain 
and  practically  applied  in  Aberdeen,  and  about 
the  same  time  in  Glasgow,  from  whence  it  reached 
the  Manchester  manufacturers.  After  this  a 
number  of  patents  were  taken  out  for  various 
bleaching  liquors  and  powders  consisting  of  com- 
pounds or  mixtures  contaning  chlorine,  till  the 
new  and  “ continuous  process  of  bleaching,”  as  it 
is  called,  was  introduced  and  patented  about  1828 
The  term  bleaching  is  generally  understood  to 
mean  the  process  of  decolourising  cloth,  but  the 
word  may,  and  is  also  applied  to  the  whitening 
of  other  substances  as  well,  as  we  shall  see  later. 
In  this  paper,  therefore,  the  signification  of  the 
term  will  extend  not  only  to  the  decolourizing  of 
textile  fabrics  and  solid  bodies  alone,  but  also  to 
the  bleaching  or  removal  of  the  natural  colours 
of  any  substance. 

And  first,  I shall  notice  what  is  known  as  the 
“ natural  method  ” of  bleaching,  where  exposure 
to  light,  air  and  moisture  forms  the  leading  part 
of  the  process. 

The  simplest  form  of  natural  bleaching  is  to 

spread  out  the  ©loth  to  be  bleached  on  a grass 
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field  called  a “bleaching  green”  or  to  hang  it 
out  on  lines  in  the  open,  and  to  continue  sprinkling 
it  with  water  several  times  a day.  After  being 
exposed  for  a considerable  time  to  the  action  of 
air,  light  and  moisture,  the  cloth  is  rendered  white. 
The  process  is  necessarily  tedious,  and  occupies 
much  valuable  land  (not  to  speak  of  time),  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  in  past  days  much  of 
the  cloth  to  be  bleached  was  sent  over  from 
England  to  Holland.  A particular  kind  of  cloth 
which  was  regularly  sent  to  Holland  received  on 
that  account  the  name  of  “ Holland  ” ; and  another 
kind  of  linen  which,  owing  to  its  fineness,  was 
spread  on  the  better  grass-fields  or  lawns,  received 
the  appellation  of  “ Lawn.” 

Let  us  now  enquire  into  the  chemistry  of 
this  the  simplest  form  of  bleaching.  Till  com- 
paratively recent  times  it  was  thought  that  the 
only  agent  in  the  natural  mode  of  bleaching 
was  resident  in  the  sun’s  rays.  Chemical  change, 
both  of  combination  and  decomposition,  but  more 
particularly  the  latter,  can  be  effected  by  the 
action  of  light,  and  many  instances  of  this  may 
be  cited.  Such  change  is  chiefly  produced  by 
certain  invisible  rays  which  accompany  the 
luminous  rays  of  the  sun,  though  the  latter  also 
under  certain  circumstances  exert  similar  powers. 
The  chemically  acting  rays  are  sometimes  called 
“actinic”  rays,  and  the  peculiar  agency  or 
principle  associated  with  light  and  heat  in  the 
sun’s  rays,  and  upon  which  their  chemical  power 
depends  is  known  as  actinism.  This  power  was  first 
discovered  by  M.  Berard  in  1812.  It  is  essential 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  all  the  higher 
orders  of  plants,  and  to  the  existence  of  healthy 
animal  life.  But  the  discovery  of  the  substance 
called  ozone,  which  possesses  powerful  bleaching 
properties,  and  which  in  greater  or  less  quantities 
exists  in  the  atmosphere  of  country  districts,  led 
to  the  opinion  now  held  by  chemists  that  the 
bleaching  which  takes  place  when  cloth  is 
moistened  and  exposed  to  the  air  is  mainly  due  to 
the  ozone  present  in  the  atmosphere,  and  this 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  town  districts, 
where  little  or  no  ozone  exists,  cloth  is  never  able 
to  be  bleached  perfectly  white. 

Ozone,  which  is  a gas,  was  discovered  by 
Schonbein  of  Basle,  and  when  first  identified  was 
supposed  to  be  a new  elementary  principle 
analogous  to  chlorine,  but  is  now  known  to  b© 
oxygen  in  a second  or  allotropic  state — ozonized 
oxygen  as  it  is  sometimes  called — in  which  it 
exhibits  increased  activity  and  new  properties. 
Eoscoe  describes  ozone  as  oxygen  in  a condensed 
state,  being  1J  times  as  heavy  as  oxygen';  that 

is,  3 volumes  of  oxygen  condense  into  2 volumes 
of  ozone.  Thus  the  molecular  formula  of  oxygen 
being  O2,  that  of  ozone  would  be  represented  by  O3'. 

Ozone  can  be  prepared  artificially  by  hanging 
a piece  of  phosphorus  in  a bottle  filled  with 
moist  air,  or  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  on  permanganate  of  potash  (a  substance 
which  in  the  form  of  a solution  is  familiar  as 
“Condy’s  Fluid”).  Ozone  is,  however,  largely 
produced  in  Nature  by  electric  discharges  which 
occur  during  thunderstorms,  and  the  credit  of 
purifying  the  air  commonly  attributed  to  “ thunder 
and  lightning  ” must  be  given  to  ozone.  This 
same  substance  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  plant  economy  as  helping  to  form  the  higher 
compounds  of  nitrogen  for  the  nutrition  of 
plants.  Ozone  derives  its  name  from  the  strong 
and  peculiar  metallic  odour  which  characterizes 

it.  Of  course  its  artificial  preparation  is  of  no 
practical  value,  and  in  fact  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  perceive  it  in  a room  full  of 
people,  .Besides,  as  I have  indicated,  it  i^  the  frqq 
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ozone  in  Nature,  and  not  artificially  prepared  ozone 
that  is  of  importance  in  the  bleaching  process. 
But,  how  does  ozone  act  as  a bleaching  agent  ? 
Let  me  first  state  that  ozone  bleaches  by 
oxidation.  Now  change  of  colour  is  a very  common 
accompaniment  of  chemical  change.  This  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  chemical  tests  as  all 
students  of  practical  chemistry  will  know — 
the  mere  application  of  heat  is  sometimes  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a loss  of  colour,  instance  the 
case  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  bluestone.  In  the 
same  manner  oxidation  nearly  always  produces 
change  of  colour  (as  in  the  conversion  of 
ferrous  into  ferric  oxide),  and  so  the  oxidation 
by  ozone  of  the  colouring  matter  (that  is  the 
coloured  substance  diffused  throughout  the  tissues 
of  the  material  to  be  bleached),  tends  to  produce 
a change  or  rather  a loss  of  colour  and  to 
whiten  the  material.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
it  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  constituting  as 
it  does  one-fifth  of  the  whole  atmosphere— why  is  it 
that  this  oxygen  does  not  readily  oxidise  all 
oxidisible  substances?  Well,  oxygen  does  oxidise 
a good  many  substances,  as  those  who  have 
studied  the  “ weathering  ” of  rocks  know  ; but  there 
are  a good  many  other  substances  which  are  not 
easily  or  not  at  all  oxidisable  by  the  normal  form 
of  oxygen,  but  require  the  more  active  form  of 
“ ozonized  oxygen  ” or  ozone  before  oxidation,  i.e., 
combination  with  oxygen  can  take  place. 

Again,  the  question  may  suggest  itself,  why  is 
ozone  a more  active  oxidiser  than  ordinary  oxygen  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is : In  consequence 
of  the  readiness  with  which  the  molecule  of 
ozone  gives  away  a part  of  its  oxygen  and 
reverts  to  the  normal  molecule  of  oxygen.  For 
reasons,  which  I will  not  attempt  to  explain 
here,  there  are  some  substances  which  are  stable 
and  others  which  are  unstable  ; that  is  to  say, 
some  have  a character  of  permanency  and  others 
have  a tendency  to  decompose  or  change  their 
Chemical  condition.  Ozone  is  one  of  these  un- 
stable bodies,  and  as  I said  before,  has  a tendency 
to  revert  to  the  normal  and  stable  condition 
of  oxygen,  whenever  circumstances  favour  the 
change.  This  may  be  better  understood  by 
saying  that  the  3rd  atom  of  oxygen  in  ozone 
or  03  is  not  firmly  held  in  the  molecule,  and 
has  therefore  a tendency  to  break  away  and 
join  some  other  substance  and  to  oxidize  it, 
leaving  behind  two  atoms  of  oxygen  which  form 
the  normal  oxygen  molecule.  (I  am  going  into  this 
explanation  rather  fully  since  it  applies  also  to 
the  case  of  other  bleaching  agents.) 

A molecule  is  the  smallest  particle  of  any 
substance  that  can  exist  in  a free  state,  and  a 
molecule  is  made  up  of  more  than  one  atom ; 
for  instance,  the  molecules  of  Hydrogen,  Nitrogen, 
and  Oxygen  each  consist  of  two  atoms,  and  they 
are  therefore  represented  by  the  molecular 
formula  Ha,  N2  and  O2  — the  figures  indicating 
the  number  of  atoms  in  the  molecule.  Ozone, 
as  I said,  consists  of  three  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  is 
represented  by  the  formula  03-  Now  when 
ozone,  for  the  reasons  mentioned,  tends  to  be 
reduced  to  02  (normal  oxygen^  one  atom  of 
oxygen  or  O becomes  separated>  but  as  we 
have  seen,  one  atom  of  oxygen  cannot  exist  in  a 
free  state  but  must  become  united  either  to 
another  atom  of  oxygen  or  to  another  atom 
of  some  other  element  or  to  a group  of  other 
dissimilar  atoms.  And  it  is  this  readiness  of 
the  atom  of  oxygen  that  lias  been  liberated  by 
ozone  on  its  conversion  to  common  oxygen,  it  is 
this  readiness  to  combine  with  other  substances 
that  makes  ozone  such  an  active  oxidising 
#gent,  that  is  suoh  a powerful  bleacU^S  agent, 


for  when  ozone  oxidises  a vegetable  colour  it 
bleaches  it.  The  condition  of  an  element  the 
moment  it  is  liberated  from  a compound  is  known 
as  the  “nascent  state,”  (which  is  in  reality 
only  a transient  state),  and  it  is  the  fact  that 
ozone  sets  free  “ nascent  oxygen”  that  makes  it  a 
more  active  chemical  agent  than  ordinary  oxygen, 
and  stamps  its  character  as  a powerful  oxidizer 
and  bleacher.  The  natural  process  of  bleaching  is 
also  taken  advantage  of  for  the  decolourizing  of  oils. 

Another  chemical  agent  that  bleaches  by  oxida- 
tion is  Hydrogen  peroxide.  The  molec.  formula 
of  this  substance  is  H2  O2,  and  it  may  be  said 
to  be  water,  which  is  H2  02,  with  an  additional 
atom  of  oxygen,  hence  it  has  been  called 
“ oxygenated  water.” 

Hydrogen  peroxide  was  discovered  by  M. 
Thenard  in  1818,  and  may  be  prepared  among 
other  ways  by  the  action  of  Hydrochloric  acid 
upon  Barium  dioxide : when  pure  H^Ch  is  a 

tbickish  liquid.  In  its  chemical  properties  it 
closely  resembles  ozone : and  as  ozone  tends  to 
give  up  one  atom  of  oxygen  and  revert  to 
common  oxygen,  so  H2O2  tends  also  to  give 
up  one  atom  of  oxygen  and  become  water.  Here 
again  it  is  the  nascent  oxygen  that  is  the  active 
agent  which  oxidises  and  bleaches  vegetable 
colouring  matters.  In  the  arts  peroxide  of 
oxygen  is  used  to  restore  the  lights  of  paintings 
that  have  become  darkened  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  There  is  another  curious  use  to  which 
it  is  put.  Though  it  is  no  secret  that  the  art 
of  dyeing  is  made  use  of  by  some  vain  people, 
it  is  not,  I think,  commonly  known  that  they 
sometimes  avail  themselves  of  the  opposite  art 
of  bleaching  1 A weak  solution  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  is  sold  by  hair-dressers  for  transforming 
the  darker  shades  of  golden  tresses  into  the 
lighter  flaxen  tints. 

The  third  and  most  important  bleachiug  agent 
is  chlorine,  as  such  or  in  the  form  of  “ bleaching 
powder.”  It  is  the  chlorine  present  in  bleaching 
powder  which  is  the  active  agent  in  bleaching, 
and  if  we  understand  the  manner  in  which 
chlorine  acts,  we  shall  be  in  a position  to 
follow  the  bleaching  action  of  its  compounds. 

The  element  chlorine  which  is  a gas  was 
discovered  by  Scheele  in  1774.  It  is  not  found  free 
in  Nature,  but  many  of  its  compounds  occur — the 
most  familiar  being  sodium  chloride,  common 
salt.  Chlorine  can  be  prepared  from  common 
salt  by  beating  it  with  sulphuric  acid  or  oil 
of  vitriol,  but  is  generally  prepared  in  the 
laboratory  by  the  action  of  Hydrochloric  acid 
(also  called  muriatic  acid  or  spirits  of  salt)  on 
a black  powdery  substance  called  manganese 
dioxide.  Chlorine  is  a greenish  yellow  gas, 
whence  its  name,  possessing  a disagreeable  and 
peculiar  smell.  The  gas  when  present  in  any 
quantity  causes  violent  irritation  and  excessive 
coughing.  The  most  remarkable  property  of 
chlorine  is  its  affinity  for  hydrogen  with  which 
it  combines  to  form  hydrochloric  acid.  Now 
water  as  before  stated  is  chemically  represented 
as  H2O,  and  the  bleaching  action  of  chlorine 
depends  upon  its  power  of  combining  with  the 
hydrogen  in  water  and  liberating  the  oxygen. 
Chlorine  without  water  cannot  bleach,  and  water 
without  chlorine  cannot  bleach,  but  the  two  to- 
gether, forming  what  is  known  as  “wet-chlorine” 
exerts  a bleaching  action. 

Here  we  again  have  nascent  oxygen  whose 
powers  of  oxidation  and  bleaching  we  are 
already  acquainted  with.  Chlorine  may  be  termed 
an  “ indirect  bleacher,”  because  of  itself  it  cannot 
bleach — it  cannot  oxidise  because  it  has  no 
oxygen  to  give— but  it  is  able  by  its  attraction 
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for  hydrogen  to  induce  water  to  part  with  its 
oxygen  which  in  the  nascent  state  is  able  to 
bleach  as  well  as  disinfect,  that  is  to  convert 
colouring  matters  and  many  offensive  gases  and 
vapours  into  colourless  and  inodorous  substances. 

We  next  come  to  “bleaching  powder”  which 
has  acquired  the  erroneous  name— that  has  stuck 
to  it — of  “chloride  of  lime.”  Bleaching  powder 
is  in  reality  a compound  of  calcium  chloride  and 
calcium  hypochlorite  with  the  formula  CaCL, 
CaCl202-  It  is  prepared  on  a large  scale  by 
passing  chlorine  gas  into  chambers  on  the  floors 
of  which  a layer  of  slaked  time  about  2 inches 
thick  is  spread — the  gas  is  all  absorbed  and 
bleaching  powder  formed,  i.  e.,  slaked  lime 
and  chlorine  give  bleaching  powder  and  water. 
In  all  processes  of  bleaching  by  means  of 
“bleaching  powder,”  the  material  to  he  bleached 
has  first  to  he  “ soured  ” or  dipped  in  an  acid 
solution.  This  is  a very  important  operation  as 
I shall  show  you  presently.  In  the  early  days 
of  bleaching  “sour  milk”  was  used  in  carrying 
out  this  operation,  owing  to  the  lactic  acid  it 
contained,  but  it  was  afterwards  found  that  a 
stronger  acid,  namely  sulphuric  acid,  reduced  the 
time  required  for  bleaching  by  one  half.  Now, 
what  is  the  importance  of  this  “souring”?  Well, 
in  bleaching  powders  we  see  that  we  have 
chlorine,  but  the  chlorine  is,  as  it  were,  locked 
up ; and  we  must  somehow  set  it  free.  The 
setting  free  of  chlorine  is  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  the  acid.  When  sulphuric  acid  comes 
in  contact  with  bleaching  powder  the  calcium 
hypochlorite  is  first  acted  upon  and  hypochlorous 
acid  formed ; next  the  calcium  chloride  is  acted 
up  and  hydrochloric  acid  formed  ; and  these  two 
acids  reach  upon  each  _other  to  form  chlorine 
and  water. 

Thus  by  the  use  of  an  acid,  or  by  the 
process  of  “souring”  the  bleaching  powder  is 
decomposed  and  finally  yields  the  bleaching  agent, 
namely  chlorine,  whose  action  in  combination 
with  water  as  “ wet  chlorine  ” we  have  already 
seen ; and  goods  to  be  bleached  by  bleaching 
powder  must  be  dipped  in  a solution  of  it  as 
well  as  in  a dilute  solution  of  acid ; it  does 
not  matter  which  operation  is  carried  out  first, 
the  only  essential  being  that  the  bleaching 
powder  and  the  acid  should  meet  together  in 
the  material  and  liberate  within  its  tissues  the 
chlorine  which  in  conjunction  with  water  does 
the  bleaching  work.  Chlorine  as  gas  or  as  bleach- 
ing powder  is  also  used  for  bleaching  paper 
materials  such  as  old  rags,  paper  pulp  as  well 
as  cotton  waste.  Printed  paper  as  books,  en- 
gravings, maps  &c.  that  have  been  stained  or  dis- 
coloured may  also  be  whitened  by  the  use  of 
dilute  solutions  of  bleaching  powder.  Again, 
chlorine  is  useful  in  the  process  of  bleaching 
sponges,  and  as  dilute  bleaching  powder  solution, 
for  whitening  straw. 

Another  bleaching  agent  that  is  worthy  of  some 
note  is  sulphur  dioxide  or  sulphurous  acid  gas. 
It  is  used  in  the  bleaching  of  silks,  woollens, 
straw,  &c. 

The  gas,  which  is  produced  when  sulphur  is 
burnt  in  air  or  oxygen,  has  the  peculiar  suffo- 
cating odour  of  burning  brimstone,  and  possesses  ' 
the  power  of  extinguishing  flame,  on  which  account 
it  has  been  used  with  success  in  the  putting  out 
of  chimney  fires. 

When  silk  is  required  to  be  very  white,  as 
for  gloves,  stockings,  &c.,  the  goods  are  cautiously 
submitted  for  two  or  three  hours  to  the  action  of 
the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  or  they  are 
sometimes  immersed  in  a solution  of  the  gas. 
Woollen  goods  and  fleeces  are  sulphured  in  sealed 


rooms  in  which  sulphur  is  left  to  burn.  In  the 
process  of  removating  printed  paper,  such  as 
engravings,  maps,  books,  Ac.,  the  articles  are  ex- 
posed to  sulphur  fumes  after  being  slightly 
moistened.  In  bleaching  straw  goods  sulphuring 
is  done  in  a “ sulphur  chamber  ” or  stove. 
Sulphuring  is  a method  of  sophistication  employed 
almost  universally  where  fruit  drying  and  preserv- 
ing are  carried  on  wholesale.  The  object  of 
sulphuring  fruit  is  to  brighten  the  colour  of  the 
fruit,  and  to  secure  it  from  the  attacks  of  insects. 
The  operation  has,  however,  been  condemned  as 
being  more  or  less  prejudicial  to  the  health  of 
the  consumers.  Not  long  ago  another  objection- 
able mode  of  sophistication  was  brought  to  light, 
namely  the  colouring  of  “ green  peas  ” by  means 
of  sulphate  of  iron  or  green  vitriol,  and  this 
imposture  was  traced  out  owing  to  symptoms 
of  poisoning  following  the  consumption  of  the 
adulterated  articles.  In  Ceylon  sulphuring  is  known 
to  be  used  in  the  bleaching  of  cardamoms,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  not  go  further  and  extend 
itself  to  other  products  whose  value  is  ruled 
by  outward  appearance  as  well  as  other  qualities 
such  as  cocoa.* 

And  how  does  sulphur  bleach  ? Sulphur  in 
burning  takes  up  two  atoms  of  oxygen  from  the 
air,  forming  sulphurous  acid  gas,  SO  2 which  is 
the  bleaching  agent  under  consideration.  The 
fumes  may  be  used  or  a solution  of  the  gas 
in  water  is  sometimes  conveniently  employed,  for 
one  volume  of  water  dissolves  about  30  volumes 
of  the  gas  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Now 
sulphur  dioxide,  to  use  the  shorter  name,  SO2 
in  bleaching,  acts  in  a manner  exactly  opposite 
to  that  in  which  chlorine  acts,  inasmuch  as  it 
either  directly  removes  oxygen  from  the  colouring 
matter  present,  or  it  does  so  indirectly  in  the 
presence  of  water  by  itself  removing  the  O 
from  water  and  allowing  the  Hydrogen  to  rob 
the  colouring  matter  of  some  of  its  oxygen.  With 
the  oxygen  it  takes  to  itself  SO2.  unites  to  form 
a higher  oxide  SO3 

Thus  the  bleaching  action  of  SO2  is  a “de- 
oxidising” or  “reducing”  action,  (since  it  takes 
away  oxygen),  while  the  bleaching  action  of 
chlorine  as  well  as  of  ozone  and  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  is  an  oxidising  action. 

Sulphur  dioxide  does  not  entirely  destroy  colour, 
as  chlorine  does  by  oxidation,  but  by  its  reducing 
action  produces  a loss  of  colour  which  in  a 
sense  is  not  permanent,  for  dilute  acid  or 
alkaline  solutions  tend  to  restore  the  lost  colour. 
Flowers  bleached  by  sulphur  dioxide  regain  their 
colour  when  dipped  into  dilute  acid.  Again,  new 
woollen  goods  or  garments,  such  as  flannels, 
blankets,  Ac.,  though  almost  colourless  when  new 
return  to  their  natural  yellow  after  repeated 
washing,  for  the  washing  soda  which  may  be 
used,  or  the  potash  or  soda  present  in  the 
soap  employed,  helps  to  destroy  the  colourless 
compound  formed  in  the  texture  of  the  wool 
during  sulphuring  and  resuscitates  the  original 
colour. 

The  last  bleaching  agent  of  any  importance  is 
chromic  acid  in  the  anhydrous  form,  represented 
chemically  as  CO3  and  also  called  cromium 
trioxide.  It  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  bichromate  of  potash.  Chromic  acid 
is  thus  got  as  red  needle-shaped  chrystals, 
soluble  in  water.  Now  this  chromium  trioxide 
is  easily  reduced  to  the  sesqui-oxide  C2O3  in  the 

* In  preparing  the  “ uncoated  ginger”  of  Jamaica 
for  medicinal  use,  the  fresh  rhizomes  after  being 
scraped,  washed  and  dried,  are  afterwards  bleached  by 
being  subjected  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  or 
immersed  in  a chlorinated  bath. 
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presence  of  organic  matter  and  in  the  change 
oxygen  is  energetically  evolved.  The  ease  with 
which  chromic  acid  parts  with  some  of  its  oxygen 
and  becomes  reduced  to  the  green  sesqui-oxide, 
constitutes  its  value  as  a bleaching  agent — 
bleaching  as  it  does  by  oxidation.  It  is  largely 
employed  in  the  arts  in  calico  printing,  bleaching 
of  textile  fabrics,  tallow,  oils,  Ac.  Chromic  acid 
has,  however,  rather  fallen  into  disuse,  at  any 
rate  so  far  as  textile  fabrics  are  concerned. 

I may  here  mention  that  there  are  many 
chemicals  which  have  the  property  of  extracting 
and  precipitating  colouring  matters,  such  as 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  case  of  oils,  phosphoric 
acid  in  sugar  refining  and  the  like,  but  here 
there  is  no  true  chemical  bleaching  action.  Again, 
chlorate  and  manganates,  which  easily  part  with 
their  oxygen,  have  also  been  proposed  as  bleaching 
agents,  but  have  never  been  accepted  with  favour. 

I have  thus  endeavoured  to  bring  before  your 
notice,  in  as  general  a manner  as  possible,  the 
most  important  bleaching  agents,  and  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  they  exert  their  bleaching 
action.  There  are  of  course  many  modern 
patent  preparations  that  have  been  offered  to 
the  public  as  “bleachers,”  but  these,  if  their 
composition  be  made  known  will  most  probably 
be  found  in  every  case  to  owe  their  action  as 
such  to  one  or  other  of  the  chemical  agents  I 
have  mentioned.  Here  for  instance  is  the 
description  of  a preparation  made  known  within 
the  last  few  months,  and  called 

Ozonine. — A new  product,  called  ozonine,  appears 
to  be  destined  to  render  service  in  the  bleaching 
industries.  In  the  proportion  of  15  grains  to 
a quart  of  water,  the  product  acts  energetically 
upon  fibres,  wood,  straw,  cork,  and  paper,  as 
well  as  upon  solutions  of  gum  and  upon  soap, 
and  the  effect  of  the  bleaching  is  identical  in  acid 
and  alkaline  solutions.  The  product  is  obtained 
in  the  following  manner : — 125  parts  of  resin  are 
dissolved  in  200  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
to  this  is  added  a solution  of  25  parts  of  hydrate 
of  potassa  in  40  parts  of  water  and  90  parts 
of  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  The  jelly  obtained,  on 
exposure  to  the  light,  changes  in  two  or  three 
days  into  a clear  fluid,  to  which  the  name  of 
ozonine  has  been  given. 

And  this  brings  the  consideration  of  my  subject 
to  a close,  and  I trust  it  has  proved  of  some  little 
interest  to  you.  A knowledge  of  the  science  of 
such  processes  as  bleaching,  whether  in  this  case 
it  will  merely  help  you  to  understand  the  action 
of  the  sun  and  air  upon  the  linen  laid  upon  the 
grass  or  hung  upon  the  line,  or  whether 
it  will  go  further  and  aid  you  in  discovering  the 
best  means  of  bringing  into  a more  marketable 
form  our  fibres  and  paper-making  materials, 
oils,  and  wax,  and  other  substances  that  are 
capable  of  being  bleached  by  any  one  of  the 
agents  I have  indicated,  and  whose  action  I have 
attempted  to  explain,  I say  such  knowledge  is 
never  useless,  and  if  I have  been  instrumental 
in  adding  in  the  smallest  degree  to  your  stock 
of  technical  knowledge,  I shall  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  myself  this  evening. 

<$» ' 

THE  TEA  ROLLER  PATENT  CASE. 
LEAVE  TO  APPEAL  TO  PRIVY  COUNCIL 
REFUSED. 

Today  (Nov.  25th.)  Chief  Justice  Burnside  delivered 
the  following  judgment  in  the  tea  roller  patent  case, 
Jackson  v.  Brown  and  the  Colombo  Commercial  Co., 
refusing  the  defendants’  application  for  a certificate 
preparatory  to  the  bearing  of  the  case  in  review  and 
to  leave  being  granted  to  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council. 
Mr,  Justice  Lawrie  concurred. 


This  was  an  application  by  the  defendants  praying 
for  a certificate  under  the  781st  sect,  of  the  Civil 
Procedure  Code  for  bearing  in  review  previous  to 
appeal  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council.  The  plaintiff 
showed  cause  against  the  granting  of  the  certificate. 
The  action  is  in  the  District  Court  of  Colombo 
by  the  plaintiff  against  the  defendants’  alleging  an  in- 
fringement of  a patent  and  the  prayer  was  for  (1) 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  infringement  ; (2) 

for  an  account  of  all  gains  and  profits  derived  by  defen- 
dants from  importing  into  use  and  sale  of  infringe- 
ment of  plaintiff’s  patent  and  a decree  for  the  amount 
of  such  gains  or  profits  accruing  from  such  infringe- 
ment ; (3)  for  costs ; and  (4)  for  further  relief.  The 
defendants  traversed  the  infringement,  and  at  the 
trial  on  the  merits  in  the  Court  below  the  learned 
District  Judge  dismissed  the  plaintiff’s  action  with 
costs  on  his  finding  of  fact  that  the  defendants  had 
not  infringed  the  plaintiff's  patent,  and  the  plaintiff 
appealed  to  this  Court.  On  the  appeal  the  District 
Judge’s  finding  of  fact  was  reversed  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  below  was  set  aside,  this  Court 
holding  on  the  facts  that  there  had  been  an  infringe- 
ment by  defendants  of  the  plaintiff's  patent.  The 
following  is 

THE  DECRETAL  ORDER 

which  the  defendants  desire  to  appeal  from  ; —“It  is 
ordered  and  decreed  that  the  decree  made  in  this 
action  by  the  District  Court  of  Colombo  and  dated 
the  2nd  day  of  May  1892  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
set  aside,  and  in  lieu  thereof  it  is  decreed  and 
declared  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to,  and  it  is 
accordingly  ordered  that  the  said  District  Court 
do  issue  an  injunction  restraining  the  first 
defendant  and  the  second  defendant  company  or 
their  servants,  agents,  or  workmen  severally  from 
importing  into,  using,  selling  or  procuring  to  be  im- 
ported, used  or  sold  in  Ceylon,  any  tea  leaf  rolling 
machine  possessing  the  arrangement  of  transmitting 
motion  to  the  top  rolling  surface  through  the  case  or 
jacket  surrounding  it  as  described  in  the  plaint  and 
in  the  specification  therein  mentioned  and  claimed 
by  the  plaintiff  as  novel  and  original,  and  further 
from  infringing  the  plaintiff’s  grant  of  exclusive 
privilege  and  invention,  in  manner  aforesaid,  and  it 
is  also  further  ordered  and  decreed  that  the  case  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  remitted  to  the  said  District 
Court  in  order  that  the  District  Judge  may  deal 
with  the  plaintiff’s  prayer  for  an  account  of  all  gains 
aud  profits  derived  by  each  of  the  defendants  from 
the  importing  into  use  and  sale  in  Ceylon  of  tea  leaf 
rolling  machines  infringing  as  aforesaid,  imported 
into  Ceylon  or  used  or  sold  here  by  the  defend- 
ants or  either  of  them  or  by  any  person  or 
persons  by  the  order  or  for  the  use  of  the  defendants 
or  either  of  them,  and  that  thereafter  the  defendants 
be  severally  ordered  to  pay  to  the  plaintiff  the  amount 
of  the  gains  and  profits  so  derived  by  them,  and 
it  is  also  further  ordered  and  decreed  that  the 
defendants  do  pay  the  plaintiff  the  costs  of  this  appeal.” 
By  the  Courts  Ordinance  and  by  the  provisions  of 
the  C.  P.  Code  cl.  63. 

THE  POWER  OF  THIS  COURT  TO  GRANT  LEAVE 
to  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  is  restricted  to  cases 
in  which  an  appeal  is  sought  against  a party  or 
parties  to  a civil  action— (1)  any  final  judgment,  decree 
i or  sentence  or  against  any  rule  or  order  made  in 
1 any  such  civil  suit  or  action  having  the  effect  of  a 
I final  or  definitive  judgment  decree  or  sentence. 

And  by  sect.  42  sub-sect.  2 of  the  Courts  Ordinance 
j every  such  judgment,  decree,  sentence,  or  order 
! shall  be  given  or  pronounced  for  or  in  respect  of  a 
sum  or  matter  at  issue  above  the  amount  or  value 
! of  R5,000,  or  shall  (2)  involve  directly  or  in- 
' directly  the  title  to  property  or  to  some  civil  right, 
exceeding  the  value  of  R5,000.  it  is  not  possible  to 
! read  the  Courts  Ordinance  and  the  Civil  Code  on 
this  subject  together  without,  I admit,  encountering 
some  if  not  considerable  confusion ; but  I think  it 
is  clear  that  both  provisions  contemplate  that  the 
judgmeut  to  be  appealed  against  must  satisfy  the 
material  repuirements,  which  I have  just  quoted. 
But  whether  it  is  the  judgment  in  review  which 
, is  the  matter  of  appeal  or  the  judgment  reviewed 
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is  certainly  not  clear  and  both  Ordinances  leaves  it 
quite  open  that  it  may  be  both  judgments.  The 
42nd  section  of  the  Courts  Ordinance  refers  to 
THE  DESIKE  IN  THE  FIRST  PLACE  TO  APPFAL 
against  the  judgment  at  first  pronounced,  and  the 
first  proviso  declares  that  before  any  “ such  appeal” 
shall  be  “so  brought”  such  judgment  shall  &c.  The 
plain  meaning  of  this  is  that  whatever  occurs 
subsequently  that  is  the  judgment  to  appealed 
against.  Then  the  second  proviso  refers  to 
“such  judgment  &c.  in  review’”  clearly  referring 
to  the  judgment  in  review  which  under  the  latter  part 
of  the  previous  proviso  the  Court  had  had  authority 
to  pronounce,  and  it  is  to  that  judgment  in 
review  only  that  the  provision  as  to  value,  finality  &c. 
attaches;  and  it  is  the  third  proviso  which  gives 
direct  authority  to  appeal  against  such  judgment. 
But  when  we  come  to  the  Code  we  find  that  precisely 
as  in  the  Courts  Ordinance  it  refers  to  the  right  to 
appeal  to  Her  Majesty  against  any  final  judgment, 
decree  &c.,  and  the  desire  to  appeal  against  such  judg- 
ment. It  is  therefore  the  original  judgment  against 
which  the  desire  must  exist  to  appeal,  and  it  is 
this  judgment  by  section  780  that  he  must 
apply  by  petition  to  have  brought  in  at  review,  and 
against  which  he  must  state  his  grounds  of  appeal, 
and  he  must  pray  for  a certificate  that  as  regards 
amount  or  value  or  nature,  the  case  fulfils 
the  requirements  of  section  42  which  I 

have  just  quoted,  cr  that  it  is  otherwise 
a fit  one  for  appeal  to  Her  Majesty  in 
Council.  I will  dispose  of  this  latter  exception  directly. 
Here  then  by  the  Code  with  regard  to  the  original 
judgment,  as  by  the  Courts  Ordinance  with  regard  to 
the  judgment  in  review, 

FINALITY  AND  VALUE 

are  essential  ingredients  ; and  that  this  was  distinctly 
contemplated  is  made  clear  by  the  subsequent  782nd 
section  which  declares  that  the  judgment  decree  or 
sentence  of  the  Supreme  Court  after  such  hearing  in 
review,  shall  be  pronounced  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  hereinbefore  prescribed  for  the  judgment  and 
decree  on  appeal.  And  then  comes  section  783  which 
says  the  person  feeling  aggrieved  by  such  jud.  ment 
in  review  shall  if  he  desires  to  appeal  therefrom, 
apply  &c.  I do  not  think  therefore  it  possible  to 
successfully  con' end  that  no  conditions  attach  to 
the  judgment  at  first  pronounced,  and  that  every 
such  judgment  must  be  heard  in  review  if  desire 
to  appeal  is  asserted.  The  question  therefore  for 
us  to  decide  is — does  this  judgment  or  decree 
in  ques'i.iu  come  within  the  category  of  those 
above  enumerated  and  against  which  only  we  are 
empowered  to  grant  a certificate  that  it  may  be  heard 
in  review  previous  to  appeal  to  Her  Majesty  in  Coun- 
cil. I have  moat  carefully  considered  it  without  any 
reference  to  my  own  feeling  or  inclinations  except 
so  far  as  they  would  naturally  lead  me  to  grant 
leave,  if  I thought  we  had  the  power  to  do 
so,  and  I can  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion 
than  that  we  have 

NO  POWER  TO  GRANT  THE  CERTIFICATE 
asked  for.  In  disposing  of  the  question  it  is 
proper  to  deal  with  the  provisions  of  the  Code  as 
to  the  value  of  the  judgment.  Till  that  point  is 
settled  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  judgment,  decree 
or  order  be  final  or  not.  And  this  brings  us  to 
decide  at  once  whether  the  judgment  is  given  or 
pronounced  for  or  in  respect  of  a snm  or  matter 
at  issue  above  the  amount  or  value  of  K5,000.  For 
mvself  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  is  not. 
It  is  on  the  contrary  as  yet  and  so  far  only 
a judgment  given  and  pronounced  upon  the 

bare  question  of  fact  of  infringement  or  no  in- 
fringement, and  involves  no  definite  sum  or 
matter  at  issue  of  aDy  definite  value  save  and  excet  t 
the  costs  of  appeal.  Then  dots  it  involve  directly 
or  indirectly  the  title  to  property  or  to  a civil  right 
exceeding  the  value  of  R5,000  ? It  was  Dot  denied 
at  the  hearing  that  upon  the  face  of  the  proceed- 
ings it  was  not  easy  to  gather  what  was  the  value 
of  the  property,  the  right  to  which  was  effee'ed  by 
the  judgment  bnt  it  was  suggested  that  this  Court 
might  order  information  to  be  obtained  by  enquiry 


in  accordance  with  some  dictum  based  on  circura- 
stances  only  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  older 
auihorit'Ps  of  this  Court,  in  which  it  was  assumed 
that  a money  value  couid  be  attached  to  a decree 
for  a divorce  upon  a fiction  as  to  the  value  of 
every  marriage.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
these  dicta  are  of  little  or  no  value  in  the  light  of 
decided  authorities  by  which  we  must  be  governed. 
Lord  Selborue  laid  down  the  rule  in  Allan  n.  Pratt, 
57  L O.  P C.  that  the  judgment  Is  to  be  looked  at  as 
it  affects  the  interests  of  the  party  who  is  preju- 
diced oy  it,  end  who  seeks  to  retrieve  himself  from 
it  by  appeal.  If  thrre  is  to  be  a limit  of  value  at 
all,  that  seems  evidently  the  right  principle  on  which 
to  measure  it,  and  looking  at  this  case  upon  that 
princple  I cannot  see  how  it  can  be  but  that  the 
va'ue  of  any  right  or  property  affected  by  it  exceeds 
R5,000.  Coming  to  the  question  as  to  the  finality  oi 
the  judgment,  I am  also  of  opinion  that  the  partial 
decision  of  the  action  by  our  decree  is  not 
final  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  category 
of  judgments  or  orders  upon  which  we  are 
permitted  to  allow  an  appeal. 

THERE  CAN  BE  BUT  ONE  FINAL  DECREE 
in  an  action  and  this  is  oertainly  not  the  final  decree.  No 
final  decree  can  be  made  till  the  District  Court  haB 
adjudicated  on  the  matter  remitted  to  it  and  which 
involves  the  decision  of  the  general  qnestion  of  oosts. 
As  the  decree  in  respeot  of  whioh  the  certificate 
in  review  now  stands,  it  is  final  on  a qnestion  of 
fact,  but  not  final  regarding  tbe  objeot  of  the  suit,  viz. 
damages  for  the  infringement  of  the  plaintiff's 
patent.  I am  now  brought  to  the  words  to  whioh  I 
had  prom'sed  to  refer  and  which  find  place  in  the 
order  with  respect  to  the  original  judgment,  bnt  are 
rot  to  be  found  in  the  Courts  Ordinance  or  in  the 
Code,  in  relation  to  the  judgment  in  review,  viz. 
“ Or  that  it  is  otherwise  a fit  one  for  appeal  to 
Her  Majesty  in  Council.”  Beyond  the  faot  that 
these  words  have  been  taken  from  the  Indian 
Code  I cannot  find  an7  authority  as  to  their 
intent  and  meaning.  I am  disposed  to  think  that 
they  have  found  their  wav  into  our  law  rather 
through  inadvertency  than  from  any  deliberate  in- 
tention to  coDfi  r on  a single  judge  of  this  Court 
AN  UNLIMITED  DISCRETION 

to  grant  a certificate  in  any  case  in  which  one  judge 
of  this  Court  may  consider  a fit  one  for  appeal. 
Looking  at  the  source  from  which  the  words  oome  I 
think  they  must  be  construed  to  refer  to  tbose  cases 
peculiar  to  India  in  whioh  the  particular  laws  and 
customs  and  social  life  of  the  people  often  call  on 
her  local  courts  to  decide  large  questions  involving  not 
merely  rights  of  property  but  of  personal  status  and 
of  caste  affecting  at  once  Imperial  interests  and 
rule,  and  as  well,  the  interpretation  of  many 
systems  of  law.  I have  carefullv  examined  the 
reports  of  all  the  cases  dealt  with  by  the  Privy 
Council  for  the  last  30  or  40  ye'rs  and  I can  find  none 
on  wh’oh  sn  appeal  has  been  taken  by  leave  of  the 
local  courts  on  principles  analogous  lo  this  oase.  The 
defendants  have  the  right  to  go  to  the  Privy  Counoil 
for 

SPECIAL  LEAVE 

to  appeal  and  looking  to  the  practice  of  the  Oounoil 
not  to  grant  special  leave  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
C(  urt  below  have  improperly  granted  leave  whioh  has 
Veen  set  aside.  I feel  it  'be  safer  course  and  move 
in  the  interests  of  the  defendants  to  refuse  a certifi- 
ed, and  so  leave  them  free  to  go  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil for  special  leave  which  will  oertainly  be  granted 
if  we  are  wrong,  without  the  prejudice  against 
granting  speoial  leave,  if  without  authority  we 
grant  lepve  improperly.  I would  add  that  my 
brother  Lawrie  whilst  concurring  in  this  judg- 
ment, has  had  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  requisite  that  the  judgment  sought 
to  be  appealed  from  should,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  before  a certificate  is  granted,  disclose  the  money 
value  referred  to  in  tbe  Ordinance.  His  opinion 
was  that  it  was  nnh  the  judgment  in  review  to  which 
the  value  qualification  applied,  and  in  agreeing  with 
this  judgment  he  has  done  so  more  in  deference  to  tb§ 
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strong  opinion  which,  as  head  of  the  court,  Ihave 
expressed.  And  I may  say  with  regard  to  the 
Inventions  Ordinance  which  contains  a clause  giving 
a right  of  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  that  clause 
requires  that  the  appeal  shall  be  governed  by  the  same 
rules  as  those  laid  down  in  the  charter.  The  charter 
has  since  been  repea’ed  and  the  terms  of  it  re- 
enactod  in  section  42  of  the  Courts  Ordinance,  so  that 
our  judgment  applies  as  well  to  the  right  of  ap- 
peal as  given  by  the  Inventions  Ordinance. 


GEIKIEL1TE  AND  BADDELEYITE,  TWO  NEW 
MINERAL  SPECIES. 

Various  pebb'es  were  lately  trrnght  to  this  country 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Baddeley,  who  has  been  acting  as 
manager  of  a Gun  and  Mining  Company  in  Ceylon. 
They  had  been  picked  up  by  him  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rabwana  (Rackwann6)  at  various  times,  and 
had  then  attracted  his  special  attentioinby  reason  of 
their  high  specific  gravity.  Their  real  nature  not 
being  evident  on  insp'dion,  Mr.  Baddeley,  whrn 
invalid  brought  them  home  to  England  lor  identi- 
fication. 

Oae  bind  of  pebble,  kindly  analyzed  for  him  by  Mr. 
C audet,  was  found  to  be  essentially  a tantal&te  of 
yitrinm. 

Pebbles  of  another  kind  were  taken  to  the  Museum 
of  Practical  Geology  in  Jermyu-Slreet  for  examination. 
The  external  characters  beii  g found  by  Mr.  Pringle 
insufficient  for  the  determination  of  the  species,  the 
pebbles  were  handed  over  to  Mr.  Allan  Dick  for 
ohemical  investigation.  Quantitaii'e  analysis  proved 
the  mineral  to  be  essentially  magnesium  titanate 
(MgTiOg)  and  chemically  analogous  to  Pernfsk’te, 
calcium  titanate  (CaTiOg).  To  this  in'erestirg  new 
species  Mr.  Dick,  in  a paper  read  b' fore  Minera- 
logical  Society  in  June,  gave  the  name  Geikielite,  in 
honour  of  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S.,  Direotor- 
General  of  the  Geological  Survey,  in  whose  laboratory 
the  anahsishad  been  made. 

As  described  by  Mr.  Dick,  Geikielito  ha' a specific 
gravity  3‘98  its  hardness  (6  5)  is  between  that  of 
quartz  and  felspar.  It  has  a perfect  cleavage,  with 
a splendent  metallio  lustute,  and  an  imperfect  cleav- 
age nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  former.  The 
pebbles  themselves  chow  no  remains  of  crystal-faces, 
ere  bluish-black  in  colour,  and  opaque;  but  thin 
cleavage-  flakes,  when  seen  in  the  microscope  have 
a peculiar  purplish  red  tint,  and  in  convergent 
polarized  light  show  a uniaxal  figure,  of  which  the 
axis  is  just  outside  the  field  of  vision.  When  digested 
with  hot  strong  hydrochloric  acid  the  finely  powdr  red 
mineral  is  slowly  decomposed,  and  the  ti'anio  acid 
separates  out.  In  strong  hydrofluoric  acid  complete 
solution  takes  plaoe  in  a few  hours.  The  mineral  is 
infusible  with  the  blowpipe  : fused  with  miorocosmio 
salt  it  gives  the  characteristic  reaction  of  titanic  acid 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  a small  proposition  of 
oxide  of  iron. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Dick’s  paper  had  been  read,  Mr. 
Bsd  leley  courteously  offered  to  allow  me  to  select  a 
single  pebble  for  the  British  Museum  Collection  out 
of  his  small  store  of  the  mineral,  the  remaining  ones 
being  required  by  him  for  sending  as  samples  to  be 
used  by  searchers  in  Ceylon.  But  this  store,  small 
though  it  was  consisted  of  more  than  one  kind  of 
pebble,  the  close  similarity  of  aspect  being  due  to 
friction  against  a hit  of  graphic  which  was  with 
them.  On  this  heterogeneity  being  pointed  out, 
Mr.  Baddeley  allowed  me  to  take  not*  only  the 
promised  pebble  of  Geikielite,  but  also  those  three  peb- 
bles which,  not  being  Geikielite,  were  useless  as  samples 
of  that  mineral.  One  of  the  three  fragments  proved  to 
be  garnet,  a second  was  ilmenite — both  of  them  com- 
mon minerals — but  the  third,  a fragment  of  a orystal 
still  retaining  some  of  its  faces,  presented  characters 
which  give  it  unusual  interest. 

Tee  fragment,  which  weighs  just  over  three  grams, 
ia  black  and  opnque,  and  has  the  general  asp<  et  of 
oolumbite  ; its  extremely  high  specific  gr„vity  ( 6 02 ; 
and  its  hardness  (6*5)  are  also  suggestive  of  that  mineral 


In  microscopio  fragments  it  transmits  light  and  ia 
dichroio,  changing  from  a greenish  yellow  to  brown 
with  the  plane  of  polarzation  of  the  light  ; the  frag- 
ments, when  examined  in  convergent  polarized  light, 
show  a biaxsl  figure,  the  apparent  axial  angle  being 
large  (near  70°1 ; the  character  of  the  double  refraction 
ia  negative.  There  is  only  one  well-developed  zone  of 
crystal-faces  remaining  on  the  fragment  ; it  consist* 
of  two  rectangular  pairs  of  parallel  faces  (pinekoids) 
and  of  four  priem  faces  (to),  the  faces  of  one  pinakoid 
(a)  kerne  muob  larger  than  those  of  the  other  (6)  ; the 
angle  am,  »s  determined  by  means  of  reflect  ion,  is 
about  44°,  but  the  images  of  the  signal  are  multiple 
and  wanting  In  definition  ; the  dispersion  of  the  optio 
Bxes  indicates  that  the  sys'em  of  crys'allizatioo  is 
mono-symmetric.  Two  other  laces  form  a re-entrant 
edge  parallel  to  the  larger  pinakoid,  and  inclined 
to  the  edges  of  the  well-developed  zone,  hut 
whether  this  is  really  due  to  twinning  or  rot  is  far  from 
evident. 

The  above  set  of  external  characters  suggested  that 
the  fragment  does  not  belong  to  any  of  the  known 
speoies  and  it  became  necessary  todetsrrnine  its  chemical 
behav'onr,  bnton  arconnt  of  the  necessity  of  preserving 
the  natural  faces  of  what  might  possibly  be  an  unique 
fragment,  this  was  a process  demanding  great  caution; 
fortunately,  the  behaviour  was  such  that  it  was  prac- 
ticable to  determine  the  preone  chemical  nature  of  the 
mineral  without  interference  with  the  crystal  faeeB, 
or.  indeed,  anv  appreciate  drstruction  of  materisl. 
It  will  he  sufficient  to  slate  here  the  risuD,  namely 
that  the  material  is  no  other  than  crystn'l'zpd  z’rcoria  ; 
the  technical  details  relative  to  ho' h this  mineral  and 
Geikielito  will  be  given  in  Ihe  n<xt  number  of  the 
Mineralogical  Magazine.  It  is  remarkable  that,  Dot. 
withstanding  the  wi.le  prevalence  of  zircon  itself 
(silicate  of  zirconium)  the  natural  occurrence  ef 
the  oxide  of  zirconium  has  not  previously  been  noticed. 
For  this  new  species  I heg  to  suggest  the  name  Bad- 
deleyite,  in  recognition  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Baddeley 
to  mineralogical  science;  but  for  hi*  close  sorutiny  of 
the  mineral  produots  of  Rakwans,  the  existence  of 
the  above  remarkable  species  would  doubtless  have 
long  remained  unknown.  L.  Fletcher. 

— Mature,  Oct.  27. 

[This  is  interesting  ; aDd  we  trust  a full  account 
of  the  researches  of  Mr.  Baddeley  and  others  will 
be  published.— Ed.  T.A.] 


SECRETS  ABOUT  TEA. 

INTERESTING  FACTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  TO  LOVERS  07 
GOOD  TEA — AMERICANS  DRINK  THE  WORST  AND 
CHEAPEST-  PAYING  8 1,000  FOR  FIVE 
POUNDS  OF  CEYLON  TEA. 

Tea  drinkers  will  be  interested  in  an  interview  a 
Mail  and  Expressman  recently  held  with  Mr.  S. 
Elwood  May,  president  of  the  great  Ceylon  Planters’ 
Tea  Company,  at  No  110  Fifth  avenue,  in  this  city. 
He  is  a tea  expert,  sndsaid  : 

THE  PERFECT  TEA. 

“The  perfect  tea  does  not  please  at  first,  for  two 
or  three  reasons.  Too  strong  ; or,  rather,  you  use 
too  much  of  it.  Excellent  fault,  when  you  find  it  out 
and  adapt  your  making  of  it.  Too  strong  in  another 
sense  ; that  is,  you  steep  it  too  long  and  get  ihe  tannin. 
You  want  the  tea  without  the  tannin.  Stop,  then, 
between  tea  and  tannin.  This  applies  to  all  sorts  of 
tea.  Hotel  and  restaurant  tea  is  steeped  by  the  hour, 
and  nobody  wants  a second  cup  of  it.  Tea  at  home, 
as  a rule,  is  sieeped  too  long ; it  is  tea  and  tannin ; 
puckery  ; wrong  in  strength ; it  is  tea,  strong,  not  of 
tea,  but  of  tannin. 

THE  FAMOUS  CEYLON  TEA. 

“The  tea  of  Ceylon  has  two  strengths : that  of  tea 
which  is  delioate,  fine,  inspiring,  and  that  of  tannin, 
pu-kery,  harsh,  unpleasing,  bitter.  Une  is  a beautiful 
umber;  the  other  is  dark  and  forbidding.  All  tea 
has  these  two  strengths.  A proper  steeping  exTaots 
the  belter  and  leaves  the  worre.  Japan  and  China 
teas,  at  their  best,  are  o<  arse  compared  with  that 
of  Ceylon,  which  is  new  to  your  taste.  This  newness 
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is  ‘ berby.’  Why  not  ? Is  not  tea  an  herb  P Would 
you  have  it  metallic  ? Exouse  the  herby  taste 
for  a week ; you  will,  find  it  outgrowing  excuse. 
Your  taste  is  righting  itself. 

AMERICANS  DRINK  THE  WORST  TEA. 

“ The  worst  tea  in  the  world  are  sold  to  this 
conn' ry.  English  Breakfast  tea  is  a name  invented 
to  humbug  with;  there  is  no  such  tea.  American  teas 
are  weighted  and  colored;  some  of  them  steeped 
and  the  leaves  ‘manufactured’  over  again.  It  is 
useless  to  say  they  are  poisonous— people  do  not  die 
of  them.  Taste  is  perverted.  Give  it  time  to  reoover. 
Drink  the  herby  tea  for  a week,  but  be  sure  that 
you  follow  directions  in  making  it.” 

This  is  a fair  introduction  of  tea — pure,  clean, 
fine  tea — an  attempt  to  get  it  made  right,  steeped 
right  and  judged  deliberately,  with  some  allowance 
for  taste,  misled  by  long  habic 

CULTIVATE  A TASTE  FOR  FINE  TEA. 

Is  it  wortb  your  while  to  reform  your  taste  in  the 
trifle  of  tea?  In  a week  you  will  kuow.  Let  us  send 
yon  a sample.  A primer  goes  with  it  with  clear  and 
full  ins  rartions  for  steeping.  As  often  happens,  they 
need  it  most  who  least  suspect  it.  You  shall  say 
you  never  knew  the  comfort,  the  cheer,  the  power 
of  t a.  And  the  tea  would  be  oheap  if  the  price 
were  double. 

§1,000  FOR  FIVE  POUNDS  OF  TEA. 

Mr.  May  related  this  interesting  incident : — '*  As 
I was  sitting  in  my  private  office  one  morning,  not 
long  ago,  I heard  a well-bred  woman’s  voice  in 
the  outer  office  asking  our  native  Ceylon  servant  if 
the  company  could  furnish  her  with  Golden  Tip  Ceylon 
tea,  worth  §2U0  a pound.  I was  not  long  in  present- 
ing myself,  aud  infcrmed  her  that  the  last  sale  of 
Goldeu  Tip  Ceylon  tea  brought  at  publio  auction  §183 
in  London  and  was  brought  by  an  English  lord,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  say  when  the  next  parcel 
would  be  offered,  and  that  only  five  to  fight  pounds 
cam6  to  the  London  market  at  a time,  and  that  only 
occasionally.  There  must  have  been  some  of  the  curi- 
OMty  I felt  as  to  what  she  could  want  with  such  costly 
tea  depioted  on  my  couuienance,  for  after  a short 
pause  she  said  : “ I would  gladly  purchase  five  pounds 
at  §200  a pound,  as  I am  going  to  give  a tea.  I 
am  constantly  goiDg  abroad,  and  alwavs  proclaim,  when 
provoked  to  do  so,  that  we  Americans  have  the  best 
of  everything.  I shnuld  like  to  f,el  that  we  had  enter- 
tainod  our  frirnie  in  America  with  tea  at  §200  a 
pound,  for  I rtcentlv  read  of  the  sale  of  tea  you  speak 
of  in  London  at  §183.”  I was  so  carri  -d  away  with 
her  national  pride,  that  I forthwith  offered,  if  she 
would  permit  me,  to  send  her  some  of  our  best 
Bbad  tea,  with  my  compliments.  After  her  departure 
my  mind  turned  to  other  whims  that  rich  Americans 
had  indulged  in,  and  I concluded  that  nowhere  are 
there  so  many  people  willing  to  spend  fabulous  sums 
for  the  gratification  of  their  pride  and  fancies.” — New 
York  Mail  and  Express. 


REMINISCENCES  OP  A TRAVANCORE 
PLANTER.— II. 

The  first  tea  bu-hes  that  I saw  in  Travancore  were 
some  planted  in  the  garden  ot  Mr.  John  Grant’s 
hospitable  bungalow  at  Mahendragberry,  on  the  As- 
samboo  Hills,  where  an  old  friend  and  myself  arrived 
fresh  from  home  in  the  beginning  of  1871.  I did 
not  pay  muoh  attention  to  ihem,  as  my  mind  was 
at  that  time  full  of  ooffee  ; but,  so  far  as  I remember, 
there  were  two  varieties,  planted  on  each  side  of 
a garden  path,  one  being  Assam  indigenous,  and 
the  other  Assam  hybrid.  There  were,  I think,  only  a 
few  buBhes,  and  they  were  allowed  to  grow  up  to 
their  natural  height.  No  use  was  made  of  their  leaves, 
and  they  were  less  objects  of  economy  than  ouriosity, 
though  I believe  in  alter  years  their  seeds  were  fouod 
particularly  useful,  and  these  few  trees  are  the  ancestors 
of  many  tea  estates  in  Assambo  \ Whether  these  were 
the  first  tea  bushes  plante  1 iu  Travancore  I cannot 
say  for  certain,  l lit  I lancy  those  planted  by  Mr. 
Maltby  at  the  Peermaad  Residency  are  older,  though 
latter,  ae  \ said  m my  former  article,  are  og 


very  inferior  jat.  When  I went  to  Peermaad  at  the 
end  of  1871  there  were  patches  of  China  or  China 
hybrid  tea  round  every  bnngalow.  But  little  use  was 
made  of  it,  and  though  occasionally  some  bold  man 
made  experiments  in  tea  manufacture,  making 
his  “ boys  ” roll  the  leaf,  and  firing  it  in  the 
common  chatty  or  the  domestio  frying  pan,  the 
reenlt  was  not  altogether  pleasing.  The  hot, 
might  sip  his  home-made  tea  wiih  a smack  of  plea- 
sure aDd  trv  to  deceive  himself  into  a sense  of  enjoy, 
ment,  but  his  guest  was  not  so  amenable.  He  would 
not  like  that  tea ; he  evaD,  with  great  politeness 
suggested  comparisons  between  its  flavour  aud  that 
of  nauseous  drugs,  and  the  result  was  that  these  little 
flickering  attempts  at  tea-making  always  died  out,  and 
domestic  tea  came  up  to  the  hills  in  packets  with  the 
other  stores.  One  estate,  which  had  a few  acres  of 
tea  planted  od  grass-land,  was  bold  enough  to  make  a 
whole  break  of  tea  aod  ship  it  to  the  Loodon  market. 
But  the  result  was  very  disappointing.  The  Brokers 
wiote  disparaging — not  to  say  insulting — remarks  on 
the  shipment  ; the  price  obtained  was  unprofitable,  and 
the  experiment  was  not  repeated.  Some  samples  from 
the  1 Mary  Yille  ’ garden  near  the  Peermaad  Resi- 
dency were  favourably  reported  on  by  the  London 
Brokers,  but  I do  not  think  this  resulted  in  any  tea 
being  shipped  home,  the  tea  from  this  little  experi- 
mental garden  being  sold  annually  at  Alleppy,  where 
cardamoms  and  other  Travancore  Siroar  produce  are 
disposed  of. 

I believe  the  first  tea  clearing  in  Travancore  for 
which  forestland  was  felled,  and  the  produce  of  which 
has  regularly  gone  to  the  London  market  was  planted  on 
the  PenBhuret  Estate  iu  the  Peermaad  District  in  1877. 
The  manager  had  at  the  lime  100  acres  of  coffee, 
but,  owing  to  leaf-disease  aud  heavy  monsoons,  was 
having  a bad  time  of  it.  Every  Spriug  the  trees 
looked  beautiful.  They  were  covered  with  dark  green 
leaves,  the  blossoms  came  and  set,  and  a big  orop 
seemed  too  great  a certainty  to  bet  on.  Then  the 
Sjuib-West  Monsoon  came  raging  and  threshing 
among  the  trees ; the  dire  red  fungus  ate  away  the 
leaves;  the  branches  died  back,  and  held  oat,  as  if  in 
derision,  their  bare  black  tips;  and  the  immature 
berries,  weary  of  the  rain  and  wind  and  leaf-disease, 
were  lyiDg  on  the  ground  in  bushels.  Some  stuck  to 
their  posts  on  the  branches,  and  swelled  and  ripened 
into  pickable  cherry,  bnt  these  were,  if  possible,  more 
disappointing  than  their  fallen  friends.  They  were 
comely  to  the  eye,  but  there  was  no  coffes  inside  them 
— Dotbing  but  a black  smelling  math  of  soddtn  rot. 
Ruin  seemed  advancing  on  that  manager  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  He  tried  manuring ; but  it  was  of  no  use — 
the  manure  might  affect  the  soil,  but  Lot  the 
weather  or  the  olimate.  Then  he  considered 
deeply,  and  argued  with  himself  thus: — “If 
China  tea  grown  on  grass-land  does  well,  why 
should  not  a good  jat  grown  on  forest-land  do 
better  ?”  There  was  no  debate  on  the  question,  whioh 
was  carried  nem.  con.  Several  maunds  of  good  Assam 
hybrid  seed  were  ordered  from  the  Nilgins  ; down 
Went  twenty-five  acres  of  forest,  and  in  the  monsoon 
of  1877  the  seedlings  were  planted.  No  Royal  children 
were  more  anxiously  watohed  than  were  those  young 
plants  in  their  early  struggles  for  existence.  Bnt 
they  well  repaid  all  the  care  t-nd  aDXiety  bestowed 
on  them.  There  was  no  doubt  about  their  growth; 
they  seemed  determined  to  show  the  poor  weather- 
beaten coffee  in  the  adjoining  field  that  they,  at 
any  rate,  had  found  a congenial  home,  and  by  the 
time  they  were  eighteen  months  old  many  of  them 
were  over  six  feet  high.  So  far  it  had  all  been  easy 
work  and  plain  sailing,  but  after  they  had  been 
topped,  and  a new  growth  of  young  leaves  were 
ready  to  pluck,  the  difficulties  of  manuiacture  loomed 
large  on  the  manager,  and  his  efforts  at  making  those 
leaves  into  tea  were  crude  and  peculiar.  There  were 
no  tea-planting  neighbours  to  go  to  for  help  and 
information,  aud  the  assistance  derived  from  books, 
though  very  good  in  its  way,  was  of  less  value  than 
a little  practioal  tuition  would  have  been.  However, 
one  day  he  plucked  some  leaves;  his  coolies  rolled 
them  with  their  hands  and  made  them  up  into  pretty 
little  cones,  and  then  left  tbem  to  ferment,  Thu 
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was  at  mid-day,  and  the  book  said  they  ought  to  be 
left  to  ferment  till  they  attained  a “ bright  copper 
colour.”  About  every  ten  minuses  the  manager  went 
to  look  at  them,  but  he  could  see  no  trace  of  anything 
approaching  “ copper  oc  lour,”  only  a nasty  olive  green, 
which  kept  getting  darker  and  darker.  It  was  still 
the  same  when  the  day  waned,  so  he  left  those  little 
cones  with  his  blessing  till  the  foil  wing  morning. 
He  was  up  early  the  next  day,  and  hurried  to  his 
primitive  little  glass-built  tea  house.  He  did  hope 
that  long-delayed  “copper  colour”  bad  come  by  that 
time,  aud  with  trembling  finger  lifted  the  corner 
of  the  black  that  covered  the  cones.  But,  alas  1 his 
nose  was  assailed  by  a horrid  sour  smell,  and  his 
gaze  fastened  on  a revolting  sight  of  black  rotten 
putrefaotion,  and  all  that  first  attempt  at  tea-making 
had  to  be  thrown  into  the  manure  pit. 

They  are  very  funny  to  look  baok  upon,  those 
old  experimental  days,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  think 
what  difficulties  ignorance  managed  to  introduce 
into  what  is  really  a very  simple  process.  But 
experience,  though  dearly  bought,  came  at  last,  and 
thanks  to  this,  and  also  very  greatly  to  kindly- 
given  hints  from  tea-planting  friends  from  ottur 
Districts,  good  marketable  tea  at  length  found 
its  way  from  Travancore  to  MinciDg  Lane.  About 
1883  tea  planting  began  to  be  general  through- 
out Travancore,  but  it  was  oarried  on  gradually 
though  steadily.  There  was  no  violent  rush  to  plant 
up  large  acreages  with  borrowed  money  and  mort- 
gaged title-deeds.  The  Travancore  planter,  as  a rule, 
prefers  to  keep  these  in  his  safe,  and  to  go  steadily 
and  cautiously  ahead  as  far  and  as  fast  only  as  bis 
means  permit.  But  the  industry  has  now  grown 
from  small  beginnings  to  goodly  proportions,  and  is 
still  increasing.  The  following  is  about  the  acreage 
under  tea  in  each  District  in  Travancore  : — Ashamboo, 
1,500  acres;  Fnnmudi  District,  1,180  acres;  Northern 
District  2,260  aores ; Pecrmaad  3,400  acres ; High 
Range  600  aores  or  a total  of  nearly  9,000  acres. 
Of  this  a large  percentage  is  not  as  yet  in  bearing  ; 
but  when  the  whole  arrives  at  maturity,  the  tea 
exported  from  Travancore  will  probably  exceed  three 
million  pounds  annually.  The  yield  varies  exceedingly 
as  it  is  affected  by  soil,  climate  and  elevation.  Individual 
fields  have  given  as  much  as  1,100  lb.  of  made  tea 
per  acre,  while  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  others, 
where  the-  soil  is  poor,  or  the  situation  exposed, 
to  rise  to  a greater  effort  than  300  lb.  >5 ■' ill  judging 
from  what  the  older  tea  produces,  it  is  safe  to 
estimate  an  annual  average  yield  of  400  lb.  per  acre 
over  the  whole  of  Travancore  when  all  the  tea 
now  planted  comes  into  full  bearing.  The  cli- 
mate oioseiy  approaches  that  of  Ceylon,  and  tea  thrives 
at  all  elevations,  from  nearly  sealevel  to  the  breezy 
heights  of  the  High  Range,  about  5,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  a finer  flavour  at  the  higer  elevations  compen- 
sating for  a smaller  yield  than  is  obtained  lower  down. 
The  coat  of  production  is  small.  Wuh  an  estate  in 
good  order  and  yielding  400  lb.  per  acre,  tea  is  placed 
on  board  ship  tor  under  4 annas  per  lb.,  and  unless 
the  market  be  hopelessly  demoralised,  this  leaves  a 
good  margin  of  prfit.  Prices  bave  lately  been  very 
bad,  though  they  are  now  showmg  signs  of  a welcome 
rise.  But  though  the  good  old  days  when  we  were 
sure  of  Is  a lb.  and  were  rather  angry  if  we  didn't  get 
Is  2d,  seem  to  have  gone  for  ever,  we  cun  still  show  a 
satisfactory  result  in  the  annual  balance  sheet.  Clever 
inventors  bave  been  vieing  with  each  otner  in  in- 
troducing machinery  to  lessen  the  cost  of  labour;  aud 
low  exehange  which  means  drawing  more  rupees  against 
our  produce  with  which  to  pay  our  coolies,  is  almost  cur 
salvation.  I have  heard  it  said  that  if  the  rate  of  ex- 
change rose,  prices  would  follow  suit.  It  may  be  so, 
I don’t  pretend  to  understand  these  things.  But, 
personally,  I should  be  sorry  to  see  the  experiment 
tried,  and  would  prefer  letting  sleeping  d'g»  lie,  and 
leaving  things  as  they  are.  In  many  possible  iguoranoe, 
the  prioe  of  tea  seems  to  me  to  be  muoh  more  a 
question  of  supply  and  demand  than  of  the  different 
values  of  sovereigns  and  rupees. 

I must  conclude  with  a tribute  to  the  character 
of  my  brother-planters,  among  whom  I have  spent 
to  otan;  years  of  my  life.  A planter,  if  you  come 


to  consider  him,  is  re  dly  a most  talented  person. 
He  mast  know  something  of  almost  everything — 
huildiog,  engineering,  book-keeping — and  the  more 
he  knows  of  the  subjects  the  better — besides  all 
the  detai's  of  planting  and  manufacture.  He 
must  be  able  to  speak  the  language  of  tbe 
people  he  works  among,  and  have  tact  and  tem- 
per to  manage  them  properly.  Where  will  you 
find  a more  hospitable,  generous,  kind  hearted  body 
of  men,  more  unit,  d in  trying  to  attain  any 
desired  object,  or  more  ready  to  forget  their  lit'.le 
private  differt  nees — which,  alas  ! must  arise  in  any 
community— and  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  repel- 
ling any  infringment  of  their  rights?  Who  are 
keener  sportsmen,  pleasanter  companions,  better 
friends?  Twenty-one  years  is  a big  slice  out  of  one’s 
life.  I might,  perhaps,  have  turned  them  to  better 
advantage  elsewhere.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I might 
have  done  far  worse,  and  if  I had  tbe  power  1 would 
gladlv  live  all  those  twenty. ore  years  over  again 
among  the  planters  of  Travancore.  Totum. 

— M.  Mail , Nov.  14. 

4 

Cotton-Spinning  in  Japan. — The  cotton-spinning 
industry  in  Japan  had  a period  of  extraordinary 
aotivity  during  the  first  half  of  the  current  year. 
The  mills  in  that  period  produced  41,000,0001b.  of 
yarn  Bgainst  44,000,000  during  the  whole  of  1891 
and  42,000,000  during  the  whole  of  1890  and  the 
total  production  of  the  year  is  expected  to  reach 
a hundred  million  pounds.  Of  the  ten  largest  mills 
only  two  paid  dividends  under  10  per  cent,  for  the 
six  months,  while  others  paid  25,  20,  19,  18,  16,  12, 
and  10  per  cent.  The  explanation  of  this  sudden 
prosperity  is  said  to  be  a succession  of  good  rice 
crops,  accompanied  by  high  prices  for  grain  and  a 
great  improvement  in  silk  culture  and  the  prices 
in  foreign  countries  for  Japanese  silk.  The  agri- 
cultural classes  have  profited  by  these  and  have 
more  money  to  spend  in  purchasing  yams.  The 
main  advantage  of  the  Japanese  cotton  spinner  is 
the  low  price  of  labour,  whioh  is  only  6d  a day 
for  men  and  3J  for  women  ; the  great  obstacle  to 
permanent  sucoess  is  defective  organization.  Tbe 
cotton  industry  in  Japan  does  not  depend  on  pro. 
teetion.  There  is  a small  revenue  duty  on  imported 
yarns  and  on  imported  raw  ootton,  while  the  mills 
receive  no  Government  assistance,  but  are  wholly  the 
outcome  of  private  enterprise, — Times  Weekly 
Edition,  Oct.  28. 

Chinese  Ginger. — The  Superintendent  of  the 
Botanioal  Department,  Hong  Kong,  writtiDg  to 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kaw  expresses  his  belief  that 
Ohinese  ginger  is  muoh  more  succulent  than  West 
Indian  ginger— so  muoh  that  it  is  impossible  to 
dry  the  rhizomes  sufficiently  to  render  them  fit 
for  export  in  the  usual  commercial  form, — or,  if 
it  had  been  otherwise,  dried  ginger  would  have 
been  exported  from  China  long  ago.  So  far  as 
he  has  been  able  to  learn,  preserved  ginger  is 
made  at  Canton  and  Hong  Kong  only.  The  Im- 
perial Chinese  customs  returns  for  last  year  show 
that  in  junks  alone  the  quantity  of  fresh  ginger 
exported  from  Canton  to  HoDg  KoDg  was  over 
6,000  piculs  (a  picul  is  133  lb).  Preserved  ginger 
is  manufactured  in  Hong  Kong  to  a large  extent 
for  export  to  the  United  States.  “ Preserved  giDger 
as  understoo  1 by  us,  is  not  made  in  Swatow. 
What  is  preserved  there  is  made  for  native  oon- 

I sumption,  to  be  used  medicinally  or  for  cooking, 
and  13  exported  largely  to  the  Straits  Settlements, 
and  never  to  Hong  Kong.  This  is  kind  of  ginger 
is  oalled  Ng  Mai  Keung.”  This  is  an  Alpinia,  but 
it  does  not  resemble  the  Canton  ginger,  and  is 
not  preserved  in  syrup.  The  rhizomes  of  true 
ginger,  Alpinias  and  Curcumas,  are  all  classed 
generically  by  the  Chinese  under  the  name  Keu-ng, 
—Grocer, 
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OUR  PLUMBAGO  AND  GEM  MINING 
INDUSTRIES. 

Apparently  it  must  be  concluded  that  to  a very 
rreat  extent  the  two  industries  mentioned  in  the 
above  heading  will  hereafter  be  closely  allied. 
As  pursued  by  itself,  the  second  of  the  two  has 
not  hitherto  promised  to  result  in  much  success 
to  the  Beveral  companies  formed  looally  and  at 
home  for  the  scle  purpose  of  pursuing  it;  but  to 
judge  from  what  our  London  Correspondent  has 
written  us  by  this  mail,  there  seems  to  be  at  least 
a fair  prospect  that  a better  result  may  erelong 
be  attained  by  the  Ceylon  Gemming  and  Mining 
Estates  Syndicate  formed  and  promoted  chiefly  by 
Mr.  Henry  Saunders.  It  will  be  within  the  memory 
of  our  readers  that  this  Syndicate  went  to  a very 
considerable  expense  in  sending  out  an  expert,  Mr. 
Barrington  Brown,  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
various  properties  proposed  to  be  acquired  by  the 
Syndicate  ; and  that  upon  receipt  of  that  gentle- 
man’s report  steps  were  taken  to  secure  a very 
considerable  amount  of  land  in  several  localities. 
That  report  was  withheld  from  publication  pending 
the  conclusion  of  certain  negotiations  entered 
into  with  respect  to  some  of  the  properties  it  was 
proposed  to  acquire.  These  having  now  been 
brought  to  a successful  issue,  the  report  mentioned 
has  been  made  public,  and  we  are  in  receipt  of  a 
oopy  of  it  by  the  last  mail.  Mr.  Barrington  Btown 
would  appear, — to  judge  from  that  document— to 
have  carried  out  the  work  entrusted  to  him  with 
much  thoroughness  ; and,  cn  the  whole,  the  tenor 
of  tli6  report  was  decidedly  encouraging  to  the 
syndicate,  whioh  upon  its  receipt  commenced  early 
operations,  the  sending  out  of  two  practical  miners 
and  a quantity  of  rnaohinery.  Although  but  little 
has  of  lato  been  heard  of  tho  work  performed  by  the 
man  and  the  machinery  at  their  disposal,  we  now 
learn  that  time  has  by  no  means  been  wasted. 
At  the  present  moment  active  operations  are  in 
progress  with  plumbago  pita  situate  about  twenty 
miles  inland  from  Bentota  ; but  the  ore  as  yet 
obtained  from  these  has  been  too  mixed  with 
grit  to  be  commercially  very  valuable.  A pros- 
pect is  held  out,  however,  that  erelong  the 
output  from  the  pits  will  be  sixty  tons  monthly, 
and  of  gr  atly  improved  quality  ; and  the  syndi- 
cate has  reason  for  feeling  certain  that  when 
this  amount  of  yield  has  been  attained  capita- 
lists will  come  forward  witn  the  caeh  necessary 
to  work  the  other  aud  move  valuable  properties 
at  Dambetenne  obtained  either  by  purchase  or  on 
lease  from  their  former  proprietors.  So  far  as  we  oan 
form  an  opinion  nothing  seems  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  a prosperous  future  for  the  syndicate,  but 
the  want  of  the  money  to  develop  properties 
acquired  by  it.  It  started,  we  believe,  with  a 
capital  sum  of  £10.000  subscribed  by  the  few 
gentlemen  composing  it.  Of  this  sum  £2,0o0 
was  absorbed  by  the  expenses  attending  Mr. 
Barrington  Browne’s  investigations.  The  machinery 
sent  out,  and  the  oharges  for  its  transport  and 
ereotion  probably  cost  an  additional  like  sum  ; 
and  these  expenses,  added  to  what  had  to  be 
paid  for  the  properties  secured,  reduced  the  balanoe 
of  oapital  available  for  working  and  developement 
to  a wholly  incommensurate  amount.  Still  much 
progress  has  been  made;  and  if  the  prospect  men- 
tioned above  of  turning  out  sixty  tons  of  plumbago 
per  mensem  can  be  realized,  there  should  be  little 


or  no  difficulty  in  cbtainirg  the  further  moneys 
required  for  fxtended  development.  This,  indeed, 
we  understand  to  have  been  promised  should  such 
a stage  of  advancement  be  reached;,  and  there  is 
some  hepe,  therefore,  that  both  industries  may 
in  the  future  be  placed  upon  a satisfactory  basis. 
Difficulties  we  know  have  been  experienced  with 
regard  to  associated  gem  mining  which  are  not  at- 
tendant upon  the  raising  of  plumbago.  Our  London 
Letter,  however,  mentions  a receDt  invention  which, 
should  it  fulfil  a 1 that  it  promises,  will  go  far 
towards  overcoming  one  of  the  most  important  of 
these.  The  separation  of  the  gems  from  the  illan 
(associated  debris  of  pebbles,  <fco.)  on  anything 
like  a large  scale  has  hitherto  presented  obstaoles.as 
it  had  to  bo  done  by  h-.nd,  aud  the  operation  of 
course  pieced  much  temptation  to  theft  in  the  way 
of  the  natives  employed  upon  if.  A description 
of  the  new  mechaniaal  separator  will  be  found 
in  our  London  Letter,  a stream  of  water,  we  learn 
from  our  Correspondent's  description,  being  so 
arranged  that  the  gravity  of  the  gems  causes  their 
separation  from  the  gravel  under  conditions  which 
prevent  any  attempt  at  robbery  being  made.  The 
Syndicate  hopes  to  be  able  to  send  out  some  of 
these  separators,  should  that  branch  of  its  enter- 
prise which  deals  with  plumbago  prove  to  be 
sufficiently  remunerative.  In  that  case  we  may  yet 
see  some  measure  of  success  attend  the  efforts 
made  at  g m mining  on  a large  scale.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  secure  this  end  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Syndicate,  adequate  oapital.  Should  plumbago 
be  raised  in  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  this  to 
be  obtains'*,  both  industries  may  be  found  here- 
after to  be  flourishing  side  by  side  with  each  other. 
The  leading  gems  of  Ceylon,  we  may  remind 
our  readers,  are  generally  composed  of  the  higher 
forms  of  corundum,  with  which  mineral  the 
diamond  is  associate!  in  Iudia,  although  this  most 
precious  of  all  stones  has  m=ver  been  found  in 
Ceylon.  Sapphires  and  especially  good  rubies 
come  next  to  the  diamond  in  value;  and  our  readers 
may  like  to  see  what  is  said  about  these  and 
other  varieties  of  corundum  in  Dana’s  great  work 
on  Mineralogy,  of  which  a copy  has  just  arrived  to 
our  order.  After  quoting  names  and  synonyms 
and  showing  the  forms  of  crystallization,  the  more 
popular  matter  runs  thus  : — 

Var. — There  are  three  subdivisions  of  the  species 
prominently  recognized  in  the  arts,  and  until  early 
in  this  century  regarded  as  distinct  species ; but 
which  actually  differ  only  in  purity  and  state  of 
crystallization  or  structure.  Haiiy  first  (in  1805)  for- 
mally united  them  under  the  name  here  accepted 
for  the  species,  though  the  fact  that  adamantine  spar 
and  sapphire  were  alike  in  crystallization  did  not 
escape  the  early  crystallographer  Rome  de  Lisle',  and 
led  him  to  suggest  their  identity. 

Var.  1.  Sapphire,  Rubvt.— Includes  the  purer  kinds 
of  fine  colors,  transparent  to  translucent,  useful  as 
gems.  Stones  are  named  according  to  their  colors: 
Sapphire  blue ; true  Ruby,  or  Oriental  Ruby,  red ; O. 
Topas,  yellow ; O.  Emerald,  green ; O.  Amethyst,  purple. 

A variety  having  a stellate  opalescence  when  viewed 
in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis  of  the  crystal, 
is  the  Asteriated  sapphire  or  Star  Sapphire  ( Asteria 
of  Pliny).  The  ruby  sapphire  was  probably  included 
under  the  uv9pa£  of  Theophrastus,  and  the  Carbun 
cuius  and  Lychnis  of  Pliny.  The  blue  sapphire  (Ceylon) 
was  called  Salamstein  by  Werner. 

Barklyite  is  a more  or  less  opaque  magenta-colored 
ruby  from  Victoria,  cf.  Liversidge,  Min.  N.  S.  W., 
198,  1888.  Ohlorsapphir  is  a deep  green  variety  oc 
curring  in  bombs  of  a “ sanidine-gueiss”  enclosed  in 
an  ancient  trachytic  tufa  at  Kbnigswinter  on  the 
Rhine,  cf,  Polig.  Ber.  nied.  Ges.  May  7,  18SS. 

2.  Corundum.—  Includes  the  kind  of  dark  or  dull 
colors  and  not  transparent,  colors  light  blue  to  gray', 
brown,  and  black.  The  original  adamantine  spar 
from  India  has  a dark  grayish  smoky-brown  tint, 
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but  greenish  or  bluish  by  transmitted  light,  when 
translucent,  and  either  in  distinct  crystals,  often  large, 
or  cleavable-massive.  It  is  ground  and  used  as  a 
polishing  material,  and  being  purer,  is  superior  in  this 
respect  to  emery.  It  was  thus  employed  in  ancient 
times,  both  in  India  and  Europe.  The  “Armenian 
stone”  is  supiiosed  by  King  to  have  been  corundum 
rather  than  emery. 

3.  Emery.  Schmirgel  Germ. — Includes  granular 
corundum,  of  black  or  grayish  black  color,  and  con- 
tains magnetite  or  hematite  intimately  mixed.  Some- 
times associated  with  iron  spinel  or  hercynite.  Feels 
and  looks  much  like  a black  fine-grained  iron  ore, 
which  it  was  long  considered  to  be.  There  are 
gradations  from  the  evenly  fine-grained  emery  to 
kinds  in  which  the  corundum  is  in  distinct  crystals. 
This  last  is  the  case  with  part  of  that  at  Chester, 
Massachusetts.  The  specific  gravity  varies  rather 
widely,  G.  = 3'75  — 4'31  Smith. 

Comp. — Alumina,  A1 2 0 3 = Oxygen  47T,  aluminium 
52'9  — 100.  The  crystallized  varieties  are  essentially 
pure ; analyses  of  emery  show  more  or  less  impurity, 
chiefly  magnetite. 

For  analyses,  etc.,  see  J.  L.  Smith,  Am.  J.  Sc., 
10,  354,  1850,  11,  53,  1851,  42,  83,  1866,  and  5th 
Ed.,  p.  139. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  unaltered ; slowly  dissolved  in  borax 
and  salt  of  phosphorus  to  a clear  glass,  which  is 
colorless  when  free  from  iron;  not  acted  upon  by 
soda.  The  finely  pulverized  mineral,  after  long 
heating  with  cobalt  solution,  gives  a beautiful  blue 
color.  Not  acted  upon  by  acids,  but  converted  into 
a soluble  compound  by  fusion  with  potassium 
bisulphate. 

Obs. — Usually  occurs  in  crystalline  rocks,  as  granu- 
lar limestone  or  dolomite,  gneiss,  granite,  mica  slate, 
chlorite  slate.  The  associated  minerals  often  include 
some  species  of  the  chlorite  group,  as  prochlorite, 
corundophilite,  margarite,  also  tourmaline,  spinel, 
cyanite,  diaspore,  and  a series  of  aluminous  minerals, 
in  part  produced  from  its  alteration.  Occasionally 
found  in  ejected  masses  enclosed  in  younger  volcanic 
rocks,  as  at  Kiinigswinter,  Niedermendig,  etc.  Rarely 
observed  as  a contact-mineral.  The  fine  sapphires 
are  usually  obtained  from  the  beds  of  rivers,  either 
in  modified  hexagonal  prisms  or  in  rolled  masses, 
accompanied  by  grains  of  magnetite,  and  several 
kinds  of  gems,  as  spinel,  etc.  The  emery  of  Asia 
Minor,  Dr.  Smith  states,  occurs  in  granular  limestone. 

The  best  rubies  come  from  the  mines  in  Upper 
Burma,  north  of  Mandalay,  in  an  area  covering  25 
to  30  square  miles,  of  which  Mogok  is  the  centre. 
Also  found  in  the  marble  hills  of  Sagyin,  16  miles 
north  of  Mandalay.  The  rubies  occur  m situ  in 
crystalline  limestone,  also  in  the  soil  of  the  hillsides 
and  in  gem-bearing  gravel.  All  the  crystallized 
varieties  of  the  species  occur  here;  the  spinel  ruby 
is  a common  associate.  A ruby  weighing  304  carats 
is  said  to  have  been  found  here  in  1890.  Rubies  and 
sapphires  have  also  been  reported  from  other  locali- 
ties, and  the  massive  varieties  are  common  especi- 
ally in  the  crystalline  rocks  of  Southern  India.  Ruby 
mines  have  also  been  worked  at  Jagdalak,  32  miles 
east  of  Kabul,  Afghanistan.  Some  fine  sapphires 
were  obtained  in  1882  from  the  Zanskar  range  of  the 
Kashmir  Himalayas  near  the  village  Machel  in 
Padar,  and  since  then  mining  has  been  carried  on 
there  with  some  success  (Mallet,  Min.  India ; La 
Touche,  Rec.  G.  Surv.  India,  23,  59,  1890).  Blue 
sapphires  are  brought  from  Ceylon,  often  as  rolled 
pebbles,  but  also  as  well-preserved  crystals.  Corun- 
dum occurs  in  the  Carnatic  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
on  the  Chantibun  hills  in  Siam,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  East  Indies ; also  near  Canton,  China.  At.  St. 
Gothard,  it  occurs  of  a red  or  blue  tinge  in  dolo- 
mite, and  near  Mozzo  in  Piedmont,  in  white  compact 
feldspar.  Adamantine  spar  is  met  with  in  large  coarse, 
hexagonal  pyramids  in  Gellivara,  Sweden. 

Emery  is  found  in  large  boulders  at  Naxos, 
Nicaria,  and  Samos  of  the  Grecian  islands;  also 
in  Asa  Minor,  12  m.  E.  of  Ephesus,  near  Gumuch- 
dagh,  where  it  was  discovered  in  situ  by  Dr.  J. 
Lawrence  Smith  associated  with  magarite,  choloritoid, 
yr  te,  caleite,  etc  ; and  also  at  Kulah,  Adula,  and 
lauser,  the  last  24  m.  N.  of  Smyrna;  also  with  the 


nacrite  (?)  of  Cumberland,  England.  Other  localities 
are  in  Bohemia,  near  Petschau;  in  the  Ural,  near 
Ekaterinburg;  and  in  the  Ilmen  mountains,  not  far 
from  Miask;  in  the  gold-washings  northeast  of 
Zlatoust  as  small  crystals  (called  soimonite  after 
Senator  Soimonov)  in  barsovite  (Kk.  Min.  Russl., 

1.  30, 2,  80.)  Corundum,  sapphires,  and  less  often 
rubies  occur  in  rolled  pebbles  in  the ' diamond  gravels 
on  the  Cudgegong  river,  at  Mudgee  and  other  points 
in  New  South  Wales. 

In  N.  America,  in  Maine,  at  Greenwood,  in  cryst. 
in  mica  schist,  with  beryl,  zircon,  lepidolite,  rare.  In 
Massachusetts,  at  Chester,  corundum  and  emery  in  a 
large  vein,  consisting  mainly  of  emery  and 
magnetite,  associated  with  diaspore,  ripidolite 
margarite  etc;  the  corundum  occasionally  in  blue 
pyramidal  crystals.  In  Connecticut,  at  W.  Farms, 
near  Litchfield,  in  pale  blue  crystals;  at  Norwich, 
with  sillimanite,  rare.  In  New  York,  at  Warwick, 
bluish  and  pink,  with  spinel,  and  often  in  its  cavi- 
ties; Amity,  white,  blue,  reddish  crystals,  with  spinel 
and  rutile  in  gran,  limestone.  Emery  with  magnetite 
and  green  spinel  (hercynite)  in  Westchester  Co.  in 
Cortlandt  township,  near  Cruger's  Station  and  else- 
where (Am.  J.  Sc.  33,  194,  1887.)  In  New  Jersey,  at 
Newton  blue  crystals  in  gran,  limestone,  with  grass- 
green  homblend,  mica,  tourmaline,  rare;  at  Vernon, 
near  State  line,  red  crystals,  often  several  inches 
long.  In  Pennsylvania,  in  Delaware,  Co.  in  Aston, 
near  Village  Green,  in  large  crystals;  at  Mineral  Hill, 
in  loose  cryst ; in  Chester  Co.,  at  Unionville,  abundant 
in  crystals,  some  masses  weighing  4,000  lb.,  and 
crystals  occasionally  4 in.  long  with  tourmaline, 
margarite,  and  albite;  in  large  crystals  loose  in  the  soil 
at  Shimersville,  Lehigh  Co.  In  Yinjina  in  the  mica 
schists  of  Bull  Mt.  Patrick  Oo. 

Common  at  many  points  along  a belt  extending 
from  Virgina  across  western  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  to  Dudleyville,  Alabama ; 
especially  in  Madison,  Buncombe,  Haywood,  Jackson, 
Macon  Play  and  Gaston  counties  in  North  Carolina. 
The  localities  in  which  most  work  has  been  done  are 
the  Culsagee  mine,  Corundum  hill,  near  Franklin, 
Macon  Co.,  N.  C.,  and  26  miles  S.E.  of  this  at 
Laurel  Creek,  Ga.  The  corundum  occurs  in  beds  in 
chrysolite  (and  serpentine)  and  hornblendic  gneiss, 
associated  with  a species  of  the  chlorite  group,  also 
spinel,  etc , and  here  as  elsewhere  with  many 
minerals  resulting  from  its  alteration.  (Cf  Shepard, 
Am.  J.  Sc.  4,  109,  175  1872;  also  Genth,  1.  c.)  Fine  pink 
crystals  of  corundum  occur  at  Hiawassee,  Towns  Co.. 
Georgia. 

In  Colorado,  in  small  blue  crystals  in  mica  schist 
near  Salida,  Chaffee  Co.  Gem  sapphires  are  found 
near  Helena,  Montana,  in  gold- washings  and  in  bars 
in  the  Missouri  river,  especially  the  Eldorado  bar. 
In  California,  in  Los  Angeles  Co.,  in  the  drift  of  San 
Francisqueto  Pass.  In  Canada,  at  Burgess,  Ontario, 
red  and  blue  crystals. 

Ait.— Corundum  undergoes  extensive  alteration,  a 
series  of  aluminous  minerals  being  the  result.  The 
commonest  change  is  to  the  potash  mica  damourite, 
also  to  spinel,  cyanite,  fibrolite,  zoisite,  margarte, 
and  other  species.  Cf.  Gength,  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  13, 
361,  1873;  ibid  20,  381,  1882;  Am.  J.,  Sc.,  39,47,1890. 

Artie. — Formed  by  decomposing  potash  alum  by 
charcoal  (Gaudin);  in  crystals  by  exposing  to  a high 
heat  4 pts.  of  borax  and  1 of  alumina  (Ebelmen); 
by  subjecting  in  a carbon  vessel  aluminium  to 
the  action  of  boric  acid,  the  process  yielding  large 
rhombohedral  plates  (Deville  & Caron) ; by  addition 
to  the  last  of  chromium  fluoride  in  varying  amounts, 
affording  the  red  sapphire  or  blue  sapphire,  or  a 
fine  green  kind;  by  action  of  aluminium  chloride  on 
line  (Daubrde.)  Again  by  the  fusion  of  alumina  and 
mmium  ir.  siliceot3  earthen  crucibles,  yielding  a 
fusible  lead  aluminate  which  was  subsequently  de- 
composed by  the  silica,  setting  free  the  alumina  in 
hexagonal  crystals  of  considerable  size  (Fremy  and 
Feil);  under  varying  conditions  rubies,  sapphires, 
etc.,  being  obtained.  Also  by  the  decomposition  of 
aluminium  chloride  by  magnesium  and  water  vapor 
at  a high  temprature  in  a sealed  tube  (Meunier.)  1 f. 
Fouque-Lfivy,  Synth.  Min.,  218-224:  1882;  Bourgeois. 
Reprod.  Min.,  62,  1884. 
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NOTES  FROM  OUR  LONDON  LETTER. 

London  Nov.  11. 

After  what  I have  recently  written  you  as  to 
expressions  of  complete  content  spoken  by  Mr. 
Farr  before  leaving  London  with  the  prospeots 
now  before  the  American  Ueylon  Tea  Company 
as  the  result  of  the  grant  of  tea  made  to  it  by 
your  Tea  Fund  Committee  it  was  a moBt  serious 
and  disagreeable  sui  prise  to  me  to  be  shown  a 
letter  just  received  from  that  gentleman  in  which 
he  states  that  the  company  mentioned  is  without 
a farthing  of  money  to  carry  on  its  work, 
and  that  unless  some  can  be  immediately  ob- 
tained the  Company  must  proceed  to  early  liquida- 
tion. When  last  writing  you  my  doubts  were 
expressed  as  to 

WHAT  ME.  FARR  HAD  BEEN  ABLE  TO  ACCOMPLISH 

in  a monetary  way  before  leaving  London,  and 
my  supposition  was  stated  that  he  had  concluded 
all  his  arrangements  beforehand  conditionally  on 
news  as  to  the  grant  above  referred  to  being  received. 
We  can  only  surmise  now  that  he  had  been  too 
hopeful  when  he  spoke  as  he  did  to  my  in- 
formant. His  letter  shown  to  me  does  not  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  discrepancy  between  his 
former  hopeful  view  and  that  he  now  presses 
upon  our  notice.  It  remarks  that  Ceylon  tea  is 
now  on  the  very  “threshold  of  success”  in  America 
but  that  it  cannot  advance  without  immediate 
financial  aid.  Already  his  firm  has  made  very 
large  advances,  and  he  writes  that  it  is 

NOT  DISPOSED  TO  PROCEED  FURTHER 

though  it  is  willing  to  bold  back  from  . any  at- 
tempt to  reoover  the  sum  the  Company  is  in- 
debted  to  it.  That  indebtedness,  Mr.  Farr  further 
writes,  is  the  sole  debt  of  the  Company,  and  he 
thinks  that  with  comparatively  slight  aid  the 
“threshold”  mentioned  may  be  orosstd  and  futuer 
success  secured.  For  this  end  he  proposes  to  issue 

£10,000  OF  ADDITIONAL  SHARES 
at  par,  the  selling  price  of  which  is  to  be  five 
shillings  per  £1  of  stock.  No  doubt  it  is  neoes- 
sary  to  hold  out  some  strong  allurement  to  pro- 
bable investors  in  this  transatlantic  scheme, 
but  the  price  mentioned  appear  to  be  rather  a 
startling  one.  Still  it  is  evident  that  money 
must  be  had  somehow  or  other.  Mr.  Farr  also 
wrote  that  he  had  cabled  Mr.  Grinlinton  as 
to  his  pressing  needs,  and  he  probably  relies 
much  on  that  gentleman’s  well-known  persuasive 
powers  towards  reaching  the  pockets  of  planters 
and  merohantB  in  Ceylon.  He  also  declares 
himself  to  be  confident  that  he  can  duplicate 
every  subscription  promised  in  India  and  Ceylon 
by  a similar  contribution  in  America,  Now  it 
BeemB  that 

WHAT  IS  DEEMED  REQUISITE 

is  a oaeh  realization  of  £2,500.  Half  of  this 
would  be,£l,250 ; and  if  that  sum  oan  be  ob- 
tained here  and  in  Ceylon,  Mr.  Farr  guarantees 
the  whole  demand  being  secured.  You  see  it  is 
not  a heavy  pull  upon  the  purses  of  the  nu- 
merous people  interested  in  Ceylon  toa  that  is 
asked  for.  Mr.  Farr  has  represented  his  case  to 

THE  CEYLON  ASSOCIATION  IN  LONDON  ; 

and  we  hear  it  is  in  contemplation  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  Tea  Committee  of  that  body  to 
consider  how  help  can  be  given  to  the  American 
Company.  All  of  us  here  would  regret  to  see 
this  come  to  grief  after  so  muoh  has  already 
been  accomplished  ; and  we  hope  that  the  delibe- 
ration of  the  Committee  when  it  meets  will  de- 
cide upon  some  oourse  whiob,  in  conjunction 
with  what  you  may  do  in  Ceylon,  will  avert  so 
fatal  a retrograde  movement  with  respeot  to  the 
prospeots  of  a market  for  your  tea  in  America. 
The  position  is  decidedly  largely  connected  with 


THE  F0R2HCCMING  SHOW  AT  CHICAGO. 

Your  representation  there  must  be  most  injuriously 
affected  if,  just  at  the  moment  before  its  opening,  it 
becomes  known  that  your  teas  have  secured  eo  little 
of  success  in  America  that  their  representative 
Company  has  smashed  up  1 TVhat  can  be  done 
to  avert  this?  we  are  all  asking.  The  strait  is  just 
as  annoyiDg  as  was  that  Mr.  Grinlinton  found  him- 
self to  be  in  with  regard  to  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  carrying  out  of  his  own  work;  but  in  this 
oase  we  oan  have  no  taxation  to  fall  back  upon 
suoh  as  he  has  induced  the  planters  of  Ceylon  to 
voluntarily  submit  to.  I shall  send  you  early  in- 
telligence as  to  what  decision  the  Committee  of  the 
Ceylon  Association  in  London  may  arrive  at.  There 
is  no  time  to  be  lost  if  the  Company  is  to  be 
placed  in  a sound  position  before  the  Exhibition 
at  Chicago  opens,  and  most  of  us  consider  it  to  be 
vital  to  your  island  interests  that  this  should  by 
some  means  or  other  be  done.  We  hear  it  said 
that  probably  £500  of  the  shares  proposed  to  be 
issued  could  be  disposed  of  here  in  London.  If 
this  Bbould  be  the  ease  we  can  hardly  suppose  that 
there  would  be  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a subscription  of  the  balance  .of  £750  in  Ceylon  ; but 
all  efforts  towards  this  end  here  must  await  the 
meeting  referred  to  of  the  Association’s  Tea  Com- 
mittee. 

THE  “ ORCHILLA.” 

It  is  unknown  to  me  if  the  orohilla  referred  to 
in  the  subjoined  extract  is  identical  with  the 
orchilla  weed  which  is  an  export  from  Ceylon.  I 
rather  fanoy  that  it  is;  and  in  that  case  the  in- 
formation given  in  the  extract  will  be  of  interest 
to  many  of  your  readers. 

The  Orchilla. — Three  interesting  reports  from 
United  States  Consuls,  in  Lower  Calif  ormia,  Cape  Verdi 
and  Ecuador,  dealing  with  the  orchilla  lichen  and 
its  economical  value,  have  recently  been  published 
simultaneously  by  the  Washington  State  Department. 
It  grows  on  rocks  on  the  cost  of  the  Canary  and  Cape 
Verd  Islands,  Sardinia,  Minorca,  and  elsewhere,  and 
in  some  places  is  described  as  a maniature  shrub 
rather  than  a lichen.  It  yields  the  archil  of  com- 
merce, which  gives  a rich  and  extremely  beautiful 
purple  tincture.  It  was  extensively  used  by  dyers 
when,  in  1853,  the  discovery  of  the  orchilla  in  Amenoa 
and  on  the  Galapagos  Islands  is  said  to  have  created 
a commercial  sensaiion  in  Europe,  because  of  its  supe- 
riority over  any  lichen  in  use  prior  to  that  time. 
In  1872  a ship’s  oaptain  discovered  it  in  Lower 
California,  and  altera  few  years  a oertain  Mr.  Hale 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a concession  from  the  Mexican 
Government  of  the  entire  orchilla  lands  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  that  State — a belt  six  miles  broad  and  com- 
prising nearly  eight  degrees  of  laititude.  About  3,000 
men  were  employed  in  the  industry  ; but  since  the 
Congo  Free  State  has  become  the  main  source  of 
supply  the  California  industry  has  languished.  In  the 
Cape  Verd  Islands  it  is  plentiful,  but  difficult  to 
obtain,  for  it  grows  on  the  sides  of  precipices  where 
it  is  shaded  from  the  sun  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  The  export  amounts  to  about  120  tons,  and 
goes  mainly  to  Lisbon.  In  Ecuador  it  is  gathered 
by  hand,  put  in  the  sun  to  dry  and  cure,  and  is  then 
pressed  into  bales.  The  demand  at  present  is  small. 
It  is  used  in  Europe,  especially  the  Galapagos  variety, 
because  of  the  delicate  colour,  lustre,  ana  tone  that 
it  gives  to  silk. 

THE  SEPARATION  OF  PRECIOUS  STONES  FROM  THEIR 
MATRIX, 

I this  week  sought  an  interview  with  Mr.  Henry 
Saunders,  who,  it  had  been  told  me,  would  be  abie 
to  afford  me  full  information  with  respect  to  it. 
That  gentlemen  was  kmd  enough  to  furnish  me 
with  very  full  particulars,  and  communication  of 
these  to  yourselves  will  doubtless  be  pusetssed  of 
interest,  You  arq  aware  that  one  of  the  gieatest 
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difficulties  experienced  with  regard  to  associated 
gem  mining  in  Ceylon  has  been  the  neoessity  of 
having  all  material  exoavated  picked  over  by 
natives,  who  are  of  oourse  expoeed  to  much  tempta- 
tion to  fraudulently  conceal  gems  found  by  them 
when  doing  this.  The  invention  is  intended  to 
overcome  this  difficulty,  It  is  due  to  the  clever- 
ness of  Mr.  W.  8.  Loekart,  a member  of  the 
Institution  of  Oivil  Engineers.  The  machine 
designed  by  this  gentlemen  has  a hopper  into 
whioh  is  poured  the  material  brought  up  from  the 
pits.  A series  of  sieves  first  divides  the  different 
sized  pieces  of  quarlz  or  gravel  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  further  operations.  After  this  is  done 
the  gravel  is  allowed  to  drop  into  a tube — 
which  in  the  instance  of  the  machine  now 
on  exhibition  is  of  glsss  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  operation  in  progress.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  tube  the  gravel  is  met  by  a Btream 
of  water  falling,  from  a height  of  18  inohes  only. 
This  fall  is  said  to  be  quite  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  and  by  its  power  the  quartz  particles  are 
forced  out  of  an  opening  midway  down  the  tube, 
the  whole  of  the  gravel  being  put  into  a strong 
gurgitation  during  its  passage  down  the  tube  by 
the  force  of  the  water.  But  although  this  force  is 
adequate  to  deal  with  the  quartz  or  other  pebbles, 
it  is  insufficient  to  affect  the  greater  specific  gravity 
of  the  gems.  It  results  that,  while  the  quartz  is 
forced  out  of  the  tube,  the  gems  fall  through  the 
remaining  portion  of  it  into  a locked  receptaole  at 
the  bottom.  Mr.  Saunders  told  me  that  he  saw 
a quantity  of  Ceylon  gravel  experimented  with  in 
this  machine.  A number  of  rough  gems  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  togother  with  a few  nuggets  of  gold, 
bad  been  well  mixed  up  in  the  gravel  before  it 
was  put  into  the  machine.  When  the  mixture 
reaohed  the  glass  tube  the  effect  of  the  water 
was  seen  in  it  to  be  what  looked  like  a violent 
boiling,  the  partioles  being  stroDgly  agitated  and 
tossed  up  and  down.  On  reaching  the  circular 
Elot  all  the  gravel  was  worked  out  of  it,  and  the 
gems  and  gold  could  be  seen  falling  through 
the  bottom  part  of  the  lube  into  the  receptacle 
at  its  base.  Not  cne  of  the  gems  dealt  with 
missed  falling  into  this,  all  those  inserted  being 
found  in  the  box.  If  this  invention  should  prove 
to  be  capable  of  being  worked  on  a large  Beale  all 
your  gemmers  will  have  to  do  is  to  guard  the 
security  of  the  stuff  exoavated  until  raised  to 
the  surface  for  treatment  by  it,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  as  yet  experienced  will  have 
been  overcome.  Negotiations  are  in  progress  with 
the  inventor  for  the  despatch  of  some  of  these 
machines  to  Ceylon,  but  we  believe  these  cannot 
at  present  be  cimpleled  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
of  the  position  of 

THE  CEYLON  GEM  AND  MINING  ESTATES  SYNDICATE. 

In  conversation  relative  to  the  last  matter  Mr. 
Saunders  obliged  me  with  maDy  details  respecting 
it.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Syndicate  in 
sending  out  Mr.  Barrington  Brown  in  the  first 
place,  the  despatch  to  Ceylon  of  tho  two  practical 
miners  at  present  working  there,  the  acquirement 
of  land  and  provision  of  machinery,  have  nearly 
exhausted  the  capital  at  first  Bubcribed  by  the  mem- 
bers who  formed  the  Syndicate.  It  i3  now  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  raieo  further  capital.  Tho  copy 
of  the  la'-t  report  that  I send  you  with  this 
will  explain  pretty  fully  how  this  necessity  has 
arisen.  Mr.  Saunders  tells  me  that  at  the  present 
time  the  miners  sent  out  are  working  on  plumbago 
pits  about  twenty  miles  inland  from  Bentota.  As 
yet  these  pits  have  Dot  bien  sunk  deep  enough 
to  insure  a good  outturn,  about  16  tons  of 
plumbago  per  month  having  been  only  as  yet 

obtained,  and  (M  I90  mixed  vulk  grit  to 


be  of  good  commercial  quality.  All  reports  received, 
however,  promise  better  things,  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  sixty  tons  per  month  will  erelong 
be  raised.  This  would  pay  well,  and  Mr.  Saunders 
has  reason  for  believing  that  as  soon  as  that 
quantity  has  been  secured  for  three  months  in 
succession,  ample  capital  for  further  extension 
will  be  forthcoming,  Wbat  it  is  desired  to  do  is 
to  work  the  old  jits  secured  by  the  Syndicate  at 
Nambapanie  in  Dumbara.  There  are  known  to  con- 
tain a large  supply  of  plumbago,  but  the  late 
proprietors  bad,  we  believe,  to  abandon  them  because 
the  mines  could  not  be  ventilated.  Mr.  Barring- 
ton Brown  is  of  opinion  that  all  difficulty  in  this 
respect  can  be  overcome  by  driving  a ventilating 
gallery,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  £2,000 ; and 
if  means  should  become  available  this  work  will 
be  carried  out.  The  question  now  before  the 
syndicate  is  whether  a reconstruction  of  it  should 
net  at  once  he  proceeded  with ; but  the  prospects 
of  doing  this  successfully  are  largely  dependent 
on  increased  yield  being  obtained  from  the  pits 
now  being  worked.  If  ultimately  the  Nambapanie 
properties  can  be  re-opened  the  search  for  gems 
in  their  neighbourhood  would  be  resumed,  and  then 
Mr.  Lockhsrt’s  invention  will  receive  thorough  trial. 
It  is  already  exciting  muoh  curiosity  among  the 
Burma  mining  companies  and  those  working  in 
South  Africa  and  Australia,  though  only  an  ex- 
perimental machine  has  as  yet  been  constructed. 

MR.  BARRINGTON  RROWN’s  REPORT. 

Mr.  8aunders  further  told  me  that  the  report 
made  by  Mr.  Barrington  Brown  to  the  Syndi- 
cate had  been  kept  private  until  arrauge ments 
had  been  concluded  with  repeots  to  certain  pro- 
perties the  management  desired  to  secure.  These 
are  now  complete,  and  a oopy  of  Mr.  Brown’s  re- 
port was  given  to  me.  I am  uncertain  whether 
you  have  ever  received  one  of  these,  eo  it  may  be 
advisable  to  send  you  a copy  with  this  ; you  will 
observe  that  it  is  of  a hopeful  charaoter. 


NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE, 

The  Purity  of  Tea. — A report  has  been  supplied 
from  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  on  the  examina- 
tion made  by  their  analyst  under  the  30th  section  of 
the  Sale  of  Pood  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  of  imported 
teas  before  they  are  taken  out  of  bond.  Of  the  412 
samples  of  tea  procured  by  the  officers  of  local  autho- 
rities from  retailers  during  the  year,  not  one  was 
found  to  be  adulterated.  This  certainly  would  not 
have  been  the  case  a few  years  ago,  when  the  import 
of  China  tea  was  on  a larger  scale. 

Tea  in  Mauritius.— The  success  of  the  Ceylon  tea- 
planting industry  has  filled  other  Colonists  with  a 
desire  to  emulate  it.  The  planters  of  Mauritius  are 
turning  their  attention  to  tea.  The  Kcw  Bulletin 
says : — “ We  have  the  pleasure  of  recording  the  fact 
that  tea  of  very  good  quality  has  been  grown  in 
Mauritius,  and  a total  weight  of  865  pounds  has  been 
manufactured  since  January  last.  This,  it  is  true,  is 
only  a small  beginning,  but  if  the  island  produced  only 
sufficient  tea  for  its  own  consumption  it  could  very  well 
support  one  or  two  small  estates  on  hilly  land  in  the 
interior,  not  required  for  other  cultivation,*’  The  follow- 
ing remarks  on  tea  were  written  by  Mr.  J ohn  Horne, 
K.L.S.,  1 „ 1 e Diiector  of  Gardens  and  forests,  in  a 
report  on  the  agricultural  resources  of  Mauritius,  pub- 
lished in  1886: — “The  tea  shiub  grows  well  in  the 
higher  lying  parts  of  Mauritius.  So  far  as  the  climate 
is  conoerned  the  growth  of  this  sbrQb  in  most  parts  of 
the  island  that  are  situated  at  an  elevation  of  more 
than  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  proved 
beyond  a doubt.  It  has  long  since  been  introduced  and 
planted  at  several  places  ; but  what  has  to  be  proved  is 
the  quality  of  the  tea  which  the  Mauritian  grown  leaf 
will  produce.  Then,  whether  (he  yield  will  be  sufficient 
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to  give  a profit  on  the  expeose  of  cultivating  the  shrub 
flicking  its  leave?,  prtp  .ru  g them  into  teB,  a3  wall  as 
other  txpenses  incident  to  the  cultivation  o £ tiie  shrub 
and  the  preparation  or  the  leaves  for  the  market,  in 
such  a condition  «s  to  compete  favourably  with  teas 
from  Ceylon,  India,  China,  Java,  &c.  1’here  is  at  pre- 
sent growing  in  the  borders,  &o..  ot  the  nu  sery  gardens 
at  Curepipe,  a number  of  plants  that  would  yitld  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  leaves  to  test  their  quality  when 
prepared  into  tee.  So  far,  then,  that  test  could  be  ap- 
plied at  once.  The  wants  are  appliances  to  cure  the 
leaf,  and  a tea  maker  or  curer.  If  these  problems  are 
satisfactorily  solved  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  tea 
will  take  a place,  perhaps,  of  no  small  importance, 
among  the  products  of  the  colony.” 

Uganda  and  its  Produce. — Oaptain  Lugard,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  gave 
an  address  ou  Saturday  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel 
on  “ Uganda : its  abandonment  or  retention  consi- 

dered from  a commercial  point  of  view.”  He  referred 
to  the  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  tea  and  coffee, 
and  said  tn«t  cotton  had  been  successfully  planted 
in  one  district.  If  they  ci.uld  extend  the  cultivation 
of  cotton,  Lancashire  wou'd  soon  be  independent  of 
other  makets.  The  couutry  had  capabilities  of  com- 
mercial development,  and  w hat  was  really  needed  was 
railway  extension.  England,  he  said,  was  pledged  to 
protect  Uganda  and  to  remain  in  it,  and  a great  dis- 
grace would  rest  upon  this  nation  if  we  abandoned  a 
helpless  people. 

The  Chicory  Dodge. — As  an  instance  of  the  diffi- 
culty surrounding  the  coffee  and  chicory  question,  the 
public  analyst  of  East  Sussex,  in  his  quarterly  report 
alluding  to  the  adulteration  of  coffee,  points  out  that 
in  the  cheap  tins  the  proportion  of  added  mixture 
is  often  from  40  to  60  per  cent  (in  one  instance  70), 
and  some  of  them  really  ought  to  be  labelled  “Chicory 
mixed  with  coffee.”  Even  at  the  low  prioes  paid,  he 
says,  buyers  are  losers  of  the  true  dietetic  value 
belonging  to  pure  coffee. 

The  Trade  .Returns.— The  Board  of  Trade  returns 
for  October  co  not  give  signs  of  improving  traie. 
The  decrease  of  both  of  imports  and  exports  con- 
tinues, and  so  fir  as  they  effeot  the  home  trade  of 
the  country,  they  may  be  regarded  as  confirming  the 
impression  which  pervades  all  the  great  centres  of 
industry  iu  the  kingdom,  that  the  winter  will  be  a 
bad  one.  According  to.the  return  issued  on  Monday,  we 
fiud  that  there  was  a decrease  in  the  imports  for  the 
month  of  £2,L46,971,  and  tor  the  ten  months  of 
£1,468,484.  lhe  export  trade  shows  the  same  results. 
With  the  exception  of  living  animals  and  food  and 
drink  there  is  a decrease  under  every  head,  both  tor 
tho  month  and  ten  months.  With  regard  to  the 
import  ot  dutiable  artioies,  we  notice  a falling  off  in 
the  imports  of  tea  to  the  amount  of  4,561,543  lb.,  and 
in  coffee  of  10,477  owt. — H.and  C.  Mail,  Nov.  11. 


THE  CASTLEREAGH  TEA  CO.,  OF  CEYLON. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  this  Company  was, 
according  to  notice,  held  at  the  Company's  offices, 
Colombo,  at  3 p.m.  today.  Present  : — Messrs. 

V.  A.  Julius,  W.  Moir,  and  J.  H.  Starey  (Directors), 

W.  H.  Bailey,  F.  H.  Wiggin,  G.  C.  Trask,  F.  C. 
Roles,  R.  Reid,  Dr.  J.  B.  irfpence;  and  by  proxy, 
Messrs.  0.  L.  Martin,  A.  H.  Dingwall,  B.  Bremner. 

Mr.  John  H.  Starey  having  been  called  to  the 
chair,  the  notice  of  meeting  was  read  by  the  Acting 
Secretary,  Mr.  A.  C.  Courtney. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  business  before  the 
meeting  was  mainly  formal  as  it  was  requisite  by 
the  statute  for  the  Directors  co  retire  within  a year 
of  the  registration  of  the  Company.  Unfortunately 
this  did  not  admit  of  accounts  for  the  full  year  being 
presented,  but  the  full  accounts  of  expenditure  and 
crops  for  13  months  to  31st  Dec.  1892  would  be 
submitted  as  early  as  practicable  iu  1893,  pro- 
bably before  the  end  of  January.  In  view  of 
the  exceptional  season  and  general  shortness  of  tea 
crops  in  Dikoya  the  position  of  the  company  might 
he  regarded  as  satisfactory,  though  far  less  so  than 


was  anticipated  when  the  estimates  were  framed. 
The  directors  had  that  day  received  from  the 
superintendent  of  the  estate  a letter  confirmatory 
of  the  reduced  estimates  he  had  submitted 
about  August  last,  and  on  this  basis  a rough 
estimate  of  results  had  been  computed.  There 
was  necessarily  at  this  time  much  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  results,  but  if  the  crop 
of  110,0001b.  tea  should  be  realized,  if  the  present 
price  of  about  57  cents  should  be  obtained  for  the 
portion  of  the  crop  yet  to  be  sold,  the  directors 
hoped  to  be  in  the  position  to  recommend  a dividend 
in  January  of  like  amount  to  the  interim  dividend  paid 
in  August,  viz.,  4 per  cent.  The  estate  as  is  well-known, 
is  not  at  maturity  and  the  weather  has  been  very 
unfavorable  for  quantity  and  quality.  Referring  to 
the  prospects  of  coffee  crop : — the  season  is  very 
late,  and  as  usual  with  crop  only  on  suckers  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate.  The  statement  with  reference 
to  prospects  of  dividend  was  based  upon  the 
expectation  of  a crop  of  200  bus.— Before  proceeding 
to  the  election  of  directors  the  chairman  would 
be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 

It  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Bailey  and 
seconded  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Spence  : —That  Messrs.  Starey, 
Moir  and  J ulius  be  re-elected  Directors ; which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  this  concluded  the  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting  and  while  heartily  thanking  the 
gentlemen  present  for  their  attendance  and  for  re- 
electing the  present  Board  said,  that  it  seemed  de- 
sirable not  to  change  the  directors  before  the  first 
year’s  accounts  could  be  submitted.  There  would 
tie  another  meeting  in  a short  time  when  he  would 
be  quite  willing  to  retire. 

A vote  of  thanks  duly  acknowledged  terminated 
the  proceedings. 


AN  EX-CEYLON  PLANTER  IN  AUSTRALIA, 

A REMARKABLE  CONTRAST — CLOSE  OF  THE  SHEARING 
SEASON— A FINE  SIGHT — SHEARING  VERSUS  GATHERING 
COFFEE— AMUSEMENTS  OF  THE  WOOL  SHEARERS — RACES 
AND  BETTING— AUSTRALIAN  POLO  — " WALERS  ” IN 
CEYLON. 

The  Barrier,  N.  S.  W.,  Oct.  26th,  1892. 
The  contrast  of  the  present  surroundings  with  those 
six  months  ago  is  remarkable,  it  is  not  only  the  change 
from  cold  winter’s  snow  to  budding  spring  as  in 
Europe,  but  it  is  the  wilderness  blossoming  as  the 
rose,  the  dry  dust  wastes  transformed  into  grassy 
swards  spangled  with  wild  flowers  over  whicn  the 
stock  roam  happy  and  glad.  Not  only  does  this  mean 
more  money  to  the  owner,  but  it  gladdens  the  eye. 
The  whole  aspect,  formerly  so  dreary,  so  dispiriting, 
now  becomes  an  actual  “ tmng  ot  beauty,”  but  alas ! 
not  a " joy  tor  ever.”  if  it  would  only  last.  Many  an 
‘ it  ” comes  in  our  thoughts  in  this  life.  If  Ceylon 
had  this  climate  what  a paradise  1 The  chief  fault  of 
Ceylon  is  the  relaxing  tendency  of  the  climate  and 
consequent  waste  01  tissue  and  drain  of  secretions 
formed  and  supported  by  blood  supply.  There  is  no 
tonic  like  bitter  cold,  and  those  who  live  in  countries 
where  bitter  cold  is  experienced  at  one  time  of  the  year 
are  indeed  fortunate,  as  they  do  not  require  a "changes.” 
Our  bitter  cold  is  a.i  over  now.  Spring  is  lar  ad- 
vanced. Shearing  is  a thing  of  the  past,  and  the  once 
busy  scene  of  operations  is  deserted  save  by  the  half 
wild  eats  and  cue  few  miserable  " killing  sheep  ” 
doomed  to  Slaughter.  The  shearers  and  rouseaDoots 
all  received  their  cheques  and  departed  red-hot  tor  a 
big  spree,  and  their  money,  uo  douut,  is  long  ago  spent. 
Matters  are  very  quiet  uuw.  Tue  sneep  nave  to  be 
distrinuteu  properly  in  their  different  paudocks.  Here 
and  there  a " woolly  one  ” turns  up  wiio  eluded  the 
musterers ; but  there  are  very  lew,  and  it  speaks  much 
of  the  care  with  which  these  enormous  paddocks  are 
gone  over,  that  out  of  close  on  50,UUU  (tmy  tnousand) 
sheep  so  very  few  were  missed.  All  the  wool-bales 
are  not  off  yet,  but  only  a lew  remain,  it  was  a fiiia 
sight  one  day  during  shearing  When  work  was  stopped 
tor  want  ot  ram  to  see  the  boss,  boss  ot  the  sued, 
wooi-ciasser,  and  a visitor,  start  qff  iu  the  big 
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waggonette  with  6 horses,  all  with  rifles  or  guns,  to 
shoot  the  kangaroo  or  turkey,  and  at  the  same 
time  visit  one  or  two  camps  on  the  run.  All  the 
hands  turned  out  to  see  the  start.  The  wool-presser 
came  past  and  said  to  me  : “Ah  that  looks  like  good 
times.  Grand  sight ! six  in  hand,  is  n’t  it?”  And 
so  it  was.  I wondered  when  I would  be  able  to 
drive  6 in  hand  20  miles  without  smashing  a gate. 
Shearing  differs  from  gathering  coffee-crop  in  this 
that  there  is  no  immediate  hurry.  If  rain  comes 
work  stops.  Of  course  the  longer  shearing  lasts 
the  longer  you  have  to  pay  the  rouseabout  at  25s 
a week,  and  that  is  important.  One  evening  some 
of  us  from  the  house  went  to  look  on  at  a “ Buck- 
Ball”  at  the  shed.  Huge  “ slush-lamps'  flared 
and  flickered,  lighting  up  the  shed  and  casting 
strange  shadows  behind  the  variously  grouped  men, 
sitting  on  wool  bales  or  lying  amongst  greasy 
“combings.”  At  one  time  there  would  be  a set-to 
with  the  gloves  between  one  from  the  house  and 
a shearer,  and  the  various  hits  provoked  applause. 
Then  they  would  start  songs  and  they  would  go 
round  for  a time  in  great  variety.  Then  clog- 
dances  or  step-dances  to  the  music  of  an  accordion 
would  take  up  the  attention  of  the  audience.  Then 
a great  contest  at  the  “ Straight-pull-up,”  or  what 
the  Scotch  call  the  “ Sweertree”  : some  good  hard 
tussles  took  place.  Then  the  accordion  began  dreamy 
languishing  strains,  and  huge  shearers  in  greasy 
soiled  moleskins  and  heavy  boots,  rough  boundary - 
riders,  and  smart  “pickers-up,”  all  waltzed  slowly 
round,  swaying  gently  and  revolving  in  the  same 
spot; — it  was  too  ridiculous.  We  came  away  having 
enjoyed  the  evening  on  the  whole.  What  a mixed 
crew  you  see  at  a station  during  shearing.  There 
was  a doctor  here  one  year  as  cook  to  the  shearers, 
and  I have  heard  of  an  ex-colonel  and  his  son  as 
boundary-riders.  They  are  a cheery  good-natured 
lot,  but  the  reverse  of  thrifty. 

We  had  some  races,  too,  on  the  fine  racecourse 
near,  and  great  was  the  betting  among  the  men.  A 
little  mare  “ Podge”  has  carried  everything  before 
her  and  great  things  are  prophesied  of  her.  After 
the  preliminary  canter  the  boss  asks  “Is  all  your 
stuff  up?”  (meaning  “Are  your  bets  made?") — and 
away  he  goes  with  the  horses  and  jockeys  round  to 
the  starting  point.  “Allying  start  1 They  Te  off  !”  “The 
gray 's  leading.”  “Wait  till  little  Podge  comes  to  the 
hill.”  And  afterwards  I have  to  pass  the  various  trans- 
fers of  small  sums  which  result  from  the  betting. 

Then  polo  was  a favourite  game.  We  generally 
played  it  on  Saturday  afternoons.  The  rapidly  chan- 
ging groups  of  keen  riders  and  smart  ponies  the  shouts, 
the  clouds  of  dust,  the  waving  of  clubs,  and  then  the 
breathing  time,  when  a huddled  group  of  men  and 
panting  ponies  formed  a contrast  to  the  dashing 
activity  seen  during  the  play.  Now  a club  is  broken, 
now  a rider  has  to  dismount  for  his  dropped  club, 
now  a scrimmage  forms,  now  a bold  rider  dashes 
away  taking  the  ball  with  him  right  from  goal  to 
goal.  These  are  all  born  riders  (I  don’t  include  my- 
self—a new  chum)  and  they  guide  their  steeds  better 
than  the  polo  players  at  Colombo  or  Bangalore.  It 
is  a fine  game,  and  the  better  the  riders  the  safer  the 
game.  A duffer  on  a hard-mouthed  brute  of  a pony 
will  make  sad  havoc  among  good  players.  My  own 
efforts  have  not  been  distinguished  for  much  brilliancy 
yet,  but  I suppose  that  will  come  in  time.  I begin  to 
see  what  the  horses  are  like  now,  and  it  is  really 
wonderful  how  well-bred  the  ordinary  station  horses 
are.  I raise  a hornets’  nest  about  my  ears  sometimes 
by  twitting  the  others  about  the  “ fiddle-heads”  Aus- 
tralians send  over  to  India  and  Ceylon.  Of  course 
there  are  many  well-bred  ones,  but  the  general  rule 
is  that  the  better  the  breeding  the  worse  the  break- 
ing in  of  the  nags  sent  to  Ceylon  and  India.  They 
are  better  off  in  India  than  in  Ceylon ; because  a 

Elanter  can  get  casts  from  military  remount  depots ; 

ut  in  Ceylon,  where  there  is  little  or  no  military 
demand,  the  horse-market  is  not  what  it  should  be 
I could  procure  very  suitable  nags  for  friends  in 
Ceylon ; but  the  buyers  must  take  the  risk  of  the 
journey.  You  can  buy  for  J.T8  what  would  fetch 
R400  to  R600  in  Colombo.  I don’t  mean  a big 
taking  weight-carrier  but  a nice  bit  of  blood,  young 


and  well-broken.  A lot  of  those  fiddle-headed  ewe- 
necked  “waters”  that  you  see  in  Ceylon  are  ugly 
outcasts  who  have  left  their  country  for  their 
country’s  good.  Aberdonensis. 


PLANTING  NOTES  FROM  PEERMAAD. 

(From  a Correspondent.) 

His  Excellency’s  visit  has  turned  the  eyes  of  the 
outside  world  to  this  little  State,  which  is  apt  to  ha 
rather  overlooked,  not  being  able  yet  to  keep  itself 
continually  before  the  world  as  do  some  of  the  o hers. 
This  probably  influences  the  tea  interests,  more  than 
anything  else,  in  the  matter  of  keeping  its  ligtit 
bidden  under  a bushel.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Chicago 
Exhibition  will  give  it  a good  help  forward.  The 
Peermaad  Plauters’  Association  are  pushing  forward 
the  matier  of  roads  very  strongly  before  the 
Government,  and  the  Southern  districts  are  pie- 
paring an  address  to  present  to  His  Excellency 
at  Trivandrum,  eettir.g  forth  their  waDt-.  It  was 
a matter  of  regret  to  all  the  plaDteis  in  this 
district  that  owiDg  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
date  of  His  Excellency’s  arrival  from  the  shooting 
camp,  and  the  limited  space  of  time  of  his  stay  at  the 
Residency,  no  address  of  welcome  should  be  pre- 
sented before  be  descended  to  the  plains.  I believe 
that  this  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  a Governor 
of  Madras  has  honoured  this  district  by  a visit,  though 
Lord  Connemara  came  to  the  Periyar  Project  which, 
though  in  the  Periyar  Valley,  cannot  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  Periyar  planting  district.  This  afore- 
said Periyar  Project  is  not  an  unmixed  benefit  to  tue 
Peermaad  Planter,  as  coolies  under  advance  have 
a knack  of  getting  off  the  estates,  under  the  plea 
of  buying  provisions  at  the  huge  bazaar  there.  ADd 
unscrupulous  maistries  and  petty  contractors  persuade 
them  with  all  the  guile  of  a recruiting  sergent  to 
stay  there.  The  difficulty,  of  course.  in  getting  them 
back  is  very  great,  there  being  no  Civil  Court  within 
50  miles  or  so.  And  many  Estates,  especially  those 
near  these  works,  suffer  in  consequence  to  some 
extent.  It  lies  of  course  with  Travaucore  only  to  help 
Planters  in  that  way,  by  estab  ishiog  guard  houses  on 
the  routes  approaching  the  works,  and  by  Civil  Courts, 
which  would  bo  accessible,  and  I believe  then  that  the 
men  could  be  brought  to  hand  ; but  so  far,  nothing  has 
been  done. 

Considering  that  in  Travancore  planters  have  been 
to  a great  extent  self  taught,  the  result  shown  by  the 
sales  list  of  tea  is  very  creditable.  The  coffee  crop  is 
now  ripening  up  slowly,  but  surely  ; the  heavy  burst 
of  rain,  which  all  came  from  the  South-West  accom- 
panied by  mist  and  wind,  did  much  damage,  and 
knocked  off  (on  all  the  places  outside  the  Periyar  Val- 
ley) a great  deal  of  crop.  Probablythe  willy  coffee  tbief 
is  now  awakening  and  preparing  for  his  oampaign,  but 
the  law  as  to  theft  of  this  description  is  very  good  and 
clear,  and  a great  help  to  planters,  the  only  thing  being, 
that  Subordinate  Magistrates  do  rot  use  the  powers 
given  them  as  they  m;ght  do. — M.  Times,  Nov.  18. 

<*- 

A PRIVATE  QUININE  FACTORY. 

In  our  review  of  the  Administration  Report  of 
the  Government  Cinchona  Plantations  and  Quinine 
Factory  for  the  year  euaing  3lst  March  last,  we  re- 
marked that  it  was  our  belief  that  the  day  was  not 
far  distant  when  the  quinine  manufactory  operations 
carried  on  at  Naduvatnm  would  prove  of  real  benefit 
to  the  cinchona  industry  of  Southern  India.  The 
work  accomplished  at  that  factory  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  M.  A.  Lawson  has  proved  a most  im- 
portant fact',  viz.,  that  quinine  can  be  made  in  this 
country  and  show'  a very  handsome  profit  on  the 
manufacture.  Much  of  course  depends  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  bark  treated;  but  under  scientific 
management  it  has  now  been  placed  beyond  a doubt 
that  there  is  ample  scope  for  a factory  to  be  started 
by  private  enterprise  whioh  would  repay  investors  a 
good  return  on  the  capital,  punk  in  it.  Five  thousand 
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pounds  sterling  properly  expended  would,  we  un- 
derstand, be  sufficient  to  erect,  equip  and  main- 
tain for  one  year  a factory  of  twice  tbe  extent  of 
the  one  at  Nadnvatuin— this,  of  course,  would  not  in- 
clude the  cost  of  the  purchase  of  bark.  Such  a fac- 
tory would  be  able  to  grin  t up  one  ton  of  bark 
per  diem , or  says,  301)  tons  per  annum.  Naturally 
tho  nmount  of  quinine  and  febrifuge  manufactured 
would  depend  upm  the  quality  of  the  bark  ; it  would 
not  pay  to  treat  the  Red  bark,  but  the  Crown  and 
Ledger  barks  would  pay  handsomely.  Should  a factory 
be  started,  there  should  be  do  lack  of  bark  to  work 
upon.  The  Wynaad,  North  Tranv-noore  andtlieNil- 
giris  still  have  several  thousand  acres  under  cinchona 
cultivation,  and  within  five  years  or  so  the  output  could 
be  doubled,  if  necessary.  What  the  Government  ol 
Madras  has  done,  can  be  done  by  private  individuals, 
and  with  this  extra  advantage,  that  whereas  Mr. 
LawBcn’s  hands  are  tied  when  he  wishes  to  dispose  of 
his  sulphate  of  quinine,  the  private  quinine  maker  will 
be  able  to  place  it  in  whatever  market  lie  likee.  A 
very  good  demand  for  sulphate  and  febrifuge  ought 
to  spring  up  almost  at  the  very  doors  of  the  factory, 
and  a privato  Company  in  a short  while  Bhonld  have 
in  its  hands  the  supply  of  the  entire  consumption  of 
this  drug  in  India,  Burma  and  the  East.  During 
the  last  official  year  144,500  lb.  4 oz.  of  bark 
gave  an  ontnirn  of  4,425  lb.  4 oz.  of  quiuine  and 
3,174  lb.  at  the  Naduvatum  Factory  so  that,  pre- 
suming the  bark  to  be  of  the  same  average  quality, 
300  tons  should  give  an  outturn  of  over  20,000  lb.  of 
quinine,  and  some  15,000  lb.  of  febrifuge  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  We  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  tho 
annual  consumption  of  qumine  in  this  country,  but 
Messrs.  W.  E.  Smith  & Co.,  of  Madras,  inform  us 
that  they  dispose  of  as  much  as  Beven  thousand 
ounces  in  tbe  course  of  a year.  Whatever  the  total 
consumption  here  may  be,  there  is  do  doubt  that  it 
is  much  below  what  it  should  be,  and  though  hitheito 
the  attempts  to  popularise  this  medicine  have  not 
mr-t  with  much  success,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  be  preserved  iD,  and  should  a private  factory  be 
started  the  efforts  of  Government  to  make  this  drug 
more  widely  known  will  be  supplemented  by  private 
enterprise.  It  is  almost  needless  for  us  to  add  that 
although  a factory  can  be  started  for  £5,000  the 
enterprise  must  be  conducted  with  the  strictest  regard 
to  economy  toensure  success.  We  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  matter  tanen  iu  baud  as  we  feel  convinced  that 
not  only  would  it  be  profitable  to  the  investor,  bat 
it  would  give  an  impetus  to  the  e:nchona  industry 
which  is  sorely  needed,  and  would  in  time  probably 
lead  to  the  complete  rehabilitation  of  cinchona 
eultivation  in  Southern  India. — M.  Mail,  Nov.  22. 
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BOTANICAL  GARDENS  IN  JAVA. 

The  following  account  of  these  Gardens  is  taken 
from  one  by  Dr  Treub,  the  present  Director ; it 
appeared  originally  in  the  “Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,” 
and  later,  as  a translation,  in  the  “Chautauqua!).” 

“ The  number  of  Botanical  Gardens  situated  within 
the  tropical  zone  is  much  greater  than  is  generally 
supposed.  It  is  necessary  to  say,  however,  that  not 
all  are  Botanical  Gardens,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  but  rather  limited  agricultural  stations  or 
gardens  of  acclimatization.  Some  among  them  merit 
the  name  of  great  scientific  establishments,  and, 
holding  the  first  rank  in  this  list,  are  the  gardens 
of  Calcutta,  and  those  on  the  Islands  of  Ceylon  and 
Java.  We  propose  briefly  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
last  of  these  three,  and  to  show  by  a study  of  its 
organization,  how  a new  era  is  beginning  for  such 
institutions  and  that  they  are  destined  to  play  a 
steadily  increasing  part  in  the  evolution  of  vege- 
table life. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1815,  a squadron,  quitting 
the  roadstead  of  Texel,  in  the  north  of  Holland,  set 
sail  for  the  East  Indies.  It  was  taking  to  Java  the 
commissioners-general  to  whom  the  sovereign  of 
Holland  had  confided  the  office  of  taking  back 
from  England  in  his  name  the  Government  of 


the  Netherlandish  Indies.  Guided  by  large  views, 
the  new  King  had  added  to  the  number  of  Com- 
missioners a distinguished  naturalist,  Reinwardt,  a 
professor  of  the  Athenaeum  of  Amsterdam,  in  order 
to  establish  upon  a solid  basis  the  study  of  the  mar- 
vellous nature  which  forms  the  wealth  of  the  Dutch 
possessions  in  southern  Asia. 

The  squadron  did  not  reach  the  Strait  of  Sunda 
until  the  last  of  April  of  the  following  year.  The 
passengers  were  delighted  after  their  long  and  dreary 
voyage,  to  sail  among  the  charming  islands  set  as 
so  many  emeralds  in  the  narrow  silvery  bands  into 
which  they  divided  the  strait ; and  to  breathe  in 
the  sweet  perfumes  wafted  from  the  shores.  They 
might  well  have  desired  to  remain  there  and  to  put 
off  the  task  awaiting  them,  for  the  future  held 
many  vexations. 

Buitenzorg,  situated  about  twenty-six  miles  from 
Batavia,  in  latitude  6°35'  south,  longitude  106°53  east, 
upon  one  of  the  long  northern  slopes  of  Mount 
Salak,  a charming  site  enjoying  a beautiful  and 
healthful  climate,  was  selected  as  the  site  of  a 
Botanical  Garden.  Work  upon  it  was  commenced 
with  50  native  laborers  under  the  direction  of  two 
head  gardeners,  one  of  whom  had  followed  the  same 
calling  in  Holland,  while  the  other  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  find  in  all  Java  a place  better  adapted 
to  an  undertaking  of  this  kind,  because,  thanks  to 
especial  conditions,  Buitenzorg  added  to  its  other 
advantages  that  of  not  being  visited  by  the  dry 
monsoon. 

It  is  evident  that  a period  of  drought  almost  con- 
tinuous for  four  or  five  months,  as  is  common  in 
the  Island  of  Java  would  be  suitable  for  only  a 
very  small  part  of  plant  life.  Even  the  climate  of 
Batavia,  where  an  absence  of  heavy  rains  for  two 
or  three  months  is  not  of  rare  occurrence,  would  be 
much  less  adapted  to  a botanical  garden  than  that 
of  Buitenzorg,  where  they  complain  of  it  as  an  un- 
favourable year  if  in  the  midst  of  the  dry  season, 
so-called,  there  occur  three  consecutive  weeks  with- 
out rain.  These  frequent  and  heavy  rains  have  a 
double  advantage  for  the  garden : first,  Buitenzorg 
is  indebted  to  them  for  its  luxuriant  vegetation  which 
grows  continuously ; and  in  the  second  place  the 
rains  cause  a lowering  of  the  mean  temperature  which 
renders  possible  the  culture  of  many  plants  of  the 
virgin  forests  of  the  mountains,  although  Buitenzorg 
is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  only  about  nine  hun- 
dred feet.  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  how  much 
water  falls  yearly  on  on  average  upon  this  Sans  Souei 
of  Java  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  here  the  rain- 
fall measures  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
inches,  while  in  Holland,  one  of  the  most  rainy  countries 
in  Europe,  it  reaches  only  about  twenty-five  inches. 

At  first  no  regular  plan  was  decreed  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  garden.  The  archives  contain  no  in- 
dication of  any  rules  whatever  regarding  it.  It  is 
only  known  that  its  founder,  Reinwardt,  made 
numerous  expeditions  into  the  surrounding  country 
for  plants.  The  first  Catalogue  of  the  “ State  Botani- 
cal Garden.”  the  name  officially  adopted,  published 
some  months  after  the  departure  of  Reinwardt, 
contains  an  enumeration  of  nine  hundred  and 
twelve  species.  Reinwardt  returned  to  Europe  in 
1822,  in  order  to  occupy  a chair  in  the  University 
of  Leyden.  During  the  succeeding  years  there  were 
several  changes  in  the  management  of  the  garden 
and  its  experienced  varying  degrees  of  fortune. 
Finally,  in  1830,  J.  E.  Teysmann  was  named  chief 
gardener.  This  man,  who  had  had  only  the  edu- 
cation of  a Primary  School,  received  a half  century 
later  a testimonial,  as  remarkable  as  it  was  rare 
of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  whole 
scientific  world.  Besides  the  Diplomas  of  Honour 
given  him  and  the  felicitations  sent  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  there  was  presented  to  him  an  Album 
in  which  more  than  one  hundred  iBotanists,  among 
them  Darwin  and  Candolle,  presented  him  their  res- 
pects ; and  this  Album  upon  its  gold  plate  bore  the 
following  inscription  : “ To  the  most  distinguished 

and  indefatigable  J.  E.  Teysmann,  who  has  spent 
half  of  his  life-time  in  the  exploration  of  the  botanics.l 
treasures  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  from  his  admir- 
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ing  colleagues.”  It  was  under  the  management  of 
this  man  that  the  garden  became  a scientific  insti- 
tution of  State,  with  a Director  and  a special  budget 
and  an  entire  independence  of  the  Viceroy.  Let  us 
now  rapidly  glance  over  its  actual  organization. 

The  Institution  comprises  three  distinct  Depart- 
ments. First,  there  is  the  Botanical  Garden,  properly 
so  called,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  occupying  an 
area  of  about  eighty  acres.  It  is  crossed  by  a large 
and  beautiful  walk  called  the  Walk  of  the  Kanaries, 
after  the  mtive  name  of  the  trees  which  border  it, 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  Canarium  commune,  fre 
quently  reaching  a height  of  ninety  feet.  Over  this 
walk  which  runs  along  by  the  side  of  an  artificial  lake 
containing  a little  Island,  pass  daily  numberless 
carriages  and  pedestrians.  Leading  out  from  it  in 
every  direction,  numerous  paths  penetrate  to  all  parts 
of  the  grounds.  Plants  of  the  same  family  are  found 
grouped  together,  or  occupying  one  of  the  entire 
divisions  marked  out  by  the  paths.  At  one  corner  of 
each  such  plot  is  to  be  found  a notice  of  the  species 
which  it  incloses ; and  each  species  is  represented 
by  two  plants,  one  of  which  bears  a label  giving  its 
scientific  name,  its  common  name,  aud  usually  its 
special  characteristics.  His  attention  being  attracted 
to  the  great  number  of  climbing  plants  in  the  tro- 
pical regions,  Teysmann  conceived  the  happy  idea  of 
giving  them  a special  place  in  the  garden,  where  each 
might  be  surrounded  with  its  natural  conditions  ; and 
this  department  now  offers  a vast  field  for  interest- 
ing observations.  The  total  number  of  herbaceous 
plants  comprised  is  about  nine  thousand. 

In  the  middle  of  the  garden  is  found  a series  of 
nurseries  where  young  plants  are  cultivated  partly 
under  shelter,  which  protects  them  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun  and  from  injury  by  the  heavy  rains.  Some 
plants  demad  particular  care,  notably  certain  species 
of  ferns  and  of  the  Araccce  and  of  the  orchid  family. 
These  are  placed  in  buildings,  resembling  the  hot 
houses  of  Europe,  but  with  this  difference  that  here 
they  serve  to  keep  tho  plants  cool,  instead  of  pro- 
curing for  them  a higher  temperature.  The  garden 
has  its  own  carpenters  for  executing  such  construc- 
tions— a little  detail,  which,  however,  will  serve  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  scale  upon  which  it  is  organized. 

The  native  personnel  is  composed  of  a hundred  in- 
dividuals, among  whom  are  three  possessed  of  a 
special  botanical  knowledge,  much  more  profound  than 
one  would  expect  to  find  among  the  Malays.  This 
force  works  under  the  supervision  of  the  Gardener- 
in-Chief  and  his  Assistant. 

The  agricultural  garden,  the  second  department 
comprised  in  the  Institution,  situated  about  a mile 
from  the  centre  of  Buitenzorg,  occupies  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  The  local  arrangement 
and  the  distribution  of  the  plants  at  once  indicate 
an  object  exclusively  practical.  All  is  laid  out  in 
regular  order  here ; the  roads  and  the  paths  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles,  the  plots  which  they  set 
off  are  nearly  all  of  the  same  size,  the  plants  in 
each  plot  are  of  the  same  species  and  of  the  same 
age.  While  in  the  scientific  garden  each  species  had 
only  two  representatives,  it  has  here  on  an  average 
one  hundred.  But  here  the  limitations  are  placed 
on  the  kinds  of  plants,  which  must  be  such  as  are 
or  may  become  useful  to  agriculture  or  to  colonial 
industries.  There  are  to  be  found  the  different 
species  and  varieties  of  the  coffee  tree,  of  the  tea 
plant,  sugar  cane,  caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha  trees, 
the  En/throxylon  Coca,  which  furnishes  cocaine,  the 
trees  which  produce  tannin  and  oils,  plants  used  for 
fodder,  etc.  A special  part  of  the  garden  is  reserved 
for  medicinal  plants.  A.  chief  gardener  conducts  the 
work  which  is  carred  on  by  a force  of  seventy 
native  workers. 

The  third  garden  is  located  at  quite  a distance 
from  Buitenzorg,  upon  the  slope  of  the  neighbouring 
volcano,  Gedeh.  With  an  area  of  seventy  acres, 
situated  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet,  it  possesses  a 
climate  which  is  marvellously  adapted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  flora  indigenous  to  mountains  as  well 
as  to  that  of  Australia  and  Japan.  A force  of  a 
dozen  natives  work  here  under  the  direction  of  a 
European  gardener.  These  three  gardens  which 
together  constitute  the  State  Botanical  Garden 


occupy  an  area  of  more  than  three  hundred  acres. 

The  Museum  built  opposite  the  first  garden  de- 
scribed, is  a building  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long  and  comprises  a large  central  hall  and  two  wings. 
On  the  lower  floor  the  hall  contains  cupboards 
running  all  along  its  walls  and  glass  cases  through 
the  centre,  in  which  are  kept  the  botanical  collec- 
tions. Some  of  the  specimens  are  dried  and  some 
are  preserved  in  alcohol.  A gallery  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  upper  hall  is  exclusively  occu- 
pied by  the  herbarium.  The  pressed  plants  are  not  kept 
in  portfolios  as  in  Europe  but  in  tin  boxes  in  order 
the  better  to  protect  them  against  insects  and 
mould,  the  great  enemies  of  such  collections  iu 
tropical  countries.  The  number  of  such  boxes  ex- 
ceeds twelve  hundred,  and  each  box  contains  one 
hundred  specimens.  One  of  the  wings  of  the  building 
is  used  as  a Museum,  and  the  other  for  a Library 
which  contains  five  thousand  volumes. 

There  are  three  Laboratories  connected  with  the 
gardens  to  which  a fourth  is  soon  to  be  added,  for 
the  personnel  is  to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of 
two  new  officers,  a Botanist  and  a Chemist,  to 
whom  will  fall  the  special  task  of  furnishing  by  long 
and  patient  researches,  scientific  information  to  those 
asking  it,  regarding  the  useful  plants  of  the  tropics. 
Behind  the  Museum  in  a special  building  is  the 
Medical  Laboratory  where  a Pharmacist  makes  re- 
searches into  the  nature  of  alkaloids  and  other 
curious  and  useful  substances  found  ifl  tropical  plants. 
Of  the  other  two  Laboratories,  placed  behind  the 
nurseries,  one  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  scholars 
who  come  from  beyond  the  seas  to  study  in  this 
place.  The  room  is  lighted  by  five  windows,  in 
each  of  which  is  a large  work-table.  Cupboards 
against  the  wall  contain  all  the  necessary  implements. 
There  is  in  it,  besides  a small  collection  of  the 
books  which  are  needed,  always  at  hand,  in  order  to 
save  the  trouble  of  going  to  consult  them  in  the  regular 
Library.  It  is  now  proposed  also,  in  order  to  faci- 
litate the  work  of  the  visitor,  to  place  here  an  her- 
barium composed  entirely  of  the  plants  cultivated  in 
the  garden,  in  order  that  a rapid  identification  can 
be  made  in  any  doubtful  case  without  being  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  general  herbarium.  The 
arrangement  of  this  building  is  simple,  and  presents 
the  two  great  advantages  of  plenty  of  light  and  plenty 
of  room.  The  last  point  is  a very  essential  one  in 
a warm  country  where  one  can  endure  no  crowding, 
especially  in  work  requiring  close  research.  The 
third  Laboratory  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
Director  of  the  Garden.  Close  to  these  buildings 
are  the  offices  and  a photographic  and  lithographic 
gallery.  All  of  these  well-equipped  buildings  show 
the  interest  taken  in  the  enterprise  both  by  the 
Netherlandish  Indies  and  by  the  mother  country. 

The  Government  of  the  Indies  has  authorized  the 
Director  of  the  Garden  to  distribute  gratuitously 
the  seeds  and  plants  of  useful  vegetables.  In  18s8 
fourteen  hundred  packages  of  seeds  and  cuttings 
and  young  plants  were  scattered  through  all  parts 
of  the  Archipelago.  It  is  especially  the  garden  of 
agriculture  wnich  has  been  able  to  supply  all  of  these 
demands;  but  it  forms  only  one  part  of  this  scien- 
tific organization,  and  would  very  badly  meet  the 
requirements  were  it  alone.  The  following  statements 
will  give  a proof  of  this.  When  the  remarkable 
anaesthetic  properties  of  cocaine  were  discovered,  it 
was  only^  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  two  plants 
of  the  Eryt/irdxylon  Coca  in  the  botanical  garden  to 
make  preparations  for  a large  supply  of  the  article. 
Enough  seeds  were  gathered  from  these  trees  to  set 
out  a small  plantation  in  the  agricultural  garden. 
When  a year  later  a learned  savant  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Dutch  government  to  the  necessity  of 
the  culture  of  the  plant  in  Java,  they  were  able  to 
reply  to  him  that  the  seeds  gathered  from  the  plants 
in  the  agricultural  garden  had  already  been  planted 
by  the  thousands.  * The  tree  for  a long  time  known 
a<  the  producer  of  g itta  percha  has  been  in  such 
demand  and  was  so  rapidly  destroyed  in  order  to 
obtain  the  juice  that  it  was  believed  to  be  exter- 
minated and  it  was  even  impossible  to  obtain  seeds 
that  it  might  be  propagated  again.  In  the  plot  de- 
voted to  the  order  Sepotacece  in  the  Buitenzorg  garden 
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were  found  two  trees  aged  about  thirty  years  which 
produce  1 yearly  a great  quantity  of  seeds.  It  was 
from  these  that  a young  plantation  was  started  in 
the  Garden  of  agriculture,  and  thus  the  great  num- 
ber of  young  trees  were  obtained  which  were  required 
for  the  vast  plantation  established  a number  of  years 
au'o,  by  the  Dutch  Government,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Garden.  The  camphor  tree  of  Sumatra,  a tree 
of  great  value,  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  grow,  first, 
because  it  bears  very  few  seeds,  and  second,  because 
these  seeds  very  soon  lose  their  germinating  power, 
often  being  found  worthless  after  a very  short  voyage. 
With  particular  care  Teysmann  succeeded  in  raising 
the  trees  at  Buitenzorg.  In  1S85  the  plants  began 
to  fructify,  and  now  the  garden  possesses  a young 
plantation  of  the  camphor  trees  and  a great  number 
of  plants  can  be  distributed  from  there  during  the 
next  rainy  season. 

The  researches  made  up  to  this  time  into  the 

athology  and  the  physislogy  of  plants  have  not 

een  very  extensive,  and  yet  they  have  been  such  as 
to  tax  the  powers  of  the  present  personnel.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  two  new  functionaries  to  be  set 
apart  exclusively  for  this  kind  of  work,  the  force  will 
be  strong  enough  to  meet  fully  all  such  demands. 

Every  one  interested  in  natural  history  knows  that 
Zoology  owes  a great  part  of  its  recent  rapid  de- 
velopment to  the  founding  of  various  Zoological 
“Stations”  (establishments  in  places  where  the 
species  to  be  studied  occur  naturally).  Of  still  greater 
importance  in  the  development  of  the  science  of 
botany,  are  such  great  botanical  “Stations”  as  this 
one  at  Buitenzorg,  destined  to  be  in  the  near 
future.” 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  what  is  said  of  these 
gardens  by  Dr.  Trimen,  Director  of  Botanic  Gardens 
in  Ceylon.  He  visited  them  in  1891,  and  in  his  Re- 
port he  states  his  experience  as  follows  : — 

“ The  Dutch  botanical  establishment  at  Buitenzorg 
is  maintained  entirely  on  a scientific  basis. 

“ The  Director  has  the  control  of  all  the  six  de- 
partments into  which  the  institution  is  divided,  as 
follows: — 1,  the  Herbarium,  Library  and  Museum; 
2,  the  Botanical  Laboratory ; 3,  the  Experimental 
Garden  and  Laboratory  for  Agricultural  Chemistry; 
4,  the  Pharmacological  Laboratory ; 5,  the  Botanic 
Gardens;  6,  the  Photographic  Institution.  Each  of 
these  departments  is  under  the  immediate  manage- 
ment of  a highly-trained  scientific  or  technical  chief 
from  Holland,  and  most  of  these  have  also  an  assistant. 
There  is  thus  a very  large  staff  of  Europeans.  The 
Laboratories,  Library,  &c.  are  completely  stocked, 
and  kept  fully  up  to  the  time,  and  everything  is 
provided  for  close  investigation  and  original  re- 
search in  all  branches  of  botanical  study.  Many 
students  are  thus  attracted  from  Europe,  and  the 
Laboratories  afford  accommodation  for  a considerable 
number  of  workers.  A valuable  serial  publication, 
the  “Annales  du  Jardin  Buitenzorg,”  is  issued  at 
intervals,  devoted  to  scientific  botany,  and  another 
one,  “ Teijsmannia,”  occupied  with  economic  and 
garden  subjects 

“The  Botanic  Gardens  themselves  at  Buitenzorg 
occupy  between  60  and  70  acres,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  800  feet,  with  a fine  soil  and  abundant  water, 
and  are  well  protected  by  a high  iron  railing  and 
a barbed  wire  fenee.  Nearly  the  whole  is  occupied 
by  a classified  arboretum,  each  Natural  Order  being 
isolated  by  a road  or  path.  The  eollecion  is  extremely 
rich,  and  every  sepcies  is  elaborately  labelled  with 
upright  labels  made  of  the  very  hard  wood  of  Eu- 
sideroxylon.  which  is  never  attacked  by  termites.  The 
whole  is  now  much  toe  crowded,  and  cannot  be  said 
to  be  of  much  beauty,  but  is  of  course  extremely 
convenient  for  scientific  study.  Connected  with 
Buitenzorg  is  a small  Hill-garden  at  Tijbodas,  4,700 
feet,  also  under  a European  Superintendent,  where 
is  also  a house  for  the  Director  and  a Laboratory 
and  accommodation  for  four  students. 

“ The  experimental  Garden  (Cultuur-tuin)  is  about 
two  miles  from  the  main  garden,  and  is  200  acres 
in  extent,  but  is  not  all  at  present  occupied.  It  is 
laid  out  in  square  plots,  each  devoted  to  one  product ; 
large  labels  at  each  corner  give  the  name,  date  of 
sowing,  or  planting,  and  other  information.  Here  are 


very  many  plants  of  great  interest.  Though  a large 
distribution  of  seeds  and  plants  is  made  to  planters 
and  others,  no  charge  is  made  for  anything. 

“ 9n  the  whole,  I was  filled  with  surprise  and 
admiration  at  the  completeness  of  Buitenzorg  as  a 
centre  for  botanical  work ; the  only  weak  side  seemed 
to  be  the  Herbarium,  which  is  by  no  means  kept 
up  on  a par  with  the  rest  of  the  means  of  study,” 

— « 

A TALK  ON  MANURES. 

[By  Professor  Shelton  before  the  Bundaberg 
Agricultural  Conference,  and  reprinted  from  the 
Bundaberg  Mail.~\ 

t Professor  Shelton  said  the  subject  put  down  was 
A Taik  on  Manures,  1 and  it  was  not  a misnomer  as 
there  would  be  nothing  technical  about  it,  but  the 
practical  view  of  the  matter.  It  was  the  question 
how  to  improve  soils,  and  howto  make  cheap  man- 
ures. The  ground  they  tilled  was  not  a simple  de- 
pository of  substances  that  went  to  make  up  vegetation 
crops,  &c.  The  ground  was  much  more  than  that. 
The  ground  was  a great  laboratory.  A constant 
round  of  chemical  changes  went  on  in  it.  They  (the 
farmers)  were  all  the  time  thinking  and  planning  that 
if  they  knew  the  deficiencies  of  the  soil  they  could  put 
into  it  what  it  required.  That  was  a great  mistake. 
They  could  employ  an  analyst  to  test  their  soils 
an(r  n P^y  him  £10  10s.  for  the  experiment,  but  it 
would  be  simply  waste  of  money.  A soil  could  be 
made  that  was  chemically  equal  to  the  natural  soil 
but  they  couldn’t  get  out  of  it  what  was  in  the 
natural  soil.  There  were  a lot  of  things  required 
to  make  up  the  nutrition  of  plants.  The  common 
notion  was  that  if  they  knew  what  vegetation  took 
out  of  the  ground,  they  could  put  back  into  it 
what  was  taken  out.  That  was  an  error.  He  had 
noticed  in  reading  the  debates  which  took  place  in 
Bundaberg  at  the  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
that  that  belief  wast  current  here.  His  saying  that 
it  was  a mistake  looked  like  a condemnation,  and 
a sweeping  charge,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  put  it 
like  that— he  only  wished  to  correct  them.  They 
wanted  to  know  the  composition  of  the  soil,  and 
of  the  commodity  grown.  A chemical  analysis  of 
the  soil  was  very  good  as  far  as  it  went,  but  if  they  had 
it  they’  would  be  no  nearer  a solution  of  what  they 
wanted ; they  would  be  no  nearer  the  mark  as  how 
‘V?101’6  fertility  to  the  soil  at  a paying  cost. 
What  wa^  it  that  made  a soil  good  or  bad.  Several 
things.  If  the  Burnett  Kiver  overflowed  its  banks 
it  would  destroy  the  crops,  and  impoverish  the 
ground.  Yet  there  were  the  same  properties  in  the 
ground,  but  they  would  no  longer  grow  profitable 
crops.  The  same  soils  have  the  same  composition 
and  may  be  fertile  yet  not  payable  for  growing 
crops.  The  chemical  condition  of  the  soil  was  the 
only  one  that  had  to  be  considered  in  the  great 
question  of  fertility.  They  might  have  a soil  that 
would  no  longer  produce  crops  profitably.  They 
might  perhaps  go  and  put  4001b.  of  bone  dust  on 
each  acre,  and  they  would  immediately  get  good 
crops.  In  that  4001b.  there  was  1001b.  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  the  application  of  that  had  made  already  a 
crop  from  a failure  to  a success.  In  America  it  was  a 
common  thing  to  use  ’ gypsum  about  1001b.  to  the 
acre.  In  that  quantity  there  was  lime  also.  It 
was  good  for  lucerne,  or  clover,  but  not  for  every- 
thing. After  the  application  of  these  manures  the 
chemical  analysis  of  the  soil  would  show  nothing 
out  ot  the  ordinary.  Chemistry  was  one  thing  and 
farming  another.  The  old  idea  that  chemistry  could 
come  in  and  give  an  analysis  as  to  what  to  put  in 
for  the  crop  which  was  to  grow  on  it,  and  also 
make  an  application  of  the  manures  useful  to  the 
ground,  was  useless.  It  had  been  proved  by  scores 
of  scientific  men.  It  was  something  like  the  u vespotic” 
Scotchman.  The  story  went  that  a Scotch  gardener 
was  walking  out  one  day  with  his  lordship.  The 
latter  said  “Sandy,  the  time  is  coming  when  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  manure  a whole  paddock  with 
your  vespotic,”  “and”  said  Sandy,  “you  will  be 
able  to  take  the  crop  home  in  the  other  vespotic.” 
(Laughter.)  There  are  such  peculiar  changes  in 
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the  soil  that  an  analysis  would  not  be  of  service  in 
trying  to  apply,  what  the  land  was  supposed  to 
want.  Using  fertilisers  in  all  cases  was  not  altogether 
successful.  An  analysis  of  the  soil  was  certainly 
useful  to  a man  who  knew  what  chemistry  was  and 
how  to  use  it,  but  how  many  farmers  understood 
it?  Chemistry  came  in  handy  when  it  came  as 
natural  causes.  The  use  of  potash  to  their  ground, 
if  they  could  afford  to  use  it,  might  prove  beneficial. 
If  the  soil  were  absolutely  wanting,  too,  chemistry 
would  be  of  practical  utility.  Unless  they  understood 
the  chemistry  of  farming  they  would  get  into  a 

quagmire.  All  vegetation  was  supposed  to  contain 
the  following  thirteen  things: — Oxygen,  nitrogen, 
hydrogen,  cai'bon,  phosphates,  sulphates,  chlorine, 
silicon,  iron,  manganese,  magnesium,  sodium  and 
potash.  All  these  alums  were  found  in  vegetation 
and  were  naturally  provided  for  its  growth.  All 

the  man  could  apply  in  the  way  of  manure 

numbered  four — namely,  nitrogen,  phosphorus, 
potash  and  lime.  The  air  and  earth  formed  the 
others.  The  most  important  fertilisers  that  ever 
have  been  found  are  those  materials  taken  directly 
from  the  farm  and  the  plantation.  While  they 

talk  of  those  four  manurial  forms,  they  all  try  to 
put  them  in  the  soil.  Humus  was  something  that 
came  from  decayed  vegetables  or  animals  and 
formed  in  the  earth.  It  was  in  itself  a food  for 
plants  and  also  acted  on  the  elements  and  made 
plant  food.  That  was  one  of  the  inconsistencies 
which  they  experienced.  Then  it  was  held  that 
the  soil  contained  a lot  of  little  animalcules  which 
had  the  power  to  produce  nitrates  in  the  soil.  That 
was  another  inconsistency,  which  was  given  to 
show  how  complex  was  the  question.  Nitrates  should 
be  good  to  the  soil.  The  application  of  water  to 
the  plant,  it  was  well  known  had  a powerfnl  effect 
on  its  growth.  It  was  altogether  a fascinating 
question  the  matter  of  applying  manure  to  the 
ground.  Take  for  instance,  stable  or  cattle  manure 
or  anything  that  came  from  animals.  The  composi- 
tion consisted  of  the  four  alums  mentioned  and  a 
mixture  of  some  of  the  other  14  gases,  etc.  They 
might  have  manure  good  in  weight  and  the  right 
color  which  would  make  them  believe  it  to  be  a 
perfect  fertiliser,  yet  it  might  not  be  worth  haul- 
ing to  the  field.  Manure  to  be  valuable  must  come 
from  something  valuable.  Horses  fed  on  one  thing 
might  produce  ten  times  better  manure  than  if 
fed  on  anything  else.  For  himself  he  (Professor 
Shelton)  would  sooner  have  manure  made  from  the 
decomposition  of  lucerne  than  ten  times  as  much 
coming  from  the  decomposition  of  cane  tops.  Lucerne 
contained  a lot  of  nitrogen.  Manures  get  their  value 
out  of  the  substances  from  which  they  are  made. 
English  farmers  knew  these  things  on  account  of 
the  keen  competition  which  went  on  amongst  them — ■ 
each  one  trying  to  be  better  than  his  neighbor.  Cotton 
seed  was  enormously  rich  in  nitrogen.  It  seemed 
that  all  the  numerous  nitrogenous  seeds  went  to 
Europe  mostly  to  England  and  the  English  Isles. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  focus  into  which  all  those 
seeds  were  gathered.  The  soil  when  taken  from 
the  cotton  seed  or  linseed,  left  the  nitrogen  behind, 
and  that  was  most  valuable  for  their  soil.  The 
colonial  farmer  wasted  his  manure  as  a rule,  or 
allowed  it  to  waste  its  nitrogen  and  become  value- 
less. Oftentimes  he  had  seen  the  stable  manure  piled 
up  against  the  walls  of  the  stable,  and  the  rain 
from  the  eaves  of  the  roof  pouring  down  through. 
The  water  carried  off  all  its  good  qualities,  if  it 
were  kept  in  a compact  mass  it  would  still  hold  its 
value ; and  if  it  was  to  be  of  use  it  must  be  protected 
from,  and  not  receive  the  rain  or  soakages  from 
buildings.  How  might  they  apply  these  fertilisers 
to  the  best  advantages  ? He  had  noticed  in  going 
around  the  district  a lot  of  cane  tops  and  megass 
on  the  land.  They  were  not  valueless,  however, 
when  allowed  to  rot  there  was  a lot  of  acid  in 
them.  It  took  a long  time  to  decompose  even 
when  in  the  ground.  If  any  of  the  common  nitres 
were  used  with  them  there  would  no  doubt  be  a 
good  result.  Lime,  for  instance,  would  be  a good 
thing  to  mix  with  them,  and  it  would  cause  a 
speedy  decomposition.  Their  scrub  lands  around 


here,  though,  were  in  a splendid  natural  physical 
condition,  and  perhaps  if  the  cane  waste  were  used 
to  too  great  an  extent  the  soil  might  be  depreciated. 
To  place  manures  in  the  land  in  heaps  was  obsolete, 
a thing  of  the  past.  There  could  be  no  use  in 
the  heaps  until  the  oxygen  got  to  it.  The  old 
notion  when  the  manure  was  spread  and  gave  out 
a rank  odor  in  the  field  was  that  it  was  indicative 
of  waste.  The  farmer  then  said  let  us  put  it  into 
heaps.  The  odor  was  not  really  ammonia,  as 
they  supposed,  unless  it  was  stirred  up.  What  did 
escape  was  in  infinitesimal  quantity  of  ammonia 
and  several  other  gases.  The  knowledge  of  this 
has  effected  the  process  of  farming  of  to-day.  The 
manure  was  now  spread  on  the  field,  and  the  rain 
beat  it  into  the  earth.  There  was  no  waste  prac- 
tically, it  was  “of  the  earth,  earthy."  It  didn't 
matter  how  long  it  laid,  if  for  six  years.  Another 
good  lesson  had  sprung  from  this  knowledge.  The 
best  method  was  now  found  to  be  to  plough  the 
land,  spread  the  manure  over  it,  and  then  go  over 
it  with  a light  plough  or  harrow.  There  were  of 
course  objections  to  it,  as  everyone  must  work 
according  to  his  requirements.  The  methods  of 
ploughing  it  in  to  a depth  of  six  inches  below  the 
ground  was  one  to  be  avoided,  because  the  manure 
remained  a soild  mass  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrows 
practically  untouched.  The  roots  of  a plant  could  not 
get  through  it  as  it  became  a green,  festering  mass, 
and  was  useless  for  the  purpose  intended.  The  land 
then  takes  two  or  three  ploughings  to  co-operate 
with  it.  If  it  could  be  worked  iu,  it  would  have 
been  beneficial  throughout  the  land — the  young  plant 
would  have  got  the  use  of  it — whereas  it  doesn’t. 
One  of  its  great  functions  is  that  it  must  be  used 
so  as  to  give  the  young  plant  a quick  start.  Among 
old  English  and  Scotch  farmers,  where  the  pennies 
are  of  value,  every  grower  knows  what  this  is.  Now 
every  grower  knows  what  a quick  start  is  to  a plant . 
All  experienced  farmers  study  little  things.  Yet 
this  was  not  a little  thing,  for  to  give  a quick 
growth  meant  no  trouble  about  its  after  growth. 
It  is  astonishing,  he  said,  how  a young  plant  will 
go  after  the  manure.  For  the  matter  of  that  it 
strikes  one  forcibly  the  strange  affinity  both  young 
and  old  plants  have  for  manure.  They  will  send  down 
their  arms  like  outposts  with  all  the  avidity  of  a 
hungry  rapacious  traveller.  Where  the  food  is  there 
the  root  will  be  always.  Only  the  other  day  he  was 
digging  up  a portion  of  his  garden  which  he  manured 
about  six  months  ago  and  distant  about  three  or 
four  feet  from  a poinciana.  It  never  occurred  to 
him  that  that  would  be  affected  in  any  way.  But  he 
noticed  in  time  that  its  phloxes  were  dried  up  with 
the  slightest  drought.  Examination  proved  that  the 
whole  garden  was  a ma=s  of  poinciana  roots.  It  had, 
so  to  speak,  sent  its  skirmishers  out  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  manure  and  practically  taken  possession 
of  the  flower  garden.  They  had  eaten  out  every 
particle  of  the  nitrogen.  They  ought  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  great  difference  in  manures  necessary 
for  different  plants.  One  variety  of  plant  life  is 
benefited  by  one,  another  by  another  entirely  dif- 
ferent, and  so  on.  For  example,  the  orchard  requires 
manure  different  entirely  from  that  necessary  for 
sugar  or  maize.  There  are  different  classes  of  crops 
and  plants  with  different  desires.  Farmers  need  this 
fact  Drought  to  their  attention  continually.  Som  1 
require  something  that  acts  quickly  and  is  easily 
dissolved  and  easily  accessible  to  the  plant.  Take 
broken  bones  for  instance.  Under  an  orange  tree 
there  may  be  nothing  the  first  year  or  two,  but  it 
mav  be  fruit  bearing  for  the  next.  Again,  he  re- 
peated they  must  adopt  for  different  plants  and 
crops  different  manures.  Speaking  of  commercial 
fertilsers  he  continued,  the  most  important  were  the 
nitrates.  They  exist  under  certain  forms,  the  com- 
monest of  which  is  obtained  from  the  arid  regions 
of  South  America.  Thousands  of  lives  have  been 
lost  to  get  possession  of  them ; they  had  made  the 
fortunes  of  millions,  and  in  late  years  England  as 
usual  had  taken  the  great  bulk.  This,  however,  was 
only  one  of  a series.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  was 
another  obtained  from  the  refuse  of  gas  works,  and 
here  he  would  not  let  the  opportunity  pass  of  saying 
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that  a great  quantity  of  this  invaluable  preparation 
was  going  to  waste.  Even  in  the  gas  works  of  Bris- 
bane they  allowed  the  liquor  to  run  to  waste  in  the 
river.  In  Sydney  they  now  utilised  it  as  a manure. 
He  reckoned  it  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  man- 
ures next  to  ammonia.  Phosphates  of  lime  he  also 
reckoned  a highly  valuable  fertiliser.  Lime,  he  said, 
acts  in  two  ways.  It  is  a source  of  fertility  to  the 
lands  that  need  it.  Again,  it  was  favourable  to  the 
soil  and  makes  heavy  clayey  soil  loose  and  friable, 
and,  again,  it  puts  soil  in  a condition  to  be  used 
by  plants.  He  had  heard  of  two  or  three  hundred 
loads  being  put  to  the  acre.  Some  argued  it  must 
be  used  in  large  quantities.  Some  even  favor  it 
being  put  on  the  land  and  not  altogether  because 
the  plant  needs  the  lime.  That  lime  does  wonders 
to  the  soil  English  farmers  know  well,  even  in  their 
cold  slow  English  climate.  Even  in  this  sun-baked 
land  our  soils  have  another  source  of  dissij  ation  by 
what  plants  can  get  hold  of  them.  There  was  a 
need  of  thinking  twice  before  they  put  some  of  the 
old  adages  into  practice.  Referring  to  potash,  or 
wood  ashes,  he  said  it  was  an  element  generally  defi- 
cient in  the  soils  of  Queensland,  lu  some  soils 
where  potash  exists  if  you  taste  it  you  burn  your 
tongue,  but  where  it  is  deficient  such  is  not  the 
case.  Most  soils  were  deficient  in  this  element.  On 
the  other  hand  along  the  coast  the  mangrove  gets 
hold  of  a lot  of  it  and  generally  contains  a lot  of 
it.  It  would  therefore  be  wise  on  their  part  to  burn 
down  the  mangrove  and  they  would  get  the  same 
results.  Potash  was  largely  obtained  from  certain 
mines  in  Germany.  In  a salt  running  district  they 
discovered  a great  ruin  of  cyanide.  It  only  contains 
a small  amount  of  potash,  however,  12  per  cent, 
probably,  besides  a proportion  of  sodium,  lime.  etc.  It 
is  useful  where  soils  need  the  use  of  this  element. 
The  nitrate  is  better  when  applied  in  connection 
with  farmyard  manure.  Ail  commercial  fertilisers 
should  be  applied  with  others  to  supply  this  humus. 
The  nitrates  are  quick  in  action,  but  do  not  last  any 
great  time.  If  applied  injudiciously  you  get  a tre- 
meudous  growth  of  rank  vegetation  the  first  year, 
and  nothing  perhaps  the  next  year.  Just  like  an 
old  toper.  It  acts  as  a kind  of  whip  and  spur  to 
the  soil.  They  urge  things  on,  and  then  leave  ex- 
haustion. Unless  renewed  you  have  this  debauching 
influence.  There  is  such  a thing  as  debauch  in  manures. 
The  phosphates  on  the  other  hand  are  slow  in  action, 
but  last  longer.  Every  rain  carries  it  into  the  soil, 
and  the  roots  go  after  it  like  a race-horse.  Bonedust 
decomposes  slowly  and  can’t  be  washed  down.  It 
remains  on  the  land  a long  time.  It  is  therefore 
best  to  use  a good  deal  of  phosphate,  and  here  he 
added,  the  finer  the  phosphate  is  broken  up  the 
better.  Bonedust  contains  in  addition  a good  deal  of 
nitrogen.  It  may  be  interesting  to  use  tbe  bones 
that  are  found  round  about  our  slaughter-houses  in 
the  back  hand.  They  might  be  made  availab  e by 
every  farmer.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a farmer  to 
have  a mill ; with  a hammer  he  might  pound  down 
bones  to  a degree,  but  another  plan  was  to  gather 
the  bones  and  put  them  in  a pit,  say  a layer  of 
bones  then  a layer  of  horse  manure,  another  layer 
of  each  and  so  on,  keeping  moist  for  8 or  10  months, 
in  which  time  the  whole  will  soften  and  rot  away, 
then  they  are  in  good  condition  for  tbe  plant  to 
get  hold  of.  In  the  case  of  all  commercial  fertilisers 
the  best  practice  is  to  apply  small  doses  and  often. 
The  successful  manurers  know  this.  To  throw  it  in 
largely  is  to  waste  much  of  it,  as  it  gets  carried 
away.  With  the  phosphates  Sir  John  Bennett  Lawes 
applied  200  lb.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  with  200  lb.  phos- 
hate  of  lime ; a pretty  heavy  dose.  It  is  generally 
est  to  apply  near  the  surface  and  work  in  with  the 
hoe  or  rake.  Pine  apples,  cane  and  plants 
generally  feed  near  the  surface.  Most  of  their  food 
is  six  or  eight  inches  in  the  ground.  Keep  it  where 
the  roots  are.  It  is  nevertheless  possible  to  get 
along  without  any  manure  and  some  present  may 
have  tried  it.  An  old  adage  says  cultivation  is  man- 
ure. The  following  process  is  a wasteful  one  In 
Southern  Europe  he  had  read  that  crops  of  barley 
had  been  grown  for  2000  years  in  certain  parts  of 
Greece.  The  plan  adopted  is  tilling  this  year 


thoroughly  and  growing  a light  crop  the  next.  In 
the  East  of  New  York  State  the  farmers  plough 
freely  one  year  and  plant  rye,  then  change  the  crop. 
On  the  former  they  get  from  eight  to  twelve  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Sir  John  Bennett  Lawes  who  was  the 
most  practical  agriculturist  of  the  age,  and  who  might 
be  called  the  king  of  agriculturists,  and  besides  whose 
experience  all  others  were  as  child’s  play,  had  grown 
wheat  for  forty  years  on  the  same  land.  For  20  years 
he  got  16§  bushels  ‘to  the;  acre,  and  for  the  last  20, 
well,  he  was  not  quite  sure.  [Mr.  McLean : 12  bushels.] 
“ Yes,  12  to  the  acre  and  that  would  very  likely  go 
on  for  ever.”  That  soil,  he  said,  is  crumbled  down 
and  decomposed  to  furnish  food  for  that  quantity. 
It  is  for  the  farmer  to  determine  whether  it  is  pro- 
fitable or  will  not  be.  From  J.  B.  Lawes’  experi- 
ments he  was  sure  where  he  added  14  tons  of  farm 
yard  manure  he  got  30  bushels,  and  he  gives  a table 
showing  what  can  be  done  in  farming  by  the  use  of 
phosphates  and  the  other  is  mere  scourigng.  Sir  J.B. 
Lawes  in  these  experiments  wished  to  see  the  strength 
of  the  soil.  It  is  useless  to  think  of  applying  great 
doses  of  nitrogen  to  cane  as  it  will  give  great 
growth  of  stalks  with  a low  density,  and  that  is  not 
what  is  wanted.  You  must  use  largely  phosphoric 
acid,  the  chief  fertiliser  for  the  cane  crop.  Generally 
23  parts  of  phosphoric  to  about  6 of  nitrogen  and 
seven  of  potash.  The  phosphoric  must  equal  or 
be  considerably  more  than  the  combined  results  of 
nitrogen  and  potash.  He  apologised  for  the  great 
length  at  which  he  had  spoken,  but  the  subject 
was  a great  big  one  and  after  all  he  had  only  been 
able  to  touch  on  a few  of  the  most  salient  points. — 
Sugar  Journal  and  Tropical  Cultivator. 


THE  N1LGIRIS. 

COFFEE. 

What  has  become  of  the  N.  W.  monsoon,  is  a 
question  which  planters  are  asking  one  another  with 
increasing  earnestness,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  failure  up  to  date  of  the  usual  rains  has  already 
done  serious  damage.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday  there 
were  heavy  showers  in  the  evening,  and  the  weather 
generally  has  been  more  cloudy,  but  steady  rain  is 
what  is  wanted  for  a bit.  On  every  side  one  hears 
that  coffee  has  stopped  ripening,  and  that  black  cherry 
is  coming  on  at  an  alarming  rate,  while  there  is  no 
donbt  that  a continuance  of  the  present  state  of 
things  will  result  in  a terrible  falling  off  in  quality 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  crops.  Quality  last  season 
was  very  bad,  and  the  year  before  not  much  better, 
but  with  a good  S.W  , and  early  rains,  it  did  seem 
as  if  Nilgiri  coffee  would  this  season  regain  its  usual 
good  standard,  and  as  far  as  picking  has  gone,  this 
hope  has  been  confirmed.  However,  a failure  of  the 
N.E.  monsoon  is  never  without  bad  results,  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that,  later  on,  these  results  will  show 
themselves  in  shrivelled  and  light-beans. 

Prospects  for  next  season  are,  at  present,  very  un- 
certain. Wood  is  ripening  far  too  rapidly  under  the 
influence  of  the  unseasonably  dry  weather,  and  this 
probably  means  too  early  blossoms  is  most  cases. 
Many  estates  are  having  sprinkling  of  blossom  out 
now,  otherwise  coffee  generally  is  looking  well.  A 
vicious  go  of  leaf  disease  has  mostly  passed  of  with- 
out doing  much  damage,  or  rather,  the  generally  im- 
proved cultivation  which  now  obtains,  enables  the 
trees  to  resist  their  old  enemy  more  effectually.  ‘Bug,’ 
both  black  and  green,  though  there  are  few  estates 
to  be  found  without  a touch  of  one  or  the  other,  is 
comparatively  harmless  at  present,  and  not  a few 
mean  look  forward  to  a bumper  next  season,  in  spite 
of  present  want  of  rain. 

TEA,  ETC. 

Tea,  of  course,  though  looking  as  usual  as  if  it 
didn't  care  a rap  what  the  weather  was,  is  not  flushing 
very  well,  and  cold  nights  are  not  conducive  to  tender 
leaf.  By  the  way,  apropos  of  nothing,  why  do  not 
the  population  of  the  Nilgiris  generally  show  an  in- 
terest in  the  proposed  amendments  of  the  Land 
Acquisition  Act.  There  is  no  doubt  that  eventually 
the  Nilgiri  Railway  will  be  extended  to  Ooty  and 
thence  to  Gudalore,  so  that  a gotp  deal  of  property 
will  be  interfered  with.— South  of  India  Ql/servei\ 
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To  the  Editor. 

ADULTERATION  OF  INDIAN  BONE  MEAL. 

Analytical  Laboratory,  79,  Mark  LaDe, 
London,  E.C.,  Nov.  4. 

Fie, — I enclose  you  a newspaper  cutting  con- 
taining an  account  (only  an  abstract)  of  a trial 
in  which  I was  called  to  give  evidence  aa  the 
analyst  who  had  detected  the  adulteration  of  Indian 
bone  meal  with  calc-spar  or  crushed  coral. 

You  will  remember  that  on  the  21st  of  February 
1891  I addressed  a communication  to  the  Planters’ 
Association  directing  tho  attention  of  planters  to 
this  new  and  clever  form  of  adulteration,  with  a 
view  of  cautioning  all  purchasers  of  Madras  meal. 

This  letter  was  afterwards  published  in  the  Ceylon 
papers  and  copied  into  some  of  the  Indian  papers, 
so  that  I hope  an  effectual  obeck  has  been  put 
upon  the  fraud.  The  particular  cargo  referred  to 
in  this  trial  aimed  as  long  since  as  the  spring  of 
1891  and  had  therefore  been  waiting  purchase  a 
considerable  time. 

You  will  notice  that  by  tbe  verdict  the  sellers 
have  to  refund  the  money  paid  and  will  have  the 
adulterated  bone  dust  thrown  again  on  their  hands. 
-Yours  faithfully,  JOHN  HUGHES. 

[The  case  is  a very  important  one  and  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  is  satisfactory;  but  what  is  the  meaning 
of  Madras  bone  meal  going  to  Britain  generally 
from  Ceylon  ?— Ed.  T.A.] 


(Before  Mr.  Justioe  Wright  and  a Special  Jury, 
Sitting  at  Guildhall.) 

M’OaUNIE  V.  CULVERWELL  AND  Co.  • 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  Mr.  Thomas  M’Carnie, 
a broker,  carrying  on  business  at  Billiter  Street,  to 
recover  the  sum  of  £148  odd  paid  for  383  bags  of 
Madras  bone  meal  under  a contract  of  April  8 last, 
and  which  turned  out  to  be  adulterated  with  fifteen 
per  cent,  ef  crushed  ccral,  Mr.  Leese,  q.c  , and  Mr. 
Lyon  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Green,  q c , 
for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Leeeo,  in  opening  the  case,  stated  that  Madras 
bone  meal  was  ground  bones,  which  came  mainly 
from  Ceylon,  and  was  used  for  purposes  of  manure. 
On  April  8 the  plaintiff,  having  a buyer  for  this  kind 
of  manure,  entered  in  to  a contract  with  the  defend  nts 
for  the  purchase  of  383  bags  of  bona  meal,  cx  the 
“ Clan  Cameron  ” vessel.  Between  tbe  date  of  the  con- 
tract and  tha  delivery  Mr.  Montgomery,  the  plaintiff’s 
buyer,  ascertained  that  cert  in  shipments  brought  by 
the  Olau  line  of  ships  were  not  pure  bmo  meal, 
and  ho  applied  for  samples.  These  were  fur- 

nished, and  when  analysed  they  were  found  to 
contain  fifteen  per  cent,  of  crushed  coral.  Plaiu- 
tiff  paid  for  the  purchase  on  April  23,  prior  lo 
receiving  tho  report  of  the  aualys*-,  and  when  he 
received  that  report  he  communicated  with  the  de- 
fendants, who  replied,  “ We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
your  buyer’s  complaints  ; tho  meal  was  sold  on  its 
merits,  and  a sample  handed  to  yon.”  Under  these 
ciroumstances  proceedings  were  taken. 

Evidence  was  then  given  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff, 
the  effect  of  which  was  that  the  bone  meal  in  ques- 
tion was  not  a good  merchantable  article,  owing  to 
tbe  adulteration,  and  that  no  sample  was  given  with 
the  contract,  though  a sample  ol  the  same  shipment 
was  furnished  to  the  plaintiff  for  another  buyer  about 
a fortnight  previously.  It  was  further  stated  that 
it  was  not  usual  for  brokers  to  have  the  bone  meal 

analysed. 

Mr.  Grjere,  for  the  defence,  said  that  some 
time  in  March  last  the  defendants  had  a cargo 
of  stuff  by  the  “Clan  Oamerou  ” from  India, 
known  as  Madras  bone  meal.  Of  that  cargo  plain- 
tiff purchased  half  at  £4  per  ton,  having  had  a 


Fample  cf  i*,  tho  defendants  refusing  to  guarantee 
it  to  be  anything  m re  than  according  to  sample, 
The  delivery  was  made  on  March  23rd,  and  on  April 
8th  plaintiff  purchased  the  r<  maieder  of  the  cargo 
at  £3  17s  6d.,  and  therefore  the  plaintiff  was  bouitd 
by  hts  contract. 

Evidence  was  tben  given  which  showed  that  Madras 
bone  meal  wrs  well  known  in  tbe  market  to  be  im- 
pure, and  the  price  was  considerably  less  than  of  any 
other  bone  meal.  Madras  bone  meal  was  tbe  onlv 
toQO  meal  coming  from  India  that  was  adulterated. 

Counsel  having  summed  up  on  both  side*. 

Mr.  Justice  Wright  remarked  that  the  case  was  one 
of  considerable  importance  to  commercial  men.  When 
persons  reduced  tbeir  bargains  to  writing,  as  all 
business  men  should  do,  that  writing  a’one  was  to 
be  looked  at  to  see  what  the  contract  was.  The 
contract  was  to  supply  383  bags  of  “ bone  meal  ” 
and  the  sole  question  for  tbe  jury  was  whether  what 
was  sold  was  in  an  ordinary  mercantile  sense  com- 
mercially bone  meal.  lu  coming  to  their  conclusion 
they  must  look  only  at  tbe  c<  ntract,  and  take  no 
notice  of  the  prior  contract  which  was  sold  by  Bample. 

Tbe  jury,  w.thout  retiring,  returned  a verdict  tor 
the  plaintiff. 


INSECT  ENEMIES  OF  ROSES. 

Colombo,  Nov.  8!b. 

Sir,— I am  nearly  driven  to  despair  in  my  at- 
tempt to  grow  fine  roses  by  some  msect  which 
eats  the  tender  shoots  as  they  appear.  I have 
applied  flour  of  sulphur  constantly  but  every 
shower  of  mn  washes  it  eff  and  the  destruction 
at  once  goes  on.  Can  you  or  any  practioal  horti- 
culturist help  me  ?— Yours  faithfully,  ROSE. 

[Picking  tbe  insects  off  at  night  is  the  best 
remedy.  Oarbolio  soap  spray  is  also  good. — 
Ed.  T.A.] 


LOW  GROWN  TEA. 

Sin,  The  latest  tea  “ crank  ” ( Anglice  expert) 
who  has  been  victimizing  your  good-natured  London 
correspondent  attributes  tbe  now  notorious  fa'lirg- 
off  in  the  quality  of  Ceylon  tea  to  the  greater 
proportion  of  low-grown  than  formerly  when  tbe 
public  taste  was  being  educated.  Is  that  borne 
out  by  faots  or  figures  ? You  will  be  able  to  tell 
us  if  it  is  so.  My  own  impression  is  that  when 
the  average  of  Ceylon  tea  was  about  1/6  there  was 
a larger  proportion  of  low-grown  tea  than  at  any 
time  during  tho  present  year.  X. 


EXCEPTIONAL  AND  AVERAGE  YIELD  OF 
LIBERIAN  COFFEE. 

Kalutara,  Nov.  15th 

Dear  Sir,— With  reference  to  the  estimate  of 
crop  on  an  individual  specimen  of  Liberian  coffee 
in  Madagascar  I can  quite  believe  the  quantity 
picked  would  turn  out  < qual  to  the  estimate,  as 
71  measures  clean  ooffee  was  picked  from  one 
tree  on  this  estate  in  a year,  or  considerably  over 
2 bushels,  and  I pioked  \ bushel  from  a four-year 
old  tree  at  a single  picking  1 These  exceptions 
prove  nothing  however  as  the  adjoining  area  of 
Liberian  coffee  never  gave  10  cwt.  an  aero.  I should 
think  that  6 was  about  the  average  crop  it  gave 
till  removed  in  favour  of  tea.—  Yours  faithfully, 

L.  D. 


LARGE  EX-PORT  OF  CARDAMOMS  1 
Angroowelle,  Teldeniya,  Nov.  19. 

Dear  “ Observer,”— Was  not  that  a mistake  in 
your  export  table  of  65,000  odd  of  cardamoms 
shipped  between  mails?  Tbe  s.s.  ” Assaye”  was 
put  down  as  taking  away  over  59,0001b,  1 This 
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large  export  startled  us  oardamom  planter?,  and 
a neighbour  largely  interested  in  this  product 
wrote  to  Colombo  about  it.  The  reply  that  came 
back  wa> : “The  Observer  is  wrong;  the  ‘ Assaye  ’ 

took  away  3,795  lb.  only."  If  a mistake  has  been 
made,  it  would  be  as  well  to  deduct  the  overplus 
from  the  total  export,  or  perhaps  it  will  have  a 
tendency  to  bear  the  market. — Yours  faithfully, 
RICHARD  BURKE. 

[The  figures  we  published  were  so  given  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Price  Current  ; but  on 
inquiry  we  learn  that  by  a clerical  error  187,336  lb. 
of  tea  were  added  to  3,795  of  cardamoms.  This 
will  be  corrected  in  the  n<x  circular.— Ed.  T.A.} 


VARIOUS  NOTES. 

Indian  Patents. — No.  82  of  1892 — Samuel  Cleland 
Davidson  of  Sirrocco,  Works  Belfast,  Ireland, 
Merchant,  for  “ improvements  in  the  means  or 
apparatus  for  transmitting  rotary  motion  from  one 
shaft  to  another  Fhaft  revolving  at  right-angles 
thereto.”  (Filed  11th  October  1892.)  No.  134  of 
1892— Hamor  Lockwood,  themioal  Manufacturer, 
Chapel  Walks,  Cross  Street,  Manchester,  England, 
for  “ improvements  in  or  connected  with  the 
purification  of  sewege  and  other  foul  waters." 
(Filed  11th  October  1892). — Indian  Engineer. 

American  Textile  Industries, — A recent  bulletin 
issued  by  the  United  States  Census  Office  deals 
with  the  textile  industries  of  the  country.  The 
statistics  show  that  while  during  the  last  ten  years 
the  number  of  factories  remained  stationary,  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  was  nearly  doubled. 
The  growth  is  greatest  in  the  silk  industry,  the 
product  of  which  more  than  doubled  in  the  decade 
cotton  coming  next  with  an  increase  of  more  than 
a third,  and  woolen  with  less  than  a third.  But 
in  actual  value  of  the  product  the  woolen  industry 
stands  first  with  a production,  in  1890,  valued  at 
about  338  million  dollars,  cotton  coming  next 
with  268,  and  silk  third  with  87  million  dollars. 
The  total  product  of  the  three  in  1880  was  500 
million  dollars,  and  in  1890  693  millions,  an 
inorease  which  is  said  to  be  without  parallel  in 
any  other  country  in  ten  years.  It  is  curious  that 
the  sum  paid  for  dyeing  and  finishing  all  these 
textiles  in  1890  was  less  than  for  the  much  smaller 
production  in  JS80,  but  this  is  ascribed  to  the 
great  improvement  in  methods  and  reduction  in 
cost,  un  the  other  hand,  the  average  annual  wages 
increased  in  all  the  industries  by  about  a fourth, — 
London  Times  Weekly  Edition , Nov.  4. 

The  Finances  of  Jamaica. — The  report  of  the 
Collector-Gem-rsl  of  Jamaica  for  the  year  ended 
Maroh  31st,  1892,  can  hardy  bo  considered  highly 
satisfactory  by  those  interested  in  the  Colony.  The 
imports  amounted  to  1,759,8901.,  which  shows  a 
decrease  of  400,0001.  in  round  figures,  while  the 
exports,  which  totalled  1,628,7771.,  showed  a falling 
off  of  over  180,0001.  The  revenue  from  import  duties 
for  the  year  aggregated  to  319.7327,  or  13  per  oent. 
less  than  the  amount  yield  from  this  source  in  the 
previous  year,  while  the  internal  revenue  of  the 
Colony — 316,9407 — showed  a diminution  of  nearly 
20.000Z.  The  shipping  returns  also  fell  away 
considerably ; but  the  bright  tide  of  the 
pioture  is  to  be  found  in  the  agricultural 
industry.  During  the  year  1,100  aores  were 
added  to  the  area  under  coffee  in  the  Colony, 
while,  although  the  aoreage  of  sugar  cane,  corn,  to- 
bacco, and  ginger  remained  praotioally  stationary,  the 
cultivation  of  ground  products  and  of  guinea  grass 
showed  a good  increase.  But,  taken  on  the  whole, 
the  position  in  Jamaica  at  the  moment  is  such 
that  friends  of  the  Colony  might  well  wish  to  see 
an  early  and  substantial  improvement.— Colonies 
and  India, 


PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE, 

Mr.  T.  W.  Armstrong,  Manager  of  the  Markham 
Graut  in  the  Eastern  Dun,  has  published  a small 
pamphlet,  bearing  on  practical  agriculture,  for  the 
use  of  cultivators  in  preparing  their  lands  for  sow- 
ing. The  little  treatise  can  be  had  both  in  Hindi 
and  Urdu-  and  being  cast  in  simple  language,  is 
made  intelligible  to  the  meanest  intellect.  The 
suggestions  given  will  be  acceptable  to  both  Hindu 
and  Mussulman  cultivators,  as  to  suit  followers  of 
either  faith  are  mentioned;  while  the  parallels  drawn 
from  the  common  events  of  every-day  life  will 
make  the  descriptions  easily  understood  by  the 
Indian  Hodge.  The  work  is  eminently  practical, 
but  is  based  on  scientific  principles;  and  is  evidently 
the  production  of  a farmer  who  knows  what  he  is 
writing  about. 

The  section  about  ploughing  directs  that  it  be 
done  deeply,  and  that  the  earth  be  not  merely 
scratched;  that  the  ploughed  land  should  be  left  as 
light  and  open  as  possible,  to  admit  of  the  great- 
est atmospheric  influence;  and  special  reference  is 
made  to  the  proper  soils  for  growing  sugar,  rice, 
wheat,  and  potatoes.  Suggestions  aregiven  for  the 
proper  succession  of  crops,  and  the  proper  times  for 
allowing  the  land  to  lie  fallow,  points  so  much 
neglected  by  the  ordinary  kashtkar : and  the  correct 
manner  of  preparing,  manuring,  and  sowing  the 
various  crops.  A good  deal  is  said  about  manures, 
the  proper  way  for  collecting  and  preserving  them, 
and  how  they  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  soils; 
in  a village  with  mixed  inhabitants  nothing  should 
be  lost,  from  old  bricks  to  chaff ; the  good  use  to  which 
bone  ash  can  be  put  is  specially  referred  to,  and  how 
well  it  fertilizes  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  the  better 
classes  of  crops.  Instructions  are  given  for  the  selec- 
tion of  a lime  soil  for  sugar-cane,  and  the  proper 
mode  of  planting  it  in  trenches ; for  the  preparation 
of  land  in  trenches  for  potatoes,  the  best  method  for 
manuring,  and  the  necessary  ridging  and  watering 
after  the  shoots  reach  the  proper  height.  The 
various  requirements  for  sowing  rice,  tobacco,  gram, 
peas,  and  wheat  are  dwelt  on  in  full  detail. 

This  simple  treatise  concludes  with  some  account 
of  the  results  obtained  from  good  ploughing  and 
manuring ; from  the  proper  succession  of  crops,  and 
allowing  the  land  to  lie  fallow  every  few  years.  We 
recommend  thi3  little  work  to  all  those  who  wish  to 
introduce  scientific  agriculture  in  a practical  manner 
to  their  cultivators,  in  a way  to  be  readily  under- 
stood by  the  most  ignorant. — Pioneer. 



TEA  PESTS. 

Read  correspondence  with  Messrs.  Hemingway  & 
Company  of  London  and  New  York  in  reference  to 
the  use  of  London  Purple  against  Tea  pests.  This 
preparation  has  been  very  extensively  tried  with 
excellent  results  in  America,  and  more  recently  in 
England,  for  insect  pests  of  various  kinds  attacking 
fruit  trees,  potatoes,  Ac.  In  an  article  in  the  journal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  (part 
II.  Vol.  111.  3rd  Series)  for  June  last.  On  the 
methods  of  preventing  and  checking  the  attacks  of 
Insects  and  Fungi,  by  Charles  Whitehead,  f.l.s., 
f.g.s.,  arsenical  insecticides  are  noticed  as  been  re- 
commended by  Professors  Riley  and  Lintner,  “ and 
many  other  United  States  entomologists  of  high 
standing.  They  have  been  tried  in  England  for  two 
seasons,  but  not  largely,  as  the  fruit  growers  are 
rather  afraid  of  their  poisonous  qualities.  Where 
they  have  been  applied  with  care  and  thoroughness, 
the  results  have  been  decidedly  satisfactory,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  washes  made  with 
them  are  too  strong,  they  will  burn  up  the 
foliage  and  blossoms ; therefore  great  care  and  accu- 
racy are  necessary  in  preparing  them.”  Of  London 
Purple  Mr.  Whitehead,  quoting  Dr.  Pickard  says, 
that  “ in  America  the  efficacy  of  London  Purple  is 
established,  and  it  is  generally  preferred  because  of 
its  cheapness,  better  dift'usibility,  and  visibility  on 
the  foliage.  London  Purple  seems  also  to  injure  the 
plants  less  than  Paris  Green,”  Mr.  YV'hitenead  dq> 
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votes  several  pages  of  his  valuable  paper  to  London 
Purple,  and  describes  and  illustrates  the  various  forms 
of  spraying  machines  and  nozzles  used  for  diffusing 
it  in  fine  spray  over  affected  plants. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  London  Purple  responded 
very  liberally  to  a suggestion  made  by  the  Society, 
and  have  forwarded  a quantity  of  their  preparation, 
and  an  American  spraying  machine  fitted  with  Climax 
nozzles,  for  trial  on  tea  gardens.  A supply  of  the 
“ Purple  ” and  the  pump  have  been  forwarded  to 
Kurseong  for  exhibition  and  trial  at  the  Agri-Horti- 
cultural  show  in  progress  there.  The  pump  is  shown 
in  a wood-cut  in  Mr.  Whitehead's  paper ; the  body, 
plunger  and  other  parts  are  made  of  "brass  and 
gun-metal,  and  though  it  is  small  and  very  portable, 
it  is  “capable  of  being  worked  to  a pressure  of  100 
lb.  on  the  square  inch  with  a moderate  amount  of 
hand  power,  though  50  to  60  lb.  pressure  is  sufficient. 
It  sends  a fine  mist  to  a height  of  20  feet,  and  a 
single  stream  from  40  to  50  feet.”  It  should  be 
possible  with  a portable  light  pump  of  such  power, 
for  a couple  of  men  to  go  over  a considerable  area  in 
the  course  of  a day.  This  may  be  practica  ly  settled 
by  the  Kurseong  Show  Committee. — Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Society  of  India. 

— ♦ 

INDIAN  FIBRES. 

The  officer  in  charge,  Department  of  Land  Records 
and  Agriculture,  Bengal,  forwarded  copies  of  corres- 
pondence with  the  Collector  of  Mozufferpore,  and 
sample  of  fibre  prepared  at  the  request  of  Mr  D'Oyley 
by  Baja  Krist  Indra  Roy  Bahadoor  of  Balehar, 
Rajshahye,  Mr.  D'Oyley  mentions  the  Indian  name 
of  the  plant  furnishing  this  fibre  as  Bariara,  but  was 
at  the  time  unable  to  say  whether  it  is  the  Sida 
rhomboidea  or  S.  lanceolata,  (of  Roxburgh).  It  is 
probably  one  of  the'varieties  of  S.  rhombifolia  (Linn  ) 
which  includes  Roxburgh’s  rhomboidea.  The  Bariara 
fibre  has  been  noticed  or  reported  on  from  time  to 
time  for  a great  many  years,  and  valuations  have 
also  been  made.  Valuations  of  small  samples  of  new 
roducts  are  not  reliable.  It  is  different  with  well 
nown  articles,  but  an  unknown  article  has  to  be 
tested  in  various  ways  and  under  different  conditions, 
the  loss  of  weight  in  manufacture  noted,  and  its  adap- 
tability for  any  purpose  ascertained.  In  the  case  of 
fibre  about  1 cwt.  at  least,  is  required  to  get  reliable 
data  for  rope  making  purposes  alone,  and,  if  the  fibre 
appears  suitable  for  finer  purposes,  at  least  as  much 
more  is  necessary  for  practical  trial.  In  no  case  is 
any  ordinaiy  fibre  worth  the  trouble  involved  in  such 
trials,  unless  it  can  either  be  obtained  wild  in  large 
quantities,  or  can  be  grown  to  give  a good  weight  of 
fibre  per  acre  cheaply. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner,  Akola,  forwarded  speci- 
mens of  two  plants  yielding  fibre  named  respectively 
Barn  and  Arnbara,  and  requested  to  know  then- 
botanical  names.  They  were  identified  as  C otalana 
juncea  {Linn.),  or  sun  hemp,  and  Hibiscus  Cannabinus 
{Linn.)  Ambari  hemp  respectively:  both  are  well  known 
commercial  fibres. — Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society  of  India. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  COFFEE. 

A host  of  correspondents  have  been  beseeching  us 
these  many  weeks  past  to  give  them  a recipe  for 
making  coffee.  On  the  principle  of  every  man  think- 
ing his  own  geese  swans,  I believe  that  we  make 
as  good  coffee  in  our  house  as  is  to  be  met  with 
in  most  middle-class  families,  where  the  master  and 
mistress  know  something  about  cookery  ; and  I will 
tell  you  in  a very  few  words  how  our  coffee  is  made. 
We  allow  a tablespoonful  and  a half  for  each  break- 
fast cup  and  we  use  the  best  coffee  that  we  can  get. 
Formerly  we  had  a coffee  mill  and  ground  the  so-called 
beans,  which  are  really  the  seeds  of  the  coffee  berry 
at  home ; but  now  we  are  content  to  use  good 
colonial  coffee,  with  a very  small  modicum  of  chicory 
in  it.  To  make  the  delicious  beverage  we  use  that 
simple  percolator,  of  block  tin  which,  to  my  precise 
knowledge,  I have  seen  used  for  fifty  years.  In  the 


upper  cylinder  of  the  percolator,  we  place  the  coffee, 
we  close  the  top  with  a perforated  block  tin  disc 
to  prevent  the  aroma  from  escaping  during  the  process 
of  infusion  and  the  water  from  falling  with  a rush 
on  the  coffee,  then  we  pour  in  a sufficiency  of  boiling 
water,  and  the  infusion  percolates  into  the  lower 
cylinder,  and  is  in  due  time  poured  out  from  the 
spout  strong-,  and  clear  as  a bell.  That  is  all.  Stay, 
my  cook  tells  me  that  the  percolator  must  be  kept 
from  boiling  again,  which  would  be  fatal  to  its  flavour 
and  its  clearness;  but  it  must  be  placed  on  a “hot 
plate,”  to  prevent  the  contingency  of  its  becoming 
tepid.  Lukewarm  coffee  is  an  abomination,  on  which 
only  tortured  dumb  animals  and  miscreants,  guilty 
of  the  hideous  offence  of  breach  of  promise  of  marriage 
ought  to  be  fed. 

in  case  you  should  think  our  coffee  recipe  too 
rough  and  ready,  I have  given  you  on  the  other  side 
a number  of  recipes  culled  from  long  acknowledged 
authorities  on  the  subject.  As  I say,  there  are  a 
hundred  and  one  ways  of  making  coffee,  but  I have 
found  ours  not  only  palatable  to  ourselves,  but  to 
our  friends.  In  the  morning  at  breakfast  we  drink 
cafe  aulait — one  part  of  coffee  to  three  parts  of  boiling 
milk.  After  lunch  and  after  dinner,  and  altogether 
against  the  advice  of  my  medical  attendant,  I drink 
black  coffee  without  milk  and  with  a little  sugar. 
At  luncheon  I take  no  petit  vert  with  my  coffee;  after 
dinner,  I have  a liqueur  glass  of  green  chartreuse 
with  my  cafe  noir,  and  it  does  me  good.  My  medical 
attendant  may  go  to  Hong-Kong ; and  I have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  when  he  dines  at  the 
iEsculapian  Club  he  never  fails  to  take  his  petit 
vert  with  his  coffee.  I remember  dining  once  with 
no  less  than  nine  doctors ; they  all  ate  turtle  soup, 
they  all  took  curry,  they  all  drank  champagne  and 
port  afterwards,  they  all  had  liqueurs  with  their  dem  ie 
tasse,  and  they  all  smoked. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  what  some  old  culinary 
authorities  have  to  say  about  coffee.  Worthy  Dr. 
Kitchener,  in  his  “Cock's  Oracle"  (1827),  observes 
that  coffee,  as  used  on  the  Continent,  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  an  agreeable  tonic  and  an  exhilara- 
ting beverage,  without  the  unpleasant  effects  of  wine  ; 
but,  as  drunk  in  England,  it  debilitates  the  stomach 
and  produces  nausea,  being  usually  made  from  bad 
coffee  served  up  tepid  and  muddy,  and  drowned  in 
a deluge  of  water,  sometimes  deserving  the  title  given 
to  it  in  “ The  Petition  Against  Coffee  ” (1874),  “ a 

black,  base,  thick,  nasty,  bitter,  stinking,  puddle  w'ater.” 
For  making  coffee,  the  doctor  recommended — sixty 
five  years  ago,  you  will  remember — the  use  of  the 
“German  filter,"  which  was  only  a simple  percolator, 
and  he  adds  that  at  least  four  shillings  a pound 
must  be  paid  for  the  coffee,  and  that  at  least  an  ounce 
should  be  allowed  for  two  breakfast  cups.  As  to 
making  coffee  in  the  ordinary  coffee  pot,  the  old 
fashioned  mode  of  boiling  and  clearing  the  liquid, 
it  is  simply  abominable.  I have  read  one  recipe 
where  you  are  told  that  before  you  make  your  coffee 
you  should  put  it  into  a basin  and  break  into  it  an 
egg,  white,  yolk,  shell  and  all.  This  compost  being 
put  into  the  pot,  it  is  to  be  boiled  up  three  times. 
It  will  then,  says  the  prescriber  of  this  nastiness, 
be  as  clear  as  amber,  and  “ the  egg  will  give  it  a 
rich  taste.”  Sometimes  the  dried  skin  of  sole  and 
cod  fish  scraped,  washed,  and  dried,  and  cut  in  pieces 
an  inch  square  were  used  for  settling  the  coffee,  and 
isinglass  was  another  favourite  clearer.  We  had  a 
cook  once  who  maintained  that  the  only  possible 
way  of  clearing  coffee  was  to  throw  a live  coal  into 
the  pot  after  its  final  boil.  That  cook,  I hope,  came 
to  a bad  end. — Sala's  Journal. 


RECIPES. 

Soyer’s  Method. — Choose  the  coffee  of  a very  nice 
brown  colour,  .but  not  black  (which  would  denote 
that  it  was  burnt,  and  impart  a bitter  flavour)  ; grind 
it  at  home  if  possible,  as  you  may  then  depend  upon 
the  quality;  if  ground  in  any  quantity,  keep  it  in 
a jar  hermetically  sealed.  To  make  a pint  put  two 
ounces  into  a stewpan,  or  small  iron  or  tin  saucepan 
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which  set  dry  upon  a moderate  fire,  stirring  the 
coffee  with  a wooden  spoon  until  it  is  quite  hot 
through,  but  not  in  the  least  burnt ; should  the  fire 
be  very  fierce,  warm  it  by  degrees,  taking  it  off 
every  now  and  then  until  hot  (which  would  not  be 
more  than  two  minutes),  then  pour  over  a pint  of 
boiling  water,  cover  close,  and  let  it  stand  by  the 
side  of  the  fire  (but  not  to  boil)  for  five  minutes, 
then  strain  it  through  a cloth  or  a piece  of  thick 
gauze,  rinse  out  the  saucepan,  pour  the  coffee  (which 
will  be  quite  clear)  back  into  it,  place  it  upon  the 
fire,  when  nearly  boiling  serve  with  hot  milk  if  for 
breakfast,  but  with  a drop  of  cold  milk  or  cream  if  for 
dinner. 

Coffee,  French  Fashion. — To  a pint  of  coffee, 
made  as  before  directed,  add  a pint  of  boiling  milk, 
warm  both  together  until  nearly  boiling,  and  serve. 
The  French  never  use  it  any  other  way  for  break- 
fast.— Soyer. 

White  Coffee. — Put  two  ounces  of  unground  coffee, 
slightly  roasted,  into  a clean  stewpan,  which  set 
upon  a moderate  fire,  slowly  warming  the  coffee 
through,  shaking  the  stewpan  round  half  a minute ; 
when  very  hot,  which  you  will  perceive  by  the  smoke 
arising  from  it,  pour  over  half  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
cover  the  stewpan  well,  and  let  it  infuse  by  the  side 
of  the  fire  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  add  half  a pint 
of  boiling  hot  milk,  pass  the  coffee  through  a small, 
fine  sieve  into  the  coffee  pot  or  jug,  and  serve  with 
white  sugar  candy  or  crystalized  sugar.  It  is,  as 
you  will  preceive,  a great  novelty,  and  an  agreeable 
change  ; but  if  by  neglect  you  let  the  coffee  get  black, 
or  the  least  burnt,  do  not  attempt  to  make  use  of 
it ; it  should  only  be  sufficiently  charred  to  break 
easily  into  a mortar  if  required. — Soyer. 

Coffee  Made  With  a Filter. — To  make  a quart. 
First  put  a pint  of  boiling  water  through  the  filter 
to  warm  it,  which  again  pour  away , then  put  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  ground  coffee  upon  the  filter, 
upon  which  put  the  presser  lightly,  and  the  grating ; 
pour  over  half  a pint  of  boiling  water  let  it  drain 
three  or  four  minutes,  then  pour  over  a pint  and  a 
half  more  boiling  water ; when  well  passed  through, 
pour  it  into  a clean  stewpan,  which  set  at  the  corner 
of  the  fire  until  a light  scum  arises,  but  not  boiling ; 
pour  it  again  through  the  filter,  and  when  well- 
drained  through,  pour  it  into  the  coffee  pot  and 
serve  with  hot  milk  or  a little  cream  separately. — Soyer. 

Another  Way,  More  Economical. — Proceed  as  in 
the  last,  but  drain  the  coffee  through  once  only,  and 
serve,  after  which  pour  another  quart  of  boiling  water 
over  the  coffee  grounds,  which,  when  drained  through 
reserve,  and  boil  up  for  the  next  coffee  you  make, 
using  it  instead  of  water,  and  an  ounce  less 
coffee. 

Coffee. — The  simplest,  the  easiest,  and  most  effec- 
tual means  to  produce  well-made  coffee  is  to  procure 
a percolator.  Put  the  coffee  in  the  well,  place  the 
perforated  presser  upon  it,  and  then  pour  in  the 
boiling  water  gently  and  gradually,  until  the  quantity 
required  is  completed  ; put-  the  lid  on  the  percolator, 
and  set  it  by  the  fire  to  run  through.  By  strict 
attention  to  the  foregoing  instructions  excellent  coffee 
will  be  produced  in  a few  minutes — the  proportions 
of  coffee  and  water  being,  one  ounce  of  coffee  to  a 
large  breakfast-cup  of  water.  This  is  Francatelli’s 
way. 

Indian  Military  Way  of  Making  Coffee. — Beat 
up  an  egg  with  a little  water;  mix  it  with  four  ounces 
of  fresh-roasted  ground  coffse  ; then  pour  one  quart 
or  three  pints  of  water  upon  it,  and  boil  for  five 
minutes ; let  it  settle  a few  minutes  to  clear,  or 
strain  through  napkin,  flannel,  or  muslin  bag.  If  this 
be  done,  it  requires  heating  again  ; or,  instead  of 
clearing  with  an  egg,  pour  a little  cold  water  into 
the  pot  before  taking  it  off  the  fire.  It  may  be  made 
this  way  on  the  night  previous  to  marching  ; the 
cleared  part  poured  off,  bottled  and  corked,  if  made 
treble  strong,  and  will  keep  strong  for  many  days. 
— Riddell's  “ Indian  Domestic  Econom:/." 

Coffee,  Burnt  (The  French  “Gloria”). — This  coffee 
should  be  served  m small  cups,  and  be  made  as 
strong  and  clear  as  possible,  and  sweetened  almost 
to  a syrup.  At  the  last  moment  a little  brandy  should 


be  poured  gently  over  it  on  a spoon,  fire  set  to  it, 
and  when  the  spirit  is  partly  consumed,  the  flame 
blown  out,  and  the  coffee  drunk  quite  hot.  Allow 
a cupful  for  each  person. — Cassell's  Cookery  Book. 

Coffee,  Essence  of,  to  prepare. — Pour  a breakfast 
cupful  of  boiiing  milk  over  a dessert-spoonful  of  the 
essence  of  coffee,  and  stir  the  mixture  until  it  is 
smoothly  blended.  It  is  a good  plan  to  keep  the 
essence  of  coffee  in  the  house  when  any  one  is  in 
the  habit  of  leaving  early  in  the  morning.  With  it 
a comforting  cup  of  coffee  may  be  made  with  very 
little  trouble  in  a short  time.  Sufficient,  three 
dessert-spoonfuls  for  a breakfast-cupful.  —Cassell’s 
Cookery  Hook. 


The  Superiority  of  Indian  Tea. — Sir  John  Muir, 
Brrt.,  at  a lecent  function  dilated  to  a great  extent 
on  tbo  superiority  of  Indian  tea  over  any  other,  and 
facetiously  told  how  by  a series  of  experiments  he 
got  Lady  Muir  to  use  nothing  else  at  home.  Sir 
John  evidently  holds  a different  opinion  from  that 
of  Mr.  Sluart  Oraaston,  who  in  a recently-published 
pamphlet  gives,  as  the  result  of  the  analysis  of  ex- 
perts, apart  from  his  own  knowledge,  his  vote  in 
favour  of  China  tea,  telling  ns  that  it  contains  a much 
lower  percentage  01  taunin  than  the  Indian  and  Ceylon 
plant. — Glasgow  Evening  News,  Oit.  2?. 


CEYLON  EXPORTS  AND  DISTRIBUTION,  1892- 
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MARKET  RATES  BOR  OLD  AND  NEW  PRODUCTS. 

( From  S.  Figgis  <£  Co.'s  Fortnightly  Price  Current,  London , Novembel  17tli , 1S92.) 


EAST  INDIA. 
Bombay,  Ceylon,  Madras 
Coast  and  Zanzibar. 

ALOES,  Soeotrine 

Zanzibar  & Hepatic 
BARK, CINCHONA  Crown 


Red... 


BEES’  WAX,  E.I..  White 
Yellow  .. 
Mauritius  & Madagascar.. 
CARDAMOMS- 

Allepee  

Mangalore  

Malabar  

Ceylon.  Malabar  sort 


QUALITY. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Good  and  tine  dry  liver...  £4  a £5 


Common  and  good 
Renewed  ... 

Medium  to  flue  Quill 
Spoke  shavings  ... 

Branch  

Renewed 


10s  a £5  10s 
...'31  a 8d 
...  4d  a 7d 
— ;2d  a 4d 
1 1 a 21 


... 


2d  a 7d 


Medium  to  good  Quill. ..jtd  a 6d 
Spoke  shavings  ... 

Branch  

Twig  

Good  to  fiue 

Fair  to  fine 


1 

2d  a 3d 
Ida  2d 
Id  a l§d 
£7  a £8  103 
£6  a £7 
£4  l Us  a £0  10s 


Long  wild  Ceylon 
CASTOR  OIL,  lsts 

2nds 
3rds 

CHILLIES,  Zanzibar 

CINNAMON,  lsts 

2uds 
3rJs 
4ths 
Chips 

CLOVES,  Zanzibar 

and  Pemba. 

QrP  UM  Q 

COCULUS  IN UICUS 
COFFEE  


Fair  to  fine  clipped 
Bold,  bright,  fuirto  fine 
Goodto  line  plump,  cbped 
Fair  to  ti  ebold  bleached 
,,  ,,  medium  , 

,,  ,,  small 

Small  to  bold  brown 
Alleppee  ana  pa;r  p0  flne  bold 
Mysore  sort  __  _ medium 

small 
to  good 


COLOMBO  ROOT- 

CROTON  SEEDS,  sifted 

CUTCH  

DRAGONS  BLOOD,  Zxn. 
GALLS,  BussorahSc  Turkey 

GINGER,  Cochiu,  Cut 

Rough... 

Bengal,  Rough 
GUM  AMMON  1 AG U M .. 
ANIMI,  washed  .. 


scraped. 
ARABIC  E.I.  & Adeu 


(Ghatti 

Amrad  oha. 

Mad  ras 
ASSAFCETIDA 

KINO 

MYRRH,  picked 

Aden  sorts 
OLIBANUM,  drop... 

pickings... 
siftings 

INDIAKUBBEK  ... 

East  African  Ports,  Zanzi- 
bar and  Mozambique  Coast 


Assam, 

Rangoon  

Madagascar,  Tamatave,  I 
Majuuga  and  Nossibe  | 
SINIGLASs  or  l Tongue 
FISH  MAWS  f 10ngUe’ 
Bladder  Pipe  .. 
Purse  ,. 

Karrachee  Leaf 


Common 
White 
Fair  and  good  pile 
Brown  and  brownish 
Fair  to  tine  bright 
Ord’y.  and  middling 
Ord’y.  to  fiue  pale  quill 


Fair  to  line  plant 
Fair  to  fine  bright 
Common  dull  and  mixed 
Common  to  good 

Fair  sifted 

Mid.  Plantation  Ceylor. 
Low  Middling  ,,  ,, 

Good  to  fine  bright  sound 
Ordinary&  middling 
Fair  to  line  fresh 
Fair  to  fiue  dry 
Ordinary  to  good  drop  .. 
Fair  to  fine  dark  blue  .. 
Good  white  and  green  .. 
Good  to  tine  bold 
Small  aud  medium 
Fair  to  fine  bold 
Small  and  medium 

Fair  to  good  

Blocky  to  line  clean 
Picked  fiue  pale  in  sorts 
Part  yellow  & mixed  d ■ 
Bean  & Pea  size  ditto  .. 
Amber  and  red  bold  .. 
Medium  & bold  sorts 
Good  to  fine  pale  frosted 
sifted 

Sorts,  dull  red  to  fair 
Good  to  fine  pale  selected 
Sorts  middling  to  good... 
Good  and  fine  pale 
Reddish  to  pale  brown  ... 
Dark  to  fine  pale 
Fair  to  fine  pinky  block 
and  drop 

Ordinary  stony  to  midlinr 
Fair  to  fine  bright 
Fair  to  fine  pale 
Middling  to  good 
Fair  to  tine  white 
Reddish  to  middling 
Middling  to  good  pale  ... 
Slightly  foul  to  fine 
Red  hard  clean  ball 
White  softish  ditto 

Unripe  root  

Liver 

Sausage , f airtofi  ueonstic  ■ s 
Good  to  fine 

Common  foul  & midlling 
Fair  to  good  clean 
Goodtofine  pinky  &whiti 
Fair  to  good  black 
' good  to  fiue  pale 
dark  to  fair 
Clean  thm  to  tine  bold... 
Dark  mixed  to  fine  pale 
Common  to  good  pale 


a 2s  6d 
6d  a 3s  3d 
2sa  2s  6d 
•2s  3 1 a 3S  3d 
Is  lid  a 2s  2d 
Is  a Is  fid 
Is  a Is  fid 
2s  3 1 .1  3s  lOd 
Is  fid  a 2s  2i 
Is  a Is  5d 
fid  a 2s  2d 
3d 

2?  * a 2|d 
2 a 2|4 
55  s a 60s 
i7s  6 1 a 52s  6d 
0.)  a Is  5d 
6 I a Is 
old  a 101 
•id  a 9d 
■2-id  1.  7d 
n a 2jd 
2 ^1  a 2Jd 
id  a fd 
Ss  a 9s 
108s  a HU 
10<s  a 107s 
25s  a 30s 
IBs  a 22s  6d 
I os  a 20s 
20s  a 32s‘ 

50s  a 90s 
55s  a 6 IS 
50s 

90s  a £5 


57s  GJ 


P2s  a 18s 
10s  a 15s 
ts  10.1  a 2s  2|d 
7d  a Is  I Id 
LOd  a Is  51 
Is  4d  a 1 8 lOd 
7d  a Is  10d 
Is  6d  a 2s  lid 
9d  a la  5d 
s5d  a Is  9d 
Is  lOd  a 2s  2d 
Is  3d  a Is  8d 
Is  8d  a 2s  4d 
Is  a Is  6d 
Is  fid  a 3s 
fid  a Is  8d 
La  23  6d 


EAST  1NDI4  Continued 
Bust  Coast  Africa.  Mala- 
bar and  Madras  Coast, 
Bengal. 


INDIGO,  Bengal 

Kurpah  

Madras  (Dry  Leaf) 

IVORY’— Elephants’  Teeth 
65  lb  & upwards 
over  30  & under  65  lb. 
50  a 100  lb. 
Scnyelloes  ... 

Billiard  Ball  Pieces  2|a  3im 
Bagatelle  Poiuts 
Cut  Poiuts  for  Balls 
Mixed  Points  & Tips... 
Cut  Hollows 

Sea  Horse  Teeth  — 

^ n 1 i lb. 

'IYRABO LANES,  Bombay 


QUALITY, 


Middling  to  fiue  vi  >let  ..  5s  2 1 a 5s  lOd 


Ordinary  to  middliu 
Fair  to  good  reddish  violi 
Grain  try  and  middling  .. 
Middling  to  good 
Low  to  ordinary 

Soft  sound 

Hard  ,,  ,, 

Soft  , , , , 

Hard  ,.  ,, 

Sound  soft 

Sli  def. to  fiue  souud  soft 
Shaky  o tine  solid  sd.  sft 
Defective,  part  hard 
Thill  to  thick  to  souud, 
soft 


QUOTATIONS 


is  31  a 5s  2d 
3s  9.1  a 4s  4d 
3s  2d  a 3s  8d 
3t  a 3s  lOd 
2s  4d  a 2s  101 

£«5  a £71  10s 
£53  a £63 
£14  a £54 
£25  a £39  10  s 
£t8a£.'7 
£70  a £82 
£63  a £69  10s 
£55  a £67  10s 
£3i  a £18  10s 

£30  a £51 

Is  2d  a 4s  5d 


Madras,  Upper  Godavery 


Coast 


MACE, 


Pickings 
Bomb  iy 


SUTMEGS, 


1 Cochin,  Madras  1 Fair  lo  mis 

. •Via. -I  If.,  .a  V.  .a*  ) Qva\  i,  1 1 A !•  ,1  I i , 


Straight  crkel  pait  close  J 
Bhi.ulita  I,  good  & fine 

pa 

, , II,  tair  picki ..w 
Jubbleporel,  good  & flue 

pale  Ss  l|d  a 9s  0d 
,,  II,  fair  re- 
jections ...  ’’S  a 7s  3d 

Vingorias.  giod  and  fiiie,6'9i  a 7s  6d 
brood  to  line  picked  ° 

Commou  to  middling 
Fair  ... 

Burnt  aud  defective 
Dark  to  good  bold  p tie...  - 
W’dc^m.darktoaiie  bold'O*1  a Is  dd 
Go’s  a 81’s  ...  ...  2i  5d  a 3s  Id 

90’s  a 125’s  ...  ...|U  Gd  a 2s  Id 

bold  fresh  8 > a 9s  Gd 


9s  a 10s  (M 
6s  a 7s  3d 


8s  a 9s 
Gs  a 7s 
7s  3d  a 7s  9d 
5s  Gd  a 6*  6i 
Is  7d  a 2s  lid 


NTUX 

VOMICA»  and  Bonbiy  j Small  ordinary  audfair 
)IL,  CINNAMON  ...  lair  to  fine  heavy 

CITRONELLE  ...  Bright  & good  flavour  . 
LEMONGRASS  ..  I ,,  ,,  ... 

.aauptt  » l Cey  on  ...  Mid.  to  fine,  not  woodv 
WEED  ' Zanzibar  ...  Picked  clean  flat  leaf 


Mozambique 

PEPPER— 

Malabar,  Black  sifted  .. 
Alleppee  & Tellicherry 
Tellicherry,  White 
PLUMBAGO,  Lump 


,,  Wiry 

Fair  to  bold  heavy 
,.  gvod 


6,  a 8a 
9d  a 2a 
|d  a Jd 
ltd  a Rd 
2 -'8  a 28a 
14s  a 23a 
27a  a 35a 

3d  a 3Jd 
lOd  a la 


58s  a 70s 

Chips 

47»  a 50s 

Dust 

42s  a 46s 

IED  WOOD  

30  a 35s 

25s  a 60s 

£11  0s  a £13  0s 

1AFFLOWKR,  Bengal 

£9  lOSa  £10  10* 

SALTPETRE,  Bengal 

£5  a £8  10s 

SANDAL  WOOD,  Logs... 

£8  0s  a £9  15s 

„ ,,  Chips. 

£6  0s  a £9 

SAPaN  WOOD  1 

4EEDLAC  

55s  a 70s 
35s  a 50s 
40s  a 50 
23s  a 33s 

SENNA,  Tinnevelly 

55s  a 70s 

Bombay 

25s  a 50s 
15s  a 50s 

SHELLS,  M.-o’-P. 

10s  a 803 

large  

15s  a 35s 

medium  part  stout 

100s  a 110s 

chicken  part  stout 

£5  a £7 

oy  *ter  & broken  pcs 

70s  a 80s 
35s  a 60s 

Mussel  

22s  60  a 32s  6d 

Lingah  Ceylon  ... 

Fair  to  fine  bright  bolu  15s  a 25s 
Middliugto  goad  small...  11a  a 14a 
Sli’tiy  foul  tu  fiue  bright  9a  a 12s 
ordinary  to  fine  bright...  2s  9d  a 5a 
Fair  and  fiue  bold  . £3  a £3  10s 
Guodtoliuepiukynominal  60a  a 80s 
Ordinary  to  fair  ...  4r-*s  a 55s 

Inferior  aud  pickings  ...  2us  a 30s 
Ordinary  to  goud  ...  16s  fid  a 17s 
Fair  to  fiue  llavoar  ...  £33  a £60 
or  to  fine  ...[£9  a £30 
. to  good  bold  ...|£4  u _ £7 
Ordiuary  to  fine  bright  19s  a 70s 
Good  to  fine  bold  green... [lud  a Is  5d 


Medium  to  bold  green.. 
Small  and  medium  green 
Common  dark  and  small 
0> dinar  to  good 
71’IAN — bold 
medium  part  st  ut 
chicken 
Bombay — good  tofinetmc 
ole  n part  good  color 


L’AMARLNDa 

TORTOISESHELL 

Zanzibar  aud  Bombay 
TURMERIC,  Bengal 

Madras 


Cochin 


VANILLOES, 

Bourbon, 

lsts  . 

Mauritius, 

•2uds. 

Seychelles, 

3rds. 

Madagascar, , 

4tha,, 

lores  (1  lot  75s) 
and  m dium  sorts 
Thill  and  good  s out  sorts 
Mid.  totineblacknotstony 
Stony  and  inferior 
S ns  good  mo  He,  heavy 
Pickings  thin  to  heavy 
Leamsh  to  fine  plump 
huger  ... 

Fin.  fair  to  line  boldbrgt 
Mixed  middling  ... 

Bulbs  ... 

Finger  ... 

Fiue,  cry9t’ed  5 to  9 in. 
Foxy  & reddish  5 to  8 in. 
Lean  & dry  to  mid.  un- 
der ti  in. 

Low,  foxy,  inferior  and 
pickings.,, 


7d  a 9d 
4d  a fi.l 
Id  a 3i 
tid  a 3d 
95s  a 107s  fid 
1 10s  a 1 17s  61 
9d,  6d  alu2,  6d 
1 1 Us  a 115s 
£5  12sti.ia£72s6 
J7s  6d  a 105a 
55s  a 65a 
45s  a 55s 
35k  a 40a 
3i  a IJs 
is  a 25s 
4s  a tis 
21s  fid  a 21a 
8j  a 16s 

22  a 24  s 
29s  a 34a 
24s  a 28s 
9s  a 12s 
1 6s  a 20s 


12s  a 218 
9s  fid  a 15a 

6s  a 10a 

3s  ft 
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A HANDBOOK  OF  ANALYSES  CONNECTED  -WITH 
THE  INDUSTRIES  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH  OF 
CEYLON  FOR  PLANTERS,  COMMERCIAL 
MEN,  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENTS, 
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Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Ceylon  Medical  College, 
Oily  Analyst  to  the  Municipality  of  Colombo,  Member 
of  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 


PREFACE. 

H E following  pages  contain 
a record  of  analytical  work 
connected  with  the  various 
industrial  enterprises  and 
with  the  public  health  of 
Ceylon.  A large  portion  of 
the  work  is  necessarily  de- 
voted to  agri-horticultural  enterprises,  these  form- 
ing the  chief  industries  of  the  island. 

The  work,  in  great  part,  may,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  a contribution  to  the  agricultural 
chemistry  of  Ceylon  ; and,  as  such,  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  have  an  interest  for  planters,  com- 
mercial men,  and  students  of  agriculture.  I have, 
by  way  of  illustration  and  comparison  of  Ceylon 
resources  and  products  with  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, drawn  largely  oh  the  work  of  others,  laying 
Under  .contribution  the  best  authorities  within 
my  reach  on  the  subjects  treated  of.  I trust 
this  has  added  to  the  value  of  the  Manual ; and 
that  the  book,  as  a Whole,  may  be  regarded  as 
a step  towards  the  supplying  of  a felt- want,  botli 
on  account  of  the  comparatively  full  information 
supplied  on  some  subjects,  and  by  drawing  at- 
tention to  the  lack  of  information  on  others,  thus 
indicating  lines  of  future  investigation.  Amongst 


the  subjects  still  requiring  analytical  treatment 
may  be  mentioned  paddy  and  coconut  soils,  the 
annual  rainfall,  grasses,  trees  useful  for  shade 
or  fruit  bearing,  Ceylon-grown  cereals  and  food 
stuffs.  The  chemical  examination  of  clays  useful 
to  the  potter  and  cement  manufacturer  is  like- 
wise a desideratum.  The  mineral  resource® 
the  island  have  received  but  little  attention  from 
a chemical  point  of  view.  For  want  of  time 
and  of  skilled  assistance,  I have  been  unable  to 
undertake  any  investigations  purely  from  motives 
of  scientific  interest ; hence  the  mineral  analyses 
undertaken,  as  distinct  from  analyses  of  soil®, 
are  confined  to  surface  rocks  occurring  on  estates, 
plumbago  and  clay.  A short  chapter  on  precious 
stones  and  gems  has  been  compiled  from  the 
work  of  others.  The  value  of  precious  stones  ie 
based  on  their  physical  properties  rather  than 
upon  their  chemical  composition ; still  the  latter 
subject  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  the  in- 
sertion of  several  analyses  of  precious  stones 
and  gems. 

The  direct  bearing  that  the  food  and  water 
supplies  and  the  disposal  of  town  refuse  have 
on  the  public  health,  required  the  introduction 
pf  many  analyses  which  will  have  an  interest 
for  all  Who  are  concerned  for  the  public  health. 
Iin  this  department  further  investigations  are 
much  to  be  desired. 

Colombo,  September,  1892. 

Chapter  I.— SOILS  AND  ROCKS. 
Practical  utility  of  soil  analysis— failure 

IN  SPECIAL  INSTANCES  TO  DETECT  THE  CAUSES 
OF  INFERTILITY— DIRECTIONS  FOR  SAMPLING 
SOILS  FOR  ANALYSIS— ANALYSIS  OF  INFERTILE 
PADDY  SOIL— ANALYSIS  OF  BURMA  RICE  SOIL- 
ANALYSIS  OF  JAPAN  RICE  SOILS — COFFEE  AND 
TEA  SOILS— DOLOSBAGE  SOILS— MATALE.  SOILS— 
SOMBREORUM  MANURE — DIMBULA,  MASKELIYA, 
MATALE,  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER  SOILS— SOUTH 
COORG  SOILS— BURNT  SOIL— FIJI  SOIL— CLAS»I- 
FICATION  OF  CEYLON  COFFEE  AND  TEA  SOILS— 
ROCKS  AND  STONES  ON  HILL  COUNTRY  ESTATES 
IN  CEYLON. 

As  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  industries  of  Ceylon,  it  is  appro. 
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priate  that  I should  begin  this  Handbook  with 
analyses  which  represent  the  composition  of  Ceylon 
soils,  so  far  as  this  has  been  determined. 

Much  has  been  said  for  and  against  the  prac- 
tical utility  of  soil  analysis.  When  first  the 
principles  of  chemistry  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  it  was  confi- 
dently expected  that  methods  of  agriculture 
would  assume  the  nature  of  an  exact  science. 
The  cultivator  had  but  to  get  his  soil  and  a 
crop,  such  as  he  meant  to  raise,  analysed,  and 
he  would  see  at  a glance  what  constituents  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  add  to  the  soils  in  the 
shape  of  manure.  Cases,  however,  occurred  in 
which  soils  which  yielded  good  results  on  ana- 
lysis, were  nevertheless  found  to  be  much  less 
fertile  than  others  which  appeared  to  be  lacking 
in  a due  proportion  of  available  elements  of 
plant  food.  Such  instances  still  occur  of  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  chemist  to  ac- 
count for  the  infertility  of  a soil  by  the  analysis 
of  a sample  thereof.  Thus  the  planters  of  Ceylon 
have  had  before  them  the  case  in  which  the 
late  Dr.  Voelcker  analysed  a sample  of  soil  taken 
from  a patch  of  land  on  which  coffee  trees  were 
dying  out ; but  was  unable  to  discover  any  pe- 
culiarity in  the  composition  of  the  soil  to  account 
for  the  failure.  The  three  most  important  ele- 
ments of  plant  food-nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash— Avere  found  in  proportions  consider- 
ably above  the  average  for  Ceylon  coffee  soils, 
while  no  actively  injurious  substance  Avas 
discovered.  While  frankly  admitting,  then,  that 
present  methods  of  soil  analysis  may  fail,  in 
certain  cases,  to  detect  a deficiency  of  available 
plant  food,  the  solvents  used  in  the  laboratory 
beiug  different  from  those  at  Avork  in  the  soil, 
chemical  analysis  may  neverthless  be  generally 
trusted  to  detect  an  absolute  deficiency  of  plant 
food  in  the  soil,  to  discover  the  presence  of  in- 
jurious substances,  and  to  give  a general  indi- 
cation of  the  resources  of  the  soil.  The  utility 
of  soil  analysis  is  also  greatly  increased,  Avhen 
a number  of  carefully  selected  samples  of  soils 
knoAvn  to  be  fertile  for  any  particular  product 
have  been  analysed,  so  as  to  afford  a standard 
Avith  Avliich  to  compare  other  soils  on  Avhiclx  it 
is  intended  to  raise  the  same  kind  of  crop,  or 
Avhich  have  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  culti- 
vator. Care  should,  of  course,  be  taken  that  the 
sample  selected  for  analysis  is  representative. 
The  folloAving  are  the  instructions  issued  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  for  the  collection  of 
samples  of  soil  for  analysis:— 

“ JtxciA'e  a Avooden  box  made  6 inches  long  and 
6 inches  Avide  and  from  9 to  12  inches  deep, 
according  to  the  depth  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  m 
the  field.  Mark  out  in  the  field  a space  of  about 
12  inches  square ; dig  round  in  a slanting  di- 
rection a trench  so  as  to  leave  undisturbed  a 
block  of  soil  with  its  subsoil  from  9 to  12  inches 
deep  ; trim  this  block  or  plan  of  the  field  so 
as  to  make  it  fit  into  the  Avooden  box  ; invert 
the  open  box  over  it,  press  down  firmly,  then 
pass  a spade  under  the  box  and  lift  it  up,  gently 
jurn  over  the  box  and  nail  on  the  lid.  The  soil 
win1  then  be  received  in  the  exact  position  in 
which  it  i*  found  in  the  field. 

“ In  the  case  of  very  light  sandy  and  porous 
soils  the  wooden  box  may  be  at  once  inverted 
over  the  soil  and  forced  down  by  pressure  and 

thonWhen°the  soil  is  evidently  i of  unequal  char 
tie  ter,  separate  samples  should  OC  taken  0.  tne 
different  qualities  and  examined  separately, , as 
an  indiscriminate  mixing  could  only  by  chance 
result  ill  yielding  an  average  composition  of  t^e 
ivhole  fie’d.-,!  1 


Professor  Church,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural College,  Cirencester,  recommends  the  fol- 
loAving  method  of  sampling:  — 

“Where  the  soil  of  a field  is  uniformly  and 
distinctly  marked  out  from  the  subsoil,  three  or 
four  parcels  of  earth  may  be  taken  from  different 
parts  of  an  acre.  The  surface  vegetation  and 
accidental  foreign  matter  are  first  cleared  from 
the  selected  spots  ; then  a trench  is  dug  doA\-n 
to  the  subsoil,  so  as  to  leave  a square  block  12 
or  18  inches  square  of  the  surface  soil  intact ; 
from  this,  Aertical  slices  are  cut  until  5 kilo- 
grams or  10  lb.  of  each  have  been  obtained.  This 
material  is  then  placed  on  a piece  of  sacking  in 
AvheelbarroAv.  The  same  operations  are  re- 
peated on  the  other  selected  spots,  and  from  the 
united  quantities  of  soil  thus  obtained,  after 
thorough  mixing  with  the  spade,  a final  sample 
of  about  4 or  5 kilograms  (8  to  10  lb.)  is  taken. 
This  should  be  transported  to  the  Laboratory  in 
a Avooden  box,  not  in  a closed  metallic  or  glass 
vessel.  A sample  of  the  subsoil  may  be  obtained 
from  the  spots  opened  in  the  above  operations, 
the  depth  to  Avhich  the  subsoil  is  excavated 
being  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  soil. 

Wlren  the  surface  soil  shows  any  kind  of  in- 
equality to  exist  in  the  texture,  color,  or  other 
character  of  the  surface  soil,  it  Avill  be  necessary 
to  take  a number  of  representative  specimens  from 
places  Avhich  resemble  one  another  closely,  and 
to  mix  them  together.  Then  a second  series  of 
samples  is  secured  from  other  places  in  the  field, 
differing  from  those  first  selected  ; but  also  re- 
sembling one  another-  Of  course,  if  three  sorts 
of  soil  exist  alongside  of  one  another,  a third 
series  of  samples  Avill  be  required.” 

Much  has  already  been  done  by  the  Ceylon 
Planters’  Association  in  getting  unmanured  repre- 
sentative coffee,  noAv  mostly  tea,  soils  analysed 
by  Mr.  John  Hughes;  but  scarcely  anything  has 
been  done  for  the  paddy  soils  of  the  island,  by 
Avay  of  determining  the  composition  of  fertile  and 
infertile  soils. 

The  folloAving  is  an  analysis  of  infertile  paddy 
soil  from  the  Walagamvala  paddy  fields.  This 
Avas  a soil  on  Avhich  the  paddy  plant  greiv  well 
enough  to  a certain  stage  ; but  Avas  unable  to 
mature  its  seed.  The  air-dried  soil  yielded  the 
folloAving  results  :— 


Analysis  of  Infertile.  Paddy  Soil * 


Moisture 
* Organic  matter 
Soluble  in  standard 
Hydrochloric  acid 
Silica 

Iron  protoxide 

Iron  peroxide 

Alumina 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda 

Phosphoric  acid 
Sulphuric  acid 
Chlorine 

Quartz  and  \ 

f Insoluble  silicates  J 


per  cent< 
2-500 
6-460 


‘590 

•836 

3-526 

5-640 

•126 

•115 

•077 

•028 

•034 

•056 

'012 

80-000 


100-000 


* Containing  nitrogen  ‘129 

t Containing  silica  72*000 

This  analysis  represents  the  composition  of  the 
soil  Avhich  passed  through  a sieve  having  10  meshes 
to  the  lineal  inch.  The  sieve  kept  frfWk  3T  per 
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cent  of  gravel,  nearly  pure  quartz,  and  '654  per 
cent  of  organic  matter  in  the  shape  of  roots,  seeds, 
Ac.  The  soil  was  of  a free  sandy  nature,  contain- 
ing a very  large  proportion  of  insoluble  siliceous 
matter.  By  a fusion  analysis,  the  80  parts  of  in- 
soluble siliceous  matter  were  found  to  contain  72 
parts  of  silica  leaving  only  about  S per  cent  of 
basic  substances  asthe  future  resources  of  the  soil. 

The  element  of  plant  food  on  which  this  soil 
appears  to  be  especially  deficient  is  phosphoric 
acid.  I therefore  took  special  pains  in  the  deter- 
mination of  this  ingredient.  I made  two  deter- 
minations of  the  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  closely  concordant  results,  ob- 
taining only  ‘034  per  cent.  A third  determination 
of  the  phosphoric  acid,  in  which  the  solvent  used 
was  nitric  acid,  yielded  "045  per  cent.  This  defi- 
ciency of  phosphoric  acid  accounts  for  the  paddy 
not  yielding  seed,  as  this  ingredient  of  plant  food  is 
by  far  the  most  abundant  of  the  mineral  consti- 
tuents of  rice  grain,  and  even  in  the  husk  it  is 
present  in  greater  proportion  than  potash  or  lime, 
as  may  be  seen  from  a glance  at  the  following 
analyses : — 


A nalysis  of  Eice  Ash. 


Ash  of  Grain. 

* Average  of 
different  chemists. 

| Ash  of  Grain. 
(Muspratt. ) 

j Ash  of  Husk. 
| (Muspratt. ) 

Phosphoric  acid 

Potash  

Soda  

Lime  

Magnesia  

Oxide  of  iron  

Sulphuric  acid  

Chlorine 

Silica  

55-00 

23'70 

4-00 

3-15 

12-10 

trace 

•05 

trace 

2-00 

53  36 
18-48 

10- 67 
1-27 

11- 69 
•45 

•27 

3-35 

1-86 

1-60 

1-58 

1-01 

1-96 

■54 

•92 

89-71 

100.00 

99-54 

99-18 

On  the  other  hand  the  whole  amount  of  mineral 
matter  in  rice  grain  is  so  very  small,  viz.,  in 
dried  rice  -9  per  cent,  and  in  naked  rice  ‘3  per 
cent  compared  with  other  cereals,  e.g.,  wheat,  dif- 
ferent kinds,  from  1'7  to  3 -02  per  cent.,  oats  2 '4 
to  3 '8,  peas  2-4,  beans  3-1,  that  paddy  might  be 
expected  to  succeed  on  land  in  which  cereals  richer 
in  mineral  ingredients  would  starve.  This  is  just 
a case  in  which  the  analytical  chemist  would  be 
materially  assisted  by  a table  of  analyses  of 
soils  from  fertile  paddy  lands  to  which  he  could 
refer.  When  compared  with  good  paddy  soils  of 
other  countries  which  have  been  analysed,  the 
soil  of  the  Walaganwala  paddy  fields  must  be 
pronounced  very  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid. 

The  soil  also  contained  '836  per  cent  of  protoxide 
of  iron,  an  ingredient  generally  regarded  as  un- 
favorable to  plant  growth  ; but  the  amount  of 
this  ingredient  is  rather  less  than  the  average 
of  six  determinations  of  the  same  in  coffee  soils. 

The  portion  of  the  above  soil  not  required  for 
analysis  was  divided  into  four  equal  parts  of 
somewhat  less  than  2 lb.  each.  These  were  placed 
in  four  pots.  One  was  left  unmanured,  one  was 
manured  with  sufficient  bone  dust  to  add  '111  per- 
cent of  phosphoric  acid  to  the  soil,  so  that  it 


* From  Johnston  and  Cameron’s  “Agricultural 
Chemistry.” 


now  had  as  much  phosphoric  acid  as  a good 
coffee  soil.  To  the  third  pot  of  earth  sufficient 
slaked  lime  was  added  to  increase  the  lime 
by  -260  per  cent.  The  fourth  pot  was  manured 
with  a little  dry  cow  dung.  Four  seeds  of  paddy 
were  planted  in  eacli  pot  on  the  19th  of  January. 
The  pots  were  placed  in  the  back  verandah  of 
my  bungalow  with  northern  exposure  and  were 
watered  daily.  From  their  position  they  could 
only  get  the  benefit  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
for  a short  time  in  the  afternoon,  a circumstance 
which  was  no  doubt  adverse  to  the  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  plants  ; but,  if  placed  on  the 
compound,  the  plants  would  have  been  liable  to 
be  cropped  by  animals. 

The  average  time  taken  for  the  first  three  seeds 
in  each  pot  to  germinate  and  appear  above  ground 
was,  in  the  soil  treated  with  lime,  9 days  ; in 
the  unmanured  soil,  12  days  ; in  the  soil  manured 
with  bone  dust  15  days ; in  the  soil  manured 
with  cow  dung,  the  first  two  seeds  took  14  and 
27  days  respectively.  On  the  26th  of  May  I 
measured  the  growth  from  the  ground  to  the 
tips  of  the  blades. 

The  rsults  with  other  data  are  talulated  below:— 


None  of  the  seeds  was  well  filled,  and  some  were 
mere  leaves.  Although  the  paddy  manured  with 
bone  dust  had  the  greatest  number  of  seeds,  these 
were  not  quite  equal  in  quality  to  those  grown 
in  the  unmanured  soil,  and  in  the  soil  manured 
with  cow  dung.  The  sickliest  plants  were  those 
in  the  soil  treated  with  lime,  although  these  were 
the  first  to  germinate.  These  last  came  to  nothing. 
The  blades  were  short,  of  a very  light  green, 
evidently  very  deficient  in  chlorophyll.  The 
blades  of  the  paddy  manured  with  bone  dust 
were  of  a rich  dark  green,  and  those  of  the  un- 
manured paddy  were  but  little  inferior.  It  is 
evident  that,  as  grown  to  a great  extent  in  the 
shade,  the  paddy  has  little  if  at  all  benefited  by 
the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  bone  dust  but  had 
rofited  somewhat  by  the  nitrogen  in  the  same, 
cannot,  however,  infer  from  this  experiment 
the  comparative  inutility  of  bone  dust  for  the 
paddy  crop ; but  simply  that,  having  been  added 
to  the  soil  at  the  time  of  planting,  this  insoluble 
or  rather  very  slowly  soluble  form  of  phosphate 
had  not  had  time  to  be  decomposed,  and  rendered 
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Available  for  plant  food.  Had  the  bone  dust 
been  in  the  soil  for  a season  before  planting,  or 
had  a more  readily  assimilable  form  of  phosphate 
been  used,  and  had  the  conditions  of  growth  been 
more  natural,  I have  no  doubt  the  result  would 
have  been  more  markedly  in  favor  of  the  phos- 
phatic  manure. 

Although  I cannot  refer  to  the  analyses  of  any 
Ceylon  soils  fertile  for  the  paddy  crop,  I am  able 
to  quote  from  the  “ Journal  of  the  Chemical 
Society”  analyses  of  two  Burma  rice  soils  from 
Syriam  near  Rangoon.  The  analyses  are  by  the 
late  Dr.  R.  Romanis,  Government  Chemical  Ex- 
aminer at  Rangoon,  who  says  that  in  any  one 
district  “the  valuation  of  the  soil  bv  the  amount 
of  phosphoric  acid  present  corresponds  pretty  well 
vrith  the  settlement  officer’s  valuation.  Compar- 
ing two  district  with  each  other,  it  was  found  that 
soil  in  one  district,  comparatively  poor  in  phos- 
phoric acid,  might  yield  as  large  crops  as  soil  in 
the  other  district  which  was  richer  in  phosphoric 
acid  ; but  it  could  generally  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that,  whereas  in  the  latter,  where  the  hold- 
ings were  larger,  the  grain  was  sown  broadcast, 
in  the  former  the  rice  was  grown  in  nurseries  and 
planted  out  by  hand.  The  conclusions  drawn  from 
these  investigations  by  Romanis  are  that,  climate 
and  situation  being  equal,  the  value  of  the  soil 
for  paddy  cultivation  depends  on  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  it,  and  that  the  planting  out  system  is 
far  superior  to  the  broadcast  system  of  cultivation. 

The  following  are  the  two  analyses  referred  to. 
Both  are  alluvial  soils  from  the  delta  of  the  Irra- 
waddy. No.  2 was  virgin  soil. 

Analyses  of  Burma  Paddy  Soils. 
(Romanis.) 


Per 

cent. 

Soluble  in  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

No  1.  | 

No  2. 

Organic  matter 

4-590 

8-508 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina 

8-939 

7T79 

Magnesia 

•469 

•677 

Lime 

traces 

T31 

Potash 

•138 

T87 

Soda 

•136 

•337 

Phosphoric  acid 

TOO 

T08 

Sulphuric  acid 

•025 

T17 

Silica 

•005 

Soluble  in  Sulphuric  Acid. 
Alumina 

17-460 

15-684 

Magnesia 

•459 

•446 

Lime 

•286 

traces 

Potash 

■616 

1-250 

Soda 

•317 

•285 

Residue. 

Silioa 

61T52 

59-546 

Alumina 

3-062 

4-178 

Lime 

•700 

T34 

Magnesia 

Potash 

•212 

•276 

traces 

1T80 

Soda 

•503 

1-048 

Japan  Bice  Soil  and  Ordinary  Arable  Soils. 

Professor  O.  Kellner,  Agricultural  Chemist  at 
the  College  of  Tokio,  Japan,  gives  analyses,  shew- 
ing the  chemical  composition  of  the  soil  of  the  rice 
field  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  arable  soil 
at  the  Experimental  Farm  of  the  College. 

Comparison  of  the  chemical  composition  of 


ordinary  arable  soil  with  soil  of  rich  field  on 
Experimental  Farm,  Tokio.  Kellner) 


Dry 

Field. 

Rice 

Field 

Soil. 

Subsoil. 

Soil. 

Subsoil. 

Hygroscopic  water 

15-49 

18-69 

14-30 

12-84 

Loss  on  ignition 

20-01 

14-90 

22-30 

18-79 

Humus 

790 

7T7 

996 

8-86 

Nitrogen 

•80 

•60 

•489 

•799 

Combined  water 

11-31 

7T3 

11-850 

9' 130 

The  soils  of  both  fields  dried  at  100°C  and 
extracted  with  cold  hydrochloric  acid  Sp.  Gr.  1*15, 
gave  the  results  shewn  in  the  following  table : — 


Dry  Field. 

Rice 

Field. 

Soil.  , 

Subsoil. 

Soil. 

Subsoil 

Silica 

•31 

•29 

■82 

■79 

Alumina 

15-93 

19-73 

18-50 

14-15 

Peroxide  of  iron 

11-73 

11-36 

7-00 

7 49 

Lime 

•60 

•66 

•75 

•70 

Magnesia 

1-41 

1-44 

*45 

•55 

Potash 

•29 

•18 

•10 

T7 

Soda 

•17 

•13 

'14 

•01 

Phosphoric  acid 

.19 

•18 

•37 

•35 

Sulphuric  acid 

•11 

•12 

•18 

30-74 

34-09 

25-31 

24-21 

Insoluble  residue 

48-30 

49-48 

60-00 

51-16 

Humus  and  com- 
bined water 

23 '67 

18-33 

26  02 

25-83 

1102-71 

101-90 

101-33 

101-20 

The  character  of  the  surface  soils  in  Japan  is 
modified  by  the  prevalence  of  long  droughts  and 
high  winds.  The  finest  particles  of  the  soil  are 
blown  across  the  face  of  the  country,  collecting 
in  sheltered  places  after  the  manner  of  snow  drifts. 
The  rice  fields,  being  moist,  do  not  suffer  in  this 
way  ; but  on  the  contrary  are  fertilised  by  this 
fine  dust,  part  of  which  is  arrested  by  the  moist 
paddy  fields.  This  fine  dust  is,  therefore,  highly 
prized  by  the  cultivators  of  rice. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  soil  of  the  rice 
field  is  nearly  twice  as  rich  in  available  phosphoric 
acid  as  that  of  the  ordinary  arable  field.  Both 
soils  are  very  rich  in  nitrogen. 

( To  be  continued.) 

The  Age  of  Orange  Trees.— There  has  been  much 
discussion  among  horticulurists  during  the  past  few 
years  concerning  the  extreme  age  that  orange  trees 
will  bear  well  and  produce  good  fruit.  There  are 
many  who  maintain  that  an  orange  tree,  no  matter 
how  much  care  is  put  upon  it,  will  slowly  wither 
and  die  after  it  has  reached  half-a-century  of  growth. 
Others  have  argued  that  about  seventy-five  years 
is  the  limit  of  usefulness  of  a well-cared-for  orange 
tree.  Several  horticulturists  who  have  been  travel, 
ling  along  the  Mediterranean  sea  have  recently  found 
trees  over  120  years  old,  that  are  still  producing 
fruit  of  excellent  quality.  On  the  island  of  Elba, 
where  Napoleon  was  banished,  there  is  an  orange 
grove  of  over  700  St.  Michael  orange  trees  that 
was  planted  by  an  Italian  in  1781,  and  it  produced 
last  year  over  1,800  boxes  of  fruit,  but  it  produced 
four  times  that  quantity  twenty-five  years  ago.  There 
are  several  small  orange  orchards  in  Southern 
Italy  that  are  over  eighty  years  old,  and  are 
still  productive  of  large  quantities  of  fruit.  On  the 
island  of  Malta,  James  Bellman  found  one  orange 
tree  that,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  142  years  old, 
and  that  yielded  seven  boxes  of  fruit  last  year.  It 
is  even  alleged  that  in  the  Azores  there  are  orange  and 
lemon  trees  over  200  years  old  that  still  bear  fruit,  but 
there  is  no  good  authority  for  the  allegation. — 
Horticultural  Times,  Oct.  31. 
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NAMES  OF  THE  FIELD  CHOPS  GROWN 
IN  THE  MADRAS  PRESIDENCY. 

A Bulletin  has  reached  us  from  the  Madras 
Agricultural  Depar’mant,  prefaced  by  the  follow- 
ing note  : — 

The  following  list  of  the  synonyms  of  the  common 
Field  Crops  of  the  Presidency  has  been  corrected  up 
to  date ; the  Botanical  names  having  been  made 
uniform  with  those  adopted  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Economic  Products,  and  doubtful  names  in  previous 
lists  have  been  verified.  Information  regarding  addi- 
tional or  local  synonyms  or  pointing  out  errors  in 
the  list  is  invited  by  the  Department. 

The  names  are  given  in  English,  with  the  botanical 
equivalents.  Then  follow  the  names  in  Tamil. 
Telugu,  Malayalam.  Canarese,  Hindustani  and 
Uriya,  We  give  the  three  first  columns,  the  Tamil 
cam  s being  those  ordinarily  in  U3e  : — 


English. 

Botanical. 

Tamil. 

Paddy 

Oryza  sativa 

Nellu 

Great  Millet.  ... 

Sorghum  vulgare 

Sholam 

Spiked  Millet.  ... 

Pennisetum  typhoi- 

deum 

Kambu 

Ragi 

Elensine  Ooraoana  ... 

Ki  zhva 

Italian  Millet  ... 

Setaria  italica 

ragu 

Tinai 

Do. 

Setaria  glauca 

.... 

LUtle  Millet  ... 

Paoioum  miliare  ... 

Shamai 

Comynoo  Millet 

Panicum  mileaceum  ... 

... 

SauMta  Millet  ... 

Panicuai  frumen- 

taceum.  ... 

Kodo  Millet 

Paspalum  sorobi- 

culatum 

Varagu 

Wheat  .... 

Triticum  sativum 

Godumai 

... 

Valgodu- 

Barley 

Hordeam  vulgire 

mai 

varities 

Ganji 

Maize  Indian 

Com 

Zea  mays 

Makkacho 

lam 

Kadalai 

Bengal  Gram  ... 

Cioer  arietinum 

Oanj  vu  Pea,  Red 
Gram  or  Dholl  ... 

OajaDUS  indicus 

Tnvarai 

Horse  Gram 

Dolichos  bifljrus  ... 

Kollu 

Field  Bean 

Dolicbos  Lsblab  ... 

Moocaik- 

Green  Gram.  ... 

Phaseolus  Mango  ... 

kottai  or 
Avarai 
Pacoaippa- 

Black  Gram.  ... 

Phaseolus  Mncgo 

yam 

var  radiatus  ... 

Ulnndu 

Field  Gram 

Phaseolus  trilobus.  ... 

Vayal  pays. 

Do. 

Phaseolus  aconi- 

m 

tifolius 

— 

Oow  Gram 

Vigna  Catiang 

Karaman 

Garden  Pea 

Pisum  sativum 

Pattaani 

Ohilly 

Capsicum  frutescens.... 

Milagai 

Onion 

Allium  Cepa 

Venga/am 

Garlih 

Allium  sativum 

Yellapi- 

Turmeric  ... 

Curcuma  longa 

pundu 

Manjal 

Coriander 

Coriandrum  sativum... 

Kott 

Cumin 

. Cuminum  Cyminum... 

Shira 

Mustard — 
White 

. Brassies  alba 

Black 

.1  nigra 

. Kdaugu 

Indian 

,,  jonoea 

Tamrind 

. Tamarindus  indica  ... 

Puli 

Popper 

. Piper  nigrum 

Milaign 

Ginger 

. Zingiber  offioinale 

• Ingi 

Fenugreek 

. Trigonella  Fceaum- 

Caradamom  .. 

groeeum 

. Yandayam 

. Elettaiia  Cards- 

Jack 

momum 

..  Elakkai 

. Artocarpus  integri- 

folia 

. Pala 

English.  ... 

Pomegranate  ... 
Lime — Sour 

S veet  ... 
Guava — White ... 

Red 
MaDgO 
Oarhewnat 
Coconnt  Palm  ... 
Arera  (Betel)  not 
Palm 
Plantain 
Brinjal 

Cluster  Bean  ... 
Melon  Pumpkin 

Cucumber 
Sweet  Melon  ... 


Botanical  ...  Tamil. 

Pnnica  Granatnm  ...  Madala 

Citrus  Medina  ear.  scida.  Elu  mico 

do  var.  Limetta. 

Psidium  Guayava  vars. 
pyriferum  aud  pomiferum  Koyja 
Mangifera  indica  Mangai 

Anacardium  occidentale  Mundiri 
Cocos  nuoifera  ...  Tennai 


Areca  Catohu 
Musa  Bapientum 
Soiannm  Meloogeoa  ... 
Cyamopsis  psoralioides 
Oucurbita  maxima 

Cucumis  s&tivus  ... 
Cuonmis  Melo 


Water  Melon  ...  Gitrullus  vulgaris 


Ladies’  Fingers 
Sweet  Potato 

Tapioca 

Do. 

Egyptian  Arum 

Elephant  Yam  ... 
Arrowroot 

Potato 

Sesame,  Gingelly 
or  Til  seed  ... 
Castor  oil  seed... 

Groundnut 
Niger  seed 
Liuseed 
Rapeseed 
Safflower-  ... 

Mobil  A. 

Sugarcane 
Palmyra  Palm  ... 
Date  Palm 
Cotton 


Dekkan  Hemp  . 
Sunn  Hemp 
American  Aloe  , 


Hibisous  esoulentus  ... 
Impomosa  Batatas 

Manibot  utilissima  . . 

Amorphophallus  cam- 
panulatus 

Colooasia  antiquorum ... 


Pakkn 

Vazhai 

Eattiri 

Eottavara 

Puahio- 

nikkai 

Vellirikkai 

Earbuja 

pazham 

Picoappaa- 

ham- 

Yendsikkai 

Yallikkiz. 

hangu 
Maravallik- 
kizhagu 
■Karakka- 
ranai 
Sheppan* 
kizbangu 
Kara  Dai 
Araruttu 


Typhonium  trilobatum 

Curcuma  angustifolia...  

KfiiikkizhaDgu 
Solanum  tuberosum  ...  Urulaikz- 
hangu 


Sesamum  indicum 
Ricious  communis 


Arachis  hypogsea. 
Ouizotia  abyssinioa  ... 
Linum  usitatissimum  ... 
Bransica  oampestris  ... 
Carthamua  tinctorius... 

Baseia  loDgifolia 
Baasia  latifolia 
Sacobarum  officinarum 
Borat-sus  flabelliformis 
Phceuix  eylvestris 
Go.sypium  horbaoeum, 
arboreum,  and  exotio 
species 

Hibisous  oannabinua 
Crotalaria  juucea 
Agave  americana 


...  Ellu 
...  Amanakku 
Shi  tt  amanakku 
...  Yerkkadalai 
Peyellu 
Alivurai 


Indigo 

Indian  Mulberry 
Morinda 

Chay-root 

European  Mad- 
der 

Indian  Madder  ... 

Safflower 

Betel  ... 

Tobacco 

Indian  Hemp  ... 

Opium 

Anise 

Bishop’s  Weed  ... 
Country  Senna... 

Tinnevelly  Senna 

Tea 

Coffee 

Ciuokon 


Indigofera  tinotoria  .. 
Morinda  oitrifolia 
„ tinotoria 

„ nmbellata 

Oldenlandia  umbal- 
lata 

Rubia  tinotorum 
„ cordifolia 

Carthamns  tinctorius.. 
Piper  Betle 
Niootiana  Tabacnm 
CanDabis  sativa 
Papaver  somnifernm... 
Pimpinella  Anisum  .. 
Carnm  copticum 
Cassia  obovata 

Cassia  sngustifolia  .. 
Camellia  heifera 
Ooffea  arabica 
Cinchona  officinalis, 
succirubra,  kc. 


Kusumba- 

virai 

Iluppai 

KattiJnppai 

Karnmou 

Panai 

Iccamaram 


Parutti 
Puliccai 
Shanal 
Kattazha- 
or  Rakai 
samattai 
Avuri 


Nuna 

ShAyaver 


Mandishti 

vbr 

Eusumba- 

Vettilai 

Pugaiyilai 

Gauja 

Apiui 

Si.dmbu 
Omani 
Nattu  Nila 
virai 

Nilavirsi 

TAyiJai 

KApi 

Shurap- 

P»ttai 
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TEA  ESTIMATES. 

One  “keenly  observant”  planter  replying  to  “H.A.T.” 
reminds  us  that  be  never  said  a word  “against  'he 
planters  using  their  one  great  organization  to  collect 
an  annual  estimate  o(  tea  crop,  in  ■place  of  numerous 
inaccurate  irresponsible  estimates ” (italics  are  ours),  Out 
against  any  estimate  official  or  otherwise.  He  adds:  — 

• If  newspapers  and  representatives  in  Counoil  erred 
greatly  early  this  year,  so  did  hundreds  of  super-  ( 
intendents  in  the  case  of  the  properties  under  tbeir 
charge.  And  they  are  liable  to  do  so  again.  An  esti- 
mate now,  when  all  are  smarting  under  a sense  of  dis- 
appointment, if  followed  by  a genial  season,  is  likely 
to  be  as  far  under  the  mark,  as  estimates  this  year 
were  over.  Then  what  will  become  of  the  credit  of 
the  offioial  estimates  ! A low  official  estimate  would 
undoubtedly  encourage  shipments  from  China.  Then, 
given  a genial  season,  a crop  12  to  15  per  oent 
over  estimate,  more  China  teas  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case,  a fall  in  prices,  and  a happy  time 
for  the  official  estimators!  “ H.  A.  T.”  admits  that, 
for  the  last  nine  months,  the  telegraphed  shipments 
probably  formed  the  only  true  basis  for  London 
operations.  Why  no*  let  them  do  so  in  the  future?” 

Mr.  J.  L.  Shand,  writing  on  the  24th  ult.,  offers 
a word  of  warning  in  respect  of  tbe  Estimate  for 
1893.  He  will  probably  be  pleased  to  hear  of  an 
“ offioial  ” Estimate  being  arranged  for  by  the 
P.  A.  Committee.  He  very  fairly  takes  credit 
for  having  made  the  best  estimate  for  1892.  He 
writes : — 

“ In  February  after  I had  had  a good  look  round 
I wrote  home  : — ‘ 1 do  not  think  so  iar  as  I 
hive  seen,  1892  will  be  far  ahead  of  1891,  70.000,000 
lb.  with  an  ordinary  season  74,000,000  lb.  with 
an  exceptionally  favourable  one  will,  I believe,  be 
the  thing.  Many  places  show  signs  of  having 
been  hard  plucked  and  will  not  do  as  much  as 
they  did  last  year.' 

“ This  was  the  text  from  which  a good  deal  of 
childish  abuse  was  lavished  upon  me,  but  I adhere 
to  every  word  of  it.  Nearly  all  tbe  old  planters  I met 
and  I travelled  between  Matale  and  Madulsima  told 
me  they  would  make  less  tea  off  their  fields  in  full 
bearing  in  1892  than  they  did  in  1891—  their  reasons 
being  1891  had  been  an  exceptionally  favourable 
season  and  they  had  all  let  their  tea  run  longer  and 
plucked  harder  than  they  intended  to  do  in  1892.  In 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary  1891 
was  a more  abnormally  favourable  season  than  1892 
has  been  abnormally  unfavourable— the  normal  yield 
for  1891  should  have  been  59.000,000  lb. ; for  1892 
71,000,000 ; and  for  1893  78  to  82,000,000.  The  weather 
alone  is  not  to  blame  for  the  apparent  shortcoming 
of  1892.  If  tea  is  plucked  for  16  18  or  20  months 
without  pruning,  it  of  course  takes  longer  to  recupe- 
rate after  pruning.” 

Now,  we  must  say  that  the  opinion  we  have 
formed  is  rather  different  in  respeot  of  the  weather 
and  this  year’s  crop.  At  any  rate  during  September- 
November  a great  deal  more  tea  would  have  been 
made  and  shipped,  were  it  not  for  unusually  un- 
favourable weather,  and  the  cry  at  this  moment 
is  that  nearly  all  individual  estimates  are  short — 
that  is,  estimates  framed  when  Mr.  J.  L.  Shand 
was  in  the  island.  However,  there  is  the  faot  that 
Mr.  Shand's  “ 70  ” millions  is  the  nearest  guess  at 
the  actual  result — may  we  say  more  by  luck  than 
good  guidanae,  just  as  our  own  estimate  of  68 
millions  made  in  July  1891  happened  to  be  exactly 
right  at  the  end  of  that  year  ? Curiously  enough 
for  1893,  Mr.  Shand  gives  nearly  the  same  figures 
as  we  put  forth  tentatively  ten  days  ago  : — 78  to  82 
— we  said  78  to  83  millions. 


THE  CHINA  TEA  SEASON. 

The  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  tea  season  at 
Foochow  has  come  npon  ua  unprecedentedly  early 
thii  year.  There  ia  an  unsold  stork  of  Congou  left  of  I 
9 000  ohsBts  and  we  understand  7,000  ohests  more  are  1 


pxpeoted  to  arrive.  This,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  would  take  a week  only  to  dispose  of,  but 
it  would  seem  that  tbe  actual  close  of  the  teas.  n ia 
not  to  be  yet,  as  the  foreign  buyers  do  Dot  care  to  buy 
and  the  teamen  are  in  no  hurry  to  sell.  It  is  a feature 
in  this  month’s  business  that  a full  fortnight 
elapsed  without  so  much  as  the  chance  of  ship- 
ping to  Europe.  Since  tbe  departure  of  tbe  “OaBfa” 
on  the  4th  instant  no  steamer  arrived  to  take  the 
berth  until  the  “ Priam  ” yesterday,  and  even  after 
this  long  interval,  she  leaves  today  with  less  than 
I of  a million  lb.  It  is  true  that  tbe  “ Pingsuey  ” 
and  “ Gleofalloch  ” are  due  next  week  but  they  will 
take  do  larger  quantity  eacb,  and  tbe  month’s  ex- 
port will  be  complete.  It  is  curious  that  shipping 
should  be  gomg  on  in  this  desultory  way  at  the 
last,  but  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  tbe  season 
hfts  virtually  come  to  an  end  unprecedentedly  early. 
The  following  figures  are  interesting  : — 


8tock  on 
19tb  Nov. 

ohesti. 

Arrived 

after. 

chests. 

1880 

50,000 
73, ot  0 

26,000 

1881 

16,000 

1882 

37,000 

16,000 

1883 

31,000 

20,000 

1884 

50,000 

3,000 

1885 

...  5,000 

14,000 

1886 

55,000 

6.000 

1887 

88,100 

10,000 

1888 

. . 55,000 

oil. 

1889 

35,000 

8,000 

1890 

28,000 

16,000 

1891 

45,000 

7,000 

1892 

'oochow  Echo. 

8.000 

8,000 

pec 

INDIAN  AND  CEYLON  TEA  COMPANIES. 

(The  Echo , London,  Nov.  23.) 

A correspondent,  wfio  considers  that  we  have 
“ rather  persistently  ” disparaged  Indian  and  Oeylon 
tea  companies,  and  that  this  arises  from  “ a desire 
not  to  recommend  ” wnat  we  have  no  special  know- 
ledge of,  forwards  a few  particulars,  which  we  place 
before  readers  of  this  columu  : — Of  IndiaD  companies, 
perhaps  some  of  tbe  best  known  are  tbe  Assam, 
Darjetling,  Dooars,  Jorehaut,  Lebong,  and  Upper 
Assam.  The  £20  shares  of  the  first-named  are  new 
quoted  at  29  to  30.  TLe  company  has  9,341  acres 
under  cultivation,  and  after  the  payment  of  6 per 
cent.  O a the  Debentures,  the  distribution  on  the 
Ordinary  capital  has  been  10  per  cent,  for  1890  aDd 

1891,  and  6 per  cent  for  1892 — the  yield  at  the  pre- 
sent price  being  rather  more  than  4 per  cent.  The 
Darjeeling,  with  a cultivated  area  of  2 094  sores, 
has  paid  6 per  cent,  in  1890  and  1891,  and  5 
per  cent,  in  1892.  Its  £20  shares  stand  at  18  to 
20,  and  the  return  at  this  quotation  is  5 per  cent. 
The  Dooars,  with  5,178  aces,  after  the  payment  of 
7 per  cent,  on  the  Preferred  capital,  has  distributed 
10  per  oent.  on  the  Ordinary  shares  for  three  con- 
secutive years,  aDd  at  the  present  price  the  latter 
yield  £7  11s  6d  per  cent.,  and  the  Preference  £5  17«. 
The  Jorehaut,  with  a rather  smaller  cultivated  acreage, 
has  paid  dividends  at  a similar  rate  for  1890,  1891  and 

1892,  and  at  30  to  32,  the  price  now  quoted,  the  return 
would  exceed  6 per  oent.  Two  properties,  the  shares 
of  which  are  at  a considerable  discount,  are  reported 
to  be  on  the  improve,  viz,  tbe  British  India  and 
Eastern  Assam.  The  former  is  likely  to  pay  5s  per 
sbare  shortly,  and  it  is  deemed  probable  that  the 
other  may  a'so  come  to  the  front  again  as  a dividend- 
earning  concern.  Nothing  has  been  paid  since  1877. 
The  Ordinary  capital  of  the  British  India  Tea  Com- 
pany, which  originally  was  £240,000,  has  been  reduced 
to  £60,800,  its  market  yalue  at  present  quotations 
being  not  much  more  than£18,0f0.  Thpre  are,  how- 
ever,  £11,000  of  Debentures  bearing  10  per  cent, 
interest.  Of  tho  Oeylon  Tea  Companies,  that  of 
the  Ceylon  Tea  Plantations  (Limited)  stands 
high  in  publio  estimation,  a dividend  of  15  per 
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cent,  having  been  paid  each  year  since  1887. 
The  £10  shares  stand  at  15,  and  yield  a return  of 
10  per  cent. ; while  the  Scottish  Ceylon  Tea  Company 
distributed  15  per  cent,  in  1890.  18  per  cent,  in 
1691,  and  has  paid  an  interim  dividend  of  10  per  cent, 
for  the  current  year,  the  £10  shares  being  quo‘ed  16 
to  17,  and  giviog  a return  at  that  price  of  £11  5s. 
per  cent.  The  results  given  above  are  good  enough 
to  tempt  investors  in  this  kind  of  security,  bur,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Booner  or  later  the  supply  may 
and  probably  will,  exoeed  the  demand  ; and  if  tne 
market  price  of  tea  gets  down  below  a oertain  level 
many  estates  not  only  oannot  be  advantageously  worked 
but  dividends  will  fall  off.  Anyone,  therefore,  elect- 
ing to  buy  shares  in  tea  companies  should  be  espe- 
cially careful  to  select  those  which  are  of  the 
highest  class,  and  whose  tea  is  thoroughly  appreciated 
in  the  Mincing-lane  market. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  on  the 
subject  of  “ Shares  as  Payment  ” which  will  be 
of  interest  both  to  our  correspondent  “ Con- 
tract” aod  also  to  others: — “Sir, — Your  financial 
correspondent  appears  to  me  to  be  hardlv  correct  in 
his  answer  to  ‘Contract’  in  today’s  Echo.  I con- 
sider that  he  ought  to  bave  advised  that  ‘Contract’ 
would  be  quite  safe  in  accepting  folly-paid  shares  as 
remuneration  for  services  to  be  rendered  to  a company 
about  to  be  formed,  provided  that  such  shares  were  the 
subject  of  an  agreement  between  ‘ Contract  ’ (or  the 
party  from  whom  he  had  to  receive  them ) and 
a trustee  acting  on  behalf  of  the  proposed  com- 
pany, and  that  such  agreement  was  lodged  with 
the  Registrar  of  Joint  S'ock  Companies  before 
the  issue  of  the  shares.  If  that  were  done,  the 
shares  would  be  held  as  in  every  way  fully  paid, 
and  nc  liquidator  would  be  able  to  justify  any 
oUim  on  * Contract  ' in  respect  of  them. — Yonrs  &c., 
“ Nov.  21st."  “ S.” 


QUININE  FOR  THE  MILLION  IN  INDIA. 
Good  news  for  cinchona  planters  (and  there  are 
still  some  left  among  us)  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing telegram  in  the  Madras  Mail  ■ 

QUININE  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

Calcutta,  8th  Dec. — Yesterday’s  Calcutta  Gazette 
contains  the  Government  scheme  for  promoting  the 
use  of  quinine  among  the  millions  of  Bengal.  It  has 
been  arranged  that  the  drug  shall  be  supplied  of  the 
finest  quality  from  the  Government  Factory  in  packets 
of  5 grs.  each,  to  be  sold  at  one  pice  each.  These 
packets  will  be  sold  at  all  public  offices  in  the  interior 
of  the  Districts  such  as  the  Police  Stations,  Out- 
posts, Dispensaries  and  Post  Offices.  Pending  the 
elaboration  of  the  scheme,  the  packets  will  at  present 
be  sold  at  the  Post  Offices  only,  and  the  Postmasters 
will  be  paid  a small  commission  on  the  sale. 
Private  employers  desirous  of  utilising  this  method 
of  distributing  the  quinine  will  be  supplied  with 
packets. 

We  should  press  on  the  Ceylon  authorities  to 
follow  this  good  example  for  the  benefit  of  our 
natives  in  many  feverish  districts ; the  packets 
would  no  doubt  be  supplied  by  the  Government 
of  India  for  such  a purpose  at  cost  price.  The 
benefit  to  planters  will  be  found  in  the  great 
stimulus  to  consumption,  when  the  people  of  India 
realize  the  full  benefit  of  the  febrifuge,  and  their 
example  is  followed  by  the  Burmese,  Siamese 
and  Chinese.  All  the  bark  as  yet  grown  in  the 
world  would  not  then  suffioe  for  one-tenth  of  the 
demand.  The  Mail  has  the  following  editorial 
remarks  : — 

The  experience  of  planters  has  proved  that  it  does 
not  require  many  doses  before  the  coolie  becomes 
fully  cognisant  of  the  benefit  he  derives  from  this 
fedrifuge.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that  if  only 
subordinate  officials  were  for  a year  or  two  to  exert 
th  emselyes  in  effecting  the  sales  of  these  small  packe  is 
ofquinine,  the  demand  would  mcreabe  wicn  astounding 
jajpidity.  We  believe  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 


that  India  does  not  produce  sufficient  cinchona  bark 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  quini  ne  necessary  forthe 
proper  treatment  of  the  malaria  that  prevails  in  this 
country.  Up  to  the  present  time  only  a minute 
fraction  of  the  people  suffering  from  this  malaria 
has  been  either  a*  are  of  the  existence  of  this 
febrifuge  or  able  to  purchase  it.  There  should  be 
an  enormous  demand  in  Bengal,  where  hitherto 
practically  none  has  existed.  We  trust  that  success 
may  attend  this  new  scheme,  but  this  will  only  be 
when  District  officials  take  a direct  interest  in  the 
sale  of  the  quinine.  The  small  commission  to  post- 
masters may  prove  an  incentive,  but  the  direct 
interest  of  the  officials  is  what  is  chiefly  required. 
At  first  prejudice  must  be  overcome,  but  when 
once  this  has  been  effected,  we  feel  confident  that 
the  millions  of  their  own  free-will  will  hasten  to 
purchase  the  febrifuge.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
Government  of  Bengal  permits  employers  to  purchase 
these  packets  of  quinine  from  it  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  them  amongst  their  employees.  This 
will  probably  be  found  in  the  end  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  popularising  quinine. 


A BREED  OF  FOWLS  SPOILT  BY  POULTRY 
JUDGES. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  in  great  measure 
the  economic  merits  of  the  true  Brahma,  as  the 
fowl  actually  was,  belong  now  to  the  past,  and  are 
not  found  in  the  same  degree  in  the  fowl  of  today. 
Probably  in  no  case  have  the  vagaries  of  judges 
done  so  much  harm  as  in  this  breed.  At  one  time 
the  two  most  prominent  arbitrators  of  the  day  (since 
deceased)  gave  prizes  so  entirely  to  a peculiar  pen- 
cilling composed  of  very  broad  dark  markings,  quite 
foreign  to  the  Brahma  fowl,  that  pullets  resem- 
bling in  shape  and  size  small  Silver-grey  Dorkings 
displaced  the  truer-bred  birds.  Then  an  excessively 
pure  “ silver  ” pencilling  was  encouraged  by  the 
same  judges  and  with  the  so, me  result.  These 
were  temporary  aberrations,  and  were  both  re- 
covered from  in  due  time,  though  not  till 

a weak  constitution  and  weedy  habit  had  been 
introduced  into  many  yards.  But  a more 

permanent  mischief  has  been  persistent  judging  and 
consequent  breeding  according  to  the  Cochin  type, 
and  including  the  encouragement  of  profuse  feather 
and  vulture-hocks.  The  change  in  these  respects  has 
been  enormous  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work ; 
as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  engraved  plates 
representing  Brahmas  as  shown  to-day,  with  the 
coloured  plates  prepared  for  the  original  edition  of 
this  work  in  1872.  What  we  here  desire  to  insist 
upon  is  the  fact  that  these  differences,  which  can 
be  seen  at  a glance  when  thus  represented  are  not 
matters  merely  of  personal  preference,  but  have  in- 
jured the  fowl,  which  is  no  longer  what  it  once  was. 
With  heavy  hocks  have  come  deficient  breast  and 
loss  of  constitution  ; the  Cochin  type  itself  has  fos- 
tered the  same  want  of  breast;  with  the  looser  and  more 
fluffy  plumage  are  associated  a more  or  less  yellow 
skin,  coarse  flesh,  inferior  laying  poivers  and  sluggish 
temperament ; for  it  may  be  stated  as  a general 
truth,  that  no  ‘‘  loose-feathered  ” breed  is  ever  a good 
table-fowl,  or  a first  rate  layer.  To  a great  extent, 
what  was  truly  characteristic  and  best  in  the  breed 
— its  hardiness,  its  pink  or  white  skin  and  good  flesh, 
and  its  splendid  laying  powers — have  vanished,  and 
we  have  instead  (in  reality  now,  what  was  wrongly 
affirmed  in  the  early  days),  simply  Cochins  of  another 
colour.  This  is  in  no  way  consistent  with  our 
remarks  in  Chapter  IX.  It  has  been  no  unavoidable 
result  of  “fancy”  judging,  but  a result  long  and 
persistently  foretold  by  the  present  writer,  of  fool- 
ish and  flagrantly  wrong  judging.  So  really  is  this 
the  case,  that  present  profit  and  satisfaction  from 
the  fowl  will  largely  depend  upon  simply  reversing 
the  disastrous  path  which  has  been  followed,  and 
returning  to  the  older  and  more  tight-feathered  model. 
In  keeping  the  Brahma  for  profit,  all  this  must  be 
considered.  It  will  generally  be  found,  at  present, 
that  the  light  variety  is  most  valuable,  both  a^  a 
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table  bird  and  as  a layer;  and  if  the  Dark  be 
chosen,  the  stock  should  be  carefully  bred  and 
chosen  by  the  owner  himself,  with  reference  to  the 
neglected  points,  by  which  means  a vast  improvement 
may  be  rapidly  effected. — From  “ Wright's  Illustrated 
'Book  of  Poultry.' 


TEA  CHESTS  OF  UNSEASONED  WOOD. 

We  had  hoped  that  what  had  been  pre- 
viously written  with  respect  to  the  injury 
inflioted  upon  the  Ceylon  tea  industry  by  pack- 
ing teas  in  chests  of  unseasoned  wood,  had 
completely  put  an  end  to  the  practice  and  to 
the  many  complaints  reaohing  us  from  London 
to  which  it  had  given  rise.  For  the  last  two 
years,  there  has  been  complete  silence  upon  the 
subjeot  of  such  complaints  ; and  it  was  natural 
to  oonclude  from  this  faot  that  a great,  and,  it 
was  to  be  hoped,  permanent  improvement  had 
followed  upon  the  agitation  previously  raised  upon 
this  question.  There  is  now,  unfortunately,  a 
recrudescence  of  suoh  complaints.  The  Secretary 
of  the  London  Wholesale  Tea  Dealers’  Association 
had  been  direoted  to  write  to  our  London  Asso- 
ciation bringing  to  its  notioe  a resumption  of 
the  objeotiooable  praotice  by  some  Ceylon 
tea  planters,  and  pointing  out  the  injury  thereby 
aauBed  to  the  reputation  of  Ceylon  tea  generally. 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  for  us  to  again 
traverse  the  same  ground  that  we  followed  when 
we  wrote  last  on  this  subjeot.  The  evil  conee- 
quenoes  of  paokmg  teas  in  chests  of  unseasoned 
wood  are  now  so  fully  acknowledged  that 
nothing  that  we  oould  add  to  our  previous  de- 
nunciation of  the  praotice  would  or  could  be  of 
any  useful  effect.  The  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Wholesale  Tea  Dealerd’ Association  would  seem 
to  indioate  the  existence  of  a belief  that  a return 
to  the  evils  complained  of  may  be  due  to  the 
establishment  of  private  saw-mills  upon  certain 
estates.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider 
how  far  such  a belief  may  have  sufficient  ground. 
Estate  proprietors,  undertaking  their  own  supply 
of  wood,  must  of  necessity  entrust  it  to  men  who 
might  not  unnaturally  be  deficient  in  the  knowledge 
enabling  them  to  discriminate  between  wood  that  is 
thoroughly  seasoned  and  wood  that  is  not  so. 
They  may  also  very  possibly  be  duped  in  the 
matter  by  unscrupulous  oontraotore  or  subordi- 
nates, an  imposition  to  which  specialists  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  open.  Then  again,  it 
may  be  far  from  impossible  that  such  private 
and  unskilled  agents  may  be  deceived  as  to  the 
nkture  of  the  woods  they  obtain  and  as  to  the 
suitability  or  unsuitability  of  many  descriptions  to 
the  purpose  designed.  We  apprehend  that,  if  there 
be  any  knowD  oases  which  have  guided  the  suspicion 
of  the  faults  exhibited  being  traceable  to  estates  cm 
ploying  their  own  saw-mills,  then  the  fault  may 
be  attributable  to  the  possible  wants  of  knowledge 
to  whioh  we  have  referred.  For  it  would  be  most 
unlikely,  we  should  assert,  that,  knowingly,  any 
estate  superintendent  would  be  willing  to  risk  his 
refutation  and  that  of  the  estate  the  interests  of 
whioh  may  be  entrusted  to  him,  by  packing  tea 
in  dhests  of  wood  whioh  he  was  aware  was  of 
inferior  description  or  insufficiently  seasoned.  It  I 
would  be  outtmg  bis  own  throat  to  do  this,  an 
operation  he  would  certainly  carefully  avoid.  We 
would,  therefore,  recommend  all  estate  proprietors 
who  may  be  the  preparers  of  their  own  chest 
material  to  ascertain  how  far  their  agentB  may  be 
qualified  to  pronounce  upon  the  character  of  the 
limber  they  may  work  up.  It  will  be  poor  eco- 
nomy to  take  the  supply  of  their  needs  into  their 
own  hands,  ignoring  the  practised  dealer,  if  it  is 
done  at  the  risk  of  ruining  the  reputation  of  their 


produce.  ‘‘A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole 
lump,”  and  even  a comparatively  few  consignments 
of  Ceylon  teas  possessing  the  "oheeBiness” 
of  flavour  complained  of,  must  do  much  towards 
sacrificing  the  reputation,  not  alone  of  individual 
estates,  but  of  Ceylon  tea  generally. 


VARIOUS  NOTES 

Will  Tea  Last  in  Ceylon  ? This  is  the 
answer  of  “ Old  Colonist  ” (Mr.  A.  Sinclair)  in 
his  lecture  on  ” Our  Leading  Crown  Colony ’’ deli- 
vered before  the  Aberdeen  Philosophical  Society  : — 

“ But  will  this  industry  last  ? ” may  well  be  asked 
after  the  various  vicissitudes  the  Colony  has  already 
come  through.  I see  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  In  the 
first  place,  tea  is  not  an  exotic  like  coffee  ; second, 
no  island  in  the  world  produces  tender  leaf 
so  profusely  ; labour  is  cheap  and  abundant ; 
and  third,  the  crop  is  not  exhausting  like 
the  fruit  or  seed  crops  taken  from  coffee 
or  cocoa.  Moreover,  there  are  tens  of  thousands 
of  acres  eminently  suited  for  tea  that  never  would 
have  produced  coffee.  The  only  real  danger  is  over- 
production. There  is  a limit  to  the  capacity  of 
even  this  tea-drinking  nation,  but  in  any  case  the 
Ceylon  planter  deserves  well  of  British  housekeepers. 
The  fact  that  the  price  of  tea  haB  been  reduced 
by  one  half  during  the  last  decade  is  chiefly,  if 
not  entirely,  owing  to  the  persistent  energy  of  our 
countrymen  there. 

Fkuit  Growing  in  Ceylon. — ‘‘  B.  S.  M.”  writes  to 
the  Morning  Post: — ’•  Quoting  from  ‘Ferguson’s 
Ceylon  Mercaoile  aud  P.antiDg  Directory,'  1 learn 
that  in  Ceylon  there  are  9 000  acres  of  pioeappleB  and 
about  28,000  acres  ol  plantains,  or  bananas.  Id  1890 
fine  oranges  were  offered  freely  in  the  market  in 
Nuwaia  Eliya  for  60.-.  (half  a rupee)  per  hundred. 
What  a fia/d  is  open  here  for  European  energy  and 
capital.  All  these  proauots  (and  some  of  ihem  oan  be 
growu  with  a minimum  of  labour  aud  attention)  are 
sure  to  meet  with  a ready  sale  either  prepared  or  au 
noturel.  It  would  be  possible,  I think,  for  CeyloD  to 
enttr  into  competition  with  Florida,  and  the  trans- 
port would  not  take  much  longer.  When  the  railway 
in  Ceylon  is  opened  to  Haputale  a magnificent 
country  will  be  opened  up  ler  ventures  in  fiuit 
growing,  as  well  as  the  hitherto  rectgnised  staple 
products.  In  Badulla  orange  treeB  thrive  wonderfully 
without  any  care.  This  town  is  2,200  leet  above 
sea  levtl  I have  heard  ol  200 oraDges  being  picked 
off  a tree  without  much  effecting  the  appearance  of 
the  crop.” 

Coffee  Prospects  in  Nyassaland. — The 

following  passage  occurs  in  the  leport  ol  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  British  South  Atrica  Company 
issued  for  the  year  ending  31tt  March  1892,  and 
published  in  the  London  papers  of  Nov.  26th  : — 

Under  Mr.  Johnston’s  Administration,  steady  de- 
velopment has  been  effected.  During  tbe  past  year 
successful  epeiations  wire  conducted  against  tbe 
slave  traders  in  tbe  district  by  the  Indian  police  force 
under  Uoptaiti  C.  M.  M.  guire.  It  is  now  believed 
that  with  the  assistance  which  tbe  Imperial  Go- 
vernment has  at  length  afforded  by  placing  two  gun 
boats  on  Lake  Nyassa  and  a steam  launch  on  the 
Upper  Snire,  tbe  power  ol  the  slave  traders  Will  be 
effectually  broken.  Recent  reports  confirm  the  favour- 
able anticipations  previously  formed  B6  to  the  resources 
and  capabilities  ot  tbe  regions  lymg  to  tbe  north  of 
the  Zambesi.  Rich  agricultural  aud  pastrol  districts 
are  ready  for  occupation  aud  cultivation,  aDd  indi- 
cations of  mineral  wealth  ii_vite  investigation  by  tbe 
prospeotor.  Airiady  the  cultivation  of  coffee  has  made 
large  strides.  One  planter  alone,  the  Directors  are 
informed,  owns  1,000,000  coffee  plants.  Additional 
areas  are  being  brought  under  cultivation  by  planters 
who  have  recently  proceeded  to  the  country. 
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ME.  BAEEINGTON  BEOWN’S  EEPOET  ON 
GEM  MINING  IN  CEYLON. 

We  place  before  our  readers  that  portion  of 
Mr.  Barrington  Brown’s  able  and  interesting 
report  to  the  Syndicate  by  which  he  was  employed, 
regarding  the  general  position  of  the  properties 
secured:  the  descriptive  geology  of  the  gem  bearing 
region  of  the  Eatnapura  district  and  a description 
of  the  numerous  properties  acquired  or  offered. 
The  rest  of  the  report,  including  a notioe  of  the 
mode  of  working  gem  and  plumbago  mines  by  the 
natives,  follows  after  this.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  rook  formations  are  generally  of  a Bimple 
character;  the  all-pervading  gneiss  being  varied 
by  graphic  granite,  hornblendio  gneiss  and 
rarely  by  beds  of  granular  limestone.  The  latter 
is  probably  tbe  souroe  of  the  Epinels  which  are 
ound  occasionally  amongst  the  more  precious 
sapphires  and  rubies.  The  gems  are  just  crystallized 

olay,  and  they  are  found,  in  more  or  less  abundance, 
in  beds  of  gravel  known  to  tbe  natives  as 
“ illan.”  In  many  caBfS,  several  beds  of  this 
illan  can  be  reached  successively,  divided  by  strata 
of  alluvial  matter  in  the  shape  of  mould  and  clay. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  chances  of  success  on  the 
part  of  the  Crmpany  depend  largely  on  their 
attacking  the  lower  beds  of  pebbles,  for  most  of 
those  near  the  surface  must  have  been  repeatedly 
searched  in  tbe  course  of  tbe  many  generations, 
— the  many  oenturies — during  which  gtm-digging 
has  been  pursued,  not  merely  by  Sinhalese  but  by 
natives  < f India  sent  over  for  the  purpose.  The 
Strange  part  of  the  matter  is  that  no  gems  of 
consequence  have  ever  been  found  in  the  rock-matrix, 
although  one  case  is  mentioned  where  an  abun- 
dance of  valuable  gems  were  found  beneath  a mass 
of  huge  gneiss  rocks.  Has  it  never  occurred  to 
anyone  to  disintegrate  and  ' search  those  and 
Bimilar  rocks.  Gems  are  largely  found  in  rivers 
and  streams,  but  into  those  rivers  and  streams 
they  must  have  found  their  way  from  bordering 
and  overhanging  rocks.  Mr.  Barrington  Brown 
refers  only  to  rubies  sapphires  and  cateeyes, 
as  the  gems  to  be  searched  for ; but  surely 
there  are  scores  of  other  varieties.  Garnets  of 
small  size  form  considerable  constituents  of  the 
gneiss  rooks  ; tourmaline  of  various  colours  is 
sold  at  a few  shillings  the  pourd  for  cheap 
jewelry  ; and  in  the  course  of  digging  operations 
through  illan  of  a bluish  gray  colour  were  found 
flat  pifees  of  a curious  gray  felspathic  rock, 
containing  blue  feEpar  and  green  mica  crystals 
along  with  cosrse  pink  s;  inels.  When  a stream 
dredger  is  used  bnd  regular  mining  appliances,  we 
expect  to  bear  of  specimens  being  found  of  the 
vaft  variety  of  gems  for  which— with  the  finest 
pearls— Ceylon  is  so  famous.  The  beautiful  form 
of  adularia  called  moonBtore  with  its  pearly  and 
opalesque  lustre  is  not  valued  as  it  ought  to  be  ; 
but  there  is  no  question  of  tbe  great  value  of 
good  specimens  of  the  starstone,  amethyst, 
alexandrite,  aquamarine,  chrysolite,  cbryEoberyf, 
topaz,  zircon,  &C.  An  alexandrite  catseye  must  be 
Specially  rare  and  valuable  ; one  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Sireeter  at  the  ( cloiiial  ar  d Indian  Exhi- 
bition of  IfSG.  Jlegvilar  hydraulic  woiking  ought 
t9  he  rewarded  with  good  specimens  of  these 
and  other  gins,  and  we  tiuet  ihat  gemming 
systematically  pursued  will  prove  equally  prcfitable 
yii\b  plumbago  mining  on  scientific  jammiylcBj 


If  natives  with  their  very  imperfect  methods  of 
working  have  been  rewarded  with  so  muoh  success 
in  regard  both  to  gems  and  plumbago,  it  seem 
beyond  question  that  greater  success  in  proportions 
sbou’d  result  from  the  adoption  of  scientific  methods, 
including  steam  dredgers  and  hydraulic  washings 
of  formations.  We  are  surprised  as  well  as  pleased 
at  Mr.  Barrington  Brown’s  opinion  that  in  the 
case  of  a large  portion  of  tbe  properties  acquired 
by  bis  company  only  a trifling  proportion  of  the 
deposits  have  been  worked  by  the  natives.  In  view  of 
the  bits  of  gold  found  at  one  time  in  diggings  at 
Eatnapura,  it  is  curious  that  the  search  on  behalf  of 
the  Syndicate  should  reveal  only  a few  trifling  flakes. 
A very  curious  piece  of  socialism  marks  the  publio 
auctions  of  gems.  The  nominal  commission  of 
the  auctioneer  is  Ih  per  cent,  but  half  of  this  sum 
he  divides  amongst  the  Moormen  and  miners 
present  at  the  auotion  1 We  suppose  outsiders 
are  excluded  from  this  “benevolence.” — As  regards 
some  of  the  Nambapana  plumbago  mines,  it  will 
be  seen  that  some  of  the  veins  yield  cubes  of 
pure  graphite,  weighing  up  to  ton.  To  con- 

tinue mining  of  this  nature,  our  readers  will  see 
that  expenditure  on  drainsge  and  ventilation, 
such  as  the  native  mine  owners  cannot  accomplish, 
would  pay  well,— if  the  price  of  plumbBgo  is  not 
materially  reduced  by  the  finds  in  Travancore. 
We  wait  for  a final  deliverance  on  this  point. 

4. 

EEPOET  ON  MINING  PEOPEETIES  IN  CEY- 
LON FOE  THE  CEYLON  GEM  AND 

MINING  ESTATES,  SYNDICATE  LIMITED. 

Contents. — Gem  Mines  : — I.  General  Position,  page 
5;  II.  Descriptive  Geology,  page  5;  III.  Description  of 
the  Properties,  page  7 ; IV.  Mode  of  Working  adopted 
by  Natives,  page  21;  V.  Butiyatenne  Gem  SaleB,  page 
26;  VI.  Opinion  on  the  Value  of  the  Properties,  page 
28.  Plumbago  Mines: — VII.  Position,  page  32;  VIII. 
Description  of  Mines,  page  34;  IX.  Opinion  on  their 
Value,  page  41. 


London,  28th  April,  1890. 

The  Hoard  of  Directors, 

CEYLON  GEM  AND  MINING  ESTATES  SYNDICATE, 
LIMITED. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit  herewith 
my  report  on  the  properties  in  Ceylon,  which  I have 
made  as  concise  as  possible.  I have  much  pleasure 
in  acknowledging  the  great  assistance  I received  in 
carrying  out  my  investigations  in  Ceylon  from  Mr. 
Harding,  your  Managing  Director  there,  as  well  as 
from  the  Hon.  F.  R.  Saunders  and  Mr.  W.  Saunders. 
To  tbe  Hon.  F.  K.  Saundres  I am  indebted  for  the  as- 
sistance he  secured  me  in  our  two  Superintendents, 
Peris  and  Mendis,  whose  services  were  invaluable. 

In  the  Report  I have  not  entered  into  the  cost  of 
working  the  mines,  as  it  will  require  a little  time  to 
make  an  estimate,  and  the  extent  of  operations  will 
have  to  be  known  first.  I have  the  honour  to  be. — 
Yours  faithfully,  C.  Barrington  Brown. 


GEM  MINES. 

I.-GENERAE  POSITION. 

Tl.e  lands  acquired  for  gemming  purposes  by  the 
Syndicate  are  situated  in  three  localities  in  the 
Province  of  Sabaragamuwa,  where  precious  stones, 
chiefly  sapphires,  catseyes  and  rubies,  have  been 
mined  tor  by  natives  from  time  immemorial 
and  where,  undoubtedly,  many  valuable  stones, 
have  been  procured. 

These  properties  which  are,  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  Eatnapura,  Rakwan^e  and  Doloswella,  will  be 
subsequently  A^brtbed.  It  is  admitted  by  all  the 
. U8.tiv«-  ^-00  ha'e  acy  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
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who  either  own  or  work  gem  lands,  that  some  of 
these  are  in  the  best  localities  in  Ceylou  for  gems 
that  have  as  yet  been  discovered. 

II.— DESCRIPTIVE  GEOLOGY. 

Gneiss  forms  the  chief  rock  over  all  this  portion 
of  Ceylon.  It  is  of  a bedded  character,  the  folia- 
tion coinciding  with  the  bedding  ; and  contains  layers 
of  graphic  granite,  hornblendic  gneiss,  and  in  some 
few  instances  of  granular  limestone.  The  graphic 
granite  and  hornblendic  gneiss  are  usually  seen 
passing  gradually  into  the  gneiss  at  the  planes  of  con- 
tact ; but  the  former  exist  also  as  veins  in  the  gneiss. 
Granular  limestones  occupies  a very  subordinate 
position  as  regards  its  extent  in  beds,  being  only 
seen  in  three  or  four  places,  and  in  such  instance 
in  obscured  positions.  In  other  por  ions  of  the  country 
it  is  said  to  be  more  fully  developed.  Very  few  n- 
stances  of  contorted  foliation  of  the  gneiss  are  to  be 
seen,  and  fibrous  varieties  are  rare.  In  some  places 
this  rock  occurs  in  a series  of  thin  layers,  but  is 
chiefly  met  with  in  extensive  massive  beds. 

High  mountain  ranges,  entirely  composed  of  these 
rocks,  cross  the  country,  one  the  main  range — cul- 
minating in  Adam’s  Peak,  7,352  feet  in  height.  These 
fall  away  to  the  plains  on  either  hand  at  various 
distances  from  the  sea  coast.  Minor  ridges  and 
isolated  hills  lie  between,  amongst  which  are  extensive 
valleys,  in  which  flow  numerous  rivers  and  streams 
having  their  sources  in  the  mountains.  All  the  ranges 
trend  in  a south-easterly  and  north-westerly  direction 
about  Ratnapura  and  Balangoda  ; but  westward  of 
Dodampe  they  run  almost  north  and  south ; while 
at  Rakwanne  they  lie  nearly  east  and  west. 

The  streams  in  their  courses  flow  through  alluvial 
valleys  where  nearly  all  the  flat  land  is  given  up  to 
rice  cultivation.  In  the  alluvium  are  layers  of  gravel 
which  in  many  places  are  worked  for  gems,  either 
by  a sort  of  hand-dredging  process  with  hoes  under 
the  beds  of  the  rivers,  or  by  pits  sunk  to  them  near 
the  banks  of  the  streams. 

Upon  the  hill  sides,  bordering  mountain  streams 
and  torrents,  there  is  usually  a heavy  coating  of  hill- 
wash,  in  which  are  layers  of  g m-bearing  gravel, 
which  in  some  places  is  mined  for  gems.  This  class 
of  gem-mining  is  the  most  important  one  in  the 
whole  colony,  and  the  mode  of  working  adopted 
more  systematic  than  that  carried  on  in  the  flat 
alluvial  diggings. 

By  the  decomposition  and  subsequent  disintegra- 
tion of  the  rocks  forming  the  mountain  and  hill  masses 
the  precious  stones  contained  therein  in  crystallized 
form  have  been  liberated,  and  after  transportation 
to  greater  or  lesser  distances,  deposited  in  the  alluvia. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  no  stones  have  yet 
been  discovered  in  the  matrix,  which  undoubtedly  is 
gneiss,  graphic  granite  and  granular  limestone.  Garnet 
crystals  of  small  size  very  frequently  occur  in  the 
gneiss  and  granite,  forming  in  many  instances  a large 
proportion  of  the  constituents  of  the  rock. 

III.— DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROPERTIES. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  properties  leased  t° 
the  Syndicate  by  Native  Owners,  or  offered  for  selec- 
tion by  the  Government,  and  also  includes  one  which 
was  purchased  : — 

IN  RATNAPURA  DISTRICT. 


1. 

Millewitya 

790 

acres. 

Leased  by  Owner. 

2. 

Kah  an  gam  a 

253 

,, 

3. 

Mara  iy  a 

10 

4. 

Maraliyawatte  . . 

13 

n 

5. 

Hiddelena 

14 

n 

6. 

Pothgool 

20 

5) 

, , ,, 

7. 

99  • # 

Haldola 

9 

8. 

21 

99 

Offered  by  Govern- 
ment. 

9. 

Weraniyagoda  . . 55  ,,  „ 

1,185  acres. 

IN  DOLOSWELLA  DISTRICT. 

10. 

Doloswella 

1,200 

acres. 

Leased  by  Owner. 

11. 

Dela  Mmdagama  1,000 

99 

12. 

Erabodda 

1,800 

>»  V 

4,000  aores. 


IN  RAKWANNE  DISTRICT. 


13. 

Butiyatenne 

357  acres. 

Leased  by  Owner. 

14. 

Golden  Grov 

507  „ 

Purchased. 

15. 

Spring  Vale 

235  ,, 

Leased  by  Owner. 

99  99 

16. 

Depedene 

220  „ 

17. 

Fernlee 

267  „ 

,, 

18. 

New  Depedene  . 

226  „ 

99  9 9 

19. 

Mel  brake 

185  „ 

20. 

Bulatkande 

244  „ 

21. 

Tulukan 

213  „ 

22. 

Upper  Tulukan  . 

123  „ 

2,577  acres. 

99  99 

22a. 

Aratchy’s  Lot  . 

2 acres. 

Leased  by  Owner. 

IN  KUKU  KORALE  (RAKWANNE). 

23.  Traquair  . . 163  acres.  Leased  by  Owner. 

IN  BAEANGODA  DISTRICT. 

24.  Morahele  ..  7,000?  acres.  Offered  by  Owner. 

The  positions  of  these  properties  is  shown  on  the 

accompanying  map  of  one  inch  to  the  mile. 

1.  Willewiiiya  is  a large  property  the  greater 
portion  of  which  is  level,  or  very  slightly  undulating 
land,  while  the  remainder  is  hiil-side.  Its  northern 
boundary  is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the 
western  Tide  of  the  Kaiu  Ganga  River,  about  3J 
miles  from  Ratnapura.  A fine  stream  comes  off  the 
hill,  and  flows  through  it,  emi  tying  itself  into  the 
K lu  Ganga;  while  the  Hincla  Ganga  flows  in  a level 
bottom  close  by  its  southern  side. 

Pits  were  sunk  on  this  property  to  test  the  value 
of  the  gem  bearing  gravel,  “illan,1’  as  it  is  called 
by  the  natives,  and  which  being  short,  is  a conveni- 
ent term  to  use.  One  of  these  was  sunk  on  the  edge 
of  the  stream  above-mentioned,  at  a height  of  some 
200  feet,  in  the  alluvium  bordering  it,  which  showed 
nearly  4 feet  of  illan,  with  a cover  of  only  2 feet 
6 inches  of  loam.  Twenty-five  cubic  feet  of  illan, 
whe  washed,  produced  a good,  prospect.  (See  pros- 
p ct  No.  1.) 

In  the  second  pit,  which  was  sunk  at  the  head  of 
a small  stream  on  the  level  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
numerous  shallow  pits  of  some  2 feet  in  depth — where 
natives  gem  duri  g wet  weather,  when  water  can  be 
obtained  for  washing  the  illan  procured — a depth  of 
13  feet  6 inches  was  reached.  Here  ‘■be  first  illan 
commences  at  the  surface,  and  desscend  to  a 
depth  of  2 feet  6 inches,  being  composed  of 
mixed  gravel  and  loam.  From  this  downwards 
there  was  yellow  clay  and  2 'eet  of  illan 
a i-econd  layer;  and  bemaih  was  bluish-gray  clay 
covering  a third  illan  ol  2 feet  in  thickness.  The 
fourth  ilbn,  of  3 feit  in  thickness,  was  of  b blmsh- 
grav  colour,  similar  to  the  third,  l ut  mixed  with  flat 
pieces  of  a cur  ous  gray  felspatbic  rock,  comaiiing 
blue  felspar  and  green  mica  cystals  along  with  coarse 
pink  spinels. 

The  first  end  fourth  illan,  when  washed,  showed 
very  good  results,  whi’st  ihe  tliiid  was  good  and  the 
stcond  poor.  In  all,  about  125  cubic  feet  was  operated 
upon  with  very  promising  results.  (See  prospects  Noe. 
2,  3,  4,  4a  & 5 ) 

The  miners  sav  that  the  toppartof  tbe  il'an  produces 
catseyee  aid  mbies  and  the  lower  sapphires. 

In  all,  we  obtained  42  pale  blue  sapphires  of  fair  size 
and  13  pale  rubies,  lesides  chryeot  eryl,  fommidine 
and  p>nk  spinel.  The  infern  ce  is  tb»t  when  working 
a large  amount  of  gravel  good  sapphires  may  be  met 
with  amongst  the  large  number  of  good-sizt  d though 
off-coloured  stems  tm-wr  to  <x‘st  in  the  idati. 

From  the  w;ay  this  place  has  been  worked,  it  is 
natural  to  conclude  that  it  pays  those  who  dig  the 
numerous  holes  in  the  immediate  vicinity  which  ex- 
tend over  acres  of  land  There  is  over  100  acres  of 
this  land,  the  surface  illan  of  which  could  be  easily 
washed  in  a"  sluice,  water  being  h d round  the  bill  : 
from  tbe  stream  before-mentioned ; besides  other 
portions  of  the  fiat  land  to  tbe  south. 

A few  hundred  yards  north  of  this,  on  a small 
stream,  are  the  remains  of  large  workings  in  its 
bed,  which  is  known  as  tbe  King’s  Gem  Pond,  and 
tbe  tradition  relating  to  it,  according  to  the  natives 
living  near  the  spot,  is  that  at  one  time,  ages  ago, 
a Tamil  king  in  India  sent  over  every  year  on$ 
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thousand  coolies  to  dig  gems  for  him  there.  From 
this,  across  the  level  to  Maralya,  there  are  numerous 
old  shallow  gem  pits  where  natives  have  sought  for 
precious  stones. 

2.  Kahaagama  has  an  area  of  250  aores  of  hilly 
land  with  two  flats,  one  at  the  head  of  a small  stream 
and  the  other  lower  down  on  the  same.  This  s'ream 
runs  south  for  about  half  a-mile  in  the  property,  and 
then  turning  esst  forms  i's  boundary  for  a short 
distance,  runung  >-t.ill  in  aneasterly  direction,  through  it. 

The  prospects  obtained  from  three  shallow  pits  to 
surface  i lan  resting  bn  decomposed  bed  rock  in  the 
upper  flat  was  good  and  showed  a large  proportion 
of  sapphires,  altlnu.  h of  a pale  blue  col  >ur,  and 
ODe  ruby  of  fourth  quaiitv  of  about  1|  carats.  Our 
other  pit,  in  the  lower  flat,  gave  poor  results,  and 
c nt  lined  surfao9  illan.  Both  of  these  flats  have  been 
worked  by  natives  ’o  some  extent,  bat  to  what  degree 
can  ot  be  accurately  determined.  (See  prospects  Nus. 
6,  7 and  8.) 

3.  Mabaliya. — This  ig  a small  property  of  some 
10  aores,  adjoining  Mi  lewitwa  on  the  north-east.  One 
pit  on  it  was  put  .iowo  to  a depih  of  6 fe  t 3 
inches,  of  which,  from  the  soil  downwards  for  3 
feet  3 inches  there  was  a rellawish-brown  clayey 
loatn  mixed  with  illan,  iu  which  were  blocks  of  an 
old  gravel  bed  cemented  firmly  by  seqai-oxi  ie  of  irou. 
The  prospect  obtained  from  it  was  a very  poor  one. 
there  being  only  one  pale  blue  sapphire  of  about  1 
carat,  found. 

Owing  to  the  illan  being  at  the  surface  it  could  be 
easily  wo-kpd  wheu  carted  to  a sluice  on  Mille.witiia 
close  by.  Maraiiva  is  constituted  of  flat  land,  with 
one  small  patoh  of  rockv  rising  ground  n it  far  from 
the  riv^r.  ( dee  prospect,  No.  9.) 

4.  MaraliYawatte  a ij  ins  Maraliya  on  the  north, 
and  is  all  flat,  O'  of  a slightly  undulating  natu'e, 
similar  *o  th-  la'ter  property,  having  surface  ilu-.n. 

5.  Hiddelana,  which  is  a smal1  piece  of  land 
close  to  the  Ratuapura  main  to  d,  has  a very 
small  workable  area  of  surface  illan  only,  and 
seems  to  have  been  pretty  'horoughlv  worked 
out  From  the  pit  we  had  snDk  we  obtained  very 
poor  r6-ults,  an  1 from  some  illan  I had  washed  from 
a pit  of  one  of  the  owners  there  was  not  a gem  of 
anv  sort  to  be  seen.  (S  e prospect  No.  10.) 

6.  Pothgool  is  situ  ted  in  a portion  of  a group 
of  hills  two  miles  due  wesl  of  Ratnnpura,  near  Ksrnu- 
goda,  the  we-teru  face  of  which  elopes  down  to  the 
Hamgomawa  Ganga  River.  A small  mountain  stream 
flows  through  it  called  Nagaha-dcda,  and  fails  into 
the  above-mt  ntioned  river.  This  small  tract  has  bem 
lesed  to  the  syndicate  by  the  Gem  not  ry,  who  is 
credited  with  having  made  quite  £200,01  0 at  eemming. 
He  informed  ub  that  he  bad  made  £85,000  out  of 
his  famous  Hkatedenya  alluvial  mine  near  Rati  apura. 

Near  this  property  com,  s a lot  of  hind  of  six 
acres  in  extent  ; and  between  it  and  the  Hangc- 
ma^wa  Ganga,  partly  on  the  lower  slope  of  the  hill 
and  partly  in  level  ground,  a small  tract  of  9 acres 
(No.  7)  which  has  hern  leased  to  the  Syndicate 
and  b ing  similar,  may  be  embraced  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  P.thgool  Jot. 

Ou  the  upper  part  of  the  Nagaha-dola,  on  the  hill 
top,  a good  amount  of  illan  has  been  t ben  out  by  the 
owner,  as  well  as  0 > the  side  of  the  very  precipitous 
face  of  the  slope,  from  amongst  large  blocks  of  g'  eiss 
ou  each  side,  as  w*  11  as  in  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

A large  open  cutting  with  a face  of  60  feet  in  height 
haa  been  exiavated  there  which,  if  prrp.rly  drained, 
could  be  worked  by  hydraulic  pi. wer  to  goodaccoun  . 
No  work  was  being  executed  at  the  time  of  our  vi.it, 
but  the  Gem  Notary’s  brother  said  that  they  hai  got 
a quantity  of  precious  (Tones  out  of  this  property, 
and  pointed  out  a place  under  some  huge  gneiss 
rocks  from  which  he  had  procured  £2,000  worth  of 
sapphire^. 

9.  WTraniy'Agoda  is  a tract  of  hill-side,  adjoining 
Pothgool,  on  the  routb,  of  55  acres  in  «.x  ent,  off.  red 
for  prorpectiou  to  the  Si  ndicatu  by  Ih  . Government 
of  t ey Ion,  but  without  pri  m'Se  to  l«„se,  in  the  event  1 
of  their  agent  applying  (or  it.  It  has  not  been  con-  j 
sidered  worth  testing  by  tbe  natives,  * 


Mora  to  the  nor'hwnrd,  on  ihe  western  face  of  the 
same  group  of  hills,  is  the  other  property,  called 
Haidola  (No.  8),  which  they  have  iutimated  that.ttny 
nuav  pe'haps  let  the  Syndicate  have.  It  oon.ists  of 
a li’ile  over  21  ace  8.  The  hills  here  are  from  150 
to  2U0  feet  in  height,  and  are  I reversed  by  two  mull 
streams,  which,  it  is  said,  contained  surface  illan 
bat  which  our  local  guile  stated  had  all  been  gemmed 
by  natives  long  since,  and  was  now  considered  to  be 
exhausted  ground. 

It  was  not  d,  emed  advisable  under  the  circum-tauces 
to  have  trial  nits  euuk  on  th  so  two  properties  as  the 
chances  of  acquiring  them  after  having  done  so  were 
very  uncertain. 

10.  Doloswella.-- -This  is  a large  tract  of  land 
containing  iu  a'l  1,200  acres,  consisti,  g of  hilly 
c ■ untry  some  of  the  ridges  rising  to  a height  of  nearly 
800  feet.  Along  tho  borders  of  the  Hangomawa 
Ganga,  which  flows  through  it,  are  eztensive  reaches 
of  flat  alluvial  1 nd- 

A trial  pit  was  sunk  close  to  a large  mountain 
stream,  flowing  amongst  gneiss  rocks,  and  having  a 
con  iderable  tall,  which  is  a tributary  of  the  Hango- 
mawa, joining  it  at  about  half  a mile  on  to  the 
northward.  Here  we  reached  the  illan  at  a depth 
of  10  Get,  a a low-r  level  than  the  bed  of  the  ntr<  am. 
Trie  illan  obtained  wa<  a dark  gray  randy  maferi»l, 
containing  waterworn  pebbl  s of  eneios  and  quartz, 
and  give  pr>  raise  of  the  lead  extending  iuto  the 
hill  We  were  unable  to  bottom  this  pit  owing  to  a 
heavy  fail  of  rain,  after  we  had  dug  out  a large 
quantity  . f illan,  causing  a laud slip  which  covered  it 
over  compl  tely. 

O it  of  150  cubic  feet  of  tho  illan,  washed  in  basket 
batons,  we  obtained  excellent  results,  although  none 
of  the  sapphires  were  of  first  qml  ty,  though  of  very 
fair  size.  Judging  fr.  m this,  Hi  - p omiae  of  valuable 
stones,  were  a large  quantity  of  ground  worked,  is 
very  encouraging.  The  fine  stream  there  having  a 
strep  run,  can  be  turned  to  pood  account  by  bydrau- 
licing.  Close  by  our  pit  is  one  not  long  since  dug 
by  the  natives,  from  which,  they  say,  they  procured 
some  good  rubes  and  sapphire’.  One  sapphire 
shown  me,  which  came  from  a pit  ou  the  same 
stre  m,  three  miles  higher  up  was  of  12  carats,  partly 
of  first  wa’er  and  partly  off  colour.  (See  prospects 
Nos.  11  and  12  ) 

11.  Dela  Mindagama  is  a large  property  a few 
miles  northward  of  Do  osweUa,  not  far  from 
Newitigala;  its  easteru  boundary  beiug  the  Wey- 
g.  nga  River.  The  ground  is  billy,  but  the  ridges  do 
not  attain  a height  of  more  than  300  feet.  Alongtbe 
margin  of  the  Wey-ganga  is  a strip  of  level  alluvium,  in 
which  a pit  was  sank  at  a distance  of  20  yds.  from  the 
river.  It  reached  a depth  of  15  ft.,  in  which  was  some  6 ft. 
of  illan.  Of  the  portion  we  washed  we  have  obtained 
poor  results.  Owing  to  the  friable  and  sandy  nature 
of  the  alluvium,  and  the  quantity  of  water  in  it, 
drainage  is  there  rendered  next  to  impossible.  (See 
proBpec  No  13  ) 

12.  Er  boda  lies  along  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Wey-gauga  to  Dela,  end  has  hills  of  the  same  height, 
with  alluvium  on  ihe  river’s  edge  h“ro  end  there. 

Our  pit  on  it  reached  a depth  of  19  feet  in  yellowish 
clay  and  sand,  but  did  not  r.  aoh  tbe  gravel;  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  clay  and  sand  passed  through, 
and  the  influx  of  water  prevented  the  men  from  sink- 
ing fur'her. 

Both  Dela  snd  this  property  are  considered  to  be 
gcod  gem  lands  ; and  the  natives  work  the  ihan  below 
the  bed  of  the  river,  when  the  water  is  low,  with 
long-handled  hoes,  wi'h  good  n suits.  A Sinhalese  at 
D la.  who  0T1  s a small  propi  rty,  a goo  I bungalow 
and  50  head  of  cattle,  made  his  money  out  of  precious 
stones,  obtained  by  dredging  in  the  river  bed  one 
quarter  of  a mi  e from  his  place,  during  the  last  16 
yi  ars.  Commencing  with  absolutely  nothing,  he  is 
now  if  Dot  rich  exceedingly  well-off.  He  told  me  he  has 
sold  sapphi  res  for  as  much  as  £100  a piece, 

It  has  oocurred  to  me  that  a stream  redger,  which 
could  take  up  the  bottom  to  a depth  of  10  feet,  worked 
in  those  portions  of  the  river  bed  where  there  are 
no  large  rocks,  would  be  able  to  deal  with  a targe 
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quantity  of  material,  and  have  every  chance  of 
success. 

13  to  ‘20.  The  Uakwanne  Properties. — As  these 
are  ati  adjoining  each  other  in  the  same  valley,  and 
are  similar,  they  are  described  together. 

Butiyatenne  is  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  headwater  of  the  Rambuke  River,  and 
consist  of  roach  undulating  and  hilly  land  lying 
between  it  and  a steep  mountain  range  to  the  south. 
Adjoining  it  on  the  west  is  Golden  Grove  Estate, 
consisting  of  undulating  valley-land  betwe  n the  omi- 
tinuation  of  the  same  mountain  range  an  t the  river  ; 
while  next  beyond  it  comes  Spring  Vale  and  Depedene, 
the  latter  properties  extending  across  the  Kambuke 
for  some  little  distance  on  its  northern  side.  Bulal- 
kande  and  Melbrake  Me,  one  on  the  S >utb,  aud  the 
other  on  the  north  of  Depedene,  and  are  chiefly 
mountain-side  lands;  while  F rnlee  lies  uor'h  of 
Spring  Vale.  While  Butiyatenne,  Golden  Grove,  Bulat- 
kande  and  Ferulee,  are  not  ac  present  under  cultiva- 
tion, Spring  Vale,  Depedene,  and  part  of  Melbrake 
are  planted  with  tea.  The  llambuke  is,  in  this  part, 
a mountain  torrent  of  considerable  size,  flowing 
amongst  gneiss  bjulders,  whilst  numerous  similar  rocks 
are  spread  over  thesurfaoeof  the  surrounding  country. 
On  the  road,  the  watershed  b tween  tms  and  the 
Rakwanne  River  is  2,600  feet  above  the  sea,  while 
at  Depedene,  the  river  flows  at  a level  ot  1,770 
feet,  showing  a rapid  fall  of  830  feet  in  a distauce 
of  two  and  a half  miles  ; whioh  reuders  the 
district  a most  suitable  one  for  hydraulic  workings, 
any  amount  of  pressure  beiug  obtainable.  Both 
Butiyatenne  and  Golden  Grove  are  watered  by  numer- 
ous streams,  two  of  which — Hindapan  Dola  and  its 
branch — are  of  considerable  size,  and  contained  a good 
supply  during  the  dry  season.  From  either  of  these 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  may  be  obtained  for  work- 
ing purposes,  which  cm  be  easily  led  to  any  portion 
of  the  four  properties  situated  ou  the  south-side  of  the 
Rambuke.  . 

Gemming  on  these  lands  had  long  been  oarned  on  in 
the  shallow  illans  in  the  river  and  stream  bids,  and 
adjoining  hill-wash,  wheu  some  16  years  ago  a rioh 
layer  of  gem-bearing  gravel  was  discovered  near  the 
watershed  of  the  Kambuke.  In  workiug  this,  it  was 
fouud  that  it  formed  a lead  becoming  deeper  and 
rioher  when  traced  westward  down  the  valley.  This 
induced  one  of  the  Sinhalese  mine  owners  to  sink 
a deep  pit  in  the  stream  bank  on  Buuyatcnne, 
in  which,  at  some  CO  feet,  he  came  to  the  lead 
whioh  proved  of  exceptional  richness,  chiefly  in  sap- 
phires of  a fine  colour.  Since  that  time  numerous  pits 
have  been  sunk,  and  a large  extent  ol  ground  mined 
by  means  of  shafts,  with  tunnels  driven  from  their 
bottoms,  by  which  more  than  one  gutter  was  discovered, 
and  the  contained  gem-bearing  gravel  extracted.  The 
main  lead  runs  in  a southwesterly  direction,  and  will 
be  most  probably  found  in  the  portion  of  Butiyatenne 
leased  to  the  Syndicate.  On  the  six  acre  Butiyatenne 
lots  worked  by  natives,  the  deepest  pit  at  present  is 
90  feet ; and  there  the  illan  lies  at  a depth  of  40  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  present  bed  of  the  Rambuke. 
This  deep  illan  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  hill-wash 
(though  under  it),  but  is  a true  alluvial  deposit,  and 
has  a layer  of  under-clay  oalled  *•  Malawa,”  between 
it  and  the  bed-rock.  In  this  part  of  Butiyaienne  a shal- 
low ilUn,  a few  feet  below  the  surface,  likewise  pro- 
duced valuable  gems  ; and  in  various  other  portions 
of  theao  properties  are  layers  of  gravel  iu  the  bill 
wash,  all  of  which  are  gem-bcaring  a greater  or 
lesser  degree. 

The  following  information  received  from  per6onB  living 
ou  the  spotis,  I think,  well  worth  recording,  as  it  throws 
some  light  upon  the  possible,  capabilities  of  these  pro- 
perties. On  the  hillside  not  far  from  the  Depedene 
Bungalow,  a coolie  picked  up  a catseye  which  he  sold  for 
50  rupees  to  a Moorman,  who  subsequently  re-sold  it  in 
Colombo  for  1,000  rupees.  This  sione  was  found  lying 
on  the  surface  at  au  illan  out-crop.  On  other  parts  of 
the  same  estate  the  coolies  turn  out  after  heavy  rain, 
and  s<  arch  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  tea 
fields  for  gems,  sometimes  with  success. 

The  Manager  of  the  E-.tate  found  some  men  gem- 


ming in  Depedene,  one  quarter  of  a mile  west  of  the 
Bungalow,  and  t ad  th  m arrested.  The  illan  they  had 
dug  out  of  a 6mr.ll  pit  waB  washed  \ the  conductor, 
and  a sapphire  fouud  which  Sold  for  400  rupees. 

Hindis,  onr  Sup.  rintemlcnt,  states  that  the  natives 
foimer.y  worked  the  shallow  illansou  part  .4  D pedene 
and  Sp  ing  Vale.asin  Butiyatei  n-,  am>  hebasseen  many 
valuable  sapphires  eold  by  auct  on  in  Rakwanne  which 
have  come  from  thes9  estaU  8.  He  bim-elf,  fi  orn  a small 
pit  in  the  latter  property,  of  some  6 feet  in  eptb, 
got  out  £'200  worth  of  sapphires.  He  »lso  said  that 
whilst  sinking  our  Golden  Grove  Pit,  N".  2,  a Rak- 
wanne man,  weil-kuown  to  him,  iu  passing  visited 
it,  aud  told  him  rh-t  7 years  ego,  when  Sp  ing  Vale 
aud  Depo  'ene  were  abandoned  estates,  he  pul  down 
a pit  within  30  feet  of  where  we  were  sinking.  Irom 
wbieh  be  got,  besides  sapphires,  a catseie  which  he 
sol  i for  5,OJO  rupees.  1 f mud  this  pit  to  bo  about 
12  feet  deep  and  as  it  is  on  the  slope  at  a level  of 
10  feet  below  ours,  the  illan  tbere  is  evidently  the 
one  we  passed  through  at  a depth  of  25  feet  from 
the  surface. 

Across  the  road  from  onr  pit  tbere  are  numerous 
old  sha  low  pits  from  which,  it  is  said,  some  very  fine 
sapphi'e-  were  formerly  obtained;  and  that  in  the 
bed  of  the  small  stream  at  the  lower  rice  s'ore  in 
Spring  Vale,  a cat-eye  was  dug  out  of  shallow  illan 
which  fetched  4 000  mpees. 

Our  head  man  at  Fernb  e pit,  who  has  g-mm*d  for 
years  Ou  Depedene  and  Spring  Vale,  sh  >wed  me  a 
place  at  the  head  of  a sinad  stream  in  the  litter  pro- 
perty flowing  down  to  Depedene  Bungalow,  where 
there  were  numerous  shallow  executions  under  large 
gneiss  rocks,  from  which  a good  many  stun- shad  been 
prooured.  He  said  he  had  seemed  sapphires  tbere 
of  the  value  of  400  rupees  each.  When  these  estates 
were  again  put  iu  cultivation,  no  gemming  was 
allowed.  The  Rakwauue  miners,  it  allowed,  would 
glidly  resume  mining  for  gems  in  Golden  Grove  aud 
the  two  above-mentioned  estates. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  to  sink  a few  trial  pits  in 
these  properties,  for  ihe  purpose  of  ascertaining  tte 
positions  of  the  various  illans ; in  I if  possible  to  try  for 
a deep  illan  in  places  where  the  oovering  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  not  great.  Owing  to  the 
rocky  nature  of  the  hill-wash,  which  contained  numer- 
ous laige  boulders  of  guei  s,  the  work  was  difficult  and 
slow,  aud  a great  deal  of  blasting  with  dynamite  had 
to  be  performed.  We  put  down  five  pita,  one  on 
Butiyatenne  near  the  fojt  of  the  mountain  ; two  in 
Golden  Grove;  one  iu  Ferulee;  and  one  iu  Depedene. 
Of  these,  the  Centre  pit  in  G-Men  Grove,  at  a depth 
of  27  feet,  got  into  rnnning  ground  and  had  to  be 
abandoned  the  one  in  Ferulee,  at  51  feet,  retched  the 
under-clay  without  passiug  through  and  well  defined 
illan  ; while  that  in  Depedene  reache  I the  b-d  rock  at 
42  feet,  32  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river,  after 
passing  thi  ougn  a layer  of  gravel,  3 feet  C inches  from 
the  surface,  of  one  foot  in  thickness,  which  gave  a 
poor  prospect.  (See  No.  20.) 

The  second  pit  in  Goldeu  Grove,  at  a depth  of  21 
feet,  struck  an  illan  of  agrey  sandy  nature,  contain- 
ing large  well  water-wo:  n pebbles  of  quartz,  whioh, 
however,  did  not  give  good  results;  and  eventually 
came  to  the  bed  rock  at  a depth  of  50  f<  et,  30  ft  et 
beMw  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  pit  on  Butiyatenne, 
where  we  expected  to  reach  illan  at  18  teei  or  so, 
was  down  50  feet  without  reaching  tbe  deep  gravel ; 
but  as  it  promised  well  when  I left,  it  was  being  con- 
tinued. A so  six  men  were  engaged  n_  getting  cut 
some  more  illan  from  the  second  pit  in  Golden  Grove 
by  n tunnel  driven  in  on  the  south  side,  which  work 
would  only  occupy  a few  days. 

Besides  these  pits,  some  shallow  ones  were  made, 
and  gravel  from  three  tunnels  was  tested;  the  result- 
ing pro- peels  from  which,  chough  promising,  did  not 
si  ow  any  gems  of  Value.  But  this  could  hardly  be 
expected  where  a lew  trisl  pits  are  put  down  over 
such  a large  area.  The  object  oi  so  con  g was  to 
ascer  ai.>  if  the  gem-bearing  gi a. e'  n as  there,  and  if 
ii  gr  ve  ii  eicatif  ns  of  lOD’air  mg  precious  stones  ; aud 
this  1 have  satisfied  my  Btlf  is  the  case.  (See  prospects 
Nos.  14  to  24  ) 
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Nearly  all  the  properties  mentioned,  with  the 
exception  of  Golden  Grove,  are  leased  to  the  Syndicate, 
some  on  one-tenth  and  others  on  one-fifth  of  the 
profits  made  in  working  them,  and  for  all  tei 
destroyed  during  mining  operations  the  owner 
is  to  receive  compensation  at  the  ra*e  of  £60  an  acre. 
Thp  onlv  one"  now  under  tea  cultivation  are  Depedene 
and  Spring  Vale.  . _ , 

During  the  time  I was  investigating  the  Kakwanne 
properties.  I was  informe  1 by  your  Oeylon  represen- 
tatives 'hat  they  had  an  opportunity  of  purchasing 
Gulden  Grove  estate;  and  as  other  parties  were  trying 
to  negotiate  for  it,  they  would  be  glad  of  my  opinion 
on  the  snbjeot  at  once.  A9  I considered  your  mining 
operati  ms  in  that  part  would  be  greatly  hampered, 
should  it  fall  into  the  haods  of  a rival  company,  I 
replied  recomme  ding  its  purchase  on  that  gronnd 
alone,  for  at  the  time  my  examination  of  the  pro- 
perties was  incomplete.  Subsequently  I fully  satis- 
fied myself  of  its  intrinsic  value. 

22a.  Aratchv’s  Lot. — This  small  property  is 
situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Rakwanne  River,  a 
short  distanoe  down  from  the  village  of  Rakwanne, 
and  contains  not  more  than  tour  square  chains  of 
alluvial  land.  The  prospect  obtained  from  the  pit  we 
put  down  iuit  close  to  the  stream  was  poor  ; and  as 
the  illan  is  below  the  bed  of  the  river  it  would  be 
difficult  *0  work.  (See  prospeot  No.  26.) 

21.  Tulikan  is  situated  on  a steep  mountain  side 
about  one  mile  west  of  Rakwanne,  but  does  not  extend 
down  to  the  valley.  It  contains  one  stream,  flowing 
from  Upper  TulikaD,  the  illan  of  which  does  not  show 
any  gems. 

22.  Upper  Tulikan  is  a mountain  top  property 
above  Tulikan  which  has  two  small  streams,  upon 
which  are  three  diminutive  level  flats,  having  a layer 
of  shallow  illan,  showing  no  gems  as  far  as  my  pros- 
pecting went.  (See  prospeot  No.  27.) 

23.  Traquaib. — In  the  young  tea  cultivation  of  this 
estate  is  a small  valley  through  which  flows  a good 
sized  stream  having  small  branches,  where,  some  gem 
diggings  are  situated,  as  well  as  in  the  jungle  ad- 
joining it  on  the  west.  There  is  an  area  of  7,000  square 
yards  of  land  suitabe  for  gemming  purposes  a portion 
of  which  is  leased  to  a Sinhalese  miner  of  Rak- 
wanne. It  is  said  to  be  a nored  plaoe  f • >r  catseyes 
as  is  also  the  Government  land  in  the  viciuity. 
Near  the  Bungalow  of  the  estate,  a few  yards  from 
the  stream  the  illan  is  met  with  at  a depth  of  9 
feet,  and  is  some  2 feat  in  thickness.  Besides 
chrysoberyl,  catseyes  and  small  worn  pieoes  of  plum- 
bago, a violet  red  tourmaline — a sort  of  rubellite — 
is  found.  The  latter,  which  is  common  there,  when 
heated  becomes  white,  and  is  sold  at  six  rupees  a 
pound,  to  be  cut  for  cheap  jewellery.  Tnis  property 
could  be  worked  to  advantage,  the  fall  of  land  allow- 
ing the  gravel  to  be  drained.  The  conductor  of 
the  estate  has  a pit  there  from  which  he  obtained 
a catseye  which  sold  for  401)  rupees.  (See  prospect. 
No.  28.) 

24.  Morahele  — Here  the  Syndicate  has  only  a 
promise  of  a large  tract  of  land  along  the  Wella- 
way  ganga  of  seven  miles  in  length.  I went  through 
the  property,  but  did  not  see  any  signs  of  gem- 
ming having  been  done  there,  and  from  the  informa- 
tion obtained  from  the  » ative,  I was  led  to  conolude 
that  it  was  not  a place  where  gems  had  ever  been 
found. 

We  visited  an  estate  near  by  called  Massena,  which 
was  offered  for  sale,  and  bad  a pit  put  down  in  one 
part  whioh  showed  poor  results.  The  illan  there  was 
at  the  surface,  and  apparently  of  no  great  extent, 
and  the  place  is  not  worth  imying.  (See  prospects, 
No.  29.)  With  exception  of  a small  tract  of  land  at 
Atbede,  a place  some  ten  miles  down  the  Wellaway 
ganga  from  the  main  road,  where  in  the  alluvium  of 
the  river  a few  people  are  gemming,  there  is  little 
being  done,  as  far  as  conld  be  ascertained,  in  this 
district. 

IV.— MODE  OF  WORKING  ADOPTED  BY 
NATIVES. 

Surface  illans  occur  in  the  upper  parts  of  river  allu- 
vium in  some  places,  and  in  the  upper  portion  of  hill- 


wash  on  mountain  sides  in  others.  They  are  easily 
worked,  the  ground  being  first  loosened  by  means  of 
short  chisel-end  crowbars,  and  then  dug  out  with  hoes 
called  “ mamatees.”  In  all  kinds  of  mining  in  loose 
ground  these  are  the  only  tools  used.  When  working 
amongst  large  roo^s  on  the  mountain  side,  blasting  is 
frequently  resorted  to,  to  enable  the  miners  to 
extract  the  illan  from  beneath ; while  in  some  in- 
stances fires  are  built  under  them,  and  when  heated, 
venter  is  thrown  upon  them,  which  causes  them  to 
^plit  up,  and  thus  their  removal  is  facilitated.  Small 
tunnels  are  often  made  under  the  large  boulders.  The 
extracted  illan  is  put  in  small  baskets  made  of  rattan 
cane,  and  carried  to  the  nearest  stream,  where  it  is 
washed  in  large,  closely-constructed  baskets  of  split 
bamboo,  shaped  like  a batea,  and  having  a rounded 
thick  rim  inside  its  upper  edge.  The  baskets  are 
worked  with  a semi-rotatory  motion,  the  clay  loam 
and  sand  being  thus  washed  out,  while  the  lighter 
particles  of  pebbles  are  run  over  the  rim,  the  heavier 
and  precious  stones,  by  their  gravity,  remaining  be- 
hind. After  a certain  number  of  small  basketsful 
have  been  put  in  and  washed  in  succession,  the 
number  being  regulated  according  to  the  supposed 
richness  of  the  material,  the  washer  sorts  the  result- 
ing gravel  carefully  over  by  hand,  picking  out  the 
gems  and  placing  them  in  small  bamboo  tubes.  This 
mode  of  procedure  is  continued  until  all  the  illan 
extracted  from  the  pit  or  hole  has  been  washed  and 
sorted.  From  many  of  these  diggings  valuable  stones 
have  been  procured. 

Pits  in  Alluvium.— These  are  sunk  in  the  alluvial 
strips  along  the  edges  of  small  rivers,  to  the  layer 
of  illan  which  is  usually  met  with  at  a lower  level 
than  the  bed  of  the  present  stream,  usually  from 
1 to  10  feet  below  it  it.  No  large  rocks  are  met  with, 
and  seldom  is  it  necessary  to  timber  the  pit’s  sides, 
unless  in  sandy,  running  ground.  Accumulated  water 
is  hoisted  out,  as  well  as  the  excavated  material,  by 
buckets  and  baskets  attached  to  a balance  pole.  These 
pits  are  usually  made  of  a considerable  area  so  as  to 
obtain  as  much  illan  as  can  be  got  at  beneath ; but 
when  that  is  taken  out  for  the  full  size  of  the  pit’s 
bottom,  the  shaft  is  abandoned,  and  a fresh  one  sunk 
close  by.  The  mode  of  washing  is  the  same  as  adopted 
in  the  case  of  surface,  and  all  other  illans,  no  matter 
from  what  depth  it  has  been  procured.  But  in  one  or 
two  instances  a large,  long,  wooden  trough — a kind 
of  sluice— with  perforated  iron  gratings  is  used,  a 
stream  of  water  being  cot  ducted  through  it.  By 
this  method  of  procedure  all  the  clayey  matter  is 
carried  off  in  suspension ; but,  owing  to  the  imper- 
fect way  in  which  it  is  used,  much  sand  remains 
behind,  thereby  rendering  it  necessary  to  wash  the 
resulting  gravel  in  batea  baskets.  When  timber 
corner  posts  are  used  they  are  braced  across  with 
round  timbers,  wedged  horizontally,  to  keep  the  sides 
apart,  and  either  upright  planking,  or  small  poles, 
and  grass  are  placed  behind  to  prevent  the  walls 
from  falling.  This  is  the  chief  method  of  working 
adopted  by  the  natives,  and  from  these  sources  have 
come  most  of  the  gems  for  which  Ceylon  is  so 
celebrated. 

Dredging  in  Large  Stream  Beds. — When  the  rivers 
are  low,  from  November  to  April,  this  method  of 
obtaining  gems  from  below  the  beds  of  the  streams 
is  resorted  to.  Selecting  a spot  where  there  are  no 
rocks,  a rude  dam  of  bamboo  is  constructed  almost 
across  the  river,  and  the  force  of  the  current  con- 
centrated upon  the  spot  to  be  worked.  Five  or  six 
men  with  large  hoes,  having  handles  20  feet  in 
length,  drag  off  the  sands  and  clays  of  the  river’s 
bottom  down  stream  towards  them,  which  the  cur- 
rent sweeps  away.  In  this  manner  they  excavate 
a large  paddock  to  a depth  of  8 or  10  feet,  as 
the  case  may  be,  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
illan.  This  they  carefully  haul  out,  and  placing  it 
in  baskets,  transport  it  to  the  bank,  where  it  is  placed 
in  a heap.  When  they  have  extracted  all  they  can 
obtain,  it  is  washed  in  the  usual  way.  Where  possible, 
they  cut  down  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  are 
some  15  feet  in  height,  and  proceed  as  in  the  case 
of  working  in  the  stream.  In  one  instance  I saw 
a party  of  these  dredging  miners  who  had  cut  down 
and  removed,  assisted  by  the  rush  of  the  water,  a 
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corner  of  a bend  30  yards  in  length  with  a greatest 
width  of  15  yards,  and  thereby  procured,  at  a depth 
of  9 feet  below  the  water,  and  21  feet  below  the  top 
of  the  alluvium,  a large  area  of  illan  of  1 foot  6 
inches  to  2 feet  in  thickness,  from  which  they  said 
they  were  obtaining  a good  return. 

In  most  of  these  dredging  places  the  miners  get 
fine  specks  of  gold  in  the  underclay,  but  not  in 
paying  quantity. 

Near  Ratnapura  I saw  two  large  batea  baskets  of 
illan  washed  by  a small  party  of  men  engaged  in 
dredging,  which  showed  one  lar.  e pale  sapphire  of 
about  10  carats,  some  small  similar  ones  and  a eatseye. 

Deep  Pits  near  Mountain  Streams. — This  mode 
of  mining  is  conducted  on  more  systematic  principles 
than  any  other  gem  mining  in  Ceylon,  and  at  present, 
as  far  as  I am  aware,  is  only  carried  on  in  the  Butiya- 
tenne  district,  from  near  the  watershed  of  the  Rak- 
wanne  and  Rambuke  Rivers,  to  some  distance  down 
the  Rambuke  Y alley. 

The  nature  of  the  gem-bearing  gravel  is  of  a 
different  character  in  Butiyatenne  to  what  it  is 
elsewhere  in  elevated  valleys,  and  more  nearly  re- 
sembles a deep  lead,  in  countries  where  gold  is 
obtained.  While  the  old  gutters,  some  40  feet  below 
and  alongside  the  present  bed  of  the  Rambuke  stream, 
have  had  gem-bearing  gravel  washed  into  them,  the 
superincumbent  strata  is  old  hill-wash,  being  a homo- 
geneous reddish  and  yellowish  clay,  in  which  great 
boulders  and  blocks  of  gneiss  are  embedded,  that 
have  not  been  brought  into  their  present  position 
by  the  stream,  but  by  the  washing  down  of  clay  from 
the  hill-sides.  These  leads  are  said  by  the  miners 
to  run  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  beds  of  the  river 
at  first,  and  then  to  turn  more  to  the  south-westward, 
and  are  supposed  to  continue  under  the  Golden  Grove 
property.  About  16  years  ago  the  Government  sold 
some  reserved  lands  along  the  ed.e  of  the  Rambuke, 
commencing  about  300  yards  or  so  westward  of  the 
watershed  at  Butiyatenne,  in  six  acre  lots,  and  th  se 
were  purchased  by  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  estates. 
Some  of  these,  bought  by  the  proprietor  of  Butiyatenne, 
are  leased  to  Sinhalese  men  who  have  some  capital 
to  enable  them  to  work  them  on  one-fifth  of  profits. 
A description  of  the  mode  of  working  one  of  these 
pits  will  suffice  for  all.  The  shaft,  12  feet  by  7 feet 
6 inches  in  area,  in  reddish  hill- wash,  has  no  planking, 
as  the  ground  is  firm,  but  has  upright  corner  posts 
held  in  their  places  by  round  timbers  between  each, 
at  distances  apart  of  about  three  feet;  while  across 
the  centre  of  the  pit  are  timber  braces  in  line  at 
every  four  feet  or  so.  The  dep  th  from  the  surface  to 
the  bottom  is  90  feet.  Over  it  is  a thatched  shed  for 
protection  from  the  weather,  and  a windlass  with 
buckets  for  hoisting  out  the  stuff  and  water.  From 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  are  levels  driven  in  various 
directions,  at  first  in  search  of  the  lead,  which  was 
found  a little  to  the  south  of  the  shaft,  and  followed 
in  a south-westerly  direction  for  180  feet,  where  from 
want  of  ventilation  no  further  work  could  be  done. 
The  drift  under  the  river  also  struck  illan  and  a lead 
was  worked  both  north  and  south.  These  drifts  and 
cross  cuts  are  small  and  low,  except  in  places  in  the 
gutters,  where  they  are  three  to  four  feet  high  in  illan, 
but  narrow,  the  bed-rock  rising  up  on  either  hand. 
Iu  tome  parts  tue  gravel  is  not  more  ihau  six  inches 
thick,  and  almost  dies  out,  being  connected  with  the 
next  by  a thin  layer  of  -and.  Beneath  the  illan  R 
usually  a layer  of  stiff  yellow  und-T  clay  lying  on  the 
bed-rock.  In  the  lends  nearest  the  river  are  found 
precius  stones  of  small  size  and  much  waterworn, 
while  those  in  each  succeeding  lead  become  larger 
and  less  worn.  The  lights  used  by  the  miners  are 
em»U,  flat,  open  eurlheaw&re  oil  lamps,  with  pieces 
of  wick  lying  in  them,  the  ends  hanging  oyer  bps  in 
each  corner.  They  also  use  the  ordinary  tin  kerosene 
oil  lamps  near  the  bo'tora  of  the  shaft.  From  the 
pit  bank,  where  the  gem  bearing  gravel  is  stored 
when  brought  up,  it  is  turuwu  iu  a long,  steep,  wooden 
shoot,  which  carries  it  down  to  the  water’s  edge, 
where  it  is  washed.  When  a pit  is  abandoned,  ih 
timber  is  all  removed  for  futu  e use. 

Only  Siugalese  men  are  employ  od  i i mining,  and  as 
many  as  100  are  engaged  about  one  pit  at  a lime.  Six 


pits  were  in  operation  at  Butiyatenne  in  January  and 
February  last. 

In  or.'er  to  point  out  the  va'ue  of  these  mines 
I may  here  meet  on,  that  I obtained  a s'a'ement 
from  onr  Superintendent  which  tegot  from  the  owner 
of  the  pit  just  described,  whereby  it  was  shown  that 
the  la'ter  had,  for  the  year  1889,  obtain,  d from 
his  pit  gems  t>  at  were  sold,  chi  fly  by  auction  at 
Butiyatenne,  for  17.500  rupee  ; and  that  the  cost  of 
getting  tbe-e  anmuned  t 7.400  rupees,  leaving  a 
profit  of  10,100  rupees.  The  principal  pit  owm  r there 
as  per  a similar  statemei  t sold  g ms  during  the 
same  period  amounting  to  4,|,00U  rup  es  in  value,  at 
a profit  of  24.500  mpee*.  The  wages  paid  to  men 
working  iD  the  mines  is  frem  1 to  1$  rupees  per 
day,  while  surface  men  receive  from  50  to  87  cents. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  n 1 aide  informa- 
tion regariing  the  number  of  nstives  ei  gaged  in 
gemming  operations,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the 
greater  por  ion  of  the  inhabitants  of  'he  Ratnapura  and 
Rakwanne  districts  make  their  living  om  of  this 
class  of  in<  ustre.  Numbers  of  Moo’men  are  engaged 
in  the  gem  traffic,  and  they  enp'o>  a con-iderable 
number  of  men  cutting  and  polishing  iuferior  gems 
tor  cheap  jewellery,  which  finds  a market  in  India. 

The  deep  pits  are  worked  all  the  year  round,  but 
the  oth  r classes  of  gem  mine  p,  owing  to  the  rains 
can  only  be  prosecuted,  it  is  .-aid,  from  O tober  to  51  ay 


V.— BUTIYATENNE  GEM  SALE8. 

On  the  2nd  of  J.  nnary  I attended  a sale  by  auolion 
of  precious  stones  obta.ne .1  from  three  pits,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  thoir  working  from  27th  of  November,  1889, 
to  3rd  of  January  1890  : — 

First  Pit. 


C 2 large  Oatseyes 

1 Parcel -j  12  Sapphirts,  weighing  26  carats 
[70  da  do  73  „ 

1 Parcel  of  mixed  stones 

Second  Pit. 


I Sold  for 

\ R 
J 2,310 

225 


1 Paicel  ■;  13  largo  Sapphires,  weighing 
[4]  small  do  do 

1 Parcel  of  mixed  stones 

Thibd  Pit. 

f 21*  Sapphires,  weighing 
I Parcel  < 60  do  do 


carats 

31  [ 

32  1 


R 

910 

165 


49 

42 


no 

(.  1 Catseye 

There  were  also  three  parcels  of  small  sap- 
phires sold,  which  were  from  other  pits  viz.  : — 
1 Parcel  Sapphires 
do  do 

do  do 


h 


400 


35 

24 

35 


Total  R5.104 

On  January  22nd,  the  principal  mine  owner  at 
Butiyatenne  brought  me  the  result  of  one  week’s  work 
in  his  pit  to  show  me  the  pick  of  the  stones  he  got — a 
lovely  lot  of  sapphires  of  fir-t  quality,  without  flaws. 
One  was  a sapphire  of  li  1 tie  over  five  corats,  valued  at 
300  rupees;  the  remainder  of  small  sapphires,  valued 
together  at  300  rnp>  es.  Next  day  he  sold  the  whole 
to  a Moorman  for  550  rupees. 

I attended  another  sale  at  Butiyatenne  on  February 
26th,  the  result  of  tome  seven  weeks’  work  of  the  pit  I 
have  above  described.  Carats.  R. 

1 Parcel,  30  Sapphires  of  170  ...  1 

60  „ 124  ...  \ 5,120 

„ 84  „ 95  ...  ) 

1 Parcel,  3 large  Catseyes  ...  280 

1 Parcel  of  mixed  stones  ...  620 


6,020 

There  were  also  some  small  parcels  from 
other  pits  which  realized  tog  ther  153 

At  thi  se  sales  the  auctioneer  receives  1J  per  cent  on 
the  amount  realized,,  of  which  he  has  to  distribute 
half,  J p-rcent.,  amongst  those  »h"  attend  the  sale, 
whether  Moormen  or  miners,  in  proprotiocs  in  arcor- 
■ aDce  ^witli  their  standing  in  life — a most  cuiious 
custom. 


* One  of  these  sapphires  was  of  25  carats. 
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On  March  1st,  the  principal  mine  owner  sold  the 
gems  he  obtained  from  two  pits,  ore  an  old  abandoned 
one,  which  he  re  opened  on  the  six  acre  lots  at  Butiya- 
tenne, and  the  other  on  the  Aratcby’s  lot,  near  by. 


Carats. 


Parcel, 

3 Sapphires  of  13  .. 

12 

24  .. 

9 

15  .. 

• . 

9 

26  .. 

31 

S’ 

» 

31  .. 

»» 

13 

17  >. 

77 

126 

Carats. 

-R900 


1 Parcel,  6 Sapphires  of  16 
„ 19  31 

,,  2 Catseyes 

,,  Mixed  stones 
He  also  sold  at  private  sale  as  follows  ; — 
1 Parcel  for  R400 
R170 


R650 


R670 

The  price  of  good  sapphire  in  Ceylon  is  £6  a oBrat, 
and  there  is  a fair  sale  for  oil  gems  of  inferior  qnslity. 
Catseyes  are  at  present  in  demand,  and  biiuging  high 
price  . 

VI.— OPINION  ON  THE  VALUE  OF  THE 
PROPERTIES. 

In  order  to  form  an  opinion  oa  the  probable  value  of 
the  properties  you  have  ltas-d,  or  secured  in  other 
ways,  it  was  found  necessary  to  obtain  all  the  procur- 
able information  as  to  what  had  been  done  by  natives 
in  the  gemming  line  in  thes-  districts  and  other  parts 
of  the  country,  so  as  to  render  the  investigations  as 
searching  as  possible,  and  to  snpplomeut  this  with  my 
own  personal  observations.  With  this  object  id  view, 

I vi-ited  the  native  mines  within  reach  however,  were 
Bonn  what  limited  in  extent,  and  procured  a reliable 
information  a- 1 could.  In  this  I was  greatly  assisted 
by  the  help  I received  firm  those  who  were  appointed 
by  your  representative*  here  to  carry  out  my  instruc- 
tio  3,  in  testing  tbe  lands  required  by  you. 

Gemming  having  hitherto  been  carried  on  by  natives 
alone  in  an  urobs'rusive  way,  vety  little  is  known  of 
what  has  been  done,  and  only  when  sales  have  been 
held,  at  which  anyone  who  pleased  might  attend,  has 
any  accumte  idea  been  fo  mcd  of  the  extent  of  the 
production  ot  this  class  of  mining,  by  the  value  of  the 
gems  sold.  The  Government  h»s  not  interfered  in 
anyway  u t^e  m t'ir,  fovp  with  the  exception  of 
exacting  licenses  from  those  working  on  Crown 
Lands,  and  no  official  records  have  been  hitherto 
kept.  Thus  it  is  not  known  for  how  many  years 
the  alluvial  deposits  have  teen  worked,  nor  data  at 
hand  to  guide  anyone  investigating  the  matter  in 
coming  to  a conclusion  on  the  value  of  these  depo- 
sits. I have  given  above  all  the  information  that 
could  be  collected  from  native  sources,  together  with 
my  opinion  of  the  prospects  I have  obtained  from 
your  properties. 

From  my  experience  of  the  deposits  in  which 
precious  stones  are  discovered,  and  the  prospecting  I 
have  done,  coupled  with  native  results  and  informa- 
tion, I have  been  enabled  to  arrive  at  the  following 
conclusions,  viz. : — 

That  there  are  extensive  gem  bearing  deposits  in 
certain  districts  in  the  Colony. 

That  some  of  these  are  more  or  less  rich  in  gems  of 
value. 

And  that  some  of  the  lands  leased  by  you,  if  judi- 
ciously and  scientifically  worked,  should  undoubtedly 
field  good  results. 

Some  of  your  properties,  viz.  : Butiyatenne, 

Golden  Grove,  Spring  Yale  and  Depedene,  a'e  so 
situated  that  hydraulic  mining  can  be  resorted  to 
with  good  effect,  so  that  a large  extent  of  gem 
bearing  deposits  of  a promising  nature  can  be 
worked  rapidly  and  reasonably.  By  this  method 
of  working  the  large  amount  of  material,  yielding 
gemB  in  various  quantities,  and  of  various  sizes, 


when  worked  by  natives  in  a slow  laborious  way 
thus  subjected  to  treatment  in  a short  space  of 
time,  should  produce  a large  amount  of  precious 
stones  at  small  cost. 

The  nature  of  the  alluvial  deposits,  more  es- 
pecially of  the  hill-wash,  which  contains  layers 
of  illan  disposed  in  uncertain  positions  and  direc- 
tions, which  renders  pit  sinking  in  order  to  strike 
them  a risky  and  expensive  undertaking  should,  with 
hydraulic  mining,  be  rendered  easy  and  profitable ; 
and  all  the  small  irregular  layers  of  illan  should  be 
found  and  utilized;  while  the  deep  leads,  on  being 
thus  exposed,  should  be  discovered  and  easily  worked 
where  they  exist.  These  latteis  are  in  places,  such 
as  beneath  the  6 acre  lot  mines  on  Butiytenne,  proved 
to  be  v-ry  rich  in  sapphires  of  the  first  quality,  and 
often  of  large  size,  besides  good  catseyes  and  other  gems. 
They  are  at  vatious  depths  below  the  present  level 
of  the  bed  of  the  stream,  in  old  gutters  as  deep  in  places 
as  100  feet  from  the  surface.  By  commencing  opera- 
tions at  the  lower  ends  of  Depedene,  Golden  Grove 
and  Butiyatenne,  and  cutting  away  with  water  about 
100  feet  in  depth  of  surface  deposits  for  some  distance, 
a perfect  drainage  can  be  obtained,  and  continuous 
workings  upwards  of  the  properties  be  thus  effected. 
One  of  the  chief  difficulties  will  consist  in  the  getting 
rid  of  the  huge  blocks  of  gneiss  in  hill-wash,  but  I 
think  this  can  be  done.  Water  in  abundance  can  be 
obtained,  and  led  from  streams  in  the  higher  parts  of 
the  properties  along  the  mountain  sides,  or  in 
flumes,  and  any  degree  of  fall,  producing  any  amount 
of  pressure  may  be  obtained.  No  expensive  dams  for 
storing  water  will  be  required.  By  this  means  con- 
tinuous of  workings  of  100  yards  iu  width,  in  a distance 
of  nearly  three  miles,  may  be  secured. 

On  Millewitiya,  water  can  be  led  to  the  shallow 
illans  there,  for  washing  purposes  in  sluices,  but 
they  will  have  to  be  dug  up.  In  the  case  of  the 
surface  illan,  this  can  easily,  and  I think,  be  profitably 
done  ; for  here  we  had  good  prospects  though  the 
colour  of  the  sapphires  was  light. 

At  Doloswella,  where  I prospected,  the  place  is 
suitable  for  hydraulic  mining,  and  should  also  yield 
good  returns  of  sapphires,  as  the  result  of  our 
pits  there  showed  great  promise,  and  the  lead  was 
running  into  the  hill. 

At  Dela  and  Eraboda,  the  chief  difficulty  will 
be  in  getting  rid  of  the  water,  as  the  river  is 
large,  and  the  illan  in  the  alluvium  is  below  the 
level  of  the  bed  ; but  I think,  with  a steam 
dredger  provided  with  a shoot,  at  certain  states  of  the 
liver,  in  those  parts  wheie  there  are  no  rocks,  the 
sem-bearing  gravels,  10  feet  to  12  feet  below  the 
bed  of  the  rivc-r  could  be  excavated  and  washed  for 
gems  with  advantage. 

In  giving  an  opinion  on  the  raying  capabilities 
of  such  diposits  as  lluse  described,  it  must  be 
understood  that  the  irregular  nature  of  the  gem- 
btaring  gravels  makes  it  a most  difficult  mattr  to 
give  a pcsitive  and  decided  answer  to  the  question — 
will  they  pay  to  work?  Tbe  weikng  ot  such  is  a 
lottery,  like  tbe  manipulation  ot  most  superficial 
deposi's.  But  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  gravels 
containing  valuable  gems,  and  when  such  are  die- 
cove!  ed,  as  should  be  the  case  at  times,  along  with 
smn  I stones,  they  will  pay  for  dead  w<rk,  or  the 
finding  ot  1 utnerous  lght  off-colour  stones,  and 
leave  a consideiable  maigin  lor  profit.  The  latter 
are,  as  my  prospects  show,  on  some  of  the  pro- 
perties, very  numerous.  On  Butiyattnne  quan- 
tities of  fine  stones  of  small,  and  many  of  lirge 
size  have  been  found,  as  described  above  in  my  notes 
on  those  I saw  at  Ihe  sales  I attended  ; and  some 
which  were  besides  shown  me  by  their  finders — the 
li  sse  e of  the  pits — who  afterwards  dispi  sed  of  them 
by  private  sale.  There  can  be  no  donbt  of  this,  I 
think,  tl  at  quantities  c f valuable  sapphires  and  true 
catseyes  have  been  dug  up  in  these  gem  districts 
of  Ceylon  by  natives  tor  along  6eties  of  years;  and 
that  but  a trifling  portion  of  these  deposits  has  been 
worked  out. 

I certainly  can  recommend  the  Syndicate  to  com- 
mence hydraulic  mi.  iug  on  their  Ri.kwanne  properties, 
1 which  I am  of  opinion  will  turn  out  to  be  a profitable 
undertakings  They  might  also  at  the  same  timq 
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begin  operation*  at  Millewitiya  and  Doloswella  and 
elsewhere  should  these  prove  remunerative,  as  I think 
they  will. 

Limited  prospecting  of  Bballow  and  deep  illan  gives 
but  a slight  clue  to  the  value  and  extent  of  the  illan 
beneath  the  surface,  and  a preliminary  examination  like 
the  present  one  in  which  I have  been  engaged,  produces 
but  a slight  idea  of  what  the  probable  results  may  turn 
out.  It  would  take  a long  period  of  time,  at  great 
coat,  to  enable  one  to  say  positively  where  the  best 
grounds  are  situated  ; and  it  is  in  these  cases  only 
by  actual  workings,  as  I have  described,  that  a true 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  tbe  properties  the  Syndi- 
cate has  procured  can  be  accurately  ascertained. 

On  the  Rakwaone  properties,  apart  from  a portion 
of  Bntiyatenne,  do  gemming  operations  by  natives 
are  now  being  carried  on,  as  the  owners  of  these  have 
not  permitted  it. 


REPORT  ON  SOME  PLUMBAGO  MINES  IN 
CEYLON. 

VII.— POSITION. 

Nambapani  Distbict. — The  plnmbago  mines  I visited 
in  this  district  are  situated  on  the  sides  of  a mountain 
raDge,  of  about  one  thousand  feet  in  height,  trend- 
ing nearly  south  from  Kinllawalla  point ; and  are 
distributed  over  an  area  of  seven  miles  in  length  by 
one  mile  in  width.  There  are  two  sets  of  veins,  the 
one  on  the  western  side  of  the  range  dipping  with 
gneiss  rock  whioh  encloses  them  in  a westerly  di- 
rection, and  those  on  the  eastern  side  in  an  easterly 
direction.  Tbe  gneiss  is  of  the  usual  compositiou 
and  character  as  before  described,  but  the  bedding  and 
foliation  here  strike  north  and  south,  instead  of 
north-east  and  south-west  at  Ratnapura,  and  east 
and  west  at  Rakwanne.  In  all  other  respects  the 
rock  is  the  same.  Flowing  in  a gorge  aoross  this 
range  is  the  Kaiuganga,  a line  river,  at  a distance  of 
2J  miles  from  Nambapani  resthouse  by  the  road,  or 
1|  in  a st  aigbt  line. 

Eight  mines  are  at  present  being  worked,  the  princi- 
pal being  designated  as  follows 

1.  Kurillawella  Owners  Pedrick  and  Brampy  Peris 

2.  TunpeLhena  Owner  Priest  of  Dumbra  Temple  lands 

3.  P*halapola  „ ,,  ,,  ,, 

4.  Mai-i pula  „ „ „ „ 

5.  Ehelepola  „ „ „ „ 

Of  the  other  mines,  4J  and  5 miles  from  the  river 
in  a direct  line,  upon  the  same  veins,  one  belongs  to 
Peuriok  and  the  other  to  the  Dumbra  Temple;  but 
these  were  not  visited. 

Of  the  five  mines  mentioned  in  the  list,  oDe  leased  to 
the  Cbetty,  known  as  the  famous  Dumbra  plum- 
bago pits,  are  second  to  none  in  the  island  for  the 
production  of  plumbago  of  the  first  quality.  Next  to  this 
in  the  district  is  Kirrillawella  mine,  and  probably  tbe 
third  is  Tunpelebena, 

They  w eie  all  discovered  many  years  ago  by  the  natives 
living  on  the  spot  finding  small  loose  pieces  of  plum- 
bago on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  when  open  diggings 
were  commenced,  and  continued  to  a depth  of  many 
feet,  wbere  the  veins  were  small,  narrow  and  branch- 
ing ; but  these  when  followed  in  depth  seemed  to  come 
together.  When  the  solid  undecomposed  gneiss  rock 
was  reached  they  increased  in  size,  but,  owing  to  the 
influx  of  water  and  hardness  of  rock,  were  more  dif- 
ficult and  expensive  to  work.  At  this  6t»ge,  such  min- 
ing required  the  aid  of  capital  and  bkill,  in  order  to 
free  the  workings  from  water,  and  in  this  the  natives 
are  deficient ; so  the  works  are  Dot  prosecuted  as  they 
might  be  by  European  companies  in  command  ot  capital. 

I will  now  proceed  to  describe  each  mine  in  the 
order  in  whioh  I visited  them. 

VIII.— DESCRIPTION  OF  MINES. 

Tonpelehena  Mine. — This  mine,  some  three  miles 
south  of  t}ie  KhIu  ganga,  is  reached  from  Nambapani 
by  traversing  the  main  road  to  Ratnapura  for  3j 
miles,  and  then  crossing  the  river  in  a ferry  to  the 
south  side,  and  continuing  tbe  journey  along  a path 
for  3 miles  to  an  elevation  of  about  600  feet. 

'J'bQ  main  vein  is  in  a decomposed  gneiss  for  a depth 


of  50  feet,  and  in  grey  gDeiss  of  a solid  chsrsoter 
dowi  wards.  Two  large  open  cuttings,  and  one  pit,  7 
feet  by  10  feet,  of  a depth  of  60  feet,  timbered,  and 
provided  with  a s'  rocg  windlass  form  the  chief  wot  kings. 

No.  1 Cutting  has  bad  45  tons  of  plumbago 
extracted  from  it  in  decomposed  rock,  and  some  from 
the  solid  gneiss,  it  is  40  feet  by  50  feet,  with  a depth 
ol  about  50  feet.  On  its  south  side  are  three  drifts,  one 
above  the  other,  and  on  the  west  are  three  more  on 
a sort  of  imperfect  parallel  veiD,  but  these  have 
been  discontinued.  Both  this  and  the  main  vein  have 
branches  which  shoot  in  various  directions,  bnt  are 
small  ; and  the  main  vein,  where  firat  worked,  is  4 
inches  wide,  dipping  east  at  an  angle  of  10°  in  the  de- 
composed rock,  while  the  solid  beds  of  gneiss  dip  at  an 
angle  i f 50°  in  the  same  direction,  aDd  there  the  vein 
coincides  with  this.  Fifteen  feet  from  the  south  end 
of  the  cutting  is  the  pit  which  struck  the  maiD  vein  at 
a depth  of  60  feet,  ano  the  lessee  says  cost  5,000 rupees 
to  sink  ; but  this  1 think  cannot  be  correct,  and  pro- 
bably includes  work  done  on  the  vein  besides. 

The  main  vein  runs  in  a south  15°  east  direction,  and 
has  been  proved  for  100  yards  in  length  by  open  cut- 
tings. From  the  first  cutting,  one  of  the  drifts  was 
driven  through  to  the  pit,  which  in  its  south  side  has 
3 drifts  at  various  levels,  the  longest  being  82  feet; 
and  3 on  tbe  north.  In  tbe  deep  level  tbe  width  of  the 
vein  varies  from  5 to  6 inches,  but  in  places  is  nipped 
to  smaller  dimensions. 

No.  2 Gutting  is  100  yards  southward  of  the  firBt, 
and  is  60  feet  by  70  feet,  and  60  feet  deep,  in  which 
is  6een  the  main  veiD  of  4 inches  in  width,  together 
with  small  parallel  and  branching  oses.  The  shaft 
was  partially  sunk  by  other  lessees,  and  6 months  ago 
the  present  lessee  continued  it  and  struck  the  vein. 
When  in  full  work,  from  75  to  100  men  are  employed. 
At  the  time  01  my  visit,  only  20  men  were  at  work 
on  the  winnlasses,  taku  g tbe  water  out  by  means  of 
large  iron-bound  bnckeis,  one  ascending  full  whilst 
the  other  descended  empty;  and  2 men  and  8 boys 
were  cleaning  the  plunruDago  with  small  triangular 
hatchets  and  knives,  on  the  dressing  floor,  the  others 
being  away  getting  in  tin  ir  rice  harvest.  Plumbago 
got  from  this  veiD,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  decom- 
posed rock,  is  broken  up  and  washed  free  from  earth 
and  impurities  m basket  bateas.  The  lessee  (Arnolis) 
informed  me  that  their  output  averaged  abont  three- 
fourtbs  to  1 ten  per  working  day,  or  about  300  tons 
per  annum ; which  be  sold  on  the  river’s  bank 
to  boat-owners  for  from  £8  to  £10  per  ton.  At  the 
time  there  were  three  large  scows  awaiting  loads  at 
the  ferry,  from  these  and  mines  to  the  southward. 

Tbe  plumbago  is  carried  in  baskets  down  to  tbe 
river  by  both  men  and  women,  the  former  receiving 
50  cents  for  a load  of  two  baskets  for  every  two  trips, 
and  the  latter  15  cents. 

Gr8y  gneiss  foims  the  country  rock,  and  the  veins 
of  plumbago  are  in  partB  in  a coarse  felspatbio  reck, 
a sort  of  graphic  granite,  which  is  in  layers  in  the 
gneiss. 

From  a rough  calculation  I make  out  that  the  profits 
to  the  owner  on  the  output  he  named  is  £700  per 
annum. 

Madapola  Mine. — Madspola  is  leased  to  a Chetty, 
who  chnfly  resides  in  Colombo. 

This  Mine  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  range,  at 
an  elevation  of  375  feet  above  the  sea,  and  J of  a 
mile  south  of  the  river,  at  a distance  of  2 miles  by 
road  fiom  Nambapani. 

Along  the  vein,  for  a distance  of  100  yards,  there 
are  eleven  pitB,  the  most  northern  one  being  down 
through  the  decomposed  gneiss  into  the  solid  rock. 
The  northern  pit,  120  feet  deep,  has  two  7-inch 
pumps,  worked  by  a horizontal  steam  ergine,  for 
draining  the  mit  e;  but  the  pumps  bad  recently  split, 
and  the  crank  of  the  foicing  set  was  broken,  so  that 
the  machinery  was  at  a BteDdstil),  and  there  was  36 
feet  of  water  in  the  shafts;  con-tquently,  Dearly  all 
mining,  except  in  the  upper  level,  was  suspended  for 
the  time.  Altogetler,  there  are  Dearly  200  mentm- 
ployed,  of  whim  32  were  engaged  on  the  windlasses, 
hoisting  out  water.  When  in  full  work,  formerly! 
they  eay  800  men  were  employed, 
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The  pits  are  10  feet  by  10  feet  well  timbered  and 
planked,  and  have  a timbered  division  in  the 
centre;  and  drifts  are  driven  in  from  their  sides 
north  and  South,  at  different  level-*  in  the  vein  between 
which  the  plumbago  is  got  out  by  stoping. 

Besides  the  main  vein  which  strikes  south  15°  east, 
and  north  15°  west,  there  are  su  all  branch  vtins  sonic 
of  which,  1 eiDg  6 inches  in  thickness,  are  worked. 

Tbe  main  vein  increases  in  size  as  greater  depth 
is  attained,  and  in  the  bottom  of  tbe  mice  is  said 
to  be  from  4 feet  6 inches  to  0 feet  wide  in  places, 
producing  pure  plumbago  of  the  firet  quality,  which 
does  not  contaiu  any  impurities,  end  is  sent  up  in 
blocks  of  almost  a foot  cube.  The  underground  mana- 
ger— a Singalese — told  me  that  they  had  blown 
down  with  dynamite  at  one  shot,  in  stoping,  a m*ss 
of  solid  plumbago,  weighing  cne  and  a half  tons.  One 
pit  to  the  south  showed  the  plumbago  in  the  solid 
rock  ot  one  ioot  in  width,  at  thirty  feet  from  the 
surface, 

It  is  said  that  some  years  ago  the  lessee  of  this 
mine  obtained  as  much  as  £30,000  for  his  plumbago 
output  in  cne  year.  Owing  to  tbe  difficulty  and 
expense  of  unwateriDg  the  mine  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  now  being  performed,  it  does  not  do  any- 
thing approaching  this,  thongh  the  plumbago  in  tbe 
mire  is  better  and  in  greater  quantity  than  ever, 
through  being  followed  to  a greater  depth. 

Tu  illustrate  tbe  primitive  way  in  which  things  are 
being  done,  I may  men  ion  that  the  boiler  was  fed 
from  a tank  supplied  with  water  by  two  men,  who 
hoisted  it  from  a stream;  and  the  watchmaker  of 
Ratnapura,  a Singalese  native,  had  arrived  to  repair 
tbe  pumps.  I think  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that 
he  failed  in  accomplishing  this,  for  on  my  second 
visit,  some  time  after,  all  work  was  suspended,  and 
the  water  in  the  pits  was  up  to  within  12  ftet  of 
the  surface.  A large  stream  flowing  close  by  could 
easily  be  turned  to  account  to  work  tbe  pumps  by  a 
water-wheel.  The  area  of  land  leased  to  the  Chetty 
s 10  acres  in  extent,  and  the  mine  has  been  worked 
or  many  years,  but  I could  not  obtain  any  lucid 
aocount  of  his  history. 

Kikiliwella  Mine. — This  is  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  a steep  gulley  in  the  same  range  as  the  last  mentioned 
mines,  but  on  its  eastern  slope,  northward  of  the 
liver,  and  six  miles  from  Nambapani,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  200  feet  above  tbe  valley.  The  mine  con- 
sists of  a large  open  cutting  on  the  gaily  side,  and 
four  levels  driven  on  the  veils,  which  are  here  eight 
in  number,  sppart  ntly  bedded  in  the  gneiss,  which  dips 
east  at  an  angle  of  30°,  and  is  mostly  in  a semi-de- 
comrosed  condition  ; but  in  places  where  it  has  resisted 
tho  weathering  action,  is  a dark  grey  rock  of  the  usual 
kind.  On  four  of  the  veins  there  are  adit  levels,  the 
longest  being  in  46  feet. 

Tbe  large  paddock,  or  open  cutting,  is  sunk  to  a depth 
of  18  feet,  and  its  dimensions  are  50  feet  by  20  ftet. 
It  is  sunk  so  as  to  show  the  three  principal  veins  down 
to  tbe  solid  rock,  in  which  the  main  vein  is  said  to  have 
a width  of  2 feet  6 inches  of  plumbago  of  the  best 
quality. 

The  gneiss  abovo  is  white,  though  decom- 
posed, for  50  feet,  and  passes  upwards  into 
red  loam  of  30  feet  in  thickness.  Veins  of  plum- 
bago in  the  decomposed  rock  6how  a thickness  of 
from  1 inch  to  6 inches,  impregnated  with  iron  oxide, 
but  have  all  bt  en  more  or  less,  worked  small  plumbago, 
and  freed  from  iron  by  washing  in  baskets. 

Tbe  mine  is  on  ireehold  propc-ity  of  fiur  acres, 
originally  purchased  from  Government.  Plambago 
was  first  discovered  there  30  years  ago,  and  was  worked 
by  the  Ellawella  of  Ratannpura  til!  1873  when  a 
huge  laDd-slip,  some  200  yards  in  length,  occurred 
on  the  mountain  side,  and  covered  np  nearly  al1  tho 
workings.  Other  parties  leased  it,  and  tried  to  remove 
the  detritus  for  teven  years,  but  failed  ; when  in  1890, 
Pe.lrick  took  over  the  lease  and  continued  the  work 
of  excavation  by  blasting  an  enormous  mats  c f rock, 
which  had  almost  filled  tbe  paddock.  Besides  doingesome 
work  in  tbe  veins  in  getting  out  plumbago,  he  is  still  re- 
moving rocks.  Since  that  time,  he  has  bought  the  piece 
for  £400,  iu  partnership  with  Peris  (our  superiuteuck  nt), 
yvhoto  shares  is  a little  over  one  third.  From  the  com- 


mencement of  this  year,  he  has  had  180  to  200  men  at 
work,  chiefly  occnpied  in  Masting  and  removing  rocks, 
which  are  carted  to  a dump  iu  bullock  oarts,  while 
tho  larger  pieces  are  hauled  out  by  elephants.  To 
show  how  this  place,  in  spite  of  what  is  spent  on 
dead  work,  pays,  I may  mention  that  Peris,  who,  from 
not  finding  any  capital  to  work  with,  is  only  entitled 
to  receive  one  twentieth  of  the  profits  as  rent  for  it 
one-third  share,  has  received  £50  per  annum  from 
Pedricb.  Thus  if  £50  is  one-twentieth  of  what  was 
made,  the  profits  must  have  amounted  to  £1,C00  per 
annum. 

A level  driven  in  150  yards  east  of  the  veins  would 
procure  drainage  to  a depth  of  150  feet  on  them. 

No  mining  was  being  done  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
40  men  were  engaged  in  removing  rooks  and  the  large 
amount  of  those  carted  out  showed  what  efforts  were 
being  made  to  re-open  the  place. 

In  the  store  were  some  15  tons  of  un- 
dressed plumhago,  and  a few  o good  first 

quality  stuff,  pieces  of  which  were  of  seven  to 
eight  inches  across,  showing  that  the  vein  from 
wbioh  they  came  was  a large  one. 

At  all  theie  mines  the  wages  paid  to  workmen 
were  tbe  same  ; a mine  receiving  from  two  rupees 
to  2‘50  rupee  per  day  ; a surface  workman  receiving 
50  cents,  and  boy  s 12  cents  ; all  beiDg  supplied  with 
r>.tioLS,  consisting  of  rice  alone.  It  is  said 

that  plenty  of  Singalese  labour  is  procurable. 

Sbculd  these  mines  be  worked  by  an  English 
Pcmpany,  these  natives  will  have  to  be  employed, 
fur  English  miners  could  not  stand  the  olimate. 
1 hey  work  well,  aDd  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  English  over  men,  mining  ceuld  be 
successfully  carried  on. 

Immediately  adjoining  Kirilliwella  mine  in  the 
north  is  a property  of  9 acres  in  extent,  which 
is  said  by  Pcdrick  to  contain  the  northern  ex- 
(rnsicn  of  the  plumbago  viens  he  is  working, 
which  vridenoutin  that  direction  but  no  work  has 
been  done  cu  it.  This  property  will  be  leased  to  the 
Syndicate  by  tbe  owner,  Kirilliwella-manRka's  son. 

Ehelepola  Mine. — Ebclepola  is  one  mile  south  of 
the  Cbetty’spits  on  the  same  vein,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  500  feet  above  tbe  tea.  It  has  one  pit  50  feet 
deep  on  a vein  of  plumbago  6 inches  wide,  and  a largo 
opt n cutting  cn  the  bill  side.  There  are  three  adits, 
one  46  ftet  ,ong,  driven  in  fri  m the  face  of  tbe  cut- 
ting, from  w In ch  the  veins  te;  ped  are  small,  the 
largest  heir  g four  inches  wide.  Yeiy  little  is  beirg 
done  there,  and  tbe  1 it  wrs  full  of  water. 

Three  qumfers  of  a mile  south  there  is  another 
small  plumbr  go  mire,  en  the  seme  vein. 

HINES  NEAR  PAN  TUB  A ROAD. 

Ratmalgoda  plumbago  mine  is  situated  one  mi.'e 
north  of  the  Pantura  road  in  undulating  courtry, 
not  more  than  1(0  feet  above  ihe  sea  level,  and 
has  been  offered  to  the  Syndicate  on  a share 
of  prefits;  but  no  turns  bhve  leen  arranged.  All 
that  is  here  teen  is  a long  cutting  20  feet  deep,  and 
two  large  ether  paddocks,  all  in  decomposed  gneiss, 
in  which  are  four  small  veins  lying  south  25 degrees 
caBt  at  a high  angle.  From  this  small  seized 
plumbago  has  been  taken  out,  but  tbe  miners,  having 
much  water  to  contend  wiib,  aie  not  low  pro- 
secuting the  work  with  much  energy.  Iu  the 
bottom  of  the  mine  the  chief  vein  is  from  4 to  _6 
i;  ches  wide, 

Pelpitigoda  mine  is  alto  in  low  undulating  country, 
about  one  mile  from  Ratmalgoda,  and  consists  of 
two  large  open  cuttings.  In  the  onei  to  the  east- 
ward, which  is  40  ieet  deep,  ure  two  pits  01  e 
102  feet  deep  and  tbe  other  114  feet.  The  main 
vein  runs  in  a south  CC°  east  direction,  and  is  said  to 
be  item  I feet  6 inches  to  3 feet  in  width  st  those 
depths.  Besidesthe  main  vein,  there  are  two  smeller 
ones,  ai  d a number  of  small  branches.  The  large  cut- 
ting is  100  yards  by  20  yards  and  40  ftet  deep.  A 
iiumt  tr  of  pits  along  a voiu  below  it,  now  abandoned, 
aie  said  to  be  210  feet  deep. 

For  25  years  these  mines  have  been  worked  off  and 
on  anel  continuously  for  the  last  six  years 
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They  are  oelebrated  mines,  and  the  land  on  which 
they  are  was  not  long  since  sold  for  £000  an  acre. 

PHOPliftTY  IN  KUttNEGALLE. 

Woodslee  Estate. — I examined  a vein  of  plumbago 
in  this  property,  but  so  little  work  has  been  done  in 
it  that  there  was  hardly  anything  to  be  seen  on  which 
to  base  a judgment.  Bat  as  the  owners  wauled  to 
sell  the  property,  and  asked  a large  pries— £1,800,  I 
beiieve— I could  not  reoo  mmend  its  purchase. 


IX.— OPINION  ON  VALUE  OF  PLUMBAGO 
MINES. 

I oonsidor  that  the  Madspola,  Kirilliwalla,  and 
Tnnpelehana  mines,  especially  the  two  former,  if 
scientifically  worked,  would  be  a most  profitable  under- 
taking, owing  to  the  purity  of  the  plumbago,  aud  to 
the  width  of  the  veins.  All  those  who  have  w.  rked  in 
these  mines  affirm  that  the  plumbago  widens  and 
improves  in  depth. 

From  what  I could  learn,  their  owners  have  derived 
considerable  gains  from  them,  though  worked  in  a 
most  primitive  way  most  of  the  money  expended  beiDg 
wasted  in  unwatering  them  by  manual  labour. 

They  have  only  been  proved  to  a depth  of  120  feet 
at  most,  but  their  lateral  extension  for  over  100  yards 
has  been  confirmed. 

I think  it  only  rests  with  the  expenditure  of  capital, 
and  good  management,  to  obtain  from  them  a large 
out-put  of  plumbago  of  the  best  quality,  for  which  a 
gcod  market  could  be  procured. 

Here  the  wages  to  miners  and  surface  laborers  is 
most  reasonable,  and  would  render  the  getting  of  the 
stuff  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate. 

Pumping  machinery,  either  by  steam,  or,  in  the 
caBe  of  Madapola,  perhaps  by  water  piwe-,  would  be 
most  effective. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  rook  in  which  the 
veins  are  situated  they  are  very  irregular  in  width, 
but  are  shown  to  widen  and  narrow  by  turns  when 
followed. 

A width  of  6 inches,  I estimate,  will  give  113  tons 
to  the  fathom,  and  in  the  hardest  ground  this  would 
not  cost  more  than  £7  13s  per  running  fathom.  Two 
men  should  get  out  2 tons  a month,  and  50  men  600 
tons  a year.  600  tons  at  £20  will  bring  £12,41.0. 
The  cost  of  production  beirg  £4,593,  will  leave  a profit 
of  £7,410  on  the  600  tons.  This  docs  not,  however, 
include  any  other  expenses,  except  those  of  actually 
getting. 

From  the  table  of  Exports  from  CeyloD,  in 
“ Ferguson’s  Oeylon  Handbook  aud  Directory,”  it  will 
be  seen  that  for  the  years  1880,  1885,  1886  and  1887 
the  export  of  plumbago  has  been  as  follows: — 

1880— 205,738  cwt.  1880—241,760  ewfc.: 

£205,738  value.  £241,760  value. 


1885—196,400  ewt.  1887—238,599  cwt. : 

£136,400  value.  £238.600  value. 

Judging  from  these  values  the  price  of  plumbago 
has  averaged  £1  per  hundred  weight,  that  is,  £20  per 
ton  for  these  years.  In  February  last  I was  told  it 
had  risen  to  £24,  but  fell  again. 

The  table  just  referred  to  gives  an  idea  of  the 
large  quantity  of  plumbago  mined  solely  by  natives 
eaoh  year ; but  the  value  they  receive  for  it  from 
the  merchants  does  not  appear.  Another  good  feature 
in  these  mines  is  their  situation  within  easy  reach 
of  a fine  river,  navigable  to  the  sea  at  Kalutara 
for  good  sized  scows,  and  with  a railway  connect- 
ing the  latter  place  with  Colombo.  There  is  timber 
on  these  properties  to  a certain  extent,  and  plenty  is  to 
to  be  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood.  Amongst  the 
natives  the  district  is  considered  to  be  a very  healthy 
one,  there  beiDg  but  little  fever  there. 

I can  most  highly  reoommend  the  Madapola,  Kirilli- 
wella,  Tunpelehaca  properties  to  the  Syndicate,  tbe 
first  two  mentioned  being  the  most  valuable.  The 
other  property  of  Ratmalgoda  is  also  well  worth 
securing,  though  quite  unproved  at  present. 

O.  Barrington  Bbown,  Asjoc,  R.M.S.,  F.G.S. 


London,  April  28tb,  1890. 


VARIOUS  NOTES. 

French  Tomato  Pickle.— First  of  all  you  must 
have  a peck  of  green  tomatoes.  Then  you  will  also 
require  six  large  onions,  half  a pint  of  salt,  one 
pint  of  brown  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  curry- 
powder,  two  table  spoonfuls  of  turmeric,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls of  ground  cinuamou,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  ground 
clove,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  ground  allspice,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  mustard,  three  quarts  of  vinegar  and 
one  quart  of  water.  Slice  the  tomatoes  and  onions 
and  put  them  in  a large  bowl  or  stone  jar.  Sprinkle 
with  the  salt,  and  let  them  stand  over  night.  In  the 
morning,  drain  off  (he  liquid,  and  put  the  vegetables 
in  the  preserving  kettle  with  one  quart  of  vinegar 
and  one  quart  of  water.  Let  them  boil  for  five 
minutes,  and  then  drain  off  the  liquid.  Return  the 
drained  vegetables  to  the  preserving  kettle.  Mix  the 
spice  smoothly  with  a part  of  the  two  quarts  of 
vinegar.  Add  to  this,  the  remainder  of  the  vinegar 
and  the  sugar  to  the  vegetables,  and  heat  to  the 
boiling  point.  Cook  for  fifteen  minutes  after  the 
pickles  begin  to  boil.  Put  it  up  in  small  jars  and 
seal. — Good  Housekeeping. 

Waste  Products. — In  the  cu:rent  number  of 
the  North  American  Review,  Lord  Playfair  shows 
how  waste  products  are  made  useful.  He  says 
there  are  some  perfumes  which  are  really  oils  and 
ethers  extracted  from  flowers.  There  are  others 
which  are  made  artificially,  and  curiously  most 
frequently  out  of  bad-iiuellirg  compounds.  Fusel 
oil  which  has  a most  sickening  odour,  after 
treatment  with  acid  and  oxidizing  agents,  is  used 
to  make  the  oil  of  apples  and  the  oil  of  pears.  Oil 
of  grapes  and  oil  of  cognac,  we  also  learn,  are  little 
more  than  fusel  oil  largely  diluted.  On  the  other 
baud,  oil  of  pineapples  is  best  made  by  the  action 
of  putrid  cheese,  or  by  distilling  rancid  butter  with 
alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
his  lordship’s  disclosures  will  be  a distinct  shock 
to  the  feminine  mind.  Probably  they  would  prefer 
to  be  left  in  ignorance  of  the  fact,  as  Lord 
Playfair,  following  Lord  Palmerston,  states  that 
“ dirt  is  only  matter  in  a wrong  place.” — Sola’s 
Journai. 

Indian  Patents.— Nov.  2nd. — No.  269  of  1892. — 
Br-resford  Lovett,  a Colonel  in  the  corps  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  at  present  Chief  Engineer  in  the  Military 
Works  Departments  and  residing  at  Aucklands, 
Ootacumund,  for  “Cleaning  grain,  such  as  gram, 
liolti  and  rioe,  from  grit,  gravel  and  sand.”  No. 
271  of  1892. — Henri  Galopin,  of  Temple  Court 
Place,  Chancery  Lane,  Melbourne,  in  the  Colony 
of  Victoria,  Scientific  Engineer,  for  Improvements 
in  and  connected  with  apparatus  for  “Usng 
Liquid  Fuel  for  Lighting  and  Heating  purposes." 
No.  46  of  1892. —Eva  Jennie  Hall,  wife  of  Hugh 
Hall,  residing  at  No.  1010,  Sixth  Avenue  South 
in  the  City  of  Stillwater,  County  of  Washington 
and  State  of  Minnesota,  one  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  for  “Improvements  in  and  relating 
to  needles  for  use  in  sewing  maohines.”  (Filed 
23rd  September  1892  ) No.  56  of  1892. — Andrew 
Charles  Guy  Thompson,  Engineer  and  Tea  Planter 
of  Sagmootea  Tea  Estate,  Nowgong,  Assam,  for 
“Transporting  or  conveying  material  or  substances 
from  one  point  or  piece  to  another  and  is  specially 
adapted  from  its  portability  and  ready  means 
of  applying  tension  and  epeedy  discharging  ap- 
paratus to  such  works  as  conveyance  of  eaiili  or 
soil  (commonly  -called  top  dressing)  or  making 
up  earthworks.”  (Filed  17th  October  1S92.)  No- 
158  of  1S92. — Samuei  Cleland  Davidson  of  Snccco 
Works,  Belfast,  Ireland,  Merchant,  for  “Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  tea  leaf  into  black 
tea.”  (Filed  14th  October  1892  )— Indian  Engineer, 
Nov.  12. 
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THE  POSITION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CEYLON  TEA  COMPANY. 

This,  we  regret  to  hear  from  intelligence  reaching 
ns  by  a recent  London  mail,  is  by  no  means  so  assured 
as  previous  statements  sent  to  us  seemed  to  indi- 
cate. It  bad  been  quite  understood  that  the 
liberal  grant  made  by  our  Tea  Fund  of  ninety  chests 
of  tea  would  so  establish  the  footing  and  prestige  of 
the  Company  that  no  difficulty  would  b6  experi- 
enced in  raisiug  the  money  required  to  carry  on 
its  affairs.  Mr.  Farr,  of  Messrs.  Watteon  & Farr, 
had,  we  were  given  to  understand,  felt  assurance 
that  this  would  be  the  ease;  but  we  now  hear 
that  before  leaving  England  on  his  return  to  New 
Yoik  that  gentleman  had  signified  that  the  Com- 
pany was  without  any  capital  to  carry  on  its  work, 
Brel  that  unless  early  finencial  aid  were  forthcoming 
it  would  have  to  proceed  to  almost  immediate  liqui- 
dation 1 It  can  only  be  concluded  fiomthis  regret- 
able  statement  that  Mr.  Farr  had  been  much  too 
sanguine  as  to  the  effects  the  grant  made 
here  would  have  upon  the  minds  and  purses  of 
capitalists  in  London  and  New  York.  The 
discovery  of  this  overestimate  by  Mr.  Farr 
appears  to  have  been  made  before  his  departure 
from  London,  and  he  had  written  to  make  it 
known  to  be  his  intention  to  issue  £10,000  of 
new  shares  in  the  Company,  each  £1  of  which 
was  to  be  sold  for  five  shillings  with  no  remain- 
ing liability  to  the  purchasers  of  such  shares. 
If  these  can  be  plaocd  it  would  render  available 
an  immediate  sum  of  £2,500  for  oarrying  on  the 
operations  of  the  Company.  Whether  it  will  be 
possible  to  obtain  this  sum  must  of  course  be 
for  the  present  in  doubt.  Certainly  the  terms 
offered  should  be  aliuriDg  to  those  interested  in 
the  continuance  of  the  work  in  America  from 
which  we  hope  so  much.  At  the  same  time  the  issue 
of  the  shares  at  a discount  of  76  per  cent  is  a very 
liberal  watering  of  the  Company’s  new  capital, 
but  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  oase 
would  perhaps  warrant  such  a proceeding,  one, 
we  believe,  not  to  be  unusual  in  the  endeavour  to 
float  schemes  having  a somewhat  speculative 
character.  We  must  say  that  the  intelligence  as 
to  what  is  now  proposed  has  came  upon  us  with 
somewhat  of  a shock  after  all  we  had  heard  re- 
cently of  the  probable  issue  to  the  grant  made  by 
the  Tea  Fund  Committee.  Mr,  Farr  stated  in  his 
letter  that  he  had  cabled  to  Mr.  Grinlinton  the  posi- 
tion of  affairs  ; and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  Bteps 
oan  be  taken  by  the  latter  gentleman  to  avoid  the 
oollapse  of  the  Company  in  which  from  first  to  last  he 
has  shown  so  great,  so  intelligent,  and  so  patrotio 
an  interest.  For  it  oannot  be  denied  that  the  collapse 
of  this  Company,  and  its  proceeding  to  the  almost 
immediate  liquidation  with  which  it  is  threatened, 
must  strike  a severe  blow  to  the  prospects  of 
Ceylon  tea  in  America,  just  as  we  are  hoping  so 
much  as  the  result  of  the  t fforts  making  for  the  due 
representation  of  our  staple  product  at  the  Chicago 
Exhibition.  We  sincerely  tiust  that  such  a fiasco 
may  be  avoided,  but  those  concerned  will  have 
to  bestir  themselves  to  secure  this.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  a large  sum  that  Messrs.  Wattson  & 
Farr  state  to  be  required.  Surely  among  our 
planters  and  merchants  £2,500  might  be  sub- 
scribed, and  the  more  readily  because  of  the  very 
liberal  teims  offered  to  Becure  it.  If  the  money 
be  not  fortheeming  we  greatly  fear  the  chances 
of  Ceylon  tea  finding  a ready  market  in  America 
will  be  almost  indefinitely  postponed.  It  has, 
we  know,  to  battle  against  many  antagonistic 
conditions,  and  to  overcome  these  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  all  concerned  in  the  enterprise 
phQuld  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 


This  is  one  of  those  companies  in  favour  of  which, 
in  common  with  the  Spinning  and  Weaving  Com- 
pany, the  editors  of  the  Tropical  Agriculturist  felt 
bound  to  depart  from  the  rule  they  had  laid  down  fer 
themselves,  not  to  take  shares  in  concerns  which 
it  might  become  their  duty  freely  to  critioize. 
We  (the  senior  editor)  hold  five  shares  in  the 
American  Tea  Company,  fully  paid  up,  from  which 
we  never  expected  and  do  not  now  expect  any 
return  beyond  that  we  should  share  with 
other  estate  owners  from  extended  demand 
for  Ceylon  tea.  There  was  quite  a rush  of  with- 
drawals by  planters  and  others  from  the  Company 
when  it  became  an  American  corporation  ; chiefly, 
we  believe,  from  the  unfounded  dread  that  liability 
would  not  be  limited.  Although  limited  liability 
was  secured,  there  was  no  further  encouragement 
offered,  that  we  are  aware  of,  by  the  planters  taking 
sharos,  and  we  suppose  Mr.  Grinlinton,  who  paid  for 
all  shares  thrown  up,  is  by  far  the  chief  shareholder 
in  Ceylon.  We  feel  sure  he  will  do  what  he  can  to 
prevent  the  collapse  of  the  Company  at  this 
juncture,  not  for  the  sake  of  his  own  personal 
interests,  but  for  those  of  the  Ceylon  tea  enterpriza 
in  America,  A deliveranee  from  Mr.  Grinlinton  on 
the  subject  will  be  welcome. 

THOMSON’S  PATENT  TEA  PLUCKERS. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Creasy  writes: — 

“ In  your  issue  of  September  last  a correspondent 
signing  ‘ M.’  asked  for  results  of  Thompson’s  Patent 
Tea  Pluckers.  Will  you  kindly  send  him  a copy 
of  enclosed  and  I send  a second  copy  for  your 
notice  ? I think  the  results  so  far  show  that  a very 
large  economy  can  be  gained  by  the  use  of  the 
pluckers.” 

The  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  reprint  the  account 

sent  ue : — 

Copy  of  a letter  received  from  J.  Ashington  Thomp- 
son, the  Inventor  of  the  Patent  Tea  Pluckers. 

Salgunga  Tea  Estate,  P.  O.  Kumbir, 
Cachar,  3rd  August,  1892. 
E.  B.  Creasy,  Esq.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Dear  Sir, — I see  I last  wrote  you  on  the  3rd  May 
and  since  then  have  received  yours  of  the  14th  id.  and 
4th  June  the  contents  of  which  have  my  attention.  I 
have  also  to  thank  you  for  copy  of  your  pamphlet. 

My  pluckers  have  not  done  badly  so  far  but  a great 
many  planters  have  not  had  the  patience  to  try  them 
long  enough.  It  takes  a whole  season’s  working  to 
prove  their  capabilities,  for  it  is  not  till  the  latter  half 
of  the  year  that  they  prove  their  superiority  over  hand 
plucking,  and  the  second  year’s  working  gives  better 
results  than  the  first.  At  the  first  start  off  they  do  not 
give  as  good  or  as  much  leaf  as  hand  picking,  but  in 
the  second  half  of  the  season  when  the  bushes  are 
formed , they  soon  make  up  for  lost  time  and  in 
the  end  my  pluckers  show  a decided  gain  and  leave 
much  better  bushes  for  next  season  than  is  to  be  got 
by  hand  picking. 

I would  impress  on  you  and  would  wish  you  to 
impress  strongly  on  all  purchasers  of  my  Pluckers 
that  less  than  12  months  working  is  no  test  of  their 
capabilities.  It  takes  nearly  6 months  to  train  the 
coolies  to  work  them  properly,  and  it  takes  nearly  as 
long  for  the  bushes  to  spread  and  show  a large  even 
surface  which  is  indispensable  to  the  successful  work- 
ing of  my  Pluckers.  I would  also  remind  you  that  the 
baskets  are  very  important.  The  Tea  Pluckers  should 
be  used  as  shown  in  the  Photo  I sent  you. 

I now  forward  for  your  information  copy  of  a letter 
to  Messrs.  T.  E.  Thomson  & Co.  received  from  a 
planter  in  Sylhet.  He  is  one  of  the  men  who  has 
persevered  with  my  pluckers  and  is  now  reaping  his 
reward.  His  neighbours  just  tried  them  for  a month 
and  threw  them  aside.  16  lb.  leaf  an  hour  is  about 
160  lb,  a day.  The  average  plucking,  in  Cachar  aud 
Sylhet  is  about  301b.  leaf  aday. — I am,  yours  faithfully, 
(Signed)  J.  Ashington  Thompson. 

The  letter  referred  to  above  Sonaishiha,  Pathar- 
kaudi  P,  O,  Syhlet  District,  20th  June,  1892, 
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Dear  Sir, — Your  favour  of  16tli  inst  to  hand.  Re 
pluekers  the  pluckers  are  getting  an  honest  trial  here, 
and  so  far  they  have  done  as  well  as  could  be  expected, 
but  now  that  my  bushes  are  in  good  order  for  plucking 
I expect  greater  results  from  them.  At  the  present 
time  I have  women  who  can  pluck  16  lb.  per  hour  which 
is  saying  a great  deal  and  hope  still  to  do  better  when 
all  my  pluckers  are  in  order.  I shall  have  more  to 
say  about  pluckers  later  on  in  the  season,  as  I am 
keeping  a record  as  against  hand  plucking.  I am  getting 
otter  10  pluckerb  through  O.  S.  & Co.  This  will  in- 
cr<  o.se  my  stock  to  45  so  that  you  see  that  esmeare 
getting  a fair  trial. — In  the  meantime,  I am,  yours 
faithfully,  (Signed)  Alexander  White. 

N. B.  — Copies  of  the  photographs  allude<l  to  above 
can  be  bad  on  application  alto  sample  baskets. 

B.  B.  Creasy,  Agent, 
Thompson’s  Patent  Tea  Pluckers. 


Copy  of  a letter  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Pobree,  Dikcya 
Estate,  Dikoya,  Ceylon. 

Tea  clipped  from  15  acres  with  Thompson’s  Patent 
Clippers  with  cost  of  clipping  per  month  and  yield 
of  tea  per  acre  per  month. 


lb.  made 

Cost  of 

tea 

clipping 

per  acre. 

per  lb; 

tea  made. 

June..!. 

6 cte.  Fair  flushing 

month 

July.... 

8'6}  Exceptionally 

August  . 

20 

7'3  y bad  flushing 

Septeml 

er...  18 

6 2 ) months 

field  was 

first  tipped 

after  pruning  in  May 

with  the  clippers. 

The  hushes  have  spread  and  found  a better  flashing 
gurfaoe  than  they  would  have  done  if  hand  plucked 
but  to  a certain  extent  have  rather  a Dibbled  appear- 
ance up  to  now  in  four  months  clipping.  I consider 
(be  clippers  a decided  improvement  on  hand  pluck- 
ing, but  whether  the  bushes  will  ron  as  long  as 
they  would  if  haDd  plucked  I cannot  say.  I am 
inclined  to  thrnk  they  will  not.  The  cost  of  clipping 
up  to  date  is  much  cheaper  than  hand  plucking. 

(Sigted)  T,  S.  Dobeee,  Dikcya. 

September  30th,  1892. 

N.B. — The  first  pinchers  wee  supplied  to  Mr.  Dobree 
five  months  ago,  E.  B.  Cbeasy. 

BOTANY,  kc.,  IN  CENTRAL  AERICA. 

ME.  A.  WHYTE,  BOTANIST  OF  THE  BBITISH  CENTRAL 

African  administration,  to  mr.  w.  ncck  of  the 

HAKGaLA  GARDENS,  CEYLON. 

We  have  been  permitted  to  publish  the  following 
interesting  communication  : — 

The  Residency,  Zomba,  B.  C.  A.,  1st  August,  1892 
(3,000  ft.  attitude'  and  about  50  miles  north  of  Blantyre,  ! 
the  mission  station). 

You  will  scarcely  expect  a letter  from  me  from 
this  centre  of  savagedom,  but  I would  have  written  ! 
to  you  sooner  but  for  the  great  variety  of  work  I 1 
have  had  here,  collecting  and  laying  out  experimental 
gardens,  planting  of  some,  and  in  fact  a hundred  ; 
odd  little  jobs  requiring  immediate  and  close  super-  | 
vision  in  a new  country.  I am  stationed  here  at  j 
present  with  Mr.  Johnston,  our  Commissioner,  and 
Consul  General  for  Nyassaland;  and  both  of  us  are 
very  much  interested  in  establishing  botanical  gardens  j 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Residency—  a fine  large  baronial-  ; 
looking  brick  building— the  finest  mansion  in  Central  ' 
Africa,  and  built  by  contract  some  years  since  by  l 
the  BuchanonBrothers,  the  most  enterprising  planters  1 
in  B.  C.  A.  and  who  have  now  a large  coffee  acreage  | 
in  bearing.  We  can  grow  almost  anything  in  this  j 
climate,  which  corresponds  very  closely  to  that  of  [ 
HakgalO',  and  I have  told  Mr.  Johnston  that  I am  | 
sure  you  and  Dr.  Tiimen  will  willingly  assist  us  in 
introducing  new  things.  I have  written  the  doctor  ] 
and  I enclose  this  letter  in  his,  so  that  he  may  peruse  I 
it  also,  for  I have  no  doubt  you  will  he  glad  to 
Jiear  what  we  are  doing  in  these  outlandish  parts. 


We  shall  be  deeply  grateful  to  you,  if  you  can 
make  us  up  a case  of  things  that  will  be  'likely  to 
carry  such  as  fleshy  roots  and  bulbs.  Caladiams, 
arum  lily,  agspanthus,  begonias,  formium  tenax, 
cocoayam,  lily  bulbs,  yuccas,  marantas,  dracamas, 
allocasias,  in  fact  all  or  any  of  the  common  things. 
Then  seeds  of  trees  and  creepers  and  showy  plants 
you  could  send  direct  by  post  in  packages  of  say 
5 lb.  weight  and  addressed 

H.  H.  Johnston,  Esq.,  c.n., 

H.  B.  M.  Commissioner  & Consul  General, 
British  Central  Africa, 

Seeds  express.  via  Zanzibar. 

Caees  of  root*  and  plants  would  go  by  steamer  to 
Zanzibar,  addressed  as  above,  but  also  to  the  care  of 
H.  B.  M.  Consul  General, 

Plants  express.  Zanzibar, 

who  would  at  once  see  to  the  forwarding  one 
of  them  to  Chindi  our  seaport  at  mouth  of  the 
Zambesi  and  we  would  get  them  up  river  from  there 
in  two  weeks.  Altogether  they  ought  not  to  take 
more  than  5 to  6 weeks  in  reaching  us  from  Colombo 
to  Zomba.  Now  in  return  for  all  this  I promise  to 
set  about  collecting  seeds  of  many  lovely  things  we 
have  on  our  mountains  and  plains,  and  which  you 
have  not  got  and  which  will  be  despatched  from  here 
say  end  of  September.  I would  send  some  no  to,  hut 
none  of  the  feeds  have  yet  matured,  but  are  just 
beginning  to  do  so.  We  have  many  beautiful  things 
growing  wild  but  no  plants  from  the  outside  world 
have  yet  been  introduced  except  such  as,  coffee,  grains, 
Ceara  rubber  and  a few  more.  As  to  English  vegetables 
they  do  splendidly  here  and  castor  seeds  out  the  best 
of  seeds.  I have  raised  magnificent  potatoes  from  his  seed 
(not  sets)  and  have  noted  something  like  500  varieties 
to  select  from.  They  are  producing  at  the  rate  of  5 
tons  [an  acre  without  manure  and  there  is  do  trace  of 
disease.  I lost  all  the  large  stocks  of  English  potatoes 
I brought  out  with  the  expedition  this  time  last  year, 
but  luckily  I had  some  seed  with  me  and  now  in  12 
months  I am  reaping  full-grown  large  potatoes  from 
the  second  planting.  These  consequently  will  be  regu- 
larly native  reared  African  varieties,  some  of  which  I 
have  no  doubt  will  become  of  great  value  and  suitable 
to  the  country. 

As  to  collecting  I have  done  a good  deal  and 
sent  home  collections  of  the  fauna  and  flora 
of  the  Zoneba  and  Hielangi  districts.  This  country 
is  a perfect  paradise  for  the  sportsman  and  within  a 
day's  march  of  this  we  get  on  the  plains  nearly  all 
the  large  antilopes,  the  sable  and  the  water  bock, 
bush  and  reed  bock,  the  eland  and  buffalo  and  all 
these  with  zebra.  I have  got  leopards  (larger  than 
yours)  are  common  and  hyenas,  the  elephant,  rhino, 
and  lion  are  farther  a field.  Hippos  are  abundant  in 
the  Shire  now',  and  we  have  got  six.  I had  a very 
near  shave  with  a big  bull  hippo  in  the  Ruo,  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Shire,  who  made  for  me  with  open  month 
hut  fortunately  I succeeded  in  stopping  him  with  a 
No.  10  bullet  down  his  throat  out  of  one  (No.  2)  of 
Sir  Samuel  Baker’s  trusty  old  M.  L.  rifles.  This 
interesting  old  weapon  I got  from  Reilly,  the  maker, 
and  I value  it  not  only  for  its  excellent  shooting 
qualities  but  as  an  interesting  historical  piece,  being 
one  of  a pair  (No.  land  No.  2)  built  by  Reilly  for  Sir 
Samuel  years  ago  and  mentioned  by  Sir  S.  in  his 
books.  This  is  sure  to  he  a great  resort  for  sportsmen 
when  the  country  is  better  known  and  the  means  of 
transport  is  better.  In  the  meantime  there  is  only 
one  horse  in  the  whole  of  this  vast  region — Nyassa- 
land'— the  sole  remaining  one  of  15  we  brought  with 
the  expedition  from  Aden  and  Zanzibar  ! The  Tsetse 
fly  does  for  them  and  for  cattle  and  donkeys  also. 
At  Zomba  this  pest  is  absent  and  all  stock  thrive  well. 
Our  first  calf  born  last  week,  and  we  have  donkeys,  and 
fat-tailed  sheep,  goats,  fowls,  pigeons  and  muscovy 
ducks. 

Remember  me  very  kindly  to  Kellow  and  ask  him  to 
send  me  two  or  three  roots  of  cush-cush  yam  (ivnd 
anything  else  he  thinks  of),  that  delicious  root  I intro- 
duced from  the  West  Indies.  It  and  all  the  yams 
family  w'ould  do  splendidly  here.  A few  lines  from 
you  will  tell  the  Nuwara  Eliya  new's  would  be  most 
welcome.  We  have  two  old  Ceylon  men  here.  Henry, 
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Brown  who  occasionally  writes  to  the  Observer  (which 
I should  also  be  glad  to  do  if  I only  could  find  some 
spare  time),  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Lloyd  who  recently  joined 
the  administration  as  surveyor. 

Trusting  you  will  be  able  to  give  us  a helping  hand 
and  to  hear  from  you  soon,  believe  me,  yours  sin- 
cerely, A.  Whyte,  Naturalist  to  B.C.A.A. 


TRAVELS  IN  PERU  AND  THE  UPPER 
VALLEYS  OP  THE  AMAZON. 

By  Arthur  Sinclair. 

Past  II. 

(Continued  from  porje  176.) 

From  Guayaquil,  Payta—' our  next  port  of  call  and 
first  introduction  to  modem  Peru — is  reached  in  one 
day,  and  never  was  a more  complete  transformation 
seen.  Last  night  we  were  sailing  down  a noble 
river,  lined  on  either  side  by  banks  of  the  densest 
vegetation;  today  not  a particle  of  vegetable  life 
is  to  be  seen,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  From 
Aden  to  India  the  transition  is  eqally  remarkable; 
but  that  takes  a week  to  accomplish.  Here,  in  a 
few  hours,  the  scene  changes  from  moist  luxuriance 
to  an  arid  waste ; from  a damp,  relaxing  climate  to 
a dry,  bracing  air;  from  dark  chocolate  soil  to 
light  driven  sand.  “And  this  is  a fair  sample  of  what 
you  will  see  for  the  next  2,000  miles  along  this 
forsaken  coast,”  says  our  captain. 

The  fact  is,  we  have  passed  the  dividing  line  which 
separates  the  rainy  from  the  rainless  locality,  and 
let  me  say  at  once  1 prefer  the  latter.  Refreshing 
as  the  rain-drops  are  to  the  thirsty  soil  and  flagging 
plants,  and  taught,  as  we  long  have  been,  to  look 
upon  the  gentle  rains  as  blessings  falling  upon  the 
just  and  unjust  alike,  still  it  is  not  only  found  possible 
to  live  and  enjoy  good  health  in  an  absolutely  rainless 
country,  but  the  soil  can  be  rendered  even  more 
productive — as  will  be  seen  by-and-by — where  the 
agriculturist  does  not  directly  depend  upon  these  fitful 
supplies  of  moisture  from  the  clouds. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  strictly  correct  to  speak  of 
Payta  as  an  absolutely  rainless  district,  as  occasiona'ly 
they  do  get  the  tail-end  of  a shower  here — “About 
once  in  nine  years,  ” said  the  local  weather  clerk, 
and  then  there  is  a rush  of  vegetation  marvellous  to 
look  upon;  plants  growing  where  seeds  were  never 
known  to  be  cast ; and  particularly  one  was  described 
to  me,  belonging  to  the  Cucumber  family,  but  con- 
taining a sponge  and  soap— a formidable  rival  to 
Pears — of  which  the  inhabitants  here  stand  much  in 
need.  But  the  most  valuable  plant  of  the  interior 
of  this  locality— for  nothing  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
coaBt — is,  doubtless,  the  perennial  Cotton-tree,  a 
very  superior  variety,  surpassing  anything  of  the  kind 
growing  in  North  America,  and,  no  doubt,  with 
ordinary  industry  and  judicious  irrigation,  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  valuable  product  might  be  greatly 
extended. 

The  next  port  of  call  to  which  I would  like  to 
introduce  the  reader  is  Salaverry;  about  300  miles 
south  from  Payta,  and,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  an 
equally  bleak  and  altogether  unprotected  coast.  To 
land  here  without  being  drenched  is  next  to  impossi- 
ble. The  poor  rickety  place  itself  is  chiefly  noto- 
rious for  the  inquisitiveness  of  the  not  overworked 
Custom  House  officials,  who  will  examine  the  toe  of 
every  stocking,  and  even  peer  into  the  tins  of  Swiss 
milk  purchased,  perchance,  at  Payta,  and  charge 
duty  thereon.  And  while  you  haggle  over  the  ex- 
orbitant demands,  ten  to  one  you  lose  the  only  train 
for  the  day,  by  which  you  hoped  to  reach  Trixillo. 
It  is  better,  perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
calmly  submit  to  a little  extortion  than  run  the  risk 
of  being  left  in  the  lurch  in  such  a place. 

Trixillo  lies  about  nine  miles  inland ; was  founded 
by,  and  named  after  the  birth-place  of  Pizarro;  a 
sort  of  third-rate  Lima,  containing  about  15,000 
inhabitants,  many  great  and  garish-looking  churches, 
and  a few  more  or  less  empty  hotels,  all  slowly 
falling  into  decay.  On  the  roughly-paved  streets  we 
J19W  and  again  meet  a decaying  sample  of  the  dignified 


Spaniard ; while  the  only  busy  man  in  the  place — the 
Chinese  cook,  to  wit — comes  to  his  door  for  a breath 
of  fresh  air  or  to  look  for  a fresh  customer.  In 
the  Plaza — which  corresponds  to  our  public  square 
— young  Peru  may  be  seen,  leafing  against  the  rail 
of  the  little  central  garden,  smoking  cigarettes  and 
looking  languidly  at  the  few  brilliant  crotons, 
poinsettia  and  vincas  which  surround  the  fountain. 

The  priests,  like  great  black  beetles,  creep  stealthily 
along  in  twos  and  threes,  entering  or  emerging 
from  the  always-open  churches,  from  which  we  can 
hear  what  is  intended  for  sweet*  seductive  notes  of 
music.  But  we  must  push  on.  A run  of  twenty  miles 
brings  us  to  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing groups  of  sugar  estates  in  Peru.  The  Casa 
Granda  Estate,  which  I specially  visited,  is  aii 
admirably-managed  property  of  some  thousands  of 
acres;  more  luxuriant  cane,  or  cane  richer  in  sac- 
charine juice,  could  scarcely  be  found,  and  yet  this 
is  an  absolutely  rainless  district.  Men  live  and  die 
here  without  having  once  seen  a shower  of  rain,  and 
wonder  to  hear  of  the  haphazard  agriculturists  of 
other  lands,  who  simply  plant  or  sow  their  seeds, 
and  wait  for  the  fitful  clouds  to  water  them.  Here 
the  chief  work  and  art  of  cultivation  consist  in 
applying  water,  when  absolutely  necessary,  and 
withdrawing  it  the  moment  it  would  prove  injurious, 
and  unquestionably  a richer  cane  is  raised  by  this 
means  than  is  possible  in  the  rainy  region  of  the 
tropics.  The  labour  here  is  exclusively  Chinese — ex- 
perts at  this  particular  work — and  I doubt  if  equally 
good  results  could  be  obtained  by  any  other  class  of 
labourers.  The  maturing  of  the  cane  is  so  managed 
that  there  is  a daily  supply,  sufficient  to  produce 
500  cwt.  of  the  finest  sugar.  The  machinery  is 
one  of  the  most  modern  description,  and  the  whole 
works  and  yards  are  thoroughly  lighted  up  by  elec- 
tricity. There  are  several  other  equally  w'ell-managed 
estates  in  the  same  valley,  and  the  cultivation  might 
well  be  indefinitely  extended  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
It  is  nearly  a question  of  capital  and  suitable  labour. 

But  we  must  now  resume  our  voyage  for  about  100 
miles  further  along  the  coast,  our  next  port  of  call 
being  Chimbote,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Santa,  the 
largest  Peruvian  river  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Andes.  This  was  the  farthest  point  reached  by 
Pizarro  on  his  first  memorable  voyage  of  discovery. 
He  was  satisfied  with  what  he  had  seen  that  the 
country  was  not  only  worth  the  conquest,  but  rich 
beyond  his  wildest  dreams,  and  from  here  he  was 
induced  to  return  to  tell  the  story  of  his  adventures 
to  his  avaricous  masters.  But  however  prosperous 
the  district  of  Santa  may  have  have  then  been,  it  is 
now  a poor,  abandoned  place;  and  yet  with  such  an 
ample  supply  of  water,  it  might  vie  with  the  richest 
spots  on  the  coast  of  Peru  in  productiveness.  As  it 
is,  it  is  chiefly  interesting  to  the  antiquarian.  The 
remains  of  Inca  roads,  rivalling  anything  the  Romans 
ever  built  in  Britain,  the  marvellous  aqueducts,  and 
more  particularly  the  hauchas,  or  mounds,  scattered 
over  the  country  at  irregular  intervals.  When 
opened,  these  hauchas  proved  to  be  burial  places, 
and  besides  the  bones,  various  curious  utensils  are 
often  found,  chiefly  water  chatties,  of  which  I 
secured  a number  of  specimens.  The  bay  of  Chimbote 
itself  is  remarkable  as  the  best  sheltered  bay  on  the 
coast  of  Peru,  protected  by  a semi-circle  of  rocky 
islands  which,  though  here  lacking  the  vegetation 
that  adorns  the  islands  around  the  Bay  of  Panama, 
supply  the  means  of  vegetation  to  many  an  unfertile 
spot  on  the  earth’s  surface.  Those  sea-lions  which 
so  startled  us  with  their  roar  as  we  were  coming 
ashore,  and  myriads  of  seals  frequent  these  islands 
daily,  to  bask  in  the  sun.  It  is  their  refuse,  and 
not  the  refuse  of  birds,  as  generally  supposed,  that 
forms  the  bulk  of  Peruvian  guano. 

We  make  no  further  calls  till  we  reach  Callao, 
the  chief  commercial  port  of  Peru,  where,  however, 
iu  the  most  uncommercial-like  way,  we  were  kept 
waiting  two  hours  for  the  captain  of  the  port,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  at  a cock-fight.  Our  own  dig- 
nified old  English  salt  is  a Christian  gentleman  and 
not  a swearing  man;  but  as  he  nervously  paced 
the  bridge  he  looked  so  uncommonly  like  a may 
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■whom  an  “aith”  would  relieve,  that  I would  not 
have  ventured  near  him  had  he  not  beckoned  to 
me.  “You  are  now  leaving  us”  he  brusquely  said, 
“and  will  be  coming  in  contact  with  Peruvian 
officials.  My  advice  is,  never  believe  one  word  they 
say,  even  supposing  they  should  swear  to  it  upon  a 
cartload  of  Bibles.”  A warning,  I regret  to  say,  which 
proved  not  altogether  unnecessary.  Callao  has  no 
special  interest  for  us.  With  its  quays  and  wharfs, 
ugly  warehouses,  and  polyglot  population,  it  is  like 
any  other  seaport  town ; and  as  Lima  is  only  seven 
miles  distant,  we  prefer  to  pass  on  at  once. 

And  now,  when  in  the  capital,  I am  afraid  I shall 
disappoint  you,  for  I am  not  fond  of  cities:  my 
heart  lies  always  in  the  quiet  country  beyond.  A 
simple  man,  my  tastes  lie  among  the  simple  people 
on  the  mountains,  or  culling  the  common  weeds  by 
the  wayside.  I cannot,  therefore,  enter  into  any 
detailed  description  of  Lima,  which  at  one  time,  we 
are  told,  was  considered  the  gem  of  South  America, 
and  though  now  somewhat  sullied,  is  still  beautiful ; 
picturesquely  situated,  and  with  a climate  almost 
perfect  ; where  the  sun  rarely  scorches,  and  the 
rains  never  bedraggle  the  inhabitants. 

The  two  chief  characteristics  of  the  city  are, 
perhaps,  its  magnificent  churches— more  than  seventy 
in  number — and  its  great  bull  ring,  “ Plaza  de  Acho,1’ 
where  over  ten  thousand,  chiefly  women,  weekly 
witness  and  applaud  the  cowardly  slaughter  of  poor 
helpless  animals.  Prom  the  churches  we  might, 
perhaps,  with  advantage  take  one  little  lesson — they 
are  always  open  from  4 a.m.  till  10  or  11  p.m.,  while 
here,  in  Scotland,  we  build,  by  a supreme  effort, 
substantial  kirks  and  then  lock  them  up,  looking 
only  at  the  outside,  for  312  days  in  the  year. 
Foreigners  laugh  at  this,  and  perhaps  there  are  few 
greater  absurdities  to  be  seen  on  the  face  of  the 
arth. 

The  population  of  Lima  may  be  about  130,000,  but 
no  one  knows  exactly,  as  they  have  not  succeeded 
in  taking  a census  for  many  years.  The  last  attempt 
showed  something  like  eight  ladies  to  every  man, 
and  the  ladies  are  as  famous  for  their  beauty  and 
energy  as  the  men  are  for  their  feebleness.  The 
marriages  seem  only  to  number  about  83  per  annum, 
or  less  than  1 per  1,000,  not  a very  prosperous  sign. 

Now  for  the  hills.  By  rail  to  Chicla — 87  miles  — 
thence  on  mule  back.  This  railway,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is,  without  any  exception,  the  highest 
in  the  world : the  engineering,  the  most  audacious. 
“We  know  of  no  difficulties,”  the  consulting  engineer 
said  to  me.  “ We  would  hang  the  rails  from  balloons 
if  necessary  1” 

When  rather  more  than  halfway  to  Chicla  we 
reach  Matucana  station,  at  an  altitude  of  7,788  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  here  we  resolved  to  stop  for 
two  days,  in  order  to  get  accustomed  to  the  rarefied 
air,  but  w'ere  not  idle.  Procuring  mules,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  ascend  the  surrounding  mountains.  Matu- 
cana may  be  described  as  a village  of  250  inhabi- 
tants, situated  at  the  bottom  of  a basin  only  a few 
hundred  yards  wide,  but  widening  out  to  50  miles 
at  the  upper  rim,  which  is  covered  with  snow.  The 
hills  rise  at  an  angle  of  from  45  degrees  to  75  degrees, 
and  the  so-called  roads  are  really  a terror  to  think 
of.  In  the  distance  the  mountains  of  Peru,  or  the 
Andes,  look  as  bleak  and  barren  as  Aden,  and  most 
globe-trotters  who  take  a passing  glimpse  say  so; 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  I have  not  yet  seen  an 
acre  upon  which  the  botanist  might  not  revel,  and 
but  for  the  fact  that  I had  to  watch  with  constant 
dread  the  feet  of  my  mule,  I have  never  spent  a 
more  intensely  interesting  afternoon  than  I did  during 
this  memorable  ride.  Up,  up,  we  went,  zig-zagging 
on  paths  often  not  more  than  18  inches  wide,  and 
sloping  over  chasms  that  made  one  blind  to  look 
down.  Speak  o’ “loupin’ o’er  a linn!”  here  is  a 
chance  for  any  love-sick  Duncan. 

But,  oh  1 the  flowers  1 the  sweet  flowers  1 who  could 
pass  these  unheeded?  So  many  old  friends, 

too,  in  all  the  glory  of  their  own  native 
home,  to  welcome  us,  and  indicate  the 

altitude  more  correctly  than  any  of  our  aneroids. 
First  comes  the  heliotrope,  scenting  the  air  with 
fts  massive  blue  clusters.  So  different  from  the 


straggling  exotic  in  Britain,  or  the  leafy,  lanky  plant 
in  India.  This  grows  in  the  greatest  perfection  and 
profusion  to  about  S,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Then 
come  miles  of  bright  yellow  calcselarias,  intermixed 
so  prettily  with  brilliant  red  and  blue  salvias,  every 
vacancy  apparently  filled  up  with  lovely  little  lobelias, 
curious  cupheas,  and  creeping  solanums,  while  our 
old  enemy  in  India,  the  ageratum,  everywhere 
intruded  its  white,  thrnmmy  head.  Suddenly  all 
was  changed,  and  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  ’most 
beautiful  blue  lupine  cover  the  ground;  this  grows 
up  to  14,000  feet,  and  then  gives  way  for  the  anemone, 
sedum  and  dandelion,  which  dispute  with  the  snow 
the  limit  of  16,000.  We  were  contented,  however, 
on  this  occasion  to  reach  about  13,000  feet,  and 
“sail-  forfochen”  as  we  were,  eagerly  accepted  the 
invitation  of  a Chola  Indian  to  enter’ his  hut.  And 
here  let  me  say  that  my  ignorant  prejudices  against 
the  Indian  changed  at  once  as  I looked  upon  this 
evidently  happy  and  most  hospitable  family.  The 
best  they  had  was  placed  before  us,  and  one  sweet 
lassie,  seeing  we  were  fond  of  flowers,  disappeared 
into  a tidy  little  garden  and  brought  us  such  bouquets 
as  I had  rarely  seen.  Imagine  real  red  roses,  stock, 
fuschias,  sweet  peas,  giadiola,  Ac.,  mixed  with  springs, 
of  fennel ; I could  not  help  contrasting  this  delightful 
reception  with  what  I had  sometimes  seen  amongst 
more  pretentious  people. 

The  present  terminus  of  Oroya  railway  is  Chiclaa 
at  an  altitude  of  12,215  feet  above  sea  level ; y 
dreary  enough  spot,  where  passengers  not  infrequentln 
get  their  first  experience  of  Sorroche,  or  mountaie 
sickness,  caused  by  the  rarefied  air,  the  disagreeablt 
symptoms  being  headache,  vomiting  and  bleeding  a- 
the  ears  and  nose — the  only  cur“.  a greater  atmo 
spheric  pressure.  Horses  and  mules  from  the  low' 
country  frequently  drop  down  dead  here  from  failure 
of  the  heart’s  action. 

Leaving  Chicla  the  real  tug  of  war  begins ; the 
Cordilleras  have  to  be  encountered  and  crossed.  A 
wretched  road  is  made  worse  by  the  dr.bris  from  the 
railway,  which,  for  the  first  fifteen  miles,  we  see 
being  constructed  still  far  above  us.  The  navvies 
hang  over  the  cliffs  by  ropes,  looking  like  venturesome 
apes.  Higher  and  still  higher  goes  this  extraordinary 
zig-zagging  railway,  boring  into  the  bowels  of  the 
mountains  and  emerging  again,  at  least  a dozen 
times,  before  it  takes  its  final  plunge  for  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Andes.  Meanwhile,  we  continue  our 
scramble  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  17,000  feet  above 
sea  level.  I have  no  desire  to  magnify  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  this  tedious  ride.  The  great  question 
is,  what  do  we  see  when  we  get  there  ? This  I 
cannot  well  magnify.  It  is  not  a case  of  merely 
going  up  one  side  of  a range,  like  the  Grampians, 
and  down  the  other,  but  there  is  now  before  us  a 
table  land  as  far  as  the  best  eyes  can  reach,  and  ten 
times  father,  with  its  hills  and  dales,  lochs  and 
rivers,  more  than  equal  in  extent  to  Great  Britain 
itself,  at  an  average  height  of  about  13,000  feet 
above  sea  level. 

Viewing  this  plateau  from  here,  we  have  spread 
out  before  us  a region  unlike  anything  we  have  ever 
before  seen,  far  above  the  rest  of  the  world,  upon 
the  cares  and  troubles  of  which  it  looks  down  with 
calm,  if  cold,  indifference,  sharing  none  of  its  alarms, 
and  seldom,  indeed,  disturbed  by  the  insane  political 
broils  of  the  lower  regions.  The  clear  sky  above, 
the  occasional  clouds  chasing  each  other  up  from 
the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  only  to  be  dissipated  on 
the  snowy  peaks  which  they  cannot  possibly  pass ; 
above  all,  the  glorious  sun,  so  welcome  a benefactor 
here,  that  we  can  no  longer  marvel  that  it  was  the 
great  object  of  worship  by  the  Inca.  And  all  this 
bleak  but  most  interesting  region  has  to  be  traversed 
before  beginning  our  descent  into  the  promised  land 
beyond,  the  real  basin  of  the  great  Amazon  for  which 
we  are  now  bound,  a region  which  even  the  Inca, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  never  subdued ; and, 
we  are  assured,  no  living  Peruvian  has  penetrated. 
It  would  be  tedious  for  you  were  I to  describe  too 
minutely  the  ride  of  the  next  few  days  over  the  great 
grassy  puna.  Here  is  the  home  of  the  gentle  llama 
a sort  of  link  between  the  camel  and  the  sheep, 
the  wool  of  which  is  so  much  appreciated  j the  p ac« 
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also,  which  supplies  the  world  with  alpaca  ; and  their 
more  timid  relative,  the  vicuna,  with  wool  still  more 
valuable.  Here  and  there,  we  came  upon  the  remains 
of  roads  and  crumbling  ruins,  indicating  a civilisation 
which  may  date  back  thousands  of  years,  even  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  Inca. 

Of  human  inhabitants  there  are  now  comparatively 
few  but  such  as  there  are,  are  interesting  specimens 
of  sturdy  little  Highlanders.  The  women,  parti- 
cularly, are  admirable  examples  of  a hardy,  industrious 
race.  No  finer  female  peasantry  in  the  world,  I 
should  say. 

One  of  the  chief  towns  of  this  region  is  Tarma, 
about  200  miles  inland,  altitude  9,800  feet,  population 
about  8,000.  We  stayed  for  some  days  here,  greatly 
enjoying  its  splendid  climate;  a paradise,  I should 
think,  for  consumptive  patients.  Excellent  wheat 
and  barley  are  grown  here.  This,  also,  is  the  home 
of  the  potato,  having  been  cultivated  here  as  care- 
fully as  we  now  do  in  Europe,  perhaps  hundreds 
of  years  before  America  was  discovered  by  Euro- 
peans. “Papa”  they  are  still  called,  being  the  old 
Inca  name  of  the  tuber,  and  the  quality  is  fully 
equal  to  the  best  we  have  ever  produced.  Moreover 
they  have  some  better  varieties  than  any  of  ours, 
one  of  which  I hope  to  introduce  to  Scotland. 

It  was  in  the  latter  end  of  July,  1891,  that  one  fine 
morning  (every  morning  is  fine  here),  we  managed 
to  muster  our  retinue  and  make  a fair  start  for  the 
famous  low  country.  The  peculiar  vegetation  on  the 
steep  mountain  slopes,  more  grotesque  than  beautiful, 
betokens  a comparatively  dry  climate  all  the  year 
round.  Such  expanses  of  gigantic  cacti  and  broad- 
leaved agave  we  had  not  before  seen,  and  prior  to 
the  age  of  mineral  dyes,  fortunes  might  have  been 
made  here  in  cochineal,  as  they  still  might  be,  by 
any  enterprising  agriculturalist  who  would  devote  his 
attention  to  fibres. 

The  resplendent  flowers  of  the  cacti  were  just  closing 
as  the  morning  sunbeams  fell  across  their  brilliant 
petals,  and  we,  too,  were  soon  reminded  that  we  were 
in  the  tropics,  being  glad  to  hug  closely  the  little 
belt  of  trees  which  shaded  the  lower  side  of  the 
winding  path. 

Here  a watercourse  carries  grateful  moisture  to 
the  Alfalfa  (Lucerne)  fields  below.  The  banks  of  this 
little  water  course  are  a delightful  study.  I can 
scarcely  express  to  you  the  pleasure  I had  in  re- 
cognizing so  many  old  familiar  friends : the  trees 
themselves  were  chiefly  alder  and  buddlea.  The 
former,  our  “ain  arn,  ” the  latter,  with  its  silvery 
leaf,  a well-known  native  of  Peru.  Here  are  veri- 
table bourtree  bushes;  there  a line  of  the  beautiful 
Peruvian  willow,  named  after  the  illustrious  Humboldt. 
Nor  can  we  pass  unnoticed  the  sweet  little  flowers 
that  line  the  margin  of  the  rippling  stream.  The 
yellow  calceelaria,  ever  ready  to  assert  its  nativity, 
blended  with  the  blue  salvia  and  ageratums,  various 
vincas,  passion  flowers,  solanum  and  thunbergias, 
all  so  familiar,  and  all  so  much  at  home  here,  gave 
a peculiar  charm  to  this  morning’s  ride.  We  halted 
for  breakfast  at  Acobamba,  only  six  miles  from 
Tarma,  from  which  we  had  been  rather  late  in  start- 
ing. Acobamba  is  a beautifully  situated  but  decaying 
hamlet,  with  about  1,500  rather  seedy  looking  inhabi- 
tants, where  not  long  ago  there  had  been  more  than 
double  that  number;  evidently  destined  before  long 
to  become  another  deserted  Sweet  Auburn,  of  which 
this  grand  Spanish  colony  furnishes  so  many  sad 
examples.  Here  already 

“Ha  f the  business  of  destruction’s  done.’’ 

Every  second  house  is  in  ruins,  and  what  had 
doubtless,  once  been  trimly  kept  gardens — 

“And  still,  where  many  a garden  flowtr  grows  wild,” 
is  now  a scene  of  desolation.  Not  without  its  interest, 
however,  and  as  one  curious  in  such  matters,  I accom- 
plished the  feat  of  scrambling  through  the  straggling 
fence,  “unprofitably  gay,”  and  I dare  confess,  ex- 
plored  the  wild  spot  with  more  real  pleasure  than  I 
would  look  upon  ^well-clipped  bushes.  Beneath  a 
jungle  of  tea  roses  were  violets  scenting  the  morning 
air,  and  many  other  exotics  as  far  from  home  as 
myself,  including  the  gaudy  geranium,  Southernwood, 
and  Gostmary — bachelor’s  buttons — 


“The  golden  rod,  and  tansy  rimniDg  high. 

That  o’er  the  fence  top  smiles  on  passer-by.” 

How  they  came  there  is  a question  we  leave  to 
others.  Buxom  women  squat  under  the  trees  indus- 
triously wearing  on  the  most  primitive  of  looms,  the 
cloth  of  which  theii  husband  s ponjo  and  trousers 
are  made,  while  their  lords,  such  as  they  are,  may 
be  seen  loafing  in  crowds  round  the  drinking’  bars 
on  the  Plaza.  The  tipple  here  is  appropriately  called 
“chichi,”  made  from  fermented  maize  and  similar 
to  the  ale  from  which  rawl  grain  whisky  is  distilled. 
By  no  means  a very  deadly  poison,  “for,”  says  our 
host,  “these  people  live  to  a great  age,  110  to  120 
years  being  not  unusual”;  but  then,  I daresay,  there 
is  no  Dr.  Orammond  in  Acobamba. 

The  padre,  we  are  told,  not  unfrequently  joins 
his  flock  in  their  drunken  orgies,  indeed,  the  so-called 
Church  festivals  seem  to  have  degenerated  into 
blasphemous  ribaldry,  enough  to  make  one  shudder 
It  is  the  boast  of  the  proud  Spaniard  that  he  has 
at  least  given  the  Peruvians  a language  and  a religion 
The  language  may  be  all  right,  but  we  cannot 
congratulate  them  upon  their  religion,  and  who  will 
dare  to  say  that  it  would  not  have  been  better  for 
them  had  they  still  been  speaking  their  native 
quichua,  and  reverently  saluting  the  glorious  rising 
sun,  as  they  wended  their  way  to  work  in  their 
well-tilled  fields  as  in  the  olden  time,  when'  industry 
formed  part  of  their  religion  ? 3 

I have  perhaps  lingered  rather  longer  over  Acobamba 
than  the  reader  could  have  wished,  but  it  is  the 
last  remnant  of  a decaying  village  I shall  at  present 
have  to  notice,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a half- 
deserted  hamlet,  called  Palca,  a few  miles  further  on 
we  see  little  more  of  the  homes  of  the  mountain 
cholas  during  our  present  journey.  The  gorge  along 
which  our  road  threads  its  way  now  gradually  nai> 
rows,  a gurgling  little  torrent  runs  at  the  bottom 
and  the  presence  of  half-hardy  little  shrubs,  growing 
without  irrigation,  shows  that  the  tail  end  of  many 
a tropical  shower  must  now  reach  this  limit  Amongst 
the  native  plants  here  may  be  noted  the  beautiful 
trailing  Eubus  and  the  Monnina:  the  bark  of  the  root 
of  this  plant  is  used  for  soap,  and  the  Peruvian  ladies 
ascribe  the  beauty  of  their  hair  to  the  use  of  it 
Amongst  other  plants  there  are  many  brilliant 
billbergias,  nightshades,  &c.  We  are  now  thirty 
miles  from  Tarma;  the  ravine  gets  narrower  and 
more  dismal-looking,  and  as  the  sun  has  already  sunk 
behind  the  mountains,  we  decide  to  halt  for  the  night 
at  a place  called  Huacapistana,  where  there  is  a very 
miserable  hovel  in  which  benighted  travellers  are 
invited  to  rest ; but  such  were  the  surroundings  and 
so  strange  were  the  bed-fellows,  that  of  that  weary 
night,  I have  still  rather  more  than  a hazy  recollection 
of  lying  watching  my  companion  trying  to  sleep  with 
a loaded  revolver  in  his  hand.  But  nothing  happened 
and  next  morning  we  were  off  betimes.  Steeper  and 
steeper  became  the  descent.  We  preferred  “ shank’s 
mare  ” to  the  already  tired  mules.  Narrower  and 
narrower  became  the  gorge,  until  it  culminated  in 
two  “ tall  cliffs  which  lift  their  awful  forms  ’’  many 
hundred  feet  high,  leaving  only  room  for  the  now 
raging  river  and  a very  narrow  path  between.  Once 
through  this,  the  valley  opens  out,  and  the  vegetation 
assumes  a more  luxuriant  aspect.  Our  aneroids  in- 
dicate an  altitude  of  3,650  feet,  and  the  moist  steamy 
heat  tells  us  that  we  are  truly  in  the  tropics.  The 
district  is  called  Chanchamayo,  where  for  twenty 
years  a number  of  Frenchmen  and  Italians  have 
been  trying  their  hand  at  coffee,  indigo,  and  su°-ar- 
cane  growing,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  very°in. 
different  success,  though  certes,  “if  vain  their  toil 
they  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil.”  But 
these  men  had  evidently  been  sent  out  without 
sufficient  training.  “ That  is  a splendid  specimen 
of  Cinchona,”  we  said  to  a planter,  pointing  to  a 
tree  near  his  bungalow.  “ Cinchona !”  he  exclaimed, 
in  real  amazement,  “ I lrnve  been  fifteen  years  here 
and  never  knew  I had  been  cutting  down  and  bum'1 
ing  Cinchona  trees.”  In  Chanchamayo  we  learned’ 
that  the  Convent  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Chuncho  country,  was  about  twenty-five  miles  distant ; 
we  had  letters  of  introduction  to  the  chief  priest 
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there,  and  after  resting  a day  in  the  house  of  a 
hospitable  Frenchman,  eagerly  pushed  onwards.  The 
trip  was  now  getting  decidedly  interesting,  for  al- 
though I have  no  great  leaning  towards  the  Spanish 
priesthood,  still  I honestly  tried  to  go  forward  un- 
prejudiced, thinking  only  of  the  monks  of  old  and  , 
the  good  work  they  did  in  their  day.  But  this  con-  1 
vent  was  a revelation  to  me  : we  had  never  seen 
anything  quite  so  filthy  and  suspicious  looking  before,  ; 
and  would  have  gladly  escaped  within  an  hour,  in-  I 
deed,  did  so,  and  began  erecting  our  tent  at  a safe 
distance,  but  were  implored  not  to  insult  the  reverend 
fathers  by  refusing  to  accept  their  hospitality,  an 
infliction  whch  we  now  bore  patiently  for  several 
days.  We  were  introduced  to  a number  of  Chunchos 

miserable  specimens  they  were,  and  more  familiar 

than  pleasant.  Those  had  left  their  country  for  their 
country’s  good.  Just  as  a herd  of  elephants  in  Ceylon 
occasionally  expels  the  incorrigible  rogues,  so  the 
Chunchos,  it  seems,  have  their  outcasts,  male  and 
female,  who  make  a parley-ground  of  this  Convent, 
fit  converts  to  this  fearful  mockery.  After  sundry 
rather  meaningless  postponements,  we  at  length  got 
a start.  In  Peru  every  good  work  is  to  be  done 
tomorrow;  i;manana”  is  in  everybody’s  mouth  on 
all  occasions.  I often  wonder  what  the  degenerate 
Spaniard  will  do  when  there  is  no  longer  a ‘‘manana." 
Two  priests,  who  professed  to  know  the  country, 
volunteered  to  accompany  ns.  The  start  was  made 
on  a Saturday  morning,  and  as  the  padres  pretended 
that  they  were  prepared  to  hold  service  in  a village 
next  day,  we  flattered  ourselves  that  we  would  still 
have  another  Sunday  in  something  like  civilisation, 
but  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  village,  much  less  the 


service, 


(To  be  continued.) 


SOUTH  WYNAAD  NOTES. 

It  looks  more  like  settled  fine  weather  now  than 
it  has  done  for  some  time  past,  and  we  needed  the 
change  very  badly.  The  continual  rain  was  doing  a 
great  deal  of  harm,  encouraging  weeds  and  leaf 
disease,  and  checking  the  ripening  of  crop,  and 
driving  distracted  those  who  were  anxious  to  get 
their  bark  dry.  By  the  way,  talking  of  leaf  disease, 
it  strikes  me  that  our  Planting  brethren  must  “ do 
these  things  differently  ” on  the  lulls,  for  I noticed 
in  “ Croppy’s  ” notes,  that  some  one  from  the 
Nilgiris  had  written  to  him  that  “ they  were  long- 
ing for  rain,  as  they  feared  that  the  continued 
drought  would  increase  leaf  disease.  Now  with  us,  we 
regard  a long  spell  of  dry  weather  as  about  the  ODly 
real  check  to  this  abominable  affliction.  Our  trees 
gained  immensely  by  the  long  drought  before  mon- 
soon, and  we  hoped  that  all  our  crop  was  therefore 
tolerably  safe.  Then  came  this  continual  rainfall, 
followed  by  a sweeping  attack  of  leaf.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  are  now  painfully  visible,  for  naturally, 
where  the  branches  became  denuded  of  leaves,  the  crop 
died  back,  and  a great  deal,  which  we  had  hopefully  in- 
cluded in  our  estimates,  has  dropped  off  shrivelled  and 
useless  The  trees  are  now  recovering  themselves, 
and  there  is  a very  good  show  of  young  wood  for  next 
vear  But  every  severe  attack  is  bound  to  tell  upon 
old  coffee,  and  a great  deal  must  die  out  shortly,  for- 
tunately, even  the  most  sceptical  are  awakening  to 
this  fact  now,  and  everywhere  you  see  the  old  patches 
being  replanted  with  vigorous  young  Liberians.  The 
grow  in  these  during  the  past  year  has  been  simply 
extraordinary  and  most  encouraging-  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent  that  bumpers  are  not  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
This  season,  though,  I hear  of  one  young  place  which 
is  doing  very  bravely,  and  the  “ Happy  Valley”  wafts 

us  promises  of  wonders ! , 

The  pepper  crop  seems  likely  to  be  very  heavy,  the 
vines  have  a most  lovely  show  of  racemes  upon  them, 
and  the  plant  themselves  have  made  an  exceedingly 
fine  growth  this  year.  But  our  old  friend,  the  “ se- 
nerda  ” is  busy  again,  and  is  now  hard  at  work  cutting 
down  ’the  Moorica  standards  which  have  been  planted 
for  the  support  of  the  pepper  vines.  It  is  not  at  all 
unusual  to  see  fine  stems,  nearly  as  thick  as  one  s 
wrist,  sawn  clean  through  during  the  night.  If  you 


remember,  it  was  just  about  this  time  last  year  that 
they  persecuted  us  in  a similar  manner. 

Three  was  an  idea  that  very  large  quantities  of 
cinchona  would  be  coppiced  in  Wynaad  this  season ; 
by  very  large,  I mean,  of  course,  as  relative  to  our 
districts.  But  from  what  I can  gather,  the  probable 
rise  in  the  price  of  quinine,  will  check  the  wholesale 
harvesting,  and  besides  the  ordinary  shaving,  only 
the  trees  showing  canker  or  those  which  need  thin- 
ning for  the  sake  of  the  coffee  growing  under  them 
will  be  coppiced.  It  is  distressing  to  see  how  in  some 
fields  the  canker  has  got  hold  of  fine  ledgers;  and, 
of  course,  most  of  the  succirubras  have  been  so 
martyred  already. 

I think  the  general  spirit  in  Wynaad  is  more  hope- 
ful owing  to  the  push  we  have  had  in  the  opening 
and  planting  up  of  so  much  Tea  and  Liberian.  But  still, 
we  have  the  years  to  fight  through  until  these 
come  into  bearing,  and  during  that  time  our  out- 
look cannot  be  very  brilliant,  as  it  will  be  a case 
naturally  of  much  out-go  and  little  in-come.  Yet 
there  is  a rift  in  the  clouds,  and  it  is  comforting 
to  believe  that  dear  old  Wynaad  will  weather  her 
storms  yet  and  find  a safe  haven,  independent 
of  Arabica.  Rumour  whispers  of  things  likely  to 
happen  and  changes  to  occur  in  the  near  future, 
but  as  yet  the  shadow  of  coming  events  is  so 
shadowy,  that  I cannot  venture  to  speak  of  them 
as  solid  facts. 

Crop  will  certaiuly  be  very  late  this  year.  So  far 
little  but  “ fly-picking”  has  been  possible,  and  by  lar 
the  greater  part  of  the  berries  are  still  quite  ere  n. 
This  is  particularly  aggravating  when  ooe  realises  the 
importar.ee  of  shipping  one’s  coffee  as  early  as  possi- 
ble. I remember  loDg  ago,  hen  we  used  to  be  afraid 
that  we  should  not  be  able  to  attend  the  “ Canterbury 
Week”  in  Calicut  in  September,  because  coffee  was 
getting  ripe,  and  chickdorais  must  not  be  off  the  Es- 
tates ! and  now,  we  are  half  over  November,  and  can 
only  here  and  there  perceive  a few  red  berries.  It  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  there  may  not  be  very  many 
empty  ones  amongst  them.  But  last  year’s  experience 
make  us  somewhat  tremble. — Madras  Times,  Nov.  25. 


VARIOUS  NOTES. 

Wooden  Tea  Boxes  in  Assam. — Among  the  various 
branches  of  Assam  Forest  Revenue,  the  royalty 
paid  on  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tea 
boxes  is  not  the  least  important.  The  outturn  of 
boxes  from  saw  mills  has  nearly  trebled  itself 
during  the  past  four  yc-are.  The  preduoe  chiefly 
required  for  this  purpose  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  inferior  timber,  such  as  simal,  kadam  and 
kokan,  all  of  which  are  trees  of  rapid  growth.  It 
is  proposed,  in  view  of  the  expansion  of  this  off- 
shoot of  the  tea  industry,  that  certain  well-situated 
areas  shall  be  reserved  for  supplying  the  demand 
for  these  woods. — Indian  Engineer,  Nov.  12. 

The  Silkworm  in  Italx.— It  appears  that  the 
quantity  of  silkworm  grain  cultivated  in  Italy  is 
decreasing.  According  to  a recent  report  from 
Sir  Dominic  Colnaghi,  1,200,000  ounces  of  the 
grain  was  cultivated  last  year — chiefly  crossed 
yellow  breeds  prepared  in  Italy,  pure  European 
yellow  and  white  breeds,  and  Japanese  and  Chinese 
breeds— whereas,  ten  years  ago  the  amount  was 
1,525,000  ounces.  But  the  greater  oare  shown  in 
the  selection  of  the  grain  and  its  healthy  con- 
dition, as  well  as  the  diffusion  of  more  rational 
methods  of  culture,  have,  to  a great  extent,  made 
up  for  the  dismissed  quantity  of  grain  distributed 
for  incubation.  Last  year  the  scarcity  of  mulberry 
leaves,  which  had  to  be  bought  at  very  high  rates, 
was  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  the  breeders; 
but  the  results  of  the  breeding  were,  on  the  whole, 
satisfactory.  The  total  yield  of  the  cocoons  was 
82  million  pounds  avoirdupois  in  round  figures, 
about  a third  of  which  belonged  to  Lombardy. 
The  total  value  of  the  silk  produoed  from  the 
cocoons  was  over  five  million  sterling. — Times 
Weekly  Edition,  Nov.  11, 
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THE  GREAT  TEA-PLANTING  INDUSTRY  : 
THE  CHANGE  IN  TEN  YEARS! 

Thb  Need  of  Planting  Timber  and  Fuel  Trees 
for  Shelter,  &c. 

About  the  middle  of  1881,  the  area  under  the 
eeveral  prinoipal  produots,  which  went  to  make  up 
“the  Ceylon  planting  enterprise”  (apart  from  palms), 
was  represented  as  follows : — 


Coffee — Arabica 
„ Liberica 
Cinchona 
Tea 
Cacao 
Cardamoms 


252,000  acres 

4.000  „ 

34,000  „ 

9,500  „ 

5,400 

1.000 


Ten  years  later,  the  return  for  the  same  enterprize, 
ran  as  follows : — 


Tea 

Coffee — Arabica 
,,  Liberica 
Cacao 
Cinchona 
Cardamoms 


..  250,000  acres 

..  38,750  „ 

1,650  „ 

..  12,900  „ 

. . 9,500  „ 

5,000  „ 


And  the  returns,  which  we  are  about  to  ask  for, 
in  reference  to  the  compilation  of  a new  edition 
of  the  “Ceylon  Handbook  and  Directory,”  will 
probably  show  that,  while  the  area  of  coffee  has 
still  further  shrunk,  that  under  tea  cultivation 
has  gone  on  until  the  total  is  perhaps  at  the 
end  of  1892  in  excess  of  260,000,  perhaps  266,000 
acres.  With  suoh  figures  before  us,  we  can  have 
little  hesitation  in  answering  the  question  so 
pointedly  addressed  to  us  personally,  by  an  old 
journalist  and  colonist  who  asks  if  we  are  pre- 
pared to  give  the  same  advioe  to  tea  planters  in 
Ceylon  as  we  have  offered  to  the  future  planters 
of  Uganda?  Certainly:  our  advioe  is  not  to  open 
new  plantations  of  tea  in  Ceylon  any  more  than 
in  Uganda,  or  anywhere  else — at  least  until  the 
hold  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  on  the  American 
and  Australian  markets  as  well  as  on  those  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe  is  more  firmly  established. 
But,  it  is  a very  different  matter  opening  new  tea 
plantations  and  still  more  new  tea  districts,  to 
suoh  extension  of  an  established  planting  enter- 
prise as  is  involved  in  new  clearings  or  new  fields 
added  to  existing  plantations.  This  process  will 
inevitably  go  on  both  in  Indian  and  Ceylon  districts, 
unless  a deoided  oheok  is  given  by  another  fall  of 
price  or  the  enhancement  of  the  rupee.  All  on- 
lookers—and  perhaps  the  large  majority  of  planters — 
are  fully  agreed  that  Ceylon  has  for  the  present 
enough  of  tea  planted.  We  are  even  told  that  no 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  gardens  cropped  (especi- 
ally, we  suppose,  where  formed  on  old  coffee  land) 
exist  through  the  influence  of  the  debased  rupee  rather 
than  from  bona  fide  profits  due  to  the  returns  of  leaf 
in  proportion  to  value  and  expenditure.  Leaving  aside, 
for  the  present,  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  price  of  tea  in  the  London  market  would 
rise,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in  proportion  to  any 
possible  enhancement  of  the  rupee,  we  would  simply 
ask,  who  is  to  lay  dowD,  much  less  enforce,  a rigid 
rule  to  the  individual  planter : — ' ‘ Don’t  plant  another 
aore  of  tea— say  during  next  year.”  It  is  all  very 
well  for  the  proprietor  who  has  been  early  in  the 
work  and  who  may  have  got  his  fields  fully  opened 
in  proportion  to  bis  reserve,  or,  alas  ! as  we  fear 
in  too  many  oases,  in  excess  of  the  due  and 
safe  proportion,— to  say  “ Don’t  plant  any  more  ” 
to  less  fortunate  neighbours  who  are  busy  making 
up  a deoent  working  aoreage,  or  rounding  off  a 
few  fields  by  new  clearings.  Men  who  can  point 
to  a considerable  margin  of  profits  from  their  100 
or  150  aores  are  not  to  be  deterred  from  adding 
100  or  50  acres  more,  in  order  to  make  a plantation 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  a European  Manager  ; 


nor  are  proprietors  with  well-furnished  FaotorieB 
to  be  kept  back  from  extending  even  a larger 
aoreage,  - In  suoh  oases,  it  must  be  left  to 
individual  proprietors  or  the  directors  of  eaob 
Company,  to  settle  the  point  of  adding  to  the 
planted  area,  for  themselves.  Still,  it  may  be 

safely  said  that  no  considerable  addition  to  the 
cultivated  extent  under  tea  is,  for  the  present,  to 
be  anticipated.  And  one  good  reason  for  this  is 
found  in  the  faot  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
available  area  is  praotioally  planted  up.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  necessities  of  plantations 
in  timber  and  fuel,  it  is  certain  indeed  that  the 
total  unplanted  reserves  in  private  hands  are 
less  than  the  requirements  of  the  case.  And  these 
reserves  are  most  valuable.  Only  the  other  day, 
we  had  suoh  a reserve  in  forest  pointed  out  to 
us,  some  20  to  30  aores,  whioh  the  proprietor,  in 
a high  distriot,  was  said  to  rate  as  highly  per 
acre  as  he  did  his  planted  tea  1 

To  judge  by  what  we  have  just  seen  in  Dimbula 
— and  the  same  is,  we  suppose,  true  in  Dikoya 
and  Maskeliya— the  transformation  from  ooffee  to 
tea  is  praotioally  complete.  No  doubt  there  are 
certain  fields  of  ooffee  still  carefully  watohed  over  : 
it  was  oheering  to  learn  from  the  laird  of 
Tillicoultry  that  he  waB  satisfied  with  his  orop, 
and  from  the  cheery  managing  proprietor  of 
Middleton  that  he  had  his  2J  owt.  pioking  per 
aore  of  the  old  berry  ; and,  no  doubt,  this  could 
be  parallelled  in  Agrapatanas  and  Bogawan. 
talawa,  as  well  as  in  Udapussellawa  and  Haputale. 
But,  for  all  praotioal  purposes  Dimbula,  Dikoya 
and  Maskeliya— the  hundred  square  miles  of 
plantations  formed  out  of  the  “ wilderness  of -the 
Peak  ” — are  now  tea  districts.  It  is  exceedingly 
pleasant  in  this  connection  to  h’ear  that  experi- 
ments in  planting  the  old  staple,  ooffee,  are  being 
made  in  selected,  sheltered  parts  of  Uva,  and  we 
wish  all  success  to  the  young  olearings,  while 
we  think  a great  deal  more  might  be  done  in  the 
lowcountry  with  Liberian  Ooffee.  But,  for  the 
present,  suoh  oases  do  not  affeot  our  arguments 
that  in  the  established  districts— leaving  out  of 
view  those  favoured  with  caoao  or  oardamoms  to 
any  extent — the  planters  have  only  tea  fields  to 
attend  to.  The  change  visible  to  the  traveller 
through  Dimbula,  for  instanoe,  is  simply  marvellous. 
Travelling  by  the  road  from  Nanuoya  to  Talawa* 
kele,  with  its  almost  unbroken  expanse  _ of 
vigorous  leaf-abounding  tea,  who  could  imagine 
that  only  a few  years  ago  this  was  all  under  an 
entirely  different  plant  ? Looking  along  the  verdant 
fields  of  Wangie-oya,  Galkandewattie,  and  Great 
Western,  or  again  at  the  young  and  old  olear- 
ings of  tea  in  splendid  jfit  which  oover  the 
easy  slopes  of  Palmerston,  not  to  speak  of  the 
valuable  younger  properties,  higher  up  the 
valley,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  anything  but 
their  present  staple  ever  supplanted  the  original 
forest.  And  yet  we  remember  Eoalpa  and  Great 
Western  when  they  were  being  revived  and  re- 
planted, under  the  indefatigable  superintendence 
of  Mr.  R.  Porter,  as  a coffee  plantation  after  a 
long  period  of  negleot  if  not  abandonment.  Now, 
under  the  speoial  care  of  one  of  the  leading 
managers  in  the  country,  Great  Western  may  be 
taken  as  a model  of  a well-ordered  Ceylon  Tea 
Plantation.  No  lesB  startling  is  it  to  note  the  series 
of  extensive,  well-finished  and  well-furnished 
factories,  whioh  the  tea  era  haB  called  into  ex- 
istence in  Dimbula.  There  was  surely  cause  for 
reflection  in  seeing  the  old  ooffee  store  by  the 
riverside  near  the  ferry  on  Great  Western— 
where,  among  others,  Mr.  G.  A.  Talbot  had  his 
first  lessons  in  preparing  and  despatching  ooffee— 
in  ruins,  levelled  to  the  ground ; while  on  the 
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eminence  above,  we  passed  through  Mr.  Maokie's 
modern  Tea  Factory  with  its  series  of  Jackson’s  and 
Brown’s  Rollers,  a grand  Britannia  Dryer, 
Sirocoos,  and  (still  more  interesting)  the  separate 
building  with  Jackson’s  Patent  Witherer,  the 
suooess  of  whioh  we  can  well  believe  from  what  we 
saw— all  being  readily  driven  by  steam  engine  or 
supplementary  waterwheel.  Verily,  we  are  in  the 
era  of  Buildings  and  Machinery  as  well  as  of  Tea. 

But  there  is  one  special  feature  of  the  change 
in  Dimbula  and  adjacent  districts,  to  whioh  we 
must  give  prominence  for  the  benefit  of  home 
oritios  and  for  the  advantage  of  planters  in 
other  districts  who  have  yet  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise. “ If  Dimbula,  Dikoya  and  Maskeliya  are 
“ all  in  tea — under  one  unbroken  produot,  oontrary 
“ to  nature’s  plan,  what  more  likely  than  another 
“ visitation  of  widespread  disease” — will  no  doubt, 
be,— 

the  common  if  the  hidden  thought  of  all, — 
already  alluded  to  by  us,  after  noting  the  ohange.  We 
shall  say  nothing  now  of  our  ability  to  fight  such  a 
visitation  in  fungus  or  insect  blight  in  tea,  with  ad 
vantages  that  were  never  possessed  in  dealing  with 
coffee  leaf  disease.  Prevention  is  better  than  oure  ; 
and  though  the  best  means  of  prevention — a diver- 
sity of  cultivated  produots — is  beyond  our  command, 
the  next  best  means,  the  growth  of  trees  as  shelter 
belts,  on  boundaries,  on  path-sides,  in  isolated 
olearings  as  timber  or  fuel  reserves,  or  in  some 
oases  all  over  the  plantation,  has  taken  a won- 
derful hold  on  Dimbula  in  this  tea  era.  The  dis- 
trict is  no  longer  a bare  expanse  of  one  lowlying 
produot.  It  is  diversified  and  beautified  by  the 
great  show  of  ornamental  and  useful  trees,  not 
simply  growing  round  eaoh  bungalow  or  aloDg  the 
main  avenue,  hut  along  each  boundary  and  at 
vantage  points  all  over  the  estates  in  many  cases. 
Now  apart  altogether  from  the  important  ques- 
tion of  adequate  timber  and  fuel  reserves— a most 
vital  matter  to  upeountry  planters  in  old  districts, — 
herein  lies  the  future  salvation  of  our  tea.  Shel- 
ter and  boundary  belts  and  ravine  plantings  of 
treeB  must  beoome  an  indispensable  adjunot  of 
every  tea  plantation  in  Ceylon.  No  local  tea 
planter  oan  be  regarded  as  fulfilling  his  duty 
either  towards  himself,  or  the  community,  unless 
he  attends  to  this  matter,  exoept  indeed  he 
oan  point  to  suoh  natural  forest  reserves 
around  his  tea  as  precludes  the  necessity  for 
speoial  cultivation.  Tree-planting  is  therefore, 
more  than  ever,  the  immediate  duty  before  plan- 
ters who,  having  finished  their  tea  clearings,  want 
some  work  to  do.  We  feel  so  strongly  on  the 
matter  that  our  next  Manual  compilation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  planters  will  be  “ All  about  the 
Trees  suitable  to  plant  on  Tea  Plantations."  The 
subjeot  has  been  already  most  adequately  dealt 
with  in  the  oolumns  of  the  Observer  and  Tropical 
Agriculturist  by  our  veteran  senior,  and  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  go  over  suoh  writings  and  oollate 
the  practical  portions.  And  may  we  not  say  that 
no  one  has  set  a better  example  in  tree- 
planting than  the  proprietors  of  Abbotsford,  while 
their  present  manager,  Mr.  John  Fraser,  has 
unequalled  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
growth  of  timber  and  ornamental  trees  in  planta- 
tions. No  doubt  there  is  much  <0  be  learned 
from  the  Forest  Department;  but  no  one  is  bet- 
ter qualified  than  Mr.  Fraser  to  draw  up  a series 
of  practical  hints  and  instructions  for  the  benefit 
of  his  brother  planters,  in  thiB  branch.  In 
one  olearing  of  some  aores — now  grown  up  into  a 
grand  forest  plantation— Mr.  Fraser  has  no  fewer 
than  twenty  different  varieties  of  introduced  trees 
flourishing  on  Abbotsford.  He  has  several  splendid 
epeoimenB  of  the  true  Jarrah  {Eucalyptus  marginaat) 


so  often  confounded  with  E.  robusta,  the  latter 
tree  above  all  others  suitable  to  grow  around 
swamps  or  in  ravines,  What  a delightfully 
ornamental  as  well  as  useful  tree,  the  Grevillea 
can  beoome  in  a short  period,  can  be  seen  along- 
side the  Dessford  and  Lome  properties  with 
their  fine  tea  ; while  equally  noteworthy  are 
the  splendid  Cinchonas  on  the  Inverness  and 
Edinburgh  roadsides,  only  beaten  in  oircumferenoe 
perhaps  by  some  on  Abbotsford.  What  again  oan 
be  more  attractive,  than  the  rows  of  light  green 
sapu  trees  which  break  the  monotony  along  the 
slopes  of  Galkandawatta  and  Soalpa  ? Surely  then 
we  are  right  in  urging  proprietors  in  the  old 
planting  districts,  to  see  to  it  that  they  do 
their  duty  in  planting  useful  trees — useful  for 
fuel  or  timber  as  well  as  ornament.  Only  today  in 
casually  questioning  a planter  from  an  old  coffee 
district  of  medium  altitude,  he  gavs  shelter  as  in 
his  opinion  a speoial  condition  for  the  successful 
permanent  growth  of  tea.  We  trust  therefore  that 
the  next  few  years  in  the  older  distriots  partioularl  y, 
will  be  distinguished  by  even  greater  attention 
than  hitherto,  being  given  to  the  planting  and 
cultivation  of  useful  timber  and  fuel  trees  on  the 
tea  plantations. 

It  may  be  asked  how  far  it  oan  be  the  duty 
of  Government  to  restrict  sales  of  forest  land  in 
order  to  disoourage  the  further  extension  of  tea- 
planting. Until  the  markets  already  referred  to, 
are  seoured  for  Ceylon  teas,  it  would  oertainly 
not  be  wise  of  Governmnet  to  arrange  for  the 
opening  of  any  now  district — say  on  the  Western 
slopes  of  Adam’s  Peak — but  the  sale  of  blooks  of 
land  in  existing  distriots  and  more  especially  when 
suoh  are  required  mainly  for  timber  and  fuel  purposes 
stands  on  a different  footing.  It  may  be  argued,  too, 
that  the  rule  about  no  sale  whateyer  of  Crown  land 
above  5,000  feet  should  be  relaxed.  Is  all  the 
country  between  Dimbula  and  Haputale,  with  a rail- 
way running  through  it,  to  be  left  unutilized — is  it 
to  yield  not  a ten  of  freight  to  this  expensive  looo- 
motive  line?  Surely  not:  a system  of  leases, 
under  which  all  valuable  trees  in  the  jungle  should 
be  conserved,  can  at  least  be  arranged  for,  while 
small  blooks  of  patana,  scrub  or  poor  jungle  might 
well  be  sold  to  purchasers  who  would  bind  them- 
selves to  plant,  a proportion  of  the  area,  with  useful 
trees. 

^ 

NEWS  FROM  THE  CENTRAL  PROVINCE  : 
PLANTING  AND  OTHERWISE. 

The  Wattegama  oobrespondent  in  the  Observer's 
issue  of  Nov.  26th,  has  hit  on  a very  ingenious  way 
of  improving  Ceylon  tea,  which  he  should  patent 
“ as  a method  of  improving  the  manufacture 
and  flavour  of  Ceylon  tea.”  This  method  appears 
to  be  the  utilization  of  the  brains  of  newly  im- 
ported Englishmen.  There  now  appears  to  be 
some  liklihood  of  a use  being  found  for  the  many 
creepers  now  finding  their  way  to  Ceylon. 

Indian  Tea  Companies  are  oertainly  not  doing  so 
well  by  their  shareholders  as  the  Ceylon.  An  aver- 
age dividend  of  4£  per  cent  over  the  whole  of  them 
is  not  startling,  and  you  feel  still  less  inolined  to 
venture  money  in  them,  when  you  are  told  that  40 
Companies  are  paying  no  dividends  at  all.  The 
Oastlereagh  directors  groan  that  they  are  only 
able  to  pay  8 per  cent. 

Pbice  of  Ceylon  Tea. — Tbe  quotations  for 
forward  delivery  on  the  London  Clearing-house 
point  to  fair  average  prioes  for  some  time  to  oome. 
So  late  back  as  8th  September  forward  delivery 
for  the  next  twelve  months  was  quoted  6lfd 
for  whole  Indian  leaf.  On  November  10th,  the 
quotation  for  same  leaf  is  for  next  twelve  months 
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8T«.d—  a rise  of  lT\d.  China  blaok  leaf  oongou 
has  also  risen  within  the  last  five  weeks  lTyl. 
The  only  danger  is,  China  exporters  in  spring 
making  oontraots  for  heavy  exports  of  China  cheap 
tea  to  London,  However,  we  may  ohoke  that 
movement  off  by  shipping  largely  in  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year. 

Pbice  of  Silver. — Mr.  Alfred  de  Rothschild  seems 
to  think  he  is  quite  solving  the  silver  difficulty  by 
calling  on  the  several  European  powers  to  make 
silver  a legal  tender  up  to  £5.  He  also  wishes 
the  European  Powers  to  oombine  to  buy  5 millions 
of  silver  annually  for  a period  of  five  years  at  no 
higher  a figure  than  43  penoe  per  lb.  What  a pity 
it  is  that  our  late  planting  member  of  Counoil  is 
not  available  for  this  Conference.  Why  does  not 
the  Chairman  of  the  Planters’  Association  write 
a circular  letter  to  the  Great  Powers  suggesting 
this  idea  ? 

Chicago  Exhibition. — Has  Mr.  Grinlinton  re- 
ceived a sufficient  quantity  of  tea  exhibits  from 
estates  yet  ? 

Weather  just  what  was  wanted.  Fine,  hot,  dry 
weather.  Cocao  will  ripen  and  tea  will  flush 
on  the  hills  in  good  style  if  this  weather  continues. 

The  Election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  to  the  offioe 
of  President  of  the  United  States  must  be  gratify- 
ing to  Fair  Traders.  No  doubt  the  McKinley  Bill 
will  now  be  muoh  modified,  with  the  result  of 
trade  between  Amerioa  and  England  resuming  its 
old  proportions  to  the  increase  of  goodwill  between 
the  two  greatest  nations  in  the  world.  I am  sure 
Ceylon  planters  will  not  grudge  plenty  of  our 
money  beiDg  spent  at  Chioago  now  that  they  know 
the  mother  oountry  is  no  longer  to  be  harassed 
by  one-sided  taxation  on  its  exports  to  America. 

The  American  Tea  Company  seems  to  have  fallen 
on  evil  times,  and  this  Budden  throwing  up  the 
spoDge  by  Messrs,  Wattson  & Farr  must  be 
disappointing  to  Messrs.  Grinlinton  and  Mitohell, 
who  so  strongly  advised  the  Ceylon  Planters’  Tea 
Company  to  intrust  their  funds  with  their  American 
correspondents. 

4. 

PLANTING  IN  BRITISH  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

THE  PLANTERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  BRITISH  CENTRAL  AFRICA — 
MAJOR  WISSMAN’S  EXPEDITION — THE  PACIFICATION  OF 
ARAB  CHIEFS— MESSRS.  A.  WHYTE  AND  LLOYD — SETTLE- 
MENT OF  LAND  CLAIMS — WANT  OF  COMMUNICATION  : 
A RAILWAY  WANTED — SCARCITY  OF  FRUIT  : A CHANCE 
FOR  A PHILANTHROPIC  CEYLON  PLANTER— BUSHGRASS — 
FLIES  AND  WILD  BEASTS — COFFEE  AND  COFFEE-BORER — 
THE  SANITARIUM  OF  B.  C.  A. — LOVELY  SCENERY. 

Milangi,  British  Central  Africa,  1st  Oct.  1892. 

A monster  meeting  was  held  at  Blantyre  lately  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a Planters’  Association  to 
keep  our  Government  in  check,  and  represent  in  a 
body  our  grievances  to  the  British  Central  African 
Administration,  and  if  no  redress  is  obtaiued  to  peti- 
tion the  home  Government. 

We  have  twenty-four  planters  here,  at  least  that 
number  are  interested  in  planting,  and  it  is  expected 
all  will  be  enrolled  as  members  at  a meeting  to  be 
held  on  the  5th  inst. 

The  entrance  fee  is  to  be  £1  Is,  and  quarterly  sub- 
scription 5s.  I will  send  you  a copy  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  meeting  on  the  5th  inst- 
Major  Wissman’s  anti-slavery  expedition  is  at 
Misongwi  on  the  Zambesi  consisting  of  some  40 
Europeans  and  about  200  natives.  They  had  two 
steamers  with  them  in  sections,  one  for  Lake  Nyassa 
and  the  other  for  Tanganyika.  Smallpox  has  broken 
out  amongst  them,  but  every  precaution  is  been  taken 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  by  segregation. 
It  is  expected  that  this  expedition  will  take  2 years 
to  meet  the  expedition  on  its  way  inland  from 
Jiagomayo,  They  ate  determined  to  punish  all  native 


chiefs  between  Tanganyika  and  the  coast  who  are 
concerned  in  the  massacre  of  some  39  Germans  lately. 

Mr.  Sharp,  Vice-Consul  (whose  usual  residence  is 
at  Blantyre),  has  been  sent  up  to  Lake  Nyassa  to 
try  and  use  his  influence  with  the  Arab  chiefs  in 
maintaining  peace,  as  they  are  again  assuming  a 
hostile  attitude,  so  much  so  that  the  manager  of  the 
African  Lakes  Company  has  telegraphed  home  that 
it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  trade. 

Mr.  A.  Whyte  has  been  laid  up  at  Zomba  with 
congestion  of  the  lungs,— the  first  illness  he  has  had 
since  he  came  here,  he  seems  fever-proof,  I am  glad 
he  is  now  better  for  a more  useful  man  the  Adminis- 
tration does  not  possess. 

A Mr.  Lloyd,  who  was  once  surveying  in  Ceylon,  has 
turned  up  here  and  is  employed  by  the  B.  C.  A. 
Administration.  I 've  not  seen  him,  but  expect  he 
will  be  round  our  way  soon  on  duty  and  hope  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  a chat  about  dear  old  Ceylon, 
although,  I am  told,  he  left  the  island  before  my  time. 

The  Commissioner  is  on  a tour  trying  to  settle 
land  claims.  One  gentleman  who  had  10,000  acres  has 
had  to  accept  a title  for  2,000  or  stop  work,  as  Mr. 
H.  H.  Johnstone  told  him,  should  he  not  agree  to 
his  proposal  he  would  put  his  veto  on  him  and 
prevent  him  clearing  another  acre  I at  the  same 
time  saying  an  appeal  to  the  Foreign  Secretary  was 
useless,  and  if  he  wished  to  take  it  before  the  Privy 
Council  he  would  make  the  delay  vexations  and 
expensive  probably  costing  £500  before  a final  settle- 
ment is  arrived  at.  So  what  can  do  ? We  have  Mr. 
Rhodes’s  little  brother  here,  against  whom  it  is  useless 
to  appeal.  So  you  see  how  the  law  is  meted  out  to  us 
here.  We  can  only  grin  and  bear  it  and  hope  the 
Liberal  Government  will  give  us  a change,  for  it  is 
sadly  needed. 

The  Shire  river  has  almost  run  dry  : only  small 
canoes  can  come  up  to  Chilomo  and  nearly  every- 
body is  out  of  the  current  coin  of  the  country  calico. 
The  same  thing  happened  last  year,  and  nothing  will 
satisfy  us  but  a railway,  which  might  be  cheaply 
made  as  the  country  is  easy  and  slightly  undulating 
to  the  coast, — in  fact  so  much  so  that  I was  seriously 
thinking  of  spouting  coffee  down  to  the  Zambezi  or 
Shire.  I suppose  lots  of  old  coffee  spouting  could  be 
bought  for  a trifle  in  Ceylon  now,  as  well  as  coffee 
pulpers  for  that  matter.  Postage  to  as  well  as  from 
here  seems  not  to  be  depended  upon,  for  I have  not  re- 
ceived “All  About  Tobacco”  and  the  “Planters’  Manual” 
you  advise  me  as  having  posted  now  nearly  a year 
ago.  I wrote  to  the  Vice-Consul  at  Quilimane  to  find 
out  if  they  were  at  the  post  office,  but  it  seems  not. 

There  is  a great  want  of  fruit  in  this  country. 
There  is  nothing  here  except  the  plantain.  By  way  of 
fruit  it  would  be  a boon  and  a blessing  to  man  in 
Africa  if  some  philanthropic  Ceylon  planter  were  to 
send  a parcel  of  seed  of  mandarin  oranges,  bread- 
fruit, jak,  soursop,  custardapple,  jambu,  rose- 
apple,  bullock’s  heart,  mangosteen  and  any  other 
fruits  common  to  Ceylon  and  the  East.  They 
are  plentiful  enough  in  the  Colombo  market 
all  the  year  round.  I would  send  in  return 
Landolphia  Florida  and  Bogota  rubber,  and  bush 
grass  seed.  The  whole  country  is  overrun  by  a large 
variety  of  bush  grass.  It  grows  up  every  year  to  about 
6 to  8 feet,  dries  during  the  dry  season  and  is  burned 
off ; it  thrives  even  under  a dense  cover  of  forest, 
some  of  them  cattle  and  goats  fatten  on  but  some 
are  poisonous  and  they  don’t  touch.  For  some  cattle 
got  down  a year  ago  from  the  Lake  Nyassa  are  doing 
well  I mean  to  train  them  as  tavalams  to  send  away 
coffee.  By  the  way  this  can  only  be  done  for  about 
20  miles  of  the  way  to  the  river  as  tsetse  fly  abounds 
beyond  that  limit,  in  proof  of  which  Mr.  Johnstone 
lost  all  his  horses  brought  from  the  Cape,  except 
one  which  is  now  at  Blantyre.  Our  usual  mode  of 
travelling  here  is  on  foot  or  in  a machela  or  dandy, 
a hammook  slung  on  a bamboo.  One  gets  about 
8 to  10  men  to  a long  journey  and  they  take  it  in 
turns  two  at  a time  and  get  along  at  a fairly  good 
pace  about  4 miles  per  hour.  By  the  bye  I had  a 
donkey  here  but  he  was  killed  by  a leopard  in  broad 
daylight  within  60  yards  of  a .house.  I set  a trap 
gun  and  shot  him,  also  another  one  the  following 
night  who  cams  and  had  a look  at  his  brother’s  handi' 
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work ; also  two  hyenas,  the  latter  are  awful  brutes  weigh 
ing  more  than  a full-grown  leopard ; they  devour  each 
other,  hunt  down  game  in  packs,  but  strange  to  say 
the  noble  lion  will  not  touch  his  scavanger  attendant 
when  a corpse.  I saw  an  instance  of  this  the  other 
day;  having  shot  a hyena  some  lions  came  roaring 
to  the  scent  about  dawn  but  not  one  of  them 
touched  the  carcase.  I got  out  of  my  tent  end  tried 
to  get  a shot,  but  they  cleared  off  before  I got 
within  range. 

For  the  past  month  bush  fires  have  been  running 
along  the  mountain  Blopes  on  both  sides  of  me  and 
have  driven  the  leopards  into  a corner  behind  my 
bungalow.  I can  hear  them  night  and  day  barking 
to  each  other.  I 've  got  a trap  set  in  the  old 
Ceylon  fashion  with  a goat  as  a bait,  but  they 
walk  past.  About  7-30  one  evening  when  my  servant 
had  gone  a rather  cheeky  fellow  walked  into  my 
kitchen,  seized  one  of  my  dogs  (an  African  pariah), 
who  made  the  rocks  echo  with  his  yells.  I ran  out 
gun  in  hand,  but  Master  Spot  had  got  too  far  off 
for  me  to  get  a good  shot,  it  being  dark  too.  I, 
however,  made  him  drop  the  dog  with  two 

bullets  from  my  express,  one  of  which  I found 
hit  him  somewhere  about  the  loins,  for  he 
got  away  dragging  his  hind  quarter  leaving  lots 
of  blood  on  his  trace.  The  dog  died  next 

day,  although  I heated  his  neck  wounds  immedeately 
with  warm  water  and  put  ootton  steeped  with  carbolio 
lotion  into  them. 

I have  a blossom  in  spike  on  the  coffee,  about  8 
aorea,  planted  with  stumps  brought  trom  Mandalay  18 
months  ago.  It  looks  well  and  healthy.  About  5 cwt. 
per  aore  blossom  I should  say.  We  have  no  signs  of 
leaf  disease  or  bag  here,  the  only  enemy  coffee  has 
is  borer  and  grub,  lhe  former  attaoks  the  tree  when 
12  to  18  months  old  going  up  and  down  the  pith  the 
same  fellow  as  I ’ve  seen  in  Travanoore  and  Ceylon, 
but  spare  mo  from  grub,  the  larva  of  the  cook- 
chafer  evidently  the  same  as  the  Ceylon.  Our  own  land 
1b  full  of  them.  I have  lost  about  25  per  cent  of  plants 
in  my  new  olearing.  I managed  after  all  during  last 
planting  season  to  put  out  28,000  plants — not  bad  in 
one  year  for  wild  Africa 

If  I oan  get  the  labour  I am  goiDg  to  make  a bridle 
path  up  to  the  MilaDji  upper  plateau  6,400  feet  above 
sea  level.  This  to  be  our  sanitarium.  For  about  2 
months  in  the  year  there  is  hoRr  frost  on  the  grass 
and  during  the  hottest  months  the  thermometer  is  only 
reached  to  68°  at  noon,  and  50°  at  6 a.m.  The  scenery  is 
lovely  with  its  cedar  foreBt,  spruce,  firB,  heather,  heath, 
mosses,  &o.  It  is  really  a wonder  in  Central  Afrioa  Mr. 
Johnstone  says  there  is  no  place  like  it  from  Kila- 
marijaio  to  Basutoland. 

I shall  send  you  some  hunting  yarns  in  my  next 
if  you  oare  for  them.  H.  B. 

UNITED  STATES  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

FOOCHOW  TEA  TRADE. 

KEPOBT  BY  CONSUL  GBACEY. 

The  chief  export  from  Foochow  to  the  United  Statos 
ia  tea,  the  retrograde  in  which  trade,  beginning  eleven 
years  ago,  still  continues.  In  the  year  1880  the  ship- 
ments of  Congou  tea  from  this  port  were  about  850,000 
chests,  or  654,000  piculs,  and  of  all  kinds  738,000  picnls; 
in  1891  only  345,000  chests  of  OoDgou  and  361,966  piculs 
of  all  kinds  were  shipped.  The  production  and  sale  of 
Oolong  tea  has  been  about  the  same  as  in  the  more 
prosperous  years,  but  the  entire  produot  of  this  kind 
of  tea  has  only  been  about  19,000  piouls  or  2,533,666 
ponnds.  A large  portion  of  this  has  gone  to  American 
markets. 

The  entire  shipment  of  all  kinds  of  tea  to  the 
United  States  in  1880  was  2,763,600  ponnds  according 
to  the  customs  report,  during  the  year  1891  it  was 
3,658,133  pouDds,  which  is  a gain  of  1,148,00  pounds 
over  the  year  1890.  Turning  our  attention  to  the  ship- 
ments to  Great  Britain,  in  1880  tho  figures  were 
71,500,000  pounds,  which  have  fallen  to  17,600,000 
ponnds  in  1891.  While  the  trade  in  tea  from  this  port 
to  Great  Britain  has  fallen  off  nearly  three-fonrths 
in  ten  years,  it  has  increased  to  the  United  States,  as 
shown  above. 


As  oompared  with  England,  Australia  and  Russia 
we  arc  nut  a tea-drinkiug  people.  Three  years  ago 
statistics  showed  that  the  consumption  of  tea  pe 
capita  by  Americans  was  about  half  a pound  ; by  Eng- 
lishmen at  home,  7 pounds  fer  eaoh  inhabitant  ; by 
Australasians,  13  pounds. 

The  decrease  in  the  export  of  China  teas  to  Great 
Britain  is  due  to  the  fact  that  India  and  Ceylon  teas, 
raised  under  British  protect:on  by  English  growers, 
have  been  put  upon  the  home  markets  at  much  lower 
rates  than  China  could  furnish  them,  and  every  en- 
couragement has  been  given  to  the  production  and 
sale  of  the  tea  raised  in  those  countries. 

Tho  trade  in  tea  for  London  markets  has  not 
proved  remunerative  for  foreign  dealers  at  this  port 
an  compared  with  former  years,  while  thoee  shippers 
who  have  been  supplying  the  Araerioan  market 
report  better  profits.  This  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  fact  that  China  lea  ia  not  brought  into  compe- 
tition with  the  India  and  Ceylon  product  in  the 
United  States. — L.and  C.  Express. 


THE  PLANTING  INDUSTRY  OF  SOUTH  INDIA. 

During  the  time  that  H E.  the  Viceroy  remains 
with  H.  E.  the  Governor  of  Madras,  certain  subjects 
of  policy  and  statemanship  connected  with  the  ad- 
mistration  of  this  Presidency  will  no  doubt  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  distinguished  host  and  his  more  dis 
tinguished  guest, and  remembering  teat  quite  recently 
addresses  were  presented  by  the  Planters  of  Ooorg 
and  Mysore  to  Lord  Lansdowue  and  an  address  was 
handed  to  Lord  Wenlock  by  the  Chairman  of  tho 
Travanoore  Planters’  Association,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  presume  that  the  present  status  of  the  plant- 
ing industry  in  South  India  will  oomo  up  for  serious 
consideration.  There  is  a petition  being  prepared 
for  presentation  to  the  Governor-in-Counoil  by  the 
Planters’  Associations  in  this  Presidency,  prayiDg 
that  one  of  their  number  may  be  appointed  to 
a seat  in  the  Legislative  Counoil,  With  tho 
Viceroy’s  notable  Poona  speech  on  the  subjeot  of 
Reformed  Legislative  Council  still  fresh  in  our  minds, 
we  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Planters’ 
Associations  were  one  of  the  rural  boards  to  whom  the 
right  of  electing  one  of  their  members  to  a seat  in 
Council  was  conceded.  The  Collector  of  the  Nilgiris 
has  asked  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  that  Association 
to  endeavour  to  furnish  him  with  accurate  statistics 
showingthe  amount  of  money  invested  in  plantations 
on  those  Hills.  This  may  be  feasible  on  the  Nilgiris, 
where  the  various  produots  cultivated  by  the  planter 
have  always  thriven  well,  but  there  are  many  distriots 
where  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  money  that  has  been  sunk  by  Europeans  in  land 
from  the  time  that  the  first  planter  laid  axe  to  tree. 
To  exemplify  the  foregoing,  let  us  turn  to  Travanoore, 
now  a young  and  flourishing  tea-district,  which  com- 
pares favourably  on  a small  scale  with  Ceylon.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Travancore  Planters’  Association 
could  with  but  little  difficulty  show  the  amount  of  the 
money  at  present  invested  in  the  tea-industry  ; but 
could  he  make  even  a remote  guess  at  the  lakhs  of 
rupees  swallowed  up  by  coffee?  We  doubt  it.  Fur- 
ther, there  may  be  oases  in  this  district— we 
know  there  are  in  others — where  a few  acres  under 
cultivation  represent  hundreds  of  pounds  ster- 
ling sunk  by  one  planter  in  land  now  reverting  to 
jungle  or  in  the  occupation  of  others  who  bought  it 
for  a song ; but  the  sum  sunk  by  such  a man  could 
hardly  bo  returned  as  money  invested  in  the  small 
acreage  under  cultivation. 

HOW  THE  COUNTRY  AND  PEOPLE  HAVE  BENEFITED  BY 
PLANTING  CAPITAL. 

We  have  thus  shown  how  impossible  it  is  to  obtain 
any  accurate  information  concerning  the  volume  and 
extent  of  that  Pactoliau  stream  of  British  capital 
which  for  the  last  half  century  and  more  has  been 
fiowiDg  steadily  and  perennially  through  the  jungles 
and  forest  glades  of  South  India,  enriohing  directly 
the  peasantry  of  the  surrounding  distriots  and  in- 
direotly  the  coffers  of  the  Governments  of  India,  of 
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Madras,  of  Mysore,  Oochin  and  Travancore.  But 
while  accurate  figures  cannot  be  obtained,  showing 
the  full  benefit  the  country  has  reaped  from  the 
Planting  industry  in  the  past,  we  miy  shadow  forth 
slightly  the  sum  of  money  that  is  being  spent  annu- 
ally by  the  planting  commuuity.  Taking  Travancore, 
for  instance,  we  find  that  the  number  of  pounds  of 
teas  sold  in  the  Mincing  Lane  Sales’  rcom  last  year 
— a figure  not  altogether  identical  with  the  number 
of  pounds  exported  or  produced — was  1,334,280.  The 
actual  cost  of  a pound  of  tea  f.  o.  b.  in  Travancore 
is  4as.  6p.,  so  that  the  total  oost  of  production  was 
R3,76,500  ; that  is  to  say,  the  actual  sum  of  money 
that  had  to  be  spent  in  this  country  before  this  amount 
of  tea,  could  be  exported  was  over  3|  lakhs.  It  may 
be  taken,  roughly  speaking,  that  a turther  3§  lakbs 
were  realised  by  the  sales  of  the  tea  and  of  this  sum 
we  do  not  suppose  that  a pie  was  spent  out  of  the  coun- 
try, but  was  sunk  in  Dew  dealings,  improved  machi- 
nery, &c.  7J  lakhs  may  thus  be  set  down  as  the 
minimum  that  the  tea  industry  cf  Travancore,  still 
in  its  infanoy,  expended  last  year  in  that  province, 
and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn,  should  a 
statistical  table  be  prepared,  that  the  sum  was  even 
larger.  Tea,  it  should  be  mentioned,  is  only  one  of 
the  products  of  the  Travancore  planting  industry,  both 
coffee  and  cinchona  being  cultivated,  the  latter  largely. 
Turning  to  the  coffee  industry,  we  fiud  from  Messrs. 
Alston  Low  & Co.’s  figures  that  in  1890-91,  78,464  owt. 
of  plantation  coffee  were  shipped  from  the  West 
Coast.  We  choose  this  season  as  it  was  so  abnormally 
bad  that  it  was  a moral  impossibility  for  the  ooffee 
planter  to  spend  a penny  outside  his  estate,  and  on 
many  large  properties  the  sum  realised  by  the 
sale  of  crop  had  to  be  largely  supplemented  from 
other  sources.  Taking  R65  as  the  average  value 
per  owt.  of  plantation  coffee  f,  o.  b.  that  year, 
the  total  sum  realised  by  the  plantation  coffee  ex- 
ported from  the  West  Coast  that  season  was  just 
over  58  lakhs,  and,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  all  ot  this 
money  must  been  spent  in  the  country.  This  is  ouly 
a moiety  of  the  cost  of  the  production  of  the  coffee 
crop  that  season.  No  little  plantation  coffee  from 
Mysore  and  Coorg  is  shipped  from  Madras,  and  also 
no  inconsiderable  sum  of  money  is  realised  by  the 
sales  of  small  crops  and  the  stripped  cherry  coffee 
to  local  native  dealers,  wbieh  is  either  consumed  in 
this  country  or  exported  as  native  ooffee.  During 
the  season  1890-91  the  plantation  coffee  exported  from 
the  West  Coast  totalled  156,827  cwts.  or  a value  f.o.b. 
of  R 1,09,77,890,  taking  R70  as  the  average  value  per 
owt.  Ot  this  sum  if  we  bulk  the  districts,  not  much, 
we  are  convinced,  foun  1 its  way  out  the  country.  The 
number  of  aores  under  coffee  oultivation  in  this 
Presidency  are  returned  at  64,511,  but  as  these 
figures  apparently  include  native  gardens  and  parumba 
cultivation,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  from  them  any 
conclusion  concerning  the  annual  expenditure  for 
cultivation.  The  Dewan  of  Mysore  has  kindly  sent  us 
statement  showing  the  aortage  under  cultivation 
in  that  province,  from  which  we  learn 
that  the  total  number  of  acres  at  present 
under  coffee  cultivation  in  Mysore  is  125,773;  this 
also  includes  the  small  coffee  gardens  of  native  culti- 
vators. The  lust  figures  available  showing  the  acreage 
of  European  plantations  were  compiled  in  1881,  in 
whioh  year  it  was  Bet  down  at  40,262  acres.  Since 
then  the  total  area  under  ooffee  has  increased  in  that 
Province  by  21,200  aores,  of  which  a certain  proportion 
at  any  rate  was  due  to  European  capital.  Iu  Coorg 
32,500  aores  are  the  extent  ot  European  plantations, 
and  the  cost  of  oultivation  is  returned  at  R100  an 
aore,  whioh  proves  that  in  that  Province  alone  32£ 
lakhs  are  spent  annually  by  European  planters.  These 
figures  are  necessarily  incomplete,  but  they  give  some 
idea  of  the  great  importance  of  the  planting  industry 
in  South  India.  Now  we  take  it  that  the  value  of  an 
industry  in  the  eyes  of  Government  depends  not  on 
the  sum  taken  out  of  the  country  but  the  sum  of 
money  annually  spent  within  its  horders.  It  would  be 
very  easy  for  planters  to  put  this  on  record  and  to 
establish  onoe  for  all,  beyond  all  oavil  and  beyond  all 
doubt,  what  the  community  does  expend  annually 
jh  this  oountry,  if  each  man  were  to  oonsent 


to  furnish  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  hia 
Association  with  the  average  amount  that  he  has  spent 
on  this  estate  during,  say,  «ce  past  three  years.  These 
figures  could  be  submitted  privately  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  caoh  Association,  and  no  one  beyond  this 
gentleman  need  be  aware  of  his  neighbours’  annual 
expenditure.  Such  a statement  from  eaoh  district 
would  finally  establish  the  great  benefit  this  country 
derives  annually  from  the  Planting  Industry,  and 
would,  we  trust,  lead  Government  to  do  more  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  this  industry. 

A PLANTING  MEMBER  OF  THE  MADRAS  COUNCIL. 

We  need  not  refer  here  to  the  advantage  whioh 
a Planting  Member  of  Oounoil  will  be  to  the  com- 
munity, or  to  the  grievances  about  whioh  the  com- 
munity h ive  just  cause  of  oomplaint.  We  will  oonfine 
our  remarks  to  that  question  of  most  vital  importance 
to  this  industry,  the  establishment  of  good  communi- 
cations. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the 
majority  of  districts,  highways  that  pass  under  the 
name  of  roads  are  little  better  than  the  tracks 
along  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
the  grower  of  jungle  produoe  conveyed  his 
scanty  store  to  market  in  a vehicle  drawn  by 
buffaloes  and  mounted  on  wheels  of  solid  blocks 
of  wood,  once  almost  round.  Bridges  are  con- 
structions that  are  oonspioious  only  by  their 
absence  in  many  districts,  and  in  the  monsoon 
estates  are  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
weeks  at  a time.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
any  agricultural  industry  can  be  properly  developed 
without  good  means  of  communication  and  transport. 
An  argument,  at  times  adduced  and  one  not  unknown 
to  the  lips  of  Government  officials,  is  that  the  planter 
oame  to  this  country  of  his  own  free  will  and  with 
tho  iDteut  to  make  money,  and  he  should  therefore 
put  up  with  the  existing  surroundings  and  not  grumble. 
Now,  we  consider  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom 
that  all  Europeans  come  to  this  country  with  the 
purpose  of  making  money.  How  many  succeed  does 
not  at  present  signify.  He  would  remind  those  who 
bring  forward  this  argument  that  until  the  planter 
came,  the  traots  of  country  in  which  he  sunk  his 
money  were  praetically  unproductive,  and  that  the 
planting  industry  is— private  enterprise.  Lord  Lans- 
downe  at  Mysore  told  the  Planters’  Deputations 
that  if  a railway  to  the  West  Coast  were  to  be 
constructed  in  the  near  futu  e it  would  have  to  be 
by  private  enterprise.  If  His  Excellency  had  been 
cognisant  of  what  his  Government  had  done 
to  encourage  private  enterprise  in  Coorg  as  repre- 
sented by  the  large  planting  community  in  that 
provinoe — and  what  it  is  still  doing  to  enoourage  it 
he  could  hardly  have  supposed  that  any  Coorg  planter 
blest  with  an  ordinary  degree  of  sanity,  or  any 
Associations  whioh  hau  the  least  regard  for  its  probity, 
could  advooate  private  enterprise  expending  money 
on  a railway.  There  is  at  the  present  time  a more 
than  usual  amount  of  vitality  about  the  planting 
industry,  and  we  hope  that  the  combined  deliberations 
of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Wenlook  may  result  in 
some  greater  degree  of  official  recognition  being 
extended  to  this  enterprise ; that  in  the  near  future 
those  just  grievances  from  whioh  the  community 
suffers  may  be  removed,  and  that  some  endeavours 
may  be  made  to  assist  in  a greater  degree  than  in 
the  past  the  development  of  this  important  industry. 
If  Government  be  honestly  and  truly  desirous  of 
encouraging  private  enterprbe,  it  can  prove  it  to  the 
world  at  large  with  but  little  trouble  by  its  actions 
in  the  future  towards  the  Planting  Industry  of  South 
India.  Until  it  does  do  so.  it  need  not  expeot  that 
private  capital  will  be  forthcoming  for  other  enterprises 
when  a private  enterprise  that  expends  annually  in 
South  India  a crore  of  rupees  or  more  has  been  up 
to  now,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ignored. — Madras 
Mail , Nov.  24. 


PLANTING  IN  TRAVANCORE. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  your  paper  signed  “ Totum  ” 
As  it  is  a pity  that  iuoerreci  information  should  1) 
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handed  down  to  posterity,  I hope  you  will  allow  me 
to  oorreot  one  or  two  of  the  errors  that  have  crept 
into  what  otherwise  may  be  considered  interesting 
articles.  In  the  Peermaad  Distriot  coffee  was  first 
opened  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Munro  and  General  Steven- 
son in  1861. — Stag  Brook  was  opened  in  1862  by 
Mr.  Robert  Baker,  and  Twyford  in  1863  by  Mr. 
F.  G.  Richardson.  Fairfield  was  only  opened  in 
1866,  and  the  other  estates  some  years  after- 
wards. Your  correspondent,  in  alluding  to  the 
failure  of  his  own  coffee  as  well  as  that  of  others,  ba°, 
let  us  hope,  unwittingly  omitted  to  mention  the  faot 
that  the  Twyford  Estate,  some  400  aores  in  extent, 
is  entirely  coffee  still,  and,  when  I saw  it  a few  weeks 
ago,  was  in  a most  prosperous  condition.  To  the 
owner  of  PenshurBt,  doubtless,  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  started  the  first  Tea  Estates  on  Peermaad.  The 
seed  was  procured  for  him  from  the  Catisfield  Estate, 
Kotagiri,  then  the  property  of  Mr.  E.  J.  0.  Brace,  who 
is  still  well  remembered  as  having  done  a great  deal 
towards  improving  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of 
tea  on  the  Nilgiris.  The  seed  from  Penshurst  was 
very  much  in  demand  for  many  years,  as  also 
seed  from  The  Mount,  whioh  was  planted  from  seed 
also  grown  on  Oatisfied.  The  owners  of  both  Pens- 
hurst  and  The  Mount  have  great  oause  for  thank- 
fulness that  they  were  induoed  to  procure  tea  seed 
from  Oatisfleld,  and  your  correspondent  is  proud  to 
think  that  he  had  a iittle  to  do  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  a good  jat  of  tea  into  Travanoore.  The 
Mahendragery  tea  was  grown  from  seed  procured 
from  General  Cullen's  garden,  and  I am  making 
enquiries  pt  Trevandrum  with  a view  to  ascertaining, 
if  possible,  where  the  General  procured  the  seed 
that  has  of  late  years  attracted  so  muoh  attention. 

Nov.  23rd.  “ Labcntub  Anni,” 

— M.  Mail,  Nov.  26. 


ANNUAL  ADMINISTRATION  REPORT  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT  BOTANICAL  GARDENS 
AND  PARKS,  NILGIRIS,  FOR 
THE  YEAR  1891-92. 

From  Mr.  Lawson’s  report  we  quote  as  follow: — 

Season  and  Rainfall. — The  rainfall  for  the  year, 
as  registered  at  the  Government  Gardens,  Ootaoa- 
mund,  was  51‘29  inohes,  or  2-68  inohes  more  than  that 
ganged  the  year  before.  The  average  for  the  last 
seven  years  has  been  53'61  inohes,  so  that  the  amount 
registered  for  the  year,  viz.,  51-29,  was  about  the 
average.  Ootober  was  a very  wet  month,  in  whioh 
there  fell  the  unusually  large  quantity  of  17  07  inches. 
This  was  in  faot  one-tbird  of  the  rain  for  the  whole 
year.  The  weather  in  January,  February  and  Maroh 
was  very  dry  and  the  drought  was  trying  to  the 
smaller  and  younger  plants. 

Coonook— Sim’s  Pabk. — The  park  itself  was,  during, 
the  year,  maintained  in  good  order,  and  the  coppice 
mentioned  in  last  year’s  report  has  grown  apidly 
and  has  made  considerable  progress  during  tne  past 
season,  notwithstanding  the  dronght  whioh  oocurred 
during  several  of  the  months.  The  frost  on  several 
occasions  was  again  very  severe,  and  damaged  many 
of  the  less  hardy  plants,  especially  the  Acrocarpus 
fraxinifolia,  all  of  which  were  muoh  injured. 

Barliyab— Expebimental  Gabden.— The  storms  of 
Ootober  last  oreated  havoc  in  these  gardens.  The 
upper  portion  was  almost  completely  swept  away. 
Boulders,  3 feet  in  diameter  and  more,  crashed  throngh 
the  garden  and  destroyed  in  their  downward  oourse 
nearly  all  the  fruit-trees  which  had  been  imported 
from  the  Straits  Settlements  ten  years  ago.  The 
Dorian,  which  was  over  40  feet  in  height,  and  was 
an  exquisitely  proportioned  tree,  was  grazed  by  one  of 
these  boulders,  and  the  bark  for  6 feet  from  the 
ground  was  removed  entirely  from  the  stem,  with  the 
exception  of  about  4 inches  on  one  side,  and  it  was 
expeoted  that  the  tree  must  speedily  die.  It  was, 
however,  promptly  oovered  with  moss,  and  watered 
daily  all  through  the  dry  season,  The  tree  at  the 
present  date  is  not  oaly  still  alive,  but  it  produoed 
[01  the  first  time  this  spring  both  fiower  and  fruit. 


The  two  fruits,  whioh  were  quite  spherical,  were  5 
inohes  iu  diameter,  and  possessed  the  grateful  taste 
and  nauseous  odour  of  those  growu  in  Burma.  During 
the  same  storm  the  lower  part  of  the  gardens  suffered 
very  greatly  from  wash,  many  of  the  trees  having 
their  roots  completely  denuded  of  soil.  Such  a storm 
as  that  which  occurred  in  October  last  has  probably 
never  happened  before  on  the  Coonoor  gh&t  since  it 
was  first  opened  out  for  European  traffic. 

The  wooden  bridge  with  its  stone  pillars  was  com- 
pletely swept  away,  apparently  by  the  agency  of  a 
sirigle  rook  which  was  dislodged  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  Barliar  Garden  and  oarried  by  the  force  of  the 
stream  about  a furlong  and  a half,  where  it  was  at 
last  pulled  up  by  a bend  in  the  river  Many  per- 
sons  attributed  the  excessive  amount  of  rain  to  the 
oonstant  blasting  of  rock  on  the  new  railway,  whioh 
was  then  and  is  now  in  progress,  and  this  blaBtiDg 
may  perhaps  have  aggravated  the  local  atmospheric 
conditions ; but  as  the  rainfall  was  unusually  ex- 
cessive, at  the  same  time,  all  over  the  plateiu,  the 
blasting  ought  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  the  primary 
cause  of  the  storm. 

Economic  Plants — (1)  Bluegum  boiler  Jluid  extract. 
— A reference  to  this,  as  a soale  preventative  for 
boilers,  was  made  in  the  report  for  1889-90.  It  is  a 
bye.product,  obtained  in  distillii  g the  essential  oil 
from  the  bluegam  leaves,  and  in  order  to  make  its 
properties  more  widely  known,  in  January  last  some 
was  made,  concentrated  in  bulk  to  ODe-sixth  of  that 
whioh  is  ordinarily  used,  and  a (ample  was  sent  to 
the  Muir  Mills,  Cawnpore,  Mefsre.  Borham  & Co., 
Madras,  the  Bombay,  Baroda  and  Central  India  Rail- 
way, Bombay,  the  Commissariat  Storekeeper-General, 
Madras,  and  also  latterly  through  him  to  the  Commis- 
sariat Department,  Mandalay,  Upper  Burma.  The 
Manager,  Muir  Mills,  wrote  to  say  that  they  have 
been  able  to  obtain  the  leaves  of  the  Eucalyptus  in 
the  North-West  Provinces,  and  now  make  the  extraot 
for  themselves.  Messrs.  Borham  & Co.  wrote  that 
they  oould  not  report  favorably  on  the  extract,  as  it 
was  found  to  cause  an  accumulation  of  sediment  about 
the  cooks  and  valves,  which  out  the  latter  up  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  had  to  be  ground  down 
three  times  during  the  time  that  the  fluid  was 
being  experimented  with.  The  Manager  of  the 
Bombay,  Baroda  and  Central  India  Railway  Com- 
pany wrote  to  say.  that  they  had  sent  the  extract 
to  the  Looomotive  Superintendent,  Ajmere,  but  did 
not  want  any  more  to  be  sent  till  he  wrote  agaiD, 
and  this  he  never  did.  The  Commissariat  Store- 
keeper-General, Madras,  reported  that  it  was  tried 
in  the , Government  Bakery,  with  the  result  that  it 
was  found  superior  to  any  previously  used,  and  asked 
for  a further  supply  of  2 gallons  to  be  sent  to  Man- 
dalay, Upper  Burma.  This  was  sent,  and  he  was  in- 
formed that  after  making  careful  experiments  as  to 
what  the  cost  of  manufaotnre  of  the  extract  would 
be,  it  was  found  that  it  could  be  turned  out  at  6 
annnas  10  pies  per  gallon,  and  that  this  represented 
the  cost  of  the  fluid,  without  bottliDg,  package,  or 
profit.  Also  that  the  fluid  could  not  be  sent  ontiu  any 
large  quantities  from  the  gardens  and  as  he  had  an 
offer  from  Mr.  Wallace  to  supply  him  with  the  fluid, 
he  was  recommended  to  make  arrangements  with  him, 
as  his  charges  were  not  considered  exorbitant. 

Broomstick  grass  ( Aristida  setacea). — In  a letter 
dated  18th  May  1891,  No.  947,  the  Government 
of  India  asked  that  they  might  be  supplied  with  speci- 
mens of  this  graBs,  which  is  said  to  be  used  largely  in 
the  brush-making  trade.  Speoimens  were  obtained 
from  the  Acting  Collector  of  Neltore  and  identified 
as  Aristida  setacea,  aud  a report  thereon,  with  pro- 
perly prepared  speoimens,  was  sent  to  the  Board  of 
Revenue  for  despatch  to  the  Government  of  India  in 
January  last. 

[After  discouraging  reports  of  ipeoaouanha.] 

Jalap.— Some  years  ago,  Nilgiri  grown  jalap  excited 
considerable  interest  in  the  London  market  on  account 
of  the  high  percentage  (18  per  cent)  of  activeresin  whioh 
it  yield.  Mr.  Hooper  in  January  1891  examined  some 
samples  of  well-powdered  and  mixed  jalap  and  found 
16  per  cent  of  the  resin,  while  Dr.  Warden,  eq 
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analysis  of  various  tuberB  from  Mussoorie,  only 
obtained  from  6 4 to  107  per  oent.  This  showa  that 
the  Nilgiri  jalap  is  in  no  way  deteriorating.  The  price 
of  jalap  during  the  past  year  raDged  from  Is  to 
Is  9d,  while  the  cost  of  production  is  something  under 
3 annas  per  pound. 

Eucalyptus  ficifnlia  ( Scarlet  flowered  gum). — Seed 
of  this  elegant  Australian  tree  was  presented  by 
the  Hon.  J.  F.  Price.  The  seed  germinated  freely 
and  the  young  plants  are  growing  vigorously. 

[This  must  be  due  to  the  drier  olimate  ; as  the 
rain  at  between  5,000  and  6,000  feet  in  Dimbula 
seems  to  be  adverse  to  this  fine  tree.— Ed.  T.A .] 

Bluegum  oil • — During  the  last  two  years  the  demand 
for  this  oil  has  greatly  increased.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  be  able  to  state  that  the  manufacture  of  this  very 
useful  drug  has  been  taken  up  at  last  by  Mr.  S.  G. 
Wallace,  who  not  only  makes  it  on  a large  scale,  but 
also,  according  to  analysis  of  several  samples  by  Mr. 
Hooper,  of  very  excellent  quality  ; and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  receive  sufficient  encouragement 
to  continue  its  manufacture.  Mr.  W allace  makes  also 
many  other  preparations  from  the  indigenous  plants 
of  the  hills,  and  notably,  amongst  other  things,  oil  of 
Winter  Green,  from  the  leaves  of  Gaultheria  fragran- 
tiesissima. 

Consignment  of  seed  from  now  Zealand. — In  May 
1890  the  Commissary-General,  Madras,  brought  to  the 
notioe  of  Government  that  some  vegetables  raised 
in  the  Commissariat  gardens  at  Fort  White 
Chin  Hills,  Upper  Burma,  from  seed  obtained 
by  Conductor  Mills  from  New  Zealand  far  surpas.ed 
anything  raised  from  English,  or  Indian  seed,  and  he, 
the  Commissary-General,  suggested  that  a consignment 
should  be  obtained  for  experiment  in  these  gardens. 
In  G.O.,  No.  2863  of  10th  May  1890,  Revenue,  Govern- 
ment desired  that  an  indent  for  this  seed  should  be 
sent  in,  and  on  this  being  done,  Government  in  G.  O. 
No.  485  of  21st  June  1890,  Revenue,  ordered  that 
the  seed  should  be  obtained  direct  by  this  office. 
Messrs.  Hesketh  and  Aitkin,  Florists  and  Seedsmen, 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  was  accordingly  written  to 
on  the  30th  June  1890.  and  they  despatched  the  seed, 
so  ordered,  on  the  23rd  September  1890.  Nearly  a 
year  passed  away,  however,  before  the  seeds  were 
received,  and  though  the  Agent  for  Government  Con- 
signments and  Messrs.  Arbuthnot  and  Co.,  Madras, 
Agents  for  the  Peninsular  end  Oriental  Line  of 
steamers,  were  addressed  on  the  subject,  no  trace  of 
the  package  could  be  obtained,  and  it  was  assumed  that 
it  had  either  miscarried,  or  was  altogether  lost.  Govern- 
mentin  G.O.,  No.  4521  of  17th  August  189l,Revenue,  de- 
sired that  Messrs.  Hesketh  and  Aitkin  should  be  written 
to  again.  Meanwhile,  on  the  31st  July  1891,  the 
Sydeny  Transfer  Company  wrote  to  say  that  the 
seeds  were  on  their  way  here,  and  that  the  delay  was 
due  to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  having 
at  first  refused  to  carry  them,  but  afterwards  agreed 
to  do  so,  aud  the  Agent  for  Government  Consignments 
wrote  and  advised  that  he  had  cleared  the  case.  The 
seeds  arrived  here  on  the  21st  September  1891,  exactly 
a year  after  despatoh  from  New  Zealand,  and  when 
sown  in  these  gardens,  it  was  found  that  they  ger- 
minated freely,  and  that  the  plants  raised  produced 
vegetables  of  an  excellent  quality,  proving  that  the 
seed  had  beeu  carefully  harvested,  and  well  paoked. 

[A  very  unexpected  result,  surely. — Ed.  T.A. ] 


Botanical  Survey  of  the  Presidency  oalled  lot  in  G.O., 
No.  1988,  dated  21st  April  1891.  In  May  1891  he 
reported  that  he  was  in  communication  with  Drs. 
King  and  Trimen  on  the  sabjeot  and  expeoted  to  be 
able  to  submit  a reply  shortly,  but  in  his  statement 
of  unanswered  references  for  the  quarter  ending  31st 
Maroh  1892  he  has  informed  Government  that  he 
will  not  be  able  to  organize  a survey  during  the 
ourrent  year.  The  reasons  for  this  inability  have 
not  been  stated  and  the  matter  should  be  more  fully 
explained,  as  the  survey  haB  been  ordered  under 
instructions  from  the  Government  of  India  aud  should 
not  be  unnecessarily  delayed. 

[It  seems  probable  that  Dr.  Trimen’s  absence 
in  Britain  may,  to  some  extent  aooount  for  the 
delay. — Ed.  T.A. ] 


MAURITIUS  TEA. 


The  faot  is  reoorded  that  tea  of  very  good  quality 
has  be»?  grown  in  Mauritius,  and  a total  weight  of 
865  pounds  has  been  manufactured  sinoe  January  last. 
This,  it  is  true,  is  only  a small  beginning,  but  if  the 
island  produced  enly  sufficient  tea  for  its  own  con- 
sumption it  could  very  well  support  one  or  two  small 
estates  on  hilly  land  in  the  interior,  not  required  for 
other  cultivation.  A reoent  letter  from  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Mauritius  to  the  Colonial  Offioe  forwards 
oopy  of  a letter  which  I have  received  from  Mr.  Reg- 
nard,  ehairman  of  the  Experimental  Plantations  Com- 
mittee, enclosing  a report  from  Mr.  Corson  relative 
to  the  experiment  which  is  being  made  in  tea  planting 
in  the  colony.  A report  and  valuations  made  in  Cey- 
lon by  Messrs.  Somerville  & Co.  on  the  samples  of 
Mauritius  grown  teas  is  also  included.  The  experi- 
ments in  this  direction,  so  far  they  have  gone,  augur 
well  for  the  future  development  of  tea  planting  in  this 
colony,  and  I will  not  fail  to  keep  your  Lordship  in- 
formed of  the  progress  made  in  extending  this  new 
industry.  It  may  interest  your  Lordship  to  know  that 
during  the  reoent  hurrioane  these  plantations  did  not 
suffer  in  the  least. 


Messrs.  Somerville  and  Co.  report  as  follows. 

Orange  Pekoe...Loudon  value  2s.  Blackish.well  made  very 

tippy  broken  orange 
pekoe  leaf.  Liquor, 
strong,  dark,  fine 
quality. 

Do  Is  7d.  Blackish,  well  made  and 
twisted  orange  pekoe 
leaf.  Liquor,  strong, 
dark,  fine  quality. 

Is  8d.  Blaokish, well  made,  very 

Is  9d.  tippy  leafy,  broken  pek 
Liquor,  strong  dark, 
some  flavour  (quality 
fine). 

9s  Blackish  greyish,  small 

choppy  leaf,  little 
flakey.  Liquor,  strong, 
dark,  good  quality. 

P.S.— The  orange  pekoe  and  broken  pokoes  are  very  fine  in 
appearance. 


Broken  Pekoe.., 

No.  1 


Broken  Pekoe.., 
No.  2 


Do 

Do 


Pekoe  Souohong  Do 


—L.  and  O . Express,  Nov.  11. 


ALLYNUGGER  TEA  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


Scrub  Exterminator — In  the  last  year’s  report  it  was 
remarked  that  the  material  which  went  under  this 
name  was  very  poisonons,  and  might  be  the  source  of 
much  danger  to  people  possessing  it,  and  also  to  oat- 
tle  grazing  where  it  had  been  used  for  the  destruction 
of  noxious  plants.  This  opinion  was  founded  on  Mr. 
Hooper’s  analysis  of  the  compound,  and  the  view  of 
the  dangerous  nature  of  the  compound  then  taken 
has  sinoe  been  justified  by  several  oases  of  poisoning 
whioh  have  taken  place  in  England. 

In  the  Government  order  on  the  report  it  is 
stated  : — 

In  last  year’s  review  the  Director  was  requested 
to  expedite  the  submission  of  his  proposals  for  a 


Registered  by  Sanderson,  Holland  and  Adkin,  46, 
Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C.,  with  a capital  of 
£120,000,  in  £10  shares  (5,000  £6  preference  and  7,000 
ordinary).  Objects : To  enter  into  and  carry  into, 
effect  an  agreement  with  Thomas  MoMeekin  to  pur- 
chase or  otherwise  obtain  grants  or  leases  from  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  purchase,  take  on  lease,  or  in  exchange 
hire  or  otherwise  acquire  from  any  company  or  com- 
panies, person  or  persons,  any  tea  or  other  estates  or 
lands,  real  or  personal  property  of  any  description 
situate  in  British  India  or  elsewhere  ; and  to  culti- 
vate tea  and  other  produce,  and  to  oarry  on  the 
business  of  cultivators  and  buyers  of  every  kind  of 
vegetable,  mineral  or  other  produce.  The  first  signa- 
tories are 
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Shares 


Thomas  McMeekiD,  Falkland  Park,  South  Nor- 
wood Hill,  Surrey,  tea  planter  ...  1 

Sir  Alexander  Wilson,  Bart.,  2,  Dartmouth- 
grove,  Blackheath,  S.  E.  ...  1 

W.  L.  Watson,  35a,  St.  James’s-street, 

S.  W.  ...  1 

F.  Oateaby  Holland,  46,  Quean  Viotoria-street, 

E.C.,  eolioitor  ...  1 

H.  A.  Adkin,  46,  Queen  Victoria  street, 

E.  0.,  folioitor  ...  1 

John  MoEwan,  5,  Billiier-avenue,  E.  0.,  tea  im- 
porter ...  1 

R.  A.  Lemon,  5.  Billiter  avenue,  E.C.  ...  1 


Number  of  directors  not  less  than  two  nor  more 
than  five,  the  first  being  Thomas  SIcMeekin,  W.  L. 
WatsoD,  and  Sir  Alexander  Wilson.  Qualification, 
£500  stock  or  shares.  Remuneration,  £1C0  per  annum 
eaob.  Thomas  MoMeekin  managing-director  till 
Deoember,  1896,  with  a salary  as  fixed  by  the 
directors. — Financial  limes. 

♦ 

THE  PRODUCTS  TO  CULTIVATE  IN 
EAST  AFRICA. 
coffee  versus  tea. 

The  following  letter  appears  prominently  in  the 
London  Times  of  Nov.  10th: — 

The  Resources  and  Development  of  Uganda. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

Sir,— At  a time  when  the  commercial  importance 
of  Uganda  is  attracting  attention  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  one  important  tropical  product  which  can  be 
cultivated  successfully  in,  and  abundantly  supplied 
from,  this  division  of  East  Africa.  One  authority, 
indeed,  has  already  mentioned  in  your  columns  that 
coffee  is  indigenous  to  the  forests  of  Uganda.  This 
I can  well  believe;  for  Abyssinia— the  recognized 
habitat  of  Coffea  Arabica— is  not  far  distant,  and  al- 
ready flourishing  coffee  plantations  have  been  formed 
by  Ceylon  planters  further  south  at  Blantyre.  I wish 
specially  to  emphasize  the  fact  I tried  to  make  clear 
in  a paper  read  before  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce a few  months  ago— namely,  that  the  present 
supply  of  coffee — unlike  that  of  most  tropical  and 
other  products — is  scarcely  equal  to  the  demand ; the 
price  of  good  coffee  is  abnormally  high,  and,  since  the 
appearance  of  the  fungus  disease  in  Ceylon  and  India, 
British  dependencies  especially  have  been  able  to 
supply  very  little  coffee.  Brazil  and  Central  America 
are  now  the  great  coffee-growing  countries,  and  it  is 
a matter  of  some  importance  to  British  merchants 
and  planters  (the  latter  available  from  Ceylon)  to 
revive  a great  coffee  industry  in  a British  State. 

On  the  other  hand,  I would  venture  to  repeat  what 
I stated  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  there  is 
no  such  encouragement  to  introduce  and  extend  tea 
cultivation  in  East  Africa.  India  and  Ceylon  (leaving 
China,  Japan,  and  Java  cut  of  view)  have  of  late  years 
so  increased  their  outturn  of  tea  that  the  price  has 
fallen  perilously  near  the  average  remunerative  limit, 
at  any  rate  for  a new  country. 

Cacao  (the  “ chocolate  ” shrub)  is  a product  that 
can  be  recommended  for  Uganda;  while  the  collec- 
tion of  rubber  from  its  forests  ought  to  be  specially 
profitable,  considering  the  increasing  demand  both  in 
Europe  and  North  America. — I am,  &c.,  J.  Ferguson, 
of  the  Ceylon  Observer  and  Tropical  Agriculturist. 

Genoa,  Nov.  5. 

P.S. — I would  just  add  that,  while  coffee,  cacao, 
and  rubber  are  recommended  to  the  notice  of  British 
capitalists  and  planters  for  East  Africa,  the  products 
which  are  in  danger  of  being  over-supplied  include, 
besides  tea,  pepper,  cardamoms,  cinnamon,  and  the 
oil,  fibre,  and  nuts  of  the  coconut  palm,  though  for  local 
consumption  the  latter  should  be  valuable  in  East 
Africa  as  everywhere  else.— J.  F. 


VARIOUS  NOTES. 


Mauritius  Tea, — Mauritius  is  now  amoDg  the 
tea-growiDg  oolonies.  Samples  of  leaf  cultivated 
and  prepared  in  the  hilly  parts  of  the  island  are 
pronounoed  of  good  quality,  so  that  even  if  none 
is  exported,  it  may  before  long  supply  not  only  itB 
own  population,  but  much  of  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  Afrioa. — British  Trade  Journal,  Nov.  1. 

The  Coffee  Entebpbise  in  Bbazie.— The 
ooffee  fields  of  Brazil  cover  an  area  of  two  million 
acres,  and  contain  upwards  of  eight  hundred  million 
trees— that  is,  four  hundred  per  aore,  each  tree 
producing  on  an  average  one  pound  of  berries  per 
annum.  The  industry  finds  employment  for  over 
eight  hundred  thousand  men  .—Horticultural  Times, 

Coffee  in  the  United  States.— The  imports  and 
exports  of  coffee  for  the  fiscal  year  were  as  follows  : — 

1891-92  1890-91 

Imports,  free  of  duty.  .Pounds  632,942,912  519,528,432 
„ dutiable  ..  7,268,876 


Total  ..  „ 640,211,788  519,528,432 

Exports  ..  „ 10,539,040  8,486,973 


Net  imports  ..  „ 629,672,748  511,041,459 

Average  import  value  „ 20.07c.  18.50c. 

The  increase  in  the  average  import  value  of  coffee, 
nearly  l£c  per  lb.,  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  impo- 
sition of  the  duty  of  three  cents  per  lb.  on  certain 
mild  grades,  under  the  reciprocity  provisions  of  the 
tariff.  The  announcement  of  the  intention  of  the 
President  to  levy  the  duty  caused  heavy  importa- 
tions of  the  said  grades  and  the  relative  increase  of  the 
average  value  of  the  total  imports  of  the  bean  for 
the  year.— New-York  Merchant's  Review,  Aug.  2. 

The  Introduction  of  Coffee.— Paris  is  oelebrated 
above  all  the  oapitala  of  Europe  for  its  oafds ; and 
the  beverage  which  gives  its  name  to  these  establish- 
ments seems  to  have  been  known  earlier  in  Fraaoe 
than  in  any  other  European  country.  Coffee  was  in- 
troduced into  central  Europe  in  1863,  the  year  of  the 
battle  of  Vienna;  and  from  the  Austrian  oapital  the 
use  of  oofiee  spread  rapidly  to  all  parts  of  Germany. 
The  circumstances  under  which  the  Austrians  first 
beoame  acquainted  with  it  were  somewhat  ourioua. 
The  Turks  had  brought  with  them  to  Vienna  an 
imposing  siege  train.  No  European  power  po?sested 
such  formidable  artillery;  and  their  stone  balls  of 
sixty  pounds  each  were  not  only  the  largest  pro- 
jectiles ever  fired,  but  were  regarded  as  the  largest 
which  by  any  possible  means  oould  be  fired.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ingenious,  but  incorrect,  view  of  one  of 
Sobieski’s  biographers  (the  Abbd  Coyer),  the  amount 
of  powder  requisite  for  the  discharge  of  a missile  of 
greater  weight  would  be  so  enormous  as  not  to  give 
time  for  the  whole  of  it  to  become  ignited  before 
the  ball  left  the  cannon.  Kara  Mustapha,  the 
Turkish  general,  had  also  brought  with  him  a num- 
bor  of  arohers;  and  when  a letter  from  Subieski  to 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine  was  intercepted  by  a Turkish 
patrol,  the  document  wss  attached  to  an  arrow  and 
shot  into  the  town,  aooompanied  by  a note  in  the 
Latin  language  to  the  efftot  that  all  further  resist- 
ance was  out  of  the  question,  and  that  the  Vienna 
garrison  had  now  nothing  to  do  but  accept  its  fate. 
The  Turks,  moreover,  brought  Vienna  an  immense 
number  of  womeD,  whose  throats,  when  the  Turkish 
army  was  forced  to  retire  in  headlong  flight,  they 
unscrupulously  cut.  The  stone  cannon  balls  of  pro- 
digious weight,  the  arrows,  and  the  women  oould  all 
be  accounted  for.  But  the  Turkish  left  behind  them 
a large  number  of  bags  oontaining  white  berries,  of 
whieh  nothing  could  be  made.  Of  these  berries,  how- 
ever, after  duly  roasting  and  pounding  them,  an 
Austrian  soldier,  who.  had  been  a prisoner  in  Turkey, 
made  ooffee  ; and  as  he  bad  distinguished  himself 
during  the  bat6le,  the  Emperor  granted  him  per- 
mission to  open  a shop  in  Vienna  for  the  sale  of 
the  Turkish  beverage  which  he  had  learned  under 
such  interesting  circumstances  to  prepare.— From  “ Old 
and  New  Paris  ” for  November. 
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CEYLON  TEA  CROPS : 

ESTIMATE  AND  RESULTS. 

WHAT  IS  THOUGHT  CF  AN  “ OFFICIAL  ” ESTIMATE,  AND 
OF  THE  PATENT  “ TEA-PLUCKER.” 

Wbat  is  the  oorreot  explanation  about  the  great 
discreianoy  between  the  estimates  of  our  Tea  Crop 
or  Exports  this  year  and  the  aotual  results  ? 
Local  estimates  varied  from  78  to  85  million  lb. 
we  believe.  In  London,  we  think  Mr.  J.  L. 
gband,  after  his  visit  to  the  island,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Rutherford  were  credited  with  going  a gocd  deal 
lower  ; but  we  scarcely  think  anyone  put  the 
total  outturn  at  so  low  a figure  as  66  million  lb.  of 
tea  to  the  United  Kingdom  apart  from  6 millons  to 
Australia  and  other  countries,  or  only  72  million  lb. 
in  all.  After  shipping  over  68  million  lb.  in  1881 
and  considering  that  according  to  the  Directory 
returns,  no  less  than  22,000  acres  of  tea  were 
planted  between  1888  and  1889,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  of  the  disappointment  attaching  to  suoh 
figures.  Early  in  1890,  we  offered  estimates  of  the 
years’  oirops,  which  ran  as  follows  : — 

1890  equal  to  46,500,000  lb. 

1891  „ 54,000,000  „ 

1892  „ 61,000,000  „ 

But  about  the  middle  of  1891,  we  saw  reason  to 
alter  our  estimates  as  follows  : — 

1891  equal  to  68,000,000  lb, 

1892  „ 80,000,000  „ 

In  respeot  of  aotual  results,  we  now  stand  as 
follows  : — 

Estimate.  Rebult. 


1890 

1891 

1892 


46,500,000  lb. 
68,000,000  „ 
80,000,000  „ 


46,900,554  lb. 
68,274,420  „ 
72,000,000  „ 


It  may  be  interesting  to  repeat  here  the  detailed 
estimate  for  1892  compiled  in  January  1890:  — 


1892. 

6 years  old  and  up- 
wards 

5 to  6 years 

4 to  5 ,, 

3 to  4 ,, 

2 to  3 „ 

Notin  bearing 
planted  in  1890-91  (say) . . 


Acres.  lb.  Yield  ib. 

99.000  at  340  = 33,660,000 

33.000  „ 300  = 9,900,000 

51.000  „ 250  = 12,750,000 

20.000  „ 200  = 4,400,000 

12.000  „ 100  = 1,200,000 

20,000  „ 


At  beginning  of 
(1892  acres) 

Loeal  consump- 
tion (say) 


235,000*  lb.  61,910,000 

660,000 


For  export  lb.  61,250,000 


In  July  1891,  we  added  the  following  note 
[This  estimate  is  still  interesting,  for  comparison, 
although  the  yield  in  each  case,  must  be  increased 
one-third.] 

The  total  acreage  at  the  beginning  of  1892  was, 
we  need  scarcely  say,  250,000  rather  than  285,000 
acres.  Now,  while  our  foreoast  was  almost  exaotly 
right  for  1890  and  aleo  (as  revised  in  July  1891)  for 
1891,  it  seems  that,  eighteen  months  ago,  and 
again  in  London  early  this  year,  we  were 

8 millions  above  the  mark  in  our  esti- 

mate of  80  million  lb.  for  1892.  Had  we 
added  one-sixth  instead  of  one-third  to  our 
detailed  estimate  of  January  1890,  we  should  have 
been  nearer  the  actual  result.  But  then  we  worked 
on  precisely  the  same  basis  in  our  final  estimate 
for  1891  aB  in  that  for  1892.  How  then  did  the 
one  come  right,  while  the  other  proves  so  far  out  ? 
So  far  ae  we  oan  learn  there  are  two  diametri- 
cally opposite  opinions  generally  held  amoDg  the 


• Leaving  out  native  gardens. 


planting  community  on  tli.'s  point.  On  the  one 
side  we  are  told,  that  the  year  1891  was  an  entirely 
abnormal  one — in  a favourable  sense — and  that 
moreover  there  was  decided  encouragement  in 
London  prices,  to  pluck  “ coarsely”;  while 
it  is  stated,  in  the  case  of  the  year  just 
closing,  we  have  simply  got  back  to  our  normal 
condition  and  to  an  outturn  which  corresponds 
very  fairly  with  the  estimates  of  earlier  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pressed  upon  us  by 
many  planters  whose  estimates  have  not  been 
real. zed,  that  the  year  1892  was  a very  abnormal 
one  in  the  number  of  months  with  exceptionally 
bad  weather  and  that  herein  lies  the  true  expla- 
nation of  such  poor  returns  this  year  from  August 
till  November  inclusive.  They  admit  that  “coarse” 
plucking,  no  doubt,  iofluenoed  the  exports  of  1891  ; 
just  as  they  feel  sure  that  a spell  of  “ fine  ” 
plucking  has  this  year  reduced  th6  outturn. 
Broadly  speaking,  however,  they  maintain  that 
while  1891  waB  a favourable  year  all  through 
for  tea-plucking,  the  year  1892  was  an  ex- 
ceptionally bad  one.  Very  many  careful 

planters,  whose  individual  estimates  ale  out  frofn 
7 to  15  per  cent,  insist  that  not  they  are  at  fault,  but 
that  the  weather  is  to  blame.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  quite  evident  that,  as  a whole,  cur  tea  planters 
will  profit  by  their  experience  during  both  1891  and 
1892.  Considering  how  muoh  depends  on  the 
weather  all  through  the  twelvo  months,  and  how 
impossible  it  is  to  forecast  it  from  the  beginning, 
the  safe  way  in  future  would  be  to  render  Esti- 
mates after  a minimum  and  maximum  fashion,  as 

from to  according  to  the  season  being 

favourable  or  unfavourable.  We  shall  await  with 
interest  the  result  of  the  “official”  Estimate  now 
under  collection  in  the  different  districts,  and  this 
we  may  be  able  to  check  by  means  of  our  own 
Directory  returns.  In  the  meantime  we  suppose 
the  safe  oourse  would  be  to  say  that  the  figures 
representing  the  total  exports  for  1893  will  probably 
be  found  between  78  and  83  million  lb.? 

Having  thus  expressed  our  view  of  the  “situation" 
so  far  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  form  an  opinion 
since  our  return,  we  havo  pleasure  in  giving  pro- 
minent insertion  to  the  rather  different  ideas  of  a 
thoughtful  and  keenly  observant  tea  planter.  Ho 
is  good  enough  to  write  as  follows:  — 

“I  don’t  rote  much  that  is  significant  of  change 
for  better  or  worse  with  regard  to  tea,  so  far  as  its 
health  or  cost  is  concerned.  It  grows  everywhere, 
and  this  year’s  total  exports  will  slightly  exceed  last 
year’s,  alth  ugh  most  estates  are  short  on  the  same 
acreage.  The  increased  age  and  area  make  up  for 
falling  off  in  rider  portions.  We  were  all  depressed 
until  prices  recovered  two  months  ago,  but  you  know 
what  a merourial  creature  the  Ceylon  planter  is, 
and  now  a Company  would  float  were  tho  chances  of 
getting  paying  crops  as  meagre  as  those  of  a dairy 
farm  on  the  Aden  sands.  The  ‘pest’  we  heard  of 
on  some  of  the  Kelani  Ya  ley  places  last  year  is  never 
mentioned  now,  and  1 hope  never  seen  also.  What 
did  us  most  injury  this  year  was  the  excessive  ex- 
pectations we  formed  early  in  the  year.  The  Loudon 
buyers  took  us  at  our  word  I 

“ The  truth  is,  wa  now  find  it  is  more  difficult  to 
estimate  a year’s  tea  crop  than  it  was  to  foretell  a 
coffee  crop.  The  weather  and  appearance  of  the 
trees  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  were 
a fair  criterion  to  one  who  looked  at  facta  with  his 
eyes,  insti  ad  of  through  the  lamps  of  Faith  and 
Hope,  in  the  days  of  coffee.  Now  we  have  the 
weather  of  the  whole  year  to  take  into  account, 
and  this  year  S.-W.  from  July  to  October  has 
taught  us  a lesson.  Four  estates  I know  upcountry 
are  to  be  20,000,  30,000,  40,000  and  140,000  lb.  short 
of  estimates  1 Aud  mind  you,  finer  plucking  has 
I nothing  to  do  with  this.  It  is  duo  to  the  undoubted 
i fact  that  the  trees  would  not  flush. 
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“ I see  a movement  is  on  foot  for  an  official  esti- 
mate. I am  sorry  for  it.  Oar  monthly  shipments 
are  wired  to  London,  and  these  form  the  ODly  true 
basis  for  London  operations.  They  are  known  a 
month  before  the  teas  are  sold.  An  official  estimate 
now  may  be  quite  upset  by  a favorable  season  (unless 
we  all  agreed  to  pluck  fine  down  to  our  estimates) 
and  then  our  estimates  would  be  discredited  in  future, 
Then  nothing  is  gained  by  such  an  estimate,  nor 
any  purpose  or  want  supplied. 

“ The  ‘ clipping’  maohine  now  being  used  or  tried 
on  many  estates  may  and  probably  will  enable  us  to 
dispense  with  2-5ths  of  our  labor  force,  and  pluck 
our  tea  at  6c.  per  lb.  dry  weight.  But  then  it  will 
enable  half  the  world  to  compete  with  us  in  tea 
growing.  The  less  said  of  it  the  better  ! The  Planters’ 
Association  should  buy  the  patent,  and  suppress  it. 
The  export  to  the  Colonies  is  now  a great  faotor, 
and  Ceylon  teas  are  being  exported  in  fast  increas- 
ing quantities  from  London.  Then  much  is  hoped 
from  the  Grand  Show  ‘ J.  J;  G.’  is  to  make  in 


Chicago,  his  energy,  courage,  faith  in  his  brother 
planters  and  theirs  in  him,  and  his  readiness,  and  fear- 
lessness in  underlaking  responsibility  are  unbounded, 
and  he  is  admirably  backed  up  by  his  assistants. 
The  seed  he  will  sow  may  yet  blossom  into  10,000,000  lb. 
and  this  will  take  off  our  surplus  for  some  years. 

“Your  advice  to  Government  should  bo  sell  no 
more  tea  land  ; to  planters,  plant  no  more;  cultivate 
what  they  have  ; lay  up  their  profits  in  something 
more  stable  than  banks,  and  in  every  way  make 
provision  against  the  next  reverse  even  although  the 
horizon  seem  cloudless  for  years  ahead.” 

Ab  regards  the  alleged  “injury”  done  by  the  over- 
estimates, what  does  our  correspondent  say  to  the 
faot  that  we  were  assured  in  the  City,  again  and 
again,  that  London  tea-buyers  and  country  dealers  pay 
no  attention  to  estimates,— what  they  look  to  are 
the  statistics  of  stocks  in  bond  and  of  actual 
shipments  from  Colombo  and  Caloutta,  and  of  deli- 
veries. But  on  the  other  hand,  we  learned  that 
the  importers  of  China  teas  into  Europe  do  pay  special 
attention  to  the  Esimates  of  Indian , Ceylon  and  Java 
crops  and  upon  them  base  to  a great  extent,  the  orders 
they  give  in  the  Foochow  and  other  China  tea  ports. 
There  is  therefore  another  side  to  the  question 
of  over-estimates  affeoting  London  prices.  Of  course 
it  must  be  the  desire,  as  it  is  indeed  the  duty  as 
well  as  good  polioy  of  all  concerned,  in  every  way 
to  be  as  accurate  as  possible  in  their  estimates ; 
and  we,  at  least,  have  shown  in  the  past,  a 
uniform  tendency  to  be  below  rather  than  over 
the  mark ; although  like  so  many  others  this  year, 
we  were  entirely  out  in  our  reckoning— very  much 
due  to  the  fact  of  our  being  out  of  touoh  with  the 
planting  districts. 

Our  correspondent’s  opinion  respecting  an  “ offi- 
cial estimate”  deserves  to  be  carefully  considered 
by  his  brother  planters. 


THE  INDIAN  TEA  CROP. 

In  all  probability  the  Indian  tea  crop  of  1892-98 
will  not  exceed  that  of  the  previous  season,  and  even 
the  most  sanguine  can  only  look  for  an  infinitesimal 
increase.  With  the  prices  that  were  ruling  at  the 
opening  of  the  season  such  a falling  off  in  the 
anticipated  increment  for  the  season  as  ten  millions 
of  pounds  would  have  meant  ruin  to  many  planters, 
but  fortunately  the  Home  market  during  the  past 
three  months  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  supply 
from  India  will  be  far  short  of  that  anticipated, 
and  the  Ceylon  equally  deficient  and  China  showing 
its  annual  decline  in  export,  prices  have  risen.  The 
averages  realised  at  the  last  few  public  auctions  in 
Galoutta  must  have  gratified  Managers  as  well  as 
Shareholders.  It  may  be  said  that  the  rise  in  price 
has  more  than  compensated  for  the  falling  off  in  out- 
turn, and  that  prospeots  for  the  coming  season  are 
brighter  than  they  have  been  for  several  years  past. 


The  supply  of  tea  is  oertainly  not  equal  to  the  de- 
mand, and  stooks  at  home  will  be  depleted  before 
the  next  crop  can  be  placed  on  the  London  market. 
In  former  years,  when  Oeylon  had  not  entered  the 
arena  as  a serious  competitor,  the  prospects  would  have 
been  more  than  bright,  but  with  this  vigorous  competi- 
tion the  spring  season  at  home  is  no  longer  what  it 
was  for  Indian  planters.  The  new  Ceylons  now  reach 
the  London  market  at  the  very  time  when  India  is 
barely  beginning  manufacture  for  the  new  seasoD, 
and  of  necessity  it  will  benefit  first  from  the  depleted 
state  of  the  Home  market.  But  India  must  also 
gain  with  every  maund  of  tea  sent  forward  early  in 
the  season.  Ueder  the  circumstances  the  question  of 
pruning  will  occupy  the  serious  attention  of  the 
planter  during  the  next  two  months,  for  he  must 
know  that  as  he  prunes  so  he  will  reap,  either  early 
or  late.  This  is  specially  true  of  those  parts  where 
the  China  plant  predominates.  The  fact  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  in  the  coming  season  the  race  will  be 
to  the  swift,  and  the  advantage  will  rest  with  those 
who  get  their  teas  first  to  market.  Darjiling  and 
the  Duara  are  to  a certain  extent  favourably  situated 
in  this  respect. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  the  heavy  pricea  that 
are  now  being  realised  will  more  than  compensate  for 
tho  shorter  outturn,  the  remark  must  be  (aken  in  a 
general  sense.  There  are  districts  such  as  the  Darji- 
ling Terai,  where  owing  to  the  ravages  of  a osqnito 
blight  no  rise  in  price  can  cover  the  disastrous  yield 
of  the  pr<  sent  season.  So  serious,  indeed,  is  the  situ- 
ation in  some  parts  that  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
abandonment,  and  that  means  instant  ssciifice  of 
invested  capital.  In  many  instances  rota  third  of  the 
estimated  crop  has  been  gathered.  Mosquito  blight  set 
in  unusually  early,  and  with  its  appearance  many  gar- 
deus  ceased  to  yield.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  many  lakhs  of  rupees  that  have  been  apent 
in  opening  out  the  Darjilmg  Terai  have  been  prac- 
tically  thrown  away.  All  endeavours  to  deal  with  the 
blight,  have  been  unavailing,  and  in  many  instances  it 
has  been  decided  to  allow  the  garden  to  run  into  jungle 
for  a period  of,  say,  two  years.  So  far,  the  low  China 
plants  has  succumbed  tothe  attack  of  the  pest,  but  in 
some  cases  even  the  best  plant  has  begun  to  feel 
its  effects,  and  the  neighbouring  District  of  the 
Duars  has  this  year  found  it  spreading.  Mos- 
quito is  as  deadly  as  (he  leaf-disease  in  Ceylon 
aud  it  is  hut  poor  consolation  to  learn  that  other 
Districts  have  so  far  escuped  the  blight.  It 
would  surely  be  worth  while  if  the  Tea  Association 
were  to  secure  one  of  the  abandoned  gardens  in  the 
Teiai,  and  institute  at  the  general  cost  a series  of 
experiments  with  the  object  of  discovering  a cure  for 
the  disease.  This  very  blight  at  one  time  threatened 
Northern  Assam  with  ruin,  and  is  said  to  have  dis- 
appeared after  a few  years,  but  nothing  certain  is 
yet  known  as  to  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  sudden 
migration  of  this  terrible  pest.  It  is,  indeed,  lament- 
able to  see  a model  tea-garden,  otherwise  heal- 
thy and  well-cultivated,  and  to  know  that  every 
shoot  that  appears  is  doomed  by  this  plague.  An 
expert  is  now  in  the  country  from  the  Tea  As- 
sociaton  analysing  the  various  soils,  and  this  may 
lead  to  some  good.  But  so  far  his  services  have 
not  been  directed  to  the  Districts  where  blight  is 
so  prevalent,  and  which  is  now  on  the  point  of 
being  abandoned  wholesale.  Obviously  that  is  the 
point  to  which  the  investigations  of  the  expert 
should  be  directed,  for  it  is  the  latest  battle-field  upon 
which  this  pernicious  insect  has  inflicted  a serious 

reverse  upon  human  industry  and  enterprise. 

Englishman. 

- + 

THE  PROJECTED  QUININE  FACTORY  IN 
JAVA. 

We  are  indebted  to-one  of  our  friends  amoDg  the 
cinchona  planters  in  Java  for  a copy  of  a small  pam- 
phlet whioh  is  beiDg  circulated  to  the  bark-growers 
in  that  island  by  one  of  their  number,  and  in  which 
definite  proposals  are  sketched  for  the  establishment  of 
a quinine  factory  in  the  Preanger  district  (Western 
Java).  The  pamphlet  seems  to  us  to  contain  many 
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sound  arguments,  although  the  water  does  not  seem 
to  give  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  undertaking 
the  same  prominence  as  its  advantages.  Our  corre- 
spondent tells  us  that  the  proposals  are  being  discussed 
with  muoh  interest  in  the  island.  The  ohief  features  may 
be  summarized  as  follows  : — The  total  share  oapital  is 
to  be  800,000f.,  of  which  200,000f.  (to  be  represented 
by  preference  shares)  are  estimated  to  be  required 
for  the  ereotion  of  the  factory,  with  plant  to  manu- 
facture quinine  and  other  cinohona  alkaloids,  oocaine, 
caffeine  (from  tea  refuse),  theobromine,  arraok,  ether, 
hydrochlorio  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  The  raw  materials  for  the  acids  are  ob- 
tainable in  the  island  at  very  little  cost,  and  arrack  is, 
of  oourse,  obtainable  very  cheaply  in  a sugar-growing 
country.  Petroleum  is  also  obtainable  cheaply,  as  it  has 
recently  been  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Dutch  colonies. 
All  other  chemicals  that  may  be  required  must  be 
bronght  from  Europe.  Another  400,00uf.  of  the  oapital 
is  to  be  subscribed  among  the  planters,  who  must 
either  pay  their  shares  in  cash  or  furnish  their  equiva- 
lent in  cinohona  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The 
output  of  eaoh  separate  bark  plantatiou  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  a commission,  and  no  planter  will  be 
allowed  to  supply  more  bark  than  his  proportionate 
share.  The  planters  are  to  be  repaid  for  their  bark 
as  soon  as  the  quinine  is  sold.  For  every  kilo  of 
quinine  sold  a sum  of  20  cents  is  to  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  a fund  for  the  payment  of  interest  to 
the  holders  of  the  200,000f  in  preference  shares.  The 
faotory  is  to  be  managed  by  a Board  of  seven  mem- 
bers ; eleoted  from  among  the  shareholders.  The 
quinine  is  to  be  consigned  for  sale  to  two  ohief 
agents,  one  in  London  and  one  in  Hamburg.  The 
profits  of  the  factory  are  put  down  (on  paper;  at  17J 
per  cent  per  annum,  on  an  average  price  of  18f.  per 
kilo  (about  lOdper  oz.)  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  rising  to 
70  per  cent  per  annum  with  a quinine  prioe  of  24f.  per 
kilo  (or  about  Is  2d  per  oz.).— Chemist  and  Druggist, 
Nov.  12. 

« — - 

TEA-GROWING  AT  BATOUM. 

A representative  of  the  firm  of  K.  S.  Popoff,  well 
known  in  the  trade  in  China  teas  in  Russia,  has 
conoeived  the  idea  of  introducing  the  cultivation  of 
the  tea  plant  in  Russia.  With  this  object,  says  the 
Rvssie  Commerciale,  he  has  visited  the  Chinese  pro- 
vinces producing  the  better  kinds  of  tea,  and  has 
closely  studied  the  cultivation  of  the  shrub  and  the 
processes  oonnected  With  the  drying  and  the  pre- 
paration of  the  leaves.  After  an  attentive  examina- 
tion of  the  Russian  provinces  presenting  some  pros- 
pects of  sucoess  for  the  proposed  cultivation,  M. 
Popoff  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  district  of 
Batoum  was  the  most  suitable  spot  by  reason  of  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  of  the  warmth  and 
other  conditions  suitable  for  the  regular  growth  of 
this  plant.  It  is  said  that  the  plantations  will  shortly 
be  commenced,  and  the  wokmen  and  Chinese  foremen 
who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  processes  to 
be  adopted  with  the  plant  and  the  manner  of  pre- 
paring the  leaves,  will  at  first  he  engaged.— A.  & C. 
Express,  Nov.  18th. 


NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE 

Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition. 
— At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  on  Wednesday,  Sir  Richard  Webster  referred 
to  the  British  exhibits  at  the  forthcoming  Chicago 
Exhibition.  CeyloD,  he  said,  would  have  one  or  more 
tea  houses  in  the  grounds  of  the  exhibition  for  the 
sale  of  Ceylon  tea.  As  regards  India,  while  he  deeply 
regretted  that  the  Government  of  India  did  not  see 
their  way  to  assist  actively  the  exhibition,  the  tea 
planters  would  be  well  represented,  and  there  would 
also  he  a collection  of  Indian  art: 

The  Ceylon  Planters’  Tea  Company  of  New 
York. — From  oopies  of  extraots  from  Amerioan  papers 
just  to  hand,  it  is  olear  that  Mr,  Elwool  May  is 
going  the  right  way  to  work  iu  order  to  popularise 


Ceylon  tea  in  America.  He  has  been  interviewed  by 
some  Press  representatives,  and  he  told  them  a few 
truths  about  tea.  He  has  persuaded  them  at  laBt, 
to  use  the  language  of  one  of  the  interviewers,  that 
“ ihe  worst  teas  in  the  world  are  fold  to  Americans. 
English  breakfast  tea  is  a name  invented  to  humbug 
with ; there  is  no  such  tea.  Amerioan  teas  are 
weighted  and  coloured ; some  of  them  steeped,  and 
the  leaves  1 manufactured  ’ over  again.”  The  com- 
pany publishes  a list  of  its  agents  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  its  advertisements  are  very  muoh 
to  the  point. 

The  Tea  Trade  of  Dantzic. — The  trade  of  Dantzic 
during  1891  was  anything  but  flourishing.  The  rea- 
son for  the  diminution  of  the  import  of  tea  to 
nearly  half  of  the  quantity  was  the  small  demand, 
owing  to  the  large  stocks  of  the  preceding  year  ; 
further,  the  low  exchange  of  roubles  and  the  bad 
harvest  and  its  consequences  in  Russia.  Besides, 
China  tea,  which  was  formerly  largely  imported  via 
Konigsberg,  was  last  year  mestly  forwarded  via 
Odessa  or  there  consigned.  The  bad  experience 
of  the  last  year,  however,  which  Russian  tea  mer- 
chants had  to  suffer  induces  the  hope  that,  as  for- 
merly, this  article  will  find  its  way  via  Konigsberg, 
and  so  enable  Russian  merchants  to  cover  their 
requirements  of  those  qualities  which  they  want  in 
course  of  the  year  at  the  London  and  Konigsberg 
markets. 

A New  Variety  of  Sugar  Cane. — According  to 
the /few  Bulletin  a new  variety  of  sugar-oane  is  stated 
to  have  been  discovered  in  the  Upper  Niger  region 
of  Central  Afrioa.  It  is  described  as  “ a giant  variety 
possessing  great  saooharine  richness,  and  oapable  of 
being  readily  reproduced  from  seed,  which  in  this 
variety  is  well  developed.”  Several  enquiries  have  al- 
ready been  addressed  to  Kew  in  regard  to  this  cane, 
and  it  may  be  well  to  state  at  onoe  that  there  are 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  plant  mentioned  ie  not  a 
sugar-cane  at  all,  but  the  ordinary  Guinea  oorn  or 
sorghum  ( Sorghum  vulgare),  which  is  widely  distri- 
buted over  Africa.  This  plant,  it  is  well  known, 
yields  a useful  syrup,  and  strenuous  efforts  are  being 
made  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  to 
extract  a granulated  sugar  from  it.  Should  the  Niger 
plant  prove  to  possess  any  special  merits  as  a sorghum, 
we  shall,  no  doubt,  hear  more  about  it.  It  can  have, 
however,  little  or  no  interest  to  the  tropieal  sugar 
planter.—//,  and  C.  Mail,  Nov.  18. 


THE  CEYLON  PLANTING  ENTERPRISE  : 

OPINION  OF  EXPERIENCED  PLANTERS  ON 
THE  SITUATION  AND  PROSPECTS. 

We  are  muoh  indebted  to  a number  of  gentle- 
men who  have  been  kind  enough  to  write  to  us 
from  different  districts,  and  who,  besides  conveying 
their  good  wishes  on  our  resumption  of  the 
editorial  chair,  convey  valuable  information  in 
reference  to  the  all-important  Tea  Industry.  We 
quote  as  follows : and  first  from  Uva,  we  have 
the  following  interesting  though  pungent  report : — 

I am  very  glad  you  have  returned  to  Ceylon  and 
hope  you  have  benefited  by  the  change,  I suppose  I 
may  say  holiday,  although  you  seem  to  haye  been  very 
busy  in  our  interests. 

The  Coffee  crop  in  Haputale  will  be  short  this  year, 
due  chiefly  to  showery  weather  at  the  time  we  should 
have  had  dry.  Coffee  still  goes  on ; but  if  things  go  bad 
as  at  present,  it  is  only  a matter  of  a very  few  years. 
I do  not  think  bug  does  such  extreme  damage  as  it  did 
(I  have  known  one  attack  kill  out  strong  coffee)  ; still 
it  helps  to  weakening  the  tree,  thus  preventing  blossom 
from  setting,  and  it  also  causes  crop  in  all  stages  to  fall 
off  prematurely.  Leaf-disease  is  as  bad  as  ever.  It  may 
be  that  the  attack  is  lighter  one  season,  but  it  makes 
up  for  it  the  next.  Leaf-disease  (unaided  by  bug) 
can  be  fought  to  a certain  extent  by  cultivation. 
Bug  cannot,  to  my  knowledge,  be  checked  by  any 
paying  means  in  our  power. 

Tea  will  require  help  like  everything  else?  I do  not 
think  that  manure  will  pay  on  a very  large  acreage 
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that  has  been  planted  up  with  tea,  the  soil  being  ex- 
hausted. On  good  land  and  where  transport  is  cheap 
manure  will  pay  with  tea  at  anything  over  8d  to  9d.  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  avoid  attracting  some  known, 
or  giving  rise  to  some  at  present  unknown  pest. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  have  been  very  badly 
planted,  the  result  of  want  of  funds.  The  unfortunate 
bush  gets  no  rest.  Plucking  was  commenced  at  far 
too  early  a stage  of  its  existence.  Aud  certainly  one- 
third  the  area  planted  is  on  land  that  cannot  continue 
to  give  a paying  yield. 

What  more  do  you  want  to  start  a pest  ? With 
regard  to  the  remark  I have  made  on  the  im- 
possibility of  our  old  and  poor  land  continuing 
to  produce  tea,  I am  simply  going  by  the 
experience  gained  in  Assam,  where  with  far 
richer  soil  than  ours  ever  was,  and  w'itli  a winter 
rest  for  the  bushes,  it  is  found  that  tea  after  a 
time  ceases  to  yield  in  paying  quantities. 
We  may  talk  of  climate  and  subsoil,  but  this  will 
not  last  us  long  ; and  the  yield  must  fall  to  such 
an  extent  and  make  it  worthless  to  continue,  or  the 
leaf  will  be  so  poor  that  it  will  not  be  worth  manu- 
facturing. Tea  is  hardy,  extremely  so,  and  treated 
as  it  is  in  China  would  last,  I should  think,  an 
indefinite  time ; but  treated  as  ours  is,  it  cannot  hope 
for  a long  paying  existance. 

I am  sure  it  would  pay  us  to  allow  our  bushes  to 
run  and  rest  for  a time  before  pruning.  The  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  us  would  be,  I think, 
for  a lot  of  the  tea  planted  on  the  poorer  land  to  go  ; 
it  would  lessen  the  chances  of  a pest,  and  it  would 
do  something  to  keep  up  the  good  name  Ceylon  tea 
made.  Tea  in  its  earlier  stages  in  Uva  generally 
grows  slowly,  as  did  coffee,  but  the  latter  was  none 
the  worse  for  that,  and  if  people  would  only  have 
patience  tea  would  benefit  immensely. 

Try  any  bush  or  shrub  in  your  garden  and  nip 
off  all  the  shoots  steadily:  the  earlier  you  begin 
the  treatment  the  sooner  will  you  stunt  the  plant  ; 
110  plant  will  stand  it  permanently  and  tea  is  no 
exception. 

On  tbe  contrary,  practical  horticulturists  point  to 
hedgerows,  the  more  you  dip  them  the  better 
they  be ! And  our  correspondent  forgets  we  have 
tea  pluoked  for  24  years  in  Hewahetta  and  as 
good  today  as  at  the  outset.— -From  a friend  in 
one  of  the  higher  districts  we  have:— 

Weloome,  thrice  welcome,  back  to  y-u.  Ton  d 
he  glad  to  find  everything  so  wonderfully  pros- 
norous  on  your  return,  and  eo  far  as  we  cm  tee, 
there  is  every  likelihood  of  a oontinumce  for  sorao 
time  to  come.  May  it  be  so.  That  was  an  admirable 
" 'tide  " Ceylon  and  its  Cycles”  in  Saturday’s  Observer , 
and  I hope  many  will  take  the  good  advice  to  heart. 
From  a low  district  we  learn:  — 

We  are  doing  finely.  Crop  will  be  short  ol  e3'.imite 
but  that  is  a general  thing.  The  estates  in  the  valley 
as  far  as  I have  seen,  seem  to  me  to  bo  good  for 
vears  and  years  to  come. 

From  a northern  distnot,  one  report  is 

Tea  both  in  Kelebokka  valley  and  Laggala,  is  doing 
as  well  I imagine  as  in  any  of  the  Kandyan  di  itricts. 
I mav  say  that  nearly  all  are  behind  last  years  out- 
put ’ aud  as  you  quoted  oue  top  estate  here  as  the 
rainiest  station  in  Ceylon  for  number  of  wet  days 
there  is  surely  some  reason  for  this  deficiency  ! Mr. 
Gordon  Reeves  has  sold  out  of  Laggala,  and  the  now 
proprietors  of  the  Brae  group,  now  including  Hattan- 
wella  are  opening  very  largely  and  will,  I believe,  ere 
long  ’have  some  600  to  700  acres  under  tea  ; and  this 
practically  all  new  forest  land  anl  sure  to  do  well. 
Again  from  a resident  in  a north-eastern  district 
we  have  the  following  , 

I was  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  safe  return  to 
the  little  island  once  more,  and  with  renewed  health 
and  vh'or  to  do  battle  for  us  in  the  old  Observer. 
I am  glad  to  say  tea  is  doing  very  well  both  in 
old  and  frOsh  Hnds  in  these  districts— al ways  pro- 
vided we  do  not  get  below  3,000  feet ; anything  under 
that  altitude  seems  to  suffer,  I fancy,  mostly  from 
insufficient  rainfall.  . , , ,. 

We  have  beeq  so  busy  in  the  past  planting  up, 


that  very  little  has  as  yet  been  done  in  the  way  of 
manuring  ; but  we  have  commenced  experiments,  and 
I will  be  glad  to  keep  you  posted  in  results  later  on. 
lor  my  own  part,  I am  rather  dubious  about 
manuring  tea — considering  there  arc  4,000  and  more 
bushes  to  the  acre  against  1,600  of  coffee  : its  rather 
a serious  undertaking. 

And  another  : — 

Tea  on  this  side  has  been  rather  backward  in 
flushing  during  most  of  the  present  year,  mostly 
owing  to  excessive  wet  and  cold  weather,  most  of 
places  are  behind  with  estimates,  but  there  are 
some  who  will  get  the  quantity  estimated.  Tea 
planted  in  old  coffee  land  continues  to  improve  : iu 
the  high  fields  where  coffee  did  little  in  the  way 
of  crops,  except  in  a very  dry  season,  the  tea  is 
good  and  where  it  has  got  to  10  years  old  it  doe3 
well;  the  tea  planted  in  the  lower  fields  where  we 
had  heavy  bearing  coffee  is  rather  poor  and  gives 
very  little  leaf,  but  I think  will  improve  as  the 
roots  get  farther  down.  I have  not  heard  of  anyone 
abandoning  any  fields  or  even  patches.  I am  not 
aware  of  any  one  manuring  or  experimenting  with 
manure  ; and  I do  not  think  it  would  pay  where 
transport  is  heavy,  at  least  I would  not  care  to 
try  the  experiment.  The  weather  throughout  the 
year  has  been  most  unusual : we  have  about  50 
per  cent  more  rain  up  to  date  than  we  usually 
get,  and  have  had  no  lull  between  the  S.-W.  and 
N -E.  monsoons.  A certain  percentage  of  the  short- 
ness of  crops  for  the  year,  I think,  might  be  found 
to  be  due  to  people  plucking  rather  finer  when  the 
prices  were  low. 

Cardamom  crops,  I believe,  will  be  a good  deal 
under  the  quantity  estimated  owing  to  the  conti- 
nual wet  misty  weather. 


PLANTING  NOTES  FKOM  PEEKMAAD. 

TEA  AND  COFFEE;  CARDAMOMS  ; TIMBER  TREES;  BEES, 
CINCHONA  ; TEA  “ POOCHIE.” 

The  weather  since  I wrote  last  has  heea  steadily 
improving  ; bot  mornings  and  plumps  of  tain  towards 
dark  are  now  the  rule,  and  whilst  the  latter  keeps  the 
ground  damp,  it  is  not  enough  to  cause  waste  on  the 
hill  sides,  and  the  hot  sun  iu  the  mornings  produces  a 
steamy  atmosphere  most  beneficial  to  the  tea  plants, 
and  also  for  ripening  op  the  coffee.  The  thing  we  now 
all  dread  is  the  approach  of  the  land  wind,  whichdiies 
up  ground  and  vegetation, aDd  is  neither  good  for  man, 
beast  nor  plant  ! This  month,  after  the  many  rains  of 
October,  will  probably  give  far  the  biggest  yield  of  lea 
of  any  month  during  the  year.  I heard  this  week 
of  one  estate  giviDg  a picking  of  4,000  lb.  in  a 
day,  and  coolies  generally  all  over  the  district 
are  picking  20  to  25  lb,  of  leaf  a bead.  On  some 
estates  every  work  has  had  to  give  way  to  the 
rush  of  leaf  men,  all  being  employed  in  keep- 
ing down  the  flush.  Luckily  up  here,  the  labour 
supply  is  fairly  good,  but  1 question  if  any  single 
planter  would  not  hail  an  increase  to  his  foroe  with 
delight?  Prices  are  going  up  steadily.  I see  that 
little  if  any  tea  sold  under  Id.  daring  the  week  end- 
ing October  26lb,  and  3 months  ago  few  places 
could  rise  much  above  8 d.  Supplies  seem  short  every- 
where, eo  there  is  every  prospect  of  prices  keeping  up, 
at  aoy  rate  till  April  next.  And  as  tea  oan  be  sold 
for  about  6%d.  a lb.,  in  London,  without  a loss,  an 
average  of  9d.  or  10(7.,  whioh  no  doubt  will  be  obtained 
shortly,  should  show  a good  balance  on  the  right 
side.  Coffee  crop  is  coming  in  but  slowly  ; still  it 
seems  now-a-days  that  it  never  does  muoh  else. 

Coffee  now  is  so  difficult  to  get  by  fair  means  or 
foul,  that  natives  ere  taking  to  use  tea  to  some 
extent.  Aud  I have  already  noticed  signs  of  a new 
industry  being  started  for  getting  this  article  at  not 
too  expensive  a rate  ! I fancy  an  Act  will  before 
long  have  to  be  granted  for  this  product. 

The  cardamom  crop,  which  of  course  is  a Govern- 
ment monopoly,  is  now  getting  into  swing.  These  old 
monopolies  are  very  curious  thiDgs.  In  Travancore 
you  are  bound  to  give  up  all  the  cardamoms  that 
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grow  on  yonr  land  to  Government,  who  sell  it  and 
give  you  one*third  of  the  price.  They,  however, 
give  a small  advance  first.  Upon  the  cardamom  hills 
the  ground  is  worked  by  ryots  from  the  low  country  ; 
these  men  cultivate  and  give  it  up  to  the  Sircar, 
getting  payment  in  the  same  way ; they  weed  it 
cnee  a year  and  then  pick  the  crop,  if  they  want 
seed  they  buy  it  from  the  Sircar.  I believe  the 
Sircar  has  no  idea  as  to  the  aoreage  in  cultivation  ; 
the  gardens  extend  parallel  with  the  British  boundary 
for  about  80  miles,  and  there  is  a Sircar  official 
(European)  in  charge.  Peons  are  left  at  various 
watch  stations  at  the  heads  of  passes  to  prevent  theft, 
and  a oertBin  number  of  the  Maharajah’s  army  are 
sent  off  every  year  to  protect  the  crop  when  it  is 
handed  into  the  store,  and  to  assist  in  the  protection, 
generally,  of  the  Sircar  interests.  But  what  an  ex- 
traordinary idea  these  monopolies  are.  Go  into  a 
cardamom  garden  here,  and  you  will  see  the  plants 
growing  luxuriantly,  it  is  true,  but  irregularly,  and 
uncared  for,  to  the  last  degree;  especially  does  this 
strike  you  before  the  annual  weeding  1 No  one  goes 
near  them  for  months,  and  elephants  live  in  them  for 
weeks  together.  I suppose  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  10  acres  of  cardamom  in  Ceylon  cultivated,  give 
the  equivalent  of  50  under  this  system  ; and  what  an 
inducement  to  theft ! when  a man  knows  that  all  he 
can  take  away,  or  have  taken  away,  realises  thrice 
as  much  as  what  he  gives  up. 

I wonder  how  many  people  there  are  in  India  who 
have  any  idea  of  the  wealth  of  Travancore  in  the 
matter  of  timber  ? Sawyers  are  conservative,  and  if 
you  put  them  to  saw  timber  in  any  100  aores  of 
untouched  forest,  will  in  a brief  space  declare  it  is 
all  finished,  that  is  because  they  know  about  10 
trees  their  ancestors  have  always  sawn,  and  of  which 
about  one-third  are  rather  inferior  timber.  And  as 
a matter  of  fact,  there  are  probably  about  50  kinds 
in  any  fiir  forest  that  make  excellent  timber,  some 
for  one  work,  some  for  another. 

I believe  there  is  nothing  they  will  not  do  within 
their  limited  art,  to  prove  that  any  new  wood  is  ever 
tolerable.  I believe  there  are  in  Travancore  some 
400  odd  different  trees,  and  I do  not  suppose  that 
anyone  not  in  the  forest  department  knows  more 
than  20  of  them.  The  hillmen  are  just  as  ignorant; 
in  fact,  their  knowledge  extends  only  to  what  they 
call,  good  honey  trees,  i.e.,  trees  the  bees  seleot  for 
their  hives,  and  these,  except  those  favoured  by 
the  big  bee,  which  bites  most  disagreeably,  of  course 
are  only  hollow  ones.  The  big  bee  called  in  Ceylon 
the  Batnbara  bee,  has,  I believe,  there  been  captured 
and  taken  to  Europe.  But  I never  heard  if  anything 
came  of  the  experiment. 

By  the  way,  we  have  been  inflicted  with  an  extra- 
ordinary little  caterpillar  who  coils  himself  round 
the  young  shoots  of  the  tea  leaf  and  twists  two  or 
three  of  the  tenderest  shoots  into  a little  nest ; he 
is  never  over  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  When  small 
he  is  the  colour  of  a maggot,  but  when  full  grown 
developes  into  a blaok  sort  of  beast.  I do  not 
know  what  he  hatches  out  into,  but  probably  it 
is  a fort  of  fly  ; that  is  a question  I have  not  seen 
solved  yet ; and  the  idea  is  he  is  a produot  of  the 
wet  weather  and  will  die  off  in  the  dry  ; this  may 
be  the  case, but  last  year  I only  noticed  a small  number, 
and  this  3 ear  I have  seen  thousands ; in  fact,  during 
September,  one  or  two  flashes  have  been  reluced  15 
per.  cent,  by  it.  So  this  looks  as  though  it  at  aDy 
rate  does  not  die  out  in  the  dry  weather,  and  as  I 
have  seen  op  a single  bush  as  many  as  a dozen  of 
these  little  poochies,  it  may  be  very  serious  certainly 
if  only  a small  percentage  hatched  out  and  laid  a few 
hundred  eggs,  in  another  year  we  shall  run  the  chance 
of  having  something  very  like  a plague.  I wonder 
if  any  of  your  readers  interested  in  planting  have  come 
across  them  in  other  parts  ? Except  for  this  animal  we 
are  very  free  of  tea  ills.  I wonder  how  long  it  will  last  ? 

There  is  a good  deal  of  barking  Cinchona  going  on 
in  the  district,  and  as  this  product  if  by  itself  does 
no  harm  and  does  not  cost  1 anna  a lb.  to  har- 
vest and  put  on  the  coas1,  it  will  be  a nice  little  ad- 
dition to  places  whioh  have  it.  But  though  exports 


have  gone  down,  the  prioe  is  absurdly  low,  and  is,  I 
suppose,  likely  to  keep  to.  It  is  wonderful  what  an 
enormous  sum,  freight  and  selling  charges  amount  to 
in  this  product.  Ordinary  bark  fetching  3d  a lb.  has 
a deduction  of  over  Id.  always  to  be  made  for  these 
charges,  whilst  quill  bark,  which  of  course  has  to  be 
packed  in  cases,  will  cost  quite  50  per  oent.,  that  is  if 
it  does  Dot  fetch  over  6d  a lb.  ; this  takes  away  a good 
deal  of  the  margin,  and  in  faot  it  is  only  the  ridiou- 
lously  small  amount  it  takes  to  harvest  and  get  it 
down  that  makes  barking  pay  at  all.  Ceylon  reports 
are  very  good,  I fee  the  average  for  tea  is  higher 
now,  than  it  has  been  for  18  months. — M.  Times,  Nov.  3. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  TEA  IN  CEYLON. 

A successful  tea  planter,  who  has  closely  watched 
our  industry  from  the  beginning,  writes  : — 

“I  never  felt  more  satisfied  or  convinced  about  the 
permaDenoy  of  tea  than  I do  at  the  present  time. 
If  tea  not  ODly  grows  but  yields  3001b.  to  400  lb.  per 
acre  in  land  that  was  in  cofFe  for  30  years  or  m ore 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  length  of  life  of  the  plan 
iu  new  land  carefully  dr  lined  and  cultivated  from 
the  first.  In  Darjiling  t.vo  years  ago,  I asked  poor 
Curtis,  themanager  of  Tukvar  (sincedead)',  to  show  me 
his  oldest  tea.  We  went  to  a certain  field,  and  I said 
! What  is  the  age  of  this  ?’  ‘Well’  he  replied,  ‘I  have 
been  here  18  years  ; my  predecessor  15,  and  when 
he  came  it  was  old  tea  !” — and  this  planted  on  land 
as  steep  as  Uamboda  Pass,  bat  a peculiar  soft  mioa- 
looking  sort  of  soil  being  free  from  stone  and  grit 
and  no  wash  visible;  wash  in  steep  stony  lands  is 
the  thing  to  be  dreaded.” 

A well-known  Dimbula  planter  writes  s — 

“ We  are  gettiug  a good  oover  of  tea  in  Dimbnia  ; 
and  as  you  will  see  by  the  tea  sale  lists  good  average 
prioes.  The  yield  varies  considerably  from  400  lb. 
made  an  acre  up  to  600  lb.  to  700  lb.;  but  400  to 
600  lb.  may  now  be  put  down  as  the  average  yield 
of  the  whole  district  in  bearing.  I am  assisting  in 
collecting  figures  for  the  estimate  from  the  island 
for  the  coming  year.” 

A planter  in  a high  distriot  beyond  Nuwara  Eliya 
writes 

“ As  10  tea,  some  of  the  best  paying  estates  don't 
give  more  than  300  lb.  per  aore,  but  they  get  price, 
but  all  the  low-priced  places  can’t  go  on,  I should 
think  on  less  than  3001b.,  and  I don’t  think  it 
will  pay  to  manure.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  a 
great  deal  of  unsuitable  laud  is  planted  and  it 
won’t  pay  to  work  it.  Tea  is  a wonderful  weed,  but 
even  tea  can’t  do  well  everywhere.” 


TEA  IN  EASTERN  HAPUTALE. 

An  old  planter  writes  : — 

“ Tea  is  doing  very  well  in  Haputale,  and  as  far 
as  anyone  can  see  at  present,  will  be  permanent, 
barring  visitations  of  pests  as  yet  unknown,  such 
as  bug  which  extinguished  coffee.  Last  year  hopes 
were  high  that  there  was  to  be  a revival  of  coffee, 
prices  being  so  good,  the  little  that  was  left  was 
cultivated  with  great  care,  pruned,  and  in  some 
cases  manured,  and  all  for  what  ; the  worst  attack 
of  bug  I have  seen  for  many  years,  and  crops 
woefully  short.  There  are  exceptional  fields  in  the 
district  where  bug  is  not  so  bad,  and  crops  are 
fair  ; these  are  few  and  far  between.  The  appearance 
of  coffee  in  this  district  at  least  is  not  very  en- 
couraging ; some  of  the  best  fields  may  give  a crop 
or  two  ; the  results  of  the  season  will  convince 
most  men  that  all  coffee  must  give  way  to  the  new 
Queen  Tea  at  no  distant  date.  Uva-grown  tea 
will  hold  its  own  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned, 
and  with  the  railway  to  Haputale  approaching  com- 
pletion, it  will  not  be  so  heavily  handicapped  in 
the  way  of  transport,  although  it  can  never  com- 
plete with  the  Kelaui  Valley  for  instance,  in  cost 
of  transport.  Still  there  are  not  a few  estates  in 
i Uva  that  will  run  them  yery  close  in  yield  per  acre, 
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BARK  AND  DRUG  REPORT. 

(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

LondoD,  Nov.  17. 


Cinchona.— Tuesday’s  periodical  auctions  were  of  very 
email  extent,  the  seven  catalogues  including  only  : — 
Packages.  Packages. 


Ceylon  cinchona... 

819  of  which 

819  were  so’.d 

East,  Indian  icnchona 

230 

230  „ 

Java  cinchona 

60  „ 

60 

South  American  cin- 
chona 

511 

318  ,, 

The  assortment  was 

1,620 

rather  above  the 

1,437 

average,  and  com- 

prised  a fair  proportion  of  grey  and  yellow  barks  from 
Ceylon,  but  Indian  kinds  were  very  poorly  represented. 
Competition  was  dull  at  first,  but  gradually  a slight 
improvement  set  in,  and  ultimately  almost  the  entire 
supply  offered  was  disposed  of  at  unaltered  rates,  the 
unit  averaging  from  ljd  to  l|d  for  common  red  to  good 
yellow  barks,  which  is  slightly  above]  that  of  the 
recent  Amsterdam  auctions,  and  not  quotably  below  the 
last  London  sales. 

The  approximate  quantities  purchased  by  the  principal 
buyers  were  : — 

Lb. 

Agents  for  the  Mannheim  and  Amsterdam  works  93,005 


Agents  for  the  Brunswick  quinine  works  ...  ...  61,250 

Agents  for  the  Frankfort-o/Main  and  Stuttgart 

works  ...  ...  41,093 

Agents  for  the  Auerbach  factory  ...  ...  37,150 

Messrs.  Howard  & Sons  ...  ...  30,732 

Agents  for  Paris  factory  ...  ...  13,930 

Sundry  druggists  ...  ...  21,120 


Total  quantity  of  bark  Bold  ...  ...  310,330 

Bought  in  or  withdrawn  ...  ...  31,670 


Total  quantity  offered  ...  ...  312,000 


It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  agents  for  the 
American  factory,  for  the  first  time  for  some  years,  did 
not  make  a single  bid. 

— + — 

VARIOUS  NOTES. 

Coffee  in  Selangib. — The  district  officer  of 
Kuala  Langat  (Selangor)  in  hie  report  for  October, 
tells  how,  early  that  month,  he  visited  a small 
coffee  plantation  owned  by  a Tamil  named  Sangilie. 
It  is  a 12-aore  patch  on  a steep  spur  of  the  Jugra 
Hill,  of  whiah  he  has  10  acres  planted  up  with 
about  8,000  plants ; of  this,  6,000  plants  have  been 
in  bearing  for  18  months,  yielding  10  piouls  of 
beans,  and  the  balanae  of  the  trees  are  in  blossom. 
The  beans  he  sells  there  to  a trader,  who  furnishes 
him  with  supplies,  at  23$  per  picul,  or  at  a loss  of 
about  at  least  $10  per  pioul  market  rates.  He 
works  himself  with  Bix  Tamil  coolies,  whom  he  pays 
at  the  rate  of  $7  50  per  mensem,  and  is  quite 
satisfied  with  his  prospects.  The  plants  look 
healthy  and  robust  and  are  heavily  laden,  a matter 
whioh  surprised  that  offioer,  as  the  patoh  he 
seleoted  has  been  oovered  with  lalang  for  years. 
The  soil  is  a composition  of  yellow  earth  with  a large 
proportion  of  decayed  granite  in  it. — Straits  Times. 

Tea  Drying  by  Electricity. — The  praotioe  of 
electrioal  engineering  is  very  different  from  other 
branches  of  engineering— for  instance  hydraulics  anil 
mechanics,  inasmuch  as,  while  the  latter  are  fairly 
well  defined  in  their  scope,  no  one  really  knows 
what  branoh  of  business  electricity  will  not  invade. 
And  in  this  lies  the  great  oharm,  and  the  great 
ohanoe  for  young  eleotrical  engineers.  At  any  time 
an  entirely  new  field  may  open  out  lying  quite 
outside  ordinary  praotioe.  Of  this  we  have  a very 
good  example  in  the  business  of  tea-drying  in 
Oeylon,  now  proposed,  we  see,  to  be  carried  out  by 
means  of  eleotrioity  with  a simple,  dean,  and 
economical  prooess.  Some  gentlemen  resident  in 
Ceylon  have  brought  the  idea  before  certain  in- 
fluential electrioal  and  mechanioal  engineers,  we 
are  told,  in  England,  and  the  idea  beingjfavourably 
reported  upon  may  result  in  transforming  the  prooess 
’—Electric  Engineer. 


Celery  Coffee.— A company  has  been  organized 
in  Glasgow,  Sootland,  as  we  learn  from  the 
London  Vegetarian,  to  manufacture  celery  ooffee. 
The  celery  is  dried,  roasted  and  ground,  being 
sold  in  the  form  of  a brown  powder  from  which 
a beverage  is  made  which  is  considered  exceed- 
ingly wholesome  and  valuable  for  dyspeptioa, 
rheumatics  and  sufferers  from  nervous  prostration. 
It  is  described  as  “ free  from  those  strong 
stimulative  elements  whioh  render  tea  and  coffee 
so  dangereue.”  The  oelery  growers  should  take  the 
hint  and  use  Iheir  trimmings  for  this  purpose. — 
American  Grocer, 

Value  of  Chehicil  Manure?. — The  experiments 
which  continue  to  be  carried  on  at  the  Cawnpore 
Experimental  Farm,  judging  by  the  last  report  of 
the  Director  of  Agriculture,  appear  to  have  but  little 
practical  value,  and  absolutely  no  effeot  in  im- 
proving the  indigenous  methods  of  agriculture.  It 
has  been  found  that  ohemioal  manures,  and  the 
more  expensive  manures  generally,  have  a less 
marked  effect  in  increasing  the  outturn  than  the 
ordinary  farm-yard  manures  which  are  within  the 
reach  of  the  native  agriculturist,  but  it  has  been 
satisfactorily  proved  that  the  reduction  of  farm-yard 
manure  to  ashes  seriously  reduoes  its  fertilising 
value.  Anything,  therefore,  that  oan  be  done 
towards  enabling  the  ryot  to  conserve  his  one 
valuable  fertilising  agent,  by  providing  him  with 
cheap  fuel  in  another  form  deserves  enoouragement. 
The  Assistant  Director  advooatea  the  use  of  saltpetre, 
but  has  to  confess  that  the  value  of  saltpetre  earths 
for  manurial  purposes  is  already  well-kDown  to  the 
native  agriculturist. — Indian  Engineer. 

Indian  Tea  and  Thibet.— The  Statesman  says:— The 
question  of  introducing  Indian  tea  mto  Thibet  is 
now  exeroising  the  minds  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
engaged  in  oonductiDg  the  interminable  negotia- 
tions between  the  Indian  and  Chinese  Governments. 
It  is  demanded  on  the  Indian  side  that  the  produce  of 
Darjeeling  gardens  should  be  admitted.  The  Chinese, 
on  the  other  hand,  deoline  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  Indian  tea  competing  with  that  of  Szeohuen, 
which  now  holds  a monopoly  of  the  Thibetan 
market.  The  “ oup  that  cheers  ” is  unknown  on 
the  northern  slope  of  the  Himalayas.  Coarse 
China  tea  is  imported  in  oompressed  oakes. 
These  are  broken  up  and  boiled  with  water  and 
mutton-fat,  and  the  resulting  soup— for  suoh  it  is 
— is  greatly  appreciated  in  the  valleys  of  Thibet. 
Indian  tea  is  not  suitable  as  a basis  for  this 
decoction  ; and  a planter  who,  some  years  ago, 
was  at  the  expense  of  importing  machinery  for 
oompressing  his  leaf  into  brioks,  reaped  nothing 
but  disappointment  and  loss  from  the  venture. 
The  inhabitants  of  Bhootan,  Sikkim,  and  Thibet 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Indian  tea  in  any 
shape,  averring  that  it  deranges  their  digestions. 
It  is,  in  faot,  too  strong,  too  rioh  in  tannin  and 
theine,  to  be  oonsumed  in  their  fashion.  China 
tea  is  aotually  sold  in  the  Darjeeling  bazaars  at 
a prioe  considerably  above  that  of  good,  honest 
Indian  leaf  from  the  neighbouring  gardens.  A 
sample  was  sent  home  two  years  ago  and  an 
eminent  firm  of  London  brokers,  after  subjecting  it 
to  a minute  examination,  informed  the  exporter 
that  it  was  a speoies  whioh  they  had  never  pre- 
viously met  with,  It  strongly  resembled  the  leaf 
which  was  produced  by  Ceylon  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  manufacture  there.  With  care  and 
soiemifio  treatment,  they  wrote,  considerable  im- 
provement might  be  expeoted,  but  they  deprecated 
the  addition  of  another  field  of  supply,  as  likely 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  an  industry 
which  was  already  suffering  from  over-production 
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Acme  Tea  Chests. — We  hear  of  a small  con- 
signment being  on  the  way  to  the  island  of  150 
half-chests  from  the  Acme  Company  Ltd.  As 
the  Acme  chest  is  said  to  have  many  special 
qualities  it  will  no  doubt  attraot  attention.  The 
consignee  is  to  send  a sample  chest  to  the  Office  of 
the  Tropical  Agriculturist  for  the  inspection  of  all 
interested  in  the  careful  paoking  of  our  staple 
produot. 

Tree-Planting  Upcountry. — Mr.  Maclde  of 
Great  Western  assures  us  that  great  as  is  the 
change  whioh  we  have  seen  oome  over  Dimbula 
within  the  past  few  years,  it  is  nothing  to  that  which 
will  be  seen  in  the  next  half  dozen  years  ; for  half  the 
tree  seed  or  young  tree  plants  put  in  are  not  visible 
yet.  In  his  own  case,  he  has  put  grevilleas  not 
only  on  his  roadsides,  but  all  along  the  sides  of 
drains,  ravines,  the  riversides  and  the  boundaries, 
and  most  of  them  are  still  very  young. 

Coffee  in  Jamaica. — While  we  read  that  on 
the  whole  coffee  cultivation  is  extending  in  Jamaica, 
we  regret  to  learn  from  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Wm. 
Sabonadi5re,  that  his  plantation  of  Arntully  is  not 
turning  out  a success,  bearing  very  poor  crops, 
much  of  the  land  being  too  steep  and  light  to  pay 
well.  Mr.  Sabonadiere  now  feels  that  he  would 
have  done  better  had  he  returned  to  Ceylon  and 
gone  into  “tea"  at  the  time  he  went  to  Jamaica. 
Mr.  Sabonadiere  is  63  years  of  age.  We  hope 
yet  to  hear  of  greater  success  for  him  on  the 
Blue  Mountains,  and  of  his  being  able  to  revisit 
Ceylon  and  take  a trip  by-and-bye  on  the  Bailway 
to  Uva. 

Indo-Ceylon  Tea  in  Canada.  -To  Messrs.  Kearney 
Bros.,  of  27  St.  John  street,  is  due  the  credit  of 
introducing  pure  Indigo-Ceylon  Thistle  brand  tea, 
which  is  now  consumed  all  over  the  Dominion,  and 
is  daily  growing  in  popularity.  The  sales  of  this  en- 
ticing article  at  first  were  small,  but  when  its  goo  1 
qualities  beoame  better  known  they  rose  very  rapidly, 
putting  Messrs.  Kearney  under  the  necessity  of  largely 
increasing  their  staff  in  order  to  supply  the  demand. 
Judging  from  the  past,  there  is  very  little  doubt  it 
will  beoome  the  recognized  article  for  every  home. 
Visitors  to  the  Exhibition  should  not  fail  to  oall  at 
Messrs.  Kearney’s  handsomely  arranged  exhibit  in  the 
main  building,  where  Mr  Kearney  will  personally 
present  them  with  a sample  of  the  Thistle  Brand 
Tea  in  order  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  t-st  for 
themselves  its  quality.— Montreal  Daily  Herald. 

Coffee  in  Selangor.— Mr.  C.  H.  A,  Turney,  in 
his  report  for  the  month  of  October,  states  that 
on  5th,  he  visited  a small  coffee  plantation  owned 
by  a Tamil,  named  Sangilie  on  a steep  spur  of  the 
Jugra  Hill.  It  is  a 12-acre  patch  of  which  he  has 
10  acres  planted  up  with  about  8,000  plants;  of 
this  6,000  plants  have  been  in  bearing  for  18  months, 
yielding  10  pikuls  of  beans,  and  the  balance  of  the 
trees  are  in  blossom.  The  beans  he  sells  to  a trader, 
who  furnishes  him  with  supplies,  at  $23  per  pikul, 
being  at  least  $10  per  pikul  under  market  rates.  He 
works  himself  with  six  Tamil  coolies,  whom  he  pays 
at  the  rate  of  $7'50  per  mensem,  and  is  quite  satis- 
fied with  his  prospects.  The  plants  look  healthy  and 
robust  and  are  heavily  laden,  although  the  patch 
he  selected  has  been  covered  with  lalang  for  years. 
The  soil  is  a composition  of  yellow  earth  with  a 
large  proportion  of  decayed  granite  in  it. — Penang 
Gazette. 

“ Secrets  About  Tea". — This  is  the  title  of  an- 
interview  whioh  representative  of  the  Mail  and 
Express,  New  York,  had  with  Mr.  S.  Elwood  May. 
After  some  general  remarks  the  president  of  the 
Ceylon  Planters’  Tea  Company  thus  referred  to 
the  famous  Ceylon  tea  : — 

“Toe  tea  of  Cey'on  has  two  strengths:  that  of  tea, 
whioh  is  delioate,  fine,  inspiring  and  that  of  taunm, 
puckery,  harsh,  unpleasing,  bitter.  One  is  a beauti- 
ful amtier;  the  other  is  dark  and  forbidding. 
All  tea  has  these  two  strength.  A proper 


steeping  extraots  the  better  and  leaves  the 
worse.  Japan  and  China  teas  at  their  best,  are, 
coarse  compared  with  that  of  Ceylon,  which  is  new 
to  your  taste.  This  newness  is  ‘ herby.’  Why  not  ? 
Is  not  tea  an  herb?  Would  you  have  it  metallic  ? 
Excuse  the  herby  taste  for  a week ; you  will  find  it 
outgrowing  excuse.  Your  taste  is  righting  itself.” 
Mr.  May  also  related  how  a lady  had  called  at 
bis  office  and  desired  to  be  supplied  with  golden 
tip  Ceylon  tea: — 

“ I was  not  long  in  presenting  myself,  and  in- 
formed her  that  the  last  sale  of  Golden  Tip  Ceylon 
tea  brought  at  public  auction  $183  in  London  and 
was  bought  by  an  English  lord,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say  when  the  next  parcel  would  be 
offered,  and  that  only  five  to  eight  pounds  came  to 
the  London  market  at  a time,  and  that  only  occasion- 
ally. There  must  have  been  some  of  the  curiosity  I 
felt  as  to  what  she  could  want  with  such  costly  tea 
depicted  on  my  countenance,  for  after  a short  pause 
she  said  : ‘ I would  gladly  purchase  five  pounds  at 
$200  a pound,  as  I am  going  to  give  a tea.  I am 
constantly  gomg  abroad,  and  always  proclaim,  when 
provoked  to  do  so,  that  we  Americans  have  the  best 
of  everything.  I should  like  to  feel  that  we  had 
entertained  our  friends'in  America  with  tea  at  $200  a 
pound,  for  I recently  read  of  the  sale  of  tea  you 
speak  of  in  London  at  $183.’  I was  so  carried  away 
with  her  national  pride,  that  I forthwith  offered,  if 
she  would  permit  me  to  send  her  some  of  our  best 
Bhud  tea,  with  my  compliments.  After  her  departure 
my  mind  turned  to  other  whims  that  rioh  Ameriaans 
had  indulged  in,  and  I concluded  that  nowhere  are 
there  so  many  people  willing  to  spend  fabulous  sums 
for  the  gratification  of  their  pride  *Dd  fancies.” 

Ceylon  Tea  in  America. — The  inconsistency 
of  some  people  is  wonderful  ! Here  is  a journalist 
and  certain  other  members  of  the  community 
who  have  taken  care,  we  suppose,  that  their  own 
pockets  have  not  suffered,  sneering  away  at  the 
advertising  of  Ceylon  tea  effeoted  in  the  United 
States  by  the  Planters’  Tea  Company,  during 
the  last  three  years  and  yet  they  are  as  urgent 
as  any  of  us  in  the  desire  to  spend  £20,000  of 
Ceylon  money  at  Chicago,  in  what  is  nothing  if 
not  a big  advertisement,  and  mainly  with  the  view 
to  advertise  Ceylon  tea  1 What  is  the  Columbian 
Exposition  to  this  Colony  save  as  a big  advertise- 
ment for  Ceylon  tea  ? Were  it  not  for  the  need 
of  making  known  our  staple  at  the  Show,  we 
question  if  an  expenditure  of  even  20,000  rupees 
wou'd  be  sanctioned  at  Chicago.  Some  people 
indeed  doubt  if  we  are  doing  alto- 
gether the  right  thing  in  order  to  get  the 
greatest  return  for  our  money.  Here  is  what  a 
City  man  (not  a merchant  or  broker  and 
yet  interested  as  an  outsider  in  Ceylon  tea) 
writes  to  us : — 

“ In  America  the  £20,000  that  is  to  be  spent  seems  a 
large  sum  for  Ceylon  to  spend  in  helping  private  firms 
to  start  a new  business.” 

As  regards  the  increased  demand  for  Ceylon  tea  in 
America  since  the  Company  began  its  work,  it  is 
simply  silly  of  our  contemporary  to  take  advantage  of 
a slip  made  in  our  absence,  and  for  him  to  repeat  the 
figures  of  looal  export,  as  if  they  represented  all  the 
Ceylon  tea  sent  to  America  (see  next  page).  In  the 
case  of  Australia  all  the  Ceylon  tea  taken  has  been 
shipped  direct  from  our  shores.  In  the  ease  of 
America,  we  should  have  to  get  the  London 
figures  for  1889,  1890  as  well  as  1891  and  1892  to 
add  to  the  looal  returns  before  we  realized  the  very 
considerable  increase  whioh  has  taken  plaoe.  We 
surely  need  not  point  out  that  Australia  has  always 
been  essentially  a tea-oonsuming  country,  whereas 
in  America  cofee  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  drink 
par  excellence  of  the  people.  The  distance,  too, 
of  America  from  Ceylon  (as  compared  with  the 
Southern  Colonies,)  tells  against  our  efforts  to  con- 
vert our  Amerioan  cousins  to  the  use  of  Ceylon  tea. 
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Cotton  Culture  in  South  Russia,  which  was 
initiated  some  time  ago  by  the  Minister  of  Im- 
perial Domains  is  now  giving  promising  results. 
The  earlier  attempts  failed  through  the  ignorance 
of  the  cultivators,  but  since  the  Kerson  School  of 
Agriculture  took  the  matter  up  the  propagation  of 
American  cotton  seed  has  proved  entirely  suc- 
cessful. Specimen  parcels  of  South  Russia  cotton 
have  been  sent  to  Mr.  Howard  manager  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Cotton  Spinning  Mil1,  who  declares 
that  the  Russian  product  is  quite  equal  in  quality 
to  the  American, — Pidduou 

Quinine  Manufacture  in  Java. — Mr.  David 
Howard,  to  whom  we  showed  a copy  of  the  pam- 
phlet, reoenty  printed  in  Java,  advocating  the 
establishment  of  a quinine  faotory  in  the  island, 
writes  us: -“I  have  examined,  with  much  in- 
terest, the  Dutch  pamphlet  whioh  your  represen- 
tative kindly  gave  me  yesterday  to  read.  It  is 
evident  that  the  writer  has  no  praotioal  experience 
of  manufacturing  quinine,  but  derives  his  inform- 
ation from  laboratory  experience,  and  from  incorreot 
information  whioh  he  has  pioked  up.  The  in- 
aocuraoies  would  be  too  many  to  point  out,  but 
we  oan  only  say  that  if  quinine  is  to  be  made 
at  a profit  in  Java,  it  will  require  a knowledge  of 
the  real  difficulties  of  whioh  the  writer  of  the 
pamphlet  has  no  idea.”—  Chemist  and  Druggist, 
Nov.  19. 

Punting  in  Travancore  : Coffee  There 

and  in  Dumbaba. — Mr.  Valentine  of  Central  Travan- 
core is  at  present  on  a visit  to  Ceylon,  and  speaks 
so  well  of  tea  there  that  he  doubts  if  we  have 
any  fields  finer  than  he  oan  show  in  Travanoore  at 
from  703  to  1,500  feet  above  sea-level.— In  coffee, 
Mr.  Valentine  a short  time  ago  made  a careful 
experiment  in  a clearing  surrounded  by  forest, 
quite  away  from  any  other  coffee,  while  the  seed 
(Nalkanaad)  was  most  carefully  selected  and  every 
justice  done  ; and  yet  when  the  young  plants  came 
over,  they  were  just  as  muoh  covered  with  leaf 
disease  as  in  ordinary  fields  in  the  days  of  old. 
We  were  sorry  to  hear,  too,  the  other  day  from 
Mr;  Vollar  that  the  experience  of  the  past  three 
years  in  the  Dumbara  Valley  has  not  been  very 
favourable  in  respeot  of  coffee  cultivation,  though 
we  believe  there  are  still  young  fields  in  Konde- 
salle. 

The  American  Tea  Company.  — Nothing 
is  easier  than  to  cast  ridioule,  and  to  shout 
“Did  I not  tell  you  so?"  after  the  fashion 
adopted  by  our  contemporary  of  the  “ Times  ” 
in  reference  to  this  Company.  But  never  were 
critics  less  entjtled  to  exult  over  failure— if  failure 
it  be— than  in  this  case.  For  if  the  planters 
and  others  who  chose  to  support  Mr.  Elwood 
May  and  Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr  in  their  cam- 
paign  some  years  ago,  had  chosen  rather  to 
follow  our  contemporary’s  advioe,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  the  demand  for  Ceylon  tea  in 
America  today — the  day  of  small  things  though 
it  be — would  be  very  different  from  what  it  even  now 
is.  Look  at  the  export  figures  :— 


Ceylon  Tea  shipped  to  lb. 

America  from  Colombo  in  1889  ...  ...  42,252 

in  1890  201,223 

in  1891  163,137 

Up  to  Nov in  1892  100,868 


We  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that 
the  continued  demand  is  very  largely,  if  not 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  stir  made  by  the 
Amerioan  Tea  Company  as  represented  by  Mr. 
May  and  Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr,  aud  that  there- 
fore, they  deserve  the  best  thanks,  rather  than 
the  'ridicule  (and  abuse)  of  the  tea  planters  and 
press  of  Ceylon. 


Tea  in  America. — We  had  no  idea  in  penning 
the  paragraph  on  the  Tea  Company  that  the  figures 
for  our  export  in  1892  so  far,  would  show  a compara- 
tive decrease  in  place  of  inorease.  This  is  un- 
fortunate: that  the  demand  for  Ceylon  tea  should 
be  less,  according  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
returns  in  1892  than  in  1891  and  specially  in  1890; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  figures  re- 
present only  the  direct  shipments.  From  England 
the  shipments  across  the  Atlantio  of  our  staple, 
more  than  make  up,  we  feel  sure,  for  the  deficiency 
in  the  direct  exports;  and  this  is  due  to  the 
eiertions  of  the  American-Ceylon  Tea  Company, 
Mr.  May  and  Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr.  Oan  there 
be  baser  ingratitude,  at  this  juncture  in  the  his- 
tory of  Ceylon  tea,  than  to  flout  and  jibe  and 
sneer  at  the  men  who  have  managed  to  place  our 
teas  in  the  stores  of  so  many  New  York  grocers 
and  outside  State  Agencies  as  detailed  in  a para- 
graph elsewhere  today  ? Whatever  be  the  fate  of 
•the  Company,  no  one  can  deny  that  Ceylon  tea 
has  a position  in  America  today,  very  different 
to  what  it  occupied  a few  years  ago,  through  the 
exertions  of  the  gentlemen  referred  to,  and  that 
the  work  for  tea,  whioh  we  all  hope  to  see  aohieved 
through  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  must  be  rendered 
all  the  easier  through  the  splendid  advertising  of 
our  staple  by  this  Tea  Company.  Messrs.  Gow, 
Wilson  & Co.  reported  in  May  last,  that  in  1891, 
the  United  States  had  taken  744,000  lb.  of  Ceylon 
tea  against  600,000  lb.  in  1890.  For  1892,  the 
figures,  we  feel  certain,  will  show  a further  con- 
siderable increase. 

Planting  in  East  and  Central  Africa. — 
Special  attention  should  have  been  called  in  our 
last  issue  to  the  extremely  interesting  letter  from 
our  correspondent  “H.  B” — an  old  Matale  planter 
— dated  from  the  Blantyre  district,  1st  Oot.  It 
will  be  found  on  page  467,  and  is  well  worth  the 
perusal  of  every  planter  in  Ceylon — at  any  rate 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  rapid  development 
of  what  will  soon  be  the  great  planting  districts 
of  East-Central  Africa.  It  will  be  observed  that  in 
our  own  letter  to  the  London  Times,  written  at 
Genoa  (see  page  472)  we  depreoated  the  sugges- 
tion of  Capt.  Lugard  and  other  authorities  that 
attention  should  be  given  in  Africa  to  tea,  any  more 
than  to  spices  or  cinchona;  but  we  showed  onoe  again 
that  in  coffee  there  was  a product  ready  to  the  hands 
of  Uganda,  as  of  oiher  Eest-African,  planters  which 
offered  the  greatest  possible  encouragement,  in 
present  high  prices  and  limited  supply  more  espe- 
cially from  British  dependencies.  It  is  evident  that 
coffee  planting  in  Blantyre  is  to  be  a great  eucoess  : 
“ H.  B.”  speaks  of  a “6-cwt.  blossom”  and  no 
appearance  of  leaf-disease  or  bug,  although  grub  (as 
often  in  new  clearings)  is  troublesome.  Our  cor- 
respondent’s offer  to  exchange  seeds  of  rubber,  fruits, 
trees,  flowers,  <fcc.,  will  no  doubt  be  readily  responded 
to.  We  hope  we  were  not  wrong  in  stating  (in  the 
London  Times)  that  if  the  British  Government 
decided  to  retain  Uganda,  and  to  encourage  its 
development  as  a planting  colony,  Ceylon  could 
provide  the  planters  to  pioDeer  with  ooffee,  cacao 
and  other  suitable  products,  and  to  oollect  rubber 
from 'the  primeval  forests.  Seeing  that  only  very 
lately  enterprising  Ceylon  planters  have  been  taking 
up  land  for  coffee  in  Java,  under  the  Dutch 
Government,  we  feel  sure  that  no  less  readily  will 
men  of  experience,  and  perhaps  some  oapital,  be 
ready  to  try  their' fortunes,  and  establish  a “new 
Ceylon  ” in  Uganda,  so  soon  as  the  news  oomes 
that  the  British  flag  is  to  be  permanently  estab- 
lished there,  and  the  oountry  to  be  opened  up  by 
roads  and  railway  or  lake  and  river  steamers. 
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TEA  AND  ITS  ENEMIES, 

The  Need  fok  Young  Planters  Studying  the  T.A. 
The  following  is  a diequietiDg  paragraph  from 

the  Pioneer  of  Djc.  3rd — . m 

A bitter  cry  comes  from  the  Darjeeling  Terai  tea- 
gardens,  where  mosquito  blight  is  said  to  have  been 
doing  so  much  injury  that  the  abandonment  of  gar- 
dens in  which  large  sums  of  money  have  been  sunk, 
begins  to  be  talked  about  as  by  no.  means  a far-away 
contingency.  None  of  the  insecticide  washes  that 
have  hitherto  been  tried  seem  to  have  been  tor  any 
practical  use,  and  the  general,  opinion  at  present 
appears  t j be  that  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  hold 
on  and  wait  for  better  times  Very  little  is  yet 
known  of  the  habits  of  the  insect,  beyond  the  fact  that 
it  multiplies  very  quickly  and  passes  the  whole  of  its 
existence,  from  egg  to  winged  imago,  upon  the  tea 
shoots.  In  view  of  the  failure  of  other  measures,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  gas  treat- 
ment, which  does  not  seem  to  have  yet  been  tried  on 
any  considerable  scale  in  Indian  tea-gardens,  though, 
according  to  the  account  published  in  a recent  num- 
ber of  Indian  Museum  Notes , it  has  been  widely 
adopted  against  insects  which  attack  orange  trees  in 

What  about  helopeltis  on  Ceylon  tea  ? That  it  is 
present  to  some  extent  in  oertain  districts  is 
undoubted.  Mr.  J.  M.  Boustead  mentioned  to  us 
only  the  other  day  how,  on  one  of  his  rounds,  he  saw 
the  obnoxious  inseot  freely  at  work  on  a 
plantation  he  passed  through,  though  the 
superintendent  in  charge  seemed  not  to  b» 
aware  of  its  identity.  Now  this  brings  us  to 
another  question  as  to  how  many,  of  the 
present  generation  of  planters  take  an  intelligent 
eager  interest  in  their  work  and  really  read  about 
tea,  its  proper  cultivation  and  preparation  and 
especially  about  its  enemies?  We  have  not  a- 
word  to  say  against  orioket,  tennis,  and  sport 
generally— holidays  and  athletic  exercises  are  most 
important  in  their  own  plaoe  ; but  we  trust  it  is  Dot 
the  oase  that  young  tea  planters,  in  some  oases,  are 
beginning  to  trust  to  conductors  in  the  field  and 
to  teamakers  in  the  factory?  Ceylon  planters 
will  soon  lose  their  reputation  as  leading  the  world, 
if  the  habits  of  observation,  study  and  reflection, 
whioh  have  hitherto  distinguished  them,  are  given 
up.  We  were  shooked  the  other  day  to  hear  a 
proprietor,  who  has  graduated  as  Sinna  Durai  and 
Manager,  say,  that  he  did  not  think  one  planter  in 
ten  of  the  present  day  ever  read  articles  on  Manuring, 
Cultivation  or  Enemies  of  Tea,  and  that  the  Tropi- 
cal Agriculturist  is  by  no  means  studied 
as  it  used  to  be.  Well,  all  we  can  say  is  that 
on  the  Proprietors  and  Companies,  or  their 
Agents,  who  give  plantations  in  charge  of  planters 
of  this  modern  type  (who  care  more  for  sport  than 
for  a proper  maBtery  of  their  work),  will  rest  the 
responsibility  of  consequences,  should  troubles 
appear  through  ignorance  or  neglect.  If  a man 
is  not  up  in  the  Manuals  bearing  on  his  profession, 
or  in  the  best  recent  information  respecting  his 
every-day  work,  well,  he  can  only  deserve  to  remain 
a Sinna  Durai  all  his  life  I 

We  have  been  collecting  some  valuable  information 
in  respeot  of  manuring  tea,  which  will  shortly  be 
published  ; and  in  a letter  just  reoeived  from  Mr. 
John  Loudon  Shand,  he  says  “ I wish  you  oould 
“ stir  up  the  planting  community  to  the  importance 
“ of  BtudyiDg  ‘ The  Chemistry  of  Tea.'  I believe 
“ £5,000  spent  upon  seouring  the  services  for  five 
“ years  of  a first-olass  chemist  would  do  more 
“ r ermanent  good  than  Chicago  Exhibition.”  We 
reoommend  the  employment  of  an  Analytical 
Chemist  to  study  our  teas  on  the  spot,  as  the  next  big 
operation  for  the  Committee  of  theCey  on  Tea  Fund  : 
and  feel  sure,  if  the  right  man  were  got,  a good 
deal  ol  advantage  would  be  derived  ns  the  result 
of  his  labours, 


DRUGS  FROM  CAPE  COLONY. 

The  enormous  changes  which  have  been  wrought 
in  international  commerce  during  the  present  gener- 
ation by  improved  means  of  communication  and  the 
rapid  spread  of  commercial  news,  have  tended  to 
diminish  the  importance  of  those  ports  which 
depended  mainly  00  their  favour  ble  position  as 
distributing  centres.  They  have  also  resulted  in 
cheapening  nearly  all  staple  crops.  That  cheapening, 
in  its  turn,  has  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
haphazard  collection  of  natural  products  of  the  soil 
absolutely  unremunerative.  and  unskilled  or  careless 
cultivation  nearly  so.  Hence,  general  despair  among 
jog-trot  agriculturists  all  over  the  world,  followed 
by  the  appointment,  in  every  direction,  of  Govern- 
ment commissions  to  find  out  how  to  help  them. 

The  people  of  Cape  Colony  have  not  hitherto 
had  the  reputation  either  of  paying  much  attention 
to  the  propagation  of  new  products  upon  their  soil, 
or  even  of  making  the  most  of  what  it  brings  forth  at 
present.  Want  of  suitable  communications  accounts 
to  some  extent  for  their  backwardness,  but,  never 
an  all-sufficient  excuse,  its  force  is  lessened  from 
year  to  year;  and  now,  the  Cape  Government,  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  other  authorities,  has  appointed 
a ‘‘Commission  on  Colonial  Industries,”  which  is 
gathering  expert  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
out  to  what  new  profitable  ends  the  soil  of  Cape 
Colony  may  be  turned. 

At  the  last  sitting  of  this  Commission  Professor 
MacOwan,  Director  of  the  Cape  Town  Botanical 
Gardens,  gave  evidence  on  Cape  vegetable  products. 
His  testimony,  as  reproduced  in  a lengthy  report  in 
the  Cape  Argus,  has  not  by  any  means  a cheerful 
or  confident  ring  about  it.  Possibly  the  stingy  treat- 
ment by  the  ' ape  Legislature  of  its  botanical  gardens 
and  museum  affected  Professor  MacOwan's  spirits. 
If  the  Cape  people  are  really  in  earnest  about  the 
growth  of  new  products,  they  should  prove  their 
sincerity  by  providing  the  funds  required  to  make 
their  botanical  gardens  as  useful  to  South  Africa  as 
those  of  Kew  are  to  this  country,  of  Buitenzorg  to 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  of  Peradeniya  to 
Ceylon. 

There  appears  to  be  a feeling  among  the  Cape 
Colony  agriculturists  that  olive-growing  would  prove 
a paying  investment.  There  are  plenty  of  wild  olive- 
trees  at  the  Cape,  and  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  the 
best  varieties  of  French  and  Italian  plants  might 
be  grafted  upon  these.  Professor  MacOwan  appears 
inclined  to  throw  cold  water  upon  this  scheme,  and 
not  without  reason.  "We  doubt  if  olive-farming  is  a 
paying  industry  anywhere  at  present.  Cotton-seed 
and  other  oils  have  replaced  olive  oil  to  a large  ex- 
tent, not  only  for  manufacturing  but  also  for  eating 
purposes.  In  common  or  technical  oils,  the  Cape 
farmer  could  scarcely  expect  to  compete  successfully 
with  his  fellow-agriculturists  in  Morocco,  Tunis,  and 
the  Levant  generally,  and  to  attempt  to  drive  out 
the  fine  French  and  Italian  table-oils  woull  be  an 
altogether  hopeless  task.  A suitable  soil,  a good 
climate,  and  cheap  unskilled  labour  are  excellent 
things  in  their  way,  but  they  are,  fortunately,  not 
everything.  Dexterous  workmanship  and  plodding 
watchfulness  also  count  for  much,  and  nowhere  more 
than  in  industries  in  which  the  French  excel.  Just 
as  the  Americans  find  that  they  cannot  make  tin- 
plates or  fine  cutlery  unless  they  import  British 
workmen  to  teach  them  the  way,  so  the  Cape  people 
would  discover  that  any  natural  advantages  tney 
might  possess  would  avail  nothing  without  the  aid 
of  French  workmen  excelling  in  gifts  acquired  by 
training  as  much  as  in  those  inherited  from  gener- 
ations of  predecessors  in  the  same  industries.  The 
same  obstacles  to  success  apply  to  the  distillation 
of  essential  oils.  Professor  MacOwan  mentions  that 
some  twenty  years  ago  a London  firm  of  perfumers 
sent  out  a small  distilling  and  enfleurage  plant  for 
experimental  purposes  to  a Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Humana- 
dorp,  in  Cape  Colony.  Unfortunately,  the  consignee 
died  before  the  plant  could  be  put  to  work,  and 
since  then  no  other  efforts  at  essential-oil  distillation 
1 have  been  heard  of.  We  doubt  whether,  if  initiated, 
' they  could  be  successful  now.  To  say  that  there  are 
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not  at  this  moment  half-a-dozen  kinds  of  essential 
oils  produced  outside  Europe  which  leave  a fair 
profit  to  their  growers  is  but  to  record  a fact  notorious 
in  the  trade.  Whether  it  be  eucalyptus,  patchouly, 
lemongrass,  citronella,  or  what  not,  a new  grower 
need  but  attempt  to  find  a sale  for  his  goods  in  Europe 
or  America  to  receive  proof  of  the  hopelessness  of 
his  task.  Saffron  is  next  suggested  as  a possible 
Cape  growth,  the  reason  given  for  advocating  it 
being  that  the  western  parts  of  Cape  Colony  are 
pre-eminently  the  country  for  bulbous  plants.  W e are 
afraid  that  here,  again,  cultivators  would  fail  to  find 
a profitable  market.  Spain  and  France  produce  saf- 
fron enough  for  the  world’s  requirements;  in  fact, 
if  rumour  speaks  truly,  the  Spaniards  are  likely  to 
restrict  their  cultivation  greatly  next  year.  Some 
years  ago  samples  of  saffron  of  very  good  quality 
from  Ceylon  were  shown  in  London,  but  the  would- 
be  shipper,  upon  closer  investigation  of  the  market 
prospects,  refrained  from  sending  any  further  con- 
signments. Scammony  and  castor  oil,  which  are  also 
suggested,  are  similarly  likely  to  cause  disappoint- 
ment, though  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  of  the  latter 
drug  South  Africa  now  imports  large  quantities  from 
India,  in  spite  of  the  abundance  of  the  licinus  plant 
on  her  own  soil.  But  is  there,  then,  no  consolation 
anywhere  for  the  intelligent  and  industrious  cultivator, 
anxious  to  lead  the  way  in  new  methods  of  culti- 
vation ? There  is ; and  such  a one  need  not  go  far 
a-field.  The  choicest  gifts,  as  the  poet  has  said,  lie 
neglected  around  him — lie  close  about  his  feet.  How 
is  it  that  we  get  little  beeswax  and  practically  no 
honey  from  the  Cape  ? To  Professor  MacOwan  the 
same  question  has  evidently  occurred  and  he  can 
only  answer  that  the  almost  entire  absence  of  both 
products  from  among  the  list  of  Cape  exports  is 
inexplicable  to  him.  So  it  is  to  us.  We  import 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  packages  of  honey  from 
Chili,  California,  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Australia,  and  other 
countries  every  year,  and  hundreds  of  tons  of  bees- 
wax from  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  Both 
honey  and  beeswax  are  products  of  which  the  con- 
sumrtion  is  increasing  materially.  Neither  in  Cali- 
fornia nor  in  Chili  is  bee-farming  as  yet  a generation 
old.  Fine  pressed  honey  in  tins  is  worth  about  45 3. 
per  cwt.  now  upon  our  markets  ; good  yellow  Jamaica 
beeswax  from  ll.  5 s.  to  11.  15s.  per  cwt.  But  if  the 
Cape  people  must  needs  introduce  some  new  eco- 
nomical plants,  we  should  think  that  the  cultivation 
of  insect-flowers  offers  about  as  good  a prospect  of 
success  as  that  of  any  other  drug.  By  providing  a 
cheap  and  plentiful  supply  of  insect-powder  the 
cultivator  would  not  only  benefit  himself  financially, 
but  he  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  contributing 
largely  to  the  comfort  of  his  fellow-citizens  all  over 
South  Africa.  The  commercial  cultivation  of  the 
plant,  we  believe,  is  about  to  be  undertaken  now  in 
Natal,  and  the  growers  there  commence  with  the 
prospect  of  a practically  unlimited  market  at  their 
own  doors. 

Professor  MacOwan,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Commission,  comments  severely  upon  the  slovenly 
manner  in  which  aloes-juice  is  prepared  m South 
Africa.  With  a proper  mode  of  cultivation,  he  thinks, 
Cape  aloes  might  be  made  as  valuable  as  the  best 
Socotrine  kind,  which  now,  we  may  observe  by  the 
way,  fetches  about  six  times  as  much  money.  ±he 
Professor  mentions  the  interesting  fact  that  m I860 
an  English  farmer  in  Natal  showed  him  a calabash 
of  treacly  aloes-juice,  which  he  had  prepared  experi- 
mental^ for  the  English  market,  and  which  contained 
as  large  a proportion  of  crystallisable  aloin  as  the 
best  Socotrine  aloes.  Unfortunately,  the  experiment 
was  not  repeated.  The  reason  that  the  Cape  aloes 
of  commerce  contains  no  aloin  must  be  sought, 
Professor  MacOwan  thinks,  solely  in  the  unwork- 
manlike manner  of  its  preparation.  If  this  view  be 
correct,  we  shall  have  to  revise  our  authorities  -Natal 
aloes  is,  indeed,  known  to  yield  an  aloin  (‘‘Natalom  ), 
but  all  pharmacognosists  have  hitherto  held  that  in 
Cape  aloes,  which  is  the  produce  of  a different  plant, 
aloin  is  constitutionally  absent. 

Of  the  other  drugs,  the  cultivation  of  which  Pro 
feasor  MacOwan  discusses,  jalap  would  seem  to  us 


to  offer  a fair  chance  of  remunerative  cultivation ; 
and  if  the  South  African  farmers  could  be  induced 
to  see  the  wisdom  of  investments  for  the  future,  it 
might  be  advisable  to  try  the  cultivation  of  camphor, 
which  has  been  successfully  accomplished  in  Florida 
and  in  certain  parts  of  Natal.  In  fact,  the  planting 
of  forest-trees  is  usually  a profitable  investment; 
“but,"  says  our  witness.  “I  doubt  if  patience  is  a 
common  virtue  here.  In  this  colony  we  plant  trees, 
truly,  but  they  must  be  quick-growing  ones  or  we 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Then  we  cut 
them  down  for  timber  while  they  are  still  babes, 
and  cry  out  on  them  for  not  having  heart-wood." 

After  all,  perhaps,  nothing  among  new  cultures 
will  pay  the  South  African  soil-tiller  better  than 
the  intelligent  cultivation  and  treatment  of  edible 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  and,  in  some  parts  of  his  country, 
of  fibre-plants.  For  these  he  has  the  materials  ready 
at  hand.  He  might  raise  bad  exotic  drugs  which 
would  compel  us  to  throw  hie  physic  to  the  dogs, 
much  as,  in  the  Transvaal,  he  throws  his  own  peaches 
to  the  pigs. — Chemist  and  Druggist. 


INSECTICIDES. 

BY  HOWABD  EVART3  WEED. 

The  term  fungicides  is  used  to  designate  those 
substances  which  kill  low  vegetable  organisms 
known  as  fungi,  and  in  like  manner,  substances 
which  are  u ed  to  kill  insects  are  known  as  in- 
secticides. Fungicides,  as  a rule,  consist  of  com- 
pounds of  poisonous  chemical  substances,  while  in- 
secticides may  consist  of  similar  combi  - ations,  as 
in  Paris  green,  or  simply  powdered  plants,  as  in 
pyrethrum.  Some  substances  may  act  both  as 
'fungicides  and  insecticides,  and  in  some  cases  we 
may  combine  an  insecticide  with  a fungicide,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  kill  plant  diseases  at  the  same  time  we 
kill  injurious  insects — thus  killing  two  birds  with 
but  a single  stone. 

Insecticides  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes:  (1)  those  which  kill  by  external 

contact,  and  (2)  those  which  kill  by  internal 
contact.  The  external  contact  class  are  applied 
directly  to  the  insects,  killing  them  either  by  closing 
the  breathing  pores,  as  is  the  case  with  pyrethrum, 
or  by  producing  an  irritation  of  the  skin,  as  is  the 
case  with  kerosene.  The  internal  contact  class 
kill  by  being  eaten,  and  are  applied  upon  the 
plants  being  destroyed  by  leaf-eating  insects. 

Insects  destroy  plants  in  two  ways:  (1)  by 

sucking  the  juices,  and  (2)  by  eating  the  leaves, 
according  as  to  whether  their  mouth  parts  are 
formed  for  sucking  or  for  biting.  Insects  which 
suck  the  juices  from  plants  have  the  various  parts 
which  form  the  mouth  prolonged  into  a beak, 
and  are  known  as  Haustelate  Disects.  Those  insects 
which  eat  the  leaves  of  plants  are  provided  with 
more  or  less  well-developed  mandibles  or  jaws  by 
which  small  particles  of  the  leaves  are  eaten  off 
and  taken  into  the  stomach.  These  are  known  as 
Mandibulate  Disects. 

The  external  contact  class  of  insecticides  are 
applied  to  the  haustelate  insects,  and  the  internal 
contact  class  to  the  mandibulate  insects.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  may  be  convenient  to  apply  the  external 
contact  class  to  the  mandibulate  insects;  but  the 
internal  contact  class  are  never  used  for  the 
haustelate  insects.  Thus  we  may  apply  Paris  green 
to  any  true  bug  and  it  will  have  no  effect. 

Pyrethrum  is  a substance  made  by  powdering  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  the  pyrethrum  plant.  This 
plant  grows  in  tropical  and  semi-tropical  climates, 
and  is  especially  cultivated  in  California  and  Persia. 
The  pyrethrum  grown  in  California  is  known  as 
“Bubach,"  while  that  grown  in  Persia  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  “Persian  insect  Powder,"  or  “Delmation 
Insect  Powder."  Although  made  from  the  same 
plant,  the  Califor-  ia  product,  “ Bubach,”  is  much 
stronger  in  its  action,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that 
1 the  Persian  product  is  probably  diluted  to  make  it 
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cheaper.  Bubach  sells  in  the  drug  stores  for  about 
seventy-five  cents  per  pound,  while  the  Persian 
Insect  Powder  sells  at  thirty-five  cents. 

Pyrethrum  belongs  to  the  external  contact  class 
of  insecticides,  and  kills  by  closing  the  breathing 
pores  of  the  insects.  It  is  a perfectly  harmless 
substance,  not  being  poisonous  in  any  way,  and 
for  this  reason  is  most  used  to  kill  insects  upon 
plants  where  we  would  not  wish  to  apply  poisons. 
Hence  it  makes  an  excellent  remedy  to  kill  the 
green  worms  upon  cabbage  plants,  and  is  largely 
used  for  this  purpose.  It  can  be  applied  dry  by 
means  of  a hand  bellows,  or  mixed  with  water,  a 
tablespoonful  to  the  pail,  and  applied  with  a com- 
mon sprinkler  or  a force  pump.  When  applied  dry 
it  can  be  advantageously  mixed  with  three  times 
its  bulk  of  flour,  it  is  a good  application  for  plant 
lice  when  applied  as  a liquid. 

Tobacco  belongs  to  the  external  contact  class  of 
insecticides,  and  is  used  to  destroy  plant  lice, 
various  caterpillars,  and  lice  upon  domestic  animals. 
It  consists  of  the  powdered  leaves  and  stems  of 
the  tobacco  plant,  and  may  be  applied  in  the  same 
manner  as  pyrethrum.  Refuse  tobacco  can  be 
obtained  through  a drug  store  at  a cost  of  little 
more  than  the  freight,  and  this  if  ground  or  cut 
into  small  pieces  will  make  an  excellent  insecticide 
for  many  purposes.  When  the  tobacco  is  used  to 
destroy  lice  upon  domestic  annuals  it  is  applied  by 
washing  the  skin  with  a decoction  made  by  soaking 
or  boiling  the  tobacco  in  water.  Tobacco  is  also 
useful  as  a repellant  whereby  insects  are  kept  away 
from  plants ; e.g.,  by  putting  it  upon  cucumber  hills 
the  striped  cucumber  beetle  may  be  kept  away. 

Hellebore  kills  by  both  external  and  internal  con- 
tact, and,  hence,  in  some  cases  is  a very  useful 
insecticide.  It  is  a vegetable  poison,  consisting  of 
the  powdered  roots  of  the  white  hellebore  plant.  It 
is  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  pyrethrum,  and 
sells  at  about  twenty-five  cents  a pound.  Hellebore 
is  specially  used  for  the  well-known  imported 
currant  worm. 

Paris  green  is  an  arsenite  of  oopper,  and  contains 
about  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  arsenic,  the  proportion 
being  somewhat  variable.  It  belongs  to  the  internal 
oontact  class  of  insecticides,  and  sells  at  about 
thirty-five  cents  per  pound. 

London  purple  is  a by-product  in  the  manufacture 
of  aniline  dyes,  placed  upon  the  market  by  the 
Hemingway  London  Purple  Co.  of  London,  England. 
Its  action  is  nearly  the  same  as  Paris  green,  and 
it  contains  nearly  the  same  amount  of  arsenic. 

London  purple  and  Paris  green  are  known  as 
the  arsenites.  They  are  used  in  a dry  form  or  they 
can  be  mixed  with  flour  to  advantage  in  many 
cases.  The  arsenites  are  practically  insoluble  in 
water,  the  particles  (remaining  suspended.  The 
proportion  generally  used  is  one  pound  arsenite  to 
200  gallons  of  water.  If  too  strong  a proportion 
is  used,  the  foliage  to  which  the  arsenites  are  applied 
will  be  scorched ; hence,  for  tender  foliage,  such 
as  the  peach,  a weaker  mixture,  say  one  pound  to 
300  gallons,  should  be  used. 

Damage  to  foliage,  however,  can  be  almost  entirely 
prevented  by  mixing  a little  lime  water  with  the 
arsenical  mixture.  We  owe  this  discovery  to  Prof. 
C.  P.  Gillette,  of  Colorado,  formerly  of  the  Iowa 
Experiment  Station.  If  lime  water  be  added  to  the 
mixture  the  arsenites  can  be  safely  applied  to  the 
most  tender  foliage,  when  used  in  the  ordinary 
proportion  of  one  pound  arsenite  to  200  gallons  of 
water. 

The  arsenites  aie  used  to  destroy  any  of  the 
mandibulate  insects,  and  kill  by  being  taken  into 
the  alimentary  system.  Eleven  years  ago  they 
were  first  brought  forward  as  a remedy  for  the  well- 
known  coddling  moth.  Spraying  with  the  arsenites 
for  this  pest  is  now  practiced  by  all  the  more  pro- 
gressive farmers  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States, 
and  any  fruit  growers  who  do  not  practice  it  are 
annually  losing  a large  percent,  of  their  crop  through 
a neglect  of  this  simple  operation. 

Kerosene  emulsion  is  the  best  insecticide  of  the 
external  class.  Kerosene  itself  cannot  be  used  upon 
plants  infested  with  inseots  aa  it  would  kill  the  foli- 


age, hence  it  must  be  diluted  if  it  is  to  be  used  as 
an  insecticide.  The  idea  of  diluting  the  kerosene 
with  soap  suds  probably  originated  with  Mr.  Henry 
Bird,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1875,  and  two  or  three 
years  later  an  emulsion  was  made  by  Prof.  A.  J. 
Cook,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  and 
Dr.  C.  V.  Riley,  Entomologist  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  was  first  practically 
used  and  recognized  as  a valuable  insecticide  by  Mr. 
H.  G.  Hubbard  while  conducting  some  experiments 
upon  scale  insects  in  Florida  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  During  the  last 
three  years  the  kerosene  emulsion  has  come  into 
general  use. 

There  are  two  formulae  for  making  the  kerosene 
emulsion  now  in  use.  The  one  is  known  as  the 
Hubbard-Riley  formula  and  the  other  as  the  Cook 
formula,  the  difference  between  them  being  that  the 
former  contains  eight  times  more  kerosene  to  the 
same  amount  of  soap  and  water  than  does  the 
latter  formula. 

The  Hubbard-Riley  formula  is  made  as  follows : 
kerosene,  two  gallons ; hard  soap,  one-half  pound ; 
hot  water,  one  gallon.  The  soap  is  dissolved  in 
the  hot  water ; and,  while  still  hot,  should  be 
poured  into  the  kerosene  and  thoroughly  mixed  by 
pumping  through  a force  pump,  when  the  soap 
suds  will  unite  with  the  kerosene,  forming  a thick, 
creamy  emulsion.  The  emulsion  thus  formed  can 
be  put  away  in  bottles  for  use  at  a future  time,  or 
can  be  used  at  once.  When  used  it  should  be 
diluted  with  about  nine  times  its  bulk  of  water. 

The  Cook  emulsion  is  made  in  a similar  way 
according  to  the  following  formula : kerosene,  one 
quart;  hard  soap,  one-half  pound;  hot  water,  one 
gallon.  The  soap  is  dissolved  in  the  hot  water, 
and  the  kerosene  mixed  with  it  as  before.  When 
ready  for  use  it  is  diluted  with  two  or  three  times 
its  bulk  of  water. 

A good  emulsion  is  one  in  which  the  kerosene 
will  not  separate ; and  either  of  the  above,  if  made 
properly,  will  be  found  excellent  for  use  against  any 
insect,  where  we  wish  to  kill  by  external  contact. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  an  excellent  insecticide 
for  some  purposes.  By  meins  of  volatile  fumes  of 
this  substance  we  can  reach  many  insects,  which 
cannot  be  well  destroyed  in  any  other  way.  It  is 
especially  useful  in  destroying  ants  and  grain  inseots. 
To  destroy  an  ant-hill,  by  means  of  a crowbar  or 
stick,  a hole  is  made  in  the  center  of  the  hill,  into 
which  a small  amount  of  the  bisulphide  is  poured. 
The  hill  is  now  covered  with  a wet  blanket,  to 
allow  the  fumes  to  penetrate  all  parts  for  a few 
minutes,  when  the  blanket  is  removed  and  a match 
applied.  The  fumes  are  explosive,  and  the  odor  will 
effectually  destroy  all  ants  within  the  hill. 

For  grain  insects  the  bisulphide  is  used  to  destroy 
various  weevils  and  moths  fouud  within  stored  grain. 
This  is  done  by  putting  the  grain  into  a bin  as  tight 
as  possible,  in  order  that  the  fumes  may  not  escape. 
In  such  a bin  the  bisulphide  is  put  into  an  open 
dish  on  top  of  the  grain,  and  allowed  to  evaporate. 
As  the  fumes  are  heavier  than  air  they  will  peue- 
trate  to  the  bottom  of  the  bin 

There  are  many  other  insecticides  of  greater  or 
less  importance,  among  which  should  be  mentioned 
whale-oil  soap  and  carbolic  acid,  both  of  which 
make  an  excellent  wash  for  trunks  of  apple  trees, 
to  prevent  borers.— Cor.  K.  F.  Independent. 

Agricultural  College.  Miss. 


NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

The  Wood  Used  for  Tea  Packages. — The  follow- 
ing letter  has  been  addressed  by  thi  hou.  seoretary  of 
the  London  Wholesale  Tea  Dea  ers’  Association  to 
Mr,  Ernest  Tye,  secretary  of  the  Iudiau  Tea  Districts 
Association  : — ‘ The  attention  of  my  commit  ee  has 
been  drawn  to  the  objectionable  flavour  in  some  cases 
i uparted  to  Indian  teis  by  tli6  wood  used  for  the 
package",  and  I am  informed  that  in  particular  gar- 
dens saw  mills  are  fiequen'ly  part  of  the  plaut,  and 
when  the  wood  used  is  too  green,  the  juices  produoe  ijj' 
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contact  with  the  lead,  an  acid,  which  perforates  through 
minute  punctures  into  the  tea  itself,  and  cr.  att-s 
whit  is  commonly  koown  as  a ‘ cheesintsi  ’ in  the 
flavour.  May  I ask  yoato  be  good  enough  to  bring 
this  subject  under  the  noice  of  tea  growers,  with 
the  view  of  their  recognising  the  neceesity  of  only 
using  wood  which  is  properly  seasoned,  and  this  request 
I venture  to  make  both  in  the  interest  of  the  importer 
as  well  as  the  buyer.”  , 

The  Tea  Duty. — There  are  many  who  hold  the 
opinion  that  the  entire  abolition  of  the  tea  duty  would 
be  the  best  thing  possible  for  Indian  and  Ceylon.  Tbis 
opiuieu  is  not  shared  by  all  tho.-e  in'erestedin  tea,  but 
it  is  advocated  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Roc.  o,  who  writes  as 
follows: — ‘Pessimists  who  objected  to  the  rsduc- 
tion  of  the  tea  duty  in  ' 1890  on  the  ground  that  the 
remission  of  2d  per  lb  would  iufallibly  result  in  a 
largely  increased  home  consumption  of  cheap  China 
teas,  at  the  expense  of  British-grown  teas  from 
Iuo'ia  and  Ceylon,  must  now  be  anxious  to  explain 
away  their  prophecies.  So  far  from  the  ruin  of  ihe 
tta  industries  of  Ceylon  and  India  havng  been 
achieved  by  John  Chinaman,  the  exact  opposite  has 
been  the  reBUit.  The  reduction  became  operative  in 
May,  1890.  For  tbe  year  tnding  June,  1890,  the 
home  c iusump  ion  of  Cnioa  teas  was,  appi oximateh , 
60,000.0001b.  For  the  year  ending  June,  1892,  it  was 
4u,0n0,000ib.,  thus  showing  a reduction  in  the  two 
oomph  ted  aeasous  following  the  remission  of  33  per 
cem.  From  Jan.  1st  to  the  end  of  October  iu  tbe 
present  year  rather  over  28, 000, 000. b.  of  China  tea 
has  been  consumed  at  home.  At  the  same  rate  for 
the  remaining  two  months  of  the  year  the  home 
cousump  ion  will  be  about  33,000,0001 1>.  a falling  off, 
as  compared  with  1889,  of  45  per  cent.  Oo  the 
other  hand,  the  growth  of  British-grown  teas  in  public 
favour  has  undoubtedly  been  tne  factor  that  has 
procured  the  displacement.  Their  quality,  as  evi- 
denced by  market  price— the  riflex  of  quality — has 
enabled  them,  since  reduction  of  duty,  to  come  into 
enormously  increased  use  iu  the  United  Kingdom 
and  practioally,  to  drive  China  teas  out  of  the  fill1. 
The  increase  in  Indiau  teas  consumed  at  home  for 
the  season  1891  2,  as  oocupared  with  the  season  o 
1889-90,  was  5|  per  ceut.  But  in  Ceylon  teas — 
articles  of  superior  qualny  to  Iudian  teas— the  in- 
crease over  the  corresponding  period  Was  no  less  than 
88  per  cent  and,  if  the  rate  uf  home  consumption 
ot  Ceylons  for  the  present  year  be  maintained  for 
the  remaining  t vo  months,  tbe  rate  of  increase  for 
1892  over  tne  1889-90  season  works  out  105  p>  r 
ceut — i.  f.,  63,500,000  lb.,  against  31,000,000  lb.  If 
there  is  one  thing  penectly  dear  about  thei-e  figures  it 
is  that  the  remission  of  duty  was  favourable  to  the  con- 
sumption of  the  best  and  unfavourable  to  the  con- 
sumption of  the  worst  teas.  I am  therefore  fully  justi- 
fied in  assuming  that  the  entire  abolition  of  tne  re- 
maining duty  ot  4d  per  lb,  would  operate  as  a very 
g ed  stimulus  lo  the  fuither  consumption  of  higb- 
qualiiy  -eas  ; to  the  disuse,  by  consequence,  of  inferior 
teas.  A<loug  as  any  uuty  is  maintained  it  will  act  as 
a handicap,  pro  tanto,  in  favour  of  the  worst  and  against 
the  best  art. cleo — a premium  on  rubbish,  in  fact.  Is 
not  that  an  all-suffioient  rea'Ou  for  effeetiug  the  entire 
abolition  of  tbe  duty  iuthe  1393  Budget?’ 

Tea  Statistics. — The  imports  of  tea  from  the 
British  East  Indies  into  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  first  ten  mouihs  or  the  year  were  little  above  those 
in  1891,  viz.,  ^80, 651, 2501b.,  against  79,241, 100lb., 
though,  as  compared  with  73,Ull,20Q  o,  iu  the 
same  period  of  1890,  there  Was  an  increase  of 
7,640,C50lb.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deliveries  of 
lnamn  tea  for  borne  consumption  in  the  past  ten 
months  were  considerably  augmeoted,  and  tbe 
total  amonnted  to  90,13I,250ib.  m contrast  with 
80,621,200ib.  last  year,  which  exhibits  an  increase  at 
ttie  rote  of  1,000,0001b.  per  mo-  th  ; and  with  a 
heavier  quantity  enp  ireed,  say,  3,127  900  lb.,  against 
2,394,200  lb.  in  1891,  it  is  not  ourpri-ing  that  the 
surplus  stock  in  bond  is  much  reduced.  No  separate 
account,  says  the  Grocer  iu  an  article  on  Indiau 
tea,  is  officially  kept  of  each  description  of  tea 
Jjiug  the  ponded  firehouses,  so  as  to  show  how 


one  sort  stands  in  respect  to  another  at  the  same 
time,  as  all  kinds  are  included  in  a single  total, 
which  on  the  31st  ultimo  was  86,610,3000  lb.,  in 
comparison  with  95,067,700  lb.  in  the  previous  year, 
and  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  s’oek  of  Indian 
tea  by  itself  is  that  retnrned  in  London,  as  con- 
tained in  our  usu»l  mo  .thly  statement,  which  at 
the  latest  date  referred  to  comprisi-d  33,393,200  lb. 
against  31  534,000  lb.  iu  1891,  and  26,057,200  lb.  at 
the  end  of  October  1890.  At  the  end  of  last  year 

and  the  beginning  of  the  p esent  one,  the  excess  in 

the  London  stock  of  Assam  and  suoh-like  teas  was 
large,  consisting  of  about  10,000,000  lb.  ; but  now, 
from  the  par  iculars  just  given, the  overplus  does  not 
appear  to  bo  more  than  1,859,200  lb.  From  tbese  few 
facts  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  the  statistical  position  of 
Indian  tea  is  greatly  iinprovtd  in  the  interests  of 
holders,  whether  they  be  importers  or  wholesale  dealers, 
and  further  evidence  on  this  point  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting 10  those  who  are  anxious  to  know  if  the 

market  is  likely  to  m-intain  an  upward  tendency  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  1892. 

Wrong  Estimates. — It  is  well  known,  says  the  au- 
thority we  have  quoted,  that  early  in  the  present  year 
very  extravagant  estimates  were  put  forth  of  the  pro- 
bable yield  of  the  tea  crops  in  different  parts  of 
India,  some  authorities  placing  the  aggregate  produc- 
tion at  129,000,0001b.  or  10,000,000  lb.  above  that  in 
1891  92  ; and  although  the  Dews  tor  learit  should  create 
a panic  among  the  home  trade  at  tbe  idea  of  such  on  over- 
whelming supply  looming  in  the  future,  was  partly  sup- 
pressed, and  was  only  allowed  to  leak  out  gradually, 
jet,  when  it  become  more  widely  spread,  it  did  not 
fail  to  have  a depressing  effect  on  the  artiole  gene- 
1 ally,  and  for  mouths  afterwards  prices  were  droop- 
ing, until  In  Aagust  they  descended  to  an  unprece- 
dentedly low  level.  After  that  a material  reduction 
was  made  from  the  original  estimates  of  this  season’s 
crops,  when  the  out-turn  was  finally  fixed  av  about 
118, 2(16, 0001b.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  above 
cutting  down  of  the  estimates  came  reports  of  a con- 
siderable tailing  off  in  the  crop  of  Ceylon  tea  fol- 
lowed by  the  loss  of  the  11  Augiia”  with  617,0001b.  in 
the  river  Hooghly,  when  it  was  reckoned  that  the 
aetual  shipments  from  India  to  Great  Britain  for 
this  season  would  not  exceed  1 OS, 000, 0001b.,  and 
a conviction  began  to  settle  in  men’s  minds  tnat 
prices  had  touched  their  lowest  point,  being,  as  they 
were,  several  pence  per  pound  lower  than  in  1891. 
In  the  meantime  the  unheard-of  cheapness  of  tea  of 
every  kind  had  acted  as  a powerful  stimulus  to  tbe 
daiiy  consumption  throughout  the  country,  and  an  ex- 
tensive demand  having  been  built  up  everywhere 
there  was  nothing  to  oppose  a stroug  reaotion  in 
favour  of  higher  rates.  Week  by  week  and  month  by 
month,  as  the  proportion  of  common  to  floe  and  finest 
qualities  in  the  rdgular  supply  by  auction  appeared 
smaller  than  hitherto,  the  competition  for  the  tormer 
grades  peroeptibly  increased,  and  the  value  unmistak- 
ably advanced  until  it  ranged  fully  31.  per  lb.  above 
that  in  August  last — sound  common  quality  of  tea, 
wlncn  then  went  at  about  5d.,  subsequently  bringing 
8o.  to  8Jd. 

Prices  Wile  Be,  Steady. — The  question  has  there- 
fore come  to  this:  Whether  quotations  will  recede, 
iemain  where  they  are,  or  go  higher  still?  For  prices 
to  deoliue  one  of  two  things  must  happen,  viz.,  eitner 
excessive  supplies  and  forced  sales,  or  a diminution 
in  the  deliveries  of  tea  for  home  use.  In  the  latter 
case  it  would,  says  our  contemporary,  no  doubt,  be 
tbe  result  of  the  late  sharp  rise  in  the  current  rates, 
aua  for  that  reason  we  do  not  think  that  the  dis- 
tributing section  of  the  trade  wonld  bear  an  addi- 
tional advance  without  setting  np  some  resistance,  as 
it  would  assuredly  tend  to  whittle  away  their  profits 
to  next  to  nothing-  Further,  if  holders  arenot  too  eager 
to  sell  at  the  top  of  the  market,  as  it  were,  bat  wish 
to  inspire  confidence  all  round,  they  must  adhere,  to 
the  agreement  entered  into  we  ks  ago  to  resiriotthe 
weekly  public  sales  to  an  average  of  35,000  packages 
and  not  stretch  the  offerings  to  dO,0U0  packages  beyond 
that  limit  otherwise  buyers  may  suddenly  take  fright 
l especially  if  the  very  latest  estimates  of  the  crop 
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just  wired  from  Calcutta,  bringing  it  up  to  a par 
with  that  in  1891-92,  ebould  be  coutirmerl,  aud 
then  the  whole  movement  will  collapse.  As  to  prices 
agaia  advancing,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  that 
after  the  smart  rebound  that  has  already  taken 
place ; and  the  most  reasonable  deduction  to  make, 
in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
article,  is  that  it  will  pursue  a tolerable  even  course, 
being  neither  unduly  buoyed  up  nor  severely  de- 
pressed, but  preserving  a steady  equilibrium  between 
one  extreme  and  the  other,  so  that  few  or  no  risks 
will  be  involved  in  keeping  a fairly  workable  stock 
in  reserve. 

Tea  and  Advertising.— Tea  bids  fair  to  eclipse  scap 
n the  advertisement  market.  The  rivalry  amongst 
the  large  retailers  must  prove  profitable  to  the  news- 
papers. Large  advertisements  setting  forth  the  meri is 
of  tea  sold  by  certain  firms  are  conspicuous  just  now. 
The  profits  on  the  e advertised  teas  must  be  con- 
aideiable,  or  the  expense  could  not  be  borne.  The 
consumer  has  muoh  to  learn  about  lea.  There  appears 
to  be  no  standard  of  excellence  other  than  that 
established  by  the  various  retailers,  many  of  whom 
persuade  the  publio  into  the  opinion  most  in  harmony 
with  their  own  ideas  of  profit. 

Lebong  Tea.— A half-yearly  interim  dividend  of  6s 
per  share  is  announced  by  the  directors. 

The  Adulteration  of  Coffee.— A deputation  from 
the  Feueratiou  of  Grocers'  Association  waited  on 
Sir  W.  Foster,  Secretary  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  at  the  Treasury  Buildings,  yester- 
day, for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  desirability 
of  amending  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Sir  W. 
Fosier,  in  replying,  promised  that  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  deputation  should  be  placed 
before  the  Government  and  reoeive  cardful  considera- 
tion, though  many  of  the  poins  wera  dealt  wuh  in 
the  Bill  of  Dr.  Cameron,  who  had  been  very  success- 
ful in  obtaining  private  legislation.  As  to  the  sale  of 
ooffee  and  chicory,  he  thought,  however,  that  the  provi- 
sion of  Dr.  Cameron's  Bill  would  be  rather  contusing 
to  tbe  publio,  and  be  suggested  that,  instead  of  one 
mixture,  being  labelled  ‘‘  coffee  and  chicory”  and 
another  “ chicory  and  coffee”  to  denote  the  degree  of 
admixture,  the  label  should  state  tbe  proportions, 
whether  half-and-half  or  three-parts  chicory  aud  one 
part  ooffee,  and  so  on.  That  would  be  intelligible  to 
every  oue,  and  would  be  a thing  that  be  was  sure  every 
honest  trader  would  be  desirous  of  complying  with. 
— H.  and  C.  Mail , Nov.  25. 

+ — 

TRAVELS  IN  PERU  AND  THE  UPPER 
VALLEYS  OF  THE  AMAZON. 

By  Arthur  Sinclair, 

Part  III. 

Peruvians  are  not  famous  as  travellers ; as  a rule 
they  know  very  little  of  their  country.  They  have 
their  geographical  society,  forsooth,  and  possess 
maps  more  or  less  inaccurate,  compiled  by  indus- 
trious foreigners,  but  the  richest  portion  of  the  in- 
terior is  practically  a terra  incognita  to  them.  “ Have 
you  ever  been  to  the  interior?”  I asked  a leading 
authority  in  Lima.  “No,  my  dear  sir,”  was  the 
naive  reply;  “I  never  but  once  rode  twenty  miles, 
and  that  only  because  the  Chilians  were  at  my  back.” 

But  the  worst  weakness  of  the  Hispano-Peruvian 
race  is  their  utter  inability  to  tell  truthfully  the 
little  they  do  know.  David  said  in  his  haste  that 
all  men  were  liars,  but  had  he  lived  at  present  in 
Peru,  he  might — -as  the  Scotch  minister  put  it — say 
the  same  very  deliberately.  The  common  people  are 
born  and  bred  to  it,  but  their  lies  are  clumsy, 
palpable  and  comparatively  harmless ; with  the  priests 
and  privileged  classes,  however,  it  becomes  a studied 
art.  “ We  must  dissimulate,”  said  the  chief  priest 
of  the  convent,  and  I will  give  him  the  credit  for 
consistency  in  this,  for  during  the  three  weeks  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  studying  this  great  economist 
of  truth,  i never  once  knew  him  utter  a word  that 
could  be  relied  upon,  aud  yet  we  must  own  to  the 
weakness  of  being  over  and  over  again  misled  by 

arch-deceivers ; forgetful  of  all  warnings,  we  went 


on  trusting  that  by  some  accident  they  might  prove 
truthful  to  us.  Such  were  the  guides  with  which  we 
entered  the  great  Trans-Andean  forest  after  crossing 
the  Pucartambo  river.  We  were  a goodly  company 
to  start  with,  consisting  of  seven  Europeans,  as 
many  cholas  and  a score  of  mules.  The  shade  of 
the  gigantic  trees  seemed  grateful  at  first ; it  was 
like  passing  from  the  hot  blazing  noonday  to  the 
cool  dim  gloaming.  But  the  road  was  a villainous 
rut,  at  a gradient  of  about  one  in  three,  a width 
about  eighteen  inches,  and  knee  deep  in  something  like 
liquid  glue.  Before  we  had  gone  five  miles,  one- 
half  the  cavalcade  had  come  to  grief,  and  it  was 
some  weeks  ere  we  saw  our  pack  mules  again, 
indeed,  I believe  some  of  them  lie  there  still.  We 
soon  found  out  that  the  padres  knew  as  little  about 
the  path  as  we  did  ourselves,  and  the  upshot  was 
we  were  benighted.  Shortly  after  six  o’clock  we 
were  overtaken  in  inky  darkness,  yet  we  plodded 
on,  bespattered  with  mud,  tried,  bitten  and  blistered 
by  various  little  insects.  Whole  boxes  of  matches 
were  burned  in  enabling  us  to  scramble  over  logs 
or  avoid  tbe  deepest  swamps.  At  last,  there  was  a 
slight  opening  in  the  forest,  and  the  ruins  of  an 
old  thatched  shed  was  discovered,  with  one  end  of 
a broken  beam  still  resting  upon  an  upright  post, 
sufficient  to  shelter  us  from  the  Heavy  dews,  it  turned 
out  to  be  the  tomb  of  some  old  inca  chief,  whose 
bones  have  lain  there  for  over  350  years,  and  there, 
on  the  damp  earth  we  lay  down  beside  them,  just 
as  we  were,  our  dinner  consisting  of  a few  sardines, 
which  we  ate,  I shall  not  say  greedily,  for  I left 
tired  and  sulky,  keeping  a suspicious  eye  upon  the 
Jesuit  priests.  We  had  resolved  before  leaving  home 
that  we  would  never  move  on  Sunday,  but  when 
next  day  dawned  we  saw  the  absurdity  of  sitting  in 
that  old  damp  sepulchre  longer  than  we  could  help. 

We  were  told,  by  the  way,  that  the  bones  of 
Athawalpa,  so  treacherously  murdered  by  Pizarro, 
but  in  Peru,  of  course,  every  such  tale  must  be  taken 
cu,m  grano  salts.  A start  was  again  made,  without 
much  regard  to  toilet,  and  on  we  rode  for  a few 
hours  till  the  path  the  government  of  Peru  had 
prepared  for  us  came  abruptly  to  an  end,  and  we 
were  not  sorry.  This  path,  which  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  wading  along  for  some  twenty  miles  at 
a gradient  of  one  in  three  up  and  down,  is  looked 
upon  as  a great  piece  of  engineering  for  a Peruvian, 
and  so  delighted  were  the  authorities  in  Lima  with 
the  achievement,  that  they  actually  bestowed  upon 
the  engineer-in-chief  the  degree  and  title  of  Doctor. 
I have  in  other  countries  travelled  in  tracks  traced 
and  made  by  elephants,  and  had  reason  to  admire 
their  gradients,  and  marvel  at  the  topographical 
knowledge  displayed,  but  anything  so  perfectly  idiotic 
as  this  atrocious  path  I had  never  before  been 
doomed  to  follow  so  far.  It  was  a relief  to  leave 
it,  and  cut  our  own  way  through  the  jungle  or 
follow  occasionally  the  paths  of  the  Chunchos  who 
come  hither  for  salt.  The  Gerro  de  Sal,  or  mountain 
of  salt,  lies  a few  miles  to  the  west,  providentially 
placed  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  natives  who 
come  from  many  hundreds  of  miles  around.  The 
supply  is  said  to  be  practically  inexhaustible,  and 
as  to  its  savour  and  purity,  I cau  well  vouch,  having 
for  months  used  it  as  it  was  quarried  out  of  the 
hill.  Soon  after  leaving  the  Peruvians’  path  we  found 
ourselves  upon  an  extensive  Pajonal  or  “Patena,” 
as  we  call  it  in  Ceylon,  where  the  great  forest  abruptly 
and  completely  ceases,  and  we  have  instead  a grassy 
sward,  it  may  be  from  a few  acres  up  to  a few  thousand 
acres.  Here  there  are  about  500  acres,  and  our 
“Scottish  fairies  sever  trod 
A greeuer  nor  a soittr  sod.’- 

But  our  chief  delight  was  in  the  glorious  view. 
I shall  never  forget  that  calm,  bright  Sunday  after- 
noon, when  we  looked  out  for  the  first  time  on  the 
great  interminable  forest  of  the  Upper  Valleys  of 
the  Amazon.  Right  in  front  of  us  as  we  stood  with 
our  face  to  the  east,  were  evergreen  hills  of  various 
altitudes,  all  richly  clad,  and  undulating  down 
towards  the  great  plains  of  Brazil.  We  were  stand- 
ing at  a height  of  4,600  feet,  but  even  in  that  clear 
atmosphere,  could  see  but  a comparatively  short 
distance;  still  it  showed  better  than  any  words  can 
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convey  the  extent  and  richness  of  this  vast  reserve 
and  the  absurdity  of  the  cry  that  the  world  is  getting 
overcowded.  Why,  we  have  only  as  yet  been  nibbling 
at  the  outside  borders,  and  now  trying  to  peep  over 
the  walls  of  the  great  garden  itself.  The  extent  of 
this  forest  is  probably  three  million  square  miles, 
equal  to  about  40  Great  Britains. 

“From  Plymouth  to  Peterhead,  ’ said  Mr.  Stanley, 
in  describing  the  extent  of  forest  he  came  across  in 
Africa — but  here  is  a forest  stretching  as  far  as 
from  Plymouth  to  Timbuctoo — with  a few  hundred 
miles  to  spare  1 In  estimating  this,  I adopt  the  figures 
of  that  very  reliable  authority,  Alfred  Russell 
Wallace,  who  travelled  in  the  lower  portions  of  this 
forest  for  some  three  years,  and  whose  definition 
of  the  upper  Peruvian  boundaries  I can  confirm. 
Behind  us  tower  the  snowcapped  Cordilleras  from 
which  the  ever  watchful  condor  swoops  down  in 
search  of  prey ; and  woe  to  the  unwary  traveller 
who  may  be  found  sleeping  or  exhausted  on 
these  distant  and  dismal  mountain  passes ; but  our 
immediate  surroundings  are  mild  and  peaceful 
to  a degree,  the  faint  buzzing  of  bees,  the  subdued 
chirping  of  finely  feathered  birds,  the  flutter 
of  brilliant  butterflies  being  the  only  commotion  in 
the  air,  itself  the  perfection  of  summer  temperature. 
What  a glorious  spot  in  which  to  form  a quiet, 
comfortable  home  1 Quiet,  it  certainly  would  be. 
Lonely  it  might  seem  to  those  accustomed  to  town 
life,  but  healthy  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  at  this 
altitude,  where  the  climate  seems  similar  to  that  of 
the  best  parts  of  Great  Britain,  say  Braemar,  in 
August.  Imagine  this  all  the  year  round,  every  month 
seed  time  and  every  month  harvest.  What  crops 
of  vegetables  and  fruit  might  not  be  produced  in  such 
a climate  and  in  such  a soil  1 Had  poor  old  Malthus 
only  been  permitted  to  look  upon  a country  like 
this,  so  rich,  and  yet  so  tenantless,  his  pessimistic 
fears  of  the  population  outgrowing  the  means  of 
sustenance  would  have  quickly  vanished. 

Right  below  we  could  see  the  River  Perene  wend- 
ing its  way  to  swell  the  mighty  Amazon,  and 
our  object  now  was  to  get  down  to  this  tributary. 
Unfortunately,  we  had  lingered  rather  too  long 
over  this  view  and  it  was  four  o’clock  ere  we  felt 
inclined  to  move.  Better  for  us  had  we  pitched 
our  camp  there  for  the  night,  but  we  were  induced 
once  more,  against  our  better  judgment,  to  believe 
the  padre,  who  declared  he  could  in  two  hours  take 
us  to  the  house  of  one  King  Chokery,  a Chuncho 
ohief.  “I  know  the  way,”  he  said,  as  he  mounted 
his  mule,  but  scarcely  had  he  gone  a hundred  yards 
when  the  so-called  way  became  impassable,  each  step 
being  something  like  from  a mantelpiece  to  the 
floor.  For  a time  we  dragged  the  poor  animals  after 
us,  but  ultimately  had  to  leave  them  behind,  plun- 
ging into  the  forest  again  just  as  it  was  getting  dusk. 
We  were  now  down  to  about  2,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  air  was  very  steamy  and  the  vegetation 
most  luxuriant,  but  we  were  past  the  stage  of  study- 
ing botany.  Tantalised  by  thorny  creepers  like  the 
“wait  a bit”  of  Ceylon,  tripped  up  by  gnarled  roots, 
rising  again  only  to  have  our  hats  knocked  of  by  an 
overhanging  branch;  elegant  fern  trees  and  beauti- 
ful palms  may  be  there,  but  we  are  in  no  mood  to 
admire.  We  now  come  to  a newly-burned  clearing 
intended  for  Yucca,  as  we  afterwards  learned.  It 
is  not  the  first  clearing  we  had  scrambled  through 
by  any  means,  but  this  had  been  so  bad>y  lopped  that 
the  fire  had  only  succeeded  in  burning  the  leaves  and 
blackening  the  branches.  To  scramble  through  such  a 
confused  mass  in  daylight  tries  the  best  of  tempers. 
You  can  imagine  what  it  was  for  tired  men  in  the 
dark.  We  plodded  on,  however,  ashamed  to  think 
how  we  had  again  been  befooled  by  the  dissembling 
priest,  shouting  till  we  were  all  hoarse  and  listening 
only  to  the  echo  from  the  opposite  ridge.  Still  we 
knew,  if  we  kept  on  descending,  we  must,  sooner 
or  later,  come  to  the  river.  But  our  strength  and 
patience  were  getting  sadly  exhausted  and  every  five 
minutes  we  had  to  sit  down  to  breathe,  the  perspira- 
tion pouring  from  us  in  little  streams. 

The  night  was  calm,  and  a death-like  silence 
reigned  all  around  ; not  even  a jaguar  growled  not, 
?!  monkey  chattered,  but  we  oould  now  Bear  the  dia- 


tant  murmur  of  the  water,  and  “ Oh  Caramba  1 " a 
human  voice  at  length  answered  our  call.  Nearer 
and  nearer  we  drew  to  the  spot;  and  at  length, 
through  an  opening  in  the  jungle,  saw  the  swinging 
of  a fire  stick.  A few  minutes  more,  and  half  our 
troubles  were  forgotten  in  shaking  hands  with  the 
owner  of  the  welcome  voice. 

This  gentleman  turned  out  to  be  the  king's  medical 
adviser.  I do  not  know  if  he  had  taken  his  M.D. , 
but  the  learned  doctor  had  at  least  one  European 
word,  which  he  used  to  good  effect,  “ Amigo  1 Amigo  | " 
he  said,  as  he  shook  hands  with  us.  It  turned  out 
the  king  was  prostrate  with  fever. 

The  palace  was  simply  a thatched  roof,  supported 
by  a few  jungle  trees,  and  on  a raised  bench  in  the 
centre  of  the  only  apartment,  lay  his  Majesty, 
groaning.  Our  chief  priest  cautiously  approached, 
unbuckled  his  flask,  a sort  of  bladder  he  always 
carried  well  primed  with  rum  (the  only  spiritual 
matter  he  dealt  in).  The  tube  attached  to  this,  he 
placed  in  the  royal  mouth,  into  which  he  injected 
a liberal  supply  of  the  spirit,  which,  for  the  moment, 
had  the  desired  effect.  The  king,  lifting  his  head, 
indicated  that  we  might  be  permitted  to  lie  down 
on  the  earthen  floor  at  his  feet,  and  there  we  lay. 
supperless  and  saturated  with  perspiration,  till  next 
morning,  I arose,  I need  scarcely  say,  but  little 
refreshed.  But  then,  the  surroundings  were  so  in- 
tensely interesting,  that  I soon  forgot  my  aching  limbs 
as  I gazed  upon  the  marvellously  beautiful  vegetation. 
We  were  within  a hundred  yards  of  the  river  Perene, 
and  after  a bath  in  its  clear  tepid  water,  I felt  fit 
to  tackle  the  Manioca  roots  upon  which  we  break- 
fasted. Our  surroundings  in  the  palace  were,  however, 
very  filthy,  and  the  curiosity  displayed  by  the  royal 
family  became  rather  inconvenient  as  they  grew  more 
familiar.  They  had  never,  for  instance,  seen  human 
beings  with  anything  in  the  shape  of  beards  before, 
and  seemed  greatly  amused  as  they  looked  and  came 
to  rather  closely  handle  us.  The  queen,  by  the  way, 
seriously  suggested  that  your  humble  servant  would 
be  much  improved  by  being  well  tattooed,  and  ac- 
tually proposed  carrying  the  operation  into  effect 
herself,  a decoration,  however,  which,  to  her  great  dis- 
appointment, I,  being  a modest  man,  protested  against. 

For  day  after  day  we  had  to  remain  the  involun- 
tary guests  of  this  curious  household.  Our  object  was 
to  get  down  the  river,  and  we  had  to  await  the  re- 
covery of  the  king  before  labour  could  be  commanded, 
and  balsas  (rafts)  made.  But  the  time  was  not 
altogether  wasted,  for  we  made  daily  excursions  in- 
to the  forest,  with  increasing  interest  and  admiration. 
Never  had  I seen  such  a variety  of  plants.  It  is  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  tropical  vegetation  that 
plants  of  the  same  family  are  less  sociable  as  it 
were,  than  in  the  cooler  regions  of  the  world;  in 
North  America  for  instance,  the  same  dark  green 
pine  covered  thosands  of  square  miles  and,  in 
Australia,  the  dingy  eucalypti  and  myrtle  mono- 
polise half  the  ground;  or,  nearer  home,  where  that 
most  sociable  of  all  plants,  our  heather,  still  covers 
a very  large  extent  of  ouroouniry.  There  is  nothing 
of  that  kind  in  the  purely  tropical  regions,  and  here, 
in  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  the  variety 
is  almost  incredible.  Scarcely  two  plants  of  the  same 
family  can  be  seen  growing  side  by  side.  Diversity 
is  the  rule,  nature  delighting  both  in  variety  and 
contrasts,  one  tree  upright  as  an  Arecapalm,  another 
sloping  over  a chasm  ; one  with  bark,  smooth  as 
ivory,  the  next  prickly  as  “Acacia  horrida.”  Ex- 
ceptions there  are,  and  one  may  be  seen  by  the 
river  banks,  viz.,  the,  Balso  wood  (Ochroma piscatona), 
as  if  providentially  placed  there  for  the  natives, 
who  invariably  use  its  remarkably  light  wood  for 
their  rafts.  The  Ochroma  has  a cottonlike  fruit, 
which  might  be  used  for  stuffing  mattresses,  &c. 

The  graceful  ivory  palm  (Phytelephas),  may  also 
be  seen  in  small  groups,  indicating  the  very  richest 
spots  of  soil.  Near  to  this  may  be  found  a solitary 
cacao  ( Tkeobrama ) thirty  to  forty  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  rising  to  the  mature  height  of  fifty  feet. 

Coffee,  of  course,  is  not  found  wild  here,  but  at 
intervals  we  came  upon  gigantic  specimens  of  the 
Cinchona,  both  Calisaya  and  Succirubra,  six  feet  in 
oircumfereuoe.  The  walnut  of  Peru  an  undescribecl 
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species  of  Juglans,  is  frequently  seen  in  the  Perene 
Valley,  growing  to  a height  of  sixty  to  seventy  feet. 
Satinwood  there  is  also,  but  not  the  satinwood  of 
Ceylon  ( Chloroxylon) ; for  though  the  wood  looks 
similar,  the  family  (Ebenacea),  is  in  no  way  related 
to  our  Ceylon  tree.  The  indigenous  coca,  as  an 
uudergrowth,  we  rarely  came  across,  except  in  semi- 
cultivated  patches.  Gigantic  cottons,  the  screw  pine 
(Carludovia),  from  which  the  famous  Panama  hat  is 
made,  the  grand  scarlet  flowering  Erythrina,  and 
another  tall  and  brilliant  yellow  flowering  tree — - 
probably  the  laburnum  of  Peru — add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  Many  other  leguminous  plants 
we  also  noted,  particularly  Calliandra  and  Clitoria. 

Innumerable  orchids,  mosses,  and  ferns  sufficiently 
indicated  the  humid  nature  of  the  climate.  Probably 
the  chief  distinguishing  feature  in  Peruvian  vegeta- 
tion is,  that  it  is  an  essentially  flowering  and  fruit- 
bearing vegetation,  rather  than  the  excessive  leaf- 
producing,  which  so  distinguished  the  luxuriant  green- 
ery in  Panama,  the  West  Indies,  and  Ceylon.  Peru 
undoubtedly  possesses  a richer  soil  and  a climate 
more  favourable  to  fruit-bearing;  while  compared 
with  the  massiveness  and  grandeur  of  the  Trans- 
Andean  forest  monarchs,  the  jungle  trees  of  India 
and  Ceylon  are  somewhat  diminutive.  A few  plants 
we  missed  ; the  beautiful  and  useful  yellow  Bamboo 
is  not  there,  nor  are  the  Palmyra,  talipot,  and 
coconut  palms.  The  jak  and  bread  fruit  trees  might 
also  be  introduced  with  great  advantage.  The  cul- 
tivated grasses  of  the  East,  the  Guinea  and  Mauri- 
tius grasses  are  here  already,  but  as  a nutritious 
fodder,  they  cannot  be  compared  with  the  “Alfalfa.” 

There  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  cultivation  here, 
but  we  can  see  by  the  well  beaten  foot  paths  leading 
to  them  that  certain  plants  are  more  highly  prized 
than  others,  and  Coca  ( Erythroxylon ) is  one  of  the 
chief  favourites.  Around  little  patches  of  this  plant 
the  jungle  is  occasionally  cleared  away,  and  the  coca 
leaves  are  carefully  harvested. 

Coca,  from  which  the  invaluable  drug  cocaine  is 
obtained,  is  a native  of  this  locality,  a plant  not 
unlike  the  Chinese  tea,  though  scarcely  so  sturdy  in 
habit,  growing  to  a height  of  from  four  to  five  feet, 
with  bright  green  leaves  and  white  blossoms,  followed 
by  reddish  berries.  The  leaves  are  plucked  when 
well  matured,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  simply  packed 
in  bundles  for  use  or  export.  Probably  tea  might 
be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  all  its  real  virtues 
conserved  in  the  natural  vessels  of  the  leaf  till  drawn 
out  in  the  teapot ; the  fermenting  and  elaborate  mani- 
pulation introduced  by  Chinamen  is  of  doubtful  utility. 

Of  the  sustaining  power  of  coca  there  can  be  no 
possible  doubt ; the  Chunchos  seem  not  only  to 
exist  but  to  thrive  upon  this  stimulant,  often  tra- 
velling for  days  with  very  little,  if  anything  else  to 
sustain  them.  Unquestionably  it  is  much  superior, 
and  less  liable  to  abuse,  than  the  tobacco,  betel, 
or  opium  of  other  nations.  The'Chuncho  is  never 
seen  without  his  wallet  containing  a stock  of  dried 
leaves,  a pot  of  prepared  lime,  or  ihe  ashes  of  the 
quinna  plant,  and  he  makes  a halt  about  once  an 
hour  to  replenish  his  capacious  mouth.  The  flavour  is 
bitter  and  somewhat  nauseating  at  first,  but  the  taste  is 
soon  acquired,  and  if  not  exactly  palatable,  the  benefit 
under  fatiguing  journeys  is  very  palpable.  Cold  tea  is 
nowhere,  and  the  best  of  wines  worthless  in  comparison 
with  this  pure,  unfermented,  heaven-sent  reviver. 

The  chief  food  of  the  Chuncho  when  at  home 
is,  however,  the  Yucca  (Jatrola  manihot ),  the 
Cassava  of  the  East,  which  also  obtains  a certain 
amount  of  care  and  protection,  in  this  case  almost 
amounting  to  semicultivation.  The  plant  may  be 
freely  grown  from  cuttings,  the  thickness  of  one’s 
finger,  stuck  obliquely  into  the  ground.  In  about 
nine  months  the  roots,  the  only  edible  part,  are 
fit  for  use.  They  look  like  huge  kidney  potatoes 
or  roots  of  the  dahlia  and  taste,  when  boiled,  some- 
thing between  a waxy  potato  and  a stringy  yam ; 
roasted  they  are  better.  Still,  one  wearies  even  of 
roasted  yucca.  For  weeks  I had  no  other  solid  food 
morning,  noon,  nor  night,  and  though  duly  thankful 
of  these  mercies,  I have  no  craving  for  another  course 
of  yuccas.  With  the  Chunchos,  as  I have  said,  they 
form  the  chief  food.  Fish  is  the  favourite  accompani- 


ment, though  they  do  not  despise  a slice  of  wild  turkey 
when  obtainable,  which  is  but  seldom.  Black  monkey 
and  white  maggots  are  delicacies  set  before  a king. 

They  have  no  regular  meal  hours,  but  eat  like  cattle, 
whenever  they  have  a mind  to,  that  is  to  say,  if  food  is 
at  hand  ; if  not,  there  is  always  the  coca. 

The  Papaw  ( Calico, ) is  here  one  of  the  most  abundant 
of  indigenous  fruit  trees.  The  eastern  world  has  been 
indebted  to  Peru  for  many  good  things,  and  the  best 
variety  of  papaw  is  one  of  them.  The  pleasant,  melon- 
like fruit  is  not  only  very  agreeable  and  digestible  in 
itself,  but  it  has  the  property  of  helping  the  digestion  of 
other  foods  particularly  flesh  meats,  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact.  Even  the  leaves  rolled  round  tough 
beef  is  said  to  lender  it,  and  the  most  ancient  fowl 
hung  up  in  this  tree  for  a night  will  become  like  chicken. 
The  juice  is  used  by  the  Spanish  ladies  as  a cosmetic, 
but  the  most  valuable  product  of  this  prolific  tree  is 
fibrine,  so  beneficial  to  the  dyspeptic. 

One  peculiarity  is  that  its  male  and  its  female 
flowers  grow  on  separate  plants,  and  the  tree  is  thus 
called  Papaya  or  Mamai,  according  to  sex. 

After  a weary  wait  of  eight  days,  the  royal  patient 
began  to  show  signs  of  recovery,  his  subjects  coming 
in  crowds  to  call  upon  him,  bringing  presents,  ge- 
nerally large  white  maggots,  about  three  inches  long, 
which  the  king  greedily  ate. 

On  such  occasions  it  was  curious  to  note  how,  on 
the  approach  of  visitors,  the  ladies  disappeared,  just 
as  ladies  sometimes  do  nearer  home,  re-appearing 
again  in  all  the  dignity  of  the  war-paint  of  their 
tribe.  The  preliminaries  were  soon  over,  and  hunker- 
ing down  in  a circle,  the  social  chat  over  the  latest 
sensation  seemed  soon  to  have  full  play.  No  donbt 
we  formed  the  chief  topic,  and  judging  from  the  loud 
laughter  of  the  company,  we  were  evidently  looked 
upon  as  harmless  lunatics,  frequent  allusion  being 
made  to  bunches  of  flowers  and  weeds  we  had  gathered, 
which  caused  much  merriment. 

King  Chokery  at  length  gave  orders  for  balsas  to 
be  made,  and  trees  were  at  once  cut  down  and  fixed 
together  by  pins  of  palm  wood.  The  balsa,  or  raft, 
consisted  of  seven  logs  about  twenty-four  inches  in 
circumference,  rather  roughly  pegged  together,  but 
sufficiently  buoyant  to  support  three  of  our  party  on 
each.  Seven  of  these  rafts  carried  our  company  of 
twenty.  The  king  accompanied  us,  and  as  he  himself 
had  never  been  forty  miles  down  the  river,  it  was 
an  interesting  voyage  of  discovery  to  all  concerned. 

We  started  in  single  file,  I electing  to  sit  in  the 
prow  of  the  foremost  balsa.  It  was  a glorious  morning, 
and  as  we  glided  onward  at  the  rate  of  four  miles 
an  hour  through  ever-changing,  but  always  enchanting 
scenery,  the  effect  was  indescribably  exhilarating. 
Every  nerve  seemed  stretched  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  enjoyment ; the  eyes,  glancing  from  scene  to  scene 
took  in  more  impressions  than  the  mental  powers 
could  take  note  of.  Such  a wealth  of  vegetation 
seems  to  mock  at  the  idea  of  a few  poor,  puny  planters 
ever  making  any  impression  upon  it.  The  leafy 
monarchs  may,  indeed,  be  cut  down,  but  who  is  to 
keep  that  interminable  undergrowth  in  check? 
Beautiful  as  these  creepers  are  as  they  hang  in 
festoons  from  the  lofty  trees,  they  almost  bid  defiance 
to  the  progress  of  explorers,  and  a path  cut,  which 
in  other  countries  would  remain  open  for  years,  would 
here  close  up  in  a few  weeks.  Such  seems  the  in- 
exhaustible fertility  of  the  soil,  and  such  the  forcing 
nature  of  the  climate,  that  there  is  a mixture  of  awe 
in  our  admiration.  In  every  other  country  we  know 
the  more  fertile  the  soil  the  more  friendly  it  is  to 
man,  but  here  its  excessive  fertility  has  led  it  to  be 
looked  upon  as  an  enemy  to  his  progress.  But,  as 
an  old  planter,  I do  not  despair  of  its  fertility  being 
yet  turned  to  good  account,  if  we  cou'd  only  tap 
the  labour  supply  of  India  and  China,  where  there  are 
millions  to  spare,  and  conduct  the  stream  hither;  the 
result,  if  we'l-directed,  would  bring  a wealth  of  supplies 
such  as  the  world  has  not  before  been  blessed  with. 

Turning  a bend  in  the  river  we  are  struck  by  what 
seems  the  ivy-clad  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  but  it 
turns  out  to  be  only  an  aged  tree,  clad  from  top 
to  bottom  with  verdant  creepers,  its  huge  horizontal 
arms  supporting  a perfect  screen  of  living  trellis  work 
below,  while  ferns,  lycopodsand  rare  orchids,  beautiful 
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in  hue  as  they  are  grotesque  in  form,  grow  upright  from 
the  damp  decaying  bark  ; the  original  tree  itself  being 
so  hidden  that  it  is  hardly  recognizable,  but  from  its 
curious  buttresses  we  suppose  it  to  be  a ficus.  Right  be- 
hind. on  the  steep  bank  stands  a lovely  scarlet  Eryth- 
rina,  40  to  50  feet  in  height  in  full  flower,  while  100 
yards  to  the  right  a still  taller  tree  with  bright  yellow 
blossoms  stood  out  conspicuously — evidently  a very 
near  relative  of  our  own  laburnum.  To  the  left  a group 
of  palms,  near  to  which  we  can  see  a grand  speci- 
men of  the  cinchona  tree,  and  another  of  the  cacao. 

One  of  the  noblest  trees  in  this  forest  is  the  walnut, 
a variety  I never  saw,  certainly  not  the  Juglans  nigra 
of  North  America.  The  whole  scene  is  one  of  sur- 
passing beauty,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
from  the  river  we  see  it  1 o the  greatest  advantage ; 
the  leaf  boughs  naturally  bend  to  the  light  and  lean 
lovingly  over  the  water,  while  flowers  can  only  bloom 
in  the  bright  sunshine.  Nothing  could  be  more  dis- 
mal than  to  scramble  beneath  the  dark  forest,  and 
the  further  one  penetrates  the  more  monotonous  it 
gets ; scarcely  a flower  or  a bird  is  to  be  seen  there, 
is  all  such  life  at  the  top.  Not  even  the  snakes  will 
cross  your  path,  for  they,  too,  are  children  of  the 
sun.  It  is  like  living  in  a dark  cellar  and  longing 
to  get  out  into  the  cheerful  light  again.  Merrily  our 
rafts  glide  down  the  river ; here  and  there  we  have 
a few  yards  of  rocky  rapids  requiring  careful  navi- 
gation, but  beyond  an  occasional  ducking,  nothing 
of  importance  happens  to  us.  Natives  armed  with 
bow  and  arrows  creep  from  below  the  trees  and  look  at 
us  with  evident  wonder  and  some  suspicion,  but  offer 
no  active  hostility.  Or  suddenly  we  come  upon  them 
as  they  are  shooting  their  arrows  into  a passing  fish. 
Our  padre  here  astonished  the  natives  by  throwing  in 
a charge  of  dynamite,  the  result  of  which  was  five  or 
six  dozen  fine  fish  on  the  surface  within  a minute. 

This  diabolical  and  unsportsman-like  mode  of  fishing 
is,  I am  sorry  to  say,  daily  practised  by  these  con- 
vent fathers.  There  was  a tremendous  scrimmage  in 
the  water  after  the  dead  fish,  and  by  the  time  it 
was  over  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  trees. 
Moreover,  heavy  rain  set  in,  causing  us  to  seek  such 
shelter  as  was  obtainable.  We  followed  the  Chunchos 
into  the  jungle  by  tortuous  paths  for  about  a mile 
ere  we  came  to  a hut,  but  before  being  permitted 
to  enter  it,  we  were  first  led  to  witness  their  prowess 
as  marksmen,  the  target  being  a banana  tree  at 
about  40  yards  distant,  which  was  soon  bristling  with 
arrows.  Sufficiently  impressed  with  this,  we  were 
allowed  to  enter  a hut  about  10  by  20  feet,  into 
which  we  all  (about  30  in  number)  were  huddled 
for  the  night,  and  after  drinking  a little_  Liebig's 
extract  tried  to  sleep,  vnthout  success.  We  lay  on 
the  flook  like  sardines  in  a box,  our  hosts  crowding 
on  to  a rule  bench  in  front  watching  our  every  move- 
ment. The  house  was  so  narrow  that  my  head  lay 
right  below  the  eaves  which  continued  to  drip  all 
night.  Sleep  was  an  impossibility.  The  Chunchos 
drank  their  abominable  masato  and  soon  became  up- 
roarious, and  evidently  cracked  their  favourite  jokes, 
judging  from  the  screaming  laughter.  This  was 
varied  by  an  idiotic  war  dance,  and  in  other  respects 
their  deportment  was  even  more  objectionable.  We 
are  apt  to  imagine  that  man  in  a perfectly  natural 
Btate  must  be  a very  delightful  and  interesting  creature. 
On  the  contrary,  my  experience  is,  that  no  other 
animal  is  less  lovable  or  more  repulsive  in  its  habits 
than  a thoroughly  untamed  man  or  woman.  These 
Chunchos  or  “ Campas  ” are  evidently  the  remnant 
of  a very  barbarous  and  low  caste  race  of  untamable 
savages,  recognising  no  laws,  and  killing  each  other 
with  as  little  compunction  as  we  kill  our  rodents.  On 
the  night  before  we  passed  down  the  river,  a 
woman  and  two  children  were  tumbled  off  a raft 
and  drowned.  It  seemed  the  standing  joke  of  the 
day,  and  no  one  more  enjoyed  it  than  the  woman's 
husband,  who  danced  with  fiendish  glee  the  whole 
night  through,  encouraged  by  the  screaming  laughter 
of  the  native  ladies.  If  loud  laughter,  by  the  way, 
be  a healthy  and  happy  sign,  the  Chunchos  are  to 
be  envied  ; my  experience  of  mankind  however,  is 
that  he  who  laughs  loudest  and  is  most  easily  moved 
to  tears  is  not  the  man  to  be  most  trusted. 

I was  not  sorry  to  see  the  sun  rise  next  morning,  1 


and  did  not  linger  long  over  our  early  breakfast, 
which  consisted  of  tea  and  Yucca,  the  latter  like 
badly  boiled  potatoes. 

Once  more  on  the  river  we  were  all  alive  with  excite- 
ment. Several  tributaries  fall  in ; one,  the  “ Ipuki,” 
equal  to  the  Don  in  volume,  adds  palpably  to  the  depth 
and  force  of  the  Perene,  upon  which  we  are  now  carried 
at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles  an  hour.  Denser  and 
denser  became  the  forest,  now  no  longer  relieved  by 
patches  of  grassy  land.  Such  perfect  lands  for  coflee 
and  cocoa  cheered  the  heart  of  old  planters,  while  such 
unheard-of  varieties  of  orchids,  ferns,  gloxiniaas,  be* 
gonias  and  caladiums,  were  enough  to  drive  a botanist 
frantic. 

The  question  here  naturally  arises,  why  has  this 
rich  country  been  allowed  to  remain  from  the  creation 
to  the  present  day,  in  a wild  and  desolate  condition  ? 
A country  capable  of  supp'ying  many  millions  of 
inhabitants  with  not  only  the  necessities  of  life,  but 
all  the  luxuries  the  most  fastidious  appetites  could 
desire.  When  we  see  so  many  less  favoured  countries 
crowded  and  cultivated  to  the  utmost,  it  does  seem 
strange  to  see  this  magnificent  land  left  to  a few 
Chunchos,  who  are  really  little  better  than  the  monkeys 
that  grin  on  the  branches  above  us.  Practically  it 
is  no  man’s  land,  for  it  has  never  besn  taken  possession 
of,  the  present  scattered  tribes  recognising  no  laws, 
no  government,  no  God. 

In  every  other  country  we  know,  men  have  succeeded 
in  subjecting  the  productive  powers  of  nature  to  his  sway 
and  is  there  no  hope  that  such  will  yet  be  the  case  with 
the  valleys  of  the  Amazon  ? Are  men  always  to  despair 
of  utilising  this  marvellous  vegetation,  and  be  for  ever 
overwhelmed  by  the  excessive  bounties  of  nature  ? 
Surely  the  time  has  come,  or  will  soon  come,  when  this, 
the  richest  portion  of  the  globe,  will  no  longer  be  entirely 
left  to  nature  and  the  few  wandering  tribes  who  are 
so  utterly  incapable  of  making  any  proper  use  of  it. 

We  had  landed  for  luncheon,  under  a far-spreading 
rubber  tree,  and  so  refreshing  was  the  shade  and 
inviting  the  scene,  that  we  fain  would  have  pitched 
our  camp  there  for  the  night,  in  order  to  thoroughly 
explore  the  locality ; but  our  guides,  who  were  fast 
becoming  an  insufferable  nuisance,  urged  us  onwards, 
stating  that  the  cascades  were  still  a long  day’s 
journey  off  and  that  we  ought  to  push  on  for  a few 
hours  more,  so  as  to  reach  them  next  night.  So 
again  we  started,  but  had  scarcely  moved  three 
hundred  yards  when  I,  still  in  the  prow  of  the  first 
balsa,  began  to  feel  we  were  gliding  along  rather 
faster  than  pleasant,  and  distinctly  heard  a not  very 
distant  roar  like  muffled  thunder.  All  at  once,  it 
dawned  upon  us  that  we  had  reached  uncomfortably 
near  the  rapids,  and  the  greatest  possible  exertion 
was  required  to  beach  our  rafts.  I never  jumped 
on  the  banks  of  a river  with  greater  feeling  of  relief. 
We  had  now  time  to  take  a leisurely  view  of  the 
rapids,  though  not  more  'than  four  or  five  feet  of 
a fall  in  any  one  place.  A succession  of  these  were 
sufficient  to  obstruct  further  navigation,  though  this 
only  for  a few  miles,  probably  under  ten.  Our  ane- 
roids told  us  we  were  now  1,050  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  as  the  water  has  nearly  3,000  miles  yet  to  run 
before  reaching  the  Atlantic,  the  average  fall  is  not 
great.  We  would  now  have  naturally  wished  to  work 
our  way  down  to  the  Atlantic — by  far  the  easiest 
and  most  natural  outlet — but  we  were  under  orders 
to  visit  other  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  200  miles 
to  the  north,  so  had  reluctantly  to  wend  our  way  back. 
We  slept  that  night  rather  comfortably  under  a tree, 
but  before  going  to  rest  I shota  large  snake  which 
hung  from  a branch  above  us,  and  the  only  one 
we  saw  during  our  sojourn.  Next  morning  we  arose 
more  refreshed  than  usual,  explored  the  country  a 
little,  finding  the  vegetation  now  gradually  asuming 
a low,  country  type,  took  some  photos  of  the  rapids, 
and  then  prepared  to  start  on  our  return  voyage. 
We  found,  however,  that  something  like  a mutiny  was 
brewing  in  the  camp.  The  priests  declared  that  the 
rum  was  done,  and  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  think  that 
men  could  live  in  this  country  without  drink.  The 
king  grumbled  because  the  jam  was  finished,  while  the 
Chunchos  struck  work  for  no  earthly  reason  at  all. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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To  the  Editor. 

THE  TEA  ESTIMATE  FOR  1891— AND 
WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN. 

Upoountry,  Deo.  10th,  1892. 

Deab  Sib, — I see  that  the  battle  of  the  estimates 
has  oome  round  again.  I oonsider  that  with  normal 
conditions  of  the  weather  the  Observer's  estimate 
for  the  present  season  would  have  been  fully 
eeoured  ; and  that  with  both  normal  conditions  of 
weather  and  a oontinuance  of  the  style  of  plucking 
of  even  a year  ago,  the  estimate  would  have 
been  considerably  exceeded.  Had  the  estimates 
of  individual  estates  been  published  at  the  begin- 
niug  of  the  season  I fanoy  the  total  figures  would 
have  made  all  of  us  “ sit  up." — Yours  truly, 

AN  OLD  COFFEE  STUMP. 


CEYLON  AND  LIBERIAN  COFFEE 
PLANTATIONS. 

Kegalla,  Dec.  10  1892. 

Sib,— Tea,  as  the  staple  produot  of  Oeylon.has 
taken  up  the  attention  of  the  Oeylon  publio  so 
much,  that  the  other  produots  hitherto  called 
“minor”  have  attracted  but  little  attention.  Every- 
thing is  to  be  done  at  the  Columbian  Exposition 
obviously  to  boom  Oeylon  tea.  Oeylon  cacao,  oinchona 
and  even  oeffee  Arabics  or  the  rising  Liberian 
are  thrown  in  the  shade.  There  are  two  pro- 
duots, however  which  will  need  no  exposi- 
tions to  help  them,  and  these  are  cocoa  and  Li- 
berian ooffee.  Home  ridioulous  articles  appeared 
in  your  columns*  by  a writer  who  complained  bit- 
terly of  his  unfortunate  experience  in  his  oocoa 
plantation,  and  who  expeoted  that  his  wild  vapourings 
would  be  endorsed  by  others.  If  there  was  muoh 
truth  in  his  statements,  oacao  would  have  oeased 
to  be  a Ceylon  product  years  ago.  The  exports 
have  been  increasing,  and  so  has  the  price,  and 
who  would  not  now  exchange  a 400  aore  tea 
totam  for  100  aores  of  caoao.  There  were  a 
great  many  wrong  ideas  about  the  cultivation  of 
this  produot  now  fully  exploded,  viz  , that  it  can 
only  be  grown  “ in  pockets  ” amongst  the  hills 
and  on  flat  and  undulating  land,  &o.  Cacao 
is  seen  now  thriving  exceedingly  well  even  on 
what  is  called  steep  land,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  coconut  trees  have  been  successfully  raised  on 
hill  6ideB.  The  only  enemy  is  really  the  wind 
and  even  its  il'.-effeot  oau  eisily  be  prevented 
by  growing  belts  of  trees  early  in  a olearing. 
There  is,  however,  plenty  of  lsnd  available  where 
the  wind  does  not  play  havoc  and  such  parts 
of  an  estate  expot  ed  to  winds  need  not  be 
planted  and  it  must  be  a singularly  very  bad 
plantation  where  the  unsuited  portions  exoeeds 
20  per  cent,  of  the  average.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  folks  understand  that  you  cannot  “ run 
up  ” a oao&o  plantation  as  you  oan  a tea  olear- 
ing. Coffee  and  tea  are  shrubs,  and  you  oan 
make  a showy  olearing  in  a few  months,  but 
cacao  culfivation  is  as  good  as  an  orchard  culti- 
vation. In  never  so  poor  or  rich  soil,  if  the  first 
steps  of  making  good  large  holes,  removing  woody 
matters  when  filling  the  holes,  to  prevent  attacks  of  | 
termiteB,  shading  thoroughly,  &o  , &o.,  are  carefully 
attended  to,  and  the  plants  put  down  or  even 
seeds  at  seasonable  weather,  success  must  follow 


and  the  percentage  of  deaths  will  be  very  small, 
and  can  be  easily  set  right  by  a second  repeti- 
tion of  the  proper  oourse.  Any  ordinary  kangani 
will  plant  up  a tea  clearing,  and  stiok  in  the 
plants  “any  way  and  anyhow”  and  the  weather 
beiDg  favorable,  you  can  feel  comfortably  as- 
sured that  the  plants  are  coming  up,  and  view 
your  tea  field  with  your  glasses  from  afar.  Caoao 
planting  is  a different  matter.  Personal,  and  may 
I say  close  ocular  inspection  of  almost  every 
plant  laid  down,  and  that  being  selected  and  in- 
telligent ooolies  is  essential.  Then  only  fifteen 
months  of  oonstant  core  is  needed,  shading,  &a., 
the  plant,  and  whether  the  shade  trees  are  well 
up  or  not,  the  plant  will  be  found  neediDg  no 
further  attention,  save  that  in  poor  soils  only, 
after  the  seoond  or  third  year,  trenching  and 
manuring  will  be  needed  and  perhaps  repeated 
every  third  or  fourth  year.  A yield  of  3 owt-  per 
aore  is  really  very  ordinary.  Proptr  cultivation 
can  raise  it  to  6 cwt,  and  with  the  cld  prices  of 
R50  p6r  owt.  and  the  small  rxpenditure  needed  for 
upkeep,  why  should  not  this  produot  be  expeoted 
to  be  in  a few  years  henoe  considered  as  the  more 
lasting  and  more  reliable  and  paying  product  than 
tea  ? The  highest  price  is  paid  for  this  produot 
in  Europe,  and,  with  little  or  no  booming,  has 
been  going  on  to  bring  it  into  the  large  markets. 
The  quantity  shipped  is  not  a fiftieth  part  of  what 
those  in  the  trade  are  ready  to  purohase  (at  per- 
haps even  the  former  prioes)  before  they  ory 
“ Hold  1 enough  !” 

As  to  Liberian  ooffee  even  at  R8  per  bushel 
and  leaf-disease  notwithstanding,  there  is  a deoent 
margin  left  as  profit;  but  the  average  local  price 
of  R10  per  bushel  will  rule  for  at  least  ten  years 
henoe,  even  if  there  were  over  100.000  acres  yielding 
this  coffee.  Unfortunately  for  this  product,  when 
first  introduced  prioes  were  low,  the  yield  was 
insufficient  owing  to  too  distant  planting,  viz.,  12  by 
12  ft.  and  8 by  8,  &c.  These  distances  are  ODly 
good  in  extremely  rich  soils,  extents  of  10  to  20  acres 
of  which  are  hard  to  find 

In  the  ooming  year  the  Ceylon  publio  will  find 
that  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  these  products 
hitherto  unnecessarily  and  thoughtlessly  neglected 
for  tea,  the  all-absorbing  topio  now.  Arabian  coffee 
at  R17  a bushel  now,  and  Liberian  ooffee  at  R12  is 
sure  proof  of  a good  demand  for  these  products 
that  it  will  take  years  to  satisfy,  and  those  first  in 
the  field  can  expect  something  more  than  ordinary 
profits. — I am,  <&o.,  OLD  HAND.'  ’ 


TEA  BUYERS  IN  MINCING  LANE. 

Colombo,  Dec.  13,  1892. 

Sib,— I am  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ceylon  Association  in  London  to  hand  you  the 
enclosed  Correspondence  for  publication  and  I am 
to  ask  if  you  are  willing  to  gire  your  authority 
for  the  story  told  by  you  of  the  “ Tea  Buyers  in 
Mincing  Lane.”— I am  yours  faithfully. 

C.  E.  E-.-SYMONS,  Secretary. 

[The  illness  of  our  senior  who  was  responsible 
editor  of  the  Observer  in  Ootober  last,  makes  a diffi. 
culty  in  regard  to  the  identification  of  the  informant 
as  his  name  cannot  be  recalled  by1  our  predecessor 
here.  He  was  a gentleman,  we  are  told,  who  had  then 
reoently  arrived  in  the  Colony  and  who  on  telling 
his  experience  to  some  one  in  the  Fort,  was 
advised  to  come  to  the  Observer  Offioe  and  relate 
it.  Pending  the  attempt  still  being  made  to  get 
at  the  name  through  the  shipping  list,  and  Mr. 
A.  M.  Ferguson’s  recovery, — in  the  hrpe  that  he 
may  recall  it — we  oan  only  request  the  gentleman 


* i In  a contemporary’s. — Ed.  T.A, 
62 
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conoerned  to  communicate  with  ua  at  orce  in  order 
that  the  necessary  information,  or  oorreotion  of  his 
tory  may  be  afforded.  We  very  much  regret  if 
injustice  has  been  done  to  the  Brokers,  and  we  must 
hive  something  more  to  say  soon. — Ed.  T.A .1 

4,  Mineing  Lane,  E.  C.  21st  Nov.  1892. 

Dear  Sirs, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a para- 
graph in  the  Ceylon  Observer  of  28th  ult.  headed  “ Tea 
Buyers  in  Mincing  Lane — A Queer  Story,”  the 
gist  of  which  is  that  at  the  tea  sales  the  brokers  are 
accustomed  to  combine  to  keep  prices  down.  As 
the  truth  of  the  story  told  is  vouched  for  as  being 
“ beyond  question  ” by  the  editor  of  the  Observer , I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  your  views  of  the  matter  so 
that  I may  send  it  for  publication  in  that  newspaper. 
— I am,  yours  faithfully,  (Signed)  W.  Martin  Leake, 
Secretary. 

Messrs.  W.  J.  &H,  Thompson,  Messrs.  Gow,  Wilson 
& Stanton;  Messrs.  Geo.  White  & Co.;  Messrs. 
Wilson  Smithett  <ft  Co. 


31  Fenchureh  Street,  E.  C.,  23rd  Nov.  1892. 

Wm.  Martin  Leake,  Esq.  Secretary  the  Ceylon 
Association  in  London,  4,  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 

Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  your  favour  of  yesterday  we 
beg  to  say  that  we  had  noticed  the  paragraph  in  the 
Ceylon  Observer  of  28th  ult.  to  which  you  draw  our 
attention,  but  never  heard  of  the  transaction  referred 
to  before. 

Anyone  conversant  with  the  oircumstances  under 
which  the  Ceylon  tea  auctions  are  conducted  in 
London  must  be  aware  that  competition  among 
buyers  is  far  too  keen  to  admit  of  anything  of  the 
kind  being  general  and  we  think  the  inference  which 
the  inspirer  of  the  paragraph  intended  should  be 
drawn  from  it  is  entirely  uncalled  for.  In  our  opinion 
the  heading  ‘‘A  Queer  Story”  is  very  appropriate!! 
— We  are,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully  (Signed)  Geo. 
White  & Co. 


38,  Mincing  Lane,  E.  C. 

W.  M Leake,  Esq.,— Dear  Sir, — Without  fuller  de- 
tails it  is  impossible  to  comment  upon  the  11  very 
queer  story”  you  allude  to.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  no  combination  exists  among  brokers 
to  keep  down  the  prices,  and  that  the  buying 
broker  who  would  let  anyone  else  have  a tea  under 
the  limit  he  had  for  it  is  unknown  to  yours  faith- 
fully, (Sgd.)  W.  J.  & H.  Thompson. 

P.S. — Was  the  buying  broker  in  the  room  when 
it  was  sold  ? Was  it  a small  lot  of  pekoe  dust  ? 


1 3,  Rood  Lane,  E.  C.  23rd  Nov. 

W.  Martin  Leake  Esq.,  London  E.  C. 

Dear  Sir, — We  are  in  due  receipt  of  your  favour 
dated  21st  inat.  and  in  reply  we  beg  to  state  that 
we  read  the  paragraph  to  which  you  allude  in  the 
Ceylon  Observer  with  soma  surprise,  as  we  are  our- 
selves unable  to  place  any  credence  whatever  upon 
auch  an  extraordinary  statement.  You  are  aware 
that  it  is  distinctly  to  the  interest  of  the  “ first 
hand”  or  selling  brokers  to  keep  prices  up  and 
pot  down,  and  we  do  not  think  that  they  would  be 
at  all  likely  to  combine  together,  to  do  that  which 
is  manifestly  wrong  and  against  their  own  interest.— 
Wo  are,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

(Sgd.)  Gow,  Wilson  & Stanton. 

41,  Minoing  Lane,  E.O.,  28rd  Nov.  1892. 

W.  Martin  Leake,  Esq.,  the  Ceylon  Association  in 
London. 

Dear  Sir,— With  regard  to  your  enquiry  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  story  stated  as  “ beyond  question  ” in 
the  Ceylon  Observer  of  the  28th  ult.,  we  can  soaroely 
think  that  their  readers  can  regard  it  as  serious 
we  should  oharaoteriza  it  as  “beyond  belief.” 

It  would  obviously  be  very  short-sighted 
polioy  on  the  part  of  selling  brokers  to  combine 
to  keep  down  prices  of  tea,  as  besides  destroying 
their  reputation  for  making  best  possible  sales 
they  would  be  reducing  their  brokers  (in  this  case 
to  the  extent  of  some  60  per  cent)  for  it  is  not  sug- 
gested, that  the  broker  benefited  by  the  4d  per  lb, 


advance  so  quickly  offered,  which  was  dnly  eeeured 
by  the  fortunate  buyer  of  the  tea,  whose  extraordi- 
nary cheapness  had  somehow  or  other  escaped  the 
attention  of  a room  full  of  dealers  all,  of  course 
eager  to  pick  up  such  bargains  ! However,  seeirg 
!h.t  this  very  “queer  story”  is  anonymously  told 
through  the  inevitable  friend,  we  think  brokers  are 
entitled  to  demand  that  the  xuthor  of  it  should 
emerge  from  obscurity  and  give  us  full  particulars 
of  this  ourious  transaction,  with  date  and  names  of 
the  parlies  involved  in  it;  and  exphnation  wou'd 
then,  no  doubt,  be  speedily  forthcoming  which  would 
prove  satisfactory  to  everybody. 

In  the  meantime  we  are  constrained  to  think  that 
tbe  story  has  got  considerably  mixed  in  its  travels. — 
We  are,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

(Sigued)  Wilson  Smithett  & Oo. 


CEYLON  TEA  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  AND 
AN  OLD  PLANTER  ON  EXISTENCE  THERE. 

Deab  Sib, — Your  staple  has  bad  such  an  extra- 
ordinary advanoe  that  I am  afraid  we  shall  have  to 
do  without  it  for  a time,  though  we  are  very  glad  to 
see  the  rise  both  for  your  sakes  end  our  own.  I 
am  getting  very  tired  of  passing  conlrsots  for  half 
our  business— for  teas  at  5d  to  6d  per  lb.  I can 
assure  you  we  much  prefer  them  at  9J  to  lOd  : it 
makes  a big  difference  in  one's  returns.  Your 
improvement  is  already  helping  India  and  China, 
but  they  will  keep  you  out  of  this  market  until  you 
lose  a bit,  whioh  you  oan  well  afford  to  do.  We 
cannot  sell  ordinary  Ceylon  Pekoe  Souohong  at  8d 
to  8£d,  but  by  all  means  make  hay  as  fast  as  you 
can  while  London  will  keep  you  going.  You  will  do 
better  in  the  long  run  with  300  lb.  an  aore  at  lOd 
than  400  or  450  lb.  at  8d. 

I always  get  a pleasant  half-hour  reading  the 
Ceylon  papers  when  the  mail  arrives:  what  a won- 
derful little  plaoeit  is,  and  what  an  interest  everyone 
in  it  takes  iD  its  welfare;  it  ought  to  be  oelled  “ The 
Pivot  of  the  World."  If  people  here  exhibited 
similar  proportionate  energy  and  patriotism  Amerioa 
wouldn’t  be  in  it. 

Apropos  of  the  foregoing  the  following  aneodote 
is  worth  repeatiog.  I was  dining  one  evening  at 
The  Bristol  during  my  visit  to  Ceylon  in  1890 
with  a small  party,  mostly  old  acquaintances. 
The  conversation  led  on  to  the  relative  merits  of 
Ceylon  and  Australia,  and  0 ie  member  of  the 
party  (a  regular  Ceylon  patriot)  said  to  me 
“ Look  here,  Rowbotham,  wouldn’t  you  be  very 
glad  to  get  baok  to  Ceylon  if  you  could  get  a 
decent  billet  cr  caw  your  wny  to  mi  k ng  a 
deoent  living  ?’’  With  the  idea  of  drawing  him  a 
little  more  I replied  that  for  every  hundred  a year 
I oould  earn  in  Sydney  I should  require  a 
thousand  in  Ceylon.  For  half  a minute  he  was 
speechless  at  suoh  an  awful  insult  to  his  beloved 
land,  and  then  roared  out : “ Well,  you  must  be 
making  d — d little  in  Sydney  then.”  Nevertheless  I 
should  like  to  be  dining  with  him  again  at  the 
same  place  tonight.  Still  there  are  points 

whioh  make  Sydney  not  the  worst  place  in 
the  world  to  live.  The  community  in  general 
undoubtedly  take  life  easier  than  any  other  collec- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  get  more  ease 
and  pleasure  out  of  existence  than  any  other 
nationality.  You  oan  pick  out  the  Sydney  native 
or  long-standing  resident  anywhere  by  his  self- 
possession  and  laisser-faire  manner,  and  yet  he 
is  very  muoh  11  all  there  ” if  you  wish  to  oall  his 
mental  powers  -into  operation. 

At  the  present  moment  I am  sitting  at  a large 
bay  window  150  feet  above  the  sea  level — (although 
within  a month  of  midsummer  it  is  too  chilly  to 
sit  on  the  verandah)  ; out  of  this  window  I oan 
see  at  anchor  without  turning  my  head  nine  ships 
of  the  Australian  Naval  Squadron,  the  P.  & O, 
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‘ Arcadia  ” and  seven  other  large  steamer?,  more 

ban  a dozen  large  sailiog  vessels,  and  moving 
about  hundreds  of  yachts,  half-decks,  canvass 
dingics  and  row-boats  (it ’s  Sunday  afternoon). 
All  the  vessels  at  anchor  are  within  ten 
minutes  pull  from  my  own  boat-house.  Beyond 
these  is  the  City  of  Sydney  itself  and  soma  of  its 
prettiest  suburbs.  Not  a bad  lookout  for  a poor 
man  and  an  invalid.  I am  looking  on  instead  of 
assisting  in  this  panorama,  because  two  months  ago 
I slipped  on  that  curse  of  “Fin  de  Sieole  ” 
houses — “ a polished  floor"  smashed  up  my  legs 
and  ankles,  and  have  been  on  my  baok  ever  since. 
It  is  this  misfortune,  and  the  singing  to  banjo 
accompaniment  of  a pretty  sister-in-law  that 
you  muet  blame  for  this  rambling  epistle.  I 
started  to  write  a few  business  lines  only,  and  as 
I have  many  other  letters  to  get  through  I must 
now  wish  you  a pleasant  holiday  season  and 
subscribe  myself,  Faithfully  Yours, 

H.  M.  ROWBOTHAM. 


VARIOUS  NOTES. 

New  Products  : The  Cultivation  of  Libe- 
rian Coffee  Extending. — We  are  delighted  to  learn 
that  Liberian  ooffee  is  being  planted  in  more  than 
one  district  on  a liberal  scale.  Besides  the  20 
acres  occupied  with  this  product  on  Gikiyankande, 
Kalutara,  we  learn  that  the  new  proprietors  of 
Arampola  estate,  Kurunegala  district  (Messrs. 
Harper  and  Davidson)  have  planted  up  no  less  than 
100  acres  with  Liberian  coffee.  We  trust  to  hear 
of  this  example  being  freely  followed  elsewhere 
during  the  next  South-west  monsoon.  Nor  should 
the  extension  of  caoao  be  overlooked. 

Planting  in  Peerhaad.  - The  operations  of  manur- 
ing and  pruning  arc  now  coming  in  for  both  coffee 
and  tea,  and  whilst  everyone  is  agreed  as  to  the 
necessity  of  doing  both  to  the  former  ytarly,  there 
is  still  a good  deal  of  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the 
methods  to  be  pursued  as  to  tea.  For  some  men 
doubt  the  advisability  of  manuring  at  all,  their  theory 
being,  that  though  the  leaf  yield  ia  much  larger,  the 
quality  is  correspondingly  reduced;  many  again,  differ 
very  much  as  to  the  kind  of  manure,  and  method 
of  application,  whilst  as  to  pruning,  though  it  is 
admitted  that  it  must  be  done  some  time,  the  greatest 
difference  exists  as  to  ssverity  or  lightness  required,  and 
the  proper  season.  My  own  idea  is  that  it  is  generally 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule,  and 
that  what  suits  a free  soil  and  Southern  face  at  3,000 
feet  elevation,  may  be  utterly  uofit  for  a Northern 
one  at  4,000  feet.  But,  On  these  operations  1 hope 
in  some  future  artiolo  lo  comment  more  fully, — 
>/.  Times,  Dec.  31. 

Notes  from  Peermaad,  Dco.  25. — We  have  been 
nearly  blown  away  to  the  Western  seas  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  A cold,  outting  North-East 
raging  at  night,  and  in  the  early  mornings,  ourling 
up  the  tea  leaves,  as  effeotually  as  the  finest  im- 
proved roller  could  do,  but  without  waiting  for  them 
to  be  pioked,  nipping  off  the  young  shoots,  blowing 
tons  of  thatoh  off  roofs,  and  making  itself  generally 
as  objectionable  (only  with  more  damage),  as  a 
does  in  our  Northern  homes.  It  has  unluokily  been 
unaccompanied  by  rair,  and  Indeed  in  the  Madurit 
district  and  parts  round  there,  something  very  nearly 
approaohing  famine  prices  have  arrived  during  the 
last  month.  Rioe  has  doubled  itself  in  prioe,  and 
soaroity  ia  very  apparent,  by  the  numbers  of  Tamil 
oooliea  who  are  flocking  up  daily  without  advance. 
Scaroely  an  estate  employing  Tamil  labour,  that 
is  not  overstocked  now.  True  we  are  getting  sight 
of  rainy  weather  now  ; but  this  will  be  too  late  for 
the  rice,  though  it  may  benefit  other  crops,  and 
will  be  invaluable  for  our  tea  flushes  if  rain  falls. 
In  the  last  six  weeks  barely  one  inoh  has  been 
registered.— Madras  Times,  Deo,  81, 
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WOOD  FOR  TEA  BOXES. 

4,  Mincing  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  25th  Nov„1892. 

A.  Philip,  Esq.  Secretary,  Planters’  Association, 
Kandy,  Ceylon. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  the  pleasure  to  forward  for  the 
information  of  your  Association  copy  of  a letter  from 
the  London  Wholesale  Tea  dealer  Association  on  the 
subject  of  the  wood  used  in  Ceylon  for  packing  Tea. 
—I  am,  yours  faithfully,  Wm.  Martin  Leake,  Secre- 
tary, London  Wholesale  Tea  Dealers’  Association, 
4,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.  C.  Nov.  21st,  1892. 

W.  Martin  Leake,  Esq.,  Secretary,  The 
Ceylon  Association,  4,  Mincing  Lane,  E.  C. 
D.ar  Sir,— The  attention  of  my  Committee  hs 
been  drawn  to  the  objectionable  flavour  in  some 
cases  imparted  to  Ceylon  teas  by  the  wood  used  for  the 
paokages,  and  I am  informed  that  in  particular 
gardens,  saw  mills  are  frequently  part  of  the  plant, 
and  when  the  wood  used  is  in  too  green  a state,  the 
juices  produce  in  eoutaot  with  the  lead,  an  acid, 
whioh  perforates  through  minute  *»»«u)turea  into  tbs 
tea  itself  and  creates  what  is  comfiPhnly  known  as  a 
“ cheesiness”  in  the  flavour. 

May  I ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to  briDg  this 
subject  under  the  notice  of  tea  growers  with  the 
view  of  their  recognising  the  neoefsity  of  only  using 
wood  whioh  is  properly  seasoned,  and  this  request  I 
venture  to  make,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  importer 
as  well  as  the  buyer.— I am, dear,  sir,  yonrs  faithfully, 
(Signed)  R.  Sedgwick. 
* 

CEYLON  TEA  ON  THE  CONTINENT  OF 
EUROPE. 

The  Seoretary  of  the  Planters'  Association  6ends 
us  for  publication  the  following  letters  and  annexure 
regarding  Ceylon  tea  in  Russia,  Switzerland  and 
Austria ; — 

4,  Mincing  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  18th  Nov.  1892. 

A.  Philip,  Esq.,  Secretary  Planters’  Association, 
Kandy. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  today  received  your  letter  of 
29th  ult.,  a copy  of  which  shall  be  forwarded  to  Messrs. 
Wattson  & Farr,  as  requested. 

I have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  a copy  of  letter  just 
received  from  Messrs.  WiLon,  Smithett  & Co.  on  the 
subject  of  the  lining  of  tea  chests  for  export  to  Russia. 

I am  sending  you  a sample  of  the  lining  required. — 

I am,  yours  faithfully,  Wm.  Martin  Leake, 

Secretary. 

Copy.  

41,  Mincing  Lane,  London,  E.  C.,  Nov.  18th  1892. 

W,  Martin  Leake,  Esq.,  The  Ceylon  Association 
in  London, 

Dear  Sir,— In  the  Ceylon  papers  received  this  week 
we  notice  a letter  from  Mr.  Street  with  reference 
to  the  Continental  demand  that  teas  should  be  packed 
with  a lining  of  paper  between  the  lead  and  the 
loaf.  As  it  seems  desirable  that  further  particulars 
slould  be  furnished,  we  think  it  may  be  advisable 
to  acquaint  planters  through  the  medium  of  their 
Association  in  Ceylon  with  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  this  request  being  made. 

Some  years  ago  the  authorities  both  in  Russia 
and  Germany  had  their  attention  attracted  to  a 
case  of  lead  poisoning  in  Odessa,  which  was  alleged 
to  be  traceable  to  tea  taken  from  an  ordinary  lead 
lined  chest ; probably  in  this  particular  instance  the 
tea  was  sea  damaged  or  tainted  by  the  action  of 
“cheesy”  wood  on  the  lead  which  has  been  as- 
certained to  produce  both  acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of 
lead)  and  carbonate  of  lead  (white  lead) ; but 
whether  the  case  of  poisoning  was  really  due  to 
tea  or  not  it  made  some  stir  at  the  time,  and  the  zeal 
of  the  sanitary  authorities  was  aroused  without 
any  definite  ukase  being  enforced ; representations 
were,  however,  made  in  China  as  to  the  desirabi- 
lity of  an  inner  lining  of  paper,  and  for  some  time 
past  China  teas  have  been  shipped  with  paper 
on  both  Bides  of  the  lead  as  per  sample,  which 
we  send  you  herewith.  Within  the  past  few 
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months,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  development  of  the 
trade  done  in  Ceylon  and  Indian  teas  and  perhaps 
to  the  consequent  jealousy  of  the  large  importers  of 
China  tea  in  Moscow,  the  attention  of  the  Russian 
authorities  has  again  been  directed  to  the  matter, 
and  the  exclusion  of  all  tea  packed  in  simple  lead- 
lined  chests  will  be  enforced  in  May  next.  All  the 
firms  through  whom  we  send  samples  to  Russia  are 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  highly  desirable  if  Ceylon 
planters  could  manage  to  pack  their  teas  in  the 
manner  indicated,  as  this  stringent  Customs  regula- 
tion will  otherwise  entail  repacking  with  paper  in 
London  before  shipping.  We  may  add  that  in  the 
case  of  teas  which  are  habitually  bulked  here,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  insert  the  paper,  as  after  bulk- 
ing in  London  warehouses  the  lead  casing  is  always 
lined  with  paper  before  the  packages  are  refilled. 
Many  growers  may  not,  perhaps,  consider  it  worth 
while  to  incur  any  extra  expense  in  order  to  satisfy 
a Continental  Customs  regulation  which  may  be  com- 
plied with  byjtvvicking  here  ; but,  on  |the  other  hand, 
we  think  it  vould  be  to  the  advantage  of  those 
high-country  estates  whose  teas  so  often  sell  for 
Russian  account  if  they  could  fall  in  with  the  sugges- 
tion ; anyhow  with  the  full  facts  before  them  planters 
will  be  able  to  decide  for  themselves  what  course 
to  pursue. — We  are,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  Wilson,  Smithett  & Co. 

N.B. — The  difficulty  could  not  be  overcome  by 
using  metal  chests,  as  there  is  a duty  on  these  on 
the  Continent,  and  teas  thus  packed  have,  as  it  is, 
to  be  repacked  before  they  are  allowed  to  pass  the 
Onstoms. 

Winterthur,  Sept.  30th,  1892. 

To  the  Seoretary  of  the  Planters’  Association  of 
Ceylon,  Kandy. 

Dear  Sir,— I beg  leave  to  refer  to  my  letter  of  June 
10th,  by  which  I look  the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  re- 
fund me  £23  la  7d  for  duty  paid  on  600  pounds  of  tea 
granted  by  you  as  samples  for  my  friend,  Mr.  Weiner 
of  Vienna. 

Although  I suppose  that  Mr.  Rogivue  will  inform 
you  of  all  that  is  taking  plaoe  in  Russia  with  reference 
to  tea,  I nevertheless  send  you  herewith  a translation 
of  an  information  contained  lately  in  an  Austrian  news- 
paper, which  may  be  of  some  interest  for  you. — Believe 
me,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  Chables  Osiwald. 


It  is  intended  to  establish  a Tea  Museum  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, whioh  will  contain  everything  referring  to 
the  onlture  and  oommeroeof  tea,  beginning  with  tea 
plants  and  ending  with  the  ready  produce  in  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  packing.  There  will  be  also  a separate 
department  containing  all  kinds  of  vessels  and  other 
things  need  for  the  preparation  of  tea,  euch  as  Samo- 
wars  in  the  various  shapes,  tea  pots,  tea  sieves,  eto. 
The  purpose  of  the  mnseum  ie  to  give  a complete  view 
of  the  tea  industry  in  its  entire  extension.  The  great- 
est part  of  the  objeots  to  be  exhibited  is  already  on  the 
way  from  Kiaohta  to  St.  Petersburg. 


Winterthur,  Ootober  14th,  1892. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Planters’  Association  of 
Ceylon,  Kandy. 

Dear  Sir,— I last  had  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you 
on  Sept.  30  lb,  and  received  on  the  9th  instant  your 
letter  of  Sept.  16th,  covering  your  remittance  of 
£23  Is  7d  on  demand  on  London,  against  my  pay- 
ment of  the  Austrian  import  duty  on  the  5001b  tea 
granted  kindly  by  your  committee  as  samples.  I am 
muoh  obliged  to  you  for  this  payment. 

The  sale  of  tea  in  Switzerland  and  Austria  pro- 
gresses favourably.  Later  on  I intend  giving  you  a 
more  explioit  report.— I am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 
Chables  Osswald. 


CEYLON  TEA  IN  GERMANY. 

Secretary’s  Office,  No.  42,  King  Street,  Kandy, 
Deoember  13tb,  1892. 

Sib, — At  the  request  of  the  committee,  I enoloa 


for  publication  oopy  letter  regarding  Ceylon  Tea  in 
Germany. — I am,  &o.,  A.  PHILIP, 

Seoretary  to  the  Planters’  Association  of  Ceylon. 

The  Secretary  of  thePlantera’  Association  of  Cejlor, 
Kandy. 

Dear  Sir, — We  beg  to  acknowledge  with  thanks 
the  receipt  of  ihe  shipment  of  2,500  lb.  of  tea  per 
8,s.  “ HoheDzollern”,  being  one  half  of  the  graDt  of 
6,000  lb.  made  to  our  Mr.  Schrader  by  the  standing 
committee  of  the  Ceylon  Tea  Fund,  and  are  now 
expecting  tha  second  2,600  lb.  to  arrive  in  a few  days 
per  s s.  “ Salier  ” at  Bremen. 

Owing  to  different  circumstances  we  have  Dot 
been  able  to  make  a start  with  the  tea  business  before 
this,  but  intend  to  commenoe  operations  within  the 
next  few  days.  We  have  tatcen  an  offioe  with  stores  in 
the  business  oentre  of  Berlin,  and  oar  preparations 
being  nearly  complete,  we  shall  now  try  what  oan  be 
done  with  Ceylou  tea  here. 

We  have  made  use  of  our  leisure  to  get  all  the 
information  obtainable  about  and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Ceylon  produce  will  stand 
a good  ohanoe  in  Germany.  It  must  be  admitted, 
that  Germany  so  far  is  not  a tea  drinking  country, 
but  tea  is  gaining  ground  steadily  and  becoming 
more  popular  year  by  year.  It  is  in  the  Northern 
parts,  ou  the  ooasts  of  the  German  Sea  and  the 
Baltio,  that  meet  of  tha  teas  now  imported  into 
Germany  are  consumed,  and  it  is  there  where  we 
shall  in  the  first  time  have  to  look  for  a market. 
In  Middle  and  Southern  Germany  tea  is  only  being 
used  in  winter  time,  mostly  at  supper  and  it  is  an 
exception,  if  tea  is  taken  at  the  breakfast  table. 
However,  mnch  progress  has  been  made  of  iate 
and  it  is  the  medical  profession,  who  in  first  plaoe 
advocate  the  use  of  tea.  We  have,  therefore, 
made  up  our  mind  to  supply  this  profession 
liberally  with  samples,  from  the  grant,  and  are 
confident  that  they  will  recommend  our  teas.  The 
consumption  of  tea  iD  Germany  may  roughly  be 
estimated  at  2 million  kilos,  equal  to  4j  millions 
English  pounds,  or  about  l-12th  of  a pound  per 
head  of  population.  The  Berlin  consumption 
amounts  to  125,000  kilos  a year,  or  about  1-6 i h of  a 
pound  per  head.  To  our  opinion  the  small  de- 
mand for  tea  is  a consequenoe  of  the  high  prices 
charged  by  retailers,  and  of  the  poor  qua'ity  generally 
sold  by  them.  W’hoever  oan  afford  it  buj  s so-called 
“Rus-ian  Tea”,  viz-,  tea  coming  from  Russia,  whi- 
ther it  is  alleged  to  be  sent  by  the  over'and  route  from 
China,  it  beiDg  supposed  that  the  transport  overland 
gives  it  additional  flavor.  Big  prices  ere  paid  fur  these 
Russian  or  Caravan  teas.  Who  requires  cheaper  stuff 
buys  so-oalled  China  tea,  which  is  in  faot  a blend 
of  China  with  Indian  or  Ceylon  tea.  These  are 
sold  to  the  retainers  at  from  l.m,  to  T75  m. 
respectively  to  m.  2.  utmost  and  resold  by  them  at  from 
m.  2 to  m.  4.  the  so-oalled  very  finest  qualities  at  m. 
6.  The  grooers  sell  mostly  in  packets  of  50  or  100 
grammes  and  they  have  consequently  to  make  a 
big  profit  ; in  fact  we  know  of  instanoes,  where  a 
retailer  bought  at  m.  1.30  and  sold  at  m.  4.  We  had 
half  an  intention  at  first,  to  take  some  rooms  in  the 
principal  throughfares  for  the  sale  of  tea  in  packets  and 
for  free  distribution  of  tea  in  cup,  but  on  further 
inqury  we  had  to  abandon  the  idea,  as  it  would 
have  made  all  the  retailers  our  enemies;  and  as 
they  are  after  all  the  chief  buyers,  we  have  to 
count  with  them.  The  first  importance  for  Ger- 
many is  that  we  get  leafy  teas  ; Broken  Pekoe  for 
instanoe  will  not  be  liked  for  a long  time  to  come, 
as  people  will  always  believe  it  mixed  up  with  dust. 

The  oonolusion  we  have  oome  to  is  that  in  Ger- 
many a fully  flavored,  but  not  too  'pungent  tea  of  leafy 
oharaoter,  and  at  a price,  which  esn  oompete  with 
China  teas,  will  be  the  most  asked  for  ; with  such 
teas  we  are  confident  to  do  a good  bnsineis  and 
to  be  able  to  push  the  Ceylon  produce  in  Germany, 
We  shall  report  more  fully  after  we  have  had  some 
practical  tests, 
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Samples  of  our  paokets,  showoards,  pamphlets,  etc., 
will  be  sent  you  by  an  early  opportunity  as  the 
fhjwcaris  are  too  big  to  be  sent  by  post  ; and  we 
therefore  prefer  to  wait  UDtil  everything  is  complete 
to  be  sent  by  parcel-post.  The  paokets  we  believe 
will  be  a sucoess,  as  they  aro  ver?  neatly  made  and 
are  showy,  without  being  gaudy.  The  showcards  we 
trust  will  also  be  much  liked;  they  are  of  artistic 
appearance  and  especially  the  larger  kind  quite  a 
novelty.  Our  pamphlet  which  is  now  being  printed, 
will  contaia  several  illustrations,  showing  the  pre- 
paration of  tea  ; we  bave  spared  no  expense  or  trouble 
to  make  everything  attractive  in  order  to  make  the 
Ceylon  tea  known. 

W#  beg  to  add,  that  we  hod  several  samples  of 
Ceylon  tea  analyzed  by  Government  authorities  with 
the  following  result  : — 


Orange  Pekoe. 

Assam  Tea. 

China  Tea 

Moisture 

610 

5-81 

8-37 

Total  extraots 

42-60 

38-40 

34-38 

Tannin 

17-2 

13-19 

10-14 

Salts 

5. 

6 6 

6-7 

Salts  soluble 

3 6 

3-5 

3- 

Salts  ucsoluble 

1-4 

2-1 

27 

Theine 

2-4 

2-4 

2-7 

As  we  were  told  by  the  analyst,  other  Berlin  firms 
have  had  Ceylon  tea  analysed  several  times  already, 
with  about  the  same  result. 

We  still  beg  to  bring  the  following  matter  before 
the  standing  committee  of  the  Ceylon  Tea  Fund  : — 
We  have  had  to  pay  for  duty  on  the  2.600  lb.  ex 
s.e,  “ Hohensollem  ” (half  of  the  grant  to  our  Mr. 
Sohrader)  the  sum  of  £54  8 10  (m.  1104  90  at  the 
exchange  of  m.20‘40  pr.  £)  and  shall  have  to  pay  the 
same  amount  on  the  second  2,500  lb.  pr.  s.s.  '*  Salier.” 
At  we  have  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  grant, 
to  give  away  these  5,000  lb.  as  simples,  we  don’t 
think  we  can  fairly  be  expected  to  pay  the  duty 
for  same.  We  may  add  that  our  Mr.  Schrader 
when  he  first  applied  for  a grant,  was  asked  to 
state,  what  duty  tea  has  to  pay  in  Germany,  which 
certainly  oonveyed  the  intention  of  the  standing 
committee  to  refund  the  duty.  We  believe  this  to 
be  a reasonable  contention,  and  trust  the  committee 
will  kindly  authorize  the  payment  of  the  duty.  We  are 
quite  prepared  to  take  the  equivalent  in  tea  against  it. 
—Wo  remain,  &o.,  Kroninq  & Schradeb. 

Berlin,  O,  Ootober  8th,  1892, 

Note  on  Duty  paid  on  Tea  referred  to  : — 

25001b.  “ ca  ” 25  ohest  wg  gross  1435  kilos, 
lees  20  per  cent  tare  330,1  ,, 


1104,9  kilos  at  p fenning 
per  $ kilo  M 1104-90 
at  M20-40  per  X,  £54  3s  lOd 

« 

UVA  PLANTING  REPORT. 

WEATHER — COFFEE — TEA— CINCHONA. 

Badulla,  Deo.  11,  1892. 

The  Weather  is  dull  and  misty  with  a great  deal 
of  wind,  The  monsoon  proper  has  disappeared,  and 
the  days  are  cold  ; exoept  on  the  eastern  slopes  of 
Namunakula  there  is  no  sun,  and  we  are  having  no 
heavy  rains  in  the  afternoons  at  all.  There  is  no 
doubt  lots  more  raio  to  come  and  Christmas  and 
earliei  partions  of  January  will  probably  be  very 
wet,  as  they  so  often  are,  Everyone  is  busy  finish- 
ing off  olearings,  planting  grevillea  and  supplying  ; 
and  a considerable  aoreage  is  going  into  tea  this 
year,  though  not  so  muoh  as  in  the  past  few 
seasons. 

Coffee  Pickinos  are  ooming  in  well,  and  autumn 
orop  estimates  will  generally  be  secured:  while  the 
sample  is  a good  one  and  prices  magnifioent,  Spring 
orops,  on  the  oontrary,  are  woefully  short  and  bug — 
now  rampant  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  distriot— ■ 
will,  reduoe  them  still  more.  Poor  old  ooffee  is 
having  a hard  struggle  just  now  and  bug  certainly 
ooks  aa  if  it  was  going  to  get  the  upper  hand  at 


last,  on  many  fine  fields.  That  coffee  may  pull 
through  this  attaok  as  it  has  done  through  others,  is 
the  wish  of  everyone. 

Tea  on  the  contrary  i3  looking  particularly  well; 
and,  for  the  time  of  year,  flushing  excellently;  far 
better  than  usual.  This  produot  is  really  doing  won- 
derfully well  up  here  ; I hear  of  some  very  extraordi- 
nary yields,  notably  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
made  tea  per  acre  in  the  past  three  months.  This, 
too,  over  a considerable  acreage.  I oan’t  give  you 
any  such  figures  from  my  own  experience,  worse 
luok.  That  with  the  splendid  prices  Uva  teas  are 
now  fetohing,  those  with  estates  in  full  bearing 
must  be  having  a real  good  time.  As  far  as  I 
hear  now  estimates  ail  promise  to  be  teoured. 

Cinchona  has  practically  disappeared  from  the 
distriot,  though  a few  of  the  higher  estates  have 
some  quantity  left. 

The  new  road  to  be  out  this  season  in  the 
distriot  in  conjunction  with  the  opening  of  the 
Railway  to  Haputale  will  mark  a new  era  in  the 
provinoe.  They  will  really  make  a great  change, 
not  only  to  the  estates  but  also  to  the  villagers  ; 
and  life  will  bs  rendered  pleasanter  to  all  residents 
in  these  parts,  while  proprietors  will  at  last  be  able 
to  reap  some  profits  from  land  they  have  opened 
in  tea.  There  will  be  no  pleasanter  residential  dis- 
triot in  the  island,  than  Badulla  under  the  new 
rdgime ; and  it  always  did  and  always  will  Fold 
its  own  in  productiveness  with  the  rest. 

Rice  is  dear,  and  supplies  somewhat  doubtful  ; 
an  early  opening  of  the  railway  is  muoh  looked 
forward  to. 


IMPROVED  TEA  MACHINERY  :— SOUTAR’S 
PATENT  ROLL-BREAKER; 

A NEW  SIFTER  WANTED. 

We  omitted  the  other  day  in  referring  to  Great 
Western  Tea  Faotory  to  note  the  good  work  we 
saw  done  by  “ Soutar’s  Patent  Roll  Breaker.” 
It  appeared  to  be  a most  useful  maohine  and 
the  general  appreciation  in  whioh  it  is  held  is 
shown  by  their  being  turned  out  at  the  Hatton 
Works  just  now,  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  a day. 

As  regards  an  improved  Sifter,  wbioh  some 
planters  consider  a want,  notwithstanding  ex- 
isting patents,— it  is  reported  that  the  busily  in- 
ventive brain  of  Mr.  Jackson  is  at  present  engaged 
in  perfeeting  one  with  a ciroular  motion,  whioh  it 
is  expected  will  come  as  near  the  perfect  artiole 
as  anything  can. 


TEA  SALES  IN  MINCING  LANE  : “ THE 
QUEER  STORY." 

We  have  now  heard  from  the  gentleman  who 
related  the  “queer  story  ” in  this  offioe  which  was  re- 
producedin  the  Observer  of  Oot.  28th  last,  and  we  find 
him  to  be  above  all  suspicion  of  having  invented  the 
tale,  or  tampered  with  the  “ faots  ” so  far  as  they 
go.  He  makes  one  correction,  however,  on  the 
printed  version,  in  stating  that  the  tea  was 
bought  at  8d  not  7d.  From  his  letter  to  us,  we 
extract  as  follows  • — 

“ I see  that  what  I told  you,  and  what  yon  sub- 
sequently pricked,  r.'joui  the  sale  of  one  particular 
lot  of  te  in  Mincing  Lane  has  oaused  quite  a little 
storm  in  the  London  tea  market.  Mr.  Shand  does 
not  appear  to  have  understood  what  I said,  for  he 
writes: — ‘How  anyone  who  has  ever  been  at  the 
publio  sales  cocld  imagine  that  a stranger  could  go 
in  and  without  trouble  turn  7d  (I  said  8d)  into  lid 
passes  the  wit  of  man.’  Now  I toil  you  that  a r 
informant,  so  far  from  being  a stranger,  was  a tea 
dealer,  having  an  office  and  staff  of  olerks,  within  half 
a mile  of  the  ealeroom,— that  he  is  a regular  attendant 
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st  the  tea  sales, — that  the  tea  he  bought  in  nt  81 
(uot  7<3)  was  hn  own  tea  grown  on  one  of  his  own 
estates  in  Ceylon,  and  that  on  his  telling  the  man 
who  stood  next  to  him  that  the  lot  had  been  knocked 
down  to  him,  that  person  offered  him  first  9.1,  then 
10 1 end  finally  lid  a pound  for  tea  which  while 
under  the  auctioneer’s  hands  he  had  declined  or  at 
least  had  failed  to  bid  more  than  8d.” 

We  have  also  her r 1 from  London  by  a recent  mail  to 
the  effeot  that  1 those  concerned  do  Dot  allege,  that 
the  ciroumstances  stated  would  be  impossible  of 
occurrence,  though  they  deem  it  to  be  extremely 
unlikely  that  they  oan  have  been  altogether  oor- 
rectly  reported.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
hold  that,  supposing  the  faots  to  be  as  stated, 
these  could  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  there 
exists  any  combination  among  the  brokers  to  keep 
down  prices  at  the  sales.  Even  if  it  might  pay 
buying  brokers  to  enter  into  any  suoh  combina- 
tion, it  would  be  distinctly  adverse  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  soiling  brokers  to  join  in  it.'  Now, 
on  this  point  of  *'  combination”  we.  having  lately 
returned  from  Minoing  Lane,  can  give  the  fullest 
assuranca  that  from  all  we  saw  and  learned  of 
the  modo  in  which  business  is  transacted,  such  a 
suspicion  can  at  once  be  dispelled.  At  no  sales  in 
the  world  we  suppose  are  there  freer  competition 
and  therefore  less  chance  of  combination  effecting 
any  result  than  in  Mincing  Lane.  Of  oourse 
the  particular  Broking  Firms  who  have  been 
addressed  by  Mr.  Leake  and  whose  letters  we 
published  the  other  day,  can  never  have 
have  been  thought  of  in  oonneotion  with  the 
•'  queer  story.”  What  may  have  happened  may, 
we  suppose,  be  indicated  by  what  we  learned  many 
years  ago  from  an  Anglo-German  coffee  buyer 
whose  aoquaintanoe  we  made  in  Eastoheap.  He 
had  never  seen  Ceylon  nor  a Ceylon  Direotory, 
but  he  was  accustomed  to  buy  in  the  Lane  a good 
deal  of  our  coffee  for  the  Continent  and  the  way 
he  ran  over  marks  and  names  of  estates  classifying 
the  coffee  very  fairly  (according  to  altitude) 
astonished  us.  Well,  he  told  us  that,  occasionally  at 
the  end  of  a very  extensive  and  prolonged  sale  (alas  1 
over  15  years  ago)  when  the  big  English  buyers 
had  got  all  they  wanted,  if  there  were  small 
lots  (2  or  3 casks)  at  the  end  of  the  catalogue, 
they  were  sometimes  sold  distinctly  below  value 
from  want  of  competition.  But  this  was  a rare 
ooourrenoe  ; and  on  the  average,  our  friend  added, 
nowhere  could  producers  be  more  certain  of  a sale 
aooording  to  value  than  in  Minoing  Lane  coffee 
sales.  Well,  we  believe  the  same  is  true  of  tea  ; 
but  there  may  be  an  exceptional  case  now  and 
then— we  should  want  to  know  the  size  of  the 
break  and  the  time  of  day  at  whioh  the  tea  was 
offered  and  whether  “ the  broker  ” (a  buying 
broker  we  Buppose)  who  cried  out,  was  the  only 
one,  or  one  of  two  or  three  stragglers  in  the 
room  left  at  the  end  of  a loDg  afternoon’s  sale; — 
before  we  attaohed  importance  to  the  experience. 
We  are  giving,  bb  we  say,  the  impressions  we  have 
gathered  after  being  back  and  fore  in  “ the  Lane” 
at  intervals  during  twelve  months.  Daring  this 
time  we  oould  not  but  form  the  highest  opinion 
of  the  mode  in  which  business  was  done  consider- 
ing the  enormous  quantities  of  produce  passed 
through  the  salerooms.  Of  oourse  no  system  can 
be  perfeot  : and  just  as  a cask  or  two  of  ooffee  now 
and  then  dropped  through  below  value  on  big  sale- 
days,  so  may  it  be  with  a small  break  of  tea,  for  we 
cannot  believe  that  the  lot  bought  at  8d  and  for 
whioh  lid  was  refused,  could  be  otherwise  and  one 
too  sold  at  the  dose  of  the  day?  On  this  point 
we  will  now  ask  our  informant  (in  whose  Iona  fi des 
we  have  perfeot  confidence— but  he  is  not  a tea- 
planter  himself)  to  oommunioate  with  the  gentle- 


man whose  experience  he  related,  to  ask  if  he  h&s 
any  objeotion  to  further  inquiry  such  as  is  indicated 
as  to  size  of  break  ard  time  and  date  of  sale, 
and  further  to  the  giving  of  names  ? Of  course  it 
rests  now  with  the  London  tea  estate  owner  to 
decide  ; but  as  to  “ combination  ” among  broker 
to  keep  down  tea  prioes,  cur  personal  experience 
of  the  Lane  and  the  sale-rooms  ehews  it  to  be 
absolutely  impossible. 

«. 

A “VINTAGE  YEAR”  FOR  TEA. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Leeds  Express.) 

Sir, — As  “ Tea”  interests  everybody,  we  venture  to 
submit  the  following,  as  possibly  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion ol  your  numerous  readers. 

About  half  of  this  reason’s  errp  having  now  arrived, 
and  having  been  seen  ami  sampled,  we  are  happy  to 
assure  the  tea-loviug  British  publio  tbat  1892-93  is 
fairly  entitled  to  rank  bs  a “ Vintage  Tear”  tor  Tea — 
a season  of  exceptional  quality.  The  crops  gathered 
in  the  fertile  vsll  ys  of  Assam  aDd  especially  on  the 
rich  lands  bordering  on  the  Bramapootra  ltiver  are  of 
marked  merit  and  strength.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the 
sample  raiufall  but  moierste  heat  of  last  summer. 

(Such  propitious  weather  inducts  the  tea-bush  to 
grow  vigorously,  but  cot  rankiy.  Its  medium-sized 
leaf  contains  less  water  aud  more  ” sop,”  meaning, 
when  dried,  exceptional  strength  and  fragrance.  In  a 
season  of  temperate  warmth,  too,  like  the  present, 
the  skilled  pioker  plucks  maiuly  the  riober  lip  and 
the  ends  of  the  leaves,  leaving  the  lower  halves  on  the 
plant  to  protect  its  ooming  bods  from  being  unduly 
cheoked  by  possible  cold. 

The  yield  of  ’92  is  consequently  smaller  than  was 
estimated  before  the  growth  matured,  and,  as  a 
rule,  a lesser  crop  is  of  fiuer  quality  than  a larger. 
The  Indian  teas  which  have  hitherto  been  plaoed  upon 
the  market  display  the  greyish  leaf  with  bright  yellow 
tip  which  experts  know  to  be  oharaoteristio  of  a 
season  such  as  this. 

An  exoessively  wet  season  unduly  stimulates  the 
“ flushing”  of  the  plant,  producing  a somewhat  rank 
foliage,  drying  ultimately  into  a Tea  of  a weak, 
watery,  “ sapless”  ty  pe,  with  characteristically  black 
loaf  and  yellowish-white  “ tip.”  In  an  exoessively  dry 
yesr,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plant  is  very  shy  of 
“ flushing”;  and  owing  to  the  scanty  yield  of  the 
older  bushes  planters  are  reduoed  to  stripping  the 
younger  plants  to  exoess.  The  expert  at  once  identifies 
a dry-season’s  Tea  by  its  browoy-red  tiDge  and  bright- 
yellow  tips,  yielding,  on  infusion,  a liquor  of  clear 
ruby  red. 

Of  the  vast  bulk  of  more  than  two  hundred  mil  ion 
pounds  of  Tea  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  ourrent  year  more  than  two-thirds  come 
from  our  own  possessions  in  the  East,  from  Iudia 
and  OeyloD,  while  less  than  a sixth  is  drawn  from 
China.  Only  a generation  ago  the  Celestial  Empire  sent 
us  all  our  Tea.  Even  at  this  reduced  rate,  the  Tea 
tax  produoed,  last  year,  the  stupendous  total  of  three 
and  a half  millio  11  pounds  sterling. 

Owing  to  the  qualities  being  finer  and  the  crops 
smaller  than  anticipated  at  the  beginning  of  the  seaeon, 
Teas,  especially  the  kinds  preferred  by  the  masses, 
have  suddenly  aud  considerably  advanced  in  prioe 
during  the  last  thtee  months.  On  the  Minoing  .Lane 
market  they  are  now  fetching  nearly  twenty-five  per 
cent,  more  money  than  they  oould  have  been  bought  at 
in  August  last. 

Thanking  you  for  permitting  us  to  occupy  so  much 
of  your  valuable  spaoe.with  these  notes, — We  are, Sir, 
Yours  faithfully,  Bbooke,  Bond  & Co.,  Limited- 

November  21st,  1892. 


CEYLON  TEA ‘IN  THE  LONDON  MARKET; 

WHAT  THE  REPORTS  SAY. 

The  following  is  the  cream  of  a number  of 
Reports  by  a reoent  mail  on  Ceylon  tea 
Geo.  White  & Co.  from  25th  Nov.  to  1st  Dec 
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On  the  whole,  prices  were  well  maintained,  al- 
though Broken  Pekoes  were  irregular,  and  occa- 
sionally easier.  Considering  the  small  sales,  more 
breaks  than  usual  were  withdrawn,  owing  to  low 
offers,  this  being  especially  the  case  with  Colombo- 
bought  invoices. 

Ewart,  Maccaughey  & Co.,  London,  Dec.  1st. 

The  absence  of  tip  in  the  Broken  Pekoes,  too, 
was  very  much  against  quotations,  even  the  finest 
liquoring  parcels,  with  few  exceptions,  being  very 
wanting  in  this  respect.  The  continued  shrinkage 
io  the  qualities  offered  naturally  led  most  operators 
to  look  for  an  increasingly  strong  market.  This, 
however,  has  not  been  the  case,  and  on  the  last  few 
days  of  the  month  the  enquiry  was  very  dull  for 
everything  except  tea  for  price,  and  the  market 
closed  flat. 

I.  A.  Rucker  & Bencraft,  Dec.  1st. 

Fine  broken  pekoes  from  Is  Id  to  Is  4d  are  ir- 
regular, and  so  very  cheap  in  comparison  with  leaf 
kinds  below  Is  that  they  are  sure  to  have  their 
turn.  So  far  they  have  not  advauced  in  anything 
like  a fair  proportion,  and  we  should  say  are  by  fai- 
ths best  value  of  any  tea  in  the  market. 

Wm.  Jas.  & Hy.  Thompson,  Dec.  1st. 

Ceylon.— In  spite  of  continued  very  moderate 
supplies  at  auction,  the  tendency  of  prices  has  been 
to  droop,  following  the  course  of  the  Indian  market : 
Broken  pekoes  over  Is  per  lb.,  showing  the  greatest 
reduction.  Dealers  complain  that  the  country  trade 
has  been  checked  by  recent  rates,  and  that  the 
amount  of  business  is  exceedingly  limited  ; however, 
the  month  closed  with  rather  more  firmness,  and 
an  improved  demand  in  tea  for  price.  The  average 
is  now  about  10|d  per  lb.  Telegraphic  advices  from 
Colombo  place  the  export  at  5,360,000  lb.  for  Nov. 
against  4,436,000  lb.  last  year,  which  is  about  the 
increase  that  was  looked  for.  Deliveries  in  Nov. 
were  5,500,000  lb.,  against  4,788,000  lb.  last  year. 

Stenning,  Inskipp  & Co.,  Dec.  1st. 

The  quantities  at  auction  have  been  very  mode- 
rate but  have  met  with  little  animation  in  the 
biddings,  until  a day  or  two  ago,  when  the  low  range 
of  prices  caused  more  attention  and  values  became 
steadier.  The  quality  generally  is  without  improve- 
ment, and  really  fine  Invoices  have  been  scarce. 


VARIOUS  NOTES. 

A New  Anesthetic. — It  is  stated  that  a new  an- 
aesthetic has  been  discovered  by  Professor  Von 
Mering,  Director  of  the  Medical  and  Polytechnic 
College  in  Halle,  which  lie  has  named  Pental.  This 
new  compound  is  very  volatile,  combustible  and 
has  been  found  to  contain  five  atoms  of  carbon, 
whence  its  name.  It  is  administered  in  the  same 
way  as  chloroform,  taking  effect  in  about  three 
minutes  after  administration,  but  possesses  as  its 
most  important  characteristic  freedom  from  any 
deleterious  after  effects.  It  is  especially  suited  for 
use  in  small  operations,  and  for  producing  uncon- 
sciousness during  the  extraction  of  teeth. — Chemical 
Trade  Journal. 

Colonizing  and  Planting  in  Peru. — The 
Peruvian  Corporation  held  its  annual  meeting  on  Dec. 
15th,  1892,  Sir  Alfred  Dent  in  the  chair,  One  sentence 
of  his  speech  alone  refers  to  the  oolonizing-plant- 
ing  experiment  whioh  follows  on  the  exploration 
and  reports  of  Messrs.  Ross,  Sinolair  and  Clarke  : — 

After  some  detailed  remarks  respecting  the  various 
lines  of  railway,  the  chairman  spoke  in  encouraging 
terms  of  the  expedition  of  colonists,  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  which  had  reached  the  lands  of  the 
corporation  on  the  banks  of  the  Perene  river.  It  was 
confidently  hoped  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  would  be  able  to 
make  the  colony  a success.  The  dispute  with  Messrs. 
Antony  Uibbs  about  the  quality  and  condition  in  which 
some  of  the  guano  had  arrived  was  now  forming  the 
subject  of  arbitration,  and  they  had  little  doubt  that 
an  amicable  settlement  would  be  arrived  at.  Matters 
in  connexion  with  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  concession  re- 
mained  in  statu  quo , but  negotiations  had  been  initi- 
ated with  a view  to  placing  it  on  a footing  beneficial 
to  both  the  Peruvian  Government  and  the  corporation. 


Kapok  or  Tree-Cotton,  formerly  a deBpised  export 
article  in  Java,  now  oomes  into  greater  prominenoe 
there  since  leaf  disease  has  checked  ooflee  culti- 
vation. 1 aok  of  suitable  means  to  dean  the  fibre 
has  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  the  industry 
advancing,  but  this  obstacle  is  said  to  be  now 
almost  overcome  by  the  introduction  of  newly 
invented  machinery  for  the  purpose  utilised  in 
East  Java  .—  Straits  Times,  Dec.  6. 

Tomato  Fritters.- — Pare  six  ripe  tomatoes  of  good 
size  and  set  them  near  the  ice  to  chill.  Put  into 
a bowl  half  a pint  of  flour  mixed  with  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  baking  powder,  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar  and 
half  a teaspoonful  of  salt.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  well  and  add  a gill  of  milk  to  them.  Stir  this 
into  the  dry  mixture.  Add  two  tablespoonfuls  on 
salad  oil  or  melted  butter,  and  set  this  mixture 
away  until  the  time  comes  to  cook  the  fritters.  Cut 
the  tomatoes  into  slices  about  half  an  inch  thick  and 
cut  these  slices  into  four  parts.  Season  with  a little 
pepper  and  one  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Beat  the  white 
of  the  eggs  to  a stiff  froth  and  stir  them  into  the 
batter.  Dip  the  slices  of  tomato,  one  at  a time,  into 
the  batter,  and  fry  in  hot  fat  until  brown — which 
will  be  in  about  three  minutes.  On  lifting  them  out, 
drain  on  brown  paper.  Serve  at  once  on  hot  plates. 
— American  Grocer. 


CEYLON  EXPORTS  AND  DISTRIBUTION,  1862 
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MARKET  RATES  FOR  OLD  AND  NEW  PRODUCTS. 

(From  S.  Figgis  <£  Co.’s  Fortnightly  Price  Current,  London,  Decembet  15th,  1892.) 


EAST  INDIA. 
Bombay,  Ceylon,  Madras 
Coast  and  Zanzibar. 


QUALITY. 


QUOTATIONS 


ALOES,  Soootrine  Good  and  tine  dry  liver...  £4  a £5 


Zanzibar  & Hepatic  Common  and  good 

BARK, CINCHONA  Crown  Renewed 

Medium  to  fine  Quill 


Red... 


BEES’ WAX,  E.I.,  White 
Yellow  ... 
Mauritius  & Madagascar... 
CARDAMOMS— 

Allepee  

Mangalore  

Malabar  

Ceylon,  Malabar  sort 


Spoke  shavings 

Branch  

Renewed  

Medium  to  good  Quill,.. 

Spoke  shavings 

Branch  

Twig  

Good  to  fine  

Fair  to  fine  

Fair  to  fine  clipped 
Bold, bright,  fairto  flue.. 

Goodto  fine  plump, cliped,2sa  2s  6d 


Alleppee  and 
Mysore  sort 

Long  wild  Ceylon... 
CASTOR  OIL,  lsts 

2nds 
3rds 

CHILLIES,  Zanzibar 

CINNAMON,  lsts 

2nds 
3rds 
4ths 
Chips 

CLOVES,  Zanzibar 

and  Pemba. 

„ STEMS 
COCULUS  INDICUS 
COFFEE  

COLOMBO  ROOT... 

CROTON  SEEDS,  sifted... 

CUTCH  

DRAGONS  BLOOD,  Zan. 
GALLS,  Bussorah&  Turkey 

GINGER,  Cochi  u,  Cut 

Rough... 

Bengal,  Rough 
SUM  AMMON  I AC  UM  .. 
ANIMI,  wushed  .. 


scraped... 

ARABIC  E.I.  & Aden 


Fairto  fiuebold  bleached 
medium  ,, 
small 

Small  to  bold  brown  ., 
Fair  to  fine  bold 
medium 
small 
Common  to  good 

White  

Fair  and  good  pule 
Brown  and  brownish  . 
Fair  to  fine  bright  nom. 
Ord’y.  and  middling  . 
Ord’y.  to  fine  pale  quill. 


(Os  a £5  10s 
3d  a 8d 
4d  a 7d 
2d  a 4d 
Id  a 21 
2d  a 7d 
4d  a 6d 
2d  a 3d 
Ida  2d 
Id  a lid 
£7  a £8  10s 
£G  a £7 
£4  10s  a £5  10s 

le  a 2s  6d 
Is  6d  a 3a  3d 


Ghatti  .. 

Amrad  eha 

Madras 
A SSAFCET1DA 

KINO  

MYRRH,  picked 

Aden  sorts 
OLlIlANUM,  drop... 

pickings... 
siftings  ... 

INDIARUBBER  

East  African  Ports,  Zanzi- 
bar and  Mozambique  Coast 


Assam, 

Rangoon 

,UnUa  rascar,  Tanjat-avo,  i 
Majuuga  and  Nusaibe  j 
ISINGLASS  or  1 ™ 

FISH  MAWS  | ToDgue. 

Bladder  Pipe  .. 
Purse 

Karrachee  Leaf  ,,, 


Fair  to  fine  plant 
Fair  to  fine  bright 
Common  dull  and  mixed 
Common  to  good 

Fair  sifted 

Mid.  Plantation  CeyloD 
Low  Middling 
Good  to  fine  bright  sound 
Ordinary  & middling 
Fair  to  lino  fresh 
Fair  to  fine  dry 
Ordinary  to  good  drop 
Fair  to  fine  dark  blue 
Good  white  and  green 
Good  to  fine  bold 
Small  and  medium 
Fair  to  fine  bold 
Small  and  medium 
Fair  to  good 
Blocky  to  fine  clean 
Picked  fine  pale  in  sorts, 
Part  yellow  & mixed  do. 
Bean  & Pea  size  ditto 
Amber  and  red  bold 
Medium  Sc  bold  sorts 
Goodto  fine  pale  frosted 
sifted 

Sorts,  dull  red  to  fair 
Goodto  fine  pale  selected 
Sorts  middling  to  good... 
Good  and  fine  pale 
Reddish  to  pale  brown  . 
Dark  to  fine  pale 
Fair  to  fine  pinky  block 
and  drop 


2s  3d  a 38  3d 
Is  fid  a 2s  2d 
Is  4 Is  6d 
Is  a Is  0d 
2s  3-.1  a 3s  10d 
Is  6d  a 2s  2d 
Is  a Is  od 
8d  a 2s  2d 
3d  a 3£ 1 
I i a 2|d 
U a 2J,d 
52s  a 55s 
1 5s  a 50s 
8£  a Is  5d 
61  a Is 
5Jd  a lOd 
5d  a 9d 
2}d  a 7d 
3i  a 3*d 
3d  a 3|i 

Ida  Jd 
88  a 9s 
109s  a 110a 
104s  a 107s 
2 Is  a 27s 
lfis  a 20s 
15s  a 20s 
20s  a 32a 
50s  a 90s 
55s  a 69s 
50s  a 57s  61 
90s  a £5 
58s  a 703 
47s  a 50s 
42s  a 46s 
30  a 35s 
25s  a 60s 
£11  0s  a £13  0s 
£9  106  ft  £10  10» 
£5  a £8  10s 
£8  a £9  15s 
£6  0a  a £9 

50a  a 70s 
35s  a 45s 
40a  a 50 
23s  a 33i 
55s  a 70s 
25s  a 50s 
15s  a 50s 


EAST  INDIA  Continued 
Eist  Coast  Africa.  Mala- 
bar and  Madras  Coast, 
Bengal. 


INDIGO,  Bengal 

Kurpah  

Madras  (Dry  Leaf) 

TV'ORY— Elephants’  Teeth 
G5  lb.  & upwards 
over  30  & under  65  lb. 
50  a 100  lb. 
Scrivelloes  

Billiard  Ball  Pieces 2Ja 3}m 
Bagatelle  Points 
Cut  Points  for  Balls 
Mixed  Points  & Tips... 
Cut  Hollows 

Sea  Horse  Teeth  — 

t a 1|  lb. 

VIYRABOLANES,  Bombay 


....  40s  a 80s 

Ordinary  stony  to  nudliug:153  a 35s 
Fair  to  fine  bright 
Fair  to  fine  pale 
Middling  to  good 
Fair  to  fine  white 
Reddish  to  middling 
Middling  to  good  pale 
Slightly  foul  to  fine 
Red  hard  clean  ball 
White  softish  ditto 
Unripe  root 
Liver 


•110s  a 120s 

■ £6  a £7 
•|"0s  a 80s 
•'35s  a 60s 

■ 22s  6d  a 33a  6d 
■•■12s  a 18s 

•10s  a 15s 
• 1 Is  1 0 J a 2s  2£d 
■■  Is  7d  a Is  lid 

■ ■ lOd  a la  5d 

Is  4d  a Is  lOd 


Sausage, fairtofineonsticksis  7.1  0 p3  iod 
Good  to  fine  Is  6d  a 2s  ltd 

Common  foul  & middling  qh  « i-  r,i 
Fair  to  good  clean  ..*  ?3  5*  al79,d 
Goodtofinepmky &wliite  ]s  10d  h 2s  2d 
Fair  to  good  black  ...  Is  3d  a Is  8d  ' 

( good  to  fine  pale  ...  is  8d  a 2s  4d 
l dark  to  fair  ...  ya  a ls  yj 

Clean  thin  to  fine  bold...  )s  t}j  a -2,  9J 
Dark  mixed  to  fine  pale  6d  a ls  8 1 
Common  to  good  pale  ...  iaa  2s  3d 


Madras,  Upper  Godavery 


Coast 


QUALITY, 


QUOTATIONS 


Middling  to  fine  violet  ..  5s  6d  a 6s  2d 
Ordinary  to  middling  ...|!s  8d  a 5s  6d 
Fair  to  good  reddish  violt|3s  9d  a 4s  4d 
Ordinary  and  middling  ..  3s  2d  a 3s  8d 


Middling  to  good 
Low  to  ordinary 

Soft  sound 


J3s  a 3s  lOd 
. '2s  4d  a 2s  101 


Hard  ,, 

Soft  ,, 

Hard  ,, 

Sound  soft 

Sli.  def.to  fine  sound  soft . 

Shaky  >o  fine  solid  sd.  sft  £55  a £67  10s 
Defective,  part  hard  ...|£31  a £18  10a 
Thin  tn  thick  to  sound, 


£65  a £71  10s 
£53  a £68 
£44  a £54 
£25  a £39  10s 
£18a£27 
£70  a £82 
£63  a £09  10s 


soft 


straight  crkel  pait  close  1 
Bhimliee  I,  good  & fine 
pale  1 

,,  II,  tair  pickings 
Jubbleporel,  good  & fine 
pale  f 

II,  fair  re- 
jections ...  t 

Vingorlas.  good  and  fine  6-  91  a 7s  6d 
' ’ ’ 8s  a 9s 


£30  a £51 
ls  2d  a 4s  5d 


9s  a 10s  6d 
5a  6d  a 7s  3d 

8s  4jd  a 99  6d 

5s  9Ja  7s 3d 


MACE, 
NUTMEGS, 


Pickings 

Bombay 


Good  to  fine  picked 
Common  to  middling  ... 
Fair  ... 

Burnt  and  delective  ... 
Dark,  to  good  bold  pale... 
W’d  com . darkto  line  bold 
65’s  a 81’9 
j90's  a 125’s 

NITX  1 Cochin,  Madras'  ( Fair  to  fine  bold  fresh 
VOMICAl  and  Bonb  iy  ( Small  ordinary  and  fair 
)IL,  CINNAMON  ...  Fair  to  fine  heavy 

CITRONELLE  ...  Bright  & good  flavour.. 

LEMONGRASS  ..  I 

Ceylon  ...  Mid.  to  fine,  not  wood., 
Zanzibar  ...  Picked  clean  flat  leaf 


ORCHELLA I 

W EED  J j40zamt,iqUe 
PEPPER— 

Malabar,  Black  sifted  .. 
Alleppee  & Tellicherry 
Tellicherry,  White 
PLUMBAGO,  Lump 

Chips 

Dust 

RED  WOOD  

SAFFLOWER,  Bengal 


SALTPETRE,  Bengal 
SANDAL  WOOD,  Logs 
,,  Chips 

JAPAN  WOOD  ... 
1EEDLAC 
•JENN  A,  Tinnevelly 


Bombay 

SHELLS,  M.-o’-P. 


wiry 


7s  3d  a 7s  9d 
5s  3d  a 6s  C 1 
Is  7d  a 2s  lid 
63  a Is  6d 
2s  5d  a 3s  Id 
Is  6d  a 2s  Id 
8s  a 9s  6d 
6s  a 8s 
9d  a 2s 
Id  a}l 
IFd  a l|d 
2 is  a 28s 
Its  a 233 
,278  ft  35s 


3d  a 3£d 
10d  a ls 


large 
medium  part  stout’ 
chicken  part  stout 
oyster  & broken  pcs 
Mussel 

Llngali  Ceylon 
TAMARINDS 

TORTOISESHELL 

Zanzibar  and  Bombay 
TURMERIC, Bengal 

Madras 


Fair  to  bold  heavy ... 

,,  good  ,,  ... 

,.  ,,  ,,  nom 

Fair  to  fine  bright  bold  15s  a 25s 
Middlingto  good  small...  11s  a 14s 
Sli’tly  foul  tu  fine  bright  9s  a 12s 
Ordinary  to  fine  bright...  2s  9d  a 5s 
Fair  and  fine  bold  ...j£3  a £3  10s 
Good  to  finepinky  nominal  [60s  a 80s 
Ordinary  to  fair  ...  4ls  a 55s 

Inferior  and  pit  kings 
Ordinary  to  good 
Fair  to  fine  flavour 
Inferior  to  fine 
...  Lean  to  good  bold 
...  Ordinary  to  fine  bright 
....Good  to  fine  bold  green... 

Medium  to  bold  green... 
iSmalland  medium  green 
Common  dark  and  smal 
...  Oidinarj  to  good 
..^Egyptian-— bold  clean.. 

medium  part  stoui 
chicken 

Bombay — good  tofiuethic 
cle  n part  good  color 


Cochin 

VANTLLOES, 
Bourbon, 

Mauri  tins, 
Seychelles, 


Madagascar,  , 


lsts  ... 
2uds... 
3rds... 


4ths.„ 


bold  sorts  (1  lot  75s) 
small  and  m dium  sorts 
Thiu  and  gOud  stout  sorts 
Mid.  tolinoblacknotstony 
Stonv  and  inferior 
Sorts"  good  mo  tie,  heavy 
Pickings  thin  to  heavy 
Leauish  to  fine  plump 
finger  ... 

Fin.  fair  to  fine  boldbrgt 

M xed  middling 

Bulbs  ...  

Finger  ... 

Fine,  cryst’ed  5 to  9 in. 
Foxy  8c  reddish  5 to  8 in. 
Lean  & dry  to  mid.  un- 
der 6 in.  ... 
L0W1  foxy,  inferior  and 
pickings 


20s  a 30s 
lbs  6d  a 17s 
£35  a £60 
£9  a £30 
£4  a £7 
408  a 70s 
Jd  a ls  44 
6i  a 8d 
id  a 53 
Id  a 31 
d a 3d 

92s  6d  a 102s  0d 
UOs  a 122s  6d 
35s  a 97s  6d 
95s  a 110s 
£5  10s  a (£6 15a 
100s  a 105a 
55s  a 72s  Gd 
453  a 57s  6d 
36s  a 42s 
3s  a 1 Js 
Ss  a 9s 
4s  a 6s 
203  a 22s 
83  a 15s 

12  a 243 
29s  a 34s 
14s  a 289 
9s  a 12s 
23s  a 25s 

12->  a 21s 
9s 6d  a 15s 


6s  ft  10s 
4»  ft  7* 


THE 
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CEYLON  MANUAL  OF  CHEMI- 
CAL ANALYSES: 

A HANDBOOK  OK  ANALYSES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
INDUSTRIES  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH  OF  CEYLON  FOR 
PLANTERS,  COMMERCIAL  MEN,  AGRICULTURAL 
STUDENTS,  AND  MEMBERS  OF  LOCAL  BOARDS. 

By  M.  COCHRAN,  m.a.,  f.c.s. 
(Continued  from  page  444- J 
Coffee  and  Tea  Soils. 

GIVE  four  pretty  complete 
analyses  of  soils  from  con- 
tiguous estates  in  the  Dolos- 
hage  district,  of  Ceylon. 
These  formerly  produced 
good  crops  of  coffee,  and  now 
yield  satisfactory  returns  as 
tea  soils. 

These  soils  were  subjected,  to  a physical  as 
well  as  to  a chemical  examination.  The  specific 
gravities  varied  from  2 "25  to  2 64.  The  specific 
gravity  was  highest  when  the  proportion  of 
gravel  was  greatest. 

The  apparent  specific  gravity  or  relative  weight 
of  the  soil,  i e. , the  ratio  .which  the  weight  of  a 
given  volume  of  the  soil,  including  the  inter- 
stitial air,  bears  to  the  same  volume  of  water, 
was  not  determined.  Such  a determination,  how- 
ever, is  of  use  for  calculating  the  weight 
of  a soil  per  acre  for  any  specified  depth. 

The  soil,  as  a whole,  is  seldom  submitted  to 
chemical  analyses,  only  the  finer  portion  of  it 
being  analysed,  and  the  amount  of  available 
plant  food  is  usually  calculated  on  a basis  of 
] ,()<;<)  tons  per  acre  to  a depth  of  nine  inches. 
Thus,  ] percent  in  an  analysis  is  equivalent  to  10 
tons  iici  acre,  and  1 per  cent  to  1 ton  per  acre. 

Analyses  of  Dolosbagc  Sods. 


Physical 

Examination. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

Specific  gravity 

2 64 

2-43 

2-25 

2-37 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

Moisture  in  air- 
dried  soil 

l’ower  of  dry  soil 

6T0 

5-16 

10-00 

6-67 

to  absorb  atmos- 
pheric moisture  in 
24  hours 

3-52 

2 03 

3-52 

2-9 

Water  required  for 

saturation  of  air- 
dried  soil 

30'14 

33-52 

37  -SO 

35-6 

Moisture  given  oft 

from  saturated 

soil  in  24  hours 

28-2R 

29-70 

36-00 

28-0 

Percentage  of  stones 

4-4 

8-10 

N one 

1-8 

Mechanical 
Analyses  of  soil 
without  stones. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

( Coarse  gravel 
( ( Irganic  matters 
1 Fine  gravel 
\ Organic  matters 
f Coarse  sand 
\ Organic,  matters 
f Fine  sand 
\ Organic  matters 
f Finest  particles 
( Organic  matters 
/'Total  mineral 
| matter  in  above 
I Total  organic 
1.  matter  in  above 

28-68 

1-81 

17-07 

2-11 

26-84 

4-39 

■53 

•11 

14-56 

3-90 

87-68 

12-32 

6 72 
•38 
9 81 
•84 
49  13 
5-97 
3-72 
•92 
19-21 
3-30 

88-59 

11-41 

None 
None 
6-47 
•37 
56  01 
5-73 

10- 47 
•26 

15-59 

5-10 

88-54 

11- 46 

106 
•09 
9-97 
TO 
62-40 
7 53 
3-34 
■89 
11-83 
2-48 

88-60 

11-40 

Chemical  Analyses. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

pe 

Water  lost  at  212°F' 

6-416 

5-210 

10  000 

6'584 

* Organic  matter  and 

13-208 

11-561 

11-460 

11-508 

combined  water 

sol  ublein  standard 

hydrochloric  acid 

Silica 

•085 

•405 

•095 

•525 

Protoxide  of  iron 

1 -703 

•797 

1-500 

1-106 

Peroxide  of  iron  and 

trace's  of  manganese 

9-917 

5614 

10-000 

6-285 

Alumina 

12-569 

8-289 

9-448 

9-226 

Lime 

■076 

•310 

•151 

•015 

Magnesia 

■185 

. -455 

•171 

•260 

Potash 

■136 

•194 

•442 

•096 

Soda 

■067 

•094 

•143 

Trace 

Phosphoric  acid 

•128 

■166 

•077 

•195 

Sulphuric  acid 

•126 

•055 

•031 

034 

Chlorine 

•016 

•057 

•no 

•006 

Insoluble  silicates 

55-368 

66-793 

56-372 

64-160 

100-000 

100-000 

100-000 

100000 

* Containing  Nitrog 

en  -167 

T41 

140 

•192 

The  moisture  in  the  air-dried  samples  of  the 
different  soils  varied  considerably.  It  was  highest 
in  No.  3,  in  which  the  soil  was  in  the  finest 
state  of  division,  and  which  had  the  lowest 
specific  gravity.  It  was  next  highest  in  No.  4, 
which  was  also  second  lowest  in  specific  gravity, 
and  in  the  second  finest  state  of  division.  No. 
1,  although  of  higher  specific  gravity,  and  in 
a coarser  state  of  division,  had  mine  moisture 
than  No.  2;  but  No.  1 was  richest  of  all  in 
alumina  (the  base  of  clay)  and  its  insoluble 
silicates  were  lowest. 

The  water  required  to  completely  saturate  the 
air-dried  soil,  varied  inversely  as  tliQ  specific 
gravities. 
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The  moisture  given  off  when  the  saturated 
soil  was  spread  out  and  left  for  24  hours  also 
varied  inversely  as  the  specific  gravity  in  the 
three  surface  soils;  hut  it  was  lowest  in  the 
subsoil.  Of  course  in  comparing  quantitatively 
the  power  of  different  soils  to  absorb,  retain,  or 
give  ott  moisture,  results  will  be  affected  by  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  as  regards  humidity  at 
the  time  when  the  experiments  are  made. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  mechanical 
analysis  that,  while  the  state  of  division  of  the 
four  soils  is  very  varied ; the  proportions  of 
the  total  mineral  and  organic  matters  differ 
only  to  a very  small  extent. 

For  the  chemical  analysis  only  that  portion 
of  the  soil  was  taken  which  passed  through  a 
sieve  of  ten  meshes  to  the  lineal  inch.  This 
excluded  the  coarse  gravel.  For  ordinary  analyses 
it  is  commoner  to  exclude  the  line  gravel  also. 
Thus  at  Cirencester  lioyal  Agricultural  College 
the  portion  of  soil  taken  for  chemical  analysis 
is  what  passes  through  a sieve  of  ■(;  milimeter 
(one-fiftieth  of  an  inch)  mesh.  This  includes  the 
coarse  sand,  line  sand,  and  finest  particles  with 
the  accompanying  organic  matter.  The  coarser 
ingredients  are  examined,  or  analysed  separately 
when  it  is  considered  desirable  to  do  so. 

In  the  portions  taken  for  the  chemical  analyses, 
the  proportion  of  moisture  varied  in  the  same 
order  as  in  the  mechanical  analyses. 

The  organic  matter  in  the  chemical  analyses 
Is  not  notably  higher  than  in  the  mechanical 
analyses  except  in  the  case  of  No.  1.  In  this 
case  there  was  a considerable  proportion  of 
coarse  gravel  associated  with  only  a small  pro- 
portion of  organic  matter,  which  is  not  included 
in  the  portion  of  soil  taken  for  the  chemical 
analysis. 

In  two  of  the  surface  soils  the  amount  of 
protoxide  of  iron  was  higher  than  in  the  sub- 
soil; but  the  proportion  of  protoxide  to  peroxide 
was  higher  in  the  subsoil.  There  have  been  too 
few'  determinations  of  the  former  in  Ceylon  soils 
to  enable  one  to  fix  a limit  above  which  the 
presence  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  to  be  regarded 
as  injurious.  In  his  numerous  analyses  of  Ceylon 
soils,  Mr.  Hughes  does  not  appear  to  have  made 
a separate  determination  of  this  ingredient,  but 
only  in  conjunction  with  peroxide,  of  which  the 
amount  may  be  very  high  without  any  detri- 
ment to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  a large 
percentage  of  w hich  is  even  desiiable,  on  account 
of  its  property  of  fixing  the  atmospheric  ammonia 
brought  down  by  the  rain. 

The  available  lime  was  lowest  in  the  subsoil. 
In  No.  2 it  wras  well  above  the  average  of  the 
older  estates.  The  magnesia  in  these  contiguous 
soils  was  higher  than  the  lime. 

The  potash  is  present  in  good  proportion,  the 
quantity  available  being  highest  in  the  three 
surface  soils. 

In  soil  No.  3 the  amount  was  phenomenally 
high  for  a Ceylon  soil.  The  sender  of  this 
sample  stated  that  it  was  drawn  from  a new 
clearing,  and  not  according  to  either  of  the  two 
methods  of  sampling  described.  The  probability 
is  that  it  contained  an  undue  proportion  ot 
wood  ashes  due  to  the  burning  of  the  forest. 
The  available  soda  was  found  to  vary  in  the 
same  order  as  the  potash,  only  a trace  being 
found  in  the  subsoil. 

The  phosphoric  acid  w'as  present  in  good 
proportion  in  No.  1 and  No.  2,  in  fair  proportion 
in  No.  3,  and  in  the  highest  proportion  in  the 
subsoil. 

The  nitrogen  was  present  in  fair  proportion 

in  all  four  soils  being  highest  in  the  subsoil. 


Analysis  of  soil  from  an  old  coffee  estate  in 
the  Matale  district,  Ceylon,  together  with  that 
of  the  prevailing  rocks,  and  of  the  fertiliser  used. 

Only  the  more  important  ingredients  of  this 
soil  were  determined,  the  following  being  the 
results  obtained  : — 

per  cent 


Organic  matter  and  combined  water  ...  12  84 

Nitrogen  ...  ...  ...  -197 

Phosphoric  acid  ...  ...  -098 

Potash  ...  ...  ...  -179 

Lime  ...  ...  -150 


This  soil,  the  sender  said,  “represents  a 
field  of  about  3,500  feet  elevation,  western 
aspect,  rather  steep,  comparatively  free  from 
wind,  with  a rainfall  of  100  inches,  well  dis- 
tributed, full  of  small  stones  same  as  sample 
No.  1.  The  field  lies  on  a slab  rock  of  much 
the  same  nature.  There  is  also  a pretty  fair 
proportion  of  stones  same  as  No.  2.” 

Stone  No.  1 was  a piece  of  light-colored 
metamorphie  lock  with  a distinctly  stratified 
structure.  Stone  No.  2 was  a piece  of  meta- 
morphie rock  much  darker  in  color  than  No.  1, 
the  stratification  being  also  much  less  distinct. 
Another  stone  marked  No.  3 was  also  sent  with 
the  remark  that  it  was  a chip  from  a boulder 
near  which  the  coffee  was  very  flourishing. 
These  three  pieces  of  rock  were  analysed  with 
the  following  results: — - 


Analyses  of  stones  from  a Coffee  Estate  in  Matale. 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

Silica  ... 

65 '55 

51-04 

6119 

Alumina 

19  79 

19-99 

21-78 

Oxide  of  iron 

461 

10-02 

5-51 

Lime  ... 

1-96 

9-47 

5-40 

Magnesia 

■50 

5 *75 

1-15 

Potash 

474 

1-20 

312 

Soda  ... 

2-72 

2 05 

1-80 

Phosphoric  acid  ... 

13 

* 1 2j  Trace 

100-00 

100-00 

99-95 

No.  1,  it  will  be  observed,  has  the  highest 
percentage  of  potash,  No.  2 the  highest  per- 
centage of  lime,  while  No.  3 has  a considerable 
proportion  of  both  of  these,  but  is  poorer  in  phos- 
phoric acid. 

Of  the  soil  the  sender  remarked  “that  it  had 
been  thirty  years  in  coffee,  and  had  given 
originally  large  crops  without  manure.  It  had 
gradually  declined  from  average  crops  of  8 cwts. 
per  acre  to  less  than  an  average  of  4 cwts. 
per  acre.  By  the  application,  in  alternate  years, 
of  a manure,  at  one  time  well  known  in  Ceylon, 
called  Sombreorum,  the  crops  had  been  increased 
in  a series  of  eight  years  from  4-68  cwts.  per 
acre  average,  in  the  first  four  years,  to  5-54 
cwts.  per  acre  average  in  the  last  four.  The 
Sombreorum  had  been  regularly  applied  in  semi- 
circular holes  round  the  trees  one  foot  from  the 
stem.  The  sender  had  been  careful  in  drawing 
samples  of  the  soil  to  take  them  at  some  distance 
from  the  holes.  His  mode  of  taking  a sample  was 
to  scrape  the  surface  slightly  in  four  different 
parts  of  the  field,  near  to  each  other,  and  of 
the  same  physical,  appearance,  and  to  take  the 
soil  from  under  these  spots,  to  mix  the  four 
samples  together,  and  to  send  a portion  for 
analysis.” 

A sample  of  the  Sombreorum  manure  was  sub- 
mitted to  me  for  analysis  by  my  correspondent, 
but  which  he  was  careful  to  state  was  not  in 
the  same  dry  condition  as  wheu  received,  having 
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been  lying  at  the  estate  for  a considerable  time. 
The  sample,  as  I received  it,  had  the  following- 
composition  : — 

Analysis  of  Sombreorum. 


Moisture  ...  ...  _ •••  18-65 

* Organic  matter  and  water  chemically 
combined  ...  ...  ...  6-29 

Calcium  sulphate  ...  ...  ..  13-94 

Magnesium  sulphate  ...  ...  3-25 

Potassium  sulphate  ...  ...  8-53 

Sodium  sulphate  ...  ...  ...  9-78 

Sodium  chloride  ...  ...  '88 

Insoluble  earthy  matter  ...  ...  -96 

f Biphosphate  of  lime  ...  6-29 

Tribasic  phosphate  of  lime  ...  ...  12-21 


100-00 

* Containing  nitrogen  ...  1-80 

Equal  to  ammonia  ...  ...  2-19 

f Equal  to  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime  ..  9-84 

Total  phosphoric  acid  equal  to  tribasic 
phospoate  of  lime  ...  ...  22-05 


Another  sample  of  soil  from  the  same,  and 
one  from  a contiguous  estate,  were  analysed 
by  Mr.  A.  C.  Dixon  with  the  following  results: — 
Analysis  of  Matale  Soils.  (Dixon.) 


per  cent. 

per  cent. 

Organic  matter 

17-483 

1 1 -525 

Nitrogen 

■205 

•174 

Lime 

134 

113 

Potash 

■121 

•090 

Phosphoric  acid 

■089 

■104 

The  percentage  of  plant  lood  in  this  old  pro- 
perty compare  favorably  with  that  of  many 
much  younger  estates.  The  phosphoric  acid, 
however,  is  somewhat  deficient,  hence  the 
increased  y eld  produced  by  a phosphatie  manure. 
The  manure  Sombreorum  has,  however,  been 
manufactured  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a general 
manure  for  coffee,  as  it  supplies  nitrogen,  and 
more  especially  potash,  in  much  larger  proportion 
than  is  found  in  ordinary  superphosphates. 

The  unnecessarily  high  proportion  of  sodium 
sulphate  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  potash  salts  free  from  soda  at  a cheap 
enough  rate  for  manuring  purposes. 

The  rocks  on  the  estate  cannot  be  regarded 
as  very  deficient  in  lime  ; but  this  constituent 


in  an  available  state  lias  disappeared  from  the 
soil  to  a greater  extent  than  the  two  other 
important  mineral  ingredients  ; thus,  while  the 
rocks  contained  from  about  2 to  9i  per  cent 
of  lime,  only  -150,  or,  according  to  Mr.  Dixon’s 
analyses,  only  -134  and  '113  per  cent  respectively, 
remained  in  an  available  state  in  the  soil. 

The  following  are  average  analyses  of  Dimbula, 
Maskeliyci  and  Matale  soils , computed  from  the 
analyses  made  by  Mr.  John  Hughes,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C., 
and  published  in  his  “Report  to  the  Ceylon 
Coffee  Planters’  Association  of  1879.”  The  samples 
of  the  Dimbula  and  Maskeliya  soils  were  selected 
by  the  Association,  those  of  the  Matale  soils 
were  sent  by  private  individuals : — 


Average  Analyses  of  Dimbula,  Maskeliya  and 
Matale  Soils,  computed  from  the  Analyses 
of  Mr.  John  Hughes. 


Average  of 
9 Dimbula 
Soils. 

Average  of 
6 Maskeliya 
Soils. 

Average  of 
6 Matale 
Soils. 

Water  lost  at  212°  F ... 
* Organic  matter  and 

5-690 

3-990 

3 347 

water  of  combination 

14-242 

12-542 

7-532 

Oxides  of  iron  f 

Oxides  of  manganese J 

8-901 

12-312 

j 11-830 
( 1 -206 

Alumina  ... 

12-393 

11-531 

10-741 

Lime 

•139 

•118 

•166 

Magnesia  ... 

■133 

•143 

•276 

Potash 

•105 

•091 

•165 

Soda 

•043 

•043 

•027 

Phosphoric  acid 

•118 

•051 

•099 

Sulphuric  acid 

•082 

•018 

•040 

Chlorine  ... 

•006 

•007 

•006 

Carbonic  acid 

Trace 

Trace 

— 

Silica  soluble  in  alkali 

2'647 

1-676 

6-755 

f Insoluble  silicates  ... 

55-501 

57-478 

57  -810 

100-000 

100 -ooo 

100-000 

* Containing  nitrogen 
f Containing  quartz.. 

•254 

18T29 

•162 
17  563 

•091 

24-741 

I further  quote  from  the  Tropical  Agriculturist 
a table  of  analyses  of  Ceylon  Soils  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  the  samples  in  these  cases  having 
been  selected  by  the  Planters’  Association: — 


ANALYSES  OF  CEYLON  SOILS.  (Hughes.) 

Samples  selected  by  the  Planters’  Association  and  representing  estates  upon  which  Coffee, 
Tea,  Cinchona  and  Cacao  have  respectively  been  planted. 


The  following  analytical  results  represent  the  soils  in  the  Uir-dried  condition: — 


Coffee. 

Tea. 

Name  of  Estate 

Ragalla 

Dam  bate  nne 

Rookwood  No. 

1 Rookwood  No.  2 

Rookwood  T 

District 

Udapussellawa 

Haputale 

Hewaheta 

Hewaheta 

Hewaheta 

Water  lost  at  212°  F 

4-022 

3*705 

2-555 

1-549 

3-091 

•Organic  matter  and  combined  Water... 

24237 

14-345 

11-799 

9-005 

15-893 

Oxides  of  Iron  and  some  Manganese  .*. 

8247 

9-444 

11-079 

6-015 

4-611 

Alumina 

11-94!) 

9-4137 

11-769 

7-933 

5 546 

Lime 

•385 

•431 

•339 

■213 

•149 

Magnesia 

■057 

■394 

•381 

•087 

•141 

Potash 

•137 

•210 

•170 

•119 

107 

Soda 

■045 

•122 

•165 

•058 

•050 

Phosphoric  Acid 

’122 

•1(10 

•161 

•025 

•184 

Sulphuric  do 

•013 

■043 

•037 

•068 

•063 

Carbonic  do  ...  ... 

•791 

•273 

•242 

•584 

164 

Chlorine  ... 

■005 

•090 

•004 

'007 

*006 

flnsoluble  Silicates  and  Quartz  ... 

49-880 

61-253 

00-709 

74-337 

69  995 

100000 

100-000 

100  000 

100-000 

100-000 

• Containing  Nitrogen  ...  ... 

■521 

•411 

•282 

•114 

•429 

1 Containing  Quartz  ... 

8-940 

10-720 

15-740 

25  000 

SO'780 

5oo 
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1 nalyses  of  Ceylon  Soils.  (Hughes.)— (Continued) 


Name  of  Rstate 
Do  Distri 
Water  lost  at  212°  F 
♦ Organic  matter  and  combined  Water 
Oxides  of  Iron  and  some  Manganese 
Alumina 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Potash 
Soda 

Phosporic  Acid  ... 

Slnphuric  do 
Carbonic  co 
Chlorine 

f Insoluble  Silicates  and  Quartz 


* Containing  Nitrogen  ...  ... 

* f Containing  Quartz 

The  following  are  analyses 
state  from  South  Coorg,  mad 
William  Pringle.  These  are  also  quoted  from 
the  Tropical  Agriculturist : — 

Analyses  of  Soils  from  South  Coo  re/.  (Pringle.) 


Dunedin 

Tea  and 
Cinchona. 

Cinchona. 

Caca 

Drybnr^h 

Liddesdale 

Kelani  Valley 

Matale 

Udapussellawa 

Dumhara 

1-938 

4 244 

3-333 

l*2i* 

12-838 

IS  002 

16-134 

4*818 

9-811 

9131 

4*038 

10*803 

10*894 

9*030 

5*477 

•449 

*743 

*450 

‘210 

*484 

-271 

•045 

•081 

'240 

170 

•353 

•O'  G 

•104 

•024 

•010 

•083 

•13  L 

•175 

•064 

•001 

•014 

*041 

•020 

•120 

•891 

•531 

•201 

•003 

•005 

•005 

•009 

G3-768 

55-905 

61-894 

79-878 

109-000 

100-080 

109-OU0 

100  0;  0 

■117 

*49ri 

•501 

*114 

11-020 

7-890 

8-660 

14-680 

>ils  in  the  dry 

Mr. 

Pringle  also  made  the  tw 

Wariapolla 
Matale 
2 781 
9 1S3 
I'll  1 1 

9 mi 

■287 
•5?4 
■301 
•223 
■118 
•05G 
•451 
■004 
63  0 2 


100*000 
•129 
12  280 


A. 

. B. 

C. 

* Organic  matter  and 
combined  water 

9-530 

8-080 

5'47  5 

Oxides  of  iron  and 
alumina  ... 

13-065 

6-861 

7-844 

Lime 

•522 

120 

•380 

Magnesia  ... 

•396 

•446 

•101 

Potash 

•044 

•127 

•042 

Soda 

•019 

•063 

•020 

Phosphoric  acid 

■135 

•039 

122 

Sulphuric  acid 

•128 

•079 

•013 

Chlorine 

•003 

•001 

•002 

Insoluble  Silicates 

76T58 

84-184 

86-001 

100-000 

100-000 

1 oo-ooo 

* Containing  Nitrogen 

143 

•292 

•089 

Equal  to  Ammonia  ... 

•174 

■355 

•094 

Moisture  in  air-dried 
sample... 

3-24 

12-130 

1-780 

The  mechanical  condition  of  B was  probably 
very  different  from  A and  C,  as  there  is  nothing 
in  the  chemical  composition  of  B to  account 
for  its  high  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  air- 
dried  state,  as  compared  with  A and  C. 

On  the  above  analyses  Mr.  Pringle  recommended 
the  conservation  of  moisture  in  A and  C by 
means  of  shade,  and  the  use  of  ‘as  much  good 
cattle  manure,  made  by  bedding  the  cattle  with 
ferns  and  leaves,  as  possible.’  Both  being  deficient 
in  potash  he  recommended  1 cwt.  per  acre  of 
nitrate  of  potash. 

A requiring  nitrogenous  manure  as  well  as 
potash,  and  also  phosphoric  acid  to  prevent 
soil  exhaustion,  he  recommended  for  this  coffee 
land  2 cwts.  bone  meal  and  1 cwt.  nitrate  of 
potash  per  acre,  the  manure  to  be  mixed  with 
one  cubic  yard  of  burnt  earth,  or  2 bandy  loads 
of  cattle  manure. 

B being  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid,  and  rich 
iu  nitrogen,  he  recommended  for  this  land  4 cwts. 
bone  meal,  to  be  succeeded  6 months  later  by  an 
application  of  lime.  The  application  of  oil  cake 
to  such  land  he  would  regard  as  waste. 

C being  a poor  sandy  soil,  deficient  in  moisture, 
in  nitrogen,  in  potash,  and  not  very  <-ich  in 
phosphoric  acid,  he  recommended  for  this  soil 
thick  shade,  and  for  manure,  cattle  manure  2 
tons  ; fine  bone  meal  1 cwt.  ; good  fish  manure 
2 cwts. ; and  nitrate  of  potash  £ cwt.  per  acre. 


following 

analyses  to  illustrate  the  changes  produced  in 
soil  by  burning  the  same.  The  general  effect 
is  the  dissipation  of  the  organic  matter  with  the 
nitrogen,  and  the  increase  in  the  available  amount 
of  all  the  mineral  ingredients ; part  of  the  aug- 
mentation, however,  and  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  potash  is  attributed  to  the  ashes  of  the 
word  used  as  fuel. 

Analyses  of  Earth  before  and  after  being  burnt. 


A. 

B. 

Natural. 

Burnt 

* Organic  matter  and  combined 

water  ... 

7 572 

•623 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina 

10-369 

14-345 

Lime 

•253 

•499 

Magnesia 

•161 

•196 

Potash 

•070 

•389 

Soda 

•026 

•096 

Phosphoric  acid 

•159 

•289 

Sulphuric  acid 

•024 

•069 

Insoluble  Silicates  (Sand  Ac.)  .. 

81-367 

83-494 

100-000 

100-000 

* Containing  Nitrogen 

•180 

•005 

Fiji  Soil. 

The  following  analyses  of  a sample  of  soil  sent 
to  me  from  Fi  ji  in  the  year  1880  may  have  an 
interest  for  Ceylon  and  Indian  planters.  The  soil 
was  from  Gt.  Amalgam  Estate , where  coffee  leaf 
disease  first  made  its  appearance  in  Fiji.  The 
sample  was  taken  from  different  depths  and 
represents  the  composition  of  the  soil  from  the 
surface  to  a depth  of  three  feet: — 

Analysis  of  Soil  from  Great  Amalgam  Estate,  Fiji. 
Water  expelled  at  212°  F.  ...  ...  :F998 

“Organic  matter  and  combined  water  ...  12-848 

Soluble  in  standard  hydrochloric  acid 
Silica  ...  ...  ...  qqq 

Protoxide  of  iron  ...  ...  SS7 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  oxide  manganese  6-020 
Alumina  ...  ...  ...  1 1-090 

Lime  ...  ...  . -[99 

Magnesia  ...  ...  ...  -065 

Potash  ...  ...  ...  -Q96 

Soda  ...  ... 

Phosphoric  acid.-..  ...  ...  128 

Chlorine  ...  ...  ...  -{)26 

Carbonic  acid  ...  ...  Trace 

Insoluble  Silicates  ...  ...  64‘386 

100-000 


‘ Containing  Nitrogen 


•201 
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The  chemical  composition  of  the  part  of  this 
soil  extracted  hy  acid  is  upon  the  whole  very 
similar  to  that  of  our  Ceylon  Coffee  Soils.  There 
is  no  marked  deficiency  of  any  of  the  elements 
of  plant  food  as  compared  with  other  coffee  soils, 
while  the  phosphoric  acid,  although  not  very 
high,  is  above  the  average  proportion.  The 
insoluble  silicates,  however,  are  of  a more 
argillaceous  nature  than  is  the  case  with  Ceylon 
Coffee  and  tea  soils.  The  numerous  crystals  of 
quartz,  so  noticeable  in  the  insoluble  silicates 
of  Ceylon  soil,  were  absent  from  the  sample 
Fiji  soil.  The  insoluble  residue  in  the  latter, 
after  being  freed  from  organic  matter,  consisted 
of  white  clay. 

The  air-dried  soil  required  40  per  cent  of  its 
weight  of  water  for  complete  saturation,  shewing 
thus  a greater  capacity  for  water  than  the  4 
Dolosbage  soils  examined  in  a similar  way.  The 
reaction  of  the  soil  was  distinctly  acid,  as  the 
sample,  however,  represented  a depth  of  three 
feet,  this  acidity  was  probably  in  the  subsoil. 

Classification  of  Coffee  and  Tea  Soils. 

A sufficient  number  of  these  soils  has  been 
analysed  to  warrant  a classification  being  attempt- 
ed on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  nitrogen 
present,  and  also  of  the  amount  of  the  two 
important  mineral  ingredients  of  plant  food  that 
are  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  viz.,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  Those  that  contain  nitrogen 
under  T per  cent,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
each  under  '05  per  cent  might  be  described  as 
poor  soils.  Those  that  contain  from  T to  2 
per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  from  ’05  to  '1  percent 
of  potash  and  the  same  of  phosphoric  acid  might 
be  described  as  of  fair  or  medium  quality,  while 
those  containing  above  -2  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
above  '1  per  cent  of  potash  and  the  same  of 
phosphoric  acid  might  be  described  as  rich  soils. 
Of  course  soils  may  be  of  poor  fair  or  rich  quality 
in  respect  of  one  or  more  of  the  three  most 
important  ingredients.  This  classification  or  com- 
parison of  Ceylon  soils  with  each  other  might 
be  drawn  out  in  tabular  form  thus  : — 

Classification  of  Ceylon  Coffee  and  Tea  Soils. 


Quality  of 
Soil. 

Percentage. 

Nitrogen. 

Potash. 

Phosphoric 

Acid. 

1 ’oor 

under  1 

under  '05 

under  -05 

Medium  ... 

1-  to  -2 

•0.5  to  -1 

■05  to  -1 

Rich 

above  -2 

above  1 

above  -1 

Rocks  or  Stones  founded  on  Ceylon,  Estates. 


The  following  are  analyses  of  rocks  or  stones 
found  on  Ceylon  estates.  The  first  three  analyses 
are  of  pieces  of  quartz  which  were  sent  to  me 
to  be  tested  for  gold  and  not  to  ascertain  if 
they  possessed  any  agricultural  value.  They  are 
inserted  here,  as  such  rocks  or  stones  abound  on 
many  of  the  Ceylon  estates,  and  fuller  analyses 
of  them  were  made  than  were  necessary  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  whether  or  not 
they  were  auriferous : — 


Analyses  of  Quartzose  Rocks. 


Silica 

Alumina  and  oxide  of 

99-810 

94-57 

97-00 

iron 

•020 

5-205 

Lime 

•028 

■02 1 

3-00 

Magnesia  ... 

■054 

•L3| 

Alkalies 

■088 

■08  J 

Cold  ...  . . 

absent 

absent 

absent 
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Analysis-  of  Metcmorphic  Rocks. 

Light 

Dark 

colored. 

colored. 

Silica 

82-63 

50-35 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina 

18-51 

34-45 

Lime 

1-19 

9-48 

Magnesia 

•23 

3-49 

Potash  ... 

3-86 

•SO 

Soda 

3-40 

114 

Phosphoric  acid 

•18 

•29 

100-00 

100-00 

Three  other  analyses  of  Metamorphic  rock  have 
already  been  given;  see  page  17. 

The  next  two  analyses  are  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Wilson.  They  are  quoted  from  the  Ceylon 
Observer: — 

Analysis  of  Ceylon  “Orthoclose  Granite.”  (Wilson.) 


Silica 

69-26 

Peroxide  of  iron 

4-50 

Alumina... 

15-20 

Potash 

6-75 

Soda 

2-10 

Phosphoric  acid 

•05 

Magnesia 

1-75 

Lime 

•49 

100-00 

Analyses  of  Decomposed  Ferruginous  Gneiss. 
(Wilson.) 


Moisture  and  combined  water  ... 

8-38 

Organic  matter 

12-26 

Silica 

33-26 

Alumina... 

21-02 

Peroxide  of  iron 

20-64 

Lime 

1-51 

Magnesia.., 

•50 

Alkalis  ... 

1-50 

Phosphoric  acid 

•44 

Loss 

•49 

100-00 

I also  analysed  a sample  of  decomposed  rock 
from  Dimbttla,  which  differed  from  the  preceding- 
in  not  being  ferruginous.  The  following  were 


the  results  obtained; — 

Analyses  oj  Decomposed  Rock. 
Moisture  ...  ...  10-00 

Organic  matter  and  combined  water  10-07 
Alumina  with  traces' of  oxide  of  iron  37'95 
Lime  ...  ...  ...  -34 

Magnesia  ...  ...  -0(1 

Phosphoric  acid  ...  ...  -35 

Potash  ...  ...  ...  -61 

Soda  ...  ...  ...  -22 

Silica  ...  ...  ...  39-00 


100-00 

For  the  analyses  of  Ceylon  limestones  see  the 
chapter  on  Manures. 

(To  be  continued. ) 

*■ 

Ceylon  Tea  for  New  Zealand. — So  far  as 
the  Colombo  Customs  are  aware,  the  direct  ship- 
ments of  tea  to  New  Zealand  last  yeir  were 
90.002J  lb  ; but  we  suspect  a good  deal  more  of 
the  5 million  lb.  sent  to  “ Australia  ” was  tran- 
shipped thence  to  the  Britain  of  the  South.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  during  January  this  }ear  our 
tea  exports  to  “ Australia  and  New  Zealand  ” Bro 
more  than  double  what  they  were  in  the  same  mouth 
of  1892. 
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COFFEE  PLANTING  IN  MEXICO  AND  GUATE- 
MALA DY  AN  OLD  CEYLON  PLANTER. 

Western  Mexico,  Nov.  1st,  1892. 

To  the  Editor  “ Tropical  Agriculturist,"  Ceylon. 

I still  read  with  great  interest  the  movements  and 
writings  of  ex-Ceylon  Planters  ; and  feel  anew  the 
obligations  of  writing  what  I have  learned  lately, 
thinking  that  possibly  some  other  planter  may  be 
interested  equally  with  what  I communicate  as  I have 
been  with  other  contributors. 

I write  from  the  district  of  Soconuxo,  State  of 
Chiapas,  Mexico.  This  district  formed  part  of  the 
neighbouring  Republic  of  Guatemala;  but  was  con- 
ceded to  Mexico  about  thirty  years  ago. 

This  estate,  which  I am  at  present  engaged  in 
opening,  is  situated  only  ten  miles  (10)  from  the 
boundary  line  which  separates  the  two  countries. 

The  character  of  the  country  for  200  miles  along 
what  is  known  as  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  mountain 
range  is  very  uniform  indeed. 

The  lands  rise  with  a gentle  slope  upwards  from 
the  sea  coast  to  an  elevation  of  about  5,000  feet,  then 
rise  abruptly  to  their  highest  ridges  12,000  to  15,000 
feet  above  sea-level. 

The  distance  throughout  the  whole  coast  from  sea 
shore  to  beginning  of  coffee  belt  is  about  the  same 
30  miles. 

In  the  neighbouring  Republic,  Guatemala,  there 
are  some  very  fine  coffee  estates.  El  Porvenir 
is  one  of  the  largest  if  not  the  very  largest  of  all 
I know  the  property  well,  and  if  agreeable  will  relate 
some  of  the  figures  in  connection  with  the  opening 
and  production  of  the  estate. 

El  Porvenir  (in  the  future)  was  a pet  place  of  the 
late  President,  General  Rutino  Barrios.  It  was  pur- 
chased and  opened  by  him,  and  at  the  time  I knew 
it  best,  from  1883  to  188G,  was  already  a large  con- 
cern. His  unfortunate  death  at  the  battle  of  Clial- 
chiapa  checked  the  development  ; and  it  was  recently 
sold  to  a German  Syndicate,  who  have  added  greatly 
to  the  concern. 

The  following  figures  were  Notes  taken  by  me  in 
1880,  and  are  still  interesting  : — 

The  total  area  of  land  was  12,915  acres,  which 
covers  everything,  and  so  made  up  in  the  following  way  : 
410  acres  of  7 years  old  coffee 
315  „ 5 

315  „ 4 , „ 

210  „ 3 

315  „ 2 

1,571  &cres  planted  up  with  coffee  in  1886. 

At  that  time  there  were  approximately  about  2,500 
acres  of  virgin  forest  lands  eminently  suitable  for 
coffee,  which  it  was  Barrios’s  intention  to  cover  with 
coffee.  The  land  was  good  and  rich,  soil  a deep 
chocolate-colored  volcanic  loam.  The  balance  of 
the  lauds  are  rough  and  high,  and  also  slope  down- 
wards to  the  hot  country,  too  low  for  coffee  ; but 
which  bas  been  planted  up  with  grass. 

Barhacues. — There  were  thirty  barbacues  25  yards 
square  each  made  of  stone,  paved,  and  well  cemented, 
offering  a perfectly  smooth  surface  and  floor. 

Driers. — There  were  four  No.  4 Guardiole  driers,  each 
capable  of  drying  75  quintals  of  coffee  daily. 

Peelers. — Three  Smoot’s  peelers  of  the  largest  size, 
one  Gordon  peeler,  and  one  Mason  peeler.  The  latter 
was  not  very  popular  and  little  used. 


Pulpers.—  Six  Gordon  cylinder  breast  pulpers  disposed 
of  all  the  coffee  cherry. 

Deceiving  Cistern. — The  receiving  cistern  for  coffee 
cherry  was  a very  large  concern,  all  stone  paved 
and  cemented,  the  actual  dimensions  I have  not  got. 

Fermenting  Cisterns. — Eight  lermeuting  cisterns  for 
wet  parchment,  6x8  yards  and  8 x lu  yards  stone  work. 

Masfihs.— Two  Guardiole  washers  and  one  Mason's 
washer  for  wet  parchment  after  fermentation. 

400  working  oxen  and  65  carts;  37  mules,  15  carts. 
Power  to  work  the  whole  concern  in  the  height  of 
picking  was  furnished  by  one  waterwheel  40  feet  in 
diameter,  one  of  24  feet  diameter,  and  one  of  12  feet 
diameter.  Two  blacksmith's  forges  and  a saw-mill. 

The  Building.  — The  building  which  contained  all 
this  machinery  was  [_-shaped  01'  one-half  of  a 
square,  one  side  was  204  feet  by  48.  other  side  equal, 
namely  204  by  48.  House  and  office  for  accommoda- 
tion of  clerks  and  managers  contained  8 rooms. 
Telegraph  office,  and  cottage  of  10  rooms  for  accom- 
modation of  the  President  when  he  visited  the  estate. 

150  bouses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  resident 
labourers ; also  scattered  throughout  the  coffee 
estate  were  additional  houses  to  furnish  sleeping 
room  for  the  extra  number  of  hands  needed  during 
crop.  There  were  18  of  these  houses  90  to  120  feet 
long  by  24  to  30  feet  wide. 

Itoads. — The  whole  estate  was  interlaced  with  paths 
cut  6 feet  wide,  the  total  length  of  which  would 
record  many  miles;  12  miles  of  good  cart  road  too 
led  from  the  store  to  the  Pueblo  of  Rodeo. 

Harvest. — In  the  year  under  notice  there  were  21,000 
quintals  of  clean  coffee  picked:  each  quinta1  is 
equal  to  10 J lb.  English  measurement  A very 
large  estate  compared  with  the  size  of  our 
Ceylon  and  Southern  Indian  plantations.  The 
manager  was  also  busy  at  work  lining  and  holing 
300  acres  of  land  more  which  he  purposed  planting 
up  as  soon  as  the  rains  began.  This  estate  to  me 
was  very  interesting  indeed,  and  I am  sure  would 
have  been  equally  so  to  any  Ceylon  planter  who 
might  have  had  the  fortune  to  see  it ; I must  admit 
I extended  the  field  of  my  knowledge  greatly,  and 
learned  much  of  the  ways  of  working  in  these  countries. 

I raised  600,000  cinchona  plants  on  the  property 
and  distributed  them  throughout  the  place,  chiefly 
on  the  lee  side  of  the  roadways,  which  greatly 
added  to  and  adorned  the  estate.  All  the  coffee 
cherry  was  brought  by  carts,  or  carried  by  men  to 
the  central  curing  establishment,  where  it- was  pulped, 
fermented,  dried  and  cured,  and  despatched  ready  for 
market.  I was  present  during  crop  time  1886,  and 
saw  by  far  the  largest  number  of  people  engaged 
picking  I ever  beheld.  There  were  about  3,000  hands 
on  the  estate  at  that  time ; and  the  stir  in  the 
evening  when  the  cherry  was  measured  was  great  and 
exhilarating.  The  room  was  cramped  indeed,  and 
the  time  taken  to  measure  palam  twice  as  long 
as  we  take  in  Ceylon.  However,  these  defects  are 
matters  of  detail,  and  improvements  were  made 
next  year. 

AVhen  the  pulpers  began  their  work,  a stream  of 
parchment  coffee  was  concentrated  and  focused, 
when  i&  issued  into  the  fermenting  tank,  that  did 
one’s  heart  good  to  see.  All  the  coffee  was  not 
measured  in  the  evening  at  the  receiving  cistern, 
not  by  a great  deal.  During  the  day,  carts  were 
arriving  and  leaving  regularly  filled  with  cherry,  to 
and  fro,  from  the  coffee  fields;  yet.  in  the  evening, 
the  number  of  pickers  seemed  innumerable,  and 
the  palam  they  brought  immense.  The  figures  alone 
tell  a good  tale.  Allowing  9 bushels  of  cherry  to 
1 quintal  or  cental  of  coffee,  then  21,000  centals 
equals  189,000  bushels  of  cherry.  The  figures  I take 
from  Ferguson’s  Directory,  page  154,  for  year  18S3-4, 
for  the  calculation,  allowing  also  an  average  turn- 
out of  labor  equal  to. 2, 000  pickers,  and  that  each 
picker  averages  1 bushel  per  day,  94.j  days  would  be 
employed  from  beginning  to  endbf  the  harvest.  This 
is  not  the  ca^e,  however.  The  season  began  with 
I suppose  about  200  pickers,  and  as  the  harvest  called 
for  more  men  more  were  engaged,  so  as  I have  stated 
about  3,000  pickers  turned  out  daily.  A German 
Syndicate  purchased  the  property  from  Madame 
Barrios  after  her  husband’s  death,  and  have  added 
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very  largely  to  the  estate.  Mr,  Charles  Schultz,  the 
managing  partner,  is  a friend  of  mine,  and  has  sent 
me  an  invitation  to  see  the  estate,  which  I shall 
avail  myself  of  when  the  dry  season  advances,  and, 
if  agreeable,  will  let  the  readers  of  the  Tropical 
.lifiicultuci.it  know  further  particulars  of  this  large 
and  excellent  property. 

Throughout  these  countries  a very  different  system 
of  coffee  planting  is  employed  to  the  method  we 
arc  acquainted  with  in  Ceylon  and  Southern  India. 

The  elevations  best  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee 
are  from  2,000  feet  to  5,000  feet,  much  the  same  as 
in  Ceylon.  From  8,000  to  4,000  feet  is  considered  the 
very  choicest  elevation  of  all.  It  in  very  difficult  to 
introduce  any  new  method  in  work  ; much  more  so 
than  it  would  be  in  Ceylon.  The  very  crudest  work 
is  all  the  Mozo,  Indians,  of  this  country-  can  under- 
stand; hence  the  agriculture  of  these  countries  is 
also  of  the  very  crudest  kind.  Unlike  the  Tamil 
cooly  the  Mozo  is  a very  stupi  person.  The  tool 
he  uses,  which  they  all  use,  and  the  only  one  they 
have  any  knowledge  of,  is  called  a machete,  a long- 
bladed  knife  22  inches  long  by  8 h inches  broad  at 
the  point.  The  point  is  very  broad  and  shaped  ex- 
actly like  an  ordinary  sailor’s  sheath  knife,  or  butcher's 
knife.  With  this  instrument  they  can  do  almost  any- 
thing. I have  seen  them  picking  their  teeth,  dig- 
ging jiggers  out  of  theii  toes,  felling  fairly-sized 
trees,  and  flatwise  flogging  their  wives.  They  are 
never  without  their  machete  journeying  or  at  home, 
they  have  it  ever  near  them.  It  constitutes  all  their 
belongings.  Their  whole  worldly  possessions  are  con- 
centrated in  a machete.  Hence  the  machete  is  a 
force  in  the  land.  All  agriculture  is  guided  ac- 
cording to  what  this  instrument  is  capable  of  accom- 
plishing. I can  fairly  state  without  the  least  exag- 
geration that  nearly  all  the  work  of  a coffee  estate, 
from  the  very  beginning  to  end,  outside  of  picking 
and  curing,  is  done  by  the  machete.* 

It  must  be  very  patent  therefore  that  any  planter 
coming  to  these  countries  with  a view  to  open  a 
coffee  estate  must  not  have  too  iron-bound  notions 
about  how  to  go  about  his  work.  Not  by  any 
means  must  he  sacrifice  and  put  away  all  his  pre- 
vious knowledge  and  experience.  This  would  be 
foolish  and  needless ; but  he  would  have  to,  of 
necessity,  adopt  the  general  principles  of  planting 
as  it  is  conducted  here,  which  would  force  him  into 
strange  and  new  channels  of  working. 

Firstly,  although  the  coffee  country'  is  all  very 
heavily  forest-clad,  like  the  jungles  of  Ceylon,  we 
planters  here  never  burn,  or  rather  very  rarely,  and 
when  a planter  does  burn  he  is  careful  not  to  make 
a big  one,  what  we  in  Ceylon  w'ould  call  a bad  burn. 
To  accomplish  this  he  watches  his  chances  carefully, 
after  the  clearing  is  dry  enough  to  fire  he  waits 
still  further  until  a heavy  shower  has  fallen  sufficient 
to  fairly  damp  the  ground,  then  scorches  off  the 
worst  brush.  The  usual  way,  however,  is  altogether 
different.  The  jungle  is  felled  down  and  allowed 
to  lie  for  not  less  than  two  years.  During  this  time 
a second  growth  begins  and  shoots  up  very  densely 
throughout  the  branches  of  the  fallen  jungle.  This 
growth  is  rapid,  spongy,  sappy,  and  has  a strong 
tendency  to  assist  in  rotting  the  fallen  jungle.  In 
two  years,  that  is  two  rainy  seasons  and  two  dry 
ones,  the  most  of  the  branches  of  the  jungle  are  rotted 
away,  in  three  years  or  four  entirely  so.  The  soft 
spongy  w'ood  that  has  taken  its  place  is  easily  cleaned 
off  again,  or  rather  fallen,  lining  is  then  done  im- 
mediately afterw'ards,  12  x 12  feet  apart.  A base  line 
is  run  as  is  usual  in  Ceylon,  between  each  peg,  or 
stake,  a distance  of  12  feet  is  carefully  measured. 
Then  a gang  of  four  men  are  furnished  with  two 
straight  sticks  12  feet  long.  These  sticks  are  placed 
each  one  end  at  the  bottom  of  a peg  on  the  measured 
line,  then  at  the  apex  of  the  angle  formed  by  join- 
ing the  other  two  ends  together  a peg  is  put,  and 
so  on  the  process  is  repeated  until  the  whole  islinedup. 
This  method  is  very  simple,  easily  learned,  and  difficult 
for  men  strange  to  the  work,  to  go  wrong  in.  In  fact 
the  whole  process  is  a repetition  of  the  first  propo- 

* Au  axe  is  usod  of  course  for  felling  big  trees. 


sition  in  Euclid  (to  which  refer);  given  a straight  base 
line  a,  b,  and  a triangle  raised  to  c,  then  the  angle 
a,  b,  c,  is  equal  to  the  angle  a.  c,  b ; and  the  whole 
an  equilateral  triangle. 

This  method  has  an  agreeable  look ; all  the  lines 
in  which  ever  way  the  person  looks  are  straight. 

Holing. — Holing  is  done  the  same  as  in  Ceylon.  A 
task  for  each  Mozo  is  80  holes  per  day  18  x 18  inches. 
We  are  able  to  get  a much  larger  task  out  of  our  people 
here  than  in  Ceylon,  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil;  being  very  free,  friable,  it  is  easy  to  dig,  much 
more  so  than  with  you. 

Before  dismissing  the  burning  of  jungle  I should 
like  to  say  that  I am  quite  a convert  to  the  rotting 
way  against  my  earliest  teaching  of  burning.  I believe 
most  thoroughly  that  burning,  however  right,  scorches 
and  ruins  the  surface  mould,  especially  in  these  coun- 
tries, whereas  the  gradual  decay  of  the  forest  timbers 
assuredly  returns  to  the  ground  more  and  retains 
the  virtue  of  the  soil  better  than  the  ash,  that  is 
the  residue  of  the  fire. 

I notice  from  the  five  letters  that  have  come  to 
my  notice  through  the  Tropical  Agriculturist,  written 
by  Mr.  Scott  Blacklaw,  the  information  he  gives 
of  the  modus  operand i of  coffee  planting  as  conducted 
in  Brazil  is  very  much  the  same  as  the  process  in 
vogue  in  these  countries.  I have  not  seen  all  of 
that  gent’eman’s  contributions;  and  there  are  great 
gaps  in  the  process  of  work  that  I have  missed  ; which 
I have  no  doubt  he  has  most  exhaustively  described. 

Xu /■series. — Especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to 
nurseries,  I have  not  seen  anything  he  has  written 
on  this  section  of  the  subject,  therefore  shall  de- 
scribe them  as  done  here.  This  work  differs  so  widely 
from  the  way  you  raise  the  coffee  plants,  that  I am 
not  far  off  in  saying  the  work  is  entirely  reversed. 
We  select  a piece  of  land  flat  and  entirely  open 
to  the  sun,  if  possible.  It  sometimes  happens  in  a 
virgin  forest,  no  open  clear  place  is  conveniently 
available  for  the  purpose.  Then  the  smallest  natural 
tree  shade  is  selected.  The  ground  is  cleaned 
thoroughly  of  all  surface  rubbish  and  the  surface 
merely  broken  to  rid  the  soil  of  strong  roots.  The 
Mozos  (coolies)  are  then  each  furnished  with  a stick 
9 inches  long  (nine),  and  beginning  at  one  end  of 
the  land  selection  measure  the  distance  equi-distant 
between  each  plant  and  work  backwards  until  the 
whole  is  filled  up.  No  beds  are  formed,  simply  a 
drain  is  made  to  carry  off  the  surface  water  in  the 
event  of  heavy  rainfall.  The  seedlings  are  sprouted 
in  a small  bed  and  are  set  out  in  the  extended  nur- 
series before  they  expand  into  anything  like  plant 
form.  While  the  form  of  the  coffee  berry  is  still  on 
the  delicate  stem,  it  is  considered  the  safest  time  for 
transplanting  into  extended  nurseries  ; when  the  two 
leaves  expand  first  they  are  called  Mariposa  (butter- 
fly) to  which  insect  they  have  quite  a likeness. 
The  seedling  is  never  transplanted  until  it  has 
passed  the  Mariposa,  and  has  produced  four  or 
more  leaves.  But  the  most  of  the  transplanting  is 
done  before  ever  the  leaves  open  at  all.  The  shade 
is  gradually  reduced,  and  the  plants  hardened  off 
in  the  usual  way.  The  planting,  when  the  season 
arrives,  is  what  is  benefited  by  the  form  of  nursery 
as  described.  The  cooly  cuts  around  each  plant,  in 
a very  skillful  way,  with  the  point  of  his  machete, 
and  extracts  a plant  with  a ball  of  earth  the  size 
of  a good  flower  pot  These  plants  are  then  care- 
fully carried  out  into  the  field  and  placed  into  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  and  the  seeds  packed  with 
earth  mould  carefully.  A nursery  of  plants,  planted 
wide  apart  certainly  produce  themselves  infinitely 
better  than  when  crowded  together.  A two-year 
old  plant  is  considered  the  best  of  all,  although  for 
my  own  part  I have  been  more  successful  with  a 
hardy  14  or  16  months  plant. 

1 have  described  the  method  ruling  the  labor 
supply  of  these  countries  to  my  old  friend  T.  A. 
Cockburn  of  Rathkelle  estate,  and  as  he  usually 
sends  you  notes  that  may  be  fitted  for  printing,  I 
daresay  he  has  already  furnished  you  with  a de- 
scription. It  is  too  lengthy  a subject,  therefore  shall 
shunt  it  for  the  present.  Suffice  it  to  say  no  way 
is  wore  unsatisfactory. 
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I am  busily  engaged  opening  a large  coffee  plan- 
tation. We  have  nearly  3,000  acres,  mostly  good 
for  codec.  In  1801  I planted  250  acres,  this  year  I 
planted  another  150  acres,  and  next  year  I shall  plant 
another  100  acres  and  finish  by  June  1893.  I have 
300  acres  of  virgin  forest  fallow,  which  is  rotting 
away,  and  which  I shall  plant  up  in  1895  and  1896.  I 
shall  not  do  any  planting  in  189-1.  I am  just  now 
beginning  to  build  my  receiving  cisterns,  store,  and 
barbacues.  My  power  is  furnished  by  a Pelton  wheel, 
with  an  80  feet  fall  of  water. 

W.  J.  FORSYTH. 

[We  hope  to  hea  soon  again  from  Mr.  Forsyth 
—Ed.  T.A.] 


NEW  PRODUCTS. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  attention  of  Planters 
is  being  prominently  directed  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Observer  since  his  return  to  the  Island  to  the  wisdom 
of  extending  the  cultivation  of  other  products  than 
Tea.  Dr.  Trimen  has  in  annual  Report  after  annual 
Report  pleaded  against  the  practical  restriction  of 
upcountry  cultivation  to  Tea ; and  we  have  ourselves 
—whether  in  reviewing  Administration  Reports  on 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  or  in  dealing  with  Customs 
and  commercial  statistics— condemned  the  apparent 
devotion  of  Planters  to  a single  product.  To  be  sure 
Cocoa,  Cinchona,  Cardamoms  and  Coffee  are  culti- 
vated in  a fashion;  but  there  has  scarcely  been  any 
extension  to  mention  in  any  of  them.  The  acreage 
under  Cardamoms  may  have  increased  somewhat; 
but  not  to  an  extent  to  arrest  attention  ; and  perhaps 
wisely  so.  Spices  must  be  reckoned  among  luxuries; 
and  the  demand  for  them  does  not  expand  with  the 
supply — as  Cinnamon  Planters  know  to  their  cost. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  there  has  been  any  increase 
in  the  acreage  under  Cocoa.  Even  allowing  for  the 
delicacy  of  the  plant,  at  least  in  its  younger  stages, 
its  love  for  sheltered  nooks,  and  its  impatience  of 
wind,  there  is  not  a sufficiently  determined  effort,  we 
fear,  in  any  district  to  find  out  spots  suitable  for  its 
cultivation.  At  the  prices  which  have  ruled  through- 
out the  year  if  not  beyond  it,  Cocoa  ought  to  pay 
handsomely.  Why  then  is  it  neglected  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  ? The  chief  reason  probably  is,  that  ^ its 
returns  are  not  as  quick  as  in  the  case  of  Tea. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  hastening  to  be  rich.  Without 
being  able  fully  to  endorse  the  views  of  a corres- 
pondent who  has  just  been  singing  the  praises 
of  Cocoa  most  lustily  in  the  pages  of  our  contempo- 
raries, we  do  think  land  may  be  found  in  which 
experiments  might  be  undertaken  with  almost  the 
certainty  of  success,  not  only  in  upcountry  distiicts, 
but  also  in  the  low  country.  Its  gradual  extension 
among  the  Natives  in  sheltered  gardens,  is  a pleasing 
feature  ; but  this  cannot,  at  any  rate  for  a consider- 
able time,  appreciably  affect  the  Exports.  With  re- 
gard to  Coffee,  it  is  most  difficult  to  form  or  pro- 
nounce a decided  opinion.  The  prices  which  the 
fragrant  bean  now  commands  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  are  such  as  should  encourage  its  cultivation. 
And  it  has  the  advantage— if  it  be  an  advantage- 
like  Tea  of  yielding  quick  returns.  But  Iiemdeia 
vastatrix  is  not  the  only  enemy  with  which  the 
shrub  has  to  contend,  as  the  few  who  own  coffee 
land  can  sadly  testify.  If  “Once  bit,  twice  shy 
explains  the  unwillingness  of  Planters  to  commence 
planting  new  clearings  with  coffee,  or  to  extend  the 
acreage  they  already  have,  the  explanation  docs  not 
app'y  to  the  maintenance  of  the  lard  under  the 
product  without  shrinkage.  How  is  it  that  the  acre- 
age is  steadily  dwindling  and  the  exports  decreasing? 
Black  bug,  green  bug,  unfavourable  seasons  are  turn 
about  offered  as  explanations;  and  the  Plinters  are 
too  hard-headed  a race  to  offer  1 hem  without  just  cause. 
But  is  this  really  conclusive  against  fresh  experiments  ? 
May  not  the  conditions  under  which  the  plants  have 
grown  and  borne  fruit— their  productiveness  having 
been  stimulated  by  topping  and  pruning— be  fatal  to 
their  longevity?  Because  these  can  no  longer  survive 
or  be  profitably  cultivated,  does  it  necessarily  follow 
that  cultivation  on  fresh  land— on  virgin  forest— should 
pot  be  tried?  To  be  sure,  witl*  Tea  regarded  as  a 


certainty,  and  Coffee,  even  if  our  theory  be  accepted 
as  a risky  experiment,  people  naturally  prefer  the 
former  to  the  latter.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  in 
the  interests  of  the  community  generally,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  planting  enterprise  particularly, 
that  wealthy  Companies  and  well-to  do  individuals 
will  make  experiments,  even  on  a small  scale,  to  test 
the  practicability  of  reviving  Coffee  cultivation  in  new 
fields.  Even  Liberian  Coffee  fetches  prices  which 
are  abundantly  satisfactory  : and  although  we  cannot 
say  we  are  believers  in  the  immunity  of  this  species 
from  leaf-disease  or  even  in  its  ability  to  resist  at- 
tacks better  than  the  Arabian  variety,  we  do  not 
despair  of  its  continuing  to  flourish,  if  it  be  allowed 
to  grow  as  it  does  in  its  native  habitat.  In  our  limited 
experience,  trees  which  have  not  been  topped  resist 
attacks  of  leaf  disease  better  than  bus'  es  which  have 
been  topped  and  pruned;  while  there  has  not  been 
the  same  mortality—  if  indeed  any  trees  have  died — 
among  them  from  that  specific  cause. 

In  writing  as  we  do,  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
Tea  is  in  a bad  way  ; or  that  the  cry  of  over-pro- 
duction is  a valid  one,  at  any  rate  here.  Newmarkets 
are  taking  away  all  that  we  are  producing  at  remuner- 
ative rates.  Those  who  speak  of  the  small  margin 
of  profit  which  Tea  leaves,  in  order  to  secure  some 
concession  in  transport  or  otherwise,  unconscious  y 
do  much  harm  to  a very  promising  and,  we  may  » dd, 
profitable  enterprise.  Tea  pays  generally,  and  very 
handsomely  in  particular  cases.  Plantations  which 
do  not  pay  are  those  which  should  never  have  been 
opened;  and  it  is  impossible  to  treat  any  product  in 
a way  that  all  who  engage  in  it,  whether  wisely  or 
unwisely,  should  be  able  to  grow  rich  on  it.  To  the 
warning  that  Tea  is  profitable  because  of  the  de- 
preciated value  of  the  Rupee,  the  simple  answer  is 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  its  appreciation. 
The  world  is  prepared  to  take  up  all  the  Tea  we  can 
grow;  and  to  pay  better  prices  for  it,  too,  than  fur 
t he  product  of  any  other  country.  Still,  the  unwisdom 
of  p acing  all  one's  eggs  in  a single  basket  lias  been 
demonstrated  again  and  again  in  other  countries, 
and  very  painfully  here  in  the  case  of  Coffee.  It  is 
for  that  reason  we  should  be  glad  to  know  that  other 
products  are  not  neglected  while  Tea  is  being  at- 
tended to.  And  that  suggests  the  need  of  real  at- 
tention. Are  Planters  doing  justice  to  their  bushes, 
on  which  a very  unusual  strain  is  placed  by  the  severe 
pruning  and  the  continuous  pluckiug  to  which  they 
are  alternately  subjected?  The  returns  of  manure 
imported,  and  the  information  touching  cattle  estab- 
lishm  nts  on  Estates,  do  not  point  to  any  general 
appreciation  of  the  ne  d of  giving  back  to  the  soil 
some  part  of  the  constituents  regularly  taken  away 
from  it.  It  may  be  too  late,  in  many  cases,  before 
this  is  realised ; and  it  behoves  the  Planters’  Associ- 
ation and  the  Press  to  draw  very  serious  attention 
to  the  matter. — Ceylon  “Examiner." 

4. — 

i'  ats  ! — Tnlkirg  about  rats,  ‘ays  the  N ilgiri  News: 
these  at  times  make  their  sppcarance  in  ravenous 
swarms  that  stop  at  nothing.  We  were  informed 
'he  other  day,  by  a planter  of  long  standing, 
tint  even  the  very  calves  and  cattle  on  his  estate 
were  not  exempt  from  their  depredations.  On 
one  occ  sion,  by  the  attractive  bait  of  a little 
gram,  placed  in  juxtaposition  to  his  cattle  shed, 
he  succeeded  in  killing  ns  many  as  twenty  by  a 
single  shot,  and  he  repeated  the  experiment  with 
sucoess. 

The  Cuhbent  Cnor  er  Coffee  in  Bbazil  has 
beeD  reduced  by  about  300,000  bags  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  labour.  This  want  tends  to  increase 
in  a very  sensible  degree,  and  causes  a large  advance 
in  the  wages  paid  by.  planters.  The  disorganisation 
in  the  transportation  service  adds  another  very 
serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  cultivation.  The 
next  crop  has  been  estimated  provisionally  by  a 
delegation  of  ccffee  faotors  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  at 
2,700,000  bags,  subject  to  the  character  of  the  season 
up  to  i'ebmary  next.— Capitalist,  London,  Jan.  7. 
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THE  REPORT  OP  THE  LANKA  PLANTATIONS 
COMPANY. 

Had  the  seasons  been  more  favourable  to  the 
cultivation  of  coffee  and  cacao  than  were  those 
of  the  period  covered  by  the  report  of  this  Com- 
pany for  1891-2  up  to  30th  of  June  last,  we 
should  doubtless  have  been  able  more  fully  to 
congratulate  its  shareholders  upon  the  issue  to 
the  working  of  that  period.  The  Lanka  Planta- 
tions Company  is  one  of  those  which  .ve  may 
characterize  as  of  the  old  regime,  for  it  has  had 
to  gradually  change  the  character  of  the  cultivation 
it  started  wifb,  and  the  cost  entailed  by  doing 
this  has  hardly  even  as  yet  been  wholly  surmounted. 
Still  the  report  under  notice  evidences  that  the 
time  approaches  when  the  change  from  coffee  to 
tea  as  the  main  production  of  the  Company  will 
have  baen  fully  effected,  and  the  heavy  annual 
charges  inourred  for  making  this  change  will  have 
beoomo  a thing  of  the  past.  It  is  certain  that 
all  estate  proprietors  will  feel  sympathy  with  the 
directors  when  making  the  statement  contained  in 
the  report  that,  as  regards'  coffee  and  cacao 
the  weather  during  the  blossoming  season  for  both 
produots,  was  “most  unfavourable1'  and  “most 
unpropitiou3.”  Planters  generally  will  bear 
evidenoe  that  this  statement  is  warranted. 
In  the  case  of  the  Lanka  Company  we 
find  that  its  production  of  coffee  fell  off  from 
the  figures  of  2,031  owt.  in  the  year  previous  to 
little  more  than  914  cwt.  in  that  represented  by 
the  report.  Similarly  with  regard  to  cacao  there 
was  a decrease  from  1,106  cwt.  to  707  cwt.  We 
are  sorry  to  observe  that  the  directors  deolare 
that  their  cultivation  of  cardamoms  is  to  be  aban- 
doned as  being  unprofitable,  a like  declaration 
being  made  with  regard  to  einohona,  the  statement 
being  added  that  “as  the  trees  are  very  injurious 
to  the  tea  nearly  all  have  now  been  uprooted.” 
“ Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.”  An  industry  which  at 
one  time  promised  to  go  far  towards  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  prospects  of  our  planters  when  over- 
shadowed by  the  prevalence  of  coffee  leaf-disease 
has  been  declared  to  be  not  alone  “ unremunera- 
tive,”  but  distinctly  injurious  to  the  new 
cultivation  which  has  superseded  that  of  the 
nearly  wholly  abandoned  oeffee.  The  failure  of 
the  ooffee  and  caoao  crops  on  this  Company’s 
estates  would  not  perhaps  have  been  so  trying, 
were  it  not  for  the  faot  that,  as  yet,  tho  aoreaga 
planted  by  it  with  tea  has  not  come  into  full 
bearing.  It  is  this  fact  which  constitutes  the  great 
difference  between  the  Lanka  Company’s  operations 
and  those  on  the  great  mass  of  our  island  estates. 
The  change  from  coffee  to  tea  has  had,  in  this  Com- 
pany’s oase,  to  be  proceeded  with  gradually,  so  that 
while  surrounding  their  properties  there  is  a large 
area  covered  with  tea  that  has  long  attained 
maturity,  a very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
Company’s  connected  acreage  is  as  yet  immature. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  faot  we  should  certainly 
have  had  to  welcome  a report  whioh,  in  spite  of 
reduction  in  the  yield  both  of  coffee  and  caoao, 
would  have  shown  a most  favorable  result  to  the 
operations  of  the  year.  Even  as  it  is,  and  not- 
withstanding the  adverse  ciroumstanoes  narrated, 
the  directors  are  able  to  announce  a dividend  of 
6 per  oent.  on  its  preference  shares  and  one  of 
three  shillings,  per  share  (free  of  inoome  tax)  on 
the  ordinary  shares.  All  things  considered  this 
is  not  a bad  result  to  have  attained,  and  as  the 
ruturnB  of  Companies  now  working  plantation 
properties  in  Ceylon  are  carefully  and  eritioally 
Witohel  by  our  opponents  in  tea-growing  through- 
out India,  it  is  as  well  that  the  circumstance 
under  whioh  a restricted  dividend  is  declared  in 
the  oase  of  the  present  Company  should  be  fully 
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set  forth.  For  if  it  be  not  so,  the  uninstruoted 
might  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  tea-growing 
could  not  be  profitably  pursued  in  Ceylon,  and 
upon  this  would  be  based  a conclusion  that  might 
injuriously  operate  against  the  investment  of  public 
capital  in  Ceylon  agricultural  enterprise. 

The  tea  production  announced  seems  to  us  to  be 
very  satisfactory.  The  amount  of  it  during  the  twelve 
months  oovered  by  the  report  was  no  less  than 
377,327  lb.  against  248,574  lb.  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding. When  the  cash  return,  however,  oomes  to 
be  looked  at,  we  see  the  effect  of  diminished  prices 
on  the  amount  obtained.  These  averaged  for  the 
year  under  review  only  8jd  p6r  lb.  against  9Jd 
mentioned  in  the  previous  report.  As  matters  have 
gone  the  average  now  announced  is  not  a bad 
one,  considering  how  muoh  the  home  market  was 
disorganized  by  the  mistaken  estimates  formed  of 
the  general  outturn  of  tea  for  the  present  year. 
A table  given  in  the  report  shows  that  the  com- 
pany is  possessed  altogether  of  4,157f  acres  of 
land,  of  which  528  yet  remain  under  coffee,  while 
1,899  are  cultivated  with  tea,  412  with  caoao,  and 
18  with  areca.  The  shareholders  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  securing  the  services  of  one  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  Ceylon  and  its  planting  enterprise  and 
of  such  good  business  attainments  as  Mr.  Henry  Bois. 
The  place  worthily  filled  by  Sir  Herbert  Sandford 
could  not  be  more  fitly  ocoupied  now.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  directors  in  their  next  report 
will  be  able  to  show  a progress  undiminished  by  the 
comparative  failure  of  either  coffee  or  cacao  crops. 


THE  LANKA  PLANTATIONS  COMPANY,  LTD. 

REPORT. 

To  be  presented  at  the  Twelfth  Ordinary  General 
Meeting  of  the  Lanka  Plantations  Company,  Limited, 
to  be  held  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  7th  December,  1892,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

1.  TheDirectors  submit  theirReport  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  30th  June  last,  together  with  the 
Balance  Sheet  and  Accounts  of  the  Company  made 
up  to  that  date. 

2.  The  coffee  crop  was  only  914  cwt.  3 qr.  41b. 
(against  2,031  cwt.  last  year),  and  the  amount 
realised  therefrom  was  £4,509  10s  lid.  The  season 
was  most  unfavorable  for  this  product  owing  to  the 
excessive  rainfall  in  Haputale,  which  caused  the 
berries  to  drop  prematurely,  The  best  fields  on 
Thotulagalla  and  the  other  Ouvah  estates  are  being 
kept  in  a good  state  of  cultivation,  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  give  more  satisfactory  returns.  All 
other  fields  were  either  planted,  or  ready  for  planting, 
with  tea  on  the  30th  June  last. 

3.  The  Cinchona  Bark  shipped  has  been  71,897  lb. 
which  realised  £668  7s  11 L This  cultivation  is  no 
longer  remunerative,  and  a*  the  trees  are  very  in- 
iurions  to  the  tea  nearly  al  Lave  now  been  unprooted. 

4.  Cocoa  realised £3,1 20  2s  4d,  the  quantity  gathered 
being  707  owts,  0 qrs.  26  lb.,  against  1,10G  cwte.  last 
year.  The  wrather  during  the  blossoming  season  was 
mo  t unpropitioue,  and  to  this  alone  the  lessened 
yield  may  be  attributed.  Such  weather  as  that  whioh 
prevailed  in  Matale  at  the  critical  time  is,  fortunately, 
quite  exceptional,  and  the  Directors  look  upon  the 
future  of  this  produot  with  ’ oonfidence.  The  trees 
are  reported  to  be  in  excellent  heart,  and  the  ar- 
rangements for  ouring  hava  been  perfected.  Fifty 
acres  of  jangle  have  been  felled  and  are  now  being 
planted.  Tbe  Superintendent  reports  very  favorably 
of  tbe  suitability  of  the  land  for  cocos. 

5.  The  Cardamoms  produced  1,200  lb.,  realising 
£80  5s  Id.  The  cultivation  has  been  abandoned  as 
unprofitable,  and  tho  land  planted  with  cocoa  on  Yatta- 
watte  and  tea  on  Rillamulle. 

6.  The  tea  received  from  the  Company's  estates 
(without  purchase  of  outside  leaf)  amounted  to 
377,327  lb.,  which  sold  at  an  average  of  S;jd  per  lb.,  and 
realised  £13,028  0s  3d,  against  248,574  lb.,  averaging 
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9id  last  year.  The  very  heavy  supplies  which  came 
forward  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  led  to  very 
exaggerated  estimates  of  the  Ceylon  tea  crop  for  the 
season,  and  quite  disorganised  the  market.  These 
estimates  have  proved  much  too  high  : deliveries  have 
lately  exceeded  imports,  and  the  statistical  position  is 
now  decidedly  strong. 

7.  The  following  statement  shows  the  acreage  and 
state  of  cultivation  of  the  Company’s  estates  on  the 
30th  June  last. 
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Ampittiakande 

.110 
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5 

39 

332 

Arnhall 

. 40 

140 

173  20 

373 

Fruit  Hill 

Fordyce,  Garbawn, 

I 

225 

12 

237 

Gonaga  la  and  Para- 
matta 

r 31 
1 

731 

39 

...  135 

936 

Rappahannock 

. 35 

290 

25 

43|  80 

473| 

Rillamulle 

. 15 

215 

, ... 

2 

6 20 

258 

Thotulasralla 

.297 

120*  ... 

126  58 

601 

Yatta  watte 

412  18 

95  145  277 

947 

528  1899  412  18  166  50!£  629  4157} 

* Partly  in  Coffee. 

8.  The  directors  regret  that  the  result  of  the 
ears’s  working  is  not  more  satisfactory  ; the  reason 
eing  the  diminished  receipts  from  both  coffee  and 

cacao  before  the  acreage  under  tea  is  in  full 
bearing.  The  profits  for  the  past  year  amounted  to 
£4,235  19s  10a,  and  after  writing  £1,499  off  the 
suspense  account,  and  reducing  the  machinery 
account  by  £307  10s  8d,  they  recommend  the  pay- 
ment of  the  dividend  of  6 per  cent  on  the  preference 
shares  and  a dividend  of  3s  per  share  (free  of  income 
tax)  on  the  ordinary  shares,  carrying  forward  a 
balance  of  £76  14s  2d  to  the  next  account. 

9.  The  Direotors  regret  to  have  to  report  the  death 
oftheir  esteemed  colleague,  Sir  Herbert  Bruce  Sand- 
ford,  k.c.m  a.,  who  was  a large  shareholder.  The  vacancy 
this  caused  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Henry  Bois,  who  is  now  permanently  resident  in 
England.  Mr.  Bois,  having  been  elected  in  the  place 
of  the  late  Sir  H.  B.  Sandford,  retires  on  this  occaeion, 
and  being  eligible,  offers  himself  for  re-eleotion.  It 
is  hoped  that  his  long  connection  with  Oeylon  will 
be  of  great  value  to  the  Board  and  of  material  assis- 
tance to  the  Company. 

In  the  Balance  Sheet,  the  eBtctes  are  valued  as 


£ s. 

d. 
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d. 

Ampittiakande 

26,225  5 

0 

Arnhall 

18,521  6 

9 

Fordyce  and  Garbawn  ... 

16,149  2 

0 
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11 
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11 
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7 
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9 
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»• 
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Trading  Account  for 

THE  YEAR 

ending  June 

30th 
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To  Cost  of  Cultivation  in  Ceylon,  viz  : — 
To  Ampittiakand 
To  Arnhall 

To  Fordyce  Gonagalla,  &c 
To  Fruit  Hill 
To  Rappahannock 
To  Rillamulle 
To  Thotulagalla 
To  Yatawatte 
To  General  Expenses 


Less— Debit  to  Suspense 
Account  — 

Special  Expenditure 
— Tea  Planting  1700  14  2 

Yatawatte  Cocoa 
extension  203  16  0 

1,904  10  2 


2,300  4 8 
828  9 9 
5,145  1 5 
1,597  7 0 
1,845  16  7 

1,337  6 10 
2,123  0 5 
2,442  13  3 
1 17  10 


£17,621  17  9 


To  Insurance 
To  Balance  carried  down 


To  Interest  cn  Loans.  &c... 

To  London  Expenses — 

Directors'  Fees,  Secretarv.  Income 
Tax  and  General  Office  Expenses 
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17 

5 
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By  Net  Proceeds  of  Coffee  sold  in 
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U 
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31 
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3 

By 
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Cocoa 
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0 

4 

By 

do 

Cardamoms  do 
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5 

1 

By  Net  Proceeds  of  Coffee  sold  in 

Ceylon  214  4 0 
By  do  Tea  do  148  3 0 

By  do  Cccoa  do  8 18  0 


£ B d 


21,406  6 6 


371  5 0 


£21,777  11  6 


By  Balance  brought  down— Gross  Profits  5,957  17  5 


£5,957  17  5 


A NEW  TEA  COMPANY. 

London,  Deo.  9th,  1892, 
BANDARAPOLA  CEYLON  CO.,  LIMITED.  (37,608.) 

This  company  was  registered  on  the  23rd  inst.,  with 
a capital  of  £50, 000,  divided  into  5,000  sbaresof  £10eaoh, 
to  cultivate  tea,  cinchona,  coffee,  tapioca,  indiarubber, 
coooa,  and  fibre-producing  grasses,  plants  and  trees  in 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  India,  and  elsewhere;  with  power 
to  farm,  cultivate,  prepare,  manufacture,  treat,  and 
carry  on  any  trade  or  business  for  making  marketable 
the  same  and  suoh  other  products  as  may  hereafter 
be  approved  of  by  the  company.  The  subscribes  are: — 

Shares 

J«  Anderson,  16,  Philpot  Lane,  E.  O.,  merchant...  1 


G.  G.  Anderson, same  address,  merchant  ...  1 

j D.  Campbell,  same  address,  oasbier  ...  1 

N.  Aunum,  same  address,  acoountant  ...  1 

G.C.  Thompson,  same  address,  clerk  ...  1 

M.  R.  Hall,  same  address,  clerk  1 

G.T.  Robinson,  19, Eastcheap.  E.O.,  solicitor  ...  1 


The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be  less  than  3 
nor  more  than  5 ; the  first  being  Messrs.  G.  "W.  Paine, 
O.  J.  Scott,  and  John  Anderson  ; qualification,  50 
shares  ; remuneration,  £200  per  annum  until  the  com- 
pany earns  15  per  cent.,  then  at  the  rate  of  £300  per 
annum,  or  such  further  sum  as  the  shareholders  may 
vote  to  them  at  a general  meeting  Registered  by 
Messrs.  Robinson  & Standard,  19,  Eastcheap,  E.O.  Re- 
gistered office,  16,  Philpot  Lane,  E.  C. 

The  prospectus  is  as  follows  : — 

This  Company  has  been  formed  to  purchase  from 
Mr.  Hugh  Fraser  the  properties  of  Bandarapola  and 
Muenaeniya,  situated  in  the  district  of  Alatale  in 
Oeylon,  within  3j  miles  by  cart  road,  and  1J  miles 
by"  bridle  path  of  the  railway  terminus. 

The  Estates  consist  approximately  of  1,340  aores  o 
Freehold,  and  130  acres  of  Leasehold  land  of  which 
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The  price  Mr.  Fraser  has  agreed  to  accept  for  the 
properties  is  £21,000,  payable 

£7,000  in  fully  paid  up  Shares 
7,000  in  Debentures  at  6 per  cent. 

7,000  in  Cash. 


£21,000 

Bandarapoia  is  equipped  with  a complete  Factory 
and  Machinery  sufficient  for  twice  the  present  acreage 
and  has  ample  water  power.  There  are  also  two 
excellent  Bungalows  with  outhouses,  and  permanent 
brick  and  tiled  lines  for  a sufficient  supply  of  cooly 
labourers.  The  Forest  and  Ohena  is  all  available  for 
Tea,  and  it  is  intended  to  open  up  some  600  aores 
as  soon  as  it  can  properly  be  done,  leaving  the 
balance  as  a timber  and  firewood  reserve.  The  faci- 
lities for  transport,  and  the  oheap  and  abundant 
labour,  enable  the  produce  to  be  delivered  in  Colombo 
at  an  exceptionally  low  cost,  and  this  will  be  a mafe- 
rial  factor  in  the  earnings  of  the  Company.  The 
yield  of  the  Tea  in  bearing  was  650  lb.  per  acre  for 

1891,  and  this  yield  will  be  exceeded  for  the  year 

1892.  Mr;  William  Mackenzie,  a recognised  authority 
as  a valuer  of  Ceylon  property,  has  valued  and  re- 
ported on  the  Estates,  and  his  report  is  appended. 

It  is  proposed  to  take  over  the  properties  from  1st 
January,  1893.  No  promotion  money  whatever  has 
been,  nor  will  be  paid,  and  the  Vendor  will  pay  all 
charges  up  to  date  of  allotment  of  the  shares. 

FINE  TEA 

whioh  to  a great  extent  reviews  the  little  pam- 
phlet Theine  vs.  Tannin,  recently  forwarded  to 
you.  The  writer  of  the  article  believes  that  the 
authors  of  the  letters  cited  in  that  pamphlet  had 
reasons  for  being  biassed  in  favour  of  China  tea 
and  is  disposed  therefrom  to  largely  discount  the 
opinions  expressed  in  them.  He  goes  on  to  remark 
that  grocers  have  to  consult  the  public  taste,  and 
that  this  is  pronounced  in  favour  of  Ceylon  and 
Indian  teas.  At  the  same  time  he  thinks  a vigorous 
effort  should  be  made  to  impress  upon  the 
British  publio  that  fine  tea  cannot  be  pur- 
chased “ at  the  absurdly  low  prices  that  one 
now  often  sees  advertised  in  the  general  press. ” 
Owing  to  the  system  of  blending  Indian  with 
China  teas  of  a low  grade,  the  article  declares 
that  a taste  for  the  former  has  superseded  the 
latter,  fine  teas  from  China  being  now  scarcely 
procurable.  The  idea  that  the  public  health  is 
affected  by  the  drinking  of  Brith  h-grown  teas  is 
laughed  at  as  a fallaoy,  the  increase  in  con- 
sumption being  pointed  out  as  a refutation  of  the 
notion.  It  is  argued  that  “if  the  late  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  correct  in  thinking  that  one 
pound  of  Indian  tea  when  infused  would  equal 
one  and  a half  or  two  pounds  of  China,  then  the 
weight  of  Indian  tea  referred  to  by  Professor  W. 
Dittmar,  as  containing  2-16  per  oent  tannin, 
would,  in  the  caso  of  an  equal  quantity  of  China 
tea  when  liquored,  be  2-70  per  oent  tannin_.’ 



NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

The  Tannin  Bcgey.— The  pamphlet  to  which  we 
referred  some  months  since,  issued  by  a Glasgow  firm, 
calling  atteDtion  to  the  excessive  amount  cf  tannin 
in  Indian  and  Ceylcn  teas,  has  not  been  a success. 
Scarcely  any  notice  bas  been  token  of  it  iu  the  Press, 
and  even  the  Grocer  bas  not  referred  to  it,  unless 
we  may  take  some  remarks  appearing  in  its  last  is^e 
as  reference.  It  says  “ The  attention  of  the  public 
has  recently  been  conspicuously  drawn  to  this  subject, 
several  letters  having  teen  published  and  leading  ar- 
ticles written  in  the  daily  papers,  generally  with 
the  view  of  proving  that  reolly  fine  teas  can  only  be 
grown  in  OhiDa,  while  Indian  and  CeyloD  teas  con- 
tain an  excessive  quantity  of  tanniD,  which  is  not 
only  injurious  but,  as  the  writer  of  a pamphlet  en- 
titled ‘ Theine  versus  Tannin’  contends,  is  aotuslly 


dangerous  to  the  public  health.  The  late  Professor 
W.  Dittmar  gave  an  opinion,  based  upon  the  result? 
of  a number  of  analyses,  that  there  is  larger  amount 
of  theine  in  Indian  than  in  China  tea,  but  this 
advantage  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
greater  amount  of  tannin  they  contain.  Theexperiments 
upon  time  infusions  were  as  follow s : — China  tea  which 
had  drawn  for  ten  minutes  produoed  1*0  theine  and 
T35  of  tanuin  ; inOeylon  tea  the  figures  were  1-0  theine 
and  2 21  lannin,  while  Indian  tea  produced  l'O  theine 
and  2T6  of  tannin  ; and  the  results  from  five  minutes’ 
infusion  went  to  confirm  the  impression  that  the 
relative  weight  of  tannin  is  less  in  China  lhan  in 
Indian  or  Ceylon  teas.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  reading  the  correspondence  is  that  the  writers 
of  some  of  the  letters  are  either  personally  interested 
in  the  importation  of  China  teas,  and  their  minds 
are  biased  to  a certain  extent,  or  that  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  grooers  and  other  re- 
tailers of  tea  have  to  study  the  ta'te  and  requirements 
of  the  public.  It  wonld  be  well,  too,  if  a vigorous 
attempt  were  made  to  educate  the  public  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  that  fine  tea  oannot  be  pur- 
chased at  the  absurdly  low  prices  that  one  now  often 
sees  advertised  in  the  general  Press. 

The  Economics  of  Indian  Tea — The  teas  from 
China  which  came  to  this  country  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  varied  both  in  strength  and  quality,  and 
grocers,  by  judiciously  blending  certain  kinds,  could 
produce  a delicious  cup  of  tea  at  what  was  con- 
sidered a reasonable  prioe  then ; but  the  circum- 
stances have  entirely  altered  since,  continues  the 
Grocer,  and  grocers  dow  must  be  up  to  date  both 
as  regards  price  aud  the  public  taste.  When  India 
first,  and  Ceylon  of  late  years,  sent  strong,  pungent 
kinds,  which,  when  blended  with  low-priced  China 
teas,  produced  at  a lower  cost  a flavour  whioh  the 
pub.ic  appreciated,  it  was  cot  a matter  of  wonder 
that  the  demand  for  fine,  high-priced  China  teas 
declined,  and  the  bulk  of  the  trade  was  diverted  to 
Russia,  where  the  publio  pay  a good  price,  and 
generally  drink  tea  with  lemon,  whereas  in  Great 
Britain  a deep  colour  is  necessary  to  stand  the  addi- 
tion of  cream  or  milk.  As  regards  the  alleged  injury 
to  health,  previously  alluded  to,  the  case  has,  of 
course,  been  ridiculously  exaggerated,  for  the  con- 
sumption ot  tea  per  head  oi  the  population  has  yearly 
increased  with  rapid  strides,  and  no  evidence  is  pro- 
duced to  show  that  the  community  at  large  are  any 
the  worse  for  using  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas;  more 
over,  despite  the  fact  that  the  oustom  of  drink 
iDg  an  additional  cup  of  tea  in  the  afternoon  had 
become  fashionable,  no  statistics  have  been  cited 
to  indicate  the  slightest  increase  in  diseases  arising 
from  the  consumption  of  tannin,  either  aa 
affecting  the  digestive  organs  or  the  nervous  system. 
It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  Indian  and  Ceylon 
tea  goes  farther  than  Chit. a,  and  if  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  correot  in  think- 
ing that  one  pound  of  Indian  tea,  when  infused, 
would  equal  one  and  a half  or  two  pounds  of  China, 
then  the  weight  of  Indian  tea  referred  to  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  Dittmar  as  containing  2T6  per  oent 
tannin  wcuid,  in  the  case  of  an  equal  quantity  of 
China  tea  when  liquored,  be  27  0 per  cent  tannin. 

Avoid  Infeeiob  Tea.— But,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Grocer,  the  reason  of  the  increase  in  the  use  of 
Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  must  be  traced  to 

other  causes  ; the  first  is  the  relative  cost  of  the 
teas,  and  this  is  most  important,  as  touching  the 
pockets  of  the  public,  more  particularly  as  con. 
Burners  have  been  educated  to  diink  toas  at  prices 
ranging  from  one  to  two  shillings  per  pound,  whereas, 
allowing  for  the  difference  in  the  duty,  they  formerly 
were  content  to  pay  two  or  three  shillings  per  pound. 
Thus  now  the  finest  China  teas  cost  more  than  the 
public  will  generally  pay,  and  consequently  they  are 
neglected  and  attention  is  only  given  to  the  lower 
grades,  which  will  blend  with  strong,  thick  Indian 
or  Ceylon  teas  ; and,  in  many  cases,  China  tea  is 
avoided  altogether.  Another  reason,  is  owing  to  milk 
being  added  to  tea,  it  is  neceesary  to  have  not  only  a 
pungent  flavour,  but  #l6Q  a datk  odour  to  withstand 
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its  effeot,  and  fair-prioed  Indian  teas  snpply  these 
conditions,  which  are  frequently  wanting  in  low- 
priced  China  teas.  This  subject  is  of  importance  to 
the  public  generally,  but  more  especially  to  retail 
grocers — particularly  at  a time  like  the  present,  when 
a substantial  rise  has  taken  place  in  India  teas — 
but  we  have  full  confidence  in  our  readers  being  able 
to  gauge  the  wants  and  tastes  of  their  customers, 
and,  by  carefully  studying  the  art  of  blending,  be  in 
a position  still  to  produce,  tea  at  a price  which  will 
not  only  leave  them  a reasonable  profit,  but  also 
please  the  palates  of  consumers.  The  great  thing, 
however,  is  to  avoid  the  tendency  to  deal  in  inferior 
tea  because  the  price  is  low.  The  public  will  pay  a 
fair  prioe  if  the  article  be  good  enough. 

Tea  in  Australia. — While  on  the  subject  of  tannin, 
there  is  a miserable  picture  drawn  in  a new  book  called 
“ Australian  Life,”  published  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and 
Hall,  of  the  way  they  drink  stewed  tea  at  all  times 
in  the  Australian  bush  and  the  results  arising  there- 
from. It  is  quite  time  that  something  was  done  for 
Australia  in  the  way  of  introducing  Indian  and  Ceylon 
teas  in  place  of  the  miserable  compressed  rubbish  they 
drink  npcountry.  The  writer  of  the  book,  Mr.  Francis 
Adams,  says : — ' The  heathenism  of  the  bush  is  intens  . 
Everyone  is  at  heart  a pessimist.  The  horrible  con- 
dition of  the  coatings  of  stomaohs  perpetually  drenched 
with  tannin  (speoiously  termed  ‘ tea’)  doubtless  counts 
for  something  in  the  action  and  reaction  of  body  and 
climate.  After  a good  spell  of  drought,  endured  on 
a diet  of  mutton,  bread,  jsm,  and  stewed  Bohea,  one’s 
indifference  to  life  becomes  remarkable.  There  is 
nothing  wild  or  hysterical  about  it.  It  is  merely  a deep, 
quiet,  stoical  heedlessness  of  danger  and  death.  In 
certain  natures  it  becomes  combative,  and  the  drawl- 
ing 1 blow  ’ (Anglicb,  boasting)  of  the  competitive 
bnshman  borders  on  an  anger  which  is  so  high-strung 
as  to  threaten  insanity.  Gordon,  with  the  acute  im- 
pressionability of  a poet,  absorbed,  all  the  natural 
influences  of  the  climate  and  the  life,  and  has  become 
the  absolute  spokesman  of  its  morality.”  This  is 
not  drinkiDg  tea,  it  is  making  and  consuming  soup. 
In  the  first  place  the  tea  is  bad  and  in  the  seoond 
it  is  stewed.  The  man  who  can  drink  stewed  tea 
and  not  become  a pessimist  must  possess  the  consti- 
tution of  an  elephant — H.  and  C.  Mail,  Dec.  2. 



TEA  ESTIMATES  AND  RESULTS  FOR  1892. 

(By  a tea  planter.) 

J.  L.  Sliand  has  good  reason  to  be  proud  of 
his  estimates  for  this  year.  I agree  with  him 
in  thinking  pruning  was  too  long  delayed  in 
many  instancies,  14  months  in  the  lowcountry 
and  18  on  the  hills,  seem  to  be  the  best  system 
of  pruning. 

I cannot  say  that  if  each  and  every  planter  had 
got  his  estimates  this  year  the  total  would  have 
reaohed  85,000,000,  or  that  only  two  or  three 
months’  bad  weather  and  fine  plucking  prevented 
estimates  being  got.  The  weather  has  been  blamed 
throughout  the  year,  sometimes,  I think,  without 
reason : certainly  it  was  wet,  cold  and  ungenial 
from  July  to  October;  but  I do  not  think  the 
plucking,  as  a rule,  had  muoh  to  do  with  it. 

The  curious  thing  is,  that  estates  oan  be  selected 
in  almost  every  district  that  have  done  well, 
much  better  than  last  year. 

But  apart  from  these  few  luoky  places,  the  fall, 
ing  off  between  results  and  expectations  on  the 
same  acreage  is  so  great  that  one  wonders  how 
the  total  has  exceeded  that  of  last  year.  Even  in 
the  Kelani  Valley,  where  the  excessive  wet  and 
wind  did  not  prevail,  several  of  the  largest  estates 
are  giving  absolutely  less,  and  considerably  less 
than  last  year.  This,  too,  with  a larger  area  in 
bearing. 

Our  P.  A.  Chairman  may  find  the  cause  in  the 
actinism  of  the  sun’s  rays.  In  the  declining 
years  of  ooffee,  between  ’81  and ’85,  this  prinoiple 


often  did  duty  as  an  explanation  why  crops 

were  short. 

Increased  age  and  area  have  saved  us  from  a 
total  export  considerably  less  than  that  of  ’91. 


AMERICAN  TEA. 

MR.  HENRY  COTTAM  AGAIN  TO  THE  FORE. 

Now  and  then  we  hear  the  term  “ American 
grown”  tea.  It  is  not  usually  taken  seriously  how- 
ever. The  brief,  fugitive  newspaper  paragraphs  in 
which  it  is  met  are  treated  by  northerners  in  much  the 
same  way  as  sensational  news  from  remote  lawless 
regions,  whose  bad  name  gives  probability  to  the 
fabrication,  and  whose  remoteness  makes  it  hard  to 
disprove.  Thus  often  very  readable  news  is  coined. 
But  American  grown  tea  is  not  the  figment  of  a press 
agency’s  fancy.  It  is  a reality,  neglected  instead  of 
exaggerated  by  the  authors  of  despatches.  The 
production  of  it  is  likely  to  become  an  important 
Southern  industry,  an  industry  that  has  already 
emerged  from  its  experimental  stage.  Its  growth  is 
worth  looking  into. 

Summerville,  South  Carolina,  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  place  where  the  initial  attempt  to  grow 
tea  in  America  was  made.  There  at  Pinehurst,  an 
e-tateof  600  acres,  tweny-two  miles  from  Charleston, 
the  State  capital,  Dr.  Charles  U.  Shepard  renewed 
the  experiment  that  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  had  begun  on  the  same  ground  shortly 
after  the  war.  The  efforts  of  the  Commissioner  were 
premature,  as  the  South  was  in  a state  of  industrial 
and  financial  prostration  unfavourable  for  any  eco- 
nomic departures  of  this  kind,  and  tea  culture  was 
abandoned  until  Dr.  Chas.  U.  Shepard  undertook  it 
at  Pinehurst.  He  succeeded  in  bringing  tea  to 
maturity  at  four  years  of  age.  Export  knowledge  was 
necessary,  however,  to  bring  his  experiments  to  their 
most  successful  issue,  and  this  was  supplied  by  Mr. 
Henry  Cottam,  who  at  the  critical  time  in  Dr. 
Shepards  labors  at  tea  cultivation  was  taking 
advantage  of  colder  climates  to  recruit  his  strength 
after  attacks  of  fever.  Mr.  Cottam  had  spent  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  as  a tea  and  coffee 
planter,  and  consequently  was  just  the  man  to  render 
the  assistance  Dr.  Shepard  needed.  Mr.  Cottam  has 
written  thousands  of  columns  for  the  press  on  tea 
subjects,  and  is  the  author  of  boobs  on  tea.  He  has 
few  equals  in  this  department  of  knowledge.  He  gave 
to  Dr.  Shepard  the  modus  operandi  of  growing  and 
preparing  tea  for  commerce.  He  corrected  a mistake 
in  the  mode  of  drying,  sun-drying  having  caused  the 
tea  to  be  red  leafed  instead  of  a good  black  tea,  a 
result  which  spoiled  its  value.  After  shadewithering, 
careful  rolling,  firing  at  a proper  temperature  of  280 
degrees,  and  sifting  through  proper  sieves,  made 
specially  for  the  purpose,  Mr.  Cottam  succeeded  in 
turning  out  as  good  a tea,  he  claims,  as  was  ever 
produced  in  India  or  Ceylon,  and  shows  samples  that 
either  of  those  dominions  might  be  proud  of.  He 
believes  that  the  United  States  can  produce  all  the 
90,000,000  lb.  of  tea  it  consumes,  and  does  not  consider 
that  conditions  of  climate,  soil  or  economy  stand 
n the  way.  There  are  millions  of  acres  that  in  his 
opinion  are  suitable.  These  lands  are  inside  the 
yellow  pine  belt,  where  the  camellia  japonioa  grows 
to  a height  of  30  feet.  The  tea  plant  being  a sister 
(camellia  thea)  it  will  do  equally  well.  Tea  will 
stand  all  the  cold  it  is  likely  to  suffer  in  the  South, 
because,  he  argues,  it  grows  successfully  in  high 
elevations  in  tropical  climates,  and  he  holds  that 
the  same  amount  of  rainfall  is  not  so  necessary  in 
countries  so  distant  from  the  equator.  The  average 
rainfall  of  60  inches  in  S.  Carolina  he  regards  as 
equal  to  80  or  90  iuches  in,  the  tropics.  The  Indian 
planters  at  the  outset  said  that  tea  could  not  be 
grown  in  Ceylon  because  of  the  cold  of  high  lands, 
but  now  Ceylon  produces  half  as  much  tea  as  India. 
Dr.  Shepard  will  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  cheap 
labor,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  chief  advantage 
in  favour  of  Asiatic  tea  growers.  He  has  a school 
on  his  estate  in  which  he  gives  a free  education  to 
the  children  of  the  district,  and  thus  has  them 
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assembled  so  as  to  bring  their  labor  to  bear  easily 
and  cheaply  upon  picking.  Men  are  required  only  to 
look  after  the  machinery.  Dr.  Bhepara  has  planted 
far  apart  so  a*  to  be  able  to  use  the  plough  instead 
of  the  hoe. 

The  tea  turns  out  well  in  the  cup.  Its  retail 
value  is  75c.  a pound  for  Orange  Pekoe,  50  to 
60c.  for  Pekoe,  and  30  to  40c.  for  Pekoe 
Souohong.  It  is  an  Assam  hybrid,  a cross  between 
China  and  India  tea.  The  Assam  tea  is  a higher 
jat.  Mr.  Cottam,  who  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
pioneer  in  making  American  tea,  is  now  with  Steel, 
Hay  ter  & Co.  of  this  city. — Canadian  Grocer. 


VARIOUS  NOTES. 

Mosquitoes  and  Kerosene  Oil — Mosquitoes 
cannot  multiply  without  a breeding  pool  of  stagnant 
water.  If  householders  take  care  that  there  is  no 
pool,  no  marshy  hollow,  or  other  damp  corner 
in  their  compounds,  they  ought  not  to  be  per- 
sistently  troubled  with  mosquitoes.  But  sometimes, 
the  pool  is  not  easily  got  rid  of.  In  that  case  here 
is  the  next  best  oure  apparently,  according  to  the 
Globe : — 

Kerosene  has  been  tried  in  the  United  States  for 
destroying  mosquitoes,  the  old  idea  of  keeping  down 
their  number  by  dragonflies  having  proved  a failure. 
Four  ounces  of  kerosene  were  poured  on  a breeding 
pool  60  square  feet  in  area,  and  for  the  next  ten  days 
the  pool,  which  had  before  swarmed  with  the  insects, 
was  cleared  of  them. 

Planting  Prospects  in  Wynaad  are  not 
very  bright  to  judge  by  the  annual  report  of  the 
Wynaad  Planters'  Association,  which  has  juBt 
reached  us ; and  yet  one  of  the  first  items  in  the 
report  is  the  statement  that  “coffee  stealing  is 
still  as  flourishing  a trade  in  the  d? strict  as 
ever.”  Farther  on,  however,  we  oome  on  the 
following  paragraphs  of  considerable  interest  to 
Ceylon  planters 

During  the  past  two  years  considerable  attention 
has  been  directed  towards  the  possibility  of  discover- 
ing a cure  for  leaf  disease ; numerous  experiments 
have  been  tried  in  the  district,  and  Government  was 
approached  with  a view  of  getting  the  services  of  an 
expert.  After  giving  the  question  their  careful  con- 
sideration and  consulting  with  Dr.  D.  D.  Cunningham, 
Government  decided  that  an  investigation  would  be  of 
value  merely  from  a scientific  point  of  view,  and  would 
not  be  likely  to  result  in  the  discovery  of  anything 
which  would  be  of  service  to  the  planter,  and  I fear 
that  most  of  us  coincide  in  this  opinion. 

Amongst  other  matters  to  which  the  Association  has 
directed  its  attention  during  the  past  two  years  has 
been  to  the  encouragement  of  Tea  growing  in  the 
district.  With  this  object  a prize  of  R200  was  offered 
last  year  for  the  best  essay  dealing  with  the  question  of 
small  acreages  under  different  proprietors  with  a com- 
mon factory.  This  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Standen  of  Neddiwattum. 

As  for  the  general  prospects  of  the  district,  the 
periodical  ravages  of  leaf  disease  have  so  diminished 
the  profit  from  our  staple  produet,  notwithstanding 
the  high  prices  and  low  exchange  that  have  ruled 
during  the  last  two  years,  that  planters  have  been 
forced  to  turn  their  attention  to  other  cultivation. 
Liberian  Coffee  is  on  many  estates  replacing  the 
Arabian;  tea  is  now  being  widely  planted,  and  an 
experiment  is  being  made  in  growing  Fourcroya 
Gigantea  for  fibre,  the  result  of  which,  whether  suc- 
cessful or  not,  will  be  reported  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Association.  At  any  rate  I think  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  that  there  is  no  lack  of  capital  in  the 
district,  or  of  energy  to  work  it. 

The  Associstions  of  Southern  India  have  very 
properly  asked  the  Madras  Governor  to  have  an 
M.  L.  C.  of  their  own,  and  they  are  anxious  to 
have  railways  extended.  Mr.  J.  W.  Hoskin  is 
Chairman  and  Mr.  Geo.  Romilly,  Hon.  Seoretary 
of  the  Wynaad  Assooistion ; we  wish  it  a long 
career  of  usefulness. 


THE  MANURING  OF  TEA. 

The  receipt  of  an  interesting  oommunioalion  from 
Mr.  John  Hughes  of  Mark  Lane  on  the  value  of 
coir  dust  as  a manure  to  the  tea  planter,  affords 
a good  opening  for  touching  on  the  subject  of 
the  manuring  of  tea  in  general.  Since  out  return, 
we  have  been  making  inquiries  as  to  how  far 
liberal  cultivation  in  this  way  has  extended,  and 
the  result  is  a series  of  rather  contradictory  re- 
plies. For,  while  we  have  on  one  side  not  a few 
practical  men  maintaining  that  if  tea  will  not  pay 
without  manure,  even  on  old  ooffee  land,  it  had 
better  be  left  alone,— on  the  other  we  have  in- 
dubitable evidence  afforded  of  the  advantage  of 
manuring  in  the  paying  returns  from  land  whioh 
without  suoh  cultivation,  could  not  be  saved  from 
abandonment  in  view  of  the  fall  in  prioes.  There 
are  old  ooffee  estates  now  in  tea  whioh  oome  under 
this  category  in  several  districts;  and  without  going  so 
far  in  other  cases  as  to  say  the  ohoice  was  between 
“abandonment”  and  “manure,”  yet  the  results 
in  these  instances  of  less  worn-out  land  have  been 
exceedingly  satisfactory  to  the  proprietor.  This  is 
the  case  in  the  high  and  medium  districts, — in 
Dimbula  and  Dikoya  as  well  as  in  Dolosbage.  One 
manager  in  a high  district,  reports: — 

“ Manure  (§  ton  to  acre)  pays  splendidly  on  medium 
soil,  but  don’t  put  it  in  till  say  7 or  8 months  after 
pruning.  I would  not  manure  tea  that  will  average 
4501b.  per  acre  without.  Tea  at  300  lb.  per  acre  with 
London  price  at  7Jd  will  pay  about  R50  per  aorej 
but  bad  soil  and  bad  situation  are  always  to  be 
avoided.” 

Another  still  higher  up,  writes  : — 

“ We  have  still  a large  cattle  establishment  and 
manure  tea  on  a pretty  extensive  scale  ; but  you 
know  1 have  a large  acreage  of  old  soil  to  work  with, 
which  was  put  under  coffee  over  50  yens  ago,  and  all 
my  labour  and  cost  of  manuring  does  not,  I fear,  do 
more  than  bring  our  yield  up  to  tbe  average  f 
younger  places  receiving  no  manures.  So  far  I see  no 
reason  to  change  our  system,  and  if  the  average  pries 
would  only  keep  about  10d  gross  a pound  and  exchange 
at  about  Is  4d  to  Is  5d  per  rupee,  present  owners, 
believe  me,  should  have  no  reason  for  complaint  with 
their  tea  investments.” 

Of  course,  in  both  cases,  we  take  it  that  land 
once  under  coffee  is  referred  to.  We  suppose  in 
the  case  of  tea  planted  on  virgin  forest  land,  at 
any  rate  in  the  lowcountry,  little  or  no 
manuring  has  as  yet  taken  place.  We  do  not  forget 
the  case  of  Mariawatte  with  its  splendid  facilities 
easy  lay  of  land  and  proximity  to  Gampola— • 
advantages  equally  possessed,  no  doubt,  by  Ban- 
darapolla  in  reference  to  Matale.  MoBt  tea  planters, 
however,  with  comparatively  unexhausted  soil  to 
begin  wih,  must  share  what  is  the  more  general 
opinion,  namely,  that  for  the  present,  manure  is 
not  required,  nor  should  it  be  touched  until  its 
necessity  becomes  quite  apparent.  And  yet  there 
may  be  suoh  a oase  as  delaying  too  long.  At 
any  rate  Mr.  Hughes’  proposal  to  the  Planters’ 
Association  about  oolleoting  the  leaves  off  a few 
tea  bushes  of  different  sizes;  “weighing  the  green 
leaf  and  drying  in  the  sun  and  again  weighing  so 
as  to  note  the  loss  of  weight  in  water;  then 
sending  him  samples  of  the  dried  leaves  and 
the  particulars  of  the  original  weights,  and 
number  of  trees  per  acre,”  so  that  he,  Mr. 
Hughes,  might  oaloulate  what  exhaustion  was 
caused  by  severe  pruning,  should  reoeive  attention. 
We  trust  now  that  the  hurry  incident  to  the  Chicago 
Exhibition,  iB  drawing  to  an  end,  Mr.  Hughes’ 
wish  as  above  expressed  will  not  be  forgotten  by 
tbe  Planters’  Association  Committee ; for  he  is 
assuredly  worthy  of  all  support  in  his  endeavours 
to  throw  light  on  problems  of  great  praotioal 
; important:  connected  with  tea  culture.  The 
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question  has  been  aske.d  : have  the  Chinese  found 
it  necessary  to  apply  manure  to  their  tea  ? As 
among  the  best  horticulturists  in  the  world  and  as 
their  gardens  are  generally  small  holdings,  we 
may  be  sure  the  Chinese  do  not  overlook  the 
advantage  of  returning  fertilizing  matter  to  the 
soil  in  the  oase  of  tea  as  of  their  other  cultivated 
plants.  Meantime,  we  append  the  useful  informa- 
tion afforded  by  Mr.  Hughes  in  regard  to  “ Ceylon 
Coir  Dust  as  a Manure  for  Tea,”  which  is  sure  to  be 
read  with  interest  by  planters: — 

Ceylon  Coie  Dust  as  a Manure  foe  Tea. 

Attention  having  recently  been  directed  to  the 
utilization  of  coir  dust  as  a manure  for  tea  and 
coffee,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  publish  an  analysis 
of  this  material  which  was  made  by  myself  in  con- 
nection with  a special  inquiry  into  this  matter  in 
conjunction  with  the  late  Mr.  Borron,  in  March  1891. 
In  general  composition,  coir  dust  as  represented  by 
this  analysis  closely  resembles  that  of  ordinary  farm- 
yard manure  so  far  as  the  actual  quantities  of 
nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  except  that, 
unless  the  coir  dust  has  fermented  by  being  allowed 
to  remain  in  a moist  state  in  a heap  for  some  time, 
it  is  not  likely  to  decompose  and  Become  available 
as  plant  food  as  rapidly  as  ordinary  dung.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  such  a material  will  not  pay 
for  removal  any  great  distance,  the  percentage  of 
the  important  plant  food  elements  being  small, 
while  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  the  native 
ingenuity  towards  fraudulent  adulteration  would 
cause  the  proportions  of  water  and  sand  to  become 
unduly  increased  above  those  shown  by  this  analysis. 
Provided,  however,  that  caution  be  observed  in  this 
respect,  there  is  no  reason  why  coir  dust  should 
not  be  used  as  a means  of  supplying  useful  plant 
food  on  tea  estates  situated  near  the  railway,  as- 
suming that  a low  rate  for  carriage  could  be  obtained. 
Of  course,  it  could  be  used  for  mixing  with  more 
concentrated  fertilizers  such  as  castor-cake,  fish 
guano,  dried  blood,  or  bones,  though  the  fact  of 
being  mixed  with  more  valuable  materials  would  not 
increase  the  natural  intrinsic  value  of  the  coir  dust 
itself. 

On  soils  such  as  those  of  Ceylon  tea  estates, 
which  are  not  particularly  rich  in  humus  or  vege- 
table organic  matter,  the  addition  of  a material 
such  as  coir  dust,  containing  at  least  67-27  per  cent 
of  organic  matter,  must  be  beneficial,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  plant  food  constituents  directly  sup- 
plied, but  also  as  furnishing  a plentiful  store  of 
carbonaceous  matter  which  on  decomposition  would 
become  resolved  into  carbonic  acid ; and  this  would 
exercise  a solvent  action  on  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  soil  which  would  be  rendered  available  as 
plant  food  more  rapidly  than  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances when  such  organic  matter  was  supplied. 

Indeed  this  is  a special  advantage  which  organic 
matter  of  a carbonaceous  character  always  possesses ; 
hence  the  value  for  shrubs,  of  dead  leaves  for  making 
leaf  mould,  and  we  find  that  planters  approve  of 
the  plan  of  allowing  the  prunings  of  the  tea  to  re- 
main on  the  surface  for  a time,  because  they  furnish 
a protection  from  sun  and  rain,  while  the  leaves  are 
gradually  decaying  and  forming  suitable  food  to  be 
afterwards  covered  up  and  afford  nourishment  to  the 


feeding  roots. 

John  Hughes. 

ANALYSIS  OF  COIE  DUST  FKOM 

CEYLON. 

Water  (lost  at  212°  F) 

12-50 

* Organic  matters 

. . 67-27 

Phosphoric  Acid 

•27 

Lime 

1-20 

Poash 

•78 

Soda 

•43 

Oxide  of  Iron,  Alumina  ) 

Magnesia,  Sulphuric  Acid,  etci  J 

. . 2-89 

Sand  . . 

14-66 

100-00 

* Containing  Nitrogen,  * . 

..  '56 

equal  to  Ammonia  . . 

..  -68 

From  the  above  results  one  ton  of  this  coir  dust 
would  contain  as  follows; — 

Nitrogen  ..  ..  12J  lb. 

Potash  . . . . 17J  „ 

Phosphoric  Acid  . . 6 „ 


TEA  IN  UPPER  AND  LOWER  DIKOYA— 
SPECIALLY  BOGAWANTALAWA. 

DEL  BSY — THE  FLATS — AND  KOTIYAGALA, 

(From  an  Old  Planter.) 

I was  up  to  Bogawantalawa  the  other  day,  and  on 
my  way  I kept  my  eyes  open  ; and  I must  say  that 
taking  the  appearance  of  the  tea  into  consideration, 
say  from  Abergeldie  up  to  Kotiyagala,  the  yield  for 
the  next  six  months  is  bound  to  be  heavy.  Every 
place  I went  through  seemed  in  grand  trim  for 
flushing.  Del  Rey  is  a sight,  and,  all  the  flats  (that 
used  to  be  “ patana”)  from  Tientsin  Bridge  to  Kotiya- 
gala are  also  well  worth  the  journey  to  see.  No 
doubt  Bogawantalawa  is  the  place  for  tea  in  Ceylon. 
The  coffee— and  there  is  still  a good  lot  about — is 
very  poor  as  far  as  crop  is  concerned ; and  it  does 
not  look  as  if  it  would  do  much  the  coming  year.  So 
I fear  its  days  are  numbered. 

I see  you  have  been  advocating  planting  timber 
trees  on  all  estates.  You  are  again  right,  for 
we  do  want  a lot  of  shelter  and  also  firewood. 
The  Great  Western  Rajah  is  also  right  when 
he  told  you  that  there  has  been  a great  deal 

Planted  already  which  only  wants  time  to  show. 

iast  year  there  must  have  been  millions  of  plants 
put  out.  I have  put  out  some  thousands  myself 
and  will  put  out  more  next  year. 

Kotiyagala  estate  is  the  place  you  ought  to  see. 
There  you  will  find  all  the  fields  laid  out  with 
original  jungle  belts  and  any  number  of  other  trees 
— in  fact  it  is  a model  estate. 


THE  TEA  PLANTING  ENTERPRISE  AND 
MANURE. 


We  are  now  enabled  through  the  oourtesy  of  the 
General  Manager  to  give  the  figures  showing  the 
quantity  of  manure  carried  upcountry  by  the  railway 
for  a series  of  years.  The  statement  appended  goes 
baok  to  1882,  when  there  were  not  7,000  aores  of 


and  indeed  up  to  1885, 

we 

should  say,  show 

manure 

which  must 

have  been 

used  for  coSee 

rather 

than  tea  fields.  The 

tonnage  of  manure 

carried 

by  rails,  is  as 

follows  : 

— 

Years. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tons. 

1882 

4,173 

1888 

2,098 

1883 

5,332 

1889 

2.519 

1884 

3,928 

1890 

5,576 

1885 

2,093 

1891 

3.355 

1886 

1,881 

1892  (llmonths)  3,011 

1887 

2,507 

The  minimum  was  reaohed  in  1886,  and  since  then 
there  has  been  a satisfactory  inorease  especially 
in  1890,  when  a total  was  reached  in  excess  of 
that  for  last  year  or,  we  suspect,  for  the  present  year 
though  we  have  the  figures  for  eleven  months  only. 
We  suppose  the  whole  of  1892  will  show  about 
the  same  return  as  1891. 


♦ 

NEW  PRODUCTS— AND  THE  NEED  FOR  THEIR 
DEVELOPMENT  TO  COUNTERBALANCE  TEA. 

The  letter  (on  page  521)  which  ‘‘An  Old  Coffee 
Stump”  sends  us  in  answer  to  our  correspondent, 
“ Wanderer,”  is  a truly  alarmist  one  1 To 
remind  fhe  planting  world  of  Ceyloa  thaij 
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there  are  40,000  acres  available  in  private 
hands  in  what  we  used  to  call  the  “ Southern 
Coffee  Districts’  for  extended  tea  cultivation 
is  to  give  them  the  very  reverse  of  welcome 
or  seasonable  intelligence.  We  cannot  contest 
the  special  illustration  afforded  by  an 
“ Old  Coffee  Stump”  as  to  the  success  of  tea 
on  the  Ealangoda  chenas  ; but  certain 
we  are  that  there  is  as  much  pros- 

pect of  the  difference  between  the  total 
and  cultivated  area  on  all  our  plantations 
(namely  353,879  acres  according  to  last  Direc- 
tory) being  transformed  into  tea  fields,  as 
that,  of  the  private  reserves  in  Balangoda, 
Rakwana,  Kukulu  and  Morawak  Korale,  there 
should  be  40,000  acres  fit  for  profitable  culti- 
vation. 

But  it  is  surely  time,  in  view  of  specu- 
lation as  to  farther  large  extents  available 
for  tea,  to  urge  on  all  desirous  of  a field  for 
planting  enterprise  and  capita,!  in  this  island, 
to  give  their  attention  to  other  products, 
rather  than  our  staple.  To  open  more  tea  plan- 
tations until  at  least  there  is  increased  en- 
couragement in  new  markets,  will  probably 
be  as  suicidal  on  the  part  of  the  investors 
as  it  will  prove  injurious  to  existing  interests. 
The  intending  investor  in  new  tea  land 
should  ask  himself  seriously  what  the  pros- 
pects are  in  the  face  of  a considerable  fall  in 
prices  and  the  certainty  of  increased  pro- 
duction. 

Now  we  should  like  to  plead  for  renewed 
attention  at  this  time  both  to  Cacao  and 
Liberian  Coffee.  With  the  early  prospect  of 
the  railway  to  Uva  being  opened,  we  think 
there  is  room  for  prospecting  in  that  province 
for  land — in  small  blocks  perhaps — suitable 
for  these  two  much-required  products.  It  is 
with  regret  that  we  see  no  encouragement 
to  try  clearings  with  ordinary  coffee  : on 
the  contrary  we  much  fear  a farther  con- 
traction of  area  uuder  cultivation  when  we 
have  to  face  such  a doleful  account  as  the 
following  from  an  Uva  planter  : — 

“ My  wish  has  been  to  keep  in  a good  deal  of  the 
old  staple.  I have  been  taking  the  utmost  care  of 
the  coffee  for  the  last  twelve  months  ; and  although 
the  weather  at  the  flowering  season  was  not  parti- 
cularly favourable,  the  trees  set  an  excellent  crop. 
Just  as  the  berries  began  to  swell  up,  a fearful 
attack  of  green  bug  came  on,  which  will  rob  me  of 
half  the  crop.  We  read  of  the  olive  leaf  before  the 
deluge,  of  the  grape  and  the  vine  in  ancient  classic 
lore,  and  are  we  to  believe  that  the  coffee  bush, 
»s  a sign  of  Heaven’s  displeasure,  has  been  smitten 
to  rise  no  more.  What  theories  have  been  urged  to 
explain  the  ruin  that  has  come  over  a splendid  cul- 
tivation in  less  than  a life-time.  One  scientist  de- 
clared that  an  almost  microscopic  fungus  would  kill 
every  coffee  tree  in  Ceylon ; were  he  alive  now  he 
would  moderate  his  prognostication  of  absolute  ruin  ; 
others  wrote  of  _ excessive  inbreeding,  unnatural 
electric  action,  variation  in  the  magnetic  earth  cur- 
rent°,  excessive  stimulus,  more  waste  than  supply ; 
while  the  philosophic  geologist  said  plants  die  out, 
the  coffee’s  race  is  run  and  it  has  ever  been  so, 
since  the  creation  of  the  world.  Poor  blind  mortals, 
we  are  only  groping  in  the  dark ; perchance,  a score 
of  years  hence,  as  science  advances,  the  mist  will 
be  rolled  away  and  we  shall  see  clearly  what  natural 
law  violated  brought  on  us  this  destruction  and 
misery.  It  is  true  that  small  coffee  clearings  have 
been  put  out  in  this  district.  The  time  has  not  yet 
arrived,  however,  in  my  opinion  to  do  so  with  any 
chance  of  success,  Hemileia  vastatrix  does  not  now 


do  much  damage,  but  this  green  bug  is  a dreadful 
pest  much  more  destructive  than  any  other.  I hope 
that  a remnant  of  the  coffee  in  Uva  will  yet  be 
saved ; but  it  will  be  a smaller  portion  than  I at 
one  time  believed.  Time  flies  and  the  financial 
situation  presses,  so  that  we  cannot  afford  to  wait 
for  the  change  which  sooner  or  later,  be  the  cause 
what  it  may  be,  will  come  and  will  enable  coffee 
again  to  be  cultivated  successfully  in  Ceylon.” 

We  can  only  hope,  even  if  against  hope,  that 
green-bug  and  hemileia  will  disappear  and 
leave  us  still,  especially  in  Uva,  a certain 
and  profitable  area  under  the  old  staple. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  surely  the  news 
of  success  at  the  Straits  with  Liberian 
coffee  ought  to  stimulate  Ceylon  planters 
to  make  further  experiments  in  this  direc- 
tion. Mr.  T.  H.  Hill,  formerly  of  Matale, 
has  been  giving  some  wonderful  figures  in 
statements  published  in  the  Kew  Bulletin 
(which  we  are  taking  over  in  full  into  the 
Tropical  Agriculturist).  Returns  of  94  cwt. 
and  11£  cwt.  per  acre  must  be  enough  to"  make 
young  planters  desire  to  share  in  so 
good  a thing,  and  it  is  impossible  that  Ceylon 
cannot  have  land  in  considerable  area  as 
suitable  for  Liberian  coffee  as  that  taken  up 
in  the  Straits.  We  have  mentioned  the  Uva 
province  with  the  facilities  in  many  ways 
which  the  railway  will  offer  to  extended  oc- 
cupation. The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Southern  Province  which  can  by  no  means  be 
played  out  or  fully  settled  in  the  districts 
suitable  for  planting.  But  still  more  what 
about  the  expanse  of  rich  land  north-east  of 
Matale,  beyond  and  around  the  Minnen 
tank?  We  had  a visitor  the  other  day  who 
with  special  knowledge  of  the  country,  de- 
clared that  in  that  direction  lay  the  very 
richest  reserves  of  Crown  land  for  agricultural 
purposes  in  the  island,  and  he  strongly 
protested  for  that  reason  against  Mr.  Waring’s 
route  for  the  Northern  railway  being  adopted, 
in  so  far  as  it  ran  in  a straight  line  from 
Kurunegala  to  Anuradliapura.  In  the  public 
interests  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  traffic, 
the  line  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  tend  Eastward 
to  the  point  that  would  best  command  the 
route  to  Trincomalee  and  from  which  a road 
or  branch  railway  could  easily  be  run  into  the 
heart  of  the  fertile  reserves  referred  to.  He 
did  not  think,  too,  that  the  actual  outlay  per 
mile  of  the  Northern  line  would  be  much  if 
anything  increased.  This  is  a matter  for  the 
Government  in  connection  with  the  Surveyor  - 
General  and  Government  Agents  to  decide. 
Mr.  Waring  has  to  do  his  work  as  Engineer, 
but  he  will  only  be  too  ready, we  suppose,  to 
adapt  his  line  to  fresh  industrial  and  revenue 
claims,  if  these  are  pointed  out  to  him  and 
ho  is  asked,  to  serve  them.  Meantime  we 
have  surely,  arnoDg  our  younger  generation 
of  planters,  men  of  enterprise,  who  will  not 
shrink  from  thoroughly  exploring  this  region 
with  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  Liberian 
coffee,  cacao,  &e.  The  question  of  rainfall 
will  have  to  be  answered,  and  yet  in  rich 
soil  with  shelter  and  shade,  fruit  trees  can 
get  on  well  with  a limited  rainfall.  The 
distance  and  climate  should  not  deter  pioneers  ; 
for  the  difficulties  would  be  trifling  compared 
with  those  encountered  in  the  early  days  in 
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the  lower  and  remoter  planting  districts  before 
the  era  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  of  a reli- 
able labour  and  food  supply. 

We  would  fain  hope,  therefore,  that  farther 
new  investments  in  planting  in  Ceylon  may 
take  the  direction  of  cacao  and  Liberian 
coffee  rather  than  of  tea;  and  that  pro- 
prietors with  considerable  reserves  in  the 
lower  districts  may  consider  well  whether 
sheltered  pockets  of  good  soil,  where  such 
exist,  would  not  be  a safer  investment  if  put 
in  the  products  in  keen  demand,  and  for 
which  high  prices  are  available,  rather  than 
in  the  one  in  danger  now  of  being  over- 
produced and  of  falling  in  value  to  actual 
cost  of  production. 


LOCAL  AND  HOME  TEA  SALES. 

The  letter  of  our  correspondent,  “A  Local  Seller,'1 
(on  page  521)  appears  at  an  opportune  moment 
when.wiih  the  figures  published  for  the  total  of  tea 
offered  and  sold  in  Colombo  during  1892,  we  are  con- 
sidering the  comparison  between  the  Baillie  Street 
and  Mincing  Lane  Sales.  The  growing  importance 
of  the  former  oannot  be  denied : they  take  off 
considerable  percentage  now  of  our  total  outturn 
as  may  be  judged  from  the  figures  oomp  led  by 
a contemporary  and  given  on  page  513.  That 
15  million  lb.  should  have  been  sold  in  Col  mbo 
this  year  and  still  more  that  so  much  as  millions 
Ehould  be  sent  to  other  countries  than  tbe  United 
Kingdom — mainly  Australasia — are  very  satisfactory 
features.  The  more  rapidly  our  direot  exports  to 
“other  countries”  increase,  the  better  chance  of 
Ceylon  teas  holding  their  own  in  the  Lane,  and 
as  direot  exports  are  chiefly  fed  by  local  sales,  it 
must  be  the  wish  of  our  planters  to  6ee  the  Co- 
lombo tea  sales  extend  and  flourish.  In  this  light, 
the  experience  of  “ A Local  Seller”  will  be  regarded 
as  extremely  satisfactory  and  will  no  doubt  en- 
oourage  other  producers  to  think  of  trying  the 
Colombo  sales.  Nevertheless,  it  muBt  not,  of  course, 
be  forgotten  that  considerable  as  the  number  of 
local  buyers  has  become,  there  is  a limit  to  what 
they  can  take  off.  A continuous  steady  inorease 
of  a few  million  lb.  each  year  in  the  quantity 
locally  offered  is  the  most  we  oen  expect  or  desire. 
We  suppose  that  nearly  all  the  finer  teas  are  sent 
to  Mincing  Lane,  and  though  for  small  paroels 
(such  aa  those  from  the  little  Naseby  garden  giving 
a total  crop  of  only  16,000  lb.)  there  is  neatly 
always  a better  demand  and  prioe  than  could 
probably  be  realized  in  “ the  Lane’’ ; yet  we  re- 
cognize the  faot  that  no  such  competition  could 
be  anticipated  for  a continuously  large  supply  of 
the  finer  teas,  (jur  correspondent’s  experience, 
however,  refers  to  considerable  quantities  of  ordi- 
nary teas  and  the  result,  as  he  says,  tells  strongly 
for  the  local  market.  Let  us  hope  that  during 
1893,  the  direct  order  to  Colombo  “ from  other 
countries”  may  so  inorease  as  to  still  further 
stimulate  local  sales  and  business  generally  in  a 
way  satisfactory  to  planters  and  brokers  as  well 
as  to  buyers. 


DRUG9,  &c„  IN  THE  LONDON  MARKET. 

(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist. ) 

London,  Nor.  30. 

Thk  Cinchona  Sales.— The  London  auctions  of  Decem- 
ber 13th  will  dc  the  la»b  of  the  current  year.  The  first 
cinchona  sides  of  1893  are  fixed  for  January  10th.  The 
date*  of  the  ten  cinchona  sales  to  bel  held  in  Amster- 


dam in  1893  have  been  fixed  as  follows  January  12th, 
February  16th.  March  23rd,  April27tb,  June  1st,  July  6th, 
August  31st,  October  5th,  November  9th,  and  Decem- 
ber 14th. 

Cinnamon. -At  the  quarterly  lauctions  on  Monday  the 
comparatively  small  supply  of  |2,181  bales  of  Ceylon 
cinnamon  (including  some  700  bales  unworked)  was 
offered.  There  was  a fairly  steady  idemand,  which 
improSed  as  the  sales  went  on,  and  about , 1,650  bales 
sold  at  Id  fo  2d  per  lb.  advance  for  good  to  superior,  and 
Jd  per  lb.  for  ordinary  grdes.  The  following  are 
the  present  prices  Firsts : Superior,  its  lid  to  Is  6d  ; 

ordinary  to  fine  7d  to  11  Jd  per  lb.  Seconds:  Superior  Is  2d 
jo  It  3d;  ordinary  to  fine  6d  to  lOJd  per  lb.  Thirds: 
Superior  lid  to  lijd;  ordinary  to  good  6d  to  9d  per  lb. 
Fourths  and  unworked  5fd  to  8d  per  lb.  Cinnamon  chips 
sold  steadily  at  ljd  per  lb  ; quillings  at  4jd  to  5Jd,  and 
broken  quills  at  6d  to  64d  per  lb. 

Cinchona.— Tuesday’s  auctions  were  larger  by  a long 
way  than  their  predecessors  for  several  months  back 
The  catalogues  comprised  of  :— 


Packages.  Packages. 


Ceylon  cinchona 

1,381  of  which 

1.235 

East  Indian  cinchona 

464  „ 

420 

Java  cinchona 

107  „ 

107 

West  African  cinchona 

466 

466 

South  American  cin- 

chona 

.301 

250 

2,719 

2,476 

The  assortment  of  bark  offered  was  a fairly  good  one.  though 
there  were  no  very  rich  parcels,  only  one  or  two  lots 
realising  over  7d  per  lb.  The  Indian  bark  consisted 
almost  wholly  of  Officinalis,  and  there  was  an  unusually 
large  quantity  of  West  African  bark  (snccirubra  character) 
of  poor  quality.  Competition  was  anything  but  brisk, 
and  only  two  of  the  German  agents  bought  considerably. 
The.  result  of  the  auctions  may  be  summed  up  as  show- 
ing an  average  decline  of  5 to  10  per  cent,  reducing  the 
unit  to  I Jd  at  the  most. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  purchased  by  the  prin- 
cipal buyers  : — 


Agents  for  the  Mannheim  and  Amsterdam  works 
Agents  for  the  Frankfort-o/Main  and  Stuttgart 
works  ... 

Agents  for  the  Brunswick  faotory 
Agents  for  the  Auerbach  factory 
Messrs.  Howard  & Sons 
Agents  for  tha  American  and  Italian  works 
Agent!  for  the  Paris  factory 
Sundry  druggists 


Lb. 

251,112 

72,133 
54,874 
33,295 
26.091 
22,955 
22.1 10 
41,288 


Total  quantity  of  bark  sold  ...  ...  524,188 

Bought  in  or  withdrawn  ...  ...  49,610 


Total  quantity  offered  ...  ...  573,798 

Essential  Oils.— Citronella : A percel  of  24  cases  in 
auction  last  week  is  held  for  id  per  or.  Sales  of  Lemon- 
graii  oil  are  reported  privately  at  lid  per  oz. 


— 

The  Tea  Planters  of  Assam,  like  the 
Indigo  Planters  of  Behar,  and  the  Coffee  Planters 
of  the  South — who  besought  the  Viceroy  the  other 
day  not  to  touch  the  exohange  question  on  the 
ground  that  a rise  would  be  disastrous  to  the  im- 
perial interests  of  Coorg — are,  says  the  Pioneer,  jubilant 
over  the  high  prices  they  are  getting  for  their  tea. 
We  hear  of  one  concern  which  with  a capiral  of  two 
lakhs  of  rupees  is  expeoted  to  turn  over  a profit  of 
R60.000  on  this  year’s  working.  This  indicates  a 
beautiful  state  of  things  no  doubt  from  the  manager’s 
point  cf  view  ; and  may  be  satisfactory  enough  to  the 
shareholders  as  long  as  they  desire  to  draw  and 
employ  their  dividends  in  this  country.  Bit  the  satis- 
faction would  vanish  so  soon  as  they  should  desire 
to  take  their  money  to  England  : and  one  does  not 
quite  see  why  anyone  living  a Earopean  life  in  India 
should  prefer  earniug  a comparatively  large  number 
of  low  value  rupees  to  a comparatively  small  number  of 
high  value  ones.  It  is  true  that  the  labour  and  raw 
material  which  the  planter  employs  are  paid  for  in 
rupees  at  prices  which  are  tolerably  constant:  but 
the  shrinkage  in  the  real  value  of  the  planter’s  in- 
come (which  he  cannot  esoape  any  more  than  his 
fellows)  amply  takes  off,  as  far  as  his  individual 
prosperity  is  oonoerned,  from  the  inorease  in  its  bulk.” 

But  planters  are  on  the  whole  well  content  with 
the  prices  paid  in  sterling  lor  their  produoe 
just  now. 
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MANURING  TEA  : A QUERY. 

(From  a Planter  in  a High  District.) 

Is  there  any  objeotion  to  putting  fresh  oattle 
manure  mixed  with  mueh  litter  to  the  tea, 
applied  in  shallow  holes  in  the  centre  of  the 
lines,  18”  x 18"  x 4":  I mean  on  a gentle  elope, 

not  on  steep  land  or  on  absolutely  flat  land  on 
whioh  pools  of  water  stand.  My  own  experience  is 
that  this  is  the  beet  way  of  applying  oattle  manure. 
The  extra  cost  of  transport  I leave  out  of  the 
question,  as  if  taken  by  estate  carta  and  applied, 
within  easy  distance  of  the  road,  it  does  not  amount 
to  much.  Of  course,  well  rotted  manure  has  quicker 
efleot : but  it  is  not  so  lasting. 

I ask  this  question  as,  on  page  404  of  the  T.A, 
for  December,  Mr.  Shelton  is  reported  to  have 
said  “ he  would  not  put  the  manure  direot  to 
the  roots  unless  the  manure  was  thoroughly  rotted.” 
He  was  speaking  of  manuring  an  orohard. 

[What  do  the  planting  authorities  whom  we  quoted 
eattrday  say  to  thi3?— Ed  T.A.) 


ON  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  TEA. 

In  Gay’s  Trivia,  bk.  ii.  1.  249,  “ prey  ” and 
“ sea,”  and  1.  297  “ pay  ” and  “ tea  ” are  given 
as  rhymes.  Were  “sea”  and  “tea”  ever  pro- 
nounced in  this  way  generally?  G.H.T.  (Notes 
and  Queries  6th  S.  vi.,  Aug.  12,  1882,  p.  129.) 

In  his  English  Grammar  Ben  Jonson  illustrates 
the  diphthong  ea  by  the  words  earl,  pearl,  meat, 
seat,  sea,  flea-,  then  adds: — “To  which  add  yea 
and  plea ; and  you  have  at  one  view  all  our 
words  of  this  termination.”  That  is,  according  to 
Jonson,  there  are  only  four  words  ending  in  ea. 
Prof.  Earle  ( Philology  of  the  English  Tongue,  p. 
171)  continues  the  list  thus : “ He  forgot  the 
word  lea,  or  perhaps  regarded  it  as  a bad  spelling 
for  ley  or  lay.  This  makes  five.  A sixth, plea,  has 
come  into  existence  since.  To  these  there  has 
been  added  a seventh,  viz.  tea.”  It  seems  likely 
that  the  diphthong  ea,  from  the  15th  century 
onwards,  was  sounded  like  modern  ay.  - * * * 

The  word  tea  is,  of  course,  comparatively  modern, 
the  pronunciation  in  the  18th  century  being 
due  to  French  influence.  Here  again,  however, 
one  cannot  but  note  the  coincidence  there  is  in 
that  pronunciation  with  the  original  sound  of 
the  diphthong  in  the  small  class  of  words  with 
which  tea  is  grouped.  Pope  was  not  only  using 
a fashionable  utterance,  but  also  speaking  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  genius  of  the  language,  when 
(j Rape  of  the  Loch,  iii.  7)  he  apostrophized  the 
queen  thus : 

‘ Here  thou,  great  Anna ! whom  three  realms  obey, 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take  and  sometimes  tea.” 

See  Archbishop  Trench’s  English  Past  and  Present, 
pp.  120,  292-3. — Thomas  Bavne,  Helensburgh,  N.B. 

This  question  strikes  a student  of  English  as 
a little  odd,  but  it  is  probable  that  many  English- 
men have  never  even  heard  of  Mr.  Ellis’s 
wonderful  book  upon  early  English  pronunciation, 
in  which  it  is  only  too  conclusively  shown  that 
the  pronunciation  of  modern  English  differs  in 
every  conceivable  way,  and  always  for  the  worse, 
from  that  of  Middle  English  and  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  word  sea,  spelt  see  in  Middle-English,  was 
universally  pronounced  for  many  centuries  pre- 
cisely as  we  now  pronounce  say : and  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Anglo-Saxon  see  did  not  greatly 
differ  from  that.  The  German  see  and  Dutch 
zee  have  preserved  the  true  sound  of  the  ee  to 
this  moment.  The  word  tea,  being,  comparatively, 
a late  word,  is  in  somewhat  a different  case,  but 
was  certainly  pronounced  like  Fr.  the.  Gar.  thee 
the  17th  century  and  later,— Walter  W.  Skeat, 


As  rhymes  to  “ tea  ” Pope  gives  aivay  (Rape 
of  the  Lock,  i.  62),  obey  (ibid.  iii.  8),  stay  (Misc. 
Poems,  ix.  28)  : and  to  “bohea”  way  R.oftheL. 
iv.  155.  Dr.  Watts,  in  his  Lyric  Poem  to  John 
Locke,  make  day  and  play  rhyme  to  sea. — William 
Platt,  Callis  Court,  St.  Peter’s.  Isle  of  Thanet. 
(Notes  and  Queries,  6th  S.,  vi.,  Aug.  26, 1882,  p.  171-2.) 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  the  few  survivals 
in  good  English  speech  of  the  former  sound  of 
the  diphthong,  great,  bear,  wear,  tear.  Are  there 
any  others  ? The  cause  of  the  survival  is,  I pre- 
sume, to  be  found  in  the  awkwardness  of  the 
confusion  with  other  words  in  familiar  use  which 
would  have  been  produced  in  these  cases  by  the 
change  to  the  modern  sound.  In  the  popular 
speech  of  Ireland,  as  we  all  know,  the  old  sound 
of  the  diphthong  is  generally  preserved,  bate  for  beat, 
mate  for  meat,  &o.  This  usage,  therefore,  is  not 
a vulgar  correction,  but  a survival  amongst  an 
isolated  people,  whose  talk  in  this  particular  has 
remained  stationary,  being  separated  from  the 
main  current  of  English  speech.  Matthew  Prior, 
in  his  ballad,  Down  Hall,  written  in  1715,  has : — 
“ Near  a Nymph  with  an  urn,  that  divides  the  highway, 
And  into  a puddle  throws  mother  of  tea.” 

W.H.  Husk. 

(Notes  and  Queries,  6th  S.,  vi.,  Sept.  9,  1882,  p.  213.) 

That  tea  was  even  spelt  tay,  between  1608  and 
1650,  might  be  proved  from  the  record  of  the 
old  East  India  Company.  I have  a distinct 
recollection  of  a visit  I paid  to  John  Stuart  Mills, 
many  years  ago  at  his  office  at  the  India  House 
in  Leadenhall  Street,  when  he  pointed  out  to  me  a 
framed  autograph  letter  from  the  authorities  there 
to  their  agent  (at  Bantam,  I think)  desiring  him 
to  send  home  twenty-five  pounds  of  the  “best  tay 
he  could  get.”  The  date  of  this  letter  was  within  the 
above-mentioned  years. — Fredk.  Hendriks.  (Notes 
and  Queries,  6th  S.,  vi.,  Sept.  30,  1882,  p.  277.) 

— -€> 

THE  COLOMBO  TEA  SALES  FOR  THE 
YEAR  1892. 


details  of  bales  and  averages. 

The  last  public  sale  of  tea  to  be  held  in  Colombo 
during  the  year  1892  took  plaoe  yesterday — Tuesday 
December  20th— and  brought  up  to  the  total  quantity  of 
tea  sold  in  safe  duriDg  the  year  to  11,618,869  lb,, 
equivalent  to  l6§  per  cent  upon  the  total  shipment 
for  the  year,  say,  70,500,000  lb.  The  figures  showmg 
the  quantity  of  tea  offered  and  sold  in  Colombo 
duriDg  the  last  three  years  compare  as  follows: — 


Offered 

lb. 


Sold 

lb. 


Percentage 
to  total 
shipped. 
14 
14 
14£ 

16| 


1889  ...  6.841,529  ...  4,627.762 

1890  ...  8,807,610  ...  6,114,525 

1891  ...  13,933,793  ...  9,578,611 

1892  ...  15,060,681  ...  11,518,869 

The  figures  are  taken  from  the  brokers’  weekly 

reports;  but  it  would  cot  be  far  out  if  we 
calculated  that  all  the  tea  offered  was  sold  locally, 
for  much  that  is  withdrawn  from  sale  is  sold  after* 
wards  privately.  We  feel  certain  that  over  14,000,000 
lb.  has  been  actually  sold  in  Colombo  during  the 
year  now  closed.  In  calculating  the  percentage  sold 
to  total  quantity  shipped,  however,  we  have  only  taken 
into  consideration  the  actual  amount  which  passed 
the  hammer  in  the  sale  room.  It  will  thus  be  observed 
that  the  proportionate  quantity  of  tea  sold  locally  to 
that  shipped  haB  increased  a gcod  deal  during  the 
paBt  year,  the  percentage  having  risen  from  14J  to 
16f,  more  than  half  the  quantity  (6,500,000  lb.  out 
of  11,518,869  lb.)  being  shipped  to  countries  other 
than  Great  Britain. 

The  following  table  compiled  by  us  will  show  the 
weekly  quantities  offered  and  sold ; whilst  the  average 
for  each  sale  may  be  relied  on  as  accurate,  taken  as 
they  are  from  MeBsre,  Forbes  ond  Walker’s  price  qur» 
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rent,  and  know  tint  they  are  very  carefully  worked 
out.  The  table  below  will  be  found  very  interesting 
COLOMBO  TEA  SALES. 


1892. 

Date. 

Offered 

lb. 

Sold 

lb. 

Walker's 

Weekly 

Average. 

January 

6 

379,016 

323  466 

39  ots. 

13 

384,183 

232,612 

39 

20 

319,846 

202,930 

37 

»> 

February 

27 

335,061 

224,233 

35 

3 

288,084 

207,164 

35 

♦ J 

10 

276,337 

215,504 

40 

17 

347,743 

233,974 

36 

»» 

March 

24 

209,600 

137,444 

37 

2 

183,296 

133,436 

36 

9 

233,368 

153,653 

36 

16 

347,210 

156,552 

35 

*1 

»» 

April 

23 

279,267 

205,330 

38 

30 

241,616 

178,564 

33 

6 

270,021 

219,241 

35 

13 

319,768 

225,572 

38 

20 

— 

— 

— 

27 

481,846 

376,604 

35 

May 

4 

375,001 

309,985 

282,829 

39 

11 

244,158 

36 

18 

367,035 

361,077 

3ol,955 

38 

25 

281,671 

37 

June 

1 

262,521 

193,465 

36 

8 

303,654 

267,097 

38 

15 

316,291 

251,9*7 

244,960 

22 

404,623 

30 

237,475- 

195,296 

35 

July 

6 

244,762 

203,591 

38 

13 

296J18 

36K046 

257,327 

34 

20 

312,287 

34 

'1 

August 

27 

342,519 

254,294 

31 

3 

226,902 

169,850 

35 

10 

220,896 

192,605 

37 

17 

276,365 

224  697 

38 

24 

237,655 

220,600 

40 

31 

223,406 

191,347 

39 

September 

7 

182,927 

169,425 

42 

14 

254  976 

234,265 

45  4 

21 

300,127 

287,140 

r 49 

28 

262.369 

235  799  i 

§ 49 

Ootober 

5 

309,652 

273  694J 

| 47 

12 

415,298 

836,12kF 

52 

19 

281,685 

235  367 

50 

26 

252,332 

211,775 

63 

November 

2 

282,099 

185,371 

61 

9 

411,797 

335,620 

54 

16 

386,164 

289  681 

50 

23 

287,905 

203  899 

49 

30 

200,011 

191,571 

47 

December 

7 

302,869 

228,839 

47 

it 

>1 

14 

380  064 

208.683 

46 

20 

281,414 

176,547 

47 

Total 

15,060,681 

11,518,869 

That  the  quantity  of  t*  a offered  for  sale  in  Colombo 
during  tbe  year  1892  should  aggregate  as  much  as 
15  000,000  lb.  will  probably  surprize  a good  many  of 
our  reader’.  The  quantity  is  greater  than  the  total 
shipment  from  the  Island  five  years  ago  (in  1887, 
and  wears  extremely  pleased  to  see  that  tbe  tendency 
is  towards  an  increase  in  the  relative  amount  of  tea 
offered  for  sale  in  Colombo,  as  shipments  to  other 
oountries  than  Great  Britain  can  only  increase  with 
the  increase  of  local  sales.  The  year  is  not  vet 
closed  for  shipments  ; but  the  total  will  probably 
work  out  much  as  follows  as  oompared  with  ate  year 


1891 

To  United  Kingdom  63,744.987  lb. 
To  other  oountries  4,529,433  lb. 


1892 
64,000,000  lb. 
6,500,000  lb. 


Total  68,274,420  lb.  70,600,000  lb. 

The  significance  of  these  figures  ought  not  to  be 
Inst’  Shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  this  year 
show  no  real  increase  upon  those  for  1891  ; but  those 
10  other  countries,  such  as  Australia,  India,  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  &c.,  have  gone  up  nearly  60 
per  cent!  May  this  growth  of  shipments  to  new 
Markets  yearly  increase.— Loot!  “ Times.” 


COFFEE  IN  THE  MALAY  NATIVE  STATES. 

(From  a Correspondent.) 

The  latest  publication  dealing  with  the  Malayan 
States  is  the  “ Kew  Bulletin,”  the  official  organ  of 
the  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  that  botanical 
station,  which  deals  with  a number  of  interesting 
questions,  affecting  agricultural  interests.  Amongst 
others  it  takes  up  the  subject  of  Libarian  coffee  in  the 
Malay  Native  States.  This  product,  which  has  proved 
so  disappointing  in  other  partB  of  the  tropical  world, 
is  evidently  about  to  become  an  undoubted  success 
in  the  Malayan  peninsula,  where  it  seems  to  have 
found  both  soil  and  climate  adapted  to  its  require- 
ments. As  an  admirable  substitute  for  the  Arabian 
variety  it  was  introduced  into  Ceylon  when  leaf 
disease  first  played  havoc  with  the  plantations  of  that 
island,  and  muoh  was  hoped  from  it.  At  first  it  gave 
good  promise  of  successful  results,  but  at  the  end  of 
a year  or  two  these  hopes  were  doomed  to  failure  and 
now  the  cultivation  has  almost  ceased.  This  was  a 
terrible  blow  to  many  a planter  who  had  invested 
largely  in  the  product.,  for  the  bean  was  full  flavored 
aud  has  made  a mark  in  the  London  market. 

In  Ceylon,  although  tbe  early  crops  of  Liberian 
ooffee  were  fairly  abundant,  they  were  not  lasting, 
whereas  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula  they  range  from 
about  9 cwts.  to  11£  cwts.  per  acre  annually.  The 
Editor  of  the  “ Bulletin  ” says  of  these  estates : 
“Important  plantations  yielding  regular  crops 
of  Liberian  coffee  are  established  in  Java 

and  in  the  Straits  Settlements.  In  the  latter 
the  yield  of  per  acre  in  full  bearing  is  given  as 
rangiog  from  9k  cwt  to  11 J owt  per  acre.  Placing 
the  price  of  Liberian  ooffee  as  low  as  90s  per  owt 
this  would  show  a gross  return  of  from  427  to  527 
per  acre.  This  is  a higher  return  than  is  obtained 
from  almost  any  plantations  of  Arabian  ooffee.  These 
figures,  it' should  be  remembered,  are  based  on  returns 
supplied  to  Kew  by  an  experienced  and  competent 
planter.” 

Jfhe  returns  to  whioh  the  “Kew  Bulletin”  refers  give 
ttrfc  following  results  in  crops : — Linsum  Estate  in  Sungei 
"jong,  avt  r£tge  yield  per  acre  for  4 years  in  full  bear- 

g.  Ujyjcwt  per  acre.  S’Lian  Estate,  in  Sungei 
UjongTskerage  for  three  years  full  bearing  10-7-16th 
cwt.  Weld’s  Hill  Estate,  in  Selangor  8 cwt.  Batu 
Caves  Estate,  in  Selangor,  for  one  year  in  full  bearing 
U|  cwt. 

In  the  report  accompanying  these  returns  I find  it 
stated  that  B«tu  Estate  has  not  been  manured  until 
1891,  because  the  soil  was  so  much  superior  to  that  of 
tbe  other  estates  as  to  render  it  theoretically  UDneoes* 
sary  to  apply  manure.  In  future  the  same  system 
will  be  followed  as  on  the  other  estates. 

Tbe  secret  of  the  abundant  yields  of  some 
of  the  above  estates  lies  in  what  is  stated  in 
regard  to  the  climate,  whioh  was  one  of  great 
heat  and  plentiful  rain  supply,  which  latter 
quality  was  so  greatly  wanting  in  Ceylon,  Linsum  and 
S’Lian,  in  Sungei  UjoDg,  estates  are  surrounded  by 
forest,  and  the  atmosphere  there  is  generally  laden 
with  moisture  (rainfall  from  90"  to  120")  and  rain  fall- 
ing on  over  200  days  in  the  year,  with  heavier 
and  more  continuous  rains  in  Ootober,  November 
and  tbe  early  part  of  December.  The  older  fields 
on  these  estates  are  manured  yearly,  and  weeds 
are  allowed  to  grow  and  have  been  for  many  years 
for  a large  portion  of  the  year.  This  latter 
practice  is  so  opposed  to  the  system  almost 
universally  adopted  in  other  ooffee-growing  coun- 
tries as  to  need  some  explanation  ; of  the  results 
however  there  can  he  no  doubt.  The  cost  of  cultivation 
is  reported  as  from  70  dols  to  90  dole  per  acre  per 
annum.  It  is  stated  that  the  younger  fields  on  one  of 
these  properties  are  finer  than  the  old  coffee  was 
at  the  same  age,  all  having  been  planted  from 
“ seleoted  ” seed  from  the  finest  trees,  thus  obtaining 
“ pedigree  seed,”  some  of  tee  clearings  being  planted 
from  the  fourth  generation  of  this  eeleoted  seed. 
—Pirnng  Gazette. 
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ME.  JOHN  BROWN’S  VIEWS  ON  THE  CEYLON 
TEA  INDUSTRY. 

London,  Deo.  9th  1892 

During  a long  chat  with  Mr  John  Brown  this 
week— whom  I then  met  for  the  first  time  since 
his  recent  return  from  Ceylon — he  obliged  me 
wilh  many  remarks  upon  what  he  observed  during 
his  last  visit  to  yeur  island.  He  had  little  to 
tell  me  but  wbat  was  hopeful,  and  in  high 
praise  of  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  present 
generation  of  your  planters.  At  tbe  same  time 
he  felt,  he  s&id,  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  tea 
remaining  a remunerative  planting  industry  if 
prices  were  continued  at  their  lat9  low  level.  He 
remarked  that  the  oost  of  bringing  land  into 

cultivation  with  tea  was  very  heavyj  and  that 
there  wei'9  often  to  bo  seen  instances  of  too 
early  planting-out  that  he  thought  would  be 

sure  to  produoe  bad  results.  He  told  me  that 
this  planting-out  was  often  done  when  the 

seedling  was  but  a twelvemonth  old,  and  that 

he  believed  it  would  be  far  wiser  to  delay  this 
until  the  plants  were  fully  double  the  age.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  bushes  planted  out  at  so 
tender  a period  of  growth  would  have  but  a 
weakly  maturity.  Then  he  observed  that  a very 
large  area  of  inferior  land,  with  but  little 

depth  of  soil,  was  now  being  taken  up  for  tea 
planting.  He  feared  very  bad  results  from  this  : 
— “If,"  he  said,  “ we  get  large  acres  of  weak 
trees,  I oan  imagine  no  condition  of  things 
more  likely  to  bring  upon  ua  the  visitation  of 
some  pest  or  other,  such  as  worked  such 

havoc  with  us  in  the  old  coffee  days.”  Mr. 

Brown  further  said  that  tea  growing  on  soma 

exceptional  estates  must  be  still  very  re- 
munerative even  at  the  present  low  prioes, 
but  that  suoh  instances  must  not  be  taken  as 
forming  a general  m'e.  He  asserted  that  it  re- 
quired a strong  capital  to  properly  plant  out  a 
tea  estate  and  to  wait  for  its  profitable  maturing. 
If  baste  were  made  to  foroe  young  trees  into 
bearing  by  planting  out  too  early,  ho  believed 
there  would  be  but  a short  life  before  the  tree?, 
and  that  nothing  could  be  more  dangeroue 
for  the  future  of  the  whole  industry  than  the 
presence  of  any  considerable  area  of  weakly  growth. 
Mr.  Brown  tells  me  he  has  now  no  Bymptom 
left  of  the  malarial  fever  that  hastened  hia  de- 
parture from  Ceylon.  Sleep  and  appetite  returned 
to  him,  indeed,  the  very  first  night  he  passed 
on  board  ship ; but  he  is  troubled  with  a bron- 
chial delioacy  which  may  be  the  result  of  the 
feverish  attaok. — London  Cor. 


THE  HON.  ALFRED  DEAKIN  OF  VICTORIA 
ON  IRRIGATION  IN  CEYLON. 

[From  his  forthcoming  loch.) 
IRRIGATION  IN  CEYLON  : PAST 
AND  PRESENT. 

Irrigation  has  been  practised  in  Ceylon  for  many 
hundreds  of  years,  and  upon  a scale  that,  consider- 
ing the  size  of  the  island  and  the  difficulties  which 
it  presents  is  truly  surprising.  “Excepting  the  ex- 
aggerated dimensions  of  Lake  Moaris  in  Central 
Egypt,  and  the  mysterious  basin  of  Al-aram,  the 
bursting  of  whose  embankment  devastated  the  Arabian 
city  of  Mareb,  no  similar  constructions  formed  by 
any  race,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  exceed  in 
colossal  magnitude  the  stupendous  tanks  of  Ceylon,” 
says  Sir  Emerson  Tennent.  One  or  two  illustrations 
will  convey  an  idea  of  the  extent  ofi  these  ancient  oper- 
ations. 

THE  PADIVIL  DAM. 

is  11  miles  long,  200  feet  wide  at  the  base, 
3O  feet  wide  at  tne  crest,  and  in  place*  70  feet 


high.  It  was  faced  along  its  whole  length  with 
steps  of  large  squared  stone,  and  at  the  rates  for  native 
labour  is  estimated  to  have  cost  £1,300,000. 

THE  KALAWEWA  TANK. 

was  40  miles,  in  circumference,  with  an  area 
of  6,000  acres,  and  contained  over  3,000,000,000 
cubic  feet,  or  three  times  as  much  as  the  YanYean.* 
The  work  requisite  to  retain  this  quantity  was  much 
more  than  three  times  that  required  on  the  Plenty. 
The  dam  had  a length  of  12  miles,  ave  aging  50  to  60 
feet  in  height,  and  was  20  feet  broad  at  the  crest. 
Anuradhapura,  the  former  capital  city,  was  supplied 
from  this  site  by  means  of  a channel  40  feet  wide  and 
53  miles  long.  In  addition  to  this  it  fed  innumerable 
tanks  of  varying  capacity  and  constituted  in  itself  a 
storage  of  no  mean  order.  Two  schemes  in  the  north 
are  of  such  dimensions  that  their  restoration  at  the 
present  time  would  absorb  £200,000.  They  are  now 
recommended  to  be  carried  out  upon  the  old  lines, 
which  are  still  discernible.  The  Ambanganga  River 
was  dammed  by  a solid  work  of  masonry  99  feet  in  top 
width,  and  rising  40  feet  above  the  ordinary  high  level  of 
the  stream.  An  embankment  was  carried  thence,  from 
40  feet  to  90  feet  in  height,  for  24  miles,  forming  a 
series  of  navigable  lagoons,  and  then  further  prolonged 
by  a canal  for  57  miles  more.  Even  allowing  for  the 
despotic  authority  exercised  by  the  kings  over  their 
subjects,  who  were  required  in  many  cases 
to  give  their  labour,  the  boldness  of  these  designs 
and  their  massive  execution  are  still  the  wonder  of 
the  modern  engineer. 

IRRIGATION  IN  THE  TIME  OP  THE  SINHALESE  MONARCHS. 

A report  of  a committee  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil in  1867  states  that  “ the  Sinhalese  monarchs  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  construction  of  irrigation 
works  and  in  giving  every  possible  encouragement 
to  agricultural  enterprise.  Vast  tracts  of  country, 
now  covered  with  the  vegetation  of  centuries,  once 
abounded  in  grain.”  The  truth  of  this  statement 
may  be  supported  by  the  record  of  one  of  the  kings, 
Prakrama  Bahu  I.,  who  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century  of  the  present  era.  This 
king  constructed  1,470  tanks  and  534  canals,  and  re- 
paired 1,395  large  with  960  smaller  tanks  and  3,621 
canals.  Some  of  the  older  works  which  he  put  into 
working  order  are  believed  to  date  back  to  500  b.c., 
their  original  constructor  being  the  son  of  a chief 
of  the  Ganges  valley,  well  acquainted  with  irrigation 
in  his  own  country,  who  landed  with  a small  body 
of  followers  and  made  himself  master  of  Ceylon. 
The  feature  of  the  Sinhalese  system  of  supply, 
however,  is  akin  to  that  of  Southern  Madras,  and 
differs  entirely  from  that  of  Bengal,  since  it  relies 
very  largely  upon  storage.  There  are  today  more 
than  5,000  reservoirs  in  the  island,  from  which  the 
cultivators  derive  their  streams  for  irrigation,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  these  are  situated  upon  the 
sites  of  former  works  constructed  ages  since.  Its 
monarehs  of  that  far  time  were  faithful  Buddhists 
who  sought  to  give  those  practical  proofs  of  their 
religious  zeal  which  the  great  founder  of  their 
creed  required  of  his  followers.  They  decided,  and 
wisely,  that  to  a vegetarian  race  there  was  no- 
thing so  important  as  the  assurance  of  certain  and 
abundant  harvests,  and  consequently  put  their  whole 
strength  into  an  irrigation  policy.  The  works  remain 
monuments  to  their  piety  and  wisdom,  combined  per- 
haps with  a natural  proportion  of  personal  pride  in 
leaving  such  memorials  behind  them.  Even  British 
Governors  and  engineers  in  modern  times  have 
nourished  a similar  and  not  ignoble  ambition. 

BRITISH  TIMES. 

Irrigation  has  been  a chief  article  in  the  programmes 
of  successive  Governors,  and  their  provincial 
officers  have  pushed  it  enthusiastically.  There  are 
six  honorary  titles  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown  which  are 
much  prized  among  native  notabilities,  and  by  their 
means  it  is  said  that  irrigation  enterprise  is  rewarded 
and  schemes  are  encouraged.  The  planters  are  in- 
clined to  complain  that  the  paternal  solicitude  of  the 
Utate  is  devoted  too  much  to  this  one  branch  of  in- 


* The  great  water  reservoir  for  Melbourne.— Ed.  2 '.A, 
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dustry,  but  taking  all  things  into  consideration  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  it  could  be  otherwise.  Other  pro- 
ducts might  be  encouraged,  it  is  true,  but  rice  is  likely 
to  remain  first  in  the  needs  and  tastes  of  the  people. 

BICE  GROWING  IN  CEYLON. 

The  natural  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  cultivation 
of  rioe  are  naturally  made  much  of  by  the  opponents 
of  irrigation,  and  even  its  advocates  are  unable  to 
ignore  their  seriousness.  It  is  a thirsty  crop,  and  the 
provision  of  a sufficient  supply  of  water  by  means  of 
storage  is  therefore  most  expensive  in  proportion  to 
area  affected.  Then  again  the  rich  deltaic  soils  of 
the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmaputra,  with  their  annual 
floods  richly  laden  with  silt,  secure  crops  which 
are  fifty  fold  to  eighty  fold  of  the  seed  sown.  There 
is  much  argument  as  to  what  may  be  considered  a 
fair  return  in  Ceylon,  and  as  rice  is  grown  almost 
everywhere,  there  are,  as  is  natural,  very  different 
returns.  In  some  districts  it  is  insisted  that  the 
harvest  gives  only  four  or  five  fold,  while  the  average 
claimed  is  not  more  than  fifteen  to  eighteen  fold.  It 
is  confessed,  therefore,  that  the  island  is  heavily 
handicapped  in  this  regard,  and  cannot  compete  with 
the  mainland.  In  1888-89  India  exported  nearly 

27.000. 000  cwt.,  while  Ceylon  imported  3,330,000  cwt. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  questioned  whether  rice  grow- 
ing does  not  involve  an  absolute  loss  to  the  Sinhalese 
farmer,  and  very  careful  estimates  of  his  working  ex- 
penses and  profits  have  been  made.  The  result  ap- 
pears to  show  that  in  certain  districts  which  are  well 
irrigated,  such  as  Matara  and  Batticaloa,  it  pays  well, 
but  that  in  others  it  yields  only  a bare  profit.  The  doubt 
has  arisen  whether  the  limit  of  its  payable  production 
has  not  been  reached,  and  certainly,  the  fact  that  some 

6.000. 000  bushels  annually  have  been  brought  from 
India  during  the  past  few  years  would  seem  to  lead  to 
such  a conclusion.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Elliott, 
the  Government  agent  at  Batticaloa  has  conducted 
some  careful  experiments  in  rice  growing  by  means 
of  hired  labour  in  two  districts  with  which  he  is 
intimately  acquainted,  and  gives  a balance-sheet  which 
shows  a profit  of  40  per  cent,  in  the  one  instance, 
and  70  per  cent  in  the  other.  If  such  profits  are 
open  to  the  average  cultivator,  as  many  believe, 
there  is  still  a fine  future  before  the  Sinhalese 
and  Tamils  of  the  low  country,  and  the  Govern- 
ment policy  is  abundantly  justified. 

HOW  THE  POLICY  WAS  DEVELOPED. 

That  Ceylon  should  have  adopted  an  irrigation 
policy  at  all  is  somewhat  remarkable,  but  the  form 
which  it  has  taken  is  perhaps  more  remarkable  still. 
Though  separated  from  India  by  but  a narrow 
channel  of  sea,  the  island  has  developed  upon  its 
own  lines  independently  of  its  great  neighbour. 
While  in  both  countries  the  State  have  stepped  in  to  aid 
the  cultivator,  and  has  undertaken  costly  works  to  pro- 
vide his  fields  with  an  unfailing  water  supply,  yet  in 
Ceylon,  owing  to  the  cautious  character  of  Lord  Grey, 
it  has  done  so  with  certain  reserves,  and  only  upon 
conditions  of  local  responsibility.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  population  to  be  dealt  with  is  entirely 
Asiatic,  and  that  the  forms  insisted  upon  are  those  as- 
sociated in  Europe  with  responsible  Government,  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  imposed  may  be  appreciated.  A 
short  reference  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
policy  was  developed  in  the  first  instance  may  lead  up 
to  a better  understanding  of  its  present  character,  and 
of  the  important  conclusions  to  which  it  points. 

, PORTUGUESE  AND  DUTCH  PERIODS. 

During  the  earliest  ages  the  Sinhalese  had  developed 
an  irrigation  system  on  the  greatest  scale.  As  the 
official  report  for  1888  says  : — “ There  is  no  part  of  the 
island,  except  the  central  mountain  districts,  in  which 
the  remains  of  canals  and  tanks  are  not  found  ; but 
whether  the  whole  island  . . . waseverat 

any  one  time  under  cultivation,  as  some  suppose,  or 
whe'her  the  population,  abandoning  or  driven  from 
ancient  centres  of  habitation,  gradually  migrated  from 
one  district  to  another,  erecting  new  works  where 
they  settled,  and  allowing  the  old  ones  to  decay,  is  a 
disputed  question.  The  fact,  however,  that  almost 
all  irrigation  works  are  found  on  investigation  to 
form  but  parts  of  large  connected  systems,  affecting 


great  stretches  of  country,  would  appear  to  favour 
the  former  supposition.  . ...  The  Yodiela 

(canal)  itself,  54  miles  long,  is  only  one  link  in  a 
connected  chain  of  tanks  reaching  far  north  and  west- 
ward  Another  system,  as  yet  only  parti- 

ally explored  ....  extended  from  the  foot  of 
the  Central  Mountains  to  the  sea  on  the  south  coast ; 
while  the  remains  of  ancient  cities,  which  are  fre- 
quent in  Uva,  show  that  the  country  was  once  highly 
cultivated  by  the  agency  of  canals,  the  remains  of 
which  are  often  crossed  when  traversing  the  forest.” 
During  the  period  of  the  Tamil  invasions  of 
the  thirteenth  century  many  of  these  were  des- 
troyed and  others  neglected  so  as  to  soon  des- 
troy themselves.  The  Portuguese  were  blind  to 
their  value  and  guilty  of  wilful  vandalism,  though 
the  Dutch  who  succeeded  them  were  enabled 
from  their  own  experience  to  appreciate  the  navi- 
gable canals  and  take  some  steps  for  their 

maintenance.  Still  little  was  done,  and  the  island 
which  had  maintained  according  to  the  records  no 
less  than  5,000,000  people,  was  unable  when  its  irri- 
gation was  restricted  to  support  more  than  750.000. 

RESTORATION  OF  WORKS  BY  THE  BRITISH. 

The  British  had  scarcely  taken  possession  before 
the  cause  of  the  national  decline  was  discovered,  and 
proposals  were  made  even  as  early  as  1800  for  the 
restoration  of  some  of  the  works.  With  customary 
deliberation  successive  Governors  debated  the  ques- 
tion, and  in  1832  it  was  referred  to  a commission, 
which,  actuated  by  a laudable  desire  to  free  the 
people  from  the  oppression  of  the  corv(e,  or  con- 
tribution of  forced  labour,  recommended  that  not 
even  her  Majesty  should  be  authorised  to  demand 
it  for  the  future  without  payment.  As  it  was  by  this 
means  that  the  works  had  always  been  maintained, 
the  ruin  of  many  of  those  remaining  speedily  re- 
sulted. “Each  cultivator  was  ready  to  grum- 
ble and  complain  that  his  neighbour  would 
undertake  no  work  of  repair  ; but  he  was  firmly 
resolved  to  do  none  himself  so  long  as  his  fellows  re- 
frained from  doing  their  part  also."  In  1846  Sir 
Emerson  Tennent,  then  Colonial  Secretary,  endea- 
voured to  awaken  his  superiors  to  the  necessity  for 
action.  In  1847  he  obtained  a recommendation  from 
a committee  in  favour  of  the  repair  of  old  tanks,  and 
immediately  afterwards  tabled  a proposal  to  apply 
portions  of  the  road  funds  to  this  purpose. 

LORD  GREY’S  MINUTN. 

Lord  Grey  emphatically  refused  to  follow  a diver- 
sion exactly  equivalent  in  Australia  to  the  application 
of  municipal  rates  to  water  supply  purposes,  and  in  a 
minute  of  1849  laid  down  the  principles  upon  which  he 
would  insist  before  authorising  a tew  departure  in  State 
interference.  His  first  condition  was  that  the  culti- 
vators themselves  must  be  consulted  and  form  for 
the  purpose  a local  body,  and  the  second  was  that 
the  works,  being  for  the  benefit  of  a particular 
body  of  persons  in  a particular  locality,  those 
thus  favoured  must  bear  at  least  a portion  of 
the  cost  and  maintenance  of  the  scheme.  The 
immediate  effect  of  these  requirements  and 
of  political  exigencies  wes  to  delay  the  initiation  of 
legislation  for  six  years  ; not  that  it  was  impossible  to 
comply  with  the  conditions,  for,  indeed,  insomerespeoti 
they  had  long  been  anticipated. 

VILLAGE  COUNCILS  OF  IRRIGATION. 

Every  village  in  the  island  had  possessed  for  centu- 
ries a kind  of  assembly  of  notables  and  elders,  to  whom 
all  questions  of  common  interest  were  referred.  The 
absolute  necessity  for  joint  effort  in  connection  with 
irrigation  had  been  felt,  and  at  a remote  period  a com- 
plete system  of  administration  had  sprung  up,  of  which 
the  tradition  remained  where  the  works  bad  been  des- 
troyed, and  the  practice  where  they  were  a*  ill  in  exis- 
tence. All  land-holders  were  oompelled  to  do  their 
share  of  repairs  or  else  they  were  refused  water.  They 
were  forbidden  irrigate  fresh  fields  unless  there  was 
a surplus  available)  and  in  a seatou  of  drought  were 
allotted  only  a fair  proportion  of  the  diminished 
stream.  The  rotation  of  watering  and  the  order  of 
supply  were  strictly  determined,  and  thefts  of  water 
or  breaches  of  the  custom  promptly  punished.  This 
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communal  system  was  readily  revived  when  the  need 
arose.  The  mere  fact  of  its  existence  and  persistence 
in  the  island,  reiterating  as  it  does  the  lessons  of 
French  and  Italian  experience,  is  full  of  significance 
for  Australia.  It  offers  another  evidence  that,  to 
parody  a French  saying,  if  local  bodies  did  not  exist 
for  other  purposes  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
sake  of  irrigation  to  create  them.  There  must  be 
some  organisation  such  as  that  of  the  Victorian 
Trusts,  no  matter  what  part  the  Central  Government 
may  take  in  securing  or  distributing  water  supply. 
jRRIGATION  DURING  SIR  HENRY  WARD’S  ADMINISTRATION. 

Sir  William*  Ward  was  the  Governor  to  whom 
C'eylon  owes  its  first  ordinance  on  irrigation,  dated 
1st  January,  1857,  and  in  force  for  five  years  after- 
wards. The  measure  was  tentative  in  character, 
and  provided  for  little  more  than  the  revival  of  the 
ancient  customs  for  obtaining  and  regulating  a water 
supply  whenever  a two-thirds  majority  of  the  landed 
proprietors  of  any  district  approved.  It  was 
really  applicable  only  to  parts  in  which  rice  cul- 
tivation was  already  proceeding,  in  which  there 
were  comparatively  few  proprietors,  and  they 
happened  to  oe  unanimous.  It  was  successful, 
therefore,  only  in  one  or  two  places,  and  supplies  a 
parallel  in  several  respects  to  the  first  Victorian  Irri- 
gation Clauses  of  1883.  In  1861  the  same  ordinance 
was  renewed,  with  sight  amendments,  for  another 
period  of  five  years,  during  winch  time  the  same  dif- 
ficulty that  was  and  is  felt  at  Viotoria,  when  an  in- 
fluei  tial  minority  opposes  the  legalisation  of  any  scheme 
was  keenly  realised.  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  who  was 
in  office  in  1867,  accordingly  endorsed  a measure  in 
that  year  which  destioyed  the  power  of  the  minority 
to  permanently  obstruct.  It  provided  for  a vote  of  the 
land-owners  for  and  against  the  establishment  of  irri- 
gation districts  to  decide  the  issue,  and  for  their 
oontrol  by  a village  council  or  headman  under  by- 
laws supported  by  penalties.  Most  important  of  all 
was  the  authorisation  of  the  advance  of  money  by 
the  State  for  expenditure  upon  private  lands.  This  at 
once  indicated  a new  departure  of  a momentous  kind. 
Taken  as  a whole  this  ordinanoe  resembles  the  Victorian 
Act  of  1886.  Curiously  enough  it  was  largely  founded, 
as  that  was,  upon  the  report  of  a commission  whose 
recommendations  were  more  generous  to  the  oultivator 
on  some  points  than  the  Act  itself  proved  to  be.  While 
free  grants  were  suggested  in  Victoria,  the  free  con- 
struction of  minor  works  costing  less  than  £100  was  urged 
in  Ceylon, 

SIR  HERCULES  ROBINSON 

remained  faithful  on  the  whole  to  the  policy 
of  Lord  Grey,  making  one  concession,  however, 
which  is  more  liberal  than  anything  yet  granted 
in  Victoria.  The  capital  required  by  the  farmers 
to  construct  iriigation  works  was  to  be  obtained 
from  the  State  and  repaid  by  10  per  cent  instal- 
ments in  10  years,  but  the  advance  was  made  for  that 
period  without  BDy  interest.  The  representative  of  the 
Tamils  iD  the  Council  contended  that  even  this  treat- 
ment was  not  sufficiently  liberal,  inasmuch  a»,  in  his 
opinion,  the  rice  exoise  and  increased  land  rents  would 
amply  repay  the  Government  for  its  outlay.  As  it 
stands,  the  Government  of  Ceylon,  by  its  gift 
of  interest  and  by  its  departmental  expenditure, 
will  have  probably  paid  as  much  towards  a scheme 
ten  years  after  its  execution  as  have  the  farmers  who 
directly  benefit  by  it.  This  is  handsome  treatment. 

SIR  WILLIAM  GREGORY  AND  HIS  SUCCESSORS. 

The  success  of  the  Ordinance  of  1867  has  been  un- 
questionable. During  Sir  Hercules  Robinson’s  term 
of  office  £105,000  was  advanced  or  expended  under 
its  provisions.  Sir  William  Gregory  proved  as 
energetio  in  this  direction  as  his  predecessor,  a 
further  £121,000  being  provided  under  his  administra- 
tion. His  successor,  Sir  James  Longden,  was  a less 
vigorous  ruler,  but  £117,000  was  spent  during  his 
reign.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  who  took  office  at  the 
end  of  1883,  imparted  fresh  life  to  the  policy  involved 
in  this  class  of  public  works.  In  1881  a further  con- 
cession was  made  to  the  irrigators,  who  were  allowed 

* Sir  Henry  G.  Ward.— Ed.  T.A. 


the  option  of  accepting  a permanent  rate  of  2s  per 
acre  in  lieu  of  the  obligation  to  repay  the  capital 
advanced  to  them  in  10  years.  This  rate  also  provides 
for  maintenance  and  repairs.  In  other  words  the  Gov- 
ernment made  a permanent  loan  of  the  sum  spent  on 
the  works,  contenting  itself  with  the  reoeipt  of  its  bare 
interest  end  ccst  of  management.  This  is  the  Victo- 
rian system,  mmns  its  sinking  fund  and  its  compul- 
sory acceptance  of,  and  payment  for,  water.  Assuredly 
if  tie  operation  of  the  rice  tax  and  land  rent  be  ren- 
dered equitable  in  themselves,  the  native  farmer  of 
Ceylon  who  irrigates  cannot  ocmplain  of  the  treatment 
be  has  reoeived  from  bis  Government.  There  ia  no- 
thing so  liberal  to  be  found  in  America,  Europe, 
Egypt,  or  Australia. 

consolidation  of  the  irrigation  measures. 

In  1889  the  existing  ordinances,  five  in  number, 
relating  to  irrigation  and  rice  cultivation  were  repealed 
and  replaced  by  a consolidating  measure  which  today 
embodies  the  law  in  Ceylon  upon  these  subjects.  It 
commences  by  establishing  a series  of  provincial  irri- 
gation boards  and  a Central  Irrigation  Board.  As  is 
natural  in  a Grown  Colony,  these  boards  are  nomi- 
nated, consisting  of  Government  offioers  and  any  other 
person  or  persons  whom  the  Governor  chooses  to 
appoint.  The  settlement  of  the  question  as  to 
whether  an  irrigation  soheme  shall  be  adopted 
or  not,  is  left  to  be  decided  by  a two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  local  land-holders  within  its 
boundaries,  who  must  represent  at  least  one-third  of 
the  acreage  to  De  benefited,  or  by  the  votes  of  those 
who  own  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  acreage  to  be 
watered,  irrespective  of  tbeir  number.  This  is  ex- 
actly parallel  to  the  Victorian  law,  which  more 
strictly  requires  in  each  case  the  endorsement  of  a 
majority  in  number  of  proprietors,  owing  at  least 
one-half  of  the  area  to  be  included.  The  application  from 
owners  to  be  lodged  with  the  provincial  board,  like 
that  furnished  to  the  Victorian  Department,  must 
give  the  names  of  the  proprietors  and  the  allotments 
proposed  to  be  watered.  The  preparation  of  plane 
and  estimates  rests  with  the  provincial  board,  and  if 
these  involve  an  expenditure  of  ni  t more  than  £250 
they  are  empowered  at  onoe  to  make  the  advance ; 
if  the  cost  exceed  that  sum  the  proposal,  with  all 
neoeesary  particulars,  goes  to  the  Central  Board,  whose 
decision  is  final  on  the  question,  just  as  that  of  the 
Executive  Council  is  final  in  Victoria.  That  assent 
in  our  case  is  oonveyed  to  the  pnblio  through  the 
Government  Gaeette,  while  in  Ceylon  the  law  requires 
that  it  should  “ be  published  in  each  village  affected 
by  the  work  by  beat  of  tom-tom.” 

THE  FUNDS. 

The  funds  available  for  irrigation  each  year  are 
apportioned  among  the  provinces.  It  was  for  some 
yeais  the  practice  to  charge  the  watered  land  with 
only  the  estimated  cost  of  the  works  bnt  that  has 
now  teen  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  Victorian 
system  of  charging  the  exact  cost.  Farmers  in  Ceylon 
are  giving  the  option  of  executing  certain  earth- 
works themselves  so  long  as  they  are  done  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  officer  in  charge.  This  enables 
them  to  claim  a grant  of  a oertain  amount  of  money 
or  its  equivalent  m works,  Bt  the  expense  of  the 
State,  and  is  a provision  of  which  much  advantage 
is  taken.  Land  required  for  any  scheme  may  be 
acquired  on  payment  of  compensation.  The  capital 
cost  of  a scheme  may  be  repaid  in  ten  yearly  in- 
stalments and  in  that  case  the  works  are  maintained 
by  the  Government  for  2Jd.  per  acre,  per  annum, 
or  a perpetual  rate  fixed  by  the  Government,  hut  not 
exceeding  2s  per  acre,  may  be  paid  for  both  interest 
end  maintenance.  The  debt  as  in  Victoria  is  a first 
charge  upon  the  land,  wh  oh  may  be  seized  and  Bold 
if  the  proprietor  be  in  dt  fault.  The  setting  aside  of 
one-fourth  of  the  grain  tax  as  a speoial  appropriation 
for  irrigation  works,  and  the  appointment  of  village 
councils  or  headmen,  are  peculiar  to  Ceylon,  but  in 
other  respects  the  ordinance  bears  a most  remarkable 
1 keDess  to  the  present  Victorian  law.  Our  Parliament 
has  never  suspeoted  that  the  main  principles  of  oar 
aot  were  anticipated  in  this  Crown  colony,  but  auoh 
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is  the  faot.  Tha  similarity  fpeaks  etrongiy  in  favour 
of  tha  principles  thus  mutually  but  mdepeuder.'ly 
approved.  The  last  additi  n to  the  policy  in  Ceylon 
is  the  appointment  of  a Central  Board  oharged  with 
the  fuuotion  devolving  upon  the  Minister  iu  Victoria. 
It  is  within  the  bounds  of  possiblity  tbatthe  admitted 
suocess  of  the  ordinance  in  this  particular  may  be 
hereafter  worthy  of  very  oareful  consideration  by  our 
own  Legislature. 

A CONTRAST. 

The  great  difference  in  point  of  practice  between 
the  two  countries  is  that  the  State  in  Ceylon  rot 
only  offers  greater  inducements  tn  its  iirigalors, 
but  that  it  dees  more  for  them.  It  is  the  S'ate 
that  constructs  and  maintains  the  works — instead  of 
the  Trusts.  All  that  the  individual  does  is  to  under- 
take to  pay  the  ra^es  levied  upoo  him.  Although  the 
village  councils  are  greatly  relied  upon  iu  tbe  island 
it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  compare  their  capacity 
for  self-government  with  that  of  Australian  shires. 
The  authority  which  is  properly  placed  in  the  hands 
of  tbe  Victorian  farmer  over  the  design  and  manage- 
ment of  the  scheme  in  bis  district,  like  that  ol  the 
irrigator  iu  Lombardy,  Piedmont,  and  the  eouth  of 
Franoe,  is  very  considerable.  Such  a pewer  could  not 
with  sarety  be  entrusted  to  the  Tamil  or  Sinhalese. 
They  must  bo  content  to  remain  under  control  for 
some  generation  to  oome.  The  native  can  aocept  or 
reject  a scheme,  and  provide  for  its  minor  administrative 
duties,  hut  beyond  these  he  must  trust  to  those  who 
are  plaoed  over  him,  and  aooept  their  judgment  as  to 
what  is  most  for  his  interest. 

In  one  other  respeot  the  experience  of  Ceylon 
is  worthy  of  remark.  It  was  the  suggestion 

of  Lord  Grey  that 

THE  IRRIGATING  SYSTEMS  OF  OTHER  COUNTRIES 
should  be  studied  with  a view  to  their  application  ao 
far  as  they  might  be  suitable  to  Oeylon,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Gordon  notes  that  it  was  to  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  J. 
Bailey  into  Indian  and  Italian  methods  that  much  of 
the  first  success  of  tbe  movement  was  due.  The  first 
ordinance  was  based  upon  his  report,  and  it  proceeded 
upon  lines  which  experience  has  amply  justified  If  we 
are  not  as  successful  in  Australia  it  will  rot  be  from 
any  want  in  this  direction.  The  articles  of  Mr.  J. 
L.  Dow,  M P.,  and  of  Mr.  T.  K.  Dow,  together  with 
the  reports  pul-liabed  and  citculated  gratia  by  the 
Victorian  Government,  including  the  recent  le'ters 
of  Mr.  West,  have  familiarised  those  who  read  tbem 
with  the  practices  in  the  United  States,  Egypt,  and 
Italy,  while  Mr.  Ward  has  preached  the  gospol  of 
irrigation  with  graphic  power  in  New  South  Wales. 

LARGE  TANKS. 

The  one  hostile  critic-inn  offered  in  the  island 
against  its  policy  of  irrigation  has  been  levelled  only 
against  schemes  which  were  new  and  large  and  against 
the  undue  enoouragement  alleged  to  be  offered  to 
rice  growing.  Smaller  works  and  restorations  ol  a minor 
kind  have  been  expressly  approved  even  by  opposition 
critics.  The  general  public  appears  to  be  well  con- 
tented with  the  policy.  Those  who  can  claim  to  speak 
on  the  subject  free  from  all  offioial  Irsmmels,  such 
as  Hon.  J.  J.  Grinlinton,  m.l.c.,  an  old  resident  who 
enjoys  the  c-onfiderce  of  the  natives  to  a remarkable 
degree,  and  who  has  taken  an  active  and  independent 
interest  in  public  affairs  for  many  years,  essert  that 
the  system  as  a whole,  whether  from  a political  or 
porfeseional  point  of  view,  is  a complete  success.  The 
task  of  the  Central  Board  was  declared  by  itself  to 
be  one  of  no  early  or  easy  fulfilment,  “ It  is  to  the 
gradual  and  patient  renewal  of  the  ancient  irrigation 
systems  of  a whole  district,  utilising  every  drop  of 
water  available,  that  our  efforts  should  le  directed. 
It  is  by  this  means  that  the  crops  of  a district  are 
mult-plied  manifold  and  secured  from  failure  ; that 
many'  forms  of  disease  and  extreme  want  are 
banished  ; and  that  the  health,  wealth,  and  com- 
fort of  the  of  the  people  are  permanently  assured.” 
With  vrhat  has  been  done  to  give  effect 
to  this  programme  its  members  have  expressed  their 
coydial  satisfaction  in  one  of  their  published  reports, 


in  which  they  testify  that  in  Ceylon  irrigation  has 
already  “ meant  health  instead  of  eicknese,  comfort 
instead  of  starvation,  in  many  cates  life  instead  of 
death.” 

The  circumstances  of  the  island  have  called  for 

DESIGNS  OF  A SPECIAL  CHARACTER. 

The  rivers  of  Ceylon  are  solely  rain-fed, 
for  though  hail  is  occasionally  seen,  there  is 
no  snow.  Tbe  largest  of  its  streams  haa  a 
drainage  of  4,000  square  miles,  is  134  miles  in 
leDgib,  Bnd  reaches  the  sea  near  Trincouialee.  It 
was  not  because  of  the  deficiency  of  preoipitation 
that  irrigation  was  employ  ed  in  the  east  and  to  the 
north,  where  it  moat  flourishes,  but  because  its  time- 
liness oould  not  always  be  reiied  upon.  Tbe  rainfall 
on  tbe  coast  is  88  85  inches.  The  cultivated  areas  of 
the  low  oonntry  have  a mean  of  32  inches,  while  in 
the  mountains  2,000  feet  above  sea  level  it  rises  to 
217  inches  as  the  average  ot  nine  years.  The  impor- 
tant circumstance  connected  with  the  rainfall  is  the 
largeness  of  the  fall  in  very  short  periods  ; 9 inches  to 
12  inches  during  the  twenty-four  hours  being 
experii  need  occasionally  iu  many  parts  of  the  island. 
Eight  inches  per  day  for  four  consecutive  days  has  been 
aoi  u&lly  measured.  The  moDsoon  pours  itself  over  tbe 
land  in  torrents,  wbioh  out  for  thf  mselves  deep  obannels 
of  rapid  escape,  and  at  times  flood  a whole  country 
side,  though  dry  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  It  is  this 
condition  which  renders  storage  essential  to  all  irriga- 
tion, and  the  immense  reservoirs  of  the  past  were 
constructed  accordingly  to  impound  these  enormoui 
downpours  for  tbe  use  of  farmers  during  the  dry  season. 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  violeDoe  of  the 
rainstorms  necessarily  denudes  the  higher  lands  and 
heavily  charges  the  streams  with  silt.  This  oolleota 
at  the  mouth  of  each  river,  aDd  forms  a bar  which 
diverts  it  at  last  for  some  distance  parallel  with 
the  sea,  though  from  lime  to  time  it  force*  a new 
outlet.  Along  the  coast  there  are  stretohes  of 
lagoon  country  closely  resembling  the  sea-frontage  of 
Gippsland  trom  Lake  Denison  to  Cunninghame,  with  its 
chain  of  shallow  and  brackish  waters  divided  from 
the  oeeau  by  a narrow  strip  cf  made  ground.  A 
somewhat  similar  phenomenon  may  be  observed  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  India,  from  Madras  northwards 
to  the  Godaveri.  Both  there  and  in  Oeylon  these 
lagoons  have  been  improved  and  utilised  for  naviga- 
tion. 

THE  BASIS  OF  IRRIGATION  IN  CEYLON 

is  the  tank.  There  exist  throughout  »he  low  country  an 
immense  number  of  minor  storages,  from  each  of  which 
one  or  more  fir  Ids  are  watered.  Ofteu  the  smallest  are 
dependent  upoD  their  own  little  catchments  only.  The 
larger,  however,  both  in  undent  and  modern  times,  were 
seldom  constructed  unless  it  was  possible  <o  supple- 
ment the  supply  from  a stream  or  to  conteot  a chain 
of  tanks  so  as  to  minimii-e  tbe  possibilities  o' failure 
in  dry  seasons.  The  tanks  themselves  were  always 
rudely  built  aLd  often  insiguificant  in  capacity,  but 
the  he'idworks  of  the  system  consisted,  and  oonsist, 
of  a large  reservoir  or  an  expensive  weir,  with  probably 
channels  of  considerable  dze  to  or  from  it.  Iu  tbe  past, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  more  than  one  distriot 
engineer,  by  means  of  elaborate  connections  and 
distributor!!  s,  every  driblet  of  water  was  employed, 
and  it  has  been  the  best  hope  of  recent  Administra- 
tions to  be  able  to  restore  the  schemes  which  made 
this  economy  possible  hundreds  of  years  ago.  There 
have  been  already  2,250  small  tanks  repaired  by 
British  engineers,  without  counting  those  which  have 
been  indirectly  benefited. 

THE  RECENT  RESTORATION. 

These  restorations  have  involved  the  reconstruction 
of  9 large  reservoirs,  of  245  anicuts,  as  weirs  are  here 
termed,  and  of  700  - miles  of  canal  either  partia  ly  or 
wholly  renewed.  Many  of  these  work*  are  of  notable 
dimensions.  The  Kantalai  reservoir  irrigates  25,000 
acres,  the  Walawe-ganga  weir  commands  10,000  acre* 
and  the  Tissamaharama  tank  2,000  acres. 
The  famous  Kalawewa  storage  has  been  once  more 
brought  into  use.  Its  by-wash  has  been  raised  to 
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20  feet,  givirg  » water  surface  of  3,300  aores,  a con- 
tour of  nearly  32  miles,  and  a capacity  of 
close  upon  2,000,000.000  cubic  feet.  By  raising  the 
by-wash  another  five  feet  the  quantity  retained 
can  be  increased  by  over  50  per  cent.  It  can  irrigate 
23,000  acres,  and  if  enlarged  could  do  so  through  the 
longest  drought  ever  experienced  in  its  neighbourhood. 
It  feeds  eighty  tanks  and  commands  a largo  area  of 
country.  Such  works  as  these  may  be  taken  as  illus- 
trative of  the  soope  and  character  of  the  engineering 
ability  of  the  ancient  Sinhalese  end  of  the  present  D-- 
partment,  which  has  in  Mr.  M'Bride  a highly  com- 
petent chief,  whose  name  is  already  asseoiated  with  a 
reform  of  the  system  of  macadamised  road-makiDg  by 
which  50  per  cent  bas  been  saved  to  the  State,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  island  for  the  exoellence  of  its  high- 
ways fully  maintained.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be 
done  before  the  work  of  restoration  is  completed.  Mr. 
Grinlinton  considers  that  £600,000  would  finish  all 
the  schemes  that  are  at  present  called  for,  but  this 
would  probably  prove  to  be  under  the  mark.  Mr.  ViDe, 
the  able  engineer  in  charge  of  the  chief  province 
speaks  of  a native  oanal,  40  feet  wide  and  40  feet  in 
depth,  of  wbioh  he  has  traced  the  oourse,  and  it  would 
require  but  a few  works  of  this  class  to  be  added  to 
increase  the  present  estimate. 

under -estimates  and  miscalculations. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  Ceylon  bas  proved  an 
exception  to  the  universal  rule  that  experience  has 
to  be  paid  for  in  the  inauguration  of  any  new  en- 
terprise. The  history  of  its  engineering  discovers 
miscalculation,  such  as  that  with  regard  to  the  oapacity 
of  Tissamabarama,  which  proved  to  be  but  one-fii'th 
of  the  estimate.  The  surveys  at  Adicbchikalu  were 
so  faulty  that  the  progress  of  the  undertaking  was 
stopped  altogether.  The  Elahera  canal  by  no  means 
realised  expectations,  while  more  than  onoe  the  Gover- 
nor bas  had  to  complain  of  the  under  estimu'e  of 
the  cost  of  works  in  one  part,  or  the  indifferent 
exeention  of  in  another  part.  Sir  William  Gregory, 
speaking  upon  this  point  in  1874,  said,  “I  cannot 
•ttaoh  blame  to  any  person  connected  with  these 
works  for  these  insufficient  estima'es.  I blame  the 
system.  The  great  objeot  of  the  then  Government 
was  to  get  irrigation  set  on  foot  without  delay.” 
There  has  been  the  same  anxiety  in  Viotoria, 
hut  the  errors  discovered  pertain  less  to  the 
works  than  to  the  purposes  to  whioh  they  were 
limited. 

LIBERAL  CONCESSION  BT  GOVERNMENT. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  assumed  that  the  great  works 
constructed  have  been  immediately  successful.  As 
a matter  of  fact  in  every  ease  the  utilisation  of  the 
supply  provided  has  been  gradual.  • Reoognising 

this  the  Government  has  made  liberal  concessions  to 
those  commmenoing  to  irrigate.  It  charges  no  rates 
for  foar  years,  foregoeB  interest  for  ten  years,  and 
nukes  free  grin  s in  connection  with  small  tank 
construction.  It  the  natives  construct  the  earth- 
work of  a tank  the  Government  gives  them  gratis 
a ma60Dry  bj-waeh,  or  spill  water  as  it  is 

termed,  and  an  outlet  of  cement  pipes.  These 
concessions  are  greatly  appreciated  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, especially  the  last,  one  officer  reporting 

that  in  the  Matile  district  during  1888-89,  while 
the  Government  expenditure  was  £1,295  that,  of 
the  native*  in  labour  was  worth  £1,998.  Up  to 
1889  the  earthwork  done  by  them  in  this 

way  amounted  to  over  6,000,000  cubio  yards. 
Yet  even  with  these  concessions,  those  who  are  most 
satisfied  with  the  policy  pursued  consider  that  time 
most  be  allowed  in  every  instance  for  the  development 
of  every  considt  table  work.  Several  of  those  now  clas- 
sed as  successes  were  held  to  be  failures  for  some 
time  after  their  completion,  and  one  distriot  controller 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  twenty  years  is  necessary 
to  determine  the  true  value  of  each  great  scheme. 
Impatient  critics  in  Australia  are  not  likely  to  be  per- 
suaded by  him  to  hold  their  peace  for  such  a pro- 
tracted term. 

So  many  of  the  Oeylon  works  are  restorations  that 

the  sums  expended  occasionally  appear 


DISPROPORTIONATE  TO  THE  RESULTS, 
obtained,  since  no  allowance  is  made  as 
in  Madras  for  the  value  of  the  original  work  embodied 
in  the  rtw  scheme.  Then  the  expenses  of  maintenance 
re  quire  to  be  deduoted  from  the  annual  totals,  so  that 
the  total  capital  invested,  and  upon  which 

interest  should  be  earned,  can  be  roughly  set 
down,  mskiDg  allowance  for  all  kinds  of  outlay, 
at  £600, dOO,  for  which  100,000  acres  ere  being  per- 
manently watered.  This  is  a high  rate  per  acre; 
higher  than  that  of  the  Victorian  authorised  scheme* 
and  national  works,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  labour 
can  be  obtained  for  a wage  of  fewer  pence  per  day 
than  we  pay  shillings.  The  explanation  is  that  rice 
is  a thirsty  crop,  requiring  according  to  Mr.  J.  It. 
Mosse,  M,  Inst,  O.  E , late  director  of  public  works, 
a cubic  yard  of  water  to  every  square  yard  of  ground, 
or  thrice  as  muoh  ss  is  like.y  to  be  required  in  Aus- 
tralia. This  of  course,  increases  the  acreage  cost 
proportioned. 

LABOUR  IN  CEYLON. 

is  not  merely  cheap,  but  in  many  respects  good 
also.  The  present  head  of  the  Irrigation  De- 
partment considers  that  for  either  earthwork  or 
stonebreaking  the  Tamil  is  equal  to  the  European. 
Bnt  tho  labour  bas  its  peculiarities.  It  is  not  males 
only  who  are  employed ; whole  families  work  to- 
gether. On  the  roads,  in  the  rice  fields,  or  in  the  planta- 
tion, the  women  are  side  by  side  with  the  men,  taking 
the  lighter  share  of  severe  exertion  but  bearing  most  of 
the  burdens.  Children,  so  soon  as  they  are  able,  work 
with  tl  eir  parents.  None  of  them  are  violent  in  their  ex- 
ertions, but  their  efforts  are  sustained,  and  are  con- 
tinued  in  most  oases,  with  little  intermission,  from 
dawn  till  dusk. 

OTHER  CONDITIONS 

are  equally  novel  to  ns  and  render  00m. 
parisots  unprofitable.  Communal  labour  is  fre- 
quent and  there  is  a good  deal  of  communal  pro- 
prietorship among  the  villages.  Inheritances  of  real 
estate  are  often,  on  the  French  method,  divided 
equally  among  children,  and  joint  partnership  be- 
oome*  so  complicated  that  a suit  has  been  con- 
ducted in  the  courts  in  which  the  subjeot  of  litiga- 
tion was  the  2-520th  part  of  ten  coconut  trees. 
Machinery  is  unkn  wd,  except  the  rudost  kind  of 
water  lifters,  and  the  implements  of  agriculture  are 
of  the  simplest.  The  native  is  a stolid  conservative 
in  opinions  and  practices,  arid  though  thus  evi- 
dencing the  limited  range  of  his  ideas  cannot  be 
condemned  altogether  for  his  adherence  to  tradi- 
tional practices.  He  knows  what  just  saits  his 
present  style  of  living,  and  has  no  ambition 
to  alter  its  general  character.  If  he  pos- 
sesses sufficient  for  the  day  he  is  contented 

and  prefers  to  obtain  that  sufficiency  in  a time-hon- 
oured way,  rather  than  venture  upon  a change  that 
jromises  a better  return  to  greater  perseverance. 

UNUSED  TANKS. 

Irrigation  has  therefore  in  Ceylon  a series  of  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  its  progress,  owing  to  the  inherent 
conservatism  of  the  irrigators.  Some  fine  tanks  con- 
structed by  the  Government,  notably  those  in  the 
western  districts,  Magalawewa,  Galg&muwa  and  Maha- 
uswewa,  have  remained  for  some  time  unutilised 
because  the  Sinhalese  decline  to  leave  their  present 
homep,  which  are  at  a little  distance,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  storage.  Fortunately  the  Tamils  are 
more  enterprising,  and  the  force  of  tbeir  example 
operates,  though  slowly,  upon  their  neighbours. 
Another  and  greater  difficulty  arises  from  indol 
lence  and  greed.  Even  rice, 'though  an  amphibious 
plant,  may  be  overwatered,  and  partly  from  oare- 
lessness  and  partly  from  the  desire  to  take  all 
the  water  they  can,  many  of  the  Sinhalese  drown 
rather  than  irrigate  their  crops  and  suffer  ao- 
cordingly.  The  low  yields  often  oomplained  of,  arise 
as  much  from  bad  farming  as  from  any  other  cause, 
for  when  skill  and  caution  in  the  use  of  water  go 
together,  the  best  irrigators  obtain  twenty  fold  and 
thirty  fold,  The  silt  in  the  low  country  is  a vaJtj* 
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able  addition,  but  in  the  mountains  the  streams  are 
clear,  except  when  there  are  plantations  above.  The 
clearing  and  cultivation  of  the  planter  ocoasion  a 
sediment  in  the  streams  near  his  estate,  which  is 
distinctly  traceable  below;  a fact  which  has  a direct 
bearing  on  the  influence  of  forest  cultivation,  and 
the  necessity  for  reservation  of  land  above  all  town 
supplies. 

THE  SINHALESE  BAD  FARMERS  AND]  ENGINEERS. 

The  Sinhalese  is  sometimes  a bad  farmer,  and  very 
often  a bad  engineer.  Thus  a Government  agent  is 
compelled  to  report  that  “ The  distributing  channels 
have  apparently  had  no  attention  paid  to  them,  the 
old  native  courses  have  been  adopted,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  ones  left  nearly  altogether  in  the  hands 
of  the  Vanniyas.  These  men  know  nothing  of  levels,  and 
consequently  do  not  always  select  the  best  Hue,  though 
the  people  arevery  energetic  and  willing  to  spend  money 
to  obtain  water.  To  secure  this  in  many  places  the 
level  of  the  surface  of  the  fields  iB  reduced  several 
feet,  with  a loss,  of  course,  of  the  best  soil  which  is 
heaped  up  in  banks-”  There  is  little  or  no  excuse 
for  such  blindness  a9  this  discloses.  Water  will  reach 
its  own  levels.  Other  conditions  are  quite  favourable. 
The  red  soil  of  the  uplands  must  be  very  stiff  since 
it  permits  channels  to  be  constructed  with  a fall  of 
over  ten  feet  to  the  mile  without  erosion.  The  narrow 
cheeks  made  to  retain  the  flow  in  the  rice  fields 
appear  to  maintain  their  consistency  very  satis- 
factorily, so  that  tbe  natives  have  an  easy  task  before 
them  if  they  supplement  these  many  natural  advantages 
by  knowledge,  judgment,  and  < nergy. 

The  problem  in  Ceylon  relates  for  the  future  less 
to  irrigaton  than  to  the  irrigator.  Tbe  law  is  liberal ; 
its  administration  intelligent,  and  its  results  admirable. 
The  market  is  favourable,  and  success  is  only  limited 
by  the  courage  and  capacity  of  those  for  whose  use 
the  water  has  been  diverted  or  stored.  Fast  as 
rice  cultivate  n has  extended,  population  ha9  increased 
faster,  and  the  imports  grow  year  by  year  in  spite 
of  the  duty.  Everjthing,  therefore,  waits  for  the 
cultivator,  everjthing  is  ready  to  his  hand,  he  has 
but  to  stretch  it  out  to  grasp  bis  reward.  Before 
we  reproaoh  him  for  his  tardiness  and  timidity  we 
had  better,  perhaps,  assure  ourselves  that  in  Yiotoria 
we  are  not  open  in  some  degree  to  a similar  criticism 
even  at  the  present  moment. 

— & — - — - 

UYA  PLANTING  REPORT. 

Badulla,  Jan.  3. 

Weather  is  most  extraordinary  and  most  unseason- 
able. The  wind  is  N.-West  instead  of  N.-East  and 
is  very  strong.  A bright  and  hot  sun  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  clouds  and  rain  we  should  have  at  what 
is  usually  the  wettest  time  of  the  year.  While  the 
western  slopes  of  Namunakula  had  a fair  amount 
of  rain  and  mist  in  December,  the  eastern  slopes 
had  practically  none.  This  is  a pity  in  more  ways 
than  one.  We  want  rain  to  ripen  up  the  remaining 
coffee  crop,  and  the  unexpected  break  has  played 
havoc  with  those  clearings  which  were  planted  in 
the  early  part  of  December.  It  has  been  the  most 
treacherous  planting  season  I remember. 

Coffee  still  looks  bad.  Bug  is  in  the  black  stage, 
and  fields  affected  with  this  pest  look  particularly 
unhappy;  all  coffee  however  looks  bad  just  now,  for 
at  this  dead  season  of  the  year,  there  is,  as  always, 
a heavy  fall  of  leaf,  which  makes  ridges  and  weak 
features  look  thin  and  poor.  The  wind  has  accen- 
tuated this. 

Tea. — Tea  never  does  much  in  this  district  in  the 
end  of  December- January,  and  this  year  is  no  excep- 
tion. There  is  very  little  leaf  coming  in,  and  factory 
hands  are  having  an  easy  time  of  it.  A few  weeks 
more,  however,  and  they  will  have  quite  as  much 
as  they  can  do.  A little  pruning  is  being  done 
and  a considerable  acreage  will  be  down  before 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  past  six  months  have 
been  very  favourable  for  growth  of  leaf,  and  returns 
are  everywhere  better  than  last  year.  There  has 
beta  a mu«h  smaller  acreage  put  into  tea  thjs  year 


than  usual — due  probably  to  the  splendid  prices  coffee 
is  now  fetching ; and  what  has  been  planted  will 
not  all  be  very  regular  at  a year  old,  I fancy. 

General. — The  work  on  our  new  roads  has  not 
been  commenced  yet,  but  I understand  that  they 
will  be  in  full  swing  in  another  few  week*.  The 
railway  cuttings  are  now  visible  almost  to  Baudara- 
wela,  and  1893  will  te  a great  landmark  in  the 
history  of  the  province  ; energy  and  progress  are 
visible  everywhere ; and  if  only  tea  will  keep  at  a 
moderate  paying  figure  the  next  ten  years  will  see 
a wonderful  change  in  ‘‘Outcast  Uva.”  There  is,  I 
hear,  to  be  a great  function  at  the  railway  opening 
in  April. — The  general  meeting  of  the  Association 
is  fixed  for  11th  February. 


TEA  CHESTS  IN  PEERMAD. 

It  is  curious  how  the  tea  chest  industry  has  sprung 
up  of  late,  and  how  competition  has  cut  down  prices. 
When  it  first  began,  full  chests  of  mango  wood  cost 
Re-  1 4 annas  on  the  coast,  or  wherever  they  were 
made  ; gradually  they  went  down,  till  now  you  can 
obtain  the  same  kind  for  11|  annas  at  Alleppy,  and 
though  some  firms  are  keeping  up  their  prices  they 
will,  of  course,  have  to  reduce.  Probably  11  annas  is 
about  the  margin  they  will  pay  at.  Besides  the  coast 
firms,  innumerable  natives  have  also  undertaken  the 
trade,  and  if  only  they  could  be  relied  on  to  execute 
the  orders  punctually,  would  monopolise  the  trade, 
being  nearer  the  hills  and  consequently  being  able 
to  pat  them  on  the  estates  cheaper.  But  this,  and 
the  regular  native  failing  of  being  unable  to  resist  a 
little  extra  profit  by  infirm  timber,  is  fatal  to  their 
doing  as  well  as  they  should  do.  I have  made  chests 
myself  on  the  hills,  with  native  carpenters ; but  could 
never  turn  them  out  under  12  annas  on  the  place,  and 
then  the  time  required  to  season  the  timber,and  difficulty 
at  above  3,000  ft.  in  getting  suitable  timber  in  large 
quantities,  would  always  he  a bar,  though,  at  a 
little  lower  elevation  with  a circular  saw  worked  by 
power,  it  should  pay.  Chests  are  always  made  of 
light  wood  of  the  Mango  or  Cotton,  which  is  of 
little  use  otherwise ; so  it  is  a source  of  revenue  to 
the  Sircar  caused  by  the  planter,  which  I am  sure 
the  Forest  Officers  appreciate.  The  chests  are  of  3 
sizes,  called  full,  half  and  quarter-  and  contain  about 
100  lb.,  50  lb.  and  25  lb,  respectively.  Many  Estates 
put  these  exact  amounts  in,  and  this,  I think,  is 
the  simplest  and  best  way.  If  the  weights  are 
really  correct,  the  Customs  people  take  it  as  bulked, 
otherwise  with  uneven  weights,  they  rebulk  the 
whole  break.  All  packages  are  called  chests,  unless 
'otherwise  stated  clearly  by  the  shipper  ( b ) stands 
for  boxesi.e.  J chests,  (£c)  for  chests,  (p)  for  packages 
i.e.,  full  chests,  (x).  Prices  marked  thus  represent 
the  biggest  offer  made.  All  brokers  stick  to  these 
rules,  and  send  circulars  weekly,  with  the  price  of 
each  grade  of  tea,  and  the  average  price  of  the 
whole  break.  In  calculating  the  average,  a ohest  is 
taken  at  100  lb.  2 half  chests  or  4 boxes  to  equal  a 
chest. — Cor,  M.  Times. 

•*> 

Tea  Prospects. — Two  items  of  considerable  interest 
to  the  growing  body  of  shareholders  in  Indian 
tea  companies  are  published,  both  relating  to 
railway  enterprise.  One  is  that  the  Bengal-Dooars 
Railway  is  likely  to  be  ready  for  passenger  traffio 
in  April  and  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  rather 
earlier,  while  the  fact  that  the  line  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  in  India  gives  promise  of  easy  rates. 
The  Dooars  being  one  of  the  leading  tea  districts 
in  India,  the  construction  of  this  railway  is  of 
no  little  importance  to  the  industry.  The  Assam. 
Bengal  Railway,  which  will  bring  the  Assam  tea 
gardens  much  nearer  the  ports  of  shipment,  is 
also  being  aotively  oonstruoted. — Financial  News , 
London, 
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To  the  Editor. 

CEYLON  CACAO  PLANTATIONS. 

Kegalla,  Dec.  18tb,  1892, 

Sir, — With  refe'enre  to  the  letter  of  “ Danger  ” 
commenting  on  mine,  I apologise  to  him  and  to  you 
lor  describing  certain  letters  as  articles.  As  to  my 
description  of  those  letters,  I think  I can  count  a 
majo  ity  of  those  who  have  had  experience  in.  cacao 
endorsing  my  view  of  those  letters.  It  strikes  me 
that  “Danger’s”  letter,  if  not  a ‘ wild”  one,  is  to 
say  the  least,  very  peculiar  and  deserves  little  notice. 
He  Bays  ‘ L;t  the  bare  simple  truth  be  told,  and  if 
the  enterprise  cannot  stand,  by  all  means  let  it  fall 
and  the  1 lower  down  he  upholds  the  gist  of  my 
contention  by  saying  “ cacao  wants  no  writing  up, 
but  it  has  some  special  requirements  that  have  teen 
duly  1 oted  both  by  old  and  modern  agriculturists, 
«nd  for  any  young  investor  to  ignore  these  and 
looal  experiences  as  well  would  be  extremely 
foolish, ” and  so  say  I. 

In  my  letter  I d d not  mako  anyone  believe  that 
fortunes  can  be  made  in  this-  cultivation  as  did  after 
aU  only  a fraction  ot  the  coffee  planters  in  the  best 
of  times.  Nor  did  I intend  to  insinuate  that  there  are 
-no  enemies  to  contend  with.  Would  the  fact  that  occa- 
sional droughts  or  the  appearance  of  red  spider  deter 
tea  being  planted  in  Ceylon  now  ? As  to  Government 
rai'way  rates,  thieves,  and  the  refusal  of  Government 
to  lash  them,  these  are  minor  matters  that  can  be  to 
a great  extent  remedied  by  preventive  measures  and 
agitation  and  combination  on  the  part  of  those  in- 
terested. 

I still  maintain  that  the  price  of  cacao  has  in- 
creased considerably,  the  ocoaBional  rise  and  drop 
of  prioes  from  125s  to  105s  notwithstanding,  Com- 
pare the  present  average  annual  price  with  those 
of  former  years,  commencing  from  the  earlier  years 
of  this  cultivation,  and  my  contention  will  be  found 
to  be  correct.  “Danger”  says  the  crop  is  short  by 
2,000  cwt. ; but  the  year  is  not  out,  and  the  cacao 
orop  is  late  this  year  in  ripening.  The  cultivation,  I 
maintain,  is  increasing  though  I regret  to  say  chiefly 
by  the  natives,  as  the  returns  at  the  K chcheries  will 
show.  As  to  the  destructive  agencies  in  the  West 
Indies,  we  are  not  concerned  about  them,  and  if  that 
is  to  be  a deterrent,  tea  planters  had  better  let  their 
enterprise  fall,  because  red  spider  plays  havoc  in  the 
Assam-gardeQ8.  E'even  years  ago  a stu  dy  coffee  planter 
ot  DimbuD,  who  in  his  earlier  years  had  travelled  and 
was  in  some  business  in  China,  described  the  tea  enter- 
prise in  Ceylon  as  adding  more  “ coals  to  fire  ” 
when  leaf-disease  was  impoverishing  the  island  ! 
P-or  man,  if  alive  now,  how  astonished  be  would  be  ? 

I oortainly  never  advocated  planting  cacao  alone  : 
there  is  too  much  wa9ta  ground  that  could  be 
utilized  interplanticg  other  products  till  the  plan- 
tation is  well  established,  and  what  is  to  be  inter- 
planted  depends  on  soil  and  locality.  Liberian 
ooffea  is  about  the  best  for  the  purpose.  Come 
down  from  your  wind-blown  soil-washed  dismal 
bills,  where  even  weeds  and  mana  seem  loath  to 
grow,  and  seloot  lands  in  the  lower  kill  ranges  and 
valleys,  leaving  questions  of  delightful  climate 
aside,  and  you  may  get  the  land  that  will  yield  that 
you  want.  I have  heard  some  ask  what  is  the  trench- 
ing system.  It  is  this.  Cut  a circular  trench  2J  to 
3 feet  from  the  tree  15  to  18  inches  deep.  The  soil 
raised  should  form  an  outer  bund  or  walling.  Fork 
up  carefully  the  soil  left  between  the  trench  and  the 
tree.  Throw  in  a compost  of  everything  available : 
cattle^  dung,  ashes,  leaves,  twigs,  coarse  bones,  husks, 
&c.  Trees  that  after  yielding  their  maiden  crops 
have  fallen  back  will  again  develop  and  yield  nearly 
double  their  former  crop,  and  the  cost  of  this  system 
once  in  three  years  is  not  more  than  that  was  spent 
annually  in  manuring  3,000  to  4,000  coffee  trees. 

OLD  HAND. 


TEA  SALES  : THE  HOME  V.  COLOMBO 
MARKET. 

Dear  Sir, — Is  it  better  to  sell  your  tea  in  the 
Local  Market  or  ship  it  to  London  ? To  enable 
your  readers  to  answer  this,  allow  me  to  state  that 
X,  Y,  Z three  different  properties — have  their  leaf 
manufactured  in  one  faotory  as  if  all  belonged  to 
one  estate.  X ships  to  England  all  its  tea  in  breaks 
of  about  7,000  lb. — Y and  Z sell  in  the  local  market 
under  their  respective  marks,  in  breaks  of  about 
4,500  and  3,000  lb.  eaoh. 

X London  sales  averaged..  7-80d. 

Y Colombo  do  do  39-33  cts. 

Z do  do  do  4334  ,, 

If  you  deduct  l^d  per  lb.  for  freight  and  all 
London  charges,  X’s  net  average  is  6-30d;  and  as 
exchange  for  3 months’  credits  during  12  months  end- 
ing 30th  June  1892  averaged  about  Is  4£d,  you  have 
37-80  cents  for  X’s  tea  against  39'33  cents  and 

43- 31  cents  with  the  advantage  of  cash  on  delivery 
less  the  small  local  charges. — Yours  truly, 

A LOCAL  SELLER. 

[We  Dotice  from  last  volume  of  our  Tropical  Agri- 
culturist, page  282,  that  the  same  experience  pretty 
well  was  recorded  for  1890-91.  A’s  tea  getting 

44- 36  cents  at  home  ; while  B’s  sold  for  47-03  oents 
and  O’s  for  49  56  oents  locally. —Ed.  T-A.] 


LAND  AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  EXTENSION 
OF  TEA  CULTURE  IN  CEYLON : TOO  MUCH 
OF  A GOOD  THING. 

Upcountry,  Dec.  20th. 

Dear  Sir, — “ Wanderer  ” in  your  issue  of  the 
17th  inst.  says  “ there  is  not  much  to  inorease 
in  the  hill  districts  ” and  further  on  “ there  is 
any  amount  of  land  in  native  hands  in  the  low- 
country  quite  suitable  for  the  tea  weed.”  Now,  as 
to  the  former  it  depends  on  what  he  considera 
“hill  districts:’’  but  if  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet  can 
be  considered  such,  I think  there  is  still  a large 
extent  available  for  tea  in  private  hands  (not 
natives  ) I take  from  your  Directory  for  1891  — 
the  only  one  I have  at  hand  at  the  moment: — 


acres. 

Balangoda..  ...  17,015 

Eakwana  . . . . 12,903 

Kukulu  Korale  ...  5,895 

Morawak'Korale  ...  13,258 


Total  ..  49,076 

Cultivated  ..  ...  8,871 


Balance  ..  ..  40,205 


Mr.  Mantell  can  give  you  the  quantity  available 
in  the  hands  of  Government,  which  will  be  a 
nioe  addition  to  the  above.  Where  then  could 
there  be  a better  field  for  “ Creepers  ’’  to  try 
their  hands  at  reducing  the  price  of  tea.  As  for 
ohena  land,  this  is  the  home  of  it,  and  dozens 
of  Mariawattes  can  be  carved  out  of  it.  Anyone 
wishing  to  see  for  themselves  what  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  tea-growing  in  this  quarter,  should 
visit  Chetnole  estate,  I mention  this  estate  as 
it  is  a very  handy  one  to  get  at  from  Balangoda, 
and  is  in  the  heart  of  the  chena  country. 

AN  OLD  COFFEE  STUMP. 


TEA  CHESTS  WARRANTED  AGAINST  DES- 
TROYING FLAVOUR  OR  WARRANTED  NOT 
TO  DESTROY  THE  FLAVOUR. 

j Dear  Sir, — The  arrival  of  the  Acme  Tea  Chests 
is  most  opportune,  as  they  are  made  of  steel,  and 
I therefore  oannot  impart  any  foreign  flavour  to  the 
J tea.  They  are  made  by  machinery  and  are  there- 
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fore  same  in  weight  and  capaoity — ensuring  even 
tares.  They  save  20  per  cent  in  freight  and  10 
per  oent  on  the  inland  carriage. 

They  are  put  together  in  four  minutes  by  an 
ordinary  coo’y,  and  are  opened  and  closed  in  two 
minutes,  and  conveniently  sealed  against  pilferage. 
The  chests  when  emptied  have  a return  value  of  8 1 
per  chest  and  6d  per  half-chest. 

I was  informed  that  the  grower  will  actually 
save  2Jd  per  chest,  although  the  primary  cost  is 
greater,  no  lead,  hoop  iron  or  nails  being  required  ; 
but  this  is  not'  borne  out  by  experience — see 
figures  below. 


Here  is  the  comparative  price : — 

s.  d. 

Aomo  100  lb.  chest 

3 6 

Saving  on  inland  carriage  2d  ...  1 
Saving  on  freight  9d  / 

0 11 

2 7 

Cost  of  wooden  chest  R1 

1 3 

Lead  and  solder 

1 3 

Nails  and  hoops,  &a. 

0 34 

2 94 

In  repiy  lo  your  query  bb  to  cost  of 

tea  chests, 

here  are  my  figures  for  year  ending 
1892 

30th  June 

Per 

lb.  of  made 
tea. 
Cents. 

Cost  of  Japanese  fu  1-sized  cheats] 

•992 

delivered  at  Matale 

Hoop  iron  and  nails.. 

•121 

Lead,  solder  fluid,  Gtenoil  iok 

•761 

Cart  traneport  to  estate 

•10 

Carpenter’s  wages  

•097 

2 090 

Paokages  have  therefore  coH  2 09c.  per  lb.  of 
made  tea. — Yours  truly,  PLANTER. 


Coffee  Planting  in  Mexico.— We  received 
by  yesterday’s  mail,  a long  and  most  interesting 
account  from  our  well-known  correspondent,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Forsythji  (formerly  of  Maturata)  of  his  ex- 
perience as  a coffee  planter  in  Mexico.  It  is 
addressed  to  the  Tropical  Agriculturist  and  covers 
some  13  pages  of  post,  giving  full  particulars  of 
his  experience,  with  figures  for  cost  anl  results, 
and  a description  of  the  lands  available  for  coffee. 
These  are  ohiefly  on  the  Pacifio  slope  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  coffee  belt  is  distant  only  about  30  miles 
from  the  coast.  The  Guatemala  coffee  district's 
are  not  far  off.  The  jungle  is  very  fine  and  the 
Boil  rich  : the  mode  of  working  very  different  from 
that  in  India  and  Ceylon.  Mr.  Forsyth  is  busily 
engaged  opening  a large  coffee  plantation  himself 
out  of  Borne  3,000  acres  of  fine  forest  land  : he 
planted  250  acres  in  1891  ; 150  acres  this  year 
and  he  will  have  another  100  acres  in  by  June 
1893 — 300  more  acres  (the  forest  now  decaying 
away  after  only  a flight  burn)  to  be  planted  in 
1895-6.  But  we  must  refer  to  the  letter  itself  for 
the  full  particulars  and  further  letters  are  to 
f illow.  It  is  quite  dear  that  in  Mexico  and 
Guatemala,  besides  Jamaica,  the  Straits  and  the 
East  African  hillcouotry  there  is  plenty  of  soope 
still  for  the  experience  and  energy  of  Ceylon  coff  e 
planters  ; and  it  will  be  our  business  to  keep  them 
fully  apprised  through  the  T.  A.  and  Observer,  of 
the  ohanoes  open  to  them,  and  to  collect  the  best 
information  respecting  these  new  coffee  coun ! l ies  from 
our  own  correspondents  and  other  reliable  sources. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  OUR  ESTATES  AND 
PADDY  CULTIVATION. 

A correspondent  asks  us  if  we  have  ever  considered 
how  seriously  the  change  made  from  ccffee  to  tea 
as  the  main  growth  on  Ceylon  estates  has  affeoted 
the  paddy  cultivation  among  our  higher  ranges. 
He  tells  us  that  stories  have  reaohed  him  of  long 
cultivated  lands  having  had  to  be  abandoned  be- 
cause of  the  cessation  of  the  supply  of  the 
manurial  element  which  in  days  gone  by  used  to 
be  washed  down  from  our  ooffee  estates.  We 
cannot,  oite  any  instances  known  to  ourselves  of 
such  abandonment,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
them  as  the  result  of  changes  made  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  In  the  early  days  when  coffee  was 
king,  not  muoh  attention  was  given  in  the  lower 
planting  districts  to  systematic  drainage  on  estate5. 
The  leaves  and  cuttiogs  from  the  trees  were  turned 
into  the  soil  loosened  by  the  mamoty,  and  cufing 
heavy  rains  a large  proportion  of  such  admixture 
was  washed  down  the  steep  hill-sides  until  it  found  a 
resting-place  in  the  paddy  fields  cultivated  at  their 
base.  No  doubt  this  wash  was  of  a particularly  fer- 
tilizing description,  and  must  have  been  most  valu- 
able to  the  cultivators  of  fields  so  situated.  It  is 
alleged  that  this  supply  is  now  altogether  stopped, 
and  that  the  adoption  of  systematic  drainage, 
which  has  stayed  the  denudation  of  soil  from  the 
uplands  under  cultivation  with  tea,  has  become  a 
Eerious  matter  for  the  paddy  growers  in  the'lower 
country.  However,  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
improved  methods  of  drainage  had  become  a vital 
necessity  for  our  planters.  Denudation  of  the  soils 
of  our  hillsides,  which  no  longer  enjoyed  their 
natural  protection  of  long  graseea  and  under- 
growths, had  been  proceeding  for  a long  series 
of  years,  until  it  beoarne  a question  as  to  how 
long  there  would  remain  any  depth  of  soil  upon 
them  sufficient  for  cultivation  of  any  kind  to  be 
carried  on.  Now  one  of  the  ohief  outlays  that 
has  to  be  made  where  new  land  i3  beiDg  opened 
for  tea,  or  old  coffee-growing  is  being  abandoned 
for  it,  is  upon  the  establishment  of  a thorough 
system  of  drainage.  The  tea  bush  does  not  yield 
to  the  soil  that  return  of  leaf  which  the  coffee 
tree  did,  and  which  in  some  degree  compensated 
for  the  waste  due  to  the  oarrying-off  of  soil  by  the 
heavy  surface  wash.  If  any  soil  at  all  was  to 
be  retained,  therefore,  it  teiame  an  absolute 
necessity  to  put  a stop  to  this  surface  wash,  and 
the  care  taken  to  lead  eff  the  waters  by  accurately 
graded  drains  that  is  now  apparent  on  most 
estates,  proves  how  thoroughly  alive  our  planters 
have  become  to  the  duty  imposed  upon  them  by 
changed  conditions.  No  doubt,  however,  some 
wash,  in  spite  of  all  the  oare  taken  to  prevent  it, 
still  reaohes  the  lower  levels  in  which  the  paddy 
fields  we  have  alluded  to  are  situated.  But,  as 
we  have  pointed  out,  such  wash  does  not  contain 
the  same  manure  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  coffee 
cultivation,  and  we  therefore  think  it  likely 
to  he  oorreet  that  many  paddy  fields  that  in 
the  olden  time  were  reinvigorated  by  the  drainage 
off  the  coffee  estates,  and  flourished  exceedingly 
as  the  consequence,  are  now  suffering  so  greatly 
from  its  absence  as  to  render  it  not  worth  the  while 
of  their  owner  to  continue  to  cultivate  them  It 
was  time,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  that  some 
steps  should  be  tiken  to  maintain  a depth  of  soil 
upon  our  hills.-  The  fallen  coffee  leaves  no 
doubt  contributed  towards  this  end.  With  tea, 
even  though  mainly  a deep  feeder,  it  was 
necessary  to  adopt  a more  scientific  method  ; 
and  although  we  may  sympathize  with  the  paddy 
growers,  we  can  hardly  regret  the  loss  they  have 
now  to  put  up  with. 
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PROGRESS  IN  BORNEO. 

For  aeveral  reasons  we  in  this  island  have  always 
felt  much  interest  in  the  affairs  01  what  has  been 
called  the  sixth  continent,  though  Joseph  Hatton 
dubbed  the  Northern  and  British  portion  as 
“ New  Ceylon.”  A good  many  of  our  planters 
as  well  as  cf  Ceylonese  have,  from  time  to 
time,  left  their  native  soil  in  order  to  take  up 
occupation  of  Eome  kind  or  another  in  Borneo,  and 
this  faot  alone  would  go  far  to  account  for  the 
feeling  with  which  its  affairs  are  watched  here. 
Then,  again,  Borneo  has  not  at  any  time  threatened 
to  become  a livsl  in  any  cf  our  chief  local  pro- 
ducts. At  the  time  when  tobacco  cultivation  on 
a large  scale  was  thought  to  be  likely  to  become 
an  important  industry  amor  g us  there  was,  perhaps, 
reason  why  some  Blight  feeling  of  jealous  rivalry 
might  have  been  entertained,  but  with  the  oollapse 
of  our  own  hopes  in  that  respect,  there  oame  the 
feeling  that  we  had  no  competition  to  dread  from 
the  cultivation  pursued  by  the  several  Companies 
which  have  been  striving  to  develop  the  resources 
of  North  Borneo.  We  need  therefore  feel  nothing 
but  sympathy  with  the  shareholders  in  these 
Companies  whe-n,  year  after  year,  their  directors 
have  to  meet  them  with  the  statement  that  it 
is  as  yet  impossible  to  give  them  any  return 
upon  their  investments,  a disappointment  whioh 
can  only  be  partially  solaced  by  the  hopes 
annually  held  out  of  better  things  to  oome.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  latest  information  reoeived  of  affairs  in 
Borneo  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  which  it 
has  been  the  painful,  duty  of  the  directors  of 
the  British  North  Borneo  Company  to  submit 
to  their  shareholders  for  the  past  ten  years.  It 
is  still  a case  of  hope  deferred  and  of  renewed 
disappointment.  It  can  hardly  be  wondered  at 
that  the  shareholders  are  beginning  to  turn 
restive  under  such  provosation,  though  the  in- 
sinuations made  that  the  directors  are  to  blame 
would  seem  to  be  hardly  warranted  by  the  facts 
made  publio.  Indeed,  when  some  two  years  back 
there  was  a rush  for  land  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pany with  the  intention  of  planting  tobacco  on  a 
large  scale,  it  seemed  as  if  the  day3  of  its  diffi- 
culties were  over  and  that  a bright  future  was  in 
store  for  its  shareholders  But  then  came  the  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  the  American  tariff,  and  that 
vaBt  field  for  disposal  of  produce  became  as  com- 
pletely closed  to  the  tobacco  planters  of  Sumatra 
and  Borneo  as  it  had  for  the  buttons  of  some 
French  towns  and  for  the  cutlery  of  Sheffield.  An 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  disastrous  effect  that 
the  MacK:nley  tariff  had  on  the  tobacco  planters  of 
Sumatra  from  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the 
annual  yield  of  their  produce  for  the  present  year 
is  estimated  at  120,000  bales  only,  against  the 
240,000  bales  of  1891.  Half  the  land  formerly 
cultivated  with  tobaoco  in  Sumatra  has  been 
thrown  out  of  cultivation  owing  to  the  effect  of 
the  increased  duty  imposed  in  America.  Naturally, 
such  a result  was  felt  with  equal,  indeed  with 
even  greater,  stress  among  the  planters  in  North 
Borneo,  who  were  then  struggling  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  a newly  commenced  industry.  It  can 
hardly  surprise  us  to  learn  that  under  such  con- 
ditions estates  have  had  to  be  abandoned  in  great 
numbers,  and  there  seems  to  be  but  little  ebance 
of  their  again  being  cultivated  while  tho  Americans 
continued  to  impose  a duty  of  two  dollars  per 
pound  upon  imported  tobaoco.  This  rate  of  duty 
is  alone  equal  to  the  retail  selling  prices  of  the 
finest  tobaccos  in  the  London  shops,  and  so  long 
as  this  tariff  is  retained,  the  planters  of  Sumatra 
and  Borneo  can  hardly  look  for  a revival  of 
hope.  Tobacco  is  now  indubitably  the  staple  of 


production  in  Borneo,  and  until  its  growth  oan  be 
mad6  to  pay,  we  fear  the  shareholders  in  the  several 
companies  working  there  will  hardly  obtain 
a return  upon  the  money  invested  by  them. 
It  is  not  the  case,  however,  that  tobacco  is  the  solo 
cultivation  of  Borneo.  We  aie  told  of  hemp,  Liberian 
coffee,  and  gambier,  all  doing  well  ; but  these 
industries,  although  said  to  be  full  of  promise,  are 
but  yet  in  their  infanoy,  and  cannot  be  said  to 
hold  out  any  prospeots  of  early  profitable  return  to 
those  who  have  taken  up  land  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  them.  Then  the  search  after  gold  has 
also  proved  disappointing.  The  metal  is  found  in 
paying  quantities,  but  sickness  has  struck  down  in 
large  numbers  the  Chinese  diggers  who  have 
immigrated  in  the  hopes  of  makiDg  rapid  fortunes. 
Year  after  year,  when  the  directors  have  met  the 
shareholders,  there  have  been  hopes  expressed  that 
railways  would  scon  be  commeDDed  and  their  con- 
struction prove  a panacea  for  most  of  the  ills  with 
which  the  territory  is  afflicted ; but  as  yet  this 
scheme  has  not  gone  beyond  the  discussion  stages, 
and  it  is  with  reference  to  this  delay  that  so  much 
of  blame  is  attributed  to  the  directors  of  the 
British  North  Borneo  Company.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  say  how  far  the  hopefulness  these  express 
for  the  fu'ure  may  be  justified,  but  it  is  certain  that 
hitherto  the  results  to  European  enterprise  in 
North  Borneo  have  been  disoouraging  in  the  extreme. 


THE  CEYLON  LAND  AND  PRODUCE 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Your  Directors  beg  to  submit  the  annexed  Profit 
and  Loss  Account  and  Balance  Sheet  for  the  3 ear 
ending  30th  June,  1892,  duly  audited. 

The  amount  at  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  Acoonnt, 
after  reduoing  the  mortgage  over  North  Ma'ale 
Estate,  dto.  by  £2,015  7s.  5d.,  is  £6,118  14s.  lld.t 
which,  with  the  sum  of  £1,096  15s.  2d.  brought  forward 
from  last  year,  leaves  £7,215  10s.  Id.  to  be  dealt  with. 

On  the  20th  of  July  last  an  Interim  Dividend  of  7£ 
per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  Shares,  and  3 per  oent.  on 
the  Preference  Shares  was  paid,  and  your  Direc- 
tors now  propose  to  pay  on  the  31st  day  of  Janu- 
ary next  the  balance  of  the  fixed  cumulative  Divi- 
dend on  the  Preference  Shares  (3  per  cent.), 
making  6 per  cent,  for  the  year,  and  74  per  cent, 
on  the  Ordinary  Shares,  both  free  cf  Income  Tax, 
makbg  15  per  cent,  for  the  year.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed to  tike  from  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account  a sum 
of  £500  for  the  further  reduction  of  the  North  Matale 
Mori  gage.  This  will  leave  a balance  of  £1,903  10s. 
Id  to  be  carried  forward,  subject  to  the  Directors’ 
remuneration  for  the  year  under  review,  to  be  fixed 
at  tho  General  Meeting,  and  to  the  payment  of  In- 
come Tax,  &c. 

The  result  of  the  operations  during  the  past  season 
has  not  been  quite  so  favourable  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  this  is  largely 
owing  !o  the  abnormally  wet  and  cold  weather  that 
has  prevailed.  The  Tea  bu‘hes  have  been  prevented 
from  flushing  to  their  average  extent,  and,  as  a natural 
consequence  tho  estimates  of  the  crops  have  not  in 
all  cases  been  reached.  The  Cocoa  crop  rather  ex- 
ceeded the  forecast,  but  the  yield  of  Coffee  was  very 
deficient. 

Tea —During  I he  first  6ix  months  of  1892  the 
sales  of  Ceylon  Tea  showed  an  increase  over  those 
in  the  same  period  of  1891  of  nearly  55,000  packages, 
but  the  average  pride  was  disappointing,  being  l^d. 
per  lb.  less.  For  the  last  eleven  months  (January- 
November)  the  total  quantity  offered  at  auction  was 
753,000  packages,  sold  at  an  average  of  9Jd  per  lb., 
against  695,600  packages  in  the  previous  year, 
which  realised  lojjd  per  lb.  Heavier  supplies,  and 
the  expectation  of  a considerably  increased  yield, 
combined  with  the  dullness  of  trade  generally,  kept 
our  market  depressed,  until  the  lowest  point  wm 
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touched  in  July,  when  the  monthly  average  de- 
clined to  8£d  per  lb.,  being  about  the  lowest  yet 
recorded.  From  this  time,  however,  better 
teas  commenced  to  come  forward,  which  together 
with  advices  of  smaller  shipments  from  Colombo, 
gave  buyers  more  confidence,  and  a gradual  reac- 
tion took  place.  Later  on  this  developed  into  a [ 
strong  demand,  especially  for  all  the  lower  grades,  t 
when  the  trade  realized  that  the  monthly  deliveries  1 
were  exceeding  the  arrivals  by  about  1J  million  lb.,  so 
that  by  the  end  of  November  the  monthly  average  had 
risen  to  lljd  per  lb. 

No  doubt  the  abnormally  low  rates  current  during 
several  months  for  clean  sweet  liquoring  pekoes 
and  pekoe  souchongs  were  instrumental  in  forcing 
these  on  the  notice,  not  only  of  the  London 
dea'ers,  but,  as  the  export  returns  testify,  also  of 
Continental,"  Canadian  and  American  buyers.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  recurring  periods  of  depression  in 
prices  appear  beneficial  to  the  trade  generally, 
as  by  these  the  teas  from  the  island  are  made 
more  widely  known,  and  the  area  of  consumption  is 
increased. 

Your  Directors  are  pleased  to  report  that  not- 
withstanding the  lower  prices  ruling  for  Ceylon  tea 
generally  during  the  past  year,  better  results  have 
been  obtained  for  the  produce  from  the  Company’s 
Fetteresso  and  Rickarton  estates  ; on  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  low-grown  teas  have  shared  in  the 
general  depression. 

Coffee. — The  market  for  this  article  has  been 
good  throughout  the  year,  and  very  sa'isfactory  prices 
have  beeu  obtained,  but  the  production  from  the  island 
appears  to  diminish  rather  than  increase.  The  fears 
of  reduced  prices  generally  expressed  at  the  end  of 
last  year,  happily  proved  groundless,  as  the  large  Brazil 
orops  were  absorbed  without  seriously  increasing  the 
stocks  of  the  world.  The  high  prices  which  have 
now  existed  for  over  six  years  have,  however,  rendered 
the  expansion  in  consumption  slow,  and  planting  in 
various  countries,  especially  in  Columbia,  has  been 
pushed  forward  during  recent  years,  so  that  increased 
supplies  may  in  due  course  be  anticipated.  In  the  near 
future,  however,  no  great  cbaDge  can  be  looked  for,  as 
the  large  estima’es  of  this  season’s  Brazil  crops  are 
being  reduced. 

The  highest  price  paid  for  Liberian  Ceylon  coffee  ibis 
year  was  realized  for  a parcel  of  the  Company’s  from 
North  Matale  Estate  on  the  6th  October,  when  93/  per 
cwt,  was  obtained. 

Cocoa.— A good  demand  has  prevailed  through- 
out the  year,  but  prices  are  lower  than  those 
ruling  last  year,  although  the  production  of  the 
island  has  been  less.  This  falling  off  in  value  is 
partly  attributable  to  the  competition  of  Java  which 
Was  anticipated  in  last  year’s  report,  and  also  to  the 
pernicious  system  of  making  direct  offers  from  Colombo 
to  the  various  Markets,  thus  stifling  competitive 
orders ; as  a consequence  the  output  of  Java  being 
almost  entirely  sent  to  Holland,  the  price  of  “ good 
red  ” has  rather  stopped  that  of  Oeylon.  The  outlook, 
however,  is  still  encouraging,  the  consumption  con- 
tinues satisfactory,  and  prices  are  much  above  those 
existing  for  Western  growths.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
report  that  the  sales  of  the  Company  oompare  favour- 
ably with  those  of  other  estates,  in  many  instances 
the  prices  obtained  being  above  those  of  similar  quality 
of  other  marks. 

From  reports  by  the  Visiting  Agent,  Mr.  W.  Forbes 
Laurie,  your  Directors  are  able  to  assure  the  Share- 
holders that  all  the  Estates  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pany and  buildings  thereon  are  in  excellent  oon- 
ditioD,  also  that  the  faotory  accommodation  is 
quite  equal  to  requirements  during  the  current 
year  ; in  faot  it  is  not  expected  that  any  important 
additions  or  alterations  will  have  to  be  effected  for 
some  years  to  come.  It,  will,  however,  be  necessary 
to  ranotion  some  expenditure,  in  order  to  keep  our 
maobinery  well  abreast  of  the  times. 

The  Mortgage  Account,  which  originally  stood  at 
£15,000,  has  now  been  reduced  to  £9,500. 

Your  Directors  have  every  confidence  in  the  con- 
tinue <J  prosperity  of  the  Company; 


Your  Board  have  (o  record  their  appreciation  of 
the  sei  vices  rendered  by  the  Managers  in  Ceylon 
Mesers.  D.  Edwards  & Co.,  of  Hatton. 

Profit  and  Loss  Account,  1st  Jnly  1891 
to  30  th  June  1892. 


Dr. 

To  Expenditure  in  Ceylon  on  account  of  crop 
To  Agency  aud  Office  Expenses  in  Ceylon 
To  Charges  in  London  consisting  of  Rent, 
Salarios,  Low  Charges,  Postages,  Sta- 
tionary, &c... 

To  Interest  on  Debentures,  Loans,  &c.  to 
30th  June  1892  ..  .. 

To  Debenture  Charges  . . 

To  Reduction  of  Mortgage  over  North Mataie 
Estate,  &c...  .. 

To  Balance 


£ s d 

22,571  15  8 
385  17  2 


2c  4 6 9 

2,451  19  3 
46  2 11 

2,015  7 5 
7,215  10  1 


£31,943  19  3 


Or.  £ s d £ s d 

By  Amount  brought  forward  from 

la  t Balance  Sheet  5,377  13  1 

Less  Dividends  of  6 
per  cent  on  Prefer- 
ence Shares  and  10 
per  cent  on  Ordi- 
nary Shares,  iess 
Income  Tax  £3592  7 9 

Loss  on  Produce  4 4 1 

Directors’  Fees  for 
1890-91  500  0 0 

Auditors’  Fees  for 
1890-91  15  15  0 

Income  Tax  168  11  10 

4,280  18 

1,096  16  2 

By  Proceeds  of  Prodnce  sold  to 

30th  June  1892  . . 25,762  7 3 

By  Produce  in  course  of  realiza- 
tion (all  of  which  has 

since  been  sold) 7,713  9 10 

33,476  17  1 

By  Commissions,  Transfer  Fees,  &c.  371  7 0 

£34,913  19  3 

4. 

TEA  IN  MATALE  IN  1892. 

Our  rainfall  for  1892  is  14P38  inches, — 24  inches 
over  our  14  years'  average,  but  2J  motes  less  than 
1891,  which  was  also  largely  in  excess  of  the 
average.  Taken  as  a whole  I should  say  1892  has 
been  rather  unfavorable  for  flushing.  The  heavy 
rainfall  of  January,  some  43  inches,  preceded  by 
a oold  and  wet  December  affected  the  fields  in  that 
and  the  following  month  ; dry  cold  winds  in  May 
and  June  brought  on  8 severe  attack  of  the  yellow 
tea  mite  Acarus  Iranshtccns  on  all  tea  six  months 
from  pruning  and  seriously  reduced  the  yield  for 
these  months;  then  theoold  wind  and  wet  of  the  south- 
west moneoon  continued  into  the  north-east  and 
gave  us  a poor  yield  for  Ootober  which  is  usually 
a hot,  steamy,  wet  month,  good  for  flushing.  De- 
cember, on  the  other  hand,  has  been  more  favour- 
able than  usual.  The  reBt  of  the  months  of  the 
year  were,  I think,  normal.  Anyhow  the  result  is  that 
we  are  fully  5,000  lb.  short  of  the  original  estimate, 
though  wo  have  exceeded  the  revised  figures  in 
June.— Cor. 

* 

NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

Ocean  Freights  and  Tea. — An  important  meet- 
ing of  the  Indian  Tea  Districts’  Association  was  held 
this  week,  at  which  there  was  a fair  attendance. 
The  members  present  almost  unanimously  expressed 
a strong  feeling  agamst  entering,  in  future,  into  any 
arrangement  with  the  Steam  Conference,  which  would 
tie  their  hands  or  tend  to  prevent  free  trade  and  open 
competition  in  freights.  A feeling  was  expressed,  how- 
ever, that,  within  reason,  there  was  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  shippers  to  drive  down  freights 
below  a certain  point,  so  long  as  the  rate  of  freight 
for  tea  was  not  out  of  proportion  to  what  was  charged 
on  other  classes  of  cargo.  A reversion,  however,  to 
the  old  rebate  arrangement  was  strongly  deprecated 
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and  eventually,  after  some  discussion,  a resolution 
was  passed,  placing  on  record  this  view.  It  was 
also  decided  for  the  present  to  await  the  course  of 
events,  but  to  carefully  observe  the  position  taken 
up  by  the  newly-re-formed  Steam  Conference,  so 
that,  if  necessary,  tea  shippers  and  members  of  the 
Tea  Association  might  be  prepared  to  act  on  the 
defence.  Instructions  were  given  to  the  Secretary 
to  forward  a copy  of  the  resolution  to  the  associa- 
tion in  Calcutta  for  distribution  to  the  various 
agency  houses  and  others  interested. 

Cheap  Tea.— There  is  a strong  feeling  amongst  the 
leading  grocers  that  the  advertising  and  sale  of  cheap 
rubbish  called  tea  is  likely  to  prove  very  injurious 
to  the  tea  trade  generally  unless  it  is  checked.  One 
correspondent,  writing  on  the  subject,  says:  — “Form 
a union  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a common  fund  to  be 
used  in  defraying  the  cost  of  inserting  an  advertise- 
ment in  every  journal  and  periodical  in  which  these 
misleading  advertisements  appear — such  announce- 
ments to  set  forth  the  danger  incurred  in  drinking 
low-priced  rubbish  as  advertised ; and  if  it  were 
vouched  by  some  high  medical  authority,  so  much  the 
better.  This  is  a matter  of  vital  importance  to  growers 
and  wholesale  dealers,  even  more  so  than  to  retailers. 
I say,  let  it  emanate  from  the  growers  and  whole- 
sale dealers’  associations  ; and,  whatever  remedk  s may 
be  proposed  for  what  is  no  longer  a personal  crisis, 
but  a trade  one,  the  first  antecedent  condition  to  be 
fulfilled  is  to  organise  the  trade  interest  into  one  com- 
paot  body,  because  otherwise  they  would  never  attain 
their  wishes,  but  end  where  they  had  begun.  Without 
this  we  can  get  no  nearer  the  desired  goal.  It  is 
imperative,  in  view  of  the  present  great  crisis,  for 
the  trade  to  form  itself  into  one  great  advertising 
union,  in  which  all  interested,  from  grower  to  petty 
retailer,  can  find  membership,  with  its  headquarters 
in  London.” 

Tea  in  Pebsia.— In  the  report  of  Consul-General 
Elias,  of  Meshed,  on  the  trade  of  Northern  Kliorasau 
the  following  reference  to  tea  in  Persia  occurs  : — 
" A larger  quantity  of  both  greeD  and  black  tea  was 
imported.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  green  tea  is  from 
Ohina  and  passes  on  to  Central  Asia.  The  Indian 
green  tea  is  considered  of  very  inferior  quality,  and 
is  used  only  by  the  Meehed  traders  to  mix  with  the 
Chinese  tea  they  despatch  to  Merv,  Bokhara,  &o. 
Nevertheless,  about  100,000  lb,  of  this  tea  were  im- 
ported iDto  Meshed  last  year.  In  Persia  black  tea  is 
almost  universally  diunk.  The  favourite  tea  now  is 
what  is  called  • telai,’  or  golden,  and  is  Assam  tea 
sent  from  Calcutta.  There  is  another  lea  also 
called  here  Indian  black  tea,  which  comes  from  Kangra 
via  Bomhay,  and  for  which  there  is  a good  demand.” 

“Home  Made”  Gebman  Coffee— Pity  the  poor 
coffee  planter!  Between  periodical  blight  and  adu'- 
teration  he  is  not  as  happy  as  he  might  be,  and  now 
bis  soul  is  to  be  vexed  by  German  manufacturers  of 
“home  made  coffee,”  in  whith  malt  plays  an  import- 
ant part.  The  malt  is  first  soaked  in  wa’er  at  40deg. 
C.,  and  dried  in  a coffee-roaster  until  the  grains 
assume  a glossy  brown  appearance.  It  is  then  sprin- 
kled with  hot  wafer  and  the  roasting  is  continued  until 
the  skin  of  the  malt  is  loosened.  A liquid  having 
the  aroma  of  coffee,  and  prepared  as  described  be- 
low, is  then  sprayed  info  the  roaster,  which  is  kept 
revolving;  when  the  spray  is  discontinued,  the  malt  is 
further  heated  until  it  beoomes  quite  dry.  'Ihe  roaster 
is  removed  from  the  fire  and  when  the  contents  have 
cooled  somewhat,  a little  cocoa-butter  or  some  similar 
fatty  matter  is  introduced,  Bnd  the  roaster  is  rotated 
until  the  “ malt  coffee”  has  become  covered  with  a 
very  thin  layer  of  grease.  The  coffee  liquid  above  al- 
luded to  is  made  hy  condensing  the  vapours  which  arise 
when  genuine  ccffee  is  being  roasted.  The  condensed 
liquid  is  concentrated  by  boiling,  and  neutralised  with 
a little  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Sufficient  sugar  is  then 
added  to  make  a syrup,  when  the  liquid  is  ready  for 
being  sprayed  into  the  roaster.  Instead  of  goiLg  to 
the  trouble  of  preparing  this  liquid,  the  manufacturers 
sometimes  use  extract  of  coffee  for  sprajing  into  the 
roaster.  The  finished  produot,  when  ground, is  said  to 
pe  a passable  coffee  substitute.- C.  Mail,  Dec.  23. 


RUBIES  IN  QUEENSLAND. 

Messrs.  H.  L.  Davis  & Co.  have  just  received 
the  first  ruby  ever  iound  in  Queensland.  The  gem 
was  discovered  at  Withersfield,  on  the  Central  Rail- 
way. Its  present  weight  is  fifteen  carats  ; it  is 
somewhat  flawed,  but  of  beautiful  colour,  and  it  is 
estimated  will  cut  into  a stone  of  from  four  to  five 
carats,  having  a value  of  something  like  £70.  Mr. 
Davis  has  no  doubt  that  there  are  other  rubies 
where  this  one  was  found. 

Concerning  the  discovery  Mr.  Davis  writes  : — 
“ The  recent  finding  of  a true  ruby  (red  sapphire) 
of  fifteen  carats  on  Richardson  and  Fisher’s  gem 
selection  at  Withersfield  adds  so  vastly  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  gem  districts  of  Central  Queensland 
that  I ask  permission  to  offer  through  your  columns 
a few  remarks  with  the  view  of  directing  attention 
to  the  possible  value  of  this  discovery.  Streeter 
in  ‘Precious  Stones  and  Gems’  describes  the  ruby  as 
‘ not  only  standing  in  the  very  foremost  class  of 
coloured  gems,  but  as  occupjfing  among  precious  stones 
in  general  a position  which  is  unquestionably 
supreme.  It  seems  probable  that  all  the  finest 
rubies  in  the  world  have  been  derived  either  directly 
or  indirectly  from  Upper  Burmah.  When  a perfect 
ruby  of  five  carats  is  brought  into  the  market  a sum 
will  be  offered  for  it  ten  times  the  price  given  for  a 
diamond  of  the  same  weight,  but  should  it  reach 
the  weight  of  ten  carats  it  would  be  almost  invalu- 
able.’ Of  late  years  the  value  of  rubies  has  teen 
greatly  augmented  by  failure  of  supply  from  the 
Burmah  mines,  but  the  rarity  as  compared  with 
diamonds  coupled  with  the  singular  beauty  of  this 
gem  when  of  pure  ‘pigeon  blood  ’ tint  has  always 
given  to  it  a special  value.  In  1875  two  rubies 
weighing  respectively  32  5/16  and  38  9/16  carats  were 
sold,  the  former  in  London  for  £10,000  (about  £330 
per  carat),  the  latter  in  France  for  £20,000  (about 
£500  per  carat).  The  Withersfield  ruby  (which  I shall 
be  very  pleased  to  exhibit  to  any  one  curious  in 
the  matter)  is  a hexagonal  crystal  weighing  fifteen 
carats.  It  is  somewhat  flawed,  has  a semi- 
opaque protuberance  on  the  base,  and  a decided 
blue  tint  at  one  corner  (defects  which  will  be 
removed  in  cutting),  and  should  furnish  ft  gem  of 
very  flue  cokur  weighing  from  three  to  four  carafe. 
It  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  the  district  which 
has  produced  a ruby  ot  such  size  must  contain  many 
otherp,  and  will  ultimately  confirm  the  opinion  ex» 
press8ed  seme  months  ago  in  my  report  on  the 
Oriental  Qtm  Company’s  ground,  that  ‘ the  occurrence 
of  sma'l  rubies  in  the  finer  drift  obtained  indicated 
that  larger  specimens  would  be  met  with.’  The 
present  discovery  certainly  adds  vastly  to  the  value 
cf  all  gem-beariDg  ground  in  the  Withersfield  district, 
which,  in  the  event  of  large  rulies  being  found  in  only 
very  moderate  quantity,  would  equal,  if  not  exceed, 
in  value  the  celebrated  diamond  bearing  district  of 
South  Africa,  Referring  to  the  so-called  rubies  of 
South  Australia,  a parcel  of  these  gems  is  in  my 
possess  on,  and  axe  only  6piDels  of  very  smftll  value, 
soft,  and  readily  scratched  by  the  Withersfield  gem, 
which  may  claim  to  rank  as  the  first  moderate- 
sized true  ruby  ever  found  in  Australia.” — Queens - 
lander , Dec.  3rd. 

« 

THE  RICE-CROP  IN  INDIA. 

(Dated  Calcutta,  the  20th  December  1802.) 

An  average  full  crop  being  represented  by  16  annas. 

In  Bcnc/al  the  season  was  generally  favourable.  Ex- 
cept in  Bebar,  the  rain  at  the  end  of  October  and  the 
beginning  of  November  was  general  and  plentiful,  and 
the  extension  of  cultivation  is  ascribed  to  the  more 
favourable  season.  The  outturn  is  rather  under-,  than 
over-,  stated  at  14  aticas  : thirty-four  out  of  forty- 
fivo  districts  report  a better  crop  thaD  that  of  1891, 
five  districts  report  a crop  as  gcod,  and  only  fire  a 
worse  crop. 

In  Madras  the  area  under  crop  shows  an  increase  of 
12  per  cent  over  that  of  last  year.  Reports  as  to  con- 
dition and  probable  outturn  are  very  favqurable  for 
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tbe  Northern,  Deccan  and  West  Coast  districts,  good 
lor  the  bulk  of  the  crop  in  Tonjore  and  Tricbinopoly, 
t nt  elsewhere  standing  crops  are  suffering  owing  to 
the  failure  of  the  November  rains. 

In  IS urnxa  the  prosj  ects  of  the  crop  are  everywhere 
good,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  available 
for  export  27,116.000  cwt.  of  cleaned  rice,  including  the 
quantity  required  for  consumption  in  Upper  Burma. 


ANOTHER  CEYLON  PLANTER  IN  EAST 
AFRICA. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  good  news  has  been 
received  of  Mr.  W H.  Cowley,  formerly  of  Opalgalla, 
who  some  time  ego  left  for  German  East  Africa. 
Mr.  Cowley  reports  himself  to  be  in  good  health; 
enjoying  the  country  and  his  work  which  has 
not  been  trifling,  seeing  he  baB  opened  no  less 
than  400  acres  with  cacao.  Well  done,  the  Cfylon 
planter.  Mr.  Cowley’s  labourers  has  been  Chinese 
who  were  introduced  last  year  and  he  declares 
that  they  are  capital  workers  and  he  gets  on  well 
with  them.  What  a revolution— to  havo  Chinese 
planting  up  East  Africa  I 


PAVING  BLOCKS  OF  COIR. 

Mr.  J.  Hsrt-Davies,  180,  Fleet  Street,  London. — 
(J.  McDonnell,  Chilaw,  Ceylon.) 

Coir  or  coconut  fibre  is  compressed  into  blocks  with 
tbe  fibres  arranged  vertically.  Tbe  fibres  or  blocks 
may  be  steeped  in  or  treated  with  tar,  pitch,  resiri, 
creosote,  or  with  a solution  of  indiarubbr  nr  gutta- 
percha. Brick  dust  or  fine  sand  may  be  mixed  with 
the  tar,  and  the  bloobsmay  be  bcund  round  by  bands. 
—Patent  Journal,  Deo,  14,  1892. 


TEA  IN  AMERICA. 

Indian  planters  are,  I think,  observes  a writer  in  a 
Calcutta  paper,  net  altogether  hopeful  of  tbeChioago 
Exhibition  doing  great  things  for  their  tea.  The 
Americans  tave  already  got  accustomed  to  cheap  in- 
ferior tec,  atd  it  is  a slow  and  difficult  process  to 
charge  the  public  taste.  This  was  tbe  difficulty  ex- 
perienced in  Australia.  All  large  efflp'cyers  of  farm 
labour  are  obliged  to  give  the'r  men  tea  along  with 
other  rations,  and  it  is  obviously  in  their  interest  that 
the  tea  should  bens  cheap  as  possible,  The  country 
is,  therefore,  fioeded  with  China  tea  and  cheap  Indian 
tea,  but  the  superior  infusions  have  no  chance.  It 
was  long  before  pure  Indian  tea  could  be  purchased 
in  London,  and  some  people  argue  that  the 
“ blende,”  with  which  the  public  were  imposed  on 
for  many  years,  were  areoessery  education  before  the 
public  could  be  got  to  drink  the  pure  Indian  beverage. 
The  seller  ol  the  blend  may  have  been  unconsciously 
educating  the  public  teste,  but  their  chief  aim,  I am 
afraid,  was  to  make  an  unfair  profit  for  themselves, 
and  they  deserve  no  praiseforany  goed  which  resulted 
from  their  evil.  Anyhow,  the  preference  for  Indian 
tea  has  got  a hold  on  the  English  public  now,  and 
China  is  bsiDg  stead  ly  driven  out  of  Ihe  market.  It  is 
to  he  hoped  that  in  America  the  process  of  education, 
if  slow,  will  be  equally  lure,  atd  that  the  Exhibition 
will  serve  as  a primary  rchool.  Ami  rica  is  really  a 
more  promising  market  than  Australia,  and  if  once  a 
start  is  marie  great  things  may  be  accomplished. — 
Times  of  India. 

ECHOES  OF  SCIENCE. 

(From  the  Globe,  Dec.  16,  1892.) 

Professor  Forbes,  who  occupies  the  enviable  position 
of  consulting  electrical  engineer  to  that  greatest  of 
modern  electrical  undertakings,  the  utilisation  of  the 
water  power  of  the  Niagara  Falls  , delivered  a most 
interesting  lecture  on  Wednesday  night,  at  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts,  and  illustrated  it  with  numerous 
photographs  of  the  actual  state  of  the  works,  many 


of  which  were  taken  by  himself.  Most  people  acqu- 
ainted with  this  enterprise  had  supposed  that  the  power 
of  the  Falls  would  be  disseminated  far  and  wide  by 
means  of  electric  wires,  but  the  Cataract  Construction 
Company  has  no  immediate  intention  of  doing  this, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  all  the  100,000  horse  power 
of  which  it  will  presently  avail  itself,  and  probably 
also  the  350,000  it  holds  in  reserve  through  its  con- 
cessions for  a second  hydraulic  tunnel  on  the  American 
side  and  others  on  the  Canadian  side,  will  most  likely 
be  taken  up  in  the  industrial  city  which  it  is  building 
at  the  Falls  and  in  Buffalo,  twenty  miles  distaut. 
Niagara  is  apparently  destined  to  become  the  nucleus 
of  a great  city  which  may  rival  Chicago,  and  become 
the  most  important  commercial  centre  in  the  United 
States  if  not  on  the  entire  continent. 

It  is  a compliment  to  British  electrical  engineering 
that  Professor  Forbes  has  been  chosen  consulting 
electrician  by  the  Cataract  Construction  Company. 
He  is  Scotch  by  origin,  and  a son  of  the  celebrated 
Principal  Forbes  of  Edinburgh  University.  For  some 
time  he  was  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
Anderson's  College,  Glasgow,  and  he  took  part  in  one 
of  the  great  eclipse  expeditions.  He  also  acted  as 
special  correspondent  for  the  Timet  with  the  Russian 
Army  in  Asia  Minor  during  the  Russo-Turkish  War, 
and  he  has  travelled  widely  in  Russia.  In  1881  he 
was  created  a Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in 
connection  with  the  Paris  Electrical  Exhibition. 
Professor  Forbes  is  about  to  pay  another  visit  to 
Niagara,  and  the  Cataract  Construction  Company  has 
given  him  a free  hand  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  world 
he  likes  and  report  upon  the  electrical  systems  there. 
American  business  men  apparently  shun  doing  things 
by  halves,  and  the  directors  of  the  company  wish  to 
have  the  benefit  of  all  the  best  experience  the  world 
can  offer  them. 

Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  according  to  Mr.  C.  3. 
Murphy,  was  first  cultivated  by  white  men  on  James 
River.  Virginia,  in  1608.  Although  much  used  for  food 
in  America  it  is  still  neglected  in  Europe,  yet  its 
nutritive  value  is  estimated  at  five-sixths  that  of  wheat. 
When  maize  was  the  staple  grain  of  America  50  years 
ago  dyspepsia  was  almost  unknown.  Numerous  delicate 
dishes  are  now  prepared  from  it,  there  being  130 
receipts  for  cooking  it.  The  surplus  crop  is  usually 
given  to  cattle  and  hogs,  while  glucose,  starch,  beer, 
whisky,  and  oil  are  made  from  the  corn.  The  fodder 
of  the  plant  can  be  eaten  by  animals,  or  burned  as 
fuel  on  the  treeless  prairies,  and  the  husks  are  made 
into  paper,  or  used  as  stuffing  and  wrappers.  The 
“ corn-cob  " makes  a pipe  which  has  been  patronised 
by  Mark  Twain. 

The  Pinna  oyster,  found  in  warm  seas,  especially 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  is  a wing-shelled  bivalve,  one 
species  of  which  is  two  feet  long,  and  attaches  itself 
to  the  rocks  bv  a cable  of  strong  filaments  of  silken 
texture.  Hence  it  has  been  called  the  “ silk  oyster,” 
and  munmiy  cloths,  as  well  as  other  fabrics,  were 
formerly  woven  from  the  silk.  The  animal  is  scarce, 
but  it  seems  to  contain  the  germ  of  a textile  industry, 
and  might  repay  cultivation. 


BARK  AND  DRUG  REPORT. 

(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

London,  Deo.  15. 

Cinchona,— At  Tuesday’s  fortnightly  auctions  (the  last 
of  the  current  year)  a moderate  quantity  was  offered. 
The  catalogues  comprised  of  : — 

Pkgs.  Pkgs. 

Ceylon  cinchona  ...  1,351  of  which  J, 155  were  sold 


East  Indian  .cinchona 

317 

do 

317 

do 

Java  cinchona 
South  American 

61 

do 

61 

do 

cinchona 

208 

1,9J0 

do 

208 

1,711 

do 

With  a very  poor  assortment  ef  bark,  the  highest  price 
paid  for  any  lot  was  only  6|d  per  lb.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  sale  the  tone  was  rather  quiet,  but  grad- 
ually it  improved  somewhat,  and,  upon  the  whole,  it 
may  he  said  that  the  prices  obtained  were  slightly 
above  those  of  Ihe  auctions  last  preceding,  the  unit 
being  1 3-16ths  d.  per  lb  upon  the  average, 
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The  following  are  the  approximate  quantities  purchased 
by  the  principal  buyers 


-UD. 

Agents  for  the  Auerbach  factory  ...  ...  90,358 

Agents  for  the  Mannheim  and  Amsterdam  factory  73,758 
Agents  for  the  Frankfort  o/M  and  Stuttgart  factories  61,741 
Agents  for  the  American  and  Italian  factories  ...  55,2^0 

Agents  for  the  Brunswick  factory  ...  ...  48,506 

Messrs.  Howards  & Sons  ...  ...  ...  13,489 

Agent9  for  the  Paris  factory  ...  ...  7,6  0 

Sundry  druggists. . ...  ...  ...  46,530 


Total  quantity  of  bark  sold  ...  ...  397,102 

Bought  in  or  withdrawn...  ...  ...  48,640 

Total  quantity  offered  ...  ...  445,742 


At  the  Amsterdam  auctions  on  Tuesday  last,  25,318 
kilos  bark,  representing  1,187  kilos  sulphate  of  quinine 
were  bought  in.  About  10  per  cent  of  this  quantity  so'd 
immediately  after  the  sales.  The  following  equivalents 
of  quinine  were  bought  by  the  principal  buyers 
The  Auerbach  factory  ..  ..  5,432  Kgr.  sulplx.  quinine 


The  Brum- wick  factory  . . . . 3,529  do 

The  Mannheim  fractory . . . . 3,497  do 

Mr.  Gustav  Briegleb  ..  ..  1,562  do 

The  Frankfort-o/Main  factory  . . 1,092  do 

Messrs.  Matthers  & Bormeester. . 4G1  do 


The  agents  for  Messrs.  Bohringer  & Sons  assure  us 
that  the  quantity  of  bark  exported  from  Ceylon  to  Amster- 
dam and  Hamburg  does  not  by  any  means  represent 
the  total  of  their  direct  purchases  in  the  island,  as  much 
of  what  they  buy  from  Iho  growers  is  forwarded  to  London 
and  transhipped. 

Essential  Oil. — Oil  of  Lemongrass  is  quoted  1 9-16ths  d, 
per  oz.  on  the  spot. 


CACAO,  TEA  AND  LIBERIAN  COFFEE 
IN  CEYLON. 

THE  UKUWELLE  ESTATES  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

Capital— R150, 000. 

Provisional  Directors. — A Collingwood-Smail,  Esq., 
J.  R.  Fairweather,  Esq.,  F.  M.  Maokwood,  Esq.,  and 
T.  O.  Osen,  E q. 

Secretary. — T.  B.  Campbell,  Esq! 

Agents. — Messrs.  Maekwood  & Co. 

Tbis  Company  is  formed  to  acquire,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  Ratwatte  Estate,  belonging  to  the  Ceylon 
Tobacco  Company,  Limited  (in  Liquidation),  and  the 
investment  is  particularly  recommended  to  shareholders 
of  that  Company  as  a means  of  closing  the  liquidation. 
It  is  further  proposed  to  bring  up  the  present  acreage 
uuder  Tea  to  220  acres,  and  speedily  to  open  100  acres 
in  Cacao  in  1893  and  another  100  in  1894-95,  if  sufficient 
approved  land  is  available.  It  may  be  also  stated  that 
a successful  cultivation  of  Cacao  is  its  main  object,  Tea 
being  only  a secondary  consideration  to  be  utilized  as  a 
means  of  bringing  Cacao  into  bearing. 

Situation  and  Outlet. — The  estate  is  situated  on  a 
Government  minor  road  which  runs  through  it,  about 
1$  mile  from  the  Ukuwelle  Station  on  the  Mataie 
Railway  lice,  and  within  three  miles  of  Weriapola 
Estate. 

Acreage. — There  are  320  acres  more  or  less  at  pre- 
sent forming  the  Ratwatte  Estate,  belonging  to  the 
Ceylon  Tobacco  Company,  Limited  (in  Liquidation). 
A further  area  of  147  acres  has  been  negotiated  for  by 
the  late  Tobacco  Company  (advauces  having  been  made 
to  owners),  and  the  purchase  of  which  can  be  completed 
for  about  R5,200.  It  is  proposed  to  buy  these  lands, 
and  with  one  or  two  other  suitable  available  lots  the 
area  could  be  brought  to  a little  over  500  acres. 

Elevation. — From  1,300  to  1,600  feet. 

Rainfall  — From  60  to  70  inches  well  distributed. 

Lav  of  Land  and  Soil. — The  land  is  undulating — 
about  one-fifth  of  the  320  acres  is  forest,  balance  good 
chena.  The  soil  is  of  deep  good  loam,  admirably 
suited  for  either  good  Tea,  Cocoa,  or  Liberian  Coffee 
cultivation. 

Condition  of  Estate. — 120  acres  were  opened  by  the 
Tobacco  Company  in  1891 ; but  though  this  is  all 
roaded  and  drained,  there  are  only  about  20  acres  of 
1891  Tea  successful.  The  balance  was  again  planted 
by  Mr.  C.  Gibbon  in  1892,  and  is  fairly  successful. 


The  jat  of  the  Tea  is  good,  being  mostly  Kerrimettia, 
Indigenous. 

Estimated  Yield. — Of  Cocoa  for  5th  to  8th  year  is 
estimated  to  yield  at  an  average  of  1|  cwts.  per  acre 
and  after  that  at  2J  cwt.  per  acre  ; the  upkeep  from 
the  5th  year  should  not  exceed  50  rupees  per  acre.  The 
Tea  is  estimated  to  yield  at  500  lb,  per  acre  in  the  4th 
year  from  January,  1892. 

Estimated  Expenditure.— A detailed  estimate  has 
been  made  out,  and  can  be  seen  on  application  to  the 
Secretary.  It  provides  liberally  for  establishing 
Cocoa,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  Ukuwelle  dis- 
trict the  weather  is  somewhat  precarious,  and  white- 
ants  troublesome. 

The  upkeep  of  the  existing  Tea  in  1893  is  estimated 
at  R6,550 ; Planting  up  100  acres  Tea,  1893  R15.225 : 
Planting  up  100  acres  Cocoa,  1893,  inclusive  of  cost  of 
buildings  R10, 200;  1894  expenditure  on  Tea  and  Cocoa, 
with  tea  factory  and  machinery,  estimated  at  R35,600  ; 
1894  planting  up  50  acres  Cocoa  R4, 000;  1895  up-keep 
Tea  and  Cocoa  R28, 750  ; 1895  planting  up  50  acres 
Cocoa  R3,700 ; 1896  up-keep  Tea  and  Cocoa  R35.000, 
Or  a total  for  the  4 years  of  R139,025.  Against 
this  it  is  expected  that  the  Tea  clearings  will 
produce  at  least  200,000  lb.  of  Tea,  at,  say,  36  cents 
per  lb  =R72,000,  and  enabling  a dividend  to  be  declared 
in  1896  It  is  not  yet  quite  oertain  how  much  of  the 
laud  will  be  available  for  Cocoa  ; but  it  is  thought 
that  200  acres  of  such  land  will  fe  the  minimum. 

Buildi5GS. — Small  temporary  bungalow  and  tempo- 
rary lines  onjy  at  present. 

Labour. — Ample  labour  facilities  exist. 

Valuation. — Messrs.  Deane  and  Fairweather  visited 
the  property  in  July,  1892,  6nd  again  in  December, 
1892.  On  this  latLr  occasion  Mr.  T.  N.  Christie 
and  Mr.  T C.  Gwen  accompanied  them.  They  value 
the  land  at  R45  per  acre,  arid  the  Tea  at  R140 
per  acre  all  ronnd.  They  consider  K25,000  would  be 
a fair  price  to  pay  for  the  property  as  on  1st 
January,  1893. 

A large  proportion  of  the  land  is  well  suited  for  the 
successful  cultivation  of  cocoa. 

Promotion  Money. — None  has  been,  nor  will  be  paid. 

Epitome. — Estimate  of  aggregate  cost  to  end  1896 : — 

R 


1.  Purchase  of  property  from  Tobacco 


Company  . . . . 

25,000 

2. 

Purchase  extra  lands  from 

natives 

5,200 

3. 

Probable  expenses  re  formation 

of  Company 

3,000 

4. 

Secretariat  in  Colombo,  4 years 

4,000 

5. 

Directors’  fees,  &c.,  4 years  .. 

10,000 

6. 

Expenditure  on  property,  de- 
ducting value  of  produce  to 

end  1896  . . 

67,025 

R114,225 

At  close  of  1896  the  property  on  present  date  of  ex- 
change and  prices  for  tea  and  cocoa  should  be 


worth  : — 

R 

220 

acres  Tea,  at  R450  per  acre  . . 

99,000 

100 

,,  Cocoa,  3 years  old,  at  R300 

per  acre 

36,000 

100 

„ Cocoa,  1 and  2 years,  at 

R240  per  acre 

24,000 

80 

,,  Waste  land  and  reserves, 

at  R45  per  acre 

3,600 

R162,600 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  at  the  end  of  1896  less  than 
75  per  cent  of  the  proposed  capital  will  have  been 
spent  should  all  the  shares  be  taken  up,  and  a 
dividend  of  at  least  10  per  cent  could  be  declared 
that  year,  when  the  company  would  own  the  property 
the  value  of  which  would  be  50  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  paid  up-capital. 
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ELEPHANTS  AND  IVORY. 

The  subjeot  cf  elephants  and  the  supply  of  ivory 
has  be?n  receiving  a good  deal  of  attention  of  late 
in  the  leading  English  papers.  Remarks  which 
had  b<=en  made  by  Capt.  Lugard  with  regard  to  the 
Afrioan  paohyderm  called  forth  an  appreciative 
letter  from  Mr.  Arnoldo  Girolamo  Povoleri,  f.z.s., 
in  which  he  gave  some  most  interesting  information 
and  pointed  out  a way  in  which  what  he  described 
as  "the  unnecessary  and  brutal  butchpry  of  vast 
herds  of  valuable,  inoffensive  and  tractable  animals 
which  takes  place  year  by  year  ” might  be  avoided. 
He  said 

“ The  African  animal  is  valued  in  his  native  land 
solely  for  the  sake  of  his  pair  of  tusks.  For  their 
ivory  alone  elephants  are  annually  slaughtered  in 
Africa  to  the  number  of  at  least  75,000  Since  an 
elephant’s  tusks,  which  are  solid,  can  be  cut  off  with 
a sharp  saw  without  causing  pain  to  the  animal,  and 
an  elephant  once  captured  by  the  methods  employed 
in  the  Government  Kheddahs  in  India  can  be  easily 
secured  for  this  process,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
ivory  traders  would  gain  time,  save  labour,  and  avoid 
the  criminal  folly  of  exterminating  their  source  of 
revenue,  if  they  could  be  induced  to  resort  to  this 
more  humane  method  of  obtaining  ivory.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  reproduction  in  the  African 
elephant  does  not  commence  until  the  animal  is 
over  20  years  old,  and  that  the  period  of  gestation 
is  three  years,  and,  further,  that  the  female  elephant 
produces  but  one  calf  at  a time,  and  that  only  at 
rare  intervals,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  we  are 
well  within  measurable  distance  of  the  date  of  the 
annihilation  of  the  ‘ Ivory  King  ’ of  the  Dark 
Continent.” 

In  this  letter  the  Globe  saw  a further  argument 
for  the  retention  of  Uganda  and  said  that  by 
establishing  Kheddahs  and  adopting  the  methods 
suggested  by  Mr.  Povoleri  we  might  simultaneously 
preserve  the  sources  of  the  ivory-harvest,  and 
obtain  a means  of  transit,  which  will  be  almost  as 
efficient  as  a railway,  and  a good  deal  'ess  expen- 
sive. The  Standard  also  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  taming  of  the  African  elephant  would  be 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  civilisation 
and  opening  up  of  Africa  which  could  possibly  be 
taken.  A correspondent  in  the  same  paper  was 
of  opinion  that  for  mo9t  practical  purposes  a 
smaller,  handier,  and  cheaper  animal  was  wanted. 
As  the  Afrioan  buffalo  is  tsetse  proof,  he  suggested 
it  was  worth  while  to  make  once  more  an  experi- 
ment with  his  Indian  congener,  and  find  cut 
whether  a domesticated  creature  so  useful  for 
draught  cannot  be  successfully  introduced  into 
Southern  and  Central  Africa.  If  it  could  be  done, 
Mr.  Ceoil  Rhodes  might  find  the  Indian  buflalo  of 
immense  service  in  the  development  of  Hashona- 
land,  and  it  might  go  far  to  settle  the  question  of 
Uganda. 

Another  correspondent  in  the  Standard  mentioned 
that  in  a Sheffield  trade  report  he  had  seen  it  stated 
that  the  scaroity  of  ivory  was  oausing  quiet  a stock- 
ing of  the  material  in  that  district.  In  one 
Sheffield  cellar  alone  was  ivory  to  the  value  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  it  was  further  stated 
that  the  annual  produce  of  eight  hundred  elephants 
was,  a few  years  sinoe,  required  by  one  firm  alone 
to  keep  them  supplied  with  ivory,  but  the  demand 
had  now  so  greatly  grown  that  they  required  no 
less  a quantity  than  the  tusks  of  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty  elephants  every  year. 
Referring  to  this  letter  Mr.  Povoleri  said 
it  might  be  worth  the  consideration  of  the  wealthy 
manufacturing  outlers  of  Sheffield  to  adopt  a sug- 
gestion which  h*  ventured  to  make — viz.,  that  they 
should  take  steps  to  Becure  tho  preservation  of 
the  Afrioan  elephant  by  purchasing  as  many  living 


specimens  of  the  animal  as  can  be  obtained  in 
Africa,  aid  conveying  them  either  to  Cape  Colony 
or  to  Algeria,  to  be  placed  upon  preserves  where 
their  safety  can  be  insured.  Thus  the  African  ele- 
phant and  the  ostrich  would  stand  side  by  side 
as  monuments  of  British  enterprise,  rescued  from 
exfinotion,  and  converted  into  va'uable  sources  of 
revenue  to  their  preservers.  The  ivory  oolleotors 
he  thought  would  probably  sell  a living  elephant 
for  very  little  more  than  they  now  require  in  pay- 
ment for  a single  pair  of  tusks.  A Mincing  Lane  ivory 
broker  in  an  interview  he  had  with  a representative 
of  Cassell's  Saturday  Journal  said  he  could  see 
no  indication  at  present  of  the  ivory  supply  failing. 
“Most  of  1 he  ivory  was  got  from  Africa,  and,  of  course, 
when  civilisation  spread  over  the  Dark  Continent, 
the  herds  of  wild  elephaDts  that  now  roam  in  the 
fores  s of  the  interior  would  be  annihilated.  That, 
however,  was  looking  along  way  ahead  ; meanwhile, 
the  extension  of  railways  would  enable  traders  to 
briDg  produce  more  readily  to  the  coast,  so  that 
for  a time  increasing  quantities  of  ivory  should 
come  into  the  market.  The  question  of  transport 
was  the  difficulty  at  present,  ivory  for  shipment 
haviDg  to  be  carried  hundreds  of  miles  on  the 
backs  of  negro  porters.  It  must  be  remembered 
in  considering  this  matter,  that  there  were  known  to 
be  hoards  of  ivory  of  immense  value  in  Central 
Africa,  apart  altogether  from  the  tusks  that  still 
remained  the  property  of  living  beasts.  He  had 
also  seen  ivory  offered  for  sale  in  London  that, 
from  its  condition,  mu3t  have  positively  been 
lying  about  in  the  open  air  for  oenturi.s.  Lindon 
was,  of  course,  the  principal  market,  although 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Congo  State  sales 
had  been  held  on  the  Continent.  There  were 
four  sales  in  Mincing  Lane  every  year,  and  during 
1892  the  total  amount  offered  was  423  tons.  In 
1891  the  total  was  430  tons,  but  between  that  and 
1865  the  quantity  Dever  came  up  to  400  tons  in 
any  single  year,  although  in  1884  531  tons  were 
offered.  The  temporary  falling-off  was  largely  due 
to  the  anarchy  which  has  prevailed  in  the  Soudan, 
aud  the  consequent  closing  of  trade  routes.  However, 
ivory  was  now  coming  forward  again  through 
Egypt,  The  demand  for  ivory  had  largely  inoreased 
and  the  price  had  also  risen  to  a remarkable  extent. 
He  had  seen  cut  pieces  for  billiard  balls  sold  in 
London  for  £40  the  hundred-weight.  They  had 
since  been  up  to  £120,  but  the  price  fell  away 
again,  and  at  the  iast  sale  the  highest  figure  was 
about  £80  the  hundred-weight.” 


The  Fijian  Banana  in  Australia. — Mr.  H.  Rieok 
of  Goff’s  Harbour,  in  ttie  Clarence  River  country 
(N.S.W.),  has  demonstrated  that  the  Fijian  banana 
can  be  successfully  grown  on  the  Australian  coast, 
He  lately  sent  a large  bunch  to  Grafton,  the  first 
taken  from  his  grove  raised  from  Fijian  plants, 
which  bore  217  fine  baDanas,  and  this  was  ex- 
exceeded  on  some  other  bunohes.  Hitherto  the 
Plaintain,  Lady’s  Finger,  and  Cavendish  were  the 
only  varieties  produced  on  the  Clarence  River,  and 
these  were  completely  run  out  of  the  market  by  the 
superior  fruit  imported  from  Fiji.  As  a conse- 
quence, planters  ploughed  out  their  groves,  some 
of  which  were  from  15  to  20  aores  in  extent,  as 
the  fruit,  at  3d  per  bunoh  net,  would  not  pay. 
But  if  the  Fijian  variety  can  be  successfully  culti- 
vated the  Clarence  farmers,  with  the  advantage  of 
near  proximity  to  market,  will  outstrip  the  Fijian 
planter,  and  cut  him  out  of  the  running.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  soil  at  Cuff’s  Harbour  is  of 
voloanio  formation,  and  not  so  fertile  as  the 
alluvial  of  the  Clarenoe  Valley. — E.  Mail. 
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FREE  POLICY  TEA  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Registered  by  T.  T.  Hull,  22,  OhaDcery-lane,  W.  0., 
with  a capital  of  £20,000  in  £1  shares.  Object,  to 
adopt  and  carry  into  effect  an  agreement,  made 
November  25,  between  John  Carty  of  the  one  part 
and  James  H.  Marsh,  on  behalf  of  this  company,  of 
the  other  part;  generally,  to  carry  on  business  as  tea 
and  colonial  produce  merchants  in  all  its  branches. 
There  shall  not  be  less  then  three  nor  more  than 
B6ren  directors  The  first  are  E.  W.  Humphreys,  A. 
G.  Goodwin,  tnd  J.  Pritchard.  Qualification,  £100. 
Remuneration,  50  guineas  each  per  annum. — financial 
News,  Dec.  15,  1892. 


up  the  last  etatistics  from  that  island.  These  show 
that  of  the  6,428, 137ib.  of  cinchona  exported  from 
Ceylon  between  January  1st  and  Ootober  24th  1892, 
London  received  4,839,306  lb.,  New  York  62,079  lb, 
Amsterdam  59,240  lb.,  and  Antwerp  462,450  lb.  The 
insignificant  remainder  weDt  to  France  ond  Australia. 
If  we  credit  Messrs.  Bohrii  ger  & Sons  with  the 
whole  of  the  shipments  made  to  Amsterdam  and 
Antwerp,  their  direct  share  of  the  Ceylon  shipments 
this  year  amounts  to  just  over  per  cent.—  Chemist 
and  Druggist,  Dec.  10th,  1892. 


TEA  IN  MELBOURNE. 


*. 

THE  MANNHEIM  QUININE  FACTORY  AND  ? 

THE  JAVA  CINCHONA  PLANTERS. 

A general  meeting  of  the  Java  Planters’  Associa 
tion  (“Soekaboemische  Landbouw  Vereenigicg”)  w*6 
held  at  Soekaboemi,  Java,  on  Ootober  14th  last.  On 
that  ocoasion  one  of  the  members  (Mr.  A.  Massink), 
a oincbona-planter,  read  to  the  meeting  a letter 
dated  June  30th  1892,  received  by  him  from  Messrs. 
F.  O.  Bohringer  & sons,  of  Mannheim,  of  which  the 
following  is  a translation  : — 

"Since  many  years  we  do  an  important  business 
with  Colombo,  as  we  buy  a very  large  part  of  the 
cinchona  bark  whioh  is  brought  to  market  there. 
For  this  purpose  a friendly  firm  in  Colombo  has  in- 
stalled an  analytical  laboratory,  to  be  able  to  analyse 
personally,  and  on  the  spot,  the  barks  which  are 
offered. 

‘•The  constant  increase  of  our  purchases  in  Colombo 
appears  to  us  to  prove  that  the  majority  of  the  cin- 
cbona-planters  regard  the  sale  of  their  produce  in 
Colombo  as  more  advantageous  than  its  shipment 
to  London.  As  the  Ceylon  planters,  by  selling  in 
Colombo,  obtain  approximately  the  same  price,  with 
the  addition  of  the  freight,  as  they  do  when  their 
barks  are  sold  in  London,  they  have  the  very  import- 
ant advantage  of  saving  the  heavy  sale  expenses  in 
London,  and  of  receiving  cash  for  the  bark  sold  im- 
mediately after  shipment. 

“ We  estimate  that  our  direct  purchases  in  Colombo 
have  for  some  time  amounted  to  one-half  of  the 
entire  output.  We  now  propose  to  establish  an 
analytical  laboratory  in  Java,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
effect  direct  purchases  in  that  island  also.  But  be- 
fore taking  further  steps  in  this  matter,  we  are 
anxious  to  put  to  some  of  the  largest  plantation 
owners  in  Java  the  questions  whether  they  are  pre- 
pared to  support  our  intention,  and  whether  we  may 
count  upon  being  able  to  buy  in  Java  cinchona  bark 
from  their  plantations.  We  address  these  questions 
to  you  among  others  acd  you  will  much  oblige  us 
by  having  the  courtesy  to  send  us  your  esteemed 
answer  as  early  as  possible.  ’ 

The  President  of  the  Assoeiafion  commented  in  a 
somewhat  unfavourable  manner  upon  Messrs.  Bob- 
ringer’s  letter.  He  said  that  during  his  visit  to 
Colombo  in  1886  his  factory  did  purchase  fairly  large 
quantities  of  bark  in  the  manner  described.  There 
was,  at  that  time,  a very  serious  crisis  in  the  bark 
industry,  consequent  upon  the  appearance  of  cancer, 
and  many  of  the  planters  weie  financially  in  the 
hands  of  Moorish  money-lenders.  Messrs.  Bohringer 
were  in  business  relation  with  most,  if  not  all,  of 
these  people,  acd  purohased  almost  all  the  produce 
at  their  own  analysis.  In  1887  Mr.  Bohringer  travel- 
led in  Java,  and  on  that  occasion  he  concluded  some 
transactions  with  planters  there;  but  the  President 
had  not  heard  that  aDy  fnr'her  business  had  resulted. 
The  Secretary  advised  all  the  planters  strongly  not 
to  sell  any  ot  their  bark  outside  the  ordinary  sources 
but  to  consign  the  whole  of  it  to  Amsterdam. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  formerly  the  Bruns- 
wick Quinine  Factory  bought  directly  in  Java, 
though  upon  a different  basis  from  that  suggested 
by  Messrs.  Bohringer  & Sohne.  As  we  were  anxious 
to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  large  purchases  of 
bark  in  Colombo,  of  which  the  latter  speaks  upon 
the  distribution  of  exports  from  CeyIoos  wo  looksd 


The  tea  market  has  been  quiet,  Our  special  cable 
correspondence  from  Foocbow  reports  the  Bailing  on 
18th  inst.,  of  the  "Cbing'u,”  She  will,  we  believe,  call 
at  Hongkong,  and  will  probably  not  arrive  here 
until  the  end  of  January.  She  brings  principally 
common  to  medium,  300,0001b  being  destined  for 
Sydney,  and  1,000.0001b  for  Melbourne.  The  market 
is  practically  closed  with  a total  export  to  the  colo- 
nies of  14, 000,0001b.  This  is  not  tco  large  a supply. 
A provisional  summary  of  the  shipments  to  the  colonies 
for  the  present  season  are  as  follows  :— 

Lb. 

China  tea  (June  to  December)  ...  ...  14,000,000 

Indian  tea  (May  to  October)  2,400,000 

Ceylon  tea  (May  to  November)  3,500,000 


19,900,000 

The  consumption  cf  the  colonies  is  25,000,0001b  to 
26, COO, 0001b  annually. 

The  custom  house  statement  of  receipts  and  deliveries 
of  tea  at  the  bonds  last  week,  together  with  the 
stocks  in  bonds  at  the  close  of  the  week,  is  as 


follows  : — 


Deliveries. 


Receipts 

into 

For 

Home 

Coneump-  For 

Stocks 

on 

Bond. 

tioD. 

Export. 

Dec.l7. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

China 

...  1,900 

13\467 

96,619 

4.315,705 

Indian 

30  921 

122,644 

448,682a 

Ceylon 

...  17,699 

7,705 

26,291 

227,5386 

Totals  , 

...  19,599 

169,093 

245,564 

4,991,925 

a Not  including  shipments  ex 

"Goalpara.” 

"Rome,”  and  a fitnall 

6 Not  including  shipments  ex 

portion  of  the  shipments  ex  “ Woolloomooloo.” 
— Melbourne  Argus,  Dee.  21,  1892. 


ZANZIBAR  AND  TROPICAL  AGRICULTURES 

A valuable  report  on  the  agricultural  condition  and 
prospects  of  Zanzibar  has  been  sent  home  by  Sir 
Gerald  Portal,  and  is  published  by  the  Foreign  Office. 
The  author,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  is  a specialist  on  tropical 
agriculture,  and  is  now  in  the  employment  of  the 
British  Bast  Africa  Company.  The  marked  similarity 
between  Zanzibar  and  the  leading  West  Indian  islands 
— notably  Trinidad  and  Jamaica— in  the  matter  of 
soil,  temperature,  and  rainfall  is,  ho  points  out,  un- 
doubtedly a very  important  matter,  inasmuch  as  the 
principal  tropical  products  can  with  certainty  b 
introduced.  He  deals  with  the  labour  question, 
suggesting  the  importation  of  Indian  coolies  ; 
but  the  real  difficulty,  he  tells  us,  lies  elsewhere. 
Will  the  Zanzibar  landowners,  he  asks,  now  that 
slavery  is  doomed,  face  the  altered  state  of  affairs  ? 
“ Abler  judges  than  himself,”  says  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
“ reply  distinctly  iu  the  negative  ; and  it  is  certainly 
a fact  that  many  of  the  larger  estates  are  heavily 
encumbered  and  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Indian 
traders  and  merchants.”  The  factor  required  is 
European  enterprise,  and  the  sooner  this  can  be 
more  largely  attracted  the  quicker  will  development 
commence.  He  suggests  that  the  Government  should 
make  known  the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  he 
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also  recommends  the  extension  of  the  existing 
system  of  roads.  The  use  of  cattle  as  draught 
animals  is  further  proposed,  for  at  present,  he 
observes,  “ the  only  means  of  sending  produce  to 
the  coast  is  on  porters’  heads.”  It  appears  that 
there  is  some  talk  of  opening  a fruit  trade  with 
India  by  shipping  the  surplus  supply  to  Bombay. 
There  ought  to  be  a large  market  for  Zanzibar 
fruit,  especially  in  the  Western  Presidency,  as  the 
seasons  of  cropping  are  different  in  the  two 
countries.— 0.  Mail,  Dec.  23,  1892. 

♦ 

CEYLON  LAND  AND  PRODUCE  CO..  LD. 

The  shareholders  of  the  Ceylon  Land  and  Pro- 
duce Company,  Limited,  held  their  eighth  ordinary 
general  meeting  on  Wednesday,  at  Leadenhall 
House,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.O.,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  James  Wilson.  Iu  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  the  chairman  said  that  the  results  of 
the  operations  during  the  past  season  had  not  been 
quite  so  favourable  as  they  were  in  the  previous 
year,  which  was  largely  owing  to  the  abnormally 
wet  and  cold  weather  that  had  prevailed.  The  tea 
bushes  had  been  prevented  from  flushing  to  their 
average  extent,  and,  as  a natural  consequence,  the 
estimates  of  the  crops  had  not  been  reached.  The 
cacao  crop  rather  exceeded  the  forecast,  but  the 
yield  of  coffee  was  very  deficient.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  lower  prices  ruling  for  Ceylon  tea 
generally  during  the  past  year,  better  results  had 
been  obtained  for  the  produce  from  the  company's 
Fetteresso  and  Rickarton  estates.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  low-grown  teas  had  shared  in  the 
general  depression.  It  was  al60  gratifying  to  the 
board  to  report  that  the  highest  price  pa:d  for  Libe- 
rian Ceylon  coffee  that  year  was  realised  for  a parcel 
that  came  from  the  company’s  North  Matale  estate 
on  October  6th  for  which  98n  per  cwt.  was  obtained. 
All  the  estates  belonging  to  the  company,  and  build- 
ings theieon,  were  reported  to  be  iu  excellent  con- 
dition ; also  that  the  factory  accommodation  was 
quite  equal  to  requirements  during  the  current  year 
—in  faot,  it  was  not  expected  that  any  important 
additions  or  alterations  wmld  have  to  be  effected  for 
some  years  to  come.  It  would,  however,  be  neces- 
sary to  sanction  some  expenditure  in  order  to  keep 
their  machinery  well  abreast  of  the  times.  The  mort- 
gage acoount,  which  originally  stood  at  £15,000,  had 
now  been  reduced  to  £9,500.  The  result  of  the  year’s 
operations  enabled  the  board  to  pay  a dividend  of 
15  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  ordinary  shares  and 
6 per  cent,  on  the  preference  shares.  Mr.  Lewis  se- 
conded the  motioD,  which  was  adopted.— H;  # C.  Mail, 
Dec.  23,  1892. 


IRRIGATED  INDIA. 

Irrigated  India,  r.n  Australian  view  of  India  and 
Oeylon,  their  Irrigation  and  Agriculture,  by  the  Hon. 
Altred  Deakln,  m.l.a.,  formerly  Chief  Secretary  and 
Minister  of  Water  Supply  ot  Victoria,  Australia  (W. 
Thacker  & Co.),  is  the  work  of  an  Australian  states- 
man who  has  been  officially  concerned  with  the  vital 
question  of  irrigation  works  and  water  supply  in  the 
colony  of  Victoria  and  has  qualified  himself  for  his 
duties  by  a personal  study  ot  the  problem  and  the 
means  adopted  for  its  solution  in  other  parts  of  tho 
Old  and  New  Worlds,  such  as  tho  United  States, 
Egypt,  and  Italy,  and  now,  finally,  India  and  Ceylon. 
The  book  consists  of  a series  of  articles,  originally 
written  for  an  Australian  newspaper,  aDd  now  recast 
■and  revised  for  publication  in  Europe.  Mr.  Deakin’s 
survey  of  irrigation  work  in  India  is  of  great  prac- 
tical moment  in  its  bearing  on  the  Australian 
problem  ; but  what  gives  his  book  a special  value 
for  English  leaders  is  the  fact  that  it  is  written 
by  an  Australian  public  man  with  a saving 
faith  in  the  solidarity  of  the  Empire  and  a pro- 
phetic grasp  of  the  relations  which  geography 
and  history  are  destined  to  establish  in  the  future 
between  Australia  and  India,  Mr.  Deakin  writes 


EomewLat  rhetorically,  and  he  says  of  himself  that , 
writing  originally  in  a newspaper,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate “ to  pass  judgment  upon  the  gravest  issues  with 
an  easy  infallibility  that  is  almost  editorial.”  But 
he  writes  often  with  clear  insight,  his  prepossessions 
ere  Imperial  rather  than  purely  British,  and  hs 
approaches  Indian  problems  with  an  Australian 
freshness  of  view  and  frankness  of  comment  that 
ate  often  singularly  suggestive.  His  point  of  view 
is  well  set  forth  in  the  following  oharaoteristic 
passages  : — 

‘ 1 By  tho  hoary  and  weary  age  of  India  now  stands  the 
eager  youth  of  these  southern  Lnds,  beholding  as  if 
in  a magic  mirror,  its  rapidly  passing  throng  of 
peoples,  kingdoms,  dynasties,  and  creeds,  that  have 
succeeded,  and  are  still  succeeding  each  other,  in  an 
apparently  endless  chain.  There  is  matter  for  medi- 
tation here.  Today  Australia  is  full  of  hope,  as  Asia 
of  despair.  Racially,  socially,  politically,  and  indus- 
trially, as  far  as  under  as  the  poles,  their  geographical 
situation,  bringing  them  face  to  face,  may  yet  bring 
them  hand  to  hand,  and  mind  to  mind.  They  have 
much  to  teaoh  each  other.  * * * 

11  Finally,  then,  the  British  Government  of  India  is  a 
compound  of  contradictions,  for,  while  praotioally 
absolute  in  authority  and  v<  sted  in  two  or  three  men 
eutirely.it  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  controlled  by  a 
popular  assembly;  military  in  spirit,  it  is  bureau- 
cratic in  method,  and  pacific  in  end  ; Conservative  in 
practice,  it  adopts  many  Radical  principles  ; and 
committed,  wholly  at  first,  and  often  still,  to  the 
energy,  judgment,  aod  initiative  of  individuals,  has 
created  lor  them  a complete  system  of  written  regula- 
tions embracing  the  whole  field  of  possible  activity, 
No  public  servioe  is  so  enslaved  by  the  pen,  and  yet 
even  the  civil  members  of  it  may  be  said  to  live  in 
the  shadow  ol  the  sword.  Separated  by  immense 
distances  which  forbid  frequent  personal  association, 
all  business  is  conducted  by  correspondence,  the 
affairs  of  the  country,  from  the  most  momentous 
foreign  relations  to  the  pettiest  details,  being  set 
out  upon  papers  which  are  passed  from  hand  to  band. 
It  is  a Government  of  minutes  based  upon  memos. 
Evon  its  soldiers  command  in  the  attitnde  in  which 
Boehm  has  plaoed  the  great  governor  of  the  Ptmjab 
iu  his  bronze  statue  at  Lahore,  sword  in  one  hand 
and  quill  in  the  other.  It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  say 
which  has  now  the  mightiest  influence  on  its  adminis- 
tration. While  the  soldier,  like  Henry  Lawrence 
has  often  done  the  most  distinguished  work  in  times 
of  peace,  the  civilian,  like  John  Lawrence,  has  come 
forward  as  a warrior  in  the  hour  of  need  to  save  an 
Empire  tottering  under  a stab  in  the  back  from  the 
treacherous  band  of  mutiny. 

“ British  India,  in  short,  is  British  neither  in  race, 
religion,  language,  policy,  sentiment,  nor  aspiration. 
Garrisoned  by  a few  Britons,  and  governed  by  etil  1 
fewer,  it  not  only  retains  its  Asiatio  complexion,  but 
impresses  its  character  to  a large  extent  upon  its 
conquerorp.  The  Brit'sh  in  India  have  themselves 
ceased  to  be  British  in  many  respects.  They  have 
developed  castes  and  curious  creeds,  walk  with 
troops  of  retainers,  live  like  Persian  satraps  or 
Roman  proconsuls,  comiDg  at  last  to  think  and  speak 
in  the  phrase  of  the  Orient,  and  with  its  vivid 
colouring.  It  is  they  who  have  adapted  themselves  to 
the  Hindu,  and  not  the  Hindu  who  has  taken  their 
imprint.  It  was  not  to  strengthen  her  hold  upon  her 
British  subjects  that  the  time-honoured  title  of  the 
Queen  was  altered  to  that  of  Empress  of  India.  Bearing 
in  mind  how  few  are  the  whites  in  proportion  to  the 
hordes  of  varied  hue  who  swarm  from  Cape  Oomorin 
to  the  Himalaya®,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
required  to  stoop  to  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  tropics 
in  order  to  conquer,  it  is  cot  too  much  to  say  thattha 
first  fact  requiring  to  be  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  in- 
quirer is  that  India  today  is  altogether  Asiatic  in  the 
spirit  and  form  of  its  life  and  institutions,  and  Britieh 
only  in  flag,  in  fame,  and  in  name.” 

There  is  some  exaggeration,  perhaps  in  these  latter 
sentences,  but  it  is  not  unprofitable  for  Englishmen  to 
be  told  how  the  spectacle  of  the  Britith  “raj”  in  India 
sttikes  a clear-sighted  Australian,— London  Time»t 
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COFFEE. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  week  has  been  the 
sale  of  a large  portion  of  the  coffee  which  was 
damaged  by  the  recent  fire  at  the  London  Docks. 
Some  of  it  was  to  badly  damaged  that  it  was  com- 
paratively useless,  but  it  was  takeu  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  remainder  for  export.  The  few  lots  of 
Ceylon  and  East  Indian  that  were  only  slightly  injured, 
and  that  exterrally  fetched  prices  almoat  equal  to 
those  for  perfeotly  sound  coff-e.  In  the  terminal 
market  values  have  showu  a further  decided  fall, 
owing  to  continuous  heavy  receipts  at  the  Brazil 
ports,  and  low  offers  to  fell  for  forward  delivery  by 
Brazilians,  so  that  quotations  are  Is.  6J.  lower.  This, 
together  with  the  slackness  of  the  demand  from  the 
country,  whioh  is  always  the  case  during  Deoember, 
has  led  to  slightly  low<r  rates,  good  Central  American 
sorts  being  2s.  cheaper,  while  of  the  common  kinds 
only  lower  olfers  could  be  obtained  for  Santos,  whioh 
holders  would  not  accept. — Produce  Market  Review, 
Dec.  17th,  1892. 


PLANTING  IN  NORTHERN  AUSTRALIA. 

A gentleman  writing  by  the  last  mail  from  Pal- 
merston states  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  an 
experiment  with  coconut  pines  on  land  at  Fanny 
Bay,  and  has  now  eighty  trees  as  fine  as  any  planter 
could  wish  them  to  look.  He  has  also  some 
mangoes,  and  this  year  one  of  the  trees  is  bearing. 
The  writer  was  so  pleased  with  the  success  of  the 
coconut  trees  that  he  had  applied  for  a block  of  640 
acres  near  Night  Cliff  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a 
plantation  upon  a large  scale. — Adelaide  Observer. 

♦ 

YAEIOUS  NOTES. 

"Mocha,’  Coffee. — That  all  is  not  “ Mocha’’  that 
goes  by  that  name,  is  a fact  well  known  to  those 
engaged  in  the  coffee  trade.  Perhaps  the  following 
quotation  from  the  South  of  India  Observer  throws  a 
little  light  on  the  matter: — “It  is  a curious  coincidence 
that  native  buyers  secured  nearly  every  bean  of 
coffee  available  last  month  on  the  Hills  and  in 
Mettapollium,  and  the  largest  buyer  was  shipping 
his  purchases  to  Egypt,  the  prices  paid  being  quite 
above  the  equivalent  of  London  rates.”  Hitherto 
most  “Mocha”  coffee  has  really  been  grown  in 
Abyssinia,  but  apparently  India  is  entering  into 
competition. — Madras  Times. 

Artificial  Gum  Arabic.  — For  the  preparation  of  a 
so-oalled  artificial  gum  arabio  the  Rev.  de  Chem. 
Indust. — through  Nouv.  Remedes,  1892,  No.  13  sup- 
plem. — gives  the  following  process  : — 10  kilo- 
grammes linseed  are  boiled  with  80  kilogrammes 
sulphurio  acid  and  100  litres  of  water  for  three 
or  four  hours.  The  liquid  i3  then  filtered,  and 
four  times  its  volume  of  alcohol  is  added.  The 
preoipitate  is  colleottd,  washed,  and  dried.  The 
produot  is  amorphous,  colourless,  insipid,  and 
gives,  with  water,  a thick  mucilage. — Publie  Opinion. 

A Luminous  Tbee.— One  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  trees  or  shrubs  (says  the  Horticultural  Times)  gro  -s 
near  some  springs,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Tus- 
carora.  It  is  about  six  or  seven  feet  high,  with  a trunk 
which  at  its  base  is  three  times  the  size  cf  an  oidinnrv 
man’s  wrist.  It  has  numberless  branches  and  twigs, 
and  resembles  somewhat  the  barbery.  Its  truly  wonderful 
charaoteiistio  is  its  luminosity,  which  is  so  great  thaton 
the  darkest  night  it  ean  be  plsiuly  teen  a mile  away.  A 
person  standing  near  could  rea  1 the  finest  print  by  its 
li^ht.  Its  : cli  ge  is  extremely  rank,  and  its  leaves  re- 
semble somewhat  those  of  the  aromatic  bay  tree  in 
Bbape,  size,  and  colour.  The  luminous  property  is  due 
to  a gummy  suh  stance,  which  can  be  transferred  to  the 
hand  by  rubbing,  and  whh  the  transfer  the  phos- 
phorescent light,  while  that  on  the  leaf  disappears. 
This  luminosity  is  thought  to  be  due  to  a parnsitic 
form.  The  Indians  regard  it  with  superstition,  and 
will  not  come  near  it,  even  in  daytime.  They  give  it 
a name  which  means  “ witch  tree.” 


BEITISH  NEW  GUINEA  AS  A PLANTING 
COLONY. 

ANOTHER  ATTRACTION  TO  OEYLON  COFFEE 
AND  COCONUT  PLANTERS. 

A recent  mail  brought  us  some  copies  of  a 
‘‘  Handbook  of  Information  for  intending  settlers 
in  British  New  Guinea,”  published  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  Queensland  Government  and  in  fact 
drawn  up  by  the  Administrator,  Sir  Wm,  Macgregor. 
the  very  beBt  possible  adviser  and  authority  on  the 
subjeot.  In  this  pamphlet  of  34  pages  there  is 
a great  deal  of  most  useful  information  and  a 
very  good  map.  It  is  quite  clear  that  British 
New  Guinea  has  now  got  to  such  a settled  ad 
ministrative  stage  that  there  is  a desire  to  hav- 
trained  planting  settlers  with  some  capital  te 
develop  the  resources  of  the  country.  Sir  Wmo 
Macgregor  in  faot  wishes  to  have  men  of  the  type 
of  Ceylon  planters  with  some  capital  to  back  them  ; 
and  it  is  for  them  primarily  he  has  compiled  this 
little  Guide.  For  instance,  in  an  introductory  letter 
to  the  Governor  of  Queensland  he  writes  : — 

As  tribes  become  settled  they  have  on  their  hands 
more  leisure  than  was  formerly  the  case.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  this  should  be  turned  to  some  use; 
that  they  and  the  European  settler  should  mutually 
benefit  each  other,  the  one  by  working  with  his  bauds  for 
the  other,  while  at  the  same  time  becoming  acquainted 
with  new  products  and  new  industries,  the  use  and 
advantage  of  which  he  would  learn  from  his  employer. 
The  difficulty  is,  howeve-,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
in  quantity  the  practical  European  settler  with  a good 
head,  strong  srms,  some  c pita),  and  sufficient  ex- 
perience of  tropical  cuhivation;  and  when  met  with 
ho  has  such  a wide  range  of  choice  that  it  is  not  an 
6asy  matter  to  secure  him  for  such  a remote  asd 
little-known  plaoe  as  British  New  Guinea. 

He  then  prooeeds  to  give  needful  information  under 
the  following  heads  : — 

Position  and  Area  of  tho  Pcsttssion,  Political  Con, 
ditiOD,  Legislation,  Administration  of  Justice,  Police, 
Communication,  Health,  Domestic  Animals,  Sport- 
Land,  Labour,  Tariff,  Exports,  Meteorology,  Map, 
and  in  Apnendix  : — The  Crown  Lands  Ordinance  of 
1890,  Parts  1Y.,  V.,  and  VI.,  The  Native  Labour 
Ordinance  of  1892,  and  Tariff. 

As  to  position  and  area  it  is  evident  British  New 
Guinoa  is  well-fitted  to  develop  into  a great  tropical 
planting  colony  ; — 

According  to  a return  recently  prepared  in  the  office 
of  the  Surveyor-General  of  Queenslaud,  the  total  area 
of  British  New  Guinea  is  about  90,540  square  miles. 
It  has  au  approximate  coast-line  of  1,728  statute  miles 
on  tho  mainland,  and  of  1,936  miles  on  the  islands, 
giving  o to’al  coast-line  of  about  3,664  miles.  Its 
northern  boundary  lieB  from  5°  south  latitude  at  the 
west  end  to  8°  south  latitude  ou  the  ea6t  end  the 
southern  boundary  in  the  west  is  the  sea  and  the 
Colony  of  Queensland,  and  in  the  east  end  it  comes 
as  far  south  as  12°  south  latitude.  The  eastern  and 
western  boundaries  are  respectively  the  141°  and  the 
155°  of  ease  longitude.  The  western  boundary  meets 
Dutch  New  Guinea ; the  northern  boundary  meets 
Kaiser  Wilhelms-land. 

The  next  three  heads  show  there  is  settled  reliable 
Government,  and  then  we  come  to  a very  important 
matter  : — 

A contract  has  been  entered  into  belwsen  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Possession  and  the  firm  of  Burns, 
Philp,  & Co.  to  run  a regular  mail  service  between 
Queensland  and  the  Possession  for  four  years  begin- 
ning with  January,  1893.  A round  trip  will  be  made 
every  eight  weeks,  starting  from  Oooktown  for 
Samarai  and  proceeding  thence  to  visit  all  ports  on 
the  New  Guinea  coast  from  Samarai  to  MabudausD,  and 
thence  by  Thursday  Island  toCooktovn.  Toe  vessels 
employed  cannot  be  hssthan  100  tons.  Other  vessels 
cross  at  irregular  intervals  between  Australia  and 
British  New  Guinea,  and  many  small  craft  trade  on 
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the  coast  of  the  mainland  and  among  the  islands. 
Sir  Wm.  Macgvegor  is  a qualified  M,D.,  so  that  he 
can  be  listened  to  with  respect  in  regard  to 
“ health  — 

With  the  exception  of  fever  the  oountry  is  remark- 
ably free  from  disease  of  a serious  kind.  But  for  fever 
the  country  would  be  a very  healthy  one  for  Europeans  ; 
and  the  fever  is  not  nearly  so  severe  as  is  generally 
supposed,  “Old  hands”  beoome  acclimatised,  and, 
as  a rule,  suffer  from  only  mild  attacks  that  speedily 
pass  off.  Its  great  characteristic  is  uncertainty.  Fre- 
quently it  does  not  follow  the  greatest  exposure  to 
cold,  wet,  heat,  or  travelling  and  sleeping  in  man- 
grove country ; at  other  timns  it  arrives  under 
apparently  favourable  sanitary  conditions.  It  begins 
with  a feeling  of  cold  and  uneasiness,  with  headache 
and  lumbar  pain9,  until  the  sufferer  begins  to 
perspire,  when  there  is  almost  instant  relief.  In  many 
oases  a man  will  take  his  breakfast,  will  be  down  with 
fever  at  noon,  and  will  meet  the  muster  roll  for 
duty  next  morning.  In  other  cases,  especially  in  new 
arrivals,  it  remains  persistent  and  is  attended  with  much 
prostration,  which,  in  certain  persons,  requires  a 
chaDge  of  climate  for  a few  months.  These  persistent 
oases  are  dangerous  to  those  that  cannot  tolerate 
quinine.  Iu  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  fever  is 
well  controlled  by  quinine  and  antifebrine,  but  the 
number  of  people  that  cannot  take  quinine  seems  to 
be  considerable.  Natives  suffer  from  occasional  mild 
attacks  of  fever ; but  they  are  soon  over.  The  con- 
gestion of  the  internal  organs  during  an  attack  of 
fever  causes  distress  to  Europeans,  aud  might  be  a 
serious  matter  to  anyone  with  organic  disease  of  the 
chest,  liver,  or  kidneys.  The  most  predisposing  cause 
of  fever  is  exposure  to  a cold  wiua  when  one  is 
perspiring  ; next  aome  great  fatigue  and  exposure  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  burning  sun.  By  reasonable 
care  and  by  taking  appropriate  remedies  whenever 
fever  threatens,  the  danger  from  it  to  a person  actively 
employed  and  otherwise  healthy  is  not  at  all  great. 

We  may  repeat  here,  that  we  do  not  know  a 
Governor  or  Administrator  in  the  whole  Colonial 
Service  under  whom  it  would  be  a greater  pri- 
vilege for  planters  of  the  right  stamp  to  pioneer 
and  settle,  than  Sir  Wm.  Macgregor.  He 
would  be  certain  to  appreciate  good,  honest, 
practical  work,  and  to  make  full  allowance  for 
the  difficulties  incidental  to  the  commencement  of 
industry  on  a big  soale  in  a new  country.  If  any 
Ceylon  planters,  with  some  capital,  turn  their  at- 
tention to  New  Guinea,  to  try  coffee  or  coconut 
palms,  we  feel  sure  that  Sir  William  will  welcome 
and  officially  aid  them  as  far  as  possible  in  their 
start.  We  now  prooeed  to  quote  further  from  his 
little  Guide  and  here  are  important  items  in  respect 
of  Food  and  Sport  : — 

There  are  in  the  Possession  some  two  dozen  horses 
and,  perhaps,  about  fifty  cattle.  Sheep  have  not 
been  much  tried,  bat  they  appear  to  suffer  from 
spare  grass.  Pigs  thrive  well,  end  are  probably  indi- 
genous. The  native  pig  is  a handsome,  intelligent, 
active  animal,  which  largely  provides  for  itself.  It 
wool!  probably,  if  crossed  with  more  fleshy  kinds, 
produce  a very  superior  swine.  Fowls  seem  free  of 
disease  of  any  kind,  and  do  well  if  protected  from 
mosquitoes  during  the  hot  season,  and  if  guarded 
from  native  dogs,  oarpet  snakes,  and  lizards. 

The  list  of  game  procurable  in  the  Colony  is  a 
varied  one,  comprising  wild  swine,  wallaby,  and 
the  never-failing  crocodile.  Among  birds  there  are 
the  cassowary,  goura  pigeon,  hornbill,  geese,  ducks, 
and  smaller  water  fowl.  There  are  a great  many 
varieties  of  pigeons.  Scrub  fowl  and  turkey  are  to 
be  found  everywhere.  There  are  many  birds  that 
are  more  of  interest  to  the  naturalist  than  to  the  sports- 
man, such  for  example  as  the  Birds  of  Paradise. 
No  doubt  there  are  many  birds  in  the  country  still 
unknown  to  soieuce.  But  although  game  may  be 
abundant,  one  may,  on  account  of  the  difficult  nature 
of  the  oountry,  make  ouly  a poor  bag  after  hard  work. 
Fishing  has  not  been  much  tried,  and  does  not  seem 
to  be  very  encouraging. 


But  of  still  more  consequence  to  the  intending 
planter  are  the  rubs  about  “ Land  and  Labour  — 

The  Government  may  sell  Crown  land  by  private 
bargain  or  by  public  auctiou.  If  Crown  land  is  sold 
by  the  Government  by  private  bargain  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  purchaser  shall  introduce  some  new 
iudu9try  in  cultivating  the  laud,  aud  shall  carry  out 
some  specified  extent  of  improvement  within  a given 
time,  the  prioeof  the  land  alienated  may  be  as  low  as 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  au  acre.  If  no  conditions  as 
to  improvements  are  imposed,  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
land  cannot  be  less  an  acre  than — 

(1)  For  agricultural  laud,  10s. ; 

(2)  For  pastoral  laud,  2s. ; 

(3)  For  land  for  trading  or  fishing  purposes,  £5  ; 

( ) For  land  for  the  planting  of  coconuts,  5s. 

Land  ia  parcels  not  exceeding  50  acres  can  be  pur- 
chased at  £1  an  acre,  this  payment  being  made  in  in- 
stalments extending  over  a period  of  five  years. 

Crown  lands,  or  land  iu  which  the  Crown  possesses 
a leasehold  in.erest,  can  be  leased  to  applioams  by  the 
Government.  If  uo  improvement  conditions  are  at- 
tached to  a lease  of  agricultural  land,  the  annual  rent 
cauuot  be  less  than  Is.  au  acre  ; if  the  land  is  leased 
subject  to  improvement  conditions,  no  rent  may  be 
payable  for  three  years,  but  after  that  period  the  mi- 
nimum rent  would  te  6d  an  acre.  Leases  may  also  be 
granted  with  a purchasing  clause. 

Land  suitable  for  planting  coconut  trees  may  be 
leased  for  sixty  years.  No  rent  may  be  payable  for  the 
first  five  years,  but  for  the  next  five  years  it  cannot  be 
less  than  6d  an  acre,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
lease  not  less  than  Is  an  acre  each  year. 

To  a person  thinking  of  taking  up  land  in  the  Pos 
session,  the  best  course  would  be  to  visit  the  country- 
aud  see  what  unoccupied  land  would  suit  best  the  par, 
ticular  industry  be  tus  in  view.  As  already  pointed 
our,  it  would  be  futile  to  choose  land  that  13  occupied 
by  natives  ; but,  as  the  Government  is  extremely  an- 
xious to  have  all  lauds  now  lying  idle  turned  to  some 
useful  purpose,  and  to  procure  employment  for  the 
native  population  iu  their  own  country,  and  that  the 
latter shoulJ  learn  to  become  producers  on  their  own 
account  of  articles  for  export,  all  legal  means  will  be 
used  by  the  Government  to  procure  for  an  agricultural 
settler  the  laud  he  may  desire  to  possess. 

There  is  a very  great  variety  of  soil  in  the  Posses- 
sion, but  of  the  quality  of  the  land  chosen  by  an  in- 
tending settler  he  should  satisfy  himself  on  the  spot, 
and  he  must  take  on  himself  the  sole  responsibility  of 
judging  whether  any  given  place  is  suitable  for  his 
special  purpose.  There  are  flat  alluvial  river  lands 
suitable  for  rubber  growing  ; flat,  wet,  marshy  land  fit 
fur  planting  wet  rice:  river  bottom  land,  fit  for  growing 
sugar-cane  or  ma'zo  ; hilly  country  of  brown  soil  ou 
limestone  conglomerate  aud  slate,  suitable  for  growing 
coffee  and  tea;  and  there  are  fine  forest  patches  fox 
large  shady  trees  on  rich  soil,  well  adapted  for  vanilla, 
cocoa,  &c.,  &c. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  that  the  indige- 
nous products  give  trustworthy  indication  as  to  what 
might  be  cultivated  in  the  Possession.  Amongst 
food  articles  the  natives  cultivate  a great  many 
different  varieties  of  yams,  as  many  as  three  dozen 
kinds  being  sometimes  used  by  one  large  tribe ; 
different  varieties  of  taro  and  of  sweet  potatoes  ; aud 
very  maDy  different  kinds  of  bananas,  some  of  whioh 
are  of  decidedly  superior  quality.  Sago  grows  in  the 
swamps  ail  over  the  Possession,  and  is  used  every  where, 
mo>e  or  less,  as  an  article  of  diet.  In  some  districts 
maize  is  coming  much  into  use.  Beans  seem  to  be  in- 
digenous. Iu  some  districts  the  pineapple  is  domesti- 
cated, aud  is  of ‘excellent  flavour.  The  papaya  is 
ubiquitous,  but  not  indigenous.  The  orange  family  has 
onls  very  poor  indigenous  representatives,  but  the  in- 
troduced trees  do  remarkably  well.  Coffee  seeds  and 
plants  have  been  obtained  free  from  disease,  aDd  tbeir 
importation  from  places  infected  with  “coffee-leaf 
disease”  will  now  be  prohibited.  Thera  is  a native 
ginger  of  very  strong  flavour,  aB  yet  untried,  which 
will  probably  be  found  lo  be  ol  commercial  value ; East 
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Indian  ginger  has  also  been  introduced.  Rice  has  been 
shown  to  thrive  remarkably  well.  As  the  Possession 
has  almost  all  varieties  of  sail,  and  elevations  varying 
from  sea-level  to  13,000  f et,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
assumed  that  the  country,  extending  as  it  does  from 
the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  degree  of  south  latitude,  could 
be  made  to  grow  any  tropical  product.  Tobacco  and 
6Ugar-cane  require  special  remark.  If  tobacco  is  not 
indigenous  to  the  country,  it  has  been  cultivated  there 
for  so  loDg  that  for  all  practical  purposes  it  may  be 
considered  to  be  so.  It  ba3  been  found  growing  on  the 
spurs  of  the  Owen  Stanley  Range,  and  on  the  Fly 
River,  at  over  500  miles  from  the  s-a.  It  is  cultivated, 
ai  far  as  oan  be  seeD,  by  all  agricultural  tribes.  It 
varies  so  little  in  appearance  wherever  grown  that  it  is 
probably  all  of  one  species  or  variety.  The  ltafis  very 
remarkable  on  account  of  its  small  s'ze.  It  has  been 
pronounced  by  London  experts  to  be  of  great  value. 
It  grows  so  readily  as  to  be  rather  troublesome  as  a 
weed  at  the  Government  Station  of  Mekeo. 

Perhaps  every  tribe  in  the  Possession  that  plant 
anything  cultivates  a certain  amouut  of  sugar-cane. 
Of  this  there  are  many  varieties,  of  widely  diffeient 
S Z3  and  colour.  Individual  canes  are  often  met  with 
that  have  been  to  some  extent  attacked  by  a boriug 
iusect;  but  no  other  disease  has  been  notioed  in  it 
It  may  be  regarded  as  being  indigenous. 

It  may  be  that  the  future  of  the  Possession  will 
depend  as  much  on  the  coconut  as  on  any  other 
product.  It  would  appear  that,  if  it  is  possible  to  grow' 
the  coconut  at  a profit  iu  any  country,  it  should 
pay  well  in  British  New  Guinea.  Nowhere  does  this 
tree  bear  more  fruitfully  than  it  does  in  many  of  the 
districts  of  the  Possession.  There  are  already  large 
groves  of  it  in  the  country,  sufficient  to  provide  copra 
for  direct  shipment  to  Europe.  There  are  l ing  stretches 
of  coast  line  and  river  bank  suitable  for  this  cultiva- 
tion and  available  to  the  European  settler.  As  hurri- 
canes are  unknown  in  the  Possession,  tho  coconut 
planter  oould  depend  on  a continuous  yield  ; and  this 
most  important  point,  together  with  the  productiveness 
of  the  tree  and  the  ch  apneis  of  local  labour,  ought 
to  mike  this  cultivation  a most  attractive  industry 
for  a man  with  some  cipital.  It  is  an  industry  that 
would  be  specially  suitable  for  a man  that  would 
at  the  tame  time  £Lh  for  pearl-shell,  and  trade  in 
copra,  heche-de-mer,  and  other  native  products,  British 
Now  Guinea  is  not  a pastoral  country.  The  greater 
portion  of  its  area  is  covered  by  a grassle6s  forest. 
Thera  are  some  limestone  low  hills  iu  the  Central 
and  other  districts  covtred  by  soft  grass,  but  this  ia 
exceptional.  The  native  tribes  ore  too  numerous,  their 
cultivation  too  great  and  too  widely  distributed,  to 
permit  of  the  existence  of  large  cattle  runs.  It  is 
essentially  an  agricultnral  oountry. 

Then  as  to  “ Labour  — 

The  employment  cf  native  labourers  is  regulated  by 
“ The  Native  Labour  Ordinance  of  1892,”  which  will 
be  found  on  pages  20-31.  Natives  cannot  be  removed 
from  th6  Possession  except  under  such  circumstances 
as  are  specially  mentioned  in  that  Ordinance.  They 
can  be  engaged  orally  by  an  employer  for  periods  not 
exceeding  one  month,  provided  that  the  natives  are 
not  employed  ashore  or  all  rat  at  a greater  distance 
than  twenty-five  miles  from  their  homo. 

They  must  be  engaged  before  a magistrate  if  the 
period  of  engagement  exceeds  a month,  or  if  they 
are  to  work  at  any  place  more  than  twenty-five  miles 
from  homo.  Natives  may  be  engaged  before  a magis- 
Irite  in  any  part  of  the  Possession,  to  work  in  any 
other  part. 

Women  cannot  be  engaged t 5 work  on  board  vessels. 
Persons  not  having  a residence  or  place  of  business  in 
the  Possession  cannot  engage  native  labourers  before  a 
magistrate.  The  greatest  period  for  which  natives  cau 
be  engaged  as  labourers  under  engagement  13  twelve 
months. 

Natives  employed  by  the  Government  receive  the 
first  year  10s  a month  in  trade  goods  or  money,  and 
are  “ found.”  After  the  first  year  they  receive  £1  a 
month.  They  have  been  employed  to  do  plantation 
work  for  private  employers,  at  the  eighth  of  a pound 
of  tobacoo  a day,  with  food.  The  tobaooo  would  cost 
about  2s  3d  to  2s  6d  a pound. 


They  appear  to  work  well  and  faithfully,  as  a rule. 
They  are  easily  managed,  being  as  employees  dooile, 
and  decidedly  sharp.  They  are  remarkably  good- 
natured.  Quarrels  very  seldom  occur  among  those 
employed  by  the  Government,  although  members  of 
many  formerly  hostile  tribes  are  brought  together. 
Naturally,  largo  numbers  of  them  are  addicted  to 
steeling  and  Ling;  but  many  tribes  are  remarkably 
honest.  On  the  whole,  they  are  a mild  and  timid 
race,  without  aDy  inherent  disposition  t<  wards  war 
and  bloodshed. 

We  must  not  quote  any  more  save  the  ‘ Ex- 
ports — 

The  principal  exports  for  the  year  last  past  wore — 

Copra  ...  ...  340  tons. 

Beche  de-mer  ...  ...  50  tons. 

Gum  ...  •••  13  tons. 

Pearl-shell  ...  ...  18  tons. 

Turtle-shell  ...  ...  613  lb. 

Sandalwood  ...  ...  42  tons. 

The  natives  begin  in  some  districts  to  prepare  copra 
themselves.  They  have  collcoted  nearly  ail,  if  not  all, 
the  b&ohe-de-mer,  gum,  turtle-shell,  and  sandalwood 
that  was  exported.  A great  many  coconuts  that  oould 
be  made  into  copra  are  not  utilised  jet.  Many  other 
articles  will  be  added  to  the  above  list  of  exports  as 
settlement  progresses. 

The  rainfall  seems  to  range  from  53  to  113  inches. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  British  New  Guinea,  with 
its  proximity  to  the  Australian  market,  offers  many 
attractions  to  the  intending  tropical  planter — 
indeed  for  the  pioneer  with  some  capital  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  be  preferable  to  East  Africa, 
Mexico  or  even  Java.  We  oan  spare  one  or  two 
copies  of  the  pamphlet  to  any  persons  specially 
interested. 


STAPLE  EXPORTS  FROM  CEYLON  FOR 
TEN  YEARS. 

(The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Returns.) 


Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  sending  us  early  oopies 
of  the  annual  tables  compiled  in  his  office,  we 
are  enabled  to  offer  soma  remarks  on  the  results. 
We  are  also  fortunately  able  to  give  the  Review 
of  our  Special  Planting  Correspondent  for  the 
past  year  in  respect  of  certain  estate  staples, 
amending  his  figures  to  correspond  with  the 
Chamber's  return.  Of  oourse  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  latter  return,  only  Exports  for  the 
two  ports  of  Colombo  and  Galle  are  taken  into 
account ; but  as  a matter  of  fact  from  these  alone 
are  our  principal  products  sent  across  the  seas. 
At  the  same  time  there  will  always  be  a difference 
between  the  Customs’  and  the  Chamber’s  returns 
for  the  calender  years,  for  this  reason.  The 
Customs  eaters  in  its  Export  return  every  ship- 
ment as  it  passes  on  board  vessels  in  the  harbour 
and  on  31st  Dcoember  has  in  its  total  a good 
deal  of  produce  that  has  not  left  our  harbour; 
while  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  makes  no  entry 
in  its  Export  return  until  the  vessel  has  oloared 
and  left  our  shores.  We  published  the  total  of 
our  chief  Exports  for  1892  acoording  to  the 
Customs’  figures  on  the  5th  rest.  and  it  will  be 
interesting  here  to  compare  the  same  with  the 
Exports  as  given  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
thus  : — 

Staple  Exports  from  Ceylon  during  1892. 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  Customs.  Difference. 
Tea  lb.  71,153,657  71,809,465  655,808 

Coffee  cwt.  43,143  43,232  89 

Cocoa  ewt.  17,327  19,174  1,S47 

Cinchona  Bahk  lb.  6,793,32.0  6,846,741  53,421 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  each  case  rhe  Cmt.,ms’ 
returns  are  in  excess  of  those  compiled  by  the 
Chamber,  though  the  difference  is  but  trifling  in 
1 respect  of  oofiee  and  oinohona,  nor  iu  tea  is  it  very 
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appreciable.  But  a difference  of  1,847  cwfc.  (or  about 
ten  per  cent  of  tbe  total  export)  in  respect  of 
Cocoa  is  more  serious. 

We  have  now  to  note  especially  that  while  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  tbe  decade,  teahaB  risen  frcm 
1,641,810  to  71,153,667  lb  ; yc-t  the  small  increase 
over  1S91  of  less  than  three  millions  must  be 
deemed  a great  check  on  the  progress  hitherto 
indicated.  But  if  the  return  of  68,274,4201b.  fcr 
1891  be  treated  as  quite  exceptional — as,  in  fact, 
ten  million  lb.  above  what  it  ought  to  have  been, 
— then  we  get  a fairly  regular  outturn  rising  since 
1888  by  10  to  12  million  lb.  annually  and  this 
season  would  then  show  13  in  place  of  3 millions  of  an 
advance.  We  must,  of  course,  await  the  estimate 
of  the  Planters’  Association  before  referring  to  the 
probable  outturn  for  1893  ; but  we  believe  the 
general  current  of  opinion  points  to  a figure  be- 
tween 77  and  83  million  lb.  as  the  anticipated 
official  estimate  for  the  present  year. 

Coffee  need  not  detain  us  long,  the  woeful 
falling-off  of  last  year  making  it  of  less  impor- 
tance than  ever  ; and  yet  how  great  the  encourage- 
ment in  good  prices,  to  revive  this  industry, 
espeoial'y  in  Liberian  Coffee,  in  the  island. 
To  think  that  between  1883  and  1893,  the 
export  of  our  old  staple  should  fall  from 
over  300,000  to  only  43, COO  cwt.  is  very  lamentable 
indeed.  Nor  do  we  get  much  comfort  from  Cocoa, 
seeing  that  while  we  shipped  over  19,000  cwt.  in 
1889,  and  20,532  in  1891,  only  17,327  were  available 
last  year.  If  this  produot  is  to  give  alternate 
crops,  we  ought  to  have  an  export  of  over  22,000 
cwt.  for  1893.  In  Cardamoms  tbe  returns  are 
steadier,  though  the  falling-off  last  year  on  the 
previous  one  was  considerable. 

Turning  to  native  produots,  we  find  Cinnamon 
keeping  up  fairly  well  ; while  the  exports  of  the 
various  produots  of  the  Coconut  palm  show  up 
exceedingly  well,  indicating  indeed  a wonderful 
increase  last  year  in  oil,  copra,  punac,  and  desic- 
cated coconut.  Here  Ib  a summary  of  the  exports 
for  1892  : — 

Shipping 


CoconutoOil  . 

..  cwt. 

Tons. 

...  560,977  equal  to  34,436 

Copra 

• »2 

...  134,590  „ 

11,215 

10,208 

Punao 

...  204,166  „ 

Deeiocated 
Coconut  . 

. lb. 

...3,849,724  „ 

3,849 

Coconuts 

..Number  ..  9,717,386  ,, 

9,717 

Coir  Fibre  . 

..  cwt. 

...  43,445  „ 

7,140 

Do.  Yarn  . 

...  101,375 

13,000 

Do.  Rope  . 

• if 

7,895 

986 

Against  say 

Shipping  tons...  „ 
71,153  shipping  tons  of 

90,561 
tea — so 

that  even  if 

we  add 

for  coffee,  cocoa, 

cinchona 

bark  and  cardamoms — which,  last  year,  we  reckon, 
gave  together  about  8,700  shipping  tons— we  only 
gat  a little  below  80,000  shipping  tons  for  all  the 
produce  of  our  “planting  districts”  in  he  usual 
acceptance  of  the  term,  against  over  90,000  tons  for 
tbe  exported  produce  of  cur  one  leading  palm  and 
leaving  out  of  view  the  enormous  quantity  of  its 
produce  consumed  in  the  island.  Here  we  remark 
that  we  fear  the  trade  in  “ desiccated  coconut  ” like 
so  many  new  things  started  in  Ceylon,  has  been 
overdone;  but  then  we  know  how  impossible  it  is 
to  prevent  competition  having  its  full  swing  when- 
ever there  is  a ohance  of  profit  from  a new  industry, 
in  the  present  day. 

Before  leaving  the  Coconut  Palm,  we  may  attempt 
an  estimate  of  the  value  of  its  produce  exported 
in  1892  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Tea,  Coffee, 
C.'cos,  Circbona  Bark  and  Cardamoms  credited  to 
the  plantations  chiefly  in  European  hands.  Taking 


generally  the  quotations  found  in  the  Chamber’s 
latest  Price  Current,  the  following  is  the  result  — 
Nomirial  averages.  it 

Coconut  Oil.. '550,977  cwt.  at  R.15’50  = 8,540,143 


Copra 134,590  cwt.  at  48  per  candy 

of  560  lb  „ 1,292,064 

Poonao  .204,166  cwt.  at  88-75  perton  „ 905,960 

Df  siccated 

Oocoi  ut...  3 849,724  1b.  at  21c.  per  lh.  „ 808,442 

Coconuts  No.  9,717,386  at  K38  per  1000  „ 369,246 

Coir  Fibre...  43,445  cwt.  at  R6J  - 271,531 

„ Yarn...  101,375  cwt.  at  B9  „ 912,375 

„ Hope...  7,895  cwt.  at  B 9 ,,  71,055 


lvio.  a 1 w.oiy 


Treating  “ Estate  produots  ” in  the  same  way  we 
have  a muoh  more  important  return  : — 

Coffee  Plantation  40,604  cwt.  at  E80  = 3,248,320 

177,730 
407,599 
32,019,145 
1,282,198 
465,637 


Native 

2,539  „ 

at 

70 

Cinchona 

6,793.320  lb 

at 

Oc- 

Tea 

71,153,657  ,, 

at 

loc^ 

Cocoa 

17,327  cwt. 

at  R74 

Cardamoms 

372,510  lb 

at  Rl  25= 

Total  1137,600,629 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  although  the  “ shipping 
tons " of  “ estate  ” produots  worked  out  to  a 
good  deal  less  than  those  represented  by  the 
coconut-palm  exports ; yet  that  in  value  the 
former  represent  a sum  nearly  three  times  larger 
than  is  due  to  coconuts,  even  though  tea  is  very 
moderately  estimated. 

We  now  pass  on  to  Plumbago  and  observe  that 
last  year’s  export  of  426,761  cwt.  showed  a notable 
increase  (26,500  cwt.)  over  that  of  1891,  although 
nearly  50,000  owt.  behind  the  unprecedented  ship- 
ments of  1889.  The  future  of  the  plumbago  in- 
dustry in  Ceylon  is  full  of  interest,  more  espe- 
cially when  the  application  of  European  engineering 
skill  with  steam  engines  and  improved  pumps  to 
seme  of  the  pits,  is  beginning  to  take  effect.  If  the 
improved  working  is  found  to  be  a success  finan- 
cially, we  may  see  quite  a revolution  in  the  in- 
dustry all  over  our  plumbsgo  country.  Meantime 
we  have  yet  to  see  how  far  Travancore  plumbago 
is  to  prove  a rival  to  the  Ceylon  article. 

There  is  not  much  to  Dote  in  respect  of  some 
minor  Exports — Ebony,  Deer  Homs,  t apan  Wood, 
Orehella  Weed,  Kitul  Fibre,  —in  the  Chamber’s 
table.  The  trade  in  Ebony  is  but  a fourth  in 
msgnitude  of  what  it  was  seven  to  ten  years  ago, 
although  last  year  showed  a great  improvement  on 
1891.  On  tbe  other  hand,  Deer  Horns  made  the 
poorest  show  on  record  in  1892;  while  the  export 
of  Sapanvrood  gave  a great  leap  forward  from 
an  average  of  between  2,000  and  3,000  cwt.  to  a 
shipment  of  no  less  than  10,704  cwt.,  only  reached 
befora  in  1883  when  we  sent  10,280  cwt.  Orehella 
Weed — the  lichen  common  in  Ceylon  on  trees  in 
the  stunted  coast  forests  of  the  dry  zone,  on  our 
North  west  coast  chiefly,  and  which  is  used  for 
making  litmus  paper  and  for  dyeing — fell  off  in 
1892  to  120  cwt.  against  774  the  year  before  and 
1,394  cwt.  in  1887.  Kitul  fibre  on  the  other  hand 
gave  a good  return  for  1892  in  2,491  cwt.  against 
1,899  the  previous  year.  There  remain  but  the  two 
Essential  Oils  in  tbe  table  before  us,  namely 
Citron6lla  and  Cinnamon,  Thefoimer  gives  one 
of  the  highest  exportB  on  record,  13J  million 
ounces  in  round  figures  for  1892,  being  only 
exceeded  in  1890  when  over  14|  millions  were 
shipped.  Of  Cinnamon  oil  the  export  106,303  ounces 
was  a good  aeerage,  tbe  ugh  16,500  ounces 

behind  the  shipments  in  1891.  Altogether, 
to  judge  by  tbe  Chamber’s  table,  the  Export 
of  our  Staple  Products  during  last  year  was 
fairly  satisfactory  both  in  volume  and  value. 
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We  have  now  to  refer  to  the  Distribution  during 
the  past  year  as  compared  with  1891  with  euch 
references  as  we  may  make  to  the  distribution 
in  earlier  years.  And  first  in  respect  of  tea,  it  i3 
certainly  a striking  fact  that  although  our  total 
shipments  for  last  year  give  an  inorease  of  nearly 
3 million  lb.  the  quantities  sent  to  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  two  years  show  a differeaoa  very  little  in 
excess  of  a millionlb,,  thus:  — 

Ceylon  tea  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  1892  . . = 64,815,075  lb. 

In  1891  . . = 63,744,987  „ 

Inerease  . . 1,070,088  lb. 

The  great  rise  in  our  shipments  home  was,  of 
course,  in  1891  as  compared  with  1890  when  only 
43,756,912  lb.  were  sent  and  but  32,510,747  lb.  in 
1889.  A rise  of  100  per  cent — nearly  32  million  lb. 
— in  two  or  three  years  is  entirely  phenomenal.  It 
would  have  looked  better  perhaps  had  last  year 
shown  shipments  to  LondoD,  of  53  to  54  millions 
out  of  a total  export  of  58  to  60  millions  and 
as  bearing  out  such  an  anticipation,  we  have 
before  us  as  we  write,  a letter  which  we  sent 
on  17th  Dec.  1888,  to  a high  official  who  was 
seeking  information  as  to  the  prospects  of  tea, 
and  on  that  date  we  only  ventured  to  put  the 
probable  crop  of  1891-92  at  58  million  lb.  1 On  the 
other  hand,  as  regards  shipments  to  London,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Roberts  of  Messrs.  Rucker  & Co.  has  held 
consistently  to  the  view  for  many  years  back  that, 
if  we  take  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  Ceylon  Tea 
industry  into  account,  the  sooner  we  sent  to  the 
London  market  80  million  lb.  of  tea  in  one  season, 
the  better.  Mr.  Roberts  of  course  means,  that  only 
with  this  quantity  can  we  get  such  a hold  of  the 
market  a3  to  Bhut  up  China  effectually  and  also 
take  the  pre-eminence  over  India.  But  then  the 
planter  who  is  dependent  on  each  season’s  return 
as  it  comes,  will  ask  what  would  the  throwing  of 
80  million  lb.  from  Ceylon  in  the  present  year 
mean,  if  it  were  possible,  in  regard  to  prices  ? 
There’s  the  rub  1 If  it  meant  a further  fall  in  the 
average,  most  certainly  we,  in  Ceylon,  will  feel  it 
to  be  to  our  advantage  rather  to  encourage  the 
direot  shipments  to  our  Southern  Colonies, and  to  the 
European  and  American  Continents  and  to  lessen 
as  far  as  we  can,  the  direot  shipments  to  London, 
lest  the  prices  should  fall.  And  yet,  it  is  possible 
that,  even  in  the  interests  of  current  prices,  this  may 
not  be  the  wisest  policy  if  it  encourage  China  buyers 
during  the  approaching  season  to  trade  freely  for 
the  London  market.  On  this  point  our  London 
Correspondent  may  be  able  to  get  ua  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Roberts  and  other  experts  on  the  present 
situation  and  prospects. 

In  respect  of  the  Distribution  of  our  Tea  last  year, 
assuredly  the  most  satisfactory  feature  is  the  great 
inorease  in  the  direot  shipments  to  Australasia  (not 
“Australia”  beoause  New  Zealand  is  inoluded). 
These  have  mounted  up  as  follows  during  the  past 
four  years : — 

Tea  from,  Ceylon  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 


the  year 

1889 

equal  to 

1,120,044 

lb. 

do 

1890 

do 

2,559,901 

lb. 

do 

1891 

do 

3,210,598 

lb. 

do 

1892 

do 

5,166,154 

lb. 

Is  it  too  much  to  expeot  that  from  7 to  8 millions 
of  our  crop  may  thiB  year  be  taken  off  for  the 
Southern  Colonies  ? Even  then  we  shall  not  con- 
trol one-third  of  their  annual  tea  consumption. 

If  we  turn  now  to  America  including  Canada 
as  well  as  the  United  States,  the  comparison  is 
a very  unsatisfactory  one  ; until  we  remember  that 
" direct  shipments  ” thither  are  no  test  of  the 
total  quantity  of  Ceylon  tea  taken  ; for  it  is  notorious 
how  freely  the  trade  of  re-export  from  London 


across  the  Atlantic  has  been  expanding  of  late.  The 
figures  for  the  four  years  are  as  follows  ; — 

Ceylon  Tea  direct  to  America  : 

In  the  year  1889  . . equal  to  42,252  lb. 

„ 1890  ..  „ 204,223  1b. 

„ 1891  ..  „ 163,137  1b. 

„ 1892  ..  „ 100,893  1b. 

This  is  progress  backwards  with  a vengeanoe.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  next  Export  summary  of  Messrs. 
Gow,  Wilson  and  Stanton  may  far  more  than  make 
amends  for  the  deficiency  ; while  we  all  look  to  the 
£20,000  spent  on  the  Chicago  Exposition  as  bound 
to  bear  fruit  in  a largely  increased  demand  for 
Ceylon  tea  as  well  as  other  staples. 

Strangely  enough,  “ India  ” shows  up  largely  in 
our  Tea  exports,  but  the  produce  sent  to  Bombay 
must  be  intended  chiefly  for  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
figures  runs  as  follows  : — - 

Ceylon  7 ea  to  India : 

1889  . . . . equal  to  289,637  lb. 

1890  ..  ..  „ 144,631  1b. 

1891  ..  ..  „ 620,161  1b. 

1892  ..  ..  „ 528,037  1b, 

“China”  too  is  our  oustomer  to  au  appreciable 
extent— can  the  tea  be  for  blends  and  re-export  or 
mean  a local  consumption  of  Ceylon  tea  ? To 
China  we  may  add  Singapore  : — 

Ceylon  Tea  to  China  and  Singapore : 

1889  . . . , no  separate  return 

1890  ..  ..  equal  to  100,6661b. 

1891  ..  ..  „ 166,659  1b. 

1892  ..  ..  „ 115,369  1b. 

“Africa”  which  probably  means  Egypt  more  than 
Cape  Colony,  takes  from  60,000  to  70,000  lb.  of 
Ceylon  tea  and  little  “Malta”  got  its  18,326  1b. 
direct  (mainly  for  the  troops)  last  year. 

And  now  we  have  left  the  Continent  of  Europe,  of 
which  Germany  stands  for  the  largest  quantity 
123,077  lb.  last  year,  followed  by  Austria  with 
93,743,  The  total  direot  to  the  European  Continent 
for  the  four  years  aooording  to  the  Chamber’s 
tables  stands  as  follows  : — 

Ceylon  tea  direct  to  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

1889  . . . . equal  to  54,743  lb. 

1890  ..  ..  „ 92,839  „ 

1891  ..  ..  „ 227,677  „ 

1892  ..  ..  „ 255,458 

This  shows  a satisfactory  increase  on  the  whole  ; 
but  we  look  for  a much  greater  development  shortly. 

^ 

A RUSSIAN  TEA  BUYER  IN  CEYLON. 

Mr.  A.  Maligin  of  Moscow  was  much  pleased 
with  his  inspection  of  tea  samples  in  Colombo  (at 
the  office  of  Messrs.  Somerville  & Go.)  and  with  a 
trip  to  Nuwara  Eliya  where  Mr.  Cross  took  him  to 
Naseby  (of  which  tea  he  got  some  samples)  and  after- 
wards to  the  big  Company’s  estate,  “The  Scrubs.” 
Mr.  Maligin  hopes  to  be  baok  in  April  on  his  way 
out  to  China  again  ; but  meantime  he  is  to  try  to 
get  orders  for  Ceylon  tea  from  the  great  Russian 
dealers.  He  added  though,  gravely  enough,  that 
it  is  a very  difficult  matter  to  get  the  Russians 
to  take  to  a new  tea  and  that  progress  in  introduc- 
ing Ceylon  tea  must  neoessarily  be  slow.  He  is, 
however,  hopeful  of  making  some  impression.  The 
visit  of  Mr.  Ropoff  and  his  party  some  years  ago  to 
Abbotsford  had  been  much  talked  of  in  tea  oiroles 
in  Russia  and  the  samples  then  sent  home  were 
the  subjeot  of  a good  deal  of  speculation.  Mr. 
Maligin  is  to  interview  the  Planters’  Agent  M. 
Rogivua  while  at  home,  to  estimate  the  progress 
made.  Personally,  Mr.  Maligin  would  be  well 
pleased  to  ba  sent  to  Colombo  to  buy,  in  plaoe 
of  Fooohow  or  Shanghai  ; but  the  Russian  buyers 
of  the  East  have  to  obey  orders.  In  timowehave 
no  doubt  muoh  Ceylon  tea  will  be  taken  direot  to 
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Russia.— Meantime;  Messrs.  Somerville  & Co.  are 
to  send  some  Ceylon  dust  tea  to  Henkow  by  Mr. 
Maligin’s  order,  and  probably  the  intention  is  to 
try  an  experiment  with  it  in  the  manufacture  of 
brick  tea." 


PLANTING  REVIEW  FOR  1892. 

(By  “ Wanderer.”) 

Tea. — The  year  now  under  review  has  been  on 
the  whole  a fair  paying  one  for  the  tea  planter. 
He  has  been  well  supplied  with  labour,  and  though 
he  did  feel  a little  uncomfortable  when  prices 
went  down  to  8§d,  low  exchange,  oheap  freight  and 
plentiful  labour  enabled  him  to  tide  over  that 
difficulty.  The  excellent  prices  ruling  since  the 
end  of  September,  also  combined  with  low  exchange 
and  cheap  freight,  have  enabled  him  to  spend  a 
happy  Christmas  with  less  of  carking  care  for 
the  future  than  possibly  any  agriculturist  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  yield  up  to  the 
last  six  weeks  was  decidedly  less  than  1891  oon- 
sidering  the  increasing  age  and  size  of  the  bushes. 
Hill  planters  blamed  the  wet  cold  weather  since 

the  8.-W.  monsoon  set  in.  A friend  of  mine, 

who  went  over  his  estate  with  his  pluckers  every 

nine  or  ten  days  found  his  leaf  ever  so  much  finer 

than  usual,  owing  to  the  slow  growth  of  the 
foliage  in  the  last  S.-W.  monsoon.  In  the  low- 
country  the  same  excuse  cannot  be  given,  but  all  the 
same  the  yield  of  tea  there  has  not  been  so  great 
as  in  1891,  considering  the  increased  age  of  the 
tea.  In  November  and  December  there  has  been 
rather  a rush  of  leaf  especially  on  the  hills.  I 
believe  more  pruning  has  been  done  in  1892  than 
in  1891,  whioh  may  also  account  in  some 
measure  for  the  crop  being  so  short  of  estimate. 
If  that  is  so,  then  we  may  look  to  a rather  better 
crop  than  people  are  inclined  to  estimate  for  1893. 

Supplying  has  been  well  attended  to.  We  could 
not  have  had  a better  planting  year  than  we 
have  enjoyed  in  1892.  The  planted  area  of  tea 
has  not  been  much  extended  in  1892. 

Timber  planting  has  been  oarefully  attended  to. 
With  what  planting  was  accomplished  up  to  1890  the 
appearance  of  many  estates  has  been  improved. 
When  the  planting  of  the  last  two  years  shows  up, 
absentees  from  the  island  for  five  years  will  scarcely 
reoognize  them,  when  they  revisit  their  old  haunts. 

The  following  memo,  of  exports  for  the  last  three 
years  tells  its  own  tale 

Exported  tea  1890  . . 46,691,554  lb. 

1891  ..  68.274,420  lb. 

1892  ..  71,153,657  1b. 

Coffee. — AlaB  1 This  old  product  has  now  to 
take  a very  back  seat.  The  prioe  of  the  staple  is 
simply  magnificent,  but  if  you  have  not  got  it,  what 
good  does  that  faot  do  you?  The  blossoms  were 
late  and  the  crop  has  followed  suit.  So  much 
comes  off  suokers,  the  wood  of  which  is  very  irre- 
gular in  ripeniDg  blossom,  that  the  gathering  of 
orop  is  a Blow,  slow  process.  The  orders  now 
given  in  most  cases  to  managers  are  to  root  cut 
all  coffee  trees  that  do  not  appear  likely  to  give 
orop  in  1893,  I expect  your  reviewer  of  1893 
will  have  an  easy  task  before  him  as  far  as  coffee 
is  concerned  : — 

Exports  (Coffee)  1890  . . 86,009  cwt. 

1891  ..  86,692  ,, 

1892  ..  43,143  ,, 

Cocoa. — All  cacao  planters  are  growling  at  the 
lateness  of  the  crop.  If  we  were  to  judge  by  the 
exports  alone  of  1891  and  1892  we  would  feel 
inclined  to  Fay  wbat  has  come  over  this  product? 
The  year  1890,  however,  showed  a decrease  on  1889. 
We  must  therefore  trust  that  this  produot,  like 


the  flowing  tide  with  its  waves  at  times  apparently 
receding  yet  ever  gaining  ground,  is  really  advancing. 
Late  blossoms  have  however  a great  deal  to  do 
with  this  apparent  shortness  of  1892,  and  the 
early  part  of  1893  will  prove  it.  Much  labour 
and  skill  has  been  expended  by  cacao  planters 
in  growing  the  right  sort  of  shade,  the  fruits  of 
which  will  be  seen  in  the  next  two  years.  Cocoa 
stealing  is  exercising  the  Matale  men.  Corporal 
punishment  seems  to  be  the  only  cure  : — 

Exports  1890  ..  15  981  cwt. 

1891  ..  20,632  „ 

1892  ..  17,327  „ 

Cinchona.— Exports  in  1892  hold  their  own  with 

1891.  Unless  a lot  of  bark  is  stored  in  Colombo 
or  upcountry,  the  exports  must  tumble  down  in 
1893.  One  sees  so  little  of  it  travelling  in  any 
part  of  the  country  : — 

Exports  1890  ..  8,728,836  lb. 

1891  ..  5,679,339  ,, 

1892  ..  6,793,320  „ 

Cardamoms  are  a speciality,  but  the  specialist 
seems  to  be  keeping  up  the  exports  and  the 
prices  are  good.  I should  not  miDd  being  a oarda- 
mon  special  st,  for  he  must  be  making  money  : 

Exports  1890  ..  387,940  lb. 

1891  ..  422,109  „ 

1892  ..  372,510  „ 


VARIOUS  NOTES. 

Dr.  Justus  Karl  Hasskabl,  the  veteran  oinchona 
pioneer,  who  is  now  living  at  Clove,  in  Germany, 
has  been  awarded  a gold  medal  by  the  Dutoh 
Government  in  acknow’edgment  of  the  gift  of  his 
herbarium  to  Leyden  University.  The  herbarium 
oonsists  of  over  20,000  botanical  speoimens,  mostly 
oolleoted  by  the  donor  and  arranged  by  him.  Dr. 
Hasskarl  has  also  presented  to  the  same  university 
his  valuable  collection  of  cinchona  speoimens, — 
Chemist  and  Druggist. 

11  The  Garden  of  East  Africa’’— is  described 
by  Commissioner  Keane  as  Nyassaland  ; and  this 
is  how  he  was  reported  by  the  daily  Graphic 
recently  : — 

“From  Matope  to  the  Lake  i’  is  one  long  garden. 
The  traveller  passes  fields  upi  n fields  of  cereals  of 
every  description,  interrupted  here  and  there  only  by 
plantations  ot  the  biggest  sugarcare  I have  ever  seen. 
Blantjra  is  like  a prosperous  English  village.  If  you 
were  to  see  it  you  would  never  imagine  that  you  were 
in  Africa.  It  lias  a flourishing  population  of  Erglish 
and  Scotch  planters  and  employers  of  the  African 
Lake  Company,  who  live  the  European  fife  in  every 
respect,  except,  perhaps,  that  they  do  not  wear  top 
bats.  The  great  question  in  African  colonisation  is 
always  ‘ Can  a white  man  live  in  the  region  it  is  pro- 
posed to  settle  P’  Well,  this  question  has  been  solved 
in  Nyassaland.  Not  only  can  the  white  man  live 
there,  but  be  can  prosper  and  multiply,  which  is  more 
than  be  can  do  in  India.  In  Nyassaland,’’  added  the 
Commander  enthusiastically,  “the  white  man  can  erijoy 
a rattling  good  time  and  make  money.’’ 

“ How  it  is,”  inquired  our  representative,  “ that 
there  is  no  rush  ot  emigration  to  this  Canaan  ? ” 

“Fortunately  for  us,  we  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  outcast  and  thriftless  emigrant.  The  people 
who  have  settled  amoDg  ns  are  an  exceedingly  nice 
sort— young  men  with  muscle  aDd  intelligence  and  a 
few  hundred  pounds  of  capital.  We  hope  to  make 
the  country  a kind  of  overflow  reservoir  for  OeyloD, 
which  is  getting  rather  crowded  now.  Whatever  can 
be  grown  in  Ceylon  can  be  grown  in  Nyassaland.” 
“ An  overflow  reservoir  for  Ceylon’’  may  not  be  a bad 
description  of  Blantyre,  and  by-and-bye  of  the 
Uganda  Planting  district. 
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THE  FIRST  AND  BIGGEST  TEA  PLANTATION 

COMPANY  IN  CEYLON. 

This  honour  belongs  to  the  Ceylon  Tea  Planta- 
tions Company,  of  which  the  late  Mr.  David 
Beid  may  have  been  said  to  be  the  founder, 
while  Mr.  H.  K.  Rutherford  is  now  Managing 
Director  in  London  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Talbot,  Manager 
in  Ceylon.  The  last-named  gentleman  is  good 
enough  to  inform  us  that  “ the  total  outturn  of 
tea  for  the  Company  in 

1892  was  4,666,699  lb. 

In  1891  it  was  4,291,684  lb. 

In  1890  „ 2,939,766  lb. 

Of  course,  there  were  several  plantations  purchased 
between  1890  and  1891.  We  suppose  there  is  no 
Indian  Tea  Company  giving  an  outturn  in  exoees  of 
the  Ceylon  Tea  Plantations  Company,  although  the 
outturn  of  the  North  and  South  Sylhet  concerns 
is  probably  rather  above  than  below  4 million  lb. 
It  is  something  for  Ceylon  to  have  the  Premier 
Tea  Company,  and  we  feel  sure  that  none  in 
India  can  be  better  managed  than  is  the  Company 
under  the  care  of  Messrs.  Rutherford  and  Talbot, 
in  whom  the  shareholders  have  emphatically  the 
right  men  in  the  right  places. 



THE  CEYLON  TEA  CROP  IN  1893. 

The  Official  Estimates. 

A “ keenly  observant  planter  ” writes : — 

11  Have  the  * official  estimaters  ’ taken  into  account 
the  very  severe  drought  now  afflicting  high  and  low 
tea  ? It  may  he  said  to  have  commenced  on  20th 
November,— December  only  giviDg  a fall  of  3 to  6 in. 
When  will  it  break  np  ? We  are  entering  the  long 
dry  season  with  dry  tanks.  Have  responsible  parties 
made  it  known  in  Mincing  Lane?” 

Mr.  Wm.  Smith  of  Dimbula  expresses  the 
opinion  : — 

**  Had  we  had  rain  in  December  80,000,000  would 
have  been  nearly  touched.  We  are  now  in  want  of 
rain  np  here,  and  tea  would  flush  to  our  hearts’  con- 
tent. We  got  from  200  acres  21,000  lb.  made  tea  in 
Decsmber.” 


CACAO  ABOUT  KANDY— A WONDER! 

A planter  writing  from  a Kandy  Distriot,  re- 

^°We  are  much  in  need  of  rain,  although  the  flash  is 
far  from  stopping.  Cacao  is  a wonder.  Our  crop 
should  be  about  over  now,  but  instead  of  that  the 
trees  are  still  full  of  pods  in  all  stages,  and  blossom 
as  well  This,  too.  in  spite  of  a bigger  crop  in  1892 
than  we  had  in  1891.  I am  not  sure,  however,  that 
th  s is  the  general  experience,  for  the  cacao  autumn 
Crop  is  late  and  only  those  who  stood  Weil  in  the 
sprirg  months  have  found  1892  a season  to  pipe 
about. 


SAPPHIRES  AND  RUBIES  OF  SIAM. 

The  report  of  the  directors  states  : — Being  anx- 
ious to  avoid  incurring  any  outlay  for  machinery 
until  the  value  of  the  ooropany’s  property  had  been 
ascertained,  they  approved  of  a temporary  system 
of  working  the  mines  suggested  by  Mr.  Gibbon, 
the  company’s  chief  agent  in  Siam,  by  granting 
lioensea  to  seleoted  diggers.  The  results  obtained 
under  this  system  have  been  sufficient,  to  prove 
that  the  company  possesses  mine3  containing  a large 
quantity  of  ruby^bearing  earth,  whiob,  with  suitable 
gem-washing  machinery,  there  is  6very  hope  it  will 
afford  satisfactory  returns.  This  trial  system  of 
Working  by  moanB  of  certificated  diggers  haB  been 

6? 


continued  during  the  past  year,  but  it  has  not  been 
allowed  to  develop  largely,  owing  to  the  growing 
suspicion  with  regard  to  the  illicit  detention  of 
stones  by  the  diggers,  and  particularly  in  view  of 
the  proposed,  adoption  of  machinery.  Within  the 
past  few  months  a system  of  digging  by  labour 
paid  for  at  daily  wages  has  been  tried  with  very 
promising  resulte.  Having  regard  to  the  Btate  of 
Mr.  Gibbon’s  health,  which  had  been  seriously 
impaired  by  severe  fever,  and  to  the  desire  of  the 
Board  to  discuss  with  him  personally  the  future 
policy  of  the  company,  the  directors  telegraphed 
to  him  to  come  home. 

Wh.le  the  aggregate  yield  of  stoneB  under  the 
system  temporarily  adopted  has  been  considerable, 
it  is  clear  that  many  first-class  stones  have  been 
purloined,  and,  consequently,  the  necessity  for  adopt- 
ing some  theft-preventing  maohinery  for  washing 
and  separating  the  gems  has  become  imperative. 
The  attention  of  the  directors  has  reoently  been 
drawn  to  a gem-separator  invented  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Lockhart,  Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  who  has  had  special 
experience  in  gemming.  The  advantages  claimed 
for  this  machine  are  not  only  that  it  gfieotually 
separates  the  gems  from  the  worthless  gravel,  but 
that  it  absolutely  prevents  theft. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  very  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  surveying  and  exploring 
the  country  within  the  company’  concession.  Those 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  under  which  surveys 
and  works  of  this  kind  have  to  be  conducted  in 
the  jungle  districts  of  Siam  will  fully  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Gibbon  and 
his  stall,  often,  unfortunately,  at  a great  sacrifice 
of  their  health. 

The  directors  have  to  announce  the  retirement 
from  the  board  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Verney,  owing  to 
his  time  being  fully  engaged  with  other  occupations. 
— L.  and  C.  Express*,  Deo,  23,1892. 


PUNCH  ON  CEYLON  TEA. 

Under  the  heading  of  “ Lays  of  Modern  Home  : 
the  Muffin  Man,”  Punch  of  the  24th  Dec.  1892, 
after  extolling  the  dainty  “ ocisp  my  native-bred, 
my  British  muffin”  thus  oonoludes: — 

“ Then;  brew  my  cup— the  best  Ceylon— ■ 

And,  bidding  oare  and  chill  begone, 

Concentre  heart  and  mouth  upon 

Thy  warm  perfections.” 


Rubber  in  Bengal. — A native  of  Para  proposes  to 
start  the  production  of  mangabeira  rubber  in  the 
district  of  S.  Simfio,  S.  Paulo.  He  claims  to  have 
discovered  that  there  are  forests  of  the  trees  in  the 
state,  and  that  the  result  of  the  extraction  of  rubber 
will  be  very  profitable.  The  botanical  name  of  the 
mangabeira  is  Ilancornia  pvbescens,  which  may  lead  to 
its  identification  in  foreign  parts. — Rio  News. 

A Cetlon  Planter  in  West  Africa. — The  last  mail 
brought  us  letters,  from  Mr.  W.  B,  Hope,  late  of 
Yattiantota,  who  is  now  carrying  on  business  in 
Liverpool  with  a Mr.  Fletcher,  under  the  style  and 
title  of  Messrs.  Fletcher  and  Hope.  Mr.  Hope  had 
just  returned  from  a trip  to  the  English  settlements 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  is  struck  with  the 
lethargy  displayed  by  the  British  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  with  the  absence  of  good 
roads.  “Oh”  I he  says,  “for  a few  years  of  Sir 
Arthur  Gordon.”  Climatic  influences,  however,  are 
said  to  be  very  adverse  to  energy  and  progress  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  whilst  its  unhealthiness  to 
human  life  is  proverbial.  Mr.  Hope's  visit,  however, 
is  likely  to  be  productive  of  much  good  to  his  firm 
now  that  he  has  established  personal  relations  with 
the  agents  on  the  Coast.— Local  “ Times,”  Jan,  12, 
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TEA  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION: 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  MESSRS-  GOW, 
WILSON  & STANTON. 

Messrs.  Gow,  Wilson  & Stanton's  Tea  Report  for 
the  past  year  has  certain  features  which  call  for  some 
comment  at  our  hands.  Very  true  and  forcible  are 
the  opening  remarks  in  reference  to  the  transfer  of 
the  English  tea  trade  from  China  to  India  aDd 
CeyloD.  Never  was  thiB  shown  more  strikingly 
than  in  the  figures  adduced  which  tell  us  that  cut 
of  every  100  lb.  of  tea  used  in  the  United  Kingdom 
last  year,  53  lb.  were  grown  in  India  and  31  lb. 
in  Ceylon,  or  84  lb.  in  British  Dependencies  against 
only  16  lb.  in  China  1 Verily  China  has  indeed  at 
length  “ been  nearly  beaten  out  of  the  market.” 
We  are  not  so  well-satisfied  with  the  explanation 
given  in  the  oircular  before  us  of  the  fall  in 
prices  of  Ceylon  tea  last  year  : the  average  which 
was  lOd  for  1891  being  only  9td  for  1892  against 
10Jd  and  lOd  respectively  in  the  same  two  years  for 
Indian  tea.  This  is  considered  by  a contemporary 
to  be  very  extraordinary  in  the  face  of  the  faot  that 
our  shipments  of  tea  to  London  in  1892  were  so 
very  little  in  exoess  of  1891— why  then  should  the 
price  fall,  with  short  crops  both  from  India  and 
Ceylcn?  But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  deliveries 
of  our  tea  last  year  were  much  in  exoess  of  those 
in  1891,  the  increase  being  no  less  than  13  mil- 
lion lb.  Still,  we  want  information  on  two  points 
not  referred  to  in  the  Report  before  us  (1)  if 
with  shipments  to  London  of  from  63  to  64 
million  lb.,  the  price  for  Ceylon  tea  falls  to  a 
point  very  near  the  remunerative  limit,  what  will 
be  the  result  of  our  sending  the  80  million  direct 
next  year  (or  the  year  after)  which  some  of  our 
good  tea  friends  in  London  have  been  urging  us 
to  despatch  as  soon  as  possible  ? It  is  true  there 
are  16  million  of  China  tea  still  to  suppress  in 
the  United  Kingdom  ; but  we  think  the  riek  at- 
tending increased  shipments  to  London  too 
great,  not  to  lead  us  at  this  end  to  cultivate  the 
direot  trade  with  Australasia  and  other  countries 
by  every  means  in  our  power.  Secondly,  we  are 
a little  disgusted  to  see  in  this  annual  Report 
from  Rood  Lane,  not  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  the  influence  which  big  crops 
or  anticipated  big  crops  in  India  and  Ceylon, 
might  have  had  on  the  purchases  and  shipments 
of  China  tea.  We  are  told  that  “ the  excessive  crop 
estimates  indulged  in  both  from  India  and  Ceylon” 
■huDg  like  a pall  over  the  market  but  the 
aotual  outturn  barely  coming  up  to  that  of  last 
season,  there  came  a reaction  in  price  to  a more 
remunerative  figure.  But  here  surely  was  the  place 
for  expressing  an  opinion  on  what  must  have 
happened  in  China,  had  the  estimates  early  in  1892 
indicated  that  the  India  and  Ceylon  tea  orops  were 
to  show  no  increase.  Would  there  not  have  been 
larger  shipments  from  China  to  London,  and  would 
the  prices  then  not  have  tumbled  down  in  the  end, 
in  place  of  in  the  beginning  of  that  year  ? 

It  is  satisfactory  to  see  credit  given  for  improved 
quality  in  Ceylon  teas  which,  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  “ were  particularly  good,  those  grown  at 
high  elevations  being  noticeable  for  very  fine 
delicate  flavour.”  Let  us  hope  that  all  through 
1893  our  teas  may  continue  in  similar  good 
repute.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  note  that  flavoury 
kinds  of  Ceylon  tea  are  finding  a market  in 
Ruseia  at  remunerative  prices.  This  must  mean 
a direot  trade  from  London ; but  unfortunately 
no  figures  are  given  to  enable  us  to  judge 
of  the  extent  of  this  trade,  or  the  total  of 
the  tea  re-exported  from  London  to  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  Amerioa,  &o.  Such  a return  will 
no  <?oubt  some  later  on.  Meantime  it  is  very 


satisfactory  to  note  that  the  stook  of  Ceylon  tea 
which  stood  in  November  1891  at  14,966,572  lb. 
was,  at  the  end  of  November  laBt,  no  more  than 
12,205,854  lb.  The  stock  of  Indian  tea  was  also 
btlow  that  at  the  same  date  in  1891,  and  there  is 
therefore  every  reason  to  anticipate  a good  market 
during  the  present  year,  unless  indeed  China 
buyers  make  a great  effort  to  secure  a bigger  share 
of  the  home  consumption  thsn  was  allowed  them 
during  the  past  year.  Of  this,  we  trust  there  is 
not  much  likelihood  ; for  eaoh  year’s  experience 
of  Indian  and  Ceylon  tea  must  confirm  the  British 
taste  for  a produot  superior  both  in  flavour  and 
strength  to  the  poor  and  oit-adulterated  China  teas. 


COFFEE  IN  S.  INDIA. 

A correspondent  of  the  S.  of  India  Observer  thinks 
that  the  failure  of  the  N.-E,  monsoon  has  resulted, 
or  will  result, in  a loss  of  one-fifth  of  the  coffee  estimate 
on  an  average,  and  also  in  the  spoiling  of  a certain 
amount  of  wood,  which  has  already  had,  or  is  about  to 
have,  an  untimely  blossom.  Tea  has  not  suffered  much, 
though  the  lack  of  rain  and  cold  nights  have  lessened 
yield  to  some  extent.  As  regards  Cinchona  he  says 
that  “ there  is  a general  belief  that  the  worst  is  over, 
and  that  Java  production  will  gradually  lessen;  at  the 
same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  idea  is 
causing  a good  deal  of  Indian  bark  to  be  harvested, 
which  will  probably  prevent  any  rise  to  speak  of  at 
present.  Those  who  are  wise  will  hold  on  for  another 
year,  at  least.” 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  CONDITION  OF  SAMOA. 

Mr.  W.  D.  P.  Keppel,  (formerly  in  Ceylon  ?) 
writing  to  us  from  Samoa  to  register  him 
as  a subscriber  to  the  Tropical  Agriculturist 
as  likely  to  be  of  great  service  to  him, 
says  : — “ As  nominal,  unofficial,  unappointed  and 
unsalaried  aoting  minister  for  agriculture  for  the 
Government  of  this  little  kingdom,  but  practically 
only  a ‘ globe-trotter'  of  the  botanical  persuasion, 
I have  ‘ stayed  over  ’ for  over  twelve  months, 
endeavouring  to  raise  the  place  from  a bankrupt 
state,  as  a solitary  export  of  about  4,OOU  tons  per 
annum  of  copra  to  a low  and  falling  market  implies,” 
We  wish  him  every  success  in  his  efforts. 


YOUNG  ENGLISHMEN  IN  THE  COLONIES. 

NOT  AFRAID  OF  HARD  WORK. 

Wonderfully  invigorating  is  the  “ Old  Students' 
Column  ” in  that  excellent  little  publication  “Colonia,” 
the  Hollesley  College  magazine.  The  number  for  this 
winter  session,  dated  December,  1892,  has  been  for- 
warded us,  and  the  first  forty  pages  are  devoted  to 
letters  from  old  students  at  the  College,  giving  their 
experiences  in  Greater  Britain.  The  forty  pages  will 
well  repay  perusal.  The  real,  straight  up-and-down 
tone  in  which  everybody  writes,  and  the  utter  absence 
of  the  smallest  approach  to  pride,  except  the  pride  of 
doing  one’s  duty,  presents  a striking  contrast  to  the 
unreality  of  modern  life  in  England.  Here  everybody 
is  trying  to  be  just  a little  bigger  than  he  can  afford 
to  be  : the  young  man  who  has  begun  to  try  his  fortune 
in  Australia  or  Canada  has  an  evident  contempt  for 
anything  of  that  kind.  For  example,  Mr.  A.  C.  Hardy 
writes  from  Ceylon  telling  how  after  three  years’  work 
in  Australia  he  has  come  to  Ceylon,  where  he  hopes  to 
manage  a tea  farm.  ‘‘I  booked  my  passage,”  he 
says,  “ to  Colombo,  and  contented  myself  with  a £10 
steerage  ticket,  thereby  keeping  20  golden  sovereigns 
in  my  pocket.  I had  no  cause  to  regret  it.  And  here 
let  me  suggest  to  some  of  your  embryo  colonists  that 
they  too  should  let  their  false  pride  keep  company 
with  a few  extra  pounds  in  their  pockets,  and  for  a 
few  weeks  do  in  Rome  as  Rome  does,  or  to  use  a 
Darwinian  expression,  ! correspond  with  their  en» 
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vironment.’  They  will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
quit  themselves  like  men  and  gentlemen,  and  need  not 
think  that  they  demean  themselves  by  being  kind  and 
chivalrous  to  the  weaker  sex,  though  not  clad  in  silks 
and  satins.”  If  only  we  could  manage  to  let  our 
false  pride  keep  company  with  a few  golden  sovereigns 
in  our  pockets  at  home,  how  much  better  it  would  be 
for  all  of  us. 

There  is  the  same  manly  respect  for  work,  and 
the  same  manly  contempt  either  for  idleness  or 
grumbling  with  the  country  and  the  times,  when  the 
fault  is  the  want  of  energy  or  wit  in  the  grumbler. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Church  writes  from  the  North-West 
Territory: — “I  see  in  ‘ Colonia  ’ in  talking  about 
Colonial  education  they  leave  out  one  thing  neees- 
sarry,  that  is  common  sense,  which  is  equal  to  every- 
thing else  put  together.  Lots  of  people  out 
here  never  think,  they  just  go  along  anyhow ; they 
have  no  aim  beyond  living.  In  breeding,  for  instance, 
they  exercise  no  discretion,  and  it  is  the  same  with 
other  things.  They  take  the  same  crop  off  the  same 
land  year  after  year,  and  talk  against  the  country 
when  their  crop  fails.”  Contentment  and  hard  work 
seem  to  be  written  on  every  page  of  this  letter. 
Mr.  H.  P.  Earnshaw  writes  from  West  Virginia:  — 
‘ My  brother  and  I arrived  here  two  years  ago  today. 
We  bought  a farm  of  530  acres  this  spring,  and  we 
are  very  well  contented  with  our  life  and  pros- 
pects.” Mr.  Macnoughton  writes  from  Tasmania: — 
“ I have  now  been  five  months  in  .this  country, 
and  think  it  is  a splendid  place  for  any  one  with  a 
little  capital,  but  not  less  than  £50  a year  and  a couple 
of  hundreds  to  fall  back  upon.  To  anyone  with  no 
capital  I should  certainly  advise  New  Zealand 
in  preference,  as  I think  he  would  have  a better 
chance  with  pure  farming.”  There  is,  he  adds,  cer- 
tainly no  poverty,  if  not  much  wealth.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Reid,  of  British  Bechusnaland,  tells  us  that  he  is  not 
doing  badly  ; he  has  been  Bble  to  make  a oomfortnble 
living  ever  since  I have  been  out  here.  But  Mr.  Reid’s 
idea  of  a oomfortable  living  is  widely  different  to  that 
entertained  at  home.  The  comfort  is  only  purchased 
by  real  hard  work. 

“ Things  seem  to  bo  looking  up  a bit  up  country. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  for  men  willing  to  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  bnt  it  is  work.  I don’t  know 
how  some  of  the  Colonials  would  like  to  work  all  day 
with  piok  and  shovel,  and  then  sit  down  to  a meal  of 
lung-siok  ox  and  mealies  (Indian  eorn).  But  a man 
must  not  mind  little  trifles  like  that  if  he  wants  to 
get  on. 

‘‘I  often  think  when  I have  been  sitting  down  to  a meal 
of  bully  beef  and  mealies,  of  the  grub  we  got  at  Hol- 
lesley,  and  bow  some  men  used  to  grumble  at  it.  How 
would  they  like  to  live  on  suoh  tack  for  weeks,  and 
nothing  else,  not  even  a pinch  of  salt  to  be  had  for  love 
or  money,  for  hundreds  of  miles  round.  I am  not 
speaking  of  “Colonials”  in  particular,  but  of  home- 
born  fellows  in  geneial.  who  when  they  come  out  expeot 
to  find  fortunes  ready-made,  and  seem  disappointed 
that  they  are  only  to  be  attained  by  ha,rd  work,  energy, 
perseverance  and  steadiness.” 

Everyone  out  there  has  to  turn  his  hand  to  manual 
labour,  be  he  peer  or  peasant  in  the  old  country. 
Mr.  Reid  wishes  one  of  his  old  College  mates  was 
with  him,  as  anyone  “ who  can  shoe  a horse 
properly  aud  has  a slight  knowledge  of  carpentry 
oould  knock  out  £4  or  £5  a day  anywhere  between 
the  Crocodile  and  the  Zanzibar  rivers.” 

It  is  worth  noticing  the  great  attention  that  is 
heiog  paid  to  fruit-growing  by  many  of  these  young 
colonists.  Alike  in  Australia  and  America,  the  writers 
allude  to  their  own  fruit  plantations,  or  those  of  their 
neighbours.  It,  is  the  English  market  most  of  them 
are  catering  for  ; would  uot  the  same  care  make  the 
acres  of  apples  or  plums  a profitable  adjuuot  to  a farm 
at  home  P There  is  a bint,  too,  for  tho  agricultural 
labourer.  Mr.  Seth  Smith  writes  from  Oamaru,  New 
Zealand,  that  a man  who  lives  on  the  farm  gets  his 
board  aud  lodgings,  and  botween  3s  and  5s  a day — in 
some  parts  even  more-  Is  it  not  a love  of  home  car- 
ried to  exoess  which  alone  prevents  the  English  pea- 
sant from  greatly  betteriug  his  condition  ? — Fast 
Anglian  Daily  Times,  Dec.  16,  1892. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A GOOD  MILKER. 

At  a recent  saie  of  farming  stock  in  Gloucester- 
shire, England,  the  auctioneer  says  the  Farming  World, 
gave  the  following  extempore  description  of  a good 
milk  cow  : 

Long  in  her  sides,  bright  in  her  eyes, 

Short  in  her  legs,  thin  in  her  thighs, 

Big  in  her  rib,  wide  in  her  pins, 

Full  in  he'  bosom,  small  in  her  f-hins, 

Long  in  her  face,  fine  in  her  tail. 

She’s  never  deficient  in  filling  the  pail. 


A New  York  dairy  farmer  used  the  following  ration 
in  a herd  of  cows  which  produced  320  pounds  per 
cow:  Meadow  hay,  12  pounds;  corn  meal,  3 pounds; 
wheat  bran,  3 pounds  ; linseed  meal,  3 pounds ; 
oat  meal,  3 pounds-  In  commenting  on  this  ratioD, 
Prof.  Henry  says  in  Breeders'  Gazette : “In  this  ration, 
there  would  be  of  digestible  albuminoids  2'03  pounds; 
carbohydrates  10'3  pounds;  fat  “63  pounds;  the  nu- 
tritive ratio  being  1:5  7.  This  is  a good  ration,  but  it 
might  be  profitable  to  use  the  different  foods  in 
varying  quantities.  Corn  will  probably  be  the  cheapest 
food,  dropping  the  oats  if  they  are  high,  as  the  light 
crop  seems  to  indioate  they  will  be.” — Southern 
Planter. 

O 

RICE  CROPS  IN  BURMAH. 

With  the  gloomy  season  prospects  in  most  of 
the  districts  in  this  Presidency,  and  loss  of  orops 
owing  to  failure  of  rain  it  is  gratifying  to  learn 
that  the  prospects  in  Burma  are  good,  and  that 
Lower  Burma  will  be  able  to  export  rice  to  a 
very  large  extent  to  supplement  the  food  supply 
of  India.  Crop  prospeots  are  everywhere  good ; 
seven  districts  estimate  far  more  than  a full 
average  crop,  while  only  the  Prome  district  esti- 
mates less  than  a full  average  crop.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  will  be  available  for  export 
1,600,000  tons  of  cargo  rice,  equivalent  to 
27,118,645  owts.  of  cleaned  rice,  including  what  is 
required  for  Upper  Burma. —M.  Times,  JaD.  11, 

$> 

NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

Green  Wood  and  Tea  Chests. — The  condition  of 
the  wood  from  which  tea  chests  are  made  is  the 
subject  of  a warning  note  in  tho  Grocer,  which  says  : 
— “Our  readers  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  that  tea 
in  the  present  day  deteriorates,  through  keeping,  with 
greater  rapidity  than  formerly  ; and  this  is  parti- 
cularly the  case  with  that  imported  from  India  and 
Ceylon.  But  unfortunately  an  additional  drawback 
has  now  been  prominently  brought  forward,  and 
consists  in  an  objectionable  flavour  which  some 
teas  possess,  and,  from  the  evidence  of  experts 
who  have  had  considerable  experience  in  tea 
gardens,  it  appears  that  saw  mills  often  form 
part  of  the  plant  of  a garden.  When  the 
wood  for  the  paukages  is  used  in  too  green  a state 
the  juices  produce,  in  contact  with  the  metal,  an  acid, 
which  perforates  through  minute  punctures  into  tho 
tea  itself,  and  creates  what  is  commonly  known  as 
a ‘ oheesiness,’  whereby  the  tea  is  seriously  damaged. 
If  the  effect  is  not  immediately  developed,  the  buyer 
may  not  disoover  it  until  too  late,  and  may  be 
landed  with  a tea  which  is  not  only  undesirable,  but 
may  lead  to  a whole  blend  being  vastly  effected. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  evidently  necessary 
that  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  seeing  that 
only  properly  seasoned  wood  is  used,  and  we  hope 
representations  will  be  made  to  all  growers  of  tea 
to  secure  this  muoh-needed  result.” 

A Tea  Proprietor’s  View  of  the  Rupee  Ques- 
tion.— The  following  quotation  from  a private  letter 
gives  the  views  on  this  subject  of  a gentleman  who 
direots  the  affairs  of  one  of  the  largest  Indian  tea  con- 
cerns, and  will  be  read  with  some  interest. — “Mr. 
Christie,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Rutherford,  see  clearly 
the  injury  whieh  would  be  inflicted  on  our  producers 
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in  Ceylon  if  the  value  of  the  rupee  is  artificially 
raised ; but,  fortunately  for  them,  Ceylon  is  a 
Crown  Colony,  and  nut  under  the  Government  of 
India,  and  they  mny  in  consequenee  escape  the 
threatened  evil.  But  the  people  ot  India  have  no  euch 
eeoape.  The  only  hope  is  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment may  not  jield  to  the  pre»“ure  being  brought  to 
bear  on  them  by  the  Indiau  offioials.  I do  not  think 
that  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  measure  is  gene- 
rally known  ; but  the  great  mass  of  the  vast  popula- 
tion of  India  are  ‘ producers,’  and  it  is  clear  that 
if  theBe  producers  have  to  pay  their  rent,  their  labour 
and  all  their  costs  in  rupees  artificially  raised  in  value, 
they  are  placed  at  a rninous  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  their  foreign  competitors,  who  pay  all  their  costs 
with  silver  at  its  natural  price.  This  is  thegreat  evil 
of  the  Eobeme,  but  it  however,  affects  all  contracts 
and  all  debts.  All  debtors  would  be  required  to  pay 
their  debts  with  tha  dear  rupees,  all  agriculturists 
would  have  to  pay  land  rent  with  the  inflated  rupees. 
Can  a more  dishonest  act  be  imagined  on  the  pp.rt 
of  any  Government  than,  after  settling  the  land  rent 
in  rupees,  to  legislate  with  a view  to  enhance  those 
rupees  ? ” — II.  and  C.  Mail , Dec.  30,  1892. 


CINCHONA  BARK. 

(From  G.  M.  <&  G.  IVoodhouse's  Report.) 

London,  Doc.  22nd,  1892. 

The  statistical  position  continues  to  improve  stocks 
of  bark  in  London  being  under  40,000  packages, 
(more  than  half  of  which  consists  of  South  Ameri- 
can of  low  analysis  and  light  packages  as  compared 
with  Ceylon  and  East  Indian).  The  exports  from 
Java  from  1st  January  to  30th  November  shew  a 
deficiency  of  about  1,750,000  lb.  as  compared  with 
last  year,  and  although  Ceylon  shipments  are  larger, 
yet  this  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  for 
some  months  past  East  India  bark  from  the  Travan- 
core  district  has  been  sent  to  London  via  Colombo, 
and  has  probably  been  included  in  Ceylon  exports. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  at  the  last  sale  in 
Amsterdam  on  8th  instant.  4,543  packages  Java  were 
practically  all  sold,  thus  leaving  no  stock  to  be  carried 
forward  to  next  sales. 

In  spite  however  of  the  improving  position  of  the 
article,  we  have  to  report  a declining  market  during 
the  past  month.  The  demand  at  the  public  sales 
has  been  good  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  supplies 
offered  were  sold,  but  the  value  of  the  unit  of 
quinine  has  on  each  sale  day  been  quoted  slightly 
below  that  of  the  previous  sales  At  the  last  auc- 
tions the  value  of  the  unit  was  l|dto  1 3-16th  d per  lb. 
This  decline  is  probably  in  a great  measure  due 
to  the  prolonged  description  in  the  market  for  quinine, 
but  this  cannot  last  for  ever  and  as  consumption  is 
undoubtedly  increasing,  and  ive  are  now  coming  to 
the  eeason  when  during  the  last  two  years  there  has 
been  an  extensive  demand  for  quinine  in  conse- 
quence of  the  influenza,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  (if 
Java  exports  continue  moderate)  we  may  before 
long  see  an  improvement  in  prices  both  of  bark 
and  quinine. 

Telegraphic  advices  from  Java  state  exports  dur- 
ing November  were  747,000  lb.,  against  677,645  lb. 
in  1891. 


The  imports  of  quinine  into  British  India  for  the 
jast  three  years  has  been  : — 


1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1st  April  to  30th  Sept.  . . 

13,646 

10,244 

9,115 

Imports  of  Quinine  intoUunited  States  : — 
oz.  oz. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st  Oct.  . . 3,004,105  2,200,606 

Imports  of  Cinchona  Bark  into  United  States  : — 
lb.  lb. 

1st  Jan.  to  31st  Oct.  ..  2,835,699  2,168, 77S 

The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  give  the  imports,  &c., 
or  bark,  as  follows  : — 


1893. 

1891. 

1890. 

Owt. 

Cwt, 

Cwt. 

Imports,  11  months 

94,987 

96,113 

103,253 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Valued  at 

204,938 

228,066 

305,717 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Exported.  11  months  102,670 

97,126 

100,004 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Valued  at 

187,594 

169,520 

221,565 

The  present  value  of  British  sulphate  of  quinine 
(Howards’)  in  bottle  is  Is  2d  to  Is  3d  per  oz.  against 
Is  3d  to  Is  4d  per  oz.  last  year. 

The  present  value  of  German  sulphate  of  quinine 
(best  marks)  on  the  spot  is9|d  per  oz. 


SCIENTIFIC  NOTJJS. 

That  extreme  cold  paralyses  every  vital  function 
is,  of  course,  a piece  of  every-day  knowledge, 
but  it  has  been  left  to  Professor  Pictet,  who 
has  been  conducting  some  experiments  on  this 
subject,  to  discover  that  at  a temperature  of 
150  deg.  below  the  centigrade  zero  there  is  no 
chemical  action  between  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid 
and  potash,  or  between  oxygen  and  potassium, 
though  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  affinity 
of  the  latter  metal  for  oxygen  is  so  great  that 
it  will  burn  if  thrown  into  water,  owing  to  its 
combination  with  the  oxygen  in  that  fluid. 
But  if  the  electric  spark  is  played  on  bodies 
which  have  thus  lost  the  power  of  chemical 
affinity,  some  new  and  curious  combinations 
result.  The  latest  investigation,  the  conclusions 
of  which,  however,  have  been  theoretically  pre- 
saged for  some  years  past,  may,  says  the  writer 
of  Science  Notes  in  the  Daily  Chronicle , require 
us  to  reconsider  the  question  of  the  temperature 
of  outer  space,  and  the  possibility  of  an  atmos- 
phere composed  of  gases  in  combination  existing 
there. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
says  the  Horticultural  Tunes,  grows  near  some 
springs,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Tuscarora. 
It  is  about  6 or  7 feet,  high,  with  a trunk  which  at 
its  base  is  three  times  the  size  of  an  ordinary  man’s 
wrist.  It  has  numberless  branches  and  twigs, 
and  resembles  somewhat  the  barberry.  Its  truly 
wonderful  characteristic  is  its  luminosity,  which 
is  so  great  that  on  the  darkest  night  it  can  be 
plainly  seen  a mile  away.  A person  standing 
near  could  read  the  finest  print  by  its  light. 
Its  foliage  is  extremely  rank,  and  its  leaves 
resemble  somewhat  those  of  the  aromatic  bay 
tree  in  shape,  size,  and  colour.  The  luminous 
property  is  due  to  a gummy  substance,  which 
can  be  transferred  to  the  hand  by  rubbing,  and 
with  the  transfer  the  phosphorescent  light,  while 
that  on  the  leaf  disappears.  This  luminosity  is 
thought  to  be  due  to  a parasitic  form.  The 
Indians  regard  it  with  supersition,  and  will  not 
come  near  it,  even  in  daytime.  They  give  it  a 
name  which  means  “ witch  tree.” — Overland  Mail. 

«. 

The  “ Kew  Bulletin  ” gives  the  result  of  certain 
enquiries  as  to  the  composition  and  use  of  a pre- 
paration called  meing  used  for  chewing  by  the  natives 
of  Siam.  The  plant  used  in  the  preparation  of  meing 
is,  it  appears,  none  other  than  Assam  tea.  It  is 
prepared  by  steaming  the  leaves  and  then  burying 
them  in  the  ground  for  14  or  15  days.  On  being 
taken  out  the  stuff  is  tit  for  use,  and  will  keep  good 
for  two  or  three  years.  The  chewing  of  meing  is 
almost  universal,  it  is  stated,  amongst  the  Laos  ; 
and  it  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  sustaining  qualities 
by  those  who  have  to  perform  hard  physical  work. 
On  more  grounds  than  one  it  would  seem  desirable 
to  exhaustively  enquire  into  and  practically  test 
the  qualities  of  this  meing. 
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THE  CEYLON  LAND  AND  PRODUCE  COMPANY. 

The  visit  to  the  island  of  the  Chairman  (Mr.  J. 
Wilson)  of  this  Company  directs  attention  to  its 
progress  and  position,  and  a few  particulars  may 
not  be  without  interest  to  our  readers.  The 
Company  was  formed  if  we  remember  rightly 
about  ten  years  ago,  the  moving  spirits  being 
Mr.  Alex.  Ross  of  North  Matale  and  Dikoya,  and 
Mr.  T-  J.  Lawrance,  formerly  a well-known  Dim- 
bula  planter.  Several  valuable  properties  were 
Becured  for  the  Company  and  Mr.  James  Wilson 
whose  business  connection  had  previously  been 
with  China,  became  Chairman  of  the  Board 
with  two  or  three  capitalists  as  co-Directors  ; Mr. 
Ross  became  Manager  and  Inspector  of  Estates  in 
Ceylon,  and  Mr.  Lawrance,  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board.  The  strong  point  with  the  new  Company 
was  the  oaoao  on  their  estates  ; but  they  quickly 
went  in  for  tea  to  supplement  the  coffee  and  now 
they  havo  altogether  some  2,000  acres  under  tea, 
and  about  800  in  cacao  and  coffee.  When  Mr. 
Ross  returned  to  Europe  some  years  ago,  the 
agency  Bnd  management  of  the  Company’s  busi- 
ness in  the  island  was  taken  over  by  Messrs.  D. 
Edwards  & Co.,  Hatton,  while  Mr.  Forbes  Laurie 
became  Inspector  or  Visiting  Agent  ; and  soon 
after  another  Secretary  took  the  place  of  Mr. 
Lawrance  though  the  latter  retains  a considerable 
interest  in  a Company  which  may  be  said  to 
have  originated  with  him  and  Mr.  Ross.  The 
Company  has  recently  had  a prosperous  career 
and  the  latest  Report,  which  we  publish 
on  page  530,  announced  an  ordinary  divi- 
dend for  the  year  at  the  rate  of  15  per 
cent  besides  6 per  cent  paid  on  the  Preference 
bhares.  The  strong  point  about  the  Company  is  its 
having  several  products  on  its  plantations,  and 
more  especially  cacao  and  Liberian  coffee  in 
addition  to  tea.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Wilson 
— who  is  a keen  man  of  business — will  be  interested 
and  pleased  with  all  that  Mr.  Laurie  has  to  tell 
him  about  the  Company's  properties,  and  what 
he  may  see  in  going  round.  These  include 
that  fine  tea  plantation  New  Peradeniya,  with 
some  360  acres  of  the  staple  product ; Fetteresso  in 
Bogawantalawa  with  329  acres  ; Bickarton  in  Mas- 
keliya  with  500  acres ; the  North  Matale  group 
oovering  1,500  acres  in  extent  with  about  400  acres 
in  tea  and  600  in  cacao,  ccffte  arid  tea  ; besides 
some  cardamoms;  also  Alloowihare  and  Dickeria 
in  Matale  West  with  about  550  acres  of  cacao, 
Liberian  coffee  and  some  tea  ; besides  seme  minor 
properties.  We  hope  the  result  of  Mr.  Wilson’s 
visit  will  be  to  extend  the  Company’s  interest  in 
such  products  as  cacao  and  Liberian  coffee  and 
that  he  will  have  a pleasant  time  during  his  stay 
in  the  is’a  d. 

-» 

TEA  SORTING  AND  CUTTING. 

MESSRS.  DAVIDSON  & CO.’S  NEW  MACHINERY. 

There  has  been  a good  deal  of  talk  lately  re- 
garding the  application  of  the  principle  employed 
in  Messrs.  Davidson  & Co/s  Dew  cutting  and 
sorting  machines,  many  considering  that  the 
“ rotary  ” sorter  was  a thiDg  of  the  past,  ana 
one  wbioh  could  not  be  mace  to  give  satisfaction. 
We  are  now,  however,  glad  to  be  able  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  S.  C.  Davidson  on  having  overcome 
the  difficulties  previously  experienced  ly  the  in- 
vention of  his  new  rotary  sorter,  which,  from  all 
we  hear,  has  turned  out  a great  success,  and  which,  we 
understand,  is  likelyto  be  appreciated  by  the  planting 
community  in  general.  When  it  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  with  this  new  machine  the 


customary  weight  of  upwards  of  half  a ton,  whioh 
in  other  maohines  has  to  be  shaken  backwards 
and  forwards  in  order  to  sort  a few  pounds  of 
tea,  is  entirely  done  away  with,  the  enormous 
saving  in  wear  and  tear,  and  power  required  to 
drive,  will  be  fully  appreciated.  The  new  maohine 
glides  off  without  a vibration  when  the  belt  is 
moved  on  to  the  fast  pulley,  and  it  would  praoti- 
cally  be  noiseless,  were  it  not  for  a couple  of  iron 
balls  which  ar6  placed  on  slides  inside  the  re- 
volving cylinder  ; as  it  rotates  these  balls  drop 
with  a sharp  concussion  twioe  in  every  revolu- 
tion, thus  imparting  a shook  to  the  mesh  whioh 
knocks  out  any  bits  of  tea  that  may  be  stick- 
ing in  it.  In  praotice,  however,  it  is  found 
that  these  balls  are  not  absolutely  required, 
for  should  any  bits  of  tea  stick  in  the  mesh,  a tap 
with  the  cooly’s  hand  on  the  cylinder  frame  will 
do  the  needful. 

The  maker  estimates  that  this  machine  will  sort 
no  less  than  1, COO  lb.  of  tea  per  hour.  The  new 
cutter  and  separator  in  its  construction,  workman- 
ship and  general  appearance  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  on  the  firm  from  whioh  it  emanates.  The 
following  remark  made  by  a well-known  practical 
faotory  superintendent  when  reporting  to  his  firm 
on  the  working  of  the  machines  Epeaks  volumes  in 
itself : — “ The  machines  are  out  and  away  the  best 
in  the  market.”  During  a trial  of  the  sorter  and 
cutter  in  Mayfair  Faotory,  Dikoya,  the  sorter  turned 
out  tea  at  the  rate  of  1,684  lb.  per  hour,  thus 
working  nearly  70  per  cent  over  the  maker’s  esti- 
mate. The  quality  of  the  work  done  was  all  that 
could  be  desired.  That  this  machine  is  capable 
of  manipulating  such  enormous  quantities  of  tea 
in  so  short  a Bpaee  of  time  will  be  found  a very 
great  advantage.  Large  or  small  factories  will  be 
able  to  sort  their  tea  in  a few  minutes  daily  or 
they  need  only  work  their  machine  once  or  twioe 
a month,  thus  economizing  power,  labour,  and  wear 
and  tear  to  beltiDg.  Bhafting  and  maohinery. 

The  main  feature  of  the  cutters  is  that  they 
cut  the  tea  longitudinally  thus  giving  it  a wiry 
appearance  instead  of  the  usual  ” choppiness  ” 
observed  in  most  cut  teas.  The  kniveB  and 
rollers  can  be  regulated  so  as  to  cut  to  any  degree 
of  fineness  and  the  separating  sieve  can  be  set  at 
any  required  angle  so  as  to  take  more  or  less  fine 
tea  out  of  the  coarse.  These  machines  oan  bo 
controlled  in  every  respect  with  remarkable  nicety  ; 
and  we  again  offer  our  congratulations  to  the  in- 
ventor, who  has  spared  neither  time  nor  money 
in  bringing  them  to  perfection,  and  who  has  done 
so  much  for  the  tea  industry  in  general. 


VARIOUS  NOTES. 

A Record  in  Coffee. — Yesterday  coffee  in  Sin- 
gapore was  sold  at  $34  per  pioul.  This  is  a 
record  price  so  far.  May  it  cease  to  be  a record 
soon. — S.  F.  Press,  Jan.  5. 

It  Appears  that  Tea-chewing  is  really  a more  com- 
mon habit  than  most  people  dream  of,  and  I do  not 
see  why  the  H.  He  C.  Mail  should  apply  the  adjec- 
tive infernal  to  it  more  than  to  the  chewing  of  to- 
bacco. There  is  really  a great  deal  of  rubbish  talked 
about  tannin  and  the  nerves.  We  know  Australians 
who  boil  their  tea  for  hours  are  not  particularly 
nervous.  I came  across  a man  here  the  other  day, 
a Queen’s  marksman  who  has  perhaps  gained  more 
prizes  for  shooting  than  any  other  Scotchman  ; he 
says  he  is  a great  tea-drinker,  insists  upon  having  it 
‘drawn’  for  20  mmutes,  and  chews  continualhj  a 
mouthful  of  leaves ! Y7et  this  man  is  about  the  most 
perfect  picture  of  health  I have  seen  for  many  a 
day.  Why  should  we  discourage  the  habit  ? Rather 
prepare  a special  leaf  for  the  purpose,  well  matured 
and  dried  something  like  hops. 
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Cacao  and  Liberian  Coffee. — We  call  at- 
tention to  the  practical  letter  of  “ Experto  Crede” 
(on  page  645)  and  earnestly  baok  up  his  counsel  to 
his  brother  planters  to  go  in  for  these  two  products 
in  addition  to  tea,  wherever  possible. 

The  Triumph  of  Art  over  nature  is  illustrated 
in  the  fact  that  an  artist  recently  made  a paint- 
ing of  soma  beech  trees  in  an  old  pasture  that 
he  sold  for  $280.  The  owner  of  the  pasture  parted 
company  with  his  property  at  about  the  same 
time  for  $150,  and  called  it  a good  sale  at  that. 
Augusta  (Me)  Farmer. — American  Grocer. 

The  Flora  of  Ceylon.  — With  reference  to 
the  advertisement  of  this  work  in  four  parts  at 
£3  13s  6d  in  advanoe,  there  is  a mistaken  notion  as 
to  the  price  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  printing  and 
publication.  The  prioe  is  large,  no  doubt,  but  not 
really  high  as  compared  with  similar  books,  indeed 
it  is  less  than  most  of  them.  For,  100  quarto 
ooloured  plates  must  oost  from  first  to  last  quite 
£1,200,  and  there  is  of  course  the  text  besides, 
probably  involving  another  £500— a large  expendi- 
ture altogether  to  be  recouped  by  the  sale  of  copies. 

Our  Tea  Trade  in  1892. — This  is  how  the 
London  Financial  Times  of  December  30th,  1892, 
reviews  the  year’s  tea  trade:  — 

Tea  producers  have  certainly  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  the  results  of  the  year.  Prices,  it  is  true,  were 
low,  but  that  very  feature  is  no  doubt  accountable 
for  the  very  large  home  consumption  of  207,000,000  lb. 
and  was  also  probably  a strong  factor  in  substituting 
Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  for  those  of  China.  The 
change  in  the  public  taste  has  been  very  rapid 
during  the  past  twelve  months  ; and  the  consumption 
of  Chinese  tea  has  in  consequence  fallen  from 

52.000. 000  lb.  in  1891  to  34,000,000  in  1892,  while  the 
use  of  Indian  tea  increased  from  99,000,000  lb.  to 

109.000. 000  lb.  and  Ceylon  teas  from  51,000,000  lb.  to 

64.000. 000  lb.  in  the  same  period.  The  increased 
consumption,  combined  with  more  remunerative 
prices,  due  to  the  crop  barely  equalling  that  of  last 
year,  is  certainly  encouraging  to  planters,  while  the 
danger  of  over-production  is  for  the  present  inde- 
finitely shelved. 

Farmers  and  Planters  : — How  far  do  they 
correspond  may  be  asked  after  reading  the 
following  extract  from  a home  paper  ; — 

Are  farmers  the  most  indocile  of  mankind  ? It 
would  almost  seem  to  be  so  if  we  understand  aright 
the  words  quoted  in  the  report  on  the  Distribution  of 
Grants  for  Agricultural  Education  in  Great  Britain 
just  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  At  page  43 
we  read  : “ There  are  few  farmers,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
who  will  study  or  even  perhaps  read,  steadily  and 
attentively,  through  a report  of  agricultural  experi- 
ments however  brief.  Not  a few  farmers  appear  to 
have  an  extraordinary  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
practical  value  of  properly  conducted  experiment,  as 
compared  with  their  excessive  reverence  for  a more 
or  less  unverified  experience.”  This  is  certainly 
trenchant  criticism,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  state- 
ment to  indicate  that  it  does  not  apply  to  the  whole 
race  of  farmers  without  exception.  The  teachers 
and  the  funds  necessary  to  instruct  them  in  more 
scientific  and  therefore  more  profitable  ways  of  farm- 
ing are  all  ready,  but  in  the  words  of  the  report  they 
prefer  still  to  be  guided  by  their  own  uncertain  and 
undefinable  experience.  There  seems  to  be  nothing 
for  it  but  to  catch  the  farmer  young  enough — in  fact, 
before  he  has  signed  his  first  lease— and  get  some 
better  ideas  into  his  mind,  and  then,  perhaps,  he  may 
think  that  after  all  there  is  something  in  scientific 
agriculture. 

We  suspeot  one  reason  why  Oeylon  planters  have 
usually  taken  suoh  an  intelligent  interest  in  all  that 
oonoerns  their  branch  of  agriculture  is  that  they 
begin  their  tropical  work  at  an  early  age  as 
a rule. 


Ceylon  Tea  Exports  for  1892. — It  is  of  in- 
terest to  refer  to  the  figures  supplied  by  Messrs  . 
Forbes  & Walker  in  their  dosing  ciroular  for 
1892.  Thus  in  respect  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
this  is  how  they  show  the  exports  of  Indian  and 
Ceylon  tea  to  stand  : — 

Export  to  the  United.  Kingdom. 


From 

India 

Ceylon 

1891 

94.750.000 

63.300.000 

1892 

96,000,000 

64,790,000 

Increase 

1.250.000  lb. 

1.490.000  „ 

Total 

158,050,000 

160,790,000 

2,740,000  lb. 

Muoh  more  satisfactory,  for  us  in  CeyloD,  is  it  to 
turn  to  the  figures  for, — 

Export  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

From  1891  1892 

India  4,105,000  3,300,000  805,000  lb.  (dec.) 

Ceylon  3,200,000  5,105,000  1,905,000  „ 

Total  7,305,000  8,405,000  1,100,000  increase 

To  other  countries,  notably  Amerioa,  we  bave  by 
no  means  eo  good  a oomparieon;  but  then  the 
exports  of  Ceylon  tea  to  New  York  are  chiefly 
made  from  LondoD. 

The  Report  of  the  Dibectors  of  the  Gemming 
and  Mining  Company  of  Ceylon  (Limited  states 
that  after  the  issue  of  the  last  report  the  di- 
reotors  oame  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  expe- 
dient to  pay  off  the  European  establishment  at 
the  mines,  to  stop  all  gem  mining  going  on  at 
own  acoount,  and  lease  the  gem  lands  to  the 
highest  bidders.  The  result  shows  that  the  native 
miners  know  the  value  of  the  lands  for  precious 
stones,  as  the  mining  rights  wore  at  once  let  for 
R3, 200  per  annum  to  responsible  parties.  The  rent 
has  been  paid  regularly,  and  the  first  year’s  lease 
having  nearly  run  out  the  gem  lands  will  again 
be  put  up  to  public  competition.  Plumbago  mining 
has  met  with  varied  success,  164  tous  having  been 
brought  to  surfaoe  and  sold,  producing  to  the  com- 
pany R28.733.  The  directors  regret  that  they  are 
unable  to  place  a more  satisfactory  report  before 
the  shareholders,  but  they  still  hope  that  by  suc- 
cess in  plumbago  mining,  and  the  lease  of  their 
gem  lands,  the  company  may  be  placed  in  a 
better  position  and  as  the  capital  was  low,  and 
the  shareholders  objected  to  a further  call,  the 
directors  felt  that  the  best  course  to  adopt  was 
the  one  now  submitted  to  the  shareholders. — Mining 
Journal,  Dec.  12,  1892, 

Trees  and  Birds  in  the  Tea  Districts. — 
Next  to  the  cultivation  of  useful  timber  and  fuel 
trees  on  our  tea  plantations  as  shelter  bells  (and 
disease  preventives  I ) we  plaoe  in  importance  the 
enoouragement  and  “cultivation1’  of  inseot  eatiDg 
birds.  But  indeed,  the  one  is  very  much  dependent 
on  the  other:  plant  and  grow  the  trees  and  we  shall 
soon  see  them  occupied,  though  it  may  also  be  wise 
to  introduce  or  encourage  oertain  of  the  mere  use- 
ful of  insect-feeding  birds.  Here  for  instance  is  a 
paragraph  to  illustrate  our  meaning:  — 

Ladybirds  are  known  at  home  aa  great  wheat- 
pest  destroyers.  In  America  and  the  Colonies  also 
they  are  numbered  among  “ friendly  insects.”  The 
Australian  ladybird  ( Vedalia  cardinalis ) has  cleared 
the  Californian  orange  orch  irds  of  their  most  deadly 
enemy,  aud  one  of  the  field  agents  of  the  Eatomo- 
logical  Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  lately  visited  tho  Australian  Colonies 
in  search  of  other  friendly  ladybirds  and  other 
insects  which  feed  upon  the  scales  and  aphideB  that 
so  greatly  trouble  the  American  fruit  growers. 

Now,  we  want  the  bird  who  will  feed  on  the 
yellow  tea  mite  {Acarus  translucens)  which  troubled 
the  Matale  tea  last  year,  and  still  more  do  we 
require  to  encourage  every  possible  enemy  of  red 
spider  and  of  the  tea  bug  or  Helopeltis. 
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A Cacao,  Tea  and  Liberian  Coffee  Company. 
—We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  Ukuwella  Com- 
pany, from  whose  prospectus  we  quote  freely 
(see  page  527)  liberally  supported,  because_  it  _ is 
to  promote  the  culture  of  Cacao  and  Liberian 
Coffee  as  well  as  Tea.  The  prospects,  too,  are 
very  good  with  an  assurance  of  10  per  cent 
dividend  in  1896  and  property  then  worth  a great 
deal  more  than  the  paid-up  capital.  To  have 
several  strings  to  its  bow  should  be  a distinot 
recommendation  for  a Ceylon  Planting  Company 
in  the  present  day. 

“ Cocoa  : All  About  It  ” — is  the  title  of  a 
popular  work  by  “ Historicus  ” and  published  by 
Sampson  Low,  whioh  affords  some  odd,  out  of-the 
way  information  respecting  this  product,  accom- 
panied by  engravings,  some  of  whioh  are  decidedly 
curiosities.  These  are  reproductions  of  plates  from 
old  books  (1630  is  the  date  of  one  of  them  ) on 
chooolate  ; but  again  there  are  interspersed  a good 
many  modern  plates,  some  of  them  coloured,  of 
the  trees  and  pods.  We  have  a history  of  the 
cultivation,  use,  analyses,  and  manufacture  of 
cocoa  (extracts  ieepeoting  Ceylon  being  made  from 
our  Handbook).  There  is  also  a chapter  and 
appendix  on  vanilla  with  useful  information.  But 
the  great  feature  of  the  volume  undoubtedly  is 
the  chapter  on  manufacture,  devoted  with  coloured 
plates  to  an  account  of  Messrs.  Cadbury's  estab- 
lishment at  Bournville,  the  “ Worcestershire  Eden  ” 
which  makes  it  If  ok  as  if  the  book  were  got  out 
in  the  interests  of  this  firm — no  doubt  one  of  the 
very  important  manufacturing  houses  of  cocoa  and 
chocolate  ; but  by  no  means  the  sole  representative 
of  British  manufactures  by  a long  way.  However, 
the  little  book  before  us  affords  a great  deal  of 
useful  information  in  a popular  interesting  way 
about  coooa  and  should  help  to  promote  the  con- 
sumption of  this  food  produot  considerably, 

Chinese  Labor  in  Brazil. — The  Rio  Nexus 
of  Oct.  11  says: — 

Now  that  it  has  been  decided  that  the  Chinese 
may  be  imported,  Congress  should  lose  no  time  in 
passing  two  necessary  measures— one  providing  for 
their  proper  transportation  to  and  from  this  country, 
and  the  other  protecting  them  while  here.  The  great 
distance  at  which  they  must  be  procured  renders  it 
necessary  that  stringent  laws  should  be  provided  to 
prevent  over-crowding  and  bad  treatment  during  the 
voyage.  If  this  is  not  done  it  is  certain  that  we 
shall  have  to  again  record  abuses  and  atrocities  which 
will  raise  a storm  of  indignation  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  As  for  the  second  measure,  it  must 
be  evident  to  every  well-informed  person  that  present 
labor  laws  will  not  protect  the  Chinese  laborer  in 
this  country,  and  also  that  a very  large  proportion 
of  employers  will  take  advantage  of  their  helplessness 
to  rob  them  of  the  petty  wages  they  may  earn.  The 
recent  experiences  of  immigrant  laborers  here  is  a 
roof  of  this  assertion,  and  if  this  is  not  enough  we 
ave  only  to  call  attention  to  the  treatment  which 
the  freedmen  received  after  emancipation.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  planters  who  treat  their  laborers 
justly  and  humanely  ; of  these  we  do  not  speak. 
But  it  is  against  the  hundreds  who  are  hard,  cruel 
and  unjust,  that  these  helpless  laborers  must  be  pro- 
tected. The  government  can  now  make  the  necessary 
provisions,  for  the  traffic  has  not  yet  begun.  Will 
it  do  so,  or  must  we  see  slavery  re-established  in 
Brazil,  with  all  its  abuses  and  unrestrained  oppression? 

A Coffee  Association  in  Brazil. — The  Rio 
Nexus  of  Sept.  27  says  :— 

The  scheme  now  under  consideration  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a central  association  of  all  classes 
interested  in  the  coffee  trade,  is  so  decidedly  good 
that  it  needs  no  advocacy.  For  a branch  of  pro- 
duction and  commerce  representing  so  much  money 
and  such  vast  economic  interests,  an  association  of 
this  character  is  a necessity,  and  it  reflects  very 


little  credit  on  those  interested  that  such  an  organi- 
zation was  not  long  ago  effected.  The  questions 
constantly  arising  as  to  production,  transportation, 
grading  and  shipping  are  so  important  that  they  re- 
quire the  best  study  and  solution  that  the  whole 
trade  can  give  them,  and  these  alone  demand  co- 
operation. Such  an  association  could  easily  undertake 
to  secure  information  in  details  of  planting  and  to 
encourage  experiments  tending  to  an  improvement 
of  the  product,  all  of  which  would  be  of  direct  benefit 
to  the  country  and  to  the  reputation  of  its  principal 
product.  No  such  effort  has  ever  been  made,  although 
its  advantages  are  clearly  apparent.  In  questions 
of  transportation  it  could  not  help  being  of  incalcu- 
lable benefit,  particularly  at  the  present  time.  The 
costs  of  marketing  the  product  and  the  obstacles 
met  in  handling  it  in  this  port,  are  also  questions 
of  pressing  importance,  and  which  will  never  be 
solved  until  all  the  classes  interested  are  brought 
more  closely  together  and  are  made  to  see  that  their 
interests  are  dependent  upon  each  other,  and  not 
antagonistic.  By  all  means  let  the  association  be 
formed  and  then  let  us  have  concerted  action  in 
carrying  out  improvements  which  all  must  admit  are 
most  necessary. 

Pobtugueee  Sulphate  of  Quinine. — It  may  be 
remembered  that  about  two  years  ago,  when  the 
relations  between  this  oountry  and  Portugal  became 
unpleasantly  strained  over  the  now  almost  forgotten 
Manioa  dispute,  public  opinion  in  Portugal  ran 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  emancipation  of  the  king, 
dom  from  dependence  upon  British  goods.  We 
mentioned  at  that  time  that  among  the  projeots 
that  were  planned  was  one  for  the  establishment 
of  a faotory  in  Lisbon,  in  whioh  the  Portuguese- 
grown  oinchona  from  the  Island  of  San  Thomd 
should  be  converted  into  quinine.  Since  that  time 
the  imports  of  San -Thome  bark  into  London  have 
considerably  increased  but  it  would  seem,  neverthe- 
less, that  quinine  making  in  Portugal  has  beoome  an 
established  fact,  for  Mr.  David,  in  the  course  of  a 
speech  at  a social  gathering  mentioned  elsewhere, 
stated  that  he  had  recently  had  occasion  to  examine 
a sample  of  quinine  manufactured  in  that  oountry. 
Mr.  Howard’s  opinion  of  the  product  was  not 
flattering,  for  he  considered  the  speoimen  absolutely 
the  worst  he  had  ever  come  across  in  his  experience. 
— Chemist  and  Druggist. 

The  Java  Cinchona  Plantations. — The  quarterly 
report  of  the  Java  Government  cinohona  planta- 
tions for  the  three  months  July — September,  whioh 
has  just  been  published,  states  that  the  abnormal 
weather  of  the  period  described  has  oaused  a great 
deal  of  disease,  not  only  among  the  young  trees, 
but  particularly  among  the  nine  and  fifteen  year 
old  plantations.  The  disease  manifested  itself  in 
the  reddening  of  the  leaves  upon  the  young  shoota 
and  in  root-cancer.  The  seed  did  not  ripen  tb.ie 
season,  and  no  seed  auctions  have  been  held. 
Scarcity  of  labour  accounted  for  the  smallness 
of  the  bark  output  during  the  quarter  under  re- 
view, and  had  it  not  been  for  the  employment  of 
the  regular  bands  upon  the  work  of  harvesting, 
that  branch  would  have  come  to  a standstill  al- 
together^ The  new  mode  of  harvesting,  first 
adopted  in  1891  and  continued  this  year,  consists 
in  the  scraping  of  the  stems  and  branobes  of  the 
smallest  trees  in  the  plantations,  in  order  to  limit 
their  growth,  and  thereby  to  afford  more  room 
for  development  for  the  heavier  trees,  the  bark  of 
which  is  at  present  left  intact.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Ecaroity  of  labour  referred  to  in  this  report 
may  have  made  itself  felt  at  the  private  under- 
takings in  an  acuter  form  even  than  at  the  Govern- 
ment plantations,  and  that  therein,  rather  than 
in  approaching  exhaustion,  lies  the  reason  of  the 
marked  diminution  in  the  Java  cinchona  exports 
which  has  been  observed  this  season.— C/icimt  and 
Druggist. 
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Pressed  Tea. — The  Mokhumpore  tea  estate 

management,  at  Dehra  Dun,  have  introduced  a 
decided  novelty  in  their  pressed  tea.  It  is  simply 
tea,  unmixed  and  unadulterated,  compressed  into  a 
third  of  the  space  it  usually  occupies.  Pressure 
makes  a pound  of  tea  take  the  size  and  shape  of  one 
of  those  peat  blocks  still  to  be  found  in  the  more 
remote  West  county  villages.  The  aroma  of  the 
tea  is  preserved,  and  thus  a cheering  cup  becomes 
muoh  more  easily  obtainable  on  occasions  when  the 
bulk  of  the  leaf  would  ordinarily  make  it  impos- 
sible.— Pioneer. 

Utility  of  Country  Coke.— A correspondent 
writes  to  the  Editor  of  the  Englishman  : — “ With 
reference  to  your  interesting  account  of  the  large 
casting  that  was  recently  made  at  Jamalpur,  I would 
point  out  that  this  shows  what  can  be  done  with 
materials  of  Indian  production,  and  in  these  times 
of  low  exchange  the  Government  of  India  might 
save  no  inconsiderable  sum  if  oountry  coke  were 
more  generally  used  in  its  manufacturing  depart- 
ments. Large  quantities  of  imported  coke  ar6  at 
present  used  in  the  Ordnance,  Marine  and  Public 
Works  Department,  the  cost  of  which  is  three  to 
four  times  greater  than  that  of  Indian  coke.  Al- 
lowing for  the  admitted  superiority  of  English  coke, 
there  would  still  be  a saving  of  at  least  one-half 
of  the  amount  paid  if  Indian  ooke  were  used  instead. 
As  Government  is  anxious  to  foster  local  industries, 
it  need  only  be  pointed  out  to  them  where  an 
opening  exists  for  the  exeroise  ot  their  praiseworthy 
efforts.” — Indian  Engineer,  Jan.  7. 

Eucalyptus  Oil. — One  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  sudden  inflation  of  value  in  the  price 
of  a drug  oocurred  early  in  the  year,  when  eucalyp- 
tuB  oil  was  seized  upon  by  a panic-stricken  public 
as  a prophylactic  for  cholera  and  influenza.  The 
rush  upon  the  artiole  took  the  importers  unawares. 
The  oil  had  been  greatly  neglected  for  a long 
period,  and,  as  shipments  had  ceased  to  be  pro- 
fitable) the  imports  had  fallen  off  considerably 
without  anyone  heeding  the  fact.  So,  when  eu- 
calyptus became  the  remedy  of  the  day,  there  was 
very  little  available  supply,  and,  though  con- 
signments were  hurried  forward,  a hiatus  supervened 
sufficient  to  enable  holders  to  advanoe  their  prices 
to  a point  many  times  in  excess  of  the  ante- 
speoific  days.  Unlike  other  cleverly-boomed  articles 
eucalyptus  has  stood  the  test  of  usefulness  as  aD 
influenza  prophylactio  and  disinfectant  fairly  well, 
and  its  employment  has  been  materially  extended 
as  a result  of  the  run  upon  it . — Chemist  and  Drug- 
gist, Dec  31,  1892. 

The  Fijians  A3  Traders— The  Consul  at  Suva, 
Fiji,  reports  to  the  Foreign  Office  that  during  the 
year  1891  Tonga  was  happily  free  from  any  political 
or  religious  disturbances.  In  February  the  Govern- 
ment ceased  accepting  copra  by  way  of  taxes,  up 
to  which  date  it  had  been  received  at  the  rate  of 
141b.  for  Is  (or  8 1 per  ton),  while  the  large  mercantile 
houses  were  giving  101  per  ton  to  white  collectors, 
and  time  bargains  made  then  are  still  in  force  for 
101  10s  per  ton.  As  the  year  advanced  the  price  of 
this  export  (practically  Tonga’s  one)  fell  considerably, 
and  at  its  dose  the  natives  were  only  receiving  Is 
for  20lb.  or  at  the  rate  of  51  12s  per  ton ; and  small 
traders,  upon  whom  devolves  the  trouble  of  pur- 
chasing and  collecting  in  small  quantities  were  only 
able  to  obtain  from  6 1 to  6 1 10s  from  the  exporting 
houses.  Some  few  contracts  were  made  for  copra 
at  81  per  ton  to  be  delivered,  free  on  board,  at  Yavau. 
At  such  low  prices  the  natives  have  not  cared  to 
sell  copra  but  preferred  to  wait  for  a rise  in  the 
market.  Trade  has  in  consequence  been  dull,  and 
taxes  have  not  been  properly  paid.  The  natives  are 
unfortunately  falling  into  arrears  with  their  taxes. 
It  wae  notioed  during  the  year  that  owing  to  the 


Samoan  Government  deciding  not  to  aooept  German 
silver  marks  as  legal  tender,  this  coin  in  large 
quantities  was  again  being  introduced.  Tonga  is 
now  the  only  place  in  the  South  Pacifio  where  this 
inconvertible  coin  is  accepted  as  currency,  even  at 
a discount.  Although,  for  internal  purposes  the 
mark  may  be  as  useful  as  a shilling,  still  when 
it  is  considered  that  Tongan  direot  trade  is  exclu- 
sively with  countries  in  which  the  German  mark 
is  Dot  a legal  tender,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Tongan  Government  does  not  wholly  exolude  it 
from  circulation,  as  has  been  done  with  great 
commercial  advantage  in  Samoa.  During  the 
months  of  November  and  December  the  ielands 
suffered  from  a severe  epidemic  of  influenza,  causing 
the  death  of  a great  many  of  the  natives.  The 
epidemio  was  so  severe  as  to  greatly  affect  trade, 
little  business  having  been  done  duriDg  the  months 
specified. — 0.  Mail. 

Coffee  Cultivation  at  Nellakotta  is  said  to  be 
progressing  by  leaps  and  bounde.  The  Nil giri  Hews 
states  that  in  the  last  three  years  the  area  UDder 
coffee  has  been  trebled,  and  that  an  addition  has 
just  been  made  to  the  planting  community  in  the 
shape  of  a new  superintendent ; Mr.  Walker,  of 
Vayitri,  having  found  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
Dumber  of  those  entrusted  with  his  growing  in- 
terests. By  the  way,  that  expression  “ growing 
interests”  is  aptly  chosen. — M.  Times. 

Tea  and  Liberian  Coffee  in  South  Wynaad.— The 
Crop  dribbles  od,  it  will  Dot  ripen  properly,  and  strip- 
ping  has  already  commenced  on  several  estates.  I 
heard  a grewsome  tale  the  other  day  of  canker  having 
broken  out  in  arabica,  but  I think  this  must  be  a mis- 
take. And  I hope  so,  its  quite  bad  enough  to  have  it 
in  our  cinchona.  1 am  acoused  of  “ wailing,”  but 
why  11  Fac’e  is  stubborn  things,”  but  I am  always 
only  too  ready  to  admit  a bright  side  to  our  prospects, 
I am  not,  as  your  veracious  correspondent,  going  to 
tell  you  that  we  are  rapidly  making  our  fortunes  with 
arabica,  because  it  would  just  be  anything  but  the, 
*•  true  word,”  but  I am  quite  prepared  to  nail  my 
colors  to  the  mast,  in  defence  of  Liberian,  atid  tea, 
and  tbe  future  possibilities  of  Wynaad,  if  anybody  will 
ODly  come  and  realize  bow  good  a land  it  is,  and  how 
splendid  a field  of  enterprise  lies  therein  for  those  who 
have  more  money  than  they  know  what  to  do  with  ! 
Unfortunately  most  of  us  are  not  in  that  position, 
but  the  few  who  have  already  been  able  to  open  for 
the  new  products  are  rightly  full  of  pleasant  expec- 
tations, which  I firmly  believe  will  id  a few  years  time 
be  realized. — S.  of  I.  Observer,  Jan.  11. 

Grand  Scenery  in  North  Queensland. — 
The  London  Times  has  a special  commissioner 
at  present  writing  from  Queensland.  From  his 
latest  letter  we  quote  the  following  passage 

The  falls  of  the  Barron  River,  which  flows  out  to 
the  sea  at  Cairns,  are  connted  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pieces  of  North  Australian  scenery.  The 
falls  themselves  are  about  600ft.  high,  and  they  occur 
in  a narrow  pass  in  the  range  of  coast  mountains 
1,300ft.  above  the  sea.  With  them  the  river  drops 
into  an  irregular  y-shaped  gorge,  of  which  the  sides 
are  densely  covered  with  jungle  and  lined  with  bold 
spurs  of  red  rotten  slate.  The  railway  line  to  the 
interior,  of  which  only  30  miles  or  so  have  been 
completed,  traverses  this  gorge,  aDd  is  thrown  on 
piles  from  spur  to  spur  at  a height  of  500ft.  or  600ftr 
above  the  bed  of  the  river,  There  is  scarcely  a spot 
at  which  a handkerchief  might  not  be  dropped  from 
tho  train  into  the  water  beneath,  and  as  the  line 
descends  through  the  windirgs  of  the  gorge  the 
mountains  on  either  side  frame  pictures  of  a lands- 
cape widening  ever  Chinamen’s  gardens  and  acres  of 
bananas  and  pineapples  to  the  coast.  Here  the  cane 
fields  of  Hambledon  Plantation  stretch  in  a sea  of 
green  across  the  feet  of  jungle  covered  hills.  A 
little  further  down  upin  the  Johnstone  River  the 
plantation  of  Goondi  and  Mourilyan  spread  palm, 
rimmed  from  the  banks  of  the  river  to  tbe  edges  of 
thq  still  uncleared  scrub, 
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. ,-„■■■.» — 

To  the  Editor. 

FRESHLY  PLUCKED  TEA  SEED— HOW 
TREATED. 

Colombo,  2nd  Jany.  1893. 

Sib,— A large  quantity  of  tea  seed  locally  grown 
is  now  bought.  Can  you  or  some  qualified  reader 
inform  me  how  best  to  treat  seed  freshly  plucked 
from  the  trees?  Should  it  be  put  into  a germi- 
nating heap  at  onoe  or  kept  for  a time  ? If  the 
latter  how  kept  and  for  how  long  ? 

Perhaps  Dr.  Trimen  may  consider  the  subjeot 
worthy  of  remark. — Yours,  &o.,  B. 

[What  does  our  correspondent  exaotly  mean  ? 
Dr.  Trimen  will  tell  him  that  tea-seed,  like  all 
other  seeds  and  especially  oily  ones;  should  be 
sown  as  soon  after  it  is  fully  ripe  and  plucked  as 
possible.  We  oannot  imagine  any  advantage  in  keep- 
ing it. — Ed.  T.A.] 


A WORD  FOR  CACAO  AND  LIBERIAN 
COFFEE. 

Jan.  11th. 

Dear  Sib, — Re  prospectus  of  the  new  Cacao,  Tea 
and  Coffee  Company  and  your  appreciative  notice 
of  the  same,  the  latter  being  in  continuation  of 
your  raoent  writings  on  the  same  subject,  you 
cannot  too  earnestly  impress  upon  your  readers 
the  advisability  of  cultivating  other  products  in 
addition  to  tea,  and  the  very  imminent  danger 
there  is  of  the  latter  being  overdone. 

That  can  never  happen  to  Cacao,  in  Ceylon  at 
least,  the  area  of  perfectly  suitable  land  being 
very  limited. 

There  is  a wider  field  for  Liberian  Coffee,  which 
in  fairly  warm  and  sheltered  districts  will  give  a 
fair  crop  up  to  2,000  ft.  above  sea  level.  It 
gets  leaf  disease,  of  course,  and  bug  but  it  is  very 
hard  to  kill. 

I have  20  aores  planted  10  years  ago  among 
oaoao,  by  which  it  is  being  slowly,  but  surely 
rubbed  out.  The  parent  trees  had  their  home  in 
Ceylon  and  suffered  from  bug  and  leaf  disease 
from  their  infancy  ; and  yet  this  coflee  gave  me 
160  bushels  dried  cherry  this  last  season,  or  7£ 
bushels,  value  R35.  to  each  sore  : the  cacao  at 
the  same  time  giving  a full  orop.  Naturally  better 
results  would  have  been  obtained  from  selected 
seed.  Arabian  coffee,  too,  will  grow  to  pay  well  in 
land  on  which  it  has  not  been  cultivated  before  ; 
but  fresh  seed  should  be  imported.  Yacanoies  in 
tea  after  second  year  should  be  filled  up  with  either 
variety  aocording  to  elevation  and  climate,  and  the 
trees  should  be  allowed  to  grow  up  at  their  own 
sweet  will. 

No  topping,  no  pruning . 

EXPERTO  CREDE. 

P.S. — Close  planting  is  advisable.  Liberian  coflee 
6 by  6;  Arabian  4 by  4,  supplemented  in  either  oase, 
where  the  olimate  suits,  by  cacao,  12  by  12. — E.C. 


Kew  Gardens. — A large  bed  of  the  Gladiola 
(Childsi)  was  seen  in  Kew  Gardens  last  summer 
and  attracted  much  attention.  At  that  time 
they  were  not  named,  but  Mr.  WatsoD,  the 
Curator,  writing  to  the  American  paper,  Garden 
and  Forest , stated  that  1 ‘ the  raisers  might  be 
congratulated  on  the  excellence  of  their  seedings; 
that  some  of  the  spikes  were  fully  six  feet  high, 
well  furnished  with  flower  larger  than  any  other 
Gladiolus  previously  seen,  and  that  the  colours 
were  brilliant,  as  well  as  variable.”  Prices  will 
be  found  in  our  Advertisement  Pages. 


STAPLE  EXPORTS  FOR  TEN  YEARS : 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRODUCTS  OTHER 
THAN  TEA. 

Not  much  canbe  madeout  of  our  oldstaple  “Coffee" 
and  yet  it  is  a matter  of  considerable  interest, 
as  showing  how  our  trade  with  the  Southern 
Colonies  is  growing,  to  note  that  out  of  our  small 
export  of  the  fragrant  berry,  no  less  than  9,856  owt. 
or  over  23  per  cent  of  the  whole,  went  last  year 
to  Australasia.  The  United  Kingdom  got  56  per 
cent  of  the  total  shipments  and  Austria  direot,  6,200 
cwt.  or  about  15  per  cent.  Of  our  Coooa,  Australia 
takes  scarcely  any  and  yet  if  the  product  were 
prepared  in  Colombo  as  it  is  by  Messrs.  Shand  and 
Haldane,  among  others,  in  England,  we  feel  sure 
there  would  be  a good  demand  from  Melbourne, 
Sydney  and  other  big  Southern  towns.  As  it  is 
all  our  Coooa  goes,  practically,  to  London  save 
last  year,  1,106  owt.  direct  to  America  and  1,029 
cwt,  to  “ Singapore  ” of  all  places.  In  “ Carda- 
moms, " India, — that  is  we  suppose,  Calcutta  mainly 
— is  almost  as  good  a customer  as  the  United 
Kingdom ; for,  in  1892,  as  many  as  170,503  lb. 
went  to  the  former  against  174,096  lb.  to  London; 
while  Austria,  Germany  and  America  took  small 
quantities  direot.  The  export  of  Cinnamon  is 
much  more  freely  distributed,  the  direot  shipments 
to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  especially  to  Germany, 
beiDg  very  large ; while  appreciable  quantities  go 
to  India,  Australia,  America  and  the  Far  East, 
This  is  also  true  of  the  produce  of  the  Oooonut 
Palm  and  the  following  summary  statement  is 
worth  compiling  for  these  staples  : — 

Shipped  in  1892. 

Cinnamon  lb.  Coconut  Copra 
To  bales.  chips.  Oil  cwt.  cwt. 

United  Kingdom..  936,855  97,829  123,033  30,594 

Continent  of  Europe  858,938  464,832  54,197  82,256 

America  . . 75,000  — 191,425  — 

Australia  ..  5,877  11,196  1,704  — 

India  . . 28,150  41,298  116,208  21,051 

Far  East  . . 42,718  — 64,410  114 

Other  Places  . . — — — 575 


Total  . . 1,947.538  615,155  550,977  134,590 

Of  the  new  produot,  “ Dessicated  Oooonut,”  while 
London  took  nearly  85  per  cent,  there  were  last 
year  appreciable  exports  to  Germany,  Amerioa, 
Australia  and  ‘'Afrioa."  The  latter  surely  means 
Egypt  ? And  if  so  it  may  also  have  got  the  650,000 
ooconuts  down  for  “ Africa."  Australia,  Amerioa  and 
the  Far  East  are  also  fairly  good  customers  of  ours 
for  Coir,  especially  for  “Coir  Rope,”  none  of  which 
goes  to  Europe,  though  “Yarn”  and  “Fibre"  are 
largely  sent  to  London  and  the  European  Con- 
tinent. Of  Citronella  Oil,  Amerioa  takes  direot 
nearly  as  much  as  the  London  market ; while 
India  and  Germany  last  year  got  considerable 
shipments. 

Of  the  only  mineral  in  the  Chamber’s  table,  Plum- 
bago, America  now  takes  direot  a muoh  larger 
quantity  than  is  sent  to  London  and  this  American 
trade  showed  a large  increase  last  year  over  1891, 
while  the  trade  to  London  has  gone  back.  Germany, 
Holland  and  Belguim  are  each  entered  for  direct 
shipments  on  the  whole  showing  an  increase. 

We  have  still  to  notioe  Oinohona  Bark,  the  total 
export  of  which  in  1892 — notwithstanding  all  the 
propheoiesof  the  Ceylon  trade  collapsing — was  more 
than  a million  lb.  in  excess  of  that  of  the  previous 
year.  Where  has  this  increase  come  from  ? Not, 
we  are  assured  from  Uva,  nor  from  the  Dimbula- 
Dikoya  districts  : there  has  been  no  increased 

“ harvesting”  in  our  planting  districts,  because  in 
reality  the  harvest  was  not  there  to  gather.  The 
extra  million  or  perhaps  a oouple  of  millions 
of  lb,  it  seems,  must  have  been  drawn  from 
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Colombo  etooks,  the  attraction  being  not  bo  much 
better  prices  at  home  as  the  very  low  exchange 
and  freight  which  have  latterly  prevailed.  Of 
course,  in  this  connection,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  what  stock  of  bark  remains  in  Colombo 
and  what  prospeot  there  is  of  further  harvest- 
ings upcountry.  About  the  latter  we  may  have 
reliable  information  a little  later  ; but  meantime 
we  think  we  may  confidently  say  that  there  is 
no  probability  of  Ceylon  exporting  6,  or  even  5 
millions  lb.  of  oinchona  bark  during  1893.  There 
oan  be  no  doubt,  that  the  quinine  and  bark 
markets  are  once  more  approaching  an  interesting 
stage  ; for  while  the  consumption  of  quinine  has 
very  largely  increased,  owing  to  its  cheapness, 
and  big  profits  are  once  more  made  by  manu- 
facturers, it  is  very  doubtful  if  Java  or  the  other 
bark-supplying  countries  will  be  able  to  go  on 
shipping  all  the  bark  now  required,  at  any  rate 
without  the  inducement  of  better  prices.  There 
are  not  many  in  Ceylon  now  to  profit  to  aDy 
great  extent  by  an  improved  bark  market  ■ but 
still  a rise  in  the  unit  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent, 
even,  during  the  current  year,  would  be  aooeptable 
to  those  who  hold,  or  are  able  to  harvest,  bark, 
The  following  review  of  the  “ Quinine  and  Cin- 
chona ” markets  during  1892  from  the  Chemist  and 
Druggist  is  of  interest,  in  this  connection  : — 

The  quinine  and  cinchona  traders  have  not  been 
greatly  disturbed  this  year.  “ Association  ” and 
“syndicate”  rumours  were,  indeed,  as  plentiful  as 
usual,  but  up  to  the  present  nobody  is  one  penny  the 
worse  or  the  better  for  them.  In  April  it  was  reported 
that  a syndicate  of  bark-buyers,  with  a capital  of 
25,0001 , had  been  formed  in  Amsterdam,  but  that 
syndicate,  like  certain  chemical  combinations,  existed, 
if  at  all,  in  the  nascent  state  oDly,  sod  was  never 
heard  of  again.  About  a month  afterwards  an  elabor- 
ate preliminary  prospectus  of  the  “Oinchona  Asso- 
ciation (Limited,)'’  burst  upon  the  world,  which  did 
not  seem  to  be  greatly  disturbed  by  its  apparition. 
The  “Association”  was  to  have  its  headquarters  in 
London  and  Amsterdam,  and  was  intended  to  embrace 
all  mercantile  firms  and  planters  interested  in  the 
bark-trade.  Its  actual  incorporation,  however,  was  not 
to  come  to  pass  until  the  unit  had  fallen  below  Id 
per  lb.,  and  as  that  contingency  has  not  yet  been 
realised,  the  Association  still  remains  an  ethereal 
essence.  The  direct  consignments  of  cinchona-bark  from 
Java  to  one  of  the  German  factories  have  ceased,  and 
there  has  been  a good  deal  of  talk  of  the  desirability  of 
founding  a quinine-factory  in  Java.  Elaborate  plans 
have  been  drawn  up,  showing  that  the  profits  of  such 
an  enterprise  would  probably  be  very  great,  and,  with 
an  improved  market,  might  become  almost  fabulous. 
The  Java  planters’  enthusiasm,  however,  has  not  yet 
reached  the  practical  height  of  planking  down  the 
cash.  Meanwhile  the  low  quinine  prices  continue,  and 
yet  one  of  the  principal  German  factories  has  paid  a 
30-per  oent.  dividend  to  its  shareholders.  We  have 
not  heard  much  of  any  discoveries  of  processes  for 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  quioiae,  although  an 
attempt  to  prepare  methyl-cuprcine,  which  is  identical 
with  quinine,  from  cuprea-bark  proved  successful.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  discoverer,  it  is  at  preseut  much 
oheaper  to  manufacture  quinine  direct  ia  the  usual 
way. 

& 

THE  GEMMING  AND  MINING  CO.  OP 
CEYLON,  LIMITED. 

A BETTER  YEAR  AND  AN  IMPROVED 
OUTLOOK. 

The  third  ordirary  general  meeting  was  held  at  the 
offices  of  the  Company,  184,  Gresham  House,  Old 
Broad  Street,  on  Thursday,  the  22nd  ult. 

ME.  THOMAS  DICKSON 

presided. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting, 


The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report 
and  accounts,  and  said  that  although  the  year  1891 
hidnotbeen  so  prosperous  a«  they  lould  have  wished, 
the  directors  bad  done  their  be6t  by  cutting  down 
expenses  and  leasing  the  gemming  ground  to  make 
both  ends  meet.  The  plumbago  mining  bad  enafied 
thi  m to  tide  over  their  difficulties  anil  put  them  in 
funds  to  the  present  time;  and  he  wss  happy  to  find, 
from  a supplementary  statement  which  had  been 
prepared  and  was  now  laid  betore  the  meeting,  that 
th«  receipts  this  year  from  all  sources  amounted  to 
1,2467.  12s.  8d,  whilst  the  expenses  had  been  only 
8477.  14s.  Id,  leaving  them  with 

A CASH  BALANCE  IN  HAND 

this  day  of  3987.  18s  7d.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the  year  1892  would,  when  completed,  compare 
favourably  wi  h 1891. 

A Shareholder  suggested  that  in  offering  to  lease 
the  gemruiDg  land  for  another  year,  the  Company 
would  do  well  to  fix  a minimum  sum,  as  there  was 
no  doubt  a disposition  on  the  pait  oftbe  natives  to 
get  it  as  cheap  as  possit  ie,  wliht,  perhaps,  they 
might  have  soeh  good  finds  in  the  shape  of  sapphires 
and  rubies  as  to  bring  their  profits  up  to  a 1,(U07. 
or  more.  He  also  thought  as  the  mtetiug  was  very  late 
in  the  year,  the  supplementary  statement  of  accouuts 
might  have  been  i>sued  with  the  audited  accounts, 
so  that  the  shareholders  might  see  tt  at  the  pro- 
perty was  really  doing  better  tliBn  they  w<re  ltd  to 
suppose  from  the  accounts  brought  up  to  the  end  of 
1891. 

Tee  Chairman,  in  reply,  s ated  that  the  suggestion 
as  to  placing  a minimum  figure  on  the  lease  should 
be  attended  to.  They  wtie  slready  a'ive  to  the  de- 
sirability of  getting  the  natives  to  compete,  6nd  had 
instructed  their  age>  t at  Cukmbo  to  have  the  p o- 
perty  advertised  in  Cingalese  and  Tamil  in  tbe  local 
papers.  With  regard  to  the  meeting  being  later  than 
lass  year,  tins  was  owing  to 

A CHANGE  IN  THE  MANAGEMENT, 
whioh  caused  an  interregnum  i.i  the  accounts,  and  aa 
the  auditors  could  not  pass  them  in  the  form  rendered 
the  books  and  accounts  had  to  be  leturned  to  the 
present  manager  for  completion-  These  hi.venow  been 
put  111  order  and  duly  auAied,  as  will  be  sten  fiom 
the  audi’ors’  ce  t.ficate  to  the  balance-shr  et. 

Ti  e directors’  report  and  acc  ounts  were  ihen  put  to 
the  meeting  and  carried  unanimuuily. 

Mr.  James  Wiseman  was  ie-elected  diiector,  and 
Messrs.  Lovelock,  Whiffen  and  Dickenson  re-ap- 
pointed  auditors. 


ORANGE  FLOWER  WATER. 

The  orange  growers  in  the  south  of  Fiance  have 
long  be.  n dtsea  isfied  wnh  the  terms  pad  them  tor 
their  produce  by  the  local  distillers,  who  aie  their 
only  possible  cusiomers.  They  have,  therefore,  decided 
to  form  s cc-opeiative  sccie'y  for  tbe  distillation  of 
their  produce  and  the  sale  of  oil  of  neroli,  orange 
flower  water,  and  the  like.  Each  share!  o der  will 
undertake  to  deliver  the  whole  ot  his  produce  to  tbe 
society,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  output  01  the 
first  season's  work  will  be  600  kilos  of  oil  of  Dero  i 
and  600,000  liters  of  orange  flowir  water.  Tbe  sale 
price  is  expected  to  be  300f  per  kilo  for  the  oi',  and 
0'50f . per  liter  for  the  water,  and  upon  this  basis  'he 
society  will  be  able  to  pay  the  grow.  1 s 0 65f.  per  ki  o 
for  their  flowers  and  a divideno  of  7 to  8 per  cent, 
oa  the  capital. — Oil , Paint  and  Drug  Repoiter. 


FARMYARD  MANURE. 

A neat  little  pamphlet  printed  at  the  Happy 
Valley  Orphanage  Press  is  “ An  Essay  on  Farm- 
yard Manure,”  a copy  of  which  we  have  received 
from  the  writer  Mr.  E.  T.  Hoole,  agticultural 
instructor.  The  essayist  has  carefully  studied 
the  opinions  of  home  authorities  for  and  against 
manure  as  a fertilizer  and  he  gives  a very  good 
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summary  of  tbesp  showing  how  they  apply  or  do  not 
apply  looally.  The  concluding  part  of  the  essay 
is  worth  quoting  : — 

Id  conclusion,  let  me  point  out  the  great  ignorance 
and  negligence  that  exist  nmoDg  most  of  our  country- 
men, about  farmyard  manure.  They  are  blind  as 
regards  its  valuable  qualities.  True,  some  of  them 
mnnure  their  fields  and  gardens  with  it;  but  this  is  more 
the  exception  than  the  rule,  especially  in  many  parts  of 
the  South  and  West  of  our  Island.  It  is  astonishing  to 
see  the  reckless  maimer  in  which  valuable  manure  is 
wasted  by  the  majority  of  our  goiyas.  They  are  no- 
thing of  the  large  qusntities  of  drcppiDgs  that  may  be 
had  on  the  roads  ana  compounds  and  from  the  public 
cattle  stalls.  This  indeed  is  bad  enough;  but  it  is  shock- 
ing to  find  that  they  do  Dot  make  cattle  sheds  for 
housing  their  own  animals  at  Dight  and  collecting  the 
manure.  They  are  sometimes  tied  in  the  open  ; but 
very  often  they  are  left  t o wander  about  on  the  roads, 
jungles,  meadows,  &c.  Many  villagers  seem  to  havea 
prejudice  against  ihe  use  of  farmyard  manure. 

In  s 'me- place-i,  the  leaf  of  the  “Keppetiya”  (Cro- 
ton lucdferum)  which  is  easily  procurable  in  the  low- 
country  jungle  s,  is  used  for  gardens  as  a favourite  sub- 
stitute for  fat  mj  ard  manure.  I will  not  say  a word 
agsi  st  the  nseof  this  leaf  as  green  manure.  As  such 
it  has  apecial  virtues  and  de-erves  to  be  in  good  re- 
pute. But  it  is  r onseDse  to  suppose  that  it  can  supply 
the  place  of  farmyard  manure.  An  exhausting  system 
of  burning  the  land  is  also  practised  instead  of  man- 
uring it. 


JAVA  CINCHONA  AND  CUBEBS. 

The  expoi  is  ol  omrLona  and  cnbehs  from  Java  during 
the  four  months  from  July  1 to  October  31  have  been: — 
1892  1891  1890  1889 

Cubebs  piculs  1,198  714  360  303 

Cinchona,  Govt. 

plantations  lb  204,435  288,761  64,208  231,410 

Cinchor  a,  private 

plantations  lb  2.040  943  3.488,974  2,035,890  1,600.888 


Total  ...  2,245,378  3,777.725  2 100,098  1,832  298 
The  quality  of  the  cassia  oil  which  has  recently 
been  brought,  to  market  in  Hongkong  has  proved  ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory  ; the  hightst  quality  (No.  1)  is 
wanting  altogether,  and  the  percentage  of  cinnamic 
ah  ebyde  in  parcels  pretending  to  answer  the  test  (70 
per  cent  is  required  to  at'ain  the  standard)  is  greatly 
dtficieQt.—  Chemist  and  Druggist. 


THE  AMSTERDAM  CINCHONA  SALES. 

The  b»rk  auctions  to  be  held  in  .Amsterdam  on 
January  12th  will  consist  of  212  cases  and  6 017  bales 
(about  530  tone),  divided  as  fellows: — From  Govern- 
ment plantations,  49  cases  and  324  bales  (about  33 
tons);  from  private  plantations,  163  cases  and  5,693 
bales  Obout  497  iods).  This  quantity  contains:  Of 

Druggists’  bark—Succirubra,  quills,  212  casts:  ditto 
breS'  n quilla  and  emp*,  176  Dales;  ditto  root,  47  hales. 
Of  Manufacturing  bark — Ledgeriana,  broken  quills  end 
chi; a,  4,280  bales;  < itto  root,  860  bales;  Officinalis, 
bioki  u quills  and  ohips,  74  bales  ; ditto  root,  19  bales  ; 
Bybrid,  broken  qu-lls  ami  chips,  499  bales  ; ditto  root, 
62  bales. — Chemist  and  Druggist. 


Coffee. — Have  any  of  our  planting  readers  expiri- 
mentea  with  the  Maragogipe  coffee  plaDt,  and  if  so, 
to  what  ester  t and  wi  h what  resulte  ? There  is  a 
very  showy  little  field  ot  this  variety  on  ibe  “Sophia 
Es  ate  ” at  KutLutty,  aid  the  plants  bo  far  (nearly 
three  years  old)  have  developed  a fir  e healthy  and 
vigorous  habit.  Tb.  y made  a decided  push  of  blossom 
at  the  commence meLt  of  Ihe  season,  but  of  which 
they  were  ptcmptiy  denuded  fiom  motives  of  policy. 
A good  deal  has  lately  been  do:  e in  the  way  of 
putting  out  slade-tree*  on  the  shove  mentioned  estate, 
and  one  of  the  best  binds  with  rapid  growth  wculd 
appear  to  be  as  species  of  jnngle  tree, — the  native  ap- 
pel  a'ion  of  which  .f  we  mistake  not,  is  '‘howlegd” 
and  is  e^tecsiveiy  utilized  by  Mysore  plan*-  __ 
News,  Jan,  4.  - • - "" 


THE  KOLAR  GOLD  FIELD  FOR  3 AND 
7 YEARS. 


Mysore.— During  last  month  3,910  tons  of  quartz 
crushed  at  this  mine  produced  3,320  oz.  lldwt.  of 
gold.,  while  817  oz.  8dwt.  were  obtained  from  4,413 
tons  of  tailings  treated.  The  following  are  the 
monthly  returns  for  the  past  three  years: — 

1892  1891  1890 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

5,578 

5,360 

5,003 

5,573 

5,452 

5,884 

5,023 

5,477 

5,869 

4,436 

5,506 

4,571 

4,938 

5,729 

4,263 

4,018 

5,560 

4,461 

4,924 

5,650 

4,174 

5,529 

5,790 

4,118 

6,043 

5,326 

4,258 

6,154 

5,912 

5,014 

6,032 

5,618 

5,250 

6,137 

5,121 

5,316 

Total  64,385  66,501  58,181 

The  yield  of  the  mine  in  the  year  just  closed,  viz., 
64,385  oz  , was  worth  a little  over  a quarter  of  a 
million  sterling,  or  some  £8,000  less  than  in  1891. 
This  is  not  exactly  satisfactory  ; but  the  compara- 
tively poor  result  is  mainly  due  to  the  small  re- 
turns in  April,  May,  June  and  July.  During  the 
last  four  months  of  the  year,  however,  the  returns 
were  very  encouraging,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  mine  will  continue  to  show  as  good  results 
during  the  whole  of  the  current  year.  As  regards 
the  price  of  the  shares  last  year,  there  was  con- 
siderable  fluctuation.  The  highest  figure  reached 
was  £5-7-6  in  January,  and  the  lowest  £4-2-6,  which 
was  quoted  in  July,  November  and  December.  The 
present  price  is  £4-5-0.  In  January  1891,  the  price 
of  the  shares  was  £6,  and  in  December  of  that 
year,  £5-2-6.  The  following  table  shows  the  quan- 
tity of  ore  crushed  and  the  quantity  of  gold  obtained 
—including  that  from  the  tailings-  for  the  years  1886 
to  1892  inclusive  : — 


1886 

. 7,166 

Ore  tons. 

15,917 

Gold  oz. 

1887 

12,001 

do 

12,964 

do 

1888 

20,189 

do 

19,077 

do 

1889 

32,576 

00 

49,201 

do 

1890 

, 38,812 

do 

58,181 

do 

1891 

40,353 

do 

66,501 

do 

1892 

45,482 

do 

64,385 

do 

Total  . . 

196,579 

tons. 

286,226 

oz. 

The  average  yield  of  gold  over  the  whole  period 
of  seven  years  was  thus  1 oz.  9 dwts.  2 grs  — . 
M.  Mail.  s 


REMARKABLE  WEAPONS  OF  DEFENCE. 

The  following  extract  from  a letter  from  such  a 
careful  observer  as  Mr.  E.  E.  Green  is  of  such 
general  and  special  interest  as  to  require  publication. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Pocock  informs  me  that  the  Acaroid  is 
almost  certainly  Holothyrus  coccinella,  Grev.,  a species 
that  appears  to  be  common  in  Mauritius,  and  that 
in  the  lateral  membranous  area  between  the  carapace 
and  the  cephalothoracic  limbs  is  a distinct  orifice 
which  was  regarded  by  Dr.  Thorell  as  of  respiratory 
import,  but  in  connection  with  Mr.  Green’s  interest- 
ing  discovery  of  the  existence  of  offensive  glands 
in  this  animal  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
possibility  of  its  being  the  outlet  of  these  orgapr- 

The  mite  has  such  a hard  integument,  that  Leintr 
taken  into  the  mouths  of  the  lizards  and  kjrds  that 
would  probably  prey  upon  it  in  the  situations  it 
frequents,  would  probably  do  it  ’Mtle  or  no  damage 
if  it  were  speedfly  rejected,  G.  F.  Hajipson. 

Ihe  accompanying  insects — apparently  Orobatid 
mites  were  a me  jn  j.pe  district  of  Tallawa- 
Relle,  Legion  (alt.  4,600  leet),  under  stone  and  rocks 
— ctanip,  shady  situations.  It  was  only  by  accident 
that  I became  aware  of  their  remarkable  weapon^ 
of  defence— an  exceedingly  pungent  secretion, 
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About  five  Hours  after  Handling  one  of  these  insects 
I accidentally  touched  luy  tongue  with  my  finger. 
Immediately  an  extraordinarily  pungent,  galvanic 
sensation  or  taste  commenced  rapidly  to  spread  over 
my  month,  quickly  reaching  my  throat.  Rinsing 
my  mouth  and  gargling  with  hot  water  failed  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  sensation,  which  was  ac- 
companied with  excessive  salvation.  The  unpleasant- 
ness lasted  for  several  hours,  and  then  died  away 
without  any  further  consequences.  I also  unconsci- 
ously rubbed  my  face  at  the  angle  of  the  eye,  with 
the  same  finger ; after  which  a rather  pleasant 
warmth  spread  over  that  part  of  my  face,  and  was 
distinctly  perceptible  the  following  morning. 

I could  not  for  some  time  trace  the  cause  of  this 
effect.  I at  first  put  it  down  to  the  agency  of  a 
fungus  that  I had  been  carrying,  but  a further  ex- 
periment negatived  this  idea.  I afterwards  tested 
the  insect,  and  found  it  to  be  the  real  agent.  The 
experiment  was  repeated  at  my  suggestion,  by  a 
medical  friend— Dr.  R.  J.  Drummond— who  can 
testify  to  the  result.  Re  described  the  sensation 
as  somewhat  like  that  produced  by  the  strongest 
menthol.  We  both  noticed  that  it  had  a numbing 
effect  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

It  is  evident  that  this  property  must  be  a very 
efficient  protection  to  the  insect.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  secretion  acts  would  cause  it  to  be  very 
quickly  ejected  if  picked  up  by  either  a bird  or 
a lizard — the  only  enemies  that  would  be  likely  to 
attack  it.  E.  Ernest  Green. 

Eton,  Pmidulorja,*  November. 

^—Nature,  Dec.  29. 

— » 

FEEDING  FOR  EGGS. 

The  profit  of  a poultry  yard  demands  to  a great  ex- 
tent as  to  how  it  is  managed,  says  the  American  Stock- 
man-  This  true  of  any  business.  The  idea  should 
be  to  make  every  fowl  pay  as  large  a profit  as  possible. 
There  is  a great  difference  in  markets,  and  one  should 
be  governed  by  them : for  instance,  in  one  market 
there  is  more  demand  for  eggs  than  fowls.  Then  it 
should  be  the  business  of  the  breeder  to  cater  to  the 
trade.  As  a ruie,  I think  there  is  more  profit  in  eggs 
than  fowls. 

With  proper  care  and  feed,  one  can  increase  the 
number  of  eggs  to  a great  extent.  Hens  cannot  lay  or 
produce  eggs  unless  their  feed  contains  the  elements  of 
which  the  egg  is  composed.  That  is,  a large  shate  of 
albnmiuouB  or  egg  producing  elements.  In  addition 
to  the  quantity  of  albumen  required  in  the  organism 
of  the  fowl,  the  laying  hen  requires  an  extra  amount 
of  ovarian  organization,  the  white  of  a hen’s  egg  being 
about  twelve  per  oent.  of  Blbumen,  and  this  must  be 
furnished  in  her  feed. 

By  making  a chemical  analysis  of  the  different  grains, 
yon  will  find  that  wheat  contains  a larger  amount  of 
albumen  than  any  other  grain.  Therefore  it  is  the 
grain  to  make  the  base  for  egg-producing  food.  The 
other  important  items  are  when  the  fowls  do  not  have 
a large  field  to  range  in,  to  give  once  a day,  if  possi- 
ble, a feed  of  chopped  meat  and  more  or  less  green  food. 

Chiokens  are  like  the  human  family  in  one  respect- 
in  that  they  like  a change  of  food.  As  a proof,  take 
fowls  that  have  been  fed  on  one  kind  of  grain  for  some 
lime  and  do  not  seem  to  have  the  appetite  that  you 
would  seem  to  think  they  should  have,  give  them  a 
little  cooked  food,  such  as  cake  made  from  coarse  corn- 
meal  aDd  scraps  together,  cr  some  other  grain  than 
you  have  been  feeding,  and  you  will  see  that  they  will 
jump  at  it  and  eat  it  in  a style  that  will  be  satisfactory 
to  the  most  exacting. 

While  wheat  is  one  of  the  be3t  feeds  for  producing 
eggs,  it  is  one  of  little  valne  for  fattening  purpose?, 
compared  with  corn,  as  corn  contains  a great  deal  of 
fatty  or  oily  substance,  which  puts  the  flesh  on  fowls 
in  a very  thort  time.  Pure  water  is  also  a very  essen- 
tial item  to  the  health  of  tho  fowls ; or  if  you  have 
milk  to  spare,  that  is  better  stil',  an  it  not  only  moist- 
ens the  food,  but  also  contributes  albumen,  which  goes 
to  the  formation  of  the  egg. — Southern  Planter. 

* The  late-t  form  of  Pundaluoya  !— Ed.  T.A, 


GOLD  AND  FRESH  GOLD  FIELDS. 

In  Utah  gold  is  stated  to  have  been  11  struck  big" 
on  tbe  Colorado  River,  aDd  in  distant  Tierra  de 
Fuego,  hitherto  the  most  unproductive  of  semi-An 
tarctic  wastes,  the  discovery  is  even  more  astonrding 
if  the  tales  told  are  only  approximately  true.  Indeed 
the  ugh  the  information  comes  backed  by  the 
imvrimatur  of  Her  Majesty’s  Charge  d’Affaires  in 
Chili,  it  is  so  trying  to  the  faith  of  simple  folks  that 
one  prefers  to  reserve  complete  belief  in  the  statement 
until  it  is  confirmed  by  the  production  of  the  actual 
metal.  For  even  with  the  precedent  before  us  of  the 
miners  in  Cariboo,  who,  after  working  for  months 
without  seeing  “ the  colour,”  actually  shovelled  the 
gold  off  tbe  “ bed-rock”  when  they  reached  that 
loDg-looked-for  obstacle,  it  verges  on  the  fabulous  to 
be  told  that  on  Lennox  Island  “ two  and  a half  tons  ’ 
of  nuggets  were  secured  iu  the  course  of  two  months. 
The  Charge  d’AfRires  admits  that  tbe  rumour  needs 
corroboration,  though  it  is  clear,  from  tbe  fict  0 bis 
sending  tbe  tale  told  him  to  the  Foreign  Office,  that 
he  does  not  quito  rrjpot  it.  If  further  inquiry  lends 
any  countenance  to  the  story,  it  is  certBio  ttat,  though 
Tierra  del  Fuego  is  hard  to  get  at,  aDd  the  half-bred 
Indians  who  are  its  present  moncpo’isis  are  extremely 
handy  with  tbe  knife,  it  will  not  be  long  before  Len- 
nox I-land  will  be  ns  11  live  ” a camp  as  if  it  was  in 
the  latitude  of  Ballarat  or  Grass  Valley.  There  is, 
however,  less  reason  to  doubt  the  intelligence  from 
tbe  Colorado.  For  the  spot  where  the  new  El  Dorado 
is  situated  is  within  easy  toneh  of  tbe  telegraph,  and 
no  great  distance  from  Denver  City.  Gold  isoDeof 
the  most  widely  scattered  of  metalB.  There  is  scarcely 
a land  in  which  some  is  not  to  be  found  ; but  it  is  spora- 
dically distributed,  one  piece  of  ground  being  often 
rich  in  it,  while  another  at  a short  distance  does  not 
yield  enough  to  render  worth  undertaking  tbe  toil  of 
washing  the  earth  through  which  it  is  sprinkled.  Again 
as  the  experience  of  Cariboo  shows,  the  richest  de- 
posits are  frequently  very  deeply  seated.  All  the  drift 
gold  was  originally  embedded  in  quartz  veins,  having 
in  the  course  of  ages  been  separated  from  its  matrix 
by  the  action  of  the  weather  crumbling  down  the  rock. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  even  in  California  only  a 
trifling  proportion  of  these  hidden  hoards  has  been  got 
at,  while  in  Australia,  British  Columbia,  and  Alaska( 
which  is  now  known  to  be  extremely  auriferous,  even 
tbe  surface  deposits  bave  in  many  inetanoes  been  left 
undisturbed. 

But  the  regions  mentioned  are  only  a few  of  the 
recognised  gold-producing  countries.  How  much  is 
annually  turned  out  by  the  rich  mines  of  Siberia  and 
tbe  Ourals  only  the  private  cabinet  of  the  Czir,  to 
whom  most  of  them  belong,  can  tell.  It  is  certain 
that,  were  a horde  of  old  Californian  or  Australian 
prospectors  let  loose  in  these  preserves,  the  figure 
would,  in  a few  months,  be  quadrupled.  West  Africa 
so  ancient  a Rold-yielding  country  that  the  old 
“guineas”  took  their  name  from  the  region — is  still 
scarcely  more  than  scratched,  and  while  South  Africa 
is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  rich  in  gold 
yield,  East  Africa,  which,  as  Mr.  Bent  has  shown,  was 
one  of  the  Old  World’s  sources  of  wealth,  is  still  among 
the  speculative  auriferous  lands,  so  farasthe  modern 
prospector  is  concerned,  it  may  yet  be  as  rich  as  tbe 
Opbir  which  many  consider  it  to  be — if,  indeed,  tbe 
old  Arab  miners  did  not  skin  the  surface  deposits 
before  they  left  for  good.  But  none  of  these  countries 
seems  so  promising  as  the  Atlantic  elope  of  the  Andes, 
The  border  lands  between  Guyana  and  Venezuela  are 
said  at  this  moment  to  be  yielding  an  amazing  amount  of 
dost  to  tbe  rudest  appliance  s ; and  from  time  to  time 
strange  tales  come  from  the  bead  waters  of  the  Amazon 
of  the  still  untouched  wealth  of  that  laud,  rumoured 
to  be  so  full  of.  the  metal  that  in  Raleigh’s  day  it 
was  the  fabled  site  of  tbe  Golden  City  of  Manoa. 
Daring  tbe  times  of  the  Incas,  gold  we  know  was 
prodigiously  abundant.  It  covered  the  walls  of  the 
temples,  and,  as  the  implements  found  in  the  trmbs 
prove,  was  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  all  manner 
of  semi-saored  objects.  A room  is  still  shown  in  the 
Faiaoe  at  Ouzoo  which  Atahutllapa  offered  to  fill  with 
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gold  up  to  a mark  pointed  out  on  the  wall,  if  Pizarro 
would  spare  his  life:  and  it  is  known  that  Indians 
laden  with  the  ransom  were  on  their  way  to  the 
oapitai  when  they  heard  of  their  Sovereign’s  death. 
The  streams  from  which  they  washed  it  are  still 
UDproepccted,  and  any  white  m-n  att-.mpting  to 
penelrate  the  tropical  forests  through  which  they 
flow  would  be  likely,  if  fever  spared  him,  to 
end  his  career  by  a poisoned  arrow.  Without 

placing  much  dependance  on  the  legends  of  the 
Indians,  it  is  certain  that  these  stolid  folks  know  of 
secret  deposits  which  they  will  not  reveal,  le-t  they 
should  meet  the  fate  which  befell  their  ancestors. 
Old  peop'e  were,  until  recently  alive,  who  remember 
Pumacagua,  the  rebel  descendant  of  tbelucas,  coming 
to  the  meeting  place  of  the  conspirators  dripping  wet, 
but  laden  with  ihe  sinews  of  war,  which  he  had  taken 
from  a cave  in  the  b d of  a river,  the  memory  of  which 
is  preserved  by  carefully  gua  ded  tradi  ion.  Indians 
still  bring  gol  I into  Panama,  but  eff  ct  ignorance  wlieu 
they  are  asked  where  they  obtained  it,  and  quite  re- 
cently Her  Majesty’s  Minister  in  Quito  reported  that 
Indians  rom  the  Jivaro  and  Napo  f rest  country  use 
the  metal  to  pay  their  taxes,  exacted  in  the  old  man- 
ner by  “ repartamieutos,”  or  fixed  purchases  of 
Gov-  rnment  goods,  and  then,  if  they  have  any  sur- 
plus. toss  it  back  again  into  the  rivers,  in  terror  lest 
their  supposed  wealth  should  subject  them  to  the 
cruelties  still  tradition-d  amongst  them  as  the  resnlt 
of  the  greed  of  Pizarro  and  the  “ Couquistadores.” — 
Standard. 

LIBERIAN  COFFEE  IN  MADAGASCAR  ON 
TRIAL. 

Mahanoro  possesses  at  the  present  time  only  one 
single  plantation  of  Liberian  coffee,  on  the  Estate 
“ Cascades  where  there  are  8,000  plants  which  the 
owner  hopes  to  increase  to  12,000,  in  a few  months. 
The  trees  are  planted  at  10  feet  distance  from  each 
other,  say  : 400  coffee-trees  per  acre  ; the  owner  will 
continue  his  plantation,  placing  the  trees  at  12  feet 
distance  from  each  other,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that 
that  is  too  much,  for  we  must  suppose  that  trees 
like  these,  which,  in  a few  years,  attain  some  25  to  30 
feet  in  height,  ought  to  have  each  a space  of  12  feet 
in  diameter. 

The  plantation  on  “ Cascades  ” estate  is  eighteen 
months  old,  some  of  the  plants  have  attained  two  feet 
in  height ; the  leaves  measure  from  12  to  14  inches  in 
length,  and  six  inches  wide. — They  grow  with  a speed 
verily  incredible,  in  spite  of  the  great  dryness  now 
prevailing. 

Mr.  L.  has  since  one  or  two  months  left  Mahanoro 
for  the  upper  part  of  Yatomandry,  where  he  intends 
to  try  a plantation  of  Liberian  coffee  on  a large  scale, 
we  wish  him  every  success.  The  estate  “Cascades,” 
moreover,  possesses  a plantation  of  tea,  2,000  plants, 
which,  also,  the  owner  will  augment  by  degrees. 

Though  there  is  no  other  plantations  of  Liberian 
coffee  than  that  of  “ Cascades  ” at  Mahanoro,  we  un- 
derstand that  several  owners  of  diffrent  estates  have 
already  asked  for  seeds  of  that  plant,  and  will  begin 
to  sow  them  as  soon  as  received. — Madagascar  News, 
Dec.  17,  1892. 

» : 

Oitbic  Acid  as  a Water-Purifier. — The  well- 
known  chemist  M.  Girard,  chief  of  the  Paris  Munici- 
pal Laboratory,  has  lately  been  engaged  in  making 
researches  concerning  the  bacilli  of  cholera  and 
typhoid  fever  ; in  so  doing  he  has  ODce  more  proved 
the  effects  of  acids  in  destroying  microbes.  He 
finds  citric  acid  to  be  the  most  useful  and  powerful 
of  all.  One  gramme  he  says,  added  to  a quart 
of  tainted  water,  will  effectively  destroy  all  the 
microbes  that  may  be  in  it.  Consequently  he 
reoommends  the  use  of  natural  lemonade  as  an 
excellent  beverage  at  all  times,  and  especially  during 
epidemics.  If  necessary,  a little  bicarbonate  of 
soda  can  be  added  as  a means  of  neutralising  tha 
acidity  of  the  lemon,— Vhemist  and  Druggist,  Deo.  31. 


UPPER  FLOORS. 

A correspondent  asks  us  if  we  have  ever  con- 
sidered the  advantages  whioh  might  be  secured  by 
the  more  free  adoption  ot  upper  floors  to  resi- 
dences in  Ceylon.  He  writes  that  he  believea  we 
are  in  this  island  notably  behind  other  tropical 
countries  in  which  Europeans  reside  in  the 
provision  of  houses  so  constructed,  and  he  attri- 
butes to  the  sparsity  of  these,  a prevalence 
of  neuralgic  and  other  similar  complaints 
among  many  of  the  Europeans  who  live  in 
Ceylon.  He  points  out  that  much  of  the  ten- 
dency to  the  ailments  named  is  due  to  sitting 
in  the  strong  draughts  which  are  almost  insepar- 
able from  the  design  of  most  of  our  dwellings. 
In  order  to  seoure  a free  circulation  of  air  in 
suoh  buildings,  doors  have  to  be  left  open  on  all 
sides  of  our  living  rooms,  with  the  result  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a corner  in  them 
whioh  is  free  from  a direct  draught  of  air,  the 
consequences  of  whioh  are  pretty  universally 
recognised.  Now  in  houses  possessed  of  upper 
stories  the  coveted  oirculation  of  air  is  secured 
by  the  freer  movement  of  that  element  as  elevation 
is  increased,  and  our  correspondent  states  it  to  have 
been  apparent  in  his  own  oase  that  neuralgia, 
to  which  painful  complaint  he  had  for  years  been 
a martyr,  oeased  when  oiroumstances  admitted  of 
his  lining  in  a house  provided  with  an  upper 
storey.  Independently  of  this,  it  will  be  recog- 
nised, our  correspondent  asserts,  that  it  must  be 
benefioial  to  sleep  well  above  the  influences  of 
vapour  arising  from  the  soil  of  a tropieal  oountry 
at  night,  and  he  gives  us  his  opinion  that  in 
no  oountry  within  th9  tropics  are  Europeans  so 
liable  to  neuralgic  at'acks  as  they  are  in  Ceylon, 
and,  as  we  have  said,  he  attributes  this  largely 
to  the  paucity  of  upp°r  floors  to  our  dwellings. 

We  think  that  our  correspondent  has  a prima 
facie  case,  and  that  it  would  be  found  good 
eoonomy  to  pay  a somewhat  higher  rent  than  is 
oharged  for  single  storey  bungalows  in  order  to 
secure  tha  advantages  mentioned.  Of  course  we 
know  that  the  siogie  storied  houses  so  largely 
used  throughout  the  tropics  were  brought  iuto 
common  use  mainly  in  dread  of  the  effect  of 
earthquakes  upon  buildings  of  loftier  construc- 
tion. But  in  Ceylon,  and  probably  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  India,  these  phenomena 
are  but  rarely  felt,  and  when  they  are  so, 
scaroely  to  an  extent  which  might  influence 
injuriously  a building  of  two  stories.  There 
is  next  to  be  considered  the  question  of  exptnse 
in  oons  ruction,  but  we  doubt  very  muoh  if  this 
would  prove  to  be  a very  serious  one  if  the  design 
was  made  on  scientific  priDoiples.  For  if  the  work 
of  building  walls  of  increased  height  is  expensive, 
it  may  be  remembered  that  the  upper  part  of  these 
may  be  largely  reduced  in  thickness.  Then, 
although  doubtless  timber  flooring  is  sotrewhat 
ooBtly,  this  would  be  largely  compensated  for  by 
the  diminished  area  of  roofing  rtquirtd;  while 
certainly  a smaller  plot  of  ground — often  very  ooBtly 
in  our  large  towns — would  suffioe  for  an  upstorey 
building  than  for  one  which  must  provide  ail  the 
accommodation  required  on  a single  floor.  There  is 
doubtless  very  much  in  what  our  correspondent  has 
written  about  the  sanitary  advantages  which  can 
be  secured  by  an  upBtorey  house,  and  we  oordially 
reoommend  those  who  invest  their  capital  in  the 
building  of  houBe  property  to  consider  his  state- 
ment. Of  late  years  there  has  been  a maiked 
advance  in  this  direction  in  some  of  our  larger  and 
more  progressive  towns,  but  much  yet  remains  to 
be  desi'--  d in  this  respect,  and  the  importance  of 
the  arguments  employed  by  our  oorreBpoudeQ  is 
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increased  in  the  case  of  residences  built  in  eitua- 
tions  around  which  there  may  be  a dense  growth 
of  vegetation. 


TREE  PLANTING  ON  ESTATES. 

(From  a Planter.) 

I am  very  glad  to  see  you  advocating  tree-planting. 
Go  on.  The  way  that  some  districts  have  been  cleared 
of  every  stretch  of  forest  is  a crying  shame.  M en  are 
too  grasping  and  greedy  for  filthy  lucre.  Thank  God 
I live  in  a place  where  I can  see  all  round,  only  a 
little  of  man  and  a great  deal  of  His  creation.  Nature 
will  surely  rebel  sooner  or  later  if  she  is  offended 
in  this  way  by  pulling  off  all  her  clothes ; it  is 
absolutely  indecent  only  to  allow  her  a close  fitting 
chemise  1 I am  planting  up  3 to  5 acres  of  my 
waste  land  every  year  with  trees,  although  I have 
a reserve  of  120  acres  of  fine  heavy  forest,  and 
dotting  these  copses  all  over  the  place,  besides 
planting  up  roadside  and  exposed  ridges  in  the  tea.  I 
hope  to  have  wood  of  20  acres  in  extent  before  long 
Eucalypts,  Wattle,  Grevillea  and  indigenous  trees 
such  as  Sapus,  Di.leniaceoe,  Pihimbia,  (Filicium 
decipiens)  and  others,  with  gorse  growing  about  the 
edges  to  add  to  the  effect. 

[Welt  done:  may  our  friend's  example  be 

freely  copied. — Ed.  T.A.] 


NEWS  PROM  THE  CENTRAL  PROVINCE  : 
PLANTING  AND  OTHERWISE. 

(Notes  by  Wanderer.) 

20th  Jan. 

The  Ceylon  agriculturist,  like  his  brother 
at  home,  is  always  on  the  grumble.  In  my 
travels  last  week,  everyone  was  abusing  the  long- 
continued  drought.  In  the  beginning  of  this  week 
I found  myself  in  a district  where  two  copious 
showers  had  fallen,  and  a planting  friend  remarked, 
if  this  confounded  showery  weather  lasts,  the  flush 
will  be  stopping  again. 

Tea,  as  a rule,  is  flushing  less  in  January  than  De 
cember,  when  some  fine  harvesting  of  leaf  took  plaoe. 
The  difference  between  the  good  grades  of  pekoes  is 
now  no  little,  that  an  experienced  tea  planter  6aid 
he  began  to  thmk  the  only  way  now  was  for  all 
Ceylon  Tea  Eaotories  to  send  home  unassorted 
tea.  He  believed  that  this  would  put  an  end  to 
the  Blender  who,  he  believes,  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  the  mischief. 

China  tea.— In  your  extracts  in  Tuesday’s  issue 
under  “ Notes  on  Produce  and  Finanoe”  I notice 
the  following : — 

“It  is  at  the  Indian  and  Ceylon  tea  sales  that  these 
unruly  scenes  are  principally  witnessed,  as  the  de- 
partment for  China  teas,  beiDg  more  old-fashioned 
and  seleot,  is  the  quietest  of  any,  and  much  of  the 
uproaiiousDess  of  the  other  auctions  is  due  to  the 
exuberance  and  youthfulness  of  the  majority  who  are 
present.” 

I fancy  the  seleotness  and  quietude  of  the 
China  auctions  arise  from  the  faot  that  the 
days  of  China  tea  file  about  numbered, 
and  so  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  that  article 
have  not  the  same  reasons  for  exoitement  that 
exist  in  the  Indian  and  Ceylon  tea  sale  rooms. 

Silvee. — Some  of  us  did  not  quite  follow  the 
reasoning  in  a recent  artiole  in  your  columns 
on  this  tantalising  metal.  Presuming  the 
rupee  is  worth  in  India  and  Ceylon 

Is  3d,  and  its  value  in  silver  is  only  Is.  will 
not  the  China  expoiter  score  over  his  Indian 
and  Ceylon  rival  by  that  3d.*  If  by  any  legislative 
aetion  you  can  fix  the  rupee  at  Is  3d  why 
not  give  it  at  Is  6d  or  to  meet  the  caFe  of  the 

* Yes,  but  the  argument  referred  to  was  based  on  the 
Lor  don  Times’  view  that  if  silver  is  left  alone  by  an  le- 
gCJators,  it  is  never  likely  to  fall  lower  than  at  present. 

HEd.  2.4, 


indfbted  Ceylon  Civilian  who  seems  always  to 
have  to  remit  money  home,  why  not  give  it  at  Is 
9d.  Such  fixing  can’t  be  done. 

The  i eylon  Planter  iB  never  happy  udess  he  is 
patenting  something,  so  here  is  one  of  our  numher 
coming  to  the  front  : — 

New  Patents- — Applications  in  respect  of  tbe  under 
mentioi  ed  inventions  have  been  fi'ed  Mr  W.  A.  P 
Ooseerat,  Foreman,  Bengal  Nagpnr  Railway  Workshops 
N»gpar,  for  imi  roved  joints  or  couplings  for  srr  cies 
made  of  bamboo,  canes  and  tbe  like.  Jessup  & Co. 
and  Mr,  G.  Rodoick,  for  controlling  pumps  anil  other 
Direct. Acting  Motors,  to  be  railed  the  " Phoenix 
Positive  Action  Valve  Gear  ” Mr.  J.  B.  idges-Lee,  u a., 
Barrister  at  law,  of  Lahore,  for  an  improved  mtth'-d 
for  separating  surplus  iqnor  from  Indigo  during  indigo 
Manufacture. — Mr.  L.  M.  Torin,  Tea  Grower,  of  Aldourio 
Estate,  Agra  P ti  a,  Ceylon,  but  now  residing  at 
London,  *or  an  improved  method  of  and  means  for 
the  drying  of  the  leaves  of  ti  a and  other  plants. 

Tea  Expoets  to  Australia. — An  increase  of 
2,800,000  lb.  in  one  year  is  very  encouraging.  If 
teas  put  up  for  sale  in  Colombo  are  bought  for 
export  to  Australia  I can  see  why  a certain  clbss 
of  our  tea  finds  a better  market  here  than  at  heme. 
But  if  tea  is  bought  here  merely  to  be  shipped 
to  England,  the  local  buyer  must  have  his 
profit  which  the  planter  would  get  if  he  shipped 
h mself.  Only  half  the  quantity  of  tea  (if  so  n neb) 
sold  here  goes  to  other  markets  than  London. 
Is  the  local  buyer  a philanthropist  ? 

Poonac. — I see  our  German  friends  take  nearly 
| of  the  stuff  shipped,  I can  therefore  understand 
the  reason  why  I may  get  better  prices  for  this 
aitio’e  here  than  in  London. 

Coffee  finds  its  way  to  the  extent  of  half  the 
export  to  foreign  ports. 

Caedamoms  must  also  from  the  same  reason  find 
a good  local  market. 

Tea  puzzles  me — but  then  I am  not  a philanthropist 

Ceeepebs. — I am  glad  to  notice  ihat  attention 

is  being  drawn  to  the  importation  of  these  in- 

teresting young  gentlemen  by  correspondents  in 
your  evening  contemporary.  The  traffio  should  be 
stopped. 

Fbeight  down  at  one  time  to  15s  in  tea  and 

now  repoited  to  be  rising  to  35s — means  some- 

thing rotten  in  the  management  of  those  who 
provide  their  constituents  with  freight. 

The  Dimbula  P.  A.  Report  is  a smart  one, 
and  I trust  the  remarks  on  the  Hospital  buildings 
will  be  well  digested  by  the  "Mortality  in  Hospitals" 
Commission. 

+ 

HAIL  ON  BRAZIL  COFFEE  PLANTATIONS. 

On  the  17th  Nov.  aviohnt  hail-storm  struck  the  dis- 
trict of  Rio  i laro,  S.  Paulo.  As  is  usually  the  case  the 
hail  was  the  size  of  hens-eggs,  and  the  damage  to  planta- 
tions, gardens,  etc.  washeavy.  Hail-stones  in  Brazil  are 
rarely  smaller  than  hens-eggs,  and  always  play  the 
mischief  with  coffee  plantations. — Bio  News. 


Gielle  Tea  Company  — Outturn  was  during  the 
season  just  closed  1,760  maunds  against  1,700 
estimated  for,  and  quality  very  satisfactory,  while 
expenditure  was  less  than  anticipated.  The  average 
obtained  was  a shade  over  11J  annas.  In  the 
accounts  the  various  blook  debts1  in  referenoe  to 
building,  &c.  are  now  wiped  out  and  the  reserve 
fund,  K25,0U0,  is  intact  and  available  as  working 
capital.  Revenue  account  is  R32.371  to  the  good, 
and  in  adjustment  in  profit  and  Iosb  R33  239  is  avail- 
able, from  which  a divioend  of  8 per  cent  will  be 
paid.  Tbe  estimate  for  1893  is  1,725  maunds  at 
a toial  expenditure  of  R65  000.  The  Bchime  for 
amalgamating  with  the  Teesia  Valley  Tea  Com* 
pany,  that  has  been  pending  for  some  time,  has 
fallen  through, —Pioneer. 
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THE  CHINA  TEA  MARKET  AND  EXPORTS. 
From  the  Hongkong  Daily  Press  we  gat  the  latest 
statistics  in  reference  to  the  exportB  of  China  and 
Japan  teas  : — 

Export  op  Tea  prom  China  to  Great  Britain. 


1892-93  1891-92 


Canton  and  Macao 
Amoy 

Foochow  ... 

Shanghai  and  Hankow 


lb. 

9,154,100 

750,521 

14,434,665 

29,719,194 


lb. 

10,803  861 
732,636 
17,887,484 
32,062,372 


Total  to  date  ... 


54,064,480  61,486,353 


Export  op  Tea  prom  China  to  United  States 
and  Canada. 


1892-93  1891-92 


lb. 

Canton  and  Macao  3,209.938 

Amoy  ...  17  505,903 

Foicbow  ...  4,904,569 

Shanghai  and  Hankow  21,236,741 


lb. 

1,958  326 
15,342,629 
4,051,595 
20,069,933 


Total  to  date  ...  46,857,151  41,422,483 


VARIOUS  NOTES. 

Coffee  Stealing  in  the  Ouchterlony  Valley. — 
A serious  case  of  coffee  stealing  which  was  brought 
to  light  a short  time  ago  in  the  Ouchterlony  Valley, 
has  just  been  disposed  of.  Four  accused  were 
charged  under  Sections  457  and  381  of  the  Indian 
Penal  Code  by  the  Gudalur  police  for  stealing  coffee 
from  the  Helen  Estate.  Two  of  the  accused  were 
discharged  under  Section  253  C.  P.  C.,  as  there  was 
no  evidence  against  them  other  than  the  implication 
made  by  the  co- accused.  Two  were  convicted  and 
sentenced  each  to  four  months  rigorous  imprison- 
ment for  the  theft  of  125  seers  of  coffee  from  the 
Helen  Estate  store,  under  Section  381  of  the  Indian 
Penal  Code. — Nilgiri  Neivs,  Jan.  18. 

Pheasants  at  Ootacamund. — The  new  Ooty  paper, 
the  Nilgiri  Neics  writes  that  the  pheasants  im- 
ported last  year  by  Messrs.  Oakes  are  doing  well. 
During  the  past  season,  April  to  July,  they  laid 
some  500  eggs,  but  these  unfortunately  were  the 
greater  part  sterile,  some  60  ohicks  were,  however, 
hatched,  and  the  eggs  laid  by  these  O.  B.’a  will 
it  is  hoped,  prove  more  successful.  It  is  found 
that  the  Kulhutty  environment  is  too  warm  for 
the  birds  in  confinement,  and  they  have  all  been 
brought  up  to  Ooty,  where  the  climate  at  present 
is  cold  enough  (at  night)  not  only  for  pheasants, 
but  polar  bears. — Pioneer. 


Export  of  Tea  from  Japan  to  United  States 
and  Canada. 


CEYLON  EXPORTS  AND  DISTRIBUTION,  1893. 


Yokohama 

Kobe 


1892-93  1891-92 

lb.  lb. 

28  291,012  29,957,597 

18,126,570  19,475,389 


Total  to  date  ...  46,417.582  49,432,986 

It  will  be  observed  that  to  Great  Bntain  the  ourrent 
season  shows  a fallii  g-off  in  1892,  of  over  7,400,0  0 
lb.  of  tea;  but  in  the  oase  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  from  China,  there  was  a comparative 
increase  of  5,400  f'00  lb.:  but  from  Japan  a de- 
crease about  3 million  lb.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
tbs  total  of  China  an  1 Japan  teas  Bent  for  the 
two  soasons  to  North  America 

Exports  to  United  States  and  Canada. 

Season  1892-3  1891-2  lb. 

China  tea  46,857, '51  41,422,483  inc.— 5,434,668 

Japan  tea  46,417,582  49,432,986  dec  .=3,015,404 


93,274,733  90,855,469=inc.  2,419,2641b. 

80  that  what  Ceylon  has  to  aim  at  is  tho  sup- 
planting' of  some  considerable  portion  of  the  93 
mi  lions  of  lb.  of  tea  which  Amerioa  gets  at  present 
chiefly  of  inferior,  adulterated,  artificially-faced  teas 
from  China  and  JapaD. 

In  reviewing  the  Foochow  tea  trade  of  the  past 
year,  the  local  Echo  has  the  following  remarks: — 

The  tea  trade  of  tbe  port  has  further  contracted 
during  the  past  twelve  mo  the.  The  supply  of  congou 
has  been  22,000  chests  lesi  than  the  previous  seisi  n. 
Some  improvement  was  noticeable  as  regards  the 
Btreugth  of  >he  crop,  and  this,  combined  with  a 
cheaper  tael  cost  of  10  to  15  per  cent  , added  to  a 
lower  etohange  of  10  per  oent.,  turned  a succession 
of  years  of  losses  inro  one,  on  the  average,  of  profit. 
Small  profit,  mty  be,  bat  s ill,  oa  the  average,  profit. 
The  Loudon  d.  liveries  of  Caina  oongou  have  continued 
very  dis -ppoin  ing  For  the  five  mouths  ending  the 
31st  Oct.,  th  re  was  a falling-off  of  6,650,000  lb.  or, 
nearly  1J  mil  ion  lb.  per  mooth.  Of  other  kit  ds  of 
tea,  a noticeable  feature  is  the  increase  ol  supply  of 
OoloDg  and  Flowery  Pekoe,  the  former  being 
26  per  ceut.  and  the  latter  40  per  cent,  more  than 
last  year.  Souchongs,  which  were  rather  in  excess 
in  supply,  were  of  pool  quality,  and  meeting  a ready 
market,  sold  at  favourable  re-ults  to  the  shiprers. 
We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  failure  of  a long 
est’blished  firm  in  the  tea  trade  brought  about  by 
a succession  of  years  of  unsuooessful  trading. 
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MARKET  RATES  FOR  OLD  AND  NEW  PRODUCTS. 


( From  S.  Figgis  <&  Co.’s  Fortnightly  Price  Current,  London,  January  12th,  1893. ) 


EAST  INDIA. 
Bombay,  Ceylon,  Madras 
Coast  and  Zanzibar. 

QUALITY. 

QUOTATIONS. 

EAST  INLI4  Continued 
E-ist  Coast  Africa.  Mala- 
bar and  Madras  Coast, 
Bengal. 

QUALITY, 

QUOTATIONS. 

ALOES.  Soeotrino  

Good  and  tine  dry  liver.,. 

£4  a £5 

INDIGO,  Bengal 

Middling  to  fine  violet... 

Zanzibar  & Hepatic 

Common  and  good 

*0s  a £h  10s 

Ordinary  to  middling  ... 

BARK, CINCHONA  Crown 

Renewed  ...  

3d  a 8d  * 

Kurpah  

Fairto  good  reddish  violt 

3s  9d  a 4s  4d 

Medium  to  fine  Quill  ... 
Spoke  shavings 

4d  a 7d 
2d  a 4d 

Madras  (Dry  Leaf). 

Ordinary  and  middling  .. 
Middling  to  good 

3s  2d  a 3s  8d 
3s  a 3s  lOd 

Red... 

Branch  

Renewed  

Medium  to  good  Quill... 

Ii  a 21 
2d  a 7d 
4d  a 6d 

IVORY— Elephants’  Teeth- 
65  lb  & upwards 

Low  to  ordinary 
Soft  sound 

2s  4d  a 2s  lOd 
£65  a £71  10s 

Spoke  shavings  

2d  a 3d 

over  30  & under  65  lb 

£53  a £68 

Branch  

Ida  2d 

60  a 100  lb. 

Hard  - ,,  ,, 

£.4  a £54 

BEES’ WAX,  E.I.,  Whitt 

Twig  

Id  a ljd 

Scrivelloes  

Soft  ,,  ,, 

£25  a £39  10s 

Good  to  fine  

£7  a £8  10s 

Hard  ,,  „ 

£l8a£27 

Yellow  .. 

Fair  to  flue  

£6  a £7 

Billiard  Ball  Pieces 2|a  3Jm 

Sound  soft 

£70  a £82 

Mauritius  & Madagascar.. 

£4  10s  a £5  10s 

Bagatelle  Points 

Sli  def.io  fine  sound  soft 

£63  a £69  10s 

CARDAMoMS- 

Allepee  

Fair  to  fine  clipped 

Is  a 2s  6d 

Cut  Points  for  Balls 
Mixed  Points  & Tips... 

Shaky  o fine  solid  sd.  eft 
Defective,  part  hard 

£55  a £67  10s 
£38  a £i8  10s 

Mangalore  

Bold,  bright,  fair  to  flue.. 

Is  6d  a 3s  3d 

Cut  Hollows 

Thin  to  thick  to  sound, 

Malabar  

Goodto  line  plump, cl'ped 

Isa  2s  6d 

soft 

£30  a £51 

Ceylon.  Malabar  sort 

Fail  to  fi:  e bold  bleached 
,,  ,,  medium  ,, 

2s  31  a 3s  3d 
Is  6d  a 2s  2d 

Sea  Horse  Teeth  — 
| a H lb. 

Straight  erkel  part  close 

Is  2d  a 4s  5d 

Alleppee  and 

,,  ,,  small 

Small  to  bold  brown  ... 
Fair  to  fine  bold 

Is  •*  Is  fid 
Is  a Is  fid 
2s  3 1 a 3s  lOd 

I1YRABOLANES,  Bombay 

Bhimlies  I,  good  & fine 
pale 

,,  II,  fair  pickings 

10s  a lis  3d 
os  6d  a 7s  3d 

Mysore  sort 

Long  wild  Ceylon... 
CASTOR  OIL,  lsu 

„ ,,  medium 

,,  ,,  small 

Common  to  good 
White  

Is  fid  a 2s  2d 
Is  a lb  5d 
-^d  a 2s  2d 
3d  a 3*  l 

Jubhleporel,  good  & fine 
pale 

,,  II,  fair  re- 

jectio  s 

8s  9d  a 9s  6d 
5s  9d  a 7s  3d 

2nd- 

Fair  and  good  pale 

2|  a 2Jd 

Vingor.as.  g.od  and  fine 

6.  91  a 7a  6d 

3rds 

Brown  and  brownish  ... 

2J  a 2Jd 

Madras,  Upper  Godavery 

Good  to  fine  picked 

8s  a 8s  6d 

CHILLIES,  Zanzibar  .. 

Fair  to  tine  bright  nom.. 

50 < a 55s 

Common  to  middling  ... 

5s  6J  a 7s  3d 

CINNAMON,  lsts 

Ord*y.  and  middling  ... 

5s  a 50s 

Coast  

Fair  ... 

7s  a 7s  3d 

Ord'y.  to  fine  pale  quill.. 

a la  5d 

Pickings 

Burnt  and  defective  ... 

5s  3d  a 6.“  64 

2nds 

„ ,»  » f> 

6 1 a Is 

MACE,  Bombay  ... 

Dark  to  good  bold  pale... 

Is  7d  a 2s  lid 

3r  's 

,,  »»  J>  »» 

5§d  a lOd 

W’d  cum.  darkto  nne  bold 

6.i  a Is  6d 

4th- 

,,  ,, 

5d  a 9d 

NUTMEGS, 

65’s  a 81’s 

2S  5d  a 3s  Id 

Chips 

Fair  to  fine  plant 

•2£d  a 7d 

90’s  a 125’s 

13  6d  a 2s  4d 

GLOVES,  Zanzibar 

Fiiir  to  fin**  bright 

3 15-1  fid  a 4jd 

NUX  ) Cochin,  Madras 

( lair  to  nne  bold  fresh 

8s  a 9s  6d 

and  Pemba.  I 

Common  dull  a d mixed 

•i|  i a 3|d 

VOMICA  ( and  Bo  nb  y 

( Small  ordinary  and  fair 

6s  a 89 

„ STEMS 

Common  to  good 

t * a &d 

OIL,  CINNAMON 

fc1  air  to  fine  heavy 

9d  a 29 

COCULUS  INDICUS  ... 

Fair  sifted  .. 

89  a 9s 

CITRONELLE 

Bright  & good  flavour 
Mid.  to  fine,  not  wood\ 

fd  a fd 

COFFEE  

M d.  Plantation  Ceylon 

109-1  a l'Os 

LEMON  GRASS  ... 

lid  a lid 

Low  Middling  ,,  ,, 

Good  to  fine  bright  sound 

105s  a 103s 

0R™LA|^°ibar  ::: 

2 is  a 289 

COLOMBO  ROOT 

2 s a 27s 

Picked  clean  flat  leaf  ... 

14s  a 233 

CROTON  SEEDS,  sifted... 
CTJTCH  

Ordinary&  midd  iug 

Ids  a 20s 

WEE  J y,iozambiqUe 

,,  wiry  

27s  a 35s 

Fair  to  fine  fresh 
Fair  to  fine  dry 

15s  a 20s 
20s  a 32s 

PEPPER— 

Malabar,  Black  sifted  ... 
Alleppee  & Tellicherry 

Fair  to  bold  heavy ...  \ 

3d  a3Jd 

DRAGONS  BLOOD,  Zan. 

Ordinary  to  good  drop  ... 

5US  a 90s 

,,  good  1 

GALLS,  Bussorah& Turkey 

Fair  10  fine  dark  blue  ... 

55s  a 6 'S 

Tellicherry,  White 

,.  ,,  nom 

10J  a Is 

Good  white  and  green  ... 

50s  a 57s  63 

PLUMBAGO,  Lump 

Fair  to  fine  brigl  t bolu  15s  a 25s 

GINGER,  Cochin,  Cut  ... 

Good  to  fine  bold 

90s  a £5 

Middlmgto  good  small.. 

lls  a 14s 

, , 

Small  and  medium 

08s  a 70s 

Chips 

Sli’tiy  foul  to  fiue  bright  9s  a 12s 

Rough.. 

Fair  to  fine  bold 

5 'a  a 57s  6d 

Dust 

Ordmaiy  to  fine  brighi... 

28  9d  a 6s 

Bengal,  Rough 

Small  and  medium 

45s  a 50s 

RED  WOOD  

Fair  and  fine  bold 

£3  a £3  10s 

Fair  to  good  

30  a 35s 

SAFFLOWER,  Bengal 

Goodtofiuepiuky  nominal  60s  a 80s 

GUM  AMMON1ACUM  ... 

Blocky  to  tine  cleau 

25s  a 50s 

Ordinary  to  fair 

409  a 55s 

ANIMI,  washed  ... 

Picked  fine  pale  in  sorts. 

£11  0s  a £13  0s 

Inferior  and  pickings  .. 

2os  a 30s 

Part  yellow  & mixed  du. 

£9  lisa  £10  10 

SALTPETRE,  Bengal  ... 

.Ordinary  to  good 

16s  6d  a 17s 

Bean  & Pea  size  ditto  ... 

£5  a £8  lus 

SANDAL  WOOD,  Logs  .. 

[Fair  to  fine  flavour  ... 

£35  a £65 

Amber  and  red  bold  ... 

£8  a £9  15s 

,,  ,,  Chips.. 

Inferior  to  fine 

£9  a £30 

Medium  & bold  sorts 

£6  a £9 

SAPAN  WOOD  ... 

Leau  to  good  bold 

£4  a £7 

scraped... 

Goodto  fine  pale  frosted 

50s  a 70s 

SEEDLAC  

lOrdinary  to  fine  bright  40s  a 90s 

ARABIC  E.I.  & Aden  .. 

sifted  

SENNA,  TinneygUy  ... 

Good  to  fiue  bold  green... 

'9d  a Is  4d 

Sorts,  dull  red  to  fair  ... 

35s  a 45s 

iMedium  to  bold  green... 

6d  a 8d 

Ghatti  .. 

Good  to  fine  pale  selected 
Sorts  middling  to  good... 

40s  a 50s 
23s  a 33s 

Small  «nd  <»  edium  green 
Common  dark  and  small 

3d  a 5d 
Id  a 3d 

Good  and  tine  pale 

5 5s  a 708 

Bombay 

O) dinar  to  good 

id  a 3d 

Amrad  cha. 

Reddish  to  pale  brown  ... 

25a  a 50s 

SHELLS,  M.-o’-P. 

Egyptian— bold  clean... 

92s  6d  a 102s  6d 

Madras 

ASSAFCETIDA 

Dark  to  tine  pale 
Fair  to  tine  pinky  block 
and  drop  

15s  a 50s 
40s  a 80s 

large  

medium  part  stout 
chicken 

Bombay— good  to  fineti.ic 

110s  a 122s  6d 
85s  a 97o  6d 
s5s  a UOs 

Ordinary  stony  to  midling 

15s  a 35s 

medium  part  stout 

clem  part  good  color 

£5  109  a £6 15s 

KINO  

Fair  to  tine  bright 

11 0s  a 120s 

chicken  part  srout 

it  it  it 

bold  sorts  (1  lot  75s) 

100s  a 10 -8 

MYRRH,  picked 

Fair  to  tine  pale 

£5  a £7 

oyster  & broken  pcs 

55s  a 72s  6d 

Aden  sorts 

Middling  to  good 

70s  a 80s 

Mussel 

45s  a 67s  6d 

OLIBANUM,  drop.. 

Fair  to  tine  white 

35s  a 60s 

small  and  medium  sorts 

36*  h 42s 

Reddish  to  middling 

22s  6d  a 32s  6d 

Lingah  Ceylon  ... 

Thin  and  goed  stout  sort* 

3s  a 12s 

pickings.. 

Middling  to  good  pale  .. 

las  a 18s 

TAMARINDS  

Mid.  tofineblacknotstony 

-s  a 9s 

siftings  .. 

Slightly  foul  to  fine 

lO.s  a 15  s 

Stony  and  inferior 

4s  a 6s 

INDIARUBBER  

Red  hard  clean  ball 

Is 10d  a 2s  2§d 

TORTOISESHELL 

Si  rts  good  mo.tle,  heavy 

20s  a 229 

East  African  Ports,  Zai  zi 

White  softish  ditto 

1b  7d  a la  lid 

Zanzibar  and  Bombay 

Pickings  thin  to  heavy 

8a  a 15a 

bar  and  Mozambique  Coas 

Unripe  root  

lOd  a Is  5d 

TURMERIC, Bengal 

Leamsh  to  fine  plump 

Liver  

Is  4d  a 1 8 lOd 

- 

finger  ... 

22  a 24s 

Sausage,  fairtofineonstickfc 

Is  8rt  a Is  ltd 

Madras  .. 

Fin . fair  to  fine  bold  brgt 

29s  a 34s 

Assam, 

Good  to  fine 

Is  7d  a 2s  3d 

,, 

Mixed  middling 

24s  a 28s 

Common  foul  & middling 

9d  a 1<  6d 

, , 

Bulbs  ...  

9s  a 123 

Rangoon  

Fair  to  good  clean 

s 7-1  a Is  Id 

Cochin 

Finger  ...  

23s  a 25s 

Madagascar,  Tamatave,  j 
IMajunga  und  .Nossibe  j 

Goodto tinepinky  &wliit. 
Fair  to  good  b lack 

'8  lid  a 2s  4d 
In  4£d  a li  9d 

VANILLOES, 

Bourbon,  | lsts  ... 

Fiue,  cryst’ed  5 to  9 in. 

13s  a 24s 

ISt>A  BLN  or  1 Tonrrue 
FISH  MAWS  J 10  gUe 

J good  to  fine  pale 

ts  8d  a 2s  4d 

Mauritius,  2 ads... 

Foxy  & reddish  5 to  8 in. 

lls  a 168 

\ dark  to  fair 

Is  a Is  6d 

Seychelles,  > 3rds... 

Lean  & dry  to  mid,  un- 

Bladder  Pipe  .. 

Cieau  th.11  to  fine  bold... 

8 6d  a 2j  9d 

der  6 in. 

7s  a lls 

Purse  ... 

Dark  mixed  to  fine  pale 

6d  a Is  8d 

Madagascar,  j 4ths.„ 

Low,  foxy,  inferior  and 

Karraehee  L«af  ... 

Commos  to  fine  pale 

18  a 2s  9d 

pickings 

5s  a 89 

THE 
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CEYLON  MANUAL  OF  CHEMI- 
CAL ANALYSES : 


A HANDBOOK  OF  ANALYSES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
INDUSTRIES  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH  OF  CEYLON  FOR 
PLANTERS,  COMMERCIAL  MEN,  AGRICULTURAL 
STUDENTS,  AND  MEMBERS  OF  LOCAL  BOARDS. 

By  M.  COCHRAN,  m.a.,  f.c.s. 
(Continued  from  page  501.) 

Chapter  II.-RICE  AND  OTHER  CEREALS. 


ANALYSES  OF  RICE— JAPAN  MARSH  . AND  MOUN- 
TAIN RICE— AVERAGE  COMPOSITION  OF  CEREAL 
GRAINS -COMPOSITION  OF  THE  ASH  OF  CEREAL 
GRAINS— NUTRIENT  RATIO,  ALBUMEN OIDS  AND 
NUTRIENT  VALUE  IN  CEREALS  AND  BUCKWHEATS 
— NUTRIENT  RATIO,  ALBUMENOIDS  AND  NUTRI- 
ENT VALUE  IN  LEGUMINOUS  SEEDS  — RICE  STRAW 
—AVERAGE  COMPOSITION  OF  VARIOUS  CEREAL 
STRAWS  — ASH  ANALYSES  OF  CEREAL  STRAWS  — 
COMPOSITION  OF  PARTS  OF  THE  RICE  PLANT- 
PARTS  AND  PRODUCTS  OF  CEREAL  GRAINS — 
MANURING  OF  RICE. 


MENTIONED  that  I was 
not  aware  that  anything'  had 
been  done  toward  the  deter- 
mination of  the  composition 
of  Ceylon  soils  fertile  for  the 
paddy  crop  ; neither  do  I 
find  that  Ceylon-grown  rice 
grains  have  come  under  the 

investigation  oftheanalytical 

chemist.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  look  else- 
where for  analytical  data.  The  following  analyses 
of  rice  may  be  quoted: — 


Analyses  of  Rice. 


O ^ 
21! 

Cleaned  Rice.! 
(Church. ) 

Naked  Rice. 
(Wrightson’s 
Agricultural 
Text  Book. ) 

Rice. 

1 (Church.) 
! 

W ater 

10-8 

14  6 

14-0 

12-8 

Fat 

•1 

*5 

■4 

•0 

Cellulose 

•2 

•9 

2 2 

■4 

Starch 

78-8 

Other  non- 

i 76-0 

75-4 

78-3 

nitrogenous 

substances  ... 

1-6 

) 

Albumenoids 

7'2 

7'5 

7-7 

7 3 

Ash 

•9 

•5 

•3 

•6 

Loss 

•4 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Professor  O.  Kellner  gives  the  following  as 
the  composition  of  Japan  undressed  rice,  in  the 
dry  state.  There,  as  in  Ceylon,  there  are  many 
varieties  of  rice ; but  they  can  all  be  grouped 
under  two  classes,  the  marsh  rice  and  the 
mountain  rice,  the  former  being  cultivated  in 
irrigated  lields,  the  latter  on  dry  ground. 

Of  the  marsh  rice  there  are  two  principal  kinds, 
the  ordinary  and  the  glutinous  rice.  The  moisture 
in  the  marsh  rice  is  14-20  per  cent,  and  in  the 
mountain  rice  12  77  per  cent.  The  percentage 
composition  of  the  dry  matter  is  given  below. 


Analyses  of  Marsh  and  Mountain  Rice. 
(Undressed.) 


Marsh  Rice. 

Mountain 

Ordinary. 

Glutinous. 

Rice. 

Protein  matter... 

7-00 

5-87 

8-75 

Fat  ... 

2*29 

3-44 

2-58 

Cellulose 

4-58 

5-19 

1 -98 

Starch  and  non- 

nitrogenous  ex- 

tract 

84-76 

83-89 

85-53 

Ash... 

1-37 

1-61 

1-18 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Other  analyses  are  given  according  to  which 
marsh  rice  contains  9 -84  per  cent  of  protein 
matter,  and  1-571  per  cent  total  nitrogen,  while 
mountain  rice  contains  1 1 -27  and  1 -8  respectively. 
The  mountain  rice  is  thus  shewn  to  be  richer 
than  the  marsh  rice  both  in  protein  compounds 
and  in  starchy  matter,  but  not  in  mineral 
matter. 

The  following  are  Kellner's  analyses  of  the 
mineral  matter  in  rice: — 


Ash  Analyses  of  Rice. 


Marsh. 

Mountain. 

Potash 

22-94 

21  -73 

Soda 

4-94 

1-59 

Lime 

3-24 

2-12 

Magnesia 

10-54 

6-61 

Peroxide  of  iron 

1-03 

1-66 

Phosporie  acid  ... 

51-37 

51-99 

Sulphuric  acid  ... 

1-85 

2-08 

Silica 

3T4 

9-63 

Chlorine 

1-05 

4-49 

Deduct  oxygen  equivalent 

100-10 

101-90 

to  chlorine  ... 

•24 

101 

99-86 

100-89 

5<64 
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In  these  analyses  of  the  ash  of  Japan  rice,  | 
the  predominance  of  phosphoric  acid  (already  I 
noticed  in  the  chapter  on  soils)  is  conspicuous.  | 
Kellner’s  analyses  of  riee  are  remarkable,  as 
shewing  a much  higher  percentage  of  fat  than 
in  American  or  East  Indian  rice.  They  also 
shew  a higher  percentage  of  fat  than  that 
obtained  by  Kinch  in  Japan  rice,  viz.,  2'0  per 
cent,  but,  as  Kellner’s  analyses  are  of  undressed 
rice,  and  that  of  Kinch  is  of  cleaned  rice,  the 
results  are  not  inconsistent.  Compared  with 
other  cereals,  rice,  other  than  Japan  lice,  is 
very  poor  in  fat.  All  kinds  of  rice  are  also 
deficient  in  nitrogenous  matter.  Rice  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  most  digestible  of  grains,  and 
those  people  who  use  it  as  a chief  article  of 
food  have  learned  to  supply  those  constituents 


in  which  it  is  deficient  by  supplementing  rice 
diet  with  vegetable -or  animal  fats,  and  with 
various  leguminous  seeds,  which  are  rich  in 
nitrogen.  Rice  in  the  husk  is  still  poorer  in 
nitrogen  than  cleaned  rice,  hence  the  necessity 
of  supplementing  it  with  gram  as  food  for  horses. 
The  proportion  of  mineral  matter  in  most  kinds 
of  rice  is  also  very  low,  but  it  is  higher  in 
Japan  rice  than  in  the  others.  A glance  at 
the  following  table  of  the  average  composition 
of  cereal  grains  from  the  article  on  “Cereals” 
of  Dir.  R.  Warrington,  F.R.S.,  in  Thorpe’s  “Diction- 
ary of  Applied  Chemistry  ” will  enable  the 
reader  to-  compare  the  chemical  composition  of 
rice  with  that  of  other  cereals.  I also  quote  from 
I the  same  source  a table  of  the  composition  of 
1 the  ash  of  cereal  grains. 


Average  Composition  of  Cereal  Crains.  (Thorpe’s  Dictionary  of 
A P PL  IK  D C H EMI  ST  R Y . ) 


Description  of  Grain. 

Y- 

® y. 

— 7. 

& 

1 

£ ^ ! 

V 

c3 

£ 

||  j 

-+-1  *— 

y:1  ; 

1 

y>  | 

X 

L 

+2 

c3  | 

8—  j 

01  1 

1 

"7  1 

aa 

Rates  of  N i trogen  - 1 

ous  to  non-nitro-l 
genous  substance  | 

Wheat  (European  excluding  Russian)  ... 

208 

1.3-7 

12-3  ! 

1-8 

- 

67-9 

2-5 

1-8 

Konig  chiefly 

1 

5-9 

(American)  mean 

407 

10-2 

12*2 

2-2 

71-7 

1-8 

1-8 

Richardson 

1 

6-3 

,,  highest  p.c. 

— 

12-5 

18-0 

3-6 

78-7 

31 

3-6 

,, 

,,  lowest  p.c. 

— 

7*7 

7*7 

1-4 

64-8 

•4 

•8 

(East  Indian)  

— 

12-5 

13-5 

1-2 

68-4 

2-7 

1-7 

Church 

1 

5"3 

Spelt,  with  husk  ...  ..  ...  ...j 

12 

12-1 

11-0 

2-8 

66-4 

5-5 

2-2 

Konig 

1 

-6-7 

Rye  (European)  ..  ..  

48 

15-0 

11-5 

1-8 

67-9 

2-0 

1-8 

1 

6-3 

,,  (American)  mean  

57 

8-7 

11-3 

1-9 

745 

1-5 

2-1 

Richardson 

1 

7 0 

,,  highest  p.c. 

— 

10-0 

15-6 

2-9 

77 '5 

1-9 

3-7 

,,  lowest  p.c. 

— 

7-0 

S-8 

1 -4 

68-7 

1-1 

1-3 

Oats  (European)  with  husk 

170 

12-3 

10-4 

5-2 

58-0 

111 

30 

Konig  chiefly 

1 

6 8 

.,  (American)  ,,  mean 

100? 

6-4 

10-8 

5-9 

67  "4 

6-3 

3-2 

Richardson 

1 

:7'6 

,,  without  husk  mean 

179 

6-9 

14-3 

8-1 

67-1 

1/4 

2*2 

1 

6-1 

,,  ,,  , , highest  p.c. 

. 

11-1 

19-4 

11-2 

71  9 

2 1 

2 9 

,,  .,  ,.  lowest  p.c. 

— 

4-7 

91 

6 ‘5 

62-8 

•9 

■0 

Barley  (European)  ...  ...  

125 

13-7 

111 

2-2 

65' 

5-3 

2-7 

Konig 

1 

-.6-4 

,,  (Saxon)  ...  ..  

many 

150 

8-4 

1-6 

66-8 

4-6 

3-6 

Marcher 

1 

: 8-4 

.,  (Canadian) 

12 

8-( 

9-8 

2-7 

76  -2 

3-5 

2-8 

Richardson 

1 

8-2 

.,  (United  States)  mean 

60 

6-5 

11-3 

2-7 

72-8 

3-8 

2-9 

1 

70 

,,  highest  p.c. 

— 

9-2 

14-9 

3-5 

76-8 

4-7 

4-4 

,,  lowest  p.c. 

— 

4-5 

8-8 

2-1 

69- 

2-6 

1-5 

,,  without  husk 

15 

6 3 

11-8 

2-7 

75-4 

1-6 

2-2 

1 

: 7-0 

Maize  (European)  

27 

13-3 

9-8 

4-5 

68-4 

2-5 

1-5 

Konig 

1 

8-1 

,,  (American)  mean 

114 

10-: 

10-5 

5-2 

70-7 

21 

1-5 

Richardson 

1 

: 8-1 

,,  highest  p.c. 

— 

15-1 

13-7 

/ '5 

75’7 

3-1 

3-1 

,,  ,,  lowest  p.c. 

Rice  with  husk 

— 

7-4 

7-0 

3-9 

66-0 

•8 

1-0 

1 

9 6 

5 9 

1-8 

72-7 

5-8 

4-2 

Konig 

1: 

13  1 

ltice  cleaned  (American)  ... 

10 

12-4 

7 4 

•4 

79-2 

•2 

•4 

Johnson 

1: 

10-8 

(East  Indian)... 

— 

12-8 

7-3 

•6 

78-3 

-4 

•6 

Church 

1: 

10-9 

(Japanese) 

— 

12-8 

61 

2-0 

73-9 

4-0 

.1-2 

Kinch 

1: 

12-9 

Millet,  Sorghum  vulgare  .. 

— 

12  5 

9-3 

2-0 

72-3 

2-2 

1-7 

Church 

1 

: 8-3 

.,  tartaricum 

7 

11-1 

9-5 

4-2 

71-7 

1-7 

1-8 

Various 

1 

: 8-2 

,,  Panicum  mil liaceum  with  husk  .. 

2 

13-2 

10-2 

3-8 

56-9 

12-8 

31 

1 

: 6-5 

,,  ,,  ,,  without  husk  . 

1 ; 0 

lit 

12-4 

4-7 

65  6 

3-3 

2-4 

Konig  chiefly 

1 

: 6-2 

,,  miliare 

— 

16-2 

91 

3-6 

69-0 

4-6 

3‘r) 

Church 

1 

: 8-6 

,,  frumentaceum 

— 

12 -C 

8-4 

3- 

72-5 

2*2 

1-9 

1 

: 9-5 

,,  colonum  without  husk 

— 

12-f 

9-6 

•6 

74-3 

1 *5 

2-t 

,, 

1 

: 7-9 

,Y  Paspalam  scrolicula'um  with  husk 

11-7 

7-0 

2*] 

77-2 

■7 

1-3 

1: 

11  8 

Pennisetum  typhoideum  with  husk 

— 

ll-:- 

10-4 

3-3 

71  ’5 

1-5 

2-0 

1 

: 7’7 

,.  Setaria  Italica  \\  ithout  husk 

— 

10  2 

10-8 

2-9 

73-4 

1-5 

12 

1 

: 7-5 

Eleusine  coracaua  with  husk 

— 

12-5 

5-9 

■8 

74-6 

3-6 

2-6 

1: 

13- 

,,  ,,  ,,  without  husk  .. 

— 

13-2 

7-3 

1-5 

73-2 

2-5 

2 3 

11 

1: 

10  6 
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Composition,  oj  the  Ash  of.  Cereal  Grains,  f Tiiorpe’s  “Dictionary  of  Applied  Chemistry.” ) 


Description. 

Number  of 
Analyses. 

£ 

Ip 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Peroxide  o 
Iron. 

Phosphoric 

Acid. 

'Sh  . 

Silica. 

Chlorine. 

Wheat  (winter)  

110 

1-96 

3D2 

2*1 

3-3 

12-1 

P3 

47-2 

•4 

2-0 

•3 

Spelt  with  chaff 

2 

4-29 

15-6 

DO 

2-6 

65 

1-6 

20-7 

2-9 

46' 7 

•6 

Do.  without  chaff’ .. . 

4 

1-68 

30T 

4-8 

4-3 

12-4 

lo 

45-2 

r — 

10 

— 

Rye  (winter)  

36 

2-09 

32  T 

1-5 

2-9 

11 '2 

1-2 

47-7 

1-3 

1-4 

*5 

Oats  (with  husk) 

57 

312 

17-9 

1-7 

3-6 

7-4 

1-2 

25-6 

1-8 

39'2 

•9 

Do.  (naked) 

4 

2-07 

28-0 

— 

7-5 

10-1 

1-5 

47-7 

— 

1-2 

•3 

Barley  (with  husk)... 

57 

2-61 

20-9 

2'4 

2-6 

8-8 

1-2 

35-1 

1-8 

25-9 

1-0 

Do.  (naked) 

3 

213 

28-5 

1-8 

31 

12-0 

1-9 

47-1 

2-9 

3 '6 



Maize 

15 

1-45 

29-8 

PI 

2-2 

15-5 

•8 

45-6 

•8 

2 1 

•9 

Rice  with  husk 

2 

8'21 

17  *5 

5*5 

4-0 

10-8 

1-8 

406 

•9 

18-3 

•9 

Do.  without  husk  ... 

5 

•39 

21-7 

57> 

3-2 

11-2 

1-2 

53-7 

•6 

2-7 

T 

Millet  ( P.  Mileaeeum ) with 

husk  ... 

3 

3-43 

11-4 

1-3 

■6 

9-6 

1-1 

2P9 

•2 

53- 

•5 

Do.  without  husk 

1 

1-46 

17-4 

5-3 

— 

170 

1-5 

49-2 

1-3 

8'3 

— 

Do.  ( P.  Italicum)  with- 

1-26 

out  husk 

1 

20-6 

3-3 

2-4 

14-1 

0-4 

39-6 

3-3 

11-6 

3-7 

Do.  ( S.  Saccharatum ) 
with  husk 

1 

272 

14-9 

8-4 

•7 

13-2 

0-4 

24-8 

•8 

368 

T 

Do.  ( S.  Saccharatum J 

without  husk 

1 

526 

21-4 

4-9 

2 6 

14-5 

1-8 

49-7 

2-5 

•2 

1-4 

Do.  (S.  Tartaricum ) with 

husk  ... 

1 

1*86 

. 

20-3 

3-3 

P3 

14-8 

T9 

50-9 

7'5 

In  the  preceding  table  of  the  average  com- 
position of  cereal  f grains,  the  last  column  may 
require  explanation.  Tt  expresses  what  is  called 
the  nutrient  ratio  of  the  cereal  grains,  or  the 
ratio  of  albumenoids  to  starch,  and  the  word 
starch  used  in  this  - sense  includes  the  carbo- 
hydrates and  the  starch-equivalent  of  the  fat.  One 
part  of  vegetable  oil  or  fat  is  regarded  as  equal 
to  2-5  parts  of  starch ; hence,  by  multiplying 
the  fat  or  oil  by  2 -5,  we  get  the  starch-equivalent 
of  the  oil.  Professor  A.  H.  Church,  in  his  work 
“The  Food  Grains  of  India,”  adopts  not  2 ‘5  but 
2-3  as  the  starch  equivalent  of  oil.  The  ratio 
in  a standard  diet  is  1 to  5 ; hence  cereals  which 
nearly  approach  this  ratio  of  albumenoids  to 
starch  are  capable  by  themselves  of  supporting 
the  human  frame  in  a state  of  health  for  a 
lengthened  period,  such,  e.g.,  as  Indian  wheat 
in  which  the  ratio  is  1 : 5-2,  while  rice  and  still 
more  so  Kurakkan  are  deficient  in  albumenoids, 
the  nutrient  ratio  in  each  case  being  respectively 
1 : 10  and  1 : 13,  so  that  both  of  these  foods 
require  to  be  supplemented  by  diet  in  which  the 
albumenoids  bear  a higher  ratio  to  the  starch 
than  1 to  5. 

Another  expression  that  is  met  with  in  the 
valuation  of  foods  is  “nutrient  value.”  This 
expresses  the  sum  of  the  albumenoids  and  the 
starch  in  100  parts  of  the  food.  Starch,  in  this 
sense  also,  includes  the  starch-equivalent  of  the 
oil  or  fat  as  well  as  the  carbohydrates.  From 
Professor  Church’s  work  on  the  “Food  Grains 
of  India,”  I quote  two  tables,  one  giving  the 
nutrient  ratio,  albumenoids  and  nutrient  values 
of  Indian  cereals  and  buckwheats,  the  other 
o-iving  the  same  for  the  pulses  or  leguminous 
seeds.  It  will  be  observed  that  while,  in  the 
cereals,  the  ratio  of  albumenoids  to  starch  is 
less  than  that  of  standard  diet,  in  two  of  the 
buckwheats,  and  in  most  of  the  leguminous 
seeds,  it  is.  greater,  so  that  cereals  and  pulse 
supplement  each  other. 


Nutrient  ratio,  Albumenoids  and  Nutrient  value 
in  Cereals  and.  Buckwheats.  (A.  H.  CHURCH.) 


C t D O • 

,S°e;-S 

' H o 

Z ¥ 

z SS^_gw 

<4  £ V 

P > 

ft 

K urakkan  or  Ragi 

1:  13 

5-9 

84 

(Eleusine  coracana) 
Koda  Millet 

1:  11-7 

7-0 

89 

(Paspalum  scrobiculatum) 
Rice 

1 : 10'8 

7-3 

86-5 

( Oryza  sativa)  . 

Sanwa  Millet  ... 

1:9'5 

8-4 

88- 

( Panicum  f rum entaceun  i ) 
Little  Millet  ... 

1 : 8'4 

9-1 

85' 

(Panicum  miliare) 

Maize 

1 : 8-3 

9-5 

88-5 

(Zea  mays) 
Great  Millet  ... 

1:8'2 

9-3 

86- 

(Sorghum  vulgare) 

Shama Millet  ... 

1 : 8- 

96 

85- 

(Panicum  colonum) 
Bulrush  Millet... 

1:7-6 

10-4 

89-5 

(Pennisetum  typhoid eum) 
Italian  Millet  ... 

1:7-4 

10-8 

91- 

(Setaria  italica) 

Broom  Corn 

1 : 6-4 

11-8 

87- 

(Sorghum  saccharatum) 
Bamboo  Rice  ... 

1:6-4 

11-8 

87- 

(Bambusa  arundinaceae) 
Barley 

1 : 6-3 

11 '5 

84-5 

(Stordeum  vulgare) 
Indian  Millet  ... 

1:6- 

12-6 

89- 

( Panicum  mil iaceum ) ) 
Wheat 

1:5-2 

13-5 

84-5 

(Triticnm  sativum) 
Common  Amaranth 

1 : 5-3 

13-7 

90- 

(Amaranthus'paniculatus) 

Buckwheat 

1 : 4-7 

15-2 

86* 

(Fagapyrum  esculentum) 
Quinon  Seed  ... 

1 : 3- 

19-2 

78- 

(Cheuopodium  quinon) 
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Nutrient  ratio,  Albumenoids  and  Nutrient  value  in 
Pulse  or  Leguminous  Seeds.  (A.  H.  Church.) 


Description. 

I Nutrient  ratio 
] or  Albumenoids 
| to  Starch. 

Albumenoids 
percentage  of 

Nutrient  value. 

Lupines 

(Lupinus  albus) 

1 ; 14 

31  7 

77 

Vetches 
(Vicia  sativa) 

1 : 1-6 

31-5 

81 

Cyamopsis-beans 

(Cyamopsis  psora!  ioides) 

1:1-7 

29-8 

79 

Vetch!  ings 

( Lathy rus  sativus) 

1 : 1-75 

31  -9 

87 

Soy-beans 

(Glycine  soja) 

1:2 

35*3 

105 

Sword  beans 

(Canavalia  ensifonnis) 

1 : 2-2 

25  0 

80 

Peas  ... 

(Pisum  sativum) 

1:2-4 

23-6 

81 

Lablab  beans 

(Dolielios  lablab) 

1 : 2-5 

22-4 

80 

Moth  beans 

(Pliaseolus  aconitifolius) 

1:2-5 

23-8 

81 

Lentils 

(Lens  esculenta) 

1 : 2-5 

24-9 

87 

Vigna  beans 
( Vigna  catian) 

1 : 2-5 

23-1 

81 

Haricot  beans 

( Pliaseolus  valgaris) 

1 : 2-5 

23-0 

75 

Horse  gram 
(Dolielios  biflorus) 

1 : 2-7 

22-3 

83 

Mung  beans 

(Pliaseolus  mungo) 

1:2-7 

22-9 

83 

Pigeon  peas 

(Cajanus  indicus) 

1:3- 

20-3 

80 

Lima  beans 
( Pliaseolus  lunatus) 

1 : 3-2 

19-8 

80 

Chick  peas 

(Cicer  arietinum) 

1 : 3-3 

19-5 

84 

Inga  beans 

(Pitliecolobium  dulce) 

1:4-6 

17-6 

98 

Pea  nuts 

(Arachis  hypogoea) 

1 : 5-2 

24-5 

151 

Carob  beans 

(Ceratonia  siliqua) 

1 : 8-5 

7-1 

68 

Rice  Straw. 

The  following  are  analyses  by  Kellner  of  Japan 
rice  straw,  booh  from  irrigated  and  from  dry 
land,  together  with  co-efficients  of  digestibility. 
Analyses  of  Rice  Straw.  (Kellner.) 


. Constituents. 

Rice  straw 
from  irri- 
gated land. 

Co-efficient 
of  digesti- 
bility. 

Rice  straw 
from  dry 
land. 

Co-efficient 
of  digesti- 
bility. 

20 ‘79 

10-33 

Moisture  per  cent.  .. 

Dry  substance: 

Albumenoids 

6-80 

46-54 

6-75 

43-84 

Eat 

2-17 

41.45 

2-16 

51-90 

Fibre 

48-68 

58-10 

40-35 

5.5-24 

Non-nitrogenous  ex- 

tract 

24-80 

35-41 

3214 

28-86 

Ash 

1 7 -55 

18-60 

100-00 

100  00! 

Dry  matter 

43-86 

39-18 

Organic  matter 

49-88 

44-03 

Kellner  remarks  that  both  these  straws  surpass 
all  others  as  fodder. 

Further  on  I have  calculated  the  above  analy- 
tical results  of  dry  straw  into  straw,  with  the 
respective  amounts  of  moisture  indicated  above 
for  the  sake  of  easy  comparison  with  published 
results  of  the  analyses  of  other  cereal  straws;  but 
first,  I give  another  table  of  analyses  of  paddy 
straws  from  various  districts  in  the  Carnatic  by 
Dr.  VanGeyzel  (formerly  of  Ceylon),  now  Chemical 
Examiner  to  the  Madras  Government ; and  further 
on  I have  re-stated  his  average  results,  so  as  to 
allow  of  easy  comparison  with  other  analyses  of 
cereal  straws. 

(To  le  continued.) 


VARIOUS  NOTES. 

Nearly  1,900  Tons  of  Kara  Rubber. — 
AooordiDg  to  the  annual  report  of  Messrs. 
Norton  & Co,,  of  Ptra,  the  receipts  of  rubber  at 
that  port  during  the  crop  year  amounted  to  18,490 
tons  of  1,000  kilos,  and  the  exports  to  18,787  tons. 
Of  the  oxports  11,605  tonB  were  for  the  United 
States  and  7,182  tons  for  Europe.  The  total  vMue  of 
the  rubber  exports  from  the  Amazon  districts  has  been 
given  atfrom  four  to  five  millions  sterling  a year  ! 

Sinhalese  Emigration  to  East  Africa  1 — 
Wecallattention  to  the  further  very  interesting  letter 
with  which  our  correspondent  “B.”  supplies  us 
on  this  subject.  We  think  our  readers  will  agree 
with  us  that  he  goes  on  whetting  our  curiosity 
almost  too  far — as  to  the  real  explanation  of  the 
Sinhalese  being  so  ready  to  leave  their  homes, 
cross  the  ocean  and  begin  life  and  hard  work,  in 
unknown  East  Africa.  What  can  it  be  ? We  must, 
however,  wait  till  the  official  negotiation  is  euded, 
before  demanding  the  answer.  In  one  respect 
“B.”  is  surely  a little  illogical  if  not  inconsistent : 
he  says  the  {Sinhalese  in  some  cases  dread  leaving 
iheir  homes  (to  do  looal  plantation  work)  because 
their  property  may  be  sold  up  and  their  house 
burnt  down  by  their  nearest  friend  and  neighbour. 
How  then  do  these  same  people  volunteer  to 
leave  the  island  altogether  ? Perhaps  they  sellout 
of  house  and  land  beforehand  ? As  regards  the 
“ eduoated  ” class  referred  to,  we  do  not  see  why 
the  slightest  obstacle  should  be  placed  in  their 
way  by  the  Government  or  anybody  else,  if  they 
wish  to  go  to  East  Afrioa  by  the  score  or  hundred; 
but  as  regards  tbe  igaorant  goyiya  or  agricultural 
labouier,  the  case  is  surely  different — that  is,  if 
it  be  the  fact  that  there  is  well-remunerated  work 
available  on  the  tea  plantations.  Surely  planters 
can  afford  really  good  substantial  lines,  and  regular 
food  and  pay  to  euoh  Sinhalese  workers  ? We 
shall,  however,  in  any  case  continue  to  take  a 
special  interest  in  “B.'s  Mission  ” and  to  wish  him 
and  his  German  friends  all  success.  Nine  years 
ago,  a letter  of  ours  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
attracted  some  attention  in  London  ; beoause  on 
the  faith  of  24  years’  watching  of  native  and 
foreign  Governments  in  Asio,  it  boldly  averred  that 
for  Africa  the  very  worst  form  of  European  rule — 
even  a Russian  despotism  of  the  severest  kind— would 
be  far  superior  to  the  very  best  native  Government— 
to  Muhammadans  with  their  slavery,  or  Dahomey 
with  its  cannibalism.  We  urged  then,  long  before 
it  was  dreamed  of,  that  the  European  Powers  should 
combine  to  take  possession  of  Africa  and  dividing 
it  up,  each  take  a part  in  administering  and  open- 
ing up  large  districts.  Since  then  Great  Britain, 
France  and  even  Italy  have  made  great  strides  in 
Africa  ; while  Germany  haB  come  in  for  a big 
Mice  ; Portugal  has  wakened  up  ; and  the  Belgian- 
Congo  State  been  fully  established.  How  great  a 
change  will  railways,  telegraphs,  roads  and  settled 
Government  make  within  the  next  ten  years  in  Africa 
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TEA. 

r Fireside  Facts  from  the  Great  Exhibition,  by  the 
Editor  of  “ Pleasant  Pages”  : being  an  Amusing  Series 
of  Object  Lessons  on  the  Food  and  Clothing  of  all  Nations 
in  the  gear  1851,  p.  52  et  seq.~\ 

If  you  wish  to  find  specimens  of  Tea  in  the  Great 
Exhibition,  you  will  find  several  in  the  Chinese  De- 
partment. I must  repeat,  however,  before  beginning 
our  lesson,  that  tea  is  not  strictly'  a tropical  plant.  It 
will  grow  inside  the  tropics,  but  not  in  the  very  warm 
climates.  It  is  cultivated  by  the  Chinese,  particularly 
in  the  tract  of  land  round  about  the  30th  degree  of 
latitude. 

Here  are  some  specimens  for  you  to  examine.  You 
may  begin  by  discovering  the  qualities,  and  the  uses. 
Then,  if  you  have  paid  attention  to  your  part  of  the 
lesson.  I will  pay  attention  to  my  part,  and  see  if  I 
can  give  you  an  interesting  history. 

IF.  The  first  quality  I observe  in  the  tea  is,  that 
it  is  thoroughly  dry. 

Ion.  It  is  also  brittle — “ crisp  ” would  be  a better 
word  to  use  ; — and  it  may  be  ground  into  a powder : 
it  is  pulverable. 

L.  It  is  shrivelled — that  is  a very  good  word  to  apply 
to  it. 

TT.  I do  not  see  any  more  qualities.  We  have 
examined  its  appearance,  and  its  substance  ; we  can- 
not say  anything  of  its  shape,  but  we  may  add  some- 
thing of  its  colour,  and  something  about  its  weight.  It 
is  black,  and  green,  and  in  weight  it  is  light. 

Ion.  We  may  add  that  it  is  a vegetable  substance. 
It  is  really  necessary  to  say  that  to  describe  it  properly. 

P.  Why? 

Ion.  Because  nobody  would  really  think  that  it  was 
a vegetable  substance  at  first  sight. 

If".  That  is  because  it  does  not  look  natural.  I 
suppose  we  must  not  call  it  a natural  substance.  We 
will  say  that  it  is  artificial. 

Ion.  I don't  think  that  that  is  correct.  It  is  not 
made  by  man. 

IT.  Well,  I have  heard  that  it  is.  Men  dry  and 
shrivel  it  up,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  make  it  like 
this.  Therefore  I think  that  it  is  an  artificial  substance. 

Ion.  But  at  the  same  time,  you  see,  men  do  not 
make  it,  they  only  alter  its  shape. 

I.  And  they  alter  its  state — from  a moist  green 
state  to  a dry  state. 

P.  You  say  that  it  loses  some  of  its  moisture.  By 
thus  losing  its  moisture,  it  loses  one  of  its  equalities. 

IT.  Yes.  One  of  its  natural  qualities,  papa. 

P.  Then  it  is  no  longer  in  quite  a natural  state. 
It  has  been  changed  by  the  art  of  man,  so  it  is  in  an 
artificial  state. 

Ion.  Aud  yet,  papa,  the  tea  leaf  is  a natural  sub- 
stance, because  men  could  not  in  any  way  make  such 
a substance.  When  a substance  is  compound  (that  is, 
formed  of  two  or  three  different  substances — such  as 
bread,  which  is  msde  of  flour,  water,  yeast,  salt,  Arc.), 
th  en  I call  it  an  artificial  substance.  So  this  is  what 
I should  say  of  tea, — “ It  is  a natural  substance  in  an 
artificial  state.”  Will  that  do  ? 

P.  Perhaps  that  is  the  best  way  to  express  it.  It 
certainly  is  not  an  artificial  substance ; and  it  is  not 
in  a natural  state. 

Ion.  Then  I will  write  down  the  qualities  of  the 
tea.  “ Tea  is  a vegetable  substance,  and  is  therefore 
natural;  but  it  has  been  brought  into  an  artificial  state, 
for  it  in  dry,  shrivelled,  crisp,  light,  and pulverable ; some- 
times it  is  black,  and  sometimes  green." 

P.  You  have  not  made  a complete  list  of  the  quali- 
ties. I think  I have  said  before,  there  are  many  hidden 
qualities  in  a substance,  which  you  cannot  discover 
by  observation. 

L.  You  mean,  papa,  the  qualities  which  we  discover 
in  using  a substance.  We  call  them  its  effects. 

IT.  I know  one  effect  of  tea  ; it  causes  people  to 
talk  aud  be  more  lively.  When  people  are  dull,  it 
serves  to  stir  them  up,  just  as  coffee  does.  What  is  the 
Latin  word  for  “ stir-up  ? " I forget. 

Ion.  I remember  it  : stimulate,  to  stir  up  ; and  we 
call  the  coffee  stimulating . 

1,.  And,  if  you  remember,  we  said  that  coffee  is 
refreshing ; and  because  it  makes  people  glad,  we  call 
it  exhilarating. 
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IP.  And  because  it  acts  as  a medicine,  aud  keeps 
the  students  from  going  to  sleep,  we  call  it  medicinal. 

P.  Yes,  you  said  that  the  coffee  in  its  “ effects  ” 
is  refreshing,  stimulating,  exhilarating,  and  medicinal : 
and  these  effects  also  belong  to  the  tea. 

IF.  It  is  very  easy  to  know  that  tea  has  such 
effects,  because  we  can  feel  them,  and  can  notice 
them  in  other  people,  but  I should  like  very  much 
to  know  how  the  tea  does  so.  Do  you  know,  papa  ? 

P.  What  do  you  want  to  know  ? 

IF.  How  the  tea  exhilarates  people,  and  refreshes 
them.  What  it  does  inside  them,  to  change  them  so* 

P.  Well,  I cannot  say  that  I know,  exactly,  but 
I will  tell  you  all  I have  learned  about  it.  There 
is,  both  in  the  leaves  of  tea,  and  the  berries  of 
coffee,  a peculiar  substance,  which  produces  these 
effects.  Although  this  substance  is  found  in  both 
articles,  we  give  it  different  names.  When  found 
in  tea,  we  call  it  “theine”;  and  when  found  in 
coffee,  we  call  it  “ caffeine.” 

I have  a little  book  on  chemistry,  written  by  a 
German  gentleman  named  Liebig,  and  I will  read 
you  what  he  says  of  Theine.  “ When  common  tea- 
leaves  are  placed  in  a watch-glass,  loosely  covered 
with  paper,  and  gradually  heated  on  a hot  iron 
plate,  until  they  are  brown,  long,  white,  shining  crys- 
tals appear  on  the  paper,  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
leaves.  This  is  theine.”  You  can  now  easily  under- 
stand that,  if  instead  of  heating  the  1 aves  on  a 
watch  glass,  they  are  heated  in  boiling  water,  the 
theine  would  not  form  dry  crystals. 

L.  No,  it  would  be  dissolved  in  the  water. 

1\  That  is  the  case.  So  the  next  time  you  are 
going  to  drink  a cup  of  tea,  you  may  look  at  it, 
and  remember  that  it  is  the  theine  dissolved  in 
the  water,  wich  will  refresh  you. 

IF.  Now  I know  something  more,  papa.  But  still 
you  have  not  told  us  how  the  theine  in  the  tea 
refreshes  us. 

P.  I will  tell  you  as  much  as  I know  of  the 
subject.  You  have  often  heard  how,  when  your  food 
in  being  digested,  it  is  dissolved  by  a fluid  called  the 
gastric  juice.  The  food  is  afterwards  acted  upon  by 
another  fluid  from  the  liver,  which  are  call  bile ; but 
if  we  have  not  sufficient  bile  within  us,  what  then  ? 

L.  Then  our  food  will  not  be  digested,  I suppose. 

P.  And  we  shall  feel  unwell.  Persons  who  do 
not  take  sufficient  exercise,  do  not  form  sufficient 
bile ; but  the  theine  in  tea  will  supply  the  substance 
required  for  the  purpose.  This  fact  explains  why 
men  who  sit  much,  and  study,  and  females  who 
do  not  often  go  out  of  doors,  are  so  fond  of  tea. 

W.  Then,  we  may  say, — as  the  tea  helps  to  form 
bile,  the  food  is  digested  more  quickly. 

P.  Yes,  or  the  food  is  assimilated,  as  we  say. 
By  assimilation  we  mean  that  the  food  becomes  part 
of  our  body,  by  being  changed  into  blood.  The  bile 
helps  in  this  process ; and  thus,  when  the  theine 
of  the  tea  helps  toform|bile ? 

II'.  The  bile  helps  to  form  the  food  into  blood. 

Ion.  And  the  blood  begins  to  circulate  more  quickly, 
and  we  feel  more  lively,  — we  are  stimulated  and  re- 
freshed. Most  people  feel  lively  after  tea. 

1\  Thus,  where  food  is  difficult  to  digest,  tea  is 
often  useful.  Which  kind  of  food  have  L told  you 
is  harder  to  digest — Animal  or  Fcgetable  food  ? 

L.  You  said  that  vegetables  were  more  hard  to 
digest,  and  that  grass-eating  animals  required  salt 
to  help  their  digestive  organs. 

W.  Just  as  you  said  that  we  require  pepper  to 
help  to  digest  encumber  and  other  raw  vegetables. 

P.  Thus,  we  find  that  tea,  also,  is  much  used 
amongst  nations  which  subsist  principally  on  vege- 
tables. The  great  chemist,  named  Liebig,  whom  I 
mentioned  just  now,  says  in  one  of  Iris  books,  “ Tea 
and  Coffee  were  orginally  met  with  among  nations 
whose  diet  is  chiefly  vegetable." 

Ion.  But  suppose,  papa,  that  a nation  could  not 
procure  any  tea ! The  English  people  had  no  tea 
at  one  time,  I suppose.  What  did  they  do  then  ? 

P.  Then,  they  used  something  else  which  an- 
swered the  same  purpose  by  helping  digestion:  or 

by  stimulating  and  refreshing  their  bodies.  Let  me 
tell  you  something  which  is  worth  remembering.  If 
people  would  only  live  ou  proper  food,  and  eat  it 
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in  proper  quantities,  and  take  proper  exercise,  they 
would  seldom  require  such  stimulants.  But  when- 
ever people  are  poor,  and  are  poorly  fed,  they 
make  up  for  the  “sinking  feeling”  which  such  want 
occasions,  by  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  opium,  and  worse 
still,  beer  and  spirits.  It  is  said  that  in  Germany, 
those  who  receive  the  lowest  wages,  while  they  are 
obl  ged  to  live  on  bread  and  potatoes,  always  reserve 
a portion  of  their  wages  for  coffee. 

Inn.  I quite  understand  why  they  do  that! 

P.  I should  like  yon  to  understand  it  very  clearly. 
1 will  say  it  to  you  once  more:  “Where  there  is 

good  and  nutritious  food  (containing  a: oh:,  a word 
which  I wili  explain  to  you  some  day),  and  with 
such  nutritious  food  exercise  is  taken,  the  azote  in 
the  food  forms  sufficient  bile ; but,  where  the  food 
is  poor,  or  hard  to  digest,  and  sufficient  exercise  is 
not  taken,  then  sufficient  bile  is  not  formed,  and 
men  use  the  Ihtii ic  in  tea,  or  the  caffeine  in  coffee, 
or  some  other  stimulant  for  the  purpose.” 

L.  Then  the  lesson  we  may  make  about  tea,  is, 
that  if  we  took  great  care  to  have  proper  food  and 
exercise,  we  might  do  without  it,  and  other  stimu- 
lants also. 

P.  Yes:  but  it  is  not  very  likely  that  this  will 
ever  be  the  case.  Until  all  men  give  due  attention 
to  their  food,  there  will  be  some  people  craving  for 
stimulants,  to  make  up  for  their  carelessness.  In 
another  part  of  M.  Liebig’s  book,  there  is  a para- 
graph expressing  this  opinion.  I will  read  it  to  you  : — 

“ It  is  a question  whether,  if  we  had  no  tea,  and 
no  coffee,  the  popular  instinct  would  not  replace 
them.  Every  people  of  the  globe  has  appropriated 
some  such  means  of  acting  on  the  nervous  life, — 
from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  where  the  Indian 
retires  for  days,  to  enjoy  the  bliss  of  intoxication  with 
Koka,  to  the  Arctic  Regions,  where  the  Kamschat- 
dales  prepare  an  intoxicating  drink  from  a poisonous 
mushroom.” 

Ion.  Or  he  might  add,  when  the  student  in  the 
university,  who  wants  to  study  all  night,  prepares  a 
decoction  containing  either  theine  or  caffeine. 

P.  Yes,  whether  the  university  be  in  England  or 
Germany,  or  elsewhere ; or  whether  it  be  in  the 
cottage  or  mansion,  such  stimulants  are  still  in  use. 
In  the  same  book  it  is  said  concerning  Germany — 

“ In  the  Customs  Union  (Zollvereiu),  more  than 
60,000,000  pounds  of  coffee  are  consumed  every  year  ; 
while  in  Europe  and  America  Tea  forms  part  of  the 
daily  arrangements  of  the  poorest  laborer  and  the 
richest  landowner—  and  the  consumption  of  this 
article  is  more  than  80,000,000  pounds  per  year. 

L.  And  a pound  of  tea  will  last  as  long  as  two 
or  three  pounds  of  coffee. 

ir.  What  a long  lesson  we  are  having  on  the  uses 
of  tea!  Now  I will  sum  it  all  up.  “ Tea  and  other 
stimulants  arc  very  useful  things,  because  they  have  re- 
freshing qualities  which  wale  up  for  the  most  of  good  food.' 

P.  Oh,  indeed!  Is  that  the  lesson  you  make?  I 
make  out  a very  different  case.  Listen!  Tea,  and 
all  other  stimulants  are  (except  in  occasional  cases) 
bad  things,  because  they  enable  peop’c  to  neglect 
their  diet,  a,nd  indulge  in  bad  habits,  without  feeling 
the  natural  consequences.  As  long  as  men  will  use 
such  stimulants  to  remove  for  a time  the  bad  effects 
of  their  neglect,  so  they  will  not  give  the  attention 
they  ought  to  give,  to  their  diet  and  exercise. 

Ion.  To  be  sure,  Willie!  Don’t  you  see  that?  If 
the  tea  and  other  stimulus  U were  taken  away,  then 
peonle  would  be  obliged  to  take  proper  care  of  them- 
selves. 

P.  Shall  I show  you  another  way  in  which  tea 
and  stimulants  are  bad  ? 

W.  Yes  papa,  please. 

P.  Because  they  wear  out  the  body.  We  do  not 
observe  this  fact  so  much,  because  we  take  them 
in  small  quantities,  and  their  action  is  gradual:  but 
as  soon  as  the  stimulants  are  used  in  a little  more 
than  moderate  quantity,  their  effect  becomes  evident. 
It  is  said  of  the  frequent  use  of  Tea,  that  it  answers 
the  purpose  for  a time,  but  the  object  is  attained 
at  “ a fearful  price” — the  destruction  of  health,  and 
vigour  of  body  and  mind  being  the  penalty.  Tea  is 
worse  iu  this  respect  than  coffee,  as  its  effects  are 
more  permanent. 


The  property  in  tea  which  has  such  injurious 
effects,  is  weakened  by  keeping  the  le  ives  for  a long 
time.  Fresh  tea  is  so  stimulating,  that  it  is  seldom 
used  until  it  has  been  kept  twelve  months.  The 
injurious  property  may  also  be  weakened  by  hat , 
for  green  tea  is  more  exciting  than  black,  because 
when  being  prepared  it-  is  not  “roasted  ” so  often. 

Tea  is  a very  improper  drink  for  young  children  : 
it  produces  too  strong  an  excitement,  and  causes  a 
diseased  state  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  It  has  been 
said  by  a well-known  physician,  that  “it  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  the  common  diet  of  boarding  schools. 
Tf  it  be  sometimes  allowed  to  the  children  as  a treat, 
they  should  be  informed  that  it  might,  if  used  fre- 
quently, injure  their  strength  and  constitution.” 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  tea,  I must  not 
forget  to  mention  that,  although  it  may  produce 
bad  effects,  the  effects  of  stimulants  which  contain 
alcohol,  instead  of  theine  or  caffeine  (such  as  beer  and 
spirits)  are  far  worse.  So  dreadful  are  many  of  the 
evils  which  these  stimulants  bring,  that  a great 
society,  called  the  National  Temperance  Society,  has 
been  formed  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  to 
induce  the  British  Nation  to  abstain  totally  from 
their  use. 

I.  Have  many  people  abstained  from  using  them  ? 

P.  Yes,  great  numbers ; especially  drunkards,  who 
have  suffered  from  their  bad  effects : and  when  these 

societies  do  more  to  teach  poor  people  how  to  spend 
their  money  in  buying  the  best  food,  and  how  to 
regulate  their  diet  and  exercise,  then  these  people 
will  be  able  to  give  up  stimulants  more  easily, — they 
will  not  /rant  them.  It  has  been  found  in  the  re- 
ports of  large  towns,  that  when  wages  have  beeu 
high,  or  food  has  been  plentiful,  there  has  not  been 
much  drunkenness : but  that  when  there  has  been 
scarcity  and  poverty,  drunkenness  has  increased ; 
for  when  the  poor  cannot  obtain  the  natural  refresh- 
ment for  the  body  from  wholesome  food,  they  get 
artificial  refreshment  from  stimulants. 

There ! wo  must  not  go  any  further  into  the  ques- 
tion of  stimulants  in  general.  We  have  made  too  long 
a subject  of  it  already.  I should,  however,  like  you. 
when  we  print  this  lesson,  to  read  it  over  several 
times.  Then,  perhaps,  you  will  see  that  it  will  be 
one  of  your  duties  so  to  attend  to  the  diet  and  exer- 
cise of  your  body,  as  to  enjoy  life  without  the  help 
of  stimulants. 

( To  be  continued. ) 

: 

PLANTING  PRODUCTS. 

( From  the  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Ceylon  Planters’  Association 
held  17th  Feb.  1893.) 

Tea. — The  season  was  an  unfavourable  one,  and  in 
most  instances  crops  fell  short  of  estimates.  The 
abncrmal  season  affected  quality  also — with  poorer 
quali'y  for  the  first  half  of  the  year,  your  teas  had  to 
compete  with  exceptionally  fine  teas,  approaching  fanoy 
make  from  Indis,  that  the  market  took  off  freely  for  a 
time  at  high  pric.  s,  which,  however,  gave  way  and  the 
same  teas  fell  3 ’.  a lb.  Lter  in  the  season:  not  only  this 
but  an  exaggerated  report  of  jour  rut-turn  got  abroad, 
and  it  was  no  wonder  jour  average  fell  in  July  to  8Jd., 
the  lowest  point  touched.  Your  average  in  London  for 
the  first  9 months  of  the  year  was  9d.,  for  the  last  3 
months  lid.  The  general  average  for  the  year  being 
9Jd.  against  10d.  for  1891-  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
returns  show  a total  export  for  the  year  of  71,153,357 
lb.  as  against  68,274,420  ;b.  for  1891,  or  an  increase  of 
2,879,237  lb.,  the  increase  in  1891  over  1890  being 
21,372,866  lb.  Steady  progress  has  been  made  in  most 
foreign  markets,  i.e.,  other  than  Loudon.  Thus  Aus- 
tralia shows  the  large  ai  d sati  faotory  inorease  of 
1,955,556  lb.  or  5,166,154  lb.  in  1892  as  against  3,210,598 
lb.  id  189L.  G rmauy  aleo  shows  an  iuoreaso  of  30,786  lb. 
or  123,077  lb.  in  1892  as  against  92,291  lb.  in  1891,  America 
on  the  other  hand  shows  a falling  off  of  62  244  lb.  viz  : 
163,137  in  1891  and  only  100,893  1b.  in  1992  of  direct 
exports,  the  falling  off  in  1891  being  41,086  lb,  as 
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against  1890.  Tour  unrelaxing  efforts  should  be  given 
to  forward  the  consumption  in  this  country,  and 
with  the  large  amount  subscribed  to  the  Chicago 
Exhibition,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  your  able  Com- 
missioner the  Hon.  J.  J.  Grinlintou.you  may  confidently 
look  forward  to  better  results  in  the  near  future.  The 
increased  consumption  in  this  country  and  Russia  are 
what  is  wanted  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  your 
staple,  with  a larger  output  to  be  expected  during 
the  next  three  years.  The  continued  displacement 
of  China  in  the  London  Market  by  your  Teas  is 
most  satisfactory.  Quoting  from  Messrs.  Gow,  Wilson 
& Stanton’s  report,  the  percentages  in  London  of 
India,  Ceylon  and  China  compare  as  follows  as  from 
1889  to  1892  : — 


India. 

Ceylon. 

China. 

1889  . 

..  52 

15 

33 

’90  , 

...  52 

18 

30 

’91  . 

...  49 

25 

26 

’92 

...  53 

30 

17 

Notwithstanding  the  lower  market  rates  ruling,  your 
Committee  has  pleasure  in  reminding  you  that 
your  looal  companies  have  in  all  cases  declared 
as  gool  dividends  as  formerly,  and  in  some  cases 
even  higher  dividends  than  in  1891.  With  the 
reduced  subscription  now  asked  for,  your  Committee 
hopes  that  the  Tea  Fund  will  have  your  continued 
hearty  support  as  it  has  done,  and  still  continues 
to  do  so  rnuoh  for  the  spreading  abroad  of  your 
Tea  throughout  the  world.  Labour  was  plentiful  in  all 
districts  and  good  results  are  to  be  expected  with 
regard  to  your  future  Labour  Supply,  by  the  able 
work  done  by  your  Commissioner,  Mr.  E.  J.  Young, 
backed  as  he  was  by  the  Local  as  well  as  by  the 
Madras  Government.  For  purposes  of  comparison 
and  reference  the  statements  furnished  to  the  Asso- 
ciation by  the  courtesy  of  the  Hon.  the  Collector  of 
Customs,  showing  the  total  export  and  distribution  of 
your  teas  for  the  past  three  years  are  of  much  interest. 

Cocoa. — The  aocoa  crop  for  the  year  1892  falls  a 
little  short  of  that  shipped  in  1891,  but  as  was  pointed 
out  in  last  years  report  the  year  from  the  1st  of 
January  to  31st  of  December  is  not  a very  good  one 
for  ascertaining  the  exact  annual  cocoa  yield  of  the 
island,  and  in  this  instance  it  is  particularly'  mislead- 
ing. The  wet  cold  weather  at  the  beginning  of  1892 
retarded  the  blossoms  both  for  the  spring  and  autumn 
crops,  and  a great  majority  of  the  annual  crop  of 
1892-93  will  be  picked  in  January,  February  and 
March,  instead  of  as  usual  in  October,  November  and 
December.  It  is  probale  therefore  that  the  shipments 
of  the  earlier  part  of  1893  will  quite  make  up  for 
the  deficiency  of  1892.  Taking  this  into  considerado  i 
with  the  ascertained  fact  that  cocoa  crops  show  their 
increase  in  alternate  years,  and  remembering  that  the 
shipments  of  1891  were  the  largest  on  record,  the  crop 
of  1892  may  be  looked  upon  as  progressive.  Reports 
from  all  districts  speak  of  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
treeB,  and  confidence  in  this  product  is  now  great<  r 
than  it  has  been  for  some  years.  There  is  not  the 
same  hesitation  noticeable  in  embarking  on  this  cul- 
tivation which  was  apparent  some  years  Bgo,  and  it  is 
beginning  to  be  recognized  that  with  a proper  study  of 
the  requirements  of  the  plant,  coooa  may  be  much  more 
generally  grown  than  was  supposed  at  one  time  to  be 
possible.  It  is  unneceisary  here  to  refer  to  the  neces- 
sary system  of  cultivation,  these  conditions  are  dow 
very  generality  understood  and  attended  to,  and  as 
their  benefits  are  seen,  it  is  probable  the  acreage  and 
yield  of  cocoa  will  increase.  Natives  are  planting  to 
some  extent,  but  the  proportion  of  cocoa  in  bearing  in 
native  hands  is  very  small.  Cocoa  stealing  has  as- 
sumed a very  systematic  and  dangerous  aspect.  And 
your  Committee  hopes  that  your  Association  will  keep 
in  view  the  need  for  vigorous  measures  being  taken 
for  repressing  this. 

Coffee. — The  exports  of  this  produot  whioh  was 
once  the  staple  of  the  country  have  been  again  re- 
dnoed  during  the  year.  The  amount  shipped  was 
39,013  owt.  against  an  export  oi  82,324  owt,  in  the 
previous  year.  Leaf  disease  and  green  bug  have  been 
severe  and  the  orop  has  been  disappointing,  Liberian 
coffee  from  its  hardier  nature  is  able  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  ths  disease  and  may  be  expected  to  show 


better  results.  The  falling  off  in  the  export  of  coffee 
ba9  been  very  considerable  as  will  be  seen  by  a com- 
porieon  of  the  last  five  years. 

1888  ...  137,793  owt. 

1889  ...  88,986  ,,  a reduction  of  48,807  cwt. 

1890  ...  81,334  „ 7,652  „ 

1891  ...  82  324  ,,  a slight  advance  of  990  ,, 

1892  ...  39,013  ,,  a reduction  of  43,311  „ 

Cardamoms, — The  past  year  has  turned  out  disap- 
pointing to  cardamom  growers,  both  as  regards  quality 
and  price.  The  shortness  of  yield  may  be  accounted 
for  in  a gre  t measure  to  drought  in  the  early  mouths 
of  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  which  is  the  most  critical  time 
for  blossoming.  The  following  statistics  of  exports 
will  show  that  this  has  been  the  shortest  crop  for  the 
last  three  years:  — 

Total  exports  for  1892...  ...  ...  372,5101b. 


Do  1891 408,866  „ 


Do  1890 395,576  „ 


Do  1889 466,168  „ 

Though  undoubtedly  cultivation  is  cintraoting  as 
far  as  Natives  are  concerned,  it  rs  being  largely  ex- 
tended by  Europeans,  and  particularly  to  the  North 
of  Kandy.  The  area  heing  planted  is,  however, about 
counterbalanced  by  that  going  out  of  bearing  ; 
therefore,  it  is  not  likely  there  will  be  any  large 
increase  in  the  future  exports.  Probably  the 
shipments  for  the  current  year  will  not  exceed 
350,0001b. 

cinchona. — All  interest  in  this  cultivation  has  dow 
been  given  up,  aud  even  these  pars  of  the  country 
where  it  had  been  most  largely  planted  have  been 
almost  entirely  cleared  of  bark. 


YATIYANTOTA  TEA  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

FROM  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS. 

The  weather  during  the  past  year  was  not  favour- 
able for  flush  and  the  yield  of  tea  was  24,200  lb. 
under  the  estimated  quantity.  The  clearing  of  33 
acres  i eferred  to  in  the  last  Report  has  been  success- 
fully planted  and  the  clearing  of  30  acres  planted  in 
189i,  which  from  the  beginning  of  this  year  will  be 
treated  as  part  of  the  Estate  in  bearing,  is  ex- 
pected to  yield  about  250  lb.  of  made  Tea  per  acre 
in  the  current  season. 

The  whole  crop  of  225,800  lb.  Tea  has  been  sold 
locally  at  an  average  net  price  of  434  cents  per  lb. 
against  a cost  of  21|  cents  per  )b.  laid  down  in 
Colombo.  After  making  the  usual  provision  for 
depreciation  of  Buildings  and  Machinery,  the  net 
balance  of  profit  for  the  year  amounts  to  R36.308.47, 
out  of  which  an  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  15 
per  cent  (on  R90,000)  has  been  paid,  absorbing 
R13.500,  The  Directors  recommend  that  a final 
dividend  for  the  year  of  15  per  cent  on  the  present 
Capital  of  R100,0()0  be  declared  and  made  payable 
on  the  18th  February,  that  a sum  of  R7.500  be 
added  to  the  Extension  Fund  and  that  the  balance 
of  R308.47  be  carried  forward  to  next  year’s  account. 

The  capital  of  the  Company  was  increased  on  the 
20th  August  to  R100.000  by  calling  up  the  final 
instalment  of  R100  per  share. 

At  a Government  sale  held  in  May  last  the  directors 
purchased  at  upset  price  three  blocks  of  land  called 
Mugunuwala  in  extent  acres  723.  0.  26.  The  land 
contains  a large  quantity  of  good  timber  whioh  was 
much  needed  for  building  and  other  purposes  on 
Polatagama  Estate  aud  being  situated  close  to  this 
property,  will  form  a valuable  adjunct  for  further 
Tea  Extensions.  Having  acquired  this  land  the  Direc- 
tors deemed  it  advisable  to  dispose  of  the  Abamalla 
property  BDd,  with  the  oonsent  of  the  Shareholders 
at  a Special  General  Meeting  held  on  the  12th  August, 
a sale  to  the  We-Oya  Tea  Company  Limited  for  the 
sum  of  R12,323'81,  as  on  30th  June  i.892,  was  effected. 
The  sale  involved  an  apparent  lots  to  the  Company 
of  Rl,790'61  which  is  charged  in  the  Profit  aDd  Loss 
aocount  of  the  year  but  as,  in  the  place  of  Abamalla 
whioh  originally  cost  over  R30  an  acre,  the  Com- 
pany has  acquired  land  more  suitable  for  their  pur. 
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poses  at  a cost  of  about  R15  an  acre,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a distinct  advantage  has  been  gained.  The  Com- 
pany now  owns  1,422  aores  of  land,  of  which  251 
acres  liavo  been  planted  in  Tea.  It  has  been  rie. 
cided  to  plant  about  150  acres  more  land  in  Tea  this 
year  and  the  necessary  arrangements  for  this  clear- 
ing have  been  made. 

The  construction  of  a Grant-in-aid  Cart  Road  to 
the  Estate  is  progressing  and  will  it  is  hoped,  be 
completed  about  the  middle  of  this  year. 

A large  expenditure  on  new  Machinery  and  exien- 
sions  to  the  Factory  was  incurred  last  year.  It  is 
not  expected  that  anyfnrther  additions  to  tbe  Factory 
will  be  required  this  year  but  a sum  of  R23,000  for 
new  clearings  and  other  expenditure  on  “Capital” 
account  has  been  allowed  for  in  Ihe  estimates. 

The  estimated  crop  expenditure  on  the  Estate,  season 
1893,  is  R51,250  on  a yield  of  250,000  lb.  of  Tea. 


THE  DUNKELD  ESTATE  COMPANY. 

FROM  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS. 

The  yield  of  Tea  for  the  season  has  turned  out 
a good  deal  less  than  was  anticipated,  the  total 
crop  being  110,9251b.,  or  39,075  1b.  under  the  esti- 
mated quantity.  Owing  to  the  unfavourable  weather 
for  flushing  which  prevailed  during  several  months 
of  the  season  Estates  generally  have  yielded  smaller 
crops  in  the  past  year  than  was  expected.  In  this 
respect  Dunkeld  was  singularly  unfortunate,  as  in 
the  early  months  of  the  year,  when  the  weather 
was  favourable,  a large  proportion  of  the  acreage 
had  been  recently  pruned  ; while  during  the  months 
that  the  bulk  of  the  esimate  was  expected  to  be 
secured  unfavourable  weather  prevailed.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Directors  are  gratified  at 
being  able  to  recommend  a substantial  dividend 
for  the  year. 

The  Tea  realized  an  average  net  price  of  over  51 
cents  per  lb.,  which  is  satisfactory,  considering  the 
low  prices  ruling  during  many  months  of  the  year. 

After  writing  off  R4, 175*73  to  provided  for  deprecia- 
tion of  buildings  and  machinery,  the  net  balance 
of  profit  available  for  dividend  is  R17, 950*04,  of 
which  the  sum  of  R7,500  has  been  absorbed  in  pay- 
ing o.n  interim  dividend  of  5 per  cent.  The 
Directors  recommend  that  a final  dividend  of  5 per 
cent,  be  declared  and  made  payable  on  the  18th 
February,  that  R2,750  be  transferred  to  an  Extension 
Fund,  and  that  the  balance  of  R200*04  be  carried 
forward  to  the  next  account. 

The  paid  up  capital  was  increased  in  July  last  to 
R150,000  by  the  issue  of  20  shares,  which  were  not 
allotted  on  the  formation  of  the  Company.  These 
shares  ivere  issued  at  a pr.  mium  of  20  per  cent, 
which  appears  in  the  annexed  accounts. 

The  estimated  crop  expenditure,  season  1893,  is 
R39.350  lb.  on  130,000  lb.  of  Tea,  and  a further  sum  of 
R2, 250  has  been  allowed  in  the  estimates  for  young 
clearings  and  buildings.  The  Factory  is  now  fully 
equipped,  and  beyond  the  cost  of  ordinary  upkeep, 
repairs  no  expenditure  should  be  incurred  under  this 
head  during  the  year. 

Db.  Dunkf.ld  Estate  Working  Account  1892.  Cr. 
To  Expandburt'  for  years  as  per  Superin- 
tfrdoi  t's  Reports..  ..R46.847  93 

Loss  Expenditure  oo  Perma- 
nent Works  transferred  to 
deb  t of  Dunkled  Estate, 
viz  : — 

Ou  Buildings  ..R3.794  1(3 

On  Maohi  iery  ,.R4,238  12 

On  Clearings  ..R2,149  32 

On  New  Dam 
and  Road  ..R  882  01 

1111,063  til 

35,784  32 

To  Amouu'  transferred  to  Depre- 
ciation Account — 

Aoeount  of  Boil  irgs  ,.R1,414  28 

Do.  Machinery  ,.R2,761  45 

4,175  73 


To  Balance  trausferrd  to  credit  of  Profit 

and  Loss  account  ..  ..  1,198  33 


R 59, 158  38 

By  Proceeds  of  Crop,  v;z.  : — 

110,925  lb.  Tea  R56,652  20 

20,149  lb.  Cinchona  Br  rk  R 2,4(36  1.3 
2 bus.  defile  R 40  00 

59,158  38 


R59.158  33 


GLASGOW  ESTATE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

(from  REPORT  OF  THE  Dlr.rci  RS.) 

The  yield  of  tea  in  the  year  was  satisfactory,  the 
estimate  having  been  exceeded  by  (3,4^ 0 lb.  and  as 
it  was  found  advisable  tO  cut  d>  w..  many  cinchona 
trees  which  were  doing  hanli-to  the  tea,  the  quan- 
tity of  bark  harvested  was  very  much  larger  than 
had  been  anticipated. 

The  season  was  unfavorable  for  coffee  and  the  crop 
secured  to  the  31st  December  amounted  to  less  than 
300  bushels  of  parchment.  In  view  of  the  small 
crop  and  of  the  uncertain  prospects  of  this  product 
in  the  future  the  Directors  decided  to  plan  tea 
without  delay  in  all  the  land  remaining  under  coffee. 
Eighty-six  acres  were  successfully  planted  last  year 
and  the  rest  will  be  planted  shortly. 

Good  prices  xvere  realized  for  the  produce  in  the  local 
market,  the  average  net  price  of  tea  being  61|  cents 
per  lb.,  of  coffee  R16  per  bushel,  and  of  cinchona  bark 
144  cents  perlb. 

After  writing  off  R3  131*50  to  provide  for  depreciation 
of  buildings  and  machinery,  the  net  balance  of  profit 
for  the  year  amounts  to  R27, 375*38,  of  which  Rl2,00O*C0 
has  been  absorbed  in  paying  an  interim  dividend  of 
6 , per  cent.  In  dealing  with  the  remainder  the 
Directors  recommend  that  a final  dividend  of  6 per 
cent,  be  declared  and  made  payable  on  the  18th 
February,  that  the  sum  of  R*-', 846*66  be  added  to 
the  Extension  Fund  and  that  the  balance  of  R528  72 
be  carried  forward  to  the  next  account.  The  amount 
at  credit  of  the  Extension  Fund  will  then  represent  the 
expenditure  no  new  tea  plantations  in  1S91-92. 

The  estimate  of  expenditure  ou  woiking  account 
in  1893  is  R36, 318*00,  agaiust  105.0001b.  tea,  500  bushels 
coffee  and  25,000  lb.  cinchona  bark;  whilst  a further 
sum  of  R5, 350*00  has  been  allowed  in  the  estimates  for 
tea  extension,  additions  to  the  factory  and  a wire  bridge 
over  the  river. 

Dr  GLASGOW  ESTATE  WfRKlNG  ACC  UNT,  1S82. 

To  Expenditure  for  year  as  R c. 

per  Superintendent’s 
report  • • R49,9G6  54 

Less  Expenditure  on 
permanent  works  trans- 
ferred to  debit  of  Glas- 
gow estate,  viz  : — 

On  Buildings  R5,049  93 
On  Machinery  3,632  54 
On  Tea  Exten- 
sion 4,388  48 

13,070  95 

• 36,895  5 


To  Amount  transferred  to 
Depreciation  account — 

On  account  of  Buildings. . R1.004  99 

Do  Machinery...  2,126  51 


3,131  50 


To  Balance  transferred  to 
the  Credit  of  Profit  and 

Loss  account  ...  ..  27,956  93 


Cr.  1167,984  02 

Bv  Net  Proceeds  of  produce  sold,  viz.  : — 

88.400  lb.  Tea  - . . R53,962  23 

295-19-32  bushels  coffee  4,743  88 

55,043  lb  CinehonaBark  9,009  11 

By  Receipts  for  manufactur- 
ing outside  Tea  Leaf  ..  ..  1,268  80 


R67.984  02 
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ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE.* 

ALL  ABOUT  SOILS  AMD  MANURE  : THE  TEA  TRADE  AND  SOIL. 

This  is  a book  which  should  be  valuable  to  all 
who  get  thfir  living  by  the  cultivation  cf  the 
soil.  This,  of  course,  is  practised  in  the  best 
and  most  scientific  manner  in  general  “farming” 
and  gardening  ; but  the  principUs  are  the  same 
everywhere,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  mechani- 
cal (geological)  and  chemical  nature  of  the  soil,  its 
fitness  for  any  particular  product,  its  preservation 
and  fertilization.  This  book  < xpLins  the  science  of 
til  age  in  language  brought  down  to  the  level 
of  the  most  ordinary  intelligence,  while  it  teaches 
al!  the  6lemen!ary  fao's  of  the  geology  of  the  earth’s 
surfaoe,  of  agricultural  chemistry,  ihe  practical 
cultivation  of  sou,  as  well  as  (for  the  farmer  in 
Europe)  a 1 about  the  live  and  dead  stock  he  neoessa- 
rily  has  to  employ  ; and  also  how  to  know,  and  to 
treat,  the  insect  and  fungus  pests  that  attack 
his  orops.  For  the  Ceylon  Planter  Parts  I.  end 
II.,  wbioh  deal  with  the  “ Soil  ” and  the 
“ Plant,”  are  wholly  interesting,  and  should 
be  well  understood  by  all  who  lay  claim  to  a 
liberal  education.  The  book  has  over  400 

pages,  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  provided 
with  a good  “Index,”  by  means  of  which  reference 
oan  be  instantaneously  made  to  any  of  the  many 
subjects  it  deals  with. 

Some  of  these  are,  in  Part  I.,  “Origin  and  pro- 
perties of  soils,  composition  and  c assification, 
sources  of  loss  and  gain,  moisture  and  manures;” 
while  in  Part  II.,  we  are  instructed  regarding  “Seeds 
and  their  germination,  the  selection,  (unctions  and 
cultivation  of  seeds  and  plants,  weeds,  fungus  and 
inseot  pests.”  It  may  be  useful  to  notioe  a few 
of  the  less  ins  here  taught : — 

“ All  orops  oan  be  traced  back  to  two  primary 
sources,  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere.  The  same 
is  true  of  animals  and  their  products. 

“ The  soil  can  be  regarded  as  derived  from  the 
sub-soil  ; air,  moisture,  temperature,  plants  and 
animals  being  the  ohief  agenis  in  efbofcmg  the  change. 

“Humus  (organic  matter).  After  having  thoroughly 
dried  a portion  of  soil  of  its  moisture,  weigh  1 lb, 
of  it,  and  burn  it  on  a red  hot  iron  plate  or  old 
fryiDg-pan : a strong  smelliDg  smoke  will  arise. 
After  the  smoke  has  ceased  to  appear  let  it  cool. 
Weigh,  and  the  loss  was  the  humus  (the  decaying 
remains  of  plants  and  of  animals.) 

•'Humus  is  of  value  beaause  the  final  products 
of  its  decomposition— chit  fly  carbonic  acid,  ammonia 
and  water — administer  to  the  food  requirements  of 
plants.  The  quantity  of  humus  in  cultivated  soils 
usually  ranges  from  2 to  9 per  cent,  and  within 
these  limits  the  soil  will  be  the  more  fertile  the 
more  humus  it  oontains.  It  is  possible,  however, 
for  a soil  to  oontain  too  much  decaying  organio 
matter  ; this  is  the  case  with  peaty  soils  and 
boggy  moorlands. 

“Put  another  weighed  quantity  of  the  dried  and 
powdered  soil  into  a bottle  of  rain  water — shake  it 
well,  and  let  it  stand  a day  or  so.  Then  carefully 
pour  off  the  clear  liqui  1 into  a saucer,  or  basin. 
The  loss  in  weight,  (after  again  being  dried)  re- 
presents the  soluble  ingredients,  and  these  may  be 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  water  in  the  basin. 
It  is  the  soluble  parts  of  the  soil  only  that  plants 
feed  on. 

“When  water  that  has  trickled  through  a soil 
flows  away  from  it,  some  of  the  soluble  matter — 
and  in  some  oases  a considerable  portion  of  it — 
may  be  oarried  away  in  the  water. 

* “ Elements  of  Apiculture .” — A Text  Book  pre- 
pared und  r the  authority  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Sooiely  or  Eogla.  d,  by  W.  Freain,  LL.p.  3id 
Edition.  2s  fid.  John  Murray,  Loudon. 
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"The  constituent  parts  ofasoil  are  for  ever  changing. 
— Crops  are  continually  carrying  away  certain 
ingredients,  whilst  the  fine  earth  of  the  soil  is  as 
constantly  being  added  to  by  the  decomposition,  or 
deoay  of  the  stony  fragments  which  the  soil  con- 
tains, In  addition,  the  rain  which  falls  upon  the 
land  brings  with  it  from  the  atmosphere  certain 
substances  which  are  of  muoh  importance  in  culti- 
vated soils.” 

Here  the  reviewer  may  stop  to  add  that  ground 
aqueous  rooks  is  coming  largely  into  use  in  England 
as  manure. 

“ For  many  years  past  the  reduction  of  rocks  for 
manure  has  Inen  carried  on  in  a small  way  by  a 
system  of  calcining,  thus  softening  the  rook,  and 
afterwards  reduoing  to  powder  by  a primitive 
method  of  stamping.  In  a German  standard  work 
on  vegetarianism  I read : ‘ With  Hensal’s  rock- 
flour  as  manure  there  has  been  obtained  for  years 
past  the  best  and  soundest  crops  without  any 
addition  whatever  of  nitrogenous  substances.’— 
English  Mechanic." 

Tne  cla- sifioation  of  soil  into  sandy,  loamy, 
olayey,  clay-loamy  and  strong  olay  is  then  shown 
to  be  a simple  process.  “Experience  proves  that  a 
soil  is  best  adapted  for  cultivation  when  it  oon- 
tains of — 

Sand  (siliceous  and  caloareous)  from  50  to  70  peroent 
Clay  . . , . 2d  to  30  ,, 

Pulverized  limestone  ..  5 to  1 0 ,, 

Humus  . . . . 5 to  10  „ 

“It  thus  contains  enough  sand  to  make  it  warm 
and  pervious  to  air  and  moisture ; enough  clay 
to  render  it  moist,  tenacious  and  conservative  of 
manures ; enough  limestone  to  furnish  caloareous 
material  and  to  decompose  organio  matter;  and 
lastly,  sufficient  humus  to  assist  in  supplying  the 
food  requirements  of  the  plants,  and  to  aid  in 
maintaining  the  oarbonio  aoid  in  the  interstitial 
air  of  the  soil. 

“Nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  lime  are 
the  four  ingredients  that  are  liable  to  run  short 
in  a soil,  and  ihe  deficiency  of  which  has  to  be 
made  good  by  the  cultivator. 

Soil,  sustains  loss  in  the  orops  it  bears,  and  in  the 
drainage  water  oarrying  away  fine  earth  in  suspen- 
sion, and  iD  solution.  Experience  has  shown  that 
expulsion  of  soluble  salts  from  the  soil  takes  place 
most  freely  when  the  pereulation  of  moisture  is 
the  most  rapid,  so  that  a heavy  rainfall,  restricted 
to  a few  days,  does  far  more  harm  in  washing  a 
soil,  than  would  the  same  amount  of  rainfall 
spread  over  a month. 

“The  souroes  of  gain  to  soils  are  in  the  land 
itself,  in  the  atmosphere,  in  the  residues  of  orops, 
and  the  application  of  manures,  and  of  other 
dressings.” 

The  above  are  a few  of  theielementary,  but  useful, 
lessons  taught  and  fully  explained  in  the  early 
ohapters  of  this  book.  From  them  and  others  the 
thoughtful  reader  may  deduce  muoh  knowledge  and 
solve  problems  that  puzzle  him  in  practice. 
Thus,  near  old  oooly  lines  tea  will  seldom  grow, 
because  the  soil  has  been  “soured.”  We  read: — 

Soils  containing  too  much  organio  matters  become 
what  is  termed  ‘ sour  ’ owing  to  the  excess  of 
organio  acids.  Lime  by  combining  with  such  acids, 
renders  them  harmless.  ’ 

We  talk  (it  may  be  incidentally  remarked)  of  the 
tea  tree  being  a deep-feeder.  Of  oourse  the  roots 
wandering  down  into  the  sub-soil  are  in  search  of 
what  they  may  devour  ; but  this  oonsists  chiefly 
of  moisture  supporting  the  plant  through  droughts, 
though  when  suoh  long  whippy  roots  strike, 
or  find  a hole,  or  pooket  of  good  soil,  or  food 
they  develop  at  that  spot  a bunch  of  fibrous 
rootlets  to  absorb  the  nourishment,  Generally,  I 
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Bbould  say,  the  tea  tree  flourishes  above  ground  in 
branch  and  flush  in  a raio  directly  proportioned 
to  the  space  occupied  by  its  roots  in  fertile  soil , 
In  shallow  soils  manuring  is  necessary,  and  must 
be  continuous;  but  one  generation  is  not  long  enough 
to  exhaust  the  riches  contained  in  soils  of 
great  depth. 

•“Artificial  Manures”  (we  quote  again  from  the 
bools)  poeEees  the  advantage  of  presenting  a large 
quantity  of  fertilizing  material  in  a small  bulk. 
Some  artificial  fertilizers  contain  only  one  valu- 
able ingredient  and  are  thin  spoken  of  as 
‘‘Nitrogenous,  phosphafio  or  potash  manures,” 
as  the  case  may  be.  Others,  Euch  as  Peruvian 
Guano,  contain  more  than  one.  Then  follows  all 
about  Peruvian  Guano. 

Fish  Manure  is  the  refuse  of  fish  curing  estabf 
lishments,  and  consists  of  fish  cffal,  sometimes  o 
whole  fish,  dried  and  ground.  This  “ Fish- 
guano”  yields  from  8 to  10  per  cent  of  Am- 
monia, and  from  10  to  15  per  cent;  and  even 
more,  of  phosphate  of  lime.  They  often  con- 
tain fish-oil,  which  renders  them  less  serviceable 
as  manures,  beoause  it  delays  decomposition.” 

“ Bones  are  essentially  a phoepbatic  manure. 
Coursely  crushed  bones  decompose  but  slowly  and 
oooupy  some  years  in  yielding  up  their  fertiliz- 
ing ingredients.”  And  so  on  in  great  detail  con- 
cerning to  various  kinds  of  manures  natural 
and  artificial. 

«, 

PLANTING  IN  GERMAN  NEW  GUINEA. 

Tobacco— -Cotton. 

(From  a Correspondent.) 

German  New  Guinea  or  the  territory  of  New  Guinea 
Company  may  be  divided  in  two  principal  parts : the 
mainland  of  New  Guinea, and  the  Bismarck  Archipelago 
and  Solomon  Islands.  Colonisation  in  New  Guinea 
proper  is  still  in  its  infancy.  After  many  experiments, 
the  New  Guinea  Company  decided  to  open  up  the 
country  around  Astrolabe  Bay,  where  the  commodious 
and  land-locked  harbour  ‘‘Friederich-Wilhelms-Hafen” 
presents  a favourable  base  of  operations,  and  where 
the  soil  gives  promise  to  yield  first-rate  tobacco. 
The  first  experiment  with  Sumatra  tobacco  was  so 
favourable,  that  at  once  a German  Company  was 
started  under  the  name  of  the  “ Astrolabe-Bay- 
Company  ” and  work  was  commenced  about  a 
year  ago.  The  results  have  so  far  proved 
successful ; the  tobacco  of  this  year’s  crop  is 
regarded  as  far  superior  to  the  best  Deli  tobacco. 
Preparations  are  at  present  being  made  for  bringing 
four  stations: — Jomba,  Gorima,  Erima,  and  Stephanort 
in  proper  working  order.  The  great  difficulty  has 
been,  and  still  is,  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  country. 
Fever  and  dysentery  are  prevalent,  and  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  imported  Chinese  and  Malay  labourers 
have  died  of  these  diseases.  Besides  the  tobacco 
plantations,  a cotton  plantation  is  started  at  Constan- 
tinhafen  where  the  Sea  Is'and  variety  is  grown.  The 
Bismarck  Archipelago  has  been  colonized  since  about 
1875.  Two  German  firms,  Hernsheim  & Co.  at 
Matupi,  and  a branch  station  of  the  German  firm 
in  Samoa  at  Mioko,  as  well  as  the  American 
firm  of  E.  E.  Forsayth  at  Balum,  have  for  many 
years  carried  on  business  in  those  parts  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  copra,  tripang,  and  other 
island  produce.  The  firm  of  E.  E.  Forsayth  has 
also  large  plantations  in  New  Britain,  where  first 
class  Sea  Island  cotton  is  grown.  The  plantation 
comprises  at  present  about  900  acres  planted  with 
cotton,  between  which,  at  intervals  of  32  feet,  coco- 
nuts have  been  planted.  These  latter  already 
begin  to  bear.  The  plantation  employes  about  400 
labourers  and  has  a complete  set  of  machinery  for 
cleaning  and  packing  the  cotton  and  shipping  it  r ady 
for  the  market.  A few  years  ago,  the  New  Guinea 
Company  also  started  a cotton  plantation  at  Herberts- 
hohe,  which  still  is  in  its  infancy.  The  labour  ques- 
tiqn  is  not  beset  with  so  many  difficulties  in  the 


Bismarck  Archipelago  as  in  many  other  countries. 
The  islands  are  densely  populated,  and  the  natives 
like  to  go  away  for  a space.  It  is  still  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  will  continue  to  go  to  New  Guinea 
when  news  of  the  unhealthy  effect  of  the  climate  spreads 
to  the  different  islands.  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  labour  among  the  natives,  who  to  a 
great  extent  are  still  very  dangerous  and  opposed  to 
colonisation.  Not  a single  year  passes  without  murders 
by  the  natives.  The  firms  in  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago  sometimes  suffer  severely  in  this  way  as 
their  traders  on  outstations  are  killed,  the  stock  in 
trade  robbed,  and  the  produce,  already  gathered, 
burned.  Very  little  is  done  to  punish  the  offenders ; a 
German  war  vessel  will  run  down  to  the  place,  fire  a 
few  shells  into  the  village,  land  a number  of  men, 
and  burn  the  houses.  The  natives  are  so  accustomed 
to  these  tactics,  that  they  invariably  leave  their 
villages  as  soon  as  they  see  a war-vessel  approach, 
and  quietly  return  after  it  is  gone,  knowing  that  they 
will  be  left  in  peace  in  future.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  easily  understood  that  many  parts  of  the 
island  are  too  unsafe  for  settlers,  and  the  authorities 
openly  acknowledge  this  by  proclaiming  that  they  are 
unable  to  protect  settlers  in  certain  parts  of  the  islands, 
notably  so  in  parts  of  New  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand, 
settlers  are  not  permitted  to  protect  themselves  in 
such  cases,  and  not  long  ago  a trader  was  kept  im- 
prisoned for  about  six  months  because  he  had  fired 
upon  natives  in  order  to  recover  a certain  qua  tity  <>f 
trade,  which  had  been  Btolen  out  of  his  bort.  The 
man  was  eventually  acquitted  as  being  perfectly  in- 
nocent of  any  guilt  or  offence,  but  it  is  not  a very 
satisfactory  thing  for  a trader  to  be  imprisoi  ed  in  case 
of  any  complaint  being  made  against  him  justly  or 
unjustly,  aDd  then  to  wait  the  decision  of  the  Court, 
all  the  while  I eirg  a prisoner.  The  taxes  and  duties 
levied  by  tl  e New  Guinea  C<  mp«Dy  are  not  exorbitant. 
The  firms  and  settlers,  however,  complain  that  they 
in  many  oases  are  hampered  with  petty  restrictions  on 
trade  and  communication,  and  that  tie  taxes  and 
duties  go  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  New  Guinea 
Company,  which  latter  in  noway  does  anythirg  for 
the  benefit  of  the  islands.  Even  the  stt  am  c<  m- 
munication  which  on  every  occasion  is  set  forth  by 
tbe  Company  as  a great  boon  is  not  ot  so  great  a 
benefit  as  it  on  first  sight  might  appear.  The  German 
firms  get  their  supplies  by  eaibng  vessels  direot 
iiom  Germary.  The  American  firm  of  E.  E.  For- 
sayth deals  with  Sydney,  and  the  only  benefit  is  a 
comp 'ratively  regular  mail,  although,  thr  u^h  the 
nature  of  the  business  carried  on  in  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago,  a regular  mail  certainly  is  a conve- 
nience hut  not  a necessity  to  any  of  the  firms.  Lately 
a small  trade  has  been  opened  up  with  Singapore  but 
as  far  as  the  Archipelago  is  concerned,  we  do  not 
th'nk  tbst  it  will  be  of  any  consi  qnence. 

There  is  ui  questionably  great  scope  for  future 
undertakings  • specially  in  the  plantation  linp,  bnt 
German  capitalists  have  up  to  date,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  been  very  reluctant  about  investing  money 
in  their  own  Colonies,  and  considering  that  a great 
deal  of  red  tape  is  still  in  use  bere,  foreign  capital 
is  not  likely  to  be  invtsted  as  long  as  better  chances 
offer  in  other  countries. — Straits  Times. 


NETHERLANDS  INDIA. 

The  Locomotief  calls  attention  to  the  prevalence  of 
adulteration  of  iood  among  Chinese  dealers  at  Sama- 
rang.  Butter,  for  iustance,  is  mixed  with  plantain 
flour  and  the  aerated  waters  are  of  the  foulest  kind. 
All  the  falsified  articles  are  in  tins  and  bottles  pio- 
vided  with  counterfeit  labels. 

Papers  just  laid  before  the  Netherlands  Parliament 
give  particulars  of  spice  growing  in  the  Moluccas, 
showing  that,  in  some  of  the  islands  clove  cultivation 
has  been  given  up  owi  g to  unremunerative  prices. 
In  Banda,  tbe  nutmeg  plantations  still  yield  heavy 
prefits.  In  south  and  central  Halm*beira,  the  nutmeg 
tree  grows  wild  aDd  so  high,  that  only  tbe  fruit  easily 
wuthin  reach  is  plucked.  On  tbe  north  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  as  well  aa  on  the  western  portion  of  the  south 
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coast,  the  coconut  palm  is  reported  to  grow  luxuri- 
antly’ From  there,  copra  was  first  exported  on  a 
large’ scale  in  1891.  In  the  Bargaai  group,  too,  this 
artio'e  is  prepared  in  large  quantities  and  is  bought 
up  by  Chinese  from  Gor  ntalo.  The  cultivation  of 
ooffee,  formerly  so  widespread  m the  island  of  Ternate, 
has  been  abandoned  owing  to  the  variable  climate  ham- 
pering the  fruiting  of  the  trees.  The  trees  show 
abundanoe  of  leaves  and  blossom  but  rain  prevents 
fruit  from  being  formed.  The  Sultans  of  Teranate  and 
Tn'ore  have  taken  stei  s at  the  prompting  of  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  coffee  growing  among  the  moun- 
taineers in  Halmaheira.  The  Government  has  under- 
taken to  supply  them  with  berries  for  the  purpose. 
In  the  island  of  Bechien,  the  growing  of  tobacco  has 
been  u>  successfully  tried  by  two  companies  started  iu 
the  Netherlands, 

In  Aoneen,  the  jear  has  closed  qin'etly,  as  the 
Achinese  proved  less  harassing  than  at  the  c’ese  of 
1891.  During  the  year  tracqnilbty  prevailed  with  the 
lines  hel  l by  the  army  of  occupation,  who  have  also 
sncccB^ful  y baulked  the  designs  of  the  Achinese.  On 
the  coast,  progress  has  been  made  iD  gaining  the 
pe>ple  over  through  the  shipping  regulation.— Straits 
Times. 


COFFEE  PLANTING  IN  COOEG. 

By  far  the  gi eater  number  of  European  estates  are 
equated  in  the  great  Bamboo  or  South  Coorg  Dis*rict, 
where  many  of  them  lie  contiguously  grouped  togelhar, 
so  much  so  in  parts  as  to  present  vast  sheets  of  con- 
tinuous coffee  extending  over  very  large  areas.  It  is 
this  which  lends  so  much  force  to  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  running  a railway  from  Mysore  through 
S.  Coorg  on  to  Telicberri.  The  distr’ct  con  Uts  for 
the  most  part  of  low  undulating  hills  cividod  by 
valleys  which  have  been  terraced  for  the  cultivation 
of  paddy.  These  paddy  fields  form  a beau'ifut  fea- 
ture in  the  landscape  all  over  Coorg.  The  coffee  is 
planted  on  flats  or  up  gende  slopes,  steep  laud  bting 
exceptional.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  rich  and  it  is 
altogether  a splendid  district,  for  coffee,  its  ouly  fault 
b f-ing  that  places  down  there  have  sometimes  a bad 
habit  of  giving  an  excessively  heavy  crop  one 
season  and  an  extremely  light  one  the  next.  The 
altitude  of  the  country  averages  about  3,000  feet 
above  sea  leve',  and  the  rainfall  to  about  70  inches 
a year.  Next  io  importance  oomes  the  Sun  iroppa 
District  of  North  Coorg,  which  resembles  the  Bamb'  o 
very  closely  in  the  undulating  character  of  the 
country,  the  nature  of  the  jungle,  soil,  climate  etc: 
but  diff-rs  in  regard  to  the  estates  not  b iog  so  closely 
grouped  and  the  crops  being  more  regular.  The  third 
di-triot  consists  of  some  large  properties  more  or 
less  scattered  further  North  towards  toe  Sow»rpette 
(Monday  B>zar)  side  of  the  country.  I believe  some 
of  them  are"  doing  excellently.  The  Perambadi  and 
Sampaji  Ghaut9  and  the  region  round  about  Mer- 
cara,  the  chief  town  in  the  country,  which,  onoe 
upon  a time,  were  fl  mrishing  districts,  have  long 
Bince  been  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  overrun 
as  they  are  with  lantana,  present  a seme  of  the  most 
utter  desolation.  Some  pieces  of  ooffee  are,  I believe 
still  Kept  up  ou  the  Perambadi  Ghaut  and  three 
estates,  one  of  whioh  is  a Cinohona  estate,  are  still 
extant  on  the'Sampaji  Ghant.  Native  gardens  are 
to  be  met  with  almost  everywhere.  Having  given 
fl  short  description  of  the  planting  districts  of  Coorg, 
we  may  proceed  to  notice  the  position  of  the  industry 
during  recent  years,  and  as  it  is  at  present.  Its 
prospects  in  the  near  future  may  next  be  dealt  with. 
During  the  great  depression  in  the  Ooffee  Market 
some  years  ago,  which  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  all  of  us,  what  with  lf>«£  disease,  borer,  small  crops 
and  low  prices  the  positio.  of  the  Planter  had  become 
well  nigh  hopeless.  It  was  enough  to  make  the 
stoutest  lo’e  heart,  neverthe’ess  planters  managed  to 
keep  things  going  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that 
better  times  were  ahead  ; they  came  at  last,  prices 
n^ouuted  higher  aud  higher,  exchange  went  on 
steadily  declining ; and  matters  assumed  quite  an 


altered  complexion  when  estates,  regaining  some 
of  their  pri  tine  vigour,  gave  the  bumper  crops  of 
1891  92.  These  crops  came  most  fortunately  for 
thu  Bamboo  as  they  bad  been  preceded  by  three  bad 
seasons,  ii  the  last  of  whioh  the  crops  were  so  short 
on  many  p'ac-s  as  not  to  pav  working  expenses.  Pro- 
bably the  rigor  us  economy  that  had  to  be  practised 
c uring  the  depression  all  ided  to  was  partly  accoun- 
table for  this  state  of  things.  Last  year  the  highest 
prioe  offe  ed  for  parchment  in  the  country  wasR14-8-0 
per  bushel  delivered  on  the  estate.  This  was  con. 
sider  cl  sufficient  inducement  by  some  to  sell,  with  the 
result  that  they  susiained  some  loss  as  compared  with 
those  who  sent  their  orops  home  to  England.  It  was 
an  ill-advised  thing  to  do  in  the  face  of  the  pros- 
pects  of  a continued  fall  in  exchange.  The  blos- 
som showers  of  the  present  season  were  not  en- 
tirely favorable.  Neveithelees  the  crops  whioh 

are  dow  being  picked  on  some  of  the  North  Coorg 
estates,  will  be  a decidi  d improvement  on  those 
of  last  season,  while  on  all  the  others  they  will  pay 
handsomely  enough.  The  same  cannot  be  said 
of  the  crups  in  the  Bamboo,  the  gathering  of 
which  is  probably  nearing  completion.  The  trees 
oould  harlly  be  expected  to  do  much  after  their 
supreme  eff.  rt  of  last  season.  However  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  learn  that  no  losses  will  be  incurred.  The 
highest  price  offered  for  parchment  delivered  on  the 
es  ae  th.it  I have  heard  of  this  year,  is  R18  per 
bushel.  A very  goo  1 price  no  doubt,  but  general 
fe-ling  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  shipping  home,  the 
object  being  to  reap  the  benefit  of  any  further  de- 
cline in  exchange  that  there  may  be.  It  is  confi- 
dently predicted  by  people  in  Mercara  that  the  prioe 
of  native  ooffee,  pnunoed  and  cleaned  will  fetch 
R400  per  candy  or  El, 600  per  ton  ! If  this  be  the  oase 
the  question  may  well  be  asked — “Wouldn’t  it  pay 
planti  rs  to  strip  and  sell  their  crops  as  native  coffee  P 
A saving  would  be  effected  in  gathering  which 
con'd  be  done  at  2 annas  a bushel  and  a number 
of  other  ways ; and  any  apparent  loss  there  may 
be,  compared  with  prices  obtained  for  parchment, 
would  perhaps  be  more  than  made  up  for,  by  the 
increased  vigour  imparted  to  the  trees  which  would 
enable  them  to  bear  better  next  year  than  will  be  the 
case  with  the  present  crop  left  to  ripen  upon  them 
to  ibe  bitter  end.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  however, 
whether  these  predictions  will  be  verified.  The 
highest  price  realised  for  clean  native  ooffee  last 
season  was,  I believe,  R295  per  candy.  Owing  to  the 
high  prices  that  have  now  been  ruling  for  some  time, 
lands  which  would  otherwise  have  been  left  alone  have 
been  brought  under  cultivation.  Several  clearings 
were  opened  last  year  and  are  doing  excellently  ; 
olearirigs  that  are  well  looked  after  come  into  bear- 
ing iu  the  2nd  year.  One  estate  three  years 
ago,  gave  its  4 cwt.  an  acre  in  the  2nd 
year  ! Libor  in  S.  Coorg  has  been  quite  up 
to  requirements,  but  generally,  places  in  North 
Coorg  have  not  been  quite  so  well  off,  indeed  some 
places  are  shorthanded  for  crop,  but  I expect  matters 
iu  this  respect,  will  be  notified  by  the  influx  of  Pothur 
onolies  which  is  now  taking  place.  The  losses  from 
borer  during  the  season  just  past  have  been  very  great, 
and  the  Dumber  of  supplies  put  out  enormous,  amount- 
ing in  many  instances  to  100,000  on  places  of  250 
acres  or  so  in  extent.  Leaf  disease  has  also  been  very 
bad  in  parts,  bat  good  work  has  enabled  the  trees  to 
throw  it  off  and  recover  sufficiency  to  hold  out  fair 
promises  of  crop  for  the  next  season.  On  the  whole, 
coffee  iB  looking  exceedingly  well  for  crop  next  year, 
especially  in  the  Bamboo,  and  now  wa  await  with 
anxiety  the  blossom  showers  in,March,  upon  which  the 
realisation  of  our  expectations  almost  entirely  depend. 
— Nitgiri  News. 


NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

Tea  in  1892. — Noth  withstanding  a lament  from 
I the  Darjeeling  district,  last  year  was  not  a bad  one 
I for  tea  plant-rs.  Prices,  it  is  true,  were  low,  but 
| that  very  feature  is  no  doubt  accountable  for  the  very 
1 large  home  consumption  of  207,000,000  lb.  and  was 
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also  probably  a strong  factor  in  substituting  Indian  and 
Ceylon  teas  for  those  of  China.  The  change  in  the 
public  taste  has  been  very  rapid  during  the  past 
twelve  months  ; and  the  consumption  of  Chinese 
tea  has  in  consequence  fallen  from  52,000,000  lb.  in 
1891  to  34,000,000  lb.  in  1892,  while  the  use  of  Indian 
tea  increased  from  99,000,000  lb.  to  109,000,000  lb., 
and  Ceylon  teas  from  51,000,000  lb.  to  64,000  000  lb. 
in  the  same  period.  The  increased  consumption, 
combined  with  more  remunerative  prices,  due  to 
the  crop  barely  equalling  that  of  last  year,  is  cer- 
tainly encouraging  to  planters,  while  the  danger  of 
over-production  is  for  the  present  indefinitely  shelved. 

The  Consumption  of  Vanilla. — In  view  of  the  ex- 
tended use,  and,  so  far  as  household  consumption 
is  concerned,  the  frequent  abuse,  of  vanilla,  some 
statistics  as  to  its  consumption  are  interesting.  A 
few  years  ago  it  was  estimated  that  the  world's  con- 
sumption of  vanilla  was  about  230,0001b.  per  annum. 
There  has  probably  been  little  increase  in  the  re- 
quirements, as  vanillin,  the  synthetic  product, 
has  usurped  the  place  of  the  natural  drug  in 
many  branches  of  manufacture.  But,  assuming  that 
the  consumption  is  now  250,0001b.  per  annum,  the 
depreciation  which  vanilla  lias  uuderg>  na  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years  appears  fully  justified  by  the 
increased  output;  for  the  crops  of  Bourbon,  Mauri’ius, 
and  the  S ychelles  alone  are  es'iraated  at  about 
260,000  lb.  in  1891,  200,000  lb.  in  1890.  150,000  lb  in. 
1889,  150  000  lb.  in  188»,  aid  350,000  lb.  in  1S87. 
And  to  this  the  Mexican  product  on,  which  in  good 
years  is  perhaps  100,000  lb.,  and  it  will  be  seen  there 
is  probably  a sufficiency  of  old  stock  in  the  various 
centres  to  enable  us  to  do  without  the  40,000  lb.  a 
year  or  so  which  may  be  expected  from  Mauritius. — 
H.  and  C.  Mail,  Jan.  6. 



TEA  COMPANIES. 

The  writer  of  the  article,  which  appears  below, 
has  taken  a very  superficial  view  of  the  situa- 
tion of  India  and  Ceylon  Tea  Companies,  though 
that  no  doubt  is  natural  enough.  He  has  failed  to 
notice  the  facts  that  whilst  the  date  of  Indian  Com- 
panies go  some  way  back,  most  of  the  1 eylon  Limited 
Liability  investments  are  but  of  yesterday.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  we  have  remarked  in  these 
columns  on  the  small  number  of  undertakings  of  this 
kind  in  the  island,  as  compared  to  the  total  capital 
invested  in  the  enterprise.  Gradually  all  this  has 
been  changed,  and  for  some  time  insular  Tea  Com- 
panies have  been  launched  to  a large  extent,  many  of 
them  having  their  office  and  agency  staff  in  the  island. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  local  promoters 
of  many  of  these  companies  is  to  begin  by 
the  purchase  of  one  single  property  ; having 
started  it  on  its  own  basis  of  capital  and  working 
staff,  the  proceeds  of  crops  are  employed  in  its 
gradual  extension,  either  by  planting  up  spare  land 
or  by  the  absorption  of  some  adjacent  estate,  which 
can  of  course  be  worked  under  the  same  supervision 
thus  reducing  that  item  of  expenditure.  The  share- 
holders of  these  locally-formed  Companies  being  to 
a large  extent  resident  in  the  colony,  are,  as  a rule, 
tolerably  well  informed  as  to  the  value  of  their  ac- 
quisition and  take  care  to  keep  themselves  well  posted 
up  in  all  that  relates  to  the  property.  They  are 
mostly  within  easy  reach  of  their  estates  and  herein 
they  have  an  advantage  over  those  individuals  who 
are  chiefly  resident  in  Europe  or  Calcutta,  in  any 
case  a long  distance  from  Assam. 

No  doubt  all  these  conditions,  as  well  as  the 
opening  of  new  land,  go  towards  ensuring  the 
success  of  Ceylon  Tea  Companies,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  returning  good  dividends  to  share- 
holders; some  few  being  remarkable  instances  of 
dividend-earning  properties.  The  generality  of  these 
small  companies,  “limited”  in  more  than  one  sense, 
are  found  most  acceptable  means  for  the  investment 
of  savings  of  persons  of  moderate  means,  who  could 
not  have  taken  up  shares  to  any  large  extent,  and 
thus  would  have  been  debarred  from  becoming  estate 
proprietors  on  any  scale  such  as  prevails  in  India. 
We  suppose  none  of  the  investors  in  the  more  for- 


tunate Companies  of  Ceylon,  anticipate  a continuance 
of  recent  dividend  earning  exploits,  but  there  is 
room  for  a sensible  reduction  on  some  late  pheno- 
menal distribution  of  profits,  and  at  the  same  time 
leaving  a very  satisfactory  account  of  profit  and  loss 
at  the  close  of  the  year’s  operation.  In  India 
a return  of  12  per  cent  is  considered  a re- 
markably good  dividend,  whereas  in  Ceylon 
i lie  amount  ueclared  ou  e*sh»r-B  r»i  ge  from  ten  to 
thirty  per  ceDt.,  one  favoured  Company  having  divided 
fifteen  per  cent,  in  six  successive  years  with  every 
prospect  of  a ccn’iEiuance  of  the  rate. — “ Ceylon 
Advertiser.” 

INDIAN  AND  CEYLON  TEA  COMPANIES. 

Of  Indian  companies,  perbsps  some  of  'he  best 
known  are  th«  A-sam,  Dsjeelmg,  I'oosrs,  Jorehmt, 
Lebony  and  Upper  Assam.  The  £20  shar.-s  of  the 
first-m-med  are  now  q oted  at  29  to  30.  The  Company 
has  9,341  aires  under  cultivation,  and  afLr  the  pay- 
mem  o'  6 per  cent,  on  the  Deben’ur' s,  the  distribution 
on  the  O' dit  arv  capital  baa  been  10  per  cent,  for  1890 
and  1891,  and  6 per  cent,  for  1892 — the  yield  at  the 
present  price  being  ratber  more  than  4 p r cent.  The 
Darjeeling,  with  a cultivated  ana  of  2,094  acres,  has 
p»i  ' 6 per  ceDt  in  1890  «nd  1891,  and  5 per  cent,  in 
1892.  Its  £20  sh  ires  stand  at  IS  to  20  and  ti  e return 
at  this  quotation  is  5 per  cetr.  The Dooars,  with  5,178 
acres,  after  thepajtmnt  7 per  cent,  on  the  p’e  erred 
espi  al,  lias  distributed  10  p<  r cent,  on  the  Ordinary 
shares  tor  three  cotsecutivo  years,  and  at  tbo  pres-nt 
price  the  latter  yield  £7  11s  6d  per  cmt.,  and  the 
Preference  £5  17s.  The  Jorehaut,  with  a ra'her 
smaller  cultivated  ncrengp,  has  paid  dividends  at  a 
similar  rate  for  1890,  1891,  and  1892,  and  at  30  to 
32,  the  price  now  quo'ed,  the  return  wou'd  exceed 
6 per  cent.  Two  properties,  the  shares  of  which  are 
at  a considerable  discount,  are  reported  to  be  on  the 
improve,  viz.,  the  British  India  and  Eastern  Assam. 
The  former  is  likely  to  pay  5s  per  Bbare  shortly,  and 
it  i-  deemed  prola'le  that  the  other  may  al-o  come 
to  the  front  again  as  a dividend-earning  concern. 
Nothing  has  been  paid  since  1887.  The  Ordinary  capi- 
tal of  toe  Briiish  In  lia  Tea  Compsnr.  which  originally 
was  £240,000,  has  been  redu  ed  to  £60.800,  its  market 
va  ue  at  present  quotations  being  not  much  more  than 
£18,000.  There  are,  however,  £11,000  of  Debentures 
bearing  10  per  cent,  interest.  O''  the  Ceylon  tea  com- 
panies, that  of  the  Ceylon  Ten  Plantations  (Limited; 
stands  high  in  public  estimation,  a dividend  of  15  per 
cent,  having  b=“en  paid  each  yar  since  1887.  The 
£10  shares  stand  at  15,  and  yield  a return  of  10  per 
cent  ; while  the  Saoiti-h  Ce\  Ion  Tea  Oompam  ri  stri- 
bnted  15  per  cent,  in  1890,  18  per  cent  in  1891,  and 
has  paid  an  interim  dividend  of  10  per  cent  tor  the 
current  year,  tho£10  shares  b'  in°  quoted  16  o 17,  amt 
giving  a return  at  that  prioe  of  £11  5s  per  rent.  The 
results  given  above  are  good  enough  to  'impt  investors 
in  this  kind  of  security,  l nt  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  sooner  or  later  the  supph  may,  ard  probably  w ill, 
exceed  the  demand;  irnu  if  the  ni-rket  pr  ce  of  tea 
gets  down  below  a certain  level,  many  estates  not  only 
cannot  be  advamageously  worked,  but  dividend  wi  l fall 
off.  Anyone,  tin  refore,  eleeti'  g to  buy  shares  in  tea 
onmpai  ies  should  bo  especially  careful  to  select  those 
which  are  of  the  highest  class,  and  whore  tea  is 
thoroughly  appreciated  in  the  Mincing-Lne  market. 


Cellulose  is  being  used  as  a protective  covering 
for  bottles.  It  is  intended  to  take  lbe  place  of  the 
straw  cases  at  present  in  verygenetal  u;e.  Sheets 
of  common  cellulose  are  stamped  wt'h  fairly  deep 
indentations,  oval  in  shape,  about  one  inob  long 
less  than  half  inch  wide,  and  about  the  same  dis. 
tance  from  each  other.  The  sheets  are  then  out 
into  strips  of  the  length  of  a wine  bottle,  and  suffi- 
ciently long  to  go  twic  round  it.  They  are  then 
rolled  round  the  bottle  with  the  hand,  so  as  to  form 
a double  Bhell,  and  are  fastened  together  near  the 
top  and  bottom  with  a metal  spring,  so  that  there 
is  double  protection  to  (he  bottle. — Electrical 
Trade  Journal, 
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THE  STEALING  OF  CACAO  PODS  FROM 
CEYLON  PLANTATIONS. 

The  state  of  things  revealed  by  Messrs. 
Martin  and  Gibbon  on  page  577  is  simply  mons- 
trous and  fully  explains  the  necessity  for  the 
motion  which  Mr.  J H.  Barber  is  to  bring 
forward  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Planters’ 
Association.  The  Cacao  planter  is  evidently 
worse  off  than  ever  his  Coffee  brother 
was,  even  in  the  palmy  days  of  our  former 
staple.  And  yet  we  can  recall  the  time 
when  on  estates  near  Kandy,  up  the  side  of 
the  Hantane  range,  the  coffee  thieves  irorn 
town  became  so  bold  as  to  refuse  to  move 
from  among  the  bus-lies  even  when  the 
European  Superintendent  was  close  up  to 
them.  Nothing  but  the  sight  of  a rifle  in 
his  hand  frightened  them  ; and  even  then 
we  beiieve  there  was  one  case  on  Hopewell, 
where  the  thieves  had  a gun  too,  and 
threatened  to  tire  if  any  attempt  was  made 
to  capture  them  ! The  experience  used  to  be, 
twenty  to  thirty  years  ago,  that  a certain 
(and  sometimes  a considerable)  proportion  of 
the  coffee  on  the  plantations  aruund  Kandy 
was  bound  to  find  its  way  through  native 
thieving  hands  into  the  town  bazaars, 
do  what  the  managers  would.  And  it 
seems  now  to  be  very  much  the 
same  case  in  regard  to  the  Cacao 
gardens  in  the  Wattegama  and  Matale  dis- 
tricts, with  this  difference  : that  proprietors 
now-a-days  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  percentage 
of  their  crop  which  they  often  scarcely  feit 
out  of  their  profits  in  the  best  days  of  coffee. 
We  remember  how  Robert  Boyd  Tytler,  the 
most  humane  of  plauting  employers,  urged 
that  the  evil  of  stealing  pioduce  from  plan- 
tations had  become  so  serious  that  nothing 
but  permission  to  responsible  Managers  to 
pepper  the  culprits,  found  in  the  act  in  the 
fields,  with  “small  shot’’ would  stop  it.  Mr. 
Tytler  seriously  contemplated  an  appeal  to 
Government  for  this  permission  to  be  gramed 
in  certain  cases  under  a license  from  the  Go- 
vernor. But  the  “peppering  with  shot’’ 
suggestion  was  treated  rather  as  a good  joke. 
The  punishment,  it  is  clear,  mu-t  he  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Magistrates;  but  at  the  same 
time,  it  should  be  exemplary  and  deterrent ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  stealing  of  cacao 
pods  from  the  open  field  has  got  to  such  a 
pitch  that  only  flogging  can  be  exp  cted  to 
Stop  it.  Comideiing  the  difficulty  ot  capturing 
the  thieves,  we  do  not  see  why,  after  formal 
due  proclamation  round  the  villages,  the  in- 
fliction of  lashes  should  not  be  ordered  by 
Magistrates — if  not  for  a first,  most  certainly 
for  a repeated  offence.  It  is  evident  that 
Government  are  waking  up  to  the  need  of 
some  step  being  takm;  for  the  following 
circular  has  been  issued  hy  the  Matale  Assist- 
ant Agent : — 

Matale  Kacbchcri,  Jan  19th,  1893. 

Sir, — I have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  will  be 
gool  enough  to  let  me  know,  at  your  earliest  cou- 
venicn-e,  about  what  number  of  oases  of  Iheft  of  cocoa 

there  were  on e-tate  riuing  1892,  me'  tioning 

probable  value  of  produce  ttolen. — I am,  &c.,G.  Saxton. 

The  Superintendent, estate,  Matale. 
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We  think  there  is  a good  deal  in  Mr. 
Martin’s  suggestion  that  better  than  the 
passing  of  a resolution  bearing  only  on  one 
side  of  the  evil,  would  be  the  appointment 
of  a small  committee  of  planters — say  Messrs. 
J.  R.  Marlin,  Vollar,  C.  Gibbon,  Dewar,  Barber, 
Pyper,  with  Mr-  Philip  as  Secretary — to  draw 
up  a Report  with  suggestions  as  to  special 
legislation  and  special  executive  precautions 
which  could,  after  adoption  hy  the  Assoc  a- 
tion,  be  laid  before  the  Government-  Such 
a Report  could  not  fail  to  receive  full  con- 
sideration ; for  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
urgency  of  the  case  already  made  out  for 
special  protection  and  relief  at  the  hands  of 
the  authorities. 


TEA, 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DAILY  POST. 

Sir,— Referring  to  your  very  interesting  article  in 
Tuesday’s  Daily  Post,  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  the 
writer  or  “ any  other  man’’  how  it  is  that  after 
allowing  the  full  claim  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  tea 
being  50  per  cent,  stronger  than  China,  by  putting  in 
the  teapot  half  as  much  again  or  even  double  the 
quantity  of  Chi'  a,  we  do  not  obtain  the  same  milky 
appearance  in  'he  cold  liquor  as  in  the  case  of 
Ceylon  and  Indian,  and  why  like  port  wine  it  clings 
to  the  sides  of  the  cup  in  sinuous  veins.  As  an 
amateur  naturalist  I have  inquired  of  an  analyst 
what  that  -something”  is.  Some  have  put  it  down 
simply  to  the  extra  strength  ; others  that  the  two 
plants  are  of  different  species.  From  my  own  expe- 
rience I am  perfectly  satisfied  it  is  something  more 
than  extra  strength,  and  s<  mething  not  findabl  in 
China  tea  at  all  I am  also  very  sceptical  as  to  soil 
and  climatic  change  evolving  such  an  altogether  new 
features. — Tours,  &c  , E.  F, 

— 

PLANTING  IN  THE  EASTERN  ARCHI- 
PELAGO IN  1892. 

Perak  seems  to  have  been  the  most  prosperous 
among  the  Protected  States.  Roads  have  been  extended, 
aud  surveys  made  for  railways  in  prospect.  Trade 
shows  an  impruvement,  having  attained  the  respect- 
a ‘ le  figure  of  818,500,000;  while  the  export  of  tin 
(15,400  tons)  wts  the  laigeston  record.  P ogress  has 
also  been  mule  in  agricul  ure,  numerous  small  lots 
having  bten  taken  up  by  Malays  and  Chinese,  while 
Javanese  are  obtaining  very  satisfactory  re-ults  with 
tobacco  at  S’tiawan.  Europe  in  capital,  however,  is 
want-d  to  make  planting  au  important  industry,  and 
the  Government  is  urged  to  offer  more  liberal  terms. 
Speoimens  of  Perak  tea  have  been  sent  home;  but 
the  better  prospect  seems  to  l e with  Liberian  01  fFe. 
There  is  euongh  tea  in  the  world,  where  is  the  demand 
for  coffee  is  still  insnffic:ent!y  met.  The  Sultan 
has  been  made  a K.C.M.G.,  in  recognition  of 
his  su'-oesstbl  administration.  In  S lai  gor,  also, 
Li' erian  coffee  promises  well.  The  Uiu  Selangor 
extension  railway  was  opened  by  the  Governor  in 
November.  We  have  often  urged  that  the  Colony 
should  be  self-supporting  as  regards  food,  aud  gladly 
note  that  the  Governor  has  addre-sed  a oucular  to 
the  several  Residents  of  the  Native  States,  des  rii  g 
them  to  encourage  rice,  dholl,  and  grain  enltiva’ion. 

The  development  of  North  Borneo  still  proceeds 
slowly  ; but  fouudations  are  being  laid  for  eventual 
prosperity.  The  immediate  future  seems  bound  up 
largely  with  tobacco,  but  not  even  yet  can  it  be 
affirmed  whit  will  be  the  ultimate  issue  of  this  in- 
dustry. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  soil  will  produce 
excellent  leaf,  but  tbere  is  still  some  doubt  about 
the  climate  'lhe  probable  reduction  ot  the  McKinley 
taiiff  is  in  favour  of  its  commercial  prospeots.  l he 
North  Borneo  Development  Corporation  is  casting 
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a wider  net.  Mr.  Pryer  hopes,  at  the  eDd  of  the 
year,  to  have  1,000  »cre<  nnder  cultivation  with  hemp, 
Liberian  coffee,  sago  ,ugar,  coconut  and  various  exp,  ri- 
mental  crops.  He  believes  he  can  get  sufficient  labour 
at  reasonable  rates,  acd  he  has  the  unquestionable 
advantage  of  knowing  bow  to  manage  natives.  Alluvial 
gold  has  been  found  in  Darvel  B,y,  but  it  remains 
to  ascertain  the  va'ue  of  the  find.  The  ordinary  trade 
and  revenue  continue  to  grow  ; b 'r  land  sales  hav»4 
pran'i  aiiy  stopped,  figuring  for  £841  ouly,  against 
£39  942  in  the  previous  < ear.  As  n consequence  the 
accounts  of  the  Administration  for  1891  show  a deficit. 
A concession  has  been  granted  for  a ra  Iway,  which 
would  open  up  veluatle  territory;  but  the  time  is 
not  opportune  for  fi  ating  schemes  of  the  kind.  Tbe 
population  has  been  estimated  at  120,000.  Tbe 
frontier  between  British  XL  rtb  Borneo  and  Datch 
territory  has  been  settled,  and  agreed  to  by  the 
British  Goveri  ment  and  the  N.  tin  rlai  d„  Chambers. 

The  experiment  of  tobacoo-growing  in  Sarawak  has 
conclusively  f-n’e  *,  and  the  es  ate  has  been  close  I at 
a loss  of  §600,000.  The  yield  of  sago  is  increasing, 
jungle  pro  mos  is  abundant,  and  the  erudition  of  the 
country  generally,  prosperous.  The  total  value  of  the 
trade  in  1891  was  §5,000,000,  a i excess  of  $436  000 
OYer  the  previous  year.  Ten  thousand  tons  of  ooal 
W6re  turned  out  of  the  Sadnng  mines. 

Gold  lias  also  be  n found  in  the  native  State  of  Go-tie; 
othe'  wise  we  hear  little  of  Dutch  Borneo.  Trade  through- 
out Netherlands  India  generally  seems  to  have  been 
fairly  prosperous.  Finanoialr  quilibrium  has  been  restored 
be  ides  providing  for  the  expenditure  on  r-ilways  in 
Ja'a  and  Sumatra,  and  on  waterworks  at  Tanj  mg 
Priok.  D saffection  seems  to  have  disapptared,  and 
the  population  has  been  quiet.  Sugar  has  been  free 
from  di-ease.  A proposi  inn  to  tax  it  was  wi-ely 
rejected  by  the  Colonial  Minister.  The  Government 
policy  as  regards  coffee  appears  to  be  still  in  a state 
of  soluti  n ; but  the  tendency  is  evidently  towards 
more  libiral  payments  and  eventual  freedom.  The 
present  crop  is  estimated  at  694,000  piculs.  The  yield 
of  tobacco  in  Snm  :1rv  this  year  is  estimated  at  130,000 
bales. — L.  and  C.  Express. 


MAURITIUS. 

Port-Louis,  Jan.  10th. 

Sugar. — The  weather  and  the  crop.  The  present 
hot  and  rainy  season  is  very  favorable  to  the  planta- 
tion which  is  very  fine  all  over  the  Island. 

The  Crop  is  over  and  it  remains  only  to  manufacture 
inferior  syrups  from  the  turbine.  On  the  31st  Decem- 
ber last,  the  number  of  bags  received  in  town  wereless 
by  467,482,  compared  with  the  number  received  at  the 
same  corresponding  period  of  1991. 

Vanilla.— The  market  is  firm.  A few  small  lots 
were  sold  at  R20  to  R23  per  kil;  Vanillons  at  R8  to 
R10.  We  entirely  maintain  our  last  as  regards  the 
outturn  of  the  present  crop  which  will  not  exceed  8,000 
kilos.  We  quote  nominally  : — 

per  kilo. 

1st  quality  . . R.  20  to  23 1 ® Jg 

2nd  „ ■ . „ 18  „ 20  V g § 

Good  to  Middling  ..  „ 15  „ 16j 

Vanillons  . . ,,  1 ,,  10. 

Aloe  Fibre. — The  market  is  firm.  We  have  to  re- 
port the  sale  of  50  bales,  first  quality. 

The  following  quotations  are  nominal. 

1st  quality  . . R.  250  to  275  per  ton 

2nd  ,,  „ 175  „ 180 

Coffee. — Good  quality  have  advanced  owing  to  res- 
tricted importations  and  it  is  worth  today  R75  to  76 
per  50  kil.  Mixed  triage  qualities  are  nominal  at  R40 
to  54  per  50  kilos  according  to  quality.  Reunion  and 
Madagascar  are  wanting. — Merchants  and  Flanters 
Gazette. 


TEA  FROM  ASSAM. 

The  total  outturn  of  tea  from  ihe  Assam  Valley 
during  1892  has  been  44,617,676  pounds,  against 
,467,873  pounds  in  1891,  ora  deorease  of  4,849,697 
pounds. — Ik.  Times,  Jan,  9, 


[ LIBERIAN  COFFEE  AND  CACAO  CULTIVA- 
TION IN  NORTH-EAST  MATALE 
LOWCOUNTRT 

A LAND  GRANT  OF  OF  OVER  5,000  ACRES. 

We  think  it  must  be  nearly  two  years  since  we 
were  enabled  to  report  that  M'Ssre.  Wm  Gow 
and  E.  Gordon  Reev  s (both  of  the  K lebobka  dis- 
trict) were  in  treaty  with  Government  for  a largo 
grant  of  land  in  the  lowooumry  north-east  of 
the  Laggals  range.  We  cordially  support  d the 
apuhoation  at  the  time  and  urged  Government  to 
afford  the  enterprise  g applicants  every  encourage- 
ment, iheir  ofjeot  being  to  give  a fair  trial  to  euoh 
products  ae  L berian  C ffee  and  Cacao.  Mr.  Gow 
discussed  the  propped  of  the  enterprise  very  freely 
with  us  in  London  and  he  was  sanguine  of  success 
both  in  a planting  and  financial  sense.  It  is 
satisfactory  now  io  learn  that  the  grant  has  been 
officially  conceded  and  that  it  coveis  a lease  of  no 
less  than  5,014  acres  alongside  and  west  of  afioe 
deep  Btream,  the  Kaluganga,  which  falls  into  the 
Ambanganga  about  15  miles  due  east  of  Nalanda 
restbouse.  One  condition  is  that  500  acres  of  the 
block  should  be  brought  into  cultivat  on  within  the 
first  five  years,  and  from  the  favourable  reports 
passed  on  the  land,  among  others  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Mackenzie,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  this  con' 
dition  being  fuffi  led.  Along  with  the  two 
gentlemen  already  named,  Messrs.  Buchanan  ai.d 
Fraz  r are  now  associated  in  the  grant,  and 
all  are  determined  to  spare  no  pains  to  ' make 
this  promising  plantation  a sucoess.  Mr  Gor- 

don Reeves  is  naiurally  the  one  who  knows 
most  about  the  location,  climate  and  outlet,  and  on 
these  points  he  writes  to  us  as  lollows:  — 

“ The  rainfall  has  been  ascertain,  d,  having  been 
carefully  recorded  since  1st  Match  1891  and  is  arnp'e 
fairly  well  distributed.  I am  now  drawing  up  a com- 
parative statement  showing  rainfalls  of  such  car  ao 
stations  as  Ka],wella,  Warriapola  and  D a EiF,  a s 
compared  with  our  Pallegama.  Tbe  more  that  pLlie. 
gama  is  looked  into  the  better  will  it  appear.  The 
result,  will,  I expect  p’ease  you.  Tin  Kaluga,  gt  valley 
was  some  1,6  0 years  gone  by,  a most  fertile  well 
cultivated  centre:  as  is  a'ill  io  he  seen  in  the 
remains  of  great  wo-ks  and  broad  flats  of  old  rice 
lands  now  much  frequented  by  the  beau'iful  na- 
£ ha,  always  a sign  oi  ancient  human  habi  atiou. 
The  land  is  as  well  adapted  for  such  cultivat  on  as" 
cacao,  tobacco,  and  fibres  of  various  ki  da  as  any  I 
have  seen.  Tne  lay  of  the  land  and  tbe  depth  and 
richness  o'  the  soil  is,  so  to  say,  unrivalled  and  of  the 
rainfall  yon  shall  judge  bv  my  returns  which  aro  abso- 
lutely reliable.  We  have,  just  a«  Dumbara  hag,  our  spell 
of  very  dry  weather,  July  and  Angus' ; hut  that  oacao 
can  stand  a very  severe  drought  wber  - the  soil  is  gond 
has  been  amply  proved,  and  I will  certainly  tack  the 
Pallegama  soil  agarn-t  any  in  Dumbara  or  elsewhere: 
moreover  it  is  of  such  quality  the  land  of  suoh  even 
lay  that  a drought  would  be  of  less  danger  than  in  a 
more  exposed,  gravelly,  and  hilly  i-ituation.  We  are 
practically  on  the  fl>t;  and  on  alluvial  land  where 
ilnoght  would  take  a lo  g time  to  tell,  and  where 
roots  would  work  Very  deep,” 

We  supph  m nt  the  above  with  information  given 
by  Mr.  Reeves  in  a letter  to  our  evening  contem- 
porary as  follows: — 

‘‘The  rainfall  very  carefnllv  taken  for  about  three 
years,  proves  i,n  annual,  mean  f«U  between  100  and 
120  inohes.  Last  yeai ’s  fall  was  doubtless  as  everywhere 
else,  exceptionally  heavy,  and  am  unted  to  144£  inches  1 
Ot  the  ave'age  fall,  say  llOincte*,  abou  75  inches 
fell  during  November  to  April  inclusive,  in  tbe  N.  E. 
monsoon;  an  1 t'  e balance  of  30  to  35  inches  between 
Apdl  and  November.  We  receive  by  th«  lease  014 
acres,  an  I are  bound  to  cnl  ivate  10  per  cent,  dur- 
ing the  first  5 years  Our  particular  block  is  a long 
and  very  carefully  selected  atrip,  about  7 miles  x 1 
mile,  with  the  Kaluganga,  a large  deep  stream,  for 
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its  E stern  frontage,  and  a cirt  road  (bridges  not 
yet  fii  i-bed)  bisecting  it  ion,  i'udii  ady.  There  is 
some  very  fine  land  1?  ing  between  our  b ook  and 
P.ill<g;ma  to  the  Sou  b,  perhaps  1,500  acres,  and 
more  land  wiih  fine  roi  to  the  North;  but  the  rain- 
fall rapidly  diminishes  in  this  direc'ion;  in  fact  every 
mile  would  show  a decrease  of  probab  y 10  inches 
bs  far  as  the  Tamankrdua  boundaiy,  win  re  tie  fall 
is  probably  not  over  60  lmhes,  cf  which  90  per  cent, 
would  cnme  down  in  November,  Dpci  mber,  and 
Jannarr.  Our  land  is  v,  ry  w>  d sheltered,  neary 
the  whole,  quite  90  per  mnt.,  being  heavily  timbered 
and  contain  g much  valu.ble  wood — ebony,  balmilta, 
wewsrani,  etc.  The  soil  is  a r ch  loam,  many  feet 
deep,  with  a fair  admixture  of  fine  Sind.  The  wbo'e 
block  is  either  n<  aTy  level  or  gently  undnlatii  g, 
intersected  West  to  East  by  a single  l>w  and  rather 
gravelly  ridge,  perhaps  § a mile  wide.  That  cocoa 
will  grow  in  the  district  I took  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
fir  mvself  some  ye-ra  since,  by  distributing  seeds 
of  fine  varieties  obtained  from  Go  nambil,  and  tbe 
tr>ea  grown  irom  this  sei  d produced  pods  over  8 
inches  in  lens- 1 h at  3 years  oid,  with  th>-  beans  well 
developed  We  hope  to  work  our  lonceision  almost 
entirely  with  local  labor,  employing  Tamils  only  for 
Bp1  cial  work.  The  climate  is  not  really  unhealthy 
much  of  the  disea-e  existing  hemg  clearly  attribut- 
able to  low  living,  bad  food,  miserable  dwellings  built 
wi  b no  regard  for  dryness  of  £1  or  and  wall.  Palle- 
gama  is  an  exception  to  'he  rule,  being  a very 
fi  nr"  king  village  of  some  40  >ii  habitan's  with  several 
fine  Hretcbes  of  luxuriaut  paddy,  groves  of  coco  ut, 
a,  t .r  ca  pdms,  lying  iu  a bend  of  ihe  & dngi  nga. 
I have  known  this  country  for  the  list  18  years 
and  have  always  believed  that  there  was  a fu  ure  in 
store  for  it  1,000  years  ago  the  valley  of  the  Ka  u- 
ganga  was  probably  one  of  the  richest  in  Pey'on.  I 
see  uo  reason  why  it  should  mt  once  more  become 
the  soene  of  prosp  ruv-  There  is  certau  ly  no  more 
beautiful  corner  in  tbe  island  th-n  th“  neighbourhood 
of  Palbg  m- ; and  it  may  fairly  be  ca  le  1 a spurt-i- 
mati’s  paradire,  for  it  affords  every  va  iety  of  spjrt 
both  wiih  the  hound,  the  rifle,  and  the  rod." 

There  oan  be  no  doubt  therefore  of  our  being  face 
to  face  with  a most  interesting,  planting  experi- 
ment in  a new  part  of  the  country,  and  one  which, 
if  successful,  may  lead  to  a large  exte  sion  of 
oul  ovation  aQd  to  the  great  advantage  of  tbe  local 
population  as  well  as  of  the  Government.  The 
laiter  are  to  provide  a decent  outlet  to  join  the 
Northern  road  at  onoe,  and  it  is  in  view  of  an 
extension  of  cultivation  in  this  direction  that  we 
pleaded  for  the  trending  of  the  future  Anuradhapura 
railway  North-eastwards,  so  as  to  make  it  easy 
of  aooess  to  the  planters  of  the  future  by  the 
Kaluganga,  Ambanganga  and  Luke  Mincry  and  in 
the  rioh  Tamaukaduwa  district  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  region  Bhould  be  exceptionally  un- 
healthy whea  properly  opened  up,  and  as  the 
beginning  of  a work  which  may  be  fruitful  in 
important  consequences,  we  wish  the  quartett  of 
leasees  all  possible  suooess  in  their  ven  ure.  We 
fully  approve  of  tea  being  excepted  by  Government 
from  the  list  of  products  to  be  planted  in  the 
and  thus  specially  granted. 


THEFTS  FROM  CACAO  PLANTATIONS. 

We  have  received  expressions  of  opinion  in 
favour  of  a Sub-Oommittae  beiog  appointed  at  the 
Planters’  Association  Meeting  to  report  on  the 
best  mode  of  dealing  with  the  serious  evil  brought 
to  light  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Martin  and  Mr.  O.  Gibbon. 
Oae  uame  that  ought  to  be  added  to  our  Provi- 
sional Committee  list  is  that  of  Mr.  Melville 
Waite  ; but  indeed  the  list  Of  Cacao  planters  as 
ahown  in  our  Directory  is  a long  one  and  includes 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  the  following 
{tmoDg  others 
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Wm.  Milre  of  North  Matale  P.  H.  Davidson  of 
North  Ma’ale;  G.  A.  Wja  t,  Matale;  L.  B. H. 
Dickenson,  Matale  Ttomas  Jepp,  Matale;  E.  Taylor 
Grigg,  Mati  le;  J.  B.  T.  nnant,  Matale;  J.  Inch, 
M'tale;  Sin  on  E.  Purdon,  Metale;  W.  Penny, 
Matale  ; R J.  Farquharson,  HaEtane  ; P.  D.  Y ung, 
Matale;  A.  J.  Thomas,  Morankunda ; E.  Scott, 
M'rankanda:  Allred  Payne,  KurunegaL;  D.  M. 

Davidson,  Hui  asgeriy«;  C.  H.T.  Wilki  son,  Dumbara  ; 
C.  W.  Sinclair,  Dnmbara  ; R bert  Brown,  Raja  ; 
Hugh  Miller,  Teldeuiva ; Dr.  V.  Duke,  Kandy  ; J. 
Muntou,  Matale  proprietor;  J.  A Roberts,  Pussel- 
lawa  ; H.  C.  Iumau,  Pussellawa  ; J.  T.  Hawke, 
Orion,  Gampola,  j R.  Bountead,  Wattegama  ; W.  W. 
Parrinton,  Watt'guma;  R.  N.  Anley,  Wattegam<; 
S.J.  Sparkes,  Pasiara  ; J.  H.  Betts,  Passara ; J. 
H.  B.  Goekburn,  B*dulla;  S.  McNicol,  Pundalnoya ; 
F.  H.  Shelley,  Madawalatenua ; P.  N.  Braiue, 
Galagedara. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  different  Visiting 
Agents.  One  caoao  planter  writes  “ Your  edi- 
torial is  not  one  whit  too  strong,  and  I ’ll 
have  to  write  myself  in  support  of  strong  measures 
shortly.”  Another  gentleman,  who  does  not  seem 
to  have  suffered  so  much  as  his  brethren  in  the 
Watagama  and  Matale  districts,  writ-  s : — 

“ I am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  giving  the  true  note 
on  the  cacao  question.  Here  we  suffer  too,  but  not 
to  the  extent  evidently  that  they  do  in  Matale  and 
at  Wattegama.  My  experience  is  that  the  robberies 
are  committed  by  our  own  coolies,  and  much  of  it 
goes  to  be  exchanged  for  arrack  and  toddy.  I h . ve  had 
three  thefts  this  year,  and  finding  the  watchmen  had  a 
good  effect,  for  they  hunted  out  the  supposed  rogue  — 
a drunken  fellow  —who  was  cleared  oft  the  place  at 
once,  as  there  was  1 o legal  evidence  against  him, 
although  the  moral  proof  was  strong  enough, 
otherwise  I should  have  had  him  up.  As  to  selling  to 
Moormen  - there  are  Moormen  and  Moormen — I have 
done  it,  the  cacao  going  straight  to  the  station  from 
the  estate,  and  the  price  I have  got  for  the  produce 
in  this  way  compared  favourably  with  London  prices. 
A lot  which  I sold  in  July  last,  54  cwt.  a sixth  of 
which  was  No.  2,  netted  £4  13s  8Jd  a cwt.  At  the 
same  date  in  London  a shipment  of  No.  1 alone 
realized  £4  8s  8fd. 

“ The  watching  of  a cacao  crop  is  a terrible 
worry  and  any  means  that  could  be  devised  to  bring 
the  petty  pilferer  to  his  senses,  and  the  receiver  to 
Government  stone  breaking  would  be  a welcome  relief. 
But  after  all  the  planter  must  depend  very  much 
on  his  own  exertion,  aided  of  course  by  every 
means  which  the  Government  can  legitimately  assist 
us  with.” 

— — — — - 

SUGAR  IN  BRAZIL. 

Altheugh  coffee  is  the  chief  produot  of  Brazil,  its 
capacity  for  producing  su  arisfar  greater.  The  cul- 
tivation has,  however,  been  checked  by  the  low  prices 
prevailing  for  several  years.  Sugar  refineries  have  b«en 
established  under  a State  guarantee.  The  number  of 
th-se  factories  is  stated  to  be  53,  tbe  capital  on  which 
the  Government  guarantee  interest  being  38,950,000 
milri  is  (4,381,875?.),  In  addition,  there  are  41  other 
sugar  f»c  ories,  wtnoh,  although  not  enjoying  a Go- 
vernment guarantee,  are  gran'ed  oertain  favours. 

The  Brazilian  Minister  of  Agriculture  states  in  his 
report  for  this  year,  that  ih«  results  obtained  from  the 
granting  of  these  concurs  ons,  have  not  answered  to 
the  expectations  of  the  various  Govirnments  whioh 
have  been  in  office  since  the  promulgation  of  the  law 
granting  them  in  1875.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
stimulate  rivalry  and  lessen  the  burden  falling  upon  the 
S ate  through  the  guaranteed  interest,  a decree  of  Oc- 
tober 4 h,  1890,  established  the  following  prizes  for 
such  sugar  factories  as  sha  l obtain  the  largest 
percentage  of  sugar  at  the  smallest  cost,  natmly,  50 
coutos  (5,625?.)  to  those  obtaining  at  least  50  percent 
of  sugar,  wiih  ut  d stinction  of  quality  ; 30  contos 
(3,375?  ) to  those  obtaining  11  per  cent;  and  lastly,  15 
contus  (1,687?  10s.)  to  those  obtaining  not  less  than  IQ 
per  cent  of  sugar,— Bulhonist,  Deo.  31st. 
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A MYSTERY  IN  FLORIDA. 

Our  excellent  American  contemporary  the 
Mechanical  News,  is  responsible  for  the  following : — 
“ From  1 he  centre  of  a lame  dense  swamp, 
bordering  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Middle  Florida, 
ri-es  a misterious  smoke  in  the  day,  which  changes 
to  a reflect!  n of  light  in  the  clouds  at  night,  that  is 
supposed  to  be  a volcano.  This  mystery  was  observed 
by  the  earliest  setthrs  of  that  portion  of  the  State, 
and  has  remained  visible  ever  since.  The  light  is 
particularly  bright  during  hazy  weather,  and  can  be 
se  n for  mi  es  away,  especially  from  the  Gulf.  Several 
att.  mpts  have  been  made  by  different  parties  to  go 
in  this  swamp  to  its  centre,  and  discover  the  cau-e 
of  this  mysterious  smoke  and  light,  but  it  is  so  d use 
and  wattry  that  all  have  failed  to  accomplish  their 
purpose.  Some  distance  in  from  its  edg~  is  growing 
perhaps  one  of  the  tallest  pines  in  the  State,  which 
has  been  made  use  of  by  all  the  explorers.  They 
nailed  strips  on  it  for  steps,  and  ascended  to  its  very 
top,  Irom  which  point  ihey  could  view  at  a distance 
the  spot  from  which  the  smoke  emanates  and  light 
reflects.  They  claim  that  the  smoke  does  not  rise 
in  a steady  flow,  but  in  gentle  puff's  or  billows,  that 
appear  to  be  white.  Some  claim  that  this  is  a bed 
of  burning  peat,  others  a vein  of  gas,  but  the  general 
belief  is  that  it  is  a volcano.  The  swamp  is  covered 
with  rocks,  all  shaped  as  if  they  were  deposited 
there  in  a molten  state  by  a volcanic  eruption, 
which  confirms  the  idea  of  its  being  a volcano.  In 
this  swamp  is  also  an  Indian  arrow  point  quarry, 
from  which  perhaps  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  Florida 
and  South  Georgia  were  supplied  with  arrow  points.'1 
— Discovery. 

o 

NEWS  FROM  THE  SEYCHELLES  : PLANTING. 

Mahe,  Dec.  16tb. 

Immediately  after  the  last  mail  left  lor  Europe  rain 
commenced  to  fall,  and  has  continued  almost  withouc 
iutermi  siou  up  to  the  present.  The  vaDilla  crop  is 
therefore  saved,  but  is  nevertheless  estimated  at  50 
per  cent  less  than  would  have  been  the  case  bad  ihe 
rains  commenced  a month  earlier.  A good  yield 
may  be  expeoted,  however. 

Th-re  is  a very  valuable  vanilla,  clove,  and  hard- 
wooi  timber  estate  at  present  in  the  market  for 
sale,  affording  an  excellent  opportunity  to  an  energetic 
anil  capable  owner  or  manager  of  realising  a fortune 
with  n moderate  amount  of  capital  to  work  tbe  concern 

Reports  are  frequently  circulated  iu  Seychelles 
that  there  is  a want  of  labour,  but  experience  has 
shown  that  where  proprietors  are  prepared  to  pay 
f.  ir  wages,  and  treat  their  labourers  with  oonsioer- 
ation  as  well  as  firmness,  no  difficulty  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended upoD  that  score. — Colonies  aad  India. 


KAPOK. 

Zanzibar. — The  export  tra  ie  in  kapok  in  Ceylon 
is  ot  very  r cent  origin,  probably  not  older  than  ten 
years.  Previuus  to  this  the  pr  >duct  bad  only  a local 
demand  for  the  purposes  of  stuffing  pillows,  cu  hioDs, 
&C.,  and  this  demand  was  so  small  that  it  did  uot  even 
encourage  the  collection  of  the  kapok  found  on  the 
trees  which  were  growing  wild.  Since  an  export  trade 
has  began,  tbe  demand  has  increased  so  much  that 
not  ouly  is  kapok  carefully  collected  from  the  trees 
growing  wfld,  but  great  care  is  taken  to  preserve  it, 
and  plant  new  trees  wherever  Ihe  opi  ortunity  occurs. 
The  e is  a large  demaud  for  the  article  in  Australia, 
where  it  is  m-ed  in  the  manufacture  of  pillows  an  t 
cushions;  and  it  is  alto  exported  to  Holland  aud  Fiji, 
where  it  is  said  fo  be  used  for  the  manufacture  ot 
c'oth.  Ceylon  is  not  the  only  country  whrre  this 
article  is  produced,  for  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  al- 
jacent  islaud  are  also  exporting  it  largely.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  knpok-pro  luci  >g  tree  in  Ceylon  could  be 
very  much  extended,  not  by  growing  it  as  i;  s parate 
pro  luct,  lor  then  it  would  not  pay,  but  by  planting 
tbe  irees  at  intervals  in  the  low  country  p'anta’ions 
aa  shade  and  boundary-trees,— British  Trade  Journal , 
/an.  I. 


PLANTING  NOTES. 

Lower  Dikoya,  Jan.  30. 

The  Weather  here  at  present  although  apparently 
favorable — showers  and  sunshine  alternating— is 
characterized  by  excessively  cold  winds  at  night  which 
seem  to  prevent  the  bushes  from  flushing  as  freely 
as  might  be  expected.  One  exception  I hear  of  is 
when  a neighbour  thinks  it  necessary,  for  the 
strengthening  of  his  bushes  to  allow  the  flush  to  run 
for  25  days.  Some  of  r.s  think  with  this  leaf  in  the 
London  market  he  might  strengthen  his  purse  more 
and  thus  compensate  himself  for  any  loss  by  harder 
plucking!  The  range  of  planting  ideas  in  this  dis- 
trict seems  to  differ  as  much  as  our  rainfall  : min. 
195  ins.  odd  to  a max.  of  260  ins.  for  1892,  Nov. 
giving  6 ins.  odd  and  Dec.  only  F58  in.,  with  a 
start  for  1893  of  over  Gins,  to  date'  This  is  surely  an 
unusual  range  of  rainfall  for  one  district  ? 

Timber  Tree  Planting.— We  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  find  the  sort  that  will  grow  in  our  ravines 
principally  composed  of  white  clay,  quartz,  rock  and 
swamp,  Ac.,  but  have  anticipated  your  suggestions 
in  the  Observer  by  having  planted  out  as  much  as  200 
acres  on  some  estates  with  greviilea  moiuccana, 
wattle,  iron  bark,  sapu,  and  jak,  Arc.  A good  few 
thousands  of  the  last,  now  over  15  years  old  along 
boundaries  and  roads,  show  a good  many  fine 
specimens  which  will  in  time  give  some  valuable 
timber.  There  can  be  no  doubt  the  greviilea  takes 
first  place  os  being  the  most  suitable  for  tbe  varied 
elevations  and  soils  of  f’eylon.  Perhaps  20  leet 
apart  may  be  rather  close  for  regular  planting  all  over 
tea  estates,  but  a simple  remedy  for  this  is  always 
at  hand. 


Oil-distilling  in  Grasse. — In  an  account  of  a 
visit  to  Messrs.  Sozio  & Andrioli’s  esstn'i  1-oH 
distillery  in  Grasse  which  appears  in  a Fiencih 
journal  it  is  stated  that  an  average  quantity  of 
2,000/  00  kilos,  of  orange-blossom,  1,800,000  kilos 
of  roses,  3<  0 000  kilos,  of  violets,  and  400.000  kilos 
of  jasmine  flowers  is  distilled  every  year  by  all  the 
factories  of  Grasse  combined.— Chemist  and  Druggist. 

Matale  Ea  t.  Jan.  25. — We  have  been  having 
fairly  good  flushing  weather  until  lately  whin  the 
wind  changed  front  moderate  to  what  might  be 
called  immoderate,  or  a beastly  wind,  as  you  have 
got  to  hold  on  to  your  hat  if  you  don’t  want  to 
lose  it,  and  bp  on  the  look-out  at  every  comer  to 
make  sure  of  your  progress.  Under  present  cir- 
cumstances tbe  wonder  is  that  tea  flushes  at  all. 
The  rainfall  this  month  has  been  well  distributed, 
16  of  the  25  will  add  to  the  year’s  total  of  wet 
days.  We  di  l not  do  so  badly  in  that  line  lost  year 
with  1S4  days  and  129  77  inches  to  which  January 
contributed  51-i8  inches  in  26  days.  Our  driest 
months  were : — 


Maroh  2 days 

2 44  inohes 

May  7 ,, 

3'92 

June  2 ,, 

2-26 

July  2 ,, 

3 72 

Sepf.  7 „ 

1-83 

Although  August  with  2-06  inches  Lad  less  rainfall 
than  July,  its  record  was  for  21  days.— Jan  26th. 
— With  the  rain  last  might  which  measured  '37 
inch,  the  wind  has  ceased  and  the  weather  looks 
like  more  rain.  Coolies  are  leaving  in  gangs  for 
the  Coast  many  of  them  via  Colombo  as  they  can 
do  the  journey  so  much  easier  and  quicker.  It  is 
reported  that  East  Matale  area  of  tea  5 years  old 
is  6,145  acres 

867  acres  2 years  and  upwards 
7i9  acres  2 years 

6,731  acres  and  the  estimated  yield  1,950,000  lb, 

for  1893, 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OP  RAINFALL 
IN  THE  CACAO  DISTRICTS  OF  CEYLON. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Gordon  Reaves  for 
the  following  return  of  rainfall  in  the  principal 
cacao-growing  districts  of  Ceylon.  The  com- 
parison is  afforded  for  two  years  only,  a period 
rather  too  short  for  absolutely  safe  conclusions, 

but  there  is  enough  evidence  to  show  that  Palis- 
gama,  where — the  5,000  acres  grant  of  land  is 
situated, — has  as  much  and  as  well  distributed  a 
rainfall  as  the  Dumbarn  Valley  and  Matalo  town  : — 


1891. 

1892. 

Means. 

- 

■— H 

Name  of  estate 

O ® 

c3 

o SL 

c3 

o t 

and  District.  -g 

Cl 

*c3 

>-» 
6 * 

*c3 

Ps 

Ps 

Ph 

Rajawella, 

Dumb»ra  ..41'09 
For  10 

136 

ms. 

57-67 

153 

59-21 

120a 

Pallegama  village, 

East  Matale.  .89'56 
Matale  Town  . . — 

113 

159-21 

144 

134-38 

76-09 

1386 
130  c 

Dea  Ella, 

Madawalatenna  — 

— 

93-08 

162  d 

Remarks : 


a Means  for  22  years.  This  record  would  hold  good 
for  Pallikele  estate  which  adjoins. 

6 Approximate  mean  for  2 years.  Taking  the  rain- 
fall of  January  and  February  1891,  the  2 missing  records 
at  20"  on  as  many  days. 

c Mean  for  6i  years.  This  station  lies  halfway  be- 
tween the  estates  of  Berredewela,  Suduganga  N., 
Warriapola,  S. 

cl  This  record  is  for  8}  years  and  is  practically  the 
same  as  Kurunegala  town  which  shows  about  80 
inohes  on  165  days. 


NATIVE  EMIGRATION  FROM  CEYLON. 

It  is  a curious  fact,  as  once  more  made  evident 
by  our  correspondent  “B.’’  (see  page  578),  that  the 
Sinhalese— usually  regarded  as  among  the  most 
conservative  and  stay-at-home  people — are,  in  some 
parts  of  the  island,  very  ready  to  offer  themselves  as 
emigrants  to  other  lands.  Be  it  Queensland  or 
Central  Africa  for  which  plantation  labourers  are 
required,  it  seems  to  make  no  difference,  they 
are  ready  in  certain  districts  to  offer  themselves 
by  scores  and  hundreds  to  any  Emigration  Agent 
who  will  pay  their  passage,  promise  good  wages 
and  perhaps  (as  one  specially  inducing  cause  ?) 
who  will  give  them  an  advance  or  indenting 
bounty  before  departure  ? This  strange  fact  was 
first  realized  some  twelve  years  ago  when  a Ceylon 
planter,  Mr.  H.  St.  Geo.  Caulfeild,  engaged  a 
shipload  of  Sinhalese  to  proceed  to  Northern 
Queensland  to  supersede  or  supplement  Kanaka 
labour  on  the  sugar  plantations.  Both  official 
and  unofficial  observers  were  astonished  at  the 
readiness  with  which  the  Sinhalese  then  engaged 
themselves  to  cross  the  ocean  to  an  unknown 
land.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  a large 
proportion  of  these  were  adventurers  in  the  sense 
of  being  old  gaol-birds  ; and  the  late  Sir  John 
Douglas, — entering  into  the  humour  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  thinking  there  would  he  no  harm,  as 
there  was  no  law  to  prevent  such  emigration, 
in  relieving  the  island  of  a proportion  of  her 
criminal  class,— gave  Mr.  Caulfeild  the  hint  that 
he  had  better  expedite  departure  in  his  case,  as 
the  Government  was  hound  forthwith  to  pass 
an  ordinance  to  regulate  sucli  emigration.  Mr. 
Caulfeild’s  shipload  departed,  and  we  all  remember 
their  reception  and  conduct  in  Nothern  Queens- 
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land.  The  less  said  about  Sinhalese  there  to 
this  day,  the  better  ! Then  came  the  Ordinance 
No.  4 of  1882,  to  regulate  the  Emigration  of 
Native  labourers  from  this  island  under  Contract 
of  Service.  This  was  absolutely  necessary,  be- 
cause otherwise  the  Indian  authorities  would 
have  stopped  the  free  flow  of  Tamil  coolies  to 
Ceylon,  seeing  that  they  might  thence  he  taken 
beyond  seas  without  that  control  and  regulation 
which  are  insisted  on  in  respect  of  all  cooly 
emigration  save  to  Ceylon.  It  is,  therefore,  use- 
less for  any  agent  here  to  expect  to  engage 
Tamil  cooly  labourers,  save  under  regulations 
as  precise  as  those  of  the  Indian  Government. 
The  ordinance  of  1882  was,  of  course,  intended 
to  apply  more  particularly  to  Ceylon-born  labourers, 
whether  Sinhalese,  Tamil  or  of  other  native 
races,  and  no  contract  with  them  to  go  abroad 
can  he  allowed  unless  emigration  to  the  parti- 
cular place  or  country  has  been  previously  pro- 
claimed by  the  Governor  in  the  Gazette  as  lawful. 
Now',  we  are  not  aware  that  any  such  notifica- 
tion has  ever  appeared  up  to  this  date  ? There- 
fore, it  is  clear  that  no  emigration  to  East 
Africa  or  anywhere  else  can  take  place.  But 
perhaps  the  Government  at  this  moment  are 
considering,  under  “B.’s”  application,  the  pro- 
priety of  making  such  a notification  in  the 
Gazette.  If  so,  and  the  result  is  an  approval  of 
East  Africa,  then  it  will  he  lawful  to  enter  in- 
to contract  before  a Police  Magistrate  with 
Sinhalese  or  other  native  labourers  to  proceed 
thither. 

Thus  so  far  is  how  the  case  stands  ; but  now' 
we  have  to  consider  the  strange  readiness  of 
the  Sinhalese  in  some  districts  to  leave  their 
country.  One  organ  in  the  press  and  a certain 
section  who  are  never  done  declaiming  against 
the  British  administration  (which  has  done  so 
much  for  the  Ceylonese)  will,  of  course,  say 
“Oh,  such  readiness  is  because  the  people  are 
oppressed  and  have  not  enough  to  eat.”  The 
answer  to  this  is  afforded  beforehand  by  “ B ” 
who  testifies  that,  while  the  adjacent  planter, 
who  is  ready  to  pay  them  well  and  to  stand 
between  them  and  oppression,  cannot  get  the 
Sinhalese  to  pluck  his  tea  or  otherwise  work 
or  him,  yet  the  same  people  are  ready  in  large 
numbers  to  go  to  East  Africa  to  work  on  planta- 
tions ! The  only  explanation  that  occurs  to  us, 
besides  that  hinted  above, — the  desire  for  a 
bounty  sum  in  advance,  is  that  the  people  of 
this  island,  even  the  so-called  conservative 
Sinhalese,  are  getting  imbued  with  a love  of 
travel  and  adventure.  Why  not  ? The  inhabi- 
tants of  islands  (and  particularly  of  compara- 
tively small  ones)  are  always  among  the  readiest 
to  move,  to  cross  the  sea,  or  to  try  a new  life. 
Then,  the  Sinhalese  have  for  well-nigh  400  years 
been  overrun  by  successive  European  nations 
— by  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch  and  the  English, 
all  teaching  them  so  many  object  lessons  about  the 
ease  witli  which  the  ocean  is  crossed  and  recrossed. 
While  in  these  modern  days,  first  atGalle  and  more 
recently  at  Colombo,  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  the  people  have  watched  the  regularity  of 
the  arrivals  and  departures  of  steamers  from  and 
to  Europe,  China,  Japan,  Australia,  &c.,  until 
these  and  other  names  have  become  familiar  in 
village  homes  not  simply  in  the  Colombo  district 
but  in  the  more  distant  Kegalla  and  Kurune- 
gala districts.  There  may  possibly  be  a simpler 
and  more  cogent  reason  than  we  have  hit  upon, 
but  we  must  await  its  elucidation  until  our 
correspondent  “ R.”  has  one  way  or  other  settled 
his  negotiation  with  the  Government. 
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ASSAM— A PARADISE  ; AND  CEYLON  FAR 
BEHIND  ! 

( From  a planting  correspondent.) 

Two  Assam  tea  planters  who  were  here  lately 
would  have  it  that  they  live  almost  in  a Paradise. 
Their  factories  were  equipped  with  all  the  latest 
improvements.  No  machines  in  use  in  these  parts 
but  were  obsolete  in  Assam,  thrown  out  long  ago  ! 
Coolies  were  plentiful.  The  average  plucking  was 
801b.  a day,  the  leaves  often  rivalling  in  size  the 
biggest  you  would  find  on  oaeao.  And  their 
Caloutta  agents’  one  cry  was  “Don’t  spare  expense.” 
Prices  were  at  the  top  of  the  market,  so  were 
salaries,  not  to  mention  substantial  bonuses.  The 
atmosphere  about  these  fellows  much  resembled 
what  some  of  our  planters  experience  in  trains — 
only  it  was  more  so.  They  had  it  that  India  was 
lying  low,  till  Ceylon  was  played  out,  and  then 
she  would  step  in  and  take  the  cake.  One  of  them 
when  passing  a swamp  in  the  lowcountry,  where 
some  old  cinnamon  trees  were  struggling  for  life, 
asked  “ When  was  that  tea  abandoned  ? ” They 
were  in  a carriage  however,  remember,  and  the  train 
in  this  case  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 


WHAT  THE  NATIVES  THINK  OF  VALUABLE 
COCONUT  LANDS. 

(From  the  “ Dinakaraprakasa.”) 

It  is  Beldom  that  valuable  ooconut  properties  can 
be  purchased.  Now  there  is  an  opportunity  of  buy- 
ing such  lands.  Some  valuable  coconut  estates  situ- 
ated near  the  Blahaoya  and  belonging  to  the  estate  of 
the  late  Mr,  J.  B.  Daniel  are  advertised  for  sale  on  the 
11th  proximo  at  Colombo.  On  referring  to  the  small 
book  in  which  the  accounts  of  these  estatr  s for  the  last 
15  years  have  been  entered  it  appears  that  70  nuts 
was  the  average  product  of  each  tree.  The  portion  of 
land  of  81  acres  is  fully  f earing,  and  those  who  know 
the  value  of  coconuts  will  know  the  value  of  these 
lands.  In  the  other  properties,  half  of  their  extent 
contains  fully  bearing  trees,  aud  each  tree  produces  on 
an  average  mere  than  50  nuts.  As  there  are  thousands 
of  trees  to  becoming  productive  year  by  year  these 
lands  will  become  very  valuable  in  the  luture.  When 
the  trees  in  Colombo  lands  are  considered,  and  that 
even  substantial  banks  do  suffer  heavy  losses,  there  is 
no  better  way  to  invest  money  safely  than  in  tho  pur- 
chase of  coconut  lands. 

It  is  seldom  people  get  an  opportunity  to  buv  such 
valuable  properties  a«  are  to  be  sold  now,  and  there- 
fore we  say  that  those  who  wish  to  invest  their  money 
safely  ought  to  buy  these  properties.  On  reference  to 
the  aocount  books  now  in  the  possession  of  the  owners 
and  auctioneers  it  appears  that  those  who  purchase 
these  properties  will  be  able  to  get  the  interest  on  the 
purchase  amount  safely. 

The  properties  are  to  be  sold  to  enable  the  excutors 
to  act  aocording  to  the  last  will  of  th6  la'e  Mr.  Daniel. 


TEA  PLANTING  AND  PRICES. 

(From  a Planting  Correspondent.) 

If  we  don’t  get  better  prices  for  fme  teap,  we 
must  go  in  for  coarser  plucking.  These 

pestiferous  blenders  and  packet-men  can  only 
ake  so  muoh  of  fine  tea  to  mix  up  with 
ubbishy  China  and  Indiau  tea. 

♦= 

AN  AUSTRIAN  SCIENTIFIC  VISITOR. 

Herr  John  Bolle,  Knight  of  the  Iron  Crown  3rd  CL, 
Director  of  the  I.  R.  Experimental  Station  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  Vice  President  of  the  I.  R. 
Agricultural  Society,  from  Gdrz,  Austria,  is  on  a 
visit  of  a few  days  to  the  island.  He  goes  to 
Kandy  and  Peradeniya  Gardens  tomorrow,  and  to 
Nuwara  Eliya  and  Hakgala  and  Tea  Gardens  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  returning  to  Colombo  on 


Wednesday  and  leaving  on  the  following  day. 
Mr.  Bolle  is  very  anxious  to  see  coffee  leaf-diseaee 
(which  he  may  do  at  Peradeniva  probably)  and  a'so 
tea  in  the  field  and  factory.  We  bespeak  attention 
to  this  Agricultural  savant  during  his  few  days  up- 
country. 


THE  AREA  OF  LAND  UNDER  COFFEE  CULTI- 
VATION IN  THE  MADRAS  PRESIDENCY. 

The  following  are  the  figures  published  by  the 
Government,  as  to  the  area,  production,  and  cost  of 
cultivation  of  Coffee  in  tho  different  districts  of  the 
Madras  Presidency  for  the  year  1890-01,  which  is  the 
last  available.  It  will  be  observed  that  tbe  area  given 
for  each  District,  is  tbe  amount  taken  up  for  culti- 
vatior.,  not  the  area  of  mature  Coffee  while  the  figures 
on  which  the  average  nut-turn  per  acre  is  calcu- 
lated are  not  given.  The  cost  of  production  per 
acre  varies  so  greatly  in  the  different  districts 
that  it  carnot  be  accepted.  The  great  difference 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  tbe  larger  crop  per 
acre  which  would  entail  greater  cost  per  acre 
for  the  preparation  and  carriage  of  the  crop,  as  the 
largeslbearinj  districts  are  by  no  means  the  most 
costly.  While  the  statement  of  the  total  production 
of  the  Presidency  by  no  means  agrees  wi'h  the 
statement  of  exports  from  the  West  Coast  for  that 
year,  which  amonnted  to  nearly  15,000  tons.  And 
although  the  fine  coffee  districts  of  Ooorg  and  Mysore 
are  not  included  in  these  figures  for  the  Madras 
Presidency  their  crops  would  by  no  meaus  account 
for  fo  reat  a difference.  While  from  so  many  small 
proprie  ors  it  must  be  possible  to  get  reliable  in- 
formation. The  total  area  of  land  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  taken  up  for  coffee  cultivation  is  stated 
to  be  192,000  acres  of  which  6G,800  are  under  mature 
plants  9,200  under  immature  plants,  and  the  re- 
mainder 116,000  acres  not  yet  planted.  This  land  is 
divided  up  into  16,676  separate  plantations  giving 
each  proprietor  12J  acres  of  land  aa  an  average  or 
44  acres  of  mature  coffee  tacb:  the  total  produc- 
tion is  put  at  7,792,000  lb.  say  3,500  tons  or  about 
1 owt.  per  acra  average  all  round  and  the  cost  of 
produc  ion  is  said  to  vary  from  R150  per  acre  in 
Malabar  to  RI2  per  acre  in  Tinnevelly.  With  such 
statis  tic  only  at  hand  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Government  and  the  Collectors  desire  further 
information.  Probably  the  only  reliable  figures  are 
with  reference  to  the  area  taken  up  for  cultivation, 
and  number  of  plantations. 
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Nilgiris 

...  93'635 

679 

4,126,000 

190 

70 

Malabar 

...  73-798 

10,562 

1,980,829 

64 

150 

Salem 

...  10  954 

368 

506  611 

112 

60 

Madura 

...  6*353 

4755 

670,747 

67,705 

139 

78 

Tinnevelly 

1990 

52 

34 

12 

Coimbatore 

1693 

18 

206,941 

296 

87 

Vizagspatam 

700 

3 

2,085 

19 

215 

S.  Cauara 

70 

10 

6,753 

155 

54 

Tcavancore 

3010 

29 

224,862 

70 

60 

191-913 

16,476 

7,69,533 

Immature  and  not 

cultivated  ...  125,000 


Mature  ...  67,000 

— Nilgiri  News.  . 


David°on’s  Sirocco  Driers, — The  nomber  of 
down-draft  Siroccos  exported  by  Messrs.  Davidson 
& Co.  now  amounts  to  over  2,700.  We  also  learn 
that  a large  shipment  of  up-draft  SirocooB  has 
just  been  reoeived  in  Ceylon.  There  is  evidently 
a “ boom  ” among  planters  in  these  maohines. 
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TREE  PLANTING  ON  TEA  ESTATES. 

{By  Old  Colonist .) 

Your  leading  article  m the  Observer  of  the  5th  ult 
on  “The  Great  Tea  Planting  Industry”  strikes  a key 
which  I trust  will  be  taken  up  all  over  the  planting 
districts.  Por,  unquestionably,  the  planting  and 
cultivation  of  useful  trees  for  fuel,  timber  and 
shelter,  is  a matter  of  vital  interest  to  the  proprietors 
of  tea  estates.  Nothing  could  improve  the  beauty 
and  amenities  of  these  properties  so  much,  and 
nothing  at  so  little  cost  could  add  so  much  to 
their  value  or  tend  to  their  duration.  The  planter 
who  neglects  this  important  duty  is  less  than  half  a 
planter, — merely  a “ tea  tota  karum"  ! Indeed,  the 
cautioD  and  advice  has  equal  force  for  agriculturists 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  particularly  where  the 
cultivation  of  any  one  plant  predominates  ; and 
nowhere  is  it  more  necessary  than  in  our  own 
beloved  Sootland. 

A few  days  ago  I had  to  notice  a work  on 
forestry  (as  under),  and  in  today’s  Aberdeen  Free 
Press  I am  glad  to  note  our  distinguished  neighbour, 
Sir  Arthur  Grant  of  Monymuek,  in  leading  type 
reviewing  the  reviewer  very  appreciatively  says  “the 
example  of  financial  success  you  give  which  attended 
a plantation  in  Athole,  is,  1 believe,  quite  true,” 
but  pests  have  ir, creased  since  then.  He  adds  that 
he  himself  “plants  from  300,000  to  half  a million 
trees  every  year,”  ohiefly  to  give  shelter  and  im- 
prove the  climate,  though  he  has  four  enemies  to 
contend  with,  viz.,  “rabbits,  squirrels,  larch  disease 
and  luoifer  matohes.” 

The  review  referred  to  is  as  follows  : — 

TREE-PLANTING  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  Journal  of  thb  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. Edited  by  Rev.  W.  Wilks  and  Mr.  John 
Weathers.  Offices:  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.  W. 

To  all  who  love  the  “good  green  woods”— and  who 
does  not  ? — the  goodly  volume  of  58S  pages,  demy  8vo. 
constituting  the  “Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,”  ought  to  prove  interesting  reading:,  and 
as  a work  of  reference  on  itB  special  subject  it  de- 
serves a place  in  every  Public  Library. 

The  specialty  of  this  volume  (XIV)  is  a report  on 
the  Conifer  Conference  held  at  the  Chiswick  Gardens, 
October  7th  and  8th,  1891,  but  unlike  most  books, 
it  is  more  than  it  professes  to  be,  containing,  as  it 
does  very  valuable  papers  by  Dr.  Maxwell  T.  Masters 
and  Professor  Carl  Hansen,  of  Copenhagen,  which 
they  had  carefully  recast  at  their  leisure,  since  the 
Conference  was  held.  Both  are  reliable  authorities  on 
coniters,  a subject  a more  intimate  knowledge  of  which 
would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us  in  this 
country. 

We  well  remember,  6ome  twenty  years  ago, 
our  late  keenly-intelligent  townsman,  Mr.  George 
Reid,  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  proprietors 
tbe  advautaga  of  planting  up  waste  lands  with 
conifers,  inskad  of  reclaiming  th>  m wi  h the 
vain  hope  of  prifitably  growing  core.  He  also  ad- 
dressed a ct  mmunieatioo  on  the  subject  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  without  elicitiug  any  favourable 
response.  He  next  addressed  himself  to  ihe  President 
of  tie  United  St-tts,  backing  up  his  lecommf  udation 
by  the  offer  of  a largo  consignment  of  suitable  plan's 
gratis,  an  offer  which  was  at  once  accept!  d,  and 
for  which  he  received  the  cordial  acknowledgments 
and  thanks  cf  the  United  States  Ministers. 

Mr.  Reid’s  theory,  as  applied  to  Scotland,  was  that 
average  moorlai  d at  a moderate  alti'ude  would,  it 
planted,  improve  in  value  at  the  rate  of  at  out  20< 
per  acre  per  annum  up  to  60  years,  when  the  timber 
would  be  worth  from  £60  to  £70  per  acie.  That  ibis 
was  a moderate  estimate  has  already  been  incontest- 
ably proved  in  many  instances,  one  of  which  we  might 
quote : — 

Oa  Athole  estate  some  bleak  hillsides  were 
planted  up,  which  uever  yielded  2s  6d  an  acre 


in  rent.  There  was  of  course,  little  return  for 
the  first  25  years,  but  after  this  period  the  plantations 
yielded  in  thinnings  sufficient  to  cover  cost  of  planting 
and  interest;  and  when  80  years  old  the  timber  was 
sold  for  £130  per  acre,  which  sum,  capitalised  and 
invested  at  31  per  cent.,  would  give  a perpetual  rent 
of  £4  4s  per  acre,  in  place  of  the  half-crown  for  which 
it  was  formerly  rented  by  a grazing  tenant  1 Nor  is 
this  all  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  planting.  The 
shelter  to  cattle  and  amelioration  of  climate  locally, 
have  helped  as  much  as  anything  to  the  improvement 
of  our  stock. 

There  is  still  an  absurd  notion  abroad,  that  the  land 
and  climate  of  Scotland  are  uusuited  for  timber- 
growing ou  an  extensive  and  profitable  scale,  the  fact 
being,  that — notwithstanding  the  dictum  of  Dr. 
Johnson — there  are  few  countries  in  the  world  more 
suitable  for  the  growth  ot  conifers.  Let  anyone  who 
now  doubts  this  libten  to  the  chairman  of  the  Con- 
ference in  his  opening  address  on  the  8th  OctcbBr 
1891. 

Anyone,  said  Mr.  Tbiselton  Dyer,  c.m.g.,  who  had 
not  travelled  in  Scotland  could  form  no  idea  of  the 
extent  of  which  rare  conifers  were  cultivated  in 
that  country,  and  the  splendid  development  which 

they  attained Magnificent  examples,  70, 

80,  and  100  teet  high,  were  to  be  met  with.  Such 
trees  could  only  be  seen  in  Scotland,  and  were  the 
result  of  a peculiar  association  of  physical  conditions. 
In  thesouth-west  of  Eoglaui  it  was  impossible  to  find 
a parallel,  though  even  on  the  sunbnrnt  soil  of  Kew 
good  specimens  of  the  pines  were  occasionally  to  be 
seen.  With  regard  to  the  abies,  however— that  section 
ot  conifers  of  which  the  spruces  may  be  taken  as  a 
type— a state  of  things  prevailed  in  Scotland  which 
could  not  be  rivalled  in  England. 

We  might  also  quote  other  sources— the  opinion  of 
M.  Boppc,  Inspector  of  French  Forests,  who  visited 
ana  reported  on  the  forests  of  Scotland  on  behalf  of 
his  Government.  “ North,"  he  say  s,  “ of  a line  drawn 
from  Perth  to  Greenock  there  are  5,000,000  acres 
regarding  as  waste  which  are  capable  of  furnishing 
valuable  timber  forests.  Everywhere,  both  at  a few 
feet  above  sea-level  and  on  the  6ides  of  mountain  at 
an  altitude  of  2500  Let,  in  the  sands  of  Forres  and  in 
the  schists,  sandstoces,  granite,  aDd  gneiss  of  the 
interior,  we  were  struck  by  the  wonderful  aptitude  of 
the  soil  to  forest  vegetations,  favoured,  as  it  is,  by  a 
regular  climate  and  the  constant  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere. 

There  is,  it  seems,  no  country  in  the  world  of  the 
same  limited  area  where  so  many  exotic  species  ot 
coniferse  grow  and  thrive,  and  yet  we  cannot  claim 
but  3 out  of  the  250  dow  cultivated  as  natives  of 
Scotland,  viz  : — Our  Scotch  pine,  juniper,  and  the 
common  3 ew. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  timber  of  our  Scotch  pine 
we  would,  by  the  way,  differ  in  toto  from  one  of  the 
speakers — Mr.  A.  D.  Webster — who  declared  that 
“ the  almost  valueless  timbers  of  this  tree  will  always 
be  a si  rious  draw-back.”  This  is  entirely  opposed 
to  our  own  experience,  and  we  venture  to  thma  to 
that  of  most  others.  The  celebrated  engineer  Brind- 
ley declaied  it  to  be  “ as  durable  as  the  cak  ; beams 
winch  had  been  built  in  old  c.stles  in  the  Highlands 
were  found  qui'e  freeh  and  sound  after  300 
3 ears,”  while  another  equally  good  authority  save, 
“ the  economic  value  ot  the  Scotch  pine  as  a timber 
trie  is  proha. ly  not  surpassed  in  the  aggregate  by 
i hat  of  any  other  ties  known.” 

Many  who  have  not  hitherto  paid  much  attention  to 
this  subject  must  marvel  at  the  variety  and  number  cf 
species  which  have  here  been  called  from  every 
corner  of  the  earth.  From  our  own  noble  fir — (Pinus 
Silvestns),  and  a native  of  Upper  Detside,  to  the 
to  mtilu,  celt  ry -topped  pine  {Phylloeladus  rhvrnhoiualis), 
which  adorns  the  moist  mountoin-ianges  ot  Tasmania  ; 
fr-  nu  the  mammoth  tree  of  California  ( Wellingtonia , 
gigantea ) to  the  Lilliputian  junipers  of  Siberia,  what  a 
Wealth  of  woods  aud  interesting  sylvan  territory  is 
represented  ! But  the  important  lesson  for  us  to 
learn  from  the  report  of  this  Uouterence  is  how  to  seleo$ 
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and  utilise  the  moat  suitable  varities  for  our  local 
requirements. 

The  only  serious  fault  that  we,  as  amateurs, 
are  disposed  to  find  with  these  savants  is  th»ir 
nomenclature.  And  it  is  not  merely  the  outlandisb- 
uess  ot  the  names  they  choose  to  give  but  the 
ever-recurring  tendency  to  change  these  names, 
however  well  established,  often  for  no  better  reason 
than  palpable  petty  jealousy.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
JVellinytonia,  which  we  havo  just  mentioned,  a tree 
discovered  and  brought  to  England  by  an  Euelish- 
man,  very  appropriately  named  this  loftiest 
of  trees  after  one  of  the  noblest  of  men.  But 
by-and-by  the  Yankee  botanists  begnn  to  ex- 
press a desire  that  the  tree  should  be  called 
Washingtonia,  while  the  savants  shrugged  their 
shoulders  and  said,  “ We  do  net  love  the  name  ot 
Wellington.”  So  a compromise  has  been  made,  and 
a fiat  has  gone  forth  that  henceforth  the  mammoth 
tree  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of — Sequah  1 — We 
beg  its  pardon — Sequoia  is  the  spelling,  and  which  may 
mean  Tenfelsdrbckh  for  anything  we  kuow  ! Now 
imagine  the  result  of  this  caprice — every  botanical 
dictionary  printed  during  the  last  40  years  is  pro- 
nounced incorrect,  every  label  in  every  botanical 
gardeD  in  the  world  upon  which  “ Wellington!*  ” is 
printed  has  to  be  replaced,  and  every  nurseryman  is 
urged  to  “correct”  his  ca'alogne.  We  doubt,  however, 
if  the  overage  Briton  will  submit  to  this  dictation, 
and  more  than  suspect  that  “ Sequoia  ” will  be  left 
very  much  to  the  French,  German,  and  Dutch  sages. 
We  note  also  that  the  well-known  Abies  Ahertiana  is 
henceforth  to  be  known  as  Tsuga  Mertensiana , the 
Douglas  fir  to  be  transmogrified  into  the  sweet- 
eounding  Pseudotsuga,  while  dozens  of  other  changes 
add  to  the  inextricable  confusion.  Oue  would  ima- 
gine that  these  Continental  experts  delight  in  making 
tho  language  of  botany  and  horticulture  as  difficult, 
incongruous,  and  repellant  as  possible. 

Not  the  least  interesting  pages  of  the  work  under 
ffeVleW  are  the  tables  showing  the  heights  of  tho 
various  conifers  growing  in  the  United  Kingdom  from 
which  we  note  that  the  loftiest  Wellinytonia  in 
Bootland  is  at  Murthly  Castle  66J  feet.  (The  two 
Wellingtonias  planted  by  the  Qneen  and  the  Prince 
Consort  at  Haddo  House  36  years  ago,  are  each  50 
feet  in  height.) 

Araucaria  imbricata  Reached  height  of  55  feet  at 

Poltallocb, 

Argyllshire. 


Abies  Douglassii  ...  94  do  Dunkeld. 

Do  do  ...  90  do  Durris. 

Do  Nobilis  ...  82  do  Dunblane. 

Do  do  ...  64  do  Haddo  House. 

Do  Pectinata  ...  1 10  do  Luss. 

Dumbarton. 

(The  loftiest  in  Scotland). 

Only  one  specimen  of  Dacrydium  (the  celebrated 
Huan  pine.)  is  enumerated,  8 feet  high.  No  phly- 
locladus,  though  specimeus  of  this  valuable  and 
beautiful  pine  were  said  to  thrive  in  County  Down 
30  years  ago.  Tho  peculiarity  of  this  tree  is  that 
its  wood  is  unshrinkable.  It  may,  and  often  is  in 
Tasmania  out  down  one  day  and  made  into  furui 
ture  the  next,  without  fear  of  shrinkage  or  warping.* 

A.  S. 


THE  AMSTERDAM  CINCHONA  AUCTIONS. 

(Telegram  from  our  Correspondent.) 

Amsterdam,  Thursday  Night. 

At  today’s  bark  sales  a considerable  proportion  of 
the  Java  cinchona  offered  was  bought  in,  only  3,690 
packages  beiog  sold  at  an  average  decliue  of  5 per 
cent,  on  the  preceding  auctions,  the  unit  being  now 
5-80c.,  or  equal  to  just  Id  per  lb.  Manufacturing 
barks  in  chips,  broken  quill,  and  dust  brought  from 


# I would  be  glad  to  learn  if  this  valuable  tree 
(the  Celerytopped  pine)  has  been  introduced  into 
Ceylon.  I sent  seeds  at  one  time,  fent  never  heard  if 
they  germinated. 


5c  to  80c  (equal  to  2Jd  to  7jd)  ; druggists’  barks  in 
broken  and  whole  quill,  partly  very  fine,  from  10c 
to  122c  (equal  to  2d  to  Is  lOd  ; ditto  root,  10c  to  16c 
(equal  to  2d  to  3d  per  lb.)  Tho  principal  buyers  were 
the  Manub  i m Brunswick,  and  Auerbach  Quinine- 
works,  Mr.  Gustav  Briegleb,  and  Messrs.  Alatthes  & 
Bormresttr, — Chemist  and  Druggist,  Jan.  14. 


CHINESE  TEA  MILLIONAIRES. 

There  are,  we  understand,  altogether  in  the 
various  tea  districts  as  many  as  eighteen  reputed 
millionaires.  The  least  wealthy  of  these  is  said 
to  be  possessed  of  two  millions  of  dollars  and  the 
richest  eight  millions,  all  made  out  of  the  tea 
trade  in  its  flourishing  days.  In  spite  of  the  adverse 
turn  taken  in  the  trado  they  still  continue  in  it. — 
Foochow  Echo,  Jan.  14. 


SPORT  IN  SOUTHERN  INDIA  AND  JAVA. 

A most  handsome  volume,  copiously  illustrated  and 
well  primed  on  good  paper,  bas  recently  been  added 
to  the  always  increasing  library  of  the  chase,  under 
the  title  of  Records  of  Sport  in  Southern  India  by  (be 
late  General  DouglaB  Hamilton,  m.d.  (Porter) 
General  Hamilton’s  experience  in  Sou' h India  appears 
to  have  exttndtd  from  1839  (o  1871,  and  conse- 
quently was  chiefly  with  the  mnzzle-loader ; indeed,  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  ever  used  a breech -loading 
rifle  in  India.  Hence  his  book  is  useful  rather  as 
a record  of  wbat  has  been  done  than  aa  a guide 
to  what  may  be  done  now.  And  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  increased  advantages  in  weapons  compensate  for 
the  decrease  of  game  which  is  general  over  India  Bave 
where  it  is  spe  cially  preserved.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
first  tilings  about  this  book  to  strike  a sportsman  as 
remarkable  is  the  great  variety  and  quantity  of  game 
fonnd  in  a limited  area.  It  seemed  by  no  means 
uncommon  that  the  author  should  go  out  in  quest  of 
ooo  sort  of  game  and  retnrn  having  killed  or  seen 
in  additioa  four  or  five  wholly  distinct  species.  For 
some  of  ti.e  animals  the  Dame  used  by  Madras  sports- 
men seem  singularly  inappropriate.  Thus  thov  in. 
variably  call  the  gaur  ( Gaveus  gaums)  a bison,  which 
is  wroDg  ; the  author,  curiously  enough,  p.  237,  Aid- 
ing fault  with  Ool.  Campbell  for  saying  that  they 
call  this  animal  a witd  bull,  which  is  right.  More- 
over, though  a fine  aDimal,  it  does  not  equal  in  size 
or  spirit  the  wild  buffalo  (B.  ami),  whose  horns  in- 
stead of  beiog  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  inches, 
attain  the  prodigious  length  of  six  and  half  feet,  and 
are  used  by  it  to  charge,  ana  even  overthrow,  & moder- 
ate-sized elephant.  Again,  the  well-known  barbing 
deer  (0.  aureus  or  C.  muntjac)  is  miscalled  “jungl* 
sheep”;  the  reason  given  for  so  doing  sounds  somewhat 
Irish — “the  name  being  derived  from  the  word  Jungle 
bakri,”  which  unfortunately  means  wild  goat.  The 
wild  goat  of  the  Nilgiri  hills  is  styled  ibex,  a term 
which  is,  however,  somewhat  elastic  and  indefinite. 
Obap.  iv.  in  which  the  reader  is  carried  to  Singapore, 
Java,  and  LsbuaD,  has  interest  apart  from  that  belong- 
ing to  t-port.  In  it  several  words  are  used  which  ap- 
pear to  form  part  of  the  colloquial  speech  of  Java, 
and  are  not  to  be  found  in  Yule’s  “ Glossary.”  They 
would  have  greatly  interested  the  accomplished  author 
— now,  alas!  no  more—  of  that  mine  of  information; 
and  as  thsy  may  still  be  of  service  to  his  book,  w6 
quote  the  following  (p.  78):— “These  trees  are  gener- 
ally plauted  iu  the  centre  of  the  Allon-Allon,  the 
Javanese  name  for  the  open  square  before  all  the 
houses  of  the  great  men,  on  which  they  bavo  theie 
tiger  fights  and  parades  of  troops,  Ac  ” Again  p.  84. 
“There  are  open  plains  of  low  allonj  -allony*  (a  broad- 
bladed  grass),  up  to  a man’s  waist,”  and,  p.  89,  “ the 
banting  (A.  sondaicus),  somewhat  like  an  Indian 
bison.”  Banteng  is  mentioned  in  Jordon’s  “ Mammals 
of  India”  as  the  Burmese  wild  cow.  We  have  diffi- 
culty in  excusing  the  constant  slaughter  of  females 


* This  should,  of  course,  be  “ ol&Dg’alaug,”  the  illuk 
grass  of  Cejlon.—ED.  T.4. 
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of  ihevsrirus  breeds  by  so  experienced  a sportsman. 
..r,d  it  would  srem  that  tbe  jaur  was  of  en  shot  and 
i'  ft  fo  decay  in  'be  jungle.  There  mav  pos-ibly  be 
reasons  for  this  which  ore  rot  stated.  The  killing  of 
elephants  also  appears  to  have  been  indiscriminate; 
but  ibis  has  probably,  since  those  days,  been  regulated 
by  Government. — Athemmm. 


THE  EUCALYPTUS-OIL  INDUSTRY. 

Of  all  tbe  minor  benefits  to  the  community  that 
came  in  the  trail  of  last  year’s  visitations  of  influenza 
and  cholera,  the  magnificent  business  opportunities 
which  these  epidemics  afforded  to  the  originators  of 
sundry  new  remedies  were,  perhaps,  the  most  clearly 
definable.  Scores  of  enterprising  manufacturers  knew 
how  to  take  occasion  by  the  hand,  and  have  waxed  fat 
accordingly.  Among  these  the  eucalyptus-oil  dis- 
tillers and  their  agents  occupy  a distinguished  position ; 
but  while  these  gentlemen  have  reason  to  feel  some 
measure  of  gratitude  for  the.  epidemics,  they  have 
probably  long  ago  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was, 
for  them,  an  ill-starred  speculation  that  caused  the 
price  of  eucalyptus  oil  to  advance  for  a few  brief 
spring  weeks  in  1892  from  3s  to  12s  per  lb.  What  most 
people  foresaw  has  come  to  pass.  The  production  of 
the  drug  has  out-distanced  the  demand  at  an  enormous 
pace,  and  today  the  commercial  outlook  for  the  oil, 
from  the  producer’s  point  of  view,  is  as  bad  as  it  has 
ever  been.  There  are  few  brands  of  pi  oved  excellence, 
the  proprietors  of  which,  aided  by  clever  and  free- 
handed advertising,  have  obtained  a hold  on 
the  market  so  firm  that  it  will  carry  them 
through  the  period  of  over-production  upon 
which  we  have  entered ; but  the  mass  of  smaller 
or  less  enterprising  producers  who  have  shut  up  like 
weeds  in  all  quarters  ut  the  world  will  assuredly  have 
to  face  > xtinetion  after  an  ineffectual  struggle  !o  make 
their  in  ustry  pay.  Only  a few  weeks  ago  we  announ- 
ced the  inauguration  of  several  new  distil  cries  in 
Tasmai  ia,  but  in  the  neighbouring  colony  of  Victoria 
the  eucalyptus  mania  is  developing  still  more  alarming 
symptoms.  All  the  Australian  colonies  are  passing 
through  a cycle  of  commercial  depression  almost  un- 
exampled even  in  new  coun  ries  ; and  it  is  therefore 
but  natural  that  industries  which  in  better  times  at- 
tracted comparatively  little  attention  should  now  be 
resorted  to  with  something  like  the  energy  of  despair. 
Still,  the  news  that  within  the  last  few  months  lrom 
30  to  41)  Dew  eucalyptus  distillers  have  beens'arted  in 
the  Victorian  districts  of  Bendigo  and  Gippslaod,  de- 
notes a recklessness  on  the  part  of  the  persona  con- 
eerned  which  is  only  ascribable  to  tbeir  absolute  ignor- 
ance of  the  extent  of  the  field  of  consumption  of  ihe 
oil.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  interests  of  the  misguide  I 
over-crowders,  quite  as  much  as  of  the  established 
traders  in  the  drug,  that  the  new-comers  should  be 
warned  not  to  cherish  any  hope  whatever  of  making  a 
living  by  the  venture.  There  is  much  more  eucal\ ptus 
oil  produced  now  than  there  is  an  outlet  for  at  present. 
We  quite  recognise  that  the  Australian  distiller  com- 
manding plenty  ot  practically  gratuitous  material  on  the 
Crown  lands  of  his  colony , which  it  only  requires  a still 
of  some  sort  to  convert  into  what  wo  will  by  courtesy 
call  eucalyptus  oil,  can  produce  cheaply  ; but  that  is 
not  all  that  is  required.  Most  of  the  new  distillers, 
if  we  ore  rightly  informed,  have  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  tbe  variety  or  quality  of  oil  they  produce;  and, 
unlike  the  well-organised  Australian  and  Californian 
companies,  they  caDnot  ship  direct  to  London.  They 
are  dependent  upon  some  trader  in  Melbourne  or 
elsewhere  who  can  only  afford  to  pay  them  a star- 
vation price,  and  who,  in  his  innocence,  mixes  to- 
gether all  that  he  buys  from  his  various  clients  and 
consigns  the  whole  to  Europe  to  be  eo'd  as  well  as 
may  be.  There  are  lots  cf  ouch  couoi„nnieuta  in  the 
market  here  now;  they  come  in  tins,  in  cases,  and 
in  kegs,  they  obtrudo  themselves  to  weariness  at  the 
pti'  lic  sales,  and  if  sometimes  they  are  ostentatiously' 
“knocked  down”  at  one  auction,  it  is  only  to  bub 
up  serenely  again  on  a subsequent  occasion.  There 
is  more  than  one  bolder  who  would  lake  2s  per  lb. 
gladly  for  his  stuff  if  he  could  but  get  an  offer.  But 
b«  cannot,  Wholesale  and  retail  dealers  almost  with- 


out exception  have  stocked  themselves  full  in  antici- 
pation of  fresh  epidemios  this  spring,  and  it  would 
take  an  influenza  on  the  scale  of  one  of  the  plagues 
of  Egypt  to  create  a fresh  scaroffy  of  eucalyptus  oil. 

Much  attention  has  lately  been  paid  to  the  chemistry 
of  this  oil,  and  careful  investigations,  if  perhaps  rot 
carried  out  altogether  in  the  spirit  of  the  philosopher 
to  whom  science  is  its  own  reward,  have  elucidated 
many  points  of  considerable  commercial  value  to 
those  handling  the  article.  Tbe  researches  of  Helbing 
and  Passmore,  for  instance,  to  go  no  further,  have 
established  that  an  oil  of  eucalvtus  t*1  be  medicinally 
trustworthy  should  yield  “about  40  per  cent  of 
eucahptol  by  crvstallifa'ion  from  tbe  fractions  ob- 
tained above  172°  0.  ; and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  oils  of  higher  density  should  yield  less  than  5 per 
c nt  of  distillate  below  170°  O.,  with  only  traces  of 
aldehvdic  bodies” — a condition  which  necessitates 
careful  rediBtillation.  According  to  the  same  investi- 
gators, the  manifestation  of  irritating  action  on  the 
mucous  membrane  when  inhaling  the  odour  of  a sample 
showing  itself  in  a tendency  to  produce  coDgbing 
indicates  the  presenceof  a volatile  aldehydio  compound 
which  constitutes  an  impurity.  Whether  this  opinion 
is  correct  or  not  is  another  matter,  but  it  at  least 
deserves  consideration. — Chemist  and  Druggist. 


COFFEE  CULTIVATION  IN  MEXICO. 

The  Bulletin  du  Musee  Commercial  of  Brussels  for  the 
29th  October  extracts  the  following  information  res- 
pecting coffee  cultivation  m Mexico  from  a report 
addressed  on  the  30th  September  last  to  the  Belgian. 
Department  for  Foreign  Affairs  by  M.  Fedor  Berns. 

The  cultivation  and  export  of  coffee  will  become 
very  shortly  one  of  the  largest  sources  of  wealth  in 
Mexico.  The  climatic  and  topographical  conditions 
of  the  country  adopt  themselves  marvellously  to  the 
cultivation  of  coffee  of  superior  quality,  equal  to  tbe 
best  Java  product. 

The  districts  where  the  best  Mexican  coffee  is 
produced  are  situated  on  the  slopes  of  the  “ Sierra 
Madre,”  as  well  as  in  the  valleys  to  the  north  of 
Sinaloa  and  on  the  coasts  of  Yucatan  and  Tamauli- 
pas.  A large  proportion  of  Mexican  territory  consists 
of  elevated  masses  formed  by  the  extension  of  the 
Cordillera  and  declining  gradually  to  the  Atlantic  on 
the  east  and  the  Pacific  on  the  west. 

The  whole  of  this  vast  stretch  of  land  forms  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  zones  in  the  world. 
Owing  to  its  geographical  position,  it  enjoys  a tropical 
vegetation,  and  its  altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
secures  for  it  an  unrivalled  fertility  and  an  enormous 
variety  of  natural  products. 

It  has  been  sufficiently  shown,  by  trials  for  more 
than  50  years,  that  the  lands  and  climate  of  Mexico 
are  adapted  to  the  production  of  fine  coffee ; these 
trials  have  also  shown  that  the  profits  for  the  coffee- 
grower  slid  the  quality  of  the  product  cannot  be 
surpassed  by  any  country  in  tbe  world. 

The  lands  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee  in 
Mexico  are  almost  unlimited.  Labour  is  cheap, 
rarely  exceeding  25  centavos  per  workman  per  day. 
The  best  coffee  in  the  world  is  at  prest  nt 
grown  at  Cordoba  (Vera  Cruz)  and  at  Sinaloa,  as 
well  as  in  those  lands  of  Guatemala  which  border 
on  the  States  of  Chiapas  and  Tabasco,  to  the 
south  of  Mexico. 

The  first-mentioned  districts  produce  the  best 
coffee,  but  the  quantity  of  it  is  limited,  whilst  the 
others  produce  more,  but  the  bean  is  of  inferior 
quality.  Cultivation  is,  however,  very  backward, 
and  the  modern  methods  are  not  employed  for 
growing  and  | reparing  the  coffee  for  market. 

In  the  territory  of  Tepic,  coffee  is  grown  which 
rivals  that  of  Mocha,  and  Cordoba  produces  a coffee 
superior  in  aspect,  colour,  and  taste  to  the  best 
Java.  The  coffee  of  Oaxaca  surpasses  in  quality 
that  of  Jamaica  and  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  whilst 
that  of  Michoacan  is  superior  to  the  different  kinds 
of  Maracaibo  and  to  the  best  Indian  coffee,  so 
much  appreciated  in  the  English  markets.  The  fact 
that  Mexico  does  not  occupy  the  first  place  among 
countries  producing  and  exporting  coffee  is  due  tq 
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many  causes,  independent  of  its  capacity  ot  produc-  ' 
tion,  climate,  fertility,  and  the  profits  realised  by  ! 
the  cultivator.  But  the  situation  appears  to  be  1 
on  the  point  of  changing,  and  the  day  is  not  far  ! 
distant  when  her  coffees  will  be  met  on  all  the  I 
markets  of  the  world.  The  total  exports  of  coffee  : 
amounted,  during  the  year  1890  — 91,  to  6,150,358 
piastres,  or  1,339,358  piastres  more  than  during  the 
preceding  year,  and  an  increase  of  99  per  cent,  on 
the  average  of  the  last  five  years.  The  consignments 
were  made  by  the  following  ports : — 

Vera  Cruz  (5,554,365  piastres),  Soconusco  (202,328), 
Puerto  Angel  (176,478),  Tampico  (201,328),  other 
ports  (26,859). 

The  countries  of  destination  were  England  (37,310 
piastres),  Germany  (188,619),  Spain  (2,130),  the  United 
States  (5,715,459),  France  (206,680),  Italy  (40), 
British  Colombia  (120). 

The  State  i f Vera  Cruz,  by  reason  of  its  privileged 
position  and  its  ready  communication  with  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  has  become  the  chief 
centre  of  the  cultivation  of  coffee. 

The  average  cost  price  of  coffee  in  the  small 
plantations  of  the  interior  never  exceeds,  12  piastres 
per  quintal,  and  the  exports  effected  last  winter 
were  made  at  the  average  rate  of  24  piastres. 
Prices  have  even  reached  27  piastres,  leaving  to  the 
middleman  an  average  profit  of  13  piastres  per 
quintal,  or  more  than  118  per  cent.  If  it  be  con- 
sidered that  a coffee  plantation,  worked  under  the 
above  conditions,  brings  back,  in  five  years  at  the 
most,  what  it  has  cost,  it  is  seen  that  very  few  in- 
dustries present  such  favourable  conditions. 

In  those  regions  situated  on  the  sea  coast,  as  for 
example  in  the  States  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tamaulipas, 
the  owners,  being  able  to  export  their  products  more 
easily,  realise  still  larger  profits.  Thus  the  planta- 
tions in  these  States  are  yearly  increasing  to  such  an 
extent  that,  according  to  the  estimate  of  M.  Carlos 
Gris,  it  may  be  expected  that  in  12  years  the  ex- 
ports of  coffee  from  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  will  be 
probably  increased  tenfold.  — Board  of  Trade  Journal. 


CEYLON  TEA. 

(From  1.  A.  Rucker  and  Bencruft's  Weekly 
Circular.) 

London,  J*m  12th,  1‘ 93. 
TEA.— Ceylon. — The  following  table  showing  the 
relation  between  prices  and  deliveries  for  the  past 
two  years  may  be  of  interest ; — 

1892. 


Auctioned. 

Average. 

Deliveries. 

packages. 

lb 

January 

68,000 

0§d 

4,729,000 

February 

64,800 

9jd 

4,760,000 

March 

78,300 

9d 

5,158,000 

April 

50,500 

9jd 

4,96S,000 

May 

95,000 

9^d 

5,997,000 

June 

62,000 

8|d 

5,487,000 

July 

73,100 

8|d 

6,166,000 

August 

92,200 

84d 

6,502,000 

September 

71,500 

9|d 

6.663,000 

October 

47,000 

10|d 

6,183,000 

November 

47,600 

llid 

5,500,000 

December 

40,900 

10jd 

4,202,000 

1891. 

Auctioned. 

Average. 

Deliveries. 

packages. 

lb. 

January 

48,600 

lifd 

3,565,000 

February 

54,400 

Is 

2,884,090 

March 

53,000 

lljd 

2,770,000 

April 

77,400 

10:1  d 

3,942,000 

May 

56,700 

lod 

4,578,000 

June 

85,600 

9id 

5,480,000 

July 

63,900 

9Jd 

5,420,000 

August 

68,800 

9Jd 

5,156,000 

September 

72,800 

Old 

5,277,000 

October 

59,800 

lOd 

5,340,000 

November 

54,500 

9£d 

4,787,000 

December 

•15, 600 

lOd 

4,282,000 

The  largest  deliveries  were  in  September,  after 
two  months  of  8^d  to  8jd  cost.  The  smallest  were 
in  December,  after  two  months  of  lOjd  to  11), d cost. 
The  year  1893  has  opened  well  for  the  tea'  trade. 
The  position  has  continued  to  improve,  and  the 
article  is  now  stronger  than  for  many  years.  Tele- 
grams from  Colombo  advising  an  export  of  4,800,000  lb. 
for  December  have  re-assured  the  dealers  here,  who 
are  acting  with  confidence.  We  have  often  re- 
marked on  the  tendency  of  prices  for  fine  teas  to 
fall  in  proportion  as  common  teas  go  up,  and  this 
feature  has  been  strongly  accentuated  in  the  past 
three  months. 


QUININE  AND  DRUG  REPORT  FROM 
MANNHEIM. 

Waldh  f,  Jan.  9 h,  If  93. 

Quinine  and  Bark. -In  the  beginning  of  last 
year  there  was  a very  lively  demand  for  quinine 
on  account  of  the  Influenza,  it  having  become  evi- 
dent, that  quinine  is  the  only  really  effective  remedy 
p gainst  this  epidemical  disease  without  any  of  the 
evil  consequences  to  the  heart  and  kidneys,  which 
have  been  observed  with  patients  taking'autipyrin 
and  other  similar  preparations.  At  the  same  time 
large  quantities  of  quinine  were  sent  into  France, 
a great  augmentation  of  the  duty  on  this  article 
coming  into  force  on  the  1st  February.  In  the  fol- 
lowing months  however  the  market  became  very 
quiet  with  drooping  value,  and  in  July-August  the 
price  of  quinine  reached  the  lowest  point  ever  known, 
business  being  done  in  London  SJ-d,  in  New  York 
at  17  cts.  per  ounce  and  in  Germany  Mk.  24. — per 
kilo.  From  these  low  figures  prices  rallied  only 
very  slowly  until  in  October  suddenly  a great  specu- 
lative demand  sprang  up  in  London  and  large  con- 
tracts for  future  delivery  partly  over  all  this  year 
were  made  at  rising  prices  trom  9fd  to  10jd.  Since 
then  the  value  kept  fairly  steady,  manufacturers 
held  for  10.§d,  whilst  second  hand  sold  small  quan- 
tities 9|d  - 9§d. 

The  position  of  quinine  seems  to  improve.  The 
consume  has  increased,  arrivals  of  bark  from  Java, 
and  stocks  in  London  and  Amsterdam  are  decreasing, 
second  hand  has  no  doubt  sold  a large  proportion 
of  its  stocks  of  quinine.  The  quantities  of  bark 
offered  in  the  auctions  at  London  and  Amsterdam 
find  a ready  sale,  and  go  directly  into  consumption. 

We  may  therefore  look  forward  to  a steady  market 
which  would  be  desirable  in  the  interests  of  both 
manufacturers  and  dealers 

Our  official  prices  of  Sulphate  of  Quinine  in 


tins  were  last 

year 

d. 

d. 

January 

11 

July 

10 

March 

11 

August 

10 

April 

11 

September 

10 

May 

11 

October 

10 

June 

10 

November 

11 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  statis- 
tics, which  might  be  of  interest  to  you : — 


PRICES  OF  EULPHATE  OF  QUININE  IN  LONDON. 


1st  Jan. 

per  ounce. 

1st.  Jan. 

per  ounce 

s. 

d.  to 

8. 

d. 

s.  d. 

1893 

0 

9! 

0 

0 

1879 

12  0 

1892 

0 

9± 

0 

9i 

1878 

10  4 

1891 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1877 

10  10 

1890 

1 

3 

1 

3i 

1876 

6 7 

1889 

1 

3§ 

1 

4 

1875 

6 4 

1S88 

2 

0 

2 

2 

1874 

9 0 

1887 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1873 

7 10 

18S6 

2 

8 

2 

9 

1872 

7 8 

1885 

4 

3 

0 

0 

1871 

7 4 

1SS4 

7 

0 

7 

6 

1870 

5 8 

1883 

6 

9 

7 

0 

1869 

4 9 

1882 

9 

6 

10 

0 

1822 

40  0 

1881 

3 

10 

6 

1880 

11 

0 

11 

6 
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exports  of  bark  FROM 

CEYLON. 

1892 

7.130.000  lb.  engl.  18S5 

14,097,142  lb.  engl. 

1891 

5,940,000 

1884 

11.923,190  „ 

1890 

8,SOO,OQO 

1S83 

7,296,671  „ 

1839 

9,233,729 

1SS2 

4,402,901  ,, 

1885 

12,697,146 

1881 

1,329,453  „ 

1887 

12,599,847 

18S0 

1,151,102  „ 

1886 

14,838,402 

ARRIVALS  IN 

CEYL'N  BY  RAIL. 

1892 

1,665  tons. 

1891 

1,520  „ 

1890 

... 

2,255  „ 

1889 

2,715  „ 

1888 

4,422  „ 

EXPORTS  OF 

BARK  FRC 

M JAVA 

during  the  season  from  1st  July  to  30th  June  in 

Amsterdam 

Amsterdam 

lb. 

lb. 

1891-92  7,204,000 

1886-87  2,230,275 

1890-91  6,564  000 

1885-S6  1,531,156 

1889-90  4,750,000 

1884-85  1,1 95,976 

1888-89  4.415,000 

1883-84  1,104,534 

1S87-88  3,492,913 

1882-83  420,668 

Exports  from  1st  July  to  31st  December  1S92 
3,736,000  Amsterdam  lb.,  against  4,560,000  Amster- 
dam lb.  in  1891. 

EXPORTS  OF  BA1IK  FROM  BRITISH  INDIA 
from  1st  Julv  to  30th  June 
1891-92  3,633,728  lb.  engl.  1889-90  1,943,264  lb.  engl. 
1890-91  3,256,979  „ 1888-89  2,763,685  „ 

BARK  SALES  IN  LONDON  COMPRISING. 

1S92  56,833  packages  1889  70,635  packages 


1891  53,850 

1888  90,470  ■ „ 

1890  67,528 

1887  90,435 

bark  sales  in 

AMSTERDAM  COMPRISING. 

Pkgs. 

1892  45,293  containing  about  5,960,405  oz.  Sulp.of  ( 

1391  42,520 

, 4,946,341 

,, 

1890  30,636  , 

4,286,126 

J»  »» 

1889  24,749 

, 2,721,277 

51  15 

1888  18,216 

, 1,781,137 

pa  ices  cf 

BARK  IN  LONDON. 

1st  Jan.  per  Unit. 

1st  Jan. 

per  Unit. 

d.  to  d. 

d.  to  d. 

1893  0 1J 

1888 

21  2J 

1892  0 1 

1S87 

3 a 31 

1891  l'i  D 

1886 

U 5 

1890  li  2 

1885 

6 7 

1889  1%  If 

AVERAGE  YIELD  OF  SULPHATE  OF 

QUININE. 

In  Ceylon 

Bark  2£  per  cent. 

In  Brit.  India 

!>  2 

In  Java 

„ 4 

Calisaya 

41 

» 

STOCKS  OF 

BARK  IN  LONDON. 

31st  Dec.  Pkgs. 

31st  Dec. 

Pkgs. 

1892  37,878 

1887 

59,619 

1891  49,142 

1886 

62,350 

1890  48,213 

1885 

61,690 

18S9  57,181 

1884 

80,500 

1888  56,754 

1883 

99,667 

Cocaine. — We  have  had  in  the  beginning  of  last 
year  large  arrivals  of  the  raw  material,  which  caused 
a decline  in  prices  of  Hydrochloras  of  Cocaine,  and 
only  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  the  larger  part 
of  the  stocks  of  raw  cocaine  in  Hamburg  and 
London  having  been  disposed  off,  prices  began  to 
recover. 

The  consum  has  been  satisfactory  and  the  stocks 
of  the  raw  material  having  become  small,  there  is 
every  prospect  of  a further  rise  in  the  near  future. 

We.  note  our  list  prices  for  Hybrid  of  Cocaine 
during  last  year  per  ounce : 


January 

March 

April 

May 

June 


23s  6d 
22s  Od 
21s  Od 
19s  6d 
19s  6d 


July 

August 

September 

October 

November 


19s  6d 
18s  6d 
1 8s  6d 
18s  6d 
19s  Od 


C.  F.  Boehringer  & SiiHNE. 


PLANTING  IN  PERAK. 

There  appear  in  the  Feral ; Government  Ganette, 
(Jan.  20th)  the  following  Notes  to  Planters  : — 

Notice  is  given  that  the  Circular  of  22nd  April, 
1891,  offering  land  on  special  terms  to  the  first  ten 
applicants  is  hereby  cancelled,  the  whole  of  the 
land  then  offered  having  been  taken  up.  The 
Government  of  Perak  is,  however,  prepared  to  grant 
to  a limited  number  of  approved  applicants  the 
following  special  terms,  that  is  to  say — Leases  in 
perpetuity  for  one  block  of  land  not  exceeding  500 
acres  or  for  two  blocks  neither  exceeding  500  acres. 
No  premium;  quit-rent  30  cents  an  acre  after  two 
years’  free  occupation.  The  Government  reserves 
the  right  of  levying  an  export  duty  on  produce  which 
may  not  exceed  21  per  cent  ad  valorem.  If  selected 
with  road  frontage  the  depth  to  be  three  times 
the  frontage ; bona  fide  commencement  to  open 
to  be  made  within  12  months  from  Government 
approval  of  selection ; cost  of  demarcation  and 
survey  (to  be  made  when  required  by  Government) 
and  registration  fees  to  be  borne  by  lessees.  If  de- 
sired by  applicants,  fi4  an  aero  and  no  quit-rent  will 
be  accepted.  Minerals  are  reserved,  and  with  the 
above  exceptions,  the  hind  would  be  subjected  to  the 
general  Land  Regulations  of  the  State,  which  will  be 
forwarded  on  application  to  State  Commissioner  of 
Linds,  Taiping,  to  whom  all  communications  in  con- 
nection with  this  circular  should  be  addressed. 

It  bemg  the  wish  of  the  Government  to  encourage 
the  plauting  of  fruit  trees  throughont  the  State, 
agriculturists  requiring  plants  and  seeds  can  obtain 
them  on  appljiDg,  with  references,  at  the  Govern- 
ment Gardens,  Kuala  Kaugsar.  A stock  of  the  fol- 
lowing plants  is  kept  oi\  hand: — Coconuts,  Para 
Rubin r,  Liberian  Coffee,  Cocoa,  Pomeloes,  Oranges, 
Lemons,  Limes,  Pepper  Cuttings,  and  plants  of  Native 
Fruit  ttees. 

4- — _ 

THE  DOCK  CHARGES  ON  CINCHONA  BARK. 

At  the  cinchona  sales  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Samuel 
Figgis  read  a letter  from  a firm  of  importers  of 
African  cinchona  bark  in  which  they  complained  of 
the  heavy  charges  made  for  re-weighing,  and  sug- 
guested  that  the  matter  should  be  brought  before  the 
buyers  of  the  drug  in  order,  if  possible,  to  find  the 
means  of  foregoing  the  necessity  of  having  the  bark 
re-weighed,  in  the  case  of  parcels  recently  landed, 
in  which  there  is  practically  no  loss.  Some  little 
discussion  ensued  in  which  Mr.  David  Howard,  Mr. 
Tabor,  and  Mr.  Broicher  took  part,  and  it  was 
ultimately  proposed  and  carried  without  opposition. 
“ That  in  future  all  barks  that  have  been  weighed 
within  one  month  of  the  date  of  sale  are  to  Im 
taken  and  paid  for  at  ti  e landing  weights.”  This 
will  now  apply  to  all  barks  offered  at  the  cinchona 
auction,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  it  will  do  so  also 
to  the  Loxa,  Huanoco,  and  red  barks  of  the  drug- 
sales.  The  charge  for  re-weighing  is  4|d  per  ewt. 
and  for  re  housing  also  4£d  per  cwt.  — Chemist  and 
Druggist,  Jan.  14. 


WASTE  PRODUCTS  MADE  USEFUL. 

By  Lord  Playfair. 

In  the  North  American  Uevieic  for  November  there 
is  a very  interesting  article  by  Lord  Playfair  under 
the  above  title.  It  is  cram  lull  of  facts  illustrating 
the  extraordinary  progress  that  has  been  made  by 
modern  chemi-try  in  the  use  of  waste  products. 
“Dirt,”  said  Lord  Palmerston,  “is  matter  in  the 
wrong  place."  Dirt,  says  Lord  Playfair,  i=,  of  money 
value  if  you  only  know  how  to  get  at.  it. 

THE  CASH  VALUE  OF  A LUCIFER  MATCH. 

Phosphorus  was  formerly  made  from  human  sewage  ; 
it  is  now  extracted  from  old  hones.  By  the  utilisa- 
tion first  of  sewage  and  then  of  old  bones,  Lord 
Playfair  calculates  that  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country  saves  seventy-eight  hours  a year 
or  ten  working  days,  in  the  quickness  with  which 
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he  can  strike  a light  now  as  compared  with  the 
tedious  method  in  use  before  phosphorus  matches 
were  invented.  He  estimates  that  the  gain  of  these 
extra  ten  days  represents  for  the  United  States  alone 
an  aggregate  economy  of  sixty-two  million  pounds 
sterling  per  annum.  Human  liquid  sewage  is  no 
longer  in  demand  for  phosphorus,  but  it  s used 
for  making  smelling  salts.  2,200  tons  are  daily  taken 
out  of  the  cesspools  of  Paris  to  be  converted  into 
ammonia. 

THE  RESURRECTION  OF  RAGS. 

Lord  Playfair  lovingly  de=cribes  the  utilisation  of 
rags.  He  considers  that  the  competition  for  cotton 
and  linen  rags  is  a better  indication  of  civilisation 
than  even  the  consumption  of  soap.  In  1S87  England 
used  b.  of  paper  per  head,  the  United  States  101b. 
Germany  91b.,  France  81b..  and  Italy  41b.  Bla?k  coats 
when  they  are  used  up  beyond  possibility  of  survival 
are  sent  to  France,  Russia,  and  Poland,  to  be  made 
into  caps.  The  British  red  jacket  when  worn  out  goes 
to  Holland,  where  the  Dutch  imagine  it  to  be  the  best 
protection  against  rheumatism,  when  worn  on  the 
chest. 

When  old  woollen  rags  have  reached  their  fourth 
stase  of  degradation,  so  that  they  are  unfit  for  the 
shoddy  maker,  they  are  still  economically  useful. 
They  are  then  mixed  with  other  degraded  waste, 
such  as  shavings  of  hoofs  and  horns,  and  the  blood 
of  slaughter-houses,  and  are  melted  in  an  iron  pot 
with  wood  ashes  and  scrap  iron.  This  process  pro- 
duces the  material  out  of  which  the  beautiful  dye 
Prussian  blue  is  made. 

THE  TRANSMUTATION  OF  SMELLS. 

In  the  utilisation  of  waste  substances  it  is  very 
odd  that  some  of  the  nicest  things  come  out  of 
the  nastiest  materials.  For  instance,  fusel  oil  is 
the  stinking  product  of  the  distillation  of  spirits. 
It  is,  however,  utilised  to  make  oil  of  grape  and 
oil  of  cognac.  Oil  of  pine-apple  is  made  by  the 
action  of  putrid  cheese  upon  sugar,  or  by  dissolving 
rancid  butter  with  alcohol  or  oil  of  vitriol.  The 
ladies’  favourite,  Eau  de  Mille  Fleurs,. is  made  from 
the  drainings  of  cow  byres.  Gas  tar,  however,  is 
the  great  resource  of  all  utilisers  of  waste.  It  is 
from  gas  tar  that  they  make  saccharine,  turkey-red, 
and  all  the  aniline  dyes.  Coal  tar  has  destroyed 
the  cultivation  of  madder,  which  used  to  be  used 
in  making  turkey-red,  and  at  any  moment  it  may 
destroy  the  whole  of  the  Indian  indigo  industry. 
At  the  close  of  his  article  Lord  Playfair  says : — 

THE  UTILIZATION  OF  RATS. 

Of  all  living  things  rats  seem  to  be  among  the 
most  repulsive ; and  when  dead  what  can  be  their 
use  ? But  even  they  are  the  subjects  of  production 
in  industrial  arts.  In  Paris  there  is  a pond  surroun- 
ded by  walls  into  which  all  dead  carcases  are  thrown. 

A large  colony  of  rats  has  been  introduced  from 
the  catacombs.  The  rats  are  most  useful  in  clearing 
the  flesh  from  the  bones,  leaving  a clean-polished 
skeleton  fitted  for  the  makers  of  phosphorus.  At 
the  base  of  the  wall  numerous  shallow  holes  a^e 
scooped  out  just  sufficient  to  contain  the  body  of  the 
rats  but  not  their  tails.  Every  three  months  a great 
battue  takes  place,  during  which  the  terrified  rats 
run  into  the  holes.  Persons  go  round  and,  catching 
the  extending  tails,  pitch  the  rats  into  bags,  and 
they  are  killed  at  leisure.  Then  begins  manufacture. 
The  fur  is  valuable  and  finds  a ready  sale.  The 
skins  make  a superior  glove — the  gant  <h  rat — and 
are  especially  used  for  the  thumbs  of  kid  gloves, 
because  the  "skin  of  the  rat  is  strong  and  elastic. 
The  thigh  bones  were  formerly  valued  as  tooth-picks 
for  clubs,  but  are  now  out  cf  fashion;  while  the 
tendons  and  bones  are  boiled  up  to  make  the  gelatine 
wrappers  for  bon-bons. 

Surely  I have  established  my  thesis  that  dirt  is 
only  matter  in  a wrong  place. 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

Chemistry,  like  a thrifty  housewife,  economises 
every  scrap.  The  horseshoe  nails  dropped  in  the 
streets  arc  carefully  collected,  and  re-appear  as  swords 
and  guns.  The  main  ingredient  of  the  ink  with  I 


which  I now  write  was  probably  once  the  broken 
hoop  of  an  old  beer  barrel.  The  ckippings  of  the 
travelling  linker  are  mixed  with  the  parings  of  horses’ 
hoofs  and  the  worst  kinds  of  woollen  rags,  and 
these  are  w irked  up  into  an  exquisite  blue  dye.  which 
graces  the  dress  of  courtly  dames.  The  'drers  of 
port  wine,  carefully  decanted  by  the  toper,  are 
taken  in  the  in  rmng  as  a seidlitz  powder  to  remove 
the  effect  of  the  debauch.  The  offal  of  the  streets 
and  the  wastings  of  coal  gas  re-appear  carefullv 
preserved  in  the  lady's  smelling  bottle,  or  used  by 
her  to  flavour  blanc  manges  for  her  friends.  Ail 
this  thrift  of  material  is  an  imitation  of  the  economy 
of  Nature,  which  allows  no  waste. 

In  the  Engineering  Magazine  for  November  Mr. 
Griswold  has  an  article  which  is  somewhat  on  the 
line  of  Lord  Playfair  s,  entitled  “ What  Engineering 
Owes  to  Chemistry.’’  The  writer  maintains,  not 
without  good  cause,  that  chemistry  lies  at  the  root 
of  all  civilisation.  — Recieic  of  Reviews. 


VARIOUS  NOTES. 

The  Indian  Tea  Companies’  Reports,  that  are 
now  being  published,  says  the  Calcutta  Englishman 
show  a muoh  better  condition  than  was  expected  ; 

So  far,  it  is  chiefly  Darjeeling  Companies  that  are  thus 
parly  in  the  field  with  their  teports,  owing  to  the  f«ot 
that  the  season  begins  and  closes  earlier,  but  from 
information  that  has  reached  us  and  from  the  many 
ud  interim  dividends  that  have  been  deolared  bv 
Companies  in  other  Districts,  it  seems  that  prosperity 
lias  not  been  confined  to  one  District,  and  1892  must 
be  considered  a prosperous  year  for  the  tea  industry 
notwithstanding  a short  crop  and  an  abnorma  ly  in- 
o'ement  seaern.  In  many  instances  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  a prosperous  season  to  present  a clean 
balance  Gheet  and  to  make  provision  for  a working 
capital  with  the  object  in  time  of  eliminating  the 
annual  debit  for  interest  whioh  for  years  pist  has 
disfigured  so  many  reports.  It  is  premature  yet  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  coming  season,  hut  the  short 
crop  of  1892  has  proved  that  when  the  demand  ap- 
proximates to  the  supply,  the  planter  is  remunerated 
for  his  tronble,  and  investors  remove  a fair  return  tor 
their  money.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  no  effort  will 
be  made  to  flood  the  London  market  in  the  present 
year. 

Indian  Tea  at  Chicago. — Indian  planters  are,  I 
think,  observes  a writer  in  a Calcutta  paper,  not 
altogether  hopeful  of  the  Chioago  Exhibition  doing 
great  things  for  their  tea.  The  Americans  have 
already  got  aeoustomed  to  cheap  inferior  tea,  and 
it  is  a slow  and  diffioult  process  to  change  the 
public  taBte.  This  was  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
Australia.  All  large  employers  of  farm  labour  are 
obliged  to  give  their  men  tea  along  with  other 
rations,  and  it  is  obviously  in  their  interest  that 
the  tea  should  be  as  cheap  as  possible.  The 
country  is,  therefore,  flooded  with  China  tea  and 
cheap  Indian  tea,  but  the  superior  infusions  have 
no  chance.  It  was  long  before  pure  Indian  tea 
could  be  purchased  in  London,  and  some  people 
argue  that  the  “ blends,”  with  which  the  publio 
were  imposed  on  for  many  years,  were  a necessary 
education  before  the  public  could  be  got  to  drink 
the  pure  Indian  beverage.  The  sellers  of  the  blend 
may  have  been  unoonseiously  educating  the  publia 
laste,  but  their  chief  aim,  I am  afraid,  was  to 
make  an  unfair  profit  for  themselves,  and  they 
deserve  no  praise  for  any  good  whioh  resulted 
from  their  evil.  Anyhow,  the  preference  for  Indian 
tea  has  got  a hold  on  the  English  publio  now,  and 
China  is  being  steadily  driven  out  of  the  market. 

It  is  to  be  hoped'  that  in  America  the  process  of 
education,  if  6low,  will  be  equally  sure,  and  that 
the  Exhibition  will  serve  as  a primary  school. 
Amerioa  is  really  a more  promising  market  than 
Australia,  and,  if  once  a start  is  made,  great 
things  may  be  accomplished. — Colonies  and  India, 
Jan,  14. 
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To  the  Editor. 

CACAO  GROWING  AND  THEFTS— AN  EXTRA- 
ORDINARY STATE  OF  THINGS. 

Goonambil  Estate,  Wattegama,  Jan.  25th. 

Sir, — Mr.  Martin’s  letter  in  the  ‘Times’’*  regard- 

» Mr.  Martin’s  loiter  was  as  follows  : — 

ME.  MARTIN  ON  COCOA  THEFTS  IN  MAT  ALE. 

Sir,— From  your  remarks  on  Mr.  Barber’s  resolution 
to  be  proposed  at  the  meeting  of  the  P.  A.  on  the 
17th  proximo,  as  to  cocoa  stealing,  it  is  evident  that 
you  are  not  aware  to  what  an  extent  it  prevails. 
Those  cases  which  are  disposed  of  in  Court,  form 
no  criterion  as  to  the  amount  stolen,  and  I think 
very  few  cocoa  planters  will  agree  with  you  in  think- 
ing that  the  existing  law  affords  sufficient  protection. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  life  of  a cocoa 
planter  in  crop  time,  that  is  for  six  months  of  the 
year,  is  one  perpetual  struggle  with  theft.  Steal- 
ing is  done  on  an  organized  system  and  almost  openly. 

There  are  well-known  receivers  of  stolen  cocoa 
within  hail  of  every  estate,  generally  keepers  of 
road-side  boutiques  with  half  a dozen  cocoa  trees 
growing  behind  them,  and,  once  the  planters’  cocoa 
enters  the  boutique,  the  existing  law  is  practically 
powerless,  and  in  this  district  at  least  the  planter 
may  see  his  produce  almost  any  day  in  crop  time 
spread  out  on  the  high  road  in  front  of  their  places 
to  dry,  in  lots  ranging  from  a bushel  to  a few  cwts. 
Receiving  stolen  cocoa  has  risen  to  the  dignity  of 
a profession.  One  of  the  favourite  devices  of  the  re- 
ceiver is  to  get  a kangany  on  a cocoa  estate  into 
his  pay ; this  man  then  bribes  the  watchmen  and 
store  coolies  and  makes  arrangements  for  the  re- 
moval of  such  small  lots  of  cocoa  as  the  coolies 
can  bring  in  daily  from  their  work  in  their 
clothes  and  cooty  sacks.  I know  of  an  instance 
of  such  a case  where  one  ol  the  store  ooolies  received  a 
present  ol  RISO,  and  where  odo  of  the  small  kanganies 
receive!  R150.  In  default  of  the  kangany,  travelling 
Moormen  do  thn  business.  The  Ratemah  itrnaya 
of  this  district  told  me  a few  days  ago  that  many 
are  going  about  the  district  paying  60  cents  per  lb. 
for  cocoa. 

In  the  field,  stealing  is  done  by  daylight,  the  cocoa 
trees  themselves  and  the  shade  under  which  they  are 
planted  hiding  the  thieves.  Sometimes  one  acre  or  so 
is  stripped  of  its  ripe  produce,  cocoa  too  unripe  to  be  of 
value  being  easily  taken ; but  more  generally  pods  are 
taken  from  a tree  here  and  there,  and  the  husks  are 
thrown  into  the  chena  to  avoid  detection.  I know  of 
an  instance  where  a regular  path  was  cut  through  the 
jungle  belonging  to  an  estate,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  removal  of  stolen  cocoa. 

The  percentage  of  cocoa  stolen  every  year  is  a large 
one,  and  is  increasing,  and  I think  you  will  find  that 
the  opinion  of  cocoa  planters  is  that  the  existing  law 
is  quite  unable  to  cope  with  the  emergency. 

To  my  thinking,  Mr.  Barber’s  resolution  does  not 
meet  the  case.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  registration 
of  buyers  would  only  throw  the  profits  of  stealing  busi- 
ness into  fewer  hands,  and,  by  thus  condensing  organi- 
zation, make  it  more  formidable  ; and  why  should 
Colombo  be  exempted  in  any  legislation  ? All  stolen 
cocoa  is  eventually  disposed  of  there,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, the  very  place  where  inquisition  is  most  required. 
The  question  is  so  many-sided  that  I do  not  think  it 
can  be  met  by  a resolution  of  the  Planters’ Association, 
but  I do  think  that  Government  might  be  asked  to 
confer  with  certain  members  of  the  Association  with 
a view  to  adopting  such  measures  as  are  advisable 
and  possib'e. 

We  cocoa  planters  are  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  up 
the  time  of  the  Association,  and  are  quite  content 
that  it  should  be  devoted  mainly  to  subjects  connected 
with  the  tea  industry  ; but  in  this  case  we  have  a 
distinct  grievance,  and  we  hope  for  the  support  of 
our  brother  planters,  and  also  for  it  in  your  columns. — 
Faithfully  yours,  Jas.  R.  Martin. 

Yatawata,  Matale,  22nd  January,  1893, 
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iDg  the  prevalence  of  cacao  thefts  has  appeared 
none  too  eoon.  Only  a horror  of  the  “ Cacoethes 
scribendi  ” has  kept  ms  silent  on  the  point  so  long. 

Mr.  Martin’s  statements  are  absolutely  true  of 
this  district  as  well  as  of  Matale.  Our  ooolies 
are  employed,  watohmen  corrupted,  kanganies  bribed, 
storemen  and  kanaekapulleys  bought  over  (and  in 
some  cases  conductors  too)  and  there  is  a huge 
system  of  wholesale  and  petty  robberies  on  a vast 

scaie,  carried  on  night  and  day,  by ? the 

ubiquitous  Moorman  (and  in  some  cases  Sinhalese 
traders). 

Many  proprietors  and  superintendents  are  much 
to  blame  for  giving  encouragement  to  this  nefarious 
trade  by  the  habitual  selling  of  produce  on  the 
spot.  I have  heard  of  some  who  own  to  selling  all 
their  crop,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  to  the  Moor- 
man at  their  store  doors  ! 1 Very  high  prioes  are 
occasionally  given,  simply  that  the  trade  may  get 
possession  of  a little  legitimately,  to  mix  with 
that  illicitly  bought,  rip9  and  unripe,  fermented 
and  unfermented  1 The  one  voucher  he  keeps  in 
case  he  is  questioned,  but  it  does  duty  for  several 
parcels  ! 

Proprietors  and  Colombo  agents  should  instruct 
their  managers  and  superintendents  on  estates, 
to  send  down  every  atom  of  produce  to  Colombo 
direct,  and  prohibit  strictly  Bales  to  Singalese  or 
Moor  traders.  Every  cocoa  planter  who  respects 
himself  and  his  fellow-growers  should  in  future 
boycott  tha  MoormaD,  warning  him  off  their 
properties,  and  summoning  him  for  trespass  when 
he  persists.  His  occupation  like  Othello’s  would 
soon  be  gone. 

LasheB  should  be  given  to  ooolie9  and  receivers  oon- 
vioted,  and  watchmen  oaught  sleeping  on  duty. 
Licenses  should  be  required  for  all  native  dealers 
in  coooa  in  Colombo,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  who 
should  be  required  ako  to  account  for  every 
hundredweight  passing  through  their  hands. 

Proprietors  might  with  advantage  form  a “Cacao 
Growers  Association  ” (which  Cardamom  growers 
might  also  join)  for  mutual  protection,  with  a 
subscription  based  on  bearing  acreage,  and  so  enter 
into  a Defence  League.  Those  refusing  to  join  -should 
be  put  in  Coventry,  as  it  is  a most  vital  matter 
concerning  every  honest  man,  native  or  European, 
among  planters  (applying  even  to  tea  growers)  for 
the  ubiquitous  Moor  will  buy  any  rubbish  for  mixing, 
hence  some  of  the  beautiful  blends  palmed  off  on 
passengers  and  others  in  your  port. 

On  the  round  250  acres  of  cacao  in  my  charge, 
there  have  been  last  year  Seventeen  distinct 
doteoted  robberies,  and  this  year  over  a dozen 
already ; and  this,  despite  seven  to  eight  night 
watchmen,  and  five  to  seven  day  squirrel  shooters 
and  poochie-hunting  coolies,  who  detect  many  of 
the  robberies  in  the  field,  but  of  oourse  fail  to 
find  the  culprits.  One  villager  was  shot  in  the  baok, 
but  disappeared  from  his  quarters  in  the  village 
(Udagoda,)  Two  men  were  caught  on  the  Govern, 
ment  road  at  11pm.  by  Wattegama  Peace  Officer 
carrying  off  a sack  of  newly-gathered  ooooa,  but 
struggling  from  him  they  got  off,  leaving  a coat  and 
sarong  in  his  hands,  and  the  coooa  (which  I recovered) 
on  the  road.  In  the  coat  were  found  two  tundus 
with  the  numbers  and  dates  of  oase  in  Panwila 
Court,  a maintenance  case.  The  names  are  known, 
but  parties  not  to  be  found  by  police  1 

The  latest  news  is  that  the  Ratemahatmaya  close 
by,  having  been  robbed  of  some  cocoa,  a Moorman 
boutique  man  on  the  Teldeniya  road  has  been  run 
in  and  convicted ! This  reminds  of  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Punch  to  plaoe  the  Directors  of 
Railway  Companies  on  the  engine  buffers  in  order  to 
avoid  collisions.  The  headmen  and  police  are  now 
under  the  Government  Agent.  Let  our  Randy  G.  A. 
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hold  shares  in  Cacao  properties,  and  we  should 
soon  find  drastio  measures  adopted  to  detect  or 
prevent  theft  1 

In  the  robbery  of  E250  worth  of  clothes  stolen 
from  my  bungalow  in  September  1892,  not  a single 
trace  of  blazers,  handkerohiefs,  tennis  flannels, 
dress  suits  &o.,  has  been  found. 

In  January  1892  one  of  my  Tamil  watchmen  on 
Eria  gastenne  was  shot  dead  while  watching,  and  as 
his  money  and  silver  chain  were  left  on  him,  one 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  vengeance  was  the 
motive  of  the  deed.  The  murderer  has  not  been 
brought  to  justice  yet ! I unhesitatingly  assert  that 
if  headmen  were  kept  up  to  their  duties  crime 
would  more  oftener  be  detected  and  oulprits  brought 
to  justice.  The  police  alone  are  not  to  blame. 
But  special  legislation  is  required  at  once.— Yours 
truly,  CHAS.  GIBBON. 

EMIGRATION  OF  SINHALESE. 

Jan.  26th. 

Dear  Sib, — In  your  Notes  and  Comments  in  yes- 
terdy’s  issue  you  remark  : “ There  is  something 

anomalous  in  a Ceylon  planter  trying  to  send  Sinha- 
les9  to  East  Africa  while  there  is  plenty  of  work 
here  if  they  would  only  do  it." 

As  the  question  of  emigration  is  still  sub  judice, 
I am  not  at  liberty  to  enter  yet  into  details,  and 
now  write  merely  to  remove  the  impression  that 
your  note  might  make,  that  I have  an  interest  in 
promoting  the  emigration  of  Sinhalese  labourers. 
This  impression  is  altogether  incorreot. 

My  endeavours  were  in  the  fhst  instance  made  to 
obtain  Tamil  labour  for  service  in  East  Afrioa,  but 
owing  to  a misunderstanding  of  looal  Ordinances,  it 
was  found  impossible  without  reference  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  India.  There  was  no  intention  of 
taking  coolies  from  any  district  in  Southern  India 
from  which  Ceylon  obtains  its  present  supply  of 
labour,  so  that  the  proposal  need  not  have  caused 
RDy  anxiety  either  to  the  looal  Government  or  to 
Ceylon  planters. 

As  regards  the  emigration  of  Sinhalese  coolies 
I fully  agree  with  you  that  there  is  plenty  of  work 
for  them  in  the  island,  if  they  would  only  do  it. 
But  iu  many  districts  it  would  seem  that  they  prefer 
a life  of  semi-starvation  to  regular  work  on  the 
estates.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  the  reason  is,  but  it 
cannot  be  due  to  want  of  advertisement  by  local 
employers  of  labour ; because  I have,  without  issu- 
ing any  notification  whatever,  been  inundated  with 
applications  for  employment  in  Africa,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  warnings  of  numerous  headmen,  recently 
circulated  against  the  dangers  of  enormous  snakes, 
cannibals  and  other  wild  beasts. 

One  explanation  of  this  anxiety  for  emigrating 
ooours  to  me ; but  it  is  not  expedient  just  now  to 
refer  to  it.— Yours  faithfully.  B. 

RAINFALL  IN  AGRAPATANAS. 

Toriington,  Agrapatanas,  Jan.  28. 

Dear  Sir — I send  you  herewith  the  rainfall  re- 
cords of  these  estates  for  the  past  15  years,  show- 
ing an  average  annual  fall  of  111*12  inches  (eleva- 
tion about  6,000  feet). 

As  you  will  see  1891  stands  out  as  a year  of 
excessive  fall ; the  rainiest  year  of  the  whole  15 
recorded.  1892  is  notable  for  the  unseasonable 
manner  in  whioh  rain  fell,  as  you  will  see  from 
the  following  figures:— 

* Average  of 
Rainfall  1892.  15  years. 

Jan. -February  = 14*15  in  6*51  in. 

March-June  = 21'20  „ 41*04  ,, 

July-October  70*79  ,,  46*97  „ 

—Yours  faithfully,  A.  ROSSI  ASHTON. 
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TWO  NEW  MINERALS  FOUND  IN 
CEYLON. 

Binoya,  Ambagamuwa,  Jan.  27th. 

Dear  Sir, — I am  sending  you  by  this  post  a 
oopy  cf  “ Natural  Scienoe  ” for  December  in 
whioh  there  is  mention  of  two  new  minerals  whioh 
have  been  found  in  Ceylon,  and  whioh  will  perhaps 
be  of  interest  to  you  and  some  of  your  readers. — 
Yours  etc,,  0.  C. 

A new  mineral  named  Geikielite,  in  compliment 
to  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  has  lately  been  described 
b efore  the  Mineralogical  Society  by  Mr.  Allan  Dick. 
In  composition  the  mineral  is  a magnesian  titanite, 
and  it  was  brought  from  Rakwana,  in  Ceylon,  by 
Mr.  J.  Baddeley.  It  was  found  in  the  form  of  a 
pebble,  and  was  taken,  with  a number  of  other 
pebbles,  to  the  Museum  at  Jermyn  Street,  and  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  A.  Pringle  for  examination.  The 
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articular  specimen,  now  named  Geikielite,  was  found 
v Mr.  Pringle  to  differ  in  specific  gravity  and  other 
“ external  characters  ” from  any  known  mineral, 
and  it  was  consequently  handed  to  Mr.  Dick  for 
chemical  investigation. 

Among  the  store  of  pebbles  collected  by  Mr.  Bad- 
deley,  another  new  mineral  was  afterwards  recognised 
by  Mr.  L.  Fletcher,  and  this  (as  he  announces  in 
Nature  for  October  27)  proves  to  be  crystallised 
zirconia.  He  proposes  for  it  the  name  of  Baddeleyite, 
as  the  natural  occurrence  of  this  oxide  of  zirconium 
has  not  previously  been  noticed. 


CACAO-GROWING  AND  THEFTS. 

Jan.  29th,  1893. 

Dear  Sir,— Mr.  Chae.  Gibbon’s  letter,  like  Mr. 
Martin’s,  on  which  he  comments,  “ has  appeared 
none  to  soon,”  Probably  many  planters  in  other 
districts  have  wondered  how  many  years  would 
elapse  before  the  Malale  and  Wattegama  planters 
would  assert  their  right  to  obtain  justice.  Last 
year,  month  after  month,  cases  were  instituted  by 
them,  and  the  affable  Magistrate,  intent  on  obliging 
the  European  proseoutor,  regularly  sentenced  the 
accused  to  varying  terms  of  imprisonment  and  a 
certain  number  of  lashes,  but  the  latter  part  of 
the  eentenoe  was  never  inflicted.  The  Magistrate 
ought  to  have  known  (even  if  the  Matale  planters 
and  their  •proctors  did  not)  that  he  had  not  the 
power  to  prescribe  lashes  as  a cure  for  thefts  of 
ptsedial  produce. 

The  Kurunegala  planters  were  wiser  in  their 
generation  (perhaps  made  more  vindictive  by 
shorter  crops  and  malarial  fever),  and  they  agitated 
for  the  infliction  of  lashes  as  the  only  oure  for 
the  systematic  stealing  of  caoao.  After  a great 
deal  of  opposition,  from  quarters  where  it  should 
least  have  been  expected,  the  required  ordinance  was 
passed,  but  in  suoh  a manner  as  to  avoid  giving 
offence  to  thieves  and  receivers.  Passed  at  the 
end  of  a crop  whioh  might  have  been  a 
good  one  (the  European  grower  can  only  judge  by 
the  export  returns  1),  its  effeot  was  somewhat  modi- 
fied, and  it  was  found  neaessary  very  soon  to 
agitate  for  the  proclamation  of  the  ordinance 
in  the  Kurunegala  Distriot.  Without  this,  the 
ordinance  so  obligingly  passed  by  the  Legislative 
Council,  after  so  much  delay  and  deliberation,  was 
absolutely  null  and  void.  Stisnge  as  it  may  seem 
to  any  mind  whioh  cannot  properly  appreciate 
the  apparent  burlesque  of  a Crown  Colony’s 
laboured  legislation,  the  proclamation  of  this 
ordinance  wa3  opposed  with  considerable  vigour, 
but  since  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  have 
been  putin  force,  cacao -stealing  in  Kurunegala  has 
been  reduoed  to  a minimum. 

Why  did  not  the  Matale  planters  ad  jpt  the  same 
course?  Do  they  know  of  any  method  of  circum- 
venting Janus,  the  jungle  prootor,  and  the  pestilen- 
tial parasites  of  a Minor  Court,  or  did  they  suppose 
the  Government  would  relent  and  refund  all 

deficiencies  on  their  crop  estimates  ? It  is  late 
in  the  day  for  the  merry  men  of  Matale  to 
oall  their  brother  planters  to  jjiu  them 
in  a orusade,  and  while  so  doing  to 

use  disparaging  remarks  1 

Mr.  Gibbon  runs  a preliminary  tilt  at  those  who 
sell  their  crop  locally  to  natives,  especially  those 
who  sell  at  their  store  doors,  and  he  argues  that 
the  orop  so  Bold  is  mixed  with  any  unfermented 
and  overfermented  rubbish  bought  from  estate  coolieB 
and  natives.  Is  the  ubiquitous  (or  iniquitous) 
Mojrman  such  an  asB?  I think  not*  And  as  to 
the  vouoherB  given  by  those  who  sell  ctop  locally, 
they  are  always  I suppose  dated  ; and  I cannot  see 
how  (if  they  are  ever  shown  to  the  polioe)  they 
can  be  used  a seoond  time.  But,  supposing  we 


all  give  up  selling  produoe  locally  as  your  corre- 
spondent suggests,  what  is  to  prevent  the  constant 
pilfering  of  estate  coolies  and  the  steady  traffic  in 
the  bazaars  ? 

In  suggesting  a “Cacao  Growers’  Association” 
your  correspondent  has  forgotten  that  we  should  have 
to  reokon  with  the  native  owners  of  small  gardens, 
the  corner-stone  of  every  receiver’s  business.  These 
gardens  areofoourse  unregistered  as  "estates, "they  are 
mostly  hidden  from  the  publio  view,  and  the  crop 
they  give  are  probably  very  good.  The  district 
receiver  is  their  storekeeper  and  forwarding  agent. 

I agree  entirely  with  your  correspondent  that 
“ lashes  should  be  given  to  ooolies  and  receivers 
when  oonvicteu,”  but  the  difficulty  is  to  obtain 
a conviotion,  as  the  law  is  entirely  in  favour  of 
the  thieves.  I am  glad  to  say  I do  not  know  the 
originator  of  an  ordinance  which  presumed  that 
all  thieves  were  colour-blind  or  preferred  unripe 
fruit:  if  a humorist,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  most  cf  those  who  trusted  to  him 
have  had  a bitter  experience. 

As  regards  remedial  measures,  I do  not  think  that 
Messrs.  Barber,  Martin  and  Gibbon  go  far  enough. 
After  the  exposure  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs, 
it  is  only  natural  to  conclude  that  the  local  head- 
men and  the  police  are  in  partnership;  if  the 
police  are  ignorant  of  the  receivers’  doings,  they 
were  better  dead.  The  remedies  I suggest  are:  - 
(1)  All  native  buyerB  of  cacao,  coffee  and  carda- 
moms, and  their  houses  should  be  registered  and 
licensed  : their  dealings  duly  entered  in  books 
opeu  to  inspection  ; (2)  No  healman  should 

be  allowed  to  own,  or  have  any  interest  in,  any 
such  boutique  ; (3)  No  cacao,  coffee  or  carda- 
moms should  be  aocepted  at  any  railway  station 
except  under  a registered  mark  and  (4)  ; every 
headman  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  sup- 
pression of  thefts  in  his  distriot.  Later  on,  when 
the  police  have  been  reformed,  as  was  promised 
some  years  ago,  it  might  be  possible  to  sanation 
the  search  of  suspected  boutiques  and  houses  by  a 
constable,  on  information,  without  the  farce  of  the 
planter’s  going  to  Court  and  publishing  his  sus- 
picions to  the  whole  distriot ; and  other  more  ra- 
tional modes  of  procedure  might  be  adopted,  but 
as  I share  your  correspondent’s  dread  of  printer’s 
ink,  I abstain  from  further  suggestions. — Yours 
faithfully,  A KURUNEGALA  PLANTER. 


LIBERIAN  COFFEE  IN  TRAVANCORE. 

Encouraging  Prospects. 

Jan.  29. 

Dear  Sir, — “ Experto  Crede  ” in  his  letter  to  you 
of  11th  inst.  says  of  Liberian  ooffee  : — “ It  gets  leaf- 
disease  of  oourse,  and  bug ; but  it  is  very  hard  to 
kill.”  My  experience  here — I am  happy  to  Bay — is 
very  different.  My  old  coffee  is  11J  years  of  age, 
and  was  raised  from  selected  seed  from  Ceylon. 
It  is  true  the  trees  get  leaf-disease,  some  badly, 
but  the  majority,  however,  suffer  but  little — “ bug” 
it  is  quite  free  from.  Crops  have  been  good  for 
some  years,  and  I think  your  correspondent  would  be 
more  successful  if  he  did  not  advooato  ” No  topping, 
no  pruning.” 

Plants  now  2§  years  old,  grown  from  selected  seed 
from  my  own  trees,  topped  at  an  average  of  5 feet 
have  on  them  today  a splendid  blossom,  and  the 
plants  appear  to  be  vigorous  enough  to  oarry  the 
orop  (supposing  the  blossom  all  sets).  These  plants 
have  never  had  a real  dose  of  leaf  disease,  and  1 
attribute  their  healthiness  to  the  oareful  ieleotion 
of  the  seed  they  were  grown  from  — Yours  &o., 

VENTURE-TRAVANCORE- 
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THE  CEYLON  PLANTERS’  TEA  CO. 

Dear  Sir, — The  “ C.  P.  T,  Co.”  of  America  have 
sent  me  an  interesting  New  York  publication  in 
which  a couple  of  their  advertisements  appear.  Not 
long  ago  I received  a batch  of  the  leaflets  issued 
by  themselves,  and  that  just  after  the  Company 
was  reported  to  have  gone  into  liquidation  ! I do 
not  know  what  proportion  of  shares  are  held  by 
Ceylon  men,  but  I thought  at  the  time— having 
had  a good  deal  of  experience  of  Companies  myself 
— that  if  as  I understood  all  the  capital  sunk  in 
the  preliminary  working  and  establishing  the  busi- 
ness had  been  found  in  America,  the  winding-up 
move  was  rather  a sign  of  prosperity  than  of 
failure — prospective  suocess  of  course  but  pretty 
certain  1 For  why,  thought  I,  should  the  two 
American  firms  spend  their  money  and  time  only 
to  share  the  profits  with  people  here  with  whom 
they  were  so  profoundly  dissatisfied  ? I suppose 
they  can  out-vote  all  shareholders,  and  quietly 
done,  suoh  a winding-up  would  only  mean  a slight 
change  in  the  Company’s  name  for  a new  one, 
which  would  be  the  same  minus  the  Ceylon  share- 
holders. A dodge  of  this  kind  would  be  a trifle 
for  any  ordinary  company  promoter.  But  nothing 
of  the  kind  has  taken  place  or  been  contemplated 
it  would  seem.  The  late  award  of  tea,  let  us  hope, 
has  removed  the  discontent  and  that  all  concerned 
will  now  share  in  the  coming  boom.  I am  not  a 
shareholder,  and  this  I fancy  is  why  I am 
being  looked  up  ! as  I do  not  see  how 

otherwise  I can  serve  the  Company.  I think,  the 
Company  is  on  the  high-road  to  success,  their 
strong  card  is  the  “ nervousness  ” induced  by  the 
bad  tea,  badly  made,  in  general  use  in  America, 
It  is  an  argument  founded  on  unimpeachable 
truth  : the  Amerioans  do  injure  their  health  by 
drinking  badly  made  China  tea.  Teach  them  to 
cultivate  a taste  for  a delicate  flavor  and  a mild 
stimulant  in  place  of  a coarse  raspishness  and 
temporary  excitement  (followed  by  the  inevitable 
resotioD)  and  they  will  be  the  gainers  both  in 
enjoyment  and  health.  This  fact  is  slowly  but 
surely  asserting  itself,  as  a vast  number  of  testi- 
monials by  people  of  sense  and  position  in  letters 
to  the  Company  prove.  By  beir.g  successful,  the 
Company  will  do  all  America  as  well  as  themselves 
much  good.  The  New  York  publication  referred 
to  is  an  interesting  one,  and  affords  a glimpse  into 
New  York  life  and  architecture  very  instructive 
to  a stranger.  It  is  a book  of  160  pages,  of  which 
fifty  are  full-page  pictures  of  the  most  prominent 
churches  in  the  city,  including  the  projected  new 
Cathedral,  There  is  also  a directory  of  every  plaoe 
of  w'orsbip  in  New  York,  pastors’  names  and 
hours  of  services  ; the  remainder  is  all  advertise- 
ments. I see  one  grocer  says  : “ The  Ceylon  tea 

so  much  advertised  lately  we  have  been  selling  for 
the  last  ten  years  ” ! 1 ! 

Ceylon  planters  are  not  medical  men  and  therefore 
cannot  be  expeoted  to  know  all  the  virtues  in  their 
tea.  There  must  be  something  to  account  for  the  hold 
it  has  taken  on  English  and  Australian  tea  drinkers, 
and  a very  important  part  of  this  explanation 
comes  from  Amerioa.  E.  Valentine  Buck,  m.d., 
writes  to  the  Company  in  these  words;  “The 
tonic  effect  is  distinctly  apparent,  and  is  explained, 
no  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  the  soil  upon  which 
it  is  grown  is  rich  in  iron.” 

Another  “M.  D.”  (A.  Van  Der  Veer)  writes:  — 
“ It  is  a good,  nutritive  tonic  drink.’’ 

We  now  know,  therefore,  the  professional 
authority,  that  our  tea  is  not  only  a gentle 
stimulant  and  food,  but  it  is  also  a “ tonic.” 
Dr.  Buck  has  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head 
in  guessing  at  “iron”  in  our  soil.  He  should 
see  the  red  iron  deposit  staining  the  stones  and 


beds  of  all  our  streams  to  convince  him  of  that. 
Query:  is  it  not  this  “iron”  which  causes  the 
milkiness  in  the  cold  infusions,  which  no  China 
tea  ever  shews?  J. 


NATIVE  EMIGRATION  FROM  CEYLON. 

Jan.  31st. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  editorial  notice  in  yester- 
day’s issue  there  are  one  or  two  points  which 
I think  require  some  explanation,  although,  as  I 
remarktd  in  my  letter  of  26th  inst.  I am  not 
yet  at  liberty  to  disouss  the  matter  fully. 

In  tho  first  place,  as  regards  the  inducement 
offered,  you  quote  the  shipment  of  Sinhalese  to 
Queensland  some  teD  years  ago.  The  native  agent 
who  engaged  these  people  (maDy  of  them,  as  you 
say,  old  jail-birds)  received  R5  per  head  as 
commission  ! In  the  present  instance  no  commis- 
sion has  been  offered  to  any  agent,  and  no  notice 
whatever  has  been  published,  but  information  has 
somehow  leaked  out  that  there  is  employment  to 
be  got  in  East  Africa,  and  for  months  past  I 
have  had  applications,  written  and  personal, 
almost  daily,  for  work  there.  No  questions  asked, 
in  most  cases,  as  to  wages,  and  many  applicants 
have  oome  from  a radius  of  20  miles’  dietance. 
And  this  in  spite  of  the  notices  posted  up  by 
somo  of  the  Kandyan  headmen.  Is  this  due  alto- 
gether “ to  a love  of  travel  and  adventure”  ? I 
do  not  think  so. 

In  the  second  place,  as  I have  little  experience 
of  employing  resident  Sinhalese  coolies,  I am  not 
qualified  to  speak  as  to  their  treatment  on  estates, 
and  I merely  said  that  “ they  seeui  in  many 
districts  to  prefer  a life  of  semi-starvation  to 
regular  work.”  In  some  cases  this  is  doubtless 
due  to  their  dread  of  leaving  their  homes : their 
nearest  friend  and  neighbour  may  sell  up  their 
property  or  burn  down  the  house ! In  other  cases 
the  style  of  the  cooly-lines  and  the  exposure  to 
wet  weather  acoount  for  a good  deal  of  disinclina- 
tion to  go  to  work  on  estates,  at  even  a few 
miies’  distance.  But,  as  I hinted  before,  I think 
there  is  another  reason. 

So  much  as  regards  the  native  labourer.  As 
regards  the  educated  class,  comprising  conductors, 
clerks  and  skilled  mechanics,  the  applications  for 
employment,  are,  in  proportion,  much  more  nu- 
merous. It  would  shock  the  heads  of  depart, 
ments  if  I were  to  reveal  the  cumber  of  applica- 
tions received  from  their  subordinates.  Every 
branch  in  which  education  and  technical  skill  are 
of  use  seems  to  be  overcrowded  and  promotion, 
in  consequence,  very  slow.  You  have  lately,  I 
believe,  advised  the  transfer  to  British  East 
Africa  and  other  Colonies  of  surplus  Civil 
Strvants,  and  I feel  sure  I may  rely  on  your 
pressing  the  claims  for  employment  in  German 
East  Africa,  under  sufficient  guarantees,  of  all 
natives  of  Ceylon  who  may  wish  to  work  there. 

The  opening  up  of  the  German  Protectorate 
is  likely  to  materially  aid  in  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade. 

A railway  inland  is  to  be  begun  in  Maroh 
(the  trace  is  already  oleared,  I believe,  for  sixty 
miles),  and  I hope  that  the  early  sanction  of 
His  Exoellencry  Sir  Arthur  Havelock  will  enable 
B itish  subjeots  from  Ceylon  to  help  forward  the 
work. — Yours  faithfully,  B. 

From  a leaf  of  the  Gazette  for  Zanzibar  and 
Last  Africa , sent  by  “ B.,”  we  quote  as  follows: — 

Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley: — In  Uganda  we  have  a magni- 
fii  ent  objective  point.  We  h .ve  that  immense  lake 
the  second  largest  fresh-water  sea  iu  the  world 
(Lake  Victoria),  and  round  about  it  are  other  large 
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Lakes.  On  the  shores  are  large  populations  which 
would"  contribute  their  productions  to  mako  the  rail- 
way remunerative.  There  is  a little  railway  about 
140  miles  long  in  West  Africa,  and  the  latest  Con 
sular  report  says  that  the  natives  freely  patronise 
it  and  that  the  passengers  traffic  is  already  very 
large.  Now,  if  there  are  20,000  porters  leaving  the 
East  Ooast  every  month  for  the  interior,  those  who 
are  responsible  for  those  oaravans  would  naturally 
utilise  the  railway  to  get  700  miles  further  on  their 
way.  Among  the  customers  of  this  railway  would 
of  course  be  the  British,  German  and  Congo  States 
Administrations,  the  Roman  Catholic  mission,  the 
Church,  the  London,  and  other  religious  missions, 
the  Arabs  with  their  caravans  in  addition  to  which 
we  have  European  traders,  Government  agents,  agri- 
culturists, tea  and  coffee  planters,  hunters,  and 
tourists.  It  is  a three  months’  journey  on  foot  to 
the  lake  from  the  sea;  allowing  one  month  to  rest 
it  makes  a seven  months’  journey  there  and  back 
which  would  be  shortened  to  seven  days  if  the 
railway  were  constructed.  Further  considerations 
are  the  economy  of  life,  labour,  and  time,  and  that 
immense  army  of  porters  now  wasted  in  carrying 
these  goods  would  be  utilised  as  policemen,  soldiers, 
and  food  producers.  Look  at  the  money  side  of  the 
question.  It  has  cost  the  British  East  Africa  Com- 
pany 40, OOOZ.,  a year  to  retain  Uganda.  In  ten  years, 
with  interest  at  4 per  cent  , that  is  equal  to  488,000L 
and  yet  the  Company  is  not  richer  by  a penny 
because  every  possible  profit  has  been  absorbed  iu 
paying  that  extravagant  freightage  of  300f.  per  ton. 
The  German  Government  is  giving  at  least  50,0001. 
a year  towards  the  development  of  the  interior  iu 
support  of  her  military  stations  exclusive  of  the 
coast.  In  ten  years  that  means  600,000?.  with  in- 
terest. Then  you  have  over  a million  pounds  ex- 
pended unramuneratively.  There  are  the  missions, 
which  spend  30,0001.  a year  combined.  That  is 
360,0001.  in  ten  years  paid  for  carrying  supplies.  We 
will  not  count  the  Arab  traders.  Put  those  three 
sums  together,  and  you  will  see  what  a vast  amount 
of  money  has  been  lost  by  not  proceeding  to  build 
that  railway.  It  would  be  a capital  idea  if  the  Eng- 
lish and  German  Government  could  combine  to  cot  - 
struct  it  and  make  it  a sort  of  International  railway. 

Baron  von  SodeD,  Governor  of  German  East  Africa, 
has  issued  an  order  with  regard  to  the  passage  of 
caravans  through  the  German  protectorate.  Most  of 
the  attaoks  on  Europeans  have  been  caused  by  the 
improper  conduct  of  the  members  of  the  expeditions, 
whom  the  leaders  are  frequently  uuable  to  prevent 
from  committing  excesses  against  the  inhabitants  of 
the  districts  through  which  they  pass.  The  result  is 
that  the  natives  either  avenge  themselves  on  other 
caravans,  or  withdraw  from  the  trade  roules  and  eo 
render  them  impassable,  owing  to  the  lack  of  provi- 
sions. In  order  to  put  a stop  to  this  state  of  things, 
Baron  von  Soden  has  forbidden  all  caravnns  to  pass 
through  the  German  Protectorate  without  permission 
from  the  authorities,  and  has  ordered  that  they  shall 
deposit  a sum  not  exceeding  twenty  rupees  for  each  of 
their  members,  as  security  for  the  indemnification  of 
the  natives,  the  damages  to  be  fixed  by  an  arbitrator, 
whose  verdict  shall  be  binding  on  the  leader  of  the 
caravan.  The  security  must,  in  every  case,  be  depo- 
sited by  caravans  consisting  of  foreigners  who  are 
either  not  domiciled,  or  do  not  possess  property  in  the 
Protectorate. 

In  a further  artide  on  the  question  of  Lake  Tchad,  the 
National  Zeituny  points  out  that  the  Anglo-German 
Agreement  fixes  the  Anglo-German  boundary  only  as 
far  as  Jola,  and  adds  that  the  commercial  road  north 
of  the  Benue,  as  far  as  Lake  Tchad,  must  not  be  closed 
against  either  of  the  two  Powers.  Eogland  is,  there- 
fore, still  able  to  take  possession  of  the  no-man’s  land 
between  Jola  and  Tchad,  especially  as  the  energetic 
Royal  Niger  ( ompsnyhes  already  established  a station 
at  Garun,  in  the  Ribago  district  above  Jola.  It  is 
desir  ble  that  Germany  should  not  wait  to  be  sur- 
prised by  Treaties  concluded  by  England,  that  tho 
question  of  meum  and  tuum  be  settled  betimes,  and 
tbat  the  continuation  of  the  frontier  from  Jola  to 
take  Tohad  be  better  done  than  the  fixing  of  the 


running  from  Rio  del  Rey  to  Jola,  especially  as  Lieut- 
enant Morgan  describes  the  latter  in  his  new  book, 
“ Through  the  Oumeroons  from  South  to  North  ” is 
very  disadvantageous  to  Germany. 

The  Katanga  Company.  At  a meeting  of  the  share- 
holders of  the  Katanga  Company,  held  in  Brussels 
on  the  16th  November  it  was  unanimously  decided  to 
accept  the  proposals  mado  by  Commauder  Cameron 
who,  at  the  meeting  held  on  Saturday  last,  offered 
on  behalf  of  the  Transport  Company  established  by 
him  for  South-East  Africa,  to  couduot  the  whole 
of  the  trausport  work  of  the  Katanga  Compauy,  by 
a service  connecting  that  Company’s  territories  with 
the  East  Coast  by  way  of  the  Zambesi  and  the  Great 
Lakes. — Ed.  T.A.] 


VARIOUS  NOTES. 

Liberian  Coffee  in  Travancore. — We  call 
attention  to  the  very  encouraging  account  given  by 
an  old  Ceylon  planter,  now  in  Travancore,  of  his 
experience  of  Liberian  Coffee.  We  trust  his  ex- 
ample and  letter  may  encourage  the  further  spread 
of  the  cultivation  in  Ceylon. 

Ivory  Trade. — Owing  to  the  increasing  scarcity 
of  ivory,  manufacturers  are  putting  on  the  market 
quantities  of  plated  knife  handles,  known  in  the 
trade  as  “ solid-bandied,  hard-soldered”  work,  which 
are  being  made  to  oarry  steel  blades.  These  pre- 
sent a most  durable  appearance,  and  for  ships, 
hotels,  and  restaurants  are  serviceable.  They  are, 
however,  inferior  to  ivory  or  whoL  handles  of  any 
description.  The  tone  of  the  ivory  market  for  1892 
has  been  much  firmer,  yet  the  uncertainty  which 
attends  the  acquisition  ot  a supply  sufficient  to  meet 
the  great  demand  is  such  that  manufacturing  cutlers 
will  have  to  look  for  a substitute  in  order  to  mako 
themselves  safe  from  possible  surprises,  as  ivory  is 
iu  increasing  request  — Work,  Jan.  14. 

PurnMAAD,  Jan.  12. — My  prophecy  of  some  six 
months  ago  tbat  coffee  crops  would  bo  above  average 
is,  I am  pleased  to  record,  being  fulfilled  and  I hear* 
that  as  a rule,  estimates  will  be  obtained.  I 
hear  of  more  Liberian  being  planted  up  this  season. 
One  planter  has  put  down  five  bushels  of  seed  ; it 
sermii  atei  well,  and  the  young  plants  in  the 
nurseries  look  promising.  When  down  South,  I 
met  two  or  three.  Planters,  who  hrve  gone  in  for 
Liberian,  and  they  are  very  cheerful  at  the  fair 
promises  of  success  in  their  venture.  At  a time  when 
nearly  every  other  phnter  you  meet,  is  as  strong 
in  his  depreciation  of  coffee  of  any  kind  as  in  his 
praise  of  tea,  it  was  quite  pleasant  to  meet  with  some 
who  hold  similar  views  to  one’s  own. — Madras  Times, 
Jan.  19. 

Gamb  in  Mysore. — A correspondent  of  the  Asian 
says: — Heaven  knows  when  the  long-wLhed-for 
game  laws  are  to  be  instituted  id  Mysore ; it 
probably  won't  be  done  in  this  century.  The  other 
day  two  grand  cock  bustards,  some  dozens  of 
pea-fowl  and  hundreds  of  quail  and  partridge 
were  brought  alive  into  the  town  for  sale.  The 
mild  Hindu  is  not  the  only  aggressor,  other  jaths 
occasionally  come  in.  The  shikari  of  a man  Here, 
who  loves  to  pose  as  a sportsman,  shot  a doe- 
ohital  big  with  young,  for  his  master,  and  also 
wounded  andlost  another.  We  are  all  aware  of  what 
the  consequence  will  be  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  tho 
long  run.  Why  can't  the  person  who  ought  to  “lep” 
on  these  people  ek  dum.  Apropos  ot  chital,  good 
heads  cannot  be  bad  now  unless  by  pure  accident, 
as  the  bucks  are  either  without  horns  or  in  velvet, 
j and  it  is  doubtful  if  a clean  pair  oould  be  had  till 
| March  or  April.  I am  glad  to  hear  Captains 
| Fairhoimo  and  Lecky  bagged  fifty  six  couple  of  snipe 
in  one  day,  but  their  score  f as  been  beatec. 
Something  very  close  to  that  number  has  been 
j lately  made  by  one  gun  not  very  ft r from  where 
‘ they  made  their  big  bag, — Pioneer. 
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PRICES  OF  CEYLON  TEA  IN  LONDON: 
AVERAGES  FOR  EACH  MONTH  OF  8 YEARS. 


The  following  table  will,  in  the  first  place,  make 
our  tea  planters  of  the  present  day,  think  of  the 
good  times  there  were  in  1885-7  when  the  Ceylon 
average  was  so  oonstantly  above  the  shilling.  The 
maximum  in  any  one  month  was  reached  in 
October  1885  with  an  average  of  Is  4Jd.  Of 
course  the  quantity  of  Ceylon  tea  then  on  offer 
was  limited.  The  monthly  minimum  in  our 
table  was  recorded  at  8jd  in  July  last  year. 
May  that  depression  not  be  experienced  again  for  a 
long  time  if  ever.  The  special  practical  lesson  to 
be  derived  from  our  table  is  the  constancy  with 
which  the  middle  of  eaoh  year  sees  the  lowest 
prices.  July  is  the  black  month  for  Ceylon  tea 
in  five  out  of  eight  years  as  we  may  say,  and  June  or 
August  comes  next.  In  the  same  way  October 
usually  sees  the  best  prices  : it  is  so,  according  to 
our  table  in  five  out  of  eight  years,  November 
and  February  sharing  the  pre-eminence  in  other 
years.  Our  table  will  be  of  interest,  and  it  may 
prove  of  some  practical  service  to  our  tea  planting 
readers : — 
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SISAL- HEMP  INDUSTRY  IN  YUCATAN. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  received  from  Sir 
Ambrose  Shea,  Governor  of  the  Bahamas,  Captain 
E.  Jerome  Stuart,  the  resident  Justice  of  Long  island, 
has  recently  visited  Yucatan  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring the  soil  of  the  Bahamas  and  its  adaptability 
to  the  fibre  industry  with  the  soil  of  that  State  : to 
find  out  the  different  species  of  agaves  planted,  and 
their  liability  to  disease  ; the  character  of  the  machi- 
nery used  for  extracting  the  henequen  fibre  and  the 
cultivation  and  general  management  of  the  crop. 
In  his  report,  which  is  published  by  the  Keio  Gardens. 


Bulletin  for  November,  Captain  Stuart  submits  the 
following  information : — 

There  are  several  species  of  agaves  to  be  found 
in  Yucatan,  but  two  only  are  of  chief  commercial 
value. 

The  Henequen.— The  kind  of  fibre  plant  growing 
in  Yucatan,  and  known  as  the  sacqui  or  henequen 
is  a different  and  distinct  agave  from  that  of  the 
Bahama  hemp. 

The  plant  is  hardy,  and  has,  when  cultivated,  an 
average  life  of  18  years ; and  propagates  itself  by 
sending  out  “suckers”  from  its  roots. 

The  henequen  (Agave,  ngida  var.  dongata)  requires 
from  five  to  eight  years’  growth  to  produce  a 
marketable  length  (3  ft.)  of  fibre.  The  leaf  from 
which  the  fibre  is  extracted  has  a thorn  at  the 
point,  and  spines  on  its  edges,  and  averages  3J  ft. 
in  length. 

The  fibre  of  the  plant  is  white,  but  being  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Bahama  hemp  is  rated  in  the  market 
at  from  6/.  to  8?.  per  ton  lower. 

. The  Bahama  Hemp—  The  Bahama  hemp  (Agave 
rigida  var.  sisalana)  differs  from  the  henequen  in- 
asmuch as  the  leaves  are  without  spines  on  their  edges  j 
and  the  fibre  is  superior  in  texture.  The  plant 
matures  from  two  to  three  years  earlier  than  the 
henequen,  and  has  an  average  life  of  12  years.  Like 
the  henequen  it  propagates  itself  from  suckers,  but 
is  also  capable  of  producing  over  2,000  plants  from 
the  pole  that  grows  from  the  centre  of  the  plant. 

The  Bahama  hemp  is  found  both  in  Yucatan, 
where  it  is  known  as  the  yaxqui,  and  in  Cuba,  but 
it  is  not  largely  cultivated,  as  it  requires  a more 
congenial  climate  than  these  countries  afford.  In 
this  colony  the  plant  luxuriates,  the  length  of  leaf 
being  ft.  to  5 ft.,  weighing  1J  lb.  to  2 lb.  In 

Yucatan  a leaf  of  the  yaxqui  from'  a plant  of  the 
same  age  would  measure  3j  ft.,  and  weigh  11  oz.  only. 

The  henequen  and  Bahama  hemp  are  the  hardest 
of  all  the  agaves.  Their  power  to  withstand  drought 
is  almost  incredible.  I have  known  plants  of  the 
Bahama  hemp  to  lie  on  the  ground  for  three  months, 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  when  planted 
to  grow  with  the  greatest  vigor. 

It  has  never  been  known  for  those  plants  to  be 
troubled  with  any  organic  disease.  No  fungus  or  insect 
can  apparently  damage  or  affect  them  ; and  in  1883, 
when  the  locust  devastated  the  State  of  Yucatan, 
the  cattle  and  birds  died  of  starvation,  and  men 
were  on  the  eve  of  despair,  the  only  green  living 
plants  to  be  seen  were  the  different  species  of  agaves, 
and  they  are  now  looked  upon  as  the  salvation  of 
the  State. 

I walked  through  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  hene- 
quen, but  beyond  noticing  that  a leaf  here  and  there 
had  a few  inches  dried  on  its  end,  similar  to  what 
is  seen  in  this  colony  and  Cuba  the  plants  were 
perfectly  healthy  and  free  from  disease. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  machinery  used  for 
extracting  the  fibre  on  the  different  estates. 

Those  cleaning  less  than  75,000  leaves  per  day  use 
the  large  common  wheels,  Raspador  and  Barraclough  ; 
and  those  cleaning  from  80,000  to  120,000  per  day 
use  the  larger  and  more  complicated  machines,  the 
Prieto,  Villamore,  Weicher,  Death  and  Ellwood,  &c. 

The  planters,  if  using  one  of  the  large  machines, 
keep  several  of  the  Raspadors  in  reserve  for  use  in 
case  of  accidents  ; for  should  the  large  machine  break 
down  or  get  out  of  order,  leaving  70,000  or  80,000 
leaves  on  hand,  and  there  be  no  means  of  cleaning 
them,  it  would  involve  a loss  of  over  4,000  lb.  of  fibre. 

Cleaning  Machines. — The  Jiaspador  is  a 54-inch 
“ wheel,”  said  to  be  invented  and  manufactured  in 
Mexico.  It  requires  a two-horse  power  engine  to  run 
it  at  a steady  rate  of  200  revolutions  per  minute, 
at  which  speed  the  best  results  are  obtained.  Capa- 
city 500  lb.  dry  fibre  per  day  of  10  hours  requires 
the  services  of  two  men. 

The  Barraclough,  constructed  by  T.  Barraclough  & 
Co.,  Manchester,  England,  is  similar  to  the  Raspador, 
but  of  superior  make.  Capacity  500  to  600  lb.  dry 
fibre  daily. 

The  Prieto  machine  is  manufactured  by  Ping  and 
Negre,  Barcelona,  Spain ; requires  a J.6-liorse  ppwer 
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engine  and  the  services  of  two  men  and  a boy. 
Capacity  7,000  1b.  dry  fibre  per  day  of  10  hours. 
Cost  4,500  dols.  . 

The  Villamore  machine,  made  by  Karajewski  and 
Pesant,  35,  Broadway,  New  York;  requires  a 15-horse 
power  engine  and  the  services  of  two  men  and  a 
boy.  Capacity  6,000  lb.  fibre  per  day  of  10  hours. 
Frame  made  of  wood.  Cost  500  dols. 

The  Weicher  machine,  onstructedby  J.  J.  Weieher, 
108,  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  is  fitted  with  a service 
pipe  for  throwing  a stream  of  water  on  the  fibre  as 
it  is  being  cleaned,  and  is  claimed  by  the  inventor 
to  lose  but  1§  per  cent,  only,  as  the  leaves  are  fed 
into  the  machine  endwise.  Requires  12-horse  power 
engine  and  services  of  three  men.  Capacity  2,500  lb. 
dry  fibre  per  day  of  10  hours. 

The  Death  and  EUioood  machine,  constructed  by 
W.  E.  Death,  of  Brixton,  England,  requires  a 30- 
hoise  power  engine  to  drive  it  at  a velocity  of  40. 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  washes  the  fibre  when 
cleaning,  Like  the  “Weicher,”  the  leaves  are  fed  into 
the  machine  endwise. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Raspador  and  Barra- 
clough  all  the  other  machines  are  automatic  ; they 
rasp  the  pulp  from  the  fibre  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  Raspador.  Their  wheels  being  smaller,  re- 
quire a velocity  of  500  revolutions  to  the  minute  to 
give  good  results.  Beyond  cleaning  a greater  number 
of  leaves  they  do  not  appear  to  do  better  work,  as 
the  percentage  of  loss  is  as  great  in  the  one  as  the 
other,  and  the  fibre  is  equally  as  clean. 

Press. — Most  of  the  small  estates  use  screw  presses, 
baling  from  three  to  eight  bales  daily.  The  large 
estates,  baling  16  to  30  bales  daily,  use  hydraulic 
presses,  constructed  by  Appleby  Bros.,  London,  and 
Fawcett  and  j Preston,  Liverpool. 

The  Estates. — There  are  200  henequen  estates  in 
Yucatan,  varying  from  500  to  28,000  acres  in  extent, 
having  a total  number  of  105,000  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion, employing  12,000  Indian  labourers. 

The  largest  and  best  estates  are  on  the  rocky 
gravelly  lands,  and  they  are  valued  from  100,000 
dollars  to  500,000  dollars  each.  Each  estate  is 
managed  by  three  principal  men — the  attorney,  the 
Manager,  and  assistant  manager.  The  largest  of  them 
employ  locomotives  for  hauling  in  the  crop  from  the 
fields,  others  using  tramway  trucks  or  carts  drawn 
by  mules  or  oxen. 

Estates  with  less  than  8C0  acres  under  cultivation 
erect  one  Raspador  for  every  100  acres.  Those  of 
1,000  acres  use  the  large  automatic  machines. 

Preparing  the  Fields. — The  size  of  the  cultivations 
on  the  estates  range  from  250  to  3,500  acres.  They 
are  laid  out  in  fields  or  sections  of  50  to  200  acres, 
and  contain  from  600  to  900  plants  to  the  acre. 

When  preparing  the  fields  the  land  is  cut  during 
the  dry  season,  is  then  allowed  to  spring  up,  after 
which  it  is  “sprig  weeded”  and  burnt  after  the 
first  fall  of  rain.  The  stumps  are  cut  close  to  the 
ground,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  leaves 
of  the  plants,  and  to  facilitate  the  running  of  the 
line  for  planting  and  getting  the  rows  straight. 

Planting—  The  plants  are  “ set  out  ” on  the  dif- 
ferent estates  at  various  distances,  being  6 ft.  by  11  ft 
6 ft.  by  11  ft.,  4ft.  by  lift.,  4 ft,  by  10  ft.,  5 ft.  by  10  ft  ., 
4 ft;  by  10ft.,  6 ft.  by  9 ft.,  5 ft.  by  9 ft.,  4 ft,  by 
9 ft.,  6ft.  by  8 ft.  ’ * 

The  rows  are  kept  perfectly  straight,  for  if  they 
ho  otherwise  there  would  be  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  getting  through  the  fields. 

When  planting,  the  labourers  have  a small  line 
vvith  the  distances  at  which  the  plants  are  to  be 
“set  out  ” knotted  on  it,  and  a pole  cut  to  the  length 
that  the  rows  are  to  be  apart.  A man  and  a boy 
are  employed  at  each  line.  The  boy  drops  the  plants 
along  the  row  at  the  distance  marked  on  the  line, 
and  then  removes  the  line  to  the  next  row,  dropping 
the  plants  as  before.  The  man  does  the  planting, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  rows  being  straight.  When 
coming  to  a rock  the  planter  does  not  turn  aside, 

beyond3  °D’  ^ places  the  Plant  in  the  row  a little 

I he  row  system  facilitates  weeding,  admits  a free 
current  of  air  and  sunlight,  which  is  necessary  to 
harden  and  give  strength  and  texture  to  the  fibre ; 


and  allows  the  labourer  to  cut  and  bring  out  the 
leaf  with  despatch ; and,  what  is  of  greatest  im- 
portance, gives  room  for  replanting  the  field  when 
the  life  of  the  old  plants  is  about  to  terminate, 
which  cannot  be  done  if  the  plants  are  growing  over 
the  fields  irregularly. 

Plants  of  less  than  15  inches  are  not  planted. 

Cutting. — In  Yucatan  the  henequen  matures  in  five 
to  eight  years.  In  the  Bahamas  the  Bahama  hemp 
matures  in  three  to  five  years. 

To  neglect  cutting  the  leaves  after  the  plant  is 
matured  retards  its  growth,  which  causes  it  to  “pole,” 
at  the  appearance  of  which  the  life  of  the  plant  is 
ended,  and  the  planter,  after  reaping  a few  leaves 
only,  must  then  plant  his  fields  afresh.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  cutting  is  regularly  attended  to,  the 
life  of  the  plant  is  prolonged,  the  plant  will  produce 
a greater  number  of  leaves,  and  fibre  of  a greater 
length  and  superior  quality. 

The  plant  is  cut  every  three  months,  when  seven 
to  nine  leaves  are  gathered.  The  leaf  is  taken  from 
the  plant  with  a “clean  cut,”  making  the  cut  down 
and  inward  at  an  angle  of  45°. 

Cleaning. — As  soon  as  the  leaves  are  cut  they  are 
taken  to  the  machine  for  cleaning.  The  cleaning 
is  so  arranged  that  one-half  of  the  leaves  to  be 
cleaned  is  taken  from  the  cuttings  of  the  day  pre- 
vious, and  the  other  half  from  the  cuttings  of  the 
same  day,  as  in  this  manner  the  work  can  be  com- 
menced early  in  the  mornieg,  and  steadily  carried 
on  without  waiting  for  leaves  to  be  brought  in  from 
the  field.  The  leaves  are  not  allowed  to  accumulate 
beyond  half  a day's  cleaning,  for  if  left  to  dry 
beyond  the  second  day  they  become  hard,  and  the 
fibre  when  extracted  will  be  dark. 

When  the  Raspador  is  used  for  extracting  the 
fibre  two  operators  are  required ; one  stands  to  the 
left  of  the  wheel  and  the  other  to  the  right.  The 
operator  on  the  left  taking  a leaf  fastens  the  small 
end  with  a lever  to  prevent  the  whole  of  it  being 
drawn  into  the  machine;  the  larger  end  is  inserted 
and  cleaned ; the  other  operator  then  hauls  out  and 
reverses  the  leaf,  putting  in  the  uncleaned  end,  at 
the  same  time  taking  a turn  with  the  cleaned  end 
of  the  leaf  around  a brass  cleat  which  is  fitted  to 
the  machine  for  the  purpose,  and  managing  a brake 
that  regulates  the  pressure  required  for  cleaning  the 
leaf,  finally  drawing  out  the  clean  fibre.  In  this 
manner  14  leaves  per  minute,  or  8,400  leaves  are 
cleaned  for  a day’s  work. 

When  cleaning  with  the  Villamore,  Prieto,  or  other 
automatic  machines,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  lay 
the  bundles  of  leaves  on  a platform  fitted  for  the 
purpose,  when  am  endless  chain  draws  them  into  the 
machine,  the  mechanism  of  which  is  so  arranged  that 
one  wheel  cleans  one  half  of  the  leaf,  the  chain 
taking  it  along,  where  another  wheel  cleans  the 
other  half,  and  then  throws  out  the  clean  fibre  at 
the  opposite  end.  Two  men  and  a boy  are  employed 
at  the  machine,  one  man  to  see  that  the  leaves 
enter  the  machine  on  their  length  and  that  they  do 
not  ride  one  on  the  other : one  to  attend  to  and  re- 
gulate the  maehine,  and  the  boy  to  receive  the  fibre 
as  it  is  brought  out  by  the  endless  chain. 

As  soon  as  the  fibr.e  is  extracted  it  is  dried,  for 
if  allowed  to  remain  without  being  exposed  to  the 
sun  immediately  after  cleaning  it  becomes  dark  and 
spotted. 

Yield  per  Acre. — The  'yield  of  fibre  from  an  acre  of 
henequen  is  from  1,000  lb.  to  1,470  lb.  per  annum. 
The  number  of  plants  usually  set  out  in  an  acre  is 
650,  giving  an  average  of  33  leaves  from  each  plant, 
and  from  50  to  70  lb.  of  clean  fibre  to  the  1,000 
leaves.  Making  an  average  calculation  of  650  plants 
to  the  acre,  33  leaves  from  each  plant,  yielding  60  lb. 
of  fibre  to  the  1,000  leaves,  the  return  would  be  as 
follows : — 33  x 650  = 21,450  leaves,  yielding  60  x 21 
r45-0  = i,287  lb.  clean  fibre  per  annum.  The  plan- 
ters never  speak  doubtfully  of  their  returns,  as 
experience,  shows  them  that  their  crops  can  be  relied 
on  with  almost  complete  certainty. 

Cost  of  Working  and  P/ofts. — The  planter  estimates 
his  crop  to  cost  for  ouKtivating,  cutting,  cleaning, 
baling,  and,  marketing  irym  2J  cents  to  3 cents  per  lb. 
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At  the  present  price  of  fibre  5 per  cent,  per  lb. 
taking  3 cents  as  the  cost  of  production,  and  acre 
yielding  1,287  lb.  would  give  a net  profit  of  25  dollars 



NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

The  Sales  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea. — The  sales 
of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  during  last  week  and 
this  are  the  heaviest  on  record,  and  the  work  entailed 
on  the  brokers  in  consequence  must  be  very  great. 
Of  course  this  state  of  things  cannot  last,  and  the 
sales  will  adjust  themselves  again  soon.  Outside 
Mincing  Lane  there  is  very  little  doing  interesting 
to  the  tea  industry.  In  a few  weeks  now  the  reports 
of  some  of  the  companies  will  be  looked  lor. 

Ceylon  Tea  in  America. — From  a ba  ch  of  news- 
papers received  from  New  York  a:.d  elsewhere  we  see 
that  the  business  of  advertising  Ceylon  tea  in  the 
United  States  is  conducted  on  very  enterprising  liDes. 
If  our  cousins  do  not  take  kindly  to  Ceylon  tea  it  will 
not  be  for  lack  of  clever  advertising — hut  they  will 
take  to  it. 

Cardamoms. — The  trade  once  done  on  arrival  terms 
in  Mysore,  Aleppy,  and  other  East  Indian  cardamoms 
is  only  a memory  now,  and  the  Commercial  llecord, 
discussing  this,  says  : — “ It  is  curious,  and  at  the 
same  time  distressing,  to  notice  how  a trade  which 
once  proved  remunerative  to  all  parties  concerned 
could  almost  entirely  disappear.  For  years  people 
in  the  trade  followed  a hand-to-mouth  policy,  buy- 
ing their  requirements  in  the  open  market  in  small  lots 
at  the  time,  instead  of  contracting  ahead  for  larger 
quantities,  until  last  year  an  attempt  was  made  to 
revive  the  arrival  business,  but,  although  every 
inducement  was  held  out  to  purchasers  to  support 
the  movement,  the  transactions  done,  as  far  as 
Malabar  berries  were  concerned,  never  acquired 
any  importance,  and  this  year  they  will  in  all 
probability  be  less.  Ceylon,  who  entered  the  market 
last  year  in  competition  to  the  coast,  was  to  some 
extent  more  successful,  a fair  quantity  finding  buyers ; 
but,  as  these  purchases  mostly  showed  a loss  already 
on  or  even  before  their  arrival,  owing  to  large  sup- 
plies being  thrown  upon  our  market  by  Ceylon 
shippers  and  native  consignors  labouring  under  the 
delusion  that  the  demand  for  arrival  stuff  was  the 
outcome  of  an  actual  scarcity  in  London,  buyers  have 
so  far  resisted  all  temptations  put  before  them  in  the 
shape  of  cheap  offers  by  eager  Ceylon  shippers,  and 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  last  year's  ventures 
in  Ceylon  berries  will  not  be  repeated  this  season. 
In  the  meantime  the  reports  from  the  Malabar  Coast 
regarding  the  prospect  of  the  growing  crop  continue 
to  sound  highly  unfavourable.” — II.  $■  C.  Mail,  Jan.  20. 


PRACTICAL  ADVICE  ABOUT  TEA. 

Mr.  Ernest  Tye,  the  secretary  of  the  Indian  Tea 
Districts  Association,  writes  us : — “ 1 send  yon  for 
publication  a most  interesting  letter  just  received 
from  one  of  the  largest  London  wholesale  dealers 
in  Indian  tea.  i suppress  his  name,  but  you  will 
reuder  a service  to  the  industry  by  giving  its  con- 
tents due  prominence.”  The  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

“ It  must  be  evident  to  those  who  have  made  a 
study  of  the  tea  trade  that  on^  of  the  greatest 
hindrances  to  success,  either  as  growers  or  importers 
of  tea,  is  the  exoeBsive  fluctuations  which  ocour  in 
the  value  of  the  different  grades.  For  instance, 
during  one  season  good  iuI  fine  qualities  command 
extreme  ptices,  whilst  common  descriptions  sell  at 
heavy  losses.  The  next  season  this  will  be  reversed  : 
Good  and  fine  teas  will  be  sacrificed,  and  common  teas 
pay  good  profits.  It  is,  of  course,  alwavu  the  class 
which  is  in  largest  supply  that  involves  the  loss,  the 
depreciation  arising  from  the  very  abundance. 

The  question  is,  Can  the  cause  of  these  ruinous 
fluctuations  be  removed  ? 

To  prevent  flue  uations  in  the  value  of  tea  as  a 
whole  is  imposs  ble,  bat  in  my  opinion  the  lose  from 
the  cause  above  noted  can  be  very  considerably 
reenced  to  the  great  advantage  of  all  ooncerued  in  the 
trade. 

If  I am  not  wrong,  the  greatest  cause-  of  these 
fluctuations  is  the  faot  that  growers  of  tea  in  India 


and  Ceylon  now,  as  formerly  in  China,  strive  to 
produce  the  largest  supplies  of  those  qualities  of  tea 
wbich  paid  best  during  the  previous  season,  and  to  re- 
duce the  supply  of  those  which  did  not  pay  ; when 
this  is  done  it  necessarily  reverses  the  conditions, 
hence  the  great  losses.  The  only  remedy  that  canba 
found  for  this  ruin. us  mistake  is  by  a general  ar- 
rai  gement  amongst  plauters  to  supply  the  various 
classes  of  tea,  year  by  yesr,  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
same  proportions.  Take  for  instance  this  rough  cal- 
culation, that  about  3-6ths  of  the  tea  consumed  is 
under  lOd.  per  lb.,  2-6th  between  lOd.  and  Is.  4d.. 
and  l-6th  above  that  price. 

If  the  large  growers  would  agree  to  produce  tea 
year  by  year  as  nearly  as  possible  in  these  propor- 
tions the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  various  sorts 
would  be  comparatively  sma  1. 

Of  course,  tbe  price  of  tea  as  a whole  must  always 
be  regulated  by  the  supply,  but  the  fluctuations 
would  balanoe  one  another,  aDd  would  not  be  nearly 
60  serious  as  the  perpetual  fluctuations  which  now 
take  place  in  the  various  claeses. 

This  is  a question  which  affects  all  persons  in  the 
trade,  and  tfle  past  year  offers  an  example  of  the 
great  injury  these  fluctuations  iLflict. 

The  extreme  depression  in  “good  common”  to 
“ medium  ” tea,  which  culminated  iu  August  last  when 
Pekoe  Souchong,  worth  on  an  average  9d  per  lb  was 
sold  at  5Jd  encouraged  some  of  the  cuttiog  retailers 
to  offer  very  low-priced  canisters,  which,  as  the 
quality  was  so  good,  threw  the  consumers  off  the 
higher  priced  teas,  to  the  great  detriment  of  growers 
and  dealers. 

I am  quite  aware  that  the  matter  is  a difficult  one 
to  arrange,  as  it  necessitates  combination,  and  un- 
fortunately there  Bre  always  some  objectionable 
persons  who  take  a Darrow  view  of  their  own  in- 
terest, but  it  is  of  such  importance  to  the  tea- 
growiug  indus'ry  that  it  is  worth  while,  at  any  rate, 
to  make  a strong  effort  to  put  production  npoa  a sater 
basis.  Another  cause  of  great  loss  to  growers  and 
importers  arises  lrom  their  placing  too  great  quan- 
tities on  the  market  at  ooe  time.  It  does  cot  seem 
yet  to  be  realised  that  neither  wholesale  cor  retail 
dealers  will  now  held  the  stocks  they  used  to  do,  and 
any  excessive  offerings  unduly  depress  prices.  As  an 
example  I may  quote  the  unnecessary  fall  of  15  per 
cent,  which  took  place  in  November,  entirely  owing 
(o  the  large  amount  of  tea  placed  on  the  market  at 
a favourable  time,  which  must  have  cost  growers  and 
importers  some  thousands  of  pounds,  simply  because 
about  20,000  packages  too  many  were  put  up  for  sale 
in  one  week.” — S.  and,  C.  Mail,  Jan.  20. 

— <$- 

Coffee  Land  in  Jaw — Landed  proprietors 
in  Java  are  evidently  waking  up  to  the  probability 
of  capitalists  from  Ceylon  taking  up  land  for  coffee 
cultivation.  It  will  be  seen  by  an  advertisement 
in  our  columns  today  that  no  less  than  20,000 
acres  of  first-class  land  are  now  on  offer,  either  in 
one  block  or  in  divisions.  It  would  be  suitable  for 
a strong  coffee  cultivating  Company. 

Coconut  Planting  in  Mirigama  District. — 
We  have  had  very  glowing  aocouots  of  the  success 
which  has  attended  Mr.  W.  H.  Wright’s  cultivation 
of  his  fine  Mirigama  property.  He  has  brought  many 
of  his  trees  of  a fine  large  growth,  into  bearing 
within  six  years,  and  the  whole  plantation  of 
some  350  acres  is  quite  a picture  of  luxuriant 
growth  and  vigorous  palms.  Mr.  Wright  himself, 
now  in  his  70th  year,  is  as  fresh  and  vigorous- 
looking  as  the  first  day  we  saw  him  in  Haputale 
opening  for  ooffee,  over  25  years  ago.  Few  more 
active  or  muscular  planters  are  to  be  found  in 
Ceylon  or  better  able  to  get  through  a hard  day’s 
work.  But  Mr.  Wright’s  delight,  since  he  began 
life  aB  a lad  in  Peradeniya  Gardens,  has  been  in 
an  outdoor  life  and  as  a cultivator  and  planter. 
May  his  useful  career,  so  valuable  as  an  example 
I to  his  oountrymen,  be  prolonged  for  many  more 
' years. 
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TEA  PLUCKING,  CROP  AND  SHIPMENT 
PROSPECTS. 

The  announcement  made  by  our  contemporary  of 
the  “Times”  the  other  day  that  the  “ ooarse 
plucking”  of  tea  was  once  more  coming  into  vogue 
in  the  planting  districts,  created  no  little  pertur- 
bation in  some  quarters.  It  was  so  far  justified 
by  the  apnarent  better  demand  for  the  time,  for 
the  coarser  teas,  and  the  natural  expectation  was 
that,  as  a consequence,  our  tea  shipments  would 
b?gin  rapidly  to  rise.  We  concluded  at  once  to  make 
inquiries  upcountry  and  the  result  we  are  glad  to 
say  is  entirely  contradictory  of  the  report  that  a 
s ason  cf  “coarse  plucking”  had  set  in  and  still 
more  that  increasing  shipments  might  be  expected. 
One  gentleman  with  extensive  means  of  knowing 
what  is  going  on  in  the  tea  districts,  writes : — 
“ I do  not  believe  coarse  pluoking  has  commenced 
ti  any  extent.  A few  places  may  have  gone  back 
to  it  ; but  it  has  not  come  under  my  notice  except 
in  a very  few  places,  and  I have  just  been  all 
round  th9  country.”  That  seems  decisive,  and 
the  opinion  i3  backed  up  by  that  of  another  autho- 
rity who  writes When  tea  prices  rose  a few 
months  ago  the  plucking  became  a little  ooarser 
on  some  estates,  but  absent  proprietors  as  a rule 
are  eo  particular  about  the  quality  of  tho  teas 
that  go  home  from  their  estates  that  euperintei  d- 
ents  are  obliged  to  be  cart  ful  about  the  leaf.  This 
at  any  rate  is  my  experience,  and  if  it  is  that  of 
others  also,  there  need  not  be  much  fear  of  an 
undue  proportion  of  the  lower  grades  finding  their 
way  to  the  London  market  from  Ceylon,  unless,  of 
oourse,  there  is  a great  rush  of  leaf  and  not  enough 
coolies  to  deal  with  it.  The  country  at  the  present 
time  however  is  abundantly  supplied  with  labour.” 

We  learn  further  that  the  latest  reports  received 
in  Colombo  from  the  higher  districts  are  of  un- 
favourable weather  for  the  flush,  the  cold  wind  at 
night  still  prevailing.  And  as  a matter  of  fact  the 
reoeipts  of  tea  here  at  present  are  not  such  as  to 
warrant  any  increase  in  shipments.  The  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  therefore  is  that  (notwithstanding 
the  large  shipment  of  nearly  a million  lb.  by  one 
vessel  in  this  month  as  in  last)  iho  total  export 
for  February  is  not  likely  much,  if  at  all,  to 
exceed  that  for  the  mouth  of  January.  Such  is 
the  effeot  of  the  information  whioh  reaches  us 
from  upcounlry  today  oheoked  by  what  we  have 
learned  in  Colombo. 


ADULTERATING  COCOA 

will  certainly  possess  interest  for  many  of  your 
planters.  In  the  days  when  coffee  was  king  in 
Ceylon  prosecutions  of  this  nature  were  of  almost 
daily  occurrence.  With  tea  superseding  coffee  one 
has  heard  but  little  of  such  cases  as  of  interest 
to  Ceylon  ; but.  it  would  now  seem  as  if  another 
of  your  leading  products  was  to  take  the  place  of 
oofiee  in  our  polioe  reports.  If  the  practice  of 
adulterating  oocoa  shou'd  appear  to  extend,  it  may 
become  the  duty  of  your  Ceylon  Association  to 
renew  the  efforts  it  made  to  check  the  illegitimate 
advertising  of  rubbishy  blends  purporting  to  be 
pure  Ceylon  tea.  Although  those  efforts  were 
put  a stop  to  for  fear  of  harassing  the  trade 
and  so  creating  a feeling  among  its  members 
inimical  to  Ceylon  teas,  there  oan  be  no  doubt 
that  tho  precautions  instituted  by  the  Associa- 
tion did  a great  deal  of  good,  and  there  are 
many  among  us  who  regret  that  its  was  deemed 
advisable,  for  the  reason  above  mentioned,  to  dis- 
continue them. 

Adulterated  Cocoa— At  the  Harlesden  Petty 
Sessions,  yesterday,  James  Henry  Attfield,  an  oil 
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and  colour  man,  of  High-street,  Harlesden,  was 
summoned  for  selling  cocoa  adulterated  with  at  least 
40  per  cent  of  starch  and  sugar.  Mr.  Lay  appeared 
for  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  and  Mr.  St.John 
Wontner  defended.  Walter  Tyler,  the  inspector 
under  the  county  council  for  the  western  division 
of  Middlesex,  and  his  assistant,  Edward  Reeve, 
proved  purchasing  a jib.  packet  of  Epps’s  cocoa  for 
3$d.  at  the  defendant’s  shop.  Mr.  Bevan,  the  county 
analyst,  had  given  his  certificate  that  the  portion 
of  the  cocoa  sent  to  him  contained  at  least  40  per- 
cent of  starch  and  sugar.  The  defence  was  that 
the  label  upon  the  packet  showed  that  it  contained 
a mixture  of  cocoa,  arrowroot,  and  sugar.  Mr. 
Wontner  argued  the  case  at  great  length,  stating 
that  cocoa  must  be  adulterated  to  be  made  pala- 
table. Mr.  H.  Epps  said  he  was  a member  of  the 
firm  of  James  Epps  and  Co.  The  starch  was  cer- 
tainly not  ordinary  washing  starch,  but  the  best 
West  Indian  arrowroot.  The  Bench  said  they  must 
convict  because  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
label  did  not  show  the  packet  to  contain  a mixture. 
There  was  a label  upon  the  packet,  but  it  was  in 
learned  and  scientific  language.  The  defendant 
must  pay  a fine  of  40s.  A case  would  be  stated  for 
a higher  Court. — John  Taylor,  a chandler,  of  Kil- 
burn,  was  also  summoned  for  selling  cocoa  which 
contained  60  per  cent  of  starch  and  sugar  and  about 
one  thi  d of  the  fat  usual  in  genuine  commercial 
cocoa.  In  this  case  the  cocoa  was  a ‘2d  packet  of 
Fry’s.  Mr.  Hood  appeared  for  Messrs.  J.  S.  Fry 
and  Sons.  The  purchase  and  analysis  were  proved, 
but  the  Bench  held  that  the  wording  of  the  label 
upon  the  packet  was  clear,  and  showed  that  the 
packet  contained  a compound ; they  therefore  de- 
clined to  convict. 

— London  Cor.,  Jany.  20. 


INTERESTING  NOTES  ON  TEA. 

( Specially  collided  for  the  “ Tropical  Agriculturist  ” by 
A.  M.  Ferguson,  Jr.,  London.) 


Afternoon  Tea. — (16th  S,  iv,  49,136.)  Ina  sketch 
of  the  Count  de  Circourt  (friend  of  Macaulay  and 
Stanley),  by  Hubert  Saladin,  the  Salon  of  Madame 
de  Circourt  comes  prominently  before  as  one  of 
those  frequented  by  the  most  intellectual  Society  of 
Paris  in  1837.  A reviewer  in  the  Revile  Britannique 
for  this  month  suggests  that  to  her  (she  was  a 
Russian)  we  are  perhaps  indebted  for  the  first  5 
o'clock  teas. — K.  H.  B.  ( Notes  and  Queries,  6th  S., 
vi,  Aug.  5th,  1882,  p.  116.) 

The  reviewer  of  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble’s  Record  of 
a Girlhood  and  Record  of  Later  Life,  in  the  Quaterlg 
Review  for  July,  1882,  p.  117,  says 

“She  dates,  and  (we  think)  somewhat  antedates 
what  has  now  become  an  institution,  the  afternoon 
tea,  from  a visit  to  Belvoi’r  Castle,  in  March,  1842, 
when  she  received  on  several  occasions  private  and 
rather  mysterious  invitat  ons  to  the  Duchess  of 
Bedford’s  room,  and  found  her  with  a small 
and  select  circle  of  female  guests  of  the  Castle 
busily  employed  in  making  and  drinking  tea 
with  her  Grace’s  own  private  tea  kettle.  ‘ I 
do  not  believe  that  now  universally  honoured  and 
observed  institution  of  ‘ five  o’clock  tea  ’ dates  fur- 
ther back  in  the  annals  of  English  civilization  than 
this  very  private,  and,  I think,  rather  shame-faced 
practice  of  it.’  It  was  not  universally  honoured  or 
observed  till  many  years  further  on.”— John 
Churchill  Sikes,  106,  Godolphin  Road,  Shepherd's 
Bush,  W.  ( Notes  and  Queries,  6th  S.,  vi.,  Sept.  30th, 
1882,  p.  277.) 

I first  saw  it  at  a large  country-house  about  the 
year  1830  or  1832.  The  ladies  only  partook  of  it, 
and  very  few  of  them.  It  was  a consequence  of  the 
later  dinner  hours,  but  was  disapproved  by  the 
doctors. — P.  P.  (Fotes  and  Queries,  6th  S.,  vi,,Nov. 
25th,  1882,  p.  438.) 

"When  did  this  modern  usage  of  afternoon  or 
five  o’clock  tea  first  come  into  fashion?  and  did 
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not  a similar  custom  prevail  in  the  last  century 
iooV‘  >K°tes  aud  Gwenes,  0th  S.,  iv.,  July  16th, 

Tool,  p,  4u.) 

I shall  be  glad  to  see  what  date  may  be  fixed  by 
a general  consensus.  My  date  would  be  1848-9,  mv 
place  the  house  of  the  then  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Sandhurst ; but  the  practice  of  having  “afternoon 
tea  soon  became  very  general,  and  then,  one  may 
say,  universal.— Gibbes  Rigaud,  18  Long  Wall,  Oxford. 

1 remember  very  well  the  first  time  I saw  afternoon 

tea  brought  in.  There  was  a small  archery  party 

croquet  had  not  then  been  introduced.  About  five 
o clock  the  butler  came  to  us  and  said:  “If  you 

please,  my  lady  the  servants  are  going  to  have  tea. 
if  you  would  like  to  have  some.  The  weather  was 
hot,  and  tea  was  brought  out.  After  this  the  practice 
became  a regular  one  at  the  house,  and  I suppose  at 
other  houses  also.  This  was  somewhere  between  1845 
and  1850. — E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

Sixty  years  ago  it  was  common  in  Roxburgh- 
shire for  the  wives  to  take  tea  in  the  afternoon 
lour  hours  after  their  mid-day  dinner.  Owing  t'-  , 

interval  the  tea  taking  got  the  name  of  “ four  ’ this 

C.  {Notes  and  Quarles,  6th  8., iv.,  Aug.  1 " _ nours.’' 

a.  1-ate  uumb?r  , of  Chamber'  x6  1881,  p.  136.) 
187o)  it  is  asserted  that  ,s  Journal  (Nov.  20, 

duct  of  advanced  _lCernoon  tea  is  a pro- 

being generally  - vilziation  this  little  meal 
vogue  during  supposed  to  have  first  come  into 

presume  o „ne  jas(.  decade  or  so  Like  many  other 
. novelties,  however,  it  is  merely  the  revival 
a custom  of  the  last  century.  Dr.  Alexander 
Carlyle,  in  his  Autobiography,  p.  434,  describing  the 
ashionable  mode  of  living  at  Harrogate,  in  1763, 
writes: — “ The  ladies  gave  afternoon’s  tea  and  coffee 
in  their  turns,  which,  coming  but  once  in  four  or 
five  weeks,  amounted  to  a trine." 

— H,  A.  Kennedy,  Junior,  United  Service  Club.  (Notes 
and  Queries,  5thS.,v.,  Feb.  19,  1876,  p.  145.) 

Tea  and  Scandal. — In  reading  Congreve's  “ Way  of 
the  World,”  lately,  I was  amused  to  find  how  soon  tea 
became  popularly  associated  with  scandal,  a partner- 
ship which  has,  I fancy,  not  even  yet  been  dissolved. 
Mirabell,  in  Act.  iv.  scene  1,  says  to  Mrs.  Millamant:  — 
“ Lastly,  to  the  dominion  of  the  tea  table  I submit, — 
but  with  proviso  that  you  exceed  not  in  your  pro- 
vince ; but  restrain  yourself  to  native  and  simple 
tea  table  drinks,  as  tea,  chocolate,  and  coffee : as 
likewise  to  genuine  and  authorised  tea  table  talk — 
such  as  mending  of  fashions,  spoiling  reputations, 
railing  at  absent  friends,  and  so  forth.’’  As  tea  was 
at  the  date  of  the  play  (1700),  comparatively  new,  and 
was  even  then  an  expensive  luxury,  it  would  seem  that 
there  must  be  a natural  sympathy  between  tea  and 
scandal.  Can  anyone  point  out  a still  earlier  allu- 
sion to  the  union  of  this  happy  pair?”  A friend,  to 
whom  I mentioned  the  above  passage,  asks  me,  “Why 
did  our  forefathers  invariably  speak  of  a dish  of  tea?” 
I suppose  there  was  no  reason  other  than  .sue  volebat 
usus  [so  usage  willed  it. — A.  M.  F.,  Jr.J.  when  did 
people  begin  to  speak  of  a cup  of  tea?  They  must 
have  begun  by  Cowper’s  time — “ the  cups  that  cheer 
but  not  inebriate, — in  ‘ The  Task,’  1785.  Did  our 
ancestors  ever  say  “a  dish  of  coffee”  ? Pope,  in  the 
“ Rape  of  the  Lock,”  Canto  iii.,  speaking  of  coffee, 
says,  “And  frequent  cups  prolong  the  rich  repast.”  A 
passing  character  in  “The  Way  of  the  World”  I,  2, 
orders  “ two  dishes  of  chocolate.”  The  Retired 
Citizen  in  the  317th  Spectator,  in  his  delightfully 
“fusionless”  diary,  notes  that  he  had  “a  dish  of 
Twist  ” at  the  Coffee-house,  what  was  this  ? There 
is  a coarse  tobacco  called  ‘Twist,”  but  did  our  fore- 
fathers at  any  period  speak  of  a dish  of  tobacco  ? 
The  French  as  a nation  are  not,  and  I suppose  never 
were,  great  tea-drinkers  ; and  yet  the  poet,  Jacques 
Delille  (ob.  1813),  who  seems  to  have  been  as  domestic 
in  his  tastes  and  habits  as  Cowper,  in  a passage  in 
his  poem  “Les  Trois  Regnes,”  quoted  in  Chapsal’s 
“ Modeles  de  Litterature  Framjaise,”  mentions  tea 
and  coffee  as  though  he  considered  them  entitled  to 
equal  honours  :— 

Mon  coeur  devient-il  triste  et  ma  tete  pdsante, 

Eh  bien  1 pour  rammer  ma  gaitd  languissante, 

La  feve  de  Moka,  la  feuille  de  Canton, 

Yont  verser  leur  nectar  dans  Ismail  de  Japon, 


Dans  ^1  airin  echauffe  deja  1’onde  frissonne, 
Bient6t  le  the  dore  jaunit  1’eau  qui  bouillonne 
Ou  des  grains  du  Levant  je  goute  le  parfum 
In  another  passage  Delille  breaks  out  into  absolute 
enthusiasm  over  coffee  : — 

C est  toi,  divin  cafe,  dont  1’aimable  liqueur, 
oans  alterer  la  tide,  epanouit  le  coeur 
Whether  this  couplet  was  written  before  or  after 
Ihe  lask,  I do  not  know.  It  is  curiously  like 
the  well-known  passage  I have  quoted  above.  Delille 
was  well  read  in  English  literature;  he  translated 
Paradise  Lost  and  the  “Essay  on  Man"  • X—  f 
may  be  merely  a coincidence.  Again 1 u 
Viensdonc,  divin  nectar,  viens  8'  ’ . 

Je  ne  veux  qu'un  dcse*“  -one,  lnspire-moi, 
We  must  remember  th-  ' Dlon  Antigone,  ettoi. 

that  inspired  th»-  -•*!  it  was  French-made  coffee 
English  coff-  -e  lines.  A single  cup  of  average 
siasrn  -oe  would  have  quenched  the  poet's  enthu- 

A'  effectually.— Jonathan  Bouchier,  Ropley, 

_,resford. 

P.S.— Since  writing  the  above  I have  met  with  ‘a 
dish  of  coffee'  in  Swift's  “Polite  Conversation.” 
Meg  Dods,  in  ‘St.  Ronan's  Well’  speaks  of  a dish 
of  tea’  more  than  once.  (Notes  and  Q.,  7th  S.,  vi., 
Oct.  13,  1888,  p.  282.) 

Mr.  Bouchier  asks  what  was  the  “ twist”  of  which 
the  retired  citizen  took  a dish.  Hotten's  Slang 
Dicty.  says  that  twist  is  gin  and  brandy  mixed.  In 
Pendennis,  vol.  ii.  chap.  i.  we  are  told  that  “gin- 
twist  and  devilled  turkey  had  no  charms”  for  Mrs. 
Harry  Fokes.  Mrs.  Mortimer  Collins,  in  ‘Frances,’ 
chap,  v.,  seeme  to  use  the  word  simply  as  a synonym 
for  ordinary  grog:  “As  Walter  Carey  smoked  his 
evening  pipe  over  his  evening  twist,  he  felt  perfectly 
satisfied.” — Geo.  L.  Apperson.  (Notes  and  Q.,  7th  S., 
vi.,  Dec.  22,  1888,  p.  498.) 

Hair  and  Tea. — It  is  commonly  believed  that  we 
English,  or  at  least  the  Mercian  part  of  us,  were 
once  a fair-haired  people,  but  that  for  some  reason 
the  hair  has  become  darker  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion for  a long  time  past.  I know  not  whether  this 
be  so,  nor  am  I able  to  suggest  any  means  of  set- 
tling the  question.  Assuming,  however,  that  an  in- 
creasing darkness  in  the  hair  be  proved,  I have  heard 
it  suggested  that  it  may  have  come  about  by  our 
habit  of  drinking  tea.  Tea  taken  in  large  quantities 
will,  says  a scientific  friend  of  mine,  darken  the 
complexion,  and  therefore  the  hair.  I should  like  to 
know  whether  this  be  mere  dreaming,  or  whether 
there  be  truth  therein. — A Mercian.  (Notes  and 
Quines,  5th  S.,  vii,,  April  28th,  1877.) 

Tea  — The  following  notice  of  tea  is  copied  from  the 
Delation  of  the  Voyage  to  Siam  by  Six  Jesuits  in  1685, 
London,  1688,  p.  269  : — “ It  is  a civility  amongst  them 
to  present  betel  and  tea  to  all  that  visit  them.  Their 
own  country  supplies  them  with  betel  and  areca,  but 
they  have  their  tea  from  China  and  Japan.  All  the 
orientals  have  a particular  esteem  for  it,  because  of 
the  great  virtues  they  find  to  be  in  it.  Their  physi- 
cians say  that  it  is  a sovereign  medicine  against 
the  stone  and  pains  in  the  head  that  it  allays 
vapours  : that  it  cheers  the  mind : and  streng- 
thens the  stomach.  In  all  kinds  of  fevers 
they  take  it  stronger  than  commonly,  when 
they  begin  to  feel  the  heat  of  the  fit,  and  then  the 
patient  covers  himsslf  up  to  sweat,  and  it  hath  been 
very  often  found  that  this  sweat  wholly  drives  away 
the  fever.  In  the  East  they  prepare  the  tea  in  this 
manner  : when  the  water  is  well-boiled,  they  pour  it 
upon  the  tea,  which  they  have  put  into  an  earthen 
pot,  proportionably  to  what  they  intend  to  take  (the 
ordinary  proportion  is  as  much  as  one  can  take  up 
with  the  finger  and  thumb  for  a pint  of  water),  then 
they  cover  the  pot  until  the  leaves  are  sunk  to  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  afterward  give  it  about  in  China 
dishes,  to  be  drank  as  hot  as  can  be  without  sugar, 
or  else  with  a little  sugar-candy  in  the  mouth  : and 
upon  that  tea  more  boiling  water  may  be  poured,  and 
so  it  may  be  made  to  serve  twice.  These  people  drink 
of  it  several  times  a day,  but  do  not  think  it  wholsome 
to  take  it  fasting.” — W.E.A.A.  (Notes  and  Queries, 
4th  S.,  vii.,  18th  Feb.  1871,  p.  139.) 

Sheffield  Expressions. — A curious  expression,  pre- 
vailing here,  is  the  use  of  the  word  “ gamest  ” as 
applying  to  the  most  direct  road  to  « plaoe.  A 
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oabmsn  will  tell  you  that  he  knows  “ the  gamsst  ” 
(meaning  the  shortest)  road  to  such  and  ench  a 
place.  Another  cur:ous  phrase  is  that  of  “ mashing” 
instead  of  making  the  tea.  Is  this  a provincialism? 
— F.  B.  Doveton.  (Notes  and  Queries,  5th  S , i,  Mar. 
14,  1874,  p.  205.) 

Mashing  Tea. — (5th  S.,i.,205).  This  phrase,  mean- 
ing infusing  tea,  is  rot  peculiar  to  Sheffield.  It 
evidently  had  its  origin  from  the  brewer’s  mash-tub. 
In  certain  parts  of  Scotland  the  prooess  #f  infusing 
tea  is  called  mashing,  probably  a corruption  of  mash- 
ing.— W.  A.  C.,  Glasgow. 

Mash  is  to  infuse  (miseere),  familiar  in  the  brewer’s 
mash-tub  but  as  applied  to  the  tea-pot  it  is  gen- 
erally math: — 

Then  up  they  gat  the  masking  pat, 

And  in  the  sea  did  jaw,  man, 

And  did  nae  less,  in  full  congress, 

Than  quite  refuse  own  law,  man — Burns. 

— W.  G.  (Notes  and  Queries,  5th  S.,  i.,  Mar.  28,  1874, 
p.  255.) 

T«Ais  said,  in  Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Bates  to  have 
beeu  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Dutch,  1610.  It  is 
mentioned  as  having  been  us:d  in  England  on  very 
rare  occasions  prior  to  1657,  and  sold  for  £6,  and 
even  £10,  the  pound  1 In  1666,  it  was  brought  into 
England  by  Lord  Oseory  and  Lord  Arlington,  from 
Holland,  and,  being  admired  by  persons  of  rank,  it 
wa*  imported  thence  and  generally  sold  for  sixty 
shillings  per  pound,  till  our  East  India  Company 
took  up  the  trade.  The  following  short  poem  by 
Edmund  Waller  is  believed  to  be  the  first  one  written 
in  praise  of  “the  eups  that  cheer  but  not  inebriate  ”. — 

Venus  her  myrtle,  Phoabus  has  his  bays: 

Tea  both  excele,  which  she  vouchsafes  to  praise, 
The  best  of  Queens,  and  best  of  terbcB,  we  owe 
To  that  bold  nation  which  the  way  did  show 
To  the  fair  region  where  the  sun  doth  rise, 

Whose  rich  productions  we  so  justly  priz'*. 

The  Muse’s  friend,  tea,  does  our  fanoy  aid. 
Repress  those  vapours,  which  head  invade, 

And  keeps  that  palace  of  the  soul  serene, 

Fit  on  her  birthday  to  salute  the  Queen.” 

Waller  was  born  in  1605  ; died  1687,  aged  82. 

— Fred.  Rule.  Ashford.  (Notes  and  Qureies.  5tli  S. 

l.  May  23rd,  1874,  p.  405.) 

Tea  in  Cumberland  in  1792.—  Housman's  ‘Notes,’ 
cited  in  Hutchinson’s  History  of  Cumberland  (1794) 
i.  177,  say  of  the  Crunwhitton  folk,  in  Eskdale  Ward  : 
“ Tea,  though  a luxury  stealing  in  upon  them,  is  held 
in  such  detestation  with  some,  that  they  would 
rather  cherish  a serpent  than  admit  a tea-kettle.”  He 
also  says,  ‘Not  till  this  year,  1792,  has  a newspaper 
entered  the  parish,  and  now  one  solitary  Cumberland 
Pacquet  has  been  introduced.  No  taste  for  science  or 
polite  literature  : books  are  regarded  as  puerile  amuse- 
ments.”— F J.F.  (Notes  and  Queries,  7th  S.  x.,  Nov.  22, 

1890,  p.  405.) 

Dutch  Tea  Caddy.— Can  any  amateur  of  old  silver 
plate  throw  light  on  tbe  history  and  present  where- 
abouts of  a small  Dutoh  tea  caddy  which  boars  an  in- 
scription recording  that  one  Dirk  Jans  did,  on  January 
21st.  1725,  with  horse  end  sleigh,  fetch  the  said  caddy 
from  Eukhuysen  ?— G.  W.T.  (Notes  and  Queries,  7th 
S.,  xi.,  June  6'.h,  1891,  p.  440) 

Tea-poy. — A friend  points  ont  to  me  what  he  deems 
a slip  in  Webster-Mahu  concerning  this  word.  There 
tea-poy  is  defined  as  a table  “inclosing  caddies  for 
helding  tea,”  or  “for  holdiDg  a cup  of  tea,  &o.”  the 
tee  justifying  tbe  explanation.  But  is  net  teapoy  (so 
well-known  to  Indian  residents)  really  oonnected  ety- 
mologically with  tripos,  the  tea  being  no  more  the 
beverage  than  cray  fish  is  a fish  ? 1 have  Dot  Col. 

Yule’s  “ Glossary”  at  hand.— Edward  H.  Marshall, 

m.  a.,  Hastings.  (Notes  and  Queries,  7th  S.,  xi.,  Feb,  7th, 

1891,  p.  106.) 

Tea-poy  - (7th  S.,  xi  , 106.)  The  following  extract  is 
gi\en  in  the  "Imrenal  Dicty.”  revised  and  an- 
notate d by  Annandsle  : — 

Tea-poy  is  in  England  often  supposed  to  have 
connection  with  tea ; but  it  has  no  more  than 
“ Cream  o’  Tartar  ” has  with  Crim-Tartary.  It  is 
a word  of  Anglo-Indian  importation,  viz*  tipd‘i 


an  Urdu  or  Anglo-Indian  corruption  of  the  Persian 
sipai,  tripos  (perhips  to  avoid  oenfusion  with  seapoy) 
and  meaning  a three-legged  table,  or  tripod  generally. 
H.  Yule.~  F.  O.,  Birkbtck Terry. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Marshs II  says  — “ I read  that  in  Wefcster- 
Mabn  &o.”  The  word  is  a Hindustani  one,  thipai,  end 
has  nothing  to  do  with  tea,  though  eo  misunderstood 
by  “griffs,”  as  newcomers  ere  called  in  India. 

I have  heard  a griff,  knowing  tl  at  char  in  Hindu- 
stani means  tea,  call  for  a chavpoy , which  means  a 
bedstead,  instead  of  a teapoy.  Any  kind  of  small  table 
is  called  a thipai  in  India;  but  whether  tbe  word  is 
“ connected  etymologioally  with  tripos  ” as  Mr.  E.  H. 
Marshall  thinks,  I cannot  say.  I fancy  it  is  a Persian 
word,  Hindustani  or  Urdu  being  composed  mainly  of 
Persian  and  Hindi.— D.  P.  Williams.  (Notes  and 
Queries,  7th  S.,  xi.,  April  11th,  1891,  p.  292.) 

Tea-poy.— (7th  S.,  xi.,106,  292.)  Col.  Yule’s  Glossary 
gives  a very  clear  explanation  of  this  word.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  tea,  but  is,  as  Mr.  Marshall  sur- 
mises, connected  etymologically  with  tripos.  It  is 
compounded  of  the  Hindustani  tin= 3,  and  the  Per- 
sian pat,  a foot,  and  means  a three-legged  table,  and 
thence  any  very  small  table.  Similarly  charpoy,  from 
Pers  : chihar  = 4,  and  pae,  signifies  a four-legged  bed- 
Bleed. — W.  F.  Prideaux.  Kashmir  Residency.  (Notes 
and  Queires-  7th  S..  xi  , May  16th,  1891.) 

Tfa-Caddy. — A lady  of  advanced  age  tells  me  that 
whatis  called  a tea-caddy  now  was  formerly  called  a 
tea-ohest,  and  that  the  smaller  boxes  inside  it  were 
called  caddies.  If  this  word  is  derived,  as  no  doubt 
it  is,  from  the  Chinese  katty,  a weight  of  something 
over  a pound,  this  will  probably  be  correot.  Have  we 
any  recorded  testimony  of  it  ? — R.  C.  A.  Prior.  (Notes 
and  Queries.  7th  S.,  iii.,  April  16th,  1887,  p.  308.) 

There  is  a story,  which  I think  1 have  oommuuicaled 
to  “ N.  & Q,”  but  I cannot  find  a reference  to  it, 
whioh  shows  that  “tea-chest”  was  in  common  use 
before  1741  to  denote  the  whole  box  containing  the 
tea  fer  tbe  use  of  the  table.  It  is  this  : — 

“ Tu  dooes.”  A correspondent,  observing  this  para- 
graph in  a newspaper,  ‘ Harry  Erskine,  the  Selwyn 
of  Edinburgh,  puzzled  the  wits  of  his  acquaintance  by 
inscribing  on  a tea-chest  the  words  “ tu  dooes,”  ’ 
observes  that  this  pun  was  on  the  tea-cbest  of  J,  Copl- 
eon,  f l.s.,  above  fifty  years  ago,  when  he  was  mem- 
ber of  tbe  mathematical  iree-sebool  of  Rochester.  He 
was  after  that  of  Sidney  College,  Oembridge,  and 
Luca>inn  Professor  of  Mathematics.”  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  Pt.  1.,  p.  259,  March,  1791.— Ed.  Marshall. 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  tea  was  dearer  than  in  these 
days,  my  mother  bad  a large  locked  box,  with  two 
metal  lined  boxes  with  lids,  and  b cut-glars  sort  of  large 
tumbler  for  the  dear  ‘loaf’  or  ‘lump’  sugar  of  those 
days.  The  large  box  with  the  lock  was  always  called 
the  tea-chest,  and  the  two  boxes  (for  black  and  green 
tea)  were  called  caddirs  or  caddeys,  each  meant, 
protably,  to  hold  about  a half-pound  of  tea.  They 
were  well-made,  and  lifted  up  out  of  the  tea- 
cbest,  and  their  lids  opened  to  take  out  the  tea, 
with  a small  silver  ehel  -form  scoop. — Este. 

The  n ell-kEown  punning  inscription  upon  “ what  is 
called  a tea-caddy  now  ’’  lores  all  point  of  iu-deces 
is  to  be  translated  “ tbou  tea-caddy.” — J.  Bose,  South- 
port.  (Notes  and  Queries,  7th  S.,  iii.,  May  28th,  1887, 
p.  435.) 

Tea-Caddy.— (7th  S.,  iii.,  308,  435.)  Sometimes  a box 
without  any  compartments,  end  not  metal-Jined,  is 
called  variously  “tea-box,”  “ tea-caddy,”  never  “ tea- 
chest’’  to  my  knowing.  I have  heard  seme  call  a 
tiubox  or  chest,  used  to  hold  tea,  a “tea-caddy,”  not 
having  any  divisions  inside.  On  tbe  other  band,  a 
large  ohesf,  such  as  described  by  Este  (71h  S.,  iii., 
435)  is  called  a “ tea-ch<  st  ” the  metal-lmed  boxes 
within  it  being  called  “ caddies.”  Some  of  these  large 
“ tea-chests,”  one  a very  old  one  I know  of,  also  con- 
tain^an  extra  compartment,  which  serves  as  a smell 
medioine-ohest.  But  “tea-caddy”  is  sadly  misused, 
aB  other  names. — Herbert  Hardy,  Thornhill  Lees, 
Dewsbury 

I noticed  in  one  of  your  late  numbers  an  enquiry 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  “tea-caddy.”  I import 
tea  from  Shanghai,  and  this  account  is  made  out  in 
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“cattys,”  a Chinese  weight,  equivalent,  if  I remember 
rightly  to  two  and  a quarter  pounds.  There  is  a simi- 
larity in  the  names  “oaddy”  and  “catty,”  which 
suggests  the  origin  of  the  former,  and  its  derivation 
from  the  latter.  May  I be  excused,  wlen  writ- 
ing on  tea,  if  I draw  the  attention  of  those  of  your 
readers  who  are  connoisseurs  in  tea  to  the  remarkable 
fact  that  the  greater  merit  of  sun-dried  tea  compared 
with  high-dried  tea  ('hat  is  tea  dried  by  artificial  heat) 
appears  to  be  unknown  to  mo-e  than  a few  of  the 
consumers  in  England,  and  to  most  of  the  tea- 
merchants.  Sun-dried  tea  is  superior  to  high-dried  as 
an  Havanna  cigar  is  to  its  English. made  imitation. 
The  high-drying  process  was  invented  many  years 
ago,  so  I was  iuformed  by  my  friends  at  Shanghai 
(whan  the  tea  had  to  remain  in  the  hold  of  a sailing 
ship  for  several  months,)  to  protect  it  from  mildew. 
If  any  of  your  readers  are  temped  to  order  sun  dried, 
tea  from  Shanghai  or  Foochow  or  Ichang,  &e.,  they 
will  find  a small  packet  of  lime  in  each  o.rse.  This  is 
to  absorb  any  moisture  that  may  g<  t in  during 
the  voyage,  which,  however,  now  las's  for  only 
a few  weeks.  The  Russian  “overland”  tea  is  sun- 
dried,  In  nee  its  high  character. — At.fred  P.  Ryder, 
Admiral  of  the  Fleer.  ( Notes  and  Queries , 7th  S.  iv. 
July  9th,  1887,  p.  38). 

Tea  Caddy. — (7th  S , iii.,  308, 435  iv.,38.)  Catty  from 
the  Malay.  See  Marsden’s  Dictionary. — R.  S.  Ohar- 
nock,  St.  Ffonore-les-Bains.  ( Notes  and  Queries,  7th 
S.,  iv.,  Sept.  3rd,  1887,  p.  195.) 

Tea  Clippers. — Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  give 
me  a hint  as  to  (he  best  book  for  informa  ion  re- 
specting the  cow  almost  obsolete  “ tea  clippers’? 
Richard  Edgcombe,  Mount  Edgoumbe,  Devonport. 
{Notes  and  Queries , 7th  S.,  vii.,  Feb.  16th,  1889,  p.  128.) 

Tea  Clippers. — (7th  S.,  vii.,  128.)  Mr.  Edgcumbe  will 
find  a brief  notice  of  the  so-called  clipper  sailing- 
ships,  accompanied  by  a wood-cut  illustration  of  one 
of  them,  in  the  first  edition  of  “ Chambers’s  Ency- 
elopselia”  (1862)  vol.,  iii.,  p,  18.  lu  the  third  volume 
of  the  low  issue  of  the  Encyclopaedia  iust  published, 
"the  notice  is  ent  down  to  ten  lines,  an  abbreviation 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the  interval  sinoe 
1862  the  clipper  has  been  superseded  by  the  steam- 
ship, and  is  now  little  more  than  a memory.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  a competent  author,  who  evidently 
writes  from  experience,  has  put  on  record  a vividly 
realistic  picture  of  the  actual  working  of  a China 
tea  clipper,  and  of  the  life  of  a sailor  on  board. 
This  is  contained  in  “Spunyarn  and  Spindrift”  by 
Robert  Brown,  published  inl886  by  Messrs.  Hulston  & 
Sons.  It  purports  to  be  a sailor  boy’s  log,  and  is 
a narrative  in  the  form  of  fiction  of  the  voyage  out 
and  home  of  the  “Albatross,”  a China  tea  clipper  or 
barque  of  722  tons.  The  race  borne  of  the  three 
rival  clippers  from  Foochow  is  a graphic  and  stir- 
ring bit  of  writing,  and,  apart  from  the  now  historic 
value  of  the  book  as  a description  of  an  obs'  lete 
state  of  things  in  the  sea-faring  world,  the  story 
shows  that  Mr.  Brown  is  not  unworthy  to  take  his 
plaos  among  the  bsst  of  onr  modern  tea  novelist-. — 
John  H.  Nodal,  Heaton  Moor,  Stockport.  ( Notes 

and  Queries,  7th  S.,  viii.,  April  13th,  1889,  p.  295.) 


AMERICANS  AS  RUBBER  CONSUMERS. 

The  India  Rubber  World  says: — “In  ord“r  to  show 
the  respective  standing  of  the  countries  which  are 
the  most  important  consumers  of  India  rubber  and 
gutta-percha,  the  following  table  is  given  showing 
the  imports  of  crude  gums  for  the  first  ni  ie  months 
of  1892,  also  the  exports  of  crude  material,  after 
which  is  given  the  amount  remaining,  which  repre- 
sents stock  or  the  consumption  in  manufactures:  — 




— pounds  — 

\ j 

United 

Great 

Germo.ii  | 

Details. 

States. 

Britain. 

umpire. 

Imports,  nine 

months 

..  27,407,233 

26,373,424 

7,506,180 

Exports,  n;ne 

months 

734,710 

11,740,806 

1,661,880 

Remaining  for 

14,902,618 

i 

5,844,300  i 

home  use 

..  26,672,523 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  amount  consumed  by 
the  three  countries  named  largely  mere  than  half  is 
used  by  the  Unit'd  Statfs.  If  allowance  be  made 
for  tbe  fact  that  of  the  rubber  goods  made  in  Great 
Britain  a considerable  rhare  is  exported,  while  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  those  made  in  this  country 
are  Bold  end  used  at  home,  it  may  safely  be  calcula- 
ted even  in  view  of  our  large  population,  that  the 
use  of  rubber  goods  per  capita  is  much  greater  ia 
the  United  Slates  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  It  may  be  a’ded,  by  the  way,  that  a similar 
fact  exists  with  rrg«rd  to  almost  every  other  com- 
modity entering  into  general  u e in  America — from 
iron  to  sugar,  from  paper  to  beefsteaks.  Truly  tbe 
buying  classes  in  this  ccuntry  e fiord  a wonderful 
market.” 


VARIOUS  NOTES. 

Java  Teas,  whioh  are  of  no  value  for  exportation, 
are  being  improved  in  flavour  by  the  flowets  of 
Jasminum  sambac,  Aiton,  Aglaia  odorata.  Lour., 
and  Gardenia  pictorum,  Hassk.  According  to  llcv. 
Intcrnat.  des  Falsif , an  industry  has  been  started 
at  Cheribon,  Java,  to  prepare  Bueh  teas  in  imitation 
of  Chinese  tea  — Amer  Jour.  Phar. 

North  Borneo. — We  regret  to  hear  hail 
accounts  of  the  prospects  of  North  Borneo:  retire- 
ment is  the  ordc-r  of  the  day  to  such  an  extent  that 
all  the  lea  ing  Government  servants,  save  three  or 
four  are  under  orders  to  1 eve.  Of  those  retained, 
our  old  friend  Mr.  Henry  Walker  is  one  we  are 
glad  to  say.  We  hope  matters  will  improve  before 
long  in  the  settlement. 

The  Eucalyptus  Oil  Industry. — We  call 
attention  to  the  interesting  paper  from  the  Chemist 
and  Druggist  in  the  Tropical  Agriculturist,  giving  an 
account  of  the  rush  into  this  distilling  business  caused 
some  time  ago  by  the  influenza  epidemio  in  Eng- 
land. Of  course,  the  first  manufacturers  in  the 
field  made  a fortune — pity  that  some  Ceylon  owners 
of  blue  gums  were  not  able  to  share  in  the  profits — 
butnowalas!  the  industry  has  been  so  overdone 
that  it  will  take  a loDg  time  to  reduce  stocks,  unless 
indeed  ii  fluerza  become  generally  rife  agaiD,  or 
what  is  more  likely  and  more  to  be  desired,  new 
uses  are  found  for  the  Eucalyptus  oil. 

Gambir  as  a Planting  Product. — Our  atten- 
tion has  been  called  by  Dr  Trimen  to  the  number 
of  the  “ Agricultural  Bulletin  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula ” which  contains  an  “ admirable  snd  ex- 
haustive account  of  Gambir  ” prepared  ty  Mr. 
H.  N.  Ridley,  Director  of  Gardens  and  Forests  at 
the  Straits,  and  which  he  thinks  ought  to  be 
reprinted  in  the  Tropical  Agriculturist.  We  very 
readily  give  effect  to  this  request.  Mr.  Ridley’s 
compilation  is  at  odcs  concise  and  exhaustive  ; 
it  covers  seme  20  pages  dr  my,  and  gives  a des- 
cription and  history  of  the  plant  and  drug,  and 
short  ohap  ers  on  “ the  uses  of  the  Drug,  the 
forms  of  Gambir,  Planting,  Nursing,  Cuttings, 
j Seedlings,  Enemies,  Cropping,  Manufacture,  Adul- 
t ration,  i hemical  Composition,  Analysis,  Cultiva- 
tion for  Profit,”  dco.  The  profit  Mr.  Ridley  shows 
in  certain  cases  to  be  equal  to  about  R70  per  acre. 
Gambir  is  the  second  most  important  vegetable 
produot  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  average 
annual  export  for  five  years  is  equal  to  4 682  333 
: dollars  ; and  yet  this  important  cultivation  has 
| scarcely  been  touched  by  Europeans,  being  all  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chinese  and  Malays.  Now,  with 
Mr.  Ridle  . ’a  paper  before  them  on  page  590, 
we  do  not  see  why  Ceylon  planters  should  not 
do  something  more  in  the  lowoountry  with  Gambir. 
We  are  aware  of  experiments  already  made  ; hut 
j we  think  there  is  hope  for  greater  suoeess  if 
I attention  be  paid  to  Mr.  Ridley’s  insti  actions. 
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NEW  LOCAL  INDUSTRIES  IN  CEYLON  : 
AND  HOW  THE  GOVERNMENT  ENCOURAGES 
THEM. 

Swift’s  epophihcgm  on  the  deserls  of  the  man  who 
makes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  there 
was  only  one  before,  is  of  world-wide  quotation. 
Dealing  with  the  “ over  production  ” of  certain 
staples,  in  our  leoture  before  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  we  ventured  to  call  in  question, 
the  wisdom  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick,  End  to 
say  that  in  the  case  of  Ceylon  at  least,  we  had 
to  be  cautions  in  cur  praise  of  agricultural 
benefactors  who,  when  they  were  good,  were  apt 
to  become  too  good  ! More  to  the  point  perhaps, 
is  the  motto  v®  have  prefixed  to  our  Tropieal 
Agriculturist  quoting  Sir  John  Sinclair  when  he 
wrote  “ He  who  introduces,  beneficially , a new 
“ and  useful  Seed,  Plant  or  Shrub  into  his  distriot, 
“ is  a blessing  atd  honour  to  his  country.” 
Canny  Scot  was  Sir  John:  the  introduction  murt 
not  only  be  ‘ beneficial,”  but  the  seed,  plant  or 
shrub  prove  to  be  a “ useful  ” ene,  for  the  commen- 
dation to  be  merited.  Many  have  been  the  illustra- 
tions in  the  planting  history  of  Ceylon,  however 
of  the  need  ot  euch  qualifications,  not  only,  in 
reference  to  the  risk  of  over  producing  as  in  the 
case  of  oinnamoD,  cinchona,  cardamoms  and  tea  ; 
but  alBO  of  introducing  innocently,  seed  or  plant 
— like  the  white  weed  ageratum — which  may  prove 
a curse  instead  of  a blest ing. 

But  in  turning  from  agricultural  to  mechanical 
industry,  we  oome  on  far  surer  ground  in  the  oaee  of 
this  Colony  ; for  very  apparent  it  is  that  the  great 
want  of  Ceylon  ss  of  India  and  other  Asiatic 
lands  is  in  the  direction  of  manufactures,  mecha- 
nical industry,  rather  than  in  the  extension  of 
agricultural  pursuits.  This  is  most  true,  so  lhat 
the  man  or  firm,  or  limited  Company  successfully 
introducing  a new  and  useful  manufacturing  in 
dustry  for  the  employment  and  benefit  of  the 
natives  in  our  towns  or  suburbs,  can  unquestion- 
ably be  classed  as  a public  benefactor.  Under 
this  designation  indeed,  oame  all  the  ccffee  planttrs 
on  aocount  of  the  large  mechanical  industry  which 
they  started  end  supported  in  cask-making  for 
their  produce,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  coffee 
bean  in  Colombo  stores  to  giving  employment  to  some 
20,000  men,  women  and  children.  No  less  im- 
portant to  the  people  at  large  (though  Dot  to  these 
of  Colombo)  is  the  box-miking  industry  created 
by  tea  and  the  abundant  employment  afforded  to 
masons,  carpenters  and  other  artificers  by  the  many 
factories  required  for  260,000  acreB  of  that  product. 

But  it  may  be  truly  said  that  all  such  mechs- 
nical  employment  depends  directly  on  Planting 
and  has  no  independent  footing  of  its  own.  It  is 
in  other  and  independent  directions  that  we  should 
seek  out  the  men  whom  it  ought  to  be  the  business 
of  an  enlightened  Government  to  honour  and 
reward.  In  the  Australian  colonies,  where  there  is 
scope  for  new  branohes  of  agricultural  development 
aB  well  as  for  manufactures,  the  system  of  bonuses 
has,  in  many  oases,  been  found  to  work  well. 
Now  why  in  Ceylon  should  1 ot  the  colonist  or  native, 
or  even  the  Firm  or  the  Company  that  may  start  and 
establish  a new  beneficial  industry,  be  rewarded  with 
a substantial  bonus,  unless  he  should  prefer  a medal 
of  honour  which  might  be  graded  from  “ leaiher” 
up  to  the  purest  “gold”  according  to  the  impor!- 
ance  of  the  industry  claimed  for.  Such  enoourage* 
ment,— even  to  the  voting,  annually,  of  a substantial 
sum  in  the  Supply  Bill, — Would  prove  true  economy 
in  the  end.  Hue  f r instance,  are  we  introducing 
at  considerable  expense  a Technical  Instructor  who 
will  requite  a little  Establishment  of  his  own  if 
ho  is  to  make  any  progress.  Altogether,  the  ex- 


penditure on  his  aeoount  including  house  rent, 
and  assistance  cannot,  we  suppose,  begin  at  less 
than  R10, 000  to  R12.000  per  annum.  Now,  the 
result  aimed  at  must  either  be  the  improvement 
of  existing  industries,  or  the  introduction  of  new 
forms,  But  if  suoh  can  be  promoted  through  un- 
official agencies  with  a greater  chance  of  perma- 
nency, it  may  be  found  advisable  later  on  to 
make  our  Technical  officer,  an  Inspector  of  such 
new  branches,  so  that  on  his  Reports  it  may  be 
deoided  where  official  encouragement  or  honour 
should  be  bestowed  on  our  Industrial  pioneers. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  speculation 
through  the  consideration  of  many  minor  as  well 
as  greater  branches  of  industry  introduced  into 
Colombo  of  late  years  through  private  enterprise 
and  without  the  recognition  of,  but  rather  in 
Eome  cases,  in  the  face  of  discouragement 
from  Government.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
give  “facts  and  figures”  or  an  exhaustive  liet  at 
this  time;  but  we  may  refer  to  what  has  already 
been  noticed  in  our  columns,  “ the  nickel-plating” 
industry  begun  and  in  a fair  way  of  establishment 
by  Mr,  George  Armitage,  giving  employment  in 
an  extremely  novel  and  interesting  way  to  a 
number  cf  nutives.  Why  should  not  Mr.  Armitage, 
after  due  inspection,  have  some  recognition  from 
Goierr.ment?  There  is  then  Mr.  E.  B.  Creasy’s 
“plumbing”  establishment,  the  necessary  outcome 
to  some  extent  of  our  Water  Supply  Works,  but  still 
leadirg  native  workmen  into  new  employment.  Stiil 
more  interesting  is  it  to  learn  how  Messrs.  H.  W. 
Cave  A Co.  have  succeeded  in  establishing  two 
entirely  new  and  interesting  branches  of  meohani- 
cal  industry  at  tlieir  Colombo  Establishment-. 
This  firm  has  rot  only  benefUted  the  community  by 
the  importation  of  pianos  and  organs,  and  of  pictures 
and  others  works  ot  art  on  a large  scale  ; but  out  of 
this  businee*  has  arisen  the  steady  employment 
of  Eome  score  of  native  artificers  in  the  work  of 
repairing  and  refitting  pianos  and  other  instru- 
ments and  of  making  at  d fitting  frames  to  pic- 
tures. In  respect  of  pianos,  we  are  assured  that 
under  the  instruction  of  a European  assistant 
(tuner,  Ac.)  the  Sinhalese  have  developed  Euch 
care,  neatness  and  finish  that  instruments  in  need  of 
rt  pair  and  refitting  can  now  be  treated  as  euoocssfully 
in  Colcmbo  as  in  England.  Electrical  and  small 
scientific  instruments  ate  also  dealt  wi  b.  In 
picture  framing,  quite  a large  business  bss  bten 
developed  by  the  Etime  firm,  so  that  as  many  as 
fitteen  natives  are  now  regularly  employed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  Cejlonese  customers  chitfly.  This 
is  most  satisfactory  ; for  both  branches  of  art — 
music  and  pictures — are  specialty  calculated  to 
uplift  the  people.  And  this  is  the  more  notable, 
because  the  character  of  the  pictures  imported  of 
late  by  Messrs,  Cave  is  of  a very  high  order. 
Engravings  of  some  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the 
Royal  Aoademy  of  late  years — suoh  engravings 
as  figure  in  certain  Pall  Mall  windows — now  form 
a most  attractive  gallery  in  the  “Amen  Comer” 
establishment  in  which  any  one  can  spend  balf- 
an-hour  or  more  very  instructively.  Surely  then, 
we  may  well  ask  how  the  Ceylon  Government 
encourages  gentlemen  like  those  we  have  already 
mentioned  in  starting  new  industries?  Why,  of 
course,  by  taxing  their  raw  material  at  the  Customs  ! 
So  that  in  the  ease  of  Messrs.  Cave  A Co. 
we  have  the  oomioal  experience  that  while  all 
piotures,  engravings  and  photographs  imported,  in 
or  out  of  frames,  are  free  of  duty ; yet,  on  the 
raw  material  for  picture  frames,  the  "mou  d- 
ing,”  “beading,”  “glass”  Ao.  they  hove  to  pay 
6J  per  oent  duty.  What  our  authorities  in  effect, 
therefore,  say,  is  “Get  your  piotures  framed  in 
England,  and  they  will  pass  free;  as  we  do  not 
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care  to  encourage  looal  industry  in  pieture-frame- 
making  by  our  Sinhalese”!  But  this  is  oDly  in 
knep:ng  with  the  experience  of  the  various  firms 
engaged  in  meohanical  industry  after  a much  more 
extensive  fashion.  We  refer  to  our  Iron  and 
Machine  Firms,  in  Colombo,  Kandy,  Hatton,  Ba- 
oulla,  <fec.,  who  employ  hundreds  of  natives  ; but 
who  find  all  their  raw  material  required  for  the 
construction  of  machinos  taxed,  while  if  they  choose 
to  import  the  6ame  machinery  ready-made  in 
England  or  elsewhere,  it  pays  no  Customs  duty 
whatever  1 Such  are  some  of  the  absurd  anomalies  of 
our  Customs  tariff  which  urgently  call  for  rectification 
in  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large  and 
especially  of  meohanical  industry  and  manufactures. 
But  with  “machinery.”  we  have  entered  on  a 
large  branch  of  the  subjeot  which  must  be  treated 
more  fully  in  a future  issue. 


VARIOUS  NOTES. 

Cotton  Culture  in  Central  Asia. — It  is  reported 
from  Odessa  that  several  large  Dew  cargres  of  raw 
cotton,  grown  in  Bussian  Central  Asia  are  to  be 
shipped  at  Odessa  for  Danlzic  and  other  ports  in 
Germany.  The  Bussians  are  sanguine  that  the 
future  will  Eee  a vigorous  development  of  this 
new  branch  of  trade.  Should  their  hopes  be 
realised,  the  raw  cotton  would  hereafter  be  sent 
by  rail,  river,  and  canal,  via  Odessa  and  Wersaw, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  long  voyage  round  Europe. 
In  competent  quarters  in  Berlin,  however,  the 
St  ndard  correspondent  says,  the  hopes  of  the 
Russians  are  regarded  as  at  present  illusory.  The 
quality  of  the  cotton  from  Bussian  Aeia  is  inferior. 
Still,  it  is  reported  that  the  quantity  shipped  to 
North  Germany  has,  so  far,  amounted  to  about 
ten  thousand  bales. — Pioneer. 

Coffee  Planting.— A correspondent  writes  to  say 
that  in  order  to  obtain  an  experienced  opinion  on 
Mr.  E.  A.  Watson’s  soheme  for  Government  Coffee 
Plantations  in  Selangor,  he  sent  all  tho  cuttings 
relating  to  the  mat'er  home  to  a friend,  a planter 
of  80  years’  standing,  and  now  a gentleman  of 
England,  who  lives  at  home  at  ease.  He  appends 
that  opinion  which  is  as  follows: — “I  read  your 
enclosures  with  interest  and  quite  agree  with  the 
Singapore  Frees  Press  that  no  Government  can  push 
an  icdustiy,  especially  an  agricultural  one,  satis- 
factorily. If  the  planting  of  coffee  will  pay  at 
Selangor  or  elsewhere  you  may  depend  on  it  private 
capital  will  soon  discover  the  faot.  There  are  millions 
of  pounds  in  London  seeking  investment,  in  many 
instaneeB  only  wanting  to  be  shown  the  proba- 
bility ofa  return.” — S.  F,  Press,  Feb  1. 

The  Java  Coffee  Crop. — Aocordirg  to  a telegram 
from  the  Governor- General  of  Netherlands  India, 
dated  the  16th  inst.,  the  Government  ooffee  crop 
in  Java  for  this  year  is  estimated  at  144,496  piculs. 
The  year  1893  promises  thus  to  be  again  a year 
of  total  failure  of  tho  crop,  as  generally  the  out- 
turn remains  under  the  estimate.  The  first  estimate 
of  the  crop  cf  1890  was  189,000  piculs,  and  the 
outturn  was  only  tho  half  of  it.  In  connection 
with  this  decrease  attention  is  fixed  upon  the 
Java  finances,  and  the  neoessity  is  pointed  out 
of  increasing  the  revenue  by  the  introduction  of 
taxes,  for  which  the  Minister  bad  already  propos  d 
some  Bil's,whioh  were,  however,  withdrawn,  owing 
to  the  satisfactory  rutturn  of  tbe  eeffee  crop  of 
1892.  A deficit  on  i he  Budget  of  3894  will  for  the 
pr  ater  part  be  coverid  by  tbe  balance  of  the 
current  year  ; but  it  is  advised  that  measures 
should  be  taken  for  a more  reliable  basis  of  the 
Java  finances,—  L.  and  C.  Express,  Jan.  27. 


GAMBIR. 

(From  the  Agnculturdl  Bulletin  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

Introduction. 

Of  all  the  vegetable  products  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, Gambir  takes  the  second  place  only  in  im- 
portance. In  the  tanning  and  silk  trades  it  is  well 
known  to  be  indispensable,  and  it  is  also  used  to  a 
small  extent  in  medicine.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
drug  which  finds  its  way  into  the  market  is 
exported  from  Singapore,  and  the  average  value  of 
the  annual  export  for  the  last  five  years  is  §4,682,833. 

The  import  into  the  British  Islands  in  1889  was, 
roughly  speaking,  of  the  value  of  £460.000,  and  the 
United  States  took  in  the  same  year  nearly  £180,000 
worth.  Nevertheless  hitherto  this  important  cultiva- 
tion has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  and 
Malays  only.  Europeans  as  yet  have  hardly  begun 
to  think  seriously  of  undertaking  it,  and  yet  it  is 
certain  that  a properly  treated  estate  would  bring  a 
good  profit.  The  reason  of  this  neglect  is,  it  seems, 
that  the  Malay  Peninsula  with  the  adjoining  islands 
of  Rhio,  Lingga,  Banka  and  some  others,  where  alone 
the  plant  seems  to  thrive,  has  not  yet  come  under 
the  hands  of  the  European  planter  to  any  large  ex- 
tent, and  the  few  planters  who  have  settled  down 
in  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Malay  Peninsula 
have  devoted  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  coffee 
and  tea  cultivation. 

There  are  signs,  however,  of  an  increasing  interest 
in  planting,  and  the  attention  of  the  planter  is  turn- 
ing to  other  products  than  these,  and  among  them 
to  gambir,  and  indeed  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
plant  should  not  be  grown  on  a large  scale.  In  the 
Malay  Peninsula  there  is  plenty  of  suitable  land, 
the  cultivation  is  easy  and  not  expensive,  the  plant 
is  quick-growing  and  will  bring  a return  within  a 
year  or  a year  and-a-balf  after  sowing,  and  the  de- 
mand for  the  product  is  steady  and  constant. 

It  is  true  that,  on  the  whole,  the  price  of  gambir 
has  fallen  in  the  last  few  years,  but  this  is  due  en- 
tirely, I believe,  to  deterioration  of  the  quality.  The 
Native,  working  with  rough  apparatus  and  being 
very  careless  as  to  result,  supplies  the  market  with 
an  inferior  article  unnecessarily  loaded  with  water, 
often  containing  as  much  as  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 
In  the  hands  of  Europeans,  with  the  aid  of  better 
methods  of  cultivation,  and  of  improved  machinery, 
a much  superior  class  of  gambir  might  easily  be 
produced,  while  at  the  same  time  by  doing  away  with 
the  middleman,  represented  here  by  the  Chinese 
towlcay , the  expenses  of  the  product  would  be  lessened. 

Nor  is  the  interest  in  the  gambir  cultivation  con- 
fined to  the  Straits  planter.  Requests  for  seed  and 
young  plants  have  been  addressed  to  the  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Singapore  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
To  Borneo,  India,  Australia,  Africa,  the  West  Indies 
and  other  tropical  colonies  of  the  Empire,  seed  has 
been  sent  in  quantity.  In  some  of  these  countries 
it  is  probable  that  the  gambir  will  not  thrive  well 
enough  to  bring  profit  by  j its  cultivation,  owing  to 
the  difference  in  climate,  but  this  is  impossible 
to  decide  till  the  experiment  has  been  tried. 

Comparatively  little  has  been  written  on  its  culti- 
vation and  manufacture,  and  much  of  that  has 
been  published  is  inaccurate  and  misleading.  I have, 
therefore,  besides  consulting  all  accessible  works  re- 
ferring to  the  subject,  visited  plantations  in  different 
parts  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  cultivated  the 
plant  myself,  and.  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Bott,  Govern- 
ment Analyst,  made  some  experiments  in  improved 
methods  of  preparation.  The  information  thus  ob- 
tained 1 have  set  forth  in  order,  so  that  this  article 
may  be  as  full  as  possible  and  may  perhaps  be  of 
use  to  intending  planters. 

Description  of  the  Plant. 

The  Gambir  plant  ( Uncana  Gamlir,  Roxb.)  is  a 
climbing  shrub,  clambering  over  trees  and  bushes  to 
a considerable  height  by  the  aid  of  its  recurved  hooks. 
The  stems  are  from  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter 
in  the  cultivated  plant,  but  usually  slenderer  when 
the  plant  is  allowed  to  climb  as  in  a wild  or  half 
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wild  state.  The  branches  are  slender,  smooth) 
quadrangular  and  rather  stiff,  with  a thin,  reddish 
bark. 

The  leaves  are  opposite  and  arranged  in  one  plane, 
in  shape  ovate,  acute  sometimes  acuminate  about 
four  inches  in  length  and  two  in  diameter  with 
short  stout  petioles  a quarter  of  an  inch  long.  They 
are  dark  green,  and  shining  above,  paler  beneath, 
with  the  midrib  and  five  lateral  veins  on  each  side 
prominent.  The  old  leaves  are  stiff  and  firm  in 
texture  and  possess  a strong  astringent  taste.  The 
stipules  are  light  green,  ovate  lanceolate,  blunt, 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  length. 

I he  flowers  are  very  numerous,  in  compact  balls 
about  an  inch  and-a-half  through,  on  straight,  stiff 
peduncles  about  one  and-a-half  inches  long.  These 
peduncles,  which  arise  from  a point  a little  above 
the  pairs  of  leaves,  are  often  converted  into  hooks. 
The  flowers  are  about  half-an-inch  in  length,  sweet- 
scented  in  the  evening. 

The  calyx  is  shortly  tubular  with  five  small  lanceate 
obtuse  sepals  not  oppressed  to  the  corolla  tube  but 
rather  spreading,  pale -green  with  darker  points.  The 
corolla  is  tubular  half-an-inch  long,  slender,  gradually 
increasing  in  size  upwards,  green  or  pale  red,  ending 
In  a limb  of  five  small  lo»ate,  blunt,  spreading  lobes, 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  long. 

The  steamens  are  five  in  number,  alternating  with 
the  corolla  lobes,  the  anthers  sessile  at  the  mouth 
of  the  tube  linear.  The  style  is  long  and  slender, 
projecting  a quarter  of  an  inch  beyond  the  corolla 
mouth,  ending  in  an  entire  club-shaped  stigma. 

After  flowering  the  pedicels  of  the  flowers,  pre- 
viously very  short,  lengthen,  and  in  the  fruit  are 
half-an-inch  long.  The  fruit  is  a narrow  fusiform 
capsule  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  crowned  with 
the  calyx  lobes.  It  splits  on  one  or  both  sides 
longitudinally  in  the  middle  for  the  greater  part  of 
its  length,  and  lets  fall  the  exceedingly  minute  seeds, 
whieh  are  very  copious.  The  seeds  are  thin  and 
flat  with  an  oblong  papery  wing  at  each  end. 

The  flowers,  which  last  but  a short  time,  are 
visited  by  the  small  bees  known  as  helulut  ( Trigonia 
sp.)  in  the  search  for  pollen.  As  they  creep  over  the 
flowers  while  gathering  it,  they  do  not  fail  to  rub 
the  abdomen  sprinkled  with  pollen  over  the  far  pro- 
jecting stigmas  and  so  fertilize  the  flowers.  For 
the  greater  number  of  flowers  are  fertilized  and  set 
fruits.  The  seeds,  which  are  very  light,  are  drifted 
to  suitable  spots  by  the  wind. 

There  are  about  twenty  species  of  Uncaria  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  but  U.  gambir  is 
the  only  one  which  has  been  used  to  obtain  the  drug. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  allied  species,  however, 
might  produce  a certain  amount.  The  Uncarias  are 
usually  found  on  the  borders  of  jungle,  climbing 
over  the  trees.  Some,  like  U.  sclerophylla  and  XI. 
pedicellata,  attain  an  enormous  size,  forming  huge 
lianes,  and  are  met  with  in  the  high  jungle.  One 
or  two  of  these  are  water  vines  producing  when  cut 
a good  supply  of  excellent  water.  U.  gambir  and 
the  allied  species  are  much  more  slender  plants. 
I have  rarely  seen  the  plant  in  such  a position  that 
I could  say  that  it  was  really  wild.  It  remains  on 
old  cultivated  ground  long  after  that  has  reverted 
to  jungle,  and  in  these  cases  often  looks  different 
from  the  plant  as  seen  in  cultivation,  being  more 
slender,  and  narrower  in  the  leaf.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  I think,  that  the  plant  is  a native  of 
the  Malay  Peminsula,  and  will  probably  be  found 
in  a really  wild  state  sooner  or  later. 

There  seems  to  be  some  idea  current  that  a plant 
described  by  _ Hunter  under  the  name  of  Nauclea 
acicla  ( Uncaria  acida,  Roxb.)  is  also  cultivated  for 
the  production  of  gambir.  What  Hunter  intended 
by  this  plant,  it  is  impossible  now  to  guess.  His 
description  is  too  meagre,  and  none  of  his  specimens 
are  extant.  He  found  it  in  Penang,  but  he  does 
not  say  in  his  paper  that  it  produced  gambir  at  all, 
or  was  used  for  that  purpose. 

History  of  the  Plant  and  Drug. 

I have  been  unable  to  find  any  earlier  reference  to 
gambir  than  that  of  Rumphius  (Herbarium  Amboinense, 


v.  63,  t-  34)  in  1750.*  There  is  no  mention  of  it  in 
Garcia’s  Iiistoria  Aromatum,  nor  in  Pomet’s  Historic 
des  Drogues  (1694),  nor  eveu  in  Steven’s  Compleat 
Guide  to  the  East  Indies  (1766),  although  in  that  book 
the  prices  of  goods  at  Malacca  are  given.  Rumphius 
describes  three  species  of  Uncaria,  under  the  name 
of  Daun  Gatta  Gambir,  but  his  figures  and  descrip- 
tions are  so  bad  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what 
the  species  were  he  had  in  view.  Probably,  however, 
the  plant  he  called  Funis  uncatus  latifolius  was  Un- 
caria gambir.  This  plant,  he  says,  was  very  com- 
mon in  open  country  in  Amboina,  Celebes,  Bali,  and 
Sumatra  near  Palembang.  It  was  called  Daun  Gatta 
(and  Gitta)  Gambir,  because  its  leaves  had  a taste  of 
the  lozenges  called  Gatta  Gambir,  although  these 
were  obtained  from  a different  plant.  The  Ma'ays 
chewed  the  leaves  with  the  betel  (but  did  not  at  that 
time  make  the  extract],  and  also  cultivated  it  for 
the  scent  of  its  flowers.  The  Amboinese,  however, 
used  the  juice  for  healing  ulcers.  The  plant  was 
thus  first  cultivated  for  its  flowers  and  for  the  leaves 
as  a masticatory. 

The  original  Gatta  Gambir  referred  to  in  Rumphius 
as  being  used  in  the  form  of  lozenges  was  probably 
the  product  of  Acacia  catechu,  which  was  imported 
intq^Malacca  from  Cambay  as  early  as  1514  (Bar- 
bosa in  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1866,  p.  191)  for  use  as 
a masticatory. 

The  Tamil  name  of  this  Catechu  is  Kate,  which  is 
spelt  in  Garcia's  Iiistoria  Aromatum  (Lib.  I,  43.) 
Cate,  and  tne  variant  Cato  is  said  to  have  been  the 
name  of  the  drug  in  Malacca.  Couperus  (1780)  gives 
Catjoe  as  the  Dutch  name  in  Malacca  in  his  time, 
and  of  course  Cachou  and  other  similar  names  are 
mere  variants  of  this. 

Before  1750  the  Malays  discovered  the  use  of  gam- 
bir in  place  of  cutch,  which  was  too  expensive  for 
the  poorer  classes  (Couperus,  l.c.).  It  was  probably 
at  first  called  Katta  Krambu,  i.e.,  scented  cutch, 
and  the  Tamils  to  this  day  in  Singapore  call  it  Iiatta 
Krambu,  or  Kambu.  Much  of  the  chewing  gambir 
came  at  that  time  and  still  comes  from  Siak  in 
Sumatra  where  it  is  made  up  with  cloves,  hence  the 
product  was  called  scented  cutch  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Acacia  catechu,  common  cutch.  This  name 
Katta  Krambu  was  altered  by  the  Malays  into  Gatta 
Gambir,  and  later  into  Getah  Gambir,  often  incorrectly 
spelt  Gambier  by  Europeans.  The  word  Getah  is 
not  applied  by  the  Malays  to  an  extract  made  by 
boiling,  but  signifies  a viscid  milky  liquid  like  that 
of  Dichopsis  gutta  (Getah  Percha).f 

The  earliest  account  of  the  cultivation  of  gambir 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula  was  published  by  Abrahamus 
Couperus  in  the  Verhandelingen  van  het  Bataavisch 
Genootschap  (1823,  II,  pp.  209-226).  The  paper  is 
dated  1780,  He  says  that  the  seed  was  first  brought 
from  Pontjan  (Puntian  in  Johor)  in  1758,  and  failed 
to  germinate  at  Malacca.  Young  plants  were  then 
obtained,  and  proved  so  successful  that  many  plan- 
tations were  soon  established.  Chewing  gambir  only 
was  produced,  but  in  such  large  quantities  that  in 
1780  gambir  that  produced  from  26  to  28  ryksdalers 
a pikul  fell  to  6 dalers,  and  plantations  which  formerly 
fetched  800  ryksdalers  sold  for  60.  I am  indebted 
to  Mr.  J.  Fleury,  the  Netherlands  Vice-Consul,  for 
a translation  from  the  Dutch  of  Couperus’  very  in- 
teresting paper. 

The  next  account  is  that  of  William  Hunter 
(Trans.,  Linn.  Soc.,  IX,  p.  218,  read  in  1807).  He 


* Colonel  Yule  in  “ Hobson  Jobson,”  however, 
quotes  Derby  for  an  earlier  reference-  This  book 
I have  not  seen. 

f Rumphius  gives,  however,  another  derivation, 
viz.,  from  a word  Gambir,  which  signifies  a Jasminum, 
and  says  that  the  plant  was  so  called  on  account 
of  its  being  scented  like  jasmine,  but  this  word  is 
not  used  for  the  wild  jasmine  in  the  Peninsula,  as 
far  as  I know,  though  Favre  gives  Bunga  Gambir 
as  the  name  of  “Jasminum  grandiflorum.”  I am 
more  inclined  to  think  the  Jasmine  in  the  case 
takes  its  name  from  the  Gambir  and  not  vice  versa. 
Some  of  the  wild  Gambirs  are  called  A kar  Kayet 
Kayet,  which  is  perhaps  the  same  word  as  Cate. 
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describes  the  cultivation  in  Penang,  by  Chinese  and 
Malays.  It  was  still  only  used  for  shewing  and 
for  medicine,  but  the  cultivation  seems  to  have  re- 
vived a little  by  this  time.  Siak  in  Sumatra  pro- 
duced a large  quantity  for  export,  as  it  did  in 
Couperus’  time  and  still  does.  Good  gambir  now 
fetched  8f  dollars  a pilcul.  About  1820  it  began  to 
be  exported  to  China  and  Java  as  a tanning  and 
dyeing  material  (Crawfurd,  Diet.,  E.  Indian  Islands, 
Yol.  iii,  p.  415).  It  then  fetched  no  more  than  3 to 
4 dollars  a pikul  in  the  Peninsula,  and  double  that 
price  in  Java. 

In  1819  the  cultivation  was  introduced  into  Singa- 
pore, but  so  much  was  shipped  from  the  adjoining 
islands,  and  the  necessary  supply  of  fuel  diminished 
so  rapidly  from  the  destruction  of  the  forests,  that 
the  cultivation  began  to  decline  rapidly.  The  first 
shipments  to  Europe  from  Singapore  took  place  in 
1830,  when  3,234  cwts.  were  exported.  In  1834  the 
export  had  fallen  to  2,322  cwts. 

Since  that  time  the  demand  and  exports  have 
enormously  increased,  and  in  1890,  769,704  pikuls, 
equalling  4,567  tons,  were  exported  from  Singapore 
alone.  The  greater  part  of  this  comes  from  the 
Dutch  islands,  especially  Rhio,  Lingga,  Bintang, 
Carimons,  and  a little  from  Sarawak.  Bangka  gam- 
bir  is  apparently  not  imported  into  the  Singapore 
market,  or  if  it  comes  in,  it  does  so  via  Rhio,  as 
Rhio  gambir. 

In  the  Malay  Peninsula  the  cultivation  is  by  no 
means  as  extensive  as  might  have  been  exnected. 
In  Singapore  there  are  still  a number  of  plantations, 
all  small,  but  the  great  extent  of  country  now 
covered  with  lalang-grass  shows  how  extensive  the 
former  cultivation  was  and  how  it  has  fallen  off. 
Johor  and  Muar  produce  a large  quantity,  the  best 
of  which  is  obtained  at  Batu  Pahat  on'  the  West 
Coast. 

In  Negri  Sembilan  are  a few  small  plantations, 
where  chewing  gambir  only  is  made.  In  Malacca 
there  are  two  or  three  large  plantations  carefully 
cultivated  by  the  Chinese,  where  export  gambir  is 
made,  and  some  smaller  Malay  ones  where  a good 
deal  of  chewing  gambir  is  produced.  Perak,  Penang, 
Province  Wellesley  and  the  East  Coast  States  produce 
little  or  none.  In  Pahang  some  way  up  the  river 
Tembeling  is  a small  amount  of  cultivation  for 
local  consumption,  which  appears  to  have  been  going 
on  for  many  years. 

Uses  or  the  Drug. 

Gambir  is,  as  stated  above,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant tanning  materials.  Mr.  Evans  informs  me 
that  it  gives  a peculiar  gloss  to  the  leather  not 
produced  by  the  other  tanning  substances.  It  holds 
the  second  place  in  importance,  oak  bark  being  na- 
turally the  most  important.  Sumach  ( Rhus  coriaria), 
an  European  shrub,  is  almost  of  equal  importance 
with  gambir,  and  is  produced  iu  large  quantities  in 
Southern  Europe. 

It  is  a1  so  used  as  a brown  dye  and  for  strengthening 
canvas  and  making  it  waterproof,  and  a very  large 
quantity  is  used  in  the  silk  works. 

For  these  purposes,  the  greater  part  of  the  gambir 
exported  from  Singapore  in  sent  to  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  The  amount  exported  has  not  fluctu- 
ated much  of  late  years.  Since  1886,  the  smallest 
yearly  export  was  672,183  pikuls  in  1888,  and  the 
highest  769,784  in  r890. 

Of  this,  the  largest  quantity  goes  to  the  British 
Islands,  which  took  2,789,975  dollars’  worth  in  1890 — 
a distinct  increase  on  former  years.  Germany  and 
France  since  1886  have  both  doubled  their  import, 
the  former  from  366,852  dollars’  worth  in  1886  to 
677,554  in  1890,  the  latler  from  397,752  to  797,443. 

Italy,  which  takes  a comparatively  small  amount, 
has  fluctuated  very  much.  The  highest  value  it 
received  during  that  period  was  93,411  dollars’  worth. 

The  United  States  have  increased  their  demand 
since  1886  from  783,404  to  1,197,403. 

British  India’s  demand  has  increased  from  79,627 
.in  1886  to  132,655  in  1890. 

The  Dutch  Indies  take  also  an  increasing  quan- 
tity, viz.,  from  530,000  to  778,170. 


In  Australia,  however,  the  import  has  fallen  very 
considerably,  viz.,  from  59,152  to  1,050  dollars'  worth. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  larger  use  of  Sumach, 
which  is  abundant  in  this  country. 

The  price  of  gambir  has  fallen  very  considerably 
of  late.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  over  production, 
for  it  appears  that  the  amount  produced  is  not  much 
in  excess  of  former  jrears,  but  is  due  to  decreased 
consumption,  from  depression  in  Ihe  silk  trade. 

The  following  table  gives  the  exports  of  gambir 
from  Singapore  from  1886  to  1890.  from  the  Straits 
Settlements  Qa  ette  of  May  29th,  1891: — 

1886  673,718  pikuls. 

1887  732,962 

1888, 672,1  S3 

1889 720,931 

1890, 769,704 

This  shows  that  there  is,  on  the  whole,  a little 
increase  in  its  cultivation. 

Besides  its  use  as  a tanning  material  and  a dye, 
gambir  is  used,  to  a small  extent,  in  medicine  under 
the  name  of  Pale  catechu  as  an  astingent.  It  is 
efficacious  in  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentry,  and  is 
thus  used  by  the  Malays,  and  also  for  uterine  haemor- 
rhage and  general  mucous  discharges,  for  bleeding 
of  the  nose,  in  the  form  of  an  ointment  for  ulcers, 
and  in  other  cases  where  an  astringent  is  required, 
and  it  is  especially  valuable  for  relaxed  uvula  and 
hoarseness.  It  is  more  powerful  in  its  action  than 
the  catechu  of  Acacia  catechu.  Dr.  Trimen  in  Medical 
Botany  states  that  it  is  more  commonly  used  iu 
medicine  in  India  and  England  than  in  America- 

As  a masticatory  in  place  of  areca-nut,  it  is 
very  extensively  used  throughout  the  East,  and  is 
sold  in  all  the  small  shops  in  the  country.  The 
chewing  gambir  is  made  chiefly  by  the  Malays,  but 
a large  quantity  is  imported  from  Siak  in  Sumatra. 
The’Siak  manufacturers  mix  cloves  and  other  ingre- 
dients with  it,  to  improve  the  flavour,  but  the 
Malacca  Malays  make  it  quite  pure. 

Another  use  for  gambir  has  been  suggested  by 
Mr.  T.  C.  Drysdale  iu  Logan's  Journal,  1850,  Vol.  v, 
162,  namely,  as  a preservative  of  timber  in  sea  water. 
He  states  that  in  1848  the  vessel  Ocean  Queen,  while 
on  a voyage  from  Singapore  to  London,  was 
wrecked  on  the  North-East  coast  of  Linggin,  and 
sank  in  nine  fathoms  of  water.  Four  months  after 
it  was  found  that  the  whole  upper  decks  were  "riddled 
with  barnacles  ” (probably  Teredo  is  intended).  There 
was  a quantity  of  gambir  in  the  hold,  and  when 
it  was  broken  into  the  water  all  round  the  ship 
was  saturated  with  gambir,  whereupon  all  the  "bar- 
nacles’’ died,  and  had  not  reappeared  eight  months 
afterwards.  Acting  upon  this,  a Mr.  Clunis  tested 
the  effects  of  gambir  by  painting  the  bottom  of  a 
boat  with  a composition  of  dammar  oil,  gambir  and 
chunam,  and  observed  that  the  mixture  appeared 
to  preserve  the  boat  from  barnacles  and  algae  for  a 
considerable  period.  Attemps  have  also  been  made 
to  use  it  as  a preservative  of  timber  against  termites, 
and  it  seems  to  have  some  effect  at  first,  but  being 
soluble  in  water  it  appears  to  lose  its  efficacy  soon, 
and  furthermore  as  in  all  other  liquid  wood  preser- 
vatives, it  is  useless  to  merely  paint  the  outside  of 
the  timber  as  the  termites  attack  the  interior,  and 
no  method  has  yet  been  found  by  which  the  wood 
itself  can  be  impregnated  thoroughly  with  it. 

(Zb  he  continued.) 

— «*. 

Insectivorous  Birds.— On  page  599  will  be 

found  a reference  to  an  order  of  the  Madras 
Government  and  a list  of  57  insectivorous  birds 
which  it  is  proposed  to  protect.  This,  as  pointed 
out,  is  going  a little  too  far,  because  the  list 
includes  a number  of  game  birds  in  demand  for 
food ; but  there  oan  be  no  doubt  that  the  policy 
indicated  is  a wise  -one  in  the  interests  of  planting 
and  of  agrioulture  generally.  One  great  advantage 
of  tree  culture  on  upcountry  tea  plantations  in 
Ceylon  is  that  they  will  afford  shelter  for  birds 
whioh  will  return  in  great  numbers  to  such  districts 
as  Dimbula,  for  instance,  where  the  clearing  of 
forest  in  oolfee  days  nearly  drove  them  all  away, 
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TEA  CROPPING— WEATHER  ESTIMATES  : 
INFORMATION  FOR  LONDON. 

Our  Badulla  Planting  Correspondent  reports  a 
poor  month  for  tea  in  January,  and  the  continuance 
of  adverse  weather  for  flushing  up  to  date.  It  is 
becoming  a matter  of  practical  importance  as  to 
whether  telegraphio  reports  of  weather  as  affeoting 
“flush,”  as  well  as  of  estimates  monthly  and 
otherwise  should  not  be  sent  to  London  ? One 
gentleman  whose  opinion  we  sought,  writes  : — 

I believe  I must  have  been  the  planter  who  first 
suggested  wiring  this  scorching  drought  to  London. 
I suggested  it  long  ago  to  Colombo  people  ; and  while 
refusing  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  “ official 
estates,”  I recommended  the  Association  here  to  leave 
what  they  did  not  know  alone,  and  wire  the  short 
pluckings  which  they  do  know.  But  I find  wires  are 
sent  by  many  for  private  purposes,  rather  than  for 
the  information  of  purchasing  merchants  in  the 
Lane.  The  shipments  are  regularly  wired  and  some 
firms  wire  at  the  middle  of  each  month  the  ship- 
ments up  to  15th  and  their  estimate  for  2nd  half  of 
month.  An  official  wire  from  “ Chairman,  Planters’ 
Association”  of  this  scorching  drought  would,  I believe, 
send  tea  up  at  once.  February’s  pluckings  will  be 
miserable," 

The  Ceylon  Tea  Fund  Committee  ought  certainly 
to  authorise  the  Chairman  to  telegraph  at  once. 

— .» — . 

KURAKKAN. 

Cereal  from  W.  Ferguson’s  Notes  on  Ceylon 
Grasses  (Eleusine  Coracana).  Eleusine  Coracana,  Goert. 
Rox.  FI.  Ind.  1.  p.342.  E.  Stricta,  Rox.  l.c.  p.343? 
Cynosurus  Coracanus,  Linn.  Kurakkan,  Sinhalese, 
Hermaun  Mus.  Zeyl.  p.  58.  Linn.  FI.  Zeyl.  No  458. 
p.  208.  Knox's  Ceylou,  p.  22.  Kayva.ru,  and  Kel- 
waragu,  Tamil.  Natchne,  Ragee,  Hind.  Raggi, 
of  Madras.  I can  find  no  explanation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  specific  name  adopted  by  Linnaeus  and 
Gcartner,  but  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  Sinhalese  Kurafcham,  under  which  it  has 
been  known  to,  and  cultivated  by,  the  natives  time 
out  of  mind.  There  is  no  record  of  its  having  been 
found  in  a wild  state.  This  is  cultivated  extensively 
by  the  Sinhalese  from  the  coast  up  to  several  1000  feet 
in  the  Kandyan  country,  especially  in  the  cheenas= 
to  what  is  called  Kumari  in  the  Madras  Presidency 
“ This  is  the  most  prolific  of  cultivated  grasses,  form- 
ing the  chief  diet  of  the  poorer  classes  in  some 
parts  of  India  as  Mysore,  North  Circars,  slopes  of 
the  Ghauts,  &c.  It  is  considered  by  the  natives  to 
be  the  most  nourishing  and  invigorating  of  cheap 
food.  On  analysis  Raggi  has  been  found  to  contain, 
on  an  average  6'53  per  cent  of  nitrogenous  matter, 
whereas  rice  contains  7 ’40  and  wheat  13’42.  In  this 
respect  Raggi  stands  last  among  the  cereals  of 
In  dia.  But  Dr  Forbes  Watson  thinks  that  the 
want  of  nitrogen  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
mineral  constituents  of  Raggi.  It  is  rich  in  iron 
required  for  the  blood  corpuscles,  and  in  potassa, 
lime  and  phosphoric  acid  essential  to  various  tissues 
of  the  body.  On  the  whole  Raggi  thus  stand  high 
in  food  value.  See  a very  full  account  on  this 
grain  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Ceylon  Observer  of  19th 
July,  1879,  extracted  from  the  Madras  Athenaeum.  .'—One 
variety  of  E.  Stricta,  Rox.  gives  120-fold,  and  another 
500-fold,  whilst  on  two  tufts,  the  produce  of  one 
seed,  50  culms  grew,  and  no  less  than  81,000-fold 
was  carefully  calculated  to  be  the  produce  of  this 
plant.  Five  varieties  of  Kurrakkan  are  cultivated  by 
the  Sinhalese. 


UVA  PLANTING  REPORT. 

Badulla,  Feb.  3rd. 

The  past  has  been  the  driest  January  I remem- 
ber, and  we  have  had  far  more  wind  than  usual. 

The  Weather  here  now  is  simply  delightful. 
Bright  hot  days  with  a cool  breeae,  mpraipgs  a»d 
evenings  bitterly  colei, 


Tea  did  very  little  in  January,  and  the  weather 
is  still  too  cold  and  there  is  too  much  wind  for 
much  flush  even  now.  But  we  shall  probably  get 
good  flushes  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  The 
district  prices  continue  fairly  good  though  we  have 
had  nothing  very  sensational  lately.  Factories  are 
paying  from  9c.  to  11c.  per  lb.  green  leaf.  A good 
deal  of  pruning  has  been  done  in  the  district  thiB 
last  month,  and  the  habit  of  pruning  in  January 
is  growing  in  favour. 

Coffee  is  if  anything  looking  more  wretched  than 
when  I wrote  last.  A few  estates  at  medium  ele- 
vations have  a good  blossom  in  spike,  but  crop 
this  year  will  be  woefully  short  from  Badulla. 
Bug,  which  is  usually  dead  at  this  season  of  the 
ear,  is  still  flourishing  ; and  I am  afraid  wre  shall 
ave  another  attack.  I attribute  this  to  the  want 
of  rain  this  year,  for  except  in  October  and  early 
part  of  November  we  have  had  none  of  the  heavy 
afternoon  showers  we  generally  expect.  Large  acreages 
of  coffee  will  go  under  tea  this  year,  and  I think 
even  the  most  hopeful  of  us  now  realize  that  coffee  is 
no  longer  to  be  relied  upon.  The  two  new  cart 
roads  have  been  commenced  and  the  Spring- Valley  - 
N aula  road  is  making  great  progress. 

Labour  is  fairly  plentiful  in  the  district,  and 
health  generally  good. 

» 

TRAVANCORE  TEA  IN  COLOMBO. 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  A TRAVANCORE  PROPRIETOSi 
No  one  in  Colombo  is  more  directly  interested  ifa 
Travancore  than  Mr.  Donald  Noble,  the  Manager  of 
tie  local  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Madras,  so  that  bia 
views  on  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  remitting 
the  import  duty  at  present  levied  in  Ceylon  on  tea 
have  the  merit  of  being  those  of  one  well  up  in  the 
subjeot.  As  owner  of  a fine  young  estate  in  Travan- 
core— the  Glen  Mary  estate— and  as  largely  interested 
in  Ceylon  tea,  Mr.  Noble  is  well  qualified  to  express 
an  opinien  cn  tbe  subject,  though  we  certainly  do 
not  agree  with  what  he  says. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  es  to  the  possibility  of 
a large  number  cf  Xravanoore  estates  sending  teal 
to  Colombo,  Mr.  Noble  said  :■ — 

“ It  all  depends  upon  the  duty.  Abolish  the  dhty 
and  I feel  Bure  a number  of  estates  would  ship  teas 
here  for  public  sale  in  Colombo.  Anyone  wantiBg 
their  money  s on  would  naturally  do  so.  At  present 
it  is  not  worth  the  trouble.  I have  tried  it,  and  so 
have  others,  and  we  have  all  stopped.  Teas  come  here 
via  Tuticorin,  and,  if  they  ere  damaged  in  transit, 
or  require  re-boopii  g or  re-firiDg,  or  even  re-bulking, 
it  can't  be  done,  as  they  have  to  be  sold  in  bond  or 
else  duty  has  to  be  paid  on  them.  This  is  a direct 
discouragement  to  the  development  of  the  trade  of 
Colombo.  The  duty  is  absolutely  indefensible.  Let 
any  member  of  Parliament  put  a question  to  tbe 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  an 
order  to  rescind  the  duty  would  be  sent  out  at  once. 
Ceylon  puts  a 6d.  duty  on  Indian  tea,  and  India  allows 
600,000  lb.  of  Ceylon  tea  yearly  to  find  its  way  into 
consumption  in  India  yearly  free  of  duly  ! The  anomaly 
is  monstrous.” 

ABked  shout  the  cost  of  bringing  down  tea  from 
Travancore,  Mr.  Noblo  said: — “It  does  not  cost  much. 
It  is  far  cheaper  in  many  ways,  as  cheaper  freight  to 
London  is  secured  from  Colombo  than  from  India 
Coast  ports.  That  the  trade  wculd  grow  I verily 
telieve,  if  encouraged.  You  must  remember  that  it 
is  far  nearer  to  Colombo  from  any  port  of  the  Coast 
of  Inc'D  than  it  is  from  one  coast  of  India  to  the 
other,  Have  I made  any  representation  to  Govern- 
ment in  the  matter  ? Of  course  I have.  I saw  the 
Colonial  Secretary  last  year,  and  even  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  defend  the  duty  in  theory.  He  promised 
bis  best  assistance  when  the  tariff  was  revised,  but 
so  far  nothing  has  been  done.” 

When  the  danger  of  Java  and  China  teaa 
beiDg  shipped  to  Colombo  and  mixed  with  Ceylon 
teas  as  soon  as  the  duty  was  removed  was  pointed 
out)  to  him,  Mr*  Noble  expressed  a copfidf^ 
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hope  that  rival  merchants  would  expose  such 
underhand  praotices  and  thus  put  a stop  to  it. 
“ But  in  any  case,”  said  he,  “ the  duty  is  quite 
indefensible.  What  have  you  got  to  say  in  its 
favour  ? The  matter  will  shortly  he  taken  up  by 
the  Travancore  Planters’  Association  and  by  the 
Madras  papers,  all  of  whom  will  be  down  oo 
you  about  this  duty.  The  only  way  out  of  it 
would  be  by  allowing  Travancore  teas  in  duty 
free  whilst  maintaining  the  duty  against  other  teas, 
but  do  you  think  differential  duties  will  be  allowed  ? 
Not  for  a moment.  There  is  no  help  for  it — the  duty 
must  go.”— Local  Times.” 


THE  CINCHONA  REWEIGHTS. 

At  Tuesday's  barb-sales  the  question  of  the  reweigh- 
ing of  recently-imported  cinchona  bark  again  came 
up  for  discussion.  Mr.  David  Howard  set  the  ba'l 
rolling  by  intimating  that  buyers  would  in  future  not 
be  willing  to  content  themselves  with  a statement  of 
the  weight  of  the  packages  upon  their  invoice,  but 
would  require  a duplicate  of  the  original  weighing 
account  from  the  Dock  Company  to  be  sent  with  it.  On 
behalf  of  the  importers,  Mr.  Rucker  assented  to  this 
wish,  and  after  a desultory  discussirn  the  proposal  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. — Chemist  and  Druggist,  Jan.  27. 


WHY  EGGS  DON’T  HATCH. 

Ab  a rule,  those  who  purchase  eggs  look  for  them 
all  to  hatch,  and  blame  the  breeder  from  whom  they 
were  purchased  if  they  do  not  do  so.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten  the  reason  for  failure  to  hatch  is  the  fault  of  the 
buyers  or  their  faithful  “ biddies.”  Hundreds,  aye, 
thousands,  of  people  don't  know  how  to  set  a hen,  and 
even  after  she  has  been  successfully  set,  there  are  just 
as  many  thousands  of  people  who  do  not  know  how  to 
care  for  her,  in  faot,  consider  it  a tiresome  job  to  even 
“ peep  ” at  her,  or  throw  her  U handful  of  food. 

Many  times  a setting  hen  is  surrounded  with  lice.  I 
remember  a sight  at  the  home  of  a thrifty  farmer 
which  I shall  never  forget.  The  farmer’s  wife  was  very 
much  interested  in  poultry,  and  she  would  have  her 
own  way  in  setting  the  hens.  These  were  placed  on  the 
ground  and  directly  under  the  roosts,  and  on  visiting 
the  house  at  night  with  alight,  I often  saw  the  ground 
and  the  sides  of  the  building  literally  alive  with 
lice,  spider  lice,  whioh  hide  away  during  the  daylight, 
but,  like  bed-bugs,  come  out  at  night  in  myriads. 
Tormented  with  these  lice,  I saw  the  hens  standing  and 
the  eggs  cold.  Thus  they  were  spoiled,  unnoticed  by 
the  attendant,  as  the  faithful  hen  was  true  to  her  task 
in  the  day.  Again,  some  hens  do  not  know  their  busi- 
ness, and  fail  to  turn  their  eggs.  I have  often  noticed 
that  when  a good  setting  hen  is  through  feeding  and 
enters  her  nest,  Bhe  steps  carefully  about  as  she  turns 
around  to  take  in  the  surroundings,  and  see  if  she  is 
at  home.  After  this  the  very  first  thing  she  will  do  is 
to  “ tuck  under  ” the  eggs  from  the  outside.  These  are 
the  hens  that  hatch  the  eggs.  AgaiD,  a great  many  peo- 
ple put  too  many  eggs  under  hens.  Thirteen  are  plenty. 

As  a rule,  eggs  trom  young  pullets  do  not  hatch  well. 
I prefer  two-year-old  hens  for  batching  from.  The 
chicks  are  healthier  and  stronger.  Eggs  from  fat  hens 
never  hatch  well.  Another  reason  for  eggs  from  the 
heavy  breeds  not  hatching  is  the  fault  of  the  male.  A 
broken  egg  in  the  nest  will  spoil  the  balance,  unless 
the  whole  lot  be  immediately  washed  in  lukewarm 
water.  A rotten  egg  will  damage  the  whole  batch ; 
and  again,  no  matter  how  careful  the  breeder  may  be 
in  packing  and  shipping  eggs,  they  meet  occasionally 
with  very  careless  handling  from  railroad  employees 
and  others. 

Last,  but  not  least,  some  persons  who  purohaee 
high  priced  eggs  are  too  anxious  and  disturb  the  hens 
too  frequently,  especially  during  the  last  ten  days,  just 
the  very  time  when  they  should  he  left  alone.  These 
are  the  people  who  seldom  get  a chick,  but  who  are 
ready  to  “ set  upon  ” the  man  who  sold  them  the  eggs. 

I have  known  of  parties  who  paid  regular  visits  to 
the  nests,  an  cl  each  time  ebook  each  egg  to  see  if  it 


rattled,  just  the  way  to  make  them  bad,  if  not  so;  yet 
all  the  failures  are  charged  to  the  breeder.  These  are 
some  among  the  reasons  why  eggs  don’t  hatch  ; and 
when  I know  all  I do,  it  is  almost  a wonder  that  any 
hatch  at  all.  B.  A.  Fox. 

— Southern  Planter. 


IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  CEYLON  COCONUT 
ESTATES. 
yakkedegalla. 

The  first  estate  on  the  list  was  Yakkedegalla  also 
known  as  Yakkedegalle  Haina,  and  regarding  it 
details  were  given  since  1888.  "When  the  plants  were 
counted,  in  that  year  the  number  of  trees  in  bear- 
ing and  trees  which  had  flowered  was  given  as  199, 
young  plants  4,034,  and  vacancies  941 — total  5,174. 
The  total  crop  for  the  year  was  1,788  and  the 
average  nuts  per  tree  8.  In  1889  the  total 
crop  was  2,480  and  the  average  nuts  per  tree 
12 ; in  1890  the  total  was  3,320  and  the  average 
16  ; and  in  1891  the  total  was  7,028,  the  average  being 
35.  In  July  1892  they  were  again  counted  and  the 
figures  were  : — trees  in  bearing  345,  young  plants  4,980, 
vacancies  15 — total  5,340,  the  total  crop  for  the  year 
being  7,738,  and  the  average  nuts  per  tree  37. 

Mr.  Arnold  Dias  started  the  bidding  withR5000  and 
Mr.  E.  A.  Daniel,  and  Mr.  H.  Yan  Cuylenburg  followed 
each  putting  on  R250.  Mr.  Dias  put  on  a similiar  sum 
when  he  was  again  followed  by  Mr.  Daniel,  and  Mr. 
U.  D.S.  Gunasekara,  shortly  after  AnaSnppiyah  Chetty 
bad  a look  in  bidding  R7,000,  Messrs.  Daniel  and  Guna* 
sekara  then  bid  alternately  till  the  sum  had  reaobed 
R8.250  when  the  Ohetty  again  made  an  offer  and 
competed  with  Mr.  Daniel  till  RIO, 000  was  reached 
when  he  retired  leaving  Mr.  Daniel  to  carry  on  the 
sale  with  Mr.  Arthur  Alwis,  who  bid  R10, 500  and 
Mr.  J.  D.  Bartholomeufz  RU,500.  The  next  bid  was 
Mr.  E.  A.  Daniel’s  and  he  became  the  purohaser  of 
the  property  for  Rll,760. 

“ JIAVSA.” 

The  next  on  the  list  was  the  small  piece  of  land 
known  as  “Mansa,”  the  plants  were  counted  in  1883. 
In  1888  the  trees  in  bearing  and  trees  which  had 
flowered  were  205,  young  plants  98,  vacancies  20 — 
total  323.  The  total  crop  for  the  year  was  5,150  and  the 
average  nuts  per  tree  25.  In  1889  the  total  crop  was 
6,500  and  the  average  31 ; in  1890  the  total  crop  was 
7,030  and  average  34  ; and  in  1891  the  total  crop  was 
9,214  and  average  44.  In  July  1892  they  were  again 
counted  and  the  figures  were — trees  in  bearing  and 
trees  which  had  flowered’240,  young  plants  170,  vacan- 
cies 20 — total  430.  The  total  crop  for  the  year  was 
7,675  and  the  average  nuts  per  tree  42. 

For  this  property  Mr.  D S.  Senanaika  started  the 
bidding  with  R500,  Mr.  Gabriel  de  Croos  following 
with  R100.  Mr.  S.  P.  de  Soysa  at  once  offered 
R1,000  and  by  thousands  the  bidding  was  carried  on 
respectively  by  Messrs.  Van  Cuylenburg,  Sensnaike, 
Crcos,  A.  Dias,  C.  Perern,  A.  Dias,  Croos  and  P.  de 
Soysa  till  R2,000  was  readied.  Mr.  SeDanaike  offered 
R2,100  and  Mr,  S.  P.  de  Soysa  R2,200  for  which  sum 
the  property  was  knocked  down  to  him  for  Lady  de 
Soysa. 

Mabaoya,  Upper  Kudaoyaa  and  Lower  Kudaoya 
were  then  put  up  in  oue  lot.  The  bidding  which  was 
started  at  R50.000  by  Mr.  R.  Daniel  was  continued 
by  Messrs.  Alwis  and  Stevenson,  eaoh  of  whom  put 
on  R10,000  fetching  the  sum  up  to  R70.000  when  Mr. 
J.  W.  Jenkins  offered  1171,000,  Mr.  Alwis  followed 
with  R80.000,  Mr.  Stevenson  offered  R85,000 
and  Mr  R.  Daniel  R90,000.  Messrs.  Jenkins 
and  Stevenson  carried  on  the  competition  till 
R102,000  was  readied.  That  sum  waB  offered 
by  Mr.  Jenkins  being  R500  more  that  Mr.  Stevenson 
hut  the  sale  wss  not  concluded  as  it  was  arranged 
that  the  estates  should  he  put  up  separately.  The 
auctioneer  accordingly  called  for  bids  for 

LOWER  Kt’DA  OYA. 

Also  known  as  Polkatua  Mookelana  and  Eogaha 
Haina  (total  extent— Ao.  74,  %•  $■)  was  afterwards 
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pat  ap.  In  1884  a count  took  place  and  the  figures 
were — trees  in  bearing,  aDd  trees  which  bad  flowered 
962,  young  plants  340,  vacancies  1,416:  total  2,718.  The 
total  crop  for  the  year  was  9,147  and  the  average 
nuts  per  tree  9 ; in  1885  the  total  crop  was  7,756  and 
the  average  8 ; in  1886  12,846  and  average  13 ; and  in 
1887,  22,326  and  average  23.  In  1888  they  were  again 
oonnted  and  the  figures  were — trees  in  bearing 
and  trees  whioh  had  flowered  1,096,  young  plants 
2,334,  vacancies  242  : total  3,672.  The  total  crop  for  the 
year  was  20,151  and  the  average  18.  In  1889  the 
total  crop  was  19,721  and  average  17  ; in  1890  28,838 
and  average  26,  and  in  1891  52,729  and  average  48. 
In  Joly  1892  there  was  another  oount  and  the  figures 
were — 1892  trees  in  bearing  and  trees  which  had 
flowered  1,384,  young  plants  2,994,  vacancies  27  : total 
4,405.  The  total  orop  for  the  year  was  65,186  and 
average  53. 

Mr.  Arthur  Alwis  started  with  R15.000 — a price  whioh 
was  doubled  when  the  hammer  fell.  Mr.  Jenkins 
went  as  high  as  R29.500  but  Agonis  Appuharny  and 
U.  D.  S.  Gunasekera  went  on  by  E500’s  till  R31.500 
was  reaohod  and  at  that  price  the  latter  became  the 
purchaser. 

UPPEB  KUDA  OYA  ESTATE. 

Also  known  as  Naraagaha  Haina  and  Kadurugaha 
Watte.  (Total  extent  Ac.  52  2 22)  came  next.  In 

1878  account  took  place  and  figures  were — trees 
in  bearing  and  trees  which  had  flowered  600,  young 
plants  168,  vacancies  2.545  : total  3,313.  The  total  crop 
for  the  year  4,250.  The  average  nuts  per  tree  7.  In 

1879  the  total  crop  was  9,400  and  average  15 ; in  1880 
14,300  and  average  23  ; in  1881  8.000  and  average  13 ; 

1882  6,864  and  average  11;  in  1883  19,094  and  average 
31.  In  1884  they  were  again  counted  and  figures  were 
— trees  in  bearing  and  tree3  which  had  flowered 
688,  young  plants  72,  vacaDoies  2,543  : total  3,303.  The 
total  orop  for  the  year  was  20,541  and  average  29; 
in  1885  the  total  crop  was  24,310  and  average  35; 
in  1886  25,252  and  average  36;  in  1887  26,099  and 
average  37.  In  1888  there  was  another  couut  and 
figures  were  : trees  in  bearing  and  trees  which 
had  flowered  760,  young  plants  2,538,  vacancies  15  and 
total  3,313.  The  total  crop  for  the  year  was  19,624  and 
average  25.  In  1889  the  total  crop  wa3  20,094  and 
average  26;  in  1890  28,507  and  average  37;  in  1891 
37,295  and  average  49.  In  July  1892  there  was 
another  oount  and  figures  were  trees  in  bearing 
and  trees  which  had  flowered  906,  young  plants  2,369, 
vacancies  29  and  total  3,304.  Toe  total  crop  for  the 
year  was  40,964  and  average  60. 

The  bidding  started  at  R10, 000— a prioe  whioh 
was  tripled  when  a sale  was  effected.  Messrs.  J. 
S.  Sananaike,  A.  Alwis  and  Gabriel  Oroos  were  the 
highest  bidders.  The  first  memioned  went  as  high  as 
R27,000,  the  second  R29.000  and  Mr.  Croos  R30,000. 

MAHAOYA  ESTATE. 

Also  known  as  “Jambugaha  Haina,”  of  the  extent  of 
81  aores.  In  1878  a count  was  made  and  the  figures 
were — trees  in  bearing  and  trees  which  have  flow- 
ered 3,134,  yonng  plants  130,  vacancies  994  : total  4,258. 
To  al  crop  for  the  year  90,500,  average  nuts  per  tree 
28;  in  1879  the  total  crop  was  131,815  find  average 
42 ; in  1880  154,826  and  average  49 ; in  1881  97,000 
and  average  30;  in  1882  123,572  and  average  39  ; in 

1883  179,748  and  average  57.  In  1884  there  was  an- 
other oonnt  and  figures  were — trees  in  bearing  and 
trees  which  had  flowered  3,134,  yonng  plants  130, 
vaoanoies  994:  total  4,258.  The  total  crop  for  the  year 
175,281  and  average  55  ; in  1885  165,419  and  average 
52;  in  1886  169,984  and  average  64;  in  1887  201,933 
aDd  average  64.  In  1888  there  was  another  count 
and  the  figures  were — trees  in  bearing  and  trees 
whioh  have  flowered  3,240,  young  plants  24,  va- 
cancies 994  : total  4,258.  Total  crop  for  the  year  171,400 
and  average  62  ; in  1889  171,924  and  average  63;  in 
1890  197,406  and  average  60;  in  1891  241,637  and 
average  74.  In  July  1892  there  was  another  count  and 
the  figures  were — trees  in  hearing  aDd  trees  which 
have  flowered  3,149,  young  plants  46,  vacancies  1,152: 
total  4,347  ; and  the  total  orop  for  the  year  was  221,712 
tod  average  71  nuts  per  tree. 


R40,000  was  the  first  bid  by  Don  Juanis  Appoo 
When  R60.250  was  reached  Mr.  J.  S.  Sananaike  retired 
and  then  Messrs.  Gabriel  Oroos  and  Gabriel  Silva 
fought  the  matter  out  Mr.  Silva  making  the  highest 
bid  R70.250— the  bid  of  Mr.  Croos  being  R70.000. 

The  total  realised  for  the  three  estates  put  up 
separately  was  R131,750  as  against R102, 000  when  put 
up  iu  one  lot.  The  highest  bidders  separately  were 
therefore  the  purchasers. 

The  total  realised  for  the  Fort  property  and  estates 
together  was  R218.950. 

The  sale  lasted  about  three  hours, 

• 

THE  INDIAN  TEA  DISTRICTS. 

Our  Kangra  Valley  correspondent  writes  on  the 
17th  instant : — The  new  year  is  coming  in  splendidly. 
Rainfall  5'95  inches  registered  to  date,  and  Btill 
coming  down  with  a prospect  of  a fall  of  snow  on 
the  higher  gardens.  Pruning,  hoeing  and  work  gene- 
rally in  full  swing.  Every  prospeot  of  a good  season. 
Temperature  55°  maximum;  38°  minimum. 

Our  Darjeeling  correspondent  writes  on  18th  Janu- 
ary 1893 : — For  the  last  week  we  have  experienced 
wretohed  days ; no  sun,  and  when  it  looked  like 
heavy  rain  only  a few  drops  fell.  Thermometer  very 
low,  ranging  at  nights  not  above  36°.  Pruning  going 
ahead  strong  throughout  the  district. 

Our  Moriani  correspondent  writes  on  21st  January 
1893  : — Cold  miserable;  wet  weather  for  the  last  week. 
Pruning  all  finished  and  hoeing  in  full  swing. 

Our  Dera  Doon  correspondent  writes  on  24th  Jan. 
1893: — List  night  we  had  48  inohes  of  rain  and  all 
the  hills  are  covered  with  snow.  It  is  still  raining 
and  is  very  cold. — Indian  Planters'  Gazette. 

■#> 

THE  PRICE  OE  COCONUTS. 

The  price  of  Coconut  writes  our  Negombo  correspon- 
dent, is  phenomenal,  and  bids  fair  to  beat  the  record  of 
all  previous  years.  There  is  great  competition  among 
buyers  at  prices  varying  from  R40  to  R43.  Owing  to  the 
drought  of  laBt  year  the  orop  of  the  latter  end  of  1892 
and  of  the  beginning  of  this  year  has  fallen  consider- 
ably. It  might  surprise  some  of  your  readers  to  hear 
that  the  cooonut  crop  of  the  present  season  has  fallen 
by  half,  and  in  some  estates  by  more  than  half.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  supply  falls  short  of  the 
demand,  hence  the  unusual  rise  in  the  prioe  of 
coconuts.  Messrs.  Vavasseur  & Co.  of  Colombo  are 
about  the  greatest  purchasers.  There  is  a gentleman 
here  who  has  agents  stationed  iu  different  localities 
in  this  and  in  Ohilaw  districts  buying  up  all  the 
available  nuts  without  reference  to  quantity. 


TEA  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA: 

MR.  HENRY  COTTAM  AGAIN. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  that  in  all  the  paragraphs 
oiroulating  for  many  months  baok  about  Mr.  Henry 
Cottam's  trial  of  tea  in  the  Southern  States  and 
the  expectations  of  suooess,  not  one  word  is  said 
about  the  one  indispensable  condition — cheap  labourl 
A recent  issue  of  the  Canadian  Grocer,  a trade 
journal  published  iu  Toronto,  contains  a short  article 
which  may  give  rise  to  some  apprehension  in  the  tea- 
producing  districts  of  the  world.  A fresh  attempt 
it  appears,  has  been  made  to  grow  tea  in  South 
Carolina.  Shortly  after  the  War  of  Secession,  the 
United  States  Minister  of  Agriculture  instituted  an 
experiment  in  tea-growing  on  an  estate  near  Charles- 
ton ; but  the  results  were  not  encouraging,  and  after 
a short  time  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  A Dr. 
Charles  Shephard  has  now  made  a further  attempt 
to  raise  tea  on  the  same  estate,  and  has  been  assisted 
by  Cottam,  a planter  of  considerable  experience  in 
Ceylon.  Mr.  Cottam  atates  that  the  produoe  of  thi» 
South  Carolinian  estate  is  fully  equal  in  quality  to 
the  teas  grown  in  India  and  Oeylon,  and  that  in  his 
opinion  the  United  States  can  easily  produce  the 
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90,000,000  lb.  of  te»  which  it  now  consumes  annually. 
There  are,  he  says,  millions  of  acres  that  are  suitable 
for  tei  cultivation,  notibly  the  lauds  i,n3ide  the  yellow 

pine  belt. 

If  India  and  Ceylon  do  not  over-produce,  we 
have  not  the  slightest  fear  of  the  United  States 
producing  5 million  lb.  a year  of  tea  (in  place  of 
93)  within  the  next  twenty  years  ! 


INDIAN  TEA  CROP  ESTIMATES,  1892. 

To  the  Editob,  “Indian  Planters’  Gazette.” 


Dear  Sir, — In  their  Circular  of  the  17th  September 
1892  the  General  Committee  reproduced  the  original 
estimate  of  the  Indian  Tea  Crop  in  the  following 

figures : — 

Original  Estimate  of  Crop  of  1892. 


Assam 

Cachar  and  Sylhet 
Darjeeling,  Terai,  Dooars 
Chittagong  and  Chota  Nagpore 
Dehra  Dun,  Kumaon  and  Kangra  . . 
Private  and  Native  Gardens 


lb. 

54,210,100 

89,208,652 

25,691,617 

1,442,910 

4,500,000 

4,000,000 


129,053.278 

They  also  published  a revised  estimate  based  upon 
actual  results  to  the  31st  August  as  follows:  — 

_ Manufactured  to  Manufactured  to 
31st  August  1891.  31st  August  1892. 

lb.  lb. 


Assam 

29,305,908 

27,260,859 

Cachar  and  Sylhet 

20,541,311 

18,771,078 

Darjeeling  and  Terai 

7,048,694 

6,539,686 

Dooars 

6,771,616 

7,379,084 

Chittagong  and 

Chota  Nagpore 

722,591 

567,719 

64,390,120 

60,518,426 

Revised  estimate  of  crop  of  1892. 


lb. 

Assam  . . 49,046,574 

Cachar  and  Sylhet  ..  35,772,048 

Darjeeling  and  Terai  . . 10,498,850 

Dooars  . . 13,125,350 

Chittagong  and  Chota  Nagpore  ..  1,263,835 

Dehra  Dun,  Kumaon  and  Kangra  . . 4,500,000 

Private  and  Native  Gardens  . . 4,000,000 


118,206,657 

They  have  now  the  pleasure  to  give  you  the  figures 
showing  the  actual  outturn  of  the  Indian  Tea  Crop 

of  1892. 

Actual  Outturn  of  Crop  of  1892. 

lb. 


Assam 

. . 46  307,348 

Cachar 

. . 16,110,506 

Sylhet 

. . 17,744,557 

Darjeeling 

. . 6,796,315 

Terai 

. . 2,807,530 

Dooars 

. . 14,889,006 

Chittagong 

830,293 

Chotta  Nagpore 

201,328 

Dehra  Dun,  Kumaon  and  Kangra 

. . 4,000,000 

Private  and  Native  Gardens 

. . 4,000,000 

113,6S6,883 

The  total  shipments  to  all  places  from  1st  May  to 
31st  December  1892  are  99,883,106  b.  The  exports  to 
the  Colonies  and  other  ports  are  estimated  not  to 
exceed  7 millions,  which  will  leave  106J  millions  for 
export  to  the  United  Kingdom.— Yours  faithfully, 
S.  E.  J.  Clarke,  Secretary. — Indian  Planters'  Gazette. 


POTATO  CULTURE  AND  DISEASE. 

(From  a Correspondent.) 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  applying  a 
mixture  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  lime  to  potatoes 
for  the  purpose  of  prevention  of  potato  disease,  a 
series  of  experimental  plots  have  been  cultivated 


in  three  areas  in  the  Warminister  district.  The 
cultivation  was  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
teaching  of  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  cottage 
gardening  in  Wiltshire,  by  a sub-committee  of  the 
County  Council  (Technical  Education  Committee. 
One  portion  of  the  plot  was  dressed  twice  with  a 
mixture  composed  of  2tb  each  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
lime,  and  molasses  in  ten  gallons  of  water.  This 
mixture  was  sprayed  over  the  foliage  by  an  “Eclair” 
sprayer  on  July  20th  and  August  16th  at  the  rate 
of  160  gallons  an  acre.  The  effect  of  the 
dressing  in  prolonging  the  life  of  the  plants  for 
weeks  after  the  undressed  foliage  was  decayed,  was 
very  marked. 

The  crop  of  potatoes  which  was  raised  and 
weighed  on  the  ground  in  the  presence  of  reporters 
and  visitors,  weighed  on  the  undressed  half  perch 
of  “Imperators”  1751b.  large,  2ilb.  small,  6ilb. 
diseased — total  1841b.  The  weight  on  the  adjoining 
half  perch  which  had  been  sprayed  was  2051b. 
large,  3flb.  small,  11-lb.  diseased — total  2101  lb., 
being  at  the  rate  of  30  tons  1 cwt.  per  acre  gross, 
and  an  increase  over  the  undressed  area  at  the 
rate  of  over  4 tons  per  acre  of  sound  tubers. 

The  extraordinary  weight  of  potatoes  raised  from 
these  and  other  plots  has  excited  much  surprise. 
It  is  alluded  to  by  Sir  John  Lawes  in  Terms  of 
gentle  irony.  “We  have,”  he  says,  “carried  out 
experiments  on  potato  growing  for  many  years.  As, 
however,  our  highest  yield  per  acre  does  not 
amount  to  much  more  than  half  the  lowest  yield 
in  the  Warminster  experiments,  it  is  evidently 
quite  time  to  bring  ours  to  a close.  If  technical 
education  can  make  such  rapid  progress  in  its 
infancy,  what  may  we  expect  when  it  reaches 
maturity  ?”  The  experiments  were  carried  out  with 
every  possible  care,  and  the  full  report  is  now 
being  published  by  the  Wiltshire  County  Council. 
In  explanation  of  the  phenomenal  weight  of  potatoes 
obtained  from  many  of  the  plots,  and  particularly 
from  the  one  illustrated,  it  may  be  stated  that — (1) 
The  cultivation  was  of  the  most  thorough  kind. 
(2)  The  land  was  allotment  land,  deep  and  rich,  and 
Dr.  Munro  (who  acted  as  consulting  chemist  to  the 
committee)  predicted  from  the  analysis  that  a good 
crop  would  be  yielded,  even  by  the  unmanured 
plots.  One  unmanured  plot  of  "Beauty  of  Hebron” 
(a  far  less  heavy  cr  pper  than  many  of  the  sorts 
grown)  yieh'ed  at  the  rate  of  nearly  eleven  tons 
per  acre.  (3)  The  sets  were  carefully  selected  of 
large  size,  and  were  planted  at  dis  ances  of  31  by 
17|  inches  apart ; also  the  time  of  planting  was 
sufficiently  early.  (4)  The  manure  was  at  the  rate 
of  4 cwt.  per  acre  each  of  superphosphate  of  lime, 
kainit,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  the  latter  being  applied 
in  two  instalments  five  weeks  apart.  (5)  “ Imperators  “ 
have  been  recognised  by  Continental  and  American 
growers  as  the  heaviest  cropping  variety  in  cultivation. 
(6)  The  s’.eady  and  moderate  rainfall  during  the 
laiter  half  of  the  growth  favoured  this  and  other 
late  varieties. — Hailg  Graphic , Dec.  22. 


COMMERCIAL  ENTERPRISE  IN  CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 

INTERVIEW  WITH  CAPTAIN  LOVETT  CAMERON,  R.N.,  C.B. 

A couple  of  years  ago  every  one  in  London  was 
talking  of  the  South  African  Company  and  of  Mr. 
Rhodes.  For  the  last  three  or  four  months  we  have  all 
been  discussing  the  East  African  Company  and  the 
railway  projected  by  Sir  Wm.  McKinnon  and  his 
able  co-directors.  Now  it  seems  probable  that  in 
the  near  future  yet  another  company  with  similar 
aims  may  gain  the  public  ear.  The  Central  African 
and  Zoutpansberg  Exploration  Company  deserves 
more  attention  than  has  yet  been  accorded  to  it. 
First  of  all,  it  is  an  international  undertaking  with 
purely  commercial  objects.  From  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  it  has  acquired  rights  over  that  part 
of  the  vast  Hinterland  of  the  Congo  Free  State  which 
abuts  on  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  Portuguese  Go- 
vevnemt  has  ceded  to  it  valuable  powers  over  the  Por- 
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tuguese  possessions  which  lie  north  of  the  Zambesi,  and 
Colonel  Serpa  Pinto  has  joined  its  board  as  one  of  the 
foreign  directors.  These  rights  and  powers,  we  are 
informed,  give  the  Central  African  Company  practical 
command  of  the  great  waterway  from  the  Zambesi, 
by  the  Shire  river  and  lakes  Nyasa  aud  Tanganyika, 
to  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  Jl'ast  African  Com- 
pany’s territory  on  the  Equator.  For  the  purpose  of 
Utilizing  this  communieati  m by  water  between  its 
chief  possessions  the  Central  African  Company  has 
recently  formed  a subsidiary  company  entitled  the 
African  Flotilla  snd  Transport  Company,  with  a capital 
of  £50,000. 

As  Captain  Lovett  Cameron  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Central  Afrioan  Company,  and  also  one  of  the  direo- 
tors  of  the  Flotilla  and  Transport  Company,  one  of 
our  representatives  called  upon  him  for  information 
as  to  the  new  undertaking. 

“ Tranrport  by  water,”  be  said,  “is  oheaper — at  least 
in  all  new  countries— than  transport  by  land.  Even  in 
England  canals  hold  their  own  with  railways.  But  in 
Africa  the  owner  of  the  waterway  has  immense  ad- 
vantages. Take  one  example.  It  is  said  to  cost  £300  to 
transport  one  ton  weight  of  goods  from  Zanzibar  to 
Uganda,  thiough  the  East  African  Company’s  pos- 
sessions, across  some  500  miles  of  land.  And  even  now 
we  can  take  it  up  the  Zambesi  and  Shirb  rivers  by 
the  lakes  at  half  that  price.” 

“ But  when  Sir  William  McKinnon’s  railway  is 
finished,”  I interjected,  “ surely  the  advantage  will 
be  with  him  ? ” 

‘•It  is  rot  proposed  to  run  the  railway  more  than 
half-way  ; there  are  some  awkward  mountains  to  be 
crossed  before  the  Victoria  Nyanza  can  be  reached, 
and  my  waterway  taps  nearly  1,500  miles  of  country 
as  against  500 — and  such  country  ! Why,  on  the  Shir 6 
alone  oue  firm  has  a coffee  plantation  with  nearly  a 
million  trees  in  bearing,  and  this  within  two  hundred 
and  fifty  mih  s by  water  from  the  mouth  ot  the  Zam- 
besi. Englishmen  and  SoMchmer,  settled  co'onisia  like 
theBucbauans,  will  have  to  trade  wi  h us.  At  Tete,  on  the 
Zambesi,  there  is  first  rate  ooa!  in  immense  quantity 
on  the  surface.  TheZ-mbesi,  too,  offers  the  shortest  and 
cheapest  route  to-  Fort  Salisbury.  And,  to  judge  by 
the  remains  of  old  gold-diggings,  our  land  north  of 
the  Zambesi  is  at  least  as  rich  in  precious  metals  as 
Matabeleland.” 

“ But  what  do  you  intend  to  do  with  the  £50,000 
of  the  Flotilla  and  Transport  Company  ?” 

“ The  sum  seems  to  you  small,  but  acorns  produce 
oaks.  We  are  now  building  at  Messrs,  Yarrow’s 
light-draught  stern-wheelers,  and  at  Thornycroft's 
equally  light-draught  turbine  screw  boats.  Commander 
Keane,  who  for  two  years  has  been  in  command  of 
our  gunboats  on  the  Zambesi,  has  directed  the 
construction  of  these  vessels  ; they  will  be  adapted 
to  their  purpose.  I hope  to  have  these  steamers 
running  on  the  Zambesi  by  the  middle  of  February 
next.  Then  we  shall  put  a steamer  on  Lake  Nyasaa, 
and  so  on.” 

“ But  the  service  on  the  Zambesi  will  be  unhealthy  ?” 

“ Commander  KeaDe’s  orews  did  not  suffer.  Health 
on  the  Ztmbesi, as  in  London,  depends  ohiefly  on  care- 
ful living.” 

“ But  why  do  you  suppose  that  these  steamers  will 
earn  large  profits  ?” 

“The  Congo  companies  are  already  paying  satisfac- 
tory dividends.  The  Central  African  Company  possess 
immeuse  territories — highlands  north  of  the  Zunbesi 
and  along  the  Shiib  — wbioh  are  fit  for  immediate 
colonization  by  Europeans.  Ou  the  east  hank  of  the 
Shird  are  the  coffee  plantations.  The  Zambesi  taps  far 
richer  country  than  the  Congo,  aud  more  quickly.  Some 
British  colonists  on  the  Shite  have  ulready  madel.rge 
fortunes;  others  are  on  their  way  out.  Nothing  has  pre- 
vented the  colonization  of  this  country  by  Euro- 
peans, but  lack  of  transport;  we  are  about  to 
supply  that;  the  results  oan  be  foreseen.” 

“ Your  Flotilla  and  Transport  Company,  in  fact, 
will  help  to  develop  the  possessions  of  the  Central 
Afrioan  Company  ?" 

“Yes,  certainly.  That  is  why  the  Central  African 
Company  found  half  the  capital  of  the  Flotilla  Oom- 

p»Dy.” 


“ And  you  look  forward  to  a prosperous  future  for 
both  ?” 

“ I do,  and  my  opinion  of  the  Zambesi  and  the 
lake  waterway  was  formed  when  I crossed  Afriea 
in  1876.  I then  deoided  that  this  was  the  most  fruit- 
ful field  for  enterprise  in  all  Africa.  Consider,  too, 
that  we  have  no  watered  capital ; money  is  found  at 
once  for  what  is  needed,  without  extravaganoe  or 
waste  of  any  kind  ; every  step  is  taken  on  the  best 
and  most  careful  advice;  the  Central  Afrioan  Com- 
pany means  business,  and  business  alone.”—/1.  M. 
Budget,  Jan.  19. 


THE  TRICHINOPOLY  PHOSPHATES. 

We  understand  that  Dr.  A.  VcBioker  anJ  Mr.  J. 
Falconer  King  have  reported  ou  the  Trichinopoly 
pbosphatic  nodules  sent  home  by  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment. The  reports  agree  very  closely  with  the  results 
obtained  in  the  Geological  Survey  laboratory  at  Cal- 
cutta. The  average  of  the  six  analyses  published  in 
the  reoords  of  that  Department  show  that  the  nodules 
contain  phosphoric  acid  equavalent  to  59-68  per  cent 
of  tribasio  phosphate  of  lime,  whilst  Dr.  Voelcker 
obtains  57  per  cent  and  Mr.  Falconer  Kirtg  69 
per  cent.  These  gent  emen  agree  also  in  say- 
ing that  the  deposit  may  be  reckoned  as  a valuable 
one,  although  cot  of  the  highest  class,  and  that  it 
would  hardiy  pay  to  export  to  England  during  the 
present  state  of  the  market,  although  it  might  be  used 
on  the  plantations  of  Southern  India,  either  in  its 
raw  state,  or  in  the  form  of  superphosphate.  This 
Report,  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe,  agrees  precisely 
with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Holland,  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  who  ex&miued  the  nodules  in  the 
laboratory  last  year,— M.  Mail , Feb.  8. 


COCOA. 


London,  Jan.  30. 

The  auctions  this  week  were  muo'i  less  exten- 
sive, the  total  of  all  growths  beiug  *2,704  bags,  of 
which  535  bogs  were  Ceylon,  720  bags  Trinidad, 
124  bags  Grenada  snd  other  West  India,  1,283  bags 
Guajaquil  aud  42  bags  Caracas.  Aotive  competition 
took  off  all  the  freshly  landed  pareels  of  Oeylou  at 
firm  rates,  the  following  being  the  details  of  sale:  — 
Maria  ...  99  bags. ..85  A at  112s  Od  14  B at  96s  Od. 

Gangwarily  19  „ ...13  No.  1 at  112s  6d,  2 No.  2 at 
91s  6d,  4 No.  3 at  57s  6d. 

Sunnyside  21  „ ...10  No.  bought  in,  4 No.  2 sold 

at  95s  Od,  7 No.  3 and  D 67s 
6d  to  58s  0d. 


Warriapolla  200  „ ...99  sold  at  116s  Od,  73  at  116s  6d, 
6 at  105 b 6d,  11  at  75s  0d, 
llat  58s  6d. 

Coodulgalla  58  „ 37  No.  1 sold  at  112s  6d,  No.  2 at 
100s  Od.  6 No.  3 at  76s  Od. 

Sundry  ...  138  ,,  chiefly  in  second  bands,  bought  in. 


London,  Jan.  27. 

Auct'ons  this  week  were  restricted  to  2,400  bags 
of  growths.  The  demand  keeps  Btrong  although  the 
arrivals,  per  “ Essequibo  ” and  “ Nonpareil  ” toether 
5,370  bags  i educed  some  of  the  trade  to  await  the 
offering  of  the  fresh  supplies  next  week.  Ceylon  met 
with  strong  competion  and  a general  improvement  of 
Is  to  2s  was  established,  whilst  occasional  last  of 
exceptional  quality  realised  3s  to  5s  advance. 

Ceylon.— Yattawatte  ..  93  bags,  89  No.  1 sold  at 

112s  6d  per  owt. 

Bulatwatte  ..  41  bags,  A No.  1 told  at 
115s  6d  per  cwt. 

iDgurugalla  . . 28  bags,  A No.  1 sold  at 

119s  Od  per  cwt. 

Palli  ..  80  bags,  76  bags  at  115s  Od 

to  117  Od  per  owt. 

Hylton  ..  28  bags,  26  bags  No.  1 sold 
at  120  6d  per  cwt. 

Glei  alpine  ..  4 bags,  B sold  at  80s 

per  owt. 

Total  274  bags 
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Of  other  Growths — 350  bags  Trinidad  sold,  mixed 
red  to  good  at  70a  to  74s  6d,  fine  at  79s  ; 100  bags 
Grenada  at  67s  to  70s;  121  bags  Dominica  at  66s  to 
68s ; 70  bags  St.  Lucia  at  68a  to  70s ; 222  bags 
Jamaioa  at  66a  to  66s  6d,  with  12  tags  fine  red, 
cured  like  Java,  at  80s;  180  bags  St.  Domingo, 
Sanchez  at  67s  to  68^,  and  Jeremie  at  62s  6d  to  65s, 
and  350  bags  Guayaquil  at  71s  to  92s  per  owt.  The 
African  sold  last  week  amounted  to  nearly  1,000  bags; 
this  week  further  sales  of  800  bags  ar6  reported  at  683 
to  69s,  a few  very  low  at  63s  por  owt: 

1892.  1891.  1890.  1889.  1888. 
cwt.  cwt.  cwt.  cwt.  cwt. 

Total  Ceylon  ship- 
ments ..16,819  20,532  15,961  19,054  12,906 

The  following  table  shews  the  movements  in  England, 
France,  and  Hamburg  during  the  past  six  years : — 


1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Imports  in  the  year- 

-England  . .13,684 

13,940 

12,440 

Franoe  ..24,123 

23,978 

26,504 

II  !> 

Hamburg  9,453 

8,917 

7,268 

Total  . .47,260 

46,835 

46,212 

Delivered  in  the  year — England, 

Home  use..  9,280 

9,643- 

9,020 

n >> 

England, 

Export  . . 3,970 

3,930 

3,184 

Fiance, 

Home  use.  .14,330 

14,186 

13,954 

France, 

Export  . . 9,282 

8,853 

9,621 

>»  >» 

Hamburgh, 

tot  tl  ..  9,152 

9,078 

7,683 

Total  ..46,014 

45,690 

43,462 

Stocks  at  close  of  year— England,  5,090 

5,110 

5,030 

France,  9,180 

11  052 

12,233 

>1 

Hamburg,  1,090 

788 

942 

Total  ..15,360  16,950  18,205 


1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Imports  of  the  year- 

-England  ...11,935 

13,199 

12,260 

France  ...18,626 

24,392 

20,080 

II 

Hamburg  6,092 

8,031 

6.934 

Total  ...36‘653 

45,672 

39,274 

Deliveries  in  the  year — England, 

Home  use...  8,343 

8,137 

7,086 

II 

II 

England, 

Export  ...  3,640 

3,541 

3,610 

>t 

II 

Frauce, 

Home  use. ..12,668 

12,148 

12,537 

II 

If 

Frauce, 

Export  ...  7,705 

6,318 

6,187 

» 

Hamburg 

total  ...  7,474 

7,244 

6,658 

Total  ...39,830 

37,388 

36,078 

Stocks  at  olose  of  year— England  5,230 

5,778 

4,641 

Franoe  ...  8,858 

11,717 

7,877 

» 

» 9 

Hamburg  1,337 

2,719 

1,882 

Total  ...15,425 

20,214 

14,4.00 

Tea  in  Australia. — In  one  of  the  “ Around  the 
World”  papers  by  Dr.  F.  E.  Clark,  of  Boston,  is 
an  interesting  description  of  a monster  tea  mtetiiig 
in  Melbourne,  Australia.  “There  can  be  no  doubt,” 
he  says,  “ about  the  national  beverage  of  Australia. 
It  is  tea,  beyond  a question  ; tea  in  the  morning, 
tea  at  nooD,  and  tea  between  meals.  Whenever  a 
oaller  sits  down  for  a few  minutes,  he  is  hospitably 
offered  a cup  of  tea  ; and  the  last  thing  before 
going  to  bed  at  night  we  take  our  evening  dram 
from  the  teapot. — M.  Times , Feb.  13. 


BARK  AND  DRUG  REPORT. 

(From  the  Cliemist  and  Druggist.) 

London,  Jan.  26. 

Cinchona, — At  Tuesday’s  cinchona-auctions  a moderate 
quantity  of  bark  was  offered  for  sale,  the  catalogues 
being  composed  as  follows  : — 

Pkgs.  Pkgs. 

Ceylon  bark  ...  ],i50of  which  9u9  were  sold 


East  Indian  bark  ... 

623 

do 

423 

do 

Java  bark 

52 

do 

do 

African  bark 

242 

do 

152 

do 

South  American 
bark 

402 

do 

144 

do 

The  assortment  of  bark 

2,431 
was  a 

mediocre 

1,630 

one, 

and  did 

not  include  any  parcels  calling  for  special  notice.  At 

first  the  tone  was  fairly  steady,  but  it  slacked  off;  pretty 
soon,  and,  upon  the  whole,  tue  sales  were  slightly  tower 
than  the  last,  the  unit  averaging  onlyabout  1 l-.6ths  d. 
Nearly  one-fourth  tf  the  b .rk  offered  was  bought  in. 

The  following  are  the  approximate  quantities  purchased 
by  the  principal  buyers  : — 

Lb. 

Agents  for  the  Mannbeim  and  Amsterdam  factory  117,258 
Agents  for  the  Auertach  works  ...  ...  83.623 

Agents  for  the  Brunswick  works  ...  ...  44,094 

Messrs.  Howards  & Sons  ...  ...  ...  35,195 

Agents  for  the  American  and  Italian  works  ...  30,738 

Agents  for  the  Paris  works  ...  ...  30,095 

Agents  for  the  Frankfort  o/M  and  Stuttgart  works  13,120 
Sundry  druggists. . ...  ...  ...  40,599 


Total  quantity  of  bark  sold  ...  ...  424,725 

Bought  in  or  withdrawn...  ...  ...  113,393 


Total  quantity  offered  ...  ...  538,118 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  weight  of  bark  pur- 
chased is  no  criterion  to  the  quantity  of  quinine  acquired 
by  the  buysr. 


AUSTRALIAN  GEM  STONES. 

Many  persons  think  that  there  is  a prospect  of  valu- 
able finds  of  gem-stones  being  made  in  these  colonies, 
if  only  the  work  of  searching  for  them  was  gone 
about  in  a systematic  and  proper  manner.  It  seems 
that  a dealer  in  precious  stones  in  London  has  taken 
up  a large  area  of  land  in  Western  Australia,  in  the 
belief  that  he  will  be  able  to  find  gem-stones  in 
quantities  that  will  warrant  some  considerable  ex- 
penditure in  the  search  for  them.  From  time  to  time 
we  hear  of  discoveries  of  precious  stones  in  the  various 
colonies,  but  the  work  of  searching  for  them  has  not 
been  carried  on  systematically  anywhere  except  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  there  with  but  a very  moderate 
degree  of  success.  Many  years  ago  diamonds  were 
found  at  the  Ovens  in  Victoria,  when  the  miners  were 
sluicing  the  decomposed  granite  for  gold,  but  the  gems 
were  small  and  were  few  and  far  between,  like  the 
proverbial  visits  of  the  angels.  In  other  parts'  of 
Victoria  gems  have  been  found,  and  what  are  called 
rubies,  that  is  garnets  and  topazes  are  tolerably 
plentiful  in  many  places,  leading  to  the  belief  that 
with  proper  management  a commercial  operation 
might  be  carried  out  in  searching  for  them. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  New  South  Wales  the 
number  of  diamonds  found  in  that  colony  to  the 
end  of  1887  was  50,000,  the  largest  of  which  weighed 
16'2  grains.  In  1889  one  company,  near  Tingha, 
found  diamonds  weighing  2,195|  carats,  valued  at 
£878  5s.  The  business  of  searching  for  these  stones 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  pay,  nor  for  emeralds, 
which  have  been  found  in  some  quantities.  Sapphires, 
rubies,  opals,  garnets,  topazes,  and  other  stones 
have  also  been  found  in  New  South  Wales,  whilst 
in  Queensland  works  for  finding  opals  have  been 
carried  on  for  many  years.  In  Tasmania  gems  have 
been  found  at  various  times,  and  probably  many 
more  would  be  if  they  were  searched  for,  but  the 
question  is,  could  the  work  be  made  to  pay  ? That 
there  is  a market  for  all  sorts  of  gem  stones  appears 
from  a letter  recently  addressed  to  Signor  Bernacchi 
from  C.  B.  Klein,  of  Liehtield-street,  Christchurch, 
New  Zealand,  who  seems  to  have  an  idea  that  such 
stones  may  be  found  at  Maria  Island.  Mr.  Klein 
states  that  he  is  prepared  to  buy  regular  supplies 
of  yellow  crystal,  brown  crystal,  blue,  brown,  yellow 
and  water-coloured  topaz,  blue  sapphires,  and  other 
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varieties  of  stones.  At  present  Mr.  Klein  obtains 
the  greater  portion  of  the  stones  which  he  uses  from 
Brazil,  but  he  finds  the  distance  very  inconvenient. 
This  shows  that  there  is  a good  market  close  at 
hand  for  all  sorts  of  gem-stones,  a fact  which  miners 
should  bear  in  mind,  as  it  may  lead  them  not  only 
to  institute  a search  for  such  stones,  but  to  more 
carefully  examine  than  they  usually  do  the  tailings 
from  their  sluice-boxes. — Tasmanian  Mail. 


BANANAS  AND  BANANA  MEAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Jamaica  Gleaner. 

Sir, — Some  time  ago  you  published  one  or  two 
articles  on  banana  meal,  as  I was  then  preparing  for 
a month’s  absence  from  this  island  there  was  not 
time  for  any  reply,  and  aB  yonr  subject  has  occupied 
the  minds  of  shrewd  men  during  the  past  12  years 
I felt  confident  it  would  survive  until  my  return. 

Last  January  I had  placed  in  my  bands  the  affairs 
of  a company  incorporated  in  the  United  States  for 
the  manufacture  of  bananas  into  long-keeping  products. 
The  directors  had  previously  produoed  samples  of 
banana  meal,  dried  bananas,  and  canned.  The  last 
two  products  were  not  to  be  considered  as  articles 
of  commerce.  Only  the  first  was  worthy  of  attention 
but  no  one  knew  the  cost  of  production,  the  process 
by  which  it  was  obtained  was  by  evaporation.  No 
other  process  to  my  knowledge  had  ever  been  tried. 

Ascertaining  the  cost  of  production  by  this  process 
is  a simple  mathematical  problem  in  whioh  there 
need  be  no  mistake.  As  bananas  contain  80  per  oent. 
liquid  to  20  per  cent,  solid,  and  as  the  number  of 
pounds  of  water  that  can  be  evaporated  by  one 
pound  of  coal  is  no  mystery,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the 
Urst  cost  of  producing  banana  meal  by  the  toD,  oannot 
be  less  than  four  penoe  per  lb.  marketing  price  should  be 
10  oents  p6r  lb.  in  New  York  or  London,  This  is 
$20  per  bar.  of  200  lb.  Considering  that  at  this 
price  4 barrels  of  good  wheat  flour  could  be  had  for 
one  barrel  of  banana  meal,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
latter  is  more  talked  of  than  seen. 

Soon  after  deciding  that  there  was  no  money  in 
making  banana  meal  by  this  process,  I made  some 
experiments  in  another  direction. 

About  that  time  His  Excellenoy  the  Governor  stated 
in  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Legislative 
Oounoil  last  spring.  “ Experiments  are  now  being 
made  for  the  manufacture  of  banana  meal  which  if 
successful  ” &c.,  &c.,  supposing  the  experiments  were 
being  made  in  Jamaica,  I wrote  to  His  Exoellenoy 
that  the  business  management  of  an  incorporated 
company  for  that  purpose  was  now  located  in  Jamaica, 
and  with  ample  oapital  ready  to  put  iu  operation  any 
profitable  method  for  producing  banana  meal.  By 
His  Excellency’s  request  I called  at  Kings  House 
and  then  learned  that  the  experiments  were  being 
made  in  Demerara  and  that  the  cost  of  production 
was  5 pence  per  lb.  Unless  I am  mistaken,  the 
Demerara  experiments  were  being  conducted  by  ex- 
perts in  the  Government  service.  By  the  familiarity 
which  His  Excellency  showed  with  the  subject  it 
was  evident  that  he  too  had  been  wrestling  with 
this  problem  about  wbioh  so  much  has  been  said  and 
nothing  yet  done. 

Twelve  years  ago  an  extensive  fruit  drying  es- 
tablishment in  Northern  New  York  State,  having 
every  faoility  in  Machinery  and  skilled  labor  made 
experiments  in  drying  bananas,  with  the  intention,  if 
successful,  of  establishing  a plant  in  some  banana 
growing  region  in  the  tropios.  The  experiments 
proved  the  project  to  be  unprofitable.  Many  experi- 
ments of  a similar  nature  have  been  made  in  the 
United  States,  with  like  results.  A few  years  ago 
before  figuring  the  relation  between  the  cost  of  fuel 
and  the  obtained  solids  of  the  banana  a steam  plant 
was  set  up  at  Port  Limon.  It  ran  a little  while  and 
was  abandoned  as  unprofitable.  Pour  years  sgo  ex- 
periments were  made  up  the  Bluefields  river  in  the 
Mosquita  Reserve  and  abandoned. 

About  a year  and  a half  ago  experiments  were  made 
in  Jamaica  by  men  having  large  capital  and  skilled  ad- 
vice and  as  they  are  large  growers  and  shippers  they 


had  every  incentive  for  pushing  the  experiments  to 
success.  But,  they  would  not  see  any  profit  in  banana 
meal. 

It  is  singular  that  all  these  experiments  should 
have  been  on  the  single  idea  of  evaporation.  No  one 
appears  to  have  considered  the  value  of  the  juices 
evaporated. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  only  value  of  the  cotton 
p'ant  was  the  fibre.  The  waste  of  the  cotton  planta- 
tion then,  is  cow  as  valuable  as  the  fibre.  About 
20  years  ago  beets  had  no  other  value  than  that  of 
cattle  food,  somebody  conoeived  the  idea  of  learning 
the  value  of  its  juice.  The  result  revolutionised  the 
Bugar  industry  of  the  world.  As  the  banana  contains 
80  per  cent  liquid  to  20  per  cent  solid,  any  effort 
made  for  destroying  the  greater  to  obtain  the  lees, 
must  be  a thoughtless  and  unscientifio  one,  saving 
both  is  wi  bin  the  raDge  of  meohanics.  The  prooess 
is  by  compression;  The  following  are  some  of  the 
results  of  my  experiments  in  that  direction. 

A banana  when  peeled  may  be  so  dry  as  not  to 
moisten  the  fingers.  Twenty  of  them  were  placed  in 
the  apparatus.  Under  a pressure  of  100  lo.  per 
square  inch.  they  had  the  consistency  of  a thin  tapioca 
pudding.  At  200  lb.  they  teoame  thin  as  cream,  yet 
no  sign  of  separation  of  the  solid  from  the 
liquid.  A third  attempt  was  made,  and  a fresh  lot 
of  bananas  were  put  under  a pressure  of  300  lb.  per 
square  inch  and  1 obtained  a colorless  liquid  sweet 
in  taste,  sticky  in  feeling. 

The  apparatus  with  which  I worked  was  constructed 
partly  in  Boston  and  altered  in  Kingdom  several  times 
as  experiments  required.  It  was  rudely  made  and 
unable  to  give  any  greater  pressure,  but  it  demonstra- 
ted that  the  juice  can  be  pressed  out  of  bananas.  One 
mule  power  or  the  same  in  water  or  steam  power 
will  make  more  “ banana  meal  ” in  an  hour  than  a ton 
of  coal  by  the  evaporating  process  in  two  days. 

J adding  from  the  experience  already  gained  I estimate 
that  pressed  dry  banana  loaves  delivered  at  seaside  in 
Jamaica  shall  not  exoeed  ljd  per  pound,  first  cost. 
These  loaves  will  be  as  bard  as  bricks  and  as  long 
keeping  as  wheat  flour.  This  oost  is  with  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  80  per  cent  liquid  pressed  out,  has 
no  value,  yet  I have  good  reason  for  thinking  that  its 
commercial  value  is  greater  than  that  of  the  solid, 

One  more  item  of  the  value  of  the  banana  plant. 
During  the  past  25  years  the  cordage,  coffee  bags, 
hall  mats,  and  a multitude  of  useful  things  used  in  the 
Republic  of  San  Salvadore  have  been  made  from  the 
stalk  of  the  banaDa  plant. 

This  subject  had  to  be  suspended  for  want  of  time 
until  now  when  I find  that  it  will  have  to  be  longer 
postponed,  but  I shall  be  pleased  to  talk  with  persons 
sufficiently  interested  to  establish  the  business.— I 
am,  &o.  D.  F.  Murphy. 


INSECTIVOROUS  BIRDS. 

While  approving  of  the  rules  proposed  by  the  Board 
for  a close  season  for  four-footed  game  and  birds  ge- 
nerally, within  reserved  forests,  Government  in  July 
last  asked  the  Board  to  amend  the  rules  so  as  to  pro- 
tect insectivorous  birds,  which  it  considered  should  be 
protected  at  all  times  of  the  year,  not  in  reserved  for- 
ests only,  bnt  in  all  forest  areas.  Government  intends 
to  extend  the  rules  as  regards  inseotivorous  birds  not 
only  in  forest  areas,  but  throughout  the  Presidency, 
and  will  address  the  Government  of  India  on  the  sub- 
ject of  speoial  legislation  in  thematter  when  the  rules 
under  the  Forest  Act  for  the  protection  of  four-footed 
game  and  birds  are  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
Government  of  India.  Meanwhile,  the  Board  of  Re- 
venue has  drawn  up  a list  of  insectivorous  birds  and 
has  circulated  it  to  Forest  Offioers,  Collectors,  Mr.  H. 
R.  P.  Carter,  and  the  Superintendent,  Government 
Central  Museum,  for  any  alterations  or  additions  they 
may  consider  necessary.  These  officers  have  also  been 
asked  for  their  opinion  as  to  whether  the  predatory 
birds  whioh  eat  insects  only  when  they  cannot  get  flesh 
food  should  be  protected,  and  if  eo,  to  distinguish  them 
from  other  birds.  The  list  drawn  up  by  the  Board 
contains  the  names  of  57  bifde,  and  if  all  arq  tp  be  pj0> 
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tec ted,  as  proposed  by  Government,  throughout  the 
Presidency,  the  people  of  this  Presidency  will  have  to 
deprive  themselves  of  the  best  game  that  now  graces 
their  tables,  and  also  be  deprived  of  their  best  sport, 
as  the  list,  which  we  give  below,  includes  quails,  par- 
tridge, teal,  wild  duck,  pea-fowl,  jungle-fowl,  spur- 
fowl,  guinea-fowl , turkey,  suipe,  woodcock,  dove,  rook- 
pigeon,  &o. 


Birds. 

Sparrow 
Common  weaver 
Myna  and  Paramyna 

King-crow  or  common  drungo. 


Crow 

Madras  bnlbnl 
Jerdon’s  green  bulbul 
Magpie 

Crimson-breasted  barbet  and 
common  green  barbet 
Indian  hoopoe 
Consul  or  crow  pheasant 
Rufus  bached  shrike 
River  or  large  pied  wagtail 
The  whole  family  of  fly-catchers 
and  bee-eaters 
The  rollers  including  the  blue  jay  Coraciadse 
The  egrets  and  the  pond  heron  or  Buphus  Coromondus,  Ar- 
paddy-birds,  night  heron  and  deola  leucoptera,  Myctt 


Latin  Names. 

. Passer  Indicus 
. Ploceus  baya 
Acridotheres  tristis 
( Buchanga  atra 
, -j  Dicrurus  macrocevcus 
( Dicrurus  albirictus 
Corvus  sptendens 
Pyconotus  hoemorhous 
Jora  zeylanica 
Cop3ychus  saularis 
( Xantholceuj  a Indica 
( Megatoema  canlceps 
Upupa  nigripennis 
Centrococeya  RupipenDis 
Lanius  Erythronotus 
Motocilla  Madraspatensis 
Muscicapa  aud  Meropidss 


purple  heron 

The  Indian  jay  and  fluches 
The  parrot 
The  eagle 
Quails 


corax  griseus  and  Ar- 
dea  purpurea 
Friugullus  species 
Psittacus  Erythacus 
Aquila 

1 Micropadix  Erythro- 

rhynchus 

2 CotternixCoromandeH- 


Blackbird 

Cartridge 

India  or  cholum  birds 
stone-cheek 
Wood-peoker 
Golden  Oriole 
Teal 


Wild  duok 

Honey-suoker 

Pesfowl 

Jungle-fowl 

Spur-fowl 

Guinea-fowl 

Turkey 

Snipe 

Wood-oock 
Tailor  bird 
Wrens 

Indian  thrush- varieties 

Lark 

Florioan 

Plover,  lapwing,  pewit 

Swallow  or  martin 

Bats 

Kites 

Hawks 

Indian  nightingale 

Crane— white-necked  stork 

White  breasted  king-fisher 

Griphon 

Redbreast 

Dove 


Bustard 

Rook-pigeon  or  sand-grouse 


Tree-climber 
Black  bittern 
Flamingo 

Tlok  ell’s  flower  pecker 
Orange  minivet 
-^Madras  Times, 


3 Perdicula  argoonda 

4 Do  Asiatioa 

5 Turnia  pagnan 

6 Do  jondera 

7 Do  dussumicre 
,,  Merula  Muscia 

(Francolinus  Vulgaris 
. . [ Do  piotus 

(Ortygornia  pondiceriana 
..  Latin  name  not  known 
..  Do 

..  Pigus  minor 
..  Oriolus  kundoo 
. . Nettapus  Coromandella- 
nus  and  Dendrocygna 
arcuata 

. . Sarkidiornis  Melanotus  & 

Anaspoe  kekrpbyncla 
..  Lcptocoma  Zeylonica  and 
Archnechthra  Asiatica 
. . \ Pavo  cristatus 
. . I Gallus  spodiceus  and  Gal- 
lus  ferrugioens 
..  VGalloperdix  spodiceus  and 
Gallepedix  binulatus 
..  Munida  Meleagris 
..]  Meleagris  Gullapavo 
. . Rynchoea  Bengalensis 
..  Scolopax  rusticoia 
. . Orthatomus  longicanda 
. . Tronglodytes 
. . Pitta  Bengalensis,  Geo- 
cichla  cyanotua 
. . Eromaptula  cornuta 
..  Syphestides  auiita 
. . Vanellus  cristutus 
. . Hirundo  urbica 
. . Cheiroptera 
. . Milvus  ictinus 
. . Nauclerus  furcatus 
. . Latin  name  not  known 
..  Cicon’a  leucocephala 
. . Halcyon  amyrnensis 
. . Latin  name  not  known 
..  Gracula  Indica 
. . Turter  meena.  Cambay 
. . ensis  Buratensis,  riso  - 
. . rous  and  senegalensis 
. . Eupod'tis  Edwards 
..  pterocles  fasciatus,  Pter- 
ocles  exustus  and  Co- 
lumba  intermedia 

Latin  name  not  known 
. . Ardetta  flavicollis 
. . Phoencopterus  roseus 
..  Dicoeundenininum 
, , PericrocotuB  flammens 


AMSTERDAM  MARKET. 

Amsterdam,  Feb.  1. — The  cinchona  auctions  to  be 
held  here  on  Feb,  16th  will  consist  of  71  cases  and 
4,342  bales  (about  341  tons),  divided  as  follows : 
From  Government  plantations,  27  cases  and  402 
bales  (about  41  tons);  private  plantations,  44  cases 
and  3,940  bales  (about  300  tons).  This  quantity 
contains  of  druggist’s  bark  : succirtibra  quills,  16  bales 
64  cases;  broken  quills  and  chips,  149  bales  7 cases: 
root,  59  bales.  Officinalis  quills,  1 bale ; broken 
quills  and  chips,  2 bales.  Of  manufacturing  bark: 
ledgeriana  broken  quills  and  chips,  3,067  bales ; root, 
471  bales.  Officinalis  broken  quills  and  chips,  51 
bales  ; root,  1 bale.  Rgbrid  quills,  198  bales ; broken 
quills  and  chips,  162  bales;  root,  96  bales.  Calisaga 
quills,  42  bales  ; broken  quills  and  chips  27  bales. — 
Chemist  and  Druggist. 


LATEST  TEA  PLANTING  NEWS  FROM  INDIA. 

Our  D»m  Dim  Correspondent  writes  on  the  31st 
January  1893; — Pruning  is  dow  well  ahead  on  all 
gardens  throughout  the  dietriot.  RaiDfall  since  1st 
Deoember  last  over  4 inches,  and  the  weather  still 
remains  dull  and  unseasonable.  Our  local  Meet  comes 
off  at  Oodlabarrie  about  the  end  of  February  and 
promises  to  be  a successful  gathering. 

Our  Ranchi  Correspondent  writes  on  31st  January 
1893  Owing  to  very  seasonable  rain  pruning  is  now 
in  full  swing  and  an  early  flush  anticipated.  The  extra 
cultivation  given  to  the  gardens  last  season  has  bad 
a beneficial  effect  on  prices  generally.  Some  estates 
baviDg  an  average  of  nearly  three  annas,  Managers 
are  saDguiue  of  almost  covering  expenses.  Health  of 
coolies  good. 

Our  Dehra  Dun  Correspondent  writes  on  31st  Jan. 
1893: — This  la  t week  we  have  had  2 09  inches  of 
rain.  This  cold  weather  we  have  had  altogether  8 68 
inches  of  rain.  Heavy  srow  has  fallen  in  the  hills 
and  is  still  lying  there.  We  are  having  heavy  frosts 
at  night,  ice  being  found  in  the  early  mornings  in 
some  places  one- fourth  of  an  inoh  tbiok. — Indian  Plan- 
ters' Gazette. 


VARIOUS  NOTES. 

Tea-making. — The  following  poetio  directions  for 
tea-making  are  painted  on  many  of  the  teapotB 
used  in  the  Celestial  Empire:  “On  a slow  fire  set 

a tripod  ; fill  it  with  o’ear  rainwater.  Boil  it  as 
long  as  it  would  be  needed  to  turn  fish  white  and 
lobster  red  ; throw  this  upon  the  delicate  leaves  of 
choice  tea;  let  it  remain  as  long  as  the  vapour  rises 
in  a cloud.  At  your  ease  drink  the  pure  liquor, 
which  will  ohase  away  the  five  causes  of  trouble, 
— M.  Times. 

Coconuts  in  the  Kurunegala  District. — 
Is  it  possible  that  a Kurunegala  coconut  planta- 
tion is  goiDg  to  “ beat  the  record  ” in  Ceylon  for 
the  bearing  qualities  of  its  trees  ? We  hear  from 
a recent  planting  visitor,  most  glowing  aocounts 
of  Delgolla,  once  the  famous  oaoao  plantation  of 
the  Messrs.  Laurie,  now  likely  to  be  more  famous 
under  oooonuts.  The  palms  are  described  as  loaded 
with  nuts,  and  as  yielding  last  year,  in  many  cases 
on  the  authority  of  the  {Superintendent,  no  less 
than  eighty  nuts  per  tree  1 What  do  Messrs.  W. 
Lamont  and  W.  H.  Wright  say  to  this  ? One 
native  gentleman  of  great  experience  throughout 
the  Western  province  to  whom  we  mentioned  the 
return,  simply  denied  its  possibility  over  eny  consi- 
derable Dumber  of  trees,  and  we  know  that  40  nuts 
a year  is  a good  aveiage — 33  was  the  figure  given 
for  a fairly  well  cultivated  plantation,  and  20  the 
average  for  the  island,  by  our  intelligent  native 
friend.  What  is  the  highest  number  plucked  in 
one  year  from  an  acre  by  Mr.  Lamont  and  Mr. 
Wr«Bb*i  we  should  like  to  kuow  ? 
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To  the  Editor. 

GINSENG. 

Ontario,  Canada,  Nov.  7,  1892. 

Deab  Sib, — Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following 
inquiries  from  a former  resident  of  Ceylon  who  was 
a planter  in  Ramboda  about  20  years  ago  There 
is  a plant  found  in  the  woods  here  called  gin-sing 
or  giunesing, — not  gentian  mind, — the  roots  of  which 
are  eagerly  bought  up  by  a few  looal  agents  at  a 
high  figure,  it  is  sent  abroad  somewhere  we  know, 
and  sold  we  suppose  at  a very  high  figure,  but  the 
buyers  refuse  to  give  any  information  as  to  its 
final  destination  or  the  price  they  get  for  it,  so  the 
matter  has  been  sent  to  me  for  solution. 

Now  I believe  it  to  be  used  in  India  or  China 
for  medical  purposes,  and  think  if  any  of  it  is  nsed 
in  Ceylon  you  will  be  sure  to  kDow  something  about 
it.  'Ask  anyone  you  may  know,  who  corresponds 
with  China  or  Straits  Settlements.  Here  is  the  exact 
shape  and  size  of  an  entire  root ; it  is  white  and  has 
a slight  pungent  taste  (lots  of  people  here  sey  it  is 
good  for  indigestion,  but  I don’t  find  it  much  use 
myselt). — Yours  faithfully,  F.  N. 

[In  back  volumes  of  the  Tropical  Agriculturist 
our  correspondent  will  find  information  regard- 
ing ginseng.  The  Treasury  of  Botany  has  the 
following  : — 

Ginseng.  The  root  of  one  or  more  species  of 
Panax.  It  is  also  called  Ginschen.  Pereira  gives 
P.  quinquefolium  as  American  Ginseng,  and  P. 
Schinseny  as  Asiatic  Ginseng. 

The  name  Panax  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Greek 
word,  panalxs,  signifying  a panacea,  or  remedy  for 
all  complaints,  in  allusion  to  the  supposed  or  real 
virtues  possessed  by  some  of  these  plants.  The  root 
of  the  N.  Asiatic  P.  Schinseny,  or  Ginseng,  is  highly 
esteemed  by  Chinese  physicians,  who  affirm  that 
it  is  able  to  ward  off  or  remove  fatigue,  to  restore 
exhausted  animal  powers,  to  make  old  people  young, 
and  in  a word  to  render  man  immortal  if  anything 
an  earth  can  do  so.  At  Pekin  it  is  said  sometimes  to 
have  been  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  In  Europe  the 
root  has  failed  to  produce  any  remarkable  effects, 
though  it  is  described  as  mucilaginous,  bitter,  and 
slightly  aromatic.  (The  name  Ginseng  has  been  said 
to  mean  the  ‘ Wonder  of  the  World,’  but  Mr.  Stronack 
informs  us  that  the  first  syllable  means  1 humane,’ 
the  second  uncertain,  possibly  meaning  ‘drug,’  or 
‘root,’  as  it  forms  part  of  the  name  of  this  root,  and 
of  another  drug  which  is  also  a root.J  The  roots  of 
P.  quinquefolium,  a native  of  North  America,  and 
which  has'  been  sometimes  confounded  with  the  fore- 
going, are  exported  to  China,  but  they  are  not  so 
highly  valued  as  the  indigenous  plant.  P . fruticosum, 
P.  cochleatum , and  P.  Anisum  have  all  aromatic  pro- 
perties. 

Wherever  the  Chinese  abound,  there  is  ginseng 
sure  to  be  found. — Ed.  T.A.] 


TEA-GROWING  IN  AMERICA. 

Seseay,  Thirsk,  Jan.  24. 

Dear  Sir, — Enclosed  please  find  a cutting  from 
American  Investments,  Possibly  you  may  think  it 
amusing  enough  to  insert  in  your  paper.  And  it 
is  only  fair  that  the  eyes  of  my  fellow  planters 
should  be  opened  to  the  existence  of  so  formidable 
a rival,  and  to  sucQess  of  tea  growing  in  America 
as  an  “established  fact.” — Yours  truly, 

ARTHUR  DUPUIS,  Jate  of  Nayabedde. 

The.  extract  is  as  foljows  : — 

SUCCESSFUL  TEA-PLANTING  IN  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Charles  U.  Shepard,  of  South  Carolina,  brought 
to  Baltimore  recently  samples  of  tea  grown  and  cured 
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on  the  “ Pinehurst  ” Farm,  near  Summerville,  South 
Carolina.  This  is  the  first  marketable  tea  that  has 
ever  been  produced  iu  the  United  States,  and  Mr. 
Shepard  is  much  encouraged  at  the  success  of  his  ex- 
periment. The  American  tea  was  tested  by  an  expert, 
who  pronounced  it  equal  to  the  best  high-grade 
English  breakfast  tea,  and  superior  to  many  grades 
that  come  from  India  and  China.  The  samples 
brought  here  by  Mr.  Shepard  are  all  of  one  quality 
and  character — black,  crisp,  and  well  scented.  It 
makes  a strong  beverage.  This  quality  of  the  Ameri- 
can tea  is  said  to  be  due  solely  to  its  treatment  in 
fermentation  and  curing.  Other  methods  of  curing 
the  American  product  will  produce  tea  similar  to  the 
several  brands  that  come  from  India  and  China. 
Judging  from  Mr.  Shepard’s  samples,  the  expert  says 
he  believes  the  successful  growing  of  tea  in  the  United 
States  is  established,  and  that  the  industry  should 
be  encouraged  and  fostered.  Mr.  Shepard  only  raised 
forty  pounds  of  tea  this  year,  which  was  cured  in  an 
ordinary  fruit  evaporator. 

Mr.  Shepard  gave  the  following  account  of  his 
tea  raising:  “For  a number  of  years,”  said  he, 

“I  was  the  agricultural  chemist  in  South 
Carolina,  and  became  interested  in  the  experiments 
the  Government  made  to  grow  tea  in  that  State. 
After  the  abandonment  of  the  plantation  by  the 
Government  I set  to  work  to  find  out  the  causes  of 
the  failure  and  to  see  if  they  could  be  remedied. 
I informed  myself  on  tea  culture  from  the  best 
sources  of  information,  and  after  careful  study  and 
research  I determined  to  take  up  the  matter  where 
the  Government  had  left  off.  I secured  twelve  acres 
on  the  1 Pinehurst  ’ Farm,  which  were  carefully  pre- 
pared and  set  out  iu  tea  plants.  It  requires  three 
years  of  cultivation  before  a plant  will  commence 
to  bear  marketable  tea.  During  the  three  years  of 
growth  I watched  and  attended  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  small  plantation  in  a way  that  I thought 
would  produce  good  results.  This  is  the  first  year 
that  I have  gathered  and  cured  tea  with  the  view  of 
putting  it  on  the  market.  Judges  of  tea  say  I have 
a good  article,  and  I will  therefore  continue  the 
work.  I have  gathered  and  cured  forty  pounds  of 
tea.  Next  year  I will  get  160  pounds,  the  year  after 
240  pounds,  the  fourth  year  400  pounds.  So  it  will  go 
on  increasing  each  year  as  the  plant  expands  and  throws 
out  more  shoots.  In  gathering  tea  for  market  only 
the  young  and  tender  leaves  are  taken  from  the  end 
of  each  sprout.  As  the  leaves  are  taken  off  others 
soon  appear  in  their  place.  This  is  what  tea-growers 
call  ‘ flushing,’  and  as  many  as  six  or  eight  gather- 
ings can  be  made  in  one  season.  I have  already 
called  the  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
to  my  work,  and  have  been  promised  assistance  and 
encouragement  from  the  Government.  I will  have 
an  exhibit  of  American-grown  tea  at  the  World’s 
Fair  next  year  and  will  give  visitors  an  opportunity 
to  taste  and  test  its  quality. 

“ The  ‘ Pinehurst  ’ Farm  is  about  twenty-two  miles 
inland  from  Charleston,  and  is  well  adapted  to  tea- 
groWing.  The  climate  of  South  Carolina  seems  to  be 
well  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  with  proper  at- 
tention. Tea  requires  a great  deal  of  moisture  and 
unless  we  get  from  fifty  to  eighty  inches  of  rainfall 
in  a year  the  crop  will  not  be  prolific.  I have 
ordered  a steam  curing  apparatus,  which  I will  put 
up  on  the  farm,  and  from  which  I anticipate  better 
results  than  from  the  crude  methods  of  curing  em- 
ployed this  year. — Baltimore  Sun. 

[Of  oourse  we  have  not  the  slightest  fear  of  Amerioa 
growing  tea  in  any  appreciable  quantity  to  a profit, 
—Ed.  Y.H.] 


A PRACTICAL  QUESTION  FOR  TEA  PLANTERS. 

Upoountry,  Feb.  7th. 

Dear  Sir, — Is  it  a fact  that  tea  will  not  now 
run  so  long  after  pruning  as  it  used  to,  and  that 
after  pruning  the  bushes  take  longer  ooming  into 
full  flush  ? — Yours  truly, 

AN  OLD  COFFEE  STUMP. 
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TRAVANCORE  TEA  IN  CEYLON. 

The  Grand  Oriental  Hotel,  Colombo,  Feb.  8. 

Sir, — I have  seen  the  correspondence  in  jour 
paper  with  reference  to  the  above  subject;  and  I 
am  glad  to  notice  the  stroDg  support  you  have 
given  to  the  proposal  made  as  to  the  abolition  of 
the  duty  on  Indian  tea  imported  into  Ceylon.  If 
Indian  teas  were  allowed  into  Ceylon  free  there  is 
no  doubt  Colombo  would  become  a muoh  mere 
important  “oentre”  than  at  present,  and  it  is  oer- 
tainly  the  most  suitable  port  for  Travancore,  be  ng 
much  nearer  than  any  other. 

Ceylon  duriDg  the  last  two  years  has  shipped  about 
1J  million  lb.  to  India  free  ; and  it  appears  to  me 
it  would  be  a selfish  policy  to  continue  to  block 
Indian  tea  from  your  market,  while  Ceylon  is  per- 
mitted to  oompete  with  India  on  equal  terms. 
India  at  the  present  moment  is  the  third  best 
customer  Ceylon  has  got.  Ceylon  has  a fair  field 
in  India  both  as  to  labor  and  produoe,  and  our 
planters  there  expect  a fair  field  in  Ceylon.— Yours 
&o.  HENRY  M.  KNIGHT. 

P.S. — I am  aware  that  the  Dewan  of  Travancore 
takes  a great  interest  in  this  matter. 


TRAVANCORE  PLANTERS' 


ASSOCIATION. 
Feb.  9th. 


Dear  Sir, — I have  to  request  that  the  accom- 
panying proceedings  of  a meeting  of  the  T.  P.  As- 
sociation be  inserted  in  the  columns  of  your  valuable 
paper. — Yours  faithfully,  J.  E.  FOWLER, 

Hony.  Secy. 

Proceedings  of  the  Travancore  Planters’  Association 
for  year  1892-93.  General  Meeting  held  at  the  Club, 
Trevandram,  11th  January  1893. 

Present. — H.  M.  Knight  (Chairman),  Wm.  Mar  hall, 
Baron  V.  Rosenberg  (President  K.  T.  P.  A.),  T.  Clarke, 
R.  T.  Mille  H.  S.  Buist,  E.  C.  Chisholm,  T.  B. 
Berger  (visitor),  J.  S.  Valentin*1,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Notice  of  meeting  having  been  read  the  Chairman 
explained  why  this  meeting  was  called,  and  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  make  the  present,  the  Annual 
General  Meeting — and  that  in  future  it  shall  be  held 
3rd  Wednesday  in  January. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  then  read  his  report  for 
the  year  and  the  Chairman  reviewed  the  past  year’s 
work  and  said  the  Association  had  never  before 
been  in  such  a flourishing  state. 

Baron  J.  Von  Rosenberg  in  flattering  terms  pro- 
posed a vote  of  thanks  to  Chairman  nni  Hon.  Secre- 
tary for  the  work  done  by  them  during  the  last  few 
years.  Mr.  Knight  having  responded,  he  was  again 
eleoted  Chairman  for  current  year,  but  a substitute 
had  to  be  fouud  for  Mr.  Valentine  win  goes  on  leave 
—Mr.  J.  E.  Fowler  being  elected  to  the  post. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  carried  : 

(l)  That  the  Madras  Government  be  petitioned  to 
extend  the  S.  I.  Railway  from  Tinuevelly  to  the 
Travancore  boundary,  and  that  a committee  consisting 
of  Messrs.  T.  Clarke,  E.  C.  Chisholm  and  Chairman 
be  formed  to  draw  up  the  petition. 

2)  That  the  Chairman  be  asked  to  visit  the 
congested  District  of  Madras  and  make  enquiries 
as  to  the  best  way  to  import  labour  into  Travan- 
core, make  arrangements  for  starting  an  rgancy,  and 
report  results.  That  the  Association  guarantee 
R1.000  towards  his  expenses  and  that  subscriptions  be 
called  for. 

(3)  That  registration  of  Kanganies  by  the  Asso  ia. 
ation  be  adopted  according  to  the  scheme  approved 
of  by  the  registration  Committee,  Messrs.  ICniKht, 
Clarke,  Baron  J.  Von  Rosenberg,  Bunt  and  Ya  entine 
—and  that  the  following  members  form  the  standing 
Committee. 

South.  J-  Fraser 

Central.  J.  S.  Valentine. 

Eorth.  T.  Clarke. 

Kanan  Devan.  A.  H.  Sharp. 

Peermade.  F.  M.  Paikc-r. 

With  Chairman  and  Seoretary, 


Registration  if  found  possible,  to  commence  from 
the  1st  of  April  next. 

Planters  end  Exchange-  The  reply  of  Wycaad  As- 
sociation to  Government  met  with  general  approval. 
With  the  usual  vote  of  thanks,  the  meeting  closed. 
Henry  M.  Knight,  Chairman,  Travancore  Planters' 
Association. 


CATTLE  FOR  CEYLON. 

Dear  Sir, — If  they  want  to  improve  the  breed 
of  Ceylon  cattle?  the  Kerry  cattle  are  the  animals 
to  import — splendid  milkers,  easily  fed:  where  a 
Sinhalese  beast  oan  live  these  mountain  cattle 
will  thrive  well.  Their  milk  is  known  to  be  rich, 
none  oan  beat  them  there.  They  are  a healthy 
and  sturdy  breed  of  cattle,  short-legged,  square- 
bodied, and  make  excellent  butchers’  cattle. 

KERRY  MAN. 


We  take  the  following  from  the  special  agricul- 
tural correspondent  of  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail,  and 
it  ought  to  be  an  inducement  to  the  farmers  and  breed- 
ers of  Kerries  in  this  country — their  native  one — 
to  go  in  for  a better  class  than  they  have  and  not 
be  beaten  out  of  the  markets  by  those  that  are 
increasing  every  year ; in  fact  Kerry  is  the  last  place 
that  persons  look  for  them  now: — 

Our  little  native  cattle,  Kerries  and  Dexters,  are 
fast  becoming  spread  over  the  world.  It  is  not  very 
long  ago  since  they  were  entirely  confined  to  their 
own  green  isle,  but  of  late  they  have  been  taken  up 
extensively  in  England,  and  have  this  year  been 
shipped  to  Gibraltar  and  South  Africa  by  Mr.  James 
Robertson,  of  La  Mancha,  Malahide.  Now  we  under- 
stand that  a lot  of  ten  have  arrived  at  Victoria  on  the 
4th  of  last  month.  They  were  selected  in  England 
bj*  Mr.  David  Syme,  and  were  to  be  located  at  his 
Kildare  estate  near  Littledale  when  the  period  of 
quarantine  had  expired.  One  of  the  bulls  is  a Kerry 
named  Best  Man,  of  whose  breeding  we  are  told 
nothing ; the  other  is  a Dexter  named  Denham  Mel- 
bourne, ai  d is  by  Limelight,  12  (the  famous  winner 
of  the  Queen’s  gold  medal  at  Windsor  in  1889)  dam 
Denham  Molly,  66.  By  the  name  and  pedigree  we 
can  trace  Denham  Melbourne  to  be  from  Mr.  Swithin- 
bank’s  herd  at  Denham  Court,  as  also  the  Dexter  cow 
Denham  Olive,  67.  Marguerite,  Aster,  and  her  daughter 
named  Dahlia  were,  no  doubt,  selected  from  Mr.  G. 
F.  Roumieu’s  stock.  Two  of  the  Kerry  cows,  Kil- 
larcev  3rd  and  4t,h,  both  by  Uncrowned  King  out  of 
Killarney,  were  bred  in  Ireland.  Killarney  was  reoom- 
mended  and  highly  commended  at  the  Royal  Show 
at  Warwick  this  year.  The  remaining  cows  are  Lady 
Kenmare  and  Lady  Clara.  These  are  from  the  well- 
known  herds  of  Mr.  Adeane,  Babraham,  and  the  Ex- 
press Dairy  Company,  Finchley.  Lady  Clara  was 
purchased  by  the  Express  Dairy  Company  from  Mr. 
James  Robertson,  and  exhibited  by  the  oompany  at 
Warwiok,  where  she  was  awarded  second  prize,  and 
was  so  much  admired,  and  had  suoh  a show  of  milk, 
that  some  anticipated  first  place  for  her. 


PLANTING  AND  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE 
SOIL  : 

PRACTICE  VS.  THEORY  PLUS  SCIENCE. 

Dear  Sir, — I think  the  praotical  man  with  a fair 
knowledge  of  a few  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
tillage  is  more  likely  to  be  successful  than  the 
soientifio  faddist.  Considered  from  one  point  of 
view  the  conditions  that  present  themselves  for 
consideration  are  so  many  that  no  ordinary  mortal 
could  meet  them  all,  as  they  vary  in  every  field, 
aspeot,  lay,  climate,  condition  and  past  history. 
There  are  farms  at  home,  where  the  working  and 
history  of  every  field  have  been  known  for  generations! 
All  the  farmer  wants  from  the  chemist  in  suoh  a 
ease,  is  a guarantee  that  the  manures  of  commerce 
are  what  they  pretend  to  be,  and  unadulterated. 

I But  to  approach  for  the  first  time  the  scientific 
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cultivation  of  the  many  fields  constituting  a large 
estate  would  mean  loss  and  disappointment  as  well 
as  gain.  I do  not  think  it  would  be  safe  to  go 
beyond  the  experience  that  has  already  been  pretty 
generally  acquired  : that  cattle  manure,  bones, 

poonac  and  castor-cake,  judioiously  applied  are  safe 
and  sure,  pretty  nearly  everywhere,  leaving  alone 
soils  of  great  depth  giving  yearly  good  average 
returns,  Shallow  buryings  of  weeds  and  prunings 
are  good  on  easy  lays  of  land.  They  always  get 
well  rotted  and  decomposed  where  the  conditions 
allow  the  rain  to  sink  in — air  follows  the  moisture 
infallibly,  for  as  the  moisture  sinks  it 
leaves  a vacuum  which  tbe  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  as  quickly  fills  up  with  air.  Burying 
immense  quantities  of  prunings  together  in  one 
large,  deep  hole  can  only  be  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  them,  to  the  prejudice  of  a few  neigh- 
bouring plants,  unless  soil  is  plentifully  added  and 
well  mixed.  Scientific  cultivation  of  a large  estate 
requires  the  purse  of  a Worms  on  a Rothschild 
estate. — Yours  truly,  OLD  PLANTER. 

[The  above  was  partly  written  with  reference  to  an 
extraot  from  Ooorg  Notes  in  the  Madras  Mail , 
of  whioh  we  give  the  gist: — 

PLANTING  NOTES  FROM  COORG. 

(FBOM  OUB  OWN  CORBESPONDENT.) 

Coorg,  Jan.  23. — I thought  it  necessary  in  the  in- 
terests of  planting  to  oall  attention  to  the  errors 
whioh  “ Planter  ” wes  led  into  in  writing  on  the 
subject  of  the  Weeding  of  Coffee  Estates  in  the  Madras 
Mail  of  tbe  10th  of  Septembsr  last.  “Planter’s” 
observations  were  obviously  the  first-fru  ts  of  a perusal 
of  Mr.  Graham  Anderson’s  letter  on  the  same  subject ; 
but,  as  I said  in  some  previous  Notes,  none  of  them 
were  warranted  by  anything  the  latter  had  written. 
The  following  statements  occur  in  tbe  opening  lines 
ot  “Planter’s”  letter: — “ The  buryiDg  of  weeds  is 
a mistake,  favouring  as  it  does  fermentation  rather 
than  decay.  Fermentation,  unlike  decay,  is  not  a 
process  of  oxidation.’’  It  will  be  sufficient  to  quote 
what  Dr.  Fream  has  to  say  of  fermentation  in  his  “ Ele- 
ments of  Agriculture.”  to  convince  him  that  thtse 
statements  are  erroneous.  We  learn  that  “ fermen- 
tation is  tbe  Dame  given  to  those  chemical  changes  which 
result  in  making  the  manure  ‘ ripe  ’ or  ‘ mellow’ and 
better  adapted  to  the  immediate  U6e  of  growing  plants, 
it  is  a process  of  oxidation,  and  can  only  take  place 
where  there  is  free  aocess  of  air.  Heat  is  produced  by 
the  union  of  oxygen  with  the  ingedients  of  the  dung, 
and  the  more  rapid  the  fermentation  the  greater  is  the 
heat.  It  is  obvious  then  that  fermentation  may  be 
controlled  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  quantity 
of  air  that  gains  aocess  to  the  heap,  the  oxidation  being 
most  aotive  when  the  manure  lies  loosely,  and  least 
so  when  the  heap  is  oompressed.”  We  see,  then,  that 
the  burying  of  weeds  would  have  the  effect  of 
ohecking  fermentation  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
prevented  access  of  air  to  them  ; and  that 
fermentation  resembles  decay  in  being  a prooess 
of  oxidation.  In  fact,  I think  they  may  safely 
be  taken  as  synonymous  terms. 

But  first  let  us  see  what  may  be  learnt  as  regards 
the  changes  which  take  plaoe  in  the  formation  of 
silage  that  may  aid  in  elucidating  the  matters  here 
dealt  with.  In  Froam  we  read  tbat  tbe  object  in 
silage  is  to  imitate  and  improve  upon  the  tightly 
pressed  dung  heap,  and,  by  exoludmg  the  air,  to 
prevent  oxidation.  Whether  “sweet”  or  sour  ” 
silage  results  from  the  operation  is  mainly  dependent 
on  the  temperature  at  which  fermentation  tabes 
place  within  the  mass  of  herbage.  When  the  pre- 
cautions that  have  to  be  adopted  to  ineur6  suc- 
cess in  osilage  are  considered,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  air  could  he  so  thoroughly  excluded  in 
“burying  in”  as  is  claimed  to  have  been  the  case 
It  all  depcnis  on  tbe  depth  of  the  earth  covering  pnt 
over  the  weeds.  The  operation  as  practised  in  Ooorg 
was  as  it  is  described  by  Hull,  i.e.,  a shallow 
)»9l9  9K  tieiwh  was  dug  and  all  the  weeds  for 


several  feet  round  were  scraped  on  to  it  and 
covered  over.  Hull  speaks  very  highly  of  it  as 
being  an  effectusl  plan  in  getting  rid  of  weeds  where 
they  nre  high  and  rank,  and  yet  in  another  place  he 
says  tbat  weeds  shonld  not  be  turned  in  too  deeply, 
as  fermentation  to  separate  the  woody  fibre  is 
thereby  prevented,  so  that  he  did  not  consider  that 
“burying  in”  did  harm  in  the  same  way.  Sabona- 
diere  says  that  closed  trenching  in  Oeylon  was 
attended  with  marked  benefit,  especially  in  stiff  soils. 
This  consisted  of  cutting  a ditch  across  the  entire 
length  of  the  rows  of  ooffee  and  filling  them  in  with 
mana  grass,  the  vegetable  matter  of  swamps,  &o.,  and 
covering  them  over  with  soil.  Munro  says  that  the 
decay  of  vegetable  matter  serves  to  keep  soils  open 
or  porous  by  continually  producing  gas.  We  thus 
see  how  the  supply  of  air  would  be  kept  up  in 
“ burying  in.”  The  air  buried  in  with  the  weeds 
would  start  fermentation  as  it  does  in  silage,  and 
the  gas  thus  generated  would  burst  air  passages 
through  the  covering  of  mould,  provided  it  was  not 
too  dense. 

Mr.  Anderson’s  saymg  that  “ the  proximity  of 
semi -decomposed  vegetable  matter  must  be  as  hurtful 
to  the  living  plants  as  a festering  corpse  is  to  a 
human  being  ” is,  to  say  the  least,  unhappy,  for  we 
are  told  (Elements  of  Tropical  Agriculture)  that  the 
effect  of  alkaline  substances  in  the  soil  is  to  couuteraot 
the  evils  arising  from  the  accumulation  of  acid  substan- 
ces and  other  “pernioious  combinations.”  If  there  be 
an  insnffioiency  of  these  alkaline  substances,  the  fur. 
ther  natural  decay  of  organio  matter  would  be  ar. 
rested  and  the  soil  would  become  sour,  if  there  are 
any  indications  of  this,  however,  matters)  are  best 
remedied  by  the  additioo  of  lime,  the  duty  of  which 
is  to  keep  soil  permanently  lasio.  In  one  estate  here, 
lime  has  been  mixed  with  cattle  manure.  This  pro- 
ceeding is  countenanced  by  scientists  and  is  bound  to 
be  beneficial ; but  planters  generally  still  fight  shy  of 
it.  It  is  not  only  in  “burying  in”  that  “pernicious 
combinations’’  are  formed,  as  we  read  in  the  same 
book  that  they  resuit  when  organic  matter  undergoes 
decay  in  the  presence  of  air  and  water,  so  that  they 
are  formed  in  well  worked  soils  as  well.  The  great 
argument  in  favour  of  “buryiDg  in”  was  that  the  vola- 
tile products  of  the  first  stages  of  the  decay  of  the 
weeds,  instead  of  being  dissipated  in  the  air,  was 
caught  by  the  covering  of  mould  and  made  to  take 
new  forms  which  are  most  valuable  food  for  plants; 
and  the  surfaoe  was  not  robbed  of  organio  matter 
as  the  humus  partioles  were  returned  to  the  surfaoe 
when  the  pits  were  reopened  and  in  renovation 
pitting,  &c.  In  another  plaoe  Mr.  Anderson  speaks 
of  a sample  of  vegetable  matter  completely  bound 
together  with  fungoid  filaments  whioh,  after  the  dig. 
ging,  was  altered  in  appearance  and  the  fungus 
disappeared,  and  he  asks  “ Does  this  prove  tbat  the 
food  for  the  fungus  has  passed  into  a more  advanced 
stage  and  has  become  food  for  a hire  order  of  plant?” 
We  will  presently  come  to  the  work  of  fungi,  but  first 
let  me  say  that  this  would  seem  to  imply  that  after 
vegetable  matter  has  crumbled  into  the  humus  stage 
it  beoomes  a direct  plant  food.  All  agriculturists  say 
this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  the  final  products  of 
its  decomposition— chiefly  carbonic  acid,  ammonia  and 
water — are  capable  of  administering  to  the  food  re- 
quirements of  plants.  “ Planter  ” further  said  “ Fer- 
mentation is  always  accompanied  by  the  development 
of  living  organisms  of  the  fungus  class.”  We  have  an 
instance  in  sweet  silage  of  high  temperature  fermen- 
tation hilling  living  organisms.  These  living  orgaDiema 
tbe  most  tamiliar  of  whioh  is  tha  yeast  plant,  are 
productive  ol  the  greatest  possible  good  to  plants  as 
they  are  instrumental,  as  Munro  tells  us,  in  bringing 
about  nitrification,  which  is  the  name  given  to  the 
production  and  accumulation  of  nitrate  of  lime,  a 
most  valuable  plant  food,  in  the  soil.  Soil  exposed 
to  much  heat  (over  140°F)  results  in  the  stoppage 
cf  the  production  of  nitrate  of  lime,  as  this  heat,  as 
has  been  seen  in  silage,  kills  the  living  ferments.  It 
is  obviously  undesirable  therefore  that  weeds  should 
be  so  exposed  as  to  cause  a high  temperature  for. 
mentation) 
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After  what  has  been  said,  we  need  say  very  little 
to  show  that  burying  manures  is  in  no  way  ha-mful. 
Iu  the  first  plaoe  “Planter”  loses  6ight  of  the  fact 
that  the  cattle  manure  general'y  made  use  of  in 
estates  is  well  rotted  stuff  in  which  state  it  is  more 
immediately  available  as  plant  food,  and  in  which 
fermentation  has  practically  ceased.  The  burial  of 
unfermented  manure  is  not  hurtful  either.  Its  im- 
mediate  action  is  not  perceptible,  but  the  ultimate 
benefit  is  said  to  be  greater.  I would  be  sorry  if  I 
were  understood  to  be  arguing  in  favour  of  “ burying 
in  ” and  against  digging.  I simply  wished  to  show 
that  the  former  was  not  hurtful  in  the  way  attributed 
to  it.  Digging  is  a most  necessary  work  where  .it 
can  be  carried  out  safely ; but  “ Planter  ” will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  there  are  some  planters  here 
who  don’t  believe  in  it,  although  this  looks  so  much 
like  discrediting  any  established  scientific  truth. 

— Ed.  T.A.} 


THE  ANSWER  TO  “A  PRACTICAL 
QUESTION  FOR  TEA  PLANTERS”— 
TEA  PRICES. 

Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  the  inquiry  in 
your  issue  of  the  9th  instant,  I do  net  think  there 
is  evidenoe  to  show  our  tea  is  feeling  the  strain 
of  plucking  and  pruning,  or  that  we  can  ascribs  the 
disappointing  yields  during  the  last  eight  months 
to  such  a oause.  Young  fields  have  been  as  back- 
ward as  old,  and  unless  we  admit  that  the 
young  fields  are  naturally  weaker  than  those  planted 
earlier,  some  other  reason  must  be  found.  But 
we  know  that  in  the  coffee  districts  tea  was  first 
planted  in  the  weaker  fields,  and  gradually  and 
grudgingly  put  into  better  soil  as  coffee  ceased  to  pay. 

We  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a oause  for  a 
short  crop  in  February,  viz.,  the  very  dry  weather 
since  middle  of  November.  The  deoline  in  prioes 
in  London  must,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the 
Contrary,  be  due  to  a tacit  combination  among 
the  few  large  packet  people,  none  of  whom  will 
give  way  in  prioes  charged  to  the  public,  even  when 
the  wholesale  market  shows  good  oause  for  a rise 
by  retail.  EXPERIENCE. 


MAXIMUM  YIELD  OF  COCONUTS  BY 

THE  OLDEST  EUROPEAN  COCONUT 
PLANTER  IN  THE  ISLAND. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  native  referee  would  have  been 
within  his  right,  had  he  measured  his  statements 
by  his  own  experience,  but  he  exceeded  hio  right 
when  he  called  80  cooonuts  per  tree  an  impossible 
yield.*  I have  nothing  to  say  agaiDst  his  averages: 
that  of  20  nuts  per  tree  is  rather  over  than  under 
the  truth  for  the  whole  island,  but  I have  myself 
gathered  250  nuts  from  a single  tree  in  twelve  months. 
Individual  trees  yielding  over  100  nuts  annually 
are  by  no  means  rare,  and  I know  patches  of 
Beveral  acres  that  fall  very  little  short  of  that 
average.  The  Mahaoya  fifid  of  the  Nalla  estate 
sold  the  other  day  for  R888  per  aore,  gave  an 
average  yield  per  tree  for  the  four  years  ending  in 
1891  of  over  60,  aDd  in  the  year  1891  no  less  than 
74  per  tree.  That  coconuts  grown  on  the  rich 
orumbly  loams  oommon  in  the  Eurunegala  district 
should  yield  not  only  80  nuts  on  pet  trees,  but  that 
average  over  acres  is  exactly  what  might  be  ex- 
peoted  j and  I have  no  doubt  the  report  that 
reached  you  to  that  effect  is  perfectly  correct. 

Even  on  soils  of  inferior  quality,  suoh  crops 
may  he  obtained  by  high  cultivation,  and  at  a 
oost  that  will  yield  a better  return  than  most 
other  investments  of  capital  in  the  colony,  but 


# Over  a “ considerable  area  remember, — pn.  J.‘.  <f. 


to  take  all  and  give  nothing,  is  the  immemorial 
native  system,  and  not  even  proved  facts  will 
change  it- 

I was  asked  by  the  trustee  of  the  Daniel  coconut 
estates  for  a valuation  some  months  ago,  and  I 
gave  one  to  the  best  of  my  judgment.  I kept  welt 
within  the  true  value,  aslhad  no  means  of  estimating 
the  effects  of  the  present  boom,  and  of  the  rapid 
decline  in  the  local  interest  of  money.  My  valu- 
ation turned  out  therefore  27  % under  that  of  the 
Cejlon  public.  W.  B.  L. 


No.  II. 

Dear  Sir, — Referring  to  a notioe  in  your  issue 
of  last  Saturday  on  this  produot,  I am  not  at 
all  surprised  to  learn  that  80  nuts  per  tree  per 
annum  has  been  the  yield  last  year  on  the  estate 
mentioned,  and  you  are  likewise  oorreot  in  stating 
that  20  nuts  j.er  tree  is  the  average  for  the 
island,  for  everybody  knows  what  coconuts  are  like 
in  a native  garden  in  the  midst  of  jak,  mangoes 
and  other  fruit  trees. 

The  sale  of  the  cooonut  estates  last  Saturday 
dearly  shows  what  ordinary  cultivation  will  do, 
for  to  my  own  knowledge  and  that  of  one  of  your 
referees  (Mr.  Lamont)  we  know  the  abandoned 
oondition  these  Nalla  estates  were  in  at  th6  death 
of  the  testator;  and  the  value  then  put  upon  it 
some  14  years  ago  was,  I believe,  only  K20.000  for 
the  whole  extent  which  realized  over  R140.000. 

The  average  per  tree  as  given  of  the  different 
blooks  and  the  prioes  these  properties  realized  at  laBt 
Saturday’s  sale  clearly  shows  what  attention  does 
and  what  value  is  set  upon  them  by  the  people  of 
the  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  Mr,  W.  H.  Wright  is  a most 
successful  oultivator,  a born  gardener,  but  his 
aotual  experience  of  cooonuts  is  limited  to  its  cul- 
tivation on  the  property  he  now  resides  od,  which 
1 learn  is  a model  of  an  estate.  I should 
however  like  to  hear  Mr.  Lamont,  who,  I have 
no  doubt,  will  tell  you  that  cooonut  with  fair 
treatment  from  their  infancy  and  in  favoured  local- 
ities should  give  100  nuts  per  tree,  other- 
wise there  is  something  radically  wroDg  in  its 
management. 

Coconut  plantations  are  now  receiving  more 
attention  than  hitherto,  and  it 's  a pity  that  more 
Europeans  do  not  go  in  for  it.  Their  cultivation 
is  not  now  confined  to  Negombo,  Chilaw  and  other 
maritime  districts  as  in  the  past,  but  is  extended 
across  country  from  s'Rtions  on  the  main  line 
from  Colombo  to  Polgahawela,  across  the  Kelani 
river  to  the  Kaluganga  and  the  Bolgoda  lake  and 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results. — Yours  faithfully, 
A COCONUT  ESTATE  PROPRIETOR. 


VARIOUS  NOTES. 

Ground  Nuts  can  he  successfully  substituted  for 
ooffee.  The  nuts  when  roasted  and  properly  ground 
and  manipulated  in  the  same  way  as  the  genuine 
article,  afford  a pleasant  and  refreshing  drink. 
Ground  nuts  have  been  used  in  America  for  many 
years  as  a substitute,  and  very  largely  for  adultera- 
ting coffee.— Nilgiri  News. 

Japan  Tea  at  Chicago.  —It  is  stated,  the  Japan 
Gazette  asserts,  that  the  application  for  permission 
to  send  a few  girls  to  Chiaago  in  order  to  give  an 
exhibition  of  the  tea  ceremonial,  floral  arrangement 
and  similar  accomplishments  at  the  tea  stall  was 
oonsented  to  by  the  Agricultural  and  Commercial 
department  on  certain  conditions.  But  as  the 
sending  of  these  girls  will  necessitate  a large  ex- 
penditure, it  is  thought  the  proposal  may  not  be 
carried  into  practical  effect.— O.  China,  Mail,  Feb,  1 6, 
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THE  AGRA  OUVAH  ESTATES  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

(FROM  REPORT  OF  DIRECTORS.) 

The  Directors  have  pleasure  in  enbmitting  to  the 
Shareholders  the  Accounts  of  she  Company  to|the31st 
Deoember  1892,  which  shew,  sfter  providing  for  all 
expenses  incidental  to  the  formation  of  Ihe  Company 
and  payment  of  interest  on  purchase  money  to  the 
vendor  (amounting  to  R6,162'58,)  a balance  of  profit 
of  R53092.  This  sum  in  terms  of  the  Prospectus  of  the 
Company,  has  been  applied  towards  reduction  of  the 

0 st  of  the  estates. 

The  estimated  outlay  on  Working  Aocount  in  1893, 
which  includes  unusually  heavy  expenditure  on  repairs, 
tools  and  drains,  is  R67.419,  against  138,000  lb.  Tea, 

1 800  bushels  coffee  and  manufacturing  &c.  receipts 
estimated  at  R15.240. 

With  average  weather  the  above  estimate  of  tea 
shonld  be  rrah'zed,  but  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
figures  as  regards  Coffee  must  be  considered  nominal, 
for  at  this  early  period  of  the  year  it  is  impossible 
to  frame  anything  approaching  areliable  estimate.  AH 
things  beiDg  favorable,  a very  muoh  larger  crop  than 
that  estimated  is  possible. 

The  above  mentioned  outlay  is  exclusive  of  the 
amount  required  to  complete  the  Estate  buildings,  in- 
cluding the  Factory  and  its  equipment,  for  whioh  it 
is  expeoted  that  1113,209  will  be  required. 


Agra  Ouvah  Estates  Working  Account  for  three 
Months  to  31st  Dec.  1892, 

Dr.  R 

To  Expenditure  for  three  months 
as  per  Superindent’s  Monthly 

Reports R23, 97371 

To  Less  Expenditure  on 
Permanent  works 
transferred  to  debit 
of  the  Agra  Ouvah 
Estates  viz  1 — * 

On)  Buildings R 763-63 

On  Machinery R9,387  Z4 


R10, 150-87 

R 13,822-84 

To  Balance  transferred  to  the  Credit  of  Pro- 
fit and  iLoss  Account........,,, 7.875-40 


Or. 

By  Net  proceeds  of  19,786  lb.  Tea.  .Rll.SlPdl 
By  Net  proceeds  3347-32nd  Bus.  Parch- 
ment Coffee 5,75.3-24 

By  Net  proceeds  7 467  lb.  Cinchona  Bark  1,016'26 
By  Receipts  for  manufacturing  out- 
side leaf 2,948-88 

By  Rents  and  sundry  receipts  on  Estates  338-25 


R21, 698-24 


21,698-24 


R21-698-31 


THE  WE-OYA  TEA  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  following  is  the  Report  of  the  Directors 
whioh  was  presented  to  the  annual  ordinary  general 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  this  afternoon  : — 

The  Directors  have  pleasure  in  submitting  to  the 
Shareholders  the  Aoconnts  of  the  Company  for  the  past 
year. 

The  Tea  crop  was  97,557  lbs  , being  12,557  lbs.  in 
excess  of  the  estimate,  and  realized  R41, 031-37  or  an 
average  net  price  of  42  cents  per  lb.,  against  an  ex- 
penditure of  R2-2,283'28  equal  to  23  oents  per  lb. 

After  providing  for  depreciation  of  buildings  and 
machinery,  the  net  Profit  for  the  year  including  the 
bslance  from  1891  aod  premium  on  issue  of  new  shares, 
amounts  to  R21,003"21  ont  of  whioh  the  Directors  re- 
oommend  that  Dividends  be  declared  and  made  payable 
on  the  18th  February  of  20  per  cent  on  old  shares,  ab- 
sorbing 1115,000,  and  5 per  cent  on  the  new  issue  of 
Shares  absorbing  R1.000.  They  propose  that  the 
profit  of  R5.000  derived  from  the  Issue  of  new  shares  be 
tjftneferred  to  Depreciation  account,  to  provide  for 


Factory  extensions  and  that  the  small  balance  remain* 
jog  be  oarriei  forward  to  the  next  account. 

During  the  year  the  Directors  effected  the  purchase 
from  the  Yutiyantota  Tea  Company  Limited  of  their 
Abamalla  property,  consisting  of  acres  210  3 20  (48 
aores  of  which  had  been  planted  in  Tea)  for  the  sum 
of  R12, 323-81  and  they  purchased  at  upset  prioe  from 
Governmoot  acres  15  1 25  of  Forest  land.  Both 
of  these  lan  Is  cdjoin  We-'Jya  Estate  and  form  very 
valuable  additions  to  the  Company’s  property.  The 
acreage  now  owned  by  the  Company  consists  of — 

219  acres  planted  in  Tea  1888-1890 
92  do  do  do  1892 

5 do  Grass 

307  do  Forest 

Total.. 623  acres 

The  young  clearings  promise  well  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  plant  76  acres  more  land 
with  tea  this  year,  thus  bringing  up  the  cultivated 
acreage  to  nearly  400  acres. 

To  meet  the  cost  of  the  purchases  and  clearings 
above  referred  to  and  to  provide  for  any  further 
extensions  which  may  be  decided  upon,  the  nominal 
Capital  of  the  Company  has  been  increased  to 
R105,000  by  the  creation  of  300  new  shares  of  R100 
each,  200  of  which  were  issued  in  September  last 
at  a permium  of  R25  per  share. 

The  Crop  Expenditure  in  1893  is  estimated  at 
It 24, 600  on  120,000  lb,  of  Tea  and  a further  sum  of 
R 17,506  has  been  allowed  for  in  the  estimate  to 
cover  expenditure  on  clearings,  new  permanent  lines, 
extension  of  Cart  Road  and  other  items  on  Capital 
Account. 

In  terms  of  the  Articles  of  the  Association,  Mr. 
Eric  S.  Anderson  now  retires  from  the  office  of 
Director  but,  being  eligible,  offers  himself  for  re- 
election. 

The  appointment  of  an  Audftor  for  the  current 
season  will  rest  with  the  meeting. 

To  Expenditure  for 
year  as  per  Super-  R 

intendent’s  Reports,..  31,490  99 

To  visiting  fee  for  R 

year  ...  400-00 

To  Less  Expenditure 
on  permanent  works 
transferred  to  debit 
of  We-Oya  estate 
viz  : — 

On  Buildings  ..  l,233'9l 

On  Machinery  ...  566-01 

On  Clearings  ...  7,80779 


On  amount  transferred  to 
Depreciation  account 
On  account  Buildings 
On  acoouut  Machinery 

On  Balance  transferred  to 
credit  of  Profit  and  Loss 
acoount 

By  Proceeds  of  97,557  lb  tea 


THE  ACME  TEA  CHEST. 

This  improved  tea  chest  whioh  has  been  the 
subjeot  of  several  notices  in  onr  columns— a 
specimen  haviDg  been  left  on  show  in  our  offioe — 
is  to  be  speoially  pushed  in  Ceylon.  We  learn 
that  Mr.  Andrew  Poison  13  coming  out  per  s.s. 
“Oroya”  (due  on  Monday)  as  Agent  for  the 
Acme  Tea  Ohest  Syndicate,  Ld. ; and  in  advance  we 
attract  attention  to  the  advertisement  whioh  appears 
in  our  columns  today.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Poison  will  do  justice  to  his  Syndicate  and 
with  a good  article,  secure  a big  sale  for  the 
Aom6  Tea  Cheat  in  Ceylon, 


R 

31,890-99 


9,607-71 

— 22,283-28 


609-99 

1,478-02 

— 2,08801 


16,660-08 

41,031-37 
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COCONUT  CULTIVATION  RETURN  AND 
PROSPECTS  IN  CEYLON. 

It  would  really  seem  as  if  a prosperous  cyole 
were  setting  in  for  the  great  Coconut  Planting 
Industry  of  Ceylon.  In  no  other  branoh  of  plant- 
ing, perhaps,  has  so  muoh  British  capital  been 
sunk  unprofitably  in  this  island  in  days  of  old  as 
in  Cooonuts.  At  one  time  a considerable  number 
of  our  merchants  and  a etill  larger  number  of 
European  resident  proprietors  and  managers  were 
interested  in  Coconuts.  There  were  settlements  of 
such  planters  in  the  Batticaloa  and  Kalmunai 
districts  of  the  Eastern  Provinoe,  in  the  Jaffna 
Peninsula,  and  along  our  Western  Coast  at  intervals 
between  Negombo  and  Matara.  How  few  of  the 
once  long  list  remain  ! How  fewer  ever  got  any 
return  for  their  labour,  and  fewer  stiil  recovered 
even  the  oapital  they  had  sunk— not  to  speak  of 
profits.  The  only  prosperous  period  was  during 
the  period  of  the  Crimean  War,  when  the  Baltic 
being  dosed  against  the  Russian  Export  trade  in 
tallow,  cooonut  oil  as  one  of  the  substitutes  in 
candle-making  and  for  other  purposes,  rose  in  value 
to  £50  and  £60  per  ton,  while  of  late  years  it  has 
been  down  to  half  that  rate.  Gradually,  most  of 
the  European  proprietors  of  Ceylon  coconut  plan- 
tations sold  out  at  a great  sacrifice  of  capital,  in  some 
oases  to  their  managers,  in  others  to  natives.  A 
few  ODly  of  the  original  proprietors  have  held  by 
their  plantations  through  good  and  evil  report  to 
the  present  day,  but  only  the  strictest  economy 
has  enabled  them  in  most  cases  to  make  an  income 
worthy  of  the  name.  As  the  late  Dr.  Sortain  wrote 
to  us  when  the  question  of  a land-tax  was  proposed, 
perhaps  twenty-five  years  ago,  a levy  of  even  a 
rupee  an  acre  would  mean,  in  his  opinion,  the 
abandonment  of  many  hundreds  if  not  thousands 
of  aoreB  under  cooonuts.  That  indicated  an  ex- 
ceedingly poor  state  of  things  and  of  course  as 
regards  native  cultivation,  the  wonder  is  that  over 
large  areas  of  “ gardens  ” the  palms  grow  or  yield 
at  all,  so  absurd  is  the  overorowding  and  so  gross  the 
neglect  of  every  rule  of  proper  treatment  of 
the  trees.  Rather  different  is  the  case  of 
the  plantations  owned  by  Ceylonese  gentlemen 
who  may  be  said  to  be  the  suooessors 
of  the  European  pioneers.  To  the  wealth  brought 
to  the  island  by  the  great  cofiee  enterprise  in 
the  “ fifties  ” and  “ sixties  ” and  distributed  through 
native  hands,  is  mainly  due  the  investment  and 
openin0  up  of  the  now  extensive  cooonut  region 
extending  from  Negombo  inland  along  the  valley 
of  the  Mahaoya  towards  Kurunegala  and  Kegalla. 
In  this  region  may  be  found  as  well-cultivated 
plantations  with  native  owners  as  any  to  be  found 
under  European  management.  But  while  the  local 
demand  for  the  ooconut  as  a food  product  has 
always  been  uniform  among  the  people,  the  ex- 
nort  trade  in  the  products  of  the  palm  continued 
for  a long  period  after  1860  or  so,  to  languish 
until  at  last  prices  for  oil,  coir,  &o.  fell  to  a 
rate  that  would  soarcely  pay  the  bare  cost  of 
production  and  manufacture.  The  recent  revival 
in  prioes  owing  to  demands  for  the  oil  and  kernel 
in  new  directions  and  for  novel  purposes,  has 
heen  most  weloome  and  the  gradual  nee  in  the 
nrioe  of  nuts  until  from  less  than  R30  per  1,000, 
we  now  hear  of  sales  at  R50  per  thousand,  has 
no  doubt  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  unprece- 
dented  prioes  paid  the  other  day  at  the  sale  of 
Mr  Daniel’s  properties,  We  suppose  that  never 
before  in  the  history  of  Ceylon  has  a ooconut 
plantation  realized  over  R880  per  acre.  At  the 
same  time,  that  the  high  prioes  were  justified  is  made 
evident  by  the  letter  (page  604)  of  our  correspondent 
• ' W B L ”,  probably  the  best  authority  on  the 
Bubjeet  fta  the  one  of  most  experience  in  the  island, 


Nevertheless  “ W.  B.  L.”  confesses  that  his  valu 
ations  of  the  properties  were,  on  the  whole,  27  per 
cent,  below  the  prices  realized,  and  yet  the  native 
purchasers  ought  to  be  shrewd  judges  of  the  returns 
they  can  expect  to  recover  from  cooonuts.  Perhaps 
some  of  them  calculate  on  the  present  high  prices 
for  nuts  and  oil  continuing  for  a long  time  to 
come.  We  hope  eo  for  the  sake  of  the  industry 
and  also  because  in  the  future  reformed  fiscal 
arrangements  of  this  ColoDy,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  coconut  cultivation  either  by  a direot  tax  or 
more  probably  by  an  export  duty  on  surplus  pro- 
duce, must  make  a more  distinct  contribution  to 
the  general  revenue. 

But  out  of  the  present  consideration  of  our 
Ooconut  Planting  Industry,  there  has  arisen  an 
interesting  praelioal  question  as  to  the  maximum 
yield  of  nuts  per  acre  irom  a well-cultivated  oooonut 
plantation.  The  proper  number  of  palms  to  plant 
per  acre  being  70 — certainly  not  more  than  80 — 
our  reoolleotion  was  that  30  to  40  nuts  per  tree  per 
annum  or  a total  of  2,500  to  2,800  per  aore,  might 
be  considered  a good  average  for  well-managed  plan- 
tations with  good  soil  and  in  a favourable  climate. 
When,  therefore,  we  heard  of  80  nuts  per  tree 
berng  gathered  over  the  larger  portion  of  Delgolla 
plantation  in  the  Kurunegala  district,  we  challenged 
the  statement  and  asked  for  information  from 
our  older  ooconut  planters.  “W.  B.  L.”  has  res- 
ponded in  a way  whioh  is  very  muoh  to  the 
point,  and  he  convinces  us  that  the  Boil  being 
favourable,  good  cultivation  might  well  seoure  r 
return  even  so  high  as  80  nuts  per  tree  or  5,600 
per  aore  over  a considerable  area  say  50  to  100 
acres.  At  the  present  maximum  price  of  R50 
per  1,000,  that  would  mean  B250  gross  return  per 
acre— and  would,  we  suppose,  beat  the  more 
prosperous  tea  plantations  considering  the  com- 
paratively smaller  expenditure  required  ? But 
surprise  has  been  expressed  by  our  contem- 
porary of  the  “ Examiner  ” that  we  did 
not  at  onoe  satisfy  our  scruples  about 
a large  yield  by  a reference  to  the  statistics  of 
the  Daniel  estates,  and  our  contemporary  sums 
up  these  in  a convenient  form.  We  extract  as 
follows : — 

Curiously,  our  renior  contemporary,  in  the  same  issue 
in  which  be  publishes  tbe  particulars  of  the  sale,  seems 
astonished,  and  almost  expresses  incredulity,  at  80  nuts 
beiDg  picked  off  trees  on  Delgolla  Estate.  Here  we 
have  71  nuts  off  nearly  60  aores  I Such  high  yields, 
though  they  do  ocour,  are  unfrequsnt ; and  the  Pro- 
prietor who  has  purchased  his  land  at  a moderate  figure 
and  planted  it  up  without  extravagance,  ought  to  be 
content  with  30  to  40  nuts  per  acre,  which  should  repre- 
sent a fair  rate  of  interest  on  his  investment.  The 
average  yield  for  the  whole  Lien  1,  including  Native 
Gardens,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  believe  does  not  ex- 
ceed 20  to  25  nuts  per  tree.  It  is  well  to  beir  in  mind 
that  heavy  crops  generally  mean  Bmall  nuts  ; and  a 
Sinhalese  gentleman  mentioned  to  ns  that,  while  900  of 
hie  Chilaw  nuts  gave  him  a candy  of  Copra,  it  required 
twelve  to  thirtetn  hundred  Kurnnegala  nuts  for  a 
candy. 

The  following  table  we  have  compiled  is  likely  to  be 
of  interest,  and  may  prove  useful  for  reference  here- 
after 
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The  yield  of  nuts  here,  it  will  be  observed,  varies 
from  37  to  71— the  last-mentioned  figure  being  got 
where  the  trees  per  acre  only  numbered  54  in  place 
of  the  orthodox  70.  But  apart  from  this  faot, 
we  had  been  told  that  some  of  the  estates 
referred  to,  had  been  quite  exceptionally  dealt 
with  in  respect  of  the  application  of  manure 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  we  were  therefore 
ready  to  eliminate  than  from  the  discussion. 
Turning  to  our  own  “ CocoDUt  Planters’  Manual” 
for  instance,  the  most  complete  statement  hitherto 
available  for  the  yield  of  the  ooconut  palm  in 
Ceylon  is  the  following; — 

Tabular  Statement  of  General  Yield  of  Coconuts  per 
Tree  on  the  average  of  tbe  various  soils  : — 
Average 

Names  of  Soil  yield  F Remarks 

tree 

annually 

1 — White  poor  sandy  sods  15 


2 — Dark  mouldy 

3 —  Reddish  „ 

4 —  Strong  rich  upland  1 

soil  bordering  the 
banks  of  a river, ...  ) 


In  all  these  averages 
30  the  treesare  supposed 

40  to  have  reached  from 

14  to  20  years  old,  as 
50  the  bearing  of  a coco- 
LUtlreeis  very  irre- 
gular untilit  attains  a 
full  bearing  condition, 
except  by  manuring. 
The  above  seems  a very  fair  and  reliable  state- 
ment ; and  it  is  borne  out  in  respect  of  general 
experience  by  most  of  tbe  headmen  in  coconut 
districts  who  would  consider  33  nuts  per  tree  as 
a good  average  for  plantaticns.  But  it  is  clear 
that  it  is  possible  under  favourable  circumstances 
to  reach  a much  higher  average.  “ W.  B.  L.” 
showB  that  very  plainly  in  his  letter,  and  we  suspect 
he  was  also  the  writer  who,  a good  many  years 
go,  argued  that  an  expenditure  of  50  cents  per 
annum  per  tree  (or  B35  per  acre)  ought  to  keep  up 
the  annual  yield  of  a good  coconut  plantation  to  100 
nuts  per  tree — (worth  at  the  time  he  wrote  R160 
but  now  quite  double  that  or  R320  per  aorel). 
Still,  while  we  may  be  told  of  the  extra- 
ordinary yield  of  250  nuts  from  a single 
ooconut  palm  in  one  year  in  Ceylon,  we  question 
if  an  average  of  100  nuts  per  tree  ^70  trees 
to  the  aore)  has  ever  been  gathered  in  this  island 
— and  whether  therefore  the  return  of  80  from 
Delgolla  is  not  the  maximum  so  far  attained  over 
any  considerable  area?  We  suppose  Mr.  W.  H, 
Wright’s  Mirigama  property  is  as  yet  too  young  to 
come  into  competition  ; but  we  look  to  this 
gentleman  to  “ beat  the  record  ” and  to  report  to  us 
when  he  has  got  his  trees  bearing  at  a rate  equal  to 
5,000  to  7,000  nuts  and  upwards  per  acre  per  annum, 
that  we  may  go  there  “ to  see  1”  Meantime  the 
ordinary  proprietor  who  gets  a steady  crop  of  from 
2,500  to  3,000  coconuts  per  aore  per  annum  in 
Ceylon  may  be  well  satisfied,  while  aiming  by 
liberal  cultivation  at  better  results  especially  in 
these  days  of  high  prices. 


CEYLON  TEA  IN  AMERICA. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Mitohell  for  the  follow- 
ing satisfactory  news  : — 11  By  the  mail  of  27th  Jan. 
from  London,  Mr.  Grinlinton  writes  me  as  follows  : 
— “ I have  received  a very  satisfactory  letter  from 
Mr.  Elwood  May  from  Chicago.  He  and  Mn 
Pineo  have  been  travelling,  and  he  reports  well 
of  his  progress  in  placing  orders  for  tea,  but  he 
has  omitted  to  mention  that  I paved  the  way 
for  Ceylon  tea  there  and  for  his  Company.  This, 
however,  is  of  no  momeni:  what  we  have  to  regard 
is  tbe  progress  made,  oome  from  whatever  source 
it  may,  and  I have  good  reason  to  be  glad  that 
I worked  as  1 did  in  our  tea  interest  for  nearly 
two  months  last  year  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere, 
giving  away  my  own  teas  without  stint,” 


The  Indian  Tea  Companies  hope  muoh  from  the 
Chicago  Exhibition-  The  Americans  have  got  ac- 
customed to  cheap  inferior  tea,  and  it  is  a slow  and 
difficult  process  to  change  the  public  taste.  This 
was  the  difficulty  experienced  in  Australia.  All 
large  employers  of  farm  labour  are  obliged  to  give 
their  men  tea  along  with  other  rations,  and  it  is 
obviously  in  their  interest  that  the  tea  should  be 
as  cheap  as  possible.  The  country  is,  therefore, 
flooded  with  China  tea  and  cheap  Indian  tea,  but 
the  superior  infusions  have  no  chance.  ItwasloDg, 
says  a correspondent  of  an  Indian  Paper,  before  pure 
Indian  tea  could  be  purchased  in  London,  and  some 
people  argue  that  the  “ blendB,”  with  which  the 
publio  were  imposed  on  for  many  years,  were  a 
necessary  education  before  tbe  public  could  be  got 
to  drink  the  pure  Indian  beverage.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  America  the  process  of  education,  if  slow, 
will  be  equally  sure,  and  the  exhibition  will  serve  as 
a primary  sohool.  America  is  really  a more  pro- 
mising market  than  Australia,  and  if  once  a start  is 
made  great  things  may  be  accomplished. — Financial 
World,  Feb.  28. 


CEYLON  EXPORTS  AND  DISTRIBUTION,  1893. 
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COtTNTKIES. 

To  United  Kingdom 
,,  Austria  ...  ... 

„ Belgium 

,,  France  ...  ... 

„ Germany 
„ Holland 

11  Italy  ...  ,. 

,pBua8ia 
„ Spain 
,,  Bweden 
„ Turkey 
,,  India 
„ Australia 
,,  America 
,,  Africa 
,,  China 
,,  Singapore 
,,  Mauritius 
Malta 

Total  Exports  from  1st  Jan. 

1893  to  27  Feb.  1893 

Do  1692 

Do  1891 

Do  1890 

* Deducted  1385  ewte.  Plumbago  per  ss.  “Elbetfeld” 
entered  by  error  to  Plantation  Coffee, 
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MARKET  RATES  FOR  OLD  AND  NEW  PRODUCTS. 

( From  S.  Figgis  <£■  Co.'s  Fortnightly  Price  Current,  London,  January  26th,  1893. ) 


EAST  INDIA. 
Bombay,  Ceylon,  Madras 
Coast  and  Zanzibar. 


QUALITY. 


QUOTATIONS 


ALOES,  Socotrine  ... 

Zanzibar  & Hepatic 
BARK,  CINCHONA  Crown 


Red... 


BEES' WAX,  E.I.,  White 
Yellow  . 
Mauritius  Sc  Madagascar. 
CARDAMOMS— 

AUepee 
Mangalore  ... 
Malabar 

Ceylon. Malabar  sort 


Alleppee  and 
Mysore  sort 

Long  wild  Ceylon... 
CASTOR  OIL,  lsts 

2nds 
3rds 

CHILLIES,  Zanzibar 

CINNAMON,  lsts 

2nds 
3rds 
4ths 
Chips 

CLOVES,  Zanzibar 

and  Pemba. 

„ STEMS 
COCULUS  INDICUS 
COFEE E 

COLOMBO  root!.'.’ 

CROTON  SEEDS,  sifted... 

CUTCH  

DRAGONS  BLOOD,  Zan. 
GALLS,  Bussorah&  Turkey 

GINGER,  Cochin,  Cut  ... 

Rough... 

Bengal,  Rough 
GUM  AMMON  I ACUM  ... 
ANIMI,  washed  ... 


Good  and  line  dry  liver... 
Common  and  good 

Renewed  

Medium  to  fine  Quill  ... 

Spoke  shavings  

Branch  

Renewed  ... 

Medium  to  good  Quill... 

Spoke  shavings  

Branch  

Twig  

Good  to  fine  

Fair  to  fine  

Fair  to  fine  clipped 
Bold,  bright,  fairto  fine... 
Goodto  fine  plump,  cliped 
Fairto  finebold  bleached 
,,  ,,  medium  ,, 

,,  ,,  small 

8mall  to  bold  brown  . 
Fair  to  fine  bold 
,,  medium 
,,  small 
Common  to  good 

White  

Fair  and  good  pale 
Brown  and  brownish 
Fair  to  fine  bright  nom 
Ord’y.  and  middling 
Ord'y.  to  fine  pale  quill.. 


£4  a £5 
10s  a £5  10s 
3d  a 8d 
4d  a 7d 
2d  a 4d 
Id  a 2d 
2d  a 7d 
4d  a 6d 
2d  a 3d 
Ida  2d 
Id  a lid 
£7  a £8  10a 
£6  a £7 
£4  10s  a £5  10s 


EAST  INDIA  Continued 
East  Coast  Africa.  Mala- 
bar and  Madras  Coast, 
Bengal. 


scraped... 
ARABIC  E.I.  & Aden  .. 


Ghatti 

Amrad  elm. 

Mad  ras 
ASSAFCETIDA 

KINO 

MYRRH,  picked 

Aden  sorts 
OLIBANUM,  drop... 

pickings., 
siftings  .. 

INDIARUBBER  

East  African  Ports,  Zanzi 
bar  and  Mozambique  CoaBt 


Assam, 

Rangoon  

Madagascar,  Tamatave,  j 
Majunga  and  Nossibe  j 
ISINGLASS  orlT 
FISH  MAWS  J 10  gU6, 
Bladder  Pipe  ., 
Purse  .. 

Karrachee  Leal 


Fair  to  fine  plant 
Fair  to  fine  bright 
Common  dull  and  mixed 
Common  to  good 

Fair  sifted 

Mid.  Plantation  Ceylon 
Low  Middling  ,, 

Good  to  fine  bright  sound 
Ordinary  & middling 
Fair  to  fine  fresh 
Fair  to  fine  dry 
Ordinary  to  good  drop 
Fair  to  fine  dark  blue 
Good  white  and  green 
Good  to  flue  bold 
Small  and  medium 
Fair  to  fine  bold 
Small  and  medium 
Fair  to  good 
Blocky  to  fine  clean 
Picked  fine  pale  in  sorts. 
Part  yellow  & mixed  do. 
Bean  & Pea  size  ditto 
Amber  and  red  bold 
Medium  Sc  bold  sorts 
Good  to  fine  pale  frosted 
sifted 

Sorts,  dull  red  to  fair 
Good  to  fine  pale  selected 
Sorts  middling  to  good.. 
Good  and  fine  pale 
Reddish  to  pale  brown  ... 
Dark  to  fine  pale 
Fairto  fine  pinky  block 

and  drop  

Ordinary  stony  to  midlin; 
Fair  to  fine  bright 
Fair  to  fine  pale 
Middling  to  good 
Fair  to  fine  white 
Reddish  to  middling  .. 
Middling  to  good  pale  .. 
Slightly  foul  to  fine 
Red  hard  clean  ball 
White  softish  ditto 

Unripe  root  

Liver  

Sausage  ,f  airtofi  neonsticks 
Good  to  fine 

Common  foul  & middling 
Fairto  good  clean 
Goodto finepinky  &white 
Fair  to  good  black 
t good  to  fine  pale 
\dark  to  fair 
Clean  th  n to  fine  bold... 
Dark  mixed  to  fine  pale 
Common  to  Sue  pale  ,„ 


Is  a 2s  6d 
Is  fid  a 3s  3d 
2s  a 2s  fid 
28  3d  a 3s  3d 
Is  6d  a 2s  2d 
Is  e Is  6d 
Is  a Is  fid 
2s  3d  a 3s  Did 
Is  fid  a 2s  2d 
is  a Is  5d 
fid  a 2s  2d 
3d  a 3£d 
2j  l a 2|d 
2^1  a 2Jd 
50s  a 55s 
15s  a 50s 
6§d  a Is  5d 
fid  a Is 
5§d  a lOd 
5d  a 9d 
2>-d  a 7d 
3 15-16d  a 4^d 
3£d  a djd 
?da  Id 
8s  a 9s 
1109  a U2s 
106s  a 109b 
22s  a 27s 
169  a 20s 
15s  a 20s 
20s  a 32s' 

50s  a 90s 
55s  a 60s 
50s  a 57s  GA 
90s  a £5 
58s  a 70s 
62s  a 70s 
57s  a 62s 
30  a 35s 
25s  a 50s 
£11  0s  a £13  0s 
£9  10s  a £1010s 
£5  a £8  10s 
£8  a £9  15s 
£fi  a £9 


INDIGO,  Bengal 

Kurpah  

Madras  (Dry  Leaf) 

IVORY— Elephants’  Teeth 
65  lb.  Sc  upwards 
over  30  & under  65  lb 
60  a 100  lb. 
Scrivelloes  

Billiard  Ball  Pieces  2ia3Jin 
Bagatelle  Points 
Cut  Points  for  Balle 
Mixed  Points  & Tips.. 
Cut  Hollows 


QUALITY. 


QUOTATIONS 


50s  a 70s 
35s  a 45s 
40s  a 50s 
23s  a 33s 
55s  a 70s 
25s  a 50s 
15s  a 50s 


Sea  Horse  Teeth — 

1 a If  lb. 

V1YRABOLANES,  Bombay 


Madras,  Upper  Godavery 


MACE, 
NUTMEGS, 


NITX  ) Cochin,  Madras 
VOMICA  i and  Boubay 
)IL,  CINNAMON 
CITRONELLE 
LEMONGBASS 
Ceylon 
Zanzibar 
Mozambique 

PEPPER— 

Malabar,  Black  sifted  .. 
Alleppee  Sc  Tellicberry 
Tellicherry,  White 
PLUMBAGO,  Lump 


OBCHELLA 

WEED 


Coast 


Pickings 

Bombay 


Middling  to  fine  violet  -- 
Ordinary  to  middling  ... 
Fairto  good  reddish  violt 
Ordinary  and  middling... 
Middling  to  good 
Low  to  ordinary 

Soft  sound 

Hard  ,,  ,, 

Soft  , , , • 

Hard  ,,  „ 

Sound  9oft 

Sli  def.to  fine  sound  soft 
Shaky  lo  fiDe  solid  sd.  sft 
Defective,  part  hard 
Thin  to  thick  to  sound 
80ft 

Straight  erked  part  close 
Bhimlies  I,  good  & fine 
pale 

II,  tair  picking: 
Jubbieporel,  good  & fine 
pale 

„ II,  fair  re- 
jections 
Vingorlas.  good  and  fine 
Good  to  fine  picked 
Common  to  middling 
Fair  ... 

Burnt  and  defective 
Dark  to  good  bold  pale 
W’d  com . darkto  fine  bold 
fio’s  a 81’s 
90's  a 125’s 

( Fair  to  fine  bold  fresh 
Small  ordinary  and  fair 
Fair  to  fine  heavy 
Bright  Sc  good  flavour 


5s  fid  a 6s  2d 
Is  fid  a 5s  6d 
3s  9d  a 4s  4d 
3s  2d  a 3s  8d 
3s  a 3s  lOd 
2s  4d  a 2s  10d 

£67  a £77  10s 
£55  a £71 
£50  a £56  10s 
£25  a £39  10a 
£l8a£27 
£70  a £82 
£65  a £73  10s 
£55  a £69  10s 
£33  a £18  10s 


Fair  to  bold  heavy ...  \ 

„ good  I 

, , nom 

Fair  to  fine  bright  bold 
Middling  to  good  small... 
Chips  ...  Sli'tly  foul  to  fine  bright 
Dust  ...  Ordinary  to  fine  bright 
RED  WOOD  ...  ...  Fair  and  fine  bold 

SAFFLOWER,  Bengal  Goodtofinepinkynominal 
Ordinary  to  fair 
Inferior  and  pickings 
SALTPETRE,  Pengal  ...  Ordinary  to  good 
SANDAL  WOOD,  Logs...  Fair  to  fine  flavour 
Chips..  Inferior  to  fine 


Mid.  to  fine,  not  woody 
Picked  clean  flat  leaf 
,,  wiry 


£30  a £51 

Is  2d  a 4s  5d 

10s  a Us  3d 
5s  fid  a 7s  3d 

8s  9d  a 9s  fid 

5s  9d  a 7s  3d 
91  a 7a  6d 
8s  a 8s  fid 
5s  fid  a 7s  3d 
7s  a Is  3d 
5s  3d  a 6s  0d 
Is  7d  a 2s  lid 
a 1 a fid 
2s  ?d  a 3s  Id 
Is  6d  a 2s  4d 
8s  a 9s  fid 
fis  a 8s 
9d  a 2s 
id  a }d 
1^1  a Ud 
2zs  a 28s 
14s  a 23s 
27s  a 35s 


SAPAN  WOOD 
3EEDLAC 
SENNA,  Tinnevelly 


Bombay 
SHELLS,  M.-o’-P, 


50s  a 90s 

large 



20s  a 45s 

medium  part  stout 

UOs  a 120s 

chicken  part  stout 

£5  a £7 

oyster  & broken  pcs 

75s  a 85s 

Mussel 

... 

35s  a 60s 

22s  6d  a 32s  fid 

Llngah  Ceylon  ... 

12s  a 18s 

TAMARINDS 

10s  a 15s 

Is  Ud  a 2s  3d 

TORTOISESHELL 

Is  7d  a 2s 

Zanzibar  and  Bombay 

lOda  Is  6d 

TURMERIC, Bengal 

Is  4d  a Is  Ud 

Is  9d  a 2s  2d 

Madras  ... 

Is  7d  a 2s  3d 

» 

9d  a ls6d 

, 

Is  7d  a Is  lid 

Cochin 

2s  a 2s  Gd 

VANILLOES, 

la  6d  a Is  Ud 

Bourbon, 

lsts  ... 

Is  8d  a 2s  4d 

Mauritius, 

2nds... 

Is  a Is  6d 

Seychelles, 

3rds... 

1 s fid  a 2s  9d 

fid  a is  8d 

Madagascar, , 

4ths.„ 

la  a 2a  9d  | 

...  Lean  to  good  bold 
...  Ordinary  to  fine  bright 
Good  to  fine  bold  green... 
Medium  to  bold  green... 
Small  and  medium  green 
Common  dark  and  small 
Ordinary  to  good 
Egyptian— bold  clean 
medium  part  stout 
chicken 

Bombay— good  to finethic 
clean  part  good  color 


bold  sorts  (1  lot  75s) 
small  and  medium  sorts 
Thin  and  good  stout  sorts 
Mid.  tofineblacknotstony 
Stony  and  inferior 
Sorts"  good  mo  tie,  heavy 
Pickings  thin  to  heavy 
Leamsh  to  fine  plump 
finger  ... 

Fin.  fair  to  fine  bold  brgt 

Mixed  middling 

Bulbs  ...  

Finger  ...  

Fiue,  cryst’ed  5 to  9 in 
Foxy  & reddish  5 to  8 in. 
Lean  Sc  dry  to  mid.  un- 
der 6 in. 

Low,  foxy,  inferior  and 
pickings 


3d  a 3|d 

10d  a Is 
15s  a 25s 
Us  a 14s 
9s  a 12s 
2s  9d  a 5s 
£3  a £3  10s 
60s  a 80s 
40s  a 55s 
20s  a 30s 
16s  fid  a 17s 
£35  a £65 
£9  a £30 
£4  a £7 
40s  a 90s 
9d  a Is  4d 
6d  a 8d 
3d  a 5d 
Id  a 3d 
Id  a 3d 
92s  6d  a 102s  6* 
110s  a 122s  6d 
85s  a 97s  fid 
95s  a 110s 
£5  10s  a £6 15s 
100s  a 105b 
55s  a 72s  6d 
45s  a 57s  fid 
36s  a 42s 
3s  a 12a 
5s  a 23s 
8s  a 9s 
Is  a 6s 
20s  a 22s 
8s  a 15s 

22  a 24s 
27s  a 32s 
23s  a 2 fis 
]Os  a lfis 
23s  a 25s 


13s  a 24s 
Us  a lfis 


7s  a Us 
59  » 8s 
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CEYLON  MANUAL  OF  CHEMI- 
CAL ANALYSES: 


A HANDBOOK  OF  ANALYSES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
INDUSTRIES  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH  OF  CEYLON  FOR 
PLANTERS,  COMMERCIAL  MEN,  AGRICULTURAL 
STUDENTS,  AND  MEMBERS  OF  LOCAL  BOARDS. 

By  M.  COCHRAN,  m.a.,  f.c.s. 


( Continued  from  page  SS6. ) 
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Kind  of  Straw. 

Wheat 

Spelt 

Rye 

Oat 

Barley  (Winter) 

Do.  (Summer)  . . . 
Maize 
Do.  Cob 

Rice  Japan  (irrigated) 
Do.  (upland) 

* Rice  Carnatic 
t Do 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Japan  rice 
straws  surpass  all  other  well-known  cereal  straws 
which  have  been  analysed,  in  the  amount  of 
nitrogenous  substances  they  contain.  Rice  straws 
also  surpass  the  others  in  respect  of  the  pro- 
portion of  fat  present.  The  amount  of  fibre  in 
rice  straw  is  low,  and  that  of  mineral  matter 
higher  than  in  other  straws. 

In  one  of  the  samples  from  the  district  of 
Madura  in  the  Carnatic,  Dr.  Van  Geyzel  found 
about  as  much  nitrogenous  substance  as  Kellner 
found  in  Japan  upland  rice  straw;  but  each  of 
the  others,  and  the  average  of  all  the  samples 
analysed,  show  a smaller  proportion  of  nitrogenous 
substance  in  rice  straw  from  the  Carnatic  than 
Kellner  found  in  straw  of  Japan  upland  rice; 
but  Nos.  2,  3,  and  8 compare  well  with  Japan 
irrigated  rice  straw.  On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Van 
Geyzel  found  considerably  less  fibre  and  more 
carbo-hydrates  in  rice  straws  from  the  Carnatic 
than  Kellner  found  in  Japan  straws. 

Analyses  of  the  ash  of  rice  straw  have  not 
come  under  my  notice.  The  determination  of  the 
composition  of  the  mineral  matter  in  rice-straw 
appears  to  be  still  a desideratum ; but,  if  not 
already  published,  such  analytical  results  will 
no  doubt  be  available  ere  long,  and  they  may 
then  be  compared  with  the  following  ash  analyses 
of  other  cereals  by  Wolff:— ■ 


# 


Average  of  6 samples,  f Average  of  8 samples 
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Ask  Analysts  0/  Straw.  (Wolff.) 


(Thorpk’s  Dictionary  of  Applied  Chemistry. 


Kind  of  Straw. 

Number  of 
Analyses. 

Pure  ash  in  dry 
straw. 

100  parts  of  pure 

ash  contain 

Potash. 

Soda. 

g 

3 

Magnesia. 

Peroxide 
of  iron. 

Phospho- 
ric acid. 

1 Sulphuric 
acid. 

Silica. 

4$ 

.s 

s 

o 

Wheat  (Winter)  ... 

18 

5-37 

13  7 

1-4 

5 '8 

2-5 

•6 

48 

2-5 

67  5 

1-7 

Do.  (Summer)  .. 

7 

4'45 

28-9 

2-7 

69 

2-5 

■7 

5-2 

3T 

47  6 

2 2 

Spelt  (Winter) 

2 

5-85 

104 

•5 

5-7 

1-9 

•8 

5 1 

2-3 

71-8 

IT 

Rye 

25 

4-46 

22  6 

1-7 

8-2 

3T 

1-9 

6 5 

4'3 

49-3 

2 '2 

Oat 

38 

7T7 

26-4 

3-3 

7' 

3-7 

1-2 

4'6 

3-2 

46-7 

4-4 

Barley  ... 

30 

5 35 

23-3 

3-5 

7-2 

2-6 

IT 

4-2 

3-9 

51- 

3-2 

Maize 

1 

5-33 

36  3 

1-2 

108 

5-7 

23 

8 3 

5 3 

28-8 

14 

Millet  (S.  Sacoharatum)  ... 

1 

3 '70 

15-3 

7'3 

17  T 

1-5 

1-5 

9 2 

39 

43  3 

•9 

The  following  gives  a tabular  view  of  the  percentage  composition  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
rice  plant  which  have  been  analysed. 


Analysts  of  parts  of  the  Rice  plant. 


Number  of 
analyses. 

Water. 

Rice  with  husk 

1 

96 

,,  cleaned 

— 

14-6 

,,  naked 

— 

14- 

,,  cleared  (American) 

10 

12-4 

,,  ,,  (East  Indian) 

12-8 

„ ,,  (Japan) 

/ ,,  Marsh  ordinary  (Japan) 

— 

12-8 

— 

142 

J ,,  ,,  glutinous  (Japan)  ... 

[ ,,  Mountain  (Japan)  ... 

— 

14'2 

— 

12-8 

,,  Feeding  meal 

— 

1T5 

— 

io- 

,,  husk 

— 

9-7 

,,  straw  irrigated  (Japan) 

— 

20-8 

,,  from  dry  iand  (Japan) 

— 

103 

,,  ,,  (Carnatic)  ... 

G 

8T 

»>  >>  >> 

8 

7 5 

Rice  feeding  meal  mentioned  in  the  above  table 
consists  chiefly  of  the  external  layers  of  rice 
which  are  separated  in  dressing.  It  will  be 
observed  that  it  is  much  richer  in  nitrogenous 
substance,  in  fat  and  in  mineral  matter  than  is 
the  whole  grain.  In  the  matter  of  fat  it  stands 
higher  than  all  the  other  feeding  stuffs  quoted 
in  the  following  table  of  parts  and  products  of 


Nitrogenous 

substance. 

Fat. 

Carbo- 

hydrates. 

Fibre. 

Ash. 

Authorities. 

59 

1-8 

72-7 

5*8 

42 

Konig 

7-5 

*5 

76-0 

•9 

•5 

Church 

fWrightson’s 

7-7 

•4 

75'4 

2-2 

•3 

4 Agricultural 
( Textbook 

7-4 

•4 

79-2 

•2 

•4 

Johnson 

7-3 

•6 

78-3 

•4 

■6 

Church 

6T 

20 

73-9 

4-0 

1-2 

Kinch 

6 0 

2-0 

72-7 

3-9 

1-2 

Kellner 

5-0 

3- 

71-9 

4 5 

1-4 

i y 

7'6 

2 3 

74-6 

1'7 

10 

12-5 

11-6 

49-6 

6-8 

8‘ 

A.  Voelcker 

11-9 

12T 

47- 

9' 

io- 

Various 

34 

1-4 

27' 

42-8 

15-7 

Wolff 

54 

1-7 

19-6 

38  6 

13-9 

Kellner 

6- 

1-9 

28-9 

362 

16-7 

J J 

VanGeyzel 

4T 

2-2 

38-7 

30-0 

16-9 

4-3 

2-4 

4 1 ■ 

28-5 

16  3 

9 y 

cereal  grains  from  Mr.  Warrington’s  article  on 
“Cereals”  in  Thorpe's  Dictionary  of  Applied 
Chemistry.  There  is  also  a good  percentage  of 
nitrogenous  matter,  and  it  is  richest  of  all  in 
mineral  matter,  with  its  8 to  10  per  cent  of  ash, 
of  which  43  per  cent  is  phosphoric  acid.  The 
proportion  of  ash  in  various  husks  is,  of  course, 
larger,  but  it  consists  mainly  of  silica. 
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Parts  and  Products  of  Cereal  Grains.  (Thorpe’s  Dictionary  of  Applied  Chemistry.) 


Wheat  flour  (finest) 

,,  (coarsest) 

,,  American  (mean) 

,,  ,,  highest  p.c. 

„ ,,  lowest  p.c. 

germ 

bran,  (European) 

,,  (American) 

Choff 

Dinkel  bran 
, , chaff 
Rye  flour  (fine) 

,,  „ (course)  ... 

,,  bran  ... 

,,  chaff  ... 

Oatmeal  ... 

,,  American ... 

,,  husk 

,,  , , (American) 

Barley,  pearl 
,,  husk 
,,  malt 

,,  ,,  germs  (combs) 

,,  brewers’  grains 
Maize  meal  (American) 

Millet  (P.  Miliaceum)  husk 
,,  (S.  lartaricum ) husk 


Number  of 
Analyses. 

Water. 

Nitrogenous 

substance. 

1 

W 

Carb  0 - 
hydra  tes. 

Fibre. 

ai 

m 

< 

Authorities. 

10 

133 

10-2 

•9 

74-8 

•3 

■5 

Konig 

27 

12-7 

11-8 

1-4 

72T 

10 

10 

25 

12-5 

11-3 

1-2 

74T 

•3 

•6 

Johnson 



136 

141 

2-0 

78-1 

1-2 

— 



10-3 

8-6 

0-6 

68-3 

•0 

— 

4 

8-5 

27'6 

11-5 

45  6 

2 0 

4-8 



13-0 

140 

4-3 

52-7 

10-0 

6 0 

Various 

68 

124 

15-4 

3-8 

535 

9 3 

5-6 

Johnson 

14-3 

4’5 

1-4 

346 

36-0 

92 

Wolff 



13- 

14- 

4-3 

54  9 

8-2 

5-6 



143 

3-5 

1-3 

32-6 

40-0 

8-3 



140 

10-2 

1-6 

72  6 

06 

10 

Konig 



14'8 

111 

2-1 

67-7 

2-6 

1-7 

Wolff 



12-4 

14-7 

3 2 

58-7 

62 

4-8 



14-3 

3-6 

1 ‘2 

29-9 

43  5 

7'5 

9 

94 

15-0 

6-6 

63  8 

3- 

2-2 

Konig  (chiefly) 

6 

7-8 

14-7 

7-1 

67-5 

0-9 

2-0 

Johnson 

9'4 

2-7 

1-3 

62-2 

27-9 

6 5 

Wolff 

100 

6'2 

2o 

68 

•8 

179 

5-6 

Richardson 

4 

14-9 

7'6 

1-0 

751 

0-6 

0-8 

Various 

14-3 

3-0 

1-5 

38-2 

so-o 

130 

Wolff 



7'5 

9-4 

2 3 

69  8 

8 7 

23 

)> 



11-8 

233 

2T 

42-8 

12-4 

7-6 



76T 

4-9 

1-5 

12-9 

3 '5 

IT 

60 

15-6 

9-2 

3-8 

68 '0 

2-0 

1-5 

Johnson 

11-2 

4-8 

23 

29 '0 

40-8 

11-2 

Wolff 

— 

5 '7 

3-9 

0'9 

55-7 

25 ’8 

8-0 

»} 

Manuring  of  Pice. 

Rice  is  commonly  grown  without  manure ; never- 
theless, the  manuring  of  rice  lands  has  attracted 
some  attention.  The  experience  of  C.  C.  Georgeson 
(Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  1889)  was  that 
there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  manuring  rice 
grown  on  irrigated  land ; but  he  had  experimented 
on  several  plots  with  ammonium  sulphate,  potassium 
carbonate  and  superphosphate  of  lime.  He  found 
that  the  best  results  followed  from  an  application 
of  these  three  compounds  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  plant  as  indicated  by  the  composition 
of  the  soil.  Ammonia  greatly  stimulated  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  but  did  not  increase  the 
yield  of  the  grain.  Hence,  if  ammonia  in  the 
manure  were  in  excess,  the  straw  was  increased  ; 
but  the  size  and  weight  of  the  grain  suffered. 
Superphosphate,  on  the  other  hand,  increased 
the  size  of  the  grain ; while  the  effect  of  potash 
was  intermediate  between  ammonia  and  super- 
phosphate. 

Rice  grown  on  volcanic  tufa  was  not  affected 
by  nitrogenous  manure;  but  the  yield  was 
increased  by  potash  and  superphosphate.  The 
proportion  of  grain  to  straw  was  less  than  in 
the  case  of  rice  grown  on  irrigated  land. 

Professor  0.  Kellner  and  J.  Sawano  have  ex- 
perimented on  the  manuring  of  rice.  (Journal 
of  the  Chemical  Society.)  One  set  of  experiments 
had  for  its  object  to  ascertain  whether  the  rice 
plant  preferred  its  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  nitrates,  or  of  ammonium  compounds. 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  was,  that  in  presence 
of  the  necessary  mineral  ingredients,  nitrates 
alone  cause  a very  slow  growth  in  the  first  few 
yeejis  of  the  plant’s  life}  but  that  latter,  the 


growth  is  normal.  Ammoniacal  compounds,  on 
the  other  hand,  stimulate  the  growth  much  ab 
first ; but  do  not  act  so  favourably  afterwards ; 
hence,  the  authors  recommended  that  the  manures 
for  rice  should  contain  nitrogen  in  both  forms. 

(To  be  continued ■ ) 


The  Java  Coffee  Crop,  short  as  it  is  this  year, 
presents  a dark  outlook  for  next  year  owing  tolthe 
prevalence  of  leaf  disease.—  Straits  Timet. 

The  Coffee  Crip  in  Sungei  Ujong  promises  to 
be  a heavy  one.  This  in  these  days  of  high  priees 
is  a good  thing  for  looal  planters. — S.  F.  Preti. 

The  Use  of  Tea  is  yearly  increasing  at  Venice. 
The  inferior  qualities  of  Russian  teas  sold  by  many 
retailers  at  high  prioes  eannot  compare  with  the 
finest  China,  India,  and  Ceylon  teas  now  supplied 
direct  to  customers  here,  at  very  moderate  prioes. — 
L.  and  C.  Express, 

Export  Duties  in  Manila. — By  our  last  advises 
from  Manila  we  learn  that  there  was  expected 
to  arrive  by  Spanish  Mail  steamer  a decree  enforc- 
ing the  increase  of  export  duties  on  hemp,  coffee, 
indigo,  cordage  and  leaf  tobaoco — that  on  hemp 
alone  will  be  $2-56  per  toD,  instead  of  91'56.  The 
reason  for  this  increase  is  to  equalize  the  loss  to 
the  revenue  caused  by  the  cessation  of  the  tax  on 
coasting  trade.  Seeing  that  the  export  trade  ia 
almost  in  its  entirety  carried  on  by  foreign  traders 
and  in  foreign  bottoms,  while  the  ooaBting  traffia 
is  all  carried  by  the  nationals,  it  is  evident  the 
new  law  will  give  an  immense  advantage  to  the 
Spanish  subjects  to  the  detriment  of  tbs  foreign 
traders  generally,—  CVtina  Math 
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PROPOSED  TEA  ANALYSES. 


Some  time  back  Mr.  John  Hughes,  the  well-known 
agricultural  chemist,  with  whose  work  on  behalf 
of  Ceylon  planters,  most  of  our  readers 
must  be  well-acquainted,  submitted  proposals  to 
our  Planters’  Association  for  instituting  a series 
of  experiments  with  the  objeot  of  determining 
to  what  extent  tea  might  be  classed  as  an  ex- 
hausting crop,  and  as  to  the  best  method  of 
returning  to  the  soil  the  constituents  extracted 
from  it  by  the  bush.  We  believe  that  the  principle 
advo  ated  by  Mr.  Hughes  received  endorsement 
by  the  Association,  which,  however,  took  no 
immediate  steps  towards  giving  effeot  to  that 
gentleman’s  proposals.  In  this  condition  matters 
remained  for  some  considerable  time  until  a few 
months  back,  when  it  beoame  understood  that 
the  Association  had  under  its  serious  consider- 
ation the  obtaining  of  the  services  of  an  expert 
analyst  to  conduot  work  here  on  the  spot,  and, 
as  we  then  believed,  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Mr,  Hughes  in  his  letter  to  that  body.  From  a 
conversation  whioh  is  reported  in  our  London  Letter 
of  this  mail,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  case  that  the 
proposal  of  the  Association  as  to  the  character  of 
the  researches  to  be  conducted  by  an  analyst  on 
the  spot  differs  widely  from  that  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Hughes,  and  in  view  of  the  very  considerable 
cost  whioh  must  be  entailed  in  getting  out  a com- 
petent roan  specially  from  England  and  of  the 
inquiry  he  would  be  instructed  to  oonduct,  we 
think  it  advisable  to  oounsel  the  Association  to 
weigh  well  the  remarks  on  this  topio  proferred 
to  our  London  Correspondent  by  Mr.  Hughes.  Of 
course  the  neoeeeity  for  the  tendering  of  such  ad- 
vioe  must  be  dependent  upon  Mr.  Hughes  having 
rightly  understood  what  it  is  that  the  Planters’ 
Association  has  in  contemplation  to  attempt.  That 
expert's  view  was  and  is,  that  it  must  be  most 
desirable  to  learn  with  the  fullest  accuracy  possible 
the  actual  constituents,  and  theiramount,  withdrawn 
from  the  soil  during  the  growth  and  bearing  of  a 
tea  bush,  and  therefore  to  determine  the  best 
method  for  ensuring  their  replacement,  so  as 
to  obviate  all  ohanoe  of  ultimate  exhaustion  to  the 
soil.  It  is  pretty  generally  known,  that 
as  compared  with  the  old  days  of  coffee  only  a 
small  quantity  of  manure  is  sent  upoountry 
for  the  purpose  of  application  upon  tea  estates. 
W6  published  figures  supjlied  (o  us  by  the  Rail, 
way  General  Manager  a short  time  ago  which 
showed  that  in  plaoe  of  4,200  and  5,400  tons  as 
in  1882  and  1883  respectively — years  when  coffee 
was  getting  very  low  down — the  railway  for  the 
past  three  years  has  not  carried  more  than  3,500 
tons  per  annum  of  manure.  In  the  palmy  days  of 
coffee — in  1877  for  instance— the  manures  sent 
upoountry  by  rail  exceeded  27,000  tons ! So  far 
the  general  opinion  has  been  that  tea  on  fresh 
land  does  not  require  manure  and  that  on  old 
coffee  land,  it  will  not  pay  to  apply  it.  Well,  for 
that  each  planter  mu3t  judge  for  himself  : but 
there  is  Mariawatte  Euroly  as  a standing  illustration 
of  the  great  use  of,  and  profit  to  be  derived  from, 
manuring.  That  104  acres  should  in  twelve  years,  as 
B contemporary  showed  the  other  day,  have  yielded 
1,143,000  lb.  of  made  tea,  oan  only  be  ac-^ 
counted  for,  we  think,  by  liberal  cultivation  and 
manuring.  We  have  no  doubt  there  are  tea  estate 
proprietors  who  would  gladly  deal  liberally  by  land 
whioh  i.®  yielding  them  500  lb.  and  upwards  of 
made  tea  per  aero  > but  who  hesitate  to  begin 
manuring  so  Song  as  their  bushes  look  in  good 
heart  and  continue  to  bear  well.  This  hesitancy 
• is  also,  doubtless  largely  due  to  the  limited 
knowledge  possessed  of  the  cijttr&Qter  of  the  ferti- 


lizers best  applicable  in  the  case  of  tea  cultiva- 
tion. Until- very  reoently  it  was  generally — indeed 
universally — believed  that  nitrogen  should  be 
the  ruling  const  tuent  of  manure  to  be  applied 
in  the  oase  of  tea  growth.  But  although  no 
final  and  authoritative  postulate  is  as  yet  possible, 
there  ie,  aoocording  to  Mr.  Hughes,  a growing 
aooeptance  of  ihe  theory  that  nitrogen  is  absorbed 
by  leal  growth  from  the  atmosphere  more  than 
through  the  rootlets  obtaining  it  from  the  soil. 
In  a great  degree,  therefore,  it  seems  to  be  now 
considered  that  nitrogeneous  manures  are  not 
those  most  needed  to  replenish  the  soil  of  our 
tea  estates.  It  seems  to  have  been  fully  demon- 
strated by  experiments  conduoted  at  home  that 
leguminous  plants,  such  as  peas,  beans,  <fco.,  derive 
their  required  supply  of  nitrogen  direct  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  that  they  are  for  that  reason 
independent  of  the  soil  for  that  particular  nutri- 
ment. This  was  proved  through  no  improve- 
ment in  growth  or  yield  being  observable  in  cases 
where  plants  of  that  character  had  been  liberally 
manured  with  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  It  was 
chiefly  to  determine  how  far  the  tea  tree  partook 
of  this  independence  that  Mr.  Hughes  counselled 
the  oourse  of  experimenting,  he  submitted  to  the 
Planters’  Association. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  under  the  impression  that  what  is 
now  contemplated  by  that  body  goes  far  beyond  the 
ecope  of  bis  proposal.  And  that  it  is  intended  to 
undertake  a looally  seriesof  analysesof  teas  grown  and 
prepared  on  different  estates  situated  very  diversely 
as  to  elevation  and  oharaoter  of  soil.  From  suoh  a 
oourse  of  experiment  Mr.  Hughes  thinks  we  should 
derive  little  or  no  satisfactory  result.  Elevation, 
temperature,  method  of  preparation,  would  all  so 
far  affeot  particular  analyses,  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  judge  by  comparative  results.  Eaoh 
and  all  of  those  conditions  must  largely  vary  the 
constituents  of  samples  submitted  to  analysis. 
This  fact  is  so  thoroughly  recognised  by  manure 
manufacturers  at  home  that  eaoh  establishment 
keeps  its  special  analyst,  and  determine  its 
procedure  solely  upon  the  experiments  conducted 
by  him  without  reference  to  results  obtained  in  other 
factories  or  by  outside  general  experimenting.  We 
have  thus  briefly  sketched  out  the  main  purport 
of  Mr.  Hughes’  statements  so  as  to  prominently 
point  out  the  leading  features  of  the  case  as  put 
by  him.  These  are  sufficiently  clear  and  important, 
we  believe,  to  render  it  desirable  that  the 
Planters’  Association,  before  going  to  the  expense 
of  bringing  out  a Chemist  for  general  researoh, 
should  pause  and  consider  how  far  the  cost  of 
doing  eo  would  be  likely  to  be  recouped  by 
the  results  of  his  work. 


(From  a London  Correspondent.) 

London,  Feb,  17. 

It  seemed  to  me  to  be  desirable  to  learn 
what  Mr.  John  Hushes  might  have  heard 
respecting  the  resolution  of  your  Planters’  Asso- 
ciation to  obtain  the  services  from  home  of 

AN  EXPERIENCED  ANALYST 

to  conduot  researches  on  the  spot  with  reference 
to  tea.  It  somewhat  surprised  me  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Hughes  had  not  been  communicated  with  on 
this  subjeot,  and  he  told  me  he  had  heard  nothing 
certain  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Association  nor 
as  to  the  object  it  had  in  view  when  contem- 
plating the  securing  of  an  expert  to  work  on  the 
spot.  He  said  that  even  should  he  be  asked  to 
do  so  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  go  out  to 
Ceylon  to  conduct  experiments.  As  to  these,  he 
pointed  out  to  me  that  the  proposals  he  ha 
mpde  to  the  Association  differed  in  very  material 
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reepeots  from  what  he  understood  to  be  the  objeots 
of  the  resolution  taken  by  it.  Mr.  Hughes  ob- 
served to  me  “ When  writing  as  I did  to  the 
Planters’  Association  I contemplated  the  making 
of  such  analyses  as  might  enable  it  to  be  determined 
how  far  tea  exhausted  the  soil  and  the  nature  of 
the  constituents  it  was  desirable  to  return  to  it 
in  the  form  of  manure  in  order  to  prevent  ultimate 
exhaustion.  I was  induoed  to  suggest  such  a course 
because  the  returns  by  the  railway  seem  to  6bow 
that  the  amount  of  artificial  manures  sent  up 
for  application  on  tea  estates  is  remark- 
ably small,  far  less,  I should  say,  than  was 
the  case  during  the  era  of  ccffee  cultiva- 
tion. Now  we  have  full  evidenoe  that 

a leaf  orop  is  far  more  exhausting  to  the  soil 
than  is  a seed  crop.  This  is  fully  recognised 
throughout  English  agricultural  praotioe.  Many 
farming  leases  contain  olauses  that  insist  that 
in  the  oases  of  certain  crops  distinot  in  character 
from  seed  crops,  the  products  shall  not  be  removed 
off  the  land  except  certain  compensatory  manuring 
is  given  to  it.  This  is  particularly  the  case  wi  h 
regard  to  hay  and  several  other  growths  of  a 
similar  nature.  But  no  such  clauses  are  insisted 
upon  with  respeot  to  crops  of  the  D&ture  of 
corn,  that  being  essentially  a seed  orop.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  stripping  a plant  of  its 
leaves  deprives  the  soil  of  the  fertilization  which 
their  natural  dropping  would  return  to  it.  When 
you  denude  a tree  of  its  leaves  you  go  against 
natural  aotion.  When  you  pluck  coffee  berries, 
or  any  other  seed,  you  merely  forestal  what 
Nature  would  ultimately  aooomplish  for  itself, 
and  do  not  by  doing  so  rob  the  soil  of  what 
Nature  intended  to  return  to  it,  It  is  manifest 
from  this  that 

THE  RLUOKl'G  OP  THE  TEA  LEAP 

is  more  exhausting  to  the  soil  than  the  gathering  of 
the  coffee  berry.  Ergo,  it  follows  there  is  the  greater 
necessity  for  furnishing  artificially  to  the  soil  that 
which  you  have  artificially  deprived  it  of 

in  the  way  of  falling  leaf.  Upon  this  must 
follow  the  necessity  for  considering  with  exaotitude 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  constituents  of 
which  you  have  deprived  the  soil.  I proposed  to 
do  this  by  having  an  area  of  tea  growth  set  apart 
over  whioh  by  analysis  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil 
after  a oertain  period  of  cropping  might  be  estab- 
lished. An  important  question  has  next  to  be 
dealt  with.  Until  comparatively  recently  it  had  been 
thought  to  be  of  the  first  importance  to  provide 
by  artificial  manuring  for  a liberal  supply  of 
nitrogen  to  plants  to  be  absorbed  by  its  rootlets. 
Late  home  experience  seems  almost  to  have  decided 
that  vegetable  growths  absorb  most  of  the  nitrogen 
they  require  from  the  atmosphere  through  their 
leaves.  It  has  been  found  that  peas  and  beans  for 
instance  have  not  benefited  in  the  least  by  the 
application  of  nitrogenous  manures.  Their  growth 
and  power  of  bearing  experienced  no  improvement 
when  such  fertilizers  were  applied,  and  the  con- 
clusion was  forced  upon  agriculturists  that  such 
growths  must  obtain  their  vital  supply  of  nitrogen 
through  some  agenoy  apart  from  their  roots,  and 
consequently  from  some  source  of  supply  apart 
from  the  soil.  Now  as  the  atmosphere  is  mainly 
composed  of  nitrogen  it  has  naturally  been  deduced 
that  that  is  the  source  of  ‘supply,  and  that  the 
agent  by  which  this  is  taken  up  is  the  leaf.  I do 
not  pretend  to  say  that  this  fact  is  conclusively 
established,  but  it  is  one  which  now  finds  very 
general  acceptance.  Supposing  the  deduction  I have 
mentioned  to  be  a corrreot  one,  it  must  be  mani- 
fest that  in  all  cases  when  the  leaf  is  system- 
atically removed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tea  bu&b, 


the  plant  is  deprived  of  the  means  of  taking  up 
from  the  atmosphere  the  supply  of  nitrogen  re- 
quired by  it,  and  it  must  be  given  to  it  in  some 
other  way.  It  is  to  determine  this  and  kindred 
points  that  I desire  the  opportunity  suggested  in 
my  letter  to  the  Planters’  Association.  How  far 
that  body  proposes  to  work  on  that  line  by  get- 
ting out  a specialist  to  work  on  the  spot  I cannot 
say  ; but  from  what  I have  heard  I conjecture  that 
it  is  proposed  to  undertake 

A SERIES  OF  ANALYSES  OF  TEA 

grown  and  prepared  on  different  estates.  I doubt 
very  much  if  this  would  be  found  to  be  a course 
likely  to  yield  satisfactory  results.  The  conditions 
for  such  analyses  must  vary  bo  greatly  that  no 
general  comparison  of  them  oould  afford  reliable  in- 
formation. Apart  from  the  varying  nature  of  the 
soils  there  must  exist  other  different  conditions 
which  must  effectually  prevent  useful  com- 
parison. There  would  be  temperature,  method 
of  preparation,  relative  humidity,  and  many  other 
minor  conditions  that  must  necessarily  vary  the 
chemical  constitution  to  be  ascertained  by  analysis. 
These  difficulties  are  so  fully  recognised  here  at 
home  that  great  manufacturing  establishments  to 
whioh  oorrect  chemical  analysis  is  a constant 
necessity,  such  as  faoiories  for  the  preparation  of 
artificial  manures,  invariably  ktep  their  own 
analyst  and  confine  his  work  to  their  own  pre- 
parations. The  proprietors  of  such  factories  know 
very  well  that  they  oan  obtain  no  guidance  from 
the  analysis  of  manures  prepared  in  other  factories, 
the  conditions  as  to  whioh  may  differ  materially 
from  those  under  whioh  they  themselves  are  work- 
ing. They  therefore  rely  much  more  upon  results 
obtained  in  tbeir  own  works  and  from  tbeir  own 
products  than  upon  those  obtained  by  the  expert 
of  any  Government  department  or  centralized 
union  of  their  trade;  This  experience  and  its 
result  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  your  Planters’ 
Association  if  I have  rightly  conjectured  what  its 
aims  and  objects  are  io  seeking  to  obtain  the 
services  of  an  analyst  on  the  spot.  I do  not  of 
course  say  that  suoh  servioes  would  be  altogether 
fruitless;  but  they  must,  in  my  opinion,  fail  of 
such  practical  result  for  the  reasons  1 have  Btated. 

Mr,  Hughes'  statement  to  me  as  recorded  above 
seems  to  be  pregnant  with  sound  advice,  and  to  be 
based  upon  an  experience  so  wide  as  to  give  it 
great  value.  My  own  entire  ignorance  of  the 
subjaot  dealt  with  must  preclude  me  from  offer- 
ing any  conclusion  of  my  own  beyond  that  of 
advising 

FULL  CONSIDERATION  OF  MR.  HUGHES’fl  REMARKS 

before  your  Planters’  Association  commits  itself  to 
aoy  cause  which  must  entail  upon  it  heavy 
expenditure.  The  services  of  a thoroughly  com- 
petent man  oould  not  be  secured  save  at  a 
considerable  cost,  and  there  must  also  be  contingent 
expenditure  of  a serious  amount.  It  would  be  a 
mistake,  as  it  seems  to  me,  if  this  outlay  were 
incurred  without  the  fullest  estimation  of  what 
would  be  likely  to  be  gained  by  it. 


TEA  IN  CHINA. 

(China  Overland  Irade  Report,  Feb-  22.) 

Foochow,  Feb.  11. — Since  the  14th  ultimo  560,000 
lb.  have  been  shipped  in  the  calling  steamers  “Tele- 
machus”,  “Oopack”  and  “Glengyle.”  With  these  ship- 
ments the  sesson  has  come  to  an  end,  and  the  total  ex- 
port to  Europe  is  18,000,000  lb.  sgainst  20,336,000ib.  last 
season,  showing  a falling. off  of  millions  of  lb.  The 
demand  has  been  somewhat  fitful  doling  these  last 
four  weeks  of  the  season,  and  the  settlements,  which 
aggregrate  5,600  chests  QoDgou,  hays  been  made  at 
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intervals.  Prices  show  do  change.  The  total  arrivals 
for  the  season  were  327,500  chests  Congou  against 
347,000  ohe st s last  Beason,  and  stock  of  1,000  ohests 
remains  which  will  probably  be  carried  over  to  next 
season. 

Shanghai,  16th  February. — (From  Messrs  Welch, 
Lewis  & Co.’s  report.) — Black  Tea. — No  business. 
Stock,  1.655  J-ehesta.  Green  Tea. — Season  closed. 


EXPORT  OF  TEA  FROM  CHINA  TO 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1892-93  1891-92 

lb.  lb. 

Canton  and  Maoao  9,577,640  11,441,713 

Amoy  771  639  732,636 

Foochow  14,469,999  17,887,484 

Shanghai  and  Hankow  30,005.166  32,645,343 


Total  to  date  54,824,444 


62,707,176 


EXPOET  OF  TEA  FBOM  CHINA  TO  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 


Canton  and  Maoao 

Amoy 

Foochow 

Shanghai  BDd  Hankow 


1892-93.  1891-92. 

lb.  lb. 

. . 3.225,368  2,224,566 

. . 17,546,672  16,030’042 
..  5,409,569  4,051,595 

..  22,814,612  20,540,588 


Total  to  date  ..48,995,211  42,846,791 


EXPORT  OF  TEA  FROM  JAPAN  TO  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

1892-93.  1891-92. 

lb.  lb. 

Yokohama  .•  28,414,987  27,993  948 

Kobe  ..  18,292,787  22,976,779 


Total  to  date  ..  46,707,774  50,970,727 
— Hongkong  Weekly  Press 



CINCHONA  BARK. 

Amsterdam,  Feb.  8. 

Analyses  for  the  cinchona-bark  sales  to  he  held 
here  on  Febiuary  16  have  been  published.  The  manu- 
facturing bark  contains  about  14  tons  sulphate  of 
quinine,  or  4-37  percent,  on  the  average.  About 
11  tons  contain  1 to  2 per  cent.;  64  tons,  2 to  3 

per  ceDt.;  76  tons,  3 to  4 per  cent.;  81  tons,  4 to  5 

per  cent.;  49  tons,  5 to  6 per  cent.;  44  tone,  6 to  7 

per  ceDt.;  2 tone,  7 to  8 per  cent. ; 4 tons,  8 to  9 

per  cent.;  and  2 tons  contain  9 to  10  per  cent,  sul- 
phate of  quiDiue.  As  per  telegram  rec<  ived  today, 
the  exports  of  cinohona  from  Java  *o  Holland  amount 
to  450,000  kilos,  in  January  against  490,000  kilos,  in 
December  last.  These  figures  refer  to  Government 
bark  and  from  private  plantations.—  Chemist  and 
Druggist. 

+ 

Lime  Death  to  Insects  and  Fungi. — Another 
use  of  lime  in  the  soil  is  its  liability  to  destroy 
fuDgi  and  injurious  insects  that  may  attack  the 
orop.  The  fungus  which  oauses  rust  and  similar 
parasites  we  believe  will  be  greatly  held  in  obeok 
by  liming  the  land.  This  also  leads  to  another 
point,  that  of  potato  raising.  One  of  the  most 
serious  losses  that  is  sustained  in  this  industry  is 
that  of  “ dry  rot.”  Lime  soattered  over  the  potato 
patch  in  small  quantities  will  be  one  of  the  best 
of  preventives.  We  have  a stock  well  upon  the 
place,  which  is  mainly  fed  by  surface  water  on 
account  of  which  it  holds  more  or  less  sediment, 
making  the  water  muddy  and  not  desirable  for 
the  stock  to  drink.  We  find  that  by  throwing  in 
small  quantities  of  lime  the  sediment  will  colleot 
and  soon  settle  to  the  bottem  and  leave  the 
water  clear.  Id  conclusion,  lime  praotically  ap- 
plied on  land  may  not  be  of  muoh  direot  value  as 
plant  food,  but  its  use  mainly  is  to  change  the 
physioal  and  meohanioal  character  of  the  soil, — 
Horticultural  Times,  Feb,  18. 


LATEST  TEA  STATISTICS, 

Issued  by  the  Tea  Brokers’  Association  of 
London. 

London,  Feb.  2nd,  1893. 

Imports  and  Deliveries  from  1st  June  to  31st 
January  1891,  1892  and  1893,  with  Stock  on  31st 
January  1891,  1892  and  1893. 

Imports. 


China  Tea 

Japan 

Java 

1890-91. 

60.269.000 
69,000 

2,192,000 

62.530.000 

Indian  Tea 
Ceylon  Tea 
African  Tea 

81.183.000 

26.792.000 

Total 

170,505,000 

Black  lb. 

Green  „ 

166,996,000 

3,509,000 

China  Tea 

Jadan 

Java 

1890.91. 

56.298.000 
62,000 

2.555.000 

Indian  Tea 
Ceylon  Tea 
African  Tea 

58.915.000 

69.608.000 

28.441.000 

Total 

156,964,000 

Black  lb. 

Green  ,, 

153,296,000 

3,668,000 

China  Tea 

Japan 

Java 

1891. 

43,842,000 

128,000 

702,000 

Indian  Tea 
Ceylon  Tea 
African  Tea 

44.672.000 

39.064.000 
7,942,000 

Total  91,678,000* 


1891-92. 

54.591.000 
122,000 

2,062,000 

56.775.000 

1892-93. 

49.504.000 
95,000 

2,674,000 

52.273.000 

91.992.000 

41.280.000 

93.047.000 

40.355.000 

190,047,000 

185,675,000 

185,753,000 

4,294,000 

Delivby 

1891-92. 

47.870.000 
83,000 

2.457.000 

180,893,000 

4,782,000 

1892-93. 

39.418.000 
96,000 

2.386.000 

50.410.000 

69.490.000 

40.475.000 

41.900.000 

72.270.000 

45.461.000 
16,000 

160,375,000 

159,647,000 

156,580,000 

3,795,000 

Stock. 

1892. 

34,969,000 

236.000 

454.000 

156,327,000 

3,320,000 

1893. 

30,478  000 

185.000 

901.000 

35.659.000 

49.162.000 

15.781.000 

31.564.000 

50.089.000 

12.655.000 

100,602,0001' 

94,308,0001 

Black  lb.  88,877,000  97,163,000  90,664,000 

Green  „ 2,801,000  3,439,000  3,644,000 

* Arrived  to  31st  January  1891,  but  not  included  in 
the  above  stock,  Nil. 

f Arrived  to  31st  January  1892,  but  not  included  in 
the  above  stock,  3,500,000  lb.,  Indian  atd  Ceylon. 

| Arrived  to  31st  January  1893,  but  not  included  in 
the  above  stock,  1,420,0001b.,  Indian  and  Ceylon. 

Transhipments  from  1st  June  1892  to  31st  January 
1893,  included  in  the  export  from  China,  but  not 
taken  into  the  receipts  in  London  4,151,000  lb. 

Transhipments  from  1st  June  1891  to  31st  January 
1892,  included  in  the  export  from  China  5,156,850  lb. 

Compiled  from  Custom  House  Returns. 

1890-91.  1891-92.  1892-93. 

Home  Con-  lb.  lb.  lb. 

sumption  115,823,000  120,843,000  121,018,000 

Exported  22,551,000  24,248,000  624,229,000 

Sent  Coastwise  18,850,000  17,692,000  16,384,000* 


Total  Delivered  157,224,000  162,783,000  161,631,000 


* The  quantity  for  January  is  estimated. 

1892-93.  1891-92. 

Export  from  China  by  latest  lb.  lb. 

Telegram,  (Reuter  2/2)  57,000,000  64,000,000 

Cargoes  arrived  to  2nd  Feb. 
about  . . . . 54,000,000  61,000,000 


Amount  on  the  water  2nd 
February  ...  ..  3,000,000  3,000,0qQ 

Roxhwell,  Marshall  & Go.,  Brokers, 
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REPORT  ON  CEYLON  COCOA. 

London,  Feb.  lat. — Daring  the  past  year  the  prices 
ruling  for  Ceylon  cocoa  although  lower  than  those 
of  1891  were  satisfactory,  viz.,  95s  to  114s  against 
105s  to  133s  6d. 

The  yield  of  the  crop  in  Java  was  expected  to 
equal  about  one-half  that  of  Ceylon  last  year,  this, 
however,  was  not  realized,  but  a considerable  in- 
crease is  anticipated  this  year.  Madagascar  is  com- 
mencing to  export,  the  characteristics  being  similar  to 
that  of  Ceylon,  and  one  Bmall  parcel  has  sold  up  to 
102s  6d,  good  red  Ceylon  being  worth  110s,  on  the 
same  date.  Planting  in  India,  especially  in  the 
Wynaad  district,  is  being  pushed  forward,  and  the 
trees  are  said  to  be  doing  well,  but  little  oan  be 
expected  from  this  quarter  i > the  near  future.  The 
attempts  made  in  the  West  Indies  to  produce  cocoa 
similar  to  Ceylon  have,  so  far,  not  proved  satisfac- 
tory or  encouraging,  the  most  successful  at  present 
being  Jamaica,  where  with  proper  advice  and  guidance 
should  be  able  to  produce  excellent  results,  a small 
lot,  oured  similar  to  Ceylon,  having  recently  sold  at 
80s  per  owt.  whilst  their  ordinary  quality  realized 
only  66s  on  the  same  date. 

Exports  of  Cocoa  from  Ceylon  and  Java. 

1893.  1892.  1891.  1890. 

Ceylon  tons...  1,000*  840  1,020  800 

Java  „ ...  500*  380  370  220 

COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  GOOD  RED  CEYLON  COCOA. 

Jan.  Jan.  Jan.  Jan. 

1893  1892  1891  1890 

107s  to  123s  103s  to  110s  105s  to  119s  95s  6d  to  113s 

The  probable  increase  in  supplies  from  the  East, 
similar  to  Ceylon,  need  we  think,  oause  no  uneasiness 
as  to  the  maintenance  of  remunerative  values,  if  only 
this  market  is  made  the  centre  of  supplies  from  the 
producing  countries  of  the  world,  as  the  demand 
for  this  olass  of  cocoa  is  steadily  increasing,  and 
would  attract  eompetition  from  all  countries,  in  addi- 
tion to  our  home  manufacturers.  The  growing  practice 
in  Ceylou  of  shipping  to  ports  other  than  London  has 
already  had  the  effeot  of  bringing  the  value  below 
that  of  Java,  and  should  this  unsatisfactory  system 
continue,  a further  lower  range  of  values  must  be 
looked  for.  Daring  the  prevalence  of  high  values  in 
1890-91,  strong,  and  partially  successful,  efforts  were 
made  in  various  quarters  to  obtain  direct  shipments, 
with  the  result  mentioned  above.  We  understand 
that  renewed  attempts  to  purchase  in  Ceylon  for  ship- 
ment to  other  ports  thsn  London  are  now  being  made, 
but  trust  that  the  past  experience  of  this  impolitic 
system  will  oause  producers  to  hesitate  before  con- 
senting to  accept  an  apparent  benefit,  and  will 
not  sacrifice  another  of  their  un:que  produces 
to  the  fetish  of  “ direot  ” business.  Further 
recent  advioes  to  hand  state  that  orders  for  America 
aud  Germany  have  been  in  the  I-land  at  more  than  the 
ourrent  rates  ruing  in  this  market,  but  those  who 
swallowed  these  “ gilded  pills,”  must  now  be  consi- 
derably ohagrined  when  they  learn  that  good  red 
has  sold  up  to  123s  per  owt.  hero  for  our  home 
manufacturers’  purposes. — Lewis  and  Noyes. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  TEA  DUTY. 

The  Editor  of  the  Daily  Chronicle. 

Sib, — "Why  is  the  London  Liberal  Press  silent,  or 
nearly  so,  on  the  subjeot  of  the  tea  dutiess  ? The 
abolition  of  those  duties  means,  of  course,  the  fashion- 
ing of  the  free  breakfast  table  and,  thereby,  the 
oarrying  into  effect  of  one  of  the  b'.essedest  truths  of 
the  Newcastle  program.  To  judge  by  the  attitude 
of  the  London  Liberal  Press  it  matters  not  at  all 
whether  wa  get  a free  breakfast  table  now  or  a year  or 
two  hence.  1 venture  to  think  it  does,  aud  that  wo 
want  it  at  once.  Chiefly  because  it  would  be  the 
most  outward  a id  visible  manifestation  that  the 
Liberal  Government  could  possibly  make  of  their  pro- 
fession of  faith  as  the  working  man's  friend.  The 
gift  of  a free  breakfast  table  in  1893  would  immensely 
strengthen  the  hold  of  the  Government  upon  the 


popular  vote,  and  would  give  it  the  good  start  that 
is  now  of  overwhelming  importance.  The  present 
Government  is  more  dependent  upon  the  vote  of  the 
working  olasses  than  any  Government  has  ever  been. 
What  boon  can  Sir  William  Haroourt  confer  on  the 
working  classes  that  can  compare  in  value  and  in 
immediate,  intelligible,  and  widespread  effeot  with 
the  gift  of  a free  breakfast  table?  If  he  does  not 
give  it  now,  the  chapter  of  aocidents — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  a European  war— may  prevent  him  from 
giving  it  next  year  ; and  he  may  after  all,  have  to 
confess  at  the  next  General  Eleotion  that  he  has  left 
nudone  what  he  ought  to  have  done — and  so  be 
undone  himself  in  coneequenoe. 

Why  call  it  a gift?  It  would  be  the  repayment  of 
a debt  long  due  to  the  working  classes  for  having 
been  forced,  in  times  past,  to  finanoe  us  in  various 
injurious  military  expeditions,  by  means  of  tea  duties, 
&o.  Many  working  men  felt  that  Mr.  Goschen  had 
paid  them  back  something  when  he  reduoed  the  tea 
duty  by  2d  in  1890,  while  Liberal  Governments  had 
d^olined  to  refund  them  a single  sou  sinoe  1865. 
Hence  a heavy  retardation  to  the  hoped-for  Liberal 
majority  at  the  reoent  General  Election. 

One  word  as  to  the  economic  effect  of  Mr.  Gosohen’s 
“ Twopence.”  I believe — and  I ought  to  know  some- 
thing about  it — that  the  consumer  now  gets,  in 
oonsequence  of  the  twop  nny  reduction,  an  advantage 
of  3d.  per  lb.  at  least,  in  the  value  of  his  tea.  I 
know  that  since  the  reduction,  the  home  consumption 
of  China  tea  has  fallen  off  by  45  per  oent.,  while 
that  of  Indian  tea  has  risen  by  5j  per  oent.,  and  that 
of  Ceylon  tea  by  105  per  oent.,  that  is  to  say,  the 
reduction  of  duty  was  favourable  to  the  consumption 
of  the  best  and  unfavourable  to  the  consumption 
of  the  worst  teas.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  then,  that 
the  abolition  of  the  remaining  duty  of  4d.  per  lb. 
would  be  a great  stimulus  to  the  further  consumption 
of  high-quality  teas  ; to  the  disuse,  by  consequence, 
of  low-class  teas.  As  long  as  any  duty  is  maintained 
it  will  act  as  a handicap  pro  tanto  in  favour  of  the 
worst  and  against  the  best  artiole — a premium  on  rub- 
bish, in  fact.  Is  not  that  in  itself  an  all-suffloient  reason 
for  abolishing  the  tea  duty,  in  the  interest  ef  the 
community  generally,  by  the  1893  Budget?— Your 
obedient  servant,  C.  J.  Rowe. 

National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall-place,  S.  W. 


TEA  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

(From  Alfred  Harvey  <&  Co.'s  Monthly  Tea  Report.) 

Melbourne,  Feb.  7tb,  1893. 

General. — A still  further  general  advance  in  value 
of  all  leaf  has  to  be  reported.  Very  high  prices  are  now 
being  paid  in  both  Calcutta  and  Colombo  for  all 
grades.  The  Customs  having  decided  to  allow  full 
drawback  upon  duty  paid  stocks,  a general  improve- 
ment in  deliveries  may  be  looked  for.  Trade  shows 
improvement  in  the  country,  and  exports  are  fully  up 
to  the  average. 

China.— Foochow  market  closed;  exports  to  the 
Colonies  14,500,000  lb.,  with  probably  a little  addition 
via  Hongkong.  Common  congous  have  continued 
firm  at  5|d,  5jd,  with  heavy  sales  ; market  stronger 
at  close,  owing  to  5.000  packages  of  low  coarse 
grade  being  ordered  by  the  Customs  to  be  re-shipped 
to  China,  leaving  but  small  quantities  available  in 
first  hands.  Good  common  has  had  good  inquiry  at 
6d  ; fair  flavoury,  6Jd  to  7jd  ; medium  panyongs, 
74d  to  8jd.  All  better  sorts  are  practically  in  dealers’ 
hauds.  Seenteds  had  sales  at  low  rates ; coarse 
pungent  pekoes,  6fd  to  7d  ; well-scented  mediums, 

I 8|d  to  9d  ; Kooloos  still  in  over-supply  at  lowest 
I rates — viz  , 84d  for  light-scented  common,  up  to 
lOJd  for  well-scented  pungent  brands.  Buds  are 
! without  inquiry  ; public  sales  have  been  unimportant, 

I beyond  showing  that  importers  were  firm  ; very 
| little  was  sold  at  auction. 

India. — Calcutta  shipments  to  date  are  3,240,000  lb. 
or  1,100,000  less  than  at  same  time  last  year.  The 
“ New  Guinea  ” having  arrived  with  340,000  lb., 
leaves  only  1,000  packages  afloat,  and  no  direct 
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steamer  circulated  until  the  26th.  Supply  being 
far  below  requirements,  high  prices  now  rule  for  all 
leaf  under  Is,  and  there  seems  every  probability  of 
a still  further  advance.  Public  sales  cover  3,400 
packages,  the  whole  of  which  was  rapidly  taken  by 
the  trade,  at  a good  advance  upon  last  month’s 
prices.  Common  grades  have  risen  $d  to  Id  per  lb., 
and  better  ones  a full  Id  ; coarse  common  brokens 
and  milled  souchongs  sold  from  6|d  to  7$d  ; clean 
common  whole  leaf,  7d  to  7jd  ; pekoe  souchongs,  8d 
to  9Jd ; pekoes,  8£d  to  lid  ; orange  pekoes,  10|d  to 
Is  Id  ; fine  quality  Is  2d  to  Is  6d.  Private  sales, 
owing  to  the  small  stocks  available,  have  not  been 
as  large  as  usual ; the  next  auction  catalogue  printed 
is  for  the  23rd. 

Ceylon. — Colombo  shipments  to  date  are  4,000,000 
lb.  The  shipping  market  continues  to  advance,  and 
so  check  exports  to  the  colonies.  Receipts  so  far, 
although  1,500,000  lb.  more  than  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  are  well  below  requirements.  Our  market 
keeps  firm  at  recent  advance  in  values,  with  good 
buyers  for  all  kinds  up  to  lid  Public  sales  show 
an  advance  of  Jd  per  lb.  upon  teas  selling  at  8d 
and  under,  and  Id  to  ljd  upon  better  grades  for  the 
month.  Sales  were  effected  at  6|d  to  7Jd  for  fan- 
nings  and  brokens  ; 7d  to  7§d  for  bold  leaf  ; 7|d 
to  8Jd  for  clean  whole  leaf  ; 8jd  to  9jd  for  fair 
pekoe  souchongs  ; lOd  to  Is  for  pekoes  , Is  tolsSd 
for  good  to  fair  orange  pekoes.  Public  sales  cover 
1,200  packages,  and  a small  catalogue  is  printed 
for  trday. 

Receipts,  Deliveries  and  Stocks  in  Bond 
(Melbourne). 

Imports  lb. 


from  18th  June  1892  to  28th  January  1893 
„ 27th  „ 1891  to  30th  „ 1892 

„ 29th  „ 1890  to  31st  „ 1891 

Exports 

from  18th  June  1892  to 28th  January  1893 
„ 27th  „ 1891  to '30th  „ 1892 

„ 29th  „ 1890  to  31st  „ 1891 


Home  Consumption 

from  18th  June  1892  to  28th  January  1893 
„ 27th  „ 1891  to  30th  „ 1892 

„ 29th  „ 1890  to  31st  „ 1891 

Stocks  in  Bond 


China. 

lb. 

28th  Jan.  1893,  3,873,568 


India.  Ceylon. 

lb.  lb. 
369,681  284,641 

Y '* 


30th  „ 1892,  3,311,686  886,860 

31st  „ 1891,  5,910,276  1,485,910 

Exchange. 


11,265,862 

11,166,967 

12,581,666 


4,572,31q 

4,043,67„ 

4,046,027 


3,050,406 

6,007,559 

5,620,421 


Total. 

lb. 

4,527,890 

4,198  546 
7,396,186 


Foochow  on  London,  six  months’  sight,  2s9$d. 
Calcutta  on  London,  six  months’  sight,  Is  3£d, 
Colombo  on  London,  six  months’  sight,  Is  3Id. 


Freights. 


30s  per  40  cubic  feet. 
30s  per  40  cubic  feet. 
40s  per  40  cubic  feet. 

50s  per  50  cubic  feet. 

35  rupees  per  50  cub.  feet. 


1891. 

lb. 


1890. 

lb. 


Foochow  to  Sydney 
Foochow  to  Melbourne  ... 

Foochow  to  Adelaide 
Calcutta  to  Sydney,  Mel- 
bourne, or  Adelaide. . 

Colombo  to  Sydney,  Mel- 
bourne, or  Adelaide . . 

1892. 

Shipments  from  lb. 

China  to  Colonies, 

1st  May  1892,  to 
date 

Shipments  from 
India  to  Colonies, 

1st  May  1892,  to 
date 

Shipments  from 
Ceylon  to  Colo- 
nies, 1st  May 

1892,  to  date  4,000,000  2,507,407  2,183,053 

Shipments  afloat,  7th  February  1893— From  China 

100.000  lb. ; from  India,  80,000  lb.  ; from  Ceylon 

250.000  lb, 


14,500,000  14,505,597  15,378,142 


3,340,000  4,447,651  4,426,108 


THE  BURMA  GOVERNMENT  AND 
PEARL  FISHERIES. 

Thursday,  Feb.  16.  — Mr.  Martin  asked  the  Under- 
secretary of  State  for  India  whether  his  attention 
had  been  called  to  the  statement  in  the  Times  of 
Jan.  16  that  the  Government  of  Burma  had  claimed 
and  sold  the  exclusive  right  of  pearl  fishery  in  the 
Mergui  Archipelago,  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner, 
to  what  distance  from  the  coast,  and  under  what 
law  ; whether  any  British  subjects  had  been  warned 
off,  or  compelled  to  leave  those  waters;  and  whether 
her  Majesty’s  Government  intended  to  exclude 
foreign  fishermen  from  the  waters  in  question. 

Mr.  G.  Russell  : — The  legal  question  to  which  the 
hon.  member  draws  attention  was  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Government  law  officers  in  India 
at  the  end  of  last  month.  The  correspondence  has 
not  yet  come  home,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
can  only  say  that  the  questions  raised  by  the  Burma 
Local  Government  on  the  subject  have  not  yet 
been  decided. — O.  Mail. 

— 

MARKET  FOR  TEA  SHARES. 

Thursday  evening,  Feb.  1. — There  has  been  con- 
siderably more  activity  among  Tea  S' ocks  during  the 
past  week,  and  prices  continue  steady,  and  in  some 
cases  quote  an  advance. 

The  Scottish  Assam  Company  issues  an  interim 
report  today,  which  is  fairly  satisfactory.  There  is 
a slight  increase  in  crop,  and  the  average  realised 
to  date  is  also  rather  better  than  last  year. 

The  tea  market  opened  the  week  with  better 
demand,  and,  with  again  smaller  offerings,  this  was 
maintained.  Fine  Darjeelings  made  good  prices. 

Market  Stocks.  — Assams  were  done  ,at  29J,  and  the 
quotations  remain  the  same.  Booars  old  Ordinanj 
have  further  advanced,  and  business  was  done  as 
high  as  14.  They  close  about  13 J buyers.  A few 
of  the  neio  Ordinary  were  sold  at  12§,  and  12$  is  now 
bid  for  shares.  In  the  Preference  shares  — old  issue 
— business  at  13j  — last  price— and  in  the  new  shares 
at  13j.  In  Eastern  Assams  there  is  nothing  to  report. 
Jokais. — We  understand  the  shares  lately  offering  at  15 
have  now  all  been  placed,  and  there  are  no  sellers  under 
15J.  Lebongs , after  remaining  quiet  for  some  time,  come 
to  business  this  week.  A hundred  shares  were  offered  and 
taken  at  prices  between  10j  and  10£,  and  we  believe 
shares  could  still  be  had  at  the  latter  figure.  In 
Luckimpores  there  is  still  no  business. 

Unquoted  Shares.—  The  Borokai  shares  lately  offer- 
ing have  been  sold  at  13$.  Brahmapootras  were  also 
done  at  9§.  Chandpore  shares  are  enquired  for,  but 
sellers’  ideas,  in  view  of  the  good  report  expected  and 
the  payment  of  4 pe.r  cent  interim  dividend,  are  rather 
high.  Chargola  shares  are  offered,  both  Ordinary  and 
Preferred , at  rather  higher  prices,  but  holders  are 
firm,  and  will  not  sell  under  their  limits.  Some  of  the 
Ordinary  have  been  sold  at  par,  and  Preference  shares 
at  23s.  The  company  is  expected  to  do  well  this 
season.  Boom  Booma  B shares  have  again  been  sold 
at  £14.  There  are  some  Bejoos  asking  for  a bid. 
Some  Indian  of  Cacl.ar  shares  are  offered  at  7f.  Also 
some  Lunglas  at  9.  Scottish  4ssams  are  marked  in 
the  Aberdeen  lists,  business  done  at  £5  18s  9d.  There 
have  been  no  dealings  since  the  report. 

Ceylon  Shares.— Ceylon  Tea  Plantations  Co.— 
There  was  an  inquiry  for  the  Ordinary  shares  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  and  business  was  done  up  to 
15J.  There  are  now  sellers  at  15§.  The  Prefs.  are 
buyers  at  12.  A few  Spring  Valley  Coffee  shares  are 
asked  for. — H.  and  C.  Mail,  Feb,  17. 


Pheasants. — The  pheasants  imported  from  England 
by  the  Messrs.  Oakes  in  November  1891  were 
destroyed  to  a bird  on  Monday  night  by  jackals, 
and  there  only  now  remain  a few  of  last  year's 
young  birds,  which  were  reared  in  this  country 
with  muoh  trouble,  to  represent  them.  Fortunately 
these  last  were  at  a distance  from  the  scene  of  the 
jaokals’  banquet,  or  would  have  shared  {be  same 
fate.— Pioneer,  Feb.  16. 
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SEASONAL  FORECASTS  OF  WEATHER : 

THE  ADVENT  OF  THE  SOUTH-WEST 
MONSOON  IN  CEYLON  DEPENDENT 
ON  THE  SUN  SPOTS  CYCLE. 

Weather  prophets  all  the  world  over  have  found 
it  convenient  to  keep  up  the  popular  notion  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  forecast  the  weather  for 
more  than  a day  or  two  in  advanoe,  and  certainly 
so  far  as  England  and  other  extra-tropical  regions 
are  concerned  they  are  probably  acting  wisely  not  to 
attempt  anything  more.  Out  here,  however,  in  the 
sub-tropical  and  equatorial  zone  as  the  ancient 
Indian  elassios  have  it,  “the  sun  is  at  once  the 
agent  of  light,  the  principle  of  thought  and  the 
motor  of  all  things.”  And  whether  it  may  arise 
from  his  more  direct  rays  or  from  the  peouliar 
barrier  to  Arctic  influences  presented  by  the  range  of 
the  Himalaya,  the  Indian  area  is  peculiarly  charac- 
terised by  a series  of  constant  weather  conditions 
whioh  change  more  regularly  and  periodically  than 
those  of  any  other  region  of  the  world.  Even  the 
dates  on  whioh  the  two  great  monsoons  commence 
here  and  iD  India  lie  within  tolerably  well-defined 
limits,  and  the  weather  which  corresponds  can  be 
reckoned  on  with  respect  to  its  general  character 
in  ^different  parts  of  this  island  in  a manner  quite 
unknown  to  those  who  live  nearer  the  poles.  As 
our  readers  are  aware,  we  have  in  our  “ Handbook 
and  Directory”  on  the  authority  of  the  careful 
Master  Attendant  of  Colombo,  given  the  dates  of 
the  advent  of  the  little  and  big  monsoons  at 
Colombo  for  a long  series  of  years.  But  when  we 
come  to  analyse  the  apparently  regular  set  of 
conditions  governing  this  greatest  change  in  our 
seasonal  year — from  our  dry  hot  period  to  the 
refreehingly  cool  rainy  term — we  find  that  the 
South-West  monsoons  differ  a good  deal  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  arrival  in  different  years. 
Omitting  all  the  minor  inequalities  in  the  Weather 
from  day  to  day  incident  upon  the  actual  size  of 
rain  showers,  clouds,  strength  of  wind,  we  find  both 
the  dates  of  the  first  arrival  as  well  as  the  total 
amounts  of  rain  vary  in  different  years,  and  at  first 
sight  there  appears  to  be  no  law  regulating  such 
times  and  amounts.  Indeed  were  suoh  laws  as  a 
rule  plainly  visible,  meteorologists  would  long  ago 
have  raised  their  science  to  the  enviable  level  of 
accuraoy  and  honour  enjoyed  by  those  of  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  and  physios.  If,  however,  any 
advance  towards  aoouracy  in  this  soienoe  is  ever  to 
be  attained  it  will  only  be  by  the  investigation  of 
these  longer  weather  periods.  For,  the  longer  the 
period  and  the  more  the  weather  conditions  are  re- 
garded with  reference  to  their  average  for  such  period 
and  not  simply  by  their  passing  oscillations,  the 
easier  will  be  their  correlation  with  slowly  changing 
physical  conditions  either  directly  or  indirectly  due 
to  astronomical  or  terrestrial  factors.  In  other 
words,  we  shall  find  it  easier  to  deal  with  seasonal 
ohaDges  than  with  those  of  merely  one  day’s  or 
one  week’s  duration. 

This  principle  whioh  is  well  recognised  in  other 
sciences  has  not  made  muoh  progress  yet  in  its 
application  to  meteorology;  but  it  may  be  within  the 
reoolleotion  of  some  of  our  older  residents  that  Ceylon 
colonists  were  among  the  fi  st  to  recognise  after  a 
praotioal  fashion,  the  existence  of  weather  cycles. 
The  late  Mr.  R.  B.  Tytler  was  among  the  first  to  name 
and  dwell  on  the  wet  and  dry  oyoles  in  Ceylon  with 
their  effect  on  the  coffee  crops,  especially  in  the 
drier  districts,  suoh  as  Dumbara,  Our  late  lamented 
senior  followed  up  the  hint  and  elaborated  from  the 
meteorological  records  available,  the  ten  to  twelve 
gears’  weather  ojole  whioh  attracted  the  attention 


I of  Mr.  J.  Norman  Lockyer  when  he-came  to  Ceylon 
with  his  Eclipse  Expedition  in  1881,  and  he  con- 
nected the  Ceylon  weather  with  the  sun  spot  cycle. 
Mr.  Lockyer  published  a paper  on  the  subjeot  in 
Nature  whioh  attracted  a good  deal  of  attention. 
About  the  same  time  or  soon  after,  Mr.  Meldrum  of 
Mauritius  published  elaborate  tables  establishing  the 
law  of  sunspots  and  rainfall.  Since  that  time,  the 
Indian  Meteorological  Service  which  is  recognised 
as  being  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  because 
it  has  been  administered  hitherto  by  trained  phy- 
sicists, have  given  much  attention  to  the  subject. 
Anglo-Indian  meteorologists,  attracted  no  doubt  by 
the  fascinating  nature  of  their  field,  have  been  among 
the  first  to  travel  out  of  the  orthodox  daily  fore, 
oast  and  attempt  to  give  some  notion  of  what  nature 
the  monsoon  is  l’kely  to  be  in  different  parts,  its 
probable  duration  and  intensity  as  regards  rain- 
fall, etc.  Obviously  anything  approaohing  Buooess 
in  suoh  a matter  would  be  of  immense  value  to 
agricultural  industry  throughout  India,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  rice-fsrmers  ; while  we  need  scarcely 
refer  to  its  interest  or  value  for  us  in  Ceylon.  To 
be  forewarned,  is  to  be  forearmed,  and  if  by  timely 
prescienoe  the  Government  of  India  could  avert  a 
possible  famine  by  sending  supplies  to  threatened 
districts,  we  should  all  feel  that  a service  which 
could  prove  itself  to  be  such  a useful  faotor  in  the 
social  economy  of  the  opposite  continent,  would 
deserve  to  rank  with  the  highest  administrative  and 
executive  departments  of  the  Government.  At  pre* 
sent  no  doubt  the  officers  of  the  Meteorological 
service  are  chary  of  predicting  too  certainly.  At 
the  outest  a certain  proportion  of  failures  may  be 
expected,  especially  if  the  predictions  are  made 
too  particular ; but  enough  has  already  been  dis* 
covered  to  show  that  a little  more  systematic 
disoussion  of  past  data  would  yield  valuable  results 
and  empirical  if  not  rational  laws  for  future  guidance. 

It  was  after  the  severe  famine  experienced  in 
Madras  in  1877,  that  tho  possible  reourrenoe  of 
drought  and  famine  in  periods  corresponding  with 
similar  periods  in  the  spotted  area  of  the  sun’s 
surface,  was  put  forward  by  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter 
and  Mr.  Lookyer.  A great  deal  of  attention  was 
naturally  attracted  to  what  was  perhaps  heralded 
at  the  time  with  too  great  a flourish  of  trumpets 
as  a solution  of  the  entire  problem-  And  yet  in 
spite  of  serious  divergences  from  a regular  law 
outside  certain  areas,  and  a fluctuation  too  small 
to  be  of  itself  enough  to  account  for  a dangerous 
drought  throughout  the  entire  province,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  sunspots  do  affeot  the  temperature 
and  other  weather  conditions  in  every  part  of  this 
earth.  Dr.  Meldrum  of  Mautitius,  Dr.  Hahn  of  Leip- 
zig, Prof.  Frith  ol  Zurioh  and  a host  more  have  shown 
how  the  influence  of  sunspots  ramifies  through 
everything  inoluded  under  the  head  of  weather. 
From  the  frequency  of  cyclones  in  the  Indian  Ooean 
to  the  length  of  glaoiers  in  Europe,  there  are  traces 
of  some  peouliar  influenoe  which  apparently  recurs 
periodically  about  every  eleven  years  with  the  sun- 
spots; and  though  up  to  the  present  sunspots  alono 
have  not  been  absolutely  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  forecasting,  the  investigations  whioh  have  been 
made  of  these  parallel  phenomena  have  yielded  inci- 
dentally other  results  of  considerable  value  to  soienoe. 
For  example  the  remarkable  period  in  the  winter 
rainfall  of  Northern  India  known  as  Messrs. 
Archibald  and  Hill’s  law—disoovered  by  the  late 
Professor  S.  A,  Hill  of  Allahabad  and  Mr.  Douglas 
Archibald,  formerly  Professor  in  the  Patna  College, 
Bengal,  — in  the  year  1876,  was  independently  dis- 
covered while  a comparison  was  bemg  made  be- 
tween the  oourse  of  the  rainfall  and  the  area  of 
sunspots.  It  will  be  inferred  from  the  above  that 
Mr,  Archibald  Douglas,  \yhg  was  here  the  Qthcr 
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day  on  a mission  about  New  Zealand  frozen  mutton, 
is  an  acoomplished  soientist,  and  that  when  in 
India  (as  more  lately  in  Queensland)  he 
acquired  a high  reputation  as  a Meteorologist. 
This  is  made  evident  by  his  name  being 
so  specially  coupled  with  an  established 
periodic  law  bearing  on  the  India  winter 
rainfall.  Mr.  Archibald,  while  in  Ceylon,  was 
much  taken  with  the  papers  and  statistics  in  our 
“ Handbook  and  he  maintains  that  similar 
laws  to  the  Indian  one  probably  remain  undis- 
covered in  other  parte  of  the  world.  It  is  at 
all  events  an  additional  proof  in  favour  of  such 
a fact  and  a strong  argument  for  using  the  influence 
of  the  sunspot  cycle  as  a working  hypothesis,  that 
Mr.  Archibald  was  able  to  bring  to  our  notice  a 
remarkable  period  in  the  dates  of  the  arrival  of 
our  big  monsoon  which  ho  considers  to  be  quite 
as  marked  as  that  in  the  Caloutta  winter  rainfall 
which  led  him  to  shout11  Eureka”  in  Maroh  1876. 

It  is  of  course  well-known  that  there  are  two 
periods  of  rain-burst  in  Ceylon,  called  respec- 
tively, the  little  and  big  monsoons.  These 
answer  to  the  “chota”  and  ‘‘burra  bareats”  of  India. 
Confining  our  attention  at  first  to  the  big  mon- 
soon we  find  from  the  table  published  in 
our  “ Ceylon  Directory  ” page  256 g,  for  1892, 
a list  of  the  dates  on  which  the  big  monsoon 
made  its  first  appearance  at  Colombo  during  the  past 
40  years.  The  average  date  for  the  arrival  of 
our  “big  monsoon"  at  Colombo  for  the  39  years  from 
1853  to  1891  is  May  19th.  On  arranging  the  years 
in  three  eleven-year  groups  commencing  with 
1856,  a year  of  minimum  sunspots,  and 
ending  with  1891,  Mr.  Archibald  has  found 
the  following  oyole  of  periodicity,  for  the  aver- 
age departures  from  the  average  date  which 
we  put  into  a table,  so  aB  to  make  it  quite 
plain  to  our  readers 


Arrival  of  big  mon-  Sunspots- 
Years.  soon  at  Colombo, 


1866-67;  1867-78;  1878-89=  7'50 

1857- 68;  1868-79;  1879-90=  3‘25 

1858- 69;  1869-80;  1880-91^  2‘00 

1859- 70;  1870  81;  1881-92=  4 00 
1800  71;  1871-82;  1882-93=  2 00 


1861- 72;  1872-83;  =10-33 

1862- 73;  1873-84;  = 4'00 

1863- 74;  1874-85;  = 2C0 

1864- 76;  1875-86;  = 133 

1805  76;  1876-87;  =•  3-25 

1866-77;  1877-88;  = 0 00 


days  late  minimum, 
do  late 
do  late 
do  late 

days  early  maximum, 
do  early 
do  early 
do  early 
do  late 
do  late 
average. 


These  figures  in  spite  of  not  having  been  doctored 
in  any  way  by  smoothing,  shew  a remarkably  re- 
gular oscillation.  This  may  be  roughly  described 
as  late  monsoon  about  the  time  of  minimum  sunspot 
and  before  and  after  ; and  early  monsoon  com- 
menoing  at  the  maximum  epoch  of  sunspots  and 
continuing  for  some  four  years  after  that  date. 
These  results  were  by  no  means  unexpected  or 
merely  empirioal.  It  has  already  been  accepted  aB 
a canon  of  Indian  meteorology  that  at  and  about 
the  time  ef  few  sunspots,  both  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and 
Arabian  sea  branohes  of  the  summer  monsoon  are 
usually  retarded,  and  that  they  are  correspondingly 
accelerated  about  the  epoch  of  many  sunspots.  The 
foregoing  results  for  Ceylon  are  therefore  in  complete 
correspondence  with  the  Indian  observations.  Mr. 
Archibald  does  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
predict  the  precise  date  of  arrival  or  a given 
year  of  the  burst  of  the  monsoon,  but  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  dates  in  the  two  immediately 
preoeding  years  and  the  position  of  the  year  in 
the  sunspot  oyole,  a very  fair  idea  of  the  ohanoe 
of  the  big  monsoon  being  late  or  early,  could  be 
formed.  Thus  in  the  present  year  1893,  Mr. 
Archibald  thinks  the  burst  of  our  big  monsoon 


ought  to  be  early,— two  days  earlier  than  the  average 
—or  to  ooour  about  17th  May,  unless  there  has  been 
any  abnormal  snowfall  in  the  Himalayas.  The  dates 
for  the  little  monsoon  are  found  to  be  leas  regular 
but  still  to  follow  to  some  extent  the  same  law.  Thus 
all  the  greatest  departures  from  the  average  ooour 
at  the  oritioal  epochs  of  solar  spotted  area,  the 
early  abnormals  at  maximum  and  the  late 
abnormals  at  the  minimum  epoch  ; but  there  is  a 
double  oscillation  which  looked  to  Mr.  Arohibald,  as 
if  our  little  monsoon  was  due  to  a more  complicated 
set  of  ciroumstancee. 

Without  going  further  into  these  interesting 
questions,  it  is  plain  that  investigations  into  Ceylon 
weather  changes  from  year  to  year  would  prove 
fruitful  whether  by  statistics,  or  synoptio  charts. 
The  latter  the  Queensland  Government  have  decided 
to  undertake  on  Prof.  Archibald’s  recommenda- 
tion as  we  learned  from  the  Brisbane  Courier 
some  months  ago-  We  may  also  hope  that  before  loDg 
steps  will  be  taken  to  disoover  the  relations  that 
exist  between  the  Indian  and  Australian  areas,  so  that 
the  publio  may  be  able  to  understand  how  droughts 
in  the  one  are  coincident  or  otherwise  with  those 
in  the  other  ; and  bow,  apart  from  all  direot  solar 
influences,  such  an  indirect  factor  as  an  unusual 
influx  of  antarctic  water  into  the  southern  ooean, 
may  possibly  oause  an  abnormal  season  in 
Ceylon.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Arohibald  (who  is  a 
Vioe- President  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society 
of  London)  will  follow  up  this  interesting  question 
and  lay  it  before  the  Indian  Meteorologists  with 
whom  he  has  worked  so  successfully  in  an  unofficial 
oapaoity  in  past  years. 


CACAO  IN  ECUADOR, 

Report  by  Consul  General  Sorsby,  of  Guayaquil. 

The  preparation  for  planting  the  cacao  bean  con- 
sists in  clearing  the  land  of  all  underbrush  and 
trees  by  cutting  and  burning,  which  is  commenced 
about  July  and  pushed  until  the  rainy  season,  begin- 
ning in  November,  December  or  January.  After 
the  ground  has  been  cleared  of  all  debris,  it  is 
marked  in  rows  about  3 yards  wide,  and  in  each 
row  sticks  are  driven  about  3 yards  apart,  and  at 
the  foot  of  each  stick  a hole  about  3 inches  deep 
is  made,  into  which  are  put  three  or  four  beans, 
over  which  is  thrown  sufficient  earth  to  cover  them. 
The  next  step  is  to  plant  rice,  bananas,  or  other 
cereals  or  plants  of  rapid  growth  and  shade  to  pro- 
tect the  young  cacao  plant  from  the  sun’s  rays. 
It  is  usual  to  thus  protect  the  plant  for  three  or 
four  years. 

The  tree  matures  in  six  years,  but  begins  bear- 
ing  usually  at  four,  after  which  the  only  care  necessary 
is  to  cut  out  the  weeds  twice  a year;  and  this  is  the 
only  cultivation  ever  giveir  the  cacao  tree  in  Ecuador. 

An  average  of  one  thousand  trees  to  the  cuadra 
(about  If  acres)  are  planted.  The  life  of  the  tree  is 
about  100  years,  the  height  about  15  feet ; the  trunk 
is  clear  of  branches  for  5 or  6 feet  from  the  ground, 
and  the  foliage  is  a rich  green  and  abundant. 

A heavy,  deep,  vegetable  soil  is  required,  because 
the  cacao  tree  has  but  one  main  root  or  taproot,  which 
grows  straight  down  7 or  8 feet.  If  this  main  root 
or  taproot  strikes  a clay  or  gravel  formation  the  use- 
fulness of  the  tree  ceases. 

The  total  cost  of  the  purchase  and  preparation  of 
the  land,  purchase  and  planting  of  the  seed  bean,  and 
caring  for  the  plant  until  maturity  or  until  it  has 
reached  a safe  stage  will  not  exceed  $300  per  thou- 
sand trees. 

The  laborers  to  look  after  and  care  for  the  trees 
and  to  plant  cereals  or  plants  to  shade  the  tree  while 
young  usually  have  the  privilege  of  living  upon  and 
cultivating  the  land  free  of  rent ; there  is  not,  how- 
ever any  fixed  rule.  If  the  owner  personally  supervises 
the  work  of  the  estate,  the  labor  is  employed  by  the 
day,  month,  or  year,  and  the  revenue  from  the  culti- 
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vation  of  the  land— the  planting  of  cereals  or  plants 
to  protect  the  young  cacao  plant— belongs  to  the  owner. 

The  manner  of  gathering  the  cacao  is  by  cutting 
the  pods  from  the  tree  with  a large  knife  fastened 
to  end  of  a cane  or  pole.  With  these  knives  one  set 
of  laborers  go  ahead  cutting  off  the  pods,  another 
follows  gathering  and  throwing  them  into  piles,  another 
follows  cutting  the  pods  open,  another  follows  scoop- 
ing out  the  beans,  and  finally,  another  follows  with 
mules  to  carry  the  beans  to  an  open,  cleaned,  and 
dry  place,  where  they  are  dried  by  being  spread  in  the 
sun  for  about  six  days.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
cost  of  gathering  and  preparing  the  cacao  for  the 
market  does  not  exceed  $3  per  100  pounds. 

After  gathering  and  drying,  the  bean  is  sent  to 
Guayaquil  in  bulk  or  in  sacks  upon  rafts,  in  canoes, 
or  by  steamers,  at  a minimum  rate  of  freight,  where 
it  is  disposed  of  by  the  planter  to  an  exporter  or  com- 
mission merchant.  After  reaching  Guayaquil  the 
bean  undergoes  more  treatment.  It  is  unloaded  from 
the  rafts,  canoes,  or  steamers  by  the  laborers  and 
taken  to  the  warehouse  (bodegas)  where  it  is  first 
cleaned  by  passing  through  a large  sieve  manipulated 
by  two  men.  By  this  method  the  bean  is  cleared  of 
the  dust  and  dirt,  leaving  only  the  veins  and  hulls, 
which  are  picked  out  by  hand,  leaving,  finally,  the 
cleaned  bean,  which  is  spread  in  thm  layers  m the 
sun  for  four  or  five  hours,  when  it  is  ready  for  sacking 
and  shipment.  , . , . , , 

It  is  estimated  that  the  loss  in  weight  from  hand- 
ling after  arrival  at  Guayaquil  or  final  port  of  shipment 
is  about  5 per  cent.,  which  is  chargeable  to  the  pur- 
chaser abroad,  as  the  exporter,  as  a rule,  buys  only 
upon  orders.  In  fact,  every  charge,  from  the  time 
the  cacao  arrives  at  Guayaquil  from  the  estate  until 
it  is  placed  on  board  of  the  steamer  for  shipment 
abroad,  is  charged  to  the  foieign  purchaser. 

A commission  of  2|  to  4 per  cent.,  which  constitutes 
the  visible  profit  of  the  exporter  or  commision  house, 
i3  charged  to  the  purchaser  abroad. 

All  of  the  refuse  from  cleaning  the  cacao,  viz., 
the  dust,  pelotas  and  dried  veins,  has  a market  value 
and  goes  to  swell  the  profits  of  the  exporter  or  com- 
mission house  here.  The  fine  dust  passing  through 
the  sieve  is  worth  $2  per  100  pounds  ; the  hulls,  or 
pelotas,  $4  per  100  pounds ; and  the  veins,  used  for 
food  for  horses  and  mules,  $1  per  bag. 

There  are  three  grades  of  cacoa  grown  in  Ecuador, 
as  follows: — . ,, 

The  “ Arriba,”  the  first  grade,  is  grown  on  the  Gu- 
ayas  Biver  and  its  tributaries  above  Guayaquil.  This 
is  the  best  grade,  and  represents  about  65  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  crop,  the  main  season  for  which  extends 
from  January  to  July.  . 

The  “Balao,”  the  second  grade,  is  grown  below 
Guayaquil  in  a country  adjacent  to  Port  Balao,  from 
which  this  grade  derives  its  name,  and  equals  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  whole  crop,  the  main  season  for 
which  is  from  July  to  December. 

The  “ Machala,”  the  third  grade,  is  grown  still 
further  south,  adjacent  to  the  port  of  Machala,  and 
equals  about  15  per  cent  of  the  whole  crop,  the  prin- 
cipal season  for  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
second  grade,  Balao— from  July  to  December. 

The  cacao  district  of  Ecuador,  as  at  present  repre- 
sented, embraces  a radius  of  about  80  miles,  with  the 
city  of  Guayaquil  as  its  base,  though  the  best  quality 
of  cacao  and  the  greatest  yield  per  tree  I have  seen 
in  the  Republic  was  in  the  northern  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Esmeraldas  (where  the  placer  gold  regions 
are),  where  no  attention  is  given  to  its  culture  ; but 
the  life  of  the  plant  is  said  to  be  of  short  duration, 
because  the  depth  of  the  soil  is  not  sufficient. 

While  it  is  true  that  cacao  has  its  seasons,  yet  a 
little  of  each  class  is  gathered  and  marketed  outside 
of  their  respective  seasons.  That  gathered  after  the 
principal  crop  is  called  “ Rebuscoz,”  or  gleanings,  and 
often  is  as  good  as  or  better  than  that  of  the  main 
season. 

There  are  still  two  other  classes  or  grades  of  cacao 
grown  inEucador.  One  is  known  as  the  “ Caraquez,” 
grown  in  the  province  of  the  port  Bahia  de  Caraquez, 
on  the  coast  north  of  Guayaquil,  which  is  about  the 
same  in  quality  as  the  Machala  £ and  the  other  is 


grown  near  the  port  of  Esmeraldas,  on  the  coast  north 
of  Bahia  de  Caraquez,  and  is  superior  to  all  other  cacao 
produced  in  Ecuador,  though  the  production  is  insigni- 
ficant. The  two  latter  grades  represent  about  10 
per  cent,  of  the  total. 

In  round  numbers  there  are  30,000,000  trees,  and 
the  annual  production  is  from  28,000,000  to  30,000,000 
pounds  of  cacao. 

The  value  of  a cacao  estate  is  based  upon  the  num- 
ber of  trees  thereon,  and  not  upon  the  amount  of 
land  embraced  therein.  The  nominal  value  of  a tree 
is  one  sucre  (equivalent  to  70  cents  according  to  pre- 
sent rate  of  exchange).  This  is  the  nominal  value 
— the  price  at  which  they  can  be  purchased  when  the 
owner  seeks  a buyer,  which  is  a rare  occurrence ; 
when  the  purchaser  seeks  the  owner,  he  may  have 
to  pay  as  high  as  two  sucres  per  tree.  As  a rule, 
cacao  estates  are  not  in  the  market.  Taxes  are  no- 
minal, the  crop  uniform,  the  profits  great  and  sure, 
the  labor  cheap  and  reliable,  and  the  immediate  future 
free  from  danger  of  over-production. 

The  methods  of  cultivating  the  tree  and  gathering 
and  preparing  the  bean  for  market  are  difficult, 
tedious,  and  crude,  everything  being  done  by  hand 
and  nothing  by  machinery. 

From  the  moment  the  pod  is  cut  until  the  bean  is 
sacked  and  embarked  the  least  possible  time  is  lost. 
Everything  is  pushed  as  rapidly  as  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  people  admit,  and  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  were  a little  study  and  more  attention 
given  the  method  of  cleaning  and  curing  the  bean 
could  be  immensely  improved  in  quality. 

Ten  dollars  an  acre  would  be  the  maximum  price  of 
lands  suitable  for  cacao  culture,  $25  an  acre  the 
maximum  cost  of  clearing  and  preparing,  and  200  the 
maximum  cost  per  acre  of  700  trees — planting  and 
caring  for  till  maturity.  Upon  this  basis  an  estate 
of  200  acres  would  cost : 

Land  ...  ...  ...  $2,000 

Clearing  and  cleaning  ...  . . 5,000 

Planting  and  caring  for  ...  ...  40,000 

Interest  on  capital  at  10  per  cent,  for  five 
years  (which*  is  an  over-estimate,  because 
the  $40,000  need  not  be  paid,  except  in 
instalments,  amounting  to  say  $8,000  or 
$10,000  per  annum)  ...  ...  23,500 

Total  ...  ...  ...  70,500 

Minimum  market  value  of  140,000  trees  at 
70  cents  each  ...  ...  98,000 

Clear  gain  ...  ...  27,500 

The  profits  arising  from  production  may  be  deter- 
mined upon  a basis  of  half  a pound  per  tree  for  the 
fifth  year  and  one  pound  thereafter  by  the  following 
tables.  By  these  tables  it  will  be  noted  that  the  yield 
of  the  season,  whether  short  or  full,  affects  the  value 
of  the  cacao,  the  market  value  rising  and  falling  in 
sympathy  with  good  or  bad  seasons ; and  what  is  lost 
in  the  yield  is  gained  in  the  price.  Thus  it  is  that, 
with  a poor  crop  in  1891  and  unfavorable  reports  for 
1892,  the  price  today  is  $18  per  quintal  for  the  best 
or  Arriba  grade.  This  state  of  affairs — the  close 
proximity  of  price  with  yield — is  easily  accounted  for 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  world’s  product  and 
supply  is  inadequate  to  the  demand. 

The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  an  estate  af  200  acres, 
it  may  be  well  to  repeat,  is  a maximum  estimate,  it 
being  impossible  under  favorable  circumstances  or  by 
close,  personal  attention  and  management  to  make 
the  amount  stated  in  dollars  represent  sucres. 

Table  showing  quantity  of  cacao  received  at 
Guayaquil  during  the  past  four  years  : 


Arriba. 

Baloa. 

Machala 

Total. 

1888. 

19,480,598 

3,091,926 

5,090,604 

27,672,128 

I 

1889. 

16,737,512 

3,165,393 

4,734,339 

24,637,304 

1890. 

25,001,572 

4,596,566 

6,793,632 

36,391,770 

1891. 

15,050,696 

2,690,343 

i 839,593 

21,080,632 

J 

—Oil,  Paint  and,  Drug  Reporter 
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CHINA  SHIPPING  TRADE  AND  TEAS. 

But,  of  course,  the  China  trade  is  not  what  it  was 
now  that  Chinese  tea  is  being  steadily  run  out  of  the 
English  market  by  Indian  tea.  Tea  was  always  the 
best  paying  cargo,  but  the  freights  now  common 
would  have  paralysed  the  old  clipper- owners  merely  to 
think  of.  And  just  as  the  annual  export  seems  to  get 
less  and  less,  so  the  competition  for  the  carrying  of  it 
seems  to  get  more  and  more.  It  is  a remarkable  business 
this  tea  trade,  and  it  has  had  a curious  history.  As 
long  ago  as  the  time  of  Buddha,  according  to  tradition, 
China  exported  tea  to  Japan,  Corea,  Tonking  Coohin, 
Siam,  Bnrmab,  Ceylon,  and  India,  as  well  as  to  Arabia 
and  Persia,  both  overland  and  over-sea  in  jnnks. 
This  was  when  the  world  was  young  indeed,  but 
everything  in  China  is  so  old  that  one  dare  not  doubt 
any  of  the  records.  A curious  thing  is  that  notwith- 
standing the  enormous  development  of  the  trade  with 
England  and  America,  the  total  exports  of  tea  are 
said  to  be  smaller  in  the  19th  than  they  were  in 
the  17th  century.  If  that  were  the  case  in  the  days 
of  the  tea-clippers,  how  much  more  fo  must  it  be 
today!  Since  1870,  sav  in  twenty  years,  the  China 
tea  trade  has  fallen  off  about  75  per  cent.  By  the 
China  tea  trade  in  this  connection,  we  do  cot  mean 
the  exports  merely,  but  the  total  production  and  con- 
sumption. Not  only  are  Britons  taking  to  Indian  tea 
in  preference,  but  even  the  Chinese  are  more  and 
more  taking  to  other  beverages  in  place  of  their 
own  once  invariable  brew,  while  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion bids  fair  to  crush  the  tea-grower  out  of  existence 
altogether.  What  he  has  not  to  disgorge  for  tax-  s 
he  has  to  pay  over  to  the  middleman,  who  advances  him 
money  at  10  per  cent,  per  month  on  his  growing  crop 
who  only  takes  that  orop  in  payment  at  the  prices 
current  at  time  of  delivery.  When  the  time  of  de- 
livery arrives,  the  tea-planter  knows  by  experience 
that  prices  will  be  down  to  the  bottom  dollar.  Even 
a Wall  Street  operator  might  find  something  to  learn 
in  China,  of  the  trioks  of  “ manipulating”  a market. 
One  effect  of  fleecing  the  tea-grower,  however,  has 
been  to  spoil  the  quality  of  his  produot,  and  Chinese 
merchants  have  been  for  the  last  twenty  years  doing 
their  best  to  “ kill  the  goose.” 

They  have  pretty  well  killed  it  already  in  some  of 
the  once  favoured  and  prosperous  tea-growing  districts, 
but  some  other  areas  have  been  opened  up — DOtably 
Formosa.  The  tea  of  Formosa  is  accounted  by  Ameri- 
cans, and  some  others,  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  as 
the  output  of  the  Beantiful  Island  is  steadily  increas- 
ing we  shall  by-and-bye  see  a direct  steam  trade 
between  Formosa  and  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
As  present  Formosa  tea  goes  to  Amoy  and  Hongkong 
for  transhipment.  And  the  tea  for  American  con- 
sumption is  now  for  the  most  part  carried  in  British 
vessels  and  paid  for  through  British  bankers.— Fair 
Flay , JaD.  13. 


THE  CEYLON  TEA  FUND. 

Minutes  of  proceedings  of  a meeting  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  the  Ceylon  Tea  Fund  held  at  Kandy 
on  Thursday,  the  16th  day  of  February  1893,  at 
(3  p.m.),  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Present  : — Mr.  Giles  F.  Walker,  Chairman  Plant- 
ers’ Association  of  Ceylon ; Hon.  L.  H.  Kelly, 
Kandy  ; Messrs.  H.  M.  Toller,  Chairman,  Maskeliya 
Association ; James  H.  Barber,  Kandy  ; J.  Ander- 
son, West  Matale  and  Kandy  ; A.  Melville  White, 
Kelebokka  and  Kandy  : W.  D.  Gibbon,  Kandy ; 
J.  A.  Spence,  Medamahanuwara  ; A.  E.  Wright, 
Maskeliya ; and  A.  Philip,  Secretary  to  the  Plant- 
ers’ Association  of  Ceylon,  Kandy. 

The  notice  calling  the  meeting  was  read.  The 
minutes  of  proceedings  of  a meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee held  at  Nuwara  Eliya  on  Friday,  the  9th  day  of 
December  1892,  were  taken  as  read  and  were  confirmed. 

Read  letter  from  Mr.  A.  L.  Cross. 

Read  letter  from  Mr.  John  H.  Starey,  Manager, 
Eastern  Produce  and  Estates  Company,  Limited, 
intimating  that  the  Directors  of  the  Company  have 
authorized  him  to  contribute  to  the  Ceylon  Tea  Fund 
on  the  scale  proposed. 

Read  letter  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Gosset. 


CEYLON  TEA  KIOSK. 

Considered  application  by  the  Manager  Syndicate 
Boat  Company,  Limited.  Resolved “ That  the 
action  of  the  Chairman  in  the  matter  be  endorsed.” 

CEYLON  TEA  AT  THE  WORLD’S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION 
AT  CHICAGO  IN  1893. 

Read  letter  fiom  the  Special  Commissioner  for 
Ceylon  to  the  Exhibition  transmitting  an  early  copy 
of  the  catalogue  of  Ceylon  exhibits. 

Read  memorandum  from  the  Government  Printer 
inviting  attention  to  the  “ Chicago  Guide  ” or  official 
handbook  and  catalogue  of  the  Ceylon  Courts,  and 
requesting  that  if  it  is  proposed  to  insert  an  adver- 
tisement to  have  a copy  sent  to  his  office  at  once. 
Resolved : — “ That  any  advertising  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Commissioner.” 

Read  letter  from  Mr.  W.  Herbert  Jones  on  the 
subject  of  his  proposed  lectures  on  Ceylon  at  the 
World's  Fair.  Resolved  : — (I.)  “ That  a copy  of  Mr. 
W.  Herbert  Jones’s  letter  be  forwarded  to  Hon.  J.  J. 
Grinlinton  with  an  expression  of  general  approval  by 
the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Tea  Fund  of  Mr. 
Jones’s  proposal  as  far  as  it  relates  to  Chicago.” 
Resolved: — (II.)  “That  Mr.  Jones’s  letter  be  acknow- 
ledged.” 

CEYLON  TEA  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Read  letter  from  Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr  acknow 
ledging  receipt  of  the  minute  and  resolution  passed 
by  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Ceylon  Tea  Fund  in 
reference  to  .the  Ceylon  Planters’  Tea  Company  of 
New  York. 

Read  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Ceylon 
Planters’  Tea  Company  of  New  York  ,Mr.  R.  E. 
Pineo)  conveying  thanks  for  the  grant  of  9,000  lb.  of 
Ceylon  tea. 

Read  letter  from  Messrs.  Darley,  Butler  & Co.  (I) 
enclosing  copy  of  a letter  from  Messrs.  Wattson 
& Farr,  New  York,  also  acknowledging  the  grant  of 
9,000  lb.  Ceylon  tea  from  the  Tea  Fund  ; (II)  trans- 
mitting invoice  for  54  packages  tea  shipped  per 
“ Ethiope”  to  the  Ceylon  Planters’  Tea  Company  of 
New  York  amounting  to  Rl,494’90.  This  being  the 
second  instalment  of  the  grant  of  9,000  lb.  made  to 
that  Company. 

CEYLON  GREEN  TEAS. 

Read  letters  from  Messrs.  Darley,  Butler  & Co. 
(I)  on  the  subject  of  the  samples  of  10  packages  of 
choice  growths  of  China  and  Japan  teas  received 
from  America,  and  mentioning  that  the  Government 
on  being  informed  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  teas  have  been  imported  passed  the  teas  free 
of  duty ; ( II)  letter  enclosing  Mr.  A.  M.  Gepp’s  Re- 
port on  the  Japan  teas.  Resolved: — “That  Messrs. 
Darley,  Butler  & Co.  be  requested  to  make  up  160 
lots  of  samples  (being  a series  of  ten  each)  of  those 
green  teas,  and  to  forward  them  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  the  Secretary.” 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  FRANCE. 

Read  letter  from  Mon.  W.  de  Peyster.  Resolved  : — 
“ That  consideration  of  the  correspondence  be  post- 
poned to  a future  meeting.” 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  GERMANY. 

Considered  letter  from  Messrs.  Kroning  & 
Schrader.  Resolved : — “ That  Messrs.  Kroning  & 
Schrader’s  application  be  entertained,  and  that 
the  amount  of  duty  disbursed  be  remitted  to  them 
as  suggested  by  the  equivalent  in  tea.” 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  RUSSIA. 

Read  and  considered  letter  from  Mr.  M.  Rogivue. 
Resolved  : — “ That  a grant  of  9000  lb.  of  Ceylon  tea  in 
three  instalments  of  3000  lb.  each  be  made  to  Mr. 
M.  Rogivue  in  acknowledgment  and  furtherance  of 
his  work  in  Russia,  and  that  the  purchase  and  ship- 
ping of  these  grants  be  intimated  to  the  Ceylon  Tea 
Company,  Limited,  to  be  seleoted  on  the  lines  in- 
dicated in  Mr.  M;  Rogivue’s  letter. 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

Considered  intormation  supplied  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Wright 
Resolved;— (I)  “ That  the  Ceylon  Tea  Company  Li- 
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mited  be  requested  to  arrange  for  transmission  to 
Messr*.  Paddon  & Brock,  Johannesburg,  and  to 
Mesfrs.  J.  W.  Becket  & Oo.  of  Pretoria  respectively 
grants  of  the  Company 's  three  Standard  Teas,  viz.  50 
lb.  each  grade  in  2 lb.  packets.”  (II);  “That  theabove 
mentioned  firms  be  advised  of  these  grants,  the 
objects  for  which  they  are  forwarded  and  the  cost  of 
the  teas  in  the  Ceylon  market.” 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Read  letter  from  Mr.  Millingen. 

CEYLON  TEA  AT  THE  IMPERIAL  INSTITUTE- 

Read  letter  from  the  Colonial  Secretary  with  en- 
closure from  Mr.  F.  R.  Saunders  transmitted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Planters’  Association  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Tea 
Fnnd.  Resolved  : — 11  That  the  Standing  Committee  of 
the  Tea  Fund  will  be  glad  to  afford  any  uo- operation 
in  its  power  in  the  matter  referred  to,  and  will  be 
prepared  to  consider  any  proposals  that  may  be  sub- 
mitted with  regard  to  the  supply  of  good  and  pure 
Ceylon  teas  at  the  lowest  rates  to  contractors  or 
on  any  other  points  likely  to  further  the  objeots  in 
view.” 

CEYLON  TEA  PUND  ACCOUNTS. 

Submitted  balanoe  sheet  of  the  Tea  Fund  for  the 
six  months  ending  31st  December  1892,  also  printed 
statements  of  accounts  for  the  year  ending  31st 
December  1892. 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Tea  Fund  then 
adjourned.  A.  Philip, 

Secretary  to  the  Planters’  Association  of  Ceylon, 


NOTES  ON  POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

By  Dr  J.  E.  Taylob,  f.l.s.,  f.g.s.,  &o. 

Editor  op  “ Science  Gossip,”  &c. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  American  haturalist 
there  appears  a paper  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Connon 
“Some  Uses  of  Bacteria.”  These  organisms  are 
in  the  position  of  the  dog  which  got  a bad  name. 
People  think  of  them  as  miscroscopic  foes  whereas, 
generally  speaking,  many  of  them  are  our  best 
friends.  Every  farmer  expects  that  he  w ill  have 
to  keep  a good  breed  of  horses  and  stock,  but 
few  of  them  are  aware  how  they  require  a good 
breed  of  bacteria  as  well.  Indeed  no  farmer  can 
get  on  at  all  unless  he  keeps  a good  stock  of 
bacteria  on  his  farm.  He  is  aware  that  he  cannot 
make  butter  and  cheese  without  cows,  but,  until 
recently,  he  did  not  know  that  even  if  he  possessed 
the  finest  herds  of  kine,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
manufacture  these  articles  of  food  without  bacteria. 
Tillage,  whether  in  the  garden  or  the  field,  would 
be  absolutely  thrown  away  without  their  aid,  for 
it  is  they  which  render  all  sorts  of  nitrogenic 
manure  available.  Bacteria  are  amongst  the 
most  lowly  forms  of  plant  life,  very  nearly  allied 
to  the  microscopic  yeast  fungi. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  a recent  lecture  on  the 
“ Habits  of  Ants,”  said  that  the  question  naturally 
arose  whether  ants  were  moral  and  accountable 
beings.  They  had  their  desires,  their  passions — 
even  their  caprices.  The  young  were  absolutely 
helpless.  Their  communities  were  sometimes  so 
numerous  that  perhaps  London  and  Pekin  were 
almost  the  only  cities  which  could  compare  with 
them.  Moreover,  their  nests  were  no  mere  collec- 
tion of  independent  individuals,  nor  even  temporary 
associations  like  the  flocks  of  migratory  birds, 
but  were  organised  communities  labouring  with 
the  utmost  harmony  for  the  common  good.  The 
remarkable  analogies  which  to  our  human  societies 
they  presented  in  so  many  ways  rendered  them 
peculiarly  interesting  to  us,  and  we  could  not 
but  wish  to  know  more  of  their  character — how 
the  world  appeared  to  them,  and  to  what  extent 


they  were  conscious  and  reasonable  beings.  Various 
observers  had  recorded  in  the  case  of  ants  instances 
of  attachment  and  affection.  He  had  never,  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  observation,  noticed  a 
quarrel  between  two  ants  belonging  to  the  same 
nest.  Within  the  limits  of  the  community,  all 
was  harmony.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  ants  not  belonging  to  the  same 
nest  were  always  enemies,  even  if  belonging  to 
the  same  species.  Sir  John  went  on  to  give  details 
of  a number  of  interesting  experiments  and  observ- 
ations, which,  he  contended,  might  be  able  to 
prove  the  possession  by  ants  of  almost  human 
intelligence.  One  result  which  he  adduced  was 
that  even  in  the  largest  nests  the  ants  all  recognised 
their  companions.  He  had  invariably  found  that 
if  a strange  ant,  even  of  the  same  species,  was 
introduced  into  a nest  she  was  sure  to  be  attacked 
and  driven  out.  He  had  also  made  some  experi- 
ments on  the  power  possessed  by  ants  of  remem- 
bering their  friends,  and  he  had  found  that  after 
a year’s  separation  they  did  so. — Australasian. 


♦ 

HORREKELLY  ESTATE  COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  directors  of 
this  company  for  the  year  ending  31st  December, 
1892  which  was  presented  at  a meeting  this 
afternoon  : — 


1.  The  accounts  now  submitted  for  1892  shew  that 
tbe  profit  on  the  year’s  working,  after  writing  off 
R1,903T8  for  depreciation  of  Plant  and  Machinery  at 
the  usual  rate,  amounts  to  Rll, 753  49,  whioh  with 
the  balance  of  R2.457-38  brought  forward  from  1891, 
makes  a total  of  R14, 210-87  available  for  distribution. 

2.  The  Directors  recommend  that  a dividend  at  the  rate 
of  four  per  cent,  be  declared  on  the  paid  up  capital 
of  the  Company,  thereby  absorbing  R14,053  60  and 
leaving  R 157  27  as  a balance  to  be  carried  forward  to  1893 . 

3.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  has  been  a great  fail- 
ing off  in  tbe  yield  of  coppersh  during  the  year,  which 
maybe  attributed  to  the  abnormally  dry  season  expe- 
rienced in  1892,  the  rainfall  on  the  estate  in  that 
year  having  been  only  45  62  inches,  against  100  86 
inches  in  1891.  4.  In  1893  the  first  results  of  the 
systematic  course  of  manuring,  which  was  commenced 
in  1891,  should  become  apparent,  and  the  Directors 
will  then  be  able  to  decide  as  to  its  permanent  adop- 
tion. Those  portions  of  the  estate  already  treated 
under  this  course  show  marked  improvement,  and 
enoourage  the  expectation  that  the  plan  adopted  will 
be  a success. 

5.  The  working  of  the  seasons  1890,  1891  and  1892 
compares  as  follows  (the  item  of  interest  being  ex- 
cluded) : — 


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

R. 

29,492-09 

33,567-28 

30,576-' 

Candies 

941 

995 

738 

Ballots 

21,850 

41,804 

44,821 

R. 

39-94 

41-08 

40-59 

R. 

616 

3-65 

3-02 

Expenditure  on 
Estate  and  i 
Colombo  Office 
Quantity  of 
Copra  pro- 
duced 

Quantity  of 
Coir  Fibre 
made  .. 

Average  price 
obtained  for 
Copra,  per 
candy 

Average  price 
obtained  for 
Coir  fihfp,  per 
cwt. 

6.  Two  Directors — Messrs.  F.  C.  Loos  and  C.  E. 
H.  Symons — retire  and  are  eligible  for  re-election. 
The  shareholders  have  to  appoint  an  Auditor  for  1893. 


The  meeting  was  held  at  No.  22,  Baillie  Street. 
There  were  present  Messrs.  E.  Dalton  (in  the 
chair),  S.  Green,  R.  L.  M,  Brown  (Secretary),  F- 
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G.  Loos,  Schnell,  Owen  Morgan,  Longmire,  Grigson 
and  P.  W.  Bois. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dalton,  seoonded  by  Mr. 
S.  Green,  the  report  was  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Longmire,  seoonded  by  Mr. 
Schnell,  the  dividend  recommended  in  the  report 
was  deolared. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bois,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Grigson,  Messrs.  C.  E.  H.  Symons  and  F.  0.  Loos 
were  re-elected  as  directors. 

On  the  motion  of  M.  Green,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Morgan,  Mr.  Richmond  was  elected  Auditor  on  the 
usual  fee  of  R100. 


THE  CEYLON  TEA  FUND  ACCOUNTS. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  A.  Philip,  Secretary 
to  the  Planters’  Association  of  Ceylon,  a copy  of  the 
printed  accounts  of  the  Ceylon  Tea  Fund  for  the 
year  ended  31st  December  last.  The  first  statement 
shows  the  payments  and  receipts  on  account  of  the 
Tea  Kiosk,  the  former  emountiDg  to  R684-40  and 
the  latter  to  R966  67.  The  payments  made  in  Ceylon 
on  aooount.  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  Austiia  are  shown  to 
he  R346-70  ; on  account  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  Germany, 
R3,188T0;  on  account  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  America— 
(Grant  of  Tea  to  the  Ceylon  Planters’  Tea  Company 
of  New  York)  112,365-87  ; on  acoount  o f Ceylon 
Green  Teas  R75P51  ; on  aocount  of  Oeylon  Tea  in 
Vienna  R45879  ; on  aocount  of  Oeylon  Tea  in 
British  Columbia  R17  00 ; on  aooount  of  Oeylon  Tea 
in  California  R7500. 

The  balance  in  New  Oriental  Bank  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  at  31st  December,  1892,  was  R9,205  and  the 
balance  in  Bank  of  Madras  at  31st  December,  1892, 


R8,779. 

Verification  Memo,  of  Abstract  of  Collections  to 
the  Ceylon  Tea  Fund  for  the  six  months  ending 
30th  June,  1892.  R.  c. 

Collected  [vide  Receipt  Book)  in  Jan.,  1892. . 4,587  29 

D0  do  do  Feb.,  1892..  4,204  63 

Do  do  do  March  R2,030'87 

Deduct  Special  Subscription  to 

Chicago  Exhibition  . . „ 87-00 

1,943  87 

Collected  (vide  Receipt  Book)  in  April,  1892. . 775  64 

Do  do  do  May,  1892..  669  59 

Do  do  do  June,  1892..  2,307  73 


14,488  75 


R6, 685-36 
„ 63-34 


6,748  70 
87  00 


Bank  Balance  at  31st  Dec  , 1891, 
as  per  previous  statement  . . 

Bank  Interest 

Add  Chicago  Exhibition  Special  Subscription 

as  above  • • • • • • 

R21,324  45 

Verification  Memo,  of  Abstraot  of  Collections  to  the 
Oeylon  Tea  Fund  for  six  months  ending  31st 
December,  1892. 

R.  o. 

Collected  (vide  Receipt  Book)  in  July,  1892...  6,333  33 

t-)0  do  do  Augt.,  1892...  5 266  69 

do  do  Sept.,  1892...  1,004  13 

Do  do  do  Ool  , 1892...  1,446  84 

[So  do  do  Nov.,  189?...  501  45 

Do  do  do  Dec , 1892...  2,079  78 

16,631  12 

Balance  at  30th  June,  1892,  as  per  previous 
statement  in  New  Oriental  Bank  Corpoia- 
tion,  Limited  •••  •••  . — 

Balance  at  30th  June,  1892,  as  per  previous 
statement  in  Bank  of  MadraB  ...  - 

Ceylon  Tea  Kiosk  (rents  recovered) 

Interest  from  New  Oriental  Bank 

Corporation,  Limited  ...  R ' jj* 

Interest  from  Bank  of  Made  is  ...  35 


9,198  (7 

111  87 
501  67 


59  19 


820,594  62 


PEACH-GROWING  IN  GEORGIA. 

Peach-growing  has  become  an  important  and  profit- 
able industry  in  the  central  counties  of  Georgia.  It  is 
said  by  the  Baltimore  Sun  that  “ Houston  county  alone 
produced  last  year  a fruit  crop  valued  at  1350,000, 
the  most  of  which  sum  was  realized  from  the  sale  of 
peaches.  Some  of  the  orchards  in  the  county  contain 

200.000  trees,  and  a large  number  of  them  contain 

5.000  trees  or  over.  The  Georgia  farmers  who  are 
now  turning  their  attention  to  peach  culture  formerly 
raised  cotton  exclusively,  and  suffered  financially 
from  the  lack  of  diversity  in  their  crops.  Some  of 
the  finest  peaches  grown  in  the  United  States  are 
said  to  be  produced  in  the  country  around  the  city  of 
Augusta.” — Bradstreet's,  Jan.  13. 

«♦ 

HAILSTONES  IN  CAPE  COLONY. 

We  have  frequently  read  of  the  damage  done  by 
hailstones  in  India  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
but  never  before  of  their  being  driven  by  the 
force  of  wind  through  galvanized  iron  roofing,  even 
though  the  size  of  hen's  eggs!  But  this  is  Btated 
in  the  following  report  in  the  Natal  Mercury : — 

A fearful  thunderstorm  pasted  over  Xalerga  district 
early  in  January.  Trees  were  shorn  of  the  leaves, 
fruit  and  bark,  and  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
mealies,  and  pumpkins  were  beaten  into  the  ground. 
Hailstones,  the  size  of  hen’s  eggs,  were  driven  by  the 
wind  through  the  galvanized  iron  roofs.  A loog 

stretch  of  country  was  devastated.  Many  poorer 
farmers  are  penniless,  and  have  no  provisions  until 
fresh  crops  come  on.  Meetings  are  about  to  be  held  to 
petition  Government  for  relief,  otherwise  many  families 
will  suffer  starvation.  The  estimated  loss  in  crops 
alone  is  from  £3,000  to  £4,000, 

» . 

CEYLON  COCONUT  OIL. 

Sinoe  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  has  been  a 
steady  improvement  in  the  position  of  Ceylon  or  conut 
oil.  Prior  to  that  the  market  had  been  unsettled,  al- 
though the  improved  position  of  competing  products 
should  have  had  stimulating  influence.  During  the 
months  of  August  to  November  inclusive  last  year, 
Ceylon  oil  was  Bold  for  shipment  at,  probably,  the 
lowest  price  ever  touohed,  namely  fonr  and  three- 

quarters  cents  per  pound.  The  extremely  low  price 
brought  Oeylon  oil  prominently  to  the  attention  of 
soap  makers,  and  particularly  those  who  had  never, 
therefore,  used  it ; at  that  time  the  upward  movement 
in  animal  greases,  which  has  since  assumed  remark- 
able proportions,  was  beginning  to  be  seriously  felt 
by  users.  The  result  was  that  in  a short  time  the 
consumption  of  Oeylon  coconut  oil  in  the  United  States 
almost  doubled  that  of  the  corresponding  period  a 
year  ago. 

The  European  soap  makers,  who  for  a number  of 
years  have  been  pressing  their  own  coconut  oil  from 
the  copra,  were  last  year  much  larger  consumers 
of  fLat  raw  material  than  even  before.  As  a con- 
st qnence,  unusual. y large  quantities  of  copra  were 
exported  from  Oeylon  to  Europe  so  greatly  decreasing 
the  supply  iu  the  primary  market  as  to  oause  a 
very  decided  reduction  in  the  output  of  oil  there. 
This  shortage  began  to  be  felt  in  American  markets 
about  the  beginning  of  October,  though  as  the  oil 
previously  purclwed  for  American  account,  at  low 
prices,  had  been  coming  along,  it  had  no  really 
appreciable  effect  on  the  local  market  until  a com- 
paratively recent  da'e.  Iu  Oeylon,  however,  prices 
have  advanced  sinoe  October  1st  fully  five  pounds 
sterling,  per  ton. 

At  the  present  time  the  market,  spot  and  future, 
is  in  a very  strong  position  and  advancing  almost 
daily.  The  last  quotation  here,  on  stock  to  arrive 
was  close  to  six  oents  for  February-May  shipments 
from  the  coast,  and  even  at  that  price  the  oil  is 
offered  in  very  small  blocksi  There  is  little  reason 
to  believe  that  the  large  advanoe  in  ooeonut  oil 
would  have  been  possible,  but  for  the  great  sear- 
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city  of  tallow  and  other  animal  greases.  With 
tallow  eelliDg  in  Chicago,  at  date  of  writing,  at 
six  and  five-eighth  oents  per  pound,  Ceylon 
oil  may  be  considered  very  cheap  at  the  present 
price,  as  a soap-making  material.  Evidently  the  large 
soap  makers  hold  that  opinion,  for  instead  of  being 
frightened  ont  of  the  market  by  the  advance  in  values, 
they  appear  to  have  acoepted  the  situation  and  have 
bought  freely  of  spot  oil  and  oil  on  vessels  in  transit. 
Probably  a thousand  tons  spot  oil  to  arrive  have 
been  taken  by  them  within  a week  at  prices  ranging 
from  five  and  an  eighth  to  six  cents,  the  latter  being 
the  ruling  quotation  at  this  date  with  fair  prospeots 
that  a further  advance  is  not  far  off. 

If  predictions  made  by  those  who  are  thoroughly 
informed  os  to  the  position  of  tallow  are  verified, 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  Ceylon  coco- 
nut oil  should  not  sell  from  store  within  say,  at  least 
one  half  cent  per  pound  of  the  predicted  price  of  seven 
cents  for  tallow,  as  in  spite  of  all  contentions  to  the 
oontrary  it  is  asserted,  by  those  in  a posi- 
tion to  know,  that  all  soap  makers  who 
know  their  business,  oan  with  advantage 
use  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  Ceylon  oil  in  the 
manufacture  of  various  grades  of  soap,  when  the 
present  relative  oost  of  the  oil  ana  tallow  are 
considered. 

In  view  of  the  faot  that  the  new  crop  of  copra 
will  not  be  available  at  Ceylon  muoh  before  the  end 
of  Maroh  there  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  a 
reaction  in  market  prices  during  the  next  six  months 
as  the  advance  is  based  entirely  upon  supply  and 
demand  and  has  not  been  influenced  at  all  by 
speculative  operations.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  sharp  advance  in  lard,  tallow  and  other  animal 
greases,  while  it  may  have  been  contributed  to,  to 
some  extent,  by  speculative  manipulation,  is  well 
warranted  by  natural  causes  and  may  be  considered 
permanent,  while  those  conditions  continue  to  govern 
the  market.  If  this  is  proved  the  strength  cf  the 
position  of  ooconut  oil  is  unassailable,  and  the  predic- 
tion of  still  higher  prioes  will  be  no  doubt  be  fulfilled. 

In  passmg,  reference  may  b made  to  the  condition 
of  the  market  for  Ooohin  oil.  Prioes  for  that  grade 
have  also  sharply  advanced  of  late,  and  there  are 
now  very  few  sellers  and  they  are  only  willing  to 
dispose  of  small  lots,  at  six  and  a half  cents,  which, 
by  the  way,  maybe  considered  a low  price  compared 
with  the  average  for  a number  ol  years  past.  It  is 
impossible  at  this  writing  to  get  a quotation  on  ship- 
ments, for  the  next  six  months,  under  six  and  a 
half  cents,  and  from  direct  reports  from  Alieppy 
it  appears  that  very  little  oil  is  being  offered  there 
for  future  shipment. 

In  London  on  January  1st  the  entire  stock  of 
cooonut  oil,  inclnding  Ceylon  and  Ooohin,  amounted 
to  but  six  hundred  and  eighteen  tons,  whioh  is, 
perhaps, the  smallest  available  supply  in  that  market, 
at  the  corresponding  date,  in  many  years.  The  entire 
stock  of  both  kinds,  afloat  for  London,  on  January  1st, 
was  only  about  1,000  tons,  so  that  the  supply  for  that 
market  from  January  to  April,  inclusive,  is  only  a little 
over  sixteen  hundred  tons.  This  may  be  considered  a 
particularly  strong  feature,  and  another  argument  in 
favour  of  high  prices. 

The  advance  in  the  East  Indian  oils  makes  room 
for  a larger  production  and  consumption  of  the  pro- 
duct of  manufacturers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Doubtless  the  output  of  oil  in  the  United  States 
would  be  largely  inoreased  were  it  not  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  gettiDg  adequate  supplies  of  raw  material, 
for  reasons  already  cited.  The  West  Indian  output, 
whioh  has  not  had  mnch  of  an  influence  in  this  market, 
should  be  stimulated,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Cuban 
manufacturers  oould  send  enough  oil  here  in  time  to 
get  the  advantage  of  the  comparatively  high  prioes 
ruling  in  this  market.  Before  they  oould  put  any 
considerable  supplies  into  the  United  States,  it  is 
probable  that  the  effeot  of  the  new  copra  crop  and 
the  fresh  output  of  East  Indian  oil  would  have  caused 
a downward  movement  in  prices,  sufficiently  marked 
to  make  the  importing  of  Cuban  oil  undesirable,  if 

Uot  unprofitable,— Oil  Reporter,  Jan.  23j 


INDIAN  TEA  COMPANIES. 

Calcutta,  Feb.  4th. 

Tea  Shares  have  been  much  out  of  the  running 
this  week,  and  there  has  hardly  anything  been  done. 
A number  of  good  companies  have  still  to  finally 
close  accounts  of  the  season,  and  submit  reports  to 
shareholders,  and  dividends  have  yet  to  be  looked 
for  in  a few  concerns. 

Singtom  Tea  Company  has  done  well.  The  crop 
weighed  out  1,452|  maunds,  which  realised  10-7J 
per  lb.  against  8-10£  in  the  previous  season.  Profit 
and  loss  account  is  R20,744  to  the  good,  and  a 
dividend  of  12  per  cent  is  recommended.  The  esti- 
mate for  the  current  year  is  1,500  maunds.  The 
shares  of  this  Company  are  nominally  quoted  110, 
but  none  are  to  be  had. 

Selim  Tea  Company. — The  accounts  for  1892  show  a 
profit  of  R16,481  available  to  meet  overdue  interest  on 
the  debenture  loan.  Owing  to  adverse  weather,  only 
5,847  maunds  were  made,  against  7,050  estimated  for. 
The  average  obtained  was  6'30  annas  against  5\58  annas 
in  the  previous  year.  For  the  current  year  finance  has 
been  arranged  on  same  terms  as  before.  Profit  and  loss 
account,  as  rendered,  shows  Rl, 50,819  to  the  bad,  in- 
clusive of  interest  to  31st  December  on  the  debenture 
debt,  which  the  Company  is  again  unable  to  pay. 
Taken  altogether,  the  concern  is  in  a worse  position 
than  at  the  close  of  1891. 

Ramgurh  Company  has  again  experienced  a disap- 
pointing season,  only  412  maunds  having  been  manu- 
factured, against  an  estimate  of  625.  The  average 
works  out  annas  6-1  against  annas  4-6  in  1891  During 
the  past  season  a net  loss  of  R4,283  was  made,  thus  in- 
creasing the  total  at  debit  of  profit  and  loss  account  to 
R36,126.  It  is  under  consideration  to  abandon  a part 
of  the  341  acres  of  cultivation  and  concentrate  energies 
on  about  250  acres,  the  idea  being  that  it  may  prove 
more  remunerative  to  do  so. 

Sinsbulli  and  Muhmah  Tea  Company.— The  out- 
turn for  last  year  was  1,945  maunds,  against  2,200 
maunds,  bat  quality  showed  considerable  improve- 
ment. Expenditure  was  about  R2,500  less  than 
estimate.  Average  was  1117  annas  on  sale  of  the 
_crop.  A dividend  of  8 par  cent  is  declared,  and 
*R6  000  added  to  reserve  fund.  Estimate  for  the  current 
year  is  2,000  gmaunds  at  a total  coast  of  R77,694. 
An  addition  of  15  or  20  acres  to  the  plant  on  Murmah 
division  is  intended,  and  the  cost  is  included  in  es- 
timate given  above. 

Central  Terai  Tea  Company. — Owing  to  unfavour, 
able  weather  and  blight,  outturn  was  1,867  maunds, 
against  2,200  anticipated.  Average  obtained 
was  6.41  annas  per  lb.  Profit  on  season's  working 
was  R6,186.  Profit;  and  loss  account  shows  R6,487 
to  the  good,  and  a,  transfer  of  R6,400  is  made  to 
reserve  for  payment  of  extensions.  Indebtedness  to 
the  bank  was  reduced  to  R13,445.  Estimate  for 
season  is  2000  maunds. 

Mohurgong  Tea  Company  made  a profit  on  season’s 
working  of  R234,  thus  reducing  to  R6,325  the  previous 
debit  balance.  The  crop  was  1,559  maunds,  realising 
an  average  of  annas  6-10  per  lb. 

Sfringside  Tea  Company  earned  R17,727  net] 
whioh,  with  previous  balance,  makes  R18,851  available. 
An  8 per  cent  dividend  is  recommended,  carrying 
R5,141  forward.  The  outturn  was  927  maunds,  that 
brought  in  an  average  of  annas  11-8  per  lb. 

Calcutta,  Feb.  18. 

Matelli  Tea  Company. — Revenue  Account  shows 
a gain  in  the  season  of  Rl,56,110  obtained  off  6-477 
maunds  of  tea  and  290  maunds  of  seed.  Inclusive 
of  balanoe  carried  over  from  previous  year  a total 
of  Rl, 62.596  is  seen  in  profit  and  loss  acoount  as  the 
profit  to  be  dealt  witb.  The  capital  of  the  concern 
is  only  2 lakhs,  and  an  ad-interim  dividend  of  50 
per  cent  was  deolared  in  November,  whioh  is  now 
supplemented  by  a further  25  per  cent,  making  in  all 
75  per  cent  or  the  season.  The  quantity  of  tea  sold 
includes  small  lot  manufactured  at  Matelli  off  leaf 
purchased  from  Moortee,  an  adjaoent  garden.  The 
average  prices  realised  were  annas  10-7  for  fine  tea 
and  annas  5-10  for  ooarse.  The  estimate  for  the 
current  year  is  7,000  maunds  for  an  outlay  of  R2,I8,850| 
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inclusive  of  R8,350  for  tea  seed,  nurseries,  and  ex- 
tensions. The  area  in  fnll  bearing  is  753  acres,  of 
which  50  acres  are  seed  reserve;  plant,  th-retore, 
yielded  over  9 maunds  of  tea  an  acre. 

Chalouni  Tea  Company. — This  is  another  bighclass 
garden.  The  total  at  credit  of  profit  and  loss  is 
R89,623.  A 20  per  cent  ad-interim  was  previously- 
paid,  and  a final  of  15  will  make  35  for  the  year- 
on  the  capital  of  two  lakhs.  To  reserve  for  working 
expenses,  R16,000  is  appropiiated,  leaving  R4,623  to 
carry  forward.  The  outturn  was  4,997  maunds  and 
average  obtained  annas  9-3  per  lb.  A sale  of  44 
maunds  ot  tea  seed  was  also  made.  An  extension 
of  59  acres  is  in  progress  which  will  make  675  acres 
of  plant,  and  it  is  autioipated  that  5,370  maunds 
will  be  manufactured  this  seasoD. 

Soom  Tea  Company. — Outturn  was  1,487  maunds, 
and  average  on  sales  made  in  London  up  to  date  is 
the  equivalent  of  12j  annas.  Revenue  shows  R33.714 
to  the  good.  In  addition  to  the  ad-interim  of  5,  a 
final  of  6 is  recommended,  making  in  ail  a dividend 
of  11  per  cent,  which  leaves  a balanoe  in  profit  and 
loss  aoconnl  of  R2,460  to  be  oarried  forward.  Taken 
altogether  the  Company  has  had  a most  sncoessful 
season,  having  also  been  able  to  pay  off  out  of  profit 
the  balanoe  of  R5,000  at  debit  of  machinery  aocount. 
The  estimate  for  this  year  is  1,450  maunds,  but  this 
should  be  exceeded;  with  favourable  weather.  An 
additional  15  acres  is  to  be  laid  out;  the  present 
measurement  of  plant  is  425  acres. 

Dehra  Doon  Tea  Company. — The  net  probable 
profit  on  tea,  zemindari  and  forest,  is  shown  in  the 
acoounts  as  R40,241.  A hailstorm  in  May  damaged 
the  bushes,  and  the  outturn  was  4,020  maunds,  which 
is  somewhat  short  of  estimate.  From  zemindari  and 
forest  work  prospects  are  stated  to  be  more  promising, 
but  tea  markets  in  the  distnot  are  described  in  the  re- 
port as  verging  on  stagnation.  A dividend  of  4J  per 
cent,  is  recommended. 

ATal  Tea  Company  manufactured  1,418  maunds 
and  realised  an  average  of  8 aunas  a lb.  Revenue  re- 
sults in  R14,702  to  the  good.  Profit  and  lots  account 
in  adjustment  shows  a credit  balance  of  Rll,879, 
which  is  transferred  to  block  account,  in  reduction  of 
the  debt  carried  forward  from  last  year.  The  concern 
has  leased  from  the  Sath  Bhia  Company  for  five  years 
the  property  of  the  latter  on  favourable  terms.  Some 
additions  to  maohinery  are  being  made.  The  estimate 
is  for  2,300  maunds,  whioh  if  aooomplished  should  prove 
satisfactory. 

Okayti  Tea  Company  made  332  maunds  and  ob- 
tained an  average  of  10'81  annas,  Expenditure  ex- 
ceeded revenue  by  R3,506.  In  adjustment  in  profit 
and  loss  this  is  increased  to  R5,80O,  which  amount  is 
transferred  to  block,  the  last  named  account  being 
thereby  increased  to  Rl,34,405.  The  plant  is  now 
coming  into  full  bearing,  but  the  first  profits  will  be 
placed  to  credit  of  reserve  as  a set-off  against  the  ex- 
cess of  block  over  capital ; by  this  method  of  treating 
the  accounts,  block  will  always  show  the  actual 
original  oost  of  the  garden.  The  estimate  for  this  year 
is  500  maunds  tea  and  20  maunds  of  seed: 

Kalacheuba  Tea  Company. — In  revenue  account  a 
profit  in  the  season  of  R26.197  is  showD,  but  as  season 
1891  closed  with  a balanoe  of  R47.587  at  debit  of 
profit  and  loss,  the  gain  appearing  is  absorbed,  and 
in  adjustment  it  is  seen  that  the  conoern  is  now 
R26,640  to  the  bad.  The  outturn  was  2,215  maunds 
and  the  sales  averaged  annas  7-3  per  lb.  The  total 
area  of  plant  is  525  acres,  from  whioh  it  is  estimated 
next  season  to  obtain  2,650  maunds.— Pioneer. 

♦ 

CEYLON  PLANTING  REPORT. 

(Notes  by  “ Wanderer.” ) 

Feb.  23rd. 

Estimate  of  Crop,  1893* — The  appended  letter 
to  the  Englishman  shows  that  Indian  planters 
oavil  at  the  Indian  Tea  Association’s  estimates. 
By  pitching  their  minimum  estimate  at  74,000,0001b., 

I think  the  Ceylon  Assooiation  gives  itself  away 
to  the  heathen  Chinee.  Why,  that  is  only  two 
and  a bait  millions  more  than  last  year, 


According  to  Forbes  & Walker’s  oiroular  we  are  to 
the  16th  of  February  a million  lb.  ahead  of  last 
year  at  same  date.  GoiDg  on  at  that  rate  we 
should  be  8 millions  of  tea  in  1893  ahead  of  1892. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “ Englishman.” 

Sir, — In  the  lately  published  Tea  Crop  Estimates  of 
1892,  I note  that  the  differences  between  “ Original 
Estimate”  and  “Aotual  Crops,”  as  given  by  the 
General  Committee  of  Indian  Tea  Association  amounts 
to  no  less  than  16  million  pounds. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  greater  discretion  will  be 
nsed  in  framing  estimate  for  1893  if  the  publication  of 
such  an  estimate  be  of  actual  necessity.  It  is  doubtful 
if  such  estimates  be  of  advantage  to  any  one. 
Certainly  they  cannot  be  of  advantage  to  the  seller  ; 
they  may  be  to  that  of  the  buyer  and  speculator. 

I submit  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  Tea  industry, 
no  such  “original,”  or  preliminary  Estimates  should 
be  published,  as  they  must  be  simply  guess  work,  A 
half-yearly,  or  quarterly,  crop  return  should  suffice  for 
all  pnrposes,  if  such  a publication  be  deemed  essential. 

Propeietob. 

Weather. — Dikoya  and  Maskeliya  have  been  fortu- 
nate to  get  good  rains.  Elsewhere  every  one  is  crying 
out.  One  hears  of  a terrible  drought  in  South 
India;  so  we  may  look  out  for  lots  of  ooolies  and  high 
priced  rioe.  Some  of  our  enterprising  Colombo 
merchants  may  see  their  way  to  get  rioe  from 
Burma  and  thus  save  us  from  the  Ohetty. 

“ Mosquito  Blight  ” seems  to  be  touching  up  our 
Indian  brethren.  Has  it  done  any  harm  here  as  yet  ? 
The  following  letter  to  an  Indian  paper  may  be 
interesting  : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “ Englishman.” 

Sir, — Very  erroneous  ideas  prevail  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  so-called  mosquito  blight,  named 
from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  that  much  abused 
insect.  However,  the  one  that  attacks  the  tea-bush 
is  not  a bloodsucker,  and  the  principal  cause  of 
its  disastrous  effects  is  not  the  amount  it  eats, 
although  nearly  every  leaf  bitten  by  it  turns  black 
and  shrivels  up,  but  the  female  is  provided  with  a 
boring  apparatus  with  which  she  bores  a hole  into 
the  centre  of  the  young  succulent  shoot  just 
below  the  first  leaf  and  deposits  an  egg ; the  shoot 
then  turns  black  at  this  spot  and  soon  dies  off. 
This  is  not  confined  to  the  tea- bush  alone.  Last 
October  I saw  a vegetable  garden  at  least  two 
miles  from  any  affected  tea,  in  which  the  whole  of 
the  seedlings  irrespective  of  kind  were  killed  off 
by  this  devastating  pest.  Burning  the  prunings, 
which  has  been  resorted  to  on  many  gardens,  is 
useless  to  effect  a remedy,  as  the  egg  and  grub 
only  exists  in  the  young  succulent  shoots.  Given 
suitable  damp  weather  for  their  propagation,  vigo- 
rous bushes  are  powerless  to  resist  its  effects. 
They  only  give  a greater  number  of  shoots  for 
the  female  to  deposit  its  eggs  in,  and  instead  of 
three  or  four  in  a shoot  you  will  find,  if  there  is  a 
sufficient  amount  of  young  wood,  (only  one  in  each), 
the  result  is  the  same,  the  egg  penetrates  quite 
to  the  centre,  and  whether  one  egg  or  more  the 
shoot  always  dies.  The  vigorous  bush,  of  course, 
has  the  advantage  if  dry  hot  weather  prevails,  but 
when  a garden  is  over  badly  attacked,  it  is  very 
rarely  the  case  that  there  is  a sufficient  long  spell 
of  it  to  do  much  good. 

That  the  mosquito  blight  comes  out  of  the 
jungle  there  can,  I think,  be  no  doubt,  also  that 
the  immunity  of  the  gardens  on  the  Southern  Tarai 
to  this  scourge  is  to  be  traced  to  the  absence  of 
that  dense  growth  of  jungle  on  the  windward  side 
of  them  which  prevails  closer  under  the  hills. 

Shareholder. 

China  Tea.-tI  am  glad  to  note  that  the  Aus- 
tralians are  putting  their  foot  down  on  the  im- 
portation of  bad  tea.  A stoppage  of  300,000  lb. 
of  bad  and  spurious  tea  at  the  customs  seems  to 
be  a very  praotioal  measure.  I wonder  if  the 
home  authorities  are  equally  firm. 

Low  Prices  for  Tea  at  home  are  accounted 
for  by  an  absence  of  country  orders  owing 
to  the  general  badness  ot  trade  and  agriculture. 
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TEA. 

[Fireside  Facts  from  the  Great  Exhibition , by  the 
Editor  of  “Pleasant  Pages"  : being  an  Amusing  Series 
of  Object  Lessons  on  the  Food  and  Clothing  of  all  Nations 
in  the  year  1851,  p,  52  et  seg.] 

( Concluded  from  page  558.) 

L.  Now,  papa,  will  you  please  to  give  us  the 
history  of  tea  ? 

P.  Yes.  But  before  we  leave  the  qualities  and 
uses  of  tea,  I may  as  well  add  that  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  tea-leaf  are  found  two  metals,  viz., 
iron  and  manganese, — of  course  in  very  small  quan- 
tities. Again,  you  said  that  tea  was  astringent. 
This  is  because  it  contains  the  substance  which  I 
said  was  found  in  the  bark  of  trees. 

IF.  Do  you  mean  tannin,  papa ! 

P.  Yes.  I once  heard  a lecture  from  a chemist, 
in  which  he  amused  the  company  with  a curious 

fact.  You  know  that  the  tannin  of  the  oak-bark  is 
used  in  making  leather.  The  lecturer  showed  us  that 
when  the  tea  with  milk  in  it  reaches  our  stomachs, 
the  curds  of  the  animal  substance,  milk,  are  often 
hardened  by  the  tannin  in  the  tea,  so  as  to  form 
a thin  tough  substance,  like  leather. 

TF.  Then  I won’t  take  any  more  tea ! I don't 
like  the  process  of  leather-making  to  be  going  on 
in  my  stomach. 

P.  The  tannin  in  tea  has,  however,  been  rendered 
useful.  There  have  been  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
used  as  an  antidote  to  poison.  Even  arsenic  has 
been  decomposed  by  the  astringent  tannin. 

The  natural  history  of  tea  is  the  next  point  to  en- 
gage  our  attention. 

The  Natural  History  of  Tea.— Tea  is  brought  from 
China,  where  it  is  grown  principally  on  the 
hills,  and  in  dry  soils.  It  flourishes  best  with 
plenty  of  light,  air,  and  a good  sunny  aspect. 
The  plant  is  a species  of  camellia,  and  it  is  culti- 
vated by  means  of  seeds.  The  plan  of  culture  is 
very  simple.  When  a new  plantation  is  required,  the 
ground  is  carefully  prepared,  and  a number  of  holes, 
about  four  or  five  inches  deep,  are  made.  The 
holes  are  about  five  feet  distant  from  each  other 
to  allow  space  for  the  young  plants  to  grow.  The 
seeds  sown  are  always  such  as  are  quite  fresh,  as 
from  their  oiliness  they  do  not  preserve  well.  Five 
or  six  seeds  are  sometimes  dropped  into  each  hole, 
as  their  growth  is  very  uncertain.  Frequently  all 
of  the  seeds  will  grow:  and  as  the  plants  rise  and 
grow  together,  they  form  a large  bush.  After  they 
are  sown,  very  little  trouble  is  necessary,  except  that 
of  clearing  away  the  weeds.  The  trees  are  left  to 
grow  for  three  years,  when  the  plantation  yields  its 
first  crop. 

If  you  were  to  ask  a Chinaman  which  are  the 
best  kind  of  leaves,  he  would  tell  you  that  those 
which  are  from  the  young  wood,  and  are  grown  in 
exposed  situations  are  the  best.  He  might  further 
inform  you  that  the  leaves  are  gathered  three  times 
in  the  year;  those  which  are  gathered  in  April 
being  of  a bright  and  delicate  colour,  and  aromatic 
flavour,  and  without  bitterness ; the  leaves  which  are 
gathered  at  Midsummer  being  of  a duller  colour, 
and  loss  pleasant  taste  ; “ while  ” he  would  add,  “ the 
leaves  of  the  third  gathering  are  of  a dark  green 
colour,  and  very  coarse  and  inferior.”  “ As  the  trees 
become  older”  he  would  tell  you,  “the  leaves  are 
less  valuable,  and  when  they  are  seven  years  or  ten 
years  old  they  are  cut  down.  Numerous  young  shoots 
then  spring  up,  and  give  a good  supply  of  young- 
wood  and  leaves.”  Thus  you  see  how  many  different 
qualities  of  tea  there  may  be.  The  quality  of  the 
leaves  depends  on  the  time  of  gathering,  the  age  of 
the  plant,  the  soil,  and  the  situation  in  which  the 
trees  grow. 

IF.  And  I should  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  very 
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easy  to  procure  bad  tea,  when  the  good  quality  de- 
pends on  so  many  points. 

P.  When  the  leaves  are  gathered,  they  are  put 
in  wide  shallow  baskets,  and  are  exposed  to  the  air 
or  sun  for  some  hours.  The  first  dampness  of 
the  leaves  is  thus  removed,  and  they  are  now  ready 
for  the  drying-pan.  The  drying-pan  is  made  of  cast- 
iron,  and  is  of  a flat  shape.  When  the  Chinaman 
is  going  to  dry  his  leaves,  he  prepares  a fire  of  char- 
coal, and  places  the  pan  over  it ; he  then  puts  in 
not  more  than  half  or  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
leaves,  and  stirs  them  about  quickly  with  a kind  of 
brush.  When  they  are  ready,  they  are  swept  out 
of  the  pan  into  baskets ; and,  as  soon  as  a basket 
is  full,  it  is  handed  over  to  another  workman,  to 
undergo  the  operation  of  rolling.  This  he  performs 
by  carefully  rubbing  them  between  his  hands.  The 
fourth  operation  is  that  of  drying  the  rolled  leaves — 
they  are  again  placed  in  the  pan,  but  in  much  larger 
quantities ; and  are  heated  just  sufficiently  to  dry 
them  without  scorching. 

The  fifth  operation  is  that  of  picking  and  cleaning : 
when  all  the  leaves  that  are  imperfect,  or  not  dried 
properly,  are  removed. 

The  last  operation  is  that  of  packing  it  in  chests, 
which  are  lined  with  tin-foil,  and  sent  to  England, 
and  other  countries.  I might  as  well  add  that  the 
Chinese  preserve  their  own  tea  in  porcelain  jars, 
with  narrow  mouths,  which  they  say  give  additional 
aromatic  flavour  to  the  tea. 

IF.  You  have  told  us,  papa,  of  six  operations : 
but  I think  you  have  left  out  the  history  of  the 
tea-picking , which  is  the  first  thing. 

P.  Yes.  And  that  is  a very  important  business, 
especially  when  the  finer  sorts  are  being  picked. 
The  collectors  of  fine  tea  are  generally  men  ex- 
perienced in  their  business,  and  trained  to  it  from 
a very  early  age.  They  are  compelled  to  clean 
themselves  three  weeks  before  they  begin  their  work ; 
and  they  are  forbidden  to  eat  fish,  or  any  other 
kind  of  food  which  is  reckoned  unclean,  lest  by  their 
breath  they  should  contaminate  the  leaves.  They 
are  also  made  to  bathe  two  or  three  times  a day  ; 
and  when  they  gather  the  leaves  they  must  not 
use  their  naked  fingers,  but  must  wear  gloves. 

IF.  There,  papal  You  have  mentioned  seven  oper- 
ations. The  picking — drying  in  baskets — drying  in 
a cast-iron  pan — rolling — drying  of  the  rolled  leaves 
— picking  and  cleaning  of  the  rolled  leaves— and  the 
packing  of  the  leaves  in  tin-foil.  So  that  we  have 
learned  the  “qualities,”  “uses,”  and  “description” 
of  tea.  Now  will  you  please  tell  us  of  the  different 
sorts  ? 

P.  Yes. 

The  different  sorts  of  Tea. — There  are  too  many  sorts 
of  tea ! but  they  may  be  arranged  in  two  divisions 
— the  good  sort,  and  the  bad  sort.  Let  us  first  name 
them  according  to  their  place.  Beside  the  Chinese 
Tea,  there  is  a tea  which,  about  twenty-five  years 
ago,  was  discovered  growing  wild  in  a district  of 
India  called  Assam.  Assam  is  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  India,  near  Bengal  and  Burmah.  The 
Assam  Tea,  when  it  first  attracted  public  attention, 
became  very  celebrated,  as  it  was  grown  in  a colony 
belonging  to  England.  On  account  of  its  novelty 
it  sold  at  very  extravagant  prices. 

The  tea-plant  may  also  be  grown  in  England,  being 
very  common  in  our  conservatories.  It  may  be  seen 
growing  in  Kew  Gardens,  or  in  Messrs.  Loddige’a 
gardens  at  Hackney. 

The  list  of  names  of  the  Chinese  teas  is  almost 
endless.  It  is  said  that  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
Chinese  merchants  there  are  at  least  160  names. 
Many  of  these  names,  however,  are  only  invented 
to  impose  upon  foreigners  and  obtain  a high  price. 

The  principal  kinds  of  tea,  however,  are  the  Black 
Tea  and  the  Green  Tea. 

The  plants  from  which  the  Green  Tea  is  picked 
are  more  hardy  than  the  others,  and  will  flourish 
when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground.  The  two  teas  are 
cultivated  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  The 
principal  difference  between  the  green  and  the  black 
tea  is,  that  the  green  tea  leaves  are  gathered  with- 
out the  stalks,  and  are  not  prepared  like  the  black. 
It  was  supposed,  at  one  time,  that  tlie  green  colour 
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of  the  leaves  was  owing  to  their  being  dried  on 
copper  pans,  but  this  I believe  is  not  correct.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  Chinese  can  so  change 
damaged  black  tea  by  the  addition  of  colours.  &c., 
that  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  green.  The 
principal  black  teas  are  named  _ Bohea,  Congou, 
Souchong,  and  Pekoe ; and  the  principal  green  teas 
are  Singlo,  Hyson,  and  Gunpowder. 

There  is  a species  of  tea  called  Tile-tea,  because 
it  consists  of  leaves  and  leaf-stalks,  compressed  in 
the  shape  of  a flat  cake  or  tile. 

The  had  kinds  of  teas  are  the  coarse  large-leaved 
teas,  which  are  obtained  in  the  third  picking  season. 
These  are  by  no  means  good  for  common  use,  and 
are  often  used  in  dyeing.  The  poorer  classes  of 
Chinese  also  use  them.  But  the  worst  kind  of  all 
are  the  adulterated  teas.  It  is  well-known  that  the 
Chinese  use  many  strange  substances  to  mis  with  their 
tea.  It  is  adulterated  still  more  in  England,  where 
the  leaves  of  the  elm,  ash,  hawthorn,  sloe,  and  apple, 
are  mixed  with  the  tea.  Old  tea  leaves  are  also  dried, 
and  chopped  up  with  stalks  of  raisins.  In  Germany, 
green  tea  is  adulterated  with  the  very  young  leaves 
of  the  strawberry  plant.  It  is  singular  that  we  cannot, 
in  England,  enjoy  the  very  fine  teas,  in  which  the 
Chinese  take  so  much  pride,  for  they  are  always 
spoilt  by  the  sea-voyage ; the  change  of  climate, 
and  the  dampness  from  the  water,  deprive  them  of 
their  fine  flavour, 

Ion.  Now,  papa,  that  we  have  heard  of  the  dif- 
ferent sorts,  will  you  give  us  the  history  of  tea? 

P.  If  we  do  not  find  the  subject  too  long.  I will 
try  and  make  it  as  short  as  possible. 

The  History  of  Tea—  Tea  has  a separate  history  in 
the  different  countries  in  which  it  is  used.  The 
Chinese  history  of  tea  begins  (like  many  more  Eastern 
histories)  with  a fable.  It  is  said  that  in  a.d.  516 
a good  Indian  prince,  of  religious  habits,  came  to 
China  as  a Missionary,  intending  to  set  a good 
example  to  the  natives  and  to  teach  them  their 
religious  duties.  However,  he  was  once  so  overcome 
with  his  long  fasting  and  want  of  rest,  that  he  fell 
asleep;  he  was  then  so  angry  with  himself,  that 
he  cut  off  both  his  eyebrows  and  threw  them  on  the 
ground.  Both  of  these  eyebrows  grew,  and  became 
tea  shrubs— the  first  ever  known  ! The  Indian  prince 
soon  discovered  the  virtues  of  the  shrub,  and  re- 
commended it  to  his  disciples.  They  all  declared 
that  it  gave  their  minds  fresh  vigour,  and  its  use 
became  general. 

The  English  History  of  Tea  may  begin  with  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  In  an  Act  of  Parliament,  of  the 
year  1660  or  1661,  it  is  ordered  that  8 d.  per  gallon 
fluty  be  charged  on  all  tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate  for 
sale.  Thus  you  see  that  all  three  of  our  well-known 
drinks  were  then  in  use.  Tea  had  perhaps  been 
introduced  to  England  some  time  it  is  most  likely 
that  it  was  procured  from  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  who  first  sold  it  in  Europe.  It  is  likely 
that  its  use  was  known  about  the  same  time  as  that 
of  coffee,  which,  you  may  remember,  was  first  sold 
in  England  in  the  year  1652. 

Ion.  Yes,  I remember,  papa,  your  telling  us  ot 
the  Greek  servant  who  opened  a coffee-house  near 
Cornhill. 

P.  The  continuation  of  the  history  of  tea  is 
connected  with  that  of  the  East  India  Company. 
It  appears  that  its  use  was  not  very  general  for 
some  time;  for  in  the  -year  1664,  they  purchased, 
as  a present  to  the  king,  two  pounds  and  two  ounces 
of  tea.  Five  years  later,  in  the  year  1669,  the  directors 
ordered  their  servants  in  India  “ to  send  home  by 
their  ships  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  best  tea  they 
could  get;”  to  be  sent  on  speculation.  In  1671,  we 
read  of  their  importing  a package  of  150  pounds  — in 
1678  they  imported  4,713  pounds.  It  then  became 
well  worth  the  consideration  of  the  company  as  an 
article  of  trade,  for  it  still  yielded  the  large  price 
of  60s.  per  pound.  The  East  India  Company,  there- 
fore, obtained  a “ charter,”  by  which  they  were 
allowed  to  keep  the  whole  tea-trade  of  England  in 
their  own  hands.  Such  a charter,  which  prohibits 
others  from  competition,  is  called  a monopoly  ; its 
purpose  is  very  unlike  that  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
[jifl  the  Free  Trade  of  the  present  day.  On  the 


abolition  of  the  Company's  charter,  in  the  year 
1834,  the  tea-trade  immediately  improved.  The  yearly 
sale  was  then  above  31,000,000  pounds,  but  it^has 
since  increased  to  more  than  40,000,000  pounds  per 
annum,  and  yields  an  enormous  sum  of  money  to 
Government  as  duty. 

The  history  of  tea  in  Scotland  may  begin  with  an 
ancedote.  A pound  of  fine  green  tea  was  sent  to  a 
certain  lady  as  a rare  and  valuable  present.  The 
lady  took  care  to  have  it  cooked  ! It  was  served  up 
with  melted  butter  and  salted  meat,  but  the  cook 
found  that  the  tea  was  not  exactly  “ suitable.”  She 
complained  to  her  mistress  that  “she  had  tried  all 
manner  of  ways  to  cook  them,  and  she  didn't  believe 
that  all  the  cooking  in  the  world  would  ever  make 
those  foreign  greens  tender!” 

L.  And  now,  papa,  end  the  history  of  tea  with 
an  ancedote  ! will  you  ? for  I am  getting  tired  of  it. 

P.  Very  well.  Even  in  the  present  century  people 
will  stick  to  the  idea  of  cooking  tea.  I told  you  of  the 
quantity  of  coffee  used  in  Germany,  but  the  Germans, 
especi  illy  the  “ Rhinelanders,”  who  live  around  the 
river  Rhine,  drink  plenty  of  wine,  and  therefore  know 
little  about  tea.  A gentleman  whom  I know,  and  who 
is  an  artist,  was  travelling  in  Germany  about  40  years 
ago,  and  had  quite  tired  himself  by  sketching  all  day  ; 
so  when  he  returned  to  his  inn,  he  called  for  some 
tea  to  stimulate  his  weary  frame.  Poor  maul  his 
mouth  was  hot  and  dry ; how  long  and  anxiously  he 
waited  for  that  tea  1 At  length  it  came ! Yes ! 
In  came  the  maid,  triumphantly  bearing  the 
smoking  tea  in  a tureen.  “Very  odd  ! ” he  thought 
“ to  bring  me  my  tea  in  a tureen ; but,  never  mind, 
here  is  a ladle  ; they  wish  me  to  drink  it  like  soup.” 
No  sooner  had  the  German  damsel  tinned  her  back 
than  the  thirsty  man  lifted  up  the  lid  joyfully,  and 
— ah! — wha-a  a-at?  The  German  cook  was  no  better 
than  the  cook  of  the  Scotch  lady ! The  tureen 
was  full  of  tea  leaves,  which  formed  a hard  compact 
mass,  for  they  had  been  carefully  squeezed,  so  that 
all  the  water  had  been  drained  off\  He  was  much 
surprised,  but  not  half  so  much  as  the  people  of  the 
inn,  when  he  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  insisted 
on  their  bringing  him,  instantly,  the  water  those  greens 
were  boiled  in.  Fortunately  it  had  not  been  thrown 
away  ; and,  to  the  still  greater  surprise  of  the  whole 
household,  he  exchanged  his  tureen  for  the  steaming 
saucepan ; placed  it  before  him  on  the  floor ; and 
while  they  were  gone  for  cup  and  saucer  and  milk 
and  sugar,  he  ladled  some  of  "the  water  those  greens 
were  boiled  in  ” into  his  drinking-horn. 

So  you  see  that  the  quality  of  tea  may  not  merely 
depend  on  the  soil,  or  the  climate  and  country  in 
which  it  is  cultivated ; it  may  depend  on  the  people 
who  prepare  it.  There ! we  have  talked  long  enough 
about  tea! 

Lesson  on  Tea. 

Tea. — (Qualities).  Tea  is  a light,  dry,  shrivelled, 
crisp,  pulverable,  black  or  green  vegetable  substance: 
It  is  a natural  production,  but  is  imported  in  an  arti- 
ficial state.  In  its  effects  it  is  stimulating,  refreshing, 
and  exhilarating. 

The  tea  produces  those  effects  by  its  action  upon 
the  nerves,  because  it  contains  a peculiar  element 
called  Theine.  This  Theine  is  said  to  assist  in  form- 
ing bile,  and  thus  to  help  digestion.  Tea,  it  is  said, 
has  been  much  used  in  the  countries  where  vegetable 
food  is  eaten,  as  such  food  is  harder  to  digest  than 
animal  substances. 

Hatural  History. — Tea  is  the  leaf  of  a shrub 
growing  in  countries  outside  the  Tropics,  and  parti- 
cularly in  China  and  India.  The  operations  of 
picking,  drying,  rolling,  and  cleaning  of  the  leaves 
are  performed  with  great  care  and  require  much 
skill.  The  quality  of  the  leaves  depends  on  their  age, 
and  the  age  of  tfle.  plant;  it  also  depends  on  tfie 
situation  and  soil  in  which  the  plant  is  grown,  and  on 
the  time  of  picking.  There  are  three  picking  seasons 
in  the  year  ; the  leaves  of  the  first  picking  are  the 
best.  The  two  principal  sorts  of  tea  are  the  Black 
'i  ea  and  the  Gbeen  Tea. 

History.— Tea  was  introduced  into  England  at 
nearly  the  same  period  as  coffee,  about  two  hundred 
years  ago. 
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THE  TALGASWELA  TEA  COMPANY. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Talgaswela  Tea 
Company  of  Ceylon,  Ltd.,  was  held  this  afternoon 
in  the  offices  of  the  Secretaries,  Messrs.  Baber  & 
Hall,  Colombo.  Mr.  T.  C.  Owen  oooupied  the 
chair,  and  the  others  present  were  : — Messrs.  T.  W. 
Hall,  J.  F.  Baker.  G.  Armitage,  Shelton  Agar,  W. 
H.  Davies  and  F.  C.  Loos,  there  being  represented 
by  proxy  Mrs.  J,  J.  Hall,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Davies, 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Baker,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Borrett,  Messrs. 
Bichard  Hall,  B.  & T.  W.Hall,  Jas.Labouohere,  Bobt. 
Patry,  E.  G.  C.  Mitchell,  J J.  Cater  and  J.  A.  G. 
Cater,  J.  J.  Cater,  J.  0.  Sanderson,  J.  L. 
Mitchell,  H.  P-  Cater,  0.  A.  Cater,  C.  L,  Scott, 
G.  Chapman  Walker,  G.  W.  Suhren,  A.  T. 
Broadhurst,  H.  P.  Budd,  James  Forbes.  The 
report  of  the  directors  for  the  year  ended  31st 
December  last  was  as  follows  : — 

The  Directors  beg  to  place  before  the  Shareholders 
their  Fifth  Annual  Beport,  together  with  a duly 
audited  statement  of  the  Company’s  affairs  and 
financial  position  as  on  31st  December,  1892. 

In  July  last  the  Company’s  property  was  visited 
by  Mr.  Grigson,  who  then  thought  that  a result  not 
greatly  below  the  estimate  of  180,000  lb.  would  be 
obtained.  Tour  Directors  regret  to  state,  however, 
that  the  crop  is  very  largely  short  of  the  estimated 
amount,  being  only  118,0701b.  Tea. 

June,  July,  and  August,  instead  of  being  wet  months, 
were  dry  and  windy;  whilst  December  has  been  al- 
most rainless.  The  effeots  of  such  unfavourable  weather 
in  a low  country  distriot  are  very  serious  as  regards 
yield  ot  leaf.  The  tea  realised  an  average  nett  price 
of  39  29  cte.  per  lb.,  a olose  approximation  to  the  esti- 
mate of  40  cents. 

The  profit  for  the  year  has  been  B5, 696-73 
whioh,  after  writing  off  the  balance  brought  for- 
ward from  1891,  leaves  B2.009-43  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Shareholders.  This  balance  is  insufficient  for 
the  payment  of  a dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares.  The 
interest  payable  to  preference  shareholders  has  been 
provided  lor  in  the  statement  of  accounts.  It  is  with 
extreme  regret  that  your  Directors  have  to  report 
euoli  a disappointing  result,  bnt  tbej  feel  assured  that 
but  for  the  adverse  season,  the  estimated  crop 
would  have  been  obtained,  and  they  hope  fer  satis- 
factory results  durii  g the  coming  season. 

The  Railway  has  now  almost  been  completed  to 
Amblangoda,  and  will  shortly  reach  Hikkaduwa,  which 
will  make  Talgaswela  more  accessible  and  facilitate 
the  transport  of  produce. 

Messrs.  Owen  and  Suhren  retire  from  the  Direc- 
torate, in  rotation,  and  offer  themselveB  for  re-election. 

Mr.  Hall  read  the  notice  calling  the  meeting 
arid  the  minutes  of  previous  meetings. 

The  Chairman  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report 
said  all  of  them  must  feel  very  much  dis- 
appointed at  the  unsatisfactory  fact  that  they  had  not 
been  able  to  declare  a dividend  for  the  past  year. 
Circumstances  had  been  very  much  against  them. 
The  season  was  an  extraordinarily  bad  one,  and  he 
understood  that  almost  all  the  estates  in  the 
Southern  Province  were  short  of  their  estimates. 
The  south  west  monsoon  in  June,  July  and  August 
was  almost  a total  failure ; and  the  north-east 
monsoon  during  November  and  December  was  almost 
equally  bad.  In  December,  instead  of  being  a very 
wet  month,  there  were  only  two  days  of  rain.  These 
circumstances  he  thought  explained  to  a great 
extent  the  short  result  of  the  crop.  In  July, 
when  Mr.  Grigson  visited  the  place,  he  thought 
they  would  very  nearly  get  their  estimate  and  it 
was  during  the  latter  six  months  of  the  year, 
that  the  results  had  been  disappointing.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  only  got  two-thirds  of  the 
estimate  they  still  had  a result,  whioh  he  thought 
not  unsatisfactory  on  the  whole.  They  had  a 
(substantial  sum  of  money,  whioh  had  put  the 


Company  in  a very  much  better  position  than 
last  year,  During  the  year  Mr.  Broadhurst 
proposed  to  go  home,  and  the  directors 
wished  to  allow  him  to  go  on  full  pay, 

He  had  worked  very  hard, and  had  had  one  or  two 
severe  bouts  of  illness,  and  there  was  no  doubt 

it  was  [most  neoessary  he  should  get  a change. 

He  hoped  therefore  the  shareholders  would 
agree  in  granting  leave.  It  was  proposed  that 

Mr.  Stirling,  the  present  assistant,  should  be 
Manager  during  his  absence,  as  he  knew  the 
Sinhalese,  and  they  seemed  to  know  him,  and  Mr. 
Broadhurst  thought  he  would  be  able  to  manage. 
Mr.  Broadhurst  was  going  home  in  May,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  return  in 
the  autumn  and  take  up  his  work  on  the  estate. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Loos  in  seconding  said  he 
must  confess  that  the  results  were  very 
disappointing,  but  that  was  through  no  fault 
of  the  direotors  or  officers  of  the  Company,  but  owing 
to  the  exceptionally  bad  weather,  that  had  been 
experienced.  That  was  a matter  over  which  they 
had  no  control.  And  he  was  sure  that  the 
direotors  and  officers  of  the  Company  had  done 
their  utmost  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  shareholders. 

The  report  was  then  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Davies,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Armitage,  Messrs.  OweD,  and  Suhren  were  re-elected 
direotors ; and  on  the  motion  of  the  Chairman 
seconded  by  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Guthrie  was  re-eleoted 
auditor. 

The  prooeediugs  terminated  with  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Chairman,  moved  by  Mr.  Hall. 

<.  

STOCKS,  SHARES  AND  TRADE. 

Calcutta,  Feb.  11th,  1893. 

Redeem  Tea  Company. — This  well-known  concern  in 
the  Western  Dooars  ha  , lor  the  fourth  year  in  succes- 
sion, given  a 20  per  cent  dividend.  The  capital  is  3 
lakhs  and  the  gain  for  the  season  81,56,979.  The  actual 
amount  available  in  profit  and  loss  is  Rl,59,296.  In  writ- 
ing off  the  co;t  of  new  machinery  814,058  is  applied. 
Three-quarters  o£  a lakhs  goes  towards  addition  to  work- 
ing capital,  thus  raising  that  account  to  2 lakhs,  and 
810,237  is  carried  forward.  Outturn  was  11,768  maunds. 
and  average  obtained  8j  annas  per  lb.  The  estimate  for 
this  year  is  11  800  maunds  on  a total  area  of  1,552  acres, 
or  close  on  8 maunds  an  area,  but  with  favourable  weather 
it  is  hoped  the  yield  will  be  exceeded. 

Carron  Tea  Company  made  a prefit  of  R29.435  in 
the  season.  A sum  of  119,466  is  applied  to  block,  being 
the  excess  in  that  account  over  capital,  and  a dividend  of 
10  per  cent  is  propos'd,  which  will  leave  R4,968  to  carry 
forward.  The  crop  weighed  out  2,523  maunds,  and  rea- 
lised an  average  of  8 annas  10  pies  per  lb.  The  ooneern 
has  done  well,  having  further  provided  for  new  machinery, 
value  1111,082,  out  of  revenue. 

Nagaisurek  Tea  Company.- Outturn  was  3,520  maunds, 
averaging  « annas  4 pies,  off  an  area  under  plant  of  600 
acre-,  and  this  year  the  estimate  is  for  3,800  maunds. 
The  net  profit  was  846,012.  By  application  of  823,173  to 
block,  that  account  is  now  equalised  with  capital.  After 
payment  oE  an  8 per  cent  dividend,  the  balance  of  profit; 
wil  be  carried  forward. 

Hoolungoorie  Tea  Company.— Gross  profit  was  839,595, 
and  net  balauco  in  revenue  account  8.26,318.  In  profit 
and  loss  account,  including  balance  from  last  season  and 
after  adjustment,  834,438  is  seen  to  be  available.  A 6 
per  cent  oividend  was  previously  paid,  absorbing  R24.000, 
and  the  balar.ee  of  810,438  is  being  carried  forward.  Out- 
turn, 2,537  maunds,  fetched  an  average  of  9|  annas  per  lb., 
and  this  year  it  is  intended  to  make  2, f 50  maunds  and  to 
extend  68  acres. 

Singell  Tea  Company.— The  accounts  show  R33,200  to 
the  gcod,  which  will  allow  of  a dividend  of  5 per  ceDt. 
Outturn  was  2,308  maunds,  and  the  net  average  obtained 
was  9"87  annas  ; or  lb.  The  estimate  of  crop  this  year  is 
2,625  maunds.  The  manager’s  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  gardtn  generally  will  be  satisfactory  to  shareholders. 

Plnkabarek  Tea  Company. — This  concern  worked  to 
a loss  during  the  past  season.  Unfavourable  weather  and 
mosquito  blight  ltd  to  only  482  maunds  being  manufactured, 
quality  beiug  also  idfernr.  The  balance  at  debit  of  profit 
and  loss  account  is  81,465.  The  Company  has  leased  for 
three  years  the  gardens  of  Second  Fallodhi,  which  action, 
it  is  believed,  wi  1 lead  to  better  results.  The  joint 
estimate  is  for  1,560  maunds  of  tea  this  season,  -Punett, 
Feb,  M,  ' * 
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KOLA : THE  LOWCOUHTRY  PRODUCT 
OF  THE  FUTURE. 

An  esteemed  correspondent  writes  : — 

I enclose  two  slips  about  Kola  from  the  Jamaica 
Gleaner , which  may  be  useful,  and  Kola  will  probably 
be  a paying  lowcountxy  product  of  the  future.  Mr. 
Christy  of  Jjondon  has  sent  me  a tin  of  prepared  Kola 
for  trial,  and  it  is  simply  delicious  in  boiled  milk,  and 
if  not  too  dear,  I should  think  would  be  drunk  largely. 
From  the  extract  we  quote  as  follows: — 

(1 Jamaica  Gleaner.) 

TEE  FURNITURE  OF  KOLA. 

The  thousand  Kola  plants  offered  at  the  price  of  two 
pence  each  by  the  Director  of  Gardens  should  be 
quickly  bought  up  end  planted  in  suitaMe  soils.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  has  many  more  coming  forward, 
for  there  CBn  be  no  doubt  that  Kola  has  a future. 
Its  value  has  been  proved,  and  its  relation  to  coflee  and 
oocoa  is  the  best  of  evidence,  taken  along  with  its 
peculiar  properties,  to  ensure  an  extensive  use  at  an 
early  date.  Mr.  Kinkesd  has  made  from  it,  with 
aromatic  herbs,  a pleasant  beverage  that  is  finding  its 
way  into  many  homes.  “ Kola  Champagne  ” is  rather 
too  fine  a name  for  it,  but  the  thing  itself  isexoellent. 
The  dried  and  ground  nuts  have  been  sold  to  be  need 
as  coffee  but  unfortunately  in  many  cases,  the  failure 
to  prepare  it  properly  has  led  to  a loss  of  the  favour- 
able reputation  with  which  it  was  first  begun.  In  homes 
in  different  parts  of  the  island  the  knack  of  preparing 
kola  as  a beverage  is  understood,  and  there  a cup  of 
kola  is  at  once  palatable  and  refreshing.  It  has  been 
proved  that  the  nuts  thrive  here,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  guided  by  what  Mr.  Fawcett  has  said  of  soil  and 
climate  suitable  for  the  plant,  the  1,000  young  plants 
may  soon  find  their  way  to  the  right  places,  and  a few 
years  hence  be  bringing  grist  to  ttie  p'anter’s  mill. 
Tea,  coffee,  cocoa  have  hitherto  bad  it  all  to  them- 
selves, and  they  have  had  it  long  and  over  a wild  field, 
kola  will  oertainly  take  a place  beside  them  and  also 
fill  a large  place,  such  are  its  proved  merits.  It  should 
in  the  near  future  take  a good  place  among  our  exports. 

COMMUNIQUE  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  GARDENS 
AND  PLANTATIONS  : KOLA  NUT  OR  BIS^Y. 

The  Kola  Nut  or  Bissy  (Oola  acuminate  K.  Br.) 
is  ft  native  of  western  tropical  Afrioa.  It  is  a tree  from 
30  to  60  feet  high,  flourishing  best  in  moist  lands  from 
sea-level  up  to  1,000  feet.  A full  crop  of  120  lb.  of 
nuts  or  seeds  cannot  be  expected  till  the  tree  is  ten 
years  old,  but  in  favorable  situations  fruit  may  appear 
after  four  years.  Great  care  is  taken  in  Africa  in 
the  selection  of  nuts  for  sale,  they  are  carefully  picked 
cut,  and  damaged  and  worm  eaten  are  removed.  The 
sound  nuts  ere  packed  in  huge  baskets  made  of  bark, 
lined  and  covered  with  large  thick  leaves.  The 
baskets  hold  each  3 cwts-  Willi  the  leaves  on  the 
top  kept  moist;  the  nuts  last  well  for  a month  ; after 
ibat  th«y  are  picked  over  again,  washed  and  repacked, 
and  will  last  for  another  month  ; this  process  being 
repeated  every  month.  From  the  country  between 
Sierra  Leone  and  the  Congo  thev  are  carried  to  Gambia 
where  the  merchants  tradingwith  the  interior,  purchase 
and  dry  them.  It  is  said  that  by  the  time  the  nuts 
reach  the  tribes  who  live  furthest  from  where  they 
grow  they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold.  The  nuts 
are  reputed  to  clarify  and  render  healthy  the  most 
foul  water,  and  to  render  tainted  meat  edible,  and 
■when  chewed  either  fresher  as  a dry  powder  and  the 
salvia  swallowed,  to  be  a sure  preventive  against 
dysentery.  They  are  also  said  to  be  good  for  the  liver 
and  to  possess  the  property  of  enabling  persons  eating 
them  to  undergo  prolonged  exertion  without  fatigue. 
Dr.  Neish  says  that  the  nuts,  furnish  “ a nutrient 
arid  stimulant  beverage,  rich  in  the  aotive  principle 
of  coffee,  containing  also  a large  proportion  of  theo- 
bromine, the  active  principle  of  oacao.  These  nuts, 
in  addition,  oontain  three  times  the  percentage  of 
Btarch  contained  in  chooolate,  and  moreover,  they  also 
contain  less  fat,  so  that  Decides  stimulant  and 
nutritive  properties,  there  is  the  probability  that  a 
Chocolate  prepaid  from  them  will  mora  readily  agree 


with  delicate  stomaohs What  enhances 

the  value  of  kolanuts,  is  the  fact  that  oitrate  of 
caffeine— a medicine  now  much  employed  for  the  relief 
of  sea  sickness,  megrim,  and  other  nervous  complaints 
—can  be  readily  obtained  from  these  nuts,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Dots  contain  more  caffeine  than  coffee 
ber'ies,  and  in  the  kolanut  the  caffeine  is  in  the  tree 
or  UDCombimd  state.”  There  are  now  about  1,000 
stroug  p'ants  at  Hope  Garden,  ready  for  distribution. 
They  will  be  delivered  in  Kingston  at  the  rate  of  2d. 
each.  Application  may  be  made  direct  to  Superin- 
tendent, Hope  Garden,  Kingston  P.O. 

Not  much  has  yet  been  done  with  the  Kola-nuts 
in  Ceylon  ; but  it  has  scarcely  had  a fair  trial  in 
the  lowcountry,  save  at  Henaratgoda  Gardens,  and 
there  it  has  grown  to  the  satisfaction  we  believe  of 
Dr.  Tiimen.  Who  will  give  it  a proper  chanoe  in 
the  Awisawella,  Kalutara  and  Galle  districts. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 
IN  JAMAICA. 

BY  H.  E.  SIR  HENRY  A.  BLAKE 
GOVERNOR  OF  JAMAICA. 

The  following  appears  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  December: — 

The  Jamaica  International  Exhibition  which  was 
opened  by  H.  R.  H.  PriDce  George  of  Wales  in  January, 
1391,  and  remained  open  until  May,  resulted  in  the 
influx  of  a considerable  number  of  observing  visitors, 
and  the  dissemination  of  a large  amount  of  informa- 
tion, through  the  English  and  Amerioan  press,  as  to 
the  I-land  its  beauties,  its  progress  and  its  capabilities. 
The  interest  aroused  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
has  been  shown  by  numerous  letters  received  by  me 
and  bv  olhers  in  the  colony  ask  ng  for  further  in- 
formation,  especially  as  to  the  prospects  of  success 
for  young  men  desirous  of  trying  tbeir  fortune  and  the 
beautiful  surroundings  so  often  described,  but  whose  in- 
finite variety  baffles  ihe  power  of  words  to  fully  paint. 

These  inquiries  resolve  themselves  into  two  divisions 
—those  who  have  capital  and  those  who  have  none. 
To  the  latter  I have  always  replied  that  there  is 
t o opening  for  them.  The  inquirer  wilh  the  capital  I 
have  advissd  to  come  to  Jamaica,  and  to  spead  at 
least  twelve  months  in  examining  the  different  parts 
of  the  island  before  investing  his  money.  If  he  can 
gdt  temporary  employment  on  an  estate  or  on  a 
11  Peib”  so  much  the  better.  He  will  learn  how  to 
deal  with  the  people,  aod  also  find  out  if  the  olimate 
suits  him  forpraotioal  work.  It  must  he  remembered 
that  visiting  a tropical  oountry  is  very  different  to 
wo! king  in  it.  Even  though  the  work  be  simply 
supervision.  If  he  is  satisfied,  be  can  then  choose 
whether  he  will  invest  in  the  purchase  of  a pen, 
and  become  a breeder  of  cattle,  horses  or  mules,  or  all 
three;  or  whether  he  will  purchase  an  estate, 
that  is,  a property  on  which  the  business  is  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar,  coffee  fruit  or  fibre. 

As  to  the  kind  of  crops  that  can  be  produced  in 
Jamaica,  if  we  leave  out  the  cereals,  wheat,  barley  and 
oa's,  the  island  will  produce  anything  that  can  be 
grown  in  the  North  American  continent.  Its  soil,  ele- 
vation and  climate  are  so  diversified  that  while  BUgar- 
cane  and  pine  apples  are  growing  in  the  plains,  English 
gorse  is  in  bloom  in  the  high  hills,  and  wild  straw- 
berries abound  on  all  the  mountain  paths. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  particulars  of  the 
various  crops  that  now  form  the  staple  exports  of 
Jamaica.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  pay  (he  growers 
well,  when  the  profits  are  not  swallowed  up  in  the 
expenses  attending  the  management  of  properties 
belonging  to  absentees.  The  average  cost  of 
management  and  commissions  on  such  properties  is 
about  10  per  cent.,  at  least  one-half  of  which  could 
be  saved  to  a resident  and  industrious  owner.  But 
fha  crops  may  be  divided  into  two  broad  divisions, 
those  that  pay  best  when  grown  extensively,  and 
those  suitable  for  small  proprietors,  of  whom  over 
fifty  thousand  are  to  be  found  iu  Jamaica.  In  the 
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former  category  we  will  Lave  sugar,  bananas,  coffee, 
cacao,  oranges,  tobacco:  aDd  in  the  near  future  I 

hope  to  see  the  cultivation  of  the  ayave  rigida,  or 
sisal  hemp  p’aut  extend.  Small  growers  can  piofitably 
produce  ginger,  nutmegp,  maize,  tomatoes,  yams, 
onions,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  suitable  for  the 
Canadian  or  American  markets. 

Grapes  grow  as  freely  as  in  California,  and  only 
require  careful  cultivation  to  yield  very  large  returns. 
All  these  crops  are  capeble  of  enormous  expansion, 
but  the  carelessness  of  our  people  prevents  them 
growing  them  with  as  much  protit  os  might  be  made. 
The  Jamaica  oranges  are  the  best  in  the  world ; 
there  is  no  systematic  care  taken  of  the  r growing, 
picking,  sizing  and  packing,  as  there  is  in  Florida. 
So  far  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  grow  separately 
tbe  different  kinds  of  bananas  although  the  trade 
has  expanded  in  10  years  from  the-  export  value  of 
£14,215  to  £531,726. 

There  are  large  coconut  walks  in  the  island.  The 
nuts  are  sold  for  about  three-fifths  of  the  price  given 
for  Baracon  nuts.  No  care  is  taxen,  as  in  Mauritius 
and  elsewhere,  to  thin  the  branches  as  grapes  are 
thinned  and  thus  give  room  for  the  nuts  to  grow. 
Everything  is  left  to  nature,  and  so  bounteous  is  she 
that  she  yields  with  lavish  hand,  paying  returns  in 
defiance  of  a system  that  violates  every  canon  of 
successful  agriculture. 

But,  it  may  well  be  asked,  if  there  are  all  these 
opportunities  for  the  investment  of  capita),  how 
comes  it  that  while  young  Englishmen  flock  to 
Manitoba  or  Nebraska,  tbe  Cape,  New  Zealand  or 
Australia,  undeterred  by  distance  or  climate,  and 
ready  to  begin  a hard  struggle  by  building  a log  hut, 
they  neglect  the  island  of  Jamaica,  in  which  they 
may  find  houses  ready  built,  fences  ready  made  and 
fields  that  only  require  tbe  ordinary  annual  operation 
for  putting  in  the  crop?  And,  further,  how  is  it 
that  the  owners  of  these  small  properties  are  so  ready 
to  part  with  them  for  a small  consideration  ? 

The  answer  is  simple.  When  the  work  of  a slave, 
with  interest  upon  his  value  could  be  had  for  about 
£l6  a year,  and  when  sugar  sold  at  £60  per  ton,  it 
paid  for  the  reokless  extravagance  of  the  vicious  and 
riotous  living  of  many  of  the  local  managtrs  and 
owners.  It  paid  for  the  appalling  waste  of  human 
life.  Cargoes  of  young  men  came  out  year  after  year 
and  were  plunged  into  a fiery  furnace  of  temptations 
that  only  a moral  hero  could  withstand.  By  scon  s 
and  hundreds  the  yellow  fever  claimed  them,  and  if 
men  lived  now  as  tiny  lived  then,  it  may  be  a sumed 
that  yellow  fever  would  beoome  a perennial  scourge. 
But  the  absentee  owner  in  England  drew  a princely 
income  and  asked  no  questions.  With  falling  markets 
incomes  fell,  and  the  manumission  of  the  slaves 
accelerated  the  downward  movement.  Some  managers 
refused  to  accept  the  dictum  that  emancipation  in. 
volved  the  right  to  abstain  from  labour.  They  could 
not  realize  that  to  a slave  whose  life  had  been  one 
long  weary  round  of  coerced  labour  relaxation  from 
work  must  have  been  the  greatest  happiness,  and 
they  drove  from  the  estates  the  people,  who,  from 
the  first  ecstasy  of  freedom,  refused  to  givo  for  a 
daily  wage  the  same  steady  labour  they  had  erstwhile 
yielded  to  tbe  persuasion  of  the  cow  hide.  Others 
claimed  exorbitant  rents  for  the  mud  hovels  in  which 
the  now  free  labourer  resided.  Six  shillings  and 
eight-pence  per  week  for  each  inmate  over  10  years 
of  age  was*  a not  uncommon  olaim  made  for  the  reDt 
of  hovels,  the  erection  of  which  had  not  originally  cost 
a pound.  The  consequence  might  have  been  easily 
foretold  by  people  less  stupidly  blind.  Already  great 
numbers  of  negioes  had  cleared  patches  in  the  un- 
claimed forests  that  clothed  the  hills.  The  people  thus 
driven  off  joined  their  friends  in  the  interior  and  there 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  peasant  proprietary  that  i3 
so  marked  a feature  in  the  social  economy  of  Jamaioa. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  income  of  the  absentee 
owner  approached  the  vanishing  point,  and  at  length 
oalls  for  remittances  from  him  to  enable  his  agents 


* “ Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Normandy  relative  to  the 
State  of  Jamaica  by  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,”  1839. 


to  square  aocounts  were  not  uncommon.  Then  in  some 
oases  properties  were  abandoned  ; in  others  they  wore 
sold  for  nominal  sums  to  the  local  manager  or  over- 
seer ; and  many  have  been  kept  on,  just  managing  to 
pay  a very  small  sum  to  the  owner,  the  returns  being 
absorbed  in  the  payment  of  local  supervisitn  and 
charges.  All  this  took  place  during  the  past  genera- 
tion. It  is  only  50  years  since  steam  communication 
between  England  and  Jamaioa  was  established,  and 
not  one  proprietor  in  a hundred  thought  it  worth 
bis  while  to  make  the  voyage.  The  belief  was  ac- 
cepted that  property  in  Jamaica  was  valueless,  and 
the  memory  of  youDg  men  who  had  died  out  sugar 
estates  in  endless  succession,  and  the  recurring  epide- 
mics of  yellow  fever  amoDg  the  white  troops,  wbu  were 
fed  and  clothed  and  overcrowded  with  all  the  ignorant 
brutality  of  our  military  system  of  50  years  ago,  stamped 
the  Island  in  the  opinion  of  the  English  people  as  a 
white  man's  grave,  to  be  carefully  avoided,  Hitherto 
no  special  means  have  been  taken  to  dispel  these 
illusions.  Now,  that  soldiers  aro  treated  on  more 
rational  principles,  the  reports  of  the  army  medical 
officers  show  tnat  Jamaica  is  almost  the  hoalthiest 
station  for  the  British  troeps  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  while  the  general  health  of  the  com- 
munity is  shown  by  the  vital  statistics,  which  give 
the  average  death  rate  per  thousand  for  the  past 
seven  years  as  23'9,  a very  low  rate  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  death  of  black  obildren  under 
five  is  abnormally  high.  But  old  beliefs  are  hard, 
aLd  years  after  the  extraordinary  beauties  of  Jamaica 
had  been  described  and  its  capabilities  demonstrated 
by  visitors  who  had  braved  the  climate  superstition 
and  found  here  renewed  health  and  strength,  pro- 
perties were  being  sold  for  less  tban  the  value  of 
the  stock  that  was  on  them,  or  in  some  oases  for  a 
tenth  of  the  value  of  the  logwood  that  grew  upon  them. 

A pen  is  usually  divided  into guineograss,  common 
pasture  and  “ wood  and  ruinate.”  The  average  value 
would  be  £4  for  guineagrass  per  acre,  £2  tor  common 
patsure  and  £1  for  “ wood  and  ruinate.”  It  is  not 
possible  to  give  an  average  value  for  estates  for  crop 
cultivation,  as  everything  depends  upon  position  soil 
and  water  capabilities.  At  present  mules  are  the 
best  paying  stock  A three-year-old  mule  can  be  bred 
tor  L/  and  £8.  lhe  average  sellingjprice  is  about  £17. 

As  to  estates  for  tlie  cultivation  of  crops,  granting 
the  proper  condition  of  climate  and  soil,  the  yield 
will  depend  upon  the  industry  and  ability  of  the 
manager.  In  the  cultivation  of  crops  there  are  so  many 
possible  leakges  that  the  fool  and  his  money  soon  part 

But,  besides  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  there  are 
other  ways  of  making  money.  The  exhibition  has 
Jlamaic,a  haa  a large  quantity  of  ochres 
that  if  treated  on  the  spot  would  pay  a fair  dividend. 
Tne  island  also  possesses  pottery  clay  -as  good  as  any 
m England.  The  difficulty  is  that  of  obtaining  skilled 
labour.  A local  company  started  a pottery  and 
trained  workmen  were  imported  from  England  But 
English  tradesmen  seem  unable  to  resist  the  seductions 
oi  cheap  rum  in  the  tropics.  The  two  leading  hands 
spend  their  time  between  the  lock-up  and  the  gutters  ; 
the  terra  cotta  works  are  suspended  and  the  problem 
of  reliable  skilled  labor  that  will  last  long  enough  to 
teach  our  own  more  sober  people  is  still  to  be  solved. 

1 nnd  that  I have  not  said  anything  upon  an 
important  factor-labour.  To  the  question  as  to  the 
abundance  o±  labour,  there  will  be  as  many  answers 
as  there  are  ditferences  of  disposition  of  employers. 
To  secure  a fair  day’s  work  the  eye  of  the  master 
is  necessary,  but  I am  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  apprehension  on  the  score  of  labour. 

1 have  put  aside  all  temptations  to  embark  in 
description  of  the  beauties  of  Jamaica,  and  con- 
hiyself  to  a slight  sketch  of  some  of  its  capa- 
bilities ; so  that  young  men  may  realize  that  here, 
within  a three  days;  sea  journey  from  the  United 
states,  there  is  a British  Island,  where  money  can  be 
made  and  where  life  and  property  are  as  secure  as 
on  any  portion  of  the  American  Continent. 

It  is  necessary  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the 
people  are  singularly  law-abiding,  and  that  there  is 
an  entire  absence  of  the  reported  crimes,  that,  if 
true,  disgrace  the  Southern  States  of  America  for 
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there  is  a tendency  of  many  writers  to  jump  to  general 
conclusions  as  to  the  negroes,  fromlimited  observations. 
I find  the  following  passage  in  a book  by  Philip  A. 
Brnce,  on  ‘'The  Plantation  negro  as  a free  man,”  pub- 
lished in  New  York.  Having  spoken  of  the  revertiDg  of 
the  Haytian  negro  to  African  tribal  customs,  he  says  : 
— “ Jamaica  has  sunk  to  an  equally  hopeless  condition, 
one  of  the  first  parts  of  the  globe,  a part  upon  which 
nature  has  lavished  without  stint  her  greatest  treasures 
and  beauties,  has  declined  to  a tropical  wilderness  far 
more  wretched,  with  its  evidence  of  former  prosperity, 
than  when  the  foot  of  Columbus  first  touched  the 
shores  of  San  Salvador.” 

Now  I can  only  say  that  this  is  ridiculously  untrue. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  land  in  cultivation  has  been 
steadily  inoreaeiDg  since  the  date  of  emancipation,  and 
is  still  increasing.  In  1870  there  wtre  1,832,386  acres 
in  cultivation,  in  1890  there  were  1,896,290,  and  while 
there  is  still  ample  room  for  improvement  there  is 
much  reason  for  satisfaction  with  the  social  advance- 
ment of  the  people.  They  are  fulfilling  their  duties  as 
citizens  quietly  and  well,  and  there  are  no  grounds  for 
apprehension  that  they  will  retrograde  from  their 
present  position.  Jamaica,  beautiful,  healthy  and  fertile, 
with  a law-abiding  population,  aud  a good  supply  cf 
labour,  offers  opportunities  for  investment  that  only 
require  to  be  known  to  secure  an  influx  of  industrious 
capitalists  whose  advent  must  accelerate  her  material 
progress.  Henry  A.  Blake, 


PLANTING  PROGRESS  IN  EAST  AFRICA. 

That  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  East  Africa 
Company  from  the  far  interior  is  not  without  its 
compensations  is  evident  from  reports  just  to  hand 
as  to  the  company’s  operations  in  the  regions 
accessible  with  comparative  ease  from  the  coast. 
Unhampered  by  anxieties  concerning  Uganda  and  the 
large  expenditure  required  to  maintain  its  position 
there,  the  company  is  able  to  devote  its  energies  and  its 
limited  resources  to  the  development  of  comparatively 
rioh  regions  near  the  coast.  It  is  evident  that  road- 
making is  being  carried  out  with  creditable  activity 
and  efficiency  from  the  main  poiuts  of  departure  from 
the  coa9t.  Many  miles  of  good  roads  have  already  been 
made  ftom  Mombtea  and  elsewhere,  and  if  this 
laudable  enterprise  is  persevered  in  within  a very  few 
years  it  will  be  possible  to  take  vehicles  and  beasts 
of  burden  with  the  greatest  ease  from  the  coast  to 
the  great  central  station  at  Mach»ko°,  some  250 
miles  into  the  interior;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  road- 
niakiog  will  stop  there.  The  company  has  had, 
exports  at  work  quietly  for  a considerable  time, 
and  their  reports  make  it  evident  that  with  capital 
skilled  and  energetic  planters,  adequate  labour,  and 
cheap  meaD3  of  conveyance,  the  region  between  the 
coast  and  Lake  Victoria,  as  well  as  between  the 
rivers  Tana  find  Juba,  ought  to  yield  very  satisfactory 
returns  to  the  company’s  shareholders.  Their  lies 
before  us  a short  report  on  the  products  and 
oapabilties  of  the  various  districts  of  the  company’s 
territories.  These  territories,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
report  are  divided  into  three  portions 

The  coast  and  low-ljing  districts;  II,.  the  inland 
hilly  districts;  III.,  the  mountain  ranges  and  plateaux. 
The  following  general  statement  as  to  the  industrial 
capabilities  of  each  section  may  be  useful  ; even  when 
the  speculative  element  is  eliminated  it  leaves  a fairly 
solid  balance  of  possibilities ; — 

The  districts  comprised  in  the  first  category  are 
capable  of  producing  all  varieties  of  low-elevation 
tropical  produoe,  such  as  rice,  maize,  millet,  and 
similar  grains,  coconut,  cotton,  fibres,  simsim  ground 
nuts,  tobacco,  orchella  weed,  plantains,  orange  and 
other  fruit  trees,  indiarubber,  gums,  hides,  &c.,  and 
would  afford  a great  field  for  the  immigration  of 
Hindoo*,  Chinese,  and  Easterns  generally.  Taken  in 
order  from  north  tOBOuth  the  districts  are:— (1)  Kis- 
muyu  and  Juba  river;  (2)  Witu  and  Tana  river ; (3) 
Malindi  and  Sabaki  river  (4)  Wanga  and  Umba 
river.  The  districts  in  the  second  category  include 
the  higher  land  of  the  interior,  of  an  elevation  of 


3,000ft.  and  upwards,  and  would  produce  all  trop- 
ical high-elevation  products,  as  coffee,  tea,  sugar, 
cinchona,  timber  of  many  descriptions  aud  would 
be  suitable  for  the  residence  of  planters  and  agri- 
culturists interested  in  the  same,  besides  being  a 
country  iD  which  Southern  Europeans  would  find  a 
congenial  borne,  these  districts  are  : — (5)  Ukambani  ; 
(6)  Kikuyu  ; (7)  Kaviroudo  ; (8)  Uganda  and  the  Lake 
districts.  The  third  and  last  division  includes  fbe  lands 
of  high  elevation  ranging  from  9,000  to  19,000  ft.,  being 
the  extensive  regions  around  (9)  Mount  Kenia  ; (10) 
the  Aberdare  range  ; (11)  the  Mau  Escarpment ; (.12) 
Mount  E'gon,  These  are  suitable  for  residence  of 
Europeans  generally  and  are  considered  capable  of 
producirg  wheat,  barley  and  the  general  produoe  of  the 
temperate  zone. 

The  products  of  the  Kasmayu  and  Juba  rivers  dis- 
tricts are  referred  to  in  detail,  and  the  prices  realized 
in  the  London  market  for  the  following  artioles  are 
given  : — Ivory,  indiarubber,  maize,  millet,  simsim, 
orchella  weed,  hides,  rice.  Besides  these,  such  artioles 
as  ootton  (in  great  abundance),  tobacco,  ground  nut3 
and  opiumare  produced  on  the  coast;whlleinthe  interior 
are  vast  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  besides  ghee,  gums, 
senna,  ebony,  Manilla  fibre  and  ostrich  feathers,  It  is 
even  stated  that  in  the  Upper  Juba  rubies  and  emeralds 
are  obtainable,  and  gold  is  said  to  have  been  found  at 
Bardera.  But  putting  ail  conjectural  treasure  out  of  con- 
sideration, it  is  evident  that  over  all  the  coast 
regions,  and  up  the  Sabaki  river,  there  is  ample 
scope  tor  plantation  work.  We  know  that  to  the 
south  of  Mount  Kenia  there  are  considerable  dis- 
tricts of  undoubted  fertility  and  salubrity,  but  these 
must  wait  uDtil  the  means  of  communication  are 
improved. 

In  the  Witu  and  Tana  district  ootton  cultivation 
is  stated  to  bo  making  rapid  progress,  and  a de- 
tailed account  is  given  on  the  working  and  results 
of  a plantation  at  Wange,  near  the  port  of  Lamu, 
the  crop  of  which  amounted  to  80,000  1b  “lint 
cotton  ” (Sea  Is'aud),  140,000  lb.  of  cotton  seed,  and 
20,0001b.  of  refuse.  With  more  efficient  laboar.it  is 
believed  the  outturn  would  probably  have  exceeded 
100,0001b,  Simples  sent  to  Bremen  were  valued  by 
brokers  at  7 25-32d.  to  9 12-32d.  per  lb.,  a higher 
assessment,  it  is  stated,  than  that  of  Amerioan  cotton 
then  in  the  markets  of  the  plaoe.  According  to  returns 
showing  expeudi'ure  incurred  in  production,  and 
a pro  forma  acoount  of  sales,  the  profit  on  an 
expenditure  of  under  £1 ,200  was  £370,  or  over  30 
per  cent.  Highly  favourable  reports  p re  quoted  from 
Liverpool  respecting  this  cotton,  which  is  pronounced 
“ better  than  any  but  the  best  Egypiian.”  The 
natives  themselves  are  said  to  be  extremely  anxious 
to  grow  cotton,  aud  it  is  considered  that  it  would 
pay  a cotton  planter  to  establish  at  the  port  of 
Lamu  proper  machinery  for  cleaning  aud  pressing 
cotton  for  export-  On  the  cotton  estates  8,000  coco- 
nut trees  have  been  planted  aud  do  not  interfere 
with  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 

Equally  satisfactory  reports  are  given  of  the 
results  of  tobacco  cultivation  at  Witu,  But  space  for- 
bids our  analyzing  this  interesting  report  in  detail. 
Very  full  information  is  given  as  to  the  results  and 
possibilities  ot  cultivation  of  a variety  of  commercial 
produots  over  all  the  coast  region  ; and  with  regard 
to  the  interior,  evidence  of  experts  is  given  to  show 
that  the  South  and  Central  American  rubber  trees 
might  be  introduced  ai  d flourish  as  well  as  the 
indigenous  Landolphia.  The  whole  report  is  so 
full  of  detail  aud  so  ueeful  that  the  company 
ought  to  print  it  for  circlulation.  When  all  de- 
ductions are  made  it  shows  that  Sir  William  Mackin- 
aon  and  his  friends  have  really  got  hold  of  a “ good 
thing”  commercially,  w.hich,  with  judicious,  skilled, 
and  liberal  management  may  in  the  future  yield  satis- 
factory results. 

One  interesting  point  as  regards  slavery  is  brought 
out  in  the  report.  The  company  have  granted  free- 
dom papers  to  date  to  2,634  slaves.  It  was  the 
practice  of  Government  to  grant  a bonus  of  £5  per 
head  to  the  mission  societies  who  took  charge  of 
all  slavos  released  by  Het  Majesty’s  oruisers,  and, 
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as  no  allowance  whatever  is  made  to  the  company, 
the  sum  of  £13,140  has  been  saved  to  the  Treasury. 
In  the  same  number  of  years,  taking  their  maximum 
average  results,  the  naval  cruisers  would  have  re- 
leased 360  slaves.  This  Bhows  the  advantages  of 
operations  on  land  over  thorn  at  6ea  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  slavery.  In  addition  to  this  work  there  is  the 
benefit  of  the  law  for  self-re  lemption  of  slaves  which 
the  company  put  in  operation,  and  which  is  working 
satisfactorily. — Times  Weekly  Edition. 


THIBET  AND  TEA. 

Among  the  many  excuses  put  forward  by  the  Chinese 
Government  for  preventing  importation  of  India  tea 
into. Thibet,  the  mo3t  comical  is  the  pretence  that 
the  Thibetans  and  Bhuties  dislike  the  article.  Their 
iiffectious  are,  it  is  declared,  irremovably  fixed  on 
the  brick  tea  which  the  ic  ancestors,  from  time 
immemorial,  consumed,  and  they  will  not  be  beholden 
to  Hindostan  iu  that  connection.  That  would  be  a 
fair  argument  enough  if  it  were  proposed  to  compel 
these  mountaineers  to  patronise  the  Indian  variety. 
But  there  is  no  compulsion  in  the  matter  at  all; 
all  that  the  Indian  planter  acks  is  to  be  allowed  to 
place  his  produce  on  the  Thibetan  market  without 
governmental  hindrance.  He  feels  satisfied  that  its 
superior  merits  would  very  soon  drive  out  brick  tea, 
if  the  two  were  placed  on  the  same  footing.  At 
all  events  he  is  quite  willing  to  risk  the  chance  of 
loss,  and  feels  very  lit'le  gratitude  to  the  mandarins 
and  bonzes  for  protecting  his  interests  against  his 
own  desire.  Nor  would  the  Thibetans  themselves  be 
Borry  to  be  allowed  to  choose  between  the  two  sorts. 
Brick  tea  is  a convenience  for  travellers,  but  it  makes 
a wretched  brew,  being,  as  a rule,  mu.ty,  flavour- 
less, and  scentless.  But  it  comes  from  China,  and 
the  Pekin  Government  consequently  has  an  interest 
in  promotjug  its  consumption  by  securing  for  it  a 
monopoly  throughout  the  Celestial  Empire.  Indian 
ter,  on  the  oountry,  has  no  friend  at  court  of  that 
kind.  Hedged  in  on  the  north  by  Afghan  and  Russian 
duties,  and  shut  off  from  Thibet  by  the  Chinese 
blookade,  the  Indian  planter  views  with  increasing 
apprehension  the  portentous  growth  of  the  industry 
in  which  his  fortunes  are  embarked.  The  out-tnrn 
increases  largely  every  year,  and  in  default  of  uew 
markets  beiog  found,  price  will  be  bound  to  fall  to 
an  extent  leaving  next  to  no  profit,  It  iH  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  Indian  planter  chafes  sorely  at 
his  exclusion  from  such  a tea-consuming  country  as 
Thibet,  and  would  almost  relish  war  with  China  on 
that  account. — Globe,  Jan.  31. 



THE  BRITISH  INDIA  TEA  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

The  following  is  from  the  half-yearly  report, ‘Jan., 
1893: — The  directors  now  beg  to  submit  to  the  share- 
holders the  usual  half-yearly  report  of  the  company’s 
working  duriug  the  past  season,  together  with  the 
statement  of  the  quantity  of  tea  sold  to  date. 

The  aotual  out-turn  was  short  of  the  original  esti- 
mate of  692,000  lb.  by  92,033  lb.  The  decrease  of 
tea  made,  a3  compared  with  that  of  the  previous 
year,  amounts  to  85,657  lb.  or  1,070  mds.,  and  was 
caused  by  most  unfavourable  weather  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  year,  with  even  an  earlier  close 
of  the  plucking  season  than  was  experienced  in 
1891.  All  the  tea  districts  in  India  suffered  alike 
in  this  respect. 

392,384  lb,  of  tea  have  been  sold  to  date  at  an 
average  of  9'08d  p6r  lb.  gross,  against  7'76d  for  the 
same  quantity  disposed  of  last  year.  This  better  price 
is  chiefly  owiDg  to  the  short  crop  producing  a prospect 
of  scarcity  in  the  market.  Owing  to  the  low  rates 
of  freight  in  1892  the  margin  of  profit  works  out  id 
per  lb.  better  than  in  1891,  making  the  increated 
difference  about  l£d  per  lb. 

The  directors  being  very  disappointed  and  conoerned 
at  the  great  falling  off  iu  quantity  and  also  in 
quality  of  the  teas  of  the  Assam  division,  considered 
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it  was  necessary  to  make  a change  in  the  manage- 
ment, and  a new  manager  has  been  appointed,  who, 
they  have  every  reason  to  believe,  will  make  a suooess 
of  his  charge. 

The  rate  of  exchange  with  India  will  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  Is  4Jd  per  rupee,  as  estimated.  Owing  to 
the  diminished  out-turn  the  oust  per  lb.  will  be  in- 
creased by  about  a half-penny  on  the  figure  estimated, 
and  will  amount  to  nearly  7§d. 

The  total  Indiun  tea  crop  for  1892  is  now  said  to 
be  about  three  million  lb.  less  than  that  of  1891, 
while  the  consumption  has  been  rather  larger,  and  the 
quantity  of  Ceylon  tea  has  no:  been  inorensiug  at  the 
rate  that  was  predicted. — R.  and  C.  Mail,  Feb,  3. 



CEYLON  TEA  IN  EGYPT. 

The  Egyptian  Gazette  of  Feb.  13th  says:  — 

Messrs.  Edgar  Kirby  & Co.,  have  just  received 
from  the  Ceylon  Tea  Growers  Association,  Colombo, 
a fresh  shipment  of  Ceylon  tea  and,  owing  to  the 
increased  demand,  they  have  arranged  to  supply 
from  this  date  their  numerous  clients  both  in  town 
and  the  interior  with  one  pound  of  pekoe  souchong 
and  a half  pound  packet  of  orange  pekoe  for  P.  T.  17, 
both  of  which,  mixed  together,  make  an  excellent 
blend  which  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  are  loud 
of  an  exquisite  aroma.  This  blend  is  strongly  re- 
commended  in  eases  of  headache  or  lassitude. 



NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE, 

Bogus  Tea  in  Russia.— They  have  an  original  method 
of  manufacturing  tea  in  some  parts  of  Russia,  and 
M.  Guleshambaroff,  a Russian  scientist,  has  been 
throwing  some  light  on  the  matter.  In  some  districts 
where  there  are  certainly  no  tea  plantations,  the 
supply  of  tea  sent  to  ther  railway  station  for  delivery 
was  considerably  in  excess  of  that  received,  and  this 
occasioned  some  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  and 
manufacture  of  bogus  stuff  known  as  “ Caucasian 
tea.”  One  enterprising  merchant  of  Kutais  had 
applied  to  the  “ Caucasian  Society  of  Rural  Economy” 
to  give  him  their  enlightened  assistance  in  order  to 
procure  special  privileges  for  the  manufacture  of 
“Caucasian  tea,”  of  which  he  furnished  them  with 
samples.  The  chemical  analyst  of  the  society 
discovered,  however,  that  the  so-called  tea  was 
Boiling  more  than  the  leaves  of  the  wild  plant 
called  “brussnik”  (Vaccinium  acrostaphylos),  which 
grows  in  profusion  in  the  forests  round  Kutais,  and, 
in  fact,  over  the  greater  part  of  Russia.  The 
secret  of  the  preparation  of  the  leaves  proved 
to  be  very  simple,  consisting  merely  in  crumpl- 
ing them  in  the  hand,  or  treading  them  under 
the  naked  foot  into  a lump  of  “dirty  green 
material,”  which  was  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun, 
under  whose  heat  the  leaves  curled  and  shrivelled 
into  a resemblance  to  ordinary  tea.  An  infusion  was 
made,  but  the  taste  was  so  bitter  aDd  abominable 
that  nobody  could  be  found  to  drink  off  a cup. 
Consequently  the  society  refused  its  oountenanoo 
decisively  to  the  manufacture  of  Caucasion  tea — a 
step  which  did  not  prevent  the  inventor  from  pursu- 
ing his  happy  idea,  which  soon  found  imitators.  The 
extent  to  which  this  trade  has  grown  may  be  guessed 
(says  the  correspondent  of  the  Standard)  from  the 
fact  that  horn  one  property,  near  Kutais,  three 
thousand  poods  were  exported,  at  an  average  price 
of  six  roubles  a pood.  Considering  that  the  cheapest 
tea  on  ordinary  price  lists  is  one  rouble  fifty  copecks 
a pound,  or  fifty-six  roubles  a pood,  the  damage 
done  to  honest  dealers  by  those  who  by  the  “ Cauca- 
sian tea”  to  mix  with  their  stock  can  easily  be 
imagined.  The  beat  tea  in  St.  Petersburg  is  quoted 
at  four  roubles,  or  eight  shillings,  the  pound,  and 
that  generally  drunk  by  the  middle  classes  at  about 
five  shillings,  and  the  consumption  is  enormous. 

Tea  and  the  Bailway  Tariffs. — The  new  ideas 
of  the  railway  companies  on  the  suhjeot  of  freight 
generally,  or  tea  in  particular,  and  those  of  the  London 
Wholesale  Tea  , Dealers’  Association  on  the  same 
subject,  do  not  harmonise  at  all.  At  a meeting  of 
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the  committee  of  the  association  held  recently,  the 
subject  of  the  new  railway  rates  was  discussed,  and 
a schedule  of  the  various  increases  was  taken  into 
consideration,  when  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Railway  Companies’  Association  to 
the  serious  injustice  of  the  rates  now  in  force, 
which  are  in  strict  violation  of  a promise  made  by 
the  railway  companies  at  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Lords  and  Commons.  A letter  addressed  to  a whole- 
sale firm  has  since  been  received  from  Sir  Henry 
Oakley,  in  which  he  intimates  that  the  special  rates 
for  tea  will  be  continued,  but  he  is  not  in  a 
position  to  state  that  they  will  be  precisely  the 
same  as  those  charged  before  the  new  rates  came 
into  force.  A notice  from  the  railway  companies 
with  special  reference  to  small  consignments  was 
read,  and  if  put  into  operation  as  from  the  1st 
instant,  it’is  calculated,  with  the  increased  tonnage 
rate,  to  add  one  shilling  per  chest  to  the  carriage 
to  eighty-six  northern  towns,  when  tea  is  sent  in 
lots  of  less  than  say  four  chests.  The  secretary 
was  instructed  to  particularly  bring  this  subject  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Trade  and  others  interested  in 
the  matter. — H.  and  C.  Mail,  Feb.  10. 


VARIOUS  NOTES. 

The  Artesian  Water  System  is  now  being 
largely  used  in  Queensland,  and  some  very  success- 
ful results  have  reoently  been  obtained.  On  the 
Charlotte  Plains  run,  near  Cunnamnlla,  an  enormous 
supply  of  water  has  been  struck  at  a depth  of 
1,848  ft.  It  is  estimated  that  the  supply  is  between 
4’000,000  and  5,000,000  gallons  daily.  This  is 
believed  to  be  the  greatest  artesian  supply  of 
water  yet  struck  in  Australia. 

The  Java  Exhibition  —The  exhibition  of  indus- 
trial and  natural  products  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Batavia  in  the  course  of  this 
year,  promises  to  be  a decided  success.  The 
agricultural  section  will  include  extensive  exhibits 
of  oinohona,  including  flowering  branches  as  well  as 
dried  baik,  indigo  and  other  dyestuffs,  spices,  gums 
and  resios,  essential  oils  and  medioinal  drugs  of 
native  as  well  as  European  use.  Prizes  are  offered 
for  the  best  treatises  on  the  cultivation  of  and 
commerce  in  cinchona,  pepper,  cubebs,  vanilla, 
cloves,  and  cinnamon,  and  for  the  best  project  for 
the  establishment  of  a oinchona-factory  in  Java.— 
Chemist  and  Druggist. 

Italian  Oranges. — The  produce  of  oranges  and 
lemons  in  the  south  of  Italy . was  last  year  very 
satisfactory  to  both  producers  and  merchants, 
having  reached  the  total  amount  of  57,000  tons 
of  the  value  of  285,OOOL  The  rise  in  the  price  for 
this  article  is  principally  owing  to  the  great  facilities 
granted  by  the  railway  companies,  by  which  means 
a great  quantity  is  exported  to  the  north  of  Italy, 
where  the  fruit  is  largely  consumed.  No  direot 
exportation  of  this  produot  was  from  Eaggio  Ca- 
labria to  foreign  countries,  effected  during  1891, 
save  a small  quantity  of  salted  citrons  for  Russia; 
although  it  is  well  to  note  that  of  the  quantity  of 
fruit  exported  from  Messina  to  foreign  countries, 
this  district  contributed  for  the  most  part,  espe- 
cially in  the  oranges,  of  which  that  province  does 
not  produoe  a great  quantity.  In  fact,  the  returns 
for  1891  show  an  exportation  of  97,000  boxes  of 
fruit  from  this  district  to  the  port  of  Messina, 
wherein  are  not  comprised  the  mandarines.  Also 
important  iB  the  production  of  dried  fruit  in  this 
district  particularly  of  chestnuts  and  figs,  the 
latter  being  considered  as  good  as  those  produced 
at  Smyrna.  The  quantity  exported  in  1891  was 
3000  tons,  of  which  1000  tons  were  direct  for  Malta. 
— Nilgiri  News. 


Indian  Potato  Blight.  — Dr.  D,  D.  Cunningham’s 
microscopical  investigations  into  the  Indian  potato 
blight  are  still  going  on,  and  elaborate  experi- 
ments are  being  pursued  in  the  practical  treatment 
of  the  crop  and  of  diseased  soils.  The  results  are 
expected  to  be  important,  and  will  be  made  publio 
in  due  course. — Pioneer,  Feb.  17. 

Engineering  Feat  at  Niagara  Falls. — Says 
Dr.  J.  H.  Taylor  in  the  Australasian 

Before  the  Chicago  Exhibition  opens  an  event  of 
enormous  practical  scientific  importance  will  have 
taken  place  in  America.  Some  weeks  ago  I gave  a 
description  of  the  enormous  engineering  feat 
which  has  been  going  on  for  more  than  two  years 
past  at  the  Niagara  Falls.  This  was  the  boring  of  a 
sloping  tunnel  or  tube  through  the  solid  rock,  from 
below  the  Falls  to  the  Rapids  above.  Practically  it 
was  “tapping  Niagara.’  The  tunnel  is  now  com- 
pleted, and  it  is  announced  that  the  jpower-plant  for 
transforming  the  energy  supplied  by  the  bead  of  water 
into  electricity  will  be  in  operation  by  March.  It  is 
anticipated  that  an  electric  current  will  be  generated 
equivalent  to  75,000  horse-power.  This  is  an  enor- 
mous supply,  but  a mere  trifle  as  compared  with  the 
mighty  energy  which  now  wastes  itself  in  tumbling 
over  the  Fails.  Forty-five  thousand  electrical  horse- 
power will  be  transmitted  from  the  Niagara  tunnel 
to  the  city  of  Buffalo  , many  miles  away,  and  30,000 
electrical  horse-power  is  to  be  conveyed  to  other 
places. 

Coffee:  Coorg,  Feb.  20th. — This  season's  crops 
in  the  Bamboo  have,  on  the  whole,  been  disap- 
pointing. Individual  places  could  not  have  done 
better  considering  that  the  strength  and  resources 
of  the  trees  had  been  somewhat  severely  taxed  in 
the  previous  bumper  season.  One  estate  (Dubarie) 
of  something  over  300  acres— which,  if  I am  not 
mistaken,  is  described  as  the  “plum’’  of  the  Bam- 
boo— gave  70  tons,  or  80  I am  told,  which  is  very 
good  after  something  over  100  tons  the  season 
before  especially  when  the  ills  which  coffee  has  to 
contend  against  in  these  days  are  taken  into  ac- 
count. A crop  of  forty  tons,  which  was  considered 
a very  good  outturn  for  the  acreage,  was  obtained 
off  another  place,  and  17  tons  off  a third  of  under 
200  acres  in  extent,  which  had  given  its  25  tons 
in  the  previous  season.  These  are  the  strikingly 
bright  spots  in  a dark  picture.  On  some  few  estates, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  crops  were  phenomenally 
short.  One  extraordinary  instance  may  be  mentioned 
where  a place  of  over  300  acres  gave  a crop  of  only 
5 tons  ! if  I am  correctly  informed,  this  is  one  of 
the  estates  on  which  extra  precautions  are 
taken  against  borer  in  the  way  of  having  the 
flies  caught  and  destroyed  and  washing  the 
stems  of  the  trees  with  a mixture  which,  from 
what  I can  learn  of  the  matter,  appears  to 
be  composed  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  copper. 
The  best  ont  uru  at  the  ooast  ouriug  worss  of 
t.e  fir.-t  shipments  oi  coffee  from  the  Suntikoppa 
District  was  90J  bushels  or  so  of  parchment  to 
the  toe,  which  may  be  Considered  very  good,  as 
outturns  sometimes  range  up  to  95  and  97  per 
ton.  The  above  outturns  were  obtained  from 
the  parchment  of  only  two  eetaee.  The  average 
even  in  these  cjses,  calculated  oa  the  several 
shipme  its,  will  rise  to  probably  about  93  bushels, 
if  not  more,  per  ton.  Last  season  I stated  that 
Duuke.d  Estate  had  given  the  best  outturns  on 
reoord.  I took  the  figures  from  information  sup- 
plied to  you  some  time  previously  by  the  Manager 
of  the  Coimbatore  Curing  Works.  I believe  they 
gave  rise  to  quite  a commotion  in  the  Bamboo.  There 
was  no  reason  for  this,  as  the  figures  (79)  were,  I 
believe,  quite  a common  outturn  dowu  the  Ghauts  in 
the  old  days.  Nothing  has  been  attempted  in  the  way 
of  drying  coffee  under  shade.  On  one  estate  years 
ago  it  was  noticed  that  the  coffee  was  oi  better  quality 
and  always  fetched  higher  prices  than  that  of 
any  of  the  neighbouring  estates-  This  was  attributed 
to  a belt,  ot  trees  on  one  side  of  the  barbaoues  which 
ca>t  a shade  over  the  latter  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day,— Madras  Mail. 
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GAMBIE, 


( From  the  Agricultural  Bulletin  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.) 
( Continued  from  page  592.) 


Forms  op  Gambir. 

The  Malays  make  four  kinds  of  gambirs,  viz.:— 
Gambir  papan,  bidat , paku  and  dudur. 

The  first  two  of  these  are  chewing  gambirs,  the 
others  are  used  for  dyeing. 

Gambir  bidat  (round  gambir)  is  the  most  expensive 
of  the  chewing  gambirs.  The  Siak  gambir  is  usually 
of  this  form,  but  is  much  adulterated  with  rice 
dust  and  cloves.  It  consists  of  thin  circular  biscuits 
about  1^  inch  across  (and  about  a line  thick  and 
valued  at  9 or  10  dollars  per  pikul. 

Gambir  papan  (lit.  board  gambir)  is  in  the  form  of 
thin  squares  about  an  inch  and-a-half  each  way,  and 
about  one  line  thick.  It  is  light  brown,  paler  within, 
and  rather  crumbly  in  texture.  It  is  valued  at  $5.50 
to  ®6  per  pikul.  This  is  the  form  known  in  the 
Singapore  trade  as  Flake  Gambir. 

Gambir  paku  (nail  gambir)  called  in  trade  Finger 
Gambir  is  made  in  the  form  of  sticks,  about  three 
inches  long.  It  is  rather  a sticky,  viscid  material, 
and  very  dark  in  colour.  Its  highest  value  is  $6 
a pikul. 

Gambir  dudur  (dice  or  cube  gambir)  is  made  in 
small  cubes  an  inch  each  way.  There  are  two  forms 
— No.  1 is  of  a light  reddish  brown  outside,  and  a 
light  yellowish  brown  on  fracture,  very  homogeneous 
and  fine  grained,  dry  and  easily  powdered.  It  is 
valued  at  $9  a pikul;  No.  2 is  darker,  blackish  brown, 
less  homogeneous  and  shiny.  It  is  of  inferior  quality 
and  is  valued  at  $7  a pikul. 

Van  Romburgh  also  mentions  a form  manufactured 
for  the  inland  market  in  West  Java  in  round  pieces, 
24  mm.  by  9 mm.,  which  commands  a higher  price 
than  the  square  flat  cakes. 

Some  other  forms  are  mentioned  by  Couperus  as 
used  in  his  time.  The  best  quality,  he  says,  has  a 
triangular  shape,  each  side  having  a length  of  about 
one  and-a-half  (Amsterdam)  inches,  and  a quarter  of 
an  inch  thick.  Another  form  obtained  from  Patabahan 
was  bullet  shaped,  two  inches  through,  black  outside 
and  full  of  bits  of  leaves.  Kampar  in  Sumatra 
produced  three  kinds  of  gambir — one  flat  and  round, 
tour  inches  through,  one  the  size  and  shape  of  a flint 
gun  bullet,  and  one  resembling  the  Siak  form,  but 
heavily  adulterated.  These  forms  seem  to  have 
died  out,  the  fancy  of  the  natives  being  for  gambir 
bidat,  papan  and  dudur. 

The  Chinese  also  make  Gambir  papan,  bulat,  paku, 
and  dudur ; and  also  bale  gambir.  This  latter  is 
the  common  form  made  by  the  small  cultivators, 
and  is  usually  made  up  on  the  field  in  the  form  of 
oblong  blocks  about  eighteen  inches  long  and  eight 
thick.  Bach  block  is  enclosed  in  a rush  matting. 
The  merchant  makes  it  up  into  bales  for  export. 
It  is  the  wettest  of  all  the  gambirs,  containing  an 
excessive  amount  of  water,  and  is  a sticky  mass, 
dark  brown  outside,  yellowish  within, 

Planting. 

The  greater  number  of  cultivators  prefer  to  grow 
the  gambir  on  virgin  soil,  newly  cleared  of  jungle. 
Some  plant  on  old  tapioca  ground,  or  put  tapioca  in- 
to the  fresh  cleared  jungle  ground  first  and  plant 
gambir  on  it  after  a year  or  two.  I have  seen  good 
results  from  this,  but  I have  also  seen  a plantation 
quite  dead  after  about  five  years,  which  had  been 
grown  on  old  tapioca  soil  even  after  brushwood  had 
been  allowed  to  cover  it  between  the  cultivations. 
Neglect  and  excessive  cropping  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  this  destruction,  but  the  soil  had  been  a 
long  time  under  tapioca,  and  was  probably  very  poor. 

Virgin  soil  is,  however,  doubtless  the  best  for 
gambir,  but  in  any  case  when  the  land  has  been 
under  cultivation  previously,  whether  with  tapioca 
or  any  other  crop,  it  should  be  fallowed  and  let  to  I 
return  to  jungle  for  a time  before  re-planting.  Old 
gambir  ground  if  left  soon  reverts  to  secondary 
jungle  if  the  soil  is  good  and  after  a few  years  can 
be  re-planted. 
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The  soil  most  commonly  found  in  Singapore  con- 
sists of  a yellow  clay.  Sandy  soil  is,  however,  better. 
In  Bangka  yellow  sand  mixed  with  clay  is  preferred'. 
In  the  Rhio-Lingga  Archipelago  the  soil  is  red  loam 
mixed  with  sand  and  covered  with  a slight  laver 
of  humus. 

From  sea  level  up  to  about  four  or  five  hundred 
feet  altitude  is  the  proper  range  of  cultivation ; above 
this  the  plant  does  not  seem  to  thrive. 

In  all  plantations  it  is  essential  to  retain  belts  of 
jungle  close  at  hand  to  supply  firewood  and  to  act 
as  screens  for  the  crops.  To  make  any  crop  requiring 
the  use  of  firewood  pay,  it  is  essential  to  have  the 
firing  accessible  and  plentiful.  The  difficulty  of 
getting  wood  close  to  the  gambir  and  pepper  fields 
in  Singapore  has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  much 
of  the  cultivation.  In  many  parts  of  Malacca,  aban- 
doned land  very  quickly  reverts  to  brush-wood  and 
eventually  jungle,  but  in  Singapore  a deserted  plan- 
tation is  immediately  overrun  with  lalang  ( Imperata 
arundinacea),  a useless  grass  which  entirely  prevents 
the  growth  of  brush-wood  for  many  years  and  which 
has  to  be  entirely  eradicated  with  the  hoe  before  any 
further  cultivation  can  take  place.  Lalang  is  easily 
kept  out  of  the  plantation  by  a belt  of  jungle,  and 
this  is  an  additional  reason  for  keeping  it  sur- 
rounded by  forest. 

But  indeed  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  now  the  day 
has  gone  by  when  the  planter,  whether  of  tea,  coffee 
or  gambir,  or  of  any  other  crop,  on  a large  scale 
destroys  all  the  forest  on  his  property  in  order  to 
get  a little  more  acreage  of  cultivation.  The  disas- 
trous results  of  such  a practice  are  now  well  known 
to  all  intelligent  European  planters,  and  we  may 
hope  that  the  experience  learnt  at  such  expense  in 
other  colonies  may  not  be  neglected  by  planters  in 
countries  not  yet  injured  by  excessive  denudation  of 
forests. 

Sowing. 

The  seeds  are  very  minute  and  light.  The  cap- 
sules are  gathered  when  they  begin  to  split,  and 
laid  on  a sheet  of  paper  or  cloth  till  the  seeds  fall 
out.  The  Natives  say  that  they  will  not  keep  above 
twenty-four  hours.  This  is  incorrect,  with  oare  they 
can  be  kept  as  long  as  six  months,  but  for  this 
they  must  be  kept  in  a dry,  tin  box  so  as  to  be 
free  from  the  attacks  of  caterpillars,  and  must  be 
dried  in  the  sun  at  least  once  a week,  or  they  will 
be  destroyed  by  mildew.  The  duration  of  the  seed 
much  depends,  I believe,  on  its  dryness  when  gathered. 
However,  it  is  better  to  sow  the  seed  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  is  ripe.  In  Singapore  the  Chinese 
rarely  make  seed  beds  or  nurseries  for  the  young 
plants,  but  sprinkle  the  seed  loosely  on  any  bare 
patch  of  ground,  often  among  the  pepper-vines,  and 
do  not  even  cover  them  with  soil.  They  have  a 
superstition  that  the  seed  must  be  sown  by  a man 
who  never  drinks  spirituous  liquors,  or  it  will  never 
germinate. 

The  better  class  of  cultivators,  however,  form 
nursery  beds  for  the  young  plants.  The  beds  are 
made  by  preference  on  the  low-lying,  damp,  black 
soil,  by  the  streams  in  the  valleys,  and  each  bed  is 
surrounded  by  a trench  of  water.  The  seed  is  care- 
fully sprinkled  over  the  bed  and  a little  soil  is  in 
like  manner  sprinkled  over  it.  The  beds  are  shaded 
with  coconut  leaves  supported  on  sticks  about  three 
feet  from  the  ground.  It  appears  to  me,  however, 
that  the  plants  more  fully  exposed  to  the  san,  viz., 
those  at  the  edge  of  the  beds,  thrive  better  than 
the  inner  ones,  which  were  more  shaded.  It  is  certain 
that  gambir  is  a plant  which,  when  fairly  developed, 
wants  as  much  light  as  it  can  get. 

The  seed  takes  from  fourteen  days  to  two  months 
to  germinate,  or  even  longer.  About  half  of  what 
is  sown  comes  up. 

Cuttings. 

In  Bangka,  according  to  Dr.  Romburgh,  the  plant 
is  propagated  by  cuttings  only,  in  this  manner,  the 
bush  is  cut  down  and  burnt,  and  twigs,  not  too  young, 
of  the  old  plant  are  cut  into  lengths  and  stuck  in 
the  bare  ground.  If  necessary,  they  can  be  re- 
moved to  a different  part  of  the  plantation  when  they 
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.developed  into  young  plants.  In  the  Peninsula 
and  Rhio  the  plants  are  never  grown  from  cuttings, 
and  indeed  I never  found  them  to  strike  well. 

Seedlings. 

The  plants  when  about  nine  months  old  and  a 
foot  tall  are  removed  from  the  nurseries  and  planted 
out  in  the  future  plantation.  Small  square  holes  are 
dug  in  the  ground  about  12  feet  apart,  and  the  plants 
put  in  so  that  the  top  leaves  are  on  a level  with  the 
top  of  the  hole,  and  a piece  of  fern  is  laid  on  the 
top  to  shade  the  little  plant.  This  prevents  any 
damage  from  a too  sudden  change  from  the  shaded 
seed  bed  to  the  hot  open  field.  The  trees  grow  very 
rapidly,  sometimes  as  much  as  a foot  a month,  and 
in  a year,  or  better  still  a year  and-a-half,  the  first 
cutting  takes  place. 

The  plants  are  never  manured  at  all,  but  in  some 
plantations  the  used  leaves  are  thrown  back  upon 
the  soil  and  serve  as  manure.  Manuring  properly 
would  probably  make  a great  improvement  in  the 
ield,  as  the  strain  on  the  plant  from  cutting  so 
eavily  must  be  very  great. 

The  soil  that  seems  to  suit  the  plant  best  is  rather 
sandy  and  quite  [dry,  with  full  exposure  to  the  sun. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  water  cannot  accumulate  at 
the  roots  in  anyway,  which  is  most  injurious  to  the 
plant.  It  is,  therefore,  usual  to  select  a hillside  for 
the  cultivation  so  that  the  water  may  escape  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  rain. 

The  common  cultivator  takes  no  pains  to  keep  his 
plantation  free  from  weeds  and  grass,  and  under  scrubs 
are  allowed  to  grow  up  so  as  often  to  quite  conceal 
the  bushes.  It  is  only  cleared  shortly  before  cut- 
ting for  convenience  of  the  gatherers.  In  the  better 
plantations  the  ground  beneath  the  bushes  is  kept 
absolutely  clean  of  weeds.  The  advantages  of  this 
are  obvious,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  a hot  and  dry  climate  the  rootlets  of 
the  plants  are  very  liable  to  suffer  from  sun  heat 
on  the  soil,  if  they  are  not  shaded  in  any  wTay. 
For  this  reason  it  is  advisable  to  plant  the  seedlings 
close  enough  for  their  branches  to  touch  each  other 
when  adult,  and  so  throw  shade  over  the  whole 
ground. 

It  often  happens  that  other  plants  get  mixed  in 
among  the  seedlings  in  the  nursery  bed,  and  there 
is  among  them  especially  a Rubiaceous  plant  (Chasalia 
curvijlora),  which  is  very  common,  and  of  which 
seedlings  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  gambir  plants. 
There  is,  however,  an  easy  test  for  the  true  plant, 
apart  from  the  taste  of  the  leaf,  which  is  unmistake- 
able.  Take  a leaf  of  the  suspected  plant  and  rub 
it  to  pulp  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  when  if  it 
is  gambir  a white  sticky  liquid  will  presently  exude 
and  form  a lather. 

Enemies. 

The  plant  is  remarkably  free  from  the  attacks  of 
insects  and  other  pests.  The  deer  do  a small  amount 
of  damage  by  nibbling  the  young  shoots,  and  it  is 
due  to  their  constantly  visiting  the  fields  at  dusk  and 
early  dawn  that  the  tiger  is  so  frequently  seen  in 
or  near  the  gambir  plantations  and  not  rarely  attacks 
and  kills  the  coolies  at  their  work  at  these  times. 

The  only  insect  I have  observed  on  the  plant  is 
the  larva  of  the  common  Atlas-moth  ( Attacus  Atlas), 
a very  destructive  insect  on  account  of  the  amount 
of  foliage  it  devours.  It  is  rarely  found  on  the  gambir, 
however,  and  usually  seems  to  have  attacked  the 
tree  after  devouring  all  the  leaves  of  some  other 
plant  upon  which  the  eggs  were  originally  laid,  and 
finding  itself  then  pressed  for  food. 

Chopping. 

Although  some  cultivators  take  the  first  crop  as 
early  as  six  months  after  planting,  it  is  much  better 
to  wait  for  a year  and  a half  before  taking  the  first 
crop.  Many  planters  crop  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  without  doing  any  apparent  damage  to  the 
plant,  but  the  crop  taken  then  is  very  small,  and 
it  is  much  better  to  let  the  plant  get  to  its  full 
strength  before  cutting. 

The  small  cultivator  in  Singapore  crops  three  times 
in  two  years,  but  then  crops  very  heavily.  The 
more  careful  planter  takes  a smaller  crop  every  four 


months.  As  there  are  practically  no  seasons  in 
Singapore,  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  crop  is 
taken  is  of  no  importance,  so  long  as  it  is  not  taken 
too  soon  after  the  last  crop. 

In  extensive  cultivations  it  is  generally  so  arranged 
that  different  portions  can  be  cropped  in  rotation, 
by  which  means  a comparatively  small  boiling  plant 
can  be  kept  regularly  at  work  all  the  year  round, 
instead  of  having  a press  of  work  at  one  time  and 
nothing  to  do  at  another.  For  this  reason  cropping 
on  a small  scale  every  four  months  is  most  suitable 
for  large  estates. 

In  the  small  cultivations  pepper  is  usually  cultivated 
with  the  gambir,  the  same  apparatus  doing  for  both, 
partially.  In  this  case  the  two  crops  are  allowed  to 
alternate,  so  that  while  the  pepper  is  growing  the 
gambir  is  being  cropped  aud  boiled. 

With  ordinary  care  a plantation  will  last  for  from 
13  to  20  years,  but,  as  a rule,  after  15  years  it  is 
nearly  worn  out.  With  really  careful  cultivation  it 
will  last  from  25  to  30  years.  It  is  at  its  best  in 
about  8 years  after  planting. 

The  ordinary  Chinese  coolie  crops  the  gambir  with 
a curious  little  knife,  the  blade  of  which  is  curved 
and  broad,  and  about  three  inches  long.  With  the 
aid  of  this  he  breaks  rather  than  cuts  off  the  branches 
of  the  plant. 

The  Malay,  on  the  other  hand,  plucks  the  leaves, 
saying  that  the  Chinese  cut  the  tree  to  death,  but 
on  enquiry  I found  that  under  their  system  the 
bushes  are  decidedly  less  proliferous  and  live  shorter 
lives.  At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  the  Chinese  do  in  many  cases  over-cut  the 
plants,  and  treat  them  very  roughly.  This  is  es- 
pecially the  case  in  small  cultivation  where,  unless 
a large  quantity  is  cut,  the  amount  of  gambir  made 
is  too  small  to  bring  a sufficient  amount  of  profit. 

It  is  probable  that  the  cutting  of  the  branches 
has  the  advantage  over  mere  plucking  of  the  leaves, 
in  that  it  keeps  down  the  excessive  development  of 
wood,  and,  in  fact,  takes  the  place  of  pruning.  Like 
all  species  of  the  genus  Uncaria  the  plant  has  a 
tendency  to  make  wood  very  rapidly  at  the  expense 
of  the  leaves,  and  this  requires  to  be  kept  back, 
especially  as  the  twigs  produce  but  little  gambir, 
and  are  to  all  intents  useless  in  the  production  of 
the  drug. 

The  Chinese  on  cutting  the  branches  put  them 
into  large  rattan  baskets  about  three  feet  tall  and 
carry  them  to  the  gambir  shed.  Here  they  are 
thrown  into  a trough  and  the  bigger  sticks  removed. 
The  rest — leaves,  twigs,  flowers  and  fruit— are  all 
thrown  into  the  boiling  pan. 

The  bushes  recover  their  mutilation  with  surprising 
rapidity,  and  young  shoots  are  put  out  again  very  soon. 

In  cutting  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  old, 
dark  green,  firm  leaves  only  produce  the  drug,  the 
young  leaves  and  buds  little  or  none,  at  the  same 
time  the  terminal  shoots  must  be  cut  at  least  from 
time  to  time  to  keep  the  bushes  at  a convenient 
height  (usually  about  four  feet  tall)  for  gathering. 
Whether  it  is  preferable  to  cut  the  bushes  com- 
paratively lightly  so  that  too  great  a strain  is  not 
put  upon  the  plant,  by  which  means  the  plantation 
might  be  made  to  last  in  good  producing  order  for 
a great  number  of  years,  or  whether  to  cut  heavily 
(as  the  Chinese  and  Malays  often  do)  and  work 
out  the  trees  in  six  or  eight  years,  and  then  re- 
plant, will  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
planter. 

Gambir  grows  so  rapidly  that  it  is  probable  that 
the  latter  plan  may  pay  best  in  many  cases. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Tea. — OwiDg  to  the  unsatisfactory  quality  of  the 
tea  tendered  last  month  for  the  Commissariat  De- 
partment, fresh  tenders  were  again  called  for.  These 
were  opened  last  Saturday  by  a Committee  of 
Officers  with  the  result  that  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
Octavius  Steel  and  Co.,  of  Calcutta,  through  their 
local  Agents,  Messrs.  Parry  and  Co.,  was  accepted. 
The  tender  is  for  a supply  of  122,000  lb.  of  tea.— AT. 
Mail. 
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THE  CASTLEREAGH  TEA  COMPANY  OF 
CEYLON,  LD. 

The  annual  ordinary  general  meeting  of  shareholders 
was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Company,  No.  13,  Queen 
Street,  Fort,  on  28th  February  1893  at  4 p.m. 

Present: — Messrs.  J.  H.  Starey  (Managing  Director) 
in  the  chair,  V.  A.  Julius,  W.  Moir,  B.  G.  L.  Bremner 
(Secretary),  J.  R.  Fairweather,  W.  Mackenzie,  J.  A. 
Martin,  Hon.  L.  H.  Kelly,  and  by  proxy  Messrs.  C.  A. 
Martin,  A.  H.  Dingwall,  Hon.  G.  S.  Williams,  G.  M. 
Fowler,  H.  D.  A.  Macleod,  E.  H.  Skrine,  E.  Rosling, 
R.  Reid,  K.  Rollo,  and  James  Anderson,  and  Mrs.  B. 
B.  Richard, 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  26th  November 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  report  of  the  Directors  was  taken  as  read. 

The  Managing  Director  proposed  its  adoption, saying 
there  was  little  to  be  said  that  was  not  in  the  Report. 
It  was  subject  of  regret  that  the  Directors  were 
unable  to  declare  a dividend  of  8 per  cent  for  the 
year,  as  anticipated  at  the  time  of  the  interim  divi- 
dend. There  was  a large  item  of  R2,772  charged  in  the 
accounts  as  preliminary  expenses  which  will  not  occur 
again.  The  profit  was  R18,682,  and  that  the  proprietors 
should  get  6 per  cent  in  the  first  year  is  not  very 
unsatisfactory,  though  small  in  these  days  compared 
with  the  large  dividends  by  some  other  concerns. 
The  estate  was  not  nearly  at  full  maturity.  The 
estimate  as  reduced  in  August  had  been  obtained. 
The  profit  per  acre  was  R40  and  yield  280  lb.  per 
acre.  The  profit  for  present  season  will  depend 
more  on  the  prices  than  the  yield.  The  yield  for 
resent  year  could  only  be  spoken  of  with  much 
iffidonce.  In  January  and  February  it  has  been 
poor  and  less  than  at  the  same  time  last  year  in 
consequence  of  cold  nights  and  drought.  The  north- 
east monsoon  has  practically  failed  and  its  failure 
was  very  much  felt  on  such  a thirsty  soil,  but  the 
weather  and  the  yield  in  the  last  few  days  has 
improved  and  a little  rain  has  fallen.  When  visiting 
the  estate  about  end  of  January  and  in  consultation 
with  Mr.  Mackenzie;  the  speaker  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  112,000  lb.  tea  might  be  secured  in 
1893.  Every  economy  is  being  studied  as  the  estimate 
of  expenditure  shows.  If  the  tea  sells  at  50  cents 
the  earnings  should  be  7 per  cent.;  at  55,  9 per  cent.; 
and  at  60  cents  11  per  cent.  To  date  the  tea 
has  sold  at  about  54  cents.  The  476  acres 

tea  represented  in  capital  account  at  R505  per 
acre.  The  number  of  shareholders  is  now  83, 
and  the  lowest  price  paid  for  shares  is  R105,  the 
highest  price  being  R120.  He  moved  that  the 
Directors’  report  and  the  accompanying  accounts 
as  at  31st  December  1892  be  received  and  adopted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kelly  seconded  the  motion.  He  took  upon 
himself  the  seconding  because  he  promoted  the 
Company.  As  old  superintendent  and  proprietor  he 
had  to  state  that  all  the  tea  was  formerly  in  coffee, 
He  certainly  thought  when  coffee  was  cut  out  that 
tea  would  have  pulled  round  sooner  than  it  did.  He 
held  the  largest  number  of  shares  in  the  Company, 
thereby  proving  his  faith  in  the  Company.  Though 
the  Company  has  not  done  what  he  expected  it  to  do, (no 
one  could  be  more  disappointed  than  he)  he  had  the 
most  implicit  faith  in  the  Company  and  its  present 
management.  He  took  some  blame  to  himself  for 
being  too  sanguine,  but  he  honestly  believed  that 
there  is  a good  future  before  the  Company. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Fairweather  asked  for  an  explanation  of 
the  difference  between  the  estimates  of  180,000  in  the 
prospectus  and  the  present  estimate  of  112,000  lb. 
for  1893. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kelly  said  he  might  have  been 
absolutely  wrong  in  anticipating  the  figures  stated 
in  the  prospeotus,  and  if  so  he  would  be  odo  of 
the  principal  sufferers.  The  first  year’s  working  has 
been  very  disappointing,  but  many  things  h»d  to 
be  considered.  He  was  certsiu  that  gentlemen  who 
retained  their  shares  would  not  be  sorry  for  it; 
and  as  to  the  management  he  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  things  as  they  are. 

The  motion  was  then  put  to  the  meeting  and 

carried, 


Mr.  Mackenzie  then  proposed : — “ That  a dividend  of 
R2  per  Bhare  be  declared  and  made  payable  on  the 
2nd  March.  Seconded  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Martin.  Carried. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin  proposed  “ That  Mr.  John  H. 
Starey  be  re-elected  aDireotor.”  Seconded  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Fairweather.  Carried. 

Mr.  Starey  thanked  the  meeting  for  re-electing  him. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Fairweather  proposed  : — “That  Mr.  John 
Guthrie  be  elected  auditor  at  a fee  of  R50.”  Seconded 
by  Mr.  W.  Moir.  Carried. 

Hod.  Mr.  Kelly  said  on  the  part  of  the  share- 
holders he  was  very  glad  to  see  the  present 
management  continue,  and  proposed  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Direotors  and  the  Manager  of  the  estate.  The 
Chairman  thanked  Mr.  Kelly  for  his  remarks  and 
said  their  best  endeavours  would  be  directed  to  attain 
the  success  that  Mr.  Kelly  so  confidently  anticipated. 

report. 

The  Direotors  submit  herewith  the  Balance  Sheet 
and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  period  of  thir- 
teen months  ending  31st  December,  1892,  duly  audited. 

The  balance  of  profit  is  R18,633  64.  Of  this  sum 
R9,600  was  absorbed  in  paying  an  interim  dividend 
at  the  rate  of  4 per  oent.  leaving  R9, 033-64  for  dis- 
posal. The  Directors  propose  to  write  off  the  whole 
of  the  expenees  connected  with  the  formation  of  the 
Company,  amounting  to  R2, 772-25,  to  declare  a further 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  2 per  cent,  payable  on  2nd 
March,  absorbing  R4.800  00,  and  to  carry  forward  to 
1893  account  R1,46T39. 

In  consequence  of  unfavorable  weather,  whioh  lowered 
the  yield  of  Tea  in  all  up-country  districts,  the  crop 
secured  was  only  112,120  )b.  Tho  cost  of  the  Tea  de- 
livered to  buyers  was  40  55  oents.  The  net  value  rea- 
lized from  sales  was  52  29  cents  per  lb. 

The  crop  of  coffee  was  239J  bnshels  parchment.  Bold 
for  R3.973  07 ; and  of  cardamoms  894  lb.  sold  for 
R882-14  ; and  of  oinchona  bark  18,193  lb.  sold  for 
R2.C21-19. 

The  Company’s  property  consisted  of  i — 
f376  acres  Tea  over  4 years  old 
Tea-?  84  „ „ „ 3 

( 16  „ ,,  planted  in  1891 

50  „ Forest 

526  acres 

Another  large  Tea  Roller  hse  been  added  at  the 
Factory. 

Mr.  John  Helps  Starey  retires  from  the  board  by 
rotation,  in  terms  of  the  Articles  of  Association,  and 
being  eligible  offers  himself  for  re-eleotion. 

The  Shareholders  will  be  asked  to  elect  an  Auditor 
for  the  current  year. 

♦ — 

YATADERIA  TEA  COMPANY  OF 
CEYLON,  LIMITED. 

The  fifth  annual  ordinary  general  meeting  of 
this  Company  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Com- 
pany, 13  Queen  Street,  Fort,  on  the  28th  February  1893, 
pursuant  to  notice.  Mr.  H.  V.  Masefield  was  in  the 
Chair,  and  the  following  shareholders  were  present : 
— Messrs.  D.  Fairweather,  J.  H.  Starey  (managing 
director),  B.  G.L.  Bremner  (Secretary),  J.  A.  Martin 
and  P.  E.  Rogers,  and  by  attorney  Messrs.  W.  W. 
Church  and  H.  W.  Hornby.  The  Secretary  read 
the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  annual  general  meeting  held 
25th  February  1892,  and  the  extraordinary  general 
meeting  held  12th  August  1892,  were  duly  confirmed. 

The  report  of  the  directors  having  been  taken  as 
read  Mr.  Masefield  moved  its  adoption,  viz  “That 
the  report  of  the  directors  and  accounts  for  the 
year  1892  be  received  and  adopted.” 

The  Managing  Director  in  seconding  the  motion 
commented  upon  the  accounts  and  business.  The 
balance  brought  forward  was  R11.236  against  only 
Rl,751  last  year,  and  if  the  report  were  adopted  the 
balance  carried  forward  would  be  about  the  same, 
viz.,  Rll,217.  The  amount  written  off  for  deprecia- 
tion was  rather  larger  than  last  year  owing  to  some 
machinery  coming  on  for  its  chare  of  writing  9^ 
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The  crop  was  63,9001b.  more  than  last  year  giving 
increased  value  of  117,550.  The  capital  cost  of  the 
area  now  stood  at  R279  per  cultivated  acre  as  com- 
pared with  R331  last  year  showing  R52  per  acre 
improvement,  a large  reduction  caused  by  the  121 
acres  of  one  year  old  tea  being  brought  into  the 
reckoning.  As  there  would  still  be  capital  outlay 
upon  this  young  tea,  the  figure  might  be  higher 
next  year.  The  profit  earned  exclusive  of  balance 
brought  forward  is  about  30J  per  cent  against  31 
per  cent  last  year,  and  the  profit  per  acre  is  R87 
which  is  satisfactory,  the  same  dividend  as  in  the 
previous  year  is  proposed,  and  to  place  RIO, 000  to  a 
reserve  fund.  The  reasons  for  proposing  this 
reserve  were  that  even  after  writing  down  liberally, 
the  amount  invested  inland,  buildings  and  machinery 
was  more  than  the  paid-up  capital,  besides  which  there 
were  large  coast  advances  outstanding  and  the  lock- 
up in  the  new  O.  B.  C. ; and  by  placing  this 
sum  to  reserve  there  would  be  the  necessary 
provision  of  working  capital ; besides  this  a 
proposal  had  been  made  to  pay  a quarterly 
dividend  and  if  it  were  the  general  wish  of  the 
shareholders  the  directors  might  adopt  that  plan; 
but  more  working  capital  would  of  course  be 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid  borrowing.  The  new 
season  to  date  had  not  been  favorable,  though  a 
slightly  larger  quantity  of  tea,  viz.  69,4001b.  against 
68,300  lb.,  had  been  secured  than  at  the  same  date 
last  season,  still  the  increase  was  not  proportionate 
to  the  increased  total  estimate.  The  market  last 
year  was  comparatively  low  for  teas  of  this  class, 
though  good  in  the  later  months,  and  it  was 
satisfactory  to  see  the  average  sale  price  slightly 
better  than  the  previous  year.  There  had  been  a 
good  increase  in  the  yield  per  acre,  particularly  in 
the  100  acres  of  1888,  which  gave  7761b.  and  the  41 
acreB  of  1889  which  gave  708  lb.  per  acre.  There 
are  now  700  acres  tea  of  which  627  acres  were 
under  leaf,  the  profit  last  year  being  R87  per  acre. 
The  number  of  shareholders  was  reduced  by  3,  to  41 
in  all,  The  value  of  the  shares  had  steadily  increased, 
the  highest  price  paid  being  R240  and  the  lowest 
price  R200. 

The  Managing  Dibectoh  would  be  glad  to  give  any 
further  information  that  the  shareholders  might 
desire. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Fairweather  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment:— “That  a bonus  of  5 per  cent  be  paid  instead  of 
a reserve  fund  being  created,”  but  the  proposition  not 
meeting  with  a seconder  the  Chairman  put  the 
original  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin  proposed;— “That a dividend  of 
R13  per  share  for  the  half-year  ended  31st  December 
1892  (making,  with  the  interim  dividend  of  R12  per 
share  paid  in  August  1892,  25  per  cent,  for  the  year 
1892)  be  declared  and  made  payable  on  2nd  March 
1893,”  and  Mr.  P.  B.  Rogers  seconded  and  it  was 
carried. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin  proposed: — “That  Mr.  David 
Fairweather,  who  retires  by  rotation,  be  re-elected.” 
Mr.  H.  V.  Masefield  seconded,  and  it  was  carried. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Martin  proposed:— “ That  the  directors’ 
remuneration  be  increased  by  R100  for  each  one  per 
cent  of  dividend  or  bonus  paid  over  20  per  cent  per 
annum”  saying,  he  thought  the  directors  fully  deserved 
the  increased  remuneration. 

Mr.  P.  E.  Rogers  seconded,  and  it  was  carried, 
the  Managing  Director  explaining  that  a similar  re- 
solution had  been  adopted  by  another  Company. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Fairweather  proposed  “ That  Mr.  John 
Guthrie  be  re-elected  auditor  at  a fee  of  R100  per 
annum.”  Mr.  D.  Fairweather  seconded,  and  it  was 
carried. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Chair,  which  wns  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Mase- 
field, who  thanked  the  shareholders  for  their  attendance 
and  assistance  in  the  but  mess. 

REPORT. 

The  Directors  have  the  pleasure  to  submit  the 
Balance  Sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the 
year  ending  3lst  December,  1892,  duly  audited. 

The  balance  of  profit  (including  Rll,236’29  brought 
forward  from  last  year,  after  writing  off  for  depre- 
ciation qf  buildings  and  machinery,  and  also  25  per 


cent,  of  the  amount  in  the  New  Oriental  Bank  Cor- 
poration, as  shown  by  the  accounts)  is  R68,717‘25. 
Of  this  sum  R22, 800-00  has  been  absorded  in  paying 
an  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent.;  and 
the  Directors  propose  that  a further  dividend  of  13 
percent,  absorbing  R24,700  00,  be  declared  and  made 
payable  on  the  2nd  March,  that  R10, 000.00  be  carried 
to  Reserve  Fund,  and  that  the  remainder  of  Rll, 217-26 
be  carrii  d forward. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  property  representing 
capital  stands  in  tho  Balance  Sheet  at  approximately 
R279  00  per  acre  cultivated,  as  compared  with  about 
R331‘00  in  the  previous  year’s  accounts. 

The  additional  Roller  referred  to  in  the  last  report 
was  erected,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  this 
year  another  large  Roller  and  aDO’.her  Drier.  Tbe 
permanent  bungalow  for  the  Supeiintendent  has  not 
yet  been  built. 

The  total  Tea  crop  was  460,553  lb.,  or  10,553  lb. 
mere  tban  estimated  n tbe  last  report ; and  but  for 
unfavorable  flushing  weather  in  the  later  months  of 
the  yeRr  the  excess  might  have  been  larger.  Tbe 
pluckiDg  area  was  527  acres,  with  a small  quantity 
from  the  52  acres  of  1891. 

Tbe  tolal  quantity  of  Tea  for  disposal  was  450,404 
lb.,  which  was  all  sold  locally.  The  coBt  of  the  tea 
delivered  to  buyers,  including  all  oharges  and  de- 
preciation of  buildings  and  machinery,  was  24-09 
cents  per  lb.  (beiDg  ’82  of  a cent  more  than  in  1891). 
The  net  value  realised  from  6ales  was  37'84  cents 
per  lb.  (being  -37  of  a cent  more  tban  for  the  pre- 
vious crop). 

The  Company's  property  (with  no  new  purchase*  to 
record  during  the  year)  consisted  at  the  31st  December 
1892,  of 
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953  acres 

The  Directors  do  not  propose  any  extension 
in  1893. 

The  estimated  orop  for  1893  is  482,700  lb. 

Mr.  David  Fairweather  retires  from  tbe  board  by 
rotation  in  terms  of  tbe  articles  of  Association  and 
being  eligible  offers  himself  for  re-election. 

The  Shareholders  will  be  requested  to  elect  an 
Auditor  for  the  current  year. 

By  order  of  the  Direotors,  B.  G.  L.  Bremneb, 
Secretary.  Colombo,  18th  Feb,  1893. 


INDIAN  PATENTS. 


The  26th  Jan.  1893. 

No.  13  of  1893.— William  Bull,  Civil  Engineer,  at 
present  residing  in  Calcutta,  for  an  improvement  in 
the  burning  of  bricks  and  tiles. 

No.  16  of  1893. — Alexander  Tasker  Mclsaac,  Engi- 
neer, Doodputlee  Tea  Estate,  Caohar,  for  improved 
tray  racks  and  trays  for  use  in  withering  fresh  tea  leaf. 

The  2nd  Feb.  1893. 

No.  19  of  1893,— William  Charles  Wilkinson  of  No- 
32  Dalhousie  Square  in  Calcutta,  India,  Engineer  and 
Contractor,  for  an  improved  pulveriser  and  converter 
for  minerals,  more  especially  for  mica. 

The  26th  Jan.  1893. 

No.  167  of  18S2.— John  Jonas,  of  No.  38,  Lime  Street, 
in  the  city  of  London,  England,  Engineer,  for  im- 
provements in  apparatus  for  plucking  tea.  (Filed  17th 
Jan.  1893.)  _ _ ., 

No.  282  of  1892.— Felix  Bernhardt  Fremerey,  Civil 
Engineer  of  Galveston,  in  tbe  County  of  Galveston 
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and  State  of  Texas,  United  States  of  America,  for 
improvements  in  machinery  for  decorticating  jute, 
ramie,  and  other  fibrous  plants.  (Filed  17th  Jan.  1893.) 

The  26th  Jan.  1893. 

No.  62  of  1888. —William  Jackson,  of  Thorn  Grove, 
Mannofield,  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  Engineer,  for  im- 
provements in  machinery  or  apparatus,  for  reducing 
or  breaking  tea.  From  4th  Jan.  1893  to  3rd  Jan.  1894. 

Whereas  the  inventors  of  the  undermentioned  in- 
ventions have  respectively  failed  to  pay  within  the 
time  limited  in  that  behalf  by  the  fourth  schedule  to 
the  Inventions  and  Designs  Act  (V  of  1888)  or  within 
the  further  time  allowed  under  section  8,  sub-seotion 
(4)  of  the  said  Act,  the  fees  hereinafter  mentioned,  it 
is  hereby  notified  that,  undor  the  provisions  of  section 
8,  sub-section  (2)  of  the  said  Act,  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  making,  selling,  and  using  the  said  inventions 
in  British  India,  and  of  authorizing  others  so  to  do 
has  ceased : — 

No.  33  of  1888.— Mr.  A.  Andrews’  invention  for 
“Improvements  in  the  metal  package  suitable  for 
the  paoking  storage,  and  carrying  of  'ea  and  other 
substances  of  a like  nature.”  Specification  filed 
21st  Sep.  1888. 

9th  Feb.  1893. 

Applications  in  respect  of  the  undermentioned  inven- 
tions have  been  filed  during  the  week  ending  the 
4th  February,  1893,  under  the  provisions  of  Act  V. 
of  1888,  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  appointed  under 
the  Inventions  end  Designs  Aot,  1888  : — 

No.  28  of  1893. — Samuel  Gieland  Davidson,  of 
Sirocco  Works,  Belfast,  Ireland, Merchant,  tor  improve- 
ments in  apparatus  for  drying  tea  or  other  vegetable 
substances  or  other  material. 

The  fee  prescribed  in  Schedule  4 of  Aot  V.  of 
1888  has  been  paid  for  the  continuance  of  exclusive 
privilege  during  the  period  6th  March,  1893  to  5th 
March,  1894,  in  respeot  of  the  undermentioned  inven- 
tion:— 

No.  90  of  1888. — Samuel  Cleiand  Davidson,  of  Sirocco 
Works,  Belfast,  Irelaud,  Merohant,  for  improvements 
in  apparatus  for  employing  heated  sir  in  drying 
or  b&kiDg  vegetable  or  other  substances.— Indian 
Engineer. 

— ♦ 

INDIAN  TEA  DISTRICTS. 


?on  Groundwater,  138,  Leadenhall-street,  London,  E.G., 
George  T.  White,  31  Fencburoh -street,  London,  E.O., 
tea  broker,  R.B  , Major,  138,  Leadenhall-street,  London 
E.  O.,  merchant,  William  Gow  13,  Rood-lane,  London, 
E.G , tea  broker;  H.  Scutt,  3,  Nottingham-street, 
London,  W.  The  number  of  directors  is  not  to  be 
le  o than  three  nor  moro  than  five,  the  first  being 
James  Crichton  Kinmond,  William  Forsythe  and 
Robert  Lyell.  Remuneration  £50  per  annum  to  be 
divided  as  they  themselves  determine. 


DRUG  AND  BARK  REPORT. 

(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist). 

London,  Feb.  9. 

Cinchona. — The  bark-auctions  held  on  Tuesday  were 
of  very  small  extent.  For  the  first  time  several 
months  no  African  bark  was  offered,  and  counting 
even  some  300  bales  of  Cuprea,  which  are  Bot  meant 
to  be  sold,  though  periodically  included  in  the  sales,  the 
entire  assortment  barely  reaohed  half  the  size  of  an 
average  auotion, 

The  catalogues  included  : — 

Packages  Packages 


Ceylon  bark 

807  of  which  684  were  sold 

East  Indian  bark... 

342 

„ 342  „ 

Java  bark 

95 

„ 95  „ 

South  American  bark 

81 

,,  81  „ 

Cuprea  bark 

301 

»»  ""  *» 

1,626 

1,203 

The  sale  proceeded  without  any  noteworthy  features, 
competition  being  fairly  steady,  and  the  bulk  selling 
without  any  alteration  in  price.  The  unit  remains 
at  1 l-16d  per  lb.  The  following  are  the  approximate 
quantities  purchased  by  the  principal  buyers 

Agents  for  the  Lb. 

Mannheim  and  AmsterdamWorks  ...  79,790 

Auerbaoh  works  ...  ...  ...  54,220 

Am  erioan  and  Italianworks...  ...  41,290 

Frankfort  o/M.  and  Stuttgart  works...  33,710 
Brunswick  works...  ...  ...  30,800 

Messrs.  Horward  & Sons  ...  ...  18,238 

Agents  for  the  Paris  works  ...  ...  16,760 

Sundry  druggists...  ...  ...  28,335 


Total  quantity  of  bark  sold 
Bought  in  or  withdrawn 


...  303,143 
...  66,270 


Our  Kangra  Valley  Correspondent  writes  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  January  the  rainfall  exceeded  11 
inches  and  instead  of  the  one  fall  of  snow  predicted, 
we  had  two,  we  are  now  having  our  third,  the  whole 
of  the  district  being  heavily  covered,  with  a pros- 
pect of  still  more.  This  winter  has  been  the  most 
severe  that  the  Kangra  Valley  has  known  for  many 
years,  and  some  of  our  old  planters  say  that  it 
reminds  them  of  twenty  years  ago.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  we  shall  have  an  early  spring,  and 
a good  full  crop  for  the  year,  most  gardens  will 
have  to  push  anead  their  cultivation  and  priming 
in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  manufacturing  season. 
The  gardens  in  the  district  generally  are  looking 
very  well  for  the  time  of  the  year.—  Indian  Planters' 
Ocmtte. 


SUNNYGAMA  (CEYLON)  TEA  ESTATES 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

[The  following  is  the  Tea  Company  of  a semi- 
private  oharaoter  alluded  to  in  our  London  Letter. 1 
Capital  £50,000,  divided  into  5,000  shares  of  £10 
each.  Objects  : For  the  sale  and  purotase  of  tracts 
of  ground  and  the  tea  plantations  thereon,  situate 
in  the  Ruanwalla  and  Dehiowitte  Divisions  ol  the 
Kelani  Valley  District  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  and 
known  as  the  Sunn j croft  and  Pambagame  estates  ; to 
acquire  other  tea  plantations,  and  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  tea  planters  in  all  its  branches.  The 
subscribers  are  (eaoh  with  one  share  J.C.  Kinmond, 
Oardney,  Dunkeld,  N.B,,  tea  planter  ; Robert  Lyell, 
138,  Leadenhall-street,  London  E.C.,  merohant;  Wat- 


Total  quantity  offered  ...  ...  369,413 


TRAVANCORE  TEA  AND  CEYLON 
IMPORT  DUTY. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  editorial 
oolumn-and-a-half  which  the  Madras  Mail  devotes 
to  this  subject  : — 

The  Ceylon  Observer,  however,  does  not  abate  one 
jot  or  tittle  from  its  demands,  and  argues  that  the 
import  duty  has  tended  to  injure  the  trade  of  the 
town  and  port,  and  should  be  forthwith  abolished, 
It  alludes  to  the  admission  of  Ceylon  teas  into 
India  duty  free ; to  the  fact  that  Travancore  has 
made  a concession  to  Ceylon,  which  Ceylon  ought 
to,  but  will  not,  reciprocate,  and  inveighs  against 
the  want  of  enlightenment  on  the  part  of  Ceylon 
administrators.  Mr.  Noble,  the  Manager  of  the 
Colombo  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Madras  and  owner 
of  a tea  estate  in  Travancore,  is  of  opinion  that 
were  the  import  duty  abolished  a number  of  Travan- 
core estates  would  ship  teas  to  Colombo  for  public 
sale  there.  By  this,  we  presume,  he  does  not  mean  that 
there  would  be  any  blending  in  Colombo,  but  simply  a 
sale  of  the  Travancore  teas  which  would  be  re-shipped 
as  such.  He  adds  : — 

“ Anyone  wanting  their  money  soon  would  natu- 
rally do  so.  At  present  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble. 
I have  tried  it,  and  so  have  others,  and  we  have  all 
stopped.  Teas  come  here  via  Tuticorin,  and,  if  they 
are  damaged  in  transit,  or  requird  ie-hooping  or 
re-firing,  or  even  re-bulking,  it  can’t  be  done,  aa 
they  have  to  be  sold  in  bond  or  else  duty  has  to  bo 
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paid  on  them.  This  is  a direct  discouragement  to 
the  development  of  the  trade  of  Colombo.  The 
duty  is  absolutely  indefensible.  Let  any  member 
of  Parliament  put  a question  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  an  order  to 
rescind  the  duty  would  be  sent  out  at  once.  Ceylon 
puts  a 6d.  duty  on  Indian  tea,  and  India  allows 
600,000  lb.  of  Ceylon  tea  yearly  to  find  its  way 
into  consumption  in  India  yearly  free  of  duty  ! 
The  anomaly  is  monstrous.” 

The  anomaly  certainly  does  seem  absurd,  and 
we  hope  that,  in  the  interest  both  of  the  Travancore 
planters  and  the  port  and  trade  of  Colombo,  steps 
will  soon  be  taken  either  to  abolish  the  import  duty 
—which  course  the  Observer  considers  the  Ceylon 
Government  will  certainly  adopt  when  memorialised 
by  the  planters  of  Travancore— or  to  allow  foreign 
teas  to  be  imported  and  taken  out  of  bond  for  pur- 
poses of  re-firiDg,  etc.,  under  the  conditions  men- 
tioned above.  The  Island  Government  is  not  acting 
with  that  generosity  towards  the  Travancore  planters 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  demands.  It  realises 
next  to  nothing  out  of  the  import  duty,  and  surely 
it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  some  provision 
might  be  made  against  the  adulteration,  in  the  island, 
of  Ceylon  teas.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Tra- 
vancore planters  will  strongly  urge  upon  the  Ceylon 
Government  the  hardships  which  they  now  suffer 
owing  to  the  embargo  laid  upon  their  teas,  pointing 
out  the  vital  importance  to  Ceylon  of  the  cheap 
Indian  labour  supply  and  suggesting  the  need  for 
reciprocity  of  treatment  where  both  parties  may 
reap  so  much  advantage,  and  where  the  interests  of 
Cevlon  planters  are  not  likely  to  be  interfered  with. 


THE  INDIAN  TEA  TRADE. 

The  good  quality  of  the  crop,  says  n Oaloutta  Ex. 
change,  was  a characteristic  feature  of  the  season 
now  brought  to  a close.  Depressed  by  a low  range 
of  prices  obtained  for  a large  portion  of  the  orop  of 
the  previous  year,  growers  relinquished  their  original 
estimate  of  129  million  lb,  for  the  season,  and,  instead, 
set  themselves  to  produce  a crop  of  high-class  quality, 
which  was  Becured  with  a probable  out-turn  of  113 
million  lb.  tea.  This  is  6 million  lb.  less  than  the 
quantity  packed  during  the  previous  year,  and  marks 
a falling-off  in  the  production  of  Indian  tea  that  had 
not  ocourred  in  any  previous  year.  The  system  of 
pluoking  pursued  did  not  wholly  account  for  the  de. 
ficiency,  as  the  weather  both  in  Assam  and  Oachar 
and  the  Dooars  districts  waB  unseasonably  wet  dur- 
ing a portion  of  the  year,  growth  beiDg  thereby 
checked,  the  early  arrival  of  thecold  weather  abruptly 
termined  manufacture.  In  Upper  Assam  and  Cachar 
the  rainfall  was  about  40  per  cent,  greater  than  the 
previous  year,  with  a low  temperature,  and  floods 
occurred  in  the  Dooars.  Customs  returns  do  not  dis- 
close  any  deficiency  in  the  export  of  tea  from  this 
port  either  during  the  twelve  months  ended  31st  ultimo 
of  from  the  beginning  of  the  seascn  dating  from  1st 
Mav.  In  the  one  case  the  export  approaches  111  million 
lb  against  109  million  lb.  oleared  during  the  year  1891 
and  in  the  other  case  the  two  periods  correspond  with  an 
export  of  about  96  million  lb.  This  season’s  crop,  it  is 
believed,  has  come  more  quickly  to  market 
and  the  reduction  iD  supplies  will  become 

apparent  in  the  balance  of  the  crop  to  be  re- 
ceived duriog  the  first  quarter  of  the  new  year.  The 
imports  by  rail  during  the  past  three  months  show 
4 million  lb.  of  tea  in  excess  of  the  traffic  for  the  cor- 
responding months  a year  ago,  aDd  if  the  total  crop 
is  to  be  measured  by  113  million  lb.  the  balance  ob- 
tainable from  all  sources  after  31st  December  will  be 
only  12  million  lb.  compared  with  16  million  lb.  received 
last  year  Of  this  quantity  10G  million  lb.  may  be  avail- 
able for  export  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  will  he  4 
million  lb.  short  of  the  export  of  season  1891.  A 
remarkable  falling  off  in  the  export  of  tea  to  Bombay 
has  taken  place,  amounting  to  no  less  than  3J  million 
lb  since  May  last.  The  offtake  for  Austialia  has 
been  reduced  by  t million  lb.  while  exports  to  America 
have  made  no  progress,  and  but  for  this  reduced  off- 
take by  Other  markets  the  quautity  available  for  export 


to  London  would  have  been  still  further  reduced. 
Ceylon  growth  has  entered  the  Bombay  market  to  the 
diisplacemtnt  of  the  Indian  product  at  very  low  prices 
and  it  is  fully  believed  that  the  experiment  has  not 
been  attended  with  financial  success  to  the  producer.1 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  demand  for  America  will  increase 
until  the  method  of  distribution  is  perfected,  and 
this  the  efforts  of  private  individuals,  following  the 
introduction  through  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  may  forward.  The  value  of  the  orop  of  1892 
disposed  of  at  public  auotion  in  this  market  approaches 
an  average  of  As.  8-9  per  lb.  for  upwards  of  426,000 
chests.  This  is  As.  2 per  lb  above  the  price  realised 
for  the  crops  of  the  two  preceding  seeeons  disposed 
of  iD  this  market  during  the  same  period.  On  the  whole 
the  trade  has  very  fairly  recognised  the  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  crop  through  the  better  prioes  paid. 
— Money  and  Trade. 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  IVORY. 

The  recent  investigations  into  the  probable  supply 
of  ivory  to  the  European  markets  do  not  support  the 
generally  supposed  fact  that  it  is  ODly  a question  of  an 
early  date  before  ivory  becomes  an  object  of  great 
cost.  In  the  Congo  district  these  investigations  show 
that  there  is  probably  enough  ivory  stored  amoDg  the 
native  chiefs,  within  reach  of  the  High  CoDgo,  to 
supply  the  whole  world  for  a century  to  come.  It 
is  further  estimated  that  in  Central  Africa  there  exists 
at  least  200,000  elephants.  The  stock  in  hand,  how- 
ever, does  not  depend  on  these  living  elephants;  for 
these  petty  kings  have  had  handed  down  from  their 
ancestors  large  piles  of  e'ephant  tusks,  which  have 
hern  6tored  for  trading  purposes.  This  is  known  as 
“ dead  ivory,”  aDd  is  carried  now  to  the  Congo  trade 
centres  on  the  shoulders  of  natives  for  long  distances, 
snob  as  250  miles.  The  average  tUBk  is  about  65  lb- 
weight,  and  forms  the  load  for  one  man  ; but  it  is 
not  unprecedented  for  single  tusks  to  weigh  as  mnoh 
as  200  lb.,  when  they  a*e  carried  by  four  men.  It  is 
interesting  toeee  them  coming  into  Matadi,  often  to  the 
uurnber  of  500  carriers  on  a day,  each  with  his  load 
of  ivory.  Some  of  this  ‘‘dead  ivory  ” was  grown  on 
elephans  killed  so  long  as  a hundred  years  ago,  and 
bas  lain  in  heaps  ever  since.  The  ohief  receives  and 
places  on  the  top  of  the  pile  each  tusk  of  “ live 
ivory  ” as  it  come6  in  to  him,  only  sendmg  for  trade 
the  bottom  tusks  of  the  heap,  although  “ live  ivory  ” 
realises  a better  price  than  the  “dead”  or  old  tusks. 
It  is  said  that  a few  months  ago  a State  officer  of  the 
Congo  visited,  with  an  expedition,  a native  king  in 
the  interior,  to  whom  on  leavitg  he  presented  a 
uniform  coat,  cocked  hat,  and  sword.  The  king  in 
return  presented  to  the  officer  150  tusks  of  ivory, 
averaging  220  lb.  each,  and  provided  carriers  to  take 
them  to  the  river.  So  familiar  are  the  natives  in 
these  regions  with  the  piles  of  ivory,  which  until 
recently  has  been  unmarketable  among  them,  that  they 
laugh  at  the  modern  European  who  desire  to  buy  tusks 
from  them.  Some  of  the  kings  have  had  stoobades 
of  ivory  tusks  built  round  their  dwellings.— Field, 
Jan.  28. 


The  Boom  in  Eucalyptus  Oil. — Tlie  Mel- 
bourne Argus,  describing  a reo6nt  visit  of  a party 
of  Victorian  legislators,  to  Mr.  Bosisto’s  distillery, 
states  that  the  season  is  a remarkably  favourable 
one  for  eucalyptus  oil.  During  the  previous  week 
142  gallons  had  been  distilled,  whioh  is  the  largest 
yield  yet  reaohed,  the  weekly  average  being  about 
10  gallons.  There-  are  about  6,000  aores  of  land 
on  which  the  mallee  is  oultivated,  by  rolling  down 
the  larger  growth  and  allowing  the  shoots  to  grow 
for  about  eighteen  months;  when  they  are  in  the 
best  oil-producing  condition.  The  produce  of  about 
1,000  aores  is  distilled  every  year.  About  fifty  men 
are  on  the  place  at  present,  but  twenty  are  about 
the  Regular  number, 
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BRITISH  RAILWAY  RATES  AND  TEA. 

We  must  all  reoolleot  how  actively  a few  years 
back  a crusade  was  preached  against  the  severity 
and  inequality  of  the  rates  charged  by  the  Railway 
Companies  at  home  upon  divers  articles.  So 
Btrong  and  persistent — and  in  many  cases,  no  doubt, 
so  just — were  the  complaints  made,  that  a Special 
Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
whole  question,  and  very  reoently  its  decisions  have 
been  made  known  to  the  home  publio.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  these  have  given  satisfaction.  So 
far  from  having  accomplished  this,  it  is  now 
alleged  that  in  many  departments  the  new  rates 
have  illustrated  the  old  adage  of  having  “leapt 
from  the  frying  pan  into  he  fire.”  More  es- 
pecially is  it  complained  that  the  revised  rates 
bear  with  undue  and  exceptional  weight  upon  the 
agricultural  industries  of  England,  the  extra  burthen 
imposed  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  in  some  cases 
as  much  as  several  pounds  per  acre  annually. 
However,  the  matter  has  appeared  hitherto  to  be 
one  with  which  we  in  Ceylon  had  nothing  to  do. 
The  new  rates,  it  was  supposed,  would  not  affeot 
any  of  our  industries  ; but  it  would  appear  from  the 
intelligence  conveyed  to  us  by  our  London  Cor- 
respondent in  his  last  letter,  that  the  tea  planters 
of  Ceylon  may  turn  out  to  be  very  seriously 
affeoted  by  the  new  rates  imposed.  These  rates,  as 
regards  the  carriage  of  tea  by  railway,  must 
have  been  very  seriously  raised  to  have  evoked  the 
action  proposed  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. This  body,  whioh  watches  so  carefully 
over  the  interests  of  all  trades  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  appears  to  entertain  the  fear  lest  the 
oharges  now  to  be  made  for  the  inland  carriage 
of  tea  will  place  a very  undue  burthen  upon  the 
grocery  trace,  that  whioh  is,  of  course,  the  main 
and  final  distributant  of  our  own  staple  product. 
We,  in  Ceylon,  cannot  afford  to  lightly  regard  any- 
thing which  injuriously  affeots  this  particular 
trade.  It  is  perfectly  well-known  that,  owing  to 
excessive  competition  in  that  trade,  the  margin  of 
profits  upon  teas— except  in  very  particular  cases 
and  as  regard  speoial  qualities— that  is  left  for  the 
retailer  is  very  narrow  indeed.  It  may  sound  well 
to  say  that  the  retailer  invariably  almost  sells  tea 
at  from  fourpenoeto  sixpence  per  pound  in  advance 
of  the  oost  at  which  he  obtains  it,  but  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that  rent,  rates,  taxes,  and  general 
business  expenses  have  to  be  deduoted  from  that 
amount  before  any  return  remains  to  the  trader 
on  which  he  and  his  family  can  depend  for 
maintenance.  We  doubt  very  much  if  the  ab- 
solutely net  profit  exceeds  l£d  to  2d  per  pound 
when  all  Buch  deductions  are  made.  Hitherto 
the  oost  of  the  inland  carriage  of  tea,  even 
to  the  most  remote  towns  of  Great  Britain,  has 
been  so  small  as  to  enable  the  trader  to  reap  a 
fair  profit.  But  this,  it  would  seem,  is,  under 
the  revised  rates  to  be  altogether  altered,  and 
it  is  natural  therefore  that  the  grocery  trade 
throughout  the  kingdom  should  feel  the  pinoh 
and  is  justified  in  its  complaints  that,  should 
it  be  compelled  to  raise  retail  prices,  a oheck 
must  ensue  to  that  increasing  growth  of  the 
consumption  of  tea  that  has  been  such  an 
important  feature  of  the  last  few  years  within  the 
United  Kingdom.  Here  in  Ceylon  even,  we  have 
felt  how  imperative  has  been  the  demand  for  some 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  oarriage  by  the  railway  of 
the  staple  product  of  our  estates.  The  produoer  feels 
the  weight  of  this  oharge  alike  with  the  retailer, 
and  to  enable  our  planters  to  obtain  a return 
upon  their  industry,  it  has  been  decided  to  afford 
them  relief  in  this  direction,  This  is  identical 
with  what  the  grooers  at  home  now  seek  from 
the  several  Railway  Companies  to  whioh  they  entrust 


the  oarriage  of  their  tea.  We  can  only  hope  that 
in  the  endeavor  to  obtain  this  reduction,  they 
may  be  successful.  If  the  retailers  are  hampered 
as  to  the  profitable  distribution  of  tea,  it  is  oertain 
that  the  tea  planters  of  Ceylon  must  feel  the  result 
in  no  insensible  degree. 

■» 

THE  COCONUT  PALM  INDUSTRY  IN  CEYLON. 

We  oall  special  attention  to  the  long  and  instruc- 
tive letter  in  another  oolumn,  of  our  Correspondent 
“ W.  J.,”  well-known  as  one  of  the  soundest  and 
most  experienced  authorities  in  the  island  on  the 
subject  of  Cooonut  cultivation.  His  opinion  added 
to  that  of  Mr.  W B.  Lamont  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wright  as  to  the  great  benefit  and  profit  accruing 
from  manuring,  is  deoisive.  But,  of  course,  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  the  soil  is  worth  working 
up  in  this  way  and  capable  of  responding  and 
that  the  planting  was  fairly  carried  out  in  the  first 
instance.  There  is  a vast  extent  of  native  gardens 
where  the  first  operation  towards  good  culture  ought 
to  be  a thinning  out  of  trees.  It  is  extraordinary 
how  Sinhalese  villagers  even  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Colombo,  cling  to  the  idea  that  the  more  palms 
or  other  fruit-trees  they  oan  crowd  into  their 
acre,  half  or  quarter  aore,  the  better  off  they  are 
as  proprietors  1 Between  Colombo  and  Panadure 
the  value  of  the  Cooonut  cultivation,  omitting  a 
few  exceptional  plots,  would  be  vastly  improved 
if  Government  passed  a law  which  would  enable 
them  to  send  out,  say  the  present  intelligent 
Mudaliyar  of  the  Colombo  Kachoheri  with  power 
to  pull  out  or  out  down  all  superfluous  or  sickly- 
dying  palms  and  to  show  the  people  the  proper 
distance  at  which  they  ought  to  cultivate  and  the 
great  benefit  that  would  aocrue  to  them  from 
a little— even  a very  little — regular  cultiva- 
tion, the  burying  of  rubbish  round  the  roots 
and  the  clearing  of  the  tops  of  the  trees. 
Indeed,  if  eaoh  District  Mudaliyar  were  em- 
powered to  offer  two  or  three  prizes  annually 
for  the  best  kept  oooonut  gardens,  good  might 
result. 

We  have  said  there  are  exceptions  on  the 
seaside  between  this  and  Panadure  to  the  ordinary 
state  of  “hugger-mugger"  in  whioh  most  native 
gardens  are  left.  One  of  the  most  notable  is  the 
ten-acre  piece  of  ooconuts  belonging  to  Mr.  de 
Soysa  and  leased  to  the  Galkissa  Peaoe  Officer, 
opposite  the  Mount  Lavinia  Hotel.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  bearing,  as  it  is  one  of  the  beet  culti- 
vated, plots  of  coconuts  in  the  island.  If  we 
mistake  not,  it  was  planted  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Maovioar,  Scottish 
Chaplain  at  Colombo,  between  forty  and  fifty  years 
ago.  Mr  Maovicar  had  bought  the  Mount  Lavinia 
residence  from  the  Government  for  “ a mere  song” 
— (the  sale  of  the  satinwood  doors  and  windows 
repaying  most  of  the  purchase  money) — and  the 
piece  of  land  opposite  must  have  been  included, 
or  separately  bought  or  leased.  At  any  rate  Mr. 
Macvicar,  who  was  a great  agriculturist  as  well  as 
an  eminent  scholar,  had  it  most  carefully  planted 
with  cooonuts,  seeing  that  the  nuts  seleoted  were 
large  ripe  ones  (a  most  important  matter)  and 
that  the  holes  for  the  young  plants  were  of  a 
proper  size.  The  result,  as  we  have  said,  is  seen  in 
some  of  the  finest  trees  in  the  island,  and  crops  which 
have  averaged  for  a long  time  we  are  creditably 
informed  about  4,000  nuts  per  aore.  That  should 
be  close  on  60  nuts  per  tree  and  a very  good  return 
it  must  be  considered.  Beyond  Panadure  and 
towards  Kalutara  especially,  the  coconut  palms  are 
devoted  not  to  nut-growing,  but  to  toddy-yielding, 
and  therefore,  apparently,  it  is  not  considered  of 
so  muoh  importance  to  have  the  trees  at  the  usual 
distance  apart. 
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It  iB  very  interesting  to  hear  from  our  corres- 
pondent about  the  Irrigation  experiment  of  Messrs. 
Akbar  Brothers  on  the  side  of  the  Mahaoya.  We 
have  no  doubt  it  has  proved  a very  profitable 
investment  for  these  enterprising  proprietors  utilise 
their  steam  engine  for  timber  Bawing  machinery 
when  in  the  wet  season,  it  is  not  required  to 
drive  the  pumps.  We  are  only  surprised  that  their 
example  has  not  been  more  freely  followed  in  the 
dry  Maba-oya  district,  by  the  owners  of  properties 
bordering  on  the  river. 

The  coconut  palm  is  a wonderful  plant  and 
it  has  evidently  found  a home  in  the  South-west 
maritime  belt  of  Ceylon  which  it  loves  as  dearly 
as  any  spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  original 
habitat  of  this  palm,  according  to  Deoandolle,  must 
have  been  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  whenoe 
nuts  no  doubt  floated  to  the  Pacifio  islands  on 
the  one  side,  and  to  Ceylon,  Madagascar,  and 
Afrioa  on  the  other.  Be  that  as  it  may,  not  very 
muoh  progress  was  made  in  spreading  the  culti- 
vation of  the  palm  in  this  island  before  the 
advent  of  the  Dutoh  ; for  we  know  that  even  the 
seaside  strip  of  palms  between  Colombo  and 
Kalutara  was  first  planted  about  140  years  ago 
under  the  direotion  of  a Dutoh  Governor  who 
levied  Kajakariya  on  the  adjacent  villagers,  that 
is,  foroed  them  eaoh  to  plant  up  a portion 
of  what  had  been  previously  waste  land,  for 
their  own  eventual  good.  The  great  exten- 
sion of  planting  in  Jaffna,  Batticaloa  and 
about  Madampe  and  Calpentyn  has  all  been 
within  British  times  ; while  the  vast  planting 
industry  which  has  spread  inland  from  Negombo 
up  the  Valley  of  the  Mahoya,  had  its  commence- 
ment quite  within  the  present  generation  or  from 
the  “ Sixties”  onwards.  Coconut  cultivation  is  now 
about  the  most  important  as  it  is  the  most 
stable  of  agricultural  industries  in  the  island, 
and  we  may  expeot  under  the  present  stimulus 
of  high  prioes  for  the  produoe,  a considerable 
extension  of  planting.  But  the  difficulty  now  is 
to  procure  first-olass  suitable  land.  Very  little  of 
thb  description  remains,  we  suppose,  in  the  Western 
Provinoe  ? Wherever  there  is  any,  Government 
Bhould  have  no  hesitation  in  hurrying  it  into 
the  market ; for  whatever  may  be  said  about 
tea,  the  planting  with  palms  is  in  every 
sense,  better  for  the  island  and  iis  people,  than  the 
maintenance  of  the  forest-  Perhaps  the  only  exten- 
sive reserve  that  is  gradually  but  surely  being 
enoroaohed  on  for  oooonut  estates  is  that  along- 
side the  ooach  road  between  Chilaw  and  Put- 
talam.  Already  a considerable  area  north  of  the 
Deduru-oya — soon  to  be  spanned  by  a permanent 
bridge— has  been  taken  up  and  planted,  and 
before  many  years  elapse,  we  may  expeot  to  find 
a continuous  grove  of  palms  all  the  way  from  the 
Deduru-oya  to  Puttalam.  Although  the  region  is 
an  exceptionally  dry  one,  the  soil  is  one  in  which 
the  palm  seems  to  flourish,  and  not  many  feet 
down  there  is  a moiBt  stratum  whioh  helps  to 
keep  vegetation  in  heart  even  through  a prolonged 
drought.  Where  else  in  the  island,  we  would  ask, 
is  there  any  considerable  area  of  Crown  land 
suitable  for  coeounts?  Of  course,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  tanks  and  also  of  the 
Btreams  or  rivers  in  the  North-Central  Pro- 
vince can  be  planted,  as  indeed  muoh  has 
already  been  cultivated  there  under  Mr.  levers’ 
foBtering  direotion.  In  Tamankaduwa  and  all  along 
the  lowoountry  course  of  the  Mahaveliganga,  the 
palm  ought  to  prosper ; and  there  must  also  be 
unoocupied  traota  very  suitable  for  oooonuts  on 
the  banks  of  the  large  rivers  running  through 
the  Southern  Provinoe  ? If  the  Agents  and  Assistant 
Agents,  in  conjunction  with  the  Surveyor-General, 


were  asked  at  this  time  to  give  a rough  estimate 
of  the  area  of  Crown  land  in  each  distriot  and 
province  that  they  considered  suitable  for  oooonut 
cultivation,  the  return  oould  not  fail  to  exoite  interest 
and  to  be  of  considerable  practical  service. 


VARIOUS  NOTES. 

The  Genebal  Soabciiy  of  Ivoby  is  said  to  have 
induoed  various  firms  in  Sheffield  to  lay  in  a quiet 
stock  of  that  commodity.  In  one  cellar  alone,  in 
that  town,  ivory  is  stored  away  to  the  value  of 
£20,000.  It  is  also  said  that  to  supply  a single 
Sheffield  firm  with  ivory,  the  annual  produoe  of  800 
elephants  was  required,  a few  years  sinoe.  But  this 
demand  has  grown  to  suoh  proportions  that  the 
same  firm  now  have  need  of  the  tusks  of  1,280 
elephants  per  annum.  If  this  sort  of  thing  continues 
the  elephants  will  soon  have  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  unicorn  and  become  extinct.— Invention,  Feb.  28. 

A New  Indu=tby. — A curious  industry  notioed  at 
some  length  in  Mr.  J.  L.  Kipling’s  memorandum 
on  industrial  occupations  has  sprung  up  of  late 
years  in  the  Punjab.  Large  quantities  of  kerosine 
oil  are  imported  from  Russia  and  Amerioa,  and  tin 
oases  when  empty  are  sold  at  a cheap  rate.  They 
are  eagerly  purchased  by  the  Punjab  whitesmith, 
always  a Mahomedan,  who  manufactures  from  them 
a variety  of  artioles,  useful  and  ornamental,  in- 
cluding lanterns,  despatch  boxes,  bird  cages,  water- 
ing oans,  lampe,  oans  for  the  growing  manufacture 
of  jams  and  preserves  in  the  hills,  kettles  and 
jewel  boxes  for  Native  ladies.  Packing  east's  arriv- 
ing  from  Europe  are  frequently  lined  with  tin,  and 
these  are  also  used  for  the  same  purposes.  The 
industry  in  tin  is  likely,  in  Mr.  Kipling’s  opinion, 
to  undergo  considerable  expansion  There  is  already 
a flourishing  firm  in  Mooltan  whioh  imports  the 
best  qualities  of  tin,  and  turns  out  a variety  of 
jappened  despatch  boxes  and  other  wears;  whioh 
for  finish  and  price  could  challenge  comparison 
with  European  artioles.— Pioneer. 

Coffee  Pbospects.— Much  as  a return  to  lower 
prices  is  to  be  desired  in  the  interests  of  the  home 
trade,  it  is  feared  that  prices  will  continue  to  raDge 
high  for  some  time  to  come,  and  buyers  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  worst  if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  placed 
altogether  in  a disadvantageous  position.  Although 
stocks  iu  Europe  are  believed  to  be  much  heavier  than 
they  were  in  February  last,  a circumstance  like  this  is 
of  little  moment  when  weighed  against  the  probabi- 
lity—yea,  almost  certainty — of  failing  supplies  through 
a deficieLcy,  in  the  world’s  orops  ; and  while  the  dis- 
parity between  the  quantities  produced  and  those  con- 
sumed exists,  no  relief  from  the  present  strained 
situation  of  the  article  can  reasonably  be  expected. 
What  renders  the  maintenance  of  stiff  rates  for  coffee 
an  almost  foregone  conclusion  is  the  faot  that  the 
production  generally  is  contracting  rather  than  ex- 
panding, ai  d the  scaroity  complained  of  is  more  the 
result  of  a prolonged  absence  of  supply  than  of  any 
sudden  or  marked  increase  of  demand.  The  latter,  if 
too  brisk  or  extensive,  might  be  kept  under  efficient 
control,  and  so  moderated  as  to  bring  it  within  neces- 
sary bounds;  but  over  the  aggregate  supplies  from 
different  oouatries  no  influence  can  be  exercised 
beyond  that  of  repeatedly  advancing  quotations  for 
the  berry,  and,  when  these  fail  to  attraoc  the  requisite 
shipments  hither,  there  is  no  help  for  it  but  to  pay 
the  utmost  money  for  the  best  assortment  that  can 
be  got.  In  times  of  dearth,  great  inconvenience  and 
difficulty  are  experienced,  and  that,  too,  for  a whole 
season  or  more,  as  the  coffee  plant  requires  several 
years  before  it  is  fairly  matured  and  capable  of  bear- 
ing any  amount  of  berries  ; and  let  it  be  as  eagerly  and 
urgently  wanted  as  may  be,  its  cultivation  is  one  that 
is  always  tardy,  and  whioh  oannot  in  the  least  be 
hurried. — Grocer. 
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NOTES  FROM  OUR  LONDON  LETTER. 

London,  March  7tb,  1S93. 

Some  time  baok  you  devoted  several  articles  to 
discussion  of  the  question  as  to  how  far  it  might 
be  practicable  to  locally  manufacture 

A HYDRAULIC  CEMENT  IN  CEYLON 

to  take  the  plaoe  of  the  large  importation  now 
made  into  your  island  of  home. prepared  Portland 
cement.  I notice  that  there  has  just  been  dis- 
covered in  Tasmania  a natural  cement  stone  which 
yields  a product  quite  equal  to — if  not  surpass- 
ing— the  product  of  home  artificial  manufacture. 
Specimens  of  this  cement  cent  home  for  testing 
have  yielded  results  as  to  strength  and  setting  power 
quite  up  to  the  highest  standard  known  to  experts 
here.  You  could  probably  get  all  the  details  from 
your  Tasmanian  papeis,  and  it  would  be  well  worth 
the  while  of  some  of  your  mineralogists  to  get 
specimens  of  the  stone  and  to  compare  them  with 
such  as  are  to  be  found  in  your  island.  There 
might  be  specially  mentioned  among  these  last  the 
magnesian  limestone  fcund  in  such  large  quanti- 
ties in  the  Jaffna  peninsula,  wbioh  I knew  by 
personal  experience  to  be  possessed  of  some  con- 
siderable amount  of  hydraulic  qualifications. 

Your  former  resident  Daturalist, 

PROFESSOR  MARSHALL  WARD,  F.B.B. 

recently  read  a paper  before  the  Royal  Society 
entitled  “Experiments  on  the  Aotion  of  Light  on 
Bacillus  Antliracis.  This  paper  has  been  very 
widely  noticed,  I believe,  by  scientific  jour- 
nals. I cannot  pretend  to  be  qualified  to  in 
any  way  describe  it  to  you  usefully  in  detail.  It 
must  content  me  to  refer  to  the  experiments 
described  as  evidencing  that  the  direct  solar 
rays  seem  to  possess  great  power  in  retarding 
the  growth  of  bacteria,  and  that  by  far  the  most 
patent  factor  in  the  purification  of  the  air  and 
rivers  from  these  pests  of  the  human  race  is  the 
sunlight.  This  has  long  been  suspected,  but  has 
hitherto  only  been  very  vaguely  stated. 


CORUNDUM. 

Dr.  H.  Warth,  Officiating  Superintendent  of  the 
Government  Central  Museum,  has  asked  the  Board 
of  Revenue  to  procure  specimens  of  corundum  for 
the  Museum.  The  Museum  has  at  present  speci- 
mens of  corundum  from  24  different  places  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  and  in  two  principalities  of 
Southern  India,  and  as  this  mineral  has  since  many 
years  been  an  important  mining  produce  and  has 
of  late  been  much  inquired  after  as  an  article  of  ex- 
port, Dr.  Warth  is  desirous  to  exhibit  corundum  in 
the  Museum  from  as  many  localities  as  possible. 
Such  a collection  would  not  only  be  a welcome 
source  of  information  for  the  trade,  but  it  would  also 
form  the  basis  for  a future  study  of  the  geological 
conditons  under  which  corundum  occurs  in  the  Madras 
Presidency.  Collectors  of  districts  have  consequently 
been  requested  to  comply  with  Dr.  Warth’s  request 
and  to  send  samples  from  each  locality  where 
corundum  exists.  Should  there  be  any  doubt  whether 
any  particular  sample  is  the  true  corundum  (the 
polishing  material  equal  to  emery  and  in  main 
substance  the  same  as  ruby  and  sapphire,  aluminium 
oxide)  such  sample  is  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Museum 
for  examination.  In  his  “ Geology  of  India  ” Mr.  Ball 
remarked  that  since  the  name  corundum  is  derived 
from  the  Hindi  word  ICurand,  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  stone  first  became  known  in  Europe  from  having 
been  imported  from  India.  He  stated  also  that  at  afl 
the  known  localities  in  India  where  it  occurs  it  has 
been  worked  by  the  natives  and  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  first  discoveries  date  back  to 
very  early  periods.  Most  of  these  localities  are 
Bituated  in  Southern  India.— M.  Times,  Feb.  21. 
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TRAVANCORE. 

The  total  quantity  of  Coffee  and  Tea  exported 
from  Travanoore  during  the  year  1892  was  3,725 
cwts.  43f  lb.  nf  the  former,  and  7,491  owts,  of  the 
latter,  and  the  exports  of  Coffee  from  Cochin 
during  the  same  period  amounted  to  219,102  owts. 
— M.  Times.  [But  most  of  the  coffee  sent  from 
Cochin  was  of  Travanoore  growth. — Ed.  T.A. ] 


SEASON  PROSPECTS  IN  SOUTHERN  INDIA. 

The  Season  Reports  in  the  last  Gazette  showed 
that  the  crops  in  the  parts  of  Tinnevelly  where  rain 
fell  last  week  had  slightly  improved,  but  otherwise 
they  remained  unaltered.  Harvests  so  far  have  been 
poor,  and  prices  of  food  grain  both  in  Tinne- 
velly  and  Madura,  the  two  Districts  that  are  suffering 
most,  are  still  double  the  normal  piioes.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  Government  is  fully  alive  to 
the  seriousness  ef  the  situation,  and  has  already  pro- 
vided for  the  employment  of  the  distressed  in  both 
Districts.— Madras  Mail,  Maroh  3. 


THE  MAHA  UVA  ESTATE  CO.,  LD. 

Application  has  been  made  for  the  registration  of 
this  Company  which  is  beiDg  formed  with  the  objeot 
of  purchasing  the  Maha  Uva  estate  situate  in 
Udapussellawa  for  the  sum  of  R220,000.  The 
property,  we  find,  on  a reference  to  our  Direotory 
belongs  to  Mr.  T.  C.  Kellook,  and  comprises  875 
acres,  of  whioh  about  500  acres  are  in  tea, 
coffee  and  some  cinchona.  The  capital  of  the  Com- 
pany is  R300.000  divided  into  600  shares  of 
R500  eaoh. 

♦ 

INDIAN  TEA  IN  CEYLON. 

Mr.  Knight,  the  Chairman  of  the  Travanoore  Plan- 
ters' Association,  telegraphs  to  us  as  follows  from 
Colombo  : — “ The  South  Indian  planters  will  aooept 
nothing  less  than  as  perfectly  free  a market  in  Ceylon 
as  Ceylon  enjoys  in  India.  The  Quarantine  laws, 
as  suggested  as  an  alternative  measure,  will  not  meet 
requirements.  The  Hon.  Mr.  W.  W.  Mitchell  moved 
and  carried  a Resolution  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  a Commission  to  revise 
the  Customs  Tariff,  especially  referring  to  Indian  tea 
and  cinchona.”  This  telegram,  we  presume,  is  by 
way  of  rejoinder  to  the  artiole  we  published  on  the 
24th  ultimo,  in  which  we  said  that  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  steps  would  soon  be  taken  to  either  abolish 
the  import  duty  altogether,  or  to  allow  foreign  teas 
to  be  imported  into  Ceylon  and  taken  out  of  bond 
for  purpose  of  re-firimr,  etc.,  if  necessary,  under  the 
conditions  we  mentioned.  The  South  Indian  planters 
however,  are  uncompromising  opponents  of  any 
scheme  that  will  cob  put  them  on  the  same  footing 
as  their  Ceylon  confreres.  We  sinceiely  hope  that 
the  Ceylon  Government  will  accede  to  their  reasonable 
demands  and  revise  the  duties  in  the  manner  desired. 
As  we  remarked  in  our  previous  artiole,  provision 
might  surely  be  made  to  protect  Ceylon  teas  against 
adulteration  without  imposing  an  import  duty  on 
foreign  teas.—  Madras  Mail , Maroh  3. 


NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

Hop  Tea  and  Tomato  Coffee.— Under  the  title  of 
“ Snelling,  Limited,”  a company  has  just  been  regis- 
tered, with  a capital  of  £100,000,  in  2,000  founders', 
20,000  seven  per  cent  cumulative  preference,  and 
29,020  ordinary  shares  of  £1  each,  no  particulars 
being  given  of  the  remaining  shares.  The  object  is 
to  acquire  a certain  patent  relating  to  the  combina- 
tion of  tomatoes  with  coffee,  and  to  develop  and 
work  tho  same,  also  to  acquire  the  business  uf  tea 

dealers  hitherto  earried  ou  at  St.  George’s  House, 
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Eastcheap,  under  the  style  of  H.  A.  Snelling  and  Co. 
the  Assurance  Tea  Company,  &c.,  in  accordance  with 
an  agreement  made  with  the  said  H.  Snelling ; and, 
further,  to  acquire  the  interest  of  C.  H.  Craggs  in  a 
patent  relating  to  the  combination  of  hops  with 
tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  other  substances,  and  the 
business  of  manufacturing  the  same,  now  carried  on 
by  C.  H.  Craggs  at  St.  George’s  House,  Eastcheap, 
under  the  styles  of  Charles  & Co.  and  the  Hop 
Tea  Company ; and,  with  a view  thereto,  to 
adopt  and  carry  into  effect  an  agreement  made 
between  Charles  H.  Craggs  of  the  one  part  and  this 
company  of  the  other  part ; generally,  to  carry 
on  the  businesses,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  of 
manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  tea,  coffee,  cocoa, 
hops,  &c.,  wine  and  spirit  fuerchant,  drysalters,  &c., 
in  all  or  any  of  their  respective  branches.  The  first 
signatories,  who  take  one  share  each,  are : — H.  A. 
Snelling,  St-  George’s  House,  Eastcheap,  E.C. ; C.  J. 
Page,  8,  Eastcheap,  E.C.  ; J.  Carter,  6,  Eastcheap, 
E.C.  ; C.  Scott,  19,  Regent’s  Park  Terrace,  N.W.  ; 
J.  E.  Davies,  71,  King’s  Road,  Peekham ; W.  S. 
Lambert,  23,  Simpson  Street,  S.W.  ; E.  M.  Mackie, 
20,  Prideaux  Road,  Clapham  Rise,  S.W.  There  shall 
not  be  less  than  three  nor  more  than  seven  directors. 
The  first  are  H.  A.  Snelling,  C.  J.  Page,  and  C.  J. 
Ash.  Qualification,  £400.  Remuneration  to  be  fixed 
by  the  company  in  general  meeting. 

Cloves. — The  speculative  movement  in  Zanzibar 
cloves  is  growing,  and  some  American  buyers  are 
reported  to  have  entered  upon  the  scene,  and  prices 
following  the  double  pressure  of  home  and  American 
buying  have  rapidly  advanced,  thousands  of  bales  chan- 
ging hands  at  each  rise.  Rumour  of  a probable  failure 
of  the  crop  imparts  additional  interest. — H.  and  C- 
Mail,  Feb.  17. 


THE  AMSTERDAM  CINCHONA  SALES. 

(Telegram  from  our  Correspondent ■) 

Amsterdam,  Thursday  AftemooD. 

At  today’s  cinchona  auctions  3,045  packages  of  bark 
sold  at  a slight  but  all-round  deoline,  the  average  unit 
being  5$  oents  or  as  nearly  as  possible  Id  per  lb. 
Manufacturing  bark  in  quill,  chips,  and  ground,  brought 
from  8 to  65  oents  ( = ljd  to  lOdperlb.);  ditto  root, 
from  16  to  42  cents  (=2Jd  to  per  lb.) ; druggists’ 
bark  in  entire  and  broken  quill,  from  18  to  46  cents 
(=3jd  to  8d  per  lb.) ; ditto  in  root,  from  9 to  14  cents 
(^l^d  to  2Jd  per  lb.).  The  principal  buyers  were  the 
Brunswick,  the  Mannheim,  and  the  Auerbaoli  Quinine 
Works. — Chemist  and  Druggist , Feb.  18. 
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INDIAN  TEA  DISTRICTS. 

Our  Morianie  Correspondent  writes  on  the  18th 
February  1893  : — Splendid  tea  weather. 

Our  Ranchi  Correspondent  writes  on  20th  February 
1893 : — Weather  seasonable,  rainfall  to  date  T05. 
Since  our  last  report  the  mosquito  blight  and  green 
fly  whose  advent  was  anticipated  has  arrived,  so  far 
in  only  a limited  number,  but  sufficient  to  cause 
planters  the  utmost  concern  for  the  future.  Red 
spider  has  taken  a firm  hold  and  evinces  a more 
ronounced  partiality  for  the  tea  than  “ consumers  ” 
ave  hitherto  done. 

Our  Darjeeling  Correspondent  writes  on  the  22nd 
February  1893 : — A somewhat  higher  temperature 
has  been  registered  the  last  few  days.  With  high 
winds  in  the  afternoon  the  nights  are  still  very  chilly 
though.  Pruning  about  come  to  an  end  throughout 
the  district.  Rainfall  since  November  last  has  been 
about  1'60  of  an  inch,  which  has  been  fairly 
evenly  distributed  over  the  different  months  to  date. 

Our  Kangra  Valley  Correspondent  writes: — At  last 
we  can  see  the  “sun,”  and  I trust  we  may  be 
favoured  with  a good  visit.  We  have  had  nothing 
but  incessant  rain  and  snow  during  the  day  and 
heavy  frost  at  night.  Rainfall  over  6 inches  in 
February  to  date.  The  question  is,  How  are  we 
oing  to  pay  for  this  moisture  ? We  can  certainly 
o with  a light  monsoon,  but  are  we  to  have  a 
late  monsoon  and  not  a drop  of  rain  between  whiles  ? 
— Indian  Planters'  Gazette. 


INDIAN  TEA  COMPANIES. 

EUembarrie  Tea  Company. — Outturn  was  3,436 
maunds,  aLd  the  average  prioe  obtained  was  annas 
8-4  per  lb.  A gain  of  R46,720  is  the  result  of  the 
season,  which,  on  the  capital  of  1§  Iskbs,  iB  most 
satisfactory.  Id  ab6crption  in  profit  Bnd  loss  account 
a total  of  R55, 324  appears.  An  adinterim  of  10  wss 
paid  and  a final  of  16  is  proposed,  making  in  all  25 
p r cent  of  Pivid«  nd  for  the  year.  To  working  capital 
RIO.OOO  is  transferred  aDd  a balaDoe  of  R7.824  is 
carried  forward.  All  the  youDg  tea  is  favourably 
ri  ported  on,  and  a further  small  extension  is  contem- 
pla'ed.  Tbe  estimate  this  season  is  for  3,200  maunds. 

Malmrgong  Tea  Company.— Outturn  was  1.569 
msunds  and  average  obtained  annas  6-10  per  lb.  Like 
all  Terai  gardens  blight  has  been  to  blame,  to  w hich 
must  be  added  oholera  in  July  and  excessive  rain  in 
August  and  September.  The  net  profit  was  R234.  Tbe 
balance  at  debit  of  profit  and  loss  account  is  R6.325. 
Ti  e Managing  Agents  state  that  as  the  garden  on  its 
present  footing  is  never  likely  to  do  more  than  exist, 
they  are  prepared  togivetbeir  best  consideration  to 
any  proposal  the  shareholders  may  submit  for  sup- 
plying funds  for  the  purpose  of  planting  ;out  300  acres 
of  new  land  within  the  grant  with  high  class  indige- 
nous plant. 

Sapaksti  Tea  Company,  owiDg  to  unfavourable 
weather  and  difficulty  in  labour,  made  only  690 
maunds,  and  obtained  an  average  ofannas  8-9  per  lb. 
Revenue  account  shows  a gain  of  R5,265  and  profit 
and  loss  account  a balaDoe  at  debit  of  R15.316.  This 
is  a olasB  of  garden  that  never  arpears  to  make  aoy 
headway,  and  is  habitually  in  debt  to  those  who  are 
good  enough  to  finance  it  from  season  to  season. 

LoDgview  Tea  Company. — Outturn  was  2,158 
maunds  and  average  8-1.  Revenue  acoount  shows  a 
profit  of  R3.001,  after  applying  R5,155  to  depreciation 
of  machinery.  In  adjustment  in  profit  tend  loss 
account  a balance  to  the  good  of  R1.007  is  carried 
forward.  In  this  season  it  is  estimated  to  make  2,850 
maunds,  and  off  Kallabarree,  an  adjoining  garden 
that  has  been  leased,  480  maunds.— Pioneer. 


DRUG  AND  BARK  REPORT. 

London,  Feb.  16. 

Annatto. — Seed  is  tending  just  a little  lower — today 
holders  accepted  a bid  of  2Jd  per  lb.  for  64  bags  good 
bright  Ceylon  seed. 

Areca. — Six  bags  from  Penang  sold  today  at  26a  6d 
per  cwt , showing  a somewhat  easier  tendency.  An- 
other lot  was  bought  in  at  30s  per  cwt. 

Oalumba. — In  fairly  good  demand  at  rather  irre- 
gular, but  upon  the  whole  steaditr,  prices.  Of  137 
bags  55  brought  29s  to  30s  for  fair  yellow  Borts, 
and  17s  to  17s  6d  per  cwt.  for  dark  brownish  and 
waimj  ditto. 

Oils  (Essential). — A parcel  of  10  tons  OitroDella 
oil  in  iron  drams,  shipment  up  to  the  end  of  Wav, 
has  been  sold  reoently  at  10fd  per  lb.,  e.i.f.  Liverpool. 
On  the  spot  tbe  price  for  usual  quality  Dative  brands 
is  13-16th  d per  oz.  Lemongrass  oil  on  the  spot  is  held 
for  lid  per  oz. 

Cinnamon. — Rather  dearer.  For  arrival  100  bales 
“usual  assortment”  CeyloD,  Janusry-Marcb  steamer 
shipment,  have  been  sold  at  6|d  per  lb.  c.i-f.  terms. 

— Chemist  and  Druggist. 


TEA  BLIGHTS. 

The  Tea  Association  lately  considered  a letter  of 
19th  January,  from  Messis.  Begg,  Dunlop  & Co.,  sug- 
gesting in  the  event  of  ths  Association  retaining  the 
services  of  Mr,  M.  K.  Bamber,  that  one  of  the  abandoned 
Terai  gardons  might  be  utilised  for  prosecuting  a 
ppecial  investigation  of  blights  under  his  snperin'i  n- 
Uence  at  the  general  expense  of  the  tea  industry.  The 
Chairman  stated  that  Mr.  Bamber  bad  obtained  an 
appointment  uoder  Government,  and  he  feared  his 
services  would  be  no  longer  available  after  the  olose 
of  his  agreement.— Englishman. 
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SCIENCE  NOTES. 

In  a late  number  of  Insect  Life , Mr.  L.  O. 
Howard  publishes  a note  upon  the  use  of  kerosene 
against  them,  the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows: — 
On  the  surface  of  a pool  of  water,  containing  about 
60  square  feet,  he  poured  4oz.  kerosene.  This 
formed  a very  thin  oily  film  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  On  the  5th  of  July  the  pool  was  teeming 
with  animal  life,  but  for  the  next  10  days  that  the 
pool  was  under  observation  no  living  insects  were 
observed.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  a count  of  the 
insects  on  a small  portion  of  the  surface,  from  which 
was  estimated  the  total  number,  showed  7400,  370 
of  which  were  mosquitoes.  The  kerosene  remedy 
was  tried  this  last  summer  on  the  swamp  meadow 
pools  of  Stratford,  Conn.,  with  much  sucesss. — 
Sydney  Mail. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  American  Naturalist 
there  appears  a paper  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Conn  on 
“ Some  uses  of  Bacteria.”  These  organisms  are 
in  the  position  of  the  dog  which  got  a bad  name. 
People  think  of  them  as  so  many  deadly  micro- 
scopic foes,  whereas,  generally  speaking,  many 
of  them  are  our  best  friends.  Every  farmer 
expects  that  he  will  have  to  keep  a good  breed 
of  horses  and  stock,  but  few  of  them  are  aware 
that  they  require  a good  breed  of  bacteria  as 
well.  Indeed,  no  farmer  can  get  on  at  all  unless 
he  keeps  a good  stock  of  bacteria  upon  his  farm  ! 
He  is  aware,  of  course,  that  he  cannot  make 
butter  or  cheese  without  cows,  but  until  recently 
he  did  not  know  that  even  if  he  possessed  the 
finest  herd  of  kine  he  would  not  be  able  to 
manufacture  these  articles  of  food  without 
bacteria.  Tillage,  whether  in  the  garden  or  the 
field,  would  be  thrown  away  without  their  aid, 
for  it  is  they  which  make  all  sorts  of  nitrogen  ic 
manures  available.  Bacteria  are  amongst  the 
most  lowly  forms  of  plant  life,  very  nearly  allied 
to  the  microscopic  yeast  and  other  similar  fungi. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  we  owe  more  to 
these  microscopical  members  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  than  to  its  larger  and  more  advanced 
species. 

One  of  the  most  important  chemicals  used 
all  over  the  world  is  caustic  soda.  Hitherto  the 
process  of  its  manufacture  has  been  slow  and 
roundabout.  Now  an  altogether  new  method  has 
been  discovered  by  which  caustic  soda,  chlorine, 
and  other  chemical  products  can  be  made  from 
the  brine  directly  by  the  aid  of  electricity. 
The  new  process  is  also  a more  economical 
one  by  at  least  50  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
any  or  all  of  the  present  methods.  It  is  much 
simpler  the  caustic  soda  being  produced  in  one 
operation  instead  of  two.  The  valuable  chlorine 
is  also  saved  and  utilised  for  the  production  of 
bleaching  powder  (chloride  of  lime)  and  other  by 
products.  Our  most  eminent  chemists  have  pro- 
nounced this  new  method  of  manufacture  a 
complete  success,  and  the  chemical  industries  of 
the  North  of  England  promise  well  in  the  future 
in  consequence. 

What  is  the  difference  between  an  annual  and 
a perennial  plant?  A thoughtless  person  will 
at  once  tell  you  that  one  never  lives  more 
than  a single  season,  and  the  other  for  perhaps 
many.  But  this  is  not  an  explanation ; it  is 
only  a statement  of  facts.  Annuals  are  remark- 
able as  being  free-flowering  plants.  We  grow 
many  species  of  them  in  our  gardens  on  account 
of  the  abundance  and  beauty  of  their  flowers. 
Flowering  is  an  act  of  vegetable  expenditure, 
whereas  leafing  is  one  of  vegetable  accumulation. 
Annuals  are  in  reality  plants  which  expend 
their  substance  in  riotous  floral  living  and  seed- 
ing. They  wear  themselves  out  in  a single 


season  thereby.  They  have  spent  all  they  have, 
and  there  is  no  vegetable  surplus  left  over  to 
carry  them  through  the  winter  and  enable 
them  to  start  business  again  when  spring  re- 
appears. On  the  other  hand,  perennial  plants 
of  all  kinds  bear  more  leaves  than  flowers.  They 
save  something  out  of  every  summer’s  existence, 
and  put  it  into  their  vegetable  savings  bank — as 
in  the  increasing  size  of  a tree’s  trunk  for  ex- 
ample. If  we  could  only  induce  annual  plants 
to  be  a little  more  thrifty,  a little  less  lavish 
in  their  floral  expenditure,  perhaps  we  could 
alter  their  habits  of  life,  and  convert  them  to 
the  perennial  condition. 

This  is  what  Professor  Meehan,  a distinguished 
American  botanist,  claims  to  have  done,  and 
he  has  just  read  a paper  on  his  method  before 
the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  is  a 
very  simple  plan,  and  consists  in  cutting  down 
the  flower  stems  as  soon  as  they  appear. 
Thus  no  expenditure  oan  take  plaoe,  only  vegetable 
accumulation.  An  annual  plant  gets  transformed 
into  a perennial,  and  by  continuing  to  cut 
down  the  flower  stem  the  perennial  condition 
can  not  only  be  secured,  but  possibly  may  be  in- 
herited. 

The  waste  of  a great  city  might  easily  feed 
its  desperate  poverty.  Chemists  turn  scrap  iron 
into  ink;  old  bones  into  lucifer-matches ; the 
shavings  of  the  blacksmith’s  shops  into  Prussian 
blue ; fusel  oil  into  oil  of  apples  and  pears ; the 
drainings  of  cow-houses  into  fashionable  perfume  ; 
cesspool  filth  into  ammonia ; and  tar  waste  into 
aniline  dyes  and  saccharine.  In  Paris  they  first 
utilise  rats  to  clear  the  flesh  from  the  bones ; 
then  kill  the  rats,,  use  up  the  fur  for  trimmings, 
their  skins  for  gloves,  their  thigh-bones  for 
toothpicks,  and  their  tendons  and  bones  for 
gelatine  wrappers. 

Last  week  I was  lecturing  in  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  opening  the  sessions  of  the  local 
literary  and  scientific  societies.  1 was  taken  to 
Troutbeck,  one  of  the  largest  stream-feeders  of 
Lake  Windermere.  It  comes  brawling  from  the 
hills,  through  cataracts  of  weathered  stones, 
overhung  by  beech-woods,  which  latter  glowed 
in  the  vivid  slanting  sunlight  of  the  November 
afternoon  like  the  burning  bush  of  Moses.  The 
old  picturesque  mill  water-wheel,  sketched  by 
generations  of  dead  artists,  has  gone.  The 
energy  that  turned  it  to  grind  expensive  corn, 
and  to  manufacture  still  more  expensive  bread, 
will  never  go  ; for  the  old  mill-race  which 
ground  the  people’s  corn  500  years  ago  is  now 
utilised  to  work  a turbine  to  provide  electric 
light  and  power  for  the  adjoining  villages  of 
Windermere  and  Bowness.  The  neighbouring 
hills  are  formed  of  strata  infinitely  more  ancient 
than  our  coal-bearing  mines.  There  is  nothing 
in  them  of  the  nature  of  coal,  but  on  the  out- 
side of  their  hilly  flanks,  where  the  mists 
accumulate  and  the  rains  descend  in  torrents 
to  fill  the  becks  and  burns  and  ghylls,  we  have 
a modern  energy  quite  as  powerful,  and  as 
equivalent  for  practical  working  purposes  for 
ages  to  come  as  if  a quarter  of  those  hill  masses 
were  composed  of  coal . — Australasian. 


Vegetables  in  India  and  Cetlon  —Were  people 
strictly  to  adhere  to  vegetables  and  fruit  as  part 
of  their  ordinary  diet,  the  servioes  of  the  dootor 
would  not  be  so  frequently  required.  In  the  matter 
of  vegetables  celery,  onions,  oauliflower  asparagus, 
oarrots.  parsley  and  wateroress  should  be  at  all 
times  freely  used,  and  surely  they  arQ  easily 
enough  obtained,—  Nilgiri  News, 
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IMPORTS  OF  TEA  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


From  the  American  Grocer  we  take  the  following 
figures  which,  in  some  respects,  are  far 


from  satisfactory  : — 

Year.  Net  imports. 

Value, 

Per  head  of 
population : 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

Pounds. 

1880 

...  69,894,769 

18,983.368 

1-39 

1881 

...  19,130,849 

20,225,418 

1.54 

1882 

...  77,191,060 

18,975,046 

1.47 

1883 

...  69,697,945 

16,278,894 

1.30 

1884 

...  60,061.944 

12,313,200 

1.09 

1886 

...  66,374,365 

13,135,782 

1.18 

1886 

...  78,873,151 

15,485,265 

1.37 

1887 

...  87,481,186 

16,365,633 

1.49 

1888 

....  83,944,547 

13,154,171 

1.40 

1889 

...  79,192,253 

12,661,812 

1.28 

1890 

...  83,494,956 

12,219,643 

1.33 

1891 

...  82,395,924 

13,639,785 

1.32 

Thus,  although  the 

total  importation  of 

tea  has  increased  in  the  12  years  by  about 

13J  million  lb.,  the  consumption  per  head  per 
annum  has  positively  decreased  ! Thus  if  the 
people  of  the  United  States  used  tea  now  at  the 
same  ratio  per  head  as  in  1880,  they  should  require 
over  100  million  lb.  in  plaoe  of  83  to  85  millions  at 
the  present  time.  The  fall  in  value  is  also  note- 
worthy : the  average  being  over  Is  2d  per  lb.  in  1880 
against  about  9d  in  1891  if  we  take  the  dollar  at 
its  full  value  of  4s  6d,  though  this  is  of  oourse, 
too  high  now.  We  can  only  hope  that  our  American 
cousins  may  awake  to  a true  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  really  good  pure  teas  and  that  the  Chicago 
Exposition  may  aid  largely  in  promoting  an  in- 
creased demand  for  our  Ceylon  produoe.  Altogether 
during  1892,  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  well 
as  South  America  took  of  Ceylon  tea  : — 

lb. 

From  Ceylon  direot  to  “ America  ”...  100,893 

From  London  to  United  States  ...  710,365 

Do.  to  Canada  ...  ...  613,817 

Do.  to  S.  Amerioa  ...  200,113 


1,625,188 

Say  that  800,000  lb.  of  the  above  was  for  the  States, 
it  does  not  make  one  per  cent  of  the  present  total 
importation  1 There  is  therefore  immense  scope  for 
the  increased  use  of  Ceylon  tea  in  the  United  States 
of  Amerioa. 

TROUT  OYA  FOR  NUWARA  ELIYA. 

Mr.  Fowler,  Assistant  Agent  at  Nuwara  Eliya, 
is  imitating  the  publia  spirit  of  his  predecessor  in 
getting  out  consignments  of  trout  ova,  and  Mr. 
Tringham  is  now  in  Colombo  to  meet  a fresh 
supply  which  he  expects  to  convey  safely  to  Nuwara 
Eliya  by  Monday  next.  When,  as  is  fully  expeoted, 
success  attends  the  experiment  and  fry  are  ready 
for  distribution,  the  same  will  be  made  available 
at  a moderate  charge  for  gentlemen  who  may  be 
interested  in  different  streams  throughout  the  hill- 
country. 


THEFT  OF  TEA  PLANTS. 

P.  O.  Urugalla,  367,  Polioe  Constable  301,  Suadera' 
complainant,  v.  Tennepettegedera  Ealua,  defen 
dant. 

Messrs.  Jonklaas  and  Williamson  for  the  accused. 

The  aooused  was  oharged  with  committing  theft 
of  about  400  tea  plans  of  the  value  of  R6,  the  property 
of  Duglas  Donald,  Esquire,  in  breach  of  the  367th 
section  of  the  Penal  Code. 

JUDGMENT. 

The  defence  in  this  ease  proves  nothing.  It  may  or 
may  sot  be  that  the  accused  some  years  ago  wrote 
out  a transfer  for  this  land  in  favour  of  his  son, 
but  that  is  not  a very  extraordinary  thing  to  do. 


Many  natives  write  outdeedBfor  (heir  lands  in  favour 
of  their  son«,  or  wives  and  friends  ; and  ihey  have 
no  doubt  various  purposes  in  view  in  doing  so.  It 
may  be  that  the  deed  in  favour  of  accused's 
son  is  a deed  intended  for  the  son’s  advance- 
ment ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  (for  it  has  been  proved 
not  only  by  the  witnesses  for  the  complainant 
bnt  by  witnesses  for  the  defence)  that  the  land  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  accused,  and  has  been 
dealt  with  by  the  acoueed  as  if  it  were  his  own. 
The  very  man  who,  the  accused  sajs,  planted  the  land 
shows  that  about  three  months  ago  the  accused  gave 
him  some  tea  plants  to  plant  out,  and  that  be  planted 
them  for  the  aooused.  That  is  a fact  which  un- 
doubtedly shows  that  in  spite  of  the  deed  the  accused 
is  in  possession.  No  doubt  the  planting  will  be 
to  the  benefit  of  the  son,  bet  the  important  fact 
remains  that  the  accused  has  been  planting  the  land 
or  getting  it  planted.  How  does  that  fact  affeot 
this  case?  I think  that  fact  affects  this  case  most 
materially.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  October  last 
one  of  Mr.  Donald’s  tea  nurseries,  planted  ont 
(amongst  other  kind  of  tea  plants)  with  tea  plants 
of  Manipuri  jat  (as  the  technical  phrase  goes)  was 
robbed.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  October  (by  a 
mistake  of  mine  written  as  nit.,  a mistake  which 
however,  I have  corrected)  Mr.  Donald  finds, 
that  a whole  bed  of  his  Manipuri  tea-plants  (num- 
bering about  6,000  plants)  was  robbed,  and  every 
plant  in  it  carried  away.  Within  12  daja  after  that 
the  constable  (complainant),  who  had  been  sent  to 
try  and  trace  out  this  wholesale  theft,  fiDds  in  pas-ing 
over  accused’s  garden  there  are  plants  growing  the^e 
which  the  kanakapulle  of  Mr.  Donald’s  estate  recog- 
nises at  once  as  his  matter’s  tea  plants.  I have  no 
donbt  that  men  like  the  kanakapulle  who  have  con- 
stantly to  do  with  the  planting  and  nurture  of  tea 
plants,  would  at  orce  le  able  to  reorgnize  the 
different  varieties  of  plants  which  they  have  to  tend. 
A few  of  these  plants  tthOBe  in  the  parcel  Ld  A.) 
were  taken  from  this  garden  to  Mr.  Donald  and  Le 
recognized  them  at  once  as  plants  of  tte  kiud  thst 
were  stolen.  He  proceeds  to  the  spot  the  next  day 
and  finds  in  a email  corner  of  ihe  garden  (now 
proved  conclusively  to  be  accused’s  garden)  about 
400  plants,  so  exactly  liko  those  stolen  from  his 
garden,  not  only  in  Bge,  size,  appearance  and  variety, 
but  also  in  respect  of  certain  marks  of  disease  on 
the  leaves,  and  all  so  reoently  planted;  that 
he  undertakes  to  the  best  of  his  belief  to  swear  that 
they  are  his  plants.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
he  is  not  able  to  swear  io  these  plants.  Such  sptoifio 
knowledge  though  not  possible  to  me,  is,  I have  no 
donbt,  possible  to  gentlemen  whose  speciality  it  is  to 
watch  the  growth  of  plants  put  out  by  them  and  thus  to 
be  able  by  ocular  inspection  to  discriminate  between 
plants  of  different  varieties,  and  to  speak  with  a 
high  degree  of  certainty  with  reference  to  them.  In  a 
oase  of  this  kind  I con’d  not  say  that  a higher 
degree  of  certainty  as  to  the  plants  beiDg  Mr,  Donald’s 
tea  plants,  would  be  necessary.  The  recent  and  un- 
accounted for  possession  of  stolen  properly  is  evi- 
dence of  thefW  It  is  incumbent  on  the  pariy  in  whose 
possession  suoln  property  is  found  to  prove  how  he 
oame  by  it  ; and  where  that  is  not  proved,  it  is  a 
fair  presumption  that  he  came  by  it  feloniously.  In 
this  oase  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  it  t and 
the  acused  instead  of  that  has  been  trying  to  throw 
off  the  responsibility  that  presses  so  heavily  upon 
him  by  saying  that  the  land  belongs  to  his  son.  This 
defence,  I hold,  has  failed.  It  is  true  that  when  the 
garden  was  first  visited  by  complainant  and  the 
kanakapulle  the  accused  was  not  in.  He  of  course 
would  not  always  be  in  the  garden  ; for  he  lives  a 
mile  away  from  it  as  the  Ratemahatmaya  says. 
However,  that  he  knew  of  this  visit,  and  that  he  was 
meditating  a defence  which  looked  like  trying  to 
implicate  the  oonstable  in  a fraudulent  attempt  to 
get  him  into  trouble,  appears  from  the  fact  that 
on  the  25th  November  (4  days  before  the  sum- 
mons was  served  on  him)  he  went  to  the  Rate- 
mabatmaya  and  voluntarily  made  a statement  which 
shows  that  he  was  oognizant  of  what  was  looming 
agaiost  him.  He  sems  to  have  abandoned  the  though 
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of  triokery  on  the  part  of  the  complainant,  and  finally 
settled  on  the  faot  that  the  land  did  not  belong  to 
him,  and  therefore  no  responsibility  attaches  to  him. 
For  the  reasons  I have  given  above,  I think  differ- 
ently. I find  the  aocused  guilty  on  the  charge  framed 
against  him  by  me, — of  theft  of  about  400  tea  plants, 
— and  I seutenoe  him  to  undergo  rigorous  imprison- 
ment for  a period  of  three  months. 

(Signed)  J.  H.  Eaton,  P.  M. 

In  Appeal  the  conviotion  was  affirmed  by  Withers, 
J.,  who  held  as  follows  : — “ This  conviction  must  be 
affirmed.  The  identity  of  the  tea  plants  was  suffi- 
ciently well  established,  and  their  possession  by 
aooused  was  of  such  a oharaoter,  and  in  time 
recent  enough,  as  to  justify  the  inference  of  theft” 

26th  January  1893. 


LONDON  SALES  OP  PRODUCE : 
MOTHER-O-’PEARL  SHELLS. 

(Monthly  Report  from  M,  L.  Spiegel  & Son.) 

London,  Feb.  14th,  1893. 

A generally  good  demand  prevailed  and  nearly  the 
whole  sold.  Unusually  large  supplies  of'  Queens- 
land sold  steadily  for  good,  but  5s  to  10s  cheaper 
for  the  lower  kinds  ; thin  medium  brought  firm 
rates.  The  moderate  supply  of  West  Australian 
met  a good  demand,  bold  sizes  about  5s  dearer, 
thin  medium  steady,  chicken  5s  to  7s  6d  higher. 
Manila  sold  at  steady  prices.  Larger  supplies  of 
Bombay  mostly  sold,  bold  at  irregular  prices, 
medium  and  small  at  full  rates  to  5s  dearer.  An 
increased  supply  of  Egyptian  was  also  offered  and 
with  a good  demand,  nearly  all  sold,  bold  at 
firm  prices,  medium  and  small  5s  to  10s  dearer. 
Black-edged  met  a strong  demand,  and  the  few  lots  of 
Tahiti  sold  dearer,  Gambia  and  Auckland  full  to  10s 
higher,  Fiji  5s  to  10s  and  Banda  about  5s  dearer. 
Panama  brought  about  previous  rates. 

Queensland  and  Sydney.— 2,036  cases,  18  boxes,  1 
cask,  29  bags  almost  entirely  sold,  bold  and  medium 
shells,  chiefly  Torres  Straits  character,  fair  to  good 
white  mostly  clean,  at  £7  7s  6d  to  £8  5s  one  lot 
fine  white  at  £9  7s  6d  ordinary  partly  wormy  £6  5s 
to  £7  5s  inferior  £5  10s  to  £5  17s  6d  thin  medium 
selected,  ordinary  to  good  £8  5s  to  £9  5s  a few 
lots  fine  £9  7s  6d  to  £9  12s  6d  ; 2 cases  chicken 
£10  to  £10  2s  6d  bold  wormy  pickings  72s  6d  to 
97s  6d  stale  and  dead  29s  to  77s  6d,  broken  pieces 
£5  5s  to  £6  7s  6d,  one  lot  £6  12s  6d. 

Manila. — Bold  and  medium,  fair  part  yellow  to 
good  fair  £7  15s  to  £8  2s  6d,  ordinary  £7  7s  6d 
chicken  £6  17s  6d  to  £7  bold  wormy  defective  90s  to 
95s,  broken  £5  5s, 

Macassar. — Of  19  cases  indirect  import  8 cases  de- 
fective picking  sold  at  90s. 

Penang. — Heavy  bold  partly  wormy  at  £6  5d  to 
£6  7s  6d,  thin  medium  £7  to  £7  7s  6d,  chicken 
£7  7s  6d  to  £7  12s  6d,  heavy  wormy  defective  70s 
to  72s  6d. 

Bombay.— Heavy  bold  and  bold  at  £5  to  £5  7s  6d, 
thin  bold  and  medium  £6  2s  6d  to  £7,  medium  £6 
10s  to  £6  15s,  thin  medium  and  small  £5  15s  to  £6 
7s  6d,  small  sizes  £5  to  £5  17s  6d,  thin  small  and 
oyster  80s  to  90s,  oyster  60s  to  72s  6d,  broken  55s 
to  65s,  stale  and  defective  pickings  25s  to  57s  6d. 

Lingah  Shells.— Fair  to  good  small  12s  to  17s, 
ordinary  7s  to  10s  6d,  one  lot  fine  22s  6d.  Of 
1,542  bags  ordinary  Ceylon  1,000  bags  sold  at  3s 
6d  to  4s  3d.  100  eases  Japan  partly  sold  at  7s  6d 

per  cwt. 

Mussel  Shells. — The  large  supply  of  692  cases 
17  casks  2,553  bags  met  a good  demand  at  a de- 
cline of  2s  to  3s  medium  and  small  at  35s  to  38s, 
medium  sizes  40s  to  44s  6d,  bold  and  medium  45s 
to  47s  6d,  good  to  fine  bold  49s  to  57s  6d  per  cwt. 

Lab  Shells. — 480  cases  sold  at  previous  rates  to 
soke  advance  for  the  better  kinds,  trimmed  bold 
and  medium  good  to  fine  stout  70s  to  90s,  mixed  part 
crinkly  42s  to  67s  6d,  inferior  thin  and  small  18s  to  39s 
per  cwt. 

Gbeen  Snail  Shells  met  a good  demand  at  firmer 
rates.  Of  121  baskets  373  bags  Penang  and  Singa-  , 


pore  40  baskets  300  bags  sold,  bold  100  shells 
weighing  192  to  211  lb.  at  7J  to  7jjd,  170  lb.  at 
7d  ; medium  100  shells  110  lb.  at  5d  to  5jd,  and 
100  shells  92  lb.  at  4Jd  ; small,  66  to  73  lb.  per 
100  shells  at  3d  to  3Jd,  56  to  59  lb.  at  2|d.  39 

bales  Japan  sold,  210  lb.  per  100  at  8jd  to  8gd, 
120  lb.  per  100  at  5Jd  to  5|d  ; chicken  3d.  19  bags 
Sydney  sold,  256  lb.  per  100  at  6d  each. 

Tortoiseshell. — The  supplies  of  all  kinds  brought 
forward  in  auction  on  the  9th  were  moderate,  and 
with  a good  demand  nearly  everything  sold,  in 
several  instances  at  higher  prices.  Nas  au  and  West 
India  ; shell  very  firm  to  2s  advance.  Hoof  2s  to  4s 
dearer.  Yellowbelly  very  irregular  and  3s  to  6s  dearer 
on  the  average.  Zanzibar  and  Bombay  ; sound  shell 
Is  to  2s  dearer;  defective  steady.  Sydney  and  Fiji; 
shell  par  to  Is  dearer.  Penang  and  Macassar  ; 
shell  about  Is  to  2s  dearer.  Seychelles  Is  to  2s 
dearer. 

West  India  Shell. — (Nassau,  Havana,  Honduras, 
&c.)  Selected,  part  reddish  31s  to  42s  ; Nassau, 
Honduras  and  Belize  sorts,  fair  to  good  mottle  part 
stout  20s  6d  to  23s  6d  ; W.  I.  sorts  with  heavy 
plates,  good  dark  mottle  (one  lot  good  bold  heavy 
25s),  18s  6d  to  23s  6d  ; pickings  fair  to  good  heavy 
14s  to  17s  6d  ; ditto  part  thin  9s  6d  to  13s  6d  ; 
chicken  11s  to  12s,  Hoof — about  880  lb.  offered  and 
sold ; Nassau  and  Belize  pale  clean,  fair  to  good 
(one  good  clean  lot  28s  6d),  24s  to  26s  ; W.  I.  pale 
heavy  part  scabby  (3  lots  of  good  heavy  26s  6d  to 
27s  6d),  13s  6d  to  22s  ; scabby  and  burnt,  ordinary 

to  fair  10s  to  15s.  Yellowbelly — About  597  lb. 
offered  and  mostly  sold:  Nassau  and  Belize,  good 

pale  bold  stout  30s,  30s  6d  to  36s  6d,  ordinary  to  good 
fair  16s  to  25s,  very  ordinary  13s  6d  ; W.  I.  dark 
reddish  to  good  heavy  16s  6d  to  23s,  part  thin  9s  to 
13s,  very  common  2s  6d  to  7s. 

Zanzibar  and  Bombay. — Medium  to  bold  dark  not 
mottle  part  heavy  18s  6d  to  21s  6d  ; pickings  fair 
11s  6d  to  12s  6d,  ditto  Bombay,  ordinary  thin  to  fair 
8s  6d  to  10s  6d. 

Singapore,  Penang  and  Macassar. — Fair  to  good 
sorts  14s  to  19s,  defective  10s  : hoof  dark  and 

burnt  13s  6d. 

Sydney  and  Fiji. — Medium  to  bold,  fair  to  good 
substance  with  plates  19s  to  23s  6d  ; pickings,  de- 
fective common  to  fair  heavy  9s  6d  to  15s,  yellow- 
belly very  common  Is  ; hoof,  part  burnt  14s, 


SCARCITY  IN  RAMNAD:  REASON  FOR 
NOT  EMIGRATING  TO  CEYLON. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  in  the  Ramnad  Zemindary, 
numbers  of  people  have  begun  to  emigrate  into  the 
adjoining  district  of  Tanjore  in  search  of  employment. 
In  his  fortnightly  report  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Revenue  on  1st  February,  the  Collector  of  Tanjore 
wrote  as  follows: — “ I find  that  throngs  of  people  from 
Ramnad  are  streaming  northwards  in  search  of  work. 
They  follow  the  line  of  ckattrams  along  the  coast 
where  cooked  food  is  served.  At  Manmelkudi 
chattvam  alone  over  4,900  immigrants  from  Ramnad 
have  been  fed  during  the  last  two  months  on  their 
road  to  the  delta.  The  immigrants  arc  now  mostly 
travelling  in  companies  of  from  30  to  60,  the  men, 
being  followed  Dy  their  wives  and  children.  Some 
of  the  companies  are  taking  their  bandi  es 
cattle,  goats  and  iowls.  One  company  of  60  Maravors, 
whom  I have  just  spoken  to,  have  with  them  4 bandies, 
20  bullocks  and  about  40  goats.  They  say  they  left 
their  villages  five  days  ago  and  that  they  are  going 
to  Negapatam  “to  carry  rice  sacks.’  Yesterday  and 
today  1 have  spoken  to  five  or  six  gangs  of  this  sort, 
and  have  met  besides  a large  number  of  families  ami 
individuals,  all  of  whom  return  the  same  answer,  that 
there  is  no  food  in  their  oountry  for  man  or  beast,  and 
that  they  are  going  north  in  search  of  food  and  work. 
The  immigrants  are  chiefly  Maravars  and  Idaiyars,  but 
I have  also  met  Pallars,  Naikkars  and  Ravutharg.  The 
men  hope  to  get  work  as  porters  at  Negapatam  and  the 
women  hope  to  get  work  in  poundiDg  paddy.  I asked 
some  of  the  men  why  they  did  not  emigrate  to  Oeylon 
or  the  Straits.  The  answer  was  men  oan  emigrate  one 
by  one,  but  what  are  we  to  do  with  our  wives,  ohildren 
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and  cattle  ?”  The  Colieotor  of  Tanjore  was  afraid  that 
if  this  invasion  should  continue  there  would  be  no 
demand  for  work  in  Tanjore  and  relief  works  will 
have  to  be  opened.  He  therefore,  directed  the  at- 
tention of  the  Collector  of  Madura  to  the  emigration. 
The  Collector  of  Madura  urged  the  immediate  start- 
ing of  works  iu  Ramnad  to  be  paid  for  out  of  a loan 
to  be  advanced  by  Government  to  the  Z mindar.  The 
Bo’rd  of  Revenue  as  soon  as  they  obtained  this 
information  communicated  with  the  Zemindar  on  the 
subject  and  the  latter  informed  them  that  be  had 
estimates  ready  for  the  repair  of  irrigation  works  to  the 
amount  of  upwards  of  R98,000  and  that  be  was  prepared 
to  expend  that  sum  in  giving  work  to  his  tenants  on  the 
Zemindari  if  ho  be  allowed  to  postpone  payment  till 
next  fasli  of  an  equivalent  of  peishoush.  Accordingly,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Board  the  Government  have  agreed 
to  postpone  the  payment  of  the  peishcush  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  one  lakh  of  Rupees,  provided  the  money 
be  paid  into  the  Collector's  Treasury  to  be  laid  out 
on  the  repair  of  irrigation  works  in  the  Ramnad 
Zemindari  and  have  deputed  a competent  officer  to 
take  charge  of  the  relief  works  in  the  Zemindari.  It 
is  much  to  be  regroted  that  such  a rich  Zemindar  as 
the  Rajah  of  Ramnad  is  not  in  a position  to  spare 
a lakh  of  Rupees  from  his  purse  for  relief  works 
without  applying  to  Government  for  the  postponement 
of  the  peishcush. — Madras  Standard,  March  3. 
«. 

PLANTING  NOTES  FROM  BADULLA : 

Coffee,  &c. 

March  8. 

The  Weather  has  been  very  dry  for  February,  no 
rain  at  all  having  fallen  until  the  27th.  Since  then  we 
have  had  a few  good  showers  and  some  thunder. 
The  rain  is  working  up  from  the  north-east  still  and 
it  will  do  everything  good. 

The  Coffee  Blossoming  Season  for  autumn  crops 
has  so  far  been  quite  perfect,  and  all  ooffee  in  fairly 
good  heart  which  has  esoaprd  bug,  at  low  and 
medium  elevations  is  full  of  spike;  and  a very  fme 
blossom  burst  yesterday.  Alas  ! that  so  few  of  our 
fine  fields  of  coffee  are  in  a condition  to  profit  by  the 
season  we  have  had.  Hundreds  of  acres  ere  still 
leafless;  and  I greatly  fear  must  before  long  go  into 
tea.  I believe  autumn  orops  have  turned  out  fairly 
up  to  estimate,  but  what  spring  crops  there  are  will, 
I expeot,  as  a rule,  prove  disappointing. 

Tea,  which  was  commencing  to  feel  the  drought,  is 
now  showing  signs  of  responding  ; and  with  the  showers 
we  have  had  during  past  few  days,  and  as  we  are  not 
now  likely  to  have  any  more,  really  dry  weather 
will,  I expect,  continue  flushing  well,  as  it  ought 
to  do,  during  next  four  months.  The  cold  winds  in 
January  and  February  have  not  however  suited  tea  : 
February  was  not  such  a good  month  as  it  was 
either  in  1891  or  1892 ; ai  d March  has  commenced 
badly.  Fields  which  are  due  to  be  pruned  in  July 
moreover  (when  they  will  have  run  two  years)  are 
not  looking  as  well  as  they  should,  and  we  want  a good 
deal  more  warmth  before  unpruned  tea  will  ‘jump.’ 
Piuned  fields  are  flushing  freely. 

The  New  Roads  in  the  district  are  being  pushed 
ahead  fast,  and  another  three  months  will  see  most 
of  the  earth-work  finished.  The  Railway  (it  is  said) 
is  to  be  cp9ned  on  lst'May,  and  a large  gathering 
from  the  whole  Province  will  assemble  on  the  occasion. 

We  had  a very  successful  meeting  of  the  Association 
in  February,  and  the  Chairman  had  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  reoord  of  wo  k done  during  the  past 
year.  With  the  railway  coming  into  the  distriot, 
the  present  should  be  a still  busier  year. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  regret  that  we  saw  the 
sad  news  of  our  old  Chairman,  Mr.  Karslake’s  death. 
He  was  for  years  olosely  connected  with  those  dis- 
tricts in  which  he  lived  and  was  so  much  respeoted. 
He  did  much  for  the  Province;  and  in  his  capaoity  as 
Chairman  of  the  Association  was  able  to  carry  many 
important  matters  to  us  all  to  a successful  con- 
clusion. Everyone  respected  him  and  everyone  will 
regret  his  death, 


NEWS  FROM  THE  CENTRAL  PROVINCE: 
PI  ANTING  AND  OTHERWISE. 

(Notes  by  “ Wanderer.") 

Maroh  10. 

Prices  cf  Tea — There  are  too  many  8d  and  9d 
in  the  last  mail’s  tea  circulars  to  please  those 
interested  in  Ceylon  tea.  The  exigenoy  of  the 
cheap  tea  canister  causes  a greater  demand  for 
Japan  and  China  stuff  than  the  dearer  Ceylon 
pekoe  souchong. 

Weather. — Fine  rains  are  falling  everywhere,  so 
the  end  of  March  and  April  will  now  be  a busy 
time  for  the  planier,  and  the  busy  time  may  extend 
to  July,  if  we  have  not  a very  heavy  burst  of  the 
S.-W.  monsoon. 

Tea  Exports. — To  6th  Maroh  1893  12,960,768 

as  against  1892  11,226,061 


Excess  ..  1,734,707 

If  we  go  on  at  this  rate  we  shall  export  at  least 
7,000,000  lb.  more  than  last  year.  Australia  is 
however  doing  so  well  for  us  that  our  London 
friends  need  not  be  apprehensive  that  we  will 
flood  their  market. 

America  seems  to  be  anxious  to  stop  the  export 
of  gold  ; and  so  she  will  have  to  part  with  her 
silver  freely  to  attain  this  object.  Will  this  make 
silver  dearer  or  cheaper?  Messrs.  T.  C.  and 
A.  M.  W.  will  no  doubt  enlighten  us. 

Tea  Companies  seem  to  be  favourite  investments 
with  those  who  have  spare  cash.  So  long  as  tea 
remains  about  101  and  exchange  does  not  go  above 
Is  4d,  a seven  years’  purchase  on  these  lines  on  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  tea  per  acre  is  by  no  means  a 
bad  investment. 

Oaoao.— R91  per  cwt.  on  the  estate  is  not  a bad 
price;  so,  lucky  is  the  cacao  proprietor  now-a-days, 
the  moth  ( Helopeltis ) and  the  thief  notwithstanding! 

Freight  at  25s  is  also  in  favour  of  the 
tropioal  agriculturist — 15s  was  too  good. 

Chicago  Exposition. — There  are  doubters  in 
planting  circles  of  tbe  advisability  of  spending 
so  much  money  on  what  they  call  a ‘‘pure  ad- 
vertisement of  Caylou  tea.”  Has  a scheme  for  the 
supply  of  such  tea  as  is  exhibited  in  the  Exposi- 
tion been  devised  ? Why  tantalize  the  American 
with  your  tonic  teas  grown  on  ironstone  soil, 
if  he  cannot  get  what  you  assure  him  is  so  good, 
for  him  ? Does  not  your  advertising  benefit 
cheap  canister  men  who  have  done  Ceylon  tea 
produce  a good  deal  of  harm  in  the  old  oountry  ? 

Dairv  Farms. — When  is  the  Ceylon  Government 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Indian  Government 
in  enoouragiDg  the  supply  of  untainted  milk  in 
town  espeoially  where  there  are  garrisons  ? Enteric 
fever  is  not  unknown  in  Ceylon. 


SALE  OF  CACAO  PROPERTY. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Barber  has  taken 
over  his  partner’s  (Mr.  Vanderetraaten’s)  ^ share 
in  the  “ Grove  ” estate,  Ukkuwala  for  R25,000. 
The  estate  is  about  200  acres  and  is  all  planted 
with  oaoao,  arekanuts  and  pepper.  The  large 
oacao  beans  of  this  estate  carried  off  the  Gover- 
nor’s special  prize  a"t  the  last  Colombo  Show. 
The  trees  are  all  Forasteros  of  the  best  sorts.  Mr. 
Barber  pioneered  the  district  for  oaoao  in  1886; 
since  then  Mr.  T.  C.  Owen  and  others,  and  now 
the  Ratwatte  Caoao  Company  have  seoured  land 
there.  It  will  be  all  oaoao  in  that  neighbourhood 
shortly. 
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INDIAN  TEA  FOE  CHICAGO. 

Minutes  of  meetings  of  the  Chicago  Exhibition  Com- 
mittee, held  on  16th  and  27th  January,  and  3rd,  10th 
and  17th  February,  were  plaoed  before  a meeting  of 
the  Tea  Association  the  other  day,  and  the  Chair- 
man stated  that  the  tea  sent  in  for  exhibition  and  dis- 
tribution had  been  shipped,  freight  free,  per  “ C'ty 
line  steamer,  and  a collection  of  first-class  photo- 
graphs in  connection  with  the  tea  industry  had  also 
bepn  forwarded.  He  had  engaged  the  services  of  ten 
kbitmutgars,  and  was  arranging  for  their  clotbiDg 
and  passage  at  reduced  rates  by  British  India  Steam 
Navigation  Company.  Mr.  Blechynden  had  been  in 
London,  but  had  now  returned  to  Chioago.  A pavilion 
was  being  erected  and  the  London  Committee  bad 
expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  Mr.  Blechynden’s 
arrangements  generally. — Englishman, 


NATAL  TEA  PRODUCTION. 

Onr  special  tea  correspondent  at  Kearsney  writes. — 
Unless  something  very  extraordinary  happens,  such  as 
a visitation  of  locusts,  or  a withering  blast  of  red 
Bpider,  the  outurn  of  January  has  put  our  original 
estimate  wi«hin  easy  reach,  and  the  whole  Natal  crop 
for  1892-3  should  considerably  exceed  halt  a million 
pounds.  Daring  January,  in  both  rainfall  and  cold 
weather,  we  have  had  our  full  share,  but  the  bushes 
are  “flushing”  away  merrily,  and  the  difficulty  is 
to  get  the  leaf  off  fast  enough.  Even  if  we  get 
another  long  drought,  as  we  did  last  year,  there  is 
sufficient  moisture  iD  the  ground  now  to  tide  us  over 
a large  proportion  of  the  remaining  season.  The 
total  outturn  for  Natal  may  now  be  safely  raised 
from  560,000  lb.  to  600,000  lb. — Natal  Mercury , Feb.  8, 


NATAL  TEA. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “ BRITISH  AND  SOUTH 
AFRICAN  EXPORT  GAZETTE.'’ 

Dear  Sir, — In  a recent  issue  of  your  valuable  “ Export 
Gazette”  you  made  referenoe  to  Hulett’s  Natal  Tea. 
While  muoh  appreciating  your  kind  notice,  I beg  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  faot  that  there  was  an 
error  in  the  figures  you  gave  as  to  the  output.  In. 
sttad  of  the  weight  you  gave,  it  should  have  been 
very  much  more,  viz.  355,000  lb.  for  the  1892-93  sea'on. 
I beg  to  enclose  you  some  particulars  of  tbe  Kearsney 
teas — which  5 on  may  be  interested  to  learn  have  just 
been  awarded  a gold  medal  at  the  Kimberly  Exhibition 
— as  well  as  special  prizes  for  individual  classes  of 
teas. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  C.  Haith,  For  J. 
L.  Hulett  & Sons,  Ltd,,  Natal. 


VARIOUS  AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 

The  Value  of  Eggs  as  food  is  an  important 
reason  why  fruit  growers  should  go  in  largely  for 
fowls.  Six  large  eggs  will  weigh  about  a pound. 
As  a flesh  producer  one  pound  of  eggs  is  equal 
to  one  pound  of  beef.  About  one-third  of-  the 
weight  of  an  egg  is  solid  nutriment,  whioh  is 
more  than  oan  be  said  of  meat.  There  are  no 
bones  aDd  tough  pieces  that  have  to  be  laid  aside. 
Practically  an  egg  is  animal  food,  and  yet  there 
is  none  of  the  disagreeable  work  of  tbe  butcher 
necessary  to  obtain  it,— Horticultural  Times. 

Mr.  T.  Walker  and  Frozen  Meat.— We  are 
glad  to  welcome  so  enterprising  a colonist  as 
Mr.  Walker  baok  to  our  midst  and  in  good  health 
though  he  does  not  give  much  credit  to  the  trying 
olimate  of  the  old  country,  Mr.  Walker,  we  are 
pleased  to  learn,  has  by  no  means  given  up  the 
idea  of  supplying  frozen  meat  to  Colombo  and 
though  at  present,  negotiations  are  not  ripe  enough 
to  be  discussed,  we  hope  ereloDg  to  be  able  to 
indicate  that  Mr.  Walker  is  in  a fair  way  to  confer, 
what  we  certainly  consider  will  be  a great  boon  on 
tbe  meat-eating  community,  even  if  the  price  for 
prime  Canterbury  mutton  should  not  be  less  than 
60  oeats  a lb; 


Ceylon  Tea  in  Mashonaland. — We  call 

attention  to  the  letter  of  Messrs.  Gow,  Wilson  & 
Stanton  announcing  their  introduction  of  Ceylon 
tea  into  Mashonaland  : we  think  the  Rood  Lane 
Firm  deserves  a vote  of  thanks  from  the  Tea 
Fund  ommittee  for  their  enterprise  in  this  and 
other  directions  in  introducing  our  teas  into  new 
markets. 

Tea  in  Australia. — We  call  attention  to  the 
interesting  Tea  Report  furnished  by  Messrs.  Alfred 
Harvey  & Co.  of  Melbourne  under  date  7th  Feb. 
given  on  page  615.  It  will  be  observed,  they  speak 
in  a very  encouraging  way  of  the  market  and  pros- 
pects, Stocks  are  certainly  very  moderate  and  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  Oeylon  to  cut  out  China 
which  still  sends  at  least  10  million  lb.  too  many 
to  the  Southern  Colonies. 

Planting  in  East  Africa. — We  call  atten- 
tion to  the  letter  of  Mr.  W-  H.  Cowley  from 
German  East  Africa,  giving  an  encouraging  account 
of  the  position  and  planting  prospeots  of  the 
settlement.  We  hope  to  have  many  more  interest- 
ing letters  from  Mr.  Cowley.  He  is  the  gentle- 
man who  wished  to  indent  for  Sinhalese  labourers, 
and  under  his  care,  we  feel  sure  they  would  be 
well  treated  and  carefully  looked  after.  As  regards 
coffee  seed  from  Arabia,  we  would  recommend  Mr. 
Cowley  to  apply  to  Messrs.  Luke  Thomas  & Co. 
of  Aden  as  the  best  quarter  we  know,  whence  to 
procure  fresh  Mocha  seed. 

Tree  Planting  on  Estates. — We  call  atten- 
tion to  the  interesting  and  practical  letter  whioh 
our  correspondent  “Fuel”  forwards  on  this  But- 
ject.  The  figures  given  in  respeot  of  requirements 
in  fuel  for  tea-making,  and  steam  engine  (where 
used)  seem  well  on  the  safe  side,  and  are  therefore 
tbe  more  reliable ; while  his  estimate  of  h2J  per 
aore  for  planting  up  an  estate  with  useful  quick, 
growing  trees  at  the  rate  of  ICO  trees  per 
aore  cannot  be  grudged  by  any  proprietor.  We 
shall  be  glad  of  any  oriticism  if  required.  Of  the 
great  importance  which  we  attach  to  the  discharge 
of  this  duty  of  tiee-plantmg  by  all  upoountry 
plantation  proprietors,  we  need  add  nothing  to 
what  we  have  already  written. 

The  Paddy  Crop,  1892-93,  in  Madras  and 
Burma. — The  final  offioial  reports  may  be  summa- 
rized as  follows  : — 

“ According  to  the  latest  figures— those  up  to  the  end 
of  January  1893 — the  area  town  or  planted  with  paddy 
during  tbe  curreut  season  in  Government  villages  in 
this  Presidency  was  larger  than  bas  usually  been  re- 
ported np  to  tbe  corresponding  date  by  278,400  acres  or 
53  per  cent.  Taking  tbe  probable  crop,  the  outturn 
will  amount  to  51,787,400  cwt.  or  about  two-thirds  of  an 
average  crop  on  tbe  area  sown  this  year.  No  really 
aoourate  data  exist  for  calculating  the  aotual  outturn  of 
past  years.  Converting  tbe  probable  outturn  into  its 
equivalent  of  cleaned  rice,  the  yield  of  the  year  may  be 
put  at  nearly  15  per  cent  more  than  estimated  last  year 
and  nearly  9 per  cent  more  than  the  average  of  the 
estimates  of  the  last  five  years.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
very  unfavourable  character  of  tbe  season  over  t lie 
southern  half  of  the  Presidency,  the  exportable  surplus 
is  likely  to  be  very  trifliDg  if  there  be  aDy.” 

To  make  up  for  the  bad  news  in  the  last  sen- 
tence, we  have  the  offioial  report  from  Burma  : — 

“ The  area  underpaddy  cultivation  is  now  estimated 
at  4,467,438  acres,  or  252,415  acres  more  than  the 
actuals  ot  last  year,  and  15,800  acres  more  than  the 
estimate  given  last  month.  Considerable  increases  in 
area  are  reported  from  Amherst  and  Pegn,  while  the 
Bassein  estimate  has  decreased,  The  estimates  of 
outturn  given  last  month  are  unchanged.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  will  be  available  for  export  1,637,000 
tons  of  cargo  rioe  equivalent  to  27,746,000  owt,  of 
cleaned  rioo  including  what  is  required  for  Upper 
Burma. 
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The  Burma  Ruby  Mines  (Limited)  state  that  the 
results  of  the  last  three  months'  washing  are  r — 
Number  of  loads,  6,493,  produoing  11.IG3  carats, 
worth  K4l,710,  or  £2,780  I3s  4d,  at  the  exohange 
of  Is  4d.  This  is  equal  to  81s  6|d  per  load. 
The  January  results  included  in  the  above  have 
been  received  by  telegram,  and  are  not  yet  con- 
firmed. The  rumour  that  a satisfactory  arrange- 
ment has  been  ooncluded  with  reference  to  the  rent 
of  the  mines  is  incorrect.  The  question  is,  the 
Times  is  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
pany, still  pending  before  the  Government  of  India. 
— Pioneer,  Maroh  1. 

Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea  in  Australasia. — 
While  the  export  of  Indian  tea  to  the  end  of 
January  is  a million  lb.  short  as  compared  with 
the  same  date  previous  season,  our  Ceylon  exports 
this  year  so  far  show  an  increase  of  nearly  half-a- 
million  lb.  Here  are  the  figures  from  Messrs,  Forbes 
& Walker’s  Circular  today  : — 

INDIAN  EXPOETS,  SEASON  1892-93. 

(To  Australia  aud  New  Zealand.) 

To  end  of  January  ...  ...  3,329,840  lb. 

Same  period  last  year  ...  ...  4,352,416  „ 

BXrORTS  OF  CEYLON  TEA. 

(To  Australia  and  New  Zealand.) 

Total  export  from  1st  Jan.,  1893,  to  date  811,000  lb. 

Srme  period  last  year  ...  ...  325,000,,' 

Tobacco  Cultivation  in  the  Noeth. — The  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco  is  being  vigorously  carried  on,  but  the 
crop  expected  is  likely  to  fall  short  of  the  demand, 
cot  because  a less  extent  than  that  for  the  last  year 
is  cultivated,  but  becauae  the  number  of  tobacoo 
traders,  large  and  small,  has  greatly  increased  within 
the  last  few  years.  The  trade,  whether  in  the  leaves 
bundled  and  exported  to  India  or  in  the  cigars  manu- 
factured here  and  supplied  to  the  boutiques  in  Colombo, 
Kandy,  and  other  southern  towns  of  the  island  is  no 
longer  the  eminently  paying  and  profitable  venture 
it  ence  was.  The  cigar  trade  is  of  comparatively  re- 
cent date,  having  been  started  about  35  years  ago. 
If  it  does  not  pay  so  well  as  it  did  formerly,  it  is 
owiDg  to  its  being  overdone.  The  cultivators,  I think 
are  much  better  off  now  than  the  traders. — Cor., 
“Jaffna  Guardian.  ’ 

Joint  Stock  Entebprise. — There  is,  however,  one 
aspect  of  Juint  Stook  enterprise  which  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  satisfactory  ; and  the  unsatisfactory  feature 
is  more  apparent  in  plantation  affairs  than  in  other 
investments  and  branches  of  business.  With  Banks 
and  Hotels  for  instance,  the  knowledge  that  most  of 
the  profits  go  to  absentee  capitalists,  is  modified  by 
the  conviction  that  foreign  capital  is  essential  to  the 
business  whioh  they  do — that  to  some  extent  the  lack 
of  local  capital,  and  to  some  extent  the  absence  of 
special  experience  and  training  in  those  lines  would 
render  success  more  qualified,  if  not  altogether  pro- 
blematical. Further,  we  have  got  to  be  as  familiar 
with  the  drafts  of  such  institutions  from  the  Island,  as 
with  the  carriage  by  the  continuous  streams  of  Tamil 
immigrants  on  their  return  home,  of  savings  from  their 
labours  here.  The  effeot  of  the  multiplication  of 
Plantation  Companies  has,  on  the  other  hand,  the  effect 
of  diminishing  the  Dumber  of  resident  proprietors  to 
whioh  we  have  been  accustomed.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  an  immense  proprietary  of  looal  landlords, 
whose  numbers  and  aggregate  possessions  are  often 
underrated  by  people  owing  to  their  infinitesimal  in- 
dividual influence,  and  the  smallness  of  their  separate 
possessions.  These  happily  remain  to  us,  and  we  are 
glad  to  think  that  there  is  a steady  improvement  in  the 
numbers,  intelligence  and  inflnenoe  of  at  any  rate  suoh 
as  own  an  eppreciable  acreage.  But  we  refer  to  Euro- 
pean Proprietors— or  Colonihts  as  they  are  misnamed. 
In  the  sixi'ies  aud  seventies — aud  even  in  the  latter 
yearB  of  the  eighties,  after  the  scare  caused  by  the 
collapse  of  coffee  bad  subsided— there  was  an  appreci- 
able increase  in  the  number  of  Proprietors— of  men 
who,  if  they  were  not  Colonists  in  the  fullest  sense, 
had 'settled  down  in  the  island  resolved  to  work  in  it 
and  to  hold  property  in  it,  until  at  least  they  should 


have  acquired  a competence,  or  disposal  of  their  land 
preparatory  to  retirement  in  old  age  to  the  mother 
country.  The  effect  of  Joint  Stook  enterprise  is  to 
give  to  a large  number  even  a more  evanescent  inter, 
est  in  the  land  of  their  adoption.  With  such  capital 
as  they  have  distributed  over  a number  of  Companies, 
or  invested  in  the  one  whioh  has  taken  over  their 
property  with  others,  they  go  home  to  live  on  divid- 
ends : or  even  if  they  remain  here  they  have  not  their 
time  and  attention  devoted  to  a property  or  properties 
which  they  oan  call  their  own.  The  drawbacks  under 
the  old  system  of  absentee  mortgagees  who  took  away 
the  better  part  of  the  profits  of  estates,  are  aggravated 
by  the  absence,  or  rather  the  diminution  of  a pro- 
ptitary personally  interested  in  lands,  resident  on 
them  and  supervising  their  cultivation.  While  this  is 
undoubtedly  a drawback,  havirg  reference  to  the 
general  interests  of  theoountry,  it  is  a great  advant- 
age that  under  the  influence  of  Joint  Stock  enterprise 
a larger  extent  of  land  than  might  otherwise  be  possible 
is.brought  under  cultivation,  and  thus  contributes  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  island. — Local  “ Examiner.” 

[We  are  of  opinion  that,  as  a rule,  the  Re- 
sident Manager  of  a Limited  Company’s  planta- 
tion or  plantations— generally  a shareholder  in  the 
Company  as  well — is  quite,  as  useful  a member 
of  the  looal  planting  community  as  a Resident 
proprietor-manager.  In  faot,  there  is  very  little 
difference. — Ed.  T.A.~\ 

Chinese  Labodb  for  Brazil. — We  see  from 
the  Rio  News  that  at  a meeting  of  planters  in  Sao 
Paulo  on  the  31st  Dec.,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
measures  for  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labour,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  communicate  with  the 
municipal  councils  of  the  state  and  with  Congress 
to  find  what  assistance  can  be  prooured,  and  to 
study  the  question  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  at  a 
future  session.  From  inquiries  made  in  London 
it  had  been  found  that  it  would  cost  £25  per  capita 
to  bring  the  labourers  from  China,  and  that  they 
would  want  £4  per  month  as  wages.  It  had  also 
been  found  that  difficulties  would  be  encountered  in 
procuring  suoh  labourers. 

Forests  in  Russian  Turkestan. — Aocording  to 
the  February  number  of  the  Geographical  Journal, 
Russian  Turkestan  is  so  poor  in  forests,  and  the 
existing  woodland  have  Buffered  so  much  of  late 
from  reokless  cutting,  that  attempts  are  now  being 
made  to  replant,  partly  in  the  mountains  and  partly 
in  the  Steppes.  It  is  estimated  that  of  the  total 
area  of  Turkestan  (162,000  000  acres,)  the  territory 
has  but  945,000  acres  of  forest  land  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  nearly  16,000,000  acres  of  buehland  in 
the  Steppes.  As  to  the  plantations  of  trees  which 
are  met  with  in  all  native  towns  and  village,  they 
cannot  even  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  steadily  in- 
creasing population  for  building  purposes.  The 
saxaul  tree  has  been  pitilessly  exterminated  all 
along  the  banks  of  the  Syr  Daria,  and  for  a great 
distance  around  the  centres  of  population,  and  as 
natives  says,  “the  saxaul  has  fled  into  the  depth 
of  the  Steppes.’’  The  forests  in  mountains  were 
also  recklessly  cut  down  till  the  year  1879.  At 
the  same  time,  the  whole  of  the  legion  is  from 
eome  physioal  obange,  generally  undergoirg  dessi- 
oation.  Both  glaciers  and  rivers  are  decreasing; 
the  lakes  dry  up  ; the  extremes  of  temperature 
become  more  marked  ; and  the  moving  sands  are 
increasing  in  areas.  The  recent  attempts  at  planting 
forest  trees,  without  irrigation,  whioh  were  made 
in  the  province  of  Samarcand  in  1880,  have  proved 
quite  suooeBsful ; so  also  the  attempts  made  in  the 
dry  Steppe  in  the  bou'Ii  of  Sr.mnroand,  between  the 
Shaar-sabiz  Mountains  and  the  Dargh  Canal,  where 
nearly  400  aores  were  planted.  Since  1880  the 
system  has  been  improved,  the  young  trees  being 
now  planted  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  in  terraces, 
which  follow  the  contour  lines. — Pioneer,  Feb,  23 
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To  tht  Editor. 

THE  CEYLON-AMERICAN  PLANTERS’ 
TEACOMPANY. 

Feb.  10. 

Dear  Sir,— We  beg  to  inform  you  that  the 
business  of  the  Company  has  inoreased  very  con- 
siderably. Last  week  we  were  25,000  paokets  behind 
in  filling  orders.  We  have  made  a beginning  with 
some  of  the  largest  houses  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Ohioago,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Washington,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  etc.  One  house  alone  claims 
to  supply  20,000  retail  stores  in  the  South-Western 
SiateB.  ThiB  will  all  have  to  be  supplemented, 
and  these  merchants  require  tea  for  distribution 
free.  If  we  can  find  a way  to  sustain  them,  we 
will  not  only  have  built  the  foundation,  but  a 
good-Bized  Btory  as  well. 

Through  the  personal  efforts  of  our  President 
we  have  succeeded  in  getting — to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others— our  tea  and  coffee  upon  the  “Wagner 
Palaoe  Car  Company’s  ” system  of  dining  and 
buffet  oars,  and  upon  every  menu  our  brands  of 
“ Bhud  ” tea  and  “ Lanka  ” coffee,  together  with 
the  name  of  our  Company,  will  appear.  As  these 
oars  will  entertain  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
people  going  to  and  coming  from  the  World’s 
Exposition,  we,  here,  look  upon  it  as  a more 
direct,  and  a greater  introduction  of  cur  tea  than 
anything  that  will  be  done  with  the  hurried  masses 
after  they  reach  the  Fair  at  Chicago. — We  are 
yours  faithfully,  J ELWOOD  MAY,  President, 

R.  E.  PINEO,  Secretary. 


COFFEE-PLANTING  IN  EAST  GERMAN 
AFRICA  : AN  EX-CEYLON  PLANTER  ON  HIS 
WORK  AND  PROSPECTS. 

German  East  Africa,  Feb.  12. 

Dear  Sir,— Many  thanks  for  yours  of  the  7th 
ulto.  You  may  rest  fully  assured  that  I shall 
very  muoh  appreciate  the  contents  of  both  the 
Overland  and  T.A.;  for  every  scrap  of  news  I can 
get  hold  of  here  I devour  with  avidity.  Though 
I take  in  a fair  number  of  English  newspapers 
they  arrive  very  irregularly,  generally  taking  a trip 
down  the  coast  and  over  to  Zanzibar  before  landing 
here — or  rather  at  Tanga,  so  that  I find  time  hang 
very  heavily  at  times. 

Muchly  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  your  senior 
editor,  who  has  passed  away  full  of  years  and  full  of 
honour. 

I ’ll  drop  you  a line  now  and  again  as  to  our 
doings  here.  So  far  everything  has  gone  well: 
transport  being  the  only  worry  to  one.  I had 
the  pleasure  of  planting  out  the  first  coffee 
for  the  Company  on  the  2nd  October  last,  and  have 
now  about  40  aores  all  doing  well  in  spite 
of  a queer  monsoon.  Last  year  was  a dry  year 
suoh  as  the  natives  had  not  seen  since  1884  5 
so  that  I trust  the  next  dry  year  may  not  ooine 
round  till  1902 — as  it  is  quite  thirsty  enough  now. 

In  the  way  of  temperature  the  thermometer  shows 
up  well— at  nights  it  is  from  12°-13°  Celsus  53 
to  65°  Fahr.  and  from  9 till  evening  about  30 
to  32°  Celsus  =86-89  Fahr.  I don’t  mind  the 
heat  so  muoh,  but  the  cold  is  the  difficulty,  as  the 
bungalow,  all  iron,  resembles  a refrigerator  in 
the  mornings.  Natives  don’t  like  it  at  all  at  first. 
All  ooolies,  I ’m  glad  to  say,  with  only  one  or  two 
exceptions,  and  my  colony  of  English,  German, 
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Tamil,  Sinhalese  and  Malays  all  well.  Quite  got 
over  the  terrors  of  Africa. 

All  sorts  of  products  growing  here — but  this  plaoe 
will  grow  coffee  principally  ; for  caoao  I shall 
have  to  move  down  miles  from  this— quite  in  the 
lowoountry. 

Railway  line  from  Tanga  to  within  20  miles  of 
this  has  been  sanctioned  and  operations  I hope 
oommenoe  in  two  or  three  months'  time.  This 
will  be  the  beginning  of  a line  that  will  ultimately 
go  to  Kilimanjaro  I believe.  Anyone  coming  this 
way  had  better  change  at  Fega  where  three 
bananas  can  be  got  for  a pesa  equal  R1'64  and 
perhaps  a “ Tanga  ” Times. 

Tanga  is  a very  pretty  little  harbour,  (according 
to  all  accounts  the  prettiest  along  the  coast  by  far) 
and  likely  to  become  in  time  the  Planting  Capital. 
With  an  enterprising  Governor  suoh  as  we  have 
now  stationed  there  Tanga  ought  to  be  quite  a 
centre  of  industry  soon. 

Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  could  tell  me  the 
best  way  of  getting  ooffee  from  Arabia,  That  is 
to  say,  do  you  know  of  any  one  who  knows  someone 
else  stationed  out  there  who  knows  ooffee  well 
enough  to  obtain  a good  sample  for  seed  purposes. 
I am  writing  to  the  German  Consul  there,  but  you 
may  know  of  other  channels. — Yours  faithfully, 

W.  H.  COWLEY. 


CINCHONA  BARK  AND  INDIAN  TEA  AND 
THE  CEYLON  IMPORT  DUTIES  : 
MORE  ANOMALIES. 

Colombo,  Feb.  13. 

Dear  Sir, — Before  the  question  of  the  import 
duty  on  tea  came  under  disoussion  in  the  looal 
newspapers  I suppose  few  planters  in  Ceylon  knew 
that  suoh  a duty  remained  in  force  and  perhaps 
fewer  still  know  that  there  is  an  import  duty  on 
cinohona  bark. 

That  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  Indian  teas 
will  do  Ceylon  or  its  teas  the  slightest  injury 
direotly  or  indireotly,  I do  not  for  a moment 
believe,  and  I do  not  think  Indian  planters  in 
asking  for  the  freedom  of  this  market  for  their 
produce  are  making  an  unreasonable  request 
seeing  that  Ceylon  planters  have  a perfectly  free 
field  in  India  where  not  one  cent  of  duty  is  levied 
on  tea  or  bark, 

Some  days  ago  I imported  from  India  some 
25,000  lb.  of  cinohona  bark  whioh  I intended  to  sell 
locally  as  soon  as  the  market  suited  me.  To  avoid 
needless  charges  I desired  to  dear  and  store  it 
where  oharges  would  be  less  than  at  the  Wharf  ; 
but  this  I was  informed  I could  not  do  until  suoh 
time  as  I paid  duty  at  the  rate  of  6£  per  cent.  The 
Collector  of  Customs  is  of  course  only  oarrying  out 
the  law  as  it  stands,  but  surely  it  will  be  con- 
sidered a bad  law  and  one  that  requires  alteration 
whioh  brings  in  no  revenue  and  tends  only  to 
hamper  the  business  of  the  island. — Yours  truly, 
TRAVANCORE  PROPRIETOR. 


The  correspondence  referred  to  is  as  follows  : — 
Sir,— I have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  264 
bags  of  cinchona  bark,  lauded  ex  s.s.  “ Bhundara  ” 
from  Cochin  are  my  property  and  have  been  brought 
over  to  Ceylon  for  tale. 

On  a former  oocasion  you  were  good  enough  to  allow 
the  bark  to  be  removed  from  the  Wharf  premises  for 
re-baling  aad  reshipment  without  the  imposition  of 
any  import  duty,  and  I trust  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  extend  the  same  indulgence  in  this  instance  and  allow 
the  bark  to  be  treated  as  transhipment  goods.— I have 
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the  honor,  sir,  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 


Customs,  Colombo,  10th  Feb.  1893. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  I I 
have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  as  the  cinchona  : 
had  been  duly  manifested  to  Colombo  with  Bill  of 
Lading  as  local  cargo  intended  as  you  state  for  i 
sale  at  this  port,  I cannot  by  any  interpretation  of 
the  Ordinance  and  Proclamations  now  in  force  re- 
cognise it  or  treat  it  in  any  way  as  re-sliipment  cargo. 

I conclude  you  wish  to  avoid  the  usual  charges  on 
imported  cargo  such  as  rent  and  harbour  dues. 

These  concessions  are  allowed  by  law  to  reship- 
ment cargo  if  shipped  within  five  days  free  of  harbour 
dues  also  Local  cargo  can  only  be  disposed  of  by 
payment  of  duty  and  allowing  it  to  pass  into  the  local  | 
market  or  by  bonding  for  exportation  under  clause 
76  of  Ordinance  17  of  1869.  When  in  bond  I can  allow 
samples  to  be  taken  under  section  71,  but  the  usual  ex- 
port duties  must  in  any  case  be  paid  by  the  exporter. 

The  importation  into  Colombo  for  sale  of  course 
renders  it  impossible  to  treat  it  as  reshipment  cargo, 
and  this  department  can  take  no  notice  of  a change  of 
owners,  it  merely  detains  the  goods  pending  pay- 
ment of  all  legal  duty  and  dues. 

I may  add  that  I cannot  allow  samples  to  be  taken 
from  reshipment  cargo  landed  in  the  reshipment  ware- 
house provided  by  Government. —I  am,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  R.  Reid,  Principal  Collector. 


A NEW  MARKET  FOR  CEYLON  TEA  : 
MASHONALAND. 

London,  Feb.  17. 

Sir, — It  will  perhaps  interest  some  of  your 
subscribers  to  know  that  Ceylon  tea  has  already 
found  its  way  into  that  new  country  about  whioh 
so  muoh  is  being  written  at  the  present  time,  we 
mean  Mashonaland.  Believing  thoroughly  that  in 
oourse  of  time  this  country  will  become  an  im- 
portant British  Colony  we  were  anxious  to  get  the 
name  of  Ceylon  tea  known  there  amongst  the  first 
pioneers,  so  had  some  fioe  Rickarton  Orange  Pekoe 
compressed  into  oakes  thus  reduoing  its  bulk  by 
two-thirds,  and  gave  a good  supply  to  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  principal  expeditions  to  that  oountry. 
This  happened  nearly  two  years  ago,  and  we  have 
lately  seen  one  of  these  gentlemen  who  has  returned 
home  for  a holiday,  and  he  tells  us  that  the  tea 
was  very  highly  appreciated  both  for  its  quality 
and  for  the  convenient  form  in  which  it  was  sent. 
Having  proved  the  utility  of  tea  in  this  form  when 
really  good  quality  is  used  (to  compress),  we  are 
now  endeavouring  to  make  arrangements  for  some 
friends  to  send  out  a regular  supply,  that  this 
market  may  be  secured  in  its  infanoy,  and  we 
hope  that  in  time  Mashonaland  will  become  a 
not  unimportant  oonsumer  ef  Ceylon  tea. — We  are, 
yours  faithfully,  GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON. 

[A  sample  of  the  “ compressed  tea  ” may  be 
seen  at  our  office. — Ed.  T.A.] 

PLANTING  OF  TREES  ON  PLANTA- 
TIONS, FOR  FUEL  SUPPLY,  &c. 

A PRACTICAL  LETTER. 

Dear  Sir, — The  question  of  fuel  supply  upoountry 
is  not  so  serious  as  it  at  first  appears,  as  any 
estate  oan  in  5 years  have  an  ample  supply  of 
fuel  grown  along  its  roads  and  drains. 

Grevillia  and  iron  bark  trees  7 years  from  seed  give 
about  ‘i  of  a yard  of  fuel  on  an  average,  or  say  2001b. 
of  well-dried  fuel,  but  for  the  purposos  of  cultivation 
put  it  at  150  lb.  a tree  and  take  the  quantity  of 
fuel  required  to  cure  a lb.  of  tea  where  there  is  water 
power  at  3 lb.  and  where  engines  are  used  at  6 
lb.  On  an  estate  giving  500  lb.  per  acre,  we  would 
thus  require  10  trees  to  the  aore  per  annum  (in 
conjunction  with  water  power)  in  Beven  years 


iqualto  70  trees  per  aore  for  a continuous  supply 
of  fuel  or  with  an  engine  16|  by  7 = 117  trees 
per  acre. 

The  quantities  estimated  are  much  larger  than 
any  seller  of  machinery  admits  is  necessary,  but 
it  is  better  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  Supply  baskets 
should  always  be  used  for  this  purpose  as  the  trees 
make  at  least  an  extra  year’s  growth  oompared 
with  ordinary  planting  and  no  failures  occur. 

Take  a 200  acre  estate  and  estimating  100  plants 


an  acre  = 20,000  trees  required  R 

20,000  baskets  at  R7  on  the  spot—..  140 
200  ooolies  cutting  holes  ..  80 

150  coolies  planting  and  oarrying 
baskets  ..  ..  ..60 

Cost  of  seed..  ..  ..60 

Nursery  work. . ..  ..  100 

Contingencies..  ..  ..20 


R450 

What  a trifling  sum  to  expend  with  the  certainty 
of  having  a constant  fuel  supply  in  a few  years, 
and  still  many  people  negleot  it. 

Properly  ohosen  trees  do  not  do  the  tea  a bit 
of  harm  and  jab  at  lower  elevations  under  which 
tea  flourishes,  grows  even  more  quickly  than  the 
trees  named. — Yours  faithfully,  FUEL. 


COCONUT  CULTIVATION  IN  CEYLON : 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  MANURING — AND  OF  IRRIGATION — 

THE  LIMIT  TO  NUT-BEARING— REMINISCENCES  OF  OLD 

PLANTERS. 

Pamban,  Feb.  27. 

Dear  Sir, — I was  much  interested  in  your  editorial 
remarks  and  reminiscences  on  “ Coconut  Cultiva- 
tion, &o.”  in  your  issue  of  the  16th  instant,  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  coconut  properties 
belonging  to  the  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Daniel. 
The  heirs  may  be  congratulated  on  the  fine  prices 
realized ; and  so  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me 
the  figure  given  for  11  Mahaoya  ” — R867  p9r  acre — 
is  the  highest  ever  paid  for  any  extent  of  cultivated 
cooonut  property  in  t eylon.  Fine  as  most  of 
the  estates  in  the  ‘ Mahaoya  Valley”  are,  and  well 
cultivated  as  the  group  of  estates  just  sold  have 
beeD,  it  will  take  the  purchaser  of  “Mahaoya” 
all  he  knows,  and  perhaps  more,  to  enable  him 
to  get  a rfasonable  interest  upon  his  money.  To 
give  him  the  least  ohanoe  of  it  he  must  manure  ; 
to  treat  the  estate  as  too  many  estates  in  native 
hands  are  treated,  or  even  to  plough  and  keep  it 
clean  only  would  not  do  ; suoh  a oourse  would  be 
sure  to  reduoe  the  yield  by  probably  one-half 
and  his  bargain  prove  a loss.  A yield  of  70 
nuts  per  tree  was  not  got  without  general  good 
treatment  and  manure.  I do  not  think  I have 
the  pleasure  of  the  acquaintance  of  the  purchaser 
of  “ Mahaoya,”  yet  I give  him  these  hints  free, 
and  he  is  at  liberty  to  profit  by  them  if  he  thinks 
them  sound  ! With  manuring,  the  bearing  capa- 
bilities of  the  coconut  tree  are  enormous.  In  a 
chekku  yard,  on  an  estate  in  the  dry  olimate  of 
Jaffna,  where  the  working  cattle  used  to  be  tied 
to  the  trees  throughout  the  year,  I have  picked 
from  260  to  over  300  nuts  per  tree  in  one  year. 
In  this  instance  the  trees  had  more  manure  than 
was  needed,  and  I doubt  if  there  was  room  on 
the  stalks  for  moje  nuts  to  bold  on  and  mature.  I 
quite  agree  with  your  veteran  and  experienced  cor- 
respondent ” W.  B L.”  that  on  fairly  good  soil, 
with  mechanioal  working  of  the  soil,  aDd  the 
application  of  proper  manures,  it  would  be 
possible  to  make  the  trees  over  a large  acreage 
produce  from  80  to  100  nuts  per  tree  ; and  I 
hold  that  for  every  rupee  judiciously  spent 
on  manuring-  up  to  a certain  limit — two  are  returned 
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in  the  way  of  crop,  one  to  pay  for  the  manure 
and  one  profit.  For  the  enoouragement  of  those 
who  are  still  hesitating  I may  mention  that  in 
addition  to  the  extra  yield  the  nuts  from  a well 
cultivated  estate  will  sell  for  from  R2  to  R3  per 
1,010  more  than  those  from  an  unmanured  one. 
Purchasers  of  cooonuts  for  conversion  into  oopra 
know  pretty  accurately  wbat  they  can  afford  to 
give  for  the  coconuts  of  each  estate  or  garden  from 
whioh  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying 
and  regulate  their  prioes  accordingly.  The  more 
highly  an  estate  is  cultivated  the  fewer  nuts  will 
it  take  to  make  a oandy  of  copra.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  undeniable  that  if  trees  are  forced  by 
manuring  to  bear  beyond  say  70  nuts  each,  the 
nuts  will  not  be  so  large  as  if  the  trees  produced, 
with  a less  amount  of  manure  only  60  nuts.  My 
idea  of  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  although  the 
material  is  there,  in  a condition  available  for 
absorption  by  the  rootlets,  the  trees  have  to  make 
greater  effort  to  elaborate  the  crude  sap  into 
pabulum  fit  to  be  laid  down  as  fruit  &o. 
Henoe  in  my  opinion  any  fruit  brought  to  perfec- 
tion beyond  a oertain  number,  which  must  be 
asoeriained  by  observation,  will  be  at  the  cost  of  a 
greater  expenditure  of  energy  by  the  tree  than 
it  took  to  produce  each  fruit  up  to  that  point. 
For  the  same  reason  the  cost  of  production  of 
each  nut  beyond  that  ascertained  number  would 
be  greater  than  for  each  of  those  produced  up  to 
that  number,  and  the  profits  on  outlay  consequently 
from  that  point  a diminishing  ratio. 

I would  therefore  be  inclined  to  limit  the  efforts 
at  production  to  about  70  nuts  per  tree ; this  is 
for  ordinarily  good  soil ; for  inferior  soils  60  to  60 
should  be  the  limit.  Of  oourse  I would  not  men- 
tion these  numbers  if  I was  not  aware  that  they 
have  been  obtained  by  good  cultivation  over  con- 
siderable areas.  Some  soils  are  like  some  human 
beings ; no  matter  how  well  they  are  fed  they  show 
no  signB  of  improvement ; both  are  radically  defec- 
tive, and  until  the  defeot  is  ascertained  and  cured  do 
not  waste  money  upon  them  1 The  number  of  nuts 
a tree  will  produce  without  adventitious  aid  from 
man,  in  the  shape  of  tillage  and  manuring,  but 
by  simply  keeping  the  ground  free  of  juogle  growth 
and  fallen  leaves,  will  vary  with  the  riohness  of 
the  soil  ; and  my  belief  is  that,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, the  highest  yield  over  aoy  large  acreage  is 
not  more  than  40  nuts  per  tree.  Delgolla  is 
exceptionally  favoured.  Its  soil  is  good  ; the  lay  of 
the  land  perfection  ; and  the  rainfall  ample  and 
well  distributed.  It  has  also  excellent  facilities 
for  manuring,  and  if  the  trees  said  to  have  pro- 
duced 80  nuts  each  were  manured,  I have  no  diffi- 
culty in  believing  it,  but  if  otherwise  I am  very 
sceptical,  and  would  require  to  be  authoritatively 
put  right.  The  heaviest  bearing  tract  of  coconuts 
i have  ever  Been  was  about  100  aores  on  the 
Badalgama  estate,  then  leased  by  the  late  Mr. 
David  Wilson  ; this  portion  had  the  Mahaoya  for 
one  boundary,  and  the  Kudaoya  for  the  other. 
During  the  south-west  monsoon  rains,  and  sometimes 
again  during  the  north-east,  the  Maha  Oya  would 
overflow  its  banks  and  inundate  this  land,  leav- 
ing on  subsidence  a deposit  of  from  half-an- 

inch  to  three  inches  in  depth  of  rich  soil.  The 
growth  of  weeds  after  these  inundations  was 

astonishing,  and  men  with  katties  had  to 

be  sent  ahead  to  chop  them  down  before  the 

ploughs  could  be  put  in.  It  was  a complete  oover 
for  pigs,  pythons,  and  all  kinds  of  snakes  ard 
vermin,  so  we  may  safely  say  that  the  soil  was 
rich  and  the  olimate  forcing.  The  trees  on  this 
land  bore  very  heavily,  and  the  old  kankanama 
who  was  then  in  oharge  assured  me  that  they 
averaged  over  1Q0  nuts  yer  tree,  whioh  J ooqld  well 


believe  ; and  I should  not  be  a bit  Burprized  to 
learn  that  now,  after  33  years,  they  are  as  fruit- 
ful as  of  yore. 

The  finest  bearing  trees  I have  seen,  of  re- 
cent years,  over  any  considerable  acreage,  are 
those  of  Messrs.  Akbar  Bros,  in  the  Mahaoya 
Valley.  'When  I visited  their  estate  about  two 
years  ago,  after  a spell  of  drought,  the  trees  were 
looking  as  green  and  vigorous  as  it  was  possible  for 
trees  to  loot  ; there  was  hardly  a decaying  leaf  to 
be  seen,  and  the  trees  were  laden  with  nuts.  The 
contrast  between  the  appearanoe  of  this  estate 
and  those  on  each  side  of  it  was  very  marked ; 
and  the  difference  was  almost  entirely  due  to 
irrigation . Whatever  it  may  have  cost  Messrs. 
Akbar  Brothers  to  erect  the  machinery  and  lay 
out  the  ground  for  irrigating,  was,  I feel  convinced, 
well  spent  ; and  will  prove  a most  profitable  un- 
dertaking. Their  enterprise  is  most  praiseworthy. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Wright,  erst  of  Peradeniya,  Koslanda 
and  Makaldeniya,  and  now  of  Mirigama,  is  a worthy 
and  wonderful  old  gentleman,  with  the  pluck  and 
energy  of  many  who  are  30  years  his  juniors. 
There  are  few  of  his  oountrymen  like  him,  with 
his  appetite  for  hard  work,  dogged  determination, 
straightforwardness,  cheerfulness  and  kindliness  of 
heart.  In  1864  in  Haputale,  when  alone  and  ill 
and  quite  a stranger  to  him,  he  took  me  in  hand 
and  very  soon  put  me  all  right  again,  for  he  is  a 
famous  dootor  in  addition  to  his  other  qualifica- 
tions. Whatever  Mr.  Wright  has  put  his  hands 
and  intelligence  to,  has  prospered  and  hiB  last 
venture  will  not  prove  the  least  of  his  successes. 
It  is  too  soon  yet  to  say  how  great  a suooess  it 
will  be  ; but  it  will  be  suoh  as  to  amply  reward 
him  for  his  unstinting  labour  and  outlay.  May  he 
long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labours ; and  may  he 
never  be  molested  by  the  ghostly  heads  and  limbs 
of  the  unfortunates  whose  mutilated  trunks  tradi- 
tion says  lie  buried  somewhere  on  “ Kandan* 
gamuwa.”  Coconut  proprietors  are  |in  luok  just 
now  with  such  handsome  prioes  ruling  for  cooonuts, 
copra,  oil  and  poonao,  whioh  should  in  a measure 
compensate  them  for  short  crops,  which  is  no 
doubt  the  main  cause  of  the  present  boom,  though 
no  doubt  there  is  a greater  demand  for  all  the 
produots  of  the  nut.  With  the  advent  of  big 
piokiDgs  in  May  and  June  prioes  are  likely  to  fall, 
though  not  to  last  year’s  figures.  Coconut  property 
is  looked  upon  by  the  natives  as  one  of  the  soundest 
and  safest  investments  for  their  money ; muoh 
safer  than  having  it  in  a bank.  And  that  is  one 
reason  why  gentlemen  of  means  sometimes  pay 
fancy  prices  for  a really  good  estate,  looking  more 
to  the  safety  of  their  money  than  hoping  for  big 
profits.  W.  J. 

INTERESTING  NOTES  ON  TEA:— 
CURIOUS  LOCAL  EXPRESSIONS. 

Kandy,  Maroh  1. 

Dear  Sib, — In  your  morning  edition  of  the  6th 
February  I noticed  under  the  heading  of  “Interesting 
Notes  on  Tea”  a paragraph  headed  “Sheffield  Ex- 
pressions,” referring  to  the  useamoDgst  the  inhabitants 
of  that  town  of  the  words  “gamest”  and  “mashing.” 

The  former  is  quite  wrong,  as  the  word  in  use 
amongst  Hallatnsbire  men,  meaning  the  shortest  road 
to  such  and  such  a place,  or  the  Dearest  to  such  and 
such  an  object  is  “gainest.”  I think  it  may  possibly 
be  derived  from  the  word  “against’’  i.  e,  in  the  sense 
of  “close  to”  or  “nigbest.” 

“Mashing”  is  in  common  use  with  regard  to  tea 
making.  When  I was  at  home  the  usual  way  in  my 
part  of  the  country  was  to  put  a certain  amount  of 
tea  into  a tea  cup,  fill  the  cnp  up  with  boilmg  water, 
pul;  ft  saucer  on  top,  aird  place  the  whole  on  the 
’Lb  or  ou  Uiq  top  q|  the  oven  to  “mash”  $r  b$ew, 
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Both  worde  “gainest”  and  “mashing”  are  in  general 
use  not  only  in  Sheffield  itself  but  also  in  the  sur- 
rounding district  of  South  Yorkshire  and  Norlh 
Derbyshire. — Yours  very  sincerely, 

HALLAMSHIREMAN. 


March  3. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  interest  the  letter  by 
“ Hallamshireman  ” on  this  topic.  When  I came 
aoross  the  word  “marhing”  I thought  your  P.  D. 
had  been  up  to  some  of  his  pranks  again  and 
by  substituting  an  “h”  for  a “ k”  bad  converted 
the  expression  “ masking  ” whioh  is  very  common 
in  some  parts  of  Scotland  as  a term  applicable  to 
the  brewing  of  tea,  into  a word  which  is  descriptive 
of  the  doings  of  the  la-di-da  sort  of  young  man  who 
is  popularly  termed  “ a masher.”  1 bavo  looked  up 
the  article  to  whioh  “ Hallamshireman  ” referred 
and  I find  the  “ h ” is  used  there  also,  and  I 
conclude  that  I am  wrong  in  the  supposition  I 
first  formed  of  a typographical  error  having  been 
committed.  The  similarity  between  the  two  words 
is  striking,  and  1 thought  I might  just  draw  your 
attention  to  it.  “ Mash  ” is  given  in  the  latest 
edition  of  Webster’s  International  Dictionary  as 
meaning  brewing  I think,  and  one  oan  therefore 
quite  understand  the  applicability  of  the  word  to 
tea  making.  How  “masking”  comes  to  hi  used 
in  the  same  connection  I cannot  explain,  but  I 
assure  you  the  word  is  in  oommon  use. — Youre, 

MACSPORRAN. 


COCONUT  PLANTING: 
PRACTICAL  QUESTIONS. 

Maroh  6. 

Rear  Sir,— Coconut  planters  owe  you  thanks  for 
your  trouble  in  collecting  so  much  information 
about  the  industry  of  late. 

I want  to  ask  some  of  your  experienced  corre- 
spondents  one  or  two  questions  : — 

(1.)  It  has  been  asserted  that  Kuvunegala  nuts 
are  smaller  than  the  nuts  from  Mahaoya  and 
Chilaw  districts.  Is  this  so  ? 

(2.)  What  nuts  would  “ W.  J.”  recommend  for 
planting  in  Kurunegala?  Are  Golapokuna  nuts  in 
the  first  flight  ? 

(3)  Does  it  harm  coconuts  to  plant  coffee  and 
cacao  among  them  ? I have  seen  tea  flourishing 
among  coconuts  closely  planted  BDd  both  in  full 
bearing;  but  would  cacao  or  coffee  do  is  what  I want 
to  know,  COCONUT. 


Planters  and  Railway  Lines.— The  Government 
has  just  given  voice  to  a ruling  of  some  con- 
siderable importance  to  Planters  on  the  Ooonoor 
ghaut  whose  land  has  been  taken  up  for  the  Nilgiri 
Railway.  In  certain  cases  paths  to  the  Planters 
estates  oross  the  line  of  rail  and  the  spoil  thrown 
out  of  deep  cuttings  often  blocks  up  these  Pkthe. 
The  Government  has  ruled  that  if  any  path  which 
is  bloobed  by  spoil  is  so  blocked  within  the  limits 
of  the  land  acquired  and  paid  for  by  the  Railway 
Company,  the  principle  of  compensation  for  sever- 
ance has  come  into  play,  and  the  estate  owner 
having  been  duly  paid  for  this  must  himself  keep 
his  path  open.  It  is  only  in  cases  where  the  blook 
happens  to  be  at  a spot  or  spots  on  a path  which 
are  outside  the  acquired  land  belonging  to  the 
Railway  that  the  Government  will  hold  itself 
responsible  for  removal  of  the  obstruction.  The 
above  facts  will,  it  is  believed,  be  new  to  most  of 
the  Planters  oonoerned, — Madras  1 imes,  March  7. 


LIME  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

The  present  time  of  the  year,  together  with  early 
spring,  being  suitable  for  the  application  of  lime, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  consider  briefly 
what  are  its  manurial  properties,  what  classes  of 
soils  are  most  likely  to  be  benefited  by  its  addition, 
and  in  what  form  it  can  be  most  advantageously  used. 
This  is  the  more  desirable,  as  the  usefulness  of 
compounds  of  calcium  seems  somewhat  liable  to  be 
overlooked  or  under  rated. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  function  of  lime  in  the  soil  is  two-fold — it  is 
direct  plant-food,  and  it  also  possesses  a remarkable 
power  of  rendering  other  inert  matter  suitable  for 
the  nourishment  of  plants.  Besides  this,  it  is  capablo 
of  making  considerable  modifications  in  the  physical 
condition  of  soils — a matter  quite  as  important  to 
the  cultivator  as  its  chemical  composition. 

Lime  as  a Plant  Food. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  here  the  fact 
that  calcium  is  one  of  the  elementary  bodies  that 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  complete  growth  of 
plants ; but  it  is  not  always  borne  in  mind  that 
some  garden  crops  remove  comparatively  large  quan- 
tities of  this  substance ; and  that,  moreover,  lime  is 
a body  which,  to  adopt  the  common  phrase,  “ sinks  ” 
in  the  ground,  thus  rendering  its  application  from 
time  to  time  advisable.  That  leguminous  crops, 
such  as  Peas  and  Beans,  need  large  quantities  is 
fully  recognised,  as  is  indicated  by  their  popular 
description  as  “ lime  ” plants.  But  there  are  many 
vegetables,  which  from  their  marked  preference  for 
manures  containing  other  elements,  are  rather  liable 
to  be  starved  in  the  matter  of  lime,  although  the  latter 
may  be  no  less  necessary  for  their  full  development. 
Turnips,  for  instance,  need  much  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash,  but  analysis  of  their  ash  shows  about 
49  per  cent,  of  lime  (13'024  per  cent,  in  the  roots, 
and  35'65  per  cent,  in  the  leaves*).  Potatoes,  again, 
show  only  3 per  cent,  of  lime  in  the  ashes  of  their 
tubers,  but  their  haulms  contains  about  17  per  cent. ; 
and  it  is  upon  the  leaves,  be  it  remembered,  that 
the  tubers  have  to  depend  for  their  supply  of  starch. 
Many  other  instances  might  be  given  of  the  im- 
portance of  lime  as  a minor  constituent. 

It  was  stated  above  that  lime  sinks  in  the  ground. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  very  simple.  Rain-water 
holds  in  solution  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  it  has 
absorbed  from  the  air,  and  thus  charged,  it  has  the 
power  of  dissolving  the  carbonate  of  calcium  in  the 
soil,  and  carrying  it  away  off  the  surface  and  through 
the  drains  or  porous  subsoil.  Moreover,  the  carbonic 
acid  formed  in  the  soil  by  the  decomposition  of 
organic  matter  dissolves  the  carbonate  of  calcium, 
which  is  carried  away  by  drainage  water.  The  nit- 
rates and  chlorides  of  calcium  are  likewise  readily 
diffusible,  and  easily  lost.  It  may  be  noted  in  pass- 
ing that  the  alkaline  base  soda  suffers  from  this 
washing-out  process  in  common  with  lime,  while 
most  fertile  soils  are  strongly  rententive  of  ammo- 
nium and  potash.  Hence  the  reason  why  lime  must 
be  added  in  larger  quantities,  and  more  frequently 
than  a calculation  of  the  actual  amount  removed 
by  any  given  crops  would  seem  to  warrant. 

What  Soils  are  Most  Likely  to  be  Improved 
by  Lime  '? 

Briefly,  all  deficient  in  calcareous  matter,  Btiffs 
clays,  and  sour  peaty  soils  are  particularly  respon- 
sive to  its  application.  Stiff  clays  are  lightened  and 
rendered  warmer  and  more  friable,  and  the  soluble 
plant  foods  are  increased  by  quicklime  ; whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  retentive  power  of  light  sandy 
soils  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  slaked  lime 
(calcium  hydrate),  chalk  {carbonate  of  calcium),  or 
marl.  On  soils  containing  a large  amount  of  peat, 
quick  or  slaked  lime,  is  of  great  value,  counteracting 
the  “sourness”  due  to  excess  of  organic  acids,  and 
assisting  the  decomposition  of  woody  fibre,  &c.  There 
is  another  case  in  which  lime  may  be  applied  with 


* From  Dr.  A.  B.  Griffith’s  Analyses  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Chemical  Society,  1883-87, 
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very  marked  results,  namely,  to  old  garden  ground 
which  has  year  after  year  received  heavy  dressings 
of  farmyard  manure,  and  which  have  become  sour 
and  profitless.  Mr.  J.  Wright,  in  a paper  read  be- 
fore the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1889,  described 
a striking  but  by  no  means  uncommon  instance  of 
this.  When  he  took  possession  of  the  garden  in 
question,  he  found  it  like  a mass  of  humus,  nothing 
would  grow  satisfactorily,  the  soil  being  “ poisoned 
with  humic  acid.”  He  gave  it  a good  dose  of  lime 
(a  bushel  per  rod),  together  with  potash  and  bone 
meal.  “ The  effeot,”  says  Mr.  Wright,  “ was  magical, 
and  the  crops  of  Potatoes  and  Peas,  where  they 
would  not  grow  before,  were  remarkable.”  The  late 
Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  above 
paper,  remarked  on  the  too  frequent  neglect  of  lime 
as  a corrective  of  acidity ; and  Mr.  G.  Wythes — 
than  whom,  perhaps,  no  one  knows  better  how  old 
garden  soils  should  be  treated— expressed  himself  in 
favour  of  lime,  soot,  and  wood-ashes,  where  organic 
manures  alone  had  been  given  for  a long  series  of 
years . 

The  Various  Forms  or  Lime. 

As  a general  rule  as  indicated  above,  quick-lime  (put 
on  in  its  caustic  condition,  or  slaked  by  adding 
water,  or  by  leaving  it  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
for  a time),  is  preferable  for  heavy  soils,  and  may 
be  applied  at  the  rate  of  from  2 to  9 tons  per  acre. 
It  should  never  be  applied  with  manures  containing 
ammonia,  the  latter  being  liable  to  be  driven  off 
thereby. 

Chalk  is  suitable  for  light  sandy  soils,  and  can  be 
given  in  about  twice  as  heavy  dressings  as  caustic  lime. 

Marls,  being  variable  mixtures  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  clay,  are  suited  to  light  land,  the  dressing  being 
regulated  by  the  proportion  of  lime  contained. 

Gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  calcium  can  be  used  with 
ordinary  manure,  as  it  is  a “fixer”  of  ammonia. 

Gas  Lime  is  simply  slaked  lime  which  has  been 
used  in  the  purification  of  coal-gas.  It  contains, 
when  fresh  from  the  works,  calcium  sulphide  and 
sulphite,  and  these  substances  are  injurious  to  plants. 
After  exposure  to  air,  however,  they  are  oxidised  and 
form  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum),  and  consequently 
become  innocuous.  Gas-lime  is  useful  for  mixing  in 
the  “ rot-heap,”  hastening  the  decomposition  of 
leaves,  weeds,  &c. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  bones,  bone-meal, 
dissolved  bones,  and  superphosphate  all  contain  more 
or  less  calcium ; therefore,  liming  is  not  so  necessary 
where  any  of  these  are  applied  in  quantity. — C.  W. 
Herbet  Greaves,  Marlborough  Lodge,  Bournemouth 
West. — Gardeners 1 Chronic’s. 


PINEAPPLES. 

A meeting  of  pine-apple  growers  was  recently  held 
in  Brisbane,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  to  discuss  the  question  of  shipping 
pineapples  to  England  and  other  places.  The 
necessity  of  finding  good  markets  for  Queensland 
pineapples  has,  it  appears,  been  keenly  felt,  and  it 
was  pointed  out  that  as  the  harvests  in  the  two 
hemispheres  occur  at  different  times  of  the  year  there 
was  a good  opening  for  such  fruit  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  It  was  also  announced  as  the  result  of 
experiments  which  have  been  carried  on  with  the 
Queensland  fruit  that  the  extreme  limit  of  time 
during  which  a pine-apple  would  keep  was  about  nine 
weeks  : a few  of  tbe  pinesdecayed,  but  the  remainder 
were  good  and  sweet,  though  the  fruit  in  all  cases 
shrank  about  25  per  cent,  of  weight.  The  price  of 
the  pine-apples  in  San  Francisco  from  July  to 
September  was  stated  to  be  from  8d  to  16d,  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  the  average  price  was  Is  8d  to 
2s  4d,  They  commanded  the  highest  prices  from 
Ootober  to  April,  as  in  the  summer  the  people  were 
deluged  with  local  fruit.  The  voyage  from  Brisbane 
to  San  Francisco  was  thirty  days,  and  pines,  it  was 
said,  would  certainly  keep  that  time  with  ease.— = 
ft  A Press, 


THE  WHOLESALE  TEA  DEALERS’  ASSOCIA 
TION  AND  GRADES  OF  TEA. 

Although  Mr.  Peek’s  letter  to  the  Seoretary  of  the 
Ceyion  Association  in  London  on  the  subject  of 
the  grading  of  teas,  was  not  written  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  of  whioh  that  gentleman  is  President, 
it  is  impossible  wholly  to  separate  that  body  from 
the  advice  tendered.  Mr.  Francis  Peek’s  name  Sb  bo 
well  known  to  all  who  are  engaged,  or  are  in- 
terested in  the  tea  trade,  that  wa  are  oertain  that 
his  advioe  will  be  read  with  attention,  and  that 
it  will  reoeive  from  Ceylon  planters,  especially, 
its  due  meed  of  consideration.  We  are  ourselves 
the  more  inolined  to  give  full  consideration  to 
tbe  letter,  because  the  advioe  given  in  it,  coincides 
in  material  particulars  with  suggestions  we  have 
ourselves  made  on  previous  occasions.  It  will  be 
universally  acknowledged,  that  Mr.  Peek  is 
correot  in  assigning  great  importance  to  the 
question  of  how  to  prevent  or  modify  frequent 
and  considerable  fluctuations  in  the  prioe  of  tea. 
These  have  of  late  years  been  so  serious  and  so 
numerous,  that  it  has  beoome  very  difficult  for 
tea  growers  to  calculate  beforehand  with  any 
certainty  upon  the  amount  of  tbe  return  they 
may  look  forward  to  obtaining  for  their 
season’s  work.  Necessarily  this  constitutes  a 
great  obstaole  to  the  equable  prosperity  of  our 
tea  enterprise.  The  fluctuation  to  the  produoer 
results  far  too  often  in  financial  disappointment, 
to  be  pleasing  to  him.  Any  course,  there- 
fore, whioh  may  tend  to  remove  the  cause  of 
this  will,  we  are  sure,  be  readily  adopted  by 
the  planters  should  it  be  found  by  them  to  be 
practicable  to  follow  it.  The  quotations  from  Mr. 
Peek’s  oommunioation  given  in  our  London  Letter 
today  should  enable  our  readers  fully  to  realize, 
not  alone  the  oause  assigned  by  that  gentleman 
for  the  injurious  fluctuations  referred  to,  but 
the  method  by  which  he  proposes,  in  a very  con. 
siderable  degree,  to  put  a stop  to  them.  Briefly 
stated  it  may  be  said  that  the  attempt  made  by 
our  planters  to  accommodate  their  production  to 
the  latest  demands  of  the  home  market  bb  to 
the  qualities  of  tea,  is  assigned  as  the  most  fruit- 
ful oause  of  constant  variation  in  price.  This  we 
have  on  more  than  one  occasion  ourselves  pointed 
out,  and  we  have  mentioned  how  confusing,  and 
often  misleading,  the  advioe  given  by  the  Oiroulars 
of  well-known  London  Brokers  has  proved  to  be. 
It  seems  to  be  only  natural  and  proper,  that  with  in- 
ferior grades  of  tea  selling  almost  on  a level  as 
to  prioe  with  those  of  a higher  kind,  our 
planters  should  devote  their  attention  mainly 
to  the  preparation  of  the  first-mentioned 

sorts.  The  last  twelve  months  have  seen 
the  coarser  teas  rise  in  prioe  from  a minimum 
of  fivepenoe  to  a maximum  of  tenpence. 
What  more  natural  then,  than  for  our  planters  to 
assume  that  it  would  pay  them  better  to  pluok 
coarsely  and  obtain  the  benefit  of  prioes  so  satis- 
factory as  those  recorded.  The  result  a year 
ago,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  that  the  home 
market  was  depleted  to  a great  extent  of  the 
finer  sorts  of  tea,  while  the  common  grades 
poured  into  it  with  a profusion  which  threatened 
to  reverse  the  whole  existing  condition  of  the 
trade,  and  prioes  for  the  lower  grades  were  soon 
forced  down,  while  those  for  the  better  kinds 
correspondingly  tended  to  rise.  The  cry  then 
became  one  for  “ fine  teas'"  and  accordingly  very 
stringent  were  the  orders  given  in  many  oases 
for  Ceylon  plantations  to  have  no  “ ooarse”  pluoking 
—"fine”  or  “medium”  to  be  the  rule.  But  what 
is  the  result  ? A soarcity,  we  are  now  told,  of 
oheap  teas  in  the  home  market)  while  Srokeq 
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Pekoea  and  fine  teas  generally  are  now  absolutely 
neglected ! The  natural  temptation  once  more 
will  be  for  planters  to  go  in  for  an  abundant 
supply  of  oheap  teas,  if  no  remedy  iB  speedily 
applied.  The  conclusion  is  so  obvious  a one  that 
it  does  not  need  the  exercise  of  argument  to 
prove  its  logio. 

We  next  have  to  deal  with  Mr.  Peek’s  remedial 
suggestions.  He  advises  a combination  among 
the  planters  binding  them  individually  to  produce 
certain  proportions  of  eaoh  grade,  and  to  confine 
their  output  in  such  a way  as  to  maintain 
a steadiness  of  supply  in  eaoh  kind.  This 
is  in  itself  advioe  easy  to  understand  ; but 
very  difficult  to  apply  ! Our  planters,  we 
may  be  sure,  are  sufficiently  alive  to  their 
own  interests,  to  be  willing  to  enter  into 
suoh  a combination  could  they  be  sure  that 
all  would  aooept  the  arrangement  and  faith- 
fully carry  it  out.  But  then,  even  if  the  Ceylon 
planters  did  so,  what  about  other  tea-producing 
countries — India  especially — aooepting  similar  limi- 
tations. The  peculiarities  of  the  retail  trade  at 
home  are  well-known  and  appreciated  here.  A 
sudden  demand  for  teas  of  the  cheaper  descrip- 
tion oooasionally  does  arise,  and  should  there 
not  be  a sufficiency  of  Ceylon  of  that 
kind  in  the  market,  the  dealers  must  perforoe 
meet  the  deficiency  by  buying  other  descriptions 
whiob,  in  some  instances,  would  oertainly  be 
foisted  upon  the  publio  as  Ceylon  teas.  This 
would  probably  not  have  to  be  so  muoh  appre- 
hended with  respeot  to  the  higher  qualities.  These 
find  a more  educated  clientelle,  and  are  judged  by 
more  practised  tastes.  But  even  in  the  latter  case 
it  may  be  foreseen  that  a soaroity  of  supply  at 
any  particular  juncture,  might  have  the  effect  of 
induoing  buyings  apart  from  our  own  production. 
Would  it  not  then  be  of  some  assistance  to  Ceylon 
planters  to  have  rather  more  detailed  information 
as  to  “ stocks  ” in  hand  in  London  from  time  to 
time.  At  present  the  figures  given  represent  the 
total  of  all  qualities.  If  it  were  possible  to  say 
how  muoh  is  of  fine  or  higher  grades — ‘Broken 
Pekoes  ’ and  ‘ Pekoes  ’—and  how  much  ‘ Pekoe 
Souchongs  ’ and  ‘ Broken  ’ &o. —would  the  figures 
not  offer  an  index  as  to  the  plucking  and  manu- 
facture for  suooeeding  despa  ches  ? We  fear 
though  that  to  make  suoh  a distinction  in  ‘ stocks  ’ 
will  be  deemed  impossible,  even  if  in  our  shipping 
return  from  Ceylon  a similar  division  between 
“floe”  and  “ ordinary  ” teas  were  setup?  And 
yet  why  should  it  be  more  difficult  than  the  dis- 
tinction which  is  made  in  our  Export  returns  for 
different  grades  of  “cinnamon”  and  “cinchona  bark”? 
We  invite  the  opinions  of  practical  men  on  this 
point.  How  far  the  Planters’  Association  could  aid 
to  bring  about  a combination  to  secure  regularity 
of  output  it  is  difficult  to  judge;  but  we 
should  be  glad  to  hear  that  it  had  at  least  given 
due  consideration  to  a question  of  so  muoh  praotioal 
importance.  The  other  remedial  measure  indicated 
by  Mr.  Peek  of  regulating  the  supply  placed  on 
the  market  at  each  sale — so  as  not  to  have  20  000 
packages  one  sales  day  and  only  8,000  next — is 
surely  more  easily  arranged  for.  And  yet,  we 
know  there  are  praotioal  difficulties  in  the  way, 
for  with  tea  arriving  home  on  what  appears  to  be  a 
falling  market  who — agents  or  brokers— will  not  be 
condemned  for  delaying  its  being  exposed  to  Bale  ? 


BUTTER,  BREAD  AND  NUT  TREES. 

There  may  yet  be  something  new  under  the  sun, 
in  spite  of  the  assertion  of  the  wise  man  to  the 
contrary,  as  the  outcome  of  gardeners  dabbling  in 

poicacc.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a butter  tree  in 


Africa  whioh  produces  as  muoh  as  100  pounds  at 
ocoe,  only  to  be  renewed  in  a few  months.  This 
eecretion,  when  hardened  and  salted,  iB  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  tiesh  sweet  butter.  It  ia  Dot  very 
easy  to  see  how  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  salt  this 
kind  of  prodnce  to  make  ie  like  fresh  butter,  but  it 
is  not  well  to  be  hypercritical,  and  perhaps  some  of 
our  tropical  friends  might  be  able  to  include  this 
valuable  tree  amongst  their  “ eemi-tropioal  ” produce. 
We  would  recommend  the  residents  to  bud  the  bread- 
fruit tree  on  to  this  tree,  the  resulting  combination 
of  bread  and  butter  would  have  manifest  advantages. 
Whether  such  a combination  being  produced  npon  a 
tree,  would  entitle  the  product  to  be  considered  as  a 
“ fruit  ” is  uncertain.  Perhaps  its  position  might 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  tomato,  when  two 
gentlemen  dining  at  a restaurant  asked  the  waiter 
wnether  the  tomato  was  a “ vegetable  ” or  a “fruit,” 
and  he  replied  that  it  was  neither  one  nor  the  other 
but  a “ h extra.” — Horticultural  Times. 



VARIOUS  AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 

If  Cape  Wine  and  Cape  Fruits  are  not  of  the 
ohoice6t  qualities  it  i»,  according  to  Professor  MacOwao, 
the  Government  botanist,  mainly  the  fault  of  the 
Cape  fruit  farmers,  who  live  an  isolated  life,  never 
interchange  ideas,  and  are  antiquated  and  conservative 
in  all  their  ways.  Mr.  MacOwan  has  never  yet  found 
an  ordinary  Western  Province  market  gardener  who 
took  in  a gardening  periodioat  or  cared  to  learn  what 
is  being  done  in  other  countries.  The  desire  to  im- 
prove the  output  is  materially  checked  by  the  im- 
mense demand  for  cheap,  ooarse  fruit  among  the 
coloured  lower  orders  in  Capetown.  So  that  the 
grapes  are  dirt  cheap,  it  does  not  matter  to  them 
how  dirty  they  are,  nor  are  they  disgusted  at  seeing 
the  same  baskets  that  carried  the  grapes  into  town 
piled  up  among  the  stable  manure  the  cart  takes 
back  to  the  farm  in  the  afternoon.  In  no  other 
publio  of  fruit  consumers  (adds  this  authority)  is 
quality  so  little  thought  of,  and  hence  the  produoer  is 
satisfied  to  grow  crops  from  seedling  trees  fit  only  for 
stocks.  They  sell  somehow,  and  the  Cape  market 
gardener  is  oontent. — Daily  News. 

Planting  Trees. — The  Government  of  Bengal  has 
issued  copies  of  the  late  Mr.  Worsley’s  note  on  the 
planting  of  trees  on  roadsides,  the  advice  in  whioh 
may  be  adopted  with  advantage  thro  ighout  Bengal  : 
— If  trees  are  not  planted  out  by  the  sides  of  the 
roads  until  they  are  5 or  6 feet  high,  and  if  they 
are  planted  out  at  commencement  of  the  rainy  season, 
they  will  not  require,  in  a olimate  like  that  of  North 
Bihar,  to  be  watered  in  the  following  hot  season. 
The  holes  in  which  the  trees  are  to  be  planted  by  the 
roadside  ought  to  be  carefully  prepared  some  months 
beforehand,  and  some  old  manure,  where  available, 
should  be  mixed  with  the  earth.  These  holes  should 
be  at  leasi  2£  feet  wide  and  2 feet  deep,  but  if 
money  be  available  larger  holes,  say  4 feet  in  diameter 
and  3 feet  deep,  are  preferable.  The  height  of  the 
gabion  is  of  great  importance.  The  two  evils  to  be 
guarded  against  are  (1)  “ the  poisonous  tooth,  ” as 
Virgil  calls  it,  “ of  the  accursed  goat,”  which  is  cer- 
tainly more  injnrious  to  the  young  tree  than  winter 
cold,  and  summer  heat,  and  (2)  the  misohievous 
habit  which  travellers  have  of  breaking  off  the  young 
shoots  of  the  mango  and  some  other  kinds  of  trees, 
and  using  them  as  tooth-brushes.  In  places  where 
the  whiteants  abound,  it  is  a good  plan  to  smear  with 
tar  the  ends  of  the  posts  before  fixing  them  in  the 
ground,  and  a daub  or  two  across  other  parts  of  the 
posts  will  deter  villagers  from  extracting  and  appro- 
priating them  for  their  own  use  If  it  is  intended 
eventually  to  tell  the  fruit  of  fruit-bearing  trees  year 
by  year,  if  will  be  most  convenient  to  plant  a few 
miles  of  eaoh  road  with  each  of  the  valuable  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  e.g-,  five  miles  with  mangifera  indica,  five 
miles  with  artocarpus  integrifolia,  five  miles  with  ba$sia 
latifolia,  etc.  This  is  the  principle  which  I adopted 
in  Muzaffarpur  town  where  I planted  about  12  miles 
of  avenues  wiih  12  different  kinds  of  trees,  fruit- 
bearing  and  timber,  allowing  one  mile  or  BQfore&ct) 
kind  of 
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The  Abnormal  Rains  which  wa  have  been 
getting  in  Colombo  during  February  and  March 
seem  to  be  experienced  also  in  Northern  India. 
The  Pioneer  of  Maroh  7th  has  the  following  : — 
“ Heavy  rain,  more  like  the  customary  autumn 
deluge  than  the  spring  showers  of  ordinary  years, 
fell  at  Allahabad  on  Sunday  evening  for  several 
hours.  By  yesterday  morning  the  skies  had  cleared  ; 
but  the  crops  must  have  suffered  to  some  extent.” 
Carp  in  Plantation  Ponds.— There  is  a large 
pond  on  the  Bilicul  Estate  well-stocked  we  believe, 
with  fish,  principally  Carnatic  Carp,  but  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  induce  them  to  take  bait.  Ou  the  one 
or  two  occasions  when  four  and  five  pounders 
were  caught  the  means  adopted  were,  living 
minnows  on  hookp,  attached  to  floating  bottles, 
and  these  “ took  ” during  the  night. — Nilgiri  News, 
Ceylon  Tea  in  Southern  India. — The  total 
crop  of  tea  in  Southern  India — the  Nilgiris,  Wy- 
naad  and  Travanoore— so  far  does  not  exceed 
between  3 and  4 million  lb.  per  annum  and  until 
of  late  nearly  all  this  production  found  a looal 
market.  So  muoh  is  this  the  oase  that  the  Cal- 
cutta estimates  for  Tea  Exports  from  India,  takes 
no  notice  of  Southern  India  at  all.  Well  it  is 
into  this  local  demand  for  Nilgiris  and  Travancore 
tea  that  “ Ceylon  Tea”  has  out  in  to  the  extent 
(including  the  Bombay  market)  of  600,000  to  700,000 
lb,  last  year.  Taking  advantage  of  open  markets  with 
no  duty,  Ceylon  tea  has  found  its  way  to  every  port 
in  Southern  India  we  are  credibly  informed;  and 
very  creditable  to  looal  enterprise  this  faot  un- 
doubtedly is.  But  it  is  none  the  less  galling  to 
South  of  India  Tea  Estate  proprietors;  and  does 
it  not  look  rather  like  adding  “ insult  to  injury” 
for  the  Travanoore  men  who  want  to  use  the 
Colombo  market,  to  be  told  by  the  very  producers 
who  send  700,000  1b.  tea  to  oust  theirs  in  India — 
“ Oh  no  I we  can’t  have  your  tea  here  ; we  have 
a Customs  duty  expressly  to  shut  you  out  and  we 
mean  to  maintain  it  too. 

Sugar  Planting  in  the  North-Western  Province. 
— For  many  years  past  the  only  spot  where  sugar 
planting  has  been  carried  on  in  Ceylon  has  been 
at  Baddegama,  in  the  Southern  Province.  As 
many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  eugar- 
oane  growing  on  a large  scale  has  been  tried  in 
many  parts  of  the  rich  alluvial  lands  in  the  south 
of  the  island,  in  the  Western  Province,  and  even  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mahavilla  ganga  at  Kandy  ; but  we 
do  not  know  that  any  attempt  has  ever  been  made 
to  grow  cane  in  the  North-Western  Province.  Few 
industries  have  had  so  muoh  oapital  expended  upon 
them  for  so  little  purpose  as  sugar  produotion  here 
has.  All  that  care  and  skill  and  experience,  com- 
bined with  large  pecuniary  resources,  could  do  has 
beon  done  to  establish  the  industry  in  Ceylon  but 
without  eucoess.  It  was  net  that  the  cane  would 
not  grow  or  that  the  best  varieties  were  not  tried. 
On  the  contrary,  the  finest  varieties  known  were 
planted,  and  the  growth  was  most  satisfactory.  It 
was  in  the  vats  that  the  produce  showed  up  so 
badly,  the  saccharometer  only  showing  a small  per- 
centage  of  sacoharine.  This  excess  of  moisture  in 
the  oanes  without  a corresponding  amouat  of  sac- 
charine was  generally  believed  to  be  due  to  the  high 
rainfall  and  humid  atmosphere  of  the  island.  Whether 
this  characteristic  will  disappear  in  the  case  of  oaue 
grown  in  a drier  district,  such  as  that  lying  between 
Chilaw  and  Negombo,  remains  to  be  seen  ; but  the 
experiment  is  oertainly  worth  trying  if  Government 
are  molined  to  offer  facilities  for  such  a trial  and  this, 
we  believe,  is  about  to  be  suggested  to  them. — Loeal 
“ Times.”  [This  refers  to  the  opinion  of  an  ex- 
perienced sugar  planter  in  favour  of  experimental 
cultivation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bajakadaluwa 
beyond  the  Deduru-oya.  Of  the  benefit  which  would 
oome  to  the  people  in  a very  poor  neighbourhood, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  and  ou  that  account  the  pioneer 
deserves  speoial  encouragement  from  Government. — 
Ed.  T.A.] 


Tasmanian  Apples — To  accommodate  the  growing 
demand  for  cool  spaoe  in  the  mail  steamers  from 
Australia  for  the  conveyanoe  of  fruit,  chiefly 
Tasmanian  apples,  the  Orient  Company  hava 
reoently  made  large  additions  to  the  refrigerator 
holds  of  the  Orient  Line  steamers  whioh  will  be 
leaving  duriDg  the  next  fruit  season.  The  first  of 
these,  the  twin  s.s.  11  Ophir,”isdue  to  reach  England 
about  the  middle  of  April. — Colonies  and  India. 

Central  Asian  Cotton.— The  export  of  cotton 
from  Central  Asia  during  1892,  the  Odessa  cor- 
respondent of  the  Daily  Chronicle  says  reached 
nearly  50,000  tons.  During  1891  it  was  a trifle 
over  42,000  tons,  and  in  1838,  when  the  Transcas- 
pian  line  was  first  opened  to  Samarkund  only 
18,800  tons.  This  ootton  is  almost  entirely  con- 
sumed in  Russia,  being  shipped  from  the  Eastern 
Caspian  ports  to  Astrakhan,  and  thenoe  up  the 
Volga.  American  long  staple  cotton  is  gradually 
taking  the  plaoe  of  native  ootton  all  over  the 
Central  Asian  provinces. — Pioneer,  Maroh  8. 

Transmission  op  Electric  Energy.— Now  that  it 
has  been  shown  that  electrio  energy  can  be 
transmitted  over  a distance  of  fifteen  miles  with 
a loss  of  only  some  four  per  cent  , why  should 
dwellers  in  the  country  be  denied  the  advantages 
of  the  electrio  light?  EarlRuseell  and  Mr.  Thwaites 
who  treat  of  this  subject  jointly  in  an  artiole  in 
the  National  Review  propose  that  the  owners  of 
country  houses  should  oombine  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  at  some  fixed  plaoe  (say  near  to 
a railway  station)  a station  at  whioh  to  generate 
the  foroe.  A skilled  working  eleotrioian  should  be 
engaged  to  supervise  the  generating  plant  and  that 
involved  in  the  utilisation  of  the  energy.  Eaoh 
house  could  be  connected  with  the  generating  station 
which  would  become  a “ telephonio  exchange.”  At 
the  central  station  a steam-engine,  or  a fuel-gas- 
engine,  would  drive  two  alternating  dynamo  machines. 
The  electro-motive  foroe  developed  at  a low  pressure 
would  be  transformed  into  one  of  greater  pressure, 
and  suitable  for  the  distanoe  to  be  traversed  between 
the  station  and  the  houses.  The  pressure  of  the 
current  would  be  reduced  at  each  house  to  the 
measure  appropriate  to  the  charaoter  of  the  work 
to  be  done.  Eaoh  householder  would  be  supplied 
with  a meter,  and  the  eleotrio  energy  used  would  be 
charged  against  him.— Public  Opinion. 

Coppkrah  and  Coconuts.— Our  commercial  corres- 
pondent writes  —There  has  been  a good  enquiry  for 
the  article  both  in  London  and  here ; but  we  have 
not  recently  heard  of  aDy  large  orders  being  placed. 
There  is  the  usual  demand  for  the  Oil  Mills,  and 
shipments  from  Jaffna  have  been  sold.  Advices  from 
London  state  that  there  seems  to  be  a scaroity  of 
the  artiole  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  value 
to  arrive  of  good  ordinary  stuff  which  was  as  low  as 
£12  15s  in  the  middle  of  last  year,  has  ever  since 
gradually  advanced  till  the  quotation  at  present  is 
£17  15s  per  ton  to  arrive  ex.  steamer,  at  which  wo 
hear  a sale  has  beeu  made  and  more  is  wanted  at 
that  figure  without,  however,  leading  to  business. 
Coconuts  are  wanted  in  any  quantity  for  the  Desioat- 
ing  Mills ; and  so  long  as  there  is  a demand  for  the 
manufactured  article,  there  will  be  a diminution  in 
the  conversion  of  the  nuts  into  Copperah.  Nuts  for 
culinary  purposes  in  the  bazaars  are  selling  at  5 to  5§ 
centa  each,  and  even  6 cents  has  been  paid  for  a 
large  sized  nut.  The  shipments  of  desiooated  cooonut 
came  to  about  3,400,000  lb.  during  last  year;  and 
as  an  average  3 nuts  go  to  a pound,  the  quantity 
of  nuts  used  in  this  industry  was  something  like 
10,200,000  ; add  to  this  the  quantity  of  nuts  exported 
during  1892,  whioh  may  be  put  down  as  9,500,000 
and  the  enormous  quantity  of  about  20,000,000  oooo- 
nuca  have  beeu  sent  out  of  the  Island  in  one  shape 
or  another  during  last  year,  and  there  i»  still  an 
increasing  demand  for  ‘Ookernuts’  from  England!— 
Looal  “ Examiner.” 
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We  felt  bo  oonvinoed  that  the  importance  of 
the  above  matter  would  reoeive  full  appre- 
ciation by  those  at  home  who  are  interested 

in  the  welfare  of  the  Ceylon  tea  industry,  that 
we  never  for  a moment  imagined  when  we  wrote 
our  previous  artiole  on  the  subjeot  that  it  would 
be  regarded  with  lukewarmness  by  the  members 
of  the  Ceylon  Association  in  London.  Suoh, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  the  ease,  and 

although  the  Secretary  of  that  body  had  been 
asked  to  obtain  the  presence  of  two  of  its  members 
at  the  Conference  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  upon  the  subject,  Mr.  Leake  had  found 
it  impossible  to  persnade  any  of  them  to  attend 
it.  We  can  hardly  understand  how  it  is  that  men 
so  conversant  with  the  Ceylon  tea  trade  and 
with  everything  relating  to  it,  can  have  failed  to 
see  how  important  a bearing  discontent  and 
difficulty  among  retail  distributors  must  have 
upon  the  demand  for  our  staple  produot,  and 
consequently  upon  the  prices  that  may  be 
obtainable  for  it.  This  consideration,  however, 
would  seem  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked. 
Those  who  were  requested  to  attend  remarked 
that  the  question  could  not  possibly  affeat  them, 
and  that  the  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  might 
well  be  trusted  to  look  sharply  and  carefully  after 
their  own  interests  as  affected  by  the  newly  im- 
posed railway  rates  for  tea.  Suoh  replies  seem 
entirely  to  have  ignored  how  largely  dependent 
the  increasing  consumption  of  tea  must  be  on  the 
facilities  available  for  its  cheap  distribution.  If 
these  be  encroached  upon  in  any  sensible  degree, 
doubtless  the  retail  trade  will  find  its  remedy  as 
affeoting  its  own  interest.  But  in  what  direction 
is  it  most  likely  to  seek  this?  It  will  not,  we 
may  be  sure,  be  oontent  to  submit  to  any  dimi- 
nution in  its  own  profits,  for  those  in  the  grocery 
trade  have  already  been  reduoed  by  competition 
among  its  own  members  and  by  that  of  the  numer- 
ous oo-operative  stores  to  an  exceedingly  fine  points 
It  seems  certain  that  relief  will  be  sought  in 
efforts  to  reduoe  the  purchasing  price  of  teas  at 
the  Minoing  Lane  Sales.  It  requires  no  particular 
acumen  to  realize  what  such  a course  must  mean 
to  tea-growers  all  the  world  over.  If  this  oould 
not  be  accomplished  and  retail  prioet\  have  to  be 
put  up,  is  it  not  matter  of  certainty  that 
consumption  must  be  checked  and  that  our  own 
interests,  now  so  concerned  in  the  opening  up 
of  new  markets,  must  be  thereby  seriously  affeoted  ? 
We  are  well  aware  that  when  formerly  writing 
on  this  topic  we  employed  both  these  arguments 
to  emphasize  the  case  we  desired  to  put  before 
our  readers.  But  in  the  light  of  late  information 
it  cannot  be  useless  to  reiterate  them,  for  we 
beihve  it  must  be  the  oase  that  due  considera- 
tion has  not  been  given  at  home  to  the  full 
bearing  of  the  question.  It  was  said,  we  are  given 
to  understand,  that  but  little  attention  is  paid  at 
home  to  the  numerous  trade  meetings  held  almost 
everyday  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Probably  this  negleot  may  in  some 
instances  be  justified;  but  just  now,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  a reduction  in  railway  rates  is  to  be 
pressed  upon  the  British  Parliament,  we  can  hardly 
consider  it  to  be  prudent  that  any  help  it  would 
be  possible  for  our  London  Association  to  give 
should  be  withheld.  It  must  be  patent  that  this 
question  is  not  oorfined  to  a merely  local  bearing, 
or  to  the  affecting  of  local  interests  only.  We 
have  shown  how  probable — how  almost  oertain — 
it  is,  that  we  shell  have  to  suffer  if  increasing 
difficulties  ocour  in  the  oourse  of  the  distribution  of 
our  ohief  produot. 


On  February  17th,  a Deputation  representing  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commeioe  waited  on  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ; and  the  language 
used  in  reply  by  Mr.  Mundella  may  have  its 
lesson  in  some  respeots  for  the  Ceylon  Government 
in  connection  with  its  Railway  management  as 
well  as  for  English  Railway  Companies  We  quote 
as  follows 

It  was  a matter  for  great  regret  that  such  a mistake 
had  been  made,  and  that  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
this  country  should  have  been  subjected  to  so  much 
loss  and  irritation.  The  English  trader,  in  his  (Mr. 
Mundella’s)  opinion,  had  a right  to  trust  to  the  good 
sense  and  enlightened  self-interest  of  the  railway  to 
adopt  a line  which  had  been  so  successful  in  other 
departments  of  their  traffic — that  of  reducing  rather 
than  increasing  rates.  Where  they  had  reduced  rates 
and  increased  facilities  so  in  proportion  had  they 
prospered.  It  was  the  greatest  mistake  in  the  world 
to  suppose  that  the  amount  of  goods  to  be  carried  in 
any  given  year  was  a fixed  quantity.  On  the  con- 
trary it  fluctuated  according  to  the  cost  and  facility 
of  transit.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  self  interest 
of  the  Companies  would  have  induced  them  to  meet 
very  much  more  reasonably  the  advances  of  the  traders 
than  they  tad,  according  to  the  statements  brought 
before  him  that  day.  He  knew  that  some  of  the  Com- 

Eanies  had  called  this  a fictitious  agitation  got  up 
y traders  through  selfishness.  Well,  he  was  bound 
to  say,  being  behind  the  scenes,  that  the  representa- 
tions and  complaints  he  received  came  not  from 
members  of  Parliament  greedy  to  catch  votes,  but 
from  many  of  the  highest  authorities  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  from  those  who  represented  such 
classes  as  the  small  cultivator  and  the  market  gardener, 
whose  industries  at  this  moment  were  threatened 
with  ruin,  and  who  were  thoroughly  disheartened  by 
the  rates  charged  for  the  carriage  of  what  they  put 
into  the  soil  and  of  what  they  took  out  of  it.  He 
had  no  more  desire  to  interfere  with  the  business  of 
the  Railway  Companies  than  with  that  of  the  traders. 
If  the  companies,  having  regard  to  the  position  they 
held  with  reference  to  the  State,  would  only  act 
reasonably,  the  Board  of  Trade  did  not  want  to  inter- 
fere with  them,  and  did  not  want  the  increased 
owers  the  traders  desired  to  thrust  upon  it.  But 
e could  not  help  recognising  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  and  all  he  could  ask  them  was  to  be  patient 
a little  longer.  The  Board  would  do  what  it  could 
to  impress  on  the  companies  the  importance  of  the 
crisis.  If  after  the  Companies  had  exercised  what 
they  regarded  as  their  powers  it  was  found  that  the 
state  of  things  was  not  sufficiently  ameliorated  so  as 
to  put  an  end  to  what  he  was  going  to  call  the  in- 
justice, at  any  rate  the  impediment,  to  business  now 
existing,  he  hoped,  with  the  aid  of  Parliament  and  the 
support  of  the  trading  and  agricultural  portion  of  the 
community  to  be  able  to  devise  some  remedy. 


INDIAN  PATENTS. 

The  1st  Maech  1893. 

Applications  in  respect  of  the  undermentioned  in- 
ventions have  been  filed  during  the  week  ending  the 
26th  February  1893,  under  the  provisions  of  Act  Y. 
of  1888,  in  the  Office  of  the  Seoretary  appointed 
under  the  inventions  and  designs  Aot 1888  : — 

No.  56  of  1893. — Richard  White,  of  35,  Queen  Yiotoria 
Street,  in  the  City  and  Gounty  of  London,  England, 
Merchant,  for  improvements  in  apparatus  for  drying 
cacao,  coffee,  tea,  barks,  malt  and  other  sub- 
stances : — 

No.  69  of  1893. — John  Ashington  Thompson,  Tea 
Planter,  but  at  pretent  of  53,  Chowringhee  Road, 
Calcutta,  for  drying  and  withering  green  tea  leaves 
by  means  of  centrilu.nl  action. 

No.  61  of  1893.— William  Stronaoh  Lockhart.  Civil 
Engineer,  of  London,  Eog'and,  lor  an  improved  pro- 
cess and  apparatas  used  therein  tor  the  washing 
and  separating  of  gems  or  ether  substances  from  the 
earthy  and  other  mineral  matters  containing  them, 
— Indian  Engineer. 
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ROTES  FROM  OUR  LONDON  LETTER. 

London,  Feb.  24. 

A letter  written  by  Mr.  Francis  Peek,  who 
is  well  known  as  the  Chairman  of  the 

WHOLE.  ALE  TEA  DEALERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

You  should  be  told  that  Mr.  Peck  commences  his 
letter  by  acknowledging  that  he  has  written  it 
solely  in  his  individual  and  private  capacity,  and 
that  it  must  not  be  taken  as  expressing  any 
official  view  held  by  the  Association  of  which 
he  is  Chairman.  Mr.  Peek  draws  attention 
to  the  fluctuations  which  have  of  late  been  so 
oommon  in  the  auction  prices  of  tea,  and  states 
his  conviction  that  these  are  principally  the  result 
of  the  inequality  in  the  supply  of  the  different 
grades  reouived  from  all  tea-produciDg  countries. 
He  expresses  the  belief  that  these  constant  fluc- 
tuations constitute  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances 
to  suce.ss  both  to  growers  and  importers.  He 
remarks  that  this  inequality  arises  out  of  the 
desire  to  meet  the  last  demand  in  the  Mincing 
Lane  market  and  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  prices 
oreated  by  it.  During  one  season,  he  observes, 
coarse  teas  pay  best,  while  during  that  suooeeding 
the  finer  sorts  proves  to  be  the  most  remunerative. 
When  the  season  closes  with  an  active  demand 
for  the  first,  every  tea  planter  pluoks  ooarsely  and 
ships  a larger  proportion  of  lower  grade  result. 
Conversely,  when  the  market  closes  with  a briskness 
in  favour  of  fine  teas,  the  planter  makes  his 
arrangements  in  favour  of  those  descriptions,  It 
is  this  course  which  accounts,  in  Mr.  Peek’s  view, 
for  the  fluctuation  of  whiob  all  complain,  and  he 
puts  as  a query  if  an  alteration  oannot  be  brought 
about  in  this  practice.  He  admits  that  the  un- 
equal supply  oannot  altogether  be  remedied,  but 
suggests  that  planters  might  enter  upon  a com- 
bination  as  a body  to  agree  to  supply  the  same 
proportion  of  all  grades  year  by  year.  He  instances 
that,  taking  the  import  of  tea  all  round,  probably 
three-3ixths  may  be  valued  as  below  lOd,  two-3ixths 
as  between  lOd  and  Is  4d,  and  one-sixth  at  above 
that  price.  If  the  supply  was  made  on  the  basis 
of  these  figures  with  regularity,  he  believ.  s it 
would  put  a stop  to  the  excessive  fluctuation  he 
mentions.  The  letter  quotes  the  last  year  as  afford- 
ii.g  special  evidence  as  to  these.  It  acknowledges 
that  there  may  be  difficulty  in  obtaining  combined 
action,  but  asserts  it  to  be  of  the  first  importance 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  in  that  direction. 
Mr.  Peek  next  notices  the  further  difficulties 
shat  arise  from  too  great  quantities  of  tea  being 
placed  on  the  market  at  one  time.  He  points  out 
that  neither  the  wholesale  nor  the  retail  trad  r 
will  now  hold  the  heavy  stock  that  they  used 
to  do,  and  that  the  consequent  excessive  offering 
diminishes  prioes.  He  asserts  that  during  last  year 
a fall  of  15  per  cent  took  place  owing  entirely  to 
the  large  quantity  of  tea  placed  at  one  time  upon 
the  market  at  an  unfavorable  juncture.  Thou- 
sands of  pounds,  he  writes,  must  have  been  lost 
because  about  20,000  packages  too  many  were  put 
up  to  auction  in  one  week.  We  know  that  you 
yourselves  have  often  previously  referred  to  this 
objectionable  practice  and  advised  its  discon- 
tinuance. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Peek’s  letter  does  not  offer 
any  suggestion  as  to  how  it  might  be  remedially  dealt 
with.  Possibly  your  Planters’  Association  might 
find  it  to  be  practicable  to  deal  with  both  the 
suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Peek.  Conversing  with  a 
friend  well  experienced  in  the  trade  with  reference 
to  these,  he  remarked  to  me  that  your  planters 
must  be  perfeotly  aware  of  the  losses  produced  to 
themselves  by  both  of  the  praotioes  to  whioh  Mr. 
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Peek  refers,  and  that  he  should  think  that  as  a 
matter  of  self-defenoe  they  would  see  no  objection 
to_  entering  into  some  mutual  agreement  which 
might  lead  to  their  discontinuance.  Of  oourse  my 
limited  knowledge  as  to  matters  of  this  kind  must 
prevent  my  offering  any  remarks  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  proposals  made.  But  it  is  so 
evident  to  the  commoosenee  of  any  outsider  that 
Mr.  Peek  must  be  correot  in  much  that  he  has 
stated  in  his  letter,  that  there  oan  be  no  pre- 
sumption in  my  suggesting  that  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  deal  with  the  questions  he  has  raised, 
and  I should  say  that  nobody  oould  ba  better 
fitted  to  undertake  this  than  the  Association  which 
so  jealously  guards  the  intf  rests  of  all  your 
planters. 

With  this  is  forwarded  to  you  a oopy  of  the  report, 
issued  yesterday  only,  of 

THE  C LOMBO  COMMERCIAL  COMPANY. 

You  wi  1 observe  that  as  usual  it  enters  into  but 
little  detail  Although  a profit  was  made  during 
the  year  of  £4,092  9s  2d  the  directors  do  not  re- 
commend the  payment  of  any  dividend  except  upon 
the  6 per  oont  preference  shares  of  the  Company 
which  will  absorb  £1,089  leaving  a balance,  inclusive 
of  the  amount  brought  forward  from  last  year  of 
£4,094  3s  5d.  The  report  states  that  “ the  Directors 
considers  it  advisable  to  ca>ry  forward  the  above 
balanoe,  as  a lawsuit  to  whioh  the  Company  ajjq 
parlies  has  not  yet  reached  its  final  stage.  If  the 
suit  goes  in  fav  ur  of  the  Company,  a dividend 
will  be  declared  out  of  the  balance  oarried  forward. 
The  ease  being  still  bsfore  the  Courts,  the  Board 
are  preoluded  from  making  any  reference  to  it 
beyond  stating  that,  even  should  the  result  be  un- 
favourable to  the  Compauy,  the  extent  of  their 
liability  in  the  matter  is  defined  and  substantially 
provided  for.”  The  fall  of  silver  is  stated  to  have 
somewhat  reducel  the  profits  for  the  year  made 
upon  the  general  trading  operations  of  the  Com- 
pany. Tea  did  well,  it  is  reported,  but  the  average 
prioe  obtained  for  it  is  not  given.  The  area 
under  ite  cultivation  has  now  been  extended  to 
1,542  aores.  The  Board  is  said  to  attach  little 
importance  to  the  small  return  from  the  limited 
acreage  under  coffee  and  oinchona.  The  report 
may  be  held  to  be  of  a satisfactory  character,  for 
it  is  evident  that,  had  not  the  legal  difficulty 
hindered  it,  a dividend  of  5 per  cent,  might  have 
been  paid  out  of  the  balances  available  on  the 
£70,000  paid  up  on  the  ordinary  shares. 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CElrLON 
TEA  COMPANY. 

We  hardly  think  that  Mr.  Elwood  May  would 
have  penned  the  communication  he  has  done  to 
Mr.  Leake  and  to  ourselves,  unless  he  felt 
satisfied  that  he  had  good  grounds  for  the 
satisfactory  anticipations  he  professes.  It  was 
only  very  recently  that  we  soemed  to  have 
cause  for  writing  rather  dolefully  with  respect 
to  the  prospeots  before  tbo  Company  whose  title 
heads  this  article.  At  that  time  we  had  just  been 
told  that  everything  looked  dark  for  it,  so 
muoh  so  indeed  that  it  was  further  stated  on 
what  seemed  to  be  the  best  possible  authority, 
that  without  extraneous  help  its  affairs  would 
have  to  be  wound  up  1 It  appeared  too  that 
if  this  had  to  be  done,  Ceylon  planters  would 
have  to  bid  a long  farewell  to  any  hope 
of  suooessfully  pushing  the  sale  of  their 

teas  among  our  transatlantic  brethren.  W 
soon,  fortunately,  reoeived  assurance  that  w 
had  been  greatly  misled  and  that  thos 
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who  hud  entered  with  so  much  vigour  snd  per- 
severance upon  the  attempt  to  inoculate  tie 
publio  of  the  United  Slates  with  a taste  in 
tea  superior  to  that  which  has  so  long  domi- 
nated them,  were  prepared  to  at  least  oarry 
on  their  work  until  the  Chicago  Exposition 
had  become  a thing  of  the  past.  But  if 
we  may  trust  to  what  Mr.  Elwcod  May 

has  but  recently  written,  we  need  no  longer  to 
-content  ourselves  with  so  limited  an  expectation. 
Apparently  the  tide  which  has  so  long  been  ad- 
verse has  taken  a decided  turn  in  favour  of  Ceylon 
teas.  Mr.  May  tells  us  that  custom  has  flowed  in  of 
late  to  an  extent  which  his  resources  have  been 
unable  to  meet,  and  that  in  one  single  week  he  was 
behindhand  in  meeting  requirements  to  the  extent 
of  25,000  packets  1 Without  pretending  to  be  able 
to  say  with  certainty  what  should  be  the  exaot 
meaning  to  attach  to  this  statement,  it  is  at  least 
evident  that  orders  have  suddenly  begun  to 
flow  in  upon  the  Company  to  an  extent  for  whioh 
— at  all  events  at  that  particular  time — it  could 
not  have  been  prepared.  Other  evidenoe  of  a 
start  of  prospective  prosperity  lor  the  Company — 
and,  consequently,  for  Ceylon  teas — are  afforded  by 
Mr.  May’s  letter.  He  has  evidently  so  far  suo- 
oeeded  in  overcoming  the  prejudice  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  in  favour  of  the  common  and  “faoed”  teas 
of  Japan  and  China,  that  the  dealers  throughout 
oasany  important  States  of  the  Union  have  at  length 
felt  themselves  compelled  to  arrango  for  the  regular 
supply  to  them  of  Ceylon  teas.  This  is  undoubtedly 
a great  Step  in  advance,  and  it  is  one  upon  which 
we  can  well  understand  Mr.  May’s  congratulating 
himself.  Once  the  barriers  of  long-established 
prejudice  yield  to  the  conviction  among  the  American 
publio  that  they  have,  in  respect  of  good  tea,  too 
long  remained  in  outer  darkness,  we  may  be  sure 
the  demand  muBt  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
We  think  that  we  may  well  believe  that  this 
result  will  soon  become  e\idenced  by  a large  inorease 
in  the  shipments  of  Ceylon  tea  to  America.  We 
do  not  like  to  be  too  sanguine,  but  it  would  really 
appear  as  if  Mr.  May’s  long-continued  efforts  were 
at  length  about  to  bear  abundant  fruit.  Our 
planters  have  anticipated  great  resul's  from  the 
approaching  advertisement  of  their  teas  at  the 
Chicago  Show.  Apparently,  they  will  not  have  to 
wait  for  that  before  obtaining  an  assurance  that 
their  teas  have  seoured  a foothold  in  America 
from  whioh  we  may  be  Bure  they  will  not  be 
easily  driven.  While  congratulating  them  upon 
the  prospect  thus  disolosed,  we  would  take  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  Mr.  May’s  letter  to  onoe 
again  acknowledge  the  importance  of  the  service  he 
has  rendered  to  Ceylon.  It  is  impossible  to  overlook 
the  connection  of  the  promised  prosperity  with  Mr. 
May’s  individuality.  He  has  prophesied  strenuously 
and  persistently  that  the  day  for  this  would  oome, 
and  he  has  fought  manfully  against  many  depressing 
conditions  until  atlengthhis  prognostications  appear 
to  be  in  a fair  way  of  realisation ; and  we  sin- 
cerely trust  for  his  sake,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
all  conoerned,  that  the  realization  may  be  oomplete. 

4. 

COFFEE  AND  TEA  IN  HAWAII. 

We  have  reoeived  a oopy  of  an  interesting  report 
by  a Committee  on  the  prospects  of  coffee  and  tea 
in  the  Hawaii  islands.  It  is  no  wonder  though 
our  American  cousins  should  feel  a strong  interest 
in  these  fertile  sub-tropical  lands,  for  they  are  as 
capable  of  producing  largo  quantities  of  coffee  (if 
not  tea)  as  of  sugar  and  ooaonuts.  Of  coffee 
already,  a good  deal  has  been  planted  in  the 
differont  islands,  On  the  principal  one,  Hawaii 


itself,  there  are  1,300  acres  of  oeffee  growing  and 
the  new  Kona  Coffee  Company  has  already  120 
acres  out  and  200,000  plants  in  their  nurseries. 
Chinamen  as  well  as  natives  grow  coffee  on  their 
own  aocount,  and  besides  a large  local  consumption, 
it  is  expected  there  will  be  a million  lb.  of  coffee 
for  export  this  year.  It  is  dearly  the  beginning 
of  an  enterprise  likely  to  extend  rapidly  under 
the  influence  of  American  capital  and  perhaps 
Chinese  labour.  Then  about  tea,  in  Hawaii  we 
recognise  a far  more  serious  rival  than  in  the 
Carolinas  where  Hr  Shephard  and  Mr.  Coltam  are 
at  work.  There  has  been  started  a Hawaiian 
Coffee  and  Tea  Company  and  tea  seed  has  been 
got  from  Ceylon — five  acres  cleared  and  planted  at 
2,000  feet  are  reported  to  be  doing  exceedingly  well 
and  further  clearings  are  to  be  at  once  seen  to  ; 
orop  is  counted  on  in  two  years.  This  Company 
is  also  planting  cacao.  Altogether  the  Hawaiian 
planters  are  enterprising  and  go-a  head.  They  have 
a Planters’  Labour  and  Supply  Company  ; they  read 
the  Tropical  Agriculturist , and  tlsia  Report  shows 
they  are  on  the  way  to  prosperity.  Labour  is  still  a 
difficulty  and  they  think  a variety  of  crops  will 
simplify  it;  but  we  should  look  to  a large  influx 
of  Chinese  as  the  best  solution. 


LAND  CONCESSIONS  FOR  PLANTING  AND 

AGRICULTURAL  PURPOSES  IN  SIAM  AND 
NEIGHBOURING  COUNTRIES. 

For  some  time  past  it  has  become  known  to 
European  planters  that  the  soil  and  climate  of 
some  portions  of  the  Western  States  of  Siam  offer 
very  favourable  opportunities  for  the  profitable 
growth  of  tobacco,  coffee  and  other  products.  The 
recent  agitation  in  favour  of  the  construction  of 
the  Singgora  railway  has  drawn  a goed  deal  of 
attention  to  that  portion  of  the  Malayan  peninsula, 
more  especially  as  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the 
line  after  crossing  the  peninsula,  by  way  of  Keddab 
— through  Provinoe  Wellesley — to  a spot  on  the 
mainland  just  opposite  Penang,  After  travelling 
through  the  whole  of  the  Siamese  Western  States, 
as  well  a3  the  Straits  colony  and  the  protected 
Native  States,  we  learn  that  a selection  was 
made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Singgora  by  a 
very  experienced  planter  from  Sumatra,  who 
thereupon  proceeded  to  Bankok  to  aek  for 
a concession  from  the  Siamese  Government. 
He  anticipated  but  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
what  he  wanted,  as  tha  Governor  of  that  district 
was  inclined  to  help  him  or  at  any  rate  professed 
to  be  so  inolined,  and  the  King  of  Siam,  during  his 
visit  to  his  Western  States  some  two  or  three  years 
ago,  had  been  enabled  to  contrast  their  condition 
with  that  of  the  neighbouring  States  under  British 
protection,  and  had  expressed  his  wish  to  see  the 
prosperity  and  enterprise  so  evident  in  those 
territories  extended  to  his  own  dominions.  Not- 
withstanding this  expression  of  wiilingness  on  the 
part  of  His  Majesty,  the  applicant  for  a concession 
of  land  on  which  to  grow  tobacco,  failed  to  meet 
with  the  encouragement  that  might  have  been 
expeoted,  and  it  was  only  after  long  and  weary 
waiting  with  continual  postponements  in  coming 
to  a decision,  that  he  at  last  induced  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  him  a decided  answer.  The  con- 
ditions under  whioh  ho  was  to  be  allowed  to 
take  up  the  land  for  cultivation,  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  by  any  means  favourable,  or 
indeed  to  merit  the  name  of  “ concession  ” at 
all.  When  they  are  compared  with  the  terms 
offered  by  the  Government  of  other  places 
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similarly  situated,  or  even  more  favourably  so  as 
regards  means  of  communication,  it  will  be  easy 
to  oooclude  that  the  Siamesa  Governmant  does 
not  as  yet  see  its  way  to  giving  encouragement 
to  capitalists  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 

The  terms  offered  are  these  : — the  payment  of 
a premium  and  an  annual  tax  over  the  whole 
area  taken  up  at  one  and-a-half  “ salungs  ” per 
“ rai,”  and  an  export  duty — on  the  produce— at 
present  undefined,  but  whioh  may  amount  to  12 
per  oent  ad  valorem.  Taking  the  1J  “ salung  ” 
as  24  cents  of  a dollar  with  2J  11  rai  " to  the 
aore,  we  got  the  60  cents  of  a dollar  as  the  annual 
rent  per  acre  or  say  El  35.  This,  of  course,  is  not 
a rent  on  the  acreage  under  cultivation  only,  but 
on  the  acreage  of  the  whole  concession,  whatever 
it3  size  may  be. 

Here  then  we  have  the  land  lying  idle,  as  it  has 
done  from  time  immemorial — and  likely  to  remain 
so  for  an  indefinite  period  in  the  future— of  no 
use  whatever  to  any  single  mortal,  and  at  present 
far  distant  from  any  port  where  the  produce  could 
find  transport,  and  yet,  before  the  capitalist  is 
allowed  to  oommenoe  operations,  he  is  bound  to  pay 
a considerable  annual  rent  in  advance,  a rent  of 
Rl-35  an  aore.  In  Sumatra  we  learn  that  the 
area  of  estates  is  computed  by  the  bouw  or  the 
equivalent  of  1TV  acre  English  measurement, 
and  on  this  a tax  of  4 penoe  per  bouw  is  levied  by 
the  Dutch  Government  to  begin  with,  and  rising 
by  successive  annual  increments  for  five  years 
until  it  totals  a guilder,  or  Is  8d  sterling,  and  at  this 
rate  it  remains  permanently.  In  addition  to  this  an 
export  duty  of  one  oent  (of  a guilder)  per  lb.  of  tobacco 
is  levied ; coffee  and  all  other  produce  being  free.  In 
New  Guinea  the  annual  tax  is  equivalent  to  6d  per 
aore.  In  Perak  you  may  purohase  your  land  outright 
at  $3  per  acre  without  any  levy  of  annual  rent  or  tax, 
or  you  may  rent  it  for  30,dollar  oents  per  annum, 
payable  after  two  years  from  commencement  of 
cultivation.  In  Johore,  planters  may  get  their  land 
rent  free,  and  in  Borneo  free  for  several  years. 
In  pursuing  the  oourse  it  has  adopted  in  this 

instance,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 

Siamese  Government  is  so  reluctant  to  make  the 
concession.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  a 

case  with  the  Government  of  “ heads  I win, 
tails  you  lose”  ; for  every  oent  of  the  money 

spent  by  the  concessionaire  is  paid  away  in  the 
country,  and  if  the  venture  prove  a success,  the 
revenue  and  the  people  profit  accordingly  ; while  if 
it  proved  a failure  the  Government  and  the  country 
are  none  the  worse  for  it,  unless  by  a certain 
degree  of  exhaustion  of  soil  in  the  experiment. 
We  need  hardly  add  that  after  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  decision  of  the  Siamese  Government,  the 
applicant  for  the  land  dropped  the  matter  without 
further  parley.  This  must  bs  considered  very 
unfortunate,  as  discrediting  Siapa  as  a field 
for  agricultural  investment  at  a time  when 
that  country  is  brought  rather  prominently  for- 
ward in  its  political  as  well  as  its  commercial 
relations. 

The  commencement  of  the  long-talked-of  Rail- 
way system  marks  an  era  of  advance  whioh 
must  be  very  gratifying  to  the  friends  of 
Siam,  and  one  whioh  is  regarded  very  jeal- 
ously by  her  neighbours  in  Annam  and  Ton- 
quin.  There  seems  every  prospeot,  too,  of  the  various 
gold  and  gemming  companies  making  a new  be- 
ginning with  more  reasonable  proapeots  of  suocess. 
It  is  true  that  the  formation  of  a Tobacco  Com- 
pany has  resulted  in  anything  but  success,  but  we 
are  not  aware  that  the  Government  have  lost  any- 
thing by  it,  unless  indeed  it  was  foolish  enough  to 
subsidize  it  ; and  this — we  may  as  well  state — was 
not  proposed  for  his  undertaking  by  the  applicant 


to  whom  we  refer  above.  We  oannot  see  that 
the  cifoulation  of  money  in  the  country  can  do 
it  any  harm — and  there  being  practically  an  un- 
limited supply  of  uncultivated  land — the  clearing 
of  a few  aores  of  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  of  no  importance  whatever. 

We  may  add  that  one  great  advantage  possessed 
by  the  Western  States  over  the  greater  portion  of 
Siam  is  the  perennial  rainfall  with  which  it  is 
favored  in  common  with  the  whole  of  the  Malayan 
Peninsula.  The  high  lands  of  Keddah  and  the 
Jenna  Hills  attract  a great  quantity  of  rain  from 
the  westward,  whilst  the  mountain  ranges  lying 
between  l'enasserim  and  Siam  proper,  intercept 
the  moisture  brought  by  the  monsoon  from  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  wind  desoends  to  the 
plain  as  a dry  and  soorching  blast.  Nothing  much 
is  as  yet  known  about  the  rainfall  and  general 
meteorological  condition  of  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Korat,  nor  will  much  information 
under  that  heading  be  obtainable  until  the  line 
has  been  completed,  but  in  the  meantime  agricultural 
enterprise  will  apparently  remain  in  abeyance. 



AN  EX-CEYLON  PLANTER  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

MALLEE  AND  WHEAT  GROWING. 

The  Barrier,  N.  S.  W.,  Feb.  11,  1893. 

I wonder  if  the  plan  adopted  for  clearing  the  malLee- 
country  for  wheat-growing  would  be  any  good  in. 
Ceylon  for  clearing  lantana  and  small  jungle  on 
easy  land.  They  have  a huge  stone  roller  and  yoke 
a number  of  oxen  to  this  and  simply  roll  down 
the  rnallee,  knocking  it  out  by  the  roots.  The  mallee 
is  like  a gum  tree.  It  is  a species  of  eucalyptus  and 
grows  sometimes  into  a good-sized  tree.  The  mallee. 
country  down  at  Warrack-ma-bealhas  become  a great 
wheat  country.  Having  cleared  a great  space  of 
ground  by  rolling  down  the  mallee  and  burning  it 
off,  they  plough  the  ground  by  stump-jumping  ploughs 
drawn  by  horses  and  sow  the  land  also  by  machinery, 
and  finally  reap  the  harvest  by  that  wonderful 
machine,  the  American  reaper  and  binder.  An- 
other method  is  to  use  a machine,  also  American, 
which  catches  all  the  heads  of  the  wheat  and  winnows 
and  cleans  the  seeds  and  bags  it  all  in  the  field. 
Machinery  has  been  brought  to.  a great  height  of 
scientific  invention.  I see  you  in  Ceylon  are  begin- 
ning to  pluck  by  machinery.  Ceylon  will  be  soon  in 
the  van  of  tea-growing. 

I fear  the  influence  of  the  working- white-man  will 
prevent  due  justice  being  done  to  the  fine  tropical 
lands  in  the  north  of  Australia.  Abbrdonensis. 

4- 

NOTES  ON  PERAK.. 

The  pontoon  bridge  “ Gertak  Khasanah  Shah  ” 
at  Enggor,  1,500  feet  in  length,  is  a very  successful 
engineering  work,  and  has  lately  withstood  a rise 
of  15  feet  in  the  Perak  river,  when  the  protecting 
chain  was  broken  by  the  floating  timber  brought 
down  by  the  flood. 

The  Kamuning  Estate,  about  300  acres  of  Liberian 
coffee  and  pepper,  looks  exceedingly  well,  and  has 
a heavy  crop. — Perak  Government  Gaette,  March  3. 



FRAUDS  IN  PEPPER  AND  GINGER. 

As  so-called  ground  Black  Pepper  is  still  being 
extensively  sold,  at  prices  which  are  simply  impos- 
sible, except  at  a heavy  loss,  or  unless  the  com- 
modity is  not  what  it  professes  to  be,  it  is  well  for 
the  grocers  to  be  on  their  guard.  The  lowest  market 
cost  price  of  whole  light  dusty  Penang,  which  is  the 
poorest  quality  that  can  be  ground,  is  2§d.  per  lb. 
The  lowest  cost  of  grinding  with  loss  on  warrant 
weights  and  putting  into  barrels,  is  Jd.  per  lb.  The 
lowest  ground  Pepper  must  thus  actually  cost  the 
wholesale  dealer  3£d.  per  lb.  Allowing  £d.  per  lb.  for 
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the  dealer’s  profits,  this  Pepper  could  not  be  sold 
under  3J.  Such  a quality  is  quite  unfit  for  the  table 
use,  and  is  only  suitable  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
In  the  same  way,  the  lowest  Penang  White  Pepper 
now  costs,  after  the  recent  fall,  3|d.  per  lb.  The 
cost  of  grinding,  loss  of  weight,  and  barrels,  is  gd. 
per  lb.,  the  loss  in  weight  being  heavier  than  with 
Black  Pepper.  This  would  bring  the  first  cost  up 
to  4id-,  or,  allowing  Jd.  for  the  dealer’s  profit,  to 
4§d  per  lb.  Both  in  Black  and  in  White  Peppers 
it  is  notorious  that  far  lower  prices  than  the  above 
are  current.  In  some  cases  the  opportunity  for 
actual  comparison  is  given  by  the  quotation  of  the 
lowest  Pepper,  whole,  at  a considerably  higher  price 
than  the  simultaneous  offer  for  ground  Pepper.  Every- 
one knows  that  ground  Pepper  must  inevitably  cost 
more  than  whole.  The  question  therefore  arises  of 
how  the  natural  state  of  things  can  be  reversed. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  at  a time  when  there  is  so 
strong  an  agitation  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Adulteration  Acts,  that  the  grocers  will  support 
the  legitimate  wholesale  trade,  and  refuse  to  en- 
courage such  a disreputable  system  of  trading.  The 
case  of  Ginger  is  even  worse,  now  that  its  place  is 
being  so  extensively  taken  by  the  refuse  of  Ginger 
beer  making.  The  grocers  might,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  law,  just  as  well  sell  exhausted  Tea 
leaves  for  Tea,  as  much  of  the  so-called  ground 
Ginger  that  is  now  being  offered.  The  worst  of 
the  matter  is  that  price  is  not  so  direct  a guide 
with  spent  Ginger  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  lowest 
Pepper,  for  the  operation  with  the  former  goes  further. 
It  is  well  known  to  the  wholesale  trade  that  spent 
Ginger  is  not  only  fraudulent  mixed  with  common 
qualities,  but  with  the  better  qualities  as  well,  in 
order  to  obtain  an  illegitimate  profit.  With  the 
lower  sorts,  however,  it  must  be  clear  to  anyone  that 
genuine  ground  Ginger  cannot  be  sold  below  the  cost 
of  the  raw  roots,  inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  grinding 
and  barrels  is  8s.  per  cwt.  Nor  can  bogus  guaran- 
tees of  quality  or  warranties  excuse  a respectable 
trader  in  his  own  eyes  from  buying  such  commodi- 
ties. With  the  higher-priced  Ginger  the  fraud  is 
less  easy  to  detect,  though  the  palate  at  once  shows 
any  extensive  adulteration.— Produce  Markets’  Review. 

— — — ♦ 

NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

Tea  Culture  in  America.— Shortly  after  the  War 
of  Secession,  the  United  States  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture instituted  an  experiment  in  tea-growing  on  an 
estate  near  Charleston,  but  the  results  were  not 
encouraging,  and  after  a short  time  the  enterprise 
was  abandoned.  Dr.  Charles  Shephard  has  now,  ac- 
cording to  a writer  in  the  Canadian  Grocer,  made  a fur- 
ther attempt  to  raise  tea  on  the  same  estate,  and  has 
been  assisted  by  Mr.  Cottam,  a planter  of  considerable 
experience  in  Ceylon.  Mr.  Cottam  states  that  the 
produce  of  this  South  Carolinian  estate  is  fully  equal 
in  quality  to  the  teas  grown  in  India  and  Ceylon,  and 
that  in  his  opinion  the  United  States  can  easily 
produce  the  90,000,000  lb.  of  tea  which  it  now  con- 
sumes annually,  There  are,  he  says,  millions  of  acres 
that  are  suitable  for  tea  cultivation — notabiy  the 
lands  inside  the  yellow  pine  belt.  There  will  be  no 
difficulty,  he  adds,  in  securing  cheap  labour,  since 
Dr.  Shephard  has  a school  on  his  estate  in  which  he 
gives  a free  education  to  the  children  of  the  district, 
and  thus  has  them  resembled  so  as  to  bring  their 
labour  to  bear  easily  and  cheaply  upon  picking. 
Men  will  be  required  only  to  look  after  the  machi- 
nery. It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  the  result  of  this 
curious  attempt  to  obtain  cheap  labour  in  a country 
where  the  use  of  the  mere  phrase  is  enough  to  excite 
an  outburst  of  popular  wrath. 

Another  Substitute  for  Sugar.— Alleged  sub- 
stitutes for  sugar  are  very  frequently  announced, 
but  beyond  that  fact  very  little  is  heard  of  them. 
The  latest  comes  from  Germany.  The  Handels - 
Museum  states  that  at  the  last  meeting  at  Hanover 
of  the  Brunswick-Hanover  Society  of  Beet  Sugar- 
Makers  a Berlin  doctor  made  an  interesting  com- 
munication relative  to  a new  substance  ‘called  vahin , 


which,  it  was  stated,  would  appear  to  be.  about  to 
supplant  saccharin,  and  will,  perhaps,  be  a serious 
competitor  to  the  sugar  industry.  This  substance, 
discovered  in  1883  by  a Berlin  chemist,  is  at  present 
produced  in  that  town  according  to  a patented  pro- 
cess. It  will  be  about  200  times  sweeter  than  sugar, 
and  will  not  have  certain  disagreeable  properties  of 
saccharin.  Several  experts  are  engaged  in  examining 
this  substance. 

Gum  Kino. — An  example  of  the  extraordinary  fluc- 
tuations which  frequently  take  plaoe  in  the  markets 
for  drugs  has  just  occurred  in  the  sudden  advance  of 
the  price  of  East  Indian  “gum  Kino”  to  £15  per 
cwt.  Eighteen  months  ago  the  quotation  was  oniy 
37s  6d  per  owt.  and  the  rise  appears  to  be  due  to  a 
stoppage  of  supplies,  In  India  “ Bengal  Kino,”  the 
gum  of  the  Butea  frond osa,  is  extensively  used  as  an 
astringent,  as  a substitute  for  the  true  Kino,  and  is  in 
some  respects  preferred  to  it,  because  it  yields  a 
stronger  astringent  in  water  than  in  spirit, — H.  andC. 
Mail,  Feb.  24. 


DRUGS  AND  OILS  IN  LONDON. 


(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

London,  Feb,  23. 

Cinnamon  is  still  advancing.  Oue  hundred  bales  Ceylon 
usual  assortment,  Deeember-February  shipment,  have 
been  sold  at  6gd  per  lb  c.i.f.  term. 

Cinchona. — The  periodical  auctions  were  moderately 
heavy  this  week.  The  nine  catalogues,  totalled  up,  gave 
the  following  figures  : — 

Packages.  Packages. 

Ceylon  cinchona  1,574  of  which  1 ,4 is  were  sold 

East  Indian  cinchona  865  „ 686  ,, 

Java  cinehena  61  ,,  40  ,, 

West  African  cinchona  21  „ 21  „ 

South  American  cin- 
chona 276  „ 16  ,, 

2,787  2,181 

Most  of  the  bark  was  of  poor  quality,  and  the  highest 
figure  realised  by  any  lot  in  the  sale  6d  per  lb.  drey 
barks  were  not  very  largely  represented  ; but  there  was 
a considerable  quantity  of  Indian  Ledgerianu  chips. 
In  the  Ceylon  kinds  red  barks  srill  predominated,  the 
toue  was  very  sluggish,  scarcely  an  occasional,  flicker  oE 
competition  enlivening  the  selling  throughout  the  auctions. 
Several  Parcels  were  bought  in,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  approach  the  limits  fixed  by  the  owners,  and  the 
general  view  is  that  the  unit  value  rarely  surpassed, 
and  generally  failed  to  reach,  Id  per  lb,  showing  a 

decline  of  8 to  10  per  cent  upon  the  preceding  auctions. 
In  some  quarters  it  is  slated  that  this  sale  marks  the 
lowest  point  yet  touehed  in  the  history  of  the  trade. 

The  following  are  the  approximate  quantities  purchased 
by  the  principal  buyers  : — 

Agents  for  the  Frankfort-o/Main  and  Stuttgart  Lb. 

works  ...  ...  164,956 

Agents  for  the  Mannheim  anil  Amsterdam  works  84,490 
Agents  for  the  Brunswick  factory  ...  ...  58,915 

Agents  for  the  Paris  factory  ...  ...  49,918 

Messrs.  Howard  & Sons  ...  ...  49,040 

Agents  for  the  American  and  Italian  works  ...  36,430 

Agents  for  the  Auerbach  works  ...  ...  31,059 

Sundry  druggists  ...  ...  54.648 


Total  quantity  of  bark  sold 
Bought  in  or  withdrawn 


528,456 

113,074 


Total  quantity  offered  ...  ...  642,330 

Essential  j Oil. — Lemongrass  oil  has  been  the 
subject  of  some  speculation  this  week.  Wo  are  told 
that  one  firm  has  bought  up  the  bulk  of  the  supply 
on  the  spot  and  available  until  next  September.  The 
may  not  be  so ; but  at  any  rate,  prices  are  quotably 
higher.  Business  has  been  done  in  ordinary  native  quali- 
ties at  from  Jfd  to  Igd  per  oz.,  and  today  2d  per  02. 
is  asked. 


Chemical  Products  and  raw  materials  for  the 
manufaoture  of  porcelain  and  glass  are  inoluded 
in  the  list  of  prodhots  which  are  to  be  exempt 
from  the  customs  duty  under  the  Bill  reoently 
passed  by  the  Bulgarian  Government  for  encouraging 
industry  ia  that  country,  by  ceasing  to  tax  industrial 
establishments  having  an  invested  capital  of  2,000 
francs,  and  abolishing  the  duties  on  certain  raw 
materials  not  produced  in  the  country  itself.— 
Chemical  Trade  Journal,  Feb,  18. 
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SCENT  PRODUCING  IN  INDIA. 

Some  time  ago  attention  was  directed  by  a con- 
temporary whose  columns  are  devoted  entirely  to 
agricultural  subjects  to  the  production  of  indigenous 
oils  and  essences  from  the  resources  of  India;  but 
despite  the  floral  wealth  of  the  country,  there  is  but 
a limited  assortment  of  scented  shrubs  at  the  disposal 
of  those  who  would  wish  to  attempt  the  manufacture  of 
scents.  It  would  be  as  well,  therefore,  if  attention 
were  directed  to  the  introduction  of  suitable  plants 
and  herbs  that  should  give  us  pure  scents,  so 
necessary  in  the  plains  of  India  during  the  hot 
weather  and  rains.  The  purely  Indian  perfumes, 
such  as  attar  of  roses,  jasmine  and  other  plants,  are 
too  over-powering  for  most  tastes,  even  when  freely 
diluted,  while  their  extreme  unctuousness  renders 
their  application  to  the  clothes  or  handkerchief  out 
of  the  question.  In  1851  Dr.  T.  Oldham  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  recommended  the  distillation  of  orange 
flower  water  from  the  groves  of  that  fruit  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sylhet,  and,  though  this  matter 
was  reventilated  last  spring,  no  one  seems  to  have 
deemed  it  worth  while  essaying,  though  there  can 
be  little  doubt  the  local  demand  would,  in  the  summer 
months,  be  enormous,  and  a censiderable  export 
trade,  outside  Bengal,  might  reasonably  be  anticipated. 
So  overdone  has  been  the  planting  of  the  orange 
tree  in  the  district  alluded  to  that  the  blossom  is 
but  of  nominal  value.  It  is  just  as  well  to  mention 
that  mechanical  means  of  gathering  the  flowers  would 
have  to  be  restored  to,  the  formidable  spikes  and 
dense  growth  of  the  tree  precluding  any  possibility 
of  climbing : but  that  is  a mere  trifle  and  half  a 
dozen  contrivances  are  now  availably  for  gathering 
both  fruit  and  flower  at  considerable  heights  from 
the  ground  that  no  difficulty  should  be  encountered 
in  the  collection.  There  are^certainly,  a few  orchids 
that  give  out  a fragrance,^sucn  as  Dendrobium  formo- 
sum,  but  it  is  far  too  faint  and  delicate  for  general 
purposes.  Moreover,  ,£hese  plants  do  not  exist  in 
large  enough  quatities  or  sufficiently  concentrated 
areas  to  render  theft  use  scent  producers  feasible. 
While  most  of  the  more  prolific  plants  of  this  order, 
such  as  Saccolabithni,  are  inodorous,  Mrides  odoratar, 
though  plentiful  in  North  Burmah  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  would  be  needed  in  very  large  quantities, 
to  furnish  any  appreciable  amount  of  scent  either 
by  maceration  «r  distillation. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  consider  what  would  be 
the  best  scent  producing  plants  and  shrubs  to  im- 
port, which  flight  be  expected  to  have  a reasonable 
chance  of  success  in  providing  the  raw  material  for 
the  manufacture  of  what  may  be  considered  a 
necessity  ih  this  climate  from  April  till  September. 
Lavender  fend  violets,  with  other  strongly  scented 
flowers,  wall  grow  luxuriantly  in  all  the  hill  tracts 
of  Indiay^but  though  shewing  greater  vigor  under 
the  brilktant  tropical  sunlight  of  the  more  southern 
mountain  ranges,  as  far  as  growth  goes,  will  be  found 
far  more ' deficient  in  scent  than  their  congeners 
grown  i/h  the  semi-tropical  and  more  temperate 

(latitudes.  Both  plants,  we  have  adduced 
ir  perfume  producers,  are  sub-tropical  in 
sough  from  their  hardiness  have  been  aooli- 
in  countries  one  would  have  thought  to 
tot  the  slightest  hopes  of  their  thriving  in  ; 
itter  in  the  wrong  place  ” is  as  much  the 
botany  as  geology.  Suitable  tracts  for  the 
ion  of  all  plants  are  best  indicated  by 
on  ot  Tie  indigenous  flora,  and  wherever 
found  at  all  approaching  that  of  Europe, 
le  hopes  of  success  in  the  introduction  of 
plants  named  may  be  anticipated.  Now  as 
; indicated  extends  all  through  the  outer 
as,  it  will  be  seen  over  what  a vast  field 
iducing  plants  may  be  propagated  for,  though 
■ mcuwuuing  lavender  and  violet  as  examples,  there 
/ are  others  whose  introduction  will  readily  suggest 
themselves  to  any  one  acquainted  with  Southern 
European  botany.  Of  course  there  are  extracts, 
tinctures,  and  essences  to  be  had  from  many  Indian 
plants,  but  as  these  partake  more  of  purely  commercial 
character  we  leave  them  unnoticed,  our  present  re- 
marks being  directed  more  in  the  hopes  of  reviving 


the  glories  of  the  still  rooms  of  our  great  grand- 
mothers than  actual  trading  for  whatever  the  present 
profits  may  be  on  scent,  the  [rice  is  so  small  and 
the  trade  so  restricte  l that  were  our  suggestions 
taken  up  by  energetic  people  we  might  look  for 
overproduction  in  the  near  future,  but  overproduction 
of  cooling  perfumes  in  India  most  people  would 
look  upon  as  a boon,  the  demand  growing  with  the 
supply.  If  any  one  cares  to  study  the  question  it 
will  at  once  be  apparent  that  no  El  Dorado  need  be 
expected  from  the  manufacture  of  Indian  perfumes 
though  their  concoction  would  afford  occupation  for 
pensioners  and  others,  who  may  be  inclined  to  settle 
in  the  more  salubrious  of  our  Indian  hill  ranges. 
With  regard  to  lavender  the  demand  would  be  al- 
most unlimited  even  in  the  state  in  which  it  is 
usully  hawked  about  the  streets  at  home,  and  though 
it  possesses  no  qualities  of  such  insecticides  as 
camphor  or  datura,  the  scent  it  imparts  to  linen  or 
clothing  is  far  preferable  to  either.  Extracting  scent 
from  violets  or  other  flowers  is  best  accomplished 
by  maceration  in  clean  animal  fat,  in  conjunction 
with  alcohol,  the  process  being  fully  explained  in 
the  columns  of  our  contemporary  the  Indian  Agri- 
culturist about  a year  since ; and  lavender  water, 
when  required  in  a highly  concentrated  form,  may 
be  obtained  in  the  same  way,  though  as  quantity 
would  be  mostly  sought  for  in  the  hot  weather, 
the  usual  plan  of  obtaining  the  scent  by  distillation 
had  better  be  adhered  to.  The  necessary  spirit  for 
maceration  can  be  made  from  so  many  different 
sources  that  this  detail  is  hardly  worth  dwelling 
upon.  Even  the  imported  white  alcohol  from  the 
low  countries  and  German  ports— generally  denomi- 
nated “potatoe  spirit” — is  so  cheap  that  it  might  be 
used  for  maceration  either  rectified  or  in  the  state  it 
reaches  us,  though  many  indigenous  tubers  and  roots 
could  furnish  spirit  for  the  purpose  of  superior  qua- 
lity. In  connection  with  this  matter  it  might  be  as 
well  to  ascertain  how  far  the  “cherry,”  from  the 
fiuit  of  our  coffee  plants,  is  capable  of  meeting 
requirements  in  this  line,  for  it  would  be  far  prefer- 
able to  obtain  what  we  need  from  a waste  product 
than  from  edible  roots,  grain  or  tubers.  The  subject 
of  manufacturing  these  luxuries  from  our  own  inter- 
nal resources  is  one  of  considerable  interest  in  the 
present  days  of  depreciated  currency,  and  there 
cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  advantages  of 
obtaining  such  matters  we  write  of,  fresh  and  un- 
adulterated, for  few  will  deny  that  the  bazaars  teem 
with  scents  and  waters  that  have  been  so  long  on 
the  shelves  as  to  px-ove  next  to  useless  when  opened. 
— Asian. 


COFFEE  AND  COCONUTS  IN  BRITISH 
NORTH  BORNEO. 

Mr.  Hy.  Walker  writing  to  Mr.  W.  D.  Gibbon  says:— 
“1  visited  Toritipan  on  the  2nd  Feb.  and  found  GGaores 
planted  with  coffee,  15  with  coconuts.  The  older  coffee 
was  planted  in  Jan.  1892,  and  in  Jan.  1893  there  were 
a few  spikes  of  blossom.  I am  glad  to  say  the  young 
coffee  is  looking  remarkably  well,  the  older  trees  are 
about  3 ft.  to  3 ft.  6 in.  bushy  and  sturdy,  all  the 
plants  are  healthy  and  strong  and  I have  no  doubt 
the  estate  will  do  well.  The  manager  (Mr.  T.  J.)  is 
very  sanguine  about  ooffoe  and  is  now  felling  40  acres 
for  June  planting.  Mr.  J.  is  known  in  Ceylon,  he 
was  a pioneer  tobaoco  planter  under  my  old  friend 
M.  ou  the  Mahaweliganga  but  after  three  months 
he  resigned  and  returned  to  Sumatra.  Tobacco 
planting  brought  him  to  our  territory,  but  the  estate 
having  olosed  I induoed  him  to  take  up  coffee  and  I 
do  not  think  he  will  regret  it.  Mr.  J„  while  planting 
tobaoco,  put  in  16  aores  of  coffee  which  is  now  3 years 
old  and  is  bearing  very  heavily.  So  far  we  have  every 
reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  success  of 
ooffee  in  North  Borneo.  Our  coconuts  are  doing  well 
and  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  their  paying. 
I do  not  suppose  there  are  10,000  trees  in  North  Borneo, 
and  we  have  to  import  nuts  for  domestic  use,  aud  pay 
4 to  8 dollar  cents  for  nuts.  How  would  you  like  to 
pay  such  a price  in  Ceylon  1” 
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TEA  IN  INDIA. 

Oar  Dehra  Dnon  correspondent  writes  on  23th 
February  1893. — The  last  two  days  have  been  nice  and 
sunny.  We  have  had  a total  of  12'39  inches  of  rain 
this  5 ear;  and  T80  ioch“S  on  30fch  December,  1892. 

Our  Dam  Dim  cot  respondent  writes  on  23th  Feb- 
ruary, 1893. — Rain  fell  last  week  again.  The  weather 
is  getting  warmer  now  and  an  early  season  is  antici- 
pated. Oar  meeting  came  off  last  week  and  was  a 
decided  success  throughout.  The  annual  inspection  of 
onr  looal  corps  takes  place  early  next  month  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  there  will  be  a good  mu3ter  of  our 
gallant  defenders. 

Our  Darjeeling  correspondent  writes  on  1st  March 
1893. — Over  another  inch  of  rain,  since  my  list  to  you, 
which  fell  on  the  22nd  ultimo  and.  temperature  went 
down  with  it  for  a few  nights  to  something  like  35°. 
An  upward  movement  though  has  taken  place  in  the 
last  two  days,  some  deoent  sun  having  shown  itself 
in  the  mornings  chiefly. — Indian  Planters'  Gazette. 


SUGAR  IN  JAVA. 

Netherlands  India.— The  Sourabaya  Courant  of 
the  2nd  February  reports  fa.vourably  on  the  stand- 
ing sugar  oane  crops  in  EsA  Java.  Very  few 
Iraoes  of  root  disease  have  been  naked,  and  there 
is  every  prospeot  of  a satisfactory  yield  tiiv.  year. — 
Straits  Times. 


PLANTING  IN  SOUTH  WYNAAD. 

Our  coffee  crop  is  pretty  well  over,  and  most  of  the 
bark  has  been  sent  off.  Those  who  have  pepper  are  now 
busy  harvesting  it.  This  crop  I am  glad  to  see  is  a very 
good  one.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  pepper 
thriving  here,  at  any  rate.  No  rain,  up  to  date,  but 
the  clouds  are  creeping  up  every  day.  I think  lam 
safe  in  saying,  that  in  Wynaad  the  idea  has  pretty 
generally  been  that  nothing  can  supersede  cattle 
manure  if  you  can  only  get  enough  of  it.  All  of 
us  who  possess  anything  in  the  way  of  grazing 
grounds  keep  as  large  herds  of  cattle  as  we  can, 
and  those  who  are  wise  take  every  precaution  to 
preserve  the  sweepings  out  of  their  cattle  pens  in 
properly  constructed  pits.  Failing  cattle  manure, 
I think  that  bone  and  poonac  are  considered  the  most 
efficacious — in  proportions  of  one  of  bone  to  two  of  poo- 
nac— about  one  pound  of  the  mixture  being  put  annually 
to  each  tree.  It  passes  one  to  understand  how 
anyone  can  expect  a coffee  tree  to  give  a decent  yield 
every  year  when  he  only  manures  it  once  in  two  years, 
or  even  in  three  years  whioh  was  cousidered  often 
enough  15  or  20  years  ago.  The  bone  of  course  re- 
mains available  in  the  ground  as  required,  but  the 
poonac  rapidly  loses  its  value  and  after  one  season 
in  the  ground  must  all  be  taken  up  and  expended 
by  the  tree  if  it  gets  hold  of  it  at  all.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  I think  to  dig  the  stuff,  whether 
cattle  or  poonac  manure,  thoroughly  into  the  ground 
and  mixed  up  so  far  as  possible  with  a large  extent 
of  soil  round  the  tree,  so  as  to  encourage  the  tree’s 
roots  to  travel  about  and  extend  themselves  ever  as 
large  a space  as  possible.  I have  seen  cofb  e ruined 
by  having  the  manure'all  put  into  miserable  little  tea- 
cup pits  close  up  to  the  stem  of  the  tree.  The 
roots  all  converged  into  this  small  space,  sucked  up 
all  there  was  iu  a couple  of  months  and  then 
decay  and  ruin  set  in,  and  the  trees,  having  nothing 
else  to  go  on  with,  died  baok.  A planter  some- 
times says  that  poonac  and  bone  has  done  his 
coffee  harm,  but  I think  it  will  generally  turn  out 
that  he  has  expected  his  trees  to  ^o  3 years  on  one 
year’s  supply,  or  has  applied  it  badly.  Potash  in 
some  form  bhould  be  put  in  with  poonac  and  bone 
and  I believe  that  in  Ooorg  the  nitrate  has  been 
used  satisfactorily.  I have  used  the  muriate  for  some 
years  at  the  rate  of  2 ounces  to  each  tree  with  1 
lb.  poonac  and  bone,  but  I cannot  say  that  I found 
it  make  much  difference,  and  it  is  certainly  expen- 
sive. Trenching  up  the  soil  d la  South  Coorg  is  the 
sort  of  thiog  we  ought  to  go  in.  for  much  more 
extensively,  but  as  Rudyard  Kipling  says  “that  is 
another  story.” 


SEEDS  FOR  CENTRAL  AFRICA;  MESSRS. 
JAMES  CARTER  & CO.  OFFER  A CORRECTION. 
(The  Editor,  “ Tropical  Agriculturist,”  Colombo,  Ceylon.") 

London,  10th  March,  1893. 

NVe  feel  sure  you  will  not  mind  our  calling 
attention  to  an  injustice  that  has  been  done  us 
unintentionally,  iu  your  Journal  for  January  last. 

If  you  will  kindly  refer  to  page  460,  you  will 
observe  a reprint  of  a letter  from  the  Botanist  to 
the  British  Central  African  Administration  and  in 
the  paragraph  referring  to  English  Vegetables,  your 
compositor  has  translated  what  should  have  been 
the  words  Carter  sends  ” to  “ Castor  seeds.” 

We  had  the  pleasure  to  supply  a large  assortment 
of  seeds  to  this  important  Administration  through 
the  kind  offices  of  Mr.  NVhyte,  and  feel  sure  you 
will  see  the  legitimacy  of  our  claim,  and  if  you  are 
pleased  to  reprint  the  paragraph  in  association  with 
this  letter,  we  shall  further  esteem  the  favor,  as 
it  is  important  for  Colonists  to  know  where  to  obtain 
products  that  are  likely  to  prove  reliable  in  any 
climate  for  which  they  may  be  required. 

We  are,  Sir,  Your  obdient  servants, 
JAMES  CARTER  & Co. 


vvuicu  we 


L jl  ue  paragrapn  reterred 
print,  is  as  follows  : — 

As  to  English  vegetables  they  do  splendidly  here 
and  “ castor  seeds  ( Carter  sends)  out  the  best  of 
sods.  I have  raised  magnificent  potatoes  from  liis 
seed  pot  sets)  and  have  noted  something  like  500 
varieties  woeiect  from.  They  are  producing  at  the 
rate  of  5 tons  ~ acre  wjthout  manure,  and  there  is 
no  trace  of  di6eas. 


—Ed.  T.A.] 


VARIOUS  AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 

Complete  Manures  are  thqe  whioh  00Qtain 
nitrogen, phosphoric)  acid  and  pot,h>  For  different 
crops  these  ingredients  should  „iflt.  in  differen[ 
proportions  — Horticultural  Tunes. 

Coffee  Planting,  Crops  and  T T 
— A Java  coffee  planter  under  d-‘8  Fe^  gLj" 
writing  to  the  Tropical  Agriculture  am0ER  otJier 
information  affords  the  following:—  ° 

I thank  you  for  your  remarks  in  t 

enquiries  I made  last  year  about  Fit , / , , 

and  Grevillea  as  shade  for  coffee.  Thes  treea 
now  two  years  in  the  ground,  and,  so  fa,  ,,  ^ 

does  not  look  a likely  tree  for  its  purpose  j 
however,  it  will  grow  quicker,  branch  out  L -j 

that  the  coffee  will  really  do  well  under  , a 

bearing  nearly  as  much  as  if  under  thedaV,.  e’ 
the  best  shade  I know  for  coffee.  A pity.^L 
known  disease  kills  off  the  dadap  here.  La?  n' 
we  reached  onr  estimated  crop  of  5,000  od  UiUj1 
of  clean  coffee,  and  so,  perhaps,  the  taxation 
of  3,000  piculs  may  also  be  within  the  mark.  898 

Kapok  to  be  spun  into  yarn  by  I^ch 
machinery,  is  a statement  of  some  interest  t u 
in  Ceylon.  The  Indian  Agriculturist  of  Jan. 
has  the  following  : — 

The  Cotton  tree,  the  native  Kapok,  which  is  \ 
common  in  Burmnh,  is  now  said  to  be  receiving  ml 
attention  as  an  article  of  cultivation,  and  to  be  ousr“ 
coffee  from  that  province.  The  lack  of  suitable  rn 
chinery  to  clean  the  fibre  has  hitherto  stood  in  th» 
way  of  its  development  as  an  industry,  but  tha 
obstacle  is  said  to  have  been  recently  removed.  Th 
cotton  treea  of  Burmah  are  of  three  speoies,  two  o’ 
which  are  known  among  the  natives  as  the  male  and 
fenoala  tress,  and  &re  very  common,  and  grow  to  a 
height  of  from  80  to  100  feet.  Though  graud-looking 
trees  the  wood  is  soft  and  worthless,  and  the  cotton 
fibre  attached  to  the  seeds  has  hitherto  been  used 
only  for  stuffing  pillows  and  cushions,  If,  however, 
the  machinery,  which  is  a Dutoh  invention,  about  to 
be  introduced,  will  enable  it  to  be  spun  into  yarn, 
Burmah,  will  develop  a very  important  industry. 
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The  Fibbe  Industry  which  was  at  one  time  very 
brisk,  is  somewhat  slack  just  now.  It  has  been  a 
regular  Godsend  to  the  poor  people  all  over  the  J affna 
peninsula  ; for  with  the  almost  entire  failure  of  the 
last  paddy  crops,  they  would  have  had  little  or 
nothing  to  eat.  In  the  place  of  paddy  they  have 
money;  for  I am  credibly  informed  that  close  on 
R700,000  worth  of  fibre  has  been  bought  in  the  place  ; 
and  all  this  money  is  now  circulating  in  the  Penin- 
sula.— Ibid. 

Tea  in  the  Carolinas. — Once  more  Mr. 
Shephard  and  Mr.  Cottam  are  to  the  front  as 
witness  the  article  on  page  #59.  Nothing  oould 
be  more  vigorous  than  the  solitary  tea  plant  we 
saw  in  the  garden  of  the  Government  Agricultural 
Department  in  Washington  in  1884;  but  “one 
Bwallow  does  not  make  a summer,”  nor  is  there 
the  slightest  chance,  in  our  opinion,  of  the  Carolinas 
or  the  Southern  states  as  a whole,  giving  one 
million,  much  less  90  millions,  lb.  of  tea  to  a ■profit 
for  home  consumption.  As  the  ex-Ceylon  planters; 
with  whom  we  stayed  in  Florida,  said  of  their 
orange  garden  of  10  aores, — who  can  keep  a place 
olean,  much  Iobs  extend  the  planted  area,  with 
Negro  labour  at  a dollar  a day — and  dear  at  thatl 
A Series  of  Experiments,  to  test  the  comparative 
fire-resisting  qualities  of  different  kinds  of  flooring, 
have  been  conducted  in  Hamburg.  In  each  oase 
the  floor  was  laid  with  unplaned  pine,  the  boards 
ranging  from  l£  to  2j  inches  in  thickness.  A floor 
of  single  boards  burnt  through  in  30  seoonds.  A 
double  floor  with  parallel  joints  with  two  layers 
of  asbestos  paper  placed  between  the  boards  burnt 
through  in  64  minutes.  With  thick  asbestos  felt 
between  the  boards,  instead  of  paper,  the  floor 
only  lasted  9 minutes  longer.  A double  floor  with 
joints  crossing  at  right  angles,  with  nothing  between 
the  boards,  took  82  minutes  to  burn  through.  A 
similar  floor  with  roofing  felt  between  the  boards 
only  resisted  72  minutes.  A double  floor,  composed 
of  2£-ineh  pranks,  oovered  with  one-inch  match 
boards,  the  joints  at  right  angles,  nothing  being 
placed  between  the  two  lots  of  boards,  resisted  the 
fire  for  144  minutes,  thiB  showing  that  the  crossing 
of  the  joints  was  more  effective  than  inserting 
asbestos  paper  or  felt  between  the  floors. — Indian 
Egineer. 

Rubber,  &c.,  in  Mexico. — A concession  has  re- 
cently been  granted  by  the  Government  of  Mexico 
for  a large  tract  of  land  in  the  States  of  Tabasco 
and  Chiapas  for  colonisation  purposes.  These  are 
the  most  southern  and,  except  to  the  representatives 
of  a few  firms  dealing  in  mahogany  and  india- 
rubber,  the  least  known  States  of  the  Republic. 
The  mahogany  interest  has  gradually  been  worked 
back  from  the  coast  to  the  mountains,  making  it 
much  more  expensive  to  get  the  logs  out,  as  so 
many  are  lost  and  broken  in  floating  them  down 
the  mountain  Btreams.  There  is,  however,  still  a 
large  district  covered  with  mahogany  timber  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  tabasco  (or  Grijah  a)  River  to 
be  opened  up  when  increased  means  of  transpor- 
tation are  procured.  The  eastern  slopes  of  Chiapas 
ai  d Tabasco  appear  to  be  singularly  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  rubber  trees,  which  grow  quickly  aud 
well.  Wi'-h  some  systematic  plan  of  planting  young 
trees,  and  by  not  tapping  the  trees  until  they  have 
attained  a sufficient  growth,  this  should  become  one 
of  the  most  important  rubber  district  of  America. 
Upon  leaving  the  low  coast  land — about  100  miles 
in  width— there  is  a sudden  ‘‘jump  up”  on  to  a 
very  broken  plateau.  On  this  plateau  there  are  very 
valuable  gold  and  silver  mines  just  Loginning  to  be 
developed.  The  two  great  wants  in  this  district  at 
present  are  decent  roads  and  labour.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  has  lately  been  utilising  the  troops 
stationed  at  Chiapas  for  road  building,  and  in  a 
few  years  there  will  be  a good  road  completed  from 
the  capital  of  Chiapas  to  the  low  coaslland  of 
Tabasco,  over  which  there  are  good  water  routes  to 
Frontera  or  Carmen. — Indiarubber  Journal. 


Valuation  of  Ceylon  Tea  Plantations. — No 
one  oan  say  that  tea  plantations  are  being  valued 
too  highly,  for  purchase  orCtmpany  purposes. 
In  the  reports  of  two  well-known  Visiting  Agents 
lately  published,  the  valuation  is  based  on  an 
estimate  of  profits  extending  over  six  or  seven 
years  only.  “ Seven  years’  purchase”  in  faot 
seems  to  be  the  rule  at  the  present  time  for  estate 
valuations. 

Indian  Tea  Exports. — It  seems  rather  late 
in  the  day  for  Messrs.  Gow,  Wilson  & Co.  to  give 
us  in  their  tea  circular,  the  figures  for  Indian  Tea 
Exports  to  30th  April  last.  Still  it  is  interesting 
to  be  reminded  how  direct  exports  to  places  outside 
the  United  Kingdom  go  on  increasing 

1889- 90  equal  to  lb.  5,388,500 

1890- 91  „ . . 6,286,416 

1891- 92  ..  9,275,473 

For  1892-3  we  may  add  the  figures  are  likely  to  be 
very  much  less  satisfactory  ; for  up  to  22nd 
February  1893  the  direct  exports  were  only 
4,751,666  lb.  against  8,263,020  lb.  to  same  date  last 
year.  For  Australia,  the  difference  was  1 million 
less;  but  for  “Bombay  and  Persian  Gulf”  the 
falling!  ff  was  over  2,300,000  lb  1 Can  “Ceylon” 
be  the  cause  of  this,  in  outting  out  “India”  to  a 
great  extent? 


CEYLON  EXPORTS  AND  DISTRIBUTION,  1893. 
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MARKET  RATES  FOR  OLD  AND  NEW  PRODUCTS. 

(From  S.  Figgis  & Co.’s  Fortnightly  Price  Current , Lon  Ion,  March  9th,  1893. ) 


EAST  INDIA, 
ombay,  Ceylon,  Madras 
Coast  and  Zanzibar. 


QUALITY. 


(QUOTATIONS 


ALOES,  Socotrine  Good  and  line  dry  liver... 

Zanzibar  & Hopatic  Common  and  good 

BAKK,  CINCHONA  Crown  Renewed 

Medium  to  fine  Quill  ... 

Spoke  shavings  

Branch  

Red...  Renewed  

Medium  to  good  Quill.., 

Spoke  shavings  

Branch  

Twig  

Good  to  fine  


EAST  INDIA  Continued 
East  Coast  Africa.  Mala- 
bar and  Madras  Coast,  i 
Bengal. 


BEES’ WAX,  ET.,  White 
Yellow  . 
Mauritius  & Madagascar. 
CARDAMOMS— 

Allepec 
Mangalore  ... 
Malabar 

Ceylon.  Malabar  sort 


Alleppee  and 
Mysore  sort 

Long  wild  Ceylon... 
CASTOR  OIL,  lsts 

2nds' 

CHILLIES,  Zanzibar 

CINNAMON,  lsts 

2nds 
3rds 
4ths 
Chips 

CLOVES,  Zanzibar  i 
and  Pemba.  I 
,,  STEMS 

COCULUS  INDICUS  ... 
COFEE E 

COLOMBO  ROOT 

CROTON  SEEDS,  sifted.. 

CUTCH  ...  

DRAGONS  BLOOD,  Zan. 
GALLS,  Bussorah&  Turkey 

GINGER,  Cochin,  Cut  ... 

Rough.. 


Fair  to  fine  

Fair  to  fine  clipped 
Bold, bright,  fairto  flue.. 
Goodto  iineplump.ciiped 
Fail  to  fi..ebold  bleached 
,,  medium  ,, 

,,  small 

Small  to  bold  brown 
Fair  to  fine  bold 
,,  medium 
,,  small 

Common  lo  good 

White  

Fair  and  good  pale 
Fair  to  tine  bright  nom 
Ord’y.  and  middling 
Ord’y.  to  fine  pale  quill 


HIM 


Bengal,  Rough 
AMMONIACUM  .. 
ANIMI,  washed  .. 


scraped... 
ARABIC  E.I.  & Aden  .. 


Gliatti  ... 
Amrad  elm. 
Mad  ras 

assaecetida 

KINO  

MYRRH,  picked 

Aden  sorts 
OLIIUNUM,  drop... 

pickings... 
siftings  ... 

INBIARUBBER  

East  African  Ports,  Zanzi- 
bar and  Mozambique  Coast 


Assam , 

Rangoon  

Madagascar,  Tamatave,  I 
Majunga  and  Nossibe  j 
IsI.nGLASS  or  V Tongue 
E LSI!  MAWS  ) 10  gUe' 
Bladder  Pipe  .. 
Purse  ., 

Karrachee  Leaf 


Fair  to  fine  plant 
Fair  to  line  bright 
Common  dull  and  mixed 
Common  to  good 

Fair  sifted 

Mid.  Plantation  Ceylon 
Low  Middling  ,, 

Good  to  fine  bright  sound 
Ordiuary&  middling 
Fair  to  fine  fresh 
Fair  to  fine  dry 
Ordinary  to  good  drop 
Fair  to  fine  dark  blue 
Good  white  and  green 
Good  to  fine  bold 
Small  and  medium 
Fair  to  fine  bold 
Small  and  medium 
Fair  to  good 
Blocky  to  line  clean 
Picked  fine  pale  iu  sorts, 
Part  yellow  & mixed  do. 
Bean  & Pea  size  ditto 
Amber  and  red  bold 
Medium  & bold  sorts 
Goodto  fine  pale  frosted 
sifted 

Sorts,  dull  red  to  fair 
Good  to  tine  pale  selected 
Sorts  middling  to  good.. 
Good  and  fine  pale 
Reddish  to  pale  brown  ... 
Dark  to  fine  pale 
Fan  to  line  pinky  block 

and  drop  

Ordinary  stony  to  midliny 
Fair  to  line  bright 
Fair  to  fine  pale 
Middling  to  good 
Fair  to  line  white 
Reddish  to  middling 
Middling  to  good  pale  ... 
Slightly  foul  lo  fine 
Red  hard  clean  ball 
White  softush  ditto 

Unripe  root  

Liver  

Sausage,  fair  to  fine 

''  without  sticks... 
Good  to  fine 

Common  foul  & middling 
Fair  to  good  clean 
Goodto  line  pinky  &vvliite 
Fair  to  good  black 
I good  to  fine  pale 
\dark  to  fair 
Clean  thin  to  fine  bold... 
Dark  mixed  to  fine  pale 
Common  to  fine  pale  ... 


£4  a £5 
40s  a £5  10s 
3d  a 7d 
4d  a 6d 
2d  a 4d 
1 1 a 1§4 
2d  a 6l 
4d  a lid 
2d  a 3d 
Id  a 2d 
Id  a ljd 
£7  a £8  10b 
£G  a £7 
x5  a £5  15s 

Is  a 2s  6d 
Is  6d  a 3s  3J 
2s  a 2s  lid 
‘2s  31  a 33  3 1 
Is  6d  a 2s  2d 
a Is  tid 
is  a Is  6d 
2s  3d  a 3s  lOd 
Is  6d  a 2s  2d 
Is  a Is  5d 
fid  a 2s  2d 
3d  a 3k 1 
l 2|d 
44s  a 5'Js 
35s  a 42s 
6£d  a Is  5d 
Gd  a Is 
o£d  a 10J 
5d  a 9d 
■2J|d  a 7d 
14d  a 4Jd 
4d  a 4£d 
Id  a ljd 
8s  a 9s 
UOs  a 1.2s 
1C7S  a 109s 
25s  a 30s 
18s  a 20s 
16s  a 20s 
20s  a 32s 
50s  a 90s 
55s  a 60S 
60s  a 57s  61 
o5s  a 95s 
oOs  a 75s 
65s  a 75s 
60s  a 65s 
45s  a 5us 
25s  a 50s 
£11  0s  a £13  Os 
£9  Its  a £10  10> 
£5  a £8  lus 
£8  a £9  15s 
£0  a £9 


QUALITY*. 


50s  a 70s 
35s  a 45s 
40s  a 50s 
23s  a 33s 
oos  a 7us 
25s  a 50s 
15s  a 50s 

50s  a 90s 
20s  a 45s 
£io  a £17 
£5  a £7 
75s  a 85s 
[35s  a 60s 
22s  6d  a 32s  6d 
12s  a 18s 
12s  a 16s 
Is  lid  a 2s  3d 
Is  7d  a 2s 
lOd  a Is  6d 
Is  4d  a Is  lid 
Is  9i  a Is  10d 
2s  a 28  3d 
Is  7d  a 2s  3d 
9d  a Is  6d 
is7d  a Is  lid 
2s  a 2s  61 
Is  6d  a Is  lid 
Is  8d  a 2s  6d 
Is  a Is  6d 
Is  6d  a 3s  Od 
6d  a Is  8d 
Is  a 2s  0d 


INDIGO,  Bengal 
Kurpah 

Madras  (Dry  Leaf). 

rV’ORY*--Elephants’  Teeth 
60  lb.  & upwards 
over  30  & under  CO  lb 
50  a 100  lb. 
Scrivelloes  

Billiard  Ball  Pieces24i  Sim 
Bagatelle  Points 
Cut  Points  for  Balts 
Mixed  Points  & Tips... 
Cut  Hollows 

Sea  Horse  Teeth  — 

| a 11  lb. 

VIY'RABOLANES,  Bomba* 


Madras,  Upper  Godaver; 


MACE, 
NUTMEGS, 


Coast 


Pickings 

Bomb..y 


Middling  to  fine  violet... 
[Ordinary  to  middling 
Fair  to  good  reddish  violt 
Ordinary  and  middling... 
Middling  to  good 
Low  to  ordinary 

Soft  sound 

Hard  ,, 

Soft 

Hard  ,,  ,, 

Sound  soft 

Sli.  def  .to  fine  sound  soft 
Shaky  :o  fine  solid  sd.  sfi 
Defective,  part  hard 
Thin  to  thick  to  sound, 
soft 

Straight  erkel  pait  clos 
Bhimlies  I,  good  & fine 
pale 

,,  II,  fair  po  king* 
Jubbleporel,  good  & Am- 
pule 

,,  II,  fair  re- 
jectio  s 
V ingot*  as.  good  and  fine 
Good  to  fine  picked 
Common  to  middling  ... 
Fair  ... 

Burnt  and  defective  ... 
Dark  to  good  bald  pale... 
W’d com.  darkto  tine  bold 
65’s  a 61’s 
90’s  a 125’s 

Fair  to  fine  bold  fresh 
Small  ordinary  and  faur 
Fair  to  fine  heavy 
Bright  & good  flavour,. 


NUX  I Cochin,  Madras 
VOMICA  i and  Bombay 
OIL,  CINNAMON 
CITRONELLK 
LEMONGRASS  ...] 

Ceylon  ...  Mid.  to  fine,  not  wood) 
Zanzibar  ... 

Mozambique 

PEPPER— 

Malabar,  Black  sifted  ... 

Alleppee  & Tellicherry 
Tellicherry,  White 


0RCHELLA 

WEED 


Picked  clean  fl#t  leaf 
wiry 


QUOTATIONS- 


5s  6d  a 6s  fid 
4s  6d  a 5s  6d 
3s  10J  a 4s  8d 
3s  a 3s  Sd 
3s  a 3s  8d 
Is  lOd  a 2s  lOd 

£fil  a £77  10s 
£55  a £72 
£50  a £5fi  lbs 
£25  a £39 
£18a£27 
£70  a £80 
£61  a £73  10s 
£110  10s  a £69  lCs 
£3S  a £48  10s 

£30  a £50 

Is  2d  a 4s  5d 

!0s  a 1 Is  3d 
5s  fid  a 7s  3d 

8s  9d  a 9s  fid 

5s  9d  a 7s  3d 
6s  9d  a 7s  61 
a ts  fid 
5s  6d  a 7s  3d 
7s  a 7s  3d 
5s  3d  a 6s  Gd 
Is  7d  a 2s  lid 
fid  a Is  fid 
2s  2d  a 3s 
6 6d  a 2s  2d 
8s  a 9s  6d 
fis  a 8s 
9d  a 2s 
|d  a |d 
ljd  a ljd 
22s  a 2Ss 
14s  a 23s 
27s  a 35s 


PLUMBAGO,  Lump 

Chips 

Dust 

RED  WOOD 
SAFFLOWER,  Bengal 


SALTPETRE,  Bengal  . 
SANDAL  WOOD,  Logs  . 
,,  „ Chips 

SAPAN  WOOD  

SEEDLAC  

SENNA,  Tinnevelly 


Bombay 
SHELLS,  M.-o’-P. 


large 
medium  part  stout 
chicken  part  stout 
oyster  & broken  pcs 
Mussel 

Lingah  Ceylon  ... 
TAMARINDS 

TORTOISESHELL 

Zanzibar  and  Bombay 
TURMERIC, Bengal  _ 

Madras 


Fair  to  bold  heavy  .1  ,, 

„ good  „ ...  1 2id  a 3*d 

,,  ,.  ..  nom  iod  a Is 

Fair  to  fine  bright  bold  15S  a 25s 
Middling  to  good  small  n3  a I4s 
Sli’tly(foul  to  finebrightjg3  a 12s 
Ordinary  to  fine  bright...  2s  9i  a 5s 
Fair  and  fine  bold  ...|£3  a £3  19s 
Goodtofinepinkynominal'GOs  a 80s 

Ordinary  to  fail- 
inferior  and  pickings  ... 

Ordinary  to  good 
Fair  tu  fine  flavour  ... 

Inferior  lo  fine 
Lean  to  good  bold 
Ordinary  to  fine  bright 
Good  to  line  bold  green... 

Medium  to  bold  green.. 

Small  and  medium  green 
Common  dark  and  small 
Oidinar*  to  good 
Egyptian— bold  e’ean.. 
medium  part  stcut 
chickeL 

Bombay— good  tofinethU 
clean  j-a-t  good  coloi 


Cochin 

VANILLOES, 
Bourbon, 
Mauritius, 
Seychelles, 


lsts  ... 
2uds.. 
3rds... 


Madagascar,  ; 4ths.., 


bold  sorts 

small  and  medium  sorts 
Thin  and  goed  stout  sorts 
Mid.  tofinoblacknotstony 
Stony  and  iuferior 
Stria’  good  mo  lie,  heavy 
Pickings  thin  to  heavy 
Leumsh  to  fine  plump 
finger  ... 

Fin  . fair  to  fine  bold  brgt 

Mixed  middling 

Bulbs  ...  

Finger  ... 

Fine,  cryst’ed  5 to  9 in. 
Foxy  & reddish  5 to  8 in. 
Lean  & dry  to  mid.  un- 
der 6 in. 

Low,  foxy,  inferior  and 
pickiDgs 


40s  a 55s 
20s  a 30s 
16»  fid  a 17s 
£35  a £65 
£9  a £30 
£4  a £7 
tCs  a 90s 
9J  a Is  4d 
61  a 8d 
3d  a 5d 
id  a 3d 
Id  a 3d 
92s  6 1 97s  fid 
110s  a 132s  fid 
35s  a 92s  fid 
L0"s  a 107s  Gs 
£5  15s  a £7 
100s  a 147s  6d 
60s  a 80s 
•5  s a 57s  6d 
Its  a 4ss 
a 12s 
fis  a ,9s 
4s  a 63 
20s  a 22s 
8s  a 15s 

20s  a 22s 
27s  a 32s 
23s  a 26s 
10s  a 16s 
20s  22s 


I3s  a 22s 
10s  a It's 


6s  a 10s 
5s  a 8s 


Supplement  to  this  Day's  Issue. 


THE  EOTAL  BOTANIC  GARDENS. 

[EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  FOR  1892.] 

1. — Staff. 

In  response  to  an  application  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  Government  agreed  to  the 
formation  of  a new  class  of  employes  under  the  title  of  “ Upper  Gardeners.”  These  posts  are 
intended  to  attract  youths  of  some  education  who  desire  to  qualify  as  skilled  gardeners,  and  so  be 
fitted  to  take  superior  places  in  private  employ.  Three  posts  of  this  class  were  accordingly  made, 
on  an  ascending  scale  of  pay,  and  suitable  appointments  made  to  them.  At  present  the  senior  is 
employed  at  Peradeniya  and  the  two  juniors  at  Hakgala. 

2. — Peradeniya  Gardens. 

Visitors. — The  beauty  of  the  Gardens  and  the  interest  of  their  contents  are  becoming  more 
and  more  recognised,  and  few  travellers  who  can  spare  time  leave  Ceylon  without  paying  a visit  to 
them.  During  the  year  1892  no  less  than  1,966  such  visitors  entered  their  names  in  the  book  kept 
at  the  Lodge  for  the  purpose.  I find  the  labels  to  the  trees  very  much  appreciated,  and  hope  to 
greatly  increase  their  numbers  on  a general  system  ; but  this  involves  much  expense,  and  can  be  only 
done  gradually. 

The  third  edition  of  my  little  Hand-Guide  to  the  Gardens,  published  in  1890,  is  already 
exhausted,  and  a new  one  is  urgently  called  for.  This  will  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  I can  find 
time  for  the  work,  and  I hope  to  improve  it  by  a somewhat  fuller  treatment  of  the  subject. 

3.— Hakgala  Garden. 

Progress  is  being  steadily  made  in  the  improvement  and  upkeep  of  this  interesting  Garden 
every  year  ; but  several  matters  continue  to  retard  its  development. 

A water  supply,  in  spite  of  efforts  to  afford  it,  is  still  a desideratum,  the  new  reservoir 
being  at  the  present  time  completely  useless.  Its  construction  was  “ completed  ” by  the  Public 
Works  Department  at  the  end  of  April,  but  on  being  filled  it  was  found  to  leak  badly.  Efforts  to 
stop  the  leaks  were  made  in  May,  July,  and  August,  but  on  each  occasion  without  success,  the 
cause  apparently  being  the  existence  of  springs  in  the  floor  of  the  reservoir.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
further  and  successful  effort  will  soon  be  made.  A further  expenditure  will  then  be  necessary  to 
convey  the  water  to  the  various  parts  of  the  Garden  where  it  is  needed.  I applied  for  a vote  for 
this  purpose  during  the  year,  but  (owing  to  my  absence  in  England)  my  application  was  received 
too  late  for  consideration  with  the  Estimates.  I shall  renew  the  application,  and  trust  that  it  will 
be  granted,  such  means  of  distribution  being  a necessary  part  of  a proper  water  supply  to  the  Garden. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Mr.  Nock’s  Report  for  the  year  : — 

Nurseries. — The  imported  weed,  Oxalis  violacea , has  become  a real  pest,  and  is  most  difficult  to  eradicate  on 
account  of  its  numerous  bulbils,  which  are  reproduced  in  a very  short  space  of  time.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  this  plant  propagates  itself,  I have  counted  as  many  as  32  bulbils  at  one  root,  and  the  plant 
was  probably  not  more  than  six  weeks  old.  When  it  is  considered  that  each  young  bulbil  is  only  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  difficulty  in  picking  them  out  will  be  understood.  During  the  year  no  less  a quantity 
than  138  bushels  of  these,  iucluding  the  stalks  and  leaves,  have  been  collected  and  burned.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
eradicate  it  from  among  nursery  stock,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  nursery  ground  has  been  given  up  for  the  present. 

64,414  plants  and  seedlings  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  general  garden  plants  and  annuals,  were  set 
out  dui’ing  the  year  for  the  supply  and  upkeep  of  the  garden.  This  is  considerably  in  excess  of  last  year,  which  is 
accounted  for  partly  by  the  addition  to  the  fernery,  but  chiefly  to  the  bad  weather  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
which  killed  off  large  quantities  of  succulent  plants,  and  to  the  ravages  of  the  black  grub  among  the  bedding-out 
plants  in  November  and  December. 

750  plants  of  English  oak  and  100  Eucalyptus  were  set  out  on  the  patana  on  the  south  side  of  the  garden, 
and  most  of  these  have  grown,  but  as  the  plants  were  not  fenced  they  have  been  damaged  by  cattle  and  elk. 

Black  Caterpillars. — These  insects  have  been  much  more  destructive  this  year  than  usual.  Hand-picking 
seems  to  be  the  only  effectual  means  of  destroying  them.  In  this  way  hundreds  were  caught  nearly  every  morning 
during  the  months  of  November  and  December.  Burrowing  just  underneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  they  attack 
the  young  plants  and  bite  them  through  at  the  collar,  and  in  this  way  large  quantities  of  plants  have  been 
destroyed.  The  only  way  to  prevent  this  is  by  placing  round  each  plant  small  pieces  of  tin  or  zinc,  2j-  to  3 inches 
in  diameter  and  2 to  3 inches  in  depth,  and  fastening  them  together  by  a small  clip  formed  by  the  edges  being 
bent  back  so  as  to  slip  into  one  another. 

4. — Henaratgoda  Garden. 

This  branch  maintains  its  character  as  a well-managed  experimental  garden,  and  is  full  of 
plants  of  economic  interest,  most  of  which  are  doing  well. 

5. — Anuradhapura  Garden. 

The  remarks  made  last  year  on  the  growth  of  plants  in  this  garden  may  be  repeated.  Cacao 
of  the  Forastero  variety  was  fruiting  fairly  well  at  the  end  of  the  year,  shaded  by  Erythrina 
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umbrosa ; sandalwood  trees,  about  12  ft.  high,  are  again  flowering,  and  the  young  teak  growing  well 
(seven  years  old,  19  in.  in  circumference  at  a yard  above  ground).  The  new  mahogany  (Swietcnia 
macrophylla)  and  Jamaica  cedar  ( Cedrela  oclorata)  both  do  well  here.  Now  that  these  and  other 
trees  are  growing  up  the  place  is  becoming  a beautiful  spot,  and  forms  an  additional  attraction  to  the 
town.  The  conductor  continues  to  do  his  work  with  diligence,  and  keeps  the  garden  in  good  order. 

6.— Badulla  Garden. 


The  garden  progresses  satisfactorily,  and  is  now  a great  ornament  to  the  town.  We  have  a 
regular  water  supply,  and  the  plants  are  all  making  as  good  growth  as  can  be  expected.  We 
much  need  manure  ; none  was  obtained  from  the  town  this  year,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
cartloads  in  October. 

At  the  request  of  Government  a large  nursery  of  twenty  beds  was  formed  in  June  for  the 
rearing  of  seedling  trees  (the  seed  being  supplied  from  Peradeniya)  suitable  for  planting  in  the 
grounds  of  the  new  Civil  Hospital,  Badulla.  A number  of  these  were  successfully  raised  and 
planted  out  in  their  places  in  October,  the  cost  of  this  being  met  by  the  Civil  Medical  Department. 

9. — Notes  on  Economic  Plants. 


Under  this  head  I find  but  little  of  novelty  to  report  for  the  past  year.  My  absence  from 
the  Colony  partly  accounts  for  this,  but  the  tea  industry  has  now  so  overshadowed  all  other 
cultivations  that  there  is  little  room  for  trial  or  experiment  with  smaller  products  on  estates,  and 
thus  little  stimulus  to  investigate  them  here.  To  continue,  however,  the  records  of  past  years  in 
these  reports,  I give,  as  usual,  particulars  of  the  principal  cultivations,  premising  that  much  of 
what  follows  is  derived  from  sources  generally  available. 

Tea. — As  I anticipated  would  be  the  case,  the  increase  in  the  export  was  a great  falling  off 
from  that  recorded  for  the  past  few  years.  The  export  for  1892  was  71,153,657  lb.,  i.e.,  less  than 
3,000,000  lb.  above  that  for  1891.  A generally  dry  season  had  much  to  do  with  this,  whereas  in 
1891  we  experienced  a remarkable  and  continuous  rainfall,  which  caused  an  exaggerated  yield. 
The  average  price  obtained  in  the  London  market  was  about  9|tf.  per  lb.,  a very  slight  diminution 
on  the  previous  year. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  read  in  the  statistics  of  tea  consumption  in  England  that  of  every  100  lb. 
consumed  in  1892,  84  lb.  were  of  British  growth,  viz.,  53  in  India  and  31  in  Ceylon,  only  16  lb. 
being  the  produce  of  China.  One  also  sees  with  pleasure  the  great  increase  of  nearly  2,000,000  lb. 
in  the  direct  export  of  our  tea  to  Australia,  viz.,  5,166,154  lb.  against  3,210,598  lb.  in  1891  ; 
and  one  feels  that  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  costly  advertisement  at  the  forthcoming 
Exhibition  in  Chicago  will  lead  to  a large  sale  in  the  future  in  America.  We  urgently  need  this  ; 
for  while  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  any  drawback  to  continued  success  as  far  as  cultivation  and 
manufacture  are  concerned,  there  is  a real  danger  of  over-production  ; and  its  consideration  as  a 
possibility,  by  no  means  remote,  makes  it  my  duty  earnestly  to  recommend  those  concerned 
to  devote  some  portions  of  their  land  to  other  cultivations.  In  the  low-country  especially  much 
caution  should  be  exercised  in  opening  further  land  in  tea  estates. 

Coffee. — There  is  a melancholy  interest  in  noting  that  the  total  export  of  this  was  but 
43,143  cwt.,  i.e.,  less  than  half  the  quantity  of  the  previous  year.  There  was  a moderate  increase 
in  Liberian  coffee,  979  cwt.  against  894  in  1891 ; and  1 feel  sure  that  the  culture  of  this  product 
ought  to  be  very  greatly  extended  in  the  low-country,  where  it  is  likely  to  prove  more  profitable 
than  tea. 

Cacao. — It  is  with  regret  that  I note  a considerable  diminution  in  the  export  for  the  year  of 
this  product,  only  17,327  cwt.  against  20,532  cwt.  in  1891 ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  a merely 
temporary  fluctuation.  There  are  several  possible  causes  : the  dry  season  was  against  a heavy  crop, 
and  the  general  failure  of  the  south-west  monsoon  stopped  the  formation  of  fruit  from  the  first 
show  of  flowers  ; the  rising  popularity  again  of  the  “Old  Red”  kind  probably  somewhat  lessened 
quantity.  Cacao  also  suffers  from  many  enemies,  and  much  crop  is  destroyed  by  squirrels  and 
other  animals,  which  are  more  numerous  in  some  seasons  than  others. 

I have  continued  a gratis  distribution,  through  the  Assistant  Government  Agents  of  Matale 
and  Kegalla,  of  seeds  of  cacao  to  the  poorer  villages  of  those  districts.  As  this  is  a matter  in  which 
His  Excellency  the  Governor,  as  well  as  myself,  takes  much  interest,  I may  here  offer  a few 
remarks  on  the  subject  in  continuation  of  those  of  the  last  two  years.  .Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
Government  called  for  reports  from  the  Government  Agents  of  the  Central  and  Sabaragamuwa 
Provinces,  and  from  these  it  would  appear  that  but  little  success  has  been  met  with  in  most 
districts.  But  in  the  Kegalla  District,  where,  as  I mentioned  in  my  last  Report,  the  distribution 
has  been  made  personally  and  with  care  and  discretion  by  the  Assistant  Agent,  the  results  have 
been  very  satisfactory.  Mr.  Davidson  writes  to  me  : “ The  cultivation  of  cacao  is  being  taken  up 

readily  in  the  villages  of  Four  Ivorales  Out  of  1,816  pods  distributed  to  date  [February,  1893], 

the  history  of  all  of  which  is  being  kept,  a very  high  percentage  are  growing  well.  ” In  the 
Ratnapura  District  the  climate  appears  to  be  too  wet  for  successful  cacao  growing. 
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As  regards  Kandy  the  pods  seem  to  have  been  distributed  entirely  to  Ratemahatmayas  and 
a few  Kachcheri  clerks  (not  at  all  the  sort  of  people  it  was  desired  to  benefit),  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  poor  villagers  in  Pata  Hewaheta  did  not  like  to  take  the  seed,  thinking  that  they  would  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  it.  Failure  is  generally  reported,  and  the  last  lot  of  100  pods  which  I sent 
in  December  were  returned  to  me  as  “ not  required.” 

In  Matale  South  cacao  trees  may  now  be  seen  growing  in  many  native  gardens,  which  it  is 
supposed  are  the  result  of  the  large  quantity  of  seed  distributed.  In  this  district  the  subject  is 
unfortunately  rather  complicated  by  the  great  prevalence  of  stealing  cacao-pods  off  the  trees  on 
estates  and  selling  them  to  the  small  village  shopkeepers.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  too  many 
villagers  prefer  this  means  of  obtaining  cacao  pods  to  growing  them,  and  that  the  few  trees  round 
their  cottages  are  often  used  as  a pretext  to  account  for  the  possession  of  stolen  pods.  Still  I do 
not  regard  this  as  a sufficient  reason  for  ceasing  to  encourage  cultivation  by  the  free  gift  of  seed  ; 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  means  may  soon  be  found  to  show  the  people  that  it  is  more  to  their  interest 
to  grow  cacao  than  to  steal  it. 

In  response  to  a request  from  the  Queensland  Government  a case  of  4,000.  seeds  was  sent  to 
the  State  Nurseries  at  Cairns  in  that  Colony. 

Cinchona. — It  is  astonishing  to  observe  that  the  export  of  bark  for  1892  (6,793,320  lb.) 
actually  exceeded  that  for  1891  by  more  than  a million  pounds.  As  cinchona  trees  seem  nowhere 
now  numerous,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  whence  all  this  quantity  has  been  derived  ; and  one  is 
driven  to  suppose  that  much  of  it  is  bark  that  has  been  for  some  time  stored  at  Colombo  in  the 
expectation  of  better  prices  or  reduced  freight. 

Indiarubber. — Para  Rubber  (Hevea).  Our  plantation  at  Henaratgoda  supplied  the  Forest 
Department  with  30,000  seeds  for  the  extension  of  the  experimental  plot  in  Sabaragamuwa,  and 
about  16,000  more  seeds  were  sold  to  private  purchasers. 

A further  bleeding  was  made  this  year  of  the  tree  at  Henaratgoda  which  was  tapped  in 
1888  and  1890.  The  mode  of  procedure  was  the  same  as  on  those  oocasions,  and  the  amount  of  dry 
rubber  obtained  was  2 lb.  13  oz.  This  tree  is  now  fifteen  years  old,  and  has  a circumference  of 
6 ft.  5 in.  at  a yard  from  the  ground.  Its  yield  has  been  as  follows  : — 


In  1888  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 lb.  Ilf  oz. 

In  1890  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 1b.  10  oz. 

In  1892  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 lb.  13  oz. 


giving  a total  of  7 lb.  2f  oz.  in  six  years.  The  tree  is  in  vigorous  health,  and  in  no  respect  the 
worse  for  the  treatment.  The  interval  of  two  years  between  the  tappings  allows  the  bark  to 
completely  heal  over  the  incisions.  I have  sent  home  2 lb.  of  the  rubber  that  its  present  market 
value  may  be  ascertained.*' 

Panama  Rubber  ( Castilloa). — This  is  not  so  promising  in  Ceylon  as  Hevea.  The  largest  tree 
at  Henaratgoda  is  but  3 ft.  7^  in.  in  circumference,  and  its  yield  of  rubber  is  here  much  less  than 
that  of  Hevea.  We  had  occasion  in  March  to  cut  down  a tree  at  Peradeniya — a healthy  male  specimen 
which  had  been  planted  as  a cutting  in  1882,  and  had  a circumference  of  stem  of  about  3 ft.  7 in. — and 
the  opportunity  was  taken  to  obtain  from  it  as  much  rubber  as  possible.  The  result  was  very  dis- 
appointing : very  little  “ milk  ” could  be  obtained,  and  this  consisted  chiefly  of  a black  watery 
fluid  in  which  was  suspended  a white  flocculent  matter  which  did  not  solidify.  From  this  a small 
quantity  of  caoutchouc  spontaneously  separated,  but  we  could  not  get  half  a pound  from  the  whole 
tree.  The  little  obtained,  however,  appears  to  be  of  first-rate  quality,  very  pure  and  elastic,  but  has  a 
very  dark  colour.  This  result  is  much  the  same  as  that  at  Henaratgoda  recorded  in  my  last  Report. 

Cubebs. — Three  of  the  plants  from  Buitenzorg  were  planted  out  at  Henaratgoda  and  two  at 
Peradeniya  against  Erythrina  trees  in  March,  but  they  make  scarcely  any  growth.  Two  have 
produced  flowers,  hr  t unfortunately  the  plants  prove  to  be  male. 

Gambir. — The  plants  at  Henaratgoda  have  flowered  well,  but  little  seed  was  matured  owing, 
I think,  to  their  being  in  too  shaded  a situation.  This  can  be  easily  remedied,  and  I hope  to  form 
a nursery  of  seedlings  soon. 

I may  call  attention  to  a very  useful  and  nearly  exhaustive  account  of  this  product  by 
Mr.  Ridley,  Director  of  Gardens  and  Forests  at  Singapore,  which  was  published  as  No.  2 of  the 
“ Agricultural  Bulletin  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,”  dated  February,  1892. 

Kola-nut. — I suspect  the  climate  of  south-west  Ceylon  will  prove  too  wet  for  this  Two 
trees  at  Henaratgoda  are  now  28  ft.  high,  and  have  never  flowered,  and  I believe  the  only  ones  in 
this  country  which  have  produced  fruit  are  four  on  an  estate  in  Matale.  These  were  planted  in 
1876,  and  first  flowered  in  1883.  They  continue  to  blossom  profusely,  but  rarely  set  any  fruit.  This 


* The  Report  of  Messrs.  Heckt,  Levis,  & Kahn,  dated  7th  February,  1893.  on  the  sample  is  as  follows,  and  most 
encouraging  : — 11  The  quality  of  this  Rubber  is  very  good  indeed,  and  the  curing  of  the  same  seems  to  have  been  effected 
in  the  proper  manner.  This  quality  would  be  easily  saleable,  and  we  estimate  its  value  to-day  as  being  about  2.9.  3d.  tc 
2.9.  6 d.  per  lb.,  according  to  whether  the  Rubber  would  be  dry  or  damp.  It  would  be  easily  saleable  in  large  quantities. 
[Note  added  14th  March,  1893.] 
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year,  however,  they  yielded  18  lb.  of  seeds,  which  were  sent  home  for  report,  and  Mr.  T.  Christy, 
of  London,  informs  me  that  he  finds  them  to  contain  a large  percentage  of  the  “ Kola-red,”  to  which 
principle  much  of  the  sustaining  power  of  this  food  is  ascribed. 

Caryocar  nuciferum. — Seeds  of  this,  the  “ Souari  ” or  Butter-nut  of  British  Guiana,  were 
received  from  Kew  in  1891,  but  as  none  had  germinated  by  the  end  of  the  year,  it  was  not  included 
in  last  year’s  notes.  The  large  seed  has  an  extremely  hard  woody  shell,  and  it  was  advised  to 
assist  germination  by  the  removal  of  a part  or  the  whole  of  this.  All  the  seeds  treated  this  way 
were  lost,  falling  a prey  to  rats  and  other  rodents,  which  no  doubt  found  these  oily  seeds  much  to 
their  liking.  But  I am  glad  to  report  that  of  the  seeds  sown  in  their  natural  state  three  have  in 
due  course  germinated  at  Peradeniya  and  one  at  Henaratgoda,  and  have  made  healthy  seedlings. 
This  tree  gives  a valuable  timber,  besides  the  food  afforded  by  the  large  nut-like  seed. 

Fruit  Trees  at  Hakgala  (Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Peaches). — Mr.  Nock  reports  : — 

The  plants  made  very  good  growth  during  May  and  June.  At  the  end  of  June  those  from  Japan  looked 
particularly  well  ; probably  this  was  due  to  the  dry  weather  which  prevailed  all  through  the  month.  The  strong 
cold  winds  of  August  put  a stop  to  this  promising  growth,  and  the  fruits  which  had  set  on  many  of  the  apples  and 
plums  were  nearly  all  destroyed.  However,  one  of  the  Japan  plum  trees  ripened  a single  beautiful  fruit  of 
remarkable  size  and  delicious  flavour.  It  measured  in.  in  circumference,  and  had  a flavour  between  the  green- 
gage and  apricot.  So  that,  when  they  get  used  to  the  climate,  and  with  a favourable  season,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  them  to  do  well.  The  English  blackberries  fruited  fairly  well,  but  the  American  varieties  only  flowered 
sparsely  and  ripened  very  few  berries. 

I may  here  mention  that  Mr.  A.  J.  Kellow,  of  Albion  estate,  has  grown  some  remarkably  fine  apples  this 
year.  His  plants  are  of  the  same  ages  and  varieties  as  some  of  those  we  have  here.  The  estate  is  about  200  to 
300  ft.  lower  down  and  well  sheltered,  the  soil  particularly  rich  and  free,  and  the  climate,  though  the  estate  is  only 
two  miles  away,  is  much  drier.  One  tree,  a “ Kentish  Fillbasket,”  bore  eighteen  very  fine  fruits — the  largest 
measured  12^  in.  in  circumference  and  weighed  12  ounces. 

Strawberries  at  Hakgala. — The  Superintendent  reports  : — 

In  February  packets  of  six  of  the  best  and  hardiest  varieties  of  strawberries — viz.,  “ President,”  “ Waterloo,'’ 
“Sir  Charles  Napier,”  “Crescent  Seedling,”  “ Yicomtesse  Hericut  de  Thury,”.and  another  with  the  name  lost — were 
received  through  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  London.  They  were  at  once 
sown,  and  seedlings  of  each  variety  were  raised.  These  were  planted  out  in  October  in  specially  prepared  beds  in 
the  new  nursery,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  have  grown  into  fine  bushy  plants  showing  abundance  of  flowers,  and 
promise,  should  the  weather  be  favourable,  to  give  a good  crop.  A few  plants  flowered  in  seven  months  from  the 
time  of  sowing.  If  these  prove  to  be  productive,  they  can  easily  be  propagated  and  distributed  in  quantity.  We 
have  also  received  a few  plants  of  a good  fruiting  variety  from  Mr.  Reginald  M.  Knight,  of  Annfield,  Dikoya, 
which  are  having  a trial  in  the  same  beds. 

Pineapples. — In  answer  to  a request  from  Mr.  Medley  Wood,  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Natal,  4,000  shoots  of  the  large  pine  grown  here  under  the  name  of  the  “ Kew  Pine” — 
the  real  name  of  which  I believe  to  be  the  “ Smooth  Cayenne” — were  forwarded  to  that  Colony  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year.  Owing  to  a series  of  unfortunate  delays  en  route  the  consignment 
reached  Natal  in  but  poor  order,  but  Mr.  Wood  reports  that  between  a half  and  three-quarters  will 
grow.  Though  these  large  pines  are  much  thought  of  elsewhere,  yet  so  little  are  they  cultivated  in 
Ceylon  that  it  was  a matter  of  some  difficulty  to  make  up  the  number  sent.  Mr.  Wood  informs  me 
that  a large  trade  in  fruit  is  springing  up  at  Natal  with  the  Transvaal  gold-fields. 

Lucerne  or  Alfalfa  (Medicago  sativa). — Mr.  Clark,  of  Peradeniya,  brought  back  with  him 
from  the  Peruvian  Andes  seeds  of  this  valuable  fodder,  which  were  sent  to  Hakgala  at  once,  and 
Mr.  Nock  now  reports  on  it 

The  weather  being  wet  when  the  seed  was  received  it  was  not  sown  until  the  12th  of  March  ; it  germinated 
quickly  and  freely,  but  bad  weather  kept  it  back  until  July  and  August,  when  it  began  to  grow  fast.  By  the 
7th  of  September  it  was  18  inches  to  2£  feet  high,  and  beginning  to  flower.  On  this  date,  six  months  after 
sowing,  I made  the  first  cutting,  taking  the  best  square  yard  I could  find  ; it  produced  exactly  5 lb.  weight  of 
green  fodder.  On  the  7th  of  November  this  same  space  was  again  cut.  The  produce  of  green  fodder  was  again 
5 lb.  At  the  end  of  December  another  cutting  was  taken  off,  which  for  the  third  time  gave  5 lb.  Thus,  one  square 
yard  produced  15  lb.  of  green  fodder,  or  equal  to  4 lh.  of  dry,  in  nine  months.  This  yield  is  equal  to  a little  over 
32  tons  of  green  fodder,  or  8£  tons  of  dry  fodder  to  the  acre,  which  is  up  to  the  highest  yields  in  England  ; the 
average  for  that  country  being  3 to  5 tons.  This  is  most  satisfactory,  but  it  must  be  stated  that  the  soil  in  which 
it  is  growing  is  exceptionally  good,  and  has  been  liberally  dressed  with  lime.  Lucerne  is  essentially  a lime-loving 
plant  : it  is  useless  to  attempt  its  cultivation  in  land  poor  in  this  mineral  without  adding  it  abundantly.  Mr.  Clark 
informed  me  that  this  variety  appeared  to  him  to  be  more  hardy  and  robust  than  that  generally  grown  in  Europe  ; 
and  this  may  be  so,  as  I have  tried  seeds  from  England  on  several  occasions  without  success.  It  should  be  sown 
in  shallow  drills  8 to  10  inches  apart,  and  cut  as  soon  as  it  shows  signs  of  flowering.  When  established  in  Ceylon, 
in  good  soil,  I believe  that  at  least  six  cuttings  a year  could  be  obtained. 

English  Oak. — It  is  worth  putting  on  record  that  one  of  the  young  oaks  raised  from  seed 
received  from  Kew  at  the  end  of  1883,  at  Hakgala,  has  this  year  produced  acorns.  When  ripe  these 
were  gathered  and  sown,  and  three  of  them  have  germinated.  The  parent  tree  is  16  ft.  high  with 
a stem  girthing  at  the  base  18  in.,  and  9 in.  at  a yard  from  the  ground,  perfectly  healthy  and 
growing  well. 
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CEYLON  MANUAL  OF  CHEMI- 
CAL ANALYSES. 

A HANDBOOK  OF  ANALYSES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
INDUSTRIES  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH  OF  CEYLON  FOR 
PLANTERS,  COMMERCIAL  MEN,  AGRICULTURAL 
STUDENTS,  AND  MEMBERS  OF  LOCAL  BOARDS. 

By  M.  COCHRAN,  m.a.,  f.c.s. 

'( Continued  from  page  611.) 

Chapter  III. 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  COCONUT  PALM. 

USES  OF  THE  COCONUT  PALM — SEA-BREEZE 
FAVOURABLE  TO  THE  GROWTH  OF  THIS  PALM 
—ANALYSIS  OF  A CEYLON  COCONUT  — “MILK” 
OF  UNRIPE  AND  RIPE  NUTS — ANALYSIS  OF 
TODDY— MINERAL  INGREDIENTS  DRAWN  FROM 
THE  SOIL  BY  THE  DECIDUOUS  PARTS  OF  THE 
COCONUT  PALM— TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  YIELD 
OF  COCONUT  TREES  ON  VARIOUS  SOILS — TABULAR 
STATEMENT  OF  QUANTITIES  AND  COST  OF 
MANURES  FOR  COCONUT  TREES,  ALSO  OF  ANNUAL 
VALUE  PER  ACRE  OF  COCONUT  ESTATES— COPRA 
—COCONUT  POONAC— COCONUT  AND  PALMNUT 
MEALS— COCONUT  BUTTER— COCONUT  WASTE- 
OIL  IN  COCONUT  SHELLS— ARRACK— DESICCATED 
AND  PREPARED  COCONUT. 

HE  Coconut  palm  (Cocos  nuci- 
fera),  which  flourishes  along 
the  Western  and  Southern 
sea-borde  of  Ceylon,  and  for 
a considerable  distance  in- 
land, is  one  of  the  most 
important  products  of  the 
country.  There  is  perhaps 
no  plant  in  the  world  for 
which  a greater  variety  of  uses  has  been  found, 
and  there  is  no  part  of  the  tree  but  has  its 
use  or  uses.  The  root  is  employed  by  the  natives 
as  a medicinal  agent,  the  stem  for  house  con- 
struction and  articles  of  furniture.  The  plaited 
leaves  have  many  uses.  The  sap  of  the  tree  is 
diverted  from  its  natural  function  of  producing 
flower  and  fruit,  and  made  to  yield  the  form 
of  sugar  called  jaggery,  which,  in  its  turn,  by 
fermentation  and  distillation,  yields  the  intoxi- 
cating spirit  called  arrack.  Lastly,  when  a tree 
happens  to  fall,  the  growing  part  or  “cabbage” 
forms  a very  palatable  vegetable. 

The  tree  flourishes  best  near  or  at  no  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  sea,  in  a free  soil, 
where  the  roots  have  access  to  a plentiful  supply 
of  moisture.  The  saline  particles  in  the  sea- 
breeze  are  commonly  regarded  as  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  the  tree.  The  value  of  common 


salt  as  an  application  to  the  soil  of  coconut 
estates  has  been  much  debated.  Some  cultivators 
strongly  recommend  it  for  inland  coconut  estates, 
and  assert  that  on  estates  too  far  inland  to 
profit  by  the  sea-breeze  the  trees  are  more  apt 
to  drop  unripe  nuts,  than  is  the  case  near  the 
sea-coast.  Quantities  of  common  salt  from  half 
a ton  to  a ton  and  a half  per  acre  are  said 
to  have  been  used  with  benefit;  but  the  claim 
of  common  salt  to  be  recognised  as  a coconut 
manure  is  by  no  means  universally  acknowledged. 

The  following  is  the  analysis  of  a Ceylon 
coconut  by  W.  Lascelles  Scott,  M.S.A.,  from  the 
British  and  Colonial  Druggist: — 

Analysis  of  a Ceylon  Coconut. 

Exterior  fibre  or  coir  ...  ...  32 -65 

Shell ...  ....  17-30 

Flesh  or  edible  portion..,  ...  26-40 

“Milk”  23-65 


100-00 

The  edible  portion  gave  the  following  results ; 

Analysis  of  edible  portion  of  Coconut. 
Nitrogenous  (albumenoid  matter)  6-48 
Fatty  matter  ...  ...  ...  67 *1 1 

Sugar  and  gum  ...  ...  5 -89 

Mineral  matter...  ...  ...  3 -65 

Cellulose  and  color  matter  ...  9"76 

Water  and  loss  ...  ...  7*11 


100-00 

The  interior  fluid  or  “milk”  gave  these  results 
Analysis  of  interior  fluid  of  Coconut. 
Nitrogenous  matter  ...  ...  "712 

Gum  acid  trace  of  fatty  matter  -305 
Sugar  ...  ...  ...  ...  4-150 

Mineral  matter  ...  ...  ...  "261 

Water 94-572 


100-000 

The  following  is  a pai-tial  analysis  of  the 
liquid  from  a Ceylon  drinking  coconut,  made 
by  the  author  : — 

Analysis  of  liquid  from  a Ceylon  drinking  Coconut , 
Specific  gravity  ...  ...  1*0188 


Fat 

per  cent. 
...  -230 

Salts  ... 

...  -610 

Sugar  and  other  constituents 

...  3-560 

Water  ... 

...  95-600 

100-000 

The  following  is  a table  of  more  elaborate 
analyses  of  the  liquid  from  unripe  and  ripe 
coconuts,  the  most  striking  feature  of  which  is 
the  change  of  the  glucose  of  the  unripe  nut  into 
sucrose  or  cane  sugar  in  the  ripe  nut ; — 
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Toddy. 

The  following  is  the  only  analysis  of  toddy 
(the  .sap  which  is  drawn  oft  from  the  spadix  of 
the!  coconut  tree)  which  I have  seen.  It  is  hy 
M.  Jules,  Lepine.  I quote  it  from  “All  about 
the  Coconut.  Palm,”  compiled  by  Messrs.  A.  M. 
&. J.  Ferguson:— 

Analysis  of  Toddy. 

Specific  gravity  from  1 '018  to  1 '030 

per  cent. 

...  14-60 

...  ,0-56 

...  0-04 

...  0-12 


Sugar  ... 

Gum 

-Oil  

Albumin 

Chloride  of  sodium 
Acetate  of  potash 
Sulphate  of  potash 
Phosphates  of  soda  and 
• Silex 
Water  ... 


lime 


Q;26 


..  84-42 

10000 


Mineral  matter  taken  from  the  sail  by  the 
Coconut  Palm. 

The  next  table,  shewing  the  weight  in  pounds 
troy  of  mineral  ingredients  abstracted  from  the 
soil  per  annum  by  the  .deciduous,  parts  of  the 
coconut,  palm,  , is  based  on  the  same  analyst’s 
figures,  the  calculations  having  been  made  by  a 
Jaffna  planter,  a correspondent  of  the  Ceylon 
Observer,  who  points  out  that  the  results  should 


be  divided  by  3,  as  26  to  30  nuts  per  tree  are 
much  nearer  the  average  crop  than  80,  the 
number  adopted  by  M.  Lepine.  In  the  original 
the  figures  were  extended  to  five  places  of 
decimals,  in  place  .of  two  as  I have  given. 
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Ora  Accccco 
The  following  are  two  other  interesting  tables 
drawn  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Davidson  for  the 
Ceylon  Observer , and . here  quoted  from  “All 
about  the  Coconut  Palm”: — 

Table  No.  1. 

Statement  of  General  Yield  of  Coconuts  per 
Tree  on  the  Average  of  the  Various  Soils. 


Character  .of  Soils. 

Average  yield 
per  tree 
annually. 

Value  per  acre  at 
the  rate  of  70  trees 
to  the  acre,  and  at 
£2-10-0  per  ,1,000 
nuts. 

' s. 

d. 

(1)  White  poor  sandy 
soil  ... 

.15 

2 

10 

0 

(2)  Dark,  mould 

30 

5 

0 

0 

(3)  Reddish 

40 

. 7 

0 

0 

(4)  Strong  rich  .upland 
soil  bordering  the 
banks  of  a river  ... 

50 

8 

15 

0 

In  all  these  averages  the  trees  are  supposed 
to  have  reached  from  14  to  -20  years  old,  as  the 
bearing  of  a coconut  tree  is-  very  irregular  until 
it  attains  its  full  bearing  condition,  except-  by 
manuring. 


Statement  of  the  Manures,  Quantities,  Cost  and  Animal  Value  of  each,  in  the  order  of  Table 
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Copra. 

The  following  are  partial  analyses  of  Copra, 
the  kernel  of  the  coconut.  For  commercial  • pur- 
poses,  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  determine  the  - 
amount  of  water  and  of  oil  present  : — 


e 

i 


Average, 

6-02 
64  01 
29-97 

100-00 

CD 

CHOW 
Dl  r-l  CD 

ib  ib  os 

CD  DI 

100-00 

IO 

5-85 
64  38 
29-77 

O 

O 

O 

O 

Tf  ^ 

i 4-25 
63-92 
3183 

100-00 

CO 

6-05 

63-62 

30-33 

CO- 001 

oi 

1 

7-35 
' 63-50 

29-15 

00-001 

- 

I>»  CO 

T*1  r-d 

t-  cc  Oi 
CO  OI 

100-00 

Moisture 

Oil  

Other  constituents 

In  a sample  of  Copra  highly  desiccated  the 
author  found  moisture  1' 75,  oil  70'97-,'  other  coni 
stituents  27‘28  per  cent. 

In  the  following  the  ash,  as  well  as  the  a 
moisture  and  oil,  were  determined.  In  these- 
cases  the  Copra  was  probably  dried  artificially 

Partial  analyses  of  Copra. 


Moisture ... 

3-00 

2-0  - 

Oil 

64-27 

69-1 

Ash 

1-60 

1-70 

Other  constituents 

31-13 

27-20 

100-00 

100-00 

xnv  luuowiiig  analyses  maue  Dy  imnaon  analysts 
give  also  the  amount1  of  sugar  in  addition  to' the 

nlmvp  r*r»n  «fri f.n  Pnf.a  • 

of  Copra,- 


above  constituents  : — 

Partial  analyses 


Moisture... 

2-46 

2-48 

Oil  ...  ...  ... 

70-70 

68-70  ' 

Ash-  ...  ...  . ... 

2 '04 

1-76 

Sugar 

Other  constituents 

3-00 

2-50 

21  -80 

24-56 

100-00 

lOO'OO 
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Coconut  Poonac. 

The  extraction  of  oil  from  copra  on  the 
commercial  scale  is  performed  by  first  crushing 
and  afterwards  pressing  the  same.  The  residue 
of  the  copra,  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  its 
oil,  is  called  poonac.  Coconut  cake  or  poonac 
is  classified  as  chekku  and  mill  poonac,  according 
as  the  extraction  of  the  oil  has  been  performed 
in  the  native  mill  or  chekku,  or  in  mills  where 
hydraulic  pressure  is  used.  As  a rule  the  chekku- 
made  poonac  contains  more  oil  than  the  mill 
poonac,  which  gives  the  former  a higher  value 
as  a feeding  stuff  for  cattle. 

The  author  has  made  a great  many  determin- 
ations of  oil  in  samples  of  mill  poonac,  and  the 
following  may  he  taken  as  representing  the 
minimum  maximum  and  average  amounts  of  oil 
left  in  Ceylon-made  poonac: — 

Determinations  of  Moisture  and  Oil  in  Mill 
Coconut  Poonac. 


Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Moisture 

15- 

11-2 

11-71 

Oil  ... 

8-0  (min.) 

16 -0  (max.) 

11-59  average. 

The  following  are  determinations  of  moisture 
and  oil  in  two  samples  of  chekku  poonac  : — 


Determinations  of  Moisture  and  Oil  in  Chekku 
Coconut  Poonac. 


Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Moisture... 

13- 

11-8 

Oil  

16-7 

14-5 

I believe,  however,  the  chekku  or  native  mill 
is  capable  of  removing  more  oil  from  the  copra 
than  is  represented  by  these  two  analyses.  In 
a sample  analysed  by  Mr.  John  Hughes,  that 
analyst  found  moisture  13 '04,  and  oil  1093  per 
cent.  In  France,  by  a steaming  process  in  addition 
to  hydraulic  pressure,  considerably  more  oil  is 
removed  from  the  copra  than  is  effected  by  the 
Ceylon  mills. 

Coconut  poonac  is  largely  used  in  Ceylon  as 
a cattle  food.  In  London,  this  substance  is  also 
sold,  and  is  sometimes  guaranteed  to  contain  oil 
15  per  cent,  albumenoids  19  per  cent,  and  carbo- 
hydrates 40  per  cent. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  fairly  represent- 
ing the  composition  of  coconut  poonac  in 
Ceylon  : — 

Composition  of  Coconut  Poonac. 


Mill. 

Chekku. 

Moisture... 

11-7 

12-4 

Oil 

11-6 

15-0 

Albumenoids 

19- 

18-0 

Carbo-hydrates  ... 

43-2 

41-0 

Woody  fibre 

6- 

5‘6 

Ash  

8 '5 

8-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Nutrient  ratio 

I : 3-75 

T : 4-36 

Nutrient  value 

91-2 

96-5 

In  calculating  the  nutrient  ratio  and  nutrient 
value  I have  taken  the  starch  equivalent  of  the 
pil  at  2 5. 

Coconut  poonac,  as  represented  by  the  London 


analysis  given  above,  would  have  a nutrient 
ratio  of  1 : 4'08,  and  a nutrient  value  of  96'5. 

In  Biedermann’s  “ Central  blatt  fiir  Agricultur- 
Chemie,  as  quoted  by  the  “Journal  of  the 
Chemical  Society,"  occurs  an  analysis  of  coconut- 
meal  which  differs  chemically  from  coconut  poonac 
only  in  having  a smaller  proportion  of  the  original 
oil  or  fat  left  in  it.  This  substance  and  also 
palm -nut  meal  have  been  used  mixed  with  oats 
as  food  for  horses.  The  writer  in  the  publication 
mentioned  says  Some  of  the  horses  of  the  7th 
Cuirassiers  were  fed  with  a mixture  of  oats  and 
meal,  and  compared  with  others  fed  on  oats 
only.  The  results  in  the  former  case  were  most 
satisfactory ; the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  horse 
keep  amounting  to  50  frs.  per  annum.”  The 
following  are  the  analyses  referred  to. 


Analysis  of  Coconut  and  Palmnut  Meals. 
By  A.  Petermann. 


Coconut 

Palmnut 

meal. 

meal. 

Water 

1311 

10-59 

Albumenoids 

19-16 

14-98 

Fat 

6-70 

5-08 

Mucilage  digestible  fibre  «S;c. 

43-91 

50-49 

Fibre  

7-40 

15  05 

Ash  

9-72 

3;81 

100-00 

100-00 

Nutrient  ratio 

1 : 316^ 

1 : 4-22 

To  these  figures  I might  add  the  nutrient 
value  calculated  in  the  usual  way  for  coconut 
meal  79-82,  for  palmnut  meal  78 ' 1 7. 


Coconut  Butter. 

Of  late  years  a new  article  has  been  placed 
upon  the  market  called  coconut  butter.  A 
published  analysis  represents  it  as  having  the 
following  composition 

Analysis  of  Coconut  Butter. 

Fatty  matter  ...  ...  ...  99-632 

Mineral  matter  ...  ...  'Oil 

Water  ...  ...  ...  -357 


100-000 


This  substance  is  said  to  be  prepared  according 
to  Dr.  Schlink’s  method  by  treating  coconut  oil 
with  alcohol  and  animal  charcoal.  This  treat- 
ment removes  the  fragrant  fatty  acids  of  the 
aromatic  oils,  leaving  a white  product  of  the 
consistency  of  butter,  which  melts  at  25°C.  and 
possesses  a sweet  agreeable  taste.  It  is  said  to 
be  an  easily-digested  vegetable  fat,  remarkably 
free  from  the  tendency  to  turn  rancid,  so  character- 
istic of  the  oil  from  which  it  is  made. 

Coconut  Waste, 

The  following  is  a partial  analysis  of  coconut 
waste,  the  substance  removed  from  the  coconut 
husk  in  preparing  coir  fibre.  The  analysis  had 
for  its  object  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of 
cellulose  or  indigestible  fibre  present.  The 
analysis  reveals  the  great  capacity  of  this  sub- 
stance for  containing  moisture.  It  may  contain 
above  80  per  cent  of  water  without  exhibiting 
a moist  appearance.  Hence  it  is  useful,  especially 
if  first  dried,  as  an  absorbent  for  sanitary 
purposes  i— > 
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Partial  analysis  of  Coconut  Waste. 

Natural  Dry 
condition,  substance. 


Cellulose  or  indigestible  fibre 

577 

31-71 

Carbo-hydrates  and  other  con- 

stituents 

11-41 

62-69 

Ash 

1-02 

5-60 

Water 

81-80 

— 

100-00 

100-00 

Oil  in  Coconut 

Shells. 

Freshly-powdered  coconut  shell  yielded  only 
■43  per  cent  of  a greenish  fatty  solid,  when 
extracted  with  ether ; but  powdered  shells  which 
had  been  allowed  to  ferment  yielded  8 ’7  per  cent 
of  a brown  oil  of  specific  gravity  '912. 

Arrack. 

From  the  fermented  juice  of  the  coconut  palm 
a vei-y  pure  spirit  may  be  and  is  distilled  called 
arrack.  In  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies  a 
less  pure  spirit,  also  known  as  arrack,  is  distilled 
from  rice  or  sugar  fermented  with  the  juice  of 
the  coconut.  Some  of  the  liquors  are  said  to  be 
rendered  more  intoxicating  by  the  addition  of 
poppy  heads,  hemp  leaves,  juice  of  stramonium 
&c.  (“Dictionary  of  Applied  Chemistry.”) 

Four  samples  of  commercial  arrack  submitted  to 
the  author  shewed  a strength  of  22’5,  23'75,  23 '75 
and  25  per  cent  under  proof  respectively.  In  one 
the  amount  of  extractive  matter  was  determined 
and  found  to  be  only  -022  per  cent. 

Desiccated  and  prepared  Coconut. 

A proportion  of  the  coconuts  exported  from  Cey- 
lon to  Europe  is  for  the  use  of  biscuit  manufacturers 
and  confectioners.  This  export,  however,  is  rapid- 
ly being  superseded  by  that  of  the  dried  and 
prepared  kernel  of  the  coconut.  The  chemical 
composition  of  desiccated  coconut  does  not  appre- 
ciably differ  from  that  of  highly-desiccated  copra, 
of  which  analyses  have  already  been  given,  but 
the  drying  being  conducted  rapidly  the  flavour 
of  the  fresh  nut  is  preserved.  Other  forms  of 
desiccated  and  prepared  coconut  are  also  exported, 
differing  in  composition  from  that  of  dry  copra. 

« — 

NEWS  FROM  THE  CENTRAL  PROVINCE  : 
PLANTING  AND  OTHERWISE. 

Notes  by  “ Wanderer.’’ 

March  24th,  1893, 

Tea  Prices  are  really  too  worrying.  Everyone 
thought  that  we  were  bound  to  have  good  prices 
till  May  ; and  the  average  has  now  tumbled 
down  to  9d,  very  nearly  the  same  figure  as  last 
year  at  same  date.  However  as  ljd  is  the  outside 
figure  for  London  charges,  and  the  ld=7  cents,  7fd 
net  means  54  oents,  and  that  is  better  than  the 
Colombo  selling  average  from  which  you  have  to 
take  off  merchants’  or  brokers’  commission. 

Exchange  begins  now  to  frighten  the  greatest 
gainer  at  present,  viz.  the  producer.  He  begins 
to  think  the  high  prioe  he  is  giving  for  rioe, 
bazaar  stuffs,  oatt'e  feeding  stuffs  has  to  be  set 
off  against  what  he  gets  for  his  produce.  £1  equal 
to  R16-80  is  rather  a jar  aleo  to  the  “Home  for  he 
Holiday  ” man. 

Exports  of  Tea. — Chamber  of  Commerce  returns 
show  an  export  to  date  of  15,631,666  against 
13,513,619  at  same  date  last  year.  At  this  rate 
W«  Will  export  8,000,000  lb,  more  id  1893  than 


1892.  There  is  however  comfort  in  tho  fact  that 
tea  to  Australia  has  already  doubled  its  export  by 

600.000  1b.,  China  18  0001b.  I presume  ibis  latter 
means  tea  Eent  to  Hongkong  for  transhipment  to 
Vancouver  ; and  Spain  is  ccmiDg  to  the  front  with 

j an  extra  export  of  10,000  lb. , Germany  has  taken 

20.000  lb.  more.  Is  this  through  the  action  of  the 
Ceylon  Planters’  Tea  Company,  in  establishing 
a large  agency  there  ? Italy  and  Holland  have 
commenced  the  current  year  well  by  taking  3,400 
and  3,1001b.  respectively  to  20th  March. 

Sugar  and  Milk  Tea  Plants. — The  ac- 

companying extraot  from  the  Indian  Agricul- 
turist may  induce  some  of  our  enterprising 

planters  to  go  in  for  the  sugar  and  tea,  or  the 
milk  and  tea  plant.  What  will  the  English  Grocer 
say  to  Ceylon  Planters  sending  him  home  a tea 
that  will  do  him  out  of  his  profit  on  sugar— or, 
vice  versa.  The  milk  and  tea  plant  will  reduce 
the  risk  of  typhoid  fever  germs  finding  their  way 
through  the  favourite  channel  of  doctored  milk  : — 

In  the  mountainous  region  of  Kiating,  Mr.  Barber 
discovered  two  remarkable  varieties  of  natural  sugared 
and  buttered  teas.  The  monks  of  Mount  O-mi,  or 
Mount  O,  use  a plant  which  produces  an  infusion 
naturally  sweet,  and  tasting,  as  brewed,  just  like 
coarse  Congou  with  a large  addition  of  brown  sugar. 
This  is  natural  tea-and-sugar.  The  plant  is  grown  on 
the  mountain  slopes  near  the  monastery,  and  dees 
seem  to  be  known  elsewhere.  The  leaf  is  to  all 
appearance  just  like  that  of  an  ordinary  tea  leaf, 
ana  probably  the  saccharine  essence  may  be  due  to 
the  soil.  The  other  curiosity  is  a natural  tea-and- 
milk.  This  is  a wild  plant,  growing  in  an  elevated 
region  without  cultivation,  and  yielding  an  infusion 
which  tastes  just  like  tea  and  milk,  without  sugar,  or 
perhaps  more  like  tea  and  butter.  This  plant  is  found 
in  an;  uninhabited  region  west  of  Kiating  at  an 
elevation  of  6,000  feet  and  upward,  and  in  leafy  shrubs 
about  15  feet  high.  Not  merely  the  leaf,  but  the 
whole  plant  is  used  to  make  the  infusion.  Even  the 
wood  when  chopped  up  and  boiled  along  with  a few 
dry  leaves  yields  a stroDgly-coloured  tea,  with  much 
the  same  flavour  as  the  Thibetans  produce  from  their 
bricks  and  butter.  Botanists  may  be  able  to  explain 
these  phenomenon,  and  perhaps  to  classify  the  plants 
in  some  other  family  than  the  tea  plant. 

Patent  Tea  Rollers. — The  shareholders  of  the 
Colombo  Commercial  Co.  will  not  bless  the  com- 
batants in  the  famous  Tea  Roller  oase  ; for  it 
took  up  a large  sum  that  would  have  givett 
them  a nice  dividend. 

Weather  all  that  is  desirable  for  tea  flushing— 
but  it  is  not  favourable  for  those  who  have  anything 
to  do  with  coffee. 

Road  between  Dimbula  Gap  and  Craigie  Lea  is  in 
very  bad  condition. 

<>. 

CEYLON  AND  TRAVANCORE  TEA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Madras  Mail. 

Sir,— In  your  issue  of  the  11th  instant  you  fully 
support  the  demands  of  the  Planters  in  Southern  India 
for  a perfectly  free  and  unfettered  market  in  CeyloD. 
Our  demands  are  now  before  the  Government  of  Cey- 
lon, and  will,  I feel  sure,  meet  with  the  lairest  con- 
sideration. Briefly  stated  our  case  is  as  follows 
Ceylon  has  a free  end  unfettered  market  (whioh  I am 
glad  to  know  is  a growing  one)  in  India.  Indian  teas 
in  Ceylon  are  subject  to  a duty  of  4 annas  per  pound, 
a charge  to  which  we  naturally  object.  Southern  India 
produces,  I think  some  3 million  pounds  of  tea,  the 
greater  portion,  of  which  nted  to  find  a good  sale  in 
Madras  and  Bombay  for  local  consumption,  but  laBt 
year  Ceylon  plumped  down  in  those  markets  abcut 

700.000  lb.  of  her  teas  to  compete  with  oars.  We 

don’t  object  to  fair  competition,  but  we  say  to  Cey. 
loo: — “You  must  not  sweat  us  by  your  competition 
in  India  where  we  admit  your  teas  free  of  duty,  and 
sweat  us  also  in  Ceylon  by  taxing  our  teas  4 annas  per 
pound.’'  Trayancobe  ProfbietoBj 
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PROPOSED  LINE  OF  TEA  SHIPS. 

The  following  correspondence  has  been  oircnlated 
to  tea  garden  proprietors  : — 

103,  Clive  Street,  Ca'cutta,  15th  March. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  received  a letter  from  Messrs. 
Dnnoan,  Brothers  & Oo.,  dated  14th  instant,  of 
which  a copy  is  subjoined,  proposing  to  run  a first 
class  line  of  steamers  und=r  an  agreement  to  carry 
teas  at  a certain  fixed  rate.  As  most  firms  have 
already  referre  1 the  question  of  tea  freights  to 
London,  1 am  desired  to  ssk  you  to  request  vour 
London  friendB  to  communicate  with  the  Committee 
of  the  Indian  Tea  Dhtrio^s’  A.sociatioD,  and  to 
authorise  thfm  to  make  such  terms  on  your  behalf 
as  may  be  considered  best  in  the  interests  of  tea 
shippers.— Yours  faithfully,  (S'gned)  J.  N.  Stuart, 
Chairman,  Tea  Shippers’ Committee. 

From  Messrs.  Duncan,  Brothers  & Co.,  to  Mr. 
J.  N.  Stuart,  Chairman,  Tea  Shippers’  Committee, 
dated  Calcutta,  14th  March  1893: — 

Dear  Sir, — Referring  to  your  circular  of  9th  ulitmo 
regarding  tea  freights  and  to  our  subsequent  in- 
terviews, we  now  beg  to  state  that  actirg  on  behalf 
of,  and  under  telegraphio  instructions  from,  our 
principals  on  home  side,  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
proviue  a servioe  of  steam  vessels  of  the  highest 
class  at  Lloyds,  or  equal  thereto,  aud  to  regulate 
sailings  suitably  for  the  carriage  of  tea  from  Cal- 
cutta to  London  in  terms  of  the  resolution  passed 
at  the  meeting  of  Tea  Shippers  held  on  the  28th 
January  last  viz: — “An  agreement  to  be  entered 
into  for  the  term  of  three  years,  freight  to  be 
calculated  at  10s  above  the  average  rate  for  wheat, 
linseed  and  jute,  ruling  during  the  previous  month 
with  a minimum  rate  of  30s  ; no  rebate  danse,” 
This  undertaking  is  conditional  on  shipments  being 
guaranteed  not  to  fall  short  of  60  million  pounds 
for  any  one  season,  and  is  also  Bubieot  to  immediate 
reply.— MacRcw  Mail,  March  21. 


TEA  AND  BUDDHISM  IN  TIBET. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
held  20th  Feb,  Captain  H.  Bower  read  a paper  in 
which  he  gave  an  interesting  description  of  his 
journey  across  Tibet.  Regarding  the  Buddhist  reli- 
gion he  says  that,  as  seen  in  Tibetan  countries, 
it  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  pure  morality 
preached  by  Gautama  Buddha.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Founder  are  too  abstract,  he  thinks,  for  the  average 
Tibetan  mind,  and  this  has  led  to  innovations 
which  have  developed  until  the  grossest  superstition, 
little  better  than  African  fetishism,  and  hardly  bear- 
ing any  resemblance  to  the  original  precepts,  is  all 
one  meets  in  this  stronghold  of  Buddhism.  The  no- 
mads are  described  as  greedy,  faithless,  and  suspicious. 
Their  suspicions,  however,  do  not  attach  only  to 
foreigners,  as  every  camp  seems  to  view  every  other 
camp  as  not  only  a possible  but  a very  probable 
enemy.  Though  provided  with  Chinese  passports, 
considerable  difficulties  were  experienced  in  crossing 
portions  of  the  country,  the  people  fearing  death  as 
the  penalty  of  receiving  strangers.  These  difficulties 
were,,  however,  invariably  overcome  by  boldness  and 
tact.  At  one  camp  tea  was  produced.  “ They  drank 
it  in  Tibetan  fashion,  mixed  with  salt  and  butter ; 
but,  having  found  out  from  our  servants  the  Euro- 
pean fashion,  they  gave  us  some  plain.  After  a con- 
siderable consumption  of  tea,  bowls  of  mutton,  boiled 
with  rice  and  onions,  were  brought  in.  It  was  really 
excellent,  but,”  adds  Capt.  Bower,  “ eating  rice  with 
chopsticks  is  an  art  that  requires  practice.”  Many 
questions  were  asked  about  England,  and  the  people 
were  much  surprised  to  hear  that  it  was  surrounded 
by  water,  and  that  people  went  to  it  in  ships.  They 
had  not  the  faintest  idea  what  a ship  was,  and 
asked  if  it  went'throuhe  the  water  touching  the  bot- 
tom the  whole  way.  Like  true  nomads,  they  were 
particularly  curious  also  about  the  water  and  grass, 


J It  would  seem  that  the  vendor  of  lotions  for  forcing 
I the  production  of  hair  has  a new  field  opened  to 
him,  for  Captain  Bower  says:  “The  Kushok  rather 
astonished  me  one  day  by  expressing  admiration  of 
; our  -beards,  aud  asking  if  we  had  any  medicine  that 
1 wou  d make  his  grow.  . . . The  Lama  was  very 
| anxious  to  know  if  w’e  had  any  English  poisons. 
1 Poisoning  is  very  prevalent  in  Tibet.  If  one  offers 
I a man  tea,  he  generally  refuses  it  unless  some  one 
1 first  drinks  some  in  his  presence,  and  when  offering 
| anything  to  eat  or  drink,  a Tibetan  invariably  osten- 
, tatiously  takes  some  to  show  there  is  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of.  Captain  Bower  heard  marvellous  tales 
from  the  Tibetans  of  countries  peopled  by  men  who 
possessed  only  one  arm  and  one  leg,  and  of  others 
where  the  people  had  pigs’  heads,  but  no  one  would 
allow  that  he  had  seen  any  of  these  interesting 
people.  Captain  Bower  estimates  the  population  of 
Tibet  proper,  i.e  , the  country  under  the  rule  of  the 
Deva  Zhung.  at  about  feur  millions.  1 hinese  Tibet 
probably  holds  another  four  millions,  and  of  these 
eight  million  Tibetans  nearly  half  a million  are 
monks.  The  dress  of  (he  common  people  consists 
generally  of  a long  sheepskin  robe,  very  dirty  and 
greasy,  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  clothes 
by  day  and  bedding  at  night.  The  country  is  de- 
scribed as  bearing  a great  resemblance  to  many  parts 
of  Kashmir,  and  as  being  at  least  equal  to  it  in  beauty, 
— lJctibj  News,  Feb.  21. 


THE  TEA  DISTRICT  OF  NATAL. 

A BIG  TEA  \ ALLEY. 

The  following  account  of  a visit  to  the  one 
Tea  Valley  of  Natal  is  from  the  Natal  Mercury  : — 

Ten  milrs  beyond,  with  Stanger  midway,  is  Hears- 
oey,  the  home  of 

THE  PLANTER  PRINCE, 

James  Liege  Huliett,  M.E.C.,  where  hospitality  is 
dispensed  with  a geterous  band,  from  whom  I had 
a long-standing  invitation.  Tho  way  to  Kear-ney  is 
a gradual  ascent,  amiu  lovely  ci  UDtry,  well-wooded 
anu  well-watered,  bearing  tea  and  sugar.  Tbiough  a 
long  avenue  of  gum  and  o\ press  is  reached  the  family 
mansion,  with  iis  broad  verandah*,  wide  b, Louies, 
spacious  apartments,  noble  hall  and  stairs,  and  cathe- 
dral windows— the  found' rs  of  the  house  of  Hulett 
in  the  midst.  From  the  tower  isgained  a panorama  of 
much  beauty,  bounded  by  the  Umvoti  and  l’ugla 
valleys  aud  margined  by  the  sea,  8t0ft.  telow,  10 
miles  away.  Underneath  Bweep  high  and  low  the 
5,000  fertile  acres  of  K(  arsney  nnd  Kiikley  Vale, 
with  Bulwer’s  4,000  to  the  north,  of  which  600  acres 
are  under  cultivation,  besides  other  lands  of  other 
owners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nonoti.  Fruit  of  all 
kinds  is  prolific,  and  on  the  tennis  ground  beside  the 
little  church,  I was  introduce!  to  Mr.  OhestertoD, 
who  has  come  out  from  England  to  manufacture  jam. 
Durban  was  well  represented  on  tbe  tennis  court  by 
Messrs.  Henderson,  Holwell,  and  Hailh  (Kearsney’s 
recent  represents! ive  at  Kimberleyj,  and  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Holett  and  six  Messrs.  Hulett,  jun.,  were 
present,  and  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Hindaon  called,  I came  to 
the  conclusion  I had  alighted  upon  the  home  of  the 
H’s.  I fear  13  IBs,  are  unlucky,  for  it  rained  during 
most  of  the  next  two  days;  but  with  musio  and 
magazines  and  sooial  converse  a dull  day  wifhout  is 
not  a dull  within,  at  Kearsney  House.  Four  years 
ago  I was  a confirmed  water  drinker,  but  I have  been 
reclaimed.  I have  reformed.  Having  tasted,  cn  the 
Lower  Umzimkulu,  tea  from  Barrow  Green,  I felt 
it  to  be  my  duty  for  the  encouragement  of  colonial 
industry  to  become  in  habit  and  profession  a teatotaler, 

A CUr  OF'  GOLDEN  PEKOE 

from  the  opposite  extremity  of  Natal  confirmed  my 
noble  resolution,  in  which  I am  strengthened  by  the 
reflection  that  in  the  interval  the  consumption  of  tea 
has  increased  almost  fourfold,  and  this  season  will 
produce  upwards  of  helDa-million  pounds,  Mr.  HuleH 
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his  been  engaged  in  tea  culture  for  some  15  years, 
and  the  gardens  have  grown  and  the  output  in- 
creased until  Mestri.  Hulett  <6  Co  , now  employ  350 
Indians — men  and  women,  and  boys — in  tea  produc- 
tion. About  a million  and  a quarter  bushes — 2,000 
to  the  acre,  yielding  in  maturity  6oz».  each  of  tea 
from  the  18  pickings — have  to  be  despoiled  of.  their 
flushings  from  October  to  May  ; and  the  pickers  may 
be  seen  eaoh  day  in  picturesque  colours  among  the 
regular  green  rows  on  the  hillsides  filling  their  baskets 
with  the  delicate  shoots,  the  biggest  loads  of  which 
average  70  b.  per  diem.  When  the  bell  rings,  the 
coolies  hasten  home  and  spread  out  their  leaf  upon 
tables  to  welter,  the  process  manufacture  which  en- 
sues being  under  the  superintendence  and  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Drummond.  The  Kearsney  factory  receives 
the  product  of  some  10  estates,  altogether  1,200  acres, 
and  so  can  realise  the  conditions  of  good  blending. 
The  withered  leaf  is  placed  under  steam  rollers  for 
half  an  hour,  and  the  brown  mass  is  then  allowed  to 
ferment  for  an  hoar,  turning  purple  in  the  process. 
The  leaf  now  passes  into  dryers,  loDg  revolving  cylin- 
ders in  a current  of  hot  air.  The  fine  t tea,  the 
bud  of  the  plucking,  falls  through  perforations  in 
the  pan,  and  is  called  Golden  Pekoe.  The  rem-inder 
is  taken  to  a series  of  sieves,  each  with  a narrower 
netting  and  through  these  the  tea  is  sifted  until  the 
lowest  shelf  reoeives  the  tea  of  second  quality,  the 
first  and  smallest  leaf,  Flowery  Pekoe  ; the  next, 
the  second  1 af,  Pekoe  ; third  leaf,  Pekoe-SouchoDg  ; 
fourth  leaf,  Souchong.  Thus  Kearsney  produces  five 
varieties  of  tea,  of  which  Golden  P<  koe  is  the  choicest, 
and  Souchong  the  coarsest,  another  brand,  the  Popu- 
lar, being  made  by  mixing.  The  final  stage  is  reached 
in  the  packing,  in  which  a dozen  lads  make  up  a 
ton  of  lib  pickets  in  a day.  The  factory  work  is 
especially  suited  to  children,  and  many  are  employed, 
and  the  premises  exhibit  a hot  and  aromatic  and 
animated  scene.  Tons  of  tea,  in  Cellar,  chest,  and 
garret,  are  on  every  hand— reduced  to  one-fourth  in 
weight  since  it  came  from  the  fields.  Five  of  Mr. 
Hullett’s  sons  are  engaged  on  the  estate  and  in  the 
works,  and  splendid  maohiuery  is  in  use  whereby 
rough  logs  are  transformed  into  boxes,  and  the pinus 
insignis  is  being  planted  to  supply  the  box  wood  of 
the  future.  This  sea°on  will  result  in  over  400,000'.bs. 
of  tea;  but  the  present  premises,  whioh  have  been 
enlarged  from  time  to  time,  are  becoming  too  small 
for  the  purpose,  and  Mr.  Hulett  intends  shortly  to 
ereot  a faotory  which  shall  contain  three  or  four 
stories,  and  measure  150ft.  x 75ft.,  so  that  he  may 
be  able  when  necessary  to  deal  with  upwards  of  a 
million  pounds  of  manufactured  tea  per  annum.  The 
pioneer  of  tea-planting  in  Natal  will  thus  keep  pace 
with  the  development  of  the  industry,  and  remain  in 
the  forefront  of  promoters  of  colonial  enterprise. 


THE  DUTCH  MARKET. 

Amsterdam,  March  9. 

The  oinchona  auctions  to  be  held  here  on  March 
23rd  will  consist  of  73  cases  and  6,796  bales,  or  about 
577  tons,  Java  bark  divided  as  follows: — From  Go- 
vernment plantation  12  cases  and  394  bales  (about 
37  tons);  from  private  plantation  61  oases  and  6,402 
bales  (about  540  tons).  This  quantity  contains:  Of 
druggists’  bark — Succirubra  qnilla  9 bft’es  73  cases  ; 
broken  quills  and  chips  640  bales;  root  43  bales. 
Of  manufacturing  bark— Ledgeriana,  broken  quills 
and  ohips  4,448  bales  ; root  1,069  bales.  Officinalis  — 
broken  quills  and  ohips  33  bales.  Hybriden— broken 
quills  and  chips  423  bales  ; root  124  bales.  Calisaya — 
root  7 bales, — Chemist  and  Druggist. 


FOOCHOW  TEA  NOTES,  &c. 

March  4 . 

According  to  the  returns  made  by  the  Tepaus  of  the 
different  districts  in  this -prefecture,  as  many  as  600 
beggars  fell  victims  to  the  snow  and  frost  during  the 
severe  weather  of  January  and  the  early  part  of  Feb. . 


We  learn  from  the  tea  districts  that  the  late  frosts 
have  had  the  effect  of  stripping  all  the  tea  shrubs 
of  their  leaves.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  coming 
tea  crop  is  expected  to  be  a good  one,  both  in  quality 
and  quantily,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  sake  of  the 
trade  that  there  expectations  may  te  realised.  It  is 
said  'hat  the  crop  will  be  later  than  usual,  but  this 
drawback,  if  it  if  o le  at  all,  would  be  a matter  of  small 
importance  as  compared  with  the  distinct  benefit 
that  would  accrue  to  the  trade  from  an  improvement 
in  qu  lity.  The  latest  borne  advices  hold  out  the 
prospect,  at  this  juncture,  of  a revival  of  the  trade 
with  improved  quality. — Echo. 


THE  CHINA  TEA  TRADE  : 

DEGREASE  BY  ONE-THIRD  IN  10  YEARS. 

Shanghai,  March  10. — (From  Messrs.  Welch,  Lewis 
& Co.’s  repert) — No  business  has  been  reported  in 
either  B'uck  or  Green  Tea  durirg  the  interval.  Stock 
of  Black  Tea  586  half-chests.  The  Customs  Trade 
Reports  lately  published  show  that  China  has  lost  one- 
tiiird  of  its  trade  in  Tea  during  the  past  five  years.  In 
1888  ti  e exportation  direct  to  Foreign  countries  was 
321,731  000 In.;  in  1892  it  was  221,112,000  lb., a decrease 
of  i 00,619,000  lb.,  or  nearly  equel  to  the  total  Indian 
crop.  With  the  finest  raw  leaf  in  the  world,  tbia  de- 
crease is  only  to  bo  attr.buted  to  exoessive  taxation  and 
to  faul  s in  preparation,  which  between  them  are  ruin- 
ing the  trace.  This  decrease  has  taken  plaoo  whilst  all 
other  Tea  producing  countries  have  greatly  increased 
their  exports,  aid  whil-t  the  consumption  of  tea  in 
Foreign  countries  lias  been  steadily  advancing. 


EXPORT  OF  TEA  FROM  CHINA  TO 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Canton  and  Macao... 
Amoy... 

Foochow 

Shanghai  and  Hankow 


1892-93.  1891-92 

lb.  lb. 

...  9,615,819  11,441,713 
771,639  732,636 

...  14,469,999  17,887,484 
...  30,126,338  32,692,059 


Total  to  dale..  54,982,794  62,753,892 


EXPORT  OF  TEA  FROM  CHINA  TO  UNI- 
TED STATES  AND  CANADA. 


Cannot  and  Macao  ... 
Amoy... 

Fooohow 

Shanghai  and  Hankow 


1892-93,  1891-92. 

lb.  lb. 

...  3,225,358  2,224,566 
...  17,545,672  16,030,042 
...  5,409  569  4,051.595 

...  33,162,255  20  558,703 


Total  to  date..*  49,342,854  42,864,906 


EXPORT  OF  TEA  FROM  JAPAN  TO  UNI- 

TED STATE!  AND  CANADA. 

1892-93.  1891-92. 

lb.  lb. 

Yoke  hamo  ...  ..  28,414,987  27,993,948 

Kobe  ...  ...  18,292,787  22  976  779 


Total  to  date ...  46,707,774  50,970,727 
—Hongkong  Weekly  Press. 


VARIOUS  AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 

Pbice's  Patent  Candle  Company  (Limited) 
etato  that  the  profit  for  1892  was  about  £65,009, 
to  which  must  be  added  the  balanoe  brought 
from  1891.  making  together  about  £72,100. 
After  deducting  the  dividend  paid  in  Sep'ember 
last,  appropriating  £12,500  for  depreciation,  and 
placing  £5,000  t > a reserve  fund,  there  will  re- 
main about  £31,000,  out  of  whioh  the  direotors 
recommend  a dividend  of  12  6d  per  share,  making  a 
distribution  of  £15s  per  £16  share  fortheyear,  leaving 
£7,700  to  be  carried  forward.— Chemical  Traje 
Journal,  Feb.  18. 
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The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  now  six  days  sail  from 
San  Francisoo,  out  oould  be  reached  in  five  days 
by  fast  steamers.  As  a plaoe  of  call  for  ships,  and 
a naval  station,  they  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
United  States,  as  they  possess  a good  harbour  in  the 
Bay  of  Honolulu.  They  have  this  advantage  over 
Samoa  and  the  more  southern  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  that  their  varied  climate  enables  most 
forms  of  vegetation  to  flourish,  and  an  American 
scientific  paper  points  out  that  a botanic  garden 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  world  might  be 
established  there.— Globe. 

Decrease  op  Arable  Land.— During  the  last 
twenty  years  England  alone  appears,  from  the  official 
agricultural  returns,  to  have  diminished  the  area 
of  land  under  the  plough  by  very  nearly  two 
millions  of  aores,  or  over  14  per  cent.  The  amount 
of  arable  land  in  Wales  has  dwindled  during  the 
same  period  by  a trifle  more  than  one  fourth  of  that 
amount,  or  21  per  cent.  Scotland,  on  the  contrary, 
returns  78,000  aores  more  than  before.  This,  it  is 
thought,  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  marked 
characteristic  of  the  agricultural  system  of  North 
Britain  in  contrast  with  that  of  England,  which 
appears  in  the  relatively  large  area  retained  under 
clover  and  rotation  grasses.  Nearly  one-third  of 
the  whole  cultivated  surface  of  Scotland  remains 
in  this  oategory,  while  in  England  the  proportion 
of  the  cultivated  area  so  occupied  is  very  little 
more  than  a tenth  of  the  whole. — Public  Opinion. 

The  Mango  Crop  in  Southern  Queensland  is  now 
ripr,  and  in  such  situations  aB  have  not  suffered 
from  the  floods  a good  harvest  is  being  reaped.  Mr. 
A.  Williams,  of  the  Green  Hill  Nursery,  Eight  mile 
Plains,  is  one  of  the  fortunate  growers  who  were 
above  high  water  mark,  and  some  samples  of  his 
produce  which  have  reached  us  show  that  the  un- 
usually wet  season  has  not  adversely  affected  the 
flavour  of  the  fruit.  The  samples  comprised  two 
varieties,  the  Maldo  and  the  Kysapatie,  and  all  were 
of  very  large  size  and  of  excellent  flavour.  The 
former  especially  is  notable  for  a refreshing  tartness 
which  is  not  present  in  most  other  varieties.  Judging 
by  some  of  the  fruit  the  peaoh  fly  has  iuoluded  the 
mango  in  the  list  of  its  hatching  grounds  this  season 
which  is  a matter  for  regret,  as  this  is  one  of  the 
few  fruits  that  have  hitherto  esoaped  the  attention 
of  this  troublesome  insect  pest- — Queenslander. 

Natal:  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Progress. — 
The  year  under  report  has  been  a fairly  prosperous 
one  for  stock  farmers,  and  good  prices  have  been 
generelly  realized.  SLeep  tanning  is  increasing,  but 
the  abnormally  low  price  of  wool  has  had  a depres6i' ly 
effect.  According  to  the  returns  the  yield  of  sugar 
for  the  year  was  very  good,  and  a large  increase  upon 
that  for  the  preceding  year.  A large  proportion  of  the 
sugar  manufactured  is  consumed  in  the  oolouy  or  sent 
acres  1 the  inland  borders.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
export  by  sea  for  1891-2  wis  11,705  cwt,  as  against 
21,9(52  cwt  for  1890-1  ; 251,940  proof  gallons  of  rum 
were  distiiled,  as  compared  with  153,300  gallons  in 
1890-1. — Tea  continues  to  be  largely  grown  in  the 
coast  districts,  chiettv  in  Victoria  County  and 
the  Lower  Umzimkulu  Division.  The  area  under  cul- 
tivation may  be  put  down  at  about  2,200  acres-  The 
crop  for  the  past  season  was  about  350,000  lb,  and 
thatfor  the  ensuing  season  is  expected  to  reach  500,000 
lb.  The  quantity  of  tea  exported  by  sea  during  the 
year  was  43,633  lb.  Coffee  cultivation  is  successfully 
carried  on  in  the  coast  district?,  though  no;  to  a 
large  ix'ent.  Cjffee  does  not  figure  conspicuously 
among  the  colony’s  export?,  the  local  demand  being 
greater  than  the  supply.  The  planting  of  trees  is 
extending,  and  attention  is  being  more  particu  arly 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  acaoia  mo'lissima,  the 
bark  of  which  is  a valuable  tanD’ng  produot.— British 
Assistant  Colonial  Secretary  at  Pietermantzburg,  Oot. 
8th,  1892. 


American  Rubber  Notes. — The  Joseph  Dixon 
Crucible  Co.  (extensive  lead  pencil  manufacturers), 
give  notice  that  they  will  henceforth  make  their  own 
rubber  tips.  The  demand  for  the  best  Para  by  the 
cyole  factories  is  enormous,  and  constantly  in- 
creasing.— India-Rubber  Journal. 

Coffee  in  the  Shevarots.— Yercand,  March  17. — 
We  are  having  the  most  extraordinary  weather  up 
here,  such  as  the  very  oldest  inhabitant  cannot  re- 
member the  likes  of.  On  22nd  ultimo,  we  had  a few 
cents  of  rain,  followed  by  over  half  an  inch  on  25th 
end  2 to  3 inches  on  27th  idem.  From  1st  to  I6th 
March  we  have  had  rain  on  7 days,  and  the  fall  has 
amounted  to  about  2jinohes,  making  5J  inches  more 
or  less  (the  fall  varies  a good  deal  and  I can  only 
take  what  1 register  here,  thongh  I invariably  hear 
that  some  have  got  more  and  some  less  rain  than  1) 
in  the  last  3 we  ks!  And  not  merely  is  the  amount 
extraordinary,  but  the  manner  of  its  fall  is  equally  so. 
When  we  do  get  rain  at  this  time  of  the  year,  it  is 
generally  in  short  heavy  thunder  showers,  but  this 
yeur  we  might  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  monsoon  is 
far  as  appearance  goes.  Crops  are  all  practically  in 
now,  and  those  not  sent  to  England  are  all  sold.  I 
am  glad  to  6ay  things  are  even  better  then  I antici- 
pated ; almost  every  estate  up  here  has  not  only  had 
a good  crop,  but  a crop  considerably  over  the  esti- 
mate, and  prices  have  been  rqually  abnormal;  high 
as  they  have  been  of  late  years,  this  year  they  are 
higher  than  ever. — J ladras  Times. 

Planting  in  Klang. — On  the  9!h  Maroli  the  Resi- 
dent paid  a visit  to  Klatjg,  and  drove  three  mile* 
along  the  Melegum  Road,  and  was  much  interested  in 
the  very  flourishing  native  cultivation  ou  each  side. 
There  are  said  to  be  476  acres  under  Liberian  coffee, 
346  under  cococuts  and  301  nnder  areca-nuts.  The 
road  was  originally  and  commenced  by  the  Datu  Dagang 
was  taken  over  aud  extended  by  the  Government  ; it 
is  now  being  gravelled  at  a cost  of  §1,200  a mile. 
The  resident  then  drove  to  the  Tremelbye  estate, 
which  affords  a good  example  of  what  can  be  made 
of  lallang-oovered  ground.  The  estate  comprises  500 
acres,  and  there  are  35  acres  under  pepper  in  bearing 
and  66  under  Liberian  coffee,  all  looking  very  well. 
The  following  day  the  Resident  visited  the  native 
gardens  along  the  Telok  Pulai  Road,  where  are 
looated  81  Javanese.  35  Malays  and  25  Chinese 
engaged  in  the  cultiva’ion  of  67  acres  of  Liberian 
coffee,  248  acres  of  coconut,  and  34  acres  of  areca-nut. 
The  Headman  of  the  Javanese  is  Ha]i  Latip,  who 
came  over  to  Selangor  from  Samarang  about  28  years 
ago,  and  has  been  settled  at  Klang  for  the  last  10 
years.  The  Resident  had  not  time  to  visit  the  other 
European  Estates  in  the  District — Bevcrlao,  Enter- 
prise, and  Glenmarie. — Selangor  Journal. 

Blue-Gum  Oil.— The  Government  Quinologist  has 
addressed  the  looal  Government  strongly  recom- 
mending that  all  the  blue-gum  oil  required  for  the 
Medioal  Store  Department  may  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  S.  G.  Wallace’s  Drug  Manufactory,  Nilgiris. 
Euoalyptus  globulus  oil  manufactured  by  Mr.  S.  G. 
Wallace  has  been  carefully  examined  on  several 
oooasions,  and  it  has  been  reported  to  be  absolutely 
pure,  being  identical  with  that  made  in  the  Go- 
vernment Gardens  in  its  speoifio  gravity  and  optioal 
properties.  Mr.  Wallace  has  reoently  Etarted  a 
laboratory  for  the  manufacture  of  several  drugs.  He 
is  said  to  be  an  expert  and  deserves  the  encourage- 
ment that  can  be  given  him  by  Government.  As 
may  be  seen  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Botani- 
cal Gardens  for  many  years  baok,  it  has  been  the 
objeot  of  Government  to  induce  private  persons  to 
take  up  the  manufaoture  of  blue-gum  oil  on  a large 
scale,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  this  is  being 
at  last  aceomplished.  The  prioe  of  blue-gum  oil 
sold  to  the  Medical  Store  Department  by  the  Go- 
vernment Gardens  has,  it  is  observed,  fluctuated 
enormously  since  1887.  Mr.  W.  Wallace’s  offer  to 
deliver  it  at  R2-8-0  per  pound  free  of  all  oharges  in 
Madras  may  therefore  be  deemed  reasonable, — 
Madras  Mail, 
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TROPICAL  AGRICULTURE  IN  JAMAICA. 

The  Botanical  Department  of  Jamaica  would 
seem  to  be  do'ng  a good  work  in  advanoing 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  Colony  and 
developing  its  resources  in  addition  to  its  legiti- 
mate botanioal  work.  The  department  supervises  six 
different  Experimental  Gardens,  at  which  the  work 
carried  on  is  of  a very  thorough  nature,  to  judge 
from  the  details  given  in  the  bulletin  issued  in 
January  last  by  the  Direotor  of  Publio  Gardens 
and  Plantations,  nevertheless,  we  have  no  doubt 
Dr.  Trimen  was  correct  in  his  s’atement  made 
before  the  British  Association,  that  “ no  other 
British  Colony  possesses  so  complete  a system 
of  botanioal  and  experimental  gardens  as  Ceylon.” 
The  Jamaica  report  of  the  botanical  work 
proper  does  not  possess  more  than  a local 
interest,  dealing  with  the  introduction  and  trial 
of  new  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  trees  of  eoo- 
nomio  value,  and  food  and  fodder  orops  ; but  the 
references  to  regular  cultivation  and  the  statistics 
connected  therewith  form  a specially  interesting 
and  valuable  reoord.  During  the  past  year  6,485  owt. 
161b.  of  cacao  were  exported,  valued  at  £12,349  lls. 
This  is  rather  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  but 
there  is  a tendency  to  a steady  inorease.  We 
quote  as  follows  : — 

The  question  of  curing’  properly  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  to  tbe  Island,  involving  in  Mr.  Morris's  opinion 
(see  Kew  Bulletin  No  23)  an  annutl  loss  of  £20,000  or 
£30,000.  If  settlers  fermented  their  0000a  they  would 
get  better  prices,  and  would  soon  plant  more  trees, 
and  inorease  the  amount  as  well  as  the  value.  Messrs. 
Wilson  Smithett  and  Co.  speak  of  Jamaica  0000a  in 
very  disparaging  terms. 

They  say  : — “ In  a small  proportion  of  Jamaica  cocoa 
imported  there  has  undergone  fermentation  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  but  the  bulk  is  of  very  ordinary 
quality,  the  only  West  Indian  Cocoa  taking  rank  below 
it  being  St:  Domingo  from  Jeremie,  whilst  that  from 
Samana  in  tbe  same  Island  is  superior  to  Jamaica. 
It  has,  however,  all  tbe  characteristics  of  good  oocoa 
—although  wanting  in  size,  and  if  properly  harvested, 
fermented  or  sweated,  snd  then  dried  in  the  sun 
until  tbe  bean  becomes  crisp  to  the  feel,  so  that  the 
shell  is  fairly  loose,  and  tbe  interior  dry  and  of  an 
even  chocolate  brown  tot  violet  brown,  when  brokeD, 
it  should  command  tbe  general  attention  of  tbe  trade. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  to  protect  it  from  rain 
whilst  curing.  It  must  be  noted  that  manufacturers 
cannot  pay  much  attention  to  small  parcels,  and  that 
to  insure  a ready  s>le  not  much  less  than  a ton 
weight  of  even  colour  and  quality  should  be  ehipped, 
the  larger  the  lot  the  better.”  The  words  11  small 
parcels  ” in  the  preceding  statement  point  to  the 
main  difficulty  that  lies  in  the  way  of  improvements. 
If  brokers  in  London  will  ODly  deal  with  shipments 
of  at  lca-t  a ton  in  weight,  merchants  in  Kingston 
must  m x all  the  small  prscels  brought  in  by  the 
buyers,  and  cannot  discriminate  between  good  and  had 
curing,  for  the  proportion  of  good  to  bad  must  be, 
for  some  time,  at  any  rate,  very  small  and  therefore 
cannot  have  any  great  effect  in  improving  the  quality 
of  the  whole.  If  the  same  price  is  then  paid  to  the 
people  for  their  cocoa,  whether  onred  or  only  washed, 
it  is  rot  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  refuse  to  take  trouble' 
that  is  not  paid  for.  It  would  appear  that  the  only 
way  cut  of  this  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  it  is  hopeless 
to  expect  a combination  amongst  shippers,  is  for  the 
Government  by  some  means  to  prevent  the  shipment 
of  inferior  quality.  The  same  remark  applies  to  oranges, 
logwoo &c. 

Of  coconuts  7,885,656  were  exported,  of  whioh  the 
value  was  £26  512  16s  9d.  The  export  was  greater 
during  1891—92  than  during  any  year  for  the  past 
10  years  in  spite  of  the  great  mortality  among  trees 
at  Mont  go  Bay.  86,926  cwt.  1 qr.  20  lb.  of  coffee 
were  eh  pped,  bringing  in  £336,839  18s.  Here  too 
tbe  prospect  is  good.  Of  baDanas  3,503,275  bunches 
valued  at  £262,745  12s  6d  were  exported.  This  is 
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nearly  £2,000,000  less  than  last  yesr  and  is  scoountad 
for  by  short  crops  owing  to  drought  and  the  large 
local  fruit  crop  in  America.  Of  other  fruits 
mangoes  brought  £203  2s  61,  oranges  £23,263  15s 
(less  than  half  of  last  year’s  value),  pirn-apples 
£1,286  16s  2d,  limes  £361  Is  61,  strawbfirties 
£3,607  2s  3d;  lime  juice  alone  was  exported 
to  the  value  of  £4,865'  4s  2d.  Among  Other  exports 
are  ebohy,  fustic,  ginger  (£40,682),  lahoewood 
spars,  lignum-vitrej  log-wood  £303,364),  nutmegs 
(£23,264),  pimento  (£50,984),  rum  (£256,000),  sugar 
£255,500),  tobacco  aDd  cigars  (£9,430)  and  jams. 
Anatto  (of  which  nearly  £4,000  worth  was  ex- 
ported)  is  recommended  as  a hedge  plant,  as 
cattle  do  not  browse  on  the  leaves.  More  care 
given  in  preparation  will  it  is  said  be  repaid. 
Arrowroot  on  the  ocher  hand  is  recommended  for 
men  of  capital  rather  than  the  peasants;  for 
unless  great  oare  and  skill  are  expended  in  the 
preparation  of  the  starch,  and  proper  appliances 
used,  the  price  will  be  scarcely  remunerative.  Only 
about  £8  value  was  exported.  The  cultivation 
of  oassava  or  manioc  by  small  settlers  is 
suggested,  for  preparing  staroh,  meal,  tapioca; 
cakes  and  cassare'-p.  Cinnamon  thbugh  growing  ■ 
freely  is  not  barked  ; but  cacao  growers  are 
strongly  advised  to  plant  kola  in  their  plantations) " 
The  cultivation  and  preparation  of  sisal  hemp'  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  important  among 
new  industries. 

The  principal  imports  consist  of  oorn,  which 
cannot  be  produced  as  cheaply  as  in  the  United  States, 
rice  and  pulses.  The  attention  of  planters  and 
small  renters  is  direoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
nutmegs  and  to  the  large  profits  to  be  made  in 
suitable  localities  ; and  it  is  noted  with  pleasure 
that  this  cultivation  is  being  entered  upon  with 
spirit  and  energy.  Liquoriae  is  another  plant 
reoommended  for  small  settlers  as  growing  in 
deep  soil  suoh  as  that  in  which  the  orange 
flourishes. 

In  one  of  the  Botanioal  Gardens  exists  an  In- 
dustrial Sohool  for  instruction  and  praotioe  in 
general  agricultural  operations.  Borne  of  the  boys 
work  in  the  Garden  for  two  or  three  hours  in 
the  morning,  and  another  set  in  the  afternoon. 
At  other  times  they  are  employed  in  pohool,  or 
at  work  round  the  school-house  under  a sohool- 
master.  Amorig  ether  things  the  boys  are  taught 
how  to  oultivate  and  cure  caoao. 


LETTERS  PROM  JAMAICA.— No.  35. 

{The  Editor,  “ Tropical  Agriculturist,”  Colombo,  Ceylon.) 

For  Packet  of  Feb.  7. 

Deaf  Sir,  —After  my  long  silence  caused  by  my 
having  really  nothing  special  to  write  about,  I am 
now  able  to  send  you  a letter  which  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  some  of  your  readers  as  it  gives  an  account  of 

MY  RECENT  VISIT  TO  MONTSERRAT, 

whither  I went  for  a short  holiday,  after  having  had 
no  change  out  of  the  island  for  about  nine  years. 

I left  Kingston  on  the  27th  Dec.  in  the  royal 
mail  steamer  “ Para,”  a most  comfortable  and  well- 
ordered  vessel  in  every  respect.  Our  first  port  of 
call  was  Jacmel  in  Hayti:  it  has  a very  picturesque 
appearance  from  the  ship,  but  I am  told  this  illusion 
is  dispelled  on  landing,  because  of  the  dirty  streets, 
and  bad  smells.  On  Saturday  morning  at  daylight 
we  had  arrived  at 

BARBADOS,  OR  “LITTLE  ENGLAND” 

as  I believe  it  is  often  oalled,  and  its  description 
had  not  been  belied,  for  it  is  an  island  thoroughly 
cultivated  with  sugar,  sweet  potatoes  and  native 
“grounds,”  there  are  only  a few  acres  of  forest  left 
in  the  Scotland  district,  the  highest  part  of  the  island 
which  touches  an  elevation  of  1,100  feet.  The  land 
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is  undulating,  and  one  passes  from  one  property  into 
another  without  any  specially  marked  boundary,  sugar 
works  abound  and  wind-mills : the  latter  pump  up 
water  from  wells,  and  there  appears  to  be  an  abun- 
dant supply,  and  I was  surprised  to  find  a splendid 
swimming  bath  at“Halton,”  though  to  all  appearances 
no  water  or  springs  were  to  be  seen. 

I spent  a very  pleasant  two  days  at  “Halton,” 
the  property  and  home  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Tolson, 
a most  hospitable  residence,  reminding  one  of  an 
old  English  .country-house.  The  crop  was  not  yet 
on,  so  I did  not  see  sugar  being  made,  but  saw 
people  at  work  in  the  fields.  The  cultivation  ap- 
peared to  be  neat  and  excellent,  in  fact  the  whole 
island  is  like  a sugar  garden.  Labour  is  abundant 
and  cheap,  as  the  island  is  well  populated  and  but 
few  Barbadians  care  to  emigrate;  good  terms  have 
been  offered  them  to  come  to  Jamaica,  but  they  don’t 
seem  to  see  it.  On  Sunday,  New  Year’s  Day,  I 
attended  St.  Philip’s  Church  ; there  was  a large 
congregation,  white,  coloured  and  black  ; so  different 
to  ours  here,  with  usually  but  three  Buckras  in 
attendance.  I cannot  say  I liked  the  singing  in  that 
church,  for  I have  never  heard  more  curious  pointing 
as  it  is  termed.  I was  disappointed  because  of  a 
rainy  afternoon  from  seeing  Codrington  College  and 
the  view  from  St.  John’s  which  I was  told  is  the 
prettiest  and  most  extensive  over  the  island.  On 
Monday  afternoon  I was  on  board  the  intercolonial 
royal  mail-steamer  •*  Eden”  of  about  2,000  tons  bur- 
den, she  was  slow  but  sure,  as  she  was  going  up 
to  St.  Thomas  to  be  docked.  I was  up  at  4-30  the 
next  morning  as  we  were  then  off  the  Pitons,  those 
celebrated  rocks  on  the  coast  of 

ST.  LUCIA, 

and  I had  a grand  view  of  them  in  bright  moonlight, 
these  two  most  peculiar  rocks  reach  the  height  of 
2,000  feet,  and  are  situated  on  each  side  of  a little 
bay,  one  is  in  the  form  of  a sugar  loaf  peak,  the  other 
more  rounded,  they  are  truly  grand  ana  picturesque. 

We  entered  the  fine  harbour  of  St,  Lucia,  des- 
tined to  be  the  future  Naval  and  Military  Station 
of  that  part  of  the  West  Indies,  at  9 a. in.,  and 
after  coaling  were  off  for  Martinique,  which  we  reached 
in  the  afternoon.  In  these  waters  famed  for  the 
deeds  of  Benbow,  Roduev  and  other  brave  and  famous 
British  Admirals,  we  passed  the  “ Diamond  ” Rock, 
another  piton-shaped  elevation  rising  perpendicularly 
from  the  sea  on  the  western  side,  but  habitable  on 
the  eastern.  St.  Lucia  and  in  fact  all  the  islands 
are  very  mountainous,  the  hills  are  all  muoh  in  the 
same  steep,  pointed  piton  shapes  whioh  are  evi- 
dently peouliar  to  these  islands,  both  the  large  and 
smaller  ones.  It  was  unfortunate  that  there  was 
no  time  to  land  at  several  of  the  islands,  specially, 
at  the  Frenoh.  As  I was  naturally  curious  to  see  the 
people  and  how  they  compared  with  our  local 
Jamaioans,  but  the  steamer  ody  remains  long  enough 
to  land  mails  and  passengers.  The  boatmen  and 
deok  passengers  who  oame  off  at  Martinique  and  Gua- 
deloupe, as  also  at  St:  Lucia  and  Dominica,  spoke  a 
most  unintelligible  patois  of  whioh  I could  only  here 
and  there  oatoh  a bona  Jide  French  word. 

MARTINIQUE  AND  GUADALOUPE 

are  oertainly  very  fine  large  islands,  but  Dominioa  is 
said  to  bear  the  palm  for  scenery  ; unfortunately  the 
Government  is  financially  in  a bad  way ; for  though 
there  is  a large  quantity  of  fine  virgin  land  avail- 
able for_  coffee,  cacao,  and  other  tropioal  cultivation, 
labour  is  soarce  and  dear,  so  that  no  rapid  progress 
can  be  made,  and  moreover  the  interior  where  these 
lands  are  situated  requires  opening  up  by  good  cart 
roads,  but  there  is  no  money  to  construct  them. 

The  trip  coasting  along  under  the  lee  of  the  islands 
is  smoothish  water,  with  just  enough  of  the  trade 
breeze  to  make  it  oool  and  pleasant  is  most  enjoyable, 
and  a very  good  view  of  the  coast  and  mountains, 
and  the  cultivation  alongshore,  chiefly  sugar,  is 
obtained. 

We  arrived  at 

MONTSERRAT 

about  10  a.m,  on  the  4th  January,  The  friend  with 


whom  I was  going  to  stay  is  the  manager  of  the 
Montserrat  Company,  an  old  Cey'on  p’antfr  of  10 
years’  experience  principally  in  Uva,  where  be  was 
the  friend  and  employd  of  the  much-lamented  R. 
B.  Downall.  I refer  to 

MB.  H.  DE  C0UBCY  HAMILTON 

who  must  be  well-knowD  to  many  of  your  readers,  not 
only  as  a good  hard-working  planter,  bnt  ae  a great 
sportsman  who  h»B  slain  bis  many  elephants  and 
other  big  game.  Mr.  Hamilton  wag  for  some  time 
manager  of  that  very  fine  property  Dambetenne  now 
I believe  owned  by  Mr.  Lipton  of  “ Mazawattee  Tea” 
fame.  Mr.  Hamilton  came  off  to  meet  me,  and  took 
me  to  bis  office  at  the  Depot,  which  is  a large  store 
owned  by  the  Company,  where  are  to  be  obtained  all 
necessary  estate  supplies  and  other  goods,  the  Com- 
pany also  are  the  Bankers  of  the  island,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  has  bis  office  there  aDd  the  Banking  busi- 
ness is  looked  after  by  a Canny  Scot  of  .the  Dame  of 
MacGregor.  Little  Montserrat  is  still  so  charmingly 
primitive  that  it  boasts  neither  telegraph,  nor  newspaper. 

After  waiting  at  the  office  for  the  home  letters, 
Mr.  Hamilton  drove  me  up  to  his  pretty  residence 
“The  Cot”  situated  some  eleven  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  where  I did  not  find  it  much  warmer  than 
it  is  here  at  2,700.  The  lovely  views  from  and  near 
the  bouse  reminded  me  partly  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  partly  of  the  Channel  Islands.  From  various  points 
of  vantage,  8t.  Kitt’s  and  Nevis,  the  little  island  of 
Rodonda,  where  nitrate  is  dug  and  exported  and  on 
a clear  day  even  “Saba”  may  be  seen  and  from  the 
other  side  Antigua  and  Guadaloupe  are  seen  away  iu 
the  offing:  in  fact  I believe  Montserrat  must  be  the 
gem  of  the  West  India  Islands  as  Capri  andjSark  re- 
spectively are  of  the  Mediterranean  and  OhanDel  Islands. 

My  first  walk  at  Montserrat  was  to  the 

COFFEE  FIELDS 

Those  last  planted  ran  up  to  2,000  feet  and  will 
believe  be  equal  to  about  3,000  feet  in  OeyloD.  They 
are  certainly  steep  in  parts,  but  as  the  soil  is  stiffer 
than  ours  here  whioh  so  easily  breaks  away,  I do 
not  apprehend  any  damage  from  landslips ; aDd  as 
to  steep  land,  were  not  some  of  the  steepest  estates, 
notably  in  Badulla  and  Haputale,  some  of  the  finest 
and  most  productive  in  Ceylon  ? Lower  down  there 
are  fields  from  2 to  3 years  old  at  various  elevations 
down  to  about  500  feet  which  have  grown  and  borne 
marvellously  fast,  aDd  when  I went  down  to  the 
store  I was  surprised  to  see  what  a very  fine  sample 
had  been  obtained  from  that  elevation.  It  is  to  be 
sent  home  in  parchment  and  oured  in  London  nrd 
will  no  doubt  fetoh  very  remunerative  prices.  The 
cacao  that  is  growing  among  the  lower  fields  is  very 
fine,  and  I don’t  remember  ever  to  have  seen  larger 
pods;  some  that  Mr,  Hamilton  sent  home  lately,  cured 
Ceylon  fashion,  fetched  96/  and  thus  beat  the  average 
of  Trinidad  “hollow.”  Then  I next  day  visited  the 

ARROWROOT  FIELDS, 

saw  the  men  at  work  digging  at  so  much  a barrel; 
it  is  then  oonveyed  by  women  to  the  store,  where 
it  is  washed,  soraped  and  washed  again,  and  then 
passed  through  the  machinery  ; the  staroh  is  run  off 
into  ronnd  tanks  and  after  the  necessary  process  has 
been  gone  through,  it  is  dug  out  of  the  tanks  and 
placed  on  wire  shelves  until  quite  dry,  and  fit  to  put 
into  the  oasks.  On  the  trays  arrowroot  looks  like 
small  blocks  of  snow ; it  is  so  white  and  powdery. 
Arrowroot  does  not  need  muoh  oultivatioD,  so  it  must 
I believe  be  a paying  concern  so  long  as  the  market 
is  not  swamped.  But  why  Bermuda  arrowroot,  whioh 
oertainly  is  not  to  all  appearances  better  than  that 
of  Montserrat  and  St.  ViDoent,  should  fetch  much 
higher  prices  is  a puzzle  nofellov:  oan  unriddle  As 
to  the  lime  oultivation  whioh  I believe  is  some  600 
aores  in  extent,  some  of  the  trees  have  done  their 
duty  for  20  or  30  years,  and  some  are  now  suffering 
from  blight,  but  the  Company  are  nothing  dauDted 
and  are  re-planting  and  supplying,  aa  well  as  plant- 
ing out  new  land. 

Besides  all  the  forementioned,  the  Company  are 
breeding  males  and  cattle  and  horses.  I saw  some 
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very  fine  specimens  ; two  tine  entire  horses  were  like 
an  imtaeDse  cart  horse  to  give  bone,  also  two  proof 
asse5,  and  a familiar  friend  in  the  shape  of  a big 
Bramini  ball,  appropriate^  named  “Kamen,”  who  is 
doing  hi  i best  to  improve  t ho  breed  of  cattle.  With 
so  many  irons  in  the  fire,  all  doing  well,  and  under 
such  able  and  experienced  management,  assisted  by 
two  European  Superintendents  (in  feet  the  Company’s 
employes  are  all  white  men)  the  Company  oannot  but 
be  prospering,  and  I consider  they  are  very  fortunate 
in  possessing  such  a manager  as  Mr.  de  Oourcy 
Hamilton,  for  they  would  find  it  diffioult  _ho  find  an- 
other of  so  varied  experience  and  capabilities.  Mr. 
Hamilton's  work  has  been  thoroughly  done  Ceylon 
fathioD,  and  it  reminded  me  of  old  times  so  see  his 
well-traced  roads,  his  lining,  holing,  and  planting  all 
after  the  old  famil;ar  sort. 

On  the  Sunday  we  attended  service  at  the  looal 
Parish  Ohnrch,  the  Reotor  is  a Welshman,  by  the 
name  of  Evans;  the  service  pleased  me  muoh  better 
than  that  at  Barbados,  it  was  hearty,  and  the  singing 
was  good,  the  sermon  practical.  I should  think  Mr. 
Evans  was  much  liked  and  esteemed  by  his  parish- 
oners,  for  be  is  undoubtably  a sincere,  zealous,  and 
hardworking  man,  who  at  once  wins  one’s  respect 
and  good  opinion.  As  to  the  people  they  appeared  to 
me  more  respectful,  less  bumptious,  and  Dot  so  over- 
dressed as  ours  in  Jamaica  ; the  faot  is  they  are  not 
so  well  off,  and  are  content  with  lower  wages,  and 
“ bread  kind”  appear  to  be  cheaper  than  it  is  here, 
milk  plentiful  and  sheep  mutton  not  a luxury  as  it  is 
in  these  parts. 

The  last  four  days  of  my  stay  in  Montserrat  were 
unfortunately  marred  by  my  getting  a bad  twist,  and 
straining  a muscle  in  my  side  when  riding  one  of  the 
Company’s  large  Amerioan  horses,  which  put  an  end 
to  all  walking  and  riding.  Then  a sad  accident  befell 
on  board  the  R.  M.  S.  “ Esk”  which  was  to  have 
brought  the  mails  and  passengers  from  St.  Thomas  to 
Barbados,  for  when  three  hours  out  from  the  former 
port,  some  pipes  connected  with  the  boiler  burst,  killed 
two  stokers,  and  very  badly  scalded  two  of  the  en- 
gineers who  went  to  the  resoue : so  the  “ Esk”  had 
to  put  back.  A delay  of  two  days  was  thus  oaused, 
as  the  little  steamer  “ Tyne”  whioh  plies  from  island 
to  island  of  the  Leeward  group  had  to  be  requisitioned 
to  take  the  “ E<k’s”  place  and  had  to  be  sent  np  to 
St-  Thomas  for  the  mails,  aud  as  there  was  no  tele- 
graph to  inform  us  of  her  movements,  I had  to  spend 
not  a very  pleasant  three  nights  and  two  days  at  a 
local  hotel  with  the  sobriquet  of  “ the  house  that 
Jaok  built,”  as  it  is  owned  by  one  John  Smith,  an 
old  sailor  and  boatsman.  At  last  the  “ Tyne”  arrived 
in  the  very  early  hours  of  the  Saturday  morning, 
and  being  new  and  fast,  indeed  quite  a yaoht  of  a boat, 
about  700  tons  burdeD,  made  a very  fast  run  to  St. 
Luoia,  picking  up  the  mails  on  the  way,  and  made  the 
voyage  to  Barbados  in  48  hours,  inclusive  of  delay 
iu  transferring  mails  and  taking  in  coal  and  water  at 
St.  Luoia.  Meanwhile  the  “ Orinoco’’  had  been 
ordered  to  meet  the  “ Tyne”  at  St.  Luoia,  we  arrived 
first  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  she  soon  oame  in 
sight,  and  we  transferred  the  mails  and  passengers, 
and  thus  one  day  of  the  delay  was  saved,  and  it  ap- 
pears the  “ Orinoco”  saved  her  time  arriving  at  Ply- 
mouth on  the  ooutraot  Wednesday. 

The  accident  to  the  “ Esk”  thus  spoilt  my  second 
visit  to  Barbados.  I was  to  have  visited  a Mr.  Green- 
idge,  of  Greenwich,  St.  James,  who  is  about  to  try 
coffee  planting  iu  the  Scotland  district  of  the  Island, 
and  who  was  desirous  of  obtaining  my  opinion  on  his 
venture. 

The  “ Atrato”  is  a noble  steamer,  over  5,000  tons 
burden,  with  a bad  name  for  rolling,  and  for  “ bad 
look,”  but  she  gave  us  no  oause  of  oomplaint  as  the 
weather  was  perfect,  and  we  arrived  at  Kingston  on 
Friday  morning  “ all  well,”  . after  a very  enjoyable 
“ jaunt,”  not  exactly  a “ frolio”  whioh  was  the  word 
used  by  the  daughter  of  my  nautical  landlord  at  Mont- 
serrat when  she  was  recouutiDg  to  me  her  travels  to 
Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  the  Spanish  Main,  lamenting 
she  feared  such  good  luok  was  not  again  in  store 
for  her.  W.  S. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  OCEAN. 

( By  Old  Colonist:  ) 

R.M.S.  “Oroya.” 

The  Kanaka  Labob  Question  continues  to  form  a 
subjeot  of  warm  disoussion  ; the  statements  and  con- 
clusions of  that  fervid  apostle  Mr.  Paton  have  been 
severely  handled  by  a series  of  artioles  in  the  Argus 
written  by  Mr.  Melvin  who  has  made  himself  better 
acquainted  with  tbe  subject  than  perhaps  any  other 
man,  and  whose  perfect  honesty  of  purpose  no  one 
who  knows  him  will  doubt.  Bishop  Montgomory  of 
Tasmania  agrees  with  this  clever  writer  and  testifies 
to  the  eagerness  of  the  islanders  to  get  to  Queens- 
land, and  the  benefit  they  derive  therefrom.  Dr. 
Rentoule  on  the  other  hand,  bears  out  the  contention  of 
Mr.  Paton  that  the  traffic  is,  aud  can  ODly  be  iniquitous  ! 
While  the  Samoan  Missionary,  who  has  an  intimate 
kDOwledge  of,  and  sympathy  with,  the  islanders,  says 
“ the  iniquity  exists  only  in  tbe  fervid  imagination 
of  Mr.  Paton.”  That  injustice  had  been  perpetrated 
by  recruiters  is  undoubted,  but  that  seems  a thing 
of  the  past,  and  sugar  planters  mnst  now  be  too 
keenly  alive  to  their  own  interest  to  badlr  use  the 
Kanakas.  The  labour  question  in  Australia  is  how- 
ever oq6  of  the  problems  these  dog-in -the- manager 
Colonists  have  yet  to  solve  and  whioh,  until  the  majority 
of  the  people  learn  to  be  less  selfish,  oannot  be  satisfac- 
torily solved. 

“ Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  and  Mate  Analysis  ” is  the 
title  of  a book  handed  to  me  on  leaving  England. 
“ A praotioal  treatise  by  J.  Alfred  Wanklyn,  H.E.C.8.,” 
from  whioh  I make  tho  following  curious  quotation  for 
the  information  of  planters  (page  31): — “Coffee  is  a 
seed  whioh  grows  in  a pod  like  the  pea  or 
bean.  The  plant  whioh  produces  ooffee  is  a tree, 
Caffea  Ababica.— It  grows  in  Arabia,  Ceylon,  the 
W.  Indies,  Brazil  and  other  hot  countries.  Before  it 
is  imported  to  Europe  the  Coffee  is  deprived  of  the 
pod,  and  also  of  another  covering.” 

This  beats  the  pamphlet  I read  in  the  last  Mel- 
bourne Exhibition  wherein  Queensland  is  desoribed 
as  being  “ specially  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the 
finest  variety  of  coffee  called  peaberry.”  Ceylon 
tea  is  now  used  on  board  the  Orient  Liner  4 times  a 
day.  It  is  remarkable  how  few  now  drink  coffee.  The 
very  reverse,  however,  is  the  oase  on  the  Paoific 
routes.  Tea  and  “cocktails”  do  not  agree. 


I have  been  studying  with  the  greatest  interest 
“ The  Handbook  of  Information  fob  Intending  Set- 
tlers in  Bbitibh  New  Guinea”  by  Sir  William  Mac- 
gregor;  an  Aberdeenshire  ploughman  of  whom  we  are 
all  justly  proud;  I note,  by  the  way,  that  one  of  the 
prinoipal  mountains  has  been  named  after  our  friend 
Dr.  Alexander  of  the  Free  Press.  I am  very  muoh 
disposed  to  visit  New  Guinea  which  is  a mnoh  more 
get-at-able  and  promising  subject  than  Uganda. 

Tasmania  I mean  to  revisit  and  oarefully  note  the 
progress  it  has  made  during  the  past  five  years.  Will 
interview  the  new  members  of  the  Ministry,  mean  to 
spend  a few  weeks  in  N.  S.  Wales  and  hope  to  visit 
Mildura,  &o.  Will  endeavour  to  effect  a meeting  with 
our  oorreBpondent  “ Aberdonensis”  and  by  rubbing 
our  heads  together  something  may  be  got  oat  of  them. 

In  Visiting  the  Antipodes  I have  another  objeot 
in  view,  viz.  to  further  study  the  Chinese  Labour  Ques- 
tion with  a view  to  advocating  their  introduction  into 
the  Upper  Valleys  of  the  Amazon. 


COFFEE  PLANTING  NOTES  FROM  COORG. 

O00RG,  March  3rd.— In  my  Notes  of  the  20th  ultimo 
I alluded  to  the  precautions  taken  against  borer  on 
some  of  the  3outh  Goorg  Estates.  Catching  and  de- 
stroying tbe  insects  in  the  image  stage  has  been 
muoh  ridiouled,  is  looked  upon  as  hopelessly  futile 
to  make  any  impression  on  their  numbers  in  this 
way  as  it  would  be  to  bale  on1,  s«v,  Mip  Cauvery 
Rvcr  at  any  ^pot  without  ouiting  off  tho  inrush  of 
waters  from  above.  The  parallel  is  not  gtriotly 
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accurate,  for  whereas  the  waters  of  the  Cauvery 
would  be  diminished  only  by  the  number  of  cups 
ladled  out  of  it,  the  killing  of  every  female  fly  at 
least  would,  having  regard  to  tbe  prolifioness  of 
creatures  low  down  in  the  soale  of  creation,  result 
id  the  destruction  of  many  prospeotive  borers, 
provided  the  inseots  were  destroyed  before  any  eggs 
.were  laid.  , The  ohanoes  are  in  favour  of  this  being 
done  if , operations  are  oommenoed  early  in  the 
season,  and  the  insects  captured  in  the  active  en- 
joyment of  existence— as  it  may,  I think,  be  reason- 
ably presumed  that  laying  its  eggs  is  the  last  aot 
of  the  female’s  life  preliminary  to  its  hopping  the 
twig.  As  an  auxiliary  operation  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  measures  taken  to  combat  borer,  the 
,plen  is,  I venture  to  think,  not  to  be  despised. 
1 Ilere  we  are  trying  rubbing  down  the  stems  of  the 
trees  with  pieces  of  gunni  sacks  and  lime,  washing 
them  with  brushes  in  parts  that  have  invariably 
suffered  badly  with  borer.  The  effects  of  this  experi- 
ment  will  be  watched  with  the  keenest  interest. 
T}ie  pest  causes  suoh  terrible  destruction  that  no 
, jpeaDS  should  be  left  untried  to  mitigate  it  is 
possible.  Pruning  and  manuring  are  still  iu 
hand  in  several  places  in  the  Suntikoppa  district. 
Every  week  sees  work  completed  on  one  or  two 
places,  but  it  will  probably  not  be  till  the  middle  of 
the  month  before  all  tbe  places  are  done.  Fish 
manure,  bones,  burnt  soil,  nitrate  of  soda  and  cattle 
duDg  have  been  used  .largely  this  seaeoD.  Each 
of  the  different  manures  has  been  applied  separately 
to  separate  pieoes.  An  idea  can  thus  be  formed  of 
the  effects  of  the  different  fertilisers.  The  pruning 
whioh  is  being  done  consists  simply  in  removing  old 
wood  ana  wood  that  will  not  bear  No  great  efforts 
are,  made  to  preserve  tbe  shape  and  symmetry  of  tbe 
bushes.— M,  Mail. 

“MEING.” 

Inventions  of  the  21st  January  contained  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  : — “Among  the  Laos,  a people  inha- 
biting a distriot  of  Siam,  the  chewing  of  a prepara- 
tion oalled  ‘Meing’  is  almost  universal,  the  praotioe 
being  especially  esteemed  by  those  whose  labour 
brings  great  bodily  fatigue.  Recent  inquiry  shows 
that  this  delioaoy  is  prepared  from  the  Assam 
tea  - plant  of  commeroe.  The  leaves,  instead  of 
being  used  for  an  infused  beverage  as  in  other 
countries,  are  steamed,  tied  into  bundles,  and 
buried  in  the  ground  for  about  15  days,  after 
whiph  the  product  will  keep  for  two  years  or  more. 
A similar  use  of  tea  is  not  wholly  unknown  else- 
Where-.  Good  authority  states  that,  even  in  European 
countries,  the  ordinary  dried  leaves  are  sometimes 
paten,  a > craving  being  gradually  established,  as 
in  tobaoco-ohewing,’’— London  Cor.,  3rd  Maroh. 


THE  BURMA  RUBY  MINES. 

Allahabad,  March  17. — A stone . was  discovered  at 
the  Burma  Ruby  . Mines  last  week  which  has  been 
valued  at  R17,000.  This  is  the  most  valuable  ruby 
f that,  has,  come  to  light  for  some  considerable  time 
past.  The  story  that  two  rubies  had  been  found 
in  the  mines  worth  14  lakhs  of  rupees  was  evidently 
a mere  fairy  tale.— If.  Mail. 



BRAZIL  COFFEE  NOTES. 

Owing  to  the  high  prices  ruling  for  coffee  many 
large  planters  in  Cuba  are  arranging  to  replant  the 
lapds  formerly  devoted  to  coffee.  In  another  five 
years  the  .West  Indian  puduct  .will  be  very  largely 
iporeased. 

The  §an.lwioh  Islands  .coffee  crop  for  1894-95  is 
esiim»jted  at  pne  pillion,  pounds,  owing  *0  the  rapid 
development  of  the  pew  industry  there.  Odc  Company 
now  has  120  acres  under  cultivation  and  will  plant  50 
sores  mqre  next  year,— Rio  Mews. 


UNDERWRITERS  AND  TEA. 

Tea  has  not  proved  a very  good  risk  for  under- 
writers during  the  past  year,  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  casualties  that  have  happened  through  bad  naviga- 
tion in  some  of  the  Indian  rivers,  the  claims  have 
been  abnormal,  and  will  probably  result  in  tl  e pre- 
miums beiDg  raised  during  this  season.  The  onimary 
net  rate  on  tea  with  average  from  Calcutta  to  London 
by  first-olass  steamers  is  about  16s  per  cent.  This 
includes  transit  from  the  tea  gardens  to  the  port  of 
shipment,  thenoe  to  the  warehouse  in  London  ; and  the 
f.p.a.  rates  from  Darjeeling  and  Colombo  to  Lor  don 
are  respectively  10s  per  cent  and  6s  8d  per  cent/  Of 
course,  the  risk  on  Ceylon  tea  is  not  affected  in  the 
same  way  as  Indian,  beoauee  the  railway  from  Kandy 
to  Colombo  brings  moat  of  the  tea  from  the  plantations 
lo  the  ship,  and  the  risk  is  reduced  to  a minimum. — 
Financial  Times. 

♦ 

JAVA  NEWS. 

From  Blitar  it  is  reported  tbe  prospects  for  this 
year’s  coffee  crip  are  very  bad  owing  to  heavy 
rains.  Estates  that  produced  2,000  and  3,000  pikula 
of  coflee  last  year  estimate  their  crops  for  this 
year  at  200  and  300  pikuls.  The  trees  appear  to 
be  unusually  healthy  and  full  of  promise  for  1894. 

Tbe  sereh  disease  which  has  been  prevalent  rn  the 
sugar  plantations  of  East  Java  for  some  time  seems 
to  be  disappearing.  Tbe  planters  are  now  using 
tbeir  own  cane  for  replanting  instead  of  importing  it. 

Ponies  in  Java  are  known  to  have  degenerated 
very  muoh  in  times  gone  by.  Therefore  a society, 
composed  chiefly  of  Preanger  tea  planters,  is  now 
making  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  decline  of  the 
Sandalwood  vs riety  by  importing  ohoice  enimals  to  breed 
from  and  by  keeping  a pedigree  book.— S,  F.  Press. 



Kava. — While  in  Samoa,  Lady  Jersey  tasted 
kava.  She  writes  : — “ After  the  King,  the  prin- 
cipal Tulafale  (talking  man),  and  myself  had 
paid  and  received  all  proper  compliment?,  the 
kava  bowl  was  introduced.  Kava  is  a drink  ex- 
tracted from  the  root  of  the  Maoropiper  methysti- 
oum,  a kind  of  pepper  shrub.  The  orthodox 
mpde  of  preparation  is  for  a young  girl,  or  some- 
times a youth,  to  chew  the  root  into  a pulp  (in 
these  degenerate  days  a grater  is  sometimes 
substituted  for  teeth) ; it  is  then  mixed  with 
water,  and  squeezed  through  a bunch  of  long 
bark-strings  till  the  juice  is  dear  and  free  from 
any  pieces  of  root.  The  preparation  is  thrown 
backwards  and  forwards  from  one  vessel  to 
another,  and  when  the  maker  announces  that  all 
is  ready  the  assistants  clap  their  hands,  then 
some  of  the  beverage  is  lifted  out  of  the  tanoa, 
or  large  wooden  bowl  with  legs,  and  carried  in 
a coconut  shell  to  the  principal  person  present. 
He  is  supposed  to  drain  it  at  a draught  if 
not,  the  remainder  is  thrown  away  and  the  shell 
refilled  and  carried  to  each  of  the  guests  in  turn, 
with  the  strictest  regard  to  the  rules  of  prece- 
dence, a kind  of  senesohal  or  herald  Galling  out 
the  name  of  the  next  recipient.  The  Samoans 
are  exceedingly  fond  of  kava  ; it  does  not  affect 
the  head,  but  a very  great  quantity  is  said  to 
produce  temporary  paralysis  of  tbe  limbs.  Home 
new-comers  compare  the  taste  to  soapy  water 
I did  not  think  it  particu'arly  d'sagreeable,  and 
can  imagine  that  one  might  end  by  liking  it, 
though  n would  always  be  difficult  to  drink  the 
whole  cupful  without  drawing  breeth  A kava 
bowl  >n  constant  use  ultimately  acquires  a 
beautiful  blue  gb  zb  insiue,  and  is  then  highly 
valued  .—Australasian. 
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PRESERVATION  FOR  LOCALLY  GROWN 
TIMBER. 

A correspondent,  who  tellB  ua  he  has  read  recent 
remarks  we  offered  as  to  the  very  free  u;e  of 
teak  by  our  Railway  Department,  aska  whether 
it  ia  known  if  the  Ceylon  Government  haa  made 
any  attempts  to  experimental^;)  upon  native-grown 
woods  with  some  of  the  many  methods  in  use 
elsewhere  for  the  preservation  of  timber,  It  is 
pointed  out  to  us  that  all  sleepers  imported  for 
our  railways  have  b6en  submitted  to  one  or  other 
of  the  processts  indicated,  and  that  but  for 
the  result  to  this,  the  wood  of  the  fir  tree  would 
perish  with  a rapidity  to  which  our  own  native- 
grown  timbers  would  not  be  exposed.  We  are  quite 
aware  that  the  hard  and  close-grained  woods 
of  looal  growfh  do  not  lend  themselves  so 
readily  to  certain  preservative  operations  as  do 
the  woods  of  which  our  imported  sleepers 
mainly  consist ; but  it  seems  very  likely  that 
by  careful  experimentalizing  some  means  could 
be  found  to  redress  tms  disability.  It  app  ars 
to  us  extraordinary  that  the  very  hardness  end 
density  <f  our  woods,  in  itself  so  valuable  a 
quality,  should  be  al  owed  to  remain  the  chief 
obstacle  to  their  free  use  in  railway  wotk  in  this 
island.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  preservative 
fluids  used  oannot  be  forced  throughout  the 
structures  of  hard  woods  ; but  we  are  somewhat 
inolined  to  think  that  this  assertion  is  of  com- 
paratively distant  date,  and  was  of  a time  when 
boilers  were  not  constructed  to  resist  the  pressures 
now  in  such  oommon  use.  Prior  to  the  1b st  ten 
years  or  so,  the  highest  pressure  used  for  locomotive 
engine  boilers  was  about  120  ib.  to  the  square  inch. 
Now,  sinoe  locomotives  have  been  compounded, 
we  hear  of  cases  where  2401b.  to  the  square 
inoh  have  been  safely  employed.  If,  therefore, 
it  has  been  simply  a question  of  pressure  that 
can  be  safely  used  to  foroe  the  preservative 
fluids  throughout  the  structure  of  timber,  it 
would  seem  to  be  possible  that  by  specially  ar- 
ranged methods,  force  might  now  be  safely 
be  employed  which  would  be  adequate  to 
the  effective  treatment  of  the  hardest 
and  most  dense  of  the  timbers  to  be  found  in 
Ceylon  forests.  Such  is  the  view  taken  by  the  corres- 
pondent referred  to,  and  we  have  only  recently  alluded 
to  the  effeot  the  enormously  increased  price  of  teak 
is  likely  to  have  upon  its  future  use,  as  also  to 
the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  souroes  from  which 
at  the  present  time  we  draw  our  main  supplies 
of  railway  sleepers.  It  oan  only  be  rational,  there- 
fore, to  oonsider  how  it  may  be  possible  to  utilize 
in  the  future  the  vast  supplies  of  timber  whioh 
this  island  affords.  We  have,  above,  suggested 
a oourse  of  experiment.  This  no  doubt  may  prove 
costly  ; but  it  would  be  economical  in  the  end 
if  it  afforded  the  means  of  utilizing  native 
woods  for  purposes  for  which  we  now  have  to 
import  foreign  timber.  We  do  not  think  the  Ceylon 
Government  should  refuse  to  incur  the  expense 
of  doing  this,  and  probably  the  presence  of  an 
expert  in  suoh  work  would  be  necessary.  But 
firBt  of  all  let  inquiry  be  made  through  the 
Crown  Agents  as  to  the  progress  making  in 
liuiope  with  the  different  pres  ivative  processes, 
and  upon  the  result  might  oe  determined  the 
QOturae  to  be  adopted  here. 


COFFEE  CONSUMPTION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  1892. 

This  was  the  largest  for  any  year  on  record,  reach- 
ing a total  of  691,691  tons  for  Kurope  and  the  United 
States,  a gain  over  1891  of  31,835  tons  and  over  1890 
of  81,477  tous.  This  is  a remarkable  showing,  in 
view  of  the  high  cost  of  the  article.  Almost  the  entire 
increase  is  credited  to  the  United  States,  the  gain 
in  Europe  being  only  2,695  tons.  Europe  used  422,801 
tons  of  coffee  in  1892  ; the  United  States,  268,891  tous. 

Tae  future  Brazil  supply  is  variously  estimated, 
and  is  thought  cau-ot  exceed  5,500,000  bags  from  Rio 
and  Santi  s. 

The  Java  crop  ot  1893-94  will  show  a heavy  de- 
crease; some  estimate  a falling  off  of  two-thirds. 
Nicaragua  is  expected  to  furnish  the  largest  orop 
ever  grown.  The  reports  from  the  United  States  of 
Columbia  indicate  a reduced  yield;  similar  accounts 
come  from  the  Malabar  coast  and  Manila. 

There  nre  no  indications  that  the  world’s  production 
is  likely  to  overlap  its  requirements  to  an  extent 
large  enough  to  inaugurate  an  era  of  low  prices. — 
American  Grocer,  Feb.  8. 

- - — 

MAURITIUS. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY,  PORT  LOUIS,  MARCH  11. 

The  Weather  and  the  Crop. — Tile  quantity  of 
rain  that  has  iallen  since  last  month  has  been  in- 
sufficient in  certain  districts.  Those  to  windward  of 
th«  island  have  principally  felt  the  want  ot  water. 
The  crop  is  entirely  finished  and  only  a few  unim- 
portant 1 t«  of  syrups  of  inferior  quality  now  arrive 
on  the  market.  Up  to  the  4th  insfc.  we  have  re- 
ceived in  the  warehouses  in  town  557,057  bags  les« 
than  at  the  same  period  last  year. 

Vanilla. — The  market  is  firm.  We  have  to  quote 
the  sale  of  a lew  small  lots  of  fine  quality  at  R23 
to  24  per  kilo  above  6 inches.  We  entirely  coi  firm 
our  last  valuation  as  regards  the  outturn  of  the  crop 
which  will  not  exceed  8,000  kiles. 

Aloe  Fibre. — The  market  has  resumed  a firmer 
tone.  We  have  to  quote  the  sale  of  50  bales  fine 
quality  at  R270.  Good  to  middling  K260  per  ton 
we  quote. 

Coffee. — Prices  for  good  quality  have  consider- 
ably advanced  owiDg  to  a reduced  stock  and  having 
no  importation  to  report  since  our  last  it  is  worth 
now  from  R90  to  100  per  50  kilos,  mixed  triage  qua- 
lities are  nominal  at  R40  to  54  per  50  ki'os  according 
to  quality.  R6uui<  n and  Madagascar  are  very  scarce. 
— Merchants'  and  Planters’  Gazette. 


BRAZIL  COFFEE  NOTES. 

If  the  people  who  are  trying  to  make  money  out 
of  Chinese  immigration  could  be  sent  into  the  coffee 
fields  and  obliged  to  work,  the  outlook  for  the  next 
coffee  crop  would  be  better  than  it  is  at  present. 
— Au  association  has  been  organised  here  nnder  the 
title  “Sociedade  Mutualidade  Agricola”  for  the  in- 
troduction of  Chinese  laborers.  It  promises  to  send 
them  home  at  the  end  of  five  years,  but  we  are 
willing  to  guarantee  that  the  promise  will  never  be 
kept.  The  society  has  induced  the  octogenarian 
Councillor  Sinimbu  to  acoept  it  presidency,  solely, 
of  course,  for  the  influence  of  bis  name. — According 
to  the  Pltarol,  of  Juiz  de  Fora,  the  president  of  the 
meeting  of  planters  held  there  to  dircuss  Chinese 
labor,  announced  that  he  had  received  a letter  from 
the  United  States  minister  recommending  Mr.  Johu 
Lawson,  who  had  undertaken  to  introduce  (Jhmeoe 
laborors  for  the  impoverished  asricullure  of  the  oountry. 
Mr.  Lawson’s  contract  is  for  the  introduction  ot 
50,000  laborers  at  the  rate  of  10,000  a year,  and  the 
maximum  cost  will  be  <£20  per  capita.  The  wages 
are  not  specified,  but  Mr.  Lawson  suggests  that  §7 
would  probably  be  the  rate, —Rio  News,  Jan.  31, 
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NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

Ceylon  Shipments  of  Tea. — The  statement,  still 
made,  we  believe,  in  some  school  books,  that  tea 
comes  from  China  is  an  old  and  very  incomplete 
story  now-a-days.  The  rapid  expansion  of  the  tea 
trade  of  India  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  that  state- 
ment fifteen  years  since,  and  Ceylon  has  upset  the 
idea  altogether.  The  supply  of  tea  from  Ceylon  is 
increasing  to  an  astonishing  extent.  The  shipment 
in  January  amounted  to  5,757,0001b.,  and  for  February 
will  no  doubt  be  in  excess  of  this.  One  ship  in  J anuary 
took  925,850  lb.,  or  over  400  tons,  of  tea,  and  since 
then  another  ship  has  exceeded  even  this  record — 
which  was  the  biggest  up  to  the  end  of  January — 
by  carrying  over  1,000,000  lb.  of  tea  from  Colombo. 

Tea  and  Coffee  in  France. — A discussion  is 
going  forward  in  Paris  about  the  merits  of  coffee 
and  tea.  Just  as  English  people  have  reached  per- 
fection in  the  brewing  of  tea,  the  French  are  con- 
summate artists  in  all  their  dealings  with,  coffee. 
The  English,  who  try  to  imitate  them  in  this, 
and  who  are  not  very  familiar  with  the  ways  of 
the  country,  almost  invariably  blunder.  They  make 
the  discovery  that  chicory  is  used  in  cafe  au  lait, 
and  they  conclude  that  the  success  of  all  French 
coffee,  however  drunk,  lies  in  a judicious  admixture 
of  this  root.  The  cafe  noir,  however,  which  is 
drunk  after  meals,  is  pure  coffee  made  very  strong  : 
at  all  events,  it  should  be  so.  Then  there  is  an 
art  in  the  roasting,  and  much  motive  in  keeping 
the  berries  from  the  fire  until  a short  time  before 
they  are  required.  That  the  French  should  have 
become  great  coffee-drinkers  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  their  own  skill  in  preparing  the  beverage. 
They  take  it  for  their  first  breakfast,  they  take  it 
after  their  midday  meal,  and  again  at  night.  Black 
coffee,  strong  as  it  should  be,  has  a powerful  in- 
fluence upon  the  nervous  system,  which  is  not 
moderated  by  the  addition  of  spirit  drunk  with  it 
or  immediately  afterwards.  In  Paris,  where  so  little 
is  needed  to  set  people’s  nerves  wrong,  it  is  said 
that  coffee  is  working  much  mischief.  Who  knows 
how  far  it  may  not  have  been  responsible  for  the 
Panama  scandals?  It  belongs  to  the  category  of 
insidious  agents  of  foreign  origin.  M.  Zola, 
who  now  (according  to  the  correspondent  of  the 
St.  James's  > azette)  appears  to  spend  most  of 
his  time  answering  questions  put  to  him  by 
journalists  of  all  subjects  on  which  it  is  possible 
for  opinions  to  differ,  has  been  prevailed  upon  to 
say  something  about  coffee.  He  tells  us  that  for 
twenty  years  he  has  ceased  to  drink  it,  and  that, 
although  he  takes  a little  now,  it  agrees  badly  with 
his  nerves.  He  long  ago  gave  up  wine  entirely  and 
took  to  tea.  He  confesses  that  he  is  a “great  drinker” 
of  this  beverage.  M.  Clemenceau  is  another  ; tea  is 
the  only  fillip  he  believes  in  when  the  brain  wants 
sharpening. 

On  Tea. — Under  the  title  “ Thoughts  on  Theine  ” a 
pamphlet  has  been  issued  by  a member  of  the  tea 
trade  in  Aberdeen,  in  which  advice  is  offered  on 
the  subject  of  growing,  drying,  selling  and  drinking 
tea.  The  chief  points  suggested  by  the  author  are 
the  following  : The  grower,  by  closely  supervising 

the  coolie  labour  engaged  in  plucking,  curing, 
in  carefully  maiking  on  each  individual  paekage  an 
honest  tare,  and  in  securing  that  the  same  make  and 
quality  are  in  every  package  of  an  invoiced  lot.  The 
seller,  by  keeping  all  his  teas  in  bulk,  notin  paokets, 
and  by  having  these  teas  seleoted  with  due  regard 
to  the  water  of  the  district  in  which  they  are  to  be  used. 
The  consumer  must  put  himself  to  the  trouble  to 
see  that  the  tea  he  likes  has  had  fre  h water,  freshly 
boild,  and  in  its  first  boiled  stage,  poured  upon  it. 
After  standing,  warmly  covered  for  ten  minutes  the  de- 
licate infusion  is  ready,  and.  as  our  author  observes,  is 
“really  nectar  for  the  gods.”  From  judioiously  pre- 
pared blends  a second  cup  of  good  *ea  may  be  had  ; 
but,  in  many  cases,  only  fr<  sb  tea,  freshly  boiled 
wafer,  aLd  another  ten  minutes’  infusion  will  yield 
that  desirable  consummation. 

Tea  Proipects  and  Tea  Estimates.— Discussing  this 
subject  the  Grocer  says  “ The  firmuesa  and  buoy- 
ancy whioh  characterised  the  market  during  the 


olosing  months  of  1892  end  in  January  of  this  year, 
chiefly  on  the  strength  of  the  revised  estimates 
issued  last  autumn  having  been  carried  too 
far,  have  been  succeeded  by  flatness  and  de- 
pression, and  the  advance  in  value  then  estab- 
lished has  since  been  partly  lost.  It  mar,  however, 
be  presumed  that  the  total  of  113,687,0001b.  in  round 
numbers)  fairly  represents  the  extent  of  the  1892-93 
orop,  so  that  the  trade  may  feel  pretty  sure  that 
no  serious  discrepancies  in  the  estimates  (real  or 
imaginary)  will  from  thiH  time  be  announred.  Both 
importers  and  the  wholesale  dealers  will  now  know 
better  what  supply  they  will  have  to  depend  on  until 
the  period  arrives  for  the  new  crops  of  Indian  tea 
to  come  forward,  and  it  is  possible  for  the  market 
to  exhibit  greater  steadiness,  as  arrivals  begin  to 
fall  off  materially,  and  the  quantities  in  publio 
sales  to  shrink  into  smal'er  dimensions.  Still  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that,  whilst  stocks  of 
Oeylon  and  Ohina  descriptions  are  much  lighter 
than  in  1892,  those  of  Indian  teas,  equalling 

50.000. 000  lb.  on  the  1st  instant,  are  in  excess  of  the 
weight  on  hand  in  1892,  end  considerably  larger 
than  the  average  of  40,000,000  lb.,  or  more,  that 
were  held  in  this  port  at  the  same  period  of  the  two 
previous  years.  It  is  also  reckoned  that  tbe  ship- 
ments of  tea  from  Calcutta  to  all  places  from 
May  1st  to  Deoember  31st,  1892,  reached  nearly 

100.000. 000  lb.  and  allowing  7,000,000  lb.  for  ex- 
portation from  thence  to  tbe  colonies  aDd  other 
ports,  there  remained  close  upon  6,700,000  lb.  to  be 
afterwards  shipped  to  this  ccuQtry,  whioh  would 
bring  the  exports  hither  for  tbe  enrrent  sessoD  up 
to  107,000,000  lb.,  or  more  than  sufficient,  plus  the 
bonded  Btock,  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  consumers, 
who  in  the  United  Kingdom,  during  1892  took 
off  109,528,169  lb.  of  tea  of  this  olass,  against 
98,941,931  lb.  iu  1891,  and  101,961,6861b  in  1890.”— 
H.  and  C . Mail,  March  3. 


COFFEE,  COCOA  AND  CARDAMOMS. 

(From  I.  A.  Rucker  and  Bencraft's  Weekly 
Circular.) 

London,  March  2nd,  1893. 
COFFEE. — We  have  received  the  well  known 
yearly  table  of  statistics  issued  by  the  following 
Rotterdam  Brokers.  Messrs.  G.  Duuring  and  Zoon, 
Dalen  andPlemp,  Kolff,  and  W.  A.  Kamp,  and  Leonard 
Jacobson  and  Zonen,  from  which  we  extract  as  follows: — 
Imports — Europe  and  United  States: — 

1893.  1892.  1891. 


Bags. 

Bags. 

Bags. 

Mexico  & C.  America. . 

1,500,000 

1,258,000 

1,349,100 

Venezuela 

900,000 

859,000 

816,700 

West  Indian  Islands  ... 

200,000 

257,000 

179,900 

Haiti 

500,000 

476,000 

454,700 

Brazil  Exports  : — 

1892-93. 

1891-92. 

1890-91. 

Rio 

3,000,000 

3,702,000 

2,350,000 

Santos 

3,500,000 

3,588,000 

3,041,000 

Bahia 

250,000 

306,200 

156,000 

Imports — Menado  into 

Holland  ... 

11,000 

3,500 

5,100 

Exports — Macassar 

and  Timor 

80,000 

50,000 

32,100 

Exports — Ceylon 

42,000 

50,000 

116,700 

Imports — Europe  and 

States  of 

East  India 

and  Manilla 

250,000 

338,000 

208,700 

Imports — Africa  and 

Moka 

220,000 

215,000 

114,000 

Java  Government  and 

Private 

950,000 

695,600 

398,700 

Padang 

83,000 

59,800 

74,300 

Grand  Total  .. 

11,486,000  11,858,100 

9,297,000 

Imports — Europe  and  United  States  : — 

1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

Eags. 

Bags. 

Bags. 

Mexico  & C.  America. . 

997,200 

1,055,200 

900,900 

Venezuela 

612,300 

701,400 

713,900 

West  Indian  Island  . . 

269,300 

296,900 

214,600 

Haiti 

463,200 

449,700 

769,100 
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Brazil  Exports  : — 

1889-90. 

1888-89. 

1887-88. 

Rio 

2,441,100 

3,786,100 

1,896,700 

Santos 

2,061,600 

2,555,900 

1,327,800 

Bahia 

169,500 

164,200 

106,400 

Imports  Menado  into 
Holland 

23,000 

8,000 

4,000 

Exports — Macassar 

and  Timor 

86,300 

100,000 

112,300 

42,600 

111,100 

Exports — Ceylon 

110,000 

Imports — Europe  and 
States  of 
East  India 
and  Manilla 

299,500 

261,600 

338,000 

Imports— Africa  and 
Moka 

130,400 

118,100 

73,800 

Java  Government  and 
Private 

918,100 

873,300 

498,800 

Padang 

86,700 

105,500 

89,000 

Grand  Total  . . 8,658,200  10,598,200  7,077,000 


Of  course  the  figures  which  are  found  in  the  first 
column,  and  which  total  11,486,000  bags,  are  estimates. 
Europe  and  the  United  States  : — 


1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

Bags. 

Bags. 

Bags. 

Importations 

11,898,400 

10,386,100 

9,701.200 

Deliveries 

11,378,500 

10,570,400 

10,127,700 

Stock,  31st  Dec. 

1,653,200 

1,134,100 

1,320,300 

1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

Bags. 

Bags. 

Bags. 

Importations 

10,268,000 

9,670,600 

9,054,300 

Deliveries 

10,175,500 

10,344,900 

9,185,800 

Stock,  31st  Dec. 

1,746,800 

1,655,200 

2,334,700 

These  figures  confirm  the  statements  issued  by  us 
for  many  months,  viz  , that  this  campaign,  supply 
and  demand  promised  to  be  about  on  a par.  Last 
year,  according  to  these  figures  of  the  Dutch  brokers, 
we  delivered  11,378,000  bags,  this  year  estimates  of 
supply  total  11,486,000  bags.  Some  argue  that  we 
shall  deliver  less  this  year,  but  on  the  other  hand 
shall  we  get  6,500,000  export  from  Rio  and  Santos, 
as  per  their  figures,  so  far  the  Brazil  receipts  do 
not  point  to  such  an  export.  Markets  continue  ex- 
cessively quiet,  and  the  values  of  spot  coffees  have 
given  again  a little.  Terminal  markets  rule  steady  but 
quiet.  Havre  appears  to  be  firm,  106  francs  having 
been  paid  for  March. 


CINCHONA  BARK. 

(From  G.  M.  & C.  Woodhouse's  Monthly  Report.) 
Imports  of  Cinchona  Bark  into  Germany — 1st 
January  to  31st  December. 

1892.  1891.  1890. 

Kilos.  Kilos.  Kilos. 

From  Great  Britain..  3,616,600  1,952,700  1,875,800 
Netherlands  ..  1,423,900  2,734,900  2,161,300 

Elsewhere  ..  878,200  1,316,900  212,800 


5,918,700  6,004,500  4,849,900 


English. 

English. 

English. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Equivalent  to 

13,062,000  13,261,000 

10,703,000 

1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

From  Great  Britain. 

. 2,765,800 

2,289,400 

2,514,800 

Netherlands  . 

. 2,239,300 

2,012,600 

402,900 

1,485,300 

Elsewhere 

212,800 

243,200 

5.217,900 

4,704,800 

4,243,300 

English. 

English. 

English. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb- 

Equivalent  to  .. 

11,515,000 

10,383,000 

9,364,000 

Exports  of  Quinine  and  Quinine  Salts  from 
Germany. 


To  Great  Britain  . 
United  States  . 
Elsewhere 

1892. 

Ozs. 

. 1,279,000 

. 3,083,000 

. 3,604,000 

1891. 

Ozs. 

1.176.000 

1.612.000 
3,771,000 

1890. 

Ozs. 

1,127,000 

1.854.000 

2.555.000 

7,966,000 

6,589,000 

6,536,000 

To  Great  Britain  . . 
United  States  . . 
Elsewhere 

1889. 

Ozs. 

. 1,236,000 ) 

2.129.000  ^ 

2.691.000  J 

1888. 

Oz-. 

6,417,000 

1887. 

Ozs. 

4,011,000 

6,059,000 

6,417,000 

4,011,000 

Imports  into  the  United  (States— 1st  January  to 


31st  December. 


1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb 

Cinohona  Bark 

3,144,000 

2,861,000 

3,274,000 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

Quinine  and  Quinine 

Salta 

3,486,000 

2,527,000 

3,800,000 

1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Cinohona  Bark 

1,428,000 

2,325,000 

4,418,000 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

QuiDine  and  Quinine 

Salts 

2,676,000 

2,074,000 

2,567,000 

In  the  above  statements  we  1 

are  enabled 

to  give 

statistics  of  Bark  and  Quinine  in  Germany,  the  largest 
manufacturing  country,  and  in  the  United  States,  the 
largest  consuming  country  of  Quinine.  It  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  in  1892  Germanv  should  have 
imported  the  larger  poition  of  its  Bark  fiom  Great 
Britain  rather  than  from  Holland ; but  the  chief 
feature  of  interest  is  the  very  large  and  steady  in- 
crease in  the  export  of  Quinine  and  other  Quinine  Salts, 
which  have  nearly  doubled  since  1887.  These  figures 
folly  confirm  the  reports  of  a large  increase  in  con- 
sumption during  the  last  two  years,  owing  to  influenza. 
In  oomparing  the  exports  of  Quinine  from  Germany 
with  the  imports  of  Quinine  into  the  United  S'ates 
it  appears  that  in  1892  and  1889  the  United  States 
imported  the  chief  part  of  its  Quinine  direct  from 
Germany, whilst  in  1890  and  1891  a considerable  portion 
may  have  been  taken  from  the  stocks  of  German 
Quinine  in  this  country.  No  statistic*  are  available 
showing  what  are  the  stocks  of  Quinine  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  they  are  probably  much  reduced.  The 
stooks  of  Bark  in  London  are  returned  in  packages, 
which  of  course  vary  in  weight,  but  for  the  purposes 
of  comparison,  if  we  estimate  South  American  bales, 
&c.,  at  100  lb.,  and  Ceylon,  East  India,  &c.,  at  250  lb. 
eaoh,  the  Stocks  on  31st  Dec.  for  last  6 years  would 


compare  as  follows  : — 

1892.  1891.  1890. 

lb.  lb.  lb. 

6.260.000  8,216,000  8,761,000 

1889.  1888.  1887. 

lb.  lb.  lb. 

9.350.000  9,675,000  9,583,000 


and  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  show  the  Imports  and 
Exports  of  Bark  for  the  same  period  to  have  been  — 
1892.  1891.  1890. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Imports 

.11,917,000 

11,934,000 

13,083  000 

Exports 

.12,356,000 

11,879,000 

11,848,000 

Left  for  Home  Coo- 

sumption  . 

0 nil 

55,000 

1,235,000 

—439,000 

1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Imports 

.14,515,000 

16,264,000 

16,109,000 

Exports 

.13,606,000 

13,865,000 

14,714,000 

Left  for  Home  Con- 
sumption 

1,009,000 

2,399,000 

1,395,000 
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From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  for  some  years 
past  we  have  had  to  draw  on  our  s'ooks  of  Bark  to 
supply  the  requirements  of  tbe  trade  as  the  quantities 
impo'ted  have  b6en  insufficient.  In  G rtnauy  also  it 
reems  probable  that  no  Stocks  of  Batk  or  Quinine 
can  have  accumulated,  in  the  manufacturers  hands  at 
ary  rate  for  some  years,  in  fact,  in  1892  it  appears 
from  the  statistics,  that  the  quantity  of  Qu'nine, 
&o.,  exported  considerably  exceeded  the  quantity  of 
Bark  imported  : this,  if  the  Bark  imported  is  esti- 
mated to  contain  on  an  average  3J  per  cent  of 
Crystallised  Sulphate  Qu-  nine — the  amount  of  Quinine 
contents  would  be  as  folio  ws,  viz.  : — 


1 892. 

Imports  of  Oz9. 

Bark  equivalent  to  ozs. 

Quinine  ..7,315,000 

Add  Imports  of  Quinine  262, 1 00 

7,577,000 

Exports  of  Quinine  and  | 7,966,000 

Quinine  Salts J 

Left  for.  Home  Cot-  j — 
sumption  and  Stock  j — 389,000 

Imports  of 

Bark  equivalent  toozj.  Quinine. . 
Add  Imports  cf  Quinine 


1891. 

1890. 

Oz*. 

Ozs. 

7,421,000 

5,994,000 

258,000 

361,000 

7,679,000 

6 3'75.0l0 

6,569,000 

5,536,000 

1,090,000 

839.000 

1889. 

1888. 

Oz°. 

Ozs. 

6,448,000 

5,S15.000 

367,000 

215,000 

6,815,000 

6,030,000 

6,059,000 

5,417,000 

756,000 

613,000 

Left  for  Home  Consumption  and 
Stock 

Outlie  other  hand,  the  Stock  of  Bark  in  Amstt 
on  3 1st  December  was  estimated  at — 

1892  ..  ..  11,268  packages. 

1891  ..  ••  5,279  „ 


Increase  . . 5,989  ,, 

At  250  lb.  each  equivalent  to  1,497,250  lb. 

As  regards  the  supplies  of  Bark  the  shipments  from 
Ceylon,  British  E.  I.  and  Java  from  1st  January  to 
31st  Deoember  have  been  es  follows  : — 

Ceylon.  British  E.I.  Java.  Total, 
lb  lb.  English  lb.  lb. 

1892  ..  6,675,194  2,456,024  7,191,341  16,322,559 

1891  ..  5,589,551  3,123,934  8,699,530  17,413,015 

1890  ..  8,779,500  2,294,379  7,291,169  18,365,048 

1889  ..  9,325,728  2,406,908  6,323,306  17,055,942 

1888  ..  12,482,817  2.297,306  4,306,656  19,086,778 


The  arrivals  of  Cultivated  Calisaya  Bark  from 
Bolivia  for  the  past  six  years  have  averaged  about 
7,300  packages,  and  other  South  American  importa- 
tions have  practicaily  ceased,  but  it  is  reported  that 
considerable  shipments  might  be  made  of  Calisayn 
Bark  from  the  plantations  in  Bolivia  if  auy  material 
rise  in  prices  took  place. 

4,300  peckages  West  Coast  African  Bark  were  sold 
•at  public  sale  last  year  against  720  packages  in  1891. 

Brices  at  end  of  each  year  compere  as  follows  :— 


Value  of  unit 
of  Quinine. 

1892  . . lgd  per  lb. 

1891  ..  l^d  „ 

1890  ..  lid  „ 

1889  ..  lid  to  2d  „ 

1888  ..  lid  „ 


German  Quinine  on 
the  spot. 

9Jd  per  oz. 

9id 

1/ 

1/24 

1/31 


Prices  of  Bark  have  declined  since  end  of  1889 
from  l-|d  to  2d  per  unit  to  Id  per  unit.,  and  of  Quinine 
(CermaD)  from  2|d  per  oz.  1 9J  per  oz.  Of  course 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Bark  is  not  a crop,  and 
increased  supplies  could  be  obtained  iu  the  course  of 
a few  months  by  planters  coppicing  or  uprooting 
their  trees,  and,  no  doubt,  any  material  advance  in 
prioes  would  soon  be  followed  by  larger  importations, 
yet  since  the  price  of  Id  perumt  can  hardly  pay  for  the 
cost  of  harvesting  and  bringing  the  bark  to  market  (at 
auy  rate  for  qualities  analysing  3 per  cent  and  under) 
we  see  nothing  in  the  present  statistical  position  to 
justify  tbe  late  deoline  in  prioes, 


TEA  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

(From  Alfred  Harvey  & Co.'s  Monthly  Tea  Report.) 

Melbourne,  March  7th,  1893. 

General. — A remarkably  quiet  m mth  in  all 
branches  of  trade  has  to  be  reported,  The  few 
public  sales  have  shown  that  buyers  are  so  far 
disinclined  to  take  China  leaf  in  quantity  at  present 
rates:  and  that  they  have  taken  freely  noth  Indian 
and  Ceylon  leaf  at  a still  further  advance  in  price 
— particularly  marked  in  the  7d  to  8Jd  grades,  and 
better  kinds  up  to  B'd  ; finer  qualities  showing  no 
material  change.  Deliveries,  although  for  the  month 
fairly  good,  are  upon  the  whole  disappointing  ; the 
shrinkage  for  the  eight  months  now  reaches  3,000,000 
lb.,  the  whole  of  this  being  due  to  a falling-oil  in 
the  Home  Consumption  returns,  which  are  mainly 
affected  through  old  Id  duty  paid  stocks  being  larger 
than  generally  believed,  and  the  change  that  is 
rapidly  taking  place  with  the  country  dealers,  who 
now  buy  largely  from  the  blending  firms,  and  con- 
sequently carry  little  or  no  surplus  stock. 

China. — The  “ Tsinan,'1  from  Foochow,  with 
154,000  lb.,  has  been  the  only  arrival  ; this  brings 
the  exports  up  to  somewhat  over  14£  millions  for 
the  season.  Local  trade  has  been  exceptionally 
quiet,  the  shortage  in  supply  of  common  leaf  mak- 
ing a firm  market  for  that  grade.  Everything  un- 
der 6id  has  now  passed  into  dealers'  hands  ; but 
really  good  value  is  still  obtainable  at  7id  to  9d, 
with  limited  demand  for  finer  sorts.  S.  0.  Pekoes 
continue  quiet,  with  small  sales.  There  is  an  un- 
healthy ring  about  the  scented  trade,  as  also  with 
buds,  but  these  fancy  lines  suffering  from  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  Indians  and  Ceylons.  Public 
sales  were  confied  to  a small  catalogue  on  the  23rd 
February,  when  1,400  packages  were  sold  at  6d  for 
common,  6fd  to  7d  for  clean  common,  and  8d  to  9d 
for  fair  to  good  medium  panyongs.  For  today's 
sales  700  quarter-chests  first-crop  buds  are  printed. 
Stocks  in  bond, 3, 68 1, 218  lb. 

India. — The  “ Waroonga,”  with  150,000  lb.  for 
Melbourne  (sailed  on  the  1st  instant),  has  been  the 
only  departure  for  the  month,  bringing  the  exports 
up  to  3,570,000  lb.  The  only  public  sales  held  locally 
were  on  the  23rd  February,  when  2,600  packages 
were  sold.  A small  catalogue  of  330  chests  is 
printed  for  today  ; the  “ Argus  ” shipment  will  not 
be  offered  until  the  23rd.  Public  sa'es  confirmed 
the  anticipated  advance  in  value  of  leaf,  which  ad- 
vance can  safely  be  quoted  at  a full  Id  upon  broken 
and  whole  leaf  pekoe  souchongs  up  to  9|d,  and  Jd 
to  |d  upon  good  pekoes  up  to  lid  ; fine  kinds  un- 
altered. Sales  were  affected  at  6jd  to  7Jd  for  poor 
fannings  ; 8d  to  9|d  for  clean  to  good  pekoe  sou- 
chongs : 9d  to  10|d  for  fair  to  good  pekoes  ; lOd  to 
Is  2d  for  good  leaf  to  fine  orange  pekoes ; up  to  Is 
6d  for  fine  Assam  and  Darjeeling  orange  pekoes. 
Stocks  in  bond,  425,883  lb. 

Cevxon. — Public  sales  have  been  confined  to  one 
catalogue,  on  the  7th  February,  when  350  packages 
were  sold  at  7|d  to  8jd  for  brokens  ; 8Jd  for  clean 
whole  leaf  ; 9d  to  9jd  for  pekoes  ; Is  to  Is  2d  for 
broken  pekoes.  A further  catalogue  of  1,000  chests 
is  printed  for  this  day’s  sales.  Prices  paid  showed 
an  advance  of  Id  upon  brokens,  with  no  change 
from  previous  full  rates  for  other  grades.  Private 
sales,  although  of  fair  volume,  have  been  effected 
with  difficulty,  holders  demanding  highest  rates. 
Stocks  in  bond,  342,278  lb. 


Coffee  Planting  in  the  Lake  District  of 
British  Central  Africa  is  thus  referred  to  by  the 
correspondent  of  a South  African  paper : — 

The  coffee  planting  industry  is  receiving  a large 
amount  of  attention,  and  in  some  districts  will  pro- 
bably prove  worthy  . of  the  enterprise  displayed  by 
the  planters.  The  present  produce  of  the  country  is 
shipped  down  the  rivers  Shire  and  Zambesi  by 
steamers ; but  the  fleet  of  vessels,  which  the  Band 
correspondent  would  have  us  infer  is  now  running,  is 
still  in  the  future.  Much  needed  improvement  in 
river  transport  has  been  delayed  by  circumstances  and 
accident,  but  there  is  a good  time  coming. 
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THE  INCINERATION  OF  TOWN  REFUSE. 

Mr.  B.  R.  Harrington  of  Calcutta,  civil  engineer 
and  architect,  has  sent  us  a paper,  in  whioh  he  gives 
his  experience  on  the  above  question,  acquired 
during  five  years’  constructing  and  burning  opera- 
tions in  India.  The  subject  of  the  disposal  of  the 
refuse  of  Colombo,  including  night  soil,  has  come 
up  for  discussion  again  and  again  during  the  past 
few  years,  both  in  the  Municipal  Council  and  in  the 
looal  press  but  with  no  satisfactory  results.  At 
present,  the  refuse  of  Colombo  is  either  buried  in 
the  compounds  attached  to  the  various  houses,  or 
scattered  over  the  water-grass  fields  whioh 
cover  large  traots  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
Both  these  methods  of  disposal  are  objectionable 
on  several  grounds,  chiefly  sanitary  ; and  the  late 
Sanitary  Inspector  of  the  Colombo  Municipality  and 
his  successor  have  more  than  once  recommended 
that  inoineration  should  be  enforced, — the 
former  gentleman  inventing  a email  inoinerator 
whioh  has  been  adopted  successfully  by  a few 
persons  in  Colombo.  But  the  matter  should  not 
be  left  to  private  individuals  : it  is  one  that  the 
Municipal  Council  should  consider  it  one  of  its 
duties  to  carry  out ; and  what  Mr.  Harrington  has 
successfully  achieved  in  Calcutta  can  be  done  as 
easily  in  Colombo.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  this 
connection,  that  the  Madras  Electric  Tramways  Co. 
is  to  oombine  the  inoineration  of  refuse  with  the 
working  of  its  line.  Perhaps  Mr  Matthew  might 
do  the  same.  Another  want  in  Colombo  is  a 
Crematorium  for  the  disposal  of  the  bodies  of  those 
who  prefer  this  method  to  earth  burial.  Some 
attempts  have  been  recently  made  in  this  direction  ; 
but,  for  some  reason  or  another,  without  re- 
sult. This  by  the  way,  however.  We  append 
some  extraots  from  Mr.  Harringion’s  paper:— 

It  is  essential  that  an  incinerator  furnace  should 
born  wet  and  dry  refuse  with  equal  ease.  A furnaoe 
that  would  destroy  wet  refuse  might  probably  run 
away  with  dry,  leaving  the  furance  odd  for  next 
morning’s  supply,  and  when  ignited  would  flare  away 
in  a comparatively  cold  furnace,  and  thereby  be 
the  means  of  producing  volumes  of  smoke.  A large 
volume  of  smoke  indicates  imperfect  combustion.  A 
low  temperature  furnace  may  produoe  smoke,  or  the 
emo*e  current  may  be  so  rapid  that  unconsumed 
matter,  such  as  dust  and  soot,  may  escape  even  through 
a fierce  furnace.  * * * 

Moisture  is  another  matter  requiring  consideration 
when  burning  refuse.  From  experiments  I find  or- 
dinary dry  refuse  will  absorb  as  much  as  four  gallons  of 
water  per  cubio  foot  of  the  refu-e.  A Harrington 
furmce  can  easily  des'roy  on  an  average  600  cubio 
feet  refuse  daily,  aud  if  Ihe  refuse  is  very  wet  so 
that  water  drains  therefrom,  the  600  cubic  feet  would 
probably  contain  2,400  gallons  of  liquid,  to  evaporate 
which  would  be  the  duty  of  one  ton  of  best  coal 
or  2^  to.  s of  best  straw.  Refuse  generally  contains 
no  coal  or  oinder  residue,  and  but  little  straw,  the 
most  of  it  is  garbage  and  sewage  garbage,  with  about 
ten  per  cent  incombustible.  The  steam  and  moisture 
emitted  by  evaporation  from  such  large  quantities  of 
liquid  is  of  course  conveyed  in  the  direction  of  the 
smoke  current,  and  this  in  itself  tends  to  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  current,  and  also  weight  tbe 
solid  particles  which  it  coutains,  eo  that  at  times  it 
would  have  a tendency  to  fall  on  escaping  from  the 
chimney.  * * * 

The  success  and  reputation  of  the  Harrington  In- 
cinerator is  greatly  owiDg  to  tbe  combined  smoke 
annihilutor.  Tho  absence  of  coal  cinder  or  cinder 
residue  makes  Indian  refuse  difficult  to  treat  per- 
fectly, especially  during  wet  weather  when  there  is 
so  much  water  to  contend  against.  The  refuse  burns 
well  enough  in  the  HarringtoD  furnece,  but  were  it 
not  for  tho  annihilator,  there  would  be  a tendenoy 
to  give  of!  large  volumes  of  smoke,  and  when  the 
volume  of  smoke  is  large,  its  temperature  is  liable 
to  be  low,  so  that  a crematorium  of  itself  would 


have  but  little  effect  in  raising  the  heat  of  suoh 
lorge  volumes  to  any  appreciable  extent;  but  with 
the  washing  process  the  volume  is  at  onoe  largely 
reduced  by  distillation  of  the  vapour  whioh  it  con- 
tains, and  again  by  the  removal  of  soot  and  other 
suspended  solid  partioles.  Tbe  action  of  the  water 
wheel  also  neutralises  deleterious  gases,  in  as  much 
that  the  revolutions  of  tbe  wheel  thoroughly  mixes 
or  mills  the  smoke  combustion,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  the  water  attaoks  the  aoids.  * * * 

In  conclusion,  the  work  or  process  of  destruction 
or  the  maintenance  of  the  Incinerator  should  be 
simple  and  in  no  wise  complicated.  A Harrington 
furnace,  when  full  to  the  top  contains  a matter  of 
500  cubic  feet  of  refuse  and  200  cubic  feet  of  ashes, 
and  the  furnace  works  best  when  filled  quite  full  of 
refuse,  and  left  very  much  to  take  care  of  itself. 
The  work  of  stoking  is  simply  occasionally  to  remove 
ashes  from  below,  to  stoke  the  fire  bars  and  remove 
clinker  thereform.  All  parts  of  an  Incinerator,  suoh 
for  instance  as  the  fire-bars  and  furnace  doors,  the 
reverberatory  arch  and  other  brick  work  of  the  furnace, 
the  refuse  shoot  and  tbe  platform,  the  flues,  baffliDg 
chambers  and  chimney  have  each  separately  and 
all  combined  a duty  to  perform,  and  any  one  part 
eoting  imperfectly  milita’es  against  combined  per- 
fectness of  the  whole.  Simple  though  the  construc- 
tion of  an  Incinerator  is,  to  ensure  sucoess  it  is 
absolutely  ceoessary  to  have  proper  plans  and  to 
build  in  exaot  accordance  with  them. 

Incinerators  oan  be  appUed  to  electrio  lighting, 
pumping,  ejecting  night  soil  and  drainage  or  to  any 
purpose  whioh  boiler  power  may  be  applied.  Parti* 
culars  upon  application. 

» 

THE  SEA-CARRYING  TRADE  TO  THE  EAST, 

It  was  reoently  stated  in  our  London  Letter  ad 
the  opinion  of  a good  authority  that  muoh  of 
the  cheapness  with  which  goods  are  now  carried 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  East  is  due 
to  the  rates  oharged  for  passenger  traffio; — in 
other  words  that  it  is  the  passengers  who  largely 
pay  the  freight  for  exporters  from  home  1 So 
long  as  passage  rates  are  kept  up — and  these  have 
just  been  somewhat  increased  by  all  our  great  steamer 
lines — so  long,  it  is  argued  by  those  in  the  posi- 
tion to  form  a judgment,  will  the  rate  of  freight 
for  goods  be  kept  down.  This  bears  hardly  of 
course  upon  tho  private  shipowner,  who  finds 
himself  compelled  by  competition  to  accept  freights 
whioh  must  to  a considerable  extent  be  un- 
remunerative  to  him,  and  it  can  oause  no  wonder, 
therefore,  to  hear  of  so  muoh  tonnage  of  steam- 
shipping being  laid  up  in  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  solely  because  it  does  not  pay  the  owners 
to  accept  freights  at  the  low  rates  at  present 
prevailing.  This  result  has  been  the  direct  con- 
sequenoe  we  apprehend  of  the  cutting  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  We  are  all  well  aware  of 
the  position  the  P.  & O.  Company,  for  instanoe, 
found  itself  in  when  the  opening  of  that  highway 
let  through  a perfeot  flood  of  steamships  oonveying 
cargo  end  passengers  at  a low  rate.  Its  directors 
had  to  face  a competition  which  oarried  goods 
outwards  at  15s  or  even  less  per  ion  as  compared 
with  the  £4  or  £5  per  ton  it  was  then  receiving  for 
outward  freights.  Ruin  seemed  to  stare  our  great 
Steam  Company  in  the  face.  It  was  Sir  Thomas 
Sutherland  who  grftjped  the  situation  bnd  made 
arrangements  to  meet  it.  What  were  then,  re- 
latively to  modern  accessions  to  the  flset  of  the 
Company,  only  toy  boats,  were  rapidly  got  rid  of, 
and  replaoed  by  Goliaths  which  have  now  reached 
the  dimensions  of  those  seen  constantly  in  our 
harbour.  The  accommodation  afforded  by  these 
new  ships  killed  off  the  competition  in  the 
passeDger  trade  aud  deprived  private  owners  of  tbe 
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aid  their  oabin  freights  afforded  to  their  goods 
freights.  Now  theBe  floating  palaces  must  have 
their  holds  filled  up.  Some  hundreds  oi  passengers 
aod  the  stores  and  water  needed  for  these  will 
not  suffice  to  ensure  stability  to  the  vast 

bulk  by  which  they  are  transported.  It  has  ( 
become  cheaper,  therefore,  to  carry  cargo  ' 
in  such  ships  almost  for  nothing  rather  than 
to  have  to  fill  up  with  the  ballast  required 
to  ensure  stability.  Passengers  may  be  described 
as  “top-hamper,”  and  their  weight  must  be 
counteracted  by  a load  we'l  below  the  centre 
of  a vessel.  It  was  attempted  to  supply  this 
to  some  extent  by  water-ballasting;  but  a shift- 
ing load  of  this  character  becomes  dangerous  when 
adopted  beyond  certain  narrow  limits.  These 
monsters  which,  week  aft;r  week,  disgorge  hundreds 
of  passengers  upon  our  shores  are  therefore  the 
Ohief  faotor  in  keeping  down  freights.  Their  re- 
ceipts being  mainly  for  passengers  they  can 
afford  to  fill  up  with  2,000  or  3.000  tons  of  goods 
at  almost  nominal  rates.  We  confess  we  do  not 
Eee  how  this  influence  oan  ever  be  got  rid  of  to 
the  extent  which  may  redress  the  effect  that  it 
has  upon  the  vessels  of  private  owners.  When 
we  hear  that  the  ships  of  the  P.  & O.  and  Orient 
Companies  are  carrying  oement  from  London  to 
Australia  for  one  shilling  and  sixpence  the  cask, 
we  may  well  believe  the  assertion  that  the  saving 
to  the  shipper  is  made  at  the  cost  of  every  in- 
dividual passenger  on  board  the  ship,  But  we  ean 
only  state  the  point : we  can  suggest  no  means  for 
reducing  the  disabilities  which  it  creates. 


COFFEE  IN  MYSORE. 

LiE  value  of  shade— no  buening  of  foeest— a new 

CEOSS  SPECIES  OF  COFFEE, 

We  had  as  visitors  two  leading  proprietary 
planters  frem  Mysore  s Mr  Middletcn,  formerly 
of  Ceylon,  a friend  of  many  years1  standing— ar,  exten- 
sive cultivator  of  cardamoms  as  well  ae  coffee,  and 
the  value  of  whose  main  staple  has  been  con- 
siderably affeoted  by  the  large  produotion  of 
cardamoms  in  Ceylon  of  reoent  years.  Still  ooffee 
is  making  amends,  for  Mysore  ocntinucs  to  orop 
well.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  coffee 
planters  in  Mysore  is  Mr.  Moekett,  and  he  declares 
that  the  main  reason  why  their  ooffee  has  kept 
up  againBt  fungus,  borer,  bug  and  all  tbe  other 
modern  enemies  of  poor  coffee  in  the  Eastern 
hemisphere,  is  to  be  found  in  the  selection  of 
the  proper  shade  tree.  Mr.  Moekett  has  25  years’ 
experience,  and  yet  he  alleges  that  only  within 
the  past  ten  years  or  so  have  they  arrived  in 
Mysore  at  a proper  solution  of  the  “ shade  ” 
question  and  they  can  now  point  to  coffee  ae 
healthy  and  vigorous  as  they  could  wish  it  to  be. 
But  we  must  always  remember  the  rich  soil  and 
comparatively  dry  climate — inimioal  to  fungi — of 
Mysore  with  a rainfall  not  exceeding  70  inches 
concentrated  chiefly  into  a few  months.  Still,  why 
ehould  not  our  coffee  in  the  somewhat  similar  soil 
and  climate  of  Uva  live  as  long  and  do  as  well  as  in 
Mysore  ? On  this  point,  Messrs.  Middleton  and 
Moekett  (both  old  planters)  had  some  further 
suggestive  information  to  give.  Mr.  Middleton 
was  the  first  to  inlroduoe  (over  thirty  years  ago) 
the  Ceylon  system  of  burning  off  the  forest  into 
Mysore,  and  he  believes  it  now  to  be  an  utterly 
wrong,  mischievous  as  well  as  wasteful  system. 
To  Mysore  at  least,  it  proved  quite  unsuited. 
Estates  so  opened  never  lasted  beyond  a limited 
term  of  years,  no  matter  how  liberally  treated ; 
whereas  plaoes  opened  with  the  forest  ohopped, 
piled  find  allowed,  to  die  down  gradually,  how- 


ever untidy  foi  a term,  have  gone  on  without 
manuring,  yielding  heavily.  Next,  however,  we  learn 
bow  the  original  Coorg  “ chick”  coffee  proved  a 
failure:  it  was  the  diseovtry  of  tho  hardy  “Nal- 

kanaad”  enffee  that  made  the  cultivation,  always 
under  proper  shade  planted  and  cultivated  in 
the  clearing,  a success  in  Mysore.  A good  deal  of 
menuring  is  done,  but  both  gentlemen  have  even 
more  faith  in  digging  and  turning  over  the  soil 
in  their  fields  odco  a year — in  tilth  in  faot.  The 
returns  have  been  most  handsome  in  heavy  orops 
and  high  prices  of  reoent  yeais— though  the  past 
season  has  been  an  unfavourable  one  for  blossoms, 
&o.  A difficulty  now  is  about  labour ; for  with 
eo  keen  a demand  and  high  prioe  for  coffep,  the 
Mysore  natives  have  set  to  work  planting  it  on 
their  own  account  in  every  piece  of  ground  they 
can  command— often  most  unsuitably.  lodeed 
the  greater  part  of  such  planting  will  be  complete 
failure;  but  meantime  the  people  cannot  be  got  to 
work  for  the  planters  as  before.  Perhaps,  though, 
the  most  important  faot  related  by  Mr,  Middleton 
and  confirmed  by  Mr.  Mookett  has  reference  to  a 
new  coffee  plant — a cross  from  natural  cross-fertili- 
zation between  Liberian  and  Nalkanaad  coffee.  This 
plant  (and  he  has  a few  specimens  6 to  8 years  old) 
is  a very  vigorous,  bushy,  free  yielding  one.  It 
seems  to  have  the  good  qualities  of  both  the 
parents  with  none  of  their  drawbacks.  The 
bushes  have  never  been  touohed  by  disease  of  any 
kind,  though  they  are  in  no  way  treated  differently. 
The  orop  return  from  them  is  extremely  heavy, 
equal  to  a few  tons  per  acre,  It  is  only  within 
the  past  three  years  that  Mr.  Moekett  noted  these 
peculiar  bushes  in  his  Liberian-field.  He  has  now  a 
big  clearing  of  seed  which  he  believes  similar  to  what 
produced  these  cross-species ; for  he  has  already 
found  that  there  is  degeneration  if  he  takes  his 
seed  from  the  orossed  speoieB  itself:  The  first 

generation  alone  apparently  shows  the  vigour,  and 
heavy  cropping  oapacity  referred  to.  The  bushes 
in  their  wide-branching  luxuriant  appearanoe 
present  a contrast  to  the  tall  and  rather  spindly 
Liberian  and  equally  to  the  much  smaller  Nalka- 
naad bush.  We  are  promised  photographs  of  the 
bushes  as  well  as  some  seed,  and  further  infor- 
mation as  to  the  progress  of  the  new  olearing,  all 
of  whioh  will  be  of  interest. 

"♦= 

SCIENCE  TO  AID  THE  TEA  PLANTER. 

The  following  Resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  T.  G. 
Haves  at  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Dimbula 
Planters’  Association  on  the  24th  March : — “ That 
this  Association  deems  the  time  has  arrived  for 
calling  in  the  aid  of  the  best  scientific  opinion  to 
determine  the  means  that  should  be  met  to  retain 
the  quality  and  quantity  in  the  output  of  tea  from 
the  island.”  The  mover  said  : Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen. — To  save  jour  time,  I have  written  what 
little  I wish  to  say  in  bringing  forward  tbe  motion 
that  stands  in  my  name,  and  I will  ask  you  to  allow 
me  to  read  it.  I am  no  speaker  and  my  objeot  is  to 
provoke  speech  from  those  who  can  talk  and  have 
something  to  teli  first  here  and  then  I hope  in  the 
other  Associations  of  the  island.  To  commence  with, 
my  motion  is  evidently  ambiguous  in  a way  I did  not 
intend.  It  has  been  taken  to  mean  that  our  enterprise 
is  in  so  risky  a condition  that  steps  must  be  taken 
to  bolster  it.  To  correct  this,  and  to  dissociate  my- 
self at  onoe  from  the  faction  of  croakers  at  heart, 
who  are  so  ready  to-tabe  alarm,  1 will  ask  leave 
to  amend  it  as  follows  : — “That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Association  tbe  tea  enterprise  of  Cejlon  has 
reached  a position  of  present  success  and  future 
promise  such  aa  warrants  us  in  taking  tho  best  scion, 
tific  advice  eto.”  The  past  eight  years  may  fairly  be 
described  as  years  of  eearee.  First,  quite  early  in 
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the  day  we  were  threatened  with  “ overproduction.” 
It  was  said  that  when  our  produce  reached  forty 
millions,  the  limit  of  consump  iou  would  be  attained 
Our  last  year’s  exports  are  seventy  millions.  More 
recently  we  trembled  for  exohange  ; any  serious  altera- 
tion for  the  worse  of  the  position  ot  that  element 
of  our  prosperity  seems  now  as  far  ofl  as  ever.  There 
have  been  giants  in  the  way  oil  along,  and  ample 
room  for  the  anxious  to  despond;  bntiur  feirshave 
n»t  hitherto  been  justified  by  Ihe  nsult  ;and  now  least 
of  all,  one  would  think  is  it  neces?a  y to  raise  phan- 
tom" ones.  Our  policy  has  been  to  advertise,  to 
oourt  publicity,  not  to  work  in  the  dark,  and  if  under 
press  of  no  panic  or  pest,  or  waning  fortune,  we 
overhaul  the  foundation  of  our  prosperity,  there  is 
no  fear  that  the  motives  will  be  understood.  Busi- 
ness men  at  home,  whether  friends  to  Ceylon  for- 
tunes or  otherwise,  watch  our  career  as  critically  as 
we  can  do  ourselves.  They  know  the  risks  of  tropical 
agriculture  as  well  as  we  do,  and  have  learned  them, 
in  common  with  ourselves,  from  the  fate  of  coffee, 
and  also  from  the  vicissitudes  of  tea  in  India. 
There  are  at  all  events  largest  and  most  prosperous 
concerns  now  existing  that  covers  the  ruin  of  more 
than  one  generation  of  shareholders.  Supposing 
that  after  careful  enquiry  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  systematic  manuring  is  a necessity  in  order  to 
maintain  the  vigour  of  our  tea-bushes,  this  conclusion 
would  be  accepied  ns  no  admission  of  weakness,  but 
rather  as  an  act  of  prudent  self-preservation. One  article 
say  in  a Money  Market  Review  cutting  up  our 
system  of  cultivation  and  finding  us  unprepared  with  a 
defence,  would  do  more  to  destroy  confidence  and  to 
cause  diversion  of  capital  than  any  amount  of  enquiry 
on  this  side  as  to  how  to  cultivate  so  as  to  Btcure 
the  permanence  of  our  staple.  Depend  upou  it,  men 
at  home  ask  first  “ will  it  pay”,  and  next  “ will  it 
last.”  Directors  of  Indian  c impanics  at  their  annual 
meetings  delight  in  assuring  them  that  in  Oeylon 
it  will  not.  Our  business  in  Oeylon  is  to  neglect  no 
means  for  securing  the  vigour  of  our  bushes — and 
to  see  us  sett'mg  ourselves  resolutely  to  that  task  will 
do  more  to  promote  confidence  than  anything  else 
can.  The  aim  of  my  mo  ion  is,  of  course,  exa- 
mination of  our  present  system  of  cultivation.  Is 
it  iu  accordance  with  the  scient'fic  knowledge  of 
the  day  ? I say  the  time  has  ejme  for  this  en- 
quiry. (1)  Because  we  have  motvv  in  our  pockets 
to  promote  it  if  money  is  neeikd — the  result  of 
good  yield — fair  markets  and  a very  favourable 
condition  of  exchange.  (2)  Because  wo  have  found 
out  the  virtue  at  combination  to  widen  our  markets,  and 
combination,  where  money  is  needed,  is  easy  in  pros- 
perous times,  and  the  reverse  in  times  of  difficulty, 
(3)  Because  this  is  no  season  of  panic  calling  for 
urgent  remodies  ; but  we  can  quietly  and  dispas- 
sionately work  at  an  enquiry  whioh  needs  time  to  be 
effeotual.  Lastly,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in 
getting  enquiry  on  foot.  It  is  easier  to  strengthen 
the  healthy  than  to  cure  the  sickly  tree.  We 
have  brought  science  to  bear  upon  every 
branch  of  our  tea  iudustry,  on  our  machinery, 
our  transport,  and  so  on  ; but  we  have  not  applied 
to  it  bs  a community  for  help  in  the  cultivation  of 
our  bush,  nor  in  the  processes  of  the  manufacture  of  our 
leaf  whioh  are  depended  upon  chemical  changes.  Our 
estates  are  better  drained,  our  bushes  better  pluche  1 
and  our  factories  more  roomy  than  ever  they  were 
before  , but  have  we  got  fnrther  and  seen  if  we  are 
retaining  in  our  soil  the  oosntituents  that  have  given 
our  buBhes  their  first  vigour.  We  do  not  want  now- 
adays to  wait  till  ob serration  shows  U3  that  something 
is  wrong;  if  we  wait  for  that  it  may  be  too  late,  or 
we  may  find  that  we  are  told  then  we  must  replace  them 
at  a heavy,  perhaps  impossible  cost,  what,  spread  over 
a series  ol  years,  would  have  cost  us  little  and 
saved  our  bushes  from  destruction.  This  latter  has 
been  an  accomplished  fact  in  India  — but  as  to  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  teas.  An  expert  called  in  to  pre- 
scribe remedies  for  red  spider  told  them  long  ago  that 
their  soils  were  being  exhausted  by  long  cropping 
without  manure,  and  that  the  pest  was  the  result  of 
their  system  then.  In  the  Indian  Tea  Gazette,  Dr. 
Schrottky  wrote  “ The  greater  portion  of  the  tea 


sent  out  of  India  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,’ 
has  it  not  been  grown  without  a particle  of  manure  ?” 
Has  not  the  soil  of  the  majority  of  tea  gardens  year 
after  year  been  deprived  of  its  mineral  plant  food,  which 
in  the  very  best  soils  seldom  exceeds  10  per  cent  of 
the  whole  ? And  can  one  be  surprised  to 
find  the  plants  every  year  growing  weaker  and 
weaker  ? Do  the  shareholders  in  tea  Companies— 
happily  deluded  by  the  receipt  of  large  dividends 
know  that  these  dividends  are  portion  of  their  capita? 
of  the  concern,  and  that  they  do  not  represent 
their  real  interest,  do  they  know  that  shares— the 
real  value  of  which  is  R100  today  must  next  year 
be  worth  a definito  amount  less  paid  away  in  divi- 
dends— for  do  they  not  sell  in  every  maund  of 
tea  a portion  of  their  garden?  Indian  garden* 
have  mostly  possessed  large  reserves  and  these 
are  being  constantly  draw  upon?”  We  oan’t  do 
that  in  Ceylon.  How  do  you  know  what  propor- 
tion of  our  success  in  tea,  in  the  higher  districts,  we  owe 
to  artificial  manures  already  applied  in  days  of  coffee, 
and  never  drawn  out  by  ooffee  trees  in  the  shape  of 
orop?  I do  not  think  that  the  failure  of  artificial 
manure  to  save  ooffee  can  be  quoted  against  its  use  in 
the  case  of  tea.  When  manure  was  applied  to  coffee, 
leaf  disease  was  already  in  possession,  and  its  nature 
was  such,  that  any  accession  of  vigour  to  the  ooffee 
tree,  meant  accession  of  vigour,  oat  of  ell  propor- 
tion, to  the  fungus  also,  even  so  the  best  culti- 
vated estates  lasted  the  longest— so  that  the  balanoe 
of  evidence  is  iu  favour  of  the  manure.  Applied 
too,  to  tea,  it  is  not  subjeot  to  be  baffled  in  its  aim 
by  adverse  seasons  to  anything  like  the  same  ex- 
tent as  it  was  in  the  case  of  coffee.  Therefore,  for 
the  sake  of  our  cultivation,  I plead  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  analyst  to  prove  to  us  that  our  soils 
are  liable  to  deterioration,  if  science  asserts  they 
are,  and  after  that  to  tell  us  what  to  apply  to 
prevent  it,  and  in  what  quantity,  according  to 
the  individual  requirements  o f estates — so  as  to 
safeguard  us  from  the  very  real  risk  of  over- 
stimulation.  Without  scientific  direction,  experience 
has  already  taught  us  how  dangerous  artificial 
manure  may  be.  For  the  take  of  our  manufacture 
also  urge  the  same  examination.  Brewing  I suppose, 
offers  a close  analogy.  It  is  subject  to  the  same 
risk  of  bad  material,  and  deals  with  the  same 
chemical  processes — fermentation  and  tempera- 

ture. I am  told  that  science  has  revolutionized 
brewing,  and  that  vrhat  used  to  be  determined 
by  taste  and  observation  is  now  determined  by 
analysis,  and  the  thermometer.  Perhaps  some  here 
can  tell  us  if  this  is  trus.  At  all  events,  if  we  do 
give  that  science  an  opportunity  we  Bhall  satisfy 
ourselves  that  we  are  leaving  no  stone  unturned  in 
the  struggle  for  continued  success,  and  if  this 
subject  is  sent  on  to  the  other  Associations  by  youi 
vote  today,  we  shall  have  it  thoroughly  ventilated 
and  a great  mass  of  information,  as  I hope,  added  to 
our  general  stook  of  knowledge. 

AN  AMENDMENT. 

Mr.  W.  Cross  Buchanan  proposed  an  amend- 
ment:— ‘’That  this  Association  does  not  consider 
the  services  of  an  analytical  chemiBt  are  at  present 
required.”  His  reas.n  for  moving  the  above  amend- 
ment was,  that  he  considered  estates  at  present  were 
well  and  profitably  managed,  and  to  change  this 
comfortable  state  of  affairs  by  the  introduction 
of  an  unknown  quantity  in  the  shape  of  “a  man 
of  soienoe  ” was  to  run  the  risk  of  having  our 
estates  scientifically  mismanaged  and  worked  at  a loss. 

Mr.  Ryan  seconded  the  amendment  and  spoke 
at  some  length  on  the  subject,  saying  that  he 
had  paid  considerable  sums  for  analysis  re  tea,  but 
with  no  praodcal  result. 

THE  RESOLUTION  CARRIED. 

Mr.  Buchanan’s  amendment  was  then  put  Is 
the  meeting  and  lost. 

Mr.  Hayes’  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meet 
ing  and  carried — 7 votes  to  6.  vijtr. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman.  A.  A.  Bowie,  Hon.  Seoy.  DimbulaP.  A, 
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CEYLON  TEA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 

WEEKLY  BETUEN  FOB  FOUB  YEAhS  WITH  NO.  OF  PACKAGES 
BOLD  ; AYEBAGE  PEICE  PEB  LB. ; AND  BATE  OF  EXCHANGE 

fob  1889,  1890,  1891  and  1892. 

We  have  received  the  following  return  in  MS. 
from  Messrs.  Shanxi,  Haldane  & Co.,  which  we 
reproduce  as  received,  although  there  are  cne  or 
two  gaps  at  the  end.  It  cannot  fail  to  Le  of 
1889  1890 


interest  to  tea  planters.  The  biggest  sale,  so  far 
as  number  of  packages  goes,  was  on  August  22nd 
laBt  year  with  2 9,612  paokages  ; the  lowest  633 
packages  on  May  23rd,  1891.  The  highest  average 
price  recorded  is  Is  2d  od  Ootober  23rd,  1889  ; the 
lowest  8fd  in  July  last  year.  Exchange  was  highest 
(Is  8 15- 1 6th  d)  on  August  22nd,  1890;  and  lowest 
(is  2 11-16  hd)  in  August  last  year.  With  these 
notes  we  ofLr  the  figures  as  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Shand  to  our  readers: — 

1891  1892 


Week 

ending 

No.  of 
p’kges 
sold 

Av. 

prc. 

per 

lb. 

Rate  of 
Exchange 

No.  of 
p’kges  ' 
sold 

Av. 

prc. 

per 

lb. 

Rate  of 
Exchange 

No.  of  ^v- 
p'kges  Prc' 
Psold  W 

Rate  of 
Exchange 

n?  °<P«: 

Rate  of 
Exchange 

Jan. 

3 

4,508 

10a 

1/4 

7-16th 

2,919 

11$ 

1/5  t 

!-32nd 

1/6  * 

. 

9 

9,534 

ioi 

1/4 

9-16th 

14,428 

do 

1/5 

i 

15,853 

H* 

1/6  7-16th 

14,746  : 

10 

1/4  ll-16th 

16 

9,058 

10* 

do 

10,927 

111 

1/5 

11,340 

Hf 

1/6  * 

24,810 

9* 

do 

23 

10,077 

„ 

1/4 

1 

2 

8,141 

Hf 

do 

11,076 

1/ 

1/6  7-16th 

15,153 

9* 

1/4  1 

30 

9,245 

ioi 

1/4 

h 

12,556 

ni 

1/5 

3 

11,784 

1/0 

1/6  | 

14,974 

9 

1/4  i 

Feb. 

6 

9,544 

10 

1/4 

9-16th 

8,125 

10$ 

1/5 

i 

8,869 

1/0* 

1/6 

17,847 

9* 

1/4  l-16th 

13 

6,276 

10* 

do 

9,340 

io± 

1/5 

12,876 

1/0* 

1/5  13-16th 

19,738 

9* 

1/3  15-16th 

20 

5,362 

ioi 

do 

8,692 

10i 

do 

18,796  : 

1/ 

1/5  3-16th 

15,706 

9 

1/4 

27 

9,755 

10f 

do 

10,873 

,, 

do 

14,176 

11* 

1/5  * 

11,913 

do 

March  6 

6,827 

11 

do 

10,953 

9f 

1/5 

i 

7,592 

11* 

19,497 

1/4  l-32nd 

13 

9,882 

10* 

do 

6,953 

1/5 

18,316 

11 

1/5  * 

13,164 

8f 

l/33l-32nd 

20 

7,025 

10 

do 

10,592 

10 

1/415 

c 

-16th 

20,352 

10| 

10,860 

9* 

l/327-32nd 

27 

7,346 

ioi 

do 

13,041 

10* 

lo 

7,484 

1/5  * 

14,759 

9 

1/3  9-16th 

April. 

4 

5,870 

1/4 

7- 16  th 

4;277 

10* 

do 

. 

1/5  1 

20,457 

1/3  9-16th 

10 

11,913 

91 

1/4 

15,011 

>> 

1/5 

19,776 

ll 

1/5  5- 16th 

13,913 

1/3  3- 16th 

17 

5,421 

10* 

do 

10 

1/5  i 

L 

» 

19,935 

lof 

1/5  * 

13,811 

8! 

1/3  7-32nd 

26 

2,950 

10 

do 

17,734 

do 

14,213 

11 

1/4  15-16th 

. 

1/3  1 

May 

2 

15,985 

9f 

1/4 

1 

1 

11,244 

91 

1/5 

1 

24,513 

ioi 

1/5 

24,202 

9* 

1/3  5-16th 

9 

16,288 

1/4 

5-16th 

12,239 

10 

21,648 

10* 

1/5  * 

20,468 

8J 

1/3  5- 16th 

16 

11,789 

,, 

1/4 

i 

8,816 

10* 

1/5 

17  550 

9* 

J5 

1/4  15-16'h 

20,448 

9* 

1/3  7-16th 

23 

12,722 

94 

1/4 

15-16th 

18,172 

10* 

1/6 

633 

do 

14,531 

1/3  9-16th 

June 

29 

6,486 

,, 

1/4 

i 

2,627 

10 

1/5 

i 

18,605 

do 

24,943 

9$ 

1/3  7-16th 

6 

8,568 

9J 

do 

22,746 

10* 

do 

14,894 

}> 

1/4  31-32nd 

19,698 

8J 

1/3  | 

13 

9,157 

9 

1/4 

do 

11,704 

10$ 

1/6 

, * 

25,066 

1/4  * 

3,115 

9* 

1/3  13-16th 

20 

14,281 

8f 

5-16th 

16,510 

11 

do 

20,770 

9* 

1/5  l-16th 

23,822 

9 

1/3  13-16th 

July 

27 

13,722 

» 

do 

15,663 

, 

do 

18,815 

>1 

1/5  9-16th 

21,490 

8J 

1/3  15-32nd 

4 

10,021 

9 

1/4 

do 

8,384 

101 

1/6 

9-16th 

9,946 

1/5  8 

14,873 

8± 

1/3  4 

11 

12,593 

9* 

§ 

14,418 

10* 

1/6 

1 

13,768 

1/5  ll-16th 

15,158 

1/3  | 

18 

8,854 

104 

1/4 

5-16th 

8,934 

10f 

1/7 

5- 16  th 

18,154 

1/5  8 

11,228 

Aug. 

25 

10,091 

11 

1/4 

1 

14,550 

- 

1/7 

1 

4 

16,687 

9 

do 

21,561 

8 

1/3  * 

1 

15,349 

11 

1/4 

8 

15,428 

10* 

1/7 

9- 16th 

15,227 

8! 

do 

27,272 

1/3  | 

8 

2,457 

10| 

1/4 

s 

2,947 

10 

1/7 

1 

4,123 

9 

do 

1,479 

84 

15 

9,138 

HI 

„ 

do 

19,469 

10i 

vs 

1 

8 

21,202 

- 

1/5  7-16th 

21,212 

1/2  ll-16th 

JJ 

22 

11,120 

1/ 

1/4 

1/4 

f 

17,422 

10* 

1/8 15-16th 

25,996 

9 

1/5  7- 16th 

29,612 

84 

1/2  ll-16th 

Sept. 

29 

2,156 

1!| 

2 

9,823 

10* 

1/8 

S 

18,509 

1/5  f 

22,863 

1/2  f 

5 

1,524 

1/01 

1/4 

7-16th 

19,373 

101 

1/8 

l 

20,276 

9* 

1/5  S 

21,514 

. 

1/2  23-3  2nd 

12 

7,739 

1/ 14 

1/4 

4 

7,457 

11* 

do 

14,898 

1/5  5-16th 

21,047 

8* 

do 

19 

8,504 

1/Of 

do 

9,514 

1/ 

1/8 

/ 

12,632 

9* 

1/5  3- 16th 

15,967 

8f 

do 

Oct. 

26 

8,839 

1/14 

1/4 17- 32nd 

13,016 

do 

vs 

14,639 

9f 

1/5  * 

15,029 

91 

do 

2 

9,195 

1/li 

1/4 

1 

2 

14,466 

do 

1/7 

1 

2 

14,901 

10 

1/5 

18,709 

10 

do 

9 

10  993 

1/lf 

I/417-32nd 

7,184 

Ilf 

1/7 

5-16th 

16,673 

do 

12,605 

10* 

1/2  f 

16 

8,728 

i/ii 

1/4  21- 32nd 

9,434 

11* 

1/7 

12,601 

9f 

do 

11.385 

10* 

1/2  13-16th 

23 

3,594 

1/2 

1/4 

ll-16th 

9,032 

do 

1/6 

i 

15,541 

1/5  1 -16th  10.085 

1/3  i 

Nov. 

30 

7,359 

l/H 

1/4 

13-16th 

7,769 

HI 

1/6 15-16th 

13,323 

>» 

do 

i 5,568 

11* 

1/3  1-I6th 

6 

7,850 

1/14 

1/41 

29-32nd 

4,708 

1/ 

1/6 

l 

14,009 

1/4  l 

|6,922 

114 

1/3 

13 

6,028 

1/0* 

l/427-32nd 

5,721 

Ilf 

1/6 

1 

20,713 

9 

do 

12,629 

ll| 

1/2 15-16th 

20 

6,785 

114 

1/5 

l-16th 

8,198 

11* 

1/5 

7 

5 

8,474 

,, 

1/4  f 

10,876 

11* 

l/231-32nd 

Dec, 

27 

4,574 

111 

do 

10,029 

HI 

1/6 

i 

12,567 

9i 

12,143 

lOf 

1/3  l-32nd 

4 

11,766 

„ 

do 

7,342 

„ 

1/6 

4 

13,257 

,, 

1/4  13- 16th 

7,890 

1/3  3-32nd 

11 

6,845 

„ 

1/5 

do 

14,147 

11 

1/6 

f 

12,373 

,, 

l/423-32nd 

13,042 

i’i 

1/2  X 

18 

8,468 

11* 

l-32nd 

7,207 

do 

1/6 

i 

10,617 

9| 

1/4  13-16th 

19,455 

105 

1/2  l 

24 

31 

1/4  f 

8,941 

10* 

1/2 13-16th 

London,  Feb.  9th 

, 1893. 

SHAND, 

HALDANE 

& CO. 

Coffee  Husk  Consolidation  Machineby. — Sinoe 
notifying  in  our  December  number  the  opening  that 
exists  for  plant  of  this  description  in  Brazil,  we 
have  received  further  irquiiies  for  the  names  of 
makers  of  such  apparatus,  a firm  of  engineers 
having  branch  houses  in  London,  Liverpool,  New- 
castle, and  Glasgow  informing  us  that  they  “ have 
had  repeated  applications  for  machinery  of  this 
class."  Surely  briquette  maohine  manufacturers 
should  be  sufficiently  interested  in  the  prospeots  of 


the  trade  which  is  foreshadowed,  to  endeavour  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  planters  who  desire  to 
utilise  coffee  husks  as  fuel. — Independent  Review. 

Sevebal  Plai'Tebs  in  East  Sumatra  Jock 
favourably  on  cultivation  of  the  so  called  Getah 
Gitang,  a kind  of  caoutchouo  which  abounds  in 
the  foreBt  there  and  \i«lds  readily  within  a short 
time.  This  getah  is  said  to  fetoh  low  prioes  at 
Singapore,  owing  to  the  careless  way  in  whioh 
the  Malays  prepare  it  for  market.— Strgits  Times. 
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THE  CAUCASIAN  “TEA”  INDUSTRY, 

EXTRAORDINARY  REVELATIONS. 

A commercial  swindle  of  the  most  barefaced  de- 
scription has  lately  been  brought  to  light  in  Russia. 

* The  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  the  Standard 
says  that  M.  Gulishambaroff  read  an  interesting  paper 
on  the  “ Transit  of  Tea  on  the  Russian  Railways,” 
before  the  Russian  Technological  Society,  in  which 
he  showed  that  various  stacions  sent  on  a great  deal 
more  than  they  received,  though  no  tea  plantations 
existed  in  their  neighbourhood.  A striking  example 
of  this  was  the  town  of  Kutais,  on  the  Transcaucasian 
Railway,  which  in  the  year  1890  received  only  one 
thousand  five  hundred  poods,  a quantity  not  more 
than  sufficient  for  its  own  consumption.  Neverthe- 
less, during  the  same  year  it  sent  out  two  thousand 
and  thirty  poods,  a fact  which  led  the  lecturer  to 
examine  more  closely  this  particular  case. 

It  then  appeared  that  an  enterprising  merchant 
of  Kutais  had  applied  to  the  “ Caucasian  Soicety 
of  Rural  Economy”  to  give  him  their  enlightened 
assistance  in  order  to  procure  special  privileges  for 
the  manufacture  of  “ Caucasian  tea,”  of  which  he 
furnished  them  with  samples.  The  chemical  analyst 
of  the  Society  discovered,  however,  that  the  so- 
called  tea  was  nothing  more  than  the  leaves  of  the 
wild  plant  called  “ brussnik”  ( Vaccinium  acrosta- 
phylos),  which  grows  in  profusion  in  the  forests 
round  Kutais,  and,  in  fact,  over  the  greater  part  of 
Russia.  The  secret  of  the  preparation  of  the  leaves 
proved  to  be  very  simple,  consisting  merely  in 
crumpling  them  iu  the  hand,  or  treading  them 

under  the  naked  foot  into  a lump  of  “ dirty  green 
material.”  which  was  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun, 
under  whose  heat  the  leaves  curled  and  shrivelled 
into  a resemblance  to  ordinary  tea.  An  infusion 

was  made,  but  the  taste  was  so  bitter  and  abomin- 

able that  nobody  could  be  found  to  drink  off 
a cup.  Consequently,  the  Society  refused  its 
countenance  decisively  to  the  manufacture  of 
Caucasion  tea,  a step  which  did  not  prevent 

the  inventor  from  pursuing  his  happy  idea,  which 
soon  found  imitators.  The  extent  to  which  this  trade 
has  grown  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  from 
one  property,  near  Kutais,  three  thousand  poods  were 
exported,  at  an  average  price  of  six  roubles  a pood. 
Considering  that  the  cheapest  tea  on  ordinary 
price  lists  is  one  rouble  fifty  copecks  a pound,  or 
fifty-six  roubles  a pood,  the  damage  done  to  honest 
dealers  by  those  who  buy  the  “ Caucasian  tea  ” to 
mix  with  their  stock  can  easily  be  imagined. 

The  best  tea  in  St.  Petersburg  is  quoted  at  four 
roubles,  or  eight  shillings,  the  pound,  and  that 
generally  drunk  by  the  middle  classes  at  about  five 
shillings,  and  the  consumption  is  enormous.  It  is 
shown  by  M.  Gulishambaroff  that  the  principal 
market  for  ‘‘Caucasian  tea”  is  Odessa,  from  whence 
it  is  sent  up  to  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  and 
quite  a sensation  has  been  created  by  his  revelation, 
since  nothing  of  the  kind  was  suspected,  and  in  an 
elaborate  monograph  recently  published  by  M. 
Lubbotin  on  “ Tea  and  the  Tea  Trade  in  Russia  and 
Other  Countries”  not  a word  was  mentioned  with 
reference  to  “Caucasian  tea.” — Pioneer. 


VARIOUS  AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 

Rubber  Cropping  in  the  Dumbara  Valley. 
— We  regret  to  learn  from  Mr.  Vollar  that  his 
Rubber  cultivation  in  Dumbara  is  not  likely  to 
be  permanent.  The  Cearas  were  originally  planted 
as  shade  trees  for  the  caoao,  but  they  have  not 
proved  very  suitable  for  this  purpose  and  will 
probably  have  to  be  cut  down.  Meantime  perhaps 
5,000  lb.  of  rubber  will  be  collected  on  Pallakelle 
this  season  : a cooiy  by  beginning  the  tapping 
eaily  in  the  morning  usually  gets  3 1b.  of  rubber 
in  the  liquid  or  soft  stale,  which  haidens  and 
dries  down  to  perhaps  half  that  weight.  There 
is  no  fortune  to  be  made  out  of  this,  considering 
how  long  the  rubber  trees  have  to  grow  before 
jieldingan  appreciable  quantity  of  milk. 


Coconut  Butter  is  now  being  made  at  Mann- 
heim. The  method  of  manufacture  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Sehlunk,  a practical  chemist  at  LudwigshafeD, 
the  butter  is  said  to  be  very  nourishing. — Indian 
Agriculturist , Maroh  11. 

Coconuts  and  Cacao  or  Liberian  Coffee 
Cultivation. — We  call  attention  to  the  practical 
remarks  of  our  correspondent  “ W.  J.”  in  reference 
to  questions  raised  in  our  columns — more  parti- 
cularly as  regards  coffee  or  oaoao  being  cultivated 
with  oooonuts. 

Bolivian  Coca  and  Cinchona. — From  the 
Peruvian  port  of  Mollendo  123,000  Bo'es’  worth  of  ooca- 
leaves  were  exported  in  1891,  the  Chemist  and  Druggist 
tells  us.  These  If  aves,  with  few  exceptions,  come  from 
Bolivia  mostly  from  the  district  of  Cuzoo.  The  bulk  of 
the  leaves  were  sent  to  Hamburg.  There  is  a tendency 
(assisted  by  the  recent  civil  war  in  Chile)  for  Bolivian 
products  more  and  more  to  come  into  trade  by  w ay  of 
Mollendo,  instead  of  as  formerly  via  Tacna.Arica.  The 
exports  of  cinchona-bark  from  Mollendo  reached  217,200 
soles’  worth  in  1891.  Most  of  this  also  was  of  Bolivian 
origiu. 

Science  and  Coffee-planting. — Our  contem- 
porary of  the  “Times”  is  plainly  unjust  in 
denying  any  benefit  our  ooffee-planters  ever  received 
from  “ scienoe  ” or  “ soientifio  men.”  First  of  all, 
he  forgets  that  if  the  warning  of  one  man  of  soience 
— the  late  G.  H.  K.  Thwaites,  f.r.s. — had  teen 
attended  to,  Ceylon  coffee  planters  would  have 
saved  a great  amount  of  money  put  into  coffee  after 
1870.  Dr.  Thwaites  foretold  oorreotly- though  no 
one  behaved  him  at  ihe  time— that  Hemileia vastatrix 
had  come  to  stay  and  to  wear  out  Arabain  ooffee  in 
Ceylon.  Then  as  regards  Mr.  D.  Morris  and  Mr.  Mar- 
shall Ward,  each  did  undoubted  good  service  to  the 
planter,  and  the  latter  most  fully  and  accurately 
worked  out  the  life-history  of  the  fungus  pest, 
making  it  very  apparent  how  imposssible  it  was 
to  fight  it  successfully  in  any  large  district  in 
Ceylon.  Scienoe  therefore  should  not  be  des- 
pised in  the  present  day  in  regard  to  tea, 
though  it  is  open  to  every  planter  and 
man  of  sense  to  consider  what  value  Bhould 
be  attached  to  counsel  of  a positive  as  well 
as  of  a negative  character.  To  be  told  what 
not  to  do,  is  often  as  important  as  it  is  to  learn 
what  ought  to  be  done, 

Ceylon  Teas  and  Keeping  up  their  Repu- 
tation.— Tea  planters  will  give  all  due  consideration 
to  the  letLer  from  Minoing  Lane  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Somerville,  our  esteemed  feliow-oolonist,  in  reference 
to  the  importance  of  keeping  up  the  quality  of 
our  teas.  There  is  a good  deal  in  what  is 
urged,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Ceylon  planters, 
— espeoially  as  a swing  of  the  pendulum  is  about 
due  in  favour  of  fine  teas, — will  be  careful  not  to 
abandon  their  medium  plucking.  But  we  should 
certainly  have  liked  Mr.  Somerville  (as  he  was 
writing  with  the  brokers  and  tea  buyers  within 
reach)  to  enter  into  some  explanation  of  the  state 
of  the  market  and  the  distinct  discouragement 
offered  to  fine  teas  sinoe  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Here  by  this  mail,  onefirm  reports, — “Demand 
principally  directed  to  sorts  below  8d  per  lb.”, 
while  another  makes  the  following  comparison:— 

C ylon  Aug.  '92.  March  '93. 

Pekoe  Souchongs  61  8jd 

Broken  Pekoe  lid  10Id 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  effect  of  such  a 
turn  of  the  market  in  encourging  the  shipment 
of  souchongs  ; but  we  oxpeot  to  see  fine  teas  very 
soon  in  demand,  and  our  planters  will  no  doubt 
be  ou  their  guard. 
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Date  Sugar. — The  comparatively  low  price  of  gur 
and  sugar  and  the  scarcity  of  fuel  in  Bengal  are  said 
to  be  having  a distinct  effect  in  gradually  reducing 
the  old  native  industry  of  the  manufacture  of  date 
sugar.  An  enquiry  has  recently  been  made  with  a 
view  to  reviving  the  industry,  but  it  is  found  that 
the  estimates  that  have  been  made  of  the  profit  to 
be  derived  from  it  are  very  muoh  exaggerated.  Date 
palms  only  thrive  in  the  light  loamy  Boils  of  Lower 
Bengal,  where  the  climate  is  humid,  and  the  prospeot 
of  any  extensive  growth  in  the  industry  does  not 
seem  to  be  at  all  promising  at  present. — Indian 
Agriculturist,  Feb.  25. 

Strawbebbies  Want  Water. — Strawberries  when 
in  flower  and  setting  their  fruit  will  usually  re- 
quire oopious  supplies  of  water,  and  will  generally 
be  benefited  by  mulching  For  this  purpose  short 
grass  or  lawn  mowings  are  very  ueeful.  Runners 
should  be  removed,  if  not  required  for  making 
fresh  beds.  Bush  fruits  will  also  be  benefited  by 
mulching,  almost  anything  that  will  oheek  eva- 
poration of  moisture  from  the  surface  will  answer 
the  purpose.  Moisture  encourages  slugs  and  snails, 
and  these  will  have  to  be  treated  with  strong 
but  eloar  lime  water,  not  whitewash. — Horticultural 
Times, 

Jute  Manufacture  in  Mexico. — London  Industries 
says  : — “ Au  important  concession  has  recently  been 
granted  to  an  American  syndioate  for  the  establish- 
ment of  four  extensive  jute  factories  in  different 
parts  of  Mexico.  The  concessionnaires  must  invest 
at  least  £400,000  in  the  enterprise,  work  on  the 
first  factory  to  begin  within  nine  months,  and  the 
building  to  bo  completed  within  three  years.  The 
construction  mateiials  and  machinery  for  eachfaotory 
will  be  admitted  into  the  oountry  free  of  duty. 
The  capital  invested,  the  buildings  and  the  business 
will  be  exempt  from  all  taxation,  except  the  stamp 
tax,  for  ten  years.” 

Coffee  Notes  from  Coorg,  14th  Feb. — Take  the 
case  of  the  owner  of  a coffee  estate  who  lives  at  home 
in  England.  Say  a year's  expenditure  on  his  place 
amounts  to  R32,000  all  told  and  he  gets  say  an  average 
of  35  tons  of  crop  off  it.  For  purposes  of  easy  calcu- 
lation we  will  take  exchange  at  R15  per  £ sterling, 
and  the  price  realised  for  the  coffee  at  £100  per  ton. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  he  fares  under  these  circum- 
stances. To  meet  the  expenditure  on  his  estate  he 
has  to  remit  £2,133^.  He  sells  the  coffee  for  £3,500, 
so  that  his  income  amounts  to  £1,366§.  If  exchange 
went  back  to  par  we  find  bis  profits  would  be  reduced 
to  only  £300  unless  he  curtailed  expenditure  which 
would  be  a very  risky  proceeding  in  these  days  of  leaf 
disease  &c.  The  above  will  serve  to  illustrate  how 
every  further  drop  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  benefits 
the  Planter  and  how  any  approach  to  the  par  value 
of  the  rupee  affects  him  prejudicially.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  estates  in  Coorg  have  finished 
picking.  Indeed  I believe  only  a few  out  Somwarpette 
way  are  still  somewhat  backward.  I will  let  you  know 
results  in  my  next.  Pruning  and  manuring  are 
now  in  hand  Suntikoppa  way  but  work  in  the  Bamboo 
is  almost  entirely  completed. — Nilgiri  News. 

Rubber  Forests  in  Burmah,— The  Forest  Report 
of  Upper  Burmah  says  that  it  is  hoped  that  two 
Assistant  Conservators  of  Forests,  will  be  employed 
on  settlement  duty  during  the  next  open  season. 
At  present  officers  can  with  difficulty  be  spared 
from  district  work  for  settlement  duty.  During  the 
year  1,024  square  miles  of  forests  were  notified  as 
reserved  in  Upper  Burmah,  and  at  the  <-nd  of  the 
year  3,978  were  awaiting  settlement.  The  total 
area  of  protected  forests  at  the  year’s  close  was 
16,461.  Among  the  forests  examined  during  the 
year  were  the  famous  rubber  forests  of  the  Hukong 
Valley.  Mr.  O’Bryen,  the  visiting  officer,  found  the 
forests  wastefully  worked,  but  it  is  reported  that 
the  Katchin  Chiefs,  who  collect  and  sell  the  rubber 
to  Chinese  merchants,  are  beginning  to  realise  the 
disadvantages  of  destroying  the  trees  by  over- 


tapping. Rules  have  been  made  on  the  model  of  the 
Assam  rules,  but  these  will  remain  a dead  letter  un- 
til the  Hukong  Valley  is  brought  under  direct  ad- 
ministration ; a task  not  likely  to  be  unde  taken  at 
present.  Ficus  elastica  is  reported  to  extend  to  the 
Indawgyi  Lake  northwards,  and  northwest  into  Assam; 
but  rubber  does  not  appear  to  grow  east  of  the 
Irrawaddy.  A considerable  area  of  rubber  forests 
appears  so  remote  as  to  be  practically  unworkable. 
Countings  made  in  the  forest  showed  a general 
average  of  nine  trees  per  100  acres,  but  on  the  jade 
mines  road  50  trees  per  100  acres  were  found. — 
Indiarubber  Journal. 

Burmese  Rubies.— A Mandalay  correspondent 
states  that  the  Ruby  Mines  Company  have  obtained 
from  thtir  new  borings  at  Kyoatpyin  two  rubiep, 
one  estimated  at  over  five  lakh?,  and  the  other 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  extant. — 
Indian  Engineer. 

Monsoon  and  Crop. — This  is  a year  of  short 
crops  generally,  the  estates  that  have  been  well 
worked  and  not  stinted,  are  the  ones  that  pay  the 
current  expenses  and  give  a profit.  An  estate 
should  pay  its  expenses  in  a short-crop  year  any- 
way, or  it  is  a case  of  going  back,  and  in  other 
years  it  ought  to  give  a handsome  income  to  its 
Proprietor,  at  present  exchanges  and  prices  of 
coffee,  which  is  a great  chance  for  all  who  own 
coffee  and  land.  Young  plants  should  have  soil 
pulled  up  round  their  roots  before  the  hot  weather 
sets  in,  after  the  monsoon,  and  ferns  stuck  in  round 
them  bring  them  on  rapidly  even  in  the  poorest  land. 
— Nilgiri  News. 

Nicaragua  Rubber  Outlook. — The  wasteful  methods 
prevalent  in  many  regions  as  regards  the  collection 
of  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha  have  often  been 
commented  on  in  these  pages.  Happily,  in  some 
parts  an  improved  policy  is  now  adopted  as  we  had 
occasion  to  notice  last  month  in  our  remarks  on 
the  Congou  rubber  supply.  But  in  Nicaragua  im- 
providence as  regards  this  valuable  natural  product 
is  still  rife.  The  rubber  is  procured  by  felling  the 
trees,  thus  taking  no  care  of  the  future  whatever. 
Consequently,  the  yearly  output  of  this  valuable 
substance  from  Nicaragua  is  steadily  decreasing. 
The  Government  attempts  no  supervision  of  the 
forests  ; anyone  may  cut  down  the  trees,  and  great 
destruction  is  caused  by  the  saplings  being  cut  down 
as  well  as  the  mature  trees.  Yet  it  cannot  be  that 
the  gutta  tree  cannot  be  cultivated  in  Nicaragua  as 
well  as  elsewhere  ; in  the  district  of  Managua  there 
are  large  tracts  of  lands  that  could  readily  be  thus 
utilised.  There  can  be  no  question  that  if  it  be 
profitable  to  plant  tracts  of  land  with  coffee,  oranges, 
&c  , and  wait  years  for  the  crop,  that  the  financial 
return  from  a rubber  crop  would  well  repay  the 
enterprising  planters  who  turned  their  attention  to  it. 
— Indiarubber  Journal,  Feb.  8. 

The  Caoutchouc  Industry  of  Assam.— The  Calcutta 
Englishman  states  that  a change  has  been  recom- 
mended in  the  present  regulations  affect  ng  the  sale 
of  caoutchouc  in  the  Government  forests  of  Assam. 
Owing  partly  to  the  reckless  method  of  working 
adopted  by  contractors  and  their  agents,  and  partly 
to  the  depredations  of  illicit  tappers,  there  has  been 
a serious  falling  1 ff  in  production.  The  unprotected 
and  inaccessible  situation  of  most  of  the  rubber 
tracts  enables  the  neighbouring  hill  tribes  to  illicitly 
tap  the  trees  and  import  the  rubber  into  Assam  free 
of  duty  as  foreign  produce.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Government  forests  on  the  frontier  are  overrun  with 
foreign  rubber  tappers  who  come  down  systematically 
by  night  in  separate  gangs,  each  under  a sardar, 
and  tap  nearly  all  the  trees  growing  within  a few 
miles  of  the  border.  The  leases  to  contractors  have, 
however,  now  expired,  and  a scheme  for  the  better 
protection  of  the  forests  is  now  under  consideration. 
On  the  average  about  R30,000  has  been  derived 
annually  from  this  source  during  the  past  10  years, 
and  under  an  effective  system  of  administration  the 
revenue  could  doubtless  be  largely  increased. — India- 
rubber  Journal,  Feb.  8. 
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GAMBIE. 

{From  the  Agricultural  Bulletin  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.) 

[Concluded  from  page  034.) 

Manufacture. 

The  leaves  and  twigs  are  brought  to  the  factory, 
a3  above  stated,  in  large  rattan  baskets,  each  of 
which  contains  about  four  cubic  feet.  Ten  of  these 
baskets  will  produce  about  120  pounds  of  gambir. 

After  roughly  taking  out  the  larger  sticks,  the 
leaves  and  small  twigs  are  thrown  into  a large  iron 
cauldron  of  boiling  water. 

The  cauldron  is  sunk  in  the  clay  floor  of  the  shed, 
which  is  so  raised  as  to  allow  of  a large  fire  being 
built  underneath.  It  is  about  five  feet  across  and 
four  feet  deep  and  is  filled  full  of  the  leaves. 
There  are  from  (wo  to  twelve  or  more  cauldrons 
in  the  shed,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plantation. 

While  it  boils  two  coolies  are  employed  in  stirring 
it  round  with  large  three-pronged  stirrers  made  out 
of  the  hard  wood  of  the  Tampinis  tree  ( Sloetia 
sideroxylon).  These  implements  are  about  six  feet 
or  more  in  length,  with  a strong  handle  ending  in 
a club-shaped  portion  with  three  prongs  arranged 
in  a circle.  They  are  made  from  a single  piece  of 
wood.  This  stirring  is  considered  the  hardest  part 
of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  coolies  employed  in 
it  are  paid  at  a higher  rate. 

The  leaves  are  boiled  for  some  hours  till  they 
are  quite  broken  up  and  yellow.  They  are  then 
removed  with  the  aid  of  a large  wooden  fork  and  a 
kind  of  rattan  racket  is  also  used  to  collect  the 
bits  which  escape  the  fork.  They  are  then  thrown 
into  a large  trough  made  out  of  half  a tree-trunk 
scooped  out,  about  12  feet  in  length,  and  cold  water  is 
poured  on  them.  The  first  two  washings  are  allowed 
to  run  back  into  the  cauldron  and  then  a small 
bamboo  trough  is  put  to  the  end  of  the  large  one, 
and  the  remaining  liquid  allowed  to  run  off  into 
the  next  cauldron.  This  liquid  is  used  to  boil  the 
next  lot  of  fresh  leaves  in.  The  broken  up  leaves 
while  being  washed  are  constantly  stirred  up  with 
the  large  fork,  and  when  the  water  runs  off  clear  it 
is  allowed  to  run  into  the  second  cauldron. 

The  liquid  in  the  cauldron  is  still  boiled  for  some 
time  longer  after  the  removal  of  the  leaves,  till  it 
becomes  of  a deep  brown  colour,  during  which  a 
perforated  coconut  shell  attached  to  a rattan  is 
suspended  in  it  in  which  all  the  remaining  bits 
are  caught  as  the  liquid  boils.  It  is  then  baled  out 
into  little  tubs  about  13  inches  tall  and  a foot  or 
nine  inches  across  and  set  to  cool.  Any  remains 
of  sticks,  leaves  &c.  are  carefully  taken  out,  or,  the 
Chinese  say,  it  will  not  set.  When  the  cauldron  is 
used  for  the  first  time,  it  is  necessary  to  boil  some 
other  leaves  in  it  for  some  hours,  or  the  gambir 
will  turn  out  black  owing  to  the  formation  of  tannate 
of  iron.  Bamboo  leaves  are  generally  used  partly  on 
account  of  their  abundance  and  partly  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  silica  which  they  contain  scouring 
the  rust  off  the  new  pan. 

When  the  liquid  is  cool,  the  coolie  commences  the 
operation  of  setting  the  gambir.  This  is  done  with 
the  aid  of  small  cylindrical  sticks  of  wood  about  an 
inch  and  a half  thick  and  9 inches  in  length,  a little 
shorter  than  the  diameter  of  the  tub.  These  sticks 
are  commonly  made  of  Mahang  putih  ( Macaranga 
hypoleuca),  but  really  any  stick  of  the  right  eize 
will  do,  and  I have  seen  even  joints  of  bamboo  used. 
Sticks  which  have  been  used  several  times  will  make 
the  gambir  set  faster  than  newly  cut  ones.  The 
coolie  takes  a stick  in  each  hand  and  squats  down 
by  two  tubs,  and  commences  by  giving  the  liquid 
a stir  or  two.  Then  holding  the  stick  beneath  the 
liquid  in  a sloping  position  away  from  him  he  passes 
his  hand  down  it  in  a spiral  direction,  rubbing  hard 
against  the  stick.  This  operation  takeB  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  liquid,  which  is  at  first  of 
a deep  brown  chocolate  colour,  becomes  gradually 
lighter  and  yellower,  and  almost  suddenly  becomes 
as  viseid  as  treacle.  It  shrinks  considerably,  about  an 
inch  in  a pailful,  at  the  same  time.  When  the  hand 
can  no  longer  move  easily  in  the  gambir  the  opera- 
$ipn  js  complete.  In  a very  few  minutes  the  whqle 


has  set  in  to  a bright  yellow  claylike  mass.  It  takes 
some  hours  to  become  solid  enough  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  tub,  but  eventually  a knife  is  passed 
round  the  sides  Of  the*  tub,  tend  the  wholfi  is  turned 
out  and  allowed  to  dry. 

In  the  bigger  plantations  it  is  put  into,  a large 
hand-press  and  squeezed  to  expel  the  water.  It  is 
then  cut  into  small  blocks  of  2 or  3 inches  cube  and 
put  out  to  dry  on  a frame  of  rattan.  It  is  dried 
partly  over  a fire  and  partly  in  the  silii.  As  it 
dries  the  outside  of  the  blocks  becomes  dark  brown, 
the  interior  remaining  yellow,  and  it  is  still  quite 
soft  like  wet  clay.  It  takes  about  half  a month  to 
dry  properly,  and  is  then  made  up  into  oblong  blocks, 
wrapped  in  grass  mats  (Bale  gambir),  or  left  in 
the  cube  shape  (Cube  gambir)  and  sent  to  town  for 
export.  This  is  the  Chinese  method  of  manufacture 
of  bale  and  cube  gambir  in  Singapore  and  the 
Straits  generally.  In  Bangka  the  method  adopted 
is  different,  and  will  be  described  below.  The  Malays 
adopt  the  Chinese  plan,  with  some  variations  in  the 
making  up  of  the  stuff,  as  they  manufacture  gambir 
for  chewing  with  betel,  and  have  hardly  as  yet 
begun  to  manufacture  for  export.  In  Couperus'  time 
the  method  was  slightly  different.  The  cauldrons 
had  at  the  top  a continuation  in  the  form  of  a cask 
of  staves  three  feet  high  and  luted  with  clay,  so 
that  it  was  not  burnt  by  the  fire.  The  advantages 
of  this  were  that  a smaller  kettle  could  be  used, 
the  liquid  is  said  to  boil  better  in  it,  besides  offering 
a smaller  surface  of  iron  to  the  liquid  gambir,  by 
which  a better  coloured  product  was  produced  (owing 
to  a smaller  formation  of  tannate  of  iron).  I have 
seen  this  arrangement  in  some  boiling  sheds.  Copper 
boiling  pans  would  obviate  this  chemical  ohange  to 
a large  extent,  as  copper  is  not  acted  upon  by  tannic 
acids. 

The  liquid  was  then  poured  through  a sieve  into 
earthern  pans  and  set  to  cool.  When  cool  enough 
to  put  the  hand  in  the  planter  took  a piece  of  linen 
in  his  hand  with  which  he  continually  stirred  the 
sap,  and  every  now  and  then  wrung  the  linen  ih 
the  liquid  whereby  the  sap  became  speedily  thick 
and  stiff.  It  was  then  left  till  quite  cold,  when  it 
was  bundled  in  a piece  of  flemish  linen  and  placed 
under  a press  to  drive  out  the  remaining  water. 
The  press  consisted  of  a long  beam,  one  end  of 
which  was  inserted  into  a hole  in  a tree  or  a post 
and  the  other  weighted  with  stones.  The  gambir 
was  put  in  the  cloth  between  two  boards  and  the 
weight  of  the  stones  allowed  to  drop  on  it  so  as  to 
squeeze  out  the  water. 

This  method  is  not  in  use  now,  as  far  as  I know, 
but  the  Malays  sometimes  get  the  gambir  by  merely 
crumbling  the  liquid  as  it  were  in  their  hands  and 
not  using  a stick  or  piece  of  linen  at  all. 

Bangka  Methcd. 

The  account  of  this  I take  from  Dr.  Van  Rom* 
burgh’s  Roport,  1891  ( Korte  Benchten  nits  Lands  Plan 
tentuin).  The  leaves  and  twigs  are  first  gathered 
and  exposed  to  steam  for  15  minutes,  the  mass  still 
hot  is  put  into  a basket  made  of  plaited  rattan  and 
placed  under  a wooden  press  of  most  simple  con- 
struction. The  liquid  is  collected  in  earthenware 
dishes  and  exposed  to  sunheat  until  it  is  sufficiently 
inspissated,  when  it  is  removed  on  to  a flat  board, 
with  very  low  sides,  of  a height  equal  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  cakes.  In  this  wooden  tray  the  gambir 
is  cut  up  into  cakes  by  means  of  threads  and  is 
left  till  it  is  dry  enough  to  be  turned  over  and 
still  futher  dried  in  the  sun. 

Here  it  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  stirring 
of  the  liquid  or  rubbing  it  with  a stick  required. 
It  seems  to  set  of  itself. 

The  Bangka  gambir,  which  was  analyzed  by  Dr. 
Romburgh,  consisted  of  light  yellowish  brown  flat 
square  pieces  that  floated  on  water  and  only  sank 
after  long  immersion.  In  fact  it  is  what  is  known 
here  as  gambir  papan. 

The  result  on  analysis  of  this  product  is  very 
different  from  that  given  by  Mr.  Evans  from  gambir 
exported  from  Singapore,  but  1 dp  npt  quite  under* 
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stand  the  figures  which  in  all  Dr.  Romburgh’s  calcu- 


lations work  out  to  above  100:— 

Water  «•  <0  ••  »•  ••  •<  18.5  % 

Catechin 57.0  about 

Catechutannic  acid  (absorbed  by  hides)  1.6 
Matter  (organic)  insoluble  in  boiling  water  2.5 
Matter  (organic)  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol  8.5 
Matter  (organic)  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol  1.8 

Ash 2.6 

Organic  matter  other  than  the  above  . . 20'0  about 


Total. ..112'5 

Some  of  this  Bangka  gambir  was  sent  by  the  Factorij 
der  Nederlandsch  Handel  Mijners  to  some  experts  (mer- 
chants) in  Singapore,  who  reported  that  the  gam- 
bir was  boiled  too  young  and  was  mixed  with  dedal; 
(rice  dust),  quite  unsuited  for  export  to  Europe  and 
only  fit  for  consumption  in  Java.  Dr.  Romburgh 
thinks  that  this  supposed  appearance  of  deduk,  of 
which  he  declares  there  was  not  a trace,  was  possibly 
due  to  the  product  being  richer  in  catechin  which 
separates  in  larger  crystals,  either  because  the  product 
is  pure  or  has  been  less  agitated  on  settling. 


Adulteration. 

A good  deal  of  complaint  has  risen  lately  about 
the  inferiority  of  the  gambir  exported  now,  which 
has  been  stated  to  be  much  adulterated.  I cannot 
find,  however,  that,  excepting  in  a certain  class  of 
chewing  gambir,  there  is  any  adulteration  properly 
so  called.  In  chewing  gambir,  made  in  Negri  Sem- 
bilan  and  elsewhere,  rice  dust  called  deduk  is  often 
added,  rather,  I believe,  to  give  a whitish  colour 
than  to  increase  the  bulk.* 

It  is  the  excess  of  water  that  is  most  complained 
of.  Mr.  W.  N.  Evans,  of  Bristol,  writes  that  the 
ordinary  block  comes  over  with  30  to  50  per  cent, 
of  water  in  it.  This  seems  an  enormous  excess  and 
could  certainly  be  reduced.  It  was  reported  to  me 
that  it  was  a common  practice  of  the  Chinese  town 
toiokay,  who  purchases  the  gambir  from  the  manu- 
facturer, to  open  the  sacks  and  pour  water  upon  the 
gambir  pounding  it  in  to  increase  the  weight.  To 
test  this,  I sent  Mr.  Evans  some  gambir  which  I 
took  out  of  the  manufacturers’  shed,  and  which  had 
not  passed  through  the  tmvJcays’  hands  at  all.  This 
he  analysed  and  I append  the  analysis  of  this  and 
one  of  gambir  after  it  had  passed  through  Singapore. 

Ordinary  block  gambir  Sample  from 

from  Singapore.  the  field. 

Tannin  . . 14.63  . . . . 11.48 


Organic  matter  42.26 
Water  . . 31.89 

Ash  . . 6.34 

Loss  . . 4.88 


30.11 

53.39 

4.46 

.56 


100.00  100.00 
The  organic  matter  contains  catechin  and  other  or- 
ganic acids  not  precipitated  by  gelatine.  Prom  this  it 
can  be  seen  that  there  was  absolutely  more  water  in  the 
manufacturer’s  gambir  than  in  that  of  the  tmokay,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  probable  that  this  adulteration  does  not, 
in  the  general  state  of  things,  take  place.  Mr.  Evan 
then  suggested  that  I should  dry  a quantity  of  the  leaves 
in  the  shade  and  export  them  to  England  in  order  that 
the  gambir  might  be  extracted  from  them,  and  so  the 
heavy  loss  due  to  the  excess  of  water  might  be  avoided. 
I was  not  so  sanguine  as  to  the  results  of  this 
experiment  as  he  was,  for  in  the  first  place,  a case 
of  dried  leaves  is  very  bulky  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  gambir  which  could  naturally  be  expected 
to  be  derived  from  them,  and  in  the  second  place, 
from  the  taste  of  the  dried  leaves  and  from  what 
the  Chinese  told  me  I was  convinced  that  the  drug 
absolutely  disappears  on  drying,  and  this  indeed 
proved  the  case.  1 found  it  impossible  to  dry  the 
leaves  in  this  wet  climate  in  the  shade,  as  they 
merely  decomposed,  and  so  had  to  use  artificial  heat 
which,  however,  I kept  very  low.  The  leaves  on 
being  tested  by  Mr.  Evans  did  not  contain  a trace 
* Couperus  says  that  in  his  time  the  people  of 
Patabakan  mixed  a portion  of  the  boiled  leaves  with 
the  gambir  to  increase  the  weight.  Those  of  Kampar 
(Sumatra)  cut  the  cooked  leaves  as  fine  as  flour  and 
mixed  them  io,  and  the  Siak  men  added  sago  flour 


of  gambir.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  is  essential  to 
treat  the  leaves  as  soon  after  plucking  as  possible ; 
after  twenty-four  hours  they  become  brown  and 
worthless. 

This  being  so,  it  is  obvious  that  the  gambir  must 
be  manufactured  on  the  field,  and  the  water  should 
be  extracted  there.  There  should  be  no  difficulty 
about  this  in  ordinary  circumstances,  but  as  a rule, 
little  trouble  appears  to  be  taken  with  this  matter. 
Very  few  of  the  Singapore  plantations  possess  even 
as  simple  a press  as  that  described  by  Couperus, 
and  the  Gambir  is,  in  fact,  not  pressed  at  all. 

Mr  Finlayson  tells  me  that  the  shrinkage  of  bale 
gambir  is  per  cent  by  steamer  to  London.  If 
this  shrinkage  could  be  saved  a higher  price  could 
be  paid  for  gambir  here,  and  certainly  it  ought  to 
be  possible  to  extract  at  least  this  amount  of  water 
before  shipping  it.  Some  gambir  that  I have  seen 
which  was  supposed  to  be  fit  for  sale  in  Singapore 
was  so  wet  that  in  a day  or  two  it  was  covered 
thickly  with  a dense  crop  of  mildew.  This  contained 
nearly  50  per  cent  of  water. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

BARK  AND  DRUG  REPORT, 

(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

London,  March  2. 

Cinchona.— A cable  from  Java  announces  that  the 
exports  for  February  have  been  light  3-0,000  Amst. 
lb.  against  420,000  Amst  lb.  in  February  1892. 

Cinnamon.— At  the  quarterly  periodical  sales  held  on 
Monday;  1,006  packages  Ceylon  bark  were  offered.  About 
one-half  of  this  sold  with  good  competition  at  an  ad- 
vance of  about  Id  per  lb  00  medium  and  ordinary,  and 
2d  to  3d  per  lb  on  good  fine  qualities.  The  following 
prices  were  paid  Ordinary  to  superior  firsts  8d  to  ts 
7d ; ditto  seconds  7ji  to  Is  3d:  ditto  thirds  6jd  to  Is; 
fourths  ej<l  to  lOd  pc-r  lb. 

Annatto.— Seed  is  still  declining.  At  today’s  auc- 
tions 2d  per  lb.  was  accepted  for  12  bags  'good  bright 
seed  from  Madras,  while  for  another  parcel  from  Co. 
lomto  2\d  per  lb.  was  the  highest  bid  obtainable.  This 
was  rejected. 

Oalumba.— Slightly  easier,  25  bags  sold  today  at  29s 
per  cwt.  for  very  very  good  bright  yellow,  and  20s  for 
rather  dark  mixed  sorts. 

Essential  Oils.— Lemongrass  osl  keeps  steady  at  2d 
per  oz  on  the  spot,  or  l£d  c.i.f.  for  Ceylon  oil.  From 
Ccchin  none  is  offering  at  present.  Citronella  does  not 
move  off  so  well.  The  spot  price  is  fd  per  oz.,  aDd  the 
c.i.f.  quotation  10^d  per  lb.  for  tins  and  10-Jd  per  lb 
for  drum. 


Silk  Worm  Rearing.— The  Calcutta  Silk  Com- 
mittee are  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  which 
has  attended  their  tfforis  to  improve  the  Bengal 
silkworms,  says  a Calcutta  paper.  Their  little 
silk-rearing  establishment  in  Kidderpore  is  a 
pioture  of  neatness,  and  the  big  basketwork  trays 
laden  as  they  were  a few  days  ago  with  golden 
coooons  from  which  the  moths  were  expected  to 
appear,  make  a sight  that  is  calculated  to  astonish 
anyono  who  has  been  used  to  the  solvently  methods 
of  native  rearers  in  the  mofussil.  What  is  of 
most  interest,  however,  is  the  quality  and  size  of 
the  oocoons,  which  differ  almost  as  widely  from 
the  native  product  as  the  sludbred  horse  from  the 
ticca  garri  tat.  The  native  rearer  as  is  well  known, 
takes  an  immense  amount  of  trouble,  and  often 
travels  great  distances  to  obtain  good  silkworm 
eggs;  but  the  uncertainty  produced  by  disease 
combined  with  the  unmethodical  habits  of  the 
Bengali,  when  working  for  himself  have  hitherto 
been  fatal  to  any  proper  system  of  selection  suoh 
as  is  generally  pursued  elsewhere.  In  the  Kidder- 
pore establishment,  the  element  of  disease  has  been 
to  a great  extent  eradicated  by  the  treatment  which 
has  proved  bo  successful  in  Europe,  aDd  this  has 
enabled  the  selective  system  to  be  followed  which 
in  the  hands  of  the  horse  breeder  has  produced 
the  thoroughbred  and  in  those  of  the  market 
gardener  has  turned  the  sloe  into  the  plum  and 
more  than  doubled  the  amount  of  sugar  storefl 
up  in  the  beetroot.— Pioneer 
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TEA  AND  SCIENCE.  . _ 

It  is  impossible  to  get  ignorant  critics  like  this 
Mr.  Peter  Keeveney  ot  Manchester — whose  vapour- 
ings,  reproduced  by  the  Home  and  Colonial  Mail, 
will  be  found  on  page  690— to  listen  to  any 
reply  from  Ceylon.  He  maintains  after  the  most 
authoritative  fashion  that  “ the  tea  gardens  in 
Ceylon  have  been  forced  to  a point  of  exhaus- 
tion that  is  now  telling  against  the  quality, 
and  if  we  give  him  a flat  contradiction  and 
seme  of  the  evidence  at  our  oommand,  he 
simply  turns  round  and  deolares  " Oh  you  are 
interested  - you  are  a Ceylon  resident  and  of 
course  desire  to  maintain  the  credit  of  your 
Colony,  &c.”  Now  it  seems  to  us,  that  here 
is  just  a cass  in  whioh  an  agricultural 
and  analytical  authority  from  home,  furnishing  a 
Report  after  some  months  spent  in  our  Tea  Dis- 
tricts, could  be  called  on  to  reply  as  an  impartial 
and  all-sufficient  referee,  to  suoh  slanders.  In 
faot  Mr.  Peter  Keeveney  and  his  tribe  oould  from 
time  to  time,  be  confounded  and  shut  up  with  a 
copy  of  the  Report  itself  probably. 


CINCHONA  REPORT. 

(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

London,  March  9th, 

Cinchona.— The  fortnightly  auctions  held  on  Tuesday 
were  unusually  heavy,  no  less  thaD  3,781  tales  of  bark 
being  catalogued,  of  which,  however,  118  bales  were 
withdrawn.  The  remainder  was  composed  as  follows: — 


Ceylon  cinchona 

773  of  which  |758  were  ■ 

East  Indian  cinchona 

2,295 

do 

2,115 

do 

Java  cinchona 

63 

do 

68 

do 

South  American 

cinchona 

527 

do 

527 

do 

3,663 

3,468 

The  quantity  actually  offered  fell  considerably  below 
what  had  been  expected,  as  the  manufactuers  had 
received  samples  of  over  5,000  hales.  The  assortment 
was  a fairly  good  one,  Indian  barbs,  especially  grey  and 
yellow  varieties,  being  very  plentiful,  considering  the 
extent  of  the  sales,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  known  that 
the  next  Amsterdam  auctions  will  again  be  very  large 
ones.  Tuesday’s  sale  was  not  altogether  unfavourable. 
All  the  German  works  competed  very  well,  and  the 
average  unit  was  scarcely  quotably  lower  than  that  of 
the  previous  sale.  It  may  be  put  at  from  15-16ths  d. 
to  Id  per  lb. 

The  following  are  the  approximate  quantities  purchased 


by  the  various  buyers 

Lb . 

Agents  for  the  Auerbach  factory  ...  ...  198.972 

Agents  for  the  Brunswick  ifaotory  ...  ...  174,646 

Agents  for  the  Mannheim  and  Amsterdam  works...  121,347 
Agents  for  the  Frankfort  o/M  and  Stuttgart  works  71,015 
Ageats  for  the  Paris  works  ...  ...  46,910 

Messrs.  Howards  & Sons  ...  ...  ...  34,620 

Mr.  Thos.  Whiffen  ...  ...  15,520 

Agents  for  the  American  and  Italian  works  ...  2,000 

Sundry  druggists..  ...  ...  ...  78,312 


Total  quantity  of  bark  sold  ...  ...  743,342 

Bought  in  or  withdrawn...  ...  ...  81,710 


Total  quantity  offered  ...  ...  825,052 


CEYLON  CINNAMON. 

It  will  have  been  seen  from  the  information  which 
we  published  in  last  Tuesday’s  issue,  that  only  a 
vory  small  quantity  of  cinnamon  was  offered  at 
the  last  quarterly  sales  held  in  London  on  the  27th 
ultimo.  The  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  the  spice 
catalogued— itself  explained  by  the  failure  of  the 
South-West  and  North-East  rains  and  the  conse- 
quent difficulty  of  harvesting  the  two  crops — is  suffi- 
cieut  to  explain  the  rise  in  prices.  Only  967  bales 
were  brought  under  the  hammer,  as  compared  with 
2,495  bales  at  the  previous  auction  in  November, 
and  with  1,487  bales  at  the  corresponding  February 
sales  of  1892.  Naturally,  competition  was  keen  for 
this  reduced  quantity,  and  specially  so  for  fine  sorts, 
in  which  only  three  marks  were  represented.  The 


coarser  sorts  advanced  only  Jd  to  Id  per  lb. — some 
marks  made  no  advance  at  all  while  fine  quills 
fetched  from  |d  to  2d  per  lb.  more.  This  difference 
affords  gratifying  evidence  to  the  leading  Marks 
that  there  is  a demand  yet  for  fine  spice;  and  that 
the  apprehensions  felt  and  expressed  in  London,  and 
re-echoed  here  last  year,  that  the  day  for  fine  spice 
had  passed,  were  not  well-founded.  True,  the  cata- 
logues contained  an  exceptionally  small  quantity  of 
fine  spice ; but  the  fact  of  a demand  remains.  The 
lesson  to  be  learnt  seems  to  be  that  it  is  not  over- 
production generally  which  alone  has  had  a disturb- 
ing effect,  but  over-production  of  the  finer  sorts  as 
well.  As  usual,  A.  S.  G.  P. — the  Mark  of  the  Golua 
Pokuna  spice  which  is  maintaining  its  reputation 
under  its  new  Superintendent,  Mr,  Gerald  Nicholas — 
topped  the  list  with  Is  7d  for  its  firsts,  and  corres- 
pondingly high  prices  for  the  other  qualities.  J.  D 
S.  R.  and  F.  B.  Franklands  followed  with  small  quan- 
tities ; but  the  Wester  Seaton  and  Kimbulapitiya 
Marks  were  not  represented.  Not  the  least  interesting 
feature  in  the  sale  was  the  large  quantity  of  un- 
worked Cinnamon  whioh  obanged  hands — that  is,  spice 
which  had  not  incurred  the  heavy  cost  of  unpacking, 
brushing  aud  repacking  in  the  Dock  Warehouses. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  quantity  offered  was  “ un- 
worked ” ; and  that  about  300  Bales  of  it  were 
cleared  at  from  6J4.  to  8d.  per  lb.  is  a hopeful 
sigu.  If  buyers  find  that  there  has  been  no  adul- 
taration,  and  that  the  Bales  as  landed  oontuined 
what  they  purported  to  contain,  there  may  be  a 
chance  for  the  demand  put  forward  often  from  this 
side,  that  shipments  be  sold  on  average  samples  drawn 
from  the  various  qualities,  without  any  superfluous  and 
expensive  manipulation  in  LondoD,  If  the  trade  once 
accepts  this  reasonable  request ; for  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose,  either  that  the  leading  Marks  will  expose 
themselves  to  the  loss  inevitable  from  the  certain 
detection  of  attempts  at  deception,  or  that  the  epice 
can  improve  by  unpacking  and  exposure  in  the  damp 
and  unsavoury  atmosphere  of  the  London  Doeks— the 
small  profits  which  Cinnamon  yields  to  the  grower  need 
not  be  reduced  by  a needless  addition  to  the  big 
London  charges. 

Since  the  Sales,  we  are  glad  to  note  prices  have 
been  maintained  and  have  even  advanced.  The  rains 
we  have  had  since  the  middle  of  February  have 
favoured  harvesting  operations,  and  a good  deal 
of  spice  whioh  would  have  coarsened  against  the  big 
crop,  has  been  harvested  within  the  last  few  weeks. 
Still,  the  quantity  cannot  be  very  large  ; and  although 
the  May  Bales  might  show  a inller  Catalogue  than 
the  February  one,  the  falling  off  in  the  Exports  of 
last  year  cannot  be  made  good  at  once.  Indeed  the 
shipments  up  to  date  aro  less  than  those  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  last  three  years,  so  that 
there  is  every  prospect  of  the  advanoe  in  prices 
already  reoorded  beiug  maintained,  at  the  next  Sales. 
— Local  “Examiner.” 


SCIENTIFIC  NOTES. 


More  than  a quarter  of  a century  ago  a remark- 
able book  was  written  by  Mr.  Marsh,  United 
States  Consul  at  Florence,  entitled  Physical 
Geography  as  Influenced  by  Human  Action.  It 
gave  a long  list  of  instances  in  which  the  in- 
discriminate cutting  down  of  forests  had  affected 
the  rainfall  of  countries.  Climate  is  an  exceedingly, 
sensitive  thing,  and  every  leaf  on  every  tree, 
shrub,  and  plant  influence  it.  Vegetation  is  a 
marvellous  regulator  of  climatic  conditions — - 
particulary  of  rainfall.  Cut  down  the  forests  of 
a country,  and  the  rainfall  becomes  irregular  ; 
so,  of  course,  does  the  volume  and  velocity  of 
rivers,  floods,  and  torrents.  Such  altered  con- 
ditions bring  about  extremes  of  dryness  and  wetness. 
Let  all  the  vegetation  be  cleared  away,  and 
perhaps  general  aridity,  and  therefore  sterility, 
are  the  results.  It  is  within  the  province  of  man 
thus  so  to  influence  the  dryness  of  the  country  for 
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better  or  for  worse.  There  was  something  more 
than-  appears  at  first  sight  in  the  remark  of  the 
laird  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel  who  recommended 
people  to  he  ‘ £ aye  sticking  in  a tree.” 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Kew  Bulletin,  a 
periodioal  devoted  to  practical  and  economic  bo- 
tany, we  have  a remarkable  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  mankind  upon  local  climates.  In 
Africa,  the  country  between  the  Nile  and  the  Bed 
Sea  is  notable  for  its  general  barrenness.  It  is 
a desert,  and  the  effects  of  wandering  in  this 
region  upon  the  minds  of  Englishmen— as  I can 
personally  testify — are  very  depressing.  But  the 
Bulletin  shows  that  this  physical  condition  of 
things  has  very  pobably  been  brought  about  by 
human  agency.  This  is  largely  proved  by  the 
names  of  localities.  Thus  the  Arabic  names  of 
the  valleys  are  those  denoting  the  names  of  trees, 
although  now  not  a single  tree  is  to  be  met  with. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  these  valleys  abounded 
with  arboreal  vegetation  1,200  years  ago — about 
the  period  when  the  Arabs  began  to  extend  over 
these  regions.  The  Arab  and  his  camel  have  been 
the  means  of  converting  a wooded  country  into  a 
desert,  and  also  of  bringing  about  the  climatic 
changes  following  upon  such  a physical  revolution. 
The  camels  ate  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  and  the 
Arabs  converted  the  trunks,  branches,  and  roots 
into  charcoal.  Similar  vegetable  destruction,  it 
is  believed,  brought  about  the  semi-desert-like 
physical  appearance  of  Palestine,  which  so  strongly 
contrasts  now  a days  with  the  description  of  the 
country  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a land  flowing 
with  “ milk  and  honey,”  and  whose  tribal  wars 
show  that  it  was  capable  of  supporting  thousands 
of  horses,  chariots,  and  horsemen. — Australasian- 
♦ 

NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

Bimetallism  and  Tea.— Some  correspondence  under 
this  head  has  been  published  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian.  A correspondent,  signing  himself  “ Dis- 
appointed,” writes:— “I  enclose  reports  on  the  tea 
market  in  London  for  1st  and  2nd  inst.  Indian  and 
Ceylon  tea  show  a falling  off  in  consumption  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  nearly  2,000,000  lb.  in  February, 
1893,  as  compared  with  February,  1892,  and  the  de- 
mand has  been  running  for  weeks  past  on  common 
qualities  at  low  prices,  to  almost  the  utter  neglect  of 
the  higher  grades.  This  state  of  matters  corresponds 
so  entirely  with  the  state  of  the  Manchester  market  for 
Indian  makes  of  shirtings,  the  lower  qualities  only 
having  been  in  request  for  many  weeks  past,  that  I beg 
to  oall  attention  to  the  matter.  Whether  tea  and  cotton 
goods  are  being  over-produced  may  be  a matter  of  con- 
troversy, but  surely  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  with 
respeot  to  the  demand  being  now  confined  to  the 
lower  qualities  of  both,  i.e.,  of  tea  in  England  and  of 
ootton  goods  in  India.  Both  would  seem  to  prove 
that  it  is  inability  to  buy  the  better  articles  rather 
than  choice  that  has  brought  about  this  state  of  things 
Common  China  Congous,  once  so  neglected,  are  now 
owing  to  their  extreme  cheapness,  being  taken  readily 
by  the  trade.  From  this  point  of  view  the  figures 
may  prove  interesting  to  your  readers,  but  they  are 
the  reverse  of  encouraging.  Anyone  who  attentively 
reads  1 the  instructions  given  by  the  Government  to 
their  representatives  at  the  Brussels  Monetary  Con- 
ference will  see  that  it  was  never  intended  that  they 
should  concur  in  any  measure  whatever.  They  erred 
egregiously  in  not  following  out  their  instructions  to 
listen  attentively  and  make  notes,  and  this  brought 
the  Conference  to  on  abrupt  termination,  which,  to 
say  the  least,  was  bad  diplomacy  on  their  part,  for 
even  without  the  assistance  of  England  the  other 
nations  might  have  elaborated  a scheme  for  their  mutual 
benefit  if  England  had  not  so  stupidly  displayed  so 
hostile  an  attitude.” 

Fine  Teas  in  Gbeat  Demand.— In  answer  to  this, 
a letter  appears,  signed  “Peter  Keevney,”  in 
which  the  writer  says  “There  cannot  be  two  opinions 


with  respect  to  the  demand  beiog  now  confined  to 
the  lower  qualities  of  both— that  is,  of  tea  in  England 
and  cotton  goods  in  India.  I know  nothing  of  coiton 
goods,  but  fancy  I understand  tea,  and  I venture  to 
assert  that  the  finer  teas  have  not  been  in  greater 
demand  for  many  years  than  they  are  loday.  Admit- 
ting that  2,000,000  lb.  less  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  have 
been  taken  by  the  trade  last  month  as  c ’mpsred  with 
February,  1892,  that  does  not  prove  a greater  consump- 
tion of  oommon  tea  than  usual;  it  simply  points  to  a 
falling  off  in  consumption  from  tbe  great  depression  in 
trade  generally.  This  season’s  Ceylons  are  unusually 
poor,  but  the  Indians  are  exceptionally  satisfactory, 
and  hence  it  follows  that  the  falling  off  is  in  the 
Ceylons.  For  reasons  best  known  to  Ceylon  planters 
the  gardens  have  been  foroed  to  a point  of  exhaus- 
tion that  is  now  telliDg  against  the  quality.  The 
teas  are  flat  and  badly  made,  and  in  point  of  value 
are  fully  12  per  cent,  dearer  than  Indians.  Tbe 
great  bulk  of  oommon  teas  sold  in  London  are  for 
the  Russian  market,  and  never  find  their  way  into 
the  channels  of  home  consumption.  Those  people 
unacquainted  with  the  movement  of  tea  naturally 
conclude  that  the  low  prioed  congous  sold  in  London 
find  their  way  into  English  homes,  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  China  will  have  to  improve  her  quality  of  tea 
very  muoh  indeed  before  she  regains  her  lost  reputa- 
tion. Bad  as  Ceylons  are  this  season,  they  are  infi- 
nitely superior  to  Chinas.  Whatever  effect  bimetal- 
lism may  have  on  trade  and  trade  prices,  nothing 
will  force  the  people  of  these  islands  to  drink  low 
priced  congous.” 

Thh  Respective  Merits  of  Indian  and  Cevlon  Teas. 
— “ Disappointed  ” replies  to  Mr.  Peter  Keevney  as 
follows  : — “ In  reply  to  his  letter  of  the  6th  inst.  allow 
me  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Peter  Keevney  that  he  has 
introduoed  a question  which  I did  not  touch  upoD, 
viz.,  the  respective  merits  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas. 
The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  said  to  be  in  tbe  eating 
thereof.  The  aveiage  prices  for  the  above-named  teas 
realised  at  public  sale  for  the  past  two  weeks  were 
respectively  as  follows  : — Indian,  9Jd  and  9jd  ; Cey- 
Ion,  9|d  and  9Jd.  During  the  past  nine  montlis 
bonded  stocks  of  Indian  tea  have  increased  by 

2.600.000  lb.,  and  Ceylon  stocks  have  decreased 

2.700.000  lb.  London  deliveries  of  both  teas  during 
February  last  were  unsatisfactoiy  as  compared  with 
tbe  same  month  ia  1892,  viz.. — Indian,  8,689,410  lb., 
as  against  9,899,400  lb.;  Ceylon,  4,104.000  lb. , as 
against  4,760,000  1b.;  total,  12,793,410  lb.,  as  against 
14,659,400  lb  , or  a falling  off  of  nearly  2,000,000  lb. 
as  previously  stated  by  me.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  large  sales  effected  of  cheap  China  Congous  have 
been  for  home  consumption  or  for  export.  If  they 
have  been  principally  exported,  then  the  lessened 
figures  for  strong  Indian  and  Ceylon  tea  go  to 
prove  that  the  masses  are  extracting  more  from  them 
in  the  form  of  liquid  tea  than  is  good  for  their 
health.  All  the  tea  broker’s  reports  mention  that 
the  demand  lately  has  been  principally  for  the  lower 
and  cheaper  qualities,  while  high-olass  teas  have  been 
neglected  and  are  relatively  now  very  cheap.” 

On  the  Infusing  of  Tea. — Writing  on  the  subject 
of  tea  infnsing  and  “ Thoughts  on  Theine,”  a corres- 
pondent points  out  the  absurdity  of  calling  tea  that 
has  been  infusing  ten  minutes  “delicate”  or  “ nectar 
for  the  gods.”  He  is  of  opinion  that  tea  should 
remain  in  the  pot  about  a minute  and  a half,  or  at 
most  three  minutes,  and  he  argues  that  if  the  con- 
sumer would  abandon  the  absurd  and  harmful  prac- 
tice of  stewing  tea,  or,  as  they  do  in  some  poor  house- 
holds, using  the  leaves  a Becond  time,  the  popularity 
of  tea  would  increase  enormously,  and  both  the 
planter,  the  dealer,  and  the  customer  would  benefit. 
He  quoteBthe  opinion  of  Dr.  Hutchinson,  in  proof  of 
his  contehtion  that  tea  infused  fora  minute  and  a half 
may  be  taken  as  often  as  possible  without  injury. 
It  would  certainly  be  a great  boon  to  the  consumer 
of  tea,  who  likes  it  mild  doses,  if  at  the  various 
hotels,  tea-shops,  and  restaurants  they  would  simply 
infuse  for  a very  short  time  and  not  stew  tea.  The 
awful  stuff  sold  as  tea  in  the  cup,  in  some  publio 
places,  is  enough  to  prejudice  the  public  mind 
against  tea  for  ever.— R.  & C.  Mail,  March  10. 
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COFFEE  AND  TEA  IN  QUEENSLAND. 

The  colonists  of  North  Queensland  are  very  fond  of 
dabbling  in  experiments  in  cur  Ceylon  staples,  but 
without  making  much  progress.  We  notioe  from  our 
exchanges  last  to  hand  that  Mr.  B.  Y.  Webster 
(formerly  of  Opalgalla,  Battota)  has  been  writing 
to  the  press  on  “ Tea— how  it  is  grown  and  pre- 
pared in  Ceylon” ; while  on  Coffee  there  is  rather 
a long  letter  signed  ‘‘W.  J.  Thompson,  Cairns,” 
in  whioh  some  rather  ourious  statements  and 
calculations  appear.  We  quote  as  follows : — 

COFFEE  IN  QUEENSLAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Queenslander. 

Sir, — There  are  soadered  along  the  whole  coast  of 
Queensland,  specimens  of  both  varietie-i  of  coffee 
(Arabian  and  Librrian)  flourishing  without  attention 
or  care,  and  giving  an  annual  crop  per  tree  that 
would  make  them  the  show  tiees  on  any  of  .the 
Southern  Indian  coffee  estates.  Some  of  these  trees 
are  as  mnoh  as  12  years  of  age.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  for  some  years  they  have  been  allowed  to  grow 
at  “ their  own  sweet  will,’’  then  some  one  has 
attempted  to  prune  them  into  shape,  but  still  they 
crop  heavily.  In  any  other  country  they  would  re- 
sent such  treatment  by  either  dying  out  or  refusing 
to  orop. 

With  all  the  experience  of  Southern  Indian  and 
Ceylon  coffee  planters  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  it 
is  astonishing  to  hear  of  men  who  are  looked  upon 
as  competent  advisers  still  advocating  the  hillside 
system  of  planting.  The  fault  evidently  lies  in  the 
form  in  which  the  question  is  put.  If  we  ask, 
“How  do  you  plant  ooffee  ?”  we  get  for  answer  ‘>On 
newly  felled  jangle  (scrub)  at  an  elevation  of  from 
2000  feet  to  5000  feet ; pot  boles  are  made  6 feet 
apart  among  the  stumps  and  logs;  and  the  plants 
set  in  them;  the  weeding  is  done  once  a month  by 
a gang  of  coolies.”  Now,  in  this  answer  which  is  a 
truthful  one,  there  are  two  things  that  we  do  not 
possess  in  any  quantity — that  is  elevation  and  coolies, 
so  we  had  better  refer  to  the  coffee  trees  that  have 
already  told  us  so  much.  They,  we  shall  And,  are 
flourishing  best  ou  flat  land  with  good  natural  drain- 
age (nearly  every  sugar  planter  has  a few  in  his 
private  garden),  and  they  are  giving  an  annual  crop 
of  from  3 lb  to  5 lb  of  clean  coffee  per  tree  at 
from  3 to  5 years  of  age.  If  we  ask  the  experienced 
planter  what  he  was  told  by  the  experts  and  scien- 
tists he  called  in  to  report  on  leaf  disease  in  the 
years  1878-9,  or  still  better  refer  to  their  printed 
reports,  we  shall  find  that  they  attribute  the  appear- 
ance of  hemilia  vestatrix  to  (1)  Want  of  deep  cul- 
tivation; (2)  the  proximity  of  half-rotten  roots  and 
kgs;  (3)  the  excessive  use  of  the  hce  and  half  buryiDg 
weeds  in  so-called  renovating  pits.  This  then  is  the 
pernicious  system  that  those  asking  for  information 
are  told  to  adopt ! Fortunately  the  few  trees  that  can 
be  distributed  by  the  Acclimatisation  Sooiety  will  be 
too  isolated  to  incur  any  great  risk,  but  should  this 
system  be  carried  out  on  a large  acreage  the  result 
cannot  but  be  disastrous.  Apert  from  this  the  old 
system  is  both  expensive  and  slovenly  compared  with 
that  advooated  by  me  in  my  last  article  on  the  subject. 
Let  us  compare  the  estimate  of  cost  of  upkeep  only 
with  the  two  systems  on  50  acres  at  the  lowest  cost 
of  labour  : — Old  System  : One  man  to  every  3 acres 
equal  to  16  kanakas  at  15s  per  week  equal  to  £12;  52 
weeks  at  £12  per  week,  £624.  New  System:  Two 

ploughmen  at  £1  per  week,  £104;  rations,  £52;  2 
small  ploughs  £11 : 2 harrows  or  scarifiers  £9  ; 4 horses 
at  £10,  equal  to  £40;  total  £216.  Here  at  once  in  the 
first  year  we  have  a saving  of  £408,  with  the  highest 
State  of  cultivation,  under  which  treatment  the  coffee 
tree  will  sit  up  and  show  what  it  re«l  y can  do  iu  anew 
country.  If  we  put  the  whole  £408  agaiust  oost  of 
stumping  the  land  we  still  have  the  raving  in  future 
years,  whioh  will  go  beyond  the  cost,  of  picking  the  I 
heaviest  crop  with  outside  labour. 

Some  two  years  ago  the  system  I am  now  advocat-  , 
mg  thrust  itself  upon  me,  through  seeing  about  ten  | 


coffee  trees'  planted  in  one  row,  and  all  had  just 
borne  a heavy  crop,  and  were  withstanding  a drought 
from  which  orange  and  other  fruit  trees  were  suffering. 
The  sum  I worked  out  upon  the  spot  was  something 
like  this— 10  trees,  bearing  51b.  each=50lb.;  1 acre 
planted  8ft.  x 8ft.=646  trees ; 646  multiplied  by  5= 
3,2301b.,  or  1 ton  8cwt.  2qr.  241b.,  or  at  Is.  per  lb.= 
£161  10s.  per  acre.  As  I knew  that  figures  could  not 
always  be  trusted  I halved  it,  and  still  felt  quite 
satisfied  with  the  result— namely,  £80  per  acre  per 
annum.  The  next  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  ease 
with  which  a large  acreage  could  be  “kept  in  hand  ” 
by  the  use  of  implements  and  horses,  and  thus, 
as  far  as  coffee  was  concerned,  do  away  with  the 
labour  question.  Any  one  with  the  least  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  field  implements  will  at  once  see  that 
by  planting  on  ploughed  land  the  space  between  the 
plants  when  planted  8ft.  x 8ft.  can  be  kept  clean  by 
a horse-hoe  or  scarifier,  not  a weed  need  be  allowed 
to  seed,  and  grass  will  be  entirely  eradicated  in  hot 
weather.  In  the  case  of  sugar  on  stumped  land  the 
rows  can  only  be  kept  clean  with  implements  while 
the  cane  is  young  and  the  hoe  is  required  to  clean 
among  the  cane,  but  in  the  matter  of  coffee  there  will 
be  a free  passage  for  horses  across  and  across  the 
field.  Acting  upon  these  figures  and  the  settlement 
of  the  labour  difficulty  by  the  adoption  of  this  system 
I obtained  the  lease  with  the  right  of  purchase,  at  a 
stated  figure,  of  this  selection,  and  have  now  some 
20,000  plants  of  the  best  variety  of  coffee,  known  in 
Southern  India  as  Oooy  [src?— Coorg]  coffee,  ready  for 
the  field.  I anticipate  a great  success  in  this  industry, 
more  especially  if  the  capital  is  forthcoming  to  enable 
me  to  double  my  acreage  next  year. 



NORTH  BORNEO  DEVELOPMENT  OOR- 
PORATION. 

A report,  dated  Jan.  8th,  has  been  received  from  Mr. 
W.  B.  Pryer,  manager  of  the  above  corporation,  in" 
whioh  he  reports  the  operations  undertaken  during 
the  six  months  ending  Dec.  31  last . The  total  land 
planted  with  various  products  approximates  1 000 
aores,  which  may  be  considered  good  for  the  time 
operations  have  been  in  progress.  With  regard  to 
coffee,  the  Byte  estate  has  reeeived  the  most  atten- 
tion, the  total  area  planted  there  being  ataout  170 
acres.  The  total  acreage  of  ooffee  planted  on  the 
three  estates  is  215  acres,  with  75  acres  more  in 
course  of  being  planted.  Mr.  Pryer  states  ; — I venture 
to  hope  that  the  area  planted  up  this  year  will  be 
considered  satisfactory.  The  acreage  under  coffee 
vies  in  size  with  most  other  British-owned  estates, 
with  one  exception,  in  the  Far  East ; a large  number 
of  Manila  hemp  plants  are  growing  well ; the  aoreage 
under  ooconutsand  sago  will  show  a yearly  advance 
in  value  out  of  proportion  to  the  money  spent  on  their 
upkeep  ; the  6ugar  cane  promises  well,  and  various 
other  produots  have  been  tried  with  result  with 
but  one  or  two  exceptions,  that  would  seem  to  be 
worth  while  following  up.  We  have  a settled  popu- 
lation, small  at  present,  but  giving  'signs  of  consider- 
able increase  in  the  future,  to  draw  a supply  of  cheap 
and  reliable  labour  from,  and  who  are  also,  without 
expense  to  us,  putting  a value  upon  the  land;  we  have 
Is  rge  nurseries  of  coffee  seedlings,  many  thousands  of 
Manila  hemp  suckers  ready  to  plant  out,  and  a large 
supply  of  sugar  cane  ready  to  afford  tops  for  the 
future  extension  of  this  industry,  and  we  are  daily 
advancing  in  our  knowledge  of  our  land,  and  the 
purposes  for  whioh  it  is  best  adapted.— A.  and  C. 
Express , Maroh  10. 


Peakl  Fishebies. — The  Government  of  India  has 
referred  the  question  of  the  Mergui  pearl  fisheries 
to  the  Seoretary  of  State  for  India.1  His  decision 
is  awaited  with  interest  in  the  East,  as  the  looal 
Government  olaim  the  right  of  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion. whioh  is  at  variance  with  the  position  of. the 
British  Government  in  the  BehJng  Sea  controversy. 
—Colonies  and  India. 
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THE  REGULATION  OF  HOME  TEA  IMPORTS. 

When  last  writing  on  this  topic  we  notioed  a 
suggestion  from  home  that  it  might  be  possible  for 
oar  Planters’  Association  to  negotiate  arrangements 
by  whioh  its  members  should  bind  themselves  to 
prepare  a eertain  preparation  of  tea  of  different 
grades  for  shipment  aooording  to  the  requirements 
of  the  home  tea  trade.  This  suggestion  was  the  out- 
come of  complaints  made  by  Mr.  Peek,  the 
Chairman  of  the  London  Wholesale  Tea  Dealers’ 
Assooation.  We  have  little  faith  in  anything  of  the 
kind  being  practicable.  We  are  now  informed  as  to 
the  further  proposal  discussed  at  a meeting  of  the 
same  London  Tea  Association  summoned  to  consider 
Mr.  Peek’s  letter.  Unfortunately  we  are  without 
details  of  the  disoussion  that  followed  the  bringing 
forward  of  Mr.  Peek's  proposal ; but  the  main  facts  of 
it  are  known,  and  sure  at  least  to  warrant  considera- 
tion from  those  who  are  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  our  tea  planting  industry.  Those  who  appear 
as  yet  to  have  chiefly  interested  themselves  in 
this  matter  apart  from  the  Wholesale  Tea  Dealers’ 
Association  are  the  Indian  tea  planters,  and  we 
are  told  that  Mr.  Wallaoe,  of  the  Johore  Tea 
Company,  has  taken  the  foremost  lead  in  bring- 
ing Mr.  Peek’s  suggestion  to  active  disoussion. 
The  scheme  most  in  favour  at  the  meeting  seems 
to  be  that  a union  of  the  ohief  importers  should 
be  formed  with  the  object  of  binding  themselves 
to  limit  their  orders  to  certain  proportions  of  each 
grade  of  tea  ; and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
formation  of  such  a union  affords  the  prospeot 
of  at  least  some  degree  of  controlling  acticn. 
Certainly,  more  so  than  would  any  course  that 
might  be  followed  by  a single  tea-growing  country. 
It  seems  likely  that  the  importers  would  be  able, 
did  they  all  work  in  unison,  to  influence  the  pro- 
ceedings of  planters  in  nearly  every  locality 
wherein  tea  is  grown.  But  at  the  same  time, 
while  admitting  so  much,  it  must  be  recognised 
that  in  many  directions  they  will  fail  to  present 
independent  aotion,  and  their  best  calculations 
would  be  liable  to  be  upset  and  the  effect  of  their 
aotion  to  be  materially  impaired.  Many  planters 
are  their  own  exporters,  and  some  proprietors  are 
even  their  own  importers,  direct  their  own  sales, 
and  act  with  full  independence  of  the  professional 
importers  who  simply  buy  (he  produce  of  estates 
as  it  is  brought  forward,  and  who  can  exercise  no 
control  whatever  upon  the  producers.  While  suoh 
independent  aotion  may  be  possible,  the  question 
must  remain  how  far  the  professional  importers 
oan  direot  the  course  followed  by  planters  who 
may  remain  unfettered  by  any  aooepted  obligations  ? 
So  long  as  the  latter  choose  to  stand  outside  of 
any  combination,  so  long  will  they  follow  their 
own  judgment,  and  it  may  well  be  that  these  may 
deem  that  their  private  interests  could  be  best 
served  by  proceedings  direotly  at  variance  with 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  an  Importers’  Union. 
Notwithstanding  these  difficulties  it  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  a fact  that  all,  whether  producers  or 
simply  dealers,  are  injuriously  affected  by  the 
severe  fluctuations  in  ihe  price  of  tea  to  which  Mr. 
Peek’s  letter  directed  attention.  What  that  gentle- 
man wrote  as  to  this  fluctuation  and  its  most 
leading  oause  oannot  be  gainsaid.  If  an  Im- 
porters’ Union  should  be  formed,  we  should  hope 
to  see  it  receive  the  co-operation  of  tea  planters  as 
far  aB  possible,  for  it  would  be  to  their  interest  to  do 
anything  to  aid  the  object  it  would  have  in  view. 


PLANTING  IN  EAST  AFRICA. 

AN  ASSISTANT  WANTED. 

In  directing  attention  to  the  advertisement  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Cowley  for  an  assistant  in  East  Afrioa 
we  make  the  following  extract  from  a letter  from 
Mr.  Cowley  : — 

You  will  note  I state  the  assistant  “ must  be  in 
sound  health,”  and  I am  taking  the  precaution  to 
state  this,  not  because  this  is  a bad  climate,  but 
because  anyone  with  a weak  constitution,  and  there- 
fore more  susceptible  to  any  malaria  knocking  about, 
has  no  business  to  apply ; and  medical  certificates 
will  be  called  for  from  the  eligible  applicants.  Of 
course  at  certain  seasons  when  land  is  being  cleared, 
and  whilst  the  rotting  vegetation  lies  on  the  ground, 
it  is  feverish  more  or  less,  but  it  is  the  same  in 
almost  every  tropical  country,  and  as  the  land  gets 
opened  up  the  chances  of  getting  fever  rapidly 
diminish. 

The  free  copy  of  your  Overland  and  the  T.  A.  came 
to  hand  a few  days  ago  and  very  many  thanks  for  both. 
Sinclair’s  letters  are  most  interesting  and  when 
reading  them  I was  wishing  myself  in  Peru.  There 
is  lots  of  work  yet  for  Ceylon  planters  to  do. 

The  Chief  Engineer  of  the  railway  line  has  come 
out,  and  others,  I fancy,  will  soon  follow  to  begin 
work  in  earnest,  I hope.  Every  steamer  coming 
here  now  brings  railway  material  of  all  [kinds. 


BRAZIL  COFFEE  NOTES. 

The  price  of  ground  coflee  has  risen  to  2$  per  kilo. 

The  Lamport  and  Holt  steamer  “ J.  W.  Taylor  ” 
left  Santos  for  New  York  on  the  8th  inst.  with  a cargo 
of  52,110  bags  of  coffee,  one  of  the  largest  cargoes 
which  ever  left  that  port. 

From  the  Gazeta  de  Noticias  : — “ Your  coffee  has  one 
very  good  feature  and  one  very  bad  one.”  “ How 
so?” — "Its  good  feature  is  that  it  contains  no  carnauba; 
its  bad  feature,  that  it  contains  no  coffee.” 

Incredible  ! On  the  8th  some  police  and  sanitary 
officials  “ raided  ” an  establishment  in  Rua  Barao  de 
S.  Felix  where  coffee  is  roasted  and  ground  for  the 
retail  trade,  where  they  found  a large  quantity  of 
coffee  mixed  with  Indian  corn.  And  this  in  Bio,  the 
greatest  coffee  market  of  the  world ! — Rio  News, 
Feb.  14. 


A CUP  OF  TEA. 

BV  CLEMENT  SCOTT. 

“ Tea  or  coffee,  sir  ? ” The  question  is  asked 
countless  thousands  of  times  all  over  England  every 
single  day  of  the  year.  But  few  at  home  are 
aware  how  very  important  is  the  answer  to  it  to 
the  industrious  planter  of  Ceylon,  the  cheery,  open- 
hearted  fellow  who  by  pluck  and  determination 
has  turned  the  once  most  productive  coffee-ground 
in  the  world  into  the  best  tea-bearing  island  that 
is  blest  with  burning  rays  of  tropical  sun  and 
almost  daily  tempests  of  tropical  rain.  This  is 
what  the  sturdy  little  tea-plant  loves,  and  so  she 
has  flourished  exceedingly  on  the  highlands  of  India, 
and  has  indeed  “ flourished  like  a green  bay  tree” 
both  in  the  lowlands  and  the  highlands  of  Ceylon. 
Tea,  and  tea  alone,  has  become  the  salvation  of 
this  sunny  land,  where  you  can  be  in  a moist, 
muggy,  and  truly  West  Indian  climate  at  Colombo,  and 
in  a few  hours  as  braced  and  invigorated  on  the  green 
uplands  as  if  you  were  on  a summer  holiday  in  the 
Swiss  Engadine,  basking  at  St.  Moritz  or  Pontre- 
sina,  or  “ dreaming  the  happy  hours  away  ” in  the 
hill-country  of  our  own  Scotland  and  North  Wales. 
Since  I arrived  at  Ceylon  1 have  been  trans- 
ported in  imagination  to  one  and  all  the  places  I 
have  .mentioned,  so  exactly  does  Upper  Ceylon, 
smiling  with  vegetation,  well  watered  and  full  of 
roaring  cataracts,  cultivated  and  1 ecidtivated  in  every 
available  inch,  correspond  to  the  best  and  most  popular 
holiday  grounds  of  England  and  Western  Europe. 
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And  here,  before  I proceed  to  show  you  how  the 
failure  of  coffee  in  its  stronghold  has  become  the 
salvation  of  tea,  I may  be  permitted  to  digress  for 
a minute  in  order  to  point  out,  or  rather  to  suggest, 
how  the  lovely  island  of  Ceylon  might  be  made,  with 
a little  capital  and  a fresh  infusion  of  English  energy, 
the  great  sanatorium  of  the  world,  In  my  travels  so 
far  I have  not  met  with  one  single  individual  who 
has  not  voted  enthusiastically  for  Ceylon  as  one  of  the 
most  charming  spots  on  earth.  Egypt  and  Ceylon 
run  a very  good  race  for  supremacy  in  the  matter 
of  climate.  You  may  remember  how  I basked  on 
the  terrace  of  Shepheard’s  Hotel,  at  Cairo,  and  saw 
the  sunset  between  the  old  Pyramids,  walking  round 
the  Citadel  where  Tommy  Atkins  protects  our  British 
interests.  You  may  recall  a journey  up  the  Nile,  aud 
a donkey-ride  across  the  desert  to  Saharah.  You 
cannot  have  forgotten  how  I told  you  how  the 
invalids  chased  out  of  Torquay  and  Bournemouth, 
driven  by  one  doctor  to  the  Cape  and  another  to 
Australia,  exposed  to  all  the  many  discomforts  as 
well  as  the  so-called  rest  of  a long  sea  journey, 
found  themselves  ultimately  banished  to  Luxor, 
there  to  recover  or  to  be  laid  to  rest  with  the 
mummies  in  the  Egyptian  sand.  It  was  of 
these  same  invalids  that  I thought  one  lovely 
January  morning  as  I sat,  after  breakfast,  under  a 
tree  glorious  in  blossom,  in  the  garden  of  the 
mountain  hotel  at  Nuwara  Eliya,  in  an  atmosphere 
as  pure  and  soothing  as  any  sick  person  could  desire. 
In  a very  few  hours  you  can  be  transported  by  the 
mountain  railway  from  the  heat  of  the  plains,  to  the 
cool  of  the  hills,  and  it  would  cost  no  considerable 
exhaustion  to  the  invalid  to  breakfast  in  the  bright 
morning  at  Colombo  and  dine  in  the  delicious  even- 
ing at  Nuwara  Eliya.  Kandy  has  its  many  advan- 
tages, and  so  have  countless  hill  stations  ; but  the 
enterprising  folk  who  are  always  ready  to  build 
hotels  for  the  strong  and  the  sick  should  think 
seriously  of  Nuwara  Eliya  as  the  spot  for  a mountain 
sanatorium  at  Ceylon.  The  climate  there  is  equable, . 
never  too  hot  and  seldom  too  cold.  The  mountain 
ranges  are  superb,  the  whole  district  grand  in  flower 
and  foliage.  Already  this  favoured  paradise  has  its  club, 
its  racecourse,  and  its  tree-sheltered  bungalows.  Here 
are  walks  and  drives  and  mountain  excursions 
without  number,  and  if  a fashionable  doctor  or  so  in 
London  could  be  induced  to  write  a pamphlet  on 
“ Ceylon  as  a Health  Resort,”  I doubt  not  that  there 
would  be  plenty  of  visitors  every  winter  to  sip  tea  in 
the  very  heart  of  its  own  tea  bushes,  with  cinnamon 
on  the  one  hand  for  their  invalid  puddings,  and  as 
much  quinine  on  the  other  as  they  could  conveniently 
consume.  And  then  think  how  comparatively 
easy  it  is  to  reach  Ceylon  by  innumerable 
popular  lines  of  steamers.  The  P.  & O and  the 
Orient  lines  make  for  Ceylon  direct  on  their  way  to 
Australia,  so  that  the  “passenger”  could  embark  in 
the  fogs  of  the  Thames,  and  arrive  in  the  sunshine 
and  gaiety  of  Ceylon  Harbour. 

And  now  I must  get  back  to  my  tea  bushes  and 
try  to  explain  how  they  supplanted  the  far  prettier 
growth  of  the  ruby-berried  coffee.  Some  mysterious 
fungus,  or  blight,  or  insect,  or  parasite  suddenly 
descended  on  Ceylon  and  threatened  the  commer- 
cial interest  and  the  planters  with  ruin.  Despair 
stared  them  in  the  face.  There  was  no  resisting 
the  baleful  disease.  They  tried  to  wash  it  out  and 
smoke  it  out ; they  treated  the  soil  chemically  and 
tenderly,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Acre  after  acre 
was  devastated,  and  in  far  worse  fashion  than  in 
the  vineyards  of  France.  But  the  bold  planter 
held  on.  First  he  tried  spices,  and  then  he  tried 
quinine,  till  at  last  one  fine  day  an  ingenious  person 
suggested  the  obvious  alternative  to  coffee— tea. 
Now,  your  tea  plant  is  a most  extraordinary 
little  shrub.  The  more  you  ill-treat  it  the  better 
it  appears  to  thrive.  When  it  begins  to  “flush” 
you  pick  the  very  life  out  of  it.  When  it  is 
determined  to  flourish  into  verdure  you  hack  it 
down  with  a pruning-knife.  When  it  wants  to 
blossom  you  give  it  up  in  despair.  All  that  the 
tea-plant  needs  is  plenty  of  moisture,  plenty  of 
rain,  and  plenty  of  sun,  and  then  it  will  grow  before 
your  very  eyes,  Tea  is  a most  accommodating  little 


plant.  It  will  grow  anywhere — down  in  the  plains 
or  up  on  the  hills.  You  send  up  an  army  of  coolies 
into  the  mountain  forests  untraversed  yet  by  human 
foot,  and  these  expert  natives  cut  away  at  the  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  in  a few  days  the  trees  come 
crashing  down  into  the  valley,  the  hillside  is  a 
desolation,  only  to  be  studded  with  transplanted  tea- 
bushes  a few  months  after.  Out  of  the  nursery 
come  the  young  plants  ; they  are  arranged  in  lines 
and  rows  and  “ quincunxes  ” in  true  Virgilian 
fashion,  under  the  keen  eye  and  direction  of  the 
planter,  and  then  all  the  baby  plant  asks  is  a deluge 
of  rain  and  a blaze  of  sun  to  make  it  sprout  and  flush, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  planter  and  the  picker.  Never 
was  a thriving  infant  more  mercilessly  mauled  and 
picked  about.  Up  comes  the  fresh  young  shoot, 
or,  as  the  planters  call  it,  “ two  leaves  and  a bud  ” ; 
pick,  pick  go  the  black  fingers,  be  they  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  in  goes  the  tender  leaf  into  the  basket ; 
from  there  on  it  passes  into  the  canvass  bag ; in  a 
few  minutes  more  it  is  whizzing  down  the  telegraph- 
wire  shoot  thousands  of  feet  below,  into  the  valley 
miles  beyond,  to  arrive  at  the  factory,  there  to  be 
sorted,  dried  by  machinery,  washed,  curled, 
and  made  into  what  we  call  tea,  and  ready  to  be 
packed  and  sent  home  for  the  breakfast  table  next 
morning. 

It  was,  thanks  to  the  great  kindness  of  the 
Ceylon  ageDt  to  one  of  Mr.  Lipton’s  gigantic  tea 
estates  far  away  on  the  hills,  that  I was  able,  wbeu 
spendit  g a few  days  in  the  island,  to  become  more 
practically  acquainted  with  the  g<  owth  aud  manufacture 
cf  tea.  In  the  course  of  a busy  life  I have  again 
and  again  been  compelled  with  my  will  and 
and  against  my  will  to  be  taken  over  huge  manu- 
factories. 1 have  been  down  coal  mines  and  salt  mines 
aod  copper  mines  by  means  of  a hideous  invention  known 
as  a “ mau  engine,”  which  nearly  co-t  me  my  life  aud 
whose  ghastly  refrain  of  “ change  ” will  ring  in  my 
ears  till  I die,  I have  seen  how  doth  is  made  and 
pens  are  shaped  and  razors  are  manufactured  and 
lir.en  is  woven,  and  have  submitted,  as  all  must  do, 
to  the  tyranny  of  your  guide  and  counsellor. 
They  never  let  you  oft  half-way  when  you  are 
dropping  down  with  fatigue,  are  maddened  with 
wheels  aod  cogs  and  ropes  and  wires  and  the  roar 
and  scream  of  machiuery  that  makes  your  brain  ready 
to  burst.  No,  on  you  must  go  and  see  every  detail 
of  the  industry,  from  the  door  into  whioh  the  work- 
men enter  down  10  the  very  stacks  of  wood  from 
which  the  packing  cases  are  made.  It  is  considered  an 
insult  if  you  pass  by  one  room  or  one  ear. piercing 
loom.  1 remember  onoe  that  I visited  some  manu- 
factory in  th9  North  with  my  deer  old  friend  J.  L. 
Ttole,  the  most  cheery  of  companions  and  amiable  of 
men,  but  a perfect  victim  to  the  provincial  manu- 
facturer, who  considers  that  to  be  taken  over  one  ot 
these  houses  of  direful  din  is  the  greatest  treat  in 
the  world  to  the  novice.  I could  see  that  my 
companion  was  breaking  down  under  the  weight 
of  commercial  knowledge,  but  I was  not  prepared 
for  the  sudden  revolt.  “ Now,”  said  our  guide, 
“yon  must  come  to  the  room  where  thousands  of 
artisans  are  employed  on  ten  thousands  of  cases , 
where  they  turn  out  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  articles  in  so  many  seconds.”  Judge  of  my  sur- 
prise when  the  cheerful  J.  L.  Toole  answered,  “No; 
I am  bothered  if  I do.  I won’t  move  a step  further, 
and  wild  horses  shall  not  drag  me  another  yard,  j 
don’t  care  if  I never  Bee  another  pen  nibbed  or  razor 
ground  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I may  possibly  go 
over  a brewery  or  a wine-cellar  on  a hot  day  when 
there  is  a little  tasting  to  be  done;  bn  I uou’t  want 
to  write  any  letters  or  to  get  shnv.d,  and — besides, 
we  want  to  go  to  lunch\”  We  struck,  and  1 uas  never 
happier  to  ;get  free  irom  the  din  anu  into  iruah  air 
again. 

But  there  are  none  of  these  discomforts  of  disagree- 
ables in  visiting  a tea  estate  at  Oeylin.  In  lact,  it 
is  an  A'pice  excursion  on  a small  scale,  aud  it  is 
necessary  to  map  out  your  progress  with  great  care, 
with  a ,view  to  , getting  sleeping  accommodation  at 
the  various  mountain  “ rest-houses  ” and  the  neces- 
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eary  porterage  for  your  baggage  on  the  way.  You 
are  scon  far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  of  road  and 
coaches,  and  are  wandering  over  the  bills  and  far 
away,  where  elephants  trumpet  in  the  jungle,  and 
monkeys  chatter  in  the  trees,  and  great  blaok 
snakes  gl  de  across  the  path  into  the  bushes,  aDd 
gorgeous  birds  scream  over  your  head,  and  the  way- 
side  is  as  brilliant  with  rhododendron  and  wild 
sunflower  and  mountain  lily  as  it  is  fruitful  with 
lime  and  banana.  They  sent  down  from  the  Dam- 
bafcent  e estate  to  meet  us  at  the  cross  roads, near  the 
supremely  lovely  Habga'lla  botanical  gardens,  our 
convoy.  It  consisted  of  a couple  of  horses,  with  three 
horse  attendants,  and  a dozen  active  coolies  to  carry 
our  luggage  on  their  heads,  and  es  our  exploring  party 
consisted  of  three,  we  thought  it  advisable  to  supple- 
ment the  expedition  with  the  “rickshaw,”  so  that  we 
might  take  it  in  turn  to  ride,  walk,  or  be  wheeled  over 
tl  e ruts  and  culverts  and  stony  places  by  this 
perambulator,  dragged  and  pushed  by  perspiring 
natives.  But  I am  bound  to  own  that  the  “jin- 
iicksha”  proved  a failure.  It  was  irritating  in  the 
highest  degree  to  get  in  and  out  of  this  “ go-cart  ” 
every  dozen  yards  or  so  in  order  to  ford  streams 
or  mouDt  stony  places,  so  that  as  my  compsoionn  were 
not,  ou  the  whole,  favourable  to  walking,  I elected  to 
start  ahead,  with  a coolie  for  a guide,  and  to  truBt  my 
motmtaiu  welfare  to  my  old  Swiss  friend  Shanks’s  pony. 
So  on  and  on  we  plodded,  amidst  soenery  of  indescrib- 
able beauty,  until  at  sunset  we  arrived  at  one  of  the  moun- 
tain “rest-houses”  provided  for  the  planters  and  their 
families  going  back  and  fro  to  their  distant  estates. 

These  “ rest-houses  ” in  Ceylon  vary  in  size  and 
comfortable  order.  Id  some  I have  eaten  and  slept  as 
well  as  in  the  best-conducted  Eastern  hotels.  In 
others  I have  gone  quite  eupperless  to  bed,  there  to 
have  my  bones  broken  on  sparsely  covered  iron  frames, 
and  my  head  jarred  with  pillows  hard  as  stone,  and 
such  slumber  as  weariness  might  insist  on,  disturbed 
by  coolies  chattering  all  night  on  the  verandah 
and  rats  gambolling  over  the  dirty  counterpane. 
But  it  is  a long  load  that  has  no  turning.  If  we  are 
parched  with  thirst  on  the  way,  the  coolies  hunt  for 
limes  or  passion-flower  fruit  and  make  a goodly  drink 
out  of  them  from  the  pure  mountain  torrents.  If  we 
are  footsore  and  duBt-stained,  the  exhilaration  of  the 
mountain  atmosphere  bears  us  along,  with  the  ad- 
ditional charm  of  convivial  companionship.  At  last 
the  coolies  quicken  their  pace,  for  they  see  perched  on 
a high  crest  of  the  neighbouring  hill  the  bungalow  of 
the  Dambatenne  estate.  The  lawn  in  front  of  this 
mountain  gorge  slopes  to  the  edge  of  a perilous  ravine, 
down  which  the  tea  bags  are  sent  careering  into  space. 
But  how,  will  you  ask,  was  wire  ever  connected  with 
the  factory  miles  away  as  the  crow  flies,  high  over 
forest  lauds  never  trodden  yet  by  man  and  across  in- 
accessible rocks  and  ravines  ? Simply  by  rooket-firing. 
In  the  old  days  the  tea  bags  were  taken  down  to  the 
factory  by  armies  of  coolies  down  rough  and  rugged 
mountain  paths,  heart-breekiDg  work  at  the  best. 
Now  the  "shoot,”  as  it  is  oalled,  tabes  the  leaf  to 
the  manufacturer  in  a few  seconds.  We  sit  out  on 
the  verandah  after  dinner  in  the  cool  evening,  end 
I almost  envy  the  peace  of  a planter’s  life.  He  has 
bard  work  to  be  sure  daily  and  incessant  toil.  He  has 
to  he  up  and  about  at  daybreak  to  command  and 
discipline  the  little  army  on  the  estate,  for  whose 
duties  and  lives  he  is  responsible.  He  has  to  be  guide, 
counsellor,  doctor,  and  friend.  At  one  minute  a 
master,  next  a magistrate,  now  a doctor,  now  a soldier, 
he  knows  that  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  compan- 
ions depends  on  his  fairness  and  determination.  If 
there  is  fever  on  the  estate  he  has  to  cure  it ; if  there 
is  insubordination  he  has  to  put  it  down  ; if  there  is  a 
spirit  of  revolt  be  has  to  smell  it  out.  There  aie  no 
police  or  any  power  to  depend  on.  Yet  here  the  planter 
lives,  sometime; , but  not  often,  married, with  a small  staff 
of  servants  and  a “ chum  ” to  direct  the  household, 
the  responsib  e manager  of  an  estate  that  may  mean  a 
little  fortune  to  the  lucky  owner  of  it.  The  best  colo- 
nists all  the  world  over  are  Scotchmen,  and  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  half  the  suooess  of  Ceylon  tea  planting  is 
due  to  the  thrift,  energy,  and  resistless  determination  of 


! the  Scotch  character.  You  cannot  go  a mile  in  Ceylon 
without  finding  what  a Buchanan,  or  a MoriisoD,  or  a 
Stuart  has  done  for  this  magnifioently-prosperons  in- 
| dustry.  But  though  the  night  is  lovely,  and  the  stars  and 
moon  are  out,  and  the  Dambatanne  ravine  exqui- 
site in  its  majesty  and  its  silence,  we  must  turn  in 
soon,  for  the  morrow  is  crowded  with  hard  work. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  estates  that  grows  the  best 
of  coffees  and  teas.  It  is  the  envy  of  Upper  Ceylon. 
At  five  o’olock  we  are  among  the  pickers  ; but  the 
deputy-manager  has  been  ahead  of  us  before  day. 
light  to  assemble  the  coolies  and  dismiss  them  to  their 
work.  Prettier,  even,  than  the  gathering  of  the 
grapes  on  either  side  of  the  dividing  river  at  Bordeaux  ; 

; gayer  than  the  coloured  army  that  goes  out  in  the 
i morning  from  Rheims  and  its  adjacent  villages  to 
collect  the  fruit  to  be  pressed  into  sparkling  cham- 
pagne, is  the  system  of  tea-gathering  in  Ceylon. 
These  dark-skinned  coolies  are  cheerful  in  heart  and 
facile  in  hand.  Every  man,  womaD,  aDd  child  knows 
how  to  pick,  and  woe-betide  the  clumsy  wretch  who 
misses  the  flush  and  the  young  green  shoot.  By 
breakfast-time  the  gathered  begs  are  weighed  and  sent 
whizzing  into  space,  and  as  we  cannot  perform  a 
Blondin  feat  on  the  taut  tigbt-rope  to  follow  them, 
we  must  put  out  best  foot  forward  and  descend  the  in- 
terminable zig-zag  path  down  to  the  tea  factory  miles 
away  in  the  val'ey.  Now  atea  factory  is,  asother  factories 
are  in  this  business-like  world,  eminently  useful  but  un- 
picturesque.  There  it  stands,  all  windows,  doors,  and 
chimneys,  a mass  of  black  and  white  against  a back- 
ground of  verdure.  The  process  is  simple  enough. 
The  tea  leaves,  or,  rather,  sprouts,  are  laid  upon  wire 
shelves,  and  are  thus  artificially  dried,  curled,  and 
oared.  The  three  classes  of  tea  or  pekoes  are  easily 
assorted,  and  in  a very  few  hours  that  whioh  was 
youug  sprouting  leaf  is  dry  tea  fit  for  the  chest  and 
the  market.  And  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  it  is 
not  very  long  in  getting  there,  or  arriving,  through 
countless  hands,  and  at  every  conceivable  price,  into 
the  British  teapot.  As  you  well  know,  at  home,  yon 
can  have  “ golden  tips  ” at  fancy  and  sensation  prices 
or  an  ounce  of  “ blend  ” that  will  not  be  discarded 
by  the  proverbial  washerwoman,  to  whom  a dish  of  tea 
is  Dot  so  much  a luxury  as  a necessity. 

I candidly  own  that  I was  vastly  sorry  when  the 
news  went  round  that  the  good  ship  “Rohilla”  was 
in  sight,  and  that  once  more  traps  had  to  be  packed 
up  in  order  to  make  a fresh  start  with  new  com- 
panions for  distant  Penang  and  Singapore,  and  the 
long  looked-for  countries  of  China  and  Japan.  How- 
ever, as  good  luck  would  have  it,  there  was  no  chance 
of  sailing  until  midnight,  so  there  was  ample  time 
for  one  more  dinner  at  Mount  Lavinia  and  a last 
farewell  to  one  of  the  most  romantic  spots  on  earth. 
So  we  bring  onr  glasses  out  to  the  seaside  pardeD, 
and  toa6t  our  new-found  friends  in  CeyloD,  not  for- 
getting absent  friends  at  home.  Once  more,  and  for 
the  last  time,  we  drive  back  along  the  dark  coconut 
avenue,  illumined  by  the  moon,  and  find  at  mid- 
night Colombo  as  cheery  as  ever,  as  busy  and  bright 
by  night  as  it  was  by  day.  All  the  shops  and 

hotels  are  open,  for  the  Australian-bound 
“Himalaya”  and  the  China-bound  “RohiJla”  are  to 
sail  at  the  witching  hour  of  night.  The  sapphires 
that  were  not  to  be  purchased  for  sovereigns  are 
now  forced  upon  us  for  a few  rupees.  Prices  go 
down  200  per  cent  just  before  the  steamer  sails,  and 
the  wary  passeDper  lays  in  a cheap  stock  of  laces 
and  cat’s-eyes.  Farewells  are  given  and  re-given  on 
every  side.  Scarcely  a week  in  CeyloD,  and  yet 

courteey  and  good  fellowship  suggest  a “ send  off  ” 
ere  the  “ Rohilla  ” steams  out  of  harbour.  The  little 
smoking  room  on  deck  is  the  scene  of  the  parting 
symposium,  and  bumpers  of  champagne  “spfecd  the 
parting  gnest.”  When  the  cabin  steward  comes  in 
with  “cbota  bezree,”  or  early  breakfast,  next  morn- 
ing we  are  well  on  our  way  to  the  typhoon -haunted 
China  Sea,  and  to  the  land  of  the  chrysanthemum. 
Farewell,  Ceylon  ! It  does  not  seem  like  an  ever- 
lasting parting.  Perhaps  some  day  I may  be  in  peace- 
ful retirement  in  one  of  the  mountain  bungalows  of 
those  evergreen  and  distant  hi\\B\—paily  Telegraph, 
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KITUL  FIBRE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

A new  substance  has  been  imported  and  classified 
l y the  name  of  “kittool.”  The  appraisers  find  :— 
1— “ That  Messrs.  Lewisohn  & Co.  imported  into  New 
York,  November  24th,  1891,  certain  fibre  invoiced  as 
kittool,  upon  which  duty  was  assessed  at  20  per 
c^nt  ad  valorem,  under  section  4,  aot  of  Ootober  1st, 
1890,  ns  a non-enumerated  manufactured  article.  2 — 
“ That  said  merchandise  is  a vegetable  fibre  and  is 
n t crude  fibre,  but  has  been  dyed  and  prepared  fit 
for  use  in  brushes  and  other  like  articles.  The  same 
is  not  cocoa  fibre.  “ The  importers  claim  that  the 
same  is  entitled  to  free  entry  under  paragraph  597 
N.  T.  as  a fibrous  vegetable  substance  unmanufactured 
and  uudressed.  “ This  claim  we  cannot  sustain,  and 
the  protest  13  overruled.”  The  dictionary  will  have 
to  be  enlarged  to  that  extent- — Boston  Commercial 
Bulletin ■ 


COFFEE  AND  TEA  STEALING 
PREVENTION  ACT. 

Tha  foil  wing  Petition  of  the  Nilgiri  Planter’s 
AfS"cia'ion  has  bests  presented  to  H.  E,  the  Governor 
of  Madras  iu  Council: — 

The  attention  of  your  Petitioners  ba3  been  forcibly 
drawn  of  late  to  the  disadvantageous  working  of 
Seotion  9,  of  The  Coffee  Stea  ing  Prevention  Act  XIII 
of  1878  which  runs  as  follows  j — ‘‘Any  oooly  maistry 
or  other  labi  urer  employ  sd  cn  a Coffee  Estate  found 
with  green  garnered  Cutfee  in  possession  and  failing 
to  accjuut  satisfactorily  lor  such  possession  shall  be 
liable  on  conviction  by  a Magistrate  to  pay  a fine 
not  exceeding  five  hundred  rupees.  That  the  words 
“labourer  employed  on  a CoffeeEstate  ” absolutely 
restiict  the  application  of  the  Act  as  far  as  this  Section 
is  concerned,  to  cases  of  theft  by  persons  so  employed. 
All  others  cases  of  theft  of  Coffee,  e.  y.  by  Carriers, 
Vagrants,  or  even  byroad  or  railway-coolies  employed 
by  Government  or  Dy  a Company  and  living  in  or 
near  Coffee,  have  to  be  taken  uudsr  the  Indian 
Penal  Ci  de,  which  torows  the  onus  probandi  on  the 
proseoution,  and  thus  lenders  a conviction  impossi- 
ble except  in  those  very  rare  casas  where  the  offender 
is  actually  caught  iu  the  act  of  stealing  Your 
Petitioners  respectfully  submit  that  the  Act  was 
originally  intended  to  be  capable  of  dealing  with 
ail  oases  ot  eottee  pilfering,  and  that  the  altered  and 
developed  conditions  which  uow  obtain,  such  as  the 
construction  of  railways  find  roads,  and  increased 
traffic  generally,  call  for  the  alteration,  of  this  Section 
by  the  use  of  tho  word  “ person  “instead of  “ labourer,” 
aud  by  the  omission  ot  the  words  “ employed  on  a 
coffee  estate,”  thus  making  the  Section  commence — 
“Anycooly  maistry  or  other  person  found,  with,”  &o.  In 
a recent  case  where  a railway  cooly,  camped  on  the 
edge  of  a field  of  coffee,  was  detected  with  some 
freshly-gathered  coffee , in  his  possession,  the  Court 
ruled  that  the  case  could  not  be  dealt  with  under  this 
Aot,  as  the  accused  was  not  actually  employed  on 
a coffee  estgle.”  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
the  cjoly  was  .acquitted  in  consequence.  That,  in 
this  same  Section  9,  the  words  “ green-gathered  ” be 
omitted  before  “ coffee,”  leaving  “ooffee”  to  stand  as  it 
is  explained  in  the  Act.  Your  Petitioners  submit  that 
a strictly  technical  rendering  of  the  expression  “ green- 
gathered  coffee  ” would  prevent  the  other  and 
much  more  abundant  forms  of  the  produce,  such  as 
red  cherry  coffee,  dry  cherry,  parohment  ooffee,  &c., 
tram  inclusion  under  this  Section.  The  loss  from 
thieving  continually  sustained  by  planters,  and  the 
great  difficulty  that  is  experienced,  in  first  detecting 
the  offenders,  and  then  in  obtaining  a conviction,  are, 
in  the  opiuion  of  this  Association,  more  than  suffi. 
cient  grounds  for  requestiog  the  favourable  considera- 
tion of  Your  Excellency  iu  Counoil  to  remedy  the 
above  serious  drawbacks  in  this  Act.  Your  petitioners 
would  further  pray  that  tea,  whioh  has  now  come 
into  oommon  use  among  the  local  tribes  as  well  as 
among  natives  generally,  who  have  not  before  indulged 
iu  the  beverage,  may  be  protected  by  a Bpecial 
legislation  similarly  to  ooffee.  Oasea  of  theft  of  tea 


have  of  late  become  alarmingly  common,  and  as  the 
tea  of  any  one  estate  is  practically  the  same  ns  that 
from  other  properties  in  the  same  district,  the  identi- 
fication on  oath  of  stolen  produce  is  all  but  im- 
possible. Tea  therefore  now  labours  under  the  same 
disadvantage  in  this  respect  os  coffee  did  formerly. 
It  would  seem,  therefore  only  equitable  that  tea 
whioh  grows  along  side  of,  aud  often  even  among 
coffee,  should  enjoy  the  privilege  of  projection  which 
the  latter  to  a great  ex  ter  • does  under  the  Act. — 
M.  Mail,  March  25. 


COFFEE  PLANTING  IN  JAVA. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  27th  of  January  last 
appears  an  extract  from  a letter  from  Mr.  Donald 
Maekay,  Perak,  comparing  coffee  planting  in  Perak 
with  the  same  culture  in  Java.  Mr.  Maekay  writes: — ■ 

“Why  do  Ceylon  planters  go  to  Java  when  they 
can  get  as  good  a soil,  and  perhaps  a more  suitable 
climate,  here  ?” 

In  commenting  on  above  you  say: — “We  are 
quite  at  one  with  Mr.  Maekay  as  to  the  superior 
advantages  of  Perak  as  a field  for  British  enterprise. 
Java  labours  under  many  disadvantages: — a Dutch 
Government,  heavy  taxation,  and  a gold  coinage, 
whereas  Perak  is  very  much  favored  iu  every  way. 
Labor  is  the  only  difficulty,  and  that,  as  Mr.  Maekay 
shows,  is  gradually  being  overcome.” 

May  I request  you  kindly  to  allow  me  space  in 
your  paper  to  make  a few  criticisms  on  Mr.  Mackay’s 
letter  and  on  your  own  remarks  thereon  ? I may 
preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that  my  Java  ex- 
perience extends  over  a period  of  upwards  of  18 
years.  With  Perak  I am  not  acquainted.  I have, 
however,  resided  for  several  months  in  the  State  of 
Selangor,  which  adjoins  Perak,  aud  where,  so  far 
as  I know,  conditions  as  to  soil,  labour,  climate, 
&c.,  are  very  much  the  same  as  those  of  Perak.  I 
venture,  therefore,  to  assert  that,  neither  in  point  of 
soil  nor  in  that  of  climate,  can  the  Malay  Peninsula 
compare  with  Java.  From  Mr.  Mackay’s  remarks, 
therefore, 'I  can  only  conclude  that  that  gentleman  has 
never  visited  Java.  As  regards  labor,  Java  is  im- 
measurably ahead  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  in  every 
respect.  Java  possesses  a rich  and  productive 
volcanic  soil,  a fine  climate  for  coffee,  while  indi- 
genous native  labor  of  a good  class  is  everywhere 
obtainable.  Coolie  hire  is  about  tenpence  per  diem. 
The  disadvantages  which  you  refer  to  of  coffee-plant- 
ing in  .Java  are  three  in  number,  viz. : — (1)  A Dutch 
Government.  (2)  Heavy  taxation.  (3)  A gold 
coinage. 

I shall  proceed  to  deal  with  these  in  detail. 

(1)  A Dutch  Government.— Well,  I must  confess 
that  to  British  the  slow  and  lethargic  lines  adopted 
by  Dutch  officials  are  not  pleasant.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Government,  when  it  grants  lands  to  planters, 
does  so  on  very  fair  conditions. 

(2)  Heavy  Taxation  — The  taxes  which  a coffee 
planter  has  to  pay  are  the  following,  viz. : — 

(a)  Grounds  are  granted  on  a 75  years’  tenure 
on  payment  of  a tax  called  “ erfpacht.”  This  is  at 
the  rate  of  one  guilder  (Is.  3d.)  per  boun  (1  boun 
equals  If  acres)  per  annum.  The  lessee,  however, 
is  free  of  this  tax  during  the  first  five  years  of 
tenure,  (b)  “ Verpending.” — A tax  of  § per  cent, 

per  annum  on  assessed  value  of  the  estate.  This 
tax,  however,  is  not  levied  till  the  sixth  yqar  of 
the  estate’s  existence,  (c)  An)  income  tax  of  2 per- 
cent. per  annum  on  nett  income.  (<7)  A house  and 
furniture  tax,  amounting  to  about  7 per  cent,  on 
house  rent,  (e)  A horse  tax  of  about  ten  shillings 
per  annum  per  horse. 

I come  now  to  the  third  and  last  disadvantage 
alluded  to  by  yon,  “A  gold  coinage.”  Now,  I don’t 
profess  to  be  an  authority  on  “mono,”  “ bi,”  or  any 
other  kind  of  metallism.  I do,  however,  profess  to 
represent  Java  opinion  when  I say  that  we  here  are 
very  satisfied  with  our  gold  coinage,  and  have  not 
the  slightest  desire  to  exchange  it  for  the  experience 
of  Ceylon  and  other  places  in  the  East,  who  are 
now  struggling  with  "all  the  difficulties  and  fluctu- 
ations of  a silver  standard.  The  reasons  of  our 
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satisfaction  with  our  present  standard  are  not  far 
to  seek.  Our  course  of  exchange  with  home  keeps 
very  steady  and  has  done  so  for  years.  Our  impor- 
ters, when  ordering  their  goods  from  Europe,  do 
not  require  to  trouble  themselves  with  conjectures 
as  to  how  exchange  will  fluctuate  between  the  time 
they  order  their  supplies  and  the  date  when  they 
will  be  drawn  upon  for  cost  of  same.  The  export 
merchant,  too,  sells  his  produce  for  forward  delivery 
without  requiring  to  rack  his  brains  with  regard  to  rates 
of  exchange,  which  he  is  likely  to  get  when  selling 
his  drafts  against  cost  of  his  produce.  I assure  you, 
sir,  you  are  welcome  to  your  silver  standard  so  long 
as  you  leave  us  with  our  gold  one.  One  disadvan- 
tage to  newly  arrived  British  here  which  you  have 
not  enumerated  is  want  of  knowledge  of  the  Dutch 
language.  Absence  of  this  knowledge  to  a British 
planter  (specially  in  the  interior  of  Java,  where  but 
little  English  is  spoken)  is  certainly  a great  disadvan- 
tage. However,  in  this  respect,  an  experienced  Dutch 
tea  planter  with  no  knowledge  of  English  would  be 
equally  at  a disadvantage  in  Ceylon  as  an  English 
planter  of  experience  in  Java  with  no  knowledge 
of  Dutch.  A non-Dutch  speaking  English  planter, 
if  starting  in  Java,  would  require  a mentor  in  the 
shape  of  an  English-speaking  Dutch  coffee  planter 
associated  with  him  during  the  first  few  years  of 
his  Java  life. 

I don't  intend  to  enter  here  into  a long 
“puff”  as  to  what  coffee  in  Java  can  do.  If  any  of 
your  readers,  however,  are  interested  in  knowing 
what  Java  coffee  has  done,  let  me  advise  them  to 
procure  and  study  the  book  published  annually  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  de  Bussy,  Amsterdam,  entitled  “ Hand- 
book von  Cultum  en  Handelsondememingen  in 
Nedelansch  India.”  The  book  is  well  worth  perusal. 

Before  I close,  let  me  give  you  the  experience  of 
one  of  our  young  lands  in  East  Java.  It  was  started 
in  1887,  and,  at  end  of  1889,  350  bouws  were  under 
coffee.  In  1891  the  dividend  declared  was  13  per  cent, 
and  in  1892  82  per  cent,  or  95  per  cent  within  two 
years.  If  I tell  of  older  lands  which  paid  dividends 
of  over  300  per  cent,  I shall  probably  not  be  believed 
by  your  readers.  However,  to  all  sceptics  about  coffee 
cultivation  in  Java,  I can  only  say  “ come  and  see 
four  yourself.”  I think  most  strangers  who  have 
visited  this  part  of  the  world  will  confirm  my  state- 
ment that  Dutch  planters  are  most  hospitable,  and 
will  gladly  give  an  enquiring  brother  planter,  albeit 
he  comes  from  another  land,  all  the  information  and 
statistics  at  their  command. 

Mind  you,  I do  not  say  that  all  the  tickets  in  the 
Java  coffee  lottery  grain  Prizes.  I think,  however, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  prizes  outnumber  the  blanks. 
The  first  two  or  three  years  of  coffee  planting  on 
a new  land  are  hard  and  anxious  ones,  no  matter 
in  what  part  of  the  world  that  laud  be.  i feel  sure, 
however,  that,  taking  both  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages into  account,  Java  coffee  planting  will  hold 
its  own  against  coffee  cultivation  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  whether  north  or  south  of  the  equator. 

Sourabaya,  March  9th.  Lochabek. 

— Local  “Times.” 


FOREST  PRODUCTS  OP  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

In  1890,  the  exports  of  timber  from  British  Guiana 
amounted  to  332,098  cubic  feet,  valued  at  110,000 
dollars,  and,  in  1891,  to  312,801  cubic  feet,  valued 
at  96,330  dollars.  The  United  States  Consul  at 
Demer’ara  says  that  this  industry  could  be  developed 
to  almost  any  extent,  if  the  difficulty  of  the  rapids 
were  overcome,  so  that  timber  could  be  easily  brought 
down  from  the  interior.  At  present,  little  or  nothing 
can  be  done  beyond  the  repids,.  so  that  only  a very 
small  portion  of  the  country  can  be  profitably  worked. 
Another  product  of  the  forest  is  ballata,  a kind  of 
gutta-percha,  which  was  exported  in  1890  to  the 
amount  of  226,809  pounds.  Shingles,  firewood,  and 
charcoal  are  also  exported  to  a small  extent,  princi- 
pally to  Barbados.  The  forests  embrace  a great  many 
species  of  trees.  The  varieties  of  timber  are,  as  a 
result,  numerous  in  colour — from  dark  red  to  almost 
pure  white — and,  in  specific  gravity,  from  nearly 
double  that  of  water  to  less  than  half  that  of  the 


standard  liquid.  The  principal  building  woods  are 
green  heart,  mora,  and  wallaba.  The  first  is  a most 
valuable  wood,  being  classed  with  teak,  either  one  of 
which  maybe  exclusively  used  in  shipbuilding,  while 
its  durable  qualities  are  placed  on  a level  with  oak, 
only  teak  coming  before  it.  It  is  heavy,  very  close 
grained,  grey,  with  a greenish  cast,  and  may  be 
obtained  50  or  more  feet  in  length.  Under  water  and 
in  the  tropics  it  is  superior  to  all  other  woods,  house 
frames,  made  of  green  heart  which  are  100  years 
old,  having  been  found  still  unperforated  by  worms. 
The  mora  is  not  so  close-grained  as  green  heart, 
but  it  is  almost  equally  durable.  Its  colour  is  reddish, 
and  it  may  be  obtained  in  as  large  dimensions  as 
green  heart.  Wallaba  is  a dark  red  wood,  with  an 
unpleasant  odour  when  new,  very  durable,  but  not 
obtainable  in  such  large  sized  logs  as  those  referred 
to  above.  Being  easily  split,  it  is  commonly  used 
for  making  shingles,  palings,  cask  and  vat  staves,  &c. 
On  account  of  its  colour  and  smell,  it  cannot  be 
used  for  rum  puncheons,  but,  after  a little  use, 
water  makes  no  impression  upon  it.  Other  timbers 
are  particularly  suited  for  special  purposes,  such  as 
that  of  the  bullet  tree,  which  was  formerly  considered 
the  only  timber  fit  to  be  used  for  the  arms  and 
shafts  of  windmills.  The  silverbally  is  light,  and 
suitable  for  boat  building,  from  its  containing  a 
bitter  element  obnoxious  to  worms  and  barnacles. 
As  to  the  woods  suitable  for  furniture,  these,  it  is 
said,  will  no  doubt  be  better  appreciated  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  when  they  are  known  a little 
better  tnan  at  present.  The  native  cedar  ( cedrela ), 
which  is  quite  different  from  the  timber  of  trees  of 
the  pine  family,  is  very  useful  for  wardrobes  and 
cabinets,  where  its  scent  tends  to  keep  away  insects. 
Mahogany  is  not  native  to  the  colony,  but  the  wood 
called  Guiana  mahogany  is  that  of  the  carapa, 
commonly  known  as  crab  wood.  It  is  not  so  dark 
in  colour  or  so  hard  in  texture  as  mahogany,  and, 
being  more  easily  worked,  is  used  for  all  kinds  of 
furniture.  Letterwood  is  one  of  the  prettiest,  but,  as 
the  peculiar  dark  marks  are  only  found  in  the  heart, 
only  small  logs  can  be  obtained,  rarely  exceeding  six 
inchess  in  diameter.  Purple  heart  is  unique,  being 
of  a pretty  violet  colour,  when  fresh  or  new,  which, 
however,  turns  to  a dark  brown  after  being  worked 
up.  There  are  many  different  varieties  of  furniture 
woods  produced  in  British  Guiana,  and  a list, 
enumerating  63  distinct  kinds,  was  prepared  for  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1878.  In  the  various  woods  every 
colour  known  is  represented,  from  almost  black, 
through  browns  and  reds  to  deep  and  pale  yellow, 
to  almost  white.  They  are,  however,  curiously  free 
from  irregular  veining  and  knots,  the  marks  being 
almost  uniform  and  in  parallel  lines,  but  they  are 
not  wanting  in  beauty.  For  panelling,  nothing  can 
excel  the  nearly  black  wamara,  contrasted  with  the 
pale  green  heart  or  the  lighter  and  more  easily 
worked  simarupa,  which  is  almost  white.  At  present, 
the  demand  is  so  limited  that  many  of  the  fancy 
woods  are  difficult  to  procure,  the  woodcutters 
looking  only  for  such  timber  as  they  know  will 
command  a market.  If,  however,  says  Uonsul  Carrol 
a market  were  opened,  these  could  be  collected  as 
easily  as  green  heart,  mora,  and  wallaba  are  at 
present. — Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

^ 

The  use  of  tea  is  yearly  increasing  at  Venice.  The 
inferior  qualities  of  Russian  teas  sold  by  many  re- 
tailers at  high  prices  cannot  compare  with  the  finest 
China,  India,  and  Ceylon  teas  now  supplied  direct 
to  customers  here,  at  very  moderate  prices,  by  the 
United  Kingdom  Tea  Company,  Limited,  of  London. 
— British  Vice-Consul  at  Venice,  January  4th,  1893. — 
British  Trade  Journal. 

Elephant  Tusks.— It  is  difficult  to  obtain  from 
an  elephant’s  tusk  a perfect  slab  of  ivory  more 
than  six  inches  in  diameter,  as  the  upper  6nd  of 
the  tusk,  which  is  the  thickest,  is  hollow,  and  the 
material  is  coarser  than  that  in  the  solid  part  of 
the  tusk.  Every  part  of  the  tusk  is  put  to  use. 
Even  the  chips  and  sawdust  are  converted  into 
ivory  blaok  by  burning.—  Echo,  March  17, 
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OUR  STAPLE  PLANTING  INDUSTRY : 

POSITION  AND  PROSPEOT ; ENEMIES  ; 

PRICES  AND  CROPS. 

We  are  not  quite  ready  yet  to  sum  up  the  exact 
statistical  position  of  our  Planting  Industry  : 
further  returns  have  to  come  in  from  several 
districts,  and  the  whole  has  to  be  brought  together, 
analyzed  and  arranged  in  tabular  form.  But  no  one 
can  travel  through  the  heart  of  our  tea  country  at 
the  present  time  or  spend  even  a few  Easter 
holidays  "on  the  hills”  without  hearing  and 
noting  a great  deal  about  the  Enterprise  with 
whioh  the  continuedi  prosperity  of  this  Colony  is 
so  closely  bound  up.  No  one  also  who  has  passed 
through  the  scathing  fire  of  adversity  which  passed 
over  Ceylon  and  her  chief  planting  industry  between 
1877  and  1885  can  ever  ignore  or  forget  the  lesson 
whioh  was,  as  it  were,  then  burnt  into  the  experience 
of  planter,  merchant,'  chetty,  labourer  and  jour- 
nalist alike.  It  is  impossible  in  viewing  the  fresh 
vigorous  appearance  of  our  upland  districts  in  the 
present  day,  not  to  recall  the  same  green  pristine 
vigour  whioh  marked  the  Bhow  of  coffee  bushes 
twenty  or  even  fewer  years  ago.  And  then,  there 
comes  the  inevitable  questioning  as  to  whether 
tea  is  secure  in  its  universal  cultivation  throughout 
the  same  planting  country  against  the  appearance 
and  ravages  of  an  insidious  enemy  such  as  devastated 
coffee  ? Newcomers,  in  the  face  of  the  splendid 
appearance  of  our  plantations,  are  not  troubled  with 
such  thoughts  ; but  they  go  a long  way  in  the  minds 
of  the  English  capitalists,  and  these  are  still 
numerous,  whose  connection  with  the  island  ex- 
tends back  to  the  sixties  and  seventies.  We  do 
not  believe  therefore  in  shirking  any  doubts  raised 
by  past  experience.  We  believe  it  is  far  better 
to  put  and  answer  critioal  or  even  sceptical 
questionings  in  the  bluntest  form  as  to, — 
the  common  though  the  hidden  thought 
of  most  old  Colonists.  It  is,  of  course,  absurd 
to  suppose  that  any  great  agricultural,  and  especi- 
ally tropica],  indus.iy  can  exiBt  without  enemies. 
The  Old  Book  is  still  true  in  its  teaching  : — “ In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  ehalt  thou  earn  thy 
bread.”  The  latest  issue  of  " The  Indian  Museum 
Notes”  published  by  authority  of  the  Government 
of  India  in  the  Agricultural  Department,  presents 
quite  a formidable  “ Conspectus  of  the  insects 
which  affects  orops  in  India.”  The  total  in 
number  is  no  less  than  240  and  the  proportion 
affecting  tea  and  ooffee  is  considerable.  Person- 
ally, we  have  no  such  dread  in  Ceylon  of  insect 
enemies  as  we  have  of  those  of  a fuDgoid  character. 
There  need  be  no  great  wonder  at  this  after  the 
coffee  experience  of  Hemileia  vastatrix  and  the 
realization  of  the  fact  that  a great  part  of  Ceylon 
with  its  moist  hot  climate  is  a perfeot  paradise 
for  fungi.  The  late  Dr.  Thwaitee,  f.b.s.,  was  in 
his  element  here  1 It  is  always  a relief,  therefore, 
to  lealn  as  we  have  on  the  present  occasion 
that  no  sign  whatever  of  a furgoid  enemy  has 
appeared  in  our  tea  at  low,  medium  or  high  ele- 
vations. But  there  is  surely  a warning  to  be 
given  here  to  Ceylon  tea  planters  about  not  need- 
lessly courting  danger,  especially  in  the  hotter 
and  moister  distriots.  All  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural authorities  agree  as  to  the  risk  attending 
the  deoay  of  vegetable  matter  above  ground  in 
reference  to  the  fostering  and  development  of 
fungi.  If  we  had  the  power,  we  would  make  it 
incumbent  on  every  tea  plantation  proprietor  in 
the  island  to  bury  his  prunings,  and  for  segregation, 
as  much  as  anything  else,  to  plant  a certain  propor- 
sion  of  timber  aDd  fuel  trees  on  his  tea-fields,  more 
or  less  according  to  the  forest  tt servo  he  had  to  show. 


We  need  not  say  that  tea  iu  Ceylon  is  no  more  free 
from  insect  enemies  than  it  is  in  India ; but  in 
the  cultivation  of  trees  we  enoourage  the  location 
of  birds,  often  very  efficient  enemies  of  trouble- 
some insect  peats.  A planter  with  large  experi. 
ence  in  a district  of  medium  elevation  told  us 
yesterday  how  he  has  encouraged  with  success, 
the  small  black  ants  often  found  in  swarms  on 
estates,  to  eat  up  soale  insects.  In  this  way  he 
has  seen  partial  developments  of  green  bug  on  tea 
aa  well  as  coffee  (it  attaeks  everything  in  faot  with 
a white  flower  : cinchona,  lime,  orange,  guava,  jas- 
mine and  gardenia)  stopped  and  cleared  off  by  the 
advance  of  the  minute  black  ants  whioh  eagerly 
feed  on  the  enemy  1 That  inseat  pests  oan  even 
now  prove  troublesome  and  seriously  injurious  to  our 
tea  in  Ceylon,  is  undoubted.  We  do  not  hear  so 
much  of  red  spider  as  of  the  other  insect  pest  so 
well  described  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Green  and  which  is  so 
partial  to  the  young  buds  ooming  on  after  a pruning. 
In  this  it  shows  a strange  peculiarity,— attacking 
young  vigorous  tea,  while  never  seen  on  bushes 
whioh  might  be  said  to  be  temporarily  exhausted 
through  a too  long  continuance  of  pluoking  with- 
out pruning.  The  oontrast  given  to  us  the  other 
day  of  two  fields  in  a high  distriot,  was  a striking 
one  : — the  one  of  tea  just  “ ooming  away  ” after 
pruning,  but  devastated  by  the  mite;  while  the 
other  adjaoent  although  it  looked  almost  neglected, 
through  the  bushes  having  “run”  too  loDg,  was 
without  a sign  of  the  pest.  The  effectual  cure  so 
far  for  this  enemy  and  other  insect  troubles  has 
been  a good  shower  or  at  least  a steady  downpour 
of  rain,  no  uncommon  ocourrence  fortunately  in 
most  of  our  tea  districts 

Heavy  rain  it  appears  has  hitherto  been  suffi- 
cient to  sweep  away  the  most  persistent  of  our 
inseot  enemies  on  tea.  Will  it  always  be  so  ? 
is  the  question  of  the  doubter,  who  may  be  on 
the  same  platfoim  as  the  friend  who  observed 
to  us  the  other  day  that  he  notioed  Tea  Companies 
afforded  a convenient  means  to  many  of  our  oldest 
and  Bbrewdest  tea  planters  for  arranging  that  ail  their 
“ eggs  should  not  be  in  one  basket.”  We  oan  only 
think  well  of  the  planter,  or  any  other  man, 
who  dees  all  in  his  power  to  guard  against  such 
an  arrangement  of  his  eggs,  that  is  bis 
capital ! Tea  under  favourable  circumstanoes,  is 
undoubtedly  a good — a splendid — investment  ; but 
to  prevent  the  eggs  being  in  one  basket,  and  to 
ensure  the  stability  of  the  Planting  Industry  and 
the  continuance  of  even  moderate  prosperity  for 
the  Colony,  local  capitalists  should  endeavour 
to  have  an  interest  in  cacao,  in  Liberian  coffee,  in 
cardamoms,  and  also  in  coconuts. 

Nevertheless,  we  fear  there  is  Btill  more  land 
being  opened  with  tea  in  the  island  than  in  all 
the  other  products  put  together.  We  cannot  point 
this  time  to  any  new  district  carved  out  of  forest  or 
chena  or  patana  land,  nor  to  any  very  extensive  dear* 
ings  ; but  we  euspeot  when  we  oome  to  sum  up 
the  total  of  the  different  additions, — corner  clear- 
ings, or  fields  to  round  off  ("  is  it  not  a little 
one  ”?)—  made  both  up  and  down  country  to  ex- 
isting plantations,  that  the  area  planted  since  our 
last  tabulating  of  the  figures  will  be  very  con- 
siderable—more  so  perhaps  than  most  planters  or 
merobants  imagine. 

And  this  naturally  brings  us  to  the  question  of  tea 
crops  and  prioes.  We  were  asked  the  other  day, 
how  it  came  about  that  the  prices  and  averages 
for  the  teas  of  a oertain  favorite  upland  division,’ 
had  been  falling  off  of  late?  We  understood  that 
the  fall  was  out  of  proportion  even  to  the  general 
disfavour  in  which  our  fine  teas  have  been  held 
in  London.  We  do  not  know  if  the  answer  is  to  ba 
found  iu  the  faot  that  our  present  trip  has  clearly 
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revealed  to  ue,  namely,  that  the  “plucking”  of  tea-leaf 
on  the  fields  of  not  a few  of  cur  laiger  ‘ tea  concerns 
(to  use  an  Anglo-Indian  business  term)  is  guided  or 
influenced,  by  telegraph  from  London.  For  in- 
stance, plucking  on  not  a few  places  has  become  a 
little  freer  if  not  coarser  ever  since  it  became 
clear  that  the  home  trade  were  determined 
to  have  cheap  teas.  It  can  be  seen  how  im- 
portant it  is  for  large  Companies  or  the  owners  of 
plantations  of  500  or  more  acres,  to  have  early  and 
accurate  information  of  this  kind  ; for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  even  a little  change  in  the 
pluoking  may  materially  influence  profits  when 
“ Pekoe  Souchongs”  are  within  2d  a lb  of  “ Broken 
Pekoes  ” or  when,  as  happened  the  other  day 
“broken  tea”  described  by  the  Loridnn  Agents  as 
mere  stuff,  sold  for  7Jd  a lb.  This  was  equal  to 
42  cents  in  Colombo  for  a tea  that  would  not  have 
realized  here  more  than  20  to  22  cents!  Without 
saying  that  “ coarse  ” has  superseded  “ medium  ’’ 
plucking  upcountry,  we  believe  the  tendency,  and 
very  naturally,  has  of  late  been  to  freer  plucking 
in  correspondence  with  the  tone  of  the  home 
market  and  that  this  faot,  as  well  as  the  favourable 
flushing  weather,  will  influence  the  large  quan- 
tities of  tea  which  April  and  May  will  see  pass 
through  Colombo.  It  is  already  asked  up- 
oountry  as  well  as  in  Colombo,  bow  the  “official’' 
estimate,  looks  in  the  face  of  the  facts  already 
realized  as  well  as  the  prospect  thus  described. 
With  a comparative  increase  of  4 millions  lb. 
on  the  first  quarter,  we  have  met  no  one  who 
anticipates  a less  proportionate  increase  in  the 
Becond  quarter.  What  then  about  the  third  and 
fourth  quarters  ? Without  looking  ahead  so  far,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  we  must  now  count  on  a total  ex- 
port in  txoess  of  80  million  lb.  iD  1893,  unless  some- 
thing very  unusual  occur;  and  our  special  desire 
at  present  is  that  our  friends,  the  buyers  already 
flocking  out  to  China,  would  bear  this  faot  in  mind 
and  be  guided  in  their  operations  on  behalf  of 
the  London  market  by  it,  to  some  extent  at  least. 
In  over  production,  or  rather  low  prices,  at  present 
lies  the  risk  before  our  tea-planters,  far  more  than 
in  any  enemy  or  drawback  incidental  to  local  culti- 
vation. As  has  been  said  again  and  agaiD,  we  can 
offer  such  a fight  to  even  the  minutest  enemy  that  may 
develope  in  the  hardy,  deep-rooted  tea  bush,  aB 
we  never  could  to  the  fungus  or  bug  on  coffee, 
and  what  therefore  we  have  occasion  to  be 
anxious  about  is  the  extent  to  which  Australia, 
and  especially  America,  is  likely  to  relieve  the 
London  market  of  our  Cc-ylon  tea  exports 
during  the  current  and  coming  years.  This, 
certainly,  then,  is  not  the  time  for  a 
contemporary,  to  indulge  in  abuse  of  the 
Americans  who — after  a fashion,  perhaps,  pe- 
culiar to  themselves  and  the  style  of 

business  in  their  country— have  been  undoubtedly 
advertising  and  distributing  our  teas  to  an  extent 
which,  malgre  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  by  any  other 

Bgenoy  that  Ceylon  planters  could  possibly  com- 
pass, for  many  years  to  come. 


Trout  in  New  Zealand.— “ I have  caught  this 
year,”  says  Mr.  fchury,  of  Ashburton  (N.  Z),  “ 213 
trout,  weighing  750  lb.  8 ozs.—one  fish  14  lb.  one 
12  lb„  two  of  101b.,  six  of  9 lb.,  six  of  8 lb.,  and 
thirteen  of  7 lb.,  and  any  quantity  from  3 lb.  to 

fib.”  This  appears  to  be  the  outcome  of  under 
wenty  days’  fishing.  On  November  21  he  took 
nineteen  fish,  weighing  109  lb.  4 ozs. ; and  on  the 
two  days  (January  2 and  3,  1893)  thirty-five  fisb, 
weighing  140  lb.  The  fisb  were  taken  from  the 
Jtakqia  a,nd  Ashburton  rivers. — Colonies  and  India. 


DARJEELING:  ITS  TEA  AND 
SANITARIUM. 

There  is  a marked  improvement  for  the  better  in 
the  weather  and  the  temperature  as  the  days  are 
decidedly  clearer,  better  and  warmer,  and  the  genial 
fo't  breath  of  summer  is  already  with  us.  The  sum- 
mer birds  are  beginning  to  return  from  below  end 
new  faces  are  to  be  met  every  day  and  ere  the  6Dd 
1 f the  month  the  season  will  be  in  fall  swing. 
Every  house  has  been  taken  up  and  Darjeelmg  pro- 
mises to  be  fuller  than  ever  this  year. 

Thanks  to  the  intelligent  energy  of  Mr.  Cary,  the 
General  Manager  of  the  Darjseling-Himalayan  Rail- 
way, a way  has  been  discovered  by  which  ample 
light  can  be  obtniued  for  working  the  Iooal  trains  op 
and  down  hill  with  perfect  .safety  on  the  darkest 
nights, 

The  good  people  of  Darjeeling  are  always  alive  to  the 
acquirements  of  their  beautiful  sanitarium  to  increase  its 
comforts,  conveniences,  popularity  aDd  attraction  as 
a summer  resort.  The  Municipality  has  done  much 
of  late  years  to  improve  things  and  have  just  spent 
1130,000,  borrow  e i from  Government,  in  perfeuting 
the  latrines  and  drains  and  are  now  taekling  the  water 
question  ; not  that  the  water  needs  improvement,  as 
it  is  the  best  and  purest  in  India,  but  ouly  that 
more  has  to  be  brought  in  from  the  supply  head  at 
Senchell  to  thoroughly  flush  the  new  and  improved 
drains  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Dew  Military 
Cantonment  to  be  established  on  the  LabODg  Spur. — 
Indian  Planters'  Gazette,  March  11. 


JAMAICA  DRUG  AND  OTHER  CULTURES. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Jamaica 
Botanical  Department  contains  a few  interesting  bits 
of  information  on  the  Drugs  exported  from  the  island. 
The  production  of  annatto  is  falling  off,  and  this  the 
writer  of  the  report  considers  strange,  though,  in  the 
light  of  the  prices  which  the  product  realises,  the  fact 
does  not  appear  so  very  extraordinary.  As  cattle  do 
not  eat  the  annatto-leaves,  the  plant  can  very  easily 
be  grown  along  the  fences  of  pastures.  Arrowroot  is 
not  a Jamaican  industry  ; only  a few  hundredweights 
of  it  are  exported  yearly.  The  main  reason  of  this  is 
that  it  is  an  unsuitable  crop  for  the  small  farmer,  as 
its  manufacture  requires,  the  use  of  more  expensive 
appliances  than  he  can  afford  and  of  greater  skill  than 
he  possesses.  The  shipments  of  quassia-wood  are 
increasing  very  quickly*.  They  have  multiplied  ten- 
fold within  five  years. 

The  growing  and  curing  of  ginger  is  a work  well 
suited  to  small  settlers,  and  the  exports  of  the  drug 
have  increased  considerably  of  late  years.  The  lime- 
juice  industry  might  be  made  more  flourishing  if  the 
essential  oil  of  the  limes  were  extracted  from  the  peel 
and  the  “first  quality  of  lime-juice  made  from  the 
drainings  of  the  fruit  when  cut  before  being  pressed 
to  make  the  “ concentrated  juice.”  The  cultivation 
of  liquorice  is  strongly  recommended  to  settlers. 

The  attention  of  planters  and  small  settlers  has  been 
directed  to  the  large  profits  to  be  made  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  nutmegs,  hence  this  industry  is  entered 
upon  with  spirit  and  energy,  as  many  as  20,978  plants 
having  been  sold  by  the  Department  during  the  year. 
All  the  nutmegs  used  as  seed  are  most  carefully 
selected  on  one  of  the  best  estates  in  Grenada.  Sub- 
joined are  the  figures  relating  to  the  export  of  the 
principal  Jamaican  drugs.  No  statistics  are  given  for 
the  year  1890  : — 


1892 

1891 

1839 

1888 

1887 

Annatto  . . 

..lb. 

476,735 

511,800 

456,874 

524,429 

363,669 

Do 

...£ 

3,973 

4,265 

3,799 

3,534 

6,1,61 

Quassia  . , 

.tons 

1,121 

924 

650 

219 

09 

Do 

...£ 

2,211 

1,818 

1,300 

437 

155 

Ginger.. . 

.cwt. 

10,273 

10,886 

8,952 

10,222 

9,927 

L’o 

..£ 

40,681 

24,493 

18,615 

19,463 

17,789 

Lime-juice  gal. 

116,705 

52,884 

77,745 

85,963 

96,153 

Do 

...£ 

4,865 

2,245 

3,239 

2,865 

3,205 

Pimento. . 

. .cw 

63.729 

90,302 

46,179 

66,559 

65,497 

Do 

..£ 

50,98 1 . 

81,326 

47,842 

44,728 

46,848 

—■Chemist  and  Druggist, 
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COFFEE  CULTIVATION  IN  MEXICO. 

E.  P.  Allen  contributes  to  the  American  Agricul’ 
turist  the  following  interesting  article  regarding  the 
growing  of  coffee  in  Mexico : — 

The  planter  who  makes  coffee  growing  a business, 
will  select  a somewhat  shaded  recess  somewhere  be- 
tween (he  ridges  of  the  giant  mountains  which  stretch 
their  huge  lengths  from  Guatemala  along  the  Pacific 
to  Sinaloa,  or  upon  the  Gulf  coast  from  YucalaD 
to  Tamaulipas.  Or,  he  may  turn  to  some  of  the 
numerous  fertile  valleys  whioh  lie  in  deep  dents  on 
the  great  Central  tableland.  The  height  at  which 
he  will  naturally  locate  his  field  will  be  from  1,000  to 
4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  he  may  even  go  1,000 
feet  higher  and  not  go  beyond  success,  as  he 
may  also  eeek  a lower  level,  Bince  in  some  plaoes, 
coffee  is  produced  at  the  very  seaside.  Off  the 
eastern  coast  of  Yucatan,  on  the  island  of  Cozumel, 
coffee  trees  of  prolific  yield  are'growing  nearly  at  a 
sea  level  as  well  as  in  many  other  localities  on  both 
the  Pacific  and  Gulf  coasts.  IndeeH,  the  objection  to 
the  sea  lands  for  ^this  purpose  is  probably  not  on 
acoount  of  the  effect  of  the  climate  upon  the  plants, 
but  upon  the  planter,  the  tierra  caliente  teiug  every- 
where unhealthful. 

As  in  Brazil  the  plants  are  started  in  a nursery.  At 
the  age  of  one  year  or  eighteen  months  the  iufant 
Bhrnbs  are  transplanted  to  the  capetalis,  or  coffee  field, 
whioh  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  of  all  undergrowth 


escape  the  diseases  of  the  tropics,  and  ever  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery.  The  great 
possibility  of  expansion  of  this  industry  can  be  esti- 
mated by  comparing  its  present  out-put  with  that  of 
Brazil,  not  more  favourably  situated  as  to  climate 
or  people  than  Mexico.  With  the  degree  of  peace  and 
safety,  now  assured  to  the  immigrant,  this  branch  of 
agriculture  offers  great  attractions  to  the  farmer. 

COFFEE  ADULTERATION. 

There  never  was  a more  iniquitous  system  than 
that  whioh  has  so  long  ruled  the  sale  of  coffee 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  veteran  ex-Oeylon 
Colonist,  Mr.  Thomas  Dickson,  senior,  is  quite 
right  in  asserting  that  the  policy  he  advocates  is 
simply  “ the  path  of  common  honesty.”  We  call 
attention  to  the  Correspondence  with  which  Mr. 
Dickson  has  favoured  us.  He  is  noting  not  merely 
in  the  interests  of  what  remains  of  Ceylon  coffee 
— and  wo  trust  Liberian  will  yet  add  to  our  exports 
— but  in  those  of  the  coffee  planters  of  Southern 
India,  and  we  trust  success  will  crown  his  efforts 
to  the  fullest  extent.  We  shall  be  interested  in 
seoing  how  Mr.  Gladstone  will  aot  in  reference 
to  this  Bill  of  Dr.  Cameron  of  Glasgow,  one  oE 
his  own  staunchest  supporters  ; because,  we  regret 


to  say,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  hitherto  been  the 
great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a stringent  measure 
and  the  soil  well  prepared.  To  proteot  the "younr^ passing  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  coffee.  We 
plants  from  the  bud,  open  forests  are  used  and  m^”W  » o^ell  remember  a gathering  of  gentlemen  interested  in 
tain  sides  which  afford  shade.  In  open  fields  Coffee  from  all  parts  of  the  world — Ceylon,  India, 


ing  6hade must  be  created,  which  ismost  .^'”5 
tained  by  planting  bananas  between  thc'o'iiSl  plants. 
But  some  more  intelligent  planters  Bet  out  their  fields 
with  cine  lona  trees  for  shade,  and  there  yitld  quinine, 
and  sown  use  oak  and  walnut  trees  for  the  purpose. 
A ress  mbly  tick  soil  is  desirable  for  coffee,  and 
manuring  pays  well,  often  inorearing  the  yield  to  three 
pounds.  In  exceptional  cases  it  has  risen  to  twenty- 
five  pounds  for  one  tree,  under  favourable  conditions. 

PlantB  are  6et  out  about  three  yards  apart,  although 
often  planted  closer.  Sometimes  irrigation  is  neces- 
sary, but  not  often  when  the  plantsare  once  well  started. 
Pruoing  a tree  baok  to  six  or  eight  feet  in  height  is 
thought  to  improve  da  yield.  The  coffee  shrub  bas 
a curious  habit  of  blooming  three  times  a year, 
sometimes  as  early  as  December,  then  along  in  Feb- 
ruary and  then  in  April.  This  makes  the  gathering 
of  the  crop  a tedious  task,  as  each  Iree  must  be  gone 
over  by  band,  and  must  be  done  carefully,  which  re- 
quires an  extra  number  of  laborers,  but  women  aud 
children  can  be  employed  at  low  wages.  After  pioking 
by  hand,  the  next  process  is  to  dry  tbe  berries,  which 
is  done  in  the  sun,  beneath  which  they  shrivel  and 
change  to  a black  color.  They  are  then  put  mto  a 
mortar  and  the  grains  hulled  or  heaten  out  with  a 
pestle  and  then  separated  from  the  husks  by  the  crude 
old-fashioned  method  of  fanning  them  out  by  hand, 
6r  winnowing,  though  sometimes  a fan  mill  is  used. 
It  is  theu  carefully  picked  over  by  hand,  put  into 
sacks,  and  is  ready  for  market.  So  far,  in  its  cultiva- 
tion, no  disease  of  plant  or  berry  has  been  developed 
and  no  insects  have  attacked  it.  It  is  also  clean  and 
comparatively  easy  to  cultivate.  Only  at  the  picking 
season  is  there  much  urgency  required.  Once  gathered 
the  crop  can  be  prepared  for  market  at  the  planter’s 
convenience. 

The  greatest  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
planter  must  wait  at  least  five  years  from  the  seed 
sowing  before  he  obtains  a return  upon  his  in- 
vestment, and  the  first  year’s  crop  barely  pays  the 
cost  of  cultivation  and  curing.  But,  as  compensation 
for  this,  a plantation  once  established  yields 
a never-failing  crop  without  renewal,  anxiety,  or 
uncertainty,  for  a lifetime.  An  intelligent  American 
planter  in  the  valley  of  Cordova  claims,  that  with 
attention  and  care,  plants  ought  to  continue  bearing 
vigorously  for  fifty  years.  The  profit  upon  well- 
grown  plantations  is  not  less  than  100  per  cent,  over 
the  cost  of  cultivation.  An  attractive  feature  of  coffee 
planting  in  Mexico  is  that  its  habitat  is  usually  a 
locality  both  healthy  and  pleasing,  high  enough  to 


Natal.  Guatomels,  Jamaica,  &o. — held  at  the 
residenoe  of  Mr.  C.  Tottenham  in  London,  in  1870 
at  which  we  were  present,  when  Mr.  Ruoker,  senior, 
related  to  us  the  fate  of  a very  influentially 
signed  City  Memorial  of  whioh  he  took  charge 
some  years  before,  begging  for  the  most  ordinary 
protection  for  coffee.  A deputation  with  the 
Memorial  waited  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  he  (Mr.  Ruoker)  was  able 
to  show  the  bon.  gentleman  samples  of  eooalled 
“ coffee  and  ohicory”  sold  by  grocers  in  London 
and  throughout  the  country  containing  from  60 
to,  >n  some  cases,  90  per  cent  of  chicory  against 
40  to  10  of  ccffee  ! All  the  Deputation  asked  was 
lhat  retailers  should  be  bound  to  specify  the 
proportions  of  each  article  on  their  packets ; but 
Mr.  Gladstone  deoiined  (o  support  the  request. 

Of  course  the  proper  way  would  be  to  buy  coffee 
in  the  berry  and  have  it  ground ; but  to  the 
working-classes  the  convenience  of  buying  it  ready 
ground  in  packets  can  well  be  understood,  and 
thus  by  degrees  their  tastes  through  insidious, 
adulterated  compounds  have  become  corrupted; 
so  that  they  would  not  appreciate  pure  coffee  now 
if  they  got  it.  The  difference  is  seen  in  America, 
where  the  regulations  against  the  sale  of  unspecified 
mixtures  being  very  strict,  wholesome  pure  coffee 
is  the  rule  ana  Americans  prefer  buying  the  product 
in  the  bean.  True,  we  have  heard  of  imitatioa 
ccffee  beans  as  of  “wooden  nutmegs,”  but  these 
are  readily  detected.  We  trust  then  that  Dr. 
Cameron  will  be  fully  successful  with  his  present 
measure:  it  is  headed  and  backed  as  we  learn  from 
a copy  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  Diokson  as  follows: — 

A Bill  to  amend  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  1875,  and  the  Margarine  Act,  1887, 
(Prepared  and  brought  in  by  Dr.  Cameron, 
Mr.  Channing,  Dr.  Farquharson,  Mr.  Frederick 
Frye,  and  Mr.  Kearley. 

Schedule.  A.D.  1893 

Coffee  Mixture  Containing — 

Form  of  Label. 

Ccffee — Four-fifths,  or  three-fourths,  or  one-half,  or 
one-fourth.  Chicory. — One-fifth,  or  one-fourth,  or 
one-half,  or  three-fourths. 

And  so  on,  as  the  case  maybe,  specifying  |in  equal 
parts  on  each  label  the  respective  proportions  of  coffee 
and  chicory  contained  in  the  mixture  sold. 
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NEWS  FROM  JOHORE:  PLANTING  &c. 

The  Malay  Peninsula  ought  to  be  opened  up  by  rail- 
way as  soon  as  possible  to  unite  Australia  and 
India  and  help  on  the  consolidation  of  our  Colonial 
Empire.  It  is  just  over  2,000  miles  from  here  to 
Calcutta,  and  it  is  just  under  2,000  miles  from 
Adelaide  to  Port  Darwin  ; from  there  to  Singapore 
six  days  steam  or  less.  I suppose  the  Australians 
have  made  about  600  miles  from  South  to  North  and 
from  Port  Darwin  South  about  130.  Every  mile 
would  be  taken  up  in  the  Johore  territory  as  soon 
as  made.  I mean  the  land  on  both  sides. 
Gambier  planters  are  hungering  and  thirsting 
for  new  lands  whereon  to  grow  gambier  and  it  grows 
nowhere  better  than  in  Johore — it  is  a leaf  crop  and 
the  frequent  rains  suit  its  nature  well.  Here  the 
Chinese  are  welcomed.  Our  good  Sultan  gives  them 
every  encouragement  and  leaves  them  to  themselves 
as  much  as  possible. — I mean  by  this  he  does  not 
harass  them  by  unnecessary  rules,  laws  and  regu- 
lations and  they  being  guaranteed  security  for  life 
and  property  thrive  wonderfully  in  Johore  cultivating 
gambier  and  pepper.  Many  come  and  go  to  and  fro 
— passage  $4  to  China  ; by  steamer  it  is  only  $0  to  $7. 
The  coolies  at  the  saw  mills  constantly  visit  their 
native  place  in  the  Amoy  Province.  Singapore 
would  be  nothing  without  the  Chinese.  Malacca  is 
their  paradise.  They  are  a wonderful  people,  can 
live  where  the  European  would  starve— it  will  be- 
come a great  problem  what  we  are  to  do  with  them 
or  as  it  has  been  said  what  they  will  do  with  as  1 
Our  policy  is  to  be  friendly  with  them,  they  are  great 
in  point  of  numbers— led  by  a Gordon  they  would 
go  anywhere  and  do  anything. 

* 

SALE  OF  A COCONUT  ESTATE. 

Mattekelle  Estate  situated  at  Wellariwadia  in 
Pitigal  Konle,  South  Ohilaw  District,  containing  in 
extent  139  acres,  partly  planted  with  occonut,  be- 
longing to  the  estate  of  the  late  A.  R.  W.  E'aris 
Perera,  was  put  up  for  sale  by  public  auction  this 
afternoon  by  Mr.  A.  Y.  Daniel  at  his  roims  in 
Baillie  Street,  It  is  said  that  there  is  a dispute  as 
to  a part  of  the  property,  and  consequently  very  few 
pot  in  an  appearance.  There  were  prescnt  Messrs. 
Arnold  Dias,  Proctors  Muttu  Oumaru,  Arthur 
Alwis  and  J.  Koerts,  J.  D.  Vanderstraaten, 
Dadhaboy,  Simon  Silva,  Malleappa  and  some  natives. 
After  the  reading  of  the  conditions  the  sale  com- 
menced with  a bid  of  R1,000  by  Mr,  Malleappa  and 
within  a few  minutes  Mes.-rs.  Dadhaboy  and  Van- 
derstraaten raised  the  bid  to  R2,000.  At  this  mo- 
ment Mr.  Siman  Silva  put  in  a bid  at  once  for 
R5,000.  The  bidding  was  then  continued  between 
Messrs.  S.  Silva,  Dadhaboy  and  Vanderstraaten 

until  it  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Simon  Silva  for 
R7,500.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Silva  bought  the  pro- 
perty for  Mr.  N.  D.  Paulus  Silva,  the  famous  plum- 
bago merchant,  and  if  the  title  is  safe  he  has 
made  a very  good  bargain,  aa  it  has  cost  him  only 
R54  an  acre,  for  which  price  even  good  waste  land 
cannot  be  purchased  now. 

0 

INDIAN  PATENTS. 

Specifications  of  the  undermentioned  inventions  have 
been  filed,  under  the  provisions  of  Act  V.  of  1883, 
iD  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  appointed  under  the 
Inventions  and  Designs  Act,  1888.  Copies  have  been 
sent]  to  the  Governments  of  Port  St.  George  and 
Bombay,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Burma,  and  the 
Director, Department  of  Land  Records  and  Agriculture, 
North-Western  Provinces  and  Oudb.  A copy  of  every 
specification  is  open  to  publio  inspection  from  It  a.m. 
to  4 p.m.  at  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  appointed 
under  the  Inventions  aud  Designs  Act,  1888,  in  the 
Imperial  Secretariat  Buildings,  Government  Place, 
We»t,  Calcutta,  upon  payment  of  a fee  of  one  rupee. 
A certified  oopy  of  any  specification  will  be  given  to 
any  person  requiting  the  same  on  payment  of  the 
expense  of  copying: — 


No.  347  of  1891. — Eusen  Reverdy,  of  No.  14  am 
Markt,  Bremen,  in  the  Empire  of  Germany,  Factory 
Manager,  for  a new  improved  machine  for  sorting 
hulled  grain  from  unhulled  gTain  and  chaff.  (Filed 
7th  March  1893.) 

No.  73  of  1892. — Edward  Lennon  CaDtwell,  Civil 
Engineer  and  Patent  Agent,  5 Old  Post  Office  Street, 
Calcutta,  for  an  improved  huller  for  rice,  coffee  and 
grain,  and  for  scouring  and  cleaning  rioe,  wheat,  and 
every  description  of  gram.  (Filed  1st  March  1893.) 

Thu  fees  prescribed  iB  Schedule  4 of  Act  V.  of 
1888  have  been  paid  for  the  continuaDoe  of  exclusive 
privilege  in  respect  of  the  undermentioned  inventions 
for  the  periods  shown  against  each  : — 

No.  16  of  1888. — John  Charles  William  Stanley,  of 
6 Dewhuret  Read,  West  Kensingion  Park,  Gentle- 
man, aud  Leonard  Butler  Wrightson  of  John  Street, 
E C.,  Merchant  both  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
England,  for  improvements  in  tea  cheats,  boxes  or 
the  like,  applicable  for  containing  other  goods  or 
articles.  (From  1st  March  1893  to  28th  February 
1894.)  — Indian  Engineer,  March  25, 

VARIOUS  AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 

A New  Mission  has  been  started  in  the  Shird 
Highlands,  under  the  title  of  the  Zambesi  Indus- 
trial  Mission.  The  moving  spirit  is  a Mr.  Joseph 
Booth,  an  Australian  colonist,  who  has  obtained 
the  support  of  the  well-known  Meesrs.  John  and 
Richard  Cory  and  others.  A large  tract  of  land 
has  been  purchased,  to  be  laid  out  in  coffee- 
'ations,  for  it  is  intended  that  the  Mission 
utually  become  self-suppoiting.  Several 
Volunteers  are  already  proposing  to  join  Mr.  Booth. 
— C.  M.  S.  Gleaner. 

Wet  Boots. — Wh6n  the  boots  are  taken  off,  fill 
them  quite  full  with  dry  oats.  This  grain  has  a great 
fondness  for  damp,  and  will  rapidly  absorb  the  least 
vestige  of  it  from  the  wet  leather.  As  it  quickly  and 
completely  takes  up  the  moistuie,  it  swells  and  fills 
tke  bo -t  with  a tightly-fitting  last,  keeping  its  form 
good,  and  drying  the  leather  without  hardening  it. 
In  the  morning,  shake  out  the  oats  and  hang  them 
in  a b3g  near  the  fire  to  dry,  rialy  for  the  next  wet 
night. — Notes  on  Tea. 

J arge  Spider. — The  Nephila  Jfadagascariensis  is 
a large  “ orb-weaving  ” spider  of  very  industrious 
habits  apparently,  for  the  Rev.  P.  Cambone  writes 
from  Madagascar  to  the  Revue  des  Sciences  Na- 
utrelles  Appliqutes  to  say  that  in  27  days  one  of  the 
species  spun  4,000  metres,  or  over  three  miles  of 
golden  yellow  silk.  Ho  also  Bends  a drawing  of  an 
apparatus  for  winding  it.  But  if  spider  silk  is  to 
beoome  b commercial  commodity,  how  are  the 
spiders  to  be  bred  and  kept?  A vast  colony  of 
Nephila  Madagascariensis  is  rather  an  eerie  notion, 
— Colonies  and  India. 

Charcoal  in  Sikkim  for  Tea  Drying.— Mr,  J, 
C.  White,  Political  Agent  of  Sikkim,  recently  made 
an  inspection  of  the  sal  forests  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  Runjeet  aud  Rumman  rivers  aud  reported  to 
Government  that  the  timber  of  late  years  in  the  sal 
forests  on  the  north  bank  of  the  great  Runjeet, 
above  the  cane  bridge  and  the  North  bank  of  the 
RummBn,  had  been  used  to  make  charcoal  for  the 
tea  gardens  near  Darjeeling.  No  system  what  ever 
had  been  followed,  and  the  charcoal  burners  had  been 
allowed  to  cut  any  trees  within  reach  of  their  kiln. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  foreatB  had  been  all 
but  ruined,  This  year  the  Durbar  stopped  this  reck- 
less cutting,  and  allowed  no  trees  to  be  cut  without 
(emission.  Mr.  White  suggests  that  a notice  should 
be  given  now  to  the  Darjeeling  planters,  stating  that 
from  next  year  no  ch  ro  al  will  be  available  from 
the  forests  named  ami  the  proposal  has  been  recoin- 
in'tided  by  Mr.  Paul,  D puty  G mmissioaer  of 
Darjeeling,  who  adds  that  it  timely  notice,  be  .given 
to  tha  planters  they  will  have  ample  time  to  mike 
Lot  r arrangements  for  obtaining  cbarooal  or  to  im- 
port the  latest  improved  machinery  lor  making  tea 
without  the  use  of  open  fireplaces  and  charcoal- — 
Statesman, 
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THE  QUININE-FACTORY  AT  NADU- 
VATAM. 

An  Indian  subscriber  to  the  Chemist  and  Druggist 
hns  been  visiting  the  Government  quinine-factory  at 
Naduvatam  [or  “ Neddiwuttum,  as  be  calls  it  unity 
of  spelling  is  sadly  required  in  Indian  geographical 
designations!,  and  sends  us  the  following  account 
of  the  establishment “ The  factory  at  Neddiwuttum 
is  a building  70  feet  long,  constructed  on  the  site 
where  convicts  were  housed  when  the  plantation 
was  in  process  of  formation.  One  new  shed  was 
added  for  the  scalper,  and  another  (heated  by  steam) 
for  the  drying  process.  Water  is  obtained  from  a 
well  25  feet  deep,  attached  to  which  is  a reservoir 
connected  with  a 6-horse  power  turbine,  working  a 
Carter’s  disintegrator,  that  pulverises  the  bark  at  the 
rate  of  about  25,150  lb.  a month.  An  engine,  also 
nominally  6-horse  power,  does  the  boiling  and  works  a 
still  for  recovering  the  fusel  oil  from  the  bark-refuse. 
The  disintegrator  turns  out  the  bark  in  impalpable 
powder,  about  200  lb.  of  which  is  put  at  a time  into 
a cylindrical  vat  6 feet  by  3,  fitted  with  revolving 
winged  stirrers.  A mixture  of  water  (100  gallons), 
paraffin  (96  gallons),  fusel  oil  (24  gallons),  and  caustic 
soda  (141b.)  is  then  placed  into  the  vat  and  beaten 
up  for  three  hours.  This  is  allowed  to  stand  undis- 
turbed overnight,  and  in  the  morning  the  oil  is  drawn 
off  into  another  cask,  called  an  agitator,  in  which 
water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  is  worked  up 
with  it  for  ten  minutes  to  dissoh  e the  alkaloids 
held  in  suspension  in  the  oil.  The  acidulated  water 
is  then  drawn  off  by  a tap  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat. 
More  acidulated  water  is  added,  and  the  washing 
of  the  oil  twice  repeated  to  exhaust  it  of  the  alka 
loids.  The  acidulated  mixture  with  the  alkaloids  in 
solution  is  then  filtered  through  charcoal  and  stored 
in  a separator  or  conical  tub,  till  a sufficiency  is 
collected  to  fill  the  three  boiling-pans  of  50-gallon 
capacity,  in  which  it  is  made  to  boil  for  fifteen 
minutes,  when  a handful  of  animal  charcoal  is  thrown 
in  with  caustic  soda  to  neutralise  the  liquor.  After 
filtration  into  cooling-pans  quinine  crystallises  out, 
leaving  the  other  alkaloids  in  the  solution  ; but  tfie 
crystals  are  only  a crude  product,  with  an  admixture 
of  16J  per  cent  of  cinchonidine,  requiring  further 
treatment  the  next  day.  After  drying,  the  crystals 
are  powdered,  dissolved  in  boiling  water  s ightly 
acidulated,  and  boiled  for  another  fifteen  minutes 
with  charcoal,  then  double  filtered  into  cooling-pans, 
where  the  pure  quinine  is  again  crystallised,  tb,is 
time  containing  only  4 per  cent  of  cinchonidine. 
Mr.  Hooper  recently  worked  out  the  acid-sulpba/te 
process  as  employed  in  Germany  and  Holland,  .by 
which  on  the  second  crystallisation  the  whole  of  the 
cinchonidine  is  eliminated,  thus  rendering  the  quinine 
absolutely  pure.  The  pure  crystals  obtained  are  now 
drained  and  dried  by  being  placed  on  blotting-paper- 
spread  on  blocks  of  plaster  of  Paris  which  absorbs 
the  moisture,  and  a final  drying  is  given  them  on 
filtering- paper  spread  on  calico  trays  placed  in  t^ie 
hot-room,  where  a temperature  is  maintained  of 
15  deg.  to  20 deg.  above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  by 
means  of  hot-water  pipes.  When  dry  the  quinine  is 
ready  for  packing  after  the  crystals  are  broken  up. 
That  supplied  to  the  Bombay  Government  is  coloured 
with  a roseanilin,  which  gives  ita  beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive appearance.” 

The  initial  outlay  on  machinery,  buildings,  &c.,  in 
Naduvatam  was  between  15,000r.  and  16,000r.— Chemist 
and  Druggist , March  18. 


A New  Rain  Compeller.-- -Mr.  H.  W.  Allen, 
formerly  of  the  Nizam's  Publio  Works  Department, 
is,  says  a contemporary,  the  inventor  of  another 
spray  rocket  rain-produoer  capable  of  rising  to  a 
height  of  one  mile  or  more  and  then  descending 
slowly,  liko  a parachute.  “ It  has  been  admitted 
by  learned  scientists  that  intense  cold  must  cause 
a oloud  to  disoharge  rain,  but  as  to  its  continu- 
ing to  rain  for  any  prolonged  period,  there  are 
still  different  opinions  expressed  on  this  point.” — 
Indian  Engineer,  April  1. 


GREEN  AND  BLACK  TEAS. 

BY  ROBERT  O.  FIELDING. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  an  acoount  of 
the  different  processes  of  manufacturing  biaek  and 
green  teas,  but  to  fiud  a reason  for  their  chemioa! 
differences.  By  green  ts  a I do  not  mean  the  highly 
colored  article  which  is  fold  in  this  country,  but  the 
pure  green  teas  of  the  Northern  tea-growing  d striots 
of  China,  to  the  Namuna*  teas  of  India,  very  little  of 
wbiob,  if  any,  are  ever  seen  here.  I may  also  state 
that  the  finer  grades  of  Formosa  Oolongs  are  rea'ly 
green  teas,  and  they  are  often  tpoken  of  in  the  trade 
as  “ a black  tea  with  a green  tea  flavour.”  It  is  a 
curious  faot  that  the  tea  bushes  grown  in  the  colder 
and  higher  altitudes  produce  the  finest  green  teas. 
The  word  green , to  the  Chinese  and  tea  growers  of 
Iudia,  has  no  reference  to  color,  but  m>  ans  ‘‘im- 
mature,” “not  of  full  growth,”  and  is  used  in  some 
wbat  the  same  sense  as  we  say  “ green  corn.” 

The  characteristic  differences  between  green  and 
b'ack  teas — the  differences  of  color  and  flavor,  and 
the  effect  produced  on  some  constitutions  by  gteeu  tea, 
such  as  nervous  irr  tabillity,  sleeplessness,  etc.,  which 
are  distinct  from  those  produced  by  black  teas — are  so 
marked  that  they  need  no  comment,  but  they  possess 
pfeuliar  chemical  properties  wbioh  have  always  been 
attributed  to  the  effeot  of  high  heat  in  the  process  of 
manufacture. 

From  whence  do  these  distinguishing  pecularities 
arise,  and  to  what  are  they  to  be  attributed  ? It  is 
found  that  many  medical  herbs,  principally  those  of 
a nitrogenous  nature,  such  as  atropabelladonna,  hyo- 
scyamus  niger,  etc.,  when  brought  in  fresh  and  cool 
by  the  grower  or  collector,  dry  a bright  green  color, 
but  if  they  have  beeu  delayed  in  transit,  or  remain  in 
a confine!  state  for  any  length  of  time,  they  become 
heated  from  a species  of  spontaneous  fermentation, 
and  when  loosened  aud  spread  open  remit  vapors  and 
are  sensibly  waim  to  the  hand.  When  such  p'ants 
are  dried,  the  whole  of  the  green  co'or  is  found  to 
have  been  destroyed,  aud  a red-brown,  and  sometimes 
a blackish  brown,  result  is  obtained.  When  a dear 
infusion  of  such  leaves  is  evapor.ted  to  dryness,  it 
is  not  ail  indisaolved  by  water,  but  there  is  left  a 
quantity  of  brown  oxidized  extractive  matter,  which  is 
denominated  apotliene.  A similar  result  is  obtained 
by  the  evaporation  of  a clear  infusion  of  black  tea.  The 
same  action  takes  place  in  the  inius-ons  of  other 
vegetable  substances  when  exposed  to  the  oxidizing 
irfluence  of  the  atmosphere.  They  bee  me  darkened 


• To  these  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  term 
“ Namuna”  used  in  the  above  artie'e  I wish  to  offer  a 
few  words  of  explanation.  The  word  ‘ Namuna”  means 
in  Hindustani  “sample,”  and  its  application  to  the  pecu- 
liar description  of  teas  which  row  go  by  this  name  hap- 
pened in  the  following  manner:  a planter  sent  to  Eng- 
land some  boxes  of  this  tea  ticketed  “Namuna,”  aDd  the 
Loudon  brokers  being  unacquainted  with  the  meaning 
of  the  term,  have  always  since  applied  the  same 
“Namuna”  to  this  olass  of  tea.  They  are  made  from 
the  unfermented  leaf,  as  is  the  case  with  Oolongs  and 
Greens.  The  leaf  is  generally  of  a dark  olive-green, 
though  some  inoline  to  a greyish-black  tinge.  The 
liquor  is  very  pale  and  slim  looking,  but  its  quality  is 
stronger  by  far  than  ordinary  Pekoe  (Indian  or  Ceylon); 
in  flavour,  it  is  between  a Flowery  Pekoe  and  a gieen 
tea,  quite  distinct  from  Fiowery  Pekoe,  possessing 
somewhat  of  the  rasping  catching  of  tho  green  tea 
class,  with  the  flavour  a little  refined.  The  out-turn 
is  generally  greeD,  sometimes  with  brownish  leaves 
mixed.  These  leas  are  often  oulled  “ Indian  Oolongs’’ 
or  “Indian  Mandami  1’ekoes.”  They  are  chiefly  pro- 
duced in  the  Darjeeling  and  Kumaon  districts.  Toe 
indigenous  plant  of  India  is  untuited  tor  the  pro- 
duction of  Namunap,  nor  is  the  hj  brid  suitable,  hut 
the  pure  Chinese  plants  which  have  been  transplanted 
to  India  make  fine  Namunas,  Bad  with  this  variety 
of  the  tea  bush  are  the  estates  of  Darjeeling  and 
Kumaon  chiefly  planted,  the  original  having  been 
broughtthere  by  Messrs.  Bruce  and  Fortune  in  the  “Fif. 
ties.”  These  teas  are  invaluable  for  bleudiDg  purposes. 
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on  the  surface.  This  gradually  spreads  through  solu- 
tion, and  on  evaporation  an  oxidized  extractive  matter 
remains  which  is  insoluble  in  water.  If  grren  tea  is 
wetted  aLd  rcdried  with  exposure  to  the  air,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  nearly  as  dark  in  color  to  ordinary 
black  tea.  The  conclusion  then  is,  that  the  peouliar 
characteristics  and  chemical  differences  which  dis- 
tinguish black  tea  from  green  tea  are  to  be  attributed 
to  a species  of  heating  or  fermentation,  eceompanied 
with  oxidation  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  not  to 
being  submitted  to  a higher  temperature  in  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture,  as  has  generally  been  thought. 
Thoso  who  have  seen  tea  manufartured,  I think,  will 
agree  that  this  is  the  rational  result  of  the  process. 
For  the  purpose  of  black  tea  the  leaves  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  bulk  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  little  time 
before  being  fired;  whereae,  for  green  tea,  the  freshly 
picked  leaves  ere  fired  at  once,  without  delay,  at  a 
high  temperature,  fired  and  rolled  again  and  again, 
assisted  sometimes  by  a fanning  operation  to  drive 
off  the  moisture,  and  always  with  brisk  agitatiou  un  il 
the  drying  is  completed.  It  is  during  this  firing  that 
the  grten  powder  is  added  that  produces  the  green 
color  of  the  so-called  yreen  teas  sold  in  the  European 
and  American  markets,  about  one  peund  of  coloring 
matter  being  required  for  every  hundred  pounds  of 
tea  leaves.  That  the  color  of  black  tea  is  not  owing 
to  the  fire  is  evident  from  the  following  facts  : When 
the  leaves  are  dried  in  the  sun  the  same  color  is  ob- 
tained, and  on  the  olher  side,  if  roasted  by  fire,  with- 
out the  process  of  fermentation  or  withering,  and 
then  finished  in  the  Poy-long,  a kind  of  green  tea  is 
produced. — American  Grocer. 


THE  TEA  TABLE. 

'Tis  there  all  meet. 

# * * « * 

The  downright  clown,  and  perfectly  well-bred. 

Blair’s  Grave. 


Though  all  unknown  to  Greek  and  Homan  song 
The  paler  Hyson,  and  the  dark  Souchong ; 

Though  Black  nor  Green  the  warbled  praises  share 
Of  knightly  Troubadour  or  gay  Trouver, 

Yet  scorn  not  thou,  as  alien  quite  to  numbers, 

That  friend  to  prattle,  and  that  foe  to  slumbers, 
Which  Kien  Long,  imperial  poet,  praised 
So  high,  that  cent  per  cent  its  price  was  raised  ; 
Which  Pope  himself  would  sometimes  condescend 
To  place  commodious  at  a couplet’s  end : 

Which  the  sweet  bard  of  Olney  did  not  spurn, 

Who  sung  the  music  of  the  “ hissing  urn  ” : 

Let  her,  who  bade  me  write,  enact  the  Muse, 

Inspire  my  genius,  and  my  Tea  infuse : 

So  shall  my  verse  the  hovering  Sylphs  delight, 

And  critic  Gnomes  relinquish  half  their  spite. 

Clear,  warm,  and  flowing  as  my  liquid  theme, 

As  sweet  as  sugar,  and  as  soft  as  cream. 

May  it  awhile  engage  the  gentle  fair, 

Then  gambol  gaily  in  the  morning  air, 

Twined  in  the  tendrils  of  her  nut-brown  hair  ! 

Who  has  not  read  in  chronicle  or  fable, 

Of  good  King  Arthur  and  his  famous  Table, 

Where  Kay  and  Tristrem  talk’d  by  tits  and  starts, 

Of  love  and  murder,  broken  heads  and  hearts  ? 

Like  this  the  modern  talk  at  time  of  tea, 

Of  the  Round  Table  and  its  chivalry, 

Who  speak  with  even  voice  and  equal  zest, 

Of  hearts  ensnared,  an!  heads  absurdly  drest. 

’Tis  true  a softer  race  the  board  environ, 

Who  corslets  wear  indeed,  but  not  of  iron ; 

Who  play — but  seldom  combat  by  the  card, 

And  drink— but  drink  not  through  the  helmet  barr’d. 
The  fair  alone  with  Chalybean  proof, 

Support  their  busts,  their  lovers  keep  aloof. 

The  Muse  is  female,  and  may  dare  reveal 
What  I have  heard,  and  some,  perhaps,  may  feel. 

King  Arthur  kept  his  Court  in  Oamelot, 

But  the  Round  Table  graces  every  cot. 

Palace  and  farm  enjoy  the  gentle  feast 
That  blends  the  products  of  the  West  and  East. 
Where’er  a British  ground,  our  footsteps  roam. 


We  find  is  still,  and  find  it  too  at  home. 

Whether  ti  1 eight  the  formal  guests  delay, 

Or  meet  at  seven  in  a friendly  way  : 

Sooner  or  later,  till  the  board  is  crown’d — 

The  lacquer’d  tray  and  argent  spoon  resound — 

The  homely  delft  or  far-sought  porcelain, 

In  circling  ranks  are  marshall'd  on  the  plain. 

The  polished  chest  with  curious  art  inlaid, 

Or  quaintly  wrought  by  some  ingenious  maid, 
Displays  the  lawful  spoils  of  venturous  trade. 

But  not  alike  in  every  place  and  time, 

The  social  banquet  that  provokes  my  rhyme; 

Not  social  there,  where  law  or  logic  lovers, 

At  inns  of  court,  or  academic  bowers : 

In  silent  sip  the  solitary  tribes 

Of  lank-jaw  d students,  and  of  sallow  scribes. 

Pot  after  pot  is  drain'd,  yet  not  a word 
From  lady’s  lip  in  those  coufines  is  heard; 

Nought  save  the  knell  of  “ midnight's  dreary  noon,” 
And  the  dull  jingle  of  the  circling  spoon. 

Hie  we  from  thence,  nor  shall  we  long  delay. 
About  the  homely  meal  of  every  day  : 

For  the  dear  comforts  of  domestic  tea 
Are  sung  too  well  to  stand  in  need  of  me, 

By  Cowper  and  the  Bard  of  Rimini. 

Besides,  I hold  it  for  a special  grace 

That  such  a theme  is  rather  common-place. 

The  joyous  blazing  of  the  new-stirr ’d  fire, 

The  mother’s  summons  to  the  dozing  sire ; 

The  whispers  audible,  that  oft  intrude 
On  the  forced  silence  of  the  younger  brood : 

The  blooming  daughter's  ever-ready  smile, 

So  full  of  meaning  and  so  void  of  guile  ; 

With  all  the  little  mighty  things  that  cheer 
The  closing  day  from  quiet  year  to  year, 

I leave  to  those  whom  more  benignant  fate 
Or  merit  destines  to  the  wedded  state. 

A stranger  I,  a wanderer  upon  earth, 

A thriftless  prodigal  of  tears  and  mirth, 

Must  learn,  without  a cherish 'd  hope,  to  see 
The  loving  looks  that  look  not  love  to  me; 

Happy,  if  time  at  length  shall  teach  me  this, 

To  find  my  proper  joy  in  o'her’s  bliss: 

But  ne’er  be  mine  the  selfish  heart  forlorn 
The  tear  of  envy,  or  the  laugh  of  scorn. 

I grow  too  grave,  and  must  in  haste  return 
To  the  frail  China,  and  resplendent  Urn. 

Behold  the  Table  spread,  the  lady  set; 
Matrons  and  spinsters,  all  are  duly  met : 

The  younger  belles  dispos’d  in  scatter ’d  troops. 

In  rows  demure,  or  gaily  whispering  groups  ■ 

The  female  elders  chat  the  time  away, 

(I  often  wonder  what  they  find  to  say), 

Or  sort  the  pearly  fish  in  painted  pools, 

(Their  light  exchequers,)  while  their  coffee  cools. 
What  various  tones  from  female  organs  flow 
How  briskly  smooth,  or  languishingly  slow  ; ’ 

The  pretty  creatures  laugh,  and  weep,  and  rail 
In  all  gradations  of  the  vocal  scale, 

From  fell  Xantippe’s  emphasis  of  brass 
To  the  soft  murmur  of  the  melting  lass  • 

The  smoking  board  sets  all  their  tougues’in  motion. 
Like  many  billows  of  the  voiceful  ocean  ; 

From  note  to  note  the  keen  remark  descends, 

In  squalls  begins,  and  in  a whisper  ends 
For  loud  and  shrill  the  bulky  bourgeoise’ 

Accosts  the  beauty  of  departed  days — 

With  accents  tuned  with  unavailing  skill, 

The  Vestal  answers  to  the  Matron  shrill  • 

With  temper’d  melody  of  cautious  speech  ’ 

The  Hostess  doubts,  and  yet  accords  with  each : 
Then  round  and  round  the  breezy  murmurs  glide 
And  every  absent  Miss  is  named  a Bride 
Yon  rosy  lassy,  just  arriv’d  from  school, 

Where  all  must  look,  and  think,  and  feel  by  rule 
Uneasy  novice  of  an  order  strict, 

That  on  her  tongue  has  laid  an  interdict, 

With  her  small  hands  the  weighty  secret  spells 
And  weaves  her  fingers  into  syllables. 

Of  things  like  these  my  infant  mind  took  note 
Ere  yet  my  limbs  had  left  the  strait  cullotte  • 

111  could  I else  by  human  wit  divine 

What  Ladies  do,  when  (Tents  are  at  their  Wine. 

At  length  the  summons  of  the  simpering  maid, 
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Or  bold-fac’d  footman,  tardily  obey’d, 

Calls  Lords,  and  Knights,  and  Squires  and  Priests  and 
From  white  and  red,  to  coffee,  tea,  and  cards.  [Bards, 
When  the  rude  North  comes  roaring  up  the  vale, 
To  silence  sinks  the  lily-bending  gale  : 

So  sinks  the  converse  of  the  soft-robed  clan 
At  the  hard  step  of  heavy-tramping  man. 

Lost  is  the  tale,  adjourn'd  the  cutting  jest, 

The  secret  kept,  the  sly  charade  unguessed. 

With  many  a smother’d  laugh,  and  many  a flush, 

The  buzzing  watch-word  passes — hush — hush — hush — 
’Tis  but  the  Parson— perhaps  it  is  but  I — 

Then  wherefore,  Ladies,  all  this  mystery  ? 

The  Parson,  sure,  cannot  excite  your  fears, 

And  I,  you  know,  have  neither  eyes  nor  ears, — 

Then  let  the  tale,  the  jest,  the  laugh  revive, 

As  if  there  were  not  such  a quiz  alive. 

Oh  1 let  me  hear  your  sweetness  ; and  I’m  stunn’d 
With  thine,  Ricardo,  and  the  Sinking  Fund. 

As  when  victorious  troops  ho  pillage  bound, 

In  scatter’d  bands,  obey’d  the  bugle’s  sound, 

So  one  by  one,  the  jovial  swains  repair 
To  the  soft  standard  of  the  muster’d  fair. 

First,  the  prim  Dangler,  complaisant  and  sleek, 

With  frill  that  flutters,  and  with  shoes  that  creek, 
Tells  all  the  news  to  every  aged  she, 

And  points  each  slander  with  a low  congee  ; 

Pays  for  each  morsel  that  the  Lady  gives 
With  parasitical  superlatives : 

Whate’er  he  tastes— ’tis  excellent— divine — 

Above  the  coffee— as  below  the  wine. 

Next  comes  a thing,  I know  not  how  to  name, 

Of  doubtful  sex,  which  neither  sex  will  claim — 

So  rank  with  Bergamot  and  Attargul, 

That  every  nose  will  wind  him  for  a fool — 

A thing  so  fine,  so  exquisitely  nice, 

It  has  no  godt  for  virtue,— no,  nor  vice. 

Its  waspish  waist,  elaborately  thin, 

Its  heartless  leer,  and  apathetic  grin, — 

That  arching  eyebrow  of  inane  pretence, 

That  eye  of  unimpassion’d  impudence — 

Are  these  permitted  at  a lady’s  side  ? 

Forbid  it,  Modesty,  and  Maiden  pride. 

Shall  he  your  soft  embosom'd  thoughts  engage, 

That  joins  the  negatives  of  youtii  and  age  i 
Boyish  in  brain,  in  heart  as  well  as  cold 
As  a French  Lourtier  fifty  winters  old, 

Yet  oft  the  feeling  heart,  the  thinking  brain, 

Attempt  to  ape  him,  but  attempt  in  vain  : 

For  let  kind  Nature  do  the  best  she  can, 

’Tis  woman  still  that  makes  or  mars  the  Man. 

And  so  it  is — the  creature  can  beguile 
The  fairest  faces  of  the  readiest  smile. 

The  next  that  comes  the  Hyson  to  inhale 
If  not  a Man,  at  least  we  own  a Male 
His  worst  offences  are  against  your  ears 
For,  though  he  laughs  too  loud,  he  seldom  sneers. 

He  knows  the  Coachman’s  craft,  the  Hunter’s  hollo 
The  Fancy  phrase,  that  might  confound  Apollo.  ’ 
Right  well  he  loves,  in  How,  or  Lark,  or  Spree 
To  “ sound  the  base  string  of  humanity.” 

His  rural  friends  are  Nimrod’s  genuine  seed 
The  btst  among  them  are  his  Hog  and  Steed. 

His  town  acquaintance,  form’d  on  midnight  bulks 
Adorn  the  Nabbing  Cheat,  or  man  the  Hulks.  ’ 
With  iron  grasp— with  face  and  voice  of  Brass 
He  shouts  loud  greeting  to  each  bonny  lass—  ’ 

Then  bolts  his  tea— and  straight  begins  a story 
Of  Hunters’  perils,  or  of  Bruisers’  glory.  y 
Talks  in  an  unknown  tongue  of  Max  and  Millina 
And  doubtless  fancies  he  is  mighty  killing. 

Now,  up  the  stairs,  disputiug  ail  the  way, 

Two  keen  logicians  urge  their  wordy  fray  ; 

Abrupt  they  enter,  voluble  and  loud, 

But  soon  remember  that  ihey  have  not  bowed  • 

That  error  mended  both  at  once  relate  ’ 

To  some  fair  maid  the  subject  of  debate  : 

To  her  kind  judgment  both  at  once  refer— 

For  eaoh  expects  a julgorent  kind  from  her. 

But  she  too  meek,  too  witty,  and  too  wise 
To  judge  between  the  vassals  of  her  eyes,’ 

To  eaoh  Polemic  eeemiDg  to  incline 

Allots  to  eaoh  the  happy  chance— to  shine 
Through  four  lull  cups  their  nioe  di^ipotfoas  $un, 
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And  all  suppose  them  just  where  they  begun  : 

Till  a gruff  senior  on  1 biB  copper  nose, 

Arrive  to  part  the  Dialectic  Foes. 

“YouDg  men,”  says  he,  “ he  sure  you  both  are  wroug 
And  all  your  Theories  are  not  worth  a song  : 

Tbe  point  is  one  that  elder  heads  has  puzzled  : 
Presumptuous  boys  like  you  should  all  be  muzzled.” 
And  to  the  Maid  he  turns  his  pohmn  face, 

And  gravely  tells  her  he  has  judg’d  tho  ease. 

But  now  the  ling’ring  votaries  of  port 
Make  to  the  fair — their  loDg-delay’d  resort. 

What  bulky  forms  around  the  table  pre<s  ! 

D.  D.  and  D L.  1.  Bnd  A.  S.  S. 

Tbe  China  rings,  tbe  urn  is  nigh  o’ereef. 

By  such  a Bacchanalian  Alphabet. 

With  glowing  faces  and  with  watery  eyes, 

They  pass  about  their  pnrey  galiantries. 

What  beauties  they  in  every  dame  behold — 

Inspired  adorers  of  the  plain  and  o'.d : 

If  men  were  still  so  happy  and  so  blind, 

Could  mtn  or  women  call  their  fate  unkind  ? 

They  not  remark  the  glance— the  laugh  suppreet, — 
la  the  pert  virgin’s  newly-budded  breast  ; 

Nor  see  their  wivtB’  contracted  brow  severe, 

Their  daughter’s  blush,  that  moves  the  Daudy’e  snetr 
Nay,  scarce  young  Nimrod’s  merry  roar  can  betr, 
Hark,  like  the  rumble  of  a coming  storm, 

Without  we  hear  the  dreadful  word,  Reform- 
Last  of  tbe  rout,  and  dogg’d  with  public  cares, 

The  politician  stumbles  up  the  stairs  : 

Whose  dusky  soul  net  beauty  can  illume, 

Nor  wine  dispel  his  patriotic  gloom. 

From  guest  to  guest  in  turbid  ire  ho  goes, 

And  ranks  us  all  among  our  country’s  foes. 

Says  ’tis  a shame  that  we  should  take  our  tea, 

Till  wrongs  are  righted,  and  the  notion  free  ; 

That  priests  and  poets  are  a venal  race, 

Who  preach  for  patronage,  and  rhyme  for  place  ; 
That  boys  ond  girls  are  crazy  to  be  oooing, 

When  England's  hope  is  bankruptcy  and  ruin 
That  wiser  ’twere  the  coming  wratn  to  fly, 

And  that  old  women  should  make  haste  to  die. 

As  froward  infants  cry  Ihetnselves  to  sleep, 

If  unregarded  they  are  left  to  weep, 

So  patriot  zeal,  if  unopposed,  destroys, 

Its  strength  with  fervour,  and  its  breath  with  none, 
Allow’d  resistless  as  the  Son  of  Ammon, 

Behold  the  great  Reformer  at  Backgammon  : 

Debt,  taxes,  boroughs,  and  decline  of  price, 
Forgotten  al 1 , he  only  damns  the  dice, 

But  pause, — the  urn  that  Bwettly  sung  before, 
Like  a crack’d  lute,  is  vocal  now  no  more  ; 

Dry  as  the  footsteps  of  the  ebbiDg  sea, 

Effete  and  flaocid  lie  the  leaves  of  toa. 

And  I,  who  always  keep  the  golden  mean, 

Have  yust  declined  a seventh  cup  of  green. 

The  noise,  the  tumult  of  that  hour  is  flown  ; 

Lost  in  quadrille,  whist,  commerce,  or  Pope  Joan, 
With  eager  haste  my  theme  is  clear’d  away 
And  Tea  concluded,  shall  conclude  my  lay. 

— Blackioood's  Edinburgh  Magazine , Vol.  XXVII-,  1830, 
p.  503. 

~ <$■ 

DRUGS,  ETC.  IN  LONDON. 

(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

London,  March  15. 

Cinchona.— The  value  of  the  cinchona  exporta  from 
the  U.  S.  of  Colombia  has  receded  from  A!l3,9i9  in 
1888  to  £4,(5iO  iu  1889,  L'ibB  in  1890,  and  £22o  in  1 8U 1 . 

Kssential  Oils.— Lemougrass  oh  keeps  steady  at  the 
recent  advance  to  id  per  0 z.  for  native  brands.  Sales 
have  been  made  privately  at  that  figure.  Citronella  is 
held  at  Jd  per  oz.  lor  lair  quality  on  tue  spot. 

Quinine.— Lower,  un  Friday  last  5,U(Jj  oz.  Brunswick 
quinine  on  the  spot,  in  seconu-hand,  sold  at  8Jd  per  oz. 
At  is  pointed  out  by  a iSew  York  house  that  the  imports 
of  quinine  (as  sulphate  and  iu  the  baric;  into  the  United 
States  in  1892  amount  to  at  least  4,5uu,bou  oz.  or  halt 
the  estimated  output  of  all  the  factories  in  the  world. 
As  it  is  said  to  be  “ a weil-kuowu  fact’’  that  stoons 
iu  tho  States  are  lighter  than  usual,  it  is  argued  that 
the  consumption  ot  quinine  iu  America  must  be  ou 
the  increase ; also  that,  generally,  ah  over  tbe  world 
the  consumption  is  ahead  of  the  production,  and  that 
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the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  the  surplus  stocks  of 
former  years. 

Annatto.— Quite  neglected.  Good  to  fine  bright  Ceylon  j 
seed  was  bought  in  today  at  2Jd  to  3^d  per  lb. 

Aheca-nuts. — For  20  bags  of  fair  quality  from  Ceylon  1 
25s  was  refused,  and  the  parcel  bought  in  at  30s  per  cwt. 

A u other  lot  was  bought  in  at  the  same  figure. 

Calumba.— Very  little  offering;  only  3 bags  brown 
and  dark  mixed  sorts  sold  today  at  the  full  price  of 
20s  per  cwt. 

Ckoton-sked  advanced  in  price  at  today’s  auctions  by 
nearly  100  per  cent,  36s  being  paid  for  a parcel  of  52 
bags  fair  quality  Ceylon  ; similar  seed  was  previously 
worth  20s  per  cwt. 

Nux  Vomica  —A  parcel  of  76  bags  bold  grey  and  pale 
mixed  silky  seed,  from  Colombo,  was  bought  in  at  lus 
to  10s  6d  per  cwt. 



VARIOUS  AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 

The  Indian  “ Tea  Exhibit”  for  Chicago  com- 
prises tea  and  photographs  relating  to  th9  tea 
industry,  besides  the  ten  khitmutgars  previously 
mentioned. — M.  Times. 

A Dodo’s  Bones. — Rear  Admiral  W.  R.  Kennedy 
(sayB  the  Madras  Mail)  has  presented  the  Bombay 
Natural  History  Sooiety  with  the  lones  of  a dodo 
which  he  obtained  last  year  when  his  fligship  visited 
the  Island  of  Rodriguez.  The  dodo  was  a huge 
ungainly  bird  belonging  to  tbe  order  of  Columba  in- 
capable of  flight  and  weighing  b 'tween  forty  and  fifty' 
pounds.  It  was  quite  abundant  in  tbe  Islands  of 
Rodriguez,  Bourbon  and  Mauritius  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  17th  century,  and  a live  speoimen  was 
taken  to  London  in  1638.  Tbe  Dutch  introduced  dogs 
and  hogs  into  the  islands  in  1614  and  these  by  destroy- 
ing the  young  of  the  dodo  probably  contributed 
greatly  towards  its  extermination.  In  1693  i r there- 
abouts these  curious  birds  became  extinot,  but  their 
bones  are  occasionally  found  inciverns  and  sw.imps. 

The  Acme  Tea  Chest— we  learn  is  ooming 
rapidly  into  favour  in  India,  especially  for  the 
fine  Darjeeling  teas— a proof  that  there  is  no  loss 
of  flavour  or  depreciation  in  qualify  through  their 
uso.  Nothing  can  be  neater  or  more  convenient  in 
appearance  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  grocers  are 
so  fond  of  these  boxes  at  home.  Tho  Acme  is 
bound  to  be  the  tea  box  of  the  future,  though  for  a 
time  many  of  the  Ceylon  planters  may  go  on 
with  wooden  boxes  on  aooount  of  cheapness  of 
first  cost.  It  is  a question  however,  whether  taking 
ocean  freight,  safety  of  tbe  tea,  regularity  of  tare 
and  popularity  with  the  retailers  if  not  the  dealers, 
into  account,  the  “ Aomd  ” is  not  even  now  as 
economical  as  the  cheapest  wooden  box  ? The 
fact  that  the  Managing  Director,  Ceylon  Tea 
Plantations  Company,  thinks  well  of  the  Acmd 
boxes  and  ute3  them  freely  is  a strong  recom- 
mendation. 

Gambling  in  Tea  Shares. — We  are  very 
pleased  to  see  our  contemporary  of  the  Ceylon 
“Times”  raise  a note  of  warning  on  asubjeotto 
which  we  specially  referred  on  our  return  to  the 
island  as  well  as  once  or  twice  Bince.  His 
note  is  as  follows:— 

Too  Many  Companies  : A Warning. — A business 
man  writes  to  us  in  the  following  terms: — I hear 
that  no  less  than  four  new  tea  estate  companies  are 
shortly  to  be  launched,  and,  I think,  it  is  a great 
pity  if  true.  Too  much  gamblirg  is  going  on  in 
shares,  and  many  apply  for  shares  in  a company 
simply  in  order  to  sell  out  at  a premium  to  those 
who  were  not  allwed  any.  AgaiD,  many  on  hearing 
of  a new  company  sell  out  tbe  shares  they  already 
possess  below  last  quotations  simply  to  get  into  one 
of  the  new  concerns  going.  Altogether  this  state  of 
affairs  is  not  very  healthy,  and  I hope  tbe  story  about 
the  new  companies  is  not  true.  Mark  my  words,  tbe 
present  condition  of  things,  if  continued,  will  lead  to 
a number  of  “wild  cat”  schemes  being  floated  to 
Ibe  loss  of  many  innocent  investors,  and  the  detre- 
pueut  of  good  concerns. 


Farming  in  Madras. — A writer  in  the  Madras  Mail 
describes  the  successful  farming  of  a colony  of 
Roman  Catholio  Christians  at  Kelacheri  in  Cbingle- 
put  ihrougli  deep  ploughing,  better  manuring  and 
better  catt  e,  and  he  adds:— It  is  confilcnlly  as- 
serted by  many  that  our  ryots  are  thoroughly 
alive  to  their  own  interests  ; that  all  that  is  needed 
for  their  improvement  is  to  show  them  practically 
that  the  adoption  of  a certain  system  will  pay  them 
and  they  will  readily  take  to  if.  What  answer  will 
these  apologists  give  me  when  I show  them 
that  tbe  ryots  of  Perambakam,  a village  within 
two  miles  of  Kelacheri,  have  not  to  the  slightest 
extent  been  influenced  by  the  everyday  practioe 
in  Kelacheri  carried  on  for  the  last  one  hundred 
years  ? Really  there  is  something  rotten  in  the 
Hate  of  Denmark. — Pioneer,  Maroh  16. 

The  Flowering  Stale  of  “Fodrcroya  Selloa." — 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Sooiety  on 
Saturday,  cne  of  the  branches  of  the  flowering  stalk 
of  Fuurcroya  selloa  was  shown  from  the  Society’s 
conservatory.  This  is  a Mexican  plant  allied  to  the 
aloes,  and  like  them  it  flowers  only  once  during  its 
life.  The  plant,  whioh  has  been  in  the  conservatory 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  late  last  autumn  threw 
up  a flower  spike,  which  in  a very  short  time  grew 
to  a height  of  30  feet,  and,  passing  through  the  glass 
roof,  rose  for  some  feet  into  the  open  air.  It  oould 
not,  of  course,  resist,  the  frosts  and  fogs  of  winter. 
The  flower-buds  dropped  unopened,  when  immedi- 
ately from  each  node  a number  of  young  plants 
appeared.  This  mode  of  reproducer  n is  found  in 
ODly  a few  varieties  of  plants,  and  is  especially 
valuable  in  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  Fourcroyas 
as  a source  of  commercial  vegetable  fibre — Nature. 

A Eucalyptus  *•  Tbophy”  for  Chioaoo. — Mr.  T. 
Ingham,  of  Rockhampton,  Queensland,  has  prepared 
for  exhibition  at  tbe  World’s  Fair  a trophy  illus- 
trative of  his  eucalyptus-oil  manufacture.  The 
central  piece  is  a huge  wart  or  exoresoenee,  20  feet 
in  circumference,  which  was  found  growing  on  a 
citron-scented  eucalyptus  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
has  been  highly  polished  and  embellished  with  the 
national  arms.  Round  the  wart  are  arranged  with 
good  effeot  native  quadrupeds  and  birds,  and  in 
front  of  the  trophy  is  a railing  made  of  citron- 
scented  wood,  the  panels  of  which  are  relieved 
with  photographs  of  the  works.  When  eteeiei  at 
the  Chicago  Exhibition  the  trophy  will  be  fitted 
with  a fountain  from  which  the  citron-seentecl  oil 
wi  1 be  sprayed.  Mr.  Ingham  has  secured  100 
feet  in  tbe  very  centre  of  the  British  section.  His 
exhibit  is  the  only  one  going  to  Chioago  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Queensland  Government. 
— Chemist  and  Druggist,  March  18. 

The  Oedinary  Life  of  unprotected  timber  struc- 
tures is  not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
timber  exposed  to  moisture  in  the  presenoe  of 
air,  especially  if  in  a warm  place,  or  to  alternate 
wettiDg  and  drying,  will  deoay  rapidly.  Sap  and 
moisture  retained  in  timber,  by  painting  or  closing 
in  the  sticks  before  they  are  eeaeoned  through, 
will  cause  decay  of  a very  insidious  kind,  as  it 
works  in  the  interior,  leaving  an  apparently  sound 
exterior  or  skin,  which  is  the  layer  that  had  an 
opportunity  to  season.  Paint  on  unseasoned  timber 
is,  therefore,  more  hurtful  than  serviceable.  Large 
sticks  of  timber  dry  so  slowly  that,  before  they 
are  seasoned  tbrougbout,  decay  may  begin  ; and 
henoe  pieces  of  small  Ecantling  nre  preferable  to 
large  ones.  Dampness  and  a lack  of  ventilation 
1 combined  will  hasten  deoay.  The  best  seasoned 
timber  will  not  withstand  the  effects  of  exposure 
to  the  weather  for  muoh  over  twenty-five  years. 
— Nilgiri  News, 
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To  the  Editor. 

THE  CEYLON  PLANTERS’  TEA  COMPANY 
AND  MR.  ELWOOD  MAY’S  WORK  IN 
AMERICA. 

New  York  City,  Feb.  21. 

Dear  Sir,— At  the  request  of  the  President  of 
the  Company,  Mr.  S.  Elwood  May,  I send  four 
“ menus,”  as  used  on  “ The  Wagner  Palace  Car 
Company’s”  system,  which  system  is  owned  by  the 
Vanderbilt  (oonsidered  the  riohest  in  the  world, 
as  well  as  the  largest  owners  of  railways)  family. 

Competent  judges  here  oonsidered  this  stroke  of 
President  May’s  as  likely  to  accomplish  far  more 
for  Ceylon  than  will  the  Chioago  Exposition, 
although  you  may  spend  the  very  large  sum  that 
Mr.  Grinlinton  has  at  his  disposal  and  which 
he  sayB  he  will  expend. 

Notwithstanding  every  voice  to  the  contrary, 
I olaim  and  maintain  that  Mr.  May  has 
done,  is  doing,  and  will  do  more  for  the 
Tea  Industry  of  Ceylon  in  America  than  has 
ever  been  aooomplished  for  any  product  where 
it  was  wanted.  In  this  oountry  Ceylon  Tea 
is  not,  to  put  it  mildly,  at  first  liked  by  the 
oonsumer,  and  it  is  positively  not  wanted  by  the 
Trade  Houses.  Mr.  May  is  entitled  to  greater  credit 
for  finding  and  permanently  looating  in  the  United 
States  a house  for  Ceylon  tea;  The  shareholders 
and  those  here  who  know  the  zeal  and  skill  with 
whioh  he  has  grappled  with  and  surmounted  what, 
to  others,  would  appear  insuperable  difficulties  are 
amazed  at  the  ingratitude  of  some  of  those  diteotly 
interested  in  the  Tea  Planting  Industry  of  Ceylon. 
Apparently  they  have  worked  against  him  and  this 
Company."  Mr.  May  and  I feel  that  suoh  is  not 
so ; but  that  they  have  been  misled,  and  did  not 
nor  do  not  understand  the  silu.iion.  I happen  to 
know  that  if  the  planters  would  at  onoe  acknow- 
ledge his  great  work  through  some  trivial  mark  of 
their  appreciation  of  it,  he  could  enlist  the  proper 
oapital.  Mr.  May,  as  you  know,  is  a well-bred 
and  an  exceptionally  mentally  strongman,  and  he 
would  not,  nor  will  not  open  his  mouth  to  ask  for 
anything  like  an  endorsement.  Hence,  I throw  out 
a hint  for  the  planters  to  embrace  and  act  upon 
forthwith.  It  is  my  first  as  it  will  prove  to  be  my 
last  hint  to  a misguided,  deluded  body  of  intelli- 
gent (?)  men.— Believe  me,  yours  sincerely, 

R.  E.  PINEO. 

[The  menus  can  only  be  described  as  “prodigious”; 
and  17,000  people  are  every  week  fed  on  the  oars 
working  on  the  “ Wagner"  system.  We  extraot  the 
items  whioh  oonoern  the  Ceylon  tea  planters 
most ; — 

Breakfast. 

(A  long  Menu  and  theu)  L inki  Coffee.  Bhud  Tea. 

(From  The  Ceylon  Planters’  Tea  Co.) 
Luncheon. 

(Long  Menu  and)  Lanka  Coffee.  Bbud  Tea 

(From  The  Ceylon  Planters’  Tea  Co.) 

Dinner. 

(Long  Menu  and)  Lanka  Coffee.  Bhud  Tea. 

(From  The  Ceylon  Planters’  Tea  Co.) 

Wagner  Palace  Car  Co.  Buffet  Car  Service. 

(Long  Menu  and)  Lanka  Coffee,  lOo.  Bhud  Tea 
lOo.  Iaed  Tea,  15o. 

(From  The  Ceylon  Planners’  Tea  Co.) 

— Edi  T.A.] 
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CEYLON  AND  CHINA  TEAS: 

A WARNING  TO  CEYLON  TEA 
PLANTERS. 

London,  E.C.,  Maroh  3. 

Sir, — I am  glad  to  see  by  your  Overland  to  hand 
this  week  that  the  rumoured  resort  to  coarser 
plucking  in  Ceylon  is  without  foundation.  I agree 
with  the  opinion  of  a Ceylon  friend  I met  the 
other  day  that  if  our  planters  generally  resorted 
to  coarse  pluoking  the  efl’eot  would  be  an  extremely 
low  average  in  June  or  July.  It  is,  perhaps, 
tempting  to  see  these  comparatively  high  prices 
paid  for  the  lower  grades,  but  it  is  the  average 
price  that  produoers  are  interested  in,  and  ooarse 
plucking  would  reduce  it  more  than  the  increased 
quantity  would  make  up  for. 

Not  only  would  the  average  price — the  principal 
point  for  producers — decline  considerably  but  the 
result  would  be  most  prejudicial  to  Ceylon  interests. 
Ceylon  has  beaten  China  by  sending  a good  sound 
tea  at  a price  which  she  oan't— at  any  rate 
hasn’t— and  she  has  tried  at  the  expense  of  many 
pockets.  China’s  efforts  are  now  principally  oon. 
fined  to  supplying  the  very  lowest  qualities  at 
about  4d  per  lb.  Ceylon  should  leave  her  this 
dirty  work,  for  in  the  end  it  will  oomplete  the 
ruin  of  her  tea  trade,  Already  some  of  the  blenders 
are  finding  that  it  does  not  pay  to  have  any  poor 
China  teas  in  their  blends,  and  the  number  will 
increase.  No : let  Ceylon  keep  up  the  fire  whioh 
has  proved  so  fatal  by  continuing  to  send  a good 
sound  tea,  of  distinct  Ceylon  oharaoter— the  results 
of  good  medium  plucking — and  continued  success 
is  certain.  If  she  condescend  to  follow  her  beaten 
antagonist  in  supplying  poor  “ fusionless  ” teas, 
her  enemies  alone  would  rejoioe  ; but  I believe  our 
planters  are  too  shrewd  to  play  this  poor  game. — I 
am,  sir,  yours  respectfully,  W.  SOMERVILLE. 


COCONUT  CULTIVATION  IN  CEYLON  : 
ANSWERS  TO  PRACTICAL  QUESTIONS— 
COCONUTS  AND  CACAO. 

Pamban,  Maroh  15: 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  queries  of  your  corres- 
pondent “ Cooonut  ” in  the  issue  of  the  Observer 
of  the  8th  instant : 

1. — Yes  ; it  is  a faot  that  Kurunegala  coconuts 
are  smaller  than  thoBe  of  the  Negombo  and 
Chilaw  districts.  Taken  the  whole  year  round 
I do  not  think  that  they  are  smaller  than  the 
Mahaoya  Valley  nuts,  as  the  latter  fall  away  greatly 
in  size  during  the  dry  months.  The  reason  of 
the  Negombo  and  Chilaw  nuts  being  larger  is  I 
fancy  that  soil  is  lighter  and  the  roots  of  the 
trees  can  forage  more  easily  for  nourishment ; 
and  also  that  water  is  nearer  the  surfaoe.  Kuru- 
negala and  Mahaoya  Valley  soils  are  rather  stiff, 
and  would  benefit  greatly  by  ploughing. 

2.  — Good  seed  nuts  can  be  got  from  Veyan- 
goda  where  the  trees  are  not  grown  on  hilly 
land,  and  if  a dependable  person  oan  be  got 
to  select  them.  Selected  nuts  from  Goluwa 
Pokuna  are  as  fine  as  any  that  oan  be  prooured 
in  Ceylon,  and  may  be  relied  upon,  as  being  what 
they  profess  to  be. 

3.  If  your  correspondent  had  ever  seen  a 
cooonut  estate  ploughed  or  dug  up  with  mamoties, 
and  observed  that  every  inoh  was  oeoupied  with 
root3,  he  would  hardly  have  asked  the  question 
“Does  it  harm  oooonutB  to  plant  coffee  and 
eaaoo  among  them?’’  The  oooonut  being  the  hardier 
plant  would  suffer  least,  but  neither  would  be  as 
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vigoroua  as  if  the  other  were  absent.  Coconuts 
do  not  adversely  affect  coffee  or  oaoao,  and  the 
three  produots  may  be  grown  together,  without 
muoh  harm  to  each  other,  provided  sufficient 
manure  is  returned  . to  the  land  to  replace  what 
is  removed  in  the  shape  of  crop ; but  if  it  is  ex- 
peoted  that  all  three  will  grow  and  yield  as  much 
crop  as  if  each  were  grown  apart,  great  dis- 
appointment will  follow,  and  all  the  products 
suffer.  W.  J. 


INDIAN  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIENCE. 

Dear  Sir,— You  should  copy  into  the  Tropical 
Agriculturist  the  avtiole  in  the  Madras  Mail  of  the 
11th  March,  headed  “ Indian  Agricultural  Notes.” 
The  first  part  may  not  be  of  much  interest  to 
Ceylonese,  but  oertainly  the  seoond  part  is ; for 
besides  showing  how  good  crops  of  dry  grain  can 
be  successfully  grown  on  fiat  lands;  it  also  illus- 
trates how  hard  it  is  to  get  conservative  people 
to  adopt  new  ways  though  ths  benefit  may  be 
demonstrated  before  their  eyes,  for  even  one  hun- 
dred years  I — Yours  truly, 

OLD  PLANTING  RESIDENT. 

[Bee  page  716  — Ed.T.  A ] 


TEA  CULTIVATION  AND  MR.  HUGHES'S 

IDEA  OF  A LEAF  CROP  BEING  MORE 
EXHAUSTIVE  THAN  ONE  OF  COFFEE. 

BERRIES. 

Dear  Sir, — I was  muoh  interested  in  reading 
your  article  “ Proposed  Tea  Analyses,”  as  well  as 
your  London  Correspondent’s  letter  giving  Mr. 
Hughes’s  views  with  regard  to  the  manuring  of  tea 
estates,  in  your  issue  of  the  8th  instant;  but  must  con- 
fess that  I was  not  a little  surprised  to  read  : — 
“ Now  we  have  full  evidenoe  that  a leaf  crop  is 
far  more  exhausting  to  the  soil  than  is  a seed  orop,” 
and  '*  It  is  manifest  from  this  that  the  plucking 
of  the  tea  leaf  is  more  exhausting  to  the  soil  than 
the  gathering  of  the  coffee  berry.”  I always  thought 
it  was  the  other  way  about.  Of  course  I cannot 
refute  Mr.  Hughes’  statement  as  he  must  have  a 
scientific  reason  for  saying  so,  and  I can’t  prove 
that  he  is  wrong. 

However,  I fancy  he  arrived  at  this  conclusion, 
more  from  his  experience  of  the  crops  of  hay 
wheat  &o.  grown  on  farms  in  England, 

than  from  his  actual  knowledge  of  the 

manner  in  which  the  tea  bush  is  pluoked, 
and  the  almost  microscopic  quantity  of  green  leaf 
that  the  bush  is  deprived  of  at  each  pluoking.  1 
oannot  quite  see  the  analogy  between  the  annual 
farm  orops  of  England  which  amount  to  tors  and 
tons  per  aore,  where  the  entire  produce  of  the  soil — 
Btraw,  seed  and  roots — is  carried  off  bodily,  and  the 
perennial, — tea  plant  of  the  tropics  with  its  minute 
yield  of  leaf, — not  removed,  mind  you,  at  one  fell 
swoop,  but  little  by  little,  a handful  at  a time,  as  I 
shall  proceed  to  show. 

400  lb.  of  tea  an  acre  is  considered  a good  crop 
In  the  “ high  districts,”  without  manuring.  Roughly 
speaking,  an  aore  contains  3,000  to  4,000  trees — 
say  3 200.  Now  2 ounoes  made  tea  per  tree 
per  annum  is  equal  to  400  1b.  per  acre  (xaotly: 
and  2 oz.  made  tea  is  equal  to  8 zs  green  leaf. 
If  yon  divide  8 oz.  by  36 — tie  ;number  of 
pluokings  in  the  year — that  is,  three  rounds 
a month,  the  result  is  -22— say  \ oz.  of  green 
leaf  from  each  tree  every  ten  days.  There 
jevt  b&ve  the  whole  produoe  of  the  tree  for  the 


year,  in  green  leaf,  viz.  8 oz.,  whioh  you  could 
very  comfortably  put  in  your  coat  pooket ; and 
the  result  in  made  tea,  2 cz.,  in  your  waistcoat 
pooket.  In  owt.,  the  above  comes  to  3J  as 
against  10  cwt  of  coffee  which  was  considered 
a good  crop.  I leave  your  readers  to  judge  which 
is  the  most  exhausting  to  the  soil. 

It  might  appear  from  what  I have  written  that  I do 
not  believe  in  manuring:  on  the  contrary  I am  a strong 
advocate  in  favour  of  it,  although  1 oannot  speak  of 
its  effeots  on  tea  from  my  own  experience.  Still, 
I know  an  estate  where  a field  doubled  its  yield 
from  one  application  of  poonac  and  bones : and 
all  to  whom  I have  spoken  on  the  Eubjeot  strongly 
recommend  it.  I believe  the  orops  of  the  well- 
known  K.  A.  W.  Group  have  been  increased  about 
50  per  cent  by  the  judicious  application  of  oastor 
cake  and  bones.  The  worthy  Manager  of  that  group 
would  confer  a great  boon  on  his  fellow  planters 
were  he  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  his  experience 
with  manure — the  quantity  applied,  the  cost  and 
the  increase  in  crop  oompared  with  unmanured  fields. 
It  is  almost  unneoessary  to  say  that  we  have  no 
choice  as  to  the  kind  of  manure  that  should  be 
applied  to  tea  on  a large  scale.  It  is  “Hobson’s 
Choice” — poonao  and  bones  or  nothing,  and  from  all 
accounts  it  suits  admirably.  It  would  no  doubt 
be  very  interesting  to  get  soientiflo  opinion  as  to 
the  ingredients  which  the  tea  plant  extracts  from 
the  soil,  and  what  should  be  returned  to  restore 
its  fertility,  but  would  it  be  profitable?  In  n.y 
opinion,  the  quantity  of  tea  and  increase  in  yield 
can  be  improved  only  by  fine  plucking  and  manur- 
ing and  we  oan  do  both  the  one  and  the  other 
without  the  aid  of  agricultural  chemists. 

BROKEN  PEKOE, 


COCONUT  CULTIVATION  IN  CEYLON  : BY  AN 
EXPERIENCED  PLANTER. 

Pamban,  March  24. 

Dear  Sir, — After  the  recent  discussion  on  the 
bearing  capabilities  of  the  coconut  tree,  perhaps 
a few  remarks  upon  its  cultivation  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  The  soils  upon  which  coconuts  grow 
vary  greatly ; and  upon  the  quality  of  the  soil 
depends  the  future  of  the  estate.  I would  ar- 
range coconut  soils  in  the  following  order  : — 

1st.  A light  friable  soil  mixed  with  sand  and 
humus,  which  impacts  but  little  in  the  driest 
weather. 

2nd.  A dark  chocolate  friable  soil. 

3rd.  A thoroughly  disintegrated  laterite  soil 
mixed  with  small  stones  or  gravel. 

4th.  White  sand  with  a very  little  admixture 
of  good  soil. 

5th.  Hard  oabook  and  stiff  sandy  days. 

The  first  in  my  experience  is  the  best  suited  for  the 
suooesBful  growth  of  ooconutB,  and  responds  the 
moet  readily  to  good  treatment. 

Nos.  2 and  3 follow,  and  are  benefited  even  more 
than  No.  1 by  deep  ploughing  and  digging. 

No.  4 will  not  derive  much  good  from  these 
operations,  as  there  would  be  very  little  in  such 
a soil  to  be  acted  upon  by  atmoepherio  influences. 

Nos.  5 and  6.  The  outlay  in  bringing  even  a 
foot  depth  of  surface  into  a fit  condition  for  the 
roots  to  travel  freely  through  it  would  be  great, 
and  the  result  would  hardly  justify  the  expendi- 
ture ; while  the  subsoil  would  still  remain  cold 
and  wet  and  impervious  to  the  roots.  I would 
warn  all  fgainst  venturing  to  plant  upon  Buch 
lands,  even  if  given  as  a gift  ! Where  however 
estates  upon  landB  of  thia  kind  already  exist  1 
would,  before  spending  money  on  surface  digging  or 
manuring,  advise  that  drains  be  dug  one  chain  apart 
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(across  the  slope  if  there  is  one)  three  feet  deep  and 
two  feet  wide,  and  opening  out  into  a cross  drain  so 
that  excess  of  moisture  may  drain  away.  These 
drains  should  be  cleaned  out  before  the  beginning 
of  each  monsoon.  The  good  effect  of  this  treat- 
ment would  soon  be  apparent,  and  any  subsequent 
tillage  would  not  be  thrown  away.  To  satisfy 
the  doubting  mind  an  aore  or  two  might  be  tried 
as  an  experiment.  Where  an  estate  has  been 
neglected  it  would  be  necessary,  before  venturing 
upon  manuring,  to  dear  and  burn  all  jungle 
growth,  weeds  and  fallen  branehes ; and  to  dig 
over  or  plough  the  surface  to  a depth  of  at  least 
one  foot.  Drains  Bhould  be  cut  where  the  soil  is 
at  all  inclined  to  be  swampy,  or  where  the  land 
is  very  level  and  water  does  not  flow  off  readily. 
Stagnant  water  is  poison  to  a cooonut  tree,  while 
it  revels  by  the  side  of  a running  stream  I know 
of  many  estates  and  gardens  that  would  benefit 
greatly  by  having  some  drains  out  in  them,  though 
the  owners  do  not  seem  to  see  it, 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  first  application 
of  manure  to  a neglected  or  partially  exhausted 
estate  will  raise  the  yield  from  say  15  or  20  nuts 
up  to  35  or  40  in  the  Becond  year.  There  will 
be  an  appreciable  inorease  in  the'  yield,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  manure  applied  will  go  to  build  up 
the  trees  and  fit  them  for  heavy  bearing  after  the 
second  application.  The  first  dressing  to  a neg- 
leoted  estate  should  consist  largely  of  nitrogenous 
matters  so  as  to  give  the  trees  good  heads  of  leaves  : 
a very  necessary  thing  if  the  trees  are  to  do  their 
duty  by  the  tillage  they  receive  afterwards.  To 
all  who  are  inclined  to  manure  their  estates  I 
would  give  this  advice  : do  not  begin  unless  you 
intend  to  oarry  on  the  work  systematically  and  at 
regular  stated  intervals.  To  adopt  the  Irishman’s 
method  of  procuring  streaky  baoon,  by  fattening 
his  animats  at  one  time  and  starving  them  at 
another,  will  never  do.  To  permit  the  first  appli- 
cation of  manure  to  be  completely  exhausted  be- 
fore giving  a second  is  wasteful  in  the  extreme  ; 
the  vigour  of  the  trees  decline,  and  a large 
part  of  the  seoond  application  is  consumed  in 
again  bringing  the  trees  into  good  condition  to 
enable  them  to  bear — and  I have  learned  by 
experience  that  this  is  a harder  thing  to  do  than 
might  be  supposed — while  a second  application 
before  the  first  is  exhausted,  beeps  the  trees  in 
continuous  vigour,  and  enables  them  to  yield  the 
maximum  crop  possible  from  the  food  available. 
I have  found  that  manuring  onoe  in  two  years 
is  a good  plan  ; that  is  doing  one  half  the  estate 
in  alternate  years.  This  is  preferable  to  doing  the 
whole  estate  each  year,  as  there  is  a saving  in 
application  and  the  roots  are  not  out  too  often. 
While  to  apply  sufficient  to  last  three  years  ties 
up  too  much  capital,  and  increases  the  risk  of 
some  of  the  manure  being  washed  away  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  roots.  With  these  remarks  I will 
now  state  what  I consider  the  best  manures,  and 
the  method  of  their  application. 

Foremost  comes  oattle  droppings ; then  bones 
or  fish;  white  castor  cake;  wood  ashes.  Thete 
contain  the  elements  most  largely  removed  from 
the  soil  by  crops,  and  which  if  not  restored  sion 
causes  “exhaustion”;  namely  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
auid  and  potash.  To  obtain  the  greatest  benefit 
from  oattle  manure  the  animals  should  be  tied 
to  the  trees  during  the  night,  as  by  this  method 
no  ammonia  is  lost.  If  oattle  are  housed  during 
inclement  weather  they  take  no  harm  from  ex- 
pofeure  at  other  times.  Proceed  thus  : let  two 
head  of  cattle,  be  tied  to  each  tree  for  seven  nights, 
then  spread  the  droppings  evenly  in  a circle  of 
12  feet  diameter— the  tree  being  the  centre  j— 


over  this  soatter  a mixture  of  4 lb.  finely  ground 
bone  dust  and  6 lb.  ground  white  oastor  cake. 
Dig  and  thoroughly  mix  all  these  to  a depth  of 
9 or  10  inohes ; after  levelling,  sprinkle  10  lb. 
wood  ashes,  and  lightly  rake  in.  The  object  of 
applying  the  ashes  on  the  surfaoe  is  to  prevent, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  soluble  potash  from  being 
carried  down  too  quiokly,  by  heavy  rains,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  roots.  As  over  the  dug 
surface  grass  and  weeds  are  sure  to  grow 
rank,  and  appropriate  a share  of  the  man- 
ure, I would  recommend  that  it  be 
covered  over  with  the  leafy  portion  of  the  dry 
cooonut  leaves  too  deep  ; this  will  prevent  the 
growth  of  weeds,  and  somewhat  retard  evaporation ; 
and  if  the  land  is  at  all  on  a slope  will  prevent 
wash,  while  it  will  not  interfere  with  aeration  or 
prevent  acoess  of  rain.  Some  people  like  to  see 
nothing  but  a green  sward  under  the  trees,  and 
object  to  this  semi-mulching  as  detracting  from 
the  appearance  of  the  estate.  Such  may  dispense 
with  it,  but  the  manured  spaoes  will  need  to  be 
mamoty  weeded  onoe  in  three  months  and  the 
grass  and  weeds  buried.  A manuring  of  the  above 
description  will  last  for  two  years ; and  where  the 
trees  are  already  in  good  heart,  should  yield  from 
60  to  80  nuts  p9r  tree  according  to  the  season,  and 
at  the  end  leave  them  in  full  vigour.  It  is  very 
seldom  however  that  any  considerable  extent  of  an 
estate  oan  be  manured  in  this  way,  as  one  head 
of  oattle  would  only  do  26  trees  in  a year ; and 
to  treat  100  aores  of  say  7,000  trees  would  require 
270  oattle.  As  very  few  estates  are  so  fortunately 
situated  as  to  have  grazing  ground  for  suoh  a herd 
it  becomes  necessary  to  rely  mainly  on  bones, 
castor  oake  and  wood  ashes,  supplemented  with 
whatever  manure  can  be  purchased  from  the  road- 
Bide  cattle  sheds  and  chekku  yards,  whose  owners 
either  do  not  know  the  value  of  it,  or  have  no 
gardens  of  their  own  in  which  to  utilize  it.  On 
the  first  three  descriptions  of  soil,  bones,  eastoi? 
oake  and  wood  aBhes  do  well ; but  on  the  fourth  it 
is  neeessary  to  have  some  bulky  substanae,  say 
vegetable,  tank  soil,  or  burnt  olay,  to  mix  with 
them.  I would  recommend  the  following  as  fair 
proportions  for  a good  mixture  Which  would  last 
two  years  and  yield  satisfactory  results. 

12  lb.  white  oastor  oakei 
4 lb.  finely  ground  bone  dust, 

12  lb.  wood  ashes. 

If  oattle  manure  is  available  one  imperial 
bushel  to  each  tree  would  be  a very  great 
addition ; but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
These  are  to  be  applied  in  the  same  manure  as 
directed  above  for  cattle  manure  &o.  Steamed  bones 
are  more  expensive  than  the  ground  artiole  j but 
where  a speedy  result  is  desired  they  are  preferable.* 
Coconut  husks  and  leaves  oontain  a large  percentage 
of  potash  ; and  if  those  are  burned  in  small  heaps 
in  the  squares  between  the  trees  much  of  the 
potash  removed  from  the  soil  wilt  thus  be  restored. 
When  purchasing  ashes  from*villag9rs  they  Bhould 
be  tested  by  washing  a few  lb.;  pure  ashes  will 
nearly  all  float  away  with  the  water,  and  the  residue 
will  show  how  much  sand  is  mixed  with  it.  Fanoy* 
ing  I was  getting  pure  ashes  I for  one  entire  week 
paid  for  what  on  testing  turned  out  two-thirdB  to 
three-fourths  earth  and  sand  I Where  there  is 
difficulty  in  procuring  aBhes,  a trial  might  be  made 
of  kainit,  an  impure  potash  salt  from  Germany; 
Light  soils  would  be  greatly  improved  by  growing 
a crop  of  some  legume  and  ploughing  it  in  just  about 
the  time  it  shows  signs  of  blossoming.  W.  J. 


* If  fish  manure  is  used  8 lb.  should  be  applied  to 
each  tree  with  the  other  ingredient, 
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SCIENTIFIC  INVESTIGATIONS  TOUCH- 
ING THE  CULTIVATION  OF  TEA. 

Hatton,  April  3rd. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  marked  with  pleasure  the 
passage  of  the  resolution  of  the  Dimbula  planters 
in  the  above  connection.  We  have  lately  heard  a 
great  many  complaints  respecting  the  falling  off  in 
quality  of  Ceylon  tea.  Many  will  not  admit  this, 
and  suoh  may  have  been  their  experience,  but  as 
far  as  I have  been  able  to  observe.  I have  noted 
that  1 have  obtained  more  aromatio  and  nicer 
flavoured  teas  from  trees  whioh  have  aged  from 
8 to  10  years  than  from  trees  aged  beyond  the 
period  named,  Especially  so  has  this  been  the 
casein  new  land.  This  deoay,  we  can  only  attribute 
to  the  exhaustion  of  some  material  in  the  soil  which 
supplied  this  fine  flavour.  We  have  noted  further, 
that  there  are  certain  tea  estates  in  Ceylon,  which 
produoe  a very  finely  flavoured  tea,  but  at  present 
are  unable  to  determine  whether  this  result  oomes 
about  through  the  tea  being  grown  in  better  soil 
or  at  a higher  altitude  or  both.  Portswood  for 
instanoe  and  some  other  estates  at  higher  altitudes 
must  contain  some  property  in  the  soil  whioh  im- 
parts suoh  fine  flavour  to  the  leaf  grown  on  these 
estates,  and  the  matter  to  determine  is,  whether 
or  not  a man  of  soienoe  could  tell  us  what  properties 
those  soils  oontain,  that  others  do  not  possess  ; and 
having  found  out  the  characteristic  that  they 
possess  and  that  poor  estates  laok  proprietors  will 
at  once  (if  possible)  supply  the  needful  nourish- 
ment and  improve  the  quality  of  their  teas.  A 
field  of  tea  was  manured  on  Strathdon  ; and  it  is 
stated  by  the  manager  (Mr.  Blaoklaw)  that  the, 
yield  was  greatly  inoreaeed,  but  what  is  more  sig- 
nificant, that  the  teas  had  a very  peculiar  flavour, 
which  was  not  relished,  so  if  manuring  can  bring 
about  suoh  a result,  is  it  not  possible  that  some 
other  kind  of  manure  (containing  more  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  soil  of  the  estates  whioh  obtain  good 
yields  and  good  prices)  could  be  supplied,  and  the 
same  favourable  results  obtained.  If  such  were 
possible,  we  should  not  only  double  the  value  of 
poorish  properties,  but  would  maintain  the  high 
opinion  formed  in  the  Lane,  as  to  the  excellence 
of  our  teas.  The  process  of  manufacture  of  our 
teas  calls  for  investigation  also,  and  we  oould  not 
do  better  than  undertake  to  solve  both  matters  at 
the  same  time.  The  brewing  of  beer  has  been 
brought  within  a scientific  sphere  ; and  seeing  that 
tea  undergoes  a process  something  similar  to  hops, 
there  iB  no  reason  to  think  otherwise  than  that 
tea  manufacture  could  be  brought  within  the 
same  sphere  and  results  infinitely  better. — Yours 
truly,  W.  A.  T. 


PERTINENT  QUERIES  FOR  TEA 
ESTIMATORS. 

Upcountry,  April  1. 

Dear  Sib, — Your  Overland  of  March  30th  gives 
an  export  of  over  4 miilion  lb.  of  tea  more  than 
last  season  at  same  date.  The  rainfall  here  to 
date  is  30  inches,  having  fallen  on  43  days,  this 
is  ahead  of  last  year  by  10  inches  falling  on 
exactly  the  same  number  of  days  43.  Last  year 
we  were  told  our  outturn  of  tea  was  Bhort,  owing 
to  the  want  of  sun-heat  and  too  much  ram.  How 
are  we  now  going  to  account  for  the  excess  l— 
another  obanoe  for  the  P.  A. -Yours  truly, 

AN  OLD  COFFEE  STUMP. 


BRITISH  NORTH  BORNEO. 

Kandy,  April  3rd. 

Dear  Sir,— Incorrect  reports  having  got  about, 
I have  been  requested  to  give  publicity  to  the 
following  facts  regarding  reductions  of  the  Staff 
there-  The  total  number  of  Officers  who  have  left 
amount  to  four,  viz.  three  from  Sandakan  and  one 
from  the  West  Coast.  Of  these  one  went  home 
on  leave  and  may  or  may  not  return.  A second 
resigned  the  servioe  so  that  there  are  only  two 
remaining  officers  to  make  up  the  socalled  re- 
ductions. The  tobacco  orop  for  1892  will  be 
shipped  shortly  ; it  is  reported  as  satisfactory  in 
almost  every  district.  Attention  is  now  being  drawn 
to  planting  it  by  natives.  Mr.  Cottah,  an  ex- 
perienced planter,  is  about  to  start  operations  on 
the  Sabah  river.  Much  attention  is  drawn  to 
Liberian  Coffee  and  Manila  Hemp  and  both  of 
these  valuable  produots  promise  a valuable  return 
to  the  investor. 

British  North  Borneo  expects  shortly  to  be  placed 
in  telegraphio  communication  with  Singapore  and 
Europe,  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraphio  Co. 
having  undertaken  to  lay  down  a oable  from 
Singapore  to  Manila  touching  at  Labuan  from 
where  a land  line  oan  be  made  to  Sandakan. 

Labuan  and  North  Borneo  have  just  been 
visited  by  Admiral  Sir  Edmond  Freemantle  with 
H.M.S.  Impereuse  and  Archer. 

The  settlement  of  the  Dutch  Boundary  question 
has  enabled  the  Government  to  open  a new 
Station  at  Tawar  whioh  is  attracting  much  atten- 
tion and  already  applications  are  being  made  for 
town  lots  and  village  sites. 

W.  D.  GIBBON,  Agent. 


THE  ACCLIMATISATION  OF  TROUT. 

Sir,— May  I,  through  your  columns,  inform  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  acclimatisation  of  trout 
how  the  matter  stands  at  present,  and  in  doing  so, 
reply  to  numerous  letters  addressed  to  me  on 
the  subject. 

The  first  experiments  in  trout-breediDg  were  made 
in  1880  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  L.  Hubbard,  of  St. 
John’s,  Udapussellawa,  who  was  greatly  interested 
in  the  subject,  and  to  his  efforts  is  due  the  know- 
ledge that  trout  could  be  easily  reared  in  Ceylon 
waters.  He  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Le  Mesurier  and 
Mr.  Hearn,  but  no  reoord,  so  far  as  I oan  learn,  was 
kept  by  him  of  the  number  of  ova  imported.  About 
twenty  fish  were  turned  into  the  Nuwara  Eliya 
stream  in  1882  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  and  he  continued 
to  import  ova,  but  I cannot  learn  the  results  of  his 
later  experiments. 

In  1886  Mr.  Hubbard’s  efforts  were  energetically 
and  successfully  followed  up  by  Mr.  C.  J.  R.  Le 
Mesurier,  then  Assistant  Government  Agent  of 
Nuwara  Eliya,  who,  as  Chairman  of  the  Local 
Board,  invited  public  support,  and  began  operations 
on  a larger  scale.  In  1886  and  1888  the  public 
subscribed  liberally,  and  an  equal  amount  was 
contributed  by  the  Local  Board,  making  a total 
of  considerably  over  B.3,000. 

Ova  were  imported  in  1886,  1887,  1888,  and  1890, 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  record  was  kept 
of  the  results,  nor  of  the  localities  in  which  trout 
fry  were  turned  out-  I believe  that  several  streams 
were  stocked  by  others,  Mr.  Wilson  of  Drayton, 
especially,  besides  the  lake  and  river  in  Nuwara 
Eliya  ; but  the  trout  seem  to  have  entirely  disap- 
peared frtm  them.  Mr.  Le  Mesurier  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  care  and  attention  to  attempts  at 
artificial  spawning ; but  without  success.  In  1890 
anti  1891  hardly  any  fry  were  turned  out,  and 
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though  no  fishing  had  been  allowed,  the  trout 
had  decreased  deplorably,  and  are  now  rarely  to 
be  seen,  exoept  in  November  and  December,  when 
they  ascend  the  stream  to  spawn. 

Unfortunately  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  few 
of  these,  if  any,  ever  return  to  the  lake.  It  is  impossi- 
ble effectually  to  protect  the  Btream  from  poaohers 
of  all  kinds,  and  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  the  lake 
and  stream  ever  to  become  stocked  with  trout  by 
natural  increase,  as  this  stream,  the  only  spawn- 
ing ground,  is  unsuitable  for  the  purpose.  But 
there  are  numerous  other  streams  which  ought  to 
have  a better  chance,  and,  as  for  Nuwara  Eliya 
lake  and  stream,  a very  small  amount  is  sufficient 
to  stook  it  annually  with  sufficient  trout  to  afford 
excellent  fishing. 

In  1892  I imported  10,000  ova  merely  to  obtain 
an  exaot  account  of  the  cost  of  fry  turned  out 
into  the  streams.  Half  the  ova  unfortunately 
proved  infertile,  and  of  the  remainder  only 
about  390  reached  an  age  when  they  could  take  oare 
of  themselves.  These  cost,  however,  under  B300 
and,  with  ordinary  luck,  three  or  four  times  the 
number  would  be  turned  out  for  the  same  amount, 
Ab  I was  dissatisfied  with  this  result  I imported 
another  lot  of  12,000  ova  this  year,  which  have 
hatched  well,  and  I hope  to  be  able  to  prove  that 
B400  per  annum  is  sufficient  to  provide  for  annually 
stocking  Nuwara  Eliya  lake  and  stream  with  trout 
enough  to  afford  excellent  Bport,  whether  they 
breed  looally  or  not.  Surely  there  are  enough  dis- 
oiples  of  Izaak  Walton  in  Ceylon  to  provide  the 
necessary  amount. 

In  future  the  only  funds  available  will  be  those 
realised  by  the  issue  of  licenses  to  fish,  and,  if  a 
sufficient  number  is  not  taken  out  to  enable  the 
Local  Board  to  import  ova  annually,  fishermen  will 
have  only  themselves  to  blame. 

Nuwara  Eliya.  GEORGE  M.  FOWLER. 


CEYON  TEA  IN  AMERICA. 

Sir, — Your  contemporary  of  the  “ Ceylon 
Times  ” makes  a solemn  appeal  in  the  following 
words  : — 

We  entreat  planters  to  remember  that  the  American 
Company  is  not  the  only  organisation  trying  to  sell 
Ceylon  tea  in  Amerioa,  and,  if  rnmour  is  to  be  trusted, 
more  than  one  other  syndicate  will  stortly  take  up 
the  work.  Why,  therefore,  should  they  be  placed  at 
an  unfair  disadvantage  with  the  Elwood  May  combi- 
nation by  the  teas  of  the  latter  alone  being  pnffed 
at  Chicago  ? 

Now,  sir,  I would  ask  where  is  the  evidence  that 
any  other  “Organization"  or  "Syndicate”  has 
spent  a oent  on  advertising  Ceylon  Tea  in 
Amerioa  ? 

I can  quite  believe,  however,  that  Lspton  or  a 
syndicate  may  desire  to  enter  now  on  a field 
whioh  Elwood  May  and  Pineo  and  others  of  the 
Company  have  prepared  for  them.  But  to  throw  E. 
May  over  at  this  time  would  be  the  shabbiest  thing 
ever  done  in  the  name  of  Ceylon  planters  is  the 
opinion  of— Yours  truly,  A TEA  PLANTER. 


The  Mahogany  Tree  is  found  to  thrive  at  Ban- 
galore, and  a plantation  haB  been  raised  there,  and 
handed  over  for  maintenance  to  the  Forest  Conser- 
vancy Department. — Indian  Agriculturist,  March  11 

Green  Teas. — We  call  attention  to  a paper  on 
this  subjeot  by  an  American  gentleman,  given  in  our 
Tropical  Agriculturist.  It  is  interesting  to  find  this 
authority  drawing  a wide  distinction  between 
“pure  green  teas”  and  the  “highly-coloured” 
(and  we  may  add  impure^  article  so  much  in  \ogue 
with  his  oountrymen. 
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CHEMISTRY  OF  TEA. 

At  a time  when  the  advantage  of  oalling  in 
“ science,”  in  the  person  of  an  Analytical  Chemist, 
to  the  aid  of  the  Ceylon  tea  planter  is  being  dis- 
cussed, it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
notes  written  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Dow- 
ling, Tea-planter,  of  Chittagong.  It  is  possible  that 
Some  of  his  remarks  may  prove  usefully  suggestive 
here  : — 

There  is  scarcely  an  industry  of  importance  that 
does  not  call  in  the  aid  of  the  analytical  chemist. 
There  are  laboratories  in  most  smelting,  deying 
bleaching,  mining  and  other  large  works,  but  tea 
ignores  the  chemist  entirely,  and  yet  it  is  an  artiole 
of  manufacture  whioh  gets,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  price  for  quality.  An  anna  per  pound  more 
or  less  represents  a fair  profit  or  a serious  loss.  Tea 
is  at  present  entirely  dependent  on  the  Broker,  who, 
although  qualified  to  pass  an  opinion  on  the  appear- 
ance of  tbe  leaf,  the  color  of  the  outturn,  the  flavor 
and  the  strength,  never  ventures  a remark  as  to 
what  important  constituent  the  tea  is  deficient  in, 
or  of  what  objectionable  substance  it  has  an  excess. 
He  will  possibly  tell  you  that  your  defect  is  a dull 
outturn.  You  send  him  the  finest  outturn  be  oould 
wish  to  see,  and  he  reports  your  tea  “soft”  and 
“ wanting  in  quality.”  Tea  ia  not  manufactured  to 
be  looked  at,  but  to  be  consumed,  and  although  ap- 
pearance goes  some  way,  strength  and  body  will 
ever  command  most  attention,  and  what  we  want  to 
know  in  a Report  is  not  only  how  the  teaB  look 
and  how  they  taste,  but  of  what  they  should  have  a 
little  more,  and  of  what  they  would  be  the  better 
to  have  a little  less. 

From  the  moment  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on 
tbe  succulent  leaves  in  the  Rolling  Machines  through 
the  silent  process  of  fermentation  or  coloring,  to  the 
time  when  the  fragrant  smelling  tea  leaves  the  fires, 
a variety  of  chemioal  changes  Occur  in  the  Dextrine, 
Glucose,  Gum,  the  Tannic,  Nitrogen,  Potash,  Am- 
monia, Chlorine  and  Sulphuric  Acids,  and  Essential 
Oil,  wbioh  are  found  in  the  extraot  or  “ Liquor.” 
Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  in  the  course  ot  time 
to  the  monotonous  report  of  “ greyish,  fair  tip,  brisk 
little  flavor,”  may  be  added  the  more  desirable  in- 
formation of  “ fairly  gummy,  potash  2-13  per  cent 
only,  good  trace  of  Essential  Oil”?  We  oould  then 
with  our  knowledge  of  manures,  supply  after  a while 
the  lacking  Potash,  and  do  our  best  to  keep  up  the 
desired  proportion  of  Essential  Oil. 

Referring  to  “ Soils  and  Manures  ” for  the  constitu- 
ents of  tea  leaves  and  manufactured  tea,  1 add  the 
following  particulars  from  my  note-book  : — 

Acids  redden  blue  litmus  paper. 

Alkalies  or  bases  give  a blue  color  to  red  paper. 

Acids  and  Alkalies  have  thus  a kind  of  antagonistic 
funotioD,  and  neutralize  one  another. 

Acids  aotingon  bases  form  salts  which  commonly  have 
no  action  on  either  blue  or  red  litmus  paper. 

Theine gives  tea  its  bitter  taste — it  is  very  nitrogenous; 
although  a base,  it  does  not,  as  other  bases,  neturalizs 
an  acid.  It  does  not  exist  in  tbe  leaf  in  a free  state, 
but  as  Tannate  of  Theine. 

Tannin  gives  astringenoy  and  color  to  the  tea— it  is 
partially  destroyed  duiiDg  fermentation. 

Tan  consists  of  nitric  acid  and  resins.  It  can  be 
manufactured  from  niirio  acid  and  charooal.  A solu- 
tion of  Gelatin  gives  a white  flccculent  preepitate 
showing  tbe  tannin  in  tea,  and  ferric  aoid,  whioh 
oan  be  made  from  iron  filing’s  dissolved  in  warm  dilute 
nitrio  aoid,  gives  a blue-black  preoipitate. 

Certain  combinations  of  Tannin  absorb  oxygen  from 
tbe  air  and  turn  black,  and  all  substances  containing 
tannic  aoid  turn  black  when  brought  in  contact  with 
iron, 
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The  following  experiments  may  be  of  interest  : — 
Added  to  roil : 

Makes  the  outturn  and 


Chlorate  of 

Potash  ...dulls  the  tips, 

bright, 

the  liquor: 
pungent 

Carbonate  of 
Ammonia.. .improves 

dark  greet 

i,  soft 

Tannio  Acid...  „ 

» ) 

dirty, 

thin 

Carbonate  of 
Soda  ...dulls 

fair 

dark 

Hydrochlorio 

Acid  ...ordinary 

>> 

ordinary, 

weak 

Gum  Arabic. . ,, 

good, 

thick 

Hydroohloric 
Acid  and 
Gum  ...  ,, 

l» 

good, 

weak 

Nitrate  of 

Soda  ...  „ 

good, 

full 

Tincture  of 
Steel  ...dulls  the 

black. 

very  bad 

Nitrate  of 

Potash  ...ordinary 

good. 

cloudy 

the  taste  of  the  liquor  being  injured  in  every  instance. 

The  last  experiment  but  one  shows  how  necessary 
it  is  to  ensure  that  no  iron  comes  in  ccntaot  with  the 
inoiat  roll,  or  the  appearance  of  leaf,  color  of  outturn 
Qnd  the  liquor  will  be  prejudicially  affected. 


IN  DEFENCE  OF  ELWOOD  MAY  AND 
THE  AMERICAN  METHOD. 

gjf  ^Without  going  into  the  question  of  the  dis- 
pute between  Messrs.  Elwood  May  and  GrinlintoD, 
and  your  remarks  thereon,  which  latter  I do  not 
consider  justified,  I would  like  to  point  out  the  gieat 
difference  there  is  in  many  respects  between  English 
and  American  methods  of  conducting  business,  and 
that  which  might  strike  us  as  peouliar  or  even 
“ outrageous”  in  the  latter  would  certainly  not  be 
considered  60  in  America,  Unless  an  Englishman 
pas  been  to  America  it  is  simply  impossible  for  him 
to  properly  understand  the  difference  there  is. 

The  Ceylon  Planters’  Tea  Company  was  formed, 
and  the  money  entrusted  to  the  Ceylon  Com- 
missioner at  the  Ohioago  Exhibition  was  sub- 
scribed, with,  I take  it,  one  and  the  aame  object, 
viz.,  that  of  pushing  the  sale  of  Ceylon  teas  in 
Amerioa. 

The  Company,  in  pursuance  of  this  object,  has 
very  largely  advertised  our  teas,  has  established 
agencies  for  the  sale  of  these  teas,  under  certain 
brands,  in  most  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  States,  and 
within  the  last  few  months  were  getting  more  orders 
for  tea  than  could  be  supplied  with  the  limited  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Company. 

And  I say  without  hesitation  that  if  the  Ceylon 
Court  at  Chicago  is  not  going  to  be  worked  in  co- 
operation with  the  Ceylon  Planters’  Tea  Company, 
the  former  will,  as  regards  the  objeot  for  which  the 
money  to  run  it  was  given,  be  a ghastly  failure, 

Mr.  Elwood  May — who  is  not  a shopkeeper,  as  you 
eneeriogly  term  him — has,  as  Managing  Director  of 
the  Company  in  Amerioa,  done  more  in  my  opinion 
to  make  oar  teas  known  in  America  than  any  other 
man  could  have  done,  and  this  in  spite  of  want  of 
funds,  little  or  nosupport  from  this  tide,  anddistrust, 
culminating,  in  some  instances,  in  virulent  abuse. 

If,  as  you  anticipate,  the  collapse  of  the  Company 
takes  place,  those  persons  in  Ceylon  who  will  be  largely 
responsible  for  bringing  it  to  that  end  are  not  (o  be 
congratulated. 

So  far  from  newspaper  proprietors  clamouring  to 
know  if  Mr.  Elwood  May’s  promises  will  receive  ful- 
filment, I saw,  when  in  New  York,  letters  intimating 
that  contracts  for  advertieements  of  the  Ceylon  Planters’ 
Tea  Company  were  drawing  to  a oloee,  and  offering 
to  renew  them  on  tae  same  terms,  viz  , by  payment  in 
shares  of  the  Company  ! 

I send  you  a copy  of  the  illustrated  paper  The  South, 
^hioh  you  have  doubtless  seen  before,  also  photo,  9$ 


a small  exhibit  of  Ceylon  teas  made  by  the  Company 
at  one  of  the  large  stores  in  New  York.  These  will 
give  yen  an  idea  of  two  different  ways  by  whioh  the 
Company  is  pushing  our  teas.  C.  O.  M. 

Colombo,  April  7th. — Local  “Times.’’ 


THE  DOWNDRAFT  SIROCCO. 

IMPORTANT  IMPBOVEMENTS  IN  THIS  YEAR’S  MACHINE. 

Messrs.  Davidson  & Co.  have  made  a small  but  very 
important  alteration  iu  these  machines  whereby  the 
quality  of  the  tea  turned  out  is  very  much  improved, 
and  the  drying  capacity  of  the  machine  considerably 
increased.  The  alteration  consists  in  the  insertion  of 
an  intermediate  tray  port  and  set  of  resting  pawls  in 
the  drying  box,  about  midway  between  the  inlet  doors 
for  the  trays  containing  wot  leaf  and  the  top  outlet 
for  the  dried  tea. 

The  advantage  of  this  is  that  the  trays  on  reaohing 
this  stage  of  the  drying  operation  can  be  taken  out, 
the  leaf  well  shaken  up  and  turned  over,  and  the  tray 
re-inserted.  If  an  increase  in  the  outturn  is  desired 
the  contents  of  two  of  the  trays  thns  treated  can  be 
pat  on  one,  as  the  leaf  after  bemg  shektn  up  will  allow 
the  air  to  pass  through  this  larger  quantity  perfectly 
satisfactorily.  This  will  make  room  for  the  insertion  of 
an  extra  tray  of  wet  leaf  at  the  lower  rnlet  door 
every  time  the  operation  is  performed.  The  shaking 
up  of  the  leaf  in  this  way  gives  it  a more  curly  appear- 
ance when  fully  dried,  and  we  are  convinced  that  the 
users  of  this  new  type  of  Sirocco  will  find  an  ap- 
preciable increase  in  the  market  value  of  their  tea. 
The  operation  is  very  simple,  and  does  not  necessitate 
any  increase  in  the  labour  employed.  The  machine 
can  also  be  worked  as  hitherto  if  so  desired.  A 
perforated  plate  has  also  been  inserted  in  these  new 
machines  at  the  top  of  the  drying  box  immediately 
above  the  trays  to  effect  an  even  distribution  of  the 
hot  air  on  all  sides  of  the  drying  chamber.  We  under- 
stand the  existirg  machines  can  be  altered  to  the  new 
style  at  a very  trifling  cost. 

4, 

A LONDON  COFFEE  MART. 

THE  WHOLE-BERRY  COFFEE  C0MTANY  (LIMITEB). 

For  years  past  it  has  been  a chronic  complaint  on  the 
part  of  successive  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  that 
the  consumption  of  coffee  either  decreases  or  that 
it  maintains  a character  of  dull  uniformity.  And, 
strange  to  relate,  we  are  in  the  United  Kingdom 
consuming  less  coffee  per  head  of  the  population  than 
we  did  forty  years  ago  ; in  addition  to  which  it  may 
be  said  that  we  use  less  than  any  other  civilised 
country  in  the  world.  We  intend  in  this  article  to 
show  the  “why  and  the  wherefore”  of  so  unsatisfactory 
a state  of  affairs,  which,  after  all,  is  not  creditable 
to  ns  as  a nation,  for  whilst  this  delightful  and 
refreshing  beverage  has  consistently  been  diminishing 
in  quantity— and  too  often  in  quality — the  consump- 
tion of  alcoholic  liquors  has  more  than  correspondingly 
increased.  Still,  one  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  coffee  trade  forms  one  of  the  great  staples  of 
British  commerce. 

The  honour  of  introducing  the  aromatic  berry 
into  European  civilisation  is  claimed  by  both  English 
and  Italians.  But  so  early  as  1652  we  find  that 
an  English  merchant  from  Turkey  brought  over  a 
Greek  servant  with  him  who  knew  how  to  roast 
coffee,  and  he  forthwith  opened  a coffee-house,  a 
record  of  which  has  been  preserved.  The  merchant 
in  question  issued  a handbill  drawing  attention  to 
“ The  virtue  of  the  coffee-drink,  first  pnbliquely  made 
and  sold  in  England  by  Pasqua  Rosee,  in  St.  Michael’s 
Alley.  Cornhili,  at  the  sign  of  his  own  head.”  Its  in- 
troduction was  not,  however,  reoeived  with  any  parti- 
cular amount  of  : avour , for  it  excited  antipathy  from 
a domestic  point  of  view,  and  incurred  the  odium 
of  the  medicos  of  that  day  and  generation.  An 
English  pamphlet  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1659  on 
“ The  Nature  of  the  Drink  Kauhi  or  Coffee,”  and 
abpttf  that  time  Furch&s  wrote  respecting  ccSee, 
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which,  he  said,  was  “ drunk  as  hot  as  they  can 
endure  it;  it  is  as  black  as  soot,  and  tastes  not  much 
unlike  it ; good,  they  say,  for  digestion  and  mirth.” 
The  fair  sex  were  particularly  disinclined  to  favour 
the  new  concoction,  and  to  such  lengths  did 
prejudice  go  that  in  1674  they  drew  up  “ The 
Women’s  Petition  against  Coffee.”  It  was  al- 
leged as  cause  of  complaint  that  “ it  made  men 
unfruitful  as  the  deserts  whence  that  unhappy 
berry  is  said  to  be  brought ; that  the  offspring 
of  our  mighty  ancestors  would  dwindle  into  a suc- 
cession of  apes  and  pigmies  ; and  (most  unpardon- 
able offence)  on  a domestic  message  a husband  would 
stop  by  the  way  to  drink  a couple  of  cups  of 
coffee.”  On  its  subsequent  growth  in  public  favour 
— though  it  became  more  popular  from  the  first  on 
the  Continent— and  its  influence  on  the  manners, 
morals,  and  politics  of  the  people,  has  shown  in 
the  history  of  the  coffee-houses  which  were  after- 
wards established  in  all  directions,  space  forbids  us 
to  dwell.  Of  late  years,  however,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  there  is  a marked  declension  in  the 
consumption  of  coffee  in  England,  and  perhaps  the 
primary  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  coffee  admits  of  so  much  adulteration,  and  the 
trade  has  also  been  hampered  by  loose  and  costly 
methods  of  distribution. 

It  was  with  a full  realisation  of  these  two  draw- 
backs that  several  years  ago  some  enterprising 
merchants  and  coffee  brokers  in  the  City  determined 
to  form  the  Whole-Berry  Coffee  Company  (Limited), 
with  an  idea  of  replacing  the  old  elaborate  and 
costly  system  by  a simple  organisation,  which 
should  embrace  the  importer,  broker,  dealer,  and 
distributor  all  in  one,  and  by  touching  everything  at 
first  hand  it  was  hoped  to  afford  some  exceptional 
facilities  to  customers  such  as  could  be  obtained  in  no 
other  way.  Whether  they  have  succeeded  in  that 
task  the  many  large  customers  of  the  company  can 
best  judge  ; but  in  a recent  interview  with  the  able 
and  energetic  secretary  of  the  Whole-Berry  Coffee 
Company  he  stated  to  a representative  of  Money  and 
Trade  (who  went  over  the  premises  at  3 Jewry  Street 
E.C.)  that  there  were  as  many  as  3,000  names  on  their 
books  at  the  present  moment  the  clientele  including 
many  of  the  largest  hotel  proprietors  and  restaura- 
teurs in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  addition  a number 
of  firms  in  the  British  colonies  and  abroad. 

“ The  object  of  our  company,”  continued  the  secre- 
tary, “ has  been  to  supply  families  with  pure  coffee 
roasted  on  the  premises  every  day  and  packed  in 
air-tight  tins,  and  dispatched  the  same  evening.  We 
send  out  packages  of  two  pounds  and  upwards,  and 
during  the  last  two  years  business  has  increased 
largely,  and  the  export  trade  has  been  also  very 
encouraging.  We  often  consign  a quantity  of  7-lb. 
and  14-lb.  export  tins  to  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa.” 

In  the  course  of  subsequent  conversation  we  were 
informed  that  the  best  coffee  comes  from  Mysore, 
though  the  Central  American  coffee  from  Costa 
Rica,  <fec , it  appears,  runs  it  very  closely.  The 
Abyssinian  coffee  from  Mocha,  however,  has  a 
flavour  peculiar  to  itself,  and  this  coffee  is  enjoyed 
by  a limited  few. 

Showing  us  some  samples  of  various  l erries,  which 
certainly  differed  both  in  colour  and  flavour,  the 
secretary  said  that  in  Abyssinia  the  natives  let  the 
berry  hang  until  it  is  dead  ripe,  hence  its  yellow 
appearance  ; whereas  in  other  places,  more  especially 
in  European  colonies,  the  berries  were  quite  green 
when  picked. 

“ Look  at  these,”  he  continued,  sampling  a canister 
of  bright  gr  en  coffee  berries  from  the  island  of 
Ceylon  ; “ this  coffee  used  to  be  considered  the  very 
best  grown,  but  now  the  quantity  produced  has 
fallen  off  considerably.  The  flavour  of  Mocha  coffee,” 
he  continued,  ‘is -very  different  to  that — in  fact, 
so  marked  is  it  that  after  roasting  one  might  almost 
compare  it  to  the  difference  in  flavour  between  mutton 
and  venison,  for  the  Abyssinian  coffee  berry  has  a 
peculiarly  ‘ gurney  ’ flavour.  If  buyers  found  their 
Ceylon  coffee  to  tes  e like  that  oalled  Mocha  they 
would  ray  it  was  unclean,  and  refuse  to  touch  it,” 

“ Whilst  yon  are  referring  to  the  differences  of 


quality  in  coffee,  can  you  say  why  it  is  we  find  tha* 
on  the  Continent— in  Paris,  for  instance— the  coffee 
served  is  often  so  superior  to  that  obtained  in 
England  ?” 

‘•That  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  method  Of 
preparation  ; but  I maintain  that  the  very  finest  coffee 
in  the  world  comes  to  England,  and  if  the  publie 
only  get  coffee  pure,  freshly  roasted,  and  grind  it 
‘ only  when  required,’  it  will  be  found  equal  to  and 
much  better  than  any  beverage  of  the  kind  on  the 
Continent.  It  is,  however,  essential  that  the  greatest 
care  is  tBken  in  roasting  the  berries.” 

This,  it  was  explained,  is  performed  in  different  ways. 
In  Arabia,  America,  and  some  other  plaoes  it  is  done -in 
an  open  pan  over  ihe  fire.  In  this  country  we  usually 
roast  the  berries  in  a cylinder.  The  greatest  skill 
having  been  displayed  in  seleotiDg  the  best  grown 
berries,  it  ie  imperative  that  the  “.oasting”  should 
be  properly  performed,  and  the  Whole-Berry  Com- 
pany provides  for  this  by  the  particular  attention  which 
is  pain  to  that  process.  When  roasted,  the  properties 
of  tbe  berries— whether  these  berries  have  come  from 
South  or  Central  America,  Jamaica,  India,  Ceylon, 
or  Java— are  quite  transformed;  and  if  one  only 
touches  or  smells  a single  berry  this  will  be  observed, 
undone  may  detect  the  fine  aromatio  flavour  which 
characterises  fresh  coffee.  After  being  roasted  the 
coffee  should  be  used  as  soon  as  possible,  or  it  will 
spoil,  for  the  least  damp  affects  it,  and  it  readily  absorbs 
mo  sture  from  the  air.  If,  therefore,  coffee  is  not 
wanted  for  immediate  use  it  requires  to  be  securely 
packed  in  air-tight  tins, 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  adulteration,  the  secretary 
spoke  warmly  in  condemnation  of  the  pernicious  sys- 
tem which  so  often  obtains  in  mixing  large  quantities 
of  chicory  with  ooffee,  and  palming  it  off  on  the  pur- 
chaser as  a bona  fide  pure  article.  Some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  fraudulent  dealing  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that,  whereas  it  is  estimated  that  the 
weight  of  the  ooffee  annually  sold  in  packets  and  tins 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  amounts  to  more  than 
42,000  tons,  the  actual  weight  of  ooffee  upon  whioh  duty 
is  paid  for  home  consumption  is  only  about  14,000 
tons  a year.  Again,  analysis  of  43  samples  of  coffee 
obtained  some  time  ago,  and  tested  by  the  analyst,  Dr. 
B.  EL  Paul,  f.c.1.,  showed  that  11 13  contained  from 
62  to  93  per  cent  of  adulteration,  mostly  chicory  j 27 
contained  from  30  to  59  per  cent,  and  three  about  25 
per  cent  of  adulteration ; 22  of  the  number  being 
labelled  ‘ French  coffee  ’ ! ” 

The  Whole-Berry  Ooffee  Company  is  strongly  iD  favour 
of  Parliamentary  enaotment  in  regard  to  the  placing  of 
labels  on  paokages  of  coffee  mixed  with  chicory, 
and  they  urge  that  the  exact  proportion  of  eaoh 
article  should  be  clearly  stated  on  the  label,  so  that 
the  purchaser  may  see  that  adulterations  are  marked 
thuB: — “ This  mixture  is  guaranteed  to  contain  50 
per  cent  of  coffee  and  50  per  cent  of  chicory or 
that  “ This  mixture  is  warranted  to  consist  of  75 
p r cent  of  coffee  and  25  per  cent  of  chicory,”  as 
the  oase  may  be.  Also,  the  Company  strongly 
approves  ot  all  the  items  in  Dr.  Cameron’s  F>.od 
and  Drugs  Act  (1875)  Amendment  Bill.  There  has 
lately  bean  a great  agitation  on  the  subject  both  in 
the  trace  and  in  Parliament,  and  a little  time  ago 
the  matter  was  brought  directly  before  the  notice 
of  Mr.  H.  Fowler,  as  President  of  the  Local  Govern, 
ment  Board. 

'•  Tticre  is  no  fear  of  the  purchaser  getting  adul- 
terated coffee,”  remarked  the  Secretary,  ‘‘if  he  will 
only  buy  the  berries.  One  cannot  then  be  cheated, 
for,  although  there  has  been  talk  about  artificial 
berries  being  made,  depend  upon  it  there  is  really 
nothing  in  such  a suggestion.  The  coffee  which  we 
sell,  and  which  we  are  prepared  10  grind  for  ens  o- 
mers,  varies  in  price  from  Is  3d  to  Is  lOd  per  lb., 
aud  the  parcels  are  made  dp  every  day  and  dts- 
patched  free  of  oharge,  not  only  to  consumers  in 
London,  but  throughout  tbe  Unit  d Kii  gdom. 

With  a view  to  securing  only  the  best  and  pureit 
article  the  Whole-Berry  Company  is  specially  organised 
so  that  it  either  imports  its  coffee  direct  or  buys  the 
produce  from  the  importers  on  tbe  London  market  in 
Mineiog  Lane.  In  the  rear  of  this  company’s  clerical 
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offices  in  Jewry  Street  special  machinery,  driven  by 
gas  power,  has  been  set  up  for  roasting  and  grinding 
the  berries,  and  this  machinery  is  kept  for  the  con. 
venience  of  customers  who  may  not  have  mills  of  their 
own,  and  who  are  guaranteed  to  be  supplied  with  an 
unadulterated  article.  After  the  coffee  has  been 
properly  roasted  (a  prooess  taking  from  20  to  30 
minutes)  it  is  placed  in  bins,  and  goes  downstairs  to 
be  packed.  In  the  basement  is  the  packing  department 
and  as  we  passed  through  it  we  noticed  several  cases 
were  being  prepared  for  shipment  to  Adelaide,  and 
busy  hands  in  another  part  of  the  building  were 
engaged  in  weighing  and  packing  in  air-tight  tins 
smaller  packages  for  ordinary  consumption. 

Having  therefore  investigated  for  ourselves  the 
system  upon  which  the  Whole  Berry  Coffee  is  supplied 
and  further  submitted  samples  to  a practical  test,  all 
we  can  say  is  that  if  the  general  publio  wishes  to 
procure  the  best  and  purest  coffee  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  finding  out  where  it  is  to  be  obtained—  Money  and 
Trade, 

4. 

VARIOUS  AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 

Central  Asian  Cotton. — The  export  of  cotton 
from  Central  Asia  during  1892,  the  Odessa  corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  Chronicle  says,  reached  nearly 
60,000  tonB.  During  1891  it  was  a trifle  over  42,000 
tons,  and  in  1888,  when  the  Transcaspian  line 
was  first  opened  to  Samarkand,  only  18,800  tons. 
This  ootton  is  almost  entirely  consumed  in  Russia, 
being  shipped  from  the  eastern  Caspian  po  ts  to 
Astrakhan,  and  thence  up  the  Volga.  Amerioan  long 
staple  ootton  is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  native 
ootton  all  over  the  Central  Asian  provinces. — 
Indian  Engineer. 

Long  Lived  Trees. — How  vast  are  the  periods  of 
life  allotted  to  the  long-lived  trees  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  list  of  ages  known  to  have 
been  reached  by  patriarohs  of  the  respective 
kinds 


Elm 

300 

years 

Walnut 

..  900 

yearst 

Ivy 

335 

do 

Oriental  Plane  1000 

do 

Maple  . . 

516 

do 

Lime 

..  1100 

do 

Laroh  . . 

676 

do 

Spruce 

..  1200 

do 

Orange. . 

630 

do 

Oak 

. . 1500 

do 

CypresB 

800 

do 

Cedar 

. . 2000 

do 

Olive  . . 

800 

do 

Yew 

. . 3200 

do 

— Nilgiri  News,  March  22. 

Progress  in  New  Guinea. — Says  the  Aus- 
tralasian : — 

It  is  stated  in  the  last  annual  report  on  British 
New  Guinea  by  the  Administrator,  Sir  W.  Mac- 
Gregor, that  the  yield  of  gold  has  fallen  off  for  last 
year.  The  output  was  l,235oz.,  as  against  2,426oz. 
in  1891.  The  alluvial  washing  is  now  apparently 
at  an  end.  The  beche-de-mer  fishery  has  also  de- 
creased in  value,  the  exports  for  1892  being  49  tons, 
as  against  64  tons  in  the  preceding  year.  Copra 
will  undoubtedly  now  become  the  principal  export.  At 
present  this  industry  is  in  its  infancy,  but  in  a 
few  years  it  will  be  of  great  importance,  and  Sir 
W.  MacGregor  points  out  that  it  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  gold,  pearl-shell,  and  beche-de-mer  of 
giving  a perennial  yield  which  will  increase  with 
time.  Last  year  340  tons  were  exported,  as  against 
198  in  1891.  In  a number  of  districts  the  natives 
are  now  settling  down  to  more  systematic  work  in 
preparing  exports  for  the  trader.  In  some  districts 
they  have  planted  out  very  considerable  quantities 
of  coconuts  for  their  own  use  and  profit.  During 
the  year  a greater  tendency  has  been  manifested 
on  the  part  of  the  few  European  residents  in  the 
possession  to  form  plantations  of  coconut  trees,  &c. 
Every  possible  facility  is  given  to  them  to  plant. 
There  is,  however,  a great  want  of  men  with  some 
capital  and  a sufficient  knowledge  of  the  different 
branches  of  tropical  agriculture  to  introduce  new 
industries,  and  to  show  the  natives  the  beneficial 
results  of  steady  Application. 


Foochow  Flower?  Tea. — Reports  reach  ns  from 
the  country  that  the  scented  flower  plants  suffered 
severely  ia  the  late  frost,  and  that  the  flower 
this  year  will  be  very  scarce  id  oonsequenoe. — 

H.  D.  Press. 

The  Following  Wrinkle  may  be  of  use  to  planters 
who  have  jungles  adjoining  their  coffee.  Apiece  of 
jungle  is  out  down  and  leaves  are  allowed  to  decay  ; in 
a few  months  the  stumps  of  the  trees  grow  vigorously 
again.  The  jungle  is  ent  down  agaiD,  and  after  it  has 
decayed  somewhat,  coolies  are  allowed  to  help  themselves 
to  the  twigs  for  firewood  and  tbea  afttr  the  whole  sur- 
face had  been  strewn  over  with  lime,  put  to  e>fll“Ct  the 
leaves  and  top  soil  into  heap*.  These  heaps  after  a 
time  are  mixed  with  lime  and  fiih  and  applied  to  the 
coffee,  and  the  effeot  it  is  said  lasts  for  3 years.  A 
pieceof  jungle  treated  in  this  way,  will  yield  manure 
perio  lioally. — Nilgiri  News. 

Quinine  Factory  on  the  Nilgiris. — An  ac- 
count of  a visit  to  this  factory  will  be  found  in 
the  Tropical  Agriculturist  : it  will  be  observed  that 
Mr.  Hooper  supplies  quinine  to  the  Bombay  as  well 
as  Madras  Governments,  and  that  he  has  greatly 
improved  the  manufacture.  Has  the  Oeylon  Go- 
vernment tried  to  get  a oheap  supply  of  quinine 
from  the  Nilgiris,  we  would  ask  ? O .e  interesting 
fact  mentioned  is  that  the  initial  cost  of  the  Fac- 
tory was  only  between  R15,000  and  Rlfi.000. 
Surely  it  would  pay  Uva  planters  with  appreciable 
clearings  of  cinchona  trees  (if  such  still  exist)  to 
form  a Company,  start  a factory  and  turn  their  bark 
into  quinine,  saving  transport,  commissions  freight, 
&o.,  and  perhaps  getting  a profitable  local,  sale  ! 

A New  Rilt  Preventive.— It  is  reported  that  a 
new  compound,  which  is  said  to  be  an  excellent 
preventive  of  rus , on  bright  iron  and  steel  articles, 
was  accidentally  discovered  some  time  8go  by 
Messrs.  Edmund  Mueller  & Mann,  Charlottenburg, 
Germany.  The  oompound,  which  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  the  essential  oils  and  grease,  is  now 
being  largely  made  use  of  in  several  of  the  German 
Government  departments,  and  has  been  called 
“ Mannocitin,’’  The  composition  is  a thin  fluid, 
which  may  be  readily  applied  by  means  of  a brush. 
In  a short  time  after  application  the  oils  evaporate 
and  the  grease  remains  behind,  forming  a coating 
wbioh  proteots  the  metal  against  atmospheric  in- 
fluences and  sea  water.  The  absence  of  aoid  in  the 
composition  is  alluded  to  as  an  important  feature. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  composition  does  not  turn 
ranoid,  and  that  it  oan  be  readily  removed  by 
rubbing  with  coLon  waste  saturated  with  turpen- 
tine.— Electrical  Trades  Journal.  Maroh  8. 

Cotton  Mills  and  the  Cotton  Seed  Trade. — 
Last  yrar  there  were  at  work  in  India  127  cotton 
mills  containing  24,670  looms  and  3,272,988 
spindles,  employing  a daily  average  of  681,330 
men,  and  48,500  women  and  children.  Eighty  seven 
of  the  mi  Is  are  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  65  being 
in  (he  City  of  Bombay.  There  are  8 in  Bengal  and 
10  in  Madras,  and  in  the  North-West  Provinces. 
These  figures  must  be  taken  into  account  in  con- 
nection  with  the  continuous  falling-off  in  our  ex- 
ports of  cotton  yarns  and  cloth  ; for  how  is  it  to  be 
expeoted  that  our  exports  will  keep  up  to  their  former 
normal  condition,  when  we  are  Bending  countries  that 
used  10  buy  largely  of  our  productions  such  quantities 
of  machinery  to  enable  them  to  make  the  same 
articles  themselves.  The  wonder  is  that  we  have 
not  lost  much  more  ground.  Australia  opened  her 
first  co  ton  mi'l  near  Brisbane  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  and  Japan  is  manufacturing  la'g'dy  ; but 
notwithstanding  this,  she  has  imported  from  India 
and  England  manufactured  ootton  goods  of  an  average 
value  of  nearly  £1,000,000  per  annum  during  the  last 
three  years.  In  the  face  of  these  faots,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  world’s  consumption  of  cotton  goods 
ia  decreasing,— Indian  Engineer,  April  8. 
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experiments  in  tea  manuring 

IN  SOUTH  INDIA. 

A correspondent  writes  us  (“Madras  Times”):  — 

In  the  bad  times  of  coffee  some  100  acres  of  land, 
which  had  only  had  coffee  for  3 years  were  planted 
with  tea  4 x 4 with  cinchona  10  ft.  apart.  They  were 
left  to  grow  together,  the  tea  being  only  cut  down  in 
its  second  year,  giving  about  001b.  an  acre  ; in  its  third 
to  fourth  vear  only  1201b.  The  cinchona  was  then 
dug  up,  which  besides  emoving  the  shade,  was  like 
digging  up  or  trenching  the  soil,  and  the  tea  jumped 
to  2901b.  next  year,  the  year  after  to  310  about ; then  it 
was  manured  in  plots  with  the  following : “ (1)  Lime 
refuse  and  cattle  dung  mixed,”  (2)  “ashes,”  (3) 
“jungle  soil  alone,”  (4)  “ jungle  soil  and  bones,”  (5) 
“ditto  aud  poonac  ” (coconut),  (6)  “ditto  and  castor 
poonac,”  and  (7)  “ nothing  but  pits  dug  above  each 
tree  and  left  to  fill  in  with  the  showers.”  This  wasdone 
in  January  and  February.  About  May  the  whole 
place  came  on,  but  all  about  the  same,  no  distinct 
difference  could  be  seen,  and  the  heavy  rain  and 
wind  of  the  monsoon,  for  the  estate  is  very  high, 
about  4,500  average,  kept  the  flush  back ; still  the 
trees  looked  more  ready  to  flush  and  in  better  heart 
than  before,  especially  where  the  cowdung  and  lime 
refuse  had  been  put.  ' In  September  the  flush  began 
again,  and  now,  just  two  years  from  the  application, 
the  results  are  still  distinctly  visible.  The  ashes, 
after  the  first  few  months,  did  absolutely  nothing ; 
the  part  pitted  but  not  manured,  and  that  pitted 
and  with  jungle  soil  only  applied  did  well  till  after 
the  rains,  in  May  and  September  and  October  put 
on  very  large  flushes,  an  increase  of  60  to  70  in  the 
year,  but  went  off  after  January,  and  I could  see 
no  difference  between  what  was  only  pitted  and  left 
and  what  had  jungle  soil  alone  applied.  That  part 
manured  with  the  two  poonacs  gave  an  average 
increase  yield  of  about  901b.  in  the  year  in  excess 
of  what  it  did  previous  to  application,  and  is  still 
going  on  at  a lesser  rate,  but  still  improved  from 
what  it  was  before  manuring.  That  with  lime,  refuse 
and  cattle  manure  went  ahead  earliest  and  put  on 
about  1201b.  increase  the  first  year,  and  about  701b. 
this,  whilst  the  jungle  soil  and  bone,  which  was  on 
the  most  exposed  part  of  the  place,  gave  an  increase 
of  90  to  100  in  the  May  following  and  has  now  if 
anything  increased  on  that,  certainly  shows  no  signs 
of  falling  off.  Even  t’-.s  jungle  soil  gives  about  301b. 
per  tree  with  J alb.  of  poonac  and  Jib.  of  bone  to 
each  tree.  The  trees  are  manured  by  having  pits 
1 foot  long,  1 foot  wide,  6 inches  deep  cut  a foot 
above  each  tree.  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
leaving  out  the  part  manured  with  ashes,  the  value 
of  the  tea  is  increased  £5  an  acre,  as  the  trees  have 
spread  and  thickened  very  greatly,  and  that  it  is 
due  to  the  high  cultivation  is  evident,  as  there  is 
some  not  manured,  which  compares  but  badly  with 
it.  The  place  will,  I believe,  this  year  give  400  lb. 
an  acre,  and  this  is  a very  excellent  yield  for  the 
elevation.  I was  much  astonished  at  the  effect 
the  bone  dust  had  ; it  did  not  force  on  a huge  flush 
of  leaf ; in  fact,  acted  slowly ; but  it  benefited  the 
trees  most  of  all,  and  bone  is,  of  course,  generally 
supposed  to  be  a fruit-producing  manure.  The  cost 
of  artificial  manure  may  be  put  at  R40  an  acre, 
with  jungle  soil  at  any  distance  it  costs  R60,  and 
I should  doubt  it  being  wise  to  put  it  by  itself. 
Cattle  manure,  of  course,  depends  much  on  carriage, 
but  putting  it  as  you  always  can,  by  having  mov- 
able cattle  sheds  at  a distance  of  not  over  200  yards, 
including  cost  of  cattle  keep,  it  should  not  be  more 
than  R25  to  R30  an  acre.  Putting,  say  J cwt.  to 
each  tree,  I believe  every  third  or  fourth  year  is 
quite  sufficient  to  back  the  trees  up  to  their  full 
vigour.  Failing  this,  renovation  pits  between  -every 
four  trees  2 feet  square  by  9 inches  deep  could  be 
cut  for  R7  an  acre  easily,  and  would  repay  amply. 
Even  stirring  up  the  ground  round  trees  with  crow- 
bars has  a good  effect.  But  I believe  it  will  pay 
proprietors  over  and  over  again  to  go  in  for  a 
thorough  system  of  manuring ; and  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  to  soil  within  an  easy  carriage. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  cattle  manure  well 
torted  and  kept  in  covered  pits  till  it  cuts  like  a 
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[cheese  is  facile  pnneeps.  It  is,  I think,  however 
an  open  question  whether  swamp  soil  well  dried! 
mixed  in  a compost  with  a little  cattle  manure  and, 
say,  an  ounce  or  1J  oz.  of  fine  bone  powder  would 
not  be  as  cheap  and  nearly  as  effective  as  manure. 
For  this  a few  cattle  would  suffice. 


ON  THE  SAME. 

There  appears  to  be  a great  diversity  of  opinion  as 
regards  the  manuring  of  tea,  and  many  planters  of 
experience  seem  to  think  it  better  left  alone,  the 
general  reason  being,  that  if  once  begun  it  must 
be  continued,  and  also  that  though  it  increases  the 
yield,  it  in  a corresponding  manner  reduces  the 
quality.  Now  as  to  the  first  reason,  it  may  belaid 
down  as  an  axiom,  that  any  given  plant,  giving  and 
having  crops  either  of  fruit  or  leaf,  must  consume 
a large  amount  of  the  chemical  ingredients  on  which 
it  lives.  Again,  the  harder  a tea  plant  is  picked, 
the  greater  will  be  its  endeavours  to  throw  out  new 
leaf  to  supply  itself  with  air,  and  therefore  the  more 
food  will  its  roots  require,  to  balance  the  artificial 
state  produced  by  plucking.  Of  course,  especially 
in  virgin  forest  soil,  there  is  a sufficiency  of  leaf- 
mould,  the  deposits  of  ages,  to  last  for  many  years. 
Aud  provided  the  soil  has  a strata  of  clay  or  stiff 
soil  below  (at  not  too  great  a depth)  which  will  hold 
damp  enough  during  the  hot  months  to  feed  the  huge 
top  root  the  tea  plant  sends  down,  there  is  no  doubt 
manuring  is  not  necessary.  In  old  coffee  land  where 
the  soil  has  been  exhausted  by  plants,  and  moreover 
by  the  weeder  with  his  hoe  scraping  down  all  the 
best  top  soil  into  the  nullahs,  tea  takes  twice  as 
long  to  come  on  as  a young  plant,  and  we  have  never 
yet  heard  of  even  one  authentic  case  of  tea  in  old 
land  not  manured  by  hand,  or  by  the  silt  of  over- 
flowing rivers,  ever  equalling  its  brethern  in  new  land. 
Of  course,  there  is  a good  deal  in  tea  being  a sub- 
soil feeder.  But  that  only  means  that  manure  after 
the  first  few  months  filters  slowly  down  and  acts 
more  gradually.  The  tea  plant  is  by  no  means  de- 
ficient in  surface  roots  ; digging  up  the  ground  alone 
will  show  this  very  quickly.  But  after  this  is  over, 
it  takes  longer  for  the  manure  to  get  down,  and  it 
is  absorbed  far  more  gradually  than  is  the  case  with 
coffee  and  cinchona,  which  use  it  up  by  their  sur- 
face roots  almost  entirely. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  a plant  to  grow  in  the 
same  place  giving  crops  of  leaf  every  8 days  for 
10  months  in  a year,  for  an  infinity  of  time,  with- 
out giving  it  extra  nourishment  to  enable  it  to  go 
on  yielding  the  same  or  more  ? And  why  are  places 
like  the  Gorthie  flats  in  Dikoya,  which  are  subjected 
to  annual  overflows  of  rivers,  leaving  behind  that 
richest  of  manures,  the  silt,  famous  throughout  Ceylon 
for  their  yield  and  prices  ? No  doubt  it  is  an  error 
to  manure  too  early.  But  the  moment  yield  be- 
comes stationary  before  it  begins  to  exhaust  itself 
is  the  time.  Probably  new  tea  land  would  bear  for 
five  or  six  years  after  arriving  at  a plucking  age, 
whilst  old  land  barely  runs  three;  that  is  to  say, 
to  give  satisfactory  yields.  To  wait,  however,  till 
tea  exhausts  itself,  and  then  have  to  bring  it  back 
to  its  primary  vigour,  is  an  error  in  a financial  way 
of  the  worst  kind,  as  with  tea  in  a vigorous  state, 
a small  amount  applied  every  2 years  would  keep 
up  the  average.  To  bring  it  back  would  cost  a vast 
amount  more  and  would  never  recompense  the  trees 
for  the  shock  their  system  had  sustained.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  manure  to  get  excessive  yields,  be- 
cause, if  with  the  present  competition  a planter  puts 
into  cultivation  inferior  land,  which  naturally  will 
only  yield,  say,  250  lb.  an  acre,  he  must  w0  rk  at  a 
loss  or  only  a low  margin  of  profit ; the  av  erage  of 
his  neighbour’s  is,  say,  350  lb.,  and  if  to  increase 
that  yield  artificial  means  have  to  be  used,  he  must 
go  under,  for  there  is  plenty  of  land  goig  quite 
capable  of  giving  big  yields ; and  the  lines  of  supply 
and  demand  are  now  almost  merged,  so  small  pro- 
fits must  be  put  up  with.  But  it  is  against  all  lessons 
high  farming  has  taught  us,  to  let  good  laud  wear 
itself  out,  for  want  of  a little  expenditure. 
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As  to  manuring  deteriorating  the  quality  of  tea 
We  are  very  sceptical.  We  have  yet  to  hear  of  any 
experiment  being  carried  out  with  breaks  of  tea  from 
similar  jats  of  tea,  at  similar  elevations  and  made 
in  the  same  factory,  and  put  up  at  the  same  auction. 
It  is  impossible  to  see  what  case  there  is  for  non- 
manuring on  these  grounds.  Has  anyone  ever  noticed 
he  got  better  prices  the  year  before  he  manured  than 
the  year  after  ? Allowing  for  any  difference  there 
might  be  in  the  price  of  tea  generally,  as  shown  by 
the  Broker’s  account,  do  not  people  manure  for  fruit, 
and  does  not  fruit  take  more  out  of  trees  than  leaf  ? 
Are  there  not  chemical  properties  required  to  make  it  ? 
Do  not  people  manure  their  grass  fields  in  England  for 
bay,  and  did  ever  anyone  hear  of  the  hay  from  manured 
fields  being  less  nutritious  than  the  hay  from  unman- 
ured land  ? Yet  hay  is  made  ui>  from  innumerable 
leaves  of  plants  and  grasses.  The  very  fact  of  the  tree 
throwing  out  a superabundance  of  leaves  seems  to  point 
out  that  it  has  extra  vitality,  and  extra  vitality 
ought  not  to  mean  diminution  of  strength  in  the 
leaf.  Leaf  from  newly-pruned  tea  is  inferior,  but 
that  is  no  reason  that  manured  tea  should  be  so. 
The  young  shoots  from  the  pruned  tea  are  left  to 
grow  up  ; if  not,  the  plant  would  die,  from  being 
unable  to  breathe,  and  the  first  pluckings  are  in- 
variably coarser  than  the  later  ones,  as  the  tree 
itself  is  struggling  to  get  over  the  shock  it  has  sus- 
tained from  the  knife.  As  we  said  before,  there  is 
probably  much  more  assertion  than  proof  in  this 
theory,  and  we  quite  fail  to  understand  why  tea 
alone,  amongst  agricultural  products  should  not  be 
benefited  by  high  cultivation.  We  give  on  another 
page  an  account  of  experiments  in  tea  manuring 
which  may  be  of  interest.  It  tells  of  what  has 
been  done  in  South  Travancore,  and  the  corre- 
spondent to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  account 
states  that  leaving  out  the  part  manured  with 
ashes,  the  value  of  the  tea  is  increased  £5  an  acre, 
as  the  trees  have  spread  and  thickened  very  greatly. 
He  gives  details  as  to  the  result  of  application  of 
various  kinds  of  manure,  and  what  he  says  strongly 
supports  his  conclusion  that  it  will  pay  proprietors 
over  and  over  again  to  go  in  for  a thorough 
system  of  manuring.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  bulk  added  to  an  acre  putting  in  J cwt. 
to  a tree  is  very  great,  equalling  with  trees  planted 
4 m 4 35  tons  of  bulk.  For  our  part  we  feel  sure 
that  manuring  must  soon  be  recognised  as  one  of 
the  necessities  of  tea  cultivation,  and  we  feel  equally 
sure  that  those  who  take  time  by  the  forelock  and 
apply  it  whilst  their  trees  are  still  in  good  heart, 
will  be  amply  repaid.  To  starve  land  has  always 
been  recognised  as  the  most  shortsighted  policy, 
and  has  probably  ruined  more  English  farmers  than 
anything  else;  and  to  our  mind  this  principle  applies 
here  with  equal  force.— Madras  Times. 


We  have  heard  it  said  that  if  planters  begin  to 
discuss  manuring  their  tea  fields,  capitalists  will  be- 
gin to  think  the  end  is  at  hand.  The  effect  of  a 
movement  in  favour  of  systematic  manuring  might, 
some  planters  fear,  be  to  create  distrust  of  the  Tea 
enterprise.  On  the  contrary,  sensible  capitalists  would 
recognise  in  such  a movement  the  best  guarantee  for 
the  permanence  of  the  industry. 

The  first  step  towards  scientific  cultivation  is  to 
keep  the  surface  soil  from  waste  and  wash,  by  tho- 
roughly efficient  surface  drainage,  and  the  next  is 
to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  suitable  feed- 
ing. The  two  principal  sources  of  waste  and  exhaus- 
tion will  thus  be  eliminated  and  all  practicable  per- 
manence may  be  secured.  Inasmuch  as  the  soils  of 
different  district,  and  even  in  parts  of  the  same 
district,  vary  in  character  and  composition,  the 
manures  required  for  each  may,  and  almost,  certainly 
will  differ,  perhaps  considerably.  Hence,  a course  of 
experiments  should  be  pursued,  and  the  effect  of  avail- 
able manures  should  be  undertaken  in  all  localities 
to  test  the  effect  of  each  in  different  situations. 
Scientific  aid  would  be  of  great  value  in  directing  ex- 
periments, and  would  probably  save  expense  and 
disappointment,  by  proceeding  more  directly  and 
certainly  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  by  the  light 


of  science.  The  proposal  recently  suggested,  to  obtain 
the  services  of  an  agricultural  chemist,  is  deserving 
of  serious  consideration,  and  as  all  planters  would 
be  ultimately  benefited  by  the  services  of  an  expert, 
the  cost  of  them  should  be  borne  by  the  planting 
community  as  generally  as  possible' 

In  the  meantime,  much  may  be  done  by 
judiciously  conducted  experiments,’  based  on  the 
knowledge  which  most  planters  possess  of  the  general 
nature  of  soils  and  manures.  We  have  alluded  al- 
ready to  waste,  and  it  is  needless  to  point  out  that 
the  prunings  should  be  assiduously  preserved  in  every 
case.  They  contain  the  very  essence  of  the  bushes, 
and  their  preservation,  therefore,  is  essential  wher- 
ever any  pretension  is  made  to  regular  economic 
cultivation.  It  is  an  open  question,  and  one  of  great 
importance,  to  determine  whether  the  function  they 
may  fulfil  in  protecting  the  soil  from  the  sun, 
or  that  of  their  decomposition  by  gradual  decay  by 
being  buried  fresh  in  the  soil  yields  the  best  results. 
The  difference  is  considerable.  When  exposed  on  the 
ground  they  speedily  shrivel  up  and  are  reduced 
to  little  more  than  their  ash.  They  are  thus  liable 
to  be  washed  or  blown  away  and  wasted.  If  buried, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  decomposition  results  in 
the  production  of  ulmic  and  humic  acids,  that  have 
a powerful  and  beneficial  effect  on  subsoils.  Where- 
ever  these  are  clayey,  these  acids  tend  to  mellow 
them,  and  to  break  them  up. 

We  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  action 
of  decaying  vegetable  matter  in  breaking  up  and 
fertilising  obdurate  subsoils,  as  the  writer  witness- 
ed the  process  systematically  pursued  in  Italy, 
where  soils  that  were  utterly  barren  in  their  natural 
state  were  brought  into  a fertile  condition,  by  means 
of  vegetable  matter  buried  in  holes  dug  to  receive  it. 
Prunings  of  lea  may  be  employed  in  either  of  the 
w-ys  mentioned,  and  we  should  conceive  that  the 
latter  is  much  the  better,  both  in  point  of  economy 
and  fertilising  effect.  For  the  same  reason,  we  should 
think  that  vegetable  matter  from  the  jungles,  espe- 
cially if  buried  green  and  fresh,  with  a slight  admix- 
ture of  manure  to  aid  in  their  decomposition,  would 
prove  a valuable  resource.  A common  chena  shrub, 
kepitiya,  (croton  laccifera)  has  highly  fertilising  pro- 
perties, being  rich  in  potash,  and  is  extensively  used 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  by  the  Sinhalese. 

It  is  a common  mistake  to  suppose  that  leaf  pro- 
duce is  necessarily  less  exhaustive  than  fruit. 
Whatever  part  of  a plant  constitutes  the  value  of  its 
produce  is  the  part  which,  when  harvested,  takes 
most  out  of  the  soil.  Tobacco  leaf,  for  instance,  is 
extremely  exhausting,  far  more  so  than  coffee  and 
many  other  fruits.  The  fact  that  tea  is  a leaf  does 
not,  therefore,  prevent  its  being  an  exhaustive  crop. 
The  theine  contained  in  the  tea  leaf  is  closely  allied 
to  the  caffeine  which  gives  its  chief  value  to  the  coffee 
bean.  For  this,  and  other  reasons  it  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  tea  bushes  to  go  on  yielding  leaf  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time  without  receiving  artificial 
aid.  The  form  in  which  the  necessary  support  may 
be  most  economically  given  is  therefore  a principal 
part  of  a tea  planter’s  duty  and  interest  to  discover, 
either  by  experiments,  suggested  by  his  own  obser- 
vation and  experience,  or  by  the  light  of  science, 
under  the  guidance  of  an  expert. 

The  objection  frequently  urged  against  the  manur- 
ing of  Tea  fields,  that  once  begun,  it  must  be  pur- 
sued, is  generally  based  on  a mistake  of  practice. 
When  economic  plants  have  become  weak  and  in 
want  of  support,  they  are  generally  overdosed  with 
manure,  which  has  the  effect  of  stimulating  them 
to  an  unnatural  degree,  and  hence  they  collapse  un- 
less the  action  be  kept  up.  This  is  a main  objec- 
tion against  allowing  the  bushes  to  run  down  and 
become  exhausted  before  giving  them  artificial  aid. 
To  avoid  that  violent  oscillation  between  extremes 
of  excitement  and  relapse,  the  proper  course  is  to 
give  the  necessary  support  betimes  in  small  measure, 
such  that  the  b shes  may  receive  the  requisite  sup- 
port without  being  stimulated  into  such  unnatural 
effrr.t,  as  cannot  be  sustained  without  the  repeated 
use  of  stimulants.  We  regard  this  objection  as  con- 
ia:niug  its  own  refutation.  The  fact  that  a stim-ul. 
ating  as  distinguished  from  a feeding  system  Gf 
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manuring  necessitates  the  pc rpetu atio n of  an  un- 
natural action,  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
against  allowing  the  bushes  to  run  down  into  a weak 
and  exhausted  state ; and  is  equally  against  admin- 
istering stimulating  doses  of  manure  to  bushes  in  any 
cohdition  whatever.  Manures  that  operate  slowly 
and  feed  without  exciting  the  bushes  to  abnormal 
effort  are  those  which  a judicious  planter  will  en- 
deavour to  select,  and  he  will  apply  them  in  feeding 
volume,  and  not  by  trying  to  do  several  years’ 
manuring  by  a single  act.  The  action  to  be  imitated 
is  that  of  a pendulum,  which  receives  at  each  beat 
a gentle  tap,  just  sufficient  to  maintain  its  proper 
swing  and  no  more . An  occasional  heavy  blow  to 
set  it  swinging  for  some  time  would  destroy  its 
proper  function. — Local  “Independent.” 


TEA  AND  SCIENCE. 

The  Madras  Times,  referring  to  the  discussion  in 
the  Dimbula  Planters’  Association,  in  a short  article 
which  we  quote  elsewhere,  stigmatises  the  absurdity 
of  the  idea  that  the  employing  of  an  expert  by  the 
Ceylon  Tea  Planters  would  be  regarded  as  an  indi- 
cation of  decline  in  the  planting  enterprise,  and 
urges,  as  the  Ceylon  Observer,  and  we  ourselves  have 
done,  the  importance  of  systematic  scientific  investi- 
gation into  the  processes  of  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture of  Tea  by  an  expert.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  any  scientist  would  effect  important  im- 
provements until  after  considerable  research  ; and  it 
is  quite  certain  that  he  would  not  produce  any 
sudden  revolution  in  the  system  at  present  pursued. 
The  probability  is,  that  his  first  suggestions  in  re- 
gard to  cultivation  of  the  plant  would  concern  the 
condition  of  the  soils  in  which  it  is  growing,  and 
that  its  component  ingredients  would  be  reserved 
for  after  consideration.  The  physical  condition  of 
a soil  may  be  of  greater  importance  than  its  com- 
position, and  would  be  scrutinised  carefully  before 
any  analysis  were  attempted.  The  processes  of  manu- 
facture would  be  studied,  in  the  first  instance,  with 
reference  to  the  qualities  that  are  sacrificed  by  un- 
suitable treatment,  prior  to  any  attempt  to  impart 
fresh  qualities  to  the  Tea. 

The  disclosures  that  the  light  of  science  might 
make  would  probably  be  slow,  but  they  would  be 
certain  in  the  end  to  improve  the  practice  of  both 
the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  Tea,  and  to 
give  the  enterprise  more  permanence,  by  means  of 
saving  what  may  now  be  unwittingly  sacrificed  or 
lost,  and  by  supplying  what  is  either  wanting  or 
wasted  under  existing  conditions.  A good  deal  has 
been  and  still  more  may  be  done  by  means  of 
experiment,  but  it  is  important  that  the  end  sought 
to  be  attained  should  be  itself  a real  desideratum. 
A coffee  planter,  who  conceived  that  the  soaking 
of  coffee  in  the  cisterns,  after  pulping,  must  be 
injurious,  constructed  a machine  to  remove  the 
slime  mechanically,  instead  of  fermenting  and  wash- 
ing it  off  the  beans.  The  machine  succeeded  per- 
factly.  The  coffee  beans,  fresh  from  the  pulper, 
were  cleansed  completely  by  the  new  operation,  and 
in  less  than  half  an  hjur  after  emerging  from  the 
pulper,  the  beans  were  beautifully  clean,  and,  so 
tar  as  external  moisture  was  concerned,  also  per- 
fectly dry.  In  this  condition,  and  having  not  been 
soaked  and  saturated  with  water  in  the  cisterns,  the 
beans  were  easily  cured,  and  they  presented  a most 
satisfactory  appearance.  The  experiment  appeared, 
at  that  stage,  to  have  been  a thorough  success. 

A quantity  of  coffee  so  prepared  was  sent  home 
to  be  reported  upon,  and  great  expectations  were 
indulged.  The  report,  however,  was  disappointing, 
for  tne  coffee  was  said  to  be  raw,  wanting  in 
flavour,  and  altogether  deficient  of  the  highest  qua- 
lities. The  simple  fact  was  that  these  qualities 
depended  on  the  fermentation,  which  had  been  so 
sedulously  avoided.  Such  was  the  result  of  a very 
costly  experiment.  An  expert  chemist  would  prob- 
ably have  suggested  the  result ; but,  whether  or 
not,  experiments  directed  by  an  expert  would  be 
aimed  more  directly  to  their  specific  ends  than 
ethers  conducted  without  the  light  of  science. 
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We  have  already,  in  our  issue  of  the  23rd  of 
March,  strongly  recommended  the  employing  of  an 
expert  chemist  to  investigate  the  soils  that  are  be- 
ing cultivated  and  the  processes  of  manufacture 
that  are  being  employed,  with  a view  to  their 
improvement  by  the  light  of  science.  It  might  be 
some  time  before  any  important  results  would  be 
attained,  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  end  well 
directed  research  would  suggest  improvements  in 
both  cultivation  and  manufacture,  which  would  tend 
to  the  economical  production  of  Tea,  the  improve- 
ment of  its  flavour,  and  the  permanence  of  the 
enterprise. 

There  are  many  suggestive  facts  in  the  short 
history  of  Tea  production  in  Ceylon  for  which  an 
expert  would  be  able  to  assign  a cause.  In  more 
than  one  instance,  within  our  own  knowledge, 
qualities  that  had  been  lost  were  afterwards  restored, 
showing  that,  in  those  particular  cases,  the  pro- 
cesses employed,  and  not  the  soils  or  capabilities  of 
the  estates,  were  at  fault.  Tea  is  a delicate  product, 
and  is  easily  affected  by  neglect,  for  want  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  processes 
employed,  and  is  peculiarly  in  want  of  scientific 
examination. 

One  defect,  common  to  all  Ceylon  teas,  is  that 
they  do  not  keep.  This  is  a serious  disadvantage, 
and  one  that  will  tell  against  them  more  hereafter 
than  in  the  past.  Till  now  the  demand  for  Ceylon 
Tea  has  been  so  active  that  none  has  had  to  be 
kepi  long  unconsumed ; but,  as  the  production  in- 
creases, and  the  consumption  ceases  to  keep  pace 
with  it,  its  lack  of  keeping  quality  will  be  more 
and  more  felt.  We  have  noticed,  in  some  of  the 
latest  advices,  since  the  recent  run  on  the  lower 
qualities  set  in,  a preference  having  been  given  to 
China  teas  in  blending,  because  ot  their  superior 
keeping  qualities.  We  have  several  times  brought 
this  property  of  keeping  into  notice  in  our  columns, 
and  it  is  now  of  greater  importance  than  ever  it  was. 

The  problem  is  not  how  to  impart  a new  quality, 
which  might  be  a very  difficult  or  impossible 
matter,  but  how  to  fix  in  our  Teas  those  they  na- 
turally possess.  This  is  a much  simpler  problem, 
of  which  an  expert  would  probably  discover  the 
remedy  easily.  We  have  ventured  to  express  the 
opinion,  based  on  experience  with  coffee,  that  the 
lack  of  fixity  of  the  aroma  of  Tea  is  due  to  too 
great  rapidity  in  the  firing  processes.  It  is  in  these 
that  the  fixing  of  the  properties  of  the  Tea  consists. 
Col.  Money,  in  his  book  on  tea,  says  that  the  Chinese 
pan  their  teas,  that  is : fire  them  several  times, 
and  not  by  the  short  and  rapid  process  used  in  our 
factories.  He  reports  that  frequent  experiments 
satisfied  him  that  there  was  no  advantage  gained 
by  these  repeated  firings,  and  he,  therefore,  does 
not  advise  planters  to  adopt  them.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  he  trie  1 the  effect  of  frequent  pannings 
on  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  Tea,  as  this  could 
only  be  known  by  a comparison  of  Teas  made  by 
the  two  methods  a year  or  more  afterwards,  and  we 
do  not  see  that  he  made  any  such  comparison.  Pos- 
sibly, some  of  our  planters  may  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  keeping  quality  of 
Ceylon  Teaisagreat  desideratum,  and  worthy  of  crucial 
experiment  and  consideration — Local  “ independent.’  1 

♦ — 

INDIAN  AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 

(By  a Practical  Agriculturist.) 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  DRY  LANDS. 

In  my  last  Notes  I pointed  out  some  of  the  main 
defects  in  the  management  of  wet  lands  in  Chingleput. 
In  these  I propose  to  give  a succinct  account  of  the 
cultivation  of  dry  lands.  But  before  I do  so  I wish 
to  point  out  that,  with  the  Mirasidars  of  the  Tamil 
Districts,  there  is  an  impression  prevalent  that  the 
management  of  dry  lands  ought  to  be  relegated  to  the 
poorer  classes  of  tenant-farmers  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  and  poverty  of  the  yield  in  general. 
Good  farming  is,  with  most  of  them,  identical  with 
the  oultivatiqn  qf  wet  lands,  which  give  a fait  return 
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without  much  labour.  This  view  is  certainly  to  be 
regretted,  because  out  of  25  million  acres  of  cultivated 
area  in  the  Presidency,  nearly  20  millions  are  dry 
lands.  The  extension  of  our  irrigation  system  will 
not  go  far  enough  to  slove  the  agricultural  problem 
of  the  day,  how  to  give  sufficient  food  for  the  ever 
increasing  population,  for  the  irrigable  provinces 
have  nearly  all  been  tapped.  Our  faith  and  hope 
must  therefore  be  centered  in  developing  the  resour- 
ces of  our  dry  lands,  which  depend  for  their  produc- 
tiveness on  the  seasonal  rains,  which  are  often 
precarious  and  irregular  in  their  distribution.  Bearing 
these  facts  in  mind,  let  us  see  how  far  the  ryots  of 
Chingleput  have  succeeded  in  managing  their  dry- 
lands. The  dry  lands  of  Chingleput  are,  no  doubt, 
poor.  They  belong  to  the  arenaceous  group  character- 
ised by  their  dryness  and  looseness  of  texture.  But 
they  readily  respond  to  good  cultivation  on  account 
of,  the  facilities  for  natural  drainage,  ploughing,  &c. 
In  Chingleput  we  have  very  nearly  2(50,000  acres 
uuder  dry  cultivation.  Among  the  dry  cereals  varagu 
occupies  a prominent  position.  More  than  43,000 
acres  are  annually  under  varagu,  a cereal  which  is 
classed  as  an  inferior  food-grain  but  which,  withal, 
is  a very  exhaustive  crop.  The  ryots  are  so  fully 
aware  of  the  exhaustive  nature  of  varagu  that  they 
leave  the  land  cultivated  with  that  crop  fallow 
sometimes  even  for  two  years.  This  practice  gave 
occasion  for  Mr.  Justice  Holloway  to  write  a very 
trenchant  judgment  in  a suit  brought  by  Govern- 
ment for  the  reoovery  of  rent  from  varagu  lands 
during  the  periods  of  fallow.  Mr.  Justice  Holloway 
characterised  the  practice  as  highly  detrimental  to 
the  cause  of  good  husbandry,  and  remarked  that  any 
mercy  shown  to  the  ryots  in  this  line  would  be  a pre- 
mium paid  to  bad  cultivation  and  idleness.  The  prac 
tice  of  growing  pulse  crops  such  as  horse  gram  either  for 
green-manuring,  for  fodder,  or  even  for  seed  on 
varagu  lands,  is  not  pretty  well  known.  Dr.  Voelcker 
mentions  it  and  Dewan  Bahadur  Streenivasa  itagava 
Aiyangar  has  made  capital  out  of  it,  that  the  exhaus- 
tive nature  of  Indian  farming  in  certain  lines  is 
compensated  for  by  the  cultivation  of  pulse  crops 
annually  over  large  areas.  The  Doctor’s  remarks  are 
academical,  but  carry  less  weight  when  seen  through 
the  light  of  statistics,  at  any  rate  with  regard  to  a 
District  like  Chingleput  which,  with  its  120,00  acres 
of  dry  cereals,  without  taking  into  account  the  land 
left  fallow,  has  only  about  5,800  acres,  or  less  than 
one-twentieth  of  the  area,  under  pulse  crops  1 Cer- 
tainly this  is  not  restorative  farming.  Cholum  ought 
to  receive  greater  attention  than  it  does  now.  There 
are  only  about  7,000  acres  under  this  crop,  and  this 
is  cultivated  chiefly  by  the  Telugu  ryots  on  Chingle- 
put,— the  Reddies  and  the  Kammavars.  Ragi  occupies 
a considerable  area,  nearly  62,000  acres.  The  area 
under  well  irrigation  is  not  large,  and  consequently 
the  yield  is  less,  as  ragi,  of  all  other  dry  cereals, 
requires  water,  and  the  rainfall  is  often  insufficient 
for  the  dry  lands  of  Chingleput. 

HOW  CHRISTIAN  COLONISTS  FARM. 

In  wliat  direction,  then,  should  we  work  so  as  to 
make  the  dry  lands  of  Chingleput  more  productive 
and  less  liable  to  the  effects  of  periodical  droughts  ? 
Certainly  by  deep  ploughing  and  good  manuring. 
These  are  no  doubt  very  trite  sayings,  but  they  ai'S 
nevertheless  true.  I will  not  ask  my  readers  to  go 
to  the  Saidapet  Farm  to  convince  themselves  of  the 
results  of  deep-ploughing,  for  I know  they  have  very 
little  faith  in  Robertson  and  his  followers  I shall 
ask  them  to  go  to  some  of  the  villages  in 
•hingleput  inhabited  by  a very  sturdy  class  of 
peasantry  who  carry  on  a system  of  husbandry  in 
which  the  principles  of  deep  ploughing,  thorough 
pulverisation  of  the  soil,  and  good  manuring,  have 
been  to  a certain  extent  recognised.  Their  history 
js  interesting.  More  than  a hundred  years  ago  a 
terrible  famine  swept  over  Guntur,  in  the  Kistna 
District,  and  many  families  migrated  to  neighbour- 
ing Districts.  A colony  of  Roman  Catholic  Chris- 
tians of  the  Kammavar  caste  came  all  the  way  down 
to  Chingleput.  Collector  Place  was  then  in  charge 
of  the  administration  of  the  District,  and  with  his 
characteristic  enthusiasm  for  agricultural  improve  - 
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ments  encouraged  these  Christian  peasants  to  settle 
down  as  farmers.  They  occupied  the  poorer  uplands 
in  the  Conjeeveram  Taluq  They  had  brought  with 
them  the  talent  for  dry  land  cultivation  so  much 
in  vogue  in  the  Ceded  Districts  and  the  Northern 
Circars.  The  heavy  plough  for  stirring  the  soil  deep, 
the  guniaha,  or  grubber,  for  scarifying  the  surface 
soil,  the  goru  for  sowing,  and  the  Papatam  or  bul- 
lock-hoe for  interculturing  were  all  duly  introduced. 
And  above  all,  splendid  stocks  of  Nellore  bulls  were 
worked  on  the  poor  soil.  At  the  village  of  Kelacheri, 
near  Streeperambudur.  there  is  an  important  settle- 
ment of  these  Christian  farmers.  The  village  is 
situated  on  a low  laterite  eminence  indicative  of 
extreme  barrenness.  On  the  waste  lands  not  even  a 
dried  up  blade  of  grass  can  be  seen  in  the  dry 
weather.  The  District  was,  when  I was  last  at 
Kelacheri  passing  through  a severe  drought.  And 
yet,  I was  astonished  to  find  splendid  crops  of 
cholum,  horse-gram,  cumlm  and  paddy  growing  on 
those  poor  lands,  while  in  the  village  of  Ooovum, 
under  the  Coovum  tank,  the  paddy  crops  cultivated 
by  the  Tamulians  were  withering.  That  the  success 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  poorer  lands  by  the  Christians 
was  due  to  better  ploughing,  better  manuring,  and 
better  cattle,  will  be  found  in  the  following  short 
account  of  the  management  of  a farm  by  one  of 
the  Christian  settlers. 

A.  has  70  cawnies,  or  about  93  acres,  under  culti- 
vation, of  which  30  cawnies  are  wet  and  40  cawnies 
dry.  He  keeps  7 pairs  of  working  cattle,  each  pair 
costing  on  an  average  R150,  besides  20  cows  and 
2 buffaloes.  The  whole  of  the  straw,  both  paddy 
and  cholum,  ana  the  horse-gram  produced  in  the 
farm  are  consumed  by  his  stock.  There  are,  in 
addition,  15  acres  of  grazing  ground.  The  working 
cattle  are  given  cake  and  paddy  bran  in  addition, 
which  cost  him  about  R150  per  annum.  The  dead 
stock  consists  of  7 ploughs  (much  bigger  than  the 
ordinary  plough).  5 guntalcas  or  grubbers,  7 papaddms 
or  bullock-hoes,  4 seed-drills,  6 carts,  6 mamoties, 
&c.  The  carts  are  engaged  in  bringing  tank-mud 
and  other  manures  from  distant  places,  and  carting 
the  produce  to  the  farmstead.  The  preparation  of 
the  land  both  for  the  dry  and  wet  is  somewhat 
similar ; for  these  Christians  generally  carry  on  the 
dry  system  of  paddy-cultivation  recommended  by  me 
in  my  last  article.  With  the  early  showers  of  rain, 
the  heavy  plough  is  worked  in  the  land  deep  about 
four  times  ; then  the  land  is  grubbed  by  means  of 
the  goru  twice,  and  then  the  gun-taka  is  worked  twice. 
When  the  time  for  sowing  comes,  the  goru.  is  again 
worked,  and  seeds  sown  in  regular  liues  by  means 
of  the  goru  which  is  convertible  into  a seed-drill. 
After  sowing  the  gunlaka  is  worked  to  consolidate 
the  soil  and  level  the  field.  During  the  growth  of 
the  crop  the  bullock-hoe  is  worked  between  the  rows 
of  plants.  Thus  at  the  very  outset  of  life  the  young 
plants  get  all  opportunities  of  striking  their  roots 
deep  into  the  soil  so  as  to  get  nourishment  from 
the  moist  sub-soil.  The  plants  are  thus  able  to 
withstand  drought  and  bear  good  crops. 

Now,  this  system  is  certainly  in  advance  of  the 
usual  practice  in  Chingleput  and  elsewhere.  The 
Christian  cultivators  have  not  grown  poorer  by  in- 
vesting more  money  in  cattle  and  implements.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  comparatively  richer.  The 
I fine  crops  of  cholum  and  paddy  raised  year  after 
I year  on  very  pool'  soils  have  not  taught  a lesson 
| to  the  neighbouring  ryots.  For  more  than  one 
I hundred  years  these  Christians  have  been  carrying 
| on  a system  of  high  farming  which  has  no  parallel 
] elsewhere  jn  Chingleput,  Though  they  differ  from 
their  neighbours  in  religion  they  fire  of  the  ryot 
class;  share  the  same  prejudices  and  superstitions) 
1 and  yet  with  more  than  100  years  contract  have 
not  been  able  to  produce  any  impression  in  the 
minds  of  the  Tamil  population  regarding  their  system 
of  cultivation.  It  is  confidently  asserted  by  many 
that  our  ryots  8 re  thoroughly  alive  to  their  own 
interests  ; that  all  that  is  needed  for  their  improve- 
ment is  to  show  them  practically  that  the  adoption 
of  a certain  system  will  pay  them,  and  they  will 
I readily  take  to  it,  What  answer  will  these  apologists 
1 given  pi9  when  I show  them  that  the  ryots  of  Peiam- 
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bftkam,  a village  within  two  miles  of  Kelacheri, 
have  not  to  the  slightest  extent  been  influenced  by 
the  every  day  practice  in  Kelacheri  carried  on  for 
the  last  one  hundred  years?  Really  there  is  some- 
thing rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmark. — Madras  Mail. 


THE  KELANI  VALLEY  TEA  ASSOCIA 
TION  (LIMITED). 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


The  Directors  feel  much  satisfaction  in  submitting 
to  the  Shareholders  the  Report  and  accounts  of  the 
Company  for  the  past  year  (1892). 

The  Estimate  of  Tea  for  1892  was,  including  the 
produce  from  Dover,  302,000  lb  ; but  owing  to  a con- 
tinuance of  abnormally  unfavourable  weather,  the 
quantity  actually  secured  was  only  260,085  lb.  shew- 
ing a deficiency  of  41,915  lb.  on  the  estimate,  and, 
gratifying  as  present  results  are,  they  would  have 
been  still  more  favourable  but  for  this  short  fall. 

Although  the  Factory  and  Machinery  are  new, 
and  thoroughly  efficient,  the  Directors  have  decided 
to  commence  writing  down  their  cost,  and  10  per 
cent,  amounting  to  £531  19s  7d,  has  accordingly  been 
written  off  for  depreciation. 

Including  the  small  balance  of  £28  10s  9d  brought 
forward  from  last  account,  the  Company’s  net  profits 
for  the  year  amount  to  £3,245  5s  5d,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  appropriate  as  follows  ;— 

£3,245  5 5 

Interim  dividend  of  5 per 
cent  paid  in  September, 

1892,  absorbed  ...  ...  £503  14  0 

It  is  now  proposed  to  pay 
a final  dividend  of  15  per 
cent  (free  of  Income  Tax) 
makifig  20  per  cent  for  the 

year 1,511  2 0 

To  place  to  Reserve 
Fund,  (bringing  it  up  to 


£1,000)  . 345  10  0 


2,360  6 0 


Leaving  a balance  to 

carry  forward  of £884  19  0 

The  Directors,  in  the  interests  of  the  Company 
and  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Porter,  have  acquired 
the  Estate  of  Wereagalla,  almost  adjoining  Degaiessa. 

It  consists  of  230  acres  under  Tea. 

and  64  ,,  under  Forest,  &c. 

In  all  294  acres. 

This  property  is  taken  over  as  from  1st  January 
last,  the  price  paid  is  £8,250,  and  the  estimate  of 
produce  from  Wereagalla  for  the  current  year  is 
115,000  lb.  of  Tea.  The  buildings  on  the  property 
are  substantial,  and  the  factory  and  machinery 
amply  sufficient.  It  is  not  the  present  intention  to 
create  fresh  Capital,  but,  towards  providing  for  the 
purchase  of  Wereagalla,  a call  of  £2  per  share  has 
been  made  on  the  last  issue  of  397  shares,  and  a 
further  call  of  £1  per  share  will  be  made  almost 
immediately,  bringing  up  the  amount  paid  on  these 
shares  to  that  of  the  previous  issues. 

The  Company’s  acreage  now  consists  of : — 

864  acres  under  Tea  Cultivation. 

370  „ Forest,  &c. 

3 „ Grass. 


1,237  acres  in  all. 

Estate  Account,  for  the  Year  to  31st  Deo.  1892. 

£ b d 

To  Cost  of  Cultivation  and  Manufacture 
_ „ , of  Tea  w n 6,030  2 0 

To  Balance,  (gross  profit)  carried  down  i SKI  1*  0 


£9,714  16  9 


By  Net  Proceeds  of  Tea  Sold—  ,,  0,170  11  3 

By  Sundry  Receipts  in  Ceylon— Manufac- 
turing Tea  for  others,  Profit  on 
Klee,  &c.  ..  ..  ,.  526  IB  9 

By  Difference  in  Exchange  ,.  ..  17  8 9 


Profit  and  Loss  Account,  for  the  Year  to  31st 
Dec.  1892. 


To  General  Charges,  including  London  Of- 
fice Expenses,  Directors’  Fees, 
Audit  Fee,  Income  Tax,  Statio- 
ry,  &c. 

To  Interest  on  Debentures 

To  Interest  Accouut 

To  Telegrams 

To  Depreciation  on  Machinery  and  Build- 
ings at  10  per  cent 

To  Balance,  Net  Profit  for  year  carried 
to  Balance  Sheet 


£ s d 


316  17  4 
515  7 1 
76  0 9 
27  15  4 

631  19  7 

3,216  14  8 


£4,684  14  5 


A NEW  QUININE  SALT. 

Chemistry  has  just  enriched  medioine  with  a 
new  produot,  having  quinine  as  a base.  If  such 
authorities  as  MM.  Grimaux,  professor  of  ohem- 
istry  at  the  Eoole  Polytechnique,  and  Laborde, 
chief  of  the  physiological  laboratory  at  the  Paris 
Faculty  of  Medioine,  are  to  be  oredited.  their  ex- 
periments tend  to  show  that  it  is  capable  of  ren- 
dering real  service  to  therapeutics.  The  ohemioal 
in  question  is  ohlorbydro-sulpuate  of  quinine.  The 
following  are  aooording  to  MM.  Grimaux  and  Laborde. 
The  advantages  of  this  new  salt  ; — The  salt  which 
is  represented  by  the  formula  (02oH2stN202)2HCI, 
H2SO43H2O,  is  very  soluble  in  water  ; it  dissolves 
in  its  own  weight  of  water  at  an  ordinary  tem- 
perature. Under  these  conditions  it  oan  be  easily 
absorbed  by  the  digestive  organs,  while  medioinal 
sulphate  requires  more  than  700  parts  of  water, 
and  only,  apparently,  dissolves  in  the  stomaoh  by 
the  aid  of  the  acid  gastrio  juioe.  This  ease  of 
solubility  renders  it  very  useful  for  hypodermic  in- 
jections. A solution  prepared  with  5 grams  of 
salt  and  6 00.  of  water  contains  50  centigrams  of 
salt  per  oc.  A further  advantage  is  that  it  con- 
tains for  the  same  weight  the  same  quantity  of 
quinine  as  crystallized  medioinal  sulphate  ; with  7 
molecules  of  water  it  contains  74-2  per  cent,  of 
quinine,  while  medioinal  sulphate  at  7H2O  contains 
74-3  per  oent. — Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter. 


Prices  Paid  for  Java  Tea  in  London  and 
A msterdam,— Messrs.  J.  Peet  & Co.  of  Batavia 
last  month  addressed  a letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Soekaboemi  Agricultural  Association  pointing 
out  an  apparent  error  in  the  Association’s  report 
for  1892,  where  the  results  of  the  Java  tea  sales 
in  London  and  Amsterdam  for  1891  are  quoted 
as  for  18  2.  Messrs.  Peet  & Co.  appended  to  their 
letter  an  elaborate  table,  compiled  by  Messrs. 
John  Pryoe  & Co.,  giving  the  figures  for  Java  tea 
sold  during  the  years  1886-91  in  London  and  Java 
respectively,  and  the  prioes  paid.  The  average 

prices  compare  as  follows  : — 

1886  1887  1888  1889  1890  1891 

CO  OO  c c 
London  ..  43  05  37-12  37  52  31'94  37'05  36’68 

Java  ...44-33  31-75  29  99  30'96  33'81  36  01 

the  averages  of  the  totals  being  respectively  37-351o 
and  33'555o  per  half-kilogram,  the  total  amounts 
sold  in  the  six  years  being  11,967,328  half-kilos  at 
London,  and  2,827,809  half-kilos  at  Amsterdam.  In 
accordance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  Messrs, 
Peet  & Co.,  the  Secretary  of  the  Soekaboemi  As- 
sociation has  had  their  letter  with  the  appended 
table  and  his  reply  printed  and  circulated.  In 
his  nf  recL  he  oombata  the  contention  that 

better  prioes  are  obtainaDie  ,ur  JlT-  — - — L'CH'-ICII 
than  in  Amsterdam;  pointing  out  that  the  reverse 
was  the  oase  in  1891 ; and  that,  although  the 
figures  for  1892  are  not  yet  available,  there  are 
undoubted  prools  that  last  year  also  the  prioes 
fetohed  in  Amsterdam  were  higher  than  those 
realised  in  the  London  market. 


£9,714  16  3 
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TROPICAL  AGRICULTURE  * 

This  is  the  title  of  a volume  of  about  300  pages 
by  Dr.  H.  A.  Alford  Nicholls,  and  published  by 
Messrs.  Macmillan  & Co.  as  a “text-book”  in 
their  series  of  manuals  for  students.  The  book  is 
dedicated  by  the  author  to  Dr.  Joseph  Hooker  in 
addressing  whom  Dr.  Nicholls  says: — ‘‘If  there  is 
anything  useful  in  the  following  pages  the  credit 
is  due  in  a great  measure  to  you.”  We  are  told 
in  the  preface  that  the  idea  of  the  book  originated 
with  the  Jamaica  Government  having  offered  a 
premium  for  the  best  text-book  of  tropical  agri- 
culture specially  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  col'eges 
and  higher  schools  in  that  colony.  The  author's 
manuscripts  having  been  adjudged  the  best,  the 
same  Government  undertook  to  publish  it  after 
having  been  added  to  and  revised.  “It  is  not  a 
mere  compilation,”  says  Dr.  Nicholls,  “ but  the 
record  of  experience  that  has  been  gained  by  study, 
observation,  and  experimental  cultivations.” 

The  work  under  review  is  divided  into  two  parts  : 
Part  I Elementary  Agriculture,  and  Part  II  Agri- 
cultural Products.  The  first  part  treats  of  soils, 
their  origin,  distribution,  constituents,  classification 
and  properties;  of  the  plant  in  general,  the  func- 
tions of  its  different  organs,  fertilization,  germina 
tion,  nutrition,  and  the  different  modes  of  propa- 
gating plants  ; olimate ; manures;  rotation  of  crops; 
drainage  ; irrigation  ; tillage  operations ; pruning  ; 
budding  and  grafting. 

The  author  thus  explains  the  general  principle 
of  pruning  : 11  When  a branob  of  a tree  is  cut  off 
much  of  the  sap  or  nouiishment  that  would  have 
been  used  by  it  goes  to  the  branches  that  remain, 
and  more  especially  to  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
part  taken  away.  Besides  by  removing  useless 
branches,  or  as  it  is  called  ‘thinning  them  out,' 
more  air  and  light  are  allowed  to  reach  the  re- 
maining portions  of  the  plant,  and  thus  their 
assimilation  of  food  from  the  atmosphere  is  in- 
creased. The  removal  of  one  portion  of  a plant, 
whether  it  be  the  branohes,  leaves,  flowers,  or 
fruit,  is  always  followed  by  extra  development 
sooner  or  later.  If  for  instance  all  the  first  flowers 
of  young  oacao  trees  be  taken  away,  as  they  should 
be,  there  will  be  increased  fruitfulness  at  the  next 
season.  And  if  all  the  young  fruit  be  taken  off  an 
orange  tree,  flowers  will  break  out  again  and  the 
orops  will  be  reaped  at  a much  later  time."  This 
means  of  altering  the  orop  time  to  some  extent 
in  the  oase  of  fruit  trees  is,  as, the  author  remarks, 
a very  important  one  to  fruit  growers  who  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
prices  are  high  at  some  seasons  when  the  late 
crops  can  be  brought  into  the  market.  In  prun- 
ing to  increase  fruitfulness,  it  is  remarked  that 
one  has  to  observe  first  on  what  portion  of  the 
tree  or  plant  the  fruit  is  borne.  Where  it  is  borne 
by  the  wood  of  the  same  season,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  prune  out  branohes  that  are  backward  in 
growth,  and  that  have  little  or  no  fresh  wood  on 
them.  Where  the  fruit  is  borne  by  the  wood  of  the 
seoond  season,  the  young  wood  must  be  out  back 
so  as  to  allow  the  strength  of  the  plant  to  be  put 
forth  in  pushing  out  flowers  instead  of  continuing 
to  inorease  the  new  wood.  LaBtly,  where  the  fruit 
is  borne  on  the  wood  of  the  stem  or  the  mature 
branohes,  the  small  branohes  and  the  young  wood 
not  required  to  inorease  the  spread  of  the  tree  must 
fall  to  the  pruning  knife. 

In  all  cases,  however,  it  is  advised,  that  suckers 
or  “ robber-Btems”  must  be  removed  from  trees 


* A Text-book  of  Tropical  Agriculture.  By  H.  A 
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or  bushes  grown  for  their  crops,  as  they  appro- 
priate the  Eap  or  food  neoessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  flowers  and  fruit.  “ Pruning,”  we  are  told, 
“ does  not  simply  mean  chopping  at  a tree  with  a 
cutlass  so  as  to  deorease  its  bulk,  but  it  means 
an  important  operation  that  should  not  be  under- 
taken without  forethought,  or  without  some 
knowledge  of  its  principles.  We  are  cautioned  in 
cutting  a branch  not  to  injure  the  bark  of  the  tree 
which  will  grow  and  in  time  heal  up  the  wound. 
In  case  the  bark  is  torn  or  ragged,  a longer  time 
is  taken  for  the  work  of  repair,  and  the  wood  of 
the  tree  itself  may  become  decayed  and  there 
might  thus  be  permanent  injury.  In  order  to 
prevent  decay  by  the  aotion  of  the  air  and 
moisture,  or  by  inseots,  painting  the  wound  with 
tar  or  some  suoh  substance  is  recommended,  where 
the  branch  pruned  off  is  a large  one.  In  cutting 
away  small  shoots  it  is  advised  that  a sloping 
cut  should  be  made  coming  out  just  in  front  of 
the  bud,  forming  a wound  at  half  a rightangle 
with  the  branch.  The  reason  given  for  this  is 
that  as  soon  as  the  bud  developes,  the  increased 
vigour  of  growth  will  quiokly  heal  up  the  wound, 
while  if  any  considerable  portion  of  the  stem  is 
left  beyond  the  bud,  it  will  die  and  produce  deoay 
in  the  branch  or  cause  the  necessity  of  another 
pruning  operation  to  remove  it.  Pruners  are 
oautioned  not  to  operate  on  trees  or  shrubs  when 
they  are  lull  of  sap,  as  they  will  then  “ bleed” 
so  much  as  to  injure  the  plants.  “ The  circulation 
of  the  sap,"  says  the  author,  in  conclusion,  ‘‘is  not 
the  same  in  regard  to  time  in  all  plants  or  in 
the  same  plants  growing  in  different  plaoes  and 
in  different  olimates.  Observation  and  experiment 
are  therefore  necessary  to  determine  the  proper 
time  for  pruning,  and  a small  out  into  the  stem 
of  a plant  will  always  show  if  bleeding  is  likely 
to  take  plaoe." 

The  last  ohapter  in  the  first  part  of  the  book 
treats  of  budding  and  grafting;  and  the  various 
methods  of  grafting,  such  as  whip  or  tongue 
grafting,  wedge  grafting,  saddle  grafting,  crown 
grafting,  and  grafiiog  by  approach  are  all  fully 
explained  and  illustrated  by  means  of  diagrams. 

What  we  have  said  about  the  book  so  far  suffi- 
ciently indicates  what  the  author  was  led  to  believe, 
namely,  that  his  work  “ will  prove  serviceable  to 
paesant  proprietors,  owners  of  small  estates,  and 
intending  settlers  in  tropioal  oountnes,”  and  that 
“ it  has  supplied  a distinct  want.”  With  the  more 
practical  and  perhaps  the  more  useful  part  of  the 
book,  that  treating  of  plants  cultivated  in  the 
tropics,  we  shall  deal  in  another  issue. 

♦ 

Jamaica  at  the  World’s  Fair. — Exhibits,  con- 
sisting of  the  various  productions  of  the  island  of 
Jamaioa,  which  will  make  an  exceptionally  interest- 
ing oourt  at  Chioago,  will  leave  during  thiB  month. 
Coffee,  sugar,  rum,  and  coooa,  and  the  woods  of 
the  oolony  are  well  represented,  A guide-book  will 
be  issued  shortly,  audit  will  be  well  illustrated  by 
photogravures. — Daily  Chronicle. 

The  Java  Exhibition. — The  exhibition  of  indus- 
trial and  natural  preduots  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Batavia  in  the  course  of 
this  year  promises  to  be  a deoided  success.  The 
agricultural  seotion  will  include  extensive  exhibits 
of  oinohona,  including  flowering  branches  as  well 
as  dried  bark,  indigo  and  other  dyestuffs,  Bpices, 
gums  and  resins,  essential  oils  and  medicinal  drugs, 
of  native  as  well  as  European  use.  Prizes  are 
offered  for  the  best  treatises  on  the  cultivation  of 
and  commerce  in  oinohona,  pepper,  cubebs,  vanilla, 
cloves,  and  cinnamon,  and  for  the  best  projeot  for 
the  establishment  of  a cinchona-factory  in  Java, 

*~Elwtrml  Trades  Journal,  March  8, 
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COFFEE  TRADE  OF  1892  AND  PROSPECTS 
FOR  1893. 

The  position  of  coffee  has  become  of  great  interest, 
and  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  trade  in  this 
country  and  abroad  to  an  unusual  degree.  As  bearing 
upon  the  situation,  we  present  some  facts  throwing 
light  on  the  movement  of  1892-93  and  the  outlook 
for  1893-94. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  imports,  exports 
and  net  imports  or  consumption  of  coffee  in  the 
United  States  for  four  years  : — 


1889— Imports 
Exports 

Quantity, 

Pounds. 

491,441,003 

9,866,742 

Value, 

Dollars. 

84,378,649 

1,687,314 

Net  imports 
1890 — Imports 
Exports 

481,574,261 

548,008,838 

13,927,467 

82,691.335 

77,938,131 

2,274,411 

Net  imports 
1891 — Imports 
Exports 

534  081,371 
580,995,965 
- - 6,620,488 

75,663,720 

110,444,817 

1,119,297 

Net  imports 
1892 — Imports 
Exports 

574,375,477 

595,903,228 

11,540,115 

109,325,520 

136,557,692 

1,799,011 

Net  imports 

584,363,113 

134,758,681 

From  the  above  group  of  figures  and  from  stock  as 
reported  by  Smith  and  Schipper  and  the  coffee  ex- 
change, for  the  six  Atlantio  ports,  and  by  R.  Hock- 
lofer  and  C.  E.  Bickford,  for  the  Pacifio  coast,  we 


have  the  following  statement: — 

Tons. 

8toeks,  Dec.  31,  1888 17.013 

Imports  in  1889 214,988 

..  ,,  1890 238, '<29 

„ 1891 25fi,418 

>,  „ 1892 260,876 


Total  supply,  four,  years 987,724 

Less  stqcks,  Dec  . 31  1892 25,057 

Consumption,  four  years. .. . 962  667 

Average  per  year 240,667 

For  the  year  1892  the  movement  was  as  follows,: — 

Tons, 

Stocks  Jan.  1st  1892 19,878 

Imports,  1892 260,576 

Total  supply,  1892.. 280,754 

Less  stocks,  Jan.  1st  1893 25,057 


Consumpiioa  in  1892 255,097 


The  above  shows  a consumption  in  1892  largely  in 
excess  of  1891,  and  15,030  tons  above  the  annual 
average  of  four  years,  and  that  in  spite  of  high  cost. 

Messrs.  James  Oook  & Co.  report  the  deliveries  for 
oonsnmptioD,  in  Europe,  as  follows  : — 


1889  ...  399,204 

1890  ...  400,757 

1891  ...  420,106 

1892  ...  422,801 


Total  four  years  1,642,868 


Average  per  year  410,717 

„ „ United  State j (our  figures)  240,667 

Average  Europe  and  United  Stat.-s  651,384 


The  above,  on  the  basis  of  seventeen  bBgs  to  the 
ton,  shows  an  average  annual  consumption  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  of  11,073,528  bags,  and  this  ia 
f-iirly  correct.  Last  year  the  consumption,  based  on 
onr  table  f >r  1892  and  Cock  & Co.’s  for  Europe,  ab- 
sorbed 11,534,466  bags  ; according  to- James  Cook  & 
Co.’s  tables  for  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
11,768,747  bags.  We  may  Faitly  estimate  from  the 
above  group  of  figures,  which  include  the  Paoifio 
coast  movement,  that  Europe  and  the  United  States 
must  have  not  less  than  11,500,000  to  11,750,000  bags 


to  meet  1893  requirements,  and  this  for- 
bids any  increase  in  consumption  over  1892. 

This  ought  to  be  cor  siderable,  in  view 

of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  and  the 
unequaled  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  fear  of 
cholera,  prevalence  of  strikes  and  a drawback  to 
trade  and  commerce  from  changing  political  conditions 
rnav  tend  to  hold  consumption  steady  or  reduce  its 
volume.  These  factors  make  coffee  a good  article  for 
specula'ion  and  brmg  into  prominence  all  informa- 
tion as  *0  the  position  ard  condition  of  nrop«. 

In  1892  the  Empire  of  Brazil  cleared  7,014,000  bags 
of  Rio  and  Santos  coffee  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  which  quantity  represents  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  actual  consumption,  or  63J  per  oent  of  11,500,000 
bags  actually  consumed. 

In  March,  1892,  W.  Schoffer  & Co.  gave  it  aR  their 
opinion  that  Rio,  Santos  and  Pahai  would  give  a 
maximum  export  of  7,000,000  bags  ; others  estimated 
7 425,000  bBgs.  An  official  statement  from  the  Minis 
ter  of  Finance  to  the  Bureau  of  American  Re- 
pub’ics  makes  the  exports  from  Rio,  Santos  end 
Victoria,  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1892,7,337,122 
bags.  This  Bbows  pretty  fair  estimates’  by  the 
Rotterdam  brokers.  With  the  huge  Brazil  orop  of 
1892,  the  visible  supply  of  the  world  Jan.  1,  1993, 
was  only  405,000  bags  larger  than  Jan.  1,  1892. 
Europe  shows  a trifling  gain  in  consumption,  a paltrv 
2,700  tons,  while  the  United  States  shows  an  increase  of 
about  15.000  tons  or  more  than  one-balf  the  increase 
reported  in  the  world’s  visible  supply. 

The  next  Brazil  crop  is  estimated  at  5,500,000  bags. 
The  Java  1893-94  crops  are  reported  as  showing  a large 
falling  off.  Reports  of  a decreased  yield  come  from 
the  Malaber  coast,  Manila  and  Colombia.  There  has 
been  an  extension  of  the  industry  in  Mexico  and 
CeD*ral  America,  but  the  new  plantations  are  notfar 
erongh  advanced  to  warrant  counting  upon  them  as 
likely  to  largelv  exceed  last  year’s  orop.  Porto  Rico 
and  Jamaica  will  have  a good  crop. 

Thepe  facts  are  sufficient  to  awaken  unusual  in- 
terests in  the  Rotterdam  estimates  of  this  apriDg 
end  to  cause  the  bears  considerable  anxiety. 
Definite  information  about  coffee  is  not  at  com- 
mand and  at  all  times  the  returns  are  imperfect. 

At  present  the  prospects  are  that  the  world’s  crops 
are  not  likely  to  yield  a supply  equal  to  last  year’s 
consumption  of  11,500,000  bags,  if  present  estimates 
of  the  Brazil  crop  are  anywhere  near  correct.  If 
the  Brazil  crop  turns  out  as  some  figure,  4,751,000 
bags,  then  the  supply  will  be  largely  below  last  year’s 
absorption.  To  mady  it  looks  like  another  year  of  high 
prices  and  big  consumption. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received  the  London 
Grocer  of  Feb.  lltb,  and  take  therefrom  the  following, 
hearing  upon  the  prospects  for  coffee  : 

COFFEE  AS  VIEWED  BV  THE  LONDON  “GROCEB.” 

“ Much  as  a return  to  lower  prices  ia  to  be  de- 
sired iu  the  interests  of  the  home  trade,  it  is  feared 
that  prices  of  coffee  wiH  continue  to  range  high 
for  some  time  to  come,  and  buyers  must  be  pre- 
prepared for  the  worst  if  they  do  Dot  wish  to  be 
placed  altogether  in  a disadvantageous  position. 
Although  stocks  in  Europe  are  belived  to  be  much 
heavier  than  they  were  in  February  last,  a circum- 
stance like  this  is  of  little  moment  when  weighed 
against  the  probability — yea,  almost  certainty — of 
failing  supplies  through  a deficiency  in  the  world’s 
orops  , and  while  the  disparity  between  the  quanti- 
ties proiuoed  and  those  consumed  exists,  no  re- 
lief from  the  present  strained  situation  of  the  ar- 
ticle oan  reasonably  he  expeoted.  What  renders 
the  maintenan'e  of  stiff  rates  for  coflee  an  almost 
foregone  conclusion,  is  the  f*ot  that  the  produc- 
tion generally  is  contracting  rather  than  expand- 
ing and  the  scarcity  complained  of  is  more  the  re- 
sult of  a prolonged  absence  of  supply  than  of  auy 
sudden  or  marked  increase  of  demand.  The  lat- 
ter, if  too  brisk  or  extensive,  might  be  kept  nnder 
efficient  control,  and  so  moderated  as  to  bring  it 
within  necessary  bounds ; but  over  the  aggregate 
supplies  from  different  countries  do  influence  can  be 
exeroised  beyond  that  of  repeatedly  advanomg  quota- 
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tion  for  the  berry,  snd,  when  these  fail  to  attract 
the  requisite  shipments  hither,  there  is  no  help  for 
it  bnt  to  pay  the  utmost  raooey  for  the  best  assort- 
ment that  can  be  got.  la  times  of  dearth,  great 
inconvenience  and  difficulty  are  experienced,  and  that, 
too,  for  a whole  season  or  more,  as  the  coffee  plant 
requires  several  ytars  before  it  is  fairly  mature;!  and 
oapable  of  bearing  any  amount  of  berries ; and  let 
it  be  as  eagerly  and  urgently  wanted  as  may  be,  its 
cultivation  is  one  that  is  always  tardy,  and  which 
cannot  in  the  least  be  hurried.” — American  Grocer. 


COFFEE  IN  NORTH  BORNEO. 

The  Commissioner  of  Lands  in  British  North  Borneo 
says  that  about  330  acres  were  planted  with  Liberian 
Coffee  by  Europeans  during  1892  and  that  prepartions 
are  in  progress  for  planting  other  330  acres  in  1893. 
This  giveB  a total  of  660  acres  for  the  two  years 
not  including  laud  planted  by  Chinese  and  Natives. 
The  present  appearance  of  the  young  coffee  is,  we 
understand,  very  encouraging. 

Coffee  planting  is  being  pushed  on  the  West  Coast  of 
British  North  Borneo  by  Mr.  K.  M.  Little  the  Resident 
aud  by  Mr.  P.  F.  Wise  who  are  distributing  Liberian 
seeds  and  seedlings  among  the  natives.  Tne  system 
adopted  in  Java  ensures  the  planting  by  each  man  of 
at  least  fifty  coffee  trees,  the  produce  of  which  must 
be  sold  to  the  Government  at  a fixed  price. — Straits 
Times , April  5. 



SCIENCE  IN  PLANTING. 

The  question  which  is  just  now  agitating  the  plant- 
ing community  of  Ceylon  is  whether  or  no  it  would 
be  advisable  for  the  Planters  Association  to  engage 
the  services  of  an  Agricultural  Chemist,  in  order  to 
see  if  an  improvement  cannot  be  effected  in  the  quality 
of  the  tea  end  the  yield  per  acre  by  applying  ferti- 
lisers on  a scientific  plan.  It  has  been  very  noticeable 
in  Ceylon,  as  it  also  has  been  in  Travaucore,  and  we 
believe  in  every  other  tea  district,  that  the  leaf 
plucked  for  the  first  year  or  two  off  bushes  grown 
on  soil  that  had  not  before  known  tea,  oontained 
some  high  quality  which  it  subsequently  lost,  and 
which  no  cultivation,  however  high,  has  yet  been 
able  to  restore.  The  planter  not  naturally  con- 
siders that  science  ought  to  be  able  to  step  in 
here  and  to  say  just  what  constituent  in  the 
soil  has  been  exhausted  aud  how  it  is  possible 
to  renew  it.  Unfortunately,  agricultural  soience,  in  so 
far  as  tropical  products  ere  coueerned,  is  yet  in  its 
earliest  infancy. 

A Ceylon  planter  at  a recent  Association  Meeting 
held  in  Ceylou  concluded  a speech  strongly  in  favour 
of  employing  the  services  of  an  agricultural  chemist 
thus: — “ For  the  sake  of  our  cultivation,  I plead  for 
the  appointment  of  an  analyst  to  prove  to  us  that 
our  soils  are  liable  to  deterioration,  if  science  asserts 
they  are,  and  after  that  to  tell  us  what  to  apply  to 
preveut  it,  and  in  what  quautity,  according  to  the 
individual  requirements  of  estates,  so  as  to  safe-guard 
us  from  the  very  real  risk  of  over  stimulation.  Wrh- 
out  soientifie  direction,  experience  has  already  taught 
us  how  dangerous  artificial  manure  may  be.”  We  do 
not  question  that  an  analyst  would  be  able  to  tell 
whether  the  soil  had  deteriorated  or  not,  and  after 
that  he  might  be  able  to  say  what  fertiliser  cught  to 
be  applied — theoretically  ; but  it  would  not  ne.d  u.a  ay 
experiments  to  prove  that  the  efL  ct  produced  by  arti- 
ficial manure.”,  in  theory  and  practice,  are  by  no  means 
oue  and  the  same.  “Without  scientific  direc'ioD 
experience  has  taught  us  how  dangerous  artificial 
manure  maybe”;  bnt  experience  has  a so  taught  us 
that  with  scientific  direction  it  may  be  equally  if  nai 
more  dangeious.  If  a man,  fee'ing  seedy  and  out 
of  sorts,  were  to  consult  a chemist  and  to  be 
told  that  he  could  soon  be  cured,  only  that  he  must 
give  up  all  solid  foo  1 ana  take  nothing  but  tabloids 
and  lozenges,  he  would  look  on  that  chemist  as  a 
lunatic,  and  yet  this  is  practically  the  advice  that 


the  agricultural  chemist,  fresh  out  from  home' 
tenders  to  planters.  He  forgets  that  coffee  estates 
cannot  be  allowed  to  lie  fallow  every’  few  years,  or 
that  change  of  crops  cannot  be  practised  on  teafields, 
and  because  he  has  doubled  the  yield  of  some  acres 
of  turnips,  he  considers  that  similar  treatment  will 
give  a similar  result  with  tea  and  coffee,  which  is 
much  the  same  as  arguing  that  one  and  the  same  treat- 
ment will  cure  hayfevfr  and  malaria.  As  a matter 
of  faot.  at  the  present  time  the  practical  knowlelge 
of  planters  is  much  more  valuable  than  any  informa- 
tion agricultural  science  can  give.  But  it  should  not 
be  so.  If  a yoai  g fel'ow,  blesL  with  oommon  sense, 
were  brought  out  uow  either  to  Southern  India  or 
Oeylon,  who  thoroughly  understool  the  theories  of 
agricultural  chemistry,  and  if  he  were  allowed  to  ex- 
periment  here  an  1 there,  at  the  end  of  ten  years  he 
would  probably  have  killed  a few  acres  of  tea  or  coffee 
and  injured  a few  more,  but  bis  advice  wou'd  then  be 
most  valuable  and  he  would  be  able  to  furnish  with- 
out hesitation  that  information  about  fertilisers  whioh 
the  piantiue  industry  needs  so  badly  at  the  present  day. 
— Jfadras  ATail,  April  6. 


VARIOUS  AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 

To  have  bright  lamp-light,  soak  the  wicks  in 
vinegar  before  usiDg  them  in  a lamp.  Wash  smoke- 
stained  chimneys  in  warm  water  and  soap,  and 
rub  while  wet  with  vinegar  or  dry  salt.  They 
oan  also  be  cleaned  in  warm  water  and  soda,  and 
then  in  warm  water  and  ammonia. — Progress. 

The  medical  qualities  of  nutmega  are  worthy 
of  considerable  attention,  on  account  of  their  value 
in  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea,  many  cases  quickly 
yielding  to  the  administration  of  half  a drachm  in 
milk.  Sleeplessness  may  be  effectually  relieved 
by  them  when  opium  fails  and  chloral  is  not 
advisable.  They  are  also  a sedative  in  delirium 
tremens,  and  oan  be  given  with  safety  and  marked 
benefit. — Progress. 

Tea  Freights. — The  arrarg'ment  sanctioned  at 
Tuesday’s  meeting  of  t' a shippers  is  as  follows: 
Agreeme  t wilh  the  Conference  liners  to  be  for  three 
years  cer’am,  terminating  at  the  end  of  that  period 
on  six  months’  no' ice  forom  shippers  wishin,'  to  with- 
draw : failing  such  notice  the  agreement  to  continue 
UDtil  six  months’  notice  is  given  on  either  side.  The 
rate  of  freight  to  be  15s  per  ton  as  customary,  above 
the  rate  for  whi  at  I'cserd,  ai  d jute  ruling  during 
the  previous  month,  subject  to  a return  of  5s  per  ton 
payable  as  heretofore  to  those  shippers  who  confine 
their  shipments  dur':n<  the  ye  iod  of  the  agreement 
exclusively  to  Conference  liners.  The  minimum  rate 
to  be  35s  gross.  All  returns  to  be  payable  up  to 
the  termination  of  th^agreemeut.  A'lrebat  s earned 
up  to  31st  July,  1892,  to  paid  in  full. — Statesman. 

Tea  in  Russia. — In  a paper  read  before 
the  Society  of  Arts  on  28th  February,  on  “Russia  as 
n Field  for  Tourists,”  Sir  Edward  Braddon,  k c.m.g., 
thus  referred  to  tea  in  Russia  : — 

Russian  tea,  as  it  is  drunk  by  prince,  and  peer,  and 
peasant,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a dismal  substitute  for  the 
cheering  cup  as  it  is  known  in  England  ; and  herein 
was  one  of  my  few  disappointments ; I expected 
great  things  of  that  tea  which  is  transported  over- 
land, in  brick  or  otherwise,  from  Kumaon,  manu- 
factured with  the  aid  of  a samovar,  and  served 
with  a slice  of  lemon  instead  of  cream — I realised 
so  little  of  my  anticipated  joy,  that  I abstained  from 
tea  altogether  after  the  first  day  or  two.  Nor  can 
I consider  it  a success,  as  tea,  with  the  Russians 
themselves  ; it  is  only  an  excuse  for  the  hot-water 
cure  recommended,  for  dyspepsiaos,  the  infusion, 
made  in  a small  tea-pot  of  a pint  measure,  being 
diluted  again  and  again  with  a gallon  or  two  of  hot 
water,  without  any  thought  of  adding  fresh  tea.  The 
tea  at  the  railway  restaurants  is  one  of  the  worst 
features  of  Russian  railway  journeys;  indeed,  it  is  the 
only  unfavourable  feature  that  was  impressed  upon  ns. 
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MCTURAJAWELA  lands. 

We  learn  that  Mrs.  J,  F.  Obeyegekere  bought 
a oonple  of  days  ago  the  (1,326)  acres  of  Mutu- 
rajawela  which  some  time  ago  belonged  to  Mr. 
J.  W.  Home.  Originally,  it  belonged  to  Baron 
Delmar,  then  to  Baroness  Roohefoucault,  next 
to  the  OavandLhes,  then  to  Mr.  Home,  next  to 
Mr.  Akbar,  from  him  Mr.  Tambyah,  Shroff  of  the 
Mercantile  Bank  bought  it  and  sol  d it  to  Mrs. 
J.  P.  Obeyesekere.  This  enterprising  lady — an  ex- 
ample to  Sinhalese  ladies  in  high  life  and  one  who 
should  receive  royal  recognition  by-and-by — intends 
to  cultivate  it  with  paddy  if  possible.  W e think 
Government  should  help  Mrs.  Obeysekere  to  do  this 
by  preventing  salt  water  flowing  from  the  canal  and 
by  having  the  flood  outlets  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try restored.  When  the  seat  of  the  Sinhalese  kings 
was  in  Cotta  the  whole  traot  of  fields  extending 
to  Pamunugama  was  successfully  cultivated  with 
paddy,  and  it  was  so  fertile  as  to  deserve  the  name 
Muturajewela,  which  is  rendered  by  some  as 
the  “ pearl  of  royal  fields.”  The  conditions  neces 
sary  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  these  fields 
are  outlets  to  drain  away  the  superfluous  water 
that  flood  them  after  rains,  and  dams  to  keep 
out  the  flow  of  salt  water  from  the  oenal  to  them. 
In  this  conneotioD,  the  completion  of  the  Flood 
Outlets  oannot  bo  too  strongly  pressed  on  Go- 
vernment. The  Dutoh  had  several  canals  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  out  to  prevent  the 
floods.  Their  traoes  are  still  to  be  found  and 
if  only  these  canals  were  restored  some  of  the 
fields  in  the  Western  Provinoe  that  are  now 
abandoned  might  be  cultivated  with  sucoess. 



DELGOLLA  ESTATE  CO.,  LD. 

Report  of  proceedings  at  the  extraordinary  general 
meeting  of  the  Delgolla  Estate  Co.,  Ld.  held  at 
Hatton  on  the  11th  day  of  April  1893. 

Present.— Messrs.  W.  D.  Gibbon  (in  the  chair), 
Thomas  Mackie,  Buxton  Laurie,  0.  C.  Shepard  and 
A.  P.  Waldock.  Messrs.  A.  E.  Wright  and  W.  Forbes 
Laurie  were  represented  by  their  Attorneys  and 
Messrs.  G.  W.  Suhren  and  W.  W.  Sevier  by  proxy. 

Notice  calling  the  meeting  was  read. 

Minutes  of  the  general  meeting  held  on  the  20th 
January  1893  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  for  season  ending  28th 
February  1893  were  taken  as  read  and  passed.  Com- 
menting on  these  the  Chairman  pointed  out  that  the 
sum  subsequently  realized  for  the  cacao  and  coffee  in 
store  at  28th  February  was  nearly  R900  in  excess  of 
the  sum  estimated. 

declaration  of  dividend. 

Mr.  Shepard  proposed : — “ That  in  view  of  the 
produce  in  store  having  realized  more  than  was 
anticipated  a dividend  of  9 per  cent  be  paid  instead 
of  8 per  cent  as  recommended  in  the  report.”  This 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Wright  and  carried. 

ELECTION  OF  DIRECTORS. 

Mr.  Waldock  proposed  the  re-election  of  Messrs. 
Mackie  and  Buxton  Laurie,  the  retiring  Directors. 
Seconded  bv  Mr.  Shepard  and  carried. 

ELECTION  OF  AUDITOR  FOR  THE  CURRENT  SEASON. 

Mr.  Gibbon  proposed  and  Mr.  Mackie  seconded: — 
“That  Mr.  John  Guthrie  be  appointed  Auditor.” — 
Carried. 

DATE  OF  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Mr.  Laurie  proposed : — “That  the  ordinary  general 
meeting  of  the  Company  be  fixed  for  the  21st  day 
of  April  in  each  year,”  seconded  by  Mr.  Mackie  anci 
carried. 

The  Chairman,  who  had  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  Company’s  properties, gave  a short  general 
report.  He  said  that  lie  had  been  most  favourably 
impressed  with  their  present  appearance  and  future 
prospects.  The  young  cooonuts  on  Delgolla  were 
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coming  on  very  well  and  promised  in  a few  years  to 
become  a valuable  adjunct  to  the  profits  of  the 
Company.  Last  year’s  clearing  of  29  acres  p’anted 
with  cacao,  Liberian  coffee,  and  coconuts  was  look- 
ing healthy,  and  a further  clearing  of  about  60  acres 
had  been  felled  and  burnt  off  preparatory  to  being 
similarly  planted.  The  new  bungalow  was  approach- 
ing completion  and  would  be  finished  by  about  July. 

As  regards  Isabel,  an  estate  of  160  acres,  of  which 
about  150  acres  are  planted  with  cacao  and  a few 
coconuts — the  Chairman  stated  that  the  property 
had  for  many  years  given  a good  return  aud  with 
liberal  cultivation  and  the  attention  that  would  be 
devoted  to  supplies  and  shade  trees,  should  do  still 
better  in  the  future,  and  prove  a valuable  addition 
to  the  Company.  He  strongly  recommended  the 
further  extension  of  this  estate  by  the  acquisition, 
if  possible,  of  land  in  the  vicinity.  Summing  up  he 
said  that  he  had  been  well  pleased  with  the  property 
on  his  first  visit  previous  to  the  inception  of  the 
Company,  but  now  on  his  second  visit  he  had  been 
much  struck  with  the  improvement  in  general 
appearance,  and  considered  that  the  shareholders 
had  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  their 
property,  which  he  thought  was  a valuable  and 
steadily  improving  investment.  There  being  no  further 
business  before  the  meeting  it  was  closed  with  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

A.  P.  Waldock,  Secretary. 

FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS. 

The  amount  at  credit  of  profit  and  loss  account 
leaves  a balance  of  R13,324'44  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
out  of  this  sum  the  Directors  now  propose  to  pay 
a dividend  of  8 per  cent  on  the  original  capital  of 
R144,000,  leaving  a balance  of  R.804‘44  to  be  carried 
forward. 

The  Directors  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  a satisfac* 
tory  result,  considering  the  very  dry  season  that 
has  been  experienced,  and  which  materially  affected 
the  yield  of  the  various  products  in  which  the 
Company  is  interested.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
Profit  and  Loss  Statement  that  a considerable  sum 
was  incurred  under  the  head  of  interest,  owing  to  the 
estate  having  been  purchased  as  from  a date  about  three 
months  before  all  the  capital  was  subscribed. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  cacao  crop,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  shareholders  were  not  called 
upon  to  pay  for  their  shares  till  March  1892,  the 
Directors  deemed  it  advisable  to  carry  on  the  season 
till  the  end  of  February  1893,  and  February  will  in 
future  be  the  terminal  month  of  each  financial  year. 
This  will  also  accord  with  the  date  of  the  acquisition  of 
Isabel  estate  referred  to  below. 

Cacao. — The  original  estimate  for  the  season  was 
300  cwt.,  while  the  total  secured  was  335  cwt.  The 
trees  have  evidently  carried  their  crop  well,  for  the 
estate  superintendent  reports  that  the  cacao  has 
improved  in  appearance  since  the  late  rains,  and 
there  is  a good  blossom  on  the  trees.  He  esti- 
mafes  the  spring  crop  at  about  100  cwt.  Those 
interested  in  cacao  cultivation  have  reason  to  be 
pleased  with  the  satisfactory  prices  now  ruling  for 
the  product. 

Liberian  Coffee  was  estimated  at  80  cwt.,  while 
the  actual  yield  was  75  cwt.  Ou  this  also  a good 
blossom  is  reported. 

Coconuts — The  number  of  nuts  plucked  was  83,311 
as  against  an  estimate  of  80,000,  of  which  some  of  the 
best  were  selected  for  nurseries.  The  area  in  full 
bearing  is  only  about  25  acres,  so  that  the  share- 
holders will  see  that  this  cultivation  is  hut  in  its 
infancy.  A considerable  extent  is,  however  planted, 
and  the  trees  are  coming  on  well.  Each  year  will 
therefore  incres,se  the  value  bf  the  property  and  the 
profit  therefrom. 

Clearings. — Thirty  acres  of  new  land  have  been 
planted  with  oaoao,  Liberian  coffee,  and  coconuts, 
and  the  clearing  is  reported  to  be  doing  well  by  the 
Company’s  Visiting  Agent.  A further  sixty  acres  have 
been  felled  and  will  be  similarly  planted. 

Capital. — In  accordance  with  resolution  passed  in 
general  meeting,  the  Company’s  nominal  capital 
has  been  increased  to  R220,000.  The  Directory 
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decided  to  call  up  R60,f00,  making  the  total  sub- 
scribed capital  R204,000.  This  sum  it  will  be  seen 
appears  in  the  balance  sheet,  although  only  the 
original  360  shares  participate  in  dividend. 

Isabel  Estate. — With  the  addition  to  the  capital 
this  promising  property  has  been  purchased  at  a 
cost  of  R45.000.  The  directors  have  every  confidence 
that  this  will  prove  a valuable  acquisition  to  the 
Company.  The  balance  of  called-up  capital  is  to  pro- 
vide for  expenditure  on  opening  clearings,  Arc. 

♦ 

NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

Digestive  Tea  by  Electricity.—  Of  the  wonders  of 
the  electric  belt,  all  those  familiar  with  advertise- 
ments are  acquainted,  but  a new  application  of  elec- 
tricity is  announced.  The  Universal  Digestive  Tea 
Company,  Limited,  of  Manchester,  are  anxious  to 
make  known  the  fact  that  tea  dried  by  their  new 
electric  process  is  “freed  entirely  from  injurious 
tannin.  The  flavour  of  the  tea  is  more  delightful, 
and  the  theine — the  refreshing  property— remains 
unaltered.  The  tea  has  already  been  tested  and 
approved  by  over  seven  hundred  medical  men,  many 
of  whom  speak  of  it  as  the  only  safe  tea.”  We  are 
quoting  from  the  circular  of  the  company.  The 
electric  process  is,  of  course,  the  secret  of  the 
company  at  present,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  pene- 
trate its  mysteries.  This  much  is  made  known,  how- 
ever, and  the  italics  which  follow  later  on  are  not 
ours,  viz.,  that  there  is  a cylinder  which,  doubtless,  is 
as  important  a factor  in  an  e ectric  process  as  the 
drum  to  a Salvation  Army  band. 

May  Quick  Digestion  Wait  on  Appetite. — The 
following  (cays  the  circular)  “speaks  for  itself”: — 
At  >he  suggestion  of  a doctrr  a sample  pound  of  tea 
was  divided  into  two  half-pounds.  One  half-pound 
was  put  into  the  cylinder  for  twenty- fhe  miuu:es  aisd 
treated  by  the  electrio  process;  nt  (he  end  of  tbat 
time  an  ordinary  strength  infusion  was  made  from 
Such  of  the  half-pounds,  ana  tested  to  show  the  action 
on  the  digestion  of  starchy  ford.  In  the  tea  that  had 
been  treated  bv  tbe  electrio  process  digestion  was 
complete  in  eiyht  minutes ; but  the  same  tea,  not  fo 
tree  ted, delayeti  « L<  esiou  three  hours  and  twelve  minutes. 

The  New  Process  Improves  the  Tea.— Any  tea 
can  b?  treated  by  this  process  it  appears.  “The  com- 
pany treats  all  kinds  of  tea — Indian,  China,  or  Ceylon 
tea.  We  thick”  (says  the  circular)  “ that  few  will 
inn  the  risk  of  drinbiDg  tea  that  has  cot  been  dried 
by  the  electrio  process,  when  the  new  process  im- 
proves the  tea,  makes  it  perfectly  safe,  aud  does  not 
increase  the  price.  In  order  that  the  fullest  investi- 
gation may  be  made  by  those  who  are  interested  and 
desire  to  proonre  the  beet  and  safest  tea,  the  Uni- 
versal Digestive  Tea  Company,  Limited,  will  exhibit 
♦be  tea  while  it  is  undergoing  the  process,  and  also 
shor?  several  tests  with  the  tea  both  before  and  after 
it  has  in  the  cylinder.”  The  experience  of  the 
Manchester  Co'"‘Uany  should  give  a stimulus  to  the 
experiments  of  those  ingenious  inventors  who  are  en- 
deavouring to  apply  elec‘',citJ  *he  drying  of  tea 
during  manufacture. 

Coffee  in  America.— Messrs.  W.  D.  Du.',£let  & 0o- 
report : — The  coffee  markets  at  New  York  for  lll0r..e 
than  a week  past  have  been  fevemh  ai  d unsettled, 
there  being  a number  of  sudden  declines  and  recoveries, 
in  which  fluctuations  were  generally  confined  to  the 
narrow  limit  of  ten  and  fifteen  points.  Very  little  in 
the  way  of  new  speculative  business  was  drawn  in,  and 
since  thelstinst.  the  trading  in  contracts  for  future 
delivery  was  almost  no  larger  than  cash  sales  from 
warehouses  to  the  regular  trade.  It  is  worthy  of 
notied  that,  while  the  market  for  several  months  past 
has  been  controlled  by  speculative  influences,  the 
aotual  volume  of  speculative  transactions  has  been 
all  the  time  growing  smaller  and  smaller  in  Loth 
Europe  and  America.  Apparently,  the  temper 
of  operators  bas  been  undergoing  some  change,  and, 
whereas  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  general  ciaze 
some  months  ago  to  be  bullish,  there  is  now  an  in- 
clination towards  the  bear  side,  Trices  at  the  close 
.vere  lower  than  at  any  time  sjuce  early  jjj  tjje  year, 


with  locil  traders  working  f;  r a further  decline,  and 
the  professional  hears  selling  moderately.  The  rcec- 
tion  seems  due  to  the  discovery  that  the  discount- 
ing of  the  deficiency  id  the  present  crop  yield  had 
been  ca-ried  too  far,  and  tint,  at  the  lowest  yield 
estimated,  the  world’s  large  visible  supply,  with  the 
enormous  invisible  s(ock  cariied  over  from  last  year, 
will  be  more  than  f-ufficient  to  meet  ordinary  consump- 
tion until  ihe  next  cr<p  becomes  available.  Dad  it 
lot  been  for  this  sniplus  stock,  wLich  is  always  in- 
vi-ible  snd  impo-eible  to  estimate,  the  shortage  of 
the  present  crop  would  have  been  felt  more  severely. 
— II.  and  C.  Mail , March  24. 


REMARKABLE  EXPERIENCE  OF  A CEY- 
LON PLANTER  ; HIS  GUN  STRUCK  BY 
LIGHTNING. 

A gentleman  retidem  on  a tea  plantation  between 
2,100  and  3,0C0  feet  above  sca-lcvel  writes  to  us  : — 

April  11. — I do  not  wish  my  name  published  with 
the  following,  but  if  you  think  it  has  any  interest 
to  your  readers  by  all  means  publish  it.  I ’d  like 
a scientific  opinion  on  the  subject.  One  afternoon 
lately  I was  in  the  jungle  with  2 coolies  superin- 
tending the  cutting  of  a path.  We  got  to  the  edge 
of  the  jungle  into  light  cnena  juBt  as  a thunder- 
storm came  on.  Rain  did  not  fall  till  later  on.  I 
was  carrying  a gun  on  my  right  shoulder,  when 
suddenly  my  gun  was  knocked  out  of  my  hand  and 
thrown  about  4 feet  in  front  of  me,  and  I saw 
very  red  lightning  under  the  rim  of  my  hat  and 
found  myself  knocked  down  and  sitting  with  my  legs 
straight  out  in  front  of  me,  my  gun  being  4 feet 
away  from  my  feet.  I had  on  a very  thick  pith 
hat  and  tweed  clothes,  and  there  was  a smell  of 
singeing  either  from  the  cover  of  the  hat  or  from 
my  clothes  I suppose.  A cooly  about  3 feet  from  me 
who  had  a billhook  in  his  hand  remained  standing ; 
and  when  I spoke  to  him  he  remarked  that  my 
gun  had  been  struck  by  lightning.  I suppose  this 
was  really  the  case,  and  that  the  gun  being  knocked 
out  of  my  hand  instantaneously,  the  electric  fluid 
hit  the  ground  instead  of  hitting  me.  The  above 
may  seem  rather  like  a yarn,  but  if  I had  col- 
lapsed from  fright  when  the  clap  of  thunder  came 
I should  have  gone  to  earth  in  a heap  gun  and  all. 
The  gun  has  only  two  small  dents  in  it  from  its  fall, 
and  I had  no  bruise  of  any  kind  or  any  feeling 
that  anything  unusual  had  happened,  except  of 
course  a momentary  fright  and  a feeling  of  grati- 
tude for  what  seemed  to  me  a most  providential 
escape. 

The  only  parallel  case  we  can  recall  is  that  of 
the  Geylon  Rifla  soldiers  who  were  struck  down 
in  their  barraob3  just  as  they  were  about  to 
mouDt  guard,  a good  many  years  ago.  The  event 
is  recorded  as  follows  : — 

1854. — 22nd  May.  Awful  thunderstorm  bringing  in 
montoon  from  3 to  9 a.m..  Rifle  Barrack  struck  by 
lightning  in  Colombo,  29  men  accoutred  stiuck  down 
and  more  or  less  injured,  rifles  twisted,  40  men 
kuocked  down  by  ebook.  (On  16th  May,  storm  at 
Galle,  lightning  made  hole  near  Fort  wall  3 feet 
diamqfer  by  20  feet  deep.) 

-f, — 

PLANTING  IN  EAST  AND  WEST 
AFRICA. 

{From  the  letter  of  a Ceylon  Planter  in  East  Africa.) 

Civilization  is  fast  catching  us  up — hand  over  fist, 
for  the  Chief  Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  our  Rail- 
way line  is  out,  and  hard  at  work  getting  ready 
to  begin  operations,  so  sometime  between  this  and 
Christmas  next  I hope  to  see  the  cutting  of  the  first 
“ sod”  of  the  Tanga-Koroague  line.  It  is  just  possi- 
ble I shall  be  opening  elose  to  the  line  soon,  some 
20-26  miles  from  this.  However  can’t  tell  till  I 
pitch  my  tent  there.  I’ve  done  a good  deal,  but 
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fancy  opening  in  our  orthodox  way  400  acres  with 
cacao ! It ’s  possible  in  Ceylon,  but  here  without 
a large  and  well-trained  labour  force  it  would  be 
foolish  to  attempt  it.  No,  I’m  steadily  going  on 
planting  as  weather  permits,  besides  continuing 
to  extend,  and  roading  the  place,  besides  having 
several  buildings  in  hand  and  all  d ne  by  the 
coolies.  I’ ve  been  successful  beyond  anything  I 
thought  it  would  turn  out  to  be  with  the  planting. 
Exceedingly  few  vacancies  and  all  plants  “ all 
ablooming  and  agrowing,”  and  looking  so  healthy. 
All  coffee. 

My  assistant  when  he  does  come  I guess  will  be 
rather  surprised. 

Lots  of  vi=itors  come  up  here.  To  tell  the 
truth  quite  becoming  a nuisance.  One  day,  bota- 
nists looking  out  for  weeds,  another,  a geologist 
“ quite  nuts”  on  brickbats  of  all  sorts.  Then  a 
Government  doctor  fully  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  Heathen  Chinee  is  far  more  subject  to 
disease  than  the  generality  of  mankind.  Then 
some  blueblooded  Prince  wanting  the  black 
man’s  medicine —Whisky  or  Brandy,  but  “/Cham- 

agne”  is  better;  or  another  member  of  Royalty  to 

orrow  money.  In  fact  at  times  quite  a series  of 
“Durbars”  here,  so  much  so  that  I am  going  to 
“debar”  them  by  putting  up  a Visitors’  Bungalow, 
where  they  can  contemplate  “ Ceylon  transplanted 
into  Africa”  at  a respectable  distance. 

Ah  ! by  the  way,  never  lend  Royalty  any  money  1 
I did  so  to  a member  of  the  “House  of  Africa,”  rather 
a big  sum  to  lose,  and  it  took  a lot  of  diplomacy  to 
get  it  back.  Knowing  that  silver  was  of  little  value 
I suppose,  this  mighty  hero  of  a hundred  fights  (fits  I 
should  say  after  a bout  of  the  bottle)  tried  on  payment 
in  kind — Indian  corn  and  a sheep,  but  as  it  was  a 
question  of  cash,  I told  him  I wanted  to  see  the  colour 
of  my  money,  in  the  politest  Ki-swahili  of  course,  and 
about  a week  after  I got  back  the  6 rupees.  They  ’re 
a beggarly  lot  some  of  them.  This  man  did  he 
choose  to  exert  his  authority  without  abusing  it,  and 
had  he  more  respect  for  himself,  his  influence  would 
1 e great,  but  I fancy  he  ’ll  lose  it  entirely  one  of  these 
days,  and  he  has  splendid  land  all  round  him,  but 
too  lazy  to  see  it  decently  cultivated.  Just  sufficient 
and  no  more ; should  a famine  occur  he ’d  be  up  in 
“ gum  ” tree,  though  I haven’t  noticed  any  growing 
here.  Such  is  life. 

By-the-bye  I hear  Van  der  Poortea  is  very  much 
disgusted  with  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  Congo.  At 
any  rate,  at  the  time  of  writing  to  me  he  was  far 
frim  elated.  I fancy.  Greenwood  must  have  seemed 
a “Paradise  lost”  to  him,  when  he  was  penning  his 
experiences  out  West:  we  say  out  West  here,  it ’s  just 
at  the  other  end  of  the  equator,  passing  through  like 
a “ skewer.”  He  was  great  on  oil  palms  and  had 
recommended  12,000  acres  to  be  planted  up  gradually 
(a  nice  little  billet  that  lasting  at  rate  of  printer's 
devil’s  estimate  of  400  acres  per  annum -30  years), 
and  the  only  place  where  they  could  plant  was 
on  an  island,  about  this  extent,  after  extermina- 
ting the  natives ! ! Guerra  al  cuchillo.  Coffee  and 
pistols  for  two  ! That ’s  the  way  to  do  it.  I can 
fancy  Van  der  Poorten,  leading  his  20  soldiers  (he  was 
going  to  ask  for  20)  on  to  victory,  “ Death  or  Glory 
boys  1”  style,  and  then,  when  they  had  driven  off 
“these  brutes  who  would  not  work  until  slavery  was 
re-established,”  he  would  commence  to  plant  up  the 
12,000  acres  with  the  20  soldiers  I suppose.  A Ceylon 
planter  can  do  anything  ! I really  think  that  Ceylon 
planters  must  belong  to  an  entirely  superior  and 
different  race  of  men  after  this  ! 


Effects  of  Tea- Tasting. — It  is  well  known  that 
the  abuse  of  aloohol,  tobacco,  opium  and  quinine 
seriously  affects  the  sight  but,  generally  speaking 
tea  has  not  been  considered  liable  to  have  suoh 
influence.  Cases  are  on  record,  however,  where 
professional  tea-tasters  have  had  to  seek  treatment 
for  weakness  of  vision,  induced  by  the  prolonged 
practice  of  tea-tasting.— Nilgiri  News. 


ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY 
OF  AUSTRALASIA. 

CoFFEE-GBOWING  IN  THE  New  HEBRIDES  : TEMPTING 
Prospects. 

Sir  John  Franklin  as  a “ Midshipman”  : One  of 
“ the  Brave  Deeds  of  Old,” 

We  have  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  from  Mr. 
Maodonald,  f.r.g.s.,  &o.,  the  Secretary,  the  receipt 
of  Vol.  X (issued  March  1893)  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  above  Society — an  interesting  number  with 
a variety  of  papers  more  or  less  referring  to  the 
Australasian  or  South  Pacific  world.  We  have  a 
progress  report  from  the  Antarotio  Committee, 
valuable  notes  on  volcanic  mountains  in  New  Zea- 
land, a progress  report  of  the  Elder  Exploring 
(Australasian)  Expedition,  notes  of  a long-forgotten 
Antarotio  voyage  in  1833.  synopsis  of  a paper 
upon  “The  Astronomical  Theory  of  an  Ice  Age,” 
Baron  Mueller  on  “The  Columbus  Jubilee,"  &a.,— 
showing  the  variety  of  the  subjects  treated.  But 
we  are  more  especially  interested  in  an  in- 
cident related  in  an  aoeount  of  the  Life  and 
Works  of  Sir  John  Franklin  by  the  Secretary,  and 
in  Mr.  Lindt’s  paper  on  the  Resources  and 
Capabilities  of  the  New  Hebrides  particularly  with 

reference  to  coffee-growing. 

Bat  to  turn  to  something  more  immediately 
practical.  Mr.  Lindt’s  paper  on  the  New  Hebrides 
really  deals  with  “a  pioneer  coffee  plantation" 
and  from  the  following  headings  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  comprehensive  enough  ; — 

1.  How  to  get  to  New  Hebrides  ; 2.  How  to 
choose  land  ; 3.  How  to  purchase  it  ; 4.  How  to 
settle  on  it  ; 5.  How  to  start  a nursery ; 6.  How  to 
clear  the  land  ; 7.  The  planting  out.  Shelter  trees  ; 
8.  Maiden  crop;  9.  Storehouses,  pulping  plant  and  their 
situation  ; 10.  Pulping,  fermenting,  washing  and 
drying  ; 11.  Pounding,  milling  and  final  drying  for 
market  ; 12.  Topping  and  pruning  the  coffee  bushes; 
13.  How  to  procure  labor;  14.  Rates  of  labor  and  cost 
of  maintenance. 

Of  oourse  no  Ceylon  planters  need  half  the  instrue- 
tion  afforded ; but  the  rest  we  must  plaoe  on 
record  for  reference  in  detail  in  our  Tropical 
Agriculturist,  merely  stating  here  that  the  islands 
referred  to  are  now  within  five  days  of  Sydney  by  a 
regular  monthly  steamer.  The  best  ooffae  land  is 
between  590  and  1,000  feet  above  sea-level  and  is 
eovercd  with  luxuriant  forest;  but  the  larger  trees 
are  left  as  shelter  and  only  the  low  jungle  or  sorub 
cleared.  As  to  purchase  of  land  £50  ossh  will  buy 
outright  from  200  to  500  acres  from  a Chief,  aooording 
to  situation.  Then  as  to  labour,  there  seems  to 
be  no  difficulty  in  getting  men  on  a three  years’ 
engagement  at  £6  wages  per  annum  .’(paid  at  the 
end  of  the  term),  the  passages  to  and  from  their 
homes  (in  other  islands)  in  all  about  £12  a head, 
being  also  paid  by  the  planter.  That  is  a totai 
Goat  of  £10  a year  for  able-bodied  men  ; but  then 
the  oosb  of  “ keep  ” has  to  be  added.  This  Mr. 
Lindt  says  is  however  merely  nominal.  Here  is 
an  extract  : — 

The  cost  of  their  keep  is  merely  nominal  on  es- 
tablished plantations.  Yams,  taro,  bananas,  maize 
and  sweet  potatoes  are  planted.  Breadfruit,  tomaka, 
maniok,  arr  <wroot,  naiap,  papua-apple,  coconuts! 
numapi  and  many  other  native  fruits  grow  wild  iii 
the  jungle.  Wheu  establishing  an  estate,  coconuts 
should  be  planted  by  the  thousand,  as  they  be- 
come a source  of  revenue  in  the  course  of  six  or 
eight  years.  Besides  the  many  uses  coconuts  are  put 
to  while  growing,  the  kernels  of  the  matured  nuts  are 
dried,  either  by  sun  or  artificial  heat,  and  thus  con- 
verted into  the  article  called  copra.  It  takes  about 
seven  thousand  nut3  to  make  one  ton  of  copra,  which  is 
worth  in  the  islands  about  £7  at  the  present  time. 
Bananas,  oranges,  grenadillas,  and  in  fact  all  tropical, 
fruits  grow  to  perfection,  and  will  no  doubt  find  a 
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ready  market  in  the  future.  Yams  and  other  native 
food  can  be  bought  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  for 
one  penny,  or  its  equivalent  in  tobacco.  Of  wild 
animals  there  are  none  but  pigs.  The  few  tree 
snakes  are  all  of  the  non-venomous  kind.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  wild  pigeons  and  jungle  fowl,  and 
also  brush  turkeys  (megapodiae).  There  are  no 
cockatoos,  and  only  one  or  two  kinds  of  parrots. 
The  flying  fox  is  found,  but  not  in  such;  numbers 
as  in  the  northern  parts  of  Australia  or  New  Guinea. 

We  oonfess  the  New  Hebrides  would  seem  to  ue 
to  be  more  favourable  for  the  practical  Ceylon  coff*  e 
planter-oapitalist  than  either  East  Africa  or  Java. 
The  Australasian  market  with  a good  demand  for 
coffee  is  near  at  hand,  and  as  yet  apparently  only 
one  coffee  plantation  worthy  of  tbs  name  (that 
of  Messrs.  Roche  Brothers ; Rathmoy  estate  on 
the  island  of  Efate)  has  been  established. 

In  concluding  our  notice  we  have  to  acknowledge 
the  oourtesy  of  the  Australasian  Geographical 
Society  in  nominating  both  our  late  senior  and 
ourselves  Hon.  Corresponding  Member ; the  death 
of  the  former  as  well  as  of  Sir  James  MoBain  is 
noted  in  this  number.  We  must  endeavour  by-and- 
bye,  to  give  the  Society  a paper  on  the  dose 
connection  (trading,  business,  social  &o .,)  whioh 
ought  to  be  established  between  Ceylon  and 
Australasia:  our  tea,  cocoa,  cinnamon  Ac.  supply- 
ing their  market  and  their  frozen  meat,  wines, 
fruit  and  potatoes  bejDg  welcome  to  C dombo. 


POTTERY  IN  EGYPT. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  we  mentioned  that 
the  Government  had  lent  its  sanction  and  support  to 
a project  for  the  investigation  of  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  was  possible  to  revive  in  this  country  the 
manufacture  of  pottery  as  it  existed  iu  years  gone 
by.  Mr.  de  Morgan,  an  English  gentleman  connected 
with  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  has  been  for  some 
weeks  making  experiments  with  clays  collected  from 
different  parts  of  Egypt,  for  the  above  purpose.  A 
report  is  now  being  drawn  up  by  him  embodying  the 
results  of  his  work  and  the  opinion  that  he  has 
formed  as  to  the  chance  of  the  success  of  the  scheme. 
Until  the  report  is  submitted  to  the  Government  we 
are  unable  to  publish  Mr.  de  Morgan's  decision. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  he  is  of  opinion  that  a 
development  of  the  pottery  industry  can  be  brought 
about,  especially  in  the  ruder  articles  of  manufacture, 
where  a high  degree  of  skill  is  not  required  in  the 
finish,  and  in  the  heavier  goods,  such  as  large  jars 
and  open  vessels,  the  freight  of  which  from  Europe 
adds  greatly  to  their  cost  in  Egypt.  In  the  case  of 
highly  finished  and  lighter  ware  the  competition  of 
the  Italian  supply  renders  the  success  of  its  manu- 
facture in  this  country  very  problematical.  What  is 
chiefly  needed  is  a series  of  further  experiments  with 
native  clays  baked  in  native  kilns  under  proper  super- 
vision and  direction,  and  for  thi9  purpose  a further 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  will  be  necessary. 
Mr.  de  Morgan  leaves  Cairo  to  return  to  England  at 
the  end  of  the  week.  He  will  take  with  him  a col- 
lection of  clays  brought  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  with  which  he  will  make  further  experi- 
ments in  England. — Egyptian  Gazette , March  28. 


BADULLA  PLANTING  REPORT, 

Badclla,  April  11. 

Mabch  has  been  an  exceedingly  wet  month,  no 
less  than  14-35  inches  cf  rain  in  18  days  having 
fallen  in  what  is  usually  one  ol  our  driest  months. 
This  has  been  very  favou  -able  for  tea,  but  it  has 
entirely  ruined  all  chance  of  the  b g crops  of 
coffee  on  low  places,  that  at  one  time  seemed 
probable.  A very  fine  coffee  blossom  buist  on  the 


6th  of  March,  and  proepeots  were  *heD  excellent, 
but  we  have  had  no  regular  blossom  since  and  the 
spike  has  mostly  gone  to  wood,  while  now  it  is 
too  late  to  expect  any.  with  the  little  monsoon 
fully  on.  What  an  outcry  these  March  rains  would 
have  oaused  a few  years  back  I 

Tea  however  was  very  glad  to  get  them,  and 
since  they  set  in,  has  done  very  well  indeed  : 
some  fields;  especially  fields  pruied  within  the 
twelve  months,  have  had  tome  extraordinary  flushes, 
and  I have  heard  of  as  much  as  ore  hundred 
pounds  made  tea  per  acre  being  plucked  in  the 
month  off  a considerable  acreage.  The  weather  is  now 
quite  perfection  for  tea, — warm,  very  hot  mornings 
with  plenty  of  rain  and  Ehowers  in  the  afternoons. 
A good  deal  of  supplying  and  planting  has  been  done 
in  the  past  month  ; and  if  the  rains  last  well 
into  May  as  they  usually  do.  olearings  planted 
last  season  will  not  be  as  irregular  as  they 
promised  in  many  instances  to  be.  The  tea  market 
is  not  very  encouraging,  but  the  Uva  teas  have 
sold  well,— the  factories  in  the  district  being  all 
well  up  in  the  list  of  averages. 


TOBACCO  IN  SOUTHERN  INDIA. 

We  have  bad  a call  today  from  Mr.  G.  J«hn- 
Mongel  of  Dindigul,  who  has  had  a g"od  many 
years  of  experience  now  as  a tohaoco-grower  in 
Southern  India  and  who  was  over  here  some  years 
ago.  He  is  surprised  to  learn  of  the  failure  of 
the  European  Company’s  experiment  in  Ceylon, 
but  is  to  call  on  Mr.  Ingleten  to  learn  all  about 
it.  Mr.  Mengel  has  been  lately  making  an  in- 
teresting experiment  with  seed  from  different  parts 
of  the  world,  and  has  found  soma  from  Pennsylvania 
th6  best,  some  samples  of  the  leaf  being  very  fine. 
Mr.  Mengel  may  visit  the  tobaeoo  distriots  of  the 
Central  Province. 


THE  RATWATTA  COCOA  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

The  above  is  the  latest  addition  to  local  Plantation 
Companies.  It  ir  established  primari  y to  purobase  or 
otherwise  acquire  the  Ratwatta  Estate,  situate  at 
Mita'e,  containing  in  extent  three  hundred  and 
twenty  (320)  acres  or  thereabouts. 

The  nomin  l capital  of  the  I’ompany  is  one  hundred 
thousand  rupees  (100,000)  divided  into  two  hundred 
shares  of  rupees  five  huudred  (R500)  each,  with  power 
to  incr  ase  or  reduce  the  capital.  The  signatories  are 
F.M.  MackwooJ, Colombo,  George  J.  Jameson, C dombo, 
H.  Druramon  1 Deane,  James  B.  Fiirweather,  E Imund 
Jiffies,  Gangaruwa,  Kandy,  T.  O.  Huxley,  Ptradeniya, 
and  A.  Oollingwood  Smail,  Galaha,  Kandy. 


OIL  OF  CINNAMON. 

The  chemistry  of  this  oil  has  not  been  touched  for 
some  time,  the  latest  investigator  being  J.  Weber, 
who  reports  in  Arch.  Pharm.  that  the  oil  from  Sey- 
chelles Iel-.nds  has  the  colour  and  odour  of  oil  of 
cloves  and  a burning  taste  (sp.  gr.  1-0552  at  18'5°), 
and  consists  of  eugeuol  principally,  with  small  quan- 
tities of  cinnamaldehyde  and  of  terpenes.  Attempt* 
to  identify  pinene  and  cineole  amonrthe  latter  weio 
unsuccessful.  BeDzoio  acid,  also,  oould  not  be  detected. 
The  root-oil  procured  from  Schimmel  bad  the  colour 
and  odour  of  oil- of  cloves,  (sp.  gr.  at  19°  1 0411).  and 
consisted  mainly  of  eugenol,  but  contained  also  safrole, 
small  quantities  of  benzaldehyde,  and  a considerably 
larger  amount  of  terpenes  than  the  bark-oil  first 
mentioned.  But  Schimmel  suspeots  that  this  second 
sample  was  really  a leaf-oil. — Chemist  and  Druggist 
March  25. 
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TASMANIA  REVISITED. 

By  Old  Colonist. 

I have  an  intense  rJieliko  to  the  gentleman  who 
a'ys  *'  I told  you  so,”  and  I am  not  going  to  commit 
the  oontemptible  offence  of  bantering  people  in  their 
adversity.  Tasmania  like  the  rest  of  Australia  bas 
fallen  upon  bad  times,  and  deserves  our  sympathy 
in  its  present  effort  to  surmount  the  calamity. 
Owing  to  the  labour  difficulties  capitalists  have  been 
frightened  away  with  tbeir  money  end  confidence 
the  consequence  being  a bad  falling-off  in  the  trade 
returns.  The  public  revenue  has  fallen  by  l/5th — a 
very  serious  matter  in  itself ; aDd  all  officials  from 
the  Governor  downwards — in  this  somewhat  over- 
governed  colony — are  submitting  with  the  beet  grace 
they  can  to  a considerable  reduction  of  salary.  All 
pnblio  works,  not  absolutely  necessary  for  present 
requirements,  have  been  stopped,  and  the  strictest 
economy  is  being  enforced  in  all  departments. 
Fortunately  at  this  juncture,  as  Sir  Robert  Hamilton 
remarked  the  other  day  in  Edinburgh,  tbe  coloDy  has 
now  at  the  helm  of  the  Treasury  a more  than  ordi- 
narily competent  and  clear-headed  man  in  the  Hon. 
John  Henry,  whose  faith  in  its  recuperative  powers 
continues  unabated.  Though  no  one  more  regrets  the 
ridioule  that  has  been  brought  upon  the  island  by 
pa->t  mismanagement,  and  the  absurd  booming  by 
unscrupulous  adventurers  at  borne.  We  had  a good 
laugh  over  a recent  article  in  Blachwood  (for  Oct.) 
60  outrageously  inaccurate  as  to  beharmle-s. 

Hobart  has  changed  but  little  during  tbe  last  six 
years,  but  what  little  change  there  is,  is  for  the 
better.  Tbe  streets  are  decidedly  clean,  and  one  or 
two  fine  buildings  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
city,  particularly  a corner  building  on  Collins  St. 
and  the  grand  Coffee  Palace. 

The  general  business  of  the  place  is  sick  as  siok  can 
be,  but  one  or  two  new  ventures  form  a pleasing 
exception.  Ceylon  Tea  is  teing  pushed  with  marked 
success ; and  the 

DISTILLING  OF  EUCALYPTUS  OIL, 
by  Gould,  is  a nfost  promising  indus'ry.  The  former 
is  ruuning  the  Cascades  Brewery  very  hard,  while 
the  oil  is  beatiDg  ‘Jacob’s’  out  of  the  market.  Not 
only  is  it  found  to  be  a powerful  disinfectant  but 
taken  inwardly  or  outwardly  it  is  said  to  be  a specific 
for  numerous  ills.  Old  Homoepathy  with  his  petit 
pills  still  drives  hia  wonted  rounds,  sitting  erect  as 
ever,  but  finds  the  sturdy  folks  of  Hobart  so  seldom 
getting  ill,  that  he  has  had  to  take  to  other  occupa- 
tions, such  as  the  supplying  of  “undiluted”  milk 
and  the  growing  of  fruit  for  the  market.  I am  specially 
interested  in  his  orchard,  having  seen  it  when  newly 
plauted  some  7 or  8 years  ago  when  I had  many 
interviews  with  the  very  intelligent  gardener  then 
in  charge.  Needless  to  say  he  is  no  longer  there,  but 
Jth  part  of  the  garden  is  still  fairly  flourishing  ; the 
rest,  I am  sorry  to  say,  as  Billy  Rudd  said  of  Saffra- 
gam,  is  all  “ vind,  veeds,  and  valking-stioks.” 

Passing  out  the  Augusta  Road  I was  interested  in 
aieing  the  effeot  of  seven  years  upon 

THE  ORCHABDS 

familiar  to  me  in  1886.  Trees  then  in  their  prime 
are  unquestionably  n >w  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf, 
confirming  my  previous  formed  notion  that  16  or  20 
years  will  sum  up  the  profitable  life  of  an  average 
apple  tree  here.  Young  trees  are  however  taking  the 
place  of  the  old,  and  on  the  whole  the  industry  is  ad- 
vancing. New  gardens  have  been  planted,  and  some 
really  beautiful  villas  erected  in  this  most  delightful 
suburb  of  Hobart,  with  views  of  the  Derwent  valley 
unsurpassed  by  anything  of  the  kind  in  this  isle  of 
beauty.  Travelling  onwards  we  enter  the  Kangaroo 
Valley,  the  larger  portion  of  whioh  is  still  in 
the  same  condition  as  when  Captain  Cook  landed 
on  the  island,  or  when  Lady  Franklin  loved  to 
ramble  amongst  its  fern-trees ; bnt  there  is  one 
little  fairy-like  spot  that  has  a peouliar  interest  for  me. 
H*re  the  apple,  pear  and  plum  trees  seem  to  rejoice 
under  their  enormous  loads ; the  freshly  blown  flowers, 
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hue  the  rosy  children  ; run  wild  with  joy,  while  around 
this  little  paradise  ripples  as  pretty  a burnie  as 
ever  “ wimplad  through  a clacbau  ” nere  1 once 
more  visited  my  Irieu  frae  Kirriemuir-a  veritable 
“®tlIve,?'  .'\Thf,ums.”  happier  ihae  ever  an  “ Auld 
I.ich1  Minister  could  have  made  him  yonder  Here 
too,  I met  one  who  was  long  a resident  in'Caylon! 
whose  father  w^s  one  of  the  most  energetic  but  ill- 
requited  ot  men,  that  dame  fortune  ever  tantalized  in 
jour  island.  Poor  J.  W.  H„  it  seems  but  yesterday- 
thougb  well-nigh  30  yeare-since  I saw  him  land,  at 
Galle,  f u 1 of  fe-snle  schemes  a Grand  Hotel  at 
Buona  Vista,  then  Paradua,  after  which,  Saw-mills 
m Colombo— a 1 submerged.  Then  contraots  for 
irrigation  works,  ditto  for  hotels,  auctioneering,  &c. 
&?.,  always  on  the  very  brink  of  rivers  of  wealth,  but 
as  often  did  the  mirage  vanish  from  bis  sight.  Tig 
passing  strange  that  the  same  fatality  seems  to 
attend  the  family.  As  far  as  I can  ga  her,  the  only 
daughter  married  an  immensely  rich  squatter,  who 
soon  after  died,  settling  however  £70,000  upon  her 
with  which  she  promised  to  endow  her  brother  liberl 
ally,  and  upon  the  heads  of  this  he  married  a sister- 
in-law  ot  my  “Thrums”  friend.  The  lady,  how- 
ever, took  a trip  to  England,  followed  by  a clerer 
man  of  business  who  got  her  to  make  her  will  all 
in  liis  favour,  and  then  suddenly  died.  There  the 
matter  rests,  the  poor  brother  having  got  nothing. 

Another  gentleman  I met  in  Hobart  will  long  be 
remembered  in  Ceylon  as  the  valued  henchman  of 
Mr.  Faviell,  who  out  of  27  Assistants  to  start  with 
was  the  only  one  who  survived  to  see  the  tiain 
enter  Kandy,  bis  own  brother  being  the  first  to  be 
swung  over  the  “Sensation  Rook,”  and  was  fatally  in- 
jured tnereby. 

Mr.  Alan  Stewart,  who  now  looks  the  picture  of 
robust  health,  came  to.Tasmania  seven  years  age,  and 
has  dine  some  admirable  survey  work  in  a country 
where  -urveymg  and  road-tracing  has  ever  been  the 
weakest  point  of  the  most  deplorably  incompetent 
Works  Department  ever  a poor  colouy  was  cursed 
with.  But  a fiat  went  lately  forth  that  all  uncoveuauted 
surveyors  must  piss  an  examination,  aud  quite 
characteristically,  they  would  begin  upon  Mr.  Stewart! 
Well  might  he  ask— “Bat  who  is  to  examine  me  iu 
Tasmania  ? ” It  is  simply  anoiher  example  of  pandering 
to  the  cry  “Tasmania  lor  the  Tasmanians”  which  I 
fully  hope  the  present  adver.-ity  will  cure.  Meanwhile 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ste  vart  go  home  by  the  “ Ooeaua  ” will 
visit  Cey Ion  en  route,  and  if  your  Government  do  not 
give  item  a free  pass  over  the  railway,  he  helped 
so  ably  to  construct,  then  I shall  onoe  more  blush 
for  shame  ! 


COTTONSEED  OIL  PRICES. 

The  Baltimore  Manufacturers’  Record  says  : “ The 
present  position  of  cottonseed  oil  is  no  less  interesting 
than  the  phenomenally  short  cotton  orop.  Tbe  small 
yield  of  cotton  and  the  unusual  demand  for  oil  to  sup. 
plement  the  scanty  supply  of  lard  have  given  to  cotton 
seed  proJucts  an  importance  never  before  reached 
Last  summer  cottonseed  sold  at  $7  per  ton  and  less  in 
some  localities,  but  now  the  mills  are  buying  all  they 
can  get  at  upward  of  #20  per  ton,  $22  being  about 
the  ruling  figure.  Refined  oil  is  now  selling  at  60c.  and 
upward  per  gallon,  as  compared  with  20o.  a year  or 
two  ago.” — Bradstreet’ s . 


THE  BIGGEST  CARGO  OF  CEYLON 
PRODUCE, 

From  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Circular  we 
find  that  the  largest  oargo  in  a Liner  taken  from 
Colombo  was  that  by  the  s.s.  “ Oheshire  ” 
(Bibby  Line),  whioh  oleared  on  Feb.  3rd  last,  viz., 
2 397  tons,  120  tons  of  which  was  steel  tyres, 
964  000  tea,  and  the  balanoe  1,313  tons  Ceylon 
produoe. 

The  “ Gapella  ” (Harrison)  oomes  seaond  in  tea, 
926,000  lb. 
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CINCHONA  REPORT. 

(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

London,  March  23. 

Cinchona. — The  sales  of  cinchona-  bark  which  were 


hel  here  on  Tuesday  were  again  rather  large,  the  twelve 

catalogues  coutainiDg  over  3,0l)0 

packages  of  Bark,  divided 

as  follows  : — 

Packages 

Packages- 

Ceylon  cinchona 

800  of  which  656  were  sold 

East  Indian  cinchona 

1,659 

, 1,505 

Java  cinchena 

85  , 

. 85 

West  African  cinchona 

265  , 

„ 265  „ 

Bouth  American  cin- 

chona 

292 

, 254  ,, 

3,101 

2,765 

The  assortment  of  bark  was  hardly  up  to  the  average, 
although  the  poorer  Ceylon  kinds  were  but  sparingly 
represented.  There  w..s  a smaller  proportion  than  usual 
of  grey  bark,  but  East  Indian  Ledgers  (of  rather  low 
average  quality)  were  plentiful.  A feature  of  this  sale 
as  it  has  been  of  the  two  or  three  previous  auctions,  was 
the  inclusion  in  it  of  a consideroble  proportion  of 
old  stock,  imported  in  1886  and  1889,  part  of  which 
was  now  worked  off  at  figures  that  can  hardly  have  paid 
more  than  the  warehousing  expenses.  At  the  beginning 
the  tone  was  rather  dull,  but  it  speedily  improved  and 
kept  moderately  active  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  sales.  The  average  unit  was  quite  as  high  as  that 
of  the  preceding  sales— say  Id  per  lb. 

The  following  are  the  approximate  quantities  purchased 


by  tie  principal  buyers  : - 

Lb. 

A gents  for  the  Auerbach  works  ...  ...  172,010 

Agents  for  the  Mannheim  and  Amsterdam  works  146,719 
Agents  for  the  Brunswick  works  ...  ...  96,472 

Agents  for  Ihe  Paris  works  ...  ...  75,215 

Agents  for  the  Frankfort-o/Main  and  Stuttgart 

works  ...  ...  47,s3l 

Messrs.  Howard  & Sons  ...  ...  22,880 

Agents  for  the  American  and  Italian  works  ...  13, <30 

Sundry  druggists  ...  ...  54.827 


Total  quantity  of  bark  sold  ...  ...  628,887 

Bought  in  or  withdrawn  ...  ...  69,842 


Total  quantity  offered  ...  ...  698,229 


It  should  be  remembered  that  the  weight  of  bark  pur- 
chased is  no  criterion  as  to  the  quantity  of  quinine  ac- 
quired by  the  buyer. 


COFFEE  IN  THE  STRAITS. 

Coffee  planting  in  the  Straits  Settlements  may  be 
said  to  date  from  the  arrival  of  the  first  Ceylon 
planter  in  the  Colony,  who,  on  the  failure  of  the 
industry  in  Ceylon,  came  over  and  settled  chiefly  in 
Johore  and  Singapore. 

The  results  of  those  early  ventures  induced  Mr. 
T.  H.  Hill,  one  of  the  first  and  most  enterprising 
of  the  Ceylon  planters,  to  prospect  the  other  Native 
States  with  a view  to  planting  operations,  the  Govern- 
ment granting  him  large  concessions  of  land  in 
Sungei  Ujong,  Selangor  and  Perak  as  a Pioneer 
Planter,  a title  which  he  well  deserves,  having  been 
the  first  to  successfully  cultivate  Liberian  coffee  in 
these  three  States. 

In  1882  Mr.  Hill,  then  managing  the  Ampang  Tin 
Mines,  selected  and  took  up  some  land  near 
Kuala  Lumpur  which  he  planted  up  with  Liberian 
coffee,  pepper,  tea  and  other  tropical  trees. 

Mr.  Evans,  who  died  some  years  after  of  cholera 
in  Perak,  was  the  first  Superintendent  on  this 
the  first  coffee  estate  in  Selangor,  which  was  ap- 
propriately named  “ Weld’s  Hill,"  after  the  late 
Sir  Frederick  Weld,  then  Governor  of  the  Straits 
Settlements.  This  estate  is  now  almost  entirely  under 
Liberian  coffee,  there  being  only  a few  acres  of 
pepper  left,  which  is  being  gradually  worked  out  as 
the  proprietors  evidently  find  coffee  at  $35  a pikulpays 
very  much  better'than  pepper  at  $10. 

Messrs.  Hill  and  Rathborne  next  selected  and 
planted  “ Ginting  Bedai  ” and  “ Batu  Caves  ” 
Estates.  Ginting  Bedai,  situated  above  the  pass  of 
that  name  on  the  main  mountain  range,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  between  two  and  three  thousand  feet,  was 
planted  with  coffee  (Arabica),  but  had  to  be  quite 


abandoned  before  any  results  could  be  obtained,  as 
it  was  found  impossible  in  the  absence  of  roads  to 
maintain  a labour  force  some  23  miles  from  Kuala 
Lumpur  in  the  heart  of  the  jungle.  Some  trees 
that  were  then  planted  may  even  now  be  seen  strug- 
gling for  life  amongst  the  native  jungle. 

Batu  Caves  Estate  is  a stretch  of  some  2,850  acres 
of  flat  land  lying  round  the  base  of  the  Batu  Caves, 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  At  first  there  were  only 
some  12  acres  of  coffee  (Liberian)  planted  and  a few 
trees  of  cocoa,  but  within  the  last  three  years  the 
proprietors  have  considerably  increased  their  planting 
operations.  In  1883  Stephenson  opem-d  the  estate  of 
“ Beverlac  ” at  Klang.  This  estate— along  with 
“ Tremelbye,”  “ Enterprise  ” and  “ Glenmarie.'  which 
are  situated  in  the  same  District  and  all  opened  about 
the  same  time — was  planted  with  pepper,  but  the  later 
clearings  have  been  planted  with  Liberian  coffee. 
From  1884  to  1889  no  new  estates  were  opened,  but  a 
few  Javanese  and  Kuantan  Malays  settled  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  and  planted  up  an  acre  or  two  round 
their  houses,  the  most  extensive  of  these  perhaps  being 
the  group  lying  between  the  Racecourse  and  Lincoln 
Estate.  Towards  the  end  of  1888  the  late  Mr.  William 
Duugal,  Manager  of  the  Chartered  Bank  in  Singapore, 
Mr.  Sword  of  the  Straits  Trading  Company.  Mr.  Currie 
of  the  Borneo  Company  and  myself  obtained  a grant 
of  1,500  acres  of  land  in  the  Setapak  Vail  y,  in  three 
blocks  of  500  acres  each,  named,  respectively,  *■  H»w- 
thornden,”  ‘‘ Koslin”  and  “ LiLcoln”  after  those 
places  at  home. 

This  was  immediately  followed  hy  the  opening  of 

Wardieburu”  by  Messrs.  O.  and  R.  Meikle  in  1889. 
This  estate  is  thoroughly  Scottish,  aa  its  name  wonid 
lard  one  to  expeot.  Named  after  the  proprietors’ 
beantiful  home  near  Edinburgh,  it  is  kept  in  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation  for  which  Soottish  farmers  are 
everywhere  famed,  and  the  good  old  Scottish  title  of 
“ Laird”  has  been  bestowed  by  his  brother  planters  on 
one  of  the  proprietors. 

At  the  eod  of  1889  Mr.  H.  Huttenhaoh  acquired 
two  small  patches  of  coffee  near  Kuala  Lumpur,  one 
of  some  10  acres,  about  half  a mile  out  of  town,  from 
Mr.  Bristowe,  late  of  the  Land  Offioe,  which  he  has 
called  “ Selangor  Coffee  Garden,”  the  other,  some 
three  miles  along  the  Selangor  Railway  from  some 
Javanese  which  he  named  “Batu”  Estate,  both  these 
properties  he  has,  with  his  usual  enterprise  very 
much  improved  and  extended.  Towards  the  end  of 
1890  another  estate  was  opened  in  the  Setapak  Vialley 
by  the  Mes-rs,  Glassford,  who  had  had  some  exper  ence 
of  ooffre  planting  in  Southern  Iudia,  aud  they  named 
their  estate  “The  Mount,”  after  a property  of  that 
name  in  Fifeshire.  A few  months  later  Mr.  M. 
A.  Stonor  opened  •*  Klang  Gates”  Estate  near 
the  rookv  gorge  through  which  the  waters  of  the 
Sungei  Klang  flow.  About  this  time  Mr.  G.  Murray 
Campbell  of  Messrs.  Campbell  & Co.  at  that  time 
engaged  on  the  Railway  Extensions  in  this  State 
applied  for  land  from  Government,  and  finally 
selected  a block  to  the  east  of  Lincoln  Estate,  but  which 
was  not  opened  until  some  months  later.  Th  s wasnamed 
“Aberscross”  Estate  after  the  place  where  Mr.  Camp- 
bell first  saw  the  light  and  where  his  forefathers  lived 
before  the  history  of  Scotland  began.  This  estate 
has  been  largely  extended  since  the  first  opening. 
The  next  block  taken  up  was  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Carey, 
acting  on  behalf  of  some  influential  Ceylon  gentle- 
men and  himself,  early  in  1892.  The  land  selected 
was  in  the  Gombak  Yalley,  opening  ont  of  the 
Setapack  Valley,  and  amounted  to  1,000  acres,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  “New  Amherst,”  after 
his  old  Ceylon  estate.  The  last  estate  opened  in 
Selangor,  “Kent,”  the  property  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Ltke, 
is  on  the  Batu  Road,  and  originally  this  land  formed 
part  of  Messrs.  Hill  and  Rathborne’s  concession  at 
Batu  Caves. 

The  steady  increase  iu  the  number  of  0‘ffee  estates 
argues  well  for  the  future  of  Selangor  as  a coffee- 
producing  country. 

The  estates  in  the  Kuala  Lumpur  District  aloue 
now  r< present  an  area  of  some  7,000  aoresof  whioh 
over  1,500  acres  are  planted  with  Liberiau  coffee. 

— Selangor  Journal*  F,  A,  Toynbee, 
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VARIOUS  AGRICULTURAL  NOTES 

Pearl  Fisheries. — A Company  has  been  regis- 
tered by  J.  M.  Mitchell,  110,  Cannon-street,  E.C., 
with  a capital  of  £1,200  in  £10  shaies.  Object, 
to  explore  and  examine  certain  mines  and  pearl 
and  shell  fisheries  in  West  Afrioa. — Financial  News, 
March  27. 

Advance  Amazonia! — Brazilian  politics  acid 
Brazilian  Finance  have  of  late  attracted  consider- 
able attention  in  various  quarters.  Some  writers 
take  a very  gloomy  view  of  the  national  prospects/ 
Fortunately,— says  the  India-Rubber  Journal, — the 
rubber  provinces  are  a long  way  off  the  capital, 
with  its  intrigues  and  cabals.  Amazonia  possesses 
in  itself  vast  resources,  great  powers  and  oppor- 
tunities for  development,  and  a more  general  spirit 
of  individual  and  mercantile  enterprise  than  many 
would  suppose  p ssible  in  these  tropical  regions. 
Whatever  revolutionary  changes,  or  whatever  pro- 
cesses of  disintegration  Brazil  may  yet  have  to 
experience,  the  provinces  of  the  Amazon  valley 
have  undoubtedly  a great  fulure  before  them.  In 
spite  of  the  assertions  of  pessimists,  the  sources 
of  supply  are  practically  inexhaustible,  and  on  the 
other  hand  customers  from  Europe  and  America 
are  always  waiting  with  gold  in  their  hands  ready 
to  purchase  all  the  rubber  that  can  be  produced. 

The  Largest  Farm  in  England. — The  Apethorpe 
farms,  near  Wansford,  in  Northamptonshire, 
tenanted  by  Mr.  Andrew  Montagu,  contains  4350 
acres,  of  which  2250  acres  are  arable,  and  1800 
acres  pasture.  Some  ninety-four  men  ar.d  boys  are 
employed  in  winter,  and  about  double  this  number 
of  people  in  harvest.  There  are  ten  sets  of  farm 
buildiDgs,  with  steam  chaffing  and  corn  grinding 
machinery.  An  8-h.p.  traction  engine,  by  Fowler 
& Go.,  and  a threBbing  machine,  by  Clayton  & 
Go,,  are  regularly  employed  from  Ootober  to  June 
also  about  nine-months  of  the  year  a double  set 
of  Fowler’s  16-h.p.  compound  engines  and  cultivat- 
ing taokle.  The  live  stock  ooDsists  of  about  300 
sheep,  500  cattle,  95  horses,  and  350  pig3.  The 
labour  is  supplied  from  the  adjoining  villages,  and 
the  work  is  principally  done  by  piecework,  even  to 
cutting  with  sheaf  binders  and  reapers  in  harvest. 
The  oost  per  acre  for  labour  alone  runs  from  15s. 
to  16s.  6d.  per  acre  on  the  4350  acres.— N.  B. 
Agriculturist. 

Farming  to  Pay. — An  animated  discussion 
is  going  on  concerning  the  true  cause  of  the  existing 
agricultural  depression  and  the  proper  remedies 
for  restoring  that  great  industry  to  a flourishing 
condition.  Everybody  imagines  himself  capable  of 
teaching  the  British  farmer  how  to  conduct  his 
business  profitably.  He  is  contrasted — very  rnuoh 
to  his  disadvantage — with  bis  agricultural  ancestors 
who  worked  so  hard,  lived  so  frugally  and 
accumulated  so  muoh  money.  We  ( Sala’s  Journal 
would  point  out  that  the  indictment  of  extravagsnoe 
and  the  habit  of  referring  to  the  good  old  time 
when  things  were  so  different,  is  of  no  recent  growth. 
Here  is  a cutting— very  cutting— from  the  Times 
about  seventy  years  ago 

Farmers  in  1772. 

Man  to  the  plough ; 

Wife  to  the  cow ; 

Girl  to  the  sow ; 

Boy  to  the  mow; 

And  J’Our  rents  will  be  netted. 

In  1822. 

Man'  tally-ho  ; 

Miss  piano; 

Wife  silk  and  satin ; 

Boy  Greek  and  Latin  ; 

And  jfon’U  all  be  gazetted. 


Technical  Education  in  Malta. — Amongst 
the  many  important  improvements  which  Dr.  A. 
A.  Caruana  has  introduced  into  the  department 
of  Education  since  he  has  been  placed  as  its  head, 
says  the  Malta  Standard, — a new  Technical  School 
— has  been  started  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Cardona,  where  young  men  are  taught  the  art  of 
carpentering,  oarving,  plastering,  modelling  and 
other  useful  works.  This  is  a Btep  in  the  right 
way.  Some  time  must  elapse  before  we  will  see 
the  fruits  of  this  school,  but,  as  Dr.  Garuana  has 
taken  the  thing  bodily  by  the  hand,  the  time  is 
not  far  off  when  we  shall  see  our  young  men 
competing  and  holding  their  own  in  the  industrial 
race  with  other  nations.  This  will  also  be  a great 
boon  to  our  commerce,  for  it  will  open  a vast  field 
to  cur  young  men,  and  instead  of  seeing  numbers 
of  them  with  strength,  sinews  and  muscles,  standing 
idle  and  loitering  about  the  streets,  we  shall  see 
them  engaged  in  useful  and  profitable  employment ; 
moreover,  instead  of  spending  their  money  abroad 
the  people  will  be  able  to  purohase  the  same 
objeots  at  a lower  price,  and  with  less  trouble  at 
home,  and  thus  the  money  will  be  circulated  in 
Malta  among  the  Maltese. 
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THE  TROPICAL  AGRICULTURIST 


[May  i,  1893. 


MARKET  RATES  FOR  OLD  AND  NEW  PRODUCTS. 

(From  S.  Figgis  <£  Co.'s  Fortnightly  Price  Current,  London . March  23rd , 1893.) 


EAST  INDIA. 
Bombay,  Ceylon,  Madras 
Coast  and  Zanzibar. 


QUALITY. 


/QUOTATION'S 


ALOES,  Socotrine  

Zanzibar  & Hepatic 
BAKE,  CINCHONA  Crown 


Red... 


BEES’ WAX,  E.I.,  White 
Y'ellow  .. 
Mauritius  & Madagascar.. 
CARDAMOMS— 

AUepee  

Mangalore 

Malabar  

Ceylon. Malabar  sort 


Alleppee  and 
Mysore  sort 

Long  wild  Ceylon... 
CASTOR  OIL,  lsts 

2nds 

CHILLIES,  Zanzibar 


CINNAMON, 


CLOVES, 


lsts 
2uds 
3rds 
4ths 
Chips 
Zanzibar  1 
and  Pemba.  1 
„ STEMS 

COCULUS  INDICUS  ., 
COFFEE  

COLOMBO  root!!! 

CROTON  SEEDS,  sifted.. 

CUTCH  

DRAGONS  BLOOD,  Zan 
GALLS,  Bussorab&  Turkey 

GINGER,  Cochin,  Cut  .. 

Rough.. 

Bengal,  Rough 
GUM  AMMONIACUM  .. 
ANIMI,  washed  .. 


scraped... 

ARABIC  E.I.  & Adeu 


Ghatti  .. 

Amrad  cha 

Madras 

ASSAFGETIDA 

KINO  

MYRRH,  picked 

Aden  sorts 
OLIBANUM,  drop.. 

pickings., 
siftings  .. 

INDIARUBBER  

East  African  Ports,  Zar.zi 
bar  and  Mozambique  Coast 


IN  DIARUBBER  Assam, 

Rangoon  

Madagascar,  Tapiataye,  I 
Majunga  and  Nossibe  ] 

Bladder  Pipe  .. 

JJarrachee  Leaf 


Good  and  line  dry  liver... 
Common  and  good 

Renewed  ...  

Medium  to  fine  Quill  ... 

Spoke  shavings  

Branch  

Renewed  

Medium  to  good  Quill... 

Spoke  shavings 

Branch. 

Twig  

Good  to  fiue  

Fair  to  fine  

Fair  to  fine  clipped 
Bold,  bright,  fairto  fiue.. 
Good  to  fine  plump,  cb  ped 
Fairto  fine  bold  bleached 
,,  ,,  medium  , 

,,  ,,  small 

Small  to  bold  brown 
Fair  to  fine  bold 
„ ,,  medium 

,,  ,,  small 

Common  to  good 
White 

Fair  and  good  pale 
Fair  to  fine  bright  nom... 
Ord’y.  and  middling  ... 
Ord’y.  to  fine  pale  quill... 


EAST  1NL>IA  Continued 
East  Coast  Africa.  Mala- 
bar and  Madras  Coast, 
Bengal. 


£4  a £5 
40s  a £ » 10s 
3d  a 7d 
4d  a 6d 
2d  a 4d 
Id  a l|d 
2d  a Gd 
4d  a 6d 
2d  a 3d 
Ida  2d 
Id  a l£d 
£7  a £8 10s 
£6  a £7 
£5  a £5  15s 

Is  a 2s  6d 
Is  6d  a 3s  3d 
2s  a 2s  6d 
‘2s  3d  a 33  3d 
Is  fid  a 2s  2d 
Is  h Is  6d 
Is  a Is  Gd 
2s  3d  a 3s  lOd 
Is  6d  a ‘2s  2d 
Is  a Is  5d 
Kri  a 2s  2d 
3d  a 3jU 
2£  a 2&d 
44s  a 5us 
35s  a 42s 
6£d  a Is  5d 
6i  a Is 
5£d  a lOd 
od  a 9d 
2^d  a 7d 
4£d  a 4^d 
1 a 4^d 
Ida  ljd 
n 03 
1103  a 1123 
107s  a 109s 
25s  a 30s 
18s  a 20s 
15s  a 203 
20s  a 32s 
60s  a 903 

55s  a 60s 
50s  a 57s  6J 
80s  a 95s 
60s  a 75s 
6 is  a 75s 
60s  a 65s 
45s  a 50s 
25s  a 50s 
£11  0s  a £13  Os 
£9  It'S  a £1010s 
£5  a £8  10s 
£8  0s  a £9  15s 
£6  0s  a £9 


Fair  to  tine  plant 
Fair  to  fine  bright 
Common  dull  and  mixed 
Common  to  good 

Fair  sifted 

Mid.  Plantation  Ceylon 
Low  Middling  ,,  ,, 

Good  to  fine  bright  sound 
Ordinary&  middling 
Fair  to  fine  fresh 
Fair  to  fine  dry 
Ordinary  to  good  drop  ... 

Fair  to  fine  dark  blue  ... 

Good  white  and  green  ... 

Good  to  fine  bold 
Small  and  medium 
Fair  to  fine  bold 
Small  and  medium 

Fair  to  good  

Blocky  to  fine  clean 
Picked  fine  pale  in  sorts, 

Part  yellow  & mixed  do, 

Bean  & Pea  size  ditto  ... 

Amber  and  red  bold  ... 

Medium  & bold  sorts 
Good  to  fine  pale  frosted 
sifted 

Sorts,  dull  red  to  fair 
Good  to  fine  pale  selected 
Sorts  middling  to  good.. 

Good  and  fine  pale 
Reddish  to  pale  brown  ... 

Dark  to  fine  pale 
Fair  to  fine  pinky  block 

and  drop  

Ordi  nary  stony  to  midling 
Fair  to  line  bright 
Fair  to  fine  pale 
Middling  to  good 
Fair  to  fine  white 
Reddish  to  middling  ., 

Middling  to  good  pale  ., 

Slightly  foul  to  fine 
Red  hard  clean  ball 
White  softisli  ditto 
Unripe  root 

Liver  

Sausage,  fair  to  fine 

" without  sticks. 

Good  to  fine 

Common  foul  & middling  isgj 

Fairto  good  clean  ...|is7d  a Is  lid 
Good  to  fine  pinky  & white  2s  a 2s  01 
Fair  to  good  black  ...  Is  Gd  a Is  Ud 

( good  to  fine  pale  ...  Is  Sd  a 2s  6d 

\dark  to  fair  ...  Is  a Is  6d 

Clean  thm  to  fine  bold..,li8  gd  a 3j  8d 
Dark  mixed  to  fine  p « Gd  a is  6d 
Common  to  fine  pale  “ la  a 39  9d 


50s  a 70s 
35s  a 45s 
4Us  a 50s 
23s  a 33s 
55s  a 7us 
25s  a 50s 
I5s  a 50s 

50s  a 90s 
20s  a 45s 
£16  a £17 
£5  a £7 
78s  a 85s 
35s  a 60s 
22s  6d  a 32s  6d 
1 zs  a 18s 
12s  a 16s 
Is  1 Id  a 2s  3d 
le  7d  a 2s 
lOd  a 1 s 6d 
Is  4d  a Is  Ud 
Is  9d  a Is  lOd 
2s  a 2s  3d 
Is  7d  a 2s  3d 


[NDIGO,  Bengal 

Kurpah  

Madras  (Dry  Leaf) 

IVORY— Elephants’  Teeth 
60  lb.  & upwards 
over  30  & under  60  lb. 
60  a 100  lb. 
Scrivelloes  

Billiard  Ball  Pieces  2Ja  3itu 
Bagatelle  Points 
Cut  Points  for  Balls 
Mixed  Points  & Tips... 
Cut  Hollows 

Sea  Horse  Teeth  — 

| n \\  lb. 
MYRABOLANES,  Bombay 


Middling  to  fine  violet...;-  6a  R 
Ordinary  to  middling  - “i., 

Fairto  good  reddish  viollfe  6,doa  s g . 
Ordinary  and  middling...  | 8d 

Middling  to  good 
Low  to  ordinary 


QUALITY, 


QUOTA  riONS. 


Soft  sound 


Madras,  Upper  Godavery 


Pickings 

Bombay 


Coast 
MACE, 
NUTMEGS, 


NUX  j Cochin,  Madras 
VOMICA  i and  Bombay 
OIL,  CINNAMON 
CITRONELLE 
LEMONGRASS 
i Cey  on 
J Zanzibar 

PEPPER— 

Malabar,  Black  sifted  .. 
Alleppee  & Tellicherry 
Tellicherry,  White 
PLUMBAGO,  Lump 


ORCHELLA 

WEED 


Mozambique 


Chips 

Dust 

RED  WOOD 
SAFFLOWER,  Bengal 


SALTPETRE,  Bengal 
SANDAL  WOOD,  Logs... 

,,  ,,  Chip: 

3APAN  WOOD  ... 
8EEDLAC 
SENNA,  Tinnevelly 


Bombay 

SHELLS,  M.-o’-P. 


large  

medium  part  stout 
chicken  part  stout 
oyster & broken  pcs 
Mussel 

Lingah  Ceylon  ... 
TAMARINDS  

TORTOISESHELL 

Zanzibar  and  Bombay 
rURMERIC, Bengal  . ... 

Madras  .. 


Hard  ,,  , 

Soft  ,,  , 

Hard  ,,  , 

Sound  soft 

Sli.  def.to  flue  sound  soft 
Shaky  to  fine  solid  sd.  sft 
Defective,  part  hard 
Thiu  to  thick  to  sound 
soft 

Straight  crked  part  close 
Bhimlies  I,  good  & fine 
pale 

, , II,  tair  pickings 
Jubbleporel,  good  & fine 
pale 

,,  II,  fair  re- 
jectioi s 
Vingorlas.  good  and  fine 
Good  to  fiue  picked 
Common  to  middling  ... 
Fair  ... 

Burnt  and  defective  ... 
Dark  to  good  bold  pale... 
W’d com . darkto fine  bold 
65’s  a 81's 
90’s  a 125’s 

(Fairto  line  bold  fresh 
( Small  ordinary  and  fair 
t air  to  fine  heavy  ... 
Bright  & good  flavour.. 

Mid.  to  fine,  not  wood) 
Picked  clean  fiat  leaf  ... 
,,  wiry  ... 

Fair  to  bold  heavy  ...I 

„ good  „ ...  r 

,,  .,  nom 

Fair  to  fine  bright  bolu 
Middling  to  goot  smaU 
Sli’tly  foul  to  fine  bright 
Ordinary  to  fine  bright... 
Fair  and  fiue  bold 
Goodtofiuepinkynominal 
Ordinary  to  fair 
Inferior  and  pickings 
Ordinary  to  good 
Fair  to  fiue  flavour 
Inferior  to  fine 
Lean  to  good  bold 
Ordinary  to  fine  bright 
Good  to  fine  bold  green... 
Medium  to  bold  green... 
Small  and  nnedium  green 
Common  dark  and  small 
Oi  dinar>  to  good 
Egyptian— bold  clean, 
medium  part  stout 
chicken 
Bomb  ay— good  tofinethic 
clean  part  good  color 


'■•  3s  a 3s  8d 
••  ,1s  lOd  a 2s  lOd 


£69  a £77  10s 
£55  a £72 
£50  a £56  10s 
£25  a £39 
£18  a £27 
£70  a £80 
£61  a £73  10s 
£60  10s  a £69 10s 
£33  a £18  10s 


£30  a £50 

Is  2d  a 4s  od 

10s  a Us  3d 
5s  6d  a 7s  3d 

8s  9d  a 9s  6d 

os  9da  7s  3d 
6s  8d  a 7s  6d 
7s  9d  a 8s  3d 
58  a 7s 
6s  9d  a 7s 
os  a 6s  3d 
Is  7d  a 2s  lid 
rtd  a Is  6d 
2s  2d  a 3s  Od 
Is  6d  a 2s  2d 
8s  a 9s  6d 
6s  a 8s 
9d  a 2s 
gd  a id 
lgd  a ljd 
22s  a 28s 
L4s  a 23s 
27s  a 3os 


Cochin 

VANILLOES, 
Bourbon , 
Mauritius, 
Seychelles, 


Madagascar, 


lsts  ... 
2uds... 

3rds... 


Iths.., 


bold  sorts 
small  and  medium  sorts 
Thin  and  good  stout  sorts 
Mid.  tofineblacknotstony 
Stony  and  inferior 
Sorts'  good  mo  tie,  heavy 
Pickings  thin  to  heavy 
Leamsh  to  tine  plump 
finger  ... 

Fin.  fair  to  fine  boldbrgt 
Mixed  middling  ... 

Bulbs  ... 

Finger  "... 


2|d  a 3id 
lOd  a Is 
15s  a 25s 
11s  a I4s 
9s  a 12s 
2s  9d  a 5s 
£3  a £3  108 
60s  a 80s 
40s  a 55s 
20s  a 30s 
I6s  6d  a 17a 
£35  a £65 
£9  a £30 
£4  a £7 
40s  a 90s 
9d  a Is  4d 
6d  a 8d 
3d  a 5d 
Id  a 3d 
Id  a 3d 
92s  6i  97s  6d 
110s  a 132s  6d 
35s  a 92s  6d 
100s  a 107s  6s 
£5  15s  a £7 
100s  a 147s  6d 
6us  a 80s 
5us  a 57s  0d 
Sts  a 13s 
12s 
8s  a 9s 
4s  a 6S 
20s  a 22s 
8s  a 15s 

20s  a 22s 
27s  a 32s 
23s  a 26s 
10s  a 16s 
20s  a 22s 


Fine,  cryst’ed  5 to  9 in.  133  a 22s 
Foxy  & reddish  5 to  8 in.TOs  a 16s 
Lean  & dry  to  mid.  un- 
der 6 in.  ,,,  6s  a 10s 

Low,  foxy,  inferior  and 

pickings  ,,,,06  a 8(j 
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CEYLON  MANUAL  OF  CHEMI- 
CAL ANALYSES. 

A HANDBOOK  OF  ANALYSES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
INDUSTRIES  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH  OF  CEYLON  FOR 
PLANTERS,  COMMERCIAL  MEN,  AGRICULTURAL 
STUDENTS,  AND  MEMBERS  OF  LOCAL  BOARDS. 

By  M.  COCHRAN,  m.a.,  f.c.s. 

( Continued  from  page  669. ) 
CHARTER  IV.— TEA. 

PREPARATION  OF  TEA— ANALYSES  OF  BLACK  AND 
GREEN  TEAS— CHIEF  CONSTITUENTS  OF  TEA — 
UNPREPARED  TEA  LEAVES— RELATION  BETWEEN 
CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  TEA  AND  ITS  MARKET 
VALUE— ANALYSES  OF  TEAS  BY  BATTERSHALL 
AND  DAVIS— ANALYSIS  OF  CliYLON  TEA,  MEDIUM 
PLUCKING  AND  FINE  PLUCKING— ANALYSES  OF 
INDIAN  TEAS  BY  AMERICAN  CHEMISTS— DETER- 
MINATIONS OF  THEINE  IN  INDIAN  AND  CEYLON 
TEAS— TANNIN  IN  TEAS— TEA  PRUNINGS — CAL- 
CULATION OF  THE  AMOUNT  OF  FERTILIZING 
MATERIAL  REMOVED  PER  ANNUM  FROM  ONE  ACRE 
OF  SOIL  BY  THE  TEA  CROP— MANURING  OF  TEA 
— TABLES  OF  USEFUL  DATA  F9R  MANURING 
EXPERIMENTS— ANALYSIS  OF  LEAVES  OF  GRE- 
VILLEA  ROBUSTA— COMPARISON  OF  THE  IMPORT- 
ANT CONSTITUENTS  OF  PLANT  FOOD  IN  TEA 
LEAVES  AND  GREVILLEA  LEAVES. 


EA  is  the  prepared  leaf  of  Thea 
sinensis.  Its  use  appears  to 
have  been  first  known  in 
China,  where  it  was,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  a 
general  article  of  diet  as 
was  not  till  the  17th  century 
that  tea  was  introduced  into  Europe. 

The  tea  plant  is  a hardy  shrub  which  flourishes 
in  latitudes  between  the  equator  and  40°. 


In  the  preparation  of  the  teas  of  commerce  the 
treatment  varies  to  a considerable  extent.  In 
China  there  are  four  pluckings  during  the  year, 
one  in  spring,  the  next  in  May,  the  third  in 
June,  and  the  fourth  in  August.  In  Ceylon, 
tea  plucking  goes  on  continuously  throughout 
the  year,  so  long  as  the  bushes  continue  to  flush 
freely.  The  flushing  usually  extends  over  a 
period  of  about  eighteen  months.  The  bushes 
are  then  pruned  down,  and  after  an  interval  of 
from  six  weeks  to  three  months  according  to 
weather,  the  bushes  again  begin  to  yield  crop, 
and  undergo  another  series  of  regular  pluckings 
at  intervals  of  about  ten  days. 

The  leaf,  after  having  been  withered,  is  rolled 
for  a shorter  or  a longer  time,  and  then  allowed 
to  ferment.  The  time  allowed  for  fermentation 
varies.  It  may  continue  for  three  hours,  or  no 
fermentation  may  be  allowed  to  take  place  other 
than  what  goes  on  while  the  tea  is  being  rolled. 
Finally  the  rolled  tea  is  dried  over  charcoal  fires, 
or,  as  is  now  almost  universal,  in  specially 
constructed  hot  air  driers.  The  made  tea  is 
separated  by  sieves  into  sizes  known  as  broken 
pekoe,  pekoe,  pekoe  souchong  and  coarse  leaf. 
The  processes  which  are  productive  of  chemical 
changes  in  the  leaf  are  the  withering,  the  rolling 
and  fermenting,  and  the  firing  or  drying. 

Green  tea  differs  from  black  in  the  treatment 
the  leaves  receive  at  the  factory.  In  the  case 
of  green  tea,  the  leaves  a few  hours  after  being 
plucked  are  roasted  for  a short  time.  They  are 
then  rolled  and  quickly  dried.  Under  this  treat- 
ment the  leaves  do  not  become  black  but  of  an 
olive  green  tint. 

The  following  analyses  according  to  Dr.  James 
Bell,  Director  of  the  Somerset  House  Chemical 
Laboratories,  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representing 
the  composition  of  black  and  green  teas  as  ini. 
ported  into  London.  The  black  is  represented 
by  a Congou  Tea  at  2*.  lOd.  per  pound,  and  the 
green  by  a Young  Hyson  at  3s.  per  pound. 
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Analyses  of  Black  and  Green  Teas.  (Bell.) 

Black  Tea.  Green  Tea. 
Congou.  Young  Hyson. 


Moisture 

8-20 

5-96 

Theine  ... 

324 

2-33 

Albumin,  insoluble 

17-20 

16-83 

Do  soluble 

•70 

•80 

Extractive  by  alcohol  con- 
taining nitrogenous  matter 

6-79 

7 05 

Dextrin  or  Gum  ... 

— 

*50 

Pectin  and  Pectic  Acid  ... 

2-60 

3-22 

Tannin 

16-40 

27-14 

Chlorophyll  and  Resin  . . . 

4-60 

4-20 

Cellulose 

34-00 

25-90 

Ash 

6-27 

6-07 

100-00 

100-00 

According  to  Professor  Church  good  average 
black  tea  as  imported  may  be  fairly  represented 
by  the  following  figures: — 

Analysis  of  good  average.  Black  Tea. 


Water  , 

In  100  parts. 
8-0 

Albumenoids  ... 

17-5 

Theine  ..* 

3-2 

Tannin 

17-5 

Chlorophyll  and  Resin  . 

4-5 

Essential  Oil  ... 

•4 

Minor  extractives 

8-6 

Cellulose,  &c.... 

34-0 

Mineral  matter 

6-3 

The  following  table  of  analyses  shows  the 
composition  of  the  ash  of  seven  descriptions  of 
tea.  The  table  is  quoted  from  Dr.  Bell’s  work 
on  “ The  Chemistry  of  Foods.” 
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The  constituents  of  tea  already  enumerated  may 
be  divided  into  substances  soluble  and  substances 
insoluble  in  water.  Of  these,  the  former  only  are 
of  dietetic  importance  to  tea  drinkers.  The 
soluble  substance  or  extractive  matter  contain 

s 

most  of  the  tannin,  a large  portion  of  the  theine, 
and  of  the  essential  oil.  Tt  contains  also  pectin, 
mineral  matter,  and  a small  fraction  of  the 
albumenoids  present  in  the  leaf.  On  account  of 
the  insolubility  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
albumeniods,  infusion  of  tea  has  a low  nutritive 
value,  but  it  possesses  important  stimulative 
properties  on  account  of  the  essential  oil  and  theine 
that  are  present. 

Tannin. — The  tannin  of  tea  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  identical  with  gallo-tannic  acid.  Dr. 
Bell  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  while  in  its  re- 
actions it  exhibits  a close  relation  to  this  sub" 
stance,  yet,  from  its  comparative  instability,  and 
the  modifications  it  undergoes  under  chemica^ 
treatment,  the  tannin  of  tea  differs  in  some  im- 
portant respects  from  gallo-tannic  acid.  Tannin 
G the  most  abundant  of  the  soluble  ingredients 
of  tea,  and  it  is  to  it  that  tea  owes  its  astringency 
or  strength.  Analysis  usually  shews  a higher 
precentage  of  tannin  in  green  than  in  black  tea. 

Essential  Oil  of  Tea. — This  ingredient  of  tea 
appears  for  the  most  part  to  be  developed  by  the 
process  of  manufacture.  It  is  present  in  very 
small  proportion,  yet  the  characteristic  taste  and 
smell  of  tea  is  very  largely  due  to  this  ingredient. 
When  tea  is  distilled  with  water,  the  colorless 
distillate  which  passes  over  possesses  the 
characteristic  odour  of  tea  to  a marked  degree,  al- 
though no  oil  whatever  is  visible.  By  saturating 
the  distillate  with  a salt  such  as  chloride  of  calcium, 
shaking  the  solution  with  ether,  and  then  allowing 
the  separated  gtherial  solution  to  evaporate,  a 
portion  of  the  oil  may  be  obtained  as  a residue. 
It  is  an  oil  of  a yellowish  colour,  and  passes  into 
a resinoid  state  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Theine.  — This  alkaloid  of  tea  is  a highly  nitro- 
genous substance,  containing  about  29  per  cent 
of  nitrogen,  whereas  albumen,  the  most  abundant 
nitrogenous  constituent  of  plants,  contains  some- 
what less  than  16  per  cent.  The  tea  leaf  contains 
nitrogen  in  both  forms,  and  the  Japanese  take  ad- 
vantage both  of  the  stimulating  theine  and  the 
nutritive  albumen  by  powdering  their  finest  teas 
and  consuming  this  along  with  the  infusion.  The 
alkaloid  theine,  like  the  alkaloid  quinine  in  some 
of  the  cinchonas,  appears  to  be  increased  by  the 
exclusion  of  light  for  a time  from  the  growing 
plant,  the  total  nitrogen  being  also  thereby 
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increased — thus  B.  Kozai  (Journal  Cliem.  Soc. 
quoted  from  Bied.  Centr.  1892)  found,  that,  if  the 
tea  shrub,  for  three  weeks  before  plucking  he 
encased  so  as  to  exclude  the  light,  the  leaves 
are  etiolated  and  vary  in  composition  from  those 
in  full  light  as  follows: — 

Grown  in 
dark- 


Grown  in 
light. 


Theine 

Total  nitrogen  ... 
Nitrogen  in  theine 
Precentage  of  theine  1 
nitrogen  on  total  ^ 
nitrogen  ...  j 


p.c. 

4-532 

7-835 

1-311 

16-72 


p.c. 
3-784 
6 945 
1-094 

15  75 


Assam  plant : 

Pekoe  leaves 
,,  souchong 
,,  coarser  leaves 
than  used  in 
manufacture 
China  plant : 

Pekoe  leaves 
,,  souchong 
,,  coarser  leaves 
than  used  in 
manufacture 
Ceylon  plant : 
Unassorted  16th  Apl. 
,,  3rd  May 

,,  16th  May 


Percentage. 

Ex- 

tractive. 

j Total  asli. 

Ash 

soluble  in 
water. 

Ash 

insoluble 
in  water. 

54-0 

5-87 

3-49 

2-38 

52-3 

6-19 

3-42 

2-77 

50-9 

8-50 

2-63 

5-87 

48-9 

5-45 

3-36 

2-09 

49-3 

616 

3-39 

2-77 

399 

7-57 

2-75 

4-82 

49-91 

5-25 

3-59 

1-66 

47-77 

5-45 

3-62 

1-83 

47-71 

5-26 

3-48 

1-78 

44-89 

5-32 

3-70 

1-62 

In  both  of  these  analyses  the  percentage  of  total 
nitrogen  is  very  high.  The  proportion  of  nitrogen 
in  tea  grown  under  natural  conditions  appears  to 
range  from  about  2'6  to  7 per  cent.  There  is 
usually  a somewhat  larger  proportion  of  nitrogen 
in  tea  than  is  accounted  for  by  the  theine  and 
albumenoids  present.  This  nitrogen  exists  as 
an  amide.  In  Japan  tea,  at  different  times  of  the 
year,  Kellner  found  amido-nitrogen  to  vary  from 
nil  to  '66  per  cent. 

Unprepared  Tea  Leases. 

Comparatively  few  analyses  of  unprepared  tea 
leaves  (with  the  exception  of  Japan  tea  leaves) 
have  been  made  ; but  the  following  determinations 
of  certain  constituents  in  Assam,  China  and 
Ceylon  tea  leaves  are  interesting.  In  the  case  of  the 
Assam  and  China  plants  the  determinations  were 
made  in  London  with  unprepared  leaves  received 
direct  from  India  by  Dr.  Bell.  In  the  case  of  the 
Ceylon  plant  the  determinations  were  made  by 
the  author  in  green  leaves  received  a day  or  so 
after  they  had  been  plucked.  The  Ceylon 
samples  were  all  from  the  same  estate. 

Amounts  of  extractive,  of  soluble  and  insoluble 
Ash  in  the  unprepared  leaves  of  the  Assam, 
China,  and  Ceylon  Tea  plant. 


One  hundred  parts  of  the  ash  of  the  Ceylon 
tea  leaves  contained  potash  41 '96  lime  10 '24 ; 
and  phosphoric  achl  lb  04, 


I quote  from  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical 
Society  the  following  elaborate  analyses  of  green 
tea  leaves.  These  are  the  more  interesting  as 
they  form  almost  the  only  case  in  which  system- 
atic analyses  have  been  made  of  an  evergreen 
plant  at  intervals  during  a large  portion  of  the 
year,  including  the  whole  time  dining  which  the 
leaves  are  harvested.  The  analyses  are  by  Pro- 
fessor O.  Kellner  of  Tokio.  The  leaves  were  from 
50  nine-year  old  trees  on  the  estate  of  the 
Minister  of  State,  the  Marquis  of  Nabeshima, 
near  Tokio. 
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It  will  be  observed  from  these  tables  or  analyses 
that,  in  the  case  of  young  leaves,  there  is  a re- 
markable decrease  from  May  to  November  in  the 
amount  of  theine,  the  proportion  in  May  being 
2-85  times  as  much  as  in  November,  while  old 
leaves  in  May  contain  less  than  young  leaves  in 
November.  The  tannin  in  young  leaves  gradu- 
ally increases  with  slight  fluctuations  from  May 
to  November,  while  the  tannin  in  old  leaves  in 
May  is  only  a little  above  the  average  of  the 
young  leaves.  The  considerable  decrease  in  the 
young  leaves  in  the  amount  of  crude  protein  and 
cellulose  &c.  and  the  considerable  increase  in  the 
ethereal  extract  as  the  year  advances  shew  that 
j-he  composition  of  the  tea  is  affected  to  a consider- 
able degree  by  season. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  three  most 

important  elements  of  plant  food,  i.c.,  those  tha4 


are  most  readily  exhausted  from  the  soil,  and 
which  therefore  constitute  the  most  valuable  in- 
gredients of  manures,  viz.,  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  all  decrease  from  May  to  November, 
while  most  of  the  less  important  or  more  abun- 
dant constituents  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of 
manganese,  peroxide  of  iron  and  sulphuric  acid  all 
increase.  Silica  and  chlorine,  however,  fluctuate 
in  an  indefinite  manner. 

In  Ceylon,  where  the  seasons  are  not  so  marked 
as  in  Japan,  at  least  in  respect  of  temperature, 
it  is  probable  that  tea  leaves,  plucked  in  different 
months,  would  exhibit  greater  uniformity  of 
composition. 

Relation  between  Chemical  Composition  and 
Market  value  oj'  Tea. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover 
a relation  between  the  chemical  composition  of 
tea  and  its  market  value,  but  with  only  partial 
success,  one  reason  for  this  comparative  failure 
being  that  the  flavour  and  probably  also  the 
stimulating  effect  are  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
due  to  the  very  small  quantity  of  essential  oil 
present,  which,  moreover,  is  an  ingredient,  the 
amount  of  which  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  determine  with  accuracy. 

The  following  table  of  analyses  from  Dr.  Jesse 
P.  Battershall’s  work  on  “ Food  Adulteration,” 
that  writer  says,  “exhibits  the  results  obtained 
by  the  examination  of  various  grades  of  Formosa, 
Congou,  Young  Hyson,  Gunpowder  and  Japan 
teas,  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  writer, 
by  Dr.  J.  F.  Davis-  It  will  be  noticed,  if  the 
same  varieties  of  tea  be  compared,  that,  with 
some  exceptions,  their  commercial  value  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  percentage  of 
soluble  ash,  extract,  tannin  anil  theine  com- 
pounds”. 

Following  the  table  of  American  analyses  by 
Battershall  and  Davis  is  a table  of  analyses  by 
the  author,  of  young  tea  grown  in  Ceylon  at 
medium  elevation,  about  2,400  feet. 

These  analyses  were  undertaken  partly  to  as- 
certain if  the  market  value  of  Ceyion  tea  bore 
any  relation  to  the  amount  of  extract,  tannin, 
theine  and  soluble  ash  present,  and  partly  to  as- 
certain if  there  were  any  marked  difference  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  tea  on  account  of  its 
having  been  harvested  after  the  methods  known 
as  medium  plucking  and  fine  plucking  respectively. 
By  ‘ ‘ medium  plucking”  is  understood  the  re- 
moval from  the  tree- branches  of  two  leaves  and 
one  leaf  bud.  By  “fine  plucking”  is  understood 
taking  only  one  leaf  and  one  leaf-bud.  The  six 
samples  of  tea  were  all  from  the  same  estate, 
which  was  land  that  had  been  previously  thirty 
years  under  coffee.  The  tea  bushes  were  exactly 
rive  years  old.  The  samples  were  valued  in  the 
usual  way  by  tasting  by  Mr.  James  A.  Henderson 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Whittall  & Co.,  Colombo, 
who  had  not  seen  the  analyses  before  making  his 
valuation. 


Table  of  Analyses  and  of  Market  Values  of  Teas.  (11attkk.sk all  and  Davis.) 
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If  the  values  of  these  six  samples  of  tea  were 
to  be  estimated  as  directly  proportional  to  their 
respective  amounts  of  extract,  soluble  ash,  ta,nnin 
and  theine  added  together,  the  three  qualities 
of  medium  plucking  would  be  in  the  proportions 
53  06,  57-92  and  58  -2,  and  the  three  qualities  of  fine 
plucking  in  the  proportions  59‘45,  59  82  and  60-92. 
The  average  figures  then  would  be  for  medium 
plucking  56-39  and  for  fine  plucking  60-06.  If  we 
take  the  figures  for  extract  only  which  really 
includes  the  tannin,  theine,  and  soluble  asli,.  the 
average  would  be  for  medium  plucking  40 "57  and 
for  fine  plucking  42 ’5.  The  average  market  value 
on  the  other  hand  was  for  medium  plucking  10J«. 
and  for  fine  plucking  1/1  Jcf.  Analysis,  thus, 
indicates  a much  smaller  difference  in  the  qualities 
of  the  teas  than  is  indicated  by  the  market 
values.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  with 
one  exception  the  market  value  of  the  six 
samples  rises  or  falls  with  the  amount  of  extract. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  if  the  same  method 
of  preparation  agreeing  in  all  details  were  followed 
in  every  factory,  the  amount  of  extract  might 
be  made  a measure  of  the  market  value.  A 
certain  amount  of  extract,  say  e.y  , 39  per  cent 
being  taken  as  standard,  each  unit  and  fraction 
of  a unit  above  or  below  this  amount  could  have 
its  corresponding  money  value  to  be  added  to  or 
subtracted  from  the  standard  as  the  case  might 
be.  At  present  the  market  value  of  tea  as 
determined  by  the  tea  taster  depends  on  the 
age  of  the  leaf,  and  the  flavor,  astringency  and 
bouquet  developed  by  infusing  or  “drawing 
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a certain  weight  of  tea  for  a given  time  with 
a given  quantity  of  boiling  water.  The  bouquet 
is  mainly  due  to  the  presence  of  a volatile  oil 
very  .appreciable  to  the  senses  of  smell  and 
taste,  but  for  the  estimation  of  which  the  chemical 
processes  at  present  in  use  are  unsatisfactory. 

The  six  analyses  last  given  were  of  teas  grown 
at  medium  elevation  2,400  feet.  I now  give 
determinations  of  total  extract  tannin  and  theine 
on  other  six  samples  of  teas  grown  at  a high 
elevation  about  4,200  feet  on  land  that  was  for 
a number  of  years  previously  under  coffee. 
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The  average  results  of  the  above  table  might 
be  compared  with  the  corresponding  average 
results  of  the  previous  table  taking  the  “medium” 
and  “fine  plucking”  averages  separately. 

Comparison  oj  total  Extract,  Tannin,  and  Theine 
(luoqueoHS  extract ) in  high-grown  tea  and 
in  tea  grown  at  medium  elevation. 


In  100  parts. 

High 

Medium  Elevation- 

eleva 

tion. 

Medium 

Fine 

plucking. 

plucking. 

38'71 

40-5 

42-5 

10-41 

10-56 

12-16 

1 *31 

1-78 

1-88 

are  com- 


Total  extract  . . . 

Tannin  in  aqueous  extract 
“Theine  in  aqueous  extract 

When  the  first  and  sec — 

pared  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  tannin 
is  but’ small ; while  in  the  total  extract  and  theine 
the  difference  is  tolerably  marked.  When  the  first 
and  third  column  are  compared,  there  are  marked 
differences  in  the  amounts  of  all  three  items. 

* By  ether  process, 

(To  be  continued. ) 


“STALK”  IN  MANUFACTURED  TEA. 

We  doubt  very  much  if  it  would  be  generally 
admitted  by  p-lanteis  that  the  teas  smt  home  from 
Ceylon  contain  any  appreciable  amount  of  “ stalk  ; ” 
but  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Hughes  according 
to  his  reoent  analyses,  and  since  shown  to  our  London 
correspondent,  seem  to  indicate  that,  at  ail  events 
in  the  case  of  Ihe  samples  operated  on,  there  was 
no  inconsiderable  adm.xture.  Of  course  it  may  be 
conceded  that  it  must  be  almoBt  impcssible  to 
altogether  avoid  the  presenoe  of  Borne  ‘'stalk’’ 
Piobably  the  most  careful  and  expert  pluckers 
C0'- Id  not  altogether  avoid  breaking  off  some 
trifling  portion  of  stalk  when  taking  off  the  leaf, 
and  perhaps  there  muBt  be  a greater  liability 
when  the  plucking  is  done  at  an  advanced  stage 
of  maturity  in  the  leaf.  Neverthe  ess,  while 
admitting  this  liability,  we  would  urge  a 
greater  degree  of  strictness  being  exercised  over 
pluckers  and  the  punishment  of  coolies  guilty 
of  such  careless  pluckiDg.  It  seems  certain  that 
when  an  undue  amount  of  stalk  is  detected  in 
tea  samples,  the  price  is  affected.  Mr.  Hughes, 
during  the  course  of  the  analjses  lately  made  by 
him,  appears  to  have  be  en  struck  by  the  amount 
of  stalk  that  he  discovered  to  be  present  in  the 
small  samples  operated  upon  ; so  much  eo,  indeed, 
that  he  mentioned  the  fact  to  the  dealers  from 
whom  he  obtained  them.  These  gentlemen  were 
so  incredulous  of  Mr.  Hughes’  statement  as  to 
this,  that  the  latter  went  to  the  trouble  of  sepa- 
rating the  dried  stalk  by  hand,  and  then  swelling 
it  by  hot  infusion.  The  result  was  evidently  a 
surprise  to  the  vendors  of  the  tea,  and  Mr.  Hughes 
pointed  out  by  reference  to  drawings  of  the  tea 
plant  how  liable  the  position  of  the  leaf  upon 
the  stem  was  to  cause  the  breakage  off  of  a part 
of  the  latter  in  the  plucking.  In  less  than  an 
ounce  weight  of  tea  a large  number  of  pieces  of 
stalk  about  half  an  inch  in  length  were  discovered. 
This  substance  is  Dot  likely  to  improve  either 
the  infusing  strength  or  the  flavour  of  the  tea, 
for  Mr.  Hughes  tells  us  that  the  stalk  contains 
none  of  the  valued  theine,  though  it  probably — 
as  does  all  bark— oontains  a very  material  propor- 
tion of  taDnin.  We  should  think  it  to  be  very 
difficult  to  separate  stalk  from  the  leaf  at  the 
Faolory,  and  therefore  that  the  only  remedy  must 
be  to  insist  on  more  careful  manipulation  by 
the  coolies  when  plucking. 

Perhaps,  however,  some  of  our  upcountry 
friends  have  had  their  attention  directed  to 
this  matter  before,  and  could  tell  us  what 
measures  they  have  adopted  to  ensure  the 
absence  of  any  considerable  admixture  of  stalk  in 
the  teas  they  have  sent  home  ? In  any  case  the 
opinion  of  practical  planters  on  this  question 
of  “ stalk  ” would  be  very  acceptable.  Mr. 
Cochran,  to  whom  we  referred  the  matter 
in  the  first  instance,  writes  very  sensibly  as  fol- 
lows:—“I  am  of  course  of  opinion  that  the 
presence  of  stalk  other  than  the  mere  petiole  of 
the  haf  which  in  tea  is  very  short,  the  leaf  being 
almost  sessile,  must  deteriorate  its  value.  It  is  not 
a new  thing  to  find  some  stalk  in  tea  as  after 
infusion  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  appearanoe 
of  a small  pieoe  of  stalk  floating  on  the  surfaoe 
of  the  tea  occasionally.  I should  think  where 
tea  is  plucked  by  hand  there  should  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  down  the  amount  of  stalk  to  a 
minimum  : but  when  patent  clippers  are  used,  I 
oould  easily  understand  an  undesirable  amount  of 
stalk  being  taken  along  with  the  leaves.”  We  may 
put  the  question  as  to  whether  the  tea  samples 
operated  on  by  Mr.  Hughes  could  possibly  have 
been  prepared  from  “ leaf " cut  by  a " patent 
pluoke*  ”? 
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MR.  JOHN  HUGHES’  ANALYSES  OF  TEAS. 

London,  April  14. 

Although  I know  that  Mr.  John  Hughes  had  sent 
you  a full  report  of  the  several  analyses  recently 
made  by  him  of  different  samples  of  teas,  I res- 
ponded this  week  to  an  invi'ation  sent  me  by  him 
to  see  him  on  the  subject.  Doubtless  you  will  have 
given  to  your  readers  the  particulars  Mr.  Hughes 
sent  you;  but  as  I found  some  difficulty  in  fully 
comprehending  them  until  he  gave  me  fuller  expla- 
nations, it  may  not  prove  to  be  superogatory  if  a few 
remarks  of  my  own  on  this  topio  are  offered  you 
here.  What  seem=  to  be  of  special  interest  in 
the  results  obtained  by  these  analyses  is  that  the 
quantity  of  soluble  ash  and  nitrogen  ascertained, 
olosely  varies  in  accordance  with  the  price  of  the 
teas.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is 
these  residuals  which  mark  the  absolute  values 
of  the  teas,  other  constituents  varying  out  of 
proportion  to  the  prices  given.  The  nominal 
value  of  the  samples  as  opposed  to  the  prices 
at  which  they  were  selling,  were  fixed  by  the 
dealers  (or  broker?)  from  whom  Mr.  Hughes  ob- 
tained them.  Another  noteworthy  fact  is  that 
nearly  all  the  tannin  and  theine  was  extracted 
during  the  first  five  minutes  of  infusion,  the 
further  quantity  resulting  from  thirty  minutes 
of  boiling  being  relatively  very  small.  The 

question  thereupon  arises  as  to  whether  even  five 
minutes  infusion  may  not  be  too  long  for  ordinary 
domestio  purposes,  and  whether  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  striotly  limit  this  to  three  minutes  at 
the  outside.  I did  not  at  first  understand  what  Mr. 
Hughf  s intended  to  convey  by  the  words  “ eoluble 
extract  (dried).”  He  explained  to  me  that,  having 
infused  the  tea  and  strained  it  off  from  the 
leaf,  he  evaporated  the  whole  of  the  liquor  and 
so  obtained  what  was  really  the  body  of  the 
infusion,  that  which,  in  other  words,  would 
be  really  consumed  by  the  drinker.  You  will  see 
that  by  this  test  the  Ceylon  tea  valued  at  1/1 
possessed  but  little  more  nourishment  than  did  that 
valued  at  sixpenoe,  and  upon  this  ground  Mr. 
Hughes  thinks  that  for  the  supply  of  the  bulk  of 
teadrinkers  your  planters  would  find  the  cheaper 
teas  as  well  suited  as  the  more  expensive  ; whilo 
it  would  be  the  better  economy  to  themselves  to 
devote  their  attention  to  the  preparation  of  the 
second  class  of  teas,  in  spite  of  the  demand  of 
the  home  brokers  that  now  attention  should  be 
given  to  quality.  You  will  also  notice  that  the 
Ceylon  teas  valued  at  1/1,  selling  at  lljd,  yielded  the 
soluble  extract  almost  to  the  same  amount  as  did 
the  Indian  teas  valued  at  1/5  to  1/6  and  selling  at 
1/3,  whilst  it  largely  surpaBssed  the  yield  from  the 
China  teas  selling  at  1/7.  The  figures  could  more 
clearly  show  the  relative  value  for  money  of  your 
teas  over  those  both  of  India  and  China. 

But  probably  the  greatest  interest  attaokes  to 
remarks  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Hughes  on  the  sub- 
ject of  stalk  found  in  the  teas  he  experimented 
upon  ; you  will  see  that  in  this  respeot 
both  the  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  gave  a larger 
proportion  than  did  those  of  China,  and  that, 
Bingularly  enough,  it  was  among  the  more 
expensive  teas  that  the  greater  proportion  of  stalk 
was  found.  Mr.  Hughes  told  me  he  had  felt 
much  surprize  at  the  amount  of  stalk  he  found. 
On  his  mentioning  this  to  the  brokers  from  whom 
he  bought  the  teas,  those  gentlemen  would  not 
believe  that  so  large  a quantity  of  stalk  could  be 
found.  Mr.  Hughes  therefore  invited  them  to 
attend  at  his  laboratory,  and  in  their  presence  he 
had  the  stalk  carefully  separated  out  by  hand. 
He  then  placed  the  quantity  obtained  in  hot  water 
bo  as  to  swell  it,  and  the  result  was  shown  to 


me  in  that  state,  and  there  could  be  no  denying 
that  what  I saw  was  veritable  stalk  and  not 
leaf  fibre.  I am  hardly  competent  to  judge  on 
suoh  a matter,  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  out 
of  some  fifty  or  sixty  grains  weight  of  tea  there 
had  been  obtained  some  hundred  or  so  of  pieces 
of  stalk  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  This  is  no 
inconsiderable  proportion,  and  Mr.  Hughes  said 
that  the  stalk  would  not  yield  any  theine,  though 
it  probably— as  do  most  barbs — contained  a large 
proportion  of  tannin.  It  ocours  to  me  to  suggest 
whether  the  larger  amount  of  the  latter  which 
China  merchants  charge  the  Indian  and  Ceylon 
teaB  with  containing,  may  not  be  due  to  the 
larger  amount  of  stalk  which  those  teas  undoubtedly 
contain  as  compared  with  those  of  China.  As  to  this 
the  suspicion  must  naturally  arise  whether  the 
coolies  of  Ceylon  and  Indian  tea  estates  are  as 
expert  pluobers  as  are  those  of  China,  and  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  insist  od  more  caution  beiDg 
exeroised  as  to  oleanly  Plucking  of  the  leaf.  Of 
course  these  remarks  are  written  on  the  as- 
sumption that  you  have  the  tabulated  results  of 
Mr.  Hughes’  analyses  before  you,  and  that  your 
readers  have  also  bad  an  opportunity  of  perusing 
them.  I am  not  aware  if  Mr.  Hughes  has  speci- 
fically drawn  your  attention  to  the  several  points 
mentioned  by  me,  but  from  what  he  said  to  me  it 
may  bo  oonoluded  that  they  have  oocurred  to  him 
sinoe  he  wrote  you  on  the  subject,  and  they  may 
therefore  be  novel  to  you. — London  Cor . 


SALE  OF  A BADULLA  ESTATE. 

It  is  rumoured  that  the  well  known  old  estate 
of  Nahavilla,  Badulla,  so  long  held  by  Hormuejie 
Bomanjee  Jeejeebhoy  of  Bombay,  has  been  sold  and 
that  the  purchasers  are  Messrs.  Alfred  Brown 
(Colombo  Commercial  Coy.)  W.  H.  Figg  and 
Capper.  Nahavilla  inoludes  597  acres,  of  which  552 
have  been  or  are  in  cultivation  in  ooffee,  cinchona 
or  tea.  Uva  properties  should  oertainly  rise  in  value 
to  correspond  with  the  advantages  of  Railway  commu- 
nication so  soon  to  be  made  available  to  them. 


The  British  West  Indian  Plantation  Syndicate 
(Limited)  bus  just  been  registered  by  Torr,  Janeway 
& Co.,  38  Bedford  Row,  W.  C.t  with  a capital  of 
12,000L,  in  lOf.  shares.  The  objeot  is  to  adopt 
an  agreement,  made  March  18,  between  J.  H. 
Hall  of  the  one  part,  and  the  oompany  of  the 
other  part,  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Hatton  Hall 
and  Mount  Jewel  Estates,  Prince  Rupert’s  Bay, 
near  Portsmouth  (Dominica),  and  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness as  cultivators  and  dealers  in  colonial  produce. 
The  first  directors  are  to  be  nominated  by  the 
aigoatories  to  the  memorandum  of  association,  the 
qualification  being  20  shares. — Colonies  and  India. 

“ Report  on  Tnsects  and  Fungi  Injurious  to 
Crops,  1892,” — We  note  the  publication  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  of  this  report  with  great 
pleasure.  We  have  so  often  oalled  attention  to 
our  lamentable  deficiencies  as  compared  with  the 
energy  shown  in  the  United  States  and  some 
European  countries,  that  it  is  a great  pleasure  to 
welcome  a report  on  the  insects  which  have  been 
noted  as  specially  injurious  during  the  year  to 
our  farm  and  garden  crops.  The  insects  are  des- 
cribed, their  life-history  given,  and  excellent  ooloured 
illustrations  afforded.  Among  them  our  old  ac- 
quaintance the  red-spider  finds  a plaoe.  Ad  artiole 
also  illustrated,  on  the  club  in  Cabbages  follows. 
In  each  ease  the  appropriate  means  of  preven- 
tion, palliation,  or  cure  are  given. — Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  April  29. 
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CEYLON  TEA  IN  AMERICA. 

Write3  a business  man 

“ If  Lipton  should  start  in  America  it  will  be 
a very  good  thing  for  Ceylon,  for  he  cannot  be 
approached  even  by  Elvtood  May  for  advertising. 
The  latter  gent  to  my  mind  thinks  more  of  adver- 
tising himself.” 

In  the  advertisement  per  se,  the  name  of  E.  May 
never  occurs  of  course  ; but  in  other  notices  no 
doubt  his  personality  is  put  well  forward— and 
what  harm,  so  long  as  he  bases  his  claims  to 
notoriety  on  Ceylon  tea  ? 


LABOUR  IN  BRITISH  NORTH  BORNEO. 

( British  North  Borneo  Herald,  1st  April.) 

During  the  past  fortnight  the  Superintendent  of 
Immigration  informs  us  he  has  engaged  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  Chinese  coolies  who  have 
signed  contracts  for  work  on  estates  in  Marudu  Bay, 
Darvel  Bay,  and  Banguey  Islands.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  these  men,  originally  engaged  in  China,  have  been 
working  on  estates  in  this  country  for  three,  and 
some  for  four  years,  have  made  money,  and  have 
without  exception  re-engaged  entirely  of  their  own 
free  will,  instead  of  going  back  to  China.  The 
coolie  returns,  again,  all  show  a constant  and  steady 
improvement— in  many  instances  most  marked— in 
the  health  of  the  coolies  on  the  tobacco  estates. 
Desertion  is  nearly  unknown,  and  the  reward  for 
the  capture  of  run-away  coolies  is  hardly  ever  applied 
for.  With  the  extension  of  the  clearings,  the  greatly 
improved  health  on  the  estates,  the  abolition  of  the 
broker  system  as  it  originally  obtained,  and  more 
than  all,  the  fact  that  a coolie  who  means  work  can 
make  money,  all  these  causes  have  quite  revolu- 
tionized the  state  of  the  labour  market  in  North 
Borneo  during  the  past  two  or  three  years 


MAURITIUS. 

Port-Lo- is,  April  10th. 

The  Weather  and  the  Chop. — Since  last  mon'k 
the  plantations  have  been  well  watered  and  the  fields 
in  gem ral  look  satisfactory.  Now  that  we  may  c insi- 
der the  season  of  cyc'ones  to  be  over,  we  can  rely  on  a 
very  fair  crop  for  1893  94. 

Aloe  Pibee. — Since  our  l»6t  the  market  has  resumed 
a fimer  tone.  We  have  to  quote  the  sale  of  150  hales 
of  good  quality  at  R275  per  ton.  The  following  quota- 
tions are  nominal — 

1st  quality...  R275  to  280  per  ton 

2nd  225  to  235 

Coffee. — Market  is  still  bare  of  pood  quality  which 
is  worth  from  K90  to  100  per  50  kilos.  Mixed  triage 
qualities  continue  to  sell  at  JR40  to  54  per  50  k los 
according  to  quality.  No  Ma  lagascar  and  Reunion  on 
the  market, — Merchants'  and  Planters'  Gazette, 
April  11th. 


THE  AMSTERDAM  MARKET. 

Amsterdam,  April  12th. — The  oinchona  auctions  to 
beheld  here  in  Amsterdam  on  April  27'h  will  consist 
of  421  cases  and  4,829  bales,  about  430  tons,  divided 
as  follows  : — From  the  Government  plintations, 
12  cases  and  353  bales,  about  31  tons ; from 
private  plantations  409  oases  and  4,476  ba'es. 
; bout  399  tons.  This  quantity  contains  : — Of 
druggists’  bark—  Suociruba,  quills,  372  cases; 
broken  quills  and  chips,  386  bales  and  49 
cases;  root,  59  bales  Of  manufacturing  bark 
Ledgeriana,  broken  quills  and  chips,  3,573  hales  ; 
mot  415  bales.  Hybrids,  broken  quills  and  chips  298 
bales  ; 48  bales.  Offioinalis,  broken  quills  and  ehipa, 
50  bales  toot.— Chemist  and  Druc/yist,  April  15th. 


UPCOUNTRY  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

At  last  the  Whipping  Ordinance  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  districts  of  Dnmbara  and  Matale  ! 
And  this,  too,  just  at  a time  when  men’s  minds 
began  to  be  exercised  about  the  Commission  that 
was  at  one  time  so  imminent,  that  the  name  of  the 
Commissioner  became  pabulum  for  the  newsmonger 
The  19th  century  discoverer  of  the  Ciceronian  sic 
vos,  non  nobis  ought  now  to  rest  on  his  oars  and  be 
thankful. 

Let  not  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Cacao-gbowers 
subside  with  this  concession.  A great  deal  has  yet 
to  be  done  ! The  receiver  of  our  stolen  produce  must 
be  reached  ; for  so  long  as  he  flourishes,  and  his  name 
is  Legion, — the  temptations  to  thieving  will  not  abate. 
We  must  have  some  such  provision  of  the  law  as 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  planter  in  the  old  coffee 
days.  Surely,  “ there  is  something  rotten  in  the  state 
of  Denmark,”  if  the  man  who  vends  cacao  seeds 
without  a single  cacao  tree  that  he  can  call  his  own, 
cannot  be  made  to  account  for  his  possession  of  that 
produce  ? Our  Magistrates  are  perfectly  helpless 
here.  Why  should  the  possessor  of  unripe  produce 
be  asked  to  account  for  such  possession  and 
not  the  possessor  of  ripe  produce  ? Why  deal 
severely  with  the  man  who  steals  valueless  fruit, 
and  tenderly  with  the  man  who  steals  valuable  ? 
Is  this  not  an  anomaly  that  requires  to  be  dealt  with 
promptly  ? Let  our  Planters’  Association  be  up  and 
doing,  and  the  remedy  will  come. 

Let  all  the  native  laddies  where  cocoa  is  bought 
and  sold  be  registered;  and  let  every  keeper 

have  a book  showing  the  dates  of  purchase  and 
the  quantities  purchased  and  the  names  of  the 
sellers;  and  let  there  be  a stringent  prohibition  of 
purchase  after  nightfall  and  before  daybreak.  The 
Tambies  are  the  principal  offenders  in  the  matter 
of  purchasing  stolen  produce, — and  they  must  be 
carefully  looked  after 

Does  the  Whipping  Ordinance  touch  the  Receiver  ? 
It  is  worth  knowing  this:  for  otherwise,  the  fat  oily 
Moorman  and  the  sleek  Chetty  trader  will  escape. 

When  Cocoa-stealing  has  been  banished  from  the 
island — and  the  receiver  of  stolen  produce  has 
become  a character  in  past  history  ; then  we  shall  be 
ready  to  pass  from  our  position  as  a Crown  Colony, 
to  a dependency  of  the  Indian  Empire;  at  all  events 
with  all  the  irritating  present-day  questions  at  rest, 
we  shall  be  in  that  stat  of  delectable  composure,  as 
would  enable  us  with  good  grace  to  face  the  question 
of  absorption  into  India. 

Certainly  if  that  day  should  ever  come,  our  Railway 
system  will  be  considerably  benefited.  At  pre- 
sent every  thing  that  can  ensure  discomfort  to  the 
passengers  and  gain  to  the  Government,  is  in  the 
ascendant  This  is  not  a crying  but  a piercing  shame  1 

Is  it  true  that  such  a lot  of  goods  traffic  is  sent 
on  by  the  mail  train  leaving  Colombo  at  7 p.m.  that 
the  draught-power  of  the  locomotive  is  not  equal  to 
the  t"-8k  of  pulling  the  heavily  laden  waggons  up 
the  iucline  ? A few  days  ago  some  of  the  first-class 
passengers  going  upeountry  were  heard  pouring 
their  benediction  on  the  driver  and  the  guard.  No 
wonder  ; when  they  found  the  train  nearly  an  hour 
late.  Indit  is  the  remedy  for  this. 

And  other  departments  will  be  similarly  benefited. 
What  a scope  for  our  budding  lawyers  and  civilian 
judges  India  will  afford!  One  comfort  will  be  that 
the  law  of  Ayency  under  which  the  country  is  groan- 
ing at  present  will  come  to  an  end  ; and  a more 
healthy  Administration  take  its  place. 

But  what  about  Indian  tea  then  ? Shall  we  have 
divided  interests  in  respect  of  that,  or  will  there  be 
one  grand  Indian  blend.  Querist. 


Coconuts. — There  seems  to  be  a real  mania  for  the 
purchase  of  Coconut  properties  in  Jaffna.  Every  one 
is  anxious  to  invest  his  capital  in  Coconut  estate*-. 
The  two  leading  Tamil  Brokers  of  Colombo  who  are 
m'w  on  a visit  to  Jaffna  are  prepared,  we  understand, 
to  purchase  ooconut  estates  here  even  at  a fancy 
price ; hut  unfortunately  for  them  there  are  nope  ip 
the  market  just  now  .—Ibid. 
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MR.  TOM.  GRAY’S  REPORT  ON 
UPCOUNTRY  TEA,— 

that  is  in  the  districts  of  Maskeliya,  Dikoya  and 
Dimbula— is.  we  are  glad  to  learn,  entirely  favour- 
able. Mr.  Gray  has  been  resident  for  some  weeks 
in  the  first-named  distriot  and  has  visited  the 
others,  and  he  Bays  that  tea  everywhere  is  looking 
very  vigorous.  He  is  well-pleased  with  his  own 
properties  which  are  the  oldest  in  his  district, — 
they  have  been  in  full  bearing  for  about  a dozen 
years  perhaps  and  have  done  exceedingly  well. 
Mr.  Gray  has  been  clearing  away  a bambu-and- 
silt  obstruction  in  the  river  which  was  of  no 
benefit  to  his  and  the  other  adjacent  properties. 
He  speaks  favourably  of  the  1,000  acres  of  crown 
forest  land  to  be  put  up  for  sale  shortly : tea 
already  planted  up  to  6,000  feet  is  quite  as  high 
as  most  of  this  forest  and  R100  an  aore  is  likely 
to  be  the  minimum  prioe ! Mr.  Gray  returns 
home  by  the  Orient  s.s.  “ Oroya  ” tonight,  or 
tomorrow  morning,  and  he  promises  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  his  brother  planters  in  the  Lane 
and  to  report  to  us  when  there  is  anything 
worthy  of  the  Observer's  oritioism. 


CEYLON  TEA  FUND. 

Kandy,  April  17. 

Dear  Sir,— I enclose  for  publication  copy  of  the 
minutes  of  proceedings  of  a meeting  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  the  “ Ceylon  Tea  Fund  ” held 
on  Friday,  the  14th  instant.— I am,  dear  sir,  yours 
faithfully,  A.  PHILIP, 

Secretary  to  the  Planters’  Association  of  Ceylon. 

Minutes  of  proceedings  of  a meeting  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Ceylon  Tea  Fund  held  at  Nuwara 
Eliya  on  Friday,  the  14th  day  of  April  1893  at  four 
o’clock  (4  p.m.)  in  the  afternoon. 

Present : — Messrs.  Giles  F.  Walker  (Chairman,  Plan- 
ters’ Association  of  Ceylon),  Hugh  B.  Roberts  (Dikoya), 
Chas.  Young  (Kandy),  Walter  Agar  (Chairman,  Dikoya 
Association),  John  H.  Starey  (Kanuy),  and  A.  Philip 
(Secretary,  Planters’  Association  of  Ceylon,  Kandy). 

The  notice  calling  the  meeting  was  read. 

The  minutes  of  proceedings  of  a meeting  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Ceylon  Tea  Fund  held 
at  Kandy  on  Thursday,  the  16th  February  1893,  were 
taken  as  read,  and  were  confirmed. 

Resolved : — “ That  the  names  of  Messrs,  H.  B. 
Roberts  and  A.  P.  Crawley-Boevey  be  added  to  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Tea  Fund.” 

Read  letter  from  the  Yataderia  Tea  Company  of 
Ceylon,  Limited.  Resolved:— “ That  the  proposal 
made  be  accepted.” 

Read  letter  from  Mr.  Wm.  Cameron  intimating 
that  Ythanside  estate  would  contribute  to  the  Tea 
Fund  from  1st  January  1893. 

Read  letter  from  Captain  Toller  intimating  that 
Annandale  estate  would  contribute  to  the  Tea  Fund 
from  1st  January  1893. 

CEYLON  TEA  KIOSK. 

Submitted  memorandum  on  the  subject  of  ac- 
counts for  supplementary  construction  in  con- 
nection with  the  Tea  Kiosk  which  up  to  date 
had  not  been  disposed  of  m terms  of  the  followiug 
Resolution  passed  at  a meeting  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Ceylon  Tea  Fund  held  at  Kandy 
on  the  8th  April  1892  that  subject  to  the  amounts 
already  voted  with  interest  thereon  not  being  exceeded, 
the  additional  olaims  be  referred  to  the  sub-Com- 
mistee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
Tea  Kiosk  at  Colombo.  Resolved  that  consideration 
of  the  matter  be  disposed  of  next  meeting  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Tea  Fund. 

Submitted  letter  to  the  Syndicate  Boat  Company, 
Limited  regarding,  the  fire  resently  reported  in  the 
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newspapers.  Resolved  that  the  attention  of  the  Syndi- 
cate Boat  Company,  Limited,  be  drawn  to  the  provisions 
of  their  lease  with  special  reference  to  the  storage 
of  dangerous  or  obnoxous  materials  or  manufacture 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  be  warned  that  they  will 
be  held  responsible  for  any  oocsequenoes  that  may 
ensue  thereon. 

CEYLON  TEA  AT  THE  WORLD’S  EXPOSITION  AT  CHICAGO 

IN  1893. 

Read  letter  from  the  Agent  of  the  Commissioner 
annexing  copy  of  telegram  intimating  the  safe  arrival 
at  Chicago  of  the  Exhibition  Staff:  also  sending 
notice  of  an  official  dinner  given  at  Chicago  by  the 
President  of  the  Brazilian  Commission  in  which  fav- 
ourable notice  is  made  of  Ceylon. 

Read  letter  from  the  Colonial  Secretary  send- 
ing a copy  of  a letter  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Grinlinton 
reporting  the  safe  arrival  of  the  Ceylon  Staff  at 
Chicago. 

CEYLON  PLANTERS’  TEA  COMPANY  OP  NEW  TORE, 

Read  letter  from  Messrs.  Darley,  Butler  & Co.  (1) 
enclosing  invoice  of  50  packages  Tea  weighing  nett 
2 800  lb.  shipped  to  New  York  on  account  of  the 
Ceylon  Planters’  Tea  Company  completing  the  grant 
of  9,000  lb.  (the  actual  amount  shipped  being  9,084 
lb.;  (2)  acknowledging  receipt  of  cheque  for  R2,381- 
26  in  payment  of  the  abovemen tioned  invoice.  Read 
letter  from  the  Ceylon  Planters’  Tea  Company  of 
New  York  giving  information  regarding  the  progress 
of  the  Company.  Read  letter  from  Mr.  A.  E.  Wright, 

CEYLON  GREEN  TEAS, 

Read  letters  from  Messrs.  ’Darley,  Bntler  & Oo. 
advising  having  forwarded  the  various  samples  of 
Green  Teas  made  up  in  £ lb.  packets  as  instructed. 
Submitted  advertisement  notice  on  the  subject.  Re- 
solved that  the  advertisement  amended  as  i&dioated 
be  again  inserted  in  the  newspapers. 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  GERMANY. 

Read  letters  from  Messrs.  Kroning  & Sohrader 
reporting  on  the  efforts  made  by  them  in  the  intro- 
duction of  Ceylon  Tea  into  Germany.  Resolved: — “That 
Messrs.  Kroning  & Schrader  be  thanked  for  their  let- 
ters and  informed  that  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Tea  Fund  will  give  as  early  consideration  as  possible  to 
their  further  suggestions.” 

Read  letter  from  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Corbet  making 
a suggestion  on  the  subjeot  of  distributing  presents 
of  Ceylon  Tea  in  Munioh  and  Erlangen. 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  FRANCE. 

Read  letter  from  Colonel  Byrde  with  extraot  ot 
letter  from  General  La  Touohe  on  the  subject  of 
pushing  the  sale  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  the  South  of  Franoe. 
Resolved:— “ That  consideration  of  the  matter  be 
deferred  to  next  meeting. 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  RUSSIA, 

Read  letter  from  the  Ceylon  Tea  Company  Limited 
(under  the  patronage  of  the  Planters’  Association  of 
Ceylon  advising  having  arranged  for  the  shipment 
of  9,0001b  Ceylon  Tea  for  Mr.  M.  Rogivue  Mosoow  in 
terms  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Tea  Fund  at  a meeting  held  on  the 
16th  February  1893.  Resolved  : — “ That  the  oourse 
adopted  by  the  Ceylon  Tea  Company  be  confirmed.” 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  CAPE  COLONY. 

Read  letter  from  Messrs  Boesanquet  & Co.,  Agent* 
for  the  Ceylon  Co-Operative  Tea  gardens  Co.  on 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  grant  of  tea  samples  for 
free  distribution  in  Cape  Colony,  and  pointing  out 
that  Ceylon  Tea  is  well-known  in  South  Afrioa. 

Read  letter  from  Mr.  A.  E.  Wright  on  the  subject. 
Resolved: — “That  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Tea  Fund  at  its  meeting 
cn  the  16th  February  be  cancelled.” 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Ceylon  tea  fund 
then  adjourned.  A.  Philip, 

Secretary  to  the  Planters’  Association  of  Ceylon, 
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THE  PAPAW  TREE. 

This  tree  generally  finds  a place  amongst  other 
cultivated  products  in  Zanzibar,  the  fruit,  both  green 
and  when  ripe,  being  much  esteemed  as  nD  artiole 
of  diet.  The  tree  is  more  easily  and  quickly  raised  from 
seed,  attaining  a thickness  of  one  foot  by  the  third 
year;  and  oommenciDg  to  decay  during  the  fourth 
or  fifth  year.  The  straight  and  undivided  stem  in  her- 
baceous and  soft,  though  it  develops  au  external  layer 
of  fibrous  tissue  ; as  might  be  expected  lrom  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  grows,  the  trunk  is  hollow, 
though  it  has  more  or  less  dense,  imperfect  septa. 
“The  newer  partB  of  the  stem  are  sreen,  but  as  they 
age  become  greyish  ; towards  the  top  it  also  bears 
the  scars  formed  by  the  falling-cff  of  leaves,  which 
are  arranged  in  a kind  of  umbellate  canopy.”  It 
grows  to  about  20  feet  in  height.  ( Consular  Report , 266 
1692.)-- Pharmaceutical  Journal. 


THE  INDIAN  TEA  SEASON. 

The  Indian  Agriculturalist  writes  : — Now  that  the 
tea  season  for  1892  has  closed  and  all  assets  rea- 
lised, we  can  form  a pretty  good  idea  of  the  present 
position  of  the  trade,  which  leaves  little  to  be  desired, 
though  its  future  prospects  mast  depend  greatly 
upon  the  efforts  of  the  Indian  representative  at 
Chicago,  and  the  moderation  of  planters  here  in 
the  way  of  extensions.  Of  course,  fine  plucking 
and  decreased  outturn  have  led  to  the  high  prices 
of  the  past  season,  and  though  the  greater  portion 
of  the  dividends  are  not  derived  from  sound  com- 
mericial  sources  every  one  seems  tolerably  satisfied. 
The  recent  four  or  five  years  of  depression  in  the 
trade  has  been  due  undoubtedly  to  over  production,  and 
although  efforts  have  been  made  to  open  new  marts, 
the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  producer  has  been 
to  provide  tea  for  such  marts,  without  troubling  his 
head  as  to  whether  these  new  openings  would  absorb 
his  surplus  or  not.  The  mere  desp-tch  of  three  or 
four  travellers  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  certainly 
did  cot  justify  the  expectations  antjcipa'ed,  but 
though  words  of  caution  were  uot  wanting,  from 
time  to  time,  a trade  was  raebly  auticipated,  with 
the  result  of  ruinously  low  prices  and  accumulated 
stocks.  Now,  though  we  look  forward  to  the  Chicago 
Exhibition  aiding  iu  materially  increasing  the  demand 
for  Indian  tea  in  the  course  of  time,  we  are  equally 
certain  that  any  sudden  demand  for  large  quantities 
is  unlikely  to  arise.  We  have  to  oust  Ohina  from 
the  Amerioa  markets,  and  introduce  our  own  article, 
which  the  past  history  of  the  trade  shows,  relies  for 
success  upon  our  creating  a taste ; and  as  this  is  in 
all  case  a matter  of  time,  are  our  planters  justified 
in  adding  to  their  planted  area  additional  acreage, 
the  produce  of  which  may  not  be  required  for 
some  half-dozen  years  to  oome?  The  new  ex- 
tensions may,  perhaps,  be  the  means  of  pressiug 
down  prices  to  the  6 anna  average  of  two  years 
ago  ere  the  new  markets  have  been  established. 
The  Tea  Association  should  look  into  these  matters, 
and  bestir  themselves,  sending  forth  the  “bagman” 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  States,  as 
we  suggested  should  he  done  in  the  United  Kingdom 
ten  years  ago.  The  London  representative  of  the  Tea 
Association  at  the  time,  harped  on  the  hopelessness 
of  competing  with  people  like  Moore  and  Horniman  ; 
in  fact,  he  was  not,  as  he  should  have  been  a trades- 
man. So  Mr.  Lipton  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  is  tow 
in  the  position  the  Association  should  have  occupied 
from  the  outset.  If  India  tea  were  properly  pushed, 
the  future  prospects  of  the  trade  are  assured;  but 
the  work  must  be  undertaken  by  tradesmen  who 
know  their  business,  and  we  think  this  mutt  now 
be  patent  to  all  members  of  the  Association  —Madras 
Times,  April  7. 

*, 

A MONSTER  ESTATE  IN  JOHORE: 
LIBERIAN  COFFEE. 

A recent  visitor  to  the  large  estate  known  as 
Ayer  Syn,  at  Cocob,  in  the  Johore  territory,  states 
that  this  property  or  plantation  belongs  to  Syed 


Mahomed  bin  'Ahmed  Alsagoff,  and  is  under  the 
management  of  Syed  Abdulla  and  a Javanese  assistant, 
under  whom  are  several  Javanese  mandors  and  about 
170  coolies  of  the  same  nationality.  The  extent  under 
cultivation  is  some  16  square  miles,  or  about 

10.000  acres,  of  which  area  some  5,700  acres 
are  under  mature  sago  palms,  350,000  having  been 
planted  out ; the  balance,  leaving  out  what  is  under 
coconut,  areca  palms,  and  Liberian  coffee,  is  planted 
with  still  very  young  sago  palms.  The  roads  and 
drains  have  been  laid  out  with  great  care,  and  the 
drainage  especially  has  been  well  done,  at  no  small 
expense.  The  soil  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
a vegetable  humus  from  two  to  four  feet  deep,  of 
a very  dark  brown  colour,  much  resembling  coffee- 
grounds,  overlying  a fatty  clay  subsoil.  In  dry 
weather  the  top  crust  burns  just  as  readily  as  peat. 
The  one  advantage  about  it  is  that  it  retains 
moisture  more  than  any  other  class  of  land,  hence 
its  great  adaptability  to  sago  culture.  From  the 

350.000  plants  that  were  originally  planted  there 
are  now  more  than  double  that  number  of  big  sago 
palms,  varying  in  length  of  trunk  from  30  to  42ft. 
Some  of  these  trunks  have  a girth  of  from  6 to  7ft. 
6in.  The  trees  are  felled,  cut  into  lengths,  and 
removed  by  Chinese  coolies  to  the  sago  factory, 
consisting  of  some  very  primitive  attap  huts.  The 
bark  is  half  an  inch  thick,  and  is  then  removed, 
end  the  pith  is  rasped  or  grated  by  simple  graters 
like  the  coconut  parut  or  rasp,  but  somewhat  coarser. 
The  desiccated  pith  is  then  soaked  in  water,  and 
after  some  few  hours  pressed  through  coarse  sieves, 
the  residue  or  ampas  being  piled  up  in  heaps  to  be 
eventually  buried  as  a future  manure  supply.  The 
milky  residue  or  sago  water  after  repeated  washing 
in  very  primitive  troughs  is  allowed  to  settle,  and 
the  sediment  is  stored  in  vats  ready  for  shipment 
to  Singapore  by  tongkang  in  bulk,  where  it  is  re- 
fined into  flour  and  pearled.  This  work  is  all  done 
by  Chinese,  who  contract  to  divide  half  the  result 
ot  the  sago  produced  with  the  owner  of  the  estate. 
Some  idea  of  the  immense  extent  of  this  estate 
may  be  formed  from  the  monthly  shipments  which 
are  made  under  sago,  which  range  from  2,500  to 

3.000  piculs  a month,  selling  at  1.75dols.  per  picul, 
while  there  are  yet  some  300,000  stools  not  yet 
touched,  ready  for  cutting  down.  These  trees  vary 
in  the  amount  of  sago  they  yield,  as  under: — No, 
1,  8 trees  to  a koyan  of  40  piculs  ; No.  2,  10  do 
do.;  No.  3,  12  do.  do.  It  is  proposed  to  introduce 
a Decauville  18-inch  tramway  to  facilitate  the 
removal  of  the  cut-up  trees  to  the  factory.  The 
yield  ofLiberian  coffe,  according  to  figures  courteously 
supplied  by  the  manager,  show  the  output  to  be 
about  40  piculs  monthly,  selling  at  an  average  of 
32  dols.—  Globe. 


The  Prospects  of  Tea  in  America. — The 
editor  of  the  American  Grocer  thus  expresses  him- 
self in  answer  to  a correspondent: — 

The  question  of  climate  has  much  to  do  with  the 
beverages  of  a people.  It  is  a matter  of  record  that 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  tea  in  this  country  is 
not  as  large  as  it  was  years  ago,  nor  does  it  increase 
from  year  to  year.  On  the  other  hand  the  use  of 
beer  and  coffee  has  increased  largely,  particularly  the 
former.  We  think  the  point  well-taken  that  low 
grade  tea  is  largely  responsible  for  the  non-increase 
in  the  use  of  tea  as  a beverage.  The  American 
people  have  not  been  educated  to  appreciate  the 
delicacy  of  flavor  resident  in  certain  growths  and 
blends  of  tea.  We  doubt,  if  the  popular  taste  in 
this  country  will  ever  take  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
vailing taste  in  England.  Our  people  do  not  like 
heavy-bodied,  red-liquored  tea,  with  the  sweetish  flavor 
so  pronounced  in  many  sorts  of  fermented  teas, 
particularly  those  of  t eylon  and  India.  There  is 
more  hope  if  fine  China  blacks  are  urged  upon  the 
attention  of  consumers,  or,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Fielding,  tine  blended  teas. 

Mr.  Eiwooil  May  and  Mr.  Pineo  should  make  a 
point  of  calling  on  the  Editor  and  inviting  him 
to  judge  for  himself  that  high-grown  Ceylon  teas 
are  as  delicate  as  any  “fine  China  blacks.” 
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SALT  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

A little  rubbed  on  the  cups  will  take  off  tea 
stains,  says  Hall's  Journal  of  Health.  Put  into 
whitewash,  it  will  make  it  stick  better.  As  a 
tooth  powder  it  will  keep  the  teeth  white  and 
the  gums  hard  and  rosy.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  gargles  for  sore  throat,  and  a preventive 
of  diphtheria;  if  taken  in  time.  Use  salt  and 
water  to  clean  willow  furniture;  apply  with 
brush,  and  rub  dry.  Salt  and  water  held  in  tJie 
mouth  after  having  a tooth  pulled  will  stop  the 
bleeding.  Prints  rinsed  with  it  in  the  water 
will  hold  their  colour  and  look  brighter.  Two 
teaspoonfuls  in  half  a pint  of  tepid  water  is 
an  emetic  always  on  hand,  and  is  an  antidote 
for  poisoning  from  nitrate  of  silver.  Neuralgia 
of  the  feet  and  limbs  can  be  cured  by  bathing 
night  and  morning  with  salt  and  water  as  hot 
as  can  be  borne.  When  taken  out  rub  the  feet 
briskly  with  a coarse  towel.  Salt  and  water  is 
one  of  the  best  remedies  for  sore  eyes,  and  if 
applied  in  time  will  scatter  the  inflammation. 
Silk  handkerchiefs  and  ribbons  should  be  washed 
in  salt  and  water,  and  ironed  wet,  to  obtain  the 
best  results.  Food  would  be  insipid  and  tasteless 
without  it.  Hemorrhages  of  the  lungs  or  stomach 
are  promptly  checked  by  small  doses  of  salt. — 
Sydney  Mail. 


PARA  INDIARUBBER. 

Owing  to  the  great  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  india- 
rubber,  the  trade  is  described  as  being  very  uncertain. 
According  to  the  last  official  report,  two-thirds  of  the 
State  revenue  of  Para  are  derived  from  the  export 
duty  on  indiarubber,  which  is  said  to  contribute  25 
p6r  cent,  of  its  value.  Owing  to  the  faot  that  Para 
possesses  almost  a monopoly  of  this  valuable  article, 
the  report  alleges  that  this  high  rate  of  duty  may  be 
maintained  for  many  years  to  come  without  destroy- 
ing the  trade.  Favours  are,  however,  conceded  to  the 
indiarubber  produced  in  the  State,  bb  also  to  that 
coming  from  the  entire  Amazon  region  if  exported 
from  Para  (Consular  Report,  1136,  1892.)— Pharma- 
oeutieed  Journal,  March  25. 


ZANZIBAR  ARROWROOT. 

A variety  of  arrowroot  is  to  be  found  in  most  native 
gardens  in  Zanzibar,  and  named  “uwanga,”  but  do 
Hot  think  it  is  the  true  arrowroot  ( Maranta  arundi - 
nacea),  the  Bhape  of  the  leaves  differing,  though  the 
preparation  of  the  roots  appears  to  be  the  same ; 
“uwanga”  bearing  a fleshy  knotty  root,  which  is 
ground  and  washed  in  repeated  waters,  and  finally 
sun-dried.  This  preparation,  mixed  with  sugar,  forms 
ft  favourite  sweetmeat  with  the  Arabs.  I see  no  reason 
why  arrowroot  should  not  be  more  extensively  culti- 
va*ed  on  the  island,  and  form  an  article  of  export. 
The  cultivation  is  easy,  and  immediate  returns  are 
obtained  : — “ The  plants  are  propagated  by  parting  the 
roots.  A light  loamy  soil  is  the  most  favourable  for 
their  growth.  When  they  are  a year  old  the  roots  are 
in  a fit  state  for  U6e”  ( Consular  Report,  266,  1892). — 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,  March  25. 

4 

NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

The  Tea  Industry  in  1891. — The  Government  of 
India  has  issued  a statement  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  total  number  of  tea  gardens  throughout 
British  India  in  the  year  1891  was  4,293,  with  an 
aggregate  of  362,130  acres  aotually  under  tea.  Besides 
this  area,  some  450,000  acres  had  been  taken  up,  but 
had  not,  up  to  date,  been  planted.  The  total 
approximate  yield  was  123,712,825  lb.,  of  which  by  fai- 
th e greater  part  was  black  tea.  The  average  yield 
per  acre  of  mature  plants  was  399  lb.  In  future 
returns,  the  total  number  of  labourers  employed  will 
lie  shown, 


Indian  Tea  Garden  at  the  Crystal  Palaci.— 
The  following  is  taken  from  the  “ Crystal  Palace 
Hand-book  ” — “A  model  of  a tea  garden  in  Assam — 
which  was  appropriately  called  ‘ the  Eden  of  India  ’ 
by  the  late  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala— has  been  ar- 
ranged in  a building  on  the  North  Lawns.  Indian 
tea  plants  may  here  be  seen  in  a healthy  state  of 
growth,  and  the  preparation  of  the  tea  is  carried  on 
in  all  its  stages  of  withering,  fermenting,  rolling, 
drying,  &c„  by  natives  of  India.  The  model  has 
been  arranged  by  Mr.  Patrick  Macgregor,  an  old 
tea  planter  of  Assam.” 

Ceylon  Tea  in  America. — We  continue  to  receive 
topics  of  pnpers  referring  to  Ceylon  tea  in  America, 
and  these  show  that  Mr.  Elwood  May  and  those  in- 
terested with  him  in  Ceylon  tea  are  very  busily 
engaged  in  pushing  the  sale,  and  that  they  know  how 
to  do  it. 

Tea  and  Cocoa. — The  croakers  maintain  that  tea 
has  had  its  day,  although,  when  they  read  statistics 
on  the  subject,  they  find  it  difficult  to  prove 
this.  They  pertiff,  however,  and  point  to  coffee  by 
way  of  moral.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  medical 
faculty  have,  as  a rule,  objected  to  the  increasing  con- 
sumption of  tea,  although  if  it  leads,  as  they  say,  to  so 
much  indigestion,  and,  consequently,  more  frequent 
consultations,  it  is  remarkable  that  they  regard  it  as 
an  evil.  There  is  no  sign  that  we  can  see  of  the  de- 
creasing popularity  of  tea,  although  it  may  be  noted 
that  cocoa  and  chocolate  are  now  introduced  at  nu- 
merous functions  where  tea  and  coffee  only  were  ad- 
mitted. Even  after  dinner  coooa  is  frequently  taken, 
and  in  America  this  is  more  common  than  on  this  side. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  cocoa  is  received  with  favour  by 
dietetio  and  medical  authorities,  which  helps  its  popu- 
larity.— H.  and  C.  Mail,  March  31. 


COFFEE  AND  TEA  PILFERING. 

A leading  article,  signed  P.  H.,”  appears  in  the 
Indian  Planters'  Gazette , under  the  above  beading. 
The  writer  supports  the  memorial  of  the  Ntlgiri 
planters  upon  the  disadvantageous  working  of  the 
Coffee  Stealing  Prevention  Act,  XIII.  of  1878,  and 
the  suggestion  that  Tea  should  be  protected  as  well 
as  Coffee.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  petty 
thefts  of  Tea  and  Coffee  are  numerous,  and  there 
are  circumstances  quite  diBtinot  from  considerations 
of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  plunder  whioh  give 
importance  to  the  demand  of  planters  that  these 
pilferings  should  be  put  a stop  to.  In  Assam  as 
well  a«  on  the  Nilgiris  planters  suffer  from  depre- 
dations of  'his  sort.  It  is  well  known  to  all  Managers, 
says  our  Calcutta  contemporary,  that  most  garden 
coolies  drink  tea  as  regularly  as  any  Europeans. 
RamaBWami  in  our  homes  prefers  Coffee,  but  he  takes 
tea  if  he  cannot  get  anything  else  ; and  the  planters’ 
oooly  probably  makes  a similar  virtue  of  necessity 
and  practioally  gives  a preference  to  that  whioh  can 
be  obtained  most  easily.  Our  contemporary  remarks, 
rightly  enough,  as  regards  tea  thefts,  that  “ it  is 
oftea  less  in  actual  dried  tea  that  the  Joss  is  suffered, 
than  in  green  leaf,  which  the  women  pluck  on  the 
garden,  carry  to  their  houses  in  their  aprons,  to  be 
hand  rolled,  and  dried  over  the  chula Calcutta 
experience  coincides  with  that  of  Southern  India 
in  regard  to  convictions,  too,  for  we  read  : — “ We 
have  known  many  instances  of  oases,  instituted  by  Tea 
planters  against  Natives,  in  which  there  was  no  moral 
doubt  of  the  accused’s  guilt,  fall  through,  to  the  loss 
of  European  prestige  which  a court  defeat  always 
inflicts,  simply  on  account  of  the  absence  of  such  a 
provision  as  the  Neilgherry  planters  are  now- 
trying  to  obtain.”  And  the  objections  that  have 
been  raised  in  the  North  are  similar  to  those  that 
have  been  put  forward  in  the  South  when  the  planter 
has  urged  his  claim  to  protection.  Our  Calcutta  contem- 
porary has  heard  it  said,  “ Imprison  a poor  cooly 
for  faking  a few  tea  leaves  to  his  house  ! Why, 
you  will  want  to  put  coolies  in  prison  for  bad  pluck- 
ing next and  has  reasoned  in  vaiu  that  a practice 
wbiah  makes  a difference  on  the  wrong  side  of  many 
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maunds  on  a garden  crop  can  only  be  stopped  by 
making  examples  in  “ petty  individual  instances,”  and 
that  “ in  those  absolutely  maddening  cases,  which  so 
often  happen  about  the  present  time  of  year,  when 
plucking  women  stoop  and  pick  buds  off  the  bark  of 
heavy  pruned  lower  growth,  knowing  every  bit  ss 
well  as  the  manager  knows  how  intensely  bad  it  is  for 
the  bush,  ‘ why  then  we  would  prosecute  them.’  ” So 
would  any  planter  ; and  the  provoking  custom  of 
breaking  off  stems  of  the  new  wood  to  make  tooth- 
deaners  merits  the  indignation  of  the  1.  P.  O.  and 
puiiishment  at  the  hands  of  the  law.  The  complete  list 
of  pilferings  and  of  petty  damages  would  he  very  long, 
but  the  Nilgiri  planters  have,  we  trust,  made  out  a 
sufficiently  clear  case  to  convince  Government  that 
their  complaints  are  in  no  way  exaggerated,  and  that 
there  is  urgent  need  of  a revision  cf  the  law  in 
regard  to  coffee-stealing,  and  the  extension  of  a 
similar  law  to  tea. 


ORANGES  AND  LEMONS. 

17th  April. 

To  the  Editor,— • 

Sir,— Those  with  any  experience  in  the  growth  of 
Oranges  and  Lemons  know  how  disheartening  it  is  to 
find  trees  gradually  die  off  after  bearing  for  a few 
seasons.  In  the  absence  of  proof  positive  of  how  death 
is  caused,  each  one  assigns  a theory  for  it.  My  theory 
always  has  been  that  decay  and  death  ure  due  to  the 
roots  reaching  the  subsoil ; and  I have  always  suggested 
manure  to  be  heaped  in  a oircle  round  the  trees  within 
a space  enclosed  by  coconut  huekB,  stones  or  logs  of 
wood,  so  as  to  bring  all  the  roots  to  the  surface. 

The  Sinhalese  have  a practice  of  paving  the  holes  in 
whioh  they  plant  oranges.  Whether  the  idea  was  sug- 
gested to  them  by  anyons  experienced  in  horticulture 
or  was  “evolved  out  cf  their  inner  consciousness ’’  I 
know  not;  bat  I am  inclined  to  think  the  praotice  is 
the  result  of  experience,  for  unlike  those  who  think 
the  ordinary  villager  knows  nothing  of  agricultural 
principles,  I have  always  found  him  in  many  respeots 
well  acquainted  with  them  as  the  result  of  observation 
and  experience.  Well,  however  he  may  have  learnt 
the  practice  of  paving  the  holes  for  orange  plants,  it 
is  very  interesting  to  find  he  has  “Antiquarian” 
sanction  for  it.  In  Sir  Walter  Soott’s  “Antiquary” 
occurs  this  passage.  “ The  planters  of  those  days 
possessed  of  the  modern  secret  of  preventing  the 
roots  of  the  frnit  trees  from  penetrating  the  till,  and 
compelling  them  to  spread  in  a lateral  direction,  by 
placing  paving  stones  beneath  the  trees  when  first 
planted,  so  as  to  interpose  between  theirfibres  and  the 
sub-soil.— Truly  jours,  B. 

♦ 

TROUT  OVA  ON  THE  NILGIRIS. 

The  trout  ova  recently  imported  have  not  hatched 
out  so  successfully  as  had  been  hoped.  This  appears 
to  have  been  due  to  their  not  being  sent  out  quite 
soon  enough,  as,  not  arriving  in  Ooty  until  March 
4th  the  water  in  the  hatching  boxes  was  already 
of  too  high  a temperature,  67°,  and  although  ice 
was  used  it  was  not  found  practicable  to  keep  the 
temperature  below  60°.  It  should  be  about  45°, 
From  this  cause  the  daily  loss  of  ova  was  about  200. 
until  March  24th  when  they  began  to  hatch  out.  For 
a few  days  previous  to  that  date  a succession 
of  storms  caused  a fall  in  the  temperature  of 
the  water  to  about  55°,  but  occasioned  some  trouble 
by  the  amount  of  silt  brought  down.  On  the  24th 
and  25th  March,  just  as  the  ova  was  beginning  to 
hatch  out,  there  was  a sudden  rise  in  the  tem- 
perature which  proved  most  disastrous.  A large 
number  of  the  fry  died  immediately,  some  when  only 
half  out  of  the  egg.  On  the  2nd  April  only  293  fry  were 
left  and  some  70  ova,  and  these  decreased  until,  on  the 
8th  instant,  only  201  healthy  fry  remained.  These 
so  far  appear  to  be  getting  on  well,  but  the  ova 
sacs  have  not  yet  been  completely  absorbed.  This 
is  not  a very  encouraging  result  from  a batch  of 

80,000  ova. 


It  is  intended  to  import  Rainbow  trout  ova  and 
Loch  Laven  trout  ova  in  November  next,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  valuable  experience  which 
post  experiments  have  afforded  will  obviate 
all  chance  of  failure.  It  will  be  willingly  conceded 
that  the  perseverance  of  the  Nilgiri  Game  Aesocia- 
tion  and  its  moBt  energetic  and  painstaking  llony. 
Secretary,  Mr.  Rhodes  Morgan,  thoroughly  deserves 
to  be  rewarded  by  suocess,  and  all  sportsmen  owe 
them  a debt  of  gratitude. 

A brief  description  of  the  mode  of  packing 
and  transporting  will  be  of  interest.  The  first 
batch  sent  out  by  Mr.  Silk  was  packed  in  a case 
too  large  to  be  taken  out  of  the  ice  house,  and 
it  had  to  be  unscrewed  and  lifted  in  and  subse- 
quently out  sideways.  This  caused  the  ova,  although 
packed  with  cotton  wool  to  run  together  and  they 
became  a frozen  mass.  On  being  thawed  when  put 
into  the  hatching  boxes  all  the  ova  immediately 
turned  opeque.  With  the  batch  sent  by  the  “Manors, ” 
care  was  taken  to  pack  in  n suitable  sized  box,  which 
was  slung  in  the  oool  room — not  the  ice 

house— and  the  ova  were  packed  in  Irish  water 
moss.  For  transport  from  Madras,  Mr.  Rhodes  Morgan 
bad  a box  made  just  three  inches  wider  every  way 
than  the  case  in  which  the  ova  were  packed,  and  this 
space  was  filled  with  ice  kept  constantly  renewed, 
and  the  outer  oase  well  wrapped  in  blankets.  In  this 
way,  as  we  stated  at  the  time,  the  ova  were  received 
in  Ootacamund  in  excellent  condition. — South  of  India 
Observer,  Maroh  12. 


THE  “LITTLE  MONSOON.” 

All  doubts  about  the  “ little  monsoon  ” having 
burst  have  now  been  set  at  rest.  The  rainfall  in 
Colombo  for  the  24  hours  ended  at  9 30  a.m. 
today  was  24  inches,  and  more  is  likely  to  fall  ere 
nightfall.  On  Monday  Galle  had  2 30  inches  of 
rain ; and  yesterday  Chilaw  bad  ‘66  inch,  Ratna- 
pura  getting  *30  inch.  Most  of  the  other  outstations, 
however,  report  fine  weather.  We  append  reports 
that  have  reaohed  us  regarding  the  monsoon 
burst : — 

Galle,  April  18. — Between  6 and  9 last  night  there 
was  heavy  rain  with  vivid  lightning  and  loud  peals  of 
thunder.  The  showers  this  morniDg  and  in  the  after- 
noon have  been  from  the  south-west  with  a pleasant 
sea-breeze.  The  wet  weather  has  tended  to  cool  the 
atmosphere  considerably. 

Lower  Maskeliya,  April  18. — This  morning  every 
appearance  of  burst  of  little  monsoon.  Temperature 
has  risen  from  42|  yesterday  morning  to  45J  this 
morning.  We  have  not  had  it  so  high  since  3rd 
Dec.  1882.  The  clouds  are  passing  slowly  over  from 
S -W.,also  wind  from  there.  The  sky  has  a regular 
S.-W.  appearance,  and  the  feel  of  the  air  is  very  dif- 
ferent to  what  we  have  had  for  a long  time,  viz.  close 
and  muggy.  Tightning  laBt  night  to  S.-W. 


THE  PANAWAL  TEA  COMPANY,  LD. 

The  Company  has  been  formed  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  the  two  adjoining  Tea  estates, 
known  as  “ Glarsel  ” and  “ Ernan,”  situated  in  the 
Kelani  Yalley,  Oeylon,  as  from  31st  March,  1893,  for 
which  estates  the  Vendors  bsve  sgretd  toacceptthe 
sum  of  £20,000  payable  £10,000  in  shares  and  £10,000 
in  cash. 

The  properties  are  held  under  Crown  titles. 

Mr.  William  Mackenzie,  Manager  of  the  Castlereagh 
Tea  Company,  Dikoya,  in  his  valuation  of  the  pro- 
pi  rties,  writes:— “In  valuing  these  properties  I take 
tbe  yield  as  600  lb.  per  acre,  cost  of  production  as 
22  cents,  upkeep  of  machinery  and  buildings  2 cents; 
pn  fit  16  cents.  Value  of  tea  40  cents  in  Colombo  or 
R96  profit  per  acre,  which  at  six  (6)  years’  purchase 
amounts  to  R576  for  tea  in  bearing.”  Tbe  following 
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particulars  as  to  the  acreage  of  the  respective  estates 
are  taken  from  his  valuation  : — 
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and  he  values — 

“ Glassel  ” 

at 

..R176.250 

“ Ernan  ” 

at 

..R123.700 

R299.950 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a report  by  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  dated  15th  September  last — “ Of  the 
strength  and  vigour  of  the  Tea  Bushes  I can  sjpeak 
in  the  very  highest  terms  as  well  as  of  the  general 
order  and  condition  of  each  estate  in  every  particular. 
The  tea  (by  which  I mean  the  bushes  not  the  mafiu- 
factured  article)  is  far  above  the  level  of  the  aver- 
age of  the  Kelani  Valley.  The  estimated  yield  of 
600  lb.  per  acre  seems  quite  safe  up  to  an  age  equal 
to  the  oldest  tea  of  whioh  we  know  anything  in 
Ceylon.  Buildings — The  factories  and  machineiry  Bre 
new,  capacious  and  durable.  Beyond  ordinary  repairs 
these  Bhould  give  little  trouble  for  many  years.  On 
Ernan  a new  bnogalow  has  just  been  erected.  On 
Glassel  one  is  in  course  of  construction.  There  is 
sufficient  accommodation  for  all  the  labour  required 
in  the  ‘Lines’  on  each  estate.  Water  carriage  to 
Colombo — say  40  miles— by  river  makes  transport  an 
easy  item  on  these  properties.” 

Mr.  A.  Mansfield  Forbes,  one  of  tbe  vendors,  in  a 
letter  to  tbe  directors,  of  the  14th  March,,  1893, 
states,  “I  estimate  the  crops  for  the  nine  naonths, 
from  1st  April  to  31st.  December,  to  be  200,000  lb. 
made  tea,  which  at  present  market  rates  shoudd  pro- 
duce a profit  of  at  least  2Jd  per  lb.”  No  promotion 
money  has  been  or  will  be  paid. 


CEYLON  TEA  COMPANIES. 

Tbe  following  is  a list  of  all  the  Tea  Companies 
of  which,  at  present,  we  have  particulars  for  our 
“Directory.”  We  shall  be  much  obliged  by  receiving 
the  needful  information  as  to  any  others  that 
may  be  in  existence,  to  go  into  the  register:  — 

X Castlereagh  Tea  Co.  of  Ceylon,  Ld. 

2 Ceylon  Oo-operative  Tea  Gardens  Co.,  Ld. 

3 Ceylon  Tea  Co.,  Ld. 

4 Ceylon  Tea  Plantations  Co.,  Ld. 

5 Yatideria  Tea  Co.  of  Ceylon,  Ld. 

6 Scottish  Ceylon  Tea  Co.,  Ld. 

7 Tasgaswela  Tea  Co.  of  Ceylon,  Ld. 

8 Yatiyantota  Tea  Co.,  Ld, 

9 We-Oya  Tea  Co.,  Ld. 

10  Dnnkeld  Estate  Co.,  Ld. 

11  Kelani  Valley  Tea  Association,  Ld. 

12  Agraonvah  Estate  Co.  Ld. 

13  Upper  Maskeliya Estates  Co.,  Ld. 

14  Glasgow  Estate  Co.,  Ld. 

15  Hunasgeria  Tea  Co.,  Ld. 

16  New  Ceylon  Plantation  Co.,  Ld. 

17  Ceylon  and  Oriental  Investment  Corporation, Ld. 

18  United  Planters  of  Ceylon  Co.,  Ld. 

19  Lauderdale  Tea  Estate  Co.,  Ld. 

20  Standard  Tea  Co.,  of  Ceylon,  Ld. 

21  Mahauva  Estate  Co.,  Ld. 

22  St.  Helier’s  Tea  Co.,  Ld. 

23  Wanarajah  Tea  Co.,  Ld. 

24  Mocha  Tea  Co.,  Ld. 

25  Great  Western  Tea  Co.,  of  Ceylon,  Ld, 

26  Eadella  Estate  Co.,  Ld. 

27  New  Dimbula  Co.,  Ld. 

28  Clunes  Estate  Co.,  Ld. 

29  Panawal  Tea  Co.,  Ld. 

30.  Ceylon  Planters’ Tea  Co.,  Ld. 

31  Lanka  Plantations  Co.,  Ld. 

32  Ceylon  Lowcountry  Products  Co.,  Ld, 

33  Eastern  Produce  and  Estates  Co.,  Ld, 


34  Ceylon  Estates  Investment  Association,  Ld. 

35  Ceylon  Land  and  Produce  Co.,  Ld. 

36  Oriental  Bank  Estates  Co.,  Ld. 

Tet  Companies  of  which  no  particulars  have  hem 
received  : — 

1 Ceylon  Estates  Association,  Ld. 

2 Delgolla  Estate  Co.,  Ld. 

3 Battagalla  Estate  Co.,  Ld. 

4 Asiatic  Produce  Co. 

5 Ceylon  Tea  Growers’  Co.,  Ld. 

6 Consolidated  Estates  Co.,  Ld. 

7 Dtmkwari  Tea  Co.,  Ld. 

8 East  Matale  Co.,  Ld. 

9 Eila  Tea  Co.,  of  Ceylon,  Ld. 

10  Galella  Tea- Estates  Co.,  Ld. 

11  Gona  Adika  Tea  Co  , Ld. 

12  Gongalla  Tea  Plantations  Co.,  Ld. 

13  Mahaousa  Tea  Co.,  Ld. 

14  Narangalla  Estates  Co.,  Ld. 

15  North  of  Scotland  Co.,  Ld. 

17  Stratheilie  Tea  Co.,  Ld. 

18  Taprobane  Tea  Co.,  Ld. 

The  particulars  required  are  the  names  of  Directors 
and  Secretary  and  the  names  and  address  of  London 
or  Colombo  Agents  as  the  case  may  be. 

«. — 

VARIOUS  AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 

Technical  Schools  Sanctioned.— The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal  has  sanctioned  the  opening 
of  a Technical  School  at  Burdwan  and  “ agrees 
to  present  the  school  with  a lathe  costing  not 
more  than  R500.”  The  school  for  the  present  will 
take  the  form  of  a good  artizan  class  with  a little 
instruction  in  drawing  and  mensuration,  and  will 
be  started  with  the  following  staff  Superintendent 
from  the  Sibpur  College,  at  R60  rising  to  R75  ; 
smith  and  assistant,  R35  ; oarpenter  at  R15  • 
durwan  at  R7.  The  cost  with  R3  for  contingencies 
will  thus  be  R120  (rising  to  R125)  per  mensem, 
towards  the  payment  of  whioh  the  Municipality 
will  give  R20  per  month,  the  District  Board  pro- 
viding the  balance.  The  Government  of  India  has 
sanctioned  the  establishment  of  a Technical  Sohool 
for  Engineering  in  connection  with  Rangoon  College 
for  training  Burmans  for  servioe  in  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Sub-ordinate  grade  of  the  Public  Works 
Department. — Indian  Engineer,  April  1. 

Coffee  in  the  Wynaad.— The  coffee  is  certainly 
looking  better  than  I have  seen  it  for  very  many 
years.  There  is  a tremendous  flush  of  young  leaf  all 
over  our  estates,  and  no  signs  of  disease,  this  will  follow 
of  course,  but  the  trees,  must  benefit  by  so  long  a 
rest  from  their  enemy.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  at 
this  early  stage,  the  fine  blossom  has  set  well.  As  for 
the  Liberians,  not  content  with  one  amazing  blossom, 
they  have  contrived  a second,  nearly  as  good,  and  the 
mystery  will  be,  if  it  all  sets,  where  the  fruit  will  find 
room  for  itself  I My  fifteen  years  old  trees  are  a mass  of 
crop.  These  particular  trees  have  never  had  an  ounce 
of  manure  since  they  were  planted,  and  are  still  bear- 
ing heavily  on  their  first  branches,  If  your  correspon- 
dent who  wished  for  particulars  about  the  planting, 
etc.,  of  Liberian  will  communicate  with  me,  I will 
with  pleasure  give  him  all  the  information  I can  tell  on 
the  subject.  I presume  that  we  can  be  introduced  to 
each  other,  through  the  kind  agency  of  our  Editor. 
Faith  in  the  advantages  of  Liberian  strengthens  every 
year  in  Wynaad,  and  large  quantities  are  being 
planted.  Of  course,  our  great  difficulty  still  lies  in  the 
tuture,  i.  e.,  the  curing  and  pulping.  No  doubt  the 
efficient  machinery  will  be  available,  but  you  cannot 
pulp  without  water,  and  these  indiscreet  berries  will 
ripen  in  the  hot  season  when  onr  nullahs  are  particu- 
larly low.  However,  I have  no  doubt  our  ingenuity  will 
hnd  out  a way  of  storing  water  for  pulping  purposes.  If 
tea  is  well  started,  there  should,  with  it  and  L/iberian* 

® regular  revolution  in  our  planting  arrangements, 
and  there  will  be  very  little  getting  away  in  the  hot 
Lmcs  *01  pur  comiuS  superintendents  J — Ccr.,  AT, 
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BORNEO  TOBACCO. 


We  are  told  by  a friend  writing  to  us  from  England 
that  cigars  reoeived  from  Borneo  and  looally 
manufactured  there  from  leaf  produced  in  the 
country,  are  finding  muoh  appreciation  with  home 
smokers.  Dealers  who  may  be  supposed  to  be 
judges  of  what  constitutes  a good  “ smoke  ” 
stroDgly  recommend  these  to  their  customers 
and  they  also  declare  the  tobacco  to  be 

second  only  in  every  desirable  attribute  to  that 
obtained  from  Havana.  Our  correspondent  adds 
hiB  own  testimony  in  support  of  this  professional 
verdiot,  and  states  that,  price  especially  being 
considered,  he  bas  never  yet  obtained  any  cigars 
whioh  have  afforded  him  greater  satisfaction  in 
every  reBpeot  than  do  these  cigars  from  Borneo. 
Our  own  experience  of  failure  in  Ceylon  is  but  of 
too  recent  occurrence  not  to  make  us  feel  some- 
what envious  of  the  reputation.  Borneo  now 
seems  likely  to  aohieve  in  England.  It  is  one 
whioh  may  tend  towards  stimulating  progress  in 
that  settlement  and  to  reversing,  to  some  extent, 
the  adverse  opinions  of  late  current  as  to  its  future 
prospeots.  We  are  told  that  the  cigars  upon  whioh 
has  been  founded  the  judgment  referred  to,  were 
purchased  of  the  Civil  Service  Stores,  whioh  have 
just  reported  a large  and  increasing  sale  for  the 
various  brands  kept  by  them.  These  are  sold 
at  the  Stores  at  a very  moderate  prioe,  8s  9d  for 
boxes  containing  50  oigars,  or  little  more  than 
twopenoe  each.  They  are  said  to  be  exceedingly 
Well  made,  and  to  so  closely  resemble  in  appear- 
ance the  coveted  oigars  from  Havana  that  they 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  these  by  any 
passer-by,  and  we  learn  that  this  is  regarded  by 
smokers  as  a great  desideratum.  The  statement 
is  also  made  that  large  quantities  of  tobacoo 
leaf  are  sent  from  Sumatra  and  Manilla— the 
latter  island  more  especially — to  Havana  for 
the  purpose  of  oovering  the  cigars  manufactured 
there, — it  being  the  fact,  as  we  are  told,  that 
the  native  leaf  of  the  last-mentioned  place  is 
Bo  full  of  rib  and  fibre  that  it  does  not  afford 
the  smooth  and  sightly  surface  desired  by  smokers. 
A ribbed  outer  oovering,  also,  is  said  to  tend 
to  muoh  inequality  in  burning,  and  probably 
much  of  the  high  oost  of  Havana  oigars 
iB  due  to  the  labour  necessary  for  extracting 
this  rib  and  fibre  from  the  tobacco  used 
for  the  interior  of  them.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  one  shipment  of  Dumbara  tobacoo  some  years 
ago,  was  thought  so  suitable  for  outside  coverings, 
that  it  fetched  a high  prioe  in  Amsterdam  and 
sent  Deli  planters  to  explore  the  island  for  land 
With  a result  whioh  they  and  the  local  Tobaooo 
Company  have  reason  to  regret.  But  we  should 
like  to  know  whether  the  Ceylon-grown  tobacco, 
Which  has  in  later  years  been  so  thoroughly 
experimented  with,  had  lost  the  smoothness  re- 
ferred to,  and  was  possessed  of  the  disability  of 
rib  and  fibre ; and  if  so,  whether  any  (at- 
tempt was  made  to  get  rid  of  it  before  using 
it  in  the  looal  manufacture  of  oigars,  or 
to  import  a Sumatra  leaf  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a finished  external  appearance,  We 
believe  Mr.  Ingleton  does  use  carefully  secleoted 
foreign,  as  well  as  Ceylon,  grown  leaf  for  his 
Wrappers,  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
importance  of  oare  in  the  finish.  For,  apart  from 
appearance,  it  is  certain  that  no  oigars  can  give 
satisfaction  if  their  burning  is  likely  to  be 
variable,  and  we  hear  that  nothing  is  more  likely 
to  oause  this  latter  annoyanoe  than  coarseness 
or  roughness  in  the  leaf  in  whioh  the  internal 
.packing  is  rolled.  If  Havana  has  to  resort 
to  importation  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  with 


regard  to  its  own  growth,  there  could  be  no 
reason  why  the  same  thing  should  not  be  done 
by  the  makers  of  Eastern  oigars.  In  any  case, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  Tobacoo  and 
Cigar  industry  of  Borneo  appears  to  be  h»  a fair 
way  of  achieving  success  for  what  is  now,  appar- 
ently, to  be  its  most  important  cultivation.  On 
this  we  heartily  congratulate  the  planters  of 
the  island,  who  have  up  till  now  had  to 
struggle  against  so  many  difficulties,  as  also  the 
shareholders  who  have  invested  in  the  oapital 
of  the  several  Companies  working  there,  without, 
as  yet,  having  received  the  least  return  for  their 
money.  There  is  much  need  for  encouragement 
in  North  Borneo,  and  this  news  of  the  popularity 
in  London  of  its  cigars,  may  cheer  the  des- 
pondent. 


ANNUAL  TEA  REPORTS  OF  LONDON 
' BROKERS. 

In  a special  Supplement  to  last  issue  of  the  Tropical 
Agriculturist , we  plaoed  the  interesting  and  valuable 
Annual  Reports  of  Messrs.  Geo.  White  & Co.  and 
Wilson,  Smithett  & Co.,  Tea  Brokers,  for  1892.  We 
gave  both  nearly  in  full  and  we  trust  exaotly  as  re- 
ceived, save  that  errors  pointed  out  by  the  Broker 
compilers,  have  been  corrected  by  us,  as  also  others 
discovered  by  local  planters  and  ourselves,  more 
particularly  in  reference  to  the  elevation  of  certain 
plantations.  We  must  confess,  however,  that  a 
number  of  names  inoluded  in  Messrs.  Wilson, 
Smithott  & Co.’s  list  are  unfamiliar  to  us,  notwith- 
standing all  the  information  collected  for  our 
Directory  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have,  as  early  as 
possible,  particulars  of  the  following  places  to 
embody  in  our  Distriot  lists  : — 


1.  Valamaly 

2.  Elaagapitiya 

3.  Dinastow 


11.  Kelso 

12.  Amawatura 

13.  Sumtravalle 


4.  Devanella  & Deemally  14.  Sapitiyagodde 

5.  Braintree  15.  C’Galla 

6.  Come  Away  16.  Lokamanda 

7.  Amgalla  17.  Saidewatta 

8.  Gona  18.  Akuresea 

9.  Ambragalla  19.  M.  K.  Oya 

10.  Matara  Oya  20.  Fairfield 

[It  is  possible  that  Eome  of  these  may  be  in  our 
Directory  list  under  diffierent  names  ?] 

Turning  now  to  Messrs.  Geo.  White  & Co.’s  very 
interesting  Report,  we  are  arrested  by  the  explan- 
ations ofered  as  to  the  low  prices  of  tea  prevalent  for 
some  time  back.  These  are:  large  deliveries  previous 
to  the  close  of  the  year ; recent  depression  in  trade  ; 
and  as  we  ventured  to  anticipate  ourselves,  an  ex- 
pectation that  the  duty  on  tea  might  be  lowered 
again  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — perhaps 
from  4d  to  2d  per  lb.  The  reference  to  Ceylons, 
and  the  soarcity  of  fine  teas,  reads  to  us  just  now 
like  a bit  of  satire,  in  view  of  the  small  encourage- 
ment ofiered  in  the  Lane  all  this  year  to  send  home 
fine  Ceylon  teas. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  quantity  of  Ceylon 
tea  re-exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  last  year 
was  8,448,000  or  within  314,000  lb.  of  the  quantity 
of  Indian  so  distributed,  and  still  more  satis- 
factory this  trade  in  the  case  of  Ceylon  shows 
an  increase  of  1,341,000  lb.  over  that  for  1891.  But 
one  fact  that  arrests  attention  in  the  statistics 
afforded,  is  that  while  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas 
have  so  largely  ousted  “Chinas”  in  the  home 
market,  yet  in  regard  to  the  re-export  trade  from 
Ujoadon,  China  has  still  the  great  advantage— the 
ekport  of  the  latter  tea  being  three  times  that 
of  the  former  last  year.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  China  still  commands  the  Continental  maiket 
so  far  as  the  London  export  trade  is  concerned ; 
but  surely  there  is  room  tor  a great  obaoge  here 
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during  the  present  year  in  view  of  the  low  range 
of  Ceylon  prices. 

As  respects  Java  teas,  we  call  attention  to 
the  letter  of  “ Planter"  elsewhere : we  do  not 
think,  however,  that  the  ohoice  of  seed  has 
no  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  tea.  We  know 
what  vigorous  bushes  are  grown  from  a good  jat 
judiciously  seleoted  with  reference  to  soil,  climate 
and  elevation,  and  it  stands  to  experience  that  a 
vigorous  bush  produces  the  leaf  from  which  good 
teas  can  be  prepared.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Java  teas  have  greatly  improved  in  quality 
since  the  planters  there  discarded  their  China 
jat,  introducing  instead  Assam  seed  and  at  the 
same  time,  proper  preparing  machinery  for  their 
factories  which  have  so  great  an  influence  in 
turning  out  good  t<aaB.  Of  course  the  London 
market  is  open  to  the  Java  tea  planters,  but  we 
hold  very  strongly  that  they  ought  to  make 
muoh  more  of  their  Amsterdam  market  and  that, 
following  the  examp’ie  of  Ceylon  planters,  they 
ought  to  institute  a regular  campaign  with  a 
view  to  get  their  teas  drunk  throughout  Holland, 
Belgium  and  especially  North-Western  Germany 
where,  at  present,  inferior  China  teas  are  very 
largely  consumed.  Of  oourse,  London  Brokers  do 
not  oare  to  see  trade  even  in  “ Javas  ” go  past 
them ; but  the  sooner  Java  planters  do  their 
duty  in  making  an  extending  market  for  their 
teas  (to  the  superoension  of  China)  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  th  a better  for  Dutch  as  well  as 
British  grown  teas. 

As  usual  Messrs.  Geo.  White  & Co.  give  some 
useful  hints  in  reference  to  “ size  of  breaks,” 
paokages,  warehouse  charges,  &c. 

It  is  interesting  to  refer  to  their  tables  of 
monthly  averages  for  the  different  Indian  districts 
separately,  as  well  as  for  India,  Ceylon  and  Java 
as  a whole.  It  will  be  seen  that  Darjiling  comes 
in  an  easy  first  and  we  may  indeed  tabulate  the 
results  as  follows  according  to  merit:  — 


District. 

Packages, 

Average  for  1 

Darjiimg 

, 58,113 

Is  Ojd 

Assam 

..  297,809 

llfd 

Ceylon 

..  503,700 

9id 

Cachsr  and  Sylbet. 

..  161,089 

9id 

Dooars 

..  69,256 

94d 

Kangra  Valley 

...  2,158 

9d 

Travanoore  and  S. 

India 

,.  19.770 

8§d 

Java 

,.  35,900 

7id 

[All  India 

..  608,195 

10gd] 

The  Estimate  of  the  requirements  of  the  London 
market  for  the  home  trade  as  well  as  re-export, 
during  the  present  year,  has  attracted  a good  deal 
of  attention  and  so  far  as  we  oan  judge  in  the 
case  of  Ceylon,  the  figures  for  the  supply  of 
the  same  may  be  taken  as  very  reliable,  though 
we  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  China’s  share 
drop  to  40  to  45  million  lb.  (not  at  all  likely, 
however,  in  view  of  moderate  estimates  and  ex- 
pectations from  India  and  Ceylon):— 

Indian  ...  ...  lib', 000, 000  lb. 

Ceylon  ...  ...  74,600,000  „ 

Java  ...  ...  4,500,000 

China  ...  ...  60,000,000  „ 


245,000,000  „ 

We  now  return  again  to  the  Report  of  Messrs. 
Wilson,  Smithett  & Co.,  and  first  in  point  of 
local  interest  is  the  analysis  of  Ceylon  Districts 
with  their  orop  yield  and  average  in  price.  As 
usual  “Bogawantalawa  ” heads  the  list;  but  as 
Mr.  R.  W.  Wickham  fairly  points  out  to  a con- 
temporary, there  is  no  reason  why  Dimbula  should 
be  treated  as  a whole,  if  Dikoya  and  Bogawan- 
talawa are  to  be  separated.  He  therefore  sepa- 
rates Agrapatana  (the  division  of  Dimbula  parallel 


to  Bogawantalawa)  with  the  result  that  it  be- 
comes the  premier  one  in  respeot  of  highest 
average  prioe  for  its  teas  last  year,  as  the 
following  figures  show,  based  on  Messrs.  Wilson, 
Smithett  & Co.’s  memoranda 


Average 
price  per  lb. 
in  1892 

Agrapatana  ...  ...  alone  llj* 

Bogawantalawa  ...  ...  „ 11 

Dimbula  ...  ...  „ 10 

Dikoya  ...  9| 

Dimbula  including  Agrapatana  ...  „ 104 

Dikoya  including  Bogawantalawa  „ 101 

The  detailed  summary  in  the  Report  itself  may 
be  repeated  here  for  convenience  of  reference  t — 
Estimated  relative  yield  and  average  price  realised 
for  the  different  Ceylon  Tea  Districts,  compiled  from 
the  Public  Auotions  held  in  London  between  January 
1st  and  December  31st,  1892  : — 

Av.  price  V lb. 

Ib.  , * . 


Bogawantalawa 
Nnwara  Eliya,  Maturata 
and  Uda  Fussellawa  ... 
Dimbula 
Dikoya 
Uva 

Maskeliya 

Hewaheta  ... 

Pussellawa,  Kotmale. 
Pundaloya,  and  Ram- 
boda, 

Ambagamuwa  and  Lower 
Dikoya 

Dolosbage  and  Yakdessa 
Knuckles,  Kallebokka, 
Rangalla,  &c. 

Nilambe  and  Hantane... 
Kalutara 

Matale  and  Hnnasgeri... 
Kaduganawa  and  Alagalla 
Kelani  Valley 
Sabaragamuwa 
Galle 


about  about 
in  1891. 

3.000. 000  0/11  0/111 

2.500.000  0/10f  0/1 1J 
10,500,000  0/10i  0/10f 

4.500.000  0/  9|  0/10i 

2.500.000  0/  9f  0/10J 

4.000. 000  0/  91  O/lOl 

1.500.000  0/  9j  0/10 


6.000. 000  0/  9 0/10 

3.000. 000  0/  9 0/  9| 

3.600.000  0/  8|  0/  9i 

2.500.000  0/  8|  0/  9£ 

2.000. 000  0/  8£  0/  9i 

2.000. 000  0/  8k  0/  9f 

3.000. 000  0/  8j  0/  91 

1.500.000  0/  84  0/  9| 

6.000. 000  0/  8 0/9 

1,500,000  0/  8 0 ' 9 

305,000  0/  7 0/  8J 


N.  B.-~  Untraceable  marks  to  the  extent  of  about 
5,000,000  lb.  averaging  7fd  per  lb.  are  not  inoluded  in 
the  above  estimate* 

We  do  see  why  the  district  represented  by  the 
Nuwara  Eliya  Planters’  Association  should  not  be  in 
the  first  rank;  and  we  suspeot  that  that  would  be 
the  ease  if  the  portions  of  Maturata  and  Uda- 
pusBellawa  which  run  down  comparatively,  to  quite 
a medium  elevation,  were  omitted.  The  Nuwara 
Eliya  Association  must  try  to  establish  the  repu- 
tation of  what  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the 
district  representing  Darjiling  in  Ceylon. 

We  must  call  attention  to  the  extraordinary  discre- 
pancy, as  it  seems  to  us,  between  description  and 
facts  in  the  early  portion  of  the  Report  before 
us.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Smithett  & Co.  refer  to  the 
“ sanguine  estimates  ” of  Ceylon  crop  early  last 
year  as  “hanging  like  a cloud  over  the 
market  till  the  autumn.”  [Not  a word  as  to 
their  effect  in  checking  the  purchases  of  China 
tea  at  the  opening  of  the  season.]  But  when  we 
come  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  market  as  de- 
scribed by  themselves,  what  do  we  find  ? Why 
that  the  year  opened  well  with  brisk  competition 
at  hardening  rates ; that  subsequently  heavier 
auctions  (not  estimates)  cheoked  rising  prices ; 
but  the  better  teas  commanded  “firm  rates  ” and 
these  continued  through  February,  Maroh  and 
April,  only  common  teas  falling  or  tending 
lower.  In  May  (not  in  autumn)  they  reoognised 
the  Ceylon  over-estimate  and  the  average  improved. 
But  look  at  the  contrast  this  year:  the  Ceylon 
orop  has  been  most  oarefully  (probably  under) 
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estimated,  and  yet  where  are  the  satisfactory  prices 
whioh  were  got  for  good  teas  all  through  the  spring 
of  last  year  ? — while  now  China  buyers  are  generally 
busy  expecting  a good  season  and  l&rger  shipmt  nts. 

We  have  spoken  of  premier  tea  districts  as 
respects  prices ; and  in  regard  to  plantations,  the 
palm  for  1892  belongs  to  Messrs.  Macfarlane’s  fine 
plantation  Ormidale  in  Maskeliya,  whioh  gained 
an  average  of  Is  4Jd  for  some  40,000  lb.  of  tea,  thus 
taking  the  place  of  Fortswood  which  fell  from  an  aver- 
age of  Is  4|d  to  Is  ljd. 


FISHING  AT  DEHRA  DtJN. 

Mr.  A.  Symthies,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Dehra  Dud  Fishing  Association,  has  written  a Report 
on  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  the  Association 
during  the  past  year,  in  which  there  is  much  of 
interest  to  fishermen  and  naturalists.  The  efforts 
were  chiefly  directed  to  building  a fishing  lodge  ih 
the  Western  Dun,  and  to  the  introduction  of 
English  trout  into  the  streams  of  the  valley.  The 
experiment  of  introducing  trout  ova  with  a view 
to  acclimatising  English  trout  in  the  Dun  streams 
was  undertaken  in  the  cold  weather,  but  like  the 
attempts  made  in  th9  Nilgiris  and  Ceylon,  h?.a 
resulted  in  failure,  Mr.  Thomas  Andrews  of  Guild- 
ford 6ent  out  10,000  eyed  ova  of  Salmo  Fario  in 
layers  of  moss  placed  in  perforated  zinc  trays,  and 
packed  in  a foreign  transport  case  surrounded  by  ice; 
the  case  left  Liverpool  early  in  December  last,  and 
was  two  months  on  its  way  to  Dehra,  When  opened 
on  the  6th  February,  it  was  found  that  half  the  ova 
was  dead,  the  remainder  was  at  onoe  placed  in  the 
batching  trays  on  a oanal  made  from  the  Re  Nadi,  and 
about  900  fry  were  hatched  and  turned  into  the  trough 
prt pared  tor  their  reception  ; of  this  number  only  4 
survived  and  were  put  into  the  stream.  It  is  much 
regretted  that  this  expensive  venture  was  not  more 
prosperous,  and  very  disappointing,  for  Mr.  Smytbies, 
who  closely  followed  the  instructions  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  LeMesurier  of  Ceylon  (based  on  his  experience 
in  hatching  trout  ova  in  that  island)  and  took 
every  precaution  to  ensure  success.  The  result  of 
the  experiment  is  very  disheartening  ; the  causes  of 
failure  may  lie  in  the  water  whioh  came  from  the 
Natraunda  swamp  springs,  and  was  very  largely 
impregnated  with  carbon.  The  temperature  of 
the  water  was  high,  while  in  February,  when  the 
hatching  was  going  on,  the  cold  in  Dehra  was  un- 
usually severe;  either  or  both  of  these  oaus68  may 
have  killed  the  young  fry  shortly  after  they  were 
hatched. 

The  oost  of  the  experiment  will  be  of  interest  to 
those  who  ere  desirous  of  introducing  trout  into  other 
streams  in  India  : — 

R, 

10,000  ova,  packing  case,  hatohing  boxes  £17  ...  280 

Freight,  carriage,  agenoy  charges,  ioe,  &o  ...  470 

Filters,  sheds,  canal,  watching  &e.  ...  ...  150 

Total...  900 

A plan  is  now  being  formulated  for  introducing 
trout  into  the  Kumnon  lakes,  where  climatic  con- 
ditions are  more  favourable,  and  among  the  weeds 
the  young  trout  will  find  shelter  until  large  enough 
to  hold  their  own  against  their  numerous  enemies. 

The  Dun  Association  are  endeavouring  to  get 
the  Government  of  India  to  legislate  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  stock  in  the  rivers  of  India,  a po  nt 
so  strongly  advooated  by  Sir  Francis  Day  in  his  pre- 
liminary Report  on  the  Fishes  of  India.  A new  set  of 
fishing  rules  are  likely  to  be  shortly  brought  out  by 
the  Forest  Department  which  will  assist  in  preventing 
unfair  fishing  in  Government  forests,  it  is  hoped  that 
fish  will  then  seek  the  protection  of  Government 
streams  from  poaohers,  just  as  deer  and  feathered 
game  now  seek  repose,  by  instinct  as  it  were,  in  closed 
Government  forests.  Expenditure  is  being  inourred 
by  the  Committee  in  keeping  She  minor  streams  of 
the  valley,  that  are  the  hatching  grounds  of  trout 
and  mahseer,  in  their  proper  channels,  arid  prevent- 
ing pools  from  drying  up. — Civil  and  Military  Gazette; 


BARK  AND  DRUG  REPORT, 

(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

Loudon,  March  29. 

Cinchona.— At  last  Thursday's  bark-auctions  in  Amster- 
dam 6,869  packages  Java  bark  total  weight  585,994- 
kilos  were  offered.  The  manufacturing  barks  represented 
22  472,  and  the  druggists’  barks  1,021  kilos  sulphate  of 
quinine,  an  average  for  the  manufacturing  barks  of  4’23 
per  cent.  The  tone  throughout  the  auctions  was  flat, 
and  onlv  4,631  packages  sold  at  a unit  ranging  from 
4?c  to  5$c  (equal  to  fd  to  1 J-lCthsd.)  per  lb-  according  to 
the  quantity  of  bark.  The  following  were  the  principal 
buyers  : — 

Sulphate  of  Quinine. 

Kilos. 

Mr.  Gust.Briegleb  ....bought  4,891 

The  Amsterdam  and  Mannheim 

Works  ..  ....  do  3,703 

Mr.  H.  A.  C.  Wischerhoffi  do  2,416 

Mr.  J.  Louet  Feisser  do  1,911 

Messrs.  Matthes  & Bormeester  do  1.289 
Messrs.  Hoppert  & Heyse  ....  do  526 

Mr.  J.  de  Ligt  do  483 

Smaller  buyers  do  406 

The  general  quality  of  pharmaceutical  barks  was  ex- 
ceeding.y poor,  and  the  total  supplies  of  this  kind  were 
small.  What  was  sold  of  this  bark  brought  unsatisfactory 
priceB.  The  best  parcel  of  bark  in  the  sale  was  one  of 
45  bales  crushed  Ledger  stem,  containing  the  equivalent 
of  7‘83  per  ceut  of  S,Q.  This  sold  at!4c  per  half-kilo  (equal 
to  about  8d  per  )b.  net.) 

Coca-leaves  — There  has  just  been  an  arrival  of  27  cases 
coca-leaves  from  Ceylon. 

Essential  Oil.— Lemrngrass  has  made  a further  ad- 
vance, business  haviug  been  done  at  2|d  per  lb : there 
are  now  further  buyers  ut  that  figure. 


VARIOUS  AGRICULTURAL  NOTES 

Coffee  prospects  in  Cjoorg  are,  we  learn,  moderate. 
The  “ blossom  showers  ” have  been  partial  and  not 
altogether  seasonable  ; on  many  estates  the  rain  fell 
too  soon  when  the  wood  was  still  green  and  re- 
quired hardening.  According  to  present  estimates 
the  coming  season  will  be  a moderate  one.—  M. 
Mail,  April  15. 

Trout  Ova. — We  call  attention  to  an  in- 
teresting reference  in  the  Tropical  Agriculturist  to 
recent  experiences  at  Ootaoamund  in  the  hatching  of 
Trout  Ova.  Messrs  Le  Mesurier  and  Fowler  oannot 
fail  to  be  interested  in  what  is  doing  on  the  Nilgiris 
and  the  detailed  experience  gained  there  ought  to 
be  of  valua  to  experimentalists  in  Ceylon. 

Tree-Planting  in  Pussbllawa. — One  of  the 
pioneers  of  tree-planting  on  plantations  in  the  island 
is  Mr.  Gabriel  Ross,  the  well-known  Manager  of 
the  Le  Vallon  group  of  estates.  Thirteen  years 
ago,  he  went  in  very  freely  for  grevilleas  whioh 
suit  his  average  elevation  exceedingly  well,  and 
now  Le  Vallon  can  show  as  large  specimens  as 
are  to  be  found  in  the  island  of  this  tree.  Mr. 
Ross  has  also  a large  number  of  “toons”  and  of 
Albizzia  moluccana ; while  E.  robusta  does  well 
in  his  top  fields  whioh  run  up  to  5,000  feet  above 
sea  level. 

Lord  Kelvin,  says  the  London  Correspon- 
dent  of  the  Indian  Engineer,  has  made  very 
careful  calculations  to  ascertain  the  best  method 
of  obtaining  power,  whether  it  is  better  to  ubo 
one  6r  more  steam-engines,  and  then  whether  to 
transmit  the  power  by  shaftiDg  and  belting  by 
rope.s,  or  by  electricity.  The  results  being  that 
with  electricity  he  can  confidently  count  on  70 
per  cent,  of  the  indicated  horse-power  at  the 
machines;  but  with  shafting  he  oan  only  get  about 
60  to  63  per  cent.  In  Mr.  Alexander  Siemens’  view, 
the  ideal  way  of  applying  eleetrioity  as  a motive 
power  in  factories  is  to  provide  each  maohine  tool 
with  a separate  motor,  and  thereby  avoid  the  use  of 
shafting,  and  counter-shafting,  pulleys  and  belts, 
besides  dispensing  with  the  heavy  oolumns  necessary 
to  carry  these. 
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THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  FALL  IN  PRICES 
OF  GOOD  CEYLON  TEAS. 

From  an  authority  well  able  to  disouss  the 
eubjeot,  we  have  information  whioh  we  lay 
before  our  readers  with  the  prominenoe  it  deserves. 
The  price  of  Ceylon  Tea  and  especially  of  good 
Teas  has  steadily  declined  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  owing  to  direct  and  indirect 
causes.  The  direot  causes  are  the  strikes  in 
Lancashire  and  elsewhere,  and  the  serious  agri- 
cultural depression  caused  by  the  failure  of  last 
harvest  and  the  great  suffering  entailed  on  the 
great  tea-drinking  olasses  by  the  failure  of  the 
Liberator  and  many  kindred  Building  Societies — 
suffering,  which  will  be  further  increased  by  the 
stoppage  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia 
and  Australian  Joint  Stook  Bank  in  both  of 
which  several  millions  of  Scotch  money  are  said  to 
be  deposited. 

The  indirect  causes  are  the  political  uncertainty 
and  the  feeling  that  a General  Election  may  be  immi- 
nent and  the  unsettlement  of  all  Irish  trade.  This 
last  specially  affects  broken  and  orange  pekoes,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  whioh  go  to  Ireland.  Added 
to  all  this  there  was  a vague  feeling  in  the 
City  when  the  mail  left,  that  the  Pandarus 
who  holds  the  public  purse-string  may  try  to  get 
a few  more  voters  into  the  already  much-tangled- 
web  by  a reduction  of  the  tea  duty. 

The  direot  oauses  effect  the  market  not  by 
reduoed  consumption,  but  by  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  low-priced  teas,  because  those  who  used 
to  pay  Is  6d  per  pound  are  driven  to  the  Is  canister. 
The  indirect  causes  affect  the  market  by  a general 
shrinkage  of  credit  whioh  causes  the  trade  of  the 
country  to  be  carried  on  in  a restricted  and  hand-to- 
mouth  manner. 

Added  to  these  oauses  many  brokers  who  have  to 
give  reasons,  will  say  quality  has  been  poor  ; but 
there  has  been  no  demand  for  good  teas  and  broken 
pekoes  have  been  selling  from  101  to  lid  whioh  in 
October  and  November  would  have  sold  for  Is  2d  to 
Is  3d.  The  statistical  position  shou  d be  a very  strong 
one  : total  stocks  are  4,700,000  lb.  less  than  at  the 
same  date  last  year,  the  supply  from  India  will 
rapidly  fall  off  now  and  though  there  is  the  usual 
unaertainty  about  the  quantity  which  may  come 
from  China,  there  is  every  prospect  of  a good 
demand  for  Ceylon  medium  teas  though  there 
is  very  little  inducement  to  planters  to  go 
out  of  their  way  to  make  good  teas.  Steadily  it 
beoomes  more  and  more  appjrent  that  the 
market  for  good  teas  is  a limited  one.  Formerly  if 
there  was  a strong  demand  for  pekoe  souchongs, 
there  was  a proportionately  strong  demand  for 
pekoes  and  broken  pekoes  ; but  so  much  of  the 
retail  trade  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
Paoket  Companies  and  prioes  are  cut  down  so  that 
if  they  pay  much  for  their  pekoe  souchong9  they 
oannot  afford  to  pay  high  for  their  broken  pekoes 
and  consequently  use  less  of  them.  In  giving  advice 
from  the  “ City  ” side,  brokers  and  others  are  rather 
apt  to  eliminate  “weather”  and  to  consider  that 
planters  have  the  regulation  of  quantity  and  quality 
entirely  in  their  own  hands.  “ In  medio  tutist 
sumus  ib's”  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  found  the 
planters’  safest  course  both  for  pluoking  and  manu- 
facturing. Is  there  any  one  again  drawing 
planters’  attention  to  the  necessity  for  red  icing 
the  number  of  small  breaks. 

For  Tuesday, 11th  April,  there  were,  when  the  mail 
left,  catalogues  out  for  about  2,000  paokag  >s  Coylou 
tea  iu  more  than  800  breaks  of  whioh  more  than  150 
were  small  breaks  ; many  of  one  or  two  chests  only. 
It  takes  on  an  average  a minute  to  sell  three 
Ibreaks,  that  is  at  the  rate  of  180  per  hour,  so  it  will 
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be  nearly  5 o’clock  on  that  particular  Tuesday  before 
the  sales  which  began  at  noon  were  over.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  after  fightng 
hard  to  have  Ceylon  sales  held  independently  of 
Indian  on  Thursdays,  sellers  are  availing 
themselves  but  little  of  the  concession.  The 
trade  is  said  to  prefer  Tuesday,  but  what 
the  buyer  likes  is  not  always  good  for  the  seller 
if  there  is  a large  Tuesday  sale  say  20,000  packages 
and  a small  Thursday  sale  say  1,000  packages, 
naturally  the  latter  falls  very  flatly,  but  if  the  21,000 
were  divided  somewhat  more  evenly  between  the 
two  days,  the  overorowding  of  Tuesday  would  be 
prevented  and  would  almost  certainly  tell  in  the 
buyers’  favour.  As  the  large  importers  of  Ceylon 
tea  are  or  should  be  all  represented  in  the  Ceylon 
Association  in  LondoD,  and  considerably  more  than 
half  the  Ceylon  tea  brought  to  the  hammer  in 
London  is  sold  by  four  firms  of  brokers,  this 
should  be  a matter  easy  of  adjustment. 

— <► 

CONSUMPTION  OF  TEA  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

Messrs.  Gow,  Wilson  & Stanton  append  some 
interesting  figures  to  their  circular  whioh  we  issued 
on  Saturday.  They  show  how  the  consumption  of 
Indian  tea  has  progressed  sinoe  1866  when  the 
total  consumed  in  Great  Britain  was  little  more 
than  4J  million  lb.  against  nearly  98  millions  China 
&o.,  and  the  gradual  change  year  by  year 
until  1885  when  Ceylon  first  appears  with 
about  3£  million  lb.  in  consumption  against  nearly 
66  millions  Indian  and  113£  millions  of  China.  It 
is  from  this  year  that  China  steadily  declined, 
and  not  only  did  Ceylon  go  ahead  in  favour 
of  the  people,  but  it  seems  to  have  carried  Indian 
with  it  far  more  freely  than  it  had  been  taken  off 
for  some  years  previously.  Thus  in  1892  we  had 
the  consumption  distributed  as  follows  109J 
millions  Indian,  over  63  millions  of  Ceylon  and  less 
than  34J  for  China  &e.  The  amount  shown  of 
tea  consumed  per  head  of  population  for  the  series 
of  27  years  iB  even  more  interesting  ; in  1866 
the  rate  was  3’42  lb.  ; in  1876  it  rose  to  4'49  ; 
in  1886  only  to  4 87  ; but  in  1892  it  was  5.43  lb. 
Curiously  enough  so  far  baok  as  1885  it  was  6'02  lb. 
a rate  whioh  was  not  reached  again  till  1890. 
That  there  is  room  for  much  further  increase  can 
be  judged  from  the  Australian  Colonies  where 
the  rate  is  between  7 and  8 lb.  per  head. 


COMPARATIVE  ANALYSES  OF  INDIAN, 
CEYLON  AND  CHINA  TEA. 

We  append  a very  interesting  not  to  say  valuable 
series  of  tabular  analyses,  with  explanatory  re- 
marks by  Mr.  John  Hughes.  In  forwarding  the 
same  to  us,  Mr.  Hughes  remarks:— 

“ I enclose  you  a paper  which  contains  the  results 
of  some  weeks’  investigation  into  the  composition 
of  Indian,  Ceylon  and  China  teas.  You  will  notice 
that  it  opens  out  some  new  points,  and  I believe 
it  will  be  appreciated.  It  is  on  these  lines  that  I 
wished  the  Planters’  Association  to  take  up  the 
chemical  investigation,  but  apparently  no  money  can 
be  spared  for  the  purpose. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  perusal  of  the  paper  will 
enable  our  tea  planters  to  see  how  muoh  praotioal 
service  oould  be  rendered  to  them  by  a competent 
Analytical  Chemist  after  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Hughes. 
1’bis  gentleman  points  out  so  dearly  the  various 
inferences  and  lessens  to  be  derived  from  his 
figures,  that  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  add  any 
words  of  our  own.  But  the  all-important  inform- 
ation has  yet  to  be  afforded,  namely,  how  is  the 
planter  to  secure  in  the  tea  the  properties  most 
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valued  by  the  expert  as  shown  by  the  prioeB  paid. 
Only  by  experimenting  on  the  spot  and  especially 
in  the  Tea  Factory  can  the  Chemist  tell  us  this. 
Meantime  here  is  Mr.  Hughes’  paper : — 


So  much  has  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  in 
reference  to  the  respective  qualities  of  Indian,  Ceylon 
and  China  tea,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
tannin  contained  in  each,  that  some  Comparative 
Analyses  will  probably  be  of  interest.  Accordingly 
samples  fairly  representative  of  these  teas  were  fur- 
nished the  writer  by  Messrs.  Elliot,  Lack  & Porter, 
a firm  of  brokers  dealing  in  the  three  kinds  of  tea 
abovenamed  and  therefore  quite  impartial  in  the 
matter.  The  analytical  results,  which  have  occupied 
some  time  and  trouble,  are  arranged  in  the  following 
tabulated  form.  The  names  and  description  of  the 
specimens  are  first  given,  followed  by  the  market 
price  at  which  they  were  sold,  to  which  has  been 
added  the  normal  value  of  each  tea  by  way  of 
comparison. 

This  was  desirable,  because  of  late  there  has  been 
a poor  demand  for  tea  of  high  quality  and  a large 
demand  for  tea  of  a comparatively  low  quality ; the 
consequence  being  that  at  public  sales  the  latter 
have  commanded  unusually  high  figures  and  the 
former  unusually  low  ones.  How  far  these  market 
prices  have  agreed  with  the  practical  results,  a care- 
ful examination  of  the  analytical  details  will  show. 
In  order  to  assist  in  this  examination  it  may  be  useful 
to  take  the  various  items  as  they  present  themselves 
in  the  table  and  offer  a few  remarks  by  way  of 
explanation. 

1.  The  Percentage  of  Water  expelled  at  a tem- 
perature of  212°  F.  varies  from  563  in  No.  3 to  8-86 
in  No.  5.  The  China  teas  are  evidently  not  so  highly 
dried  as  the  Indian  and  Ceylon  specimens. 

2.  The  Proportions  of  Oil  and  Chlorophyll  show 
considerable  variations  No.  3 which  fetched  11  id  con 
taining  the  least  1T0  per  cent,  while  No.  2 which 
fetched  only7|d.  contained  the  most  3"23.  These  results 
however  must  be  considered  as  r-.tl.er  < xceptional, 
for  No.  1 contaiuing  2‘47  sold  for  Is  3d  and  No.  5 con- 
taining 2’70  sold  ior  Is  7d.  A hign  peroen  aje  being 
generally  associated  with  a good  market  p-ice. 

3.  The  amount  of  Tannin  is  expected  under  two 
headings,  first  the  percentage  yielded  to  the  umhI 
5 minutes’ infusion  made  by  pouring  a definite  quantity 
of  boiling  water  upon  a definite  quantity  of  tea  ; 
secondly,  the  total  amount  of  tannin  yielded  after  boiling 
for  30  minutes. 

In  each  case  Assam  yielded  the  most,  Ceylon  next  and 
China  the  least,  but  the  differences  are  by  no  means 
large  and  certainly  do  not  justify  all  the  fuss  that 
has  been  made  about  the  respective  quantities  of 
tannin.  At  least  so  far  as  these  analyses  indicate, 
the  total  tannin  varies  from  9 40  in  No.  5 China  to 
14-76  in  No.  1 Assam,  the  former  being  sold  at  Is  7d 
and  the  latter  at  Is  3d,  both  being  relatively  high 
priced  and  the  normal  value  put  down  at  Is  51  in 
each  case.  In  No.  2 there  is  1180  while  No.  3 4 and  6 
praotioally  contain  very  similar  quantities  of  tannin. 
Comparing  these  results  with  the  figures  giving  the 
proportion  of  tannin  yielded  by  6 minutes’  inludon 
with  boiling  water,  we  observe  that  of  the  1 4*76 
present  in  No.  1 there  is  10  35  dissolved  out  or  70  per 
cent  of  the  whole;  while  id  No.  5 of  the  total  9 40 
there  is  dissolved  out  as  much  as  7 80  or  83  per 
cent  of  the  total  tannin  present  in  the  China  Tea. 
Tannin  therefore  being  soluble  inversely  according  to 
the  percentage  present.  Assam  tea  contains  more 
tannin,  but  yields  it  to  an  infusion  more  graduallv, 
in  other  words  if  we  use  Indian  Tea  and  wish  to 
avoid  an  excessive  quantity  of  tannin  we  should  allow  it 
to  infuse  for  a morter  time  than  China  Tea.  Con- 
sequently for  obtaining  a cup  of  tea  quicl-ly  Indian 
and  Ceylon  Tea  are  more  efficacious  than  China  Tea 

4.  — Theine  has  also  been  arranged  under  two 
headings;  namely  the  amount  yielded  by  the  nBual  5 
minutes’  infusion  with  boiling  water,  and  the  total 
amount  yielded  by  treatment  with  slaked  lime  and 
hot  water  with  subsequent  extraction  by  ohloroform 
and  evaporation.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  vaca- 
tions of  the  total  Theine  are  inconsiderable,  the 


Assam  specimens  containing  ihe  most,  also  that  of  the 
total  386  in  No.  1,  3"33  was  yielded  in  the  5 minutes' 
infusion,  or  nearly  87  par  cent  of  the  total  quantity. 

On  the  other  hand  No.  3 which  contained  3 36  only 
yielded  2-13  or  63  per  cent  of  the  whole,  but  this  No  3 
specimen  is  evidently  Bomewhat  abnormal  as  will 
appear  more  clearly  present'y.  The  alkaloid  Theine 
containing  as  it  does  a high  proportion  of  soluble 
uitrogf  n no  doubt  exerts  an  important  medicinal  effect 
but  any  variation  in  the  quantity  present  cannot  be 
detected  by  the  tea  expert,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  possesses  no  distinctive  tis'e  or  smell  whereby  its 
presence  in  large  or  small  quantity  can  be  detected, 
and  consequently  it  can  in  no  way  affect  the  valuation 
for  market  purposes. 

5. — The  figures  for  woody  fibre  (cellulose)  are  very 
similar  iu  all  the  samples  with  the  exception  of  No.  3 
in  which  instead  of  the  usual  8*20  or  8-50  per  oent 
there  is  as  much  as  10-40  or  an  increase  of  upwards 
of  20  per  cent. 

6.  — The  figures  for  soluble  ash  are  very  interesting 
because  they  appear  more  than  anything  else  to  agree 
with  the  actual  market  prioe  : — 


Thus  No.  5 with 
No.  1 „ 
No  3 „ 
No.  2 „ 
No.  4 ,, 
No.  6 „ 


4'01  soluble  ash  sold  at  Is  7d 
373  „ „ Is  3d 

3-46  „ „ 0s  11  §d 

306  „ „ 0s  7id 

306  „ „ 0s  7Jd 

3 06  „ „ Os  6£d 


7. — The  figures  for  insoluble  aBh  show  al»o  a wonder- 
ful agreement  with  the  market  price,  inversely  with 
the  qoantity  found. 

Thus  No.  5 which  contains  1-92  said  for  le  7d 


No.  1 „ 

„ 2-27 

„ Is  3d 

No.  3 „ 

„ 2-47 

„ 0s  lljd 

No.  4 „ 

2-61 

0s  7id 

No.  6 ,, 

„ 2-70 

,,  0s  6§d 

No.  2 „ 

„ 2-94 

„ 0s  7Jd 

The  samples  2,  4 and  6 contained  the  same  quantity 
of  soluble  ash  and  very  similar  quantities  of  in- 
srluble  ash  while  the  market  price  only  varied 
from  6§d  to  7$d. 

8. — The  variation  in  nitrogen  is  very  alight  No.  3 
containing  the  least  3-80  and  No.  5 the  most  4‘08. 
Taken  with  the  ash  determinations,  a high  percent- 
age of  nitrogen  may  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  a 
superior  quality  of  tea. 

9.  — The  weight  of  the  dried  residue  left  on  evapora- 
tion of  a portion  of  the  water  extraot  obtained  by 
the  five  minutes  infusion  gives  a practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  diff,  renoe  between  Indian  and  Oeylon 
taken  together  and  China  tea.  The  former  yield  a 
larger  quantity  and  more  highly  coloured  liquor. 
The  dried  water  extraot  only  varies  iu  the  former 
irom  24  13  id  No.  3 to  25-06  in  No.  1,  a very  slight 
variation.  In  the  two  China  teas,  however,  there  is 
only  23-20  in  the  hist  quality  and  only  20'40  in  the 
inferior  quality.  Consequently  more  China  tea  would 
have  to  be  used  in  order  to  produce  the  same  quantity 
of  the  same  coloured  liquor.  The  question  of  flavour 
is  of  course  auother  matter;  at  present  it  is  only 
the  few  who  desire  flavour. 

The  public  care  more  for  quantity  and  colour 
than  for  quality,  and  hence  the  extended  demand 
for  Assam  and  Ceylon  tea  and  for  a |coarser,  but 
more  le-fy  quality  provided  it  yields  a good  deep 
coloured  liquor.  It  is  this  demand  that  has  so  af. 
feoted  the  market  of  late  and  these  analyses  so 
far  «s  they  go,  help  to  explain  why  such  a de- 
mand has  arisen. 

In  table  II.  a comparison  of  these  six  samples 
has  been  made  with  » view  of  ascertaining  the 
ixtsnt  to  whioh  variation  occuis  in  the  propor- 
tions of  leaf,  stalk  and  total  water  extraor.  A defi- 
nite quantity  of  tea  was  taken  in  each  case  ana 
thoronchly  exhausted  by  continued  boiliDg  with  fresh 
quantities  of  water.  Alter  pouring  off  the  final  < x- 
hauation,  the  stalks  were  ea  efully  separated  from 
the  leafy  portion,  hoth  were  (hen  dried  separately 
at  212°  F and  weighed.  The  results  will  be  interesting 
to  planters  as  well  as  tea  expertB  and  suggests  further 
investigation,  John  Hughes. 

Aca'ytical  Laboratory,  79  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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TABLE  II. 

Showing  the  Proportions  of  Leaf,  Stalk  and 
Soluble  Extract  after  complete  exhaustion 
with  boiling  water. 


Indian. 
1 


Ceylon. 
3 4 


China. 


8 


6 


Water  ori- 
ginally 
present  . 
Dried  ex- 
hausted leaf, 
Dried  ex- 
hausted stall 
Soluble  ex- 


Proportlon 
of  leaf 
Proportion 
of  stalk  . 


6‘30 

6Y3 

5-63 

6-26 

8-86 

8-73 

29-20 

47-40 

32-53 

51-20 

44-36 

46-87 

23‘93 

9‘17 

23-80 

6-36 

13-10 

12-67 

40-37 

37-30 

38-04 

36-18 

33-68 

31-73 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

5496 

83-79 

67-74 

88'95 

77-20 

78-72 

45‘05 

16-21 

42-26 

11-05 

22-80 

21-28 

IQO'OQ 

10000 

100-00  IQO’QO  ; 

loo-oo  ; 

100-00 

JAFFNA:  GRAIN  AND  PRODUCE  IN  THE 
NORTH. 

Our  Market. — A number  of  native  vessels  arrived 
recently  with  large  supplies  of  paddy  and  rice  for 
Jaffna.  The  cargo  has  been  landed  and  has  found 
its  way  to  the  consignees,  who  are  mostly  Chetties. 
The  price  of  paddy  and  rice  has  however  not  de- 
clined, but  continues  steady  with  a tendency  to  in- 
crease. It  is  feared  that  our  Chetties  who  control 
the  market  are  in  combination  and  are  not  disposed 
to  slip  the  opportunity  of  “ making  hay  when  the 
sun  shines.  It  has  always  been  a matter  of  surprise 
and  regret  to  us  that  not  a single  native  or  Tamil  of 
Jaffna  from  among  the  well-to-do  class  in  our  midst  has 
started  in  the  rice  trade.  Not  only  is  it  the  most  remune* 
rative  trade,  but  it  is  one  of  the  few  trades  in  wbioh 
there  is  hardly  any  risk  or  loss.  Paddy  or  rice  will 
always  get  its  price  and  the  idle  capital  now  in  the 
hands  of  men  like  Messrs.  Manuelpillai  and  Assaip- 
pillai  may  well  be  employed  in  the  rice  trade.  A 
looal  or  native  trader  will  not  only  be  a cheok  on 
combination  but  will,  what  is  very  important  to  the 
poor,  keep  tho  market  always  in  tone. 

Tobacco. — There  is  a brisk  demand  for  this  article 
especially  the  kind,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cigars  for  the  Colombo  market.  The  crop  already 
gathered  iB  very  small  and  the  price  is  steadily  ad- 
vancing. The  recent  rains  have  not  been  a benefit  to 
tobacco  cultivation  at  large  and  the  high  price  now 
required  is  one  of  the  results. 

Copperah.— Jaffna  is  no  doubt  a centre  of  coconut 
cultivation.  Our  coconut  estates  cover  a large  extent 
of  ground  and  compare  very  favorably  with  the 
estates  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  The  Jaffna 
copperah,  as  is  well-known,  commands  a higher  price 
than  copperah  from  other  places,  chiefly  in  view  of  its 
size  and  substantial  contents.  The  “ boom  ” in  the 
price  of  copperah  reported  some  time  ago  in  our 
Colombo  contemporaries,  has  produced  a marked 
effect  in  Jaffna.  A good  business  is  being  done  and 
men  and  carts  are  unceasingly  at  work.  Prices  are 
steady,  with  an  upward  tendency.  The  latest  quota- 
tion is  R66  per  candy,  but  we  will  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  it  has  gone  up  higher  still. 

Iu  another  column  appears  a notice  inviting  offers 
for  tho  sale  of  a cooonut  estate.  It  will  be  a good 
investment  for  one  of  limited  means. 

Fibre.— -The  market  for  this  article  is  dull  and 
there  is  an  impression  abroad  that  the  business  would 
not  revive.  Work  however  oontinue,  but  it  is  a 
question  that  it  is  worth  the  trouble  at  all.  We 
do  not  howevor  regret  the  present  lull,  but  hope  it 
will  he  long  enough  to  enable  the  palmyrah  plants 
which  have  been  badly  treated,  to  revive  and  put 
forth  a new  set  ol  stalks  before  the  knife  is  again 
laid  on  them  by  the  ruthless  fibre  trader. — “Jaffna, 
Patriot,’’  April  14. 
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CEYLON  PLANTERS  IN  EAST  AFRICA. 

Melangi,  B.  C.  Africa,  14th  Feb.  1893. 

It  is  quite  evident  you  don’t  get  all  my  letters; 
at  ali  events  they  don’t  appear  in  your  paper.* 

We  are  now  Id  the  middle  of  our 

PLANTING  SEASON. 

and  so  far  it  has  been  a favourable  one,  plenty  of 
rain  which  makes  the  weeds  as  well  as  coffee  grow 
like  muhsroom".  I got  a fair  blossom  upon  18  months’ 
old  coffee  in  November,  which  set  well  and  is  now 
showing  up  to  the  tune  of  about  7 cwt  per  acre  on 
some  especially  fine  irees.  Coffee  is  decidedly  a suc- 
cess here  and  the  climate  and  rainfall  seems  to  suit 
it  admirably.  It  is  not  without  enemies ; although 
no  bug  or  leaf  disease  appears,  we  have  borer  and 
grubs  of  every  description,  and  last  enemy  S 
observe  is  a fly  who  sends  his  little  proboscis  into 
the  young  primary  and  presumably  lays  his  egg 
thereir,  resulting  in  a small  borer  grub  as  thick  as 
a pin,  about  an  inch  long  who  works  his  way  aloDg 
the  pith  till  the  stem  of  the  tree  is  reached;  then 

* We  shall  begin  numbering.  This  is  No.  1 foj  th^ 
present  yoar.— Ed.  T.A. 
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h e emerges  from  his  hole  and  attacks  another  primary; 
of  course  they  wither  and  die.  Grub  galore  attack 
the  roots  and  ring  the  plants  just  the  same  as 
Ceylon  fellows  do ; resulting  in  some  fields  of  about 
50  per  cent  of  failures.  It’s  to  be  hoped  as  the  trees 
become  stronger  they  will  resist  aid  get  over  all 
those  pests. 

There  is  still  much  to  complain  of  against  the 
B.  C.  A.  A.,  and  the  whole  European  population  are 
vowmg  vengeance  against  the  actions  of  tbeir  em- 
ployees who  have  at  last  roused  the  natives  into  a 
general  revolt. 

The  latest  news  is 

A GRJtAT  RISING  OF  NATIVES 

on  the  upper  Shire,  midnight  scares  and  groat  excite- 
ment at  Blantyro  the  immediate  cause  of  which  it 
appears.  About  a fortnight  ago  Cnpl.  Johnstone 
released  a slave  earavan  on  the  Upper  Shire  at 
“ Luondis;”  as  he  was  returning  to  lripunbe’s  the 
natives  attacked  him,  and  although  he  had  only  20 
armed  men  he  kept  his  ground  and  brought  away 
the  slave  dealers  prisoners.  Soon  after  this  one  of  the 
AFRICAN  LAKES  CO.  BOATS 

was  proceeding  np  the  Shire  and  was  attacked  by 
the  Datives,  who  killed  one  .of  the  boatmen,  the 
others  jumped  into  the  river  and  swam  for  it  thus 
escaping.  The  A.  L.  Co.  Agent  at  Matape  has  left 
hia  station  and  run.into  Blautyre,  others  who  could 
escape  have  also  left  the  Upper  River. 

The  A.  L.  Co.  steamer  took  up  Major  Wiesmann 
and  party  by  last  tripi,  shs  has  now  stuck  on  the 
rooks  on  her  return  trip  at  Mysapa’s. 

Wissmann  who  was  camped  on  shore  at  Leopoold’s 
Bay  saw  one  of  Makangera’e  dhows  making  straight 
for  his  Campdng  ground,  so  he  fixed  np  bis  Hotch- 
kiss gun  and  sent  a lib  shell  iDto  her,  6iuking  her 
on  the  spot. 

It  was  rumoured  that  Capt.  Weatherly  and  Mr. 
Coe,  sportsmen,  were  killed,  but  it  turns  out  that 
Capt.  Weatherly  is  safe  in  Fort  Johnstone  and  Mr. 
Coe,  who  was  attacked  and  his  carriers  all  bolted  end 
left  him  reporting  his  death,  turned  np  6afe  and  well. 

This  opportunity  has  been  seized  upon  for  a general 
risiDg  of  the  native  chiefs  against  the  B.  C.  A.  A. 
who  have  disturbed  as  I said  before  the  whole  coun- 
try not,  as  would  appear,  by  their  endeavours  to 
put  down  slavery  (although  in  this  case  it  was  so) 
but  other  oauses  which  the  British  Government  does 
not  seem  disposed  to  listen  to  or  believe. 

Rumour  has  it  that  many  of  the  Chiefs  round  here 
are  rising. 

THE  COMMISSIONER,  MR.  SHARP 

Vice-Consul,  Capt.  Johnstone,  with  the  gun-boats’ 
erews  and  150  soldiers  have  gone  up  to  try  and 
negotiate  for  peaoe  or  fight.  The  new  gun-boats 
for  the  lake  are  expected  to  reach  their  destination 
soon  and  be  ready  for  service.  H.  B. 


DURBAN  BOTANIC  SOCIETY, 

Report  on  Natal  Botanic  Gardens  for  the  year  1892. 

In  this  document  which  has  reached  us,  it  is 
stated : — 

During  the  year  it  was  brought  to  my  notice  that  two 
insect  pests  had  appeared,  and  were  doing  considerable 
damage  »o  certain  cultivated  plants.  I obtained 
specimens  of  each  and  forwarded  them  to  Mr.  R. 
Trimen, f.r.s.,  of  the  South  African  Museum,  Capetown. 
The  first  one,  which  had  attacked  the  “ Umondi” 
CMorocodon  Whitei),  proved  to  be  a rather  rare  beetle 
Chrysomela  Clarki,  Baby,  a near  relation  of  the  des- 
tructive “ Colorado  beetle  ” ; and  Mr.  Trimen  states 
that  members  of  this  group  have  a habit  of  suddenly 
multiplying  to  an  immense  extent.  So  far  as  I am 
aware.,  this  pest  has  confined  its  attentions  to  the 
“ Umondi,”  and  should  it  increase  alarmingly  the  best 
way  to  get  rid  of  it  would  probably  be  to  get  rid  of  the 
“Umondi”  plant  together.  In  case,  however,  it 
should  attack  other  and  more  valuable  plants,  it  will 
be  well  to  bear  in  mind  Mr.  Trimen’s  suggestion,  viz., 
Spraying  the  plants  with  a mixture  of  “ Baris  green  ” 


(Arsenite  of  Copper ),  a tablespoonfal  to  a backet  of 
water,  to  be  kept  in  constant  agitation  when  applied. 
This  appears  to  have  been  successful  in  the  case  of  the 
Colorado  beetle.  Specimens  of  Chrysomela  Clarki, 
with  instructions  as  to  spraying  the  plants,  were  sent 
to  the  Durban  Museum,  Museum  of  Natal  Society,  and 
Botanic  Garden-,  Maiitzbnrg.  The  other  insect,  which 
bad  attacked  the  raeslie  plant,  proved  to  be  a species 
nctsD  rare,  aod  is  called  Epilochna  similis,  ThuDberg, 
amt  belongs  to  the  family  of  “ Ladybirds.”  Mr.  Trimen 
states  that  he  has  often  found  it  on  mealie  leaves,  and 
that  it  is  also  destructive  to  the  potato  plant.  Very 
probably  the  treatment  recommended  by  Mr.  Trtmeu 
for  destruction  of  Chrysomelu.  Clarki  would  be  effective 
in  this  eas9  also.  Samples  of  Banana  and  Cassava  flour 
were  obtained  by  Mr.  R.  Jameson  from  the  Government 
of  Jamaica,  and  Lauded  over  to  me.  A specimen  of 
each  wus  iotwarded  to  tbe  Botanic  Gardens,  Maritz- 
burg,  and  also  to  the  stores  of  Messrs.  Jameson  & Co., 
the  remainder  being  retained  at  my  office.  Both  of 
these  articles  could  be  produced  here  in  quantity,  but 
there  appears  to  bv  considerable  doubt  both  as  to  the 
value  of  the  Banana  flour  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
also  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  demand.  The  Cassava 
plaut  will  be  alluded  to  later  on  in  this  report.  A 
sample  of  extract  of  Mangrove  bark  was  also  obtained 
from  the  same  source  by  Mr.  R.  Jameson  ; but  as  tbe 
true  “ MaDgrove  ” is  not  at  all  common  in  Na'al  tbe 
trees  on  our  Bayside  beiDg  chiefly  Avicenna  officinalis 
and  not  Bhizophora  sp-,  there  is  little  chance  of  our 
being  able  to  supply  this  extraot,  and  I find  also  that 
it  has  not  been  favourably  reported  on  at  home.  Tbe 
Right  Hon.  W.  L.  Jackson  says  of  it : “ I have  exam- 
ined the  sample  of  Mangrove  bark  extraot,  and  I 
regret  that  I am  not  able  to  report  very  favourably  upon 
it.  Gambier  at  present  is  muoh  cheaper  ae  a tanner, 
and  I do  not  think  buyers  could  be  found  who  would 
pay  a proportionate  price  for  it.”  Two  brokers  say 
that  they  have  been  unable  to  induce  taDDers  to 
even  try  it. 

— ♦ — - 

AN  EX-CEYLON  PLANTER  IN 
AUSTRALIA. 

AUSTRALIA  AND  CEYLON  : A CONTRAST — SCARCITY  OF 

WATER— MR  HENRY  POETT  AND  1HEM1LDURA  SCHEME. 

— MISS  SHAW'S  LETTERS  ON  AD8TRALI  A— GENERAL 

ITEMS. 

The  Barrier,  New  South  Wales,  March  1893. 

In  three  daj  s will  have  completed  my  twelve  months 
here  and  I have  not  been  once  outside  the  boundary 
fence  of  the  Run  during  all  that  time.  It  has  been  a 
very  pleasant  time  altogether,  but  the  chief  pleasure 
has  been  the  m»g  dficence  of  the  climate  and  the  keen 
enjoyment  of  robust  health. 

It  sometimes  strikes  me  as  being  wonderful  to 
realize  the  difference  between  these  present  surround- 
ings and  those  of  the  Central  Province  in  Ceylon.  On 
the  one  hand  in  your  linmid  island  you  have  constant 
downpours  of  rain  ; you  have  two  monsoons  vying 
with  each  other  in  soaking  your  land  ; yon  have  rip- 
pling streams  and  ragiDg  torrents  ; — murmuring  rivers 
and  roaring  waterfalls.  The  whole  country  is  green 
and  succulent,  and  the  ever-present  water  accompanies 
you  wherever  you  go.  You  see  the  rice  fields  glis- 
tening with  this  mnch  prized  element,  along  the  side- 
drains  of  the  road  the  happy  streams  plunge  merrily 
and  disappear  beneath  culverts.  But  here  man  has 
made  it  possible  to  exist  where  the  very  blacks  in 
days  of  yore  found  it  well  Digh  impossible.  All  this 
country  was  considered  an  impracticable  desert  save 
after  heavy  rains  when  the  water-holes  became  filled 
with  water,  thus  enabling  the  travellers  to  cross  with 
safety.  But  here  in  this  desert  you  find  a luxurious 
home,  a happy  community  of  men,  a thriving  indus- 
try, a sharing^of  the  luxuries  of  civilization.  As  you 
sit  in  the  comfortable  buggy  of  the  Boss,  and  watch 
the  sombre  etuuted  timber  swiftly  whirl  by — and  the 
great  spread  of  level  plain  unroll  itself  before  the 
rapid  wheels  of  the  carriage.— You  find  it  hard  to 
realize  that  but  for  these  large  artificial  tanks — 
cot  only  the  sheep— but  the  oecupants  of  the  buggy 
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would  find  existence  impossible.  It  makes  one  serious 
to  think  of  the  perils  of  a stranger  here.  Those 
familiar  paddocks  round  the  very  homestead  are 
deathtraps  indeed  to  the  stiarger  where  the  boun- 
dary rider  steers  his  course  almost  unconsciously.  I 
often  stroll  away  into  the  silent  bush  and  try  to 
realize  the  firenzied  agony  oi  a lost  man  in  these 
terrible  thirsty  solitudes,  I picLure  the  various  stories 
I have  heard  lately.  That  one  of  ihe  parson  and 
bis  friend,  b .th  blew  Chums,  whote  horses  both  jibbed 
with  them  and  refused  to  proceed  further  because 
they  had  been  ridden  too  rapidly  and  too  far 
without  water.  They  were  reduced  to  such  straits 
that  although  they  were  on  a coach  track  and  near 
(comparatively)  s'atious.  Yet  they  were  so  far  reduced 
that  one  man  lay  down  half  urrcoutcioue,  while  the 
p.rson  cut  the  shoulder  cf  his  borBe  and  drank  the 
blood.  By  the  time  the  coach  came  along  a few  days 
had  reduced  them  almost  to  maniacs  solely  by  the 
want  of  Wa'er.  Then  ihe  story  of  old  Dan  who  was 
paraized  by  a kick  from  a horse  so  that  his  legs 
were  usel<  ss.  Dm  had  been  lett  in  charge  of  part  of 
a contractors  team  an  1 camp  while  the  contractor, 
his  men,  and  the  rest  tf  the  team  bad  gone  lor 
supplies.  He  bed  dismounted  about  three  miles  from 
the  camp  and  somthow  had  beeu  vic.ously  kicked 
by  the  horse  which  deprived  him  ol  the  use  of  his 
legs.  Then  the  tough  old  fellow  started  for  the 
camp  on  hi-*  feliy — the  only  means  of  locomotion 
being  his  arms  and  hands.  Four  days  later  he  arrived 
at  the  camp.  It  was  no  easy  strull  though  but  three 
miles.  It  was  no  light  stepping  Marco,  but  the 
toes  of  bis  bouts  w>ru  through  and  part  of  the  fit sh 
from  his  feet,  the  doilies  ou  his  stomach  were 
matted  with  bioo  t and  torn  flesh,  and  clay, — while 
Ins  arms  Irom  the  elbow  down  aud  the  palms ot  his 
bands  were  law  and  bleeding.  What  a wonder  of 
determination.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation  is 
strong,  tint  how  many  persons  would  have  foot  by 
foot,  inch  by  inch  steered  for  tbres  miles,  without 
fo  id  or  drink — yes  he  had  wat  r at  the  place  where 
he  was  kicked- but  during  the  journey  he  was 
without  food  or  drink.  The  men  in  search  came  across 
a curious  trail  was  it  a sheep  with  a broken 
leg,  was  it  a lame  kangaroo  - Such  a trial 
had  never  before  been  in  the  bush.  Let  my  readers 
try  to  make  progress  across  the  carpet  of  the  diuing- 
toom  entirely  by  mems  of  the  fore-arms  and  elbows, 
and  they  will  realize  id  some  manner  how  these  four 
days  were  spent.  Old  Dan  only  made  progress  during 
the  Dight — guiding  himself  by  the  stars.  Had  he 
attempted  to  do  so  by  day  the  excur  iou  would  have 
created  a thirst  that  would  have  killed  him.  Think 
of  him  lying  under  a mulga  bush  hie  body  deadened 
not  only  by  paralysis,  but  by  striping  over  sticks 
and  stones  and  yielding  sand.  What  patience,  what 
enduring  to  the  end.  Then  there  was  the  balmy 
swjgsmau  who  stripped  naked  and  ran  ronnd  the 
horse-paddock.  This  casting  awoy  of  not  only  the 
swag  but  also  the  very  clothes  themselves  is  a 
very  common  symptom  of  this  madness,  He 
was  seen  afterwards  at  an  abandoned  camp. 
Thin  he  turned  np  at  a camp  away  on  the  other  side 
of  the  run.  Then  his  hat  was  found  far  away  from 
track,  or  tank,  camp  or  hut,  and  farther  on  the 
overseer  deolared  that  he  and  the  mau  with  him 
whiffed  a ghastly  odour.  They  looked,  but  not  too 
closely.  They  reached,  but  none  too  narrowly,  and 
to  this  day  it  is  believed  that  there  lies  g skeleton 
in  that  far  outlying  corner.  Thirst,  whether  on  those 
boundless  plains,  or  in  the  traokle6s  ocean,  it  overcomes 
all  the  natural  instincts  of  the  animal.  It  makes  a man 
hanker  after  the  life-blood  of  his  mate,  it  makes  a 
ewe  leave  her  Jamb,  It  is  getting  time  again  for  rain. 
We  have  had  none  since  November,  and  there  is  the 
lambing  to  consider.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  not  be 
like  last  year.  Already  r&ip  is  banking  up  and 
threatening. 

By  the  coach  which  has  just  left  I have  received 
another  letter  from  Mr.  Henry  Poett.  I sent  him  a 
copy  of  my  Mildura  Report  feeliDg  sure  that  he  would 
say  I had  over  coloured  it  though  I honestly  tried  t ot 
to  do  bo— Hut  so  many  baye  accused  me  of  that  that  I 


heard  Poett  would  do  so  also.  His  testimony  is  more 
valuable  in  that  he  has  seen  the  place  as  a permanent 
resident  Dot  as  as  a visitor  of  a few  hours  like  my- 
self. He  says  “ I was  very  pleased  with  your  report. 
It  is  a very  ably  drawn  up  document  and  does  not 
in  any  way  overrate  Mildura  which  is  a very  decided 
success  although  the  sett'ers  through  following  utterly 
bad  and  unprincipled  advice  are  doing  their  level  best 
to  wreck  the  place  and  themselves  too.”  I am 
glad  I am  supported  hy  Mr.  Poett ; because  I felt 
it  a responsibility  to  write  and  advise  peopleto  come  to  a 
place  which  might  not  turn  out  the  success  I foretold. 

Your  readers  should  read  Miss  Shaw’s  letters  to  the 
(London)  Times  about  Australia,  and  I would  be  o-lad 
if  any  of  them  would  send  me  copies  of  the  Times 
containing  same.  (You  have  my  address)  Miss  Shaw’s 
opinions  would  be  crystalized  concise  opinion  in- 
telligible and  to  the  point ; — and,  what  is  more  perfeotly 
reliable.  Of  course  a mere  visitor  misses  a great 
deal  and  is  apt  to  generalize  too  greatly.  Witness  the 
M.P.’s  aud  globe  trotters  who  visit  India;  But 
Australia  is  an  r asier  problem  for  the  globe  trotter  or 
a newspaper  correspondent  than  India. 

ABERUONENSIS. 


U.S, — A camp  was  robbed  in  the  absence  of  the 
Boundary  rider  and  the  sheep  overseer  aud  a station 
hand  started  on  horseback  to  follow  up  the  trail. 
Some  dastardly  sandowner,  some  pitiful  thriving  steak. 
The  meanest  trick  to  rob  a lovely  boundary  rider  of 
his  tobacco  and  moleskins  &c.!  But  nemesis  was  on 
bis  track.  They  found  (be  footmarks  go  away  to  the 
South  and  hit  a fence  a few  miles  off,  but  parolled 
with  the  coach  track  showing  that  the  man  knew  the 
country.  Right  along  for  many  a mile  the  footprints 
were  outside  this  fence  aud  then  crossed  the  fence 
and  travelled  in  the  direction  of  the  next  station 
home  stead  and  near  the  Coach  Track.  After  a while 
in  the  wide  plain  they  sighted  tbeir  quarry  “humping 
his  drum  ” and  raising  a long  line  of  dust.  They 
spurred  their  horses  and  rapidly  neared  him.  As 
they  rode  up  he  threw  his  swag  on  the  grout  d and 
stood  over  it.  This  action  alone  had  a gu!ty  look. 
The  overseer  said  they  were  in  search  of  a thief 
who  had  robbed  the  Camp  and  they  wanted  to  look  ah 
his  swag.  If  they  were  mistaken  he  would  pay  his 
fare  by  the  coach  to  the  terminus  if  necessary.  All 
that  was  wanted  was  that  the  swag  should  be  ex- 
amir  ed.  The  man  eyed  the  two  as  they  sat  on  their 

horses.  “ What  the do  you  mean  stopping  a 

traveller  and  wanting  to  look  in  his  for?” 

“Wen,  in  the  1st  place  we  have  tracked  vou  from 
the  hut  where  the  robbery  took  place  and  m the  2nd 
pl  iCQ  you  are  off  the  track  in  a suspicious  manner. 
What  more  could  you  want  to  make  us  answer  to  do 
to  examine  your  swag  ? However  whether  you  will  or  no 
we  mean  to  do  it.  Murphy,  open  his  swag.  Murphy  open 
bis  swag.  Murphy  alighted  and  sent  his  horse  off  out  of 
reach  and  presently  he  and  the  thief  were  at  it  hammer 
and  toDgs.  Murphy  soon  proved  his  superiority  and  the 
swagman,  se  mg  he  had  no  chance,  suddenly  drew 
knife  and  rushed  at  the  overseer.  “ Ah ! ” shouted 
the  overseer,  as  he  dexterously  wheeled  his  horse 
“ Ah  ! that’s  just  what  I was  waiting  for,”  Whack  t 
went  the  stock  whip,  a truly  formidable  weapon  It 
is  quite  awe  inspiring  to  hear  a bushman  wielding  a 
stockwhip  near  to  you.  Reports  like  rifle  shots  had 
the  hissing  of  the  Jong  lash  like  a huge  snake 
There’s  “the  Sydney  Flash”  three  oracks  like  thunder 
m three  turns  of  the  arm.  There’s  the  flogging  cut 
and  the  up  and  down  cut  &c.  $o.  A very  few  mo^ 
ments  of  the  full  weight  of  the  etockwhips  made 
the  thief  he  down  ana  my  like  a child  Then  the 
swag  was  opened  and  didnt  the  overseer  swear 
There  was  everything  even  down  to  a few  oonnera 
that  the  beast  stole.  You  hound  you  d&erve  m be 
lynched.  “You  blasted  wretch  ! Flown  went  the  full 
force  of  the  stockwhip,  bang”  batg  1 crack!  crack! 
till  the  Overseer  was  weary  and  the  setting  sun  warned 
him  to  desist.  “Go  I yon  brute.  It  is  a pity  we 
haven  6 more  time  or  I would  give  you  another  dose 
when  I have  rested,’’  and  off  the  iwo  started  for  hocra 
at  a handgallop  very  satisfied  with  their  days'  work 
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COMPARATIVE  ANALYSES  OF  TEA: 

FLAVOUR  VS.  QUANTITY. 

London,  April  7. 

In  my  communication  on  the  above  by  last  mail 
I find  an  error  was  made  in  the  figures  for  dried 
soluble  extract  in  Table  II.  speoimea  No.  3 — the 
figures  should  be  38  04  instead  of  28  04  as  stated. 
The  corrected  results  should  stand  as  follows  ; — 

No.  3 

Ceylon  Pekoe  sold  at  1 IJd 


Water  originally  present 

563 

Dried  exhausted  leaf 

32  53 

Dried  exhausted  stalk 

23  80 

Soluble  extraot  (dried) 

38-04 

100-C0 

Proportion  of  leaf 

57  74 

Proportion  of  stalk 

42-26 

These  results  agree  very  well  with  those  for  No.  1 
representing  Assam  Orange  Pekoe  with  40  57  of 
soluble  extract.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Indian  and 
Ceylon  tea  yield  a larger  proportion  of  extract  than 
China  tea.  Possibly  some  objection  may  be  taken  to 
the  term  stalk  as  opposed  to  leaf.  Specimens  of  each 
are  therefore  enolosed,  and  if  some  hot  wa  er  be 
added  and  time  allowed  for  the  necessary  expansion, 
planters  and  tea  experts  will  Bee  how  far  the 
application  of  the  term  stalk  is  justified.  The 
enclosed  rough  sketch  of  the  tea  leaf  as  it  grows 
naturally  on  the  tree  is  taken  from  Blytli's  Food 
Analysis  and  will  indicate  that  a considerable 
quantity  of  stalk  may  be  plucked  with  the  leaf 
unless  proper  care  be  taken. 

Instead  of  pioking  the  fine  tips  or  undeveloped 
leaf  the  writer  thinks  it  would  be  more  profitable 
to  allow  the  leaf  to  mature  and  open  out  into  full 
blossom.  In  fact  to  give  up  fine  flavour  and  go 
in  for  quantity  and  a large  soluble  extract. 

These  analyses  have  certainly  proved  that  it  is 
the  quantity  and  colour  of  the  soluble  extraot  that 
commands  the  markets  and  not  fine  flavour.  If 
these  results  are  deembd  of  practical  use  they  may 
suggest  future  wbrk  in  a larger  and  more  extended 
scale.  JOHN  HUGHES. 

I hope  the  correction  will  be  oarefully  made  in 
the  figures  for  No.  3 Table  II  before  the  MS.  appears 
in  the  T.  A.  [Yes — this  correction  is  in  time  for 
T.  A.  and  Overland  Observer. — Ed.  T.A.) 


TASMANIA  REVISITED. 

{By  Old  Colonist.) 

When  three  and  thirty  years  ago,  a man  who 
even  now  I only  partially  know,  wrote  a series  of 
“ objectionable”  letters  to  the  Observer  signed  “Young 
Scotchman  ” the  planters  of  the  day  were  up  in 
arm's,  and  a meeting  was  held  in  Kandy  at  which 
I was  present,  when  it  was  resolved  that  should  the 
offending  scribe  ever  become  known  he  must  be  horse- 
whipped. And  to  this  I agreed. 

But  the  planters  of  the  past  generation  were  better 
than  their  word,  for  after  the  culprit  became  known 
he  was  punished  with  such  lavish  kindness  that  to 
this  day  be  has  the  tenderest  affection  for  all  and 
sundry  in  Ceylon. 

In  the  same  way  Tasmania  has  had  its  revenge. 

I had  forgotten  that  in  writing  to  the  Observer 
from  Souih  America,  I had  compared  Tasmanian 
hospitality  rather  disparagingly  with  the  spontaneous 
entertainment  we  received  from  the  hill  tribes  of 
Peru.  But  if  1 had  forgotten  my  friends  in  Hobart 
very  soon  reminded  me  of  the  fact.  Though  in- 
stead of  tarring  and  feathering  me  as  I doubtless 
deserved,  they  proceeded  to  pile  coals  of  fire  upon 
my  head  For  five  nights  in  succession  I have  dined 
out,  declining  BOYeral  invitations  with  greatful  thanks. 


The  Great  Tipple  here  is  Tea — invariably  the 
best  Ceylon,  and  “brewed”  to  such  perfection  as  we  sel- 
dom get  it  in  Colombo,  where  the  anti-tannin  craze 
is  carried  to  an  absurd  length.  Here  the  majority  like 
a little  taste  of  the  tannin  and  I much  prefer  it 
to  the  mere  hasty  washing’s  ofl  the  tea  leaves  remorse- 
lessly offered  to  a jaded  mau  in  Ceylon.  The  tea 
may,  and  doubtless  is  the  finest  in  the  world  but  as 
the  Buchan  farmer  said  of  “Wandering  Willies” 
neck  “ it  wad  be  a the  better  to  be  drawn  a little 
longer.” 

But  to  return  to  the 

TEA  DRINKING  IN  HORABT. 

It  is  in  the  good  old  style  only  to  be  seen  at  per- 
fection in  Hobart  and  Aberdeen.  It  is  late  in  the 
afternoon  the  table  is  laid  with  Artistic  taste,  and 
here  literally  trembles  under  the  weight  of  flowers 
tempting  meats,  fishes,  cakes,  fruits  and  sweets  of 
the  most  digestive  and  indigestive  discreption.  The 
grand  prologue  is  the  pouring  out  of  the  tea.  Not 
diBhed  on  the  sideboard  and  apathetically  handed 
round  by  the  appoos  as  in  Colombo,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  table  surrounded  by  her  precious  hand  painted 
Carlsbad,  eits  the  lady  of  the  house,  or  if  the 
family  be  up  the  prettiest  of  the  pretty  daughters 
presides.  And  here  let  me  say  that  Lima  may  well 
look  out  for  her  iauraU  when  Hobartina  euter  the 
field — the  first  act  viz  : — the  pouring  out  of  the  tea 
is  accomplished  with  a grace  that  leaves  nothing  ’to 
be  desired  and  if  the  unvarying  queries  as  to  whether 
you  take  milk  and  sugar  are  apt  to  prove  ft  trifle 
tedious— they  break  the  ice,  and  pave  the  way  for 
the  brilliant  chatter  which  follows.  Mountains  ofoeke 
disappear  and  enp  after  cup,  passes  round  ; the  aroma 
6o  excellent  and  the  effect  so  exbileralii  g that  we 
no  longer  wender  why  the  Cascade  Brewery  shares 
have  gone  down  20  percent,  since  the  introduction 
of  Ceylon  tea  ! 

Such  a tea — in  3 acts,  usually  takes  a full 
hour  to  accomplish,  is  equivalent  to  a dinner 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  fact 
that  I am  fit  to  tell  the  tale  on  the  morning  after 
five  such  outings  is  a sufficient  guarantee  of  their 
wholesomeness. 

While  in  Hobart  I visited  the  Training  School 
for  boys  under  the  able  supervisou  of  Mr.  Longmore 
himself  a born  and  trained  teacher,  having  had 
much  experience  in  the  management  of  similar 
institutions  in  Scotland. 

THE  SCHOOL  AT  HOBART 

is  one  of  the  most  creditable  thngs  ever  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Tasmania  undertook,  and  is  being  carried 
on  with  a tact  and  perseverance  truly  admirable, 
Here  are  a number  of  previously  neglected  boys  of 
the  genus  larrikan  from  12  to  18  years  of  age  whose 
only  crime  is  that  they  were  badly  brought  up  by 
their  parents,  or  it  may  be  orpban  outcasts.  It 
requires  only  a cursory  glance  at  the  majority  of  the 
faces  to  see  that  the  ‘loons’  are  amenable  to  kind, 
firm  and  methodical  treatment,  and  will  yet  prove 
useful  men.  A minority  of  course,  there  are — the 
formation  of  whose  heads  indicate  that  there  is 
something  hopelessly  wrong,  and  we  wonder  how 
far  such  boys  are  responsible,  and  how  far  the 
doctrine  of  free  will  applies  to  them.  Beside  being 
taught  the  three  Rs.  These  boys  are  trained  in 
many  useful  occupations  such  as  gardening,  plough- 
ing, carpentering  &c.,  and  unquestionably  much  tact 
and  patience  is  required  in  dealing  with  them,  the 
result  shows  that  this  is  not  a wanting  on  the  part 
of  their  foster  father  Mr.  Longmore  who  is  more  than 
a parent  had  ever  been  to  them.  I had  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  the  rehearsal  of  sundry  songs  and  re- 
citations prepared  to  celebrate  the  9th  anniversary 
of  the  school.  All  the  pices  were  admirably  ren- 
dered with  good  musical  voices,  and  particularly 
was  I gratified  to  hear  them  sum  Dp  with  what  I 
would  call  the  Federal  Anthem  of  the  great  English 
speaking  race,  for  I have  often  seen  Yankees,  Irish  or 
other  malcontents  leave  a meeting  with  their  noses 
in  the  air  when  the  English  National  Anthem  was 
sung,  but  never  once  did  I come  across  an  English 
speaking  soul  that  did  not  lustily  join  in 
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1 AULD  LANG  SYNE.’ 

One  of  the  most  interesting  duties  Mr.  Longmore 
delights  in  attending  to,  is  the  beeping  up  correspon- 
dence with  the  boys  who  have  left  the  institution, 
who  now  write  him  affectionately  from  all  parts  of 
Australasia.  In  a letter  received  during  my  visit 
the  writer  spoke  of  the  “ dear  old  training  school  ” 
with  evident  gratitude  and  pride,  “ my  master  ” he 
says  told  me  this  morning  he  heard  I had  been  in 
“jail  in  Hobart.  No  sir,  I said  I never  was  in  jail 
but  for  three  years  in  the  Training  School  under 
Mr.  Longmore  and  I shall  always  feel  proud  and 
thankful  to  acknowledge  it  ” 

Tasmania  has  been  the  scene  of  many  blunders 
and  some  very  inhuman  wrongs,  but  this  institution 
goes  far  to  make  atonement  for  the  past  and  cannot 
fail  to  bring  its  own  reward. 

At  a little  distance  from  the  “Boys  Training  School” 
is  another  institution  inaugurated  and  supported  by 
lady  Hamilton  during  her  residence  in  Hobart,  this 
is  for, 

THE  REFORMATION  OF  “ LAPSED”  GIRLS. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that  a number  of  bene- 
volent ladies  are  carrying  on  the  work,  and  that  sub- 
stantial gcod  is  being  effected,  I cannot  give  particulars, 
but  the  “ poor  soiled  doves  ” are  comfortably  quartered, 
in  a pretty  cottage  surrounded  by  a neglected  garden 
where  the  lovely  flowers — like  the  inmates  of  the 
cottage  have  grown  up  in  a wild  and  wilful  way. 
Yet  they  are  none  the  less  heaven-sent  flowers,  and 
as  I cull  a handful  I hear  some  recent  arrivals  singing 
“ Ta-ra-ra  boom  deay” 

We  have  got  no  rent  to  pay.”  The  weak  point  in 
Tasmania  is  undoubtedly 

THE  NEGLECT  OF  CHILDREN 

the  consequent  marked  absence  of  respect  for  parents 
or  old  age.  A contempt  for  honest  industry  and  a 
hatred  of  poor  John  Chinaman.  This  last  is  still 
instilled  into  youth  in  a manner  to  shock  our 
northern  notions  of  civilization  and  fair  play 
This  very  day,  (‘.list  March)  poor  Ah  Kap  one 
of  the  most  inoffensive  and  industrious  of  men — 
watering  his  plants  after  all  Hobart  had  gone  to 
bed  - and  hoeing  them  long  before  the  larrikin  is 
awake.  Ioday  he  was  working  busily  at  noon  when 
from  a board  school  hard  by,  the  boys  began  pelting 
him  with  stones.  This  becoming  uncomfortably 
annoying,  A.  K.  went  round  to  the  street  expostu- 
lating with  the  youngsters  when  by  came  two  big 
cowardly  ruffians  of  men,  who  seized  the  meek  and 
fragile  Chinaman,  and  holding  him  firmly,  invited  the 
boys  to  make  a target  of  his  face.  Nothing  loth  one 
boy  soon  smashed  the  nose  while  another  bunged 
up  both  eyes,  finally  running  away  and  leaving  poor 
John  lying  bleeding  on  the  ground. 

Tomorrow  morning  a brief  para  headed  “a  China- 
man’s grievance”  is  all  that  is  ever  likely  to  be  heard 
in  Hobart  of  this  diabolical  outrage. 

LEAF  MOULD. 

A very  useful  little  pamphlet  has  recently  issued 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Georges  Traffaut,*  on  the 
chemical  and  physical  properties  of  leaf-mould  in  the 
cultivation  of  Vriesia  splendens,  Anthurium  Scherzeri- 
anum,  and  Latania  borbonica.  The  author,  while 
calling  attention  to  the  increasing  importance  of 
artificial  manures  in  horticultural  practice,  deplores 
the  neglect  too  frequently  shown  by  the  gardener  to 
avail  himself  fully  of  the  investigations  brought  to 
light  by  the  agricultural  chemists  during  recent  years. 
The  experiments  of  the  last  twenty  years  in  this 
department  show  conclusively  how  necessary  it  is 
that  the  manure  employed  should  be  suitable  both  to 
the  soil  used,  and  to  the  requirements  of  the  plants 
we  cultivate.  Of  all  the  various  soils  employed  for 
horticultural  and  greenhouse  purposes,  the  author 
considers  the  soil  derived  from  decomposing  leaves, 
humus,  or  leaf-mould  the  most  effective. 


* Extrait  des  Documents  presentee  au  Congres  Horticole 

de  1892. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  leaf-mould  in  use  among 
the  French  gardeners,  called  La  terre  de  bruyere  and 
Le  terreau  de  feuilles.  It  is  known  that  these  two 
kinds  of  mould  are  formed  from  decomposing  plant- 
leaves  and  roots  mixed  with  ordinary  soil  or  sand 
and  ferric  oxide  (irony  matter),  and  that  these 
moulds  have  a peculiar  acid  property  from  the 
humic  acid  which  they  contain. 

The  first  description  of  leaf  mould,  La  terre  de 
bruyere  (peat),  is  formed  on  sandy  heaths  by  the 
decay  of  the  leaves  and  roots  of  Erica  tetralix,  E. 
scoparia,  E.  vagans.  and  frequently  also  from  E. 
cinerea,  which  flourish  there,  the  soil  being  held  to- 
gether in  such  a manner  by  the  roots  of  the  growing 
plants  as  to  allow  of  its  being  cut  into  square  blocks, 
and  so  dispatched  for  market.  To  prepare  the  material 
for  use,  it  must  be  broken  up  and  sifted,  removing 
the  larger  undecomposed  roots  which  hold  the 
mass  together. 

The  second  description  of  soil,  La  terreau  de  feuilles 
(leaf-soil),  is  different  from  the  former,  being  obtained 
from  the  forests,  and  is  the  result  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  fallen  leaves  mixed  with  the  earth  upon 
which  they  rest ; that  obtained  from  under  the  Oak 
trees  is  considered  the  best.  These  soils  are  light  in 
character,  and  peculiarly  suited  for  the  growth  of 
most  greenhouse  plants.  The  peculiar  properties  of 
the  leaf-mould  is,  that  it  facilitates  drainage  and 
aeration,  causing  a quick  and  active  plant-growth, 
with  a free  development  of  root.  The  partial  de- 
composing leaves  and  roots  forming  the  mould  require 
a free  passage  of  air,  to  allow  of  the  nitrification 
of  the  organic  matter,  and  given  this,  the  roots  of 
the  growing  plants  develop  rapidly.  As  both  the 
drainage  and  evaporation  are  great,  frequent  waterings 
become  necessary.  The  mould  has  also  a large 
absorbtive  power : one  hundred  parts,  by  weight,  of 
the  mould  will  take  up  one  hundred  and  ninety 
parts,  by  weight,  of  water. 

As  it  is  known  that  the  fertility  of  all  soil  is 
nearly  connected  with  its  powers  of  retaining  plant- 
food,  several  experiments  have  been  tried  of  the  re- 
tentive properties  of  leaf-mould  (or  different  manurial 
substances,  which  have  shown  that  it  has  a great 
absorbent  power  for  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  but 
that  nitrate  of  soda  is  retained  in  a much  less  power- 
ful manner.  These  facts  agree  with  what  has  been 
found  in  ordinary  agriculture. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  selected 
chemical  constituents  in  100  parts  of  the  finely  sifted 
leaf-mould  obtained  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kambouillet  (Seine-et-Oise). 


Selected  Constituents  in  Parts  per  hundred. 


Nitrogen 

... 

0-587 

Phosphoric  acid  

0T16 

Lime  ..  ... 

0‘260 

Silica  (sand)  

83-600 

Humus  (organic  matter) 

9-530 

It  is  known  that  soils  containing  humus  will  absorb 
ammonia  from  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  increase 
their  store  of  nitrogen.  The  organic  remains  of  for- 
mer crops  or  plants  are  also  oxydised,  the  nitrogen 
being  converted  into  nitric-acid,  The  fragments  of 
silica  or  limestone  will  at  the  same  time  be  more 
or  less  disintegrated  by  the  combined  action  of  water 
and  air,  assisted  by  the  carbonic  acid  and  humic 
acids  arising  from  the  oxidation  of  vegetable  matter, 
and  a portion  of  the  insoluble  plant-food  be  thus 
brought  into  a state  suited  for  assimilation  by  the 
roots  of  growing  plants. 

From  several  carefully-conducted  experimeots,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  leaf-mould  on  being  passed 
througe  a sieve,  yielded  80  parts  per  100  of  fine  soil, 
and  that  the  weight  of  fine  dry  earth  in  one  hecto- 
litre, which  is  equal  to  about  31  cubic  feet,  or  2J 
bushels,  was  143  lb.  The  sifted-out  portion  was 
composed  mainly  of  leaves  in  any  early  stage  of 
decomposition,  which  would  act  on  the  soil  to  which 
it  was  added  by  virtue  of  its  physical  properties. 

The  following  table  shows  the  weight  of  each 
fertilising  element  in  one  hectolitre  of  leaf-mould, 
and  its  degree  of  assimilability. 
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Elements  in  one  hectolitre  of  Sifted  Leaf-mould. 


Total  nitrogen 0'59  lb. 

Lime  . . , . . . . . . . 0'34  „ 

Phosphoric  acid  01 5 „ 

Potash  ..  ..  ..  ..  0'46  ,, 

Silica  sand..  ..  ..  ..  ..  108'68  „ 

Humus 12-39  ,, 


Assimilable  Elements : — 

Nitric  nitrogen  provided  in  6 months 
by  nitrification  . . , . . . 34‘45  grammes 

Phosphoric  acid  (soluble). . ..  2'60 

Potash  (soluble) 47'45 

Knowing,  therefore,  what  are  the  substances 
directly  assimilable  by  plants  in  one  hectolitre  of 
leaf -mould  ; it  is  important  to  enquire  the  best  means 
of  applying  to  the  soil  the  elements  that  are  wanting, 
or  are  not  present  in  sufficient  quantity. 

Nitrogen.—  Although  the  nitrification  in  the  leaf- 
mould  may  be  sufficiently  active  for  us  to  be  able  to 
dispense  with  nitrogenous  manures  in  most  cases, 
yet  there  are  certain  species  of  plants  which  rapidly 
develop  a large  mass  of  foliage,  and  these  cause  a 
rapid  and  extensive  draught  on  the  nitrogen.  For 
such,  it  will  always  be  advisable  to  use  nitrate  of 
soda  in  solution  when  watering,  and  to  supply  it 
frequently  and  in  small  quantities.  The  presence  of 
crystalline  nitrate  of  soda  in  direct  contact  with 
plant-roots  is  sometimes  hurtful,  and  the  plants  do 
not  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  supply. 

Nitrate  of  soda  should  be  given  in  doses  of  1 
gramme  per  litre  of  water,  that  is  about  a quarter 
ounce  for  two  gallons. 

To  calculate  the  quantity  to  be  applied,  we  rely 
on  the  fact  that  nitrate  of  soda  of  commerce 
contains  15  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  For  cultivation 
removing  30  grammes  of  nitrogen,  there  must  be 
applied  200  grammes  of  nitrate  soda.  The  mould 
containing  so  much  humus,  absorbs  and  strongly 
l’etains  ammonia. 

It  might,  therefore,  be  thought  advisable  to  use 
ammonium  sulphate  as  a nitrogenous  manure.  But 
for  this  to  be  fixed  the  soil  must  contain  a certain 
proportion  of  lime.  This  will  take  the  acid  from 
the  sulphate  and  be  changed  into  ammonia  carbonate. 
For  this  salt  to  get  assimilated  by  plants,  it  must 
be  changed  into  nitric  nitrogen  by  nitrification. 

Phosphatic  Manures. — Assimilable  phosphoric  acid  is 
in  very  small  quantity  in  leaf-mould  ; it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  add  it  in  manure.  The  best  form  is 
that  of  pulverised  bone-phosphate.  Phosphate  of 
potash  is  also  excellent.  Superphosphates  yield  a 
certain  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in 
water,  but  in  leaf-mould  culture  they  are  not  to  be 
recommended,  being  almost  always  acid,  and  this 
introduction  of  sulphuric  acid  into  soils  poor  in  lime 
would  be  certainly  hurtful. 

We  recommend  precipitated  bone  phosphates  which 
may  contain  as  much  as  45°  per  cent,  of  soluble 
phosphoric  acid.  Basic  slag  is  also  strongly  recom- 
mended. This  product,  having  no  acidity  is  very 
good  for  soils  poor  in  lime;  it  must  be  used  finely 
ground,  and  mixed  with  the  earth.  The  quantity 
of  the  phosphates  to  be  applied  will  vary  according 
to  their  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid. 

If  we  have  need  of  more  rapid  assimilation,  phos- 
phates of  soda  and  potash  are  to  be  recommended. 
The  former  contains  one-half  its  weight  of  directly 
assimilable  phosphoric  acid.  It  may  be  dissolved  in 
water,  and  use  for  watering  the  soil  we  wish  to 
enrich. 

Phosphate  of  ammonia  is  sometimes  recommended. 
This  gives  excellent  results ; it  furnishes  both  phos- 
phoric acid  and  nitrogen,  but  it  is  too  costly  for 
general  purposes. 

To  sum  up,  we  shall  apply  bone  phosphates  or 
precipitated  phosphates  according  to  the  duration  of 
the  cultivation. 

For  plants  of  rapid  growth,  phosphates  of  potash, 
soda,  or  ammonia. 

Potash  Manures. — Leaf-mould  contains  a consider- 
able proportion  of  potash,  which  is  only|slowly  avail- 
able for  vegetation.  For  certain  cultivations,  es- 
pecially that  of  Ferns,  potash  manures  have  a very 


beneficial  effect.  The  most  rational  method  is  to 
use  carbonate  of  potash,  and  to  apply  it  dissolved 
in  water  on  to  the  soil  to  be  manured ; this  salt  is 
retained  by  the  soil,  and  the  plants  are  able  to  absorb 
it  as  they  need.  The  proportions  to  be  used  vary 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  plants  culti- 
vated. Commercial  carbonate  of  potash  contains 
from  52  to  63  per  cent,  of  potash. 

Nitrate  of  potash  will  serve  both  as  a nitrogenous 
and  a pota,sh  manure  It  is  directly  assimilable  by 
plants  ; it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  must  be  used 
for  watering  in  the  same  proportions  as  nitrate  of 
soda.  It  is  an  excellent  manure,  containing  45  per 
cent,  of  potash  and  13  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  It  is 
thus  valuable  when  we  wish  to  associate  nitrogen 
and  potash  together. 

A salt  likely  to  become  of  great  importance  to 
horticulture  is  sulpho-carbonate  of  potash,  which 
acts  as  a manure  and  as  an  insecticide.— J.  J.  Willis, 
Harpenden.— Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


TEA  CULTIVATION : 
PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE. 

(By  a Tea  Planter.) 

TILTH — BURYING  PRUNINGS — CATTLE  MANURE. 

“ Tilth"  or  tillage. — My  experience  here  quite 
agrees  with  a correspondent  you  quoted  that  on  poor 
soil  tilth  without  manure  does  no  good,  in  fact  in 
my  case  I thought  it  did  harm  as  it  tended  to 
harden  the  wood  and  encourage  seeding.  They  had 
the  same  experience  on  the  adjoining  estate. 
At  the  same  time  I remember  digging  in  stable 
manure  factory  and  line  sweepings  on  a young 
field  in  the  lowcountry,  and  the  supply  running  short 
before  time  to  knock  off,  the  coolies  went  on  digging 
away  till  muster  time;  this  had  quite  a marked  effect, 
but  then  the  case  was  different,  this  was  young  land 
with  lots  of  roots  to  tare  up  and  cause  to  rot  more 
readily. 

Last  week  I saw  you  writing  strongly  on  burying 
primings.  Well  ; I have  done  a great  deal  at  that, 
considering  my  acreages.  It  is  beueficial  certainly , 
but  considering  cost  and  the  number  of  coolies  re- 
quired for  the  work,  especially  at  a busy  time  I 
question  if  it  has  any  advantage  (thats’  strong ! 
you’ll  say). 

But  let  us  reason  it  out.  Prunings  left  on  the 
ground  act  as  thatch  or  shade  and  prevent  the 
ground  from  being  washed  and  baked.  Ultimately 
a percentage  of  the  prunings  get  carried  away;  but 
it  is  principally  dry  twigs,  and  one  can  see  a layer 
of  mould  being  formed  from  the  prunings  which 
must  act  as  a barrier  between  the  atmosphere  and  soil. 

In  the  lowcountry  prunings  disappear  from  white- 
ants  after  a few  months,  but  there  no  one  can  doubt 
the  beneficial  effect  they  have  in  protecting  the  soil 
from  being  baked  by  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
also  shading  young  rootlets  near  the  surface  as  well 
as  collecting  and  retaining  dew  at  night. 

Were  it  not  that  thi  expense  is  prohibitive  there 
is  nothing  exoept  cattle  manure  that  has  so  marked 
or  so  lasting  effects  as  thatching  with  mana  grass 
where  procurable.  I am  not  writing  about  what  I 
have  not  tried  and  more  than  experimented  with. 

I agree  with  I think  all  you  have  written  in  fa- 
vour of,  but  I certainly  differ  about  burying  prunings. 


Thb  Drayton  (Ceylon)  Estate  Co — A Company 
has  been  forme!  umler  the  above  title  to  take  over  the 
Drayton  and  Yuill  field  estates.  The  oapital  is  to  be 
R750,000  in  7.500  snares  of  R100  ; but  the  shares  are 
all  privately  held,  chiefly  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
two  estates  mentioned.  In  future  they  will  be  worked 
together  as  one  estate.  The  tw  > contain  1,120  acres,  of 
which  920  acres  are  now  planted  in  tea.  The  vendors 
take  the  who  e of  the  purchase  money  (R671,000)  in 
fully  paid  up  shares  in  the  company,  and  tho  estates 
are  taken  over  as  from  1st  of  July  next. 
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THUNDERSTORMS  -.—THEIR  CAUSE 
AND  EEEECT: 

DURATION  OF  A LIGHTNING  FLASH  ‘ONE- 
MILLIONTH  OF  A SECOND”! 

With  reference  to  recent  experiences  in  Colombo, 
the  following  account  of  the  development  of 
Thunderstorms  from  the  latest  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  affords  a good  many  points  of  interest.  It 
will  be  observed  that  our  experience  on  Galle 
Face  the  other  day  of  a special  and  sudden  inoreaee 
in  the  rainfall— a perfect  torrent  in  faot  it  became — 
following  on  the  flash  end  crash — accords  with  the 
scientific  explanation.  Very  interesting  is  it  to 
learn  that  the  duration  of  a lightning  flash  is  only 
about  “one-millionth  of  a second”  ! If  it  could 
be  made  to  last  one  teuth  of  a second,  it  “would 
give  near  objects  an  illumination  100,000  times 
more  brilliant  than  that  of  moonlight"  1 And  onoe 
more  that  the  so-ca'led  “ flash”  is  really  “ a column 
of  intensely  heated  air  driven  outwards  from  (he 
track  of  the  discharge  at  a rate  initially  far 
greater  than  that  of  sound.”  The  rate  at  which 
Bound  travels,  it  will  be  remembered  is  roughly 
speaking,  about  a mile  in  five  seconds.  We 
quote  as  follows  : — 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  atmospheric  electri- 
city, at  least  in  the  great  developments  which 
characterize  a thunderstorm,  is  due  in  some  way  to 
water.  Before  a great  thunderstorm  the  lower  air 
is  usually  at  an  abnormally  high  temperature,  and 
fully  saturated  with  water  vapour,  so  that  it  is  in  a 
thoroughly  unstable  condition.  Immense  cloud  masses, 
often  miles  in  vertical  thickness,  which  produce  almost 
midnight  darkness  by  day  in  the  region  of  the  storm, 
and  which  appear,  when  seen  from  a distance,  as  if 
boiling  upwards,  are  always  a notable  feature  of  great 
thunderstorms.  These  are  usually  accompanied  by 
torrents  of  rain,  or  by  violent  hail-showers.  And  it 
is  commonly  observed  that  each  flash  of  lightning  is 
followed,  after  a brief  interval,  by  a sudden  but 
temporary  increase  in  the  rate  of  rainfall.  At  what 
stage  of  its  transformations  the  electrification  is  deve- 
loped by  water-substance  is,  as  yet,  only  guessed  at, 
— thougn  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it 
is  anterior  to  the  formation  of  cloud,  i.e.,  to  the 
condensation  of  vapour.  And,  though  the  idea  was 
at  one  time  very  generally  held  and  still  has  many 
upholders,  it  seems  unlikely  to  be  the  direct  result 
of  evaporation.  For,  were  it  due  directly  either  to 
evaporation  or  to  condensation,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  proof  would  long  since  have 
been  furnished  by  careful  experiment,  even  if  made 
on  a scale  so  limited  as  that  afforded  bv  our  labora- 
tories. No  trace  of  electrical  effect  has’ been  found 
to  attend  the  precipitation  of  moisture ; and  the  elec- 
trical effects,  sometimes  considerable,  which  have 
been  found  associated  with  evaporation  have  always 
been  accompanied  by  relatively  violent  physical  and 
mechanical  actions  which  are  not  observed  in  con- 
junction with  atmospheric  electricity.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  some  authorities  that  the  electricity  of 
a thunderstorm  is  developed  during  the  formation 
of  hail,  by  others  that  it  is  due  to  the  molecular 
actions  which  accompany  the  diminution  of  total 
surface  when  two  or  more  drops  of  water  coalesce 
into  a single  one.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  the  fric- 
tion of  moist  against  dry  air,  and  to  the  dust- 
particles  which  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  con- 
densation of  vapour.  Agarn,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  it  may  be  a mere  phenomenon  of  contact  electri- 
city due  to  the  impact  of  uncondensed  vapour  particles 
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! on  particles  of  air.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
i observe  that,  whatever  hypothesis  we  adopt,  some 
explanation  must  be  given  of  two  important  points:  — ( 1) 
; What  becomes  of  the  electricity  equal  and  opposite 
j to  that  in  each  drop,  which  must  be  produced 
simultaneously  with  it  ? (2)  By  what  means  is  the 

attraction  between  the  drops  and  the  recipient  of  the 
opposite  charge  of  electricity  overcome  so  that  the 
drops  may  be  enabled  to  part  with  their  charge  ? 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  gravity  satisfies  the  second 
of  these  questions.  As  to  the  first,  it  seems  to 
necessitate  the  presence  of  something  besides 
water,  in  order  that  the  electric  separation  may 
be  commenced,  and  thus  appears  to  be  fatal 
to  the  capillary  theory  indicated  above.  What- 
ever be  the  true  source  of  the  charge,  it  is 
easy  to  see,  by  known  properties  of  electricity,  that 
even  an  exceedingly  small  charge  on  each  vapour 
particle  would  lead  to  a very  high  potential  as  soon 
as  a visible  drop  is  formed,  and  that  as  a drop  in- 
creases in  size  its  potential  is  proportional  to  its 
surface.  That  drops  of  rain  are  often  individually 
electrified  to  a very  high  potential  is  proved  by  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  “ lumiuous  rain,”  when  the 
ground  is  feebly  lit  up  by  tbe  multitude  of  tiny 
sparks  given  out  by  the  drops  as  they  come  near  it. 
The  flakes  of  falling  snow,  also,  ere  often  strongly 
eleotrified,  so  that  smart  sparks  have  been  drawn 
from  an  umbrella  on  which  the  snow  was  falling. 
But  the  law  of  eleotrio  repulsion  shows  us  at  once 
that,  as  soon  as  the  drops  in  a cloud  are  sufficiently 
electrified,  at  least  the  greater  part  of  their  charge 
must  pass  to  the  boundary  of  the  clond.  When  this 
occurs,  the  nature  of  the  further  behaviour  of  the 
charge  presents  no  difficulty.  The  reason  for  our 
singularly  complete  ignorance  i f the  source  of  at- 
mospheric electricity  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that 
it  cau  only  be  discovered  by  means  of  experiments 
made  on  a scale  very  much  larger  than  is  attain- 
able with  the  ordinary  resources  of  a laboratory. 
The  difficulties  will  probably  be  easily  overcome  by 
the  first  nation  which  will  go  to  the  expense  of  pro- 
viding the  necessary  means. 

Numberless  other  explanations  of  the  origin  of 
thunderstorms  have  been  suggested ; but  the  more 
reasonable  of  these  do  little  more  than  shift  tbe 
difficulty,  for  they  begin  by  assuming  (without  any 
bint  as  to  its  source)  an  electrification  of  the  earth 
as  a whole,  or  of  the  lower  (sometimes  the  upper) 
layers  of  the  atmosphere.  Induction,  convection,  &c., 
are  then  supposed  to  effeot  the  rest.  Another  and 
much  less  reasonable  class  of  explanations  depends 
upon  magneto. electricity.  Some  of  these  introduce 
the  so-called  “ unipolar  ” induction  supposed  to  be 
due  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  which  behaves  like 
a gigantic  magnet.  Of  this  nature  is  the  suggestion 
of  Edlund,  which  was  reoently  crowned  by  the 
Aoademy  of  Sciences  of  Paris.  That  rapid  varia- 
tions in  the  earth’s  magnetio  elements,  such  as  often 
oocur  on  a large  scale  as  in  a “ magnetic  storm,” 
have  at  least  a share  in  the  production  of  the  aurora  is 
a perfectly  reasonable  and  even  plausible  hypothesis, 
long  ago  brought  forward  by  Balfour  Stewart.  But 
we  h<ve  yet  to  seek  the  source  of  these  variations. 

The  brightness  of  a flash  of  lightning  is  nsually 
much  underrated.  It  is  true  that  it  rarely  gives  even 
at  night  an  illuminatiou  greater  tbau  that  due  to 
moonlight.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Swan 
has  proved  that  tbe  impression  of  a flash  on  the  eye 
depends  upon  the  duration,  being  nearly  proportional 
to  it,  aud  steadily  increasing  for- about  a tenth  of  a 
second.  Now  the  duration  of  a light  ning-flash  (roughly 
speaking)  is  only  about  one-millionth  of  a sec  md.  This 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  most  rapidly  rotating 
bodies  appear  (o  be  absolutely  steady  when  illumi- 
nated by  it.  Hence,  if  it  could  be  made  to  last  for 
a tenth  of  a second,  it  would  give  near  objeots  an 
illumination  one  hundred  thousand  times  more  brilliant 
than  that  of  moonlight.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  flash  is  not  a mere  line,  but  a column,  of 
intensely  heated  air,  driven  outwards  from  the  traok 
■ f the  discharge  at  a rats  initially  far  greater  than 
that  of  sound. 
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“ TROPICAL  AGRICULTURE..”* 

We  are  told  in  the  preiaoeto  this  little  book  that 
twelve  years  ago,  when  the  author  directed  his 
attention  to  Tropical  Agriculture,  there  was  no 
practical. book  that  he  oould  refer  to  for  help  in 
all  the  difficulties  that  were  constantly  cropping 
up  in  his  pathi  Knowing  by  practical  experience 
therefore  the  obstacles  that  generally  beset  the 
inexperienced  planter  who  is  not  content  to  follow 
the  old  grooves  of  unsoientifio  agriculture,  the 
author  has  so  written  the  second  part  of  his  boob 
as  to  afford  the  information  he  needed  greatly  in 
his  own  planting  noviciate.  This  has,  he  says  by 
way  of  apology,  rendered  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
details  which  to  the  experienced  tropical  agricul- 
turist may  appear  superfluous.  In  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  second  part  of  his  work,  the  author 
inveighs  against  what  he  calls  the  great  fault 
hitherto  committed  by  so  many  tropical  planters, 
namely,  the  oonfining  of  their  attention  to  one 
product  or  one  kind  of  cultivation  on  their  land  : 
“ If,”  he  says,  “ several  different  orops  were 
“ taken  off  alternately  as  in  a system  of  rotation, 
“ or  grown  in  different  parts,  if  the  soil  and 
“ olimate  prove  suitable,  the  planter  would  be  in 
“ a much  better  position  than  he  is  in  now,  for 
“ he  would  not  as  it  were  have  all  his  eggs  in 
“ one  basket.”  This  is  advioe— varied  according 
to  the  different  circumstances  of  the  oase  in 
Ceylon  and  India — that  is  worthy  the  attsntion 
of  every  planter,  and  our  own  Director  of  Botanio 
Gardens  in  Ceylon,  has  not  been  backward  in 
insisting  upon  its  importance.  The  crops  and 
cultivation  treated  in  this  second  part  of  the 
book  inolude  : — Coffee,  caoao,  tea,  sugar  oane, 
fruitp,  spices,  tobacco,  drugs,  dyes,  tropical  oereals 
and  food  plants. 

While  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  shade  for  young 
Coffee  the  author  refers  to  the  pigeon  pea  (cajanus 
indicus)  or  “ dhall  ” as  making  an  exc  llei  t shade 
plant,  and  fertilising  the  soil  by  throwing  down 
large  quantities  of  leaves  rich  in  nitrogen.  Beside'-1 
this,  its  roots  penetrate  to  a considerable  di.-  — 
tance,  and  thus  when  the  tree  is  cut  down,  the  soil 
is  improved  by  the  decaying  roots  and  by  the  free 
entry  of  the  atmosphere  into  the  ohannels  formed 
in  the  ground  by  suoh  decay.  The  importance  of 
growing  accessory  leguminous  orops  or  even  the 
encouragement  of  leguminous  weeds,  as  a means  of 
enriching  the  soil  has  often  been  insisted  on  in  the 
Magazine  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  (given  as  a 
Supplement  to  the  Tropical  Agriculturist)  and  in 
the  light  of  reoent  research  into  the  question  of 
the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  by  the  Leguminosce, 
the  adoption  of  such  means  would  constitute  an 
enlightened  aud  eoonomio  phase  of  husbandry. 
We  have  heard  cf  one  Ceylon  planter  who 
is  making  the  experiment  of  growing  the 
pigeon  pea  pretty  freely  on  his  upoountry 
estate.  Now  that  the  much  advertised 
lathy rus  sylvestris  of  Professor  Wagner  has  been 
proved  to  be  totally  unsuited  to  the  tropios,  it  will 
be  better  wisdom  for  cultivators  in  localities  which 
have  their  speoial  characters  of  temperature,  ele- 
vation and  rainfall,  to  ohoose  their  own  nitrogen- 
fixing orops,— The  latest  deliverance  on  this  sub- 
ject is  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  his  science  notes  as  fol- 
lows 

The  fact  that  leguminous  plants  have  their  minute 
roots  occupied  by  nodu'es  which  harbour  hosts  of 
nitrogen-secreting  bacteria  is  now  established.  Several 
dietiuguisbed  German  chemists,  however,  have  shown 
that  it  is  the  young  roots  possessing  susoeptible  hairs 
which  are  most  likely  to  be  affected,  although  the  rge 

* A Text  book  of  Tropical  Agriculture  by  Dr.  H. 
A.  A.  Nicholls.— With  Illustrations,  Macmillan 
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of  the  plant,  provided  that  the  roots  are  normal,  has 
nothing  to  do  wi'h  the  lormatioD  of  nodules- 

The  subject  of  Cacao,  as  might  be  expeoted,  since 
the  writer's  experience  of  tropical  agriculture  is 
mainly  derived  from  the  West  Indies,  is  fully  treated 
of  under  the  headings  (1)  varieties,  (2)  soil,  (3) 
climate,  (4)  propagation,  (5)  preparation  of  the 
land,  (6)  lining.  (7)  holing,  (8)  planting  out,  (9) 
shade,  (10)  weeding,  (11)  pruning,  (12)  manuring, 
(13)  catch  crops,  (14)  enemies  of  the  cacao  tree,  (15) 
orops,  (16)  fermentiog,  (17)  curing,  (18)  olaying. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  any  selections  from  the 
treatise  on  this  subject,  but  it  will  interest  Ceylon 
cocao-growers  to  find  Dr.  Nicholl’s  saying,  while 
speaking  of  claying  cacao  seed  to  improve  their 
colour:  ‘‘It  is  not  recommended  in  Engl'sh 
colonies  to  clay  any  cacao.  If  improvement  is 
sought  it  should  be  in  the  direction  of  Ceylon 
caoao.”  Mr.  Hart's  Manual  is,  of  course  a fuller 
guide  to  the  Cacao  Plauter. 

With  regard  to  Tea,  there  is  as  might  be  ex- 
pected nothing  new  that  the  author  has  to  tell 
Ceylon  planters,  the  vtxed  qu6stii.n  of  manuring 
not  even  being  touched  upon.  Sugarcane  as  an  im- 
portant West  Indian  orop  is  treated  of  at  length. 
Then  follow  the  fruits : orange,  lime,  banana, 
plantain,  coconut  (on  this  part  we  should  like  to 
have  a review  from  our  correspondent  “W.  T.”) 
and  pineapple.  With  regard  to  the  yield  of  coconuts 
we  quote  as  follows:  “In  Ceylon  it  is  said  that 
the  general  average  returns  of  coconut  estates  is 
not  over  30  nuts  per  tree ; but  individual  trees 
have  been  known  to  give  over  300  nuts  every  year 
for  a period  of  10  years.  This  enormous  yield,  however 
is  most  exceptional ; but,  with  a good  olimate, 
a fair  average  soil,  and  judicious  cultivation,  the 
return  ought  to  be  at  least  50  nu‘s  per  tree,  and 
at  25  feet  distanoe,  this  would  give  a yield  of  3,500 
nuts  per  acre.  By  the  application  of  suitable 
manure  the  returns  may  be  increased  to  80  nuts  a 
tree  or  over  5,000  per  aore.  but  suoh  a y i.  Id  cannot 
be  expected  from  the  light  sand  soils  of  the  ooast 
line. ' 

Under  Spioes  we  have  the  nutmeg,  dove,  pimento, 
cinnamon,  ginger,  cardamons,  pepper,  vanilla. 
Tobacco  oooupies  a fair  space  by  itself,  while  cin- 
chona, castor  seeds,  ooca,  jalap,  and  sarsaparilla, 
represent  the  Drugs.  'The  dyes  include  nnatto, 
turmeric,  logwood  and  indigo.  Tropical  cereals 
are  represented  by  maize,  rioe,  guinea  corn 
(sorghum),  and  the  “ food-plants”  by  cassava  or 
manioc,  arrowroot,  tous-les-mois  (varieties  of  the 
” Indian  shot,”  used  as  substitutes  for  arrow-root), 
jam,  sweet-potato,  and  the  tania  (oolocasia). 

As  a T.xt-book  for  Students  Dr.  Nioholls’ 
work  is  admirably  adapted,  and  it  certainly 
supplies  a want,  in  that  there  is  no  book 
available  at  present,  on  agriculture  as  applied 
to  the  cultivation  of  orops  in  the  tropics  for 
use  in  our  higher  schools  aud  colleges  where  the 
subjec  t iB  taught.  Again  although  rather  too  sketchy 
in  t-orce  parts,  to  the  intending  settler  in  tro- 
pical countries  this  little  volume  may  prove  a 
UBeful  introduction  to  the  several  Manuals  dealing 
more  paitioularly  and  fully  with  the  staples  of  his 
cultivation. 

> 

TEA  PROSPECTS  IN  CHINA. 

A letter  from  Haukocv  to  a Northern  paper  states 
fiat  a larger  nuiucer  of  tea-buyer*  tlaj  usual  have 
lately  arrived  »t  that  port  from  Shanghai,  Fooobow 
and  CaDtou,  which  may  mtau  a prosperous  season 
for  the  Tea  trade  this  year,  although  the  dishearten- 
ing Dews  has  been  received  from  the  interior  that  the 
severe  weather  of  lait  winter  destroyed  about  one-third 
of  the  crop,  so  that  it  ia  to  he  feared  the  out-turn  will 
not  be  ao  great  as  in  preoediag  years. — China  Mail. 
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GAMBIE. 

(From  the  Agricultural  Bulletin, of  the  Malay  Peninsula). 

( Concluded  from  page  G88 ). 

Chemical  Composition. 

Fluckiger  and  Hanbury  ( Pharmacographia , p.  337) 
state  that  gambir  in  composition  agrees  with  cuteh 
( Acacia  catechu),  and  especially  with  the  pale  variety 
made  >n  Northern  India.  Both  consist  mainly  of 
catechin,  and  the  yellowish  colouring  matter  was 
determined  by  Hlasiwetz  and  Lowe  to  be  quercetin, 
also  occurring  in  cutch. 

The  results  of  quantitative  analyses  vary  to  a 
certain  extent  according  to  the  method  used.  In  the 
analysis  of  Messrs.  Evans  and  Dr.  Hamburgh  the 
methods  employed  are  not  given,  so  it  is  difficult 
to  compare  these  aualyses  The  latter  gives  also 
an  analysis  of  Singapore  gambir,  cube  No.  I in  bags, 
which  may  be  compared  with  Mr.  Evans’  analysis 
of  Singapore  gambir  : — 

Water 16.2  per  cent. 

Ash  ...  ..  ..  ..  ..  3'9  „ 

Catechin  . . . . . . . . 42.0  ,, 

Catechu- tannic  acid 5.9  ,, 

Other  organic  matter  . . . . 32.0  about. 

„ ,,  insoluble  in  alcohol  161 

„ „ in  water  5.5 

121.6 


and  expressing  the  little  juice  obtained  on  a glass 
slide.  From  this,  I gather  that  the  catechin  in  the 
living  leaf  is  in  a state  of  solution,  and  is  crystal- 
lized only  on  friction. 

The  leaves,  which  are  very  rich  in  chlorophyll, 
become  brown  very  rapidly  when  bruised.  A trans- 
verse section  shows  that  this  is  not  due  to  the  al- 
teration of  chlorophyll,  but  to  the  alteration,  pro- 
bably oxidation  of  the  other  cell  contents,  probably 
the  liquid  containing  the  catechin,  which  becoming 
brown  masks  the  green  chlorophyll. 

When  the  leaf  is  brown,  no  catechin  remains,  so 
that  I gathered  that  the  catechin  is  only  stable  in 
the  form  of  crystals,  and  that  the  liquid  containing 
the  catechin  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  oxidation. 

In  conclusion,  I may  state  that  the  chemical  in- 
vestigation of  gambir  during  the  various  stages  of 
the  growth  of  the  plant  and  preparation  of  - the 
extract,  has  been  taken  up  by  Dr.  Bott.,  Govern- 
ment Analyst  of  the  Straits  Settlements.  We  may, 
therefore,  look  forward  before  very  long  to  a paper 
dealing  fully  with  the  chemistry  of  gambir,  the 
knowledge  of  which  at  present  must  be  considered 
incomplete  and  in  some  respects  even  indefinite. 

At  present  I am  able  to  append  the  results  of 
analyses  by  Dr.  Bott  of  a number  of  samples  of 
gambir,  and  to  add  a few  general  remarks  as  to 
gambir  considered  chemically. 

Analyses. 


The  water  here, is  much  less  than  in  Mr.  Evans’ 
two  samples.  Dr.  Romburgh  says  the  water  in  com- 
mercial gambir  seems  to  vary  from  9.5  to  16  °/0, 
but  it  is  certainly  too  often  more  than  this.  The 
question  of  the  water  I have,  however,  dealt  with. 

The  ash  varies,  says  Dr.  Romburgh,  from  2.5  to 
5.4  %,  and  he  suggests  it  is  influenced  by  the 
amount  of  water  used  in  contact  with  the  gambir. 
Thus  in  Singapore  gambir  made  by  boiling  the  leaves 
in  water  (as  described  above),  ho  found  3.9  ash. 
while  in  Bangka  gambir  made  by  steaming  he  got 
2.6  ash  only.  In  Mr.  Evans’  analysis  the  ash  is 
given  as  very  much  more  than  this,  viz,  6.34  and 
4.46. 

Fluckiger  (1.  c.)  got  2.6  ash  from  some  cube  gam- 
bir, and  this  he  says  consisted  mainly  of  carbonates 
of  calcium  and  magnesium,  but  there  must  be  some 
error  in  this,  as  these  salts  are  not  stable  under 
heat. 

The  catechin  and . catechu-tannic  acids  are,  of 
course,  the  important  factors  iu  the  gambir.  In  Dr. 
Romburgh’s  samples  Singapore  gambir  contained 
less  catechin  and  more  catechu-tannic  acid  than  that 
of  Bangka.  This  difference,  he  says,  is  most  likely 
mainly  due  to  different  modes  of  preparation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bangka  method  one  would  obtain 
less  extractive  matter  and  owing  to  the  much  shorter 
exposure  to  boiling  heat,  the  amount  of  catechu- 
tannic  acid  produced  by  decomposition  of  catechin 
(which  change,  appears  to  be  produced  on  protracted 
boiling)  would  be  less. 

Catechu-tannic  acid  is  an  anhydride  of  catechin 
which  can  be  obtained  by  gently  heating  the  latter. 
It  is  soluble  in  water  and  capable  of  decided 
tanning  properties,  precipitating  alkaloids  and  al- 
bumen. it  must,  therefore,  be  remembered  by  manu- 
facturers that  if  a product  rich  in  catechin  is  re- 
quired, excessive  heating  must  not  be  resorted  to. 

Dr.  Romburgli  mentions  an  instance  published 
(but  where  he  does  not  say)  in  Which  a sample 
consisting  of  round  pressed  cakes  of  2 5 to  3 grams 
each,  gave  catechin  only  (40  °/D)  and  no  catechfi- 
tannic  acid.  This  sample  was  said  to  have  coniie 
from  China.  If  so  it  was  probably  not  gambir  at 
all,  as  gambir  is  not  made  in  China. 

If  a leaf  of  gambir  be  rubbed  in  the  hand,  as 
described  before,  a soapy  looking  substance  is  exuded, 
of  a white  colour.  This  put  under  the  microscope 
can  be  seen  to  be  oomposed  of  innumerable  white 
crystals,  very  minute,  acicular,  much  resembling  those 
of  prepared  gambir,  only  smaller.  These  are  crystals 
of  catechin.  They  are  not  visible  in  the  leaf  itself, 
nor  can  they  be  obtained  by  cutting  the  leaf  across 


No.  1 — Malacca  Finger 

Gambir 

No.  2 —Malacca 

(Gambir  pahu) 

Finger  Gambir 

No.  1 quality. 

No,  2 quality. 

Water 

14.50 

13.35 

Ash 

2.92 

3.50 

Catechin 

43.00 

42.00 

Catechu-tannic  acid 

3.00 

■ 5.20 

Organic  matter  other  than 

tanning  principles 

36.58 

35.95 

100.00 

100.00 

No.  3. — Malacca  Finger 

No.  4. — Malacca 

Gambir. 

Flake  Gambir 

(No.  3 quality. 

(Gambir  papan). 

Water 

19.99 

14.25 

Ash 

3.65 

2.80 

Catechin 

42  20 

..  44.00 

Catechu-tannic 

7.30 

'2.80 

Organic  matter 

26-86 

36-16 

100.00 

100.00 

Pale  Gambir  as  received  in  Singapore. 

No.  5.  No  6. 


Water 

36.65 

44.02 

Ash 

3.50  . . 

3.54 

Catechin 

26.10  .. 

20.50 

Catechu-tannic 

9.20  . . 

11.00 

Organic 

24.55 

20.94 

100.00 

100.00 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  No.  3 is  really  the 
richest,  in  tanning  principles,  though  containing 
more  water  than  the  rest,  except  the  very  Wet  bale 
gambir.  The  low  percentage  of  tanning  principles 
in  bale  gambir  should  be  considered,  together  wiht 
the  large  percentage  of  water.  Referring  the  per- 
centages of  tanning  principles  to  the  samples  free 
from  water  we  get  the  following : — 

Contains  total  tanning  principles. 

Dry  No.  1 ..  52.60 

„ „ 2 ..  54.60 

„ „ 3 . . 61.90 

„ „ 4 . . 54.46 

„ ,.5  . . 55.50 

,,  ,,  6 ..  53.30 

It  will  be  seen  that,  but  for  the  large  amount  of 
water,  Nos.  5 aud  6 are  not  bad  gambir  for  tanning 
purposes,  although  for  dyeing  they  might  not  be 
suitable  on  account  of  their  bad  and  uneven  colour 
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Regarding  the  two  principal  constituents  of  gam- 
bir,  viz.,  catechin  and  catechu-tannic  acid,  it  still 
remains  to  be  proved  that  they  are  identical  with 
the  homonym  extract  from  Catechu  (Acacia  Catechu), 
even  the  formulae  of  both  bodies  are  not  definitely 
fixed.  It  has  generally  been  assumed  that  catechu- 
tannic  acid,  essentially  differs  from  catechin  in 
being  directly  absorbable  by  hides,  but  from  the 
experiments  made  both  catechin  and  catechu-tannic 
acid  combine  with  isinglass,  gelatine,  etc.  The 
ordinary  method  of  separating  catechin  and  catechu- 
tannic  acid  is  therefore,  obviously  inapplicable,  and 
the  same  applies  mutatis  mutandis  to  tbe  usual  method 
of  estimating  tanning  principles  (in  the  case  of 
gambir)  by  means  of  permanganate. 

Before  we  can  determine  the  value  of  gambir 
for  tanning  purposes,  it  has  to  be  settled  which  of 
the  two  constituents  — catechin  and  catechu-tannic 
acid — is  “physiologically  active,”  that  is,  produces 
good  leather,  and  which  is  merely  pathological,  and 
we  shall  then  know  whether  in  the  manufacture  of 
gambir  we  should  aim  at  production  of  much  cate- 
chin and  little  catechu-tannic  acid  or  vice  versa. 


The  carriage  of  this  amount  of  gambir  to  Malacca 
cost  §36  as  the  plantation  was  a long  way  off  and 
the  roads  not  very  good  for  part  of  the  way. 

Now  to  tabulate  this : — 

Preliminary^  expenses,  clearing 

ground,  etc §80 

Coolies  for  second  year  . . . . 2,150 

Coolies  for  third  year  . . . . 150 

Weeding  for  two  years  . . . . 8 

Carriage  of  gambir 70 

Expenses  §138 

Produce,  second  year  after  planting 

half-crop  60  pikuls. 

Produce,  third  year,  full  crop  . . 120 


At  §6  a pikul  . . 
Expenses  of  produce 


180  pikuls. 


= §1,080 
438 


Nett  Profit 


§042 


Cultivation  fob  Profit. 

Now  I will  give  some  observations  on  the  culture 
of  gambir  for  profit,  and  again  wil]  remark  that, 
with  improved  methods,  a larger  output  of  better 
material  would  doubtless  result. 

The  best  plantation  I have  seen  was  that  of  a 
Chinaman,  Kee  Ann,  in  Malacca. 

The  owner  cultivated  other  plants  besides  gambir, 
but  possessed  eight  hundred  acres  of  the  latter  and 
was  opening  up  more  land  for  the  same  cultivation. 
He  made  a large  profit  on  pepper  and  tapioca  ap- 
parently, and  did  not  care  much  for  the  gambir, 
though  he  evidently  spared  no  pains  to  grow  and 
manufacture  it  well,  according  to  the  Chinese  method. 

I got  the  following  details  as  to  expenditure  and 
profit  from  him. 

The  estate,  800  acres,  produces  6 pikuls  a day, 
which,  taking  a year  at  350  working  days,  gives 
2,100  pikuls  a year.  This  selling  at  §5  a pikul  gives 
a sum  of  §10,500  a year.  The  expense  of  making 
a pikul  including  cooly-labour,  firing,  &c.,  amounts 
to  §3.75,  so  that  2,100  pikuls  cost  §7,875  to  turn  out. 
This  works  out  to: — 

Sale  of  Gambir  ...  §10,600 

Expenses  of  making  7,875 


§2,625  dollars  a year  profit. 


This  does  not  appear  a very  high  profit,  but  I 
believe  he  was  really  under-estimating  it.  For 
while  he  was  assuring  me  that  this  did  not  pay 
him  sufficiently,  he  was  yet  opening  up  fresh  gam- 
bir fields. 

The  gambir  he  produced  was  block  gambir  No.  1 
which  is  priced  in  Singapore  at  §6  a pikul.  If, 
therefore,  ho  could  get  full  price,  the  net  profits 
should  be  §4,725  a year  on  an  estate  of  800  acres. 

Kee  Ann  was,  as  I have  said,  using  the  ordinary 
rough  machinery  of  the  Chinese  method.  With 
improved  apparatus,  such  as  copper  cauldrons  instead 
of  iron,  a better  form  of  press  than  an  old  wooden 
one  which  he  used  for  pressing  out  the  water  of 
the  drug,  and  more  rapid  drying  apparatus,  he  would 
be  able  to  get  a greater  out-turn,  while  manuring 
the  plants  and  increasing  the  growth  of  leaf,  by 
removing  the  flower  heads,  except  wtiere  wanted  for 
seed,  would  give  a greater  production  of  leaf,  though 
adding  a little  to  the  expenses. 

I then  examined  some  Malays,  who  were  manu- 
facturing gambir  at  Pangkalan  Balak  in  Malacca, 
as  to  their  profits.  The  Malays  have  only  small 
holdings  of  about  20  to  30  acres,  and  manufacture 
only  chewing  gambir.  They  adopt  the  Chinese 
method  of  manufacture,  but  turnout  only  the  forms 
described  above  as  Gambir  bulat,  papan,  palm  and 
dudur.  No  Chinese  are  employed  on  the  estates. 

Twenty  acres  of  land  covered  with  jungle  costs  §80 
to  clear,  weeding  costs  §4  a year,  coolies,  20  required 
at  25  cents  a day,  cost  §150  a year.  The  annual 
out-put  of  gambir  is  120  pikuls  amounting  to  §720. 


But  the  profit  should  be  much  more  than  this. 
In  the  first  place  the  cooly  labour  is  far  too  highly 
paid.  In  most  places  coolies  can  be  got  for  six 
dollars  a month  or  less.  Again,  with  so  small  an 
estate,  the  coolies  could  not  be  employed  all  the 
year  round,  but  only  at  the  time  when  tbe  gambir 
was  being  planted  and  prepared, 

The  gambir  I estimate  at  §6  a pikul,  but  the  finer 
class  of  gambir,  which  indeed  these  Malays  were 
turning  out,  was  fetching  as  much  as  §8  a pikul. 

Lastly,  the  price  of  transport  was  exorbitant.  The 
Malays  possess  no  means  of  transport  themselves  and 
had  to  hire  bullock-carts  of  the  Chinese,  and  they, 
of  course,  put  on  a very  high  price  for  their  use. 

It  is  indeed  always  a difficulty  to  get  any  native 
to  tell  you  how  much  profit  he  makes  on  any  business. 
The  Chinaman  gives  false  information  partly  at  least 
because  he  has  some  idea  that  the  enquirer's  object 
is  connected  with  some  tax  on  the  produce  which 
may  be  imposed.  The  Malay  probably  has  no  idea 
what  he  makes  or  loses  on  the  business. 

I consider  it  likely  that  under  careful  European 
management,  with  improved  appliances,  a good  profit 
could  be  made  out  of  gambir.  Indeed  there  are  a 
number  of  wealthy  Chinese  in  the  Straits  who  have 
derived  a large  part  at  least  of  their  wealth  from 
this  source,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Europeans 
should  not  do  the  same.  Planting  has  not  as  yet 
been  thoroughly  established  in  the  Straits  Settlements, 
and  the  few  Europeans  who  have  commenced  planting 
have  chiefly  devoted  themselves  to  coffee,  tea,  sugar 
and  coconuts.  There  is,  however,  a Company  in 
Johor  which  is  cultivating  gambir  on  a large  scale 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  M.  Lorken,  who  has 
also  a large  coffee  estate  in  the  same  district. 
Gambir  has  several  advantages  which  these  products 
do  not  possess.  The  demand  for  it  is  large,  and 
its  cultivation  are  at  present  very  restricted.  The 
climate,  in  which  it  thrives  is  a peculiar  one.  It 
requires  constant  rain,  and  yet  plenty  of  sun ; dry 
seasons  are  injurious,  and,  if  prolonged  fatal  to  it. 
Another  advantage  it  has  is  that  it  begins  to  bring 
a return  in  a year  and  a half  after  planting,  and, 
if  necessary,  within  six  months,  though  this  is  not 
advisable.  Furthermore,  it  requires  a comparatively 
simple  plant,  and  thus  the  preliminary  expenses 
would  be  less  than  those  of  most  other  products. 

H.  N.  RIDLEY. 

Director  of  Gardens  and  Forests,  S.  S. 

List  of  Literature  on  Gambir. 

De  Bry — Voyages. 

Rumpliius— Herbarium  Amboinense,  vol.  v,  63, 
tab.  34. 

Couperus,  Abraham— Verhandelij  van  het  Bataa- 
vische  Genootschap,  1823,  ii,  p.  209. 

Hunter— Trans.  Linn.  Soc.,  ix,  218  (1808). 

Collingwood— Journ.  Linn.  Society,. vol.  x,  52  (1869). 

Roxburgh — Flora  Indica. 

Fluekiger  and  Hanbury— Pbarniacographia,  p.  337 
Trimen— -Medical  Botany,  vol.  ii,  No.  139.  (1876) 
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Hooker — Flora  of  British  India,  vol.  iii. 

Crawfurd  -Dictionary  of  Indian  Islands,  p.  142  (1865). 
Simon’s  Tropical  Agriculturist. 

Kew  Bulletin,  1889,  p.  247. 

Van  Romburgh  — Korte  Berichten  uits  lands  Plan- 
tentuin  uitgaande  van  der  directum  dor  Inrich- 
ting  1891. 

Jagor—  Singapore,  Malacca  and  Java,  p.  61  (1866). 
Trimble — (Archives  fur  Pharmacie,  January,  1889), 
Analyses  of  Gambir. 

Tropcial  Agriculturist,  1885,  p.  204. 
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INDIAN  TEA  CROP  IN  1893. 

(From  William  Moran  <£  Co.’s  Market  Report.) 

Calcutta,  April  19  th,  1893. 

Advi  es  from  the  districts  are  gc-nerally  favourable.  A 
few  hail-.torms  ate  reported,  tut  as  far  as  we  can  gather 
no  serious  clarnge  lies  resulted. 

A few  musters  have  conte  to  hand  which  shew  fair 
quality  for  early  mauufocture. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  the  General  Committee  of 
the  Indian  Tea  Association  with  the  following  tstimate  of 
the  crop  of  the  coming  serson  : — 

Original  Estimate  of  Crop  of  1893. 

lb. 

Assam 
Cachar 


8yibet 
Darjeeling 
Terai 
Dooers 
Chittagong 
Chota-Nagnore 
Dc'hra  Dun,  Kumaon  andKangra 
Private  and  Native  Gardens  ... 


50,326,320 
18,216,560 
20,387,680 
7,330  430 
3,427,200 
16,085,056 
1,008,000 
267,000 
4,500,000 
4,00o,0u0 


125,548,246 

heiug  11,861,363  lb.  over  the  actual  outturn  of  the 
crop  of  1892,  but  3j  million  lb.  less  than  original  esti- 
mate of  that  crop.  Estimating  shipments  to  the  Colonies 
and  other  Ports  with  local  consumption  at  9 millions, 
there  will  remain  about  llGy  million  lb.  for  export  to 
Great  Britain. 

— » 

TEA  FREIGHTS. 


As  has  been  already  announced  terms  have  been 
substantially  settled  between  the  Calcutta  Tea  Ship- 
pers and  the  Conference  Liners.  The  arrangement 
sanctioned  at  Tuesday’s  meeting  of  tea  shippers  is 
as  follows: — Agreement  to  be  for  three  years  cer- 
tain, terminating  at  i-he  end  of  that  period  on  six 
months’  notice  from  shippers  wishing  to  withdraw  ; 
failing  such  notice  the  agreement  to  continue  until 
six  months’  notice  is  given  on  either  side.  The  rate 
of  freight  to  be  15s  per  tOD,  as  customary,  above 
the  rate  for  wheat,  linseed,  and  jute  ruling  during 
the  previous  month,  subject  to  a return  of  5s  per 
ton  payable  as  heretofore  to  those  shippers  who  con- 
fine their  shipments  during  the  period  of  the  agree- 
ment exclusively  to  Conference  Liners.  The  mini- 
mum rate  to  be  35s  gross.  All  returns  to  be  payable 
up  to  the  termination  of  the  agreement.  All  rebates 
earned  up  to  31st  Jnly  1892  to  be  paid  in  full. — 
Pioneer,  April  15. 

- ■ — 

PLANTING  AND  THE  GERMAN  EAST  AFRICA 
COMPANY. 

RETURNED  FROM  EAST  AFRICA. 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  remember  the  attempt 
made  by  Mr.  Percy  Braine,  the  local  Agent  of  this 
Company,  some  time  ago,  to  obtain  Sinhalese 
labourers  to  work  on  the  company’s  estates  near 
Tanga.  The  project,  however,  had  to  be  abandoned, 
as  the  Government,  when  it  heard  of  the  matter, 
informed  Mr.  Braine  that  his  proceedings  were 
illegal.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the  following 
facts  which  we  have  gleaned  from  a young  gentle- 
man just  returned  from  East  Africa  with  whose 
health  the  place  did  not  agree,  may  not  he  uninterest- 
ing or  out  of  place. 


THE  COMPANY’S  ESTATES, 

said  our  informant,  are  from  50  to  60  miles  from  the 
coast.  They  have  opened  out  only  two  estates  at  pre- 
rent — one  of  which  (the  one  I was  on)  was  planted  with 
coffee,  and  a sprinkling  of  tea,  the  other  being  also  a 
thriving  coffee  plantation.  The  first  is  about  250  notes 
in  extent  and  is  under  the  management  and  control  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Cowley,  the  other  being  managed  by  a 
German.  These  is  no  proper  load  to  the  estates  at 
prtsent— no  line  of  march — only  a little  path  bordered 
by  jungle  and  forest.  It  took  ns  about  a month  to 
travel  from  the  coast  to  the  estate,  which  is  named 
‘Derema’  after  the  river  wh'oh  rises  in  it  and  later 
joins  the  River  Zegi.  We  had  suffered  considerably 
trom  the  scarcity  of  good  water  during  the  journey, 
but  when  we  got  to  the  estate  we  found  an  abundance 
of  pure  drinkable  water.  The  labourers  on  the  Estate 
were  all 

CHINESE  AND  JAVANESE, 

about  150  in  number,  with  an  cauai  number  on  the 
adjoining  plantation.  But  somehow,  I don’t  exactly 
know  why,  attempts  were  beiug  made,  as  we  learnt, 
to  procure  labourers  from  Ceylon — Sinhalese  labourers 
then,  one  day,  we  heard  that  the  plan  had  been  pre- 
vented  by  the  Ceylon  Government.  There  were 
originally  eight  of  ns  Ceylonese  there — out  sickness 
compelled  some  to  retum.There  are  now  only  five  there 
— 2 Tamils,  1 Malay  and  2 Sinha'ese. ' It  seems  hard  at 
first  to  believe  that  though  the  water  is  pure  and 
drinkable. 

THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  ESTATE  IS  BAD. 

There  are  many  swampa  round  about,  and  thick 
black  forests  through  whioh  the  sun  never  pene- 
trates, and  from  underneath  rise  the  demons  of 
malaria,  and  fell  vapours,  the  attacks  of  which  none 
can  long  withstand.  Mr.  Cowley  keeps  his  health 
splendidly — though  this  is  accounted  for,  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  been,  if  I mistake  not,  iu  several  malarial 
districts  here  in  Ceylon.  I believe  our  Sinha- 
lese labourers,  had  they  gone  there,  would  have 
been  compelled  to  return — almost  all  of  them — 
with  a year,  at  most.  The  attacks  of  fever  are  some- 
thing unbearable  and  carry  one  off  within  eight  to 
ten  days.  To  add  to  the  hardship,  there  is  a scarcity 
of  good  and  nutritive  food,  and  what  little 
there  was,  we  had  to  cook  ourselves,  as  our 
African  servants  were  woefully  ignorant  in  the  culinary- 
art— and  didn’t  even  understand  how  to  fry  an  egg  I 

THE  WORK  ON  THE  ESTATES 

is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  with  the  malaria-proof 
Chinese  and  Javanese,  the  Estates  will  thrive  and 
flourish  and  be  a source  ol  wealth  to  the  company, 
in  time.  But  as  I said  before,  the  Sinhalese  labourer 
cannot  stand  the  fever.  It  is  malaria  par  excellence, 
and  even  some  few  of  the  Chinese,  with  their  tough 
and  siuevvy  frames,  suocumbed  to  it.  The  worst  part 
of  it  is  that  there  is  no  proper  medical  attendance 
in  cases  of  sickness,  as  there  is  on  our  Estates.  Onoe 
you’re  in  for  malaria  there,  it  is  a toss  np  between 
life  aud  death,  what  with  the  incompetant  dispenser 
(Doctor  he  called  himself  !)  to  attend  to  our  phy- 
sical ills. 

AN  ENCOUNTER  WITH  A LION. 

It  is  not  an  every-day  experience,  to  come  within 
twelve  feet  of  a real,  live,  growling  African  lion, 
bnt  such  was  what  I actually  experienced  one  day, 
having  ventured  a little  too  far  away  from  the  Estate, 
— and  without  my  gun,  too!  Talk  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  ! Why,  his  oase  was  child’s  play  compared 
to  mine  ! I was  walking  leisurely  along  admiring  the 
mighty  forest  trees,  when  all  of  a sudden  my  eyes 
beheld,  about  twelve  feet  away  from  me,  underneath 
a bush,  a shaggy  maned  king  of  the  forest.  I trem- 
bled like  an  aspen  leaf,  but  kept  looking  st  him 
fixedly,  and  retiring  slowly  sep  by  step.  When  I 
had  gone  a considerable  distance  in  this  manner,  I 
plunged  into  some  brushwood  and  fled  for  life,  reach- 
ing the  Estate  in  safety.  The  dreaded  beast  had  not 
pursued  me,  or  even  risen  from  his  lair — perhaps  he 
was  after  a good  meal!  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  my  deliverance,  1 shall  always  regard 
it  aa  providential, 
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I man  to  gu  back  to  Africa,  if  possible,  but  cer- 
1 1. inly  i.ut  to  the  eiime  p'ace.  Tbit  unie  J have  been 
promised,  b>  t>  frien<‘,  an  appointri  ent  iu  Central 
Africa — which  is  healthy  aud  nice.  More  tnou. — 
Local  “ Examiuer,”  April  25. 


KELANI  VALLEY  TEA  ASSOCIATION. 

The  seventh  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Kelani 
Valley  Tea  Association,  Limited,  was  held  yesterday, 
at  the  offices,  16,  Philpot-lane,  E.O.,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  George  W.  Paine  (the  chairman  of 
the  company). 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  John  Anderson)  having  read 
the  formal  notice  of  meeting, 

The  Chairman  said : — Gentlemen,  your  directors 
regret  the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  crop,  it 
being  3,412  lb.  less  than  last  year;  but  this  has  arisen 
from  two  causes — one  the  more  careful  plucking,  and 
the  other  from  the  very  unseasonable  and.  dry 
weather  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  unseasonable  weather  has  continued  in 
the  beginning  of  this  year ; but  our  letters  for 
March  state  that  there  is  an  improvement,  there 
having  heeu  some  rain,  and  the  fluiU  is  increasing  In 
quaniity.  You  will  notice  that  in  this  report  we  have 
given  you  uo  estimate  of  tho  quantity  of  tea  for  the 
coming  \eir.  Tbereasou  was  that  in  the  preceding 
years  the  crops  hive  varied  90  greatly  that  we  thought 
an  esiima'e  rather  delusive,  In  1891  the  crop  was 
46,797  lb;  more  than  the  estimate,  while  last  year  it 
was  41,915  lb  less;  so  that  we  have  given  uo  estimate 
for  the  present  year,  hut  we  hope  the  crop  will  be,  at 
all  events,  as  much  as  last  year.  Against  this  defi- 
ciency for  last  year  your  directors  wish  to  point  out 
to  you  the  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  our 
tea.  This  is  entirely  due  to  the  excellent  advice  of  our 
superintendent,  Mr.  Porter,  and  also  to  Mr  Mitchell, 
our  manager,  for  the  careful  manner  iu  which  this 
advice  has  been  carried  out.  I thiak  we  stand  iu  the 
proud  position  of  obtaining  the  best  prices  for  our  tea 
of  any  esiatt;  in  the  Kelani  Valley  cietrict.  On  one 
special  occasion  our  broken  or&Dge  pekoe  realised 
Is  lOJd  per  lb.  You  will,  no  doubt,  notice  the  rather 
large  amount  carried  forward  to  next  year— sufficient, 
with  the  amount  placed  to  the  reserve  fund,  to  have  paid 
another  good  10  per  cent  dividend ; but  this  amount 
is  liable  for  the  manager’s  commission,  not  yet  paid — 
about  £160 — and  your  directors,  also  recognising  the 
old  proverb  that  “ one  swallow  does  not  make  a 
summer,”  prefer  not  to  divide  up  to  the  hilt,  as  tea- 
planting, like  all  other  industrial  occupations  is  liable 
to  fluctuation  arising  from  a fall  in  the  market, 
short  crops,  &o.  It  will,  no  doubt,  occur  to  you  that 
the  purchase  of  Wereagalla,  mentioned  in  the  report 
(which  has  taken  a long  time  to  accomplish,  and  was 
a source  of  much  anxious  thought  on  the  part  of  your 
directors  and  officers),  will  materially  add  to  our  revenue 
without  increasing  cur  expenses  to  any  considerable 
extent.  The  estate  is  within  three  miles  of  Degalessa, 
and  will  be  managed  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  our  manager 
there,  with  the  aid  of  an  English  assistant.  The  time 
having  expired  last  January  for  which  the  first  por- 
tion of  our  debentures  at  6 per  cent,  were  issued, 
we  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  reissuing  the  whole 
of  them  at  5 per  cent.,  and,  had  we  more  at  our 
disposal,  could  have  issued  twice  the  quantity.  That 
has  been  done  without  any  commission  or  other  ex- 
pense to  the  company.  In  referring  back  to  our 
first  report,  1887,  1 notice  we  had  then  10  acres  of 
tea  in  full  bearing  ; now  we  have  864  acres  in  bearing, 
373  acres  in  forest  and  grass,  and  our  factories  ami 
bungalows,  in  a",  are  worth,  at  a low  estimate, 
£6,000,  and  I think  it  is  a very  moderate  estimate 
to  say  your  property  is  now  worth  between  £38,000 
and  £40,000.  (Applause.)  I do  not  think  there  is 
anything  further  1 can  add,  and  I now  move  “ That 
the  report  and  accounts,  as  presented  to  the  share- 
holders, be  received  and  adopted.” 

Mr.  Leopold  E.  Davies  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Mennell  said  he  saw,  with  satisfaction, 
from  the  report  that  there  was  no  intention  to  issue 
fresh  capital,  and  that  there  would  be  a call  m»de  on 
the  last  issue  of  397  shares. 


The  motion  was  unaniniou  ly  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  moved:—  ‘That  a dividend  of  15  per 
cent.,  free  of  income-tax,  be  declare  , making  in  all 
20  per  cent,  for  the  year,  pa;  able  forthwith.” 

Mr.  Donald  Andrew  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  passed. 

The  Chairman  proposed  and  Mr.  Dudley  A.  C. 
Scott  seconded  : — “ That  the  reserve  fund  be  increased 
by  the  transfer  of  a sum  of  £345  10s,  bringing  the 
amount  up  to  £1,000.” 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  Chiirmin  proposed  the  re-cb'ction  of  tho 
ri  tiring  director,  Mr.  Andrew,  who,  be  remarked, 
had  eerved  on  the  bOHrri  sinre  the  couitntnc-meni  of 
the  company,  and  hail  alway>  given  bis  rest  atten- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  the.  undertaking. 

The  motion  »ae  recended  by  Mr.  Davies,  and 
carried. 

The  Chairman  proposed  n vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Torter,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  the  Ceyl  n and  L mdou 
staff  ior  their  efficient  working  of  the  company’s 
property.  The  best  illustration  he  could  give 
the  shaieholders  of  the  work  the  staff  had  done  was 
in  the  riporr,  which  he  thought  had  been  satisfac- 
tory to  all.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr,  Andrew  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Menr  eli  remarked  that  there  was  no  more 
pleasing  feature  in  the  h. story  of  the  company  dcriDg 
the  pas1,  year  than  the  vast  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  tho  tea  sent  to  market  and  the  increase  in  the  price, 
that  mu  t be  largely  due  to  the  managers,  and  he 
thought  borne  ol  the  shareholders  contributed  to  tie 
result  in  drawing  attention,  at  the  meeting  last  year, 
tp  the  importance  of  that  subject.  The  quality  had 
now  gone  up  wonderfully,  and  the  thanks  ot  the  share- 
holder were  due  to  the  managers  for  having  brought 
that  about. 

The  motion  was  then  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  auditor  (Mr.  James  B.  Laurie)  having  been  re- 
appointed, on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mennell,  seconded  by 
Mr.  C.  J,  Scott, 

Mr.  G.  W.  Dodds  moved  a vote  ot  thaDks  to  the 
chairman  and  directirs,  He  thought  that  presented 
was  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  balance-sheets  be 
had  ever  had  m his  hand.  They  had  not  simply  had  a 
lucky  year,  but  the  cost  of  cultivation  being  £5,000 
and  the  net  proceeds  of  the  tea  sold  £9,170,  showed 
bona-fide  business,  and  they  were  greatly  indebted  to 
the  management  for  their  oare.  He  noticed  that  the 
g'eneral  charges,  including  London  office  expel  s s, 
directors’ fees,  audit  fee,  income  t»x,  stationery  &c., 
only  amounted  to  £316  which  hethought  was  exiremely 
small,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  move  that  the  directors 
receive  a smail  honorarium  of  £100.  He  thought 
special  credit  was  due  to  them  for  the  way  iu  which 
they  bad  effected  the  purchase  of  tho  Weicagalla 
Estate.  (Hear  hi-ar.) 

The  motion  witn  the  addition,  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Moss  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  briefly  acknowledged  the  vote,  and 
the  proceedings  terminated — Financial  News,  April  7. 



NE^S  FROM  THE  CENTRAL  PROVINCE  : 
PLANTING  AND  OTHERWISE. 

( Notes  by  “ Wanderer.") 

April  24. 

Planteks’  Association. — The  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  at  their  last  meeting  in  Nuwara  Eliya 
deserve  notice,  especially  the  reply  of  Government 
to  the  letter  forwarding  the  resolution  to  reduce  the 
railway  rates  on  cocoa.  The  Governor  requires 
“ that  some  reasons,  should  be  given  for  asking  that 
the  railway  freight  on  cocoa  be  reduced  to  the  same 
rate  per  tea  as  that  charged  on  coffee,  tea.” 
Really  H.  E.  ought  to  have  one  of  his  superfluous 
Civil  Servants,  now  that  the  paddy  tax  is  abolished, 
employed  to  read  the  daily  papers  and  thus  be  saved 
from  asking  silly  questions. 

Volunteering  in  Ceylon.— If  the  Ceylon  Govern- 
ment really  wish  the  “mounted  fut”  to  be  a a success, 
let  the  Governor  pass  an  Ordinance  to  the  effect 
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that  all  planters  under  40  years  of  age  be  exempted 
from  serving  on  the  jury  if  they  are  all  reported  to 
be  efficient  members  of  that  Corps. 

Prices  of  Tea. — Especially  of  the  finest  sort  will 
not  be  better  till  Home  Rule  is  either  granted  or 
knocked  on  the  head,  is  the  opinion  of  knowing  ones 
in  the  Lane.  It  is  also  considered  by  tome  that 
dealers  lie  low  at  home  when  they  can  buy  cheaper 
in  Colombo,  and  tlfeit  they  play  the  one  market 
against  the  other. 

Ceylon  Export  to  Date — Being  reported  to  be  less 
than  at  same  date  last  season  is  most  extra  ordinary  : 
1893  17th  April,  lb.  tea  21,391,794 
1892  ..  ..  21,660,717 


Deficiency,  this  season  26S.923 

Who  has  been  bottling  up  their  tea?  “The  London 
market  ” Messrs.  Somerville  & Co.  may  well  say  “ is 
wired  firm  and  prices  a shade  better  ” under  such 
circumstances  as  these. 

Coffee.— Blossoms  are  reported  so  far  to  have  set 
most  indifferently,  so  the  export  of  this  product  will 
be  a very  sad  one  to  chronicle  this  year.  To  date 
however  the  export  is  a shade  better  than  last  year. 

i  acao. — The  exports  of  this  high-priced  article  to 
date  are  much  higher  than  at  same  date  in  1892,  and 
even  top  the  export  in  3891. 

Exports  17th  April  1893  cwt.  13,926 
1892  9,230 

1891  10,295 

One  hears  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  native  grown 
cacao  in  the  Kurunegala,  Matala  and  Dumbara  dis- 
tricts, and  that  respectable  natives  are  now  alive  to 
its  value.  Thieves  of  course  have  been  for  some 
time  aware  of  this  fact, 

Cinchona— Is  going  steadily  down  in  our  exports 
and  prices  follow  suit.  Planters  therefore  may  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  having  so  little  of  it  on  their 
hands. 

Weather. — You  seem  to  be  laving  a high  old 
time  of  it  in  Colombo,  ani  the  little  monsoon 
is  coming  in  like  a “Lion.”  We  ought  to  have  it 
up  here  about  the  24th.  In  the  middle  part  of  Dim- 
bula  it  is  rather  dry  than  otherwise.  Nothing  could 
have  been  better  for  the  Kurunegala,  Mataie  and 
Dumbara  districts  than  the  sunny  weather  they  have 
had  lately. 

Ceylon  Tea  in  America.— I do  think  Mr.  Pineo 
piles  on  the  agony  on  Ceylon  men  for  their  indiffer- 
ence to  his  hero,  Elwood  May,  As  a private  planter 
I have  dropped  R1,000,  for  I never  expect  to  see  a 
rupee-cent  of  it  again,  on  the  American  Tea  Com- 
pany. Why  I should  be  called  apathetic  for  doing 
so,  I should  like  Mr.  Pineo  to  explain.  All  tie 
same  I believe  Mr.  tirinliuton  is  too  ’cute  a man  to 
show  temper  needlessly  even  though  Mr.  Elwood  May 
was  not  ready  to  meet  him,  hat  in  hand  when  he 
landed  on  the  shores  of  the  country  of  the  star- 
spangled  banner,  &c.,  & c.  It  is  a case  of  Greek  meet- 
ing Greek  when  Elwood  May  and  our  own  Joseph 
have  an  encounter. 

Electric  Tea  Curing  — “Electricity  is  being  applied 
to  the  drying  of  tea  in  Ceylon,  the  process  having 
proved  to  be  more  economical  than  the  old  method,” 
— Extract  from  Home  Paper.  Who  is  this  dark  horse  ? 
and  why  does  he  not  give  us  the  result. 

Ceylon  Hotels  have  certainly  much  improved 
within  the  last  few  years,  but  they  are  very  deficient 
in  the  matter  of  “ early  tea.”  In  an  otherwise  good 
hotel  in  Colombo  what  is  served  out  at  that  meal 
consists  of  highly  tannined  tea,  tinned  margarine 
butter,  decaying  plantains  and  toast  so  tough  and 
unpalatable  that  vve  can  hardly  eat  it.  In  this  hotel 
cautions  are  freely  printed  on  the  walls  against  the 
inmates  making  noises  to  disturb  other  inmates.  I 
confess  to  stamping  my  feet  and  using  other  strong 
methods  of  showing  displeasure  when  I get  this  sort 
of  stuff  f . reed  on  me  iu  the  early  morning. 


Tea  in  Japan. — The  latest  Japan  Wcelclij Mail 
reports  — Nothing  heard  of  tea  prospects,  toe  cold 
weather  retarding  the  budd:ng  amt  planters  are 
praying  for  warm  showers.  Exchange  has  again 
declined,  and  rates  are  weak  and  unoertain. 


TEA  DRINKING  : A FRAGMENT. 

Let  others  relate  each  heroieal  deed, 

Of  the  mad  Macedonian,  or foolhardy  Swede; 
No  god  I ’ll  invoke,  no  patron  will  ehuse. 
Nor  ask  I the  aid  of  a splenetic  muse. 

—Anony. 

Dublin.  Printed  in  the  Year  mdcclii. 


1 Sparkling,  with  youth’s  gay  pride,  like  mirthful  May 
Iu  the  Sedan  enclos’d iby  slaves  up-borne ; 

'-ee  the  love-darting  dame,  swing  ’long  the  way. 

Or  to  present  the  visit,  or  return. 

2 The  sleek-comb’d  valet  trimly  trips  before, 

Loud,  thro’ the  gazing  croud,  commanding  place  ; 
With  well-tim’d  raps  he  strikes  the  sounding  door 
Thunders  in  taste,  and  rattles  with  a grace. 

3 Along  the  p .vement  grates  the  swift-stopt’d  chair 
Back  on  its  well-oil’d  hinges  flies  the  gate. 

Behind  the  high -held  hoop,  upsprings  the  fair. 
Rustling  in  rich  array,  and  s.liien  state. 

4 The  how  d’  ye  ended,  ihe  contest  of  place, 

And  all  the  fashionable  fluttering  toils, 

1’own,  curtsying,  sink  the  laughter-loving  race, 

And  uudisturb’d  one  moment  silence  smiles. 

5  Rehold  the  beau-complexion’d  p orcelain, 

As  bell  turn’d  tulips  variegated  show, 

In  order  set  amidst  the  tittering  train, 

Replete  with  spoils  which  from  Cathaya  flow. 

6 The  leading  fair  the  word  harmonious  gives, 

Betty  around  attends  with  bending  knee, 

Each  white-.arm’d  fair,  the  painted  cup  receives, 
Pours  the  rich  cream  or  stirs  the  sweeten’d  Tea. 

7 The  chrystal  sweets  in  sparkling  fragments  view, 

As  glittering  pebbles  in  disorder  lie  ; 

Ah!  whit  avails  its  spangle-candy’d  hue 
Like  flalie-lall’n  snow,  it  must  dissolving  die. 

8 Thus  when  black  scandal  taints  the  fair-form’d  toast 
Heedlessly  iall’n  to  ap,  etjte  a prize; 

Drown’d  by  despair  she  drops,  her  lustre ’s  lost 
Sinking  in  shame,  and  mourning  melting  dies. 

9 With  verdant  Hyson  fill'd.  Libation  rare, 

The  fiow’ry  figur’d-iair  enamel  fume  : 

Th  • odonr-spreadi;  g s’eams  regale  the  fair, 

And  breezy  fragrance  fills  the  rich-spread  room. 

10  Within  the  circl’d  smooth  transparent  brim, 

How  prettily  the  fair-ones  prattlimr  sip  : 

While  rising  bubbles  o’er  the  surface  skim, 

Mantling  with  joy  to  meet  each  lovely  lip. 

11  Not  so  the  sons  of  Biot,  sickly  Train, 

Dos’d  imd-t  Circean  cups  they  waste  the  day  : 

The  silent  hours  of  night  with  noise  prophane 
And  dawn  inglorious,  cool  reflection’s  ray. 

12  Ye  sons  of  th-rslj  ye  health-absorbing  race, 
bhun  Che  insidious  glass,  rich  reason’s  bane. 

Ere  purpl’d  poisons  scorch  theipimpl  d face, 

And  boil  the  blood  iu  each  pul6e-wauting  vein. 

13  Bloat  the  bloom'd  cheek,  the  sparking  eyeballs  blear 
Mate  pale  the  healthy,  and  tiunerve  Che  strong, 
Swell  the  small  waist,  the  memory  impair, 

And  steal  each  secret  from  the  stammering  tongue. 

11  Free  from  disease  the  active,  temperate  feast, 

Each  dainty  meal  by  exercise  they  prove 
What  courts  may  envy  thy  uusated  taste. 

The  joys  of  health,  of  liberty,  and  love. 

5 While  taper  fingers  tend  the  spiral  blaze 
The  shining  lamp  on  the  firm  tripoi  flames, 

The  sacred  fire  thus  on  the  altar  plays, 

Thus  stood  around  the  spotless  vestal  dames. 

16  Thus  they  prepared  the  sacrificing  feast. 

While  fragrant  clouds  inv  Iv’d  the  massy  shrine, 
Thus  fell  the  victim  by  the  blood-fiush’d  priest, 

To  bribe  success,  or  sac  ate  wrath  divine. 

17  Improv’d  these  rites  our  Briti«h-fair  retain, 

Lodge  there  iu  finest  forms  such  fierce  designs, 

The  ancients  only  offer’d  up  tlie  slain, 

But  living  victims  glut  the  modern  shrines. 

1*  O’er  the  rich  incense-breathing  fumes,  preside, 
Hov’ring  on  harpy  wings,  the  traffic  show. 

Envy,  self-piuM.  suspi  ion  yellow-eyed, 

And  venom-breathing  sea  dal,  merit’s  foe. 

19  )ll-na lure,  like  an  antiquated  maid, 

Gluts  her  foul  spleen  w ill  U u el  es  beauty’s  fate, 

Thus  Caesar  ai  Hie  foot  of  Roinpey  laid, 

| Became  a prey  to  each  pale  coward’s  hate. 
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20  The  veteran  (air  in  chastity  grown  grey, 

Are  cruel,  crabb’d,  bitter,  base  and  wrong  : 

A'as  ! the  finest  wines  ns  well  as  they, 

Will  turn  to  vinegar  if  kept  too  long. 

21  Chance  can,  like  death,  the  fairest  forms  confound. 
Thus  sobb’d  th’  unhappy,  poor  unthinking  maid, 
As  from  her  hand  a saucer  slip'd  to  ground, 

Iu  many-colour’d  shining  fragments  laid. 

23  Thn’  sweetly  shows  the  snow-complexioned  toast, 
In  pearly  pride,  and  flow’ry  bloom  full  blown, 

T ■ 1 one  sad  moment  thus  her  beauty’s  lo,t, 

If  careless  crick'd,  or  traftily  o’erthrown. 

23  Be  warn’d  ye  fair,  around  ye  dangers  wait, 

Let  caution  guide  your  sleps  where  e’er  you  go, 
Like  China,  ladies’  charms  submit  to  fate, 

As  pure,  as  bright,  but  yet  as  brittle  too. 

24  Do  not,  ye  lovely,  love’s  fond  laws  despise, 

Mark  on  each  cheek  the  scars  of  time. 

Examples  fear— obey  him  and  be  wise, 

Accept  the  hint — be  happy  in  your  prime. 

25  See  the  bright  planet  of  the  new-born  day, 

Dart  on  the  virgin  rose-bud’s  leaves, 

Unfolding  fragrant  to  his  powerful  ray, 

His  genial  heat  white-spreading,  she  receives. 
(Cetera  desunt. — The  rest  is  wanting  ) 

Finis. 


INDIAN  PATENTS. 

Calcutta,  the  23rd  March  1S93. 

Applications  in  respect  of  the  undermentioned  in- 
ventions have  been  filed,  during  the  week  ending 
the  18th  March  1893,  under  the  provisions  of  Act  V. 
of  1888,  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  appointed  under 
the  Inventions  and  Designs  Act,  1888:  — 

No.  81  of  1893. — Thomas  CatUli  Jones,  m.R.C.s., 
Eng.,  l.rcp.  and  l.m.,  EJiu.,  and  George  Winter,  Tea 
Planter,  both  of  Sbumshernugger  Tea  Estate,  Shum- 
shernugger,  Syihet  in  Assam,  British  India,  for  a new 
or  improved  mixture  for  preserving  tea  bushes,  trees 
and  the  like  from  th9  attacks  of  insets,  to  be  culled 
“Bed  Spider  and  Bight  Destroyer.” 

No.  86  of  1893. — T.  Drewet,  Jr.,  and  Palouji  D. 
Chowna,  both  Engineers  and,  Contractors  of  17,  Elphin- 
stone  Circle, Bombay,  for  improvements  in  fibre  baling 
machinery. 

Specifications  of  the  undermentioned  invenlions  have 
been  filed,  under  tie  provisions  of  Aot  V of  1888,  iu 
the  Office  oi  the  Secretary  appointed  under  (he  In- 
ventions and  Designs  Act,  1888.  Copies  have  been 
sent  to  the  Governments  of  Port  St.  George  aud  Bom- 
bay, the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Burma,  and  the 
Dbuctor,  Department  of  Land  Records  and  Agricul- 
ture, North-  Wc  stem  Provinces  and  Oudh.  A copy  of 
every  specification  is  open  to  public  inspection  from 
II  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  at  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  ap- 
pointed under  t be  Inventions  and  Des  gns  Act,  1888, 
in  the  Imperial  Secretariat  Buildings,  Government 
Place,  West,  Calcutta,  upon  payment  of  a fee  of 
one  rupee.  A certified  copy  of  any  specification  will 
be  given  to  any  person  requiring  the  seine  on  pay- 
m nt  of  the  expense  of  copying  : — 

No.  89  of  1892 — David  Rowell,  Engineer,  of  5 Vic- 
u.ria  Street,  in  the  City  of  Westminster,  for  improve- 
ments in  apparatus  for  withering  or  drying  tee. 
(Filed  9th  March  1893  ) 

No.  152  nf  1892.— H wry  Thompson  of  Gainsborough 
in  t tie  County  of  Lincoln,  Eugineer,  but  now  residing 
at  Ipswich  in  thn  County  of  Suffolk,  for  improve- 
m nts  in  the  rmtbo  i of  and  apparatus  for  drying 
tea  leaf  and  the  like.  (Filed  10th  March  1893.) 

No.  208  .f  1892. — Beaumont  Ric'card  Harrington, 
Civu  Engineer,  of  No.  I,  Wood  Street,  Calcutta,  for 
an  Improve  I rel  use  and  exprement  incinerator.  (Filed 
25th  February  1893  ) 

The  29th  March  1893. 

No.  88  of  1893— Luis  Jose  Pinto,  Inrenti>ite  of 
Medicine  aid  SJ'g  ry,  r-  siding  in  Ravel,  Bombay, 
for  a m chine  tor  husking  and  pen-  i lg  rive  aud 
other  cereals. 

No.  100  of  1892, — Samuel  deism!  Davidson,  of 
Sir'  C'O  Works,  Belfast,  Irelaud,  Merchant,  for  im- 
provements in  apparatus  for  drying  tea  or  other  sub- 
B.uncer.  (Filed  7th  January  1893  ) 


No.  300  of  1892. — Samuel  Cleland  Davidson,  of 
Sirocco  Works,  Belfast,  Ireland.  Merchant,  for  im- 
p ovements  in  air-heating  stoves.  (Filed  25th  March 
1893.) 

No.  13  of  1893. — William  Bull,  Civil  Engiuoer.  nt 
present  residing  in  Calcutta,  for  an  improvement,  in 
the  burning  of  bricks  aud  tiles.  (Filed  13th  March 
1893.) 


Calcutta,  the  13th  April  1893. 

Applications  iu  respect  of  thn  undermentioned  in- 
ventions have  been  filed  during  the  w'ek  civlinv  the 
8fh  April  1893,  under  the  provisions  of  Act  Y.  of 
1888,  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  appointed  order 
the  Inventions  and  Designs  Act,  1888: — 

No.  101  of  1893. — Albert  Ancalo  Lscey,  of  1 16,  Rip^n 
Street,  Calcutta,  for  extrsclir.e  fibre  frrm  the  ag-.ve 
or  aloe,  pineapple,  and  other  fibrous  plants. 

Specifications  of  the  undermentioned  inventions  have 
been  filed,  under  the  provisions  of  Act  V.  of  1888, 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  eppointed  under  the 
Inventions  and  Designs  Act,  1888. 

No.  105  of  1892. — Syed  An  ir  Ali,  Coffee  Planter, 
at  present  an  inhabitant  of  Has'an  in  the  Province 
of  Mysore,  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  for  certain 
improvements  aud  alterations  iu  his  invention 
called  the  “Hussaui  Coffee  Peeler.”  (Filed  30th  March 
1893.) 

No.  250  of  1892. — Humphry  Aram  Hole,  Tea  Planter, 
of  Atgram,  Sylhefc,  for  an  improved  tea-drying  machine 
which  can  also  be  used  for  withering  fre-h  tea  leaf. 
(Filed  4th  April  1S93 .)— Indian  Engineer,  April  22. 


TEA  AT  FOOCHOW  : NOTES. 

Heavy  rains  are  reported  to  have  fallen  upcountry 
at  the  end  of  last  week  and  the  commencement  of 
this,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  farmers,  ss  they 
were  much  needed  by  the  land.  It  is  iruposible  to 
say  what  the  natives  have  to  go  on,  but  it  is  pre- 
dicted by  ihem  that  the  river  will  be  swollen  to  an 
extraordinary  extent  at  the  < ommeccment  of  the 
3rd  moon  (middle  of  April)  and  that  big  floods  may 
be  expected. 

A coming  war  with  Russia  is  freely  talked  about 
as  the  latest  news  at  the  tea-bouse  iu  the  city  and 
in  the  streets.  Without  any  known,  rial  founda- 
tion for  this,  we  can  only  account  for  its  having 
arisen  from  a paragraph  wilhh  appeared  lately  in 
the  SJienpao,  stating  that  a number  of  trained  officers, 
end  fifty  men  from  the  Viceregal  troops,  with  40  field 
guns,  and  2,000  rifles,  are  to  be  despatched  shortly  to 
the  frontier  province. — China  Mail,  April  13. 

— 

The  Future  of  Tea. — There  was  a great  gather- 
ing of  Ceylon  men  at  a residence  at  Guilford  a 
night  or  two  ago  at  which  were  present  Messrs. 
Sparkes,  Mr.  Forbes,  of  Inverv,  and  Mr.  Robertson, 
a former  planter  in  your  Island,  now  of  the  Minc- 
ing Lane  fraternity.  Ceylon  topics  were,  of  course, 
freely  discussed,  and  amongst  other  subjects  that  of 
tea  arid  its  future  was  to  the  fore.  The  opinion 
which  is  gaining  ground  on  all  sides,  and  which 
certainly  was  held  by  the  Guildford  gathering,  is 
that  the  days  of  high  priced  teas  are  numbered 
amongst  the  things  of  the  past.  At  the  same  time 
I incline  to  the  belief  that  there  will  always  be  a 
certain  demand  for  really  fine  grade  teas:  look,  for 
instance,  at  what  I am  writing  you  about  the  figure 
at  which  the  ImperialTnstitute  contractor  is  prepared 
to  take  Ceylon  Tea  for  use  in  the  Refreshment  de- 
artment  of  this  new  Exhibition,  which  promises  to 
e patronised  by  the  “Upper  Ten  ” on  South  Kensing- 
ton, especially  if,  as  reported,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
gives  the  tone  to  the  al  fresco  gatherings  in  the  open, 
brightened  as  they  will  be  by  good  music  and 
illuminations — a sort  of  West  End  Tivoli ! -London 
Cor.,  local  “ Times.” 
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THE  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE. 

In  an  interview  with  the  representative  ot  a 
contemporary  Mr.  Hrarnn,  the  Instructor  of  the 
Teohnioal  Institute  whioh  will  be  temporarily  oarried 
on  in  the  Old  St.  Sebastian  Mills  is  reported  to  have 
said  with  regard  to  the  ourriculum 

“In  the  wood-work  shop  we  shall  teaoh  the  prin- 
ciples of  working  in  wood,  with  no  regard  to  any 
particular  branch  of  trade.  The  training  we  shall 
give  will  be  such  as  will  fit  a pupil  for  beginning 
any  kind  of  woodwork,  and  it  will  also  fit  him  for 
handicraft  in  other  directions.  We  shall  teach  him 
how  to  handle  and  use  tools,  how  to  make  joints, 
bow  to  use  the  plane,  and  the  use  of  tools  generally, 
and  in  illustrating  these,  more  or  less  useful 
ends  are  looked  to.  We  shall  have  lathes  for  wood- 
working also.  In  the  metals  workshop  there 
will  be  training  in  the  uses  of  the  lathe  and 
planing  and  drilling  machines,  and  the  students 
will  have  to  do  a certain  amount  of  smith's 
work  The  training  is  of  a very  through  nature,  and 
before  a student  makes  a thing  he  has  to  draw  it, 
after  which  he  makes  it  according  to  the  drawing,  and 
this  he  will  be  taught  to  do  in  the  drawing  school  ; 
while  the  lectures  will  further  increase  his  knowledge 
of  fundamental  prinoip'es  and  their  applications,  and 
when  the  pupil  has  required  this  knowledge,  higher 
work  can  be  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
school,  anti  he  will  be  able  to  draw  more  complicated 
objects — which  he  need  not  make,  although  there 
will  be  a chance  for  him  to  make  them. 
Suppose  a complete  machine  is  undertaken,  I mean, 
he  will  work  on  parts  of  this  machine  ; also  he  will 
undergo  a training  in  the  laboratory  for  mechanics 
and  physics,  and  get  a grounding  in  the  general  laws 
whioh  govern  the  motions  of  bodies,  the  stability 
and  equilibrium  of  structures,  and  the  strength  of 
material*,  and  similarly  in  Physics,  by  means  of 
handling  the  apparatus  which  exhibits  them.  In  the 
physical  laboratory  the  first  thiDg  a student  will 
be  required  to  do  will  be  to  make  a thermometer. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  school  he  said 

“ I cannot  say  even  approximately  yet  what  the 
cost  of  the  echool  is  likely  to  be.  In  the  larger 

sohools  in  England  the  deficiency  that  has  to  be 

made  up  is  about  £2  a head  every  year.  These  are 
very  large  sohools,  however  ; in  smaller  schools  the 
deficiency  is  greater.  Here,  with  the  low  fees  that 
prevail,  the  deficiency  woold  of  course  be  larger. 

Suppose,  say,  the  cost  of  the  school  were  about  £600 

and  we  had  50  students,  I do  not  suppose  we  would  get 
much  more  than  £1  a year  from  each  out  of  the 
students,  which  would  leave  a deficieooy  of  £550,  or 
£11  a head.  I hope,  however,  we  will  be  able  to  cet 
more  than  a pound  a head  in  the  way  of  fees.  We 
shall  not  make  articles  for  sale.  The  objection  to 
that  is  that,  instead  of  pupils  learning,  it  makes  the 
school  more  of  a factory,  and  the  school  must  not  take 
the  place  of  a factory  in  any  sense. 

* 

IMITATIONS  OF  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

A recent  writer  in  a Washington  technical  journal 
describes  the  methods  employed  for  producing  imita- 
tions of  precious  stones.  He  says  that  in  maju- 
facturing  glass  for  this  purpose  the  processes  emplo\el 
have  to  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  nicety.  For 
making  even  the  best  mirrors  the  necessary  silica  is 
obtained  from  ordinary  white  quartz,  while  common 
window  panes  are  produced  from  sea  sand  to  a large 
extent;  but  in  this  case  rock  crystal  is  substituted, 
composing  about  50  per  cent  of  the  ingredients  of 
the  paste.  To  it  must  be  added  22  per  cect  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  due  proportions  of  calcined 
borax,  saltpetre,  and  red  lead.  All  of  these  things 
are  reduced  to  the  finest  powder,  mixed,  fused  to- 
gether by  heat  in  a crucible  add  cooled  slowly.  The 
density,  transparency,  and  beauty  of  the  plate  depend 
upon  the  care  taken  in  these  processes.  Thus,  made 
H is  ready  to  be  cut  into  diamonds  and  prepared 
for  market.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  manu- 
fftoture*  desires  to  produce  counterfeit  genus  of  all 


sorts.  If  he  wants  rubies  be  fuses  with  the  paste  a 
small  quantity  of  peroxide  of  maogenese  and  a trace 
of  Cassius  purple,  which  will  give  the  proper  colour. 
For  emeralds  he  employs  in  like  manner  oxide  of 
iron,  and  for  sapphires  oxide  of  oobalt.  Topaz  is 
easily  formed  in  the  crncible  by  mixing  with  1,000 
parts  of  paste,  40  parts  of  glass  of  antimony,  and 
1 part  of  Cassius  purple.  For  manufacturing  other 
kinds  of  gems  there  are  methods  equally  simple.  Of 
course  these  imitation  preoious  stones  have  not  the 
chemical  construction,  hardness,  specific  gravity,  or 
optical  properties  of  real  ones.  Accordingly  their 
spurious  character  is  readily  perceived  by  an  expert. 
Inasmuch  as  the  elements  of  whioh  various  gems  are 
composed  are  well-known,  synthetio  ohemistry  has 
attempted  to  reproduce  them  by  putting  the  ingredi- 
ents together  and  effecting  crystallisation  in  the 
laboratory.  In  this  way  large  masses  of  what  might 
be  termed  true  rubbies  and  sapphires  are  turned  out 
artificially,  such  gem-like  material  having  some  use- 
fulness for  industrial  purposes,  although  lacking  the 
brillianoy  of  nature’s  products. 


THE  COMING  JAVA  CINCHONA  CROP. 

From  a return  just  to  hand  which  has  been  com- 
piled by  the  Java  Planters’  Association,  a Commis- 
sion of  which  has  collected  statistics  from  all  the 
plantations  on  the  island,  (with  a very  few  unimportant 
exceptions),  it  appears  that  the  exports  for  the  year 
1893  are  likely  to  amount  to  3,783,839  kilos,  of  bark 
(against  3,232,922  kilos,  in  1892),  representing  169,761 
kilos,  sulphate  of  quinine,  as  compared  with  138,315 
kilos,  last  year.  The  average  percentage  of  the  bark 
this  season  (quin,  sulph.)  is  estimated  at  4'48  ; last  year 
it  was  4'27.  If  these  figures  prove  approximately  correct 
(as  the  statistics  for  the  last  four  seasons  have  done), 
the  present  year’s  exports  will  exceed  by  about  10 
per  cent,  those  of  1891,  when  they  were  the  highest 
on  record,  and  will  surpass  those  of  1892  by  17  per  cent, 
in  weight  and  by  23  per  cent,  in  quinine  value.  “This 
increased  production  (the  Commission  report)  is  in 
some  degree  due  to  the  total  or  partial  uprooting  of 
a few  plantations,  and  in  some  degree  to  the  fact 
that  younger  plantations  of  a higher  standard  are 
gradually  being  brought  into  exploitation.”  “ Java, 
they  add,  “ till  remains  on  the  wrong  edge  of  over- 
production, and  caution  should  be  exercised  in 
harvesting  and  in  laying  down  new  plantations.” 
Out  of  ninety-seven  plantations  now  in  existence  on 
the  island,  five  are  not  yet  harvesting  anything,  six 
will  produce  a crop  for  the  first  time  this  season,  three 
have  been  wholly  or  partially  uprooted,  and  six  are 
temporarily  suspending  their  bark  shipments.— 
Chemist  and  Druggist , April  8, 

4, 

PROSPECTS  OF  THE  TEA  SEASON 
AT  FOOCHOW. 

The  departure  of  many  of  the  teamen  this  week 
for  what  are  known  as  the  high  districts,  with 
treasure,  opium  and  lead  for  the  purchase  of  the 
new  season’s  leaf,  leads  to  the  consideration  of  what 
the  prospects  are  for  season  1893-94.  The  informa- 
tion given  us  at  this  time  last  year  by  certain 
teamen  of  our  acquaintance  regarding  the  prospects 
last  season  proved  to  be  so  correct  that  we  are  quite 
willing  to  give  credence  to  what  we  have  learned 
from  the  same  source  within  the  last  few  days.  The 
general  impression  is  that  foreign  buyers  have 
done  well  in  the  past  season.  Much  importance  is 
attached  to  the  traditional  belief  that  a tea  crop 
following  a heavy  fall  of  snow  must  be  a 
good  one ; and  on  the  strength  of  these 
premises  more  men  and  more  money  are  going 
up  country  than  last  year.  This  means  more 
competition  and  consequently  higher  prices  ; for, 
contrary  to  the  general  experience  that  a good  orop 
will  be  a large  one,  this  year,  is,  according  to  accounts 
from  the  country,  to  prove  a singular  exception. 
The  reason  given  for  tnis  is  that  the  ends  of  the 
branohes  of  the  plants  were  so  frost-bitten  that  they 
bad  to  be  out  back  to  such  an  extent  that  tbe  pointy 
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of  flushing  were  lessened  considerably  ; and  so  the  I 
weight  of  production  will  necessarily  be  greatly 
reduced.  On  this  aeeount,  the  growers  estimate 
that  they  will  be  able  to  pick  no  mors  than  they  did 
last  season  under  the  moat  favourable  conditions  of 
weather.  Our  informants,  interviewed  separately, 
who  by  the  WHy  are  all  natives  of  this  province,  are 
unanimous  in  their  belief  that  the  foregoing  sketch  of 
how  matters  stand  at  the  present  moment  is  substanti- 
ally  correot.  The  orop  is  expected  to  be  better  in  quality 
than  last  seaton,  but  the  yield  will  be  smaller — of 
the  first  crop,  at  any  rate.  There  is  no  doubt  in  our 
informants’  minds  about  the  prospective  greater  com- 
petition up-country  as  compared  with  last  year  ; not 
only  by  the  local  and  Chiu-ohew  men,  but  the  Can- 
tonese. Tbis  is  thought  so  seriously  of  by  one  or  tvro 
of  our  friends  that  they  intend  to  stand  aside  until 
the  first  crop  is  picked;  they  fear  that  prices  may  be 
run  up  too  high,  and  that  they  will  lose  their  money; 
they  will  watch  the  course  of  events  with  a v'ew  to  get  - 
ting  in  on  more  favourable  terms  with  the  second  crop. 

It  will  be  a great  thing  for  the  trade  if  the 
new  orop  shows  a marked  improvement  in  qua- 
lity; but  foreign  buyers  cannot  afford  to  pay  any 
higher  prices  than  they  did  last  s<  ason — indeed, 
to  act  on  lines  of  safety,  they  Bhould  lay  down 
their  teas  lower.  Although  the  first  crop  last 
season  was  laid  down  at  20  to  25  per  oent.  cheaper 
than  the  previous  season,  the  small  pa  fit  which  wa9 
obtained  on  the  average  (for  many  of  the  teas  lost), 
was  really  only  realised  through  the  outside  circum- 
stance of  the  bulb  of  the  Hankow  crop  being  in 
“ weathery”  condition.  If  the  Hankow  crop  is  a good 
one  next  season,  and  in  good  condition,  Foochow 
Congou  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  sell  as  well  as 
they  did  last  season.  The  Canton  men  are  full  of 
there  being  no  stock  of  China  Congou  left  in  London 
on  the  1st  June.  Certainly  it  will  be  small.  It  may 
be  estimated  at  5 to  6 millions  lb.  against  12  millions 
at  the  same  date  in  1892,  but  this  will  be  ample  con- 
sidering the  further  falling-off  there  has  been  in 
deliveries.  Prom  the  1st  June  1891  to  31st  May 
1892  these  were  51,192,000  lb.  or  4,266,000  lb.  per 
month,  while  tbo.-e  for  the  current  twelve 
months  ending  31st  May  may  be  estimated,  at 
the  outside,  at  43  648,500  lb.  or  3,637,875  lb. 
psr  month.  So  that  5 to  6 millions  lb.  stock,  is  in  our 
view  ample.  Those  of  the  Canton  men  who  think 
that  this  stock  will  justify  them  in  being  bolder  than 
they  were  last  year  will  assuredly  lose  their  money. 
Letters  of  caution,  not  to  be  led  away  by  the  results 
of  la«t  year,  are  already  beginning  to  arrive  from 
London;  while  all  the  foreign  buyers  will,  of  their 
own  acoord,  only  aot  on  lines  of  safety,  so  that  those 
teamen  who  are  reckoning  on  higher  prices  being 
paid  in  this  market  than  last  year,  and  buy  in  the 
country  accordingly,  will  find  themselves  greatly 
mistaken.  Of  course  statistically  the  trade  generally 
is  in  a very  soucd  position.  And  there  is  also  a 
talk  of  China  tea  returning  into  public  favour  at 
home  ; but  the  alarming  continuance  of  thefallmg-off 
in  tie' deliveries  of  Congous  must,  or  should,  betaken 
a8  » better  guide  to  shippers  than  talk  ; then 
they  improve,  then  there  will  be  grounds  for 
hope  of  better  times.  Shipper’s  have  fortunately 
made  money  in  the  past  season  but  it  has  been  made 
as  it  were  by  accident,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  through  the  bad  condition  of  the 
Hankow  crop,  and  during  the  last  few  mouths 
through  a partial  failure  of  the  Indian  and  Ceylon 
crops  which  prevented  the  estimates  of  supply  being 
reaobed.  Byway  of  emphasising  our  point,  we  would 
ask  how  would  Fowchow  ventures  have  fared  in  the 
t seasoD,  even  at  their  first  low  cost  had 
the  Hankow  orop  been  in  good  condition  and  the 
estimates  of  supply  from  India  and  Ceylon  been 
realised  ? We  repeat,  that  if  the  teamen  expect  a 
higher  range  of  prices  to  rule  in  this  market  for 
first  crop  teas  than  were  current  last  year  they  are 
labouring,  in  our  opinion,  under  a very  great  mistake. 
Although  we  have  m de  no  mention  of  the  Australian 
colouies  being  large  buyers  iu  this  market,  the  teamen 
may  rest  assured  * that  they  will  pay  no  higher  prices 

than  the  buyers  Ut  the  London  market, 


NOTES  ABOUT  COFFEE. 

We  quote  the  following  from  our  Upper  Chatham 
Street  contemporary  : — 

LIBEBIAN  COFFEE  IN  THE  STBAITS. 

The  M.  M.  Steamer  “ Salazie  ” sailed  today  (Mon- 
day) for  Marseilles  with  several  Ceylon  friends. 
AmoDgst  others  who  left  by  her  was  Mr.  V.  R.  Wickwar 
(brother  of  Mr.  J,  Wickwar  of  Nuwara  Eliya),  who 
has  been  spending  a month  of  his  leave  in  Oeylon. 
He  left  here  about  It  years  ago  for  the  Straits, 
einoe  when  he  has  been  planting,  and  is  now  Manager 
of  one  of  the  finest  Liberian  ooffee  estates  in  the 
Peninsula.  Mr.  Wickwar  speaks  in  terms  of  the 
highest  confidence  of  the  future  of  Liberian  oofiee  in 
the  Straits.  Linsim  estate,  of  which  he  has  charge, 
is  one  of  the  show  plaees  of  Sunjei  Ujong.  where  it 
is  situated.  It  bears  about  8 owt.  an  acre  regularly, 
and  the  difficulty  concerning  labor,  which  used  to 
trouble  estates  in  that  part  of  the  world,  is  not  now 
anything  like  so  prominent.  Tamils  are  coming  over 
in  fair  number,  and  although  R20  per  head  has  to 
be  paid  for  freight,  labor  is  fairly  abundant,  if  some- 
what dearer,  than  in  Ceylon.  Mr.  Wiokwar  has  a 
railway  station  within  4 miles  of  bis  eBtate ; so  that 
be  is  in  quite  civilized  and  get-at-able  quarters.  The 
climate,  be  says,  is  good  as  soon  as  the  jungle  is 
oleared,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  a very  prosperous 
future  is  before  the  planting  iudustry  in  the  Straits’ 
so  far  as  Liberian  coffee  is  concerned.  Mr.  Wickwar, 
goes  home  on  nine  months’  leave,  and  we  hope  he 
will  have  an  enjoyable  holiday. 

Coffee  in  Nyassaland. — Mr.  J.  W.  Moir,  formerly 
manager  of  the  Lakes  Company,  has  purchased  one 
of  their  properties,  and  is  adding  a 40-acre  oleariog 
to  the  200  already  planted.  One  of  the  sons  of  the 
late  James  Imlah  of  Haputale  has  given  up  his  work 
as  marine  engineer,  and  is  hard  at  work  planting  in 
Nyassaland.  The  weather  six  weeks  ago  is  described 
as  similar  to  that  of  Uva  or  Lower  Udapusselawa. 
A nicer  climate  could  not  be  wished  for.  There  is 
a good  deal  of  fever  at  times,  but  it  is  of  a mild 
type.  It  would  seem  to  be  of  no  use  young  men  going 
there  without  money;  but  a few  hundreds  might  be 
very  well  investel  with  every  prospeotof  a good  return. 
— Local  "Times.” 


CEYLON  TEA  IN  LONDON. 

About  the  selling  of  our  teas  by  a Ceylon  Tea  Com- 
pany which  until  vary  recently,  hid  oonfined  its  entire 
attention  to  Oeylon  teas  pure  and  simple  ; and  that  the 
change  had  been  decided  upon  in  self-defence.  To 
confirm  these  words  of  your  correspondent,  let  me 
quote  from  the  Grocer’s  Review  the  prices  offered  by  the 
United  Kingdom  Tea  Company,  Limited,  whiob,  with 
every  other  tea-trading  company,  is  scrambling  for  all 
sorts  of  business,  and  appeals  to  the  grocer  for  order* 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  advertising  in  the  daily 
papers  for  the  grocers’  customers.  The  advertisement 
above  referred  to  runs  as  follows  : — 

“ Unaltered 
By  the  market  either  in 
Quality  or  Price. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  grocers  to  do  with  a 
fraction  less  profit  on  the  teas  they  retail ; on  the  con- 
trary, they  can  make  more  money  provided  they  place 
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gratis.” 

There  is  also  a line  about  “ Orders  of  £3  and  up- 
wards carriage  paid.”  As  it  is  not  quite  certain 
whether  this  refers  to  the  above  blends  or  packed 
Ceylon  teas  in  same  advertisement,  I do  not  remark 
further  on  the  item  of  carriage. 
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This  advertisement  of  the  United  Kingdom  Tea 
Company  is  on  a par  with  that  of  all  the  other  great 
firms.  The  tea  trade  is  “ cut”  like  every  other  trade, 
and  the  middleman,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  prices  of 
the  U.  K.  T.  Co.,  is  not  having  that  good  time  that  he 
is  popularly  supposed  to  enjoy.  To  sell  teas  at  9d  and 
lOd,  duty  paid,  is  simply  to  oonduct  business  at  a loss 
which  has  to  be  re-couped  out  of  the  higher  grades, 
and  the  cut-throat  competition,  which  is  a feature  of 
this-end-of-the-century  trading,  must  make  tbe  older 
firms,  like  Peek,  Winoh  & Oo.,  Hanson,  and  others, 
long  for  the  good  old  days  never  to  oome  back  aga:n. 
The  Ceylon  specialist  is  rather  given  to  make  little  of 
Indian  teas.  The  firm  which  attempts  to  send  out  tra- 
vellers to  sell  Ceylon  alone  will  find  out  by  bsrd  experi- 
ence that  the  traveller  wants  to  sell  what  the  trader 
a-k;  for.  He  will  not  long  encounter  being  shown  the 
door  by  being  unable  to  offer  any  other  sort  of  tea 
than  Ceylon  without  objection.  Whilst  the  packet 
trade  was  in  full  swing  he  had  the  whip  hand  of  other 
travellers,  because  he  was  offering  what  every  other 
traveller  was  offering,  with  the  advantage  of  his 
Ceylon  being  plainly  the  genuine  article.  But  the 
packet  trade  is  down  and  blends  are  up,  and  the 
traveller  worth  his  salt  must  have  blends  or  go  to  the 
firm  who  will  do  them. 

What  has  become  of  Ceylon  green  tea.  “In 
self-defence,”  tea  wholesalers  in  London  have  to 
go  back  to  “good  old  China”  for  this  article, 
which  has  a very  strong  hold  abroad  in  many  parts. 
Over  and  over  again  opportunities  of  foreign 
trade  have  been  missed  by  me,  because  I could 
not  supply  what  was  wanted,  viz.,  green  tea. 
Only  this  week  I have  executed  an  order  for  green 
tea  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  would  gladly  have  sent 
Oeylon,  as  it  would  have  saved  a special  label.  Price 
would  not  have  stopped  Oeylon  being  used,  as  a fiue 
tea  was  required  for  which  I paid  Is  5d.  1 should 

imagine  that  it  ought  to  pay  to  produce  green  tea 
to  compete  with  the  China  article.  It  is  useless  to 
say  let  them  drink  black.  I lately  attempted  this 
for  Morocco,  and  to  this  day  I have  not  sent  a pouud 
of  tea  to  that  market,  though  I had  excellent  chances 
of  an  established  trade,  although  I live  in  hupes  of 
doing  so.  Ceylon  first  by  ali  manner  of  means  is 
my  motto  ; but  if  they  won't  have  Oeylon  don’t  throw 
them  up,  but  peg  away  with  what  they  will  take,  and 
eventually  get  the  thin  eeJ  of  the  Oeylon  wedge  in 
and  then  drive  it  home. — A London  Cor.,  local  “Times.” 


ARTIFICIAL  INDIARUBBER. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of 
chemistry  during  tha  past  year  was  the  discovery  by 
an  English  professor  that  a substance  corresponding 
in  every  respect  to  indiarubber  may  be  produced  from 
oil  of  turpentine.  Dr.  W.  A.  Tilden  began  a series  of 
experiments  last  spring  with  a liquid  hydrocarbon  sub- 
stance, known  to  chemists  as  isoprerie,  a product  of 
the  destructive  distillation  of  indiarubber.  In  1884 
Dr.  Tilden  discovered  that  on  ident'eal  substance  was 
among  the  more  volatile  compounds  obtaine  i by  the 
aotion  of  moderate  heat  upon  oil  of  turpentine  and 
other  vegetable  oils,  snoh  as  rape  seed  oil,  linseed  oil 
and  castor  oil.  Isopr.  ne  is  a very  volatile  liquid, 
boiling  at  a temperature  of  about  36  degrees  Fahrenht  it. 
Chemical  analysis  shows  it  to  be  composed  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  in  the  proport'oos  from  five  to  tight. 
In  the  course  of  his  experiment;  Dr.  Tilden  found 
that  when  isoprene  is  brought  into  contact  with  strong 
acids,  such  as  aqueous  h drochloric  acid,  for  example, 
it  is  converted  into  a tough  elastic  solid,  which  is,  to 
all  appearanoes,  true  indiarubber. 

Specimens  of isopreoe  were  made  from  sever.l  vege- 
table oils  in  the  course  of  Dr.  Tilden’s  work  on  those 
compounds.  He  preserved  several  of  them  and  stowed 
the  bottles  containing  them  away  upon  an  unused  at' elf 
in  his  laboratory.  After  some  months  had  elapsed  he 
was  surprised  at  finding  the  < onteuts  of  the  bottles 
containing  the  substance  derived  from  the  turpentine 
ent  rely  changed  in  appearance.  In  place  of  a limpid, 
coloiloss  liqui  I the  bottles  contained  a dense  syrup,  | 
in  which  were  floating  several  large  masses  of  a solid  ■ 
of  a yellowish  color.  Upon  examination  this  turned  | 


out  to  be  indiarubber.  This  is  the  first  instance  on 
record  of  the  spontaneous  change  of  isoprene  into 
indiarubber.  Accordingto  the  doctor’s  hypothesis  this 
spontaneous  change  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  a small  quantity  of  acetic  or  forenic 
acid  had  been  produced  by  the  oxidizing  action  of  the 
air,  and  that  the  presenoe  of  this  compound  had  been 
the  mtans  of  transforming  the  rest.  Upon  inserting 
the  ordinary  chemical  test  paper  the  liquid  was  found 
to  be  slightly  acid.  It  yielded  asmall  portion  of  un- 
changed isoprene.  The  artificial  indiarubber  found 
floating  in  the  liquid  upon  analysis  showed  all  the 
constituents  of  natural  rubber.  Like  the  latter  it  con- 
sisted of  two  subs' ances,  one  of  which  was  more 
fo'uble  in  benzine  or  in  carbon  bisulphide  than  the 
other.  A solu'ion  of  the  artificial  rubber  in  benzine 
left  on  evaporation  a residue  which  agreed  in  all 
characteristics  with  the  residum  of  the  best  Para 
rubber  similarly  dissolved  and  evaporated.  The  arti- 
ficial rubber  was  Lund  to  unite  with  natural  rubber  in 
the  same  way  as  two  pieces  of  ordinary  pure  rubber, 
forming  a tough,  elastio  compound. 

Although  die  discovery  is  very  interesting  from  a che- 
mical point  of  view,  it  has  not  as  yet  aDy  commercial 
importance.  It  is  from  such  beginnings  as  these;  how- 
ever, that  cheap  chemical  substitutes  tor  many  natural 
products  have  been  developed.  Few  persons  outside 
of  those  directly  connected  with  rubber  industries 
realize  the  vast  quantities  imported  yearly  into  this 
country.  Last  year  there  were  brought  into  United 
States  ports,  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  tbe  oustoms 
officers,  no  less  than  34,348,000  pounds  of  indiarubber. 
Tbe  industry  has  been  steadily  progressive  since  the 
invention  of  machinery  for  manufacturing  it  into  the 
various  articles  of  every-day  use.  The  wonderful 
growth  of  the  indiarubber  interests  in  this  country 
will  b8  seen  from  the  statistics  oompiled  in  the  tenth 
census. 

Iu  1870  there  were  imported  5,132,000  pounds  at  an 
average  rata  of  $1  per  pound;  in  1880  the  imports 
were  17,835,000  pounds,  at  an  average  price  of  85  cents 
per  pound ; in  1890,  31,949,000  pounds  were  imported, 
at  an  average  price  of  75  cents  per  pound.  The  pre- 
sent price  of  Ind  arubbsr  varies  from  75  cen’s  per 
pound  for  the  Para  rubber  to  45  cents  per  pound  for 
the  cheapest  grade.  It  will  be  seen  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  increase  in  importations  the  price  of  the  raw 
material  remains  at  a comparatively  high  figure.  Many 
experiments  have  been  made  to  find  a Bubstanee  pos- 
sesing  the  same  properties  as  indiarubber,  but  which 
could  be  produced  at  a cheaper  rate. 

Many  of  the  compositions  whioh  have  been  invented 
have  been  well  adapted  for  use  for  certain  purposes  and 
have  beon  used  to  adulterate  the  pure  rubber,  but 
no  substance  has  been  produced  which  could  even 
approach  indiarubber  in  several  of  its  important 
characteristics.  There  has  never  been  a substance 
yet  recommended  as  a substitute  for  rubber  which 
possessed  the  extraordinary  elasticity  which  makes  it 
ind  spensable  in  tbe  manufacture  of  so  many  articles 
of  common  use.  Great  hopes  were  at  one  time  placed 
in  a product  prepared  from  linseed  oil.  It  was  found 
that  a material  could  be  produced  from  it  which  would 
to  a certain  extent  equal  indiarubber  compositions 
in  elasticity  and  toughness.  It  was  argued  that  lin- 
seed  oil  varnish,  when  correctly  prepared,  should  be 
clear,  aDd  dry  in  a few  hours  into  a transparent 
glossy  mars  of  great  tenacity.  By  changing  the 
mode  of  preparing  linseed  oil  varnish  in  so  far  as  to 
boil  the  oil  until  it  became  a very  thiok  fluid  and  spun 
threads,  when  it  was  taken  from  the  boiler,  a mass 
was  ob'ained  which  in  drying  assumed  a character 
resembling  that  of  a thick,  congealed  solution  of  glue. 

Rosin  was  ad  led  to  the  mass  while  hot,  in  a quantity 
depending  up  >n  the  product  designed  to  be  made,  and 
requiring  a greater  or  less  degree  of  elasticity. 

Many  other  recipei  have  been  advocated  at  different 
times  to  make  a product  resembling  caoutchouc  out 
of  linseed  oil  in  combination  with  other  substances, 
but  all  have  failed  to  give  satisfaction,  save  as  adul- 
terants to  pure  rubber. 

J Among  the  best  compounds  in  use  in  rubber  faotories 

: at  present  is  one  made  by  boiling  linsead  oil  to  the 

I consistetcy  of  thick  glue,  Unbleached  shellac  and 
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a small  quantity  of  lampblack  is  then  stirred  in. 
The  mass  is  boiled  and  stirred  until  thoroughly  mixed. 
It  is  then  placed  in  flat  vessels  exposed  to  the  air  to 
congeal.  While  stiil  warm  the  blocks  formed  in  the 
flat  vessels  are  passed  between  rollers  to  mix  it  as 
closely  as  possible.  This  compound  was  asserted  by 
its  inventor  to  be  a perfect  substitute  for  cioutchouc. 
It  was  also  stated  that  it  could  be  vulcanized.  This 
was  found  to  be  an  error,  however.  The  compound 
upon  the  addition  of  from  15  to  25  per  cent  ot  pure 
rubber  may  be  vulcanized  and  used  as  a substitute 
for  vulcanized  rubber.  Compounds  of  coal  tar,  asphalt, 
&o.,  with  caoutchouc  have  been  frequently  tested,  hut 
they  can  only  be  used  for  very  inferior  goods.  The 
need  for  a substitute  for  guttapercha  is  even  more 
acute  than  for  artificial  indiarubber.  A compound 
used  in  its  stead  for  many  purposes  is  known  a3  French 
guttapercha.  This  possesses  nearly  all  the  properties 
of  guttapercha.  It  may  be  frequently  used  tor  the 
same  purposes  and  has  the  advantage  of  not  cracking 
wbxen  exposed  to  the  air.  Its  inventors  claim  that  it 
was  a perfect  substitute  for  indiarubber  and  gu  ta- 
percba,  fully  as  elastic  and  tough  and  not  susceptible 
to  injury  from  great  pressure  of  bLh  temperature. 
The  composition  ot  this  ambitious  subs  ance  is  as 
follows  : one  part  by  weight,  of  equal  parts  of  Wood, 
tar,  oil  and  coal  tar  oil,  or  of  the  latter  alone,  is  heated 
for  several  hours  at  a temperature  of  from  252  to  270 
deg.  Fah.,  with  two  parts,  by  weight,  ot  hemp  oil, 
until  the  mass  can  be  drawn  into  threads.  Then  one- 
half  part,  by  weight,  of  linseed  oil,  thickened  by 
boiling,  is  added.  To  each  100  parts  of  the  compound 
one-twentieth  to  one-tenth  part  ot  . zokeri  e and  the 
same  quantity  of  spermaceti  are  added.  Tbe  entire 
mixture  is  then  again  heated  to  252  deg.  Fab.,  and 
one-fifteenth  to  one-twelfth  part  of  sulphur  is  added. 
The  substance  thus  obtained  upon  cooling  is  worked 
up  in  a similar  manner  to  ^natural  iodiarubber.  It 
has  not  been  successfully  used,  however,  without  the 
addition  of  a quautity  of  pure  rubber  to  give  it  the 
requisite  elasticity.  A substitute  for  guttapercha  is 
obtained  by  boiling  the  bark  of  the  b rch  tree,  es- 
pecially the  outer  part,  in  water  over  an  open  tire. 
This  produces  a black  fluid  mass  which  quickly  be- 
comes solid  and  compact  upon  exposure  to  air. 

Each  guttapercha  and  indiarubber  factory  has  a 
formula  of  its  own  for  making  up  substances  as  nearly 
identical  with  the  natural  products  as  poss'ble,  whicn 
“ nSed  to  adulterate  the  rubber  and  guttapercha 
used  >n  the  factory.  No  one  has  as  yet,  however, 
suceeded  in  discovering  a perfect  substitute  for  either 
rubber  or  guttapercha. 

Isoprene,  from  which  Dr,  T.lden  produced  Inara- 
ubber  is  comparatively  a new  product,  as  derived 
from  oil  of  turpentine.  It  yet  remaps  to  be  seen 
T bother  rubber  can  be  synthetically  produced  cer- 
^-nly  and  cheaply.  The  result  of  further  experiments 

...  le  awaited  with  interest,  as  tbe  produc  ion  of  artt- 
1 rUbber  at  modeiate  cost  would  be  an  event  of 
euornftus  importance.— Off,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter. 

Coffee-planting  is  being  pushed  on  the  West 
Coast  of  British  North  Borneo  by  Mr.  R.M.  Little, 
the  Resident,  and  by  Mr.  P.F.  Wise,  who  are 
distributing  Liberian  seeds  and  seedlings  among 
the  natives.  The  system  adopted  in  Java  ensures 
the  planting  by  each  man  of  at  least  fifty  cofft  e trees, 
the  produce  of  which  must  be  sold  to  the  Go- 
vernment at  a fixed  price. — Indian  Agriculturist , 
April  22. 

Penang. — A small  plantation  of  economics  at  the 
end  of  the  garden  includes  Camphor,  Nam-Nam,  a 
native  fruit ; Cola  Nut,  like  Cocoa, . from  New  5 
Chinese  Leeches,  Jack  and  Bread  Fruits.  This  has 
been  made  too  recently  for  any  results,  but  in  time 
the  experience  gained  in  this  garden  will  doubtless 
prove  useful  to  the  planters  in  the  island.  Opposite 
this  near  a Poinciana  regia  and  voung  Grevillea 
robusta  are  different  kinds  of  rubber  plants,  and 
some  Liberian  Coffee ; a curious  rubber  is  Landol- 
phia  Kirki,  a climber  from  Africa. — A Traveller's 
Notes,— Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


CEYLON  TEA  PLANTATION  COMPANY,  LTD. 

THE  PREMIER  CEYLON  COY. — TOTAL  DIVIDEND  FOR 
1892  EQUAL  TO  15  PER  CENT. 


We  are  very  pleased  to  learn  from  Mr.  Talbot, 
the  Ceylon  Manager  of  the  above  Company,  that 
he  has  received  a telegram  advising  that  the 
directors  have  declared  a final  dividend  of  8 per  cent 
making  the  total  for  the  past  year  equal  to  15  per  cent. 
As  a considerable  portion  of  tbe  development  of  the 
young  estates  has  been  charged  to  upkeep  during 
i892,  and  the  sum  of  £6,275  written 

off  for  depreciation,  as  well  as  £5,000 
added  to  the  Reserve  Fund,  (making  the 

latter  up  to  £25,000), — the  results  of  last 

year’s  working  may  be  looked  upon  as  very 
satisfactory.  We  heartily  congratulate  the  Direc- 
tors, Mr.  Talbot  and  the  local  Staff  generally,  on 
the  good  results  to  their  labours. 


A NEW  TEA  BREAKER. 

A patent  has  just  been  taken  out  in  the  names 
of  Mr.  Wm.  Cameron,  planter,  Ytbanside,  and  Mr. 
Jas.  Brown  of  Messrs.  Brown  & Co  , Hatton,  for  a 
new  tea  breaker  called  the  Equalizer  ” A model 
of  it  and  samples  of  tea  broken  by  it  have  been 
on  exhibition  at  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Brown 
& Co.  and  they  have  so  commended  themselves 
to  men  of  experience  in  tea  manufacture  that  quite 
a number  of  orders  has  already  been  placed  with 
the  firm.  The  "Equalizer”  differs  from  other 
breakers  in  this  respect  that  it  breaks  the  tea  longi- 
tudinally instead  of  across.  It  is  of  very  simple  oon- 
struotion  consisting  ohiefly  of  two  plates  with  fingers 
or  batons  which  come  together  and  crush  the  tea 
between  them,  the  pressure  being  regulated  by  an 
adjustible  weight.  The  novelty  of  course  consists 
of  the  action  of  the  two  plates  and  the  incisions 
on  the  face  of  them.  The  machine  can  be  worked 
either  by  hand  or  by  power  and  can  be  supplied 
with  or  without  sifters.  It  is  somewhat  like 
Sutor’s  roll  breaker  and  sifter  made  by  the  same 
firm,  and,  as  we  have  already  stated,  has 
caught  the  fancy  of  many.  The  principal  oredit 
for  the  invention  is  due  we  believe  to  Mr. 
Cameron  who  has  devoted  his  attention  for  a 
number  of  years  to  the  improvement  of  tea 
machinery,  and  we  cordially  congratulate  him 
upon  this  latest  development  of  his  inventive 
genius.  Tbe  manufacturers  are  also  to  be  com- 
plimented upon  the  manner  in  which  thoy  have 
carried  out  the  idea  of  the  inventor. 


TEA  CULTIVATION  AND  PROSPECTS 
IN  CEYLON. 

(By  a Planter  of  experience.) 

MR,  JOHN  HUGHES’  CONCLUSIONS  : QUALITY  V.  QUANTITY. 
HOW  “ ASSAM”  BEAT  ‘‘  CEYLON’’  IN  1892. 

ECONOMY  OF  LABOUR  AND  THE  NEW  PATENT  TEA 
PLUCKER3. 

I don’t  know  what  to  say  about  Hughes'  con- 
clusion. But  I do  know,  that  unless  in  very  small 
quantities  fine  teas  do  not  pay.  While  only  a 
few  estates  make  them,  their  eiand-out-pric  < may 
be  worth  getting.  But  some  cf  the  largo  p.  ck  t 
distributors  make  their  ‘ finest  tea  in  the  world’ 
out  of  very  oheap  material.  And  until  they 
raise  their  retail  price,  they  must  do  bo,  as  one 
way  or  another  profit  and  expenses,  they  mak«  41 
per  lb. 
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Yes,  Assam  beat  us  in  price  in  1892  ; but  I also 
know,  some  of  those  interested,  regret  they  W6nt  for 
quality  instead  of  quantity. 

Some  one  ridiculed  my  figures  a few  months  ago 
when  I said  2-7ths  of  our  labour  might  be  saved 
by  using  patent  dippers,  instead  of  Coropy’s  deft  and 
agile  fingers. 

Since  then  I have  been  looking  closely  into  the 
matter,  and  have  seen  many  times,  the  fields  on 
which  the  maohines  have  been  used,  in  the  Dikoya 
district,  as  well  as  tried  them  myself.  Throwing 
out  weeding  which  is  almost  roughly  done  by  con. 
traots,  I find  that  of  22,000  coolies  working  in  6 
months  14,000  were  plucking. 

Taking  151b.  as  the  average  by  hand  plucking 
Bnd  30  lb.  by  machine  (much  under  what  is  really 
the  case)  I would  have  saved  half  my  plucking 
force,  or  7,000  coolies — or  rather  more  than  2-7ths 
-Q.  E.  D. 

The  “dippers”  ia  use  are  about  as  clumsy, 
flimsy  and  expensive  as  patents  generally  are  at 
first.  But  the  principle  once  established,  a cheap, 
handy,  well-made  tool  will  follow,  Already  women 
work  them  as  well  as  men,  and  a large  wide-mouthed 
basket  hanging  at  its  side,  has  displaced  its 
awkward  and  troublesome  cradle  whioh  was  attaohed 
to  the  cooly’s  back. 


TROUT  ACCLIMATISATION  IN  THE 
EAST. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Nilgiri  Game  Association  tor  some 
interesting  information  relating  to  the  latest  attempt 
to  imrodnee  treat  into  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the 
Blue  Mountains.  It  will  be  remembered  that  last 
Df-cember  the  Association  had  the  bad  luck  to  lose 
a batch  of  ova  imported  in  the  “Golcooda”  owing  to 
their  being  frozen  to  death  in  theice  bouse.  Undeterred 
b>  this  misfortune,  as  by  many  previous  pieces  of  ill 
luck — evidently  in  the  lexicon  of  N.  G.  A.  there  is  no 
such  word  as  fail,  and  if  continued  effort  in  the  face 
of  frequent  disappointments  merit  success,  then  the 
Association  certainly  deserves  it — a telegram  was 
despatched  to  Mr.  Silk,  the  Superintr ndent  of  tbe 
Marquis  of  Exeter’s  Fish  Hatcheries  at  Burgleigh 
Park,  Stamford,  to  despatch  immediately  20,000  more 
ova  on  the  24th  December.  U<  fortunately  Mr  Silk  de- 
layed despatching  the  ova  till  tbe  27th  January,  when  a 
ca  e was  shipped  by  the  ‘‘Manora.”  To  meet  her,  the 
Honorary  Secretary  went  ’o  Madras,  cleere.i  the  case  of 
ova  on  2nd  March,  and  arrived  with  it  at  Ootacamund  on 
4th.  When  the  case  was  unpacked  the  ova  were  found  to 
be  in  splendid  order,  the  percentage  of  dead  ova  being 
very  snail.  Unfortunately  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  hatching  boxes  hod  risen  to  67  d grees 
aud  ice  had  to  be  put  in  to  reduce  it,  but  it  was  not 
found  practicable  to  keep  the  temperature  below  60 
degrees  even  with  ice.  The  daily  loss  of  ova  ftom 
this  cause  amounted  to  about  200  till  the  24th  March 
when  they  began  to  batch  out.  Previous  to  hatching 
out  the  temperature  ot  the  water  fell  for  several  days 
to  55  degrees  on  an  average,  owiDg  to  thunderstorms 
wh  ch  brought  down  a considerable  amount  of  silt. 
A sudden  rise  of  temperature  on  the  24th  and  25ih 
March  was  most  prejudicial,  and  the  loss  of  ova  great. 
A large  number  of  the  fry  hatched  out  died  imme- 
diately, some  when  only  halt  out  of  the  eggs.  Oo 
the  2nd  April  only  293  fry  were  left  and  some  70  ova. 
The  number  of  Iry  cud  ova  gradually  decreased  till  oo 
the  8th  April  only  201  healthy  fry  had  survived. 
These  to  far  appear  to  he  getting  on  well,  though  the 
ova  sacs  have  not  yet  been  completely  absorbed. 

A few  particulars  regarding  the  packing  of  the  ova, 
their  transport,  and  subsequent  treatment  may  ho 
of  interest  to  others  engaged  in  similar  enterprises, 
such  as  our  Ceylon  friends  and  the  Debra  Dun 
Fishing  Association,  which  has  been  somewhat  unsuc- 
cessful of  late  in  its  expen  ive  experiments  dealing 
with  the  “ Golconda  first — the  ova  sent  out  in  that 
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vessel  were  packed  in  a case  so  large  that  it  could 
not  be  go  out  of  the  ice  bouse  without  first  un- 
screwing t and  lifting  it  out  sideways.  The  ova 
wpre  packed  in  cloth  with  ootton  wool  above  them. 
When  the  case  was  taken  into  the  ioe  house  and  out 
of  it  sideways,  the  ova  all  collected  in  a mass  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  trays,  where  they  were  subsequently 
frozen.  When  these  ova  were  removed  from  the  trays 
it  was  found  necessary  to  thaw  the  frozen  cotton  and 
ova  by  pouring  cold  water  over  them,  and  when  the 
ova  were  put  into  the  hatching  boxes,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  of  which  wns  then  46  degrees,  they 
all  immediately  turned  opaque,  due  to  their  being 
thawed. 

To  avoid  any  such  misfortune  with  the  shipment  by 
the  “Manora”  Mr.  Silk  was  given  clear  instructions 
to  pack  the  ova  in  a box  which  could  be  conveniently 
removed  out  of  tbe  cool  house  upright,  and  instead 
of  the  ice  tray  being  screwed  on  to  tbe  ova  box  it 
wes  arranged  to  fix  it  on  with  hooks.  The  ova  were 
to  be  packed  in  Irish  water  moss  and  the  case  slung 
m the  cool  room.  The  result  was  that  these  direc- 
tions having  been  carefully  attended  to,  and  the 
butcher  of  the  ship  having  daily  filled  tbe  ice  tray 
with  fresh  ioe  the  ova,  as  already  mentioned  arrived 
in  excellent  condition.  Tbe  exact  dimensions  of  the 
ova  box  beiDg  previously  known,  the  Honorary 
Secretary  was  provided  with  a deal  box  exactly 
three  inches  wider  every  way.  The  ova  case  was  plaoed 
in  the  deal  box,  crushed  ice  filled  in  all  round  it  and 
the  whole  covered  up  with  blankets,  it  was  slung  up 
and  removed  to  the  deck  and  then  ashore  The  box 
was  then  kept  in  a hotel,  the  temperature  being  taken 
every  half  hour,  and  kept  at  38  degrees.  At  5 pm 
the  case  was  removed  to  the  Railway  station,  and 
s'ung  to  the  roof  of  a third  class  compartment,  two 
attendants  being  employed  the  whole  nieht  in  renew- 
ing the  ice,  of  which  a supply  0f  400  lb.  was  taken. 
From  Mettapollium  the  oase  was  carried  by  relays  of 
coolies  to  Coonoor  where  it  arrived  at  7 p.m.  The 
next  morning  the  case  was  carried  into  Ootacamund 
and  the  ova  placed  in  the  hatching  boxes. 

Next  year  it  is  proposed  to  import  Rainbow  trout 
ova,  aca  Loch  Leven  trout  ova  in  November  eo  as  to 
obviate  allchaucesof  failure. — Asian. 


NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

Indian  Tea  at  Chicago  —Mr,  Blechynden  and 
those  who  have  charge  of  Indian  tea  interests  at 
Chicago  are  not  to  be  outdone  by  their  Ceylon  rivals 
From  an  American  paper  just  received  we  find  that 
there  are  the  usual  sensational  headlines  to  a notice 
oi  the  Indian  tea  exhibits  at  tho  “ World's  Fair  ” 
Then  follows  an  account  of  the  tea  industry.  It  will 
not  be  the  fault  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  tea  planters 
and  their  representatives  in  the  United  States  if 
the  reproach  once  urged  against  Americans  that 
they  drank  the  worst  tea  in  the  world  is  not  wined 
out  altogether.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
headlines  referred  to  “ From  Old  Bombay  ” 

Indian  Merchants  Prepare  an  Exhibit  of  Tea  ” 
“Lqokmgfor  New  Markets.”  “They  wish  to  Es- 
tablish Trade  with  America.”  “ A Structure  of 
Oriental  Architecture  to  be  Erected  at  Jackson 
r .ark'  Queen  Victoria’s  Asiatic  domain,  the  Em- 
pire of  India,  will  be  represented  at  the  fair  with 
a comprehensive  exhibit,  which  will  be  housed  in  a 
special  bunding  of  distinctively  Eastern  architecture.” 

Coffee  fob  Membebs  op  Pabliament.— On  Thur- 
day  afternoon  the  Port  Office  authorities  at  the  House 
of  Commons  were  alarmed,  the  Daily  News  says,  by 
the  arrival  of  an  uopreot  dentedly  large  connitiim-  n't  of 
parcel-.  They  Iroked  like  fine  of  dynamite,  and  were 
tound  to  exceed  700  in  Dumber.  Each  cf  the  670 
members  oi  tLe  House  had  a packet  addressed  to 
him  bj  Lime  and  style,  an  additional  half-hundred 
b- n.-g  on  ect-d  to  officials  aDd  others  connected  with 
the  House  On  h ver  ligation  it  appeared  that  this 
access  nf  business  "as  dne  to  the  enterprise  of  a 
firm  in  the  City  who,  as  they  wrote,  “in  view  of  the 
debate  of  tomorrow,  beg  your  bind  acceptance 
ol  a half-pound  tin  of  our  freshly-roasted  pure  oolfee  ” 

. and  C.  Mail , April  4. 
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VARIOUS  AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 

Electric  Light  in  Tea  Factories. — The  nth' r lay 
— writes  a correspondent — I was  shown  over  Mr.  T.  N. 
Chiistie’s  factory,  which  was  brilliantly  illuminated  by 
electrio  light  (five  acres  in  each  room;  the  whole  of 
which  was  put  up  by  Mr.  Ohristie  himself,  and  is 
a great  success.  Mr.  Christie  is  about  to  intro- 
duce it  into  his  bungalow,  which  has  already  eot 
electric  bells  in  every  room. — Local  “ Independent.” 

The  Agei-Horticultural  Society  cf  Madras. — 
From  the  Annual  Report  which  has  reached  us 
we  quote  as  follows  : — 

The  season  of  1892,  was  unfortunately  a continu- 
ance, more  or  less,  of  the  drought  of  the  preceding 
two  years,  only  42  inches  being  registered  at  the 
Madras  observatory.  The  season  however  commenced 
favourably  and  gave  ns  22  inches,  and  enabled  us  to 
finish  the  planting  out  ot  many  Palma  which  wire 
not  before  repre  ented  by  living  specimens  in  the 
garden  grounds;  many  other  kinds  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  more  lowly  perennials  were  planted,  where  space 
existed,  or  where  it  was  found  desirable  to  throw  more 
colour  into  the  landscape,  tome  very  choice  and 
showy  varieties  of  Hibiscus  lending  themselves  ad- 
mirably to  the  purpose. 

Preparing  Bones  for  Manure. — The  fineness  to 
which  bones  are  ground  is  an  important  consider- 
ation as  to  their  value.  The  finer  the  meal  so  much 
the  more  readily  will  it  putrefy  and  dissolve  in  the 
soil  and  so  much  sooner  will  the  crops  be  fed. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  grinding  fresh,  raw  bones. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty,  they  are  generally  steamed 
or  carried  through  some  prooess  whereby  the  fat 
is  extracted.  Steamed  or  desiccated  bones  if  not 
very  strongly  steamed,  are  better  for  fertilizers  than 
raw  bones.  This  is  contrary  to  the  general  belief 
but  raw  bones  contain  the  fat,  which  is  not  only 
useless  to  the  plant,  but  adds  weight  and  clogs  the 
meal,  and  hinders  decomposition  of  the  bone  in  the 
soil.  Of  course  the  steaming  process  must  not  be 
oarried  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  extract  the  nitro- 
genous portions  of  the  bone. — Indian  Agriculturist. 

Erythroxylon  Coca  in  Fiji. — Mr.  Keppel  having 
handed  to  the  Agricultural  Society  for  distribution 
some  paobets  of  seeds  of  the  above  plant,  we  give 
somo  particulars  of  it  with  which  he  has  furnished 
us.  [Extracts  from  the  T.  A.  &c.  then  follow  and 
finally  the  editor  says: — After  this  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  everyone  receiving  seed  will  do  his  very  best 
to  make  them  successful  plants,  for  it  is  a good 
commercial  crop,  as  will  be  Been  when  so  little 
preparation  is  neoesssry,  while  the  yield  is  over 
£50  ($300)  per  acre.  It  is  entirely  an  experiment 
in  bringing  it  here,  for  while  the  temperature  will 
suit  the  soil  and  climate  are  altogether  different 
to  that  it  meets  with  in  its  home;  ours  may  im 
prove  it  or  the  reverse  may  happen  ; intelligent  and 
painstaking  experiment  is  the  only  way  to  decide 
— Samoa  Times. 

Tea  from  Natal.— We  duly  chronicled  the  fact  at 
the  time  when  last  season.  South  African  tea  was 
offered  at  Mincing  Lane,  that  some  12,000  lb.  from 
Natal  had  found  purchasers  at  what  we  supposed  was 
a remunerative  price.  Whatever  the  nett  receipts 
by  the  producers,  it  has  given  encouragement  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  a more  heroic  effort  for  the  season 
now  coming  on,  for  we  learn,  on  the  highest  authority, 
that  over  half  a million— 590,000— pounds  of  tea  will 
be  offered  in  London  for  public  competition.  We 
do  not  hear  that  any  improvement  has  been  effected 
in  curing  the  leaf,  the  necessity  for  which  was 
pointed  out  at  the  time,  and  as  this  is  stated  to 
have  affected  the  price  paid  at  the  sale,  one  would 
have  thought  the  experience  paid  for  wou  d have 
had  a different  result.  They  are  easy-going  folks  in 
the  colony — whose  jubilee  will  he  celebrated  next 
year — but  things  might  be  made  even  more  easy 
than  they  are  if  just  a trifle  more  enterprise  were 
shown  in  these  early  days  of  tea  making. — 
Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


Lightning  Killing  Tea.— Such  is  the  re- 
port from  a Keiani  Valley  correspondent  we  gave 
yesterday  (April  26th)  • 60  bushes  of  tea  killed 
out  by  lightning  on  the  top  of  a hill ; a large 
rock  close  by,  being  also  split  up.  We  do  not 
remember  hearing  of  tea  or  coffee  being  killed  by 
lightning  in  Oeylon  before  this  ? 

Quinine  in  America.— Judging  from  a recent 
report  of  the  quinine  market,  it  seems  (says  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  April  22nd)  that  the  consump- 
tion of  this  sil-important  medicine,  though  still  rea- 
lising low  prioes,  is  on  the  increase.  Brunswick  manu- 
factured quinine  was  fetching  last  month  only  a 
trifle  over  8d  per  cz.  It  was  stated  bv  a New  York 
huuse  that  the  imports  of  quinine  (as  sulphate  a d 
in  the  bark)  into  the  United  States  in  1892  amounted 
at  least  to  4, 500, COO  cz.,  or  half  the  estimated  out- 
put of  all  the  factories  in  tbe  world.  As  it  is  said 
to  be  a well-known  fact  that  stocks  in  the  States 
are  lighter  than  usnal,  it  is  argued  that  the  oon- 
sumption  of  quinine  in  Ameiica  must  be  on  tbe 
increase  ; also  that  generally  all  over  »be  world  the 
consumption  is  ahead  of  the  production,  and  that 
the  deficiency  is  supplied  bj  the  surplus  stocks  of 
former  year?.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  good  news  far 
Cinchona  planters. 

Tea  Duties  in  China.— The  annual  discus- 
sion on  this  subject  has  commenced  in  the  China 
papers,  the  N.  C.  Herald  of  10th  March  leading 
off  with  two  li  tters  under  the  beading  of  “ The 
Ruinous  Imposts  on  Tea.”  The  writer  of  the  first 
letter  refers  to  the  great  falling-off  in  the  exports 
of  black  tea  from  China  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
equal  to  116i  millions  in  the  past  twelve  years  ; 
and  adds  that  “ at  this  rate  it  will  take  ODly 
four  years  more  to  entirely  extinguish  the  China 
trade  in  Blaok  Tea  to  England.”  This  enormous 
decrease  and  the  consequent  loss  and  distress  in 
China  he  attributes  to  the  crushing  taxation  of  the 
artiole,  amountingto  from30to80per  cent  on  thecoet; 
aDd  he  complains  bitterly  of  the  aotion  (or  rather 
inaotion)  of  the  authorities  in  the  matter.  He 
then  goes  on  to  show  that  in  the  oase  of  other 
markets,  such  as  Australia,  North  America,  and 
Russia,  the  state  of  affairs  is  very  little  better. 
He  concludes  by  saying  : — 

As  the  period  ut  wh'ch  we  are  entitled  to  Treaty 
Revision  does  i ot  recur  until  1898  I fear  that  Dothing 
can  be  done  as  regards  ihe  export  duty,  but  surely  the 
li l in  taxation  can  be  dealt  with,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
thfct  the  able  British  Minister  now  at  Pekin  will  grap- 
ple with  ibis  prtssing  ques  ion,  so  long  neglected. 

The  other  writer  supports  the  contentions  of  the 
first,  and  states  that  a petition  on  the  subject,  to 
the  Viceroy  Li,  is  being  drawn  up.  Ho  concludes 
his  letter  as  follows  ; — 

London  advices  for  a year  or  more  past  have  pointed  to 
a desire  on  the  [art  of  many  consumers  to  revert  to  tbe 
use  of  China  tea, and  there  are  evidences  that  if  cheap- 
ness and  quality  could  be  combined  aD  impetus  would 
be  given  to  the  ret  abilitation  of  China  congou,  but  at 
prt  sent,  in  spite  ot  the  unsatisfactory  result  to  grower,’, 
middlemen  a’  d exporters  alike,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
quality  considered,  China  congou  is  about  the  dearest 
kind  of  tea  in  use  in  England.  With  the  exception  of 
the  nega.ive  quafiiy  of  possessing  less  tauuin  than 
Briiisb-growu  tea,  there  are  no  points  ot  fragrance, 
s' ran, vth,  or  palatable  ness  in  it  of  which  an  energetic 
grocer  could  brag  to  attract  customers.  The  London 
d<  alers  i equirs  a sounder,  better,  more  cleanly  article 
than  ti  e China  congou  of  today  presents  before  they 
can  take  hold  of  it  and  laud  its  excellences.  More  at- 
tention would  undoubtedly  be  given  to  these  points 
if  the  taxation  were  not  so  ruinously  exhaus'ive,  and  as 
the  Cbiuese  are  universally  acknowledged  to  have  by 
far  the  finr  si  raw  material  to  work  on  iu  the  leaf  of 
their  lea  plant,  we  still  hope  to  again  see  it  take  ihe 
front  rank  iu  the  Tea  Trade  for  its  manulactured 
article. 


June  i,  1893.] 
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Scarcity  of  Cattle. — There  is  evidently  a 
scaroity  of  cattle  and  especially  of  milch  cows  at 
present  in  Ceylon  from  the  demand  and  inquiry 
we  hear  on  every  side.  And  yet  this  being  a time 
of  scarce  and  dear  food  in  Southern  India,  cattle 
ought  to  be  readily  purchased  at  moderate  rates 
there  and  the  present  should  be  a good  time  to 
make  a suitable  selection  and  importation.  A sale 
of  draught  cattle  took  plaoa  today  (April  29th). 

Inland  Transport  of  Tea. — Carts,  it  seems 
continue  to  beat  the  railway  in  some  d.rectiona  : 
tea  from  Bogawantalawu  for  instance,  we  are  told, 
cost  If  cents  (by  cart  and  rail)  to  Co  ombo. 
From  the  Balangoda  estates  over  the  range,  it  can 
be  delivered  in  Colombo  at  1J  cent.  But  then  the 
difference  in  time, — especially  in  wet  weather,  is 
surely  worth  something  even  in  su.h  a comparison 
as  this. — We  learn  that  while  planters  in  the 
Kalutara  district  near  the  river  send  their  produce 
by  boat  to  the  capital  utilising  the  canal,  those 
farther  back,  prefer  to  cart  to  Kalutara  and  thence 
despatch  by  rail. 

The  Balangoda  Tea  District  has  evidently 
by  no  means  attained  its  full  limits  : we  have 
information  of  quite  a number  of  extensions,  new 
clearings  &o,  in  the  district  and  fear  there  is 
going  to  be  a considerable  addition  to  the  tea 
area  there,  so  favorable  are  the  prospects.  If  only 
there  was  encouragement  in  the  tea  market,  and 
consequent  justification  for  the  Government  to 
sell  land, — a splendid  new  district  oould  be  carved 
out  of  the  30,000  to  40,000  acres  of  Crown  forest 
available  between  Maskeliya  and  Balangoda,  and 
the  Maskeliya  road  could  be  prolonged  on  an  easy 
gradient,  to  open  up  such  a district.  But  we  must 
all  wait  until  the  Australian  and  American 
markets  are  fully  won  lor  Ceylon  teas,  before 
encouraging  so  big  a planting  order. 

Sale  of  ApFLes  and  Pears.— Messrs.  Venn  & Oo. 
of  York  Street  htld  a brisk  sale  of  the  apples  and  pears 
the  firm  received  on  from  Australia  by  the  P.  &0  .s.s. 
“ Oceana.”  There  was  a large  attendance  of  bidders,  the 
Moormen  predominat  ng  aud  as  usual  endeavonred  to 
keep  down  prices.  Mr.  Foster  was  too  cunning  for  them 
and  dispoted  of  the  fruits  in  a very  quick  manner, 
so  that  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  apples  especially 
went  to  the  gentlemen  present.  During  the  progress 
of  the  sale  telephone  messages  poured  into  the  office 
from  several  gentlemen  in  the  Fort  who  asked  that 
oases  of  the  fruit  might  be  reserved,  but  nis  was  useless 
as  the  consignment  received  for  sale  went  under  the 
hammer.  Good  prices  were  realised  and  the  mauner 
in  wnich  the  sale  passed  off  has  acted  as  au  induce- 
ment to  Auctioneers  to  get  up  a large  consignment. 
Shortly  after  the  sale  it  was  a pleasing  sight  to  see 
the  apples,  hawked  about  for  sale  by  Moormen — aud 
at  fabulous  prioes  I 

Potatoes  and  Electricity. — The  Scientific  writer 
to  the  London  Globe  has  the  following  which  ought 
to  interest  Mr.  Nock: — 

In  order  to  test  the  conclusions  of  M.  Spechnew, 
director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Kew,  a French 
horticulturist,  M.  E.  Lagrange,  has  cultivated  potatoes 
in  a field  divided  into  three  parts,  all  of  the  same 
soil  and  exposure.  One  section  was  culti<ated  after 
the  manner  of  Spechnew,  tlie  potatoes  being  planted 
between  plates  of  ziuc  and  copper  connected  above 
the  soil  by  wires  so  as  to  form  earlh  batteries  with 
a current  through  the  ground  where  the  potatoes 
Were  growing.  The  second  section  was  cultivated  in 
the  oidinary  way  without  eleotricity.  The  third 
section  was  provided  with  small  lightning  rods 
thrust  iDto  the  soil  between  the  potatoes  until  their 
ends  were  on  a level  with  the  tubers.  The  yield 
of  the  third  section  was  much  better  than  that  of  the 
other  two  sections,  and  was  obtained  15  days  sooner. 
The  ratio  of  the  crops  in  the  different  sections  were 
as  78,  80,  and  103.  The  first  section,  although  poor 
i»  roots  gave  an  exceptionally  rigorous  foliage. 


The  Income  from  Land. — Lord  Carrington 
stated  in  a reoent  speech  that  his  spending  inoome 
from  his  land  rents  now  was  only  half  of  what  it 
was  when  he  inherited  his  21,000  or  22,000  acres 
property  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Red  Spider  and  Blight. — It  will  be  seen 
that  among  the  list  of  reoent  Indian  Patent 
detailed  elsewhere,  there  is  one  for  a remedy  for 
the  above  well-known  enemy  of  tea.  We  must 
hear,  however,  how  far  it  may  be  successful  from 
practical  men  in  the  Indian  tea  districts. 

Prof.  Stewart’s  receipt  for  killing  lice  on  cattle  is 
as  follows  : Mix  one  part  of  liquid  carbolic  acid  with 
ten  parts  of  rain  water.  The  carbolic  acid  being  heavier, 
thorough  mixing  should  be  had.  Then  slice  up  thin 
some  oastile  soap,  aud  mix  this  diluted  carbolic  acid 
well  with  the  soap.  This  will  make  a plastic  substance 
which  can  be  rubbed  in  the  hair,  and  Professor 
Stewart  says  it  is  quite  effective. — Southern  Planter. 

Ceylon  Tea. — With  reference  to  growls 
about  our  teas  falling  away  in  quality  on  pro- 
perties as  years  go  by,  a planter  who  sees  much 
of  the  country  writes: — “ I know  places  that  have 
gone  off,  and  others  that  have  improved  in  quality 
during  the  last  year!  I fancy  plucking  and  the 
weather  have  a lot  to  do  with  the  quality,  but  no 
doubt  tea  is  a subject  we  have  all  a great  deal  to 
learn  about  yet,  if  we  ever  do  master  it,  which  I 
much  doubt.” 

Coffee  in  the  Philippines. — The  Comercio  be* 
wails  the  heavy  decline  in  coffee-growing  in  the 
Philippine  islands,  where  formerly  it  was  a leading 
export  artiole.  In  the  provinces  of  Batangas  and 
Cavite,  the  crops  of  the  berry,  so  abundant  in 
years  gone  by,  have  shrunk  to  miserably  low 
figures,  owing  to  canker  having  Beized  upon  the 
roots  of  the  plants.  Buin  has  fallen  upon  many 
families  who  earned  their  living  by  this  line  of 
cultivation,  The  canker  arises  from  a worm  and 
has  defied  every  effort  to  trace  out  its  cause. 
The  natural  history  and  habits  of  the  worm  are 
now  well  known,  but  not  one  investigator  has  found 
out  any  remedy  for  the  canker.— Straits  Times. 

Cinchona  Bark. — Messrs.  C-  M.  and  C. 
Woodhouse  published  statistics  in  a recent  circular 
of  the  Bark  exports  from  Caylon,  India  and  Java, 
and  in  making  a comparison  they  double  the 
weight  of  Java,  because  Java  bark  is,  on  an  average, 
twioe  as  rioh  that  of  Ceylon  or  India.  With  this 
allowance,  the  total  for  the  past  four  years  oompares 
as  follows 


1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 


22,379,248  lb, 
25,656,217  do. 
26,112,544  do. 
23,685,447  do. 


The  falling-off  of  the  last  year  was  in  India  and 
Java  bark,  the  latter  showing  a decrease  from  1891 
of  1,500,000  1b.  and  India  of  about  670,0001b., 
while  Ceylon  shows  an  increase  of  1,300,000 
The  totals  for  1892  were  a3  follows  :— 


Ceylon  ...  6,846,741  lb. 

Iudia  ...  ...  2,456,024  do. 

Java  7,191,341  do. 

As  regards  1893,  Messrs.  Woodhouse  inoline  to  our 
estimate  of  about  5,000,000  lb  for  the  export  of 
this  year.  India  is  not  expected  to  ship  more  than 
2i  million  lb.  while  it  is  unlikely  also  that  Java 
will  exceed  the  export  of  last  year,  unless  there 
should  come  especial  enoouragemeut  through  a 
rise  in  prioes.  Meantime  the  demand  for  quinine 
goes  on  increasing,  the  export  from  Germany  alone, 
whioh  was  about  250,000  lb.  in  1887  having  risen 
to  very  nearly  600,000  lb.  in  1892,  190,000  lb.  of 
this  going  direct  to  the  Uoited  States,  against  only 
56,009  lb.  in  1887,  There  is  a good  prospeot  there* 
foie  before  the  cinchona  bark  market. 
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A Kincardineshire  Housewife  purchased  a hen 
from  a farmer  ia  the  Gartly  district  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, and  after  killing  it  (says  Poultry ) she  found 
the  following  extraordinary  collection  inside  One 
sleeve  link,  one  three-quarter-inch  button,  a top  of 
a small  cartridge,  a flattened  lead  bullet,  two  pins, 
a brass  nail,  and  a pipe  of  a watoh-key.  Tbe 
whole  oolleotion  weighed  nearly  2 oz.  Despite  the 
faot  that  the  hen  had  swallowed  such  a quantity 
of  odds  and  ends,  it  was  in  quite  a healthy  con- 
dition at  the  time  of  its  death. — Echo. 

Indian  Museum  Notes. — Volume  III.  No.  I. 
— has  come  to  hand  and  is  full  of  useful  reading 
as  the  contents  show: — 

Miscellaneous  Notes  by  E.  0.  Cotes,  Notes  on  Scoly- 
tidaa  by  W.  F.  H.  Blaadford,  f.e.s.,  i.z  «.,  Notes  on 
Coconut  Palm  Coocidae  byW.  M.  Masked,  f.bm.s.,  The 
Silk  Cotton  Pod  Moth  by  F.  More,  F.z.s.,  A New  Gall- 
making  Aphid  by  G.  B.  Buokton,  f.R.s.,  A New  Wood 
Borer  by  O.  E.  Janson,  p.e.s. 

The  following  extraots  will  indioate  the  great  value 
of  these  notes  ■—> 

Scale  Insects  on  Tea. — In  Deo.  1891  information 
was  reoeived  through  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Reid  & Co., 
of  the  presence  in  small  numbers  of  the  Oocoid 
Chionaspis  thece  Maskell  ( =zAspidiotus  there  vreeu  A1S.) 
on  tea  ( Camellia  Then)  in  the  Kangra  Valley.  The 
curious  little  fluted  aoales  of  the  male  insect  of  this 
species  were  represented  in  considerable  numbers 
upon  the  leaves  that  were  sent  to  the  Museum  for 
examination.  No  particular  harm  seems  to  have 
been  done  as  yet  by  this  insect,  but  it  is  oae  to  be 
watobed  carefully  as  it  has  now  established  itself 
upon  tea  both  in  tbe  Himalayas  and  in  Ceylon,  and 
may  at  any  time  prove  destructive,  It  is  satisfactory 
to  Jearn  that  the  kerosioe  and  soap  emulsion  which 
have  been  recommended  for  ubo  agaiust  this  inseot 
have  been  used  successfully  in  the  Kangra  Valley, 

Acrididj!  Attacking  Tea.— In  February  1892  infor- 
mation was  reoeived  through  Mesgrs.  Jardine,  Skinner 
& Co.,  of  considerable  injury  to  young  tea  ( Camellia 
theiferd)  bushes  in  the  Western  Doars  by  AcrididEe. 
Of  the  insects  forwarded  to  the  Agents,  some  were 
Identical  With  speoimens  in  the  Museum  collection 
determined  by  Dr.  De  Sanssnre  as  his  Catantops  indicus 
while  others  seemed  to  be  a variety  of  tbe  same 
species  characterized  by  the  absence  of  stripped  mark- 
ings on  the  posterior  femora.  Two  specimens  of  the 
speoies  Acridium,  flavicorne  Fabr.  were  afterwards 
forwarded  as  associated  with  the  insect  first  reported. 
In  the  end  of  February  the  manager  wrote  that  be 
had  been  to  a great  extent  successful  in  destroying 
the  insects,  and  that  he  had  not  heard  of  their 
appearing  on  any  of  the  neighbouring  gardens.  The 
method  adopted  was  hand-colleoting  by  children  and 
coolies,  were  paid  two  annas  per  hundred  insects.  Up 
to  ihe  date  of  his  letter,  the  manager  estimated  that 
he  had  destroyed  31,770  insects  in  this  way,  with  the 
result  that  they  were  getting  so  much  scarcer  that, 
at  tbe  time  be  wrote,  the  coolies  were  only  bringing 
in  about  25  per  cent  of  the  daily  number  they  had 
been  able  to  obtain  when  hand-colleoting  was  first 
started. 

SuLphUr  Vs.  Red  Spider. — A very  complete  and  in- 
teresting aeries  ot  reports  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Playfair,  on 
the  results  of  experiments  conducted  iu  Oach^r  upon 
the  subject  of  the  sulphur  treatment  for  red  spiiier, 
have  been  furnished  by  Messrs.  Barry  & Co.  Five 
tons  of  refined  flowers  of  sulphur  were  sent  up  to 
the  garden  lor  application  as  a remedy  against  red 
spider  ( Tetranychus  bioculatus  W.  M.),  which  is  one  of 
tbe  tea  planters’  most  inveterate  enemies.  The 
sulphur  was  applied  over  an  area  of  138  acres,  and 
the  results  appear  to  be  so  successful  that  the  treat- 
ment seems  likely  to  prove  of  the  very  greatest  value. 
Gas  lime  and  lime  has  long  been  recommended 
against  root-feeding  insects,  and  in  a recent  Bulletin 
of  the  new  Jersey  Agricultural  College  Experiment 
Station,  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith  advocates  kftiuit  and  muriate 
potash  for  a similar  purpose 


ThePbice  of  Coffee  hae  risen  from  thirty  or  thirty 
five  cents  a catty  about  two  months  ago  to  fifty  cents 
at  present.  At  this  rate  things  ought  to  be  looking 
rosy  with  coffee  planters. — Pinang  Gazette. 

Oeylon  Tea  does  noj;  compare  favourably 
with  that  of  India  in  respect  of  the  average 
prices  for'last  year  aa  quoted  by  us  on  April  21st, 
The  time  is  not  so  iar  back,  when  we  were 
accustomed  to  speak  of  the  superiority  of  our 
teas  to  those  of  Assam  ; but  it  will  have  been 
observed  that  while  our  average  for  1892  was  only 
9fd,  that  for  Assam  (llfi)  was  not  only  far  above 
ours,  but  equal  to  the  average  for  the  very  beat 
district — Agrapatana — in  all  Ceylon.  We  must 
never  again  therefore  think  that  Ceylon  can  as  a 
whole  rival  Assam  in  the  home  tea  market. 

Coffee  in  Brazil. — The  following  circular 
says  the  Rio  News  of  March  14th,  has  been  recently 
published  : — 

“ The  committee  of  coffee  factors  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
appointed  to  estimate  the  ooff.e  crops  available  for  ex- 
portation from  this  market,  ratifies  the  estimate  it 
handed  to  the  press  on  the  22nd  of  last  November.  Up 
to  the  end  of  January  the  season  was  unfavourable,  aud 
the  loog  drougnt  in  the  coffee  distriots  injured  tbe  crop 
and  at  the  same  time  caused  its  rapid  ripening.  This 
cireumstence  will  lead  toreoeiptsat  (bis  market  iD  ad- 
vance of  the  nsnal  time  and  will  increase  the  figures  for 
the  present  crop  year,  which  had  been  reduced  to 
2 700,000  bags.  In  some  dislricts  in  the  month  of  Feb. 
there  was  abundant  flowering  and  if  the  coffee  resulting 
therefrom  should  mature,  it  may  compensate  for  tbe 
loss  in  tbe  early  flowering.  Under  these  circumstances 
tbe  committee  deems  advisable  to  maintain  for  tbe 
present  its  estimate  of  2,700,000  bags  as  the  maximum 
quantity  available  for  exportation.  The  want  of 
laborers  and  the  lack  of  discipline  among  the  few  who 
seek  employment  and  the  rise  in  wages  are  difficulties 
with  which  the  planters  still  have  to  contend.  The 
transportation  service  should  be  improved  so  that 
planters  may  promptly  market  their  crops  and  receive 
supplies. — Joaquim  Mello  Franco. — Mirauda  Jnrd&o  & 
Co. — Herman  Joppert. — Cesar  Duque-Estrada  & Co.~ 
Araujo  Maia  & Co.” 

Manufacture  of  Sulphate  of  Cinchonidine.— Dis- 
cussing the  relative  advantages  of  sulphate  of  cinchoDi- 
dine  and.  cinohona  febrifuge,  the  Government  of  India, 
in  a letter  addressed  to  tbe  Bengal  Government,  sug- 
gested that  before  attempts  to  manufacture  the  former 
drug  on  tbe  Government  plantations  were  finally 
abandoned,  the  impossibility  of  preparing  cincboni- 
dineat  a reasonable  price  should  be  fully  demonstrated. 
Brigade-Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  King  now  re- 
ports that  a process,  which  has  been  under  trial  for 
some  time,  and  which  seems  more  hopeful  than  any 
other,  is  to  treat  the  precipitate  from  the  mother 
liquors  with  sulphurio  acid  and  Rochelle  salt,  by  which 
means  the  quinine  and  cinchonidine  are  converted  into 
tartrates,  and  the  cinchonidine  and  amorphous  alkaloids 
are  left  behind.  The  tartrates  thus  obtained  are 
treated  with  a weak  solution  of  oaustio  soda,  and  the 
quinine  is  then  separated  by  adding  oxalio  acid,  the 
residue  (combined  with  sulphuric  acid)  forming  sul- 
phate of  cinchonidine.  He  is  not  without  hope  that 
some  modification  of  this  process  may  yet  be  found 
which  may  be  profitably  worked  ; but  hitherto  it  has 
not  proved  a sucoess.  He  is,  however,  of  opinion 
that,  instead  of  trying  to  make  cinohonidine  sulphate 
at  Mungpoo,  it  would  be  more  economical,  and  quite 
practicable,  to  crystallise  as  sulphates  the  whole  of 
tha  crjstailisable  alkaloids  which  are  contained  in 
the  precipitates,  which  are  obtained  during  the  present 
process  of  making  both  quinine  and  cinchona  febri- 
fuge. An  alternative,  and  stil  cheaper  plan,  would  be 
to  convert  the  quinine  aud  cinchonidine  into  tartrates 
without  attempting  to  separate  them  from  each  other, 
and  to  issue  ihe  product  as  a mixed  tartrate  of  quinine 
and  cinchonidine.  One  objection  to  this  drug  is,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  less  soluble  than  either  sulphate 
or  quinine  or  oinchonidine,— Ptartser,  April  4, 
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THE  ORIGINS  OF  INDIAN  TRADE. 

Sir  George  Birdwood,  k.c.i.e.,  has  written  a 
lengthy  and  very  interesting  introduction  to  “ The 
first  letter  book  of  the  East  India  Company,  1,600 
to  1619,”  which  is  published  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Quaritch.  It  deals  very  exhaustively  with  the 
subject,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
extract  : — 

The  highest  value  of  the  book,  he  says,  is  the 
withful  record  it  has  preserved  of  the  character 
and  conditions  of  the  great  secular  trade  between 
Europe  and  Asia  at  the  very  instant  when  Eng- 
land first  entered  on  her  now  fulfilled  possession 
of  it  ; and  its  highest  interest  in  reference  to  the 
consequences  of  the  dexterous  measures  then 
taken  by  the  East  India  Company  to  obtain  a 
footing  in  it,  involving  as  these  did  the  whole 
future  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  current  of 
this  trade,  at  first,  and  for  four  millenniums, 
through  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt,  and  then  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and,  after  nearly  four 
centuries,  once  again  through  Egypt,  has,  from 
its  forgotten  beginnings,  determined  the  destinies 
of  the  historical  nations,  of  the  Old  World  ; and 
now  we  find  it  dominated  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
not  only  along  both  its  competing  courses,  but.  at 
all  its  perennial  head  springs,  in  the  tropical 
fertility  of  India,  Farther  India,  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and  the  East  Indies  generally,  from  Abys- 
sinia or  “ Middle  India,”  to  China,  or  “ Superior 
India.”  The  history  of  the  Old  World  has,  in 
brief,  been  the  history  of  its  commerce  in  the 
dye  stuffs,  cloth,  and  spice,  and  gold  of  India; 
and  it  was  the  fame  of  the  East  Indies  for  their 
fresh  spices,  deep-toned  dyes,  bright  cloths,  aDd 
precious  stones,  and  wrought  gold  and  silver,  and 
sumptuary  arms,  that  led  Columbus  on  to  the 
unexpected  discovery  of  the  New  world  of  the 
American. 

Blameless  Ethiopians. 

The  elaborately  broken  coast  line  stretching 
obliquely  from  the  British  3 s' is  gradually  south- 
ward through  a distance’,  as  the  crow  flies,  of 
from  8,000  to  9,000  miles,  until  it  ends  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  naturally  invited  the  popu- 
lation along  its  entire  length  to  mutual  commerce, 
not  simply  by  the  facilities  it  affords  for  inter- 
communication, but  also  by  the  infinite  variety 
in  the  productions  of  the  temperate  and  tropical 
zones  they  have  to  offer  each  other.  Once  settled 
by  the  human  race,  it  was  inevitable  that  a great 
commerce  having  its  inexhaustible  sources  in  the 
world’s  green  end  ” of  Homer’s  “ blameless 
^Ethiopians,”  should  grow  up  everywhere  along 
this  remarkable  coast  line.  The  renown  of  the 
riohes  of  the  trade  with  India  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago  was  propagated  from  the  earliest  date 
all  over  Asia  and  Europe  in  the  Legends  of  the 
Earthly  Paradise,  the  Sea  of  Riches,  the  Land 
of  Gold,  &o.  and  the  geographical,  mercantile, 
technical,  and  other  myths  of  universal  fable 
and  folk  lore  are  the  vague  broken  traditions 
of  the  immemorial  trade,  in  his  prehistoric  origins, 
pursued  for  countless  generations  along  all  these 
shores  of  old  romance.  For  centuries  this  com- 
inerte  was  carried  on,  not  directly  between  one 
country  and  another,  but  through  innumerable 
intermediate  agencies,  so  that  d slant  countries 
knew  each  other  only  by  their  productions  and  the 
strange  “ travellers’  tales,”  that  grew  in  wonder 
as  they  pass*  d from  mouth  to  mouth  between  the 
East  and  West.  The  very  name  of  India  re- 
mained unknown  among  the  nations  of  the  Medi- 
teranean  Sea  for  oenturies  after  its  costly  per- 
fumes had  been  in  daily  use  in  the  service  of 
the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  and  afterward  of  the 
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Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  for  millenniums  afler 
their  earliest  use  for  embalming  the  dead  in  Egypt. 

A Retrospect. 

This  southern  coast  line  of  the  continent  we 
arbitrarily  divide  into  Europe  and  Asia  is  inter- 
rupted between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez ; and  as 
the  peninsula  of  Arabia  extends  from  this  point 
about  1,500  miles  southward,  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  really  presents  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Arabia  as  an  obstruction  to  the  direct  transit 
of  the  trade  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
the  Indian  Ocean  ; and  as  it  is  twice  as  long 
from  Suez  to  Aden  as  from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  com- 
mercial advantages  of  the  Red  Sea  route,  even 
after  the  discovery  of  faffing  to  India  by  the 
monsoons,  have  always  been  nearly  equalled 
by  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  route  by 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  Euphrates  Valley.  Thus 
from  “ the  deep  backward  and  abysm  of  time  ” 
these  two  lines  have  competed  on  almost  equal 
terms  for  the  commerce  of  India,  and  the  com- 
petition between  them  is  the  true  key  to  the 
history  of  the  successive  states  and  empires  that 
rose  and  fell  along  their  course  ; rote  as  they 
gained  the  trade  of  India,  and  fell  when  they  lost 
it.  So  important  are  the  positions  in  connection 
wilh  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf,  that  not 
only  was  there  always  a rivalry  between  the  nations 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  those  on  the  Red  Sea, 
hut  it  was  a vital  question  among  the  latter 
whether  the  trade  should  go  by  the  Gulf  ofAkba, 
or  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  The  rivalry  successively  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  wilh  Phoenicia  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Egypt  on  the  other,  and  again  between 
Jerusalem  and  Tyre,  and  Jerusalem  and  Petra, 
that  finds  such  startling  expression  in  the  pro- 
phetic denunciations  and  lamentations  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  had  largely  for  its  origin 
the  competition  for  the  monopoly,  or  at  least  a 
share  of  the  profits  of  the  commerce  between  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Early  Trading. 

The  overwhelming  advantage  of  the  Semitic  races, 
and  particularly  of  the  Arabians  aDd  Phoenicians 
(for  the  Hebrews  were  unfortunately  plaoed  between 
the  Idumeeans  and  Phoenicians)  was  that  from 
the  dawn  of  history  they  were  already  in  occu- 
pation of  all  the  lands  separating  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  gave  them 
their  start  in  the  civilisation  of  the  world.  The 
Phoemicians  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the 
Arabians  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  ac  once  engrossed 
in  their  own  hands  the  whole  of  the  trade  between 
the  counntries  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 
countries  of  the  Indian  Ocean;  the  Arabians  keeping 
possession  of  their  share  of  it  without  interruption 
until  Vasco  Da  Gama  (a.d.  1497)  opened  up  the  trade 
to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ultimately  the 
Phoenicians  and  their  colonies  were  forced  to  suo- 
cumb  to  the  rivalry  of  Assyria  and  Greece  and  Rome. 
Yet  Tyre  was  not  finally  destroyed  until  taken 
by  the  Crusaders,  who  behind  their  religious  pro- 
fessions, were  chiefly  influenced  in  their  operations 
by  the  sordid  interests  of  the  commercial  Italian 
States  ®f  the  twelfth  century. 

A Fateful  Discovery. 

During  the  300  years  subsequent  to  Da  Gama’s 
enterprise  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf  routes 
gradually  fell  into  disuse,  but  are  now  regaining 
their  former  importance  ; and  to  safeguard  them 
against  all  danger  as  the  future  channels  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  commerce  of  Europe  and  Am- 
erica svith  Asia  and  Australasia  has  become  one 
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of  the  highest  political  obligations  of  the  British  j 
Empire.  Commerce  always  sets  steadily  toward  j 
the  shortest  routes,  and  under  the  pressure  of  the 
competition  of  the  modern  world,  Egypt  and  Meso- 
potamia will  become  the  chief  commercial  high- 
ways between  the  East  and  West.  Commercial 
supremacy,  the  only  sure  foundation  of  political 
supremacy,  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  oppor- 
tunity of  roads  and  markets,  or  on  strategical 
points  and  communications,  aa  military  men  call 
them.  Indeed,  war  is  only  another  form  of  com- 
mercial antagonism,  seeking  by  violence  the 
same  advantages  commerce  often  more  Eurely 
secures  by  its  slower,  deadlier  sap.  It  was  of 
comparatively  little  consequence  that  the  three 
successive  Egypt'an  empires,  and  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  monarchies  were  overthrown,  or  that 
ancient  Tyre  was  twice  razed  to  the  grouud,  for 
while  the  commence  of  India  still  went  by  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  the  people  pros- 
pered; but  when  the  Portuguese  outflanked  these 
routes  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  then 
Egypt  became  indeed  “ a base  kingdom,”  and 
“great  Babylon”  “a  refuge  for  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  desert,”  and  Nineveh  “ a desolation,”  and 
Tyre  11  a place  to  spread  nets  upon.”  If 

“ Peace  hath  her  victories 

No  less  renowned  than  war,” 
her  defeats  also  are  not  less  terrible  and  crushing 
and  are  far  more  enduring  in  their  disastrous 
results.  The  discovery  of  Da  Gama  made  the 
whole  of  Anterior  Asia  a desert,  and  impover- 
ished all  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
for  more  than  300  years.  Their  revival,  already 
notable  in  'he  instances  of  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Egypt,  may  be  formally  dated  from  the  reonening 
of  the  overland  route  between  India  and  Europe 
by  Lieutenant  Wag  orn  in  1845,  and  was  placed 
beyond  all  future  hazards  by  the  successful  open- 
ing of  the  Suez  Canal  on  Nov.  17,  1869,  and  the 
insurance  of  its  freedom  and  neutra'ity  by  the 
British  settlement  of  Egypt  in  1 882- 83.  — Overland 
Mail, 

« 

BARK  AND  DRUG  REPORT. 

(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

London,  April  13. 

ANnATTO.— How  of  sale.  Of  51  packages  Madras  seed 
offered  today  30  sold  at  the  rale  of  2gd  per  lb  for  good 
bright,  and  £fd  per  lb  for  fair  quality. 

Cardamoms.— At  the  sales  disposed  of  today  only  88 
packages  were  reached,  of  which  82  sold  at  a fresh  ad- 
vance in  price,  contrary  to  the  general  expectation.  The 
quantity  of  the  fruit  offered  was  of  very  high  average, 
and  competition  was  good.  The  following  prices  were 
paid  Ceylen-Mysore,  fine  medium  to  bold  pale  3i  5d ; 
very  good  ditto  3s  Id  to  3s  3d  ; medium'ditto  from  3s  6d  to 
2a  lOd;  Bmall  to  medium  pale,  full  2s  to  2s  3d  ; very 
small  pale  Is  8d  to  Is  9d  ; mixed  sizes,  partly  yellow  is 
Gd  to  Is  lid;  ordinary  seed  brought  Is  4d.  Tellicherry 
fair  sound  paliBh  Is  lOd  ; common  to  medium  brown,  from 
Is  7d  down  to  is  2d  per  lb. 

Cinchona— Of  South  American  Guayaquil. b rk  2)  bales 
were  advertised,  but  the  bulk  of  this  was  withdrawn  or 
bought  in.  Six  packages  fair  broken  brown  quil  sold  at 
7Jd  p»r  lb.  A rather  mixed  collection,  described  as  Car- 
th-’gena,  &c.,  bark,  imported  in  tlie  years  1879  and  1 88o  was 
offered  today  ; it  consisted  of  OG  packages,  out  of  which 
43  sold  subject  to  approval  at  2jd  to  ifd  for  Carthagena 
character  ijd  to  3^1  for  Colombian  charactM  t and  id 
for  Cuprea  character.  A newly  imported  parcel  of  31 
packages  (aggregating  3,171  lb.)  Hed  bark  from  Guaya- 
quil was  also  effered  ; the  quality  up  an  the  whole  was 
anything  but  good.  A few  bales  of  rather  i ale  coloured 
split  bark  brought  5s  9d  to  6s  2d  ; thinner  quill,  rather 
dusty  mixed  2s  6d;  and  common  chips  and  brownish  quill 
from  9Jd  upwards. 

CoCA-DKiVES.— For  6 bales  fine  bright,  but  very  broken 
green  ruxillo,  a bid  of  Is  9d  per  lb  was  rejected  today. 
Of  three  other  bales  bright  Truxillo  leaves  2 sold  at  is 
6d  per  lb. 


Quinine. —In  the  early  part  of  the  week  no  further 
business  was  reported,  holders  generally  being  reluctant 
to  sell  below  Pfd  per  oz.  On  Wednesday,  howeve,  a 
strong  demand  again  set  it,  several  American  buyers  again 
appearing  upon  the  scene,  and  some  40,000  oz  German 
bulk,  in  secondhand  were  disposed  of  at  rising  prices  from 
9fd  to  f|d  per  oz.  on  the  spot,  and  at  9jd  per  oz.  for 
May  delivery. 


TRAVANCORE  TEA. 

The  market  this  week  opened  after  the  Easter 
holidays  with  a large  supply  of  common  and  medium 
kinds.  There  was  very  free  bidding  for  all  common 
classes,  which  in  most  instances  went  at  an  advance 
of  |d  per  lb.,  pekoes  generally  attracting  most  atten- 
tion. Broken  pekoes  were  difficult  to  dispose  of  at 
previous  quotations. 

Tbavancore.  — The  general  quality  of  the  1,170 
packages  offered  in  sale  this  week  was  fairly  good, 
although  rather  too  light  in  flavour  to  suit  the 
present  requirements  of  the  market.  Prices  were 
firm,  and  in  the  case  of  teas  for  price  showed  an 
advance  upon  late  seles.  Broken  pekoes,  although 
unchanged,  are  difficult  of  sale,  owing  to  the  cheap 
rates  current  for  this  grade  in  Ceylon  and  Indian. 


Bro.  Pek. 
Pekoe. 

Pek.  Sou. 

Souchong. 

Dust' 

Quantity. 

Av.  about. 

Brigton 

lOJd  7|d 

• . 

...  26  pkgs.  8gd 

Braemore 

9Jd  8jd 

5d  95  §-ch.  84d 

Glenmore 

94d  8d 

74d 

5£d  74  „ 8£d 

Poonmdui 

9id  8}d8d  7fd 

7d  5£d  242  ,.  8ld 

Mount 

9$a  .. 

7£d 

. , 

7*d  66  pkgs.  8d 

Parvithi 

8id  8d 

7id 

. . 72  4-ch.  8d 

Vembenard  84d  bid  8d 

7*a 

..  65  chests  7|d 

Seenikali 

9Jd  7Jd 

..  6Jd4|d  45  4-ch.  7jd 

Glenbrittle 

94d  73d 

7|d 

5!d  70  „ 7|d 

33  chests  7|d 

Perrintorra 

...  8Jd 
(or.  pek.) 

7 i'a 

Home  and  Kinmylies  unassorted  8Jd.  Granby  un- 
assorted 84d.  Souchong  7£d.  Penshurst  unassorted 
8d.  CME  unassorted  7|d.  Rockwood  unassorted 
7|d.  Bonaccord  unassorted  7£.  O K Congou  7d. 
Dust  5|d  per  lb.  Total — 1,107  packages,  averaging 

8d  per  lb. 

«. 

THE  GRASSE  FLOWER-CROPS. 

April  12. 

The  violet  crop  in  Southern  Franoe  is  now  at  an 
end,  and  has  given  a mediocre  result,  the  output  being 
not  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
looal  manufacturers.  The  prices  have  advanced  con- 
siderably in  consequence,  up  to  4f.  per  kilo  being 
now  fnely  paid  for  the  flowers  by  perfumers  This 
price  is  a very  remunerative  one,  and  may  possibly 
cause  an  extension  of  the  plantations.  Jonquils  are 
now  being  gathered;  but  the  priceB  of  these  flowers 
are  low,  and  they  are  gradually  going  out  of  use  for 
perfumery  pu  posee.  The  prospects  of  the  neroly  crop 
wbioh  will  shortly  commence,  remain  PxeelLnt,  and  if 
nothing  unforrseen  occurs  the  production  will  be 
above  the  average.  The  roses  do  not  look  so  well, 
but  it  is  hardly  yet  time  to  say  for  certain  how  this 
c op  is  going  to  turn  out.  Taking  things  all  round 
the  Gras-e  manufacturers  are  fairly  well  satisfied. 
After  a long  period  of  bad  trad3,  especially  in  the 
export  depaitmeut,  orders  are  now  again  cominjj  in 
more  freely. — Chemist  and  Drugyjst. 


Guatemala  produces  one  of  the  most  sought 
after  descriptions  of  coffee  in  large  quantities 
which  realize  high  prices,  so  that  the  estate 
owners  earn  from  it  a larger  profit  than  any  of 
their  oolleagues  do  from  grain,  beetroot  or  cotton, 
in  Europe  or  the  United  States.— London  Chamber  of 
journal. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  PARADOX. 

The  modem  lam  question  is  the  moat  perplex;ni 
that  was  ev-r  raised,  though  land  questions  have 
S led  the  world  ever  since  the  dais  of  ancient  R me 
and  protm.  !•  e ore  the  great  city  cime  into  existe:  ce. 
In  all  parts  ut  ffie  world  the  cry  is  going  up  that 
the  farmer  cannot  live  by  the  working  of  the  land — 
that  absolutely  be  is  bound  to  starve  with  plenty 
beloie  hi>  eyes.  He  is  the  modern  Tantalus,  who 
sees  over-fl  iug  etreams  which  fly  from  his  parched 
lips  when  he  attempts  t ■.  reach  them,  60  that  in  the 
midBt  of  all  that  he  netds  he  perishes  for  lack  of 
what  he  requires.  The  paradox  is  a straDge  one,  and 
yet  the  trouble  grows  more  iutens  r day  by  day,  and 
seems  to  be  spreading  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In 
the  United  States  the  farmers  are  said  to  be  little 
better  than  bondmen  of  the  money-lenders,  for  they 
are  mortgaged  so  that  they  work  for  others 
rather  than  themselve3.  In  France  there  is 
an  ever-renewed  demand  for  increased  protec- 
tion, because  the  farmer  declares  that  he  cannot  live, 
and  must  have  help  from  the  state.  In  Great 

Britain,  wo  are  told  on  the  most  excellent  authority, 
unless  the  price  of  wheat  can  be  raised  considerably 
and  permanently  farming  caDnot  be  made  to  pay. 
Prioes  there,  alike  of  stock  and  of  grain,  are  so 
low  that  the  farmers  are  ruined  by  the  very  abund- 
ance that  exists.  In  Germany  there  is  a new  Agrari  n 
rising,  whnh  threatens  to  become  a power  of  ob- 
struction in  the  state,  for  the  farmers  deolare  that 
they  oannot  live,  and  will  impede  all  legislation 
unless  they  are  helped  by  heavy  protective  duties. 
Io  Australia,  as  we  know,  the  farmers  want  various 
things  for  their  special  benefit  in  the  different  colo- 
nies, ranging  from  a bonus  in  Yictoria  to  the  fixing 
of  a minimum  price  in  Tasmania.  Io  Italy,  Scandi- 
navia, and  other  places,  the  agriculturists,  formerly 
the  most  Btable  and  conservative  of  all  the  classes 
are  full  of  projects  for  the  re-distribution  of  land, 
combined  with  schemes  for  the  Governments  to 
pay  off  the  mortgages,  and  give  the  farmers  a 

bonus  (or  6toppiog  on  their  farms.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  organisations  having  for  their 

objects  some  of  the  wildest  proposals  ever  made, 

an  t we  are  told,,  on  good  authority,  that  the 

Asiatic  and  Russian  populations  “go  on  cultivating, 
though  half  of  them  get  nothing  out  of  their  labour 
exoept  tare  bread,  and  often  bad  bread,  and  in  Asia 
scarcely  any  clothes.”  The  ownership  of  land,  it  is 
broadly  stated,  once  the  very  acme  of  security,  is 
now  the  least  secure  of  all  forms  of  property,  as 
rovolution  is  stalking  on,  even  in  the  United  States, 
demanding  the  settlement  of  a whole  host  of  agrarian 
questions,  any  oue  of  which  may  be  said  to  involve 
a change  in  the  actual  state  of  society.  When  pro- 
tection is  found  to  fail— as  ii  has  been  found 
everywhere — the  next  damand  is  for  the  fixiDg  of 
rents  by  law  or  their  abolition;  aDd  that  fail- 
ing, too,  as  it  hss  failed,  the  farmer  demands  some 
new  regime , which  ia,  somehow,  to  make  something 
out  of  to'.hiog.  We  read  that  11  a new  class  of 
questions  will  come  up  for  settlement,  at  least  as 
difficult  as  those  raised  by  the  artisans,  ani  they  may  not 
he  settled  onywhere  without  revolution.” — Australasian. 


ADULTERATION  OF  COFFEE. 

Mr.  Thomas  Diokson  sends  us  the  following 
correspondence  as  of  interest  to  oeffee  planters  and 
others  : — 

Thomas  Dickson,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  the  meeting  held  at 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  yesterday,  we  beg  to 
enclose  you  a copy  of  a letter  we  recently  sent 
out  to  members  of  Parliament,  and  others,  with  the 
enclosed  draft  Bill. — We  are,  dear  sir,  yours  faith- 
fully, for  Joseph  Travers  & Sons,  Ltd., 

J.  W.  Rogers,  Chairman. 

119,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.,  5th  April  1893. 

Dear  Sir, — The  adulteration  laws  have  been  long 
in  a very  unsatisfactory  condition,  for  they  do  not 
materially  interfere  with  the  practices  they  are  directed 
against,  as  a rule,  the  real  offenders  escape 


the  punishment  which  should  fall  upon  them,  but 
which,  too  often,  falls  on  innocent  individuals. 

A Bill  has  been  brought  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Dr.  Gamer  n,  and  others,  with  a view  to 
amend  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1875. 
This  Bill  contains  several  very  valuable  proposals, 
as  to  the  extension  of  liability  for  adulteration  to 
wholesale  dealers  and  manufacturers  ; new  con- 
ditions as  to  warranties  ; margarine  ; chicory  and 
coffee  ; and  the  proportions  of  water  in  butter. 

All  these  provisions  are  excellent,  so  far  as  they 
go,  but  any  warranty  which  may  be  arranged  for, 
should  certainly  bind  importers,  brokers  and  others, 
as  well  as  wholesale  dealers.  The  question  of  a 
warranty  with  goods  sold  in  bulk  is  a very  intri- 
cate one,  for  it  is  difficult,  without  facilitating  adultera- 
tion, to  safe-guard  the  interests  of  innocent  retailers. 
With  a proper  system  of  access  by  the  public  ana- 
lysts to  wholesale  warehouses,  etc.,  it  is  questionable 
whether  a warranty  for  goods  sold  in  bulk  would 
be  desirable  in  the  public  interest.  At  any  rate, 
any  such  warranty  should  have  a time  limit;  which 
limit,  however,  should  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
goods  originally  sold  in  small  packets,  where  the 
warranty  might  fairly  be  permanent.  Further,  the 
giver  of  a warranty  should  surely  have  notice  to 
be  present  at  any  action  where  his  warranty  is  to 
be  pleaded  as  a defence  to  a charge  of  adultera- 
tion. With  alterations  on  these  points,  and  one  or 
two  minor  detail  objections,  Dr.  Cameron’s  Bill 
would  be  a valuable  one,  but  it  only  goes  a short  way  in 
the  direction  which  should  be  taken. 

Indeed,  Dr.  Cameron’s  Bill,  while  it  affords  some 
proper  relief  to  the  retailer,  in  no  way  attempts 
to  put  down  adulteration,  which  is,  after  all,  the  main 
object  the  law  should  have  in  view  in  sueh  matters. 
It  is  questionable  whether  it  is  worth  while  taking 
up  the  matter  at  all  unless  the  following,  among 
other  points,  are  really  grappled  with, — 

(1)  The  opening  of  wholesale  warehouses,  sale- 
rooms,  etc.  to  the  access  of  officers  who  carry  out 
the  Adulteration  Acts,  with  full  power  to  obtain 
samples,  to  institute  prosecutions,  and  to  seize  adul- 
terated goods. 

(2)  The  creation  of  a Government  analytical  de- 
partment, with  large  discretionary  powers,  to  super- 
vise and  assist  the  public  analysts,  and  to  give 
them  a better  and  more  defined  position  than 
they  now  enjoy. 

$3)  A comprehensive  treatment  of  all  admixed 
goods  (for  instance,  mustard  and  cocoa)  not  confining 
the  amendment  in  the  law  to  coffee,  as  proposed  in 
Dr.  Cameron’s  Bill. 

(4)  Amendments  to  the  existing  law  more  closely 
dealing  with  detail  forms  of  current  adulteration, 

We  have  enclosed  in  something  like  Bill  shape, 
our  idea  of  the  general  direction  that  any  new 
adulteration  law  should  take  in  order  to  effectually 
cope  with  an  evil  that  is  not  only  injurious  to  the 
public  interests,  but  is,  at  the  present  moment, 
threatening  to  destroy  the  business  of  honourable 
traders  in  several  important  branches  of  business. 
The  present  Adulteration  Acts,  for  instance,  give 
practically  no  protection  in  one  branch  of  our  own 
trade,  that  of  wholesale  spice  grinding,  where 
adulteration  and  chicanery  are  more  rampant  than 
at  any  time  in  our  experiencs. — We  are,  dear  sir, 
yours  faithfully, 

(Sigd.)  for  Joseph  Travers  & Sons,  Ltd. 

April  11. 

J.  W.  Rogers,  Esq  , Chairman,  Joseph  Travers  & 
Sons,  Ld.,  119,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

Dear  Sir, — I am  obliged  by  your  letter  with  copy 
of  proposed  draft  of  bill  re  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

I thoroughly  endorse  your  proposals  and  regret  my 
arguments  based  upon  the  lines  you  have  adopted 
were  not  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to(10  6)  yesterday,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
constitution  of  the  majority  of  the  members  present. 

I have  supported  Dr.  Cameron  with  petitions  from 
myself  as  representing  the  Planters’  Association  of 
Ceylon,  The  Ceylon  Association  in  London,  and  the 
various  Ceylon  Companies  I represent. — I am,  dear 
sir,  youra  faithfully,  Thomas  Dicksps, 
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TASMANIA  REVISITED. 

(j By  Old  Colonist.) 

But  a truce  to  tea-drinking  and  Hobart  gossip. 
Let  us  forth  to  the  fields  to  note  what  progress 
Tasmania  has  made  in 

AGRICULTURE 

during  the  past  seven  years ; for  well  I wot  the 
always-about-to-retire  Ceylon  planter  wants  to  know 
what  prospect  there  really  is,  of  making  a.comfortable 
home  for  the  evening  of  life  in  “ the  best  climate 
in  the  world.” 

Around  Hobart  the  progress  is  so  characteristically 
slow,  that  there  may  be  said  to  be  no  change.  The 
best  land  at  the  base  of  Mount  Wellington  is  still 
in  the  primitive  bush,  “ belonging”  it  is  said  to  a 
big  Brewing  Syndicate  and  to  other  dogs  in  the 
manger  who  are  always  ready  to  snarl  at  the  approach 
of  any  intending  settler.  The  few  orchards  there 
are  in  the  creeks,  have  not  however,  fallen  off  in 
productiveness,  while  acreage  has  been  somewhat 
extended. 

About  5 miles  out  from  Hobart  or  half  way  to 
Glenorcby  there  is  a very  successful 

APPLE  ORCHARD 

now  in  full  bearing  which  I saw  planted  seven  years 
a, go.  At  Glenorchy  itself  there  are  considerable  addi- 
tions, though  the  father  of  the  district— good  Mr. 
Shoobridgeisno  more.  He  was  really  a good  orchardist 
and  so  admirable  an  example  of  the  strict  teetotaler, 
that  the  grief  of  his  life  was  the  fact  that  his  own 
brother  should  cultivate  such  a wicked  weed  as  hops. 
It  seems  strange  to  think  that  while  the  erratic 
Ebenezer  is  still  flourishing,  the  altogether  pure,  the 
careful  and  industrious  husbandman  has  himself 
been  garnered. 

At  Bridgewater  there  are  a few  more  houses,  but 
there  is  still  an  absence  of  anything  worthy  the 
name  of  cultivation,  and  beyond  this  for  many  miles 
matters  remain  in  statu  quo. 

Near  Jerusalem  I see  a field  of  late  oats  being 
harvested,  the  outturn  of  which  my  travelling  com- 
panion—a farmer— helps  me  to  estimate  at  10  bushels 
to  the  acre  ; this  I believe  is  a fair  average  for 
the  district. 

Beyond  this  the  country  gets  bleaker  and  mere 
neglected.  On  the  left  is  the 

“LAKE  OP  TIBERIAS  ” 

a filthy  swamp  of  some  1,500  acres,  belonging  to  a 
Mr.  Harrison  and  we  wonder  if  it  ever  occurs  to  Mr, 
Harrison  what  a valuable  property  he  is  here  neglect- 
ing. To  drain  it  would  evidently  be  a simple  matter, 
and  to  turn  the  accummulated  deposits  of  ages  to 
good  account  could  not  fail  to  be  very  profitable 

There  is  little  worthy  of  remark  as  we  pass  on 
towards  Launceston.  On  the  right  the  beautiful 
erection  called  Mona  Vale — built  to  entertain  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  in — and  since  a white  elephant, 
still  stands  in  striking  contrast  to  its  surroundings. 
On  the  other  side  is 

IIORTON  COLLEGE 

an  educational  establishment  which  looks  like  “ a lodge 
in  a vast  wilderness.”  Ihen  come  the  decaying  villages 
of  Boss  and  Campbell  town,  after  which  the  more 
promising  valley  of  the  Esk,  a pretty  river  almost 
equal  to  its  namesake. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  EVANDALE 

is  to  the  agriculturist  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  Tasmania,  closely  cultivated  in  neat  little  fields 
extendingfor  many  miles  eastward  The  hardy  farmer 
has  here  made  a cosy  home,  and  plods  along  in  a 
quiet  industrious — albeit  in  a very  primitive  way. 
We  pass  an  eight  oxen  plough  at  work,  similar  to 
what  our  grandfathers  held  100  years  ago  and  doing 
about  half  the  work  a pair  of  horses  have  to  do  in 
Aberdeenshire  today.  The  crops  raised  here  are  not 
equal  in  bulk,  to  what  we  grow  in  Scotland  and  the 
markets  are  decidedly  more  uncertain.  Yet,  here 
Jhere  are  greater  possibilities,  The  climate  is  in- 


finitely more  agreeable  and  although  the  soil  is  not 
rich  it  could  readily  be  made  so  by  labour  and  water. 

Irrigation  in  short  is  what  Tasmania  most  needs. 
Without  irrigation  it  is  still  found  impossible  to 
grow  sufficient  food  for  the  scanty  population  that 
vegetate  upon  the  island.  With  water,  judiciously 
applied,  the  island  might  well  support  its  millions. 

But  successful  irrigation  means  abundant  labour 
at  a moderate  cost;  this  is  not  to  be  had  in — and 
under  present  conditions  would  not  be  admitted  into 
— Tasmania.  Therefore,  and  to  be  brief,  profitable 
farming  in  this  island  is  an  utter  impossibility  for  those 
icho  have  to  employ  and  pay  for  labour.  I have  not  come 
across  a single  instance  to  the  contrary,  though  I regret 
to  say  scores  of  dishear  teningfailures  maybe  enumerat- 
ed The  matter  being  of  some  public  importance  it 
may  be  well  to  give  one  example  which  will  be  well 
understood  in  Ceylon. 

Ten  years  ago  during  the  memorable  depression 

TWO  CEYLON  PLANTERS 

left  their  blighted  coffee  behind  and  took  passage  for 
Tasmania,  in  the  full  determination  of  forming  a home 
for  themselves  and  families  in  this  favoured  island, 
for  had  they  not  read  as  many  others  have  done 
of  its  perfect  climate  and  prodig'ously  productive 
land  ? And  yet,  they  bad  no  foolish  notions  of  fortune- 
making, believing  that  much  hard  and  unremunerative 
work  lay  before  them. 

Probably  no  fitter  or  more  likely  colonists  ever 
entered  the  bush.  The  one  cautious,  plodding  and 
easily  contented  ; the  other  physically  capable  and 
energetic  beyond  the  average  of  men. 

They  took  up  land  in  the  favorite  district  of  Scots- 
dale,  literally  put  their  heads  and  shoulders  together 
and  lost  no  time  in  starting  work,  Perhaps  they 
were  a little  taken  aback  when  they  first  looked  at 
the  monarchs  they  had  to  cut  down  before  a home 
could  be  made,  and  after  a few  days  of  toil  would  some- 
times exclaim  “appa”  1 as  they  tried  in  vain  to  see 
each  other  across  the  prostrate  trunks;  but  they  were 
not  daunted,  and  soon  began  to  plant  their  little 
plots  of  potatoes  and  sow  patches  of  wheat.  True, 
the  value  of  the  w’hole  produce, — supposing  it  had 
been  all  profit, — did  not  seem  much  to  old  planters— 
barely  equal  to  kanganies  pay.  Yet  they  plodded 
on  contented  and  healthy,  albeit  thinking  occa- 
sionally of  the  society  they  left  behind  them 
and  often  regretting  they  could  not  entertain  the 
old  Ceylon  man  who  came  out  of  his  way  to  call 
at  their  door. 

The  time  came,  however,  when  it  dawned  upon  our 
friends  H.  and  U.  that  life  was  too  short  in  which 
to  make  the  home  they  hoped  to  do,  and  meanwhile 
their  families  were  growing  up  and  needed  change 
of  scene  and  society. 

For  9J  years  the  two  had  worked  together  as  men 
have  rarely  been  known  to  work  in  Tasmania,  and 
the  net  result  was  that  financially  they  were  worse 
off  than  when  they  felled  the  first  tree.  H.  at  length 
gave  in;  U.  determining  to  carry  on  the  struggle 
yet  a while. 

“ Then  don't  let  me  stand  in  the  way  ” was  the  part- 
ing salute  of  H.  as  he  left  the  result  of  nine  and  a 
half  years'  hard  work  behind  him,  and  wended  his  way 
to  Hobart  where  I was  glad  to  find  him  the  other 
day  usefully  employed  in  an  office. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional  experience, 
and  it  is  well  it  should  be  made  known  in  these 
days  when  an  Agent  General  is  again  “ booming”  the 
colony  as  a Paradise  for  old  Anglo-Indians. 

Cleverly  embellished  as  Sir  E.  Braddon’s  pictures  of 
Tasmanian  life  are,  nothing  can  possibly  be  more 
inaccura'e  than  his  deductions —except  perhaps  his 
figures,  a fair  sample  of  which  may  be  seen  in  a 
recent  number  of  “ Blackwood  ” in  which  he  pictures 
the  Silver  City  Zeehan  with  a population  in  1893  of 
some  50,000— the  unadorned  and  indisputable  fact 
being  that  Zeehan  today  is  a struggling  little  town- 
ship of  between  700  and  800  souls  1 

It  is  but  right  to  say  that  no  one  is  more  ashamed  of 
the  Agent  General’s  mistatements  than  the  Tas- 
manian ministers  themselves. 

(New  South  Wales  in  my  next), 
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PLANTING  IN  THE  CENTRAL  PROVINCE 
OF  CEYLON. 

(Xoies  l>y  “ Wanderer.” 

May  6tli. 

Pkices  of  Ceylon  Tea.— They  fay  any  stick  does 
to  beat  a dog,  so  all  advices  from  London  and  Tea 
Circulars  harp  on  the  same  string  and  try  to  apologise 
for  the  apathy  of  the  Tea  Buyers  at  the  expense  of 
the  Producer.  Formerly  it  was  the  agitation  on  the 
Home  Rule  question  that  prevented  the  Belfast  Tea 
Dealer  from  going  in  for  our  Broken  Pekoe,  now  we 
have  the  dread  that  the  Ohanceller  of  the  Exchequer 
was  to  take  off  the  Tea  Duty,  or  reduce  it  This 
last  question  has  been  settled,  and  still  9d  or  9jd.  con- 
tinue to  be  our  average.  That  the  Tea  is  going  more 
slowly  into  consumption  than  last  year  is  manifest 
for  the  increase  of  duty  paid  tea  in  England  to  end 
of  April  was  only  2 per  cent,  on  Ceylon  and  Indian 
tea  and  a reduction  of  4 per  cent,  on  China.  Java  Tea 
seems  to  be  coming  to  the  front.  I suppose  the 
Bushes  from  Assam  tea  seed  imported  there,  are 
now  coming  into  hearing. 

Tea  Freight  has  certainly  been  low  and  your 
yesterday’s  issue  shows  that  the  usual  reaction  is 
setting  in  and  that  Freights  will  now  go  higher. 

Exchange  and  its  upward  flight  have  surprised  us, 
and  must  worry  the  Banker  and  tea  buyers  in 
Colombo. 

Coffee. — The  blossoms  have  been  a perfect  fiasco 
and  now  green  bug  is  showing  up.  Planters  who 
have  tea  over  two  years  old  are  now  rooting  what 
coffee  they  had  left  interspersed,  as  they  find  that 
the  bug  finds  its  way  from  the  coffee  to  the  tea. 

Weather  was  settled  fine  but  today  it  is  cloudy 
and  rain  is  not  far  away. 

Planters  ought  to  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  lay- 
ing before  them  in  such  a handy  form  the  annual 
tables  of  Messrs  George  White  & Co.,  and  Wilson, 
Smithett  & Co.  What  strikes  the  Planting  reader 
unfavourably  is  the  tumble  down  in  the  price  of 
team  the  last  three  years.  lOdJ.  in  1890, lOJd  in  1891, 
and  only  9jd  in  1892  However,  the  comforting  thought 
comes  to  mind  that  we  never  expected  the  tea  to 
nett  more  tt  an  50  cents  f.  o.  b.,  and  thanks  to  ex- 
change I fancy  we  have  realised  that  figure.  Messrs, 
Wilson  Smithett  & Co,  give  the  following 
reasons  for  poor  prices.  1st  Stock-taking,  but 
one  would  suppose  that  this  occurs  every  vear. 
2nd.  General  election  and  political  anxiety.  3rd 
Quality  was  sometimes  of  a most  undesirable  qua- 
lity. Portswood  tea  is  pilloried  for  its  terrible  fall 
Is  4Jd  to  Is  ljd;  but  this  is  the  result  of  three 
poor  shipments,  for  the  teas,  with  these  exceptions, 
were  during  the  year  as  fine  as  ever.  This  knocks 
on  the  head  the  croaker  who  often  tells  you 
11  Ceylon  tea  is  steadily  becoming  weaker.”  Boga- 
wantalawa  catches  it.  “ The  inferiority  of  the  teas 
from  this  district  was  very  noticeable  towards  the 
close  of  the  year.”  I hope  the  lively  proprietor  of 
Holmwood  did  not  chuckle  over  this  sentence  ! He 
was  quite  right  to  show  the  public  that  the  Agra 
Pataua  tea  is  quite  as  good  as  Bogawantalawa. 
Who  is  responsible  for  this  cutting  in  two  of  the 
Dikoya  district  ? Wilson,  Smithett  & Co.  paraphrase 
the  old  saying  “ with  all  thy  faults  I love  thee 
still”  by  patting  Ceylon  on  the  back  and  con- 
cluding “Ceylon  continues  not  merely  to  hold  its 
own,  but  to  beat  its  rivals  in  these  days  of  keen 
competition.”  Let  us  hope  Ceylon  planters  will  send 
them  large  and  numerous  invoices  of  tea  as  a re- 
ward for  that  last  “ pick  ’em  up.” 

In  looking  over  the  averages  one  is  surprised  that 
Kalutara  beats  Kelany  Valley.  How  is  this.  Is 
there  not  a lot  of  ironstone  in  the  Ka'utara  dis- 
trict as  compared  with  the  latter?  Why  should  the 
fine  old  districts  of  Kelebokka,  Knuckles  and  Ran- 
galla  allow  Dolosbage  and  Yakdessa  to  “ take 
thp  cake.” 

Let  us  now  see  what  Messrs.  George  White  & Co. 
sav: — Unfavourable  climatic  influences,  (good  sounding 
sentence  that)  and  moderate  plucking  prevented 
our  getting  worse  prices  than  at  one  time  were 
pprehended.  These  worthy  brokers  go  on  the  tack 


of  making  us  thankful  for  small  mercies.  Oh  George 
White!  George  White!  what  is  this  I see  you  write 
about  Ceylon.  “ After  the  turn  of  the  year,  how- 
ever business  slackened”  (no  objection  to  that  re. 
mark)  “ owing  partly  to  many  of  the  teas  lacking 
strength  and  fulness”— the  same  old  whine,  and  from 
thee  Tu  Brute  ! ! Did  the  recording  Angel  of  George 
White’s  publishing  department  drop  a tear  when  he 
wrote  that  1,000,000  lb.  of  tea  found  a good  market 
in  the  Hoogly  ? This  excellent  firm  tell  us  that 

75.000. 000  lb.  of  Ceylon  tea  are  wanted  in  London. 
If  therefore  we  ship  5,000,000  lb.  tea  to  Australia, 
Ceylon  will  thus  accommodate  him  if  we  export 

80.000. 000  lb.  this  season.  Let  us  devoutly  hope  that 
the  banking  trouble  will  not  affect  for  long  the  trade 
direct  with  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  done  the  Planting  community  good 
service  by  his  careful  attention  being  given  to  our 
Tea  Agriculture.  His  latest  talk  with  your  London 
Correspondent  re  tea  leaf  stalk  being  so  much  to  the 
front  in  Ceylon  teas,  is  interesting.  Is  not  the  whole 
leaf  plucking  responsible  for  this  state  of  matters  ? 
The  coolies  have  a much  easier  task  in  plucking  on 
the  whole  leaf  system,  but  no  doubt  we  get  more 
stalk  thereby.  Mr.  Hughes  has  found  out  in  theory 
what  some  of  us  found  out  in  practice  that  fine 
plucking  punished  our  bushes  more  than  medium 
plucking.  It  is  time  we  went  in  for  finding  out  what 
manure  will  keep  up  our  trees.  Cattle  manure  is  out 
of  the  question,  except  to  a very  limited  extent, 
and  it  is  ridiculous  to  expect  that  our  tea,  mostly 
grown  on  old  coffee  soils,  can  go  on  yielding  300 
to  400  lb  of  tea  yearly  without  any  return  to  the 
soil  of  what  is  taken  out  of  it. 

Our  Exports  of  Tea  to  Date.— Two  millions  ahead 
of  same  date  last  year  means  6,000,000  lb.  of  an  in- 
crease to  our  last  year’s  exports.  That  can  be  taken 
off  easily. 


THE  COCONUT  OIL  SITUATION  IN 
AMERICA. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  large  break  in  the  price 
of  tallow  has  caused  a stoppage  of  the  demand  for  all 
competing  materials,  including  coconut  oil,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  last  named  commodity  is  a peculiarly 
strong  one.  The  predictions,  made  in  the  article  in 
our  issue  of  January  23rd,  have  been  closely  fulfilled^ 
and  many  of  the  conditions  which  then  prevailed,  are 
still  to  be  numbered  among  the  influences  controlling 
the  market  for  Ceylon  coconut  oil  today.  We  referred 
then  to  the  scarcity  of  supplies  in  the  primary  market 
and  to  the  fact  that  no  considerable  quantity  of  the  oil 
would  be  available  for  shipment  until  the  end  of 
March.  This  is  proved  by  the  very  small  shipments 
made  of  late,  the  vessels  that  have  recently'  sailed 
bringing  only  from  50  to  200  tons  each.  The  largest 
shipment  so  far  reported  is  some  hundred  tons  on  the 
Glen  Morag,  which  cannot  get  here  much  before  the 
middle  of  July.  There  is  very  little  available  stock 
here  at  present,  and  as  no  additions,  and  then  only 
very  small  ones,  are  expected  for  the  next  tninetydays, 
and  improvement  in  the  demand  is  very  likely  to 
cause  a material  advance  in  prices,  and  this  is 
the  more  probable  because  of  the  very  strong  cable 
advices  received  of  late  from  the  primary  Bource  of 
supply.  According  to  these  reports  there  is  very  little 
stock,  and  that  little  is  being  constantly  drawn  upon 
to  ratisfy  a demand  from  India,  where  the  use  of  this 
oil  appears  to  be  rapidly  extending.  The  effect  of  these 
conditions  is  shown  by  the  advancing  prices  in  Co- 
lombo, the  last  quotation  from  there  being  fully  equal 
to  the  iuside  quotation  for  Bpot  stock.  But  for  the 
slump  in  tallow,  tl  ere  is  no  doubt  that  the  spot  market 
for  Ceylon  coconut  oil  would  have  promptly  responded 
to  the  advance  on  the  other  side.  As  it  is,  buyers,  who 
are  still  pretty  well  supp'ied  by  deliveries  made  earlier 
in  the  yea-,  are  holding  off,  awaitmg  further  develop- 
ments in  the  tallow  market  and  any  improvement  in 
prices,  is  consequently  out  of  the  question  at  pres- 
ent. However,  the  outlook  is  highly  encouraging  to 
sellers  of  the  oil.  The  present  indifference  of  buyers 
cannot  long  continue,  and  when  they  are  foroed  into 
the  market  by  actual  necessity  the  present  strong 
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featur-s  of  the  situation  are  bnu. id  to  make  them-  W-s 
felt.  As  iready  stated,  ibere  is  very  little  stock  on 
the  wfc5,Mnd  moct  of  that  is  ar  off.  The  first  v---!-e; 
to  arrive  is  the  “Saerimner”  vvitii  about  three  hun  re 
tone,  but  as  she  did  not  sail  until  February  10  L 
she  cauuol  get  here  mcch  before  May.  Foiiossiu^ 
come  two  or  three  vessels,  with  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  tons  each,  and  following  them  is  the  “Glen 
Morag,”  which  will  bring  the  fi  st  i voice  of  conse- 
quence, and  she  is  not  expected  to  arrive  much  before 
the  middle  of  July.  The  “Harriet  S.  Jackson”  is  to 
bring  the  cargo  of  the  wrecked  "N- ach  IV.,”  but  it  is 
uncertain  when  she  will  get  here.  — Drug  Reporter  New 
fork,  April 


AUSTRALIAN  AGRICULTURAL 
INDUSTRIES. 

(FROM  THE  LONDON  “TIMES  ” SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT.) 

The  use  of  the  refrigerating  ch  mber,  which  is 
giving  us  the  benefit  of  the  Australian  meat  supply, 
has  alone  made  the  dairy  export  trade  of  Australia 
possible.  If  it  were  not  f r the  long  winte  of  some 
of  the  most  closely  inhabited  portions  of  our  northern 
hemisphere,  such  a trade  ought  hardly  to  be  needed, 
but  the  Auslral.au  summer  begins  just  as  ours  is 
coming  to  an  end,  aDd  their  sweet  grass-fed  butter 
begins  to  overstock  the  local  market  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  the  year  in  which  our  butter  supply  runs 
6bort.  The  export  seas  n begins  in  Australia  in 
September,  and  ends  in  February — that  is.  consign- 
ments errive  in  London  from  October  until  March. 
Australian  Dairy  farmers  eiunt  upon  this  natural  fact 
as  the  basis  of  a stable  trade,  and  this  reversal  of 
the  reasons  is  evidently  tbe  great  fact  to  be  con- 
sidered in  our  entire  food  trade  with  the  Antipodes. 
It  gives  South  Africa  the  advattige  which  her  colonies 
have  been  a little  backward  to  profit  by  in  the  fresh 
fruit  market,  and  there  can  bs  little  doubt  that  there 
are  still  many  mutual  benefits  to  be  developed  bet- 
ween Eugland  ant  Aus’ralie.  The  carrying  trade 
in  refrigerating  ships,  and  under  the  rapid  conditions 
»f  modern  locomotion,  is  still  relatively  in  its  infancy. 
The  producers  of  the  southern  hemisphere  and  the 
consumers  of  the  northern  have  everything  to  gain 
from  farther  development  and  application  cf  its  uses, 
an  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  immensely  produc- 
tive powers  of  the  Australian  Oon  inent.  It  is  difficult 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  cons'antly  increas- 
ing importance  of  the  export  trade  must  some  day 
lead  colonial  public  opinion  to  appreciate  the  a ivmtsga 
of  throwing  Australian  markets  more  fredy  open  to 
the  world.  Compared  with  the  magnifioent  remits  which 
are  to  be  obtained  from  ber  soil,  the  manufactures 
of  Australia  take  the  place  of  a child’s  game.  Yet, 
to  proteot  them,  life  is  made  difficult  and  expensive 
for  the  cultivator  of  the  land,  and  pr<.  ductio  i is  pro- 
portionately diminished.  In  the  mallee  country  I 
found,  as  among  the  sngar  planters  of  Qaeenshnd, 
that  the  current  of  opinion  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
free  trade.  As  the  country  party  grows,  this  opinion 
is  likely  enough  to  spread,  and  to  become  more  re- 
presentatively efficient.  It  is  more  than  possible, 
therefore,  that  even  in  protectioi  i;t  Victoria  the  last 
word  has  not  been  said  upon  this  subject. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  wealth  now  being 
produced  in  Victoria  by  bringing  the  mallee  country 
under  cultivation  and  irrigating  already  cultivated 
districts,  I would  like  to  pohit  out  that,  while  crops 
grown  under  irrigation  are  so  heavy  as  to  double  and 
treble  the  value  of  the  land,  BDd  to  make  it  capable 
of  supporting  a proportionately  larger  population,  cul- 
tivation, especia  ly  where  the  old  system  of  dry  farming 
is  abandoned  fer  the  iutense  culture  of  Mildura  and 
the  Goulburn  Valley,  demands  more  constant  and 
elaborate  care,  A malee  farm  of  a thousand  acres  will 
employ  three  men.  Fifty  acres  of  wines  or  fruit  will 
employ  four  men  and  give  them  rather  more  than  they 
can  do.  The  average  of  labour  required  for  this  kind 
of  cultivation  is  usually  fixed  at  about  one  man  to  ten 
or  twelve  acres.  If,  therefore,  improved  methods  are 
tendering  the  laud  oapable  of  supporting  au  almost 


indefinit*  ly  inorcased  population,  they  are  at  tne  same 
ime  creating  a demand  for  population.  Tbe 
■ I f thirteen  of  the  l-.rgest  shares  ia  Victora 
nke  -ether  and  representing  an  important 

ricult-nrnl  district,  comprises  something  over 
16,hCO,000  acre*,  and  in  1890  it  was  estimated  that 
they  had  between  them  a population  of  72,000  people. 
Even  if  a fourth  o!  these  were  adul'  laboure-s,  whioh 
they  probablv  were  not,  there  woffid  still  be  little 
more  than  one  man  to  every  1,000  acres.  This  being 
so,  it  is  evn  ent  tha  the  natural  resources  of  Victoria 
are  still  far  ahean  of  In  r capability  to  make  use  of 
them.  I have  scarcely  touohed  upou  her  wins  in- 
dustry, because,  when  I come  to  speak  of  the  wine 
industry  of  South  Australia,  the  two  can  be  more 
advantageously  treited  together.  There  are,  however, 
many  thou-ands  of  acres  in  Victoria  devoted  to  this 
lucrative  form  of  small  farming,  and  there  might 
be  many  thousands  more  if  the  necessary  labour 
and  capital  could  be  found.  Neither  is  it  possible 
to  speak  here  of  the  mineral  wealth,  which  is  amply 
demonstrated  in  its  principal  centres  by  the  flour- 
ishing oendition  of  the  towns  of  Bendigo  and 
Ballarat.  Both  of  these  towns  grow  daily  larger, 
and  furnish  always  more  important  markets  to 
the  surrounding  country.  The  goldmines  of  Bendigo 
are  the  deepest,  not  only  in  Australia,  but  in  the 
world,  and  in  one  whioh  i descended  for  2,800  feet  gold 
indications  of  a satisfactory  nature  were  declaring 
themselves  at  that  depth. 

A colony  which  possesses  all  this  wealth  in  its 
back  country,  combined  with  the  energy  and  enter- 
prise that  is  already,  as  I have  showD,  engaged  in 
the  work  of  even  partial  development,  cannot  possibly 
be  regardod  as  suffering  from  any  inextrioable  financial 
embarrassment.  What  I have  bad  to  say  has,  I hope, 
made  it  clear,  not  only  that  the  cmniry  districts 
are  perfectly  sound,  but  that  they  offer  an  outlet  for 
English  as  well  as  for  Victorian  enterprise.  In 
travelling  through  them  the  conclusion  which  must, 
I believe,  be  forced  upon  any  impartial  observer  is 
that  Victoria  suffers  from  exaotly  the  same  want  as 
Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  atd  that  from 
Cape  York  to  Port  Phillip  the  supreme  need  of  Aus- 
tralia ianot  money,  but  population. 


HINTS  FOR  PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES. 

( From  a Planter.) 

“Young  trees  should  be  regularly  weeded  ( monthly ) 
and  all  gormandizer  like  suckers  taken  off  eveiy 
three  months  at  least.  Peaches  need  light  pruning 
every  year  and  once  in  four  or  five  years  a heavy 
one.  Pears,  light  pruning  regularly  seems  to  be 
enough.  Plums,  light  every  one  or  two  years  and 
then  a heavy  pruning  but  of  this  you  must  judge 
by  the  look  of  the  tree.  Oranges  when  young  trimmed 
up ; very  liqhtly  pruned;  only  taking  out  young  branches, 
which  run  across  and  would  be  likely  to  get  matted,  and 
as  they  get  older,  only  take  out  dead  or  dying  wood  ; 
heavy  pruning  won’t  suit  them.  Calcutta  guavas 
give  finer  fruit  if  trimmed  up  when  young  and  lightly 
pruned  afterwards,  Apples  never  gave  me  enough 
wood  to  prune  : all  I did  was  cut  off  any  dying  branch 
or  tipped  those  that  were  hide-bound  and  scarified  the 
barb.  This  I have  done  to  other  trees  as  well,  but 
when  doing  so  find  a liberal  dose  of  manure  gives 
extra  good  results.  Figs  need  pruning  ; you  cannot 
hurt  them  much  by  cutting ; extra  pruning  gives 
smaller  crop  thatyear.but  larger  fruits,  and  the  next 
year  a heavy  crop.  For  all  these  I find  farmyard 
manure,  cattle  manure,  the  best  ; a little  bone  dust 
will  not  do  any  harm,  but  stimulating  manure  I think 
shortens  the  life  of  the  tree. 

♦ 

A Topaz-Bearing  tract  of  country  has,  we  hear, 
been  found  in  this  Presidency,  and  that  gem  gives 
promise  of  being  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render 
the  exploitation  of  the  tract  a commercial  etiooeea 
Madrat  Maily 
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VARIOUS  AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 

The  Transvaal  and  Fruit  Imports.— The  reports 
from  the  upper  districts  of  Natal  are  to  the  effect 
that  large  crops  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  &c.,  have 
been  gathered,  which  would  have  been  sent  to  the 
Transvaal,  but  for  the  prohibitive  duty  of  15s.  per 
100  lb.  load  on  fruit.  This  also  affects  the  fruit 
grown  at  the  Cape;  and  thus  producers  in  both 
colonies  are  severely  hit  by  this  heavy  and  surely 
injudicious  duty. — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Technical  Education.— On  the  19th  ult.  evening, 
Mr.  Rr.  Cock,  County  Council  lecturer  on  cottage 
gardening,  gave  an  interesting  lecture  in  the  school- 
room at  Sandon  (Staffs.).  Mr.  Cock  spoke  first  on 
bees  and  bee  keeping,  illustrating  his  remarks  with 
magic-lantern  views.  He  strongly  recommended 
cottagers  to  try  bee-keeping  as  a profitable  business. 
He  afterwards  dealt  with  winter  work  in  the  garden, 
discussing  insect-pests  among  other  things,  and 
recommending  fruit-growing,  which,  with  care,  could 
be  made  to  pay  well.—  Ibid. 

Fruit  Cultivation  in  England,  and  Imported 
Fruit. — The  following  interesting  statement  as  to 
the  cultivation  of  fruit  in  England  was  made  by 
Mr.  H.  R.  Williams  (the  acting  Master)  at  the 
dinner  of  the  Fruiterers'  Company  lately : — “ The 
following  was  the  area  under  small  fruit  cultivation 
in  England  and  Wales  in  each  of  the  following- 
years 1888,  36,700  acres;  1890.  46,200  acres;  1891, 
58,700  acres.  Compared  with  1888,  there  is  an 
increase  in  1891  of  no  fewer  than  22,000  acres.  Of 
this  increase,  1760  acres  were  added  to  the  small 
fruit  area  in  Kent,  the  area  for  that  county  for  the 
year  1890  being  10,061  acres,  and  for  1891,  19,821 
acres.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  Kent 
maintains  its  pre-eminence  in  fruit-growing.  Or- 
chards also  show  a gradual  and  not  inconsiderable 
increase  in  area.  In  1881  the  returns  show  185,000 
acres,  while  in  1891  the  total  was  210, 0C0  acres,  an 
increase  in  ten  years  of  25,000  acres.  Market  gardens 
also  show  a considerable  advance  in  area.  In  1881 
there  were  under  cultivation  46,604  acres,  while  in 
1891  there  were  81,368  acres,  an  increase  in  ten  years 
of  34,764  acres.  In  1882  the  raw  fruit  imported,  ex- 
clusive of  Oranges  and  Lemons,  amounted  to  5,000,861 
bushels,  while  the  quantity  in  1892  was  7,387,670 
bushels.  The  Oranges  and  Lemons  imported  in  1690 
represented  a quantity  of  5,746,135  bushels  of  the 
value  of  £1,756,832,  while  in  1892  the  imports  came 
to  6,763,276  bushels,  of  the  value  of  £2,052,561. 
City  Press. — Ibid. 

Moisture  and  Vegetation. — M.  E.  Gain  has  been 
conducting  some  comparative  experiments,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  a moist  soil  and 
of  a moist  atmosphere  on  the  development  of  plants. 
M.  Gain  finds  the  action  of  moist  soil  very  variable 
according  to  different  circumstances,  especially  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  soil.  The  period  of  flower- 
ing is  retarded  either  by  dryness  of  soil,  or  by  moist 
atmosphere,  and  it  is  hastened  either  by  dry  air  or 
by  moist  soil.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  in 
practice  the  conditions  are  combined  or  mixed.  The 
two  factors  which  retard  flowering  are  a dry  soil 
and  a moist  atmosphere.  These  conditions  only 
occur  in  a foggy  or  clouded  country  where  the  soil 
is  very  porous.  A combination  (1)  of  moist  air  and 
moist  soil  is  very  common  in  wet  seasons  on  a 
retentive  soil;  an  analogous  combinat'on  (2)  of  dry 
soil  and  dry  air  is  common  in  some  hot  countries. 
In  the  first  case,  the  delay  caused  by  the  moist  air 
deprives  the  plant  of  the  advantages  derivable  from 
the  moist  soil,  and  the  period  of  flowering  is  very 
much  retarded.  In  the  second  case,  the  advantage 
consequent  on  the  dry  air  brings  about  an  earlier 
flowering.  The  two  favourable  conditions  may  be 
realised  in  southern  countries  by  irrigation,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  as  every  one  knows  very  remark- 
able. To  sum  up,  it  may  be  said  that  dry  air  is 
very  favourable  to  the  production  of  flowers ; moist 
soil  is  favourable  ; dry  soil  is  unfavourable,  moist  air 
very  unfavourable  to  flowering.  The  full  details  may 
be  read  in  a recent  number  of  the  Conqites  Rcndus, 
p.  890. — Gardeners’  Chronicle. 


Tree  Planting  in  Ireland.— The  Irish  Land  Com- 
mission, encouraged  by  the  success  of  their  operations 
in  this  direction  last  year  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  have  been  introduced  to  extend  the  woods  in 
the  exposed  district,  and  are  importing  large  quantities 
of  forest  trees  from  He  principal  nurseries  of  the 
country. — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Cion,  or  Scion?  — “The  difference  between  “ cion” 
and  “ scion  is  not  generally  known.  Oion,  refers 
to  the  cutting  of  a tree,  and  scion  to  the  animal 
kingdom,  no  matter  what  Tiebstev’s  Dictionary  may 
say  about  it.  This  difference  was  recognised  by  all 
of  the  early  English  scholars,  Bacon  included.” 
Andrew  S.  Fuller,  in  Gardening.  [It  is  true  that 
Bacon’s  Sylva  Sylvarum  has  “cions”  (ed.  10,  1676). 
Evelyn’s  Sylva  (1678),  has  grafts  (French,  greffes), 
Insitions  (Latin),  and  cions  ; Parkinson,  who  wrote 
more  genuine  English  than  Evelyn  (1629)  has 
“ grafts,”  and  does  not  use  the  word  cion  or  scion 
at  all.  Miller  (Dictionary)  writes  cion.  Littre’s 
Dictionary  gives  “scion”  in  the  sense  of  shoot  or 
graft,  but  not  “cion,”  which  latter,  accordingly  is 
the  truer  English.— Ed.].— Ibid.  6 

Lecture  on  Horticulture  at  Beckenham  S E 
— Professor  Cheshire,  iu  the  course  of  a lecture  at 
Beckenham  on  Tuesday,  November  22,  alluded  to 
the  subject  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  soil  in  regard 
to  certain  items  of  plant  food.  Mr.  Cheshire  said 
he  was  trying  to  find  ideal  manures,  which  would 
be  more  perfect  in  their  character  than  anything 
they  had  hitherto  used.  The  three  principal  in- 
gredients  of  which  the  soil  was  likely  to  be  deficient 
were  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphorus,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  which  of  those  were  required 
he  advised  them  to  take  four  flower  pots,  and  re- 
presenting these  elements  as  one,  two,  and  three 
to  put  some  mould  into  the  pots,  and  mix  the 
manures  one  and  three,  one  and  two,  two  and  three 
and  so  on,  and  then  plant  half  a-dozen  Barley  seeds 
or  some  other,  and  see  in  which  pot  they  grew  best 
and  by  this  process  they  would  be  able  to  tell  what 
the  soils  wanted  most.— Ibid. 

Tasmanian  Fruit  Exports.— Growers  of  fruit  in 
this  colony  are  at  present  apprehensive  about  the 
success  of  the  oncoming  Apple  crop,  owing  to  un- 
favourable weather,  and  the  probable  value  of  the 
fruit  when  placed  on  the  London  market — if  it  should 
be  ample  enough  to  justify  a large  shipment.  New 
orchards  it  is  supposed  will  make  up  for  failures 
through  unfavourable  meteorological  conditions  and 
greater  care  in  picking,  choice,  and  packing  will  this 
season  be  looked  to,  last  year’s  experience  on  these 
lines  having  been  costly— not  everything  will  do  for 
the  English  market,  it  is  found.  Should  the  Aus- 
tralian crops  prove  short,  of  which  there  is  some 
prospect,  then  a local  demand  will  be  experienced 
and  shipments  for  England  be  restricted -but  a short 
time  will  settle  these  matters.  It  would  appear  that 
much  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  cultivation 
of  sorts  best  suited  to  the  English  market,  and 
altogether,  recent  bad  fortune  would  appear  to  have 
been  looked  at  in  the  proper  light.— Ibid. 

Frozen  Flowers  from  New  Zealand. — On  Friday) 
February  24,  there  was  an  exhibition  at  the  Ipswich 
Fine  arts  Club  of  flowers  grown  within  12  miles  of 
Wellington.  Tliese  flowers  were  procured  by  Mr  E 
Herbert  Fison,  of  Ipswich,  a director  of  the  Bank 
of  New  Zealand,  preserved  in  ice,  and  were  placed 
by  him  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ipswich  Scientific 
Society.  The  flowers  were  almost  all  those  of 
European  garden  plants.  It  would  have  been  much 
moie  interesting  to  have  sent  New  Zealand  flowers. 
New  Zealand  has  flowers  which  are  fit  rivals  to 
any  the  world  produces,  and  yet  we  see  that,  as  in 
oilier  colonies,  Ohr  santhemums  and  other  European 
fancies  are  preferred  at  flower-shows.  That  is  a 
matter  of  taste,;  but  when  our  colonial  friends  send 
flowers  to  this  country,  they  would  do  well  to  re- 
member tliat  native  flowers  would  be  more  novel 
and  more  appreciated.  Alas  ! the  beauty  of  the 
flowers  iades  as  the  ice  melts  — fit  subject  for  the 
moralist.  A Dendtobium  we  saw  lately  at  Messrs. 
Sauders’,  presented  but  a sorry  spectacle,  even  though 
the  ice  was  only  partially  melted.— Ibid. 
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Coconuts  in  Worth  Borneo,  we  are  told,  can 
ody  be  had  at  twenty  cents  each  for  household 
purposes  1 In  Colombo  the  people  are  grumbling 
because  they  cost  five  and  six  cents. 

North  Borneo,  so  far  from  being  deserted, 
seems  to  have  a long  roll  of  officers  still  on  its 
active  list.  There  are  31,  we  are  told,  eaoh  drawing 
over  ICO  dollars  a month  salary:  while  the  num- 
ber of  subordinate  officers  drawing  less  than  this 
standard  is  very  large.  It  would  almost  seem  as 
if  the  Settlement  known  to  some  as  “ New  Ceylon,” 
had  copied  some  of  the  faults  of  old  Ceylon  in  getting 
over-officered  in  proportion  to  the  work  to  be  done. 

The  “Burning  Tree"  of  India.— At  a late  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Bo’anic  Society  of  London,  among 
the  orohids  and  other  plants  in  flower  shown  was 
a specimen  of  Laportea — the  “burning  tree”  of 
India  : both  leaves  and  stems  of  this  plaDt  are 
covered  with  stinging  hairs  after  the  manner  of  our 
own  nettle,  but  of  a far  more  virulent  nature.  It 
is  stated  that  when  touched  the  sensation  felt  is  as 
of  being  burnt  with  red  hot  iron,  the  pain  extending 
over  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  lasting  for  a 
fortnight.  Little  or  no  mark  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
skin,  but,  for  some  time  after,  should  cold  water 
touch  the  part,  the  pain  returns  with  all  its  original 
intensity.  - Pioneer . 

Staple  Exports  from  Java — Are  recorded  in 
the  following  figures.  It  will  be  found  that  of  coooa 
the  export  last  year  was  about  6,500  cwt. ; of  coffee 
a total  of  about  875,000  cwt.  We  quote  : — 


Cocoa 

exported  in  1892 

..  330,000  kilos. 

Indigo 

„ 1891 

..  720,000  „ 

, , 

„ 1892 

691,000  „ 

Pepper 

„ 1891. 

..  3,000,000  „ 

„ 1892. 

..  6,000,000  „ 

Sugar 

„ 1891. 

463,500,000  „ 

II 

„ 1892. 

..  425,000,000  „ 

The  sugar 

is  exported  as 

follows : — One-third 

England,  one-fourth  to  America,  one-eighth  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  one-sixth  to  China.  Coffee  shows  an  export 
of  28,500,000  kilos,  in  1891  against  23,000,900  kilos, 
in  1892  from  private  undertakings.  The  Government 
crop  amounted  to  350,000  piculs  in  1892  against 
325.000  piculs  in  1891.  The  total  production  of  Java 
cinchona  bark  in  1892  was  3,232,922  kilos,  bark  of 
4 27/100  per  cent  qninine,  and  1,383,148  kilos,  cin- 
chona. The  crop  of  1893  will  be  3,783,839  kilos,  bark 
of  4 48/100  per  cent  quinine  and  1,697,605  kilos  cin- 
chona. Tbe  estimate  of  the  private  coffee  crop  in 
Java  for  1893  is  about  169,408  piculs  against  402,495 
piculs  in  1892. 

Cutch  is  an  important  article  in  tbe  trade  of 
Burmah,  the  exports  averaging  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  lakhs  annually  in  value : but  of  late 
John  Chinaman  has  been  doing  his  best  to  dis- 
credit the  trade  in  the  markets  of  Europe  by 
wholesale  adulteration.  Cutoh  is  mainly  used 
(outside  Burmab,  where  the  native  takes  it  medi- 
cinally or  eats  it  in  pan)  for  tanning  purposes, 
and  the  Chinaman  found  that  it  oould  be  adulte- 
rated, greatly  to  the  profit  of  his  pocket,  by  ex- 
tracts from  the  barks  of  lein  tonkayan  and  panya, 
which  contain  a considerable  amount  of  tannin, 
but  nevertheless  render  the  cutch  exported  spurious 
and  utterly  worthless.  Tbe  adulteration  iB  easily 
reoognised  by  looal  merchants  thoroughly  accus- 
tomed to  the  article,  but  it  has  been  success- 
fully pasBfd  on  to  consumers  in  ether  countries 
by  unscrupulous  vendors.  The  Forest  Department 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Rangoon  are 
both  highly  interested  that  the  purity  and  good 
fame  of  Burmah  cutch  shall  be  beyond  question, 
and  the  Chief  Commissioner  has  now,  on  their 
earnest  recommendation,  proposed  to  levy  a heavy 
tax  on  the  manufacture  of  extraots  used  for  adul- 
teration.— Indian  Agriculturist,  April  22. 


The  Fibre  Trade  in  Jaffna,  we  understand  is 
on  the  decline.  T1  e cause  is  attributed  to  tbe  difficu’ty 
of  procuring  palmyrah  stalks  in  large  quantities. — 

Hindu  Opjan. 

The  Curing  of  Tobacco  is  goiDg  on  in  all  paris  of 
the  oountry.  Tbe  crop  is  believed  to  be  below  the 
average.  On  account  of  the  high  price  demanded  by 
the  cultivators,  an  atttempt  is  being  made  by  the 
traders  to  combine  together  and  to  purchase  tbe  article 
at  fixed  rate.  It  is  very  much  doubted  that  tbe 
traders  would  succeed  in  their  attempt. — Ibid. 

Indian  Cattle — Notwithstanding  that  there  are 
complaints  regarding  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
cattle  in  many  places  in  tbe  Presidency  owing  to 
scarcity  of  fodder,  neither  milch  cc-ws  nor  draught 
cattle  appear  to  find  their  way  to  Ceylon  in  any 
numbers,  though  there  should  be  a ready  market 
for  them  in  Colombo,  where  there  is  demand  and 
inquiry  for  them  on  every  side. — Madras  Times,  May  8. 

CuRtNG  OE  Fi-h — In  Jaffna  fi-.h  curing  is  carried 
on  extensive'y.  It  is  a pity  that  there  is  no  separate 
locality  ore  closure  for  drying  salted  fish.  The  people 
of  Karayoor  utilize  tbe  space  between  the  sea  and 
the  bearh  ro“d  for  this  purpose.  A very  bad  smell 
emant' s from  the  fish  clu  ing  the  process  of  dr;  ing 
up  And  as  this  is  injurious  to  public  health  the 
authorities  should  take  notice  of  the  matter  aed  set 
apart  a proper  locality  for  the  curing  of  fish. — Cor., 
Jaffna  “Catholic  Guardian.” 

Native  Tea  Companies  are  paying  well  in  Cachar. 
What  a commentary  upon  the  old  fashioned  belief 
that  everything  must  be  personally  overlooked  by  a 
European,  aud  the  large  staffs  of  European  assis- 
tants, who  were  often  supposed  to  have  “ no  time  ’’ 
for  anything  but  toil,  sometimes  even  on  Sunday, 
and  who  are  now  largely  done  away  with  altogether, 
Not  that  tbe  native  Companies  would  not  pay  even 
better  under  the  advice  of  skilled  European  gentle- 
man, who  understood  that  to  labour  like  tramway 
horse  does  rot  bring  about  pro  rata  profit.  In 
Assam,  certainly  in  the  late  seventies,  native  tea 
gardens  or  companies  did  not  pay  at  all,  and  many 
Englishmen  made  handsome  profits  by  buying  up 
and  amalgamating  blocks  put  out  by  natives  (usu- 
ally with  sto'en  seed).— Indian  Planters'  Gazette, 
April  29. 

Jaffna  Tobacco. — The  local  traders  have  a’ready 
begun  to  make  purchases.  Tbe  demand  seems  to  be 
greater  than  the  supply  ; sud  this  is  owing  to  the 
very  large  number  rf  cigar  traders  that  have  sprung 
up  of  late  years.  There  are  two  varieties  of  tobacco 
grown  in  the  peninsula,  one  i9  used  for  chewing  and 
the  other  for  smoking.  The  chewirg  variety  is  grown 
in  the  Waligamo  district  and  finds  a market  in  Galle 
and  South  India.  There  are  also  certain  inferior 
kinds  of  smoking  tobacco  grown  in  Waligamo.  A 
large  quantity  of  these  inferior  kinds  is  now  bought 
and  removed  to  Paehchillapalli  to  be  cured  with  the 
better  varieties  grown  there  and  the  whole  is  passed 
off  on  the  unwary  trader  as  genuine  stuff.  It  is  only 
when  the  tobacco  is  manufactured  iato  cigars  for  the 
Colombo  market  that  the  inexperience!  and  unsuspect- 
ing trader  detects  the  fraud  of  which  he  has  been 
made  tbe  victim.  — Cor.,  Jaffna  “ Catholic  Goardiank. 

Tea  Pluckers  : Are  They  to  Work  a 
Revolution. — This  is  the  question  we  ventured  to 
put  to  the  experienced  planter  who  recently  ad- 
dressed us  on  the  subject,  and  here  is  his  reply  whioh 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  concerned  with 
our  tea  planting  industry: — 

“ With  regard  to  your  questions  about  tea  pluckers, 
I do  not  pretend  fo  say  they  have  yet  been  proved 
a success.  The  machine,  I am  glad  to  know,  is  b*  ing 
strengthened  and  improved.  But  that  is  a secondary 
considera'ion,  as  if  tire  principle  of  machine  plucking 
is  once  established,  the  tools  will  come, — perhaps  many 
of  them.  Some  of  the  men  who  first  tried  them  are 
still  much  in  favor  of  the  principle  ; — while  again 
I know  two  instances,  where  it  was  condemned  after 
a abort  (rial.  By  the  end  of  this  year,  $ we  shall 
know  more  of  the  result  upon  the  trees  ’* 
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THE  COCONUT  INDUSTRY  OF  CEYLON. 

A contemporary  headed  some  information  the  other 
day  about  coconuts  in  a way  whioh  desoribed 
this  branch  of  planting,  as  “ the  largest  commercial 
enterprize”  of  the  island.  But  this  is  a mistake. 
Coconut  cultivation  can  be  rightly  desor  b d as  the 
largest  or  most  extensive  agricultural  or  planting 
en?erpr:'z6,  seeing  that  at  least  500,000 — perhaps. 
550  000— acres  are  covered,  if  not  cul  ivated  with 
this  palm.  But  a very  large  if  not  the  greater 
pri  portion  of  the  produce,  is  consumed  locally  in 
the  food  and  the  personal  and  household  require- 
ments of  the  people,  so  that  the  proportion  which 
enters  into  our  commerce,  manufactures  or  export 
trade  though  very  considerable  in  all  its  various 
branches  of  cocorut  oil;  copra,  punaok ; coir  fibre, 
yarn,  rope;  coconuts  and  desiccated  cooonuts— do 
not  in  the  aggregate  make  up  nearly  so  important  a 
total  as  does  our  ono  product  tea.  We  shewed  this 
in  reviewing  the  Customs  Accounts  for  1892  a few 
weeks  ago;  but  the  information  may  be  repeated 
here  as  of  more  than  passing  interest : — 

We  sent  away  in  value  in  1892: — 

Coconut  oil  564,450  cwt.,  or  7,025,512  gallons 
valued  at  R1  per  gallon  (chiefly  sent  to 
India,  U.  Kingdom,  U S.  A.,  & Con. 

Europe)  ...  ...  ...R7, 025, 512 

Coconuts,  sent  to  U.  K.  (Inria,  Suez  and 

Port  Sivd,  &c)  384  bags  and  No.  367,043  423,591 

Coconuts,  Desiccated  ...  ...  369,778 

Cocouut  sbelli  (to  India)  ...  ...  29,743 

Copperah  169.073  cwt.  (to  France,  U.  K. 

Iniia  America  &c.)  ...  ...  1,625,085 

Poonack  to  (U.  K.,  C n.  Europe  and  Indii)  857,761 
Arrack,  coocmtu  spirits  (to  India)  88,874  gal.  100,230 
Cocouut  nfters  and  latbs  ...  ...  195 

Coconut  Husks  ..  ...  . . 45 

Coir  (U.K.,  Australia,  India,  & Con.  Europe) 

45,404  cwt.  ...  ..  ...  340,530 

Coir  rope  (Straits,  U.  K.,  India  Australia 

and  other  countries)  8,907  cwt.  ...  111,338 

Coir  yarn  (U.  K.,  India,  U.  States,  France, 

_ Australia,  &c.)  105,678  cwt.  . . 634,067 

Coi-  manuactures  ...  ...  ...  6,309 

Cadjan  ..  ...  ..  60 


Total  ..  E11, 524,755 

The  value  hern,  it  is  true  13  taken  from  the 
Customs  Acoounts  which  are  probably  far  below 
the  market  prices.  But  allowing  for  this,  there 
oan  be  no  comparison  with  tea,  the  value  of  which 
exported  in  the  same  year  was  not  less  in  the 
same  return,  than  B32,525,993.  Here  then,  we 
must  find  our  largest  commercial  enterprise.  But 
the  export  trade  in  coconuts,  in  all  its  branches, 
undoubtedly  comes  second  ard  gives  employment 
to  a very  large  number  of  people.  This  may  be 
partially  judged  from  an  interesting  statement 

supplied  to  a contemporary  by  a Colombo  manu- 

facturer of  desiccated  coconut,  showing  the  wooder- 
ful  inorease  in  the  export  trade  last  year  over  1891 
and  giving  the  equivalent  of  oil,  copra,  • desiocated,’ 
&c.  in  nuts  : — 

Statements  Showing  Number  op  Coconuts  Shipped 
oh  Shipped  in  Manufactured  Form  for  two  years. 

1891.  Nuts. 

Oil  shipped  109,521  cwt  equal  to  163.808,400 

Copperah  shipped 45,660  cwt  do  11,415,000 

Coconuts  shipped  6,699,403 

Desiccated  coconut  shpd. . 1,416,3301b  do  4,248,990 

Total  nuts  186,171,793 

1892.  NiK 

Oil  shipped  550,977  cwt  equal  to  220,390,800 

Copperah  shipped  134,590  cwt  do  33,647,500 

Cocouuts  shipped  9.719,386 

Desiccated  coconuts  shpd.  .3,849,724  lb  do  11,549,172 

Total  n«ts  275,306,958 


The  shipments  are  taken  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  figures,  and  the  calculations  made  as  fol- 
lows Oil  6J  candies  of  copperah  to  one  ton  ; 1,250 
coconuts  to  a candy  equal  to  400  to  a ewt.  of  oil. 
Copperah  1,250  cuts  to  a candy  equal  to  250  nuts  to 
a ewt  of  copperah.  Desiccated  Cocouuts  30  lb  to  a 
100  nuts,  tay  3 nuts  to  1 lb. 

The  aggregate  it  will  be  observed  is  over  275 
millions  of  nuts.  This  calculation  has  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  gentleman  who  is  generally  re- 
garded as  perhaps  the  very  first  planting  authority 
on  coconuts  in  the  island,  and  he  has  been 
good  enough  to  favour  us  with  the  following  state- 
ment of  his  view  of  the  coconut  industry  as  it 
stands  at  present.  Our  correspondent  first  takes 
up  the  question  as  to  whether  the  manufacture 
of  desiccated  coconut,  Btarted  within  the  past 
few  years,  has  had  much  to  do  with  raising  the 
price  of  coconuts.  Ho  does  not  think  so,  save  in 
the  districts  where  the  mills  are  located.  He  then 
goes  on  to  make  very  interesting  calculations  as 
to  the  total  area  under  coconuts  and  the  total 
production  in  the  island  ; but  it  is  time  we  quoted 
what  he  says  : — 

The  recent  and  present  high  price  of  coconuts 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  desiccating  business,  but  ia 
due  to  the  great  demand  for  oil  consequent  upon  the 
deficient  supply  of  tallow,  and  to  the  anticipated 
short  crop  of  coconuts  expected  during  this  year. 
The  desiccating  industry  cannot  have  affected  the 
price  of  nuts  generally  throughout  the  island : but 
that  it  has  raised  the  price  from  one  to  three  rupees 
per  thousand  within  a radius  of  say  25  miles  from 
Colombo  I am  strongly  inclined  to  believe.  The 
farther  those  mills  go  afield  for  the  nuts  they  require 
the  higher  will  be  the  cost  of  transport,  and  hence 
within  the  distance  I have  named  there  is  keen  com- 
petition between  them  and  the  copra  driers  ; and 
prices  have  in  consequence  ruled  higher  than  they 
would  have  done  had  there  not  been  this  competi- 
tion. But  then  this  onlv  affects  the  small  number 
of  nuts  required  for  desiccating  purposes  and  for 
export,  altogether  about  20,000,000.  Mr.  Figg’s  figures 
are  interesting  as  showing  the  number  of  nuts 
utilised  for  manufacturing  into  oil,  &c.  If  we  take 
the  population  of  Ceylon  at  three  millions,  and 
allow  five  persons  to  a family  we  get  600,000  families. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  each  family  will  use  at  least 
one  nut  per  day,  this  for  one  year  will  give  219  mil. 
lions.  To  this  can  be  safely  added  25  millions  for 
drinking  purposes.  We  then  got 
Used  in  manufactures  ..  275,000,000 

Used  in  households  ..  219,000,000 

Used  for  drinking  . . 25,000,000 


Total  519,000,000 

or  to  be  within  the  mark  say  500,000,000  nuts  al'S 
yielded  annually  by  the  bearing  coconut  trees  in 
Ceylon.  Allowing  20  nuts  per  tree  we  get  25  million 
trees ; but  to  them  have  to  be  added  the  trees  not 
yet  in  bearing,  and  those  set  apart  for  toddy  drawing. 
What  their  number  is  it  would  be  rather  difficult 
to  ascertain,  but  I should  think  that  for  the  former 
7 million  trees  and  for  the  latter  4 millions  would  be 
within  the  mark.  This  would  give  a grand  total  of 
36  million  trees  which  at  70  trees  to  the  acre  would 
give  say  514,000  acres.  These  figures  1 believe  to 
be  rather  under  than  over  the  correct  number,  and 
am  inclined  to  think  that  40  million  trees  are  about 
the  number  now  growing  in  Ceylon. 

It  is  extremely  satisfactory  to  U6  to  have  suoh  a 
reckoning  as  the  above  independently  worked  out 
and  for  this  reason,  Up  to  I860,  the  highest 
estimate  ventured  on  was  250,000  acres  under 
coconuts  in  Ceylon.  Feeling  sure  this  was  below 
the  mark,  we  offered  » much  higher  estimate  and 
about  1887  put  the  total  at  500,000  acres,  raising 
the  same  in  our  latest  “ Handbook  ” to  550.000 
acres.  Then  as  regards  the  annual  production 
in  nuts,  we  wrote  in  August  1891 : — “We  believe 
that  the  number  of  oooouuts  produced  ia  a gcod 
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average  season  in  Ceylon  is  not  much  above  five 
hundred  millions  (this  was  in  contrast  with  B ue 
Book  returns  which  gave  954  millions  for  1890  1) 
the  greater  portion  being  used  lor  the  food  of 
the  people.”  Where  we  slightly  d'ffcr  from  our 
esteemed  correspondent  is  in  the  number  of  trees:  he 
gives  36  millions  ; we  estimated  45  millions  as  an 
approximative  number,  beoause  of  the  very  large 
total  in  crowded  native  gardens  which  scarcely 
bear  at  all  and  so  reduce  the  average  for  the 
island,  much  below,  we  fear,  the  20  nuts  per  tree. 
Indeed,  it  will  be  seen  that  comparing  tbe  totil 
area  and  averare  orop  of  nuts,  it  works  out  to 
less  than  1,000  nuts  per  acre  which  at  70  trees 
to  the  acre  would  only  give  an  average  of  14 
nuts  per  tree  all  over  ; but  knowing  how  natives 
crowd  in  tries,  we  should  te  inclined  to  count 
75  trees  p r acre.  These,  wo  believe  are  the 
test  approximations  that  can  be  made  for  the 
present  : — 

THE  COCONUT  TALM  INDUSTRY  OF  CEYLON. 

Total  area  cultivated  = 550,000  acres. 

Total  number  of  palms 

old,  full  bearing,  young  &c. — 42,000,000  trees. 

Total  yield  of  nuts  in  a 

good  average  year  =550,000,000  No. 

Used  for  Manufacturing 

and  Export  purposes  = 275,000,000  No. 

,,  for  local  food  and 
drinking  purposes  — 275,000,000  No. 


TEA  AND  COFFEE  CROPS AND  THE  SOIL. 

Mr.  John  Hughes  senda  us  the  further  long 
instalment  of  bis  valuable  and  interesting  investi- 
gations into  the  constituents  of  tea  With  reference 
to  the  requirements  of  the  soil,  which  we  print 
today.  It  will  be  observed  that  he  also  institutes 
comparisons  between  analyses  of  tea,  coffee  and 
sugar;  and  though  the  last-mentioned  is  in  an 
entirely  different  category,  yet  the  comparative 
results  obtained  in  respect  of  our  old  and  new 
staple?  are  so  startling  as  to  call  for,  in  cur 
opinion,  tbe  special  attention  of  our  planting  com- 
munity. Mr.  Hughes  himself  in  forwarding  the 
paper,  modestly  write  s : — 

“I  enclose  you  my  concluding  paper  on  the  com- 
parative analyses  of  Indian,  Ceylon  and  China  tea, 
and  hope  your  readers  will  he  interested  in  the  re- 
sults which  I think  open  up  new  views  in  regard 
to  the  production  and  relative  market  value  of  the 
different  qualities  of  tea. 

“Some  Ceylon  men  to  whom  I have  shown  the 
tabulated  results,  appeared  to  be  much  interested 
and  think  that  they  suggest  future  research  as  being 
of  real  practical  use  especially  to  the  planter,  for 
the  London  broker  has  simply  to  sell  what  has  been 
manufactured  and  shipped  home.f 
It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Hughes  insists,  as 
the  result  of  his  analyses,  on  the  fact  that,  taking 
the  same  quantity  of  made  tea  as  of  marketable 
coffee,  the  former  (tea)  removes  from  the  soil  nearly 
three  times  as  muoh  nitrogen  and  nearly  twice 
as  much  mineral  matter  as  does  coffee  ! This 
ie  very  extraordinary  in  view  of  what  some  of  our 
older  tea  gardens  have  continued  to  do  for  a long 
series  of  years  without  the  aid  of  manure.  We 
have  quoted  LooleCondera  before  as  one  of  the  oldest 
of  tea  estates,  and  one  which  we  Buppose  haB 
had  very  little,  if  any,  manuring  for  the  twenty- 
five  years  of  its  existence  and  yet  we  have  not  heard 
that  its  crop  bearing  has  fallen  off  in  quantity 
or  quality.  There  are  some  other  illustrations 


which  might  be  adduced.  True  Mr.  Hughes  sup- 
plies part  of  tbe  explanation  by  telling  us  how 
the  requisite  supply  of  nitrogen  may  be  got  from 
the  air  and  from  rain  ; but  this  does  not  apply 
to  the  equally,  or  more,  important  mineral  matter. 

On  the  oiiir  hand,  there  is  no  question  of  tbe 
great  benefit  that  tea  fields  in  different  districts— in 
Matale  as  tbe  Damto  lagalle  experiments  show, 
in  Mariawatte,  in  the  K.  A.  W.  group  and  else- 
where—have  derived  from  judicious  and  even  liberal 
manuring.  Surely  then,  the  time  has  come  for  tbe 
Planters’  Association  to  cause  some  systematic  mquiry 
lobe  male  into  what  has  already  been  done  in  this 
direction,  ai  d to  what  more  may  be  done  in  view 
of  Mr.  Hughes’  investigations,  We  give  Mr.  Hughes’ 
paper  as  follows  : — 

COMPARATIVE  ANALYSES  OF  INDIAN, 
CEYLON  AND  CHINA  TEA. 

In  order  to  make  these  Analyses  more  complete, 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  what  extent 
tea  may  be  regarded  as  an  exhausting  crop  if  con- 
tinuously plucked,  the  composition  of  the  mineral 
matters  including  the  figures  for  soluble  and  insoluble 
ash  are  fully  extended  in  table  3. 

In  preparing  this  table,  it  may  be  useful  to  mention 
that  instead  of  giving  the  percentage  composition  of 
the  ash  which  is  rather  likely  to  confuse  the  general 
reader,  it  has  been  thought  more  satisfactory  to  state 
the  results  obtained  from  the  analysis  of  a 1U0  parts 
of  the  tea  itself. 

By  this  arrangement  anyone  can  see  at  a glance 
how  much  is  organic  matter  (or  matter  destructible 
by  heat)  and  how  much  is  mineral  matter  (or  matter 
which  remains  after  incineration). 

The  proportion  of  nitrogen  is  also  stated  so  that 
the  nitrogenous  character  of  the  organic  matter  may 
be  noted.  Of  the  various  constituents  which  comprise 
the  ash  or  mineral  portion,  potash  is  by  far  the 
most  important,  and  occurs  it  will  be  noticed  in 
pretty  equal  quantity  in  all  six  specimens,  in  round 
numbers  more  than  J of  the  total  ash  consists  of 
potash  ; indeed  if  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  ash  be 
deducted,  the  potash  amounts  to  quite  | of  the  total 
mineral  matters. 

This  fact  naturally  suggests  the  immense  importance 
of  a good  supply  of  potash  in  an  available  form 
suitable  for  rapid  assimilation,  and  it  may  therefore 
be  fairly  predicted  that  the  permanence  of  a tea 
estate  will  largely  depend  upon  the  natural  richness 
of  the  soil  in  available  potash. 

Indeed,  these  analyses  have  suggested  to  the  writer 
the  possible  explanation  of  patana  soils  being  incapable 
of  producing  forest,  namely  their  poverty  in  potash  aDd 
phosphoric  acid. 

In  these  results  it  will  be  noticed  that  phosphoric 
acid  occurs  in  the  largest  proportion  in  samples  1,  3 
and  6 which  respectively  were  sold  for  Is  3d,  ll£d 
and  Is  7d;andno  doubt  the  relatively  large  quantity 
of  soluDle  ash  which  it  will  be  remembered  was  re- 
ferred to  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper  is  made  up 
by  tbe  presence  of  increased  proportions  of  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  practically  important  to 
observe  that  lime  is  less  abundant  in  1,  3 and  5,  and 
more  abundant  in  2,  4 and  6,  the  samples  which  were 
sold  for  7^d,  7|d  and  6Jd  respectively. 

Sulphuric  acid  occurs  in  very  uniform  quantity  in 
all  six  samples  and  as  regards  the  figures  for  sand,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  notice  that  the  two  Ceylon  teas 
are  decidedly  freer  from  this  gritty  constituent  than 
the  Indian  and  China  specimens. 

Manganese  was  present  in  appreciable  quantity  in 
all  the  samples,  being  largest  in  the  Indian  and  Ceylon 
and  least  noticeable  in  the  China  lots. 

In  order  that  planters  may  compare  the  composition 
of  Ceylon  tea  with  that  of  Ceylon  coffee,  table  IV. 
has  been  added  which  gives  in  a manner  allowing  of 
easy  comparison,  the  composition  of  some  parchment 
coffee  sent  to  the  writer  from  Badulla  during  his 
residence  in  Colombo  in  1878  and  the  original  analysis 
1 of  which  appears  o»  page  110  of  h s official  Report, 
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With  the  aid  of  Table  V.  this  comparison  is  easily 
made  and  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  500  lb.  of  made 
tea  removes  nearly  three  times  as  much  nitrogen  and 
nearly  twice  as  much  mineral  matter  a&  500  lb.  of 

coffee.  , . , , 

Of  the  mineral  matters  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  tea  removes  11  lb.  of  potash  as 
compared  to  6§  lb.  in  the  case  of  coffee ; 
also  4 of  Phosphoric  acid  against  1§,  and  3 of  lime 
as  against  1 in  Coffee. 

If  to  these  facts  we  add  the  exhaustion  caused  to  the 
Tea  bush  and  the  damage  through  exposure  of  the 
surface  soil  to  the  effects  of  rain  and  sun  which  severe 
pruning  every  two  or  three  years  must  produce,  it 
will  probably  be  admitted  by  practical  planters  that 
tea  is  decidedly  more  exhausting  than  Coffee;  further 
that  both  in  the  cultivation  and  in  the  manufacture, 
more  care,  skill  and  constant  attention  is.  required  on 
the  part  of  the  Superintendent  and  his  assistants  than 
were  necessary  in  the  days  of  Coffee. 

Admitting  however  that  Teaismore  exhausting  than 
Coffee  and  that  under  negligent  management  it  may 
become  increasingly  so,  still  it  cannot  be  considered  to 
be  exhausting  in  the  same  manner  or  to  anything  like 
the  same  extent  as  for  instance  a crop  like  Sugar  which 
except  in  land  specially  rich  cannot  be  profitably  grown 
continuously  without  the  assistance  of  substantial  dres- 
sing of  manure. 

In  table  VI  the  composition  of  an  average  crop  of 
Sugar  is  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

It  will  be  only  necessary  to  compare  the  results  in 
this  table  with  those  in  table  V to  see  that  Tea  and 
Coffee  are  both  of  them  only  very  slightly  exhausting 
as  compared  with  a tropical  crop  like  Sugar. 

In  his  official  Report,  as  well  as  in  many  private  Re- 
ports since  1878,  the  writer  has  repeatedly  pointed  out 
that  Coffee  could  not  be  considered  an  exhausting  crop 
in  itself,  and  that  it  was  only  the  conditions  under  which 
it  was  cultivated  that  rendered  manuring  necessary 
or  even  desirable. 

It  was  the  exposure  to  wind  and  wash  or  the  occur- 
rence of  slab  rock  in  too  close  proximity  to  the  surface 
to  admit  of  the  trees  getting  an  extensive  hold  on 
the  subsoil,  that  led  planters  to  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  manuring  on  certain  estates. 

If,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  in  the  old  days  of 
Coffee  to  apply  manure  on  certain  estates,  and  this 
is  only  an  assumption  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
it  certainly  would  appear  necessary  on  such  estates,  _ 
when  replanted  in  Tea,  either  to  continue  manuring 
or  else  not  to  expect  that  tea  plucking  could  go  on 
continuously  with  any  large  margin  for  profit. 

The  conditions  of  situation,  soil  and  season  which 
were  unfavourable  to  Coffee  on  certain  estates  apply 
with  equal  force  to  Tea  with  however  the  additional 
exhaustion  to  soil  and  shrub  due  to  severe  pruning. 

The  Ceyl°n  Tea  industry  has  been  favoured  with 
a rapid  and  most  remarkable  success  and  the  hill 
districts  of  the  Island  are  undoubtedly  specially 
suitable  to  the  production  of  frequent  flushes  of 
leaf ; but  the  industry  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  it 
is  just  as  well  to  look  ahead  and  as  far  as  possible 
endeavour  to  improve  the  cultivation  and  to  avoid 
undue  exhaustion. 

Also  in  selecting  new  estates  to  get  soils  as  rich 
in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  as  can  be  conveniently 
obtained  for  the  preceding  analytical  results  appear 
to  show  in  a very  definite  manner  that  the  market 
value  of  tea  is  largely  associated  with  its  richness 
in  soluble  ash  constituents  such  as  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid. 

Nitrogen,  according  to  recent  researches,  is  un- 
doubtedly largely  obtained  both  from  the  air  and 
from  rain  by  natural  absorption  either  through  the 
leaf  or  the  root ; but  as  regards  the  mineral  portion 
of  made  Tea  that  must  como  from  the  soil,  and  if 
the  soil  cannot  supply  a sufficient  quantity  then 
we  must  either  supply  artificially  the  mineral  con- 
stituents that  are  requisite,  or  else  be  prepared  to 
take  a lower  price  for  what  the  estate  will  produce 
naturally  and  without  the  aid  of  manure. 

JOHN  HUGHES, 

Analytical  Laboratory,  79  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C., 
April  21st  1893. 


Table  III. 

Showing  the  Important  Constituents  of  Plant  Food 
removed  by  Tea  : — 
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Table  IV. 

Showing  the  Important  Constituents  of  Plant  Food 
removed  by  Oejlou  Parchment  Coffee: 


Water  (lost  at  212°F.) 13-31 

•Organic  matters 83-39 

••Mineral  matters  (Ash) 3-ao 


100-00 


•Containing  Nitrogen 1-47 

••Consisting  of:  — 

,,  PotaBh  1-35 

,.  Soda  -06 

,,  Phosphoric  Acid -26 

„ Lime  -19 

,,  Sulphuric  Acid -08 

„ Sand  -09 

,,  Carbonic  Acid,  Magnesia 

Chlorine,  &c... 1-27 


3-30 

Table  V. 

Showing  the  Constituents  Removed  respectively  by 
500  lb.  Made  Tea  as  compared  with  600  lb.  Paroh- 


ment  Coffee : 

Ceylon  tea,  pekoe 

Organio  matters 

and  pekoe 
souchong. 

Ceylon  coffee 
parchment. 
417  lb. 

Including  Nitrogen 

74  „ 

•Mineral  matters 

..  29  „ 

164  „ 

•Consisting  of : — 

,,  Potash  ........ 

• 11 

62  „ 

„ Soda  

. n ., 

4 

,,  Phosphorio  Aoid 

. 4 „ 

14  „ 

,,  Lime  

. 3 „ 

1 „ 

„ Sulphuric  Acid . . 

la 

• *4.  » 

4 .. 

,,  Silica  or  Sand.. 

a 

i » 

„ Carbonic  Aeid, Mag- 

nesia, Manganese, 
Chlorine,  &o.. ...  7 „ 

52  „ 

29  lb.  161  lb. 
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Table  VI. 

the  past  year,  and  the 

Aersage  of  Company’s  prc 

Showing  the  Constituents  removed  by  an  average 

perties  at  date : — 

Crop  of  30  tons  per  acre  of  well-ripened  Suga 

r-cane : — 

Bnnvht 

Tea  Mnnufac- 

lb. 

E«tato  Tea.  Leaf  Tea 

tured  for 

Total 

Organio  vegetable  matters  (other  than 

others. 

BUgar)  = 

7.414 

lb.  lb. 

lb. 

lh. 

Including  Nitrogen  

70 

2.481,938  706,766 

1,387,995 

4,666,699 

ACREAGES. 

^Mineral  ma’tere — 

322 

Company’s  Held  on 

^Consisting  of : — 

Description. 

Estate.  Lease. 

Total 

„ Silica  (chiefly  eoluble  in  alkali) 

128 

acres.  acres. 

acres. 

,,  Potash  

58 

Acreage  of  tea  in  bear- 

Lime  

32 

ing,  1892 

6.503  90 

6.593 

,,  Sulphurio  Acid  

26 

„ rot  in  bearing. . 

1 ,595  — 

1,595 

,,  Magnesia  

21 

Acreage  for  seed 

25  — 

25 

.,  Phosphoric  Acid 

19 

.,  to  be  planted 

,,  Soda  

7 

with  tea  in  1893 

38  — 

38 

,,  Oxides  of  Iron  and  Alumina 

Jungle  and  timber 

Chlorine  and  traces  of 

reserves 

1,926  — 

1.926 

Manganese  

21 

Patena  and  waste  land 

289  20 

309 

Totals 

10,376  110 

10,486 
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TEA  PLANTATIONS  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Report  of  the  Directors  to  be  submitted  at  the  Sixth 
Annual  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders  to 
be  held  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Brood,  Street,  E.  0., 
on  Friday,  28th  April,  1893,  at  2-30  p.m. 

The  Directors  have  the  pleasuro  to  submit  the 
General  Balance  Sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account 
for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1892,  duly  audited. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

The  net  amount  at  crelit  of 
Profit  and  Loss  Account,  in- 
cluding Balance  brought  for- 
ward at  31st  December,  189), 
and  after  providing  for  Gene- 
ral Expenses,  Directors’  Fees, 

Income  Tax,  & c.,  is  ..  . . 38,350  10  1. 

An  inttrim  Dividend  of  7 per 
cent  on  the  Ordinary  Shares 
was  paid  26th  of  Oeiober,  1892 
amounting  to..  ..  10,299  16  0 

It  is  proposed  to  pay  a final 
Dividend  of  8 per  cent  on  the 
Ordinary  Shares  (mating  15 
per  cent  in  all,  free  of  Inoome 
Tax)  which  will  absorb  ..  11,771  4 0 

A Dividend  on  the  7 per  cent 
Preference  Shares  was  paid 

on  30th  of  June,  1892,  amount- 
ing to...  ..  ..  2,506  2 

A Dividend  on  the  7 per  cent 
Preference  Shares  was  paid 

on  31st  of  December,  1892, 
amounting  to. . ...  2,506  2 8 

It  is  proposed  to  add  to  Re 
serve  Fund  ...  ...  10,781  12  0 

And  to  carry  forward  to 
next  year  a balance  of  ...  494  12  8 


33,359  10  1 

The  Directors  have  pleasure  in  again  recommenc- 
ing the  distribution  of  a dividend  of  fifteen  per  eeDt 
for  the  past  year,  on  the  Ordinary  Shares  of  the 
Company. 

Owing  to  unseasonable  weather  the  yield  of  tea  per 
acre  fell  short  of  that  of  the  previous  year,  the  out- 
turn being  at  the  rate  of  376  lb.  as  against  414  lb. 
per  acre  for  1891.  This  deficiency  in  crop  was,  how- 
ever, compensated  for  by  the  fall  in  exchange,  and  the 
low  freights  whioh  rnle  during  the  year. 

It  is  proposed  to  write  off  for  deprecia'ioa  the  sum 
of  £6,275  7s  3d  which  stands  at  oredit  of  “ Reserve 
from  Premiums,”  and  to  add  the  sum  of  £10,781  12s  0d 
to  the  “ Reserve  from  Surplus  Profits,”  bringing  this 
Fund  up  to  £26,000,  the  whole  of  whioh  amount  will 
now  be  available  for  the  equalization  of  Dividends. 

The  gross  price  realised  for  the  Company’s  teas 
sold  in  London  was  9-38d  per  lb.,  as  against  9-27d 
for  1891. 

The  following  statements  shew  the  Tea  Crop  for 


The  Ceylon  Manager  reports  that  all  the  estates 
are  in  good  order,  and,  with  a favourable  season,  he 
estimates  a considerable  increase  on  last  year’s  crop. 

The  Directors  have  pleasure  in  again  acknowledg- 
ing the  excellent  services  rendered  by  the  Staff  both 
in  Ceylon  and  London. 

Under  Clause  No.  69  of  the  Articles  of  Association, 
Mr.  H.  K.  Rutherford,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
pany, retires  on  this  occasion  from  the  Board,  and, 
being  eligible,  offers  himself  for  re-election. 

W.  Johnston,  Secretary. 

London,  19th  April  1893. 


CEYLON  COCOA  PLANTING. 

(To  the  Editor,  “ The  Field  ”) 

Ceylon,  March  9th. 

Sir, — It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know 
that  there  is  a ‘'boom”  in  cocoa  in  this  island.  A 
great  deal  of  money  is  being  made  by  the  few  who 
are  “ in  the  know,”  and  will  be  made  for  many  years. 
Only  a little  land  is  available  for  cocoa  planting,  and 
that  is  being  quietly  bought  up. 

The  cultivation  of  cocoa  is  very  simple,  the  first 
two  years  being  the  only  period  of  anxiety.  To  put 
100  acres  of  land  into  hearing  costs  about  £1,200 
sterling.  Good  land  is  worth  about  £3  an  acre,  and 
is  getting  scarce.  Of  course,  cocoa  will  grow  on  most 
land  under  an  elevation  of  2,000-f.,  but  to  bear  well 
the  land  must  be  suitable. 

It  bears  in  some  places  as  early  as  the  third  year, 
but  the  fifth  is  a?  early  as  you  can  reckon  on  a crop 
of  any  importance.  After  seven  years  it  gives  about 
2 cwt.  to  3 cwt  an  acre,  rising  to  5 cwt.  The  present 
price  is  about  £6  a cwt  for  the  best.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly a very  paying  form  of  planting,  and  I wonder 
more  people  do  not  go  in  for  it. 

“ Creepers,”  as  they  are  called,  are  constantly 
coming  out  to  learn  tea,  but  one  never  hears  of  any- 
one coming  out  to  learn  cocoa.  The  former  will 
probably  suffer  from  over-production ; the  latter 
cannot,  as  the  land  available  for  it  is  so  small  that 
the  supply  must  always  be  a small  one  from  Ceylon. 

In  all  respects  it  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
small  capitalist  seeking  investment  and  employment. 
— Field , April  8.  INVESTMENT. 

[See  pages  781  and  784  for  corrections  of  above 
imformation.  — Ed.  T.A.] 


THE  EASTERN  PRODUCE  AND  ESTATES 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Report  to  be  presented  at  the  sixth  ordinary  general 
meeting,  to  be  held  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad 
Street,  at  12  o’c'ock  noon  on  the  27th  April  1893 : — - 
The  directors  herewith  submit  report  and  balance 
sheet  for  the  year  ending  3 1 st  December  1892.  The 
profit  for  the  year  (including  £690  15s  4d,  the  balance 
from  last  account,  after  payment  of  debentures  for 
£7,000),  amounts  to  £21,993  6s  8d.  After  providing 
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for  interest  on  debentures,  there  remains  a sum  of 
£11,090  6s  2d,  - which  it  is  proposed  to  appropriate 
as  follows,  viz:— 

Dividend  on  Preferred  Shares  . . £37  13  0 

Payment  of  Debentures  .•  3,000  0 0 

Dividend  at  the  rate  of  2|  per  cent 

per  annum,  free  from  Income  Tax, 
for  the  year  1892,  on  the  Ordinary 
Share  Capital  . . • • 6,730  10  9 

Balance  to  be  applied  in  further  re- 
demption of  Debentures  . . 1,322  2 5 


£11,090  6 2 

The  debenture  debt,  as  per  annexed  accounts,  has 
been  reduced  since  the  date  of  issue  by  £20,010.  As 
shown  in  the  accompanying  schedule,  the  extent  of  the 
Company’s  property  now  under  ti  a amounts  to  9,532 
acres,  of  which  about  8,000  acres  are  over  four  years 
old.  The  yield  of  tea  in  1892  was  2,020,780  lb.  being 
short  of  the  estimate,  in  consequence  of  the  unfavour- 
able weather  that  prevailed  generally  in  Ceylon  during 
part  of  the  year.  The  average  gross  price  obtained  was 
approximately  9£d.  per  lb.  The  crop  for  1893  is  esti- 
mated at  2,338,000  lb.  During  the  past  year  the  directors 
have  sold  Woodslee  estate,  and  have  bought  429  acres 
of  land,  which  can  be  worked  in  advantageously  with 
some  of  the  Company’s  other  properties. 

In  accordance  with  the  Company’s  Articles  of  Associa- 
tion, two  of  the  directors,  Mr.  O J.  Lindsay  Nicholson 
and  Mr.  Ralph  A.  Cameron  retire  by  rotation,  and 
being  eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re-election.  The 
retiring  Auditors,  Messrs.  Welton,  Jones  & Co.  offer 
themselves  for  re-election — C.  J.  Lindsay  Nicholson, 
Chairman,  41,  Eastcheap,  E.  C.  I7th  April,  1892. 

Schedule  of  the  Company’s  Estates  at  31st 
December,  1893, 

Arapolakande  Hope 

Asgeria  & Bulatwattte  Ingurugalla  & 

Berrewella 

Colona  Kirrimittia 

Oondegalla  Kolcdenia 

Dandukelawa  Kolapatna  & 

Gongalla 

Doombagastalawa  Kumaradola 

Dromoland  Labookellie 


Under  Tea  (with  some  remaining  Coffee  acres, 

over  about  400  acree)  ...  9,532 

„ Coffee  ...  ...  76 

„ Cocoa  ...  ...  370 

„ Cardamoms,  and  sundries  ...  394 

,,  Forest  Grass  and  uncultivated  Land  6,384 


Total...  16,756 


BADULLA  PLANTING  REPORT. 

Badulla,  May  8th. 

During  April,  Weather  has  been  most  seasonable. 
Hot  mornings  with  heavy  showers  in  the  afternoons. 
13'54  in.  rain  fell  on  nineteen  days.  Everything 
growing  and  it  has  been  a capital  season  for  supply- 
ing and  planting.  It  is  now  very  hot  and  in  the 
town  it  is  most  trying  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Coffee  is  making  wood  and  looking  better  again 
with  a good  blossoming  season  ; most  high  coffee  will 
blossom  fairly  for  spring.  There  will  be  no  large 
crops  however  in  coming  year ; and  autumn  crops  are 
short.  Spring  crop  is  now  ripening  up,  but  the  sample 
is  ;-mall  and  as  a rule  is  turning  out  short  of  estimate. 

Tea  is  looking  wonderfully  well  and  is  flushing 
splendidly  ; some  fields  are  giving  very  heavy  yields 
and  all  estates  are  doing  well;  everyone  has  as  much 
as  he  can  do  to  keep  up  with  his  flush  ; fortunately 
coolies  are  plentiful.  Factories  are  of  course  busy 
and  prices  continue  good. 

Cinchona  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  from 
the  district,  a few  of  the  higher  estates  only  having 
any  quantity  left. 

Earth  Works  on  new  road  are  progressing  apace 
but  the  completion  is  being  delayed  by  the  want  of 


blasters  and  masons.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  will 
be  ‘completed  before  the  north-east  rains  to 
permit  of  the  metal  being  laid  and  consolidated 
during  the  wet  months. 

A Resthouse  is  very  much  wanted  at  Coombawatta 
on  the  Badulla-Haputala  road.  The  traffic  will  be 
heavy  as  soon  as  the  railway  is  opened,  and  the 
eighteen  miles  between  Badulla  and  Bandarawella  is 
too  far  for  one  stage.  Passengers  between  Passara 
and  Bandarawella  will  require  some  resthouse  accom- 
modation about  the  end  of  the  new  road  at  Namina- 
cooly  Gap,  and  the  Provincial  Road  Committee 
should  at  once  take  steps  to  provide  these  resthouses, 

A Very  Successful  Meeting  of  the  Passara 
Planters’  Association  was  held  last  Saturday,  there 
was  a large  attendance  of  planters  from  all  parts  of 
the  district  Particulars  of  the  meeting  will  no  doubt 
be  sent  to  you  in  due  course — there  are  now  54 
votes  registered  and  the  new  Association  must  be  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  country  next  to  Dimbula  and 
Dikoya,  if  not  the  largest. 


INDAN  PATENTS. 

Calcutta,  April  20th. 

The  fee  prescribed  in  Schedule  4 of  Act  V of  1888 
have  been  paid  for  the  continuance  of  exclusive  pri- 
vilege in  respect  to  the  under-mentioDed  inventions 
for  the  periods  shown  against  each  : — 

No.  7-  of  1889.— Edmund  Burke  of  Dublin,  Ireland, 
Tea  Merchant,  for  an  improved  appara'us  for  mixing 
or  bulking  tea  or  other  similar  substances.  (From 
11th  April  1693  to  10th  April  1894.) 

No.  37  of  1889. — Samuel  Cltland  Davidson  of  Sirocco 
Works,  Beltast,  Ireland,  Merchant,  for  improvements 
in  rotary  fans.  (From  25th  April  1894.  3 to  26th 
April  1894  ) 

No.  50  of  1889.— Charles  Dixod  Aria  of  175,  Picca- 
dilly, London,  England,  Lamp  Manufacturer,  for 
improvement  in  oil-lamps,  (From  16th  May  1893 
to  15th  May  1894.) — Indian  Engineer. 


TEA  PROPERTIES  AND  GOOD 
SECURITY. 

We  call  attention  to  the  interesting  information 
afforded  under  this  head  in  another  column, 
Hspugahaianda  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  brilliantly 
successful  tea  gardens  of  Ceylon — and  the  list  of  such, 
we  are  glad  to  think  is  not  a limited  one  ; while 
that  of  places  which  might  be  catalogued  as  more 
than  moderately  successful,  would  be  a pretty 
long  one. 

Our  esteemed  correspondent  “ Another  Planter" 
should  now  give  us  liis  opinion  of  the  analysis  of  profits 
offered  the  other  day  by  “ Planter,’’  as  also  of,.  the 
comparison  between  high  and  low  estates,  ft  is 
well  to  have  both  sides  of  the  shield  presented  ; 
and  of  course  of  the  great  value  of  many  Ceylon 
tea  p perties  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  if  we 
have  250,000 — or  to  he  safe,  say  240,000  aores  of 
tea  in  hearing  this  year  and  if  we  are  to  ship 
80,000,0(  0 ih.  on  sn  average  of  333  lb.  an  acre 
what  about  the  properties  which  must  necessarily 
be  yielding  less  than  250  lb.  an  acre  with  the 
average  price  at  9|d  ? Are  they  to  be  considered 
good  security  or  as  tending  to  the  stability  of  the 
enterprise  ? 


Cocoa-planting  in  Ceylon. — We  call  atten- 
tion to  a letter  taken  fmm  The  Field  in  which 
•*  Investment”  (apparently  a Coylcn  Planter) 
speaks  of  cocoa  bearing  in  some  plaoes  as  early  as 
the  third  year.  Wa  should  like  to  know  where  ? 
We  never  heard  of  ooooa  bearing  in  Ceylon 
under  five  years. 


Meddeooombra 

Norwood 

Rothschild 

Sogamma 

Vellai  Oya 
Wevekellie 
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To  the  Editor. 

THE  LARGEST  CARGO  OF  CEYLON 
PRODUCE  : 2.200  TONS  (850,000  LB.  TEA) 
WELL  DONE! 

Colombo,  15th  April. 

Dear  Sir,— The  BrooHebank  Line  s.s.  “Mahratta,” 
whioh  left  for  London  at  2 p.m.  today,  took  away 
from  Colombo  2,200  tons  cargo  consisting  entirely 
of  Ceylon  produce,  including  850  tons  tea,  say 
850,000  lb.  This  is  we  think  the  largest  cargo  of 
Ceylon  produce  ever  taken  away  by  aDy  one  liner. 
—Yours  faithfully. 

per  pro.  DELMEGE,  REID  & CO., 

F.  M.  Simpson,  Agents. 


THOMPSON’S  PATENT  TEA  PLUCKERS. 

Dear  Sir,— -With  reference  to  the  notes  in  your 
last  night’s  paper  by  a planter  of  experience  re- 
garding Thompson’s  Patent  Tea  Pluokers,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  their  capabilities  are 
being  steadily  and  carefully  developed,  and  that 
Mr  Thompson’s  claims  yvhich  were  at  first  laughed 
at  are  being  largely  realized.  Before  long  they  will 
no  doubt  be  fully  realized,  but  it  takes  several 
months’  careful  and  patien  * working  before  the  full 
benefits  of  the  pluokers  ar,e  comprehended. 

With  regard  to  the  clippers  being  olumsy,  I do 
not  see  how  such  a machine  can  bn  made  more 
Bightly  but  this  is  a matter  which  is  of  very  little 
importance  As  to  the  charge  of  flimsinees,  this 
has  been  rectified  to  a considerable  extent  and 
the  pluckerB  now  sold  are  muoh  stronger  than 
those  which  were  first  received  and  further  im- 
provements  are  now  being  made  by  the  manufac- 
turers from  instructions  given  by  Mr  Thompson, 
the  patentor  and  inventor,  so  that  before  long  I 
think  there  will  be  very  little  to  oomplain  about 
on  the  score  of  stability. 

As  to  their  being  expensive,  the  machines  neces- 
sarily carry  a royalty,  and  in  viewof  the  great  benefits 
the  invention  gives  to  all  tea  planters  who  use 
the  pluokers,  and  the  very  large  saving  tlhey  effect 
I cannot  suppose  that  the  royalty  will  be  grudged 
to  the  inventor.  [Then  follows  a sentence  whioh  is 
too  much  of  an  advertisement  altogether.—  ICd.  T.A.] 
Yours  faithfully,  E-B.  CREASY 

Sole  Agents  in  Ceylon  for  Thompson’s  Patent  Tea 
Pluckers. 


TROUT  IN  NUWARA  ELIYA. 

Nuwara  Eliya,  April  18. 

Dear  Sir, —I  was  glad  to  see  by  Mr.  Fowler’s 
letter  and  the  advertisement  in  the  papers  that 
<mnethinci  is  now  likely  to  be  done  to  stock  the 
waters  about  here  with  trout,  aDd  I trust  all  sports- 
men will  take  a R30  season  ticket  from  the  Looal 
T5o'>rd  • for  undoubtedly  large  sums  will  be  required 
.o  " Joverlv  stock  the  lakes  and  streams  about 
Nuwam  Eliya;  for,  to  put  in  2,000  or  3,000  fish,  is 
simply  pottering,  and  will  afford  real  sport  to  no 
one  unless  a few  native  poachers. 

We  have  now  known  for  several  years  that  trout 
thrive  well  in  these  high  waters,  and  take  the  iiy 
ureedilv  though  from  some  unknown  cause  they 
won’t  breed  ; so  if  we  only  put  a proper  stock  in, 
Trul  kepD  It  up  by  annual  importations  from  Eng- 
land . good sport  would  reg^riy  be  afforded  fora 
number  of  rods. 


With  so  many  keen  fishermen  in  the  island,  it 
seems  to  me  astonishing  that  the  matter  has  not 
been  taken  properly  in  hand  long  ago,  and  if  Mr. 
Fowler  cannot  get  the  Looal  Board  to  take  over  his 
fish,  and  make  arrangements  for  getting  out  very 
much  larger  quantities  next  season,  then  he  should 
start  a regular  Fishing  Club,  and  I will  be  surprised 
if  he  does  not  receive  ample  support  throughout 
the  island,  to  enable  him  to  thoroughly  stook  the 
surrounding  waters  with  river  and  Loch  Leven  trout. 

If  this  were  done  I need  scarcely  say  how  it 
would  add  to  the  already  numerous  attrsctions'of 
Nuwara  Eliya.— Yours  truly,  CHAS.  YOUNG. 


“JAVA”  TEAS  AND  W7HAT  THEY  ARE 
LIKE:  CORRECT  INFORMATION. 

April  23rd. 

Dear  Sir, — I wonder  where  your  ooirespondent 
“Planter”  got  the  impression  that  Java  teas  were 
allied  to  high-fired  Japans  or  low  Chinas.  Such 
is  net  by  any  means  the  case.  Some  years  ago 
Javas  were  very  fishy  in  flavor  and  got  a very 
bad  name  in  consequence,  but  they  have  improved 
vaf-tly  since  then,  and  Messrs.  Geo.  White  are  quite 
right  i i saying  they  nearly  approach  Indians  in 
character — especially  in  leaf  which  is  made  after 
Indian  and  Ceylon  style  and  not  like  China  leaf. 
Some  Javas  have  an  Indian  eharao*er  in  liquor 
and  some  a China  character.  About  five  years  ago 
a Java  tea  was  sold  in  London  with  such  a fine 
China  kintuck  flavor  that  several  brokers  could  not 
say  from  the  liquor  only  whether  it  was  Java  or 
China.  As  China,  it  was  valued  at  2s,  as  Java  at 
Is  3d,  simply  because  buyers  were  prejudiced  against 
the  name  of  Java.  Early  Javas  were  rather  thin, 
but  sinoe  more  Indian  jat  was  planted  they  are 
thicker — due  to  jat  of  oourse.  If  many  buyers  were 
not  afraid  of  purchasing  Javas  in  quantity,  the 
price  would  be  higher,  but  probably  even  then  lower 
than  Ceylon,  as  we  have  unusually  good  flavor  here. 

As  for  Ceylons  being  compared  to  Indian  Assams, 
which  they  often  are— Assamy-Ceylons  they  are 
called,  i.  e.  Ceylons  with  an  Assam  character. 
Putupaula  used  always  to  be  called  Assamy,  and  very 
similar  it  was,  and  heaps  of  other  gardens  had  a 
similar  character.  I don’t  see  that  Messrs.  Geo. 
White  have  made  an  error  in  any  single  state- 
ment of  theirs.  They  oertainly  are  not  puffing  up 
Javas  in  particular— they  echo  what  the  general 
opinion  of  the  trade  is.— Yours  truly,  M.  C. 


PASSENGERS,  PLANTERS  AND 
SHIPOWNERS. 

Ceylon,  April  27th. 

Sir, — Having  read  in  your  journal  about  tea- 
freights  by  s.s.  “ Marathon,”  as  well  as  seeing  in 
other  Ceylon  papers  letters  relative  to  the  combina- 
tion of  Indian  steamshipowners  who  have  formed 
themselves  into  a ‘ring,’  or  Conference,  and  have  fixed 
in  an  arbitrary  manner  a minimum  rate  of  passage- 
money  to  England,  and  minimum  rate  for  planters’ 
produce;  in  excess,  as  I submit,  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  services  rendered,  and  vastly  above  that 
prevailing  in  all  other  quarters  of  the  globe  when  we 
consider  the  type  of  ships  employed  in  the  trade, 
their  speed,  age,  and  the  mileage  distance  covered, — 
I think  a letter  showing  what  co  operation  can  bring 
about,  this  current  year  will  be  of  interest. 

Over  three  years  ago,  when  tea  from  Calcutta  to 
London  was  about  100  per  cent  more  than  it  is  now 
carried  for,  I was  asked  to  form  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  a purely  defensive  coaiiter-combination  of 
passengers,  planters  and  shippers  to  checkmate  the 
conference  ‘ ring,’  by  inducing  independent  shipown- 
ers to  run  1st  class  modern  steamers  regularly  to 
Bombay  and  Calcutta,  at  a speed  equal  to  that  of  the 
mail  line  contract  (12  knots  only),  and  to  carry  tea 
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and  passengers  at  rates  very  considerably  below  those 
which  the  autocrats  of  “the  city”  thought  they 
were  able  to  fix  immutably. 

That  this  could  be  done  without  a subsidy  is  clear 
from  what  the  Chairman  of  the  1 P.  & O.’  has  put 
down  in  his  handbook  page  58,  “ without  the  mail 
contract  the  capital  of  the  Company  would  have 
much  greater  earning  power.” 

The  E.  I.  S.  N.  Company,  which  has  no  share  in 
the  homeward  mail  subsidy,  has  paid  12  per  cent  to 
shares  are  at  100  per  cent  premium:  much  of  this 
revenue  has  been  derived  from  freight  on  planter’s 
produce. 

To  Australia,  China,  etc.,  several  indepen- 
dent lines  compete  with  the  1 P.  & O.'  London 
to  Brisbane  and  back  is  26,000  milts;  London  to 
Bombay  and  back  is  12,550  miles;  the  fares  by  -P. 
& O.  are  nearly  the  same,  but  the  Australian,  is 
carried  13,500  miles  further  for  almost  nothing  more  1 

Comment  is  needless  ; the  old  stalking  horse  of  a 
‘ slack  pas:euger  season:’  cannot  be  urged  in  com- 
paring Bombay  with  Brisbane  passengers  ; nor  have 
we  touched  on  the  speed  and  class  of  boats  on  the 
Australian  and  Indian  run,  respectively ; some  of  the 
latter  are  entering  their  22nd  year,  and  the  Indian 
mail  subsidy  is  very  heavy.  It  will  be  some  time 
before  the  new  contract  falls  in,  which  builders 
should  look  to. 

The  Committee  which  planters  and  passengers  in 
India  formed  were  at  first  ignorant  of  the  wide 
ramifications  of  the  shipping  combination , and  met  with 
much  opposition  ; however,  it  plodded  on  determined 
then,  as  it  is  now,  to  succeed  in  the  end,  and 
finding  that  the  matter  was  one  which  could  not 
te  concluded  by  correspondence  from  India,  3 of  our 
working  members  went  to  Europe  taking  with  them 
lists  of  some  3,500  supporters,  which  with  ladies, 
children  and  servants  represented  some  5,000  adult 
1st  class  fares,  who  were  all  pledged  to  support  an 
independent  line  which  would  come  to  our  aid  in 
breaking  down  an  unfair  monopoly. 

I may  fairly  state  the  principle  of  the  movement 
had  the  sympathy  of  H.  E.  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  India,  and  the  support  of  H.  E.  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  Bombay  who  did  not  approve 
Of  officers  travelling  2nd  class  by  sea,  where  they 
are  brought  frequently  into  the  close  contact  of 
board  ship  life  with  warrant  and  N.  C.  O.’s,  privates 
etc,,  not  to  mention  valets  and  ladies-maids.  Nob- 
lesse oblige,  and  the  position  of  an  officer  should  carry 
certain  responsibilities  as  to  upholding  it. 

The  lists  which  were  taken  home  included  10 
Generals  commanding  in  India  or  heads  of  depart- 
ments, Commissioners,  Judges  of  the  High  Court, 
members  of  the  Secretariats,  Editors,  Bankers,  Pri- 
vate Secretaries,  Colonels  commanding  corps,  with 
some  500  field  officers  and  leading  members  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  as  well  as  every  individual 
officer  in  many  corps ; but  the  chief  strength  of  the 
movement  lay  in  the  fact  that  numerous  tea,  indigo 
and  coffee  Planters,  Merchants,  Contractors,  Ex- 
porters and  Importers  who  has  registered  their  names 
and  pledged  their  support  and  influence. 

What  passengers,  or  any  one  class  of  planters 
could  not  accomplish  singly,  becomes  an  easy  task 
when  all  defensively  co-operate  for  their  mutual 
good  : our  strength  lies  in  union,  and  is  a modern 
application  of  the  old  story  ; the  faggot  and  the  bundle 
of  sticks,  and  shipowners  at  home  clearly  saw  this. 

The  idea  was  that  the  Shipping  Line  which  should 
take  up  the  business  would  extend  its  Board  of 
Directors  to  admit  selected  l epresentatives  from 
each  of  the  various  industries  named  above ; and  fur- 
ther that  it  should  create  a new  class  of  shares, 
(value  £5  each,  (to  be  within  reach  of  the  smallest 
income,)  so  that  those  who  would  invest  in  them, 
and  who  shipped  or  travelled  by  the  line,  would 
receive  back  part  of  their  payments,  as  dividends; 
instead  of  some  10  per  cent  going  into  English 
shareholders’  pockets,  who  do  nothing  to  support 
the  Companies  which  form  the  present  “ Con- 
ference,” and  many  do  not  even  know  to  what 
ports  the  steamers  trade.  It  was  partly  owing  to 
the  advocacy  of  our  friends,  and  coming  to  the  sup- 
port qf  the  official  community  in  India,  that  an 


old  established  co-operative  store  opened  branches 
out  here ; the  business  has  prospered  wonderfully, 
having  done  some  £120,000  sterling  its  second  year 
in  India,  and  caused  a reduction  in  prices  all 
round,  as  well  as  a fall  of  100  per  cent  in  the 
shares  of  certain  old-established  shops,  which 
do  not  recognise  the  co-operative  system,  The 
same  would  happen  in  shipping  shares : what 
this  purely  official  co-operative  society  has 

effected  could  be  far  more  easily  and  profitably  done 
by  a mutual  combination  among  passengers,  shippers 
and  planters,  and  with  much  more  profit  to  the  two 
latter  classes.  A case  in  point  is  the  steady  growth 
of  the  China  Mutual  Shippers  Co. 

Of  course  all  old  established  interests  would  be  respec- 
ted, as  far  as  was  compatible  with  taking  care  of 
number  1 ; but  with  exchange  where  it  is,  and 
keen  competition  on  the  increase,,  each  of  us 
should  strive  to  see  where  our  own  best  interests  lie, 
and  to  work  out  our  own  emancipation,  independent 
of  all  monopolies;  and  even  of  Associations  where 
these  evince  too  much  partiality  for  the  latter. 
As  the  Tailor  said : “We  don’t  come  out  here  for  our 
health’s  sake:”  we  spend  during  our  service  in  the 
East  some  £400  per  family  and  servants  in  steamer 
fares  on  an  average,  and  our  wives  and  children  at  aDy 
rate,  deserve  better  than  the  mixed  company  in  the 
second  saloon  of  u steamer ; but  dow,  with  this  com- 
bined rise  in  fares  and  crop  in  exchange,  many 
cannot  afford  more,  and  separations  must  be  for  longer 
perioriB  until  we  have  a line  running  in  our  own  in- 
terests, and  controlled  by  our  leading  shippers. 

The  result  of  the  negotiations  at  Home  was  that  a 
provisional  arrangement  was  entered  into  with  certain 
independent  shipowners,  when  what  we  anticipated 
would  happen  occurred  [of  course  our  opponents 
will  say  it  was  a pure  coincidence].  Just  as  the  Com- 
pany was  about  to  commence  operations,  two  lines 
withdiew  from  the  “ Conference  ” : passenger  fares 
fell  25,  and  tea  freights  dropped  about  iOO  per  cent ! 

We  pointed  out,  in  the  Pioneer,  Indian  Planters' 
Gazette,  etc.,  that  this  was  only  a temporary  move- 
ment. However,  it  was  very  profitable  to  shippers  and 
travellers  while  it  lasted:  still,  it  had  the  effect  of 
delaying  our  project  for  an  Indian  Cooperation 
Steamship  Company,  which  had  to  remain  in  abey- 
ance until  February  of  this  year,  when  tue 
‘ Conference  ’ again  formed  themselves  into  a happy 
family,  to  “ take  tea”  with  the  planter  and  passenger, 
in  the  old  sweet  way ; only  more  so,  rates  being 
raised.  Our  friends  at  home  again  took  up  the 
matter,  and  suggestions  were  made  to  the  Indian 
Tea  Associations,  as  well  as  to  independent  planters, 
merchants  and  shippers.  In  many  cases  these  were 
well  received,  especially  when  it  became  known  that 
the  proposed  mutual  or  cooperative  line  would  have 
power  to  advance  money  to  shippers  at  moderate 
rates,  so  as  to  give  them  a free  hand  in  making 
shipments. 

But  lo  1 another  peculiar  coincidence  occurred,  the 
conference  again  climbed  down,  and  has  made  a 
minimum  offer  of  35s  per  ton  for  tea — Which  is  in 
excess  of  our  friends’  proposals.  It  is  probable  that 
this  proposal  will  be  rushed  through,  but  there  are 
also  numerous  strong  indications  that  many  will 
adopt  an  independent  attitude,  and  will  bear  in 
mind  that  for  the  last  number  of  years  they  have 
been  unduly  mulcted  by  the  action  of  the  union. 

To  accept  these  terms,  for  a period  of  three  years 
only  (after  which  cates  might  be  put  up  to  50s) 
should  be  detrimental  to  planters’  best  interests, 
which  would  seem  to  lie  in  shipping  by  the  cheapest 
and  selling  in  the  dearest  marhet.  Shippers  have 
been  patient  long  enough  if  it  pays  the  “ con- 
ference ” to  carry  tea  now  and  for  the  next  three 
years,  at  30s,  planters  might  claim  a very  large 
rebate  on  the  50s  freights  they  have  been  regularly 
paying,  for  years  back  ; moreover,  they  are  entitled 
to  representation  on  the  Boards  of  Direction,  and  to 
be  allowed  to  participate,  as  shareholders,  in  the 
profits  their  shipments  enable  steamer  lines  to 
declare : their  share  is  the  shell  of  the  (Jeylon 
oyster.  It  is  as  well  never  to  forget  that  the 
i present  concessions  seem  only  wrung  from  thq 
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conference  by  fear  of  open,  healthy,  competition 
from  shipowners  of  standing  not  in  the  list.  A 
co-operative  line,  such  as  we  suggest,  could  afford 
to  take  its  supporters  at  least  R160  cheaper  to  England, 
than  the  mail  line.  The  vessels  would  not  be  extra- 
vagantly decorated  and  upholstered,  and  managem-  - t 
expenses  would  be  reduced  to  a minimum.  One  >: 
the  Indian  S.  S.  Companies  charged  £148,500  for  its 
office  expenses  per  annum  ! When  this,  and  rbe 
sums  put  by  to  reserve,  renewals,  insu  ance  and  de- 
preciation are  deducted  no  wonder  tbe  dividend  do 
not  appear  laige  ; yet  the  fleet  grows.  Similarly 
tea,  indigo  and  coffee  could  all  be  carried  cheap  r 
by  co-operation.  To  turn  to  local  conditions  ; pro- 
bably tne  Ceylon  exports  for  the  current  year  would 
amount  to  torty  million  rupees,  or  400  lakhs  ; why 
should  not  the  shipper,  or  producer,  be  able  to  share 
in  the  dividends  which  this  amount,  or  its  part 
will  pay  to  the  steamer  Companies  and  share- 
holders ? I can  only  express  my  belief,  which  is 
not  one  hastily  formed  at  any  rate,  and  is 
based  on  the  ueliberate  opinion  uf  many  bailing 
merchants  aud  shipowners  at  home,  and  by  numerous 
financial  papers,  that  the  Indian  planter  and  pas- 
senger is  like  the  Indian  elephant,  ignoraut  of  his 
own  vast  strength  and  importance 

In  December  1889  vide  the  Indian  Planters'  Gazette 
we  first  proposed  the  outlines  of  this  scheme,  aud 
were  told  we  could  not  bring  down  tbe  shipping 
“ring”  in  its  rates.  Had  our  plan  been  at  once  acted 
on,  passengers,  exporters  aud  importers  would  have 
been  saved  several  million  rupees  up  to  now. 

If.  Oeylon  Planters  and  Passengers  consider  their 
interests  lie  in  tbe  direction  we  have  indicated  they 
should  do  a little  organisation,  (independently  of  any 
fine  old  crosted  interests  if  necessary)  and  if  they 
write  to.— The  Sony.  Secretary  Imiian  Passage  Co- 
operation, Sanawar,  Kasauli,  Punjab,— he  will 
ste  that  their  communications  and  suggestions 
are  forwarded  to  the  shipowners  refeired  to.  Letters 
should  state  the  support,  in  freight,  which  the  writer 
oould  give,  and  to  what  ports  it  should  be  shipped,  so  as 
to  enable  tbe  Company  to  determine  whether  sufficient 
cargo,  passages  etc.,  was  Offered  from  Ceylon  plus 
Calcutta  and  Burmab,  to  enable  them  to  take  the 
business  up. 

It-  is  only  in  the  Crown  dependencies  like  Ceylon  aud 
India,  where  there  is  a large  travelling  military  and 
official  element  always  on  the  move,  that  such  a ship- 
ping co-oporation  is  tully  practicable,  ou  account  of  our 
facilities  for  defensive  counter-combioatioD,  afforded 
by  clubs,  assembly  rooms,  Associations  and  Regimen- 
tal messes. 

I am  certain  that  the  matter  is  one  fraught  with 
mnch  pecuniary  benefit  to  the  passenger,  but  with 
more  to  the  shipper,  and  it  is  within  measurable 
distance  of  suocees;  witness  tea  freights  today  and 
those  18  months  back  which  we  three  years  ago 
predicted,  and  were  scoffed  at.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  come  to  ati  amicable  arrangement  with  the  “ Con- 
ference” on  the  entire  question,  but  in  vain.  It  has 
failed,  however,  to  shut  out  unimportant  ‘ Tramp’ 
steamers  ; much  more  will  it  be  unsucces  sful  against 
a powerlul  organisation  such  as  is  indicated  above, 
which  those  interested  in  Ceylon  are  invited  to  join 
individually  and  to  elect  three  members  to  re- 
present the  island,  in  a great  Federation  of  Shippers 
and  Passengers. 

BUNDLE  OF  STICKS. 


ME.  HUGHES’  ADVICE  OF  NO  USE  TO 
CEYLON  PLANTERS  P 

Upoountry,  April  27. 

Dear  Sik,— Mr,  Hughes’  advice  to  let  the  tea 
leaves  develop  more  would  have  been  of  use  to 
us  Borne  time  ago.  Now  1 fear  it  is  too  late.  We 
have  a strong  and  powerful  foe  in  front  of  us, 
ih  North  India,  and  a weak  but  numerous  one  be- 
hind us,  in  China  &c.  We  are  not  strong  enough 
to  advance  on  the  former  pnd  it  wi U ibe  death 


to  retreat  to  the  latter.  To  follow  Mr.  Hughes’ 
advice  would  be  to  increase  our  output  by  at  least 
25  per  cent,  and  we  have  already  too  much. 

We  are  row  living  on  Exchange — neither  a 
heahby  nor  safe  means  of  profit — and  if  science 
can  give  us  no  better  advice  than  the  above,  then 
indeed  we  are  in  a bad  way. — Yours  truly, 

AN  OLD  COFFEE  STUMP. 


CEYLON  COCO  Y PLANTING. 

Sik  — Tbe  letter  you  published  today  taken  from 
The  Field  signed  ‘‘  Investment,”  is  as  misleading 
and  couleur  dc  rose  a puff  about  cocoa  as  ever 
startled  the  cocoa  planters  of  Ceylon.  The  cocoa 
tree  that  bears  in  three  years  is  the  swallow  that 
does  not  make  the  summer. 

The  cultivation  oE  cocoa  is  by  no  means  simple 
and  the  planting  out  is  not  limited  to  two  years  ; 
since  supplying  goes  on  for  years  after  the  first 
planting  of  the  clearing,  owing  to  the  many  enemies 
that  overtake  the  plant  when  young.  The  mere 
possession  of  capital  will  not  suffice,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  dropping  it  in  Ceylon  and  blaming 
the  country  afterwards. 

Long  experience  in  Ceylon,  a mature  judgment, 
patience  and  a long  purse  are  needed  to  be  a suc- 
cessful oocoa  planter.  X. 


THE  GERMAN  EAST  AFRICA  CO. 

April  28th,  1893. 

Deak  Sib,  — I enolose  copy  of  a letter  I have 
addressed  to  the  Editor  “ Ceylon  Examiner”  with 
reference  to  the  article  you  quoted  in  your  issue  of 
26th  instant. 

As  regards  the  emigration  of  Sinhalese,  the  state- 
ment made  in  the  “ Examiner  ” that  the  projeot 
had  to  be  abandoned  is  ineomot  : the  matter  has 
been  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  If  Lord 
Ripon  should  decline  to  sanation  emigration,  all 
the  correspondence  that  has  passed  on  the  subject 
will  be  sent  to  you  for  publication,  with  other 
details  explaining  the  action  of  the  local  Govern- 
ment. I see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  this 
will  be  necessary.— Yours  faithfully,  B. 


( Copy  of  a letter  referred  to.) 

Galagedara,  28th  April  1893. 
The  Editor  “ Ceylon  Examiner.” 

Dear  Sib, — The  account  you  published  in  your 
issue  of  25th  inst.  contains  so  many  mis-statements, 
that  I cannot  leave  it  unnoticed: 

(1.)  It  does  not  take  a month  to  travel  40  or  50 
miles  to  the  estate:  the  usual  allowance  for  men  carry- 
ing loads  is  four  days. 

(2.)  The  estate  is  not  unhealthy.  The  elevation 
is  about  3,000  feet,  with  a climate  resembling  Dik- 
oya.  Your  informant  contracted  fever  probably  on 
the  coast  by  drinking  bad  water,  when  soda-water  was 
easily  procurable. 

(3.)  As  regards  good  supplies,  all  necessaries  can 
be  obtained  on  the  estate.  Y^our  informant  was 
supplied  with  rice,  whisky,  brandy,  sugar,  fowlsj 
milk,  curry-powder,  mutton  and  other  stores  be 
might  surely  have  taught  his  African  servant:  s to 
make  hoppers. 

Fourthly,  the  wild  statements  made  as  to  the 
malaria  carry  their  own  reputation.  There  is  al- 
ways fever,  more  or  leas,  in  every'  tropical  country 
when  land  is  being  newly  opened.  You  state  that 
“ the  attacks  of  fever  carry  one  off  within  eight  or 
ten  days,”  and  “when  you  ’re  once  in  for  malaria, 
it  is  a toss-up  between  life  and  death,”  but  though 
your  informant  had  fever  on  several  occasions,  he 
still  lives  and  with  light-headed  recklessness  libels 
the  medical  man  to  whose  care  and  skill,  if  he  was 
at  any  time  seriously  ill,  he  probably  owes  his 
recovery.— Yours  faithfully, 

RERCY  N,  BRAINE, 
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THE  TEA  PLANTING  ENTERPRISE  IN 
1892:  NO.  1. 

March  6th. 

Deab  Sib,— Your  leader  of  the  4th  inst.,  in  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  tea  industry  iB  calculated  to 
fill  one  with  grave  anxiety  supported  as  it  is  by 
figures  of  the  yield  of  tea  and  prices  realized  for  the 
last  eight  years.  The  area  under  tea  today  is 
about  250,000  acres  and  if  we  take  220,000  aores 
as  being  in  full  bearing  in  1892,  the  yield  of 
71,133,657  lb.  is  equal  to  323  or  say  325  lb.  per 
acre  all  over. 

Let  us  assume  that  exchange  haB  been  constant 
at  Is  4d  for  the  last  three  years  for  the  sake  of 
calculation,  and  that  it  costs  6Jd  sterling  to  land 
tea  in  London  or  say  5£d  nett  in  Ceylon  (=  31£ 
cents)  the  results  work  out  as  follows 

In  1890  the  Ceylon  crop  averaged.,  lid 

Less  cost  of  production  . . . . 6jd 

Balance  being  profit  ..  ..  4$d 

4£d  at  Is  4d  exchange  = 27  cents  x 325  lb. 
and  aore  = an  average  profit  per  acre  of 
B87-75  for  the  whole  island. 

But  for  1892  the  orop  averaged  . . 9£ 

Less  cost  of  production  ..  6J 

Balanoe  being  profit  ..  ..  3d. 

and  as  3d.  at  Is  4d.==exohange  18  cents  x 325  lb.  per 
acre=R58-50  per  acre  profit.  In  other  words  for  every 
£100  profit  netted  on  the  enterprise  in  1890  there 
has  only  been  £66  netted  in  1892, — a rather  start- 
ling result  1 Assuming  that  exchange  went  up  to 
par  where  Bhould  we  be  ? Of  the  6£d  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  least  5d.  is  spent  in  silver  payments  i e., 
gets  the  benefit  of  the  low  exohange— so  to  the  6§d, 
we  would  require  to  add  2|d  for  rise  in  exchange  ; 
which  would  mean  that  with  exohange  at  par  the 
whole  Ceylon  crop  for  1892  would  have  cost  9d. 
to  produoe  and  as  it  only  realized  9§d,  where  would 
the  interest  on  the  oapital  invested  oome  from  ? 

To  come  to  another  point  and  eliminate  possi- 
bilities; taking  only  what  actually  ocaured  in  1892, 
Estates.  Total  crop.  Average  price.  Profit  per 

aore  say 


gave  lb.  at  R 

36  ...  3,062,000  ...  7id  = 2437 

39  ...  3,070,500  ...  — 19  50 

26  ...  2,069,000  ...  71  = 14-62 

22  ...  1,083,500  ...  7 r=  975 

21  ...  799,500  ...  5f  to  6|  0 


144  lb.  10,084,500 

Note.— The  crop  is  calculated  at  325  lb.  per  acre 
being  the  Ceylon  average  yield. 

The  figures  are  taken  from  Wilson,  Smithett’s  Sale 
Lists  for  1892. 

No  doubt  the  low  prices  in  some  of  the  above 
instances  were  partly  counterbalanced  by  a larger 
yield,  but  this  would  not  affect  the  total  profit  for 
the  island  as  B58'50  per  acre. 

The  above  144  estates  produoed  about  l-7th  of 
the  total  orop  of  the  island  and  made  a nett  profit 
of  about  R16-75  per  aore  on  an  average  ; and  if 
during  1893  tea  drops  another  Jd  per  lb.,  on  an 
average  they  will  aotually  make  their  tea  at  a 
loss  1 

Does  not  this  indicate  a coming  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  industry? 

The  oapital  invested  in  the  250,000  acres 
of  tea  is  probably  not  less  than  £8,000,000 
sterling  or  £32  per  acre  and  even  now  it  cannot 
on  an  average  be  paying  muoh  over  10  per  oent 
(if  it  is  doing  bo)  on  this  amount.  10  per 
oent  on  £32  would=R48  per  aore,  and  the  nett  profit 
in  1892  wae  R58-50  against  whioh  has  to  go  wear  and 
tear  of  machinery  and  of  bushes  and  buildings. 

Two  other  points  that  definitely  settle  the  fact 
thfkt  a number  of  gardens  have  reaohed  tlje  »*'gQ 
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where  they  have  ceased  to  yield  profit,  are  (1) 
several  gardens  have  been  abandoned  within  the 
last  few  months;  (2)  a number  of  gardens  have 
given  very  heavy  yields  and  profits  as  for  instance 
one  garden  in  Dimbula  gave  £18  sterling  per  aore 
last  year  of  profit,  and  two  gardens  in  Kalutara 
and  Kelani  Valley  gave  about  R180  an  acre  and 
as  these  gardens  far  more  than  made  their  share  of 
profit,  so  others  less  fortunate  must  have  been 
w or  king  with  a fractional  pi  0 fit  or  even  at  a loss  as 
the  total  amount  of  profit  was  only  B58'50  per  acre 
all  over  the  island — Yours  truly  PLANTER. 


No.  II. 

UPCOUNTRY  VS.  LOW-OOUNTBY  PLANTATIONS. 

Dear  Sib, — I have  trespassed  far  more  on  your 
space  than  I intended  and  it  is  with  the  hope 
that  you,  and  other  abler  pens  than  mine,  will  ori- 
ticise  my  figures  and  plaoe  their  views  before  your 
readers  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  warrants 
its  full  discussion. 

There  is  only  one  point  I want  to  touch  on  and 
I’ve  done,  and  that  is,  why  are  hill  gardens  valued 
at  so  muoh  more  than  lowoountry  gardens  by 
the  majority  of  people  ? Led  by  Mr.  Rutherford 
several  years  ago,  a school  of  men  arose  who  oon. 
demned  the  lowcountry  and  at  that  time  judg- 
ing  by  Mr.  Rutherford’s  ability,  there  must  have  been 
faots  and  figures  to  support  their  views;  but  I venture 
to  opine  that  not  only  do  the  low  country  gardens 
on  an  average  today  give  a profit  aore  lor  aore 
much  greater  than  the  hill  gardens  do,  but  as 
their  capital  aooount  is  muoh  lower  on  the 
invested  oapital,  their  profits  per  oent  are  far  more 
than  on  hill  gardens. 

To  begin  with,  orop  is  far  heavier,  say  500  lb.  pel? 
aore  all  round,  compared  with  350  or  less  per  acre 
upcountry.  Then  the  cost  of  production  is  muoh 
less,  averaging  say  22  cents  oompared  with  32 
upcountry. 

Take  a lowoountry  garden  giving  600  lb  per  acre  ; 
costing  to  produce  22  cents  plus  8 oents  for  shipping 
and  sale  charges  = 30  eentB  in  London  and  selling 
for  8d  exohange  at  Is  4d  — 50  cents  showing  profit  20 
oents  per  lb  on  500  lb  = R100  per  aore.  Now  take  a 
hill  garden  giving  350  lb  per  aore  and  cost  of  pro- 
duction 32  cents  plus  8 oents  shipping  and  sale 
charges  = 40  ots  in  London  selling  for  9£d,  exohange 
Is  4i  =-  58  oents  = profit  per  lb  18  oents  on  350  lb 
per  acre  = R63  per  acre.  The  above  I believe  to 
be  rather  in  favour  of  the  hill  garde  i than  other- 
wise. Take  last  week’s  sale  list  and  you  find 
Yataderiya  and  Castlereagh  side  by  side,  both  one 
agency  : work  out  the  orops  and  whioh  is  better  ? 
Or  take  Clyde  (Kalutara)  broken  pekoe  61,  pekoe  41 
pekoe  souchong  38,  against  broken  pekoe  59,  pekoe 
51  pekoe  souchong  42  for  Court  Lodge,  Nuwara  Eliya. 
I mention  this  last  place  as  it  is  one  of  the 
crack  upcountry  estates  in  the  best  district  of  Ceylon. 

Will  any  sane  man  on  the  face  of 
those  aotual  figures  deny  that  lowoountry 
tea  is  paying  far  better  than  upcountry 
tea  on  an  average^—  And  the  last  figures  I adduce 
in  support  of  my  statement  are  again  from  Wilson 
Smithett’s  liBt : — 

Kalutara  (whioh  sold  a large  quantity  of  its  best 
teas  in  Colombo  in  the  last  six  months  of  1892 
whioh  were  bought  for  Australia  and  Russia  largely) 
averaged  in  London  in  1892  8£d  per  IE,  aotually 
as  muoh  or  more  than  Dolosbage  and  Yakdeesa, 
Nilambe  and  Hantane,  Matale  and  Hunasgeriya,' 
Kadugannawa,  and  Alagalla,  Sabaragamuwa, 
Knuckles,  Kelebokka  and  Rangala,  whioh  are 
all  hill  districts  and  produoed  14  million  or 
l-5th  o(  thp  Ceylon  crop.  Nobody  will  deny 
were  “ out  of  it  ” in  the  matter  of 
1 oomparative  profits  per  &er«), 
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Then  Dikoya,  Uva,  Maskeliya,  Hewaheta,  Kotmale, 
Pussellawa,  Ambagamua  whioh  jointly  produoed 
21J  million  lb.  of  tea  at  an  average  of  9J  or  Id 
more  than  Ealutara  got,  or  = 7 cents  say,  against  a 
far  heavier  average  yield  and  lower  expenditure. 

Then  take  the  three  districts  whose  teas  topped 
the  market— Bogawantalawa,  Udapussellawa  and 
Dimbula — whioh  produced  oolleotively  16  million  lb. 
of  tea  at  lOgd  per  lb„  and  here  we  have  only  a 
difference  of  2$d  or  under  15  cents  remember,  in  the 
very  choice  districts,  whioh  I maintain  is  more  than 
made  up  for  by  cheaper  production,  and  larger  crops 
in  the  low  country. 

I find  in  conclusion  that  the  Hill  gardens  sold  in 
London  last  year  51^  millions  of  pounds  tea,  at  an 
average  of  9jd  per  lb.,  while  the  low  country  gardens 
averaged  over  8d  per  lb.  leaving  an  average  of 
10  cents  in  favour  of  upoountry  teaB  in  value, 
against  which  has  to  go  about  10  cents  extra  cost  of 
production,  and  a far  smaller  orop  per  acre— Yours 
truly,  PLANTER. 

COFFEE  PLANTING-  IN  CENTRAL  AND 
SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Kansas  City,  April  7. 

Dear  Sir, — Under  separate  cover  I send  you 
prospectus  of  Coffee  Company  and  also  prospectus 
of  another  Company  in  Bogota.  Knowing  the  deep 
interest  you  have  always  taken  in  everything  per- 
taining to  coffee  and  coffee  planting,  1 feel  sure 
these  papers  will  be  interesting  to  you.  To  old 
Ceylon  planters  the  figures,  estimates  and  state- 
ments made  in  the  Bogota  paper  will  be  rather 
startling  ; to  me  they  oertainly  are,  and  I gained  my 
experience  in  coffee-planting  on  the  Ouvah  and 
Spring  Valley  Company  estates,  and  I rather  think 
the  pioneer  and  founder  of  those  estates  would  also 
be  rather  astonished  with  the  Bogota  prospeotus  if 
one  were  handed  to  him. 

I am  interested  in  the  Guatamela  Company  and 
purpose  going  there  shortly.  Evidently  the  methods 
Used  by  South  American  and  Central  American 
planters  are  very  different  toourOejlon  methods. 
Of  course  I believe  in  Ceylon  methods,  and 
would  like  to  see  our  style  adopted  on  this 
property.  I would  write  more  fully  were  I sure 
that  this  letter  would  reach  you.  Possibly  you 
remember  some  portions  of  my  career  in  Ceylon. 
Geo.  Morice,  Wood,  Bayley,  Irvine  were  my  intimate 
friends  and  I was  manager  for  Glenny  & Co.  in 
Badulla  in  the  last  years  of  my  stay  in  Ceylon. 

The  last  I heard  from  Ceylon  was  from  my  old 
friend  Jas.  H.  bproule  formerly  of  Badulla  now  in 
Kandy,  and  he  sent  me  oopies  of  the  Observer.  I 
trust  the  island  is  once  more  financially  prosperous. 
-—Yours  very  respectfully,  W.  CAR  l WRIGHT. 

[We  are  very  glad  to  hear  fnm  Mr.  Cartwright 
whose  name  as  an  Uva  residtnt,  we  remember 
well ; we  hope  his  own  undertakings  will  be  suc- 
cessful. Tne  prospectuses  have  not  come  to  hand, 
but  perhaps  Mr.  Cartwright  will  be  good  enough 
to  send  us  duplicat  s,  as  we  should  like  to  notice 
the  same  for  our  Tropical  Agriculturist.—  Ed.  T.A.] 


COCONUT  CULTIVATION  IN  THE 
WEST  INDIES : * 

Khviewed  by  a Ceylon  Coconut  Planter. 

Pamban,  May  8. 

Dear  Sir, — In  one  of  your  appreciative  reviews 
of  “ Nioholl’s  Tropical  Agriculture  ” you  say  you 
would  like  my  views  on  the  ohapter  on  the  coco- 
nut palm.  I am  not  muoh  of  a hand  at  reviewing, 
but  all  the  same  send  you  a few  notes.  The 
ohapter  on  coconuts  is  well  written  and  evidently 
by  one  oonversant  with  the  subject.  The  different 

* The  chapter  on  Coconuts  in  "Nicholl’s  Tropical 
Agriculture,”  (Macmillan,  Publishers.) 


uses  of  the  tree  and  its  products  are  well  described  ; 
and  the  directions  with  reference  to  soil,  climate, 
cultivation,  &o.,  are  good.  The  writer’s  views 
with  regard  to  the  best  soils  coincide  with  mine; 
and  no  doubt  whenever  ooconuts  are  grown  the 
same  kind  of  soil  in  each  locality  will  yield  pretty 
muoh  the  same  result,  rainfall  being  equal.  What- 
ever the  practice  may  be  in  the  West  Indies 
when  planting  inland,  putting  salt  into  the  hole, 
before  planting  is  not  resorted  to  in  the  East 
with  the  idea  of  supplying  the  absenoe  of  a saline 
atmosphere.  For  though  no  doubt  oooonuts  grow 
best  in  a maritime  climate,  yet  they  flourish 
well  inland,  and  do  Dot  seem  to  feel  the  absenoe 
of  the  salt  air.  Better  grown  and  more  prolifio 
trees  than  those  I saw  in  the  town  of  Badulla 
years  ago  I could  not  have  desired,  and  they 
grow  quite  50  miles  from  the  sea.  Balt  is  often 
put  into  the  holes  before  planting  in  land  badly 
infested  with  white  ants,  as  it  gives  the  plants 
a chance  of  fixing  their  roots  in  the  soil  before 
the  termites  oan  do  harm.  I have  begun  to  thmk 
that  too  muoh  stress  has  been  placed  upon  the 
necessity  of  salt  for  ooconut  palms.  It  the  trees 
are  grown  upon  good  land  in  a good  oondition 
of  tilth,  they  thrive  well  without  salt  ; but  if  the 
land  is  not  in  good  meohanioal  condition  the  ap- 
plication of  salt  then,  by  its  aotion  on  the  soil 
and  its  affinity  for  moisture,  improves  it,  and  sets 
free  and  makes  assimilable  ingredients,  which 
without  the  aotion  of  the  salt  would  have  lain 
dormant ; poor  soils,  however  muoh  salt  is  applied 
to  them  will  not  benefit  much  by  the  applications, 
The  ciroumstanoe  that  trees  nearest  the  shore 
bend  their  heads  towards  the  sea  is  not  proof  that 
it  is  because  they  love  the  sea  breezes.  The  faot 
is  that  the  cooonut  palm  loves  the  light,  and  will 
always  make  towards  it;  and  to  effeot  this  will, 
when  it  has  grown  sufficiently  tall  and  pliable  grow 
at  almost  any  angle.  Trees  bordering  any  open 
space  will  behave  in  the  same  way  as  those  border- 
ing the  sea. 

It  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Niobolls,  in  laying  down 
a nursery  that  50  per  oent  more  nuts  than  the  number 
of  plants  required  should  be  laid  down  in  the 
nursery ; this  seems  muoh  too  great  a margin, 
for  if  good  ripe  and  well  seleoted  nuts  are 
bowd,  there  will  seldom  be  more  than  10  to 
15  per  oent  failures,  It  is  evident  that 
greater  liberality  in  the  allotment  of  spaoe 
to  each  plant  is  sometimes  shown  in  the  West 
Indies  than  in  the  East,  where  it  is  too  often  the 
other  way ; 33  feet  between  eaoh  plant  Eounds 
extravagant ; but  25  feet  the  distanoe  recommended 
by  the  writer,  is  a very  good  average  distance.  The 
warning  not  to  allow  oattle  into  a youDg  estate  is  a 
very  necessary  one,  as  their  bite  is  poisonous  to 
oooonut  plants;  and  if  badly  bitten  the  only  remedy 
is  to  pull  them  up  and  put  in  others ; cattle  should 
not  be  allowed  in  till  the  plants  are  from  5 to  6 
years  old.  In  almost  every  oountry  where  oooonuts 
are  grown  oatoh  crops  seem  to  be  considered  a fair 
and  legitimate  thiDg  to  grow  till  the  trees  require 
all  the  spaoe  for  themselves  ; and  no  doubt  the 
profits  from  these  often  materially  help  the  man 
with  limited  oapital,  who  would  otherwise  not  be 
able  to  hold  out  till  the  trees  came  into  bearing ; 
but  the  writer’s  injunction  should  in  all  oases  be 
carried  out  in  alter  years  if  the  estate  is  to  yield 
profitably.  He  says  “ catch-crops,  suoh  as  maize, 
oassava,  potatoes,  and  such  like  may  be  taken  off 
the  land  when  alluvial  loams  are  planted  with 
coconuts,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
orops  tend  to  impoverish  the  soil,  and  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  return  in  manure  what  has  been 
taken  away  by  the  oatoh  crops.”  If  this  is  so 
neoessary  where  rioh  soils  are  concerned)  how  much 
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more  so  must  it  not  be  in  the  case  of  poor  soils?  The 
writer  asserts  that  the  coconut  palm  has  fewer 
enemies  to  contend  with  in  the  West  Indies,  than  it 
has  in  the  East,  but  in  the  next  paragraph,  he  men- 
tions a soale  insect  or  coccus  by  whioh  the  trees  there 
are  attaoked.  “ Little  scales  are  seen  olosely 

applied  to  the  leaves  ; after  a time  the  leaves 

attaoked  turn  brown  and  die,  and  eventually  the 
plant  may  be  killed.  Suoh  blights  are  prone  to 
attack  weakly  trees  planted  in  unsuitable  eleva- 
aions  and  badly  cultivated  ; but  sometimes.  they 
invade  healthy  trees  properly  cultivated,  in  the 
best  soils  and  climates."  It  is  consolatory  to 
believe  that  we  have  no  suoh  disease  in  Ceylon, 
or  if  there  is  something  like  it  that  it  is  of 

such  a mild  character  B3  to  be  practically  harm- 
less. When  the  sooalled  cooonut  leaf  disease 

was  discussed  two  to  three  years  ago,  the  almost 
unanimous  opinion  was  that  though  a few  trees 
here  and  there  in  good  soil  and  under  good  cul- 
tivation showed  some  signs  of  the  disease,  yet 
wherever  it  occurred  in  an  aggravated  form  the 
soil  was  poor,  unsuitable  for  coconuts,  and  in- 
differently cultivated.  Where  it  ooours  in  well 
cultivated  land  it  may  be  owing  to  the  absenoe 
of  some  one  necessary  ingredient  in  the  soil,  and 
when  that  is  supplied  the  disease  may  disappear. 
I hold  that  as  a rule  where  parasitio  pests  attaok 
animals  or  plants,  and  are  injurious  to  them, 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  nourished  or  grown.  We 
^11  know  that  where  a water  famine  occurs  in 
a distriot,  and  grass  fails,  cattle  beoome  thin, 
with  stariDg  ooats,  and  are  covered  with  vermin  ; 
but  so  soon  as  rain  falls  and  grass  grows  they  be- 
come plump,  recover  their  smooth  and  sleek  coats 
and  the  vermin  disappear.  In  one  case  the  vitiated 
and  impoverished  blood  favoured  the  multiplication 
of  vermin,  while  in  the  other  the  pure  and  whole- 
some blood  repelled  them.  So  it  seems  to  be 
with  plant  life;  and  so  long  as  we  will  grow 
plants  under  unfavourable  conditions  to  thrive,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  there  will  be  a 
certain  proportion  of  parasitic  life  causing  more 
or  less  harm  to  them  ; yet  we  can  by  improving 
the  condition  of  the  soil,  and  by  liberal  cultiva- 
tion, so  oontract  them  that  they  shall  be  of  little 
or  no  harm.  In  Ceylon  the  red  beetle  is  the 
only  real  pest  to  be  dreaded,  and  wherever  a tree 
is  attaoked  by  them  it  should  be  destroyed  at  onoe 
by  burning  the  leaves  and  that  portion  of  the 
trunk  that  is  infected.  It  is  rarely  that  a tree 
is  attaoked  by  this  beetle  after  it  is  about  10 
years  old,  and  this  I think  is  accounted  for  by 
the  faot  that  by  that  time  it  is  out  of  the  way 
of  harm  by  having  its  branches  torn  off  before 
they  are  quite  matured  and  the  stem  underneath 
exposed  in  a tender  condition  or  wounded.  It  is 
when  these  conditions  ooour  that  the  beetle  has 
its  chance  and  avails  of  it  to  lay  its  egg  in  the 
Wounds  or  fissures.  To  syringe  trees  for  blight 
could  only  be  done  on  a very  small  scale  and  when 
the  trees  are  young  ; just  fancy  any  one  under- 
taking to  spray  even  a few  thousand  palms  say 
50  feet  high,  not  to  speak  of  those  taller  ! Rhts 
no  doubt  oommit  great  havoo  where  they  are  in 
any  number,  but  to  oirole  each  tree  with  a 12 
inoh  wide  band  of  tin  or  galvanized  iron  would 
be  aostly.  Surely  arsenic  and  phosphorus  would 
soon  rid  an  estate  of  them.  They  seldom  do 
much  misohief  in  Ceylon.  To  allow  the  nuts  to 
ripen  fully  and  fall  from  the  tree  is  no  doubt 
economical,  and  for  suoh  nuts  oil  manufacturers 
would  give  something  appreciable  over  the  ordi- 
nary rate  per  1,000;  but  the  praotioe  has  its 
drawbacks  and  no  well-regulated  estate  would 
tolerate  it.  W.  J, 


1%1 


“ STALK  ” IN  MANUFACTURED  TEA  , 
THE  PRACTICAL  PLANTING  VIEW.  ' 

May  9. 

Dear  Sir, — Of  course  there  has  always  been  stalk 
in  tea.  What  else  connects  the  bud  and  two  leaves, 
when  plucked  together  in  the  ordinary  way  ? 
“ Good  tips  ” are  always  aooeptable  in  theory  as 
well  as  in  the  factory  ; but  are  we  to  believe  that 
your  correspondent  would  have  us  throw  away  or 
leave  on  the  bush  all  stalk  and  pick  separately  each 
leaf  ? In  this  case  he  would  require  three  times 
the  amount  of  labour,  or  thrice  the  time,  or  per- 
haps a new  race  of  ooolies  with  three  hands  apiece. 

Probably  you  are  oorreot  in  supposing  that  the 
staik  objected  to  by  Mr.  Hughes,  is  the  result  of  the 
use  of  plucking  soissors.  “ MULU  PER.” 


NATIVE  OILS. 

Fort,  May  10th. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  other  oils  for  lamps,  used 
by  the  natives  outside  the  Municipility,  are  Kekuna 
Etta,  Mee  Etta,  and  Domba  Etta,  largely  I should 
say  in  the  Matara  district,  and  many  places  in  Galle 
distriot  too.  _ _ MATARA. 

[We  are  quite  aware  of  native  oils  being  used 
in  oertain  rural  districts ; but  the  supply  of  these 
we  believe  to  be  far  too  limited  to  extend  to  the 
towns  and  we  question  if  any  appreciable  quantity 
of  any  oil  save  kerosine,  or  cooonut  is  used  tot 
lighting  purposes  in  Colombo.— Ed,  T.A.] 


"PLANTER’S”  LETTERS  ON  OUR  “TEA 
ENTERPRISE.” 

Dear  Sir, — The  letters  of  your  correspondent 
“Planter”  are  suggestive,  if  not  altogether  called 
for.  Leaving  many  points  in  his  letters  to  others,  I 
would  remark  on  a few. 

He  says,  " assuming  that  exchange  went  up  to  par 
where  should  we  be  ? Assuming  that  the  heavens 
fell  and  smothered  the  larks,  where  should  we  be  ? 
He  says  for  every  £100  netted  in  1890— there  has 
only  been  £66  netted  in  1892.  But  do  the  dividend 
declared  by  Companies  bear  him  out  in  these  figures  ? 
Take  the  Ceylon  Tea  Plantations  for  instance — 
or  many  others  which  could  be  named.  The 
fall  in  exchange,  larger  proportions  of  area  in 
full  bearing,  and  cheaper  working,  so  far  compen- 
sate for  low  prices.  Were  exchange  to  go  up,  as 
Bimetallists  pray,  is  “ Planter  ” prepared  to  disprove 
their  contention,  that  prices  would  go  up  also  ? 

That  many  places  yield  only  very  small  profits,  and 
that  some  cannot  be  worked  without  h>ss.  I conoede. 
These  should  never  have  been  planted ; and  as 
"Planter”  says,  “several  have  been  abandoned 
within  the  .last  few  months; — ” this  canker  in  our 
industry  is  working  its  own  remedy. 

As  to  the  respective  merits  of  low  and  high  estates, 
you  Mr.  Editor  will  admit,  that  I am  quite  com- 
petent to  speak  from  long  and  varied  experience, 
and  ownership  of  both  kind  of  properties. 

I think  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  average  of 
lowcountry  profits  is  greater  than  that  of  upcountry 
estates,  but  chiefly  because  the  lowcountry  was  not 
for  many  years  in  cofee.  New  land  or  land  only  a 
short  time  under  coffee  upcountry  is  doing  better 
(making  larger  profits)  on  the  average,  than  low- 
country  land.  If  the  profits  were  known  of  the 
twenty  estates  which  gave  largest  returns  during  the 
last  three  years,  perhaps  fifteen  of  them  would  be 
found  to  be  estates  which  had  coffee  for  some  years. 
Where  in  the  lowcountry  have  such  yields  been  got 
as  from  the  new  land  in  New  Peacock,  or  from 
some  of  the  patanas  in  BogawantaJawa  ? Or 
where  the  profits  of  Lippakelle,  Gorthie,  or  Chapel- 
ton  ? Yet  I could  name  owners  in  the  lowcountry, 
whose  capital  has  been  returned  2J  times  in  the 
last  four  years  ! 

But  really  a discussion  on  Buch  points  is  of  no 
real  value.  Those  who  have  the  best  estates  are  to 

be  congratulated;  those  whose  lot  has  sot  beea  so 
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happy,  must  do  the  best  they  can,  and  we  need  no 
■bring  it  home  to  them,  that  they  are  not  of  the 
‘ favored." 

But  I would  ask  “ Planter  ” to  revise  hia  Estimates 
for  working  an  Upeountry  Estate.  He  says  the  local 
cost  of  producing  350  lb.  per  acre  is  32  cts.  I cer- 
tainly think  it  need  not  he — provided  the  factory  is 
completely  equipped. 

I send  you  an  Estimate  which  I know  can  be 
worked  to : — 

Estimate  for  working  400  acres  giving  350  lb.  per  acre. 
Supervision  and  allowances  . . R6,360 

Tools  . . 200 

Roads  and  drains  . . 600 

Pruning  say  170  acres 'yearly,  all  to  be 
pruned  in  18  months 
Weeding 

Bungalow  lines  and  Tea-house  upkeep 
Boundaries,  watchmen,  &c. 

Manure,  clearing  lines,  &c. 

Crop  charges  140,000  lb.  at  15  cts., 

Plucking  9 cts.,  all  other  charges  to 
shipboard  6 cts. 

Contingencies,  repairs  to  machinery  . 


1,500 

4,800 

1,000 

400 

600 


21,000 

1,500 


R37.960 

140,000  lb.  say  at  27  cts.  leaving  a profit  greater  by 
R7,000,  than  “Planter’s”  figures  show.  That  the  pluck- 
ing can  be  done  for  9 cts.  I can  prove  by  several 
instances.  The  remaining  6 cts.  of  crop  charges  are 
ample,  when  Agents  do  not  enforce,  or  extort  their 
own  charges.  If  Agency  and  Brokerage  cost  3J  per 
cent  instead  of  the  1 or  1J  they  need  cost,  then  it  is  not 
the  fault,  but  the  misfortune  of  the  planter.  A Y.  A. 
or  a proprietor  can  easily  see  how  a cent  can  be 
saved  per  lb.  from  above  Estimate.  X.  Y.  Z. 


STALKS  IN  TEA. 

Dear  Sib, — I do  not  think  the  Etalks  in  tea 
“ discovered  ” by  Mr.  Hughes  have  any  connection 
with  “Patent  Tea  Pluckers”;  but  simply  are  what 
have  always  existed  and  always  will.  This  illus- 
trates the  objection  I have  always  had  to  scientific 
interference  with  tea  planting.  Here  we  have  our 
adviser  and  friend,  who  might  also  become  our 
paid  adviser,  crying  “ stmking-fiBh,’’  that  is 
inviting  attention  to  points  our  enemies  the 
Minoing  Lane  Buyers  and  Dealers  generally 
would,  if  they  could,  be  glad  to  take  advantage 
of.  Sometime  ago  I examined  some  small  leaf 
tea  a traveller  to  Japan  had  brought  with  him. 
After  infusion  on  a plate  a large  proportion  was 
small  stalk.  But  of  course  tea-experts  know  all 
about  this  new  “ disoovery  ” ; only  brokers,  et  hoc 
gems  omne.  will  keep  dark  whenever  anything  can 
be  said  to  depreciate  the  produce  they  live  by 
snapping  up.  PRODUCER. 

[But  surely,  “ Producer”  would  like  to  have  all 
the  information  which  soienoe  can  afford  him ; 
and  especially  when,  as  in  Mr.  Hughes'  report,  the 
teas  were  tabulated  according  to  the  prices  real- 
ized, showing  the  properties,  &o,  which  were  ap- 
parently valued  by  experts.  If  there  is  too  much 
“ stalk,"  is  it  not  possible  by  careful  plucking  to 
do  something  to  reduoe  it?-— En.  T.A.~\ 


“ ECONOMY  ALL  ALONG  THE  LINE  ?” 
Upeountry,  May  13. 

Dear  Sir,— If  you  have  not  ce-n  the  extracts  on 
other  side,  they  may  be  of  interest  at  the  present 
time,  the  notes,  of  course,  apply  to  a temperate 
climate,  but  how  much  more  exhausting  must  a 
tropioal  olimate  be. — Yours  truly, 

AN  OLD  COFFEE  STUMP. 

P.S.—  “ Economy  " all  along  the  line  is  the 
latest  from  “ the  City  — 

“ In  every  oase  the  produce  of  • field  and  the  dura- 
tion of  its  fertility  bear  a fixed  relation  to  the  sum  of 


the  mineral  substanoes  in  the  soil.  The  abundance 
of  the  crop  is  proportional  to  the  rapidity  of  the  action 
of  the  mineral  matters  in  a given  time,  the  total  pro- 
duce of  a field  over  a given  time  is  not  increased,  but 
ody  the  quantity  obtained  in  a given  time." 

" The  deduction  is  that  agriculture,  as  at  present 
persued,  tends  to  a present  quiokening  and  increase  of 
prodnoe  at  the  cost  of  the  future  exhaustion  of  soils.” 

Thus  Liebig  says  : — “ The  prevailing  system  of  agri- 
culture tor  balf-a-century  has  been  one  of  spoliation, 
and  that  if  persisted  in,  the  inevitable  result  will  be, 
at  no  distant  date,  the  ruin  of  the  fields  of  agri- 
culturist." 

Again: — “The  apprrently  remunerativeemployment  of 
these  means  on  many  fields  may  last  for  a long  time, 
ere  the  agriculturist  becomes  aware  of  the  injury  be  is 
doing  himself  by  neg'ecting  to  return  the  mineral  sub- 
stances removed  by  his  crops  ; but  the  longer  he  con- 
tinues by  them  to  obtain  larger  crops,  be  is  approaching 
nearer  and  nearer  the  limits  at  which  they  must  cease.” 


A DISASTROUS  COFFEE  SPECULATION. 


The  record  of  another  disastrous  speculation  has 
been  added  to  the  history  of  coffee.  This  had  a strong 
basis  of  support  in  the  prospective  short  crop  of  coffee 
in  1893-94.  The  statistical  position  and  outlook  war- 
ranted a belief  in  high  prices  tor  coffee.  Working  upon 
this,  one  Kaltenbach,  an  operator,  resident  in  Europe, 
became  the  head  of  a clique  which  carried  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  coffee.  Kaltenbach  was  reputed  as 
having  made  in  his  venture  over  $1,000,000.  As  usual 
with  bull  speculators,  he  accumulated  a heavy  holding 
and  advanced  the  price  of  coffee  by  hie  own  opera- 
tions. The  visible  supply  kept  increasing  and  Kal- 
tenbach  was  unable  to  market  his  coffee  at  ruling  high 
prices.  The  market  steadily  receded,  and  as  Kalten- 
baoh’s  paper  profits  faded,  be  was  pressed  for  margins 
on  a rapidly  declining  market.  Down,  down,  down, 
went  piices  for  the  past  few  days,  and  down  went 
Kaltenbach,  oarrying  with  him  the  large  and  wtll- 
kuowu  firm  of  Thomas  M.  Barr  &Oo.,  his  American 
brokers.  The  closing  piices  of  No.  7 coffee,  Exchange 
standard,  on  the  evening  before  the  Good  Friday 
holidays,  compare  with  the  closing  prices  Tuesday 
night,  April  18,  as  follows 

March  3o.  April  18. 

May  16.35  at  16.40  13.05  at  1310 

June  16.26  at  16  30  13.05  at  13.10 

July  16.20  at  16.25  13,05  at  13.10 

August 16.16  at  16.20  13.05  at  13.10 

September  ...  16.15  at  16.20  13  05  at  13.10 

During  Tuesday,  May  told  at  12.75c  ; June  at 
12.1’Oc  ; July  at  12.65c  ; August  at  12.70c  ; September, 
the  most  extensively  traded  iD,  at  12.60c.  After  theee 
figures  the  market  closed  steady  at  the  recovery  shown 
above. 

The  above  comparative  figures  show  a decline  of 
3.10  at  3.30c,  or  over  $4  per  bag.  If,  as  reported,  the 
clique  carried  750,000  bags,  it  is  evident  that  in  closing 
the  deni,  the  loss  wiped  out  all  tbe  reputed  profits  of 
the  members  and  their  original  capital. 

All  ol  this  does  not  destroy  the  fact  that  the  sta- 
tistical position  of  coffee  is  strong  and  that  now, 
liquidation  having  been  forced,  prices  are  more  likely 
to  advance  than  decline. — American  Grocer. 


Tropical  Fruits  and  Flowers. — The  Editcr 
of  the  “ Horticultural  Times  ” in  his  issue  of  April 
22nd,  pays  a high  compliment  to  our  correspondent 
“ Old  Oolonist."  He  writes  : — 

“ In  a very  interesting  series  of  articles  from  the 
pen  of  Arthur  Sinolair,  now  appearing  in  the  Tropical 
Agriculturist,  we  cull  tbe  lollow  ng  which  caojot  tail 
to  be  of  interest  to  the  horticultural  world  The 
subject  treats  on  travalB  in  Peru  and  the  Upper 
Valley  of  the  Amazon,  and  a perusal  of  the  writer's 
description  of  the  luxuriant  vegetation  is  sufficient 
to  make  any  enthusiastic  representative  of  ‘ tbe  art 
that  doth  mend  nature  ’ yearn  for  a trip  to  the  home 
of  the  graceful  palm.” 

Then  follows  a reproduction  of  the  paper  re- 
ferred to. 


June  j,  1893.] 
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PLANT  PESTS  AND  INSECTICIDES, 

One  of  the  most  costly  and  unprofitable  of  all  the 
operations  in  a garden  up  to  less  than  a score  of 
years  ago,  and  one  still  too  frequent,  was  the  never- 
ending  round  of  washing,  scrubbing,  and  cleaning 
insect-infested  plants.”  The  costliness  mainly  arose 
from  the  high  price  of  the  “ insecticides,”  or  the 
inefficiency  of  those  commonly  employed,  and  the 
great  amount  of  labour  expended  in  applying  them  ; 
and  the  unprofitableness,  chiefly  because  of  the 
severe  treatment  the  plants  received  under  the  fre- 
quent scrubbing  and  rubbing  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  and  the  general  want  of  care  and  thorough- 
ness in  carrying  out  the  cleaning  process.  More 
money  was  often  spent  in  futile  attempts  to  free 
plants  from  insect  pests  than  would  have  bought 
clean,  healthy  Stock  of  the  same  size  in  the  open 
market.  Unless  the  rarity  or  value  of  a plant  will 
justify  the  cost  of  carefully  cleaning  it,  when  plants 
from  any  cause  get  into  such  a disreputable  state 
of  filth  and  insects,  they  should  be  promptly  placed 
in  the  nearest  furnace,  and  burned  along  with  their 
dirt  and  vermin. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  depression  in  trade 
and  rural  affairs  makes  it  a necessity  in  most  gardens 
to  keep  down  expenditure  to  the  lowest  limits  consistent 
with  efficiency,  the  strictest  economy  has  to  be 
practised  in  all  departments.  In  few  garden  oper- 
ations can  more  economy  be  generally  carried  out 
than  in  the  timely  prevention  or  arrest  of  insect 
and  fungoid  attacks.  From  want  of  forethought  in 
applying  simple  and  effective  remedies,  these  pests 
are  too  often  allowed  to  get  a firm  hold  upon  plants, 
and  even  permitted  to  overrun  a house  and  some- 
times a whole  range  of  houses,  before  a serious 
thought  is  given  to  them,  or  a finger  lifted  to  repel 
their  attack.  By  promptly  applying  a remedy,  the 
outbreak  might  nevertheless  have  been  stamped  out 
in  its  infancy  in  a few  minutes.  Effective  means 
and  prompt  action  comprise  the  whole  secret  of 
success  and  economy  in  dealing  with  insect  as  well 
as  fungoid  pests. 

It  is  now  well-known  to  many  gardeners,  and 
should  be  known  by  all  horticulturists,  that  petroleum 
is  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  of  all  insecticides  ; 
but  its  liability  to  abuse  by  the  ignorant  or  careless 
makes  the  general  use  of  it  rather  risky  in  unskilled 
hands,  in  which  it  is  always  dangerous,  and  some- 
times deadly  in  its  effect  upon  plants.  To  avoid 
this,  the  strength  of  the  petroleum  must  be  carefully 
reduced  to  the  point  at  which  it  will  kill  the  insects 
without  injuring  the  plant  on  which  they  live.  It 
is  a curious  but  most  important  fact  in  Nature,  that 
petroleum  may  be  so  graduated  in  strength  that  it 
will  kill  every  insect  it  reaches  which  infests  or 
preys  upon  plant  life,  without  injury  to  the  plant, 
or  part  of  a plant,  on  which  the  insect  lives.  Thus, 
a very  weak  admixture  of  the  oil  applied  to  aphids 
—say  green-fly  on  a Rose  shoot,  or  any  other  tender 
young  growth  which  aphides  affect,  will  kill  the 
fly,  and  not  injure  the  growth.  About  J gill  of 
paraffin  oil  thoroughly  blended  with  1 gallon  of  soft 
water  will  destroy  all  aphides;  but  even  half  that 
quantity  of  paraffin  in  a gallon  of  liquid  will  do 
the  same,  if  it  is  perfectly  amalgamated  with  the 
water  and  properly  applied  in  the  form  of  spray. 
As  a rule,  red-spider  and  thrips  do  not  appear  on 
younger  growth,  although,  if  not  prevented,  they 
quickly  overrun  it.  Older  growth,  such  as  fresh 
full-grown  foliage  of  Vines,  Peaches,  and  the  like, 
are  apt  to  be  infested  with  them,  and  may  be  treated 
with  } gill  of  paraffin  in  the  gallon  of  liquid  without 
fear  of  injury  to  the  growth,  but  with  deadly  con- 
sequence to  the  spider  and  thrips.  For  eradicating 
mealy-bug,  scale,  and  similar  pests,  which  chiefly 
infest  the  tough,  leathery  foliage,  and  firm  woody 
parts  of  a host  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  1 
gill  of  paraffin  in  the  gallon  of  liquid  may  be  safely 
employed,  and  if  regularly  and  judiciously  applied 
it  will  effectually  keep  them  clear  of  every  insect 
pest. 

Among  the  various  methods,  most  of  which  are 
failures,  in  vogue  for  reducing  the  strength  of  paraffin 
to  make  it  safe  for  use  as  an  insecticide,  one  of  the  * 


safest  and  handiest  is  the  method,  now  pretty  well 
known  among  horticulturists,  of  boiling  black  soap 
and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  soap  to  eight 
of  water,  till  the  soap  is  wholly  dissolved  ; and 
then,  while  the  liquid  is  as  near  the  boiling  point 
as  possible,  pouring  it  into  bottles,  and  at  the  same 
time  adding  the  paraffin.  The  nearer  the  liquid  is 
to  the  boiling  point  at  the  moment  the  paraffin  is 
poured  into  it,  the  better  will  the  whole  amalgamate. 
A fixed  quantity  of  the  oil  is  put  into  each  bottle, 
so  that  the  exact  strength  is  known.  Corked,  and 
set  aside  in  a safe  place,  it  is  ready  when  required 
to  be  reduced  to  a proper  strength  for  use.  In  pre- 
paring for  application,  it  is  simply  poured  into  a pail, 
watering-can,  or  garden-engine,  as  may  be  required, 
and  with  soft  water  it  is  reduced  to  the  desired 
strength.  If,  say,  a bottle  contains  two  gills  of 
praffin,  it  is  enough  for  making  four  gallons  of  water 
sufficiently  strong  for  spraying  plants  to  clear  them 
of  aphids;  or  two  gallons  for  clearing  off  red-spider 
and  thrips ; and  one  gallon  for  eradicating  mealy 
bug  and  scale  insects.  With  a little  practice,  this 
simple  and  effective  method  of  reducing  the  strength 
of  paraffin  may  be  safely  performed  by  any  intelligent 
person,  although  entirely  ignorant  of  chemistrv.  In 
these  days,  however,  of  evening  classes  and  technical 
education,  every  young  gardener  ought  to  acquire 
a sufficient  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  enable  him  to 
clearly  understand  the  nature  of  the  process  by 
which  paraffin  amalgamates  with  water,  when  com- 
bined with  black  soap  at  a high  temperature. 

All  l'guid  insecticides  of  a caustic  nature  are  best 
applied  in  the  form  of  spray,  either  through  a garden 
engine,  syringe,  sprayer,  or  other  similar  appliance. 
One  of  the  most  effective  of  all  the  appliances  for 
this  purpose  is  the  Stott  spraying-nozzle,  which  can 
be  screwed  on  to  any  form  of  sprayer,  syringe,  or 
garden  engine,  and  which  distributes  the  liquid  evenly, 
safely,  and  economically,  wherever  it  is  required. 
In  particular,  paraffin,  of  whatever  strength,  as  an 
insecticide,  should  always  be  applied  in  a spray,  and 
never,  if  it  possibly  can  be  avoided,  in  any  other  way, 
because  all  dipping  or  washing  of  plants  with  it,  is 
extremely  liable  to  injure  them.  A slight  film  of 
paraffin  may  be  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  most 
perfectly  blended  liquid,  or  some  crude  sediment 
may  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  in  either  case  dipping 
or  washing  with  it  is  dangerous,  especially  so  to 
downy  or  hairy-leaved  plants.  Numerous  mishaps  of 
this  kind  have  occurred  which  it  is  safe  to  say 
would  never  have  happened  if  the  insecticide  had 
been  applied  in  fine  spray,  even  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  using  the  forefinger  as  a “sprayer”  on 
the  jet-nozzle  of  a common  syringe.  Still,  a care- 
less person  with  a jet-nozzle  may  easily  play  mis- 
chief, but  with  a “ Stott  ” nozzle  for  spraying  the 
liquid  paraffin  mixture,  the  risk  of  a mistake  is 
rendered  as  near  as  possible  an  impossibility.  Many 
plants,  when  in  a dormant  state,  absorb  this  oil  like 
a sponge  1 While,  when  growing,  and  full  of  sap, 
it  cannot  penetrate  to  the  living  parts,  because  the 
sap  or  moisture  repels  it.  Hence  Vines,  and  all 
such  open,  porous-wooded  plants,  are  easily  injured 
by  paraffin,  even  of  a weak  strength,  when  dormant, 
while  a much  stronger  solution  may  be  safely  ap- 
plied to  them  when  they  are  growing  and  full  of 
sap.  By  bearing  these  simple  facts  in  mind,  any 
intelligent  person  may  keep  plants  of  all  kinds  free 
from  insect  pests  at  a minimum  cost. — Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  COCONUTS. 

A writer  in  the  “Times”  while  taking  over  the 
interesting  information  on  this  subjeot  afforded 
in  Wednesday’s  Observer,  thinks  the  estimate  of 
219  million  nuts  consumed  in  households  in  Ceylon 
ever y year  as  far  too  high  and  continues;  — 

We  cannot  believe  that  every  single  inhabitant  of 
this  Island  uses  73  coconuts  per  annum  1 Why,  large 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  hardly  use  any  at  all. 
In  the  North-Central  Province  and  in  parts  of  Uva 
the  inhabitants  hardly  know  what  coconuts  are,  and 
to  believe  that  the  one  million  inhabitants  of  the 
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Island  who  are  always  pictured  to  us  as  In  a state  o 
semi-starvation  use  as  many  per  head  (including 
children)— as  73  (nuts  per  annum  is  more  than  we 
can  bring  ourselves  to  do.  Large  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  hardly  use  rice  as  a diet  at  all,  and  we 
should  be  inclined  to  think  70  millions  a liberal 
estimate  of  the  quantity  locally  consumed  in  house- 
holds. We  cannot  understand  how  our  contemporary 
passed  such  an  excessive  estimate,  except  that  be 
loves  excessive  estimates. 

Now  this  criticism  reads  very  plausibly,  especially 
when  one  is  inolined  to  agree  that  the  consump- 
tion of  oooonuts  in  the  Uva  and  North-Central 
Provinces  and  in  other  large  districts  of  the  interior 
must  be  very  limited.  A few  coconut  palms  do  grow 
about  Badulla  town  and  the  cultivation  we  are 
glad  to  know  is  increasing  between  Ealawewa  and 
Anuradhapura ; but  still  it  is  the  day  of  small 
things  there,  and  the  oooonuts  consumed  in  the 
interior  of  Ceylon  have  to  be  transported  from 
the  Wt  stern  districts  or  seaborde.  We  do  not 
know  if  there  is  muoh  trade  as  yet  in  oooonuts 
between  Batticaloa  and  Uva,  or  between  the  Jaffna 

ut-growing  regions  and  the  North-Central 

....  Central  Provinces.  There  are  a good  many 
•conuts  grown  and  consumed  in  the  Matale  dis- 
tnu,  however.  But  of  course  the  large  supply  for 
our  hill-country  is  carried  by  the  railway — a goodly 
portion  besides  going  by  cart,  especially  up  the 
Batnapura-Haputale  road.  Now  last  year,  the 
railway  oarried  about  5,106  tons  of  oooonuts  and 
we  suppose  all  but  a very  small  proportion  were 
“ busked."  The  tonnage  then  would  mean  about 
8 millions  of  separate  nuts.  This  result  and 
the  indication  we  have  given  of  the  trade  other- 
wise with  the  interior  may  be  supposed  to  tell 
against  our  argument;  but  we  have  merely 
referrtd  to  the  matter  so  far,  to  clear  the 

way.  For  we  do  not  mind  giving  up  Uva  and 

the  interior  altogether  to  the  “Times”  critio  and 
yet  showing  that  our  correspondent’s  calculation 
may  not  be  so  far  out.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  in  the  heart  of  our  oooonut 

crowing  regions  that  our  population  is  densest  m 
Ceylon.  From  Puttalam  all  round  to  Matara 
with  a great  portion  of  the  interior  of  the 
Western  Provinoe  is  a oooonut  growing  region, 
and  it  may  surprise  our  eritio  to  learn  that  in 
the  large  majority  of  native  households  from 
Puttalam,  or  at  any  rate  Ohilaw,  right  along  the 
sea-coast  road  down  to  Matara— a distance  of 
about  150  miles— which  has  been  desoribed  as  one 
long  village— the  daily  consumption  of  coconuts 
is  nearer  two  or  three  nuts  than  one  per  household. 
So  far  as  our  information  goes,  we  are  inolined  to 
think  that  we  should  be  safe  in  taking  two  as 
an  average.  In  the  long  road  referred  to,  it  may 
be  safely  said  the  traveller  is  never  out  of  sight 
of  a hut  or  a coconut  palm.  If  then  we  take  the 
native B of  the  Western,  North-Western  and  Southern 
Provinoes  with  the  Batticaloa  and  Jaffna  districts, 
leaving  out  the  rest  of  the  island,  we  have  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  the  island  or  on  the 
very  fair  reckoning  adopted  by  our  correspondent, 
400,000  households  and  if  we  oredit  these  not  with 
the'  consumption  of  two  nuts  as  above,  but  on  an 
average  of  H nut,  we  fully  justify  the  estimate  of  a 
consumption  of  219  millions  nuts  a year.  It  looks, 
of  oourse,  very  startling  to  Bay  that  on  an  average 
paoh  man,  woman  and  ohild  in  Ceylon  consumes 
73  oooonuts  per  annum  ; but  when  we  put  it  the 
other  way  and  mention  that  there  are  probably 
not  fewer  than  400,000  households  in  the  cooonut- 
orowing  districts  of  the  island  and  that  it  is  the 
habit  in  suoh  households  to  use  never  less  than 
one  oooonut  per  diem,  in  a large  number  of  them  pro- 
bably two  nuts,  and  in  a certain  number  not  fewer 
than  three  nuts  per  diem,  the  ease,  we  submit 


looks  different,  At  any  rate  our  estimate  of  an 
average  of  li  nut  per  household  per  diem  when 
oonfined  lo  400,000  households  must  work  out  a 
safe  total  for  the  island,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  con- 
sumption in  the  Central,  Sabsragamuwa  Uva  and 
North-Central  provinces,  and  the  Trinoomalee  and 
Wenni  districts  of  whioh  no  account  is  taken. 
♦ — 

PLANTING  EXPERIMENTS  AND 
EXPERIENCE  IN  NORTH  BORNEO. 

High  Price  or  C concis — Experiments  with  Rice, 

Gambier,  Pepper,  Coffee — Timber—  8aoo. 

We  are  indebted  to  a friend  who  sends  us  a 
letter  of  Mr,  Henry  Walker,  so  well  known  as 
Planter  and  Surveyor  in  Ceylon,  from  whioh  we  are 
permitted  to  quote  the  passages  respecting  his  rice, 
gatubier  and  pepper  growing  experiments  in  Borneo  ; 
as  well  as  an  account  of  what  is  being  done  in 
ci  fide— all  of  muoh  interest  to  Ceylon  planters.  We 
quote  as  follows  : — 

Sandakan,  Xlth  Aptil  1893. 

I see  the  Ceylon  people  have  lately  been  very  much 
taken  up  with  the  price  paid  for  coconuts  and  coconut- 
plantations.  Rupees  forty-seven  per  1,000  nuts  seems 
high  when  I remember  the  time  when  twenty-rupees 
was  a good  price.  What  would  you  say  to  twenty 
(rupee)  cents  per  nut  which  is  the  price  we  often  have 
to  pay  for  household  purposes.  In  the  town  here 
the  Government  owns  eleven  coconut-trees  which  are 
leased  out  nnually  by  auction.  In  1892  they  realized 
nineteen  dollars,  and  for  1893  have  realized  twenty-four 
and  half  dollars  cash  down.  They  always  have  a uumber 
of  fruits  on  them  and  doubtless  bear  heavily,  but  even 
then  two  dollars  a year  rent  (four  and  half  rupees) 
per  tree  paid  in  advance  is  a high  price  compared 
with  your  Ceylon  figures.  Owing  to  the  want  of 
population  in  Borneo  wild  pigs  are  usually  very 
numerous  and  coconut  planting  is  always  difficult. 
About  two  years  ago  we  had  pleuro-pneumonia 
which  carried  off  a lot  of  cattle  and  then  the  pigs 
suddenly  disappeared  ; the  natives  say  they  died  in 
the  jungle,  hut  why  is  a mystery  as  the  deer  and 
wild  cattle  are  just  as  numerous  as  before.  Any 
way  there  are  no  pigs  now  and  so  a few  people  ere 
planting  coconuts.  We  have  to  import  all  our  nuts 
so  that  the  food  plantation  should  be  able  to  obtain 
a good  price. 

1 can  tell  you  something  about  Gambir  which  is 
rather  new  ground  for  Ceylon  men.  When  I returned 
in  September  1891  the  Government  had  opened  a 
small  garden  near  Sandakan  which  was  handed  over 
to  me.  About  200  gambir  plants  and  100  pepper  plants 
had  just  been  put  in,  and  by  8th  December  I raised 
the  numbers  to  3,253  and  587.  I had  to  import  my 
pepper  cuttings  from  Singapore  and  the  West  Coast: 
they  usually  arrived  dead;  I did  not  grow  5 per  cent, 
out  of  them.  The  Gambir  was  more  difficult;  it  is  a 
liner  and  more  delicate  seed  than  cinchona.  I think 
the  watering  kills  it  and  that  only  the  finest  spray 
sk.uld  bo  thrown  on  the  seed  and  the  water  should 
not  be  chilling.  The  sheds  used  for  cinchona  will  do, 
but  the  Chinese  do  not  make  the  roof  so  high.  One 
bed  I saw  last  night,  which  seems  a success,  had  the 
seed  bulbs  thrown  on  the  bed  with  the  seed,  after 
being  crushed  in  the  hand.  Your  planters  will  have 
to  worry  out  the  seed  beds  for  themselves.  The 
Chinese  say  the  seed  dies  twenty-four  hours  after  it 
is  ripe,  but  that  is  nonsense;  it  is  however  very 
susceptible  and  delicate.  In  Singapore,  gambir  is  said 
to  be  ready  to  cut  when  it  is  eighteen  months  old. 
My  first  plants  weie  si  well  grown  at  twelve 
months  that  I was  able  to  cut  them  in  October 
1892.  The  matured  leaves  yield  the  drug  which 
runs  freely  out  of  the  green  leaf  when  it 
is  rubbed  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  1 he 
leaves  are  taken  off  the  branches  (which  are  thrown 
away)  and  boiled  in  water  in  a pan ; and  when  the 
liquid  has  been  concentrated  and  the  leaves  taken 
out,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  in  a tub.  While  cooling  it  is 
rubbed  with  a stick,  not  very  unlike  the  way  that 
hot  sugar  is  teased  for  it  crystallises  which  is  said 
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to  be  necessary  to  produce  Gambir  in  the  form 
accepted  by  commerce.  I was  obliged  to  use  an 
iron  pan  and  the  Chinese  say  that  in  time  the  iron 
becomes  encrusted  and  ceases  to  blacken  the  drug, 
but  my  samples  suffered.  Bach  boiling  certainly 
became  better  in  color,  but  the  first  samples  that 
went  home  were  damaged  in  appearance.  The  first 
sample  was  taken  without  my  knowledge  by  an  over- 
zealous  friend  who  sent  it  to  London  and  this  is  the 
report Date  of  letter  27th  January  1893  : “ Your 

sample  was  analysed  by  Messrs.  G.  H.  Ogston  and 
Moore  and  we  are  happy  to  inform  you  that  in  spite 
of  its  being  very  mouldy  and  dirty  the  result  of 
the  test  is  eminently  satisfactory.  In  its  present 
moist  condition  it  shows  19’86  per  cent  of  Tannin, 
but  when  properly  dried  and  prepared  as  we  should 
expect  it  to  be  delivered  when  shipped  in  the  ordinary 
way  the  test  shows  as  much  as  27‘85  per  cent  of 
Tannin.  To  show  the  importance  and  value  of  this 
result  we  have  obtained  from  the  above  gentlemen 
a further  analysis  of  a fair  sample  of  No.  1,  Rhio 
Cubes,  such  is  at  present  selling  on  this  market  at  30s 
to  31s  per  cwt.,  and  the  following  is  the  result,  viz : — 


1st  Test 

Borneo  sample. 

No.  1 Rhio  sample. 

Wet 

Tannin  19-86  per  cent 

20'00  per  cent. 

2nd  Test 

Moisture  28-70  ,, 

13-72  „ 

Dry 

Tannin  27'83  ,, 

23-23 

Which  proves  conclusively  that  on  the  ground  of 
strength  the  Borneo  sample  is  all  that  can  be  desired.” 
Since  that  sample  went  home  I have  dispatched  a 
sample  parcel  of  5 cwt.  2q.  21  lb.  of  black  gambir  for 
transmission  to  London  through  agents  in  Singapore 
Who  write:— Date  25th  March  1893.  “ The  quality  we 
are  pleased  to  say  is  pronounced  by  locals  to  be 
good  and  not  inferior  in  any  way  to  Singapore 
gambir  and  we  have  been  offered  for  this  small 
parcel  $7  per  picul,  while  the  market  price  was  only 
however  the  higher  price  is  explained  by  the 
unusual  dryness  of  the  parcel  which,  of  course, 
enhances  its  value.”  In  another  letter  they  say 
“if  compared  with  Singapore  gambir  it  is  a little 
too  dark  coloured  and  too  dry,  but  you  will  no 
doubt  be  able  to  improve  the  next  production 
in  these  respects.”  Now  that  is  not  a bad 
beginning  when  planting  a new  product.  1 could 
easily  improve  the  working  in  the  boiling  house  and 
turn  out  Cube  Gambir  of  a light  colour,  which  would 
be  worth  30s.  as  oompared  with  19s.  per  cwt.  of 
B.'ack  Gambir.  Sandakan  seems  to  ba  the  natural  home 
of  the  Gambir  plant  whioh  grows  wild  all  round 
this  country,  but  the  wild  variety  does  not  appear 
to  yield  the  drug. 

The  Pepper  I planted  is  doing  well  and  has  been 
turned  down  and  will  be  allowed  to  fruit.  Both  pepper 
and  gambir  have  been  handed  over  to  a Obinaman 
■who  is  enlarging  the  garden — a comparatively  easy 
task  dow  that  be  has  stook  to  draw  from. 

I told  yon  Coffee  does  well;  in  1892,  330  acres  were 
planted  and  I believe  as  much  more  will  be  this 
year.  Manila  Hemp  has  been  planted  by  one  Com- 
pany who  report  well  of  it  and  our  great  staple 
Tobacco  seems  to  be  asserting  itself  as  accounts  of 
last  year’s  crop,  which  on  some  of  the  estates  was 
large,  point  to  a high  quality  and  we  hear  that  prioes 
are  going  np.  This  is  very  much  required  if  the 
cultivation  is  to  be  continued  as  it  is  an  expensive  one. 

Trade  is  looking  np  and  the  China  steamer  which 
left  on  the  8th  April  took  away  more  Timber  and 
rattans  than  she  ever  took,  previously!  On  the  West 
Coast  exports  of  Sago , &c.,  have  been  steadily  rising 
and  will  show  up  in  our  published  returns  of  last  year 
and  this.  The  title  of  New  Ceylon  was  bestowed 
npon  us  some  years  ago,  but  I expect  it  will  be 
“Bigger  Ceylon”  before  long.  Coffee  can  be  planted 
over  an  enormous  area  and  so  near  the  sea  that  the 
expense  of  transport  will  be  slight  and  I expect  to 
see  North  Borneo  King  of  Coffee  as  you  are  King 
of  Tea.  We  can  grow  tea  too  ; a Chinaman  at  Kudat 
has  planted  a few  acres  but  unless  the  Chinese 
oome  down  upon  us  in  large  numbers  and  grow  it, 
I do  not  tea  hoiy  we  oau  obtain  suitable  labor,  but 


the  immigration  of  Indian  ooolies  to  Singapore  is  in- 
creasing eaoh  year  and  before  long  they  will ' reaoh 
North  Borneo  and  when  they  do  they  will  find  work 
on  the  Coffee  estates. 


INDIA  TEA  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Our  Seleng  Correspondent  writes  on  16th  April 
1893,  as  follows  Had  some  hot  weather  at  last. 
Leaf  coming  away  strong. 

Our  Lallamook  Correspondent  writes  on  16th  April 
1893  : — Two  violent  storms  occurred — one  early  on 
the  9th  and  the  other  at  9-30  o’clock  at  night  of  the 
same  day.  Red  spider  is  spreading  faBt.  Last  year 
thermometer  was  up  to  92  deg.  during  the  day,  but 
this  year  it  has  only  got  up  to  86  deg.  The  highest  at 
night  has  been  68  deg.  as  against  74  deg.  for  the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year.  The  Baboo  in  charge 
of  a small  garden  has  reported  to  his  Manager  that 
the  place  was  so  badly  cut  up  by  hail  on  the  9th  that 
no  leaf  could  be  plucked  for  a month. 

Our  Dam  Dim  Correspondent  writes  on  the  16th 
instant We  have  had  a lot  of  nice  showers  lately, 
as  the  weather  continues  favourable  leaf  prospects 
look  fair. — Indian  Planters'  Gazette. 


CEYLON  EXPORTS  AND  DISTRIBUTION,  1893: 
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MARKET  RATES  FOR  OLD  AND  NEW  PRODUCTS 

f From  S.  Figgis  <£  Co.'s  Fortnightly  Price  Current,  London,  May  4th,  1893. ) 


EAST  INDIA. 
Bombay,  Ceylon,  Madras 
Coast  and  Zanzibar. 


ALOES,  Soeotrine  ...  .. 

Zanzibar  & Hepatic 
BARK,  CINCHONA  Crown 


Red... 


BEES’ WAX,  E.I.,  White 
Yellow  . 
Mauritius  & Madagascar. 
CARDAMOMS— 

Allepee 
MaDgalore  ... 
Malabar 

Ceylon. Malabar  sort 


Alleppee  and 
Mysore  sort 

Long  wild  Ceylon... 
CASTOR  OIL,  lsts 

2nds 

CHILLIES,  Zanzibar 


QUALITY. 


QUOTATIONS 


CINNAMON, 


lsts 
2nds 
3rds 
4ths 
Chips 

CLOVES,  Zanzibar 

and  Pemba. 
STEMS 

COCULUS  INDICUS 
COFEEE  

COLOMBO  ROOT... 

CROTON  SEEDS,  sifted... 
CUTCH  ...  ...  „ - 

DRAGONS  BLOOD,  Zan. 
GALLS,  Bussorah&  Turkey 

GINGER,  Cochin,  Cut  ... 

Rough.. 

Bengal,  Rough 
GUM  AMMONIACUM  .. 
ANIMI,  washed  ... 


scraped... 
ARABIC  E.I.  & Adeu  .. 


Ghatti  ... 

Amrad  clia. 

Madras 

ASSAFCETIDA 

KINO 

MLRRH,  picked 

Aden  sorts 
OLIBANUM,  drop... 

pickings... 
siftings  ... 
INDIARUBBER  ... 

East  African  Ports,  Zanzi- 
bar and  Mozambique  Coast 


INDIARUBBER  Assam, 

Rangoon  

Madagascar,  Tamataye,  j 
Majuuga  and  Nossibe  ) 
ISINGLASS  or\T 
EISH  MAWS  J 

Bladder  Pipe  .. 
Purse  .. 
JJa n&oUe®  Leaf  .. 


Good  and  tine  dry  liver... 
Common  and  good 

Renewed  ...  

Medium  to  tine  Quill  ... 

Spoke  shavings 

Branch  

Renewed  

Medium  to  good  Quill... 

Spoke  shavings  

Branch  

Twig  

Good  to  fine  

Fair  to  tine  

Fair  to  fine  clipped 
Bold, bright,  fairto  fine... 
Good  to  fine  plump,  cliped 
Fairto finebold  bleached 
,,  medium  ,, 

,,  ,,  small 

Small  to  bold  brown  .. 
Fair  to  fine  bold 
,,  medium 
,,  ,,  small 

Common  to  good 

White  

Fair  and  good  pale 
Fair  to  fine  bright  nom.. 
Ord’y.  and  middling  .. 
Ord'y.  to  fine  pale  quill.. 


EAST  INDIA  Continued 
East  Coast  Africa.  Mala- 
bar and  Madras  Coast, 
Bengal. 


£4  a £5 
AOs  a £5  10s 
2d  a 6d 
3d  a 6d 
1 |d  a 4d 
Id  a l|d 
2d  a 6d 
3d  a 6d 
l|d  a 3d 
Id  a 2d 
Id  a ljd 
£7  a £8  10s 
£6  a £7 
£5  los  a £6  10s 

Is  a 2s  6d 
Is  6d  a 3s 
2s  a 2s  6d 
2s  3d  a 3S  3d 
Is  fid  a 2s  2d 
Is  a is  6d 
Is  a Is  fid 
Js  3d  a 4s 
Is  fid  a 2s  2d 
s a Is  5d 
fid  a 2s  2d 
3d  a 3ji 
2£i  a 2$d 
41s  a 60s 
35s  a 42s 
6§d  a Is  5d 
fid  a Is 
6Jd  a lOd 
5d  a 9d 
2id  a 7d 
3|d  a 4d 
3|d  a 3|d 
|.la  Id 
8s  a 8s  6d 
103s  a 105s 
lOCs  a 102s 
25s  a 30s 
18s  a 20s 
20s  a 27s  6d 
20s  a 32s' 

50s  a 90s 
55s  a 60s 
50s  a 57s  fid 
85s  a 95s 
60s  a 75s 
65s  a 75s 
60s  a 65s 
45s  a 50s 
25s  a 50s 
£11  0s  a £13  0s 
£9  10s  a £1010s 
£5  a £8  10s 
£8  0s  a £9  I5s 
£6  0s  a £9 


INDIGO,  Bengal 

Kurpah  

Madras  (Dry  Leaf). 

IVORY— Elephants’  Teeth- 
60  lb.  & upwards 
over  30  & under  60  lb. 
50  a 100  lb. 
Scrivelloes  ... 

Billiard  Ball  Pieces2Ja  3|m 
Bagatelle  Points 
Cut  Points  for  Balls 
Mixed  Points  & Tips... 
Cut  Hollows 

Sea  Horse  Teeth— 
falf  lb. 

MYRABOLANES,  Bombay 


S“?L°£nLTL°Let  ''  - 2d  a 6.  2d 


QUALITY. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Madras,  Upper  Godavery 


Fair  to  fine  plant 
Fair  to  fine  bright 
Common  dull  and  mixed 
Common  to  good 

Fair  sifted 

Mid.  Plantation  Ceylon 
Low  Middling  ,,  ,, 

Good  to  fine  bright  sound 
Ordinary&  middling 
Fair  to  fine  fresh 
Fair  to  fine  dry 
Ordinary  to  good  drop  ... 

Fair  to  fine  dark  blue  ... 

Good  white  and  green  ... 

Good  to  fine  bold 
Small  and  medium 
Fair  to  fine  bold 
Small  and  medium 

Fair  to  good  

Blocky  to  fine  clean 
Picked  fine  pale  in  sorts, 

Part  yellow  & mixed  do 
Bean  & Pea  size  ditto  .. 

Amber  and  red  bold  .. 

Medium  & bold  sorts 
Good  to  fine  pale  frosted 
sifted 

Sorts,  dull  red  to  fair  ... 

Good  to  fine  pale  selected 
Sorts  middling  to  good 
Good  and  fine  pale 
Reddish  to  pale  brown 
Dark  to  fine  pale 
Fair  to  fine  pinky  block 

and  drop  

Ordinary  stony  to  midling 
Fair  to  fine  bright 
Fair  to  fine  pale 
Middling  to  good 
Fair  to  fine  white 
Reddish  to  middling  ... 

Middling  to  good  pale  ... 

Slightly  foul  to  fine 
Red  hard  clean  ball 
White  softisb  ditto 

Unripe  root  

Liver  

Sausage,  fair  to  fine 

" without  sticks... 

Good  to  fine 

Common  foul  & middling 
Fair  to  good  clean 
Goodto  fine  pinky  & white 
Fair  to  good  black 
' good  to  fine  pale 
v dark  to  fair  ... 

Clean  thin  to  fine  bold...  , 

Dark  mixed  to  fine  pal  a 6d  a Is  fid 

Common)  9 Itus  pale  la  a 3s 


Coast 
MACE, 
NUTMEGS, 


50s  a 70s 
35s  a 45s 
40s  a 50s 
23s  a 33s 
55s  a 70s 
25s  a 60s 
15s  a 50s 

50s  a 90s 
20s  a 45s 
£15  a £20 
£5  a £7 
85s  a 90s 
35s  a 60s 
22s  fid  a 32s  6d 
12s  a 18s 
12s  a 16s 
Is  lid  a 2s  2d 
is  7d  a 2s 
lOd  a Is  6d 
Is  4d  a Is  Ud 
Is  9d  a Is  lOd 
2s  a 2s  3d 
Is  7d  a 2s  3d 
9d  a Is  6d 
is  7d  a Is  lid 
2s  a 2s  fid 
Is  fid  a Is  Ud 
Is lOd  a 3d 
Is  a Is  9d 
Is  fid  a 3s  3d 


Pickings 

Bombay 


ORCHELLA I 
WEED  | 


NUX  ) Cochin,  Madras 
VOMICA  i and  Bombay 
OIL,  CINNAMON 
CITRONELLE 
LEMONGRASS 

Ceylon  ...I 
Zanzibar  ... 
Mozambique 

PEPPER— 

Malabar,  Black  sifted  ... 
Alleppee  & Tellicherry 
Tellicherry,  White 
PLUMBAGO,  Lump 

Chips 

Dust  ... 

RED  WOOD  

SAFFLOWER,  Bengal 


SALTPETRE,  Bengal  ... 
SANDAL  WOOD,  Logs... 
,,  ,,  Chips.. 

SAPAN  WOOD  

SEEDLAC  

SENNA,  Tinnevelly 


Bombay 
SHELLS,  M.-o’-P. 


large  

medium  part  stout 
chicken  part  stout 
oyster  & broken  pcs 
Mussel  

Lingah  Ceylon  ... 
TAMARINDS  

TORTOISESHELL 

Zanzibar  and  Bombay 
URMERIC, Bengal 

Madras 


Ordinary  to  middling 
Fairto  good  reddish  violt 
Ordinary  and  middling... 
Middling  to  good 
Low  to  ordinary 

Soft  sound 

Hard  ,,  ,, 

Soft  ,,  ,, 

Hard  ,,  ,, 

Sound  soft 

Sli.  def.to  fine  sound  soft 
Shaky  to  fine  solid  sd.  sft 
Defective,  part  hard 
Thin  to  thick  to  sound, 
soft 

Straight  erked  part  close 
Bhimlies  I,  good  & fine 
pale 

,,  II,  fair  pickings 
Jubbleporel,  good  & fine 
pale 

II,  fair  re- 
jections 
Vingorlas.  good  and  fine 
Good  to  fine  picked 
Common  to  middling  ... 
Fair  ... 

Burnt  and  defective  ... 
Dark  to  good  bold  pale... 
W’d  com . darkto  fine  bold 
65’s  a 81’s 
90’s  a 125’a 

( Fair  to  fine  bold  fresh 


4a  5d  a 5s 
3s  9d  a 4s  4d 
2s  9d  a 3s  6d 
2s  lOd  a 3s  4d 
Is  fid  a 2s  8d 

£72  10s  a £83 
£57  a £Ti 
£45  a £60  10s 
£20  a £38  10s 
£15  a £19 
£75  a £82 
£63  a £72  10s 
£50  a £72 
£35  a £48  10s 

£30  a £50  lOd 


( Small  ordinary  andfair  gs  a gg 
Fair  to  fine  heavy 
Bright  & good  flavour... 


Is  2d  a 4s 

10s  a Us  3d 
5s  fid  a 7s  3d 

8s  9d  a 9s  fid 

5s  9d  ft  7s  3d 
6s  9d  a 7s  6d 
7s  9d  a 8s  3d 
5s  a 7s 
6s  9d  a 7s 
5s  a 6s  3d 
Is  7d  a 2s  Ud 
6d  a Is  fid 
2s  2d  a 3s  Od 
Is  6d  a 2s  2d 
8s  a 9s  6d 


Mid.  to  fine,  not  woody 
Picked  clean  flat  leaf  ... 
,,  wiry  


Fair  to  bold  heavy  ...  \ 

, good  „ ...  f 

.,  >■  •>  nom  __ 

Fair  to  fine  bright  bold  15s  a 25s 
Middling  to  good  small  Us  a 14s 


VANILLOES, 


Cochin 


Bourbon, 

1 lsts  . 

Mauritius, 

2nds. 

Seychelles, 

[ 3rds. 

Madagascar, 

j Iths, 

9d  a 2s 
a |d 
2d  a 2|d 
22s  a 28s 
14s  a 23s 
27s  a 35s 


2$d  a 3|d 
lOd  a Is 


Sli’tly  foul  to  fine  bright 
Ordinary  to  fine  bright... 
Fair  and  fine  boid 
Goodtofinepinkynominal 
Ordinary  to  fair 
Inferior  and  pickings  ... 
Ordinary  to  good 
Fair  to  fine  flavour  .,. 
Inferior  to  fine 
Lean  to  good  bold 
Ordinary  to  fine  bright 
Good  to  finebold  green... 
Medium  to  bold  green... 
Small  and  m edium  green 
Common  dark  and  small 
Oidinary  to  good 
Egyptian— bold  clean... 
medium  part  stout 
chicken 
Bombay— good  to  finethic 
clean  part  good  color 


bold  sorts 
small  and  medium  sorts 
Thin  and  good  stout  sorts 
Mid.  tofineblacknotstony 
Stony  and  inferior 
Sorts  good  mottle,  heavy 
Pickings  thin  to  heavy 
Leanish  to  fine  plump 
finger  ... 

Fin.  fair  to  fine  bold  brgt 

Mixed  middling 

Bulbs  ... 

Finger  ...  

Fiue,  cryst’ed  5 to  9 in 
Foxy  & reddish  5 to  8 in. 
Lean  & dry  to  mid.  un 
der  6 in. 

Low,  foxy,  inferior  and 

pickings 


9s  a 12s 
2s  9d  a 5s 
£3  a £3  10s 
60s  a 80s 
40s  a 55s 
20s  a 30s 
16s  6d  a 17s 
£35  a £65 
£9  a £30 
£4  a £7 
40s  a 70s 
93  a Is  4d 
6d  a 8d 
3d  a 6d 
Id  a 3d 
Ld  a 3d 
92s  fid  a 100s 
U7s  fida  132s  fid 
95s  a 100s 
100S  a I 10s 
i20s  a 1 3 7s  6d 
100s  a 115s 
70s  a 82s  6d 
40s  a 57s  fid 
36s  a 42)  fid 
a 12s 
9s  a 9s 
4s  a 6s 
20s  a 23s 
5s  a 16s 

20s  a 22s 
23s  a 26s 
20s  a 23s 
10s  a 16s 
20s  a 22s 


i2s  a 20s 
a 15s 

5s  a 9s 

5s  A 8^ 
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BANDAKAI  FIBRE. 


T will  be  remembered  that  in  a 
recent  issue  reference  was  made 
to  specimens  of  bandakai  fibre 
prepared  by  the  agricultural  in 
structor  at  Madampe,  Sabaraga- 
muwa  Province,  and  also  of  rope  made  from 
it.  Some  interest  in  the  subject  was  aroused 
at  the  time  and  the  question  of  the  economic 
value  of  the  fibre  was  discussed.  The  Kew 
Bulletin  referring  to  Bandakai  or  okra  fibre 
describes  it  as  “ long  and  silky,  with  a break- 
ing strain,  according  to  Roxburgh  of  79  lb. 
dry  and  9d  lb.  wet;  evidently  well  adapted 
for  making  ropes,  twine,  and  sacking,  while 
the  residual  portions  could  be  utilised  for 
paper-making.”  The  preparation  and  use  of  this 
fibre  is  said  to  have  been  revived  recently  in 
the  Southern  United  States,  where  the  plant 
is  largely  grown  during  the  summer  months, 
and  also  in  Cuba.  In  the  report  of  Consul 
Ramscten  on  the  trade,  commerce,  and  agri- 
culture of  the  Province  of  St.  lago  de  Cuba 
for  the  year  1890,  the  following  information 

is  supplied  respecting  the  fibre  of  okra  known 
in  Cuba  as  quimbombo  (other  names  for  the  plant 
being  okro,  gobbo,  and  gombo)  : “ The  fruit  of 

the  quimbombo  ( Hibiscus  esculentus ) is  well 
known  iu  the  English  West  Indies  under  the  name 
of  okra,  and  is  used  as  a vegetable,  but  although 
Pichardo,  in  his  Diccionario  de  Voces  Cubanas, 
mentions  tbe  plant  as  being  applicable  to  rope 
making,  I am  unaware  that  it  has  been  used 
as  fibre,  and,  therefore,  refer  to  it  here.  Last 
year  Messrs.  Bosch  and  Company,  of  this  city, 
made  an  experiment  with  some,  and  sent  400 
pounds  of  the  dried  fibre  to  London,  where 
they  say  it  was  much  liked,  and  found  to  be 
worth  £40  per  ton.  Three  crops  are  obtained 
in  the  year,  and  its  preparation  by  maceration 
gave  very  little  trouble.  The  stem  produces 
tiabre  of  fine  quality,  and  about  4 ft.  iu  length, 


and  apparently  strong.  Further  trials  will 
probably  he  made  here.  I send  a sample  of 
it  with  this  report.” 

The  sample  of  fibre  above  mentioned  has 
been  forwarded  to  Kew  by  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Economic  Botany. 

With  regard  to  the  commercial  value  of  this 
Cuban  fibre,  Messrs.  Ide  and  Christie,  of  72, 
Mark  Lane,  E.  C.,  to  whom  it  was  referred,  re- 
port as  follows ; — “ Hibiscus  esculentus.  The 
sample  shows  the  fibre  to  be  only  moderately 
stronger  than  jute,  imperfectly  cleaned,  and  very 
yellow  in  colour.  We  value  it  at  £18  to  £20  per 
ton  today  in  London.  It  is  possible  that  the 
colour  could  be  greatly  improved  by  more  care- 
ful preparation,  and  that  in  that  case  its  value 
might  be  increased  by  £4  or  £5  per  ton.  We 
cannot  imagine  it  possible  that  fibre  of  this 
type  could  have  been  found  worth  £40  per  ton 
last  year  in  London  as  stated  to  the  Consul 
and  mentioned  in  his  Report.” 

Watt,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Economic  Products 
of  India  says  referring  to  the  Bandakai  plant : 
The  bark  yields  a strong  useful  fibre  of  a white 
colour,  which  is  long  and  silky,  generally  strong 
and  pliant,  and  composed  of  very  fine  individual 
fibres.  It  is  employed  economically  in  some 

parts  of  India It  is  undoubtedly  valuable 

and  seems  to  possess  qualities  specially  fitting 
it  for  the  purpose  of  paper-making.  It  contains 
74  per  cent  of  cellulose,  and  in  Messrs.  Cross, 
Bevan  and  King’s  experiments  it  was  found  to 
lose  9'8  and  ]4’2  per  cent  of  its  weight, 
when  boiled  in  1 per  cent  solution  of  caustic 
soda  for  5 minutes  and  1 hour  respectively. 
The  average  acre  yield  of  fibre  by  Death  and 
Ellwood’s  process  was  only  844  lb.,  while  by 
retting,  even  from  this  poor  crop,  it  amounted 
to  6 maunds  and  17  seers.  Liotard  in  his  Paper- 
maldm;  materials  of  India  notices  the  fibre, 
mentioning  that  it  is  very  fine  and  well 
suited  for  paper-making,  and  in  another  passage? 
says  that  paper  has  been  made  with  it,  though 
only  on  a small  scale,  in  the  Lucknow  central 
jail.  In  France  the  manufacture  of  paper  from 
this  fibre  is  the  subject  of  a patent ; it  receives 
only  mechanical  treatment  and  affords  a paper 
called  banda,  equal  to  that  obtained  from  pure 
rags.  This  valuable  fibre,  concludes  Dr.  Watt, 
does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  the  attentioq 
it  merits. 
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Magazine  of  the  School  of  Agriculture. 


There  is  no  direct  export  of  the  fibre  from 
India,  nor  is  it  sold  at  all,  except  either  as 
an  adulterant  of  jute,  or  under  the  name  of 
hemp.  I u Dacca  and  Mymensingh  it  is  said 
to  be  exported  under  the  latter  appellation  to 
the  extent  of  a few  thousand  cwts.  yearly. 



OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 


We  have  been  requested  to  experiment  and 
cultivate  some  seeds  sent  to  us  as  Jowari  and 
Dajri,  by  a gentleman  residing  in  Colombo. 
The.  former  we  find  is  the  arisi-cholum  of  South 
India,  which  is  grown  to  a small  extent  by 
the  natives  of  Madampe  and  other  places,  and 
used  in  the  same  way  as  Indian-corn  in  Ceylon. 
Jowari  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  Sort/hvin  T ulgctrc, 
and  is  known  here  as  wain  or  karal  eringu. 
Bajri  is  identical  with  cumbu  ( Pennisetum  typhoi- 
cUum)  and  is  also  found  in  native  gardens. 
Some  years  ago  both  these  millets  were  raised 
successfully  in  the  School  grounds,  and  if  the 
seeds  supplied  us  are  good,  we  have  no  doubt 
they  will  come  up  well  again. 

Two  other  packets  of  seed  labelled  Sorghum 
vulgare  and  S.  saccharatum  have  also  reached 
us  from  Messrs.  Sutton  & Sous  of  Reading. 
We  are,  however,  led  to  believe  that  both  are 
varieties  of  Sorghum  vulgare  (cliolum),  one,  the 
black  variety,  (labelled  as  S.  saccharatum)  being 
knowm  as  karapu-cholum  ; the  other,  the  reddish 
variety,  (labelled  as  S.  vulgare)  being  known 
as  songu-cholum.  Sorghum  saccharatum  or  the 
sugar  sorghum  is  known  among  the  natives  here 
as  edal-eringu.  All  these  varieties  are  we  learn 
found  to  a small  extent  cultivated  in  the  Island, 
and  have  been  experimentally  grown  before  from 
seed  imported  by  Mr!  A.  W.  Jayawardene  of 
this  School. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  an  interesting  publica- 
tion (dated  June  189x)  coutaining  memoranda 
of  the  origin,  plan,  and  results  of  the  field  and 
other  experiments  conducted  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  laboratory  of  Sir  John  Bennet  Lawses  at 
Rothamsted,  Herts.  It  forms  a valuable  work 
of  reference. 

A course  of  lectures  for  students  will  he 
delivered  by  several  well-known  gentlemen 
at  the  School  of  Agriculture  in  the  fall  of  the 
year.  Mr.  J.  II.  Marsh,  m.a.,  late  Principal  of 
the  Royal  College  is  offering  a prize  for  the  best 
collection  of  notes  on  the  lectures. 

The  contents  of  the  last  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  (June  30th)  are: 
Vermin  of  the  Parm,  The  Evolution  of  Agri- 
cultural Implements,  Desirable  Agricultural  Ex- 
periments, Contagious  Root  Rot  in  Sheep, 
Variation  of  ,tl)e  Pour-Course  System,  The  Trials 
of  Ploughs  at  Warwick,  Wild  Birds  in  Relation 
to  Agriculture,  Official  Reports,  and  Notes,  Com- 
munications, and  Reviews. 

The  Agricultural  Instructor  lias  ;In(tel.y  been  the 
subject  of  some  criticism.  In  the  administrative 
report  of  one  official  he  is  put  down  a failure 
in  his  role  of  reformer  of  the  qative  system  of  j 


paddy-cultivation,  and  is  advised  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  fruit-culture.  A writer  in  the  Ceylon 
Patriot  considers  that  the  character  and  duties  of 
the  Agricultural  Instructor  himself  require  a good 
deal  of . reforming.  “ I look  upon  agricultural 
instruction  as  a peculiarly  knotty  social  problem,” 
he  says,  “ and  it  ivould  be  worth  while  our  putting 
our  heads  together  to  rectify  the  present  defective 
system." 

Mr.  Lye,  the  Colonial  Veterinary  Surgeon,  has 
begun  his  course  of  lectures  to  the  students  of 
the  School  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Lye  can  also 
be  privately  consulted  any  morning  in  the  week 
at  his  offices  at  the  School. 


The  students  of  the  School  are  busy  cultivating 
special  plots  allotted  to  them.  Trials  are  being 
made  with  certain  English  and  Indian  seeds, 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  possibility  of 
increasing  our  supply  of  cattle  fodder. 


Musk  plants — which  produce  the  musk  seed  re- 
ferred to  iu  an  extract  among  our  General  Items — 
grow  without  much  trouble  and  produce  large 
crops  of  seed.  W e believe  the  seeds  were  exported 
to  some  extent  by  one  of  our  local  planters,  hut 
it  is  now'  of  little  value  owing  it  is  said  to  the 
fragrant  principle  having  been  produced  artifi- 
cially and  more  cheaply  by  the  aid  of  chemistry. 


TREE  PLANTING. 


In  the  suggestions  for  teachers  and  others 
interested  in  the  planting  of  trees,  issued  by 
the  Brisbane  Department  of  Agriculture,  Prof. 
Shelton  says  that  the  first  objection  to  the 
method  of  pot-hole  planting  is  that  the  holes 
are  too  small.  Make  them  say  8 or  10  feet  iu 
diameter,  and  see  that  the  soil  replaced  has  been 
properly  enriched,  and  the  hole  itself  thoroughly 
drained,  and  an  excellent  start  in  tree  planting 
has  been  made.  The  great  cost  of  the  large  hole 
in  labour  is  the  chief  and  a very  serious  objec- 
tion to  it.  A hole  of  smaller  size  fills  more  or 
less  with  water,  and  retains  it  for  the  most  part 
until  removed  by  evaporation.  This  to  the  roots 
of  the  growing  trees  means  great  extremes  of 
cold  and  heat,  and  ultimately  rapid  exhaustion 
and  decay.  The  small  hole  again  does  not  afford 
room  for  the  outward  growth  and  spread  of  the 
roots  of  the  tree ; the  growing  tree  from  the 
first  finds  itself  imprisoned  within  the  walls  of 
undisturbed  earth  w'hich  surround  it  on  every 
side.  Better  far  to  dig  deeply  or  thoroughly 
trench  the  wdiole  area  to  be  planted. 

The  operation  of  trenching  is  variously  con- 
ducted. Essentially  it  consists  in  thoroughly 
breaking  up  soil  and  subsoil  to  the  depth  of  18  to 
24  inches,  and  mixing  with  the  broken  earth 
substances  likely  to  act  as  fertilisers,  or  sub- 
stances W'hich  serve  simply  to  ameliorate  the 
subsoil.  Ordinarily  work  is  begun  at  one  side  of 
the  area  to  be  treated,  by  digging  a trench  a 
full  spade  or  fork  deep  the  entire  length  of  the 
side,  throwing  the  earth  on  that  side  of  the 
furrow  which  is  to  remain  undisturbed.  Let  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  thus  formed  then  be  tho- 
roughly spaded  or  forked  over  a full  spade  deep, 
wising  with  tlie  soil  thus  broken  up  the  refuse 
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substances  to  be  added.  The  surface  furrow 
taken  from  the  second  trench  will  then  find  a 
resting  place  on  the  broken  subsoil  of  the  first 
trench,  and  thus  the  work  will  go  on  till 
the  entire  area  is  broken  up  or  trenched.  The 
surface  earth  taken  from  the  first  trench,  which 
so  far  has  not  been  disposed  of,  should  in  the 
end  be  carried  over  to  the  last  trench,  which 
otherwise  will  be  unoccupied.  In  this  manner 
the  ground  is  thoroughly  broken  up  without 
transporting  soil  and  subsoil.  The  labour  of  this 
operation  is  great,  but  not  tedious  provided  the 
work  be  done  heartily,  and  ample  time  be  taken 
over  it.  Once  done  there  will  be  satisfaction  that 
the  results  are  substantial,  lasting,  and  of  the 
best  character.  If  such  a system  be  adopted  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  need  for  breaking  up  the 
soil  about  the  trees  will  be  absent  for  an  inde- 
finite period. 


FROM  IIAPUTALE  TO  HAKGALA. 


The  Uva  paddy-fields  present  a pleasing  sight, 
and  the  goiya  is  sanguine  of  a pretty  good 
harvest,  although  complaints  are  made  here  and 
there  of  damages  by  floods.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  convince  the  Uva  villager  of  the  advantage 
of  planting  out  paddy.  When  you  refer  to  this 
method  being  practised  by  his  .Kandyan  brethren, 
and  try  to  expostulate  with  him,  the  usual 
reply  is  “ no  doubt  it  suits  the  Kandyan  dis- 
tricts, but  our  soil  is  so  poor  that  we  have 
to  sow  very  thick ; and  any  thin  sowing  or 
planting  will  simply  ruin  us.”  He  argues  that 
a rich  soil  responds  to  transplanting  by  grow- 
ing stout  healthy  plants  which  ‘ tiller  ’ or  send 
forth  several  shoots  from  underground,  and  yield 
heavily  ; but  that  his  soil  is  too  poor  to  grow 
any  shoots  from  the  transplanted  seedlings. 
This  belief  in  the  infertility  of  the  soil  is, 
however,  unfounded  in  many  cases  ; and  I am 
glad  I have  succeeded  in  persuading  Mr.  J.  B. 
Medekinda,  a young  and  intelligent  farmer  of 
Uva,  to  try  planting  out  paddy,  although  on 
a small  scale.  I should  be  glad  if  such  leading 
and  influential  landowners  as  the  Dambewinne 
Ratemahatmaya  would  try  1 planting  out  ’ 

seedlings  at  least  in  a few  lieddas  of  their 
vast  tracts  of  paddy-fields. 

Passing  the  red  soil  spangled  with  small 
plates  of  talc,  and  proceeding  towards  Weli- 
mada,  I found  tobacco  plants  growing  luxuriantly 
in  the  dark  soil  of  the  hollows  and  ravines 
where  tall  mana  bushes  and  brackens  once  held 
sway,  undisturbed  by  the  goiya’s  mamoty. 
This  deep,  rich  soil,  where  t he  manorial  matter 
from  the  highlands  has  accumulated  for  years 
is  fit  for  growing  almost  anything. 

In  the  dark  moist  lands  near  Wilson’s  Bun- 
galow, onions  and  garlic  are  grown  by  the 
native  villagers  and  Moormen,  and  are  gently 
irrigated  by  streams.  Dwarf  beans,  horsegram, 
kurakkan  and  native  vegetables  of  various  kinds 
are  grown  higher  up  on  the  dry  soil. 

Extensive  fields  of  potatoes  and  small  cab- 
bage plantations  thriving  at  Palugama  (Wilson's) 


and  Padinawela  speak  well  of  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  villagers  of  Uva,  and  of  their 
capability  of  taking  kindly  to  the  cultivation 
of  new  products. 

The  Hakgala  Gardens,  about  six  miles  from 
Nuwara  Eliya,  have  spread  throughout  the 
neighbourhood,  some  very  useful  and  easily- 
grown  plants  of  great  economic  value,  such  as 
the  chon  chou  gourd  and  the  tree  tomato 
which  were  introduced  by  the  able  Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  W.  Hock.  These  plants  have  now 
become  very  common  in  the  villages  of  Uva. 
There  are,  however,  to  be  found  growing  in 
the  Hakgala  Gardens,  other  useful  plants  which 
have  not  yet  become  half  so  popular  as  they 
deserve,  i might  give  as  instances  the  Ar- 
racacha  Esculent  a (South  American  parsnip)  and 
the  TJllucus  Tubivoms  (the  “ oca-quina  ” of 
Peru),  which  would  grow  well  m the  upcountry 
villages,  and  yield  excellent  food  for  the 
people. 

E.  T,  Hooee. 


INDIAN  NOTES. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  grafting  in  fruit  culture 
is  not  carried  on  in  Ceylon  at  all.  for  by 
grafting  the  productive  power  and  the  produce 
of  many  fruit  trees  could  be  improved  to  a 
great  extent.  There  are  several  methods  of 
grafting  which  requires  not  only  a good  deal 
of  practice,  but  also  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  time  and  season  suitable  for  the  operation, 
so  that  their  adoption  with  success  is  no  easy 
matter. 

The  grafting  of  mangoes  is  done  very 
successfully.  1 was  at  first  surprised  at  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  done,  but  the  people 
here  wrnre  more  surprised  than  1 was  when 
1 told  them  that  we  never  grafted  mangoes  in 
Ceylon.  Their  first  inquiry  was  whether  wre 
had  mangoes  at  all  in  the  Island.  I am  in- 
clined to  think  that  we  could  export  mangoes 
to  Bombay  with  good  profit,  considering  the 
high  prices  the  fruit  fetch  here. 

The  first  thing  that  is  done  in  grafting  mangoes 
as  carried  on  here  is  to  collect  any  kind  of 
mango  plants  without  any  regard  to  their 
character  or  qualities.  These  plants  should  be 
about  three  to  four  feet  in  height,  and  are 
planted  in  pots  filled  with  fine  earth  mixed 
with  a large  quantity  of  black  loam  or  leaf 
mould.  The  pots  employed  are  spherical,  about 
a foot  in  depth  and  a foot  in  diameter  at  the 
middle,  while  the  mouth  is  about  6 inches  in 
diameter.  In  shape  they  resemble  the  pots  which 
are  used  by  toddy  drawers  in  Ceylon. 

The  plants  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pots 
from  one  to  three  months,  or  till  they  thoroughly 
establish  themselves  and  begin  to  grow.  They 
should  be  perfectly  healthy  with  the  full  com- 
plement of  leaves. 

Now  the  plants,  as  they  stand  in  the  pots, 
are  taken  to  a mango  tree  which  is  known 
to  produce  a good  variety  of  mangoes,  as  well 
as  to  be  a prolific  bearer,  and  they  are  grafted 
on  to  branches  (twigs)  which  are  of  the  same 
size  as  the  plants,  about  the  size  of  the  small 
finger  of  the  hand.  Just  about  the  middle  of  the 
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plant  the  stem  is  sliced  and  a portion  removed 
about  three  to  four  inches  in  length.  The 
same  is  done  to  the  selected  twig,  and 
the  two  stems  are  brought  together  at  their 
cut  surfaces  and  well  tied  with  a piece  of 
twine.  Before  doing  this,  pieces  of  plantain 
bark  or  more  properly  sheath  about  four  inches 
in  length  and  half  an  inch  or  less  in  breadth 
are  placed  on  the  two  sides  to  prevent  the 
pressure  of  the  twine  affecting  the  bark  of 
the  grafted  parts. 

Nothing  else  is  applied  so  far  as  I have 
seen,  but  I was  told  it  was  advisable  to  rub 
a little  black  potter’s  clay  over  the  grafted 
parts.  I should  have  mentioned  that  the  pots 
containing  the  plants  are  suspended  by  a 
string  to  a strong  branch  of  the  tree,  and  are 
allowed  to  remain  till  the  two  branches  grow 
together.  The  grafting  is  generally  done  just 
before  the  rains,  so  that  the  plant  might  get  a 
plentiful  supply  of  moisture,  and  in  order  that 
the  sap  might  not  dry  off  and  retard  growth. 

When  the  graft  and  its  host  are  properly 
welded  together,  the  plant  is  separated  from  the 
tree  and  the  pot  is  then  removed  and  the 
plant  put  into  the  ground  in  a prepared  hole. 

The  plant  not  only  produces  a tree  having 
the  desired  properties,  but  bears  fruit  very 
early,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  mangoes 
on  plants  hardly  six  feet  in  height.  But  the 
cultivators  here  prefer  to  allow  the  plants 
to  grow  to  a much  larger  size  before  getting 
a crop,  and  for  this  purpose  they  nip  off  the 
flowers  during  the  first  few  seasons. 

The  paragraph  which  appears  under  the 
General  Items  column  in  the  June  issue  re  the  es- 
tablishment of  a Veterinary  Institution  in  Ben- 
gal has  evidently  been  written  by  an  interested 
party  to  the  Indian  Agriculturist , for  it  says 
that  “ the  Bombay  Veterinary  College  fell  into 
the  error  of  turning  a hospital  for  animals  in- 
to an  infirmary  for  horses,  almost  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  oxen  which  are  the  beasts  of  burden 
and  of  agricultural  work  in  the  East.”  With- 
out contradicting  the  last  part  of  the  state- 
ment, regarding  the  importance  of  cattle  in 
the  East,  the  Bengal  writer  might  be  re- 
ferred to  the  following  from  the  last  monthly 
report  of  the  Bombay  Hospital:-  On  the  first 
of  June  last  there  were  103  bullocks,  17  horses 
and  5 dogs  at  the  Hospital  for  animals;  dur- 
ing the  month  of  June  109  bullocks,  30  horses 
and  21  dogs  were  admitted,  and  during  the 
same  month  82  bullocks,  18  horses  and  17 
dogs  were  discharged  from  the  hospital.  3 cases 
among  bullocks,  4 among  horses  and  6 among 
dogs  proved  fatal  during  the  last  month.” 
The  above  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

Bombay.  W-  A- 

-*■ 

ZOOLOGICAL  NOTES  FOR  AGRICULTURAL 
STUDENTS. 

Sub-kingdom  II.  Ccelenterata  (Gr.  Koilos, 
hollow  ; enteron,  intestine). 

General  Characters. — Animals,  whose  alimentary 
canal  communicates  freely  with  the  general 
cavity  of  the  body,  or  somatic  cavity  ; substance 
of  body  made  up  of  two  fundamental  layers 
or  membranes,— an  outer  layer  called  ectoderm, 


and  an  inner  layer  or  endoderm  ; no  central 
organ  of  circulation  or  distinct  blood  system, 
and  in  most  cases  no  nervous  system  : peculiar 
stinging  organs  or  thread-cells  on  skin  , repro- 
ductive organs  in  all,  but  multiplication  often 
by  non-sexual  methods. 

Class  I. — Hydrozoa  (so  called  after  the  Hy- 
dra or  freshwater  polyp  which  belongs  to 
this  class.)  In  these  the  walls  of  the  digestive 
sac  are  not  separated  from  those  of  the  general 
body  cavity,  the  two  coinciding  ; reproductive 
organs  external.  This  class  also  includes  the 
familiar  sea-firs  ( Sertulaica ),  sea-blubbers  ( Aurelia ), 
jelly-fishes  (Medusoe),  and  Hydrocorallince.  The 
last  sub-class  contains  two  groups  of  marine 
animals  which  produce  a regular  skeleton  of 
carbonate  of  lime  often  of  large  size,  and 
which  have  generally  been  referred  to  the 
corals  (Actinozoa).  One  of  these  groups  com- 
prises the  well-known  Millepora  which  are 
found  contributing  largely  to  the  formation  cf 
coral-reefs  in  the  West  Indies  and  Pacific  ; 
the  other  the  Stylasteridce.  The  Hydrocorallina? 
with  the  exception  of  some  cretaceous  forms 
allied  to  Millipora,  are  not  known  to  be  re- 
presented in  deposits  older  than  the  Tertiary. 

Class. — II. — Actinozoa  : stomach  distinct  but 
opening  below  into  the  body  cavity  which  is 
divided  into  a number  of  compartments  by 
vertical  partitions  or  “ mesenteries  " ; reproduc- 
tive organs  internal.  Under  this  class  fall  the 
sea-anemonies  (Actinia),  star-corals  (Zoantharia), 
red-corals  (Alcyonaria ). 

The  simple  corals  are  generally  of  small  size, 
and  are  found  in  most  seas,  for  the  most  part 
inhabiting  deep  waters.  The  compound  corals, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  attain  to  enormous 
proportions,  since  they  are  formed  by  the  com- 
bined exertions  of  a vast  number  of  zoophytes 
working  together,  and  forming  a common  skeleton. 
In  the  seas  in  which  they  flourish  (Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans  and  the  Caribbean  sea),  the 
reef -building  polypes  are  accumulating  vast 
masses  of  calcareous  matter  which  will  ulti- 
mately form  islands  and  continents.  Even  at 
the  present  day  coral  reefs  are  often  converted 
into  dry  land  and  become  the  home  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  It  is  true  that 
the  rate  of  growth  of  a coral  reef  is  very 
slow,  and  the  individual  workers  at  the  reef 
very  small,  but  the  aggregate  results  produced 
are  on  a scale  of  the  most  striking  magnitude. 

Coral  reefs  flank  many  parts  of  the  coast  of 
Ceylon,  and  the  barrier  reef  on  the  S.  W.  coast 
is  familiar  to  those  who  have  travelled  south 
from  the  metropolis  by  the  coast  railway 
service.  The  material,  namely  calcium  carbonate, 
of  which  coralline  structures  are  composed, 
are  appropiated  by  the  polypes  from  the 
sea-water.  These  reef-builders  require  a term 
perature  somewhat  above  fi8°  to  flourish,  and 
they  do  not  thrive  below  100  ft.  under 
sea-level.  The  great  barrier  reef  of  East 
Australia  varies  in  breadth  from  10  to  90  miles, 
and  extends  for  a distance  of  1,250  miles.  A 
barrier  reef  is  one  that  rises  in  front  of  a 
shore  between  which  and  the  reef  is  a body 
of  water  ; a fringing  reef  is  one  that  extends  from 
land  seawards ; an  atoll  is  a coral  island 
with  a lagoon  in  its  centre.  The  Lacadives 
and  Maldives  consist  of  a large  number  of 
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these  coral  islands  or  atolls.  Darwin’s  theory 
of  the  origin  of  coral  islands  was  that  an  atoll 
began  by  being  a fringing  reef  ; that  it  next  be- 
came a barrier  reef,  and  lastly  a coral  island. 
As  the  sea  bottom  gradually  subsided,  the  coral 
reefs  kept  gradually  rising  as  the  result  of  the 
reef-builders’  work.  The  fringing  reef  would  thus 
tend  to  become  a barrier  reef,  and  after  the 
submergence  of  the  entire  island,  a lagoon  would 
take  its  place,  encircled  by  a coral  ring.  The 
further  researches  of  Mr.  Murray  of  the  “ Chal- 
lenger’’ Expedition  and  certain  facts  relative 
to  coral  structures  which  he  claimed  to  have 
discovered  resulted  in  a counterfeeling  against 
Darwin's  theory  ; but  within  the  last  year  or 
two  the  theory  of  Darwin  has  again  come 
into  favour  owing  to  the  “facts’’  of  Mr.  Murray 
having  been  proved  to  be  very  doubtful. 

Coral-stone  occurs  in  the  north  of  the  Island 
and  is  used  for  building  purposes.  Coral  is 
burnt  for  lime  in  parts  by  the  island — the  lime 
being  used  for  lime-washing  houses,  as  well 
as  for  agricultural  purposes.  Iu  the  latter 
case  quicklime  or  slaked  lime  is  used  for  im- 
proving the  condition  especially  of  peaty  land 
and  heavy  clay  soils.  For  the  many  advantages 
attending  the  ues  of  lime  in  agriculture,  the 
student  is  referred  to  text-books  on  agriculture. 

Coral  lime  may  also  be  used  with  advantage 
in  the  forming  of  composts,  as  the  lime  hastens 
the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  (such  as  sea 
weed),  and  also,  owing  to  its  organic  origin, 
supplies  small  quantities  of  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  derived  from  the  remains  of  the 
coral  polypes. 

Small  quantities  of  red  coral,  apparently 
identical  with  the  Mediterranean  and  Cape 
Verde  species  have  been  found  on  reefs  a short 
distance  from  the  S.  E.  coast  of  Ceylon,  but 
in  such  small  quantities  as  to  be  of  trifling  value. 


FIXATION  OF  FREE  NITROGEN. 

Prof.  Franklaud,  the  well-known  chemist, 
delivered  the  last  of  the  Cantor  lectures  before 
the  Society  of  Arts  on  ‘‘ Recent  Bacteriological 
and  Chemical  Researches.”  Iu  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  nitrification  in  the  soil,  Prof.  Frank- 
land  also  referred  to  the  fixation  of  free  nitro- 
gen by  means  of  leguminous  crops,  and  clearly 
defines  the  latest  results  of  investigation  into 
this  subject.  That  the  fertility  of  the  soil  was 
able  to  be  improved  by  leguminous  crops  was 
known  as  long  ago  as  2,000  years,  but  by  what 
means  this  was  effected  was  not  clear. 

For  nearly  a century  past  agricultural  chemists 
and  vegetable  physiologists  have  been  debating 
as  to  whether  the  free  nitrogen  of  our  atmosphere 
can  be  assimilated  by  plants.  This  question  was 
answered  in  the  negative  by  Boussingault  about 
fifty  years  since.  The  problem  was  again  attack- 
ed by  Lawes,  Gilbert,  and  Pugh  about  thirty 
years  ago,  and  their  answer  was  in  the  negative 
also.  In  the  course,  however,  of  their  continu- 
ous experiments  on  crops  Lawes  and  Gilbert  have 
frequently  pointed  out  that  whilst  that  nitrogen 
in  most  crops  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
combined  nitrogen  supplied  to  the  land  in  the 
from  of  manures  and  in  rain  water,  yet  in  par- 
ticular leguminous  crops,  such  as  pea,  beans, 


vetches,  and  the  like,  there  is  an  excess  of 
nitrogen  found  in  the  crop  which  cannot  be- 
referred  to  these  obvious  sources. 

The  qnestion  remained  in  this  unsatisfactory- 
state  until  again  revived  by  M.  Bertelot  in  1876, 
whilst,  subsequently  the  most  conclusive  ex- 
periments were  made  by  two  German  investigators 
— Ilellriegel  and  Wilfartli,  who  not  only  showed 
that  this  excess  of  nitrogen  in  the  leguminous 
crops  is  obtained  from  the  atmosphere,  but,  what 
is  more  interesting  to  us,  that  the  assimilation 
is  effected  by  means  of  certain  micro-organisms 
flourishing  in  and  around  the  roots  of  these 
plants,  and  where  these  same  plants  are  grown 
in  sterile  soil  the  fixation  of  free  atmospheric 
nitrogen  does  not  take  place. 

The  manner  in  which  these  micro-organisms 
assist  these  leguminous  plants  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  nitrogen  is  exceedingly  remarkable.  When 
these  organisms  are  present  in  the  soil  they 
occasion  the  formation  of  peculiar  swellings  or 
tuberosities  on  the  roots  of  the  leguminous  plants, 
these  tuberosities  never  being  formed  in  sterile 
soil.  On  miscroscopic  examination  these  tuber- 
cles are  found  to  contain  amongst  their  cells 
a ramifying  growth  which  subsequently  gives 
rise  to  a number  of  small  cells  having  much  the 
appearance  of  bacteria,  although  the  precise  group 
of  organisms  to  which  they  belong  is  one  of  those 
numerous  points  on  which  morphologists  cannot 
agree.  As  long  as  the  point  is  still  sub  judice 
it  is  perhaps  most  convenient  to  call  them  bac- 
teroids.  These  can  be  cultivated  on  artificial 
media  like  ordinary  bacteria. 

The  careful  investigation  of  these  tubercle- 
producing  organisms  has  shown  that  each  species 
of  leguminous  plant  lias  its  particular  bacteriod, 
which  is  more  potent  in  the  formation  of  these 
tubercles  on  the  given  species  than  the  tubercle 
bacteriods  of  other  leguminous  species.  In  this 
connection  some  very  striking  and  highly  instruc- 
tive experiments  have  been  made  by  Professor 
Nobbe,  of  Maraud,  who  has  found  that  if  pure 
cultivation  of  the  bacteroids  from  a pea  tubercle 
are  inoculated  into  the  roots  of  a pea  plant,  a 
more  abundant  growth  and  fixation  of  nitrogen 
by  this  pea-plant  takes  place  than  if  it  is  ino- 
culated with  pure  cultivation  of  the  bacteroid 
from  the  tubercle  of  a lupus  or  a robina,  whilst 
conversely  the  robina  is  more  beneficially  affected 
by  the  application  of  pure  culture  from  robina 
tubercles  than  by  those  from  either  pea-tubercles 
or  lupus-tubercles. 

The  exact  manner  in  which  the  atmospheric 
nitrogen  is  rendered  available  for  these  legumin- 
ous plants  possessing  root  tubercles  is  not  perfectly 
understood,  but  the  general  impression  is  that 
the  micro-organisms  present  in  the  tubercles 
take  up  the  nitrogen  and  elaborate  it  into 
a form  which  can  be  assimilated  by  the  plants. 
Whatever  the  secret  of  the  process  may  be,  it  is 
perfectly  certain  that  the  presence  and  vital  action 
of  the  micro-organisms,  which  give  rise  to  the 
formation  of  the  root  tubercles,  is  the  indispens- 
able factor. 

The  great  importance  of  this  discovery  in  vege- 
table physiology  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon; 
we  have  to  recognise  in  the  micro-organisms 
the  invaluable  agents  whereby  the  atmospheric 
nitrogen,  which  is  in  itself  worthless  both  to 
animals  and  ordinary  plants,  is  actually  rendered 
available  directly  for  the  nutrition  of  plauts 
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and  therefore  indirectly  for  the  sustenance  of 
animal  life  on  our  planet. 

The  R.  A.  Society's  Journal  just  to  hand 
contains  news  of  still  more  interesting  dis- 
coveries. Dr.  Fream  therein  describes  the  ex- 
periments carried  on  by  Schlcesing  and  Laurent, 
which  it  is  needless  here  to  repeat  the  description 
of ; suffice  it  to  say  that  they  have  established 
the  following  conclusions  : — 

1.  That  the  leguminosns  (papilionneerej,  ns 
represented  by  peas,  are  able  to  draw  largely 
upon  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  for  pur- 
poses of  growth. 

2.  Some  of  the  inferior  green  plants  (e.g.,  mow*, 
alga)  possess  the  same  property . 

3.  In  the  conditions  under  which  the  ex- 
periments were  conducted,  bare  soils — that  is 
soils  devoid  of  any  apparent  vegetation — failed 
to  nitrogen  in  any  measurable  quantify. 
Oats,  mustard,  cress,  spurrey,  likewise  failed 
to  fix  the  free  nitrogen  under  conditions  iden- 
tical with  those  in  which  peas  fixed  it  abun- 
dantly. Dr.  Fream  concludes  that  the  growth 
and  decay  of  mosses  and  other  cryptograms 
must  enrich  our  soils  with  the  nitrogen  they 
acquire,  and  considers  that  the  stores  of  nitrogen 
which  our  cultivated  lands  contain  are  probably 
due  to  the  accumulated  remains  of  mosses  and 
other  rootless  plants. 

Whether  mosses  and  algae  possess  the  power 
of  direct  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen,  or  whether 
they  effect  a symbiosis  similar  to  that  which 
exists  between  papilionaceous  plants  and  the 
nodule  forming  microbes,  is  a problem  which 
still  awaits  investigation,  and  this  will  doubt- 
less be  forthcoming  in  due  course.  Meanwhile, 
the  results  of  the  experiments  briefly  noted  here 
are  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  serve  to  add 
another  link  to  the  chain  of  facts  which  are 
so  greatly  modifying  our  views  concerning  the 
nutrition  of  plants. 

A SUBSTITUTE  FOR  CATTLE  MANURE. 


Dear  Sir, — Cattle  manure  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities for  agricultural  purposes,  especially  for 
coconut  cultivation,  is  very  difficult  to  obtain. 
It  has  struck  me  that  we  should  therefore 
strive  to  manufacture  a compost  resembling- 
cattle  manure  as  nearly  as  possible.  Though 
the  “bulk”  of  cattle  manure  is  a drawback 
and  stands  in  the  way  of  its  easy  transport, 
yet  I think  I am  right  in  stating  that  its  chief 
manorial  value  is  its  bulk.  A large  quantity  of 
vegetable  matter  decaying  in  the  soil  favourably 
affects  the  mechanical  condition  of  both  stiff  and 
light  soils,  gives  out  gases  to  disintegrate  them 
and  absorbs  as  humus  the  ammonia  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. If  the  very  large  quantity  of  water  it 
contains  could  be  driven  off,  it  will  be  an  ad- 
vantage ; but  that  is  out  of  the  question. 

1 think  we  have  the  basis  for  a compost 
to  take  the  place  of  cattle  manure  in  fibre  dust. 
As  it  leaves  the  mills  it  is  as  full  of  water  as 
a sponge.  I think  a press  can  be  devised  to 
expel  it  at  a moderate  cost.  1 know  there 
are  many  who  believe  that  fibre  dust  has  no 
manurial  value.  I am  not  of  those.  But  even 
if  it  has  no  manurial  value,  it  is  useful  as  an 
absorbent  for  the  purpose  1 indicate.  Husks  are 
composed  of  over  75  per  cent  of  Potash,  and  it 


is  hard  to  believe  that  in  the  fibre  alone  is 
to  be  found  this  valuable  constituent. 

The  principal  constituents  ot  cattle  manure 
are  Nitrogen,  Potash,  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Lime. 
B ill  not  the  addition  of  these  to  fibre  dust,  with 
the  moisture  expelled  from  it,  give  ns  a manure  as 
valuable  as  cattle  manure  and  less  bulky  be- 
cause containing  less  watery  If  it  will,  the  next 
question  that  arises  is,  what  manures  we  must 
use  in  the  compost  to  supply  the  leading  consti- 
tuents of  cattle  manure.  For  Nitrogen  gas  liquor 
suggests  itself,  for  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Lime 
Bones,  and  for  Potash  ashes,  the  chief  objection  to 
Gas  Liquor  is  the  large  quantity  of  water  it  con- 
tains,and  this  is  a serious  objection  where  transport 
is  considered.  V\  e want  something  more  concen- 
trated, and  guano  has  suggested  itself  to  me. 
Owing  to  its  higly  stimulating  qualities  it  is  a 
manure  that  is  very  little  used  : but  with  a large 
quantity  of  fibre  dust  to  counteract  that,  I think 
the  most  cautious  will  not  hesitate  to  use  it. 
Guano  is  considered  the  richest  and  most  concen- 
trated of  manures,  and  will  therefore  he  the  best 
manure  for  a compost  to  be  composed  largely  of 
undecayed  vegetable  matter.  A good  guano, 
bought  on  a guaranteed  analysis,  will  be  able  to 
s up] j 1\  all  the  Phosphoric  Acid,  Nitrogen  and 
Lime  the  compost  will  want  to  'assimilate  it  in 
composi  ion  to  cattle  manure,  with  the  exception 
of  Potash,  which  ashes  will  lie  able  to  supply.  1 
suppose  the  compost  will  be  far  more  concentrated 
than  cattle  manure,  and  will  have  a higher  pro- 
portion of  its  leading  constituents. 

1 shall  thank  you,  Sir,  for  your  editorial  opinion 
on  the  suggestion  I have  made,  for  if  it  accords 
with  mine,  and  the  Fibre  Mills  can  see  their 
way  to  press  the  water  out  of  fibre  dust  when 
occasion  demands,  a valuable  manure  will  be 
within  the  reach  of  advanced  agriculturists  li  vino-, 
in  and  around  Colombo.  p, 

28th  July,  1892. 

[Received  too  late  for  notice  in  this  issue. — Ed.] 

-o. — 

GENERAL  ITEMS. 

Sa]\  s the  .timber  1 rades  fhoumctl  t — V." hero  trees 
naturally  send  their  fibrous  roots  to  a good 
depth  below  the  surface,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  practice  of  digging  about  the  trees  is 
beneficial,  but  it  is  certainly  opposed  to  common 
sense  to  suppose  that  the  annual  destruction  or 
mutilation  of  the  effective  feeding  roots  of  a tree 
should  promote  it.s  health  and  luxuriance.  On  the 
contrary  it  is  calculated  to  effect  serious  injury. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  practice  of  allow- 
ing the  surface  of  land  planted  with  trees,  to  be 
covered  over  with  grass,  are  that  the  soil  is 
permeated  by  them  and  through  the  operation  of 
earthworms,  and  is  thus  kept  aerated  and  sweet,  the 
fibrous  roots  of  the  trees  getting  every  opportunity 
of  ramifying  the.  earth,  The  grass  also  keeps  the 
roots  of  the  trees' shaded  and  cool. 

Musk-seeds  now  form  a regular  article  of  com- 
merce, and  are  quoted  among  other  products  in 
the  ordinary  trade-lists;  they  are  sometimes 
known  as  as  “ graines  d’Ambrette,”  and  are  the 
produce  of  Hibiscus  Abelmosckus,  a plant  grow- 
ing to  a height  of  from  two  to  four  feet,  be 
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louging  to  the  mallow  family,  and  widely 
distributed,  both  naturally  and  by  cultivation, 
in  nearly  all  tropical  countries,  The  plant 
is  generally  known  as  the  musk-mallow,  in 
consequence  of  the  seeds  possessing  the  well- 
known  strong  musky  odour  which  makes  them 
valuable,  or  rather  applicable,  for  perfumery 
purposes.  These  seeds  are  small,  kidney-shaped  or 
reniform,  marked  with  parallel  ridges,  and  when 
dry  of  a brown  doin'.  In  the  West  Indies  the 
plant  is  known  as  the  musk-ochra,  and  so  long 
ago  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  seeds 
were  not  only  known  and  valued  for  their  per- 
fume, but  were  also  supposed  to  have  medici- 
nal properties,  and  had  a high  reputation  as  a 
cure  for  the  bites  of  venomous  reptiles.  Tunan 
in  his  “ Hortus  Jamaicensis,”  says  : “ The  seeds, 
when  grown  to  full  maturity,  have  a strong 
and  perfect  smell  of  musk,  a few  grains  being 
sufficient  to  perfume  a whole  Loom.  Barham 
says  these  seeds  are  a good  cure  for  bad  breadth, 
and  are  cordial  and  expellers  of  wind.  Browne 
observes  that  they  may  be  used  with  great  pro- 
priety in  powders  and  pomatums,  nor  does  he 
doubt  that  they  may  be  used  in  emulsions  and 
many  medicinal  cases.”  The  seeds  yield  about 
6 2 per  cent,  of  an  odorous  principle  and  resin. 
They  were  used  many  years  ago  in  English  per- 
fumery as  a substitute  for  animal  musk,  but  they 
were  never  much  in  favour  with  perfumers,  they 
fell  into  disuse.  Piesse,  in  his  “ Art  of  Per- 
fumery,” published  in  1879,  says  : “ Musk-seed, 
when  ground,  certainly  reminds  our  smelling 
sense  of  the  odour  of  musk  ; but  it  is  poor  stuff  at 
best  however  ; for  making  cheap  sachet-powder,  it 
may  be  used  for  variety’s  sake,  When  hair-pow- 


der was  in  fashion  perfumers  used  to  scent  the 
starch  of  which  the  powder  was  made  by  mixing 
the  ground  Ambrette  with  the  fecula.  After  lying 
together  for  a few  hours  the  starch  was  then 
sifted  away  and  packed  for  sale.”  In  Northern 
India  these  seeds  are  used  medicinally  by  the 
natives  ; they  are  considered  stimulant,  stomachic, 
and  ant-spasmodic,  and  are  used  in  hysteria  and 
other  nervous  affections,  atonic  dyspepsia,  Ac, 


The  Poona  Government  Farm  has  now  a dairy 
herd  of  fifty-five  head.  Tne  dairy  is  being  worked 
at  a profit  with  improved  European  appliances, 
and  has  furnished  a model  for  similar  establish- 
ments in  other  parts  of  India.  It  is  said  to  meet 
the  whole  of  the  commissariat  demands  at  Poona 
for  milk  products,  and  has  given  a decided  impetus 
to  the  adoption  of  scientific  dairy  methods. 

The  cause  of  “black  rot”  of  sweet  potatoes  is 
a minute  fungus  ( Ceratocystis  fibriata)  which  lives 
in  the  starchy  tissue  of  the  root  or  grows  through 
the  soft  stems  of  the  shoot.  When  the  dark  areas 
characteristic  of  the  disease  are  examined  minutely 
they  aie  found  to  consist  of  dead  or  dying  tissue 
filled  with  the  innumerable  threads  or  vegetating 
portions  of  the  parasite,  and  there,  on  account  of 
their  greenish  colour,  give  an  olive-green  shade 
to  . freshly  cut  diseased  portions.  The  charac- 
teristics of  the  disease  are  the  presence  upon  the 
potatoes  or  the  young  sprouts  of  dark  olive  brown, 
or  green  patches,  generally  penetrating  the  tissue. 
These  dark  areas  increase  in  size  until  they  cover 
the  whole  potato,  or  cause  death  of  the  sprout 
by  girdling. 
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TECH NICAL  ED UCATION. 

[An  Address  delivered  at  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  3rd  of  August  189:1,  bv  George 
Waet.,  Esq.,  f.t,..s.,  in  inaugurating  “ The  Marsh 
Lectures  ” : The  Hon.  Sir  Samuel  Grenier,  1 

Attorney-General,  in  the  Chair.] 

Is  these  days,  every  one  needs 
a certain  amount  of  education  j 
to  enable  him  to  pursue  his 
ordinary  avocations,  and  to  main- 
tain intercourse  with  his  fellow- 
men.  The  measure  of  education  each  requires 
depends  upon  the  position  he  occupies  in  the 
social  scale.  For  a working  man,  the  mere  rudi- 
ments would  he  sufficient,  if  he  were  content 
with  so  little.  That,  however,  is  seldom  the 
case,  as  men  of  that  class  generally  see  two 
ways  of  advancement  before  them  ; one  by  means 
of  wealth,  which  is  often  hard  to  obtain,  and  the 
other  by  means  of  education,  for  which  there 
are  great  facilities— and  they  choose  the  latter. 
For  a man  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society  a 
liberal  education  is  indispensable.  He  must  have 
a fair  knowledge  of  classics,  mathematics,  and 
now-a-days,  of  the  rudiments  of  science  also,  if 
only  to  enable  him  to  read  the  literature  of  the 
day  and  to  converse  on  equal  terms  with  the 
people  of  his  acquaintance. 

The  technical  student  needs  the  same  equip- 
ment as  others  of  his  social  status ; but  he 
makes  a special  study  of  science,  not  for  mere 
literary  purposes,  or  to  talk  about  it,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  its  principles  to  practical 
use  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

The  function  of  technical  training  may  be 
defined  as  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
science  in  general  to  practical  use  in  arts  and 
industry.  That  is  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
is  to  he  understood  in  the  present  lecture. 

I can  imagine  students  present  asking  how  it 
happens  that  technical  institutions  are  of  such 
recent  origin,  seeing  that  arts  and  manufactures 
Uave  flourished  for  ages  past,  The  question 


is  natural  and  reasonable,  and  may  with  advan- 
tage be  answered  at  this  stage,  before  proceeding 
further.  Briefly  then,  science,  properly  so  called, 
is  itself  modern.  What  passed  for  science  in 
former  times  would  not  now  be  deemed  worthy 
of  the  name.  Chemistry,  for  example,  was,  in 
those  times,  the  pursuit  of  mere  figments  of  the 
imagination,  such  as  the  elixir  of  life,  a thing 
that  had  no  real  existence,  and  the  philosopher’s 
stone,  a substance  which,  if  discovered  would,  it 
was  supposed,  transmute  baser  materials  into  gold. 
No  one  knows  whence  came  the  ideas  of  these 
chimteras,  but  nevertheless  they  were  pursued  with 
an  ardour  and  perseverance  worthy  of  a better 
object.  In  the  course  of  these  vain  researches 
some  facts  were  learned,  but  they  were  desultory, 
unconnected,  and  of  little  value.  Astronomy  had 
the  advantage  over  chemistry  in  having  some- 
thing to  look  at,  something  real  to  observe  and 
to  speculate  upon.  The  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  even  then,  in  fact,  made  subservient  to 
some  use  in  navigation,  but  where  observation 
ceased  and  speculation  came  into  question,  the 
ancient  ideas  were  fanciful  and  wild.  The  stars 
were  supposed  to  be  fixed  in  a solid  crystalline 
sphere,  because  they  always  maintained  the 
same  positions  with  regard  to  each  other.  We 
now  know  how  very  far  that  is  from  their 
actual  condition,  and  the  ancient  theories  of 
the  universe  were  so  unreal  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  any  rational  origiu 
for  them.  It  will  be  plain  now  to  any  ques- 
tioner that  such  science  as  just  described  would 
have  been  of  no  use  to  arts  and  manufactures, 
and  he  will  see  why  technical  institutions  would 
have  had  no  place  in  those  circumstances. 

Perhaps  another  student  might  ask  how  the 
arts  and  manufactures  of  those  former  times 
got  on  without  science. 

The  answer  is  that  they  proceeded  very  slowly, 
very  uncertainly  and  blunderingly.  Processes 
were  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  were  pursued  with  a slavish  persistence, 
everyone  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  grand- 
father. Trades  and  manufactures  were  conducted 
with  all  practicable  secrecy.  Some  were  confined 
to  families  and  guarded  most  jealously.  Others 
were  carried  on  by  guilds  and  societies,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  bound  under  penalties  to  keep 
the  secrets  of  the  craft  inviolate.  Fnder  that  sys- 
tem there  was  no  variety  of  style  or  method  in  the 
products.  The  articles  produced  were  ajl  of  0119 
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type  and  character,  and  there  was  little  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  invention,  which  is  an 
offspring  of  science.  There  was,  nevertheless, 
one  redeeming  feature  of  that  contracted  sys- 
tem. There  being  so  little  scope  for  variety  or 
novelty,  the  only  means  of  attaining  distinction 
in  the  crafts  was  by  excellence  of  workman- 
ship. It  followed  therefore  that  when  a better 
system  came  into  use  there  were  highly  skilled 
workmen  to  give  it  effect.  Having  answered 
the  second  inquirer,  and  shown  how  slowly  arts 
and  manufactures  progressed  under  the  ancient 
regimes,  let  us  contrast  the  modern  practices 
with  those  just  sketched. 

Science  is  now  pursued  by  reversing  the 
former  principle.  Instead  of  starting  with  an 
imaginary  idea,  and  trying  to  find  a solid  basis 
for  it,  the  modern  scientist  begins  upon  a solid 
foundation  of  demonstrable  truth.  On  this  he 
builds  upwards,  and  is  careful  to  admit  no  stone 
into  his  structure  until  it  has  been  fully  proved 
and  tested.  Every  step  of  his  progress  there- 
fore is  assured,  and  the  principles  he  establishes 
may  be  safely  relied  upon  and  applied  to  prac- 
tical use.  The  science  of  modern  times  is 
therefore  available  for  the  arts  and  manufactures, 
or,  in  other  words,  it  affords  scope  for  useful 
application,  which  is  the  function  of  technical 
teaching. 

There  is  scarcely  any  remnant  in  the  present 
day  of  the  secrecy  that  characterised  the  trades 
and  manufactures  of  times  past.  At  Whitworth’s 
famous  works,  there  is  a member  of  the  staff 
whose  special  duty  it  is  to  escort  the  numer- 
ous and  distinguished  parties  who  visit  the 
works,  and  to  explain  to  them  the  refined  pro- 
cesses there  carried  on.  When  last  in  London, 
in  1887,  I noticed  several  shops  where,  instead 
of  an  array  of  attractive  wares  in  the  great 
plate  glass  fronts,  there  were  rows  of  work- 
men at  their  work  showing  how  boots  and 
shoes  are  made,  or  how  sewing  and  embroidery 
was  done  by  machines  worked  by  women. 

The  difference  between  ancient  and  modern 
practice  will  best  be  understood,  however,  by 
some  illustrations.  For  instance,  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  has  been  known  and  carried  on  for 
ages.  The  process  is  very  simple,  consisting 
merely  in  evaporating  the  surplus  water  out  of 
the  juices  of  sugarcanes  and  other  saccharine 
plants.  It  was  boiled  until  the  surplus  water 
was  evaporated,  and  only  the  sugar  was  left. 
In  this  process,  however,  considerable  loss  occurred 
from  the  formation  of  part  of  the  juice  into  mo- 
lasses of  little  value.  Experience  had  shown  that 
this  result  was  caused  by  excess  of  heat,  and 
therefore  extreme  care  and  skill  had  to  be  used 
not  to  subject  the  liquor  to  more  heat  than  was 
necessary.  Still,  despite  all  precautions,  loss 
was  unavoidable.  The  science  of  evaporation 
suggested  the  boiling  of  the  juice  in  a vacuum, 
which  would  require  a much  lower  temperature. 
The  inventor  of  this  method  constructed  a pan 
from  which  the  air  could  be  extracted,  and 
succeeded  so  well,  that  the  vacuum  pan,  us  it 
was  called,  was  brought  into  general  requisition, 
and  the  patentee  is  said  to  have  realised  £300,000 
sterling  by  his  invention ; that  is,  tor  applying 
the  scientific  principle  of  evaporation  to  sugar 
boiling. 

The  smelting  of  iron  is  another  process  of  such 
antiquity  that  no  one  knows  how  or  when  it 


was  discovered.  For  this  purpose,  no  fuel 
would  supply  sufficient  heat  by  ordinary  com- 
bustion ; but  every  housewife  knows  that  fire 
may  be  quickened  by  blowing,  though  not  every 
one  knows  the  reason  why.  Iron  has  for  ages 
been  smelted  in  furnaces  in  which  the  temper- 
ature is  raised  by  hard  blowing.  A foreman 
in  the  works  of  the  famous  ironmasters,  Bairds 
of  Glasgow,  perceived  that  as  the  object  of  the 
blast  employed  was  to  increase  the  heat,  and 
knowing  that  hot  air  would  be  equally  effective 
for  that  purpose  as  cold  air,  and  that  the  cold 
blast  must  tend  to  defeat  its  object,  he  tried 
a hot  blast,  and  the  result  was  most  successful 
in  economising  fuel  and  saving  time.  The  hot 
blast  was  speedily  adopted,  not  only  by  Messrs. 
Baird,  but  also  by  other  neighbouring  iron- 
masters. As  this  invention  was  made  by  their 
foreman,  Messrs.  Baird  declined  to  pay  royalty 
to  the  patentee,  and  their  neighbours  fol- 
lowed their  example.  Mr.  Neilson,  however,  sued 
the  outsiders  first,  and  obtained  £80,000  com- 
pensation from  them.  He  then  proceeded  against 
his  employers,  and  they  were  cast  in  damages 
of  £100,000,  a million  of  rupees!  A cheque  was 
handed  in  Court  by  Mr.  Baird  to  a friend  of 
mine,  who  was  Mr.  Neilson's  counsel  in  the 
case,  for  £106,000  on  Mastermau’s  Bank.  The 
£6,000  was  for  costs  in  the  case.  £180,000  is 
a large  reward  for  knowing  how  to  blow  the 
fire! 

The  history  of  the  manufacture  of  steel  affords 
another  good  illustration  of  the  application 
of  scientific  principles  to  an  ancient  process. 
Steel  was  known  long  ages  ago,  but,  until  quite 
recently,  it  could  only  be  produced  in  small 
quantities,  and  at  considerable  cost.  Its  use 
was  confined  therefore  to  the  manufacture  of 
small  articles,  such  as  knives,  instruments  for 
surgical  and  other  scientific  purposes,  and  such 
like  objects.  Probably  the  largest  articles  for 
which  it  was  employed  were  cutlasses  and 
swords.  The  actual  nature  and  constituents  of 
steel  were  not  understood  until  they  were 
ascertained  by  recent  scientific  research.  When 
these  were  known,  Mr.  Bessemer  conceived  a 
new  method  of  making  steel  upon  a large  scale, 
and  after  many  experiments,  he  at  length  suc- 
ceeded, at  first  somewhat  imperfectly,  but  the 
new  process,  when  further  developed  by  him- 
self and  Siemens,  the  manufacture  of  steel, 
was  effected  in  large  quantities.  Steel,  in  con- 
sequence, came  into  use  for  rails  for  railways, 
cannons,  and  even  for  building  steam  vessels. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Bessemer  has  received  over 
a million  sterling,  or  ten  millions  of  rupees 
by  royalties  for  his  invention.  Such  are  the  re- 
sults of  applying  scientific  principles  to  the 
improvement  of  old  processes. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  steam  has  also  led  to  great  re- 
sults. For  example,  when  I came  out  to  Ceylon 
in  1846,  1 made  the  voyage  from  Southampton 
to  Galle  by  P.  & O.  steamers  in  36  days,  during 
83  of  which  we  were  under  steam,  and  We 
were  3 days  in  crossing  through  Egypt,  as 
there  was  no  Suez  Canal  then.  On  that  voyage, 
which  was  made  in  the  largest  and  finest 
steamers  then  in  existence,  they  consumed  over 
60  tons  of  coal  a day.  In  1887,  when  ,1  made 
t.lie  same  voyage,  also  in  a first-class  steamer, — 
we  made  the  distance  in  25  days,  including 
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the  passage  through  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the 
steamer  consumed  little  over  20  tons  a day.  The 
voyage  was  made  in  much  less  time  and  with 
little  more  than  a third  of  the  quantity  of 
coal  that  would  have  been  required  under  the 
old  system.  This  great  economy  was  effected 
entirely  by  means  of  a better  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  steam  and  of  improved 
methods  of  treating  it. 

When  I was  a boy,  indiarubber  was  used 
only  for  erasing  pencil  marks,  but  when  the 
chemists  took  it  in  hand,  they  soon  discovered 
new  properties  that  it  possessed,  new  forms  and 
combinations  of  which  it  was  capable,  and  the 
result  of  their  scientific  treatment  lias  been 
to  make  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  materials, 
and  of  most  general  use  in  the  whole  range  of 
arts  and  manufactures. 

One  other  illustration  must  suffice.  About  1853 
there  was  a great  controversy  about  rifles  for  the 
army,  and  there  was  much  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  subject.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  estab- 
lished principle,  either  of  the  best  form  or  proper 
construction  of  the  weapon.  A Commission  was 
therefore  appointed  to  receive  the  evidence  of 
the  best  gunmalcers,  but  that  did  not  settle 
the  question.  Lord  Hardinge  therefore  urged 
Mr.  Whitworth  to  investigate  the  subject,  with 
the  aijcl  of  his  celebrated  appliances  for  accurate 
measurements  and  mechanical  construction.  The 
result  wag  that  an  exhaustive  series  of  experi- 
ments was  conducted  with  great  cure  to  ascer- 
tain the  necessary  data,  and  to  test  the  various 
methods  then  in  use.  When  the  requisite  data 
were  settled  practically,  and  Mr.  Whitworth’s 
methods  of  construction  were  employed,  a 
4C(orre,ct  system  yvas  established.  Twenty  rifles 
on  the  new  principle  were  supplied  for  the 
first  Wiipbiedon  meeting,  and  were  there  sub- 
lpitf-qijl  £o  the  crucial  test  of  a great  public  ex- 
hibition. Lord  ElchO;  a principal  promoter  of 
the  meeting,  desiring  to  give  it  all  the  6clat 
possible,  solicited  Her  Majesty  to  inaugurate 
'the  proceedings  by  firing  the  first  shot,  upon 
which  the  Queen  asked  Lord  Elcho : Shall  1 
be  sure  to  hit  the  bull’s  eye?  His  Lordship 
had  not  been  prepared  for  that  electric  shock, 
and  had  to  retire  td  consult  Mr.  Whitworth  before 
venturing  to  reply.  His  answer  was  prompt : 
“ Tell  Her  Majesty  she  shall  hit  the  bull’s  eye.” 
Cautioned  as  to  the  serious  consequence  of 
failure,  he  repeated  his  assurance,  and  only  asked 
if  -Her  Majesty  might  be  relied  upon  to 
fire  within  five  minutes  of  being  asked  to  do 
so.  Lord  Hlcho,  on  his  part,  answered  for  that. 
The  .Queen  was  satisfied,  and  the  gun  was  laid  by 
Mr.  Whitworth  at  400  yards,  Her  Majesty 
promptly  fired  the  shot  when  asked,  and  up 
went  Lire  .signal  of  a bull’s  eye  on  the  instant ! 
Her  Majesty  gave  a trill  of  joyous  laughter 
and  requested  that  the  target  might  be  brought 
for  her  to  see.  The  one  plate  was  speedily  un- 
screwed and  was  borne  to  the  tent  by  6 or  8 
men.  And  theije  was  the  shot  mark,  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  centre  of  the  bull’s  eye  ! 

Such  are  a few  of  ,the  .triumphs  science  has 
achieved  in  improving  old  processes  in  correcting 
errors  that  had  been  persisted  in  for  ages,  and 
in  showing  the  glorious  possibilities  that  yet 
remain  to  be  explored, 


Hitherto,  the  illustrations  adduced  in  proof  of 
what  science  could  do  for  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures were  all  in  reference  to  improvements 
of  old  processes,  but  it  would  be  an  unpardon- 
able omission  on  my  part  not  to  mention  the 
far  greater  triumphs  science  has  achieved  in  the 
introduction  of  entirely  new  inventions  and 
means  of  material  progress.  During  the  short 
space  of  my  life,  there  have  been  brought  into  use 
Railways,  Telegraphs,  Photography,  Chloroform, 
the  Atomic  Theory,  the  Spectroscope,  Phonogra- 
phy, the  Electric  Light,  and  many  other  things 
which  I cannot  now  remember. 

It  will  not  be  disputed,  in  view  of  these  facts, 
that  technical  teaching  is  entitled  to  the  rank 
of  a special  science,  comprising  the  art  of 
applying  the  principles  of  the  sciences  to  prac- 
tical use  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  technical 
science  is  not  equally  applicable  to  all  countries, 
and  therefore  needs  special  adaptation  to  each. 
A distinction,  for  instance,  is  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween old  countries  and  new  ; that  is  between 
countries  in  which  there  is  a dense  population, 
and  where  all  the  available  land  is  in  cultivation, 
and  those  newer  countries  that  are  sparsely 
populated,  and  where  there  are  large  tracts  of 
land  unoccupied  and  available  for  cultivation. 
In  such  countries  as  these,  the  people  would  avail 
themselves  of  natural  resources,  and  would  take 
all  they  could  from  the  soil.  The  United  States 
of  America,  though  not  a very  young  country, 
has  still  vast  tracts  of  available  land  and  compara- 
tively few  inhabitants.  They  therefore  produce 
and  export  raw  materials,  such  as  food  grains, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  such  like  products.  They 
do  not  yet  engage  largely  in  manufactures.  They 
have  not  yet  reached  that  stage,  Four-fifths  of 
their  .exports  to  Great  Britain  therefore  consist 
of  those  natural  products,  and  only  one-fifth  of 
manufactured  goods.  Great  Britain,  on  the  other 
hand,  exports  scarcely  any  raw  material,  except 
coal  and  iron,  because  they  are  wanted  at  home 
to  feed  her  factories.  But  it  was  not  always  so 
with  England.  There  was  a time  when  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Island  was  sparse,  and  a great  deal 
of  the  land  was  unoccupied.  It  was  then  cele- 
brated for  the  fine  wool  of  its  sheep,  which  was 
for  a long  period  exported  to  Flanders,  where  it 
was  made  up  into  costly  fabrics.  A time  came, 
however,  when  one  of  the  Sovereigns,  I think 
it  was  Edward  the  Third,  sent  over  to  Flanders 
and  imported  a number  of  skilled  workmen, 
weavers,  dyers  and  fullers.  From  that  time 
England  became  a manufacturing  country,  and 
is  so  more  than  ever  in  the  present  day.  By  and 
bye,  our  American  cousins  will  follow  our  ex- 
ample, and  will  get  tired  of  exporting  the  raw 
materials  and  food,  which  they  will  be  able  to 
utilise  themselves. 

It  follows  that  technical  institutions  will  have 
different  functions  in  different  countries,  and  that 
brings  me  to  consider  the  position  and  require- 
| ments  of  Ceylon  ; which  is  old  in  population  and 
in  the  utilisation  of  its  lauds,  but  quite  in  its 
| infancy  as  regards  manufactures.  Here  the  rage 
is  for  higher  education,  and  there  are  crowds  of 
candidates  for  employment  in  the  professions, 
in  the  Government  departments,  and  for  clerk- 
ships. Other  spheres  of  occupation  are  urgently 
wanted,  and  that  soon,  for  the  case  is  pressing. 
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Technical  education  is  wanted  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  utilisation  of  numerous  products  which 
are  now  running  to  waste,  not  because  they  have 
no  value,  but  because  they  would  not  pay  the 
heavy  cost  of  transport  to  countries  where  they 
could  be  utilised.  There  are  excellent  tanning 
materials  in  the  shape  of  barks,  woods  and  roots, 
of  which  as  yet  but  little  local  use  has  been  made. 
Dyeing  materials  of  many  kinds  also  exist,  some 
of  which  were  till  lately  exported,  and  even  yet 
orchella  and  sappan  continue  to  be  shipped. 
Paper-making  materials  abound  on  all  hands,  and 
there  are  numerous  fibres  that  need  only  the 
necessary  technical  knowledge  to  turn  them  to 
practical  and  profitable  account.  The  Bull's  eye 
of  science  needs  to  be  turned  upon  the  natural 
resources  of  the  Island,  and  many  of  the  commo- 
dities that  now  figure  among  our  imports  could 
be  supplied  locally,  affording  profitable  employ- 
ment for  the  rising  generation  and  a great 
economy  to  the  consumers. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  that  a local  technical 
institution  has  been  proposed,  and  for  some  time 
past  discussed  publicly  and  in  the  press.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  to  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
Government,  and  the  present  lecture  is  intended 
as  inaugurating  the  new  establishment.  In  ap- 
proaching this  part  of  my  subject,  however,  I feel 
some  difficulty,  as  I should  not  wish  to  hold  out 
any  prospects  on  this  occasion  which  would  here- 
after be  found  to  run  counter  to  the  intentions  of 
the  Government.  Although  it  is  known  that 
technical  teaching  in  some  form  will  be  commenced 
shortly,  nothing  definite  has  yet  transpired  as  to 
the  course  of  instruction  that  shall  be  given. 
What  is  desired,  however,  is  that  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  educated  youths  should  be  so  furnished 
with  technical  knowledge  as  to  enable  them  to 
utilize  the  materials  at  their  disposal,  and  to  find 
profitable  occupation  in  turning  them  to  useful 
account.  On  one  point,  at  least,  there  is  perfect 
agreement  on  all  sides,  aud  that  is  a recognition 
of  drawing  as  the  basis  from  which  the  whole  must 
commence.  Drawing  may  be  said  to  be  the  lan- 
guage of  science,  and  especially  of  mechanics. 
Let  any  one  endeavour  to  describe  a machine 
verbally,  and  he  will  at  once  recognise  the  im- 
possibility of  giving  any  intelligible  account  of 
it.  Drawing  is  indispensable.  But  mechanical 
drawing  is  a special  art.  Perspective  is  the  soul 
of  pictorial  art,  but  is  entirely  inapplicable  to 
mechanical  drawings,  seeing  that  every  part  of 
them  must  be  subject  to  measurement.  The 
practice  of  mechanicians  is  to  design  their 
machines  on  paper,  on  some  convenient  scale,  by 
means  of  drawings  of  front  and  side  elevations 
and  ground  plans.  The  design  is  thus  studied, 
and  all  the  parts  and  dimensions  approximately 
settled.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  same 
drawings  must  be  repeated  on  full  size,  and  if 
their  dimensions  exceed  the  size  of  the  usual 
blackboards,  resort  must  be  had  to  the  floor. 
Many  a time  have  I had  to  lie  at  full  length 
to  curry  out  work  of  this  description  on  the  floor. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  that  the  student  who 
has  acquired  a competent  knowledge  of  drawing 
should  acquire  the  use  of  drawings  in 
the  workshop.  He  will  also  need  to  learn  the 
principles  of  the  tools  that  are  used  in  mechani- 
cal  work,  and  of  their  construction.  For  this 
purpose  workshops  are  absolutely  necessary,  what- 


ever course  of  instruction  the  Government  may 
determine  upon.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
students  might  learn  the  use  and  construction 
of  tools  by  being  taken  to  factories  where  they 
may  he  seen  at  work ; but  that  is  not  sufficient. 
It  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  expect  to  learn 
human  physiolgy  and  anatomy  by  merely  seeing 
a man  at  work.  Tools  must  be  taken  to  pieces 
and  dissected,  and  the  principles  of  their  con- 
struction cannot  be, otherwise  fully  disclosed  or 
practically  understood.  For  this  purpose  a gallery 
of  illustration  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
primary  necessity,  where  steam  engines  and  work- 
ing machines,  such  as  lathes  and  other  tools  could 
be  shown  in  operation,  and  also  be  taken  to  pieces 
and  thoroughly  examined.  There  the  best  models 
of  mechanical  contrivance  should  be  exhibited  to 
show  students  what  has  been  achieved  by  mechani- 
cal means.  The  steam  engine  would  be  there  dis- 
sected and  all  the  parts  and  principles  might  be 
explained.  The  gallery  would  be  furnished  with 
necessarv  appliances  for  illustrating  lectures  to 
be  delivered  by  the  head  of  the  Technical  School, 
and  possibly  also  by  local  experts. 


IXD1AX  JOTTIXGS. 

The  cultivation  of  Indian  Corn  in  Ceylon  in 
a more  extended  scale  has  been  frequently 
advocated,  but  no  great  increase  in  its  culti- 
vation has  resulted.  When  one  sees  the  area  of 
corn-fields  in  some  parts  of  India  and  the 
quantities  exported,  the  neglect  in  our  Island 
to  take  advantage  of  this  easily-grown  product 
is  appreciated. 

I have  watched  with  interest  a plot  of 
Indian  corn  about  four  acres  in  extent  grown 
here.  The  first  seed  was  thrown  in  about 
the  15th  of  May  and  cropping  commences 
early  in  August;  that  means  a period  of  only 
two  and  a half  months. 

The  method  of  planting  differs  a little  from 
our  Ceylon  style  as  well  as  that  which  is  said 
to  obtain  in  the  greatest  corn-growing  districts 
of  the  world,  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  the  first  place  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  land  where  the  cultivation  was  carried  on 
is  very  low,  about  three  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  surrounding  ground,  and  its  level 
condition  and  situation  reminds  one  of  a Ceylon 
low-country  paddy-field,  minus  the  ridges. 

March  and  April  and  a greater  part  of  May 
are  dry  months  here,  and  the  soil  had  been 
loosened  and  levelled  in  the  early  part  of 
May.  Before  planting,  the  soil  is  divided  into 
beds  by  means  of  shallow  drains  made  parallel 
to  each  other,  having  still  smaller  ones  crossing 
them. 

In  these  beds  the  seeds  are  planted  in  re- 
gular lines,  a person  with  a mamoty  digging 
holes,  each  about  a foot  apart,  another  throw- 
ing in  a handful  of  manure  (powdered  castor 
cake),  and  the  last  man  placing  four  to  six 
seeds  in  each  of  these  holes,  not  in  the  same 
place  but  a few  inches  apart. 

When  the  plants  grow  up  the  actual  space 
between  them  is  something  less  than  a foot 
between  each  line,  and  a few  inches  between 
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each  plant  in  the  line.  A line  generally  contains 
from  two  to  three  plants  abreast  close 
together. 

By  the  latter  part  of  May  or  a few  days 
after  planting  slight  showers  are  experienced 
and  the  young  plants  begin  to  come  up  with 
great  vigour,.  These  showers  are  succeeded  by 
heavy  rains  by  the  middle  of  June,  as  heavy  or 
heavier  than  we  experience  in  Ceylon,  and 
continue  till  after  the  crop  is  gathered.  Some- 
times when  the  rain  is  heavy  the  whole  field 
is  seen  under  water  for  hours  together  or  for 
a whole  day,  and  at  no  time  from  this  stage 
is  the  soil  free  from  a large  quantity  of 
moisture.  In  gathering  the  crop  the  cultivators 
do  not  wait  until  the  cobs  are  drying,  but 
pluck  them  in  a slightly  greenish  state  and 
dry  them  before  taking  off  the  seed. 

But  what  should  be  of  great  importance  to 
those  in  Ceylon  is  the  value  of  the  stalks  and 
the  leaves  of  the  plant  as  fodder.  Just  after 
the  pods  are  taken,  the  plants  are  reaped  down 
and  bundled  and  removed  for  the  purposes  of 
feeding  cattle.  The  cultivator,  if  he  himself 
does  not  use  it,  gets  a fair  price  for  the  leaves. 
Besides  these  great  advantages  from  the 
extended  cultivation  of  this  plant  in  Ceylon, 
two  other  points  of  practical  value  strike  one. 
First,  the  possibility  of  growing  Indian  corn  in 
many  of  our  Ceylon  paddy-fields  either  alter- 
nately with  paddy  or,  much  better,  during  the 
season  the  fields  are  generally  without  a crop, 
which  extends  from  five  to  eight  months.  It 
may  be  said,  and  it  is  partly  true,  that  both 
paddy  and  Indian  corn  being  crops  of  the  same 
family,  would  soon  exhaust  the  soil,  but  this 
exhaustion  would  be  remedied  by  manuring, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  enlightened 
system  to  leave  a land  uncultivated,  when  there 
is  a possibility  of  growing  a crop,  for  fear  of 
exhausting  the  soil.  When  the  crop  cultivated 
is  not  a permanent  one,  the  object  of  the  land- 
owner  should  be  to  get  as  much  out  of  the 
land  as  it  is  possible  without  keeping  it  idle 
and  return  to  it  in  the  form  of  manure  the 
ingredients  removed  from  the  soil.  How 
pleasant  to  the  eye  would  be  the  sight  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  waving  corn-fields  in 
places  where  meadow-like  spaces  are  seen  now 
for  a greater  part  of  the  year.  If  the  goyiyas 
could  be  made  to  go  in  for  Indian  corn  culti- 
vation as  a subsidiary  product  in  their  fields, 
they  would  perhaps  be  less  liable  to  the  blame 
which  is  often  cast  upon  them  of  being  lazy 
and  idle  during  a great  part  of  the  year. 
.The  fodder  which  this  plant  would  yield  will 
go  not  only  to  improve  our  cattle  and  make 
them  less  liable  to  disease,  but  to  increase  their 
numbers  materially. 

The  goyiyas  would  not  take  to  anything 
from  the  mere  preaching  of  it.  1 am  fully 
aware  of  that,  and  if  pressure  is  made  to  be 
brought  upon  them,  they  will  do  it  in  such 
a way  as  to  make  it  a failure,  but  if  they 
are  to  be  made  to  take  it  up  they  will  re- 
quire practical  proof,  and  if  a few  persons 
undertake  experiments  in  growing  Indian  corn 
in  rotation  with  paddy  and  find  the  system  a 
success,  I have  no  doubt  the  goyiyas  will  take 
to  it  in  earnest. 

Bombay.  W.  A.  D,  S, 


ZOOLOGICAL  NOTES  FOB  AGRICULTURAL 
STUDENTS. 

Sub-kingdom  III.  Bchinodermata  (Gr.  Echi- 
nos,  a hedgehog,  derma,  skin.)  so  called  from 
the  prickly  nature  of  the  skin  in  most  members. 

General  Characters.— Simple  marine  organ- 

isms ; the  body  of  the  adult  more  or  less 
radiate,  that  of  the  young  bilateral ; an  ali- 
mentary canal,  which  never  communicates  with 
the  body  cavity.  A water-vascular  system — a 
peculiar  system  of  canals  distributed  through 
the  body  and  usually  communicating  with  the 
exterior,  often  employed  in  locomotion.  Ner- 
vous systems  radiate,  composed  of  an  sesopha- 
geal  ring  and  radiating  branches.  Sexes  generally 
distinct,  rarely  united. 

In  this  sub-kingdom  are  included  the  well- 
known  sea-urchins  ( echinoidea ),  star-fish  (qs- 
teroidea),  brittle-stars  and  sand-stars  ( ophi - 
uroidea),  feather-stars  ( crinoidea ),  and  the  Holo- 
thuroidea,  commonly  known  as  “ sea-cucumbers,” 
“ trepangs,”  or  “ beclies-de-mer.”  These  last- 
mentioned  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  West- 
ern coast  of  the  Northern  Province  of  Ceylon, 
in  from  2 feet  to  7 or  8 fathoms  of  water, 
and  the  trade  in  the  slugs  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese,  who  after  fishing  and 
“ curing  ” the  beches-de-mer,  ship  them  to  China, 
where  they  are  greatly  esteemed  as  an  article  of 
diet. 

Sub-kingdom.  IV.  Annulwa  (Lat.  annulus, 
a ring.) 

General  Characters. — Body  more  or  less  elon- 
gated, bilaterally  symmetrical,  commonly  divided 
into  similar  segments  which  may  be  definite 
or  indefinite ; limbs  when  present  in  pairs ; 
a nervous  system  is  present,  and  consists  of 
one  or  two  ganglia  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
body,  or  of  a ventrally  placed  double  gangli- 
ated  chain.  (Ganglion,  Gr.  a knot ; a mass  of 
nervous  matter  containing  nerve  cells,  and 
giving  origin  to  nerve  fibres.  ) 

Division  I.  Scolecida.  This  division  includes 
the  tape- worms  (Tceniada),  in  which  the  body 
of  the  adult  is  elongated  and  composed  of 
flattened  joints,  the  anterior  extremity  (head) 
covered  with  booklets,  or  suckers,  or  both 
combined.  There  is  no  mouth  or  alimentary 
canal,  and  the  young  pass  through  a metamor- 
phosis. The  muture  animal  is  hermaphrodite. 
In  their  mature  condition  the  Tseniada  are 
always  found  inhabiting  the  alimentary  canal 
of  some  warm-blooded  vertebrate  animal ; and 
they  are  distinguished  by  their  great  length, 
being  composed  of  a number  of  flattened 
joints  or  articulations.  The  true  animal  is 
found  in  the  so-culled  “ head,”  while  the  joints 
are  simply  hermaphrodite  generative  segments 
which  the  head  throws  off  by  a process 
of  gemmation  or  budding.  The  head  is  a minute 
rounded  body  which  is  furnished  with  the 
hooklets  und  suckers  before  mentioned,  where- 
by the  animal  maintains  its  hold  on  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  t he  intestines  of  its  host. 
No  digestive  organs  and  mouth  are  present,  and 
nutrition  of  the  animal  is  effected  by  imbibition. 
The  head,  however,  contains  no  reproductive 
organs,  and  these  are  developed  in  the  joints  or 
segments.  Each  segment  when  mature  contains 
both  male  and  female  organs,  and  is  therefore 
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sexually  perfect.  To  such  a single  segment  the 
term  “ proglottis  ’’  is  applied  from  its  resem- 
blance in  shape  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  Pro- 
glottides are  only  produced  within  the  alimen- 
tary caual  of  some  warm-blooded  vertebrate,  but 
the  development  of  the  ova  contained  in  the 
proglottides  cannot  be  carried  on  in  this  situa- 
tion. For  the  production  of  an  embryo  it 
is  necessary  that  the  ovum  should  be  swallowed 
by  some  animal  other  thau  the  one  inhabited 
by  the  mature  tapeworm.  To  this  end  the 
ripe  proglottides  are  expelled  from  the  bowels 
after  all  the  ova  have  been  fertilised.  After 
their  discharge  from  the  body  the  proglottides 
which  for  some  time  retain  their  vitality  and 
power  of  movement,  decompose,  and  the  ova  are 
liberated,  when  they  are  found  to  be  covered 
by  a protecting  capsule.  For  development  the 
ovum  must  be  swallowed  by  some  warm-blooded 
vertebrate  and  thus  gain  access  to  its  alimen- 
tary canal.  When  this  takes  place,  and  after  the 
capsule  is  ruptured,  the  embryo  (now  called 
proscolex)  is  liberated,  and  consists  of  a minute 
vesicle  with  3 pairs  of  siliceous  spines  for 
boring  through  the  tissues  of  the  host  till  it 
reaches  some  suitable  resting  place.  Here  it 
proceeds  to  surround  itself  with  a cyst  and 
develope  a vesicle  containing  fluid  from  its  pos- 
terior extremity,  when  it  is  called  a “ scolex.” 
When  thus  encysted  the  scolex  consists  simply 
of  a head  with  a circlet  of  hooklets  and  four 
suckers,  united  by  a contracted  neck  to  a 
vesicular  body.  It  contains  no  organs  of  any 
kind  and  cannot  develope  any  further  unless  it 
be  swallowed  for  a second  time  by  a warm- 
blooded vertebrate.  It  may  however  produce  fresh 
scolices  by  budding.  Provided  the  scolex  again 
reaches  the  elementary  canal  of  a warm-blooded 
vertebrate,  it  attaches  itself  to  the  .mucous 
membrane - of  the  intestinal  tube  by  means  of  its 
hooklets  or  suckers,  and  having  dropped  its 
vesicle  becomes  the  head  of  the  tapeworm 
and  proceeds  to  put  forth  segments.  To  the 
entire  organism  with  its  head  and  mature  and 
immature  joints  (proglottides)  the  term  “strobila  " 
is  applied. 

In  the  development,  therefore,  of  the  tapeworm 
we  have  to  remember  the  following  stages: — 

1.  The  Ovum  set  free  from  the  generative 
joints  or  proglotis. 

2.  The  proscolex  or  minute  embryo  which  is 
liberated  from  the  ovum  when  the  latter  has 
been  swallowed  by  a worm-blooded  vertebrate. 

8.  The  scolex  into  which  the  proscolex 
developes,  when  it  has  encysted  itself  within 
the  tissues  of  its  host. 

4.  The  strobila  or  a duel  tapeworm  into 
which  the  scolex  developes  when  received  into 
the  alimentary  canal  of  a warm-blooded  vertebrate, 
and  consisting  of  head  and  mature  and  immature 
proglottides. 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  CATTLE  MANURE. 

The  last  issue  of  the  Magazine  contained  an 
interesting  communication  in  which  the  possi- 
bility of  forming  a compost  that  might  be 
substituted  for  cattle  manure  was  discussed. 
For  the  supply  of  nitrogen,  gas  liquor  suggested 
itself  to  our  correspondent  who  however  states 


that  the  chief  objection  against  the  use  of  this 
substance  is  the  large  amount  of  water  it  con- 
tains. A more  valuable  substance,  however,  that 
might  be  used  with  the  same  object  in  view 
is  blood;  hut  then  neither  of  these  two  substances 
are  available  to  any  extent,  and  can  be  con- 
veniently brought  on  to  the  land  except  where 
cultivation  is  carried  on  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
metropolis,  or  near  a centre  of  population. 
Again,  bones  were  mentioned  for  supplying  the 
compost  with  phosphoric  acid  and  lime,  and 
here  again  a cheaper  substitute  that  has  come 
into  much  favour  of  late  might  be  used  instead, 
viz.,  Basic  cinder  or  Thomas  phosphate  powder. 
The  basis  of  the  substitution,  it  is  stated, 
should  be  coir  fibre  which  our  correspondent 
suggests  ought  first  to  be  deprived  of  the 
large  amount  of  water  with  which  it  is  satu- 
rated as  it  leaves  the  coir  mills.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  fibre  dust  is  an  excellent  medium 
for  holding  and  distributing  substances  contain- 
ing the  more  valuable  ingredients  of  plant  food. 
May  not  the  water  he  even  more  conveniently 
and  economically  driven  away  by  dessication !- 
Coconut  fibre  besides  supplying,  though  tardily, 
a fair  percentage  of  ash  constituents  is 
capable  of  yielding  from  2 to  5 of  nitrogen. 
But  with  a view  to  having  a more  concentrated 
substance  for  supplying  the  nitrogen,  lime, 
phosphoric  acid  of  the  compost,  our  correspondent 
suggests  that  guano  should  be  used.  The  higher 
qualities  of  this  valuable  manure  still  obtain- 
able yield  from  8 to  10  or  12  per  cent  of  ammo- 
nia, and  the  poorer  grades  about  4 per  cent  and 
even  less,  with  however  from  30  to  oO  per  cent 
of  phosphates  ; potash  may  be  present  in  from  1 
to  3 per  cent.  During  heavy  rains,  such  as  we 
experience  in  Ceylon,  especially  on  light  soils, 
there  is  some  danger  of  a part  of  the  soluble 
constituents  of  guano  being  washed  out  ; on  fairly 
retentive  soils,  however,  this  danger  would 
be  reduced  to  a minimum  It  would  be  most 
interesting  if  our  correspondent  would  with  a 
view  .to  replacing  cattle  manure  with  a compost 
.consisting  of  coir-dust,  guano  (of  course  of  a 
/fixed  analysis,  for  there  are  guanos  and  guanos’) 
calculate  out  the  cost  of  manuring  an  acre  of 
coconuts  with  the  compost  as  compared  with  that 
.of  manuring  with  cattle  manure.  Given  the  per- 
centage analysis,  the  ordinary  units  in  determin- 
ing the  value  of  manures  can  be  used  for  esti- 
mating the  value  of  just  so  much  guano  as 
would  be  required  to  supply  the  same  quantity  of 
the  ingredients  supplied  ;by  cattle  manure. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  a substitute  for  cattle  manure,  mention  was 
made  in  the  “ Ceylon  Independent  ” of  a compost 
suggested  by  Mr.  Eerindorge  many  years  ago  in 
Ceylon.  We  have  been  kindly  supplied  with  the 
following  facts  relative  to  this  mixture It 
consisted  of  jungle  stuff  indiscriminately,  and 
the  process  of  composting  consisted  unbuilding  up 
a stack  thus  : -(f)-  A thick  layer  of  green  jungle 
stuff — leaves,  twigs,  grass,  &c.  (2)  A sprinkling 
over  this  of  liquid  salts — -Muriate  of  ammonia,  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  chloride  of  sodium,  sulphate 
sodium  &c.  in  certain  proportions.  (3)  No.  1 
repeated.  (4)  No.  2 repeated,  and  so  on  to  a 
convenient  height,  and  then  covering  over  the 
stack  with  a layer  of  earth.  After  thorough 
decomposition  the  compost  was  very  like  cattle 
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manure.  “ It  was  tried  extensively,”  says  our  in- 
formant, “ but  it  did  not  pay.”  And  it  is  there 
fore  we  suggest  to  our  correspondents  to  calculate 
beforehand  as  exactly  as  possible  the  cost  of 
the  compost  he  suggests  as  a substitute  for  cattle 
manure,  so  that  the  “will  it  pay”  question 
might  be  at  least  well  threshed  out  if  not 
definitely  settled. 


GENERAL  ITEMS. 

The  following  are  the  guaranteed  Analysis  of 


Lawes'  Guanos : — 

Lawes'  Guano  No.  1. 

Moisture  . . . . . . 1026 

‘Water  of  combination,  ammonia  salts 

and  organic  matter  . . . . 36'43 

Monobasic  phosphate  of  lime  __  . . 13'66 

Equal  to  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime 

rendered  soluble  by  acid  . . (21 '39) 

Insoluble  phosphate  . . . . 6'32 

Sulphate  of  lime  . . . . 27 '14 

* ‘Alkaline  salts  and  maguesia  . . 4'05 

Silica  . . . . . . . . 2'14 

lOO'OO 

‘Containing  nitrogen  . . . . 7 'll 

Equal  to  ammonia  . . , . 8'71 

“Contains  sulphate  of  potash  . . 1'96 

Lawes'  Guano  No.  2. 

Moisture  . . . . . . 9'43 

‘Organic  matter  and  water  of  combi- 
nation . . . . . . 30'56 

Monobasic  phosphate  of  lime  . , 14'09 

Equal  to  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime 

reudered  soluble  by  acid  . . (22'06) 

Insoluble  phosphate  . . . . 8'80 

Sulphate  of  lime..  ..  ..  29'54 

“Alkaline  salts  and  magnesia  . . 3'9o 

Silica  . . . . . . . . 3'63 

lOO'OO 

‘Containing  nitrogen  . . . . 5'42 

Equal  to  ammonia  . . . , 6'58 

“Containing  sulphate  of  potash  . . 1'81 


Mr.  John  Hughes  reporting  on  these  guanos 
says  : — -The  ammonia  has  been  rendered  non-vola- 
tile by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  there  is 
consequently  no  danger  of  any  of  this  important 
constituent  being  lost  by  exposure  or  otherwise. 
The  phosphates  have  been  rendered  soluble 
to  a great  extent,  and  are  therefore  much  more 
valuable  than  in  raw  guanos.  The  greatest  care  is 
paid  in  its  preparation  to  ensure  its  being  sent 
in  good  condition,  and  it  may  always  be  de- 
pended to  be  in  a fine  powdery  state,  thereby 
rendering  it  readily  available  as  plant  food, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  much  of  the  guanos 
now  offered.  The  analysis  being  guaranteed, 
the  buyer  can  always  rely  upon  obtaining  the 
percentage  of  ammonia  and  phosphates  stated, 
which  he  is  unable  to  do  when  he  buys  with- 
out guarantee. 

Giant  caragua  maize,  seeds  of  which  were 
sent  to  us  by  Sutton  and  Sons  of  Reading, 
is  coming  up  well  on  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture grounds,  and  one  or  two  Agricultural 
Instructors,  to  whom  we  sent  a few  seeds, 
report  well  of  the  growth.  Sorghum  Sacchar- 
atum  also  promises  to  be  a success,  but  Sanfoin 
and  Lucerne  though  holding  on,  do  not  appear  as 
vigorous  growths.  Mr.  Gunasekere  reports  from. 
Balangoda  that  kidney  vetch,  in  addition  to 
giant  maize  and  sorghum,  is  doing  well  with  him. 

The  plots  allotted  to  the  students  at  the 
School  of  Agriculture  now  show  successful  culti- 
vatiou  of  radish,  trunips,  endive,  tomatoes,  yams, 
vegetable  marrow,  cucumbers  (English  and  na- 
tive), betel,  manioc/sorghum,  maize,  snakegourd, 
onions,  &c.  Mr.  J.  A.  G.  Rodrigo,  who  is  now 
acting  as  Practical  Instructor  is  doing  good 
work.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  Miller  & 
Go.  of  Kandy  for  a parcel  of  English  vege- 
table seeds. 


Lawes’  chemical  manure  for  cereals  and  grasses 
was  tried  on  Mauritius  and  guinea  grass  as  a 
top  dressing  in  the  proportion  of  1 to  10  of 
fine  earth.  The  results  have  been  most  striking, 
the  grass  showing  rapid  and  vigorous  growth 
within  a week  of  the  application, 
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HE  celebrated  American  humourist, 
Mark  Twain,  once  offered,  it  is 
stated,  to  deliver  a course  of 
lectures  on  Chemistry,  before  the 
Royal  Institution,  urging  as  his  chief  recommen- 
dation his  total  ignorance  of  the  subject,  which 
he  thought  would  give  him  free  scope  for  quite  a 
new  and  original  treatment  of  this  familiar  branch 
Of  science.  As  far  as  ignorance  of  my  subject  is  con- 
cerned, it  may  occur  perhaps  to  some  of  you,  before 
I have  gone  far  into  it,  that  I am  not  altogether 
unqualified,  according  to  Mark  Twain’s  criterion, 
to  assume  the  role  I have  to  fulfil  today.  Not 
having  however  the  slightest  pretensions  to  the 
quaint  humour,  the  .playful  fancy,  or  the  lively 
style  of  that  witty  lecturer,  1 fear  there  is  little 
of  novelty  or  originality  I can  offer  you  by 
way  of  compensation  for  any  disappointment 
you  may  feel  from  my  imperfect  treatment  of 
the  subject  chosen  for  my  lecture  this  evening. 

•My  only  excuse  for  touching  on  a theme  so 
foreign  to  my  proper  province,  so  much  discussed, 
so  little  understood,  is  that  I have  long  taken 
a deep  interest  in  it,  and  that  in  pursuance 
of  certain  inquiries  bearing  on  the  subject,  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  a recent  visit  to 
Europe  to  inspect  some  of  the  Technical  Schools 
in  England,  Scotland  and  France,  and  thus,  to 
a great  extent,  dispel  much  of  the  mistiness 
which  surrounds  this  question  when  one  relies 
for  information  mainly  on  books.  I regret 
however  1 could  not  see  my  way  towards  in- 
cluding in  this  lecture  a description  of  any  of 
tile  Schools  I visited,  within  the  limits  of  the 
hour  assigned  to  me,  considering  the  nature 


and  extent  of  the  subject  with  which  I have 
to  deal. 

In  the  Inaugural  Address  delivered  last  month 
by  Mr.  Wall,  with  all  that  eloquence  and  gra- 
phic power  and  charming  felicity  of  illustration 
which  characterise  the  utterances  of  such  an 
accomplished  public  speaker,  we  were  treated 
to  a general  view  of  the  range  and  influence, 
the  advantages  and  usefulness  of  Technical 
Education  in  its  relation  to  Industrial,  Scientific 
and  Commercial  Progress,  from  one  who  is  known 
to  be  thoroughly  conversant  both  with  the  theory 
and  practice  of  his  subject.  My  aim  to  day  is 
a humbler  and  more  limited  one.  Bearing  on 
the  same  subject,  but  dealing  with  it  more  in 
detail,  my  object  is  to  set  forth,  as  well  as  I 
may,  the  Aims  and  Methods  of  Technical  Edu- 
cation,— what  it  proposes  to  do,  and  how  the 
ends  it  has  in  view  are  realized  in  the  various 
teaching  institutions  which  have  been  provided 
in  the  chief  educational  centres  in  Europe  in 
response  to  the  popular  demand  for  such  edu- 
cation. I shall  endeavour  to  set  before  you  in 
the  first  place  the  objects  to  be  considered  in 
any  well-considered  scheme  of  technical  edu- 
cation. Next,  I shall  try  to  show  you,  both 
from  the  various  treatises,  reports,  syllabuses,  &c. 
I have  consulted,  and  the  results  of  personal 
inspection  and  inquiry  in  some  of  the  schools 
I visited,  how  these  objects  are  met  in  Europe 
and  America.  Lastly,  1 shall  attempt  (not  un- 
mindful of  the  warning  as  to  the  folly  of  those 
who  “ rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread  ”) 
to  shadow  forth  my  views,  however  speculative 
visionary,  and  unpractical,  of  the  system  of 
Technical  Education,  which  in  my  opinion  is 
best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  youths 
of  this  country,  having  due  regard  to  their 
racial  characteristics,  our  educational  resources, 
and  our  industrial  requirements. 

First,  then,  we  have  to  consider  the  nature 
and  aims  of  Technical  Education.  You  will 
remember  what  I said  at  the  outset  about  my 
ignorance  of  the  subject,  and  how  I considered 
it,  in  one  sense;  outside  my  special  sphere,  as 
a member  of  one  of  the  so-called  liberal  pro- 
fessions. Now  1 took  a great  deal  of  pains  to 
dispel  this  ignorance,  and  nothing  surprised 
me  more,  when  I first  became  acquainted 
with  the  special  literature  bearing  on  this  subject, 
than  to  find  (hat  I had  been  a technical  student 
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all  my  life , and  for  a good  many  years  during 
the  latter  half  of  it,  a technical  ivorkman  and 
technical  teacher  as  well.  Like  Monsieur 
Jourdain  in  Moliere’s  play,  who  was  amazed 
to  find  that  he  had  been  speaking  prose  all 
his  life  without  knowing  it,  I too,  1 discovered, 
was  an  unconscions  possessor  of  an  art  which 
I had  believed  to  be  foreign  to  my  vocation. 
You  will  suppose  that  I am  referring  to  those 
pharmaceutical  mysteries  with  which  every  stu- 
dent of  medicine  is  supposed  to  be  acquainted. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  I am  referring  to  my  ordi- 
nary infant  school  education,  vehen  1 was  taught 
the  mysteries  of  the  three  It’s — Reading,  'Kiting 
and  Reckoning,  to  my  public  .school  life  when  I was 
trained  up  for  a liberal  profession,  and  to  my 
collegiate  education  which  was  of  a special 
character,  and  preparatory  to  a special  profes- 
sion. You  will  ask — what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  Technical  Education  ? 

Well,  you  have  heard  the  definition  of  that 
term  given  in  this  place  by  Mr.  Wall  last  month. 
You  have  heard  him  speak  of  it  as  “the  appli- 
cation of  scientific  principles  to  the  arts."  Now 
Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic  are  arts.  Are 
they  not  ? And  the  enlightened  methods  of 
teaching  these  arts  are  based  on  scientific  principles 
(or  ought  to  be)  on  the  principles  of  the  Science 
of  Education.  And  therefore  all  elementary  edu- 
cation is,  in  a certain  sense,  technical.  Rut, 
it  may  be  objected,  these  are  not  the  arts 
which  were  meant  by  Mr.  Wall,  only  the  me- 
chanical arts — the  arts  connected  with  the  use 
of  tools  and.  machines.  Rut  what  is  a tool  but 
a labor-saving  or  time-saving  device,  and  what  is 
a machine  but  a complicated  tool  ? How  can 
you  conceive  of  a mere  ingenious  tool  than 
the  hand,  or  a more  perfect  machine  than  the 
human  frame,  automatic  in  one  sense,  and  to 
a great  extent  automatic,  but  needing  no  en- 
gineer to  guide  and  control  its  movements,  save  the 
throbbing  brain  and  self-regulative  will  P What 
again  are  letters  and  cyphers  and  “pot-hooks 
and  hangers,”  but  tools  whereby  the  labor  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  is  diminished,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  trade  and.  commerce  facilitated  P What 
are  books  but  instruments  of  thought,  and  in- 
genious means  of  saving  time  and  mental  labor  ? 
What  are  Arithmetic  and  Mathematical  tables 
but  machines  for  facilitating  calculation,  and 
thus  saving  time  and.  laboor,  like  the  ingenious 
but  complicated  machines  in  iron  and  steel,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Rabbage  and  others,  some  of  which 
are  now  actually  employed  in  Government 
offices  in  England.  What  is  the  pen  but  a tool, 
and  indeed  the  mightiest  known,  so  far  as  its 
influence  on  civilization  is  concerned? 

/Still,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  arts  of 
Reading,  Writing  and  Cyphering  are  not  Indus- 
trial Arts,  in  the  sense  that  Bootmaking  or 
Carpentry  aiay  be  said  to  be — the  arts  by  which 
one  earns  a livelihood— but  only  subsidiary  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Is  this  so? 
Why,  how  many  hoys  who  leave  school  with 
no  knowledge  of  the  use  of  any  other  tools 
than"  these  have  to  depend  on  them  solely  for 
their  means  of  living,  as  clerks  and  accountants 
and.  salesmen  Ac.  Are  these  offices  not  to  bp 
considered  industrial,  or  the  work  not  to  be 
designated  mechanical,  because  the  only  tool 
used  is  the  fen,  the  ouly^machine  brought  into 


operation  the  brain  ? Rut  I go  a step  further,- 
and  claim  for  all  education  that  fits  one  for  com- 
mercial or  mercantile  pursuits,  not  only  a sort 
of  relationship  to  technical  education,  but  a dis- 
tinct affiliation  in  a legitimate  sense,  inasmuch 
as  Commercial  Education  is  universally  recognised 
as  a branch  of  Technical  Education,  and  is  pro- 
vided for  in  every  technical  school. 

But  even  if  the  studies  which  count  for  a 
Commercial  training  may  he  considered  techni- 
cal, the  higher  studies  of  a Public  School 
curriculum,  it  may  he  said,  are  not  technical. 

In  so  far  as  such  education  is  not  directed 
with  a view  to  prepare  a bog  for  any  special 
profession,  I admit  it  should  be  called  general 
rather  than  technical,  but  whenever  and  where- 
soever the  training  is  preparatory  and  special, 
and  adapted  to  the  practical  needs  of  after  life , 
even  a liberal  or  classical  education  may  be 
called  technical.  That  I am  not  forcing  the 
meaning  of  the  term  beyond  its  strict  legiti- 
mate signification  you  can  satisfy  yourselves 
by  referring  to  any  good  Dictionary.  Here 
for  instance  is  the  definition  in  Annundale's 
Concise  Dictionary : — 

Technical — “ Pertaining  to  the  Mechanical  Arts” 
(that  is  one  sense  of  the  word  no  doubt,  and 
we  are  all  agreed  about  that,  but  secondly)  “ ap- 
pertaining in  a special  sense  to  any  Art  or 
Science,  Profession.  Handicraft,  Business  or  the 
like” — and  therefore  to  the  liberal  arts  as  well— 
the  “Trivium”  and  the  “ Quadrivium  ” of  the 
old  schools,  whence  the  retention  of  the  term 
“ Arts  ” in  our  Universities  for  the  liberal  or 
“humanizing”  studies  which  are  preparatory 
to  the  study  of  the  liberal  professions,  divinity, 
medicine,  law,  Ac. 

Rev.  Henry  Solly  defines  Technical  Educa- 
tion as  that  “ specific  training  and  teaching 
required  to  fit  a person  for  any  trade,  profession, 
or  other  calling  in  life,  over  and  above  that 
general  education  which  every  person  ought  to 
possess  according  to  age,  sex,  and  other  circum- 
stances. “Hence  it  is  needed  as  much,”  he  says, 
“ by  lawyer  or  doctor,  housemaid, ploughman,  Ac., 
as  by  carpenter,  bricklayer,  bookbinder  or  tailor. 
— Nineteenth  Century,  Aug.  1884. 

Mr.  Payne,  the  well-known  educationalist, 
says  with  reference  to  early  education  in  Europe 
during  the  historic  period,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  train  in  the  physical  accomplishments 
chiefly,  that  it  was  “ technical  or  professional, 
its  purpose  being  to  equip  man  for  service  as 
agents  or  instruments” — using  the  word  “techni- 
cal ” in  the  sense  of  special  directed  to  a parti- 
cular end. 

In  this  sense  Sir  Philip  Magnus— one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  the  subject — would  re- 
cognise even  University  teaching  as  technical. 
“In  the  history  of  education,”  he  says,  “a  re- 
lationship has  always  been  recognised  between 
education  and  the  practical  needs  of  life,  even 
the  Universities  having  been  founded  as  special- 
ized or  professional  schools  to  minister  to  the 
needs  of  society  ” — instancing  the  University  of 
Bologna  founded  for  the  study  of  Law,  and 
that  of  Salerno  for  Medicine,  and  referring  to 
the  inclusion  of  Engineering  as  a new  Faculty 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  of  Agriculture 
in  that  of  Edinburgh,  as  subjects  which  are 
purely  Technical  Industrial  Education, 
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Lord  Salisbury,  speaking  at  a meeting  held  at 
the  Mansion  House  four  years  ago  for  establishing 
Polytechnic  Institutes  in  London,  identified 
Technical  Education  with  Secondary  Education, 
meaning  the  education  which  follows  school 
education,  including  therefore  the  training  for 
the  liberal  professions. 

“ In  one  sense,”  says  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  lately 
raised  to  the  Peerage, — by  what  title  I do 
not  know, — and  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
advancement  of  technical  education  for  the 
last  50  years,  “Technical  Education  should  begin 
at  the  Kindergarten  and  end  at  the  College,  for 
its  great  object  is  to  teach  men  to  observe,  to 
appreciate,  and  to  think.” 

I could  easily  adduce  other  authorities,  if 
necessary,  in  support  of  the  view  I have  ad- 
vanced, that  in  a certain  sense  the  use  of  the 
term  Technical  as  applying  to  all  education 
that  is  preparatory  to  a special  end,  as  distin- 
guished from  education  which  is  of  a general 
character  only,  whether  it  be  disciplinary  or 
developmental,  is  perfectly  correct,  legitimate, 
and  well  recognised.  Now  in  this  high  and 
broad  sense  of  the  word  ” technical,”  you  and  I 
and  nearly  every  one  in  this  room,  whose 
education  has  been  of  a preparatory  or  special 
character,  including  even  the  ladies  who  have 
been  kind  enough  to  honour  me  with  their 
presence  here  today,  and  whose  professional  or 
special  education  may  have  been  directed  to 
such  branches  of  practical  work,  as  needlework 
and  cookery  and  dressmaking  and  domestic  eco- 
nomy— all  recognised  branches  of  technics — or 
embracing  it  may  be  Nursing  and  Hygiene  and 
the  education  of  the  young,  are  technical  stu- 
dents ; in  this  sense,  I say,  our  elementary  and 
public  schools  so  far  as  they  train  for  the 
liberal  professions,  the  clerical  service,  for  mer- 
cantile or  agricultural  pursuits,  or  other  distinct 
callings,  are  technical  schools  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  and  technical  education,  so 
far  from  being  something  new  and  foreign, 
which  is  about  to  be  introduced  for  the  first 
time,  is  a form  of  education  with  which  we 
are  already  familiar,  and  the  Government  may 
easily  cry  off  in  answer  to  the  popular  agitation 
for  technical  education  by  pointing  out  that  the 
boon  demanded  has  been  granted  already.  Now 
pray  do  not  suppose  that  I want  to  hinder 
reform  in  our  educational  machinery  by  putting 
forward  some  fanciful  crotchet  to  tempt  your 
imagination  astray.  You  know,  or  have  heard, 
how  in  fox-hunting  countries  little  boys  out  of 
mischief,  or  “in  the  interests  of  the  fox,”  can 
spoil  a hunt  by  dragging  a herring  across  the 
scent.  Now  I have  no  such  sinister  motive  to 
actuate  me.  My  purpose  is  far  otherwise,  as 
you  will  see  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
question  of  technical  education  in  reference  to 
our  local  requirements. 

For  the  present,  however,  I shall  intermit  the 
use  of  the  term  technical  education  in  its 
broad  and  comprehensive  sense,  and  employ  it 
only  in  its  strict,  narrow,  conventional  signifi- 
cation, in  the  sense  it  was  employed  by 
Mr.  Wall,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally 
understood  by  educationalists  at  least,  for  a 
more  vague,  elastic  Protean  term  that  than  of 
technical  education  1 do  not  know.  Derived 
from  the  Greek  root  tekne—art,  the  strict 


meaning  of  the  word  technical  is  “relating  to 
art  based  on  scientific  principles  systematically 
studied  and  developed.’’  That  is  its  strict 
meaning,  but  its  actual  signification  or  rather 
the  various  senses  in  which  it  is  understood 
by  different  classes  of  people  are  far  different. 
It  is  applied  for  instance  with  equal  indif- 
ference to  Industrial  Schools,  to  Reformatories, 
to  Trade  Schools,  to  Manual  Training  Schools, 
to  Schools  of  Design,  to  Mechanics’  Institutes, 
to  Evening  Classes  for  workmen,  to  Engineering 
Colleges  and  Polytechnic  Institutes  of  the  Regent 
Street  type,  to  Polytechnic  High  Schools  of 
university  character,  and  in  no  two  of  these 
various  educational  institutions  which  I have 
just  enumerated  are  the  objects  of  study  or  the 
methods  of  instruction  exactly  the  same.  Ap- 
plied to  education  it  means  one  thing  to  the 
factory  hand , another  to  the  handicraftsman , 
a third  to  the  trade  designer,  a fourth  to  the 
manufacturer , a fifth  to  the  merchant,  fyc.  It 
means,  for  instance,  the  training  in  the  me- 
chanical arts,  to  the  artisan  or  his  children, 
who  desire  to  find  a substitute  for  the  old 
apprenticeship  now  rendered  almost  obsolete. 
It  means  Commercial  Education  to  the  student 
desiring  to  prepare  himself  for  clerical  or  mer- 
cantile pursuits^  It  means  Scientific  Knowledge 
applied  to  the  arts,  to  the  manufacturer  who 
needs  trained  heads  more  than  skilled  hands. 
It  means  instruction  in  the  processes  and  opera- 
tions of  Art  Industries  to  the  workman,  who 
under  the  present  system  of  “ division  of  labor” 
is  limited  to  a minute  portion  of  work,  and 
gains  no  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  machinery 
he  serves,  or  the  article  he  assists  in  turning 
out.  Hence  the  great  variety  in  the  character 
of  the  different  technical  institutions  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  even  in  the  same  country, 
to  meet  the  varying  requirements  of  different 
classes  of  people. 

And  yet  fifty  years  ago  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  Technical  Education  known  in  Europe. 
When  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  in  1762  “struck 
the  keynote  of  technical  education  ” in  his 
Emile,  in  that  memorable  phrase  “ comtez,  pesez, 
mesurez,  comparez,”  and  taught  people  that 
education  consisted  in  the  study  of  nature  and 
things  not  in  that  of  books  and  words,  in  observation 
and  experience  not  in  book  knowledge  and  theoretic 
speculation,  he  was,  as  Sir  Philip  Magnus  shews, 
fully  halt  a century  in  advance  of  his  age.  People 
could  not  understand  him,  nor  the  system  of 
education  he  advocated,  because  “it  was  out  of 
relation  with  the  occupations  with  which  the 
majority  of  the  people  were  then  engaged.” 
How  much  in  advance,  and  how  much  in  har- 
mony with  the  wants  and  leading  ideas  of  the 
present  day  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
Rousseau  makes  Emile,  his  moral  pupil,  learn 
a useful  trade.  While  being  trained  for  a 
liberal  profession,  he  is  taught  to  be  a good 
carpenter,  so  as  to  be  able  in  case  of  necessity 
to  live  by  it,  and  in  the  meantime  to  overcome 
and  defy  the  prevailing  prejudice  against 
handiwork. 

It  was  not  Rousseau  alone  who  was  misunder- 
stood, and  whose  teaching  was  ignored  because 
it  was  out  of  relation  to  the  wants  of  the 
time.  Even  Pestalozzi,  with  his  objective  teach- 
ings and  Frobel,  the  founder  of  the  Kindergarten 
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system — the  pioneers  of  technical  education — 
were  unable  to  influence  the  prevailing  views 
as  to  education  to  any  considerable  extent 
during  their  lifetime,  however  much  they  may 
have  revolutionized  the  entire  course  of  edu- 
cation in  Europe  since  then.  It  was  net  in- 
fantile education— not  ‘‘learning  combined  with 
play  ” — “ teaching  without  tears  ” — which  many 
people  conceive  to  be  the  essence  of  the  Kinder- 
garten system,  but  a complete  undermining  and 
uprooting  of  the  fossilised  mediaeval  system  of 
teaching  for  one  more  in  harmony  with  a true 
philosophical  recogntion  of  the  true  object  of 
education,  which,  as  Herbert  Spencer  has  well 
defined  it,  is  to  prepare  one  for  complete  living, 
having  reference  to  the  activities,  the  needs, 
the  life-interests  of  the  individual.  Frdbelsim 
is  not  child’s  play  but  a system  of  education 
intended  to  mahe  men,  as  Erobel  has  it  “ whole 
complete  men — men  who  can  observe,  learn  by 
experience,  and  act  up  to  their  convictions.”  It 
is  a harmonious,  all-sided,  all-round  education, 
which  aims  alike  at  intellectual  growth,  in- 
crease of  will-power,  and  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
hands  and  tools.  It  is  the  manual  training  move- 
ment, part  and  parcel  of  this  all-sided  edu- 
cation, which  forms  the  germ  of  all  the  tech- 
nical education  of  the  present  day.  Next  to 
Erobel,  the  man  to  whom  we  owe  the  present 
“ new  departure  ’’  in  education,  is  one  whose 
name  is  hardly  known  beyond  the  country  of 
his  birth, — Uno  Cygmeus,  Rector  of  a Normal 
school  in  Finland,  who  was  born  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  and  who  died  just  10  years 
ago  ; the  first  to  found  a Manual  Training  School, 
which  has  been  so  eminently  succesful  as  to 
furnish  a model  for  an  immense  number  of 
similar  schools  in  Europe  and  America.  The 
principle  upon  which  liis  system  was  based  was 
that  education  of  the  young  must  aim  not  at 
one-sided  intellectual  training,  but  at  the  har- 
monious strengthening  and  exercise  of  man’s  in- 
born powers,  with  constant  consideration  of 
practical  aims  in  life.  It  is  the  system  of  Erobel 
carried  on  to  a higher  stage  of  a child’s  edu- 
cation. It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we 
have  not  a single  infant  school  on  the  Kinder- 
garten system  in  this  country  if  only  to  serve 
as  a model  for  primary  instruction  in  other 
schools. 

Herbert  Spencer,  whose  definition  of  education 
I have  already  given  you,  arrived  by  a different 
process  of  reasoning  from  Erobel  at  the  same 
result  as  to  the  true  object  of  education. 
He  places  the  usefulness  of  a study,  i.e., 
its  practical  science  in  life  in  the  fore- 

ground, in  the  choice  of  subjects  for  instruc- 
tion, and  finds  also  that  the  very  subjects  which 
are  best  worth  knowing  are  also  the  best  aids 
to  mental  discipline.  Herbert  Spencer  goes  even 
further  than  this,  for  in  a private  conversation 
with  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  the  latter  relates 
how  he  (Mr.  Spencer)  had  maintained  that 
schools  were  an  excrescence  and  an  impertinence, 
the  only  real  education  being  that  gained  by 
life  and  experience. 

But  the  causes  which  brought  about  the 
necessity  for  a special  kind  of  training,  a 
new  system  of  education,  were  not  the  theories 
of  philosophical  doctrinaires  like  Rousseau,  nor 
the  far-seeing  wisdom  and  practical  views  of 


educational  reformers  like  Comenius  and  Locke, 
like  Pestalozzi  and  Erobel,  nor  even  the  pres- 
sure of  enlightened  and  educated  public  opinion. 
The  true  causes  were  the  changed  conditions  of 
trade  and  commerce,  due  to  the  invention  of  the 
steam  entjine  and  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
machinery  whereby  not  production  only  but  distri- 
bution of  articles  of  industry  and  locomotion  and 
inter-communication  between  distant  nations  were 
stimulated  and  facilitated  to  an  enormous  degree. 
Time  out  of  mind  splendid  houses  were  built,  and 
beautiful  clothes  woven  and  dyed,  and  ships  built, 
and  roads  made,  and  all  manner  of  articles  of  com- 
fort and  luxury  produced,  but  with  the  in- 
troduction of  steam  thousands  of  articles  are 
manufactured  now  by  machinery  for  one  that  a 
workman  could  turn  out  by  hand  in  the  same 
space  of  time.  The  old  relations  between 
master  and  pupil  in  the  workshop  have  also 
changed  into  those  of  capitalist  and  labourer. 
The  former  has  no  time  to  teach  the  latter,  and 
owing  to  the  great  principle  of  division  of  lubor 
in  all  large  manufacturing  establishments  the 
workman  himself  having  only  a minute  piece 
of  work  to  attend  to,  which  he  has  constantly 
to  repeat,  learns  nothing  of  the  processes  of  the 
trade  or  the  structure  of  the  machinery  in  which 
he  is  engaged,  nor  can  any  other  workmun  find 
time  to  teach  him.  Then  again  the  demand  for  in- 
telligent workmen  trained  in  science  with  a 
knowledge  of  drawing,  or  possessing  manual 
skill  or  artistic  invention — for  foremen  and  mana- 
gers and  masters  to  superintend  and  direct  the 
work  in  large  factories,  is  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply. New  needs,  new  duties  arise  daily  which 
the  ordinary  training  in  the  elementary  and  even 
higher  schools  fails  to  meet.  That  training 
was  found  to  be  far  too  general,  too  aimless, 
too  illl-adapted  for  the  new  demands  of  indus- 
trial life  in  the  changed  and  ever-changing  con- 
ditions of  society,  and  a system  of  education 
more  special,  more  practical,  though  not  less 
disciplinary  than  purely  intellectual  culture  had 
to  lie  devised.  Children  had  to  he  trained  for  the 
work  in  which  they  were  likely  to  be  engaged, 
workmen  to  be  taught  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture or  the  details  of  the  craft  iu  which 
they  were  employed,  artisans  to  be  perfected 
in  the  designer’s  art,  pupils  training  for  com- 
mercial life  to  have  their  studies  liberalized, 
and  students  seeking  a higher  education  in 
practical  science  to  he  helped  and  encouraged  to 
advance  higher.  Accordingly  various  kinds  of 
teaching  institutions  were  established  to  provide 
for  these  various  classes,  and  in  a very  short 
space  of  time  Manual  training  school  for 
boys,  schools  of  design  for  -artisans,  evening 
classes  for  workmen,  and  colleges  and  insti- 
tutes for  foremen,  teachers,  engineers  Ac. 
sprang  up  rapidly  in  the  chief  educational 
centres  in  Europe  and  America. 

On  the  Continent,  in  France  and  Germany  and 
Italy  these  schools  and  teaching  institutions  are  ar- 
ranged on  a perfect  system  of  gradation  beginning 
with  the  elementary  schools,  and  rising  through  a 
series  of  evening  continuation  classes  and  In- 
termediate schools  (Trade  or  Commercial)  to 
the  highest  stage — the  Polytechnic,  equivalent 
to  a University  in  its  functions.  In  Great 
Britain  there  is  an  absence  of  this  systematic 
arrangement  and  subordination  of  schools,  the 
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teaching  institutions  not  being  under  State  con- 
trol, so  that  though  there  is  no  lack  of  technical 
schools  of  every  variety,  there  are  far  fewer 
facilities  for  a complete  technical  course  except 
in  centres  like  London,  Manchester  &c.  The  fact 
that  technical  education  requires  as  an  in- 
dispensable basis  a preparatory  training  in  the 
primary  schools — long  recognised  and  acted  on 
in  continental  countries, — has  only  recently  re- 
ceived recognition  in  England.  In  nearly  every 
country  in  Europe,  Drawing  and  Rudimentary 
science  are  taught  as  obligatory  subjects  in  ad- 
dition to  Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic.  In 
most  Continental  schools  Handicraft  Instruction 
and  Modelling  are  included  in  the  curriculum  for 
boys,  and  Needlework  and  Cookery  and  Domes- 
tic Economy  for  girls.  While  in  England  the 
only  technical  subjects  taught  till  last  year  were 
certain  branches  of  science  called  specific  subjects, 
viz.  Algebra,  Euclid,  Mensuration,  Elementary 
Mechanics,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Agriculture  (prin- 
ciples) and  Domestic  Economy  for  children  of  both 
sexes  and  Needlework  and  Domestic  Economy 
for  girls.  Drawing  was  an  optional  subject,  and 
was  taught  to  only  about  2o  per  cent  of  the 
children.  Science  teaching,  being  also  optional 
was  almost  completely  ignored.  One  principal 
reason  for  the  neglect  of  science  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  was  said  to  be  the  want  of 
competent  teachers.  In  Birmingham  and  Liver- 
pool, however,  this  difficulty  was  successfully 
met  by  appointing  a teacher  highly  competent 
to  go  round  visiting  all  the  schools  in  turn  with- 
iu  a certain  area  and  ca  rrying  his  apparatus  with 
him,  at  a cost  of  about  £10  per  each  school. 
There  can  be  no  quest  ion  as  to  the  economy  of 
this  arrangement,  but  I am  very  much  inclined 
to  doubt  the  value  of  science  lessons  given  once 
a fortnight  or  so  by  means  of  apparatus  which 
the  children  themselves  are  not  allowed  to 
handle  and  use.  There  is  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  suppose  that  any  science  can  be  taught 
by  imparting  certain  lessons  by  means  of  ap- 
paratus and  diagrams  by  a teacher.  That  method 
of  teaching  is  now  exploded  in  all  good  schools, 
though  1 hear  it  still  obtains  in  some  schools 
here.  Every  child  must  perform  the  experiments 
by  which  he  has  to  Learn  for  himself,  and  from 
his  very  failures  and  blunders  train  his  hands 
and  eyes,  tram  himself  to  observe  rightly  to 
handle  skilfully,  to  reason  truly.  Where  the 
“ Laboratory  method  ” of  teaching  is  impracticable 
it  would  be  far  better  to  devote  the  time  so  wasted 
to  some  other  study.  But  this  peripatetic 
system  of  teaching  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
in  regard  to  other  special  subjects,  at  least  in  a 
country  like  ours  where  competent  teachers  are 
scarce.  Take  Drawing  for  instance  and  Manual 
training  in  the  use  of  tools — the  introduction  of 
which  as  well  as  of  Elementary  Science  into  the 
curriculum  of  elementary  sehools  forms  the  most 
noteworthy  feature  of  the  Revised  Code  of'  1890. 
Whenever  the  Local  Codeintroducesthese  branches 
of  instruction  into  our  primary  schools,  (and  almost 
the  first  step  in  introducing  technical  education 
would  be  a reform  in  this  direction  in  the 
teaching  of  the  elementary  and  higher  schools,) 
the  difficulty  of  securing  a sufficiency  of  teachers 
to  furnish  such  instruction  should  not  be  made 
to.  stand  in  the  way  of  such  reform,  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  at  least,  as  the  same  teacher  could 


go  round  to  half-a-dozen  schools  daily.  When 
workshop  teaching  was  tried  as  an  experiment, 
in  the  Manchester  Board  sehools,  a single- 
joiner was  found  sufficient  to  teach  several 
schools.  Of  the  higher  elementary  schools  in 
which  technical  teaching  is  further  specialized, 
and  of  which  there  are  admirable  examples 
in  France  and  Germany,  there  are  but  two  of 
any  note  in  Great  Britain,  the  Central  Sc.hool  at 
Sheffield  and  the  Allan  Glen  institution  in  Glas- 
gow. These  two  schools  afford  such  a fair  idea 
of  the  type  of  an  ideal  school  giving  “ the  best 
preliminary  training  for  those  who  are  about 
to  enter  industrial  life  at  an  early  age”  ox' 
to  carry  on  their  technical  education- by  attend- 
ance at  evening  classes,  or  in  a technical  school  of 
higher  grade,  that  I regret  very  much  the  limits 
of  my  time  will  prevent  me  from  entering  into  a 
detailed  description  of  either  of  them,  especially 
of  the  latter  which  I visited  and  inspected 
recently  with  great  interest.  The  principal  dis- 
tinctive features  of  this  school  are  the  combin- 
ation of  technical  instruction  with  ordinary 
elementary  teaching  from  the  very  earliest  age, 
and  the  progressive  and  extensive  training  in 
science  and  art  and  workshop  exercises,  due  at- 
tention being  paid  at  the  same  time  to  all  the 
requirements  of  a sound  general  education  which 
may  be  especially  noticed  in  the  lower  classes 
of  the  secondary  department ; while  in  the  two 
advanced  of  the  technical  classes  special  attention- 
is  devoted  to  the  relation  of  science  and  art  to 
manufactures  and  commerce.  It  was  with 
rerference  to  boys  who  had  gone  through  this 
curriculum  in  Allan  Glen's  school  that  Mr.  Mtm- 
della  said  in  1884  “ these  pupils  were  becom- 
ing not  only  the  non-commissioned  officers  but 
the  future  captains  of  industry  of  the  country. 
It  was  for  such  purposes  that  technical  edu- 
cation was  required.” 

As  I mentioned  before  there  are  but  few 
Schools  of  this  type  in  Great  Britain,  but 
now  that  the  Revised  Education  Code  of  1890 
has  come  into  operation,  and  grants  provided 
for  encouraging  technical  instruction  and  manual 
training  especially,  a great  change  will  shortly 
be  effected  in  Elementary  Schools  which  rightly 
directed  will  produce,  it  is  confidently  believed, 
most  important  economic  changes  in  the  country. 
It  is  worth  while  noting  here  that  in  the 
Charity  Commissioners’  Report  for  1890  promin- 
ence is  given  to  a scheme  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Assistant  Commissioner  Bond  with  respect  to  the 
advancement  of  the  technical  education  of  the 
poorer  inhabitants  of  London  in  day  schools, 
wherein  he  suggests  three  ways  of  accomplishing 
that  purpose  : 

1.  By  teaching  drawing  and  perhaps  model- 
ling and  the  use  of  tools  as  a part  of  the 
regular  course  of  instruction  in  Elementary 
Schools. 

2.  By  establishing  higher  Elementary  or 
Continuation  schools,  in  which  in  addition  to 
these  subjects  in  a more  advanced  stage,  Ele- 
mentary Science  could  be  taught. 

3.  By  establishing  institutes  in  which  even- 
ing classes  should  be  held  for  instruction  in.  Art, 
Science  and  Technology. 

How  far  these  views  will  suit  our  local  re- 
quirements is  a question  which  may  have  to  be 
considered,  but  1 have  little  doubt  that  it  is 
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on  lines  of  this  kind  that  the  foundation  of 
any  new  scheme  of  technical  education  for 
the  people  of  this  country  will  be  laid. 

( To  be  Continued.) 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  CATTLE  MANURE. 

Dear  Sib, — It  has  afforded  me  much  gratifica- 
tion to  read  your  favourable  opinion  on  the  compost 
I suggested  to  take  the  place  of  cattle  manure. 
Please  allow  me  to  offer  a few  remarks  on  your 
article  on  the  above  subject. 

As  you  observe,  the  supply  of  blood  is  too 
limited  to  permit  of  its  use  in  any  extensive  scale, 
and  gas  liquor  has  too  much  water  in  it  to  render 
its  use  economical.  But  what  about  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  the  crystallised  product  of  gas  liquor? 
Is  it  manufactured  at  our  gas  works,  and  what 
becomes  of  the  gas  liquor  ? Sulphate  of  ammonia 
is  described  as  the  most  highly  nitrogenous 
manure  the  farmer  can  use,  and  is  said  to  contain 
20  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  Has  the  comparatively 
new  manure,  powdered  slag,  been  imported  into 
Ceylon  as  a substitute  for  the  old  phosphatic 
fertilisers  ? 

You  suggest  the  dessication  of  fibre  dust  as 
more  economical  than  depriving  it  of  moisture  by 
pressing,  llow  do  you  propose  doing  this?  If 
drying  in  the  sun,  large  barba'cue  space  will  be 
necessary  and  the  period  of  settled  dry  weather 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  otherwise  our  passing 
shower  will  undo  the  work  of  days.  1 did  not  in- 
tend that  the  fibre  dust  should  be  perfectly  dry,  in- 
deed I think  a certain  amount  of  moisture  an 
advantage,  only  that  the  super-abundant  water 
should  be  expelled  from  it.  A stout  door  frame 
with  a screw  or  l»ver  through  the  lintel,  having 
a stout  plank  or  sheet  of  iron  fixed  at  its  lower 
end,  something  like  a copying  pre  ss,  will  give 
us  a cheap  and  economically  worked  press.  A 
box  of  stout  boards  or  sheet  iron,  pe-rforated  and 
with  collapsible  sides,  placed  under  the  board  or 
sheet  of  iron  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  screw 
or  lever,  can  be  used  as  the  receptacle  for  the 
coir  dust.  Slight  pressure  will  drive  out  the  water 
from  it  through  the  perforations,  when  after  the 
sides  of  the  box  are  made  to  collapse,  the  coir 
dust  can  be  taken  away.  This  is  but  a curde  idea 
and  something  better  will  occur  to  an  engineer- 
ing mind. 

Will  not  the  slow  decay  of  the  coir  dust  be 
an  advantage  if  worked  into  the  generally 
stiff  soil  of  our  hill  region?  It  will  extend  the 
period  of  the  soil  being  ferated  by  preventing  the 
particles  of  the  soil  coming  together. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  interesting  to  have  a com- 
parison of  the  cost  of  manuring  with  cattle  dung 
and  a compost  composed  of  coir  dust  and  guano. 
Cuttle  manure  is  an  article  of  varying  quality  and 
price.  For  a comparison  to  be  complet  e it  will  1 
submit  be  necessary  to  calculate  the  cont  of  apply- 
ing stall-prepared  cattle  manure  and  of  the  coir 
dust-guano  compost  and  to  compare  results  both  • 
immediate  and  subsequent.  The  comparison  of  the 
cost  of  application  alone  will  not  do.  You  will 
pardon  me,  sir,  if  1 respectfully  submit  that  it 
will  be  very  much  more  advantageous  and  authori- 
tative if  the  experiment  be  conducted  at  the  School 
of  Agriculture  and  under  your  skilled  direction. 

I would  also  suggest  that  it  be  tried  on  some 
other  product  rather  than  coconut,  for  with  this 


product  the  material  results  of  manuring  will  show 
them  themselves  in  the  second  or  third  year.  By 
that  time  all  interest  that  may  be  awakened  in  the 
compost  I suggest  will  be  allayed.  You  might 
arraoge  for  the  comparison  of  cost  and  results  to 
be  made  on  a small  scale  on  Cacao  and  Tea  outside 
your  grounds. 

I am  afraid  your  informant  of  the  composition 
of  Perindorge’s compost  relied  too  much  on  his  me- 
mory. I shall  compress  the  instructions  for  its 
manufacture  from  the  Prize  Essay  on  manuring  of 
Mr.  E.  S.  Grigson,  presently  of  Colombo,  and  you 
will  see  what  an  elaborate  and  costlv  mode  of 
preparation  it  involves  : — 

First  place  a layer  18  inches  thick  of  fresh 
weeds,  grasses,  leaves  and  succulent  branches 
and  any  kind  of  green  vegetable  matter,  on  that 
a layer  of  cattle  manure  not  less  than  6 inches 
thick.  Pour  over  the  heap  a “ Pickle  ” composed  of 
two  (pounds?)  of  bone  dust,  one  of  ashes  and  a 
quart  of  lime  previously  prepared  and  thrown  into 
a “ lerment  composed  of  molusses  and  water  in 
certain  proportions  and  well  mixed  with  a large 
quantity  of  water  and  lime.  Repeat  the  process  till 
the  required  quantity  of  manure  wanted  be  made. 
After  a week  make  funnel-shaped  holes  one  foot 
apart  through  the  heap  and  to  within  18  inches 
of  the  bottom,  and  pour  into  them  “ Pickle  No.  2 ” 
composed  of  sal  ammoniac,  common  salt,  some 
“ Ferment  ” and  water  mixed  with  some  saltpetre 
or  fresh  cattle  manure  (of  course  all  these  are  in 
fixed  proportions).  The  next  day  make  similar 
holes  between  those  previously  made  and  to  with- 
in 3 feet  of  the  bottom  and  pour  in  “ Pickle 
No.  2.”  The  next  day  make  holes  (where  is  not 
stated)  to  within  5 ft.  of  the  bottom  and  pour  in 
some  more  “ Pickle.’-  Cover  with  manure  or  soil, 
and  in  10  days  the  compost  will  be  fit  for  use. 
There  ! Can  the  one  expensively  and  elaborately 
made  compost  with  its  “Pickles,”  and  “Ferments” 
be  compared  with  the  other  whose  composition 
and  manufacture  is  simplicity  itself  ? No  wonder 
vour  informant  said  it  did  not  pay ; but  Mr. 
Grigson  bears  different  testimony.  He  says  he 
manured  30  acres  of  coffee  with  this  compost  at 
the  rate  of  half  a basket  of  it  and  1 lb.  of  castor 
cake  to  a tree.  The  coffee  was  25  years  old  and 
growing  on  very  poor  soil  and  much  shaken  by  re- 
peated attacks  of  leaf  disease.  The  result  was 
9 cwt.  per  acre  ! I will  not  comment  on  this,  ex- 
cept to  say  the  cost  of  the  application  would  have 
been  very  interesting.  B. 


“SALT”  AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  MANURE 
FOR  FERTILISATION. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  value  of  “ Salt  ” for 
agricultural  purposes  is  much  underrated,  and 
those  who  have  opportunities  of  employing  it 
for  manure  in  fields  and  gardens  care  not  to  un- 
dergo the  trouble  (certainly  not  expense)  of 
putting  it  into  the  ground  or  applying  it  in 
a proper  and  sensible  manner. 

Of  course  “ opinions  vary”  and  cultivators  who 
are  clever  in  “ generalities  ” and  neglectful  in 
“ particulars  ” pay  little  heed  to  the  improvement 
or  manuring  of  their  fields  and  gardens : so  time 
flies  on,  and  a deaf  ear  is  turned  to  the  teachings 
of  Science. 

I will  now  tell  you  what  I have  observed  in 
my  goings  to  and  fro.  Let  those  who  read 
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judge  for  themselves  whether  my  writing  is  of 
any  use. 

Not  long  ago  walking  round  the  edge  of  a 
paddy-field,  I came  to  a channel  cut  from  the 
river  into  it  about  20  yards  or  so  long,  to 
allow  of  a boat  being  dragged  to  the  head  of 
it  for  safety.  The  field  was  then  in  the  tender 
ear,  and  I noticed  that  wherever  the  wash  of  salt 
lake  water  entered  the  field,  the  stalks  were  higher 
and  more  vigorous,  and  the  heads  heavier  and  fuller. 

Before  this,  too,  I remarked  that  in  fields  which 
had  been  partially  submerged,  or  damped  with  the 
salt  water,  the  results  were  equally  striking ! 
This  I noticed  and  took  heed  ot. 

On  a large  coconut  estate,  where  the  proprietor, 
a friend  of  mine,  was  putting  in  “ supplies  ” to 
fill  up  vacancies  in  the  holes  on  hard  ground 
on  one  part  of  the  estate,  he  put  in  handfuls 
of  salt  to  keep  away  the  white  ants.  I here 
noticed  that  not  only  did  the  salt  effectually 
keep  the  white  ants  away,  but  that  every  plant 
to  which  salt  had  been  applied  was  abnormally 
and  remarkably  vigorous,  shewing  the  strong 
curl  and  dark  green  tint  of  a superior  plant. 

On  many  of  our  lake  shores,  those  coconut 
palms  whose  roots  are  laved  by  the  salt  water, 
shew  splendidly  green,  are  remarkably  vigorous, 
are  thicker  in  stem,  and  bear  heavier  by  far 
than  those  high  out  of  reach  of  the  water  ! and 
very  seldom  are  they  subject  to  attacks  of  the 
blighting  and  devastating  white  worm  and  Jiy, 
though  they  never  “ smell  smoke  ” from  one 
year’s  end  to  another. 

And  therefore  I assert,  that  salt  in  certain 
quantities  is  highly  beneficial  in  agriculture. 

R.  Atherton. 


GRAFTING  MANGO  PLANTS  IN  JAFFNA. 


With  reference  to  the  interesting  Indian  Notes 
contributed  by  “ W.  A.  D.  S.”  to  the  last  (August) 
number  of  your  very  useful  Magazine,  I must 
state  that  grafting  mango  plants  is  very 
common  in  my  native  place,  Jaffna.  I believe 
it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Dyke  a late  (the 
first  P)  Government  Agent,  who  was  well  known 
as  an  expert  horticulturist,  The  present  ener- 
getic Government  Agent,  Mr.  Twynam,  now 
continues  this  practice  of  grafting ; and  many 
mango  plants  grafted  with  scions  of  the 
“ Colomban,’’*  “ Chempaddan,"  Manipayan,”“  Bom- 
bayan”  variety  are  sold  annually  to  the  Jaffna 
gardeners  at  a nominal  rate.  It  is  well  known 
that  generally  the  half-educated  natives  esteem 
anything  higher  when  they  pay  a priee  for  it 
than  when  it  is  given  them  gratis,  whatever 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  article  may  be  ; hence 
the  policy  of  selling  the  grafted  plant  for  a 
nominal  price  which  is  only  too  gladly  paid  by 
the  Jaffnese  for  the  valuable  Ottumankandu.  The 
fact  that  it  was  bought  at  the  Eachcheri  is  always 
mentioned  as  a guarantee  of  the  good  quality 
of  a mango  tree  ; and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  excellent  varieties  of  mangoes  common 
all  over  the  Jaffna  Peninsula  can  mostly  be  traced 
to  the  grafting  done  at  the  Jaffna  Kachcheri. 


* Is  it  not  curious  that  for  some  mysterious 
reason  the  very  kind  that  is  called  Japava  Amha 
or  “Jaffna  mango”  in  Colombo  is  termed  Colomban 
or  “Colombo  mango”  in  Jaffna?— E.  T.  H. 


The  method  adopted  in  Jaffna  for  grafting  is 
by  ‘ approach  ’ ; and  is  carried  on  pretty  much 
the  same  way  as  described  by  “ AT.  A.  D.  S.”;  but 
with  the  difference  that  instead  of  pots  for  grow- 
ing the  ‘ stock,’  it  is  found  more  convenient  to 
use  the  strong  big  Jaffna  baskets  which  are  manu- 
factured out  of  the  palmyra  leaf  or  ‘ola’  and 
strips  of  the  fibrous  bast  (liar)  of  the  ‘ ola  ’ stalks. 
There  is  also  this  difference,  that  instead  of  the 
primitive  Bombay  method  of  wrapping  or  cover- 
ing the  outside  of  the  stock  and  graft  about  the 
point  ot  union,  with  strips  of  plantain  sheath, 
before  they  are  tied  together,  we  employ  a kind 
of  waterproof  yellow  wax-cloth,  specimens  of 
which  may  be  commonly  found  in  post  offices 
where  they  use  it  for  enclosing  tappal  bags,  &c. 

‘ Inarching’  or  * Grafting  by  Approach’  is 
generally  the  surest  kind  of  grafting,  though  in- 
deed it  is  a little  more  troublesome  than  other 
methods.  Some  of  the  principal  points  to  bo 
attended  to  in  inarching  are  mentioned  by  Loudor.i 
as  follows : — 

“ 1.  To  have  the  stock  and  the  scion  0f 
the  same  thickness.” 

“ 2.  To  make  the  cuts  exactly  correspond  so 
that  they  might  fit  closely  together  without  leav- 
ing the  slightest  vacuity  between  them. 

“ 3.  To  unite  the  stock  and  scion  as  closely  as 
possible,  and  particularly  to  take  care  that 'the 
liber  of  the  one  is  exactly  joined  to  the  liber  of 
the  other. 

“ 4.  To  preserve  the  wounds  from  any  access 
of  air,  moisture  or  other  extraneous  matter  by 
applying  grafting-clay  or  grafting-wax  about  the 
point  of  union.” 

The  practice  of  nipping  off  the  flower  buds 
for  the  first  few  seasons  is  also  adopted  by  the 
Jaffna  cultivators.  This  is  done  with  the  object 
of  preventing  a too  rapid  or  undue  demand  upon* 
the  stock  before  the  plant  is  fully  developed,  undl 
the  union  between  graft  and  stock  perfectly- 
established.  E.  T.  floor, k. 

Bandaragama,  16th  Aug.  1892. 


GRAFTING  MANGOES. 


(To  the  Editor,  “ The  Magazine  of  the  Colombo 
School  of  Agriculture.1’ ) 


Sir, — The  contribution  of  “ AY.  A.  D.  S ” from 
Bombay,  on  the  subject  of  mangoes  reminds  me  of 
another  contribution  on  the  same  subject  from  the 
same  place  which  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the 
Morning  Star  some  months  ago.  Both  the  corre- 
spondents speak  highly  of  Bombay  mangoes  and 
the  high  price  they  fetch  in  the  local  market. 
It  is  said  that  grafting  is  being  practised  there 
on  a large  scale,  and  that  the  fruits  are  so  manr 
and  fine  that  one  soon  forgets  the  existence  of 
mangoes  in  Ceylon. 

The  process  of  grafting  explained  by  “ AY  S ” a« 
carried  on  there  is  also  practised  in  many  parts 
of  Jaffna.  This  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  great 
attention  paid  to  fruit  culture  in  the  Jaffna 
Kachchen  premises  by  Government  Agents  from 
the  time  of  Mr.  Dyke  to  the  present  time.  Though 
this  useful  method  of  improving  the  quality  of 
mangoes  originated  in  Jaffna,  it  slowly  spread 
far  and  wide  into  the  villages. 

The  appreciation  of  the  process  of  grafting  be- 
came stronger,  wheU  the  Goveruweut  Agent  sent 
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men  experienced  in  grafting  to  villages  to  find 
"oufr  trees  known  to  bear  fruits  of  superior  quality, 
and  to  graft  branches  of  such  trees  to  plants 
-grown  for  the  purpose.  At  the  time  the  plants 
'are  removed,  the  owner  of  the  tree  is  gene- 
rally allowed  to  have  one  or  two  of  such 
grafted  ones,  which  he  plants  in  his  garden  and 
finds  it  a novel1  and  a rare  gif t.  This  is  how  the 
•quality  of  mangoes  has  been  improved,  and  no 
♦doubt  the  name  Jaffna  mangoes  so  common  in 
•Colombo  for  good  mangoes  of  which  I made 
mention  in  one  of  my  previous  communications, 
owes  its  existence  to  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment Agents  of  the  Province. 

One  peculiarity  in  the  fruits  of  the  grafted  man- 
goes is  that  the  fruits  contain  a certain  kind  of 
black  insect  within  their  seed,  without  any  trace 
of  them  outside.  How  this  big  insect  made  its 
way,  into  the  fruit,  without  materially  injuring 
the  same  is  a matter  perplexing  to  the  ordinary 
mind,  though  it  is  a never-failing  proof  of  good 
mangoes. 

It  would  seem  impracticable  to  propagate 
grafted  mangoe  trees  by  means  of  seeds  thus 
ravaged  by  the  insect.  It  is  therefore  imperative 
on  those  who  wish  to  have  -good  mangoes  in  their 
fruit  gardens  to  practise  grafting  on  a large  scale, 
as  .grafting  serves  (1)  to  maintain  the  excellence 
'of  mangoes,  (2)  to  produce  varieties  of  fruits  that 
did 'not  exist  before  ; and  by  art  help  to  perfect 
nature. — Yours  truly,  R.  C.  Muttiah. 


GENERAL  ITEMS. 

The  Government  Agent,  Sabaragamuwa  Province, 
Who  employs  three  Agricultural  Instructors  and 
wishes  for  another,- says  in  his  Administration 
Report : — “ The  work  done  by  each  agricultural 
i instructor  is  of  benefit  in  and  out  of  school.  He 
1 teaches  new  methods  of  cultivation  and  intro- 
duces new  products  and  vegetables  to  the  notice 
of  villagers,  of  which  they  would  otherwise  be 
ignorant,  while  he  interests  and  instructs  the 
elder  boys  in  each  school,  to  which  he  is  attached 
in  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  too  soon  yet  to  see  any  results,  but 
I think  the  system  should  be  carefully  cherished 
and  encouraged.  If  a travelling  inspector  were 
attached  to  the  Department  for  supervision  of  this 
branch,  I think  it  would  be  advantageous.”  We 
have  before  urged  the  importance  of  inspection 
of  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Instructors,  and 
-without  such  supervision  the  system  of  working 
through  Agricultural  Instructors  must  remain  very 
faulty. 

The  same  official  urges  “ the  establishment  of 
an  Agricultural  Board,  having  for  its  object  the 
■extension  and  improvement  of  cultivation  through- 
wit.  the  Island  by  (1)  the  education  and 
payment  of  qualified  agricultural  instructors  : 
the  purchase  and  loan  of  improved  agri- 
cultural implements  ; (3)  advances  to  cultiva- 
tors in  bad  seasons;  (4)  improvement  in  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  especially  buffaloes;  (o)  ex- 
tension of  garden  cultivation  ; (f>)  distribution  of 
seeds  and  introduction  of  new  products ; (7) 
holding  of  local  shows  and  bestowal  of  prizes. 
On  this  subject  too  we  have  often  written  before, 
.aud  some  of  the  daily. papers  have  expressed  them- 


selves in  favour  of  an  Agricultural  Board  without 
which  the  control  of  agricultural  affairs  in  the 
colony  must  remain  very  unsatisfactory.  On  such 
a Board  should  also  sit,  in  addition  to  those  whose 
names  have  been  frequently  mentioned  in  this 
connection,  such  philanthropic  and  liberal  officials 
as  Messrs.  Wace,  levers  and  H.  P.  Baumgartner. 

The  “ Marsh  lectures  ” have  not  been  in  need  of 
helpers  for  the  first  series,  which  having 
begun  under  happy  auspices  is  progressing 
very  satisfactorily.  The  general  public  have 
not  however  been  awakened  into  any  very  great 
interest  in  the  instructive  subjects  of  the 
course,  nor,  would  it  seem  that  the  managers 
of  most  of  the  educational  institutions  in 
Colombo  encourage  the  scholars  to  supplement 
their  unproductive  (of  practical  good)  and 
surfeiting  diet  of  Cambridge  local  mathematics 
and  classics  with  healthy  and  useful  knowledge. 

Among  the  foreign  manufactures  that  are 
carried  on  in  Japan  are  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
silk,  and  glass.  There  are  no  less  than  38  cctton 
mills.  The  glass  articles  manufactured  are  chiefly 
bottles  for  beer  and  wine  and  table  glass  of 
cheap  quality  : a small  quantity  is  exported  to 
China  and  Hongkong,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  production  is  for  home  use. 

Dacca  cheese  i?  familiar  to  all  who  have 
resided  in  North  India.  These  cheeses  as  seen 
in  Calcutta  resemble  a fat  pancake,  and  are 
generally  6 or  6 inches  in  diameter.  They 
are  soft  in  consistency,  and  though  rather  milky 
to  the  taste,  and  of  a smoky  flavour,  are  much 
appreciated  in  Nortli  India.  Dacca  cheeses  are 
imported  to  Burmali  and  even  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments. From  Juansbahi  alone  the  annual  produce 
is  estimated  at  501  maunds.  If  there  he  a sale 
for  such  cheeses  in  Ceylon,  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  about  making  them. 

Messrs.*  Ide  and  Christy,  reporting  on  a small 
sample  of  fibre  from  Sansiviera  ileylanica  (Sin. 
Niyanda)  sent  from  Somali  land,  say: — This  is 
an  excellent  fibre  of  fair  length  and  with  plenty 
of  “ life.”  In  character  it  strongly  resembles  the 
best  sisal  hemp  with  which  we  should  have 
classed  it,  but  from  your  (the  Kew  authorities) 
statement  that  it  is  derived  from  a Sansiviera. 
With  the  exception  of  its  colour,  its  preparation 
is  perfect,  and  even  as  it  is,  we  value  it  today 
at  £50  per  ton.  We  are  of  opinion  that  if  care 
were  taken  to  improve  the  colour  a considerably 
higher  price  would  be  readily  obtainable,  per- 
haps as  much  as  £50  per  ton,  if  a pure  white 
fibre  could  be  obtained  without  loss  of  strength 
and  lustre. 

Machinery  has  now  been  perfected  in  America 
for  making  bagging  from  cotton  stalks.  ;Expert 
cotton  men  say  that  the  bagging  is  in  every  way 
equal  to  jute  bagging,  though  a shade  darker,  and 
less  inflammable.  The  machinery  comprises  heavy 
corrugated  rollers,  with  vats  of  running  water, 
carding  machines,  and  bagging  looms.  It  is  es- 
timated that-  by  making  bagging  of  cotton  stalks 
two  million  dollars  annually  will  go  into  the 
pockets  of  farmers  for  what  is  not  cleared  from 
the  fields  at  our  expenses, 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION— ITS  AIMS 
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( Continued  from  page  30.) 


N most  Continental  countries  there 
exist,  in  addition  to  the  Elemen- 
tary Schools,  Evening  Continuation 
Classes,  to  carry  forward  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the 
working  classes  leaving  school  at  or  under  14, 
as  well  as  to  supplement  workshop  training. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  exist  in  Great  Britain.  On 
the  other  hand  the  evening  classes  for  work- 
men in  Science,  Art  and  Technology,  as  organ- 
ized by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and 
the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institutes,  are 
far  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  abroad, 
according  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Technical  Instruction.  These  classes,  first  formed 
in  connection  with  the  various  Mechanic’s  Insti- 
tutes in  every  large  manufacturing  town,  were 
placed  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
in  1856,  soon  after  the  First  Industrial  Exhibition, 
when  the  sum  voted  by  Parliament  for  all  expenses 
was  £64,675.  In  1890-91  the  allowance  was  no 
less  than  £474,896,  the  amount  expended  on 
Schools  of  Science  and  Art  alone  being  £186,864, 
chiefly  devoted  to  grants  to  teachers  on  the  results 
of  the  examinations  of  their  pupils,  to  prizes, 
scholarships,  building  of  laboratories,  and  main- 
tenance of  normal  schools.  Examinations  are  held 
in  25  subjects.  The  number  of  Science  students 
in  1889  was  131,813,  of  Art  students  88,969. 
The  subjects  are  those  bearing  directly  upon  the 
industries  of  the  country.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  1st  year  comprises  Mathematics 
Freehand  Drawing,  Mechanics,  Physics,  and  Physi- 
ography ; 2nd  year : Inorganic  Chemistry,  Physics, 


Magnetism  and  Electricity  or  Physiography,  Prac- 
tical Geometry  and  Mathematics  ; 3rd  year : 
Specialization  of  studies  either  Physics,  Chemistry 
and  Metallurgy  ; or  Mechanics,  Machine  Construc- 
tion and  Drawing  ; or  Mechanics,  Building  Con- 
struction and  Drawing  ; or  Physiography,  Geology, 
Mineralogy  and  Mining.  The  examination  con- 
sists of  three  stages  : Elementary,  Advanced  and 
Honours,  payment  being  made  at  the  rate  of  £2 
per  pupil  for  a 1st  class  pass,  and  £1  for  a 2nd 
class,  in  Elementary  and  Advanced  subjects,  with 
£4  for  1st  class,  and  £2  for  2nd  class  in  honours. 

Another  and  perhaps  even  more  important  class 
of  Technical  Schools  in  connection  with  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  is  that  devoted  to  Art  Train- 
ing, and  generally  known  as  “ Schools  of  Design." 
These  schools  teach  Drawing,  Modelling,  Decorative 
Art  and  Design.  The  centre  of  Art  Instruction  is 
in  South  Kensington,  and  while  every  form  of  the 
Fine  Arts  is  encouraged,  the  teaching  is  directed 
chiefly  to  train  trade  designers  for  the  textile 
fabrics,  for  metal  work,  porcelain  painting,  wood 
engraving,  &c.  The  grants  made  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  are  similar  to  those  for 
Science  teaching  and  vary  from  10s.  to  £3  per 
pupil,  while  facilities  of  all  kinds  are  offered  to 
teachers  in  training,  including  free  instruction  in 
the  National  Art  Schools  and  weekly  stipends  of 
£1  to  £2  during  the  period  of  their  study. 

While  the  teaching  of  Science  and  Art  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  that 
of  Technology,  or  the  branch  of  knowledge  which 
deals  with  the  various  Industrial  Arts,  and  ex- 
plains the  different  processes  and  operations  in  the 
various  trades,  manufactories  and  workshops,  has 
been  taken  in  hand  since  1879  by  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute.  The  subjects  taught 
in  the  Evening  Classes  are  connected  with  the 
trades,  but  the  trades  themselves  are  not  taught. 
Here  for  example  are  some  of  the  subjects  of 
instruction  : the  manufacture  of  Cotton,  Paper, 
Silk,  Steel,  Pottery,  Porcelain,  Gas,  Glass,  Cloth, 
Alkali.  Carriage-Building,  Agriculture,  Silk  and 
Wool  Dyeing,  Calico-Bleaching,  Telegraphy,  Blow- 
pipe Analysis,  & c.  Each  student  is  free  to  select  the 
classes  which  will  help  him  to  make  progress  in 
his  particular  trade  or  business.  The  fees  for 
the  separate  evening  classes  at  the  Technical 
College,  Finsbury,  vary  from  15s.  to  16s.  for  the 
session  of  about  8 months,  apprentices  under 
20  being  admitted  at  half  fees.  These  evening 
classes  at  this  Institution,  whigh  I visited  in 
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the  company  of  Sir  Samuel  Grenier,  are  attended 
by  about  1,000  students  from  14  to  40  years  of 
age,  the  great  majority  of  them  being  employed 
during  the  day  in  workshop  or  factory,  while 
about  800  are  apprentices.  On  account  of  the 
special  character  of  the  teaching  offered  in  these 
Technological  classes,  necessitating  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers  well  grounded  in  Science  as 
well  as  practically  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  the  particular  trade  operations  taught  in  each 
class,  there  was  much  difficulty  experienced, 
1 undei stood,  in  successfully  conducting  all  the 
various  classes,  especially  in  some  of  the  pro- 
vincial schools.  It  is  not  every  Science  teacher, 
however  well  acquainted  with  the  principles 
and  practice  of  his  Science  who  can  be  found 
to  undergo  a prolonged  apprenticeship  to  any 
trade  to  teach  the  details  of  that  trade  to  in- 
telligent and  skilled  workmen  who  have  already 
served  their  apprenticeship.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  not  every  skilled  workman  who  has  also 
gone  through  the  necessary  Science  training  who 
has  the  gift  of  teaching,  and  yet  it  is  such  a 
triple  qualification  in  Science  and  Art  and  special 
education  in  teaching  that  is  needed  for  the 
conduct  of  a technological  class.  All  the  teachers 
of  the  Trade  classes  at  Finsbury  are  men  who 
have  worked  at  their  industry  as  foremen. 

In  addition  to  the  Evening  classes  for  work- 
men, there  are  day  classes  in  connection  with 
the  Finsbury  Technical  College  for  pupils  who 
are  able  to  devote  from  one  to  three  years  to 
systematic  technical  instruction,  either  to  fit 
them  to  fill  important  posts  in  industrial  works, 
or  to  enter  upon  the  advanced  scientific  and 
technical  course  of  the  Central  Institution, 
London,  or  similar  institutions  elsewhere. 

Of  superior  Technical  Institutes  combining  the 
faculties  of  a University  with  those  of  a technical 
school  corresponding  to  the  Federal  Polytechnic 
of  Zurich,  or  the  Polytechnic  Schools  of  Germany, 
Austria  and  Italy,  there  are  but  few  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Owen’s  College,  Manchester,  is 
said  to  be  an  institution  of  this  character,  and 
so  also  University  College  and  King’s  College, 
London,  but  I confess  I fail  to  detect  the 
resemblance.  The  German  Polytechnic  is  “co- 
ordinate with  the  University” — it  is  a University 
in  itself.  Here  for  instance  is  a diagram  which 
will  give  you  not  only  a fair  idea  of  the  scope 
and  functions  of  a German  Polytechnic,  but  also 
a general  view  of  the  subordination  of  the 
various  schools  in  a German  State.  (It  is  taken 
from  one  of  Sir  Philip  Magnus’s  works  on 
Technical  Education  to  which  I am  largely  in- 
debted for  many  of  the  facts  I have  put  before 
you  to  day.) 

In  Munich,  where  early  education  is  com- 
pulsory and  gratuitous,  as  it  is  all  over  Germany, 
the  population  in  1885  and  1886  was  262,000,  the 
average  attendance  of  children  28,000,  or  1 in 
9 of  the  entire  population.  The  Elementary  School 
age  is  between  6 and  13,  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion is  borne  by  the  State  and  amounts  to  £640,000 
a year.  Children  leaving  the  primary  school 
at  13  pursue  their  studies  in  an  Evening  Con- 
tinuation School  from  3 to  5 years,  where  they 
learn  in  addition  to  elementary  subjects  Indus- 
trial Drawing,  Bookkeeping,  Elementary  Science. 
Those  intended  for  higher  education  leave  school 
(it  10  to  pass  into  the  Real  Scbule,  where  the 


course  of  instruction  comprises  German,  at  least 
one  other  modern  language,  Science  (Natural 
History,  Physics,  Chemistry),  Mathematics,  Geo- 
graphy, History,  Drawing.  They  leave  at  the  age 
of  14  or  16.  They  may  now  either  enter  the 
Technical  College  (Industrie-Schule),  where 
the  education  of  each  student  costs  the  State 
about  £30  a year.  Here  the  education  is 
practical,  and  intended  to  fit  them  to  enter 
directly  upon  commercial  or  industrial  work. 
The  school  course  lasts  2 years.  There  are  four 
divisions  according  as  the  student  is  intended 
for  engineering,  chemical,  building,  or  commer- 
cial work.  The  rooms  are  replete  with  models, 
and  besides  an  art  studio,  a laboratory,  a 
museum  See.  which  are  indispensable  features  of 
such  institutions,  arrangements  exist  for  work- 
shop instruction  on  an  advanced  scale. 

Children  who  intend  to  receive  a higher 
secondary  education  leave  at  9 and  enter  a 
first  grade  classical  school,  either  the  Humanistic 
Gymnasium  with  Greek  or  the  Real  Gymnasium 
without  Greek.  The  study  of  Greek  is  com- 
menced at  12. 

From  these  schools  the  pupils  pass  on  to  the 
University  or  the  Polytechnic  High  School.  Til* 
latter,  to  which  1 shall  confine  my  attention,  is 
a University  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  and 
consists  of  six  special  schools,  the  General  School 
for  the  training  of  teachers,  the  civil  engineer- 
ing, the  architectural,  the  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, the  chemical  and  the  agricultural.  There 
are  no  less  than  196  different  courses  of 
lecturers  mentioned  in  the  programme,  and  these 
are  assigned  to  36  professors  and  34  teachers, 
besides  assistants. 

I regret  that  the  limits  of  my  time  will  not 
permit  me  to  refer  to  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  methods  of  technical  instruction  pursued 
in  France  and  in  the  United  States,  several  of 
which  are  unique  in  many  respects — e.y.,  the 
Model  School  of  Monge,  in  France,  which  though 
not  a pure  Technical  School  embraces  technical 
instruction,  but  is  peculiar  in  discarding  hooks, 
prizes,  punishments,  and  home  work  ; the  Trade 
schools,  like  that  of  the  Rue  Tourne  Fort,  in 
Paris,  where  in  addition  to  the  usual  primary  in- 
struction, children  of  6 to  10  have  3 hours’ 
lessons  in  manual  work,  and  boys  of  10  and 
11  are  taught  drawing,  modelling,  carving,  joiner- 
work,  smith's  and  fitter's  work,  whilst  in  their 
12th  year  the  instruction  is  specialised,  each 
pupil  taking  to  some  special  trade  ; the  Technical 
School  for  yirls  started  by  Mme.  Elisa  Lemmo* 
nier  in  1852,  and  afterwads  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a Ladies’  Society  (La  Societe  pour 
T enseignement  professionel  des  femmes ) with  the 
object  of  giving  a free  general  education  and 
teaching  some  lucrative  trade  : dressmaking,  wood 
engraving,  porcelain  painting  &c.,  and  last  but  not 
least  the  Manual  Training  Schools  of  the  United 
States,  the  successful  development  of  which  has 
elicited  the  admiration  of  the  best  technical 
authorities  in  Europe. 

I have  thus 'endeavoured  to  give  you  (very 
briefly  and  very  imperfectly  I fear),  a"  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  chief  methods  for  providing  tech- 
nical education  in  some  of  the  chief  industrial 
centres  in  Europe. 

And  now  1 come  to  the  practical  and  local  appli- 
cation of  this  problem  of  Technical  Education 
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which  we  have  hitherto  considered  in  its  general 
and  foreign  aspect.  What  is  the  form  of  Tech- 
nical Education  which  will  but  suit  our  local 
requirements  having  due  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  people,  our  available  teaching  resources, 
and  our  industrial  needs  ? Notwithstanding  the 
careful  attention  1 have  given  this  subject  for 
a long  time,  I confess  I approach  it  with  con- 
siderable hesitation  and  diffidence.  1 am  aware 
that  my  views,  whatever  they  may  be,  will  fail 
to  give  satisfaction  to  some  one  or  other  section 
of  the  public  who  are  interested  in  the  solu- 
tion of  this  question.  I can  anticipate  the 
charges  which  local  critics  will  fulminate  against 
my  opinions,  howdver  carefully  matured,  as  those 
of  an  “ amateur  theorist,”  a “ visionary  doctri- 
naire,” a “ dilettante  educationalist  ” emerging 
from  his  study  with  a confused  solution  of  ideas 
picked  up  from  musty  books  to  blow  soap 
bubbles  with  for  his  own  gratification,  &c.,  &c. 
That  ancient  hackneyed  quotation  ne  sutor  ultra 
crepidam  will  once  again  be  furbished  up  on  my 
account,  and  I shall  be  advised  to  stick  to 
my  proper  sphere  and  not  meddle  with  mat- 
ters beyond  my  ken.  Before  a problem  of  such 
magnitude,  in  the  solution  of  which  even  our 
local  authorities  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
our  educational  needs,  and  practical  men  like 
Messrs.  Mitchell,  Wall,  &c.  quite  conversant  with 
the  subject  in  all  its  aspects,  are  slow  to  take 
the  initiative,  prudence  and  discretion  at  least 
should  counsel  either  a judicious  silence  or 
at  most  a noucommital  policy.  But  it  has  been 
my  misfortune  all  my  life  long  not  to  listen  to 
the  dictates  of  prudence  or  discretion  where  a 
sense  of  duty,  (however  mistaken),  has  urged 
me  to  independent  action.  1 have  never  for- 
gotten a piece  of  advice  I came  across  in  my 
student  life  given  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  to  a 
medical  student:  “Look  for  yourself.  Never 

mind  what  other  people  may  say.  No  opinion 
or  theories  can  interfere  with  information  ac- 
quired from  actual  observation,”  and  I have 
always  tried  to  act  up  to  it. 

That  the  problem  of  Technical  Education  in 
reference  to  our  local  needs  is  a complicated  and 
difficult  one  admits  of  no  question.  Even  in 
Europe  where  this  system  of  education  has 
been  on  its  trial  for  fully  half  a century,  where 
all  possible  conditions  for  successful  experimen- 
tation exist— unlimited  national  resources,  and 
liberal  State  support,  and  munificent  private  bene- 
factions, and  teaching  agencies  and  instruments 
innumerable,  and  the  right  class  of  teachers  to 
teach  pupils  who  appreciate  the  dignity  of  labor, 
and  are  not  ashamed  to  handle  the  spade  or 
the  plough  whatever  their  social  position— there 
is  hardly  a single  system  of  technical  instruc- 
tion which  has  received  unqualified  approval 
from  all  authorities,  while  there  are  numerous 
educational  questions  of  the  highest  importance 
in  which  they  are  constantly  found  to  disagree. 
How  much  more  difficult  must  this  problem  be 
in  an  infant  colony  where  technical  teaching 
is  to  be  introduced  as  an  experiment  for  the 
first  time,  not  in  response  to  an  urgent  demand 
from  the  people,  but  in  the  interests  of  a 
policy,  wise  and  far  seeing  it  may  be,  (I  do  not 
say  it  is  not,)  which  endeavours  to  forecast  the 
future  needs  of  the  community  rather  than  to 
meet  its  immediate  pressing  requirements, 


where  the  people  themselves  of  feeble  physique, 
conservative  in  their  habits  and  ways  of  think- 
ing, despising  physical  labour,  swayed  by 
caste  prejudices,  and  influenced  by  false  ideas 
of  gentility  which  the  tendency  of  the  present 
system  of  education  only  tends  to  foster, 
where  the  resources  available  for  experiment 
with  any  new  system  of  education  as  regards 
funds,  teachers,  appliances  &c.  are  necessarily 
limited,  and  where  few  of  the  conditions  exist 
which  urgently  demand  a technical  training,  or 
which  could  provide  suitable  employment  for 
those  willing  to  undergo  such  training  ! Every- 
where else  educational  progress  has  followed  in 
the  wake  of  social  and  industrial  changes,  but 
reacting  in  its  turn  and  leading  to  further  social 
improvements  ultimately,  but  here  in  Ceylon 
we  are  for  ever  borrowing  western  ideas  and 
western  instructions,  admirable  enough  perhaps 
among  a highly-civilized  people  trained  to  political 
freedom  and  habits  of  independence  and  self-re- 
liance, and  foisting  them  on  to  a country  and  a 
people  existing  under  totally  different  conditions 
without  even  a thought  or  a question  as  to  their 
fitness  or  unfitness  to  the  people  on  whom  the 
experiment  is  to  be  tried.  True  educational 
progress  is  growth  and  development  from  a living 
stock — not  that  artificial  caricature  which  results 
from  the  transplanation  and  forcible  introduction 
of  a branch  from  an  exotic  plant.  Any  edu- 
cational reform,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  which 
does  not  fit  into  and  grow  out  of  an  existing 
system  is  not  a practicable  or  even  a desirable 
reform.  I admit  however  that  in  a country  like 
ours,  where  all  the  thinking  for  the  people  is 
done  not  by  the  people  themselves  but  by  the 
constituted  authorities,  it  is  not  the  present 
requirements  only  but  the  future  needs  of  the 
country  which  the  Government  have  to  provide 
for.  I would  go  further  and  even  contend  for 
the  Socialistic  view  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  provide  for  a man’s  needs  while  he  him- 
self provides  for  his  wants,  the  distinction  being 
between  wants  as  necessities  which  a man  re- 
cognises for  himself,  as  food  and  clothing,  and 
needs  necessities  not  recognised  by  the  indivi- 
dual, but  which  in  the  interests  of  the  community 
are  necessary  to  his  life,  such  as  education.  &c. 
And  certainly  as  regards  any  special  kind  of 
education,  if  it  be  urgently  needed,  if  there  be 
a great  and  earnest  cry  for  it,  the  people  them- 
selves in  a colony  like  ours  cannot  in  the  present 
state  of  things  be  expected  to  provide  that 
education  for  themselves,  it  would  even  be  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  foresee  and  pro- 
vide for  such  education  against  a demand  for 
it  which  is  likely  to  arise  in  the  near  future. 
But  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  devote  time  and 
money  to  provide  schools  and  classes  for  pupils 
who  w hen  trained  may  find  their  education  of 
no  earthly  use  to  them,  no  market  for  their 
special  wares,  no  employment  to  provide  them 
with  means  of  livelihood.  Nor  would  it  be  of 
any  use  to  embark  in  any  expensive  school  of 
education  which  is  unsuited  to  the  character  or 
the  habits  of  the  people,  which  they  have  no 
willingness  to  receive,  or  which  they  may  even 
obstinately  reject. 

So  that  the  first  question  to  be  considered  in 
studying  such  a problem  as  this  is  what  is 
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the  need  for  Technical  Education  just  at  this 
stage  ? How  is  it  shown  ? And  then  only  having 
proved  that  it  is  necessary  or  even  desirable 
should  the  next  question  be  considered,  how, 
when,  to  whom  and  by  whom  should  Technical 
Education  be  given  ? 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  England  and 
America  the  necessity  for  technical  instruction 
arose  from  four  causes  chiefly : (1)  the  introduction 
of  machinery  to  supplant  hand  labour ; (2)  the 
abolition  of  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship ; 
(3)  the  demand  for  trained  heads  and  skilled 
hands  in  factories  and  workshops  to  keep  pace 
with  the  constantly  changing  conditions  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  and  to  protect  national 
interests  against  foreign  competition ; (4)  the 
recognition  of  the  necessity  for  scientific  in- 
struction of  a practical  character  for  the  highest 
classes  of  workmen.  But  here  in  Ceylon  which 
is  fully  quarter  of  a century  at  least  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world,  where  is  the  pressure  from 
altered  conditions  of  labor,  where  are  the  factories 
which  need  the  trained  intelligence  and  superior 
skill  of  scientific  workmen  trained  in  a technical 
school,  where  the  apprentices,  the  artisans,  the 
workmen,  the  foremen  who  are  likely  to  join 
a technical  class  ? Only  the  other  day  we  read 
in  a local  paper  how  a Ceylonese  lad  who  had 
gone  through  a thorough  practical  traning  as  a 
fitter,  and  with  good  testimonials  applied  in  suc- 
cession to  each  of  the  four  factories  here  (the 
only  four  which  exist  at  present)  which  were 
likely  to  need  the  services  of  a fitter,  only  to 
be  informed  in  each  instance  that  his  services 
were  not  required.  1 can  quite  understand  it. 
Each  of  these  factories  trains  up  j ust  as  many 
hands  as  it  needs  for  subordinate  work  and  in- 
dents for  foremen  and  managers  from  Europe. 
Can  any  Technical  School  or  workshop  give  the 
same  training  as  that  which  the  prentice  lads 
now  receive  in  the  Government  Factory  or 
(Railway  Yard?  Will  the  Government  outlie 
private  firms  who  conduct  the  two  principal 
manufacturing  establishments  here  cease  to  en- 
gage men  not  for  the  highest  posts  only,  but 
even  for  the  subordinate  offices  in  these  factories 
once  a Technical  School  is  established  here  ? Will 
the  scientific  departments  of  the  Government — 
the  Surveyor-General’s  Department,  the  Tele- 
graph Department,  the  Public  Works — employ  the 
locally-trained  pupils  in  preference  to  the  men 
who  are  now  got  out  from  England  ? It  is  to 
be  hoped  so,  for  it  is  not  at  all  likely  there  will 
be  many  vacancies  for  them  in  private  engineer- 
ing firms. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  that  is  not  the 
class  of  pupils  for  whom  the  Technical  School  is  to 
be  started — not  Engineers  and  Foremen  and  Con- 
structive Machinists  whom  the  School  will  turn 
out,  but  a humbler  class  for  the  lower  grades  of 
industrial  work.  Be  it  so  ; but  if  so  let  that  fact 
be  fully  understood,  and  it  will  give  rise  to  no 
heart-burning  and  disappointment  hereafter.  But 
there  arises  the  question  why,  if  that  be  the  only 
object  of  a Technical  School,  should  the  Govern- 
ment interfere  with  the  existing  arrangements  in 
the  Government  Factory  and  the  Railway  Yard. 
No  workshop  training  in  a Technical  School  could 
give  the  pupils  the  same  opportunities  for  acquir- 
ing the  knowledge  and  skill  and  dexterity  to  be 
derived  from  the  special  training  which  obtains 


in  these  establishments  at  present  under  the  sti- 
mulus and  pressure  of  work  which  has  to  be 
completed  in  limited  periods  of  time. 

Again,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Technical 
School  may  do  good  and  useful  work  in  improving 
and  developing  the  trades,  like  the  Industrial 
Schools  in  Kandy  and  Haputale  and  at  Wellawatte. 

Perhaps  so.  On  this  point  I would  rather  not 
venture  an  opinion.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  only  Schools  of  the  kind  which 
exist  in  Europe,  known  as  Trade  Schools,  or  Ap- 
prenticeship Schools,  arose  from  the  failure  of  the 
old  apprenticeship  system,  while  here  it  continues 
in  full  force  to  this  day,  nurtured  by  the  caste 
systems  which  prevail,  and  the  tendency  to  recog- 
nise craftsmanship  ns  an  hereditary  talent.  Be- 
sides, the  same  deep-rooted  caste  prejudices  which 
exist  among  the  Sinhalese  and  Tamils,  and  the 
foolish  ideas  which  prevail  among  certain  classes 
of  the  Burgher  community  about  “ genteel  ” and 
“ low  ” employments,  doomed  as  they  are  to 
disappear  under  more  enlightened  views  from 
the  extension  of  education  among  the  masses, 
have  yet  to  be  taken  into  account  in  any  experi- 
ment made  in  this  direction.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered also  that  in  England  trade  is  never  taught 
in  any  Technical  School,  because  it  has  been  found 
by  experience  that  the  instruction  given  in  a 
school  workshop  under  the  best  circumstances 
can  never  compete  with  the  training  given  in  an 
actual  trade  workshop.  Three  elements,  it  has 
been  well  said,  enter  into  the  formation  of  Manual 
Skill — Speed,  Order  and  Accuracy.  Now,  in  no 
school  workshop,  where  the  stimulus  of  pressure, 
for  production  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  is 
wanting,  can  excellence  of  workmanship  combined 
with  rapidity  of  execution  be  expected,  nor  those 
habits  of  order  and  accuracy  in  the  practice  of 
trade  where  economy  of  time  and  division  of 
labor  are  essential  conditions.  Again,  as  far  as 
practical  knowledge  and  skill  go,  and  even  beauty 
of  workmanship,  1 believe  our  carpenters  and 
masons,  our  jewellers  and  cabinet-makers,  our 
basket-weavers  and  lace-manufacturers  can  hold 
their  own  with  any  foreign  workmen.  Their 
chief  defects  arise  from  the  imperfection  of  the 
tools  and  materials  which  they  use,  from  too 
slavish  an  adherence  to  the  traditions  of  their 
art,  from  ignorance  of  the  scientific  principles 
which  underlie  the  operations  of  their  craft,  from 
inability  to  adapt  themselves  readily  to  the 
constantly  changing  demands  of  fashion,  and 
generally  a want  of  inventive  genius  and  artistic 
taste.  In  all  these  respects  a Technical  School 
may  be  able  to  introduce  great  improvements, 
provided  the  right  sort  of  teachers  could  be  pro- 
cured and  the  right  class  of  pupils. 

Again,  the  establishment  of  an  Art  School  has 
been  proposed  as  a possible  solution  of  thedifficulty. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  a short  time  more  when 
Drawing  is  made  an  obligatory  subject  here,  as  it 
should  be,  and  as  it  is  according  to  the  Revised  Code 
in  England,  Drawing  masters  will  be  required  to  a 
very  great  extent,  far  beyond  what  local  talent 
could  supply  at  the  present  time.  And  the  Techni- 
cal School  will  be  fulfilling  a very  useful  function  if 
it  could  only  facilitate  in  this  way  the  training  of  Art 
teachers  for  the  Elementary  Schools.  Mr.  Leland, 
the  great  American  educational  reformer,  whose 
success  in  the  management  of  Infant  Manual 
Training  Schools  has  been  almost  phenomenal,  has 
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given  it  as  his  opinion  derived  from  special  ex- 
perience that  “ every  child  not  an  idiot  can  learn 
to  draw  when  properly  taught."  * And  the  import- 
ance of  universal  instruction  in  drawing  which 
Mr.  Wall  so  well  characterised  as  the  language  of 
Science,  and  it  may  be  added  of  Art  as  well,  is  a 
matter  which  admits  of  no  argument.  There  is 
scarcely  a trade  in  which  a knowledge  of  drawing 
is  not  useful.  And  apart  from  the  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  the  cultivation  of  an  testhetic  taste 
and  the  habits  of  accurate  observation  and  care- 
ful study  of  Nature  learnt  by  the  art  student, 
Art  knowledge  has  a distinct  commercial  value 
both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  commu- 
nity to  which  he  belongs.  Tha  cheapest  mate- 
rial is  rendered  valuable,  and  even  the  precious 
metals,  made  more  valuable  in  the  hands  of 
a genuine  artist.  To  encourage  Art  and  art  pro- 
ductions by  disseminating  art  teaching  all  over  the 
country  would  therefore  be  a wise  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  and  fortunately  in  this 
respect  at  least  no  difficulty  can  arise  from  the 
want  of  superior  teachers.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped 
that  Art  teaching  under  western  influences  may 
not  wholly  obliterate  and  sweep  away  the 
characteristic  artistic  taste  of  the  nation  as 
evidenced  especially  in  Jaffna  Jewellery  work,  in 
brass  chasing  and  embossing,  in  the  inlaying  in 
ivory,  in  wood  carving  &c.,  which  have  a character 
and  beauty  all  their  own,  and  -which  remain  to 
us  as  the  only  living  evidence  we  possess,  and  that 
is  worth  preserving  of  the  genius  of  an  ancient 
and  extinct  civilisation.  Mere  Science  teaching 
again,  however  important  a place  it  should 
occupy  in  a general  scheme  of  education,  would 
be  of  no  value  in  a Technical  School  whose 
essential  character  is  that  its  instruction  is  of 
a practicalqcharacter, — the  application  of  scien- 
tific principles  to  the  arts.  But  such  applica- 
tion must  be  preceded  by  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  Science  whether  included  in  the 
curriculum  of  a Technical  School,  or  provided  for 
in  a previous  course.  And  it  is  in  this  direction 
I think  that  a Technical  School  will  prove  of 
most  value,  and  I am  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Wall 
entertains  much  the  same  opinion.  The  natural 
resources  of  our  country  are  almost  boundless,  and 
except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  of  our  mineral 
productions,  and  a few,  very  few  of  our  vegetable 
products,  may  be  said  to  be  almost  unexplored. 
Glance  down  the  list  of  our  exports,  and  with 
the  exception  of  Plumbago  and  Precious  stones, 
which  represent  our  Mineral  products  and  Cinna- 
mon, Coconuts  (and  the  articles  derrved  from  the 
latter,  Oil,  Yarn,  Copperali,  Arrack),  Madder  and 
Sapanwood,  Pepper  and  Arecnnuts,  Cardamoms 
from  our  indigenous  plants,  there  is  hardly  any- 
thing else  which  finds  a place  there,  save  the 
cultivated  plants  introduced  from  other  coun- 
tries : — Tea  and  Coffee  and  Cinchona  and  Tobacco 
and  Sugar.  Now,  whatever  the  extent  of  our 
mineral  resources  may  be,  and  only  a competent 
mineralogist  can  tell  us  whether  they  are  limi- 
ted to  our  two  chief  articles  of  export,  the  vege- 
table products  which  have  been  hitherto  dis- 
covered and  utilised  are  trivial  compared  with 
the  inexhaustible  wealth  which  Nature  has  boun- 
tifully provided  for  our  use.  The  plants  which 


* An  Infant  School  in  Paris  teaches  drawing  to 
all  the  children— aged  from  4 to  6 years  only. 


are  useful  as  sources  of  food  and  clothing  and 
building  material  and  furniture,  which  furnish 
medicine,  and  oils,  and  gums,  and  resins,  and  fibres, 
and  dyes,  and  perfumes,  are  innumerable,  and  only 
await  careful  scientific  research  and  proper  tech- 
nical manipulation  to  yield  an  immense  harvest. 
It  is  in  the  study  of  the  economic  uses  of  plants, 
in  the  application  of  chemical  science  to  our 
natural  products  to  determine  their  uses  and  com- 
mercial value,  and  the  elaboration  and  invention 
of  means  by  which  tlieir  most  valuable  ingre- 
dients can  be  extracted,  (all  processes  comprised 
under  the  term  technology),  that  I think  the 
widest  and  most  important  field  lies  for  technical 
education , study  and  investigation.  In  our  Agricul- 
tural School,  so  successfully  and  admirably  man- 
aged by  its  present  Principal,  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  found  to  create  a Technological  Depart- 
ment with  Museum,  Labortary,  Teaching  Ap- 
pliances and  proper  staff  of  Teachers  to  aid 
in  developed  the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 
Agriculture  properly  speaking  is  a Technological 
Science , so  that  it  would  be  quite  in  beeping 
with  its  present  place  in  a scientific  system  of 
Education  to  add  Technological  Instruction  to 
the  other  and  manifold  branches  of  Science 
which  are  being  taught  there. 

The  reorganisation  of  the  Normal  School  which 
was  suppressed  some  years  ago,  I believe,  and 
only  lately  revived  would  tend  still  further 
to  aid  in  the  extension  of  Technical  teaching 
in  the  various  Schools  of  this  land  generally, 
as  a training  in  a Technical  School  could  be 
made  an  indispensable  qualification  for  the 
masters  of  Vernacular  Schools.  Indeed  the 
entire  success  of  any  scheme  of  Technical  edu- 
cation which  is  to  embrace  the  teaching  ele- 
ment in  the  country  generally  must  depend  very 
much  on  the  organization  of  the  Normal  School.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  teachers  themselves 
will  have  first  to  be  taught,  and  a teaching  staff 
imported  mainly  from  Europe  to  inaugurate  tech- 
nical training  in  the  Normal  School  will  have  to 
be  almost  the  first  question  to  be  considered  in 
any  complete  scheme  that  may  be  formulated. 
But  both  the  Agricultural  School  and  the  Normal 
School  would  have  to  depend  for  their  regular 
supply  of  pupils  on  the  Public  or  Higher  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  and  it  is  there  that  technical 
instruction  should  really  begin.  When  the 
Revised  Education  Code  comes  into  operation  here, 
Drawing  in  all  but  infant  schools  will  become 
obligatory,  while  Manual  Instruction  will,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  find  its  place  in  the  curriculum  of 
every  public  school,  and  perhaps  also  in  the 
highest  stage  of  every  village  school.  How  far 
it  would  be  possible  to  teach  Elementary  Science 
by  means  of  object  lessons  as  is  done  in  French 
and  German  Schools  in  the  Elementary  verna- 
cular schools  here  I do  not  know,  but  I am 
glad  to  learn  that  the  plan  which  was  first 
adopted  in  India,  I believe  of  introducing  a pri- 
mary instruction  in  Science — in  Agricultural 
Science  especially,  on  account  of  the  immense 
preponderance  of  boys  of  the  agricultural  class 
in  schools,  by  means  of  specially  prepared  text 
books  which  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary 
reading  books  in  the  various  classes — has  been 
followed  in  our  Vernacular  Schools  here  with 
very  good  results. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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ZOOLOGICAL  NOTES  FOE  AGRICULTURAL 
STUDENTS. 

Having  traced  the  life  history  of  the  tapeworms 
(Taniada)  we  may  name  some  of  the  common 
species  of  tapeworm  and  consider  their  impor- 
tance to  the  agricultural  student.  Before  doing 
so  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  term  11  hydatid  ” 
is  applied  to  the  scolex  or  cystic  form  of  the 
tapeworm.  Tania  Echinococcus  is  a tape  worm 
occurring  in  the  dog,  its  hydatid  ( Echinococcus 
veterinoruni ) being  found  in  all  animals  and  in 
man  : Tania  ccenurus  also  occurs  in  the  dog.  and 
its  hydatid  (Cart  ur  us  cerebralis')  is  found  in  the 
sheep  and  ox,  and  occasionally  in  man;  the 
Tania  marginata  occurs  in  the  cystic  or  hydatid 
form  as  Cysticercus  tennuicollis  in  the  sheep,  ox, 
and  occasionally  in  other  animals  also  ; Tan  a ser- 
rata  of  the  dog  gives  rise  to  the  hydatid  cysticercus 
pisiformis  in  the  rabbit ; the  Tania  solium  of  man 
causes  the  hydatid  cysticercus  cellulosa  found 
in  the  pig  ; and  the  Tania  mediocanellata  of  mail 
is  produced  by  the  hydatid  Cysticercus  bovis  in  the 
ox.  These  are  only  some  individuals  of  the  tape- 
worm family.  Though  the  tapeworm  Tania  echrno- 
cccus  is  itself  the  smallest  and  most  insignificant 
of  the  species,  its  hydatid,  E.  veterinoruni  is  the 
most  universally  distributed  of  all  hydatids,  and 
from  a sanitary  point  of  view  at  least,  it  is  the  most 
important.  The  hydatid  is  found  mainly  in  the 
liver  and  in  the  lungs  of  cattle,  more  frequently  in 
adults  and  in  the  aged  than  in  young  animals. 
Horses,  sheep  and  pigs  and  other  small  animals  suffer 
in  a much  smaller  degree  than  do  cattle.  The 
hydatids  may  be  in  the  form  of  simple  cysts  con- 
taining apparently  a clean  serum,  they  may 
assume  the  form  of  multiple  cysts  formed  in  the 
interior  of  a primary  cyst,  or  there  may  be 
several  cysts  developed  from  the  exterior  of  a 
primary  one.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
formation  they  contain  a limpid  fluid  which 
if  set  at  rest  in  a glass  vessel  sometimes  deposits 
a fine  sediment  resembling  grains  of  fine  sand, 
each  one  of  which  will  be  found  on  microscopic 
examination  to  represent  an  embryonic  tapeworm. 
In  the  advanced  stages  of  their  growth  these 
cysts  undergo  degeneration  and  become  of  a 
yellow  colour  and  opaque,  a large  portion  of 
their  contents  becoming  absorbed.  In  this  state 
they  may  be  mistaken  for  tuberculosis.  The 
existence  of  these  hydatids  in  any  organ 
warrants  its  condemnation  as  an  article  of  food, 
as  though  no  direct  harm  can  accrue  from  its  con- 
sumption by  man,  the  idea  of  eating  such 
organs  is  repulsive,  and  a vast  amount  of  in- 
direct harm  may  be  produced  by  allowing  such 
organs  to  be  used  for  feeding  dogs,  as  the 
tapeworm  is  thereby  perpetuated  in  the  intes- 
tines of  these  animals  and  the  segments  of 
the  worm  passing  out  with  the  fteces  may  con- 
taminate food.  The  presence  of  these  hydatids 
in  large  numbers  in  the  structures  of  important 
organs  may  by  pressure  or  by  setting  up  chronic 
inflammation  so  far  interfere  with  or  even 
annihilate  the  functions  of  the  organs  as  to 
bring  about  marked  changes  in  the  flesh  ; thus 
if  the  liver  is  largely  invaded  jaundice,  ema- 
ciation and  dropsy  may  be  present ; if  the  lungs’ 
oxidation  is  interfered  with  and  the  flesh 
becomes  dark  ; if  the  kidneys  uraemia,  dropsy  &c. 
may  result. 


The  Canurus  cerebralis  or  many-headed  hydatid 
is  found  mainly  in  the  brain  and  the  'spinal 
canal  of  the  ox  and  sheep  (mostly  in  young 
animals.)  It  is  occasionally  found  in  the  muscles 
of  animals  and  has  been  discovered  in  those  of 
man.  Its  progenitor  is  the  Tania  ccenurus  of 
the  dog.  In  the  early  stages  it  does  not  produce 
any  important  effects,  but  if  allowed  to  increase 
in  size  and  to  cause  absorption  of  the  brain 
structure,  the  host  rapidly  emaciates,  becomes 
anaemic,  exhibits  symptoms  of  brain  derange- 
ment, and  in  the  end  dies  from  inanition  or 
exhaustion.  Though  no  deleterious  effects  are 
directly  produced  on  the  flesh,  indirect  harm 
may  result  in  advanced  cases  from  the  innu- 
tritions quality  of  the  flesh.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  Echinococcus  much  may  be  done  to  diminish 
the  prevalence  of  this  tapeworm  by  adopting 
the  plan  of  destroying  the  bladder  worm  when 
it  is  removed  from  the  host  instead  of  throwing 
j it,  as  is  often  done,  to  the  dogs,  or  allowing 
! it  to  lie  about  tor  these  animals  to  pick 
J up  and  devour,  thus  perpetuating  the  tapeworm 
in  their  own  intestines. 


CATTLE:  AND  THE  NEED  OF  A PROPER 
SYSTEM  FOR  VETERINARY  WORK. 


Says  the  Indian  Agriculturist: — In  order  to 
calm  the  anxiety  of  the  public  respecting  the 
consumption  of  milk  from  diseased  cows,  the 
French  authorities  have  passed  a law  requiring 
Paris  dairymen  henceforth,  when  stocking  their 
sheds,  to  produce  a certificate  from  the  official 
veterinary  surgeon  in  whose  district  the  animal 
has  been  purchased,  that  the  milch  cow  is  free 
from  organic  disease.  They  must  also  advise  the 
similar  officials  in  the  city  of  the  arrival  of  the 
purchase.  As  a further  protection  all  dairy  cattle 
are  to  be  inspected  monthly  by  the  Government 
veterinary  surgeon,  who  is  also  empowered  to 
report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  cow 
stables  and  surroundings.  These  measures  are 
not  untimely  in  presence  of  the  heavy  human 
mortality  from  tuberculous  affections,  of  the 
increasing  use  of  milk  as  a diet,  and  of  the 
communication  of  tuberculosis  from  the  milk 
from  diseased  cows — a fact  now  placed  beyond 
controversy'.  More  careful  inspection  of  Indian 
dairies,  especially  in  large  cities,  is  very- 
necessary'. 

Here  is  an  excellent  precedent  for  our  own 
authorities  to  follow,  now  that  we  have  a 
Colonial  Veterinary  Surgeon  who  is  not  over 
burdened  with  work,  and  no  doubt  is  anxious 
to  have  some  regular  duties  to  perform,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  an  opportunity  of  showing 
some  good  results  of  his  labour.  At  present  we 
believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Sanitary  Officer  to 
inspect  diseased  cattle  and  visit  cattle  sheds 
within  Municipal  limits.  Now  apart  from  the 
fact  that  the  time  of  that  officer  is  sufficiently 
occupied  with  looking  after  the  sanitation  of  the 
town  and  the  health  of  the  public,  he  will  no 
doubt  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  subject  of  cattle 
and  their  diseases  is  foreign  to  his  province,  and 
one  to  which  he  has  had  no  opportunity  of  giving 
any  special  attention.  The  late  Attapattu  Muda- 
liyar  was  well  known  to  be  most  zealous  for  the 
suppression  of  cattle  disease  and  the  proper 
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treatment  and  housing  of  cattles.  No  one  was 
more  ardent  than  he  in  ferretting  out  diseased 
stock  and  tracing  sources  of  infection  where 
such  existed,  and  stating  the  results  of  his 
enquiries  in  full  reports.  Now  if  his  successor — 
if  there  be  one — has  as  much  experience  as  the  late 
Mr.  Dassanayake  Mndaliyar,  and  if  he  he  instructed 
to  furnish  all  reports  concerning  cattle,  direct 
to  the  Veterinary  Surgeon  and  not  through  half 
a dozen  officials  (owing  to  which  procedure  the 
cattle,  like  the  poor  old  King  of  Spain,  are  left  in  a 
dying  condition,  because  the  doctor  cannot  be 
summoned  before  the  usual  formalities  are 
gone  through),  we  might  see  some  good  results 
follow.  Even  in  the  case  of  an  outbreak  of  cattle 
disease  in  the  provinces  we  believe  that  the 
Veterinary  Surgeon  is  summoned  after  much 
delay  caused  by  official  formality,  and  often 
after  the  outbreak  has  spent  its  force  and 
worked  its  havoc.  But  to  return  to  the  subject 
of  the  inspection  of  cattle  (especially  dairy  stock) 
in  Colombo ; we  would  strongly  urge  that  this 
part  of  the  Sanitary  Officer’s  duties  should  be 
delegated  to  the  Veterinary  Surgeon  with  whom 
Municipal  inspectors  and  policemen,  both  of 
whom  have  special  facilities  for  detecting  con- 
cealed cases  of  disease,  should  be  directed  to  com- 
municate. Moreover,  if  the  Veterinary  Surgeon 
could  also  find  time  to  periodically  inspect 
the  cattle  and  carcases  at  the  slaughterhouses, 
the  result  would  be  a direct  advantage  to  the 
public,  and  the  slaughterhouse-keepers  will 
before  long  be  adepts  in  the  art  of  inspecting 
cattle  intended  for  the  slaughter,  and  meat  for 
food.  These  are  matters  that  should  have  had 
attention  before  the  arrival  of  the  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  but  it  is  not  too  late  to  make  the  in- 
novation even  now. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  advertisement 
that  appeared  in  the  local  papers  announcing  that 
the  Veterinary  Surgeon  was  prepared  to  treat  sick 
cattle  at  the  School  of  Agriculture.  While  there  is 
no  denying  that  the  wording  of  the  notice  was  not 
sufficiently  explicit  and  not  such  as  would  have 
been  adopted  by  one  who  knew  the  people  of 
the  country,  it  was  of  course  perfectly  evident 
that  only  cattle  suffering  from  ailments  other 
than  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  were  called 
for.  So  far,  however,  from  cattle  affected  with 
the  latter  description  of  disease  being  (as  we 
feared  might  be  the  case,  through  misunderstand- 
ing) brought  to  the  school,  no  cattle  owners 
with  sick  animals  have  yet  come  in  answer  to  the 
invitation. 


GENERAL  ITEMS. 


In  a contribution  to  our  columns  some  months 
ago,  “ W.  A.  I).  S.  ” brought  to  our  notice  the  fact 
that  while  buffalo  milk  was  held  in  high  esteem 
in  Bombay,  it  was  looked  down  upon  in  Ceylon. 
Why  this  prejudice  against  buffalo  milk  should 
be  so  strong  in  Ceylon  it  is  difficult  to  say  ; the 
antipathy  is  founded  on  no  good  grounds,  and 
is  probably  hereditary,  for  buffalo  milk  by 
no  means  merits  the  gastronomic  ostracism  that 
has  been  meted  out  to  it  by  Colombo  house- 
holders. True,  it  contains  a larger  precentage  of 
fat  than  cows  milk  does,  and  hence  is  less 
digestive  than  the  latter,  but  being  as  it  is  of  high 
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nutritive  quality,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  objected  to  as  an  ingredient  of  an  adult’s  diet. 
As  may  be  expected  buffalo  milk  is  well  adapted 
for  butter-making  purposes,  and  an  English  dairy 
expert  travelling  in  India,  lately  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  there  is  no  superior  animal  to  the 
buffalo  as  a butter-producer  not  excepting  the 
best  dairy  breeds  in  England;  Not  very  many 
years  ago  buffalo  butter  was  extensively  used  in 
Ceylon,  but  even  the  butter  of  the  buffalo  is  now 
coming  to  be  tabooed.  It  may  have  a flavour 
peculiar  to  itself,  but  considering  that  it  costs 
under  R1  a pound,  it  certainly  deserves  to  1* 
used  more  generally.  How  few  people  care  to  think 
what  fat  they  are  eating — certainly  not  the  fat  of 
milk — in  the  highly  anatto-coloured  prepa- 
rations that  they  buy  in  tins  ? 


Our  last  number  contained  a further  contribution 
from  our  correspondest  “ B.”  on  the  subject  of  a 
substitute  for  cattle-manure.  As  for  the  gas  liquor 
from  our  gas  works,  it  is,  we  believe,  allowed  to  run 
to  waste  for  want  of  local  enterprise  among 
landowners  in  the  suburbs  of  Colombo.  The 
manufacture  of  the  valuable  sulphate  of 
ammonia  would  seem  to  be  impracticable  from 
the  fact  that  Sulphuric  acid  cannot  be  had  at  a 
price  low  enough  to  warrant  its  use  in  the 
process,  and  that  sulphates  are  rare  minerals  in 
the  Island.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  Thomas- 
slag,  sold  in  England  for  £2  or  £2  os.  a ton  has 
yet  reached  Ceylon.  The  suggestion  we  threw 
out  that  coconut  fibre  dust  might  be  dessicated 
to  drive  off  excess  of  moisture  was  made  with 
the  idea  that  a short  heating  in  a roughly-con- 
structed stove  might  be  found  a cheaper  means 
than  the  employment  of  machinery  for  exerting 
pressure.  It  does  not  appear  likely  that  slight 
pressure  by  means  of  the  apparatus  described 
“ B.”  will  drive  out  any  appreciable  amount  of 
moisture,  but  the  experiment  is  worth  trying. 
The  action  of  coir  dust  will  certainly  be  advan- 
tageous on  both  sandy  and  stiff  soils,  as  giving 
body  to  the  former  and  improving  the  texture  of 
the  latter.  We  thank  our  correspondent  for  the 
compliment  he  pays  us  when  suggesting  that  we, 
ourselves,  should  undertake  the  experiment  to 
test  the  comparative  merits  of  cattle-manure 
and  coir  dust- guano  compost.  If  we  had  the 
facilities  and  the  encouragement  for  so  doing, 
we  would  before  now  have  tried  many  ex- 
periments in  addition  to  the  one  suggested. 
Our  sphere  of  usefulness  has  been  limited  for 
us,  at  least  so  far  as  agricultural  work  is 
concerned.  We  shall,  however,  remember  the 
hint  thrown  out  and  make  an  effort  to  carry  it 
out  whenever  opportunity  offers. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a copy  of  the  2nd  edition 
of  Professor  Walley’s  “ Practical  Guide  to  Meat- 
Inspection.’'  The  volume  is  handsomely  got  up 
and  contains  42  illustrations  which  greatly 
enhance  the  value  of  the  book.  We  hope  to 
refer  to  the  work  at  greater  length  in  a future 
issue. 

The  Agricultural  information  leaflet  published 
in  Sinhalese,  and  issued  from  the  School  of 
Agriculture  is  now  edited  by  Mr.  J.  Rodrigo,  2nd 
Assistant  at  the  School.  The  publication  is 
highly  appreciated,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact; 
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that  over  5,000  copies  are  issued  every  month, 
and  that  the  number  of  subscribers  is  increasing. 

Abriis  Precat orius,  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  some  time  ago  as  “ the  weather  plant  ” 
or  vegetable  barometer,  has  now  been  found  to 
supply  in  its  seeds  the  poison  used  by  the 
natives  of  India  for  poisoning  cattle  for 
their  hides.  The  Indian  Agriculturist  describes 
the  preparation  of  this  poison  as  follows:  — 
The  seed,  is  first  pounded  and  kneaded  into 
paste,  and  is  made  to  adhere  to  some  tiny  little 
pegs  made  of  bamboo.  With  these  little  pins,  so 
poisoned,  they  pierce  the  cow’s  hide  in  two  or 
three  places,  and  let  her  go.  The  cow  dies  in 
less  than  an  hour.  The  Assistant  Surgeon  of 
Jamni,  an  intelligent  officer  who  had  some  cases 
of  cows  so  poisoned  brought  to  him,  states  that 
the  symptoms  displayed  by  cows  poisoned  with 
these  pins  (sootarie)  are  just  like  those  of  snake- 
bite. The  liooch  poison,  when  taken  internally, 
has  however  been  found  to  be  uninjurious, 
and  another  extraordinary  fact  said  to  be  dis- 
covered is  that  a cow  treated  inwardly  with 
certain  preparations  of  the  hooch  poison  becomes 
proof  against  being  poisoned  by  subsequent  pin 
punctures.  How  long  the  effect  of  a dose  of  this 
hooch  decoction  is  likely  to  last  has  not  yet  been 
discovered.  Should  the  experiment  now  being 
conducted  by  the  Assistant  Surgeon  be  found 
efficacious  in  cases  of  cattle-poisoning,  it  is 
argued  that  it  may  prove  efficacious  in  the 
analogous  case  of  snake-poisoning  as  well. 
The  plant  is  known  among  the  Sinhalese  as 
Olinda  toel , and  the  seed  are  familiar  as  “ Kon- 
damanee,”  which  owing  to  their  pretty  red  and 
black  colour  are  used  as  ornaments. 

We  have  received  from  the  Secretary  for 
Agriculture,  Brisbane,  another  bag  of  Australian 
salt-bush  seed  ( Atriplex  nummularia)  ( which 
did  not  succeed  with  us  at  the  first  trial),  for 
further  experiment. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  in  India  that 
the  planting  of  the  Rain-tree  ( Pithecolobhnn 
Saman ) is  a most  effectual  means  of  improving 


the  character  of  land  rendered  sterile  owing  to 
saline  efflorescences. 


Latliyrus  Sylvestris  lias  been  proved  to  be  a 
complete  failure  in  the  North-Western  Provinces, 
India.  The  description  of  its  weakly  growth 
and  final  dying-out  as  given  in  the  report  of  the 
Director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  there,  reminds 
us  of  our  own  experience  of  this  much-lauded 
plant.  An  advertisement  sheet  has  just  reached 
us  from  F.  E.  Clotton  of  High  Holborn. 
London,  in  which  he  describes  L.  Sylvestris 
as  growing  any  where  (even  on  sandhills  and 
desert  places),  lasting  50  years,  standing  the 
severest  drought,  and  yielding  a clear  profit  of 
£20  an  acre.  His  price  for  a pound  of  seed 
is  £2  2s.  We  can  only  say  that  either  the  seed 
sent  to  the  East  is  not  genuine,  or  the  plant 
is  not  suited  to  this  part  of  the  tropical  zone. 

The  students  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  paid 
two  or  three  visits  to  the  Dematagoda 
Slaughterhouse  in  company  with  Mr.  Lye,  who 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Sanitary  Officer 
has  had  special  conveniences  allowed  him  for 
carrying  on  his  demonstrations  to  the  students. 

The  Veterinary  Surgeon  was  lately  away  in  the 
Kurunegala  and  Anuradhapura  Districts,  where  an 
outbreak  of  cattle  disease  required  his  presence. 

The  subjects  of  the  Marsh  lectures  that  have 
been  delivered  up  to  date  are:  Food  and  Food. 
Stuffs  (Dr.  Fernando),  Electricity  for  Lighting 
Purposes  (Dr.  Pinto),  Public  Health  and  Personal 
Hygiene  (Dr.  Vanderstraaten),  Bleaching  and 
Bleaching  Agents  (Mr.  C.  Drieberg),  and  Printing 
(Mr.  G.  J.  A.  Skeen).  H.  E.  the  Governor  and 
Lady  Havelock  were  present  at  the  lectures  on 
Electricity  and  Printing. 

Some  “Jowari"  seed  sent  to  us  by  Major 
General  la  Touche  has  come  up  well  and  the 
plants  are  now  in  ear.  We  owe  our  best  thanks 
to  Messrs.  Miller  & Co.  for  another  parcel  of 
vegetable  seeds, 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION— ITS  AIMS 
AND  METHODS. 

{Concluded  from  page  87.) 

HAVE  already  shewn  you  how  it 
is  possible  to  combine  Elementary 
with  technical  teaching,  as  in  the 
Glen  Allen  School,  even  for  boys  of 
6 or  7.  I do  not  see  why  it  should 
not  be  done  here.  But  I have  no  desire  to  encroach 
on  the  province  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  very  many  innovations  which  I should 
like  to  see  introduced  into  our  school  system  of 
education,  i.e.,  the  bifurcation  of  classes  as  in 
Germany  and  Italy  into  a classical  and  scientific 
side,  the  establishment  of  Kindergarten  schools 
all  over  the  island,  the  institution  of  at  least  one 
Manual  Training  School  in  which  the  American 
system  of  combining  instruction  in  Science  and 
Literature  with  training  in  Drawing,  Modell- 
ing, Wood-carving  and  Workshop  Practice  could 
receive  a fair  trial — these  and  other  such  matters 
I refrain  from  entering  on  here  for  much  the 
same  reason — not  to  speak  of  tin;  lateness  of 
the  hour. 

I cannot  conclude  this  part  of  my  subject 
without  reference  to  two  papers  which  I hold 
in  my  hand : one,  a rather  elaborate  scheme  for 
Technical  Education  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Marsh,  the 
organiser  of  the  present  series  of  lectures,  so  fin- 
back as  1876  ; the  other  a provisional  scheme  for 
a Technical  School  by  Mr.  Wall,  thoroughly  prac- 
tical, and  built  almost  on  the  same  lines  as  those 
followed  in  the  American  Manual  Training  schools, 
but  wanting  the  combination  of  Scientific  and 
Literary  coursesof  instruction  with  Art  Training  and 
Workshop  Practice  which  forms  such  an  essential 


feature  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Marsh’s  paper,  originaily 
published  by  the  local  Education  Department, 
has  been  reprinted  in  a recent  number  of  the 
Literary  Register,  and  as  a thoughtful  well- 
matured  proposal  for  the  introduction  and  en- 
couragement of  Technical  Education  in  all  the 
schools  throughout  the  Island,  showing  besides 
a clear  appreciation  of  the  industrial  needs  of  the 
country,  and  a wise  provision  of  the  growing  im- 
portance of  Technical  Institution  16  years  ago, 
when  there  was  barely  any  public  interest  aroused 
on  the  subject  even  in  England,  I have  no  doubt 
it  will  receive  due  consideration  from  the  Govern- 
ment in  any  scheme  that  my  be  organised  for 
Technical  Teaching  in  our  public  schools.  I 
regret  that  the  lateness  of  the  hour  as  well  as  the 
limits  of  my  lecture  preclude  me  from  reviewing 
either  of  these  papers  here  ; but  as  they  are  both 
accessible  to  the  public,  I would  commend  them 
to  your  attention  as  well  deserving  of  careful 
persual. 

And  now  to  come  to  a conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter.  The  problem  of  Technical  Education  for 
the  people  of  this  country  cannot,  in  my  opinion, 
be  solved  by  any  slavish  imitation  of  Western 
institutions,  however  successfully  conducted 
elsewhere.  The  method  of  education  adopted 
must  suit  the  genius  loci — the  character  and  apti- 
tudes of  the  people  as  well  as  the  resources 
and  needs  of  the  country.  Any  complete  scheme 
of  Technical  Education  will  have  to  begin  by 
modifying  the  instruction  given  to  the  children 
in  our  Elementary  and  Higher  schools.  Our 
schools  are  in  one  sense  already  technical  in 
that  the  majority  of  the  children  are  prepared 
(if  the  present  one-sided  grammar  school  training 
can  be  said  to  be  preparatory  in  any  sense)  for 
the  so-called  liberal  professions.  Let  them  be- 
come avowedly  and  distinctly  technical,  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  word,  i.e.,  preparatory  for 
special  callings  in  after  school  life. 

Let  us  recognize  the  fact  that  the  classical 
system  of  our  public  schools,  however  suited 
as  a preparatory  training  for  the  Universities 
and  for  the  learned  professions,  is  a stupid 
and  senseless  method  as  regards  the  majority 
of  our  boys  who  will  have  to  fight  the  battle 
of  life,  notin  the  ranks  of  the  learned  professions 
but  in  the  overcrowded  fields  of  productive 
toil  and  industry.  Let  us  recognize  the  fact  that 
this  system  has  been  denounced  by  the  oldest 
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educationalists  of  the  day — Huxley  and  Spencer 
and  Playfair  and  a host  of  other  authorities — 
as  “bookish,”  “unpractical,”  “ one-sided,”  “ aim- 
less,” and  altogether  unsuited  to  the  industrial 
needs  of  the  present  day.  Could  there  be  a more 
sweeping  condemnation  of  the  classical  system 
of  teaching  that  obtains  in  the  public  schools  in 
England — of  which  our  best  schools  are  but  a poor 
copy — than  that  pronounced  by  Canon  Farrar? 
In  a lecture  delivered  before  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, Canon  Farrar,  once  Headmaster  of  Har- 
row, and  for  1,3  years  a classical  teacher, 
thus  expresses  his  deliberate  opinion,  arrived  at 
in  the  teeth  of  the  strongest  possible  bins  and 
prejudice  in  the  opposite  direction — arrived  at 
with  the  fullest  possible  knowledge  of  every 
single  argument  which  may  be  urged  on  the  other 
side.  “ I must  avow,”  he  says,  “my  distinct  convic- 
tion that  our  present  system  of  exclusively  classi- 
cal education  as  a whole,  and  carried  on  as  we  do 
carry  it  on,  is  a deplorable  failure.  I say  it, 
knowing  that  the  words  are  strong  words,  but 
not  without  having  considered  them  well.  1 say 
it  because  that  system  has  been  weighed  in 
the  balance  and  found  wanting.  It  is  no 
epigrum  but  a simple  fact  to  say  that  classical 
education  neglects  all  the  powers  of  some  minds 
and  some  of  the  powers  of  all  minds.” 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  disparage  the  education 
to  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  circum- 
stance, I owe  my  present  position  and  even  the 
honor  of  appearing  before  you  today  as  a Marsh 
Lecturer.  I am  not  so  ungrateful  to  my  Alma 
Mater  as  to  desire  to  lower  by  a single  atom  the 
standard  of  classical  teaching  in  the  only  Govern- 
ment High  School  we  possess — the  Roynl  College. 
But  while  retaining  the  present  curriculum  for  the 
highest  forms  which  comprise  perhaps  most  of 
the  boys  who  are  preparing  for  the  Universities 
or  for  a liberal  profession,  I see  no  reason  why 
every  boy  should  be  passed  through  the  same 
mill  whatever  his  future  destination.  The  old 
plea  which  was  accepted  hitherto  ns  sufficient 
to  justify  the  retention  of  an  exclusively  classical, 
or  a combined  classical  and  literary  training — 
namely,  its  value  as  the  only  known  means  of 
intellectual  discipline- — does  not  hold  any  longer. 
Science*.  Art  and  even  Manual  Training  has 
been  found  to  answer  equally  well  in  a vast 
number  of  schools  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
as  a means  of  intellectual  training,  aye,  and  even 
superior  to  the  classical  system  in  many  respects, 
since  they  embrace  a harmonious  all  round  educa- 
tion fitted  to  cultivate  all  the  powers  of  body 
and  mind  equally,  while  the  latter  stimulates 
and  exercises  but  a few  of  the  mental  faculties 
only. — memory  and  imagination  and  reason. 

But  a very  small  proportion  of  the  boys  of 
our  schools  can  hope  to  enter  the  learned  pro- 
fessions or  proceed  to  complete  their  Collegiate 
education  at  a University,  and  already  the  cry 
is  heard  on  every  side  that  the  professions  are 
over-crowded.  The  same  complaint  is  made  with 
regard  to  the  Clerical  Service,  in  Mercantile 
Offices,  in  Banking  Establishments.  The  supply 
is  even  greater  than  the  demand,  salaries  are 
cut  down  almost  to  starvation  point,  and  in 
the  keen  competition  for  the  smallest  vacant 
office  the  worst  passions  are  aroused,  while  the 
man  who  is  most  to  bo  pitied  is  the  one  whose 
Jot  is  envied  most  by  Ids  unlucky  competitors, 


the  respectable  clerk  or  book-keeper  who  has  to 
keep  up  a decent  appearance  and  provide  for  his 
family  on  the  salary  of — a butler  ! 1 who  have  had 
more  opportunities  perhaps  than  any  one  else  in 
this  room  to  know  what  hardships  and  misery 
are  being  silently  undergone  by  hundreds  of 
families  in  our  midst,  with  the  bread-winner  thrown 
out  of  employment  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
or  striving  desperately  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together  on  a miserable  pittance,  thanks  to  the 
cast-iron  system  of  education  which  sends  him 
out  into  the  world  with  no  better  preparation 
for  the  work  of  life  than  a knowledge  of  the 
three  R’s — the  only  working  tools  he  possesses, 
or  at  most  a smattering  of  “ little  Latin  and  less 
Greek,”  I cannot  find  words  strong  enough  to 
express  my  burning  sense  of  indignation  at  the 
cruel  wrong  and  injustice  done  to  our  children 
by  the  perpetuation  of  our  unpractical,  aimless, 
antiquated  and  altogether  defective  system  of 
teaching. 

When  will  our  teachers  and  educational  re- 
formers recognize  that  the  object  of  true  education 
is  not  mental  discipline  only,  but  a prepara- 
tion for  the  whole  work  of  life,  needing  the 
cultivation  of  all  the  faculties  and  powers  of 
body  and  mind — that  the  end  to  be  attained  is 
not  culture  merely  but  practical  porcet — not  dead 
knowledge  crammed  from  books  but  living  know- 
ledge derived  from  life  and  experience  ? 

All  education  is  development  it  is  true ; but 
the  mistake  generally  made  is  to  limit  it  to 
mental  development,  and  to  ignore  what  should 
properly  precede  and  follow',  mental  training — 
physical  development.  The  unfolding  of  the 
orgausof  the  senses  and  the  powers'  of  the  body,  and 
manual  culture  or  skill  in  handling  and  dexterity 
in  the  use  of  tools  when  these  powers  and  organs 
are  sufficiently  developed  to  act  as  fit  instruments 
for  the  mind,  leading  to  creative  power  and  con- 
structive activity  ; thirdly,  aesthetic  training  or  the 
development  of  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  a 
perception  of  the  laws  of  Rhythm  and  Harmony 
comprised  in  Drawing  and  Painting  and  Music ; 
fourthly,  scientific  training,  to  satisfy  the  craving 
to  know'  to  search  into  the  causes  of  things,  to  in- 
quire into  the  meaning  of  things,  into  the  Nature 
and  uses  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Universe,  and 
from  the  world  of  Nature  around  us  to  the  world 
of  Nature  within, — to  the  study  of  humanity  and 
through  various  stages  to  the  study  of  self-con- 
sciousness and  the  consciousness  of  the  Divine. 

It  may  be  long  before  our  present  school  sys- 
tem w'ill  be  reorganized  in  accordance  with  the 
teachings  of  Science  : but  would  it  be  too  much 
to  expect  such  a modification  in  our  existing 
school  curricula  ns  to  establish  at  least  a relation- 
ship between  school  work  and  the  occupations  of 
after  school  life.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
introduce  elementary  technical  instruction  into 
every  elementary  school  including  Drawiug,  Phy- 
sical Drill,  Gardening  and  Singing  Object  lessons 
in  elementary  science  and  elementary  wroodwrork, 
such  as  the  Sloyd  or  Swedish  system,  so  success- 
fully introduced  into  English  schools,  and  as  I 
know  even  into  very  many  girls’  schools  ? The 
same  or  similar  studies  but  in  more  advanced 
stages  could  be  carried  successively  and  continu- 
ously through  each  class  and  division  of  each 
school  to  the  highest  forms  of  the  highest  schools. 
While  a Manual  Training  school  in  wffiich  chil- 
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dren  leaving  the  Elementary  or  Public  school  at 
13  or  14,  could  continue  for  3 years  to  receive 
general  instruction  in  Literature,  Mathematics, 
or  Science,  and  special  instruction  in  commercial 
subjects  in  a Commercial  Department,  and  Art 
Training  (Drawing,  Carving,  Modelling)  in  an  Art 
Class,  with  workshop  practice  for  all  would  form 
an  intermediate  stage  leading  up  to  the  Technical 
School  or  School  of  Technology  whenever  it  be 
founded.  With  Science  and  Art  and  Technology 
entering  into  the  teaching  of  all  the  schools,  with 
the  education  of  the  hand  and  the  eye  supple- 
menting the  education  of  the  mind,  with  special 
schools  for  furthering  Scientific  Instruction,  Art 
Training,  and  Technological  teaching  1 can  con- 
ceive of  no  better  provision  for  Technical  Education 
for  the  people,  no  scheme  which  will  specialise 
instruction  and  bring  it  within  easier  reach  of 
the  masses,  no  better  means  of  interesting  chil- 
dren in  their  school  work  and  enabling  them  to 
lead  such  full  and  rich  and  harmonious  lives  that 
“ Mind  and  soul  according  well  may  make  one 
musicfuller,  richer,  more  harmonious  than  before.” 



OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 


It  is  our  painful  duty  to  record  the  unexpected 
death  of  Sir  Samuel  Grenier,  and  to  offer  our 
deepest  sympathy  with  those  who  are  bemoaning 
his  loss.  Apart  from  the  interest  he  showed  in 
Technical  Education  in  general,  Sir  Samuel  evinced 
his  concern  in  agricultural  education  in  particular 
by  offering  a prize  to  be  competed  for  by  the 
students  of  the  School  of  Agriculture.  The 
deceased  Knight  was  more  than  once  present  at 
our  public  prize-givings,  and  also  supported  our 
Magazine.  Among  the  last,  if  not  the  last  of  public 
functions  in  which  Sir  Samuel  Grenier  took  part, 
was  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
“ Marsh  Lectures  ’ at  the  School  of  Agriculture, 
when  he  occupied  the  chair. 

By  the  time  this  number  reaches  our  subscribers, 
the  New  Year  will  be  upon  us.  To  all  we  wish  a 
year  of  happiness,  to  agriculturists  in  particular  a 
season  of  plenty  and  prosperity. 

The  virus  of  glanders  is  said  to  consist  of  a 
bacillus,  and  if  dry  may  maintain  its  vitality  for 
six  weeks,  but  in  damp  surroundings  it  perishes 
more  quickly.  Infected  horses  coughing  and 
sneezing  scatter  the  bacillus  over  the  mangers  and 
amongst  the  food  of  healthy  animals,  and  thus  it 
becomes  ingested.  Buckets,  sponges  or  even 
harness  used  for  the  sick  convey  the  virus.  The 
bacillus,  it  is  pointed  out,  thrives  best  in  close 
warm  stables,  and  finds  less  resistance  in  overtaxed 
horses,  or  those  pulled  down  by  influenza  or  other 
reducing  disease.  In  Great  Britain  glanders, 
whether  in  its  acute  stage  of  development,  or  in 
its  chronic  type  in  which  the  horse  may  be  still 
fairly  fit  for  work,  or  in  the  form  of  farcy  more  or 
less  pronounced,  must  now  not  only  be  reported 
on  pain  of  penalties,  but  any  animal  found  to  be 
diseased  by  the  Inspector  when  called  in  must  at 
once  be  slaughtered.  Infected  animals  and  those 
that  have  been  in  contact  with  them  will  in  future 
be  immediately  slaughtered,  and  half  their  values, 


not  exceeding  £20,  allowed.  Suspects  will  be  isola- 
ted, and  if  slaughtered  and  found  free  of  disease 
full  compensation  will  be  paid  for  them.  The 
requisite  funds  for  carrying  out  the  order  will 
be  obtained  from  Imperial  sources.  This  order 
firmly  and  uniformly  applied  through  the  country 
is  expected  to  exterminate  glanders  in  a little 
more  than  a year.  It  has  been  estimated  on  good 
authority  that  glanders  and  farcy  annually  kill 
in  London  alone  about  2,000  horses. 

I would  only  have  you  remember,  says  Dr.  Sims 
Woodhead,in  an  address  before  tire  Royal  Physical 
Society,  that  an  enormous  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  to  prove  that  bacteria  belong  to  the 
animal  kingdom  ; it  may,  however,  be  generally 
accepted  that  they  are  to  be  transferred  to  the 
domain  of  the  botanist.  We  must  remember, 
however,  that  they  are  of  a low  form  of  proto- 
plasm, and  tl’.at  although  in  certain  cases  they 
may  be  considered  as  having  special  functions, 
the  general  powers  of  protoplasm  are  most  strongly 
developed  in  them,  and  that  their  specific  powers 
are  more  readily  affected  than  where  develop- 
ment is  of  a higher  order. 

In  a paper  on  “ The  Utilisation  of  Waste  Produce 
of  Forests  and  Woodlands  ” in  the  last  journal  of 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  the  writer 
asks  the  question  : — “ Do  we  utilise  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  by-produce  of  the  forest  and  woodland, 
and  so  diminish  waste  and  at  the  same  time  add 
to  the  general  revenue  of  the  Forest  Department  ? 
By  waste  products  or  by-products  is  meant  any- 
thing other  than  wood,  or  of  wood  not  in  a 
condition  in  which  it  is  generally  used,  and 
includes  bark,  charcoal,  firewood,  faggots  for  house 
use  and  for  kilns,  tar,  woodspirit,  turpentine, 
rosin, acetic  acid,  sawdust,  wood-ashes,  leaf-soil,  &c. 
That  much  can  be  done  both  in  the  economy  of 
production  and  utilisation  of  waste  produce  is 
well  known  to  those  in  charge  of  woods  and 
forests;  and  where  the  by-products  cannot  well 
be  utilised  in  any  of  the  abovementioned  ways, 
better,  perhaps,  reduce  them  to  ashes,  for  by  so 
doing  insect  and  fungus  life  are  lessened,  and  a 
valuable  manure,  whether  for  grass  or  certain 
farm  and  garden  crops,  obtained  in  the  ashes 
which  are  particularly  rich  in  potash.” 

The  annual  home  supply  of  bark  in  Great  Britain 
is  estimated  at  nearly  300,000  tons,  but  in  addition 
to  this  some  30,000  tons  are  imported  from  the 
Continent.  Tanning  bark,  though  not  at  present  a 
valuable  product,  will,  it  i.s  stated,  yield  a good 
margin  of  profits  even  at  the  present  low  price  of 
£5  10s.  per  ton  for  English  bark  (oak  and  to  some 
extent  larch)  through  careful  and  judicious 
management. 


WEEDS. 


A weed  has  been  described  as  a plant  out  of 
place,  and  it  is  therefore  true  that  what  may  be  a 
weed  in  one  situation  may  be  a desirable  plant  in 
another.  The  question  has  lately  been  mooted  as 
to  whether  certain  plants  that  are  wont  to  spring 
up  continually  in  cacao,  coffee  and  tea  plantations 
are  weeds  or  useful  plants,  useful  in  the  sense 
that  they  check  wash  of  soil,  conserve  and  add  to 
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the  soil  and  its  fertility,  help  the  soil  to  retain 
rain  water,  and  lastly  when  pulled  up  and  applied 
to  the  land,  in  decaying,  enrich  it.  The  rapid 
growth  of  weeds,  says  Warrington,  will  greatly 
diminish  the  loss  of  nitrogen  by  drainage,  and  be  of 
use  in  other  ways  as  a green  crop.  When  the 
weeds  are  ploughed  in,  the  valuable  matter  stored 
up  by  them  again  becomes  available  as  plant  food. 
Here,  however,  Warrington  refers  to  the  growing 
of  weeds  on  land  not  in  crop,  or  rather  on  land 
between  the  intervals  of  cultivation.  That  it  is 
desirable  that  some  vegetation  should  grow  on  land 
in  the  absence  of  a regular  crop,  even  though 
the  clearing  of  such  when  it  has  taken  a firm 
hold  on  the  soil  entails  some  trouble,  no  one 
will  deny  ; but  the  question  with  us  as  regards 
such  perennial  growths  as  coconuts,  coffee,  tea,  &c., 
is,  whether  it  should  be  the  object  of  the  cultivator 
to  keep  his  land  always  as  clean  as  possible,  or 
whether  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  to  allow  a 
natural  crop  of  weeds  to  spring  up  and  flourish,  and 
then,  at  some  trouble  and  expense,  clear  his  land 
and  apply  the  weeds  as  manure.  In  this  con- 
nection we  may  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Holloway  who,  writing  to  the  Ceylon  Observer  on 
October  19th,  says  : — ‘‘I  have  the  pleasure  of  stating 
that  I have  tested  my  system  of  using  weeds  for  the 
saving  of  wash  and  also  as  a manure  in  the 
cultivation  of  coffee,  cinchona,  cacao  and  tea  to 
my  entire  satisfaction,  and  am  now  carrying  on 
the  same  system  on  this  estate  (Marakona  estate) 
with  marked  success  in  the  cultivation  of  cacao. 
The  record  of  this  experience  of  Mr.  Holloway  is 
most  welcome  and  useful.  Looking  at  the  natural 
conditions  under  which  weeds  grow  in  a tropical 
country  such  as  ours,  it  would  seem  that  they 
were  intended  to  serve  some  more  useful  purpose 
than  is  generally  associated,  with  them.  In  this 
country  the  natural  agents  would  seem  to  favour 
the  propagation  and  growth  of  weed  to  an 
inordinate  degree, — wind,  weather,  and  temper- 
ature assisting  to  the  fullest  extent  in  this  work 
which  is  in  a far  less  degree  favoured  by  the  same 
agents  in  temperate  climes.  No  one  can  appreciai  e 
this  difference  more  than  he  who  has  seen  the 
operation  of  weeding  in  the  course  of  cultivation 
in  a temperate  country  and  its  lasting  effect  there  ; 
and  has  subsequently  witnessed  the  weeding 
process  and  the  unsatisfactory  sequence  of  the 
labourious  operation  on  land  in  our  tropical  zone. 
There  is  another  consideration  worthy  of  the 
student  of  Agriculture,  and  that  is  that  the  decom- 
position of  weeds  when  buried  is  a much  quicker 
process  with  us  than  in  temperate  countries. 
Again,  from  the  fact  that  we-cultivate  perennials 
in  a large  measure,  we  have  better  opportunities 
for  making  use  of  this  process  of  green  manuring 
while  the  crop  is  standing  than  they  who  almost 
solely  cultivate  annuals  and  biennials,  and  nearly 
alw'ays  plants  ('seldom  or  never  shrubs  and  trees). 

These  considerations,  we  think,  would  warrant 
our  cultivators  of  strong  perennial  shrubs  and 
trees,  in  inquiring  more  closely  into  the  functions 
which  our  various  weeds  are  intended  to  fulfil  in 
agricultural  economy,  and  thus  endeavour  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  advantage  which  the  fostering 
of  weeds  would  appear  to  secure  for  them. 

We  know  of  one  of  two  agriculturists,  besides 
Mr.  Holloway,  who  believe  in  this  system  of 
leaving  their  estates  in  weeds  till  the  season 
arrives,  which  in  their  opinion  is  the  right  time 


for  their  extirpation  and  interment  ; but  Mr. 
Holloway  would  seem  to  us  not  merely  to 
have  been  satisfied  with  noting  the  effect  of 
this  treatment  of  weeds  in  general,  but  to  have 
studied  the  process  more  closely  and  to  have 
observed  that  some  weeds  which  appear  to  act 
more  beneficially  on  land  than  others,  deserve 
proportionately  to  be  treated  with  more  respect 
and  to  receive  greater  encouragement. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Holloway  well 
recognises  the  fact,  in  spite  of  his  prejudice  in 
favour  of  weeds, that  some  of  them  such  ns  “ JSluk  ” 
and  “ Atora  ” (our  tropical  couch  grasses)  which, 
owing  to  their  strong  and  rapid  growth  by  means 
of  penetrating  and  destructive  but  nearly  inde- 
structible ramifying  underground  stems,  are 
formidable  rivals  in  the  struggle  for  existence  in 
in  the  battle  of  plant-life  and  effectually  succeed 
in  arresting  the  free  and  healthy  growth  of  the 
more  useful  plants. 

One  of  the  “ weeds,”  which  Mr.  Holloways 
experience  has  proved  to  him  to  be  beneficial,  is 
the  Desmoduim,  known  and  valued  ns  a medicinal 
agent  umong  the  Sinhalese  as  undupiyali  and 
among  the  Tamils  as  sivan-coddie.  This,  Mr. 
Holloway  says,  is  in  my  opinion  the  best  of 
manurial  weeds,  as  it  requires  no  cutting  whatever 
and  makes  a thick  covering  on  the  top  of  the  soil, 
and  has  a thick  network  of  roots  under  the 

surface It  is  the  best  (of  three  named)  in 

manuring  qualities. 

Now  Mr.  Holloway,  though  as  a practical  man 
he  will  be  quite  content  with  the  results  of  his 
experience,  will  have  some  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  the  species  Desmodium  belongs  to  the  order 
of  leguminous  plants,  which  the  latest  researches 
in  agricultural  science  have  proved  to  exert  a 
most  desirable  fertilizing  influence  upon  the  soil, 
and  that  in  encouraging  its  growth  and  in 
availing  himself  of  its  benefits  as  a fertilizing 
agent,  he  is  proving  himself  a wise  and  economical 
husbandman. 


SIDA  FIBRE. 


Of  the  family  Sida  belonging  to  the  order  Mal- 
vaceae, we  have  six  members  indigenous  to  Ceylon 
viz.,  <S'.  Humilis  (Sin.  Bevila),  S'.  Mysorensis 
(Sin.  Sirivedibevila),  S.  Spinoza,  S.  Carpinifolia 
S.  Rhombifolia  (Sin.  Kotiknn-bevila)  with  a variety 
S.  Rhomboidea,  and  S.  Cordifolia  (Sin.  Binbe- 
wila).  The  first,  second,  fifth,  and  sixth  are  well- 
known  in  native  medical  practice,  the  roots  and 
leaves  being  used  as  curative  agents;  but  all  these 
can  be  made  to  yield  a fine  white  fibre  which 
experts  have  pronounced  to  be  a fitting  substitute 
for  silk.  Half-a-century  ago  I)r.  Roxburgh  is  said 
to  have  described  the  various  species  of  Sida,  and 
speaking  particularly  S.  Rhombifolia  and  S.  Rhom- 
boiden , said  that  the  bark  yields  an  abundance  of 
white  delicate  flaxy  fibre.  A report  on  specimens 
of  fibre  from  these  species  was  pronounced  to 
“ much  resemble.our  best  dressed  jute.  It  is  very 
attractive  in  its  appearance;  its  silvery  bright  and 
clear  colour,  its  great  cleanliness,  and  its  excellent 
condition  are  well  exhibited, — much  better  indeed 
than  the  great  bulk  of  jute  which  is  exported  to 

Europe I think  from  the  length  of  the  staple, 

its  similarity  to  silk,  and  its  great  strength,  that 
it  would  fetch  a high  price  in  England.”  Unfortu- 
nately no  proper  trials  have  been  since  made  with 
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the  fibres  though  it  has  again  and  again  been  de- 
scribed as  of  excellent  quality.  Samples  were  sent 
from  India  to  Dundee  and  Leeds  for  trial  in  jute 
machinery,  but  the  result  of  such  trial  has  not  yet 
been  made  known. 

The  fibre-yielding  plants  of  Ceylon  are  numerous, 
but  no  final  opinions  hare  been  arrived  at  as 
to  the  value  of  the  fibre  of  such  plants  from  a com- 
mercial point  of  view ; for  their  preparation  in 
insignificant  quantities  in  isolated  places  by  rude 
methods,  and  as  is  generally  the  case  only  for  the 
manufacture  of  rope,  gives  us  li>ile  opportunity  of 
judging  of  its  merits  for  better  purposes.  In  this 
connection  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Goodale  in  his 
address  on  the  “ cultivated  plants  of  the  future,”  an 
abstract  of  which  appears  in  the  last  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society’s  Journal,  are  very  appropriate: 
— “ Countless  sorts  of  plunts  have  been  suggested 
as  sources  of  good  bast-fibres  for  spinning  and  for 
cordage,  and  many  of  these  make  capital  substitutes 
for  those  already  in  the  factories.  But  the  ques- 
tions of  cheapness  of  production,  and  of  subsequent 
preparation  for  use,  have  thus  far  militated  against 
success.  There  may  be  much  difference  between 
the  profits  promised  by  a laboratary  experiment, 
and  those  resulting  from  the  same  process  con- 
ducted on  a commercial  scale.  The  existence  of 
such  differences  has  been  the  rock  on  which  many 
enterprises  seeking  to  introduce  new  fibres  have 
been  wrecked.  In  dismissing  this  portion  of  our 
subject,  it  may  be  said  that  a process  for  separating 
fine  fibres  from  undesirable  structural  elements 
and  from  resin-like  substances  which  accompany 
them  is  a great  desideratum.  If  this  were  supplied, 
many  new  species  would  assume  great  prominence 
ar  once.” 


CEYLON  PRODUCTS  AT  THE 
IMPERIAL  INSTITUTE. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a neatly  got  up  booklet, 
being  a Catalogue  of  Exhibits  in  the  Imperial 
Institute  from  Ceylon.  The  catalogue  was  com- 
piled by  Dr.  Trimen,  whose  services  in  connection 
with  shows  and  exhibitions  are  known  to  be 
invaluable,  and  who  must  have  been  sorely  missed 
while  the  collection  for  Chicago  was  being  made. 
In  the  preface  to  the  catalogue  Dr.  Trimen  says  : — - 
“ The  following  list  contains  such  products  of 
Ceylon  as  were  sent  in  for  the  Imperial  Institute 
by  the  Government  Agents  and  their  Assistants 
in  the  various  provinces  and  districts  of  the 
colony,  the  Planters’  Association,  the  Royal  Bota- 
nic Gardens,  and  a few  private  persons.... 
During  the  process  of  arrangement  many  gaps 
and  desiderata  have  become  apparent ; these  it  is 
hoped  to  supply  in  course  of  time.”  The  booklet 
consists  of  48  pages  containing  a list  of  1 ,404  lots 
of  specimens.  Of  those  interesting  from  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view  are  first  the  items  included 
under  Class  I,  viz.,  raw  food  products  consisting 
of  313  specimens  of  cereal  grains  (mainly  varieties 
of  paddy  of  course),  14  specimens  of  pulses,  16 
of  other  edible  fruits  and  seeds,  4 of  edible  roots, 
31  of  spices  and  condiments,  and  10  of  mis- 
cellaneous food  products. 

The  Class  II.  comprises  5 specimens  of  exported 
drugs,  17  specimens  of  drugs  from  Jaffna,  and  260 
of  medicinal  plants  from  the  Central  Province. 

In  Class  III.,  raw  products  not  used  for  food  or 
medicine,  are  included  11  species  of  oil  seeds,  11 


of  gums  and  gum-resins,  14  of  resins  and  lac,  3 of 
caoutchouc,  16  specimens  of  dyes,  20  of  tan- 
ning materials,  57  of  fibres  and  ropes,  98  of  timbers 
and  cabinet  woods,  and  6 of  miscellaneous 
vegetable  products. 

The  mineral  products  under  the  same  class 
include  specimens  of  laterite,  granitic  gneiss, 
magnesian  limestone,  limestone,  sandstone,  quartz, 
coral,  coral-stone  and  lime,  iron-stone,  mica,  plum- 
bago and  precious  stones,  besides  kaolin  and  even 
“ 3 small  pieces  of  gold  ” ! 

The  coconut,  areca  and  palmyra  palms  with 
their  products  take  up  each  a section. 

Among  the  prepared  foods  and  estate  products 
generally  come  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  pepper,  carda- 
moms, cinnamon,  cinchona,  arrack,  sugar  and 
jaggery  and  flours  and  starches. 

Under  manufactured  products  other  than  foods 
are  found  the  oils  (20  specimens  of  fixed  and  II 
of  essential  oils),  tobacco,  &c. 

The  main  object  of  the  Imperial  Institute  being 
to  further  the  commercial  interests  of  the  various 
Colonies  and  Dependncies  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  to  give  those  in  the  trade  in  England  an 
opportunity  of  judging  as  far  as  possible  of  the 
merits  of  the  various  products  by  means  of  the 
specimens  stored  in  the  Institute,  it  would  mani- 
festly be  an  advantage  to  maintain  the 
Colonial  Courts  in  an  efficient  condition  and  to 
make  the  display  of  products  in  London  as  per- 
fect as  possible. 

The  “ gaps  and  desiderata  ” mentioned  by 
Dr.  Trimen  will  no  doubt  be  supplied  before  long. 


SOME  USEFUL  SEEDS. 

Tokmari  is  a plant  found  growing  in  the  N.-W. 
Provinces  of  India,  and  is  botanically  named 
Lolemantia  Royleana,  its  old  name  being  Dracoce- 
pJtalum  Royleanum.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  when 
soaked  in  water  swell  up  into  a jelly,  in 
which  form  they  are  used  by  the  Mohamedans  for 
mixing  with  their  sherbets,  to  form  a cooling  drink 
in  hot  weather.  A writer  in  the  Indian  Agricul- 
turist mentions  that  the  mucilaginous  portion  of 
the  seeds  is  used  internally  as  a sedative  on  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  respiratory  passages, 
intestines  and  bladders,  and  that  it  also  acts  as  a 
diuretic.  Native  physicians  of  India  prescribe  it 
in  cases  of  bronchitis  and  dysentery,  as  well  ns 
in  many  other  forms  of  disease.  In  the  form  of  a 
demulcent  poultice,  the  use  of  the  seeds  is  said  to 
be  rapidly  extending  in  the  treatment  of  hospital 
patients  in  North  India,  as  well  as  in  private 
practice  there.  For  this  purpose  it  is  asserted  that 
the  seeds  have  no  equal,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  sending  samples  of  the  seeds  to  Europe 
for  experimental  trial.  In  Calcutta  they  are  sold 
at  R5  or  R6  per  maund. 

Sweet  Basil  ( Ochnum  Basilicrcni)  belongs  to  the 
same  order  as  Tokmari,  i.e.,  Lubiatae.  This  plant 
which  was  known  to  Pliny  and  oilier  ancient 
writers,  and  which  enters  extensively  into  the 
superstition  and  romance  of  Southern  Europe,  is 
now  naturalized  in  Ceylon.  The  seeds  of  sweet 
Basil  are  very  like  those  of  Tokmari,  and  also  swells 
when  wette  dand  become  coated  wTith  semi-trans- 
parent mucilage.  O.  Rasilicvm  is  closely  allied  to 
O.  Sanctum,  the  Sinhalese  Madurutala,  a well- 
known  medicinal  plant.  There  are  many  members 
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of  this  family  indigenous  to  Ceylon,  eg.,  O.  Canum 
(Sin.  Hintala),  0.  Suave,  O.  Adscendens,  0.  Gratis- 
simum  (Sin.  Otala),  nearly  all  of  which  are  used  in 
Sinhalese  medicine.  Plantago  Isphagula  belongs 
to  ft  family  of  which  there  is  one  indigenous  (P. 
Asiatics)  and  one  naturalised  member  (P.  Lanceo- 
lata)..  Seeds  of  P.  Isphagula  were  given  to  us  by 
Major-General  La  Touche  who  spoke  highly  of  their 
curative  properties  in  cases  of  dysentry  in  the  treat- 
ment of  which  he  had  never  known  them  to  fail. 
Many  doctors  in  India  and  one  or  two  in  Ceylon 
had  tried  the  remedy  at  the  request  of  the  General 
and  found  it  very  effectual. 

Salvia  Plebia,  another  Labiate,  belongs  to  the 
sage  family  and  possesses  medicinal  properties  in 
its  seeds  similar  to  those  of  the  seeds  already  men- 
tioned, and  Tokmari,  Street  Past/,  Isphagula  and 
Salvia  Plebia  are  generally  combined  in  Molia- 
medan  prescription. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
roots  and  leaves  of  Pleotranthus  Zeglanicus  (Sin. 
Eeriweriya)  a Labiate,  is  one  of  the  well  known  Sin- 
halese remedies  for  dysentery, — another  being 
Ptgcotis  Agowan  (Sin.  Asamodagan).  The  latest 
number  of  Imports  has  under  the  head  of  new 
remedies  the  following  reference  to  the  last-named 
plant : — 

“ Agowan  contains  much  thymol,  to  which  it 
probably  owes  its  medical  properties.  Dr.  Waring 
regards  this,  of  all  umbelliferous  seeds,  as  the  most 
efficient  carminative,  and  bespeaks  for  it  a trial  in 
cholera,  in  which,  it  is  alleged,  even  in  empirical 
practice  it  has  done  wonders.  It.  has  also  been 
strongly  recommended  as  a remedy  for  dipsomania 
or  alcoholism,  and  is  worthy  of  further  trial  for 
this  purpose.  Applied  externally,  as  a constituent 
of  poultices,  it  relieves  pain.  The  above  refers  to 
the  well-known  Omum  Seeds.  We  prepare  Omiim 
water  from  these.” 

Among  the  natives  Pimpinella  Heyneana  (Sin. 
Wal-asamodagam),  is  used  in  place  of  the  above. 
Allied  to  these  two  ar e Pimpinella  anicum  (aniseed), 
Anethym  graveolens  (dill),  Cuminum  cyminum 
(cumin)  and  Carum  carai  (caraway)  all  possessing 
carminative  and  aromatic  properties. 


ZOOLOGICAL  NOTES  FOR  AGRICULTURAL 
STUDENTS. 

The  Gysticercus  tennieollis,  slender  or  long- 
necked hydatid,  is  found  in  the  abdominal  or 
pelvic  cavity  of  the  sheep,  the  pig,  the  ox  and 
the  fowl.  Its  progenitor  is  the  Taenia  marginata 
of  the  dog.  It  is  found  suspended,  sometimes  in 
lar»e  numbers,  in  an  adventitious  (nutient) 
membrane  to  the  outside  of  the  abdominal  organs, 
most  largely  to  the  omentum  (or  caul,  a mem- 
brane covering  the  lower  intestines)  and  mesen- 
tery, presenting  the  appearance  of  bladders 
varying  in  size  from  a bean  to  a hen’s  egg  and 
containing  a transparent  fluid.  These  hydatids 
are  of  less  importance  than  are  others  that  are 
found  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  being  situated 
on  the  outside  of  organs,  they  do  not  interfere 
with  them  functionally  or  mechanically,  but  all 
such  bladders,  says  Frofessor  Wally,  should  be 
carefully  removed  and  effectually  destroyed.  If 
preserved  they  will,  of  course,  be  the  means  of 
propagating  the  tapeworm  in  the  dog. 

1 The  Cysticercus  pisiformis  is  found  mainly  in 


the  abdominal  cavity  of  the  rabbit  and  the  hare, 
and  in  an  immature  state,  in  the  liver  of  these 
animals.  Its  progenitor  is  the  Taenia  serrata  of 
the  dog.  It  sometimes  exists  in  such  large 
numbers  ns  to  cause  emaciation  and  dealt  of  its 
host.  The  abdominal  contents  of  hares  and  rab- 
bits should  therefore  be  carefully  removed  and 
all  discovered  cysts  destroyed.  The  tapeworm  is 
however  limited  to  the  carnivora. 

The  Cysticercus  cellulosa  is  found  inhabiting  the 
inter-muscular  connective  tissue  of  the  pig,  pro- 
ducing the  condition  known  as  measles.  It  exists 
in  enormous  numbers  in  the  body  ot  its  host.  Its 
progenitor  is  the  Taenia  solium  or  solitary  tapeworm 
of  man.  In  addition  to  its  being  found  in  the 
muscles,  it  is  sometimes  located  in  very  large  num- 
bers in  the  liver  and  in  the  spleen,  giving  that 
organ  on  section,  a peculiar  mottled  and  pitted 
appearance,  and  rendering  it  of  a more  solid  con- 
sistence than  normal.  A careful  examination  of 
the  peculiar  greyish  spot  reveals  their  cystic 
character,  and  when  the  cysts  are  removed  by  the 
aid  of  a pin  or  a needle,  a space  is  left  behind, 
While  the  hydatid  is  found  mainly  in  the  pig, 
it  sometimes  finds  a ho3t  in  other  animals, 
and  is  known  to  co-exist  with  the  tapeworm 
in  man.  If  the  mouth  of  an  effected  pig  be  ex- 
amined a row  of  translucent  bead-like  tumours 
may  be  detected  on  the  lower  edges  of  the  tongue 
or  between  it  and  the  lower  jaw.  When  the  flesh 
of  the  pig  is  cut  up,  the  section  presents  a pale 
flabby  appearance,  and  imparts  a shiny  feel  to 
the  fingers,  it  is  soft  and  apparently  dropsical. 
The  bladder  can  be  readily  distinguished  on  close 
inspection  of  the  muscles.  If  the  hydatids  have 
been  in  exsistence  for  a considerable  period,  their 
coats  will  have  undergone  calcareous  degeneration 
and  in  this  case  a grating. sensation  is  imparted  to 
the  knife  on  cutting. 

The  chalky  condition  just  referred  to  is,  says 
Frofessor  Wally,  frequently  met  with,  in  hams 
both  of  home  and  foreign  production.  While  the 
devouring  of  measly  pork  in  a raw  or  semi-cooked 
condition  by  man  would  inevitably  produce  the 
tapeworm,  such  a result  could  be  prevented  by 
proper  cooking,  as  a temperature  of  from  140°  to 
lo0°  is  sufficient  to  kill  all  forms  of  hydatids. 
That  tapeworm  infection  of  man  from  measly  pork 
is  of  tolerably  frequent  occurrence  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  Tania  solium  is  so  often  found  in- 
fecting the  human  intestines  ; and  this  fact  is 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  condemnation  of  all 
measly  flesh. 

The  Gysticercus  Bovis  (beef  measle)  has  its 
habitat  in  the  muscles  of  the  ox  (mostly  in  the 
calf)  in  the  same  situation  as  that  occupied  by 
the  C.  celluloses,  in  the  pig.  It  is,  however,  found 
to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  muscles  of  the 
haunch,  and  the  muscular  parities  of  the 
heart.  As  in  the  pig,  so  in  the  calt  the  hyda- 
tids are  numerously  developed  in  the  mouth.  Its 
progenitor  is  T.  mediocanellata  of  man  and 
it  is — owing  to  the  dirty  habits  of  some  of  the 
natives — met  with  much  more  frequently  in 
India  than  elsewhere.  The  remarks  already 
made  in  reference  to  C.  celluloscee  of  the  pig 
apply  in  a sanitary  sense  to  beef  measle  also. 

The  history  of  Gysticercus  Ovis  (mutton  measle) 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  traced,  that  is  to 
say  the  tapeworm  from  which  it  originates  has 
not  been  identified, 
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MORIN  DA. 

in  Handbook  No.  6 of  the  Imperial  Institute 
series,  says  the  Indian  Agriculturist , the  article  on 
Morinda  in  the  Dictionary  of  Economic  Products 
by  Dr.  Wat-t  has  been  produced  with  the  addition 
of  an  Appendix.  Al (Morinda)  root  has  been  occa- 
sionally sent  to  Europe  but  no  regular  trade  in 
the  dye  stuff  appears  to  exist.  Cloth  dyed  with  Al 
is  not  attacked  by  white-ants,  and  on  this  account 
is  used  in  India  to  wrap  round  the  account  books 
of  bankers  and  shopkeepers,  and  it  might  with 
advantage  be  more  generally  used  for  book-bind- 
ing and  other  purposes  for  which  protection  from 
insects  is  a desideratum. 

Morinda  is  a genus  of  erect  or  climbing  shrubs  or 
trees  which  comprise  about  forty  species,  all 
tropical.  Of  these  seven  are  natives  of  India, 
and  three  of  Ceylon,  viz.,  Morinda  Citrifolia  var. 
Brachteata,  and  M.  Tinctoria  (both  known  as  Ahu 
among  the  Sinhalese)  and  M . ITmbellata  (Sin.  Kiri- 
wel  or  Maha-kiri-wel). 

Of  M.  brachteata,  Thwaites  says: — Not  uncommon 
in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  island,  in  and  near  the 
gardens  of  the  Sinhalese,  who  employ  the  root  as 
a dye.  The  leaves  are  used  medicinally  by  the 
natives.  The  stems  of  kiri-wel  ( M.  umbellata)  are 
used  by  Sinhalese  villagers  instead  of  rope  for 
tying  fences. 

Dr.  Watt,  however,  remarks  that  the  variety 
Brachteata  will  probably  be  restored  as  a species 
by  future  writers,  as  the  reduction  of  that  plant 
to  Citrifolia  appears  quite  untenable. 

M.  Citrifolia  is  described  by  Watt  as  a small 
tree  or  bush,  and  as  the  most  important  economic 
species  of  Morinda,  yielding  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  Al  dye  of  Indian  commerce.  The  dye 
is  yielded  by  this  as  well  as  other  species  of 
Morinda.  M.  Citrifolia  proper  supplies  in  its  wood, 
root  or  root-bark  the  bulk  of  the  material  which 
is  the  chief  source  of  the  dye  of  commerce  in  India. 
The  colours  given  by  Al  vary  from  a reddish 
yellow  through  a pink  and  various  shades  of  red 
up  to  a dark  brownish  red.  The  dye  contained  in 
the  root  bark  seems  to  be  the  best  red,  whereas 
that  contained  in  the  woody  part  of  the  root  is 
more  yellow  than  red,  and  consequently  where  the 
wood  preponderates  over  the  bark  the  resulting 
dye  is  reddish-y'ellow.  In  some  parts  the  bark 
stripped  from  the  stem  of  the  plants,  as  also  the 
twigs,  are  used  for  dyeing,  but  the  dye  yielded  is 
inferior  ; while  the  juice  of  the  leaves  seem  to  be 
occasionally’  used  as  a dye  for  cotton,  to  which  it 
imparts  a reddish  brown  colour.  The  selling 
price  depends  on  the  lineness  of  the  root,  the  thin 
roots  being  by  far  the  most  valuable.  According 
to  McCann  the  price  varies  from  R1  to  R18 
per  maund. 

GENERAL  ITEMS. 

The  wood  of  the  Pandauk  (Pterocarups  Indians) 
which  vies  with  the  best  Spanish  mahogany  in 
richness  of  colour  and  hardness,  has  for  some  time 
been  exported  to  England  where  well-seasoned 
wood  fetches  as  much  ns  £10  per  ton. 

Brushes  and  mats  made  of  coir  fibre  are  being 
maufnetured  by  special  machinery  invented  by  Mr. 
John  Earnshaw  of  Greenwich  at  the  works  of  Messrs, 
i’rice  and  Wadleigh,  East  Greenwich. 


In  his  Presidential  address  atHnward  University' 
Prof.  Goodale  discussed  the  question  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  new  cereals,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  fishes, 
dyes,  and  perfumes,  and  remedial  agents  supple- 
menting or  taking  the  place  of  those  now 
employed.  An  abstract  of  this  interesting  address 
appears  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society's'  Journal. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  to  serious  disorders  in 
stock  traceable  to  the  presence  of  castor  oil  seed  in 
the  so-called  oil  cakes,  due  to  either  carelessness  or 
deliberate  admixture.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
in  the  case  of  cotton  cake  the  presence  of  castor 
seeds  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  castor  plant 
grows  as  a weed  among  cotton,  and  the  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  between  the  two  kinds  of  seeds. 
Stock-owners  are  adviced  to  be  careful  not  to 
allow  castor  poonac  to  lie  near  their  cattlefood. 

The  price  of  ground-nut  oil  in  Pondicherry'  as 
reported  last  month  is  R86  and  8 annas  per 
candy  of  529  lb.  The  estimated  total  value  of  the 
ground-nut  oil  trade  for  the  current  y’ear  is 
Rl, 118, 828.  The  price  of  gingelly  oil  is  given 

as  R78  per  candy. 

There  are,  say's  the  Indian  Agriculturist,  at  the 
present  day  over  480,000  acres  more  or  less  under 
coconut  cultivation  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  the  products 
of  this  tree  makes  its  cultivation  a profitable 
undertaking. 

No  bird,  beast  or  creeping  thing,  say's  ait 
American  paper,  will  touch  a castor  oil  plant ; it 
seems  to  be  a rank  poison  to  all  the  animal  world. 

The  Veterinary'  referee  of  the  North  British 
Agriculturist,  writing  on  distemper  in  dogs,  say's: — 

The  disease,  ns  stated,  must  run  its  course. 
Good  nursing  is  almost  more  important  than 
doctoring,  and  treatment  can  only  be  directed  to 
mitigate  untoward  symptoms.  The  patient  should 
be  restricted  to  simple  digestible  food, — -mainly 
milk.  Undigested  food,  which  may  prove  a 
source  of  irritation,  is  best  got  rid  of  in  the  earliest 
stage  by'  an  emetic  or  gentle  laxative.  The  animal, 
promptly'  removed  from  its  companions,  should 
have  quiet,  comfortable,  airy  quarters,  which  must 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  distinfected  daily. 
Several  times  a day  the  discharges  from  ey'es  and 
nostrils  should  be  removed  with  tepid  water  and 
a sponge  or  piece  of  lint,  the  parts  carefully  dried, 
and  sprinkled  with  a little  dusting  powder,  which 
may  consist  of  one  part  of  boric  acid  or  sanitas 
powder,  with  twenty  of  kaolin.  Before  the 
cornea  becomes  opaque  or  ulcerated,  or  other 
serious  symptoms  occur,  professional  advice  should, 
if  possible,  be  obtained.  Difficulty  of  breathing 
or  cough  are  combated  by  steaming  the  head,  hot 
compresses  to  the  throat,  and  repeated  doses  of 
ammonia  acetate  solution  and  other  stimulant 
expectorants.  Gastro-intestinal  catarrh  is  relieved 
by’  sodium  hyposulphite,  or  by  mineral  acids  and 
bitters.  Diarrhoea  is  prevented  from  wasting 
the  precious  strength  by  a few  drops  of  chlorodyne 
or  of  spirit  of  chloroform  and  laudanum.  The 
irritable,  eczematous  skin  is  dusted  with  borax 
and  starch,  or  moistened  with  glycerine  and  water, 
containing  a few  grains  of  boric  acid.  Anodynes 
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and  antispasmodics  are  used  to  relieve  the  several 
nervous  symtoms.  From  the  outset,  suitable  food 
must  be  judiciously  given  to  maintain  failing 
strength.  If  the  animal  -will  not  of  its  own 
accord  take  milk  or  other  nourishment,  he  must 
be  fed  with  spoon  or  bottle,  receiving  tea  with 
milk,  or  beef  tea,  with  which,  after  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  white  of  egg  may  be  mixed.  To 
maintain  the  action  of  the  heart,  a little  wine  or 
spirit  may  be  required  either  with  the  food  or 


between  meals.  By  early  isolation  of  infected  sub- 
jects and  disinfection  of  premises,  the  spread  of 
the  complaint  may  be  checked. 

It  is  not  improbable,  says  the  Indian  Agricul- 
turist, that  the  service  of  the  Swiss  dairy  expert, 
now  in  the  employ  of  the  North-Western  Province 
Government,  may  later  on  be  utilized  by  the 
military  authorities  for  the  establishment  of  dairy- 
farms  at  selected  military  cantonments. 
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MR.  WALL’S  LECTURE  ON  INVENTIONS. 

(Being  the  last  of  the  series  of 'Marsh  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Museum  on  the  28th  Nov.  1892.) 

HEN  I delivered  the  first  lecture 
of  this  series,  I had  the  honour 
of  the  patronage  of  the  late  Sir 
Samuel  Grenier,  who  presided 
on  the  occasion,  and  I could  not 
allow  this  occasion  to  pass,  without  paying  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory.  By  his 
untimely  death  the  Colony  lost  a valuable 
and  eminent  public  servant,  and  a most  estim- 
able man ; but  the  cause  of  Technical  Education 
lost  its  most  powerful,  and  one  of  its  most  In- 
telligent supporters.  To  him  and  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Mitchell  is  due  the  credit  of  whatever  has 
been  done  towards  establishing  a Technical  In- 
stitute on  the  foundation  so  well  and  practically 
laid  by  the  late  Director  of  Public  Instruction, 
Mr.  IT.  W.  Green,  and  strengthened  by  his  suc- 
cessor Mr.  Cull.  The  present  Government  has 
given  substantial  support  to  the  cause  by  its  vote 
of  Ro,000,  for  the  salary  of  a Technical  Teacher  ; 
and  while  acknowledging  our  obligations,  it  would 
be  unpardonable  to  omit  honourable  mention  of 
Mr.  Marsh,  the  originator  of  this  course  of 
lectures,  for  the  service  he  thereby  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  technical  education  and  for  the  prize 
he  connected  with  them. 

In  my  introductory  lecture,  to  which  I have 
just  referred,  it  was  stated  that  the  object  or 
Technical  Tuition  is  the  application  of  the  princi- 
ples of  science  to  useful  pUTJbscs  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures  ; in  other  words,  to  promote  inven- 
tions. For  it  stands  to  i’eason  that  men  do  not 
ransack  the  archives  of  science,  and  exercise  their 
ingenuity  merely  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating 
old  VRetpods  and  processes,  bt^t  in  order  to  improve 


upon,  or  to  supersede  them  by  new  ones  ; and  that 
can  only  be  done  by  means  of  inventions.  Those 
who  wish  to  pursue  old  methods  for  a living,  will 
in  future,  as  iu  the  past,  betake  themselves  to  mills, 
factories  and  workshops,  where  they  are  pursued 
in  the  way  of  business  ; and  if  technical  instruc- 
tion be  sought,  it  will  only  be  the  better  to  qualify 
them  for  those  employments,  Nevertheless,  there 
are  certain  persons  in  the  community,  who,  either 
from  sheer  opposition  or  from  ignorance,  persist 
in  declaring  that  the  proposed  Technical  Institute 
will  be  no  more  than  a great  big  Industrial  School. 
Argument  would  be  wasted  upon  them. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  who  makes  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  is  a 
public  benefactor,  and  that  is  true,  but  he  must 
also  be  an  inventor.  That  extra  blade  of  grass  will 
not  come  by  invocation,  it  must  be  extorted  from 
the  soil  by  the  application  of  some  adequate 
force,  suggested  by  science,  that  is,  by  means  of 
invention.  In  like  manner,  he  who  makes  two 
bricks,  two  pairs  of  shoes,  or  two  of  any  other  com- 
modity in  place  of  one,  or  if  he  make  the  earns 
things  more  economically  or  supersede  them  by 
something  better,  he  is  also  a benefactor,  who  can 
only  accomplish  any  of  those  useful  purpose*  by 
the  application  of  scientific  principles,  that  is  by 
invention.  Seeing  then  that  the  ultimate  object  of 
all  technical  teaching  is  invention,  it  seems  to  m® 
that  invention  would  be  an  appropriate  subject  for 
this  closing  lecture  of  the  series. 

In  order  that  we  may  all  know  precisely  what 
we  are  talking  about,  it  will  be  advisable,  at  the 
outset,  to  define  what  is  meant  by  the  term  inven- 
tion. In  literature  and  in  common  parlance,  it  is 
usual  to  distinguish  between  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions, but  in  practice  they  are  so  mixed  together, 
that  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  our  present  pur- 
JjtOfS  to  treat  them  separately.  Moreover,  the  lav? 
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sanctions  their  being  treated  together,  as  it  does 
not  distinguish  between  them.  And  while  speak- 
ing of  the  law,  it  may  help  to  furnish  a definition. 
For  a patent  is  of  the  nature  of  a compact  between 
an  inventor  and  the  Crown.  The  State  desires  to 
possess  the  inventor's  secret,  in  order  to  prevent 
its  being  lost,  ns  several  important  inventions 
have  been,  and  also  that  the  invention  may  not 
be  worked  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  inventor,  but 
that  the  State  may  enjoy  the  advantage  of  its  use, 
generally.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inventor  is 
glad  to  be  saved  the  risk  and  inconvenience  of 
keeping  his  secret,  and  to  have  the  advantage  of 
the  arm  of  the  law  for  the  protection  of  his  rights. 

It  follows  from  this  view  of  the  matter,  by  im- 
plication at  least,  that  an  invention  must  fulfil 
four  conditions.  It  must  be  new.  It  mutt  fulfil 
a useful  purpose.  It  must  be  successful,  and  the 
secret  of  it  must  be  so  fully  disclosed  in  the  speci- 
fication, that  any  expert  in  the  business  to  which 
it  refers,  should  be  able  to  carry  it  out,  without 
any  other  help  than  that  of  the  description  given 
in  the  patent.  These  conditions  are  all  essential. 
Indeed,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  secret  of  an 
idea  that  is  not  new,  or  which  fails  to  fulfil  its 
purpose  would  not  be  worth  buying  or  preserving. 
These  conditions  thus  restrict  the  menning  of  the 
term  within  narrow  limits,  and  show  that  many 
ideas  that  are  patented  do  not  prove  to  be  inven- 
tions. The  patent  office  therefore  becomes  a sort 
Of  lottery,  in  which  there  are  many  blanks  and 
only  a comparatively  few  prizes.  This  fact  gives 
the  key  to  the  curriculum  of  Technical  education. 
For,  seeing  that  invention  is  its  ultimate  object,  it 
follows  that  the  teaching  should  be  such  as  to 
secure  success  and  avoid  failure.  Technical  stu- 
dents are,  in  short,  to  be  instructed  in  the  secret  of 
success  and  armed  as  well  as  warned  against  the 
causes  of  failure. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  prescribe  a curri- 
culum suitable  to  answer  that  purpose  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  and  it  would  pr u t your  patience  to 
too  severe  a test.  I purpose  there? ore  to  illustrate 
the  sort  of  instruction  that  is  required,  by  means 
of  examples  of  familiar  cases  of  success  and  failure. 
In  doing  this,  however,  it  will  not  be  possible 
within  the  compass  of  a lecture,  to  give  more  than 
the  merest  sketch  of  each  invention  adduced,  so 
much  only  in  fact  as  will  serve  to  indicate  the 
secret  of  success,  or  the  cause  of  failure. 

The  first  example  I shall  adduce  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  illustrious  achievements  of  the 
human  intellect  , the  invention  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
of  the  law  of  gravitation.  You  know  it  is  said 
to  have  been  suggested  to  his  mind  by  the  fall  of 
an  apple.  And  no  doubt  it  was  so,  but  the  wonder 
is,  that  the  fall  of  an  object  in  a straight  line  to 
the  earth,  should  have  suggested  the  law  that  re- 
gulates the  motions  of  the  planets,  in  elliptical 
orbits,  round  the  sun,  and  that  of  the  satellites 
round  their  principles.  We  may  perhaps  take  a 
step  to  help  towards  that  grand  conception  by 
considering  that  when  the  apple  was  liberated, 
and  fell  perpendicularly  to  the  earth,  it  had  no 
motion  of  its  own,  and  obeyed  the  single  force  of 
attraction  to  the  earth.  If,  however,  at  the  time 
of  its  liberation  from  the  tree,  it  had  possessed  a 
motion  of  its  own,  at  right  angles  to  the 
•traight  line  cf  its  fall,  and  supposing  that  force 
was  just  equal  to  the  force  of  attraction,  then,  in- 
stead of  reaphin^  the  ground  in  a direct  line  it 


would  have  obeyed  both  forces  and  would  have 
reached  the  ground  in  a curve  at  a distance  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  fall.  Similarly,  if  the  rectilinear 
force  it  had  when  liberated  wa6  twice  as  great,  the 
distance  at  which  it  would  have  reached  the  earth 
would  have  been  correspondingly  great.  It  ii 
thus  conceivable  that  the  object  might  have  pos- 
sessed a force  so  great  that  it  would  not  reach  the 
earth  at  all,  hut  would  either  go  circling  round  it, 
in  a more  or  less  elongated  ellipse,  or  escape  from 
it  in  a parabolic  curve  into  space.  Such  in  fact 
must  have  been  the  mighty  conception  of  the  in- 
ventor of  the  law  of  gravitation.  To  test  his 
theory,  he  resorted  to  various  expedients,  w hich 
confirmed  its  truth,  and  at  length,  being  so  far 
satisfied,  he  applied  the  theory  to  the  motion  of 
the  moon,  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  a6 
it  had  been  long  known  by  observation.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  test,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  and  this 
he  obtained  from  the  French  savants,  who  had 
computed  it  from  a measurement  they  had  made 
of  an  arc  of  a meridian.  With  this  datura,  Sir 
Isaac  proceeded  to  ascertain  if  the  moon,  in  her 
ci bit  round  the  earth,  obeyed  his  new  law.  Alas  ! 
The  test  failed.  The  invention  was  laid  aside, 
and  for  Hi  years  remained  in  abeyance.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  the  French  philosophers,  being 
distrustful  of  the  accuracy  of  their  first  measure- 
ment, induced  the  Government  to  institute  another 
and  much  more  careful  one.  This  gave  the  earth 
a magnitude  considerably  different  from  the  first ; 
and  when  Sir  Isaac  repeated  his  trial  of  the  moon's 
motions  with  the  new  datum  they  were  found 
conformable  to  his  law,  and  he  therefore  disclosed 
to  a wondering  world  the  grandest  invention 
science  had  ever  suggested  to  the  human  mind. 

This  example  shows  the  importance  of  employ- 
ing reliable  data.  For  Sir  Isaac’s  first  failure  he 
was  not  himself  responsible.  Nevertheless,  his 
experience  affords  a useful  lesson  on  the  employ- 
ment of  data  in  inventions.  But  this  example  is 
cited  mainly  for  the  wonderful  power  of  logic ; 
that  is,  of  reasoning  that  it  exhibits,  and  the  still 
more  remarkable  resources  of  calculation  that 
were  brought  into  requisition.  These,  and  the 
marvellous  industry,  perseverance  and  patience  he 
devoted  to  his  task,  constituted  the  secret  of  Sir 
Jssac’s  success.  Such  are  the  lessons  taught  to 
technical  students  by  that  illustrious  example. 

The  next  example  to  which  I will  ask  your 
attention  is  one  which  has  probably  affected  the 
progress  of  mankind  even  more  than  the  one  just 
mentioned.  The  steam  engine  prior  to  Watt’s 
time  was  comparatively  of  little  use  ; but  in  his 
hands  ic  was  converted  into  a most  powerful 
agent  in  the  progress  of  the  race.  It  is  true  that 
it  has  since  been  improved,  in  many  ways,  and  has 
been  the  subject,  probably  of  a hundred  patents. 
Nevertheless,  all  those  features  of  Watt's  inven- 
tion on  which  its  efficiency  depends  are,  at  this 
day,  exactly  the  same  as  he  left  them.  The  crank, 
that-  beautiful  contrivance  for  regulating  the 
movements  df  the  piston  in  the  cylinder,  and 
preventing  it  from  alternately  butting  against  the 
ends  serves  its  purpose  so  admirably  that  it 
must  persist  for  all  time.  The  parallel  motion, 
which  adapts  the  linear  motion  of  the  piston  rod 
to  work  in  harmony  with  the  curved  motion  of 
the  end  of  the  oscillating  beam,  solved  a great 
problem ; and  though  the  piston  rod  ife  not  guided 
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in  an  absolutely  straight  line,  its  motion  approxi- 
mates to  one  so  closely  that  it  has  never  needed 
to  be  improved.  Indeed,  it  is  worthy  of  note, 
that  a mathematically  exact  solution  of  the 
problem  of  drawing  a straight  line  by  mechanical 
means  was  not  obtaiued  till  so  lately  as  I860, 
and  then  it  required  seven  links,  whereas  Watt’s 
has  only  four.  Again,  the  eccentric  and  slide 
valve  are  used  to-day  as  Watt  used  them,  and 
the  condensing  process  with  its  appliances  is 
also  in  use  in  the  form  he  gave  them.  In  short, 
the  Steam  Engine,  as  Watt  invented  it,  went  at 
once  into  universal  use,  and  will  ever  remain  as 
one  of  the  grandest  and  most  successful  efforts 
of  human  genius  under  the  inspiration  of  science. 
The  steam  engine  is  especially  an  example  of 
resource  and  technical  knowledge,  that  is  of 
the  application  to  useful  purpose  of  scientific 
principles  ; and  therefore  affords  one  of  the  most 
instructive  illustrations  of  invention  the  tech- 
nical learner  who  is  desirous  to  learn  the  secret 
of  success  can  study. 

Before  passing  on  to  further  illustrations,  it 
will  be  useful  to  point  out  a common  character- 
istic of  the  two  inventions  that  have  been  briefly 
sketched.  Few  are  the  inventions  which  are 
brought  forth  at  their  birth,  as  were  these  two, 
in  a state  of  maturity.  By  fur  the  greater  num- 
ber pass  through  many  successive  stages,  and 
owe  their  maturity  to  many  authors.  Of  the 
few  that  were  matured  at  the  outset,  or,  as  the 
surgeons  would  say,  by  the  first  intention  nearly 
ail  are  simple,  as  the  vacuum  pan  for  sugar  boil- 
ing, or  the  hot  blast  for  smelting.  Instances 
like  those  of  Newton  and  Watt,  which  involve 
vast  research,  and  require  boundless  technical 
resource,  are  rare  indeed  and  should  be  distin- 
guished as  the  greatest  triumphs  of  technics. 

The  next  illustration  is  rather  of  an  introduc- 
tory nature,  and,  in  fact,  not  so  much  to  an 
invention  as  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  prelimin- 
ary measures  that  were  taken  for  one  in  prospect. 
The  gentleman  who  was  induced  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  small  arms,  with  a view  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  principle  of  constructing  them,  com- 
menced his  work  by  indenting  on  the  patent 
office  for  specifications  of  all  the  patent  that  had 
been  taken  out  in  connexion  with  gunnery  for 
150  years!  He  was  determined  to  know  all  that 
his  predecessors  had  done  or  tried  to  do.  This 
vast  pile  wras  consigned  to  his  assistant,  to  be 
analysed  and  condensed  into  a formal  prdcis. 
This  work,  which  occupied  a quire  or  two  of 
doable  elephant  drawing  paper,  to  make  room 
for  the  numerous  columns  representing  separate 
parts  of  a gun,  was  a formidable  undertaking. 
In  due  time,  the  work  disclosed  many  points  of 
interest  in  the  history  of  gunmaking,  and  it  will 
bo  worth  our  while  to  consider  two  of  these 
points,  for  their  bearing  on  our  subject. 

James  Puckle,  it  appears,  obtained  a patent 
in  1718  for  an  excellent  design  for  a revolver. 
The  principle  was  intended  to  apply  to  small 
arms  as  well  as  to  pistols.  Now,  seeing  that  in 
1854,  when  that  prdcis  was  made,  the  modern 
revolver  was  of  quite  recent  date,  the  question 
arises  as  to  the  cause  of  more  than  a century’s 
delay  in  the  production  of  the  invention.  The 
answer  is  simple.  Mr.  Puckle  was  before  his 
time.  His  invention  could  not  be  carried  out 
with  accuracy  with  the  appliances  then  in  use. 


He  lacked  the  technical  knowledge  of  existing 
means  of  construction.  Here  is  a lesson  to  tech- 
nical students,  showing  that  a vital  element  of 
the  success  of  an  inventor  is  an  intimate  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  constructive  capa- 
bilities of  the  tools  and  appliances  practically 
and  thoroughly.  For  want  of  this  knowledge 
Puckle  failed. 

The  other  point  suggested  by  the  precis  is  very 
curious.  It  refers  to  at  least  three  or  probably 
more  patents  that  were  obtained,  at  considerable 
intervals  of  time,  for  the  same  idea,  which  had 
evidently  captivated  in  turn  several  minds  in- 
dependently one  of  another.  The  idea  was  to  let 
air  into  the  breach  simultaneously  with  the  igni- 
tion of  the  charge.  Presumably,  the  idea  was 
to  strengthen  the  combustion.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have"  occurred  to  the  inventors  that  in  letting 
air  in  they  would  let  the  explosion  out.  _ Even, 
however,  if  any  one  of  them  had  contrived  to 
introduce  air,  without  opening  the  breach,  the 
failure  would  have  been  equal.  I cite  this 
remarkable  example  to  warn  students  against 
applying  or  attempting  to  apply  scientific  prin- 
ciples,  without  a thorough  knowledge  of  them 
and  therefore  without  perceiving  their  appli- 
cability or  otherwise  to  a given  purpose.  The  men 
who  patented  this  strange  invention  must  have 
been  very  much  in  earnest,  for  the  cost  of  the 
great  seal  alone  was  £120,  in  those  days,  beside 
other  fees.  They  were  right  in  their  idea  that 
oxygen  stimulates  combustion,  but  they  were 
utterly  wanting  in  the  technical  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  to  which  they  proposed  to  apply 
that  idea.  Hence  their  utter  failure. 

Turning  now  to  the  particular  invention  for 
which  that  precis  was  wanted,  the  construction 
of  small  arms,  the  subject  was  then  engaging 
much  attention.  The  Minie  rifle  had  caused  much 
sensation.  Notwithstanding  the  high  standard 
that  had  been  attained  in  the  construction  of 
guns,  however,  there  were  no  means  of  ensuring 
their  all  shooting  alike.  I11  those  of  the  best 
makers  there  were  unaccountable  irregularities. 
A number  of  the  btst  gunmakers  were  examined 
by  a committee  of  inquiry,  but  without  arriving 
at  any  satisfactory  result.  Lord  Hardinge  there- 
fore induced  Mr.  Whitworth  to  undertake  au 
investigation,  by  means  of  his  known  applicances 
for  accuracy  of  work.  The  prdcis,  just  mentioned, 
was  his  first  preliminary,  and  while  it  was  in  pro- 
gress he  visited  the  Enfield  gun  factory,  to  learn 
all  that  it  could  teach  The  Enfield  gun  was  an 
excellent  weapon,  and  it  w7as  made  in  great  per- 
fection. and  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  at  that 
Government  factory.  Mr.  Whitworth  was,  of 
course,  to  be  informed  on  every  point  he  might 
inquire  into.  He  and  his  assistant  first  visited 
the  forge,  where  the  barrels  were  made  in  the 
rough.  Holding  one  of  these  rough  pipes  in  his 
hand,  Mr.  Whitworth  remarked  aside  to  his  assis- 
tant, that  its  imperfections  could  never  be 
entirely  eradicated,  but  would  cling  to  it,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  end,  and  he  said  : “ To  end  right, 

one  should  begin  right.”  A.  ‘'Then  you  would 
begin  with  a solid  bar.”  W.  “Yer.”  A.  “And 
how  would  you  insure  truth  in  boring?”  W. 
“ What  should  hinder  ? ” A.  “ Any  irregulurity  in 
the  texture  of  the  metal.”  W.  “ True,  but,  I would 
employ  homogeneous  metal  and  anneal  it  per- 
I fectly.”  The  walk  through  the  factory  suggested 
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nothing  to  men  so  familiar  with  all  mechanical 
work  as  these  visitors,  and  therefore  nothing 
arrested  their  attention,  till  they  came  to  the 
viewer,  a highly  skilled  workman,  whose  business 
it  was  to  view  the  barrels  in  order  to  test  their 
straightness.  This  he  did  by  looking  through 
them  at  a pane  of  glass  in  a window  opposite. 
The  upper  part  of  the  pane  was  blackened  down 
to  a line  of  perfect  straightness.  By  directing 
the  barrel  on  this  line  it  was  reflected  on  the 
sides  of  the  brightly  polished  bore  of  the  barrel, 
the  upper  half  of  which  was  thrown  into  shade 
and  divided  from  the  lower  and  fully  illumined 
half  by  the  reflection  of  the  line  on  the  pane. 
Now,  in  looking  through  the  barrel,  its  whole 
length  was  foreshortened  into  a space  of  about 
half  an  inch  on  each  side,  and  therefore 
any  crookedness,  however  slight,  was  magnified 
and  made  perceptible  to  the  experienced  eye  of 
the  viewer,  who  corrected  such  errors  as  he 
discovered  by  delivering  one  or  more  blows  of  a 
wooden  mallet  on  the  barrel,  as  it  lay  on  a wooden 
anvil.  Corrections  so  made  for  Mr.  Whitworth's 
special  information  seemed  to  be  very  effective, 
but  he  remarked  that  those  blows  dislocated  the 
molecular  structure  of  the  metal,  and  were,  beside, 
but  partially  effective. 

It  would  be  beside  my  present  purpose  to  des- 
cribe all  the  exhaustive  experiments  that  were 
carried  on  in  the  shed  at  Rusholme,  500  yards 
in  length,  with  all  appliances  and  apparatus,  and 
it  would  take  up  too  much  time.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  when  twenty  of  the  new  Whitworth 
rifles  were  produced  at  the  Wimbledon  meeting, 
and  when  Her  Majesty,  on  being  asked  to  inau- 
gurate the  occasion  by  firing  the  first  shot, 
electrified  Lord  Elcho  by  asking  if  she  should  be 
certain  to  hit  the  bull's  ey°.  Mr.  Whitworth’s  reply 
was  well-known.  “Tell  her  Majesty  she  shall  hit 
the  bull’s  eye ! ” He  accordingly  laid  the  gun 
and  Her  Majesty  fired  the  shot  and  hit  the  bull's 
eye  within  half  an  inch  of  the  centre.  Here  is 
one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  purely  technical 
skill  on  record.  Let  the  technical  student  mark 
the  preliminary  care  observed  in  the  prdcis — the 
exhaustive  trials — the  sound  reasoning — the  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  behaviour  and  character- 
istics of  the  metals— -and  the  perfect  command 
of  constructive  resource  which  this  inventor 
possessed,  and  he  will  then  understand  the  secret 
of  that  remarkable  success.  Failure  was  barred 
out  at  every  turn  of  the  exhaustive  research. 
There  is  a mine  of  lessons  for  the  technical  student 
in  that  pregnant  example  of  mechanical  skill 
and  research. 

The  Dext  illustration  I take  is  one  of  those  rare 
instances,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made  of  an  invention  produced  in  maturity  at  its 
birth.  It  is  beautiful  in  its  simplicity  and  success. 
A certain  dock  gate,  of  ponderous  dimensions, 
that  had  to  be  opened  once  a day,  required  the 
power  of  300  horses  engine  to  open  it  ; but,  as 
the  work  only  required  the  service  of  the  engine 
for  a few  minutes  daily,  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Arm- 
strong devised  a better  plan.  He  erected  a tower 
with  a cistern  at  the  top,  of  a height  to  give 
the  requisite  head  of  water.  He  then  employed 
a small  engine  to  pump  water  into  the  cistern. 
It  had  all  day  for  its  work,  and  when  the  gate 
had  to  be  opened  the  whole  accumulated  contents 
of  the  reservoir  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  work. 


| Thus  a 10  or  20  horse  engine  was  made  to  do 
I the  work  of  one  of  300.  Similarly,  when  a 
| number  of  cranes  were  all  actuated  by  one  engine 
j it  was  often  brought  up  to  a stand,  when  two 
or  more  cranes  were  simultaneously,  but  the 
inconvenience  was  simply  remedied  by  a hydraulic. 
Even  if  all  the  cranes  happened  to  be  at  work 
simultaneously,  there  were  no  stoppage,  but  only 
a heavier  drain,  for  the  time,  on  the  supply  of 
water  in  the  cistern. 

Now  this  same  inventor,  so  successful  in  the 
work  just  mentioned,  and  who  has  since  been 
so  distinguished  by  others  of  equal  value,  failed 
in  his  next  invention.  The  first  Armstrong  gun 
had  a multigrooved  bore  and  a lead  coated  pro- 
jectile. The  lead  was  intended  to  be  forced  into 
the  grooves  by  the  explosion,  and  to  give  the 
projectile  the  necessary  axial  rotation,  to  insure 
the  accuracy  of  its  flight.  For  this  purpose  it 
proved  to  be  too  weak  ; and  the  angle  of  the 
rifling  had  to  be  reduced  below  the  most  effective 
one.  Even  then,  the  lead  and  the  iron  had  no 
cohesion,  and  being  of  very  different  specific  gra- 
vities, they  often  parted  company  in  flight.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  a battery  of  these  guns  was  taken, 
into  the  field  and  misbehaved.  That  form  of  gun. 
was  therefore  abandoned,  and  it  is  now  cited  to- 
show  the  importance  to  an  inventor  of  a perfect 
knowledge  of  the  character,  strength,  and  beha- 
viour of  the  materials  he  uses.  A lesson  is  also 
contained  in  this  example  of  a lack  of  technical 
knowledge,  even  in  an  eminent  technist,  and  of 
the  need  there  is  for  special  examination  of  the 
materials  that  an  inventor  purposes  employing 
for  a new  purpose. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  material  I may  adduce 
in  illustration  a most  important  invention,  which 
turns  entirely  upon  the  special  application  of  a 
new  material.  Many  attempts  had  been  made, 
unsuccessfully,  to  construct  a cable  for  submarine 
telegraphy,  until  guttapercha  was  tried,  and  that 
material  solved  the  problem  successfully  and  per- 
manently. The  first  account  of  guttapercha  was 
in  a French  periodical,  La  Technologist e,  about 
1838.  It  was  there  described  as  somewhat  resem- 
bling caoutchouc,  but  wanting  in  the  elasticity 
that  gave  that  substance  its  chief  value.  It  was 
said  to  be  suitable  for  moulding  into  picture  frames 
and  such  like  purposes  ! How  little  could  the 
writer  of  that  paragraph  have  imagined  the  in- 
calculable importance  it  would  come  to  possess 
and  the  revolution  that  would  be  wrought  by  its 
agency.  Here  is  a lesson  to  the  Technical  student, 
of  the  importance  of  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  materials  of  every  kind,  and  their  properties. 
The  success  or  failure  of  the  greatest  invention 
may,  as  we  have  seen,  be  determined  by  the  use  of 
a material  suitable  to  a particular  purpose. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  inventions  are  of  a progressive  character  : 
beginning  with  a comparatively  crude  idea,  and 
improved  upon  by  successive  steps,  and  in  many 
cases  reaching  maturity  by  contributions  from 
many  inventors.  From  the  great  mass  of  illustra- 
tions that  might  be  adduced  of  inventions  of  this 
kind,  I select  a few  only.  First  on  the  list  are 
printing  and  photography , which  will  be  treated 
together,  because  of  the  contrast  they  afford  of 
the  slow  development  of  the  former,  owing  to  se- 
crecy observed  by  its  inventors,  compared  with 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  latter,  under  the  modern 
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regime  of  publicity.  There  may  probably  have 
been  as  many  as  a hundred  patents  in  the  matur- 
ing of  photography,  and  a great  numberof  different 
contributors.  They  followed  each  other  at  first 
slowly  but  in  recent  years  the  development  of  the 
invention  has  been  indicated  by  rapid  progress. 
The  last  achievement  of  the  art  that  has  come  un- 
der my  notice  w’as  a set  of  illustrations  in  the  It  ci- 
vile des  Sciences  of  photograped  cannon  shot  in 
flight.  They  are  the  greatest  triumphs  of  instan- 
taneous photography  yet  accomplished.  The  elec- 
tric light  is  another  instance  of  progressive  de- 
velopment. and  it  seems  to  be  yet  far  from  the 
maturity  which  may  be  hoped  for  it.  The  aniline 
dyes  afford  another  and  important  illustration. 
Commencing  when  benzole,  an  essent  ial  ingredient 
was  obtained  from  tar,  its  use  as  a dying  material 
was  taken  up  successively  by  chemists,  and  then 
by  practical  dyers,  until  the  aniline  dyes  came  into 
uni\  ersal  use.  The  last  illustration  of  this  kind 
to  which  1 will  invite  your  attention,  is  the  very 
familiar  seuing  machine.  Many  attempts  were 
made  before  success  wras  attained.  Embroidery 
was  done  mechanically  long  before  proper  sewing 
was  done  by  machine.  The  problem  was  solved 
by  Elias  Howe  in  1846.  His  machine  was  me- 
chanically imperfect,  but  it  contained  the  one  es- 
sential feature,  without  which  no  true  sewing 
machine  is  practicable,  that  is  : a needle  with  the 
eye  in  the  point.  Fortunately,  the  inventor  in- 
cluded this  item  in  the  claim  under  his  patent,  and 
though  the  mechanical  arrangements  of  his 
machine  were  little  esteemed  and  were  -speedily 
superseded,  the  sum  he  received  and  heartily 
merited  was,  over  2 million  dollars.  The  problem 
once  solved,  a great  many  improvements  were 
made,  and  accessories  were  added,  until  the  inven- 
tion reached  its  present  perfection,  and  its  appli- 
cation extended  to  all  kinds  of  sewing,  including 
every  kind  of  fancy  stitch. 

This  last  example  would  serve  equally  to  illus- 
trate those  inventions  which  have  for  their  object 
to  substitute  mechanical  contrivances  for  the  use 
of  the  human  hand.  These  constitute  the  great 
majority  of  all  mechanical  inventions.  There  are 
scarcely  any  manual  operations  of  importance, 
for  which  machinery  has  not  been  adopted. 
Time  wTould  fail  us  to  adduce  adequate  examples 
of  this  class.  We  may  mention  two  however, 
which  afford  lessons  to  the  technical  student, 
not  suggested  by  those  already  given.  One  is  that 
of  an  invention  to  supersede  corks  for  closing 
bottles  by  substituting  a screwed  stopper  to  be 
used  with  a washer  of  indiarubber  or  cork.  The 
inventor,  a wealthy  old  retired  merchant,  expati- 
ated on  the  eonvenience  his  invention  would  af- 
ford, especially  for  champagne  and  effervescing 
drinks  from  which  a glass  could  be  taken  and  the 
bottle  resealed.  After  having  secured  his  patent, 
he  took  his  invention  to  a bottle  manufacture,  who 
ghowed  him  that  his  plan  was  impracticable  by 
the  usual  method  of  making  bottles,  and  would 
require  a special  apparatus.  Fortbis  the  patentee 
had  to  seek  the  help  of  a mechanical  engineer, 
who  supplied  what  was  accessary.  Otherwise, 
the  invention  would  have  died  at  its  birth.  The 
other  example  is  one  in  which  two  inventors 
simultaneously  invented  the  means  whereby  the 
driver  of  a Hansom  Cab  could  open  or  shut  the 
doors  of  his  Cab  without  moving  from  his  seat. 
The  two  inventors  worked  independently,  and 


neither  knew  of  the  other’s  proceeding.  Eventu- 
ally, the  one  who  was  senior,  by  a few  days  only 
filed  his  specification,  and  the  other  followed  im- 
mediately after.  Their  inventions  were  substan- 
tially different,  but  had  one  feature  in  common., 
This  feature  the  former,  who  was  an  amateur, 
claimed  as  part  of  his  invention,  not  knowing  that 
it  was  in  common  use.  The  other,  who  was  an 
expert,  avoided  that  mistake,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  later  patent  w-as  good  and  the  former 
was  invalid,  by  its  having  claimed  as  a novelty  a 
well-known  expedient,  the  universal  joint.  These 
two  examples  show  the  importance  to  inventors  of 
a thorough  acquaintance  with  the  processes  and 
designs  they  propose  to  improve  upon,  and  also  to 
be  conversant  with  all  the  mechanical  expedients 
in  ordinary  use,  lest  they  should  claim  as  a novelty 
one  that  is  well  known. 

The  foregoing  exumples  and  illustrations  are 
adduced  to  give  a general  idea  of  the  commonest 
causes  of  failure,  and  the  general  conditions  neces- 
sary to  success,  and  they  are  to  be  considered  only 
in  their  bearing  on  these  points.  It  was  deemed 
necessary  for  this  purpose  to  select  such  inven- 
tions as  are  either  well  known,  or  were  easily 
understood,  and  would  therefore  convey  clearer 
ideas  than  others  less  'popular,  that  might  have 
afforded  more  striking  evidence.  They  show,  in 
general  terms,  that  there  are  three  principal  quali- 
fications for  successful  invention,  namely: — 

First,  a know  ledge  of  constructive  powers,  tools 
and  api  l ances  for  giving  effect  to  the  inventor’s 
ideas.  Puckle  and  the  inventor  of  the  bottle 
stopper  failed  for  want  of  this  qualification,  and 
Whitworth  succeeded  mainly  by  virtue  of  his  in- 
timate knowledge  of  what  could  be  accomplished 
by  the  means  he  could  command. 

Secondly.  A knowledge  of  metals  and  materials, 
their  capabilities,  and  special  qualities,  and  adap- 
tability to  the  purposes  required.  The  sub- 
marine cable  is  a notable  instance  of  success,  and 
the  lead-coated  projectile  of  failure  attributable 
to  this  cause. 

Thirdly.  An  inventor  must  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  available  devices  and  ex- 
pedients by  which  required  mechanical  movements 
may  be  produced.  This  knowledge  is  indispens- 
able, and  is  called  into  requisition  in  almost  every 
mechanical  contrivance  for  superseding  hand 
labour.  Almost  all  the  complex  movements  of  the 
human  hand  may  be  simulated  by  suitable  mecha- 
nical expedients,  as  may  be  seen  well  illustrated 
in  the  common  sewing  machine,  and  still  more 
perfectly  in  some  other  machines  well-known  in 
the  mother  country  which  have  not  yet  been  in- 
troduced here. 

In  order  that  technical  students  in  Ceylon 
should  acquire  these  three  essential  qualifications 
for  successful  invention,  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  should  have  access  to  a 
museum  or  gallery  of  illustration,  furnished  with 
working  models  of  machines,  tools,  materials,  and 
appliances,  that  will  exhibit  this  essential  infor- 
mation practically,  not  merely  by  seeing  them, 
but  by  close  investigation  and  dissection.  It  is 
as  essential  to  the  technical  student  that  he  should 
dissect  machines,  tools,  and  contrivances,  as  that 
the  botanist  should  investigate  the  various  parts 
of  a plant,  or  that  the  medical  student  should 
study  the  anatom y of  the  human  frame  by  operat- 
ing on  the  human  corpse.  It  is  not  enough  that 
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he  should  see  the  performance  of  a machine,  he 
must  know  how  it  is  effected,  and  the  means  that 
are  employed.  The  necessity  for  workshops,  as 
accessories  of  a technical  institution,  needs  no 
insistance,  as  they  afford  the  only  means  of  acquir- 
ing a practical  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  tools, 
and  of  some  at  least  of  the  properties  of  materials. 
The  workshop  is  as  necessary  to  a practical  know- 
ledge of  mechanics,  as  a laboratory  is  to  the 
chemist.  A technical  institute  must  be,  above  all 
things , practical.  The  student  who  possesses  only 
book  knowledge  would  have  no  chance  as  an  in- 
ventor in  prosecuting  his  experiments  and  re- 
searches. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  emphasise  the  im- 
portance of  a student’s  thorough  knowledge  of 
drawing . because  that  at  least  is  fully  acknow- 
ledged, and  has  already  been  introduced  into  most 
schools.  It  is  in  fact  the  language  of  invention. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  a 
thorough  grounding  in  that  kind  of  close  reasoning 
thatEuclid  teaches,  for,  as  drawingis  the  language 
of  invention,  logic  it  ite  grammar. 


OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 

“An  Essay  on  Farmyard  Manure  ” is  the  title 
of  a pamphlet  sent  to  us  by  the  author,  Mr. 
E.  T.  Hoole,  Agricultural  Instructor.  The  subject 
is  fully  and  intelligently  dealt  with,  and  is 
evidently  treated  of  with  the  object  of  impres- 
sing upon  the  cultivators  of  Ceylon  the  im- 
portance of  conserving  and  utilising  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  droppings  of  all  animals  kept  on  the 
land.  It  is  the  complaint  of  the  scientific 
agriculturist  everywhere  that  there  is  great  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  the  ordinary  farmer 
in  the  treatment  of  farmyard  manure,  and  to 
the  wasteful  system  now  in  vogue  among  the 
natives  of  Ceylon  must  in  a great  measure  be 
attributed  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  their 
cultivation.  We  trust  Mr.  Hoole’s  pamphlet  will 
have  a wide  circulation,  and  be  the  means  of 
working  the  reform  at  which  it  aims. 


We  were  glad  to  note  that  the  Assistant 
Government  Agent  of  Matara  had  taken  steps 
to  exterminate  the  insect  pests  that  devastate 
the  paddy  crops  in  this  district,  and  that  his 
efforts  have  proved  successful.  We  have  not 
been  informed  what  form  of  spraying  apparatus 
Mr.  Le  Mesurier  has  been  using,  and  whether  it 
was  imported  or  is  of  local  manufacture. 
If  the  latter,  it  would  redound  to  his  credit 
to  have  contrived  a machine  which  is  reported 
to  work  so  successfully.  The  School  of  Agri- 
culture is  in  possession  of  a patent  spraying 
apparatus  known  as  the  “ Eclair  ” knapsack  ma- 
chine. It  consists  of  a copper  reservoir  or  vessel 
holding  26  pints  made  to  fit  on  to  the  operator’s 
back,  being  fastened  there  with  straps  like  a 
knapsack.  A rod  traverses  the  lower  part  of 
the  reservoir  inside,  being  worked  by  a lever 
with  the  operator’s  hand.  This  does  not  move  a 
piston  as  in  ordinary  pumps,  but  acts  upon  an 
indiarubber  diaphragm,  by  whose  sucking  action 


the  liquid  is  forced  through  the  delivery  tube 
with  great  force.  The  liquid  can  be  delivered 
in  the  finest  spray  in  any  direction.  The  machine, 
which  has  worked  well  on  trial  at  the  School, 
ought  to  do  well  for  infected  paddy-lands. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  re-opened  after  the 
Christmas  holidays’  on  Monday  the  16th  January. 
Fifteen  new  students  have  been  admitted.  There 
have  been  some  changes  in  the  teaching  staff: 
Mr.  Jayawardeue,  late  Headmaster  has  resigned, 
and  Mr.  W.  A.  He  Silva  at  present  in  Bombay  pro- 
secuting his  veterinary  studies  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  Mr.  I).  A.  Perera  of  the  Ratna- 
pura  Government  School  has  been  appointed  2nd 
assistant  and  acts  for  Mr.  Silva,  while  Mr.  Hoole, 
Agricultural  Instructor  comes  to  the  School  as 
permanent  3rd  assistant.  Mr.  P.  S.  Rodrigo,  who 
has  been  connected  with  the  School  for  over  3 
years,  during  which  time  he  won  the  highest 
respect  of  the  students  and  the  confidence  of 
his  superiors,  takes  up  the  duties  of  Head- 
master of  the  Kadugannawa  primarv  English 
School. 


There  was  no  public  prize  distribution  at  the 
School  last  year.  The  following  is  a list  of 
the  prizemen  : — Among  the  Seniors  : Nallatamby 

and  Abeyesekera  in  Agriculture,  Suvarimuttu 
in  Veterinary  Science,  Gunaw'ardene  in  English 
and  Mathematics,  Abeyesekera  in  Science, 
Romiel  in  Practical  Chemistry.  Among  the 
Juniors:  Cooray  in  English  and  Mathematics, 

Fernando  for  Agriculture  and  Science. 

« — 

FARMYARD  MANURES. 

A pamphlet  of  15  pages  on  this  subject,  written 
by  Mr.  E.  T.  Iloole,  late  of  Happy  Valley  and 
at  present  Agricultural  Instructor  at  Bandara- 
gama,  has  reached  us.  Mr.  Hoole  explains  at 
the  outset  that  farmyard  manure  is  a general 
manure,  because  it  supplies  all  the  elements  of 
plant  food  in  convenient  proportions.  One  of 
its  many  advantages  he  notes  is  that  in  the 
natural  course  it  decomposes  but  slowly  in  the 
soil  and  gradually  yields  up  its  stores  of  plant 
food.  This  advantage  is  of  special  importance 
with  us  where  heat  and  moisture  favour  the 
decomposition  of  organic  substances,  while  our 
copious  showers  have  a tendency  to  wash  out 
of  the  soil  the  soluble  ingredients  of  plant  food. 
Again,  we  have  no  cheap  substitutes  for  this 
manure  as  is  the  case  in  western  countries 
wrhere  many  refuse  nitrogen-yielding  substances 
are  manipulated  into  products  of  manurial  value, 
such  as  shoddy,  hair,  skin,  horns,  leather, 
blood,  &c.  Now  it  is  beyond  the  means  of  the 
ordinary  cultivator  to  import  or  locally  pur- 
chase the  so-called  artificial  “guanos,”  and  while 
bones  are  used  by  them  to  some  extent  to  supply 
phosphoric  acid,  and  ashes  or  leaves  are  utilised 
for  the  other  valuable  ash  constituents  which  they 
contain,  without  farmyard  manure  there  is  no 
convenient  means  of  appreciably  adding  nitrogen- 
yielding  material  to  the  soil.  For  these  and  many 
others  reasons  which  Mr.  Hoole  has  not  failed 
to  notice,  it  is  most  important  that  our  culti- 
vators should  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  pre- 
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serving  and  utilizing  to  their  fullest  extent 
all  the  droppings  of  the  animals  kept  on  the 
land.  The  manner  in  which  cattle  manure  is 
allowed  to  lie  exposed  to  the  severity  of  the  weather 
when,  at  a small  cost,  a covering  can  be  pro- 
vided which  will  he  the  means  of  preventing 
any  loss  of  the  valuable  ingredients  the  manure 
supplies,  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  Mr. 
Hoole  gives  special  hints  of  an  instructive 
nature  as  to  s: orage,  preservation,  and  applica- 
tion of  farmyard  manure.  The  pamphlet  under- 
review  has  the  special  merit  of  being  a simple 
treatise,  free  from  scientific  details,  and  it  is 
intended  to  have  selections  from  the  essay 
rendered  into  the  Vernacular  for  the  Sinhalese 
Agricultural  Information  Leaflet  which  is  so 
widely  circulated.  Wo  quote  the  following  pas- 
sages specially  referring  to  our  native  cultiva 
tors  : — “ In  conclusion  let  me  point  out  the  great 
ignorance  and  negligence  that  exists  among 
most  of  our  countrymen  about  farmyard  manure. 
They  are  blind  as  regards  its  valuable  qualities. 
True,  some  of  them  manure  their  fields  and  gardens 
with  it  ; but  this  is  more  the  exception  than 
the  rule,  especially  in  the  South  and  West  of 
our  Island.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  reck- 
less manner  in  which  valuable  manure  is  wasted 
by  the  majority  of  ourgoiyas,  They  care  nc  thing 
for  the  large"  quantity  of  droppings  that  may- 
be had  on  the  roads  and  compounds  and  from 
the  public  cattle  stalls.  This  indeed  is  bad 
enough,  but  it  is  shocking  to  find  that  they  do 
not  make  cattle  sheds  for  housing  their  own 
animals  at  night  and  collecting  the  manure. 
They  are  sometimes  tied  in  the  open  ; but  very 
often  they  are  left  to  wander  about  on  the 
roads,  jungles,  meadows,  &c.  Many  villagers  seem 
to  have  a prejudice  against  the  use  of  farm- 
yard manures. .....  .One  reason  why  the  Jaffna 

paddy-fields  are  more  productive,  notwithstanding 
the  natural  drawbacks  in  the  soil  and  climate, 
is  the  extensive  use  of  farmyard  manure.  The 
cultivators  of  the  North  avail  themselves  of 
every  scrap  of  manure  procurable  and  turn  it 
to  good  account.  But  even  there  several  im- 
provements are  necessary,  especially  in  the  making 
of  manure  and  the  preservation  of  the  manure 
heaps. 

“ The  village  farmers  all  over  our  Island  must 
be  taught  better  about  farmyard  manure.  They 
do  not  know  its  real  virtues.  They  either  neg- 
lect them  through  laziness,  or  lose  them  through 
ignorance.  Some  are  still  unaware  of  the  ferti- 
lizing character  of  the  liquid  portions  of  farm- 
yard manure.  I have  even  seen  people  scru- 
pulously thinning  aside  bits  of  straw  soaked 
with  urine,  lest  they  should  deteriorate  the 
manure.  They  leave  their  manure  heaps  to  the 
mercy  of  the  elements  ; and  many  a time  you 
may  have  seen  cartloads  after  cartloads  of  dry, 
rain-washed,  worthless  stuff  emptied  into  the 
fields  as  farmyard  manure  and  applied  to  them 
with  feelings  of  perfect  satisfaction. 

All  this  is  very  deplorable  and  calls  for  the 
aid  of  enlightened  scientific  knowledge.  It  is 
therefore  our  duty  to  show  our  lazy  and  ignorant 
countrymen  both  by  precept  and  practice— by 
example  and  instruction — the  real  nature  and 
value  of  farmyard  manure,  and  the  proper 
method  of  preserving  and  utilizing  it  to  the 
test  advantage,” 


THE  STUDY  OF  FORESTRY, 

Professor  McAlpine,  of  Edinburgh,  in  delivering 
the  opening  address  of  the  Forestry  class  in  the 
Glasgow  Technical  College,  stated  at  the  outset 
that  there  were  three  situations  in  which  plants 
were  grown- — (1)  in  the  field,  (2)  in  the  garden, 
and  (3)  in  the  forest.  The  man  who  produced 
plants  in  the  field  was  the  agriculturist  ; in  the 
garden,  the  gardener ; and  in  the  forest,  the  fores- 
ter. With  plant  production  in  the  field  and  in  the 
garden  they  had  there  nothing  to  do  ; their  busi- 
ness in  that  class  would  be  with  the  plants  in  the 
forest,  and  in  the  forest  alone.  In  dealing  with 
forest  production,  the  skill  possessed  by  the 
forester  determined,  to  a very  large  extent,  the 
profit  realised.  There  were,  however,  two  kinds 
of  skill— the  practical  skill  gained  from  long  ex- 
perience, and  which  had,  he  was  bound  to  say, 
reached  a high  degree  of  perfection  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  skill  to  be  derived  from  a genuine 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  growth  and  production  of  trees  in  the  forest. 
Practical  experience  was,  no  doubt,  valuable,  but 
it  only  carried  them  up  to  a certain  point ; they 
were  still  without  a thorough  knowledge  of,  and 
the  reasons  for,  the  different  changes  that  took 
place  in  the  course  of  the  growth  of  forest  trees. 
It  was  quite  evident  that  the  best  forester,  and 
the  one  that  could  attain  to  the  highest  maximum 
profit  in  the  production  of  timber,  was  the  man 
who  combined  practical  with  scientific  skill  in  his 
practice.  In  these  days  of  keen  competition,  it 
was  necessary  in  forestry,  as  everything  else,  that 
they  should  produce  the  best  quality  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  and  this  could  not  be  done  unless 
their  knowledge  was  good  and  sound,  and  their 
methods  of  the  most  economical  and  satisfactory 
description.  Scientific  skill  in  forestry  had  often 
been  regarded  as  of  no  practical  merit,  but  with- 
out it  the  maximum  profit  could  not  be  realised 
from  the  trees.  In  that  class  he  proposed  to  tell 
them  something  of  what  science  and  scientific 
knowledge  had  to  do  with  the  subject  of  forestry, 
and  he  proposed  to  deal  with  it  under  two  leading 
heads — (1)  forest'  botany,  and  (2)  the  forest 
itself.  The  great  object  of  the  forester  was  to 
produce  timber,  and  to  him  the  plant  was  a lignin- 
making machine.  This  lignin,  the  characteristic 
constituent  of  wood,  was  easily  identified  by  the 
red  colour  produced  by  the  action  of  pliloroglucin 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  Wood,  taken  as  a whoie, 
was  a combustible  mixture,  composed  chiefly  of 
the  three  elements — carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 
In  introducing  such  a subject  as  the  scientific 
study  of  forestry,  it  was  important  to  know  what 
timber  was  made  from.  It  was  very  often  stated, 
and  very  widely  supposed,  that  the  organic 
matter,  or  humus,  in  the  soil  was  the  substance 
used  by  the  plant  for  timber  production.  Such  a 
doctrine  was  quite  untenable,  since  the  amount  of 
humus  was  not  diminished  by  the  production  and 
grow-th  of  trees,  but  was,  as  they  must  all  know, 
rather  increased.  The  method  of  water  culture 
also  proved  beyond  a doubt  that  the  constituents 
actually  employed  by  the  tree  plant  for  the  pro- 
duction of  its  woody  substance  were  water  from 
the  soil  and  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air.  He  had 
himself  seen  in  Germany,  where,  as  they  knew, 
great  attention  was  devoted  to  the  production  of 
the  best  class  of  forest  timber,  a pair  of  alder  trees 
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■which  had  been  grown  from  seed  by  the  method 
of  water  culture.  These  trees  when  he  saw  them 
had  attained  a considerable  height  and  girth, 
yet  they  had  only  received  distilled  water  and 
certain  mineral  substances,  the  carbon  dioxide 
they  wanted  being  taken  by  themselves  from 
the  air.  That  was  a very  remarkable  thing,  and, 
seeing  that  these  substances  cost  so  little,  they 
would  naturally  be  inclined  to  think  that  there 
must  be  a large  profit  in  timber-producing,  and 
no  doubt  there  was,  if  a suitable  supply  of  plant 
food  could  be  got  readily,  and  the  plant  skilfully 
and  carefully  managed.  Dealing  next  with  the 
function  of  the  wood  in  the  tree,  the  lecturer  said 
there  were  two  main  purposes  to  be  accomplished, 
viz.,  the  upward  circulation  of  water,  and  the  car- 
rying of  mineral  matter.  The  duty  of  carrying  the 
water  and  the  mineral  matter  up  the  tree  devolved 
on  what  might  be  called  circulating  pipes  or  wood 
vessels,  and  circulating  cells  or  tracheids.  Wood, 
in  addition,  played  the  part  of  a skeleton,  and  this 
duty  devolved  upon  the  woody  fibres  or  tracheids, 
the  most  solid  constituents  of  timber.  Associated 
with  the  circulating  and  skeleton  apparatus  weie 
the  servant  cells  to  feed  the  wood  cells,  and  to 
aid  in  pumping  up  the  water  into  the  circulating 
apparatus.  Different  kinds  of  wood  had  (as  the 
lecturer  showed  by  means  of  large  diagrams  on 
the  wall)  these  structural  elements  differently  ar- 
ranged. The  ash,  elm,  oak,  and  chestnut  were 
stated  as  being  amongst  the  woods  which  had  the 
arger  sized  pipes  tor  circulation  purposes ; the 
beach,  hornbeam,  alder,  and  sycamore  had  medium 
sized  pipes  ; while  in  the  case  of  coniferous  trees 
like  firs,  pipes  were  entirely  absent,  the  work  of 
circulation  devolving  upon  the  cells  or  tracheids. 
Alluding  next  to  the  formation  of  wood,  the  lec- 
turer explained  how  the  cambium,  the  part  be- 
tween the  wood  itself  and  the  separable  bark, 
added  rings  of  wood  year  by  year.  On  the  acti- 
vity displayed  by  this  cambium  depended  the 
quality  of  wood  produced  per  annum.  Its  proper 
feeding  was  accordingly  of  great  importance,  and 
the  forester  should  see  to  it  that  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  food  material  was  not  prevented  from 
reaching  it  by  the  presence  of  too  many  branches. 
When  too  many  branches  were  growing  on  a tree 
they  carried  off  the  food  that  ought  to  go  to  the 
cambium,  the  result  being  that  it  became  very 
slow  in  its  action,  and  wood  was  added  to  the 
main  and  important  part  of  the  tree  at  a much 
slower  rate  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  As  regards 
quality  of  wood,  it  was  pointed  out  that  this  was 
to  be  secured,  ap  a rule,  by  diminishing  the  amount 
of  tliin-walled  wood  in  certain  trees  and  by  in 
creasing  the  proportion  of  thick-walled  wood. 
Thin-walled  wood  was  mostly  of  spring  growth, 
and  the  thick-walled  of  autumn  growth  ; there- 
fore it  ought  to  be  the  business  of  the  forester, 
if  he  wanted  the  best  quality  of  wood,  to 
encourage  growth  in  the  autumn  rather  than  in 
the  spring.  The  lecture  was  effectively  illustrated 
by  paeans  of  several  large  wall  diagrams,  also 
models  and  specimens,  showing  the  construction 
O'f  some  of  the  most  important  timbers, 


GENERAL  ITEMS. 

The  Indian  Agriculturist,  speaking  of  the 
newly-appointed  Agricultural  Chemist  for  India, 
says  : — Dr.  Leather  is,  we  believe,  a young  man 
with  a reputation  still  to  make  as  an  agricul- 
tural chemist..  .Dr.  Leather  wast  we  believe,  only 
an  assistant  in  his  (Dr.  Yoelcker's)  laboratory  prior 
to  the  short  period  during  which  he  has  practised 
as  an  analyst  in  Lancashire.  In  the  selection 
of  so  inexperienced  an  officer  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  shown  great  want  of  discrimination, 
for  if  any  such  officer  was  required  at  all,  one 
was  wanted  who  could  speak  with  the  weight 
of  an  acquired  reputation. 


i In  his  reply  to  an  enquiry  from  the  Earl 
of  Wemyss  as  to  his  views  on  the  subject  of 
\ Technical  Education,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P., 
i suy6  : — In  the  case  of  industries  which  are  con- 
stantly being  modified  by  the  advance  of  science 
and  the  progress  of  invention,  where  success 
between  competing  centres  depends  upon  the 
discovery  of  new  improvements  and  their  rapid 
i adoption,  I think  that  technical  education  may 
j be  most  valuable.  So  also  in  a country  of  small 
farmers,  whose  methods  are  antiquated,  and  who 
| have  little  opportunity  of  making  themselves 
i acquainted  with  the  recent  developments  of  Agri- 
culture, I think  much  may  be  done  by  judicious 

instructions In  this  as  in  other  departments 

I of  practical  life,  each  case  must  be  considered 
on  its  merits,  not  simply  in  the  light  of  vague 
generalisations,  but  with  a close  scrutiny  of  the 
practical  mode  in  which  any  proposed  reform 

would  work. 

In  a paragraph  headed  “How  to  Plant  Ban. 
anas,”  in  the  Sugar  Journal  and  Tropical  Cul- 
tivator, we  read  : — Most  people  are  under  the 
impression  that  large  plants  are  preferable  for 
planting,  This  is  an  error,  it  is  using  large  plants 
that  causes  the  first  bunches  to  be  much  smaller 
than  the  others  that  grow'  from  the  same  plant. 
In  a clump  of  bananas  may  be  noticed  young 
suckers  that  throw  out  leaves  when  not  more  than 
9 in.  or  lft.  high,  others  that  grow  2 ft.  or  3 ft. 
before  there  is  any  sign  of  leaves.  The  latter  are 
always  good  plants,  the  founer  should  not  be  used 
as  plants,  neither  should  they  be  allowed  to  grow 
and  can  easily  be  removed  by  hand.  It  is  a com- 
mon sight  to  see  stems  6 ft  and  7 ft.  high  with  a 
few  leaves  cut  off  stuck  in  the  ground  which  for 
weeks  afterwards  with  their  withered  leaves  pre- 
sent a most  wretched  appearance,  and  if  they  sur- 
vive the  results  are  not  at  all  satisfactory.  If  this 
same  plant  instead  of  being  planted  whole  was  cut 
down  to  about  2ft.  6in.,  and  instead  of  being 
planted  straight  up  w\as  planted  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees,  instead  of  the  first  crop  being  a poor 
solitary  bunch  (the  result  of  the  check  caused  by 
removal  and  transplanting)  there  would  be  at  least 
three  good  stems  with  the  fine  bunches  of  fruit. 
A sucker  if  planted  straight  continues  to  grow 
from  the  stem,  but  if  planted  at  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grees, the  old  stem  dies  and  the  new  plants  grow 
from  the  eyes. 
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FIBRES  AND  DYE-STUFFS. 

IBRE  and  dve-producing  (not  to 
mention  tan-yielding)  plants  are 
among  the  chief  natural  resources 
of  our  Island,  but  they  await  the 
critical  eye  of  a technologist  who 
will  be  able  after  examining  them,  to  give 
us  the  professional  advice  that  he  only  can 
give,  as  to  their  economic  value,  and  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  utilizing  the  fibre 
and  dye  they  contain.  It  was  only  in  our  last 
number,  while  writing  of  sida  fibre,  that  we 
quoted  the  words  of  Prof.  Goodale  to  the  effect 
that  there  are  countless  sorts  of  plants  which 
have  been  suggested  as  sources  of  good  bast 
fibres  for  spinning  and  f jr  cordage,  many  of 
which  make  capital  substitutes  for  those  already 
in  the  factories,  but  the  question  of  cheapness  of 
production  and  of  subsequent  preparation  for 
use  has  thus  far  militated  against  success  ; that  a 
process  for  separating  fine  fibres  from  undesir- 
able structural  elements  and  from  resin-like 
substances  which  accompany  them  is  a great 
desideratum,  and  if  this  were  supplied  many 
new  species  woud  assume  great  prominence  at 
once.  We  now  note  that  a factory  has  been 
established  in  High  Street,  London,  for  the 
treatment  of  various  fibrous  plants.  Samples  of 
these  plants  of  every  species,  can,  it  is  said, 
here  be  submitted  for  carefully-supervised  trial, 
and  if  the  present  machines  or  processes  prove 
unsuitable  in  some  little  detail  or  other,  the 
defect  will  be  discovered  and  remedied.  In  like 
manner  advice  will  be  given  as  to  the  best 
machines  and  methods  for  treating  fibrous  plants, 
and  opportunity  will  be  afforded  of  studying 
the  various  processes  of  production,  and  of 
acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  most  scientific 


methods  of  preparing  fibres.  In  fact  the  present 
enterprise  promises  to  develope  into  an  important 
public  technical  school : for  it  is  proposed  to 
establish  branches  in  textile,  manufacturing,  and 
cognate  centres.  From  a still  wider  point  of 
view  the  fibre  factory  may,  as  the  Indian 
Agriculturist  observes,  be  looked  upon  as  an 
exhibition  and  a permanent  institution  for 
perfecting  machinery  and  processes  relating  to 
the  treatment  of  fibre-bearing  plants  of  every 
description.  The  various  processes  to  be  carried 
on  at  the  model  fibre  factory  as  set  forth,  com- 
prise the  rapid  retting  and  ungumming  of  fibrous 
plants  ; automatic  breaking,  scutching,  combing 
and  hauling ; spinning  into  simple  and  mixed 
yarns ; cottonising  and  wollenising  fibres  to 
imitate  fine  cotton  or  wool  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  various  mixed  and  cheap  fabrics  as  well 
as  for  fine  and  costly  goods;  bleaching  and  dyeing 
the  same,  and  the  rapid  drying  of  fibres 
by  means  of  cold  air.  The  factory  is  described 
as  consisting  of  a spacious  warehouse  and 
store-room  for  machines  and  samples,  with 
offices  annexed,  and  a large  machinery  and 
operating-room  with  a laboratory,  and  engine  and 
boiler  house.  The  chief  feature  in  the  oper- 
ating room  is  new  machinery  for  dealing  more 
particularly  with  leaf  plants,  such  as  phormium, 
aloe,  agave,  palms  and  the  like. 

Here  is  the  supplying  of  a desideratum,  the 
existence  of  which  has  been  so  long  deplored,  and 
the  result  of  which  must  be  the  opening  of  a 
new  vista  of  enterprise  for  many  in  the  culti- 
vation of  fibrous  plants  and  the  preparation  of 
fibres  for  the  market. 

In  the  matter  of  dye  stuffs,  that  is  vegetable  dye 
stuffs,  too,  there  would  seem  to  be  good  prospects, 
for  says  our  Indian  contemporary,  there  are  pre- 
monitary  indications  that  the  days  of  aniline  dyes 
— the  products  of  coal-tar — are  numbered;  for 
though  cheaper,  and  having  the  advantage 
of  being  capable  of  concentration  into  smaller 
bulk  than  those  furnished  by  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, they  are  found  to  be  impregnated  with 
deleterious  compounds  that  prove  highly 
injurious  to  the  material  to  which  they  are  applied. 
This  objection  is  trivial  in  the  case  of  cheap 
cotton  prints  which  wear  but  a short  time,  dyed 
or  undyed,  but  when  these  chemical  concoctions 
are  used  on  silks  and  velvets  they  rot  the  cloth, 
which  soon  loses  its  hue.  Assuming  this  to  be 
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established,  agriculturists  are  advised  to  closely 
watch  the  market  for  dye  stuffs,  as  in  these  days 
of  constant  commercial  revolutions  the  revival  of 
the  trade  in  lac-dye,  safflower,  orchilla,  chaya, 
and  other  once  popular  dye-producing  substances 
may  possibly  be  looked  for.  There  is  of  course 
the  probability  of  aniline  dyes  being  produced  of 
such  a quality  as  will  ensure  freedom  from  any 
prejudicial  ingredient,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  result  is  possible  and  how  the 
means  of  obtaining  it  will  affect  the  price  of  the 
dyes.  At  any  rate,  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
fair  prospect  of  the  fibre  and  dye-producing 
industries  being  widened,  and  proving  more  remu- 
nerative. 

We  are  now  on  the  eve  of  possessing  a techni- 
cal school,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  technical 
enquiry  will  be  directed  to  the  proper  channels 
and  will  aim  at  desirable  ends.  The  Eight  Hon. 
A.  J.  Balfour,  writing  lately  on  the  subject  of 
technical  education,  said  : — I venture  to  lay  down 
no  general  rule  about  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  technical  education.  1 believe 
it  to  be  of  vital  importance  in  some  places  and 
some  industries  ; I believe  it  to  be  nearly  useless 
in  any  form  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  applied 
in  other  places  and  other  industries.  Each  case 
must  be  considered  on  its  own  merits,  not 
simply  in  the  light  of  vague  generalizations,  but 
with  a close  scrutiny  of  the  practical  mode  in 
which  any  proposed  reform  would  work,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  our  technical  instructor  Will 
possess  the  qualification  of  a technical  chemist 
and  botanist  in  addition  to  his  intimate  know- 
ledge of  machines,  and  will  arrange  his 
curriculum  with  a view  to  developing  already 
existing  industries  and  evoking  new  ones.  Then 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  technical  teaching  in 
Ceylon  will  have  been  attained. 


OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 

The  Indian  Agriculturist  has  begun  what  pro- 
mises to  be  a most  interesting  series  of  articles 
on  “ The  Agricultural  Problem  in  India,”  in  its 
issue  of  the  21st  January.  In  the  first  article  the 
“ then  ” and  the  “ now  ’’  of  Agriculture  in  India  are 
strikingly  contrasted,  and  theapathy  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  present  situation  deplored  and  censured. 
From  the  similarity  of  circumstances  in  India  and 
Ceylon,  the  series  of  articles  would  be  well 
worth  perusal  by  the  promoters  of  agricultural 
reform  in  our  own  Island.  The  first  article  at  the 
outset  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  almost 
complete  change  has  taken  place  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  during  the  last  half-century. 
Before  then  husbandry  was  conducted  on  the  self- 
sufficing  system  for  villages  or  groups  of  villages  ; 
the  possession  of  ample  waste  was  the  primary 
condition  of  prosperity,  the  villagers  then  being 
able  to  provide  themselves  with  unexhaested  land, 
— fresh  fields  and  pastures  new, — whenever  they 
felt  it  necessary.  Cultivation  was  kept  up  only 
on  the  best  land.  Each  separate  village,  or  group, 
was  able  to  raise  food  enough  for  itself,  and  the 
domestic  industries  of  the  village  provided  for  all 
the  other  wants  of  the  community.  The  ryot’s 
world  was  his  village,  and  inherited  experience 
sufficed  to  enable  him  to  deal  with  circum- 
stances as  they  arose.  Now  all  this  has  changed. 


Means  of  communication  within  and  from  without 
has  to  a great  extent  been  established ; trade  is 
active,  and  this  activity  is  felt  everywhere  in 
the  country  ; in  most  cases  more  produce  is  being 
raised  than  is  required  merely  for  the  support  of 
the  community;  husbandry  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a business.  But  the  ryot  has  not  changed  his 
system  with  the  times.  Open  field  husbandry  is 
still  very  general ; careless  and  extensive  tillage 
is  still  depended  on  to  provide  food  ; and  yoor 
land,  from  which  a precarious  produce  can  be 
obtained,  is  brought  under  the  plough.  With  these 
changed  conditions  the  population  is  increasing. 
Such  facts  as  these  are  pressed  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  those  entrusted  with  the  responsibility 
regarding  the  economic  condition  of  the  country. 
They  must  consider  that  the  population  of  the 
country  is  increasing;  that  the  population  is 
dependant  on  the  results  of  a precarious 
husbandry  : that  the  people  are  tied  and  tramelled 
by  inherited  custom,  and  now  find  themselves  in  a 
rapidly  altering  environment  to  which  they  are 
practically  unable  to  accommodate  themselves 
and  their  practice  ; that  the  common  system  of 
husbandry,  though  suitable  enough  to  self- 
sufficing  village  communities  at  a time  when 
ample  waste  land  of  good  quality  was  available, 
is  now  practised  on  land  that  has  been  severely 
cropped  for  long  periods,  and  that  has  in  most 
cases  been  reduced  to  its  normal  limit  of  pro- 
duction. These  are  grave  dangers  especially 
in  a country  where  droughts  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  “ Have  any  among  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  promoting  agricultural 
reform  and  improvement,”  it  is  asked,  “ shown 
the  slightest  sign  of  having  grasped  the  essential 
points  of  the  question  P ” 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Hoole  for  samples  of 
his  work  in  the  way  of  preserving  botanical 
specimens  according  to  the  simple  method  de- 
scribed by  him  in  our  present  issue.  Botanical 
students  would  do  well  to  try  the  method ; 
as  for  its  results  we  can  vouch  for  their  being 
very  satisfactory,  not  merely  in  the  case  of  simple 
and  compound  leaves  but  of  delicate  inflorescences 
as  well.  We  also  thank  Mr.  Alfred  Drieberg  for 
a specimen  of  a coconut,  divided  internally  to 
the  shell  into  two  chambers.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  ovary  of  the  coconut  flower  is 
formed  of  3 carpels,  and  that  the  fruit  should 
therefore  if  no  suppression  occurred  be  three- 
chambered  instead  of  one-chambered  as  in  the 
ordinary  coconut  which  usually  matures  but  one 
seed.  The  two-chambered  coconut  presented 
to  us  is  an  instance  of  reversion  to  the  original 
type.  We  have  heard  of,  but  have  never  seen  a 
typical  three-chambered  nut. 

Herr  Bolle,  President  of  the  Royal  and  Imperial 
Agricultural  Society  of  Austro-Hungary,  who 
has  been  deputed  to  India  to  study  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country,  spent  a few  days  in 
Ceylon  on  his  w-ay  to  Calcutta,  visiting  some 
of  the  upcountry  tea  plantations. 

The  name  of  Mr.  G.  Rajapakse  was  inadver- 
tently omitted  from  the  list  of  prize  winners 
given  in  our  last  issue.  Mr.  Rajapakse  had  a 
creditable  career  as  a first  year  student,  winning 
the  Government  prize  for  Agriculture. 
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We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr. 
V.  Kumaravelu — the  first  Agricultural  student 
we  have  lost  by  death — who  succumbed  to  an 
attack  of  typhoid  fever  last  month.  Mr.  Ku- 
maravelu was  a very  promising  young  man  of  excel- 
lent character,  and  was  prosecuting  his  Veterinary 
studies  when  he  was  seized  with  his  fatal  illness. 


INDIAN  JOTTINGS. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  pulses  grown 
here,  and,  moreover,  Bombay  being  the  port  of 
Western  India,  large  quantities  are  brought 
over  from  the  adjoining  districts.  The  grain 
market  is  well  worth  visiting,  and  one  with  which 
nothing  we  have  in  Ceylon  can  compare.  The 
large  stores  in  the  centre  of  the  native  busi- 
ness quarters  which  are  devoted  only  to 
storing  and  selling  the  different  kinds  of  grain, 
extend  over  several  streets,  and  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  over  half  a mile  in  length. 

Among  the  heaps  of  pulses,  dholl  forms  a 
very  important  part.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  this  seed,  one  the  orange-coloured  grain 
and  the  other  a pale  whitish  one.  The  plants 
of  both  the  varieties  are  almost  alike  in 
appearance,  and  in  the  methods  of  cultivation 
and  cropping  there  is  no  difference  whatever. 
It  proved  rather  a difficult  problem  when  dholl 
cultivation  was  started  in  Ceylon  to  find  out 
a method  to  prepare  the  seed  for  the  market, 
or  in  other  words  to  turn  it  into  parippu. 
Prom  inquiries  made  here  I find  that  it  is 
no  difficult  matter,  and  large  quantities  are 
daily  prepared  for  export  by  the  help  of 
hand  stone  mills.  Two  flat  circular  slabs  of 
Stone  are  made  to  slide  on  each  other  by  a 
handle  attached  to  the  side  of  the  top  one, 
and  kept  in  position  by  fixing  the  upper  stone 
by  means  of  a hole  made  in  its  centre,  into 
a rod  fixed  to  the  centre  of  the  lower  one. 
The  principle  of  this  is  in  fact  nothing  more 
than  the  common  kurrakkan  gala , which  is 
used  in  the  villages  to  grind  the  fine-grain 
Eleusine,  but  the  stones  used  in  preparing  dholl 
are  much  larger  iu  size,  and  the  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  top  slab  is  also  larger. 

The  dholl  seed  is  first  cleaned  of  dirt,  &c., 
by  winnowing  and  then  dried  in  the  sun. 
When  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  poured 
between  the  stones  above  referred  to.  Finally  the 
split  seeds  undergoes  a second  winnowing  before 
being  packed. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  process  of  grind- 
ing the  seed  is  often  first  soaked  in  water 
for  twenty-four  hours  and  then  completely 
dried. 

There  is  rather  a novel  (novel  to  us)  way 
of  preparing  certain  varieties  of  beaus  as  a 
food.  The  seeds  are  closely  planted  in  beds 
and  watered  till  they  come  up  ; in  about  three 
to  four  days  the  cotyledenous  leaves  are  seen 
above  the  ground,  when  they  are  pulled  up 
and  made  into  bundles  and  sold  in  the  vege- 
table markets.  For  some  time  I was  puzzled 
what  these  bundles  which  were  exposed  for 
gale  iu  the  markets  could  be,  and  I had  no 
way  of  satisfying  my  curiosity,  as  the  only 
information  the  sellers  could  give  me  was  that  they 
gere  « vegetable.”  However,  1 chanced  a few  days 


ago  to  see  the  beans  sprouting  in  a vegetable 
garden.  When  prepared  this  vegetable  is  of  a very 
bitter  taste,  but  the  natives  here  seem  to  relish 
it  very  much. 

Speaking  of  pulses  I chanced  to  read  that 
glowing  advertisement  of  the  Lathyrus  Sylvestris 
(the  plant  that  is  alleged  to  grow  everywhere) 
in  one  of  the  Bombay  journals,  and  a few 
days  ago  Prof.  Wagner’s  Agent  in  London 
wrote  to  the  same  journal  offering  the  seed 
to  Indian  cultivators  at  reduced  prices,  further 
announcing  his  intention  of  opening  a breed- 
ing farm  in  India  and  growing  Lathyrus  on 
a large  scale.  Perhaps  the  seed  which  was 
received  at  the  Colombo  School  of  Agriculture 
some  time  back  was  not  the  geunine  Lathyrus 
of  Wagner;  in  that  case  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  write  to  Prof.  Wagner’s  Agent  in 
London,  for  some  seeds  for  further  trial,  as 
from  his  letters  the  Professor  appears  to  be 
ready  to  give  every  facility  for  demonstrating 
the  value  of  the  plant. 

I have  more  than  once  written  you  on  the 
cultivation  of  subsiding  products  in  paddy-fields, 
and  the  more  one  sees  of  the  system  of  cultfi- 
vation  round  about  Bombay,  the  more  he  is 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  adopting  such  a 
system  in  Ceylon.  It  is  indeed  a great  waste 
to  leave  so  many  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
unused  for  more  than  half  the  year,  and  then 
only  obtain  a scanty  crop  of  paddy  after  much 
toil  and  trouble  and  anxiety  too.  It  has  been 
stated  by  villagers,  that  the  reason  why  some 
of  them  do  not  attempt  to  grow  anything  else 
but  rice  in  their  fields  is  that  certain  regu-1 
lations  connected  with  the  now-abolished  paddy-* 
tax  stood  in  the  way  of  the  conversion  of  a 
paddy-field  into  a dry-crop  land.  This  might 
or  might  not  have  been  a very  valid  excuse, 
though  in  all  probability  it  was  often  a fact 
that  if  a villager  tried  to  plant  a coconut  or 
two  in  an  unused  strip  of  land  which  once 
formed  a field,  and  which  either  in  course  of 
time  or  by  the  work  of  a few  hours  had  been 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  fields, 
he  became  a marked  man.  Now  the  tax  is  no 
more,  and  the  cultivator  has  no  such  plea. 
But  putting  aside  this  or  that  idle  excuse,  the 
goyiya  must  now  have  more  time  at  his  dis- 
posal to  devote  to  his  land  and  more  money 
for  improving  it.  And  this  is  just  the  time  to 
try  and  get  him  to  better  his  prospects. 
Indian  Corn  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
products  which  could  be  profitably  grown  in  a 
large  acreage  of  fields.  I have  now  observed 
a paddy-field  here  under  lucerne : the  crop  which 
takes  only  a few  weeks,  has  come  up  nicely, 
though  I observed  the  same  land  under  paddy 
to  produce  only  a wretched  crop. 

In  Ceylon,  fields  which  are  dry  during  more 
than  half  the  year  could  be  utilized  for  grow- 
ing Indian  Corn  and  such  other  crops,  and 
when  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  cultivator  is 
not  sufficient  for  a subsidiary  grain  crop  requiring 
so  much  labour,  it  could  very  well  be  put 
under  lucerne  or  a quick-growing  fodder.  In 
this  connection  it  is  worth  while  trying  to 
grow  systematically  some  of  the  numerous 
Ceylon  herbs  which  are  eaten  by  people  in 
times  of  scarcity,  or  which  when  gathered 
often  form  a part  of  the  villagers’  daily  foodj 
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Among  these  particular  mention  might  be  made 
of  Ipomea  repens  (S.  kankun)  as  a crop  which 
would  thrive  even  in  wet  lands.  Other  Ipomea, 
or  the  many  varieties  of  amaranth  us,  particu- 
larly A.  speciosus  could  he  grown  on  dry  lands. 
Besides,,  these  and  other  crops  would  un- 
doubtedly imirove  by  culture. 

Much  has  no  doubt  been  written  on  the 
backward  state  of  Indian  agriculture,  but  I 
believe  Ceylon  is  very  very  far  below  India 
as  regards  its  native  agriculture,  with  the 
exception  of  coconut.  Of  course  it  does  not 
require  any  argument  to  prove  that  the  “ planting 
products”  are  far  above  anything  in  other 
countries.  The  Indian  cultivator  very  often 
grows  fodder  crops  and  prepares  hay  out  of 
the  natural  grasses,  but  these  means  are  never 
heard  of  in  the  Island. 

About  twenty-five  miles  away  from  Bombay 
I have  seen  large  tracts  of  paddy-fields,  and 
one  thing  which  struck  me  was  that  in  many 
places  they  make  use  of  the  numerous  ridges 
to  grow  fruit  trees.  Mangoes  and  Papaws 
were  thriving  well  on  these  ridges. 


HOW  TO  PRESERVE  BOTANICAL 
SPECIMENS. 

The  specimen  is  carefully  spread  out  and  placed 
between  t-wo  thick  sheets  of  blotting  paper  and 
pressed  by  a clean,  smooth,  heated  dhoby’s  iron. 
The  pressure  by  the  iron  should  be  always  down- 
wards and  not  sideways.  For  instance,  if  a rather 
big  leaf  has  to  be  pressed  by  a small  iron,  the  iron 
should  be  lifted  straight  up  from  the  part  already 
pressed  and  laid  on  the  unpressed  part  with  a 
downward  pressure.  If  (he  iron  be  even  slightly 
dragged  across  from  cne  part  of  the  leaf  to  the 
Other,  the  leaf  might  be  squeezed  or  distorted  by 
the  sideward  pressure  thus  exerted. 

The  pressing  is  done  so  as  to  remove  the  mois- 
ture from  the  leaf  and  to  make  it  dry  and  smooth 
for  keeping.  If  a specimen  is  very  thick  and 
fleshy,  it  wall  be  better  to  press  out  the  moisture 
gently  and  gradually  rather  than  attempt  to  do 
it  too  quickly.  If  the  blotting  paper  becomes 
saturated  after  some  of  the  leaves  have  been 
pressed,  fresh  blotters  should  be  used  for  pressing 
any  more  that  remain  to  be  done,  as  the  paper 
which  has  become  thoroughly  wet  will  be  useless 
for  the  purpose. 

When  the  pressing  is  over,  the  leaf  should  be 
carefully  removed  from  between  the  sheets  of 
blotting  paper  and  mounted  on  card  or  thick 
paper  after  gently  applying  some  liquid  gum  to 
the  back  of  the  leaf.  If  the  mounting  cannot  be 
done  immediately  after  pressing  the  specimen,  it 
may  be  temporarily  placed  between  the  leaves  of 
a book  and  mounted  afterwards  when  convenient. 
The  mounted  specimens  must  be  kept,  as  far  as 
possible,  without  being  bent  or  squeezed. 

I send  along  with  this  (for  the  Agricutrural 
School  Museum)  a few  specimens  collected  at 
Happy  Valley  and  pressed  in  the  above  manner  full 
eighteen  months  ago.  Two  large  collections  pre- 
pared by  me  in  this  way,  at  the  same  time  as  these 
have  been  taken  by  some  ladies  to  England,  and 
jtre  keeping  well  I Lear,  There  are,  no  doubt,  other 


good  methods  of  preserving  botanical  speci- 
mens, such  as  by  the  application  of  salycylic 
acid  for  instance ; but  the  one  I have  described 
here  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity. 

E.  T.  Hoole. 

Bandaragama,  19th  Dec.  1892. 


ZOOLOGICAL  NOTES  FOR  AGRICULTURAL 
STUDENTS. 

In  the  division  Sco/ecida  are  also  included 
(besides  the  tapeworms),  the  “flukes”  or  suc- 
tional  worms  ( Trematoda ).  With  few  exceptions 
the  sexes  are  united  in  Tremntodes,  and  the  young 
may  be  developed  directly  into  the  adults,  or  may 
pass  through  a complicated  metamorphosis,  which 
varies  in  different  cases,  and  does  not  admit  of 
description  here.  In  many  cases  the  larvae  are 
tailed,  and  one  of  the  early  stages  of  their  exist- 
ence is  often  spent  in  the  interior  of  freshwater 
moluscs,  from  which  they  are  finally  transferred 
to  their  definite  hosts.  The  “ flukes  ” inhabit,  in 
their  adult  condition,  the  most  varied  situations. 
Most  are  internal  parasites,  living  in  the  intes- 
tines or  hepatic  ducts  of  mammals,  birds  or  bac- 
trachians,  the  vitreous  humour  or  lens  of  the  eye, 
the  blood  vessels,  &c.  A few  are  external  parasites, 
living  in  the  skin  and  gills  of  fishes,  crustaceans 
and  other  animals. 

Practically  there  is  only  one  trematode  worm 
of  any  importance  in  a sanitary  sense,  viz.,  the 
Distoma  or  Fasciola  Hepaticuin,  or  liver  fluke. 
This  worm  inhabits  the  bile  ducts  of  the  liver 
of  the  sheep  and  the  ox,  and  occasionally  the 
bile  ducts  of  the  horse,  and  gives  rise  in  sheep  to 
the  disease  known  as  “ liver-rot,”  which  is  found 
to  exist  to  a much  greater  extent  in  damp  and 
swampy  districts  (except  salt-marshes)  than  in 
any  other.  In  wet  seasons  too  the  disease  is 
more  prevalent  than  at  other  times. 

Rot  is  directly  of  no  consequence  to  man,  but 
indirectly  the  disease  is  of  vast  importance,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  great  loss  which  it  causes 
to  sheep  owners,  but  also  from  the  immense  dimi- 
nution of  the  food  snpply  which  results  from  its 
ravages.  The  fluke  produces  extensive  organic 
disease  upon  the  liver  of  the  sheep,  annihilating 
the  function  of  the  organ  and  leading  to  emaciation 
and  exhaustion  of  the  host  whose  tissues  be- 
come dropsical  and  innutritious.  In  all  cases  where 
important  tissue  changes  such  as  wasting,  dis- 
coloration or  dropsy  occur,  the  condemnation  of  the 
flesh  is  warranted;  at  any  rate  the  liver  and  the 
contents  of  the  intestines  should  be  destroyed,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  structural  alterations  which 
may  exist  in  the  former,  but  in  order  that 
the  ova  of  the  worm  may  be  destroyed.  Prof. 
Leuckart  in  Germany  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Thomas  in 
England,  traced,  almost  simultaneously,  the  life 
history  of  this  parasite  through  all  its  stages, 
and  published  accounts  of  their  investigations 
in  1882.  They  find  that  it  lives  for  a time, 
and  changes  its  form  in  the  body  of  a minute 
shell  snail  ( Limneeus  truncatulus ) which  thrives 
in  an  excess  of  moisture. 

The  great  means  of  checking  the  outbreak  and 
spread  of  the  disease  are  draining,  keeping  animals 
off  flooded  land,  scattering  about  lumps  of  roekr- 
I salt,  and  not  allowing  the  stock  to  go  off  condition 
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The  last  order  of  scolecid  worms  of  importance 
is  the  Nematoda  or  Nematoidea.  The  individuals 
of  this  order  are  cylindrical  vermiform  scolecids, 
sometimes  parasitic,  sometimes  free;  integument 
not  ciliated ; a well-developed  alimentary  canal; 
sexes  distinct  or  rarely  united.  The  Nematoda 
comprise  the  so-called  thread-worms  and  round 
worms,  most  of  which  inhabit  the  alimentary 
canal,  the  pulmonary  tubes,  or  the  areolar  tissue 
in  man  and  many  other  vertebrates.  Among  the 
more  important  members  of  the  parasitic  section 
of  the  Nematoda  may  be  mentioned  the  ascaris 
lumbricoides,  the  oxyuris  vermicularis,  the  tri- 
chocephalus  dispar,  the  sclerostoma  duodenale, 
the  dracunculus  medinensis  and  the  trichina 
spiralis.  The  first-mentioned  is  the  common  round 
worm  inhabiting  the  intestines  of  man  and  some- 
times of  other  mammals,  especially  the  pig,  often 
attaining  a length  of  several  inches.  The  second, 
commonly  known  as  the  “small  thread  worm” 
is  a gregarious  worm.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the 
intestinal  worms  of  man,  and  is  most  commonly 
found  in  children.  The  third  and  fourth  also  are 
parasitic  on  man.  The  fifth  known  ns  the  guinea 
worm  inhabits  during  one  stage  of  its  existence 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  human  body,  generally 
attacking  the  legs  and  often  attaining  a length 
of  several  feet.  Trichina  spiralis  is  by  far  the 
most  important  of  this  species  of  worms,  though 
in  large  numbers  any  of  the  Nematoda  may  so  far 
interfere  with  digestion  and  nutrition  as  to  bring 
about  emaciation  and  dropsy  in  the  host,  and 
thus  render  the  flesh  unfit  for  food.  Since  the 
vast  majority  of  these  worms  inhabit  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  in  such  cases  where  the  intestines 
are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  sausages  &c., 
care  should  be  taken  to  subject  the  gut  to  pro- 
cesses which  will  ensure  the  destruction  of  the 
parasites,  their  ova  or  embryos,  ns  specimens  have 
at  times  been  found  adhering  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  gut  that  has  been  used  for 
sausages.  The  trichina  spiralis  (which  has  its 
habitat  in  the  flesh  of  swine  alone)  is,  notwith- 
standing its  minute  size,  the  entozoan  that  is 
most1  to  be  dreaded  by  sanitarians.  We  shall 
consider  its  life-history  in  our  next  issue. 

A ROTATION  OF  CROFS. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  adoption  of  a 
rotation  of  crops  where  practicable  is  the  most 
economical  and  intelligent  system  of  husbandry. 
The  reasons  for  so  doing  are  well  known,  viz., 
because  it  is  more  economical  of  manure,  as 
different  crops  require  different  ingredients  in 
different  quantities  ; because  for  the  same  reason 
it  is  more  economical  of  food  in  the  soil, 
different  crops  drawing  upon  such  food  in  different 
proportions  and  not  exhausting  particular  in- 
gredients ; because  it  allows  of  a better  distribu- 
tion of  labour  of  men  and  animals ; because  it 
allows  of  the  better  cleansing,  of  the  land;  because 
it  allows  deep-rooted  and  “air-feeding”  crops 
to  enrich  the  top  soil  for  the  benefit  of  the 
shallow-rooted  varieties  to  follow ; because  some 
crops  are  a good  preparation  for  others,  as 
leguminous  crops  for  cereals;  because  it  checks 
the  ravages  of  insects  and  fungi  by  shifting 
the  locality  of  the  crop  which  they  affect ; 
because  a better  supply  of  cattle  fodder  can  be 
Secured, 


Granted  even  that  crops  are  continuously’ 
grown  upon  the  same  soil  by  means  of  manure, 
still  the  system  is  a bad  one,  not  only  because 
it  is  a wasteful  one,  but  because  there  is  a 
tendency  of  certain  ingredients  to  accumulate  in 
the  soil,  and  the  balance  of  the  various  ingredients 
of  plant  food  to  be  interfered  with.  The  reasons 
ns  regards  the  economy’  of  manure  and  plant 
food  are  obvious,  while  the  fact  that  the  tendency 
of  crops  grown  in  rotation  is  to  mutually  benefit 
each  other  should  greatly’  weigh  with  our 
cultivators.  Again,  the  check  that  such  a system 
gives  to  insect  and  fungoid  attacks  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  tropical  agriculturists  who 
have  suffered  so  much  from  these  misfortunes. 

Our  esteemed  correspondent,  W.  A.  D.  S.,  writing 
from  Bombay’,  deserves  all  credit  for  his  effort 
to  convince  our  Ceylon  cultivators,  who  say’  that 
a rotation  of  crops  cannot  be  practised  under 
the  conditions  of  paddy  cultivation,  that  the  thing 
can  be  done,  and  that  he  (W.  A.  D.  S.)  has  seen  it 
done  in  North-Western  India.  He  has  thrown  out 
the  hint  that  Indian  Corn  and  lucerne  should 
form  part  of  the  rotation  with  paddy.  As  far 
as  our  experience  as  founded  on  our  own 
experiments  at  the  School  of  Agriculture  goes, 
we  believe  that  both  Indian  Corn  and  lucerne 
can  be  successfully  raised  on  paddy  soils  after  a 
little  special  preparation  of  the  land. 


GENERAL  ITEMS. 

The  substance  known  as  Ginseng  is-  so  highly 
valued  in  China  that  it  is  sold  at  from  20  to  250 
times  its  weight  in  silver,  and  sometimes  for  more 
than  that  price.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the- 
drug  is  valued  as  a tonic  and  stimulant.  Ginseng 
is  the  root  of  Panax  quinquifolia.  The  collection 
and  preparation  of  the  root  for  the  market  were 
at  one  time  extensively’  carried  in  Canada,  and 
Ginseng  gathering  is  again  becoming  an  industry, 
The  plant  grows  in  China,  Manchuria  and  Corea, 
but  the  natives  are  loth  to  part  with  any  seed. 
The  wonder  is,  say’s  the  Medical  Press  and 
Circular,  that  with  a much  used  commodity  at 
such  a price,  steps  are  not  taken  to  cultivate  it 
insufficient  quantity  so  as  to  adjust  the  balance" 
between  supply  and  demand.  With  silver  in  the 
one  scale  and  the  highly  esteemed  root  in  the 
other,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
cultivation  of  Pana.v  quinquifolia  would  be  re- 
munerative whatever  the  cost  and  trouble.  Panax 
fructicosum  is  found  in  Ceylon,  so  that  it  is 
most  probable  that  P.  quinquifolia  may  thrive 
with  us.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a 
specimen  cf  Ginseng  for  the  first  time  a few  days 
ago.  From  the  section  shown  us  the  so-called  root 
would  seem  to  be  a rhizome  about  an  inch,  more 
or  less,  in  diameter,  of  a y’ellowish  colour  just  be- 
neath the  epidermis,  but  the  white  central  pithy 
portions  of  which  the  section  mainly’  consisted  was 
white  in  colour. 

Improved  ploughs  are  said  to  give  better  results 
than  the  native  ploughs  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  superiority  of  the  former  is  now  an  axiom  at 
the  Cawnpore  Experimental  Farm  ; and  the  effect  of 
deep  ploughs,  where  effective  supervision  is  pos* 
sible,  has  confirmed  this  experience,  At  the  same 
time  the  adoption  of  the  improve^  plough  make| 
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but  slow  progress.  Cultivators  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  farm  occasionally  hire  them,  and 
landlords  buy  them  from  time  to  time  ; but  a stern 
and  passive  resistance  is  offered  to  their  general 
introduction,  by  native  ploughmen,  who  do  not 
appreciate  the  value  of  economising  labour.  This 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  improved  plough 
in  India  is  similar  to  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  endeavoured  to  bring  improved  ploughs 
before  the  attention  of  native  cultivators  in  Ceylon. 
If  agricultural  improvements  and  reforms  were 
taken  up  in  a more  whole-hearted  manner,  and  the 
effective  supervision  above  referred  to  was  pro- 
vided, better  ploughing  and  a large  variety  of 
crops — such  as  they  grow  in  India,  either  inde- 
pendently or  in  rotation — would  help  to  greatly 
ameliorate  the  generally  wretched  lot  of  the  Ceylon 
ryot.  

The  horse  and  cattle  breeding  and  veterinary 
institution  in  the  Bombay  Presidency 
has  organised  the  establishment  of  veterinary 
dispensaries  in  twelve  districts,  under 
subsidy  by  the  Government,  and  the  relations 
of  the  Superintendent,  Horse  Breeding  Opera- 
tions, to  the  Department  of  Land  Records  and 
Agriculture,  have  been  defined.  These  veterinary 
dispensaries  are  to  be  in  charge  of  graduates  of 
the  Bombay  Veterinary  College,  employed  as 
servants  of  the  District  Local  Boards  on  salaries 
of  R50  to  R100.  Their  duties  have  been  prescribed, 
and,  in  addition  to  ordinary  hospital  work, 
comprise  (a)  the  superintendence  of  Government 
stallions,  ( b ) castration,  (c)  attendance  at  shows, 
and  (d)  repression  of  epidemic  disease  in  the 
district.  Provision  has  only  been  made  for  the 
employment,  wherever  possible,  of  a travelling 
graduate,  towards  whose  pay  further  contribu- 
tion has  been  made  by  Government.  This  ar- 
rangement is  of  great  importance,  as  it  is  im- 
possible for  officers  in  charge  of  dispensaries  to 
attend  to  epidemics  in  the  districts,  or  to  visit 
the  villages  without  detriment  to  hospital  work. 
Through  these  officers  much  improvement  in  the 
treatment  of  stock  should  result;  they  will  en- 
courage owners  to  send  difficult  cases  to  the 
hospital,  and  they  are  to  report  the  existence  of 
epidemic  disease  for  the  information  of  the 
Imperial  Bacteriologist. 

The  contents  of  The  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  December  31st  are  as 
follows : — Cottage  Sanitation  ; Field  Experiments 
on  the  Fixation  of  Free  Nitrogen ; Wild  Birds — 
Useful  and  Injurious ; Utilization  of  Straw  as 
Food  for  Stock  ; Few  Poisoning ; Feeding  Experi- 
ments on  Cattle  and  Sheep  ; History  of  the  English 
Landed  Interest : besides  the  official  reports,  and 
a number  of  interesting  notes,  communications 
and  reviews. 


One  of  the  most  recent  inventions  patented 
ip  America  is  that  of  a cotton  reaper.  The 
number  of  hands  employed  under  the  present 


system  of  picking  is  said  to  be  almost  as 
great  as  that  required  on  a tea  plantation. 
The  machine  not  only  does  the  work  of  over 
a hundred  people,  according  to  size,  but  frees 
the  bolls  from  the  dead  capsule  iu  a more 
thorough  manner  than  the  smartest  picker  has 
heretofore  been  able  to  do.  The  invention  is 
adapted,  under  present  circumstances,  only  to 
flat  or  gently  undulating  lauds ; but  no 
doubt  the  necessary  alterations  could  be  made 
to  fit  it  for  work  on  hillsides. 


The  Madras  Government  has  shown  its  solici- 
tude for  the  welfare  of  the  agriculturist  by 
issuing  an  order  for  the  protection  of  57  in- 
sectivorous birds  therein  named.  The  Ceylon 
Government  rule  for  the  protection  of  wild 
birds  in  our  Island  still  remains  a dead  law. 


Mr.  B.  R.  Harrington,  who  has  been  success- 
ful in  burning  the  refuse  of  Calcutta  with  his 
incinerator,  is  now  prepared  to  supply  similar 
apparatus  to  any  towns  or  communities  needing 
them.  As  he  states  in  a memo,  he  has  issued 
on  the  subject,  his  incinerator  is  the  only 
furance  which  has  effectually  destroyed  the 
refuse  of  the  city  by  fire.  It  is  a perfect 
and  reliable  destructor,  simple  in  construction 
and  easy  of  management,  and  is  especially 
adapted  to  towns  where  fuel  is  expensive, 
Incinerators  of  the  same  type,  of  from  one  to 
eight  furnaces  in  a group,  can  be  constructed 
to  destroy  twenty  to  thirty  loads  of 
refuse  daily  per  furnace,  together  with  night- 
soil  from  a population  of  2,000.  These  incinera- 
tor furnaces  are  inexpensive  in  construction, 
the  cost  of  each  being  R6,000, 

Prof.  Wallace,  of  the  Edinburgh  Agricultural 
Chair,  writing  to  us,  complains  of  the  bad  times 
for  agriculture  in  Great  Britain  and  how  most 
farmers  there  are  runied.  The  Professor  leaves  for 
Chicago  in  March,  returning  to  Edinbugli  in  May. 
A new  and  much  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of 
his  Farm  Livestock  has  just  been  brought  out 
by  Crosby  Lockwood  & Son. 


“ The  Scottish  Farmer”  is  the  name  of  a 
new  Agricultural  weekly  started  this  year.  The 
paper  is  issued  from  Glasgow,  and  counts 
many  eminent  authors  on  its  staff  of  contri- 
butors. The  annual  subscription,  postage  inclu- 
sive, is  only  ten  shillings, 

Prof.  Dewar  has  succeeded  by  pressure,  freez- 
ing and  a surrounding  vacuum,  to  liquify  not 
only  oxygen  but  also  atmospherie  air  and  to 
retain  them  for  hours  in  the  liquid  form,  so 
that  they  can  now  be  easily  experimented  on, 
and  their  most  important  properties  demon- 
strated, 
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DAIRYING  IN  CEYLON. 

T is  now  pretty  generally  known 
that  a Government  dairy  is  about 
to  be  started  in  connection  with 
the  School  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
question  has  been  asked  in  more 
than  one  quarter : — Is  it  right  of  the  Government 
to  monopolise  the  supplying  of  milk  to  all  Govern- 
ment institutions  and  exclude  private  enterprise  in 
his  connection  ? The  fact  is  there  is  no  other 
alternative  for  the  Government  to  choose,  if  its 
institutions  are  to  have  a supply  of  guaranteed 
pure  milk.  There  are  two  objections  against  milk 
supplied  by  the  ordinary  native  cow-keeper:  one  is 
the  very  insanitary  surroundings  and  the  unclean 
habits  that  are  always  associated  with  native 
cattle-sheds;  and  the  other,  the  custom,  which 
indeed  almost  amounts  to  a superstitious  obser- 
vance, of  diluting  the  milk  with  water,  and  the 
temptation  (too  often  given  way  to)  there  exists 
for  otherwise  adulterating  the  milk.  All  that  the 
Sanitary  Officer  and  his  staff  of  inspectors  can  do  in 
the  way  of  warning  and  prosecuting  has  been  of 
no  avail  in  checking  these  evils.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  but  natural  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  bethink  itself  of  making  such 
provision  as  would  prevent  its  supplies  of  milk 
coming  forth  from  suspicious  sources.  Again,  the 
native  milkman,  even  if  he  supplies  pure  milk, 
cannot  supply  milk  of  such  good  quality  as  can  be 
produced  by  the  most  approved  system  of  dieting 
cattle,  which  he  refuses  to  adopt  because  it  is 
no  advantage  for  him  to  do  so.  Another  very 
cogent  reason  that  may  be  brought  forward 
for  the  establishment  of  a Government  dairy  is 
that  no  convenient  and  satisfactory  method  of 
proving  the  purity  of  individual  samples  of 
milk  has  as  yet  been  discovered,  and  that  the  way 


still  lies  open  for  milk  suppliers  who  earn  their 
livelihood  by  the  sale  of  milk,  to  carry  on  their 
machinations  (which  are  multifarious  and  clever) 
undetected  by  the  eye  of  Science.  We  have  still 
omitted  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  inmates 
of  the  Government  institutions  concerned,  viz., 
the  sick  and  the  afflicted  in  mind  and  body, 
in  the  hospitals,  asylums,  and  lazaretto,  require 
food  of  guaranteed  purity  and  uniform  good 
quality,  and  that  medical  treatment  of  these 
patients  assumes  that  such  is  the  character  of 
the  food.  It  would  be  an  idle  excuse  on  the 
part  of  Government  to  allow  our  poor  sick  to 
be  supplied  with  other  than  the  best  and  most 
reliable  food,  and  to  say  “ it  cannot  be  helped.” 
Indeed,  it  can  be  helped!  The  Government 
in  starting  a dairy  farm  under  control  of  its 
own  officers  is  shutting  the  door  to  chiccanery, 
putting  an  end  to  adulteration  and  dilution  of 
milk,  and  securing  for  its  institutions  a supply 
of  guaranteed  pure  milk  of  good  quality.  The 
establishment  of  such  a dairy  is  no  innovation 
as  a policy  of  Government,  for  throughout  India 
and  in  other  parts  these  Government  dairy  farms 
are  looked  upon  as  the  only  remedy  against 
the  supplying  of  bad  milk  to  hospitals,  asylums 
and  military  barracks.  Those  who  cavil  at  the 
initial  outlay  in  starting  a Government  dairy  may 
rest  satisfied  that  the  establishment  is  moreover 
expected  to  yield  a fair  return.  This  should 
be  the  case  with  good  management,  which 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  great  thing 
to  be  dreaded  in  bringing  together  a large 
herd  of  cattle  into  one  centre  is  devastation  by 
“ murrain  ” or  other  epizootic  disease,  but  with 
veterinary  advice  at  hand  as  regards  means 
of  prevention  and  cure,  there  should  be  no  very 
great  fear  on  that  score. 
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OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 

Mr.  P.  S.  Rodrigo,  for  over  three  years  an 
Assistant  Master  at  the  School  of  Agriculture, 
severed  his  connection  with  the  institution  last 
month,  to  take  up  the  duties  of  Headmaster  of 
the  Kadugannawa  Boys’  School.  The  School  has 
lost  in  Mr.  Rodrigo  a teacher  of  the  highest 
character,  and  one  who  commanded  universal 
respect.  He  will  be  much  missed  by  both 
masters  and  students. 
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Mr.  Charles  Basnayake  of  Urugala  School  has 
sent  us  a small  parcel  of  onions  raised  in  his 
School  graden.  They  are  of  exceptionally  good 
size  and  quality  for  Ceylon-grown  bulbs. 

The  Government  dairy  buildings  are  now 
complete.  They  occupy  a site  on  the  new  grant 
of  land  to  the  right  of  the  present  School 
buildings,  and  consist  of  a cattle  shed  providing 
accommodation  for  70  cows,  and  a block  of  four 
rooms  to  be  used  as  store  room,  milk  room, 
office  and  manager’s  room. 


A Veterinary  School  is  about  to  be  opened 
in  Cawnpore,  the  object  of  which  is  to  supply 
the  districts  of  the  North-West  with  practical 
men  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  cattle  disease, 
perform  simple  operations  upon  cattle  and  horse 
stock,  and  help  the  agriculturist  generally  with 
his  farm  animals.  It  would  be  an  excellent 
thing  if  the  Government  of  Ceylon  utilized  some 
of  the  young  men  who  have  been  trained  by 
the  Colonial  Veterinary  Surgeon  at  the  School 
of  Agriculture.  These  students  might  be  deputed 
to  perform  the  double  duties  of  agricultural 
instructors  and  veterinary  helps.  Mr.  Lye’s  work 
would  undoubtedly  be  more  effectual  if  he  had 
a few  men  under  him  to  aid  him  in  carrying 
out  his  schemes. 

The  Easter  holidays  will  include  the  whole  of 
April,  the  School  opening  again  on  the  2nd  of  May. 

Unexpected  but  very  welcome  showers  fell 
pretty  often  in  March,  and  vegetation  generally 
has  been  greatly  invigorated  thereby.  There  are, 
however,  complaints  from  some  quarters  that  the 
rain  was  rather  too  heavy  and  caused  some 
damage. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Kodippily,  lately  a student  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture,  has  been  given  a post  in 
the  Forest  Department,  and  is  at  present  stationed 
at  Hambantota.  Mr.  Kodippily  ought  to  prove 
a very  useful  officer. 


ZOOLOGICAL  NOTES  FOR  AGRICULTURAL 
STUDENTS. 


The  Trichina  Spiralis  is  a minute  round  worm 
of  hair-like  dimensions  and  is  found  lodged  in 
the  muscles  in  lemon-shaped  cysts,  lying  coiled 
upon  itself  in  a spiral  manner.  When  fully 
developed  its  extreme  length  does  not  exceed 
one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  for  its  detection 
a very  strong  lens  or  a low  power  of  the  micros- 
cope is  necessary.  It  is  calculated  by  Dr. 
Sutton  that  one  inch  of  swine’s  flesh  may  contain 
100,000  parasites.  The  cyst  wall  is  partly 
membranous  and  partly  calcareous  ; the  presence 
of  the  calcareous  matter  protecting  the  parasite 
against  the  effects  of  salt  and  to  a limited  extent 
against  smoke,  heat  and  cold.  If  a portion  of 
trichinised  flesh  is  ingested  by  man,  the  trichinae, 
by  the  combined  action  of  gastric  juice  and 
pepsin  become  liberated,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  they  originate  a new  brood,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  pass  through  the  walls  of  the 
intestines  and  find  their  way  to  the  voluntary 
muscles,  where  they  are  found  ia  the  largest 


numbers,  penetrating  as  far  as  the  tips  of  the 
fingers.  The  condition  produced  by  the  parasites 
is  known  technically  as  Trichinosis  or  Trichi- 
niasis.  Each  female  trichina  gives  birth  to  a 
brood  varying  in  number  from  several  hundred 
to  a thousand  or  more,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
the  parasite  may  retain  its  vitality  in  the 
encysted  state  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
Looking  at  the  vast  importance  of  the  question 
it  is  most  necessary  that  we  should  always 
be  on  the  alert  for  such  flesh.  Trichinosis  is 
a painful  and  not  uncommonly  fatal  affection 
somewhat  resembling  rheumatic  fever.  If  the 
patient — man  or  pig — has  sufficient  vitality  to 
bear  up  under  the  severe  symptoms  which  last 
during  the  migration  of  the  parasites,  and  till 
they  become  encysted  in  the  muscles,  he  is  safe, 
since  they  cannot  become  sexually  mature  or 
develope  further  until  again  transferred  to  the 
alimentary  canal  of  some  other  animal. 

The  following  directions  were  given  by  Mr. 
George  Morehouse  in  the  Veterinarian  of  July, 
1879,  for  examination  for  trichina Cut  thin 
longitudinal  sections  from  the  extremities  of 
muscles,  and  place  the  sections  in  a watch  glass, 
covering  them  with  acetic  acid.  In  a few 
minutes  the  tissues  will  be  apparent  enough  to 
enable  one  to  see  the  letters  through  the 
specimen  when  the  watch  glass  is  placed  on  a 
printed  page.  Drain  off  the  acid,  add  water  and 
examine,  or  wash  and  transfer  to  a glass  slip 
(pretty  large  with  large  covers  for  a number 
of  sections  at  once)  either  in  water  or  glycerine 
and  cover.  In  examining  with  the  microscope,  a 
power  of  25  diameters,  obtained  with  a good  2 
inch  objective  and  2 inch  ocular,  is  amply 
sufficient. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  forms,  it 
may  be  noted  that  minute  parasitic  worms  are 
not  uncommonly  found,  sometimes  in  large  num- 
bers in  the  blood  of  various  animals,  including 
the  dog,  man  himself  and  various  birds.  Their 
origin,  development,  and  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  introduced  into  the  blood  have  not  yet  been 
clearly  understood.  The  most  remarkable  species 
is  the  Filaria  sanguinis-nomines,  which  in  its 
immature  state  inhabits  the  blood  of  man 
in  intertropical  regions,  its  presence  being  asso- 
ciated with  chyluria,  hfematuria,  and  other  morbid 
affections. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  some  of  the  nematodes 
are  free  and  not  parasitic  in  their  habits.  These 
free  nematodes  constitute  the  family  anguillulidse, 
among  the  more  familiar  of  which  are  the  vinegar 
eel  ( Anguillula  aceti)  and  Tylenckus  tritici,  the 
latter  producing  a sort  of  excrescence  or  gall  upon 
the  ear  of  wheat,  causing  the  disease  commonly 
known  as  “Purples,”  “Ear-cockle,”  and  “Pepper- 
corn.” Many  varieties  of  Tylenchus,  and  es- 
pecially P.  devastatrix,  attack  the  stems  and 
roots  of  plants  and  trees  which  they  tend  to 
stunt  and  distort  and  < f ;en  kill  outright.  These  eel 
worms  as  described  by  Miss  Ormerod,  are  minute, 
transparent  w-hite  threadworms,  scarcely  more 
than  |5°i  an  inch  when  full  grown,  their  greatest 
breadth  being  g1-^  of  their  length.  The  subjectnf 
Tylenchus  worms,  which  seem  to  give  much 
trouble  in  Australia,  was  fully  treated  of  in  an 
exhaustive  and  able  report  issued  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  ot  New  Scujli  Wales  not 
long  ago. 
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ROADSIDE  ABORICULTURE. 

The  planting  of  trees  on  roadsides,  where  the 
width  of  the  reservation  admits  of  such  procedure 
is  greatly  to  be  commended  for  various  reasons. 
Among  other  advantages  it  provides  shade  for 
pedestrians,  besides  shading  the  centre  of  the  road 
itself,  and  thus  making  it  a cool  drive,  while  it 
also  keeps  off  the  direct  glare  of  the  sun  and  the 
reflected  glare  from  the  road.  Further,  trees  orna- 
ment roads  by  their  foliage  and  blossoms.  Who 
that  has  driven  along  Skinner’s  Road  on  a hot  day 
has  not  felt  thankful  for  the  grateful  shade 
provided  by  the  avenue  of  Inga  dulcis,  or  along 
Flower  Road  and  the  neighbourhood  where  Cassias, 
Pitheeolobium,  Lawsonia,  Erythrina,  Pterocarpus 
and  Poinciaha  were  in  bloom,  and  not  felt 
gladdened  by  the  colour  and  fragrance  of  the 
blossoms  that  clothed  the  trees  ? The  late  Mr. 
William  Ferguson’s  botanical  instincts  and  his 
love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  it  was  that 
helped  to  give  Colombo  the  beauty  that  visitors 
to  our  shores  attribute  to  it ; but  there  has  been 
no  one  to  carry  on  the  work  of  roadside  abori- 
culture  that  he  initiated,  with  the  same  enthu- 
siasm. 

We  now  read  in  the  Indian  Agriculturist  that 
the  Magistrate  of  Monghyr  (Mr.  C.  F.  Worsley)  has 
issued  a report  on  a system  of  planting  trees  which 
hsa  been  adopted  successfully  by  him,  and  that 
the  Government  has  directed  the  circulation  of 
the  report  among  all  district  officers  and  Local 
Boards.  We  believe  that  nurseries  arelkeptup  in 
the  Victoria  Park  for  supplying  trees  for  roadside 
planting,  but  on  the  whole  the  system  of  tree 
planting  as  at  present  adopted  in  Ceylon  would 
be  the  better  for  some  reform,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  we  take  over  Mr.  Worsley’s  report  as 
given  in  the  Indian  Agriculturist : — 

When  I first  commenced  the  system  of  planting 
trees  along  the  sides  of  roads  in  Mozufferpore 
district  in  the  year  1877,  I adopted  the  plan 
which,  I believe,  is  usually  followed  by  inexpe- 
rienced amateur  planters,  of  working  through 
contractors,  and  allowing  them  to  plant  very 
young  trees  or  to  raise  them  from  seed  in  the 
spots  where  the  trees  were  intended  to  grow 
up.  Each  of  these  young  trees  or  seedlings 
required  to  be  protected  by  a gabion  or  bamboo 
fence,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  ex- 
penses of  repairing  or  renewing  the  fences  and 
of  supplying  water  to  the  young  trees  in  the 
hot  season  were  more  than  the  District  Road 
Fund  could  conveniently  bear.  I accordingly 
tried  the  experiment  of  raising  young  trees  in 
nurseries  from  seed  sown  either  in  pots  or  in 
the  open  ground,  and  of  planting  them  out 
along  the  sides  of  roads  when  five  or  six  feet 
high.  It  having  been  found  in  practice  that 
the  young  trees  so  raised  in  pots  succeeded  best, 
this  system  was  generally  adopted  in  Mozuffer- 
pore from  the  year  1880. 

In  my  report  No.  99,  dated  6th  February 
1880,  for  the  Road  Cess  year  1878-79  (published 
in  pages  1471—1479  of  Part  II.  of  the  Calcutta 
Gazette,  dated  29th  September  1880,)  I described 
at  some  length  the  operations  of  the  Mozuffer- 
pore Road  Committee  in  connection  with  the 
planting,  and  the  subjoined  extracts  will  explain 
the  advantages  of  their  system: — 

“ On  all  other  roads  the  trees  are  fenced  with 
strong  bamboo  gabions,  six  feet  in  height  and 


two  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  made  on  one 
uniform  plan,  and  built  round  the  tree  when 
planted  in  the  following  manner: — 

“Five  whole,  not  split,  bamboo  posts  eight 
feet  in  length  and  not  less  than  one  and-a-half 
inch  diameter,  are  sunk  in  the  ground  to  a 
depth  of  two  feet  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other,  and  a radius  of  fifteen  inches  from  the 
stem  of  the  tree.  Four  pieces  of  split  bamboos 
are  then  placed  between  the  posts,  and  split 
bamboos  are  woven  in  basket  fashion  to  a height 
of  six  feet,  the  last  six  inches  being  passed 
through  loops  in  the  bamboo  posts  to  prevent 
travellers  removing  and  untwisting  the  basket- 
work,  which  was  a common  and  very  mischievous 
practice,  and  one  that  caused  continual  labour 
and  considerable  expense  in  repairs.  I may 
add  that  the  system  now  adopted  has  been 
absolutely  successful  in  preventing  such  mischief 
and  injury;  as,  although  easy  to  twist  the  split 
bamboos  through  the  loops  when  green,  it  is 
most  difficult  to  remove  them  when  they  have 
become  dried  and  set. 

“ Nursery  Gardens.— Two  nursery  gardens  have 
been  established  during  the  last  Road  Cess  year 
1878-79 — one  at  the  dak  bungalow  in  Mozuffer* 
pore,  the  other  in  the  District  Engineer’s  grounds. 
The  formation  of  nursery  gardens  was  rendered 
necessary  for  several  reasons,  amongst  them  the 
following: — 

“(1)  The  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining 
young  fruit  trees  of  even  inferior  description. 

“(2)  The  policy  of  planting  none  but  good 
varieties  and  descriptions  of  fruit  trees,  so  as 
to  ensure  eventually  from  the  sale  of  the  fruit 
a handsome  return  for  the  outlay  and  expenditure 
incurred  in  planting  and  maintaining  them. 

“ (3)  To  prevent  injury  in  transplanting  trees 
with  tap  roots  such  as  artocarpus  integrifolia, 
bassia  latifolia,  and  dalbergict  sissu  by  raising 
them  in  pots,  it  having  been  found  by  practical 
experience  most  difficult  to  transplant  such  trees 
satisfactorily.  Experience  has  impressed  the 
necessity  of  using  pots  for  all  future  nursery 
operations  as  being  eventually  a safer  and  more 
economical  way  of  raising  and  transplanting 
young  trees  than  in  and  from  the  open  ground. 
After  much  care,  time,  and  expense  have  been 
laid  out  and  incurred  on  the  young  trees  in 
the  nurseries,  it  is  very  disappointing  to  find 
them  dying  a few  days  after  being  transplanted, 
in  consequence  of  injury  to  tap  roots,  and  here 
1 would  observe  that  it  is  very  inadvisable  to 
plant  out  any  trees  less  than  two  years  old. 
The  cost  of  tending,  watering,  and  maintaining 
them  is  much  less  in  the  nurseries  than  when 
they  are  scattered  over  many  miles  of  roads,  and 
as  the  existence  of  a bamboo  fence  such  as  is 
used  in  this  district  is  three  to  four  years,  by 
the  time  it  is  worn  out  its  need  is  no  longer 
required,  the  trees  being  five  to  six  years  old, 
and  strong  enough  to  do  without  such  protection. 
We  have  now  in  the  nurseries  14,112  well-grown 
young  trees,  which  will  suffice  for  about  80  miles 
of  road,  which  is  about  the  annual  average 
length  of  avenue  planted  in  this  district.” 

1 may  mention  that  the  pots  in  which  yohng 
trees  are  raised  -should  be  buried  in  shallow 
trenches,  each  trench  being  long  and  broad  enough 
to  hold  400  or  500  pots  placed  as  close  together 
as  they  will  stand  in  parallel  rows,  The  ri®5 
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of  the  pots  should  he  slightly  below  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  ground,  so  that  they  may 
all  he  easily  and  cheaply  flushed  with  water 
every  two  or  three  days  during  the  hot  season 
from  an  adjacent  well.  Between  the  trenches 
there  should  be  narrow  raised  pathways  by  which 
the  gardeners  may  obtain  access  to  the  trees. 
It  will  be  necessary  as  the  trees  advance  in 
height  to  turn  the  pots  occasionally ; otherwise 
the  roots  are  apt  to  strike  through  the  pots 
and  to  penetrate  the  ground.  It  is  best  to 
prepare  the  trench  of  the  required  length  and 
breadth  in  the  first  place,  next  to  arrange  the 
pots  in  rows  therein,  and  then  to  fill  up  the 
spaces  between  the  rows  with  earth.  Where 
flower-pots  are  as  cheap  as  they  are  in  Mozuffer- 
pore,  viz.,  from  R3  to  R4  per  100,  no  hesitation 
should  be  felt  about  breaking  each  pot  at  the 
time  of  transplanting  a young  tree. 

As  regards  the  distance  apart  at  which  trees 
should  be  planted  ou  roadside  avenues,  much 
depends  on  the  kind  of  tree  and  on  the  locality. 
As  a general  rule,  I would  plant  Pipul,  Bar, 
and  Raintrees  50  feet,  and  all  the  others  in  the 
list  from  30  to  40  feet. 

If  trees  are  not  planted  out  by  the  sides  of 
the  roads  until  they  are  5 to  6 feet  high,  and 
if  they  are  planted  out  at  the  commencement 
of  the  rainy  season,  they  will  not  require,  in 
a climate  like  that  of  North  Beliar,  to  be  watered 
in  the  following  hot  season.  By  that  time  their 
roots  will  have  reached  such  a depth  as  to  be 
able  to  dispense  with  artificial  supplies  of  water, 
and  nothing  beyond  general  supervision  and 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  gabions  will  be 
required.  This  duty  can  easily  be  performed  by 
members  of  Road  Committees,  and  the  officers 
of  the  engineering  departments.  In  drier  parts 
of  the  country,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give 
Water  during  the  succeeding  cold  and  hot  season. 
And  it  may  be  advisable  in  very  dry  localities 
to  adopt  the  plan  of  sinking  a pot  (kulsi)  near 
the  root  of  each  plant,  and  keeping  it  filled 
with  water  at  all  times  of  drought  during  the 
first  year  or  two  after  transplantation. 

The  holes  in  which  the  trees  are  to  be  planted 
by  the  roadside  ought  to  be  carefully  prepared 
Some  months  beforehand,  and  some  old  manure, 
where  available,  should  be  mixed  with  the  earth. 
These  holes  should  be  at  least  2^  feet  wide  and 
2 feet  deep,  but  if  money  be  available  larger 
holes,  say  4 feet  in  diameter  and  3 feet  deep, 
are  preferable.  The  height  of  the  gabion*  is 
of  great  importance.  The  two  evils  to  be  guarded 
against  are  (1)  “ the  poisonous  tooth,”  as  Virgil 
calls  it,  “ of  the  accursed  goat  ” which  is  certainly 
more  injurious  to  the  young  tree  than  winter 
cold  and  summer  heat,  and  (2)  the  mischievous 
habit  which  travellers  have  of  breaking  off  the 
young  shoots  of  the  mango  and  some  other 
hinds  of  trees  and  using  them  as  tooth  brushes. 
In  places  where  whiteants  abound,  it  is  a good 
plan  to  smear  with  tar  the  ends  of  the  posts 
before  fixing  them  in  the  grouud,  and  a daub 
or  two  across  other  parts  of  the  posts  will 
deter  villagers  from  extracting  and  appropriating 
them  for  their  own  use. 


* If  a bamboo  gabion  is  too  expensive  or  incon 
Venient  a mound  of  earth  topped  with  aloe  leaves,  oi 
a ring  of  bricks  placed  alternately  so  as  to  admit  light 
find  air  where  bricks  are  cheap,  may  be  substituted. 


I would  strongly  recommend  that  avenues  be 
planted  with  due  regard  to  symmetry  and  con- 
venience, and  that  large  and  small  fruit-bearing 
and  timber  trees  be  not  planted  indiscriminately 
together.  If  it  is  intended  eventually  to  sell 
the  fruit  of  fruit-bearing  trees  year  by  year,  it 
will  be  most  convenient  to  plant  a few  miles 
of  each  road  with  each  of  the  most  valuable 
kinds  of  fruit  trees,  e.g.,  five  miles  with  mangi- 
ftra  indica,  five  miles  with  artocarpus  integri- 
folia,  five  miles  with  bassia  latifoha,  &c.  This 
is  the  principle  which  I adopted  in  Mozufferpore 
town  where  I planted  about  12  miles  of  avenues 
with  12  different  kinds  of  trees,  fruit-bearing 
and  timber,  allowing  one  mile  or  so  for  each 
kind  of  tree. 

The  trees,  which  should  specially  be  planted 
where  the  soil  is  suitable  for  their  growth,  are 
the  following : — 

Fruit  trees. 

Botanical  name.  Native  name. 


Mangifera  Indica 
Eugenia  Jambolana. 

Aegle  Marmelos. 

Bassia  Latifolia. 
Artocarpus  Integrifolia. 

Timber 


Am. 

Jamun. 

Bel. 

Mohwa. 

Jak  (or  Kantal.) 
trees. 


Botanical  name. 

Swietenia ) Mahogani. 

I Macrophylla. 
Gmelina  Arborea. 
Dalbergia  Sissoo. 

Cedrela  Toona. 

Casuarina  Equisetifolia. 
Pongamia  Glabra. 

Albizzia  Lebbek. 
Pithecolobium  Saman. 
Lagerstroemia  Regina. 
PterospermumAcerifolium 
Religiosa. 
Beugaleusia. 


Ficus 


Native  name. 
Mahogany. 

Large-leaved  mahogany. 
Kumbar  or  Ghambar. 
Sissu. 

Toon. 

Jhao. 

Karanj, 

Sirish. 

Rain-tree. 

Jarul. 

Kunuk  Champa. 

Pipul. 

Bur. 


Note. — Iu  the  case  of  the  two  species  of  Ficus 
in  the  above  list  (Pipul  and  Bur)  it  is  best  not  to 
plant  seedlings,  but  branches  of  adult  trees.  The 
branches  selected  should  be  straight,  from  four  to 
eight  feet  long  and  from  three  to  five  inches  in 
diameter. 


When  I left  Mozufferpore  district  in  December 
1882,  the  total  length  of  avenues  on  the  district 
roads  was  about  210  miles,  most  of  which  were 
in  very  fair  condition ; while  along  some  12 
miles  of  roads  in  Mozufferpore  town  there  were 
about  2,800  trees  all  of  valuable  kinds,  which 
had  been  planted  and  maintained  under  my 
own  immediate  supervision  at  less  than  an  average 
cost  of  Rl-8  per  tree  and  most  of  which  no 
longer  required  any  special  protection. 


BLEACHING  OF  VEGETABLE  OILS. 

The  colouring  matters  in  vegetable  oils  consist 
of  a mixture  in  varying  proportions  of  the 
colouring  matters 'known  to  exist  in  the  leaves 
of  plants,  but  which,  in  the  case  of  oils  are 
derived  from  the  fruit  or  seeds  from  which  the 
oils  are  expressed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  substances  are  closely  allied  in  chemical 
constitution;  they  all  possess  an  intensely  power- 
ful colouring  property,  that  is,  the  colour  of 
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some  of  them  may  not  be  dark,  yet  a very 
minute  weight  is  capable  of  importing  a tint 
to  a very  large  quantity  of  material. 

The  names  of  these  substances  are  xanthophyll 
(yellow),  yellow  chlorophyll  (yellow),  blue  chloro- 
phyll (blue),  erythrophyll  (red).  According  to 
the  different  proportions  of  these  colouring  mat- 
ters the  oil  varies  in  colour;  for  instance  a 
mixtrue  of  erythrophyll  and  yellow  and  blue 
chlorophyll  gives  a brown  tint,  while  a mixture 
of  yellow  and  blue  chlorophyll  imparts  a 
greenish  hue  to  the  oil.  These  substances  seem 
to  be  combined  with  the  oils,  or  to  be  sub- 
stances of  a fatty  nature.  They  are  neither 
dissolved  nor  acted  upon  by  water,  nor  by  acids 
diluted  with  water,  when  naturally  present 
in  the  oils.  They  are,  however,  freely  soluble 
in  alchohol,  and  an  alcoholic  solution  is  not 
only  susceptible  of  being  destroyed  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  air  and  water,  but  by  very  dilute 
aqueous  solutions  of  mineral  acids,  and  by  acetic 
acid.  In  aqueous  and  alcoholic  solutions,  light 
speedily  modifies  thle  blue,  and  eventually  destroys 
all  these  colours.  ’A  solution  in  turpentine  of 
the  isolated  colouring  matters  is  also  easily  des- 
troyed. But,  on  the  other  hand,  a solution  of 
the  colours  in  melted  paraffin  wax  is  completely 
stable. 

Vegetable  oils  are  decolourised  either  partially 
or  completely  by  the  application  of  one  of  the 
following  agents  or  chemical  processes : 1.  By 
the  action  of  light,  or  by  the  joint  action  of 
light  and  air.  Prof.  Hartley,  treating  of  the 
subject  of  the  bleaching  of  oils  before  the 
Society  of  Arts,  says  that  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  as  oxygen  is  absorbed  by 
the  oil  and  acid  substances  produced  thereby, 
these  acids  effect  the  destruction  of  the  colouring 
matters.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  reference  is 
made  to  the  action  of  ozone  and  the  actinic  rays 
of  the  sun  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  active 
agents  in  sun  and  air  bleaching.  2.  By  treating 
the  oil  with  moderately  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
As  acid  and  oil  are  of  different  specific  gravities, 
it  is  essential  that  they  be  very  rapidly  and 
thoroughly  mixed  by  violent  agitation.  The 
impurities  such  as  mucilage  and  albumenous 
matter  are  thus  deprived  of  water  and  more  or 
less  charred,  and  along  with  them  the  colouring 
matters  are  destroyed  by  the  acid.  It  is  essen- 
tial for  the  success  of  the  process  that  the  oil 
and  the  acid  be  not  long  in  contact  without 
undergoing  dilution,  otherwise  the  oil  itself  may 
become  cliarred.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  oil  by 
this  process  in  a fairly  colourless  condition, 
after  it  has  been  thoroughly  washed  with  water 
and  allowed  to  settle.  3.  Oils  may  be  rendered 
of  a pale  yellow  and  even  almost  colourless  by 
a process  of  partial  saponification  with  caustic 
alkali  of  a suitable  strength.  The  colouring 
matters  are  saponified  and  the  resulting  soap  is 
of  a dark  yellow  or  brown  colour  from  the 
colouring  matter  having  combined  with  the  alkali. 
4.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  produced  in  con- 
tact with  the  oil  when,  for  instance,  an  aqueous 
solution  of  bleaching  powder  is  acidified  with 
a cheap  mineral  acid,  such  as  dilute  sulphuric. 
In  this  case  rapid  mixing  and  violent  agitation 
are  essential  to  the  success  of  the  processs,  other- 
wise chlorinised  products  are  retained  in  the  oil, 
Which  not  only  confer  upon  it  a distinct  flavour 


and  odour,  but  also  cause  the  oil  to  solidify 
with  a very  moderate  lowering  of  the  temperature. 
It  is  very  questionable  whether  the  “dyeing  oils” 
can  be  subjected  to  such  treatment.  A variety 
of  methods  may  be  merely  mentioned,  such  as 
treatment  with  sulphurous  acid,  ferrous  sulphate 
(green  vitriol),  and  potassium  dichromate  and 
sulphuric  acid. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  method  of  Binks,  specially 
adapted  for  decolouring  dying  oils,  such  as  linseed 
oil,  viz.,  by  means  of  oxides  of  manganese.  The 
colouring  matter  of  the  oil  forms  a compound 
with  the  manganese  which,  while  it  remains  in 
solution,  is  very  speedily  oxidised  in  contact  with 
air,  especially  when  a current  of  air  or  oxygen 
is  blown  through.  The  oxidation  destroys  the 
colouring  matter. 


GENERAL  ITEMS. 

Referring  to  betel-leaf  a Medical  Correspondent 
to  the  Indian  Agriculturist  writes  : — The  juice  is 
hot,  pungent  and  stimulant,  increases  gastric 
juice,  and  helps  digestion.  It  is  in  its  way 
antiseptic,  for  it  not  only  removes  the  feetor  of 
the  mouth,  but  increases  saliva.  It  is  useful  in 
catarrhal  affections  especially  in  children.  When 
smeared  with  mustard  oil  and  applied  to  the 
chest  it  relieves  cough  and  dispepsia  more  by 
warmth  and  exclusion  of  air  than  by  any  rubi- 
facient  effect  it  produces.  Thus  applied  it  also 
relieves  congestion  of  the  liver,  arrests  the 
secretion  of  milk,  and  resolves  glandular  swell- 
ings. Abcesses  are  induced  to  burst  when  betel- 
leaf  is  applied  with  ghee  on  one  side,  and  headache 
is  relieved  by  the  application  of  it  to  the  temples. 
The  writer  has  successfully  used  betel  juice  and 
lime  externally  in  cases  of  troublesome  cough 
resulting  from  sorethroat  and  phthisis.  The  relief 
is  said  to  be  instantaneous. 

According  to  the  Madras  Times,  the  Government 
of  India  has  indicated  its  disapproval  of  the 
policy  of  the  Madras  Government,  by  which  the 
Agricultural  and  Veterinary  department  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  Director  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  has  hinted  that  these  depart  ments 
should  each  attend  to  its  own  proper  work. 


The  Cotton  tree,  the  native  kapok,  which  is 
very  common  in  Burmah,  is  now  said  to  be 
receiving  much  attention  as  an  article  of  culti- 
vation, and  to  be  ousting  coffee  frcm  that  province. 
The  lack  of  suitable  machinery  to  clean  the  fibre 
has  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  its  development 
as  an  industry,  but  that  obstacle  is  said  to  have 
been  recently  removed.  The  cotton  trees  of  Burmah 
are  of  three  species,  two  of  which  are  known 
among  the  natives  as  the  male  and  female  trees, 
and  are  very  common,  and  grow  to  a height  of 
from  80  to  100  feet.  Though  grand-look  ing  trees 
the  wood  is  soft  and  worthless,  and  the  cotton 
fibre  attached  to  the  seeds  has  hitherto  been  used 
only  for  stuffing  pillows  and  cushions.  If,  how- 
ever, the  machinery,  which  is  a Dutch  invention, 
about  to  be  introduced,  will  enable  it  to  be  spun 
into  yarn,  Burmah  will  develop  a very  important 
industry. 


The  following  note  is  taken  from  a ecent 

communication  from  the  Colonial  8ecrretary( 
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Ceylon,  to  the  Madras  Government : — The  Kittul 
tree  is  generally  most  prized  for  its  sugar 
and  toddy-yielding  qualities  in  Ceylon.  The 
collection  of  the  fibre  is,  as  a rule,  delayed 
until  the  tree  has  flowered  and  begun  to  yield 
sugar  and  toddy.  In  places  where  the  fibre  is 
collected  from  young  trees  three  or  four  years 
old,  the  fibre  sometimes  commands  a higher  price 
in  the  market,  but  the  tree  is  ruined.  The 
process  of  removing  the  fibre  is  as  follows : — 
The  fibre  collector  takes  a sharp  knife  and  climbs 
up  the  tree  till  he  reaches  the  base  of  the  “ crown  ” 
and  there  selects  a leaf  that  affords  a sufficient 
hold  or  footing  from  which  to  commence  opera- 
tions. The  fibre  in  itself  forms  a strong  connect- 
ing tissue  by  which  the  base  of  the  leaf  stalk 
of  the  palm  is  held  to  the  tree,  and  in  order 
to  support  the  leaf  is  closely  folded  upon  the 
body  of  the  plant  long  before  the  leaf  itself  is 
fully  formed.  The  operator  introduces  the  point 
of  his  knife  under  the  fibre  midway  between  the 
two  edges  of  leaf  stalk  and  severs  the  tissue, 
pulling  the  leaf  as  he  does  so  outwardly  and 
downwards  till  it  detaches  itself  from  the  tree. 
After  removing  as  many  leaves  as  wdll  yield 
mature  fibre,  the  operator  descends  and  proceeds 
to  cut  the  fibre  off  the  leaf  stalk,  and  the  whole 
is  then  picked  over  by  hand  and  combed  till  it 
is  free  of  any  woody  or  other  foreign  matter, 
and  finally  put  up  into  bundles,  each  about  2 
feet  long  and  4 inches  wide,  tapering  at  both 
ends  into  a point.  The  quantity  of  fibre  depends 
greatly  on  the  age  of  the  tree.  In  a young  tree 
that  has  not  flowered,  the  largest  quantity  appears 
to  be  present,  and  is  said  to  be  as  much  as  4 lb. 
when  clean ; but  again,  in  very  young  trees,  not 
more  than  6 feet  in  height,  a greater  quantity 
can  be  obtained  by  taking  all  the  fibre  round  each 
stalk-base  till  the  heart  or  “ cabbage  ” is  reached, 
but  the  quality  is  inferior  and  the  plant  is  killed. 
In  this  way  the  collectors  of  Kittul  fibre  (Kenddi) 
killed  a large  number  of  palms  yearly,  to  the 
great  loss  of  the  “ Wahampuriyo  ” (toddy  and 
jaggery-makers)  who  depend  on  the  Kittul  to 
afford  them  a means  of  living.  The  price  paid 
by  traders  in  Kittul  is  said  to  be  from  K9  to 
HI  2 per  cwt. 


A Bacteriological  Laboratory  is  about  to  be 
established  in  India,  near  Simla,  where  cattle 
disease,  especially  rinderpest,  will  be  the  main 
subject  of  research. 

The  following  is  a comparative  estimate  of 
the  proportions  of  the  most  valuable  ingredients 
in  1 ton  of  cow,  pig,  and  fowl  manure,  in  their 
natural  state  and  free  from  litter: — 


Con- 

Cow 

Pig 

Fowl 

stituents. 

manure. 

manure. 

manure. 

Potash 

7 

2 

. . 24 

Phosphoric  acid  6 

, . 18 

. . 41 

Lime 

6 

. . 33 

. . 47 

Nitrogen  . , 

9 

, . 13 

. . 87 

Here  is  the 

latest 

method  of 

preserving 

potatoes  in  France : Plunge  the  tubers,  before 

storing  them  away  for  ten  hours,  in  a two 
per  cent  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  in  wrater. 
.The  acid  penetrates  the  eyes  to  the  depth  of  about 
one-fortieth  of  an  inch,  which  serves  to  destroy 
their  sprouting  power;  it  does  not  have  any 


appreciable  effect  on  the  skin  of  the  potato. 
After  remaining  ten  hours  in  the  liquid,  the 
tubers  must  be  thoroughly  dried  before  storing. 
The  same  liquid  may  be  used  any  number 
of  times  with  equally  good  results.  A barrel 
or  tank  of  any  kind  will  do  for  the  treatment. 
The  acid  is  so  diluted  that  it  does  not  affect 
the  wood.  Chemical  analysis  shows  that  pota- 
toes treated  by  this  process  are  as  nutritious 
and  healthful  after  eighteen  months  as  when 
freshly  dug ; they  are,  however,  worthless  for 
planting. 

For  deficiency  and  acidity  in  the  taste  of  limes, 
oranges  and  pumeloes,  a liberal  incorporation  of 
demolition  mortar  with  the  soil  has  been  re- 
commended. The  experiment  was  tried  at  Lucknow 
with  gratifying  results.  Ashes  obtained  from  a 
brick  kiln  have  also  been  tried,  it  is  said, 
successfully. 


The  fibre  of  Sansiviera  Roxburghii  about  4 
feet  long  is  valued  at  from  £16  to  £20  per  ton 
in  London. 

In  a bulletin  issued  by  the  Louisiana  Bureau 
of  Agriculture,  and  dealing  with  the  analyses 
of  commercial  fertilizers  and  other  substances 
useful  to  Agriculture,  the  following  note  on  blood 
appears : — A waste  product  of  the  slaughter- 
houses is  found  in  the  market  in  two  forms, 
viz.,  dried  blood  and  red  blood.  The  difference 
in  colour  is  due  chiefly  to  the  difference  in 
the  temperature  employed  in  drying,  the  black 
blood  having  been  subjected  to  a much  higher 
temperature  than  the  red.  While  dried  blood 
contains  small  proportions  of  both  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  it  is  valued  chiefly  for  the 
nitrogen  it  contains,  the  proportion  of  this 
element  varying  from  8 to  16  per  cent.  The  red 
blood  is  the  more  finely  divided  of  the  two 
varieties,  and  has  been  found  to  be  more  prompt 
in  it  action.  An  analysis  of  a sample  forwarded 
contained  1’24  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  9 '94  of 
nitrogen. 

Says  the  Indian  Agriculturist: — After  prolonged 
research  and  experiments  in  Pasteur  s laboratory, 
M.  Chamberland  is  reported  to  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  living  germ  of  disease  can 
resist  the  antiseptic  power  of  essence  of  cinnamon 
for  more  than  a few  hours.  It  destroys  microbes 
as  effectively,  if  not  as  rapidly,  as  corrosive 
sublimate.  Even  the  scent  of  it  is  fatal,  and 
M.  Chamberland  holds  that  a decoction  of  cinnamon 
ought  to  be  taken  freely  by  persons  living  in 
places  affected  by  typhoid  or  cholera.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  all  this.  In  oldest  known  medical 
prescriptions  for  infectious  diseases  cinnamon 
was  a prominent  ingredient,  and  it  was  in  great 
request  during  the  plague  of  London.  There  is 
no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  physicians  of 
those  early  days  were  as  familiar  with  its 
medical  properties  as  with  its  odour. 

It  is  not  generally  known  in  India,  says  a 
Bombay  paper,  that  the  castor  oil  plant  is  avoided 
by  mosquitoes.  In  Egypt  it  is  planted  about 
houses  to  drive  them  away.  A still  better  plan 
for  towns  is  to  have  the  young  plants  in  pot 
and  bring  them  indoors  for  a day  or  two  at^ 
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time.  They  must  not  be  kept  too  long  in  the 
shade,  as  the  castor  is  a sun-loving  plant.  Its 
action  on  the  mosquito  is  not  very  well  under- 
stood : one  writer  says  they  are  killed  by  a 
poison  they  find  on  the  underside  of  the  leaf. 
But  if  a dozen  leaves  are  placed  about  a room 
that  swarms  with  mosquitoes,  the  wretched 
insects  will  disappear  without  leaving  any  dead 
victims  lying  about. 


Tea  planters  will  be  interested  in  the  follow- 
ing applications  for  patents: — 1.  Samuel  Sykes, 
Engineer  of  Calcutta,  for  improvements  in  the 
treatment  of  green  tea  leaf  preparatory  to  the 
process  of  rolling.  2.  By  Augustine  Cooke,  tea 
planter  of  Chota  Nagpore,  for  improvements  in 
the  apparatus  for  preparing  green  tea  leaf  for 
the  process  of  rolling.  3.  By  William  Carey 
Leechman,  Merchant,  for  an  improved  preparation 
of  tea  and  the  process  of  making  the  same. 


We  have  all  heard  and  wondered  over  the 
man-eating  tree  and  the  cow  tree,  the  thread 
and  needle  tree  and  the  tree  that  provided 
candles  ready  for  use,  and  other  vegetable  pro- 
digies, but  the  latest  discovery  said  to  have  been 
made  by  a Mr.  Barber  in  the  mountainous  region 
of  Kiating  would  seem  to  throw  all  these  in 
the  shade,  to  wit  (1)  the  tea  and  sugar  tree, 
(2)  the  tea  of  milk  tree.  The  first  is  described 
as  tasting,  when  brewed,  “ like  coarse  congou 
with  a large  addition  of  brown  sugar,”  the 
second,  “just  like  tea  and  milk,  without  sugar, 
or  perhaps  more  like  tea  and  butter.”  The 
occupations  of  the  tea  planter  and  broker,  the 
dairyman,  and  the  grocer  as  well  as  the  sugar 
grower  would  now  appear  to  be  in  jeopardy, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
tea  and  sugar  plant  and  the  milk  and  tea  plant 
as  a mixed  crop,  the  very  thought  of  the 
revolution  that  is  imminent  in  trade  circles  is 
aPPalling ! 


Added  as  a Monthly  Supplement  to  the  “ TROPICAL  AGRICULTURIST '.,J 
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HINTS  TO  POULTRY  KEEPERS. 


OULTRY  should  not  be  cooped  up 
at  night  in  ill-ventilated  rooms. 
Nothing  can  be  better  it  is  said 
than  to  let  fowls  roost  in  the 
open  air — the  plan  adopted  by 
many  poor  native  families  more  from  necessity 
than  choice,  because,  forsooth,  they  have  not  the 
means  of  building  hovels,  such  as  they  build  for 
themselves,  for  their  poultry,  The  only  objection 
against  this  plan  being  adopted  with  us,  is  the 
danger  from  wild-cats  and  such  predatory  beasts ; 
but  the  fact  is  that  those  who  have  been  bold 
enough  to  let  their  poultry  find  open  air  roosts  for 
themselves,  have  discovered  that  in  this  natural 
method  there  is  in  the  end  really  more  safety  both 
from  wild  animals  and  poultry  thieves.  The 
birds  are,  moreover,  less  subject  to  cold  and 
seldom  or  never  contract  roup,  when  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  open  air  than  when  kept  in  a 
close  shut-up  roost  all  night.  If  necessary,  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  roof  of  an  open  shed 
in  the  open  might  be  provided,  but  under  any 
circumstances  if  health  and  vigour  are  to  be 
maintained  refrain  from  shutting  up  your  birds 
in  a Black  Hole  of  a poultry-house.  See  then 
first  that  fowls  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  at  night, 
and  that  their  houses  are  kept  scrupulously 
clean.  They  ought  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out 
once  a week,  indeed  oftener  if  the  time  could 
be  afforded,  and  a little  paraffin  diluted  in 
water  and  sprinkled  over  the  perches  and  floor 
will  prove  a capital  preventative  against  vermin. 

Then  with  regard  to  water,  never  use  zinc 
drinking  vessels  so  commonly  advertised  for 
watering  poultry  ; they  are  said  to  cause  half 
the  diseases  to  which  poultry  fall  victims.  Even 
stone  fountains  must  be  deprecated.  The  old- 
fashioned  open  saucers  are  the  best  watering 
vessels.  These  can  be  kept  thoroughly  sweet  and 
clean,  and  though  they  do  not  hold  sufficient 
water  to  last  for  a day  or  two,  one  can  at  all 
events  see  when  the  vessels  are  dirty.  It  has 
been  pertinently  remarked  that  if  a man  is  too 


lazy  to  fill  the  water  vessels  when  they  require 
replenishing  he  has  no  business  to  keep  poultry. 
See  then  that  the  water  vessels  are  kept  thoroughly 
clean:  a good  plan  is  to  empty  them  at  night 

when  the  fowls  have  gone  to  roost  and  replenish 
them  in  the  morning.  It  is  very  advisable  to 
float  a lump  of  camphor  in  the  drinking  dishes, 
as  it  is  a great  preventative  against  cold  and 
scouriug.  Green  food  should  always  be  accessible 
to  fowls,  and  the  refuse  greens  from  the  kitchen, 
such  as  cabbage  leaves  and  the  like,  should 
always  be  thrown  to  them.  A supply  of  nice 
sharp  grit  is  most  necessary  to  ensure  proper 
digestion.  Pieces  of  limestone,  crushed  oyster 
shells  or  broken-up  china  is  also  most  essential 
in  every  poultry  yard  for  supplying  the  material 
which  goes  to  form  the  shells  of  the  eggs.  A 
warm  feed  in  the  morning  is  an  excellent  thing 
for  poultry,  and  grain  should  be  given  at  night. 
To  feed  too  often  is  very  inadvisable.  Many 
people  who  start  poultry-keeping  think  that 
the  more  they  feed  their  birds  the  better  it  is 
for  the  birds  themselves  and  also  for  the  egg 
basket.  Thousands  of  birds  die  annually  by 
diseases  brought  on  entirely  by  over-feeding. 
Moreover,  fowls  that  are  too  fat  will  not  lay. 
Be  careful  then  in  feeding  your  birds,  only  just 
to  give  them  as  much  as  they  will  eat  with  a 
relish.  Directly  they  cease  to  run  with  eagerness 
for  the  food  you  throw  down,  stop,  and  you 
will  find  your  birds  in  better  health,  no  food 
wasted,  and  the  egg  basket  better  filled. 

During  the  hot  months  an  occasional  tonic 
is  very  useful  in  keeping  fowls  in  active,  healthy 
condition.  A simple  and  cheap  one  is  sulphate 
of  iron  or  green-vitriol.  To  one  gallon  of  water 
add  60  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  half 
a pound  of  sulphate  of  iron.  When  this  is 
thoroughly  dissolved  bottle  off,  if  possible  in  a 
spirit  jar,  and  cork  tightly.  About  one  ounce 
of  the  tonic  should  be  added  daily  to  each 
gallon  of  the  drinking  water.  The  drinking 
water  for  fowls  should  be  kept  where  the  ducks 
cannot  get  at  it,  and  may  be  placed  on  a box 
18  in.  to  2 ft.  off  the  ground.  It  is  of  great 
assistance  in  fattening  ducks  to  give  them  their 
grain  in  water.  It  is  the  natural  way  for  water- 
fowl  to  take  their  food.  Every  poultry-keeper 
should  grow  sunfloMrers.  A few  of  the  seed 
fed  occasionally  to  the  laying  hens  will  have  a 
most  beneficial  effect  on  their  egg  production. 
All  table  scraps  aud  kitchen  waste  should  b%. 
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collected  and  kept  for  a sloppy  morning  meal. 
Advantage  may  be  taken  of  this  meal  to  give 
any  medicine  that  may  he  required.  Thus,  during 
the  moulting,  a small  quantity  of  powdered 
sulphur  may  be  given  with  advantage  two  or 
three  times  a week,  and  some  of  the  sulphate 
of  iron  tonic  about  once  a week.  Except  in 
the  warm  weather  the  morning  meal  should  be 
Warmed  up  by  means  of  warm  water.  A small 
proportion  of  curry  is  greatly  relished  by  poultry 
und  seems  to  do  them  good. 

One  of  the  results  ot  excessive  wet  will 
probably  be  an  increase  of  elephantiasis  or  “ scaly 
legs.”  This  is  caused  by  a parasitic  insect,  and 
should  be  promptly  attended  to.  When  the 
legs  become  rough  and  seem  to  thicken,  the  bird 
should  be  caught,  its  legs  thoroughly  washed 
with  soap  and  warm  water,  and  then  a mixture 
of  sulphur  and  lard  (sulphur  ointment)  well 
rubbed  in.  If  taken  in  time  one  rubbing  is 
Usually  sufficient.  Although  the  bird  affected  does 
not  appear  to  droop,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  a fowl  suffering  from  elephantiasis  is  not 
fit  for  the  table,  and  this  is  a point  which  should 
be  carefully  attended  to  when  buying  poultry. 

In  order  to  preserve  eggs,  the  following  results 
of  a prize  competition  at  the  last  Birmingham 
Exhibition  are  worthy  of  note:  The  first  prize 
was  given  to  eggs  which  had  been  stored  in  a 
solution  of  4 lb.  of  lime  in  2 gallons  of  water 
In  an  earthenware  jar.  The  solution  should  be 
stirred  occasionally  for  2 days,  and  the  eggs 
put  to  within  8 inches  of  the  surface.  The  next 
most  satisfactory  method  was  simply  placing  the 
fresh  eggs  in  common  salt,  and  keeping  them 
in  a dry  place.  Other  samples  were  rubbed  over 
with  melted  suet,  beeswax,  and  oil  or  lard,  and 
although  they  were  good,  none  were  so  successful 
as  the  two  methods  first  described. 


ADHATODA  VASICA. 

This  plant,  also  known  as  Justicici  Adhatoda, 
js  called  among  the  Sinhalese  Atatoda,  Agaladara, 
and  Paawetta,  and  is  used  medicinally  by  them. 
It  is  the  subject  of  No.  10  of  the  Imperial 
Institute  series  of  Handbooks  issued  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Indian  collection.  The  object  of 
the  Handbook  is  to  draw  attention  in  Europe  to 
a product  which  is  used  in  India  for  the  treat- 
ment of  pulmonary  affections  <S:c.,  and  for  killing 
low  forms  of  life  injurious  to  rice  crops.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  a decoction  might  be 
found  useful  in  destroying  animal  pests  of  such 
crops  as  sugarcane,  tea  and  coffee.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  leaves 
was  tried  upon  flies,  fleas,  mosquitoes,  centipedes, 
&c.,  and,  in  every  case,  the  application  was 
followed  with  the  usual  results  of  poisoning. 

A yellow  dye  obtained  from  the  leaves  by 
boiling,  is  used  for  dyeing  coarse  cloth  in  parts 
of  India.  As  a medicinal  agent  the  plant  would 
appear  to  be  of  great  value,  to  judge  from  the 
many  high  opinions  given  by  both  Indian  and 
European  medical  men  as  to  its  efficacy  in  case 
of  cough,  bronchitis,  asthma,  rheumatism,  malarial 
fever,  and  many  other  affections. 

The  plant  is  said  to  be  avoided  by  stock,  only 
the  goat  being  occasionally  seen  to  browse  on  it. 
The  wood  of  the  thicker  stems  is  used  for 
preparing  charcoal  for  making  gunpowder,  The 


leaves  are  held  to  possess  high  qualities  as  a 
manure,  and  are  scattered  over  fields  just  before 
the  rains;  it  is  then  ploughed  in  and  left  to 
j- decay.  The  smaller  and  pliant  branches  are 
worked  round  and  round  in  a sort  of  plait 
to  support  the  interior  surface  of  mud-wells, 
i The  leaves  and  twigs  when  applied  to  rice-fields 
| as  described  not  only  act  as  a green  manure,  but 
! have  also  the  property  of  destroying  aquatic  plants, 
j keeping  the  fields  free  from  the  green  scum  caused 
i by  floating  lemnae  and  submerged  chane.  The  habit 
| of  using  substances  for  green  manuring  which  have 
! powerful  active  principles  seems  to  obtain  in  many 
parts  of  India,  where  calatropis  yigantea  (madder, 
the  Sinhalese  wara),  media  azadirachta  (nim,  the 
Sinhalese  margosa  or  kohomba),  and  cedrela  toona 
(toon).  The  calatropis  (wara)  as  is  known  contains 
a corrosive  milkly  juice  which  is  used  by  the 
natives  in  Ceylon  as  a blistering  fluid,  while 
azadirachta  (margosa)  leaves  are  hung  about 
sick  rooms  to  keep  off  flies  and  other  insects. 

We  quote  as  follows  from  the  Handbook : — 
“The  antiseptic  property  of  the  plant  in  killing 
minute  organisms,  while  being  harmless  to  higher 
forms  of  life,  thus  established  by  native  opinion, 
has  been  abundantly  shown  in  a recent  paper 
by  Mr.  Hooper  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  and 
Transactions  (April  7th,  1888).  Mr.  Hooper  writes 
of  the  chemistry  of  the  leaves:  ‘A  well-defined 

alkaloid  appears  to  be  the  most  important  con- 
stituent ; it  constitutes  the  bitter  principle,  and, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  the  active  principle. 
It  occurs  in  white  transparent  crystals  belonging 
to  the  square  prismatic  system,  without  any 
odour,  but  with  a decidedly  bitter  taste.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  with  an  alkaline  reaction  and 
in  ether,  but  more  so  in  alcohol.’  It  would  be 
beside  the  present  purpose  to  give  here  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Hooper’s  analysis  of  the  substance. 
The  above  passage  shows  that  simple  maceration 
in  water  suffices  to  extract  the  active  principle, 
and  Mr.  Hooper's  practical  experiments  with  it 
may  therefore  be  preferentially  cited  here.  ‘ A 
sample  of  pond  water,’  he  writes,  ‘ containing 
Spirogyra  and  numerous  animalcules  was  mixed 
with  a few  drops  of  a strong  infusion  of  Adhatoda 
leaves.  The  chlorophyll  gradually  disappeared 
from  the  weeds,  and  the  cells  became  broken  up. 
The  oxygen  was  given  off  with  less  frequency 
and  at  length  ceased ; some  insect  pupae  rose  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  there  died.  Numer- 
ous Paramcecia  remained  active  for  some  time, 
but  eventually  succumbed  to  the  action  of  the 
poison.  In  24  hours  the  beaker  containing  the 
water  that  had  been  thus  treated  showed  only 
a brown  mass  lying  at  the  bottom  ; while  some 
water  in  a beaker  by  its  side,  without  this 
treatment,  contained  the  green  aquatic  weeds 
evolving  oxygen,  and  the  animalcules  alive.’ 

‘An  aqueous  solution  of  the  alcoholic  extract 
of  the  leaves  was  tried  upon  flies,  fleas,  mos- 
quitoes, centipedes,  and  other  insects,  and  in 
every  case  the  application  met  with  poisonous 
results.  The  solution  appeared  to  kill  them 
without  previous  . intoxication.  On  the  higher 
animals  the  leaves  do  not  seem  to  have  such  an 
effect.  A quantity  of  the  alcoholic  extract  re- 
presenting 15  grains  of  the  leaf  was  given  to 
a small  dog,  and  the  administration  was  not 
attended  with  any  inconvenient  symptoms.  These 
experiments  show  that  the  reputed  use  of  the 
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leaves  in  destroying  injurious  weeds  in  submerged 
fields  is  founded  upon  very  scientific  principles. 
The  poisonous  properties  of  the  Adhatoda  on 
the  lower  orders  of  the  animal  life  will,  perhaps, 
find  for  it  a use  in  destroying  insect  pests,  and 
make  it  an  important  addition  to  the  Materia 
Agricolavum  in  India.'  ” 

Dr.  Watt  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
utility  of  Adhatoda  has  been  placed  beyond  a 
doubt,  and  its  extended  use  should',  therefore, 
not  only  be  strongly  urged  on  the  attention  of 
rice  cultivators  of  India  wherever  aquatic  weeds 
prove  troublesome,  but  also  to  tea,  coffee  and 
indigo  planters.  It  is  probable,  he  says,  that 
in  Adhatoda  we  have  an  antiseptic  at  the  door 
of  every  native  peasant,  which,  if  not  useful  in 
the  treatment  of  sores  on  his  own  person,  could 
at  all  events  be  extensively  used  in  the  cure 
of  the  troublesome  maggot-infested  wounds  of 
his  cattle. 


suppose  that  the  excellent  wine  with  which  the 
early  travellers  to  the  East  were  treated  to  in 
the  “Courts  of  the  Emperors”  of  Ceylon  was 
anything  other  than  the  sap  (toddy)  from  the 
coconut,  palmirah  and  kitul  palms.  Even  in 
the  absence  of  any  literature  on  the  subject,  there 
is  ample  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Sinhalese 
knew  the  art  of  making  spirituous  liquors  from 
the  juice  of  the  kaju  fruit,  and  may  be  that 
they  also  knew  how  to  make  good  wine  from 
the  fruits  of  the  bilimbi,  kamarahga , ratta-billin 
and  embul-palla.  All  these,  except  the  lastmen- 
tioned,  belong  to  the  averrhoea  family,  and  all 
to  the  order  geraniacece.  It  is  well-known  that 
much  of  the  champagne  of  the  present  day  is 
made  from  gooseberries.  The  native  fruits  I 
have  mentioned  above  being  as  good,  if  not 
better,  may  also  produce  the  best  of  “ fizz.” 
The  experiment  is  certainly  worth  trying. 


OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 


When  coffee  failed  and  valuable  estates  in 
out-of-the-way  places  had  to  be  abandoned,  the 
buildings  on  them  of  wood,  stone,  brick  and 
mortar  constructed  at  enormous  expense  had  to 
be  abandoned  also.  How  many  proprietors 
regretted  the  latitude  they  had  given  their 
superintendents  and  visiting  agents  to  raise  such 
palatial  bungalows  and  stupendous  stores,  all  to 
be  lost  in  a few  years!  Had  these  buildings 
been  of  iron,  which  would  not  have  cost  half 
as  much  as  the  other  materials  absorbed,  the 
iron  might  have  been  removed  to  civilized  centres 
and  sold.  This  ought  to  serve  as  a warning 
to  proprietors  of  tea  estates  of  the  present  day, 
whose  young  managers  put  them  to  the  expense 
of  building  bungalows  with  bay-windows,  and 
stores  with  blocks  of  granite  which  cost  40  cents 
per  cubic  foot. 


Fresh  pepper  usually  take  a week  to  dry 
sufficiently  in  the  sun  when  a bushel  weighs 
42  lb.  If  scalded  in  boiling  water  it  takes  about 
three  days  to  dry  and  weighs  34  lb.  The  latter 
process  has  to  be  resorted  to  in  wet  weather, 
though  the  loss  in  weight  is  seriously  felt.  It 
struck  me  therefore  to  try  drying  it  over  a fire, 
and  this  is  how  I did  it  this  last  season.  Place 
a wire  sieve  over  a tea  chuloo,  or  a barrel  with 
both  ends  open,  with  a slow  charcoal  fire  inside, 
and  put  the  pepper  with  the  catkins  on,  till 
the  sieve  is  full;  then  keep  on  turning  it  with 
the  hands  by  raising  the  pepper  in  handfuls  and 
letting  it  fall  into  the  sieve  again  for  half  an 
hour,  when  the  berries  will  get  separated  from 
the  catkins  which  should  at  one  be  removed, 
and  the  berries  allowed  to  dry  for  half  an  hour 
more,  and  then  taken  off  from  the  fire  and  spread 
on  the  floor  to  cool.  After  this  another  half 
hours  drying  will  make  it  fit  for  the  market — - 
weight  of  a bushel  is  40  lb.  by  this  process. 
To  make  pepper  black  dry  in  the  smi  for  a few 
hours,  and  wrap  it  in  a woolen  cloth  or  blanket 
to  sweat— the  same  as  is  done  with  vanilla. 

Even  supposing  that  the  grape  vine  was  not 
known  in  Ceylon  before  the  Portuguese  brought 
it  from  their  country  in  the  sixteenth  century 
and  planted  it  in  Jaffna,  it  is  a mistake  to 


The  large  variety  of  papaw  recently  introduced 
iuto  the  island  by  some  Parsee  gentlemen  from 
Bombay  is  being  widely  scattered  in  the  Central 
Province.  One  planted  at  the  Matale  Hospital  pre- 
mises by  the  Superintendent  of  Crystal  Hill  estate, 
lately  produced  a fruit  weighing61b.  If  any  of  your 
readers  are  aware  of  this  weight  being  exceeded, 
he  would  oblige  the  writer  by  communicating 
the  same  to  your  Magazine. 

All  Products, 


TRAINING  AND  AFTER-TREATMENT  OF 
THE  GRAPE  VINE. 

1.  Training. — When  the  young  plants  have 
made  a fair  start  at  growing,  every  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  them  to  push  on  the. 
growth.  Watering  and  weeding  should  be  care- 
fully attended  to,  and  the  growing  shoots  or 
“canes”  supported  and  protected  against  injury 
by  winds  and  other  external  causes.  Liquid 
manure  may  be  applied  now  and  then  with 
advantage.  Besides  the  shoot  which  is  intended 
to  form  the  future  stem,  a number  of  small 
ones  are  sent  out  from  the  bottom  and  ought 
to  be  nipped  off  with  the  socket.  If  there  is 
a tendency  to  throw  out  too  many  branches 
close  to  each  other,  it  should  be  checked  by 
thinning  out  the  weaker  ones  with  a sharp 
knife,  while  they  are  yet  very  young.  But  at 
this  stage  of  the  growing  plant  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  lay  the  knife  at  all  heavily  on  it, 
as  the  leaves  are  very  essential  to  its  healthy 
growth  and  development. 

When  the  vine  has  grown  for  about  six  months, 
it  should  be  trained  in  a suitable  and  systematic 
manner.  Mr.  J.  Allen  thus  describes  two  ways 
in  which  it  is  trained  in  Germany : — “ I was 
very  much  interested  in  the  different  modes  in 
which  they  grow  vines  in  the  wine  country 
which  fringes  the  Rhine  for  so  long  a distance. 

I found  two  modes  of  culture  pursued.  In  the 
first,  the  vines  were  trained  up  a 6-ft.  pole  and 
stopped  at  that  height.  Six  or  seven  stems 
were  trained  up  the  pole  from  the  same  root 
encouraging  sidegrowths  for  the  fruiting  wood. 
In  the  other  method  one  leading  stem  was 
grown  up  and  bent  down  and  tied  to  the  foot- 
stalk so  as  to  form  a loop  round  which  the 
growth  was  made  and  the  fruit  home.”  Besides 
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these  two  described  by  Mr.  Allen,  there  are 
several  other  methods  for  training  the  vine.  For 
instance,  some  make  it  trail  along  the  ground 
like  cucumber  creepers,  while  others,  by  a series 
of  nippings  and  primings,  make  it  grow  lihe 
a dwarf  bush  without  any  stake  or  support  of 
any  kind.  There  are  also  other  ways,  such  as 
the  coiling  system,  the  spur  system  and  the  long 
or  succession  method.  But  the  one  with  which 
we  in  Ceylon  are  most  familiar  is  to  grow  it 
on  trellises  or  ‘ pandals.’  Of  course  when  the 
vine  is  trained  in  this  way  there  is  the  extra 
expense  for  putting  up  the  ‘ pandal  ’ ; but  this 
method  seems  so  peculiarly  suited  to  this  country, 
so  highly  favourable  to  the  healthy  growth  of 
grapes,  and  so  well  adapted  to  keep  out  injury 
from  external  causes  as  far  as  practicable,  that 
the  expense  for  the  pandal  can  be  well  incurred. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  advisable  to 
try  other  methods  as  well  on  a small  scale,  so 
that  we  might  have  some  definite  basis  for 
comparing  the  relative  merits  of  the  various 
systems  of  training. 

2.  Pruning  and  Wintering. — The  vine  may 
be  first  pruned  for  bearing  when  it  is  about  15 
or  18  months  old.  All  the  dry  branches  and 
useless  runners  must  be  cut  off  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  joint  without  hurting  it,  and  all  the 
leaves  must  be  stript.  The  old  shoots  which 
bear  this  year  will  not  bear  again.  The  leading 
shoots  should  be  shortened  back  to  firm  wood, 
and  the  lateral  branches  to  one  or  two  buds. 

If  you  find  too  many  branches  at  the  end  of 
a main  shoot,  cut  them  off  with  a part  of  the 
parent  limb.  Use  a very  sharp  knife  and  always 
cut  in  a sloping  direction  an  inch  or  so  beyond 
the  terminal  bud. 

The  mere  pruning  of  the  leaves  and  twigs  in 
this  manner  has  been  found  in  several  instances 
to  make  the  vine  bear  fruit  in  some  parts  of 
the  island.  But  it  is  generally  considered  better 
to  lay  open  the  roots  for  a few  days  simul- 
taneously with  the  pruning.  The  following  is 
the  method  adopted  by  the  best  grape-growers 
in  Jaffna: — Dig  round  the  root  carefully,  make 
it  bare  and  cut  off  also  a few  of  the  fine  root- 
lets. Keep  it  open  for  ten  days  or  so.  If  you 
find  the  blossoms  coming  out  with  the  leaves, 
the  vine  may  be  watered  after  covering  the 
roots  with  about  4 or  o baskets  of  well-rotted 
cattle  manure  mixed  with  the  earth.  If,  how- 
ever, the  blossoms  have  not  appeared  by  that 
time,  the  root  must  be  left  still  open  for  about 
a week  longer,  then  covered,  manured  and  watered. 

3.  Manuring  and  Watering: — I have  mentioned 
only  cowdung,  because  it  is  the  kind  most 
commonly  applied;  but  a good  sprinkling  of 
broken  bones  along  with  it  is  to  be  highly 
recommended.  The  vine  is  a gross  feeder  and 
a great  drinker,  and  should,  therefore,  be  liberally 
watered  and  manured.  Sewage  and  slaughter- 
house refuse  and  the  carcasses  of  animals  are 
also  applied ; but  care  should  be  taken  that 
rank  manures  be  not  applied  to  excess  or  too 
near  the  roots.  In  fact,  the  proper  way  would 
be  to  prepare  them  beforehand  in  the  form  of 
a compost  by  mixing  them  with  earths,  leaves, 
weeds  and  clearings  of  roads,  ditches,  ponds,  &c., 
and  frequently  turning  them  over  till  they  are 
duly  ameliorated  by  time  and  are  rendered  fit 
for  use.  Liquid  manure  may  be  applied  now  i 


and  then  while  the  fruit,  is  swelling.  The 
watering  must  be  copious  the  first  day  after 
manuring  and  returning  the  soil;  afterwards 
it  is  done  moderately  every  second  day,  until  you 
see  that  the  vine  has  blossomed  well,  then  every 
day  until  the  fruit  begins  to  get  a little  larger 
than  peppercorns,  then  twice  a day.  The  more 
water  it  gets  afterwards,  the  grapes  will  be  all 
the  sweeter  and  sooner  ripe.  But  if  too  much 
water  is  given  before  the  blossoms  come  out 
well,  the  plant  will  run  too  much  to  leaf  at 
the  expense  of  the  fruit.  Watering  should  be 
stopped  when  the  grapes  begin  to  ripen. 

4.  Discussion  about  Exposing  the  Boots.—  The 
roots  of  the  vine  are  laid  bare  in  order  to  give 
it  an  artificial  wintering  by  checking  the  continual 
flow"  of  sap,  and  thus  prepare  it  for  a fresh 
fruit-bearing  start.  Some  gardeners  object  to  it 
as  it  is  rather  a rough  and  risky  method  of 
treating  the  vine,  and  perhaps  interferes  with 
its  longevity.  But  in  Jaffna,  Calpentyn,  and  many 
other  parts  of  Ceylon,  it  is  considered  indis- 
pensable to  profitable  grape  culture.  Of  course 
in  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe,  Australia  and 
America,  there  is  no  need  for  an  artificial  hy- 
bernation, as  it  is  amply  provided  for  in  the 
natural  way  by  the  climate.  But  in  Ceylon  with 
its  perennial  spring,  the  up-ward  flow  of  sap 
goes  on  with  an  unceasing  activity  in  most 
parts  of  the  country ; hence  the  necessity  for 
exposing  the  roots.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some 
districts  where  this  process  might  be  dispensed 
with,  and  pruning  only  will  suffice  to  make  it 
bear  well.  For  example,  in  Kandy  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  hill  country,  it  is  found  that 
as  soon  as  the  vine  has  given  a crop,  the  leaves 
turn  yellow  and  remain  so  until  again  pruned, 
when  new  life  seems  put  into  it,  and  in  two  or 
three  weeks  from  pruning  it  is  again  decked  in  green 
and  blossom.  Where,  however,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  lay  the  roots  bare,  the  risk  consequent  upon  the 
process  can  be  minimized  by  digging  and  ex- 
posing only  one-lialf  of  the  roots  for  one  season 
and  the  other  half  the  next,  as  is  done  by  some 
Jaffna  gardeners. 

5.  The  Season  for  Pruning  and  Wintering. — 
This  must  be  determined  chiefly  by  the  climate 
of  the  place.  If  any  rain  happens  to  fall  while 
the  roots  lie  exposed,  the  vine  will  throw  out 
any  amount  of  wood  and  leaves  but  little  or 
no  blossom.  It  is  therefore  very  important  that 
we  should  make  sure  of  at  least  three  weeks 
of  dry  weather  for  the  wintering.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  desirable  to  do  it  five  months  before 
the  next  dry  season,  so  as  to  secure  dry  weather 
for  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  too. 

The  vine  in  Jaffna  has  two  seasons.  The 
first  season  begins  early  in  March,  and  the  second 
in  August,  and  it  is  pruned  and  wintered  at 
these  two  parts  of  the  year.  Most  of  the  Jaffna 
gardeners,  however,  prune  only  once  in  April 
or  May  and  are  satisfied  with  one  crop.  This 
is  the  case  at  Calpentyn  too.  In  Kandy  it 
is  pruned  in  the  latter  part  of  April  and  October. 

Father  Assauw,'iu  a letter  he  has  been  kind 
enough  to  write  me  from  Wahakota,  says : — “I 
prune  my  vines  in  February  and  October.  But 
that  is  not  a general  rule,  as  I have  found  it 
does  not  answer  in  all  places.  The  vines  I had 
when  at  Negombo  were  pruned  only  once  a year, 
as  is  also  done,  I believe,  in  Chilaw  and  Jaffna. 
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I prune  twice  here,  because  I observed  that  in 
February  and  October  the  leaves  begin  to  wither 
and  the  vine  is  ready  to  put  forth  young  shoots, 
and  this,  I believe,  indicates  the  time  for  pruning.” 
If  any  other  particular  is  required  under  this 
head,  it  might  be  added  that  about  three  weeks 
before  other  fruit  trees  are  usually  in  full  blossom 
will,  as  a rule,  be  the  proper  time  for  pruning ; and 
this  is  considered  to  be  a safe  guide  in  all  districts. 

E.  T.  Hoole. 


INDIAN  JOTTINGS. 

I have  lately  seen  a farinaceous  seed  sold  in 
the  bazaars  here  called  “ Sliengoda.”  The  seeds 
are  round  and  a little  larger  in  size  than  an 
ordinary  gallnut,  and  are  invested  with  a hard 
covering  of  a dirty  black  colour;  when  the 
covering  is  removed  the  whole  mass  inside  is  a 
hard  lump  of  starch  which,  when  boiled,  tastes 
well  and  much  like  a yam.  Its  scientific  name, 
so  far  as  I have  succeeded  in  discovering  it,  is 
Trapa  bispinosci  If  this  is  so,  it  must  be 
pretty  common  in  Ceylon.  For  Dr.  Trimen’s  list 
gives  Trapa  bispinosci  as  the  Sinhalese  ‘ Ikilya.’ 
It  grows  commonly  in  marshy  places,  and  the 
roots  are  used  medicinally  in  Ceylon,  though  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  seed  is  made  use  of  at 
all.  But  as  it  appears  to  be  considered  tolerably 
good  food-product  here,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
encourage  its  collection  for  use  in  Ceylon. 

I had  recently  occasion  to  notice  a method 
of  husking  paddy  which  is  very  speedy  and  at 
the  same  time  done  with  very  little  waste.  The 
methods  now  in  vogue  in  the  villages  of  Ceylon 
are  rather  tedious,  viz.,  that  of  pounding  in  a 
mortar  or  on  a mud  floor.  Not  only  do  such 
methods  necessitate  a loss  of  time,  but  there 
is  much  waste  in  the  form  of  broken  grains, 
while  the  quantity  of  dirt  and  stones  which 
get  in,  is  such  that  the  grain  requires  careful 
winnowing  before  use.  The  method  1 have 
referred  to  consists  in  grinding  the  grain  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  stone  hand  grinder,  which 
I had  occasion  to  describe  in  my  last,  in  con- 
nection with  the  preparation  of  dhall  seed.  The 
paddy  is  thrown  in  the  middle  through  the  hole 
of  the  upper  slab  with  one  hand,  while  the 
other  is  used  in  giving  the  slab  a rotatory 
motion.  The  first  thought  which  struck  me  was 
that  a large  quantity  of  grain  would  be  crushed 
in  the  process,  but  I could  not  find  a single 
crushed  grain  in  one  or  two  handfuls  which 
I examined.  The  husks  separates  quickly,  and 
the  quantity  which  one  woman  cleans  in  a given 
time  may  be  roughly  said  to  be  about  five  or 
six  times  that  obtained  by  crushing  in  a mortar. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  some  attempt  to  bring 
about  simple  improvements  to  save  labour 
on  the  part  of  the  goyiyas  in  preparing  their 
staple  food  should  be  made  in  Ceylon. 

If  improvements  are  gradually  introduced 
which  do  not  entail  much  expense,  the  cultivators 
would  no  doubt  adapt  them  gladly. 

Husking  the  grain  by  means  of  a grindstone 
is  only  an  example  of  a possible  improvement. 
Another  improvement  which  is  greatly  needed 
is  the  simplification  of  the  thrashing  process. 
The  number  of  weary  nights  and  days  passed 
by  the  goyiya  and  the  patience  exhibited  by  him 
in  getting  a few  stacks  of  corn  thrashed  (which 
could  probably  yield  not  more  than  a score  of 


bushels  of  paddy)  is  worthy  of  notice.  Perhaps 
the  technical  knowledge  which  would  be  brought 
before  the  youths  of  Ceylon  by  the  new  technical 
scheme  would  help  in  devising  some  in- 
expensive hand  machine  to  do  the  work  at  less 
cost  of  time  and  labour.  Let  us  hope  the 
goyiyas'  claim  would  not  altogether  be  overlooked. 

The  hand-thrashing  machine  which  you  once 
referred  to  as  being  in  use  in  Italy,  and  an  account 
of  which  you  gave  in  the  pages  of  the  Magazine, 
should  have  had  a trial  in  Ceylon.  Japan  is  a 
large  rice-growing  country,  but  curiously  enough 
possesses  very  few  cattle ; and  the  cultivators  are 
said  to  be  as  conservative  as  those  in  Ceylon. 
But  the  Japanese  seem  to  have  a very  simple 
instrument  that  does  thrashing  work  with  com- 
paratively little  labour  and  waste  of  time.  The 
appliance  is  described  as  an  iron-spiked  comb  of 
about  a yard  in  length,  with  teeth  set  close  together 
so  as  to  just  admit  the  passage  of  a rice  stalk. 
These  combs  are  fixed  on  a raised  stand,  and 
the  workmen  separate  the  grain  from  the  straw 
by  drawing  handfulls  of  the  reaped  corn  through 
the  teeth  by  a dextrous  stroke  of  the  hand. 

Unseasonable  rain  and  consequent  floods  are 
often  a source  of  danger  to  growing  paddy  crops, 
and  in  some  districts  of  the  island  large  areas 
of  paddy  land  are  not  cultivated  if  the  season 
is  at  all  likely  to  be  rainy  for  fear  of  the  crop 
being  lost.  I have  been  informed  that  there  is 
a variety  of  rice  grown  in  Bengal  in  the  Ganges 
valley  well  adapted  for  cultivation  in  such  lands. 
These  plants  are  said  to  grow  up  from  eight  to 
twelve  feet  in  height,  and  hence  the  floods  which 
come  a few  weeks  after  sowing,  or  when  the 
crop  is  ripe  do  not  affect  the  plants,  as  they 
’are  usually  above  the  water  level.  Sir  William 
Hunter  also  mentions  this  variety  of  rice  in  his 
recent  work  on  the  Indian  Empire,  and  there 
cannot  be  any  doubt  about  its  existence.  It 
would  be  advisable  to  procure  some  seed  paddy 
for  experiment  in  Ceylon,  if  possible,  through  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  Bengal. 


TEAPA. 

The  Trapa  mentioned  by  our  correspondent 
“ W.  A.  D.  S.”  belongs  to  the  small  aquatic  order 
Haloragege.  T.  bispinosa  and  T.  bicornis,  known  as 
“ wateT-chesnuts  ” are  important  food  plants  in 
Thibet,  N.-W.  India  and  China.  Hooker  mentions 
that  T.  natans,  which  he  also  calls  the  water-ches- 
nut  or  caltrop  inhabits  stagnant  water  in  Central 
and  Southern  Europe,  and  that  its  seeds  afford 
a farinaceous  food  as  do  those  of  the  two  above- 
mentioned  species.  T.  bicornis  is  known  among 
the  natives  of  China  as  ling  or  ki-chi.  Trimen 
gives  the  Sinhalese  name  of  Trapa  bispinosa  as 
Ikiliya,  and  Tliwaites  mentions  that  it  is  found 
in  tanks  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  island.  The 
small  order  Haloragese  is  sometimes  included  in 
Onagracese,  to  which  the  well-known  Fuchsia  of 
our  gardens  belongs.  T.  bicornis  is  also  known 
as  the  “ singhara  nuts,”  and  is  now  being 
cultivated  experimentally  in  N.  S.  Wales.  The 
Indian  Agriculturist  referring  to  “ singhara  ” 
says  : — “The  plant  furnishing  this  important  article 
of  food  appears  to  have  been  extirpated  from 
the  tanks  of  Southern  India,  but  it  has  been 
preserved  in  the  Mahratta  country  and  the 
Nizam’s  Dominions,  though  we  have  Rot  heard 
of  it  occurring  in  the  Nerbudda  Valley  to  any 
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appreciable  extent.  In  Upper  India,  in  the  well- 
watered  provinces  of  the  Punjab  and  the  Gangetic 
plain,  ‘ singhara  ’ is  a well-known  cry  in  the 
vegetable  markets.  There  are  more  than  one 
species  which  produce  the  spinous  fruit.  The 
large  seeds  of  the  Trapa  bicornis,  a native  of 
China,  so  called  because  of  its  two  recurved  and 
obtuse  horns,  and  of  the  Trapa  bispinosa  and 
Trapa  natans,  species  indigenous  to  India,  are 
sweet  and  eatable.  Dr.  Royle  writes  that  the 
‘ singhara  ’ forms  a considerable  portion  of  the 
food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kashmere,  and  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Forester  that  they  yielded  the  Govern- 
ment £12,000  a year  of  revenue.  Mooreroft 
mentions  nearly  the  same  sum  as  Maharaja  Runjeet 
Singh’s  share,  from  96,000  to  128,000  ass-loads 
of  this  nut  being  yielded  by  the  Wulur  Lake 
alone.  In  the  Punjab  the  variety  known  as 
singhara  purbeya,  or  eastern  or  down  country 
water  caltrop,  such  as  that  found  in  the  pools 
about  Jullunder  cantonment,  is  deemed  of  superior 
quality.  The  nut  abounds  in  fecula,  and  in 
China  the  kernel  is  popularly  used  as  an  article 
of  food,  being  roasted  or  boiled  like  the  potato. 

“ Even  as  an  ornamental  plant  the  two-horned 
Trapa  is  not  without  its  merits.  The  long  stalks 
of  the  plants  reach  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  upon  which  their  green  leaves  gracefully 
float,  whilst  their  pure  white  flowers  expand 
beautifully  among  them  in  the  sheen  of  an  Indian 
afternoon  in  the  monsoon.  The  nut  itself  grows 
under  water  after  the  flower  decays : it  is  of 
triangular  shape  and  covered  with  a tough  brown 
integument  adhering  strongly  to  the  kernel,  which 
is  white  and  esculent  and  of  a fine  cartilaginous 
texture.  It  ripens  in  the  latter  end  of  the  rainy 
weather,  and,  in  the  N.-W.  P.  at  least,  is  eatable 
till  November.  In  these  Provinces  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  two-spined  water  caltrop  is  extensively 
carried  on  by  the  Dbimar  castes  who  are  every- 
where fishermen  and  y/a/Ah-bearers,  keeping  boats 
for  planting,  weeding,  and  tending  his  water 
crop.  The  holdings  of  each  cultivator  are  marked 
out  in  the  tank  by  bamboos,  and  they  pay  so 
much  an  acre  for  the  portion  they  tend.  The 
rent  paid  for  an  ordinary  tank  is  about  R100 
a year,  but  R200  or  R300  are  ordinarily  paid 
for  a large  tank.  The  plants,  however,  are  said  to 
cause  such  an  increase  of  mud  that  a tank  is  quickly 
spoiled  by  them,  and  the  cultivation  is  not  allowed 
where  the  tank  is  required  for  a water  reservoir.” 

This  last  statement  would  seem  to  prove  that 
the  Trapas  are  not  so  suitable  for  growth  as 
checks  to  evaporation.  The  Agricultural  Gazette 
of  N.  S.  Wales  referring  to  checking  of  water 
evaporation  by  means  of  aquatic  plants  dis- 
tinguishes T.  bicornis,  T,  bispinosa,  and  T.  natans. 
as  ling  nut,  singhara  nut,  and  water-chesnut 
respectively,  and  notes  that  their  fruits  are  of 
considerable  size,  abound  in  farinaceous  matter, 
and  are  of  considerable  economic  value,  and  goes 
on  to  observe  that  “they  are  admirably  adapted 
for  growing  in  Australian  waters  which  are  not 
impregnated  with  any  mineral  constituent  delete- 
rious to  plant  growth.  . . .”  The  absorption  by 
their  roots,  which  are  as  fine  as  hair,  from  J 
to  3 inches  long,  and  the  transpiration  of  their 
leaves,  which  are  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
water  very  quickly,  are  exceedingly  small  in 
connection  with  the  beneficial  check  these  plants 
have  on  the  evaporation  of  water. 


GRAFTING  MANGOES  AND  ORANGES. 

“ W.  A.  D.  S.”  writes  from  Bombay  : — “ Since  last 
I wrote  to  you  about  the  grafting  of  mangoes,  I 
have  observed  more  of  the  processes.  Besides 
grafting  young  plants  on  to  trees,  what  is  known 
as  “ side-grafting  ” is  practised.  Two  or  three 
incisions  are  made  in  the  trunk  of  a tree,  and 
small  twigs,  about  i an  inch  in  thickness,  from 
a good  variety,  are  grafted  on  to  the  trunk  by 
cutting  their  ends  wedge-shaped.  These  wedges 
are  fitted  to  the  incisions  made  in  the  stem, 
and  are  set  with  a little  bees-wax,  any  space 
left  between  the  wedge  and  the  tree  being 
padded  with  cotton.  The  whole  is  then  rubbed 
over  with  clay  and  cowdung,  and  after  covering 
with  a piece  of  plantain  stalk  is  tightly  bound 
round  with  a single  string  of  ccir-yarn  wound 
over  the  whole  surface.  The  process  is  considered 
easy  and  generally  produces  the  desired  result.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  process 
of  grafting  described  by  “IF.  A.  D.  S.”  was  that 
known  as  “ inarching,”  or  grafting  by  approach, 
which  two  other  correspondents  referred  to  as 
being  practised  in  the  Northern  Province. 

In  his  Primer  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  H.  W.  Green 
describes  the  methods  of  cleft-grafting,  saddle- 
grafting,  side-grafting  and  splice-grafting. 

Dr.  Nicholls,  in  his  book  on  “ Tropical  Agri- 
culture,” thus  refers  to  the  method  known 
as  “ crown-grafting  ” which  he  says  is  very 
useful  in  orange  culture,  especially  when  it 
is  desired  to  graft  sweet  oranges  on  to  a 
large  and  old  sour  orange  stock.  The  trunk 
of  the  tree  is  cut  right  through  with  a saw, 
and  then  smoothed  off  with  a knife.  Two  or 
three  scions  are  then  inserted  between  the  bark 
and  the  wood.  It  will  be  found  much  easier 
to  insert  the  scions  if  a piece  of  hard  wood 
cut  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  their  ends  be 
used  to  force  a passage  between  the  bark  and 
the  wood  of  the  stock.  Grafting  by  approach 
or  inarching  is  also  extensively  employed  in  the 
West  Indies  for  the  multiplication  of  the  plants 
of  the  better  kinds  of  mangoes. 

The  following  are  the  advantages  of  budding 
and  grafting : — Many  delicate  plants,  and  more 
especially  fruit  trees  are  rendered  much  hardier 
by  their  branches  being  made  to  grow  on  strong 
stocks,  and  when  they  become  hardier  they 
naturally  give  a larger  return  in  fruit.  Besides, 
some  plants  which  are  very  difficult  to  propagate 
by  cuttings  are  easily  multiplied  by  budding  and 
grafting,  and  seedling  fruit  trees,  -which  take  a 
very  long  time  to  bear  can  be  made  to  fruit 
much  earlier  by  these  processes.  In  the  case, 
too,  of  oranges  and  other  fruit  trees,  the  seeds 
do  not  always  produce  plants  that  bear  fruit  of 
the  same  character  as  that  of  the  parents — in 
fact  they  do  not  “ breed  true.”  That  is  to  say, 
if  the  seed  of  a very  fine  orange  be  planted, 
the  fruit  obtained  from  the  seedling,  when  it 
has  grown  to  a tree,  may  after  all  be  of  a 
worthless,  character ; so  that  after  the  trouble 
of  nursing  the  tree  from  the  seed,  and  after 
weary  waiting  for  years  for  the  produce,  nothing 
but  disappointment  may  be  the  result.  But  by 
adopting  the  < system  of  budding  or  grafting,  the 
fruit  could  be  harvested  in  a much  shorter  time, 
with,  the' certainty  that  all  the  characteristics, 
of:  the  original  plant  would  be  preserved. 
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GENERAL  ITEMS. 

Mr.  Falconer  Ring,  City  Analyst,  Edinburgh, 
lecturiug  on  the  work  of  bacteria  in  the  soil, 
said  that  bacteria  were  of  advantage  to  the  farmer 
in  the  manipulation  of  his  soil,  as  well  as  in 
the  manipulation  of  his  dairy  produce.  In  all 
fertile  soils,  bacteria  was  present  doing  useful 
work.  They  had  also  a good  deal  to  do  with 
the  nourishing  of  plant  life.  In  the  atmosphere 
there  existed  practically  an  inexhaustive  supply 
of  nitrogen  (the  most  costly  manurial  substance 
that  farmers  had  to  buy),  but  it  was  not  in  a 
form  in  which  plants  by  themselves  could  make 
substantial  use  of  it.  Bacteria,  however,  came 
to  the  assistance  of  the  plants,  and  enabled  them 
to  assimilate  atmospheric  nitrogen,  and  to  use 
it  in  building  up  their  structures.  In  the  soil 
also  bacteria  changed  such  substances  as  urine, 
which  was  of  no  use  to  the  plant  itself,  into 
a most  valuable  ammonia  salt.  Another  change, 
the  importance  of  which  to  the  farmer  it  was 
impossible  to  over-estimate,  was  the  reduction 
of  the  nitrogenous  compounds  in  the  soil  to  the 
condition  of  soluble  nitrates.  In  the  case  of 
other  forms  of  plant  food,  the  germs  also  per- 
formed most  useful  work.  Such  substances  as 
phosphates  and  potassium  salts  were  broken  up 
by  them,  and  in  all  probability  handed  over  to 
the  plant  in  a form  fitted  for  assimilation.  One 
of  these  bacteria  fed  on  sulphur  and  another  on 
iron  compounds,  and  it  was  possible  that  the 
plant  supply  of  sulphur  and  iron  necessary  for 
its  existence  was  obtained  from  these  bacteria. 
Seeing  that  these  organisms  were  extremely 
minute,  and  that  they  did  a vast  amount  of 
work,  it  followed  that  in  all  soil  they  must  be 
very  plentiful.  It  had  been  calculated  that  every 
fertile  soil  would  contain  in  as  much  as  would 
lie  on  a sixpence  no  less  than  two  millions  of 
them.  To  do  their  work  properly  these  bacteria 
must  be  under  certain  conditions.  Some  of  them, 
for  example,  required  fresh  supplies  of  nitrogen. 
They  all  required  nourishing  materials  contain- 
ing certain  chemical  elements.  They  all  required 
water,  and  they  all  required  a certain  temperature, 
many  of  them  being  killed  by  frost.  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  King  pointed  to  the  great  advantage 
it  would  be  if  farmers  knew  and  were  able  to 
control  the  working  of  these  different  kinds  of 
bacteria.  They  talked  of  different  treatment  of 
soils,  of  different  kinds  of  soils,  and  of  manures 
suitable  for  different  crops.  What  if  this  difference 
of  treatment  of  soil,  and  difference  of  manuring 
was  but  an  assisting  or  helping  of  the  proper 
organisms  to  do  the  work  required  of  them  in 
feeding  their  crops  P He  could  not  help  thinking 
that  in  a great  measure  it  was,  and  he  hoped 
the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  a greatly 
extended  knowledge  of  bacteria  would  enable 
them  to  farm  in  a much  more  scientific,  and, 
he  hoped,  a more  profitable  manner  than  they 
did  at  present. 


The  New  South  Wales  Agricultural  Gazette 
refers  to  Crinum  asiaticum  (S.  telaboo)  as  follows : — 
“Another  plant,  Crinum  tovicarium,  Roxb.,  is 
cultivated  in  Indian  gardens,  and  has  been  admitted 
into  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  India  as  an  emetic. 
It  has  handsome  white  flowers  and  fine  foliage, 
growing  wild  in  some  parts  of  India  and  Ceylon.” 
C'  asiaticum  is  not  commonly  found  in  a wild 


condition,  though  it  is  often  used  as  a hedge 
plant.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  is  used  by  the 
Sinhalese  in  ear-ache,  while  the  bulb  is  externally 
used  for  boils  and  internally  as  an  emetic. 

What  is  known  as  “ Blady  grass  ” in  Australia 
is  the  Sinhalese  “iluk”  ( Imperata  arundinea), 
one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  cultivator 
in  some  parts  of  the  island.  It  is  looked  upon 
as  a good  stand-by  in  droughty  weather  in 
Australia,  and  if  old  stems  and  leaves  are  burnt 
off,  it  produces  a fine  growth  of  succulent  herbage 
which  cattle  are  said  to  relish. 

Tomato  leaves  have  proved  to  be  of  value  in 
an  unexpected  direction.  It  has  been  found  that 
water  in  which  a quantity  of  fresh  tomato  leaves 
have  been  steeped,  when  sprinkled  over  peach, 
roses  and  orange  trees  had  the  effect  of  totally 
routing  the  numerous  insects  of  all  kinds  which 
infested  the  trees,  and  in  two  days’  time  not 
one  of  these  pests  was  to  be  found. 


In  the  last  quarterly  issue  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Journal,  to  which  we  referred  in  our 
last  number,  Mr.  James  Mason  contributes  an 
article  on  “ Field  Experiments  on  the  Fixation  of 
Free  Nitrogen.”  Mr.  Mason  does  not  bring  out 
any  new  points  as  throwing  fresh  light  on  this 
subject,  but  gives  the  results  of  careful  experi- 
ments, among  which  are  that  in  three  crops — 
beans,  clover,  clover, — he  collected  a quantity 
of  nitrogen  equal  to  376  lb.  per  acre,  or  more 
than  1 ton  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  over  a 
period  of  three  years,  equal  to  about  750  lb.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  per  annum.  He  con- 
cludes that  these  crops  are  capable  of  accumulat- 
ing nitrogen  in  the  soil  itself,  and  by  their 
roots  afterwards  able  to  support  so  voracious  a 
nitrogen  consuming  crop  as  potatoes. 

In  the  same  Journal  Mr.  Archibald  discourses 
on  “Wild  Birds:  Useful  and  Injurious,”  a subject 
he  began  to  treat  of  in  the  previous  quarterly 
issue.  He  is  eloquent  in  his  defence  of  the 
owl,  and  speaks  glowingly  of  the  services  this 
bird  renders  to  agriculture.  He  recalls  the  fact 
that  those  of  an  older  generation  knew  the  value 
of  the  owl,  and  left  entrances  in  their  barns 
for  its  special  convenience.  He  characterises  this 
bird  of  darkness  as  zealous  for  the  extermination 
of  mice  and  other  plagues,  and  remarks  that 
while  the  habits  of  the  owl  will  bear  the  strictest 
investigation,  this  much-maligned  bird  bears  the 
highest  character  for  honesty  and  industry.  Mr. 
Archibald  finds  himself  unable  to  make  out  a 
good  case  for  the  black-bird,  which,  though  a 
sweet  warbler  and  of  excellent  attainments,  is 
of  very  doubtful  morality. 

The  utilisation  of  straw  as  food  for  cattle  is 
the  subject  of  another  contribution  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Darby.  The  writer  quotes  Dr.  Yoelcker  to  the 
effect,  that  it  is  undoubtedly  a fact  that  some 
practical  feeders  are  in  possession  of  the  secret 
of  converting  considerable  quantities  of  straw 
into  beef,  and  Mr.  John  Coleman  ■who  has  stated 
that  by  tha  proper  admixture  of  chopped  straw 
with  other  foods,  from  i to  ^ more  cattle  9SU 
be  kept  on  a given  area  of  land, 
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Jalap  ( Exogonium  purga)  gets  its  name  from 
Xalapa  or  Jalapa  in  Mexico,  the  principal  market 
for  the  drug.  Dill  ( Anethum  graveolens)  is  deriv- 
ed from  an  old  Norse  word  dill  a,  to  dull,  in  allusion 
to  the  carminative  properties  of  the  seeds. 


Can  the  addition  of  water  to  milk  be  detected  ? 
The  chemists  have  been  saying  positively  that 
it  can  ; but  Professor  Primrose  McConnell,  who 
is  described  as  one  of  the  most  practical  exponents 
of  dairy  science  in  Great  Britain  today,  laughs 
the  pretensions  of  the  chemists  to  scorn,  lie 
argues  that  a dozen  samples  of  unadulterated 


milk,  drawn  from  as  many  cows,  may  all  differ 
from  each  other  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of 
water  that  they  contain  naturally,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  impossible  for  the  chemist,  who 
is  ignorant  of  their  origin,  to  pronounce  a 
certain  opinion  as  to  whether  they  contain  added 
water.  “ I deliberately  say,  therefore,”  he  con- 
cludes, “ that  the  chemist  who  goes  into  the 
witness-box  and  swears  that  a farmer  has  put 
5 or  10  per  cent  of  water  into  his  milk,  or 
extracted  2 or  3 per  cent  of  the  cream  there- 
form,  is  going  beyond  what  he  knows,  and  is 
committing  a great  error — let  me  be  charitable, 
and  say  unintentionally.” 


Added  as  a Monthly  Supplement  to  the  “ TROPICAL  AGRICULTURIST." 
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AGRICULTURAL  LOANS. 


HE  indebtedness  of  the  Indian  ryot 
and  his  dependence  on  the  soivcar 
or  the  money-lender  has  now  been 
shown  to  exist  nearly  all  through- 
out India ; in  fact,  the  small  land- 
holders are  at  the  present  day  in  a more  or 
less  ruined  state,  and  before  long  it  is  feared 
many  of  them  will  completely  break  down. 

Legislative  Acts  were  passed  in  1883  and  1884 — 
Agricultural  Loans  Acts — to  enable  the  Government 
to  advance  money  to  the  ryots  tor  agricultural  im- 
provements. Perhaps,  if  these  regulations  came  into 
operation  a score  of  years  before,  they  would  have 
been  of  material  help  to  the  cultivator,  but  now 
the  ryot  is  hardly  able  to  reap  the  full  bene- 
fit of  their  provisions. 

Under  the  Agricultural  Loans  Acts,  landowners 
are  allowed  to  receive  loans  from  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  directly  improving  their  lands;  and 
they  may  borrow  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
cattle,  or  implements  for  drainage  and  clearing  of 
lauds,  for  the  purchase  of  seed  paddy,  construction 
of  irrigation  works,  &c.,  the  amounts  thus  received 
having  to  be  returned  in  yearly  instalments.  At 
one  time  it  was  feared  the  ryot  would  not  take 
advantage  of  the  offers  of  Government  through 
ignorance  orlear,  or  that  he  might  in  many  instances 
attempt  to  obtain  money  under  false  pretences, 
for  other  than  agricultural  purposes.  Some 
people  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  ryot 
would  sooner  get  their  money  from  the  soivcar,  in 
spite  of  the  ruinous  rates  of  interest  than  from 
Government,  as  the  soivcar  would  allow  them  to 
have  their  own  way  for  a long  time  before  putting 
on  pressure,  whereas  Government  demands  will 
have  to  be  met  then  and  there. 

I rom  the  Report  for  the  last  year  on  the  working 
of  the  Loans  Act,  it  is  amply  demonstrated  that  the 
ryot  is  not  blind  to  the  advantages  offered  by 
Government  loans,  that  he  has  taken  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  liberality  of  the  Government,  and 
that  there  is  a greater  demand  for  loans  than  the 
administration  was  prepared  to  advance  ; further, 
twe  dues  have  been  regularly  returned  within  the 


prescribed  dates,  and  not  a single  instance  has  been 
met  with  where  the  ryot  even  attempted  to  evade 
the  authorities  and  use  the  advances  obtained 
for  other  purposes,  though  it  is  almost  proverbial 
that  the  Indian  peasant  whenever  he  is  able  to 
get  the  money  is  fond  of  spending  it  lavishly  on 
jewellery  and  gold.  The  amount  of  money  ad- 
vanced under  this  Act  during  the  last  year  in 
India  has  been  forty-eight  lacs  of  rupees. 

The  goyiyas  of  Ceylon  in  many  instances  are 
indebted  to  usurious  money-lenders,  but  their 
indebtedness  is  not  a fraction  of  what  it  is  in  India, 
nor  is  it  so  widespread.  The  goyiyas  are  involved 
to  such  an  extent,  however,  as  to  make  it  impossible 
f or  them  to  be  rid  of  theirjdebts  of  themselves.  There 
may  no  doubt  be  rare  instances  where  this  is  not  so, 
but  these  cannot  be  taken  into  consideration  in  a 
general  view  of  the  subject.  It  would  be  interesting 
if  a proper  estimate  could  be  made  of  the  extent 
of  indebtedness  of  the  goyiyas  in  different  districts. 
Such  an  estimate,  correct  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, could  no  doubt  be  made  by  referring  to  the 
lists  of  Notarial  deeds  executed  in  the  districts 
within  a given  period. 

No  one  could  deny  that  the  goyiyas  are  a poor 
lot.  They  are,  moreover,  indebted  in  another  way 
and  in  a way  which  is  more  serious  than  the  or- 
dinary form  of  indebtedness.  They  sell  their  labour 
before  the  season  of  cultivation  for  the  very 
purpose  of  carrying  it  on.  They  borrow  seed- 
paddy,  cattle,  and  sometimes  a score  of  measures  of 
grain  to  last  during  the  working  season  ; and  for 
all  these  the  interest  they  have  to  pay  is  enormous. 
A rich  neighbour  who  at  times  may  talk  very 
sympathizingly  of  the  goyiyas  to  his  equals  or 
those  in  office,  will  probably  not  lend  a measure 
of  seed-paddy  unless  he  is  promised  the  delivery 
of  two  measures  at  the  end  of  four  months.  This 
means  an  interest  of  hundred  per  cent  for  four 
months,  or  calculating  compound  interest  800  per 
cent  for  one  year.  When  these  and  other  dues  are 
paid,  the  labourer  hardly  finds  anything  left  him 
for  his  trouble.  This  state  of  things  goes  on  from 
season  to  season,  and  year  by  year  the  “ cutest  ” 
man  cannot  for  a moment  see  his  way  to  extricat- 
ing himself  from  such  a mess.  This  is  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  paddy  cultivation  is  not  paying, 
and  why  a goyiya  cannot  adopt  any  improvement 
in  his  method  of  cultivation  or  go  in  for  any  uew 
departure,  even  if  it  promises  to  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  him.  The  disastrous  results  of  the 
now  defunct  grain  commutation  tax  may  solely 
be  attributed  to  the  same  source  as  the  above, 
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The  grain  tax  is  no  more,  but  the  cause  still 
exists  which  retarded  and  which  would  prevent 
any  improvement  being  effected  in  the  methods  of 
cultivation,  or  any  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
these  unfortunate  people  who  work,  but  the  fruits 
of  whose  labours  are  reaped  by  others. 

The  conditions  in  Ceylon  are  more  favourable 
for  introducing  an  agricultural  loan  system,  and 
would  result  in  greater  benefit  than  it  has  already 
done  in  India,  for  our  goyiya  borrows  practically  for 
agricultural  purposes,  with  the  result  that  he 
has  often  to  give  up  almost  the  whole  crop.  Any 
system  of  agricultural  loans,  if  introduced,  would 
obtain  seed-paddy  or  seed-grain  for  the  cultivator, 
it  would  enable  him  to  have  his  own  plough  and 
cattle,  or  hire  animals  for  work  at  a reasonable 
price ; it  would  enable  him  to  purchase  manure  for 
his  land,  without  paying  double  its  worth,  and 
above  all,  when  the  day  comes  for  reckoning,  it  will 
bring,  him  his  proper  reward  for  his  work,  and 
will,  best  of  all,  engender  energy  instead  of  the 
apathy  and  laziness  of  which  he  is  so  often 
accused.  Moreover,  it  would  be  the  only  means  of 
bringing  about  improvements  in  his  methods 
of  culture  and  the  undertaking  of  new  enter- 
prises. 

The  advancing  of  money  for  this  purpose  will 
not  in  the  least  prove  to  be  a burden  to  the 
revenue,  and  a charge  of  three  to  four  per  cent 
interest  would  amply  cover  the  expenses  of  dis- 
tribution and  recovery,  as  officers  for  that  purpose 
are  more  than  available  now,  after  the  abolition  of 
the  grain  tax. 

There  might  no  doubt  be  initial  difficulties. 
The  persons  who  are  more  or  less  benefited  as 
things  stand  today  would  work  heart  and  soul 
to  prevent  the  successful  issue  of  such  a scheme. 
Unscrupulous  men  entrusted  with  the  work  might 
abuse  their  powers,  and  even  a few  of  the  goyiyas 
themselves  might  try  to  obtain  money  under  false 
pretences.  These  are  minor  difficulties  which 
could  be  overcome  by  proper  administration,  and 
should  not  overshadow  the  actual  merits  of  such 
a. system, 

W.  A.  D.  S. 



OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 

A lava!  “ Baby  ” cream  separator,  kindly  lent 
by  the  Eastern  Produce  and  Estates  Co.,  the  Agents 
for  the  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  of  London,  has  been 
worked  with  success  at  the  School  of  Agriculture. 
By  means  of  a separator  it  is  possible  to  remove 
the  butter  fat  from  milk  in  a very  short  time, 
and  the  necessity  of  “ setting  ” for  cream  is  thereby 
done  away  with.  The  new  milk  is  allowed  to  run 
into  a bowl  which  is  made  to  rotate  on  its  own 
axis  several  thousand  times  per  minute.  The 
heavier  particles  of  the  watery  part  of  the  milk 
hy  to  the  outer  circumference  of  the  bowl,  the 
lighter  particles  of  butter  far  being  forced  to  travel 
an  an  inner  zone.  By  a simple  arrangement, 
the  separated  or  skim-milk  is  forced  out  at  one 
tube,  and  the  cream  passes  out  at  another. 

The  following  are  given  as  the  advantages  of  this 
; the  skim-milk  and  the  cream  are  obtained 


perfectly  sweet,  and  the  separation  is  much  more 
rapid  than  that  which  takes  place  naturally.  While 
by  shallow  setting  about  80  % of  the  butter  fat 
is  secured,  by  means  of  the  separator  from  92 
to  98  % is  removed. 

Separators  are  made  of  all  sizes,  from  small 
machines  dealing  with  12  to  15  gallons  per  hour, 
and  worked  by  hand,  to  large  machines,  separating 
350  gallons  per  hour,  and  worked  by  steam  or 
horse  power.  In  all  the  machines,  however,  the 
principle  is  the  same.  The  separation  is  found 
to  be  most  effective  at  high  temperatures,  and 
.these  range  from  80°  F.  to  98°  F.  in  different 
machines. 


The  Refrigerator  is  a simple  apparatus  for 
cooling  milk  by  causing  it  to  trickle  in  close 
proximity  to  a current  of  cold  water.  The  milk 
can  thus  be  safely  transported  to  a distance 
without  turning  sour  or  otherwise  deteriorating. 

As  has  been  noted  before,  the  Government  dairy 
building  are  now  quite  complete,  and  all  minor 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  reception 
of  the  cattle,  which  will  have  arrived  before 
our  present  issue  is  circulated. 


Mr.  R.  Atherton,  the  well-known  agricultural 
correspondent,  sends  us  the  following  note  on  the 
“ Tumbancai": — On  every  plot  of  newly-cleared 
or  deserted  land,  on  every  newly-cleared  coconut 
estate  and  chena  in  the  Eastern  Province,  there 
grows  on  a small  vine,  a pod  full  of  seed  called 
the  “Tumbum”  or  “ Tumbancai,”  which  is  a great 
favorite  with  all  classes  of  people  and  fetches  a 
ready  sale  in  every  market  it  is  taken  to. 
The  root  of  the  vine  is  a large  tuber  differing 
in  shape  in  nearly  every  vine,  and  resembles  a 
root  of  short  thick  cassava.  The  fruit  or  pod 
resembles  exactly  that  of  the  plant  commonly 
known  as  “ Indian  Shot,”  with  flowers  both 
yellow  and  scarlet,  and  the  seed  within  the 
prickly  husk  is  held  in  much  the  same  manner. 
The  whole  pod  curried  or  fried  is  indeed  a 
great  delicacy  and  makes  a pickle  equal  in 
flavour  to  that  made  from  “Nastartium”  seed, 
and  some  people  think  it  superior.  There 
is  one  peculiarity  about  the  root  or  tuber. 
Under  the  impression  that  it  would  bear  trans- 
planting to  village  or  town  gardens,  and  improve 
in  condition  if  put  into  better  or  richer  soil  and 
well  watered,  many  people  have  had  it  dug  up 
and  planted  afresh,  but  strange  to  say,  it  always 
deteriorates  and  either  dies  away,  rots  or  bears 
much  smaller  pods ! This  I have  observed  with 
jungle  flowers  as  well  as  jungle  fruit.  For 
instance,  you  may  transplant  a “ gloriosa  superba” 
from  the  jungle  into  your  own  garden,  and 
notwithstanding  all  the  care  and  attention  you 
bestow  upon  it,  it  will  inevitably  dwindle  away. 
Its  own  peculiar  “ habitat  ” is  the  best  situation 
for  every  tree  and  shrub  that  grows  on  the  face 
of  the  wide  earth.  The  marvellous  clumps  of 
giant  bamboo  which  develop  themselves  into 
vegetable  marvels  of  height  and  girth  on  the 
Islands  of  the  Eastern  seas,  invariably  suffer  from 
a change  of  residence.  It  may  after  being  trans- 
planted and  acclimatised  grow,  and  grow  well, 
but  it  never  comes  up  to  its  ancestor  of  the 
vegetable  world,  It  would  seem  that  a wise  aud 
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beneficent  Creator  has  apportioned  to  each  clime 
those  things  most  necessary  for  its  well-being, 
and  that  the  puny  efforts  of  man,  however  based 
on  scientific  skill,  can  never  come  up  to  His 
work.  But  that  thought  should  never  deter  the 
benefactor  of  the  human  species, — agricultural  or 
horticultural — from  attaining  what  perfection  is 
possible,  from  bringing  to  one  clime  the  flowers 
and  fruits  of  another. 

The  same  writer  delivers  himself  thus  on 
the  subject  of  Sugarcane  Cultivation : — It  has 
been  put  forward  at  various  times,  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  Sugarcane  is  unprofitable. 
The  reason  adduced  for  it  is,  that  cane  grown 
in  Ceylon  is  wanting  in  the  “ saccharine  consti- 
tuent,” which  distinguishes  it  in  other  lands, 
and  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  product 
is  mere  fibre  and  watery  matter : to  which 
assertion  I have  many  things  to  say  per  contra. 
The  two  kinds  of  cane  known  and  seen  and 
grown  in  Ceylon  are  the  white  or  pale  yellow, 
sometime  green  streaked,  and  the  dark  purple, 
and  I allow  that  it  is  very  noticeable  that  some 
of  the  white  species  are  often  devoid  of  saccharine 
matter,  and  are,  so  to  say,  watery  or  contain  more 
water  than  sugar  in  their  cells.  And  the  wild 
Sugarcane  seen  growing  in  profusion  in  all 
our  mountain  valleys  by  the  side  of  streams 
and  watercourses,  and  Often  in  the  lowcountry, 
have  scarcely  any  sugar  in  it  at  all,  say  not 
two  parts  of  sugar  in  one  hundred  of  fluid  matter, 
and  therefore  useless  for  sugar  boiling,  however 
excellent  for  fuel,  when  dry.  I am  certain  of  one 
thing,  that  if  Sugarcane  has  been  cultivated  for 
sugar  boiling  in  Ceylon,  it  has  been  inefficiently 
and  carelessly  done,  and  those  who  attempted  it 
have  either  done  it  on  too  large  or  careless  a system, 
or  have  not  had  the  patience  to  persist  in  it  in 
preference  to  other  or  mo:;!  seemingly  certain  in- 
dustries ! We  all  know — have  seen  and  have  tasted 
Sugarcane  of  both  the  above  species  in  our  own 
Island.  1 have  for  one,  and  have  seen  splendid 
specimens  grown  in  all  our  Eastern  Province 
estates,  gardens  and  chenas,  and  every  bundle 
brought  for  sale  is  devoured  with  avidity, 
being  almost  “sickly  sweet,”  thick  with  sugary 
matter,  and  capable  not  ouly  of  excellent  but 
marvellous  results  if  skillfully  handled.  We  see 
in  every  direction  the  juices  of  the  Ceylon  palms 
made  or  boiled  into  splendid  jaggeries  or  sugary 
substances,  and  I’ll  stake  my  reputation  that  the 
toddy  is  not  half  so  sweet  as  sugarcane  juice, 
which  is  fifty  times  as  sweet  and  viscid.  With 
the  millions  of  acres  available  for  SugatCane 
cultivation  in  Ceylon,  in  the  shape  of  marshes 
and  morasses,  rice  banks,  and  alluvial  soil  in 
every  direction,  why  is  hot  the  experiment 
fairly  tried,  if  not  by  private  individuals  by 
Government  ? who  would  foster  a grand  industry 
and  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  country ! Why 
indeed ! 


The  Superintendent  of  the  School  of  Agriculture 
spent  part  of  the  Easter  vacation  in  travelling 
across  the  Deccan,  enquiring  into  the  progress 
of  dairying. 

Mr.  II.  D.  Juanis,  an  old  boy,  is  at  present 
employed  at  the  Asylum,  superintending  the 
gardep  cultivation. 


Mr.  W.  A.  de  Silva,  at  present  in  Bombay 
hCaded  the  list  at  the  sec6nd  professional  ex- 
amination of  the  Veterinary  College,  besides 
winning  a valuable  special  prize. 


THE  KADAMBA  TEEE. 

This  tree  (the  subject  of  an  article  in  a late 
number  of  the  Indian  Agriculturist),  is  indigenous 
to  Ceylon,  and  is  known  among  botanists  as 
Anthrocepfialus  Cadama,  (the  Kadamba  of  the 
Tamils).  It  has  an  erect  stem  with  many  branches; 
the  flowers,  which  have  a peculiar  sweet  smell, 
forming  a small  globe.  The  fruit  is  about  the 
size  of  an  orange : this  is  eaten  by  the  poor 
natives  in  India,  while  the  leaves  are  given  to 
cattle  as  fodder.  The  bark  is  considered  to  be 
of  great  value  as  a febrifuge  and  tonic ; its 
taste  is  bitter  and  astringent.  The  fresh  juice 
of  the  bark  is  applied  to  the  fontanelles  of 
children  when  that  soft  portion  of  the  head  sinks ; 
at  the  same  time  a small  quantity  mixed  with 
cumin  and  sugar  is  given  internally.  The  juice 
of  the  bark  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
lime  juice,  opium  and  alum  has  been  applied 
with  great  benefit  round  the  orbit  of  the  eye  to 
subdue  inflammation.  The  tender  leaves,  when 
applied  in  the  form  of  a paste,  resolve  glandular 
swellings,  and  the  large  leaves  prove  an  efficacious 
remedy  for  eczema.  A decoction  of  the  leaves 
is  used  as  a gargle  in  cases  of  apthfe  and 
stomatitis.  The  fruit  is  considered  to  be  cooling, 
a destroyer  of  phlegm  and  impurities  of  the 
blood.  The  wood  of  the  Kadamba  tree  is  of 
great  economic  importance,  is  soft,  yellow-coloured 
and  even-grained,  weighing  about  40  lb.  per 
cubic  foot.  It  is  used  for  building  purposes  in 
Assam,  and  may  be  used  as  material  for  beams 
and  rafters,  being  also  good  for  joiner’s 
work.  In  Calcutta  it  is  one-third  as  cheap  as 
mango  wood.  Kadamba  trees  grow  wild  through- 
out India,  and  are  principally  used  for  fuel. 
The  closely-allied  Manjal-Kadamba,  the  kolon  of 
the  Sinhalese  ( Adina  Cordifolia)  and  Nir-Kadamba 
or  Chelembe,  the  Helamba  of  the  Sinhalese, 
( Stephegyne  parvifolia ) are  sometimes  used  by 
carpenters  in  Ceylon.  The  wood  of  the  former 
is  extremely  fine  and  like  that  of  the  box  tree, 
being  light  and  durable,  though  it  does  not  stand 
damp  well ; it  is  used  in  Bombay  for  planking  for 
the  floors  of  houses.  The  former,  which  is  of  a 
light  chesnut  colour,  fine  and  close-grained,  has 
also  been  used  for  flooring-planks,  packing  boxes, 
and  similar  purposes. 


ZOOLOGICAL  NOTES  FOE  AGEICULTUEAL 
STUDENTS. 

Sub-Kingdom  IV.  Annulosa. 

Division  2.  Anarthropoda.  This  division  in- 
cludes the  Spoon  worms  ( Gephyrea ),  the  ringed 
worms  {Annelida),  and  the  arrow-worms  {Chceto- 
gnatha).  The  members  are  characterised  by  an 
elongated  worm-like  body  composed  of  similar  or 
nearly  similar  segments.  Passing  over  the 
spoon  worms,  which  at  present  are  of  no  import- 
ance, we  find  that  the  Annelida  include  the 
leeches  {hirudinea)  characterised  by  the  possession 
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of  an  adhesive  and  locomotive  sucker  at  one  or 
both  extremities.  The  leeches  are  mostly  aquatic, 
chiefly  inhabiting  freshwater.  The  body  is  ringed, 
as  many  as  a hundred  annulations  being  present 
in  the  common  leech.  The  two  species  used  in 
medicine  are  the  Sanguisuga  medicinalis,  chiefly 
imported  from  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Russia, 
and  the  S.  officinalis,  the  Hungarian  leech.  The 
second  order  of  Annelida  is  Oligochceta  which 
includes  the  earth-worms  ( lumbricidce ).  Of  the 
animals  which  dwell  in  the  soil,  none  approach 
the  earth-worm  ( lumbricus ) in  the  magnitude  of 
their  effects.  Earth-worms  feed  upon  the  organic 
matter  of  the  soil ; and  in  order  to  get  sufficient 
food,  they  have  to  pass  large  quantities  of  earth 
through  their  bodies.  This  earth  is  ejected  in 
the  form  of  castings,  which  may  often  be  seen 
as  little  mounds  on  the  surface  near  the  entrance 
to  the  burrow.  Through  these  burrows  air  and 
water  penetrate  more  freely  into  the  soil, 
and  the  work  of  decomposition  progresses  more 
rapidly. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  an  acre  of  ordinary 
agricultural  land  contains  about  50,000  earth- 
worms. The  effect  of  their  combined  labours  in 
reducing  the  soil  to  a finer  condition  is  great, 
whilst  they  also  enrich  the  surface  soil  in 
nitrogen.  In  old  grass  land  the  production  of 
a close  compact  green  sward  is  largely  due  to 
the  fine  earth  which  is  brought  up  by  earth- 
worms, to  be  afterwards  crumbled  down  and 
levelled  by  the  action  of  wind  and  rain.  The 
action  of  earthworms  has  been  fully  studied  by 
Darwin.  He  shows  that  their  burrows  penetrate 
5 or  6 feet  or  even  more,  and  that  the  worms 
are  continually  bringing  up  finely-levigated  soil 
to  the  surface  which  is  removed  to  lower  levels 
by  rain,  so  that  a kind  of  constant  circulation  of 
soil  is  going  on — the  loss  at  the  surface  being 
made  good  by  material  brought  up  from  below. 
Humus  acid  is  generated  in  the  bodies  of  the 
worms,  and  thus  is  enabled  to  act  upon  the  rocks 
and  rock  fragments  at  some  distance  from  the 
surface,  while  the  small  particles  of  stones  are 
triturated  in  the  powerful  gizzards  which  the 
worms  possess.  “ In  many  parts  of  England,” 
says  Darwin,  “a  weight  of  more  than  10  tons  of 
dry  earth  passes  through  their  bodies,  and  is 
brought  to  the  surface  on  each  acre  of  land  ; so 
that  the  whole  superficial  bed  of  vegetable 
mould  passes  through  their  bodies  in  the  course 
of  every  few  years.” 


PALMYRA. 


Bulletin  No.  25,  issued  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  Madras,  deals  with  the  “Palmyra 
Palm  and  its  uses.”  The  age  at  which  the  palm 
begins  to  yield  sap  or  fruit  is  variously  stated  at 
from  15  to  30  years.  From  6 to  20  fruits  will 
grow  on  a single  spadix,  and  a palm  will  bear 
from  4 to  12  spadices,  thus  producing  from  40 
to  200  fruits  in  one  season. 

The  average  contract  on  which  palmyras  are 
let  in  Tinnevelly  is  2 annas  per  tree  ; of  this  sum, 
which  represents  the  gross  profits,  the  climber 
gets  half.  The  average  number  of  trees  tended 
by  each  climber  is  40,  the  average  height  of  the 


trees  is  at  least  40  feet,  and  each  tree  has  to 
be  ascended  and  descended  twice  a day,  morning 
and  evening,  during  eight  months  (the  hottest) 
of  the  year.  The  palm  sometimes  reaches  90  feet, 
bnt  40  or  50  feet  is  the  average  height.  Its 
girth  is  about  of  flat  at  the  bottom,  and  2|  feet 
at  the  top. 

The  British  Government  at  present  take  an 
average  rate  of  5 pies  per  tree.  Palmyras  are 
divided  into  four  classes : (1)  female  palmyras 
not  allowed  to  bear  fruit,  but  tapped  for  juice  ; 
(2)  male  trees  tapped  for  juice;  (3)  fruit-bearing 
females^  (4)  leaf-yielding  trees.  Eaeli  palm  has 
from  25  to  40  fresh  green  leaves  at  a time,  of 
which  12  or  15  are  cut.  In  times  of  drought, 
the  green  leaf  is  used  extensively  as  fodder  for 
cattle.  The  refuse  of  the  leaves  and  stalks  forms 
fuel  and  manure.  The  ripe  fruit  is  also  given 
to  cattle.  In  a recent  report  the  Head 
Assistant  Collector,  Madura,  says  regarding  the 
fibre  exported  from  Pamban  to  Ceylon 

“The  fibre  appears  to  be  used  in  Ceylon  for 
making  brushes  for  rough  use  and  for  rough  hats, 
mats  and  baskets.  Pamban,  however,  is  the  only 
place  in  this  division  in  which  the  trade  is  carried 
on  at  all.  Its  existence  there  seems  to  be  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  an  agent  of  a firm  in  Colombo, 
who  has  been  actually  engaged  in  encouraging 
the  natives  of  the  island  to  prepare  and  sell  to 
him  the  fibre.  He  tells  me,  however,  that  it 
is  with  great  difficulty  he  can  induce  the  people 
to  undertake  an  industry  that  is  new  to  them 
and  was  not;  practised  by  their  forefathers,  and, 
in  many  instances,  instruction  in  the  method  of 
preparing  the  fibre  and  even  advances  of  money 
to  be  repaid  in  fibre  were  not  productive  of  much 
extension  of  the  trade.  Were  it  not  for  this 
difficulty,  the  quantity  available  in  this  division 
would  be  very  large,  as  palmyra  trees  grow  in 
great  numbers  in  every  part  of  it.  This  might, 
however,  be  surmounted  if  instruction,  as  to  the 
method  of  preparation  of  the  fibre  and  information 
as  to  the  high  price  it  fetches,  were  sufficiently 
disseminated.  The  present  price  in  Pamban 
island  is  R10  a cwt.  The  method  of  preparation 
simply  consists  in  detaching  from  the  trunk  of 
the  palmyra  tree  the  lower  part  of  the  stalk  of 
the  leaf  which  remains  clinging  to  the  tree 
after  the  leaf  has  been  cut  off  or  had  died,  beatiim 
this  with  a wooden  hammer,  and  pulling  out 
the  fibre  which  is  so  detatched.  The  best5  trees 
for  the  purpose  are  young  ones  from  12  to  15 
feet  high,  as  in  these  there  are  usually  more 
of  these  leaf  stalks  attached  to  the  trunk.  They 
fall  off  as  the  tree  gets  older.  The  stalks  require 
to  be  of  a certain  and  particular  state  of  decay, 
in  which  the  fibre  in  them,  when  hammered  out, 
will  be  of  a black  colour.  The  white  fibre,  which 
is  obtained  from  immature  stalks,  is  less  pliable 
and  more  brittle,  and  fetches  an  inferior  price 
jn  the  market. 

“ As  explained  above,  the  quantity  which  would 
be  available  in  -this  division  depends  less  upon 
the  number  of  palmyra  trees  here  than  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  people  could  be  induced 
to  undertake  the  industry.  Palmyras  abound 
everywhere  along  the  coast,  and,  were  sufficient 
hands  available,  the  supply  would  be  very  con- 
siderable, but,  at  present,  and  for  these  reasons, 
I can  give  no  more  definite  information  than 
that  158  cwts.  have  been  exported  from  .Pamban 
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alone  since  April  in  this  year,  and  that  the 
industry  there  is  still  a new  one  capable  of 
improvement.” 

The  author  of  the  Bulletin  (W.  A.  Symonds) 
particularly  refers  to  the  extraordinary  depth  to 
which  the  roots  penetrate.  Their  length,  he  says, 
is  commonly  supposed  to  exactly  equal  the  height 
of  the  stem.  “ Not  till  they  reach  the  water 
under  the  earth  do  they  stop  in  their  downward 
search  for  moisture,  and  it  is  thus  that  the 
palmyra  is  enabled  to  withstand  the  drought 
of  the  driest  months  in  a tropical  clime.  Hence 
it  follows  that  although  a palmyra  will  grow 
in  a stiff  clayey  soil,  and  even  in  stony  tracts 
of  country,  a deep  loose  soil  is  of  all  soils  the 
best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  this  tree.” 

-<► 

A VISIT  TO  THE  POONA  DAIRY  FARM. 

The  Poona  dairy  is  situated  at  Kirkee,  about 
3 miles  from  Poona  town.  It  is  as  all  dairy  farms 
in  the]  Bombay  Presidency  are,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  J.  W.  Mollison,  m.r.a.c.  and  s., 
who  is  also  lecturer  on  agriculture  at  the  Poona 
College  of  Science.  To  the  dairy  is  attached  a 
farm  on  which  the  superintendent  raises  fodder 
crops  for  the  dairy'  stock.  Panicum  maximum 
or  Guinea  grass  (our  rata-tana) — which  is  not 
one  of  the  crops  commonly  cultivated  in  the 
district — is  being  successfnlly  raised  by  means 
of  irrigation.  The  grass  is  planted  out  on  ridges, 
and  the  irrigation  water  is  led  along  the  furrows. 
By  this  method  of  cultivation  the  land  is  able 
to  be  kept  clean  without  difficulty.  I observed 
that  the  bushes  were  not  permitted  to  grow 
to  anything  like  the  proportions  they  attain  to 
with  us, — the  grass  being  mowed  when  com- 
paratively tender.  Guinea  grass  is  sold  at  the 
rate  of  150  to  200  lbs.  for  the  rupee,  and  40 
lbs.  is  the  ordinary  allowance  for  a milch  cow 
per  day.  Another  crop  raised  on  the  farm  is 
Medicago  sativa,  the  English  lucerne  or  South 
American  “alfalfa.”  This  too  is  cultivated  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  from 
120  to  150  lbs.  for  the  rupee,  and  it  is  not 
thought  advisable  to  allow  a milch  cow  more 
than  10  lbs.  per  day.  [My  experience  of 
lucerne  cultivation  in  Ceylon  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  Mr.  Nock,  whose  report  I saw  on  my 
return  from  Poona.  I first  tried  to  raise 
the  crop  from  seed  received  from  Sutton,  but 
the  growth  which  stood  out  a whole  year 
was  unsatisfactory.  Next  I obtained  seed  from 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  the  result  of  my 
experimental  cultivation  of  a small  plot  was 
eminently  satisfactory.  I have  seen  lucerne 
grown  around  Bombay  and  at  Poona,  and  I 
think  that  the  growth  at  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture is  equal  to  that  in  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
while  if  anything  our  plants  have  a greater 
inclination  to  stool.  The  soil  here  is  the 
notoriously  barren  cinnamon  sand,  and  a special 
bed  had  to  be  prepared  with  a due  admixture 
of  mould  and  lime,  but  I am  looking  forward 
to  raising  lucerne  with  less  trouble  on  parts  of  the 
old  Model  Farm  grounds.  Unfortunately,  lucerne 
is  liable  to  the  attack  of  a fly  (which,  however, 
so  far  has  done  hardly  any  damage),  while  it  has 
been  found  in  Poona  that  excessive  wet  causes 
the  roots  to  become  diseased.] 


Teosinte  ( Reana  luxurians)  is  also  grown  in 
Poona.  Its  cultivation  was  fairly  successful, 
but  the  young  shoots  were  found  to  spring  slowly 
from  the  root  stumps  and  appear  less  vigorous 
each  time  a “ cut  ” was  made. 

Dolichos  Bijlorus  (kollu,  horsegram  or  Madras 
gram)  has  been  grown  on  the  farm  as  a fodder 
crop.  It  is  known  there  as  kulthi.  This  Mr. 
Mollison  values  at  rather  a lower  rate  than  the 
other  fodders,  because  liberally  rationed  dairy 
cattle  reject  the  coarser  stems,  and  thus  some 
waste  is  caused. 

Sorghum  Vulgare  (Jowari)  is  much  cultivated 
in  India  for  cattle  fodder  ; one  variety  (Sundhia 
Jowari)  being  grown  in  the  cold  seasons,  and 
another  (Kadwal  Jowari)  raised  in  the  hot 
weather.  The  cultivation  of  the  latter  is  com- 
paratively expensive  as  a water  rate  of  R9  per 
acre  besides  cost  of  watering  has  to  be  included. 
I am  of  opinion  that  Jowari  could  also  be 
introduced  as  a fodder  crop  here,  as  experimental 
plots  raised  from  seed  kindly  presented  by 
Major-General  La  Touche,  late  of  Ceylon,  showed 
a healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  At  Kirkee  I saw 
the  real  Lathyrus  Sylvestris  which  Mr.  Mollison 
pronounced  a failure  in  his  district.  The  plants 
were  totally  different  from  those  we  raised 
from  seed  imported  from  Italy.  Some  R20  were 
paid  by  the  Poona  farm  for  their  seed,  while 
we  got  ours  at  R5  per  lb.  I may  mention  that 
I was  convinced  before  I left  for  Poona  that 
we  had  been  supplied  with  the  wrong  seed, 
and  Dr.  Trimen,  to  whom  I submitted  some  of 
our  plants,  declared  the  growth  to  be  that  of  a 
Pisum. 

In  the  hot  weather  all  cultivation  has  to  be 
carried  on  by  irrigation.  Where  the  water  supply 
is  drawn  from  the  canals  a rate  lias  to  be  paid, 
otherwise  well  irrigation  has  to  be  resorted  to. 
The  water  is  drawn  up  from  the  wells  in  leather 
bags  by  bullocks  walking  forward  down  an  in- 
cline and  back  again  up  it.  The  arrangement 
of  ropes  attached  to  the  water  bag  is  such  that 
the  man  in  attendance  on  the  bullocks  is  able 
by  manipulation  of  the  strings  to  empty  the  bag 
when  it  reaches  the  surface, 

(To  be  continued.) 


SOME  WILD  PLANTS  OF  OUR  CINNAMON. 

GARDENS. 

1.  Wrightea  Zeylanica. — (Sin.  Idda ; Tamil, 
Vedpalai.)  This  is  a small  milky  shrub  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Apocynacete  and  is  very 
common  in  the  Cinnamon  Gardens.  It  looks  some- 
what like  the  tea  plant  at  a distance.  The  leaves 
are  oblong,  acuminate,  smooth  and  bright  green 
on  each  side.  The  white  flowers  which  have  a kind 
of  silky  tuft  are  largely  collected  for  offering  at 
the  Hindu  and  Buddhist  temples.  The  pods 
contain  a silky  wool  which  is  useful  for  stuffing 
cushions.  The  bark  is  astringent  and  bitter  and 
also  deemed  a febrifuge.  An  infusion  of  the  bark 
is  given  by  the  vederalas  in  cases  of  chronic 
dysentery. 

2.  E.cacum  Zeylanicum. — (Sin.  Giruhiriya.) 
This  is  a species  of  gentian.  It  rises  to  a font  or 
two  in  height,  and  looks  very  beautiful  with  its 
bright,  blue-purple  flowers.  The  stem  is  square 
and  erect, and  the  upper  leaves  enclose  the  flowers 
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in  pairs.  The  whole  plant,  and  especially  the  root 
is  very  bitter  and  is  devoid  of  astringency.  It  is  a j 
powerful  tonic  and  febrifuge.  In  short,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  this  herb  has  probably  the 
same  virtues  as  the  yellow  European  gentian 
(gentiana  lutea),  and  it  may  be  that  we  seek  at  a 
distance  what  lies  at  the  very  threshhold  of 
our  doors. 

3.  Cuscuta  refer  a (Sin.  Agamula-netiwela.) 
This  is  a parasitic  leafless  creeper  which 
preys  on  the  Cinnamon  bush  and  belongs  to  the 
same  family  as  the  “dodder.”  The  Sinhalese  name 
means  “ a creeper  that  has  no  beginning  or 
end."  The  Tamils  call  it  Muda-kottan,  and  con- 
sider it  a specific  for  cuts,  fractures  and  dislo- 
cations. Wonderful  stories  which  try  one’s 
credulity  are  told  of  the  power  of  this  plant  to 
make  flesh  adhere  and  cure  wounds,  and  the  re- 
markable success  of  some  native  doctors  in  surgical 
treatment  is  attributed  to  the  secret  use  of  this 
plant.  One  thing,  however,  can  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty about  its  virtues,  the  mucilaginous  juice 
has  a very  soothing  effect  when  it  is  applied  in 
the  form  of  a poultice. 

4.  Acalypha  Indica. — This  is  a common  annual 
herb  with  greenish  flowers  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Euphorbiacese.  It  is  called  Kup- 
pemenia  by  the  Sinhalese  and  Tamils.  It  is 
reported  to  have  a peculiar  effect  on  the  cat  which 
has  sometimes  been  noticed  to  play  about  with 
great  fondness  round  the  plant.  A decoction  of 
the  leaves  has  laxative  properties  and  the  root  is 
a cathartic. 

5.  Hemido.smus  Indicus. — This  plant  is  known 
as  iramusu  in  Sinhalese  and  nannari  in  Tamil. 

It  belongs  to  the  order  Asclepiadese,  and  is  a 
perennial  with  a thin  woody  creeping  stem  and 
small  lanceolate,  smooth  and  shining  leaves 
streaked  with  white  along  the  midrib.  Its  root 
is  long  and  slender,  with  few  ramifications, 
covered  with  rust-coloured  fragrant  bark  which 
keeps  its  odour  even  after  drying.  The  root  is 
popularly  employed  all  over  the  Island  as  a 
substitute  for  sarsaparilla  (smilax)  and  is  very 
highly  spoken  of.  Its  diuretic  property  is  very 
remarkable.  It  also  acts  as  a diaphoretic  and 
tonic  and  increases  the  appetite  while  it  purifies 
the  blood.  The  taste  and  smell  of  the  infusion 
of  the  root  are  balmy  and  sweet.  It  has  been 
used  with  the  most  decided  benefit  in  numerous 
cases  of  the  description  in  which  sarsaparilla  is 
generally  given,  and  indeed  it  is  said  that  the 
activity  of  this  medicine  is  much  more  decided 
than  that  of  sarsaparilla  itself. 

E.  T.  Hooee. 


INDIAN  JOTTINGS. 


I was  on  the  lookout  for  some  time  to  see 
whether  the  papaw  which  was  some  time  back  in- 
troduced to  the  Island  and  mentioned  in  your  last 
by  “ All  Products  ” is  grown  in  Bombay.  So  far  as 
I have  seen  it  does  not  seem  to  be  cultivated  here,  j 
and  papaw  trees  do  not  thrive  so  well  in 
these  parts  as  they  do  in  Ceylon.  It  is  rather  i 
surprising  to  see  that  papaine,  the  new  product 
from  the  papaw,  has  not  given  any  stimulus  to  the 
growth  of  the  tree  in  Ceylon.  From  the 
prices  which  were  offered  for  the  article, 
papaw  cultivation  would  have  seemed  to  be 
a paying  investment.  No  doubt  the  pjepar- 


j ation  of  the  juice  required  a little  knowledge  and 
I practice,  but  then  some  technical  knowledge  and 
practice  are  required  in  the  preparation  of  all  plant- 
ing products — tea,  cocoa,  cardamoms,  cinnamon, 
&c.  However,  the  only  reason  I could  see  for  its 
not  becoming  popular,  is  that  the  attention  of  the 
agriculturist  in  Ceylon  is  centred  in  the 
products  which  are  “ booming ” just  now,  and 
there  is  no  time  for  cultivators  to  look  about. 


The  betel  leaf,  Chavica  betel  is  now  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  important  antiseptics  and  you 
had  a full  notice  of  it  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Magazine.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  betel  or 
Pan  leaf  as  they  call  it  here,  is  of  a very  inferior 
quality  in  Bombay.  The  pale  crushed  thin  leaves 
exposed  in  the  markets  would  be  despised  even 
by  the  poorest  in  Ceylon.  However,  its  con- 
sumption is  great  here  as  it  is  in  Ceylon. 
Perhaps  if  the  leaves  could  be  properly  packed  and 
shipped,  the  Ceylon  betel  cultivator  would  find  a 
profitable  market  out  here.  If  arrangements  are 
made  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  a cargo  would  take  only 
three  days  from  Colombo. 

Bombay  is  famous  for  its  mangoes  ; there  are  now 
and  again  very  superior  fruits  offered  for  sale, 'but 
the  general  run  of  the  fruit  on  sale  here  at  rather 
exorbitant  prices  never  reaches  in  quality 
our  Colombo  “ Jaffna  ” mangoes.  Some  one  should 
try  to  ship  mangoes  to  Bombay  from  Colombo, 
even  at  the  risk  of  “carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.” 
If  coal  is  dear  at  Newcastle,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  shouldn't  pay  to  send  it  there  from  some  other 
places ! 

By-the-bye,  anyone  visiting  Bombay  would  have 
obesrved  that  the  tea  which  is  retailed  here  is  mostly 
rubbish.  Sometimes  one  cannot  actually  make  out 
whether  a sample  of  cheap  tea  is  tea  or  some 
other  powdered  dry  leaf.  Such  stuff  sells  largely 
here,  and  the  retail  dealers  no  doubt  are  making 
immense  profit,  their  lowest  price  being  about  fifty 
cents  a pound,  and  that  too  for  what  I am  inclined 
to  call  dry  “leaf  mould.”  A pound  of  tea  sold  from 
seventy-five  cents  to  a rupee  in  Colombo  cannot  be 
had  here  for  less  than,  I believe,  two  rupees.  This 
is  all  the  work  of  the  retail  dealers,  and  the  poor 
workman  and  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  high 
prices  for  good  ordinary  teas  must  be  satisfied  with 
the  rubbish  they  get.  While  writing  of  tea,  I do 
not  know  whether  you  remarked  how  a paragraph 
in  a number  of  your  Magazine  of  last  year  has  gone 
round  the  papers  of  the  world,  of  course  with 
modifications  to  suit  the  different  readers.  The 
paragraph  I refer  to  was  one  contributed  by 
“All  Products  ” about  croton  plants  being  grown  on 
tea  estates,  and  the  purgative  effects  produced  by 
drinking  certain  teas.  I read  the  same  paragraph  in 
more  than  one  of  the  Indian  papers,  months  after 
it3  appearance,  and  last  though  not  least,  under  a 
separate  heading  in  the  Scientific  American  of 
New  York. 


More  than  once  I was  told  by  ignorant  natives 
that  the  tea  plant  was  to  be  found  growing  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  city,  and  some  innocently  inquired 
how  the  leaf  was  so  nicely  prepared  in  Ceylon. 
The  description  of  the  plant  which  they  gave  me 
was  very  unlike  that  of  the  true  bush.  At  last  I 
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had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting. the  so-called  tea, 
and  found  it  to  be  no  other  than  the  common 
lemon  grass  Andropogon  martinii.  This  is  called 
by  many  of  the  ignorant  people  here  the  tea 
plant,  and  its  leaves  are  infused  and  drunk  with 
milk  and  sugar.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that  these 
leaves  are  cut  into  small  bits  and  dried  and  mixed 
with  half  the  quantity  of  real  tea.  I expe- 


rienced the  taste  of  this  lemon  grass  tea,  and  my 
curiosity  was  satisfied  once  and  for  ever. 

In  this  connection  I annex  a list  of  plants 
which  are  used  in  different  countries  as  substitutes 
for  tea,  which  I had  occasion  to  jot  down,  from 
“ Johnston’s  Chemistry  of  Common  Life,”  edited  by 
Professor  Church: — 


Name. 

Natural  Order. 

Common  Name. 

Where  used. 

1. 

Catha  Edulis 

Celastiaceae 

Arabian  tea 

Arabia. 

2. 

C.  Spinosa 

99  • * 

Eat 

Abyssinia. 

3. 

Sageretea  Thozans 

Rhamnaceae 

(?) 

China. 

4. 

Ceonothus  Amerioanus 

99 

New  Jersey  tea  . . 

N.  America. 

5; 

Psoralia  gland ulosa  . . 

Legunmiosae 

(?) 

Chile. 

6. 

Cyclopia  Vogeli 

» • 

Bcertea 

Cape. 

7, 

Prunus  Spinosa 

Drupaceae  . 

Sloe 

Northern  Europe 

8; 

Fragraria  Collina 

Rosaceae 

Strawberry 

99 

9. 

Glaphylia  Nitida  (Flower) 

Myrtaceae 

Long  life  tea 

Bencoolan. 

10: 

Laptospermum  Scoparium 

» • 

« „ • • 

Tasmania. 

11. 

Melalica  Genistifolia 

99  * 

» • • 

ti 

12. 

M.  Scorparia 

„ . 

99  • * 

>> 

13. 

Myrtus  Ugni 

99  ' 

(?) 

Chile. 

14. 

Helichrysum  Seraphylifolium 

Compositae  . 

Colony  tea 

Cape. 

15. 

Gaultheria  Procumbens  . . 

Ericaceae 

Mountain  tea 

N.  America. 

16. 

Ledum  Palustie 

jt  * 

Labrador  tea 

99 

17, 

L.  Latifolium 

ff  9 

Labiatae 

James’  tea 

99 

18. 

Ocymum  Album 

Toolsie  tea  . , 

India. 

19. 

Monarda  Didyma  . . 

99  • 

Oswego  „ „ 

N.  America, 

20. 

M.  Purpura 

39  9 

» • • 

99 

21. 

Micromeria  Theasinensis  . . 

99  0 

99  • • 

France. 

22. 

Salvia  Officinalis 

99  * 

Sage 

N.  Europe. 

23. 

Hydrangea  Thunbergia  . . 

Lythrariaceae 

. Amatsja 

Japan. 

24. 

Acosna  Sanguisorba 

99  9 

Burr  tea 

New  Holland. 

25. 

Styrax  Alstonia 

Styraceae 

Santafe  tea 

N.  Grenada. 

26. 

Capraria  Biflora 

Scrophulariaceae  . 

• — 

Cent.  America 

27. 

Correa  Alba 

Rutaceae 

. Cape  Barra  tea  . . 

New  Holland. 

28. 

Lantana  Pseudothea  . , 

Verbenaceae 

Capitao  de  Matto 

Brazil. 

29. 

Stachytarpha  Jeneicensis  . . 

99  • 

. Brazilian  tea 

Austria. 

30. 

Chenapodium  Ambrosioides 

Mexican  tea 

. Mexican  tea 

Columbia. 

31. 

Viburnum  Cassinoides 

Caprifoliaceae 

. Applachian  tea  , , 

N.  America. 

32. 

Prinos  Glaber 

Aquifoliaceae 

99 

99 

33. 

Angraecum  Fragans 

Orchid® 

Bourbon 

Mauritius. 

34. 

Coffea  Arabica 

Rubiacese 

Coffee  tea 

Sumatra. 

thi3  lisfc  may  he  added  some  of 
Ceylon  " 

those  plants  of  which  the  leaves  are  used  in  India  and 
Sinhalese. 

35. 

Hemedesmus  Indicus 

Asclepiadeaceae 

. Iramusu. 

36. 

Cassia  Auriculata 

Leguminosae 

, Ranawara. 

37. 

Bidens  Pilosa 

Compositae 

. Wal  te. 

38. 

Andropogen  Martini  . . 

Graminae 

. Pengiri. 

“ Rose  ” tea  and  “ gardenia  ” tea  are  not  unknown  in  Ceylon,  and  many  substances  Are  Used 
in  different  countries  to  give  a fragrance  to  tea,  among  others  being  Olea  fragrans  (sweet- 
scented  olive),  Chloranthus  inconspicuous,  Aglaia  odorata,  Majorium  sambac,  Vitex  spicata, 
Camellia  odorifera,  Illicum  anisetum,  Magnolia  gracilis  (sapu)  and  Murrya  exotica  (S.  etterya). 
12th  May,  1893.  W.  A.  D.  S. 


GENERAL  ITEMS. 

Rice  is  being  raised  at  Louisiana  at  a cost 
of  4s.  2d.  per  barrel  or  sack  and  is  selling  for 
10s.  to  12s.  6d.  No  other  class  of  farmers,  it 
is  said,  are  making  such  profits.  Wheat,  oats 
and  corn  rarely  pay  4s.  2d.  per  acre  over  cost 
of  labour.  Rice  often  pays  £5,  £6  and  £10  per 
acre  over  cost  of  production. 


Milk  (or  skim  milk)  is  one  of  the  bast  articles 
that  can  be  used  in  connection  with  poultry  either 
young  or  old,  whether  used  to  wet  their 


food  or  for  drink  or  both.  Animal  food  and 
green  food  are  as  important  for  chickens,  fairly 
grown,  as  for  fowls. 


Charcoal  is  a very  valuable  assistant  in  raising 
chickens,  although  seldom  mentioned  in  poultry 
publications.  It  assists  digestion,  and  hence 
corrects  or  prevents  a multitude  of  evils.  It 
need  not  be  completely  pulverised,  but  should 
be  well  broken  up  and  placed  in  shallow  pans 
or  on  bits  of  board,  either  near  the  coops,  or  in 
various  places  about  the  premises  where  it  will 
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be  readily  discovered  by  the  chickens.  This 
simple  suggestion  should  not  be  forgotten. 


photographic  plates,  over  20  electrotypes,  and 
four  maps. 


The  following  table  shows  the  normal  number 
of  respirations  and  beats  of  the  pulse  per  minute 
in  adult  healthy  animals  : — 


Respiration. 


Pulsations 
per  minute. 


Horse  . . 9 or  10  36  to  40 

Ox  . . 15  to  18  . . 45  to  50 

Sheep,  Goat  12  to  15  . . 70  to  80 

Dog  ..  16  to  18  ..  90  to  100 

These  numbers  vary  of  course  with  age.  A 
young  horse,  for  example,  makes  14  or  15  respira- 
tory movements  per  minute,  whereas  in  an  old  horse 
the  number  may  fall  to  9 or  10.  In  a young 
ox  the  number  is  from  18  to  21,  in  an  old  ox 
it  varies  from  12  to  15. 


' Wrapping  lemons  in  tissue-paper  and  storing 
away  in  a cool  place  has  been  found  to  be  the 
best  method  of  preserving  the  fruit. 

Prof.  Wallace’s  work  on  the  live-stock  of  Great 
Britain  has  passed  into  a third  edition.  The 
latest  has  extended  to  350  pages,  containing  75 


We  have  received  the  following  publications, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Secretary  for  Agri- 
culture, New  South  Wales: — Practical  Results  of 
the  Treatment  of  Plant  Diseases,  Plant  Diseases  and 
how  to  Prevent  them,  Insect  and  Fungus 
Pests  with  a few  well-known  and  tested  remedies  ; 
Diiections  for  Collecting,  Forwarding  and  Packing 
Specimens  of  Insects,  Plants,  Fungi  and  Soil ; and 
Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits. 

In  a lately  published  work  on  the  Natural 
History  of  the  animals  of  the  farm  by  Dr.  Georges 
Pennetier,  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  Rouen,  the  author  touches  upon  a 
subject  which,  at  various  times  has  aroused 
considerable  discussion.  Dr.  Pennetier  revives 
M.  Thurey’s  theory  according  to  which  the  sex 
of  the  offspring  is  determined  by  the  exact  period 
at  which  the  service  takes  place  ; although, 
however,  he  quotes  the  testimony  of  a breeder 
of  cattle  who  certifies  that  in  the  course  of 
twenty-nine  experiments  there  was  not  one  failure 
in  securing  the  desired  end,  it  is  evident  that 
the  author  still  regards  the  problem  as  unsolved.  » 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES 


NO.  19.] 


Colombo,  July  30,  1892. 


{ 


Price  : — 12$  cents  each  ; 3 copies 
30  cents ; 6 copies  4 rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  20th  July 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (179,382  lb,),  which  sold 
as  under : — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No, 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

PT  N 

314 

3 

hf-ch 

pek  dust 

217 

30 

2 

Do 

316 

4 

do 

dust 

279 

20 

3 

Bon  Accord  318 

1 

do 

congou 

45 

11 

4 

Do 

320 

3 

do 

dust 

270 

15 

3 

G 

322 

1 

ch 

pekoe 

112 

18 

6 

G 

324 

1 

do 

1 hf-ch 

bro  tea 

150 

18 

7 

G 

326 

1 

ch 

fans 

150 

14 

8 

G 

328 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

15 

9 

G 

330 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

9 

10 

Fred’s  Buhe  338 

9 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

450 

52 

11 

Do 

334 

9 

ch 

1 hf-ch 

pekoe 

950 

28 

12 

Do 

336 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

790 

20 

13 

W A 

338 

15 

ch 

unas 

1500 

22 

14 

Do 

340 

1 

do 

dust 

114 

16 

15 

Do 

342 

l 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

14 

16 

A Z 

344 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

106 

15 

17 

S S J,  in 

estate 

mark 

346 

6 hf-ch 

or  pek 

360 

37 

18 

Do 

348 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

120 

25 

19 

Do 

350 

4 

do 

pekoe 

200 

21 

20 

Do 

352 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

650 

21 

21 

Do 

354 

7 

do 

pek  fan 

525 

13 

22 

Do 

356 

2 

ch 

pk  dust 

200 

15 

23 

Do 

358 

5 

rlo 

1 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

550 

18 

24 

Do 

360 

4 

ch 

1 hf-ch 

pek  sou 

450 

16 

25 

Telisaa- 

galla 

362 

1 

ch 

dust 

140 

17 

26 

Do 

364 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

7 bid 

27 

Wedde- 

godde 

366 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

50 

48 

28 

Do 

368 

4 

do 

pekoe 

200 

23 

29 

Do 

370 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

18 

30 

Haranpralla 

. 372 

15 

ch 

pek  sou 

1350 

27 

31 

Mousakellie  374 

31 

do 

bro  pek 

2635 

61 

32 

Do 

376 

29 

do 

pekoe 

2900 

42  bid 

33 

M 

378 

6 

do 

congou 

450 

18 

34 

M 

380 

3 

do 

dust 

540 

20 

35 

Beaumont 

382 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

2310 

48 

36 

Do 

384 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2500 

36 

37 

Pedro 

386 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

630  El-00 

38 

Do 

388 

10 

do 

pekoe 

750 

81 

39 

Do 

390 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

650 

55 

40 

Do 

392 

1 

do 

dust 

120 

33 

41 

Roniura 

394 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1440 

41  lid 

42 

Do 

396 

25 

d* 

pekoe 

2500 

29  b,d 

43 

Do 

398 

12 

do 

pek sou 

1200 

26 

4 4 

Do 

400 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

240 

18 

45 

Do 

402 

1 

do 

dust 

100 

15 

46 

Do 

404 

1 

hf-eh 

bro  lea 

50 

15 

47 

Ardoch 

406 

16 

do 

bro  or  pek 

930 

65 

48 

Do 

408 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

800 

65 

49 

Do 

410 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2250 

47 

50 

Do 

412 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1710 

3L 

61 

Do 

414 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

21 

52 

W F 

416 

22 

do 

fans 

1980 

15 

53 

Euteville 

418 

1 

ch 

congou 

69 

14 

54 

Do 

420 

2 

do 

faus 

202 

18 

55 

Gallan* 

tenne 

422 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

174 

11 

56 

Do 

424 

1 

do 

sou 

92 

15 

57 

Do 

426 

3 

do 

dust 

480 

15 

58 

Idda^odda 

428 

4 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

320 

18 

89 

Kelvin 

430 

2 

do 

dust 

320 

15 

50 

Do 

432 

2 

do 

fans 

248 

18 

61 

Do 

434 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

85 

9 

62 

Do 

436 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

15 

63 

Do 

438 

2 

do 

congou 

190 

15 

64 

Pautiya 

440 

2 

do 

dust 

280 

17 

65 

St,  George 

442 

1 hf-ch 

fans 

65 

22 

66 

Do 

444 

5 

do 

dust 

360 

18 

Lot  Mark  Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

C. 

67 

Aropola- 

kande 

446 

5 

ch 

pekoe 

450 

28 

68 

Do 

448 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1260 

25 

69 

Do 

450 

3 

do 

dust 

420 

17 

70 

Carlabeck 

452 

2 

do 

dust 

320 

24 

71 

Do 

454 

2 

do 

cougou 

200 

20 

72 

Clyde 

456 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1600 

67 

73 

Do 

458 

34 

do 

pekoe 

3060 

36 

74 

Do 

460 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

26 

75 

Do 

462 

a 

do 

dust 

680 

16 

76 

M G 

464 

15  hf-ch 

pekoe 

660 

35 

77 

Do 

466 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

480 

21  bid 

78 

J H S,  in 

estate 

mark 

468 

4 

ch 

or  pek 

420 

42 

79 

Do 

470 

5 

do 

pekoe 

490 

26  bid 

80 

Do 

472 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

98 

20  bid 

81 

Castlereagh  474 

5 hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

350 

62 

82 

Do 

476 

10 

ch 

pekoe 

000 

43 

83 

S £,  in 

estate 

mark 

478 

2 

ch 

bro  tea 

200 

14 

84 

Do 

480 

5 hf-ch 

dust 

400 

15 

85 

Easdale 

482 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

49 

86 

Do 

484 

4 

do 

pekoe 

360 

32 

87 

Do 

486 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

180 

23 

88 

Do 

488 

2 

do 

dust 

260 

17 

89 

H T C O 

490 

1 

do 

or  pek 

100 

25 

90 

TOO 

492 

7 

ch 

dust 

980 

18 

91 

H & H 

494 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

190 

18 

92 

B S,  in 

estate 

mark 

496 

15  hf-ch 

sou 

750 

21 

93 

Do 

498 

4 

do 

dust 

240 

15 

94 

L B K 

500 

3 

ch 

red  leaf 

300 

11 

95 

Ederapolla 

502 

27  hf-ch 

bro  pok 

1358 

53 

96 

Do 

504 

14 

ch 

pekoe 

1120 

33  bid 

97 

Do 

506 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1280 

26 

98 

WAT 

508 

29 

do 

or  pek 

3045 

51 

99 

Do 

510 

28 

do 

pekoe 

2744 

31 

100 

Midlothian 

512 

21 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1260 

62 

101 

Do 

514 

25 

ch 

pekoe 

2250 

43 

102 

Do 

516 

2 

do 

congou 

2'  0 

21 

103 

Do 

518 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

17 

104 

Do 

520 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

ISO 

15 

105 

W,  in  estate 

mark 

522 

8 

do 

faDS 

1120 

21 

106 

Do 

524 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

315 

17 

107 

Queens- 

land! 

526 

46 

ch 

flowery  pek 

4600 

57  b d 

108 

Do 

528 

1 

hl-ch 

bro  pek 

51 

50 

109 

Do 

530 

31 

ch 

pekoe 

3100 

3 i bid 

110 

Do 

532 

2 

do 

pek  fans 

260 

24 

111 

St.  Heller’s  534 

24 

hl-ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

62 

112 

Do 

536 

18 

ch 

pekoe 

1820 

36 

113 

Do 

538 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1500 

29 

114 

Do 

540 

2 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  tea 

240 

14 

115 

Do 

542 

1 

do 

dust 

60 

17 

116 

Craighead 

544 

14 

ch 

or  pek 

1400 

65 

117 

Do 

546 

20 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

42 

ns 

Do 

548 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

800 

29 

122 

P D M,  in 

estate 

mark 

556 

4 

ch 

sou 

380 

24 

123 

Do 

558 

3 

hf-ch 

dust 

225 

14 

124 

Do 

560 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

47 

17 

Pansala- 

teune 

562 

4 

ch 

congou 

400 

20 

126 

Do 

564 

3 hf-ch 

dust 

225 

16 

127 

Comeaway 

566 

2 

ch 

sou 

190 

25 

128 

Do 

568 

3 hf-ch 

dust 

210 

24 

129 

CRD 

570 

7 

do 

dust 

385 

21 

130 

Do 

572 

3 

ch 

red  leaf 

270 

14 

lil 

Atherlieli 

574 

7 

do 

sou 

700 

21 

132 

ou 

576 

7 

do 

dust 

980 

13 

133 

Rambodde 

578 

7 hf-ch 

sou 

350 

23 

134 

Do 

580 

1 

do 

fan 

65 

27 

135 

Do 

582 

3 

do 

fans 

225 

21 

2 

do 

dust 

150 

38 

136 

Stanstield 

584 

7 

ch 

bro  pek 

686 

53  bid 

137 

Do 

586 

6 

do 

pekoe 

490 

38  bid 

138 

Do 

588 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

294 

31  bid 

139 

Do 

590 

1 

do 

uro  mix 

1O0 

12 

140 

EUekande 

592 

10  hf-ch 

pek  sou 

450 

22 

2 
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Lot  Mark  Box 

Pkgs.  Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

141 

Ellekande 

594 

6 hf-ch 

SOU 

240 

20 

142 

Do 

696 

16  do 

red  leaf 

720 

17 

143 

Glenga- 

riffe 

598 

2 ch 

1 hf-ch 

bro  pek  sou 

220 

12 

144 

B T N 

600 

2 do 

SOU 

120 

19 

145 

Do 

602 

3 do 

dust 

270 

14 

146 

■ICO 

604 

15  ch 

dust 

2325 

20 

147 

Do 

606 

1 do 

bro  tea 

105 

7 

150 

Weoya 

6)2 

32  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2080 

51 

151 

Do 

614 

41  do 

pekoe 

2255 

40 

152 

Do 

616 

44  do 

pek  sou 

2200 

29 

153 

Do 

618 

14  do 

pek  dust 

980 

18 

154 

Do 

620 

35  do 

bro  mix 

1925 

25 

155 

Yarrow 

622 

12  ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

49 

156 

Do 

624 

20  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1280 

50  bid 

157 

Do 

626 

20  ch 

pekoe 

1800 

33 

168 

Do 

628 

34  hf-ch 

pekoe 

2040 

33  bid 

159 

Do 

635 

5 do 

pek  sou 

280 

23  bid 

160 

Do 

632 

15  do 

dust 

1050 

17  bid 

163 

Donside 

638 

2 do 

sou 

180 

17 

164 

Do 

640 

1 do 

dust 

150 

10 

165 

N 

642 

19  do 

sou 

1900 

27 

166 

N 

644 

1 do 

dust 

150 

17 

167 

G T W 

646 

9 hf-ch 

bro  mix 

450 

7 bid 

168 

Do 

648 

2 do 

bro  fans 

136 

13 

169 

Do 

650 

1 do 

coogou 

50 

16 

170 

Do 

652 

2 do 

dust 

165 

13 

171 

Chicago 

654 

1 ch 

1 hf-ch 

sou 

130 

17 

172 

Do 

656 

1 ch 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

220 

18 

173 

Do 

658 

1 do 

fans 

65 

17 

179 

G,  in  estate 

mark 

670 

7 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

362 

40 

180 

C G,  in 

estate 

mark 

672 

11  ch 

fans 

1110 

20 

181 

Do 

674 

8 do 

dust 

720 

15 

182 

Do 

676 

2 do 

bro  mix 

180 

18 

183 

Lankapura 

W 

678 

12  do 

bro  pek 

1200 

67 

184 

Do 

680 

37  do 

pekoe 

3515 

44 

285 

Do 

682 

22  do 

pek  sou 

1930 

.‘U 

186 

Do 

684 

4 hf-ch 

pek  fan 

24u 

22 

187 

Batte- 

watte 

686 

6 do 

congou 

300 

22 

188 

Do 

688 

4 do 

dust 

320 

17 

189 

Bandara- 

polla 

690 

12  ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

57 

190 

Do 

692 

19  do 

pekoe 

1900 

35 

191 

Do 

694 

10  do 

pek sou 

1000 

2« 

192 

Do 

696 

2 do 

dust 

280 

16 

193 

B P A 

698 

22  do 

bro  pek 

2120 

38 

194 

Do 

700 

27  do 

pekoe 

2436 

26 

195 

E 

702 

1 do 

red  leaf 

9o 

8 

196 

E 

704 

1 do 

bro  tea 

15 

197 

Penrhos 

706 

20  hf-ch 

or  pek 

793 

60 

198 

Do 

708 

27  do 

pekoe 

1350 

42 

199 

Do 

710 

47  do 

pek  sou 

2350 

32 

200 

P 

712 

6 hf-ch 

pekoe 

303 

20 

201 

P 

714 

3 do 

pekoe  No.  2 

317 

22 

202 

P 

716 

3 do 

fans 

182 

10 

203 

P 

718 

3 do 

pk  dust 

212 

10 

204 

L,  in  estate 

mark 

720 

1 do 

pek  sou 

37 

20 

205 

Do 

722 

1 do 

dust 

50 

13 

206 

L L,  in 

estate 

mark 

724 

1 ch 

bro  pek 

94 

46 

207 

Do 

726 

l hf-ch 

pek  sou 

18 

22 

208 

Do 

728 

1 do 

Bro  pek  dust 

50 

24 

209 

Do 

730 

1 ch 

pek  dust 

9b 

16 

210 

Do 

732 

1 do 

sou  dust 

.80 

17 

211 

S E 

734 

1 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

55 

out 

212 

Do 

736 

1 do 

pekoe 

60 

20 

213 

Do 

738 

4 ch 

pek  sou 

160 

15 

214 

S G 

740 

9 do 

pek  sou 

810 

13 

215 

Wewesee 

742 

34  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1700 

60 

216 

Do 

744 

28  do 

pekoe 

1400 

41 

217 

Do 

746 

19  do 

pek  sou 

950 

29 

218 

Do 

748 

4 do 

sou 

200 

22 

219 

P P P,  in 

estate 

mark 

750 

1 ch 

1 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

169 

41 

220 

Do 

752 

2 ch 

1 ht-ch 

pekoe 

229 

25 

221 

Do 

754 

1 ch 

red  leaf 

105 

12 

222 

GT  W 

766 

3 hf-ch 

bro  mix 

150 

14 

223 

C B 

762 

1 do 

bro  pek 

65 

48 

Lot 

Mark 

Box 

No. 

No. 

224 

C B 

764 

225 

Do 

766 

22b 

Palmerston  768 

22  7 

Do 

770 

228 

Do 

772 

229 

Hakuru- 

galla 

774 

239 

Do 

776 

231 

Do 

77S 

232 

Do 

780 

233 

PDM,  in 
estate 

mark 

796 

234 

Arming- 

lsanda 

798 

235 

Do 

800 

233 

Do 

802 

237 

Penrhos 

804 

238 

Do 

806 

239 

Do 

808 

240 

Do 

810 

241 

YV  F 

812 

242 

Donside 

814 

243 

Do 

816 

334 

(SarMark)  818 

455 

Do 

820 

346 

Do 

822 

Pkgs  Description.  Weight 


lb. 

c. 

1 hf-ch 

pekoe 

55 

25 

5 

do 

dust 

400 

18 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

275 

79 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

57 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

31 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

11C0 

45 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1710 

31 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

540 

24 

3 

do 

dust 

225 

17 

3 

do 

pek sou 

240 

28 

11 

do 

bro pek 

1210 

47 

lb 

do 

pekoe 

1520 

34 

23 

do 

pek  sou 

2070 

27 

7 

hf-ch 

SOU 

357 

24 

5 

do 

congou 

245 

18 

1 b 

do 

bro  pek  fau9 

1035 

27 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

140 

13 

1 

ch 

bro  pek 

90 

32 

1 

do 

sou 

68 

17 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

16 

8 

do 

SOU 

760 

23 

6 

do 

dust 

660 

17 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

420 

14 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  lor  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  27th  July 
the  under  mentioned  lots  of  Tea  (193,394  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under  : — 


Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs,  Description.  Weight 


No 

3 

No. 

N,  in  estate 
mark  828 

8 

do 

dust 

lb. 

640 

0. 

16 

4 

S,  in  estate 
mark 

830 

3 

ch 

pek  sou 

315 

28 

5 

N,  in  estate 
mark 

832 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

186 

23 

6 

F D G M, 
in  estate 
murk 

834 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

2209 

35 

7 

Do 

836 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1120 

25 

8 

Do 

888 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

19 

■9 

Do 

840 

14 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

1400 

18 

10 

El'e«anda 

842 

5 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

275 

56 

11 

Do 

844 

2 

do 

pekoe 

100 

32 

12 

Do 

846 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

225 

26 

13 

Do 

848 

18 

do 

unas 

900 

42 

14 

Do 

850 

6 

do 

red  leaf 

270 

14 

15 

Do 

852 

6 

do 

congou  No.  1 

240 

19 

16 

Do 

854 

12 

do 

do  No.  2 

480 

19 

17 

Silver  Val- 
ley 

856 

9 

do 

unas 

414 

20 

18 

Do 

.'58 

1 

do 

congou 

45 

14 

19 

Do 

860 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

52 

8 

20 

W A 

862 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

550 

39  hid 

21 

B 

864 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

600 

39  bid 

22 

P,  in  estate 
mark 

866 

2 

do 

dU9t 

320 

15 

23 

Do 

868 

1 

do 

congou 

75 

12 

24 

Dammeria 

870 

3 

hf-ch 

sfbn 

180 

20 

25 

Do 

872 

1 

do 

fans 

60 

33 

26 

Do 

874 

4 

do 

dust 

360 

16 

27 

Medda- 

tenne 

876 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

47  bid 

28 

Do 

878 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1890 

34 

29 

Do 

880 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

15 

30 

Ardoch 

882 

23 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1265 

73  bid 

31 

Do 

8S4 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1530 

54  bid 

32 

Do 

886 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1235 

33  bid 

33 

Pate  Kajah 

888 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

665 

45  , 

34 

Do 

890 

4 

do 

pekoe 

360 

33 

35 

Do 

892 

2 

do 

sou 

180 

22 

36 

Do 

894 

1 

do 

dust 

120 

22  bid 

37 

L,  in  estate 
mark  M 

896 

3 

ch 

bro  mix 

300 

9 

38 

Lei  hen ty 

898 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

226 

43  bidi 

39 

Do 

900 

2 

do 

pek  son 

200 

25 

40 

Do 

2 

9 

do 

bro  mix 

1071 

17 

41 

Walah  an- 
ou  wa  . 

4 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

48 

42 

Do 

6 

7 

do 

pekoe 

665 

32 

43 

Do 

8 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

25 

44 

SPA 

10 

9 

do 

uuaa 

945 

24 

45 

Do 

12 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

300 

13 

46 

S P V 

14 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

120 

35 

47 

Do 

16 

2 

do 

pekoe 

190 

26 

48 

Do 

18 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

420 

24 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


3 


N ot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description  Weight 

L 

49 

3.  NO. 

Polataeama  20 

49  hf-ch  bro  pk 

lb. 

2940 

c. 

55 

50 

Do 

22 

81 

do 

pekoe 

4050 

35 

51 

Do 

24 

60 

do 

pek  sou 

3000 

28 

52 

A 

26 

7 

hf-ch 

bro  tea 

350 

11 

53 

A 

28 

2 

do 

pekoe 

100 

27  bid 

54 

Ismaie 

30 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

52 

14 

55 

Do 

32 

3 

ch 

dust 

363 

14 

56 

Ganapalia 

34  5 do 

bro  or  pek 

560 

36  bid 

57 

1>0 

36 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

900 

52 

58 

Do 

38 

33 

do 

pekoe 

2970 

34 

69 

Do 

40 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

26 

60 

Do 

42 

12 

do 

do  No.  2 

1080 

24 

61 

Do 

44 

3 

do 

fan 

270 

22 

69 

Do 

46 

4 

do 

dust 

560 

13 

63 

C H 

4s 

24  hf-ch 

dust 

1920 

18 

64 

Do 

50 

4 

do 

red  leaf 

360' 

8 

65 

Biverside 

52 

5 

ch 

sou 

500 

17 

66 

Do 

54 

10 

do 

dust 

1100 

18 

67 

Do 

56 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

190 

11  bid 

68 

Yataderia 

58 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1870 

38  bid 

69 

Do 

60 

14 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1540 

52 

70 

Do 

62 

12 

do 

or  pek 

1260 

33 

71 

Do 

64 

13 

do 

pekoe 

3255 

29 

72 

Do 

66 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1140 

27 

76 

Cotaganga 

74 

9 

do 

sou 

720 

17 

77 

Do 

76 

9 

do 

bro  tea 

765 

10 

78 

Do 

78 

6 

do 

dust 

900 

13 

79 

Udabage 

80 

13 

hf-ch 

pek  fans 

845 

24 

80 

Midland 

82 

10 

do 

pek  dust 

750 

23 

81 

Do 

84 

30 

do 

sou 

500 

25 

82 

Lai  gdale 

86 

37 

do 

bro  pek 

3700 

54 

83 

Do 

88 

22 

do 

pekoe 

1980 

36 

84 

Do 

90 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1170 

29 

85 

Do 

92 

3 

do 

dust 

390 

18 

86 

Fetteresso 

94 

5 hf-ch 

dust 

350 

19 

87 

Do 

96 

3 

ch 

congou 

270 

18 

88 

C,  in  estate 
mark 

98 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

1800 

46 

89 

Do 

100 

24 

de 

pekoe 

2160 

32 

0 

Do 

102 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1710 

23 

91 

Do 

104 

3 

do 

dust 

300 

13 

92 

Do 

106 

6 

do 

fans 

600 

22 

93 

A K,  in 
estate 
mark 

108 

7 

do 

bro  or  pek 

770 

46  bid 

94 

Do 

110 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1170 

29  bid 

95 

Do 

112 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

270 

20  bid 

96 

Do 

114 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

120 

16 

97 

Doonevale 

116 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

900 

37  bid 

98 

Do 

118 

5 

do 

pekoe 

450 

24  bid 

99 

Kirimettia 

120 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

312 

25 

100 

Do 

122 

5 

do 

bro  mix 

520 

20 

101 

Do 

124 

2 

do 

dust 

288 

18 

102 

Beausejour  126 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

43 

103 

Do 

128 

29 

do 

pekoe 

2610 

28 

104 

Asgaria 

130 

5 

do 

bro  tea 

500 

9 

105 

Do 

132 

1 

do 

dust 

135 

15 

106 

41noor 

134 

35  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1750 

47 

107 

Do 

136 

30 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

29 

108 

Do 

138 

28 

do 

pek  sou 

1400 

28 

109 

Doombagas 

ialawa 

140 

32 

ch 

bro  pek 

3200 

49  bid 

110 

Do 

142 

55 

do 

pekoe 

5225 

30  bid 

111 

Do 

144 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

378 

19  bid 

112 

NW  D 

146 

2 

do 

pekoe 

200 

29 

113 

G 

148 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

27 

114 

G 

150 

2 

do 

dust 

3)6 

13 

115 

A F 

152 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

12u 

13 

116 

Middleton 

154 

22  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1320 

58 

117 

Do 

156 

7 

ch 

pekoe 

700 

41 

118 

L P G 

158 

9 

do 

sou 

9U0 

23 

119 

O O 

160 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1500 

52 

120 

Do 

162 

3 

do 

pel  oe 

270 

36 

121 

Do 

164 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

810 

33 

122 

Do 

166 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

19 

123  St.  Leonard’s  168 

2 

do 

sou 

200 

20 

125 

Do 

172 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

14 

126 

Opagalla 

174 

5 

do 

red  leaf 

497 

10 

127 

D A 

176 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

648 

43 

128 

Do 

178 

4 

do 

pekoe 

400 

23 

129 

Huouga'.la 

ISO 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

52  < 

46 

130 

Do 

382 

6 

do 

pekoe 

600 

30 

131 

Do 

184 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

23 

132 

Do 

186 

1 

do 

mixed 

100 

16 

133 

Nugagalla 

188 

15  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

750 

65 

134 

Do 

190 

41 

do 

pekoe 

2050 

44 

135 

Do 

192 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

28 

136 

Do 

191 

3 

do 

dust 

210 

21 

59 

C,  in  estate 
mark  240 

29  lit- eh 

bro  pek 

1682 

45 

60 

Do 

242 

16 

ch 

pekoe 

1440 

29 

161 

Do 

244 

16 

do 

pek  sou) 

1504 

26 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

JNo 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

162 

Panal- 

kande 

246 

3 

hf-ch  pekoe 

132 

27 

163 

Do 

248 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

23 

164 

Do 

250 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

150 

10 

165 

Meriskettia252 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

158 

19 

166 

Do 

254 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

45 

167 

Do 

258 

4 

do 

pek  fans 

280 

22 

168 

B,  in  estate 

mark 

258 

40 

do 

bro  pek 

241  i 

44 

169 

Do 

260 

14 

do 

pekoe 

670 

32 

170 

Do 

262 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

729 

27 

171 

Do 

264 

27 

do 

dust 

2427 

IS 

172 

B Y 

266 

49 

do 

bro  pek 

2959 

35 

173 

Do 

268 

22 

do 

pekoe 

1087 

27 

174 

B B 

270 

13 

ch 

pek  sou 

975 

13  bid 

175 

Do 

272 

2 

do 

pek  fans 

200 

13  bid 

176 

Doomo 

274 

12 

do 

bor  pek 

1380 

56 

177 

Do 

276 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

42 

178 

Do 

278 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1400 

33 

179 

Do 

280 

3 

do 

dust 

240 

17 

180 

Torwood 

282 

15 

do 

sou 

1500 

20 

181 

B G,  in 

estate 

mark 

284 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1344 

38 

182 

„ 

286 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1900 

24  bid 

183 

,, 

288 

27 

do 

pek  sou 

2700 

18  bid 

184 

,t 

290 

3 

do 

dust 

450 

13 

185 

292 

7 

do 

faDs 

910 

17 

186 

„ 

294 

6 

do 

congou 

570 

18 

187 

„ 

296 

6 

do 

unas 

600 

28 

188 

Beverley 

298 

22  bf-eh 

pen  sou 

1540 

21 

189 

Daphne 

300 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

200 

11 

190 

,, 

302 

1 

ch 

dust 

130 

9 

191 

D C 

304 

7 

do 

sou 

700 

16 

192 

306 

8 

do 

1 hf-ok 

dust 

972 

14  bid 

193 

„ 

308 

2 

ch 

red  leaf 

200 

11 

194 

Palawatte  310 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

835 

42 

195 

,, 

312 

5 

do 

pekoe 

525 

28 

196 

,, 

314 

do 

pek  sou 

705 

24 

197 

316 

4 

do 

sou 

370 

18 

198 

B,  in  estate 

mark 

318 

9S  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

5S90 

48 

199 

,, 

320 

36 

do 

pekoe 

1828 

36 

200 

Havilland 

322 

43 

do 

pek  sou 

2412 

28 

201 

324 

80 

do 

bro  pek 

4400 

51 

202 

,, 

326 

83 

do 

pekoe 

4150 

36 

203 

„ 

328 

87 

do 

pek  sou 

3915 

27 

204 

330 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

50 

13 

205 

332 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

14 

206 

Beaumont 

334 

19 

ch 

bro  pek 

1995 

56 

207 

336 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1455 

32  bid 

Messrs.  Somebville  & 

Oo.  put  up  fo 

r sale 

at  the 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  27th  July 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (40,382  lb.),  which  6old 
as  under- — 


Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs,  Description.  Weight 


No 

No 

lb. 

0. 

1 

C A,  in 

estate 

mark 

25 

17 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

1105 

27 

2 

Do 

26 

7 

do 

bro  mix 

455 

19 

3 

Do 

27 

4 

do 

red  leaf 

256 

17 

4 

Do 

28 

13 

do 

dust 

b84 

18 

5 

Digana- 

kelle 

29 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

715 

47 

6 

Do 

30 

8 

do 

pekoe 

40b 

37 

7 

Do 

31 

34 

do 

pek  sou 

1700 

28 

8 

Do 

32 

3 

do 

dust 

240 

17 

9 

Do 

33 

8 

do 

fans 

440 

24 

10 

Do 

34 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

110 

17 

11 

T,  in  estate 

mark 

35 

12 

ch 

unas 

1200 

23 

12 

Do 

36 

2 

do 

fans 

200 

21 

13 

Do 

37 

4 

do 

dust 

560 

17 

14 

Coodagama  38 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

48  bid 

15 

Do 

39 

5 

do 

pekoe 

450 

30  bid 

16 

Do 

40 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

595 

25  bid 

17 

Do 

41 

1 

bf-ch 

dust 

65 

10 

18 

M K,  in 

estate 

mark 

42 

7 

ch 

bro  pek 

700 

38 

19 

Do 

43 

8 

do 

pekoe 

800 

23  bid 

20 

Do 

44 

12 

do 

oongou 

1151 

16 

21 

Do 

45 

3 

do 

fans 

330 

17 

22 

Do 

46 

8 

do 

red  leaf 

880 

7 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs, 

Description 

Weight 

No 

No 

lb. 

C. 

23 

Forest  Hill 

47 

18 

ch 

bro  pek 

1980 

59 

24 

Do 

48 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1700 

37 

25 

Do 

49 

2 

do 

dust 

260 

19 

26 

Do 

50 

1 

do 

congou 

100 

17 

27 

G 

51 

11 

do 

bro  mix 

1430 

5 bid 

28 

Depedene 

52 

11 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

550 

43 

29 

Do 

53 

15 

do 

pekoe 

750 

29  bid 

30 

Do 

54 

20 

do 

sou 

1000 

26 

■31 

H D 

55 

15 

do 

bro  sou 

750 

18  bid 

32 

R U 

56 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

330 

41 

33 

Do 

57 

16 

do 

pekoe 

720 

24 

31 

Do 

58 

4 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

345 

22  bid 

35 

R V K 

60 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

350 

36 

36 

Do 

61 

3 

do 

pekoe 

150 

23 

37 

Do 

62 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

16 

38 

V G T 

63 

42 

do 

pek  sou 

2100 

20  bid 

39 

DB  G 

[64 

4 

ch 

pek  sou 

400 

24 

40 

Do 

65 

2 

do 

sou 

210 

22 

41 

Do 

66 

3 

do 

fans 

315 

24 

42 

Do 

67 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

330 

20 

43 

Do 

68 

1 

do 

mixed 

100 

16 

44 

Do 

69 

1 

do 

unas 

80 

34 

45 

Do 

70 

6 

hf-ch 

dust 

480 

16 

46 

Horagalla 

71 

10 

do 

bro  or  pek 

597 

63  bid 

47 

Knutsford 

72 

3 

do 

bro  or  pek 

186 

57 

48 

Do 

73 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

196 

45 

49 

Do 

74 

21 

do 

pekoe 

646 

29 

50 

Do 

75 

3 

do 

urns 

183 

26 

51 

Do 

76 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

52 

17 

52- 

Do 

77 

1 

do 

fans 

71 

14 

57 

B G 

82 

4 

do 

red  leaf 

420 

12 

58 

Scar- 

borough 

83 

3 hf-ch 

dust 

120 

25 

59 

Do 

84 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

177 

18 

60 

IN  G,  in 

estate 

mark 

85 

1 

ch 

bro  mix 

100 

16 

fil 

Do 

86 

2 

do 

dust 

220 

16  bid 

62 

Ingeriya 

87 

3 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

165 

47 

63 

Do 

88 

6 

do 

pekoe 

300 

28 

64 

Do 

89 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

384 

24 

65 

Do 

90 

4 

do 

uuas 

200 

20 

66 

Do 

91 

4 

do 

congou 

192 

17 

67 

Do 

92 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

120 

17 

68 

Do 

93 

3 

do 

mixed 

165 

17 

69 

P G 

94 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1120 

29 

70 

B,  in  estate 

mark 

95 

3 

lif-ch 

unas 

117 

18 

71 

Do 

96 

1 

do 

dust 

44 

14 

72 

K 

97 

2 

do 

unas 

84 

15 

73 

G A 

98 

2 

ch 

1 hf-ch 

fans 

300 

28 

74 

Do 

99 

1 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

red  leaf 

145 

15 

75 

Do 

100 

3 

do 

dust 

240 

21 

76 

Do 

1 

1 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

congou 

127 

17 

77 

Divagama 

2 

4 

ch 

bro  pek 

344 

40  bid 

78 

Do 

3 

5 

do 

pekoe 

421 

25  bid 

79 

Do 

4 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

377 

23 

80 

Do 

5 

1 

do 

mix 

100 

14  bid 

81 

Do 

6 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

15  bid 

82 

A 

7 

3 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

122 

22 

83 

A 

8 

1 

ch 

1 hf-ch 

unas 

178 

22 

84 

A 

9 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

140 

12 

85 

A 

10 

1 

Ch 

red  leaf 

103 

8 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  tor  sale  at  the 
Chamber  ofOommerce  Sale-room  on  the  27th  July  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (47,590  lb.),  which  sold  as 


under  *. — 
Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description  Weight 

No. 

l 

Citrus 

No, 

1 

9 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

lb. 

M0 

c. 

41  bid 

2 

Do 

3 

25 

do 

pekoe 

1375 

27  bid 

3 

Do 

5 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

550 

23 

4 

Do 

7 

5 

do 

bro  mix 

268 

22 

5 

Do 

8 

4 

do 

congou 

200 

16 

6 

Do 

9 

6 

do 

fans 

420 

20 

7 

Do 

10 

i 

do 

red  leaf 

50 

9 

8 

Warwick 

11 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

1300 

58  bid 

9 

Do 

13 

41 

do 

pekoe 

1845 

37  bid 

10 

Do 

15 

2 

do 

dust 

140 

16 

:ii 

Do 

16 

1 

do 

congou 

45 

14 

Lot  Mark 
No 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description 

Weigh! 

lb. 

C. 

12 

M 

17 

14  hf-ch 

pekoe 

625 

23 

13 

M 

19 

3 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

129 

16 

14 

D 

20 

2 

ch 

dust 

300 

20 

15 

D 

21 

3 

do 

congou 

300 

25 

16 

P A 

22 

2 

do 

sou 

190 

16 

17 

Norton 

23 

12  hf-ch 

dust 

720 

23 

18 

Do 

24 

6 

do 

congou 

300 

18 

19 

Nahalma 

25 

58 

do 

bro  pek 

3190 

51  bid 

20 

Do 

27 

54 

ch 

pekoe 

5400 

33  bid 

21 

Do 

29 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

24 

22 

AGO 

31 

3 

do 

80U 

270 

17 

23 

Do 

32 

10 

do 

pek  fans 

700 

22 

24 

Do 

33 

10 

do 

dust 

700 

17 

25 

XXX 

34 

19 

do 

congou 

1615 

16 

26 

M L C 

35 

76 

ht-ch 

pek  sou 

3800 

25 

27 

Do 

37 

2 

do 

SOU 

90 

12 

28 

Do 

38 

7 

do 

dust 

490 

22 

29 

K 

39 

9 

do 

pekoe 

405 

23 

30 

K 

41 

19 

do 

bro  tea 

855 

11 

31 

K 

42 

21 

do 

dust 

1470 

13 

32 

K 

44 

8 

do 

pek  dust 

600 

14 

33 

K 

46 

4 

do 

congou 

200 

15 

34 

N A 

47 

13 

do 

bro  nek 

780 

32  bid 

35 

Do 

49 

11 

do 

pekoe 

476 

22  bid 

36 

Do 

51 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

245 

20 

37 

Etoluwa 

52 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

24 

38 

Do 

54 

5 

ch 

bro  mix 

500 

19 

39 

Do 

55 

3 

do 

pekoe 

300 

30 

49 

B 

69 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

48 

12 

50 

Nahalma 

70 

62 

do 

bro  pek 

3534 

52  bid 

51 

Do 

72 

54 

eh 

pekoe 

5400 

37 

52 

Do 

74 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

25 

53 

Do 

76 

4 

do 

congou 

400 

18 

54 

Do 

77 

1 

do 

dust 

75 

17 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  July  8th,  1892. 

Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mineiog  Lane  up  to  Sih  July:  — 

Ex  “Ameer” — Morar,  5c  lb  113s  6d. 

Ex ‘-City  of  Cambridge”— Kiilarney,  lo  lb  97s  6d. 
Ex  “Legislator” — Braemore.  lb  108s. 

Ex  “Golconda” — TKS,  lb  104s. 


CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


( From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  July  8th,  1892. 

Ex  “Oanfa” — Palli,  13b  69s;  3b  90s;  2b  83s. 

Ex  “Oopack” — Palli,  40b  55s;  2b54s6d. 

Ex  “Orotava” — Beredewelle,  5b  195s;  lb  55s- 
Ex“Keemun’' — R,  5b  57s  6d. 

Ex  “Gaekwar” — Glepalpin,  12b  90s;  2b  90s;  lb  80s. 


CEYLON  CARDAMOM  SALES  IN 
LONDON. 


( From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  July  8th.  1892. 

Ex  “Gaekwar”— (3034),  2c  Is  7d;  3c  Is  6d. 

Ex  “Ameer” — Ellagalla,  lc  Is  3d;  lb  Is  5d. 

Ex  “Peshawar” — (CMS),  4o  Is  5d. 

Ex  “Assaye” — Tyrills,2o  la  lOd. 

Ex  “Orestes” — Mysore,  lc  Is  3d;  4o  2s  3d;  lo  Is  3d. 
Ex  “Rosetta” — 3c  Is  3d;  lc  la  4d;  lc  Is  5d;  lc  Is  Id; 
5c  la  4d. 


CEYLON  OBSERVER  ” PRESS,  COLOMBO, 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES 


NO.  16.] 


Colombo,  June  27,  1892. 


{ 


Pbice  : — 12g  cents  each  ; 3 copies 
30  cents  ; 6 copies  £ rupee 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Messes.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  15th  June 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (173,611  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under  — 


Lot  Mark 
No. 

Box  Pkgs. 
No. 

Description 

Weight 

lb. 

c. 

1 

N 

416 

13 

oh 

dust 

1950 

25 

2 

N 

418 

9 

do 

uras 

810 

30 

3 

Midlothian 

420 

35  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2100 

53 

4 

Do 

422 

37 

oh 

pekoe 

3330 

41 

5 

Kirindi 

424 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1176 

61 

6 

Do 

426 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1530 

37 

7 

Do 

428 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

1045 

31 

8 

Do 

430 

3 

hf-ch 

dust 

210 

23 

9 

Do 

432 

2 

do 

CODgOU 

110 

19 

10 

Do 

434 

1 

do 

fans 

50 

24 

11 

12 

Do 

Kanan- 

436 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

80 

10 

13 

gama 

438 

12 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1320 

46 

Do 

440 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1365 

44 

14 

Do 

442 

23 

do 

pekoe 

2300 

34 

15 

16 

M P 

St.  Cathe- 

444 

1 

do 

bro  pek sou 

103 

10 

17 

rine 

446 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

630 

42 

Do 

448 

5 

do 

pekoe 

425 

32 

8 

Do 

450 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

28 

19 

Do 

452 

1 

do 

pek  fan 

100 

17 

20 

Do 

454 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

95 

10 

21 

Deniyaya 

456 

8 

do 

bro  pekj 

830 

46 

22 

Do 

458 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1400 

34 

23 

Do 

460 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

800 

28 

24 

Do 

462 

3 

do 

sou 

265 

18 

25 

Do 

464 

3 

do 

fans 

360 

18 

26 

27 

W T 
Mousa- 

466 

23 

do 

pekoe 

1150 

21  bid 

28 

kelle 

468 

37 

do 

bro  pek 

3145 

63 

Do 

470 

34 

do 

pekoe 

3400 

44 

29 

P 

472 

2 

do 

dust 

295 

14 

30 

Mahatenne 

474 

18  hf-ch 

or  pek 

1080 

53 

31 

Do 

476 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

420 

47 

32 

DO 

478 

25 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

35  bid 

33 

Do 

480 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

29 

34 

35 

M P 
Court 

482 

5 

ch 

fans 

750 

12 

36 

lodge 

484 

36  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2160 

1 

Do 

486 

28 

do 

pekoe 

1484 

57 

37 

Do 

488 

30 

do 

pek  sou 

1560 

39 

38 

Do 

490 

2 

do 

sou 

104 

28 

39 

Nahaveena 

492 

55 

do 

bro pek 

2750 

53 

40 

Do 

494 

25 

do 

pekoe 

1250 

39 

41 

Do 

496 

44 

do 

pek  sou 

2200 

34 

42 

Do 

498 

3 

do 

dust 

252 

18 

43 

SK 

500 

6 

do 

dust 

480 

25 

44 

Do 

502 

11 

do 

congou 

606 

25 

45 

Do 

504 

9 

do 

fans 

630 

34 

46 

G 

506 

3 

ch 

pek  sou 

300 

17 

47 

48 

G 

N,  in  estate 

508 

3 

do 

congou 

300 

15 

mark 

510 

11  hf-ch 

dust 

825 

24 

49 

Craighead 

512 

39 

ch 

bro  pek 

3900 

62 

50 

Do 

514 

51 

do 

pekoe 

5100 

39 

51 

Do 

516 

24 

do 

pek  sou 

2400 

33 

62 

M V 

518 

2 

do 

fans 

300 

16 

53 

Do 

520 

2 

do 

congou 

190 

16 

54 

Do 

522 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

191 

11 

55 

56 

Tellisagalla 

Wedde- 

524 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

20 

57 

godde 

526 

2 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

100 

50 

Do 

528 

3 

do 

pekoe 

150 

29 

58 

Debatgama 

530 

1 

ch 

congou 

90 

14 

59 

Do 

532 

1 

do 

fane 

no 

14 

60 

Do 

534 

1 

do 

dust 

120 

14 

61 

Kelburoe 

536 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

200 

48 

62 

St.  Heliers 

538 

52  hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

2340 

53 

63 

Do 

540 

23 

ch 

pekoe 

2300 

39 

64 

65 

Do 

C,  iu  estate 

542 

34 

do 

pek  sou 

3100 

32 

66 

mark 

544 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

2400 

45 

Do 

546 

24 

do 

pekoe 

2160 

34 

67 

Do 

548 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1260 

28 

68 

Do 

550 

1 

do 

dust 

100 

15 

69 

Do 

652 

4 

do 

pek  fan 

400 

21 

Lot  Mark 

Box  Pkge. 

Description  Weight 

No 

No 

lb. 

0. 

70 

L 

554 

26 

do 

sou 

2080 

22 

71 

Wewesse 

556 

52  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2600 

61 

72 

Do 

558 

35 

do 

pekoe 

1750 

45 

73 

Do 

560 

37 

do 

pek  sou 

1850 

35 

74 

Claremont 

562 

10 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1112 

53 

75 

Do 

564 

8 

ch 

pekoe 

715 

32 

76 

Do 

566 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

68 

14 

77 

G N 

568 

13 

ch 

bro  mix 

1235 

21 

79 

Dunkeld, 

B & H 

572 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

2530 

67 

80 

Do 

574 

37  hf-cli 

or  pek 

1850 

55 

81 

Do 

576 

18 

ch 

pekoe 

1716 

37 

82 

DO 

578 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

765 

36 

83 

Do 

580 

18  hf-ch 

dust 

1530 

24 

84 

1 V 

582 

5 

ch 

bro  tea 

475 

14 

91 

Castlereagh  596 

20 

do 

bro  or  pok 

1400 

70  bid 

92 

Do 

598 

43 

do 

pekoe 

4300 

48  bid 

93 

Yataderia 

600 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

2860 

45  bid 

94 

Do 

602 

15 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1650 

51  bid 

95 

Do 

604 

36 

do 

pekce 

3780 

34 

96 

Do 

606 

14 

do 

pk  sou 

1330 

32 

97 

M 

608 

10 

do 

bro  tea 

1000 

13 

98 

Becherton 

610 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

1400 

55 

99 

Do 

612 

26 

do 

pekoe 

2600 

33  bid 

100 

C,  in  estate 

mark 

614 

6 

do 

bro  tea 

6000 

20 

101 

Kirimettia  616 

8 

do 

bro  tea 

832 

25 

102 

Do 

618 

10 

do 

bro  mix 

1C40 

26 

103 

L,  in  estate 

mark 

620 

7 

do 

bro  tea 

700 

18 

104 

MC 

622 

7 

do 

congou 

700 

19 

105 

Do 

624 

4 

do 

dust 

540 

19 

106 

N W D 

626 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

185 

46 

107 

Do 

628 

3 

do 

pekoe 

267 

il 

108 

S SS 

630 

15 

ch 

dust 

2250 

21 

109 

Do 

632 

2 

do 

congou 

250 

21 

110 

K A 

634 

20  hf-ch 

pekoe 

1000 

26 

111 

Killin 

636 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

1050 

45 

112 

Do 

638 

23 

do 

pekoe 

1150 

32 

113 

Do 

640 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

29 

114 

Do 

642 

2 

do 

dust 

120 

15 

115 

Waitalawa  644 

27 

do 

bro  pek 

1350 

47 

116 

Do 

646 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1000 

32 

117 

Do 

648 

1 

do 

pek sou 

45 

25 

118 

Do 

650 

1 

do 

dust 

65 

14 

119 

S,  in  estate 

mark 

652 

15 

ch 

pek  sou 

1500 

25  bid 

120 

Do 

654 

12 

do 

bro  tea 

1440 

14 

121 

Ancoombra  656 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

14 

122 

B&  D 

658 

2 

do 

dust 

294 

22 

123 

Do 

660 

2 

do 

dust 

302 

22 

124 

Atherfield 

662 

11 

do 

son 

1100 

26 

125 

Do 

661 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

400 

13 

126 

Do 

666 

4 

do 

dust 

560 

14 

127 

Deaeulla 

668 

22  hf-ch 

pekoe 

1320 

39  bid 

128  Harangalla 

670 

3 

ch 

bro  pek  No.  1 

270 

52 

129 

Do 

672 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

2070 

50 

130 

Do 

674 

22 

do 

pekoe 

1870 

34 

131 

Do 

676 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1350 

29 

132 

O— C 

678 

3 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

152 

28 

133 

Do 

680 

7 

do 

pekoe 

306 

23 

134 

Do 

682 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

176 

19 

135 

Do 

684 

1 

ch 

1 hf-ch 

unas 

90 

16 

136 

Do 

686 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

64 

8 

137 

DMA 

688 

4 

do 

1 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

430 

40 

138 

O U G 

690 

6 

do 

dust 

420 

14 

139 

H 

692 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

530 

26  bid 

140 

D 

694 

11 

ch 

pekoe 

1100 

21  bid 

141 

Ugieside 

696 

2 

do 

dust 

260 

18 

112 

Do 

698 

1 

do 

congou 

100 

18 

143 

Do 

700 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

90 

23 

144 

H & H 

702 

5 

do 

bro  mix 

475 

18 

145 

Polata- 

gama 

704 

40  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2400 

40 

146 

Do 

706 

89 

do 

pekoe 

4150 

27  bid 

147 

Do 

708 

61 

do 

pek  sou 

3050 

25 

148 

Caledonia 

710 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

44 

149 

Do 

712 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1140 

32 

150 

Do 

714 

1 hf-ch 

bro  tea 

55 

12 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkge. 

Description  Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

C. 

151 

Ellan- 

gowan 

716 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

43 

1S2 

Do 

718 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1140 

32 

153 

Do 

720 

1 

do 

sou 

55 

17 

154 

Do 

722 

1 lif -eh 

bro  tea 

55 

12 

155 

K 

724 

7 

ch 

2 hf-oh 

pekoe  No.  1 

710 

30 

156 

K 

726 

7 

ch 

pekoe  „ 2 

600 

26 

157 

K 

728 

1 

do 

3 hf-eh 

pek fans 

362 

21 

158 

Bandara- 

polla 

730 

20 

ch 

bro  pek 

2000 

51 

159 

Do 

732 

32 

do 

pekoe 

3200 

36 

160 

Do 

734 

17 

do 

pek sou 

1700 

30 

161 

Do 

736 

2 

do 

dust 

280 

19 

162 

D.  in  estate 

mark 

738 

1 

do 

dust 

112 

13 

163 

N.  in  estate 

mark 

740 

1 hf-ch 

pek  dust 

104 

15 

164 

K.  in  estate 

mark 

742 

2 

ch 

pek  dus6 

200 

15 

165 

L.  in  estate 

mark 

744 

1 hf-ch 

pek  dust 

88 

14 

166 

M.  in  estate 

mark 

746 

1 

ch 

pek  du9t 

96 

14 

167 

E.  in  estate 

mark 

748 

4 

do 

dust 

458 

14 

168 

S,  in  estate 

mark 

750 

1 

do 

fans 

142 

15 

169 

R.  in  estate 

mark 

752 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

130 

14 

170 

P in  estate 

mark 

764 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

200 

14 

171 

T.  in  estate 

mark 

756 

2 hf-ch 

pek  dust 

174 

14 

172 

H.  in  estate 

mark 

758 

6 

ch 

pek  dust 

688 

16 

173 

Agar's 

Land 

760 

8 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

360 

31 

174 

Do 

762 

8 

do 

sou 

360 

26 

175 

Chicago 

764 

1 

ch 

pek  sou 

100 

20 

176 

Do 

766 

1 

do 

dust 

145 

15 

177 

T D W 

768 

13 

ch 

bro  mix 

1300 

13 

178 

WAT 

770 

12 

do 

or  pek 

1260 

46  bid 

779 

Do 

772 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1710 

out 

ISO 

Do 

774 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

190 

29 

181 

Do 

776 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

no 

10 

182 

Melrose 

778 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1210 

30  bid 

183 

Horagas- 

kelle 

780 

3 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

174 

35 

184 

Do 

782 

4 

do 

pekoe 

232 

25 

165 

Do 

784 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

636 

24 

186 

Do 

786 

1 

do 

congou 

50 

16 

187 

Do 

788 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

162 

12 

158 

F.  in  estate 

mark 

790 

16 

ch 

pek  fan 

2000 

23 

189 

W W 

792 

1 

do 

pekee 

60 

36 

190 

Do 

794 

1, 

do 

pek  sou 

85 

27 

191 

Lankapura, 

W 

796 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1600 

58  bid 

192 

F F 

798 

5 

do 

dust 

750 

23 

193 

Do 

800 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

300 

12 

194 

Pate  Rajah  802 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

570 

40 

195 

Do 

804 

6 

do 

pekoe 

540 

29 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thomson  & Co.  put  up  for  Bale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  22ud  June 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (19,505  lb.),  which 
sold  as  uner  : — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight. 

No 

No. 

lb. 

C. 

l 

VE 

1 

4 

ch 

bro  pek 

400 

39 

2 

Do 

2 

5 

do 

pekoe 

450 

27 

3 

Do 

4 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

180 

20 

4 

Do 

5 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

15 

6 

Comillah 

6 

5 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

275 

38 

6 

Do 

7 

5 

do 

pekoe 

250 

28 

7 

Do 

8 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

23 

8 

Do 

9 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

15 

9 

A K A C, 

1 

in  estate 

mark 

10 

40 

do 

or  pek 

2000 

42 

10 

Do 

12 

29 

do 

bro  pek 

1450 

48  bid 

11 

Do 

14 

47 

do 

pekoe 

2350 

30  bid 

12 

Do 

16 

16 

do 

tou 

800 

24 

13 

Do 

18 

3 

do 

dust 

240 

23 

14 

Nahalma 

19 

3 

ch 

congou 

300 

20 

15 

Do 

20 

1 

do 

dust 

75 

15 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

PkgB. 

Description. 

Weight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

0. 

16 

'SGK 

21 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

640 

22 

17 

Do 

23 

1 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

son 

115 

15 

18 

Do 

24 

1 

ch 

dust 

70 

14 

19 

New  Corn- 

wall 

25 

8 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

400 

51  bid 

20 

Do 

26 

11 

do 

pekoe 

495 

32  bid 

21 

Do 

28 

1 

do 

congou 

45 

21 

22 

Do 

29 

1 

do 

dust 

60 

15 

23 

K 

30 

15 

ch 

bro  pek 

1500 

48  bid 

21 

K 

32 

24 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

31 

25 

K 

34 

36 

do 

pek  sou 

3060 

26 

26 

K 

36 

2 

do 

sou 

180 

16 

27 

K 

37 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

17 

Messrs.  Fobbes  & Waxkeb  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  22nd  June 
the  under  mentioned  lots  of  Tea  (231,367  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under  : — 


Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs, 

'Description 

Weight 

No. 

No 

lb. 

C. 

1 

S E.  in 

estate 

mark 

806 

3 

ch 

bro  tea 

300 

18 

2 

Do 

808 

13  hf-oh 

dust 

1040 

15 

3 

HalpateDne  810 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

677 

38 

4 

Do 

812 

4 

do 

pekoe 

415 

28 

5 

Do 

814 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

803 

24 

6 

Do 

816 

5 

do 

sou 

483 

16 

7 

Do 

818 

3 

do 

fans 

433 

10 

8 

Freds  Ruhe 

820 

11  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

550 

42 

9 

Do 

822 

18 

do 

pekoe 

900 

32 

10 

Do 

824 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

750 

24 

11 

W A 

826 

24 

do 

unas 

1200 

26 

12 

Do 

828 

2 

do 

du  st 

128 

14 

13 

Do 

830 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

150 

18 

14 

S V 

832 

13 

do 

pekoe 

598 

28 

15 

Medde- 

39  bid 

tenne 

834 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1320 

16 

Do 

836 

18 

do 

pekoe  No,  1 

1620 

32  bid 

17 

Do 

838 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

75 

15 

18 

Harring- 

ton 

840 

35 

ch 

or)pek 

3500 

61 

19 

Do 

842 

21 

do 

pekoe 

2270 

44 

20 

Do 

844 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

33 

21 

Ardoch 

846 

14 

do 

bro  or  pek 

770 

69 

22 

Do 

848 

6 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

330 

67 

23 

Do 

850 

17 

ch 

pekoe 

1530 

49 

24 

Do 

852 

7 

do 

pek.sou 

665 

35 

25 

Do 

854 

3 

do 

fans 

210 

29 

26 

Do 

856 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

19 

27 

PDA 

858 

10 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

530 

32 

28 

Dunbar 

860 

26 

ch 

bro  pek 

2600 

69 

29 

Do 

862 

54 

do 

pekoe 

4860 

44  bid 

30 

Do 

864 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

630 

32 

31 

Do 

866 

5 

do 

dust 

750 

20 

32 

Langdale 

868 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

2600 

56 

33 

Do 

670 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1620 

36 

34 

Do 

872 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1350 

32 

35 

Do 

874 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

16 

36 

Cbesterford 

876 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

2000 

66 

37 

Do 

878 

IS 

do 

pekoe 

1520 

32 

38 

Do 

880 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1600 

24 

39 

Shrubs  Hill 

882 

59 

do 

bro  pek 

6195 

56  bid 

40 

Do 

884 

46 

do 

pekoe 

4600 

33  bid 

41 

Do 

886 

24 

do 

pek  sou 

2400 

29 

42 

Do 

888 

1 

do 

fans 

112 

15 

43 

B Gr,  in 

estate 

mark 

890 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

100 

27 

44 

Do 

892 

4 

do 

pekoe 

375 

24 

45 

Do 

894 

8 

do 

pek  dust 

1206 

19 

46 

U P Co.  L, 

in  estate 

mark  Campden 

Hill 

896 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

101 

32 

47 

D A 

£98 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

27 

48 

Caledonia 

900 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

1400 

50 

49 

Do 

2 

14 

do 

pekoe . 

1330 

32 

50 

Farnham 

4 

17  box 

bro  or  pek  No.  1 340 

75 

51 

Do 

6 

32  hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1600 

63 

52 

Do 

8 

66 

do 

pekoe 

2640 

43 

53 

Do 

10 

42 

do 

pek  sou 

1890 

34 

54 

Do 

12 

17 

do 

sou 

680 

26 

55 

Do 

14 

6 

do 

fans 

360 

29 

56 

Do 

16 

1 

do 

dust 

75 

1 

67 

Palamcotto, 

18 

4 

do 

dust 

348 

15 

58 

Do 

20 

2 

ch 

red  leaf 

200 

11 

59 

Theberton 

22 

17 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

850 

42 

60 

Do 

24 

14 

do 

pekoe 

700 

31 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot  Mark  Box 

Pkgs. 

Description 

Weight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

61 

OSD 

26 

9 do 

dust 

540 

27 

62 

Do 

28 

2 Ch 

red  leaf 

200 

13 

63 

Angroowella 

30 

2 hf-ch 

duet 

160 

23 

64 

Ederapolla 

32 

36  do 

bro  pek 

1800 

49 

6S 

Do 

34 

52  do 

bro  pek 

2600 

48 

66 

Do 

36 

27  ell 

pekoe 

2160 

29  bid 

67 

Do 

38 

22  do 

pek  sou 

1760 

27 

68 

Do 

40 

2 do 

fans 

180 

22 

69 

Do 

42 

3 hf-oh 

dust 

210 

16 

70 

N M,  in 

estate 

mark 

44 

1 oh 

red  leaf 

100 

16 

71 

Do 

46 

1 do 

St 

100 

11 

72 

Weoya 

48 

36  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2160 

47 

73 

Do 

50 

60  do 

pekoe 

3000 

34  bid 

74 

DO 

52 

37  do 

pek  sou 

1800 

28 

75 

Da 

54 

4 do 

pek  dust 

260 

18 

76 

Do 

56 

4 do 

congou 

200 

16 

77 

Pansalatenne  58 

5 oh 

congou 

500 

23 

78 

Do 

60 

3 hf-ch 

dust 

225 

16 

79 

B.in  estate 

95 

mark 

62 

1 ch 

pekoe 

27 

80 

Do 

64 

1 do 

pek  sou 

92 

22 

81 

B,  in  estate 

mark 

66 

5 do 

fans 

570 

10 

82 

Middleton 

68 

28  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1680 

55  bid 

83 

Do 

70 

16  ch 

pekoe 

1600 

45 

84 

Yataderia 

72 

26  do 

bro  pek 

2860 

44 

85 

Patiagama 

74 

11  do 

bro  pek 

1210 

69 

86 

Do 

76 

30  do 

pekoe 

3000 

41 

87 

Do 

78 

3 do 

pek  sou 

300 

25 

88 

Do 

80 

1 do 

dust 

150 

15 

89 

A K,  In  estate 

mark 

82 

4 do 

bro or  pek 

440 

41 

90 

Do 

84 

9 do 

pekoe 

810 

30  bid 

91 

Do 

86 

2 do 

pek  sou 

180 

24 

92 

Mahatenne 

88 

25  hf-ch 

pekoe 

1500 

30  bid 

93 

Becherton 

90 

26  ch 

pekoe 

2600 

29  bid 

94 

Park 

92 

27  do 

bro  pek 

3105 

55  bid 

95 

Do 

94 

19  do 

pekoe 

1965 

40  bid 

96 

Do 

96 

11  do 

do 

1210 

39  bid 

97 

Do 

98 

12  do 

pek  sou 

1260 

29  bid 

98 

Do 

100 

3 hf-ch 

dust 

240 

18 

99 

A P K 

102 

4 ch 

dust 

560 

16 

103 

Beausijour 

110 

12  ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

40  bid 

104 

Do 

112 

20  do 

pekoe 

1800 

25  bid 

105 

Carlaback 

114 

2 do 

dust 

340 

21 

106 

Do 

116 

2 do 

congou 

220 

24 

107 

Condegalla 

118 

1 do 

bro  pek  fans 

140 

23 

108 

Inguru- 

galla 

120 

4 do 

pek  sou 

360 

22 

108a  Do 

121 

1 do 

pek  sou 

180 

10 

109 

Labukellie 

122 

5 do 

bro  pek  fans 

700 

28 

110 

H,  in  estate 

mask 

124 

6 hf-ch 

dust 

540 

15 

111 

Do 

126 

4 do 

bro  mix 

320 

8 

112 

J H S,  in 

estate 

mark 

128 

7 oh 

or  pek 

735 

38 

113 

Do 

130 

8 do 

pekoe 

760 

29 

114 

Do 

132 

1 do 

pek  sou 

95 

24 

115 

B>  in  estate 

mark 

134 

4 do 

sou 

372 

19 

110 

Do 

136 

11  do 

dust 

1595 

18 

117 

VO 

138 

3 do 

bro  tea 

330 

23 

118 

Warwick 

140 

43  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2160 

55  bid 

119 

Do 

142 

62  do 

pekoe 

2790 

34  bid 

120 

Do 

144 

4 do 

dust 

240 

22 

121 

Do 

146 

2 do 

congou 

90 

24 

122 

Y ataderia 

148 

13  ch 

bro  or  pek 

1430 

57 

123 

Do 

150 

12  do 

bro  pek 

1320 

43 

124 

Do 

152 

13  do 

or  pek 

1365 

38 

125 

Do 

154 

32  do 

pekoe 

3360 

29 

126 

Do 

156 

2 do 

bro  tea 

220 

15 

127 

K— C 

158 

4 do 

bro  pek  sou 

500 

1» 

128 

Do 

160 

1 do 

pek  dust 

170 

16 

129 

D A 

162 

6 hf-ch 

sou 

300 

21 

130 

Do 

164 

7 do 

dust 

490 

15 

131 

Talagas- 

pek  sou 

990 

27 

wela 

166 

11  ch 

132 

Do 

168 

1 do 

fans 

130 

15 

133 

Do 

170 

1 do 

dust 

150 

14 

134 

Do 

172 

3 do 

sou 

290 

18 

136 

Esperanza 

174 

17  hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

932 

60 

136 

Do 

176  136  do 

pekoe 

5958 

34  bid 

137 

Pedro 

178 

15  ch 

bro  pek 

1350 

93 

138 

Do 

180 

17  do 

pekoe 

1300 

70 

139 

Do 

182 

28  do 

pek  sou 

1820 

50 

140 

Do 

184 

2 do 

dust 

240 

37 

141 

Ismale 

186 

2 hf-oh 

bro  |mix 

104 

20 

142 

Do 

188 

3 ch 

dust 

345 

15 

143 

PT  O 

190 

3 do 

bro  tea 

300 

11 

44 

Burnside 

192 

22  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

43  bid 

3 


Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs,  Description, 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

C. 

145 

Burnside 

194 

29 

do 

pekoe 

1450 

out 

146 

Traquair 

190 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

352 

35 

147 

Do 

198 

11 

do 

pekoe 

558 

26 

148 

Do 

200 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

508 

21 

149 

Do 

202 

1 

do 

congou 

48 

15 

150 

Bickarton 

204 

4 

ch 

sou 

360 

19 

159 

GO 

222 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

650 

46 

160 

Do 

124 

11 

do 

1 hf-oh 

pekoe 

1098 

27 

161 

N T,  in 

estate 

mark 

226 

7 

ch 

pek  sou 

525 

19 

162 

Do 

228 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

300 

8 

163 

Do 

330 

1 

do 

fans 

104 

13 

164 

Forest  Hill  232 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1093 

52 

165 

Do 

234 

7 

do 

pekoe 

606 

3o  bid 

166 

Do 

236 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

402 

27 

167 

Do 

238 

2 

do 

fans 

118 

22 

168 

Do 

240 

1 

do 

dust 

94 

18 

169 

Do 

242 

1 hf-oh 

bro  mix 

35 

18 

174 

W AT 

252 

9 

do 

or  pek 

945 

39  bid 

175 

Do 

254 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1330 

33 

176 

Do 

256 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

190 

25 

177 

Ellakande 

258 

25  hf-ch 

sou 

1000 

22 

178 

Do 

260 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

150 

20 

179 

Do 

262 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

15 

180 

Lankapura, 

W 

264 

21 

eh 

bro  pek 

2100 

61 

181 

Do 

266 

55 

do 

pekoe 

5225 

38  bid 

182 

Do 

268 

58 

do 

pek  sou 

5220 

30 

183 

Do 

270 

6 hf-ch 

pek  fans 

420 

26 

184 

G 

272 

9 

ch 

pek  sou 

900 

26 

185 

G 

274 

3 

do 

dust 

405 

16 

186 

Farm 

276 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1500 

50 

187 

Do 

278 

33 

do 

pekoe 

2640 

34 

188 

Do 

280 

35 

do 

pek  sou 

2800 

28 

189 

Do 

282 

2 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

180 

16 

190 

Do 

281 

2 

do 

dust 

380 

18 

191 

Lillawatte  286 

15 

do 

sou 

1200 

24 

192 

G T W 

288 

18  hf-ch 

dust 

1498 

14 

193 

Do 

290 

12 

do 

congou 

600 

16 

4 

200 

13 

194 

N 

292 

8 

ch 

8 hf-ch 

sou 

1200 

28 

195 

G V 

294 

13 

ch 

bro  mix 

1235 

17 

196 

Ancombra 

296 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2623 

31 

197 

B F B 

298 

2 hf-ch 

unas 

113 

19 

198 

Do 

300 

2 

do 

dust 

134 

15 

200 

Ca6kieben 

304 

38 

do 

flowery  pek 

3800 

56  bid. 

201 

Do 

306 

31 

do 

pekoe 

2945 

38  bid 

202 

Do 

308 

1 

do 

unas 

100 

33 

203 

Do 

310 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

130 

25 

204 

Bloomfield 

312 

32 

do 

flowery  pek 

3200 

out 

205 

Do 

314 

24 

do 

pekoe 

2400 

out 

206 

Do 

310 

2 

do 

pek  fans 

260 

25 

207 

B 

318 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1700 

36 

208 

W A 

320 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1760 

36 

209 

Penrhos 

322 

41  hf-ch 

or  pek 

1770 

47  bid 

no 

Do 

324 

41 

do 

pek  sou 

2011 

32 

211 

1GW 

320 

1 

do 

sou . 

55 

18 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  22ud  June  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  Tea  (84,882  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under : — 

Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs  Description.  Weight 
No.  No.  lb.  c. 


1 

Coslanda 

326 

8 

ch 

or  pek 

800 

39 

2 

Do 

328 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

20  bid 

3 

Do 

330 

1 

hf-ch 

duet 

74 

17 

4 

Madool- 

tenne 

331 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1260 

47 

5 

Do 

333 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

26 

6 

Mocha 

335 

30 

do 

bro  pek 

3300 

78 

7 

Do 

337 

27 

do 

pekoe 

2700 

55 

8 

Galcande- 

watte 

339 

38 

do 

bro  pek 

3800 

64 

9 

Do 

341 

57 

do 

pekoe 

5130 

37  bid 

10 

Do 

343 

24 

do 

pek  sou 

2160 

27 

11 

Nataakettia 

345 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

1000 

43 

12 

Do 

347 

21 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

20  bid 

13 

Do 

349 

8 

do 

sou 

720 

24 

11 

K N 

10 

12 

do 

bro  mix 

1440 

10 

15 

Overton 

12 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

1000 

62 

16 

Do 

14 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

31 

17 

Do 

16 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

70 

18 

18 

K W 

17 

7 

ch 

pekoe 

610 

26 

19 

Do 

19 

2 

hf-ch 

do 

100 

26 

20 

W— T 

20 

66 

ch 

bro  pek 

6600 

47  bid 

21 

Do 

22 

15 

ch 

pekoe 

1350 

41 

22 

Do 

24 

26 

do 

pekjsou 

2340 

32 

23 

Do 

26 

10 

do 

sou 

900 

29 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description.  Weight 

No.  No.  lb.  c. 


24 

W-T 

28 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

22 

25 

Kande- 

newera 

29 

29 

do 

bro  pek 

2900 

64 

26 

Do 

31 

50 

do 

pekoe 

5000 

35  bid 

27 

Do 

33 

30 

do 

pete  sou 

3000 

27 

28 

N 

35 

6 

do 

bro  mix 

600 

23 

29 

Lawrence 

37 

10 

do 

sou 

1200 

19 

30 

Sumtra  Valle  39 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1430 

58  bid 

31 

Mousagalla 

41 

6 

do 

pekoe 

600 

36  bid 

32 

Aldenia 

43 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1365 

37  bid 

33 

Eila 

45 

3 

do 

bro  or  pek 

336 

30  bid 

34 

Do 

46 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

1900 

36  bid 

35 

Do 

48 

23 

do 

pekoe 

2070 

24  bid 

36 

Do 

50 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1710 

23 

37 

Do 

52 

2 

do 

dust 

280 

15 

38 

J 

53 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

600 

19  bid 

39 

J 

55 

29 

do 

bro  tea 

2320 

8 

40 

Talagalla 

57 

33 

do 

bro  pek 

3465 

47 

41 

Do 

59 

13 

do 

or  pek 

1170 

36 

42 

Do 

61 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

2100 

46 

43 

PTE 

63 

4 hf-ch 

dust 

282 

15 

44 

A M H 

64 

15 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

1620 

29  bid 

45 

Hattangalla 

66 

18 

ch 

bro  pek 

1710 

51 

40 

Do 

68 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1260 

36 

47 

Do 

70 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

28 

48 

Agra  Ouvah 

72 

30  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1500 

67 

49 

Do 

74 

31 

do 

pekoe 

1395 

50 

50 

Do 

76 

27 

do 

pek  sou 

1215 

36 

51 

W H 

78 

20 

ch 

bro  mix 

1800 

10 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  22nd  June 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (86,679  lb.),  which  sold 


as  under  : — 


Lo! 

; Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No 

1 

G W 

No 

1 

’ 2 

ch 

bro  mix 

lb. 

180 

c. 

17 

2 

Do 

2 

1 

do 

dust 

120 

16 

3 

HPT 

3 

5 

do 

fans 

709 

14  bid 

4 

S 

4 

9 hf-ch 

bro  tea 

450 

18 

5 

S 

5 

8 

do 

dust 

640 

23 

6 

L 

6 

7 

do 

bro  tea 

357 

18 

7 

L 

7 

8 

do 

dust 

640 

22 

8 

W.  Tenne 

8 

9 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

450 

40  bid 

9 

Do 

9 

11 

do 

pekoe 

550 

28  bid 

10 

Do 

10 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

882 

24  bid 

11 

Do 

11 

1 

ch 

bro  mix 

63 

14 

12 

Kuruwitti 

12 

5 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

280 

48 

13 

Do 

13 

5 

do 

pekoe 

240 

32 

14 

Do 

14 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

506 

26  bid 

15 

Do 

15 

17 

do 

sou 

782 

22 

16 

Do 

16 

7 

do 

bro  mix 

350 

13 

17 

Do 

17 

3 

do 

dust 

210 

14 

18 

Morning- 

side 

18 

37 

do 

bro  pek 

2035 

45  bid 

19 

Do 

19 

15 

do 

pekoe 

825 

28 

20 

M 

20 

6 

ch 

bro  tea 

564 

8 

21 

Stockholm 

21 

22  hf-oh 

bro  pek 

1210 

62  bid 

22 

Do 

22 

32 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

50 

23 

Do 

23 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

1890 

33 

24 

Barra 

24 

15 

oh 

bro  pek 

1350 

39  bid 

25 

Do 

25 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1080 

28 

26 

Do 

26 

23 

do 

pek  sou 

2070 

21  bid 

27 

Hatduwa 

27 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

550 

40  bid 

28 

Do 

28 

4 

do 

pekoe 

440 

28  bid 

29 

Do 

29 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

660 

22 

30 

Do 

30 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

200  ) 

withd’n. 

31 

Do 

31 

1 

do 

dust 

130  J 

32 

Do 

32 

10 

do 

bro  tea 

1000 

18  bid 

33 

Depedene 

33 

Id  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

700 

39  bid 

34 

Do 

34 

17 

do 

pekoe 

850 

20  bid 

35 

Do 

35 

27 

do 

pek  sou 

1350 

18  bid 

38 

H D 

36 

42 

do 

bro  sou 

2100 

17  bid 

37 

Do 

37 

20 

do 

bro  mix 

1000 

13 

38 

SM 

38 

3 

ch 

fans 

420 

21 

39 

M L 

39 

3 hf-oh 

bro  tea 

150 

9 

40 

P G,  in 
estate 
mark 

40 

36 

ch 

pekoe 

3240 

28  bid 

41 

Do 

41 

24 

do 

pek  sou 

2040 

25 

42 

Coneygar 

42 

11 

hf-oh 

bro  or  pek 

640 

60 

43 

Do 

43 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

160 

62 

44 

Do 

44 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1080 

48 

45 

Do 

45 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

380 

35 

46 

Do 

46 

1 

do 

fans 

70 

25 

47 

Do 

47 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

21 

48 

P G,  in 
estate 
mark 

48 

37 

oh 

bro  or  pek 

3700 

45  bid 

49 

Do 

49 

23 

do 

pekoe 

2070 

30  bid 

50 

S B R 

50 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

1890 

38  bid 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No, 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

51 

S B B 

51 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1080 

27  bid 

52 

Do 

52 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1710 

21  bid 

63 

Do 

53 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

360 

9 

54 

Do 

54 

5 

do 

fans 

400 

14 

56 

Do 

55 

5 

do 

dust 

700 

18 

56 

B 

56 

7 

do 

bro  tea 

700 

8 bid 

57 

Wavaena 

57 

6 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

300 

46  bid 

58 

Do 

58 

15 

do 

pekoe 

525 

28  bid 

59 

Do 

59 

10 

ch 

pek  sou 

800 

23  bid 

60 

Do 

60 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

46 

15 

61 

Woodtkerpe  61 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

750 

47  bid 

62 

Do 

62 

31 

do 

pekoe 

1085 

2S  bid 

63 

Do 

63 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1440 

24  bid 

64 

Do 

64 

1 

do 

sou 

58 

18  bid 

65 

Do 

65 

3 

do 

dust 

195 

14  bid 

66 

Naseby 

66 

15 

do 

bor  pek 

750 

85 

67 

Do 

67 

10 

ch 

pekoe 

1120 

52  bid 

68 

Do 

68 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

225 

26 

69 

Hopewell 

69 

2 hf-ch 

sou 

86 

18 

70 

Do 

70 

2 

do 

dust 

150 

14 

71 

Do 

71 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

40 

8 

72 

T,  in  estate 

mark 

72 

27 

do 

bro  pek 

1566 

40  bid 

73 

P G,  in 

estate 

mark 

73 

20 

ch 

bro  or'pek 

2000 

42  bid 

74 

Do 

74 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1010 

25 

75 

Do 

75 

8 

do 

sou 

680 

20 

80 

B,  in  estate 

mark 

80 

3 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

150 

43 

81 

Do 

81 

5 

do 

pekoe 

250 

26  bid 

82 

Do 

82 

3 

do 

pke  sou 

150 

21  bid 

83 

W G 

83 

7 

ch 

sou 

665 

15 

84 

H J S 

84 

2 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

100 

52 

85 

Do 

85 

1 

ch 

pekoe 

100 

33 

86 

Do 

86 

14  hf-ch 

pek  sou 

700 

29 

87 

Do 

87 

2 

do 

dust 

100 

18 

88 

Hatdowa 

88 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

360 

43  bid 

89 

Do 

89 

2 

do 

pekoe 

240 

25  bid 

90 

Do 

90 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

1100 

23  bid 

91 

Do 

91 

G 

do 

bro  tea 

600 

18 

92 

Do 

92 

2 

do 

bro  sou 

200 

16 

93 

Do 

93 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

200 

13 

98 

B B B 

98 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

350 

18  bid 

99 

Do 

99 

4 

do 

pek  dust 

300 

15 

100 

Do 

100 

2 

do 

dust 

150 

10  bid 

101 

Do 

101 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

60 

8 bid 

102 

Ingiriya 

103 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

275 

46  bid 

103 

Do 

105 

9 

do 

pekoe 

450 

32 

104 

Do 

107 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

624 

28 

105 

Do 

109 

5 

do 

uDas 

240 

28 

106 

Do 

111 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

65 

34 

107 

Do 

113 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

58 

19 

108 

IN  G,  in 

estate 

mark 

115 

16 

ch 

pek  sou 

1440 

29  bid 

109 

Do 

117 

2 

do 

dust 

200 

16  bid 

110 

Do 

119 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

10  bid 

111 

Goonam- 

bil 

121 

23  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1680 

56 

112 

Do 

123 

37 

do 

pekoe 

2035 

40 

113 

Do 

125 

4 

do 

fans 

260 

27 

114 

Do 

127 

1 

ch 

dust 

100 

15 

115 

Galata 

129 

1 

do 

bre  tea 

84 

19 

116 

Do 

131 

3 hf-ch 

dust 

252 

17 

117 

Do 

133 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

82 

10 

118 

Koorooleo 

galla 

135 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

735 

41  bid 

119 

Do 

137 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

27  bid 

120 

Do 

139 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

360 

22  bid 

121 

Do 

141 

5 

do 

sou 

450 

16 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 

( From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  June  3rd,  1892. 
Marks  and  prioes  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Minoing  Lane  up  to  3rd  June: — 

Ex  “Avoca” — (A),  lb  91s;  lo  88s;  6c  85s  6d  3o  88s 
lo  89s;  lc  66s;  lc  It  70s;  lb  85s;  lb  70s. 


CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 

( From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  June  3rd,  1892. 
Ex  “Dictator” — London,  10b  50s  6d;  3b  46s  6d. 
Wariagalla,  lb  53s. 

Ex  “Chingwo” — (KA),  7b  80s  6d;  2b  73s  6d;  4b 
53s  6d, 


“ CEYLON  OBSERVER  ’’  PEESS,  COLOMBO, 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES 


NO.  17.] 


Colombo,  July  16,  1892. 


f Price  12$  cents  each  ; 3 copies 
| 30  cents ; 6 copies  J rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Messrs.'  Benham  & Bremneb  put 

up 

for  sale  at  the 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  22nd  June  the 

undermentioned 

lots  of  Tea  (3,620 

lb.),  which  sold 

as  under : — 

Lot  Mark 

Box  Pkgs. 

Description  Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 Baltalgalla  16 

10  ch 

fans 

1250 

15 

2 Do 

18 

3 do 

bro  mix 

270 

17 

3 Coodagalla 

. 20 

5 hf-ch 

fans 

250 

14 

4 Do 

22 

6 do 

dust 

360 

15 

5 Do 

24 

4 do 

bro  tea 

200 

12 

r 6 Elston 

26 

2 ch 

bro  mix 

200 

19 

7 Do 

23 

4 do 

congou 

400 

12 

8 Do 

30 

2 do 

bro  mix 

200 

19 

9 Do 

31 

1 do 

dust 

130 

15 

10  Do 

32 

1 do 

congou 

100 

17 

ia 

34 

20  hf-ch 

unas 

1200 

30  bid 

Messrs.  A. 

H. 

Thomson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 

Chamber  of 

Commerce  Sale-room  on 

the  29th  June 

the  undermentioned  lots 

of  Tea  (19.928  lb.). 

which 

sold  as  under  : — 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

: Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 A S C 

1 

5 hf-ch 

fans 

225 

26 

2 Do 

2 

5 do 

red  leaf 

225 

10 

3 Do 

3 

2 do 

pek  dust 

105 

15 

4 DEC 

4 

8 do 

fans 

400 

22 

5 Do 

5 

9 do 

red  leaf 

450 

11 

6 Do 

6 

2 do 

pek  uust 

120 

17 

7 C A W 

7 

5 do 

bro  pek 

250 

48 

8 Do 

8 

8 do 

yekoe 

400 

31 

9 Do 

9 

8 do 

pek  sou 

400 

24 

10  Do 

10 

1 do 

congou 

60 

18 

11  Do 

11 

2 do 

fans 

115 

21 

12  Do 

12 

1 do 

dust 

75 

15 

13  BUS 

13 

1 ch 

CODgOU 

100 

16 

14  Brae 

14 

10  hf-ch 

cougou 

460 

21 

16  K’gama 

17 

15  ch 

bro  pek 

1500 

47  bid 

18  Wiilesden 

20 

20  do 

1 hf-ch 

pekoe 

2225 

26 

19  A B 

22 

9 ch 

1 hf-ch 

unas 

950 

29  bid 

23  M LC 

27  ; 

104  do 

pek  sou 

5200 

25 

24  Do 

2ft 

7 do 

SOU 

350 

16 

25  Do 

30 

8 do 

red  leaf 

400 

11 

26  Do 

31 

12  do 

dust 

840 

15 

27  A e C 

33 

2 ch 

sou 

180 

12 

28  Do 

34 

8 do 

dust 

560 

21 

29  Do 

36 

10  do 

pek  fans 

700 

26 

30  Nahalma 

38 

3 do 

congou 

300 

22 

31  Do 

39 

1 do 

dust 

76 

14 

32  EDguru- 

kande 

40 

10  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

523 

31 

33  Do 

42 

15  do 

pekoe 

672 

20  bid 

34  Sumatra 

44 

2 do 

bro  pek 

120 

47 

35  Do 

45 

6 do 

or  pek 

300 

32 

36  Do 

46 

4 do 

pekoe 

200 

27 

37  Saldewatte 

47 

21  ch 

bro  pek 

2472 

51 

38  Do 

49 

22  do 

pekoe 

2190 

32 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  29th  June  the  un- 
dermentioned lots  of  Tea  (41,845  lb.),  which  sold 
*8  under  : — 


Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

TEN 

80 

2 

ch 

bro  mix 

200 

23 

2 

Crudeu 

81 

7 

do 

sou 

700 

21  bid 

3 

D E 

83 

31 

hf-ch 

bro  mix 

1860 

27 

4 

Mahagalla 

85 

58 

do 

or  pek 

■3480 

60 

5 

Do 

87 

44 

ch 

pekoe 

4400 

48 

6 

Do 

89 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1700 

29 

7 

Do 

101 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

90 

16 

8 

Albion 

102 

21 

ch 

bro  pek 

2205 

65 

9 

Do 

104 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1520 

48 

10 

Cruden 

106 

12 

do 

flowery  pek 

1200 

51 

11 

Do 

108 

9 

do 

pekoe 

900 

36 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

, Weight 

No 

. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

12 

G T 

110 

10 

ch 

sou 

1120 

24 

13 

Do 

112 

6 

hf-ch 

dust 

too 

20 

14 

Kande- 

newera 

113 

17 

ch 

bro  pek 

1700 

58 

15 

Do 

116 

30 

do 

pekoe 

3000 

37 

16 

Do 

117 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

28 

17 

N 

119 

5 

do 

bro  mix 

600 

26 

18 

Talagalla 

121 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

2100 

49 

19 

Do 

123 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1425 

32 

20 

Do 

125 

2 

do 

dust 

280 

16 

26 

AgraOuvah  134 

22 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

72 

27 

Do 

136 

23 

do 

pekoe 

1035 

55 

28 

Do 

138 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

41 

29 

Do 

140 

8 

do 

pek  sou  No. 

2 360 

31 

30 

A O 

142 

2 

do 

pek  fans 

no 

29 

31 

Do 

143 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

140 

17 

32 

C N 

144 

2 

ch 

dust 

280 

18 

33 

Do 

145 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

190 

12 

34 

H 

146 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

210 

23  bid 

35 

H 

147 

4 

do 

pekoe 

326 

20 

36 

H 

148 

3 

hf  ch 

pek  sou 

150 

18 

37 

H W 

149 

11 

do 

pek  dust 

885 

15 

38 

D M D 

150 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

1288 

43 

39 

Do 

152 

35 

do 

pekoe 

1750 

28 

40 

► 

Do 

154 

2 

do 

dust 

126 

22 

Messrs.  Somerville  & 

Oo.  put  up 

tor  sale  at  the 

Cha  mberof  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  29th  June 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (39,888  lb.),  which  6old 


aB  under: — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

W eight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

5 

Gona  Adika 

5 

8 

do 

dust 

560 

22 

6 

io 

6 

4 

do 

congou 

220 

22 

7 

Do 

7 

4 

do 

fans 

200 

24 

8 

Do 

6 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

270 

10 

9 

Allakolla 

9 

11  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

715 

48 

10 

Do 

10 

24 

ch 

pekoe 

2520 

38 

11 

Do 

11 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1800 

27  bid 

12 

Do 

12 

1 

do 

dust 

100 

19 

13 

Naseby 

13 

10 

do 

pekoe 

1120 

51  bid 

14 

K DGN  A 

14 

1 box 

bro  or  pek 

22 

60  bid 

15 

Do 

15  j 

5 bf-ch 

[ 1 box 

bro  pek 
bro  pek 

| 296 

50  ■ 

16 

Do 

16 

8 bf-ch 

pekoe 

384 

33 

17 

Do 

17 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

225 

25 

18 

Do 

18 

2 

do 

cougou 

86 

19 

19 

Do 

19 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

116 

19 

20 

Coodagama  20 

18 

ch 

bro  pek 

1800 

'47 

21 

Do 

21 

9 

do 

pekoe 

310 

31  bid 

22 

Do 

22 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

680 

22  bid 

23 

P G,  in 

estate 

mark 

23 

37 

do 

bro  or  pek 

3700 

50 

24 

Do 

24 

20 

do 

bro  or  pek 

2000 

50 

25 

Do 

25 

23 

do 

pekoe 

2070 

30 

26 

SW  J 

26 

1 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

58 

51 

27 

Do 

27 

3 

do 

pekoe 

143 

33 

28 

Do 

28 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

320 

25 

29 

Do 

29 

2 

do 

sou 

100 

22 

30 

Do 

30 

1 

do 

fans 

50 

29 

31 

Depedene 

31 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

700 

38  bid 

32 

Do 

32 

17 

do 

pekoe 

850 

27  bid 

33 

H 

33 

10 

ch 

bro  tea 

1000 

19 

34 

R A 

34 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

105 

out 

35 

Do 

35 

1 

do 

dust 

no 

out 

36 

Yahalatenne36 

14  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

700 

48  bid 

37 

Do 

37 

22 

do 

pekoe 

880 

34 

38 

Do 

38 

28 

do 

pek  sou 

1120 

26  bid 

39 

Do 

39 

1 

do 

dust 

78 

15 

40 

Y B 

40 

1 

ch 

sou 

130 

20 

41 

B 

41 

7 

bf-ch 

pek  sou 

350 

22 

42 

B 

42 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

60 

10 

43 

A 

43 

5 

do 

dust 

420 

17 

44 

A 

44 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

216 

17 

45 

A R 

45 

9 

ch 

CODgOU 

900 

18 

46 

Do 

46 

1 

do 

do 

85 

13 

47 

Do 

47 

2 

do 

faos 

180 

16  bid 

48 

Do 

48 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

90 

10 

49 

Do 

49 

1 

do 

do 

100 

10 

50 

Do 

50 

1 

do 

do 

110 

10 

51 

T N C 

51 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

210 

10 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


Lot  Mark  Box  Pkge.  Description  Weight 
No.  No.  lb.  c. 

62  Yahala- 


kelle 

52 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1400 

42  bid 

53 

Do 

53 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

32  bid 

54 

Do 

51 

19 

do 

pelt  sou 

1710 

21 

55 

Do 

55 

1 

do 

unas 

100 

20 

56 

Do 

56 

1 

do 

red  Uaf 

100 

10 

57 

Do 

57 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

15 

58 

M C P J,  in 

estate 

marls 

58 

1 

ch 

pekoe 

105 

25 

59 

Do 

59 

2 

do 

peit  sou 

211 

18 

60 

Do 

60 

1 

do 

bro  t-  a 

no 

12 

61 

Stockholm 

61 

22  bf-ch 

bro  pek 

1210 

6L  bid 

62 

Wavena 

62 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

SOO 

50 

63 

Do 

63 

15 

do 

pekoe 

f 25 

29  bid 

64 

Do 

61 

10 

ch 

pek  son 

800 

23  bid 

65 

Woodthrope  65 

15  bf-ch 

tro  pek 

750 

49 

66 

Do 

e6 

31 

do 

pekoe 

1085 

28  bid 

67 

HPT 

67 

5 

ch 

laus 

709 

13  bid 

68 

B,  in  estate 

mark 

68 

5 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

250 

26  bid 

69 

Do 

69 

3 

do 

pek  fcou 

150 

21  bid 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  lor  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  29th  June 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (142,345  lb,),  which  sold 


as  under  : — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs.  Description. 

Weight 

No 

1 

I, 

G 

No. 

328 

2 

ch 

unas 

lb. 

200 

c. 

19 

2 

G 

330 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

2C0 

10 

3 

Koltia- 

galla 

332 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

850 

35 

4 

Do 

334 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

25 

5 

Do 

336 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

21 

6 

P U Co.  Ltd,, 
estate 

mark  Camp- 
den  Hill  338 

7 

do 

pek  fauB 
pek  sou 

805 

21 

7 

M O 

340 

13  hf-ch 

650 

32 

8 

Do 

341 

18 

do 

dust 

1440 

24 

9 

Kanangama  344 

20 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

2300 

44 

10 

Do 

346 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

1995 

39 

11 

Do 

848 

38 

do 

pekoe 

3820 

28 

12 

A L,  in 
es<  ate 
mark 

350 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1710 

28 

13 

Bismark 

352 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

2090 

47 

14 

Do 

354 

25 

do 

pekee 

2500 

29 

15 

Do 

356 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1900 

24 

10 

Do 

368 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

22 

17 

St,  Helier’s 

360 

16  hf-eh 

bro  or  pek 

720 

47  bid 

18 

Do 

362 

9 

ch 

pekoe 

900 

32 

19 

Do 

364 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

26 

20 

Hakurugalla  366 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

12U0 

59 

21 

Do 

368 

24 

do 

pelioe 

2160 

30 

22 

Do 

370 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

270 

20 

23 

Do 

372 

2 hf-ch 

duet 

150 

16 

24 

Nugagalla 

374 

25 

do 

bro  pek 

1250 

60 

25 

Do 

376 

72 

do 

pet  oe 

3600 

38 

26 

Do 

378 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

25 

27 

Do 

380 

4 

do 

dust 

320 

21 

28 

Glenga- 

riffa 

382 

3 

ch 

bro  pek  sou 

225 

14 

29 

Walahan- 

duwa 

384 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

700 

56 

SO 

Do 

386 

10 

do 

pekoe 

950 

32 

31 

Do 

388 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

1100 

25 

32 

SPA 

390 

0 

do 

unas 

930 

23 

33 

Do 

392 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

300 

20 

34 

S P V 

394 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

230 

35 

35 

Do 

396 

2 

do 

pekoe 

190 

25 

36 

Do 

338 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

2u0 

20 

37 

Elfindale 

400 

21 

hf-ch 

fans 

1050 

15 

38 

Do 

402 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

440 

22 

39 

W W 

404 

1 

ch 

dust 

130 

20 

40 

P 

406 

4 

do 

dust 

600 

14 

41 

Maha  Uva 

408 

5 hf-ch 

duet 

400 

23 

42 

Do 

410 

2 

do 

80U 

125 

21 

43 

Ugieside 

412 

8 

ch 

bro  tea 

300 

25 

1L 

Do 

414 

2 

do 

dust 

210 

20 

45 

Do 

416 

1 

do 

congou 

82 

20 

48 

K,  in  estate 
mark  418 

6 

do 

dust 

660 

13 

47 

B B 

420 

5 

do 

dust 

750 

23 

48 

Iddagodda 

422 

6 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

480 

21 

49 

Do 

424 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

22 

;o 

Dunkeld 

420 

36  hf-cb 

ilowery  pek 

I960 

65 

61 

Do 

428 

24 

ch 

pekoe 

2250 

38 

52 

Do 

430 

4 hf-ch 

pek  fan 

240 

23 

53 

Hudella 

432 

16 

ch 

bro  pek 

1600 

62 

Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pbgs. 

Description 

Weight 

No. 

No 

lb. 

c. 

54 

Radella 

434 

15 

ch 

pekoe 

1350 

42 

55 

Do 

436 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

31 

56 

Medde- 

tenne 

438 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1320 

40 

57 

Do 

440 

18 

do 

pekoe  No.  1 

1620 

32 

58 

L 

442 

10 

do 

bro  tea 

1000 

out 

59 

Craighead 

444 

19 

do 

or  pek 

1900 

61 

60 

Do 

446 

30 

do 

pekoe 

3 00 

41 

6 1 

Do 

448 

11 

do 

pek  rOu 

1100 

26 

62 

Queens- 

land 

4?0 

31 

ch 

(lottery  pek 

31CO 

*50  bid 

63 

Do 

452 

19 

do 

pekoe 

19C0 

‘:5  bid 

64 

Do 

454 

2 

do 

pek  fans 

250 

21 

65 

G A 

456 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

27 

66 

Court  Lodge 

458 

22 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1320 

tS  bid 

67 

Do 

460 

27 

do 

pekoe 

1404 

53  bid 

68 

Do 

462 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

40  bid 

69 

Do 

464 

1 

ch 

tou 

84 

19 

70 

Opalgalla 

466 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

315 

10 

71 

N W D 

468 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

81 

55 

72 

Do 

470 

2 

do 

pek  oe 

158 

35 

73 

Do 

472 

1 

do 

dust 

123 

SO 

74 

JKirrimettia 

474 

3 

do 

bro  lea 

312 

23 

75 

Do 

476 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

203 

IS 

76 

Beausijour 

478 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

34  bid 

77 

Do 

480 

20 

do 

pek  oe 

1800 

21  bid 

78 

P A 

482 

5 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

275 

34  bid 

79 

Do 

484 

13 

ch 

pekoe 

1300 

21  bid 

80 

G C P 

486 

29 

hf-ch 

bro  mix 

1450 

12 

81 

Bismark 

488 

7 

ch 

bro  pek 

770 

47 

82 

Do 

490 

8 

do 

pekoe 

SOO 

32 

83 

Do 

492 

7 

do 

pek  sell 

700 

25 

84 

Palmerston 

494 

6 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

330 

75 

85 

Do 

496 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

1200 

54 

86 

Do 

498 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

800 

32 

87 

Bandara- 

polia 

500 

12 

do 

tro  pek 

1200 

50 

88 

Do 

502 

20 

do 

pekoe 

200u 

35 

89 

Do 

504 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

1100 

26 

90 

Polaiagama 

506 

44 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2640 

46 

91 

Do 

508 

81 

do 

pekoe 

4059 

32 

92 

Do 

510 

76 

do 

pek  sou 

3800 

26 

96 

Harden- 

huish 

518 

6 

oh 

dust 

552 

15 

97 

KD 

520 

1 

do 

fans 

100 

13 

98 

O O 

522 

7 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

420 

52 

99 

Do 

524 

2 

do 

pekoe 

no 

36 

100 

Do 

526 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

55 

26 

101 

Do 

528 

25 

do 

sou 

1375 

24 

102 

Do 

530 

5 

box 

unas 

100 

30 

103 

N,  in  estate 

mark 

532 

20 

hf-ch 

pek  dust 

1560 

17 

1(4 

L,  in  estate 

murk 

534 

2 

do 

pekoe 

72 

30 

105 

Do 

536 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

142 

22 

106 

C B 

538 

13 

ch 

pek  sou 

1040 

22 

107 

Alnoor 

540 

21 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1050 

46 

108 

Do 

542 

18 

do 

pekoo 

900 

31 

109 

Do 

644 

43 

do 

pek  sou 

2150 

24 

110 

Ederapolla 

546 

67 

do 

bro  pek 

.33  0 

49 

111 

Do 

548 

31 

ch 

pekoe 

2180 

34 

112 

Do 

550 

21 

do 

do 

2160 

33 

113 

Do 

552 

28 

do 

pek  sou 

2240 

24 

114 

Do 

554 

8 

do 

sou 

640 

20 

115 

W K W 

556 

20 

ch 

bro  tea 

19  On 

11 

118 

Theberton 

558 

58 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2900 

46 

117 

ho 

560 

27 

do 

pekoe 

1350 

33 

118 

Do 

562 

29 

do 

pek  sou 

1450 

25 

119 

Do 

564 

5 

do 

pk  dust 

250 

15 

HO 

G 

566 

8 

ch 

bro  mix 

600 

12 

1-1 

H 

568 

13 

hf-ch 

dust 

923 

out 

122 

H 

570 

2 

do 

fan 

101 

li  3 

H 

572 

1 

do 

red  leaF 

43 

1 (j  bid 

124 

II  & H 

574 

5 

ch 

br j tea 

4?5 

23 

125 

Warwick 

576 

43 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2150 

50  bid 

126 

Do 

578 

62 

do 

pekoe 

2 7f0 

30  bid 

4S  BBKHSEk  r-upiorsaie  at  tn 
Ubamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  6 h Juiv  tin 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (8,160  1b.),  Which  sole 
as  under  : — 


Let 

; Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

No. 

No. 

1 

Homtey 

12 

7 

ch 

2 

Do 

14 

8 

do 

3 

Do 

16 

16 

do 

4 

Do 

18 

5 

do 

5 

M P 

-20 

2 

do 

6 

Auamallai 

£2 

16 

do 

7 

Do 

24 

18 

do 

8 

Do 

26 

5 

hf-ch 

Descrip'  ion. 

Weight 

lb. 

c. 

tro  mix 

660 

17 

sou 

760 

16 

fens 

20()0 

16 

dust 

750 

14 

bro  mix 

160 

10 

or  pek 

leoo 

32  bid 

pekoe  No.  1 

boo 

22  bid 

dust 

425 

16 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co-  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  ou  the  6th  July 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (12,970  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under: — 

Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description. 

.No. 


Balagoda 

Do 

Do 

W ej  awella 
Do 
V 


No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 
6 
8 
9 


Weight 
lb.  c. 


2 hf-ch 
1 do 

1 do 

7 do 

8 do 

2 ch 
1 do 


11 

E Y 

14 

1 

do 

12 

K 

15 

4 

do 

13 

K 

16 

6 

do 

14 

K 

18 

8 

do 

15 

K 

20 

1 

do 

Id 

K 

21 

1 

do 

17 

M 

22 

1 

box 

18 

K M 

23 

1 

ch 

22 

Saidewatte  27 

68 

do 

23 

Do 

29 

80 

do 

pell  oe 
fans 
congou 
bio  pek 
pekoe 
dust 
congou 
unas 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
bro  pek  sou 
dust 
pekoe 
duet 
bro  pek 
pekoe 


100 

si 

45 

480 

471 

250 

85 

72 

380 

510 

640 

96 

155 

25 

175 

4072 

3978 


20 

13 

15 

42  bid 

33 
15 

14 

15 
44 
28 
24 

13 

14 
22 

15 

34  bid 
28  bid 


Messrs.  Somerville  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  tbe 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  6th  Jnly 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (34,019  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under  : — 


Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber  or 
Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  6th  July  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  Tea  (61,334  lb.),  which  sold  as 

under  : — 


Lot  Mark  Box 

Pgs. 

Description 

Weight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Diyasrama 

70 

4 

ch 

bro  pek 

344 

36 

a 

Do 

71 

5 

do 

pekoe 

421 

28 

3 

Do 

72 

4 

do 

pek  sc  u 

377 

22 

4 

Do 

73 

1 

do 

mixed 

100 

18 

5 

Do 

74 

1 

CO 

dust 

70 

15 

9 

4?  *■ 

78 

6 

do 

bro  tea 

709 

11  bid 

Do 

79 

7 

do 

bro  mix 

700 

8 

\V  G 

83 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

577 

40 

15 

Mount 

Pleasant 

84 

2 

hl-ch 

or  pek 

100 

45 

16 

Bo 

85 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

294 

28 

17 

Do 

86 

5 

do 

pekoe 

22 1 

22 

18 

1)0 

17 

3 

do 

tOU 

336 

18 

19 

Bo 

88 

3 

do 

congou. 

121 

15 

20 

Do 

89 

1 

do 

fans 

48 

14 

21 

Arslena 

90 

56 

do 

bro  pek 

28(0 

52 

22 

Do 

41 

33 

do 

pekoe 

1650 

36 

23 

Do 

92 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

28 

24 

Do 

93 

2 

do 

dust 

ICO 

15 

25 

S M 

94 

4 

ch 

bro  pfk 

400 

37 

26 

Bo 

So 

1 

d:-ck 

pek  i-ou 

50 

10 

31 

W,  in  esta: 

e 

mark 

100 

14 

do 

bro  cr  pek 

TOO 

29 

32 

Do 

1 

17 

do 

pekoe 

850 

27 

33 

A 

2 

2 

ch 

Ians 

180 

16  b'd 

34 

D A 

3 

8 

do 

pek  60u 

680 

22  bid 

35 

Roseoeath 

4 

1 

do 

dust 

122 

18 

36 

Iugrogalla 

5 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

11 

37 

R X 

6 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

155 

25 

38 

Bo 

7 

2 

do 

dust 

180 

18 

39 

S, in  estate 

mark 

8 

1 

hf-ch 

unas 

44 

22 

10 

ibkilleea 

9 

16 

ch 

bro  pek 

1600 

48 

41 

Bo 

10 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1620 

32 

42 

Do 

11 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1800 

25 

43 

Do 

12 

2 

do 

dust 

280 

19 

44 

Vincit 

13 

14 

do 

tro  pek 

1470 

40 

45 

Do 

14 

4 

do 

pekoe 

4C0 

23  bid 

46 

Bo 

15 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

22 

47 

Madafc  elle 

16 

12 

do 

pro  pek 

1200 

47  bid 

48 

Do 

17 

12 

do 

ptk  sou 

1080 

25 

49 

Scarborough  18 

6 hf-ch 

pek  dust 

360 

19 

50 

S B R 

19 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

450 

2l> 

61 

Puiusella 

20 

1 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

60 

tiO 

52 

B 

21 

4 

ch 

pek  dust 

ecu 

14  bid 

53 

T,  in  estate 

mark 

22 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

13oO 

72 

51 

Do 

23 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1152 

27  bid 

55 

Do 

24 

16 

do 

pek  tou 

1472 

22  bid 

56 

Do 

25 

6 

do 

unas 

6oO 

20 

57 

Kuruwitti 

26 

4 hl-ch 

bro  pek 

216 

47 

58 

Do 

27 

5 

do 

pekoe 

24u 

3 L 

59 

Do 

28 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

460 

22 

60 

Do 

29 

8 

00 

uuas 

352 

18 

61 

Do 

30 

1 

do 

bjo  mix 

41 

15 

62 

K,  in  estate 

mark 

31 

5 

do 

unas 

260 

20 

Lot  Mark  Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weig 

Lit 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

C. 

2 

Monera- 

galla 

157 

2 

ch 

red  leaf 

220 

ii 

3 

Do 

158 

1 hf-ch 

cust 

75 

12 

4 

B,  in  est ate 

mart 

159 

3 

do 

congou 

165 

21 

5 

Do 

160 

3 

do 

unas 

165 

22 

6 

Do 

161 

2 

do 

dust 

leu 

14 

7 

Kataboola 

162 

7 

ch 

SOU 

86U 

12 

8 

Do 

164 

2 

do 

dust 

280 

id 

9 

Acrawette 

165 

5 

do 

pekoe 

475 

46 

10 

Do 

167 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1400 

27 

11 

Ivies 

169 

25 

do 

1 ro  pek 

25(0 

12 

Do 

171 

58 

do 

peloe 

5220 

21  bid 

13 

Do 

173 

74 

do 

pek  sou 

£920 

19 

14 

Do 

175 

4 

bf-Lh 

bro  tea 

200 

12 

15 

Do 

176 

6 

do 

dust 

480 

12 

16 

Bittacy 

177 

31 

do 

bro  pek 

17U5 

58 

17 

Do 

179 

do 

pekoe 

880 

37 

18 

Do 

181 

39 

do 

pekoe 

2115 

36 

9 

Great 

Valley 

183 

19 

ch 

bro  pek 

1600 

80 

20 

Do 

185 

32 

do 

pebo« 

320u 

45 

21 

Do 

187 

6 

do 

pek  tou 

570 

30 

22 

Do 

189 

2 hf-ch 

duet 

150 

24 

23 

Do 

190 

1 

ch 

congou 

95 

21 

24 

Coslanda 

191 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

2200 

41 

25 

Do 

153 

31 

do 

pekoe 

31  Ou 

26 

26 

Do 

195 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1900 

22 

27 

Do 

197 

2 

do 

pek  oust 

220 

14 

28 

Do 

198 

2 

do 

congou 

180 

15 

29 

Do 

199 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

95 

14 

30 

Orange  Field, 

P N K 

200 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

300 

47 

31 

Do 

201 

12 

do 

petoe 

960 

25 

32 

Do 

203 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

840 

20 

33 

Do 

205 

0 

do 

bro  mix 

570 

14 

34 

Do 

207 

1 

do 

dust 

120 

15 

35 

Talagalla 

216 

27 

do 

bro  pek 

2825 

46 

40 

Do 

218 

12 

do 

or  pek 

1050 

e0 

41 

Ottery  and 

Stamford 

Hill 

220 

1 hf-ch 

pek  sou 

50 

23 

42 

Bo 

221 

3 

ch 

sou 

270 

22 

43 

Do 

222 

i 

do 

duht 

150 

26 

41 

W— T 

223 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

26(  0 

50 

45 

Walton 

225 

22 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1078 

49  bid 

46 

Do 

227 

26 

do 

pekoe 

1508 

33 

47 

BO 

229 

1 

do 

t?ou 

58 

20 

48 

Do 

230 

1 

do 

dust 

69 

17 

49 

Troup 

231 

40 

do 

b:  o pek  "* 

2600 

62 

50 

Bo 

233 

37 

ch 

pekoe 

3700 

41 

51 

Do 

235 

1 

do 

congou 

J0O 

17 

52 

G K 

230 

2 

do 

bio  pek 

210 

20  bid 

53 

Do 

237 

9 

do 

bro  tea 

646 

10 

Messrs,  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  6th  July 
the  under  mentioned  lots  of  Tea  (140,848  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under  : — 

Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs  Description.  Weight 

lb. 

300 
210 
1820 
644 
336 


No. 


Lcsmoir 

Do 

B 

A M B 
Do 

Bit 

es:ato 

mark 

L 


No. 

580 

582 

584 

586 

586 


2 ch 

3 do 

13  do 

14  bf-ch 
7 do 


dust 
red  leaf 
dust 
bro  tea 
unas 


c. 

17 

11 

15 

12 

28 


in 


590 

592 


10  ch 
10  hf-ch 


pekoe 
bro  pek 


9C0 

6c0 


L 

594 

14 

do 

pekoe 

7oo 

29 

L 

596 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

23 

Havilland 

598 

79 

do 

bro  pek 

43*5 

55 

Do 

600 

67 

do 

pekoe 

3850 

34 

Do 

602 

49 

do 

pek  bou 

220.S 

26 

Do 

604 

2 

do 

dust 

no 

15 

A D,  in 

estate 

mark 

606 

9 

ch 

pekoe 
bro  pek 

810 

22 

Langdale 

608 

28 

do 

2800 

52 

Do 

610 

17 

do 

p<  koe 

1530 

34 

Do 

612 

11 

do 

ptk  sou 

P9U 

27 

Do 

614 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

256 

18 

23  bid 

44 


tVewesse 
Do 
Do 


616 

618 

620 


57  hf-ch 
30  do 
43  do 


bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 


28  do 
1500 
2150 


57 

44 

30 


4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot 

; Mark  Box 

Pkgs. 

Description 

Weight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

C. 

22 

Talgaswela 

622 

4 

ch 

pek  sou 

360 

25 

23 

Do 

624 

2 

do 

sou 

180 

22 

■26 

Castlereagh  634 

3U 

hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

2100 

71 

29 

Do 

636 

41 

ch 

pekoe 

4100 

41 

30 

A L 

639 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

380 

48 

31 

Do 

640 

7 

do 

pekoe 

637 

34 

32 

Do 

642 

2 

do 

congou 

230 

18 

33 

Do 

644 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

36 

11 

34 

Iiechert  n 

646 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

1000 

56 

35 

Do 

648 

46 

do 

pekoe 

4600 

23  bid 

36 

B,  in  estate 

mark 

650 

8 

do 

congou 

780 

17 

7 

Do 

652 

2 

do 

8 lif-ck 

dust 

820 

12 

8 

Doonevale 

654 

22 

ch 

bro  ;.ek 

2200 

37  bid 

49 

Do 

656 

45 

do 

dust 

4050 

25 

40 

Mcutefiour 

658 

4 

do 

or  pek 

420 

49 

4l 

Do 

660 

8 

do 

pekoe 

775 

32 

82 

Do 

662 

1 

do 

pek sou 

98 

22 

*3 

Do 

664 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

no 

8 

£4 

Torwood 

666 

9 hf-cli 

laus 

540 

17 

45 

Do 

668 

4 

do 

dust 

320 

14 

M 

Yataderia 

670 

16 

ch 

bro  pek 

1760 

36  bid 

47 

Do 

632 

13 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1430 

50  bid 

48 

Do 

674 

3 i 

do 

pekoe 

3465 

29 

49 

Do 

676 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1425 

26 

50 

Deaculla 

678 

21 

hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1260 

50 

51 

Do 

680 

49 

do 

or  pek 

2940 

41 

52 

Do 

682 

28 

do 

pek  sou 

1680 

27 

53 

Do 

684 

3 

do 

congou 

150 

20 

54 

Do 

686 

2 

do 

dust 

140 

15 

55 

Anning- 

kande 

688 

24 

ch 

bro  pek 

2640 

37 

56 

Do 

690 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1700 

27 

57 

Do 

692 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

1890 

23 

58 

Do 

694 

4 

do 

congou 

400 

17 

59 

Do 

696 

1 

do 

red  leas 

10O 

12 

60 

Do 

698 

3 hf-cb 

dust 

210 

16 

61 

K W D,  iu 

estate 

mark 

700 

4 

do 

dust 

300 

12 

62 

Do 

702 

1 

ch 

bro  tea 

no 

23 

63 

Do 

704 

1 

do 

red leat 

76 

10 

64 

Aneoombra 

706 

2 

ch 

dust 

312 

20 

65 

Do 

708 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

190 

10 

66 

M G 

710 

8 kf-ck 

bro  pek 

504 

44 

67 

Do 

712 

15 

do 

pekoe 

660 

27  bid 

68 

Do 

714 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

480 

22  bid 

69 

Do 

746 

1 

do 

dust 

52 

15 

70 

S K 

718 

7 

do 

congou 

350 

27 

71 

Do 

720 

6 

do 

pek  fau 

420 

33 

72 

Do 

722 

7 

do 

dust 

560 

28 

73 

S & H *■ 

724 

15 

ch 

pekoe 

1200 

23 

74 

Lesmore 

726 

2 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

180 

16 

75 

Do 

728 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

11 

76 

Do 

730 

1 kf-ck 

red  leaf 

76 

11 

77 

M CJ 

732 

10 

ch 

pekce 

1000 

19 

78 

X O, 

734 

13  hf-ch 

"dust 

928 

11 

79 

Do 

736 

2 

do 

fans 

10  L 

9 

80 

Do 

738 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

43 

10 

81 

PPP 

740 

1 

do 

bro pek 

40 

33 

.82 

Do 

742 

6 

do 

pekoe 

303 

21 

83 

A K,  in 

estate 

mark 

744 

14 

oh 

bro  or  pek 

1540 

39 

84 

Do 

746 

22 

d© 

pekoe 

1980 

25 

85 

Do 

748 

5 

do 

pekoe 

450 

20 

86 

T C 

750 

5 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

275 

34 

87 

Do 

752 

3 

ch 

pekoe 

300 

23 

88 

Agar’s 

Land 

754 

5 kf-ck 

dust 

400 

24 

89 

Monrovia 

756 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

650 

40 

90 

Do 

758 

10 

do 

pekoe 

1000 

26 

•91 

Do 

760 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

22 

92 

Do 

762 

1 

do 

uuas 

100 

20 

.93 

Do 

764 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

16 

91 

Do 

766 

1 

do 

fans 

100 

13 

95 

Do 

768 

1 

do 

pk  dust 

140 

14 

96 

E K 

770 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

150 

25 

97 

Do 

772 

1 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

150 

20 

98 

Do 

774 

1 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

150 

15 

99 

Do 

776 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

50 

15 

100 

W S A 

778 

8 

ch 

congou 

848 

15 

101 

Do 

780 

4 

do 

sou 

400 

12 

102 

Do 

782 

14 

do 

dust 

1015 

12 

103 

EUekande 

784 

6 kt-ck 

bro  mix 

300 

15 

104 

Do 

788 

24 

do 

red  leaf 

1080 

17 

105 

H 

788 

9 

ch 

dust 

1101 

24 

106 

K 

790 

3 

do 

duBt 

310 

21 

Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

O. 

107 

K 

792 

6 

do 

fans 

354 

8 

108 

M K 

794 

8 

do 

red  leaf 

700 

9 

109 

C,  in  estate 

mark 

796 

5 

do 

bro  tea 

500 

16 

110 

K T 

798 

3 

do 

congou 

300 

16 

111 

Do 

800 

3 

do 

duet 

420 

15 

112 

S A 

802 

10 

do 

bro  sou 

lOoO 

8 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  Sc  Co.  put  up  tor  sale  at  the 
Chamber  ofOommerce  Sale-room  on  the  13th  July  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (21,729  lb.),  which  sold  as 


under : — 

Lot  Mark  Bos  Pkgs.  Description  Weight 


No. 

8 P A 

O P 

6 

do 

dust 

lb. 

540 

c. 

12  bid 

9 

Do 

11 

14 

do 

congou 

1120 

22 

10 

P 

13 

8 

do 

dust 

1206 

20 

11 

P 

15 

2 

ao 

do 

206 

20 

12 

P 

16 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

206 

7 

15 

A G C 

19 

2 

do 

sou 

160 

13 

16 

Do 

20 

0 

do 

pek  fans 

350 

23 

17 

Do 

21 

3 

do 

dust 

2 1U 

12 

18 

Keenagaha 

Ella 

22 

1 

ch 

sou 

105 

18 

19 

Do 

23 

1 

do 

dust 

168 

12 

20 

A K AC,  in 
estate 
mark 

24 

37  hf-ch 

or  pek 

1850 

47 

21 

Do 

26 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

950 

55 

22 

Do 

28 

28 

do 

pekoe 

1460 

29  bid  1 

23 

Do 

30 

11 

do 

sou 

550 

22 

24 

Do 

32 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

18 

30 

Wewatenne 

40 

6 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

300 

32  kid 

39 

Do 

41 

4 

do 

pekoe 

192 

out 

32 

H S & Co., 
in  esiate 
mark 

42 

6 

ch 

bro  tea 

500 

9 

37 

S 

48 

3 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

133 

35  bid 

38 

S 

49 

3 

do 

pekoe 

150 

20  bid 

39 

8 

50 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

61 

14  bid 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  June  17th,  1892. 

Marks  and  prices  of  OEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  17th  June: — 

Ex  “Bohemia” — Batgo  lde,  Ic  It  107s;  It  97s;  lb  109a 
Ex  “Ghusau” — Moragalla,  5o  96s  6d;  12b  92s  6d. 

Ex  ‘ Orient” — Udapolla,  3b  95s;  ldb  91s. 

Ex  “Kewa” — Deagalla,  It  lc  85s;  lb  92s ; 2b  69s  6d. 


CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


( From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  June  17th,  1892. 
Ex  ‘‘Mahratta’’— Grange,  lb  49s, 


Mincing  Lane,  Jane  24th,  1892. 
Ex“Gaekwar” — Warriapolla,  9b  70s;  9b  53s. 


CEYLON  CARDAMOM  SALES  IN  LONDON,  j 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  June  24th.  1892. 
Ex  “Navigator” — Galaha,  2c  3a  4d;  2c  2a  8d;  2o  2s; 
3o  Is  8d;  2o  la  7d. 

Ex  “Lancashire” — Kitoolmoola,  lc  3a  2d;  4c  2a  9d;  2o 
2s  Id;  3c  la8d;  3o  is  3d. 

Ex  “Sutlej’’ — Dromoland,  2c  la  9d;  5o  Is  6d;  lc  Is  8d; 
lo  Is;  3o  la  94;  2c  la  6d;  2o  la  6d;  lo  la  5d;  4c  2s  7d; 
5c  2s  3d;  2o  ls4d;  2c  2a  4d;  2c  la  7(1. 

Ex  “Glenogie” — Nugagalla,  2o  2a  Id. 

Ex  “Manora” — Tonaoombe,  2c  2s  lOd. 

Ex  “Gaekwar” — 2o  la7d;  2o  la  8d;  4c  la  7d;  2c  la. 


CEYLON  OB3EBVEK  ” I'KESS,  COLOMBO 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES 


NO.  18.] 


Colombo 3 July  25,  1892. 


{Price  : — 12j  cents  each  ; 3 copies. 
30  cents  ; 6 copies  J rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF 

TEA 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description  Weight 

No 

71 

Do 

No. 

2 

1 ch 

bro  tea 

lb. 

100 

c. 

15  bid 

72 

Do 

3 

4 hf-ch 

dust 

200 

13 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Co  put  up  for  sale 

at  the 

73 

Hagalla 

4 

24  do 

bro  pek 

1200 

60 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on 

the  13th  July 

74 

75 

Do 

Do 

5 

6 

11  ch 
6 do 

pekoe 
pek  sou 

1078 

588 

41 

28 

the  undermentioned  lots 

of  Tea  (56,359  lb.), 

which 

76 

77 

Do 

Do 

7 

8 

1 hf-ch 
1 do 

bro  mix 
dust 

70 

84 

16 

16 

gold  as  under 

; 

78 

Do 

9 

2 oh 

bro  tea 

208 

17  bid 

79 

Goonambil 

10 

12  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

691 

55 

Lot  Mark  Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

80 

Do 

11 

15  do 

pekoe 

825 

38 

No 

No 

lb. 

c. 

81 

Do 

12 

11  do 

pek  sou 

590 

27  bid 

1 

M AH 

32 

2 ch 

congou 

180 

15 

82 

Do 

13 

2 do 

fans 

130 

23 

2 

Do 

33 

4 do 

dust 

6u0 

11  bid 

83 

Do 

14 

1 do 

dust 

66 

15 

3 

Charlie  Hill 

34 

1 hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

50 

42 

84 

Do 

15 

1 do 

bro  mix 

44 

14 

4 

Do 

35 

4 do 

bro  pek 

200 

45 

88 

I P 

19 

17  do 

bro  pek  sou 

1360 

19 

5 

Do 

36 

6 do 

pekoe 

300 

31 

89 

G V 

20 

10  hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

597 

55  bid 

6 

Do 

37 

8 do 

pek  sou 

400 

21 

90 

B F 

21 

4 ch 

dust 

512 

20 

7 

Do 

38 

5 do 

congou 

250 

18 

91 

Do 

22 

4 do 

bro  mix 

400 

16 

'8 

Do 

39 

1 do 

pen  fan 

50 

24 

92 

A 

23 

9 do 

bro  pelt 

882 

40  bid 

"9 

10 

11 

Hatdowo 

Do 

Do 

40 

41 

42 

3 ch 

4 do 
6 do 

bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  tou 

330 

400 

660 

45 

32 

23 

93 

A 

24 

2 hf-ch 

pekoe 

80 

25  bid 

12 

Du 

43 

3 do 

bro  sou 

330 

18 

13 

Do 

44 

1 do 

red  leaf 

10U 

11 

Mr.  E.  John 

put  up 

for  Sale  at 

the  Chamber 

14 

15 

Do 

Depedene 

45 

46 

9 do 
12  hf-ch 

bro  tea 
bro  pek 

900 

600 

21 

41 

of 

Commerce 

Sale-room  od  the  13th  July  the 

under- 

16 

IT 

Do 

Do 

47 

48 

12  do 
20  do 

pekoe 
pek  sou 

600 

1000 

26  bid 
23 

mentioned  lots 

of  Tea 

[65,] 95  lb.), 

which  sold  as 

18 

H D 

49 

60  do 

bro  tou 

3C00 

20 

under : — 

19 

Do 

50 

12  du 

bro  mix 

600 

12 

20 

21 

Do 

Tavalam- 

51 

4 do 

dust 

320 

13 

Lot  Mark 

No 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs 

Description. 

Weight 

lb.' 

tenne 

52 

18  ch 

bro  pek 

1800 

57 

c. 

22 

Do 

53 

22  do 

pekt,e 

2200 

38 

3 

NK 

243 

13  do 

bro  pek 

1300 

47 

23 

Do 

54 

1 do 

dust 

150 

18 

4 

Do 

245 

18  do 

pekoe 

1080 

27  bid 

24 

Do 

65 

1 hf-ch 

congou 

50 

17 

5 

Do 

247 

12  do 

pek  so  u 

1010 

24 

25 

Boseneath 

56 

21  do 

bro  pek 

1365 

48 

6 

W T 

249 

29  do 

bro  pek 

2900 

52 

26 

Do 

57 

16  ch 

pekoe 

1680 

32 

7 

Do 

251 

14  do 

pekoe 

1260 

4 J. 

27 

Do 

58 

12  do 

pek  sou 

1260 

25 

8 

Do 

253 

20  do 

pek  sou 

1800 

31 

28 

Do 

59 

1 do 

red  leaf 

122 

10 

9 

Do 

255 

5 do 

SOU 

450 

19 

29 

S,  in  estate 

10 

Do 

257 

2 do 

dust 

300 

16 

mark 

60 

9 do 

11 

Nahakettia 

258 

10  do 

bro  pek 

100J 

51 

1 hf-ch 

bro  tea 

1140 

12  bid 

12 

Do 

260 

17  do 

pekoe 

1700 

30 

30 

Do 

61 

13  do 

dust 

975 

12  biu 

13 

Do 

262 

15  do 

pek  sou 

1350 

23 

31 

Do 

62 

2 do 

unas 

120 

17 

14 

W E 

264 

12  do 

pekoe 

1200 

32 

Castle 

63 

1 do 

Dro  pek 

60 

37  bid 

15 

Faitblie 

266 

21  hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1155 

63 

33 

Do 

64 

2 do 

pekoe 

1.0 

22  bid 

16 

Do 

268 

1 do 

bro  pek 

55 

43 

34 

Do 

65 

2 do 

pek  sou 

89 

21 

17 

Do 

269 

21  ch 

or  pek 

2100 

41  bid 

35 

Do 

66 

1 do 

faus 

50 

16 

18 

Do 

271 

(7  do 

pekoe 

700 

33 

36 

DTK 

67 

20  do 

bro  pek 

1000 

51 

19 

Do 

273 

3 do 

sou 

3G0 

20 

37 

Do 

68 

16  ch 

pekoe 

1360 

35 

20 

Do 

274 

8 hf-ch 

dust 

591 

16 

38 

Do 

69 

18  do 

pek  sou 

1440 

25 

21 

Kande- 

39 

Do 

70 

2 do 

sou 

162 

18 

newera 

275 

12  eh 

bro  pek 

1200 

56 

49 

Do 

71 

3 hf-ch 

dust 

225 

16 

22 

Do 

277 

18  do 

pekoe 

18u0 

37 

41 

A E 

72 

13  do 

dust 

975 

14 

23 

Do 

279 

9 do 

pek  sou 

9u0 

28 

42 

Do 

73 

2 do 

24 

N 

281 

5 do 

bro  mix 

500 

29 

l ch 

uDas 

200 

22  bid 

25 

PGK 

283 

22  do 

sou 

1760 

19 

43 

Do 

74 

4 do 

bro  tea 

370 

12  bid 

26 

D 

285 

3 do 

sou 

270 

20 

44 

Hiralouvah 

75 

1 do 

bro  mix 

114 

23  b .d 

27 

D 

286 

7 hf-ch 

pek  dust 

660 

out 

45 

Do 

76 

4 hf-ch 

bro  pek  dust 

280 

25 

28 

D 

287 

2 ch 

46 

Do 

77 

3 do 

duet 

210 

15 

2 hf-ch 

bro  mix 

270 

10 

50 

Labugama 

81 

17  do 

bro  pek 

850 

48  bid 

29 

D 

288 

2 do 

pek  faus 

127 

51 

Do 

82 

6 ch 

31 

Overton 

301 

14  do 

bro  pek 

1400 

60 

1 hf-ch 

pekoe 

555 

27  bid 

31 

De 

303 

13  do 

pkssou 

1300 

32 

52 

Do 

83 

10  ch 

pek  sou 

850 

24 

33 

Do 

3"5 

1 do 

sou 

88 

20 

53 

Do 

84 

1 hf-ch 

bro  pek  dust 

75 

15 

34 

Do 

306 

3 hf-ch 

dust 

210 

24 

54 

Do 

85 

1 do 

pek  dust 

75 

18 

35 

Allington 

307 

25  ch 

bro  pek 

1250 

50  bid 

56 

KW7 

86 

19  ch 

or  pek 

1710 

40  bid 

36 

Do 

309 

23  do 

pekoe 

2u70 

30  bid 

56 

Do 

87 

32  dO 

pekoe 

2507 

25 

37 

Do 

311 

31  do 

pek  sou 

2640 

23 

56 

Do 

88 

1 do 

pek  sou 

90 

16 

38 

Do 

313 

1 do 

bro  tea 

110 

20 

58 

Do 

89 

1 do 

SOU 

90 

10 

39 

Do 

314 

1 do 

dust 

150 

20 

59 

WG 

90 

4 do 

bro  pek 

480 

38  lid 

40 

Do 

315 

1 do 

congou 

360 

15 

60 

Do 

91 

5 bf  ch 

pekoe 

222 

22  bid 

41 

Dickapittia 

316 

23  do 

bro  pek 

2300 

52 

61 

Do 

92 

8 do 

pek  sou 

336 

19 

42 

Do 

318 

15  do 

pekoe 

1500 

39 

62 

F 

93 

1 ch 

bro  pek  sou 

96 

14 

41 

Do 

320 

37  do 

pek  sou 

3700 

28 

63 

F 

94 

1 hf-ch 

fans 

41 

15 

44 

Do 

322 

3 do 

SOU 

270 

21 

64 

C B 

95 

2 eh 

or  pek  fans 

340 

16  bid 

45 

W H 

323 

21  do 

bro  mix 

1892 

14 

65 

L’o 

96 

3 do 

sou 

270 

17 

46 

WHG 

325 

14  do 

bro  pek 

142S 

66 

G L 

97 

3 hf-ch 

dust 

270 

16 

47 

Do 

327 

9 do 

pekoe 

900 

37 

67 

Do 

98 

5 do 

congou 

400 

19 

48 

Da 

329 

17  do 

pek  sou 

1725 

32 

68 

M K,  in 

49 

Do 

331 

1 do 

estate 

mark 

99 

25  ch 

60 

Meedutn- 

1 hf-ch 

SOU 

148 

20 

1 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2567 

48  bid 

pittiya 

332 

5 do 

bro  or  pek 

300 

42  bid 

9 

Do 

100 

31  ch 

pekoe 

2810 

38 

51 

Do 

334 

7 do 

bro  pek 

420 

38  bid 

70 

Do 

1 

10  do 

52 

Do 

336 

9 do 

pekoe 

540 

28 

1 hf-oh 

pek  seu 

945 

25 

53 

Do 

338 

12  do 

pek  sou 

720 

24  bid 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


Lot  Mark 

Box  Pkgs. 

Description  Weight 

Lot  Mark 

Box  Pkgs. 

Description 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

ISO 

.NO 

lb. 

c. 

54 

55 
5G 

Agra  Ouvah  340 
Do  342 

Do  344 

23 

26 

19 

do 

do 

do 

bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 

1150 

1170 

855 

65  bid 
44  bid 
34  bid 

66 

67 

t8 

69 

Mukeloya 

Do 

Do 

Do 

34 

36 

38 

40 

18 

11 

25 

1 

hf-ch 

do 

do 

b-o  pek 
pekce 
pek  sou 

1170 

660 

1500 

61 

41 

31 

19 
40 
30 
24 

20 

57 

58 

59 

60 

A O 
Do 
W G 
Avr 

346 

347 

349 

350 

1 

1 

1 

23 

do 

do 

ch 

hf-ch 

pek  fans 
pek  dust 
pek  sou 
bro  pek 

66 

81 

100 

1150 

24 
13 

25 

51  bid 

70 

71 

72 

73 

Palamcotta 

Do 

Do 

Do 

42 

44 

46 

4b 

32 

35 

24 

10 

do 

do 

do 

bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  eou 

1600 

1750 

1200 

61 

Do 

11 

40 

do 

pekoe 

16s0 

30  l td 

74 

Do 

50 

3 

261 

62 

63 

Do 

Do 

13 

15 

38 

2 

do 

do 

psk  sou 
bro  pek  fans 

1634 

100 

24 

24 

75 

76 

Do 
D C 

52 

54 

2 

6 

do 

Ch 

red  leaf 

180 

672 

18 

30 

6i 

65 

Do 

Do 

16 

17 

3 

6 

do 

do 

congou 

fans 

129 

300 

19 

18 

77 

81 

Do 

A K,  in 

56 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1285 

21 

66 

Do 

18 

1 

do 

pk  dust 

71 

15 

67 

N K 

19 

i 

ch 

pekoe 

100 

24 

mark 

64 

12 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1320 

53 

82 

Do 

66 

25 

do 

bro  or  pek 
pekoe 

2250 

27 

21 

83 

Do 

68 

4 

do 

360 

Messrs  Forbes 

& Walker  put  on  for  sale  at  tbe 

84 

Theydon 

Chamber  of 

Commerce  Sale-room  on 

the  13th  July 

85 

86 
87 

Bois 

70 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

600 

48 

the  undermentioned,  lots  of 
sold  as  under  — 

Tea  (184,613  lb.), 

which 

Do 

Do 

T B 

72 

74 

76 

12 

8 

11 

do 

do 

do 

pekoe 
pek  sou 
dust 

1080 

680 

1540 

29 

19 

19 

Lot  Mark 
No. 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

lb. 

0. 

88 

93 

94 

Kuda  Oya 
Yahalakelle 
Do 

78 

88 

90 

7 

1 

1 

do 

do 

do 

dust 

unas 

dust 

1190 

100 

150 

19 

16 

12 

1 

S C K O, 

95 

Talagas- 

Ceylon 

wela 

92 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

24 

in  estate 

96 

Do 

94 

9 

do 

sou 

810 

20 

mark 

804 

3 

ch 

dust 

375 

25 

97 

Do 

96 

1 

do 

fans 

130 

14 

2 

Do 

8U6 

2 

do 

congou 

150 

19 

98 

Do 

98 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

12 

3 

Deniyaya 

808 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

770 

48 

99 

Yatuderia 

100 

13 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1430 

50 

4 

Do 

810 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1400 

32 

100 

Do 

102 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1760 

38 

5 

Do 

812 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

24 

101 

Do 

104 

14 

do 

cr  pek 

1470 

32 

6 

Do 

814 

8 

do 

eou 

750 

21 

J02 

Do 

106 

30 

do 

pekoe 

3150 

28 

7 

Do 

816 

2 

do 

pek  fan 

220 

16 

103 

Do 

108 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1140 

24 

8 

D MR 

818 

5 

do 

son 

495 

15 

104 

VO 

no 

5 

do 

bro  tea 

550 

30  bid 

9 

Do 

820 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

90 

10 

105 

8 S 8 

112 

8 

do 

dust 

1280 

12  bid 

10 

Kekirie- 

106 

Inguru- 

114 

kanda 

822 

6 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

275 

44 

gala 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

640 

19 

11 

Do 

824 

19 

do 

pekoe 

938 

25 

107 

Koladenia 

116 

6 

do 

bro  tea 

756 

16 

12 

Do 

826 

2 

do 

congou 

88 

16 

108 

G L W 

118 

4 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

190 

15 

13 

Do 

828 

3 

do 

dust 

137 

15 

109 

Do 

120 

2 

»o 

du,t 

100 

13 

14 

Do 

830 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

37 

17 

no 

Do 

122 

4 

do 

red  leaf 

200 

10 

15 

P M 

832 

11 

ch 

111 

Do 

124 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

40 

14 

1 hf-ch 

bro  mix 

1380 

12 

112 

N,  io  estate 

16 

B B B B, 

mark 

126 

10 

do 

dust 

700 

20 

in  estate 

119 

L,  in  estate 

mark 

834 

2 

ch 

unas 

200 

28 

mark 

140 

5 

ch 

17 

Hunugalla 

836 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

526 

42 

Beaiuijour 

3 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

635 

20 

18 

Do 

838 

9 

do 

pekoe 

900 

27 

120 

142 

20 

ch 

pekoe 

I860 

23 

19 

Do 

840 

12 

do 

bro  sou 

1200 

23 

121 

Yataderia 

144 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1760 

40 

20 

Do 

842 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

15 

122 

Do 

146 

13 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1430 

52 

26 

Shrubs  Hill 

854 

39 

ch 

bro  pek 

4095 

58 

123 

Middleton 

148 

2 hf-ch 

or  pek 

iOO 

67 

27 

Do 

856 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2500 

36 

124 

Do 

150 

31 

do 

bro  pek 

1860 

58 

28 

Do 

858 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1600 

26 

125 

Do 

152 

28 

do 

do 

1680 

52 

29 

Do 

860 

7 

do 

dust 

1050 

24 

126 

Do 

154 

20 

ch 

pekoe 

1900 

44 

30 

Malvern 

862 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1140 

53 

127 

Do 

156 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1710 

33 

31 

Do 

864 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1700 

34 

128 

Do 

158 

1 

do 

congou 

95 

21 

32 

Do 

866 

24 

do 

pek  sou 

1920 

29 

129 

Do 

160 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

405 

21 

33 

Do 

868 

2 

do 

SOU 

184 

19 

130 

E , in  estate 

34 

Do 

670 

2 

do 

dust 

260 

19 

mark 

162 

2 

do 

fans 

170 

9 

35 

Burnside 

872 

37  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1850 

47 

131 

Dunkeld 

164 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

1890 

59 

36 

Do 

874 

50 

do 

pekoe 

2500 

34 

132 

Do 

166 

17 

hf-ch 

or  pek 

850 

49 

37 

Gikiyana- 

dust 

133 

Do 

168 

18 

ch 

pekoe 

1621 

31 

kanda 

876 

2 

ch 

250 

21 

134 

D K D 

170 

9 

do 

uuas 

9c0 

27 

38 

Do 

878 

2 

do 

bro  pek  fans 

180 

23 

135 

Do 

172 

3 

af-ch 

dust 

2)5 

20 

39 

M K. 

880 

4 

do 

congou 

320 

18 

136 

Horagas- 

40 

Do 

882 

4 hf-ch 

red  leaf 

250 

11 

keiie 

174 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

403 

42 

41 

Kunangama  884 

13 

ch 

bro or  pek 

1430 

48 

137 

Do 

176 

7 

do 

pekoe 

384 

27 

42 

Do 

886 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1575 

44 

138 

Do 

178 

n 

do 

pek  sou 

626 

21 

43 

Do 

8r8 

31 

do 

pekoe 

3100 

29 

139 

Do 

180 

i 

do 

bro  mix 

83 

12 

44 

Do 

890 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1615 

25 

140 

Killin 

182 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

1059 

4(5 

45 

W . in  estate 

141 

Do 

184 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1000 

29 

mark. 

892 

6 

do 

dust 

9u0 

13 

142 

Do 

186 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

750 

22 

46 

Do 

894 

3 

do 

fans 

590 

12 

143 

Do 

188 

2 

do 

aust 

120 

15 

47 

Gallawatte 

896 

26 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1240 

40 

144 

Do 

190 

4 

do 

red  leaf 

240 

10 

48 

Do 

b98 

15 

do 

pekoe 

690 

m bid 

145 

br,  in  estate 

49 

Do 

900 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

150 

18 

mark 

192 

6 hf-ch 

Dro  pek 

293 

44 

50 

Faruham 

2 

22 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1100 

60 

146 

Do 

194 

12 

do 

pekoe 

609 

24 

51 

Do 

4 

54 

do 

pekoe 

2160 

43 

147 

Do 

196 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

17 

52 

Do 

6 

51 

do 

pek  sou 

2040 

30 

148 

K,  in  estate 

53 

Do 

8 

5 

do 

fans 

300 

26 

mark 

198 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

200 

44 

54 

St.  Leonard’s  10 

2 

ch 

congou 

180 

14 

149 

Do 

200 

n 

do 

pekoe 

550 

24 

57 

Melrose 

16 

9 

ch 

bro  pek 

990 

61 

150 

Do 

202 

8 

do 

pek  3ou 

392 

19 

58 

Do 

18 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1430 

40 

151 

Do 

204 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

230 

13 

69 

Do 

20 

13 

do 

pelt  sou 

1436 

31 

152 

Do 

206 

8 

do 

red  leaf 

120 

la 

60 

B &D 

22 

3 

do 

dliit 

525 

21 

153 

California 

203 

3 

ch 

pek  sou 

198 

20 

61 

Chesterforc 

24 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

2200 

57  bid 

159 

W W 

220 

1 

cn 

bro  pek 

no 

35 

62 

Do 

26 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1900 

34 

1G0 

N,  in  estate' 

63 

Do 

28 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

2000 

24 

mark 

222 

6 hf-ch 

dust 

456 

14 

64 

Do 

30 

6 

do 

congou 

570 

17 

161 

Q,  in  estate 

dust 

65 

Do 

32 

3 

do 

dust 

450 

5 bid 

mark 

224 

6 

do 

456 

13 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


3 


Lot  Mark 

Box  Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No 

lb. 

c. 

162 

R.  in  estate 

mark 

226 

7 

do 

dust 

451 

13 

163 

Nahaveena  228 

48 

do 

bro  pek 

2400 

56 

164 

Do 

230 

27 

do 

pekoe 

1350 

39 

165 

Do 

232 

49 

do 

pek  sou 

2450 

32 

166 

Do 

234 

1 

do 

congou 

50 

18 

167 

Do 

236 

2 

do 

dust 

150 

21 

168 

Patiagama 

, 238 

11 

ch 

bro  pek 

1210 

77 

169 

Do 

240 

22 

do 

pekoe 

2200 

48 

170 

Do 

242 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

25 

171 

Do 

244 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

18 

172 

Talgas- 

wela 

246 

58 

do 

bro  pek 

5800 

37 

173 

Polata- 

gama 

248 

62  hf-eh 

bro  pek 

3120 

53 

W4 

Do 

250  128 

do 

pekoe 

6400 

36 

175 

Do 

2^2  101 

do 

pek  sou 

5050 

29 

176 

Abamalla 

254 

14 

do 

bro  mix 

700 

19 

177 

Do 

256 

15 

do 

dust 

1200 

18 

178 

Ugieside 

258 

1 

do 

congou 

66 

16 

179 

Do 

260 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

234 

23 

180 

Do 

262 

2 

ch 

broimix 

2i0 

14 

181 

Do 

264 

3 

do 

dust 

320 

13 

182 

St.  Cathe- 

rine 

266 

9 

ch 

bro  pek 

810 

47 

183 

Do 

268 

6 

do 

pekoe 

510 

30 

184 

Do 

270 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

7 20 

23 

185 

Do 

272 

l 

do 

pek  fans 

100 

16 

187 

L L 

276 

11 

ch 

pek  sou 

825 

15 

188 

R,  in  estate 

mark 

278 

9 

do 

dust 

1260 

11 

189 

Do 

280 

2 

do 

sou 

250 

15 

190 

Bismark 

282 

7 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

820 

46 

191 

Do 

28  i 

8 

ch 

pekoe 

890 

34 

192 

Do 

286 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

25 

193 

Do 

288 

2 

do 

dust 

244 

15 

194 

Harring- 

ton 

290 

3 

hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

158 

31 

195 

Do 

292 

23 

ch 

or  pek 

2300 

65 

196 

Do 

294 

22 

do 

pekoe 

1980 

53 

197 

Do 

296 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

800 

35 

198 

E 

298 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

17 

199 

K 

300 

1 

do 

do 

77 

17 

200 

K 

302 

l 

do 

dust 

170 

11 

201 

E 

304 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

84 

11 

202 

WJF 

306 

2 

do 

dust 

150 

8 

203 

EUakande 

308 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

275 

49 

204 

Do 

310 

15 

do 

pekoe 

750 

29 

205 

Do 

312 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

25 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Oo-  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  20th  July 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (34,893  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under : — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

C. 

4 

K’Della 

4 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

1000 

44 

5 

Do 

6 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1080 

30 

6 

Do 

8 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

23 

7 

Do 

9 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

17 

8 

Bogahagoda- 

watte 

10 

11 

hf-ch 

unas 

770 

21 

9 

Do 

12 

2 

do 

congou 

120 

15 

10 

Do 

13 

3 

do 

dust 

120 

15 

13 

Harrow 

16 

43 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2580 

62 

14 

Do 

18 

32 

ch 

pekoe 

8200 

36 

15 

Do 

20 

5 

do 

bro  tea 

400 

15 

16 

H H 

21 

3 

ch 

congou 

300 

19 

17 

Do 

22 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

ICO 

7 

18 

Comillah 

23 

3 

do 

3 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

495 

30  bid 

19 

Dc 

25 

2 

ch 

2 bf-ch 

pekoe 

290 

24 

20 

Do 

26 

3 

ch 

2 hf-ch 

pek  sou 

40 

20 

21 

Do 

27 

1 

ch 

dust 

80 

14 

22 

Kirimettia 

28 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

788 

40 

23 

Do 

30 

14 

do 

2 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

1324 

21 

24 

Do 

32 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

92 

15 

25 

Do 

33 

3 

do 

sou 

141 

13 

26 

Do 

34 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

67 

14 

34 

Moalgedde 

45 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

180 

37 

35 

Do 

46 

l 

do 

bro  pekNo.  2 

45 

37 

36 

Do 

47 

12 

do 

pekoe 

535 

22  bid 

37 

Do 

49 

2 

do 

pekoe  No.  2 

90 

22  bid 

3 

Do 

50 

3 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

129 

9 bid 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description 

Weight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

C. 

39 

W 

51 

6 

do 

pekoe 

300 

20 

40 

W 

52 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

192 

17 

45 

A A 

59 

19 

ch 

pek  sou 

1900 

19  bid 

46 

Agrakande 

61 

12 

do 

pek  dust 

1800 

15 

47 

Do 

63 

6 

do 

dust 

900 

16 

48 

P A 

65 

2 

do 

sou 

190 

12  bid 

49 

Do 

66 

1 

do 

dust 

93 

14 

50 

Do 

67 

8 

do 

congou 

640 

20 

61 

New  Com- 

wall 

68 

8 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

400 

51  bid 

52 

Do 

70 

11 

do 

pekoe 

630 

34 

53 

Do 

72 

1 

do 

dust 

TO 

16 

54 

Belugas 

73 

l 

ch 

dust 

170 

13 

55 

Do 

74 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

215 

7 

56 

Ettapolla 

75 

10 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

650 

43 

57 

Do 

77 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1155 

25 

58 

Nahalma 

79 

3 

ch 

congou 

300 

15 

59 

Do 

80 

3 

do 

dust 

225 

15 

60 

Oolapana 

81 

5 

hf-ch 

dust 

280 

15 

61 

Do 

82 

2 

do 

congou 

110 

15 

62 

Do 

83 

2 

do 

fans 

100 

15 

63 

Do 

84 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

95 

5 

64 

L 

85 

6 

do 

bro tea 

500 

8 

65 

A B 

86 

11 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

unas 

1150 

36 

66 

Brae 

88 

4 

do 

congou 

180 

21 

67 

Hattan- 

wella 

89 

3 

do 

congou 

135 

21 

Mr.  B.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  20th  July  the  un- 
dermentioned lots  of  Tea  (96,441  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under  : — 


Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description.  Weight 


No 

# 

No 

lb. 

0. 

1 

Ottery  and 

Stamford 

Hi  1 

19 

1 

ch 

pek  sou 

90 

24 

la 

Do 

20 

3 

do 

sou 

270 

24 

2 

Do 

21 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

19 

3 

G K W 

22 

5 

do 

dust 

400 

19 

4 

R A W,  in 

essate 

mark 

23 

9 

do 

bro  or  pek 

900 

46 

5 

Do 

25 

29 

do 

pekoe 

2610 

21  bid 

6 

Do 

27 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1615 

28 

7 

Do 

29 

6 

do 

sou 

510 

19 

8 

Do 

31 

7 

do 

dust 

980 

16 

9 

Do 

32 

8 bag 

red  leaf 

481 

5 bid 

10 

Callander 

33 

31  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1636 

50  bid 

11 

Do 

35 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1008 

out 

12 

Do 

37 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

616 

out 

13 

Do 

39 

2 

do 

dust 

120 

out 

14 

Galkande- 

walte 

40 

28 

ch 

bro  pek 

2800 

58 

15 

Do 

42 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

42 

16 

Do 

44 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1710 

29 

17 

Moch 

46 

25 

do 

bro  pek 

2750 

77 

18 

Do 

48 

30 

do 

pekoe 

3000 

56 

19 

Do 

50 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1900 

38 

20 

Do 

52 

5 

do 

80U 

475 

25 

21 

Do 

54 

5 

do 

dust 

650 

23 

22 

CAW 

55 

8 hf-ch 

pekoe  No.  1 

400 

2$ 

Do 

57 

5 

ch 

3 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

635 

22 

24 

DEO 

59 

8 

do 

or  pek  fans 

400 

20 

25 

A 8 C 

60 

5 

do 

red  leaf 

225 

13 

25 

Glasgow 

61 

32 

do 

bro  pek 

2880 

70 

27 

Do 

63 

32 

do 

pekoe 

3200 

50 

28 

Do 

65 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

30 

29 

Do 

67 

12 

do 

dust 

1200 

23 

30 

W W 

69 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

560 

26  bid 

31 

Do 

71 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

18  bid 

2 

Talagalla 

73 

32 

ch 

bro pek 

3360 

50 

33 

Do 

75 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1140 

40 

34 

Do 

77 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

812 

20 

35 

Do 

79 

2 

do 

dust 

320 

14 

36 

Tientsin 

80 

24  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

75 

37 

Do 

82 

18 

ch 

pekoe 

1800 

44  bid 

38 

Do 

84 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

29 

39 

Do 

86 

2 

hf-ch 

dust 

140 

22 

40 

8 P 

87 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

120 

22 

1 

Do 

88 

1 

do 

pekoe 

60 

21 

42 

Do 

89 

1 

do 

dust 

75 

14 

43 

Do 

90 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

80 

8 

52 

Mahagalla  115 

53  hf-ch 

or  pek 

2650 

61 

53 

Do 

117 

30 

ch 

pekoe 

3000 

48 

54 

Do 

119 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

29 

55 

Do 

121 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

15 

56 

Do 

122 

1 hf  ch 

dust 

90 

17 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description.  Weight 

No 

No 

lb. 

c. 

57 

M R 

123 

5 

do 

pek  dust 

374 

25 

58 

Do 

124 

6 

do 

du9t 

446 

21 

60 

Lawrence 

127 

15 

do 

eou 

1725 

14 

61 

Y S 

129 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

240 

14 

62 

W P 

130 

1 hf-ch 

f>OU 

50 

18 

63 

Do 

131 

1 

box 

dust 

25 

14 

64 

Do 

132 

2 

do 

unaa 

160 

16 

65 

PTE 

133 

3 hf-ch 

pek  dust 

209 

26 

66 

Do 

134 

1 

ch 

dust 

91 

21 

67 

Wewel- 

madde 

135 

6 hf-ch 

dust 

552 

10 

68 

S G 

136 

1 

box 

eou  l 

25 

14 

69 

Do 

137 

1 

ch 

unas 

72 

22 

70 

T K 

138 

8 

do 

red  leaf 

720 

10 

71 

Albion 

140 

17 

do 

bro  pek  Nos.  1977- 

1993  1785 

59 

72 

Do 

142 

18 

do 

bro  pok  Nos.  1991- 

2011  1S90 

66 

73 

Do 

144 

26 

do 

pekoe 

2470 

44 

74 

Do 

146 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

2090 

35 

75 

Do 

148 

6 

do 

bro  tea 

610 

26 

76 

Do 

150 

6 hf-ch 

Just 

510 

25 

77 

Orwell 

151 

3 

ch 

red  leaf 

290 

12 

78 

E X,  in 

estate 

mark 

152 

6 

do 

pekoe 

540 

25  bid 

79 

S V 

154 

6 

do 

bro  mix 

600 

9 

80 

X X 

156 

5 

do 

bro  tea 

a85 

8 

81 

s c 

157 

6 

do 

sou 

666 

21 

82 

Do 

159 

6 

do 

dust 

992 

16 

83 

Tarf 

162 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1140 

35 

84 

Do 

164 

2 

do 

dust 

284 

22 

85 

Tamara- 

velly 

165 

3 

do 

dust 

375 

20 

86 

A M H 

166 

15 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

1620 

28  bid 

87 

Do 

168 

5 

ch 

pekoe 

510 

23 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  20th  July 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (95,7751b.),  winch  sold 
as  under  : — 


Lot 

Mark  Box 

Pkgs, 

Description 

Weight 

No. 

No 

lb. 

c. 

1 

G N O 

25 

2 ch 

fans 

210 

17 

2 

Do 

26 

3 do 

dust 

385 

8 

3 

Do 

27 

1 do 

tro  mix 

60 

4 

S,  in  estate 

21 

mark 

28 

26  hf-ch 

pek  fans 

1560 

5 

Do 

29 

9 Ch 

22 

1 hf-ch 

bro  tea 

1140 

12 

6 

Do 

30 

13  do 

dust 

975 

15 

7 

MAH 

31 

4 ch 

dust 

600 

10  bid 

8 

G W 

32 

2 ch 

bro  mix 

180 

16 

9 

Do 

33 

2 do 

dust 

240 

15 

10 

Coneygar 

34 

6 hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

360 

61 

11 

Do 

35 

7 do 

bro  pek 

350 

57  bid 

12 

Do 

36 

11  ch 

pekoe 

990 

48 

13 

Do 

37 

7 do 

pek  sou 

665 

33 

14 

Stookkolm 

38 

19  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1045 

60 

15 

Do 

39 

34  do 

pekoe 

1700 

49 

16 

Do 

40 

23  ch 

pek  sou 

2070 

30 

17 

Do 

41 

5 ch 

fans 

7C0 

21 

18 

W 

42 

2 do 

sou 

200 

21 

19 

w 

43 

3 do 

red  leaf 

300 

8 

20 

w 

44 

1 do 

dust 

105 

12 

21 

Mousagalla  45 

16  do 

bro  pek 

1680 

49 

22 

Do 

46 

5 do 

pekoe 

500 

37 

23 

Do 

47 

13  do 

pek  sou 

1300 

28 

24 

Arslena 

48 

43  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2150 

56 

25 

Do 

49 

35  do 

pekoe 

1750 

37 

26 

Do 

50 

13  do 

pek  sou 

650 

28 

27 

Do 

51 

1 do 

dust 

50 

18 

28 

Lyndhurst 

52 

24  ch 

bro  pek 

2400 

42 

29 

Do 

53 

14  do 

pekoe 

1190 

28 

30 

Do 

54 

28  do 

pek  sou 

2380 

26 

31 

Do 

55 

3 do 

sou 

270 

17 

32 

Do 

56 

1 do 

dust 

139 

14 

33 

Do 

57 

2 do 

Unas 

180 

16 

34 

Yarrow 

58 

12  do 

bro  pek 

1200 

49 

35 

Do 

59 

20  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1280 

54 

36 

Do 

60 

34  do 

pekoe 

2040 

35 

37 

Do 

62 

20  ch 

pepoe 

1800 

28  bid 

38 

Do 

63 

5 hf-ch 

pek  rou 

280 

23 

39 

Do 

64 

3 ch 

dust 

450 

15 

40 

P G,  in 

estate 

mark 

65 

14  do 

bro  or  pek 

1400 

51 

41 

Do 

66 

43  do 

pekoe 

3879 

31  hid 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description  Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

42  Do 

67 

29  do 

pek  sou 

2465 

26 

43  Do 

68 

10  do 

sou 

850 

21 

44  Do 

69 

15  do 

dust 

2100 

16 

45  Do 

70 

11  do 

bro  mix 

1430 

5 bid 

46  H S,  in 

estate 

mark 

71 

If  do 

bro  or  pek 

1700 

50 

47  Do 

72 

50  do 

pekoe 

4500 

32 

48  Do 

73 

33  do 

pek  stu 

2805 

26 

49  Do 

74 

10  do 

sou 

850 

21 

50  »0 

75 

8 do 

dust 

1120 

17 

51  Do 

76 

6 do 

bro  mix 

798 

8 

52  VVoodthorpe  77 

3 bf-e'a 

bro  pek 

150 

46 

53  Do 

78 

35  do 

pekoe 

1253 

32 

51  Do 

79 

5 do 

pek  eou 

208 

24 

55  Wavena 

80 

15  do 

pekoe 

525 

30 

56  Do 

81 

0 ch 

pek  sou 

800 

24 

57  Allakolla 

82 

19  Lf-ch 

bro  pek 

1235 

50  bid 

58  Do 

83 

16  ch 

pekoe 

1680 

37 

59  Do 

84 

14  do 

pek sou 

1400 

29 

60  Do 

85 

1 do 

dust 

95 

16 

61  REX 

86 

5 ch 

pekoe 

450 

26  bid 

62  W V T 

87 

4 hf-ch 

bro  tea 

220 

14 

63  B G 

83 

13  ch 

sou 

1170 

21 

65  Pine  Hill 

90 

3 hf-ch 

dust 

210 

16 

66  E M L 

91 

1 ch 

red  leaf 

100 

9 bid 

67  N T 

92 

2 do 

red  leaf 

200 

13 

70  GL 

95 

6 ch 

cougou 

480 

20 

71  Do 

96 

3 do 

dust 

300 

15 

72  Kurulugalla  97 

35  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2160 

46 

73  Do 

98 

43  do 

pekoe 

2350 

29 

74  Do 

99 

52  do 

pek  90u 

2860 

26 

75  S C A 

100 

3 ch 

1 ro  pek 

363 

24 

76  H G 

1 

9 do 

bro  pek 

882 

35  bid 

77  Do 

2 

2 hf-ch 

pekoe 

80 

25  bid 

78  IV  G 

3 

13  do 

pek  dust 

907 

14 

79  Do 

4 

2 do 

cougou 

92 

14 

80  Forest  Hill  5 

11  ch 

bro  pek 

1210 

55 

81  Do 

6 

11  do 

pekoe 

1100 

40 

82  Do 

7 

8 do 

pek  son 

800 

29 

83  Do 

8 

1 do 

dust 

130 

17 

84  C 

9 

2 do 

dust 

320 

15 

85  C T M 

10 

5 hf-ch 

dust 

350 

19 

86  Do 

11 

2 ch 

bro  mix 

190 

24 

87  D G 

12 

3 do 

bro  mix 

270 

19 

88  Do 

13 

7 do 

faus 

790 

22 

89  Do 

14 

4 do 

dU9t 

425 

15 

90  R X 

15 

2 do 

bro  mix 

240 

22 

91  Do 

16 

1 do 

dust 

140 

18 

92  Do 

17 

4 qr-ch 

bro  pek 

33 

54 

93  Do 

18 

1 do 

pekoe 

30 

42 

94  Do 

19 

1 do 

2 ch 

pek  sou 

218 

18 

95  GB 

20 

22  do 

dust 

3520 

16 

96  Do 

21 

7 do 

bro  tea 

770 

20  bid 

97  Y B 

22 

1 do 

dust 

120 

17 

98  Do 

23 

1 do 

red  leaf 

112 

5 

99  D B G 

24 

3 do 

fans 

330 

24 

100  Do 

101 

2 do 

bro  mix 

200 

17 

101  Do 

103 

3 do 

scu 

300 

23 

192  Yahala- 

tenne 

105 

13  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

650 

54 

1C3  Do 

107 

21  do 

pekoe 

882 

34 

104  Do 

109 

25  do 

pek  sou 

1000 

28 

105  Do 

111 

2 do 

sou 

80 

19 

106  Do 

113 

2 do 

dust 

144 

13 

107  A R, 

115 

2 ch 

bro  mix 

200 

10  bid 

108  M D 

117 

5 do 

dust 

600 

13  bid 

109  Do 

119 

2 do 

bro  tea 

190 

10  bid 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


( From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  July  1st,  1892. 
Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  1st  July : — 

Ex  “Legislator’  — Kallebokka,  2b  99.‘;  2b  93s;  lb  99s; 
lb  57s  Lunugallo,  6b  89s  6d;  lb  4s. 


CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


( From  ' Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  July  1st, 11892. 
Mahaberi',  23b  106s;  lb  80s;  6b  61s. 


CEYLON  OBSERVER  ” PRE>  ■,  COLOMBO, 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES 


NO.  19.] 


Colombo,  August  15,  1892.  { Price  : 12J  cents  each  ; 3 copies 

( 30  cents  ; 6 copies  J rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  27th  July  the  undei- 
mentioned  lots  of  Tea  (83,665  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under : — 


Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description.  Weight 


No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

D D 

170 

1 Cb 

bro  pek 

110 

16 

la  bo 

218  5 hf-ch  bro  pek 

250 

29 

a 

Do 

171 

9 do 

pekoe 

405 

20 

3 

Do 

173 

12  ch 

pek  sou 

1200 

17 

4 

Do 

175 

0 

do 

bro  mix 

563 

8 

5 

Do 

177 

1 hf-ch 

oust 

80 

14 

6 

Msba  Eliya  178 

3 

ch 

bro  mis 

210 

14 

7 

I 

179 

7 

do 

sou 

665 

29 

8 

I 

181 

12 

do 

fans 

1680 

33 

9 

I 

183 

8 

do 

dust 

1128 

20 

10 

I 

185 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

185 

9 

11 

A T.  in 

estate 

murk 

186 

59 

ch 

bro  pek 

5936 

46 

12 

Do 

188 

65 

do 

pekoe 

6950 

28 

13 

Do 

190 

39 

do 

pek  sou 

3510 

24 

14 

Do 

193 

3 

do 

pekoe 

270 

25 

15 

Do 

193 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

21 

10 

Do 

195 

6 

do 

congou 

540 

IS 

17 

Do 

197 

15 

do 

fans 

1350 

18 

18 

Do 

199 

4 

do 

dust 

560 

14 

19 

Saumartz 

201 

98  box 

bro  or  pek 

1764 

45 

20 

Do 

203 

15 

ch 

or  pek 

1425 

41 

21 

Do 

205 

42 

do 

pekoe 

3780 

27  bid 

22 

Do 

207 

12 

do 

fans 

1368 

20  bid 

23 

Do 

209 

8 

do 

dust 

lvOO 

15 

24  Nahakettia 

211 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

1100 

55 

25 

Do 

213 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1700 

32 

26 

Do 

215 

21 

do 

do 

2100 

27  bid 

27 

Do 

217 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1170 

28 

28 

Great 

Valley 

219 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

2200 

81  bid 

29 

Do 

221 

32 

do 

pekoe 

3200 

45  bid 

30 

Do 

223 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

570 

30 

31 

Do 

225 

1 

do 

congou 

95 

21 

32 

Do 

226 

2 hf-ch 

dust 

150 

15 

33 

Xahakelle 

227 

22 

ch 

pekoe 

1980 

29  bid 

34 

Do 

229 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1350 

24  bid 

35 

Timba- 

wntte 

231 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

24  bid 

36 

Do 

233 

38  hf-cb 

pek  sou 

1638 

24  bid 

37 

Gonakelle 

Factory 

235 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1610 

51 

38 

Do 

237 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1470 

38 

39 

Do 

239 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1650 

28 

40 

Do 

241 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

150 

15 

41 

Talagalla 

242 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1365 

50 

42 

Do 

244 

12 

do 

or  pek 

1080 

45 

43 

Gouravilla  2l6 

35 

do 

pek  sou 

3428 

28 

44 

Do 

218 

3 

do 

unas 

276 

25 

45 

Do 

249 

1 

do 

sou 

7a 

10 

48 

Do 

250 

3 hf-ch 

dust 

192 

17 

47 

Troup 

251 

32 

do 

bro  pek 

1920 

70 

48 

Do 

253 

26 

ch 

pekoe 

2600 

41 

49 

Do 

255 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

15 

51 

M 

258 

18  hf-ch 

bro  tea 

9"0 

13  bid 

52 

Ormidale 

260 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

170 

23 

53 

D M MD 

281 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

1120 

44  bid 

54 

Do 

263 

31 

do 

pekoe 

1550 

26  bid 

55 

Do 

265 

2 

do 

dust 

132 

15 

56 

GW 

266 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

5*0 

31 

57 

Do 

268 

12 

do 

pekoe 

121  0 

16 

58 

G B 

270 

9 

do 

Iro  mix 

6'  0 

10 

59 

Blackburn 

272 

4 

do 

sou 

400 

IS 

«0 

Do 

373 

3 hf-ch 

dust 

395 

14 

61 

Agra 

Ouvah 

274 

18 

do 

bro  or  pek 

900 

86  bid 

61 

Do 

276 

18 

do 

or  pek 

900 

66  bid 

63 

Do 

278 

23 

do 

pekoe 

1036 

52  bid 

64 

Do 

280 

25 

do 

do 

1125 

5u  bid 

65 

Do 

282 

22 

do 

do 

990 

46  bid 

eg 

Do 

284 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

38  bid 

67 

A O 

286 

2 

do 

pek  fans 

140 

30 

68 

Do 

287 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

69 

19 

69 

P 

290 

3 

dO 

fans 

182 

9 

70 

P 

301 

3 

do 

pek  dust 

212 

10 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  lor  Bale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  3rd  Aug.  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (103,74  lb.),  which  sold  a 
under : — 


Lot  Mark 

Box  Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

l 

Riseland 

No 

1 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

lb. 

500 

e: 

35  bid. 

2 

Do 

3 

5 

do 

pekoe 

450 

26 

3 

Do 

5 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

20 

4 

Do 

7 

5 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

450 

15 

5 

F H M in 
estate  mark  9 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

300 

39 

6 

Do 

10 

3 

ch 

pekoe 

270 

21  bid 

7 

Do 

11 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

360 

19 

8 

Do 

12 

2 hf-ch 

fans 

180 

8 

9 

Do 

13 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

240 

13 

10 

Nahalma 

14 

62  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

3534 

55 

11 

Do 

16 

58 

do 

bro  pek 

3190 

53  bid 

12 

Do 

18 

3 

ch 

congou 

300 

20 

13 

Do 

19 

2 

do 

dust 

150 

17 

14 

M 

30 

3 

do 

pekoe 

343 

17 

15 

Do 

21 

3 

do 

fanings 

347 

9 

16 

Do 

22 

2 

do 

sou 

161 

9 

Messrs.  Somebville  & Co.  put  up  tor  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  3rd  August 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (30,120  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

C. 

5 

C 

15 

5 do 

pekoe 

450 

30 

|6 

HG 

16 

11  do 

bro  mix 

1430 

8 

7 

R V 

17 

4 do 
1 hf-ch 

pek  sou 

345 

23 

8 

P G in  estate 

mark 

18 

25  ch 

bro  or  pek 

2500 

61 

9 

Do 

19 

25  do 

pekoe 

2125 

38  bid 

10 

Do 

20 

7 do 

pek  sou 

595 

29 

11 

H H H 

21 

2 do 

pek  sou 

193 

14 

12 

Do 

22 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

80 

15 

19 

Abbotsford 

29 

7 ch 

bro  mix 

630 

17  bid 

20 

Do 

30 

11  do 

dust 

1310 

17 

21 

S A 

31 

3 hf-ch 

pekoe 

122 

22 

22 

Do 

32 

2 do 

pek  dust 

140 

14 

23 

Do 

33 

1 ell 

red  leaf 

103 

9 

24 

S 

31 

1 do 

bro  pek 

100 

42 

25 

Do 

35 

3 do 

pekoe 

300 

25 

26 

Do 

36 

7 hf-ch 

pek  sou 

350 

22 

27 

Do 

37 

1 do 

bro  tea 

50 

12 

28 

Do 

38 

1 do 

dust 

75 

13 

29 

J P in  estate 

ma- k 

39 

1 ch 

bro  pek 

73 

25 

30 

Do 

40 

3 do 

pek  .0 

220 

22 

31 

Do 

41 

7 do 

pek  sou 

572 

16 

32 

Do 

43 

14  hf-ch 

pek  dust 

983 

12 

33 

Do 

43 

13  ch 

bro  ix 

11 15 

10 

34 

Do 

44 

3 do 

red  leaf 

245 

7 

35 

Do 

45 

1 hf-ch 

son 

53 

9 

36 

B G A 

46 

9 ch 

pek  sou 

900 

27  bid. 

37 

Do 

47 

31  do 

pekoe 

3100 

42  bid 

38 

Do 

48 

34  bf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1700 

72  bid 

39 

Momingslde 

49 

26  do 

bro  pek 

1 430 

49 

40 

Do 

50 

21  do 

pekoe 

1155 

31 

41 

Do 

51 

1 do 

sou 

55 

14 

42 

Do 

52 

2 do 

bro  tea 

110 

14 

43 

Do 

53 

1 do 

duet 

80 

15 

44 

M 

54 

3 hf-ch 

sou 

120 

16 

45 

Do 

55 

1 do 

red  leaf 

60 

9 

46 

Diyagama 

58 

8 ch 

bro  pek 

744 

40 

47 

Do 

57 

9 do 
1 hf-ch 

pek 

866 

25 

48 

Do 

58 

2 ch 
2 hf-ch 

pek  sou 

277 

18 

49 

Do 

59 

2 ch 

mixed 

187 

14 

50 

Do 

60 

2 do 

dust 

133 

12 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Messrs.  Forbhs  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  ou  the  3rd  August 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (160,335  lb.),  whioh  sold 
as  under  : — 


Lot  Mark 

Box  Pkgs.  Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

C. 

1 M A in  estate 

mark 

338  15  chests 

bro  tea 

1500 

25 

2 

Do 

340  18  hf-ch 

dust 

1440 

15 

3 Kottiagalla 

342  10  ch 

bro  pek 

1245 

43 

4 

Do 

344  19  do 

pekoe 

1900 

24 

5 

Do 

316  10  do 

pek  sou 

1000 

17 

6 Monrovia 

318  10  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

500 

41 

7 

Do 

350 

9 ch 

pekoe 

900 

27 

8 

Do 

352 

4 do 

pek  sou 

400 

23 

9 

Do 

354 

3 do 

unas 

300 

22 

10 

Do 

356 

1 do 

bro  mix 

100 

12 

11 

Do 

358 

2 do 

fanning 

200 

15 

12 

Do 

360 

2 do 

pek  dust 

270 

13 

13  E K 

362 

2 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

100 

37 

11 

Do 

364 

2 ch 

pekoe 

200 

24 

15 

Do 

366 

l do 

pek  sou 

100 

16 

16 

Do 

368 

1 hf-ch 

pek  dust 

60 

11 

17  Jambugaha- 

watte 

370 

2 hf-ch 

pekoe 

100 

38 

18 

Do 

372 

2 ch 

pek  eou 

200 

18 

19 

Do 

374 

3 hf-ch 

do 

150 

18 

20 

hena 

3(6 

2 ch 
1 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

267 

28 

21 

Do 

378 

4 do 

pek 

200 

23 

22 

Do 

380 

3 ch 
3 hf-ch 

bro  pek  sou 

450 

16 

23 

Do 

382 

2 ch 
1 hf-ch 

sou 

250 

12 

24 

P tfi 

381 

5 ch 

bro  pek 

500 

43 

25 

Do 

386 

5 do 

pekoe 

475 

31 

26 

Do 

388 

4 do 

pek  sou 

360 

23 

27 

Do 

390 

1 do 

bro  mix 

100 

9 

28  Radella 

392 

16  do 

bro  pek 

1600 

62 

29 

Do 

391 

15  do 

pekoe 

1350 

38 

30 

Do 

396 

10  do 

pek  sou 

900 

29 

31 

Do 

398 

3 do 

dust 

390 

18 

32 

Sanaugama  400 

17  do 

bro  or  pek 

1785 

54 

33 

Do 

402 

16  do 

bro  pek 

1680 

44 

34 

Do 

404 

59  do 

pekoe 

5900 

29 

35 

Dunbar 

406 

29  do 

or  pek 

2900 

65 

36. 

Do 

408 

44  do 

pekoe 

3960 

40 

37 

Caledonia 

410 

12  do 

bro  pek 

1200 

49 

38 

Do 

412 

10  do 
1 hf-ch 

pekoe 

1005 

30 

39 

Do 

414 

1 do 

eou 

55 

16 

40 

Do 

416 

1 do 

bro  tea 

55 

13 

41 

Ellengowan  418 

13  ch 
1 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1355 

48 

42 

Do 

420 

13  ch 

pekoe 

1235 

29 

43 

Do 

422 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

75 

14 

44 

B 

424 

45  ch 

bro  pek 

4500 

62 

45 

Do 

426 

12  do 

pekoe 

1080 

39 

46 

Do 

428 

20  do 

pek  sou 

1800 

29 

47 

Do 

430 

4 do 

sou 

360 

24 

48 

Do 

432 

2 do 

dust 

300 

21 

49 

Farnham 

434 

20  hf-ch  bro  pek 

1000 

58 

60 

Do 

436 

48  do 

pekoe 

1920 

42 

51 

Do 

438 

40  do 

pek  sou 

1600 

30 

52 

Do 

440 

12  do 

sou 

480 

23 

53 

Do 

442 

5 do 

fans 

300 

24 

51 

Do 

414 

3 do 

dust 

225 

16 

55 

Yataderia 

446 

18  ch. 

bro  pek 

1980 

38 

56 

Do 

448 

12  do 

bro  or  pek 

1320 

52 

57 

Do 

450 

32  do 

pekoe 

3360 

29 

58 

C 

452 

7 do 

bro  pek 

812 

46 

59 

Do 

454 

6 do 

pekoe 

603 

33 

60 

Do 

456 

5 do 

pek  sou 

511 

29 

■61 

Chesterford  458 

24  do 

bro  pek 

2100 

55  bid 

62 

Do 

460 

22  do 

pekoe 

2090 

30  bid 

63 

Do 

462 

19  do 

pek  sou 

1900 

24  bid 

64 

B G in  estate 

mark 

464 

20hf-cb 

pekoe 

1000 

24 

65 

Do 

466 

12  do 

pek  sou 

683 

18 

66 

Do 

468 

9 ch 

dust 

' 1300 

13 

67 

Katooloya  470 

7 do 

sou 

630 

26 

68 

Do 

472 

5 do 

bro  tea 

450 

15 

69 

Do 

474 

ti  do 

dust 

900 

16 

70 

Glengariffe  476 

1 do 

bro  tea 

100 

24 

71 

Do 

478 

7 do 

bro  or  pek 

770 

45 

72 

Do 

480 

13  do 

pekoe 

1170 

26 

73 

Do 

182 

1 do 

pek  sou 

90 

20 

74 

Do 

484 

1 do 

bro  tea 

120 

19 

75 

8TW 

486 

9 hf-ch  bro  mix 

450 

6 bid 

76 

Valley  Field  48£ 

2 ch 
1 hf-c 

l,  bro  pek  mix  215 

44 

77 

Do 

490 

3 oh 

pek  sou 

240 

19 

78 

Do 

492 

1 hf-ch  sou 

50 

14 

Lot  Mark 

Box] 

Pkgs.  Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

ib. 

■c. 

79  Bismark 

494 

5 ch 

bro  pek 

600 

46 

80 

Do 

496 

6 do 

pekoe 

600 

37 

81 

Do 

498 

5 do 

pek  sou 

500 

25 

82  H 

D 

600 

18  do 

bro  pek 

1872 

35  bid 

83 

Do 

502 

19  do 

pekoe 

1900 

24  bid 

64 

Do 

504 

3 do 

fans 

339 

14  bid 

85 

Do 

506 

18  hf-ch 

bro  mix 

864 

7 bid 

86  Yakalakelle 

508 

2 ch 

unas 

200 

18 

87 

Do 

510 

1 do 

red  leaf 

100 

10 

88  Wewesae 

512 

34  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1700 

61 

.89 

Do 

514 

25  do 

pekoe 

1250 

41 

90 

Do 

516 

22  do 

peo  sou 

1100 

31 

91  Talgaswala 

518 

35  oh 

bro  pek 

3500 

38 

92 

Do 

520 

40  do 

bro  pek 

4000 

36  bid 

93 

Do 

522 

7 do 

pek  sou 

630 

25 

91  Bandarapolla  521 

10  do 

bro  pek 

1100 

51 

95 

Do 

625 

17  do 

pekoe 

1700 

29  bid 

96 

Do 

528 

12  do 

?ek  sou 

1200 

25 

97  M V 

530 

1 do 

dust 

170 

15 

98 

Do 

532 

1 do 
1 hf-ch 

congou 

160 

12 

99 

Do 

534 

1 ch 

fans 

150 

20 

100 

3echerton 

536 

11  do 

bro  pek 

1010 

50 

101 

Do 

538 

10  do 

pekoe 

805 

32  bid 

102 

Do 

540 

12  do 

pek  sou 

890 

24  bid 

103 

Do 

542 

2 do 

br  • pek  sou 

150 

19 

104 

S S-S 

544 

7 do 

dust 

1050 

14 

105 

Arapola- 

kande 

546 

62  do 

pekoe 

5580 

31  bid 

106 

Do 

548 

35  do 

pek  sou 

3150 

25 

107 

APK 

550 

4 do 

dust 

560 

20 

108  Inguru- 

galla 

552 

3 do 

pek  eou 

270 

18 

109 

Do 

554 

2 do 

bro  tea 

240 

16 

110 

B & D 

556 

5 do 

red  leaf 

648 

10 

111 

B D W G 

558 

70  hf-ch  pekoe 

3500 

30  bid 

112 

B D W P 

560 

50  do 

bro  pek 

2500 

38 

113 

Do 

562 

50  do 

pekoe 

2500 

29 

114 

Doonevale 

564 

9 ch 

bro  pek 

900 

39 

115 

Debatgama  566 

15  do 

bro  pek 

1500 

47 

116 

Do 

568 

9 do 

pekoe 

810 

29 

117 

Do 

570 

7 do 

pek  sou 

630 

23 

118 

Do 

572 

1 do 

fans 

110 

19 

118 

Do 

574 

1 do 

red  leaf 

100 

12 

120 

S K 

576 

4 hf-ch 

congou 

200 

27 

121 

Do 

678 

6 do 

pek  fan 

420 

36 

122 

Do 

580 

3 do 

dust 

240 

31 

123 

Bandara- 

polla  582  12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

54 

124 

Do 

584 

29  do 

pekoe 

2900 

30 

125 

Do 

586 

12  do 

pek  sou 

1200 

23 

126 

W W 

588 

2 do 

dust 

168 

15 

127 

Do 

590 

1 do 

pekoe 

89 

31 

128 

Do 

592 

1 do 

pek  No.2 

87 

27 

1 129 

P in  estate 

mark 

594 

4 do 

dust 

480 

11 

130 

R in  estate 

mark 

596 

7 do 

dust 

620 

12 

131 

M in  estate 

mark 

598 

1 hf-oh 

dust 

46 

15 

132 

G in  estate 

mark 

600 

8 ch 

bro  pek 

800 

35 

133 

G W S 

602 

4 do 

red  leaf 

345 

11 

135 

B C 

606 

6 hf-ch  bro  pek 

330 

53 

136 

Do 

608 

6 do 

pekoe 

330 

38 

137 

Do 

610 

6 do 

pek eou 

330 

31 

138 

Castlereagh  612 

24  hf-ch  bro  or  pek 

1680 

69 

139 

Do 

614 

27  ch 

pekoe 

2700 

46 

140 

Agars  Land  616 

46  hf-ch  bro  pek 

2300 

64 

141 

Do 

618 

31  do 

pekoe 

1550 

45 

142 

Do 

620 

31  do 

pek  sou 

1395 

36 

143 

Do 

622 

13  do 

sou 

585 

26 

144 

Do 

624 

3 do 

dust 

240 

24 

145 

Do 

626 

3 do 

red  leaf 

135 

15 

146 

TS 

628 

13  ch 

pek  sou 

975 

13 

147 

Do 

630 

2 do 

pek,  fans 

200 

10 

148 

Ugieside 

632 

2 do 

bro  tea 

200 

22 

149 

Do 

634 

2 do 

dust 

230 

15 

150 

Kintyre 

636 

1 ch  nncol.gr.  t Twankey  100 

29 

151 

Do 

638 

10  hf-oh  young  hyson 

500 

45 

152 

Do 

640 

14  boxes  young  hyson  No  1 140 

56 

153 

Do 

642 

1 box 

dust 

40 

11 

158 

Ederapolla  652  54  do 

bro  pek  B 

2700 

49  bid 

159 

Do 

654  29  ch 

pekoe  B & 

H.  2320 

35  bid 

160 

Do 

656  24  do 

pek  sou 

1920 

26 

161 

Do 

658*  10  do 

sou 

800 

22 

162 

Do 

660  5 do 

fans 

500 

22 

163 

Do 

662  5 do 

congou 

350 

18 

164 

Do 

664  5 hf-ch  dust 

350 

16 

165 

Do 

666  14  ch 

pekoe 

1120 

32 

166 

B D W 

668  2 do 

red  leaf  H 

200 

10 

167 

Do 

670  3 hf- 

ch  dust  H 

261 

16 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 
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Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  Bale  at  the  Chamber  of 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  3rd  August  the 

under- 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

mentioned  lots  of  Tea  (26,097  lb.). 

which  sold  as 

34 

S P 

738 

3 

ch 

fans 

339 

17 

under : — 

35 

36 

Do 

B G,  in 

740 

18  hf-ch 

bro  mix 

864 

10  bid 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description 

. Weight 

estate 

742 

19 

ch 

pekoe 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

mark 

1900 

24 

37 

Do 

744 

27 

do 

pek  sou 

2700 

21 

1 D F D 

302 

1 chest 

bro  mix 

90 

21 

38 

Yataderia 

746 

12 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1320 

53 

2 Do 

303 

1 h-ch 

dusst 

80 

16 

39 

Do 

748 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1760 

42 

3 Do 

304 

1 h-ch 

red  leaf 

50 

11 

40 

Do 

750 

15 

do 

or  pek 

1575 

38 

4 D E 

305 

8 chest 

bro  mix 

640 

22 

41 

Do 

752 

36 

do 

pekoe 

3780 

30 

5 Bsllagalla 

307 

18  h-ch 

bro  pek 

990 

48 

42 

Do 

754 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1140 

26 

6 Do 

309 

16  chest 

pekoe 

1360 

30  bid 

43 

Do 

766 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

210 

16 

7 Do 

3L1 

15  chest 

pekoe  sou 

1350 

24  bid 

44 

Doombagas 

8 Do 

313 

1 h-ch 

bro  tea 

50 

8 

talawa 

758 

3 

ch 

bro  tea 

378 

18 

9 Do 

314 

2 h-ch 

dust 

185 

15 

45 

Hyndford 

760 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

294 

52  bid 

10  Naggery 

315 

15  chest 

bro  pek 

1629 

44  bid 

46 

Do 

762 

3 

do 

pekoe 

270 

34 

11  Do 

317 

15  chest 

pekoe 

1650 

29 

47 

Do 

764 

2 

do 

12  Do 

319 

2 chest 

bro  mix 

260 

17  bid 

1 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

234 

25 

13  B Oya 

320 

36  che3t 

bro  orng  pek  4086 

46 

48 

Do 

766 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

22 

14  Do 

322 

42  chest 

orange  pek 

3780 

27  bid 

49 

Do 

768 

3 

do 

eongou 

165 

15 

14  Do 

324 

31  h-ch 

pekoe 

1550 

29 

50 

Do 

770 

2 

do 

fans 

100 

15 

18  Do 

326 

12  chest 

fanning 

1368 

21  bid 

51 

Do 

772 

3 

ch 

red  leaf 

255 

IO 

17  Do 

328 

18  h-ch 

bro  tea 

900 

15 

52 

C in  estate 

18  M W W 

330 

1 pkg 

bro  pek 

38 

37 

mark 

774 

3 

ch 

bro  tea 

300 

11  bid 

19  0 

331 

10  chest 

bro  tea 

1200 

27 

53 

L,  in  estate 

SO  Do 

333 

3 chest 

dust 

390 

17 

mark 

776 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

400 

out 

21  Do 

334 

1 chest 

dust 

150 

17 

54 

M G 

778 

5 hf-ch 

uuas  No.l 

240 

22  Gonakelle 

55 

Do 

780 

21 

do 

uuas  No.  2 

945 

withd’n. 

Factory 

335 

12  chest 

bro  pek 

1380 

61 

56 

Sogama 

782 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

840 

30  id 

23  Do 

337 

12  chest 

pekoe 

1200 

56 

57 

Alnoor 

784 

16 

ch 

bro  pek 

1600 

46 

24  Do 

339 

15  chest 

pek  souch 

1725 

33 

58 

Do 

786 

10 

do 

pekoe 

900 

32 

69 

Do 

788 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

1980 

27 

60 

Do 

790 

6 hf-ch 

dust 

450 

20 

Messrs.  Benham  & Bbemnee  put 

up  for  sale  at 

61 

Do 

792 

9 

do 

congou 

405 

16 

the  Chamber 

of 

Commerce  sale-room  on  the  3rd 

62 

Weoya 

794 

32 

do 

bro  pek 

2080 

51 

August  the  undermentioned  lots  of 

Tea  (4,985  1b.) 

63 

64 

Do 

Do 

796 

798 

40 

50 

do 

do 

pekoe 
pek  sou 

2200 

2750 

44 

31 

which  sold  aa 

under : — 

66 

Do 

800 

2 

do 

bro  pek  fans 

130 

31 

Lot  Mark 
No. 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

lb. 

66 

S — V,  m estate 
mark  802 

5 

do 

dust 

350 

25 

67 

Mausakelle 

804 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1360 

78 

1 Baattalealla  15 

5 ch 

8011 

475 

23 

68 

Do 

806 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1400 

44 

2 Do 

17 

10  do 

fans 

1250 

16 

69 

Do 

808 

1 

do 

congou 

80 

17 

3 W 0 

19 

8 hf'ch 

dust 

720 

16 

70 

Do 

810 

1 

do 

dust 

170 

27 

4 Anamallai 

21 

8 ch 

or  pek 

80U 

36 

71 

Dunkeld 

812 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

2400 

62 

5 Do 

23 

14  do 

pek  No.  1 

1400 

out 

72 

Do 

814 

41 

hf-ch 

or  pek 

1845 

53 

6 Do 

25 

4 hf'ch 

dust 

340 

15 

73 

Do 

816 

26 

ch 

pekoe 

2340 

32 

74 

75 

DKD 
B Gr,  in 

818 

4 hf-ch 

dust 

340 

18 

estate 

Messrs.  Forbes 

& Walker  put  up  for  s»le 

at  the 

mark 

820 

6 

ch 

unas 

600 

15 

Chamber  of 

Commerce  Sale-room  on 

the  10th  Aug, 

76 

St.  Helier’g 

822 

34 

hf-ch 

bro or  pek 

1530 

70 

the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (121,248  lb.), 
sold  a?  under  — 

which 

77 

78 

79 

Do 

Do 

A K,  in 

824 

826 

15 

9 

ch 

do 

pekoe 
pek  sou 

1500 

900 

38 

30 

Lot  Mark  Box 
No.  No. 

Pkgs.  Description. 

Weight 

lb. 

80 

estate  mark  828 
Do  830 

4 

8 

do 

do 

bro  or  pek 
pekoe 

440 

720 

49 

29 

81 

Do 

832 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

90 

22 

1 P TJ  Co.  Ltd., 

82 

Do 

834 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

120 

20 

in  estate 

83 

Craighead 

836 

25 

do 

or  pek 

2500 

71 

mark.  Camp  den 

84 

Do 

838 

31 

do 

pekoe 

3100 

42 

Hill 

672 

7 ch 

pek  fans 

805 

25 

85 

Do 

840 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

29 

2 H & H 

674 

2 do 

bro  tea 

144 

16 

86 

H V 

842 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

90 

12 

8 Aigburth 

686 

24  do 

bro  pek 

2040 

56 

87 

Do 

844 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

14 

9 Do 

688 

45  do 

pekoe 

3600 

36 

88 

Do 

846 

3 

do 

fans 

616 

18 

40  Do 

690 

21  do 

pek  sou 

1680 

28 

89 

Do 

848 

1 

do 

cougou 

85 

16 

11  F F 

692 

8 do 

pek  fans 

960 

25 

90 

B 

850 

15 

if-ch 

dust 

1125 

12 

12  E H 

694 

6 hf-eh 

pek  sou 

225 

29 

91 

St.  Cathe- 

43  Do 

696 

3 do 

red  leaf 

123 

17 

rine 

852 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

450 

45 

44  N M,  in 

92 

Do 

854 

6 

do 

pekoe 

425 

33 

esta;e 

93 

Do 

856 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

25 

mark 

698 

1 ch 

dust 

150 

15 

94 

De 

858 

1 

do 

pek  fan 

100 

18 

15  Manangoda 

700 

7 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

350 

48 

95 

Middleton 

860 

27 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1620 

64 

-16  Do 

702 

8 do 

pekoe 

400 

31 

96 

Do 

862 

10 

ch 

pekoe 

950 

42  bid 

17  Do 

704 

4 do 

pek  sou 

200 

25 

97 

Do 

864 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

990 

31 

18  Do 

706 

1 do 

bro  mix 

50 

20 

98 

C P, 

866 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

172 

out 

13  W H 

708 

12  do 

SOU 

540 

24 

99 

Do 

868 

2 

do 

20  Waitalawa 

710 

13  do 

bro  pek 

650 

59 

1 hf-ch 

pekoe 

253 

15  bid 

31  Do 

712 

19  do 

pekoe 

950 

41 

100 

Pedro 

870 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

540 

96 

22  Polatagama 

714 

4i  do 

bro  pek 

2820 

55 

101 

Do 

872 

10 

do 

pekoe 

750 

81 

23  Do 

716 

78  do 

pekoe 

3900 

41 

102 

Do 

874 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

520 

58 

.24  Do 

718 

53  do 

pek  sou 

2650 

28 

105 

Bi  D 

880 

3 

ch 

dust 

492 

16 

25  G-,  in  estate 

106 

Sutton 

882 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1320 

78 

mark 

720 

5 ch 

bro  pek 

545 

41 

107 

Do 

884 

10 

do 

pekoe 

1000 

b 

26  Gallantenne722 

6 do 

pek  sou 

570 

24 

108 

Do 

886 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

475 

35 

27  Do 

724 

2 do 

bro  mix 

180 

16 

109 

A P & P 

888 

9 

do 

pekoe 

877 

27 

28  Do 

726 

2 do 

dust 

300 

14 

no 

Do 

890 

12  hf-ch 

dust 

840 

9 

29  Iddagodda 

728 

4 do 

bro  pek  sou 

300 

21 

111 

Do 

892 

1 

ch 

bro  mix 

67 

withd’n. 

30  Do 

730 

2 do 

dust 

260 

24 

116 

Cattaratence  2 

2 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

112 

37 

31  Pantiya 

732 

3 do 

bro  pek  sou 

225 

19 

117 

Bismark 

4 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

800 

52 

32  Udabage 

734 

5 hf-ch 

bro  mix 

356 

11 

118 

Do 

6 

9 

ch 

pekoe 

900 

34 

33  Do 

736 

5 do 

pek  lani 

■300 

21 

119 

Do 

S 

8 

do 

pek  ecu 

600 

27 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description.  Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

C. 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

120 

Palmerston  10 

4 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

225 

9.3 

56 

Lyndhurst 

16 

21  ch 

bro  pek 

2100 

46 

131 

Do 

13 

9 

ch 

pekoe 

900 

55 

57 

Do 

17 

12  do 

pekoe 

1020 

29 

122 

Do 

14 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

590 

34 

58 

Do 

18 

32  do 

pek  sou 

2720 

24 

123 

Y 

16 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

80 

23 

59 

Do 

19 

3 do 

sou 

240 

15 

124 

A A 

18 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

825 

out 

60 

Do 

20 

1 do 

dust 

135 

12  bid 

125 

Do 

20 

3 

do 

fans 

300 

out 

61 

Yah  ala- 

126 

Do 

22 

2 

do 

dnst 

150 

6 

kelle 

21 

10  ch 

bro  pek 

1000 

43 

127 

G 

24 

25 

hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1600 

35  hid 

62 

Do 

22 

8 do 

pekoe 

800 

31 

128 

G 

26 

38 

ch 

pekoe 

4036 

27  bid 

63 

Do 

23 

15  do 

pek  sou 

1350 

24 

129 

G 

28 

20 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

1136 

21  bid 

64 

Do 

24 

4 do 

unas 

400 

17 

130 

Killarney 

30 

17 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1020 

81 

65 

Do 

25 

2 do 

red  leaf 

200 

10 

131 

Do 

32 

20 

ch 

pekoe 

2000 

55  bid 

66 

Do 

26 

2 do 

dust 

300 

15 

132 

Do 

34 

1 

bf-oh 

congou 

55 

22 

67 

Hiralouvah  27 

2 do 

133 

Do 

36 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

88 

21 

1 hf-ch 

bro  mix 

304 

16 

134 

WAT 

38 

18 

ch 

or  pek 

1825 

40  bid 

68 

Do 

28 

2 ch 

fans 

240 

30 

135 

Do 

40 

27 

do 

pekoe 

2589 

27 

69 

Do 

29 

1 hf-ch 

bro  pek  dusi 

70 

26 

136 

Do 

42 

5 

do 

peS  sou 

478 

25 

70 

Do 

31) 

5 ch 

dust 

850 

19 

137 

Do 

44 

i 

do 

bro  tea 

110 

9 bid 

71 

72 

73 

Hatdowa 

Do 

H D 

31 

32 

33 

9 do 
2 do 

pek  sou 
red  leaf 
bro  tea 

900 

200 

500 

21  bid 
10 
15 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Co  put  up 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on 

for  sale 

at  the 

5 do 

tne  luth  Aug. 

Messrs.  A. 

he  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (49.450  lb.). 

which 

id.  J.HOMPSON  & uo-  put  up  for  sale 

at  the 

Chamber  ot  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  10th  Aug. 

TiOt  Mark  Box 
No.  No. 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

lb. 

c. 

the  undermentioned  lots 
sold  a»  under:  — 

of  Tea  (15,17 

2 lb.). 

which 

i 

B 

61 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

517 

30 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description.  Weight 

3 

T,  in  estate 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

mark 

62 

10 

do 

unas 

1000 

25 

1 

Etoluwa 

1 

3 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

165 

12 

3 

Hatdowa 

63 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

47 

2 

Do 

2 

3 do 

pekoe 

1-0 

8 

4 

Do 

64 

3 

do 

pekoe 

.300 

34 

3 

Do 

3 

3 do 

pek  sou 

116 

10 

5 

Do 

65 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

24 

4 

A K A C,  in 

6 

Do 

66 

10 

do 

bro  tea 

1000 

17  bid 

estate 

7 

Depedene 

67 

5 , hf-ch 

bro  pek 

250 

52 

mark 

4 

34  do 

bro  pek 

17i  0 

55 

8 

Do 

68 

6 

do 

pekoe 

300 

37 

5 

Do 

6 

31  do 

pekoe 

1550 

40 

9 

Do 

69 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

27 

6 

Do 

8 

5 do 

80U 

250 

27 

10 

HD 

70 

26 

do 

bro  sou 

1300 

21 

7 

Do 

9 

3 do 

dust 

240 

19 

11 

Do 

71 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

150 

9 

8 

A G C 

10 

8 ch 

sou  No.  2 

720 

13 

12 

Do 

72 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

15 

9 

Do 

12 

3 do 

congou 

270 

14 

13 

P G,  in 

10 

Do 

13 

19  hf-ch 

dust 

1330 

15 

estate 

11 

Do 

15 

2 do 

pek  fans 

149 

20 

mark 

73 

25 

ch 

pekoe 

2135 

.39 

12 

D 

16 

6 ch 

fans 

600 

25 

14 

Boseneatb 

74 

25  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1625 

50 

13 

D 

17 

5 do 

dust 

750 

17 

15 

Do 

76 

13 

ch 

p5koe 

1300 

32 

14 

D 

18 

5 do 

congou 

500 

18 

16 

Do 

76 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1400 

25 

15 

B M,  in 

17 

Z Z Z 

77 

7 hf-ch 

dust 

510 

17 

estate 

18 

HJ  3 

78 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

150 

51  bid 

mark 

19 

2 do 

bro  mix 

170 

9 

19 

Do 

79 

4 

do 

pekoe 

200 

31  bid 

16 

L 

20 

2 do 

eou 

161  withd’n 

30) 

Do 

80 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

650 

25 

17 

N A 

21 

5 ch 

21 

Do 

81 

4 

do 

sou 

200 

21 

1 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

605 

38 

22 

Do 

82 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

110 

17 

18 

Do 

23 

12  ch 

S3 

Do 

83 

i 

ch 

red  leaf 

90 

10 

1 hf-ch 

pekoe 

1115 

29 

24 

L 

84 

4 

do 

dust 

645 

17 

19 

AGO 

25 

3 do 

pek  dust 

210 

13  bid 

25 

Li 

85 

6 

do 

congou 

582 

9 

20 

S M W 

26 

2 do 

tro  pek 

120 

37 

28 

Kuruwitti 

86 

8 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

432 

49 

21 

Do 

27 

6 do 

or  pek 

330 

26 

27 

Do 

87 

7 

do 

pekoe 

350 

32 

22 

Do 

28 

3 do 

pekoe 

150 

22 

28 

Do 

88 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

672 

24 

23 

Do 

29 

1 do 

pek  sou 

45 

16 

29 

Do 

89 

13 

do 

unas 

598 

24 

24 

Do 

30 

1 do 

pek  dust 

75 

14 

30 

Do 

90 

6 

do 

bro  mix 

312 

12 

31 

Naseby 

91 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

350 

81 

33 

Do 

92 

5 ch 
4 hf-ch 

pekoe 

760 

51 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 

&3 

Do 

93 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

75 

27 

( From 

34 

B T,  in 

Our 

Commercial  Correspondent.) 

estate 

mark 

91 

4 

do 

dust 

280 

17 

Mincing  Lane,  July 

15th 

1892. 

35 

36 

37 

Arslena 

Do 

Do 

95 

96 

97 

74 

62 

27 

do 

do 

do 

bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 

3700 

3100 

1360 

57 

38 

30 

Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  15th  July : — 

38 

Do 

98 

2 

do 

dust 

100 

17 

Ex  “Gity  of  Venice” — 

M&ha  Uva,  lc 

119s; 

lc  lb 

39 

Do 

99 

2 

do 

dust 

100 

12 

114s  6d;  lc 

lb  109s  6o ; 

lb  102s;  lb 

119s;  lb  88s; 

40 

K,  in  estate 

1000 

16 

16  bid 

lb  106s 

41 

43 

mark 

100 

2 

do 

unas 

Ex  “Polyphemus”—  Morar.  lc  119s. 

Do 

C O,  in 
estate 

1 

2 

do 

dust 

14 

Ex  “Oanfa 

’—Venture,  lc  125s. 

mark 

2 

15 

ch 

bro  mix 

1365 

9 

43 

44 

Do 

Xande- 

3 

4 

do 

red  lent 

348 

9 

CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON,. 

45 

kettia 

Do 

4 

5 

13 

13 

do 

do 

bro  pek 
pekoe 

1300 

1157 

50  bid 
42 

( From 

Our 

Commercial  Correspondent. ) 

46 

Do 

6 

1 

do 

134 

90 

30 

13  bid 

Mincing  Lane,  July. 

15th 

1892. 

47 

48 

G W 

7 

1 hf-ch 
1 ch 

pek  sou 
bro  mix 

Ex  “Golconda”- 

-Amba, 

2b  63s  lb  90s. 

Do 

8 

2 

do 

dust 

310 

15 

Ex  “Legislator’ 

— Ardutbie,  32b  95s  6d; 

2b  60s 

49 

G L 

9 

4 ht-oh 

dust 

360 

16 

Ex  “Ameer 

” — Afdnthie, 

32b  96s;  lb  84s. 

50 

51 
53 

53 

B 

B 

B 

W G 

10 

11 

13 

13 

4 do 
1 do 
1 ch 
10  hf-ch 

sou 

bro  tea 
dust 
bro  pek 

180 

52 

122 

500 

15  bid 
9 
14 
41 

Ex  “Port  Viotor”— PBM,  4b  30s. 

Ex  “Oanfa”— Yattawatte,  3b  63s  68;  lb  90s  lb  63s. 
Ex  “Goloonda” — Yattawatte,  4b  60s;  lb  90s. 

54 

Do 

14 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

18 

Ex  “Legislator 

-(MA), 
aide” — A 

lb  60s;  lb  56s  6d. 

55 

Do 

15 

2 

do 

fans 

200 

16  bid 

Ex  “City  of  Vei 

nniewatte,  22b  98s  6d. 

CEYLON  OBSERVER”  PRESS,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES 


NO.  20.] 


Colombo,  August  59,  1892. 


{Pricu  : — 12f  cents  each ; 3 copies 
30  cents ; 6 copies  4 rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF 

TEA. 

Lot 

Box 

Weight 

JNC 

. Mark. 

No. 

PkrrR. 

Description. 

lb. 

Mr.  E.  John 

put  up 

for  Sale  at 

the  Chamber 

8 

wo 

8 

18 

a-Ch 

bro  pek 

1080 

35 

of  Commerce  Sale-room 

on  the  10th  Auer,  the 

under- 

9 

10 

11 

10 

17 

do 

prkoe 

935 

31 

mentioned  lots 

of  Tea 

(60,673  lb.), 

which 

sold  as 

Xd 

W G.  in  estate 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

385 

25 

under : — 

mark 

13 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

275 

37 

Lot 

Hox 

Weight 

13 

14 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

212 

25 

No.  Mark. 

No.  Pkgs. 

Description. 

lb. 

c. 

17 

A,  in  estate 

20 

do 

1 Oltery  and 

18 

mark 

7 

bro pek 

350 

37 

Stamford 

22 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1000 

24 

H:ll 

341 

2 ch 

SOU 

18' 

24 

19 

24 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

90 

18 

2 Do 

342 

1 do 

dubt 

150 

18 

20 

25 

2 

ch 

fans 

145 

20 

3 Madool- 

21 

C G 

26 

2 

Lch 

red  leaf 

100 

10 

teune 

343 

12  do 

bro  pek 

1230 

48 

22 

27 

2 

ch 

bro  pek 

224 

35 

4 ho 

345 

12  do 

pekoe 

1200 

33  bid 

23 

23 

3 

do 

pekoe 

815 

26 

5 Do 

347 

12  do 

pek  eou 

1200 

27 

24 

29 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

315 

17 

6 Ivies 

340 

9 do 

bro  pek 

900 

46 

25 

Harrow 

30 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

15 

7 Do 

10 

21  do 

pekoe 

1890 

27 

26 

31 

11  i-eh 

bro  or  pek 

660 

51  bid 

8 Do 

12 

17  do 

pek  sou 

1360 

25 

27 

H H 

33 

7 

ch 

pekoe 

700 

36 

9 Do 

u 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

80 

17 

28 

35 

2 

do 

BOU 

200 

27 

10  W— T 

15 

29  ch 

bro  pek 

2900  withd’in 

29 

PGA 

36 

1 

do 

congou 

luO 

15 

11  Talagalli 

17 

22  ch 

bro  pek 

2310 

51 

30 

37 

3 4-ch 

dust 

270 

13 

12  Do 

19 

12  do 

pekoe 

1140 

33 

31 

38 

4 

do 

congou 

360 

15 

13  Do 

21 

1 do 

dust 

160 

17 

32 

Y 

39 

2 

ch 

dust 

240 

14 

14  Overton 

22 

13  do 

bro  pek 

1300 

66 

33 

A B 

40 

1 

do 

congou 

75 

ii 

15  Do 

24 

13  do 

pekoe 

1300 

42 

34 

41 

5 

do 

unas 

500 

36 

16  Do 

26 

2 do 

pek  sou 

200 

31 

35 

Relugas 

43 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

540 

25 

17  Do 

27 

2 hf-ch 

dust 

140 

21 

36 

PoeDgalla  ... 

45 

9 

do 

bro  or  pek 

900 

32  bid 

18  Glasgow 

28 

28  ch 

bro  pek 

2520 

79 

37 

T 

47 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

200 

10 

19  Do 

30 

26  do 

pekoe 

2600 

56 

38 

New  Corn- 

48 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

153 

14 

22  Agra  Ouvah  36 

20  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1('00 

G6  bid 

39 

23  Do 

38 

23  do 

pekoe 

1035 

52  bid 

40 

wall 

49 

4 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

240 

53  bid 

24  Do 

40 

21  do 

pnkoe 

945 

41  bid 

Warwick 

50 

6 

do 

pekoe 

330 

33  bid 

25  AO 

42 

5 ch 

sou  No.  2,  1 lb. 

41 

51 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

1080 

56  bid 

lead  pkts. 

375 

31 

42 

53 

26 

do 

pekoe 

1430 

35  bid 

26  Do 

43 

3 do 

sou  No.  2 ,, 

154 

31 

43 

Ahamud 

55 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

350 

43 

27  A T.  in 

44 

57 

11 

do 

pekoe 

550 

30 

essate 

45 

59 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

340 

24 

mark 

44 

23  do 

bro  pek 

2300 

45 

46 

60 

1 

do 

cougou 

50 

14 

28  Do 

46 

25  do 

pekoe 

2250 

32 

47 

61 

2 

do 

du-t 

130 

15 

29  Do 

48 

19  do 

pek  sou 

1710 

25 

48 

02 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

45 

8 

34  W K,  in 

49 

W 0 

63 

11 

do 

bio  pek 

660 

40 

estate 

50 

65 

33 

do 

peuoe 

1815 

31 

mark 

57 

18  ch 

bro  pek 

1872 

38 

51 

67 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

1210 

24 

35  Do 

59 

19  do 

pekoe 

1900 

21  bid 

52 

Gampola- 

36  Do 

61 

7 do 

pek  sou 

630 

19  bid 

waite 

69 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

700 

43 

37  Do 

63 

5 do 

bro  tea 

450 

10 

53 

71 

24 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

31 

38  PTE 

64 

1 bf-ch 

pek  dust 

89 

17 

54 

73 

12 

do 

pek  t-ou 

600 

23 

39  M R 

65 

1 do 

pek  dust 

90 

17 

65 

Pusstenne  ... 

75 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

290 

43 

10  N VV 

66 

8 eh 

bro  or  pek 

960 

17 

66 

4 6 

10 

do 

pe^oe 

500 

32 

41  Do 

68 

2 do 

pekoe 

180 

27 

57 

78 

12 

do 

pek  SOU 

540 

25 

42  Do 

69 

3 do 

pek  sou 

270 

25 

58 

80 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

220 

22 

43  Do 

70 

3 do 

congou 

285 

15 

69 

K W 

81 

8 

ch 

bro  tea 

795 

9 

44  Do 

71 

7 do 

dust 

840 

18 

60 

82 

6 

do 

bro  mix 

600 

9 

45  Do 

72 

2 do 

red  leaf 

2 0 

10 

61 

AFC 

83 

3 

j-ch 

sou 

165 

17 

46  B,in  estate 

62 

84 

4 

da 

pek  fans 

320 

15 

mask 

73 

8 hf-ch 

unns 

440 

25 

65 

N A 

87 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

973 

36 

17  Do 

74 

3 do 

CODgOU 

165 

15 

66 

89 

7 

do 

pekoe 

700 

29 

48  Do 

75 

1 do 

d'i8t 
bro  pek 

80 

17 

49  Doo>  lunda 

76 

5 ch 

■-75 

51 

60  Do 

61  Do 

78 

4 do 
3 do 

pekoe 

386 

36 

Mr.  E.  John 

put 

np  for 

sale  at  the 

Ob  amber  of 

354 

28 

Commerce  Sale 

room  on  the  1 7 1 L Ang. 

the 

under- 

52  Do 

82 

1 do 

dust 

55 

17 

mentioned  lots 

of  Tea 

(71,43)  lb.),  which 

sold  as 

53  Bittacy 

83 

31  do 

bro  pek 

1705 

56 

III 

t*r  : — 

51  Do 

85 

18  do 

pekoe 

900 

37 

Lot 

Box 

Weight 

55  £ 

56  IBT.in 

e-taie 

mark 

87 

88 

1 ch 
1 hf-ch 

55  do 

pekoe 
bro  tea 

151 

2475 

42 

12 

No. 

1 

2 

3 

Mark. 

J 

No. 

101 

102 

103 

Pkgs. 
1 ch 
1 |-ch 
1 ch 
1 1-ch 

Description, 
bro  pek 
pekoe 

pek  sou 

lb. 

60 

23 

122 

c. 

33 

25 

21 

4 

104 

3 

ch 

bro  tea 

250 

withd’n. 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  tbe 
Chamber  of  Commeice  Sale-room  on  the  17th  Aug. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (39,141  lb.),  which 


soia  as  under 
Lot 

Box 

Weight 

9 

M R N R .. 

108 

109 

2 

9 

do 

do 

bro  pek 
pekoe 

200 

720 

46 

28 

No.  Mark. 

No.  Pkgs.  Description. 

lb. 

C. 

10 

111 

10 

do 

pek  son 

750 

22 

1 A S C 

..  i 

4 )-ch 

fane 

200 

24 

11 

113 

9 

do 

bro  mix 

855 

15 

2 

2 

2 do 

pek  duet 

100 

15 

12 

115 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

105 

17 

3 

3 

3 do 

red  leaf 

136 

10 

13 

116 

1 

do 

dust 

110 

17 

4 

4 

1 do 

congou 

50 

11 

14 

Dlckapittin  . 

117 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

20)0 

58 

8 D E C 

..  5 

6 do 

fans 

300 

26 

15 

119 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

40 

6 

1 do 

pek  duet 

50 

15 

16 

121 

36 

do 

pek  sou 

3193 

31 

7 

5 do 

rod  leaf 

250 

13 

17 

123 

2 

do 

sou 

155 

20- 

M,  in  estate 
mark 


103 

106 

107 


do 

do 


3 do 


bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 


300 

270 

270 


33 

out 

IS 


2 CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No 

. Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

18 

GleDtilt 

124 

72 

5~ch 

bro  pek 

4320 

65 

19 

126 

18 

ch 

pekoe  No. 

2 1800 

43 

20 

A T,  in  estate 

mailt 

128 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

2400 

48 

21 

130 

34 

do 

pekoe 

3060 

30  bid 

22 

132 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1260 

26 

23 

Sumtra.Valle 

134 

14 

£-ch 

dust 

1120 

18 

21 

136 

13 

do 

bro  mix 

1300 

16 

25 

O,  in  estate 

mark 

138 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

480 

23 

26 

139 

2 

i-ch 

dust 

170 

16 

27 

Galkanda- 

watte 

140 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

63 

88 

142 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1530 

44  bid 

29 

144 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

810 

32 

30 

GHW 

146 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

22 

31 

Mahagalla  ... 

147 

28 

i-ch 

or  pek 

1540 

74 

32 

149 

18 

ch 

pekoe 

1800 

50 

33 

151 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

33 

34 

153 

1 

i-ch 

dust 

90 

17 

35 

Walton 

154 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1280 

37 

36 

156 

1 

do 

dust 

90 

21 

37 

Dickoya 

157 

125 

box 

bro  or  pek 

2500 

74 

38 

159 

21 

ch 

bro  pek 

2520 

46 

39 

161 

46 

| ch 

pekoe 

2070 

42 

40 

T,  in  estate 

bro  pek 

\ 

mark 

163 

38 

do 

1900 

41  lid 

41 

165 

23 

ch 

pekoe 

2356 

30 

42 

167 

30 

do 

pek  sou 

3025 

28 

43 

W-T 

169 

40 

do 

bio  pek 

4000 

58 

44 

171 

9 

do 

pekoe 

810 

40 

45 

173 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

31 

46 

175 

I 

do 

sou 

90 

16 

47 

Coslanda 

176 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1350 

47 

48 

178 

23 

do 

pekoe 

1840 

33 

49 

180 

17 

do 

pek  60u 

1360 

27 

50 

182 

3 

do 

congou 

224 

15 

51 

183 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

180 

15 

52 

184 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

225 

15 

53 

Talagalla  ... 

185 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1680 

48 

54 

187 

14 

do 

or  pek 

1260 

36  bid 

55 

Agra  Ouvah... 

189 

21 

i-ch 

bio  or  pek  1050 

90 

56 

Ayr 

191 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

1000 

51  bid 

57 

193 

30 

do 

pekoe 

1260 

33 

58 

195 

32 

do 

pek  sou 

1376 

31 

59 

197 

5 

do 

fhllS 

250 

18 

60 

198 

2 

do 

congou 

56 

15 

61 

199 

1 

do 

pk  dust 

71 

16 

62 

200 

1 

do 

bro  pek  fans  55 

33 

63 

201 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

43 

10 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  17th  Aug. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (3S,629  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under  : — 

Lot  Box  Descrip-  Weight 


No 

.Mark. 

No. 

. Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

C. 

l 

8 

34 

4 

=-ch 

bro  tea 

216 

14 

2 

35 

6 

do 

dust 

480 

18 

3 

L 

36 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

208 

14 

4 

37 

5 

do 

dust 

425 

18 

5 

A 

38 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

156 

14 

6 

39 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

18 

7 

Coneygar  ... 

40 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

385 

68  bid 

8 

41 

5 

ch 

pekee 

450 

51  bid 

9 

42 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

380 

40 

10 

43 

2 

|-ch 

dust 

160 

20 

U 

Pittawella  ... 

44 

41 

do 

bro  pek 

2255 

50  bid 

12 

45 

27 

do 

pekoe 

1350 

35  bid 

13 

46 

31 

do 

pek  sou 

1612 

31 

14 

P 

47 

4 

do 

sou 

224 

20 

15 

48 

4 

do 

dust 

328 

17 

16 

49 

do 

bro  mix 

106 

15 

17 

D Y K 

50 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

300 

51 

18 

51 

3 

ch 

pekoe 

240 

32 

19 

52 

2 

do 

pek  stu 

160 

27 

20 

53 

1 

J-ch 

dust 

73 

22 

21 

H S,  in  estate 

mark 

54 

18 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

1800 

56 

.22 

56 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1785 

37 

23 

56 

13 

do 

pek  son 

1105 

30 

24 

K P W 

57 

16 

§-ch 

bro  pek 

880 

59 

25 

58 

25 

ch 

pekoe 

2250 

37  bid 

26 

59 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

540 

28 

27 

60 

1 

§-ch 

bro  mix 

45 

14 

28 

61 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

16 

29 

62 

2 

ch 

Dro  pek 

154 

49 

30 

63 

2 

dO 

pekoe 

174 

34 

31 

64 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

170 

21 

32 

65 

1 

i-ch 

dust 

44 

15 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No 

. Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

33 

Moueagalla  .. 

66 

11 

do 

bro  pek  No 

1 660 

51 

bid 

34 

67 

8 

ch 

do  ,, 

2 680 

40 

bid 

35 

68 

4 

do 

pekoe 

400 

35 

bid 

36 

69 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

630 

28 

bid 

37 

w 

70 

1 

do 

1 

i-eh 

FOU 

110 

20 

38 

71 

1 

do 

dust 

61 

14 

39 

72 

1 

ch 

1 

)-ch 

red  leaf 

160 

10 

40 

I N G,  in  estate 

mark 

73 

5 

oh 

pekoe 

475 

33 

bid 

41 

74 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

360 

27 

42 

75 

1 

do 

dust 

100 

18 

-i3 

Viucit 

76 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

700 

46 

44 

77 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

1100 

27 

45 

78 

1 

do 

pek  >e 

100 

26 

46 

Goouambil  .. 

79 

21 

i-ch 

pekoe 

1320 

36 

bid 

47 

80 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

715 

29 

48 

K 

81 

1 

ch 

bro  pek 

105 

37 

49 

82 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

ICO 

17 

50 

IP 

83 

11 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

1400 

20 

61 

CTM 

81 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

180 

17 

bid 

52 

E C 

85 

2 

i-ch 

duet 

151 

16 

53 

K D G N A .. 

86 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

212 

54 

87 

5 

do 

pekoe 

210 

37 

55 

88 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

138 

28 

56 

89 

1 

do 

unas 

51 

26 

bip 

57 

90 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

111 

23 

58 

91 

1 

do 

duet 

76 

13 

59 

Allakalla 

92 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1105 

56 

60 

93 

17 

ch 

pekoe 

1785 

37 

61 

94 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

MOO 

30 

62 

95 

2 

3-ch 

dust 

140 

16 

63 

E R 

96 

4 

do 

pekoe 

200 

27 

64 

97 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

23 

65 

98 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

150 

14 

66 

99 

3 

do 

pek  dust 

210 

16 

67 

A 

103 

2 

do 

pekoe 

105 

23 

6S 

1 

2 

ch 

fane 

187 

18 

69 

2 

6 

do 

3 

i-ch 

8011 

681 

15 

70 

3 

5 

do 

bro  mix 

260 

12 

7 L 

S S,in  estate 

mark 

4 

16 

do 

pek  dust 

1110 

14 

72 

W G 

5 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

41 

bid 

73 

MR 

6 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

517 

35 

74 

B 

7 

4 

5-ch 

eou 

180 

20 

75 

F 

8 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

50 

35 

bid 

76 

9 

2 

do 

pekoe 

100 

27 

77 

S 

10 

o 

do 

pek  sou 

250 

21 

bid 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  17th  Aug. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (149,496  lb.),  whioli 
sold  as  under  : — 


Lot 

No.  Mark. 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Descrip- 

tion. 

Weight 

lb. 

c. 

1 

D C 

46 

1 

ch 

pek  sou 

100 

20 

2 

48 

2 

do 

sou 

200 

15 

3 

50 

2 

do 

dust 

220 

15 

4 

Beverley 

52 

7 i 

§-ch 

sou 

350 

14 

5 

Deniyaya  ... 

54 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

660 

45 

6 

56 

9 

do 

pekoe 

900 

31 

7 

58 

6 

do 

pelt  sou 

510 

26 

8 

60 

2 

do 

sou 

ISO 

16 

9 

62 

1 

do 

fans 

115 

20 

10 

A 

64 

3 

£-eh 

bro  pek 

150 

39 

11 

66 

2 

do 

pekoe 

100 

26 

12 

Meddetenne... 

68 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

550 

50 

13 

70 

7 

do 

peki  e 

630 

33 

11 

72 

1 A-ck 

dust 

76 

15 

15 

Kahagaba  . . 

71 

23 

ch 

or  pek 

2300 

61 

16 

76 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2250 

12 

17 

78 

4 

do 

pek  rou 

360 

25 

18 

80 

2 

i-ch 

dust 

140 

16 

19 

Glenorchy  ... 

82 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

935 

79 

20 

81 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

52 

21 

86 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

36 

22 

M O 

88 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

550 

28 

23 

90 

7 

do 

dust 

560 

15  bid 

21 

Columbia 

92 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

1560 

61 

25 

94 

13 

do 

pekoe 

650 

51 

26 

96 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

150 

26 

27 

98 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

110 

13 

28 

Pansalateuue 

100 

29 

oh 

bro  pek 

3045 

50  bid 

29 

102 

28 

do 

pekoe 

•2800 

33  bid 

30 

104 

27 

do 

pek  sou 

25-5 

27 

31 

106 

8 

do 

congou 

800 

19  bid 

32 

108 

4 

i-ch 

dugt 

300 

15 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


3 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs.  tion. 

lb. 

c. 

33 

St.  Leonard’s  110 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

1320 

50  bit 

34 

112 

18 

do 

pekoe 

900 

33 

35 

114 

3 

do 

sou 

150 

20 

36 

116 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

17 

37 

Park 

118 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1495 

58 

38 

120 

do 

pekoe 

600 

43 

39 

122 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1800 

32 

40 

Anningkande 

124 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

550 

49  bid 

41 

126 

6 

do 

pekoe 

570 

36 

42 

128 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

27 

43 

130 

6 

do 

congou 

600 

17 

44 

132 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

9 

45 

134 

3 

£*ch 

dust 

210 

13 

46 

Atherfield  .. 

136 

2 

ch 

dust 

280 

13 

47 

138 

1 

do 

sou 

100 

17 

48 

K 

140 

8 

f-ch 

fans 

480 

29 

49 

142 

1.3 

do 

bro  tea 

715 

24 

50 

Hunugalla  ... 

144 

4 

ch 

bro  pek 

420 

47 

51 

146 

8 

do 

pekoe 

8 ' 

28 

52 

148 

9 

do 

1 

i-ch 

pek sou 

975 

26 

53 

150 

1 

ch 

dust 

132 

13 

54 

P N,  in  estate 

mark  ... 

152 

3 

do 

dust 

327 

10  bid 

55 

P K,  in  estate 

mark 

154 

6 

do 

dust 

619 

12 

56 

P G,  in  estate 

mark 

156 

3 

do 

dust 

390 

12 

57 

A O B 

158 

5 

do 

dust 

700 

13 

58 

160 

2 

do 

sou 

174 

19 

59 

Condagalla  ... 

162 

4 

do 

bro  pek  fans  560 

25 

60 

Ingurugalla... 

164 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

360 

22 

61 

166 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

240 

18 

62 

J H S,  in 

estate  mark. 

168 

4 

do 

or  pek 

400 

52 

63 

170 

7 

do 

pekoe 

665 

34 

64 

172 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

95 

25 

65 

Koladeniya ... 

174 

5 

do 

bro  tea 

630 

18 

66 

Kirimettia  ... 

176 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

208 

18  bid 

67 

178 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

312 

19 

68 

Labookellie  ... 

180 

2 

do 

bro  pek  fan  280 

35 

69 

S S S 

182 

4 

do 

dust 

640 

17 

70 

184 

3 

do 

congou 

300 

18 

71 

VO 

186 

3 

do 

dust 

354 

27 

72 

Eaoaugama  .. 

188 

12 

do 

bro or  pek 

1260 

53 

73 

190 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

1890 

41 

74 

192 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2500 

30 

75 

Ardoch 

194 

12 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

720 

82 

76 

196 

18 

ch 

pekoe 

1620 

60 

77 

198 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1425 

39 

78 

200 

4 

|-ch 

dust 

320 

24 

81 

Ismale 

206 

4 

do 

pek  fans 

392 

19 

82 

208 

1 

|-ch 

bro  mix 

51 

16 

83 

210 

4 

do 

dust 

280 

15 

84 

Farnham 

212 

22 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1100 

61  bid 

85 

214 

51 

do 

pekoe 

2040 

46 

86 

216 

34 

do 

pek  sou 

1360 

31 

87 

218 

2 

do 

fans 

120 

17 

88 

Burnside 

220 

16  box 

bro  pek 

320 

45 

89 

222 

14 

do 

or  pek 

252 

47 

90 

224 

14 

i-ch 

pekoe 

700 

32 

91 

Killin 

22  o 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

650 

47 

92 

228 

12 

do 

pekoe 

600 

32 

93 

230 

11 

do 

pek  eou 

550 

26 

94 

Fred’s  Rnhe... 

232 

5 

do 

di-o  pek 

250 

52 

95 

234 

8 

ch 

pekoe 

760 

32 

96 

236 

7 

do 

1 

-ch 

pek  sou 

715 

23 

97 

W A 

238 

4 

ch 

unas 

420 

22 

98 

240 

4 

do 

1 

-ch 

bro  tea 

455 

22 

99 

242 

1 

ch 

dust 

113 

17 

100 

244 

1 

do 

1 

-ch 

red  leaf 

150 

12 

101 

Queensland.. 

246 

27 

ch 

flowery  pek 

2700 

61 

102 

248 

23 

do 

pekoe 

2300 

41 

103 

250 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

145 

17 

104 

L,  in  estate 

mark 

252 

2 

-ch 

pekoe 

76 

28 

105 

254 

2 

do 

pek  bou 

72 

22 

106 

E D K E ... 

256 

3 box 

red  leaf 

15o 

11 

115 

Harngalla  ... 

274 

36 

do 

bro  pek 

3960 

52 

116 

276 

33 

do 

pekoe 

3300 

33 

117 

278 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

27 

118 

Farm 

280 

41 

do 

bro  pek 

4100 

60 

118 

282 

35 

do 

pekoe 

2800 

36 

120 

284 

29 

do 

pek  sou 

2175 

29 

121 

286 

2 

do 

sou 

180 

15 

121« 

297 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

16 

122 

P D W 

288 

6 

-ch 

sou 

301 

22 

123 

290 

2 

do 

dust 

174 

18 

12 

292 

2 

ch 

red  leaf 

180 

11 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No 

Mark. 

No 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

125 

Melrose 

294 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1500 

59 

126 

296 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

43 

127 

298 

8 

do 

pek  eou 

800 

31 

128 

300 

2 

do 

dust 

260 

14 

129 

302 

1 

do 

congou 

120 

14 

130 

G K,in  estate 

mark 

304 

12 

do 

1 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

1268 

out 

m 

306 

11 

ch 

1 

$-ch 

pekoe 

1121 

out 

132 

Ascot 

308 

9 

ch 

bro  pek 

810 

63 

133 

310 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1360 

34  bid 

134 

312 

4 

do 

CDIlgOU 

380 

18  bid 

135 

314 

i 

do 

dust 

100 

14 

138 

Hakurugalla 

320 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

52 

139 

322 

19 

do 

peKoe 

1710 

31  bid 

140 

324 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

540 

26 

' T 

326 

2 

do 

dust 

150 

15 

142 

Horagaskelle 

328 

5 

§-ch 

bro  pek 

300 

47 

143 

330 

7 

do 

pekoa 

P J 

28 

144 

332 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

21 

145 

334 

1 

do 

congou 

42 

15 

146 

336 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

71 

14 

147 

A K,  in  estate 

mark 

338 

8 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

380 

47 

148 

S40 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1260 

30 

149 

342 

1 

do 

br i tea 

120 

20 

150 

Molvern 

344 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

270 

51  bid 

151 

346 

11 

do 

1 

bor 

pek  sou 

910 

29  bid 

156 

Thornfield  ... 

356 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

3600 

73 

157 

358 

31 

ch 

pekoe 

3100 

44 

158 

360 

3 

do 

pek  dust 

240 

21 

159  Gitiyanakande 

362 

2 

do 

dust 

240 

19 

160 

G,  in  estate 

mark 

364 

2 

do 

dust 

220 

15 

161 

366 

6 

do 

bro  mix 

700 

9 

162 

s c 

368 

6 

|-eh 

bro  pek 

330 

out 

163 

370 

7 

ch 

pekoe 

660 

out 

164 

372 

6 i-ch 

fans 

423 

14  bid 

165 

Laokapura  M 

374 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

550 

40  bid 

166 

3)6 

43 

ch 

pekoe 

4730 

26  bid 

167 

378 

13 

«lo 

pek  sou 

1300 

23 

168 

Ganapalla  ... 

380 

5 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

560 

28  bid 

169 

382 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

2400 

56 

170 

381 

28 

do 

pekoe 

2520 

35 

171 

B D M ... 

386 

3 ) 

-ch 

unas 

184 

21 

172 

L 

388 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

600 

45 

173 

390 

14 

do 

pekoe 

700 

32 

174 

392 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

2t 

175 

Traquair  ... 

394 

23 

do 

pek  sou 

1155 

21 

176 

396 

1 

do 

congou 

46 

15 

177 

Fate  Rajah.. 

398 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

270 

39 

178 

400 

3 

do 

pekoe 

210 

29 

179 

402 

2 box 

sou 

45 

17 

180 

Langdale  ... 

404 

28 

oh 

bro  pek 

2800 

59 

181 

406 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1260 

35 

182 

408 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

30 

183 

410 

2 

do 

dust 

260 

19 

Messrs.  Benham  & Bremneb  put  up  tor  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  17th  Aug.  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (5,776  lb.),  which  sold 


as  under: — 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No,  Mark. 

No 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

e: 

1 Avoca 

...  38 

1 

ch 

pekoe 

91 

23 

2 

40 

2 

do 

unas 

180 

22 

3 

42 

2 

£-ch 

red  leaf 

100 

10 

4 Oolapaua 

...  44 

2 

do 

dust 

140 

17 

5 

45 

l 

do 

oongou 

55 

15 

6 

46 

1 

do 

fans 

50 

15 

7 

47 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

90 

10 

8 Kl6ton 

...  49 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

300 

19 

9 

51 

3 

do 

dust 

.390 

25 

10  M Y— T 

...  5.3 

i 

§-ch 

pek  sou 

50 

24 

11 

55 

i 

do 

dust 

70 

16 

12 

57 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

1.35 

9 

16  Eleton 

0 • 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

200 

IB 

17 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

20 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co-  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  24  th  Aug. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (11,160  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under:— 

Lot  Box  Descrip-  Weight 

No.  Mark.  No.  Pkgs.  tion.  lb.  c. 

1 Citrus  ..  1 5 J-jh  bro  pek  289  48 

2 2 13  lo  pekoe  637  32 


4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

3 

4 

5 do 

pek  sou 

233 

26 

4 

5 

3 do 

fans 

170 

12 

5 Nahalma 

6 

4 ch 

congou 

41)0 

23 

6 

7 

2 do 

dust 

150 

16 

7 Dikmu  ka- 

tana 

. 8 

1 (-ch 

dust 

50 

14 

8 A K 4 C,  in 

estate 

mark 

. 9 

13  do 

bro  pek 

650 

63 

9 

11 

11  do 

pekoe 

65o 

44 

10 

13 

1 do 

pek  dust 

80 

17 

11  BUS 

. 14 

2 ch 

congou 

150 

23 

13  Harrow 

. 1G 

11  (-ch 

bro  or  pek 

680 

withd’ 

14  Patulpana  ... 

, 18 

7 do 

bro  pek 

385 

40 

15 

20 

6 do 

pek  sou 

325 

26 

16 

22 

3 do 

sou 

147 

16 

17 

23 

1 do 

congou 

45 

16 

18  Elston  ... 

24 

25  do 

pek  sou 

12-0 

36 

19 

26 

2 ch 

congou 

200 

12 

25  N C 

32 

4 do 

bro  pek 

210 

58 

£6 

33 

6 do 

pekoe 

330 

37 

27  Bogahagoda- 

watte 

34 

2 do 

bro  pek 

150 

50 

28 

35 

3 do 

pekoe 

210 

31 

29 

36 

5 do 

pek  sou 

300 

26 

30 

37 

2 do 

fans 

140 

15 

31 

38 

4 do 

congou 

233 

17 

32 

39 

1 do 

dust 

51 

24 

33  Mabauilu  ... 

10 

3 ch 

1 (-ch 

dust 

523 

15 

34 

41 

1 ch 

red  leaf 

102 

11 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sain  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  24th  Aug.  the  under- 


mentioned  lots 

of 

Tea  (48,013  lb.),  which 

sold  as 

under : — 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Moneragalla.. 

202 

1 

(-ch 

red  leaf 

60 

13 

2 

203 

1 

do 

dust 

50 

14 

3 Ott-ry  and 

Stamford  Hill 

204 

3 

ch 

sou 

270 

21 

4 

205 

2 

do 

oust 

300 

21 

5 

Callander  ... 

206 

11 

(-ch 

bro  or  pek  616 

77 

6 

208 

12 

do 

or  pek 

672 

50  bid 

7 

210 

22 

do 

pekoe 

1232 

18 

8 

212 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

894 

34 

9 

C U 

2U 

2 

do 

Unas 

112 

44 

10 

Mocha 

215 

29 

ch 

bro  pek 

3190 

88 

11 

217 

28 

do 

pekoe 

2800 

63 

12 

219 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

41 

13 

J 

221 

1 

(-ch 

sou 

10 

35 

14 

222 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

40 

10 

15 

Madooltenne.. 

223 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

52 

16 

225 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

29 

17 

A T,  In  estate 

mark 

227 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1600 

52 

IS 

231 

52 

do 

pekoe 

4680 

31 

19 

Anchor,  in 

estate 

mark 

233 

23 

ch 

bro  pek 

2530 

68 

20 

235 

34 

do 

pekoe  No.  1 3060 

47 

21 

237 

23 

(-ch 

peR  fans 

1495 

25 

22 

Gonakelle  ... 

239 

2 

ch 

dust 

300 

17 

23 

240 

8 

do 

bro  mix 

12(0 

15 

24 

Bowhill 

242 

3 

do 

bro  j ek 

360 

46 

25 

244 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

26 

26 

2l6 

5 

do 

sou 

500 

19 

27 

Lawrence  ... 

248 

4 

do 

SOU 

420 

14 

28 

Haitangalla... 

250 

20 

do 

br  * pek 

2000 

54 

29 

252 

35 

do 

pekoe 

3150 

37 

30 

254 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1620 

32 

31 

256 

3 

do 

dust 

420 

17 

32 

D E 

257 

2 

ch 

bro  mix 

200 

13 

33 

Tarf 

258 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

960 

38 

34 

260 

1 

do 

dust 

110 

19 

35 

Cruden  Pac- 

tory 

263 

32 

do 

flowery  or 

pek 

3200 

68 

36 

265 

72 

do 

flowery  pek  3200 

50 

37 

267 

4 

do 

flowery  pek 

sou 

400 

37 

38 

269 

1 

do 

sou 

100 

14 

36 

C,  Upper  Mai- 

keliya 

270 

9 

ch 

flowery  or 

pek 

eoo 

88  bid 

40 

272 

12 

do 

flowery  pek  1200 

50 

41 

274 

3 

do 

flowery  pek 

SOU 

300 

38 

43 

276 

1 

)-ch 

sou 

eO 

19 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  24th  Aug. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (31,964  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under: — 


Lot 

Box 

Des  rip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark 

N 

o.  Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

e. 

1 Charlie  Hill. 

. 11 

4 (-h 

bro  pek 

200 

50 

2 

12 

6 do 

pekoe 

300 

34 

3 

13 

6 do 

pek  sou 

300 

20 

4 

14 

2 do 

congou 

100 

14 

5 

15 

1 do 

fans 

60 

17 

6 

16 

1 do 

dust 

47 

17 

7 Fermoyle  .. 

. 17 

9 do 

bro  pek 

495 

52  hid 

8 

18 

13  do 

pekoe 

650 

36 

9 

19 

8 do 

pek  sou 

440 

31 

10 

20 

3 do 

sou 

150 

25 

11 

21 

1 do 

dust 

80 

17 

12  Dryburgli 

22 

16  ch 

bm  pek 

1760 

59 

13 

23 

21  do 

p.koe 

2100 

37 

14 

24 

15  do 

pek  6ou 

1500 

29 

15 

25 

2 do 

dust 

260 

17 

16 

26 

1 do 

C'  ngou 

100 

16 

17  Narangoda  .. 

27 

11  do 

bro  pek 

1210 

45 

18 

28 

7 do 

pekoe 

770 

31 

19 

29 

30  do 

pek  sou 

3000 

29 

20 

30 

3 J-ch 

dust 

210 

16 

21  St.  Andrews ... 

31 

5 do 

pek  sou 

3oO 

25 

22 

32 

3 do 

du  t 

282 

17  bid. 

23  A R 

33 

1 ch 

bro  mix 

100 

10 

24  Kuutsford  ... 

34 

3 (-ch 

bro  or  pek 

182 

57 

25 

35 

4 do 

brn  pek 

215 

47 

26 

36 

15  do 

pekoe 

852 

31 

27 

37 

6 do 

unas 

350 

32 

28 

38 

1 do 

fans 

74 

18 

29  Coodagama ... 

39 

15  ch 

bro  pek 

600 

50 

30 

40 

9 do 

pekoe 

810 

33 

31 

41 

2 do 

unas 

152 

25 

32 

42 

2 do 

bro  tea 

200 

13 

33  Depedeue 

43 

4 (-ch 

bro  pek 

200 

56 

34 

44 

9 do 

pekoe 

450 

38 

35 

45 

4 do 

pek  sou 

200 

32 

36  HD 

46 

14  do 

bro  eon 

700 

26 

37 

47 

8 do 

bro  mix 

4C0 

11 

38 

48 

1 do 

dust 

80 

16 

39  A A 

49 

6 ch 

3 (-ch 

sou 

684 

14 

40 

50 

5 do 

bro  mix 

260 

12 

41 

51 

16  do 

pek  dust 

1110 

12 

42  S B P. 

52 

4 ch 

bro  pek 

400 

44 

43 

53 

2 do 

pekoe 

180 

31 

44 

54 

5 do 

pek  sou 

450 

27 

45 

55 

1 do 

dust 

150 

17 

46  W A 

56 

9 (-ch 

sou 

405 

18  bid 

47 

57 

3 do 

pek  dust 

210 

15 

48  F E 

58 

8 ch 

sou 

720 

17 

49 

59 

1 do 

dust 

135 

15 

50  C S 

60 

6 do 

pek  sou 

480 

20 

5'  Coneygar  ... 

61 

7 |-ch 

bro  pek 

385 

75 

52 

62 

5 ch 

pekoe 

450 

64 

53  L L ... 

63 

2 ( ch 

pekoe 

102 

28 

55  H S 

65 

16  do 

pekoe 

800 

28 

66 

66 

3 ch 

1 i-ch 

red  leaf 

322 

11 

57 

67 

6 do 

dust 

402 

11  bid 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 

( From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  July  29th  1892. 
Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  29th  July : — 

Ex  “Mira”— PB.  16*.  88s;  lb  81s. 

Ex  “Manora” — Tl  o’ul  igalla,  le  Ills;  7c  197s  6d;  lo 
104s  6d;  It  118-;  lo  93s  6d.  Regalia,  lb  109  ; 3o  lb 
108s  6d;  2c  It  104s  6'1;  lb  113c;  3b  94s.  LeaDgawelle, 
2o  It  115b;  5c  lb  111b;  3c  106s  6d;  It  121sj  3b  109s  6d; 
4b  92s  6d.  Kahagalla,  lc  116s;  2c  lb  110s  6d;  It  105s; 
It  120b;  lo  93s  6d;  lb  109s;  lb  106b. 


CEYLON  CARDAMOM  SALES 
IN  LONDON. 

('From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent. ) 

Mincing  Lane,  Aug.  5th,  1882. 

CARDAMOMS-  ML,  5c  la  5d;  2o  Is  4}d. 


CEVLON  OBSERVER”  PRESS,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES 


NO.  21.] 


Colombo,  September  14,  1892. 


f Price  : — 12§  cents  each  ; 3 copiea 
( 30  cents ; 6 copies  4 rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Messrs.  Forbes  & Walee:r  put  np  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  ou  the  24th  Aug. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (157,257  lb.),  which 
gold  as  under  — 


Lot  Box  Weight 

No.  Mark  No.  Pkgs.  Description,  lb.  c. 

1 S E, in  estate 


mark 

412 

1 

ch 

bro  tea 

100 

13 

3 

414 

5 

do 

dust 

400 

16 

3 

LP8 

416 

6 

do 

dust 

600 

17 

4 

Mahauva 

418 

3 

i-ch 

dust 

240 

17 

5 

420 

2 

do 

sou 

96 

21 

6 

Ellekande  ... 

422 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

650 

34 

7 

424 

49 

do 

unas 

2450 

50 

- 8 

426 

17 

do 

congou 

680 

25 

» 

428 

12 

do 

red  leaf 

480 

15 

10 

Rondura 

430 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1440 

56 

11 

432 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1900 

37 

12 

434 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

32 

13 

436 

1 

do 

pek  fan 

90 

23 

14 

438 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

18 

15 

HarriDgton  ... 

440 

11 

do 

or  pek 

1100 

77 

16 

442 

10 

do 

pekoe 

900 

51 

17 

444 

6 

do 

pekoe 

500 

33 

18 

Court  Lodge 

446 

21  4-ch 

bro  pek 

1260 

77 

19 

448 

28 

do 

pekoe 

1466 

60 

20 

450 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

750 

44 

21 

452 

1 

ch 

sou 

84 

26 

22 

C G 

454 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1224 

30  bid 

23 

Galkadua 

456 

21 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

1050 

41 

21 

458 

26 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

36 

25 

460 

21 

do 

pek  so u 

1050 

30 

26 

Chesterford ... 

462 

22 

ch 

bro  pek 

2203 

70 

27 

464 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1520 

37 

28 

466 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

31 

29 

E H T 

468 

18  A-ch 

pekoe 

1179 

30  bid 

30 

L K 

470 

11 

ch 

pekoe 

1067 

30 

31 

BTN 

472 

1 

i-oh 

sou 

56 

21 

32 

474 

1 

do 

dust 

90 

15 

33 

A K 

476 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

300 

37 

-54 

478 

7 

do 

fans 

910 

22 

35 

Silver  Valley 

480 

8 

i-ch 

unas 

368 

26 

36 

482 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

50 

14 

37 

484 

1 

do 

dust 

62 

15 

38 

Wewesse 

486 

42 

do 

bro  pek 

2100 

69 

39 

488 

39 

do 

pekoe 

1950 

41 

40 

490 

35 

do 

pek sou 

1750 

36 

41 

492 

3 

do 

sou 

150 

22 

42 

Talgaawela... 

494 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

52 

43 

496 

5 

do 

pekoe 

485 

36 

44 

498 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

31 

45 

500 

10 

do 

sou 

900 

28 

46 

Fate  Rajah.. 

502 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

45 

47 

504 

5 

do 

pekoe 

500 

33 

48 

49 

W H 

A.  in  estate 

506 

6 $-ch 

congou 

300 

26 

mark 

508 

60 

ch 

pek  sou 

6000 

32 

50 

R T 

510 

3 

f-ch 

fans 

189 

26 

51 

512 

3 

do 

dust 

240 

18 

52 

514 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

118 

11 

53 

Ederapolla  ... 

516 

43  i-ch 

bro  pek 

2150 

52 

54 

518 

18 

ch 

pekoe 

1620 

36 

55 

520 

22 

do 

pok  sou 

1760 

33 

56 

522 

3 

do 

congou 

240 

23 

-57 

524 

2 

do 

fans 

200 

25 

58 

526 

4 *-ch 

dust 

300 

15 

69 

OUoowatte  ... 

528 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

317 

57 

60 

530 

5 

do 

pekoe 

573 

39 

<1 

532 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

553 

31 

•62 

534 

1 

§-ch 

bro  mix 

20 

13 

63 

Malvern 

636 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

270 

52 

64 

638 

8 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

440 

53 

66 

540 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

41 

■66 

542 

3 

do 

sou 

160 

25 

67 

68 

W arakamura, 

544 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

65 

16 

69 

A 

546 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

45 

648 

9 

do 

pekoe 

870 

28 

70 

550 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1800 

27 

71 

Patiagama  ... 

552 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1320 

77 

.72 

554 

21 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

47 

73 

556 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

28 

74 

558 

1 

do 

duet 

160 

17 

Lot  Box  Weight 

No.  Mark.  No.  Pkgs.  Description.  lb.  c. 


75 

Theydon  Bois 

560 

14 

£-cli 

bro  pek 

1400 

64 

76 

562 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1360 

42 

77 

564 

6 

do 

pek sou 

610 

36 

78 

Bismark 

566 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

61 

79 

568 

5 

do 

pekoe 

500 

40 

80 

570 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

32 

81 

572 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

20 

82 

Polatagama... 

574 

60 

|-ch 

bro  pek 

3000 

58 

83 

576 

78 

do 

pekoe 

3900 

44 

84 

578 

39 

do 

pek  sou 

1950 

34 

85 

Abamalla  ... 

580 

6 

do 

bro  mix 

300 

29 

86 

582 

9 

do 

(lust 

630 

25 

87 

Monaco 

584 

6 

ch 

dust 

1110 

18 

88 

MG 

586 

6 £-ch 

bro  pek 

342 

45 

89 

588 

13 

do 

pekoe 

716 

33 

90 

Ingurugalla... 

590 

2 

ch 

pek  60u 

180 

24 

91 

592 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

240 

21 

92 

V O 

594 

2 

ch 

bro  tea 

220 

17  bid 

93 

Clyde 

596 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1600 

66 

94 

598 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2250 

36 

95 

600 

12 

do 

pea  sou 

1080 

31 

96 

602 

2 

do 

dust 

280 

0 

97 

Yataderia  ... 

604 

14 

do 

bra  pek 

1540 

3 

93 

606 

30 

do 

pekoe 

3160 

34 

99 

608 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1140 

1 

101 

C 

612 

14 

ch 

1 

|-ch 

b'o  pok 

1546 

31 

102 

614 

1 

do 

pekoe 

54 

20 

103 

616 

9 

do 

pek  fans 

675 

14 

104 

Walahanduwn  618 

4 

ch 

bro  pek 

400 

58 

105 

620 

8 

do 

pekoe 

760 

35 

106 

622 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

uto 

31 

107 

SPA 

624 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

200 

54 

108 

626 

7 

do 

unas 

735 

34 

109 

628 

4 

do 

red  leaf 

400 

14 

110 

8 P V 

630 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

240 

50 

111 

632 

2 

do 

pekoe 

210 

20 

112 

634 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

315 

25 

113 

L 

636 

6 

do 

sou 

457 

13 

114 

638 

7 i-ch 

dust 

511 

15 

115 

Yataderia  ... 

640 

14 

ch 

bro  or  pek  1640 

55 

116 

642 

12 

do 

or  pek 

1260 

42 

117 

644 

32 

do 

pekoe 

3360 

36 

118 

Lillawatte... 

646 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

220 

23 

1L9 

648 

2 

do 

sou 

180 

15 

120 

650 

3 

do 

cougou 

270 

15 

121 

Arch 

652 

27  4-ch 

bra  pek 

1350 

38 

122 

654 

13 

ch 

pekoe 

1234 

32 

123 

656 

26 

do 

pek  sou 

2375 

28 

124 

658 

2 

§-ch 

dust 

160 

25 

125 

F R 

660 

17 

do 

sou 

765 

23 

126 

C 

662 

7 

ch 

bro  tea 

655 

13 

127 

Adamspeak.. 

664 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

306 

40 

128 

Claremont ... 

656 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

81 

30 

129 

G A 

68 

6 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

330  \ 

130 

670 

7 

ch 

pekoe 

660 

§1 

131 

672 

16  l-ch 

pek  sou 

79a 

132 

674 

3 

ch 

sou 

247  1 

r withd’n 

133 

676 

4 

do 

| 

1 i-ch 

pekoe 

682 

i 

134 

E D K 

678 

10 

do 

pekoe 

530 J 

f 

135 

Penrhos 

680 

16 

do 

or  pek 

634 

57  bid 

136 

682 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

933 

72  bid 

137 

684 

19 

do 

pekoe 

944 

40  bid 

133 

686 

52 

do 

pek  sou 

2600 

34  bid 

139  Lankapura,  W 

688 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

82 

110 

690 

26 

do 

pekoe 

2470 

50 

141 

692 

25 

do 

pek  sou 

2250 

34 

142 

694 

3 1-ch 

pek  dust 

225 

18 

143 

696 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

90 

15 

144 

698 

2 

do 

fans 

150 

20 

145 

Doonevale  ... 

700 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

47 

146 

702 

23 

do 

pekoe 

2070 

31 

147 

Kadella 

704 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1500 

62 

148 

706 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1170 

41 

149 

708 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

35 

150  Lankapura,  M 

710 

10  i-eh 

bro  pek 

650 

51 

151 

712 

43 

do 

pekoe 

4730 

33 

152 

Farm 

714 

20 

ch 

bro  pek 

2000 

61 

153 

P, in  estate 

mark 

716 

4 

do 

pek  fans 

580 

17 

154 

Havllland  ... 

718 

87  i-ch 

bro  pek 

4785 

59  bid 

3 55 

720 

85 

do 

pekoe 

4250 

40 

156 

722 

81 

do 

pek  sou 

3780 

33 

157 

724 

2 

do 

dust 

140 

15 

158 

Penrhos 

726 

16 

do 

bro  pek  fan  1035 

33 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST 


Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  lor  sale  at  the 
Chamber  ofOommerce  Sale-room  on  the  31st  Aug.  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (21,150  lb.),  which  sold  at 
under : — 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

D 

l 

11 

ch 

bro  tea 

1100 

11 

2 

Brae 

2 

6 

3-ch 

dust 

300 

17 

3 

3 

6 

(^O 

congou 

270 

19 

4 

4 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

90 

10 

5 

Hattanwella.. 

5 

8 

do 

dust 

400 

16 

(5 

6 

4 

do 

cougou 

180 

22 

7 

Comillah 

7 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

660 

39 

8 

9 

5 

do 

pekoe 

450 

31 

9 

11 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

24 

14 

D 

17 

3 

do 

dust 

450 

17 

15 

18 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

100 

10 

16 

M H T 

19 

6 

£ ch 

bro  pek 

330 

34 

17 

20 

7 

ch 

pekoe 

660 

28 

18 

22 

16 

i-ck 

pek  sou 

790 

24 

19 

24 

3 

ch 

sou 

247 

16 

20 

25 

4 

do 

dust 

682 

15 

21 

L B 

26 

10 

§*ch 

pekoe 

530 

21 

22 

DPO 

23 

7 

do 

sou 

315 

16 

23 

29 

13 

do 

dust 

845 

17 

24 

B G,  in  estate 

mark 

30 

2 

ch 

bro  pek 

224 

33 

25 

G 

31 

l 

|-ch 

uuas 

50 

20 

28 

MIC 

32 

11 

l-ch 

scu 

550 

28 

27 

33 

17 

do 

bro  pek  fan 

1020 

36 

28 

34 

9 

do 

dust 

630 

23 

29 

35 

6 

do 

red  leaf 

300 

10 

30 

N A 

36 

36 

cli 

1 

|-ch 

bro  pek 

3194 

35  bid 

31 

38 

42 

ch 

1 

|-ch 

pekoe 

3803 

28 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  31st  Aug.  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  Tea  (52,469  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under : — 

Lot  Box  Weight 


No 

. Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

K,  B T,  in 
estate 

mark  ... 

277 

3 A-ch 

bro  tea 

150 

12 

2 

M 

278 

3 

< h 

bro  pek 

300 

38 

3 

279 

3 

do 

pek  oe 

270 

25 

4 

280 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

180 

16 

5 

281 

4 

do 

dust 

560 

15 

6 

A T,  in  estate 
mark 

282 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

54 

7 

284 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1080 

36 

8 

286 

12 

do 

pek  scu 

1080 

26. 

9 

288 

2 

do 

cougou 

180 

14 

10 

Great  Valley 

289 

27 

do 

bro  pek 

2700 

78 

u 

301 

39 

do 

pekoe 

3900 

49 

12 

303 

2 

§-ch 

dust 

170 

19 

13 

304 

1 

do 

sou 

55 

20 

14 

Mayfair 

305 

8 

ch 

bro  pek  sou  680 

30 

15 

W,  in  estate 
mark 

307 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

37 

16 

309 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1805 

30 

17 

311 

2 

do 

fans 

200 

13  bid 

18 

312 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

17 

23 

Madoolteune 

320 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1300 

54 

24 

322 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

30 

29 

Logan 

331 

8 

do 

dust 

560 

19 

30 

Talagalla  ... 

332 

29 

ch 

bro  pek 

3045 

52 

31 

334 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1140 

36 

32 

336 

1 

do 

dust 

160 

15 

33 

Dickapittia ... 

337 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1600 

64 

34 

339 

11 

do 

pekoe 

11C0 

45 

35 

341 

25 

do 

pek  sou 

2500 

33 

36 

D M D 

343 

19 

v-ch 

bro  pek 

1026 

46 

37 

345 

18 

do 

pekoe 

864 

31 

38 

347 

1 

do 

dust 

ICO 

18 

39 

T,  in  estate 
mark 

348 

38 

do 

bro  pek 

1900 

48 

40 

C Watte  ... 

350 

32  i-eh 

bro  pek 

1968 

50  bid 

41 

11 

29 

do 

pekoe 

1444 

32 

42 

13 

33 

do 

pek  sou 

1377 

27 

42 

Agra  Ouvah... 

15 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

1050 

75 

44 

17 

26 

dp 

pekoe 

1170 

55 

45 

19 

22 

do 

pekoe 

990 

44 

49 

21 

2 

ch 

pek  sou  No.  2 

(1  lb.  lead 
pkts.)  160  31 


Messrs.  Somerville  & Co  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  31st  Aug. 
he  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (40,553  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under: — 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs.  Description. 

lb 

C. 

1 

T,  in  estate 

mark 

. 69 

17 

ch 

unas 

1700 

30 

2 

70 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1344 

27 

3 

DTK 

. 71 

11 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

660 

54 

4 

72 

16 

do 

pekoe 

962 

38 

5 

73 

7 

do 

pek  tou 

420 

29 

6 

74 

1 

do 

sou 

63 

20 

7 

W A H T .. 

. 75 

5 

ch 

dust 

700 

13  bid 

8 

76 

5 

do 

congou 

SCO 

1G  bid 

9 

77 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

2 1 0 

10  bid 

10 

Mcrniogside 

78 

9 

§-ch 

bro  pek 

495 

50 

11 

79 

8 

do 

pekoe 

440 

32 

12 

H 

. 80 

9 

ch 

or  pek 

900 

52 

13 

H C 

. 81 

1 

do 

congou 

100 

17 

14 

82 

2 

do 

1 

£-ch 

dost 

319 

17 

15 

N 

. 83 

4 

ch 

pek  s-u 

380 

23 

16 

Koorooloo- 

galla 

. 84 

7 

£-ch 

pek  sou  No. 

1 335 

27 

17 

85 

13 

do 

do  ,, 

2 650 

26 

18 

B G 

. 86 

5 

ch 

pek  sou 

475 

25  bid 

19 

Koorooloo- 

galla 

. 87 

38 

do 

bro  pek 

3800 

44 

20 

88 

9 

§-ch 

Dro  pek 

495 

47 

21 

89 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1260 

30 

22 

90 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

360 

27 

1 

ch 

congou 

55 

15 

23 

DA 

. 91 

7 

do 

pek  sou  No. 

1 630 

27 

24 

92 

4 

do 

do  „ 

2 40O 

28 

25 

BA 

. 93 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

360 

24 

26 

Morahilla  ... 

. 94 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

770 

53 

27 

95 

7 

do 

pekoe 

700 

33 

28 

96 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1300 

30 

29 

97 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

120 

15 

30 

98 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

16 

31 

Yahalatenue 

99 

13  J-ch 

bro  pek 

780 

52 

32 

103 

15 

do 

pekoe 

825 

33 

33 

1 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

850 

28 

34 

2 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

50 

17 

35 

3 

2 

do 

fans 

150 

16 

36 

T 

. 4 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

1408 

54 

37 

5 

29 

do 

pekoe 

1740 

36 

38 

6 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

112 

26 

39 

T 

7 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

52  bid 

40 

8 

6 

do 

pekoe 

540 

45 

41 

Roseneath 

. 9 

29 

do 

bro  pek 

1885 

50 

42 

10 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1400 

32 

53 

11 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1575 

28 

44 

H 

. 12 

1 

ch 

pekoe 

95 

28 

45 

13 

3 

do 

pek  so u 

261 

20  bid 

46 

14 

4 

§-cH 

pek  fans 

255 

16 

47 

R U 

. 15 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

315 

51 

48 

16 

8 

ch 

pekoe 

635 

32 

49 

17 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

330 

25 

50 

K H 

. 18 

6 

do 

red  leaf 

570 

10 

51 

19 

4 

do 

dust 

443 

14 

52 

Narangoda  , , 

. 20 

5 1-ch 

bro  or  pek 

250 

48 

53 

21 

6 

do 

pekoe 

540 

37 

54 

22 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1300 

27  bid 

55 

N E 

. 23 

9 

ch 

6 

i-ch 

pek  dust 

1848 

14 

56 

M M 

. 24 

4 

ch 

bro  pek 

419 

out 

57 

D 

25 

6 

£-ch 

dust 

402 

11  bid 

53 

C 

. 26 

1 

do 

unas 

45 

28 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  31st  August 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (123,311  lb,),  which  sold 


as  under 


Lot 

No. 

. Mark. 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Descrip- 

tion. 

Weight 

lb. 

e. 

1 

B,  in  estate 
mark 

. 728 

12 

f-ch 

bro  tea 

720 

19 

2 

R 

. 730 

10 

ch 

sou 

800 

23 

3 

732 

18 

do 

dust 

2520 

16 

4 

Digdolla 

. 734 

11 

do 

dust 

1650 

16 

5 

736 

7 

do 

fans 

770 

18 

6 

738 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

420 

15 

7 

New  Tunis- 
golla 

. 740 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1500 

65 

8 

742 

10 

do 

pekoe 

900 

41 

9 

744 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

630 

30 

10 

Caledonia  ... 

. 746 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

53 

11 

748 

10 

do 

pekoe 

950 

36 

12 

750 

1 i-ch 

bro  tea 

55 

13 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


3 


T.nh  T$OX 

Weight 

Lo 

t Box 

Weight 

No.  Mark  No.  Pkgs.  Description. 

lb. 

c. 

No 

. Mark  r^o 

. Pkgs 

Description. 

lb. 

c. 

dust 

230 

100 

Deaeulla  ... 

26 

16 

J-ch 

brocr  pek 

960 

30 

13 

Ugieside 

752 

2 ch 

15 

23 

101 

28 

45 

do 

cr  pek 

2700 

15 

14 

754 

2 do 

br  > tea 

180 

102 

30 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

18 

15 

Macaldenia... 

756 

26  J-ch 

bro  pek 

1460 

78 

103 

A F.  in  bstaie 

16 

758 

16  do 

peki  e 

800 

64 

mark 

32 

60 

do 

pekoe 

3000 

38  1 id 

17 

760 

14  do 

pek  sou 

1400 

52 

104 

G 

31 

18 

ch 

pek  sou 

1800 

31 

18 

762 

1 do 

fans 

50 

35 

105 

36 

2 

do 

dust 

260 

26 

19 

764 

2 do 

dust 

148 

28 

106 

A,  in  estate 

20 

B D W A ... 

766 

21  ch 

bro  pek 

2539 

56 

mark 

38 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1300 

29 

21 

768 

2 do 

t r pek 

240 

53 

107 

Aigburth  ... 

40 

46 

do 

bro  pek 

4140 

59 

22 

770 

25  do 

pekoe 

2450 

39  bid 

108 

42 

27 

do 

pekoe 

2295 

41 

23 

772 

9 do 

sou 

720 

27 

109 

44 

35 

do 

pek  snu 

2975 

31 

24 

774 

2 do 

rust 

300 

18 

110 

13 

do 

pek  Ians 

1560 

23 

25 

776 

3 do 

red  leaf 

275 

12 

111 

48 

5 

do 

sou 

450 

27 

26 

B F B 

778 

3 §-ch 

unas 

156 

23 

24 

112 

F F 

£0 

6 

do 

bro  mix 

510 

13 

27 

28 

29 

30 

780 

3 ch 

f-OU 

300 

Monrovia 

782 

784 

766 

3 do 
13  J-.:h 
12  ch 

dust 
bro  pek 
pekoe 

420 

650 

12C0 

14 

47 

35 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  7th  Sept 

31 

788 

8 do 

pek  sou 

800 

58 

the  undermentioned 

lots  of 

Tea  (94,566  lb.), 

which 

32 

790 

3 do 

bro  mix 

300 

20 

sold  as  under  : — 

33 

D A 

792 

1 do 

pek  dust 

110 

14 

Lot  Box 

Weight 

34 

791 

10  do 
1 j-ch 

Iro  pek 

1070 

35 

No.  Mark  No.  Pkgs. 

Description. 

lb. 

c. 

35 

796 

9 ch 

p^koe 

89  i 

25 

1 

Daphne 

52 

7 

ch 

bro  pek 

700 

52 

36 

793 

6 J-ch 

red  leaf 

270 

1 1 

2 

54 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1045 

36 

37 

Beausejour  ... 

8<'0 

20  ell 

bro  pek 

2000 

50 

3 

56 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

200 

20 

38 

802 

3)  do 

pekoe 

3060 

31 

4 

Heenagama... 

58 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

170 

45 

39 

N 

804 

7 do 

SOU 

700 

27 

5 

60 

4 

do 

pekoe 

400 

30 

40 

806 

1 do 

dmt 

J50 

11 

6 

62 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

15a 

21 

41 

808 

1 J-ch 

bro  mix 

51 

11 

10 

Deniya 

70 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

440 

54 

42 

Nicholaova. . 

810 

30  ch 

bro  pek 

3000 

dl  bid 

11 

72 

8 

do 

pekoe 

800 

40 

43 

812 

22  do 

pekoe 

22C0 

40 

12 

74 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

540 

30 

44 

Ardocb 

8U 

13  do 

pek  eou 

1235 

42 

13 

76 

2 

do 

sou 

180 

23 

45 

Ganapalla  ... 

816 

15  do 

bro  pek 

1500 

63 

14 

78 

i 

do 

pek  fans 

120 

22 

46 

818 

18  do 

pekoe 

1620 

42 

15 

80 

i 

do 

red  leaf 

90 

u 

17 

820 

16  do 

pek  sou 

1440 

32 

16 

Wewesse 

82 

40  J-ch 

bro  pek 

20C0 

72 

48 

822 

2 do 

dust 

300 

19 

17 

84 

37 

do 

pekoe 

1850 

45 

49 

Kangal'a 

824 

4 J-ch 

congou 

200 

20 

18 

86 

35 

do 

pek  sou 

1750 

34 

50 

826 

2 ell 

bro  te 

200 

12 

19 

Hunugalla  ... 

88 

7 

do 

bru  pek 

735 

48- 

51 

PR 

828 

20 

90 

8 

pekoe 
pek  eou 

800 

31 

1 £~ch 

bro  pek 

254 

41 

21 

92 

8 

do 

800 

31 

52 

Esperanza  ... 

830 

5 ch 

Iro  or  pek 

500 

72 

22 

91 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

22 

53 

832 

30  do 

pekoe 

2700 

44 

23 

■Talgasweia ... 

96 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

60 

54 

Weoya 

831 

29  J-eh 

bro  pek 

1885 

55 

21 

98 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1235 

40 

55 

836 

37  do 

pekoe 

2035 

41 

25 

101 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

630 

31 

56 

838 

37  do 

pek  sou 

203-5 

33 

26 

102 

2 

do 

80U 

180 

23 

57 

840 

18  do 

bro  mix 

1080 

29 

27 

AD 

104 

13 

1-ch 

bro  tea 

659 

15 

58 

ABF 

842 

18  do 

bro  pek 

900 

52 

32 

G C 

114 

3 

ch 

bio  pek 

300 

51 

59 

844 

12  ch 

pekoe 

900 

33 

33 

116 

4 

do 

pekoe 

410 

35 

60 

846 

14  do 

pek  sou 

10-50 

28 

34 

C R 

118 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

20 

61 

Yarrow 

8)8 

22  J-ch 

bro  pek 

140S 

55 

35 

120 

3 

J-ch 

pek  facs 

192 

14 

62 

850 

4 ch 

bro  pek 

400 

53 

£6 

K,  in  e;sate 

63 

852 

29  do 

pekoe 

1710 

36 

mark 

122 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

40 

64 

854 

6 do 

pekoe 

540 

35 

37 

G,  in  estate 

65 

856 

2 do 

pek  eou 

112 

k6 

mark 

124 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

1150 

55  bid 

66 

F W 

858 

100  J-ch 

pekoe 

5500 

39  bid 

38 

Ederapolla  ... 

126 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1620 

38 

67 

Castlereagh... 

8-0 

25  do 

bro  pek 

1400 

73 

39 

Polatagama  .. 

128 

20  J-ch 

pek  sou 

1000 

30 

68 

862 

21  ch 

pekoe 

26bO 

43  bid 

4u 

K A,  in  estate 

69 

Lygrove 

864 

9 do 

bro  pek 

900 

59 

mark 

130 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1000 

36 

70 

866 

10  do 

pek  sou 

1000 

39 

41 

K B 

132 

2 

ch 

sou 

190 

2.i 

71 

868 

3 do 

pek  sou 

270 

28 

42 

134 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

2-0 

29' 

72 

Paotija 

870 

5 do 

bro  pek  sou  350 

22 

43 

136 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

285 

22 

73 

872 

2 do 

dust 

260 

24 

44 

138 

1 

do 

dust 

13  i 

19 

74 

Molgarua  ... 

874 

14  do 

bro  pek 

1400 

56 

45 

Kelvin 

140 

1 

do 

fai  s 

112 

28 

75 

876 

22  do 

pekoe 

1980 

38 

46 

142 

1 

do 

congou 

90 

21 

76 

H E,  in  estate 

47 

144 

1 

do 

dost 

160 

27 

mark 

878 

9 do 

48 

RAW 

146 

9 

do 

bro  or  pek 

900 

64 

1 J-ch 

bro  pek 

866 

62 

49 

148 

3 

do 

pekoe 

1170 

42- 

77 

880 

8 ch 

pekoe 

732 

43 

50 

150 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

425 

30 

78 

882 

5 do 

51 

152 

i 

do 

sou 

85 

23 

1 J-ch 

pek  sou 

510 

31 

52 

154 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

21 

79 

834 

1 ch 

dust 

125 

16 

53 

F H,  in  estate 

80 

886 

1 do 

mark 

1 J-ch 

158 

26 

Oeyldn 

156 

44  1-ch 

or  pek 
pekoe 

2200 

42  bid 

81 

888 

1 ch 

bro  mix 

70 

16 

54 

158 

41 

do 

2050 

39 

82 

Lunugalla  ... 

890 

3 J-ch 

red  leaf 

180 

12  bid 

55 

A B 

no 

26 

do 

pekoe 

1405 

35. 

83 

Chalmers 

892 

17  ch 

bro  pek 

1.360 

18 

56 

Folatadama... 

162 

54 

do 

bro  pek 

3240 

63- 

84 

894 

27  do 

or  pek 

1890 

38  bid 

57 

164 

85 

do 

pekoe 

4250 

42-. 

85 

896 

24  do 

pekoe 

1680 

65 

58 

166 

46 

do 

pek  sou 

2300 

34 

86 

898 

2 J-ch 

pek  sou 

120 

47 

59 

E,  in  estate 

87 

900 

2 ch 

dust 

210 

31 

mark 

168 

5 

do 

dust 

520 

15 

88 

2 

1 do 

bro  mix 

80 

60 

60 

GE , in  estate 

89 

Ederapolla  ... 

4 

40  |-ch 

bro  pek 

2000 

52 

mark 

170 

6 

ch 

dust 

647 

14 

90 

6 

20  ch 

pekoe 

1800 

38 

61 

F,  in  estate 

91 

8 

23  do 

pek  sou 

1810 

30 

mark 

172 

4 

do 

dust 

468 

11 

92 

10 

2 do 

congou 

) 60 

22 

62 

C H 

174 

13 

J-ch 

dust 

1040 

16 

9! 

12 

3 J-ch 

dust 

210 

17 

63 

Mousxkelle  . . 

176 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

It  20 

73 

94 

Theberton  ... 

14 

4 do 

pek  dust 

200 

66 

61 

173 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

3+ 

99 

G A,  in  estate 

65 

1F0 

1 

do 

eongou 

75 

24 

mark 

24 

SO  do 

pekoe 

4500 

39 

66 

182 

1 

do 

dust 

85 

27 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot 

, Box 

Weight 

No. 

. Mark  No. 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

lb. 

c. 

457 

P 

184 

8 

3-ch 

pekoe 

800 

28 

458 

JOBS 

186 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

990 

69 

69 

188 

25 

do 

pekoe 

1250 

46 

70 

190 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

33 

71 

192 

7 

do 

bro  mix 

420 

25 

72 

Qalelle 

194 

1 

do 

unas 

66 

18 

73 

Donside 

196 

1 

ch 

sou 

92 

20 

34 

B 

193 

6 

£-ch 

red  leaf 

270 

14 

75 

M 

200 

1 

ch 

pekoe 

93 

25 

76 

Nahaveena  ... 

202 

50 

§-ch 

bro  pek 

2500 

65 

77 

201 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1050 

44 

78 

206 

46 

do 

pek  sou 

2300 

33 

79 

208 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

22 

€0 

Ellekaade  ... 

210 

27 

do 

unas 

1350 

56 

81 

212 

3 

do 

eoDgou 

120 

25 

82 

Asgeria  ... 

214 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

550 

59 

83 

216 

5 

do 

pekoe 

500 

38 

84 

218 

2 

do 

dust 

264 

20 

85 

A P K 

220 

3 

do 

dust 

420 

18 

86 

Ingurugalla... 

222 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

240 

16 

87 

Koladenia  ... 

224 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

252 

20 

88 

Klrimettia  ... 

226 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

208 

28 

89 

228 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

312 

31 

SO 

Alton 

230 

4 

£-cli 

bro  tea 

200 

19 

91 

232 

1 

do 

pekoe 

50 

32 

92 

Malvern 

234 

2 

ch 

bro  pek 

170 

46 

93 

256 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

170 

29 

94 

S K 

238 

5 

£-ch 

unas 

250 

46 

95 

240 

5 

do 

pek  fans 

350 

46 

96 

242 

2 

do 

congou 

100 

29 

97 

244 

3 

do 

dust 

240 

27 

98 

Faruham 

246 

24 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1200 

67 

99 

248 

58 

do 

pekoe 

2320 

46 

100 

250 

40 

do 

pek  sou 

1600 

33 

101 

252 

3 

do 

funs 

18J 

26 

102 

Volleyfield ... 

25 1 

2 

ch 

1 

i-cli 

bro  pek 

240 

46 

103 

256 

3 

ch 

1 

£-ch 

pek  sou 

295 

27 

134 

258 

1 

ch 

1 

§-ch 

unas 

126 

25 

105 

W,  in  estate 

mark 

2f0 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

255 

63 

106 

262 

1 

do 

or  pek 

90 

57 

107 

26 1 

3 

do 

pekoe 

246 

40 

108 

266 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

130 

29 

109 

B,  in  estate 

mark 

263 

20 

do 

dust 

2410 

14 

114 

A K,  in 

eatate  mask 

278 

7 

do 

bro  or  pek 

720 

58 

115 

280 

12 

do 

pekoe 

lObO 

36 

116 

282 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

270 

29 

117 

284 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

230 

31 

118 

Penrhos 

286 

12 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

720 

75 

119 

288 

10 

do 

or  pek 

450 

63 

120 

290 

25 

do 

pekoe 

1150 

42 

121 

292 

3 

do 

sou 

150 

26 

.122 

294 

11 

do 

pek  fans 

730 

29 

523 

Annamallie... 

296 

2 

do 

dust 

170 

16 

124 

Palmerston  . 

298 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

180 

83 

125 

300 

9 

ch 

pekoe 

900 

56 

126 

302 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

570 

37 

127 

3 4 

3 

|-ch 

dust 

255 

22 

128 

Dunbar 

306 

21 

ch 

or  pek 

2100 

72 

129 

3)8 

35 

do 

pekoe 

3160 

43 

130 

P DM 

310 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

34 

131 

312 

1 

do 

seu 

95 

26 

132 

314 

1 

do 

congou 

45 

15 

133 

316 

1 

£-oh 

oust 

75 

23 

134 

Anningkande 

318 

7 

ch 

bro  pek  : 

770 

67 

135 

320 

G 

do 

pekoe 

570 

39 

336 

322 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

990 

32 

137 

324 

3 

do 

congou 

300 

24 

138 

326 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

15 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(Frotn  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  August  5th  1892. 

Marks  and  Prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Minoing  Lane  up  to  5th  August : — 

Ex  “City  of  Cambridge” — Alnwick,  lo  114s  6d;  6o 
108*;  2c  lb  104s  64;  It  114*;  lo  94*;  lb  110s;  2b  88s  6d; 
lb  89e;  lb  71s. 


Ex  “Port  Albert” — Pingarawa,  3c  lb  112s  6d;  6c  106a 
64;  It  lb  101s  6d;  lb  It  115*  6d;  lo  lb  89s  6d:  2b 
101s  6d. 


Mincing  Lane,  August  12th,  1892. 
Miirks  and  prices  CEYLON  COFFEE  6old  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  t)  12th  Aug.: — 

Ex  “Ubaucellor” — LeangawelK-,  It  114s;  3c  It  109s; 
lc  lb  1053  6d;  lb  117s.  Ragalla,  It  113*:  6o  110s  6d; 
lOo  105s  6 d;  2c  106s;  lc  122s;  2b  103s  6d;  5b  U4s  6d. 


Mincing  Lane,  August  19th,  1892. 

Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  19th  Aug.: — 

Ex  “Chancellor” — fiagalla,  lb  91s. 

Ex  “Jelunga” — Soehamptoi,  2c  115s;  5c  108s  6d; 
4c  lb  109s  6d;  lo  106*;  lc  120s;  lc  95s  6d;  2b  109s. 

Ex  “Ajax” — Kotiyagalla,  It  Ills;  lc  109s;  lb  105s; 
lb  118s;  lb  91s  6d;  3b  82a  6d;  lb  85a. 

Ex  “jelunga” — Ouvah,  2c  107«;  8c  104a;  lc  95*;  lc 
116s;  It  105s;  2c  81s  6i;  2b  102*. 

Ex  "Nubia” — Maussgall*,  2c  Ills;  lc  108s;  lc  105s; 
lb  118*;  lb  90s;  lb  108a. 

Ex  “Coromandel” — Uvakellie,  lc  Ills  lo  110a  6d; 
2o  107s  6J;  lc  104s:  lb  117a. 

Ex  “A  jax" — Mahauva,  lo  113a  lc  It  Ilia  6 J;  2c  It 
108s  6d;  lo  105s;  It  119e;  II.  90s;  lb  109s.  Oraig,  2o 
112a  6d;  2o  It  llls6d;  lcl05.Gd;  lb  128*;  It  94s;  It  95s; 
It  92e;  lb  97a. 

Ex  “Nubia" — Lunugalla,  lc  lb  112s  6J;  lo  108s  6d; 
It  104s;  lb  117s;  lb  88a  6.1;  lb  103s. 

Ex  “Clan  MacDonald” — Niabedd*,  2c  113 i 6d;  5c 
108a  6-i;  lc  104s;  It  121s. 


CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


( From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent. ) 

Mincing  Lane,  July  29th,  1892. 
Ex  “Cheshire” — Yattawatte,  79b  95s;  5b  60.-;  2b  80s: 
lb  76a. 

Ex  “Legislator” — Yattawatte,  4b  8Ss;  2b  57s  64. 

Ex  “Dictator”  — Wariagalls,  14b  62s;  20b  ICOs  6d;  2lb 
100s  Cd;  22b  56a  6d. 

Ex  “Maoora” — Suduganga,  73b  99a  6d;  5b  75s;  7b 
65a  6d;  9b  51a  6d.  Warriapoila,  23b  103s  6d;  40b  10.3s; 
20b  102e;  9b  103s;  3b  76e  6d;  17b  71s;  10b  51a  6d. 


Mincing  Lane,  August,  12th  1892. 
Ex  ‘ Traveller” — LondoD,  29b  59s;  lb  51s. 


Mincing  Lane,  August  19th,  1892. 
Ex  “Jelunga” — Palli,  lO'b  70s;  2b  91a  Amba,  4b  70s; 
lb  91b. 

Ex  “Port  Albert” — Palli,  4b  72s;  10b  68s;  lb  51s 
4b  91s. 

Ex  “Ajax” — Arduthie,  21b  105s;  6b  90s;  3b  65s. 


CEYLON  CARDAMOM  SALES 
IN  LONDON. 


( From  Our  Commercial  Ccr/cspondent. ) 

Mincing  Lane,  Aug.  19th,  1882. 

Ex  “Gulf  of  Martaban” — Touacombe,  5c  3s  21;  lc  Is 
lid;  lo  1b  2d. 

Er  “Coromandel”  - Elfiudale,  4c  Is  3d;  2c  Is  5d;  2c 
2a  4d;  4c  2s,  lc  Is  7d;  2c  Is  5d;  3c  la  4d:  lc  la  5d. 

Ex  “Port  Victor” — Gonawella,  2c  2s  4d;  lc  Is  6d. 


“CEYLON  OBSERVER”  PRESS,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES 


NO.  22.] 


Colombo,  September  24,  1892. 


f Price  : — 12A  cents  each  ; 3 copies 
} 30  cents  ; 6 copies  J rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF 

TEA 

Mr.  E.  John 

put  np  fo 

Commerce  Sale 

room  on  t 

Messrs.  A.  H 

Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale 

at  the 

mentioned  lots 

of 

Toa  ((>'•, 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale- 

room  on  the  7th 

Sept. 

until  r : — 

the  undermentioned 

lots  of 

Tea  (11.875  Ib.l. 

which 

Lot 

Box 

sold  as  under 



No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Lot 

Box 

Weight 

s 

M. 

21 

3 cii 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs.  Description. 

lb. 

c. 

3 

P G K 

24 

2 do 

3 do 

1 A G C 

. 1 

4 ch 

sou 

320 

24 

4 

Bollagalla  ... 

25 

18  J-ch 

2 

2 

2 do 

t ongou 

180 

15 

5 

27 

15  ch 

3 

3 

5 do 

dust 

350 

15 

6 

29 

13  <1o 

4 

4 

7 do 

pek  dust 

490 

16 

7 

L 

31 

11  do 

5 Elston 

. 5 

30  j-ch 

pek  sou 

15u0 

29 

8 

33 

9 do 

6 O H O 

. 7 

5 ch 

bro  pek  90U 

525 

12 

9 

35 

3 do 

7 Harrow 

. 9 

8 i-ch 

bro  pek 

480 

63 

10 

Nfthakettia  ... 

36 

49  i-ch 

8 

11 

8 cu 

pekoe 

800 

36 

11 

33 

9 ch 

9 SC  R 

. 13 

3 <1o 

*-ou 

255 

24 

50  i-  h 

10  Nahaltna 

14 

X 5-CO 

congou 

3»0 

21 

12 

40 

13  ih 

11 

15 

3 .to 

duvt 

225 

17 

13 

42 

4 do 

12  Managalla  . 

. 16 

l do 

pek  sou 

50 

27 

14 

Tientsin 

43 

19  )-ch 

13  AGO 

. 17 

3 ch 

sou  No.  2 

2:0 

17 

15 

45 

1 1 cn 

14 

18 

5 do 

pek  duet 

350 

16 

16 

47 

6 do 

15 

19 

1 do 

CODgOU 

90 

15 

17 

49 

2 )-<*h 

16  S 

. 20 

1 eh 

bro  pek 

W9 

66 

18 

Glentilt 

50 

41  ^-eh 

17  Hattenwella 

2l 

2 )-ch 

conge a 

90 

2t 

19 

52 

13  ch 

18 

22 

1 do 

dc»t 

47 

16 

-0 

54 

14  do 

19  Wewaleane. 

. 23 

7 do 

bro  pek 

350 

36 

21 

TamaravaFey 

56 

49  do 

20 

25 

3 do 

pekoe 

>41 

25 

22 

58 

21  do 

21  G 

. 26 

12  do 

bro  pek 

600  1 

23 

60 

3 do 

5 do 

do  inpkts2(0t 

58 

21 

61 

2 do 

22 

28 

28  do 

pekoe 

140ii ) 

25 

A G.  in  estate 

3 do 

do  in  pkts 

120  j 

36 

rear* 

62 

30  J-ch 

28  N 

. 37 

5 do 

pekoe 

500 

32 

26 

Talag&Ua  ... 

64 

16  ch 

29 

39 

2 do 

dust 

300 

21 

27 

66 

13  do 

28 

68 

5 do 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Oo.  put  up  tor  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  7th  Sept. 
th6  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (21,200  lb.),  which  6old 
as  under: — 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No.  Mark 

No.  Pkgs.  Description. 

lb. 

c. 

1 S 

27 

1 j-ch 

bro  pek 

29 

42  bid 

2 

28 

1 do 

pekoe 

50 

29 

3 

29 

6 do 

uuas 

300 

38 

4 

3) 

1 do 

bro  tea 

46 

17 

5 MA  H 

31 

1 ch 

bro  tea 

100 

15  bid 

9 

32 

3 do 

congou 

300 

18 

7 

33 

1 do 

pek  dust 

130 

17 

8 Kandakettia.. 

34 

24  i-ch 

1 ekoe 

1320 

39 

9 

3» 

12  ch 

pek  sou 

1080 

19 

lo  W 

3d 

5 do 

d lift 

700 

14 

11 

37 

5 do 

congou 

5(0 

23 

21 

38 

2 do 

bro  lea 

2IO 

13 

13  Narangoda  ... 

39 

13  do 

pek  sou 

130J 

3L 

14  llatdowa 

40 

3 do 

bro  pek 

330 

56 

15 

41 

5 d . 

1 ekoe 

500 

42 

16 

42 

6 do 

pek  sou 

600 

19 

17 

43 

1 do 

red  leaf 

100 

14 

18 

44 

2 do 

uims 

2:0 

14 

16 

45 

l do 

dust 

155 

16 

20 

4d 

7 do 

bro  tea 

700 

25 

21  Deyagami  ... 

. 47 

4 do 

1 i eh 

bro  pek 

50 

45 

22 

48 

4 ch 

2 i-ch 

pekoe 

467 

lid 

23 

49 

3 ch 

1 i-ch 

pek  sou 

844 

27 

24 

50 

1 ch 

mixed 

10U 

18 

40 

41 

42 

43 

45 

46 

47 


Dlckoya 
Maddegedera 
Blackburn  .. 


Ottery  and 
S-amford 
Hill 


70  1 6 box 
72  15  ch 
74  42  )-ch 
76  15  ch 
78  23  do 

80  20  do 
82  17  do 

81  18  do 


86 

87 


2 do 

1 i-ch 


D, in  estate 
mark 


83  19  do 
90  25  do 
8 ch 
l do 
1 do 


102 

1'4 

105 


103  37  do 
110  17  ch 


Description 

. lb. 

c. 

bro  mix 

300 

20 

dust 

280 

17 

dust 

360 

13 

bro  pek 

990 

55 

pekoe 

1275 

42 

[tek  son 

1170 

30 

pek  fans 

1375 

38. 

SOU 

900 

28 

d 11- 1 

48<> 

27 

bro  pek 

24:0 

61 

pekoe 

3400 

40 

pek  sou 

1300 

29 

dust 

600 

16 

bro  pek 

950 

77 

pekoe 

1400 

51 

pek  sou 

600 

33 

duet 

140 

23 

bro  pek 

2460 

79 

pekoe 

13C0 

53 

pekoe  No.  2 

1400 

40- 

bro  pek 

4900 

63 

pekoe 

2400 

39 

ptk  sou 

300 

28 

dust 

30o 

22- 

1 ro  pek 

1846 

52 

bro  pek 

I60O 

£8 

or  pek 

1170 

41 

pek  sou 

530 

27 

bro  or  pek 

1920 

89 

bro  pek 

18-0 

50 

pekoe 

1890 

47 

bro  pek 

1650 

58 

pekoe 

2185 

42 

pek  sou 

1800 

29 

bro  pek 

1870 

55  bid’ 

pekoe 

1830 

37  bid 

pek  sou 

200 

27 

bro  tea 

55 

19 

bro  pek 

1045 

70 

pekoe 

1:50 

50 

p k sou 

720 

30 

sou 

90 

21 

dust 

150 

26  . 

bro  pek 

2048 

44 

pekoe 

2032 

33 

pek  sou 

1675 

27 

26  D 

27  E P 

28 

29  Malgolla  . 

30 

31  R VK 

32 

33 

34  9 

35  H 

36  K, in  estate 

mark  D . 

37 

38 

39  S' 

40 


51  1 do 

52  19  J-ch 

53  4 ch 

54  10  do 

55  57  ] -ch 
65  do 

6 do 
•3  do 
9 do 
1 
3 


56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

6! 

61 

65 


do' 

ch 


dust 
bra  pek 
bro  pek 
pek  sou 
bio  pek 
pekoe 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  60U 


72 
1626 
42U 
8H0 
2350 
3250 
31  0 
150 
450 


17 

49 

45  bid 
28 

67  bid 
42 
45 
28 
23 


Messrs.  Benham  & Brkmnek  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  14*h  Sept,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  tea  ( 5,752  lb.),  which  sold 
a 8 under  : — 

Box 


Lot 


Weight 


No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs.  Description. 

lb. 

C. 

1 

V 

..  39 

9 i-ch 

bro  or  pek 

450 

71  bid. 

2 

41 

19  ch 

or  pek 

1710 

61  bid 

3 

4ti 

9 do 

pek  sou 

720 

37  bid 

4 

Arundel 

..  45 

19  i-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1015 

56 

5 

47 

13  do 

pekoe 

cOj 

44 

6 

Elston 

...  49 

4 ch 

bro  mix 

400 

23 

7 

51 

15  i-ch 

pek  &ou 

750 

29 

8 

Mahanllu 

...  53 

I ch 

red  leaf 

77 

15 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  14  h Sept, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  ten  (13,205  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under:  — 


7 i-ch 

2 do 

3 do 

4 oh 
2 do 


dust 
pek  sou 

74 

261 

13 

21 

Lot 

No.  Mark 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description, 

Weight 
. lb. 

C. 

du  t 

595 

22 

0 Ettupolla 

...  8 

n do 

bro  pek 

605 

f.5- 

congou 

120 

U 

7 

10 

19  do 

pek  sou 

1045 

bro  mix 

195 

14 

8 9 

..  12 

y ch 

UUas 

700 

25 

bro  p-k 
pek  sou 

420 

186 

jfJ  b.id  j 
*»1  1 

9 G , 

...  11 

5 £-th 

bro  pek  (in 
. packets) 

2C0 

4« 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No. 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

lb. 

c. 

10 

15 

3 

QO 

pekoe  (in 

packets) 

120 

33 

n 

A G C 

16 

4 

ch 

toil 

: 60  i 

12 

17 

3 

do 

sou  No.  2 

270  f 

•11  V 

13 

18 

6 

do 

du8t 

120  f 

14 

19 

1 

do 

( ongou 

90  ) 

15 

SMS 

20 

2 

i-ch 

brO  pek 

120 

57 

16 

21 

4 

do 

or  pek 

220 

36 

17 

22 

2 

do 

pekoe 

100 

32 

18 

23 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

45 

26 

19 

Patulpana 

21 

3 

do 

bropek 

150 

45 

20 

25 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

28 

21 

26 

1 

do 

SOU 

50 

23 

22 

V,  in  estate 

mark 

27 

22 

ch 

bro  pek 

2090 

S3 

23 

29 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2375 

33  bid 

24 

31 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

935 

29  bid 

25 

33 

1 

do 

sou 

85 

31 

26 

31 

1 

do 

dust 

135 

17 

"7 

E K Y 

35 

22 

4-ch 

flowery  orpk  1350 

65 

.26 

37 

11 

ch 

tro  pek 

1117 

44 

29 

39 

8 

pekoe 

S45 

38 

30 

New  Cornwall 

40 

3 

l-cll 

bro  pek 

180 

67 

31 

ii 

4 

do 

pekoe 

220 

49 

32 

42 

1 

do 

GODgOU 

50 

25 

33 

43 

i 

do 

dust 

80 

20 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  Sale  at  the  Ohamber 
of  Commerce  Sale-ioom  on  the  14th  Sept,  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  tea  (32,755  lb.),  which  sold  as 

under : — 


Let  Box  Weight 


No 

. Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description,  lb. 

c. 

1 

0 

112 

5 

ch 

bro  tea 

700 

26 

2 

KK 

114 

5 

do 

sou 

500 

17 

3 

Ottery  and 
Stamford 
Hill 

116 

2 

do 

sou 

180 

23 

4 

117 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

30 

5 

119 

18 

i-ch 

pekoe 

900 

48 

6 

121 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

650 

66 

7 

Agra  Ouvah... 

123 

22 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1100  Kl 

•07 

8 

AO 

125 

T 

do 

fans 

60 

25 

9 

126 

2 

ch 

fans 

270 

25 

10 

127 

2 

i-ch 

dust 

150 

25 

11 

W— T 

128 

35 

ch 

bro  pek 

3500 

61 

12 

130 

7 

do 

pekoe 

630 

48 

13  Madooltenne... 

132 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

1470 

62 

14 

131 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

49 

15 

136 

5 

do 

sou 

510 

28 

16 

138 

3 

i-ch 

dust 

210 

22 

17 

A T,  in  estate 
mark 

139 

18 

ch 

bro  pek 

1800 

58 

18 

141 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1140 

41 

19 

Glasgow 

143 

42 

do 

bropek 

2160 

75  bid 

20 

145 

22 

do 

pekoe 

2200 

50  bid 

21 

3 

1 

H 

147 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

990 

35 

22 

149 

2 

do 

dust 

3(0 

25 

23 

W J 

150 

59 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

3575 

50 

24 

152 

30 

do 

pekce 

1670 

40 

25 

154 

40 

ch 

pek  sou 

3175 

23 

26 

A G.  in  estate 
mutk 

156 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

4175 

22 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Co.  pnt  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  14th  Sept, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (40,510  lb.),  which  sold 

aa  under  : — 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No. 

Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

, lb. 

C. 

1 

ion 

. 67 

4 

Cil 

dust 

340 

16 

2 

68 

7 

do 

red  leaf 

595 

11 

7 

IV 

. 73 

1 

do 

60U 

62 

23 

8 

74 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

90 

15 

9 

75 

1 

i-ch 

dust 

66 

16 

10 

Mousagalla .. 

. 76 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1530 

56 

11 

77 

3 

do 

pekoe 

300 

43 

12 

78 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

630 

31 

13 

Allakolla 

. 79 

16 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

1040 

62 

14 

80 

27 

ch 

pekoe 

2810 

44 

15 

81 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1900 

31 

16 

82 

1 

do 

dust 

120 

16 

17 

Roseueath  .. 

. 83 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

110 

12 

18 

AH 

. 84 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

too 

19 

19 

Crurie 

. 85 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

2185 

62 

20 

86 

20 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

48 

21 

87 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

2090 

34 

.22 

88 

12 

do 

SOU 

1200 

28 

33 

89 

3 

do 

duet 

240 

17 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No 

Mark. 

No 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

C. 

24 

DBG 

90 

3 

cu 

ftUiS 

330 

26 

25 

91 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

330 

22 

26 

92 

1 

do 

so  a 

105 

25 

27 

Hagalla 

93 

33 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

1650 

63 

2* 

94 

14 

ch 

pekoe 

1372 

42 

29 

95 

6 

do 

pek  tou 

588 

31 

30 

Kandaketlis.. 

96 

13 

do 

1 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

1350 

60 

31 

97 

14 

ill 

pekoe 

1260 

45 

32 

98 

5 

do 

pek  s,u 

460 

31 

33 

99 

1 

do 

1 

)-Cll 

dust 

195 

17 

S4 

K 

101 

1 

ch 

bro  mix 

120 

21 

.35 

Denmark  Hill 

1 

1 

do 

sou 

77 

27 

36 

2 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

93 

23 

37 

South  Wan  a- 

rajah 

3 

23 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

1150 

73  bid 

38 

4 

17 

ch 

pek,e 

1100 

54 

39 

5 

13 

do 

pek  uou 

1300 

37 

40 

Woodthorpe... 

6 

9 

i-ch 

1 ro  pek 

450 

56 

41 

7 

6 

do 

pekoe 

275 

35 

42 

8 

5 

do 

pek  tou 

190 

31 

3 

y 

1 

do 

sou 

37 

24 

44 

S,  in  estate 

mark 

10 

3 

ch 

bro  tea 

360 

16 

45 

11 

11 

i-ch 

dust 

frSj 

18 

46 

S 8 

21 

13 

do 

pek  fans 

944 

16  bid 

47 

Knutsford  ... 

13 

4 

do 

bro  or  pek 

248 

60 

48 

14 

3 

do 

bro  ptk 

157 

46 

49 

15 

16 

do 

pekoe 

858 

irt) 

t'O 

16 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

181 

21 

51 

17 

1 

do 

pekoe 

50 

93 

52 

18 

2 

do 

fans 

129 

23 

53 

AadDeven  ... 

19 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

6C0 

64 

54 

20 

7 

do 

pekoe 

630 

49 

55 

21 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

33 

56 

K M O K ... 

22 

2 

i-cli 

duct 

160 

25 

57 

23 

i 

do 

red  leaf 

70 

13 

58 

K 

24 

4 

do 

pek  dust 

480 

14  bid 

59 

G 

25 

ii 

i-ch 

pek  sou 

747 

out 

60 

logerlya 

26 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

165 

57 

61 

27 

5 

do 

pekce 

250 

38 

62 

28 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

432 

30 

63 

29 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

118 

22 

64 

30 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

110 

21 

65 

C 

31 

5 

ch 

pek  dust 

600 

14  bid 

66 

Wavenna 

32 

3 

j-ch 

bro  pek 

150 

60 

67 

33 

2 

do 

pekoe 

90 

36 

68 

34 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

44 

28 

69 

Tottagama  .. 

35 

3 

do 

uoas 

150 

29 

70 

Lyndliurrt  ... 

36 

16 

ch 

bropek 

160  J 

52 

71 

37 

23 

do 

pek  sou 

1955 

30 

72 

38 

1 

do 

congou 

100 

18 

73 

36 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

15 

74 

N 

40 

3 

do 

dust 

360 

15  bid 

76 

DO 

41 

3 

do 

1 

i-ch 

pek  fans 

500 

22 

76 

Y’ahalatenue 

42 

9 

ch 

bro  pek 

900 

57 

77 

43 

7 

do 

pekoe 

7C0 

38 

78 

44 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

30 

79 

45 

i 

i-eh 

fans 

55 

19 

80 

46 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

65 

19 

81 

C 

47 

1 

do 

oro  pek 

50 

10 

82 

48 

1 

do 

pekoe 

45 

30 

83 

49 

3 

do 

sou 

165 

22 

84 

s 

50 

3 

do 

or  pek 

180 

51 

85 

51 

4 

ao 

bro  pek 

200 

56 

86 

52 

5 

do 

pekoe 

250 

33 

88 

53 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

25 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  14th 
Sept,  the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (7163,128  lb.) 
which  sold  as  under  : — 


Lot  Box  Weight 

No.  Mark  No.  Pkgs.  Description,  lb.  c. 


1 

C H 

328 

4 

ch 

red  leaf 

360 

15 

6 

Fred’s  Ruhe  .. 

, 338 

5 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

248 

55 

7 

340 

7 

ch 

pekoe 

665 

35 

8 

342 

4 

do 

p'ek  sou 

400 

28 

9 

W A 

. 344 

2 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

100 

54 

10 

346 

2 

ch 

pekoe 

200 

35 

11 

•348 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

27 

12 

350 

2 

do 

1 

i-oh 

bro  tea 

270 

38 

13 

352 

1 

do 

dust 

52 

20 

14 

354 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

101 

22 

15 

Kabsgaha  ... 

, 366 

18 

do 

1 

*-ch 

or  pek 

1855 

65 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 
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Lot 

Box 

Weight 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No 

Pkgs. 

Description,  lb. 

e. 

No 

Mark. 

No.  Pkes. 

tion. 

lb. 

6, 

16 

338 

18 

ch 

pekoe 

1620 

46 

17 

360 

6 

do 

pek  son 

510 

33 

102 

B.  in  estite 

18 

362 

1 

•2-Cll 

bro  mix 

60 

20 

mark 

530 

5 

ch 

b-o  pek 

500 

57 

19 

364 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

17 

103 

532 

l 

do 

pekoe 

90 

32 

20 

Kurundu- 

101 

534 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

75 

29 

watte 

366 

0 

Cll 

p koe 

523 

42 

105 

Agar’s  Land 

536 

2 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

100 

61 

21 

368 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

752 

30 

106 

538 

7 

do 

pekoe 

350 

46 

22 

370 

5 

do 

sou 

413 

22 

107 

540 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

315 

34 

23 

Pedro 

372 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

630 

Kl-12 

108 

542 

1 

do 

unas 

55 

29 

21 

374 

11 

do 

pekoe 

825 

88 

109 

544 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

50 

21 

2b 

376 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

390 

62 

110 

Glaurhos  . . 

546 

2 

ch 

pek  dust 

220 

24 

26 

378 

2 

do 

(lust 

240 

30 

111 

548 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

21 

27 

Galakadua  ... 

380 

20 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

1000 

61 

112 

Uukuwella ... 

550 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

1890 

59 

28 

;-b2 

26 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

48 

113 

552 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1700 

17 

29 

384 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

23 

114 

554 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1615 

35 

30 

386 

2 

do 

sou 

too 

25 

115 

556 

3 

do 

congou 

300 

26 

31 

Kanangama  .. 

388 

17 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

1785 

64 

116 

558 

2 

3-jh 

dust 

150 

22 

32 

390 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1575 

51 

117 

J H S,  in 

33 

392 

25 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

35 

estate 

34 

Harangalla  . . 

391 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

2:  00 

61 

mark 

560 

3 

ch 

or  pek 

300 

58 

35 

396 

23 

do 

pekoe 

-070 

46 

118 

562 

4 

do 

pekoe 

380 

43 

36 

3 o8 

8 

do 

pek iou 

720 

32 

119 

564 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

95 

30 

37 

Mukeloya  ... 

4c0 

37 

‘-ch 

bro  pek 

2220 

61 

120 

Becbertan  ... 

586 

8 

do 

oro  pek 

720 

65 

38 

402 

11 

do 

pekoe 

660 

48 

121 

568 

9 

do 

pekoe 

675 

44 

39 

404 

5 

do 

bro  mix 

300 

26 

122 

570 

10 

do 

pek sou 

700 

31 

40 

406 

2 

do 

dual 

160 

22 

123 

572 

4 

do 

bro  pek  sou  280 

24 

11 

(juecuslaul  ... 

408 

21 

d 1 

H jwerv  pek 

2100 

69 

121 

A O B 

574 

3 

do 

dust 

420 

22 

42 

41U 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

43 

125 

576 

2 

do 

SOU 

186 

23 

43 

412 

1 

do 

pek  fan 

145 

22 

126 

Yaladeria  ... 

578 

15 

cli 

bro  or  pek 

1650 

56 

41 

St.  Helier’a  ... 

414 

30 

4-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1350 

69 

127 

580 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1430 

19 

45 

416 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

43 

128 

581 

12 

do 

or  pek 

1260 

43 

46 

418 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

1400 

32 

129 

681 

22 

do 

pekoe 

2310 

35 

17 

C,  in  estate 

130 

586 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1140 

31 

mark 

420 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

55 

131 

Runduru  ... 

558 

13 

ch 

Lro  pek 

1560 

5 

48 

422 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1530 

37 

132 

590 

23 

do 

pekoe 

2300 

4 

49 

424 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

810 

29 

133 

592 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

1100 

33 

50 

426 

2 

do 

duBt 

2.0 

17 

134 

594 

2 

§-Cll 

dust 

160 

20 

-51 

428 

3 

do 

pek  fans 

300 

18 

138 

Yuta'eria  ... 

602 

15 

ch 

bro  pek 

1650 

48 

52 

Craighead  ... 

430 

20 

do 

or  pek 

2010 

71 

139 

604 

24 

do 

peke  e 

2520 

34 

53 

432 

29 

do 

pekoe 

29(0 

49 

140 

\V  W 

606 

4 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

218 

54 

434 

10 

do 

pek iou 

1000 

33 

111 

608 

2 

do 

pekoe 

17 

35 

55 

MV 

436 

1 

do 

Ians 

140 

24 

142 

N 

610 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

300 

5 

56 

Lunugalla  ... 

438 

3 i-ch 

red  leaf 

180 

16 

143 

612 

3 

do 

pekoe 

30 

4 

57 

F.  in  estate 

114 

614 

3 

do 

sou 

300 

mark 

440 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

42 

48 

44s 

Doneile 

616 

1 

4-oh 

sou 

3 

24 

58 

442 

1 

do 

pekoe 

48 

32 

116 

618 

2 

Ch 

dust 

300 

17 

69 

411 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

45 

28 

147 

W \V 

620 

1 

do 

pekoe 

100 

37 

•60 

446 

1 

do 

bro  pk  sou 

52 

20 

148 

622 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

90 

30 

61 

118 

1 

do 

dust 

58 

20 

149 

K A 

624 

1 

£-ch 

unas 

53 

25 

62 

K G.  in  estate 

150 

Shrub’s  Hill 

626 

3S 

ch 

bro  pek 

3990 

68 

mark  ... 

450 

3 

ch 

dust 

317 

14 

151 

628 

22 

do 

pekoe 

2200 

4 a 

63 

Chesterford  ... 

452 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

1800 

69 

152 

630 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1600 

34 

61 

454 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1710 

49 

153 

Monrovia  ... 

632 

13 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

650 

53 

66 

456 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

32 

154 

631 

11 

ch 

pekoe 

1100 

35 

66 

A K.  in  estate 

155 

636 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

30 

mark  ... 

458 

6 

do 

pekoe 

600 

20 

156 

638 

3 

do 

Lro  mix 

300 

23 

67 

Iddagudda  ... 

460 

7 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

490 

24 

157 

640 

1 

do 

fans 

100 

19 

68 

Udabage  .. 

162 

10 

i-ch 

pek  fans 

550 

21 

158 

642 

3 

do 

pek  dust 

420 

19 

69 

464 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

180 

14 

1.59 

E K 

644 

3 

-*-ch 

bro  pek 

150 

49 

70 

Kilim 

466 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

35U 

57 

16U 

616 

3 

ch 

pekoe 

300 

30 

71 

468 

8 

do 

pekoe 

400 

40 

161 

648 

1 

do 

72 

470 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

800 

30 

1 

4-ch 

pek  sou 

150 

25 

73 

472 

2 

do 

dust 

10) 

17 

162 

•T  K 

650 

3 

do 

pek  fa  os 

192 

24 

74 

Sutton 

474 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

84 

X63 

C,  in  estate 

75 

476 

9 

do 

pekoe 

900 

65 

mark 

652 

8 

ch 

bro  pek 

800 

50 

76 

478 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

475 

49 

161 

654 

6 

do 

pekoe 

540 

3 

77 

480 

1 

£-ch 

dust 

70 

24 

165 

656 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

3 

31 

78 

Dunkeld 

482 

13 

oh 

bro  pek 

1430 

68 

166 

658 

3 

do 

pek  fain 

300 

20 

79 

484 

20 

i-ch 

or  pek 

1000 

61 

173 

St.  Leonard's 

672 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

660 

51 

80 

486 

11 

oh 

pekoe 

990 

46 

174 

674 

10 

do 

pekoe 

5('0 

39 

81 

D K D 

488 

9 1-ch 

pek  fans 

720 

17 

175 

676 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

28 

82 

Pansalatenue 

4go 

23 

ch 

bro  pek 

2115 

60 

176 

678 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

17 

83 

492 

21 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

45 

177 

Si  v<  rvalley 

680 

12 

do 

mia9 

552 

27 

84 

491 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1805 

35 

178 

682 

1 

do 

dust 

50 

17 

85 

496 

1 

do 

oongou 

400 

25 

179 

684 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

50 

15 

86 

498 

3 1-eh 

dust 

225 

19 

180 

686 

2 

do 

congou 

88 

23 

87 

B & D 

300 

3 

ch 

dust 

416 

22 

181 

Killaruey  ... 

688 

15 

do 

bro  or  pek 

900 

91 

88 

502 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

327 

13 

182 

690 

18 

ch 

pekoe 

1800 

54 

80 

Agar's  Laud... 

501 

50 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

2500 

66 

183 

692 

1 

§-ch 

dust 

S3 

23 

90 

506 

26 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

51 

184 

691 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

57 

13 

91 

508 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

37 

185 

D A 

696 

8 

do 

bOU 

400 

18 

92 

510 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

25 

186 

G9S 

10 

do 

dust 

700 

17 

93 

Augusta 

5)2 

21 

ch 

bro  pek 

2310 

60 

789 

Uda  Radella 

704 

1 

do 

dust 

90 

2 ! 

94 

514 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1275 

47 

910 

Nugagal  a .. 

703 

16  4 -_'b 

bro  pek 

800 

71 

95 

516 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

33 

191 

708 

43 

do 

pekoe 

2150 

59 

96 

518 

1 

do 

sou 

74 

24 

192 

710 

6 

do 

j.ek  sou 

300 

33 

07 

520 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

21 

193 

712 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

25 

98 

H,  in  estate 

194 

Ellekande  ... 

714 

6 

do 

unas 

300 

54 

mark 

522 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

324 

40 

195 

716 

9 

do 

red  leaf 

360 

16 

99 

524 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1400 

30 

196 

718 

20 

do 

congou 

800 

27 

100 

526 

12 

do 

bro  mix 

1172 

17 

197 

E K 

720 

30 

ch 

pek  sou 

3000 

16  bid 

101 

528 

6 

£-ch 

oust 

426 

13 

198 

C T 

722 

1 

4-ch 

congou 

67 

17 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No. 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

ib. 

c. 

199 

724 

4 

cii 

1 i-ch 

bro  tea 

372 

13 

200 

726 

5 

do 

pek  fans 

375 

20 

201 

728 

4 

ch 

dust 

550 

15 

202 

Brunswick  ... 

. 73.0 

13  i-cb 

hyson  No. 

1 

780 

G1  bid 

203 

. 73  i 

a 

ch 

l 

i-ch 

hyson  ,, 

o 

262 

eo 

204 

734 

8 

ch 

hyson  ,, 

3 

800 

41 

205 

786 

1 

do 

bro  hyBon 

125 

17 

206 

Thornfield  . . 

. ,38 

35  4-ch 

bro  pek 

2100 

67  bid 

207 

740 

18 

ch 

pekoe 

1800 

49 

208 

742 

5 

do 

pek  tou 

5d0 

32 

209 

744 

2 J-ch 

pek  dust 

160 

25 

210 

Alnoor 

746 

50 

do 

bro  pek 

2500 

53 

342 

748 

20 

do 

pekoe 

145n 

40 

212 

750 

22 

do 

pek  s U 

1100 

33 

213 

Warwick  .. 

. 752 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

840 

77 

211 

754 

21 

do 

pekie 

1155 

50 

215 

756 

1 

do 

cungi  u 

50 

25 

216 

7*8 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

20 

917 

760 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

55 

15 

218 

Deaculla  .. 

. 762 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

790 

71 

219 

764 

26 

do 

pekce 

1335 

53 

320 

766 

2 

do 

sou 

100 

26 

221 

768 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

17 

222 

Bism&rk 

. 770 

3 

ch 

1 i-ch 

bro  pek 

350 

55 

223 

772 

4 

ch 

1 

§-ch 

pekoe 

450 

47 

221 

774 

2 

ch 

pek  sou 

200 

32 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  tor  sale  at  the 
Chamber  ofOommerce  Sale-room  on  the  2 lat  Sept,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (13,633  lb.),  which  sold  at 
under  : — 

Lot  Box  Descrip-  Weight 

T>o.  Mark.  No.  Pkgs.  tiou.  lb.  c. 


1 

C,  in  estate  mar 

k 1 

6 

i-ch 

congou 

288 

17 

a 

2 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

50 

12 

3 

Citrus 

3 

4 

i-ch 

tannings 

255 

14 

* 

4 

17 

do 

pek 

935 

83 

i> 

6 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

420 

53 

6 

A G C 

8 

4 

ch 

sou 

3G0 

21 

tJ 

9 

3 

do 

sou  No.  2 

270 

18 

8 

10 

6 

do 

dust 

420 

17 

9 

11 

1 

do 

c-  ngou 

90 

:0 

10 

M h C 

12 

12 

i-ch 

sou 

CuO 

.30 

11 

14 

12 

do 

bro  i ck  S-.U 

720 

40 

32 

16 

5 

do 

dust 

350 

19 

13 

17 

11 

do 

ted  leaf 

550 

17 

11 

AKA  C.  in  estate 

mark 

18 

33 

i-ch 

bro  i ek 

1650 

67 

15 

20 

3a 

do 

pek 

1750 

46 

16 

22 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

2U 

17 

BUS 

23 

1 

ch 

congou 

100 

20, 

18 

Jdyraganga 

24 

32 

do 

bro  pek 

3200 

6-3 

51 

19' 

26 

18 

do 

1 e< 

1620 

20 

28 

10 

do 

JC'*  SOU 

8CU 

40 

21 

Ivotagalla 

30 

30 

i-th 

tro  or  pek 

150  I 

bl 

22 

32 

28 

ch 

pc* 

2520 

54 

23 

34 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

765 

35 

21 

36 

6 

i-ch 

oust 

600 

19 

25 

W G in  estate 

mark,  Ceylon 

37 

7 

i-ch 

bro  i ek 

401 

45 

26 

39 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

312 

81 

27 

40 

1 

do 

dust 

61 

17 

28 

I us  tenne 

41 

6 

CO 

bro  pek 

3(0 

7 6 

29 

43 

9 

do 

pek 

450 

43 

SO 

45 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

495 

34 

31 

47 

3 

do 

dust 

180 

17 

32 

48 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

55 

25 

33 

G in  c tate  irark 

49- 

(l 

i-.h 
b<  x 

| bro  pek 

275 

40 

34 

?0 

6 

i-ch 

pek 

270 

33 

3) 

£1 

\l 

do 

box 

| pek  sou 

160 

28 

Coniillali 

72 

3 

ch 

l ro  pek 

330 

56 

37 

54 

4 

( o 

pek 

:-6o 

33 

28 

56 

3 

do 

pek  son 

o(  0 

30 

9L  Vertlspatna.  2c  lb  113s  6d;  4o  It  110s  6d;  lc 
106 •;  It  119*;  lo  lb  96s;  2b  107*. 

Ex“Goorkha” — Kegslls.  lb  109*  61;  4o  108s  69;  13c 
105*;  lo  lb  119s  6d.  Mahadowa,  2c  112s  6d;  4c  It 
Ills;  lc  lb  105s  6(1;  lb  121s.  Amanadowa,  lc  112s  61; 
3o  110s;  lc  104s;  It  121s.  Tho'ula  lc  1X2- ; 13c  109s; 
4c  104s  Od;  lc  lb  121s  6 ’;  lc  94-;  3b  107s  6 ';  lb  86s. 
Sir  en,  lb  114s;  lc  112s;  lc  lb  103s  6d;  lb  104s  lb  122s; 
It  94s;  lb  91.-;  It  83s;  lb  107s. 

Mincing  Lane,  Sept.  2nd,  1892. 

Marks  and  Trices  of  OEYl.ON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Cane  up  to  2nd  Sept : — 

Ex  “Shropshire” — Dunsinane,  lc  112s;  It  103  ; lb 
114  ; lb92s;  lb  80s.  Tillicoultry,  2c  112-;  3c  lb  108a 

0 ';  It  105s  2c  120s;  2t  953  6d;  1 bag  95s.  Keenakelle 
It  113a;  2n  lb  Ills;  4c  107a  Od;  lc  121s;  It  105-;  lb  96s; 

1 bag  106s  6d. 

Ex“Ooorkha” — Mahapabagalla,  2o  Ills;  0c  lb  108s; 
2c  104s;  lc  122s;  4 bags  91s. 

Ex  ‘‘Scotia” — (OBEO),  lb  110  ; lc  105  ; 4c  101s  6J; 
It  108s;  lc  93s.  Deluiar  O,  1 beg  ovt  105s. 

Ex  “Dictator” — Delmar  (OBEO),  lb  111-;  4o  108s  6d; 
3j  It  104s  6"1;  lb  Ills;  It  93s;  1 bag  ovt.  105s. 
O ’d  nglon,  2c  105:;  lb  109e;  lb  94s. 

Ex  “Shropshire” — St.  Leonards.  5o  104-;  lc  118s;  2c 
98s  61;  2 bags  107s  6d;  1 95s.  Diyagama,  lc  113  ; 3c 
It  108  ; lb  103  ; lc  12ls. 

Ex  “Ningchow” — ltoehampion,  lc  112s;  6c  108s  6d; 
2c  It  103.-;  lc  125s.  Thotulagaila,  lb  Ills;  Cc  106s  6d; 
2c  lb  103s  63;  lc  123s;  lc  97-;  2 bags  105  ; 1 97e; 

2 88j. 


CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


( From  Our  Commercial  ( orrespondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  August  26th,  1892. 

Ex  “Ajax”— Mahaberia,  5b  94s  6d;  lb  71f;  4b  87s;  lib 
62s  6 3;  lb  54s. 

Ex  ‘Bombay” — Mahaberia,  14b  102a  6d  2b  75s  6<J; 
10b  65s  6d. 

Ex  “Ajax” — North  Malale,  lb  68a.  DelgolL,  14b  95s;. 
10b  56s 

Ex  “Goorkha”— D.ynevor,  12b  100.-4  5b  80s;  2b  86s  6d; 
lb  64s  16b  97s  6-’;  lb  69.-;  5b  49s  6 
Ex  “Assaye” — IJdapplla,  8b  55a 
Ex  “Legislsttcr” — Mabaviila,  lib  90s  Gd;  4b  35s. 

Mincing  Lane,  Sept.  2nd,  1892, 

Ex  “Ajax” — Rajawelle,  19  bags  95s.  SD,  2 bags  77s; 
6 90a. 

Ex -‘Shropshire” — Bo3<*,  78bagsl02-;  10  70- ; 1 55e; 
4 55s  6 ). 

Ex  “Niugchoty” — Yattewattc,  29  bags  102- ; 3 61s; 
i 2 53^;  14  55s  6d. 

Ex  “Scoria” — Bulatwatta  SD.  8 bags  56s  1 30a. 

Ex  “Port  Chalmers”- Glepury  SD.  14  bags  P8>;  2 
bags  30-'. 

Ex  “Coromandel”  - Hylton,  45  bags  103s  6d;  1 60s; 
3 49a  6d.  SD,  5 bags  S2-;  1 51s. 

Ex  “Goorkha”— Vim ( ria  A,  76  bags  102s  6d;  1 76e; 
6 60s  6d;  7 92*  Gd;  1 54s  6 
Ex  “Chancellor” — Msoucava  F,  3 bags  96s ; 20  102s 
6d:  8 90  ; 2 57-;  8 47s  6d. 


CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON- 

( From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  August  26th  1892. 

Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  ip 

Miming  Lane  up  to  26th  Aug. ... 

Ex  “Clan  MacDonald”— St.  Leonards,  3c  lb  110s  Odf 
2>l07s  6d;  2c  103a  6d;  It  120s;  lc  It  97s;  lb  106- ; lb 


CEYLON  CARDAMOM  SALES 
IN  LONDON. 

( From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Sept..  2nd,  1882. 
Ex  “Clyde”— (OC),.  5 Closes.  Is  Id;  2 cases  Is. 


“CEYLON  OB3ERVEK’ ' PRESS,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES. 


NO-  23.1  Colombo,  October  3,  1892.  ( Price  :-12|  cents  each j 3 copies 

J ’ ’ (30  cents ; 6 copies  § rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Messrs.  Benham  & Bremneb  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  2lat  Sept,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (6,132  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under : — 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

1 Hornsey 

. 18 

4 oh 

pek  sou 

360 

28 

2 

20 

2 do 

dust 

230 

24 

3 Oolapane 

. 22 

2 J-ch 

dust 

140 

22 

4 

23 

1 do 

congou 

50 

23 

5 

24 

1 do 

fans 

55 

23 

6 

25 

1 oh 

red  leaf 

86 

12 

7 Elston 

. 26 

3 do 

dust 

390 

23 

8 

28 

45  |-ch 

pek  sou 

2250 

34 

11  Yalambrosa.. 

. 34 

7 ch 

dust 

750 

16 

12 

36 

7 ch 

sou 

600 

29 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Oommerce  Sale-room  on  the  21st  Sept,  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  tea  (74,981  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under : — 


Lot  Box  Descrip-  Weight 


No 

'.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Little  Yalley 

158 

1 

ch 

pek  bou 

100 

31 

2 

159 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

18 

3 

160 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

70 

15 

4 

Lawrence 

161 

8 

do 

sou 

880 

20 

5 

T K 

163 

10 

i-ch 

unassorted 

500 

33 

6 

Agra  Ouvah 

165 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

1000 

79 

7 

167 

23 

do 

pekoe 

1035 

59 

8 

169 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

945 

45 

9 

TEN 

171 

3 

ch 

bro  mix 

300 

23 

15 

Galkandewatte 

180 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1400 

71 

16 

182 

15 

do 

1350 

53 

17 

184 

10 

do 

900 

35 

18 

Hattangalla 

186 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

66 

29 

188 

3 

do 

or  do 

270 

57 

20 

190 

26 

do 

pekoe 

2340 

47 

21 

192 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1710 

35 

22 

194 

3 

do 

dust 

420 

19 

23 

Talagalla 

195 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

1995 

67 

24 

197 

13 

do 

or  pek 

1170 

50 

25 

199 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1140 

40 

29 

BPD 

207 

1 

do 

congou 

100 

21 

30 

P 

208 

3 

i-ch 

fannings 

182 

10 

31 

N W 

209 

6 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

720 

54 

32 

A G in  estate 

33 

mark 

211 

30 

do 

bro  pek 

3150 

51 

213 

37 

do 

pekoe 

3700 

38 

31 

215 

23 

do 

pek  sou 

2415 

23 

35 

Cruden  factory  217 

27 

do 

flow’y  or  pk  2700 

79 

36 

219 

30 

do 

do  pekoe 

3000 

54 

37 

221 

3 

do 

do  pek  sou 

300 

41 

38 

223 

2 

do 

sou 

200 

24 

39 

Yaparae 

22* 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

2200 

75 

40 

226 

20 

do 

pek 

2000 

65 

41 

228 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1300 

38 

42 

230 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

24 

43 

K L in  estate 

44 

mark 

231 

31 

do 

bro  pek 

3256 

51 

233 

37 

do 

pekoe 

3703 

38 

45 

KDO.B  T in 

235 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

2280 

23 

46 

estate  mark 

237 

2 

i-ch 

bro  tea 

100 

24 

47 

Meedumpittiya 

, 238 

23 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1380 

56 

48 

Vogan 

240 

22 

do 

pek 

1320 

49 

49 

242 

35 

ch 

bro  pek 

3325 

68 

50 

244 

30 

do 

pekoe 

2400 

50 

51 

Tarf 

246 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

800 

37 

52 

248 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

47 

53 

250 

1 

do 

dust 

120 

25 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Co  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  2l9t  Sept, 
he  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (68,489  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under: — 

Lot  Box  Descrip-  Weight 

No.  Mark.  No.  Pkgs.  tion.  lb.  c. 

1 Kuruwitti  ...  54  7 )-ch  bro  pek  378  60 

2 55  4 do  pekoe  200  36 

3 56  18  do  pek  sou  828  36 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No. 

. Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description 

. Ib. 

c. 

4 

Ova 

57 

14  i-ch 

unas 

672 

31 

5 

58 

11 

do 

mixed 

616 

23 

6 

K, in  estate 

mark 

59 

26 

do 

unas 

1352 

28 

7 

60 

2 

do 

dust 

172 

17 

8 

T,  in  estate 

mark 

61 

16 

ch 

unas 

1600 

35 

9 

P G,  in  estate 

mark  ... 

62 

30 

do 

bro  or  pek 

3000 

67 

10 

63 

30 

do 

pekoe 

2700 

49 

11 

64 

a 

do 

pek  sou 

610 

33 

12 

Arslena 

65 

57  i-ch 

bro  pek 

2850 

67 

13 

66 

51 

do 

pekoe 

2550 

51 

14 

67 

23 

do 

pek  sou 

1150 

38 

15 

68 

2 

do 

dust  No.  1 

100 

21 

16 

69 

2 

do 

duat  No.  2 

100 

18 

17 

K P W 

70 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

935 

70 

18 

71 

24 

ch 

pekoe 

2160 

62 

19 

72 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

34 

20 

73 

1 

i-ch 

pek  fans 

70 

19 

21 

74 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

45 

15 

22 

W T 

75 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

1000 

51 

23 

76 

8 

do 

pekoe 

720 

35 

24 

77 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1260 

29  bid 

25 

78 

3 

do 

eongou 

270 

16 

26 

79 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

16 

27 

Coneygar 

80 

13  i-oh 

bro  pek 

780 

82 

28 

81 

10 

ch 

pekoe 

900 

62 

29 

82 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

475 

42  bid 

30 

D G 

83 

4 

do 

dust 

440 

18 

31 

84 

4 

do 

ians 

4*0 

29 

32 

85 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

270 

16 

33 

E & K 

86 

4 i-ch 

dust 

240 

21 

34 

GL 

87 

3 

ch 

dust 

300 

18  bid 

35 

88 

10 

do 

congou 

850 

27 

36 

Goonambil  ... 

89 

20 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

70 

37 

SO 

25 

do 

pekoe 

1375 

50 

38 

91 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

715 

36 

39 

Forest  Hill  ... 

92 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1344 

66 

40 

93 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1890 

49 

41 

91 

2 

do 

congou 

200 

27 

42 

G W 

95 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

90 

20 

43 

96 

1 

do 

dust 

120 

16 

44 

0 

. 97 

5 

do 

pek  dust 

600 

15 

48 

Roseneath  ... 

. 1 

29 

do 

bro  pek 

1885 

58 

49 

2 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

1200 

37 

50 

3 

16 

ch 

pek  sou 

1680 

31 

52 

Depedene 

5 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

3U0 

66 

53 

6 

10 

do 

pekoe 

500 

44 

54 

7 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

38 

55 

8 

14 

do 

bro  sou 

700 

29 

56 

9 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

18 

57 

V R 

, 10 

18 

ch 

bro  mix 

1800 

17 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  tho 
Chamber  of  Oommerce  Sale-room  on  the  21st  Sept, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (161,708  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under  — 


L°t  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description.  Weight 


No 

1 

M A,  in 
estate 
mark 

No. 

...  776 

2 

ch 

bro  tea 

ib. 

200 

0. 

24 

2 

Ismale 

778 

16 

i-ch 

dust 

1280 

23 

3 

...  780 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

52 

23 

4 

782 

2 

ch 

duet 

264 

2(y 

5 

G,  in  estate 
mark 

..  784 

7 |-ch 

bro.  pek 

350 

56 

6 

786 

18 

do 

pekoe 

900 

40 

7 

788 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

850 

23 

8 

790 

5 

do 

bro  tea 

300 

18 

9 

792 

4 

do 

red  leaf 

200 

16 

10 

V 94 

1 

do 

dust 

72 

15 

11 

Palawatte  . 

..  796 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

445 

5S 

12 

798 

5 

do 

pekoe 

565 

48 

13 

800 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

714 

35 

1 4 

Langdale 

802 

2 

do 

sou 

200 

24 

15 

..  804 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

2000 

69 

16 

806 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1080 

50 

17 

808 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

630 

40 

18 

Midlothian  . 

810 

2 

do 

dust 

250 

22 

1 9 

..  812 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

1140 

77 

20 

811 

21 

ch 

pekoe 

1690 

55 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Descrip-  Weight 

Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No. 

Mark. 

No. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

No. 

Mark. 

No.  Pkgs.  Description. 

lb. 

c. 

21 

Court  Lodge.. 

81G 

27  i-ch 

bro  pek 

1620 

85 

109 

92 

1 J-ch 

dust 

Ill 

16 

22 

818 

14  do 

pekoe 

728 

66 

110 

Polatagama... 

94 

2 do 

fans 

147 

24 

23 

820 

19  do 

pek  sou 

969 

51 

111 

96 

87  i-ch 

bro  pek 

5220 

65 

24 

822 

2 cb 

BOU 

164 

36 

112 

98  106  do 

pekoe 

5300 

49 

25 

Ardoch 

824 

23  i-ch 

bro  pek 

1380 

83 

113 

100 

63  do 

pek  sou 

3150 

31 

26 

826 

7 ch 

pekoe 

630 

ISO 

62 

114 

Penrhos 

102 

31  do 

pek  sou 

1705 

36 

27 

828 

2 i-ch 

dust 

25 

115 

K 

104 

3 ch 

fans 

273 

19 

28 

St.  Catherine 

830 

8 Ob 

bro  pek 

720 

61 

116 

Uda  Raiella 

106 

59  J-ch 

bro  or  pek 

3540 

84 

29 

832 

5 do 

pekoe 

425 

60 

117 

103 

21  ch 

pekoe 

1890 

60 

30 

834 

6 do 

pek  sou 

540 

34 

118 

110 

12  do 

pek  sou 

1080 

46 

31 

836 

1 do 

pek  tan 

100 

25 

119 

H & H 

112 

5 do 

bro  tea 

425 

25 

32 

Atherfield  ... 

838 

2 do 

dust 

280 

19 

120 

J N,  in 

33 

840 

6 do 

eon 

500 

24 

estate 

34 

842 

5 do 

bro  mix 

500 

24 

mark 

114 

28  i-ch 

pekoe 

1395 

25  bid 

35 

Middleton  ... 

844 

2 do 

congou 

140 

27 

121 

Frotoft 

116 

8 do 

80U 

400 

39 

36 

BDWG  ... 

846 

9 i-ch 

pek  sou 

450 

37 

122 

118 

8 do 

dust 

640 

24 

37 

848 

3 do 

dust 

260 

28 

123 

120 

3 do 

bro  Dek  dust  225 

33 

38 

GanapalU  ... 

850 

14  ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

68 

124 

A A 

122 

23  do 

pek  sou 

920 

15  bid 

ry 

852 

16  do 

pekoe 

1440 

45 

125 

124 

8 do 

fans 

400 

14 

40 

Ederapolla  ... 

854 

40  i-ch 

bro  pek 

2000 

60 

126 

L.  in  estate 

41 

856 

22  ch 

pekoe 

1760 

51 

mark 

126 

10  ch 

bro  pek 

1150 

63 

42 

858 

25  do 

pek  sou 

2000 

35 

127 

B D W P ... 

128 

4 J-ch 

sou 

200 

29 

43 

860 

3 i-ch 

pek  dust 

210 

21 

128 

130 

3 do 

duet 

261 

16 

44 

862 

1 ch 

pek  fans 

100 

30 

129 

132 

2 ch 

red  leaf 

180 

15 

45 

864 

1 do 

congou 

70 

26 

130 

Dammeria  ... 

134  105  i-ch 

bro  or  pek 

6300 

64 

46 

Meriskbtiya... 

866 

5 do 

bro  pek 

500 

72 

130a 

134 

100  do 

bro  or  pek 

6000 

64 

47 

868 

13  do 

pekoe 

1235 

52 

131 

136 

61  ch 

pekoe 

6100 

48 

870 

7 do 

pek  sou 

630 

37 

131a 

136 

50  do 

pekoe 

5000 

46 

49 

Malvern 

872 

11  i-ch 

bro  pek 

550 

65 

132 

138 

2 do 

sou 

200 

27 

50 

874 

20  do 

pek  sou 

1000 

50 

133 

Pameria,  A... 

140 

18  i-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1 081 

51 

876 

2 do 

SOU 

100 

30 

134 

142 

14  ch 

pekoe 

1100 

47 

52 

Hayes 

878 

91  do 

bro  pek 

4560 

70 

135 

Farm 

144 

23  do 

bro  pek 

2300 

68 

53 

680 

60  do 

pekoe 

3000 

53 

136 

146 

16  do 

pekoe 

1360 

50 

54 

882 

42  do 

pek  sou 

2100 

35 

137 

148 

12  do 

pek  sou 

900 

39 

55 

Aberdeen  ... 

b84 

37  do 

bro  pek 

1850 

63 

138 

150 

1 do 

sou 

53 

25 

56 

886 

35  do 

pekoe 

1750 

49 

139 

152 

1 do 

dust 

150 

20 

57 

888 

22  do 

pek  sou 
pek  fans 
bro  pek 
pekoe 

1100 

34 

58 

59 

60 

Palmerston... 

890 

892 

894 

6 do 

7 do 
9 ch 

300 

455 

900 

36 

90 

60 

Messrs.  Benham  & Bresiner  putupforsale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  28th  Sept,  the 

61 

896 

6 do 

pek  sou 

570 

48 

undermentioned  lots 

of  tea 

( 5,835  lb.), 

which 

sold 

62 

Alton 

898 

3 i-ch 

bro  tea 

150 

25 

as  under  : — 

63 

Clyde  ... 

900 

14  oh 

bro  pek 

1400 

67 

Lot 

Box 

Weight 

64 

65 

2 

4 

15  do 

16  do 

pekoe 
pek  sou 

1350 

1350 

50 

34 

No. 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description,  lb. 

c. 

66 

6 

2 do 

dust 

280 

20 

1 

Elston 

27 

35  i-ch 

pek  sou 

1750 

39 

67 

S S3 

8 

6 do 

dust 

900 

20 

2 

29 

3 do 

bro  mix 

300 

24  bid 

68 

10 

1 do 

congou 

120 

20 

3 

31 

3 do 

congou 

300 

23 

69 

Ferndale 

12 

11  do 

bro  pek 

1100 

64 

9 

Annamally  ... 

43 

2 i-ch 

dust 

170 

20 

70 

14 

19  do 

pekoe 

1900 

50 

10 

45 

7 ch 

red  leaf 

560 

20 

71 

72 

P 

Tliomfield  ... 

16 

18 

1 do 
35  i-ch 

dust 
bro  pek 

160 

2100 

16 

72  bid 

11 

47 

l do 

dust 

150 

16  bid 

73 

A 

20 

3 ch 

bro  mix 

240 

16 

Mr.  E.  John 

put  up  for 

sale  at  the  Chamber  of 

74 

75 

76 

Avoca 

22 

24 

26 

2 do 
7 do 
7 do 

unas 
bro  pek 
pekoe 

180 

700 

630 

18 

67 

61 

Commerce  Sale 
mentioned  lots 

-room  on  the  28th  Sept 
of  Tea  (65,751  lb.), 

. the  under- 
which  sold  as 

77 

28 

4 do 

pek  sou 

360 

39 

under  : — 

78 

79 

80 

Sembawatte... 

30 

32 

34 

24  do 
27  do 
14  do 

bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 

2400 

2565 

1260 

63 

50 

-34 

Lot 

No.  Mark. 

Box 

No.  Pkgs. 

Descrip-  Weight 
tion.  lb. 

c. 

81 

Harrington  ... 

36 

11  do 

or  pek 

1100 

83 

1 

K K 

251 

1 ch 

eou 

100 

24 

82 

38 

10  do 

pekoe 

900 

55 

2 

Ottery  and 

83 

40 

3 do 

pek  sou 

300 

44 

i. 

Stamford 

84 

Weoya 

42 

13  i-ch 

bro  pek 

1960 

61 

Hill 

252 

1 do 

dust 

150 

27 

85 

44 

46  do 

pekoe 

2530 

50 

3 

253 

1 do 

bOU 

100 

33 

86 

46 

33  do 

pek  sou 

1815 

40 

4 

254 

40  i-ch 

pekoe 

2000 

59 

8 7 

48 

6 do 

pek  dust 

420 

22 

5 

256 

21  do 

bro  pek 

1155 

84 

bd 

Yataderia  . . 

50 

16  ch 

bro  or  pek 

1760 

60 

6 

Great  Valley 

258 

22  do 

bro  pek 

2200 

80 

89 

52 

17  do 

bro  pek 

1870 

48 

7 

260 

38  do 

pekoe 

3800 

55 

90 

54 

13  do 

or  pek 

1365 

44 

8 

262 

15  do 

pek  sou 

1425 

41 

91 

56 

47  do 

pekoe 

4935 

36 

9 

264 

2 i-ch 

dust 

160 

21 

92 

58 

17  do 

pek  sou 

1616 

30 

10 

A T in  estate 

93 

HoragaS- 

mark 

265 

12  ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

67 

kelle 

60 

5 §-ch 

bro  pek 

293 

56 

11 

267 

29  do 

pekoe 

2610 

48 

94 

62 

7 do 

pekoe 

350 

43 

12 

269 

15  do 

pek  sou 

1350 

35 

95 

64 

11  do 

pek  sou 

624 

28 

3 

Anchor,  in 

96 

J K 

66 

7 ch 

bro  pek 

735 

53 

estate 

97 

68 

9 do 

pekoe 

900 

34 

mark 

271 

14  do 

bro  pek 

1510 

83 

98 

70 

3 do 

14 

273 

20  do 

pekoe 

1900 

63 

7 i-ch 

pek  sou 

598 

23 

15 

275 

14  do 

pek  eou 

1330 

42 

99 

72 

1 do 

sou 

43 

18 

16 

TEN 

277 

3 do 

bro  mix 

300 

29 

100 

74 

6 ch 

17 

Tamara  velly 

278 

58  do 

bro  pek 

5800 

70 

7 i-ch 

bro  mix 

965 

15 

18 

280 

26  do 

pekoe 

2600 

43  bid 

101  Patiagama 

..  76 

12  ch 

bro  pek 

1320 

83 

19 

282 

4 do 

pek60u 

400 

34 

10S 

78 

21  do 

pekoe 

2100 

51 

20 

284 

3 do 

dust 

376 

27 

103 

80 

1 do 

pek  sou 

100 

33 

21 

Airy  Ht.ll  ... 

285 

5 £-ch 

unas 

250 

34 

104 

82 

1 do 

dust 

110 

22 

22 

L,  in  estate 

105  Foreat  Hill 

...  84 

10  do 

bro  pek 

840 

67 

mark 

286 

10  do 

tro  pek  sou  460 

22 

106 

8G 

7 do 

pekoe 

606 

59 

23 

Nabakettia  .. 

287 

46  do 

bro  pek 

2300 

72 

107 

88 

6 do 

pek  sou 

440 

36 

24 

289 

33  ch 

pekoe 

3300 

64 

108 

90 

1 do 

bro  mix 

66 

25 

25 

301 

12  do 

pek  sou 

1200 

36 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 
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Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No.  Mark 

No. 

Pkgs.  Description 

. lb. 

c. 

as 

303 

6 

|-ch 

dust 

840 

29 

27 

305 

4 

do 

bro  pek  fans  480 

37 

28 

Columbia  ... 

306 

2 i-oh 

pek  dust 

140 

20 

29 

D,  in  estate 

mark  . . 

308 

18 

ch 

pek  dust 

2106 

25 

30 

Mocha 

309 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

2860 

93 

r.i 

311 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2500 

67 

32 

313 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

50 

33 

B J,  in 

estate 

mark  ... 

315 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1668 

58 

34 

317 

12 

do 

do  No. 

2 1743 

28  bid 

35 

M,  in  estate 

mark 

319 

24  i-Ch 

bro  pek 

1320 

52 

36 

321 

43 

do 

pek  sou 

4343 

28  bid 

37 

Ayr 

323 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

7C0 

67 

38 

325 

1 

do 

do  No.  1 63 

44 

39 

326 

21 

do 

pekoe 

882 

45 

40 

328 

23 

do 

pek  sou 

1019 

38 

41 

330 

6 

do 

fans 

300 

24 

42 

331 

1 

do 

congou 

43 

23 

43 

332 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

43 

19  ' 

44 

333 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

71 

21 

45 

Troup 

334 

2 

ch 

bro  tea 

260 

22 

46 

Overton 

335 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

1000 

85 

47 

337 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1400 

55 

48 

339 

2 i ch 

dust 

140 

26 

49 

340 

1 

do 

sou 

70 

23 

50 

D M D 

341 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

996 

57 

51 

343 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1275 

45 

52 

345 

1 

do 

dust 

84 

19 

53 

Logan 

346 

5 

do 

uDas 

500 

38 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  28th  Sept. 
th6 undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (50,095  lb.),  which  sold 


as  under: — 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No 

. Pkgs. 

Description,  lb. 

C. 

1 

Kelani 

15 

67 

|-oh 

bro  pek 

3135 

65 

2 

16 

113 

do 

pekoe 

5085 

46 

3 

17 

58 

do 

pek  sou 

2610 

35 

4 

S S 

18 

5 

do 

fans 

370 

16 

5 

W,  in  estate 

mark  K ... 

19 

23 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1160 

84 

6 

20 

26 

oh 

bro  pek 

2346 

59 

7 

B, in  estate 

mark 

21 

23 

do 

bro  pek  sou  2017 

22 

8 

W T 

22 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1260 

32 

9 

MorniDgslde... 

23 

11  i-ch 

bro  pek 

605 

60 

10 

24 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

550 

41 

1} 

25 

1 

do 

sou 

55 

29 

12 

26 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

55 

21 

13 

K 

27 

4 

ch 

pek  dust 

480 

16 

14 

Kelani 

28 

17 

i-ch 

dust 

1190 

21 

15 

Coneygar 

29 

5 

ch 

pek  sou 

475 

50 

16 

Cbatel 

30 

2 

do 

pekoe 

240 

18 

17 

31 

1 

do 

congou 

85 

17 

18 

Diganakelle... 

32 

5 

|-ch 

bro  pek 

250 

62 

16 

33 

4 

do 

pekoe 

200 

52 

20 

34 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

42 

24 

N,  in  estate 

mork 

38 

6 i-eh 

pek  sou 

300 

25 

25 

Koorooloo- 

galla 

39 

16 

ch 

bro  pek 

1600 

56 

26 

10 

4 

do 

pekoe 

360 

39 

27 

41 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

180 

33 

28 

OT  M 

42 

3 

do 

fans 

330 

30 

29 

43 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

180 

22 

30 

41 

6 

|-ch 

dust 

420  m 19 

31 

Ovoca 

45 

25 

do 

pek  fans 

1375 

41 

32 

Hagalla 

46 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

1100 

72 

33 

47 

5 

ch 

pekoe 

490 

62 

34 

48 

11  i-ch 

do 

495 

43 

35 

49 

3 

ch 

pek  sou 

294 

38 

36 

50 

1 i-ch 

dust 

76 

21 

37 

G 

51 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

16  bid 

38 

N,  N,  in 

estate 

mark  ... 

52 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

350 

21  bid 

39 

Malgolla 

53 

59 

do 

or  pek 

2950 

74 

40 

54 

62 

do 

pekoe 

3100 

48 

41 

A 

55 

2 

do 

dust 

100 

26 

42 

WG 

67 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

550 

49 

43 

58 

4 

do 

pekoe 

354 

38 

41 

59 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

88 

18 

45 

Mouiakande.. 

60 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

42 

46 

K 

61 

5 

|-ch 

pekoe 

250 

60  bid 

47 

G 

62 

8 

ch 

bremix 

1200 

22 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

48 

S 

..  63 

3 

|-ch 

sou 

300 

31 

49 

64 

8 

|-ch 

pek  fans 

574 

17 

50 

65 

1 

ch 

1 

i-ch 

pekoe 

153 

27  bid 

51 

D 

...  66 

17 

do 

bro  mix 

828 

18 

52 

P A 

...  67 

1 

ch 

1 

|-ch 

pekoe 

139 

out 

53 

68 

2 

do 

sou 

63 

23 

54 

I N G 

...  69 

6 

do 

sou 

288 

34 

55 

70 

1 

ch 

pek  dust 

150 

22 

56 

71 

1 

do 

dust 

100 

24 

57 

Vineit 

...  72 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

900 

61 

58 

73 

6 

do 

pekoe 

600 

44 

59 

74 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

800 

36 

60 

75 

1 

do 

cougou 

100 

21 

61 

GG 

..  76 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

600 

52 

62 

77 

6 

do 

pekoe 

540 

38 

63 

78 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

75 

31 

64 

79 

4 

|-ch 

pek  fans 

255 

28 

66 

80 

1 

do 

dust 

72 

18 

66 

81 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

19 

67 

V 

...  82 

1 

ch 

bro  pek 

100 

53 

68 

83 

2 

do 

pekoe 

200 

43 

69 

84 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

33 

70 

D P G 

...  85 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

44  bid 

71 

86 

1 

do 

pekoe 

52 

37 

72 

87 

3 

|-ch 

dust 

90 

24 

73 

W G 

...  83 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

297 

16  bid 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  28th 
Sept,  the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (126, 561  lb.) 
whioh  sold  as  under 


Lot  Box  Weight 

No.  Mark.  No.  Pkgs  Description,  lb.  c. 


1 

G 

154 

9 

ch 

pek  sou 

900 

35 

2 

156 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

17 

3 

M K M,  in 

estate 

mark 

158 

19 

|-ch 

dust 

1514 

2.3 

4 

S S J, in 

estate 

mark 

160 

5 

do 

or  pek 

300 

51 

5 

162 

5 

ch 

pekoe 

500 

34 

6 

164 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

29 

7 

166 

1 

do 

sou 

100 

22 

8 

168 

6 i-ch 

pek  fans 

450 

28 

9 

Eliengowan  . . 

170 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

63 

10 

172 

9 

do 

pekoe 

855 

45 

11 

174 

1 

|-oh 

sou 

55 

26 

12 

176 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

55 

19 

13 

Meddetenne. . 

178 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

660 

64 

14 

180 

8 

do 

pekoe 

800 

46 

15 

182 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

21 

16 

P L E 

184 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

220 

O 

17 

186 

2 

do 

pekoe 

190 

43 

18 

188 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

540 

32 

19 

190 

1 

do 

congou 

100 

24 

20 

Hakurugalla.. 

192 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

68 

21 

194 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1530 

48 

22 

196 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

360 

35 

23 

198 

2 i-ch 

dust 

150 

18 

24 

Kosgahanena 

200 

2 

ch 

pekoe 

200 

40 

25 

202 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

32 

26 

204 

3 

do 

sou 

300 

26 

27 

206 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

224 

33 

28 

208 

1 |-ch 

congou 

50 

17 

29 

210 

i 

do 

dust 

50 

18 

30 

TE 

212 

2 

ch 

unas 

200 

28 

31 

Pati  Bajah  . . 

214 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

700 

60 

32 

216 

6 

do 

pekoe 

800 

44 

33 

218 

1 

|-ch 

congou 

60 

26 

34 

G 

220 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1400 

60 

15 

222 

2 

do 

pekoe 

180 

45 

36 

224 

3 i-ch 

pek  sou 

270 

36 

37 

Udabage 

226 

14 

do 

dust 

980 

19 

38 

228 

5 

do 

fans 

300 

26 

39 

Debatgama  ... 

230 

2 

ch 

faos 

220 

33 

40 

232 

1 

do 

congou 

90 

27 

41 

234 

1 

do 

dust 

120 

17 

44 

KU 

240 

11 

ch 

sou 

1100 

21 

45 

BTN 

242 

2 

|-ch 

sou 

112 

35 

46 

244 

3 

do 

dust 

245 

23 

47 

246 

2 

do 

unas 

78 

40 

48 

L,  in  estate 

mark 

248 

1 

do 

pekoe 

39 

44 

49 

250 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

106 

30 

60 

Walahan- 

duwa 

252 

4 

ch 

bro  pek 

4C0 

64 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No.  Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description,  lb. 

c. 

51 

264 

6 

£-ch 

pekoe 

570 

45 

52 

256 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

37 

53  S P A 

258 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

220 

57 

54 

260 

10 

do 

unas 

1000 

44 

55 

262 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

220 

24 

66 

264 

2 

do 

dust 

190 

26 

57  S P V 

266 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

210 

57 

58 

268 

3 

i-ch 

pekoe 

180 

43 

59 

270 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

420 

36 

60  L,  in  estate 

mark  ... 

272 

1 

do 

dust 

49 

18 

61  Becherton  ... 

274 

9 

ch 

bro  pek 

810 

68 

62 

276 

10 

do 

pekoe 

750 

49 

63 

278 

11 

do 

pek  60U 

980 

36 

64 

280 

6 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

420 

30 

65  Havilland  ... 

282 

60  S-ch 

bro  pek 

3300 

72 

66 

284 

58 

do 

pekoe 

2900 

51 

67 

286 

49 

do 

pek  sou 

2205 

38 

68 

288 

2 

do 

dust 

140 

20 

69  Kirrimettia  . . 

290 

3 

ch 

bro  mix 

312 

34 

70 

292 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

208 

33 

71  Rothschild  ... 

294 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

330 

41 

72  Sogama 

296 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

440 

41 

73  N 

298 

20 

do 

bro  tea 

2400 

31 

74  CRD 

300 

6 

§-ch 

dust 

360 

30 

75 

302 

2 

ch 

red  leaf 

220 

25 

76  Rambodde  ... 

304 

10  1-ch 

sou 

550 

39 

77 

306 

2 

do 

dust 

150 

32 

78 

308 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

75 

55 

19  WAT 

310 

13 

ch 

or  pek 

1300 

68 

80 

312 

27 

do 

pekoe 

2565 

46 

81 

314 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

775 

35 

82 

316 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

220 

19 

38  C 

318 

8 

ch 

bro  pek 

850 

54 

84 

320 

4 

do 

pekoe 

449 

39 

85 

322 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

416 

31 

SB  S,  in  estate 

mark 

324 

7 

i-ch 

dust 

560 

23 

87 

326 

4 

do 

sou 

400 

34 

88  N,  in  estate 

mark 

328 

8 

do 

dust 

560 

25 

89  Langdale  ... 

330 

27 

ch 

bro  pek 

2700 

71 

90 

332 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1530 

55 

91 

334 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

990 

38 

92 

336 

2 

do 

dust 

250 

24 

93  TJgieside 

, 338 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

190 

29 

94 

340 

2 

do 

dust 

250 

17 

95  Silvervalley... 

, 342 

3 

4-ch 

uuas 

138 

36 

96 

344 

1 

do 

congou 

44 

21 

97 

346 

1 

do 

dust 

46 

25 

98  Manangode... 

348 

5 

ch 

1 

4-ch 

bro  pek 

602 

50 

99 

350 

« 

ch 

1 

f-ch 

pekoe 

450 

40 

100 

352 

2 

ch 

pek  sou 

200 

31 

101 

354 

1 

do 

sou 

100 

29 

102 

356 

1 4-ch 

dust 

.64 

17 

103  Dunbar 

358 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1300 

78 

104 

360 

22 

do 

pekoe 

1980 

53 

105 

362 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

360 

38 

106 

364 

3 

do 

dust 

420 

23 

197  Kanangama. 

. 366 

12 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1260 

66 

108 

368 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1900 

40  bid 

109 

370 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

760 

37 

110 

372 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

18 

111 

374 

1 

do 

fans 

100 

20 

112  Panelkande.: 

378 

2 1-ch 

bro  pek 

106 

50 

113 

378 

2 

do 

pekoe 

88 

40 

114 

380 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

160 

31 

115 

382 

1 

do 

sou 

50 

24 

116  L D 

, 384 

8 

ch 

bro  pek 

850 

45 

117  Ganapalla  ... 

386 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1500 

72 

118 

388 

28 

do 

pekoe 

2520 

49 

119 

390 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

800 

36 

120  Knuckles 

Group 

392 

17 

^o 

bro  pek 

1700 

72 

121 

394 

9 

do 

pekoe 

810 

53 

122 

396 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

360 

40 

123 

398 

3 

4-ch 

dust 

225 

21 

124 

400 

£0 

ch 

bro  pek 

2000 

72 

125 

402 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1080 

51 

126 

404 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

38 

127  Hayes 

406 

81 

4 -oh 

bro  pek 

4050 

73 

128 

408 

42 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

53  bid 

129 

410 

26 

do 

pek  sou 

1300 

40  bid 

130  Farnham  .. 

412 

36 

do 

pekoe 

1410 

49 

131 

414 

30 

do 

pek  eou 

1200 

39 

132 

416 

7 

do 

sou 

280 

33 

133  Maliatenne. . 

418 

8 

ch 

pek  sou 

800 

35 

134 

420 

5 

do 

sou 

500 

15 

135  P 

422 

3 1-ch 

bro  pek 

150 

49 

136 

424 

5 

do 

pekoe 

240 

35 

Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No. 

Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description,  lb. 

C. 

137 

426 

2 

4-ch 

pek  sou 

87 

25 

138 

428 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

59 

30 

139 

M 

430 

5 

ch 

unas 

413 

25 

140 

11 

432 

7 

4-ch 

bro  mix 

350 

17 

141 

R 

434 

1 

ch 

pek  fans 

100 

21 

142 

Hunugalla... 

436 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

630 

58 

143 

438 

9 

do 

pekoe 

900 

40 

144 

440 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

1100 

34 

445 

442 

1 

i-ch 

dust 

78 

19 

146 

444 

1 

ch 

bro  mix 

100 

19 

147 

Talgaswala... 

416 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1530 

66 

148 

448 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1030 

51 

149 

450 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

935 

42 

150 

452 

9 

do 

sou 

810 

35 

155 

A,  in  estate 

mark 

462 

4 

do 

pekoe 

390 

4l 

156 

464 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

304 

20 

157 

S V 

466 

12 

i-ch 

pekoe 

552 

34 

158 

Castlereagh 

468 

19 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1061 

80 

159 

470 

20 

ch 

pekee 

2000 

55 

160 

472 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

440 

29 

161 

Bismark 

474 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

64 

162 

476 

6 

do 

pekoe 

600 

47 

163 

478 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

38 

161 

Kirilees  ... 

480 

35 

§-ch 

bro  pek 

2100 

75 

165 

4S2 

42 

do 

pekoe 

2310 

59 

166 

484 

23 

ch 

pek  sou 

2300 

42 

167 

486 

3 

£-ch 

dust 

270 

23 

168 

St.  Martins. . 

488 

8 

do 

bro  or  pek 

400 

62 

169 

490 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1000 

55 

170 

492 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

20 

171 

G T W ... 

494 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

50 

14 

172 

496 

2 

do 

dust 

175 

17 

173 

C H.  in  estate 

mark 

498 

11 

do 

sou 

550 

33 

174 

G T W 

500 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

60 

27 

175 

Thornfield  . . 

502 

84 

box 

bro  pek 

1680 

83  bid 

176 

504 

16 

ch 

pekoe 

1600 

57 

177 

506 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

38 

178 

508 

2 

i-ch 

dust 

160 

28 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


( From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Sept.  9th  1892. 
Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  6old  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  9th  Sept.: — 

Ex“Bewa” — Ragalla,  lb  106s;  lclb  106s;  8c  104s;  le 
115b;  1 bag  103s;  5 94s. 

Ex  “Bonemia” — St.  Leonards,  5c  102s  6d;  lo  114s; 
2c  98s  6d:  1 bag  106s  6d. 

Ex  “Ningohow” — Boss,  3c  98s  6d;  1 84s  6d;  It  84s 
6d;  lb  68s;  lb  84s  6d;  3 68s;  1 bag  65s. 

Ex  “Dictator” — Ouvah  GA,  2c  It  108s  6d;  7c  102s 
6d;  It  95s;  lo  112s;  Iclt82s6d;  3 bags  104s;  1 86s; 
lc  lb  108s  6d:  6c  104s  6d;  1 97s;  1 85s;  It  112s;  2 
bags  106s. 

Ex  “Jelunga” — Ouvab  JB,  It  98s;  1 bag  83s. 

Ex  “Formosa” — Gavateune,  2b  102s;  It  95s;  lb  92s; 
1 100s;  1 87s;  1 bag  76s. 

Ex  “Rewa” — Sherwood,  lb  110s;  3c  It  109s  6d;  3o 
104s  6d;  It  120s;  2 bags  107s;  3 96s  6d. 


CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Sept.  9th,  1892. 

Ex  “Goorkha” — Kondesalle  (OBEC),  8 bags  60s. 
SD,  3 bags  92s;  3 88s. 

Ex  “Legislator” — Nellacolla,  9 bags  100s;  1 bag  53s; 
1 bag  54s. 

Ex  “Moyune” — Nellaoolla,  1 bag  54s. 

Ex  “Orizaba’’ — MarooluBsa,  1 bag  60s. 


CEYLON  OBSERVER  ” PRESS,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES 


NO.  24.] 


Colombo  October  18,  1892- 


{ 


Price  : — 12£  cents  each  ; 3 copie« 
30  cents  ; 6 copies  i rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  lor  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  28kh  Sept,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (34,522  lb.),  which  sold  at 
under : — 


Lot  Box  Weight 

No.  Mark.  No.  Pkgs.  Description.  lb.  c. 

1 Bogahagoda- 


watte 

-1 

1 i-oh 

congou 

60 

24 

2 

2 

3 

do 

sou 

225 

26 

3 

3 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

31 

■ 4 

4 

3 

do 

pekoe 

195 

38 

6 

5 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

210 

69 

6 

V E 

6 

2 

ch 

bro  pek 

200 

63 

7 

7 

3 

do 

pekoe 

270 

44 

8 

8 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

180 

33 

8 

K’Della 

9 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

59 

10 

11 

7 

do 

pekoe 

630 

46 

11 

13 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

35 

12 

Dehiowita  . . 

15 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

360 

30 

13 

16 

3 

do 

dust 

480 

19 

14 

Pambegama... 

17 

4 

do 

dust 

360 

17 

15 

18 

7 

do 

coDgou 

630 

27 

16 

A B 

19 

3 

do 

uues 

285 

60 

19 

AGO 

22 

4 

do 

sou  No.  2 

360 

19 

20 

23 

3 

do 

sou 

270 

28 

21 

24 

5 

do 

dust 

350 

16 

22 

D M P,  in 

estate 

mark 

25 

7 i-ch 

bro  pek 

350 

45 

23 

27 

3 

do 

pekoe 

150 

32 

31 

SCR 

35 

1 

ch 

1 i-cll 

bro  mix 

150 

18 

32 

36 

2 

ch 

dust 

300 

22 

33 

Eogurukanda 

41 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

2631 

53  bid 

34 

43 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2375 

37 

35 

N.  in  estate 

mark 

45 

7 

\-ch 

pekoe 

350 

31 

P.6 

Pambulla  . . 

46 

48 

ch 

pekoe 

5000 

41  bi 

37 

K,  in  estate 

mark 

48 

7 

£-ch 

pekoe 

350 

29 

41 

G,  in  estate 

mark 

55 

7 

i-ch 

pekoe 

350 

28 

42 

AVayawella  .. 

56 

2 

do 

bro pek 

117 

55 

43 

57 

4 

do 

pekoe 

184 

43  bid 

44 

V 

58 

5 

ch 

1 hf-ch 

pekoe 

600 

35  bid 

45 

M,  in  e-tate 

maik 

60 

7 

do 

pekoe 

350 

28 

46 

Polgaha- 

kande  ... 

61 

25 

ch 

bro  pek 

2375 

68 

47 

63 

30 

do 

pekoe 

2400 

48 

48 

65 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1040 

37 

Messrs.  Benham  & Bremner  put  up  for  sale  at  tbe 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  5th  Oc* . the 
undermentioned  lots  of  tea  ( 4,737  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under  : — 


Lot 
No.  Mark. 

1 Woodcote 

2 

3 

4 
6 

6 Elston 

7 B G 

8 
9 


Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

19 

17  i 

-ch 

bro  pek 

1020 

21 

4 

do 

pekoe 

220 

23 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1040 

26 

3 

do 

fans 

225 

27 

1 

ch 

dust 

100 

28 

15  i 

f-ch 

pek  sou 

750 

30 

5 

ch 

sou 

450 

32 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

232 

34 

5 

do 

dust 

700 

c. 

68  bid 
54 
37 
32 
21 
40 
35 
17 
26 


Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  5th  Oct. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (42,254  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under : — 


XT  XT  Box  Weight 

No.  Mark.  No.  Pkgs.  Description,  lb.  c. 


A 8 C ...  1 

3 }-ch 

fans 

150 

33 

2 

2 do 

pek  dust 

100 

18 

3 

7 do 

red  leaf 

345 

19 

4 

2 do 

congou 

100 

26 

Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No. 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description 

. lb. 

c. 

5 

DEC 

5 

3 

i-ch 

fans 

150 

34 

6 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

100 

18 

7 

12 

do 

red  leaf 

600 

23 

8 

D 

8 

3 

ch 

dust 

450 

21 

9 

9 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

17 

10 

Myra  Ganga 

10 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

2600 

72 

11 

12 

21 

do 

pekoe 

2160 

55 

12 

14 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

860 

29 

13 

Densworth  ... 

16 

25 

do 

dust 

2000 

19 

14 

Sapitiya- 

godde 

18 

39 

do 

bro  pek 

3900 

67  bid 

15 

20 

34 

do 

pekoe 

3400 

52 

16 

22 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1440 

39 

17 

24 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

2000 

69  bid 

18 

26 

20 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

53 

19 

Engurukande 

28 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

2631 

63  bid 

20 

Ahamud 

30 

7 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

350 

51 

21 

32 

4 

do 

pekoe 

200 

38 

22 

33 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

31 

23 

34 

1 

do 

congou 

50 

22 

24 

35 

1 

do 

faDS 

50 

17 

25 

36 

1 

do 

dust 

65 

18 

26 

P GK,  B&  H 

37 

20 

ch 

80U 

1600 

31 

97 

39 

11 

do 

bro  tea 

880 

32 

28 

40 

10 

do 

dust 

1200 

16 

29 

R N 

41 

11  i-cb 

bro  pek 

550 

50 

30 

43 

9 

do 

pekoe 

338 

36  bid 

31 

Y D,  in  estate 

mark 

45 

54 

do 

bro  pek 

3280 

36  bid 

32 

B 

47 

3 

do 

dust 

240 

21 

33 

K— I 

48 

17 

ch 

bro  pek 

2080 

52  bid 

34 

50 

28 

do 

pekoe 

2925 

41 

35 

W D 

52 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1116 

54  bid 

36 

54 

11 

do 

1 i-ch 

pekoe 

1162 

45  bid 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  Sale  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Sale-room  od  the  5th  Oct.  the  under- 
mentioned lota  of  tea  (76,287  lb.),  which  sold  as 


under : — 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No 

. Mark. 

No 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

C. 

1 

DSD 

. 348 

8 

ch 

bro  pek 

969 

36 

2 

350 

5 

do 

bro  mix 

460 

20 

3 

Y S 

. 11 

6 

do 

red  leaf 

540 

24 

4 

B K 

13 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

485 

21 

5 

15 

26 

j-ch 

dust 

2421 

18 

6 

L 

17 

18 

ch 

pek  fans 

1980 

40 

7 

19 

13 

do 

sou 

1430 

40 

8 

21 

15 

do 

dcst 

2250 

29 

9 

Madool- 

tcnne  i ... 

23 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1250 

68 

10 

25 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1400 

36 

11 

Glentilt 

27 

45 

§-ch 

bro  pek 

2700 

83 

12 

29 

20 

ch 

pekoe  No. 

2 2000 

56 

13 

Tamaravelly 

31 

33 

do 

bro  pek 

3300 

70 

14 

33 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1700 

50 

15 

35 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

33 

16 

37 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

25 

17 

W— T 

38 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1600 

68 

18 

Bittacy 

40 

26 

|-ch 

bro  pek 

1430 

76 

19 

42 

14 

do 

pekoe 

770 

53 

20 

44 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

880 

31 

21 

46 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

20 

22 

Dickapittia  ... 

47 

16 

ch 

oro  pek 

1600 

75 

23 

49 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1700 

55 

24 

61 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1300 

46 

25 

53 

1 

do 

sou 

100 

31 

26 

54 

2 

do 

fans 

175 

30 

97 

Haudroo 

55 

38 

}-ch 

bro  pek 

1900 

43 

28 

57 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

1100 

28  bid 

29 

59 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

50 

22 

30 

60 

3 

do 

dust 

ISO 

18 

31 

Talagalia  ... 

61 

19 

ch 

bro  pek 

1995 

59 

32 

63 

5 

do 

pekoe 

475 

41 

33 

65 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

232 

32 

34 

66 

2 

do 

dust 

280 

17 

35 

Ampittia- 

kande 

67 

13 

$-ch 

congou 

650 

30 

16 

69 

7 

do 

dust 

490 

18 

37 

Cabragalla  ... 

71 

4 

do 

bro  or  pek 

240 

65 

38 

73 

15 

do 

or  pek 

900 

59 

39 

75 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

39 

40 

77 

1 

do 

congou 

50 

29 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot 

Box 

Deserip-  Weight 

Lot 

Box  Descrip- 

"Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

No.  Mark. 

No.  Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

41  Ottery  and 

40  B G,  in  estate 

Stamford 

mark 

28  8 i-ch 

pek  dust 

1000 

14  bid 

Hill 

78 

17  i-eh 

bro  pek 

935 

75 

41  Morahila 

29  12  do 

bro  pek 

1320 

69 

42 

80 

35  do 

pekoe 

1750 

57 

42 

30  11  do 

pekoe 

1100 

53 

43 

82 

2 ch 

SOU 

200 

23 

43 

31  18  do 

pek  sou 

1800 

41 

44 

83 

1 do 

dust 

160 

20 

44 

32  1 do 

bro  mix 

120 

24 

Blackburn  . . 

103 

12  ch 

bro  pek 

1320 

60 

46  G 

34  6 i-ch 

pek  aou 

450 

out 

51 

105 

18  do 

pekoe 

1890 

45 

47  Depedene  ... 

35  3 do 

bro  pek 

150 

76 

52 

107 

2 do 

pek  sou 

220 

30 

48 

36  5 do 

pekoe 

250 

54 

53  B B 

108 

2 do 

dust 

300 

18 

49 

37  3 do 

pek  sou 

150 

40 

51  N 

109 

2 do 

bro  mix 

200 

25 

50 

38  16  do 

bro  SOU 

800 

33 

55  Bollagalla  . . 

110 

18  §-ch 

bro  pek 

990 

65 

51 

39  1 do 

bro  mix 

50 

15 

56 

112 

17  ch 

pek  oe 

1445 

51 

52 

40  1 ch 

dust 

80 

20 

57 

114 

14  do 

pek  eou 

1260 

33 

53  Hatdowa 

41  2 do 

bro  pek 

230 

57  lid 

58 

116 

2 J-ch 

dust 

170 

19 

54 

42  2 do 

pekoe 

180 

49 

59  T 

117 

1 ch 

pekoe 

99 

30 

55 

43  4 do 

pek  aou 

400 

34 

60 

118 

1 do 

unas 

103 

25 

56 

44  6 do 

unas 

660 

31 

61 

119 

1 j-eh 

bro  mix  No. 

1 64 

21 

57 

45  7 do 

bro  tea 

700 

31 

62 

120 

6 do 

bro  mix 

219 

16 

58  N N 

46  7 i-ch 

pek  sou 

350 

21  bid 

63 

121 

1 ch 

59  D C 

47  1 ch 

bro  pek 

75 

54 

11  i-ch 

pek  dust 

941 

17 

60  W G 

48  6 i-ch 

pek  sou 

297 

18 

64  A M 

122 

45  ch 

bro  pek 

5670 

47 

61  S 

49  1 do 

or  pek 

60 

59 

65  B 

124 

28  do 

pek  sou 

2873 

28 

62 

50  2 do 

bro  pek 

100 

55 

66  T 

126 

2 do 

bro  pek 

204 

29 

63 

51  5 do 

pekoe 

250 

43 

67 

127 

3 do 

pekoe 

248 

24 

64  B B 

52  22  do 

pek  sou 

880 

18 

68 

128 

2 do 

aou 

161 

15 

65  EVK 

53  4 do 

bro  pek 

200 

53 

69 

129 

2 do 

bro  tea 

148 

14 

66 

54  2 do 

pekoe 

100 

37 

70 

130 

2 do 

dust 

330 

11 

67 

55  4 do 

pek  sou 

200 

30 

71  A,  in  estate 

68  S 

56  27  ch 

pekoe 

2565 

53 

mark 

131 

4 do 

pekoe  No.  1 

360 

37 

72  3 

60  4 £-ch 

or  pek 

240 

62 

72 

133 

1 i-ch 

pekoe 

50 

32 

73 

61  8 do 

bro  Dek 

400 

58 

73  A,  in  estate 

74 

62  10  do 

pekoe 

500 

43 

mark 

134 

5 do 

bro  pek 

275 

55 

75 

63  1 ch 

74 

135 

4 ch 

pekoe 

335 

40 

1 i-ch 

pek  sou 

111 

32 

75 

136 

4 do 

pek  eou 

330 

30 

76 

64  1 ch 

76 

137 

1 i-ch 

red  leaf 

60 

13 

1 i-ch 

bro  tea 

137 

27 

77  Toommodera 

138 

1 do 

bro  pek 

30 

72 

77 

65  1 ch 

unas 

80 

35 

78 

139 

1 do 

pekoe 

44 

44 

78 

66  1 i-ch 

dust 

52 

18 

79 

140 

1 do 

pek  sou 

58 

35 

79  KG 

67  12  ch 

pek  sou 

1084 

37  bid 

80  W H G 

141 

11  ch 

bro  pek 

1210 

75 

80  Diyagama  ... 

68  3 do 

bro  pek 

300 

51 

81 

113 

7 do 

pekoe 

735 

54 

81 

69  3 do 

82 

145 

8 do 

pek  sou 

800 

43 

1 i-ch 

pekee 

350 

38 

82 

70  2 ch 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Co. 

put  up  for  sale  at  the 

1 i-ch 

pek  aou 

235 

33 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on 

the  5th  Oct. 

83 

71  1 ch 

mixed 

duot 

91 

26 

the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (48,025  lb.),  which  sold 

85  Kooroolo- 

a*  under  : — 

gala 

..73  8 do 

bro  pek 

800 

59 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

86 

87 

74  5 do 

75  4 do 

pekoe 
pek  sou 

450 

360 

51 

39 

No.  Mark 

No 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

4 DYK 

92 

18  i-ch 

bro  pek 

1080 

61 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up 

for  sale  at  the 

5 

93 

27  do 

pekoe 

1620 

39 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale- 

room  on 

the  5 th  Oot. 

6 

7 C A,  in  estate 

94 

5 do 

pek  sou 

300 

34  bid 

the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (156,926  lb.),  whioh  sold 

mark 

95 

61  do 

pek  sou 

3416 

35  bid 

as  uncier  : — 

8 Naseby 

96 

9 do 

bro  pek 

450  R1‘06 

Lot 

Box 

Weieht 

9 

10  Hiralouvah  .. 

97 
. 98 

15  do 
1 do 

pekoe 
bro  pek 

750 

61 

72 

53 

No.  Mark. 

No.  Pkgs. 

Description,  lb. 

C. 

11 

99 

2 ch 

bro  mix 

228 

22 

1 Daphne 

510  3 ch 

bro  pek 

300 

54 

12 

100 

1 do 

fans 

123 

27 

2 

612  6 do 

pekoe 

570 

40 

13 

1 

2 J-ch 

bro  pek  dust  140 

27 

3 

514  6 do 

pek sou 

570 

33 

14 

2 

1 ch 

4 D G 

516  8 do 

bro  tea 

800 

31 

2 i-ch 

dust 

260 

20 

5 

518  4 do 

congou 

400 

21 

15  P G,  in  estate 

6 

520  1 i-ch 

dust 

65 

17 

mark 

. 3 

27  ch 

bro  or  pek 

2700 

68 

7 Hanagama  .. 

522  5 ch 

bro  pek 

560 

53 

16 

4 

28  do 

pekoe 

2520 

53 

8 

524  13  do 

pekoe 

1300 

40 

17 

5 

10  do 

pek  sou 

900 

39 

9 

526  7 do 

pek  sou 

700 

32 

18  S C A 

. 6 

1 do 

10 

528  3 do 

fans 

363 

15 

1 i-ch 

pekoe 

139 

17 

11  P C H Galle, 

19 

7 

1 do 

pek  dust 

74 

19 

estate 

20 

8 

1 ch 

bro  tea 

66 

16 

mark 

530  6 i-ch 

bro  pek 

300 

51 

21 

9 

1 box 

red  leaf 

30 

14 

12 

532  11  do 

pekoe 

650 

35 

22  I P 

..  10 

11  ch 

bro  pek  sou  1100 

28 

13 

534  1 do 

congou 

50 

21 

23  MHT 

..  11 

8 do 

pek  dust 

1050 

19 

14 

536  1 do 

sou 

50 

27 

24  PAN,  in 

15 

538  69  box 

unas 

1380 

38 

estate 

16  Beverley 

. 540  3 i-ch 

son 

150 

28 

mark 

. 12 

1 ch 

bro  pek 

105 

50 

17 

542  4 do 

dust 

280 

21 

25 

13 

1 i-ch 

pek  sou 

52 

32 

18  D C 

. 544  2 do 

sou 

10O 

29 

26 

14 

1 do 

pek  dust 

65 

18 

19 

546  2 do 

dust 

100 

19 

27  Y Z 

..  15 

15  oh 

SOU 

1425 

23 

20  G 

. 548  1 ch 

bro  pek  fans  112 

34 

28  Knutsford 

..  16 

3 i-ch 

bro  or  pek 

139 

68 

21 

550  1 do 

bro  tea 

112 

36 

29 

17 

4 do 

bro  pek 

206 

47 

22 

552  1 do 

dust 

150 

19 

30 

18 

14  do 

pekoe 

720 

38 

23  Penrhos 

554  16  i-ch 

or  pek 

709 

70 

31 

19 

1 do 

pek  seu 

51 

26 

24 

556  14  do 

bro  pek 

837 

84 

32 

20 

2 do 

fans 

131 

26 

25 

558  16  do 

pekoe 

874 

53 

33  PNK 

..  21 

22  do 

pekoe 

1100 

35 

26  F D,  in  estate 

34  K 

..  22 

3 ch 

pek  fane 

300 

22 

mark 

. 560  16  ch 

pekoe 

1520 

46 

35 

23 

8 i-ch 

bro  tea 

440 

17 

27  P F 

. 562  20  do 

pekoe 

2075 

47  bid 

36  D 

..  24 

8 do 

dust 

590 

17 

28  A B 

. 663  10  i-ch 

dust 

700 

35  bid 

39  £ G E 

..  27 

8 do 

sou 

960 

21 

29  Manikwatte 

564  4 17  ch 

or  pek 

1870 

79 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 
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Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c- 

30 

666 

19 

i-ch 

pekoe 

1900 

51 

31 

568 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

38 

32 

570 

3 

do 

congou 

300 

29 

33 

Pedro  ... 

572 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

720R1-14 

34 

574 

11 

do 

pekoe 

825 

92 

35 

576 

7 4-ch 

pek  sou 

455 

72 

36 

B 

578 

46 

ch 

bro  pek 

4600 

68 

37 

580 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1350 

53 

38 

582 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1350 

45 

39 

584 

4 

do 

sou 

360 

38 

40 

Iddagodda  ... 

586 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

990 

68 

41 

588 

5 

do 

pekoe 

375 

46 

42 

590 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

630 

3£ 

43 

592 

11 

do 

bro  pek  sou  770 

31 

44 

594 

2 

do 

dust 

260 

22 

4a 

K B 

596 

1 

do 

sou 

95 

30 

46 

598 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

330 

30 

47 

Pantiya 

600 

9 

do 

bro  pek  sou  630 

30 

48 

Udabage 

602 

58 

§-ch 

bro  pek 

3770 

66 

49 

604 

47 

do 

pekoe 

2820 

45 

60 

606 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

960 

32 

61 

New  Tunis- 

g&lla 

608 

11 

ch 

bro  pek 

1155 

70 

52 

610 

7 

do 

pekoe 

630 

52 

63 

612 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

630 

37 

54 

614 

2 i-ch 

dU9t 

150 

19 

55 

Ascot 

616 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1260 

65 

56 

618 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1360 

52 

57 

620 

2 

do 

coogou 

170 

30 

58 

622 

1 

do 

dust 

100 

21 

59 

T C O 

624 

6 

do 

or  pek 

660 

52 

60 

626 

3 

do 

pekoe 

300 

45 

61 

628 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

880 

35 

62 

630 

4 

do 

pek  eou 

400 

33 

63 

632 

9 

do 

bro  tea 

1080 

18 

64 

634 

3 

do 

dust 

420 

18 

55 

WT 

636 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

52 

66 

638 

9 

do 

pekoe 

810 

38 

67 

640 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1170 

31 

08 

642 

1 

do 

congou 

90 

18 

69 

Gderapolla  ... 

644 

43  J-oh 

bro  pek 

2150 

67 

70 

646 

24 

ch 

pekoe 

1920 

49 

71 

648 

24 

do 

pek  sou 

1920 

35 

72 

650 

1 

do 

congou 

70 

25 

73 

652 

2 i-ch 

dust 

140 

21 

74 

Opagalla 

654 

6 

ch 

dust 

630 

19 

75 

656 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

210 

23 

76 

S A,  In  estate 

mark 

658 

18  i-ch 

pekoe 

900 

43  bid 

77 

Deaculla,  P . . 

660 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

850 

70 

78 

662 

22 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

51 

664 

1 

do 

sou 

50 

29 

90 

Polatagama... 

666 

50 

do 

bro  pek 

3000 

70 

81 

6P8 

71 

do 

pe#oe 

3550 

50 

82 

670 

46 

do 

pek  sou 

2300 

36 

83 

Abamalla  ... 

672 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

150 

21 

84 

674 

8 

do 

dust 

560 

23 

85 

L 

676 

9 

ch 

pek  sou 

765 

25 

86 

PR 

678 

17  1-cb 

pek  fan 

1190 

20  bid 

87 

Amblakande... 

680 

6 

ch 

or  pek 

600 

61 

88 

682 

10 

do 

pekce 

900 

45 

89 

684 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

270 

33 

90 

686 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

330 

40 

91 

B,  in  estate 

mark 

688 

2 

do 

dust 

282 

18 

82 

690 

2 

do 

BOU 

170 

32 

93 

Lyegrove 

692 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

700 

63 

94 

694 

8 

do 

pekoe 

800 

51 

95 

696 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

360 

34 

96 

698 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

25 

97 

Middleton  ... 

700 

24  i-ch 

bro  pek 

1440 

77 

98 

702 

10 

ch 

pekoe 

1000 

60 

99 

Esperanza  ... 

704 

11 

do 

pekoe 

990 

42 

900 

Deaculla  ... 

706 

6 A-ch 

bro  or  pek 

360 

63 

101 

708 

20 

do 

or  pek 

1200 

64 

102 

710 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

420 

39 

103 

712 

5 

do 

dust 

350 

19 

104 

714 

10 

do 

congou 

500 

33 

106 

Yataderia  .. 

716 

13 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1430 

57 

106 

718 

34 

ch 

pekoe 

3750 

40 

107 

720 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1615 

32 

1108  Alnoor 

722 

27  i-ch 

bro  pek 

1350 

57 

109 

724 

23 

do 

pekoe 

1150 

46 

110 

726 

32 

do 

pek  sou 

1600 

33 

111 

728 

5 

do 

duet 

375 

22 

112 

730 

3 

do 

congou 

135 

25 

113 

Lunugalla ... 

732 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

60 

25 

114 

Baygama  ... 

734 

3 

do 

pek  eou 

180 

33 

16 

736 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

«0 

25 

116 

738 

2 

do 

dust 

150 

19 

117 

Ingurugalla 

740 

3 

ch 

pek  sou 

270 

33 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs 

tion. 

lb. 

0. 

118 

742 

2 

i-ch 

bro  tea 

240 

26 

119 

B F B 

744 

2 

i-ch 

uuas 

98 

30 

120 

746 

1 

do 

dust 

78 

19 

121 

B D W A . 

748 

2 

ch 

bro  mix 

180 

25 

122 

750 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

24 

123 

Aberfoyle  .. 

752 

19 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

950 

62 

124 

754 

15 

ch 

pekoe 

1200 

49 

125 

756 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1050 

29 

126 

758 

15 

i-ca 

fans 

900 

35 

130 

Augusta 

766 

27 

do 

bro  pek 

2835 

7& 

131 

768 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1190 

53 

132 

770 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

m 

133 

772 

1 

do 

sou 

90 

29 

134 

774 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

20 

135 

776 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

85 

15 

136 

Gordon 

778 

15 

j-cb 

pekoe 

750 

49 

137 

780 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

315 

34 

138 

UK 

782 

1 

ch 

bro  pek 

1U6 

47 

139 

ss 

784 

15 

do 

unas 

1500 

23 

140 

Monrovia  ... 

786 

11 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

550 

60 

141 

788 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

1200 

43 

142 

790 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

31 

143 

792 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

200 

23 

144 

794 

1 

do 

fans 

100 

29 

445 

796 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

280 

17 

146 

H 

798 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

1100 

18 

147 

Chesterford.. 

800 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

1400 

75 

148 

802 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

49 

149 

804 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

34 

150 

C,  in  estate 

mark 

806 

16 

do 

bro  tea 

1520 

22 

151 

H G A 

808 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

990 

52 

152 

H 

810 

5 

do 

1 

i-ch 

pekoe 

500 

17 

153 

812 

8 

ch 

sou 

720 

21 

154 

Agar’s  Land 

814 

40 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

2000 

71 

155 

816 

19 

do 

pekoe 

950 

59 

156 

818 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

40 

157 

820 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

27 

158 

H.  in  estate 

mark 

822 

5 

do 

bro  or  pek 

243 

58 

159 

N 

824 

23 

do 

pekoe 

1150 

36 

160 

Ellekande  ... 

826 

5 

ch 

pek  sou 

450 

42 

161 

828 

13 

do 

unas 

1300 

62 

162 

830 

5 

do 

congou 

400 

32 

163 

P K E 

832 

2 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

106 

51 

164 

S K 

834 

4 

do 

pekoe 

160 

32 

165 

836 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

41 

166 

838 

3 

do 

congou 

150 

46 

167 

840 

4 

do 

pek  fans 

280 

62 

168 

842 

3 

do 

unas 

210 

46 

169 

Palmerston... 

844 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

455 

84 

170 

846 

9 

ch 

pekoe 

900 

57 

171 

848 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

570 

45 

172 

Radella 

850 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

2000 

75 

173 

852 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1890 

56 

174 

851 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1350 

42 

175 

856 

2 

do 

dust 

260 

25 

176 

Easdale 

858 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

15U0 

76 

177 

860 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1080 

54 

178 

862 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

41 

179 

D C 

861 

1 

bch 

bro  or  pek 

57 

64 

'80 

866 

4 

do 

or  pek 

192 

52 

181 

868 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

104 

34 

182 

870 

2 

do 

congou 

90 

27 

183 

872 

1 

do 

unas 

35 

44 

184 

874 

1 

do 

dust 

66 

18 

185 

Lankapura, 

W 

876 

13 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

1300 

83  bid 

186 

878 

43 

do 

or  pek 

4300 

57  bid 

187 

880 

22 

do 

pekoe 

1980 

48 

188 

882 

4 

-ch 

pek  fans 

280 

27 

189 

K 

884 

6 

do 

dust 

572 

17 

Messrs.  Somerville  *&  Oo  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  12th  Oot. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (64,463  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under: — 


Lot 

No.  Mark 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description 

Weight 
. lb. 

c. 

IGA 

...  76 

3 ch 

bro  pek 

354 

69 

2 

77 

2 do 

pekoe 

200 

46 

3 

78 

2 do 

pek  sou 

180 

35 

4 

79 

1 4-ch 

dust 

33 

34 

5 TNC 

..  80 

2 do 

red  leaf 

120 

14 

6 

81 

1 do 

dust 

90 

20 

7-  Tavalam- 
tenne 

...  82 

9 ch 

bro  pek 

900 

69  bid 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot  Box  Weight 


No.  Mark 

No, 

. PkgS. 

Description. 

. lb. 

C. 

8 

83 

11  i-ch 

pekoe 

1100 

52 

9 DPG 

84 

4 do 

hro  pek 

400 

44  bid 

10  S W J 

85 

1 i-ch 

bro  pek 

56 

74 

11 

86 

2 do 

pekoe 

85 

49 

12 

87 

3 do 

pek  sou 

150 

37 

13 

88 

2 do 

sou 

100 

as 

14 

89 

1 do 

fans 

40 

46 

15 

90 

6 do 

UDas 

280 

34 

16  Arelena 

91 

51  do 

pek  dust 

2550 

78 

17 

92 

56  do 

bro  pek 

2800 

63 

18 

93 

22  do 

pek  sou 

1100 

47 

19 

91 

1 do 

dust 

50 

18 

20  Stock 

95 

2 ch 

fails 

260 

24 

21 

96 

2 do 

dust 

260 

20 

22  Mousagalla  . . 

97 

16  do 

bro  pek 

1760 

38 

23 

98 

5 do 

pekoe 

500 

48 

21 

99 

6 do 

pek  sou 

630 

39 

25  W 

100 

1 do 

sou 

76 

29 

26 

1 

1 i-ch 

red  leaf 

46 

16 

27 

2 

1 ch 

dust 

94 

17 

28  A A 

3 

2 i-ch 

bro  tea 

100 

20 

29 

4 

2 do 

dust 

160 

24 

30  S S 

5 

3 do 

bro  tea 

138 

21 

31 

6 

4 do 

dust 

320 

24 

32  L L 

7 

4 do 

bro  tea 

200 

24 

33 

8 

4 do 

dust 

320 

24 

34  Coodagama  ... 

. 9 

12  ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

59 

35 

10 

6 do 

pekoe 

540 

43 

36 

11 

12  do 

pek  sou 

1020 

34 

37 

12 

2 do 

fan 

250 

24 

38  H J S 

18 

2 4-ch 

bro  pek 

10O 

68 

29 

14 

3 do 

pekoe 

150 

46 

40 

15 

9 do 

pek  sou 

450 

35 

41 

16 

2 do 

sou 

100 

30 

49  R U 

24 

4 i-ch 

bro  pek 

220 

58 

50 

25 

5 do 

pekoe 

460 

39 

51 

26 

1 ch 

2 i-ch 

pek  >ou 

185 

39 

52 

27 

2 ch 

sou 

180 

31 

63 

28 

1 i-ch 

dust 

75 

17 

54  N 

29 

3 cb 

dust 

360 

15 

55  B G 

30 

5 4-ch 

bro  tea 

300 

23 

56 

31 

3 'ch 

sou 

270 

26 

57 

32 

4 do 

pek  dust 

520 

14  bid 

58  8 

33 

4 do 

bro  sou 

390 

20 

59 

34 

8 i-ch 

pek  fans 

574 

16  bid 

60  K 

35 

2 ch 

bro  pek 

200 

18 

61  W A 

36 

7 do 

bro  tea 

700 

22 

62  R— T,  in 

estate 

mark 

37 

1 do 

bro  mix 

100 

28  bid 

63 

38 

3 i-ch 

dust 

310 

24 

64  H S 

39 

6 ch 

sou 

510 

25 

•65 

40 

3 do 

bro  mix 

270 

21  bid 

66  B G,  in  estate 

mart 

41 

4 do 

pek  dust 

480 

14  bid 

67  Forest  hill  ... 

42 

12  do 

pek  sou 

1200 

39 

68 

43 

1 do 

dust 

130 

21 

69  G W 

44 

1 do 

bro  mix 

90 

20 

70 

45 

2 do 

dust 

220 

18 

71  Yarrow 

46 

23  i-ch 

bro  pek 

1472 

63 

71 

47 

34  do 

pekoe 

2040 

50 

73 

48 

2 do 

pek  sou 

112 

30 

77  Goonamnbil 

54 

20  i-ch 

bro  pek 

1903 

69 

78 

53 

26  do 

pekoe 

1393 

52 

79 

54 

16  do 

pek  sou 

827 

37 

• bl 

55 

2 do 

bro  mix 

88 

24 

-84 

56 

5 do 

Ians 

302 

30 

83 

57 

3 do 

dust 

213 

18 

83  Yahalatenne 

58 

12  ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

61 

84 

59 

9 do 

pekoe 

900 

60 

85 

60 

7 do 

pek  sou 

630 

36 

86 

61 

1 |-ch 

bro  mix 

50 

23 

87 

62 

1 do 

fans 

50 

94 

88  D B G 

63 

4 ch 

pek  sou 

360 

36 

89 

64 

6 do 

bro  mix 

630 

28 

90 

65 

2 do 

fans 

220 

30 

91 

66 

3 do 

dust 

435 

20  bid 

95  A S 8 

70 

2 do 

1 i-eh 

pekoe 

250 

out 

96  ' 

71 

1 ch 

bro  tea 

100 

out 

97  Woodthorpe 

72 

7 i-ch 

bro  pek 

360 

■ 67 

98 

73 

6 do 

pekoe 

225 

47 

99 

74 

1 do 

pek  sou 

85 

37 

100  Kelani 

. 76 

34  do 

bro  pek 

1870 

69  bid 

101 

101 

6 do 

pekoe  No.  1 

270 

52 

102 

103 

73  do 

pekoe 

3285 

52 

103 

105 

52  do 

pek  sou 

2340 

37 

1C7  Mount 

Pleasant  .. 

113 

16  i-oh 

unas 

640 

34 

108  Castle 

115 

2 do 

bro  pek 

89 

56 

Lot 

No.  Mark. 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Descrip- 

tion. 

Weight 

lb. 

c. 

109 

117 

3 £-eh 

pekoe 

165 

44 

110 

119 

2 

do 

pek  sou[ 

100 

34 

111 

121 

i 

do 

fans 

30 

23 

112 

S 

. 123 

8 

do 

dust 

590 

17  bid 

113 

Wavenna  . 

. 195 

J 

do 

bro  pek 

100 

62 

141 

197 

1 

do 

pekoe 

60 

43 

115 

Lyndhurst  . 

..  129 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1190 

47 

116 

131 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1020 

36 

117 

133 

1 

do 

congou 

100 

22 

118 

M D 

155 

9 

do 

bro  tea 

190 

16 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


( From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Sept.  16th  1892. 

Marks  and  pries  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  np  to  16th  Sept.: — 

Ex  “Dioiator” — Craig  0,  2c  It  113s  6d;  9o  lb  111* 
6d;  4o  105s  6d;  1 124»;  2 99s. 

Ex  “Mahratta” — Alnwick,  lb  Ills;  3c  lb  109s;  6c 
105a  6d;  ltll8-;  lo  98s;  2 bags  107s  6d;  2b  It  93s,  6 
bags  90s  6d. 

Ex  “Wanderer” — Conoordia,  1c  106s  6d;  3o  It  104s 
6d;  lo  117s;  lb  97s;  lc  88s;  2 bags  105s. 

Ex  “Bohemia” — Niaheade,  8o  110s  6d;  3c  lb  106s; 
4c  99s;  2 bags  108«;  1 95s. 

Ex  “Wanderer” — Niabedde,  2o  110s;  2o  lb  108s;  5c 
106s  6d;  1 128s;  lo  2t  98s;  1 bag  104s;  1 92s. 

Ex ‘‘Shropshire” — Gowerakeliie,  lo  114s;  4clbl08a 
6d;  lc  106 -;  lbl26s;  1 92s;  2 89s;  1 106s;  1 bag  107s. 

Ex  "Dictator” — Uomalia,  It  108s;  1 107e;  lb  103s  6d; 
1 120s;  1 94s;  lc  84s;  1 bag  85s. 

Ex  “Oroya”— Udapolla,  3b  94s;  1 91s;  3 81s;  2 93s; 
1 50s;  1 97s;  1 90?;  1 55s.  Moragolla,  2 bags  97s;  5 
94s  6d;  2 58s  6d;  1 93s. 

Ex  “Wanderer” — Mabapahagatla,  2c  lb  105s;  lc  104s; 
It  126s;  1 95s;  lb  93s;  1 bag  96s. 

Ex  “itewa” — Maousava,  11  bags  87s. 

Ex  “Karamania” — Urv,  lo  108s;  10  104s  6d;  4 101*; 
1 1 18s;  1 92s. 

Ex  “Shanghai” — Broughton,  lo  lb  112s;  lo  It  107s; 
4c  106s;  lc  lb  129s;  2c  95s  6d;  2b  91s;  1 102s;  2 bags 
104s  6d. 


CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


( From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent. ) 

Mincing  Lane,  Sept.  16th,  1892. 

Ex“Titan” — Warriapolla,  52  bags  102s  6d;  47  102s 
6d.  SD,  2 bags  68s;  10  85s;  7 74s;  6 78s;  1 56s;  20  61a 
7 52s  6d;  1 53s;  2 46s  6d.  Sudngaoga,  8 bags  50s: 
72s;  2 57s. 

Ex“Rewa” — Kandewatte,  3 bags  70s;  1 47s. 

Ex  "Orizaba” — Beredewe'.le,  2 bags  66s. 

Ex  "Gleneagles” — (KA)B,  5b  65s. 


CEYLON  CARDAMOM  SALES 
IN  LONDON. 


( From,  Our  Commercial  Correspondent. ) 

Mincing  Lane,  Sept.  16th,  1882. 

Ex  “Oroya” — Wariagalla,  2 cases  Is  102;  3 Is  7d;  1 
Is  2d;  2 Is  Id.  Udapolla,  2 cases  Is  3d,  EllaDgowan, 

1 case  la  Id;  1 Is  4d. 

Ex  “Clan  Stuart” — Nugagalla,  12  cases  la  Id;  22  la; 

2 ll}d.  Gallaatenne,  1 case  3s  6d;  6 2s  8d;  1 la  8d; 
7 Is  lOd. 

Ex  “Scotia” — Mihirella,  11  caBes  la5d. 

Ex  “Orestes” — T)  rolls,  9 oases  Is  3d. 

Ex  “Ningohow” — Yattawatie,  2 cases  lOd;  1 le  4d. 
Ex  “Mirzapore” — PL.  5 cases  1s  3d. 


CEYLON  OBSERVER”  PRESS,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COEFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES 


NO.  25.] 


Colombo,  October  24,  1892. 


{ 


Price  : — 12J  cents  each ; 3 copied 
30  cents ; 6 copies  J rape©. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Mr.  E.  John  pat  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  12th  Oot.  the  under— 


Messrs.  Benham  & Bremneb  put  np  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  12th  Oot.  the 


undermentioned 

lots  of  tea 

(6,295  lb.), 

, which 

sold 

as  under : — 

Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No.  Mark 

No. 

. Pkgs.  Description. 

lb. 

C. 

1 Elston 

40 

26 

f-ch 

pek  sou 

1300 

38 

a 

42 

3 

ch 

bro  mix 

300 

26 

3 

41 

2 

do 

congou 

200 

26 

7 Woodcott  ... 

52 

21 

f-ch 

bro  pek 

1260 

68  bid 

8 

54 

10 

oh 

pekoe 

550 

49  bid 

9 

56 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

605 

40 

10  AC 

58 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

80 

15 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  12th  Oct. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (41,142  lb.),  whioh 
sold  as  under  : — 


Lot  Box  Weight 


No.  Mark. 

No.  Pkgs. 

Description 

. lb. 

c. 

1 

C,  in  estate 

mark 

1 

3 

f-ch 

congou 

130 

23 

2 

2 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

36 

14 

S 

Citrus 

3 

2 

do 

fans 

90 

22 

4 

4 

9 

Ho 

pekoe 

485 

4L 

5 

6 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

228 

56 

8 

C,  Ceylon  ... 

9 

2 

do 

pekoe 

248 

15 

9 

10 

6 

f-ch 

bro  mix 

291 

17 

10 

11 

1 

ch 

17 

11 

f-ch 

pek  dust 

941 

11 

12 

2 

ch 

bro  tea 

148 

11 

12 

T, 

13 

15 

do 

unas 

1500 

34 

13 

15 

2 

do 

sou 

160 

29 

14 

F 

16 

1 

do 

sou 

106 

25 

15 

Brae 

17 

2 4-ch 

dust 

100 

23 

16 

• 

18 

7 

do 

congou 

315 

29 

17 

Hattanwella... 

19 

3 

do 

congou 

105 

29 

18 

20 

2 

do 

dust 

100 

20 

19 

L,  in  estate 

mark 

21 

11 

ch 

tro  pek  sou 

1100 

40 

20 

A 

23 

4 

do 

pekoe 

360 

37 

21 

& 

24 

12 

f-ch 

bro  pek 

600 

55 

22 

26 

28 

do 

pekoe 

14U0 

39 

23 

N A 

28 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

1181 

50  bid 

24 

30 

12 

do 

pekoe 

477 

43  bid 

25 

32 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

97 

32  bid 

26 

Comillah 

33 

2 

ch 

bro  pek 

220 

63 

27 

34 

2 

do 

pekoe 

180 

38  bid 

28 

35 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

31 

29 

36 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

31 

30 

Mayfield 

37 

11 

f-ch 

pek  sou 

660 

37 

31 

M F 

39 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1330 

42 

32 

41 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

33 

33 

42 

6 

do 

dust 

720 

23 

34 

AW 

43 

6 

ch 

unas 

480 

32 

35 

45 

1 

f-ch 

pek  sou 

60 

25 

40 

Ekkie  Oya  ... 

50 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

2300 

66  bid 

41 

52 

45 

do 

pekoe 

3600 

45  bid 

42 

54 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1360 

34 

43 

56 

l: 2 

f-ch 

dust 

650 

20 

44 

Bogahogoda- 

watte 

57 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

120 

60 

15 

58 

1 

do 

pekoe 

65 

36 

46 

,59 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

130 

32 

47 

60 

7 

do 

sou 

560 

29 

18 

E K Y 

61 

12 

ch 

flowery  or 

pek 

1252 

66  bid 

49 

G D A O,  in 

estate 

mark  ... 

63 

19 

do 

bro  or  pek 

2280 

66  bid 

50 

65 

15 

do 

1 i-ch 

pekoe 

1615 

47  bid 

51 

M Y 

67 

54 

ch 

bro  pek 

6496 

47  bid 

62 

69 

35 

do  , 

. pekoe 

3500 

40  bid 

mentioned  lots  of  tea  (96,031  lb.),  whioh  sold  a* 
under : — 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

Nc 

i.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

C. 

l 

Somerset 

147 

5 

ch 

pek  sou 

500 

40 

2 

W T G 

149 

5 

do 

sou 

600 

35 

3 

Denegama  ... 

151 

11 

do 

sou 

1100 

34 

4 

153 

4 

f ch 

dust 

320 

24 

6 

154 

4 

do 

red  leaf 

400 

23 

6 

Hattaogalla... 

155 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

67 

7 

157 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

60 

8 

159 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

37 

9 

161 

2 

do 

dust 

280 

22 

10 

Maddeged- 

dera 

162 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

2090 

67 

11 

164 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1805 

50 

12 

166 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1620 

36 

13 

Bogawana  . . 

168 

37 

f-ch 

bro  or  pek 

3035 

94 

14 

170 

26 

ch 

pekoe 

2470 

67 

15 

172 

34 

do 

pek  sou 

3230 

50 

16 

174 

3 

f-ch 

bro  mix 

240 

25 

17 

175 

2 

do 

dust 

180 

27 

18 

B B,  in  estate 

mark 

176 

28 

ch 

pek  sou 

2873 

25  bid 

19 

Madooltenne 

178 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

70 

20 

180 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

51 

21 

Whyddon  ... 

182 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1344 

62  bid 

22 

184 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

44  bid 

23 

186 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

27 

24 

Tientsin 

187 

25 

f-ch 

bro  pek 

1250 

83  bid 

25 

189 

23 

ch 

pekoe 

2300 

55  bid 

26 

191 

2 

f-ch 

dust 

140 

27 

27 

192 

1 

do 

sou 

58 

33 

28 

Agra  Ouvah.. 

193 

26 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1300  El'll 

29 

195 

27 

do 

bro  pek 

1360 

80 

30 

197 

31 

do 

pekoe 

1395 

67 

31 

199 

22 

do 

pekoe  M 

990 

65 

32 

20  L 

4 

do 

pksou  No. 

2 180 

37 

33 

AO 

202 

2 

do 

fans 

136 

36 

34 

203 

2 

do 

dust 

128 

27 

35 

Dickoya 

204 

102 

box 

bro  or  pek 

2040 

93 

36 

206 

20 

ch 

bro  pek 

2400 

64 

37 

208 

42 

f-ch 

pekoe 

1890 

55 

38 

D D 

210 

1 

ch 

bro  pek 

110 

39 

39 

211 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

18 

40 

Yapame 

212 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

1800 

83 

41 

214 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

$0 

42 

215 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

45 

43 

217 

2 

f-ch 

dust 

160 

23 

44 

Westhall 

218 

14 

ch 

bro  mix 

1260 

23 

45 

N 

220 

8 

do 

bro  mix 

800 

44 

46 

D Y 

22  i 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

1100 

61 

47 

223 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

49 

48 

225 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

285 

36 

49 

W-T 

226 

24 

do 

bro  pek  ' 

2400 

64  bid. 

50 

228 

9 

do 

pekoe 

810 

48 

51 

230 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1350 

44 

52 

232 

3 

do 

sou 

270 

35 

53 

L 

233 

7 

do 

sou 

700 

43 

54 

235 

7 

do 

fans 

980 

43 

55 

237 

2 

do 

dust 

360 

23 

56 

238 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

70 

16 

57 

Talagalla  ... 

239 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1700 

66 

58 

241 

13 

do 

or  pek 

1170 

53 

62 

Glasgow  ... 

249 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

1890 

77  bid 

63 

251 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1900 

56  bid 

64 

253 

5 

do 

dust 

500 

26 

65 

Heatherly  ... 

255 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

120 

30 

66 

256 

4 

do 

dust 

640 

21 

67 

Singaroya  ... 

257 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1385 

50  bid 

68 

T C 

249 

31 

do 

bro  pek 

3855 

49  bid 

69 

PO 

261 

3*2 

do 

pek  sou 

3232 

26  bid 

70 

T,  in  estate 

mark 

283 

32 

do 

pek  sou 

3246 

26  bid 

71 

A T,  in  estate 

mark 

265 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1500 

66 

72 

267 

27 

do 

pekoe 

2520 

45 

73 

Ardlaw  and 

Wishford  ... 

269 

18 

£-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1170 

92  bid 

74 

271 

15 

do 

or  pek  . 

780 

77 

75 

A 

273 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

1344 

59  bid 

76 

275 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

46 

77 

277 

7 

do 

bro  tea 

700 

45 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Messrs,  Forbes  & 

Walker  put  up  for  sale 

at  the 

Lot 

Box 

Weight 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on 

the  12th  Oct. 

No. 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkes. 

Description, 
bm  pek 

SOU 

lb. 

c. 

the  undermentioned  lots  of 

Tea  (261,715  lb.), 

which 

146 

1 

l-ch 

do 

605 

61 

35 

sold  as  under  : — 

38 

148 

a 

112 

lot 

Ho.  Mark. 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Descrip- 

tion. 

Weight 
lb.  c. 

84 

85  Westlands  ... 

86 

150 

152 

154 

3 

14 

13 

do 

ch 

do 

fans 
bro  pek 
pekoe 

330 

1392 

1230 

32 

64 

47 

1 

Ii  BE 

886 

l ch 

sou 

100 

27 

87 

156 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

312 

35  bil 

2 

888 

4 do 

red  leal 

400 

18 

88 

158 

14 

do 

dust 

980 

22 

3 

P 

890 

2 |-ch 

sou 

63 

25 

89  M Tenne 

160 

1 

do 

congou 

60 

29 

4 

K 

892 

1 ch 

red  leaf 

85 

16 

90 

162 

5 

do 

pek  dust 

350 

20 

5 

Oakleigh 

894 

6 do 

bro  pek 

600 

60 

91  Farnham 

164 

17  box 

bro  or  pek 

6 

896 

4 2-ch 

pekoe 

354 

41 

No.  1 

306 

95 

7 

897 

10  do 

pekoe 

450 

44 

92 

166 

23  |-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1150 

76 

8 

G Galla 

898 

15  ch 

pek  sou 

1350 

37 

93 

168 

19 

do 

pekoe 

760 

56 

9 

D M R 

900 

5 do 

bro  pek 

500 

57 

94 

170 

1 box 

gold  tips 

4 R23-V0 

10 

Deniyaya  ... 

2 

5 do 

bro  pek 

550 

63 

95  Comeaway  .. 

172 

40  A-ch 

bro  pek 

2200 

89  bi 

11 

4 

7 do 

pekoe 

700 

50 

96 

174 

28 

ch 

pekoe 

2520 

61  bi 

12 

6 

13  do 

pek  sou 

1170 

36 

97 

176 

12 

do 

do  No.  2 

1080 

46 

13 

Blairgowrie. . 

8 

5 do 

bro  pek 

500 

75 

98  Kelaneiya  ... 

178 

25 

do 

bro  pek 

2125 

80 

11 

10 

7 do 

pekoe 

665 

48 

99 

180 

24 

do 

pekoe 

2400 

53 

15 

12 

3 do 

pek  sou 

240 

37 

100 

182 

1 

do 

dust 

115 

29 

16 

14 

5 do 

bro  pek  sou  42a 

32 

101 

184 

1 

do 

congou 

100 

27 

17 

16 

1 do 

dust 

160 

20 

102 

Malrern 

186 

21  |-ch 

pekoe 

1050 

46 

18 

Essex 

18 

1 do 

bro  pek 

128 

57 

103 

188 

1 

do 

sou 

50 

34 

19 

20 

1 do 

pekoe 

102 

43 

104 

Deaculla  ... 

190 

7 

do 

bro  or  pek 

420 

69 

20 

22 

1 do 

pek  sou 

93 

37 

105 

192 

18 

do 

or  pek 

1080 

60 

21 

24 

8 do 

bro  mix 

840 

34 

106 

191 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

420 

41 

22 

26 

2 do 

dust 

250 

21 

107 

196 

2 

do 

congou 

100 

27 

23 

Glenmary, 

108 

198 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

17 

Travancore, 

109 

Galkadua  . . 

200 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

1000 

78 

in  estate 

1869 

63 

110 

202 

26 

do 

pekoe  | 

1300 

55 

mark 

28 

17  ch 

or  pek 

111 

204 

25 

do 

pek  sou 

1250 

40 

21 

30 

8 do 

pekoe 

780 

44 

112 

206 

2 

do 

sou 

100 

31 

25 

32 

2 do 

sou 

195 

30 

118 

WAT 

218 

7 

ch 

or  pek 

700 

63 

26 

34 

1 do 

dnst 

140 

22 

119 

220 

9 

do 

pekoe 

855 

45 

27 

G C,  in  estate 

230 

22 

120 

222 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

190 

36 

mark 

36 

2 do 

bro  tea 

121 

Luccombe  ... 

224 

6l  A-ch 

bro  pek 

2440 

64 

28 

Mahatenue ... 

38 

21  de 

pekoe 

2H'0 

47  bid 

122 

226  137 

do 

pekoe 

5480 

47 

29 

Dickwari  ... 

40 

3 do 

dust 

435 

22 

123 

228 

78 

do 

pek  sou 

3120 

33 

30 

42 

4 do 

fan9 

520 

27 

124 

230 

4 

do 

pek  fans 

320 

20 

31 

B 

44 

5 |-ch 

pek  sou 

300 

35 

125 

Melrose 

232 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1430 

73 

32 

M 

46 

2 ch 

pek  sou 

200 

35 

126 

234 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

50 

33 

S 

48 

3 do 

sou 

300 

30 

127 

236 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

40 

34 

St.  Helier’s  . . 

50 

24  |-ch 

bro  or  pek  1080 

80 

128 

Pansalatenne 

238 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

2310 

66 

35 

52 

11  ch 

pek  oe 

1100 

54 

129 

240 

21 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

51 

38 

51 

10  do 

pek  sou 

10U0 

41 

130 

242 

22 

do 

pek  eou 

2090 

42 

37 

56 

1 )-cli 

dust 

64 

20 

131 

244 

9 

do 

congou 

900 

32 

38 

Craighead  ... 

58 

10  ch 

or  pek 

1000 

76 

132 

246 

2 

-ch 

dust 

150 

19 

39 

60 

16  do 

pekoe 

1600 

40 

133 

Amblakande 

248 

5 

ell 

or  pek 

600 

67 

40 

62 

9 do 

pek  sou 

900 

36 

134 

250 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1080 

46 

41 

M V 

64 

1 do 

22 

135 

252 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

90 

35 

1 i-ch 

congou 

150 

136 

254 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

220 

40 

66 

1 do 

dust 

85 

17 

137 

Moalpedde.. 

256 

1 

|-ch 

bro  pek 

55 

82 

43 

68 

3 ch 

fans 

290 

30 

138 

258 

3 

do 

pekoe 

135 

-54 

44 

70 

2 i-ch 

red  leaf 

118 

21 

139 

260 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

180 

36 

45 

Craighead  . . 

72 

16  do 

bro  pek 

800 

80 

140 

262 

3 

do 

do  No.  2 

135 

34 

46 

74 

9 ch 

pekoe 

900 

51 

141 

Farm 

264 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

94 

15 

47 

76 

3 do 

pek  sou 

300 

38 

142 

Wewessa  ... 

266  115  $-ch 

bro  pek 

5750 

76 

48 

GB 

78 

2 |-ch 

or  pek 

100 

7 U 

143 

268 

75 

do 

pekoe 

3750 

54 

49 

80 

4 do 

bro  pek 

200 

54  bid 

144 

270 

65 

do 

pek  sou 

3250 

42 

50 

82 

6 do 

pekoe 

300 

50  bid 

145 

272 

5 

do 

SOU 

250 

35 

51 

84 

4 do 

pek  sou 

200 

33 

146 

Warakamura  274 

2 

ch 

congou 

180 

27 

52 

A 

86 

3 ch 

sou 

270 

31  bid 

147 

276 

5 |-ch 

dust 

350 

18 

53 

88 

4 do 

sou 

360 

24 

148 

A P K 

278 

4 

ch 

dust 

560 

23 

54 

M Tenne  ... 

90 

4 do 

dust 

480 

19 

149 

AO  B 

289 

4 

do 

dust 

540 

24 

55 

Meddetenne. . 

92 

5 do 

bro  pek 

550 

63 

150 

282 

2 

do 

SOU 

184 

29 

56 

91 

10  do 

pekoe 

1000 

47 

151 

Beaumont  .. 

284 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

2400 

38 

57 

96 

2 do 

pek  sou 

200 

33 

152 

Beausijour .. 

286 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1300 

55 

58 

Court  Bodge 

98 

20  |-ch 

bro  pek 

1230 

97 

163 

268 

27 

do 

pekoe 

2430 

40 

59 

100 

2Q  do 

pekoe 

1000 

79 

154 

C,  in  estate 

60 

102 

20  do 

pek  sou 

1000 

66 

mark 

290 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

300 

21 

61 

Harangalla ... 

104 

28  ch 

bro  pek 

2800 

67 

155 

Doomba 

292 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

252 

21 

<62 

106 

30  de 

pekoe 

2550 

50 

156 

Harrington 

294 

11 

do 

or  pek 

1100 

83 

63 

108 

10  do 

pek  sou 

900 

35 

157 

296 

9 

do 

pekoe 

810 

64 

64 

Mousakellie . . 

110 

16  do 

bro  pek 

1360 

65 

158 

298 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

50 

65 

112 

15  do 

pekoe 

1500 

60  KU 

159 

J HS 

300 

7 

do 

or  peb 

700 

70 

86 

114 

1 do 

dust 

100 

26  bld 

160 

302 

8 

do 

pekoe 

760 

48 

67 

116 

1 do 

congou 

80 

30 

161 

304 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

95 

36 

68 

Dunkeld  ... 

118 

13  ch 

bro  pek 

1430 

80 

163 

Labukcllie 

306 

2 

do 

bro  pek  fans  280 

36 

69 

120 

29  |-ch 

or  p"ek 

1450 

68 

163 

L , in  estate 

24 

70 

122 

12  ch 

pekoe 

1080 

50 

mark 

. 308 

4 

ch 

bro  tea 

400 

71 

OK  D 

“124 

2 J-ch 

pek  fans 

180 

18 

164 

Warwick  .. 

. 310 

21  l-ch 

bro  pek 

1050 

93  - 

72 

Torwood 

126 

41  ch 

bro  pek 

2056 

76 

165 

312 

41 

do 

pekoe 

1845 

76 

73 

128 

24  do 

pekoe 

2160 

53 

166 

314 

3 

do 

dust 

180 

31 

74 

1.30 

14  do 

pek  sou 

1260 

41 

167 

Yataderia  .. 

. 316 

12 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

1320 

57 

75 

RT 

132 

1 do 

red  leaf 

105 

17 

168 

318 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

1540 

50 

76 

134 

1 do 

fans 

118 

30 

169 

320 

15 

do 

or  pek 

1575 

43 

77 

136 

1 do 

dust 

140 

19 

170 

322 

34 

do 

pekoe 

3570 

40 

78 

Eillin 

138 

9 |-ch 

bro  pek 

450 

64 

171 

324 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1805 

32 

79 

140 

6 do 

pekoe 

300 

52 

172 

326 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

105 

26 

®f> 

142 

7 do 

pek  sou 

350 

35 

173 

E C,  in  estate 

SI 

144 

2 do 

bro  tea 

100 

26 

mark 

. 328 

3 

do 

bro  pek  fans  450 

26 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


S'' 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip-  Weight 

No. 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

174 

G 

330 

5 4 -eh 

pek  sou 

500 

175 

332 

1 do 

dust 

170 

176 

E H T 

334 

32  do 

pekoe 

1920 

177 

Nicholoya  ... 

336 

13  do 

bro  pek 

1300 

178 

338 

16  do 

pekoe 

1600 

179 

N 

340 

3 do 

sou 

300 

180 

Donside 

342 

1 do 

sou 

90 

181 

344 

1 do 

red  leaf 

78 

182 

346 

1 do 

dust 

150 

183 

Yoxford 

348 

1 do 

congou 

100 

184 

350 

3 i-ch 

dust 

240 

185 

Glanrhos  ... 

352 

22  do 

bro  pek 

880 

186 

354 

35  do 

or  pek 

1400 

187 

353 

16  ch 

pek  sou 

1280 

188 

358 

1 do 

fans 

100 

189 

360 

1 do 

congou 

80 

190 

362 

1 do 

dust 

125 

191 

G 

364 

1 §-eh 

pek  sou 

35 

192 

366 

1 do 

oust 

50 

193 

368 

1 ch 

congou 

78 

194 

DUE 

370 

2 do 

bro  pek 

202 

195 

372 

11  do 

pekoe 

1100 

196 

374 

1 do 

fsns 

100 

197 

376 

16  i-ch 

pek  dust 

1200 

198 

D 

37b 

4 eh 

pek  dust 

532 

199 

K M 

380 

16  do 

pek  sou 

1500 

200 

Shrub’s  Hill 

382 

42  do 

bro  pek 

4410 

201 

384 

30  do 

pekoe 

3000 

202 

386 

22  do 

bro  sou 

2200 

208 

Hakurugalla 

398 

8 ch 

bro  pek 

800 

209 

410 

15  do 

pekoe 

1350 

210 

402 

4 do 

pek  sou 

360 

211 

404 

2 do 

dust 

150 

212 

Kakiriskande 

406 

5 i-eh 

bro  pek 

2‘0 

213 

408 

6 do 

pekoe 

300 

214 

410 

11  do 

pek  sou 

544 

215 

412 

2 do 

congou 

85 

216 

414 

2 do 

bro  pek  dust  94 

217 

416 

1 do 

dust 

25 

218 

Eondura  ... 

418 

14  ch 

bro  pek 

1680 

219 

420 

15  do 

pekoe 

1500 

220 

422 

11  do 

pek  sou 

1100 

221 

424 

1 do 

1 i-ch 

bro  tea 

160 

222 

426 

1 ch 

dust 

90 

223 

G M,  in  estate 

mark 

428 

16  do 

bro  pek 

800 

224 

H L 

430 

18  do 

pekoe 

900 

227 

Liskilleen  ... 

436 

15  do 

bro  pek 

1500 

228 

438 

20  do 

pekoe 

1800 

229 

440 

10  do 

pek  sou 

900 

239 

442 

1 do 

dust 

140 

231 

Yarrow 

444 

23  i-ch 

bro  pek 

1472 

232 

446 

34  do 

pekoe 

2042 

233 

448 

2 do 

bro  pek  sou  112 

234 

Moolgama  ... 

450 

12  oh 

bro  pek 

1200 

2 35 

452 

18  do 

pekoe 

1620 

236 

454 

2 do 

dust 

300 

237 

Burnside 

456 

16  i-ch 

bro  pek 

800 

238 

458 

26  do 

pekoe 

1300 

239 

460 

4 do 

sou 

200 

240 

462 

2 do 

dust 

120 

243 

Kannngama 

468 

40  boxes  or  pek 

128 

244 

470 

13  ch 

bro  or  pek 

1365 

245 

472 

15  ch 

pek 

1500 

246 

Chalmers  ... 

474 

21  ch 

or  pek 

1470 

247 

476 

14  ch 

bro  or  pek 

1120 

248 

478 

20  ch 

pek 

1400 

249 

480 

1 ch 

pek  souch 

60 

250 

482 

1 ch 

dust 

120 

251 

484 

1 ch 

bro  mixed 

80 

252 

Elderapolla 

486 

37  i ch 

bro  pek 

1850 

253 

488 

21  ch 

pek 

1680 

254 

490 

26  ch 

pek  souch 

2080 

255 

492 

2 ch 

congou 

160 

256 

494 

1 ich 

pek  dust 

80 

267 

496 

1 ch 

pek  tannings  100 

258 

Tellisagalle 

498 

1 ch 

dust 

120 

260 

502 

l ch 

red  leaf 

87 

266 

Battawatte 

514 

22  ch 

bro  pek 

2700 

267 

516 

27  ch 

pek 

2700 

968 

518 

4 i ch 

CODgOU 

200 

269 

520 

4 do 

du9t 

320 

270 

B & D ... 

422 

3 ch 

dust 

480 

271 

Bismark  ... 

524 

4 ch 

bro  pek 

400 

272 

526 

5 ch 

pek 

500 

273 

528 

2 ch 

pek  souch 

200 

274 

530 

1 ch 

dust 

120 

275 

Anningkande 

532 

4 ch 

bro  pok 

440 

276 

534 

5 ch 

pek 

475 

277 

636 

5 ch 

pek  souch 

450 

278 

538 

2 ch 

congou 

200 

Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No. 

Mark. 

No.  Pkgs.  Description. 

lb. 

C. 

279 

540 

1 J ch 

dust 

75 

21 

280 

Ukuwella  ... 

542 

16  ch 

bro  pek 

1680 

64 

281 

544 

16  ch 

pek 

1600 

51 

282 

546 

17  ch 

pek  souoh 

1615 

283 

548 

7 ch 

congou 

700 

284 

550 

3 Jch 

dust 

225 

285 

Sutton 

552 

16  ch 

bro  pek 

1760 

89 

286 

554 

12  do 

pakoe 

1200 

77 

287 

556 

5 do 

pek  sou 

475 

52 

288 

Queensland.. 

558 

23  do 

flowery  pek  2300 

80 

289 

560 

16  do 

pekoe 

1600 

53 

290 

562 

2 do 

unas 

200 

42 

291 

564 

1 do 

pek  fans 

130 

22 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  19th  Oct 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (150,544  lb,),  whioh  sold 
as  under  : — 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip-  Weight 

No. 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

LPU 

. 570 

5 

ch 

sou 

500 

33 

2 

572 

7 

do 

dust 

700 

20 

3 

S V,  in 

estate 

mark 

. 574 

3 i-ch 

dust 

210 

20 

4 

576 

1 

cli 

bro  mix 

100 

30 

5 

W,  in  estate 

mark 

. 578 

10 

ch 

fans 

1400 

27 

6 

G 

. 580 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

49 

7 

582 

4 

do 

pek sou 

360 

31 

8 

Kahagalla  .. 

. 584 

24 

ch 

or  pek 

24C0 

72 

586 

26 

do 

pekoe 

2340 

53 

10 

588 

8 

do 

bro  sou 

720 

37 

11 

590 

1 

§-ch 

bro  mix 

50 

26 

12 

592 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

24 

13 

A-B 

. 594 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

650 

52 

14 

596 

19 

do 

pekoe 

950 

36 

15 

598 

2 

do 

sou 

90 

27 

16 

600 

3 

do 

fans 

210 

39* 

17 

602 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

150 

21 

18 

Mukeloya 

. 604 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

1560 

74 

19 

606 

11 

do 

pekoe 

575 

53 

20 

608 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

120 

37 

21 

610 

2 

do 

dust 

180 

23 

22 

Caledonia 

. 612 

11 

ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

61 

23 

614 

9 

do 

pekoe 

855 

43 

24 

616 

1 

i-ch 

bro  tea 

55 

22 

25 

Ellekande  .. 

. 618 

3 

ch 

pek  sou 

270 

39 

26 

620 

10 

do 

unas 

1000 

64 

27 

622 

10 

do 

red  leaf 

800 

25 

28 

624 

1 i-ch 

pek  dust 

63 

32 

29 

626 

2 

ch 

congou 

160 

31 

30 

Weddegodde 

628 

2 

^-ch 

bro  pek 

100 

62 

31 

630 

5 

do 

pekoe 

250 

44 

32 

632 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

250 

37 

33 

634 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

39 

34 

Bearwell 

. 636 

65 

ch 

bro  pek 

6500 

76 

35 

638 

81 

do 

pekoe 

7290 

62 

36 

640 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1300 

38 

37 

642 

9 

4-ch 

pek  sou 

450 

35 

38 

644 

5 

do 

dust" 

450 

22 

39 

Killarney  .. 

. 646 

13 

do 

bro  or  pek 

780 

85  bid 

40 

618 

15 

ch 

pekoe 

1500 

58 

41 

Ganapalla  .. 

. 650 

25 

do 

bro  pek 

2500 

75 

42 

652 

29 

do 

pekoe 

2610 

53  bid 

43 

Aigburth 

. 654 

30 

do 

bro  pek 

2700 

72 

44 

656 

32 

do 

pekoe 

2720 

53 

45 

658 

33 

do 

pek  sou 

2805 

33 

46 

660 

7 

do 

pek  fans 

840 

40 

47 

662 

5 

do 

sou 

450 

34 

48 

Castlereagh 

664 

18  i-ch 

bro  pek 

990 

77  bid 

49 

666 

22 

ch 

pekoe 

1980 

49 

50 

W A 

. 668 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

50 

51 

670 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

107 

20 

52 

Patiagama  .. 

. 672 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1320 

80 

53 

674 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1900 

55 

54 

676 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

38 

55 

678 

1 

do 

dust 

no 

21 

56 

Kelvin 

. 680 

1 

cb 

red  leaf 

90 

18 

57 

682 

1 

do 

fans 

120 

29 

58 

684 

1 

do 

congou 

90 

30 

59 

686 

1 

do 

dust 

160 

22 

60 

H & H 

. 688 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

180 

29 

61 

Harrow 

..  690 

12 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

600 

69 

62 

692 

14 

ch 

pekoe 

1400 

48 

63 

H H 

„ 694 

6 i-ch 

bro  tea 

450 

23 

64 

A 

. 696 

1 

ch 

sou 

100 

31 

65 

698 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

230 

20 

66 

7c0 

1 

do 

CODgOU 

100 

29 

c. 

33 

17 

48 

65 

46 

34 

25 

17 

22 

32 

20 

69 

60 

43 

37 

29 

21 

35 

26 

31 

51 

36 

20  bid 

18  bid 

14  bid 

21  bid 

74 

57 

38 

57 

49 

36 

18 

60 

46 

33 

24 

34 

18 

70 

50 

39 

26 

17 

61 

47  bid 

72 

51 

39 

17 

64 

50 

30 

70 

49 

22 

68 

48 

35 

22 

64 

61 

46 

66 

74 

48 

36 

21 

27 

64 

47 

37 

29 

20 

27 

17 

16 

80 

57 

33 

23 

21 

66 

52 

37 

22 

63 

50 

40 

31 


4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

Ho.  Mark 

No. 

Pkgs.  Description 

lb. 

C. 

67  C B D 

702 

7 i-ch 

dust 

455 

21 

68 

704 

2 

ch 

red  leaf 

200 

24 

69  Atherfield  . . 

706 

3 

do 

dust 

420 

18 

70 

708 

4 

do 

sou 

400 

32 

71  S 

710 

11  £-ch 

bro  pek 

605 

61 

72 

712 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

112 

37 

73 

714 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

313  withd’n 

74 

716 

15 

ch 

pek  sou 

1350 

38 

75 

718 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

32 

76  Ouvahkellie 

720 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1760 

95  bid 

77 

722 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1235 

66 

78  Telissagalla . . 

724 

1 

do 

sou 

125 

20 

79  OG 

726 

13 

do 

fans 

1300 

35 

80 

728 

6 

do 

bro  mix 

600 

35 

81 

730 

6 

do 

dust 

600 

23 

82  T B,  in 

estate 

mark 

732 

25 

do 

sou 

2125 

30 

83  Uda  radella... 

734 

66 

do 

bro  or  pek  3960 

94 

84 

736 

23 

ch 

pekoe 

2070 

70 

85 

738 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1440 

51 

86 

740 

2 4-0  h 

dust 

180 

28 

87  Deltotte 

742 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1500 

75 

88 

744 

9 

do 

pekoe 

810 

50 

89 

746 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

43 

90  Polatagama... 

748 

43  |-ch 

bro  pek 

2580 

71 

91 

750 

51 

do 

pekoe 

2650 

54 

92 

752 

34 

do 

pek  sou 

1700 

39 

93  A 

754 

1 

do 

pekoe 

50 

42 

94 

756 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

100 

18 

95  Becheiton  ... 

758 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

560 

72 

96 

760 

6 

do 

pekoe 

465 

49 

97 

762 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

560 

38 

98 

764 

2 

do 

bro  pek  sou  140 

30 

99  Ingurugalla... 

766 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

180 

34 

100 

768 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

240 

25 

104  V O 

776 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

220 

25 

106  Yataderia  ... 

778 

12 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1320 

61 

106 

780 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1320 

50 

107 

782 

12 

do 

or  pek 

1260 

44 

108 

784 

31 

do 

pekoe 

3255 

38  bid 

109 

786 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1140 

35 

110  Lunugalla  ... 

788 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

2000 

75 

Ill 

790 

11 

do 

pekoe 

990 

51 

112 

792 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

540 

40 

113 

794 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

21 

114  Shrub’s  Hill 

796 

16  i-ch 

dust 

1120 

29 

115  Ismalle 

798 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

30 

116 

800 

2 

do 

dust 

156 

21 

117  Chesterford. 

802 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1365 

76 

118 

804 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

50 

119 

806 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

39 

120  OK 

808 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

2040 

47 

121 

810 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

35 

122 

812 

9 1-ch 

pek  sou 

477 

33 

123 

814 

6 

do 

pek  fans 

443 

26 

124 

816 

14 

ch 

1 

i-ch 

bro  tea 

1300 

21 

125  H G B 

820 

2 

do 

or  pek 

100 

66 

126 

822 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

200 

53 

127 

824 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

35 

128  E X 

826 

43 

do 

bro  pek  sou  1935 

27 

129  Thornfield  .. 

828 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

1440 

78  bid 

130 

830 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

1200 

55 

131 

832 

3 

do 

pea  sou 

300 

43 

132 

834 

1 A-ch 

dust 

80 

26 

133  P 

836 

4 

ch 

16 

i-ch 

pek  dust 

1732 

19  bid 

134  L 

838 

15 

ch 

bro  mix 

1500 

23 

135 

840 

1 

do 

fans 

100 

20 

136  B 

842 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

69  bid 

137 

844 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1530 

60 

138 

846 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

38 

139 

848 

2 

do 

congou 

180 

23 

140 

850 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

190 

23 

141  P DM,  inestate 

mark 

. 852 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

39 

142  BDWi  . 

. 854 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1770 

65 

143 

856 

3 

do 

pek  dust 

450 

24 

144 

858 

3 

do 

bre  mix 

300 

29 

446  B D W G .. 

860 

13  |-ch 

bro  pek 

650 

68 

146 

862 

29 

do 

pekoe 

1450 

49 

147 

864 

2 

do 

dust 

162 

24 

151  PUCo.  Ltd 

in  estate 

mark 

Campden  Hill  872 

5 

ch 

pek  fans 

5 5 

34 

162  P 

. 874 

, 4 

f-ch 

pekoe 

220 

46 

153 

876 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

50 

35 

164 

878 

3 

ch 

pek  dust 

435 

21 

155  Craighead  .. 

880 

2 

do 

pekoe 

200 

47 

Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No. 

Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

lb. 

c. 

156 

M O 

...  882 

12  i-ch 

bro  pek 

1260 

66 

157 

884 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1615 

46 

168 

Peurhos 

...  886 

5 

do 

bro  or  pek 

298 

47 

159 

888 

37 

do 

pek  sou 

2030 

40 

160 

890 

4 

do 

sou 

319 

33 

161 

892 

S 

do 

bro  pek  fan 

419 

37 

162 

894 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

159 

24 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


( From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Sept.  30th  1892. 

Marks  and  price*  of  OEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  30th  Sept. : — 

Ex  “Orient”— Oocagalla  (MCOCo.),  It  112s;  1c  lb 
109b:  lc  106s;  lb  127*.  Leangawelle.  It  112s  6d;  4c 
110s  6d;  2c  It  106s;  It  127s.  Bagalla,  It  lb  106s;  3c 
105a  6d;  lb  109a. 

Ex  “Wanderer” — Craig  O.  It  106a  6d;  4o  109s;  7c  lb 
105s;  lc  117s;  lc  94s  6d;  1 bag  91*.  (JMK),  3o  2b  It 
80s;  lc  1 bag  50s. 

Ex  “Pakling” — Mausagalla,  lo  lb  110s  6d;  lo  It 
108s  6d;  2c  105  ; lb  108b;  1 91s;  1 bag  105s.  Maha 
Uvi,  It  Ills;  It  108s;  2c  It  107s;  2c  104s  6d;  2b  115s; 
1 93a. 

Ex  “Orient”— (DO),  It  lb  110s;  lc  It  106a  6d;  It  99s; 
lb  113s;  lo  86s;  It  82s;  lb  88«;  1 bag  68s. 

Ex  “Ohusan” — Park,  lb  107*;  3o  lb  104a  6d;  lb  112a; 
1 87*. 

Ex  “Orient” — Walton,  2c  It  113s;  2c  lb  108s  6d;  2o 
It  104s  6d;  |lc  125s. 

Ex  “Lancashire” — Gowerakelle,  lc  113a;  8 109s  6d; 
4 106a  6d:  1 129s;  1 95a;  It  99s;  lb  85s;  1 1008;  2 
bags  127a-  Niaberida,  2c  113s  6d;  2o  It  109s  6d;  5c 
106s  6d  1 129s,  2t  lc  98e;  1 bag  104s;  1 96a.  Gona- 
kelle,  lc  114e;  2o  It  1 1 0s;  lc  lb  106s  6d;  1 124s;  It  98s; 
lb  92s  6d;  1 bag  98a  6d. 

Ex  “Pakling”— Verelspatna,  2c  110s  6d;  5o  It  108s; 
lo  It  102a  6d;  It  123°;  4o  94s  63;  2 bags  104s  6d. 
Brookside,  3 casks  108s;  3 c&bks  lb  105s;  lc  It  118s  6d; 
lc  lb  98s  6d;  2 bags  104s  6d.  ST&LO,  lb  93s;  It  90s; 
lb  9fis  63 ; 3 bags  89s, 

Ex  “Lancashire” — St.  Leonards,  2c  107s;  3o  lb  105a; 
lb  114s;  lc  It  97»;  lb  It  92s  6d;  lb  101s;  1 bag  106s; 
1 90a. 

Ex  “Pakling” — Kshagalla,  It  Ills;  2o  lb  110s;  2o 
105s  6d;  lc  129s.  Amanadowa  (MCOCo.),  lo  Ills;  4 
108s  63;  lc  It  104e;  lb  125a.  Haputale,  2o  115s;  5 111* 
6d;  lc  It  Ills;  6c  106s;  lc  It  130s. 

Ex  “Orient” — (G),  12c  It  105*.  Hillside,  6o  2b  105s; 
It  116s.  Mahadow*  (MCCCo  ),  lb  114s;  lc  It  109s;  lc 
104s;  lb  127a. 


CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


( From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Sept.  30th,  1892. 

179  bags  put  up  and  withdrawn. 


CEYLON  CARDAMOM  SALES 
IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent ) 

Mincing  Lane,  Sept.  30th,  1882. 

Ex  “Orient” — Wewelmadde,  2 cases  2s;  1 Is  2d.  1 
Is  5d;  2 bags  Is  5d. 

I Ex  “Pakling”— J(OF)TM,  2 cases  Is  9d;  8 Is  lOd. 
PBM,  1 Is  3d. 

Ex  “Shanghai” — NellaOolla,  1 case  2s  2d;  4 Is  8d; 
1 Is  Id;  1 Is  5d:  1 Is.  Nagalla,  2 cases  Is  lOd;  1 la 
5d;  1 Is  43;  1 Is  Id. 


“ CEYLON  OBSERVES”  PRESS,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES 


NO.  26.] 


Colombo,  November  7, 1892. 


f Price  : — 12§  cents  each ; 3 copies' 
I,  30  cents  ; 6 copies  J rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Messrs.  Benham  & Bremner  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  19th  Oct.  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (16,655  lb.),  which  6old 
as  under  : — 

Lot  Bos  Weight 

No.  Mark.  No.  Pkgs.  Description,  lb.  c. 


1 

Arundel 

13 

25 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

1375 

70 

2 

15 

22 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

50 

3 

Cyprus 

17 

7 

cli 

sou 

630 

34 

4 

19 

6 

do 

CODgOU 

540 

27 

5 

W 0 

21 

4 

do 

pek  fans 

480 

24 

11 

M Y T,  In 
estate 
mark 

30 

1 

ch 

pek  dust 

150 

22 

12 

31 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

150 

18 

13 

Elston 

33 

27 

j-Cll 

pek  sou 

1350 

42 

J.4 

35 

2 

ch 

bro  mix 

200 

30 

15 

37 

2 

do 

dust 

260 

24 

16 

Glencorae  ... 

39 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

70 

17 

41 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1080 

55 

18 

43 

30 

do 

pek  sou 

2550 

40 

19 

45 

5 

do 

sou 

500 

34 

21 

Vallambrosa 

49 

19 

ch 

or  pek 

1710 

74 

22 

51 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

43 

-23 

P 

53 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

18 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  19th  Oct. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (56,460  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under:  — 


Lot 

No.  Mark 

Box 

No, 

, Pkgs.  Description. 

Weight 

lb. 

C. 

1 

W.  Tenny  ... 

36 

4 

§-ch 

bro  pek 

200 

60 

2 

37 

6 

do 

pekoe 

300 

47 

3 

38 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

750 

38 

4 

H,  in  estate 
mark 

39 

6 

ch 

sou 

510 

35 

6 

40 

3 

do 

dust 

420 

22 

G 

P,  in  estate 
mark  ... 

41 

16 

do 

sou 

1360 

33 

7 

42 

8 

do 

dust 

1120 

90 

8 

Coneygar 

43 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

770 

81 

9 

44 

7 

do 

pekoe 

G30 

62 

10 

45 

3 

do 

pek  eou 

285 

52 

11 

46 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

25 

12 

Allakolla 

47 

22 

i-zh 

bro  pek 

1430 

74 

13 

48 

■2't 

ch 

pekoe 

2415 

53 

14 

49 

14 

do 

pek sou 

1400 

40 

15 

50 

2 

k-ch 

dust 

150 

23 

36 

Roseneath  ... 

51 

32 

do 

bro  pek 

2U80 

66 

17 

52 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

1260 

48 

8 

53 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1470 

39 

19 

SSO 

54 

5 

do 

lei  leaf 

400 

17 

20 

South  Wana 
Rajah 

55 

21 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

1260 

89 

21 

56 

17 

ch 

pekoe 

1700 

90 

22 

57 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

47  out 

23 

B G 

58 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

114 

61 

27 

Morningside  .. 

62 

10 

do 

pekoe 

550 

45 

28 

W T 

63 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

600 

54 

29 

64 

8 

do 

pekoe 

720 

39 

-30 

65 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

9J0 

33 

31 

I N G,  In 
estate 
mark 

66 

3 

do 

pekoe 

265 

53 

32 

67 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

42 

33 

68 

1 

do 

dust 

100 

23 

34 

69 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

17 

35 

Deomark 

Hill 

70 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

90 

32 

36 

G L 

, 71 

7 

do 

congou 

595 

29 

37 

72 

5 

do 

dust 

450 

29 

38 

E H J 

73 

18 

|-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1080 

63 

29 

74 

12 

ch 

or  pek 

1080 

50 

40 

75 

9 

do 

pekoe 

810 

38 

41 

Kandekettia 

76 

8 

ch 

bro  pek 

1010 

70 

42 

77 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

50 

43 

78 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

480 

39 

44 

H S 

79 

5 

do 

sou 

450 

29 

45 

80 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

270 

22 

46 

G B 

. 81 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

120 

30 

47 

E 

. 82 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

203 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No. 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

48 

Depedeae 

83 

3 

|-ch 

bro  pek 

150 

74 

49 

84 

5 

do 

pekoe 

250 

52 

50 

85 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

44 

51 

86 

8 

do 

bro  sou 

400 

32 

52 

87 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

50 

15 

53 

88 

1 

do 

duet 

80 

21 

54 

Kuruwitta  ... 

89 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

432 

61 

55 

90 

4 

do 

pekoe 

200 

47 

56 

91 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

41 

57 

92 

15 

do 

uuas 

720 

36 

60 

F T,  in  estate 

mark 

95 

26 

ch 

pekoe 

2600 

45 

62 

8,  in  estate 

mark 

97 

10 

do 

bro  tea 

1100 

37 

63 

98 

7 

do 

dust 

630 

17 

66 

G 

1 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

180 

34 

67 

2 

7 

do 

bro  mix 

457 

17  bid 

68 

Aadneven  ... 

3 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

l'JOO 

70 

69 

4 

9 

do 

pekoe 

810 

53 

70 

5 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

270 

38 

71 

DG 

6 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

40out 

72 

H S,  in 

estate 

mark 

7 

30 

do 

bro  or  pels 

: 3000 

70 

73 

8 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

50 

74 

9 

8 

do 

pek  eou 

720 

38 

75 

ET 

10 

5 1-cli 

dust 

350 

out 

76 

A G A 

11 

1 

ch 

pek sou 

95 

33 

77 

12 

6 

do 

1 

5-ch 

pek  fans 

8f0 

24 

78 

13 

2 

ch 

dust 

220 

14 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  Sale  at  the  Chamber 
j of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  19th  Oot.  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  tea  (63,027  lb.),  which  soli  as 
under : — 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No.  Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description,  lb. 

c. 

1 

Albion 

279 

i 

ch 

bro  mix 

95 

34 

2 

280 

2 

i-ch 

dust 

170 

23 

3 

Saumarez 

281 

10 

ch 

fans 

1120 

29 

4 

283 

5 

do 

dust 

?0u 

22 

5 

Bogahawatte 

284 

12 

do 

dust 

1800 

20 

6 

Garbawn  ... 

286 

2 

do 

pekoe 

220 

28 

7 

Oodewolle  ... 

287 

7 

do 

bro  mix 

700 

34 

8 

280 

3 

do 

dust 

4 35 

20 

9 

Cabragalla  ... 

290 

4 

i-ch 

bro  or  pek  240 

67 

10 

301 

10 

do 

or  pek 

600 

58 

11 

303 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

240 

39 

12 

304 

1 

do 

congou 

50 

28 

13 

305 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

19 

14 

AllinSton  .. 

306 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

900 

65 

15 

308 

12 

ch 

or  pek 

1080 

46 

16 

310 

30 

do 

pek  sou 

2550 

34 

17 

312 

5 

do 

sou 

450 

26 

18 

313 

3 

do 

dust 

450 

24 

19 

314 

3 

do 

congou 

270 

27 

20 

BK 

315 

21 

i-ch 

dust 

1751 

23 

21 

Great  Galley.. 

317 

16 

ch 

bro  pek 

1600 

80 

319 

26 

do 

pekoe 

2600 

52 

23 

321 

6 

do 

pea  sou 

570 

39 

24 

323 

1 

§-ch 

dust 

80 

24 

25 

Ottery  and 

Stamford 

Hill 

321 

30 

do 

bro  pek 

1650 

76 

26 

326 

60 

do 

pekoe 

3000 

50 

27 

Eltoffs 

328 

47  k ch 

bro  pek 

2820 

90 

28 

330 

20 

ch 

pekoe 

1900 

68 

29 

332 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1600 

50 

30 

Tamaravelly 

334 

38 

do 

bro  pek 

3800 

70 

31 

336 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1700 

51 

32 

338 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

36 

33 

3.39 

2 

do 

dust 

250 

24 

34 

Verelapatna... 

340 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

2415 

68 

35 

342 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1870 

56 

36 

M B 

344 

2 

|-ch 

pek  dust 

176 

24 

37 

P T E 

345 

1 

ch 

pek  dust 

137 

25 

38 

Lawrence  ... 

346 

7 

do 

sou 

700 

20 

39 

Ivies 

348 

14 

$-ch 

bro  pek 

840 

68 

40 

350 

23 

ch 

pekoe 

2070 

52 

41 

11 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1275 

38 

42 

13 

4 i-ch 

dust 

280 

21 

43 

Wewesse  ... 

22 

19 

-i-ch 

pekoe 

950 

69 

49 

Lawrence  ... 

24 

8 

ch 

sou 

855 

25 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


lot 

Box 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description 

. lb. 

c. 

50  P— in  circle, 

in  estate 
mark 

26 

22  ch 

bro  pek 

2681 

45 

51 

23 

14  do 

pekoe 

1319 

37 

52  G — in  diamond 

in  estate 
mark 

30 

41  do 

bro  tea 

4098 

18 

53  K D O,  B T— 

in  diamond, 
in  estate 
ma.tk  ... 

32 

2jjpch 

bro  tea 

100 

17 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  tor  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  19th  Oct.  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (17,846  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under  : — 


XiOt 

No.  Mark. 

Box 

No.  Pkgs. 

Descrip- 

tion. 

Weight 

lb. 

c. 

9 

AG  O 

9 

4 

do 

sou  No.  1 

360 

73 

10 

10 

4 

do 

sou  No.  2 

360 

22 

11 

11 

1 

do 

congou 

90 

16 

12 

12 

7 

do 

dust 

490 

17 

13 

Ekkieoya 

13 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

2300 

67 

14 

Belugas 

15 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

23  bid 

15 

V in  estate 
mark 

16 

1 

do 

sou 

85 

26 

16 

17 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

18 

17 

Norton  .... 

18 

23 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

1265 

76 

78 

20 

41 

do 

pekoe 

2640 

51 

19 

22 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

660 

49 

20 

24 

2 

do 

( ougou 

110 

26 

21 

25 

6 

do 

dust 

360 

24 

22 

B 

26 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

98 

33 

23 

Bavenscraig... 

27 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1300 

64 

24 

29 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1080 

46 

25 

31 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

270 

32 

26 

32 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

102 

21 

30 

D M P,  in 
estate 
mark 

36 

4 

*-ch 

bro  pek 

200 

36 

31 

37 

2 

do 

pekoe 

100 

50 

32 

k— r 

38 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

451 

38 

33 

40 

7 

do 

pekoe 

350 

51 

34 

M C 

41 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

635 

48 

35 

43 

8 

do 

pekoe 

413 

56 

37 

T,  in  estate 
m»rk 

47 

15 

do 

pekoe 

752 

40 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  26th  Oct. 
!}he  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (30,942  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under : — 


lot  Box  Descrip-  Weight 


No, 

, Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

AS  C 

1 

2 

|-ch 

fans 

100 

33 

3 

2 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

50 

19 

3 

3 

4 

do 

red  leaf 

200 

26 

4 

BE  C 

4 

2 

do 

fans 

100 

36 

5 

5 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

50 

18 

6 

6 

7 

do 

red  leaf 

350 

23 

15 

Gingran  Oya 

19 

33 

ch 

pekoe 

3135 

57 

16 

21 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

45 

17 

Arie  (Travan- 

core  Tea)  ... 

23 

19 

*-ch 

pekoe 

950 

38 

19 

H D,  in  estate 

mark 

26 

10 

§-ch 

pek  sou 

500 

38 

20 

28 

4 

do 

sou 

200 

27 

21 

29 

17 

do 

dust 

1462 

23 

26 

W G,  in  estate 

mark  ... 

137 

8 

1-ch 

bro  pek 

424 

58 

27 

\39 

7 

do 

pek  eou 

329 

40 

28 

40 

1 

do 

sou 

52 

34 

29 

M F 

41 

16 

ch 

pekoe 

1120 

41 

bid 

30 

Pusstenne  ... 

43 

7 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

341 

64 

31 

45 

8 

do 

pek  No.  1 

400 

49 

32 

47 

11 

do 

pek  No.  2 

495 

43 

33 

IKY  ... 

49 

9 

ch 

liy.  or  pek 

980 

60 

lid 

34 

M O 

51 

6 

£-ch 

bro  or  pek 

383 

67 

bid 

35 

52 

4 

do 

pekoe 

215 

48 

bid 

36 

“Agra  Oya”... 

53 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

441 

48 

37 

M’  Galla 

55 

6 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

253 

57 

38 

57 

8 

ch 

pek  tou 

742 

34 

39 

Polgahakanda 

58 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

2600 

75 

40 

60 

26 

do 

pekoe 

2080 

53 

41 

62 

12 

do 

pek  tou 

960 

40 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  26th  Oct.  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  tea  (47,186  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under : — 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No 

. Mark. 

No.  Pkgs.  Description. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Tarf 

38 

7 

ch 

pek  sou 

700 

48 

2 

40 

1 

do 

du9b 

107 

21 

3 

Nahakettia  ... 

41 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

21 

4 

42 

3 

do 

sou 

270 

33 

5 

43 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

39 

6 

44 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1890 

55 

7 

46 

30 

{- ch 

bro  pek 

1500 

74 

8 

Agra  Ouvah... 

48 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

84 

9 

50 

27 

do 

petoe 

1170 

60  bid. 

10 

52 

19 

do 

pekoe  m. 

900 

48  bid 

11 

Ottery 

54 

25 

do 

pek  bro 

1375 

71  bid 

12 

56 

43 

do 

pekoe 

2150 

54  bid 

13 

58 

1 

ch 

dust 

150 

23 

14 

Callander  ... 

60 

18 

4-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1008 

81 

15 

62 

21 

do 

or  pek 

1176 

64 

16 

64 

26 

do 

pekoe 

1456 

56 

17 

66 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1120 

47 

18 

A T,  iu  estate 

mark 

68 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

75 

19 

70 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1080 

53 

20 

72 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1060 

37 

21 

W A 

74 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

2681 

51 

22 

Peacock  Hill 

76 

3 

4-ch 

pek  fans 

210 

21 

23 

77 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

90 

23 

24 

Glentilt 

78 

48 

do 

bro  pek 

2880 

83 

25 

80 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

1200 

60  bid 

26 

82 

18 

do 

pek  No.  2 

1800 

52 

27 

Galkandewatte  84 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

2200 

71  bid 

28 

86 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1890 

54  bid 

29 

88 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

44 

30 

G K W 

90 

2 

5~ch 

dust 

160 

28 

31 

Bowkill 

101 

21 

ch 

bro  pek 

2520 

64 

32 

103 

16 

ho 

pek  sou 

1600 

44 

83 

105 

4 

do 

sou 

40* 

35 

34 

N B 

107 

6 

do 

bro  mix 

838 

41 

35 

110 

5 

do 

bro  pek  dust  890 

25 

36 

Overton 

112 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

SOO 

84  bid 

97 

114 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

55  bid 

Oi 

O Q 

116 

2 £-oh 

dust 

140 

20 

OO 

Fernlands  ... 

117 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

85 

21 

39 

118 

1 

do 

congou 

80 

35 

40 

119 

2 i-ch 

pek  dust 

150 

22 

41 

Acrawatte  ... 

120 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1320 

82 

42 

122 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1140 

62 

43 

124 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

46 

45 

126 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

140 

33 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  26th  Oct. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (55,882^  lb.),  which  sold 


as  under  : — 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No 

. Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description 

. lb. 

c. 

1 

H 

14 

2 4-cli 

pekoe 

92 

44 

2 

15 

2 

do 

sou 

100 

30 

3 

H H 

16 

2 

ch 

unas 

200 

38 

4 

17 

1 i-ch 

pek  sou 

40 

35 

5 

18 

1 

ch 

pekoe 

07 

35 

6 

A A 

19 

11  i-ch 

bro  pek 

550 

56 

7 

20 

9 

do 

pekoe 

388 

37 

8 

£1 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

155 

27  bid 

10 

C A,  in  estate 

mark 

23 

46 

|-ch 

pek  eou 

2576 

42 

11 

24 

15 

do 

bro  mix 

975 

35 

12 

25 

4 

do 

red  leaf 

224 

32 

13 

26 

8 

do 

pek  dust 

624 

21  bid 

14 

27 

4 

do 

dust 

376 

17  bid 

15 

KPW 

28 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

990 

71 

16 

29 

25 

ch 

pekoe 

2250 

56 

17 

30 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

990 

39 

18 

31 

2 

§-ch 

pek  fans 

140 

22 

19 

32 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

45 

20 

20 

M,  in  estate 

mark 

, 33 

4 

do 

unas 

182 

37 

21 

Y 

34 

1 

ch 

pekee 

100 

36 

25 

Coneygar  ... 

38 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

770 

83  bid 

26 

39 

7 

do 

pekoe 

630 

63  bid 

97 

HHE 

44 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

32 

28 

45 

1 

§-eh 

dust 

64 

19  bid 

29 

Fermoyle  ... 

46 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

815 

80 

30 

. 47 

16 

do 

pekoe | 

870 

57 

31 

48 

11 

do 

pek  No.  2 

655 

55 

32 

49 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

605 

48 

33 

50 

6 

do 

sou 

300 

43 

34 

51 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

21  bid 
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Lot 

No.  Mark. 


Box 

No.  Pkgs. 


35  Kooroolcogalla  52 


36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 


Raxawa,  Pan- 
wila 

8,  in  estate 
mark 
Glassel 


Gallawatte 


63 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

40 

41 

42 

43 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 


13  ch 
7 do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


G P K,  in  estate 


1 4-cli 
17  t-ch 
48  do 
35  ch 
23  do 
21  §-eh 
19  do 

2 do 
2 do 
2 do 
1 do 


Descrip-  Weight 
tion.  lb.  c. 

bro  pek  13i)0  63 

pekoe  685  54 

pekjaou  555  41 

bro  pek  340  54 

pek  sou  320  42 

bro  mix  120  25 

duet  140  19 

unas  43§  38 

or  pek  850  55 

bro  pek  2840  68 

pekoe  3150  54 

pek  sou  2070  41 

bro  pek  1050  54 

pekoe  950  42 

pek  sou  100  37 

dust  100  18  bid 

red  leaf  100  20 

bro  mix  50  25 


mark 

. 66 

12 

ch 

1 

§-eh 

sou 

54 

67 

2 

ch 

1 

=-ch 

dust 

55 

DC 

. 68 

4 

ch 

bro  pek 

56 

69 

5 

do 

sou 

57 

70 

1 

do 

1 

§-ch 

fans 

58 

71 

12 

do 

red  leaf  (B) 

59 

72 

5 

ch 

dust  (B) 

60 

Abbotsford  .. 

. 73 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

61 

74 

20 

do 

pekoe 

62 

76 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

63 

MU 

. 76 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

64 

77 

11 

do 

bro  mix 

65 

78 

2 

do 

faDS 

66 

Knutsford  .. 

. 79 

3 

§-ch 

bro  or  pek 

67 

80 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

68 

81 

14 

do 

pekoe 

69 

82 

1 

do 

pek  s du 

70 

83 

1 

do 

unas 

71 

84 

1 

do 

fans 

72 

85 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

73 

A F G 

..  86 

17 

ch 

pekoe 

74 

F A 

..  87 

1 

do 

fans 

75 

SC  A 

..  88 

9 

§-ch 

pek  dust 

76 

K W 

..  89 

13 

ch 

pekoe 

77 

90 

18 

do 

1 

£-ch 

pek  sou 

78 

91 

18 

ch 

32 

£-ch 

bro  mix 

1188 

310 

420 

500 

205 

564 

800 

2730 

2000 

900 

200 

1100 

300 

189 

211 

769 

46 

46 

72 

41 

1615 

105 

801 

1300 

1856 

3400 


31 

17  bid 
60 

25  bid 

25 

21 

18  bid 
73 

58 

44 
27 
20 
22 
67 
57 

45 
30 

26 
25 
24 
44 
24 

19  bid 

38 

32 

20 


Lot 

Box 

Desorip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

0. 

31  Aoningkande 

66 

7 i-cli 

bro  pek 

770 

71 

32 

68 

7 

do 

pekoe 

665 

52 

33 

70 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

810 

42 

24 

72 

2 

do 

congou 

200 

32 

35 

B&D 

74 

4 

do 

rod  leaf 

429 

22 

36 

W’eoya 

76 

36 

-ch 

bro  pek 

2340 

72 

37 

78 

46 

do 

pekoe 

2530 

57 

38 

80 

27 

do 

pek  sou 

1485 

42 

39 

82 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1045 

43 

40 

84 

45 

do 

sou 

2475 

39 

41 

86 

2 

do 

bro  pek  fs 

120 

39 

42 

W L M ... 

88 

2 1-ch 

dust 

160 

25 

43 

West  Hapu- 
tale 

90 

10 

do 

congou 

500 

40 

44 

M C C Co.,  in 
estate  mark 

92 

2 

ch 

fans 

200 

30 

45 

94 

1 

do 

SOU 

100 

34 

46 

96 

1 

do 

dust 

100 

19 

47 

C, in  estate 

mark 

98 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1500 

14 

48 

100 

14 

do 

pek 

1260 

66 

49 

102 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

990 

39 

50 

104 

1 

do 

dust 

100 

20 

51 

106 

1 

do 

pek  faus 

100 

31 

52 

U P Co.,  Ltt., 

Goorookoya, 

in  estate  mark  108 

11 

A-ch 

EOU 

550 

39 

53 

Lankapura 

M 

110 

29 

|-ch 

br*  pek 

159g 

76 

54 

112 

85 

ch 

pekoe 

9350 

54 

55 

114 

39 

do 

bro  sou 

3900 

40 

56 

116 

5 

do 

bro  pek  fan  GUO 

64 

57 

118 

6 A-ch 

fannings 

450 

31 

58 

120 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

22 

59 

Aberdeen, 

in  estate 
mark 

122 

7 

do 

dust 

350 

53 

60 

A D 

124 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

180 

25 

61 

O G A,  in 

estate  mark 

126 

24 

ch 

bro  pek 

2400 

62 

128 

34 

do 

pekoe 

3060 

48 

63 

130 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

23 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  26th  Oct. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (138,592  lb.),  which  sold 


as  u 

Lot 

uuer  . — 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

l V 
80 

J-J  CUtfclJjrtLLlC*,  » • 

164 

A 

1 

uu 

do 

juuuiuga 

congou 

liU 

90 

oo 

31 

No. 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkss. 

tion. 

lb. 

c* 

81 

166 

1 

do 

dust 

120 

26 

85 

Deanstone  ... 

174 

43 

do 

or  pek 

1935 

63 

1 

G 

6 

4 

ch 

red  leaf 

360 

21 

86 

176 

57 

do 

pekoe 

2280 

48 

2 

Avoca 

8 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

1000 

77  bid 

87 

178 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

360 

33 

3 

10 

9 

do 

pekoe 

810 

57 

88 

180 

7 

do 

dust 

490 

21 

4 

12 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

540 

40 

89 

Middleton  ... 

182 

62  £-ch 

bro  pek 

1560 

82 

5 

Galkadua  ... 

14 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

800 

70 

90 

184 

12 

ch 

pe«oe 

1200 

60 

6 

16 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

51 

91 

186 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1425 

53 

7 

18 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1300 

39 

92 

Bismark 

188 

8 

do 

8 

Palmerston.. 

20 

9 

§-ch 

oro  pek 

585 

87 

1 

|-ch 

bro  pek 

850 

66 

9 

22 

10 

ch 

pekoe 

1000 

56  bid 

93 

190 

10 

ch 

pekoe 

1000 

57 

10 

24 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

475 

44 

94 

192 

5 

do 

pekisou 

500 

43 

11 

26 

4£ 

ch 

dust 

340 

25 

95 

Bearwell  .. 

194 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1300 

76 

12 

Court  Lodge 

28 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

1064 

89  bid 

96 

196 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

56 

13 

30 

11 

do 

pekoe 

539 

71 

97 

198 

13 

§-ch 

pek  sou 

650 

42 

14 

32 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

460 

£8 

98 

Badelia 

200 

21 

ch 

bro  pek 

2100 

79 

15 

BE 

34 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

80 

24 

99 

202 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

56 

16 

Sembawatte 

36 

20 

ch 

bro  pek 

2000 

77 

100 

204 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1170 

43 

17 

58 

22 

do 

pekoe 

2090 

51 

101 

Ferndale  .. 

206 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

1100 

65 

18 

40 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

41 

102 

208 

26 

do 

pekoe 

2600 

54 

19 

Waitalawa.. 

42 

11 

£-ch  bro  pek 

550 

79 

103 

210 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

37 

20 

44 

16 

do 

pekoe 

800 

55 

104 

212 

3 

do 

bro  dust 

300 

26 

21 

46 

1 

do 

dust 

65 

22 

105 

Wewesse  .. 

, 214 

33 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

1650 

80 

22 

c c c 

48 

6 

ch 

pekoe 

540 

46 

106 

216 

24 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

58 

23 

Hayilland  .. 

50 

73 

i-ch 

bro pek 

4015 

76 

107 

218 

31 

do 

pek  sou 

1550 

46 

24 

52 

69 

do 

pekoe 

3450 

53 

108 

Hunugalla .. 

220 

2 

ch 

bro  pek 

945 

62 

25 

54 

65 

do 

pek  sou 

2925 

41 

109 

222 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

47 

26 

56 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

50 

23 

110 

224 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1390 

38 

27 

58 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

18 

111 

B T N 

226 

1 i-ch 

sou  r 

57 

37 

28 

WAT 

60 

4 

ch 

or  pek 

400 

73 

112 

228 

1 

do 

dust 

90 

20 

29 

62 

9 

do 

pekoe 

855 

49 

113 

Duckwari  .. 

230 

1 

ch 

oust 

'150 

22 

64 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

190 

39 

114 

232 

2 

do 

fans 

270 

31 

Gt  Calsay 

65 

66 

67  B M 

68  Alnoor 

69 

70 

71  MAP 

72 

73 

74 

75  Kirrimettia 

76 

77  Castlereagh 

78 


132  27  do 
134  27  do 
136  14  do 
138  43  i-ch 
140  40  do 
142  28  do 
144  24  do 
146  4 ch 

148  11  do 
150  4 do 

152  1 do 

1 54  3 do 

156  2 do 

158  18  J-cli 
160  22  Ch 


bro  pek 
or  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
congou 
red  leaf 
bro  mix 
dust 

bro  or  pek 
pekoo 


2700 

2430 

liGO 

2150 

2000 

1400 

1100 

392 

1001 

400 

70 

312 

298 

1008 

1980 


78 

68  bid 

44 

39 

65 

56 

41 

74 

52 

37 
21 

38 
22 
82 

55  bid 


4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No. 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description,  lb- 

C, 

115 

G C,  in  es- 

tate mark .., 

, 234 

3 

^-ch 

bro  mix 

321 

64 

116 

236 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

300 

44 

117 

Belgravia  .., 

. 238 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

-.1230 

76 

118 

240 

8 

do 

pekoe 

785 

67 

119 

212 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

665 

48 

120 

241 

1 

do 

congou 

85 

34 

121 

G T^W 

. 216 

1 

£-ch 

bro  mix 

50 

40 

122 

218 

2 

do 

dust 

180 

22 

123 

BDW.P  ... 

, 250 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

100 

21 

121 

252 

2 

§-ch 

dust 

174 

21 

125 

W L G 

, 254 

4 

ch 

sou 

360 

35 

126 

256 

1 

do 

congou 

100 

35 

127 

A B 

. 253 

46 

do 

pekoe 

4140 

45 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  Bale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Comrueroe  Sale-room  on  the  2nd  Nov.  the  under- 
mentioned lota  of  Tea  (56,564  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under  : — 


Lot 

No. 

Mark. 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Descrip- 

tion. 

Weight 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Orange  Field, 
M V NR  .. 

127 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

300 

64 

2 

128 

10 

do 

pekoe 

800 

46  bid 

3 

130 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

510 

36 

4 

132 

1 

do 

sou 

100 

27 

5 

133 

1 

do 

bro  pek  fan  105 

30 

6 

134 

1 

do 

unas 

70 

34 

7 

135 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

180 

out 

8 

TEN 

136 

i 

do 

dusC 

135 

23 

9 

Tamaravelly 

137 

48 

do 

bro  pek 

4800 

68 

10 

139 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1900 

48 

11 

141 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

37 

12 

C-L 

142 

9 

k- ch 

pekoe 

383 

40 

13 

144 

43 

do 

pek  sou 

2150 

39  bid 

14 

C T,  in  estate 
mark 

143 

45 

do 

pek  sou 

2475 

41 

15 

Anchor,  in 
estate 
mark 

118 

17 

ch 

bro  pek 

1870 

75  bid 

16 

150 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1615 

58 

17 

Oodewelle  .. 

152 

7 

do 

bro  mix 

700 

40 

18 

154 

6 

do 

dust 

870  withd’n. 

19 

Talagalla 

156 

28 

do 

bro  pek 

2800 

63  bid 

20 

158 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

232 

38 

21 

159 

1 

do 

congou 

10) 

28 

22 

160 

2 

do 

dost 

320 

2L 

23 

Mocha 

161 

25 

do 

bro  pek 

2750 

82  bid 

24 

163 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2500 

63  bid 

25 

165 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1140 

52  bid 

26 

Ottery  and 
Stamford 
Hill 

167 

18 

|-ch 

bro  pek 

990 

72 

27 

169 

31 

do 

pekoe 

1550 

50  bid 

28 

G B 

171 

17 

ch 

pek  sou 

1530 

47 

29 

Yapame 

173 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1500 

78 

30 

175 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

59  bid 

31 

177 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

48 

32 

179 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

24 

33 

Skawlands  . . 

180 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

2070 

75 

34 

182 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1650 

56  bid 

35 

184 

J 6 

do 

pek  sou 

1600 

46 

36 

186 

5 

do 

dust 

400 

23 

37 

187 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

22 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Oct.  7th  1892. 

Marks  and  pries  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  7th  Oct.: — 

Ex  "Oopack” — Rappahannock,  lb  103s  6d;  lo  105s; 
1 103s;  lb  110s;  1 89s. 

Ex  “Orion” — Yerelapatna,  It  107s;  3c  106s;  1c  It 
104s  6d;  It  113s;  lc  lb  94b;  1 bag  104s.  Liddesdale, 
2c  108s  6d;  2c  lb  105s  6J;  It  129s;  lc  98a  61;  1 bag 
104s  6d;  1 95s. 

Ex  “Orestes” — Ouvah  JB,  It  110s;  7o  108s;  lc  lb 
103s  6d;  lo  119s;  1 96-;  3 bags  107s. 

Ex  “Orion” — Wiharagalla,  lo  115n;  2 113s;  3 110a 
6d;  It  104s;  lc  lb  96s  6d;  lb  80s;  lc  82s;  lb  75s;  2 bags 
95s.  Niabedda,  2c  lb  UOs  7o  106b;  lc  131s;  lc  It  99s; 
It  91s;  lb  91s;  1 97s;  2 bags  106s. 


Ex  “OreBtes”—  Delmar  (OBEC),  2o  It  108s  6d;  5 
108s;  6 105s  6d;  lc  lb  118s  6d;  lc  It  99a  6d; 
bag)105s. 

Ex  ‘Glengyle”— North  Matale,  lb  100s;  2 bigs  95>. 
DS,  lb  98s;  1 80s.  North  Matale,  24  bags  98s;  5 84?- 
1 54s.  SD,  3 bags  77s  6d;  2 83s. 

Ex  “Lancashire”— Ouv  ab  AG,  lc  lb  79s  6d. 

Ex  “Nubia” — (DWP),  lc  78s. 


Marks  and  Frices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  14th  Oct. : — 

Ex  “City  of  Oxford”— Park,  3 caska  104s;  lb  112s 
l 96s. 

Dx  “Glenfruin” — St.  Leonards,  lc  lb  105s  6d;  4c  lb 
103s  6d;  lc  109s;  lc  It  96<  6J;  2b  lc  70s  GJ;  1 bag  102s; 
1 96s.  Morar,  lc  It  Ills  6d;  lb  106s;  1 125s;  1 95s’ 
6d;  1 70s. 

Ex  “Legislator”— Sarnia,  3a  114s  Od;  2o  It  109s;  1 
104s;  1 1259;  lo  100s  lb  106s;  2 84s  6d. 

Ex  “Orizaba” — Gampaha,  lb  116s;|4c  lb  113s;  6c  110s 
6d;  4 105s;  lc  It  125s;  2cl00s;l  bag  93a. 

fix  “Oroya”— Balmoral,  lo  lb  114s;  2c  lb  Ills;  lc 
104s  6d;  1 124s;  1 95s. 

Ex  “Orient” — Battawatte,  lb  110s;  2c  lb  Ills;  1 bag 
116s;  2c  104s;  1 102s;  1 114s;  It  95s. 

Ex  “Glenfruin” — Kirklees,  lb  108s;  It  104a  Gd;  lb 
0b9s;  1 bag  94s.  Gampaha,  lb  110s;  lc  107s;  1 104s; 
10  119.-;  1 93s;  1 95s;  1 bag  99s.  Roehampton,  lc  It 
18s  6d;  lc  It  104s;  lb  114s;  1 93.-;  1 105s;  lc  lb  91a;  lc 
95s.  Beauvais,  2b  82s.  (G)2,  10c  lb  105s;  2 baxs  104a 

6d;  23  bags  93s 

Ex  “Ormuz” — Elamane,  2c  114s;  3 109s  6d;  lc  It 
102 e;  It  1179;  1 96s;  1 bag  104s. 

Ex  “Khedive” — Dukeufield,  lb  106s;  3c  It  105s;  lb 
109s;  1 96s;  1 bag  104s. 

Ex  “Glengyle” — Ouvah,  2o  It  114s;  5c  109s;  3c  lb 
109s  6d;  lo  102s;  1 121s;  1 97s;  3 bags  97s. 

Ex  “Glenfruin” — Pittarat  Malle,  It  108s  6d;  4c  107s 
6d;  2c  lb  103s  6d;  lc  106b;  1 96s;  2 bags  105s. 


CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Oct.  7th,  1892. 

Ex  “Pakling” — Kumaradola,  16  bags  100s;  9 88s  6d 
2 91s;  3 47s.  SD,  2 bags  86b;  2 66s;  1 42s.  PBM  SD, 
23  bags  51s. 


CEYLON  CARDAMOM  SALES 
IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent ) 

Mincing  Lane,  Oct.  14th,  1892. 

Ex  “Orestes” — Dryburgh,  2 Is  8d;  2 Is  2d;  2 Is  Id; 
1 Is  3d;  1 10Jd.  Peree,  7 Is  8d;  2 la  2d.  (KA),  12 
Is  7d;  1 2s  5u;  8 Is  7d;  3 Is  8d;  5 Is  2d;  3 Is.  Castle- 
reagh,  1 Is  9d.  Maynetrees,  2 la  5d;  1 la  4d. 

Ex  “Glengyle”— Gavatenne,  9 Is  3d;  4 Is  Id;  1 
Is  3s. 

Ex  “Oroya” — Galaha,  4 Is  41;  1 3s  4d;  1 2s  4d;  2 
Is  lid.  Oattanganga,  lc  3s  3d;  1 2s  5d;  1 Is  7d;  1 
Is  3d. 

Ex  “Oopack” — Loonoogalla,  3 Is  2d;  4 Is  3d. 

Ex  “Wanderer" — Old  Madegama,  1 Is  6d;  1 6s  4d; 
1 Is  3d;  1 Is  5d.  Kurn,  3 Is  6d. 

Ex  “Kaisow” — Maynetrees,  2 2s  Id;  4 2s;  2 2s  2d; 
21s  2d;  2 Is  3d;  4 Is  7d;  4 Is  8d. 

Ex  “AsBaye” — Tyrells,  7 Is  9d.  Maynetrees,  8 Is  3d. 
Ex  “Olan  Stuart” — Medagalla,  4 Is  2d. 


CEYLON  OBSERVE*  ’’  PRESS,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES 


NO.  27.] 


Colombo,  November  15,  1892. 


f Price  : — 12J  cents  each  ; 3 copies 
1 30  cents  ; 6 copies  J rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Messrs.  Benham  & Bremneb  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  ot  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  2ad  Nov.  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (4,120  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under  : — 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No.  Mark 

No.  Pkgs. 

Description. 

lb. 

c. 

1 Panuapitya.. 

. 20 

16 

I-ch 

or  pek 

soo 

48  bid 

2 

22 

2 

do 

congou 

100 

33 

3 

24 

1 

do 

dust 

50 

out 

4 Oolopane 

. 25 

3 

do 

dust 

210 

23 

5 

27 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

90 

18 

6 Elston  - .. 

. 28 

44 

do 

pek  sou 

2200 

43 

7 

30 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

200 

23 

8 Anamallai  . . 

. 32 

1 

ch 

pekoe  No.  1 

100 

35  bid 

9 

34 

2 

do 

or  pek 

200 

53 

10 

36 

2 

k-ch 

dust 

170 

23 

11  E 

. 33 

1 

do 

1 

ch 

bro  pek 

159 

£9 

12 

40 

1 

do 

dust 

153 

24 

13 

41 

1 

5-ch 

pek  fans 

42 

26 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  2nd  Nov. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (67,373  lb.),  which 


sold  as  under  : — 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

C. 

1 

Nabalma 

l 

8 

ao 

congou 

800 

35 

2 

2 

8 

do 

dust 

6i  0 

33 

3 

D 

3 

3 

ch 

dust 

450 

23 

4 

P H M,  in 

estate 

mark 

4 

2 

do 

fans 

200 

26 

5 

5 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

270 

32 

6 

6 

7 

do 

pekoe 

630 

45 

7 

8 

6 

do 

bro  pak 

600 

58 

8 

Keenagaha  Ella  10 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1650 

73 

9 

12 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

56 

10 

14 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1900 

50 

11 

16 

1 

do 

sou 

100 

32 

12 

17 

1 

do 

or  pek  fans 

130 

33 

18 

Hardenhuish 

26 

6 

ch 

dust 

720 

20 

19 

25 

10 

do 

pekce 

670 

43 

20 

Nahalma 

29 

108 

box 

pekce 

2160 

50 

21 

M F 

31 

16 

ch 

pekoe 

1120 

withd’n 

22 

EKY 

33 

9 

do 

flowery  or 

pek 

983 

62  bid 

23 

Pambagama. . 

35 

6 

do 

congou 

540 

31 

24 

36 

4 

do 

dust 

360 

20 

25 

M,  in  estate 

mark 

33 

5 

do 

4 

£-ch 

bro  tea 

865 

21 

26 

D,  in  estate 

mark 

39 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

1038 

54 

27 

H 

41 

2 

do 

pekoe 

195 

40 

28 

Sumana 

42 

2 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

120 

64 

29 

43 

4 

do 

or  pek 

200 

50 

30 

41 

3 

do 

pekoe 

135 

36 

31 

45 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

40 

37 

32 

Sapitiyagoda, 

Invoice 

No.  6 

46 

20 

box 

bro  or  pek 

400 

P4 

33 

43 

23 

ch 

bro  pek 

2300 

72  bid 

34 

50 

22 

do 

pekoe 

2200 

56 

35 

Sapitiyagoda, 

invoice 

No.  7 

52 

36 

do 

bro  pek 

3600 

71  bid 

36 

54 

31 

do 

pekoe 

3100 

55 

37 

56 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

13 '0 

withd’n. 

38 

Myraganga  . . 

68 

48 

do 

bro  pek 

4600 

72  bid 

39 

60 

30 

do 

pekue 

2700 

56 

40 

62 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1360 

43 

41 

Y D,  in  estate 

mark 

64 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

1084 

45 

42 

66 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1283 

37 

43 

Willesden  ... 

68 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

757 

52 

44 

70 

5 

do 

pekoe 

364 

35  bid 

45 

M G H K ... 

71 

18 

f-ch 

bro  or  pek 

990 

80 

46 

73 

43 

oh 

bro  pek 

5552 

52  bid 

47 

75 

41 

do 

pekoe 

3765 

44  bid 

55 

Bogahagoda- 

wavte 

87 

10 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

700 

67 

56 

89 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

510 

30 

Lot  Box  Weight 

No.  Mark  No.  Pkgs.  Description,  lb.  c. 


57  Agrakande  .. 

. 91 

4 

ch 

sou 

400 

25 

58 

92 

3 

do 

pek  dust 

450 

22 

59 

93 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

19 

Messrs.  Somebville  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  2nd  Nov. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (35,565  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under: — 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No. 

. Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description,  lb. 

C. 

l 

MAH 

96 

4 

ca 

congou 

400 

30  bid 

2 

97 

1 

do 

fans 

90 

28 

3 

Iugeriya 

98 

5 ^-ch 

bro  pek 

275 

65 

4 

99 

10 

do 

pekoe 

500 

49 

5 

100 

13 

do 

pek  3ou 

624 

40 

6 

1 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

121 

35 

7 

2 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

220 

32 

8 

3 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

72 

23 

9 

D Y K 

4 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

810 

64  bid 

10 

5 

14 

do 

pekoe 

840 

45  bid 

11 

6 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

120 

39 

12 

7 

1 

oh 

dust 

100 

22 

13 

J C D S 

S 

19 

§-ch 

bro  pek 

950 

69 

14 

9 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

1200 

53 

15 

10 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

48 

16 

A L,  in 

estate 

mark  ... 

11 

18 

s-ch 

bro  pek 

900 

69 

17 

12 

9 

ch 

pekoe 

810 

40 

18 

G 

13 

3 hf-ch 

pek sou 

156 

30  bid 

19 

Morningside.. 

14 

1 

£-ch 

bro  tea 

55 

20  bid 

20 

Koseneath  ... 

15 

27 

do 

bro  pek 

1755 

67 

21 

Pittawella  ... 

16 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

846 

69 

22 

17 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1008 

56  bid 

23 

18 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

954 

46 

24 

P 

21 

11 

ch 

bro  pek 

1177 

50 

25 

22 

21 

5-ch 

pekce 

1050 

40 

26 

23 

8 

do 

sou 

394 

24 

27 

24 

2 

ch 

pek  dust 

294 

24 

28 

25 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

25 

29 

Knutsford  . . 

26 

3 i-ch 

bro  or  pek 

145 

72 

30 

27 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

93 

49 

31 

28 

5 

do 

pekoe 

252 

42 

32 

29 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

33 

26 

33 

30 

2 

do 

unas 

104 

35 

34 

31 

1 

do 

faus 

50 

27 

35 

H 

32 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

258 

5)  bid 

36 

33 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1170 

34  bid 

37 

Depedene  ... 

34 

3 

vj-ch 

bro  pek 

150 

74 

33 

35 

8 

do 

pekoe 

400 

57 

39 

36 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

41 

40 

Hatdowa 

37 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

330 

61 

41 

38 

2 

do 

pekoe 

200 

47 

42 

39 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

475 

38  bid 

43 

40 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

20 

44 

41 

5 

do 

unas 

650 

31 

45 

42 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

100 

30  bid 

46 

D 

43 

11 

do 

bro  sou 

990 

28  bid 

47 

S S 

44 

14 

£-ch 

sou 

710 

28  bid 

48 

45 

2 

ch 

1 

5-ch 

red  leaf 

220 

18  bid 

•39 

Hagalla 

46 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

1150 

72 

60 

47 

8 

ch 

pekoe 

784 

52 

51 

48 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

294 

40 

52 

49 

1 

i-cli 

dust 

75 

21 

53 

E1C 

50 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

200 

61  bid 

54 

51 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1000 

52 

55 

52 

11 

do 

do  No.  2 

550 

46 

56 

63 

10 

do 

pen  sou 

500 

41 

57 

54 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

23 

58 

55 

1 

do 

congou 

60 

20 

59 

R E L,  in 

estate 

mark 

56 

1 

ch 

bro  pek 

83 

49  bid 

60 

57 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

108  -withd’n 

61 

A 

58 

1 i-ch 

congou 

61 

24  bid 

64 

Wavenna  ... 

61 

1 

do 

unas 

77 

40  bid 

65 

P G, in  estate 

mark 

62 

30 

do 

bro  pek 

3000 

73 

66 

63 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1260 

51 

67 

C G P 

64 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

150 

45 

68 

65 

2 

do 

pekoe 

200 

35 

69 

66 

6 

do 

fans 

510 

20  bid 

e7 

2 

do 

dust 

205 

13  bid 

70 

68 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

140 

11  bid 

2 
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Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  2nd  Nov- 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (152,342  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under  : — 


Lot 

No.  Mark. 

Box  Descrip-  Weight 

No.  Pkgs.  tion.  lb. 

S 

1 Eliiudale  ... 

284  17  2-ch 

bro  mix 

850 

2 

286  17  do 

duat 

850 

23 

3 G 

288  6 ch 

bro  pek 

600 

',f 

4 

290  5 do 

pek  sou 

450 

37 

5 

292  2 do 

dust 

280 

22 

6 Dunbar  .. 

294  28  do 

bro  pek 

2800 

7 6 bid 

7 

296  34  do 

pekoe 

3060 

56 

8 Beddagama  . . 

298  9 do 

bro  pek 

945 

70  bid 

9 

300  7 do 

pekoe 

630 

60  bid 

10 

302  5 do 

pek  sou 

450 

41 

11  Columbia  ... 

304  25  §-ch 

bro  pek 

1500 

82 

12 

306  15  do 

pekoe 

750 

65 

13 

308  1 do 

pek  sou 

50 

11 

310  2 do 

pek  dust 

140 

f* 

15  Traquair 

312  7 do 

bro  pek 

356 

54 

16 

314  10  do 

pekoe 

603 

40 

17 

316  6 do 

pek  sou 

298 

29 

18  Yellangowry 

318  2G  £-ch 

brop  ek 

1456 

62 

19 

320  33  do 

pcsoe 

1650 

46 

20 

322  20  do 

pek  sou 

900 

39 

21  Walahandua... 

324  8 J-ch 

bro  pek 

440 

72 

22 

326  15  do 

pekoe 

825 

52 

23 

328  16  do 

pek  sou 

960 

40 

24  S P A { ... 

25 

330  4 do 

bro  pek 

260 

66 

332  9 ilo 

unas 

540 

52 

26 

334  4 do 

red  leaf 

220 

26 

27 

336  2 ch 

dust 

180 

26 

29  Galdola 

338  2 |-ch 

or  pek 

100 

66 

28 

340  1 do 

bro  pek 

68 

67 

30 

342  3 do 

pekoe 

165 

50 

31 

344  7 do 

pek  sou 

420 

41 

32 

346  4 box 

red  leaf 

48 

29 

33  F F,  in 
estate 

mark 

348  1 i-ch 

bro  pek 

54 

58 

34 

350  2 do 

pekoe 

92 

40 

35 

352  1 do 

pek  son 

40 

27 

36 

354  1 do 

dust 

30 

20 

37  G.  in  estate 

mark 

356  3 ch 

fans 

351 

20 

38  K,  in  estate 

mark 

358  5 do 

dust 

691 

17 

39  St.  Catherine 

360  6 do 

bro  pek 

640 

60 

40 

362  6 do 

pekoe 

510 

50 

11 

364  6 do 

pek  60  u 

540 

42 

42 

366  2 do 

pek  fans 

200 

26 

43  B 

368  3 |-ch 

bro  tea 

180 

c9 

44  Bramley 

370  11  do 

red  leaf 

616 

31 

45  Pedro 

372  9 ch 

bro  pek 

810  Rl-27 

46 

374  13  do 

pekoe 

975 

95 

47 

376  6 J-ch 

pek  sou 

390 

75 

48  Dunkeld 

378  17  ch 

bro  pek 

1870 

80 

49 

380  35  i-ch 

or  pek 

1750 

66 

50 

382  13  ch 

pekoe 

1170 

56 

51 

384  2 |-ch 

pek  fans 

180 

23 

52  Langdale  .. 

386  38  ch 

bro  pek 

3800 

72 

53 

388  22  do 

pekoe 

1980 

55 

54 

390  15  do 

pek  sou 

1350 

43 

55 

392  3 do 

dust 

390 

26 

56  Bo-pat 

. 394  20  do 

bro  pek 

2000 

75 

57 

396  12  do 

pekoe 

1200 

53 

58 

398  9 do 

pek  sou 

900 

46 

59 

400  4 i-ch 

dust 

360 

26 

60  Pati  Kaiah  . 

..  402  6 ch 

bro  pek 

600 

61 

61 

404  5 do 

pekoe 

500 

47 

62  Monrovia 

. 406  10  i-ch 

bro  pek 

500 

62 

63 

408  13  ch 

pekoe 

1300 

40 

64 

410  7 do 

pek  sou 

700 

35 

65 

412  1.  do 

bro  mix 

100 

22 

66 

414  1 do 

pek  dust 

130 

23 

67  EK 

..  416  2 i-ch 

bro  pek 

100 

53 

68 

418  2 ch 

pekoe 

200 

39 

69 

420  1 do 

pek  sou 

100 

31 

70  Kalbudai 

..  422  33  do 

pek  sou 

3260 

27  bid 

71  N M.  in 
estate 

mark 

. 0 *24  1 do 

bro  mix 

112 

23 

72 

426  1 do 

dust 

140 

29 

73  Loolecondera  428  4 do 

pek  fans 

568 

45 

74 

430  2 do 

bro  mix 

216 

44 

75 

432  1 do 

dust 

176 

23 

76  Yataderia 

..  434  12  do 

bro  or  pek  1320 

62  bid 

77 

436  19  do 

bro  pek 

1320 

50  bid 

78 

438  66  do 

pekoe 

6930 

50  bid 

79 

440  13  do 

pek  bou 

1235 

47 

SO 

442  3 do 

bro  tea 

315 

27 

Lot 

No.  Mark. 

Box 

No.  Bkgs. 

Descrip- 

tion. 

Weight 

lb. 

C. 

81  B M 

444  27  i-ch 

pek  sou 

2700 

41 

82  Dammeria  ... 

446  61  3-ch 

bro  or  pek 

3660 

76 

38 

448  7 do 

bro  pek 

420 

60 

84 

450  46  ch 

pekoe 

4600 

55  bid 

85 

452  5 do 

pek  sou 

500 

40  bid 

86  H 

454  9 do 

sou 

747 

16  bid 

87  S 

456  12  do 

dust 

1800 

23 

88  F P 

458  23  do 

pek  sou 

2800 

30  bid 

89  Castlereagh... 

460  17  i-ch 

bro  or  pek 

952 

73  bid 

90 

462  20  ch 

pekoe 

lbUO 

50  bid 

91  Comeaway  ... 

464  40  i-ch 

bro  pek 

2200 

81 

92 

466  17  ch 

pekoe 

1530 

60 

93 

468  10  do 

pekoe  No. 

2 900 

46 

94 

470  8 i-ch 

dust 

560 

39 

95  Farnham 

472  19  do 

pekoe 

855 

58 

96 

474  24  do 

pek  sou 

1080 

45 

97 

476  11  do 

sou 

440 

39 

98 

478  2 do 

fans 

120 

31 

99  Opalgaila  ... 

480  4 ch 

pek  sou 

400 

33 

1U0  Siunagolla  .. 

462  27  do 

pek  sou 

2650 

44 

101  Asgeria 

484  4 do 

bro  tea 

400 

26 

102 

486  1 do 

dust 

140 

23 

103  Carlabeck  . . 

488  5 do 

dust 

750 

38 

104 

490  2 do 

congou 

150 

38 

105  Dambagas- 

talawe 

492  3 do 

dust 

435 

38 

106 

494  1 do 

congou 

90 

36 

107  S E,  in 

estaie 

mark 

496  2 do 

bro  tea 

200 

28 

108 

498  7 i-ch 

dust 

560 

26 

109  M A,  in 
estate 

mark 

500  1 ch 

bro  tea 

100 

28 

no 

502  7 do 

dust 

560 

26 

111  Penrhos 

504  16  i-ch 

or  pek 

720 

66  bid 

112 

506  13  do 

bro  pek 

780 

85  bid 

113 

508  26  do 

pekoe 

1560 

50  bid 

113  Maskeliya  ... 

610  10  ch 

pek  sou 

1000 

40 

115 

512  18  i-ch 

dost 

1350 

20  bid 

116  Harangalla... 

514  23  ch 

bro  pek 

2300 

69  bid 

117 

516  21  do 

pekoe 

1785 

63  bid 

118  N 

518  7 do 

sou 

700 

37 

119  Latiewatte... 

520  7 do 

sou 

630 

30 

120  Chesterford  .. 

522  15  i-ch 

bro  pek 

743 

74  bid 

121  'lalgaswela. . 

524  20  ch 

bro  pek 

1800 

70  bid 

122 

526  12  do 

pekoe 

1020 

54  bid 

123 

528  11  do 

pek  sou 

935 

49 

124 

530  1 do 

oust 

145 

23 

125 

532  7 do 

sou 

595 

38 

126 

534  3 do 

fans 

3u0 

29 

127  F H,  in 
estate 

mark 

536  44  i-ch 

bro  pek 

2200 

60  bid 

128  Aberdeen  ... 

538  38  do 

bro  pek 

1900 

70 

129 

540  35  do 

pekoe 

1750 

54 

130 

542  17  do 

pek  sou 

800 

45 

131 

544  10  do 

pek  fans 

500 

42 

132  Macaldenia 

546  20  do 

bro  pek 

1000 

80 

133 

548  20  do 

pekoe 

1000 

62 

134 

550  6 ch 

pek  sou 

6u0 

49 

135 

552  1 i-ch 

dust 

50 

33 

136  F E G,  in 
estate 

mark  .. 

554  5 do 

bro  pek 

250 

74 

137 

556  15  do 

pekoe 

750 

59 

138 

558  2 ch 

pek  sou 

200 

46 

139 

560  1 do 

bro  tea 

no 

52 

140 

662  1 i-ch 

dust 

50 

32 

141  F W,  in 
estate 

mark  . 

. 564  41  do 

or  pek 

2650 

55  bid 

142  Ugieaide  . 

. 566  3 ch 

bro  tea 

300 

37 

143 

568  4 do 

dust 

480 

22 

144 

570  2 do 

bro  mix 

190 

22 

145  MK 

672  11  do 

unas 

1091 

out 

146  PK 

. 574  11  i-ch 

dust 

919 

20  bid 

147  CP 

. 576  2 ch 

red  leaf 

140 

20 

148  S V 

. 578  3 do 

bro  mix 

312 

38  bid 

149  W E F 

. 580  8 do 

bro  mix 

760 

20  bid 

15  L Palmerston 

582  lu  i-ch 

bro  pek 

600 

77 

151 

584  13  ch 

pekoe 

1300 

58 

112 

586  9 do 

pek sou 

855 

43 

153  Bismark 

. 588  5 do 

bro  pek 

500 

63 

154 

590  4 do 

pekoe 

400 

49  bid 

155 

592  2 do 

pek  sou 

200 

40 

156  Bopat 

. 594  2 do 

pekoe 

200 

40 

d 157  Pondappe 

..  596  8 do 

or  pek 

800 

69 

d 168 

598  15  do 

pekoe 

1350 

61 

d 159 

6'J0  1 do 

pek  sou 

90 

34 

160 

602  3 do 

brot  ea 

330 

47 

161  Polatagama  604  51  j-ch  bro  pek 

3060 

71 
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Lot  Box  Weight 

No.  Mark.  No.  Pkgs.  Description.  lb.  c. 


162 

606 

61 

a-ch 

pekoe 

2550 

54 

163 

608 

33 

do 

pek  9ou 

1650 

41 

164  Abam&lla  .. 

. 610 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

150 

35 

165 

612 

5 

do 

dust 

850 

20 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co-  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  9th  Nov. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (47,131  lb.),  which 


sold  as  under: — 

Lot  Box  Weight 


No 

. Mark 

No, 

, Pkgs. 

Description. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

C— T 

1 

1 

ch 

dust 

149 

21 

2 

2 

8 

f-ch 

pek  dust 

702 

17 

3 

A & F 1 ... 

3 

3 

do 

pek  fans 

210 

24 

A 

4 

1 

do 

sou 

50 

37 

5 

Detenagalla... 

5 

18 

§-ch 

pek  sou 

900 

43 

6 

7 

33 

do 

pekoe 

1650 

57  bid 

7 

9 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

936 

75  lid 

8 

G,  Ceylon  ... 

11 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

52 

9 

13 

12 

do 

pekoe 

600 

45 

10 

F,  in  estate 

mark 

15 

3 

ch 

sou 

240 

39 

11 

L,  in  estate 

mark 

16 

4 

do 

unas 

400 

42 

12 

17 

1 

do 

sou 

60 

82 

13 

Ekkie  Oya  ... 

18 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

2200 

67  bid 

14 

20 

40 

do 

pekoe 

32u0 

46  bid 

15 

22 

18 

3-ch 

pek  sou 

900 

43 

16 

24 

3 

ch 

dust 

375 

23 

17 

Comillah 

25 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

220 

62  bid 

18 

26 

3 

do 

pekoe 

270 

40  bid 

19 

27 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

34  bid 

20 

A G C 

28 

2 

do 

sou 

180 

30 

21 

29 

4 

do 

sou  No.  2 

360 

16  bid 

22 

30 

6 

do 

fans 

420 

35 

23 

3L 

5 

do 

dust 

350 

23 

25 

33 

2 

do 

sou  No.  2 

180 

17  bid 

26 

34 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

23 

27 

EKY 

35 

9 

do 

flowery  or 

pek 

980 

55  bid 

28 

M G H K ... 

37 

42 

do 

pekoe 

3765 

48  bid 

29 

D 

39 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1338 

48  bid 

30 

41 

10 

do 

pekoe 

826 

3g  bid 

31 

Sapitiyagoda, 

No.  7 

43 

8 

do 

pek  No.  2 

720 

43 

32 

45 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

630 

35 

33 

P, in  estate 

mark 

47 

7 1-eh 

pekoe 

420 

44  bid 

34 

Rayenscraig 

48 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1080 

68 

35 

50 

22 

do 

pekoe 

1760 

44 

36 

52 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

560 

38 

37 

Denaworth  ... 

54 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

2530 

62 

38 

56 

20 

do 

pekee 

2000 

50 

.39 

58 

23 

do 

pek  sou 

2070 

42 

40 

Sapitiyagoda, 

No.  6 

60 

48 

do 

bro  pek 

2300 

73 

41 

Hyraganga  .. 

62 

48 

do 

bro  pek 

4800 

73  bid 

42 

Sapitiyagoda, 

No.  7 

64 

36 

do 

bro  pek 

36C0 

71 

43 

H S,  in 

estate 

mark  ... 

66 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

110 

52 

44 

M,  Ceylon 

in  estate 

mark  ... 

67 

1 i-ch 

pekoe 

42 

39  bid 

45 

68 

5 

do 

pek  fans 

361 

26  bid 

46 

Ettepolla 

69 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

605 

60 

47 

71 

23 

do 

pekoe 

1265 

44 

48 

6 

|-ch 

bro  pek 

300 

45 

49 

3 

do 

pekoe 

150 

30 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  9th  Nov. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (230,552  lb,),  which  sold 


as  under : — 


Lot 

No, 

Mark. 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Descrip- 

tion. 

Weight 

lb. 

C. 

1 

Palawatte  ... 

616 

7 eh 

bro  pek 

777 

60 

2 

628 

6 do 

pekue 

684 

48 

3 

630 

6 do 

iea  sou 

610 

38 

4 

632 

1 do 

sou 

105 

34 

6 

D C 

, 634 

21  i-ch 

bi  j pek 

1050 

65 

6 

636 

28  do 

pekoe 

1400 

57 

7 

638 

13  do 

pek  sou 

650 

45 

8 

640 

9 do 

SOU 

450 

41 

9 

642 

3 do 

dust 

170 

23 

10 

Mousakelle 

644 

26  Ch 

bro  pek 

2210 

74 

11 

646 

25  do 

pekoe 

2600 

63 

12 

648 

1 do 

congou 

112 

35 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip-  Weight 

No. 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

13 

650 

i 

ch 

dust 

184 

27 

14 

M 

652 

i 

do 

red  leaf 

105 

27  bid 

15 

Gordon 

654 

18 

r-ch 

bro  pek 

810 

50 

16 

656  • 

18 

do 

pekoe 

810 

58 

17 

658 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

294 

36 

18 

660 

1 

do 

oust 

70 

26 

19 

K,  in  estate 

mark 

662 

5 

ch 

dust 

691 

18 

20 

Eurundu  watte  664 

s 

do 

pekoe 

500 

48 

21 

666 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

825 

35 

22 

668 

7 

do 

SJU 

590 

28 

23 

Glenmary, 

Travancore 

670 

9 

do 

or  pek 

915 

70 

24 

672 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1425 

45 

25 

774 

3 

do 

sou 

285 

35 

26 

Melrose 

676 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1650 

74 

27 

678 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

57 

28 

680 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

800 

46 

29 

682 

2 

do 

dust 

270 

30 

30 

684 

1 

do 

conge  u 

110 

36 

31 

Ederapolla... 

686 

32 

r-Ch 

bro  pek 

1600 

69 

32 

688 

15 

ch 

pekoe 

1200 

51 

33 

690 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1440 

42 

34 

692 

2 

|-ch 

dust 

150 

23 

35 

694 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

100 

37 

36 

Park 

696 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1380 

70 

37 

698 

10 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

54 

38 

700 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1500 

46 

39 

702 

6 

|-ch 

dust 

480 

30 

40 

Lyegrove  ... 

704 

4 

ch 

bro  pek 

400 

67 

41 

706 

5 

do 

pekoe 

500 

52 

42 

708 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

270 

42 

43 

St.  Leonard’s 

71U 

12 

d-ch 

bro  pek 

660 

63 

44 

712 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

600 

46 

45 

Deaculla  ... 

714 

12 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

600 

73 

46 

716 

22 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

53 

47 

718 

1 

do 

sou 

50 

36 

48 

720 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

30 

49 

WEE 

722 

8 

cli 

bro  mix 

760 

23 

50 

St.  Helier’s... 

724 

36 

£-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1730 

71 

51 

726 

13 

ch 

pekoe 

1300 

65 

52 

728 

14 

do 

pek  ton 

1400 

42 

53 

s 

730 

2 

da 

bro  tea 

200 

20 

54 

A K 

732 

9 

do 

bro  or  pek 

900 

67 

65 

734 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1530 

48 

56 

736 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

270 

37 

57 

<38 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

330 

37 

58 

Daugkaude 

740 

6 

i-ch 

bro  mix 

330 

38 

59 

742 

3 

do 

dust 

210 

22 

60 

Shrub’s  Hill 

744 

57 

ch 

bro  pek 

5935 

76 

61 

746 

36 

do 

pekoe 

3600 

57 

62 

748 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1700 

45 

63 

Galkadua  ... 

750 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

900 

71 

64 

752 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

52 

65 

754 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

1100 

44 

68 

Kelaneiya  ... 

760 

37 

do 

bro  pek 

3145 

75 

69 

762 

31 

do 

pekoe 

3400 

55 

70 

764 

2 

do 

dust 

230 

23 

71 

763 

1 

do 

congou 

100 

37 

72 

Valley 

768 

7 

boxes  bro  or  pek 

70 

60 

76 

Augusta 

776 

31 

do 

bro  pek 

3255 

74 

77 

778 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1620 

55 

78 

780 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

640 

45 

79 

782 

1 

do 

sou 

88 

31 

80 

784 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

23 

81 

Geragema  ... 

786 

14 

i-cli 

bro  pek 

700 

73 

82 

788 

10 

do 

pekoe 

450 

50 

83 

790 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

160 

43 

83a 

791 

1 

do 

dust 

51 

22 

84 

Malvern  ... 

792 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

770 

73 

85 

794 

35 

do 

pek  sou 

1747 

49 

86 

796 

2 

do 

sou 

100 

37 

87 

Middleton  ... 

798 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

1380 

76 

88 

800 

11 

ch 

pekoe  (k.) 

1100 

51 

89 

Thornfield  ... 

802 

25 

§-ch 

bro  pek 

1500 

76  bid 

90 

804 

16 

ch 

pekoe 

1600 

59 

91 

806 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

44 

92 

808 

2 1-eh 

pek  dust 

160 

30 

93 

Els  tree 

810 

26 

do 

oropek 

1300 

76 

94 

812 

49 

do 

pekoe 

2450 

54  bid 

95 

814 

36 

do 

pek  sou 

1800 

38  bid 

96 

816 

2 

do 

pek  fans 

160 

23  bid 

97 

Udabage  ... 

818 

69 

do 

bro  pek 

4485 

68 

98 

820 

44 

do 

pekoe 

2640 

48 

99 

822 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

1260 

42 

100 

824 

2 

do 

pek  fans 

120 

26 

101 

826 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

180 

15 

102 

t)ea  Ella  ... 

828 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

1050 

€9  bid 

103 

830 

19 

ch 

pekoe 

1805 

57  bid 

104 

832 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

40  bid 

105 

834 

2 

do 

pek  fans 

200 

60 

106 

Uda  Radella 

836 

65  §-ch 

bro  or  pek  3900 

90 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No. 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

107 

838 

18 

ch 

pekoe 

1620 

108 

840 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1260 

109 

842 

2 

§-ch 

dust 

180 

110 

Kadelle 

844 

21 

ch 

bro  pek 

2100 

111 

816 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1530 

112 

818 

12 

do 

peu  ton 

1080 

113 

850 

2 

do 

dust 

260 

114 

Chesterlord 

852 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1680 

115 

854 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

116 

856 

10 

do 

uek  sou 

10C0 

117 

Bechreton  ... 

8f8 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

118 

860 

5 

do 

pekce 

400 

119 

862 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

490 

120 

864 

3 

do 

bro  pek  sou  225 

131 

Clyde 

866 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1.500 

122 

868 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1350 

123 

870 

It 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

124 

872 

2 

do 

dust 

28j 

125 

Dromoland 

874 

2 

§-ch 

bro  tea 

165 

126 

Ingurugalla 

876 

4 

ch 

pek  sou 

360 

127 

878 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

360 

128 

Kirrimitti  ... 

880 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

312 

129 

Koladenia  ... 

882 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

371 

130 

N W D 

834 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

94 

131 

886 

2 

do 

pekoe 

126 

132 

888 

2 

do 

dust 

247 

133 

890 

1 

| ch 

red  leaf 

43 

134 

s s s 

692 

10 

ch 

dust 

1500 

135 

894 

1 

do 

congou 

110 

136 

Tonvo.d 

890 

30 

§-ch 

bro  pek 

1500 

137 

898 

16 

ch 

pekoe 

1360 

138 

900 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

850 

139 

2 

12 

i-ch 

fans 

720 

140 

4 

9 

do 

dust 

720 

141 

Rutherford... 

6 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

1300 

142 

8 

49 

do 

pekoe 

2450 

133 

10 

36 

do 

pek  sou 

1800 

144 

12 

2 

do 

pek  fan 

160 

145 

Ellekande  . . 

14 

5 

ch 

red  leaf 

400 

J46 

16 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

180 

147 

18 

9 

do 

unaa 

900 

148 

20 

3 

do 

dust 

360 

149 

22 

3 

do 

congou 

240 

150 

Harangalla  .1 

24 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1600 

151 

26 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1360 

152 

28 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1170 

153 

Court  Lodge 

30 

24 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

1314 

154 

32 

17 

do 

pekoe 

850 

155 

34 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

559 

156 

36 

9 

do 

pek  fan 

765 

157 

IT  R 

38 

2 

ch 

bro  tea 

245 

158 

40 

1 

do 

dust 

125 

159 

Lankapura .. 

42 

15 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1500 

160 

44 

47 

do 

or  pek 

4700 

161 

46 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1350 

162 

48 

2 

i-eh 

pek  clust 

180 

163 

Silver  Valley 

50 

5 

do 

unas 

225 

164 

52 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

50 

165 

■Wol'yficld  ... 

54 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

300 

166 

56 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

167 

58 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

85 

167<J 

60 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

45 

170 

Medeteune... 

64 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

281 

171 

68 

11 

do 

pekce 

1 100 

172 

70 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

173 

Beerwell  . . 

72 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

2300 

174 

74 

27 

do 

pekoe 

2340 

175 

76 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

176 

78 

3 

|-ch 

dust 

270 

177 

Kanangama 

80 

50 

do 

or  pek 

900 

178 

82 

20 

ch 

br  or  pek 

2100 

179 

81 

20 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

180 

86 

17 

do 

pekce 

1615 

381 

Bismark 

88 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

382 

90 

5 

do 

pekoe 

500 

183 

92 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

181 

91 

1 

£ ch 

unas 

50 

385 

96 

2 

ch 

red  leaf 

190 

186 

98 

1 

do 

dust 

120 

187 

Craighead  ... 

100 

40 

§-ch 

or  pek 

21.00 

188 

102 

23 

ch 

pekoe 

2300 

189 

101 

9 

do 

1 

£-ch 

pek  sou 

9:0 

190 

M V 

106 

2 

do 

fans 

180 

391 

103 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

192 

110 

1 

ch 

congou 

109 

193 

J H S 

112 

8 

do 

or  pek 

800 

194 

114 

13 

ch 

pekoe 

1235 

195 

116 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

190 

196 

118 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

110 

157 

A O B 

120 

9 

J-ch 

dust 

6 0 

200 

WL,  G 

126 

6 

do 

sou 

529 

Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No. 

Mark. 

No. 

. Pkgs. 

Description 

. lb. 

c. 

201 

C F 

128 

7 

do 

do 

595 

41 

202 

130 

3 i 

J-ch 

dust 

270 

35 

203 

Hunugalla 

132 

2 

ch 

bro  mixed 

22o 

22 

204 

134 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

910 

58 

205 

136 

11 

do 

pek 

1100 

40 

206 

138 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

31 

207 

Talgaswella 

140 

1 

do 

bro  mixed 

100 

58 

208 

142 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1360 

47 

209 

141 

9 

do 

sou 

765 

39 

210 

146 

3 

do 

congou 

240 

23 

211 

148 

2 

do 

farmings 

200 

21 

2]  2 

B F B 

150 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

285 

27 

213 

152 

3 i 

rch 

dust 

180 

21 

214 

154 

2 ' 

do 

unassorted 

72 

35 

215 

E D P K 

156 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

750 

59 

216 

158 

18 

do 

pek 

810 

40 

217 

160 

30 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

35 

218 

162 

3 

do 

congou 

120 

25 

219 

164 

1 

do 

pek  fan 

50 

29 

220 

166 

2 

do 

bro  mixed 

100 

15 

221 

168 

2 

do 

dust 

150 

22 

222 

S V 

170 

10 

ch 

bro  mixed 

1000 

out 

223 

S A 

172 

10  i 

-ch 

dust 

837 

23 

224 

S S 

174 

2 

ch 

red  leaf 

148 

21 

27 

P DM  in 

estate  mark 

ISO 

2 

do 

sou 

180 

40 

2-8 

182 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

90 

52 

229 

181 

2 1 

-ch 

dust 

150 

23 

230 

186 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

51 

17 

231 

B &D 

188 

4 

ch 

dust 

588 

22 

232 

Glanrhos 

190 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1500 

71 

233 

192 

17 

do 

or  pek 

1360 

50 

234 

194 

11 

do 

pen  sou 

880 

43 

215 

196 

1 ch  1 i 

-eh  dust 

125 

33 

236 

198 

1 

ch 

congou 

58 

30 

237 

Penrhrs 

200 

35  | 

-ch 

pek  sou 

1750 

41 

238 

202 

5 

do 

pek  fan 

275 

41 

239 

204 

2 

do 

CODgOU 

110 

29 

240 

206 

5 

do 

duat 

325 

32 

211 

WP  K 

208 

2 

ch 

congou 

200 

35 

243 

210 

21 

-ch 

dust 

160 

22 

243 

Donside 

212 

1 

ch 

sou 

81 

26 

241 

214 

1 

do 

dua 

150 

23 

245 

Castlereagh 

216 

Di 

-ch 

bro  or  pek 

952 

73 

246 

Doorno 

218 

7 

ch 

bro  pek 

805 

70 

247 

220 

2 

do 

pek 

220 

55 

248 

222 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

45 

249 

224 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

27 

250 

Agar’s  Land 

226 

57 1-eh 

bro  pek 

2850 

75 

251 

22g 

26 

do 

pek 

1300 

60 

252 

230 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

810 

48 

255 

Farnham 

236 

19 

do 

bro  or  pek 

9.0 

75 

256 

238 

23 

do 

pek 

950 

66 

157 

240 

25 

ch 

pek  sou 

1000 

46 

258 

242 

1 

do 

fanning 

60 

34 

259 

241 

1 

do 

dust 

75 

22 

260 

Yakdessa 

246 

18 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1980 

67 

261 

248 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

2310 

55 

262 

250 

35 

do 

pek 

.3675 

47 

263 

252 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1425 

38 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Oct.  21st  1892. 

Marka  and  pricea  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  Bold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  2l6t  Oct. : — 

Ex  Glentruin  ” — Meeriabedde,  lb  107f;  It  102e; 
lb  107  a. 


CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Oct.  21st,  1892. 

Ex  “Oopack” — Elmshurst,  1 bag  54e;  1 66.  SD,  4 
bags  84a  6d;  8 73a.  Hunasgeria  SD,  3 bags  84a  6d. 
Ex  “Olan  Stuart” — (GHK),  16  bags  55s;  1 75s. 

Ex  “Glenfruiul’ — Kumaradola,  16  bags  103a  Gd;  10 
91s;  1 90s;  1 51s. 

Ex  “Pakling” — Bulatwatte,  1 bag  91a. 

Ex  “Dictator” — Kondesalle  (OBEC),  3 bags  56a  6d. 

Ex  “Legislator” — Nellaooila,  7 bags  70.-;  4 60a. 

Ex  ‘•Mojune” — Nellaoolla,  8 bags  70s;  10  58s  6d. 


c. 

68 

f>6 

38 

76 

56 

41 

25 

75 

52 

44 

70 

47 

47 

33 

70 

50 

42 

23 

25 

36 

37 

41 

24 

61 

44 

23 

21 

29 

35 

74 

53 

47 

34 

24 

86 

60 

46 

27 

22 

42 

61 

22 

34 

70 

51 

46 

82 

73 

58 

40 

30 

23 

79 

57  bid 

49  bid 

2> 

44 

37  bid 

55 

31 

25 

25 

70 

51 

22 

76  bid 

55  bid 

46 

22 

69 

69 

47 

45 

72 

54 

45 

41 

18 

28 

76  bid 

55  lid 

43 

30 

23 

32 

70 

52 

42 

38 

25 

28 


CEYLON  OBSERVER " PRESS,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES 


NO.  28.] 


Colombo,  November  21,  1892. 


f Price  : — 12J  cents  each  ; 3 copies 
1 30  cents  ; 6 copies  J rupee. 


Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  9th  Nov 

the 

under- 

as  unaer  : — 

Lot 

No.  Mark. 

Box 

No. 

Descrip- 

tion. 

Weight 

lb. 

mentioned  lots  of  tea 

(97,305  lb.),  which  sold  as 

Pkgs. 

C. 

an  uucer 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip-  Weight 

1 

2 

Yahalkelle  ... 

69 

70 

8 

2 

ch 

do 

red  leaf 
dust 

640 

300 

23 

15 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

3 

W A H T .. 

71 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

224 

14 

1 

M 

203 

i 

ch 

bromix 

120 

35 

4 

Wevenna  .. 

72 

1 

do 

unas 

77 

47 

2 

204 

i 

do 

dust 

130 

25 

5 

W 

73 

1 

i-ch 

sou 

52 

29 

3 

O 

205 

6 

ch 

bro  tea 

600 

46 

6 

74 

1 

ch 

dust 

92 

19 

4 

Ardlaw  and 

7 

75 

1 

i-ch 

red  leaf 

40 

16 

Whisford  . . 

207 

25 

§-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1550 

86 

8 

Mousagalla ... 

76 

17 

ch 

bro  pek 

1870 

60 

5 

209 

20 

do 

or  pek 

1120 

71 

9 

77 

5 

do 

pekoe 

525 

48 

6 

211 

15 

ch 

pekoe 

1200 

60 

io 

78 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

42 

7 

213 

8 

do 

pek  eou 

624 

48 

ll 

Allakolla 

79 

24 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

1560 

70 

(8 

Eltofts 

215 

51 

f-ch 

bro  pek 

3060 

84  bid 

12 

80 

21 

ch 

pekoe 

2205 

50 

9 

217 

22 

ch 

pekoe 

2090 

62  bid 

13 

81 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1300 

41 

10 

219 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1900 

52  bid 

14 

82 

2 

i-ch 

dust 

150 

20 

11 

221 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

360 

39 

15 

Arelena 

83 

52 

do 

bro  pek 

2600 

72 

12 

22 

3 4-ch 

dust 

264 

23 

16 

84 

61 

do 

pekoe 

3050 

54  bid 

13 

Maddegedera 

223 

15 

ch 

bro  pek 

1650 

70 

17 

85 

26 

do 

pek  sou 

1300 

46 

14 

225 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1235 

53 

18 

86 

X 

do 

dust 

50 

19 

15 

227 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

47 

19 

South  Wana 

16 

A T,  in 

Rajah 

87 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

1560 

83  bid 

estate 

20 

83 

21 

ch 

or  pek 

2100 

69 

mark 

229 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1400 

66 

21 

89 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

51 

17 

231 

31 

do 

pekoe 

3060 

49 

22 

Naseby  .. 

90 

9 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

450 

93 

18 

233 

23 

do 

rek  sou 

2070 

39 

23 

91 

13 

do 

pekoe 

650 

69 

19 

235 

4 

do 

dust 

600 

23 

24 

R V,  K 

92 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

250 

54 

20 

Agra  Ouvah... 

236 

32 

{-  ch 

bro  or  pek 

1600 

95 

25 

93 

2 

do 

pekoe 

100 

34 

21 

238 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

1300 

81 

26 

94 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

30  bid 

22 

210 

30 

do 

pekoe 

1350 

64 

27 

E,  in  estate 

23 

242 

25 

do 

pekoe  m. 

1125 

55 

mark 

95 

9 

do 

bro  or  pek 

445 

75 

24 

244 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

28 

96 

3 

ch 

pekoe 

300 

54 

No. 

315 

44 

29 

97 

■ 4 

do 

pek  ssu 

440 

43 

25 

AO 

246 

3 

do 

pek  fans 

210 

38 

30 

Paragalla  .. 

98 

38 

do 

bro  pek 

360 

65 

26 

247 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

140 

27 

31 

99 

23 

do 

pekoe 

2070 

54 

27 

N N 

248 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

880 

20 

32 

100 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1530 

43 

28 

250 

4 

do 

pek  fans 

240 

18 

33 

1 

5 

do 

dust 

7u0 

24 

29 

Dickapittiya 

251 

7 

ch 

bro  pek 

700 

71 

34 

GW 

2 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

166 

20 

30 

253 

8 

do 

pekoe 

810 

55 

35 

3 

2 

do 

dust 

210 

24 

31 

255 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

43 

36 

B 

4 

9 

i-ch 

pek  pou 

540 

38 

32 

Whyddon  .. 

257 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1456 

69  bid 

37 

H H 

5 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

155 

34 

33 

259 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

53 

38 

R D P 

6 

11 

ch 

bro  pek 

1177 

52 

34 

Madoollenne 

261 

24 

do 

brn  pek 

2400 

70 

39 

7 

21 

i-ch 

pekoe 

1050 

46 

35 

263 

13 

do 

pekue 

1300 

51  bid 

40 

8 

8 

do 

sou 

394 

27 

36 

L 

265 

11 

do 

fans 

135  i 

46 

41 

9 

2 

ch 

pek  dust 

294 

23 

37 

267 

7 

do 

sou 

665 

43 

42 

C G R 

10 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

150 

40 

38 

269 

4 

do 

dust 

660 

23 

43 

11 

2 

do 

pekoe 

200 

30 

39 

C-L 

271 

43 

5 -cli 

pek  sou 

2150 

41 

44 

12 

6 

do 

fans 

540 

20  bid 

40 

Tientsin 

273 

19 

do 

pek  bro 

950 

80 

45 

13 

2 

do 

dust 

205 

19 

41 

275 

19 

ch 

pekoe 

1900 

56 

46 

14 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

140 

15  bid 

42 

277 

1 

f-ch 

dust 

70 

33 

47 

Morningside 

15 

1 

i-ch 

bro  tea 

55 

22 

43 

Great  Valley 

278 

35 

ch 

bro  pek 

3500 

79  bid 

48 

M K 

16 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1560 

78 

44 

280 

66 

do 

pekoe 

6600 

54 

49 

17 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1980 

54 

45 

282 

13 

do 

pek  eou 

1235 

45 

50 

18 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

42 

46 

284 

5 A-ch 

duet 

400 

27 

51 

19 

1 

i-ch 

bro  mix 

50 

30 

47 

Glentilt 

285 

45 

do 

bro  pek 

2700 

78  bid 

52 

20 

1 

do 

dust 

75 

22 

48 

287 

16 

ch 

pek  No.  2 

1600 

55 

53 

Vincic 

21 

9 

ch 

bro  pek 

900 

60  bid 

49 

W,  in  estate 

64 

22 

4 

do 

pekoe 

400 

47 

mark 

289 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

760 

39 

55 

23 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

43 

50 

301 

1 

do 

fans 

100 

31 

56 

24 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

100 

22 

51 

302 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

22 

57 

25 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

90 

12 

52 

Ottery  and 

58 

LL  L 

26 

2 

do 

pek  eou 

199 

23 

Stamford 

59 

27 

10 

do 

Hill 

303 

18  J-ch 

bro  pek 

990 

78 

1 

i-ch 

bro  mix 

1035 

15 

53 

305 

18 

ch 

pekoe 

1620 

50 

60 

28 

8 

do 

dust 

559 

15 

54 

307 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

26 

61 

B B 

29 

1 

do 

congou 

57 

28 

55 

Kahagalla  ... 

308 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

2860 

57  bid 

62 

30 

2 

ch 

red  leaf 

147 

20 

56 

310 

33 

do 

pekoe 

3300 

57 

63 

31 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

397 

20 

57 

312 

1 

do 

dust 

100 

44 

01 

S 

32 

2 

do 

58 

D M D 

313 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

948 

37 

1 

i-ch 

red  leaf 

211 

18 

59 

315 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1120 

67 

65 

DA 

33 

2 

do 

60 

317 

1 (-ch 

dust 

72 

26 

1 

i-ch 

pekoe 

258 

37 

61 

N 

318 

14 

ch 

bro  mix 

14(0 

42 

66 

R K 

34 

5 

ch 

eou 

625 

30 

62 

Overton 

321 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

900 

81  bid 

67 

Yahalatenne 

35 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

1000 

68 

63 

323 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

55  bid 

68 

36 

7 

do 

64 

Anchor,  In 

1 

i-ch 

pekoe 

754 

63 

eBtate 

do 

bro  pek 

69 

37 

5 

ch 

pek  sou 

450 

43 

mark 

325 

17 

1870 

73  bid 

70 

38 

1 i-ch 

fans 

68 

22 

65 

Glasgow 

327 

28 

do 

bro  pek 

2240 

81 

71 

Diyagama  .. 

39 

4 

ch 

bro  pek 

400 

42  bid 

66 

329 

26 

do 

pekee 

2600 

61 

72 

40 

4 

i-ch 

pekoe 

453 

40 

67 

Dikoya 

331 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

2200 

64 

73 

41 

3 

ch 

pek  sou 

259 

34 

70 

Blackburn  .. 

337 

11 

bro  pek 

1210 

64 

74 

42 

1 

do 

mix 

80 

24 

71 

339 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1470 

48 

75 

43 

1 4-ch 

dust 

63 

21 

72 

Somerset 

341 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

45 

76 

C 

44 

5 

ch 

pek  fans 

750 

40 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


of  Commerce  Sale-room  oo  the  16th  Nov.  the  uuder- 


mentioned 

lota  of 

tea  (45,467  lb.),  which 

sold  as 

under : — 

Lot 

No.  Mark 

Box 

No.  Pkgs. 

Description 

Weight 
lb.  c. 

1 Nagur, 

B H J 

...  342 

1 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

50 

63 

2 

343 

1 

do 

pekoe 

50 

43 

3 

344 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

loo 

34 

4 

345 

1 

do 

uuas 

50 

30 

5 T 

..  346 

6 

do 

dust 

540 

20 

6 

348 

10 

do 

sou 

56u 

36 

7 

350 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

150 

19 

00 

3 

1 

...  10 

44 

ch 

bro  pek 

4400 

68 

9 

12 

9 

do 

pekoe 

810 

52  bid 

10 

14 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

99J 

43 

11 

16 

2 

do 

sou 

180 

34 

12 

17 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

33 

13  Logan 

...  18 

8 

§-ch 

bro  tea 

400 

22 

14 

20 

4 

ch 

uuas 

400 

38 

15  Troup 

..  22 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

280 

25 

16  A T,  in 
estate 

mark 

...  24 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

1900 

57 

17 

26 

29 

do 

pekoe 

2610 

40 

18 

28 

10 

do 

bro  sou 

900 

32 

19 

30 

1 

do 

faus 

109 

28 

20 

31 

2 

do 

dust 

260 

2 i 

21  Galkande- 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No.  Pkgs, 

tion. 

lb.  o. 

JNo.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

77  D 

45  3 ch 

Dek  fans 

435  40 

73  Blackburn 

. 125 

8 cn 

880 

78  Lyndhurst  ... 

46  14  do 

bro  pek 

1400  67 

74 

127 

9 do 

pekoe 

945 

43  bid 

79 

47  1 do 

congou 

100  31 

75 

129 

5 do 

to 

48  1 do 

unas 

100  1 

1 (-eh 

do 

610 

38  bid 

76 

131 

3 ch 

pek  sou 

300 

84 

Mr.  E.  John 

put  up  for 

Sale  at 

the  Chamber 

77 

132 

2 (-ch 

dust 

180 

14 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  16th  Nov. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (52,582  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under: — 


watte 

22 

23 

24  G K W 
Kirkoswald  ... 

26 

27  B K 

28 

29 

30  Le  Vallon  . . 

31  Whyddon  ... 

32 

33  Mahaiiilu 

Factory  ... 

34 

35  Little  Valley 

36 

37 

38 

39  B,  in  estate 

mark 

40  Bittacy 

41 

42 

43 

44  Dartry 

45 

46 

47  Madooltenne 

48 

49 

50 

51  Ot*ery  and 

Stamford 

Hill 

52 

53 

54  Cruden  Fao- 

tory 

55 

56 

57 

58  Talagalla  ... 

59 

60 
61 

62  Ayr 

63 
61 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70  D S C 


32  S ch 
34  8 do 

36  4 do 

37  1 (-oh 

38  31  do 

40  10  do 

43  5 ch 

41  21  (-eh 

46  2 do 

47  19  do 
49  30  do 

51  3 do 

52  2 ch 

53  1 do 

54  17  do 
56  44  do 

58  1 

59  1 


do 

do 


1 (-ch 
61  29  do 
63  16  do 
65  12  do 

67  2 do 

68  28  (-ch 

70  13  ch 
72  9 do 

74  18  do 
76  13  do 
78  13  do 
80  2 do 


60 


bro  pelt 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
dust 

pek  sou  A 
pek  sou  B 
bro  tea 
dust 
unas 
pek  fans 
pekoe 
dust 

dud 
red  leaf 
bro  pek 
pekoe  „ 
pek  sou 
dust 

dust 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
cungou 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
dust 


81  20  (-ch  bro  pek 
83  18  ch 


900 

720 

350 

80 

2839 

918 

572 

1859 

108 

2090 

3000 

450 

240 

70 

1870 

4400 

100 

150 

80 

1595 

880 

660 

110 

1680 

1365 

900 

1890 

1300 

1300 

240 


1100 

1620 


72 

57 

43 

29 

47  bid 
47  bid 
20 
22 
61 

31  bid 
61  bid 
26 


15 

68 

50 
39 
21 

25 

71 

54 

42 

30 

65 

51 
41 
64 

50  bid 

39 

23 


73  bid 

54 


Lot 

No.  Mark. 

1 Depedene 

2 


5 Woodthrope.. 

6 

7 

8 Roseneath  .. 

9 
10 

11  Domblagolla 

12 

13  Erlsmere 

14  Goouambil  ... 

15 

16 

17  I N G,  in 

estate 

mark 

18 

19  KU 

20 
21 
22 

23  Forest  Hill  ... 

24 

25 

26 
27 

33  P,  in  estate 

mark 

34 

35  Kelani 

36 

37 
33 

39 

40  Hopewell 

41 

42 

43  G A 

44 

45  Malgolla 

46 

47  G 

48  T,  in  estate 

mark 

60 
51 


Box 

No.  Pkgs. 

52  4 (--ch 

53  7 do 

54  16  do 
1 do 
8 do 
7 do 
1 do 

59  24  do 

60  14  ch 

61  16  do 

62  2 


55 

£6 

57 

58 


do 

63  2 do 

64  4 (-ch 

65  22  do 

66  23  do 

67  IS  do 


5 ch 

1 do 

6 (-ch 
5 ch 

2 (-ch 
2 do 

74  29  ch 

75  19  do 

95  9 do 

76  1 do 

77  2 do 


83  7 ch 

84  2 do 

85  7 (-ch 

86  36  do 

87  48  do 
83  39  do 


5 do 
8 do 


91  11  do 


94 


4 do 
2 ch 
1 (-ch 
6 ch 

96  66  (-ch 

97  77  do 

98  3 do 

99  16  ch 


Yarrow 

EVK 

Aadneven 


K M O K 
Kooroolco- 


100 
1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 14  do 

7 7 do 

S 2 (-ch 


5 do 
4 (-ch 

10  do 
7 do 

6 do 
16  ch 


Descrip- 
tion, 
bro [pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
dust 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
bro  pek 
pekoe ■ 
pek  sou 
bro  mix 
dust 
dust 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pea  sou 


pek  sou 
dust 
bro  pek 
pekee 
pek  sou 
sou 

bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
coogou 
dUbt 

bro  pek 
pekoe 
bro  or  pek 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
dust 
or  pek 
pekoe 
sou 

red  leaf 
dust 
or  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 

unas 
sou 
fans 
pek  dust 
dust 
pek  sou 
t ro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
dust 


Weight 

lb. 

200 
350 
800 
80 
400 
260 
55 
1560 
1470 
1680 
220 
290 
240 
1300 
1243 
991 


C. 

65 

45  bid 
38 

20 

63 

46 
35 
63 

47 

37  bid 
21  bid 
20  bid 
24 
67 
51 

41  bid 


450 

100 

310 

475 

150 

80 

2240 

1995 

900 

100 

260 


39  bid 

24 

54 

42 

37 

30 

65  bid 

31 
41 
30 
21 


777 
200 
385 
1980 
2160 
1755 
350 
400  | 

550  } wilhd’u 

160  j 


62  bid 

46 

89 

71 

53 

43 

24 


230 

480 

3300 

3850 

156 

1600 

590 

220 

700 

546 

300 

1600 

1260 

630 

160 


24 

23 

71 

51 

36  bid 

42 

37 
31 
23 

21 

30  bid 
74 
56 

43 
29 


85 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

32 

galla 

9 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

600 

62  bid 

59 

10 

6 

do 

86 

48 

do 

hoy  or  pek 

4800 

67  bid 

1 

|-ch 

pekoe 

590 

57  bid 

88 

52 

do 

„ pekoe 

5200 

48  bid 

60 

11 

4 

ch 

pen  ecu 

340 

37  bid 

90 

3 

do 

,,  pek  sou 

30U 

44 

61 

Narangoda  ... 

12 

3 

do 

bro  or  pek 

330 

61 

101 

3 

do 

,.  sou 

300 

38 

62 

13 

11 

do 

pekoe 

990 

45 

102 

31 

ch 

bro  pek 

3100 

60  bid 

63 

14 

23 

do 

pek  sou 

2300 

37 

104 

21 

do 

or  pek 

2160 

52  bid 

64 

15 

1 

do 

fans 

90 

28 

106 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1620 

44 

65 

16 

1 

do 

sou 

100 

26 

108 

2 

do 

oust 

312 

21 

66 

17 

3 

3-jh. 

dust 

210 

20 

109 

2 

£-ch 

bio  pek  No. 

1 130 

46 

67 

Mousakaude.. 

18 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1456 

68 

110 

1 

do 

bro  or  pek 

50 

82 

68 

19 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1365 

61 

111 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

550 

71 

69 

20 

2 

do 

dust 

260 

23 

112 

19 

do 

pekoe 

793 

47  bid 

70 

21 

1 

do 

CODgOU 

100 

25  bid 

114 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

860 

39 

71 

D D 

22 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

110 

40 

116 

3 

do 

congou 

132 

30 

72 

S 

23 

4 

§-eh 

uuas 

180 

41  bid 

117 

2 

do 

fans 

100 

30 

73 

24 

1 

ch 

congou 

100 

30 

118 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

71 

24 

71 

25 

1 

do 

dust 

100 

withd’n 

119 

4 

ch 

unas 

461 

54 

75 

O 0 

26 

5 box 

pekoe 

100 

59  bit 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 
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Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

C. 

76  C 

..  27 

1 §-ch 

bro  tea 

F4 

23  bid 

77  G 

..  28 

1 ell 

pekoe 

99 

53  bid 

78  E 

...  29 

5 do 

pekoe 

375 

95 

79 

30 

7 do 

pek  sou 

455 

75 

81  Glassel 

...  32 

42  do 

bro  pek 

2100' 

82 

33 

12  do 

peace 

600 1 

I 

83 

34 

42  do 

do 

2100 

> withd’n. 

84 

35 

26  ch 

pek  so u 

2340  | 

[ 

85  G L 

...  36 

3 do 

congou 

2-5, 

> 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  tbe 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  16tt  Nov. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (231,241  lb,),  which  sold 
as  unaer . — 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No. 

Mark. 

No.  Pkg 

;s.  Description. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

CMS 

254 

2 

ch 

pek  sou 

180 

3/ 

2 

256 

1 

do 

sou 

90 

34 

3 

258 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

180 

20 

4 

K G 

260 

2 

§-ch 

bro  pek 

116 

66 

5 

262 

3 

do 

pekoe 

168 

51 

6 

Killarney  ... 

264 

22 

do 

oro  or  pek  1320 

78  bid 

7 

266 

20 

ch 

pekoe 

2000 

56 

bid 

8 

H 

268 

9 

do 

SOU 

747 

12  bid 

9 

1)  M 

270 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

4L 

10 

L P G 

272 

5 

do 

dust 

501 

23 

11 

8 S J,  in  estate 

mark 

274 

2 1-ch 

or  pek 

120 

45 

12 

276 

4 

ch 

pekoe 

400 

41 

13 

278 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

30 

14 

280 

2 

do 

S;iu 

200 

27 

15 

282 

4 

l-ch 

pek  fans 

300 

29 

16 

284 

2 

ch 

pek  dust 

200 

16 

17 

Kirimettia..- 

286 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

5o 

18 

289 

6 

do 

pekoe 

600 

39 

19 

290 

1 

do 

fans 

130 

38 

20 

292 

1 

|-eh 

fans 

45 

37 

21 

294 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

75 

28 

22 

Kabagaha  ... 

296 

31 

do 

or  pek 

3100 

66 

23 

298 

30 

do 

pekoe 

2700 

49 

.21 

3U0 

8 

do 

1 

£-ch 

pek  sou 

770 

42 

25 

303 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

50 

43 

26 

304 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

24 

27 

Midlothian... 

si  e 

2L 

do 

bro  pek 

1260 

69 

28 

318 

22 

ch 

pekoe 

1980 

47 

32 

Glenorcby  ... 

316 

12 

|-ch 

pek  sou 

660 

46 

33 

318 

6 

do 

dust 

480 

24 

34 

Sutton 

320 

15 

ch 

bro  pek 

1650 

76 

35 

322 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

62 

36 

324 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

380 

45 

bid 

37 

S,  in  estate 

mark 

3-26 

7 

2-ch 

dust 

SCO 

23 

38 

328 

3 

ch 

sou 

300 

38 

39 

Darrawella... 

330 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

1035 

71 

40 

332 

35 

do 

pekoe 

3500 

eO 

41 

334 

6 

do 

pek  tou 

630 

39 

42 

336 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

300 

i:o 

43 

3.-8 

5 

do 

dust 

625 

22 

44 

S R 

340 

9 

do 

bro  psk 

900 

51 

45 

342 

10 

do 

pekoe 

900 

38 

46 

544 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1350 

35 

47 

Pansalatenne 

346 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

2520 

63 

48 

348 

26 

do 

pekoe 

2600 

50 

49 

350 

25 

do 

pek  sou 

2375 

41 

50 

352 

10 

do 

congou 

1000 

37 

51 

354 

5 

£-ch 

dust 

375 

52 

52 

North  Cove... 

356 

12 

ch 

dust 

960 

32 

53 

358 

9 

do 

conge  u 

810 

41 

•54 

Ukuwella  ... 

360 

27 

do 

bro  pek 

2835 

66 

55 

362 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

51 

56 

364 

25 

do 

pek  sou 

2375 

42 

57 

366 

10 

do 

congou 

10c  0 

37 

58 

368 

4 

£*ch 

dust 

300 

21 

59 

Comeway  ... 

370 

31 

do 

bro  pek 

1550 

80 

60 

372 

11 

ch 

pekoe 

99o 

60 

61 

WAT 

374 

15 

do 

or  pek 

15u0 

64 

62 

376 

21 

do 

p?koe 

2225 

50 

63 

378 

4 

do 

pek  so  u 

370 

39 

64 

380 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

110 

12 

65 

Hanvw 

382 

15 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

750 

71 

bid 

66 

384 

14 

ch 

pekoe 

1400 

52 

bid 

67 

H H 

?86 

2 

d » 

bro  tea 

144 

25 

68 

K 

388 

2 4-cll 

bro  tea 

10  1 

14 

-69 

CR  D 

290 

5 

do 

dust 

325 

24 

70 

59! 

2 

ch 

red  leaf 

170 

19 

71 

Nugagalla ... 

394 

14 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

700 

74 

72 

396 

35 

do 

pekoe 

1750 

62 

bid 

73 

398 

4 

do 

pek  tou 

200 

39 

-74 

400 

2 

do 

oust 

160 

30 

Box 

Weight 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description,  lb. 

c. 

O A 

410 

35 

ch 

pekoe 

3150 

62 

0 

412 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

1007 

45 

414 

7 

do 

pekoe 

726 

32  bid 

416 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

617 

28  bid 

GM 

418 

12 

£-ch 

bro  or  pek  fans  780 

38 

420 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

37 

Rondura  ... 

422 

22 

ch 

bro  pek 

2200 

66  bid 

424 

11 

ch 

pekoe 

1100 

48 

426 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

800 

37 

428 

2 

do 

2 

£-ch 

bro  tea 

300 

22  bid 

430 

3 

do 

dust 

240 

38 

Langdale  ... 

432 

80 

ch 

bro  pek 

3000 

71 

434 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1440 

31 

436 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

44 

438 

2 

do 

oust 

260 

26 

J T C 

440 

4 

ch 

1 

£-ch 

bro  mix 

500 

15  bid 

B 

442 

30 

ch 

bro  pek 

3000 

64 

444 

7 

do 

pekoe 

630 

60 

446 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

990 

40 

448 

4 

do 

sou 

360 

33 

Queensland 

450 

28 

do 

fljw  pek 

2800 

72 

452 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

54 

451 

4 

do 

unas 

400 

50 

456 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

150 

25 

Pitagama  ... 

458 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

1540 

78 

460 

27 

do 

pekoe 

2700 

54 

462 

, 2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

43 

464 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

25 

Polatagama 

466 

51 

f ch 

bro  pek 

3060 

71 

468 

52 

do 

pekoe 

2600 

53 

470 

34 

do 

p ?k  sou 

1700 

43 

Estate  mark  X 472 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

180 

53 

474 

4 

do 

pekoe 

200 

46 

476 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

150 

37 

Palmerston 

478 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

481 

78 

4SO 

11 

ch 

pekoe 

1100 

57 

482 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

760 

47 

Harrington 

484 

14 

do 

or  pek 

1400 

78 

486 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1080 

59 

488 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

43 

Warwick  ... 

49  J 

22 

w-ch 

bro  pek 

1130 

80  bid 

492 

28 

do 

pekoe 

1510 

60  bid 

494 

2 

do 

dust 

110 

26  bid 

A P K 

496 

3 

ch 

sou 

285 

to 

493 

6 

do 

dust 

810 

23 

N W D 

5i  0 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

176 

69 

602 

3 

do 

pekoe 

255 

50 

Alnoor 

508 

24 

do 

or  pek 

1200 

66 

610 

18 

do 

pekoe 

9 0 

51 

512 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

38 

Castlereagb 

511 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

1008 

71 

516 

17 

ch 

pekoe 

1530 

50 

M K 

518 

6 

do 

congou 

570 

36 

520 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

195 

20 

Debatgama... 

522 

2 

ch 

fans 

220 

32 

124 

1 

do 

congou 

90 

32 

526 

3 

do 

dust 

360 

23 

Iddagodda  ... 

528 

5 

do 

bro  pek  sou  375 

35 

Killin 

530 

15 

a-Ch 

bro  pek 

750 

64 

532 

7 

do 

pekoe 

350 

52 

531 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

3'0 

43 

536 

1 

do 

dust 

50 

23 

Brunswick  ... 

538 

3 

ch 

uuas 

3j0 

48 

5 i0 

2 

do 

pek  fans 

260 

40 

Bloomfield . . 

542 

1 

do 

una9 

100 

45 

r 

544 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

130 

40 

Caskieben  . . 

546 

3 

do 

unas 

300 

51 

548 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

150 

40 

Ismalle 

550 

4 

do 

do 

312 

39 

552 

2 i-ch 

bro  mix 

112 

29 

554 

2 

do 

dust 

161 

23 

Hakurugalla 

556 

9 

ch 

bro  pek 

900 

68 

558 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1260 

52 

560 

3 

do 

pek  son 

270 

38 

562 

2 

£-ch 

dust 

150 

20 

Monrovia  .. 

578 

8 

2_ch 

bro  pek 

400 

53 

680 

9 

ch 

pekoe 

900 

38 

582 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

29 

581 

1 

du 

unas 

ICO 

28 

586 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

1UU 

22 

588 

1 

do 

fan9 

90 

22 

590 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

140 

17 

Kosgahahena 

592 

1 

do 

1 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

203 

53 

591 

2 

ch 

pekoe 

232 

41 

596 

2 

do 

1 

i-ch 

pek  sou 

284 

32 

598 

2 

ch 

1 

i-ch 

eou 

280 

2> 

Lot 

No. 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

115 

106 

107 

108 

109 

100 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

141 

145 

146 

117 

118 

1 49 

150 

151 

153 

153 

154 

153 

163 

164 

165 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 


4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No. 

Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description,  lb- 

c. 

174 

600 

2 

ch 

1 

2-ch 

bro  tea 

277 

18 

175 

602 

1 

do 

congou 

50 

20 

176 

604 

1 

do 

dust 

60 

21 

177 

Ascot  ... 

606 

22 

ch 

bro  pek 

2420 

66 

178 

003 

18 

do 

pekoe 

18C0 

48 

179 

610 

2 

do 

congou 

200 

34 

180 

612 

2 

do 

dust 

185 

23 

181 

Liskelleen  ... 

614 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

2000 

75 

182 

616 

20 

do 

pekce 

1700 

54 

183 

618 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

43 

184 

620 

2 

do 

sou 

190 

34 

185 

622 

2 

do 

du3t 

280 

23 

186 

Ederapolla... 

624 

SI 

^-ch 

bro  pek 

2550 

63 

187 

626 

19 

ch 

pekoe 

1520 

48 

188 

028 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1120 

41 

189 

E D P K .. 

630 

2 i 

bro  mix 

10J 

25 

190 

Talgaswela.. 

632 

22 

ch 

bro  pek 

1980 

71 

191 

634 

1 

do 

or  pek 

100 

67 

192 

636 

23 

do 

pekoe 

1955 

51  bid 

193 

638 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

5t'0 

41 

194 

640 

5 

do 

sou 

400 

38 

195 

Manickwatte 

642 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

1980 

73 

196 

614 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1900 

54 

197 

646 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

42 

198 

648 

3 

do 

congou 

270 

32 

199 

050 

3 

do 

unas 

300 

51 

200 

Burnside  ... 

652 

15 

£-eh 

bro  pek 

750 

62  bid 

201 

654 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1000 

45  bid 

202 

656 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

150 

39 

203 

658 

1 

do 

oust 

60 

24 

204 

N C,  in  estate 

mark 

060 

4 

ch 

bro  pek 

400 

55 

205 

602 

9 

do 

pekoe 

900 

43  bid 

206 

664 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

38 

207 

666 

8 

do 

ton 

720 

29 

208 

668 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

105 

23 

209 

670 

10 

do 

dust 

1400 

23 

210 

Thornfield  . . 

672 

17 

| eii 

bro  pek 

1020 

79  bid 

211 

674 

25 

do 

do 

1500 

75  bid 

212 

676 

13 

ch 

pekoe 

1300 

56  bid 

213 

678 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

43 

114 

680 

2 

§-ch 

pek  dust 

1G0 

27 

215 

E H T 

682 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

510 

55 

216 

684 

14 

do 

pekoe 

840 

45 

217 

Beu  Sijour  . . 

686 

13 

ch 

dust 

1910 

21 

2 18 

688 

13 

do 

fan 

1430 

43 

219 

690 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

440 

26 

220 

Doonevale  ... 

692 

13 

do 

dust 

1935 

20 

221 

694 

13 

do 

fans 

1110 

42 

222 

696 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

510 

26 

223 

Easdale 

698 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

77 

224 

700 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1170 

55 

225 

702 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

43 

226 

704 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

26 

227 

Weoya 

706 

46 

§-cli 

bro  pek 

2760 

67 

228 

708 

61 

do 

pekoe 

3050 

52 

229 

710 

43 

do 

pen  sou 

2365 

42 

230 

712 

4 

do 

sou 

240 

35 

231 

714 

8 

do 

pek  dust 

560 

22  bid 

232 

A D 

716 

6 

do 

bro  sou 

300 

25 

233 

718 

1 

do 

bro  lea 

50 

23 

234 

720 

1 

do 

do 

70 

20 

235 

Calsay 

722 

34 

ch 

bro  pek 

3400 

66  bid 

236 

724 

22 

do 

pekoe 

1980 

48  lid 

237 

726 

12 

do 

do  No.  2 

1080 

40  bid 

238 

Gleneagles ... 

728 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

1980 

78 

239 

730 

26 

do 

peki  e 

2470 

60 

240 

K 

732 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

35 

241 

734 

1 

do 

dust 

18  J 

19 

245 

West  Hapu- 

lale 

742 

39 

do 

or  pek 

1950 

66 

216 

744 

25 

do 

bro  pek 

1375 

75 

247 

746 

25 

do 

pekoe 

1250 

56 

218 

748 

6 

do 

pek  seu 

300 

46 

249 

Chicago 

750 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

1000 

65 

250 

752 

40 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

47 

251 

754 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

40 

252 

756 

1 

do 

sou 

50 

30 

253 

758 

2 

do 

dust 

100 

22 

254 

760 

1 

do 

tans 

50 

25 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  16th  Nov. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (43,552  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under  r — 

Lot  Box  Descrip-  Weight 

No.  Mark.  No.  Pkgs.  tion.  lb.  c. 

1 Dikmukalana  1 2 |-ch  dust  10021 

2 M L C ...  2 9 do  bro  pek  fans  540  39 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

3 

3 

6 j-ck 

SOU 

SOU 

37 

4 

4 

5 do 

dust 

350 

22 

5 

5 

16  do 

red  leaf 

800 

29 

6 

Yogan 

6 

22  ch 

bro  pik 

220061 

7 

8 

17  do 

pekoe 

1360 

49  bid 

8 

10 

1-2  do 

pek  sou 

960 

39  bid 

9 

Yalta 

12 

7 do 

pekoe 

436 

70 

10 

14 

5 j-ck 

pek  tou 

552 

65 

11 

16 

3 ch 

duct 

293 

47 

12 

AK  A,  C 

in 

estate 

mark 

17 

41  j-ch 

bro  pek 

2050 

69 

13 

19 

42  do 

pekoe 

2100 

53 

14 

21 

7 do 

pek  sou 

350 

42  bid 

15 

C,  in  estate 

mark 

22 

11  do 

unas 

560 

40  bid 

16 

24 

5 do 

dust 

400 

25 

17 

X W 

25 

6 ch 

fans 

6u0 

27 

18 

26 

1 do 

unas 

100 

29 

19 

27 

5 j-ch 

sou 

250 

28 

20 

2S 

5 do 

dust 

400 

20 

21 

29 

11  ch 

1 f-ch 

bro  mix 

17t'0 

16 

22 

A GC 

30 

2 ch 

bro  pek 

140 

35 

23 

31 

1 do 

sou 

90 

25 

24 

32 

2 do 

dust 

140 

19 

25 

33 

1 do 

Lro  pek 

70 

35 

26 

Ekkie  Oya  . . 

34 

40  do 

pekoe 

32i0 

31 

27 

Engurukande 

36 

35  |-ch 

pekoe 

1750 

48  bid 

28 

R S T 

38 

15  ch 

bro  i ek 

1838 

53 

29 

40 

10  do 

pekoe 

826 

41 

30 

42 

1 1-cn 

pek  sou 

42 

31 

31 

P 

43 

1 ch 

l ro  pek 

110 

53 

32 

41 

1 |-ch 

pekoe 

42 

40 

33 

45 

5 do 

pek  Ians 

364 

25 

34 

D,  in  estate 

mark.., 

46 

3 ch 

bro  pek 

332 

40 

35 

47 

3 do 

unas 

271 

30  bid 

36 

48 

3 do 

1 j-ch 

bro  tea 

351 

20 

43 

G 

55 

8 do 

bro  pek 

400 

58 

44 

57 

12  do 

pekoe 

600 

42 

45 

P 

59 

1 do 

pek  scu 

50 

28 

46 

V,  in  estate 

mark 

60 

21  ch 

bro  pek 

1995 

55  bid 

47 

62 

23  do 

pekoe 

2185 

47  bid 

48 

64 

13  do 

pek  sou 

1105 

38 

49 

66 

1 do 

tou 

85 

25 

50 

67 

1 do 

dust 

140 

22 

51 

P GK 

••• 

68 

17  ch 

sou 

1360 

31 

62 

A G 

70 

18  i-ch 

pekoe 

F00 

46  bid 

63 

FK  G 

72 

28  do 

bro  pek 

1540 

54  bid 

54 

74 

40  do 

pekce 

2000 

45 

55 

76 

20  do 

pek  sou 

1000 

42 

56 

D G O A, 

in 

estate 

mark 

78 

4 do 

bro  pek 

209 

50  bid 

57 

79 

1 do 

pekce 

90 

47 

58 

Willesden  ... 

80 

14  ch 

1 §-ch 

bro  pek 

1590 

54  bid 

59 

82 

7 ch 

pekoe 

615 

44 

60 

84 

2 do 

pek  sou 

200 

35 

61 

85 

1 do 

dust 

150 

22  bid. 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


( From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Oct.  28th,  1892. 

Marks  and  prioes  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  28th  Oct. : — 

Ex  “Kintuck” — Delmar  OBEO.  lb  I06s;  lc  104s;  le 
It  103s  6d;  lb  107e;  1 86s.  (G)PB,  5c  119s  6d  bid. 
Idulgashena,  lc  lb  114s  6d;  It  109s;  lc  106s;  lb  125s; 
It  99a  6d.  Haldummulla,  lo  lb  114s  6d;  lb  105s;  1 
126s  1 99s.  Roebeiry,  lc  It  110s  6d;  lb  104s;  1 118s; 
1 95>;  1 92s;  1 85s.  Need  wood,  lc  113e;  lb  106s;  1 
126s;  1 97s;  1 92e;  1 87s. 

Ex  “Glenfruin” — (S)  SD,  4b  85s  6d. 

Ex  '‘Kintuck” — CoelaDds,  lb  113s  6d;  It  107s;  1 97s; 
lb  110s;  1 84s;  1 87s.  Ampittiskande,  It  112s;  3o  It 
Ills  6d;  lo  105s  6d;  lb  119s;  It  92s;  1 bag  108s;  1 94s. 
Thotulagalla,  lc  lb  109s  6d;  lc  It  105s  6d;  lb  112s;  1 
96s;  1 bag  105s;  2 93s. 


CEYLON  OBSERVER”  PRESS,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES. 


NO.  29.] 


Colombo,  December  5,  1892. 


( Price  : — 12g  cents  each ; 3 copies 
1 30  cents  ; 6 copies  1-  rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Messrs.  Benham  & Bremner  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  16th  Nov.  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (5,965  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under  : — 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

1 Hornsey 

..  13 

7 

ch 

sou 

595 

38 

2 

15 

3 

do 

fans 

450 

27 

3 Battagalla  . 

. 17 

5 

do 

sou 

425 

39 

4 

19 

3 

do 

fans 

450 

27 

5 Arundel 

..  21 

29 

|-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1595 

60  bid 

6 

23 

20 

do 

pekoe 

louo 

49  bid 

7 

25 

4 

do 

dust 

300 

44 

8 Elston 

..  27 

23 

do 

pek  sou 

115  i 

44 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1260 

19 

1 

§-ch 

bro  or  pek 

66 

42 

1 

ch 

unas 

92 

33 

1 

i-ch 

dust 

92 

23 

Messrs.'  Benham  & Bremner  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  23rd  Nov.  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (14400  lb.),  which  sol 


otu  nder  : — 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No. 

Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

,c. 

7 

Pannapitya... 

2? 

14 

i-cii 

bro  pek 

700 

31  bid 

8 

29 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

70 

15 

9 

Elston 

31 

50 

do 

pea  sou 

2500 

39 

10 

33 

6 

ch 

bro  mix 

6U0 

30 

11 

Anamalia  ... 

35 

3 

do 

or  pek 

300 

46  bid 

12 

37 

2 

do 

pekoeNo. 

1 200 

35  bid 

13 

39 

2 

|-ch 

dust 

170 

14 

Tavalam- 

23 

tenne 

41 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

1000 

65  bid 

15 

43 

10 

do 

pekoe 

1000 

42  bid 

16 

45 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

30 

17 

S 

47 

10 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

500 

56 

18 

49 

2 

ch 

bro  pek 

180 

51 

19 

51 

1 

do 

fcro  pek  dust  150 

25 

52 

1 

a-ch 

pek  dust 

66 

22 

21 

53 

1 

do 

mix  tea 

65 

17 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co-  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  23rd  Nov 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (50,590  lb.),  which 


sold  as  under  : — 

Lot  Box  Descrip-  Weight 


No.  Mark. 

No.  : 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

C. 

1 

A S C 

i 

2 

i-ch 

fans 

ioo 

2 

2 

2 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

60 

17 

3 

3 

12 

do 

red  leaf 

600 

29 

4 

DEC 

4 

4 

do 

fans 

200 

29 

5 

5 

10 

do 

red  leaf 

500 

29 

6 

Ahamud 

6 

6 

do 

bro  pak 

?.00 

53 

7 

8 

6 

do 

pekoe 

300 

38 

8 

10 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

180 

31 

9 

11 

1 

do 

congou 

45 

21 

10 

Deliiowita  . . 

12 

1 

ch 

CODgOU 

90 

25 

11 

13 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

120 

26 

12 

14 

1 

do 

dust 

160 

22 

13 

D 

15 

3 

do 

unaa 

271 

30 

14 

16 

3 

do 

1 

i-ch 

bro  tea 

351 

24 

15 

AKAC.iu  estate 

mark 

17 

7 

do 

pek  60u 

350 

39  bid 

16 

Norton 

18 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

1320 

65  bid 

17 

20 

38 

do 

pekoe 

2090 

51  bid 

18 

22 

5 

do 

dust 

300 

24 

19 

23 

9 

do 

unas 

495 

42  bid 

20 

Ambatenue  . . 

24 

59 

do 

bro  pek 

5605 

57  bid 

21 

26 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1680 

46  bid 

22 

28 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1415 

39  bid 

23 

M F 

30 

22 

i-ch 

pekoe 

1540 

41  bid 

24 

32 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

960 

38 

25 

Comillah 

34 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

330 

48 

26 

35 

2 

do 

pekoe 

180 

39 

27 

36 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

32  bid 

35 

KVM,  in  estate 

mark 

49 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

488 

47  bid 

36 

51 

1 

i-ch 

pekoe 

60 

36  bid 

37 

52 

2 

ch 

red  leaf 

191 

15 

38 

53 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

22 

Lot 

No. 

Mark. 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Descrip- 

tion. 

Weight 

lb. 

c. 

39 

W G,  in 
estate 
mark 

. 54 

3 

f-ch 

bro  pek 

210 

46 

40 

55 

I 

do 

pekoe 

60 

36 

41 

56 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

150 

35 

42 

57 

1 

do 

sou 

48 

29 

43 

Dean 

..  58 

12 

do 

pekoe 

270 

47  bid 

44 

Patulpane  . 

..  60 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

485 

53 

45 

62 

8 

do 

pekoe 

650 

40 

46 

64 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

36 

47 

66 

1 

do 

sou 

50 

25 

48 

DF  B 

..  67 

12 

d0 

bro  pek 

1250 

48 

49 

69 

9 

do 

pekoe 

896 

37  bid 

50 

E K— E 

. 71 

1 

ch 

pek  sou 

400 

18 

51 

B P C 

..  72 

3 

!-eh 

bro  pek 

150 

43 

52 

73 

4 

do 

or  pek 

180 

30 

53 

74 

1 

do 

pekoe 

45 

29 

54 

75 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

120 

27 

55 

Myraganga 

..  76 

52 

ch 

bro  pek 

5720 

57 

56 

78 

29 

do 

pekoe 

2900 

44  bid 

57 

G 

. 80 

9 

§-ch 

bro  pek 

440 

47  bid 

58 

81 

15 

do 

pekoe 

670 

40  bid 

59 

Pusstenne 

. 82 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

51 

60 

84 

12 

do 

pekoe 

600 

40 

61 

86 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

660 

36 

62 

88 

2 

do 

bro  lea 

100 

25 

63 

89 

2 

do 

dust 

110 

20 

Mr.  E.  John 

put 

up 

for 

sate  at  the 

Chamber  of 

Commerce  Sale-room 

on 

the 

23rd  Nov. 

the 

under- 

mentioned lots 

of  Tea 

(56,684  lb.),  which 

sold  as 

under  : — 

Lot 

Box 

Deserip-  Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

1 T E N 

133 

1 

ch 

dust 

150 

23 

2 

134 

l 

do 

bro  mix 

115 

20 

3 Tarf 

135 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

44  bid 

4 

137 

1 

do 

dust 

120 

24 

5 Lawrence 

Factory 

138 

4 

ch 

sou 

400 

21 

6 Kotuwa- 

gedera 

139 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

67 

7 

141 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1400 

46 

8 

143 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

950 

38 

9 Tamaravelly 

145 

41 

do 

bro  pek 

4100 

63 

10 

147 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

43 

11 

149 

2 

do 

bro  sou 

2(0 

33 

17  Agra  Ouvak 

157 

20 

§-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1000 

87 

18 

159 

32 

do 

bro  pek 

1600 

70 

19 

161 

40 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

38 

20 

103 

26 

do 

pekoe  M 

1170 

46 

21  Ardlawand 

Wishford  ... 

165 

20 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1240 

75 

22 

167 

22 

do 

or  pek 

1188 

59 

23 

169 

12 

cli 

pekoe 

1080 

51 

24  O 

171 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

190 

34 

25 

172 

6 

do 

sou 

676 

38 

26 

174 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

363 

39 

27  Galkande- 

watte 

175 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1700 

76  bid 

28 

177 

26 

do 

pekoe 

2310 

60 

29 

179 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

360 

45 

30 

181 

6 

do 

sou 

540 

39 

31  Mayfair 

183 

2 

do 

dust 

320 

25 

34 

184 

2 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

200 

31 

35 

185 

10 

f-ch 

red  leaf 

500 

25 

36  Oodewelle  ... 

187 

7 

ch 

bro  mix 

700 

37 

37  Glentilt 

189 

12 

do 

sou 

1095 

41 

38 

191 

16 

4-cn 

dust 

1189 

26 

39  Bollagalla  ... 

193 

18 

"do 

bro  pek 

990 

62 

40 

195 

17 

ch 

pekoe 

1530 

47 

41 

197 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1330 

38 

42 

199 

l 

do 

dust 

90 

19 

43  D E 

200 

5 

do 

bro  mix 

475 

34 

44  N W 

201 

5 

do 

bro  or  pek 

600 

27 

45 

203 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

182 

55 

46 

204 

3 

do 

congou 

270 

32 

47 

205 

6 

do 

dust 

720 

29 

53 

207 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

166 

20 

Heatherley  . . 

203 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

37 

Ottery  and 

Stamford 

Hill 

22 

25 

|-ch 

bro  pek 

1375 

54 

222 

22 

ch 

pekoe 

1980 

51 

55  Overton 

224 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

1000 

75 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot 

No.  Mark 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description 

Weight 
. lb. 

c. 

56 

226 

36  i-ch 

pekee 

3600 

48  bid 

57 

228 

2 3-ch 

dust 

140 

33 

58  S,  in  estate 
mark 

. 229 

5 do 

bro  pek 

310 

50 

59  Talagalla 

. 230 

25  ch 

bro  pek 

2500 

61 

eo 

232 

2 do 

pek  sou 

232 

32 

61 

233 

1 do 

dust 

160 

2L 

62  £ D O,  T in 
estate 
mark 

. 234 

2 i-ch 

bro  tea 

100 

19 

63  Meedum- 
pittiya 

. 235 

15  do 

bro  pek 

9C0 

67 

34 

237 

16  do 

pekee 

960 

45 

Lot 

No.  Mark. 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Descrip- 

tion. 

Weight 

lb. 

c. 

H3  Pine  Hill 

...  99 

4 ch 

bro  pek 

392 

out 

64  P.  V K 

...  100 

2 i-ch 

bro  pek 

no 

out 

65 

1 

2 do 

pekoe 

lOo 

32 

66 

2 

4 do 

pek  sou 

200 

29 

67  Yincic 

...  3 

4 ch 

bro  pek 

4C0 

out 

68 

4 

2 do 

pekoe 

200 

out 

69 

5 

6 oo 

pek  sou 

600 

32  bid 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Oo.  put  up  tor  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  23rd  Nov. 
th6 undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  [39,433  lb.),  which  sold 
aa  under: — 

Box  Descrip-  "Weight 

No.  Pkgs.  tion.  lb.  c. 


Lot 

No,  Mark. 


1 Horningside.. 


Pkgs. 
37  11  i-ch 


bro  pek 


605 


61 


2 

38 

10 

do 

pekoe 

550 

41 

3 

39 

1 

do 

aou 

55 

28 

4 

40 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

55 

20 

5 

41 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

21 

6 

Paragalla  ... 

. 42 

23 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

2300 

63 

7 

43 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1440 

45 

8 

44 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1440 

38 

9 

45 

10 

do 

tOU 

850 

31 

10 

11 

H,  iu  estate 

46 

5 

do 

dust 

700 

25 

mark 

. 47 

3 

ch 

dust 

420 

25 

12 

Conevgar  ... 

, 48 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

660 

70 

13 

49 

4 

do 

pekoe 

330 

50  bid 

14 

50 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

190 

39  bid 

15 

51 

1 

do 

dust 

85 

23 

16 

M 

. 52 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

270 

29 

17 

18 

W G 

N,  in  estate 

. 53 

10 

do 

pek  dust 

1000 

21  bid 

19 

mark 

H,  in  estate 

, 54 

11 

do 

pekoe 

990 

45  bid 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 

50 

51 
32 


mark 


Gallawatte 


Fopewell 


Hopewell 


N G 


55 

56 

57 

68 

5y  16  do 
2 do 
8 


6 s-ch 

2 ch 

3 i-ch 
11  do 


S3 

34 

35  Hagalla 

36 

37 

38 

39  Dedugala  . 

40 

41 

42 

43  G L 

44  Bcmbra 

45 

46  S,  iu  estate 

mark 

47  Glassel 

48 

49 

50 

61  ft  T.  ih 


60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 


do 
11  do 
4 do 
8 do 
6 do 
8 do 

1 do 

2 ch 

2 i-ch 

3 do 
1 do 

71  22  do 


72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 


ch 
5 do 

1 j-eh 
3 oh 
4;)-eh 

3 ch 

4 do 
3 do 

2 ch 
1 do 


82  1 §-oh 

83  42  do 

84  12  do 

85  42  do 

86  26  ch 


or  pek 
peitoe 
pek  sou 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
bro  mix 
or  pek 
pekoe 
sou 
or,  pek 
pekoe 
sou 
dust 

bro  pek 
pek  s.»u 
dust 
br  ,pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
dust 
fans 

bro  pek  sou 
bro  mix 
dust 
congou 
pek  sou 
bro  pek 

unas 
bro  pek 
or  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 


300 

200 

156 

650 

800 

100 

400 

560 

160 

400 

240 

280 

70 

295 

150 

60 

1100 

696 

490 

75 

330 

200 

270 

440 

255 

200 

100 

38 

2100 

600 

2100 

2340 


64  bid 
40  bid 
37 
55 
40 
18 
60 

43  bid 
35 
67 
50 

39 
21 

45  bid 
34 

18 

67 

46  bid 

40 
21 
31 

29 
21 
20 

30 
out 
45 

34 

69 

60 

50  bid 
40  bid 


Messrs.  Forbbs  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  ou  the  23rd  Nov. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (164,697  lb.),  which  sold 
as  unuer  . — 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No. 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs.  Description. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

H & H 

762 

2 

ch 

bro  mix 

200 

30 

2 

Fred’s  Rube 

764 

24 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

43 

3 

766 

7 

do 

pea  sou 

690 

38 

4 

W A 

768 

1 

do 

oust 

114 

29 

5 

770 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

195 

27 

6 

Daphne 

772 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

300 

53 

7 

774 

5 

§-ch 

bro  pek 

250 

52 

8 

776 

7 

cli 

pekee 

665 

41 

9 

778 

17 

i-ch 

pekoe 

850 

41 

10 

780 

8 

ch 

pek  sou 

760 

37 

11 

782 

4 

i-ch 

pek  sou 

200 

37 

12 

784 

4 

ch 

bro  tea 

400 

23 

13 

786 

10 

j-ch 

bro  tea 

500 

29 

14 

788 

1 

ch 

congeii 

100 

27 

15 

790 

1 

i-ch 

dust 

60 

18 

16 

Hanagame ... 

792 

11 

ch 

bro  pek 

1320 

54 

17 

794 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1890 

£9 

18 

796 

y 

do 

pek  sou 

895 

32 

19 

798 

2 

do 

dust 

260 

18 

20 

Deniyaya  ... 

800 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

1090 

60 

21 

802 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

43 

22 

804 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

90O 

40 

23 

8u6 

2 

do 

pek  fans 

240 

30 

21 

Elleugowan 

808 

11 

do 

dio  pek 

1100 

58 

25 

810 

9 

do 

pekoe 

855 

44 

26 

812 

2 

i-ch 

bro  tea 

110 

IS 

27 

Yellangowry 

814 

3L 

do 

bro  pek 

1705 

60 

28 

816 

40 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

43 

29 

818 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

540 

39 

30 

Pondappo  .. 

820 

8 

ch 

or  pek 

800 

63 

31 

822 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1170 

46 

'32 

824 

2 

dj 

pen  sou 

180 

34 

33 

826 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

220 

43 

34 

Mukeloya  ... 

828 

20 

§-ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

70 

35 

830 

j2 

do 

pekoe 

600 

58 

36 

832 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

80 

39 

37 

834 

1 

do 

pes  dust 

75 

23 

41 

E H.  in  estate 

mark 

842 

4 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

200 

56 

42 

844 

9 

ch 

1 

i-ch 

pekoe 

860 

40 

mark 

. 87 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

200 

29 

52 

8S 

1 

do 

fans 

100 

18 

bid 

53 

89 

3 

i-ch 

dust 

210 

20 

bid 

54 

D 

. 90 

3 

ch 

bro  pek  sou 

300 

18 

bid 

55 

G 

. 91 

3 

i-ch 

red  leaf 

150 

18 

bid 

56 

L 

. 92 

12 

ch 

bro  pek  sou 

1260 

IS 

bid 

57 

C 

..  93 

5 

i-ch 

pek  fans 

400 

25 

58 

XX 

..  94 

1 

ch 

unas 

93 

32 

59 

A G 

..  95 

6 

i-ch 

pek  fans 

420 

cut 

60 

Knutsford  . 

..  96 

5 

do 

or  pek 

313 

57 

bid 

61 

97 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

265 

45 

bid 

Cl 

98 

IS 

do 

pekoe 

975 

38 

bid 

43 


846  2 ch 


44  Lankapura,  "W  848  15  ch 
350  16  £-eh 
852  9 ch 


45  Aberfoyle 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50  Galkadua 

51 

52 

53 

54  Dunkeld 

55 

56 

57  BKA 

58 

59  C 

60  Kambodde  ... 

61 
62 

63  £HL  ... 

64 

65 

66  Duckwari  ... 

67 

t8  Udabage  ... 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73  Pantiya 

74 

75  Gonamotawa 

76 

77 


851 

856 

858 

860 


a do 
6 do 
5 J-eh 
a ch 


862  12  do 
864  12  do 
866  1 J-eh 

868  15  ch 
870  28  i-ch 
872  13  ch 


conge  u 
pekoe 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
oro  mix 
pek  fans 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  aou 
s,u 

bro  pek 
or  pek 
pekoe 


160 
1350 
800 
765 
675 
450 
3b  0 
900 
1140 
1200 
50 
1650 
1400 
1170 


27 

44 

63 

42 

38 

25 

26 
61 
44 
38 
24 
76 
62 
61 


874 

3 

ch 

pek  SOU 

255 

39 

876 

3 i-ch 

pek  fans 

210 

23 

b78 

9 

ch 

bro  pek 

1007 

47 

880 

11 

i-ch 

sou 

550 

39 

882 

2 

do 

dust 

150 

26 

884 

1 

do 

bro  pek  dust  75 

59 

886 

1 

ch 

bro  mix 

70 

17 

888 

9 

do 

dust 

1260 

43 

890 

2 

do 

unas 

2 0 

35 

892 

1 

do 

dust 

145 

25 

89 1 

4 

do 

faus 

520 

29 

896 

60 

2"Ch 

bro  pek 

3900 

54 

898 

4L 

do 

pekoe 

2460 

45  bid 

900 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

840 

37 

2 

6 

do 

pek  fans 

360 

30 

4 

7 

do 

dust 

490 

24 

6 

4 

ch 

bro  pek  sou 

300 

33 

8 

2 

do 

dust 

260 

24 

10 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

2163 

75  bid 

12 

32 

do 

pekoe 

3200 

58 

14 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1209 

43  bid 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


3 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No 

Mark 

No.  Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

No 

Mark. 

No 

Pkgs. 

Description,  lb. 

c. 

78 

16 

2 

J-ch 

sou 

180 

36 

169 

Mirisketia  ... 

198 

6 

ell 

bro  or  pek 

600 

66  bid 

79 

18 

1 

£-ch 

fans 

66 

46 

170 

200 

18 

do 

or  pek 

1800 

13 

80 

20 

1 

do 

dust 

90 

18 

171 

202 

4 

do 

pekoe 

360 

withd’n. 

81 

Berragalla ... 

22 

IS 

ch 

bro  pek 

1930 

76  bid 

172 

Yataderia  ... 

201 

13 

do 

or  pek 

1365 

40  bi<A 

82 

24 

10 

do 

pekoe 

1050 

56  bid 

173 

206 

20 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

40 

83 

26 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1900 

46  bid 

174 

203 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1615 

37 

84 

Middleton  ... 

28 

20 

§-eh 

bro  pek 

1200 

7.' 

176 

Nugagalla  ... 

210 

35 

^-ch 

pekoe 

1750 

51  bid 

85 

30 

11 

ch 

pekoe 

1100 

52 

175 

Chalmers  .. 

212 

25 

ch 

or  pek 

1750 

50  bid 

86 

32 

ii 

do 

pek  eon 

990 

42  bid 

177 

214 

21 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1680 

65 

87 

34 

2 

do 

congou 

] 60 

37 

178 

216 

27 

do 

pekoe 

1890 

43  bid 

88 

Atherfield  ... 

36 

1 

do 

sou 

100 

29 

179 

218 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

210 

38 

89 

33 

2 

do 

(lust 

280 

18 

180 

Belgravia  ... 

220 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

900 

76 

90 

40 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

210 

17 

181 

222 

10 

do 

pekoe 

950 

51 

91 

Comeway  ... 

42 

9 i-ell 

bro  pen 

450 

71  bid 

185 

221 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

42 

92 

44 

8 

ch 

pekoe 

720 

61  bid 

183 

226 

1 

|-eh 

congou 

60 

35 

93 

46 

14 

do 

pe*  No.  2 

1260 

43  bid 

184 

Wewesae  . . 

228 

1 

box 

golden  tips 

2 

R21  bid 

94 

M K Oya  ... 

48 

n 

do 

bro  pek 

1100 

58 

[85 

Warwick  ... 

230 

5 

§-ch 

bro  pek 

325 

77  bid 

95 

50 

12 

do 

pe^oe 

1080 

43 

186 

232 

6 

do 

pekoe 

330 

53  bid 

96 

52 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

35 

187 

SR 

234 

7 

ch 

bro  pek 

710 

45 

97 

51 

1 

5-ch 

bro  mix 

50 

19 

188 

236 

9 

do 

pekoe 

880 

33  bid 

98 

56 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

20 

189 

238 

11 

do 

pek  son 

990 

31 

99 

G 

53 

6 

ch 

pel*  sou 

600 

36 

190 

Laxapina- 

100 

60 

2 

do 

dust 

250 

26 

galla 

210 

2 A-ch 

pek  sou 

100 

32 

101 

S K 

62 

7 

^-ch 

pea  fans 

490 

52 

191 

242 

3 

ch 

SOU 

150 

34 

102 

64 

4 

do 

unas 

280 

44 

192 

244 

3 

do 

pek  dust 

180 

22 

103 

06 

3 

do 

congou 

150 

44 

193 

Silver  Valley 

246 

1 

|--ch 

bro  tea 

50 

31 

104 

68 

3 

do 

dust 

240 

36 

194 

Aigburth  ... 

218 

16 

ch 

bro  pek 

1440 

74 

105 

Vally  field 

. 70 

1 

ch 

195 

250 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1275 

47 

1 

§-ch 

bro  pek 

150 

36 

196 

252 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

810 

40 

100 

72 

i 

ch 

197 

254 

5 

do 

pek  fans 

600 

33 

1 

£-eh 

pek  ecu 

150 

25 

198 

S R 

256 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

95 

18 

107 

74 

1 

ch 

bro  mix 

SO 

18 

199 

258 

1 

do 

congou 

90 

25 

108 

76 

i 

s-Ch 

dust 

60 

22 

200 

Aberdeen  ... 

260 

35 

a-ch 

bro  pek 

1760 

63 

109 

78 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

50 

17 

201 

262 

40 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

52 

110 

O A 

80 

27 

ch 

bro  pek 

2700 

65 

202 

264 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

850 

41 

111 

82 

35 

do 

pekoe 

3150 

47  bid 

203 

266 

8 

do 

pek fans 

40u 

41 

112 

Alton 

84 

1 

i-ch 

bro  tea 

50 

20 

204 

O G A,  in 

113 

86 

8 

do 

dust 

«40 

26 

estate 

114 

Sembawatte.. 

88 

41 

ch 

bro  pek 

4100 

70 

mark, 

(Oonoogaloja 

115 

90 

35 

do 

pekoe 

3325 

47 

116 

92 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

1890 

39 

Estate) 

268 

17 

ch 

bro  pek 

1700 

24 

117 

118 

119 

190 

94 

2 

§-eh 

dust 

140 

26 

Yoxford 

96 

93 

100 

10 

2 

1 

ch 

£-ch 

do 

pek  sou 

dust 

congou 

1000 

160 

56 

43 

25 

32 

Rlr.  E.  Jhon 
Commerce  Sale 

put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 
-room  on  th«  30th  Nov.  the  under- 

121 

M A,  in 

mentioned  lots  of  tea 

(71,729  lb.),  wnieh 

sold  as 

estate 

under : — 

mark 

102 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1300 

58  bid 

Lot 

Box 

Weight 

122 

123 

104 

106 

12 

10 

do 

do 

pekoe 
pek  sou 

1140 

900 

43  bid 

39 

No.  Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description 

lb. 

c. 

124 

103 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

100 

28 

6 

Great  Valley 

246 

20 

ch 

bro  pek 

2000 

66  lid 

125 

no 

8 

5-Ch 

dust 

640 

27 

7 

248 

38 

do 

pekoe 

3800 

46  bid 

126 

Bismark 

112 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

510 

59 

8 

250 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

665 

39 

127 

114 

6 

ch 

pfkoe 

600 

47 

9 

251 

2 

f-ch 

dust 

160 

22 

128 

116 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

40 

lo 

Madooltenne 

252 

15 

cli 

bro  pek 

1575 

58 

129 

ns 

3 

do 

uuas 

300 

40 

11 

254 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

45 

130 

Kananghma 

120 

14 

do 

bro  or  pek  1470 

66 

12 

L 

256 

14 

do 

dust 

2100 

26 

131 

122 

27 

do 

pekoe 

2700 

43  bid 

13 

Anchor,  In 

132 

Nilloomally 

124 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

830 

38 

estate 

133 

A K,  in 

mark 

258 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1430 

7 

estate 

14 

260 

26 

do 

pekoe 

2470 

50 

mark 

126 

3 

ch 

bro  or  pek  300 

60 

15 

262 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1425 

41 

134 

123 

6 

do 

pekt  e 

540 

44 

16 

Mocha 

264 

27 

do 

bro  pek 

2970 

77  bid 

135 

130 

1 

do 

pek  seu 

90 

35 

17 

266 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

60 

136 

132 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

110 

44 

IS 

268 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1U80 

45 

137 

Ptnrhos 

134 

13 

j-ch 

or  pek 

585 

63 

19 

270 

5 

do 

eou 

5U0 

38 

138 

136 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

825 

74 

20 

272 

5 

do 

dust 

650 

23 

139 

138 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1050 

48 

21 

AT, in  estate 

140 

Gordon 

140 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

950 

43 

mark 

274 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1600 

64 

141 

142 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

360 

30 

22 

276 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1563 

45  bid 

142 

144 

1 

do 

dust 

60 

22 

23 

Moneragalla... 

278 

2 

ch 

red  leaf 

210 

17 

143 

146 

i 

do 

red  leaf 

45 

73 

24 

Ferclands  ... 

279 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

18 

144 

Avoea 

148 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

56 

25 

280 

1 

pek  dust 

75 

20 

145 

150 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1170 

31 

26 

Tatnaravilly 

281 

49 

ch 

bro  pek 

4900 

62 

146 

152 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

540 

27 

27 

283 

21 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

45 

154 

Chesterford 

168 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1365 

69 

28 

285 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

37 

155 

170 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

43  bid 

29 

Verelapatna... 

286 

34 

i-eh 

bro  pek 

1972 

61 

156 

172 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

40 

30 

288 

33 

do 

pekoe 

1818 

52 

157 

Ederapolla... 

174 

50 

4-eh 

bro  pek 

2500 

61 

31 

290 

30 

do 

pek  sou 

1620 

42 

158 

176 

25 

ch 

pekoe 

2000 

45 

32 

302 

8 

do 

dust 

640 

27 

159 

178 

28 

do 

pek  sou 

2240 

40 

33 

Bandroo 

303 

12 

do 

pekce 

600 

61 

160 

180 

3 

do 

pek  fan 

300 

36 

34 

305 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

750 

39 

161 

182 

2 

do 

congou 

150 

27 

35 

307 

3 

do 

dust 

180 

25 

162 

184 

5 

Pell 

pek  dust 

375 

25 

36 

H 

308 

12 

do 

pekoe 

600 

40 

163 

Ellekande  ... 

186 

8 

ch 

red  leaf 

640 

30 

37 

310 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

250 

36 

164 

188 

2 

do 

COUgOU 

160 

34 

38 

312 

1 

do 

dust 

60 

20 

155 

190 

1 

do 

39 

GlentilS 

313 

46 

do 

bro  pek 

2760 

69 

i 

l-cll 

pek  dust 

200 

75 

40 

315 

15 

eh 

pekoe 

1500 

51  bid 

166 

192 

2 

ch 

pek  sou 

180 

37 

41 

317 

19 

do 

do  No.  2 

1900 

45  bid 

167 

191 

9 

do 

UUU3 

900 

55 

42 

Bogawana,  in 

168 

196 

1 

do 

estate 

1 

J-cb 

fans 

205 

34 

mark 

319 

32 

{-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1760 

74 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

43 

321 

23 

ch 

pekoe 

2185 

55 

44 

323 

28 

do 

pek  sou 

2600 

44 

45 

325 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

320 

25 

46 

326 

1 

do 

dust 

90 

28 

47  Waltan 

327 

18 

|-ch 

bro  pek 

1152 

59 

43 

329 

31 

do 

pekoe 

1612 

47 

49 

331 

1 

box 

dust 

29 

22 

61  Ottery  and 

Stamford 

Hill 

334 

22 

ch 

pekee 

1980 

66 

52 

336 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

22 

53  Kirkoswald... 

337 

41 

do 

pek  sou 

3700 

42  bid 

54 

339 

17 

do 

do 

1533 

42  bid 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  30th  Nov. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  ( 43‘135  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under:— 


Lot  Box  Weight 


No.  Mark. 

No 

. Pkgs. 

Description, 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Depedene 

, to 

4 Lch 

bro  pek 

200 

67 

2 

n 

11 

do 

pekoe 

550 

47 

12 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

38 

4 

13 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

50 

20 

6 

ED  GN  A... 

14 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

756 

60 

6 

15 

13 

do 

pekoe 

676 

49 

7 

16 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

408 

38 

8 

17 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

280 

36 

9 

18 

6 

do 

unas 

307 

40  bid 

10 

S W G 

19 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

56 

61 

11 

20 

2 

do 

pekoe 

80 

40 

12 

21 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

183 

36 

13 

22 

6 

do 

sou 

284 

30 

14 

23 

1 

do 

fans 

60 

32 

15 

Coneygar  ... 

24 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

280 

65  bid 

16 

25 

6 

ch 

pekoe 

570 

50  bid 

17 

26 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

290 

21 

18 

27 

1 

box 

dust 

25 

51 

19 

Knutsford  . . 

28 

5 i-ch 

bro  pek 

265 

37  oid 

20 

29 

18 

do 

pekoe 

975 

45 

21 

R V K 

30 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

100 

45 

22 

Roseneath  . . 

31 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

100 

17 

23 

Yahaiatenuc 

32 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

19 

24 

Kuruwitty  ... 

33 

47 

i-ch 

lines 

2350 

38 

25 

34 

15 

do 

bro  mix 

780 

31 

26 

35 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

414 

37 

27 

36 

2 

do 

dust 

168 

18 

28 

37 

1 

do 

pekee 

52 

45 

35 

Iugeriya 

44 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

336 

59 

36 

45 

8 

do 

pekoe 

360 

42 

37 

46 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

546 

37 

38 

47 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

62 

21 

39 

48 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

50 

30 

40 

49 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

92 

26 

41 

W— R,  in 

estate 

mark 

50 

6 

ch 

fans 

540 

20  bid 

42 

51 

2 

i-oh 

bro  tea 

140 

15  bid 

43 

Roseneath  . . 

, 52 

30 

do 

bro  pek 

1950 

55  bid 

44 

W G 

. 53 

6 

ch 

dust 

480 

18 

45 

Malgolla 

54 

28 

do 

or  pek 

2800 

65  bid 

46 

55 

32 

do 

pekoe 

3200 

45  bid 

47 

G 

, 56 

4 

ch 

dust 

520 

23 

48 

Kooroolco- 

galla 

, 57 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

1100 

69  bid 

49 

58 

9 

do 

piekoe 

810 

47 

60 

59 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

00 

40 

51 

Morabilla  ... 

. 60 

35 

t-ch 

bro  pek 

1925 

57  bid 

62 

61 

30 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

48 

53 

62 

33 

do 

pek  sou 

1650 

39  bid 

54 

63 

1 

do 

dust 

75 

20 

65 

64 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

60 

19  bid 

56 

Bombra 

, 65 

2 

ch 

pek  sou 

200 

35  bid 

67 

Ovoca 

, 69 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

1610 

69  bid 

58 

70 

12 

do 

or  pek 

12U0 

67 

59 

71 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

45 

60 

72 

15  i-ch 

pek  fans 

825 

25 

62 

Vincit 

. 74 

7 

ch 

bro  pek 

700 

54 

63 

75 

3 

do 

1 

i-ch 

pekoe 

350 

59 

64 

76 

12 

ch 

pek  sou 

1200 

37 

65 

S 

. 77 

9 4-ch 

pekoe 

450 

50 

66 

78 

7 

do 

pek  soil 

350 

39 

07 

79 

2 

do 

dust 

125 

20 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lake,  Nov.  4th,  1892. 

Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  Bold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  4th  Nov. : — 

Ex  “Glenfrnin” — Uvakellie,  lc  114*= ; lc  It  110s;  4c 
lb  108s  Od;  2c  It  104s  6d ; It  116s;  lb  95s;  1 bag  108s. 

Ex  “Kintuck”— Kelburne” — lc  It  lb  115s  6d;  2c  It 
108s  6<3 ; It  104s;  lb  113s;  lb  116e;  lc  98s;  2 bags  72s 
6d;  1 87s. 

Ex  “Oratava” — Craig,  lb  105s;  lc  104s  63;  It  lb  75s; 
2o  lb  It  50s;  1 bag  104b;  2 bags  75s. 

Ex  “Kintuck” — Delrey,  lc  115?;  lc  lb  112s;  It  126b; 
1c93s.  Pingarawe,  lc  114s;4c  107s;  le  lb  105s;  2b  116s; 
lc  100s;  5 bags  86s  Gd ; 2 90s  6d;  1 106s. 

Ex  “Oratava” — Gracelyn,  It  108s;  2c  It  105s;  It  115s; 
It  97s  6d ; 1 bag  86s.  Hillside,  lb  110b;  2c  106s  6a 
lb  112b;  1 101s. 

Mincing  Lane,  Nov.  11th,  1892 
Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
MiaoiDg  Lane  up  to  11th  Nov.: — 

Ex  “Kintuck” — Ouvah  GA,  lc  lb  113e;  4c  110s  6d; 
It  104s  6d;  1 117s;  lb  97s;  2 bags  108s  6d;  1 88s;  2c 
110s  6d;  lc  It  107s;  lb  10L;  1 U2s;  1 96s;  2 bags  103a 
6d;  1 108s. 

Ex  “Aden” — Ouvah  JB,  2c  104s;  2 103s  6d;  It  101s; 
lb  108s  6d;  1 93s;  1 bag  103?. 

Ex  “Oruba” — Sirigalla,  16  bags  93s  6d;  2 86s;  3 56s 
6d;  1 65s. 


CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Nov.  4th,  1892. 
Ex  “Manora” — AO,  13  bags  60s. 


Mincing  Lane,  Nov,  • 11th,  1892. 

30  bags  up  and  withdrawn. 


CEYLON  CARDAMOM  SALES 
IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent ) 

Mincing  Lane,  Oct.  28th,  1892. 

Ex  “Kintuck” — Nugagalla.  4 cases  Is  Id;  2 Is  5d. 
Ex  “Clan  Stuart” — Kitoolagalla,  2 cases  Is  9d;  2 
Is  4d. 

Ex  “Port  Victoria” — Kitooloys,  2 capes  Is  8d  2 Is  3d, 
Ex  “Port  Albert” — Midlands,  lease  Is  6d;  11s  3d, 

Mincing  Lane,  Nov.  11th,  1892. 

Ex  “Ameer” — Gallantenne,  1 case  3s  8d;  3 2s  9d; 
1 ls8d;  3 Is  lid;  1 Is  6d;  5 Is  4d. 

Ex  “Kintuck” — Lebanon,  1 case  2s  9d;  1 2e;  1 Is  8d; 
3 Is  6d.  St.  John  Delrey,  4 cases  Is  lOd;  2 Is. 

Ex  “Legislator” — Tonacombe,  3 cases  3s  Id. 

Ex  “Kintuck” — Nugsgalla,  3 cases  Is  6d. 

Ex  “Lancashire” — Maynetrees,  5 esses  Is  2d.  Tyrells, 
3 cases  Is  5d;  1.  Is  4d. 

Ex“Glenavon” — Kuru,  2 cases  Is  8d;  2 ls9d;  1 la 
3d;  1 Is  4d;  1 Is  6d;  1 Is  Id. 
j Ex  “Ameer” — Gonawalle,  1 case  ls^9d,  2 Is. 


“ CEYLON  OBSERVER  PRESS,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES 


NO.  30.] 


Colombo,  December  10,  1892. 


{Price  : — 12£  cents  each  ; 3 copies 
30  cents  ; 6 copies  J rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Messrs.  Benham  & Bbemner  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-ioom  oo  the  30th  Nov. 
the  uudermentioned  lots  of  lea  (8,140  lb.),  which 
ao]d  asunder: — 


Dot 

No.  Mark. 

1 Tavalam- 

tenne 

2 

3 Elston 

4 

5 


Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

Nc 

>. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

12 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

1000 

14 

10 

do 

pekee 

10C0 

16 

23 

i-3h 

pok  sou 

1150 

18 

3 

ch 

duet 

300 

20 

3 

do 

congou 

300 

c. 


64 

41 

33 

27 

20 


Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  30th  Nov. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (46,890  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under  : — 

Lot  Box  Descrip-  Weight 

No.  Mark.  No.  Pkgs.  tion.  lb.  c. 


8 

Sapityagoda, 
lav.  No.  8. . 

3 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

2000 

63  bid 

4 

- 5 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

48  bid 

8 

Ruanwclla  ... 

13 

18 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

380 

51  bid 

9 

15 

17 

do 

pekoe 

850 

45 

10 

17 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

38 

11 

Ambatenne  . . 

19 

59 

ch 

bro  pek 

5605 

58 

12 

21 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1680 

44  bid 

13 

23 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1445 

39 

14 

Pambigama 

25 

6 i-ch 

dust 

420 

17 

15 

26 

3 

ch 

congtu 

270 

32 

16 

L,  in  estate 

mark 

27 

5 

do 

unas 

501 

25 

17 

29 

1 

do 

sou 

80 

29 

18 

Brae 

30 

2 4-ch 

dust 

100 

25 

19 

51 

3 

do 

CODgOU 

135 

29 

20 

Haltanwella 

32 

7 

do 

congou 

315 

32 

21 

33 

5 

do 

dust 

250 

22 

22 

A G C 

34 

4 

ch 

sou 

360 

21 

23 

35 

2 

do 

sou  No.  2 

180 

16 

24 

36 

6 

do 

dust 

420 

20 

25 

G 

37 

9 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

440 

46  bid 

2 6 

38 

15 

do 

pekoe 

670 

38  bid 

28 

K’Della 

41 

9 

ch 

bro  pek 

900 

57  bid 

29 

43 

9 

do 

pekoe 

855 

45  bid 

30 

45 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

37  bid 

31 

46 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

70 

22 

32 

Polgaha- 

kaude 

47 

28 

do 

bro  pek 

2800 

59 

33 

49 

29 

do 

pekoe 

2320 

44 

34 

51 

13 

do 

pek  a-  u 

1010 

40 

35 

G,  Ceylon  ... 

53 

7 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

350 

51  bid 

36 

54 

13 

do 

pekoe 

650 

59 

37 

D G A O,  In 

es'ate 

mark 

56 

35 

do 

bro  pek 

1920 

52  bid 

38 

58 

27 

do 

pekoe 

1367 

42  bid 

39 

Y D,  in 

f s<aie 

mark 

62 

13 

ch 

pek  sou 

1352 

35 

40 

Myraganga  . . 

62 

12 

do 

unes 

1 78 

41  bid 

41 

Densworili  ... 

64 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

) 

No.  1 

1200 

withd’n. 

42 

66 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

1400) 

43 

t'8 

11 

i-ch 

bro  pek  funs 

1 550 

36 

44 

M,  in  estate 

maok 

63 

9 

do 

1 

i-ch 

pek  sou 

873 

32 

45 

71 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

83 

16 

46 

72 

3 

do 

1 

i-ch 

dust 

482 

20 

47 

P 

73 

2 £-ch 

bro  pek 

112 

35 

Mssers.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  30th  Nov. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (145,512  lb.),  which 


sold  as  under  : — 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No. 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

C. 

1 

N 

...  271 

20  ch 

bro  tea 

2400 

35 

2 

T C K 

...  276 

7 i-eb 

pek  sou 

350 

38 

Lo 

Box 

Desorip-  Weight 

No.  Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

3 

278 

2 i-ch 

dust 

156 

21 

4 

280 

1 

do 

congou 

55 

38 

5 

DMR 

282 

1 

ch 

pekoe 

75 

40 

6 

284 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

270 

35 

7 

286 

3 

do 

sou 

270 

28 

8 

288 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

18 

9 

Pondappe 

290 

4 

do 

or  pek 

400 

59 

10 

292 

9 

do 

pekoe 

810 

44 

11 

294 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

90 

33 

12 

296 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

110 

41 

16 

Manangoda, 

K K O 

304 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

600 

51 

17 

306 

8 

do 

1 

I-ch 

pekoe 

856 

36 

18 

308 

3 

ch 

pek  eo u 

300 

27 

19 

310 

2 

do 

fans 

188 

20 

20 

312 

1 

do 

dust 

106 

19 

21 

314 

1 i-ch 

red  leaf 

50 

21 

22 

Havilland  ... 

316 

82 

do 

bro  pek 

45  lO 

62 

23 

318 

73 

do 

pekoe 

3650 

43  bid 

21 

320 

61 

do 

pek  sou 

2880 

39 

25 

322 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

18 

26 

Oollooa- 

watte 

324 

7 

ch 

bro  pek 

875 

62 

27 

326 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1725 

49 

28 

328 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

1100 

39 

29 

Kelaneiya  . . 

330 

25 

do 

bro  pek 

2125 

67 

30 

332 

21 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

47 

31 

St.  Leonards 

334 

18 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

990 

61 

32 

336 

18 

do 

pekoe 

900 

38 

33 

338 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

18 

34 

Bismark 

310 

9 

ch 

bro  pek 

900 

57 

35 

342 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

47 

36 

344 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

24 

37 

346 

1 

do 

dust 

120 

52 

38 

Moalpedde  . . 

318 

2 

do 

unas 

200 

72 

39 

350 

3 4-ch 

do 

150 

52 

40 

352 

1 

do 

do 

50 

45 

41 

354 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

9J 

36 

42 

356 

3 

ch 

congou 

240 

28 

43 

358 

1 

do 

do 

40 

28 

44 

360 

1 

do 

red  leal 

50 

20 

45 

Ugieside 

362 

2 

ch 

dust 

210 

21 

46 

361 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

200 

35 

47 

St.  Helier’s... 

366 

33 

i-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1815 

69 

48 

368 

15 

ch 

pekoe 

1500 

49 

49 

370 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1400 

39 

50 

A K,  In 

estate 

mark 

372 

4 

do 

bro  or  pek 

400 

59 

51 

374 

10 

do 

pekoe 

900 

46 

52 

376 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

180 

36 

53 

378 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

110 

41 

54 

Walaban- 

dua 

380 

9 i-ch 

bro  pek 

495 

61 

55 

382 

14 

do 

pekoe 

770 

44 

56 

384 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

1155 

38 

57 

386 

1 box 

golden  pek 

10  R 

.•39 

68 

SPA 

388 

5 i-ch 

bro  pek 

325 

65 

59 

390 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

60 

25 

60 

392 

16 

do 

unas 

880 

39 

61 

391 

5 

do 

red  leaf 

275 

29 

62 

S P V 

396 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

210 

59 

63 

398 

4 

do 

pekoe 

240 

39 

64 

400 

1 

box 

re  1 leaf 

10 

24 

65 

402 

2 

do 

dust 

20 

25 

66 

Alnoor 

404 

20 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

1500 

60  bid 

67 

406 

22 

do 

pekt  e 

IHO 

44  bid 

68 

408 

19 

do 

pek -ou 

950 

37  bid 

69 

410 

4 

do 

duet 

300 

22  bid 

70 

412 

3 

do 

congou 

135 

28  bid 

71 

Bochcrton  . . 

414 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

600 

63 

72 

416 

9 

do 

pekoe 

720 

46 

73 

418 

8 

do 

pek  eon 

600 

39 

74 

420 

2 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

150 

30 

75 

N W D 

422 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

297 

60 

78 

424 

5 

do 

pekoe 

425 

44 

77 

426 

1 

do 

dust 

137 

24 

78 

Ingurugalla... 

428 

4 

do 

pek  s u 

360 

37 

79 

430 

3 

do 

bro  tei 

360 

22 

80 

Doomba 

432 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

126 

20 

81 

Hunugalla  ... 

414 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

810 

60  bid 

82 

433 

10 

do 

pekoe 

1000 

40 

83 

438 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

1’AlO 

25 

84 

440 

1 

do 

dust 

103 

18 

85 

412 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

76 

16 

2 
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Lot 

Box 

Weight 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weieht 

iNo 

86 

. Mark. 

K H,  in 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description,  lb. 

c. 

No.  Mark 

No.  Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

e. 

estate 

444 

175 

622  141  1-c 

a bro  pek 

840 

74 

87 

mark 

2 1-ch 

congou 

160 

19 

176  B.  in  estate 

lillawatte  .. 

448 

f 

ch 

congou 

600 

24 

mark 

624  4 ch 

pek  sou 

320 

37 

88 

St.  Martins  . 

448 

14  i-ch 

broor  pek 

700 

60 

177  Castlereagh 

626  26  i-ch 

bro  pek 

14^6 

67  bid 

89 

450 

32 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

48 

178 

628  29  ch 

pekoe 

2610 

46  bid 

90 

452 

S 

do 

dust 

210 

21 

179  R 

630  15  do 

SOU 

1200 

32 

91 

Hayes 

454 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

45 

32 

180 

632  11  do 

dust 

1540 

19 

92 

93 

456 

458 

81 

do 

do 

bro  pek 
do 

4050 

70  bid 

72 

3000 

51  bid 

94 

95 
98 

4eo 

462 

464 

42 

50 

25 

do 

do 

pekoe 

do 

2100 

2500 

1250 

70  bid 
51  bid 
40 

Messrs.  Benham  & Bremneb  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commeroe  Sale-room  on  the  7th  Deo.  the 

97 

466 

32 

do 

do 

1600 

40 

undermentioned  lots  of  tea 

(5,282  lb.) 

, which  sold 

98 

0 R D 

468 

5 

do 

dust 

325 

26 

as 

under  : — 

93 

470 

1 

oh 

red  leaf 

100 

20 

100 

WAT  .. 

472 

10 

do 

or  pek 

1000 

63 

Juot 

±SOX 

Weight 

101 

102 

474 

476 

19  i-ch 
3 ch 

pekoe 
pek  sou 

I8e5 

285 

43 

37 

No.  Mark. 

No.  Pkgs. 

Description,  lb. 

c. 

103 

E M 

478 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1300 

58 

1 

Oolapan© 

30 

3 J-ch 

dust 

210 

22 

104 

480 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1140 

43 

2 

wo 

32 

2 do 

congou 

110 

26 

105 

Radella 

482 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1610 

66 

3 

34 

5 ch 

dust 

775 

22 

106 

484 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1530 

4 

36 

1 do 

80U 

115 

29 

107 

486 

12 

do 

pek  6ou 

1080 

41 

9 

Elston 

46 

33;i-ch 

pek  sou 

1650 

38 

108 

Ascot 

488 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1430 

63  bid 

10 

48 

4 ch 

bro  mix 

400 

31 

109 

490 

15 

do 

pekoe 

dust 

1500 

110 

492 

1 

do 

140 

21 

111 

Thornfield  . . 

491 

i 

do 

congou 

100 

32 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale 

at  the 

112 

496 

24  j-ch 

bro  pek 

1440 

74 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on 

the  7th  Deo. 

113 

114 

115 

M E 

498 

600 

502 

16  ch 
2 |-eh 
30  do 

pekoe 
pek  dust 
bro  pek 

1500 

160 

1650 

51 

29 

54  bid 

the  undermentionec 
sold  as  under:  — 

lots  of  tea  (43,399  lb.), 

which 

116 

Polatagama 

504 

30 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

43  bid 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip-  1 
tion. 

Veight 

117 

118 

506 

508 

42 

44 

do 

do 

bro  pek 
pekoe 

2520 

2200 

63 

49 

No.  Mark. 

No.  Pkgs. 

lb. 

c. 

119 

510 

33 

do 

pek  sou 

1650 

39 

1 

D 

1 

3 ch 

dust 

4-50 

21 

120 

Abamalla  ... 

512 

4 

do 

duet 

300 

26 

2 

2 

1 do 

red  leaf 

100 

16 

121 

514 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

168 

32 

3 

L.  in  estate 

122 

Palmerston 

516 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

640 

70 

mark 

3 

1 do 

SOU 

60 

27 

123 

618 

14 

oh 

pekoe 

14  JO 

49  bid 

4 

4 

6 do 

unas 

500 

39 

124 

620 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

855 

40 

5 

Isfield  Tea 

125 

G PM,  in 

522 

1 i-ch 

bro  mix 

58 

24 

Coy.,  Ltd... 

5 

4 do 

bro  mix 

400 

15 

128 

6 

6 

5 do 

bro  tea 

680 

19 

estate 

7 

Arie 

7 

1 i-ch 

dust 

71 

19 

137 

mark 

524 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

960 

80 

8 

8 

2 do 

SOU 

100 

20 

626 

16 

do 

pekoe 

800 

65 

9 

9 

17  do 

pekoe 

850 

34 

128 

528 

14 

do 

pek sou 

700 

45 

10 

Bogahagoda- 

129 

530 

1 

do 

dust 

76 

25 

watte 

11 

10  do 

bro  pek 

700 

45  bid 

130 

RT 

532 

1 

do 

congou 

42 

33 

11 

13 

10  do 

pek  sou 

600 

34 

131 

534 

1 

ch 

fans 

120 

31 

12 

Sapityagoua, 

132 

536 

2 

do 

dust 

260 

21 

Inv.  No.  9... 

15 

31  ch 

bro  pek 

3100 

«3  bid 

133 

St.  Catherine 

538 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

540 

58 

13 

17 

29  do 

pekoe 

2900 

48 

134 

540 

7 

do 

pekoe 

595 

42 

14 

19 

12  do 

pekoe  A 

1200 

40  bid 

135 

642 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

630 

39 

15 

K 

21 

10  do 

bro  pak 

900 

54  bid 

136 

544 

2 

do 

pek  fans 

180 

27 

16 

23 

9 do 

pekoe 

855 

37  bid 

137 

Langdale  ... 

546 

35 

do 

bro  pek 

3500 

61 

17 

25 

4 do 

pek  sou 

400 

38 

138 

648 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1440 

46 

18 

MG  A 

27 

12  do 

unas 

1176 

34  bid 

139 

550 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

990 

38 

19 

Norton 

29 

20  i-ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

61  bid 

140 

552 

3 

do 

dust 

390 

27 

20 

31 

43  do 

pekoe 

2365 

45  bid 

141 

Farnham  ... 

654 

20  i-Oh 

bro  or  pek 

1000 

66 

21 

33 

14  do 

unas 

770 

45 

142 

556 

52 

do 

pekoe 

2080 

51 

22 

35 

6 do 

dust 

360 

22 

143 

668 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

610 

41 

23 

Densworth  ... 

36 

2 ch 

dust 

160 

18 

144 

560 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

240 

36 

24 

38 

1 do 

fans 

1(0 

24 

145 

562 

3 

do 

fans 

180 

37 

25 

Woodend 

39 

18  dO 

bro  pek 

1710 

58  bid 

146 

564 

i 

do 

dust 

75 

22 

26 

41 

32  do 

pekoe 

3040 

44  bid 

147 

B D WP  ... 

566 

3 

do 

dust 

261 

22 

27 

43 

12  do 

pek  sou 

1020 

37  bid 

148 

668 

2 

ch 

red  leaf 

200 

17 

28 

45 

1 do 

SOU 

90 

29 

149 

B D W G ... 

570 

2 1-ch 

dust 

148 

29 

29 

46 

1 do 

dust 

140 

19 

150 

B D W A ... 

672 

2 

ch 

pek  dust 

300 

28 

30 

N&halma 

47 

7 do 

congou 

665 

38 

161 

Diatalawa  ... 

574 

3 i-oh 

bro  or pek 

160 

67 

31 

48 

6 do 

dust 

450 

20 

112 

676 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

851 

61  bid 

32 

Myraganga  ... 

49 

39  do 

bro  pek 

3900 

57  bid 

153 

578 

19 

ch 

pekoe 

1883 

40 

33 

51 

27  do 

pekoe 

2430 

43  bid 

154 

680 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

684 

29 

34 

53 

15  do 

pek  sou 

1275 

35 

155 

582 

10 

do 

bro  mix 

1028 

19 

35 

55 

13  do 

dust 

1950 

24  bid 

156 

584 

4 i-ch 

pek  dust 

283 

20  bid 

36 

M L O 

56 

16  i-ch 

bro  pek  fans 

960 

34 

157 

586 

4 

ch 

duet 

621 

16  bid 

37 

57 

2 do 

SOU 

100 

32 

158 

Penrhos 

688 

34  i-ch 

pek  bou 

1700 

40 

38 

68 

4 do 

dust 

230 

32 

169 

690 

7 

do 

SOU 

350 

36 

39 

£9 

8 do 

red  leaf 

4U0 

23 

162 

Horagas- 

40 

KK 

60 

3 oh 

bro  pek 

295 

36 

kelle 

596 

5 l-oh 

bro  pek 

300 

56 

41 

61 

2 do 

do  No.  2 

214 

57 

163 

698 

7 

do 

pekoe 

384 

39 

42 

62 

3 do 

unas 

295 

36 

164 

600 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

624 

36 

43 

63 

2 do 

165 

602 

1 

do 

ooogou 

44 

25 

li-ch 

red  leaf 

253 

22 

168 

604 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

74 

22 

44 

64 

1 ch 

dust 

112 

18 

167 

Ganapalla  ... 

606 

6 

do 

dust 

540 

22 

45 

AGO 

65 

3 do 

SOU 

270 

30 

168 

608 

42 

do 

pek  sou 

1890 

39  bid 

46 

69 

2 i-ch 

dust 

140 

17 

169 

610 

71 

do 

pekoe 

3195 

46  bid 

47 

D M P,  in 

170 

612 

46 

do 

bro  pek 

2630 

61  bid 

estate 

171 

9 V P 

614 

5 

do 

pek  bou 

300 

36 

mark 

67 

10  do 

bro  pek 

600 

46 

127 

Moosa  Ella... 

616 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

315 

46 

48 

69 

2 do 

pekoe 

100 

27 

173 

6 

34 

do 

pekoe 

1080 

52 

49 

D,  In  estate 

620 

23 

do 

or  pek 

1160 

64 

mark  ... 

70 

25  oh 

bro  pek 

3000 

47  bid 
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Messrs.  Somerville  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  7th  Dec. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (51,808  lb.),  which 

sold  as  under: — 


Dot 

Box 

Weight 

No. 

Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description 

. lb. 

c. 

l 

H,  in  estate 

mark 

80 

1 i-ch 

bro  pek 

80 

13 

2 

P,  in  estate 

mark 

81 

1 

ch 

bro  mix 

160 

14 

3 

Wandala 

89 

6 i 

f-ch 

bro  pek 

325 

57 

i 

83 

5 

do 

pekoe 

450 

38 

5 

84 

1 

ch 

i i 

-oh 

pek  sou 

liO 

34 

■6 

85 

l 

do 

sou 

75 

29 

7 

Dahanaike  ... 

86 

7 

do 

sou 

350 

34 

8 

87 

2 

do 

congou 

100 

27 

g 

88 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

40 

21 

10 

89 

1 

do 

dust 

60 

27 

n 

S,  in  estate 

mark 

90 

10 

ch 

bro  tea 

1000 

29 

12 

91 

10  i-ch 

dust 

800 

25  bid 

13 

Gallawatte  ... 

92 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

1050 

50  bid 

14 

93 

11 

do 

pekoe 

550 

43 

15 

94 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

50 

28 

16 

95 

1 

do 

dust 

50 

19 

17 

Rayigama  ... 

96 

4 i 

|-ch 

pek  sou 

200 

38 

18 

97 

2 ' 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

32 

19 

98 

3 

do 

pek  duet 

210 

21 

20 

Abbotsford  ... 

. 99 

15 

ch 

bro  mix 

1350 

34 

21 

100 

7 

do 

pek  dust 

770 

36 

22 

1 

4 

do 

dust 

440 

26 

23 

A R 

9 

9 

do 

bro  mix 

180 

23 

24 

Y Z 

3 

5 

do 

congou 

550 

39 

25 

Arslena 

4 

50  i 

l-ch 

bro  pek 

2500 

65 

26 

5 

61 

do 

pekoe 

3050 

52 

27 

6 

26 

do 

pek  sou 

1300 

42 

28 

H J 8 

7 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

200 

61 

29 

8 

4 

do 

pekoe 

200 

39 

30 

9 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

38 

31 

10 

4 

do 

dust 

200 

19 

32 

Yahalakelle... 

. 11 

8 

ch 

red  leaf 

640 

25 

33 

12 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

17 

34 

Allakolla  .. 

. 13 

44 

i-ch 

or.pek 

2860 

65 

35 

14 

38 

ch 

pekoe 

3990 

48 

36 

15 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1800 

38  bid 

37 

16 

3 

i-ch 

dust 

300 

21 

38 

Rsxawa 

. 17 

2 

ch 

dust 

280 

20 

39 

18 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

120 

30 

40 

Damblagolla 

19 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

210 

30 

41 

20 

1 

do 

fans 

110 

37 

42 

21 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

20 

43 

Roseneath  .. 

. 22 

30 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

1950 

60 

44 

S,  in  estate 

mark 

. 23 

7 

ch 

dust 

840 

23  bid 

45 

W 

. 21 

1 

i-oh 

sou 

67 

17 

46 

25 

1 

ch 

dust 

117 

15 

47 

26 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

92 

52 

48 

Mousagalla  .. 

. 27 

91 

do 

bro  pek 

52  bid 

1 

i-ch 

2415 

49 

23 

6 

ch 

pekoe 

600 

40 

60 

29 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

630 

38 

51 

Neuchatel 

Ceylon 

. 30 

12 

do 

or  pek 

1820 

64  bid 

52 

31 

12 

do 

or  pek 

1200 

54 

53 

32 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1140 

39 

64 

33 

1 

do 

duet 

120 

20 

55 

Diyagama  ., 

..  34 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

45 

56 

35 

6 

do 

pekoe 

566 

38 

67 

36 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

295 

35 

68 

37 

1 

do 

mixed 

100 

37 

59 

38 

1 

i-ch 

dust 

80 

20 

63 

S,  in  estate 

bro  tea 

mark 

. 49 

12 

oh 

1200 

31 

64 

Hopewell  .. 

. 43 

11 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

550 

44 

67 

BVK 

..  46 

2 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

100 

45 

68 

47 

1 

do 

pekoe 

50 

34 

96 

48 

A 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

28 

70 

Gallawatte  .. 

49 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

800 

48  bid 

71 

50 

10 

do 

pekoe 

500 

37 

73 

Hiralouvali.. 

. 51 

2 

do 

bro  or  pek 

146 

34 

73 

59 

1 

ch 

1 

i-ch 

fans 

157 

40 

74 

53 

1 

oh 

2 

i-ch 

bro  mix 

129 

31 

75 

54 

3 

do 

dust 

210 

20 

76 

Malgolla. 

. 65 

38 

ch 

or  pek 

2800 

65 

T7 

59 

32 

do 

pekoa 

3200 

46 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commeroe  Sale-room  on  the  7 th  Deo. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (102,281  lb,),  whioh  sold 
as  under 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip-  Weight 

No 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Palawatte  ... 

634 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

517 

58 

2 

636 

5 

do 

pekoe 

571 

41 

3 

638 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

694 

36 

4 

640 

2 

do 

sou 

207 

34 

5 

642 

1 

do 

dust 

120 

21 

6 

EPW 

644 

2 

do 

sou 

180 

39 

7 

616 

1 

do 

unas 

100 

40 

8 

648 

3 

-ch 

sou 

150 

35 

9 

T C O 

650 

6 

ch 

dust 

750 

31 

10 

652 

4 

do 

sou 

400 

36 

11 

Galkadua  ... 

654 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

66 

12 

656 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1140 

44 

13 

658 

10 

do 

pek  s >u 

1000 

38 

14 

E,  iii  estate 

mark 

660 

12 

ch 

bro pek 

1080 

65 

15 

662 

7 

do 

pekoe 

630 

46 

16 

664 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

360 

39 

17 

G 

666 

7 

ch 

bro  pek 

700 

48 

18 

668 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

540 

36 

19 

670 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

180 

23 

20 

Essex 

672 

7 

do 

bro  mix 

735 

35 

21 

674 

2 

do 

dust 

290 

21 

22 

Bismark  ... 

676 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

700 

52 

23 

678 

9 

do 

pekoe 

900 

42 

24 

680 

3 

do 

pek  eou 

300 

36 

25 

682 

6 

do 

uoas 

600 

32 

26 

Debatgama  ... 

684 

1 

do 

fans 

110 

34 

27 

686 

1 

do 

congou 

90 

30 

28 

688 

1 

do 

dust 

120 

25 

29 

690 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

110 

33 

30 

Chesterford  ... 

692 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1260 

-68 

31 

694 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

43  bid 

32 

696 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

39 

33 

Anningkande 

693 

8 

ch 

bro  pek 

880 

69 

34 

700 

7 

do 

pekoe 

700 

41 

35 

702 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

39 

36 

704 

2 

do 

congou 

200 

34 

37 

706 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

80 

22 

38 

708 

1 i-ch 

dust 

75 

19 

39 

Lyegrove 

710 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

500 

60 

40 

712 

5 

do 

pekoe 

500 

45 

41 

714 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

180 

38 

42 

Middleton  ... 

716 

24  4-ch 

bro  pek 

1440 

67 

43 

718 

16 

ch 

pekoe 

1600 

50 

44 

Lankapura, 

W 

720 

2 i-ch 

unas 

112 

43 

45 

722 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

1080 

41 

46 

724 

35 

do 

or  pek 

3500 

55 

47 

726 

14 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1400 

70  bid 

48 

Lankapura, 

pekoe 

\ 

M 

728 

6 

do 

660  j 

49 

730 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

50 

732 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1650 

51 

734 

1 i-ch 

dust 

80  Vwithd’n. 

52 

736 

5 

do 

fans 

375  I 

53 

738 

7 

ch 

pek  sou 

700 

54 

740 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1430  | 

55 

742 

6 i-ch 

bro  pek 

330) 

56 

M K 

714 

1 

ch 

unas 

94 

30 

58 

C,  in  estate 

mark 

748 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

1000 

21 

59 

750 

11 

do 

pekoe 

990 

56 

80 

752 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

42 

61 

754 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

ItO 

38 

62 

A K,  in 

estate 

mark 

756 

3 

do 

bro  or  pek 

300 

25 

63 

768 

6 

do 

pekoe 

540 

5» 

64 

760 

1 

do 

pek  eou 

90 

40 

65 

762 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

110 

35 

66 

Pattiagama.. 

764 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

1100 

67 

67 

766 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1900 

47 

68 

768 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

38 

69 

770 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

19 

70 

Nahaveena  . 

772 

40 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

2000 

67 

71 

774 

49 

do 

pekoe 

2460 

51 

72 

776 

36 

do 

pek  sou 

1800 

43 

73 

778 

1 

do 

congou 

60 

36 

74 

780 

2 

do 

dust 

169 

23 

75 

Dunbar 

789 

38 

ch 

bro  pek 

3800 

69 

76 

784 

66 

do 

pekoe 

4950 

48 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No.  Pkgs.  Description. 

lb. 

c. 

77 

786 

5 ch 

pek  son 

450 

41 

78 

788 

4 do 

duit 

560 

24 

79  Talgaswela  ... 

790 

18  do 

bro  pek 

1710 

69 

so 

792 

8 do 

pekoe 

680 

81 

794 

8 do 

pek  sou 

640 

43 

82 

796 

3 do 

so  a 

240 

40 

83 

798 

2 do 

fans 

220 

34 

Si 

800 

1 do 

dust 

140 

22 

85  Clyde 

802 

17  do 

bro  pek 

1100 

65 

86 

804  20  do 

pekoe 

1700 

48 

87 

806 

20  do 

pek  sou 

1700 

41 

88 

808 

2 do 

sou 

890 

36 

89 

810 

2 do 

dust 

180 

28 

90  Kiirimettia ... 

812 

9 do 

bro  mix 

236 

38 

91 

814 

3 do 

dust 

9*7 

23 

92  Koladenia  ... 

816 

3 do 

bro  tea 

y78 

31 

93  Lunugalla  ... 

818 

1 i-oh 

red  leaf 

60 

29 

94  M G 

820 

13  do 

bro  pek 

754 

60 

95 

822 

18  do 

pekoe 

861 

45 

96 

824 

1 box 

dust 

23 

28 

97  Monaco 

820 

4 Cll 

dust 

688 

19 

98  S S S 

828 

4 do 

pekoe 

328 

41 

99 

830 

7 do 

dust 

1085 

27 

100  Yataderla  ... 

832 

15  do 

bro  or pek 

1650 

f8 

101 

834 

21  do 

bro  pek 

2310 

47 

302 

836 

62  do 

petoe 

5460 

38 

103 

838 

2 do 

bro  tea 

220 

24 

104  OK 

840 

3 do 

pek  sou 

300 

25 

105 

842 

2 do 

dust 

300 

18 

106  Pedro 

841 

12  do 

bro  pek 

1080  Rl*20 

107 

846 

21  do 

pekoe 

1575 

91 

108 

848 

15  do 

pek  sou 

975 

73 

109 

850 

2 do 

dust 

240 

76 

110  Yataderia  .. 

852 

18  ch 

bro  or  pek 

1980 

59 

Ill 

851 

25  do 

bro  pek 

2750 

48 

112 

856 

65  do 

pekoe 

6825 

38 

113 

838 

27  do 

pek  sou 

2565 

36 

114  D 

860 

3 do 

bro  pek 

297 

60 

115 

862 

5 do 

pekoe 

425 

43 

116  E 

864 

5 i-ch 

dust 

236 

out 

117  O 

966 

6 do 

dust 

420 

19  bid 

118  Monrovia  .. 

868 

10  do 

bro  pek 

500 

51 

119 

870 

12  ch 

pekoe 

1200 

38 

120 

8J2 

4 do 

pek  sou 

400 

23 

121 

874 

2 do 

uuas 

200 

36 

122 

876 

2 do 

bro  mix 

200 

23 

123 

878 

2 do 

pek  dust 

280 

19 

124  E K 

. 880 

2 i-ch 

bro  pek 

100 

51 

125 

882 

2 ch 

pekee 

200 

36 

126 

884 

1 do 

pek  sou 

100 

34 

127  6E  C,  in 

estate 

mark 

. 886 

26  i-ek 

bro  pek 

1300 

63 

128 

888 

16  do 

pekoe 

720 

50 

129 

890 

6 do 

pek  seu 

210 

39 

130 

892 

1 do 

dust 

68 

20 

131  Augusta  .. 

. 891 

11  ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

64 

132 

896 

7 do 

pekoe 

.595 

49 

133 

898 

3 do 

pea  sou 

225 

39 

134 

900 

1 i-ch 

dust 

75 

22 

135  Gordon 

2 

8 do 

bro  pek 

4 0 

51 

136 

4 

4 do 

pekoe 

180 

39 

137 

6 

5 do 

pek  sou 

225 

33 

138 

8 

1 do 

dust 

60 

19 

139  Citrus 

. 10 

8 do 

bro  pek 

400 

63 

140 

12 

20  do 

pekoe 

1000 

40 

141 

14 

3 ch 

1 i-ch 

pek  sou 

350 

31 

142  C,  in  estate 

mark 

. 16 

1 ch 

fans 

100 

25 

143 

18 

1 do 

dust 

144 

19  bid 

144 

20 

1 i-ch 

red  leaf 

56 

20 

145  Balegodda... 

22 

2 do 

uuas 

116 

26 

146  Jambugaha- 

■watte 

. 24 

5 do 

pek  sou 

250 

33 

147  Ellekande  .. 

. 26 

1 ch 

pek  dust 

145 

26 

148 

28 

3 do 

congou 

210 

25 

149 

30 

12  do 

unas 

1200 

43 

laO 

32 

2 do 

dust 

280 

19 

151 

34 

3 do 

red  leaf 

240 

31 

152  Comeaway 

..  36 

40  i-ch 

bro  pek 

2000 

66  bid 

153 

38 

12  ch 

rekoe 

1080 

40 

154 

40 

11  do 

do  No  2 

990 

43 

156 

42 

4 do 

nos 

380 

35 

156 

44 

2 i-ch 

dust 

150 

25 

Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No. 

Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description,  lb. 

c. 

157 

ModdeteDne 

46 

8 ch 

bro  pek 

880 

63 

158 

48 

12  do 

pekoe 

1200 

4T 

159 

50 

1 do 

pek  dust 

130 

21 

160 

Silver  Valley 

52 

3 i-ch 

bro  pek 

136 

58 

161 

54 

10  do 

pekoe 

460 

42 

162 

56 

1 do 

bro  pek  dust  50 

41 

163 

58 

1 do 

unas 

46 

39 

.64 

60 

1 do 

CODgOU 

42 

32 

165 

LPfi 

62 

4 ch 

red  leaf 

3a0 

27 

166 

64 

4 do 

SOU 

360 

35 

167 

Battewatte... 

66 

47  i-ch 

bro  pek 

2585 

69  bid 

108 

68 

22  do 

8 ch 

pekoe 

2900 

48  bid 

169 

70 

1 do 

2 J-ch 

congou 

aoo 

35 

170 

72 

4 do 

dust 

320 

20 

171 

Uda  Radella 

74 

3 do 

dust 

270 

25 

172 

76 

24  ch 

pek  sou 

2160 

49 

173 

78 

27  do 

pekoe 

2430 

59  bid 

174 

80 

83  i-ch 

bro  or  pek 

4980 

78 

176 

Malvern  ... 

82 

22  do 

bro  pek 

12i0 

52 

175 

84 

37  do 

pek  sou 

2035 

40 

177 

86 

2 do 

eou 

110 

37 

182 

Kanangama 

96 

12  ch 

bro  or  pek 

1260 

67 

183 

93 

14  do 

or  pek 

1400 

53 

184 

Court  Lodge 

100 

23  i-ch 

bro  pek 

1311 

75 

185 

102 

21  do 

pekoe 

1001 

61 

1?6 

104 

14  do 

pek  son 

644 

49 

187 

Lankapura  M 

106 

6 i-ch 

bro  pek 

330 

62 

188 

108 

34  ch 

pekoe 

3740 

40  bid 

189 

110 

12  do 

pek  sou 

1200 

39 

190 

112 

5 i-ch 

fans 

375 

27 

191 

114 

1 do 

dust 

80 

19 

192 

P 

116 

9 ch 

pek  dust 

1248 

17 

193 

H F 

118 

25  do 

bro  pek 

2972 

51 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Nov.  18th,  1892. 

Marks  and  prioes  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  18th  Nov.: — 

Ex  “Aden” — Ouvah  GA,  lc  114s;  6c  1106;  3o  lb  104s 
68;  lc  103s;  lb  119s;  It  113s;  It  98s  6d;  2 bags  105s  6di 
1 104?;  lc  112?;  lc  lb  105s  Od;  lo  lb  163s  6d;  lb  113s; 
1 96s  68;  1 bag  103s  6d. 

Ex  “Keemun” — Ouvah,  lb  104s;  4 98s;  3 90s;  2 
101s  68;  1 84s  ; 5 8D  90s  66;  4 84s;  1 SD  87s,  Amba- 
welln,  1 bag  101s;  5 100s;  2 SD  98s  68;  4 99s;  1 103s; 

1 SD  94s;  2 86s.  Victoria,  3 bags  81s;  1 73s;  1 77s; 

2 78s. 

Ex  “Kintuek” — Uva  Estate,  lc  104s;  lo  It  101s;  lb 
lOOe;  1 104s;  1 90s. 

Ex  ,-Aden” — Alma,  3 bags  98?;  6 96s;  2 91s  68;  3 

97s;  3 86s  6d.  Bngawantalawa,  lb  HCs;  lc  It  106s  6d; 
lb  110s;  1 bag  98>;  1 83s.  Braemore,  lb  114s;  lb  2e 
109s  6d;  lb  106e;  1 118s;  1 bag  91s. 


CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Nov.  18th,  1892. 

Ex  “Aden” — Viotoria,  7 bigs  100s;  1 50s;  4 58a; 
1 38s. 

Ex  “Orient” — Lesmoir,  6 bags  65s  68. 

Bx  “Oopack” — Elmshnrst,  3 bag*  50s 
Ex  • Glenavon”— Kumaradola,  7 bags  105s  68;  4 81a 
6 ';  1 67s;  1 79s;  7 53s;  1 SD  76.  (RE),  21  bags  63s;  4 
SD  15a  6d. 


‘ CEYLON  01  SERVER”  PRESS,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES 


NO.  31] 


Colombo,  December  31,  1892. 


f Price  : — 12J  cents  each  ; 3 copies 
1 30  cents  ; 6 copies  J rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  7th  Deo.,  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  Tea  (55.204  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under  : — 


Lot 

Bor 

Weight 

No 

. Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description,  lb. 

c. 

l 

Nakettia 

347 

1 

ch 

dust 

150 

19 

3 

318 

4 

do 

8 U 

360 

37 

3 

349 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

39 

4 

350 

36  fcb 

pekoe 

1620 

46  bid 

5 

11 

27 

do 

bro  pek 

1350 

62  bid 

6 

W P 

13 

20 

ch 

unas 

2016 

43 

7 

15 

3 

do 

sou 

300 

36 

8 

16 

0 fch 

bro  mix 

150 

34 

9 

S G 

17 

15 

ch 

unas 

1504 

42 

10 

19 

3 

do 

f-OU 

300 

36 

11 

20 

1 

3-ch 

bro  mix 

60 

31 

12 

Suduganga  ... 

21 

1 

ch 

dust 

102 

22 

13 

22 

3 

do 

80U 

300 

37 

14 

Maddagedera 

23 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

2310 

65 

15 

25 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1615 

45 

16 

27 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1440 

40  bid 

17 

Agra  Ouvah .. 

. 29 

21 

$-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1050 

81 

18 

31 

35 

do 

bro  pek 

1750 

75 

19 

33 

39 

do 

pekoe 

1755 

55 

20 

35 

35 

do 

pekoe  M 

1575 

49 

21 

37 

12 

do 

pek  sou  No. 

2 540 

33 

22 

39 

3 

do 

pek  fans 

210 

36 

23 

40 

3 

do 

pek  dust 

210 

31 

24 

A A 

41 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

33 

25 

43 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

70 

18 

26 

Whyddon  .. 

44 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1680 

57  bid 

27 

46 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

48  bid 

28 

Ottery  and 
Stamford 

Hill 

48 

27 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

1485 

66 

29 

50 

23 

ch 

pekoe 

2070 

45  bid 

30 

52 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

21 

31 

Eila 

53 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

2400 

65 

32 

55 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

45  bid 

33 

Madooltenne 

57 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1260 

58  bid 

34 

59 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

14u0 

39 

35 

Yapame 

SO 

1 

*-ch 

or  pek 

52 

31 

35a 

61 

15 

ch 

1 

box 

bro  pek 

1680 

67 

36 

63 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

1320 

51 

37 

65 

9 

do 

pek  bou 

990 

40 

38 

67 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

21 

39 

TIC 

68 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

202 

55 

40 

69 

3 

do 

unas 

255 

36 

41 

Alliady 

70 

5 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

300 

60 

42 

72 

11 

do 

pekoe 

500 

41 

43 

74 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

39 

44 

Glasgow 

76 

31 

ch 

bro  pek 

2480 

72  bid 

45 

78 

27 

do 

pekoe 

2700 

54  bid 

46 

W,  in  estate 

mark 

80 

23 

do 

pekoe 

23C0 

40  bid 

47 

82 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

685 

36  bid 

48 

84 

2 

do 

fans 

200 

32 

49 

85 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

18 

Messrs.  Benham  & Bremnek  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  14th  Dec.  the 


undermentioned  lots 

of  tea 

(2,919  lb.), 

which 

sold 

as  under  : — 
Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark 

No.  Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c 

1 F &B 

. 17 

19  fch 

pek  sou 

950 

34 

2 

19 

3 do 

dust 

189 

18 

3 Pemberton  . 

. 21 

2 do 

bro  pek 

90 

57 

4 

23 

1 ch 

pekoe 

90 

34 

5 

24 

1 do 

pek  sou 

90 

30 

6 Hornsey 

. 25 

4 do 

360 

36 

7 

27 

3 do 

dust 

450 

32 

6 Elston 

. 29 

3 do 

bro  mix 

3 10 

31 

9 

31 

do 

congou 

400 

31 

Messrs.  A.  H. 

Thompson  & Co-  put  up  for  sale 

at  the 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale 

-room  on 

the  14th  Deo., 

the  undermentioned 

lots  of 

tea  (35,830  lb.). 

which 

sold  as  under:- 

Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No.  Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description,  lb. 

c. 

1 Pambagama... 

1 

4 ch 

dust 

300 

17 

2 

2 

2 do 

congou 

180 

25 

3 F,  in  estate 

mark 

2 

2 do 

sou 

29  bid 

4 L.  in  estate 

mark 

4 

2 do 

unas 

200 

36  bid 

7 Comillah 

7 

3 do 

pek  sou 

330 

33 

8 

8 

3 do 

pekoe 

270 

40 

9 

9 

3 do 

bro  pek 

3l0 

47 

10  A K A C,  in 

estate 

mark 

10 

53  fch 

bro  pek 

2650 

60  bid 

11 

12 

44  do 

pekoe 

22u0 

46  bid 

12 

14 

18  do 

pek  sou 

900 

38 

13 

16 

3 do 

dust 

246 

22  bid 

14  Hardenhuish 

71 

17  ch 

bro  pek 

1360 

59  bid 

15 

19 

20  do 

pekoe 

1600 

47 

16 

21 

16  do 

pek  sou 

1200 

38  bid 

17 

23 

13  do 

pek  fans 

1 .-38 

38 

18 

25 

5 do 

dust 

450 

18 

19  Woodeod 

26 

18  do 

bro  pak 

1710 

58  bid 

20 

28 

32  do 

pekoe 

3040 

44  bid 

21  M G A 

30 

12  do 

unas 

1171 

34  bid 

22  Della 

32 

9 do 

bro  pek 

900 

55 

23 

34 

9 do 

pekoe 

855 

41  bid 

24  GKYD 

36 

5 do 

pek  tou 

450 

34 

25 

38 

4 do 

pekoe 

340 

38  lid 

26 

40 

4 do 

bro  pek 

360 

53 

27  Yalta 

42 

9 foil 

pekoe 

378 

58  bid 

28 

44 

7 ch 

pek  sou 

560 

53 

29 

46 

5 £-ch 

dust 

400 

43  bid 

30  M,  in  estate 

marx 

47 

4 ch 

31 

1 j-ch 

pek  fans 

645 

20 

32  H 

, 49 

1 ch 

SOU 

90 

27 

33 

50 

7 do 

red  leaf 

625 

19 

34  D 

51 

2 fch 

fans 

120 

14 

35 

52 

1 ch 

rei  leaf 

83 

15 

S6  D,  in  estate 

mark  ... 

53 

10  do 

bro  pek 

1032 

46  bid 

37 

55 

1 do 

1 fell 

pekoe 

167 

out 

38 

56 

2 fob 

bro  tea 

120 

18 

29  G,  Ceylon  . . 

57 

7 do 

bro  pek 

350 

55 

40 

59 

13  do 

pekoe 

650 

37 

41  K,  in  estate 

mark 

61 

30  box 

pel:  03 

570 

50 

42  Wagola 

63 

9 fch 

bro  pek 

558 

46 

43 

65 

4 (lo 

pekoe 

232 

768 

44  M F 

66 

22  do 

pekoe 

15-10 

35  bid 

45 

68 

14  do 

pek  sou 

8 40 

34 

46 

70 

6 do 

dust 

720 

20 

47  Relugas 

71 

2 oh 

dust 

3-0 

82 

48  M 

72 

1 do 

bro  pek 

120 

31 

49  E 

73 

3 fch 

unas 

174 

19 

50  Dikmukalana 

74 

1 do 

dust 

fO 

19 

51  Ekkie  Oya  ... 

75 

8 ch 

pek  sou 

640 

35  bid 

52 

76 

2 do 

dust 

260 

21 

53  Raeenscraig. . 

77 

11  ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

55  bi 

54 

78 

37  do 

pekoe 

3330 

45  bid 

55 

79 

8 do 

pek  S3U 

720 

36 

Mr.  E.  Jhon 

put  up  for 

sale  at  the  Chamber  of 

Commeroe  Sale-room  on  the  14th  Deo.  the  under- 

mentioned  lots  of  tea  (78,781  lo.), 

which  sold  fs 

under : — 

Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description,  lb. 

C. 

4 CL 

106 

2 fch 

unas 

112 

38  bid 

5 Callander  ... 

. 107 

19  do 

bro  or pek  1064 

67  bid 

6 

109 

19  do 

or  pek 

1064 

49 

7 

in 

28  do 

pekoe 

1568 

44 

8 

113 

18  do 

pek  sou 

1008 

40  bid 

9 Dartry 

115 

18  eh 

bro  pek 

2070 

»0  bid 

10 

117 

19  do 

pekoe 

2090 

47 

11 

119 

9 do 

pek  sou 

9r0 

40  bid 

11  N 

121 

13  do 

bro  mix 

1300 

33 

13  Little  Valley 

123 

16  do 

bro  pek 

1760 

57 

14 

125 

23  do 

pekoe 

2302 

46 
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Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

Lot 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Descrip- 

Weight 

N o.  Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

No 

Mark. 

No. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

15  Bollagalla  ... 

127 

18  i-ch 

bro  pek 

990 

59 

31 

L,  in  eBtate 

16 

129 

12 

cli 

pekoe 

1080 

46 

mark 

87 

4 |-ch 

bro  pek  dust  245 

24 

17 

131 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1140 

38 

32 

88 

3 do 

pek  dust 

165 

17 

18 

133 

1 

do 

dust 

95 

20 

?3 

89 

1 ch 

red  leaf 

100 

14  bid 

19  Y S 

134 

3 

do 

red  lea 

270 

16 

34 

90 

2 do 

congou 

170 

26 

20  Blackburn  ... 

135 

9 

do 

55 

35 

T D A 

91 

2 do 

sou 

220 

25 

1 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

1050 

36 

Roseneath  .. 

92 

29  |-ch 

hro  pek 

2)30 

50  b d 

21 

137 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

1260 

42 

37 

93 

16  ch 

pekoe 

1680 

38  bid 

22 

139 

2 

do 

pek  son 

210 

35 

33 

94 

17  do 

pek  sou 

1785 

20 

23 

140 

4 

do 

uoas 

44 

M D 

100 

1 ch 

bro  mix 

95 

14 

1 

|-ch 

unas 

5C0 

36 

45 

JOBS 

1 

24  |-ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

50  bid 

24  B B 

142 

1 

ch 

bro  tea 

100 

17 

46 

2 

12  ch 

pekoe 

1200 

37  bid 

25 

143 

i 

do 

dust 

115 

20 

47 

3 

10  do 

pek  sou 

900 

38 

26  D M D 

144 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

1316 

58 

50 

Kandekettia 

6 

18  ch 

bro  pek 

2340 

50  bid 

27 

146 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1368 

40 

61 

7 

27  do 

pekoe 

2970 

62 

28 

148 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

21 

59 

Ingroogalla 

15 

7 do 

pekoe 

665 

44 

29  Tientsin 

149 

23  i-ch 

bro  pek 

1150 

70  bid 

60 

16 

6 do 

pek  sou 

540 

36  bid 

30 

151 

20 

ch 

pekoe 

2000 

40  bid 

61 

17 

2 do 

dust 

200 

22 

31 

153 

2 

|-ch 

dust 

140 

25 

62 

Glassel 

18 

26  |-ch 

bro  pek 

1300 

74 

32  Narthupana... 

154 

1 

ch 

dust 

120 

19 

63 

19 

22  eh 

pekoe 

1980 

45  bid 

S3  S J 

155 

3 i-ch 

dust 

210 

23 

65 

21 

14  ch 

pek  sou 

1260 

38  bid 

34  Mocha 

156 

23 

ch 

bro  pek 

2530 

70  bid 

66 

22 

6 do 

dust 

540 

20 

35 

158 

21 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

61 

67 

Hagalla 

23 

20  |-ch 

bro  pek 

1000 

54 

36 

160 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

46 

68 

24 

14  ch 

pekoe 

1382 

43  bid 

37  Glentilt 

162 

47 

do 

bro  pek 

282) 

63  bid 

69 

25 

4 do 

pek  sou 

392 

38 

38 

164 

17 

do 

pekoe  No 

2 17U0 

44  bid 

70 

26 

5 do 

bro  mix 

500 

29 

39  Galkande- 

73  bid 

71 

27 

1 |-ch 

dust 

75 

18 

watte 

166 

29 

do 

bro  pek 

2900 

72 

Yahalalenne 

28 

11  ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

63 

40 

168 

37 

do 

pekoe 

3330 

63 

73 

29 

7 do 

41 

170 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

810 

45 

1 £-ch 

pekoe 

750 

43 

42 

172 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

200 

24 

74 

30 

3 ch 

pek  sou 

285 

37 

43  Great  Valley 

173 

32 

do 

bro  pek 

3200 

65 

75 

31 

1 |-ch 

tans 

60 

18 

44 

175 

55 

do 

pekoe 

5501) 

44  bid 

76 

32 

1 do 

red  leaf 

50 

28  bid 

45 

177 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

855 

39 

77 

Laxapana  .. 

33 

15  ch 

mixed 

1245 

•23 

46 

179 

4 

i-ch 

dust 

320 

23 

78 

Dtpedene  .. 

34 

5 5~ch 

bro  pek 

250 

59 

47  W-T 

180 

53 

ch 

bro  pek 

5300 

65  bid 

79 

35 

13  do 

pekoe 

650 

41 

48 

182 

21 

do 

pekce 

3890 

43  bid 

80 

36 

28  do 

pek  sou 

1400 

37 

49 

184 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1530 

39  bid 

81 

37 

2 do 

bro  mix 

100 

18 

186 

3 

do 

sou 

270 

35 

82 

38 

1 do 

dust 

80 

18 

51  Ot'ery  and 

83 

Hatdowa 

39 

6 ch 

brj  pek 

600 

66 

Stamford 

84 

40 

3 do 

pekoe 

300 

44 

Hill 

187 

29 

|-eh 

bro  pek 

1595 

68 

85 

41 

7 do 

pek  sou 

700 

35 

52 

189 

45 

ch 

pekoe 

4050 

46 

86 

42 

14  do 

unas 

1450 

30 

53  Talegalla  ... 

191 

44 

do 

bro  pek 

4400 

58  bid 

87 

Aadneven  . 

4 3 

21  do 

bro  pek 

2160 

66  bid 

54 

193 

17 

do 

or  pek 

1530 

45  bid 

88 

44 

22  do 

pekoe 

1950 

48  bid 

55 

195 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1235 

41 

8w 

45 

12  do 

pek  sou 

1080 

39  bid 

197 

2 

do 

dust 

3*0 

22 

90 

KM  OE 

. 46 

1 §-ch 

dust 

80 

30 

57  Wewelmadde 

58 

59  PTE 

60  M R 

193 

199 

200 
201 

2 

1 

1 

2 

ch 

do 

do 

£-ch 

190 

j8 

pek  dust 

dust 

dust 

70 

83 

173 

21 

24 

22 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  L4th  Dec., 

lots  of 

Tea  (221  044  lh.l. 

which 

Messrs.  Somerville 

& Co 

put  up 

or  sale 

it  the 

sold  as  under 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Sale 

-room  on 

the  14th 

Dec., 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

the  undermentioned 
sold  as  under: — 

lots  of 

tea  1 64, 350  lb.), 

which 

No 

Mark. 

No 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

1 

G M R A ... 

124 

2 ch 

dust 

£80 

22 

No.  Mark. 

No 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

2 

126 

1 do 

bro  tea 

140 

23 

1 F LI) 

57 

18 

|-ch 

SOU 

1080 

32  bid 

3 

S 9 J,  in 

2 Woodtbrope... 

58 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

450 

58 

estate 

3 

59 

5 

do 

pekoe 

225 

42 

mark 

. 128 

1 do 

pek  duet 

100 

20 

4 

60 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

60 

34 

4 

130 

4 |-ch 

j ek  fans 

300 

14 

5 

61 

i 

do 

dust 

62 

26 

5 

132 

1 ch 

sou 

100 

20 

0 W A H 

62 

1 

ch 

congou 

100 

26 

6 

134 

1 1 do 

pek  sou 

1100 

28 

7 

63 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

100 

14 

7 

136 

5 do 

pekoe 

600 

33 

8 

64 

2 

do 

dust 

280 

17 

8 

138 

9 ‘-ch 

or  pek 

540 

44 

9 Kuru-witty  ... 

65 

10 

|-Ch 

bro  pek 

540 

67 

9 

C H,  in 

10 

66 

8 

do 

pekoe 

400 

42 

estate 

11 

67 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

576 

35  bid 

mark 

. 140 

16  de 

fOU 

800 

35Lbid 

12 

6b 

13 

do 

unas 

650 

31 

10 

Elficdale 

..  142 

48  do 

fans 

2400 

25 

13 

69 

6 

do 

do 

288 

29 

11 

144 

9 do 

dust 

540 

24 

14 

70 

23 

do 

bro  mix 

1193 

29 

15 

Mousakelle 

..  152 

40  ch 

bro  ppk 

3400 

60  bid 

15 

71 

3 

do 

dust 

240 

18 

16 

154 

39  do 

pekoe 

3900 

47  bid 

16  F T 

72 

4 

ch 

bro  pek 

420 

50  bid 

17 

156 

2 do 

COngOU 

220 

31 

17 

73 

5 

do 

pekoe 

465 

43 

18 

158 

2 do 

dust 

289 

33 

18  Castle 

74 

1 4-ch 

bro  pek 

38 

46 

19 

M 

. 160 

1 do 

red  leaf 

84 

15 

19 

75 

2 

do 

pekoe 

91 

37 

20 

Sutton 

..  162 

16  ch 

bro  pek 

2090 

78 

20  D RK 

76 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

900 

62 

21 

164 

19  do 

pekoe 

1440 

64 

21 

77 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

1200 

44 

22 

166 

3 do 

pek  sou 

255 

46 

22 

78 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

37 

23 

168 

2 |-ch 

dust 

148 

26 

23  Gallawatte  .. 

79 

17  i-ch 

bro  pek 

850 

47  lid 

24 

PoDdappe 

...  170 

6 ch 

or  pek 

6i0 

57 

24 

80 

4 

do 

do 

200 

45  bid 

25 

172 

10  do 

pekoe 

900 

41 

25 

81 

6 

do 

pekoe 

300 

37  bid 

26 

174 

1 do 

pek  sou 

90 

37 

26 

82 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

50 

28 

27 

176 

2 do 

bro  tea 

£20 

38 

21 

83 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

50 

19 

28 

Palmerston 

..  178 

9 |-ch 

bro  pek 

54(1 

71  bid 

28 

84 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

15 

29 

180 

16  ch 

pekoe 

1600 

50 

29  H S,  In 

30 

182 

10  do 

pek  sou 

950 

45 

estate 

31 

184 

7 |-ch 

dust 

560 

21 

mark 

85 

25 

ch 

l ro  or  pek  2500 

51 

32 

Iddagodda 

...  186 

2 ch 

bro  nek  sou  1.'  0 

33 

30 

86 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

39  bid 

33 

188 

2 de 

dust 

260 

22  bid 
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Lot 

Box 

Weight 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No.  Pkgs. 

Description,  lb. 

c. 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

34 

Kellin 

190 

12  i-ch 

bropek 

pekoe 

600 

59 

116 

354 

25  ch 

pekoe 

2260 

47 

35 

192 

20  do 

1000 

49 

117 

356 

13  do 

pek  sou 

1170 

42 

36 

194 

10  do 

pek  sou 

500 

39 

118 

358 

2 do 

dust 

260 

24 

37 

196 

1 do 

dust 

50 

IS 

119 

B & D 

. 360 

5 do 

dust 

708 

23 

38 

G H B 

198 

4 do 

red  leaf 

200 

18 

120 

Calsaya 

. 362 

7 i-ch 

pek  fans 

595 

27 

39 

Midlothian;. 

2C0 

9 do 

bro  pek 

540 

69 

121 

364 

8 ch 

pek  sou 

720 

45  bid 

40 

202 

9 ch 

pekoe 

810 

48 

122 

366 

33  do 

pekoe 

2970 

55  bid 

41 

204 

1 do 

congou 

100 

83 

123 

368 

35  do 

bro  pek 

3500 

65  bid 

42 

Dunkeld 

206 

17  do 

bro  pek 

1870 

71 

124 

Aberdeen, in 

43 

208 

34  i-eh 

or  pek 

1700 

60 

estate 

44 

210 

15  do 

pekoe 

1350 

47 

mark 

. 370 

7 i-ch 

pek  fans 

350 

33 

45 

St.  Leonards 

212 

18  i-ch 

bro  pek 

990 

54 

125 

372 

19  do 

pek  sou 

950 

46 

214 

IS  do 

pekoe 

900 

40 

126 

374 

31  do 

pekoe 

1700 

51 

47 

WAT 

216 

15  ch 

or  pek 

1500 

60 

127 

376 

40  do 

bro  pek 

2000 

64 

48 

2!8 

29  do 

pekoe 

2755 

43 

128 

Mousa  Ella. 

. 378 

7 ch 

pek  sou 

560 

48 

49 

220 

6 do 

pek  sou 

570 

38 

129 

380 

21  do 

pekoe 

1890 

52  bid 

50 

Kelaneiya  .. 

222 

28  do 

bro  pek 

2380 

64 

130 

382 

20  do 

or  pek 

2(00 

51 

224 

29  do 

pekoe 

2900 

46 

131 

384 

15  do 

bro  pek 

1725 

52 

226 

2 do 

congou 

200 

31 

132 

Killarney  .. 

. 386 

1 do 

pek  sou 

85 

25 

53 

228 

2 do 

du6t 

230 

22 

133 

388 

27  do 

pekoe 

2700 

54 

Harrow 

230 

18  i-ch 

bro  pek 

900 

6L 

134 

390 

20  i-ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

70  bid 

55 

232 

19  ch 

pekoe 

1900 

46 

135 

Weoya 

. 392 

39  i-ch 

bro  pek 

2340 

61  bid 

56 

23 1 

2 i-ch 

pek  fans 

146 

24 

136 

394 

51  do 

pekoe 

2805 

47 

57 

P D M,  in 

137 

396 

46  do 

pek  sou 

2530 

estate 

138 

Shrubs  Hill 

398 

69  i-ch 

bro  pek 

7245 

mark 

236 

2 ch 

unas 

175 

40 

139 

400 

54  do 

pekoe 

5400 

58 

Agar’s  Land... 

238 

46  i-eh 

bro  pek 

200 

64  bid 

140 

402 

28  do 

pek  sou 

2800 

41 

59 

240 

30  do 

pekoe 

500 

52 

141 

404 

8 do 

dust 

1160 

26 

60 

242 

19  do 

pek  sou 

855 

41  bid 

146 

Wolleyfield 

414 

2 ch 

bro  pek 

200 

43 

61 

244 

4 do 

dust 

320 

21 

147 

416 

2 do 

62 

Glaurhos 

246 

16  ch 

1 i-ch 

pek  sou 

225 

28 

2 i-ch 

bro  pek 

1690 

66 

118 

418 

1 ch 

63 

248 

13  ch 

i i-  h 

bro  mix 

150 

15 

2 i-ch 

or  pek 

1181 

48 

149 

Queensland 

420 

31  ch 

flow  pek 

3100 

60b  id 

64 

250 

17  ch 

pek  sou 

1360 

42 

150 

422 

22  do 

pekoe 

22c:0 

43  bid 

65 

252 

1 i-ch 

congou 

62 

32 

151 

424 

1 do 

fans 

150 

20 

66 

254 

3 do 

dust 

195 

22 

152 

426 

2 do 

unas 

200 

36 

67 

256 

3 do 

tin  as 

120 

36 

153 

Liskilleen  . 

428 

20  do 

bro  pek 

2000 

68 

Polatagama 

253 

53  do 

bro  pek 

3180 

63 

154 

430 

20  do 

pekoe 

1700 

48 

69 

2 0 

54  do 

pekoe 

2700 

46 

155 

432 

12  do 

pek  sou 

1140 

43 

70 

162 

30  do 

pek  sou 

IF  00 

3 s 

156 

4 a 

2 do 

dust 

280 

21 

71 

Atamalla  ... 

264 

3 do 

dust 

225 

21 

157 

Beasij  > r .. 

43.5 

20  do 

bro  pek 

2000 

57  bid 

72 

266 

3 do 

bro  mis 

1 68 

31 

15b 

438 

46  do 

pekoo 

3b70 

38  bid 

73 

O O 

268 

6 ch 

dust 

760 

23 

164 

A D 

450 

5 i-ch 

dust 

350 

18 

74 

Ukuwella 

270 

3-2  do 

bro  pek 

3360 

55  bid 

165 

452 

28  do 

bro  tea 

1255 

30 

75 

272 

3o  do 

pekoe 

3000 

4G 

166 

Ascot 

454 

12  ch 

bro  pek 

1320 

76 

274 

34  do 

pek ‘OU 

32  0 

49 

167 

455 

12  Vo 

pek  oe 

120  U 

46  bid 

77 

276 

16  do 

congou 

160  i 

34 

168 

4-8 

I do 

co  gou 

85 

35 

78 

218 

3 i-ch 

dust 

225 

18 

169 

460 

1 do 

dust 

140 

24 

39 

79 

Panealdtenne 

280 

27  <h 

bro  pe't 

2835 

56 

170 

Ellekande  .. 

462 

3 do 

pelt  sou 

270 

80 

2 2 

23  do 

pekoe 

2300 

45  bid 

i n 

464 

18  do 

in  ai 

1800 

47 

81 

284 

23  do 

pekeou 

2185 

40 

172 

466 

l do 

pe-c  dust 

150 

27 

82 

286 

14  do 

CODgOU 

140o 

34 

176 

Kamb  due  .. 

474 

11  do 

sou 

551 

40 

83 

O i-c)l 

dllBt 

375 

21 

177 

476 

3 do 

dufrt 

195 

20 

84 

Alnoor 

290 

30  do 

bro  pek 

1500 

60 

178 

478 

1 do 

bro  pok  dust  75 

42 

85 

192 

20  do 

pekoe 

1000 

45  bid 

179 

480 

1 do 

funs 

65 

25 

86 

2.44 

1.8  do 

pe<  sou 

9 0 

40 

18u 

A 

482 

2 do 

dust 

160 

21 

87 

A P K 

296 

4 ih 

oust 

560 

23  bid 

131 

I)  A 

484 

2 ch 

pek  fans 

200 

3>J 

88 

A O B 

233 

10  |.,.-h 

dust 

800 

2l 

182 

486 

3 do 

SOU 

270 

32 

89 

Harrington  ... 

300 

19  ch 

or  pek 

1900 

72 

183 

488 

2 do 

pek  dust 

260 

18 

90 

802 

17  do 

pekoe 

1530 

54 

181 

New  Tunis- 

91 

304 

4 do 

pek  sou 

400 

46 

galla 

490 

9 do 

1 ro  pek 

945 

92 

J H S,  in 

185 

492 

7 do 

pekoe 
pk  sou 

630 

48 

esta'e 

186 

494 

8 do 

720 

39 

mark 

306 

10  do 

or  pek 

1000 

65 

187 

496 

2 do 

dust 

150 

19 

93 

308 

18  do 

pekoe 

1710 

45  bid 

188 

C,  in  estate 

94 

310 

3 do 

pek  sou 

285 

40 

mark 

498 

1 do 

congou 

100 

32 

95 

N W D 

312 

1 do 

bro  pek 

115 

i 2 

189 

5U0 

6 do 

dust 

600 

25 

96 

314 

8 do 

pekoe 

638 

41 

19  ) 

Sinnairolla  .. 

502 

31  do 

pek  sou 

3100 

97 

Casllereagh 

316 

20  i-ch 

bro  pek 

1120 

66 

191 

Waitalawa. . 

504 

13  ~ch 

bio  pea 

650 

67 

98 

318 

23  ch 

pekee 

2070 

45 

192 

506 

21  do 

pek  sou 

1050 

99 

Marielai  d ... 

220 

5 do 

bro  pek 

525 

68 

191 

508 

1 do 

sou 

45 

31 

100 

322 

5 do 

pekee 

450 

47 

194 

Bulatdola  ... 

510 

4 ch 

bro  pek  No.  1 414 

101 

324 

5 do 

pek  sou 

450 

43 

195 

512 

11  pkg 

do  ,, 

2 1050 

45  bid 

102 

St.  Helier’s 

326 

27  i-ch 

bro  or  pek 

14“5 

69 

196 

514 

7 ch 

pekoe 

700 

103 

328 

16  do 

pekee 

1600 

47 

197 

516 

7 J-ch 

pek  sou 

314 

35  bid 

104 

330 

12  do 

pek  sou 

1200 

40 

198 

518 

2 do 

pek  fans 

122 

21 

105 

106 

332 

2 ch 

bro  mix 

200 

18 

R 

334 

5 £-ch 

dust 

400 

22 

Mr.  E.  John  put 

up  for 

sale  at 

the  Chamber 

107 

A K,  in 
estate 

mark  ... 

of  Commerce 

Sale-room  on 

the  20th 

Dec.  the  an- 

336 

4 ch 

or  pek 

400 

58 

dermeutioued  lots  of 

tea  (72,306  In.), 

which  s oil  as 

108 

338 

6 do 

pekoe 

510 

43 

under  — 

109 

310 

l do 

pek sou 

90 

39 

Lot 

Box 

Weight 
. lb. 

110 

111 

M V 

342 

344 

1 do 
1 ch 

bro  tea 

110 

22 

No. 

Mark. 

No.  Pkgs.  Description 

c. 

1 i-cu 

congou 

140 

25 

1 Nagur.  P H 

112 

346 

1 do 

oust 

SO 

18 

J 

202 

1 ch 

bro  pek 

100 

62 

113 

318 

1 do 

1 ro  mix 

60 

17 

2 

203 

1 do 

pekoe 

90 

38 

114 

350 

3 do 

fans 

225 

24 

3 

204 

1 do 

pek  sou 

90 

37 

115 

Langdale  ... 

352 

34  ch 

bro  pek 

3200 

65 

5 TEN 

207 

3 do 

dust 

350 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No. 

. Mark 

No. 

Pkgs.  Description 

. lb. 

c. 

6 

Tamravelly ... 

208 

47 

ch 

bro  pek 

4700 

51  lid 

7 

210 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1700 

42  bid 

8 

212 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

170 

37 

15 

Anchor,  in 

estate  mark 

223 

21 

ch 

bro  pek 

2310 

63  bid 

IS 

225 

41 

do 

pekce 

3895 

47  bid 

17 

227 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1425 

41  bid 

18 

229 

18  }-ch 

pek  fan 

1170 

33 

19 

231 

18 

do 

(lust 

1440 

20 

22 

Somerset 

237 

3 

do 

do 

315 

42 

23 

Tarf 

238 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

44  bid 

24 

240 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

18 

25 

s w w 

241 

1 i 

^-ch 

pekoe 

60 

49 

26 

DNC,  in 

estate 

mark 

242 

11 

ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

36  bid 

27 

244 

7 

do 

do 

770 

39 

28 

246 

3 

do 

dust 

450 

26 

29 

Troup 

248 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

420 

22 

30 

Overton 

249 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

1000 

69 

31 

251 

20 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

49 

32 

253 

2 J-ch 

dust 

140 

20 

33 

Cruden  Fac- 

tcry 

254 

44 

ch 

flowery  or 

pek 

4400 

63  bid 

31 

256 

43 

do 

flowery  pek  4300 

46  bid 

35 

258 

3 

do 

do  pek 

sou 

300 

45 

36 

259 

5 

do 

sou 

500 

38 

37 

D E 

261 

6 

do 

bro  mix 

570 

38 

38 

Ottery  and 

Stamford 

Hill 

261 

39 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

2145 

66 

39 

263 

36 

ch 

pekoe 

3240 

47 

40 

265 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

21 

41 

Ayr 

266 

20  i-ch 

bro  pek 

1000 

62 

42 

268 

2 

do 

do  No. 

1 130 

28 

43 

269 

31 

do 

pekoe 

1302 

42 

44 

271 

37 

do 

pek  son 

1^91 

38 

45 

273 

6 

do 

fans 

300 

26 

46 

274 

3 

do 

congou 

132 

28 

47 

275 

1 

do 

pe  dust. 

71 

17 

48 

Glasgow 

. 276 

29 

ch 

bro  pek 

2320 

71 

49 

278 

25 

do 

pekce 

2500 

57 

50 

Aid  law  and 

"Wisbford  . . 

280 

21 

i-ch 

or  pek 

1092 

58 

51 

282 

22 

ch 

bro  pek 

93  0 

67 

52 

284 

33 

do 

pekoe 

2640 

45  bid 

63 

O 

. 286 

7 J-ch 

bro  tf  a 

735 

38 

54 

288 

7 

do 

sou 

665 

38 

55 

2P0 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

276 

39 

56 

301 

2 

do 

dust 

290 

23 

57 

X,  B T in 

estate 

mark 

. 302 

2 

i-ch 

bro  tea 

100 

20 

58 

303 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

150 

36 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  20th  Dec- 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (52,876  lb.),  which  sold 


sb  under  : — 

Lot  Box  Descrip-  Weight 


Uo 

. Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Dahauaike  ... 

47 

5 

s-ch 

SOU 

250 

30 

2 

48 

2 

do 

CODgOU 

8' 

25 

o 

4 

S,  in  estate 

49 

8 

do 

dust 

600 

18 

mark 

50 

8 

do 

dust 

610 

21  lid 

5 

6 

M 

Mount  Plea- 

51 

3 

ch 

bro  mix 

25  5 

35 

sant 

52 

5 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

250 

42 

7 

53 

11 

do 

linos 

517 

35 

8 

51 

1 

do 

cong(  u 

41 

24 

0 

Parragalla  ... 

, 55 

43 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

4300 

52  bid 

10 

5 6 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

40 

11 

Castle 

. 57 

1 

J-ch 

bro  pek 

60 

62 

12 

58 

2 

do 

pekoe 

108 

36 

13 

59 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

51 

34 

14 

60 

1 

do 

CODgOU 

40 

26 

15 

Kelani 

. 61 

39 

do 

bro  pek 

2145 

67 

16 

62 

57 

do 

pekoe 

2565 

47  bid 

17 

63 

33 

do 

pek  sou 

1485 

40  bid 

18 

64 

3 

do 

dust 

210 

21 

19 

G W 

. 65 

3 

ch 

dust 

318 

19 

28 

66 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

176 

27 

21 

Morningside.. 

. 67 

13 

£-ch 

t ro  pek 

715 

51  Did 

22 

68 

15 

do 

pekoe 

825 

41 

23 

24 

G,  in  estate 

69 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

55 

17  bid 

mark  ... 

. 70 

34 

ch 

pekoe 

3230 

38  bid 

25 

71 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

630 

35  bid 

Lot 

No 

Mark. 

Box 

No.  Pkgs. 

Descrip- 

tion. 

Weight 

lb. 

c. 

26 

H,  in  estate 
mark 

72 

2 

ch 

pekoe 

200 

37  bid 

27 

73 

1 

£-ch 

dust 

76 

15  b d 

31 

Lyndhurst  . . 

77 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

53  bid 

32 

78 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1020 

41  bid 

3 > 

79 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

1870 

38 

31 

80 

4 

do 

onas 

400 

32 

35 

81 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

18 

Knutsford  .. 

£2 

4 

|-ch 

bro  or  pek 

243 

60 

37 

83 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

332 

41  bid 

38 

84 

17 

do 

pekoe 

954 

40 

39 

85 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

142 

32 

10 

86 

3 

do 

tans 

218 

26 

41 

Arselena 

87 

26' 

do 

bro  pek 

1300 

65 

42 

83 

35 

do 

pekoe 

1750 

49 

43 

89 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

43 

44 

90 

2 

do 

dust 

100 

16 

45 

Kandekettia.. 

91 

18 

ch 

bro  pek 

4310 

61 

46 

92 

27 

do 

pekoe 

2970 

41  bid 

47 

93 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

910 

38 

48 

94 

1 

i-ch 

bro  mix 

50 

23 

49 

95 

1 

do 

dust 

85 

17 

50 

96 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

55 

15 

51 

EHJ 

97 

17 

ch 

ur  pek 

1530 

46 

52 

Koorcoloo- 

galla 

93 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

1100 

57 

53 

99 

7 

do 

pekoe 

630 

43 

54 

100 

7 

do 

p>-k  sou 

630 

37 

65 

1 

6 

do 

sou 

540 

33 

56 

MAH 

2 

3 

do 

congou 

270 

31 

57 

3 

2 

do 

fans 

ISO 

37 

58 

H J S 

4 

4 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

200 

58 

59 

5 

4 

do 

pek*  e 

2C0 

41 

60 

6 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

ICO 

37 

61 

S,  in  estate 
mark 

7 

i 

do 

lines 

42 

7 

62 

Naseby 

8 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

900 

67 

63 

9 

26 

do 

pe^oe 

1300 

59 

61 

Allakolla 

10 

29 

do 

bro  pek 

1885 

57 

65 

11 

22 

ch 

pekoe 

2310 

45 

66 

12 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

39 

67 

13 

2 

dust 

150 

19 

68 

Hopewell 

14 

8 

do 

or  pek 

400 

56 

6.^ 

15 

10 

do 

pekoe 

500 

41 

70 

16 

5 

do 

sou 

200 

42 

71 

17 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

50 

35 

72 

Depedene 

. 18 

13 

do 

pekoe 

650 

17 

73 

Aadneven 

19 

12 

ch 

pek  9ou 

10S0 

44 

74 

Roseneath  . 

20 

29 

i-ch 

tro  pek 

2030 

51  lid 

75 

21 

16 

ch 

pekoe 

1680 

40  bid 

76 

H S,  in 
estate 
mark 

22 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

39  bid 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Nov.  25th,  1892. 
Matks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  25th  Nov.: — 

Ex  “Ameer” — Freshwater,  lb  114s  6d  ; lc  lb  HCs ; lb 
105s;  1 127s;  1 130f;  1 96s 
Ex  “Pindari” — Tillicoultry,  lc  lb  108s;  lc  108s;  lb 
115s;  1 97b. 

Ex  “Kintuofe” — Delmar  (OBEC),  lb  71s. 


CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Otr  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Nov.  25th,  1892. 

Ex  "Ormuz” — PBM,  16  bags  65s. 


CEYLON  CARDAMOM  SALES 
IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent ) 

Mincing  Lane,  Nov.  25th,  1892. 

Ex  "Keemun” — AngrowelJa,  5 case3  Is  4d;  1 le. 

Ex  “Glenavon” — Deenstoiie,  3 cases  Is  7d;  1 Is  2d. 
Delpotoroya,  2 cases  Is  lOd;  5 Is  Ilf;  2 Is  4d;  1 Is  3d; 
1 Is  6d;  1 la  8d;  1 Is  7d. 


CEYLON  OBSERVER”  PRESS,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES 


NO.  32.] 


Colombo,  .January  11,  1893. 


{Price  : — 12?,-  cents  each ; 3 copies 
30  cents  ; 6 copies  J rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Messrs.  Benham  & Bremner  put  up 

for  sale  : 

at  the 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale- 

-room  on 

the  20  th  Deo. 

the  undermentioned 

iota  of 

tea  (3,820  lb.), 

which 

sold  asunder: 

— 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion 

lb. 

c. 

1 Battagalla  .. 

. 32 

8 

ch 

SOU 

720 

39 

2 

34 

2 

do 

fans 

300 

30 

3 Pannapitiya 

36 

6 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

300 

57 

4 

38 

12 

do 

pekoe 

600 

35  bid 

5 

39 

1 

§-ch 

dust 

50 

18 

6 Elston 

. 40 

37 

do 

pen  sou 

1850 

40 

Messrs.  A.  H. 

, Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale 

at  the 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Sale-room  on 

the  20th  Dec. 

the  undermentioned 

lots  of 

Tea  (19,618  lb.), 

whioh 

sold  as  under  : 

— 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark 

No.  Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

0. 

1 A S C 

..  1 

4 i-3h 

fans 

200 

24 

2 

2 

a 

do 

dust 

100 

17 

3 

3 

8 

do 

red  leaf 

400 

24 

4 DEC 

..  4 

4 

do 

faus 

200 

24 

5 

5 

l 

do 

dust 

50 

16 

6 

6 

17 

do 

red  leaf 

850 

24 

7 Pusstenne  . 

..  7 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

4C0 

47  bid 

8 

9 

12 

do 

pekoe 

600 

42 

9 P K 

..  11 

3 

do 

8011 

174 

31 

13  H 

. 15 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

310 

27 

15 

17 

2 

do 

pek  fan 

210 

out 

20  Ravenscraig., 

25 

ii 

ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

59  bid 

21 

27 

37 

do 

pekoe 

3300 

44  bib 

22  D 

,.  29 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1338 

42  bid 

23 

31 

10 

do 

pekoe 

826 

35 

24  MY 

..  33 

22 

i-ch 

unas 

1510 

36 

25  Bogahagoda- 

watte 

. 35 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

360 

33 

26 

36 

6 

do 

CODgOU 

360 

26 

Messrs.  Forbhs  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  7th  Deo. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (171,511  lb,),  which  sold 
as  under.— 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

H &H 

520 

1 ch 

bro  mix 

100 

34 

2 

IPO 

522 

4 do 

sou 

400 

34 

3 

521 

6 do 

dust 

600 

21 

4 

W W 

526 

5 i-ch 

pekoe 

255 

38 

s 

S K 

528 

1 do 

dust 

320 

40 

6 

630 

3 do 

congou 

150 

40 

7 

532 

8 do 

pek  fans 

580 

60 

8 

531 

4 do 

unas 

280 

46 

9 

Kahagaha  ... 

536 

31  ch 

1 i-ch 

or  pek 

3450 

59  bid 

10 

538 

31  ch 

pekoe 

2790 

45  b‘d 

11 

540 

7 do 

pek  sou 

665 

40 

12 

542 

1 i-ch 

bro  mix 

50 

26 

13 

541 

2 do 

dust 

140 

21 

11 

S,  in  estate 

mark 

516 

7 do 

dust 

660 

25 

15 

548 

3 ch 

unas 

282 

42 

16 

N 

550 

24  do 

unas 

2160 

38 

17 

552 

14  do 

bro  mix 

16S0 

36 

18 

551 

4 i-ch 

unas 

200 

42 

19 

Clarendon  ... 

556 

5 do 

bro  pek 

325 

52 

20 

658 

5 ell 

pekoe 

150 

46 

21 

560 

5 do 

1 J-ch 

pek  sou 

550 

40 

22 

562 

2 ch 

sou 

160 

36 

23 

564 

4 J-ch 

pek  dust 

320 

25 

39 

Caledonia  . . 

596 

11  ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

54 

40 

593 

9 do 

pekoe 

855 

42 

41 

600 

2 i-th 

bro  tea 

110 

20 

42 

Hakurugalla 

602 

8 do 

bro  pek 

800 

56 

43 

601 

13  do 

pekoe 

1170 

43 

44 

606 

2 do 

pek  sou 

180 

38 

45 

008 

, 2 i-ch 

dust 

l.'O 

21 

46 

Yatadeiia  .. 

610 

16  do 

bro  or  pek 

1760 

55 

47 

612 

15  do 

bro  pek 

1650 

44 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip-  Weight 

No. 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

C. 

48 

614 

13 

|-ch 

or  pek 

1365 

30  bid 

49 

616 

49 

do 

pekoe 

5145 

36  bid 

50 

618 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1140 

35  bid 

51 

Warwick 

620 

30  i-ch 

bro  pek 

1500 

74  bid 

52 

622 

45 

do 

pekoe 

2085 

57  bid 

53 

624 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

24  bid 

54 

Fred’s  Kuhe.. 

626 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

550 

64 

65 

628 

15 

ch 

pekoe 

1500 

42 

56 

630 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

37 

57 

632 

2 

do 

pek  fans 

220 

33 

58 

W A 

634 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

210 

34 

59 

636 

1 

|-ch 

dUbt 

85 

22 

60 

638 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

60 

22 

61 

Weddegodde 

640 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

43 

62 

642 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

370 

33 

63 

Patirajah  ... 

644 

1 

ch 

bro  pek 

100 

61 

64 

646 

20  A-ch 

pekoe 

1000 

44 

65 

648 

i 

do 

congou 

56 

30 

66 

G T W 

050 

2 

do 

dust 

180 

22 

67 

652 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

55 

36 

68 

Donside 

654 

1 

ch 

sou 

91 

34 

69 

656 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

34 

70 

Pallagodde  ... 

658 

8 |-ch 

or  pek 

400 

48 

71 

P 

660 

2 

ch 

pek  dust 

300 

21 

72 

Aberfoyle  . . 

662 

16  f-eh 

bro  pek 

900 

53 

73 

664 

9 

ch 

pekoe 

900 

44 

74 

666 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

39 

75 

Asgeria 

668 

2 

do 

dust 

284 

23 

76 

Sembawatte 

670 

32 

do 

bro  pek 

3200 

58 

77 

672 

29 

do 

pekoe 

2755 

47 

78 

674 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1440 

40 

79 

Yataderla  ... 

676 

12 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1320 

55 

80 

678 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

2090 

43  bid 

81 

680 

39 

do 

pekoe 

4095 

38  bid 

82 

682 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1140 

35  bid 

83 

Deaculla 

684 

14  i-ch 

bro  pek 

700 

62 

84 

686 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1000 

46 

85 

688 

1 

do 

sou 

50 

36 

86 

Ederspclla  ... 

690 

59 

do 

bro  pek 

2950 

55  bid 

87 

692 

26 

ch 

pekoe 

2080 

43 

88 

694 

38 

do 

pek  sou 

3040 

48 

89 

696 

2 

do 

fans 

180 

27 

90 

698 

2 i-ch 

dust 

150 

19 

91 

700 

1 

do 

CODgOU 

40 

32 

92 

702 

2 

ch 

bro  mix 

160 

14 

93 

St.  Catherine 

704 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

450 

59 

ei 

706 

5 

do 

pekoe 

425 

42 

95 

708 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

39 

9G 

Talgaswela  ... 

710 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

1260 

66 

97 

712 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1440 

49 

98 

714 

11 

do 

pek  seu 

880 

43 

99 

716 

2 

do 

or  pek 

210 

39 

100 

Kunugalla... 

718 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

840 

46 

101 

720 

10 

do 

pekoe 

1000 

37 

102 

722 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

iaoo 

32 

103 

Esperanza  ... 

724 

10  i-ch 

bro  or  pek 

500 

64 

104 

726 

25 

do 

pekoe. 

1250 

42  bid 

105 

728 

1 

do 

congou 

50 

33 

106 

Weweese  ... 

730 

1 box 

golden  tips 

6 15 

•00  bid 

107 

Dunbar 

732 

17 

ch 

bro  pek 

1700 

69 

108 

734 

29 

do 

pekoe 

2610 

47 

109 

Horagaskelle 

736 

4 

&-ch 

bro  pek 

240 

61 

no 

738 

5 

do 

pekoe 

264 

42 

in 

710 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

448 

38 

112 

742 

1 

do 

congou 

48 

31 

113 

744 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

76 

16 

114 

Badella 

746 

29 

ch 

bro  pek 

2900 

67 

115 

748 

27 

do 

pekoe 

2430 

52 

116 

750 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1350 

44 

117 

752 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

23 

118 

Bandara- 

polla 

754 

5 

do 

dust 

700 

22 

119 

Chesterford 

756 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

1470 

63 

120 

758 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

44 

121 

760 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

38 

122 

J HS,  in 

estate 

mark  ... 

7G2 

18 

ch 

pekoe 

1710 

42  bid 

123 

Farnbam  ... 

7G4 

23 

|-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1150 

67 

124 

76G 

59 

do 

pekoe 

2360 

48 

125 

768 

26 

do 

pk  sou  No  1 1040 

42 

126 

770 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

440 

41 

127 

772 

4 

do 

sou 

160 

39 

128 

774 

9 

do 

fans 

640 

36 

7 29 

776 

6 

do 

dust 

376 

19 

730 

778 

5 

do 

bro  tea 

225 

16 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot  Box  Descrip-  Weight 


No. 

. Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

131 

Malvern  ... 

780 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

880 

66 

132 

782 

29 

do 

pek  sou 

1595 

42 

133 

784 

2 

do 

sou 

110 

33 

131 

Gleneagles... 

788 

19 

ch 

pekoe 

1805 

52 

135 

788 

29 

do 

bro  pek 

3045 

70 

136 

Kirklees  ... 

790 

20 

§-ch 

bro  sou 

1000 

43 

137 

792 

40 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

52  bid 

138 

794 

40 

do 

bro  pek 

2030 

70 

139 

Luccombe  ... 

796 

4 

do 

pek  fans 

320 

25 

140 

798 

32 

do 

pek  sou 

1600 

42  bid 

141 

800 

65 

do 

pekoe 

3250 

54 

142 

802 

25 

do 

bro  pek 

1250 

70 

146 

Waraka- 
mura  ... 

810 

4 

do 

duet 

320 

23 

147 

Middleton  ... 

812 

35 

do 

bro  pek 

2100 

66 

148 

814 

40 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

53 

149 

816 

19 

ch 

pek  sou 

1805 

43 

150 

818 

2 

do 

congou 

160 

34 

151 

B T N 

820 

1 

i-ch 

sou 

56 

33 

152 

822 

1 

do 

dust 

90 

22 

163 

C P H Galle, 

in  estate 
mark 

824 

56 

box 

unas 

1120 

33 

154 

826 

8 

do 

or  pek 

200 

57 

155 

828 

1 

§-ch 

dust  No.l 

54 

16 

156 

830 

1 

do 

dust  No.  2 

60 

16 

167 

G O 

832 

6 

ch 

bro  tea 

600 

25 

158 

Duckwari  ... 

834 

1 

do 

dust 

155 

20  bip 

159 

836 

2 

do 

fans 

980 

25 

172 

Silver  V alley 

862 

6 

do 

pekoe 

270 

42 

173 

864 

1 

do 

unas 

46 

34 

174 

866 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

50 

53 

175 

Ferndale  ... 

868 

16 

ch 

bro  pek 

1600 

55  bid 

170 

870 

11 

do 

pek  No.  1 

1100 

45  bid 

177 

872 

35 

do 

do  „ 2 

3500 

40  bid 

178 

874 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

35 

179 

876 

3 

do 

pek  dust 

300 

30 

180 

Aigburth  ... 

878 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1140 

64 

181 

880 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1140 

47 

182 

882 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

950 

43 

183 

884 

6 

do 

sou 

540 

39 

184 

886 

3 

do 

pek  fans 

360 

27 

185 

Castlereagh 

888 

17 

£ ch 

bro  or  pek 

1020 

67 

186 

890 

22 

ch 

pekoe 

1980 

46 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co-  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  6th  Jan., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  ten  (56,992  lb.),  which 
sold  asunder: — 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No. 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

l 

Dehiowita  ... 

1 

l 

ch 

cor  gou 

90 

32 

2 

2 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

330 

34 

3 

3 

1 

do 

dust 

160 

22 

4 

Pusstenne  . . 

4 

9 

§-ch 

bro  pek 

450 

47 

5 

6 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

800 

57 

6 

8 

6 

do 

pekoe 

390 

46 

7 

10 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

675 

39 

8 

Ahamud  ... 

12 

3 

f-ch 

bro  pek 

150 

58 

9 

13 

3 

do 

pekoe 

150 

40 

10 

14 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

150 

35 

11 

15 

1 

do 

o on gou 

45 

29 

12 

16 

1 

do 

fans 

50 

15 

13 

17 

1 

do 

dust 

55 

20 

14 

Polgaha- 

kaude  ... 

18 

40 

ch 

bro  pek 

4000 

58 

15 

20 

53 

do 

pekoe 

4240 

48 

10 

22 

27 

do 

pek  sou 

2160 

39 

17 

Wagola 

24 

9 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

584 

42 

18 

26 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

38 

19 

27 

1 

do 

sou 

56 

33 

20 

28 

1 

do 

dust 

60 

30 

23 

I W 

32 

6 

do 

bro  pek  fans  300 

31  bid 

24 

33 

4 

do 

<!u»t 

320 

20  bid 

25 

MyragaDga  ... 

34 

57 

ch 

bro  pek 

5700 

57  bid 

26 

36 

39 

do 

pekoe 

3600 

51 

27 

38 

21 

do 

pek  tou 

1785 

39 

28 

Sapitiyagoda 

Invoice 

No.  10 

40 

27 

box 

bro  or  pek 

540 

62  bid 

29 

42 

27 

oh 

bro  ii  ek 

2700 

59  bid 

30 

44 

35 

do 

p*:koe 

3530 

45 

31 

Sapitiyagoda 

Invoioe 

No.  11 

46 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

2100 

58  bid 

32 

48 

17 

do 

pet  os 

1700 

47 

33 

50 

8 

do 

do 

8C0 

41 

34 

D 

51 

1 

do 

re  1 leaf 

90 

15 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

35 

Oasington  ... 

52 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

660 

50  bid 

36 

53 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

45 

37 

54 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

38  bid 

38 

55 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

220 

35 

39 

Managalla  ... 

56 

i 

i-eh 

congou 

45 

25 

40 

57 

1 

do 

dust 

100 

19 

41 

A GC 

58 

4 

ch 

BOU 

360 

33 

42 

59 

4 

do 

SOU  No.  2 

400 

32 

43 

60 

8 

do 

dust 

560 

17 

44 

61 

3 

do 

congou 

270 

31 

45 

Sapitiyagoda 

No.  12 

62 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

2000 

61  bid 

46 

64 

10 

do 

pekoe 

1000 

40 

47 

Ettapola 

66 

10  t-ch 

bro  pek 

550 

55 

48 

67 

23 

do 

pek  sou 

1265 

42 

49 

Woodend 

68 

2 

ch 

sou 

160 

31 

50 

69 

2 

do 

dust 

276 

20 

51 

Engurukande 

70 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

2381 

47 

52 

72 

30 

do 

pekoe 

2500 

35  bid 

53 

74 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

820 

34 

54 

Comill&h 

76 

4 

ch 

bro  pek 

440 

47 

55 

77 

4 

do 

pekoe 

360 

41 

56 

G,  Ceylon  ... 

78 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

34 

57 

79 

8 f-ch 

bro  pek 

400 

58 

53 

80 

12 

do 

pekoe 

600 

40 

59 

Macolu  Oja... 

81 

8 

ch 

7 J-ch 

pek  son 

1179 

24 

60 

82 

2 

do 

pek  fans  1 

117 

2L 

61 

83 

4 

do 

do  2 

300 

23 

62 

84 

2 

ch 

2 

£-ch 

bro  mix 

280 

14 

Mr.  E.  Jhon  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  6th  Jan.,  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  tea  (115,602  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under : — 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip-  Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Saumarez  .. 

101 

4 

ch 

fans 

420 

23 

2 

103 

5 

do 

dust 

700 

19 

3 

N 

1C4 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

400 

33 

- 4 

Lawrence  ... 

106 

5 

do 

1 i-ch 

bro  mix 

770 

29 

5 

Bittaoy 

108 

29 

do 

bro  pek 

1595 

53 

6 

no 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1000 

44 

7 

112 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

B850 

38 

8 

114 

4 

do 

congou 

200 

33 

9 

Henegama  ... 

115 

2 

ch 

bro  mix 

200 

34 

10 

116 

2 

do 

dust 

280 

21 

11 

estate 

mark 

117 

2 

f-ch 

dust 

140 

23 

12 

Maddagedera 

118 

17 

ch 

bro  pek 

1870 

63 

13 

120 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1330 

45 

14 

122 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

39 

15 

T 

124 

14 

do 

bro  tea 

1400 

33 

16 

Tarf 

126 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

345 

59 

17 

128 

7 

do 

pekoe 

700 

50 

18 

DE 

130 

7 i-ch 

bro  pek 

392 

it 

19 

132 

8 

do 

pekoe 

432 

48 

20 

Dowhill 

134 

2 

ch 

sou 

200 

27 

21 

135 

1 

do 

dust 

160 

22 

22 

Dickapittiya 

136 

28 

ch 

bro  pek 

3080 

59 

23 

138 

26 

do 

pekoe 

2600 

47 

24 

140 

29 

do 

pek  sou 

2900 

40 

25 

142 

2 

do 

sou 

180 

36 

26 

143 

4 

do 

fans 

517 

34 

27 

Eilo 

144 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

1800 

62 

28 

146 

3i 

do 

pekoe 

2790 

44 

29 

148 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1800 

40 

30 

Madooltenne 

150 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1365 

57 

31 

152 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

42 

32 

154 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1600 

37 

S3 

156 

1 

do 

dust 

120 

23 

34 

157 

1 

do 

cod gou 

100 

33 

35 

158 

1 

j-ch 

red  leaf 

50 

24 

36 

Whyddon  .. 

159 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1344 

69 

37 

161 

12 

d. 

pekoe 

1200 

48 

38 

Mocba 

163 

25- 

do 

fcro  pek 

2750 

73  bid 

39 

165 

27 

do 

pekoe 

2700 

55 

40 

167 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1300 

47 

41 

Agra  Ouvah... 

169 

25 

f-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1250 

81  bid 

42 

171 

44 

do 

bro  pek 

2200 

67  bid 

43 

173 

44 

do 

pekoe 

1980 

55 

44 

175 

22 

do 

do  M 

990 

49 

45a 

264 

14 

do 

pek  sou  M 

630 

36 

47 

A O 

177 

3 

do 

pek  fans 

210 

46 

46 

178 

3 

do 

pek  dust 

21 

30 

47 

Faithlie 

179 

7 

do 

dust 

504 

28 

48 

181 

1 

ch 

sou 

100 

32 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST.  3 


Lot 

Box 

Desorip- 

Weight 

Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No.  Marie. 

No 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

0. 

No.  Mark. 

27  Galkadua  ... 

No 

44 

Pkgs. 

14  ch 

Description,  lb. 
bro  pek  1400 

Co 

65 

49 

Nahakettia  . . 

183 

4 

ch 

pek  sou 

400 

38 

28 

46 

14  do 

pekoe 

1330 

45 

50 

183 

4 

do 

bOU 

360 

33 

29 

48 

11  do 

pek  sou 

1100 

42 

51 

184 

i 

do 

dust 

150 

24 

30 

50 

1 i-ch 

SOU 

50 

30 

52 

Ottery  and 

31 

G 

52 

1 oh 

bro  pek 

,100 

55 

Stamford 

32 

54 

1 do 

pekoe 

100 

40 

Hill 

185 

40  J-ch 

bro  pek 

2200 

67 

33 

56 

1 do 

pek  sou 

100 

25 

S3 

187 

37 

do 

pekoe 

3330 

44  bid 

34 

0 

58 

1 do 

bro  mix 

1200 

29 

54 

189 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

24 

35 

GMR  A ... 

60 

8 do 

bro  pek 

800 

52 

55 

Ardlaw  and 

36 

62 

8 do 

pek  sou 

720 

37 

Wishford  ... 

190 

18  J-oh 

bro  or  pek 

1116 

72  bid 

37 

Bismark 

64 

11  ch 

56 

192 

12 

do 

or  pek 

624 

64 

1 i-ch 

bro  pek 

1160 

55  bid 

57 

194 

12 

oh 

pekoe  No.  1 

1020 

52 

38 

66 

14  ch 

pekoe 

1100 

45  bid 

58 

196 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1360 

50 

39 

68 

5 do 

pek  sou 

600 

39 

59 

O 

198 

5 

do 

SOU 

475 

38 

40 

70 

1 do 

dust 

120 

22 

60 

200 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

285 

45 

41 

72 

12  do 

unas 

1200 

43 

61 

N 

201 

7 

do 

pekoe 

700 

39 

42 

B 

74 

30  do 

bro  pek 

3000 

59 

62 

Orange  Field, 

43 

76 

5 do 

pekoe 

450 

42 

M P N K ... 

203 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

4f  0 

60 

44 

78 

7 do 

pek  sou 

630 

47 

63 

205 

7 

do 

pekoe 

560 

39 

45 

80 

4 do 

dust 

600 

33 

61 

2*7 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

33 

46 

Palmerston  ... 

82 

11  J-ch 

bro  pek 

660 

70 

65 

209 

1 

do 

sou 

90 

31 

47 

84 

16  ch 

pekoe 

1600 

53 

66 

210 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

180 

25 

48 

86 

10  do 

pek  sou 

950 

44 

67 

211 

1 

do 

unas 

85 

32 

49 

Ascot 

88 

16  do 

bro  pek 

1760 

64 

68 

W.in  estate 

50 

90 

19  do 

pekoe 

1900 

48 

mark  ... 

212 

11 

ch 

pekoe 

1100 

3?  b d 

51 

92 

1 do 

dust 

140 

20 

69 

Great  Valley 

214 

27 

do 

bro  pek 

2700 

62  bid 

52 

Ismale 

94 

3 do 

pek  fans 

298 

33 

70 

216 

43 

do 

pekoe 

4300 

51 

53 

96 

2 |-ch 

bro  mix 

100 

35 

71 

218 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1140 

45 

54 

98 

3 do 

dust 

225 

23 

72 

220 

4 i-ch 

dust 

320 

23 

55  Kirrimettia,  L M 100 

7 ch 

CO 

Kotuwagedera 

221 

23 

ch 

bro  pek 

2300 

58 

1 )-ch 

bro  pek 

750 

62 

74 

223 

24 

do 

pekoe 

2400 

43 

56 

ioa 

13  ch 

75 

225 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

1995 

30 

3 J-ch 

pekoe 

1425 

39 

76 

227 

5 £-ch 

dust 

400 

22 

57 

104 

1 oh 

SOU 

75 

3 

77 

Tarf 

228 

4 

ch 

bro  pek 

460 

56 

58 

106 

2 §-ch 

red  leaf 

100 

34 

78 

230 

ii 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

49 

59 

Polatsgama... 

108 

34  i-ch 

bro  pek 

2040 

65 

79 

232 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

190 

41 

60 

110 

37  do 

pekoe 

1850 

48 

80 

W-T 

233 

53 

do 

bro  pek 

5300 

58  bid 

61 

112 

32  do 

pek  sou 

1600 

42 

81 

235 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1890 

44  bid 

62 

Abamalla  ... 

114 

2 do 

bro  mix 

112 

36 

82 

237 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

15.30 

41 

63 

116 

2 do 

dust 

150 

22 

83 

Talagalla  ... 

239 

88 

do 

bro  pek 

8800 

62 

64 

L,  in  estate 

pekoe 

81 

241 

35 

do 

or  pek 

3240 

48 

mark 

118 

2 do 

79 

51 

85 

243 

10 

do 

pekoe 

950 

44 

06 

120 

3 do 

pek  sou 

133 

38 

86 

245 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

464 

36 

66 

122 

1 do 

dust 

47 

24 

87 

247 

3 

do 

dust 

435 

19 

*r 

Hayilland  ... 

124 

91  do 

bro  pek 

5005 

61 

88 

Nagur,  P H J 

248 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

85 

56 

68 

126 

93  do 

pekoe 

4650 

4S  bid 

89 

249 

1 

do 

pekoe 

95 

39 

69 

128 

62  do 

pek  sou 

2790 

40 

90 

250 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

75 

33 

70 

130 

1 do 

bro  mix 

50 

31 

91 

Verlapatna  ... 

251 

15 

ch 

bro  pek 

1725 

60 

71 

132 

2 do 

dust 

160 

20 

92 

253 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1232 

52 

72 

Bellwood 

134 

1 oh 

bro  mix 

95 

30 

93 

255 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

630 

36 

73 

Monaco 

136 

2 do 

dust 

350 

20 

94 

257 

1 

J-ch 

bro  mix 

50 

33 

74 

M A,  in  estate 

95 

258 

4 

do 

dust 

300 

23 

mark 

138 

9 do 

bro  pek 

900 

53 

96  Shawlands  ... 

259 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

47 

65 

140 

10  do 

pekoe 

950 

42 

97 

260 

i 

ch 

pekoe 

105 

47 

76 

142 

9 do 

pek  sou 

540 

37 

98 

261 

1 

4-ch 

pek  sou 

24 

35 

77 

144 

A do 

bro  tea 

400 

35 

99 

262 

i 

do 

dust 

51 

23 

78 

146 

8 J-ch 

dust 

640 

26 

100 

263 

i 

do 

congou 

30 

30 

79 

Becherton  ... 

148 

6 oh 

bro  pek 

600 

£8  bid 

101 

Tapame 

266 

16 

ch 

bro  pek 

1760 

68 

80 

150 

9 do 

pekoe 

720 

50 

102 

268 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1430 

63 

81 

152 

5 do 

pek  sou 

375 

41 

10 

270 

10 

do 

pek  eou 

1100 

82 

154 

2 do 

bro  pek  sou 

150 

35 

101 

272 

4 

do 

dust. 

320 

23 

83 

Norwood 

156 

5 do 

pekoe 

460 

45 

84 

85 

86 

87 

158 

160 

162 

164 

167 

25 

60 

40 

22 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  6th  Jan., 

Alnoor 

31  J-ch 

29  de 
20  do 

bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 

1550 

1450 

1COO 

the  undermentioned 

lots  of 

Tea  (305,327  lb.). 

whioh 

88 

A P K 

100 

3 ch 

dust 

420 

40 

sold  as  under  : — 

89 

Clyde 

108 

12  do 

pek'Sou 

1140 

23 

Lot 

Box 

Weight 

lb. 

90 

170 

2 do 

dust 

280 

56 

No 

. Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description 

c. 

91 

92 

Yataderia  ... 

172 

174 

19  do 
30  do 

bro  or  pek 
bro  pek 

2090 

3300 

46 

41 

1 

WLM 

892 

2 J-ch 

dust 

160 

27 

93 

176 

21  do 

or  pek 

1260 

37  bid 

2 

Bonacord  ... 

894 

5 

ch 

dust 

450 

32 

94 

178 

74  do 

pekoe 

7770 

34 

3 

liF 

896 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

686 

66 

95 

180 

13  do 

pek  >ou 

1235 

64 

4 

898 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1729 

46 

90: 

Darrawella 

182 

17  i-oh 

bro  pek 

1030 

64 

5 

900 

4 

do 

congou 

400 

37 

97 

184 

65  do 

pekoe 

3575 

48 

6 

EUekande  ... 

2 

12 

do 

red  leaf 

960 

32 

93 

186 

4 ch 

sou 

400 

37 

7 

4 

2 

do 

bro  dust 

960 

20 

99 

188 

9 J-ch 

sou 

495 

35 

8 

6 

10 

do 

pek sou 

910 

44 

H:0 

190 

3 do 

bro  mix 

150 

30 

9 

8 

16 

do 

unas 

1600 

53 

101 

192 

10  t£h 

dust 

800 

20 

10 

10 

1 

do 

dust 

120 

2o 

102 

Kudaoya  ... 

194 

14  ch 

dust 

1960 

27 

11 

12 

10 

do 

congou 

800 

38 

103 

Oollooawatte 

196 

3 do 

bro  pek 

348 

61 

12 

J K V 

14 

33 

do 

bro  mix 

3300 

36 

104 

198 

4 do 

pekoe 

450 

42 

13 

10 

2 

do 

dust 

240 

21 

105 

200 

3 do 

pek  sou 

336 

39 

15 

18 

4 

do 

pek  fans 

400 

28 

106 

202 

1 do 

bro  mix 

57 

29 

20 

Aroca  ... 

30 

12 

oh 

bro  pek 

1200 

00 

107 

St.  Leonardi 

204 

22  J-ch 

bro  pek 

1210 

64 

21 

32 

11 

do 

pekoe 

990 

53 

108 

200 

19  do 

pek 

950 

45 

22 

34 

8 

dO 

pek  sou 

720 

43 

109 

203 

1 do 

dust 

80 

21 

23 

C 

30 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1416 

52 

110 

Kelaneya  ... 

210 

41  ch 

bro  pek 

3485 

64 

4 

38 

9 

do 

pekoe 

901 

41 

111 

212 

34  ch 

pek 

3400 

47  bid 

25 

40 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

701 

36 

112 

Ederapolla 

214 

59  J-ch 

bro  pek 

2950 

59 

26 

42 

1 

do 

dost 

119 

22 

113 

216 

39  do 

do 

1950 

56 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs.  Description. 

lb. 

c. 

114 

218 

22 

ch 

pek 

1760 

44 

115 

220 

28 

ch 

pek  souch 

2240 

40 

116 

222 

1 

i-ch 

pek  dust 

75 

21 

117 

224 

1 

i-ch 

faunings 

60 

34 

118 

Pautalatenne  226 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1260 

65 

119 

1228 

10 

ch 

pek 

1000 

53 

120 

230 

10 

ch 

pek  souch 

950 

44  bid 

121 

232 

4 

ch 

congou 

400 

36 

122 

234 

2 

i-ch 

dust 

150 

21 

123 

Ukuwell 

236 

18 

ch 

bro  pek 

1890 

61 

124 

238 

18 

ch 

pek 

1800 

52 

125 

240 

23 

oh 

pek  souch  2185 

42 

126 

242 

7 

ch 

congou 

700  ' 

36 

127 

224 

3 

i-ch 

dust 

225 

21 

128 

K.  W.  D 

246 

4 

^-ch 

dust 

300 

33 

129 

248 

2 

ch 

red  leaf 

no 

28 

130 

250 

1 

ch 

bro  tea 

no 

38 

131 

C.  B.  D. 

252 

4 

i-ch 

dust 

340 

23 

132 

254 

2 

ch 

red  leaf 

200 

33 

134 

Walahandutva  258 

12 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

720 

68 

135 

260 

21 

i-ch 

pek 

1260 

49 

1.36 

262 

13 

ch 

pek  souch 

1365 

40 

137 

SPA 

264 

4 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

280 

57 

138 

266 

4 

do. 

red  leaf 

240 

34 

139 

268 

12 

do 

unassorted 

720 

40 

140 

270 

1 

do 

dust 

95 

23 

141 

S P V 

272 

2 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

128 

66 

142 

274 

2 

ch 

pek 

200 

40 

143 

276 

2 

ch 

pek  souch 

210 

39 

144 

278 

1 

box 

red  leaf 

12 

21 

145 

280 

1 

box 

dust 

16 

20 

446 

Udabage 

282 

64 

|-ch 

bro  pek 

4160 

64 

147 

284 

51 

do 

pek 

3060 

47 

148 

286 

do 

pek  souch 

840 

39 

149 

288 

4 

do 

pek  fans 

240 

35 

150 

290 

1 

do 

bro  m x 

60 

16 

151 

Pingarawa 

292 

2 

do 

dust 

180 

21 

152 

Pautiya 

294 

2 

ch 

dust 

260 

22 

153 

Kelvin 

296 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

90 

29 

154 

298 

4 1-ch 

fans 

240 

31 

165 

300 

1 

ch 

congou 

90 

36 

156 

302 

2 Lch 

dust 

132 

23 

157 

K B 

304 

1 

ch 

sou 

95 

35 

.158 

306 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

110 

31 

159 

308 

4 

do 

dust 

520 

20 

160  „ 

Aberdeen, 

in  estate 

mark 

310 

8 1-ch 

pek  fans 

400 

*7 

161 

312 

24 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

45 

162 

314 

40 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

52 

163 

316 

28 

do 

bro  pek 

1400 

64 

164 

Bagdad 

318 

6 

do 

dust 

420 

20 

165 

320 

22 

ch 

pek  sou 

1980 

46 

166 

322 

14 

i-ch 

pekoe 

700 

47 

167 

324 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

450 

64 

168 

0 G A,  in 

estate 

mark 

326 

1 

oh 

dust 

150 

21 

169 

328 

28 

do 

pekoe 

2520 

50 

170 

330 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1500 

63 

171 

Lankapura, 

W 

332 

i-oh 

pek  dust 

225 

21 

172 

334 

12 

ch 

pakoe 

1080 

44  bid 

173 

336 

55 

do 

or  pek 

5500 

53  bid 

174 

338 

17 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1700 

68  bid 

176 

Uda  Kadelia 

340 

2 

do 

dust 

180 

29 

176 

342 

27 

do 

pek  sou 

2430 

52 

177 

344 

31 

do 

pekoe 

2790 

60 

178 

346 

96  1-ch 

bro  or  pek 

5760 

76 

179 

Mousaella  ... 

348 

5 

ch 

pek  sou 

425 

45 

180 

350 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1700 

53  bid 

181 

352 

16 

do 

or  pek 

1600 

66 

182 

354 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1380 

70  bid 

183 

Lankapura, 

M 

356 

2 i-ch 

dust 

160 

23 

184 

358 

4 

do 

fans 

300 

25 

185 

860 

1 

ch 

bro  pek  fans  120 

59 

186 

362 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

£100 

40  bid 

187 

364 

10 

do 

pekoe 

1000 

51 

188 

366 

26 

do 

do 

2860 

50 

189 

368 

54  1-oh 

bro  pek 

2970 

63  bid 

190 

GailapallaL . 

370 

5 

do 

dust 

450 

20 

191 

372 

34 

do 

pek  scu 

1700 

43 

192 

374 

73 

do 

pekoe 

3660 

46 

193 

376 

32 

do 

bro  pek 

1920 

63 

194 

L L,  in 

estate 

mark 

378 

1 

do 

pekoe 

4045 

195 

380 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

3337 

196 

St.  Helier’s 

382 

30 

do 

bro  or  pek 

165063 

. 197 

1384 

22 

ch 

pekoe 

220048 

198 

386 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

140041 

Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No. 

Mark 

No. 

Pkgs.  Description,  lb. 

C. 

199 

B 

388 

3 

ch 

sou 

25637 

200 

390 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

20 

201 

We3t  Hapu- 

tale 

392 

6 

i-ch 

conong 

300 

38 

02 

Melrose 

394 

£8 

ch 

bro  pek 

3080 

58 

203 

396 

23 

do 

pekoe 

2300 

47 

204 

398 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1500 

41 

205 

400 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

130 

22 

206 

Galkaiua  .. 

402 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1300 

62 

207 

404 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1140 

45 

208 

406 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

42 

209 

408 

1 

i-ch 

sou 

50 

35 

210 

Anningkande  410 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

56 

211 

412 

8 

do 

pekoe 

800 

48 

212 

414 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

40 

213 

Bondura  ... 

416 

25 

do 

bro  pek 

2500 

62 

214 

418 

29 

do 

pekoe 

2900 

46 

215 

4r0 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

39 

216 

422 

8 

do 

bro  tea 

792 

35 

217 

424 

2 

|-ch 

dust 

160 

22 

222 

B D W A .. 

434 

9 

ch 

dust 

1280 

29 

223 

436 

3 

do 

fans 

240 

39 

124 

438 

3 

|-chj 

dust 

261 

22 

225 

440 

3 

ch 

red  leaf 

170 

31 

226 

TOO 

442 

9 

dust 

1260 

28 

227 

444 

8 

do 

bro  tea 

880 

36 

228 

Middleten  ... 

446 

28  i-ch 

bro  pek 

1680 

66 

229 

448 

35 

do 

pekoe 

1750 

53 

230 

Pedro 

450 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1140  Kl'17 

231 

452 

22 

do 

pekee 

1650 

90 

232 

454 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1105 

68 

233 

Hunugalla... 

456 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

840 

48 

234 

458 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

36 

235 

460 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

34 

236 

462 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

30 

237 

Ferndalel  ... 

461 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1600 

67 

238 

466 

11 

do 

pekoe  No  1 1100 

45 

239 

468 

35 

do 

do  ,,  2 3500 

41 

254 

J K V 

403 

8 

do 

bro  tea 

800 

98 

254 

Clyde 

500 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

2000 

55 

256 

502 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1360 

51 

257 

Fermoyle  . . 

504 

e 

^-ch 

bro  pek 

300 

84 

258 

506 

10 

do 

peko 

550 

62 

259 

508 

l 

do 

sou 

50 

43 

260 

510 

1 box 

dust 

31 

25 

261  Castlereagb... 

512 

17  i-ch 

bro  pek 

1020 

62  bid 

262 

518 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1710 

46 

263 

GMBA  ... 

516 

1 

do 

bro  pek  fan  140 

22 

264 

518 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

ISO 

33 

265 

Baddegama 

520 

8 

ch 

bro  pek 

840 

60 

266 

522 

6 

do 

pekoe 

540 

48 

267 

524 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

630 

40 

268 

Bismark  , . 

526 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

1800 

63  bid 

269 

528 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2500 

45 

270 

530 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

38 

271 

532 

10 

do 

unas 

1000 

41 

272 

534 

1 

do 

sou 

100 

35 

273 

Penrhos  . , 

536 

7 i-ch 

bro  or  pek 

417 

40  bid 

274 

538 

24 

do 

pekoe 

1195 

47  bid 

275 

540 

36 

do 

pek  sou 

1796 

40 

276 

542 

3 

do 

sou 

150 

35 

277 

644 

8 

do 

bro  pek  fans  558 

30  bid 

278 

646 

3 

do 

congou 

335 

34 

279 

Molpedde  ... 

548 

6 

do 

uDas 

300 

56 

280 

550 

6 

do 

unas  No.  2 

300 

51 

281 

552 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

225 

43 

282 

554 

10 

do 

congou 

400 

38 

283 

556 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

90 

35 

284 

558 

1 

do 

dust 

65 

26 

285 

Chioago 

660 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

67 

286 

562 

24 

do 

pek 

1080 

43 

287 

564 

8 

do 

pek  scu 

360 

37 

288 

566 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

90 

31 

289 

568 

1 

do 

dust 

73 

20 

290 

570 

1 

do 

fan 

70 

28 

291 

Kirimettia 

572 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

475 

60 

292 

574 

8 

do 

pek 

785 

40 

293 

576 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

76 

30 

294 

Diatalawa 

578 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

555 

58 

295 

680 

8 

do 

pek 

750 

43 

296 

582 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

805 

27 

297 

Agars  Land 

584 

46 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

2300 

69  bid 

298 

Bulatdoiaa' 

586 

4 

ch 

bro  pek  1 

414 

55 

299 

688 

11 

do 

bro  pek  2 

1050 

51 

300 

590 

7 

do 

pek 

700 

40 

301 

592 

2 

i-ch 

pek  fan 

122 

25 

302 

594 

4 

ch 

dust 

621 

15 

303 

Penrhos 

596 

16 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

796 

61  bid 

“ CEYLON  OBSERVER”  PRESS,  COLOMBO. 
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COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Messrs.  Somerville  & Co  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  6th  JaD., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (51,740  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under: — 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

S,  in  estate 

mark 

. 23 

16  ch 

bro  tea 

i6cn 

32 

24 

8 (-ch 

dust 

617 

27 

3 

Parragalla  .. 

. 25 

55  ch 

bro  or  pek 

5500 

58 

4 

S R T 

. 26 

2 do 

bro  pek 

260 

49 

5 

27 

4 do 

pekoe 

360 

39 

6 

28 

5 do 

pek  sou 

450 

37 

7 

P,  in  estate 

mark 

, 29 

8 (-ch 

bro  mix 

400 

31 

8 

30 

3 do 

fans 

190 

20 

9 

31 

6 do 

congou 

300 

31 

.10 

Yahalakelle  . 

. 32 

3 do 

red  leaf 

240 

26 

11 

33 

1 do 

dust 

150 

20 

12 

G A Ceylon  . , 

. 34 

3 do 

1 (-ch 

bro  pek 

408 

58 

13 

35 

2 ch 

1 (-ch 

pekoe 

244 

49 

14 

36 

2 ch 

1 (-ch 

pek  sou 

210 

39 

15 

37 

1 box 

dust 

34 

23 

IS 

DRK 

, 38 

1 (-ch 

bro  pek 

50 

58 

17 

Benveula 

39 

1 do 

bro  pek 

1150 

57  bid 

18 

40 

2 ch 

pek  sou 

200 

36 

19 

41 

1 do 

1 (-ch 

dust  No.  1 

180 

26 

20 

42 

2 eh 

dust  No.  2 

240 

20 

21 

Kuruwitty  ... 

. 43 

5 (-ch 

bro  pek 

270 

58 

22 

44 

3 do 

pekoe 

144 

4 6 

23 

45 

11  do 

pek  sou 

528 

38 

24 

46 

13  do 

unas 

624 

38 

25 

47 

9 do 

bro  mix 

486 

34 

26 

48 

1 do 

dust 

86 

20 

27 

C A,  in 

estate 

mark 

49 

41  do 

sou 

2296 

40  bid 

28 

50 

14  do 

unas 

770 

45 

29 

Paragalla  ... 

51 

43  Ch 

bro  or  pek 

4300 

55 

30 

Raugwela  .. 

52 

7 do 

bro  pek 

700 

48  bid 

31 

53 

9 do 

pekoe 

900 

42 

32 

54 

13  do 

pek  sou 

1170 

36 

33 

Waudala 

55 

3 do 

bro pek 

310 

57 

34 

56 

5 do 

pekoe 

460 

46 

35 

57 

1 do 

1 (-ch 

pek  S2u 

130 

35 

36 

58 

i ch 

sou 

75 

30 

37 

59 

i (-* 

dust 

60 

20 

28 

K D G N A ... 

60 

7 ch 

bro  pek 

658 

61 

39 

61 

5 do 

pekoe 

425 

48 

40 

62 

8 do 

pek  sou 

616 

41 

41 

63 

2 do 

sou 

160 

37 

44 

64 

1 do 

bro  tea 

100 

36 

43 

65 

2 do 

unas 

172 

44 

44 

66 

1 do 

dust 

100 

19 

45 

Diyagama  ... 

67 

4 do 

1 (-ch 

bro  pek 

450 

48 

46 

6b 

5 ch 

pekoe 

500 

42 

47 

69 

2 do 

1 (-ch 

pek  sou 

2 

31 

70 

1 ch 

mixed 

92 

22 

49 

71 

1 (-ch 

dust 

77 

20 

50 

Depedene  ... 

78 

6 do 

bro  pek 

300 

63 

61 

73 

14  do 

pekoe 

700 

48 

*2 

74 

25  do 

pek  sou 

1250 

44 

53 

75 

2 do 

bro  mix 

100 

21 

64 

76 

2 do 

dust 

160 

20 

55 

O A 

77 

2 do 

pekoe 

116 

35 

56 

78 

1 ch 

pek  sou 

76 

33 

57 

79 

1 do 

dust 

23 

21 

63 

C GP 

85 

4 ch 

bro  pek 

460 

out 

64 

86 

2 do 

1 (-ch 

pekce 

250 

26 

65 

87 

1 ch 

1 (-ch 

pek  sou 

145 

26 

'•6 

88 

1 ch 

congou 

100 

21 

-67 

89 

4 do 

red  leaf 

315 

20  bid 

68 

90 

6 do 

fans 

575 

20  bid 

69 

91 

3 do 

dust 

370 

17 

Lot 

No.  Mark. 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Descrip- 

tion 

Weight 

lb. 

c. 

70 

T,  in  estate 
mark 

9 

23 

oh 

unas 

2300 

40 

71 

93 

8 

do 

pek  scu 

760 

37 

72 

94 

4 

do 

fans 

480 

33 

73 

95 

5 

do 

bro  mix 

550 

34 

74 

96 

4 

do 

dust 

560 

22 

75 

Ingeriya 

97 

6 (-ch 

bro  pek 

330 

62 

76 

98 

8 

do 

pekoe 

. 400 

46 

77 

99 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

6i2 

39 

78 

100 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

128 

33 

79 

1 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

110 

33 

so 

AM 

2 

3 

ch 

bro  mix 

255 

37 

81 

A 

3 

2 

§-ch 

dust 

100 

17 

85 

Morahilla 

7 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

1100 

55  bid 

86 

8 

32 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

53 

87 

9 

40 

do 

pek  sou 

2000 

39  bid 

88 

10 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

130 

32 

8« 

11 

2 

do 

dust 

150 

21 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  np  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  11th  Jan  . the 
undermentioned  lots  lots  of  tea  (31,101  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under : — 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark 

No.  Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

C. 

1 

Bogahagoda 

watte 

1 

8 

ch 

bro  pek 

480 

51 

2 

3 

7 

do 

pekoe 

350 

39 

3 

K’della 

4 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

200 

60 

4 

5 

3 

do 

pekoe 

240 

45 

5 

6 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

160 

35 

6 

Bogahagoda- 

watte 

7 

6 J-ch 

bro  pek 

360 

56 

1 

9 

14 

do 

pekoe 

770 

40 

ll 

Myraganga... 

14 

67 

do 

bro  pek 

57lO 

57  bid 

12 

Sapitiyagoda 

Invoice 

No.  10 

16 

27 

box 

bro  or  pek 

540 

58  b:d 

13 

18 

27 

ch 

bro  pek  t 

2700 

56  bid 

14 

Sapitiyagoda 

Invoice 

No.  11 

20 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

2100 

54  bid 

15 

Ossingtou  . . 

22 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

680 

48  bid 

16 

24 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

35  bid 

17 

Saptiyagoda 

No.  12 

26 

20 

do 

1 ro  pek 

2000 

54  bid 

18 

28 

10 

do 

pekoe 

1000 

43 

19 

Mayfield 

30 

25 

do 

pekoe 

1750 

41  oid 

20 

32 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1190 

41 

21 

34 

2 

do 

dust 

240 

20  bid 

22 

Ravenscraig. . 

35 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

1000 

58 

23 

37 

41 

do 

pekoe 

3690 

40  bid 

24 

40 

7 

do 

pek  tou 

630 

37 

25 

41 

1 

do 

sou 

86 

25 

26 

42 

2 k-ch. 

dust 

140 

20 

27 

43 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

100 

16 

29 

PAN 

45 

4 

do 

pekoe 

405 

35  bid 

80 

K V M in, 

estate 

mark 

46 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

824 

47 

31 

48 

2 

do 

unas 

167 

36 

32 

49 

2 

do 

pek  fans 

227 

26 

?3 

50 

5 

do 

1 (-ch 

red  leaf 

549 

20 

34 

51 

7 

ch 

dust 

538 

16  bid 

35 

P S T 

2 

5-ch 

1 

ch 

bro  pek 

no 

45  bid 

36 

8 (-ch 

pekoe 

520 

32  bid 

37 

2 

ch 

1 

i-ch 

pek  sou 

256 

31  bid 

38 

2 

ch 

bro  pek  fans  232 

cut 

39 

2 

do 

dust 

312 

out 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  'Sale-room  on  the  11th  Jan.  the  un- 
dermentioned lots  of  tea  (S4  318  lb.),  which  soil  as 
under : — 

Lot  Box  Descrip-  Weight 

No.  Mark.  No.  Pkgs.  tion.  lb.  c. 

1 OraDge  Field, 

M P N R ...  273  4 ch  uuas  32073 

274  1 do  pek  sou  8537 


2 


2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark 

No. 

. Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

3 

Glasgow 

275 

9 

ch 

dust 

90024 

4 

Ottery  and 

Stamford 

Hill 

277 

36  i-ch 

bro  pek 

1980 

61 

5 

279 

34 

ch 

pekoe 

3060 

47 

6 

281 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

21 

7 

Agra  Ouvah... 

282 

20  i-cli 

bro  or  pek  100  > 

83 

8 

284 

38 

do 

bro  pek 

1900 

65 

9 

286 

33 

do 

pekoe 

1485 

55 

10 

288 

28 

do 

do  M 

1260 

45 

18 

Bogawana,  in 

estat  c 

mark  ... 

313 

26 

do 

bro  or  pek  1430 

70 

19 

315 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1995 

55 

20 

317 

28 

do 

pek  sou 

2660 

45 

21 

319 

2 

do 

bro  mil 

160 

25 

22 

320 

1 

do 

dust 

90 

27 

23 

Bollagalla  ... 

321 

23 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

1265 

60 

24 

323 

14 

ch 

pekoe 

1260 

50 

25 

325 

12 

do 

pek  90 u 

1140 

43 

26 

327 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

95 

31 

27 

328 

l 

do 

dust 

90 

21 

28 

Talaga'la  .. 

329 

27 

do 

bro  pek 

2700 

CO 

29 

33 1 

11 

do 

or  pek 

1045 

51 

30 

333 

6 

do 

pekoe 

570 

45 

31 

335 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

120 

40 

32 

336 

1 

do 

dust 

165 

20 

33 

Faitblie 

337 

7 i-ch 

dust 

£04 

23 

38 

Whyddon  . . 

346 

19 

do 

1 

i-ch 

br  pek 

2181 

60 

39 

348 

20 

ch 

pekoe 

2000 

49 

40 

350 

1 

do 

1 1-ch 

pek  fans 

200 

25 

41 

10 

7 

ch 

dust 

1050 

22 

42 

12 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

22 

43 

EiU  ... 

13 

23 

do 

pekoe 

2070 

46 

44 

15 

24 

do 

pek  sou 

2160 

41 

45 

Mayfair 

17 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

36 

46 

Tientsin 

18 

82 

3-ell 

bro  pek 

1600 

75 

47 

20 

30 

do 

pekoe 

3u00 

49 

48 

22 

3 1-ch 

dust 

210 

22 

49 

P 

23 

25 

ch 

bro  pek  sou  2750 

37 

50 

25 

20 

do 

dust 

3000 

24 

51 

Glentilt 

27 

55 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

3300 

67  bid 

52 

29 

50 

do 

do 

3000 

67  bid 

53 

39 

26 

do 

pekoe 

2600 

54 

54 

.31 

36 

do 

do  No. 

2 3600 

45  bid 

55 

33 

12 

do 

sou 

1183 

42 

56 

35 

11 

do 

dust 

867 

28 

57 

N 

37 

5 

do 

bro  mix 

500 

39 

58 

Blackburn  .. 

39 

16 

ch 

bro  pek 

1760 

59 

59 

41 

22 

do 

pekoe 

2310 

46 

60 

B B 

43 

7 

i~ch 

unas 

4:0 

39 

61 

44 

2 

do 

dust 

180 

20 

62 

SHS 

45 

23 

do 

dust 

1725 

23 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  llih  JaD., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (63,162  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under  : — 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

(No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

C. 

9 Arsleca 

. 24 

42  do 

bro  pek 

2100 

02  bid 

10 

25 

58  do 

pekoe 

2900 

53 

11 

26 

24  do 

pek sou 

1200 

42 

12 

27 

1 do 

dust 

50 

18 

13  Hagalla 

. 28 

44  do 

bro  pek 

2200 

61 

14 

29 

13  cb 

pekoe 

1194 

47 

15 

30 

7 do 

pek  sou 

686 

39 

16 

31 

1 J-ch 

dust 

75 

20 

17  W 

. 32 

1 do 

sou 

63 

36 

18 

3 

1 ch 

1 J-ch 

red  leaf 

147 

16 

19 

34 

1 ch 

dust 

124 

19 

20  Mousagalla... 

. 35 

22  do 

bro  pek 

2420 

48 

21 

36 

6 do 

pekoe 

600 

42 

32 

37 

7 do 

pek  sou 

735 

39 

23  Hoseneath  ... 

, 38 

49  i-ch 

bro  pek 

3185 

54 

24 

39 

20  do 

pekoe 

2100 

44 

25 

40 

24  do 

pek  son 

2400 

37 

26 

41 

2 do 

red  leaf 

216 

25 

27 

42 

1 do 

dust 

190 

18 

28  Ivies 

43 

17  J-eh 

bro  pek 

935 

65 

29 

44 

29  ch 

pekoe 

2610 

49 

30 

45 

14  do 

pek  sou 

1120 

42 

31 

46 

2 §-ch 

bro  lea 

130 

29 

32 

47 

2 ch 

dust 

270 

20 

33  Eelam 

48 

11  5-ch 

dust' 

770 

23  bid 

34 

49 

1 do 

red  leaf 

45 

19  bid 

Lot 

No.  Mark. 

35 

Na9eby 

36 

40 

R V K 

41 

42 

43 

Kcorooloo- 

galla 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

54 

I P 

56 

T,  in  estate 

mark 

57 

58 

59 

Wocdthorpe 

60 

61 

69 

63 

C G 

64 

65 

66 

67 

H H H 

68 

69 

70 

G 

71 

72 

Hatdowa 

73 

74 

75 

75 

Malgolla 

76 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Descrip- 

tion. 

Weight 

lb. 

c. 

50 

7 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

350 

75 

51 

12 

do 

pekoe 

600 

57 

55 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

2)0 

43  bid 

56 

3 

do 

pekoe 

150 

41 

57 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

35 

58 

17 

ch 

bro  pek 

1700 

60 

59 

22 

do 

pekoe 

11U0 

49 

60 

12 

do 

pe  sou 

1080 

40 

61 

4 

do 

sou 

360 

37 

62 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

210 

26 

63 

1 

do 

dust 

120 

21 

64 

1 

do 

congou 

80 

33 

69 

14 

ch 

pek  sou 

105J 

38 

71 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

500 

62 

72 

4 

do 

pekoe 

380 

48 

73 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

40 

74 

11 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

550 

56  bid 

75 

5 

do 

pekoe 

225 

48 

76 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

120 

38 

77 

1 

do 

dust 

56 

21 

78 

7 

do 

bro  pok 

380 

43 

79 

14 

do 

pekoe 

730 

40 

80 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

36 

81 

2 

do 

dust 

126 

18 

82 

1 

do 

pekoe 

50 

37 

83 

1 

ch 

pek  sou 

90 

35 

SI 

1 

i-ch 

dust 

64 

18 

85 

6 

ch 

fans 

575 

20  bid 

86 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

315 

24 

87 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

440 

E5 

88 

4 

do 

pekoe 

400 

47 

89 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

650 

40 

90 

7 

do 

uuas 

840 

39 

91 

101 

i-ch 

or  pek 

5050 

60 

92 

101 

do 

pekoe 

5050 

47 

.Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  11th 
Jan.,  the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  ('333,191  lb), 
which  sold  as  under  : — 


Lot  Box  Descrip-  Weight 


No 

. Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

e. 

1 

0 

598 

1 

ch 

bro  mix 

ICO 

out 

2 

MU' 

. 600 

3 

i-ch 

pek  sou 

135 

38 

3 

602 

1 

do 

dust 

8U 

21 

4 

D C 

. 1 04 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

750 

49 

5 

606 

19 

do 

pekoe 

950 

47 

6 

608 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

4U 

7 

610 

8 

do 

sou 

400 

37 

S 

612 

2 

do 

dust 

140 

22 

9 

Kananke 

. 614 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1560 

52 

10 

616 

29 

do 

pekoe 

3045 

39 

11 

618 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1400 

36 

12 

620 

2 

do 

fans 

323 

17 

13 

Daphne  . 

. 622 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

600 

54 

14 

624 

7 

do 

pekoe 

635 

42 

15 

626 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

950 

37 

16 

628 

5 

do 

bro  tea 

DUO 

29 

17 

630 

1 

i-ch 

dust 

8u 

18 

18 

Palawatte  .. 

. 632 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

518 

54 

19 

634 

4 

do 

pekoe 

425 

48 

20 

636 

9 

do 

pe  sou 

933 

40 

21 

638 

2 

do 

sou 

170 

33 

29 

Meddetenne.. 

. 654 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

1100 

61 

30 

656 

21 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

50 

31 

658 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

21 

32 

Mousakelle  .. 

. 660 

56 

do 

bro  pek 

4760 

62 

33 

662 

31 

do 

pekoe 

5100 

48 

34 

664 

3 

do 

congou 

330 

38 

35 

666 

2 

do 

dust 

368 

27 

36 

G P M,  in 
estate 
mark 

668 

17 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

1020 

<4 

37 

670 

14 

do 

pekoe 

784 

51 

38 

672 

11 

do 

pe  su 

660 

43  bid- 

39 

674 

1 

do 

sou 

54 

35 

40 

676 

1 

do 

dust 

76 

22 

41 

N 

. 678 

10 

ch 

sou 

1000 

39 

42 

680 

3 

do 

dust 

300 

19 

43 

G TW 

682 

2 i-ch 

dust 

180 

18 

44 

684 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

60 

29 

45 

Gordon 

, 686 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

600 

51 

46 

688 

35 

do 

pekoe 

1575 

40 

47 

690 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

270 

33 

48 

692 

5 

do 

dust 

3g 

23 

49 

Palmerston  . . 

694 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

720 

68 

50 

696 

20 

ch 

pekoe 

2000 

61 

51 

698 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1425 

44 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


3 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No 

. Mark. 

No, 

. Pkgs. 

Description,  lb. 

52 

JTC 

700 

1 

eh 

bro  mu 

81 

56 

Badella 

708 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

2400 

57 

710 

20 

do 

pekoe 

I860 

58 

712 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

59 

714 

4 

do 

dust 

520 

65 

Langdale  .. 

726 

32 

do 

bro  pek 

3200 

66 

728 

31 

do 

pekoe 

2790 

67 

730 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1620 

68 

732 

2 

do 

dust 

260 

69 

Yata/ieria  ... 

734 

41 

do 

bro  pek 

4840 

70 

736 

18 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1980 

71 

738 

67 

do 

pekoe 

7035 

72 

Darrawella  ... 

740 

1 

do 

sou 

100 

73 

742 

2 

do 

dust 

250 

74 

Glarrbos 

744 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1400 

75 

746 

22 

do 

or^pek 

1870 

76 

748 

20 

do 

pek sou 

1600 

77 

750 

l 

do 

pek  dust 

140 

78 

752 

1 

§-ch 

dust 

60 

79 

754 

1 

ch 

unas 

102 

80 

G 

756 

1 

£-eh 

bro  pek 

45 

81 

758 

1 

ch 

pek  sou 

85 

82 

760 

1 

£-ch 

cougou 

39 

83 

N,  in  estate 

mark 

762 

8 

do 

dust 

580 

84 

Craigielea  ... 

764 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

540 

85 

766 

17 

do 

pekoe 

850 

86 

768 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

540 

87 

C L,  in 

estate 

mark 

770 

9 

ch 

bro  pek 

990 

88 

772 

17 

do 

pekce 

1530 

89 

774 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

90 

Harrington ... 

776 

22 

do 

or  pek 

2200 

91 

778 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1710 

92 

780 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

95 

E H 

786 

6 

do 

red  leal 

270 

96 

Monaco 

788 

2 

ch 

1 

i-ch 

dust 

420 

97 

Yoxford 

790 

2 

ch 

bro  mix 

170 

93 

792 

3 

^-ch 

dust 

240 

99 

M C 

794 

4 

ch 

bro  pek 

400 

ICO 

796 

4 

do 

pekoe 

364 

101 

793 

1 

do 

unas 

88 

102 

800 

8 

do 

bro  tel 

1080 

103 

802 

4 

do 

dust 

536 

104 

804 

3 

do 

congou 

318 

105 

806 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

1*8 

106 

Hayes 

808 

36 

5-ch 

pek  sou 

1800 

107 

810 

40 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

108 

812 

93 

do 

bro  pek 

4650 

109 

Calsay 

814 

45 

do 

pek  sou 

2475 

110 

816 

37 

do 

pekoe 

20S5 

111 

818 

42 

do 

bro  pek 

2730 

112 

Aberdeen  ... 

820 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

550 

113 

822 

12 

do 

pekoe 

C00 

114 

824 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

900 

115 

Luecombe  . . 

826 

6 

do 

pek  fans 

480 

116 

828 

48 

do 

pek  sou 

2400 

117 

830 

ICO 

do 

pekoe 

5000 

118 

832 

38 

do 

bro  pek 

1900 

119 

UJa  Badella 

834 

2 

ch 

dust 

200 

120 

836 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

1980 

121 

838 

27 

do 

pekoe 

2430 

122 

840 

61 

|-oh 

bro  or  pek 

3840 

123 

Dammeria  . . 

842 

2 

ch 

sou 

200 

124 

844 

6 

do 

dust 

480 

125 

846 

21 

do 

pekoe 

2400 

126 

843 

34 

^-ch 

br.ior  pek 

2040 

127 

A D 

850 

44 

do 

bro  tea 

1995 

128 

852 

9 

do 

do 

630 

129 

Farnham  .. 

854 

19 

do 

bro  or  pek 

No.  1 

380 

130 

856 

18 

do 

bro  or  pek 

900 

131 

858 

49 

do 

pekoe 

1960 

132 

860 

20 

do 

pek  sou  No 

1 8U0 

133 

862 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

320 

134 

864 

4 

do 

sou 

160 

135 

866 

3 

do 

fans 

180 

136 

868 

1 

do 

dust 

82 

137 

870 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

45 

138 

872 

1 

do 

bro  or  pek 

No.  2 

51 

139 

874 

1 

do 

unas 

34 

140 

L L 

876 

1 

ch 

1 

i-ch 

unas 

136 

141 

C K D 

878 

6 

do 

dust 

390 

142 

880 

2 

ch 

red  leal 

160 

143 

Atherfield  ... 

882 

7 

ch 

sou 

700 

144 

881 

2 

do 

dust’ 

20 

145 

WAT 

£86 

37 

do 

or  pek 

3885 

146 

888 

35 

do 

pekoe 

5503 

Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No. 

Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description,  lb. 

C. 

147 

890 

18 

ch 

pek  suu 

I860 

40 

148 

892 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

124 

20 

149 

Pansalatenne 

894 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

315 

55 

150 

896 

5 

do 

pekoe 

500 

45 

151 

898 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

1470 

61 

152 

900 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

51 

153 

2 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1615 

43 

154 

4 

6 

do 

oongou 

600 

37 

155 

6 

2 

§-ch 

dust 

150 

20 

157 

Shrubs  Hill 

10 

91 

ch 

bro  pek] 

9870 

65 

158 

12 

67 

do 

pekoe 

6700 

49 

159 

14 

39 

do 

pek  sou 

3900 

41 

160 

16 

do 

bro  tea 

315 

35 

161 

18 

7 

do 

dust 

980 

21 

162 

Sutton 

20 

27 

ch 

bro  pek 

2970 

73 

163 

22 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2250 

58 

161 

24 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

595 

45 

165 

Augusta  ... 

26 

32 

do 

bro  pek 

3'00 

61 

166 

28 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1330 

48 

167 

30 

10 

do 

pek sou 

750 

40 

l'-'8 

32 

1 

do 

dust 

145 

22 

169 

Dunk  eld 

34 

40 

do 

bro  pek 

4 ICO 

68 

170 

36 

69 

i-ch 

or  pek 

3450 

62 

171 

38 

43 

ch 

pekoe 

3870 

48 

172 

40 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

320 

41 

173 

B K D 

42 

12 

do 

pek  fans 

lOtO 

21 

174 

W,  in  estate 

mark 

44 

15 

ch 

1 

£-ch 

fans 

2141 

24 

175 

46 

2 

ch 

unas 

181 

46 

176 

Harangalla 

43 

54 

do 

bro  pek 

5958 

60 

177 

50 

38 

do 

pekoe 

3622 

47 

178 

52 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1,30 

42 

186 

Mabacudaga'ia  63 

23 

do 

bro  or  pek 

18101 

187 

70 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

1900  5-witb’n 

188 

72 

36 

do 

pekoa 

32  0 J 

189 

74 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1170 

40  bid 

190 

76 

3 

do 

dust 

375 

lib 

191 

78 

2 

do 

sou 

200 

38 

192 

UK 

80 

2 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

1U0 

54 

193 

82 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

15J 

39 

194 

81 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

50 

17 

211 

Killin 

120 

28 

do 

bro  pek 

1100 

59 

212 

122 

19 

do 

pekoe 

9 0 

60 

213 

121 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

950 

40 

214 

123 

5 

do 

red  leaf 

250 

24 

2 5 

128 

2 

do 

dust 

110 

18 

216 

L,  in  estate 

mark 

130 

1 

ch 

bro  pek 

120 

45 

217 

Cbrystler's 

Farm 

132 

5 

do 

sou 

475 

39 

21S 

131 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

115 

27 

2)9 

136 

5 

j-ch 

dust 

350 

22 

220 

138 

4 

do 

fans 

320 

19 

221 

Malvern 

110 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

825 

51  bid 

222 

142 

29 

do 

pekoe 

1595 

41  bid 

2'.  2a 

113 

29 

do 

pek  sou 

1595 

36  bid 

223 

114 

2 

do 

sou 

no 

31 

228 

Lrygrove  ... 

151 

18 

ch 

bro  pek 

1800 

57  bid 

229 

156 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

43 

230 

158 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

39 

231 

162 

1 

do 

dust 

100 

2L 

232 

Deaculla  ... 

164 

7 

§-ch 

bro  or  pek 

420 

62 

233 

166 

16 

do 

or  pek 

960 

53 

2 14 

163 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

360 

41 

2., 5 

170 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

21 

236 

Malvern 

172 

1 

do 

congou 

50 

34 

237 

174 

10 

do 

bro  or  pek 

600 

62 

238 

176 

25 

do 

or  pek 

1500 

52 

230 

178 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

42 

240 

180 

2 

do 

dust 

140 

21 

211 

182 

2 

do 

congou 

100 

35 

242 

Bismark 

1£6 

29 

ch 

Yataderia  ... 

1 

§-ch 

bro  pek 

2960 

54 

244 

188 

20 

ch 

pro  pek 

2200 

46 

215 

190 

73 

do 

pekoe 

7665 

38 

216 

192 

13 

do 

pek  sc  u 

1235 

34 

247 

194 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

105 

28 

218 

B.  H. 

106 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

330 

60 

249 

193 

2 

do 

pek 

210 

43 

250 

Donside 

200 

2 

do 

pek  souch 

200 

40 

2.31 

202 

1 

ch 

souch 

92 

37 

252 

204 

2 

ch 

dust 

300 

20 

253 

208 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

75 

20 

254 

G.  E.  C.  ... 

208 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1600 

60 

253 

210 

9 

do 

pek 

765 

51 

256 

212 

4 

do 

pek  souch 

300 

42 

257 

214 

1 

i-ch 

souch 

48 

37 

158 

2.6 

1 

£-ch 

dust 

75 

21 

261 

Buanwella 

222 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

48  . 

18 

265 

F. 

230 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

75 

46 

266 

232 

1 

do 

pek 

53 

38 

c. 

27 

66 

52 

46 

22 

67 

52 

45 

22 

47 

55 

38 

38 

20  bid 

60 

51 

43 

22 

23 

45 

52 

37 

34 

24 

59 

48 

42 

54 

44 

39 

75 

56 

43 

37 

22 

35 

•20 

56 

45 

40 

21 

36 

36 

16 

42  bid 

50  bid 

58  bi 

45  bid 

54  bid 

65  bid 

44  bid 

53 

60  bid 

25 

42 

52  bid 

68  bid 

23 

45  bid 

55  bid 

7o  bid 

37 

21 

51  bid 

65  bid 

26 

19 

77 

67 

63 

43 

40 

38 

30 

22 

23 

42 

39 

39 

22 

35 

39 

19 

60 

47 


4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No,  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

267 

131 

1 

do 

pek  souch 

32 

33 

263 

136 

X 

do 

dust 

46 

17 

206  F.  D. 

238 

10 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

1090 

41  bid 

27u 

240 

10 

ch 

1 

i-ch 

pek 

1060 

34  bid 

271  Pulatagama 

242 

41 

2-ch 

bro  pek 

2460 

59 

272 

244 

42 

do 

pek 

2100 

48 

273 

246 

31 

do 

pek  souch 

1700 

40 

274  Abamalla 

243 

2 

do 

bro  mixed 

106 

38 

275 

250 

3 

do 

dust 

171 

22 

Messrs.  Beniiam  & Bremneb  put  up  for  rale  at  the 
Chamber  o1  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  11th  JaD.,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (4,280  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under : — 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

lb. 

C. 

1 Battalgalla  .. 

,.  16 

8 

ch 

son 

720 

38 

2 

18 

6 

do 

dust 

900 

29 

5 Moliamilu  .. 

24 

4 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

4(10 

37 

6 

26 

2 

do 

pek  du»t 

260 

28 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

70 

17 

5lr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commeiee  Sale-room  on  the  18th  Jan*  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  toa  (125,516  lb.),  which  sold  rs 
under: — 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No. 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description,  lb. 

C. 

1 

W 

47 

16  eh 

pekoe 

1440 

48 

2 

49 

27  do 

bro  tea 

2515 

44 

3 

si 

9 do 

pek  60u 

828 

39 

4 

13 

3 5 -eh 

dust 

240 

21 

5 

Ardlaw  and 

Wishlord  ... 

54 

9 do 

bro  or  pek 

558 

73 

6 

56 

11  do 

or  pek 

572 

57 

7 

58 

12  eh 

pekoe 

1080 

46 

8 

W — T 

60 

56  do 

bro  pek 

5600 

58 

9 

62 

9 do 

pekoe 

810 

47 

10 

64 

17  do 

pek  sou 

1530 

43 

11 

t6 

5 do 

sou 

450 

40 

12 

67 

2 do 

dust 

3U0 

26 

13 

Glasgow 

68 

47  do 

bro  pek 

3760 

72 

14 

70 

39  do 

pekoe 

3900 

53 

15 

72 

13  do 

pek  sou 

1300 

46 

16 

74 

1 do 

dust 

100 

27 

17 

Ottery  and 

Stamford 

Hill 

75 

40  5-ch 

bro  pek 

2200 

62 

18 

77 

40  ch 

pekoe 

8600 

47 

19 

79 

1 do 

dust 

150 

21 

20 

Agra  Ouvah... 

£0 

21  §-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1050 

80 

21 

82 

41  do 

bro  pek 

2250 

66 

22 

84 

33  do 

pekoe 

1815 

55 

23 

£6 

26  do 

pekoe  M 

1420 

46 

24 

88 

9 do 

pek  sou  No.  2 405 

41 

25 

A O 

89 

3 do 

pe  fans 

207 

30 

26 

90 

3 do 

pe  dust 

213 

22 

27 

101 

4 do 

bro  tea 

160 

31 

28 

A B 

10J 

3 do 

pek  sou 

141 

30 

92 

103 

1 do 

faus 

53 

20 

03 

Great  Valley 

104 

21  ch 

bro  pek 

2100 

58  bid 

31 

116 

35  do 

pekoe 

3509 

45  b d 

32 

H8 

12  do 

pek  sou 

1140 

42  bid 

33 

110 

5 f-ch 

dU3t 

400 

20 

34 

Galt  anda- 

watte 

111 

45  ch 

bro  pek 

4500 

66  bid 

35 

113 

66  do 

pekoe 

5910 

55 

36 

115 

16  do 

pek  sou 

1350 

45 

37 

117 

2 do 

dust 

154 

26 

38 

118 

1 do 

unas 

87 

45 

44 

M It 

128 

1 |-eh 

dust 

87 

20 

45 

Waitalawa... 

129 

1 do 

sou 

45 

31 

46 

Loonagalla  ... 

130 

3 ch 

bro  mix 

300. 

36 

47 

Madooltenne 

131 

27  do 

bro  pek 

2835 

57 

48 

133 

11  do 

pekoe 

1100 

44 

49 

135 

12  do 

pek  sou 

1200 

40 

50 

137 

2 do 

dust 

240 

26 

51 

138 

1 do 

red  leaf 

90 

18 

52 

De«side 

139 

3 ch 

bro  mix 

270 

40 

53 

140 

6 -)-ch 

dust 

480 

21 

51 

Mocba 

141 

27  ch 

bro  pek 

2970 

70  bid 

Lot  Box  Descrip-  Weight 

No.  Mark  No.  Pkgs.  tion.  lb.  c 


55 

143 

29 

ch 

pekoe 

29(0 

60 

56 

145 

18 

ilo 

pe  sou 

1710 

46 

57 

147 

6 

do 

dust 

780 

23 

58 

D E 

)4y 

5 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

260 

60 

59 

150 

7 

do 

pekoe 

3i8 

48 

til) 

151 

6 

ch 

bro  mix 

576 

42 

til 

Little  Valley 

153 

23 

do 

bro  pea 

2530 

61 

62 

155 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2500 

16 

63 

157 

1 

do 

dual 

150 

20 

64 

\srlapataa 

15S 

25 

j-cb 

bio  or  pek 

1500 

68 

65 

160 

25 

do 

bro  pek 

1500 

56  Lid 

66 

162 

13 

do 

pekoe 

754 

43 

67 

161 

9 

do 

pe  SgU 

504 

39 

68 

166 

5 

do 

dust 

375 

21 

69 

Wewelmadde 

167 

3 

do 

dust 

261 

It* 

50 

168 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

47 

21 

71 

D N D,  iu 
estate 
msrk 

169 

ii 

ch 

bro  pek 

1510 

37 

72 

Ottery  and 
Stamford 
Hill 

171 

38 

i-=b 

bro  pek 

2090 

63 

73 

173 

41 

ch 

pekoe 

3690 

45  bid 

74 

PTE 

175 

3 

4-ch 

uust 

257 

2u  bid 

75 

M R 

156 

6 

do 

dust 

511 

23 

76 

Tarf 

158 

ii 

ch 

pe  sou 

1100 

43 

57 

lbO 

3 

do 

dUSt 

420 

2L 

78 

Overton 

181 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

66 

79 

183 

23 

do 

pekoe 

2300 

•:9 

80 

185 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

2a 

81 

Bowhill 

186 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

1568 

52  bid 

82 

ltd 

20 

do 

pe  sou 

20UO 

40 

83 

190 

4 

CO 

sou 

400 

33 

89 

Maddagedera 

200 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

2530 

61 

to 

202 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1520 

45 

9i 

204 

13 

do 

pe  8b  u 

1170 

41 

92 

Henegama. . 

206 

1 

ch 

bro  mix 

110 

33 

93 

207 

1 

do 

du;t 

150 

18 

94 

TEN 

209 

2 

do 

bro  uiix 

220 

out 

95 

210 

3 

do 

dust 

400 

19  bid 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


( From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Dec.  16th,  1892. 

Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  16th  Dec. : — 

Ex  “Orotava"— (JMK),  lc  63s. 

Ex  ‘‘Clan  Buchanan” — Walton,  lc  104e. 

Ex  “Oroya” — Balmoral  EF-  2c  lb  Ills. 

Ex  "Legislitor” — Sarnia,  2c  It  110s. 

Ex  “Moyuue” — Diyagamu,  lc  112s;  2c  It  103s  6d;  It 
117s;  lb  IU69;  lb  99s  6J;  1 bag  112s. 

Ex  “Shropshire” — Wiharagslla,  2c  It  115s  63;  3o 
109s;  lb  104s  6 I;  It  125s;  2 bags  110s. 


Mincing  Lane,  Dec.  23rd,  1892. 
Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  23rd  Dec. : — 

Ex  “Oroya" — Gowerakellie,  2c  109s  6d. 
Ex.“Wanderer” — Milnathort,  9c  96s  6d;  lc  lb  87s; 
lc  100.-;  It  77s;  1 bag  87s,  Brooksiae,  It  105s  6d;  lc 
lb  105s;  It  109,;  1 10is. 

Ex  “Movune” — lloss,  2 hags  56s. 

Ex  “Glenavou” — Kumuradola,  7 bags  89s  6d;  7 45s. 


CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(L  rom  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Dec.  16th,  1892. 

Ex  “Pindari” — SS&O,  14  bags 68s. 


“CEYLON  OBSERVER”  TRESS,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES. 


NO.  3.] 


Colombo,  January  23,  1893. 


I 


Price  : — 12J  cents  each ; 3 copies 
30  cents  ; 6 copies  § rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Messrs.  Benham  & Bremner  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Ohamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  66hJan.,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (13,617  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under 

Lot  Box  Weight 


No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Acrawatte  . 

. 13 

6 

ch 

or  pek 

510 

63 

2 

15 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

1210 

58 

3 

17 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1425 

52 

4 

19 

8 

do 

pek  son 

800 

42 

5 

20 

1 

do 

sou 

140 

33 

6 

7 

Rangwel- 

21 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

23 

tanne 

,.  22 

1 

do 

fans 

100 

out 

3 

Elston 

23 

5 

do 

bro  mix 

600 

29 

19 

25 

48 

i-ch 

pek  sou 

2400 

39 

10 

Anamaliai  . 

,.  27 

10 

ch 

or  pek 

1000 

56 

11 

29 

7 

do 

pekoe  No.  1 

700 

41 

12 

13 

M Y T,  in 
estate 

31 

4 

§-ch 

dust 

280 

22 

mark 

. 32 

1 

ch 

unas 

102 

34 

14 

33 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

210 

23 

15 

35 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

18 

18 

Elston 

..  40 

21 

£-ch 

pek  sou 

1050 

38 

19 

42 

5 

ch 

bao  mix 

500 

28 

20 

44 

4 

do 

congou 

400 

34 

21 

46 

3 

do 

dust 

390 

24 

22 

48 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

24 

Messrs.  Benham  & Bremner  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Ohamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  ou  the  18th  Jan. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (16,890  lb.),  which 


sold  as  under : — 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No 

. Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description,  lb. 

c. 

1 

Lauderdale  .. 

. 12 

5 

ch 

dust 

650 

21 

2 

14 

6 

do 

congou 

515 

17- 

3 

Tavalam- 

tenne 

. 16 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

1000 

60 

4 

18 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1400 

43  bid 

5 

20 

l 

do 

congou 

101) 

32 

S 

Ooolpane  . . 

21 

4 

§-ch 

dust 

280 

20 

7 

23 

1 

do 

congou 

55 

30 

8 

24 

2 

do 

fans 

100 

29 

9 

- 

25 

I 

ch 

red  leaf 

82 

25 

14 

TV  O 

32 

13 

PkS? 

dust 

1261 

19 

15 

34 

1 

ch 

congu 

125 

32 

16 

36 

1 

do 

1 

£-ch 

red  leaf 

180 

17 

17 

38 

1 

ch 

1 

§-ch 

bro  tea 

187 

34 

18 

M7T,  in 

estate 

mark 

. 40 

1 

ch 

1 

|-ch 

unas 

167 

30 

IS 

42 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

69 

22 

20 

43 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

29 

17 

21 

Elston 

. 44 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

1000 

61  bid 

22 

46 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1890 

47  bid 

23 

48 

l 

§-ch 

pekoe 

50 

44  bid 

24 

49 

8 

ch 

pek  sou 

720 

33  bid 

25 

51 

25 

k-2h 

pek  sou 

1750 

41 

26 

53 

4 

ch 

bro  mix 

400 

30 

27 

55 

2 

do 

dust 

260 

18 

28 

57 

2 

do 

congou 

200 

26 

29 

Comeaway  . 

. 59 

22 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

63 

30 

61 

10 

do 

pekoe 

900 

44 

31 

63 

10 

do 

do  No.  2 

900 

38 

32 

65 

4 

do 

sou 

360 

31 

33 

67 

4 

*-ch 

dust 

300 

25 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  18th  Jan. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (67,004  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under  : — 

Lot  Box  Weight 

No.  Mark.  No.  Pkgs.  Description,  lb.  c. 


1 Dehiowita  . . 

1 

1 

ch 

congou 

90 

S3 

a 

2 

5 

do 

bro  tea 

600 

21 

3 

3 

3 

do 

dust 

320 

20 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No, 

, Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

e. 

4 

C,  Ceylon  ... 

4 

8 

ch 

bro  pek 

400 

52 

5 

6 

12 

do 

pekoe 

600 

41 

6 

K V M,  in 

estate 

mark 

8 

7 

do 

dust 

538 

20 

7 

Vogan 

9 

64 

do 

bro  pek 

6400 

58 

8 

11 

78 

do 

pekoe 

6240 

43 

9 

13 

32 

do 

pek  sou 

2560 

41 

10 

15 

18 

do 

sou 

1440 

39 

11 

PAN 

17 

4 

do 

pekoe 

405 

39 

12 

F,  in  estate 

mark 

18 

4 

do 

sou 

320 

35 

13 

19 

3 

do 

dust 

375 

IS 

14 

Myraganga  ... 

20 

40 

do 

bro  pek 

4000 

56  bid 

15 

22 

25 

do 

pek  No.  1 

2250 

44  bid 

16 

24 

7 

do 

pekoe 

595 

40 

17 

26 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

595 

38 

18 

A K A C,  in 

estate 

mark 

28 

55 

§-ch 

bro  pek 

2750 

61  bid 

19 

30 

58 

do 

pekoe 

2900 

40  bid 

20 

32 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

850 

38  bid 

21 

34 

4 

do 

dust 

320 

2L 

33 

A EE 

35 

12 

ch  . 

pekoe 

1080 

40  bid 

23 

P B 

37 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

495 

50  bid 

24 

39 

4 

do 

pekoe 

386 

40  bid 

25 

40 

8 

do 

fans 

760 

32 

26 

A G C 

41 

5 

do 

sou 

600 

33  bid 

27 

42 

3 

do 

sou  No.  2 

300 

18  bid 

28 

43 

10 

|-ch 

dust 

700 

15  bid 

29 

Pambagama 

44 

5 

ch 

dust 

450 

17 

30 

45 

15  £-ch 

congou 

825 

35 

33 

M F 

48 

2 

do 

dust 

240 

20 

34 

V,  in  estate 

mark  ... 

49 

1 

£-ch 

pek  sou 

54 

28 

35 

Woodend 

50 

2 

ch 

sou 

240 

28 

38 

51 

3 

do 

dust 

200 

17 

37 

M L C 

56 

47 

a-ch 

or  pek 

2350 

60 

38 

58 

52 

do 

pekoe 

2600 

45 

39 

60 

37 

do 

bro  pek  fan 

2220 

36 

40 

62 

5 

do 

sou 

250 

30 

41 

63 

10 

do 

red  leaf 

500 

16  bid 

42 

64 

8 

do 

dust 

£60 

19 

43 

PS  T,  in 

estate 

mark 

65 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

110 

35  bid 

44 

66 

1 

ch 

3 i-eh 

pekoe 

265 

29 

45 

67 

1 

ch 

2 

£-ch 

pek  sou 

201 

23 

46 

D C 

68 

2 

ch 

bro  pek 

110 

35  bid 

47 

69 

2 

do 

dust 

201 

28 

48 

D,  in  estate 

m5rk 

70 

40 

do 

bro  pek 

4000 

45  bid 

49 

G,  in  estate 

mark  ,. 

72 

7 

do 

4 J-Cil 

bro  pek 

837 

43  bid 

50 

74 

6 

ch 

1 £-ch 

congou 

636 

30 

51 

75 

2 

do 

fans 

100 

10 

52 

Pusstenne  ., 

76 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

700 

60 

53 

78 

11 

do 

pekoe 

550 

39 

54 

88 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

750 

38 

55 

K 

82 

23 

ch 

pekoe 

2070 

39 

56 

Vogan 

84 

43 

do 

sou 

3440 

39 

57 

86 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

610 

41 

58 

88 

4 

do 

dust 

480 

15 

59 

89 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

160 

30 

60 

K A 

90 

3 

do 

pekoe 

300 

35 

61 

L 

91 

51 

ch 

bro  pek 

5490 

40  bid 

62 

D TV 

93 

2 §-ch 

bro  pek  fans  136 

23  bid 

63 

94 

3 

do 

fans 

300  ) 

64 

95 

1 

do 

dust 

90  | 

out 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  th« 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  18th  Jan. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (102, 5o3  lb,),  which  sold 
as  under . — 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

1 A J T 

l 

4 ch 

2 

2 £-ch 

unas 

404 

31 

2 Hiralouvah  . 

3 do 

bro  or  pek 

197 

33 

3 

3 

1 ch 

fane 

103 

31 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


'~LoX  Box 


No. 

. Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

4 

4 

2 ch 

5 

5 

4 |-ch 
4 do 

6 

E 0 

6 

2 do 

7 

E T,  in 
estate 

mork 

7 

3 ch 

S 

S 

7 |-ch 

9 

M 

9 

4 ch 

10 

W A H 

10 

1 |-ch 

11 

11 

1 ch 

12 

12 

4 do 

13 

13 

1 |-ch 
1 do 

11 

A 

14 

8 do 

15 

15 

4 do 

16 

1 

16 

15  do 

17 

17 

9 do 

18 

S 

18 

6 do 

19 

19 

12  do 

SO 

Kuru witty  .. 

20 

11  do 

21 

21 

13  do 

22 

22 

28  do 

23 

23 

27  do 

21 

24 

1 do 

25 

Gallawatte  ... 

25 

5 do 

26 

26 

30  do 

27 

NaraDgoda  .. 

27 

4 ch 

28 

28 

9 do 

23 

29 

22  do 

30 

30 

3 do 

31 

31 

1 |-ch 

32 

32 

1 do 

33 

Kelani 

33 

11  do 

31 

31 

48  do 

35 

35 

72  do 

36 

36 

70  do 

37 

37 

2 do 

38 

Crurie 

38 

18  ch 

39 

39 

6 do 

10 

40 

18  do 

41 

41 

2 do 

42 

Orion  ... 

42 

1 |-ch 

43 

S,  in  esta'o 
mark 

13 

15  oh 

41 

44 

1 |-ch 

45 

45 

5 do 

46 

AGS 

46 

1 do 

47 

47 

2 do 

48 

48 

1 do 

49 

49 

6 do 

50 

50 

2 do 

51 

Depedene  ... 

51 

14  do 

52 

52 

37  do 

£3 

53 

66  do 

54 

54 

2 do 

55 

55 

3 do 

57 

Kayigama  ... 

57 

3 do 

58 

58 

1 do 

59 

59 

4 do 

SO 

MAH 

60 

5 ch 

61 

Lyndhurst  ... 

61 

10  do 

62 

62 

9 do 

63 

63 

21  do 

61 

64 

7 do 

65 

Morningside 

65 

24  |-ch 

66 

66 

21  do 

67 

67 

1 do 

68 

GW 

68 

4 ch 

79 

69 

4 do 

70 

G 

70 

5 |-ch 

71 

71 

8 ch 

72 

ING 

72 

2 do 

73 

73 

1 do 

71 

GB 

74 

17  do 

75 

75 

26  do 

76 

Goonambil  ... 

76 

20  |-ch 

77 

77 

24  do 

78 

78 

20  do 

79 

79 

2 do 

80 

80 

2 do 

81 

81 

1 do 

82 

Vincit) 

82 

1 do 

83 

83 

1 do 

84 

84 

1 do 

85 

Yahalatenne 

85 

10  ch 

86 

86 

1 |-ch 
7 ch 

87 

87 

1 do 

83 

88 

l i-ch 

93 

Baxawa 

93 

1 do 

91 

94 

2 do 

Descrip-  Weight 


tiOD. 

lb, 

c. 

bro  mix 

400 

26 

dust' 

272 

20 

red  leaf 

101 

17 

bro  mis 

300 

32 

dust 

490 

21 

bro  mix 

380 

33 

pekoe 

50 

35 

congou 

100 

30 

bro  tea 

483 

16  bid 

dust 

75 

20 

dust 

640 

23 

bro  tea 

200 

31 

dust 

1200 

22  bid 

bro  tea 

450 

32 

bro  tea 

312 

30 

dust 

960 

22 

bro  pek 

572 

52 

pekoe 

572 

47 

pe  sou 

1288 

43 

sou 

1242 

27 

dust 

80 

18 

bro  pek 

250 

49 

pekoe 

1500 

37  bid 

or  pek 

440 

49 

pekoe 

810 

44 

pe  sou 

1980 

38 

unas 

270 

38 

sou 

35 

31 

dust 

75 

23 

bro  or  pek 

606 

71 

bro  pek 

2610 

62 

pekoe 

3240 

48 

pe  sou 

3150 

43 

dust 

140 

20 

bro  pek 

2070 

60 

pekoe 

600 

46 

pek  scu 

1710 

40 

dust 

270 

18 

red  leaf 

56 

IS 

bro  tea 

1500 

36 

unas 

70 

32 

dust 

385 

23 

pe  sou 

35 

38 

sou 

100 

22 

congou 

50 

30 

dust 

360 

23 

dust 

150 

18 

bro  pek 

700 

61 

pekoe 

1850 

42 

pe  sou 

3300 

35  bid 

bro  mix 

ICO 

24 

dust 

240 

18 

pe  sou 

30 

bro  mix 

29 

dust 

19 

CODgOU 

500 

32 

bro  pek 

1000 

57 

pekoe 

765 

43 

pe  sou 

1785 

38 

unas 

700 

33 

bro  pek 

1320 

57 

pekoe 

1155 

43 

bro  tea 

55 

20 

dust 

448 

17 

bro  mix 

308 

25 

bro  tea 

300 

29 

pe  dust 

1080 

20  bia 

dust 

200 

21 

red  leaf 

100 

20 

bro  tea 

1700 

32 

dust 

4030 

30 

bro  pek 

1173 

62 

pekoe 

1319 

49 

pek  sou 

1087 

40 

bro  mix 

104 

24 

dust 

102 

18 

fans 

64 

26 

bro  pe  dust 

120 

18 

CODgOU 

100 

29 

bro  tea 

103 

withd’n. 

bro  pek 

1050 

62 

pekoe 

700 

46 

pek  son 

100 

37 

fans 

60 

23 

bro  mix 

120 

30 

dust 

280 

31 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No. 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

95 

Parragalla  ... 

95 

60  |-ch 

pekoe 

5400 

42  bidr 

96 

P,  in  estate 

mark 

96 

17  do 

SOU 

1445 

38 

97 

97 

9 do 

dust 

1350 

11 

103 

Allakolla  .. 

105 

47  do 

bro  pek 

3055 

61 

104 

107 

36  ch 

pekoe 

3780 

46 

104 

109 

23  do 

pek  sou 

2200 

39 

106 

111 

3 |-ch 

dost 

300 

20 

107 

113 

4 do 

congou 

260 

17 

108 

115 

2 ch 

unas 

168 

34 

109 

F L D 

117 

3 i-ch 

pek  fans 

180 

31 

110 

Hopewell  . . 

119 

19  do 

or  pek 

1006 

59 

111 

121 

16  do 

pekoe 

790 

43 

112 

123 

6 do 

pek  scu 

2«4 

38 

119 

125 

4 do 

SOU 

160 

33 

114 

127 

1 do 

dust 

49 

19 

115 

J C D S ... 

129 

26  do 

bro  pek 

1300 

56 

116 

131 

12  ch 

pekoe 

1140 

47 

117 

133 

12  do 

pek  sou 

1080 

39 

118 

Knutsford  ... 

135 

2 i-ch 

bro  or  pek 

145 

63 

119 

137 

4 do 

bro  pek 

257 

48 

120 

139 

19  do 

pekoe 

1143 

42 

121 

141 

1 do 

pek  sou 

58 

31 

122 

143 

2 do 

una9 

125 

33 

123 

145 

1 do 

red  leaf 

50 

21 

134 

147 

2 do 

fans 

155 

22 

125 

S W J 

149 

2 do 

bro  pek 

115 

68 

126 

151 

4 do 

pekoe 

200 

45 

127 

153 

2 ch 

3 |-ch 

pek  sou 

368 

37 

128 

155 

4 ch 

1 |-ch 

SOU 

429 

35 

129 

Yahalakelle 

157 

2 ch 

red  leaf 

160 

22 

130 

159 

1 do 

dust 

150 

16 

181 

G 

161 

6 do 

fans 

575 

25 

132 

Parragalla  ... 

163 

39  do 

bro  or  pek 

3900 

55 

133 

L,  in  estate 

mark 

165 

4 do 

pekoe 

375 

45 

134 

167 

2 do 

dust 

280 

20 

135 

Kandekettia 

169 

23  do 

bro  pek 

2999 

60 

136 

171 

24  do 

pekoe 

2760 

44 

137 

173 

10  do 

pek  scu 

1100 

38 

138 

175 

2 |-ch 

bro  mix 

100 

27 

139 

177 

1 do 

dust 

80 

29 

Messrs.  Forbes  & 

Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on 

the  18th  Jan. 

the  undermentioned 

lots  of 

Tea  (348,420  lb.). 

rrhioh 

sold  as  under 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

gib. 

c. 

1 

M P 

252 

19  oh 

bro  pek  sou  2090 

34 

2 

254 

19  do 

dust 

2850 

19 

3 

N 

256 

11  do 

bro  mix 

1320 

33 

4 

P C H.  in 

estate 

mark  ... 

258 

8 |-ch 

bro  pek 

400 

56 

5 

200 

2 do 

pekoe 

101 

37 

6 

262 

14  do 

unas 

700 

33 

7 

264 

14  box 

unas 

280 

36 

8 

266 

2 do 

bro  pek 

50 

69 

9 

Ugieside 

268 

2 ch 

bro  tea 

200 

34 

10 

270 

4 do 

bro  mix 

360 

21 

11 

272 

2 do 

dust 

260 

20 

12 

274 

2 do 

bro  tea 

200 

33 

13 

276 

1 do 

dust 

130 

19 

14 

Manangoda  . 

278 

5 do 

bro  pek 

500 

66 

15 

280 

9 do 

pekoe 

900 

37 

16 

282 

1 do 

pek  sou 

100 

32 

17 

284 

2 |-ch 

do 

100 

30 

18 

286 

3 ch 

sou 

310 

22 

19 

288 

4 do 

bro  tea 

403 

18 

20 

290 

1 do 

dust 

100 

19 

21 

T 

292 

9 do 

dust 

1350 

19 

22 

294 

2 do 

congou 

220 

13 

23 

S,  in  estate 

mark 

296 

10  i-ch 

dust 

820 

21 

24 

298 

3 ch 

unas 

330 

38 

25 

B TN 

300 

1 i-ch 

sou 

56 

36 

26 

302 

1 do 

dust 

90 

18 

27 

K T 

304 

1 ch 

congou 

87 

34 

23 

306 

1 do 

red  leaf 

108 

33 

29 

. 

308 

2 do 

dust 

280 

20 

30 

P U Co.,  Ltd 

in  estate 

mark,  Galla- 

mudena  ., 

310 

55  §-oh 

pek  sou 

3040 

38 

31 

M K 

312 

6 eh 

SOU 

540 

38 

32 

314 

1 |-ch 

bro  mix 

69 

36 

33 

316 

1 do 

red  leaf 

70 

18 
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Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weigh 

No.  Mark. 

No.  Pkgs. 

tion 

lb. 

34 

Silvervalley  .. 

. 318 

1 

§-ch 

bro  or  pek  50 

35 

320 

8 

do 

pekoe 

368 

36 

322 

2 

do 

unas 

96 

37 

324 

1 

do 

congou 

45 

38 

326 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

48 

39 

Essex 

. 328 

10 

ch 

bro  mix 

1100 

40 

330 

3 

do 

dust 

414 

41 

Chesterford  . 

. 332 

21 

ch 

bro  pek 

2205 

42 

334 

28 

do 

pehoe 

2800 

43 

336 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1700 

44 

338 

4 

do 

red  leaf 

280 

45 

340 

2 

do 

congou 

200 

46 

St.  Catherine 

342 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

810 

77 

344 

8 

do 

pekoe 

680 

48 

346 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

630 

49 

348 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

100 

50 

350 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

90 

51 

Patulpana  ... 

. 352 

6 J-ch 

bro  pek 

300 

52 

354 

5 

do 

pek  soil 

250 

S3 

356 

4 

do 

sou 

200 

54 

Brunswick  ... 

, 358 

16 

ch 

unas 

1574 

55 

360 

7 

do 

pek  fans 

875 

56 

362 

1 1-oh 

young  hyson  50 

57 

364 

1 

do 

hyson 

50 

58 

Bloomfield  ... 

366 

26 

ch 

uuas 

2580 

59 

368 

3 

do 

pek  fan 

375 

60 

370 

1 1-ch 

do 

75 

61 

Kahagaha  ... 

372 

53 

ch 

or  pek 

5300 

62 

374 

51 

do 

pekoe 

4590 

63 

376 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1350 

64 

378 

1 

§-ch 

dust 

75 

05 

Burnside 

380 

30 

do 

bro  pek 

1500 

66 

382 

35 

do 

pekoe 

1750 

67 

3S4 

5 

do 

pek  son 

250 

68 

386 

2 

do 

dust 

120 

69 

Macaldenia ... 

388 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

1000 

70 

390 

6 

ch 

pekoe 

600 

71 

392 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

72 

394 

1 i-ch 

dust 

70 

73 

HAT 

396 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

3C0 

74 

Ellengown  ... 

398 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

1000 

75 

400 

10 

do 

pekoe 

950 

76 

402 

1 

|-ch 

bro  tea 

55 

77 

Midlothian  ... 

4C4 

47 

do 

bro  pek 

2585 

78 

406 

20 

ch 

pekoe 

1800 

79 

Gikiyana- 

kande  ... 

408 

8 

do 

bro  pek  sou  800 

80 

410 

1 

do 

pekoe  No. 

2 100 

81 

412 

2 

do 

unas 

200 

82 

414 

2 

do 

dust 

230 

83 

Dangkande  ... 

416 

3 

£-ch 

bro  mix 

165 

84 

418 

5 

do 

dust 

350 

86 

KanaDgama... 

422 

20 

do 

bro  or  pek 

2100 

87 

424 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1575 

88 

426 

50  box 

or  pek 

1000 

89 

428 

66 

ch 

pekoe 

6600 

90 

430 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1140 

91 

432 

2 

do 

Ians 

210 

92 

434 

3 

do 

dust 

450 

96 

Weoya 

442 

35 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

2100 

97 

444 

48 

do 

pekoe 

2610 

98 

446 

33 

do 

pek  sou 

1818 

99 

448 

13 

do 

pek  dust 

910 

100 

450 

7 

do 

congou 

378 

101 

Bondura  ... 

452 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1300 

102 

445 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1.00 

103 

456 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

104 

Rondura  ... 

458 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

3U0 

105 

460 

2 

§-ch 

duBt 

142 

106 

Court  Lodge 

462 

40 

do 

bro  pek 

2320 

107 

464 

33 

do 

pekoe 

1650 

108 

466 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

966 

109 

Harangalia 

468 

3 

Ch 

bro  pek 

330 

110 

Aberfoyle  ... 

470 

21  i 

|-ch 

bro  pek 

1269 

111 

472 

10 

ch 

pekoe 

1000 

112 

474 

4 

do 

j ek  sou 

400 

113 

476 

3 i 

£-ch 

dust 

225 

114 

478 

4 ' 

do 

sou 

320 

115 

S K 

480 

3 

do 

dust 

240 

116 

482 

2 

do 

conge  u 

100 

117 

484 

6 

do 

pek  fans 

420 

118 

486 

2 

do 

unas 

110 

119 

Warwick  ... 

488 

30 

do 

bro  pek 

1800 

120 

490 

45 

do 

pekoe 

2025 

121 

492 

2 

do 

dust 

140 

122 

494 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

123 

496 

1 

do 

congou 

45 

124 

J HS,  in  estate 

mark 

438 

12 

ch 

or  pek 

1260 

125 

500 

17 

do 

pekee 

1700 

A 26 

502 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No 

Mark. 

No 

. Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

127 

Sembawatte 

504 

57 

ch 

bro  pek 

5695 

59 

128 

506 

51 

do 

pekoe 

.4845 

48 

129 

508 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

1970 

40 

130 

S E,  in  estate 

mark 

510 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

400 

26 

131 

512 

14 

do 

dust 

1120 

22 

132 

M A,  in  estate 

mark 

514 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

700 

49 

133 

516 

6 

do 

pekoe 

570 

38 

134 

518 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

360 

33  bid 

135 

5.0 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

300 

33 

136 

522 

16 

do 

dust 

1280 

20 

137 

R 

524 

7 

do 

dust 

980 

20 

138 

526 

9 

do 

bro  tea 

810 

25 

139 

Tiilyrie 

528 

20 

do 

dust 

3000 

28 

140 

Yataderia  ... 

530 

31 

do 

bro  or  oek  3410 

57 

141 

532 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

2640 

44  bid 

142 

534 

14 

do 

or  pek 

1470 

42 

143 

536 

60 

do 

pekoe 

6300 

37 

144 

538 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1615 

32 

145 

Talgaswela  .. 

510 

21 

do 

1 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

2334 

61 

146 

542 

18 

ch 

pekoe 

1710 

48 

147 

514 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1250 

42 

148 

546 

16 

do 

sou 

1400 

39 

149 

548 

2 

do 

congou 

165 

30 

150 

550 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

270 

32 

151 

552 

2 

do 

fans 

200 

24 

152 

554 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

20 

153 

556 

1 

do 

or  pek 

120 

39 

154 

Esperanza  ... 

558 

9 4-ch 

bro  or  pek  450 

66 

155 

560 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1050 

46  b i 

156 

562 

i 

do 

congou 

35 

30 

157 

564 

i 

do 

dust 

89 

20 

158 

Liskillen  ... 

566 

17 

ch 

bro  pek 

1700 

63 

159 

568 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1275 

48 

160 

570 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

1015 

42 

161 

572 

1 

do 

dust 

HO 

12 

162 

P D M 

574 

3 

do 

congou 

2i0 

38 

163 

KWD,  in  estate 

mark 

576 

3 k eh 

dust 

225 

22 

164 

St.  Leonards 

578 

27 

do 

bro  pek 

141-5 

55 

165 

5S0 

27 

d) 

pekoe 

1950 

41  bid 

166 

532 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

18 

167 

534 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

60 

30 

168 

Ukuwella  ... 

536 

IS 

do 

bro  pek 

1890 

58  bid 

169 

588 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1709 

49 

170 

590 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

12  5 

41  bid 

171 

592 

7 

do 

congou 

700 

36 

172 

594 

2 

£-eh 

dust 

150 

20 

173 

Kelaneiya  ... 

596 

38 

ch 

bro  pek 

3230 

61  bid 

174 

593 

39 

do 

rekoe 

3900 

48 

175 

600 

2 

do 

dust 

230 

19 

176 

602 

3 

do 

i ongou 

300 

?8 

177 

Eder.-ipolla... 

601 

43 

^-ch 

bro  pek 

2150 

55  bid 

178 

606 

24 

ch 

pekoe 

1920 

42  bid 

179 

608 

33 

do 

pek  so  u 

2610 

38  bid 

180 

610 

3 

£-ch 

dust 

225 

20 

181 

612 

2 

ch 

bro  mix 

160 

16 

182 

6!  4 

1 

do 

cong  u 

80 

2.8 

183 

616 

1 

f-ch 

faus 

50 

24 

184 

Bismark  ... 

618 

16 

ch 

bro  pek  No.l  1600 

49  bid 

185 

620 

2 

do 

do  „ 

2 200 

45 

186 

622 

18 

do 

pek  No.  1 

1800 

41  bid 

187 

624 

4 

do 

do  ,,  2 

400 

40 

188 

626 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

33 

189 

623 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

20 

190 

630 

3 

do 

uuas 

309 

24 

191 

G 

632 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

475 

38 

192 

634 

4 

do 

dust 

600 

25 

193 

Riverside  ... 

636 

4 

do 

sou 

360 

37 

1P4 

638 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

200 

31 

195 

640 

5 

do 

dust 

635 

21 

196 

D M 

642 

2 

do 

l i-ch 

pek  sou 

213 

30 

197 

Easdalc 

644 

30 

ch 

bro  pek 

3000 

65 

198 

646 

26 

do 

pekoe 

2340 

50 

199 

618 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1510 

43 

200 

650 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

22 

201 

Radella 

652 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

2000 

61 

202 

654 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1390 

49 

203 

656 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1170 

43 

204 

658 

3 

do 

dust 

390 

21 

205 

A L 

660 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

291 

55 

•1  6 

662 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1271 

43 

207 

M A F 

664 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

930 

59 

208 

666 

21 

do 

pe<oe 

1911 

47 

209 

663 

2 

do 

congou 

209 

37 

210 

G P M.  in  estate 

mark 

670 

14  4-eh 

bro  pek 

810 

67 

211 

672 

14 

do 

pekoe 

700 

49 

c. 

68 

40 

38 

23 

24 

29 

21 

62 

43 

38 

18 

30 

57 

46 

39 

28 

20 

56 

36 

32 

41 

28 

61 

52 

41 

26 

22 

67 

49 

44 

22 

61 

47 

40 

21 

65 

53 

42 

23 

40 

55 

42 

28 

60 

44  bid 

27 

43 

41 

28 

37 

19  bid 

60 

56 

53 

42 

38 

25 

18 

61 

48 

42 

19 

35 

58  bid 

43  bid 

40 

32 

22 

74 

64 

53 

55 

57 

47 

33 

19 

36 

31 

37 

51 

£9 

60  bid 

48  bid 

21 

36 

33 

60 

46 

40 
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Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No. 

Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

C. 

212 

674 

9 1-ch 

pek  sou 

540 

43 

213 

676 

2 

do 

dust 

172 

20 

314 

D,  in  estate 

mark 

678 

2 

ch 

pek  dust 

200 

18 

215 

Harrow 

680 

16  A-ch 

bro  pek 

800 

64 

216 

682 

18 

ch 

pekoe 

1800 

46 

217 

684 

3 

£-ch 

pek  fans 

210 

23 

218 

A 0 B 

686 

11 

ch 

dust 

1540 

19 

219 

688 

10  4 -oh 

sou 

500 

38 

220 

Walahanduwa  690 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

1000 

62 

221 

692 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1615 

44 

222 

694 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1890 

39 

223 

SPA 

696 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

375 

63 

221 

698 

7 

do 

unas 

700 

39 

326 

700 

2 A-ch 

fans 

126 

41 

226 

702 

29 

box 

red  leaf 

290 

32 

227 

Galdola 

704 

3 i-ch 

2 

box 

pekoe 

200 

41 

32S 

706 

1 

box 

red  leaf 

12 

23 

*99 

SPV 

708 

2 

ch 

bro  pek 

230 

55 

230 

710 

3 

do 

pekoe 

300 

40 

231 

712 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

315 

37 

232 

714 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

12 

20 

233 

716 

3 

box 

dust 

45 

22 

234 

C H,  In  estate 

mark 

718 

22 

|'Ch 

sou 

1100 

38 

236 

B,  in  estate 

mark  D 

720 

4 

ch 

pekoe 

400 

44 

236 

722 

8 A-cll 

pek  sou 

400 

33 

337 

Doomoo 

7?4 

4 

ch 

dust 

300 

20 

238 

726 

1 

do 

congou 

130 

31 

245 

Duekwari  ... 

740 

2 

ch 

fcropek 

221 

63 

245 

742 

2 

do 

pekoe 

200 

40 

247 

744 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

37 

248 

746 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

19 

249 

748 

2 

do 

fans 

2r0 

24 

250 

PRO 

750 

5 

do 

congou 

450 

24 

251 

Debatgama. . 

753 

1 

do 

fans 

100 

30 

352 

754 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

18 

255 

768 

1 

do 

dust 

120 

20 

254 

Iddagodda  . . 

758 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

525 

39 

255 

760 

5 

do 

bro  pek  sou  375 

37 

256 

Marieland  ... 

762 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

735 

66 

257 

764 

5 

do 

pekoe 

450 

45 

258 

766 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

38  bid 

259 

768 

1 

] §-ch 

dust 

75 

2L 

260 

Ptnrhos 

770 

23 

do 

or  pek 

1035 

67 

261 

772 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

1140 

64  bid 

262 

774 

31 

do 

pekoe 

1860 

46  bid 

263 

776 

56 

do 

pek  sou 

3080 

41 

264 

778 

8 

do 

pek  fans 

480 

36  bid 

265 

780 

4 

do 

sou 

240 

36 

266 

782 

2 

do 

cotigon 

90 

34 

267 

784 

6 

do 

dust 

420 

30  bid 

268  . 

A B,  in  estate 

mark 

786 

1 

do 

dust 

50 

19 

269 

788 

3 

do 

fans 

150 

33 

270 

790 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

250 

38 

271 

793 

11 

do 

pekoe 

550 

41 

272 

794 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

50 

£73 

Comer  estate, 

in  estate 

mark 

796 

4 

do 

dust 

200 

19 

274 

798 

2 

do 

bro  mixed 

100 

23 

275 

800 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

42 

276 

802 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1000 

45 

277 

804 

40 

do 

bro  pek 

2000 

50 

278 

Kirklees 

806 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

25 

279 

80S 

18 

ch 

pek  sou 

1800 

41 

280 

810 

36  £-ch 

pekoe 

1800 

60 

281 

812 

34 

do 

bro  pek 

1810 

62  bid 

282 

Mousaella,... 

814 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

855 

43 

283 

816 

40 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

51 

284 

818 

36 

do 

or  pek 

1980 

60 

285 

820 

15 

ch 

bro  pek 

1725 

61  bid 

286 

ME 

822 

1 

do 

unas 

47 

45 

287 

824 

2 

do 

uoas 

80 

45 

288 

826 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

186 

32 

289 

828 

8 

do 

dust 

620 

20 

290 

Killarney  ... 

830 

3 

do 

dust 

257 

19 

291 

832 

29 

do 

pek  sou 

2320 

42  bid 

292 

834 

15 

ch 

pekoe 

1500 

53 

293 

836 

28  i-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1680 

67  bid 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No. 

Mark 

No. 

. Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

C 

291 

Erraoht 

836 

2S  f~ch 

bro  mixed 

1375 

34 

295 

840 

9 

do 

dutt 

765 

21 

299 

842 

27 

ch 

pek  sou 

2700 

39  bid 

2h7 

814 

63 

do 

pekce 

6760 

42  bid 

298 

816 

77 

|-ch 

bro  pek 

3850 

60 

299 

Caskieben  ... 

848 

3 

ch 

pek  fans 

420 

25 

300 

850 

6 

ch 

unas 

600 

36 

301 

Castiereagh 

852 

21  i-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1365 

60  bid 

302 

854 

31 

ch 

pekoe 

2790 

40  bid 

303 

K C 

856 

4 

£-ch 

sou 

200 

32 

304 

8-58 

3 

ch 

l 4-ch 

dust 

390 

19  bid 

305 

P.  D.  M. 

860 

3 

£-ch 

dust 

{375 

26 

306 

St.  Heliest’s 

862 

25 

do 

bro  pek 

1375 

63  bid 

307 

864 

18 

ch 

pek 

1800 

47  bid 

308 

866 

16 

ch 

pe  souch 

1600 

40 

309 

868 

3 

i-ch 

dust 

228 

20 

310 

M.  V. 

870 

2 

ch 

tannings 

220 

23 

311 

872 

1 

ch 

congou 

90 

31 

312 

874 

1 

ch 

bro  mixed 

100 

25 

313 

Fatiagama 

876 

28 

ch 

bro  pek 

3080 

69  bid 

314 

878 

58 

ch 

pek 

5800 

46 

315 

880 

3 

ch 

pe  souc 

300 

39 

216 

682 

2 

ch 

dust 

250 

18 

317 

Bandarapola 

884 

7 

ch 

souch 

630 

32 

313 

886 

4 

ch 

dust 

560 

20 

319 

D.  M.  E. 

888 

1 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

55 

52 

320 

890 

2 

ch 

pek 

200 

39 

32  L 

892 

3 

ch 

pe  souch 

260 

36 

322 

994 

5 

ch 

souch 

440 

32 

31:8 

896 

2 

ch 

bro  pe  fans 

240 

20 

324 

898 

4 

ch 

red  leaf 

340 

29 

325 

H.  Sc  H. 

900 

1 

ch 

bro  mixed 

100 

29 

326 

Valley  Field 

2 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

300 

55 

327 

4 

2 

ch 

pe  souch 

190 

33 

328 

6 

1 

ch 

bro  mixed 

80 

30 

329 

Dunbar 

8 

33 

ch 

bro  pek 

3300 

62 

330 

10 

53 

ch 

pek 

4770 

47 

331 

12 

6 

ch 

pe  souch 

540 

38 

332 

14 

3 

ch 

dust 

426 

19 

333 

Campdon  Hill 

ilG 

1 

ch 

pek 

88 

40 

334 

Monrovia 

18 

13 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

650 

57 

335 

20 

IS 

ch 

pek 

1800 

37 

336 

22 

10 

ch 

pek  souch 

1000 

33 

337 

24 

6 

ch 

unassorted 

600 

33 

336 

M 

26 

6 

ch 

bro  mixed 

600 

25 

339 

28 

5 

ch 

tannings 

500 

25 

340 

30 

2 ch  1 £-ch  pek  dust 

350 

19 

341 

Citrus 

32 

5 

i-ch 

bro  pok 

250 

63 

342 

34 

21 

i-ch 

pek 

650 

37 

343 

36 

2 

ch 

pek  souch 

200 

36 

344 

38 

7 

ch 

unassorted 

700 

38 

345 

40 

4 

ch 

fannings 

400 

27 

346 

42 

2 

ch 

dust 

140 

19 

347 

C.  G. 

44, 

4 

ch 

bro  mixed 

400 

30 

348 

46 

11 

ch 

souch 

990 

34 

349 

48 

15 

ch 

dust 

15U0 

19 

350 

50 

5 

ch 

fannings 

600 

23 

351 

Forest  Hill 

52 

16 

ch 

bro  pek 

1440 

60 

352 

54 

10 

ch 

pek 

900 

47 

353 

56 

7 

ch 

pek  souch 

630 

39 

354 

58 

1 

ch 

souoh 

90 

33 

355 

60 

1 

ch 

dust 

100 

19 

356 

62 

1 

ch 

fannings 

100 

21 

357 

Deniyaya 

61 

9 

ch 

bro  pek 

990 

55 

358 

66 

14 

ch 

pek 

1400 

41 

359 

68 

12 

ch 

pek  souch 

1080 

38 

360 

Mirisketiya 

70 

8 

ch 

bro  or  pe 

800 

57  bid 

361 

72 

23 

ch 

orange  pe 

2300 

46  bid 

362 

74 

6 

ch 

pek 

640 

39  bid 

363 

76 

2 

ch 

dust 

164 

21 

364 

Middleton  . . 

78 

23 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

1380 

68 

365 

80 

22 

ch 

pekoe 

2200 

50  bid 

366 

82 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1730 

41  bid 

367 

84 

1 

do 

fans 

125 

20 

368 

Atherfield  ... 

86 

6 

do 

dust 

820 

19 

369 

88 

10 

do 

sou 

1000 

36 

370 

90 

2 

do 

bro  mix, 

200 

27 

371 

Agar’s  Land 

92 

69  i-ch 

bro' pek 

3450 

55  bid 

372 

94 

51 

do 

pekoe 

2550 

41  bid 

373 

96 

45 

do 

pek  sou 

2025 

39  bid 

374' 

Aigburth  " . . 

98 

8 

ch 

pek  sou 

800 

89  bid 

375 

100 

3 

do 

sou 

270 

39 

336 

102 

2 

do 

dust 

266 

21  bid 
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COLOMBO 

SALES  OF 

TEA. 

Lot 

No. 

Mark 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Descrip- 

tion. 

Weight 

lb. 

c 

Messrs.  Bbnham  & Bremneb  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  25th  Jan.,  the 

60 

<1 

72 

73 

2 oh 
1 i-ch 

pek  sou 

235 

3ft 

undermentioned 
as  under : — 

lots 

of  tea 

(2,515  lb.), 

which 

Bold 

1 i- 

eh 

pek  sou 

150 

20  bid 

Lot 

Box 

Weight 

Mr.  E.  John 

put 

up 

for 

sale  at 

the  Chamber 

No.  Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description 

lb. 

«. 

of 

Oommeroe  Sale-room 

on 

the  25th 

Jan.  the  un- 

Lauderdale  ... 

18 

2 oh 

bro  pek 

200 

57 

dermentioned  lots  of 

tea  (78,9441b.), 

wbioh  sold  a* 

3 

20 

2 do 

pekoe 

200 

42 

under 

3 

22 

1 do 

pen  sou. 

100 

38 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

4 Hornsby 

5 

B Anamaliai  ... 
7 Elston 

24  4 do 

26  3 do 

23  3 j-oh 

30  18  do 

duet 
red  leaf 
dust 
pek  sou 

620 

270 

225 

900 

30 

18 

21 

40 

No.  Mark 

1 Dartry  ... 

2 

3 O 

No. 

211 

212 

213 

Pkgs. 
4 ch 
1 do 
6 do 

tion. 
dust 
bro  tea 
bro  tea 

lb. 

600 

120 

600 

c. 

21 

29 

38 

4 

215 

3 

do 

SOU 

255 

36 

Messrs.  A.  ll 

Thompson  Oo.  put  up  for  Bale  at  the 

5 

Ardlavr  and 

Chamber  of  Comroeree  Sale-room  on  the  25th  Jan 

. the 

Wishford/. . 

216 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1440 

46 

undermentioned 

as  under  : — 

Lot 

lots  lots  of  tea  (26,9421b.),  which  sold 
Box  Descrip-  Weight 

6 K 

7 

8 K,  B T in 

218 

219 

2 §-ch 
4 do 

pek  sou  H 
bro  pek 

100 

190 

36 

37 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

mark 

220 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

100 

22 

1 Nahalma  ... 

1 

6 eh 

dust 

450 

20 

9 

Talagalla  . . 

221 

25 

ch 

bro  pek 

2500 

59  bid 

2 

2 

9 do 

congou 

855 

33 

10 

222 

12 

CO 

or  pek 

1140 

47  bid 

3 G in  sstats 

7 do 

11 

Altington  ... 

224 

18  i-eh 

bro  pek 

900 

65 

mark 

3 

12 

226 

« 

ch 

pekoe 

540 

42 

4 £-ch 

bro  pek 

837 

40  bid 

13 

228 

21 

do 

pe  sou 

1785 

38  biS 

4 

5 

2 do 

fans 

100 

14 

230 

1 

do 

sou 

90 

18 

10  Bogahagoda- 

2 Leh 

bro  pek 

18 

15 

231 

7 

do 

congou 

630  with’da. 

watte 

13 

120 

57 

18 

Eila 

233 

45 

do 

bro  pek 

4500 

60 

11 

14 

13  do 

pekoe 

715 

38 

17 

235 

71 

do 

pekoe 

6390 

43  bid 

12 

la 

11  do 

congou 

560 

30 

(8 

237 

24 

do 

pek  sou 

2160 

40  ftlcS 

13 

17 

2 do 

red  leaf 

120 

26 

19 

239 

5 

do 

dust 

750 

21 

U 

18 

1 do 

dust 

75 

23 

20 

241 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

390 

2> 

15  DW 

19 

2 do 

bro  pek  fans 

136 

28 

21 

B,  in  estate 

16 

30 

3 oh 

fans 

300 

25 

mark 

242 

3 4-ch 

duet 

210 

28 

17 

21 

1 do 

duet 

90 

19 

22 

Alliady 

243 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

300 

58 

i8  a gc 

22 

5 do 

sou 

500 

33 

23 

244 

2 

do 

ppkoe 

100 

42 

19 

23 

3 do 

sou  No. 2 

300 

23 

24 

245 

10 

do 

do 

450 

42 

20 

21 

10  do 

dust 

700 

15  bid 

25 

246 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

150 

36 

31  PB 

25 

6 do 

bro  pek 

495 

51 

26 

Bittacy 

247 

34 

do 

bro  pek 

1700 

60 

22 

27 

4 do 

pekoe 

386 

40 

27 

249 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1000 

46 

23  Belugas 

28 

8 do 

pek  sou 

720 

42 

28 

251 

20 

do 

pek  bou 

1000 

42 

34 

29 

1 do 

dust 

145 

24 

29 

253 

7 

do 

congou 

350 

36 

25 

30 

1 do 

red  leaf 

75 

14 

30 

A B 

264 

1 

do 

fans 

53  withd’m. 

26  XXX 

31 

1 do 

bro  pek 

105 

36  bid 

31 

Agra  Ouvah... 

255 

18 

do 

bro  or  pek  1080 

87 

27 

33 

8 do 

pekoe 

800 

31  bid 

32 

257 

31 

do 

bro  pek 

1860 

69 

28 

34 

5 do 

pek  sou 

600 

25  bid 

33 

269 

27 

do 

pekoe 

1485 

65 

29 

36 

6 do 

do  No. 

2 60n 

26 

34 

261 

22 

do 

pekoe  M 

1210 

47 

tO  A8C 

37 

3 do 

SOU 

300 

29 

35 

Great  Valley 

263 

33 

ch 

bro  pek 

8300 

62 

31 

38 

3 do 

36 

265 

05 

do 

pekoe 

6500 

44  bid 

1 J-ch 

SOU 

350 

23 

87 

267 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

1995 

39  bid 

32 

39 

1 ch 

38 

269 

19 

do 

bro  mix 

1805 

28 

1 4-ch 

congou 

140 

24 

39 

271 

2 

do 

congou 

1B0 

32 

33 

40 

7 cii 

dust 

490 

16 

40 

272 

i 

do 

dust 

115 

20 

33  BMP,  in 

41 

Anchor,  in 

esta'e 

bro  pek 

estate 

mark 

42 

15  $-oh 

760 

49 

mark 

273 

32 

do 

bro  pek  B 3584 

60 

3« 

44 

5 do 

pekoe 

250 

32 

42 

276 

50 

do 

pekoe  B 

5000 

48 

37  K V M,  In 

43 

277 

20 

ch 

pek  sou  B 2000 

42 

estate 

44 

279 

9 4-ch 

dust 

675 

20 

mark 

46 

1 ch 

bro  pek 

45 

281 

17 

do 

pek  fans 

1105 

29 

1 4-ch 

150 

50 

46 

283 

3 

ch 

bro  tea 

270 

18 

3* 

46 

4 oh 

pekoe 

372 

36 

47 

B 

284 

10 

do 

dust  B 

1600 

21 

39 

47 

2 do 

48 

286 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

307 

2* 

1 J-eb 

unas 

265 

41 

49 

Ottery  and 

10 

48 

6 do 

congou 

330 

32 

Stamford 

It 

49 

3 do 

fans 

160 

34 

Hill 

288 

23  4-ch 

bro  pek 

1265 

02 

42 

50 

2 oh 

red  leaf 

196 

21 

50 

289 

22 

ch 

pekoe 

1980 

48 

43 

51 

3 do 

dust 

462 

19 

51 

301 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

20 

» im  ... 

62 

7 J -eh 

pek  sou 

350 

37 

52 

Y S 

302 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

180 

24 

45 

53 

2 do 

pek  fans 

160 

23  bid 

53 

Kabaragalla, 

46 

54 

1 do 

red  leaf 

50 

17 

M 

303 

9 

do 

bro  tea 

450 

25 

51  Kottagalla  .. 

59 

2 ch 

SOU 

200 

35 

54 

Moneragalla 

324 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

100 

35 

52 

60 

1 *-ch 

bro  mix 

69 

27 

55 

306 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

19 

93 

61 

4 ch 

dust 

400 

20  bid 

65 

Logan 

3o6 

9 

do 

sou 

855 

37 

54  Vogan 

02 

16  do 

bro  pek 

1500 

62 

57 

308 

21 

do 

unas 

2100 

38 

65 

64 

28  do 

pekoe 

2240 

44 

58 

N B 

310 

.2 

do 

bro  mix 

232 

37 

56 

66 

12  do 

pek  sou 

900 

40 

59 

311 

2 

do 

dust 

340 

21 

57 

68 

4 do 

bro  pek  sou 

300 

3T 

•0 

Tarf 

. 312 

6 

do 

bre  pek 

660 

56 

it  F 8 T.  in 

61 

314 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

47 

estate 

62 

319 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

380 

40 

mark 

69 

3 |-ch 

bro  pek 

105 

41 

03 

D M B 

. 317 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

1358 

57 

4« 

70 

4 oh 

64 

319 

21 

do 

pekoe 

2240 

46 

1 4-ch 

pekoe 

457 

39 

65 

331 

a 

do 

dust 

180 

34 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


Messrs.  Somerville  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  25th  JaD., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (44,623  lb.),  which  sold 
a*  under  : — 


liOt 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

Ho 

. Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Eilandhu 

l 

9 

ch 

bro  tea 

9G0 

30 

2 

2 

2 i-ch 

dust 

180 

19 

3 

T,  in  estate 

mark 

. 3 

17 

ch 

pek*ou 

1530 

39 

4 

4 

12 

do 

bro  mix 

1260 

35 

5 

5 

2 i-ch 

dust 

150 

21 

6 

Diganakella 

6 

24 

do 

unos 

12>0 

39  bid 

7 

7 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

21 

S 

Weresgalla... 

8 

13 

ch 

bro  tea 

1050 

21 

12 

GallaWatte  ... 

.■  12 

9 i-ch 

bro  pek 

450 

45 

13 

13 

7 

do 

pekce 

350 

38 

14 

14 

4 

do 

pek  gou 

200 

33 

15 

15 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

100 

24 

16 

16 

2 

do 

dust 

100 

18 

17 

Marguerite  .. 

. 17 

33 

do 

bro  pek 

1980 

5R 

18 

18 

13 

do 

pekoe 

780 

42  bid 

19 

19 

9 

d© 

pek  so u 

540 

37 

20 

20 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

18 

21 

21 

1 

do 

sou 

65 

37 

22 

Yabalakelle .. 

. 22 

2 

ch 

red  leaf 

160 

24 

23 

Forest  Hill  . 

. 23 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1792 

58 

24 

24 

18 

do 

pel-  oe 

1890 

45 

25 

25 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1300 

40 

2fi 

26 

2 

do 

dust 

260 

23 

27 

27 

1 

do 

CODgOU 

100 

35 

28 

H JS 

. 28 

4 

i-ch 

pePoe 

200 

44 

29 

29 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1<  00 

39 

30 

30 

4 

do 

sou 

2u0 

37 

31 

31 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

21 

32 

S,  In  estate 

n ark 

. 32 

1 

do 

ur»  la 

45 

34 

33 

Knlugalla 

. 33 

9 

ch 

bro  mix 

920 

31  bid 

34 

Benveula 

34 

18  *-ch 

bro  pek 

900 

58 

35 

35 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

1200 

43  bid 

36 

36 

2 

do 

pe  sou 

200 

38 

37 

Damblagolla 

37 

5 

do 

fans 

550 

85 

38 

38 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

330 

31 

39 

39 

2 

do 

UU9t 

300 

20 

40 

40 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

95 

37 

46 

E R 

, 46 

7 1- ch 

duet 

429 

24 

47 

BG 

■ J 47 

10 

ch 

sou  1 

48 

148 

1 i-ch 

SOU  J 

965 

38 

49 

49 

6 

do 

red  leaf 

660 

28 

50 

50 

4 

do 

dust 

300 

23 

SI 

51 

5 

do 

pekoe 

225 

46 

62 

Morahilla  .. 

. 62 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

990 

56  bid 

S3 

63 

22 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

50 

54 

54 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

1050 

39 

S5 

55 

2 

do 

dust 

150 

21 

56 

Flag  Mark  „ 

. 56 

5 

ch 

pek  sou 

628 

36 

57 

57 

5 

do 

do  ,, 

2 633 

46 

58 

58 

1 

do 

dust 

176 

22 

59 

Kuruwitty  .. 

. 59 

6 i-ch 

bro  pek 

270 

52 

60 

60 

5 

do 

pekoe 

250 

43 

61 

61 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

384 

39 

62 

62 

10 

do 

unas 

460 

37  bid 

66 

63 

14 

do 

bro  mix 

750 

34 

4*4 

64 

1 

do 

duht 

88 

19 

65 

K 

. 65 

19 

do 

mix 

1926 

3* 

66 

66 

2 

do 

fans 

124 

19 

67 

B 

,.  67 

3 

ch 

brc-  pek 

300 

54 

«8 

68 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

800 

37 

69 

YEA 

. 69 

1 box 

grten  tea 

71 

50  bid 

70 

Glasscl 

. 70 

31 

i-ch 

tro  pek 

1705 

61 

71 

71 

23 

do 

or  \ ek 

1035 

68 

72 

72 

32 

ch 

pekoe 

2880 

47 

73 

73 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1710 

41 

74 

74 

6 

do 

congou 

640 

38 

75 

75 

10 

do 

dust 

900 

20 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  pnt  nP  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  ot  Commerce  b*k-room  on  the  25th 
Jan.,  the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  ("200,179  lb). 


which  sold  as  under  : — 


Lot 

No.  Mark. 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Descrip- 

tion. 

Weight 

lb. 

c. 

1 

L B K 

104 

3 cb 

M O 

3u0 

37 

3 

106 

3 do 

red  leaf 

240 

27 

3 

Ismale 

108 

5 do 

pek  fans 

500 

31 

4 

110 

3 do 

bio  mix 

261 

34 

5 

112 

2 do 

dust 

270 

20 

GMRA  ... 

114 

2 do 

bro  pek 

fan  280 

38 

7 

Eltiudale 

116 

35  i-ch 

fans 

1750 

31 

S 

118 

8 do 

unas 

3H4 

>8 

9 

Tanga  Kellie 

120 

1 do 

dust 

87 

21 

10 

122 

1 ch 

red  leaf 

93 

22 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No 

. Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion 

lb. 

c. 

11 

Elgin 

124 

1 

ch 

unas 

79 

43 

12 

126 

1 

i-ch 

red  leaf 

51 

20 

13 

M U 

128 

3 

do 

bro  or  pek  165 

47 

14 

130 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

>S 

15 

Ellekande  „. 

132 

6 

ch 

P'  k sou 

510 

42 

16 

131 

17 

do 

unas 

1700 

54 

17 

Ascot 

136 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

1540 

59  bid 

18 

138 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1700 

47 

19 

140 

2 

do 

congou 

200 

36 

to 

142 

1 

do 

dust 

110 

20 

21 

H 

144 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

37 

22 

146 

3 

do 

1 

|-ch 

bro  tea 

330 

24 

23 

G&lbadua  ... 

118 

15 

ch 

bro  pek 

1500 

58 

24 

150 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1235 

48 

2G 

152 

10 

do 

pek  eou 

1000 

40 

26 

Avoca 

154 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

1900 

05 

27 

156 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1440 

55 

28 

168 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

810 

43 

29 

W L M 

160 

1 

i-ch 

dust 

80 

21 

30 

Palmerston  . . 

162 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

480 

es 

31 

164 

14 

ch 

pekoe 

1400 

54 

32 

166 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

950 

43 

33 

Bowlana  ... 

3 68 

IS 

do 

bro  pek 

I860 

63 

34 

170 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2375 

44 

35 

172 

1 

do 

CODgOU 

67 

34 

36 

174 

1 

i-ch 

duet 

80 

20 

37 

Hakurugalla.. 

176 

7 

ch 

bro  pek 

773 

59 

38 

178 

0 

do 

pekoe 

615 

44 

39 

180 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1260 

39 

40 

182 

2 

do 

dust 

193 

17 

41 

PUCo.,  Ltd., 

in  estate 

mark  Camp- 

den  Hill  . . 

184 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

SCO 

59 

42 

186 

11 

do 

pekoe 

990 

44 

43 

188 

1 

do 

per  sou 

90 

40 

44 

190 

6 

do 

pek  fans 

690 

40 

45 

C H 

192 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

90 

30 

46 

194 

49 

do 

dust 

2920 

22 

47 

A 

196 

9 

do 

bro  tea 

630 

17 

48 

Cbrystler’s 

Farm 

198 

2 

ch 

bro  pek 

210 

71 

49 

TCO 

200 

7 

do 

or  pek 

798 

57 

50 

202 

6 

do 

pekoe 

660 

45 

51 

204 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

39 

52 

Ederapolla  ... 

200 

43 

•i-ch 

bro  pek 

2150 

65 

53 

208 

24 

ch 

pekoa 

1920 

43 

54 

St.  Leonard’s 

210 

27 

i-ch 

pekoe 

1350 

44 

65 

Ukuwtlla  ... 

212 

18 

ch 

bro  pek 

1890 

58 

56 

Lyegrove 

214 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

1800 

66  bid 

57 

Park 

216 

25 

do 

bro  pek 

2875 

56 

58 

218 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1SC0 

51 

69 

220 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

945 

41 

60 

222 

4 

I-ch 

dust 

300 

23 

61 

224 

1 

ch 

congou 

130 

32 

62 

Warakemura 

226 

4 

i-ch 

du>t 

320 

24 

63 

228 

2 

ch 

congou 

170 

34 

64 

A 

230 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

150 

29 

05 

B & D 

232 

6 

do 

dust 

840 

20 

66 

234 

8 

do 

red  leaf 

891 

24 

67 

Frotoft 

230 

10 

i-ch 

dust 

800 

24 

68 

238 

8 

do 

bro  pek  duet  600 

27 

69 

240 

8 

do 

congou 

4G0 

38 

70 

Pondappe  ... 

242 

7 

ch 

or  pek 

700 

55 

71 

244 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1260 

44 

72 

246 

2 

do 

pek  eou 

180 

37 

73 

248 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

230 

28 

U 

R T 

250 

2 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

112 

56 

75 

252 

2 

do 

pekoe 

loo 

46 

76 

254 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

38 

77 

266 

1 

ch 

CODgOU 

81 

33 

78 

258 

1 

i-ch 

red  leaf 

42 

20 

79 

260 

6 

do 

dust 

350 

26 

fin 

Glennrchy  . . 

202 

4 

do 

dust 

320 

23 

81 

Kelvin 

264 

2 

do 

dust 

132 

23 

82 

Udabage 

266 

72 

do 

bro  pek 

468o 

67  bid 

83 

268 

61 

do 

pekoe 

3060 

44  bid 

84 

270 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

40 

85 

272 

4 

do 

pek  funs 

240 

29 

88 

274 

9 

do 

duet 

630 

20 

57 

Pedro 

270 

11 

ch 

bro  pek 

990  Rl-05 

88 

278 

16 

de 

pekoe 

1200 

86 

89 

280 

15 

do 

pek  eou 

975 

63 

90 

282 

4 

do 

dust 

480 

45  bid 

91 

Freds  Ruhe... 

284 

6 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

300 

66 

92 

286 

13 

cb 

pekoe 

1300 

42 

93 

288 

7 

do 

1 

i-ch 

pek  fans 

750 

39 

91 

290 

1 

ch 

1 

i-ch 

pek  sou 

166 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


3 


Lot 

Box 

Deacrip-  Weight 

182 

E 

463 

1 

ch 

bro  tea 

100 

21 

No. 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tiOEL. 

lb. 

c. 

183 

184 

Calsay 

468 

470 

3 

1 

i-ch 

do 

SOU 

pek  fans 

150 

82 

31 

21 

95  W A 

292 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

315 

63 

185 

472 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

260 

44  bid 

96 

294 

5 

do 

186 

474 

13 

do 

pekoe 

698 

57 

1 4-ch 

pekoe 

553 

42 

187 

476 

19 

do 

bro or  pek 

969 

70 

97 

298 

3 

cli 

pek  sou 

322 

39 

188 

Glen  eagles ... 

478 

28 

ch 

pekoe 

2660 

53 

98 

298 

1 

do 

dust 

127 

21 

189 

480 

38 

do 

bro  pek 

3990 

70 

99 

300 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

96 

28 

190 

O G A,  in 

100 

Kahagaha . . 

302 

22 

do 

or  pek 

2310 

66 

estate 

101 

304 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1710 

49  , 

mark 

482 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

28 

102 

308 

4 

do 

pek  SOU 

360 

43 

191 

484 

32 

do 

pekoe 

2880 

45  bid 

103 

Alnore 

308 

47  4-ch 

bro  pek 

2350 

56  bid 

192 

586 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

17' 0 

80  bid 

104 

310 

37 

do 

pekoe 

1850 

44 

193 

Esperanra  .. 

488 

21 

4-ch 

pekoe 

1050 

45  bid 

105 

3 2 

36 

do 

pek  sou 

1800 

39 

194 

New  Tunnis- 

106 

3U 

8 

do 

dust 

580 

19 

galla 

490 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1365 

54  bid 

107 

316 

5 

do 

congou 

2^6 

cl 

195 

492 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1080 

45 

108 

318 

1 

do 

uuas 

46 

30 

196 

494 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1180 

41 

109 

Asgeria 

320 

7 

do 

bro  tea 

700 

31 

197 

496 

2 

J-ch 

dust 

150 

10 

110 

322 

2 

do 

dust 

218 

22 

198 

Diatalawa... 

498 

22 

ch 

51 

111 

Carlabeck  ... 

324 

4 

do 

dost 

620 

29 

1 4-ch 

bro  pek 

2250 

41 

112 

326 

3 

do 

congou 

330 

37 

199 

500 

16 

do 

pekoe 

780 

32 

113 

Dombagas- 

200 

502 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

1050 

20 

talawa 

328 

3 

do 

dust 

435 

30 

201 

504 

4 

do 

SOU 

196 

114 

330 

2 

do 

congou 

180 

39 

202 

Yataderia  ... 

506 

24 

ch 

bro  pek 

2640 

61 

115 

Ingurugalla 

332 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

3r0 

50 

203 

Kelaueiy  . . 

508 

38 

do 

pro  pek 

3230 

39 

116 

334 

5 

do 

or  pek 

500 

57 

204 

Glengariff  ... 

510 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

210 

18 

117 

336 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1410 

4 6 

205 

512 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

37 

118 

338 

7 

do 

pek sou 

630 

39 

206 

V T 

514 

1 

do 

pekoe 

148 

37 

119 

340 

10 

do 

bro  tea 

1200 

35 

207 

516 

1 

i-ch 

pekoe 

38 

52 

120 

Ko?a'!enia  ... 

342 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

504 

29 

2<  8 

C 

518 

9 

ch 

bro  pek 

991 

42 

121 

Vellaioya  ... 

344 

2 

do 

dust 

2 a 5 

20 

209 

520 

9 

do 

pekoe 

874 

39 

122 

346 

7 

do 

bro  tea 

780 

28 

210 

522 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

536  i 

123 

Yataderia  ... 

348 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

2530 

46 

211 

524 

1 

3-ch 

duet 

47  i 

26 

124 

360 

23 

00 

pekoe 

2415 

38 

212 

626 

1 

do 

congou 

55 

39 

125 

Langdale  . . 

352 

36 

do 

bro  pek 

8600 

62 

213 

Erracht 

528 

27 

ch 

pek  sou 

2700 

126 

864 

32 

do 

pekoe 

2i>80 

50 

214 

530 

63 

do 

pekoe 

5670 

43 

127 

356 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

1880 

43 

2t5 

Patulpana  ... 

132 

1 

^-ch 

bro  pek 

50 

45 

128 

358 

4 

do 

dust 

520 

21 

216 

531 

2 

do 

pekoe 

100 

40 

129 

W W 

360 

4 

do 

pekoe 

402 

45 

217 

536 

i 

do 

pek  sou 

50 

38 

130 

Beausijour  . . 

362 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

15u0 

55 

218 

Horagaskelle 

533 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

360 

54 

131 

364 

26 

do 

pekoe 

3440 

44 

219 

540 

7 

do 

pekoe 

378 

41 

132 

366 

3 

do 

dust 

440 

24 

220 

542 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

666 

40 

133 

368 

4 

do 

fans 

470 

33 

221 

5>i 

1 

do 

congou 

54 

30 

134 

370 

i 

do 

bro  tea 

110 

26 

222 

543 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

74 

15 

135 

Dconevale  . . 

372 

i‘3 

do 

fans 

375 

30 

223 

Biamark 

548 

6 

ch 

bro  pea 

fiOQ 

54 

136 

374 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

25 

224 

550 

6 

do 

pekoe 

600 

45 

137 

Hunugalla... 

376 

378 

9 

11 

do 

do 

bro  pek 
pekoe 

945 

1100 

52 

39 

225 

552 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

41 

139 

360 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

38 

Messrs.  Ben  ham  & 

Bremner  put  up  for  sale 

at  the 

140 

141 

142 

Penrhos 

382 

384 

386 

1 

2 

19 

f-ch 

ch 

4-<h 

dust 

bro  mix 
bro  pek 

75 

200 

1140 

17 

20 

67 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Wale-room  on  the 
undermentioned  lots  ot  tea  (3,430  lb.) 

1st  Feb.,  the 
which  sold 

143 

388 

8 

do 

pek lans 

480 

41 

n;o 

J3oz 

Descrip- 

Weight 

14?a 

389 

6 

do 

dust 

420 

28 

No.  Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

144 

Nugagalla  ... 

390 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

800 

66 

as  under  : — 

145 

146 

147 

392 

394 

3ys 

40 

4 

2 

do 

do 

do 

pekoe 
pek  sou 
oust 

20o0 

200 

180 

51 

39 

No 

Lot 

Mark. 

No. 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description,  lb. 

Weight 

c. 

148 

149 

Kaluganga 

398 

400 

5 

1 

ch 

do 

fans 
pek  dust 

400 

140 

20 

20 

1 

2 

B & F 

15 

17 

9 

16 

-ch 

do 

pekoe 
pek  sou 

4uu 

600 

43 

40 

150 

H D 

402 

5 

do 

800 

3 

Eangwella  ... 

19 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

140 

21 

151 

152 

404 

406 

2 

1 

do 

do 

co. -gou 
red  leaf 

224 

90 

34 

4 

5 

21 

22 

1 

2 

ch 

do 

fans 

dust 

.100 

280 

27 

20 

153 

Rondura  ... 

408 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1300 

59 

6 

Battalgalla  ... 

24 

4 

do 

sou 

360 

39 

154 

410 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

45 

7 

Elston 

26 

8 

do 

dust 

450 

21 

155 

Nahaveena 

412 

61 

|-ch 

bro  pek 

58 

8 

28 

16  £-Ch 

pea  sou 

800 

43 

155 

414 

15 

do 

pekoe 

750 

46 

9 

31 

6 

cn 

br  > mix 

3U0 

35 

167 

166 

Moragalla.  . 

416 

4iS 

49 

do 

do 

Pek  fcOU 
unas 

2450 

112 

42 

10 

33 

1 

do 

congou 

100 

41 

40 

159 

Queensland 

420 

8 

ch 

unas 

800 

42 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale 

at  the 

160 

F D 
MY  N 

422 

2 

<30 

pek  fans 

280 

20 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Sale-room  on 

the  1st 

Feb. 

161 

162 

163 

424 

426 

428 

10  do 
10  do 
1 £-ch 

12  do 

bro  or  pek 

pekoe 

pekoe 

1090 

1060 

48 

39 

37 

the  undermentioned 
sold  as  under  : — 
Lot  Box 

lots  of 

Tea  (27,929  lb.), 
Descrip-  Weight 

whieh 

167 

Bismark 

436 

18 

do 

pekoe  No  1 

1800 

44 

No 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

168 

W , F la 

1 

F h M,  in 

estate 

estate 

mark 

438 

18 

do 

fans 

1620 

35 

mark 

1 

10 

oh 

bro  pek 

10'  0 

68 

169 

M 

440 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

100 

65 

2 

3 

11 

do 

pekoe 

990 

41 

170 

442 

1 

do 

pekoe 

100 

50 

3 

5 

2 

do 

faris 

200 

29 

171 

444 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

180 

40 

4 

6 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

180 

37 

172 

446 

1 

J-ch 

bro  mix 

30 

6 

Abatenne 

7 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

300 

23 

173 

Wolleyfield 

448 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

45 

56 

6 

Eattanwella 

8 

2 

L-ch 

congou 

90 

36 

174 

460 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

65 

40 

7 

9 

2 

do 

du»t 

ICO 

19 

175 

Castlereagh 

452 

19 

do 

bro  or  psk 

1235 

63 

8 

Brae 

10 

9 

do 

congou 

406 

38 

176 

454 

23 

ch 

pekoe 

2300 

49 

9 

11 

3 

do 

du»t 

150 

21 

177 

456 

31 

do 

do 

2790 

46 

12 

A B 

14 

4 i-ch 

UDas 

240 

40 

178 

458 

3 

do 

13 

D 

15 

2 

ch 

dust 

300 

20 

1 

f-ch 

dust 

390 

19 

14 

16 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

180 

21 

179 

Mirisketiya 

460 

8 

ch 

bro  pek 

800 

13  id 

15 

Commillah  ... 

17 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

440 

49 

180 

462 

23 

do 

or  pek 

2300 

49  bid 

16 

18 

3 

do 

pekoe 

3U0 

41 

181 

464 

6 

do 

pekoe 

640 

42 

17 

19 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

3U0 

38 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No 

. Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description,  lb. 

c. 

18 

Managalla  .. 

20 

1 i-ch 

dust 

60 

18 

19 

21 

1 do 

red  leaf 

45 

17 

20 

H.  in  estate 

mark 

22 

2 ch 

pekoe 

180 

39 

21 

23 

4 do 

un&s 

410 

37  bid 

22 

24 

4 do 

hr 

3 i-oh 

pek  tou 

498 

30 

23 

( a i .?<■ 

25 

3 ch 

duet 

430 

18 

28 

D,  in  estate 

mark 

30 

10  ch 

pekoe 

1000 

37  bid 

27 

8 H 

32 

4 do 

8 i-ch 

bro  tea 

790 

22 

31 

vr  a 

73 

1 do 

pek  sou 

49 

32 

32 

Sapitlyagoda 

Invoice 
No.  12 

38 

20  ch 

bro  pek 

2000 

60  bid 

33 

1 r,  ( O ' 

40 

19  do 

pekoe 

1900 

47  bid 

34 

Sapitlyagoda 

Invoice 
Ho.  13 

42 

20  box 

or  pek 

400 

59  bid 

35 

44 

19  ch 

bro  pek 

1900 

60  bid 

38 

48 

11  do 

pekoe 

1100 

47 

37 

48 

12  do 

pekoe  a 

1200 

43  bid 

31 

lapitiyagoda 

Invoice 
Ho. 14 

50 

12  do 

bro  pek 

1200 

60 

39 

52 

11  do 

pekoe 

1100 

47 

40 

54 

3 do 

pek  sou 

300 

44 

41 

BT 

55 

1 i-ch 

unas 

57 

52 

45 

Wagola 

59 

6 4-ch 

bro  pek 

372 

52 

46 

60 

4 do 

pek  sou 

220 

43 

47 

XXX 

«1 

5 box 

bro  or  pek 

100 

79  bid 

48 

62 

10  i-eh 

bre  pek 

560 

73 

49 

84 

15  do 

pekoe 

690 

62 

50 

60 

17  do 

pek  sou 

714 

52 

51 

Yalta 

68 

6 do 

pekoe 

252 

51 

52 

99 

6 ch 

pek  sou 

480 

SI 

H 

71 

4 4-ch 

dust 

320 

36 

54 

O 

72 

2 ch 

bro  pek 

232 

47 

£5 

73 

4 do 

1 4-ch 

pekoe 

457 

41 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Oo.  put  up  for  Bale  at  th# 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  ou  the  1st  Feb. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea(38,o74  lb,),  whioh  sold 
a*  under . — 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No 

. Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Abbotsford  . 

..  1 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1500 

43 

2 

2 

6 

do 

pek  dust 

660 

S 

3 

3 

6 

do 

dust 

600 

24 

14 

A R 

..  4 

.7 

do 

congou 

665 

37 

5 

5 

4 

do 

fans 

480 

27 

6 

6 

4 

do 

red  leaf 

380 

28 

7 

Rangwella  . 

..  7 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

700 

54 

8 

8 

9 

do 

pekoe 

900 

40  bid 

9 

9 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1400 

38 

10 

Benveula 

..  10 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

48 

11 

11 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

40 

12 

G A Ceylon  . 

..  12 

8 

£-ch 

fans 

488 

37 

13 

13 

2 

ch 

unas 

186 

45 

14 

14 

3 

do 

sou 

256 

88 

15 

15 

6 

i-ch 

1 box 

dust 

510 

20 

16 

16 

4 

ch. 

bro  fea 

332 

36 

If 

Y 

..  17 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

336 

39 

18 

18 

6 

do 

dust 

480 

19 

Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs.  Description 

lb. 

C. 

19 

Pam  sella 

. 19 

14 

*-ch 

congou 

700 

37 

20 

20 

3 

do 

duet 

210 

20 

26 

M M 

..  26 

31 

do 

pekoe 

2790 

47 

2f 

Ovoca 

..  27 

12 

do 

pek  fana 

1380 

37 

28 

28 

17 

4-ch 

duet 

1276 

33 

29 

Cm  ; 

29 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

395 

33 

30 

Koerooloo- 

galla 

..  30 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1300 

59 

31 

31 

7 

do 

pekoe 

630 

46 

32 

32 

6 

do 

pek  *ou 

340 

40 

33 

33 

2 

do 

HOU 

180 

39 

34 

Galata 

. 34 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

100  witbd’n. 

36 

35 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

19 

36 

36 

1 

4-ch 

sou 

57 

36 

37 

D G 

..  37 

3 

oh 

fans 

318 

.38 

38 

38 

4 

do 

dust 

440 

20 

39 

39 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

231 

36 

40 

Baxawa 

..  40 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

18 

41 

Depedene 

..  41 

4 

4-ch 

bro  pek 

240 

63 

Lot 

Box 

W eight 

No.  Mark. 

No 

. Pkga. 

Description,  lb. 

-O. 

42 

42 

13  i-ch 

pekoe 

060 

47 

43 

43 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

42 

41 

44 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

150 

32 

45 

45 

1 

do 

duet 

80 

19 

46 

D H,  iu 

estate 

mark 

40 

2 4-ch 

bro  pek 

100 

62 

47 

47 

3 

do 

pekoe 

150 

4* 

48 

48 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

150 

43 

49 

49 

3 

do 

sou 

150 

38 

50 

50 

4 

do 

dust 

320 

20 

51 

51 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

60 

30 

52 

C,  in  estate 

mark 

52 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

3*9 

88 

53 

G H 

. 53 

6 

ch 

fans 

675 

25 

54 

C H G 

. 54 

40 

do 

pekoe 

8600 

47 

55 

Sirisanda 

. 55 

10  box 

or  pek 

100 

99 

56 

56 

12  4-ch 

bro  pek 

600 

66 

57 

57 

12 

do 

pekoe 

6u0 

50 

58 

58 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

43 

59 

60 

4 

do 

unas 

200 

48 

60 

61 

1 

do 

congou 

50 

84 

61 

62 

1 

do 

dust 

40 

19 

62 

Parragalla  ... 

63 

2 

ch 

bro  mix 

320 

9 bid 

63 

Diyagama  .. 

64 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

290 

40  bid 

64 

65 

3 

do 

1 i-ch 

pekoe 

338 

48 

65 

66 

1 

ch 

1 4-ch 

pek  sou 

150 

38 

66 

67 

1 

do 

mix 

50 

24 

67 

68 

1 

do 

dust 

45 

20 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Jan.  13th,  1893. 

Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  13th  Jan. : — 

Ex  “Orion” — Rualar  Kangsar,  6c  94i  It  lb  84a  6d  : 
1 95b;  It  82s  6d;  1 bag  i)2s.  Milnathort  O,  lo  92e;  lb 
86s;  1 82s  6d;  lb  84e;  1 95s. 

El  “Legislator” — Kelburue,  8c  115s  6d;  5 109a  6d;  2 
109s;  lb  103s  6d;  1c  131s;  It  lo  13ls;  2o  97s  6d. 

Ex  “Wanderer” — Milnathort,  9o  94s;  lc  lb  85s  6d; 
lo  98s. 

Ex  “Lancashire” — Meddecombra,  It  116s;  5o  115s  6d; 
4c  110s  6d;  lc  107s;  lc  lb  137s;  It  96s;  1 bag  113s. 

Ex  “Oaufa” — Blackwood,  lo  115s;  lc  lb  110s;  It  104s; 
lb  121s. 


CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Jan.  13th,  1893. 

Ex  “Orion” — Anniewatte,  15  bags  112s;  10  country 
damaged  97s;  1 71s;  1 66s. 

Ex  “Rewa” — Yatiawatte,  60  bags  107s;  16  Ills. 

Ex  “Jumna” — Mahaberia  (OBEO),  14  bags  113s  6d;  S 
108s;  3 65s. 


CEYLON  CARDAMOM  SALES 
IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent) 

Mincing  Lane,  Jan.  13th,  1893. 
Ex  “Clan  Stuart” — Nugagalla,  6 Is  3d. 

Ex  “Orion” — Kuru.  7 Is  5d;  2 Is  Id;  1 Is  6d. 

Ex  “Glenartney” — Tyreils,  2 3s;  2 la  9d. 

Ex  “Capella" — Gallantenne,  1 4s  3d;  3 2s  2d;  1 Is 
lid;  3 2s  3d;  1 Is  7c;  1 la  6d;.  Gonawella,  1 2a  5d;  1 
Is 84;  3 Is  6d;  1 la  2d. 

Ex  “Maharatta”— Delpotonoya,  1 3s  4d;  3 2s  7d; 
la  11s;  1 la  5d. 


CBITiON  OBSERVER  " PRB6S,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND 


CARDAMOM  SALES. 


Colombo,  Fubbuary  20,  1893.  { P*ICE  : — 12§  cents  each  ; 3 copies 

L 30  cents  ; 6 copies  £ rupee. 
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COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  tor  sale  at  ths  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  1st  Feb.  the  under- 


mentioned  lots 

of 

tea  (72,881  lb. 4, 

which 

sold  t S 

under: — 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

1 Kabakettia.. 

?22 

1 eh 

dint 

80 

21 

2 

323 

5 do 

sou 

425 

?8 

3 

325 

7 £-ch 

pek  sou 

350 

43 

4 Ottery  and 

Stamford 

Hill 

327 

32  do 

bro  pek 

1760 

60  bid 

5 

329 

31  ch 

t eko- 

2790 

50 

6 Callander  ... 

3 1 

20  1 -eh 

bro  or  pek  1120 

65  bid 

7 

333 

24  do 

or  pek 

1344 

54  bid 

8 

335 

25  do 

pekoe 

140O 

49  bid 

9 

337 

27  do 

pek  sou 

1512 

43  bid 

10  Parrazaila  ... 

339 

20  ch 

pek  oe 

1800 

46 

11  Cruden 

311 

71  do 

flowery 

or 

pekoe 

7100 

58  bid 

12 

343 

69  do 

flowery  pek  6900 

49  biri 

13 

345 

9 do 

flowery  pek 

sou 

900 

42 

14 

347 

9 do 

Foil 

900 

06 

15  Powhill 

349 

14  do 

bro  pek 

1568 

withd’n 

16  Verelapatna 

10 

25  |-eh 

bro  pek 

150ii 

64 

20  & B 

18 

18  ch 

pek  sou 

1620 

42 

21  Hadoolttnue 

10 

2.3  do 

bro  pek 

2415 

58 

22 

22 

12  do 

pel  oe 

1200 

45 

23 

24 

12  do 

pek  sou 

1200 

41 

26  S 0 

30 

5 do 

dust 

890 

24 

27  Ayr 

32 

28  -5-cli 

bro  pek 

1400 

61 

28 

34 

35  do 

p*-koe 

1575 

46 

29 

36 

32  do 

pek  sou 

12-0 

41 

30 

38 

5 do 

dust 

3(0 

32 

31 

39 

1 do 

pek  dust 

72 

28 

32 

40 

2 do 

bro  mix 

100 

32 

33  PH  K,  in 

eftate 

mark 

41 

2 do 

bro  pek 

100 

64 

34 

42 

2 do 

p.boe 

90 

44 

35 

44 

5 do 

pe  sou 

200 

42 

36  Dickapiliya  ... 

44 

17  ch 

bro  pek 

1870 

62 

37 

46 

20  do 

pekoe 

2000 

50 

38 

48 

22  do 

pek  ecu 

2200 

43 

39 

50 

1 do 

sou 

87 

38 

40 

51 

2 do 

fans 

27S 

31 

41  Glasgow 

52 

25  do 

bro  pek 

2000 

75 

42 

54 

21  do 

pekoe 

2100 

60 

43  Templestowe 

56 

il  do 

or  pek 

2700 

59  bid 

44 

58 

16  do 

pekoe 

1440 

46  bid 

45 

60 

20  do 

pek  sou 

1800 

43  bit 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  1st  Feb. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (348,420  lb.),  which 


sold  as  under  : — 


Lot 

No.  Mark. 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description 

Weight 
. lb. 

C. 

1 

E 

554 

2 

ch 

red  leaf 

150 

31 

a 

M A F 

556 

12 

do 

bro  pek. 

1 76 

60 

3 

558 

32 

do 

pek  e 

2912 

46 

4 

Kakiriskande 

660 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

200 

62 

S 

562 

5 

£-ch 

pekoe 

250 

46 

8 

664 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

550 

40 

7 

566 

2 

do 

oongou 

78 

34 

8 

668 

1 

do 

oust 

75 

23 

9 

E H T 

570 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

660 

55 

10 

572 

18 

do 

pekoe 

990 

40 

11 

G M R A ... 

574 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

600 

46  bid 

12 

576 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

540 

37 

13 

Harangalla  ... 

578 

30 

do 

bro  pek 

3300 

60  bid 

14 

580 

14 

do 

peroe 

1330 

48 

15 

Lang  dale 

532 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

2300 

62 

16 

564 

2) 

do- 

pekoe 

1800 

49 

17 

586 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1170 

42 

18 

588 

2 

do 

dust 

260 

21 

19 

Havilland  ... 

590 

89 

i-  h 

bro  pek 

4895 

58  bid 

20 

592 

87 

do 

pekoe 

4350 

45  bid 

21 

594 

64 

do 

pek  sou 

2880 

41 

22 

596 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

50 

25 

S3 

598 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

19 

Lot 

No.  Mark. 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Weight 

Description,  lb.  c. 

24 

Dunbar 

,.  eoo 

19 

ch 

bro  pek 

1900 

63 

25 

Chicago 

602 

32 

do 

pekoe 

2880 

49 

26 

. 604 

26 

§-ch 

tiro  pek 

1040 

58 

27 

Palmerston  . 

606 

49 

do 

pekoe 

2205 

42 

23 

. 608 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

430 

69 

29 

610 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

1200 

51 

30 

612 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

855 

45 

31 

614 

7 

a-ch 

dust 

560 

25 

32 

Eeaculla 

. 616 

10 

do 

bro  pi  k 

5(  0 

63 

33 

618 

17 

do 

pekoe 

850 

47 

34 

WAT 

620 

1 

do 

81  u 

50 

38 

35 

..  622 

15 

ch 

or  pek 

1575 

58 

36 

624 

25 

do 

pekoe 

25C  0 

43 

37 

626 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

40 

38 

CRD 

..  623 

6 

5-ch 

dust 

.360 

21 

39 

630 

2 

do 

ret  leaf 

200 

29 

40 

Theberton  .. 

. 6 2 

9 

do 

pek  fans 

450 

30 

41 

634 

6 

do 

pek  dust 

300 

18 

42 

636 

10 

do 

red  leaf 

500 

3) 

4-3 

638 

4 

do 

cengou 

2 0 

3* 

44 

P D M 

. 641 

2 

ch 

pek  Sou 

190 

48 

45 

6 12 

1 

do 

congou 

95 

42 

4fi 

641 

1 

§-ch 

dust 

66 

20 

77 

Rambodde  .. 

. 646 

7 

do 

sou 

.350 

41 

48 

618 

2 

do 

dust 

150 

23 

49 

650 

l 

do 

bio  pek  dust  63 

46 

50 

Middleton 

. 652 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

1440 

67 

51 

6-34 

10 

ch 

pekoe 

2000 

52 

52 

Oolooa  watte 

654 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

600 

68 

53 

6'8 

8 

do 

pekoe 

760 

46 

58 

Pati  Raj  ih  ... 

. 663 

25 

£-ch 

2 

do 

pek  oe 

1450 

44 

09 

670 

1 

5-ch 

con  coil 

50 

36 

69 

672 

1 

do 

dust 

92 

21 

61 

Bismark 

674 

9 

ch 

bro  pek 

900 

48 

62 

676 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

42 

63 

678 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

40 

65 

Eilekande  ... 

680 

1 

do 

du>t 

no 

20 

61 

682 

4 

do 

pew  siu 

320 

42 

66 

6-4 

8 

do 

congou 

640 

42 

67 

686 

6 

do 

red  leaf 

480 

31 

68 

Midlothian  ... 

688 

45  i 

2-ch 

bro  pek 

2475 

59  bid 

69 

A P K 

690 

1 

ch 

dust 

140 

26 

70 

C,  in  estate 

mark 

692 

1 

do 

bro  *ea 

100 

29 

71 

Doomba 

694 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

350 

21 

73 

Dromoiand  ... 

693 

2 

i-ch 

bro  tea 

160 

20 

74 

700 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

158 

20 

75 

Kirimettia  ... 

702 

4 

ch 

dust 

598 

fO 

76 

704 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

101 

38 

77 

L,  in  estate 

mark 

706 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

100 

31 

78 

N W D 

708 

1 

ch 

dust 

158 

26 

79 

s s s 

710 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

ii4 

16 

80 

712 

1 

do 

cong<  u 

120 

40 

81 

Torwood 

714 

1 

do 

pekee 

10U 

45 

82 

716 

1 box 

fans 

14 

23 

83 

718 

5 

ch 

i i 

\ ch 

dust 

500 

20 

84 

Yataderia  ... 

720 

21 

ch 

bro  cr  pek 

2530 

58 

85 

722 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

2860 

46 

86 

721 

58 

do 

pekoe 

6020 

39 

87 

726 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1615 

36 

88 

Udatage 

728 

72  | 

:-ch 

bro  pek 

4680 

60 

89 

730 

51 

do 

pekoe 

3 60 

47 

80 

Mouea  Elia  .. 

732 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

270 

41  bid 

91 

731 

26 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

55  bid 

93 

T-  6 

26 

do 

or  pek 

1430 

67 

93 

738 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

1235 

68 

94 

K 

710 

1 

ch 

dust 

140 

18 

95 

742 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

31 

96 

Monrovia  ... 

714 

8 i 

-eh 

bro  pek 

400 

62 

97 

746 

9 

do 

pekoe 

900 

42 

98 

718 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

40 

99 

750 

1 

do 

una9 

100 

39 

900 

752 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

100 

36 

101 

754 

3 

do 

fans 

300 

36 

102 

156 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

25 

103 

758 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

135 

19 

104 

Ugieside 

760 

2 

do 

hro  tea 

200 

38 

105 

762 

3 

do 

dust 

315 

1 

103 

764 

l 

do 

' bro  mix 

95 

30 

112 

Silvervalley 

776 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

92 

66 

113 

778 

3 

do 

pekoe 

1.35 

48 

114 

780 

3 

do 

pke  sou 

138 

39 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No. 

Mark. 

No. 

Bkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

115 

782 

• 1 

J-ch 

sou 

46 

35 

116 

784 

1 

do 

congou 

4 6 

35 

117 

786 

1 

do 

dust 

45 

19 

121 

Theydcn  Bols 

794 

8 

do 

1 ro  or  pek  800 

69 

122 

796 

3 

do 

pi  koe 

270 

44 

123 

T B 

7S8 

2 

do 

sou 

170 

36 

124 

800 

1 

J-ch 

i.  dust 

75 

20 

125 

D,  in  estate 

mark 

802 

1 

ch 

bro  pek 

107 

46 

126 

L,  in  estate 

mark 

804 

1 

J-ch 

pekee 

37 

45 

127 

806 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

74 

41 

128 

808 

1 

do 

dust 

49 

19 

133 

Ukuwella  ... 

818 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

1050 

64 

134 

8.0 

10 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

52 

135 

8.-2 

10 

do 

sou 

855 

41 

136 

Lyegrove  . . 

824 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

1800 

66 

137 

A 

826 

3 

do 

red  liaf 

300 

20 

138 

828 

1 

bo* 

do 

dust  16 

22 

139 

BDWP  .. 

830 

4 

ich 

dust 

348 

22 

140 

832 

8 

ch 

red  leaf 

270 

32 

141 

B D W G ... 

834 

5 

J-ch 

dust 

400 

33 

142 

BDWA  ... 

836 

3 

ch 

uuas 

321 

4C 

143 

838 

7 

do 

bro  mix 

733 

36 

144 

840 

2 

do 

1 

J-ch 

dust 

336 

32 

145 

Bulatdola  ... 

842 

2 

ch 

1 

J-ch 

bro  pek 

287 

50 

146 

844 

6 

ch 

147 

1 

J-ch 

pekoe 

690 

41 

846 

6 

ch 

1 

J-ch 

pek  sou 

630 

40 

148 

848 

3 

ch 

1 

J-ch 

bro  mix 

338 

22 

149 

850 

2 

do 

dust 

184 

21 

Messrs.  Benham  & Bremneb  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  ot  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  8th  Feb.  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (2,120,1b.),  which  sold 
as  under : — 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No.  Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description,  lb. 

c. 

1 Panuapitiya... 

, 20 

7 J-ch 

bro  pek 

350 

56 

2 

22 

11  do 

pekoe 

550 

42 

3 

24 

1 do 

pek  dust 

50 

20 

4 Hornsby 

25 

3 ch 

sou 

270 

41 

5 

27 

2 do 

duEt 

300 

27 

6 Elston  ... 

. 29 

8 J-ch 

pen  sou 

400 

44 

7 

31 

2 ch 

bro  mix 

too 

38 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  ol  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  8th  Feb.  the 
undermentioned  lots  lots  of  tea  (14  6171b.),  which  sold 


ms 

undtr 

Lo 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No 

. Mark 

No 

. Pkgs, 

tion. 

lb. 

C. 

1 

G,  Ceylon  ... 

, 1 

8 

J-ch 

bro  pek 

4C0 

54 

2 

3 

12 

do 

pekoe 

6u0 

43 

3 

Bogabagoda- 

watte 

5 

5 

do 

Iro  pek 

880 

67 

4 

6 

16 

do 

pekee 

810 

44 

£ 

8 

6 

do 

ccngou 

310 

37 

6 

Dehiowita  ... 

. 9 

2 

ch 

bro  pek 

210 

26 

7 

10 

1 

CO 

dust 

160 

22 

8 

L,  in  estate 

mark 

, 11 

3 

do 

fans 

270 

36 

9 

12 

3 

do 

sou 

240 

38 

10 

12 

2 

do 

dust 

260 

20 

11 

K A 

. 14 

1 

J-ch 

bro  pek 

58 

34 

12 

G K Y D 

. 15 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

650 

56 

13 

17 

10 

do 

pekoe 

610 

44 

14 

19 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

42 

15 

21 

3 

do 

pek  fans 

180 

16 

Ossington  ... 

22 

1 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

110 

32 

17 

2 3 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

330 

60 

18 

24 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

54 

19 

26 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

41 

20 

28 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

220 

37 

31 

39 

i 

do 

dust 

134 

18 

23 

KC 

30 

6 

do 

pekoe 

600 

37  bid 

24 

32 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

37  bid 

26 

Vogan 

34 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1600 

64 

26 

36 

32 

do 

pekoe 

1160 

49 

28 

38 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1425 

45 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  8th  Feb.!  the  un- 
dermentioned lots  of  tea  (71,539  lb.),  which  sol  1 as 
under: — 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark 

No.  Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

6 

H Y 

. 67 

1 00 

bro  mix 

120 

34 

7 

68 

1 do 

dust 

lt'O 

23 

8 

O 

. 69 

1 J-ch 

duet 

83 

22 

9 

70 

4 ch 

sou 

3r« 

40 

10 

71 

10  do 

bro  tea 

1050 

42 

11 

12 

Ardlaw  »nd 

73 

6 do 

pek  sou 

510 

47 

Wisbford  .. 

. 75 

24  J-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1488 

72 

13 

77 

22  do 

or  pek 

1144 

70 

14 

79 

20  ch 

pekoe 

1800 

49 

15 

Mocha 

. 81 

26  do 

bro  pik 

2860 

69  b l 

16 

83 

27  do 

pekoe 

2700 

17 

85 

13  do 

pek  sou 

1235 

49 

18 

Glentilt 

87 

33  do 

bro  pek 

3630 

6i  bid 

19 

89 

21  do 

pekoe  No.  2 .'2100 

48 

20 

Haudroo 

101 

25  J-ch 

pekoe 

1250 

49 

21 

103 

19  do 

pek  60U 

950 

41 

22 

105 

1 do 

dust 

70 

20 

23 

Kirkcswsld  .. 

106 

29  ch 

pek  sou 

2622 

48 

24 

1(8 

26  do 

pek  sou 

2357 

48 

25 

Eila 

110 

20  do 

bro  pek 

2000 

63 

26 

112 

28  do 

pekoe 

2520 

46  bid 

27 

28  Ottery  & Siam 

114 

13  do 

pek  sou 

1170 

44  bid 

ford  Hilt  .. 

116 

27  J-ch 

bro  pek 

1485 

61 

29 

118 

24  ch 

pekoe 

2140 

45  bid 

80 

120 

1 do 

dust 

150 

21 

31 

Talagalla 

121 

40  do 

bro  pek 

4000 

61 

32 

123 

14  do 

or  pek 

1260 

49 

33 

125 

17  do 

pekoe 

1615 

45 

3t 

127 

2 do 

peksou 

240 

39 

35 

128 

3 do 

dust 

480 

23 

36 

W K 

129 

2 J-ch 

red  leaf 

83 

17 

37 

Agra  Ourt.h... 

130 

31  do 

bro  or;4 pek 

1860 

92 

38 

132 

36  do 

bro  pek 

216) 

65 

39 

134 

38  do 

pekoe 

2090 

53 

40 

136 

21  do 

pekoe  M 

1155 

49 

41 

A O 

138 

3 do 

pek  fans 

135 

41 

42 

139 

2 do 

do 

176 

34 

43 

44 

D,  N Din 
estate 

140 

2 do 

pek  dust 

203 

25 

mark 

141 

14  ch 

bro  pek 

1540 

33 

45 

Ailiugtun  ... 

142 

7 do 

congou 

630 

28 

46 

Troup 

144 

3 do 

bro  tea 

390 

24 

47 

Callander  ... 

145 

20  do 

bro  or  pek 

1120 

65 

48 

Bolligalla  ... 

147 

18  J-cli 

bro  pek 

9S0 

62 

49 

149 

13  ch 

pekoe 

11 7» 

50 

50 

151 

12  do 

pek  sou 

mo 

43 

51 

153 

1 J-ch 

dust 

90 

20 

62 

N 

154 

6 ch 

bro  mix 

600 

69  bid 

53 

Medumpiiya 

156 

13  J-ch 

bro  or  pek 

780 

69  bid 

54 

153 

9 ch 

pekoe 

900 

48 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  ot  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  8th  Feb. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (58,932  lb,),  whioh  sold 


as  under.— 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No 

. Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

l 

C A,  in  estate 

mark 

1 

42 

J-ch 

sou 

2310 

42 

2 

2 

9 

do 

UDSS 

485 

42 

3 

3 

12 

do 

bro  mix 

672 

40 

4 

4 

4 

do 

red  leaf 

224 

86 

5 

6 

6 

do 

pek  dust 

522 

25 

6 

H S, in  estate 

mark 

6 

26 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

2600 

58 

7 

7 

15 

do 

pekee 

1350 

44 

8 

Abbotsford  ... 

8 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

2730 

58  bid 

9 

9 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

SO 

10 

10 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1500 

44 

11 

Mousakande... 

11 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1344 

63 

12 

12 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1575 

60 

13 

13 

11 

do 

1 ek  sou 

1100 

45 

It 

14 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

25 

15 

15 

2 

do 

cougou 

100 

38 

16 

Folgahakande 

16 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

2 «00 

58 

17 

17 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1235 

49 

re 

18 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

810 

44 

19 

19 

5 

do 

pek  sou  No, 

, 2 450 

40 

20 

1 

do 

bio  or  tedust  150 

31 

21 

Mcusagalla ... 

21 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1870 

55 

22 

22 

7 

do 

pekoe 

700 

43 

23 

S3 

6 

do 

1 

J-ch 

pek  tou 

718 

41 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 
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Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No 

. Mark 

No.  Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c 

24 

W 

24 

1 

|-ch 

60U 

63 

37 

2& 

25 

1 

do 

1 i-ch 

red  leaf 

138 

22 

26 

56 

1 

ch 

dust 

114 

18 

27 

Woodthorpe 

27 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

315 

62 

28 

28 

2 

do 

pekoe 

170 

46 

29 

22 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

75 

41  bid 

30 

30 

1 

do 

oust 

66 

20 

31 

Roseneatb  ... 

31 

28  4-ch 

bro  pek 

1820 

56 

32 

32 

13 

ch 

pekoe 

1300 

45 

33 

33 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

19.  0 

40 

34 

34 

1 

do 

pek  son 

84 

36 

25 

35 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

182 

22 

36 

36 

1 i-ch 

red  leaf 

62 

24 

87 

D S 

37 

6 

ch 

pekoe 

540 

42 

38 

38 

5 j-ch 

pek  fans 

550 

37 

39 

39 

3 

Ch 

bro  mix 

320 

26 

40 

40 

1 4-ch 

dust 

65 

18 

41 

W 

41 

4 

do 

pekoe 

500 

40  bid 

42 

Yabalakelle... 

42 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

90 

30 

43 

43 

1 

do 

duet 

150 

17 

44 

Farragalla  ... 

44 

4 

do 

bro  or' pek 

400 

56 

45 

45 

4 

do 

pekoe 

360 

41 

46 

Ingeriya  ... 

46 

6 

£-ch 

bru  pek 

330 

65 

47 

47 

n 

do 

pekce 

550 

48 

48 

48 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

672 

44 

49 

49 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

160 

37 

50 

50 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

61 

59 

-51 

51 

1 

do 

pek  duet 

63 

25 

52 

T,  in  estate 

mark 

52 

11 

ch 

pek  sou 

990 

41  bid 

53 

53 

6 

do 

unas 

570 

40  bid 

54 

Arelena 

54 

41 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

2050 

68 

55 

55 

65 

do 

pekoe 

2750 

52 

4>5 

66 

26 

do 

pek  sou 

13C0 

48 

57 

57 

1 

do 

dust 

50 

23 

58 

H J S 

58 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

300 

62 

59 

59 

5 

do 

pekoe 

260 

50 

60 

60 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

750 

42 

61 

61 

4 

do 

duet 

200 

29 

62 

Moral;  ilia  .. 

63 

18  i-ch 

bro  pek 

990 

60 

63 

Hegalla  ... 

64 

29 

do 

do 

1450 

61 

64 

65 

23 

do 

pekce 

1150 

48 

65 

66 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

650 

44 

66 

87 

2 

do 

dust 

l=-0 

20 

67 

Hatdowa 

68 

4 

ch 

bro  pek 

460 

60 

68 

69 

4 

do 

pekoe 

400 

47 

69 

70 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

1109 

43 

70 

71 

7 

do 

unae 

770 

43 

71 

C H G 

72 

24  i-cli 

bio  pek 

1314 

59 

72 

73 

15 

ch 

pekoe 

1500 

45 

73 

Sirisanda 

74 

10 

|-ch 

bro  pek 

500 

71 

74 

55 

8 

do 

pekoe 

4(0 

49 

76 

76 

8 

do 

pek  eou 

400 

45 

76 

77 

2 

do 

unae 

100 

44 

17 

78 

1 

do 

dust 

73 

20 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  Eale  at  the 
•Chamber  of  Commeroe  Sale-room  on  the  8th 
Feb.,  the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  fl31. 724  lb), 
which  sold  as  under  : — 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No. 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion 

lb. 

c. 

l 

G 

852 

2 

ch 

dust 

310 

56 

2 

854 

1 j 

|-ch 

bio  mix 

50 

26 

3 

P L E 

856 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

330 

63 

4 

858 

2 

i-ch 

pekoe 

250 

46 

5 

860 

4 

ch 

pek  sou 

360 

40 

6 

862 

2 

do 

congou 

200 

37 

7 

f«l 

1 

do 

red  hat 

8u 

57 

8 

Galkadua 

8t6 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

68 

9 

868 

10 

do 

pekoe 

950 

46 

10 

870 

10 

do 

pek  eou 

10(0 

41 

11 

Gonawella  ... 

872 

10 

4-ch 

bro  pek 

600 

67 

12 

874 

7 

do 

pekoe 

315 

50 

13 

676 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

315 

41 

14  Jambugabahena  878 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

50 

54 

16 

880 

3 

do 

pekce 

150 

43 

16 

682 

1 

do 

pek  ecu 

60 

38 

17 

684 

a 

do 

IK 

ICO 

37 

18 

Koigahalicna 

866 

2 

ch 

bro  pek 

250 

63 

19 

888 

2 

do 

pekce 

225 

40 

50 

890 

4 

do 

pek  ecu 

440 

38 

21 

692 

2 

do 

eou 

200 

33 

32 

894 

2 

do 

1 i-.h 

bro  tea 

290 

31 

*3 

896 

2 

do 

duet 

no 

21 

24 

898 

1 

ch 

unas 

100 

36 

Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs,  Description.  Weight 


No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

25 

Kanangama 

900 

10 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

1100 

64 

20 

2 

8 

do 

or  pek 

800 

51 

27 

4 

29 

do 

pekoe 

2900 

43 

28 

6 

5 

do 

pek  eou 

600 

40 

23 

Gordon 

8 

9 

|-ch 

bro  pek 

550 

57 

30 

10 

23 

do 

pekoe 

1185 

45 

31 

12 

3 

do 

sou 

133 

35 

32 

14 

2 

do 

dust 

146 

20 

33 

16 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

90 

24 

34 

St.  Helier’s  ... 

18 

33 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1925 

69 

35 

20 

20 

ch 

pekoe 

2000 

53 

86 

22 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1425 

45 

37 

Wendela  ... 

24 

6 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

360 

51 

38 

26 

7 

ch 

1 

i-ch 

pekoe 

710 

46 

39 

28 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

38 

40 

30 

2 

ch 

sou 

200 

36 

41 

Nabavee&a  ... 

32 

43 

|-ch 

pekoe 

2160 

48 

42 

34 

4 

do 

dust 

320 

21 

43 

36 

1 

do 

congou 

40 

37 

44 

Penrhos 

38 

1 

|-ch 

CODgOU 

65 

35 

45 

40 

3 

do 

SOU 

135 

42 

46 

42 

3 

do 

fans 

195 

35 

47 

44 

5 

do 

duet 

350 

28 

48 

Wattawella  . . 

46 

1 

ch 

bro  mix 

90 

24 

49 

Hayes 

48 

46 

£-ch 

pek  SOU 

2300 

42 

50 

50 

42 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

55 

51 

52 

90 

do 

bro  pek 

4500 

63 

52 

Lankapura  ... 

54 

3 

ch 

pek  dust 

300 

25 

53 

56 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

45 

54 

58 

60 

do 

pekoe 

6600 

52 

55 

60 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

2090 

66 

56 

Aberdeen,  in 

estate  mark 

62 

20 

i-ch 

pek  eou 

1000 

45 

57 

64 

30 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

52 

58 

66 

50 

do 

bro  pek 

2500 

59 

59 

Augcsta  .. 

68 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1470 

62 

60 

70 

9 

do 

pekce 

765 

47 

61 

72 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

42 

62 

74 

1 

do 

soil 

71 

37 

63 

76 

1 

do 

dust 

100 

25 

61 

G E C,  in  estate 

mark 

78 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1365 

62 

65 

80 

8 

do 

pekoe 

680 

47 

66 

82 

4 

do 

pek  eou 

300 

42 

67 

81 

1 

do 

dust 

139 

20 

68 

KB 

86 

1 

do 

sou 

95 

37 

69 

88 

1 

do 

bio  tea 

110 

28 

70 

90 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

£0 

71 

R,  in  estate  mark  92 

3 

do 

sou 

255 

33 

72 

91 

2 

do 

dust 

320 

19 

73 

Dunkeld  . . 

96 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

2420 

67 

54 

98 

40 

i-ch 

or  pek 

2000 

62 

75 

100 

28 

ch 

pekoe 

2320 

53 

76 

Alnoor  , . 

102 

28 

j-ch 

bro  pek 

1400 

69 

77 

104 

22 

do 

pskoe 

1100 

46 

78 

106 

18 

do 

pek  eou 

too 

41 

79 

A 

108 

8 

do 

bro  tea 

400 

34 

80 

110 

1 

do 

pekoe 

60 

60 

81 

Bagdad 

112 

6 

|-ch 

duet 

450 

25 

82 

114 

12 

ch 

pek  eou 

960 

44 

83 

116 

12 

i-ch 

pekce 

600 

51 

84 

118 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

61 

85 

Kirindi 

120 

14 

ch 

pro  pek 

1470 

62 

86 

122 

9 

do 

pekoe 

765 

47 

8 1 

124 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

3.0 

42 

88 

126 

1 

i-ch 

sou 

37 

35 

81 

128 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

25 

90 

Becherton  ... 

130 

8 

ch 

bro  pek 

800 

61 

91 

132 

10 

do 

pekoe 

800 

46 

9 1 

134 

7 

do 

pek  eou 

525 

42 

93 

136 

2 

do 

bru  pek  sou 

160 

37 

91 

Killin  .. 

138 

20 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

1000 

60 

95 

140 

15 

do 

pekoe 

750 

51 

96 

142 

15 

do 

ptk  sou 

760 

43 

97 

141 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

70 

19 

98 

146 

3 

do 

81  u 

150 

25 

99 

St.  Leonard’s 

148 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

990 

57 

no 

160 

18 

do 

1 ekoe 

900 

43 

10  L 

150 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

19 

102 

Anningkande 

151 

19 

ch 

bro  pek 

209U 

58 

103 

166 

16 

do 

pekce 

1600 

49 

104 

168 

20 

do 

pek  son 

1800 

42 

105 

160 

6 

do 

congou 

600 

38 

106 

162 

2 

|-ch 

dust 

150 

28 

107 

Atherfield  ... 

164 

4 

do 

dost 

320 

21 

108 

166 

4 

do 

eou 

200 

38 

109 

GTW 

168 

2 

do 

dust 

180 

20 

110 

170 

1 

do 

bio  mix 

60 

48 

111 

Manickwatte 

172 

17 

ch 

unaa 

1700 

52 

112 

174 

2 

do 

congou 

200 

38 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

Eo. 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

c. 

?13 

175 

9 

§-ch 

dust 

300 

20 

*14 

178 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

90 

27 

1|5 

TCO 

181 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

220 

.35 

*16 

152 

6 

do 

dust 

810 

24 

ll7 

Clyde 

184 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

800 

63 

*18 

186 

6 

do 

peksou 

570 

43 

*19 

A P K 

183 

3 

do 

dust 

420 

24 

3 20 

Lnnugalla ... 

190 

1 

|-ch 

red  leaf 

60 

27 

iat 

Doomo 

192 

7 

ch 

bro  pek 

805 

62 

122 

194 

4 

do 

pekoe 

418 

49 

1.30 

Munamal  ... 

210 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

88 

64 

131 

212 

1 

do 

pekoe 

80 

44 

132 

214 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

160 

40 

133 

216 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

80 

35 

1.31 

A 

2'8 

1 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

60 

60 

144 

Glanrhos  ... 

238 

7 

cli 

bro  pek 

735 

60 

143 

210 

12 

do 

or  pek 

10S0 

47 

116 

242 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

1212 

43 

152 

Luccombe  . . 

254 

5 

4-ch 

pek  fans 

403 

29 

153 

2=6 

22 

ch 

pek  siu 

2200 

45 

154 

258 

40 

do 

pekoe 

4^01 

53  bid 

155 

260 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1700 

65 

155 

Pol  tagama 

262 

52 

§-oh 

bro  pek 

3120 

60 

157 

261 

52 

do 

pekoe 

2600 

43 

158 

265 

33 

do 

Pek  SOU 

1600 

44 

Lot 

No.  Mark 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs.  Description 

Weight 
lb.  c 

45 

Verlapatna  . 

. 230 

22  J-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1330 

67 

233 

46  do 

bro  pek 

2760 

55 

47 

234 

2 > do 

rekoe 

1450 

47 

48 

Yapama 

216 

7 do 

dust 

525 

29 

49 

. 233 

16  ch 

bro  pek 

1760 

Cl  tifl 

50 

240 

10  do 

pekoe 

1100 

52 

51 

212 

8 do 

pek  sou 

880 

46 

£2 

* 

244 

3 do 

dust 

240 

30 

53 

G T 

. 245 

10  do 

so  a 

1000 

48 

54 

Katahoola  . 

247 

7 do 

du«t 

19 

55 

. 249 

4 do 

80U 

550 

39 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Jau.  20tb,  1893. 

Marks  an  1 price*  of  OEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  20th  Jan.:  — 

Ex  “Oanfa" — BWT,  2 bag*  90s.  SD,  1 88s. 


Messrs.  Benham  & Bremner  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  15th  Feb.  the 


under  mentioned 
as  under : — 

lots 

of  tea 

(3,973  lb.) 

, which 

8 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

C. 

1 MC 

14 

11  ch 

bro  tea 

1100 

27 

2 

16 

6 )-ch 

dust 

450 

21 

5 Elston 

19 

34  do 

pek  sou 

1700 

43 

6 

21 

3 ch 

bro  mix 

300 

33 

7 

23 

2 do 

dust 

260 

19 

Mincing  Lane,  Jan.  27th,  1893. 

Mirks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  ia 
MiU'  iDg  Lane  up  to  27th  Jan. : — 

Ex  “PingSuey” — Coslaiida,  lc  115-;  3 113  ; 3 108s; 
1 126s  lb  105s;  It  9S-;  1 bag  108s.  Arnhall,  lb  113i; 
lc  110s;  1 107s;  lb  115s. 

Ex  “Kaiser-i-Hind” — Wiharaealla  F,  lc  120=;  3c  lb 
1163  6';  3c  Ills;  lb  103»;  It  129s.  (WHYF),  It  10ls; 
1 bag  II  0s. 

Ex  ‘‘Gnlconda” — Wiharagalls,  lc  lbllfi3;  6cl'7s6d; 
7c  Ills;  lb  Ills;  lc  J 07  ; lc  lb  129*,  2c  102s;  2 
bags  110s. 


Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  15th  Feb.  the  under- 
mentioned lota  of  lea  (75,853’ lb.),  which  sold  as 
under : — 


lot  Box  Weight 


mo. 

. Mark. 

No.  Pkgs. 

Description,  lb. 

C, 

i 

Nagur  Estate 
P H J 

160 

2 

ch 

bro  pek 

200 

44 

2 

161 

3 

do 

pekoe 

270 

39 

3 

162 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

95 

31 

4 

163 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

95 

31 

5 

164 

1 

do 

unas 

85 

33 

6 

Otterv  and 
Stamtird 
Hill 

165 

33  i-eh 

bro  pek 

1930 

68 

7 

167 

22 

ch 

pekoe 

1980 

50 

8 

169 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

27 

9 

Great  Valley 

170 

34 

do 

bro  pek 

31C0 

62  bid 

10 

172 

57 

do 

pekoe 

5700 

47 

11 

174 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1615 

44 

12 

176 

4 i-eh 

dust 

320 

25 

13 

Mocha 

177 

20 

ch 

bro  pek 

2200 

G3  bid 

14 

179 

•21 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

64  bid 

15 

181 

16 

do 

peksou 

1520 

51 

18 

183 

4 

do 

dust 

520 

27 

17 

Bowhill 

181 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1400 

40 

18 

186 

l 

do 

sou 

100 

?4 

19 

K II 

187 

1 

do 

congou 

80 

37 

-30 

188 

2 

do 

unas 

220 

43 

21 

Madooltenne 

189 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1575 

59 

23 

191 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

42 

23 

183 

2 

do 

dust 

280 

23 

24 

Anchor,  in 
estate 
mark  ... 

194 

31 

do 

bro  pek 

3110 

68 

25 

196 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1900 

56 

26 

193 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

50 

35 

A B 

213 

1 

do 

face 

53 

20 

36 

N 

214 

6 

ch 

bro  mix 

600 

42 

37 

Templeslowe 

216 

33 

ch 

or  pek 

3300 

61 

38 

218 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1620 

40 

39 

220 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1620 

46 

49 

222 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

180 

38 

41 

223 

3 

do 

dust 

420 

23 

42 

Maddagedera 

224 

25 

do 

bro  pek 

2750 

60 

43 

226 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1615 

47 

44 

228 

19 

do 

pek  si  n 

1710 

43 

CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


( From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Jan.  20th,  1893. 

Ex  Algeria” — Ooodugalla,  37  bags  112s  6 1;  15 
100=;  6 76s. 

Ex  ‘"Orizaba” — Suauyside,  4 bags  95  j;  2 57s  61;. 
5 58s. 

Ex  “Kaiser-i-Hind” — W.irriapol'a,  73  bags  115s  61 
99  llGs;  6 105s  6d;  11  105=;  11  53s  6 I. 


Mincing  Lane,  Jan.  27th,  1893. 

Ex  “Port  Albert" — Palli,  mark  1,  40  115=;  33  11 7s 
2,2  61s;  Broker  2 9ls. 

Ex  “Lancashire” — Hylton,  26  120s  61;  mark  Hylton 
Broken?,  85s. 

Ex  “Kintuck” — Glenalpin  B,  4 80s. 


CEYLON  CARDAMOM  SALES 
IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent ) 

Mincing  Lake,  Jan.  20th,  1893. 

Ex  “Kaiser-i-Hind” — Wariagalla,  3o  2s  3d;  2 Is  8dt 
1 Is  2d;  2 Is  3d;  2 2s  3d.  „ 

Ex  “Assaye” — Galaha,  13s  6 ';  1 2s  lOd;  1 2s  Id;  ..  - 
Is  9d  1 Is  5d;  4 Is  2d. 

Ex  “Clan  Stuart” — Kitoolmoola,  1 2a  6d. 

Ex  Kintuck”— Lebanon,  1 2s  6d. 

Ex  ■■Matobra”—’ Tonae,  4 2s  8d. 

Ex  “Rewa" — Mangalore  (B),  3 2s  3d. 

Ex  “Gieneagles”—  (KA)S,  4 1=61. 

Ex  “Mirzapore” — I.CC),  1 png.  Is. 

Ex  ‘Maharatta”— TMS,  12  2s  5d. 


CBTLON  OBSERVER”  PRESS,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES. 


NO.  6.] 


Colombo,  Febbuary  27,  1893. 


{Price  : — 12|  cents  each ; 3 copies 
30  cents  ; 6 copies  4 pmee 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  15th  Feb. 
the.  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (32,128  lb,),  which 
sold  as  under  : — 

Lot 

No.  Mark. 


, 1 

: 2 

3 

4 

5 

• 6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
21 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 
31 


35 


Ascot 


A S C 


DEC 


Comar 


HD 


A <JC 


Cmillali 


Myraganga  . 


P 

P B 


C,  in 


AKA 

estate 
mark 

H,  in  estate 
mark 


Messrs.  Somerville  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  ou  the  15th  Feb. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (64,380  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under  : — 

Box  Weight 

No.  Pkgs.  Description,  lb.  c. 


Lot 

No.  Mark. 
S 


Hiraleuvah 


9 

10 

11  Kelani 

12 
13 

11  Depedene 

15 

16 

17 

18  D W in 

estate 

mark 

19 

20 

23  Morningside 
21 

25 

26 

27  P,  in  estate 
mark  ... 


17 


25 

26 


27 


3 J-ch 

dust 

240 

22 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

100 

35 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

24 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

50 

33 

4 

do 

dust 

320 

26 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

150 

36 

4 

ch 

bro  peii 

396 

55  . 

1 

1 

do 

t-ch 

fan9 

155 

40 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

29 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

161 

35 

46 

do 

bro  pek 

2630 

64 

73 

do 

pekoe 

3285 

52 

45 

do 

pek  sou 

2025 

43 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

540 

60  bid 

24 

do 

pekoe 

12u0 

52 

41 

do 

pek  sou 

2050 

42 

2 

do 

uust 

160 

20 

7 

4 

ch 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

927 

50 

4 

2 

ch 

§-ch 

sou 

493 

30 

4 

ch 

dust 

558 

19  bid 

18 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

990 

56 

13 

do 

pekoe 

715 

44 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

55 

26 

i 

do 

dust 

80 

17 

3 

ch 

sou 

255 

40 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

33 

No 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c 

34 

1 

17 

ch 

bro  pek 

1870 

58 

bid 

35 

3 

IS 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

49 

bid 

36 

5 

2 

do 

congou 

200 

39 

37 

6 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

19 

38 

7 

11 

5-ch 

fans 

550 

37 

39 

8 

4 

do 

pekdu9t 

200 

18 

40 

9 

22 

do 

red  leaf 

1100 

35 

41 

10 

4 

do 

fans 

200 

35 

42 

11 

3 

do 

pek  dust 

150 

18 

43 

12 

9 

do 

red  leaf 

450 

35 

44 

13 

38 

do 

bro  pek 

1900 

55 

15 

26 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

44 

bid 

45 

17 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

800 

42 

46 

19 

6 

do 

bro  mix 

250 

25 

47 

20 

5 

do 

dust 

250 

21 

48 

21 

2 

eh 

bro  pek 

224 

40 

bid 

49 

22 

6 

do 

sou 

527 

30 

50 

23 

3 

do 

congou 

259 

33 

24 

2 

do 

pek  fans 

182 

19 

25 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

121 

19 

51 

26 

4 

£-ch 

dust 

267 

17 

27 

2 

ch 

sou 

200 

32 

52 

28 

1 

do 

sou  No.  2 

100 

25 

53 

29 

8 

ch 

dust 

560 

17 

bid 

54 

30 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

220 

41 

bid 

55 

31 

2 

do 

pekoe 

180 

37 

bid 

56 

32 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

38 

57 

33 

65 

do 

bro  pek 

6500 

65 

53 

35 

30 

do 

pekoe 

3240 

47 

59 

37 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1360 

43 

60 

39 

13 

do 

dust 

1820 

25 

61 

40 

4 

do 

fans 

450 

31 

bid 

62 

41 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

48 

bid 

68 

64 

42 

35 

|-ch 

pekoe 

1750 

18 

bid 

67 

68 

44 

6 

ch 

dust 

853 

20 

69 

70 

Lot 

No.  Mark. 

28  Parragalla  .. 

29 

30  Allakolla 

31 

32 


estate 

mark 


72 

„■>  Wadurewe  .. 
RVk 

75 

Wattagalla  ... 

78 

79 

62  Kooroolcu- 
galla 
83 
81 
88 
86 

87 

88 
89 


Castle 


Box 

No.  Pkgs. 

28  25  ch 

29  12  do 

30  32  i-ch 

31  22  eh 

32  14  do 

33  2 4-ch 

31  6 ch 

35  18  i-ch 

36  18  do 

37  28  do 
4 
4 


38 

39 


do 

do 


40  19  do 


11 

42 

13 


do 

do 


3 ch 


56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 
63 
61 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 


do 
do 
ch 
do 
do 
1 i-ch 
5 do 
1 i-ch 

1 do 
3 ch 

2 do 


72  10  i-ch 


73 

74 

75 

76 

77 


2 do 
1 do 

4 do 

5 ch 
5 do 
8 do 

3 i-ch 


83  10  ch 


84 

85 

86 
87 
83 

89 

90 


6 do 
6 do 
2 do 
I do 

1 i-ch 

2 do 
1 do 


Weight 

Description,  lb.  c. 
bro  or  pek  2500 
pekoe  1080 

bro  pek  2080 

pekoe  2310 

pe  sou  1400 

dust  200 


41  17  do 

45  9 i-ch 

46  19  ch 

47  21  do 

43  9 do 

49  2 J-ch 


50  1 ch 

61  10  do 

2 i-ch 

52  2 do 

53  4 Ch 

54  16  do 

55  13  do 
8 do 

3 do 

2 do 

3 

4 
7 
4 
2 


unas 
pek  sou 
pekoe 
bro  pek 
bro  or  pek 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
fans 
bro  mix 

bro  tea 
dust 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
dust 


red  leaf 

pek  sou 
congou 
pek  fans 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
unas 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
fans 
pek  sou 
bro  mix 
dust 
dust 
sou 
un  is 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  s ju 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
dust 

bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
sou 

red  leaf 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 


570 

954 

1008 

1316 

281 

282 

1186 

63 

155 

285 

1700 

720 

1900 

1890 

810 

160 


100 

957 
108 
400 
. 1600 

1105 

23  iO 
300 
200 
270 
360 
733 
333 
150 
51 
625 
50 
75 
285 
190 
500 
100 
50 
200 
525 
500 
800 
210 

1000 

540 

540 

ISO 

90 

40 

SO 

50 


55 

44 

61 

47 

43 

19 

41 

43  bid 

49  bid 
58  bid 
60  bid 
47 

46 

35 

29 

63  bid 

35 

36 

63  bid 

50 
46 
25 


25 

35 

32 

27 

55  bid 

44 

42  bid 

40 

60 

47 
40 
25 
61 

48 
25 
42 

29 
Is 
21 

38 

37  bid 
51 

39 
39 
48 

39  bid 

44 

21 

45 
45 
42 

40 

30 
55 
40 
32 


Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  th 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  oa  the  15th  Feb 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (253,771  lb.),  wbica 
sola  asunder:  — 

Boi  ^ Weight 

' rs.  Description.  lb.  c 


Lot 
No.  Mark 
1 LBK 


Daphne 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 Kansk 

9 

10 

n 

12  Panelkande., 
18  Telhsagalla . 


268 

270 

272 

•274 

276 

278 

230 


286 

283 

290 


2 

ch 

sou 

200 

38 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

35 

2 

do 

bro  pex 

200 

55 

2 

do 

pekoe 

. 190 

43 

2 

do 

I 

f-ch 

pek  sou 

215 

39 

1 

ch 

bro  tea 

100 

25 

l 

do 

duit 

120 

17 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

1353 

53 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1944 

42 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

605 

40 

1 

do 

dust 

176 

IS 

4 

do 

pekoe 

4i2 

38 

2(5 

do 

bro  pek 

i8i0 

58 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot 

No. 

Mark, 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Weight 

Description. 

19 

304 

15  ch 

pekoe 

1425 

20 

306 

6 do 

pek  sou 

570 

21 

308 

2 do 

dust 

220 

22 

310 

1 do 

congon 

100 

23 

Attabage 

312 

8 ch 

bro  pek 

800 

24 

314 

27  do 

pekoe 

2700 

25 

316 

14  do 

pek  sou 

1260 

26 

Caledonia  ... 

318 

10  do 

bro  pek 

1000 

27 

320 

8 do 

pekoe 

760 

28 

322 

1 |-ch 

bro  tea 

55 

29 

Court  Ledge 

321 

42  do 

bro  pek 

2520 

30 

3’6 

16  do 

pekoe 

800 

31 

328 

9 do 

pek  sou 

432 

32 

Beddegama  ... 

330 

7 ch 

bro  pek 

735 

33 

3.32 

5 do 

pekoe 

450 

34 

331 

5 do 

pek  sou 

450 

35 

336 

1 §-ch 

dust 

90 

36 

Kelaneiya  .. 

338 

51  do 

bro  pek 

4335 

37 

310 

49  do 

pekoe 

4900 

38 

342 

2 do 

dust 

230 

39 

314 

3 do 

congou 

300 

40 

Sutton 

346 

20  eh 

bro  pek 

2200 

41 

348 

19  do 

pekoe 

1710 

42 

.350 

5 do 

pek  son 

425 

43 

352 

1 do 

dust 

108 

44 

S,  in  estate 
mark 

354 

3 do 

nr  as 

270 

45 

.356 

18  i-ch 

dust 

1440 

46 

Harangalla . . 

.358 

11  ch 

bro  pek 

1210 

47 

360 

12  do 

pekoe 

1140 

48 

362 

12  do 

pek  sou 

1150 

49 

Aigburth  ... 

364 

8 do 

or  pek 

760 

50 

366 

12  do 

bro  pek 

1080 

51 

368 

9 do 

pekoe 

810 

52 

370 

9 do 

pek  sou 

810 

53 

372 

1 do 

sou 

90 

54 

374 

1 do 

dust 

130 

55 

Sinnagolla  . . 

376 

27  §-ch 

pek  dust 

2205 

56 

Waitalawa  ... 

378 

16  do 

bro  pek 

800 

57 

380 

24  do 

pekoe 

1200 

58 

382 

1 do 

dust 

65 

59 

Famham 

384 

19  do 

bro  or  pek 

9?0 

60 

386 

59  do 

pekoe 

2360 

61 

388 

34  do 

pek  sou 

1360 

62 

390 

2 do 

sou 

80 

63 

392 

1 do 

dust 

75 

64 

B & D 

394 

5 ch 

red  leaf 

547 

66 

396 

3 do 

dust 

450 

66 

Melrose 

398 

27  do 

bro  pek 

2970 

67 

400 

20  do 

pekoe 

2060 

68 

402 

13  do 

pek  sou 

1300 

69 

404 

4 J-ch 

pek  dust 

240 

70 

406 

1 do 

dust 

60 

71 

Pansalatenne 

408 

16  ch 

bro  pek 

1680 

72 

410 

14  do 

pekoe 

1400 

73 

412 

13  do 

pek  sou 

1235 

74 

414 

4 do 

congou 

400 

75 

416 

2 1-ch 

dust 

150 

76 

Warakamura 

418 

12  ‘ch 

bro  pek 

1269 

77 

420 

17  do 

pekoe 

1700 

78 

422 

19  do 

pek  sou 

1805 

79 

424 

8 do 

enneou 

800 

80 

426 

2 §-ch 

dust 

150 

81 

Malvern 

428 

17  do 

bro  pek 

935 

82 

430 

38  do 

pek  sou 

2090 

S3 

432 

5 do 

sou 

275 

84 

434 

1 do 

pek  dust 

75 

85 

WAT 

, 436 

16  ch 

or  pek 

1680 

86 

438 

27  do 

pekoe 

2700 

87 

440 

9 do 

pek  sou 

900 

88 

442 

1 do 

bro  tea 

120 

89 

Northcove  . . 

. 444 

16  i-ch 

dust 

800 

90 

446 

6 ch 

congou 

540 

91 

S K 

448 

3 i-ch 

dust 

240 

92 

4-e0 

2 do 

congou 

1(0 

93 

452 

5 do 

fans 

350 

94 

554 

2 do 

unas 

140 

95 

H & H 

. 456 

5 ch 

bro  tea 

500 

96 

Castlereegh... 

, 458 

19  2-ch 

bro  pek 

1235 

97 

460 

22  ch 

pek  oe 

2200 

98 

Yataderia  ... 

. 462 

15  do 

bro  t r pek 

1650 

99 

464 

18  do 

bro  pek 

1980 

100 

466 

68  do 

pekoe 

7140 

101 

468 

13  do 

pek  sou 

1235 

102 

iDgurugalla 

470 

3 do 

pek  sou  5 

270 

203 

472 

2 do 

bro  tea 

240 

J04 

Kirimettia... 

474 

7 do 

bro  mix 

728 

105 

Koladenia  ... 

476 

2 do 

bro  tea 

252 

SOS 

J H S,  in 
estate 
mark 

478 

9 do 

or  pek 

945 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No. 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

107 

480 

15 

ch 

pekoe 

1500 

46 

108 

482 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

30o 

42 

109 

J H S 

484 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

129 

26 

111 

Monaco 

488 

1 

do 

dust 

180 

19 

112 

Kirimettia... 

490 

8 

do 

1 1-ch 

bro  pek 

896 

49 

113 

492 

11 

ch 

36 

1 

-ch 

pekoe 

1142 

114 

494 

1 

do 

sou 

46 

34 

115 

496 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

luo 

33 

116 

Meddetenne 

498 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

60 

117 

500 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1900 

49 

118 

502 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

1 

119 

W H 

504 

8 

s-ch 

pek  sou 

400 

41 

120 

Harrow 

506 

6 

do 

congou 

300 

40 

121 

508 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

750 

62 

122 

510 

17 

ch 

pekoe 

1700 

46 

123 

512 

3 

f-ch 

t ro  tea 

216 

23 

124 

A D 

511 

9 

do 

bro  tea 

633 

19 

125 

516 

55 

do 

bro  sou 

2218 

37 

126 

Battewatte 

518 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

20 

127 

520 

1 

do 

cougou 

50 

37 

128 

522 

15 

ch 

pekoe 

1350 

50  bid 

129 

524 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

990 

67 

130 

Udaradella... 

526 

3 

ch 

dust 

3U0 

26 

131 

528 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1170 

48 

132 

530 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1440 

54  bid 

133 

532 

41 

i-ch 

bro  or  pek 

2610 

72  bid 

134 

Ganapalla  ... 

534 

31 

do 

pek  sou 

1550 

44 

135 

536 

26 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

52 

136 

538 

IS 

do 

bro  pek 

10S0 

63 

137 

Gleneagies ... 

540 

21 

ch 

pekoe 

1995 

55 

138 

542 

30 

do 

bro  pek 

3150 

67 

139 

Killarney  ... 

544 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

1100 

48 

140 

546 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

57 

141 

548 

20 

§-ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

83 

142 

Dammeria ... 

550 

2 

ch 

1 

i-ch 

sou 

260 

40 

143 

552 

4 

do 

dust 

330 

21 

144 

554 

35 

do 

bro  or  pek 

2100 

64 

145 

556 

22 

ch 

pekoei 

2200 

49 

146 

D M 

558 

1 

|-ch 

mixed 

70 

34 

147 

560 

3 

do 

uuas 

200 

38 

148 

Moolpredde 

562 

4 

do 

bro  or  pek 

200 

61 

149 

564 

8 

do 

peko8 

400 

46 

150 

566 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

35 

151 

563 

6 

do 

congou 

240 

35 

152 

570 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

135 

29 

153 

572 

1 

do 

bro  pek  dust  70 

36 

154 

Brunswick ... 

574 

2 

ch 

pek  fans 

260 

44 

155 

Bloomtield... 

578 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

130 

36 

162 

S P,  in  estate 

mark 

590 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

630 

36 

163 

Theydon  Bois 

592 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

300 

57 

164 

594 

9 

do 

or  pek 

900 

60 

165 

596 

7 

do 

pekoe 

700 

47 

166 

598 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

42 

167 

T B 

600 

1 

do 

fans 

96 

29 

16S 

Queensland 

602 

9 

do 

unas 

900 

43 

169 

604 

2 

do 

pek  fans 

276 

29 

170 

M C & Co.,  M t-06 

2 

do 

dust 

200 

20 

171 

Ukuwela  ... 

608 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

2059 

59 

172 

6 1 0 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

49 

173 

612 

9 

do 

sou 

855 

42 

174 

Middleton  ... 

614 

21 

s-ch 

bro  pek 

1440 

65 

175 

616 

19 

ch 

pekoe 

1900 

49 

176 

618 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1615 

46 

177 

Marieland  ... 

620 

2 

do 

congon 

190 

40 

178 

622 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

735 

58 

179 

624 

6 

do 

pekoe 

540 

47 

180 

626 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

540 

43 

181 

628 

1 

£-ch 

dust 

90 

19 

182 

Kelvin 

630 

2 

do 

fans 

120 

33 

183 

632 

1 

ch 

congou 

90 

39 

184 

G C S 

6 <4 

2 

2-ch 

dust 

132 

20 

185 

636 

12 

ch 

bro  tea 

1140 

35 

1S6 

Kondura  ... 

638 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

1400 

62 

187 

640 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

400 

39 

188 

642 

2 

*-ch 

dust 

160 

29 

189 

Palmerston 

644 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

540 

70 

190 

646 

17 

ch 

pekoe 

1700 

51 

191 

648 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

855 

48 

192 

Lankapura,M  650 

4 

do 

50 

§-ch 

bro  pek 

3230 

60 

193 

652 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

26 

194 

654 

19 

ch 

pek  sou 

1900 

42 

195 

656 

11 

do 

pekoe 

4100 

44 

196 

Mousa  Ella 

658 

10 

£-ch 

pek  sou 

450 

49 

197 

660 

30 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

58 

198 

662 

68 

do 

bro  pek 

3740 

70 

201 

Badella  ... 

668 

32 

do 

bro  pek 

3200 

62 

c. 

46 

42 

17 

38 

54 

43 

42 

54 

43 

31 

65  bid 

55 

4S 

59 

46 

43 

18 

65 

46  bid 

26 

39 

69 

53 

48 

29 

48 

23 

69  bid 

47  bid 

44  bid 

61 

58 

46 

43 

37 

23 

20 

63 

43 

22 

65 

48 

46 

39 

19 

28 

21 

65 

46 

43 

26 

23 

62 

50 

45 

40 

19 

64 

48 

44 

33 

18 

57 

42 

37 

23 

58 

45 

38 

27 

29 

43 

36 

44 

54 

48 

40 

67 

51 

60 

48 

42 

46 

41 

23 

41 

34 

61  v 
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Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No. 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description,  lb. 

c 

203 

670 

36  J-ch 

pekoe 

3240 

49 

203 

672 

27 

do 

pek  sou 

2430 

45 

204 

Deniyaya  ... 

674 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

330 

58 

205 

676 

7 

do 

pekoe 

700 

43 

206 

678 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

40 

207 

680 

2 

do 

sou 

150 

33 

308 

Dunbar 

682 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

60 

209 

684 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1710 

56 

210 

Kirrimettia 

686 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

100 

56 

211 

683 

8 

Hh 

pekoe 

400 

39 

212 

N 

690 

5 

ch 

sou 

500 

39 

213 

692 

1 

do 

du9t 

150 

20 

214 

Donside 

694 

1 J-ch 

sou 

63 

38 

215 

698 

2 

ch 

dust 

300 

23 

216 

MV 

698 

3 

do 

fans 

390 

31 

217 

700 

2 

do 

1 J-eh 

congou 

240 

39 

218 

702 

1 

ch 

dust 

140 

18 

219 

704 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

30 

220 

Agrasland  ... 

706 

50 

:-ch 

bro  pek 

2500 

55 

221 

708 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1000 

46 

222 

710 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

990 

43 

223 

712 

18 

do 

sou 

810 

40 

224 

714 

4 

do 

du“t 

320 

20 

225 

St.  Catherine 

716 

8 

ch 

bro  pek 

720 

60 

226 

718 

7 

do 

pek  e 

595 

45 

227 

720 

7 

do 

pek  son 

630 

41 

228 

723 

2 

do 

pek  fans 

200 

29 

232 

Diatalawe  ... 

730 

6 

ch 

1 

-ch 

bro  pek 

713 

47 

233 

732 

8 

ch 

1 

-ch 

pekoe 

839 

39 

231 

734 

6 

ch 

pek  son 

606 

37 

235 

736 

2 

do 

fans 

272 

out 

236 

738 

2 

do 

2 

^-ch 

dust 

474 

19 

237 

740 

4 

ch 

pek  pust 

485 

20  bid 

238 

742 

3 

do 

congou 

152 

36 

239 

AST 

744 

3 

do 

bro  pak 

300 

56  bid 

240 

746 

4 

do 

pekoe 

320 

44  bid 

241 

748 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

150 

40  bid 

242 

Miriskettiya 

750 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

330 

59 

243 

752 

7 

do 

pokoe 

770 

49 

244 

751 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

40 

245 

HarriDgton. . 

756 

23 

do 

or  pek 

2300 

65 

246 

758 

21 

do 

pekee 

1890 

46 

247 

760 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

47 

248 

A O B 

762 

8 

do 

dust 

1120 

25 

249 

764 

5 

^-ch 

sou 

265 

46 

250 

LaDgdale  ... 

766 

40 

do 

bro  pek 

4000 

61 

251 

768 

27 

ch 

pekoe 

2430 

47 

252 

770 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1530 

44 

253 

772 

3 

do 

dust 

360 

27 

258 

C,  in  estate 

mark 

732 

9 

§-ch 

dust 

675 

27 

259 

Aberfoyle  ... 

784 

17 

ch 

bro  pek 

1105 

54 

260 

781 

8 

do 

pekoe 

840 

47 

261 

788 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

315 

42 

262 

790 

1 

do 

dust 

85 

18 

263 

792 

2 

do 

sou 

140 

59 

264 

Clunes 

794 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

2200 

43 

265 

796 

46 

do 

pekoe 

4140 

45  bid 

266 

798 

55 

do 

bro  pek 

2750 

63 

267 

P,  in  estate 

mark 

800 

8 

f-ch 

1 

box 

bro  pek 

404 

51 

268 

Bismark 

802 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1300 

51 

2«9 

804 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

43 

270 

806 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

43 

271 

808 

1 

do 

sou 

100 

38 

272 

810 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

19 

273 

Ismalle 

842 

4 

do 

pek  fans 

380 

36 

274 

814 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

246 

36 

275 

816 

2 

do 

dust 

272 

19 

Messrs.  Benham  & Bremner  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of, Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  22oA  Feb.  the 


undermentioned 

lots 

of  tea 

(1,458  lb.). 

which 

sold 

as  under : — 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark 

No.  Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c 

1 Oolapane 

20 

1 ch 

red  leaf 

90 

36 

2 

21 

4 J-ch 

dust 

280 

20 

3 Anamallai  .. 

23 

2 do 

dust 

150 

21 

4 M Y T,  in 
estate 

mark 

24 

1 ch 

pek  dust 

118 

out 

5 

25 

1 J-ch 

red  leaf 

45 

58 

6 Woodcote 

26 

5 do 

red  leaf 

275 

38 

7 Elston 

28 

10  do 

pek  sou 

500 

45 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  22ad  Feb.  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  tea  (81,66  0 lb.),  which  sold  as 
under : — 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip-  Weight 

No.  Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

K 

251 

10 

-ch 

pek  sou 

400 

44 

2 

K,  B T,  in 

estate 

mark 

252 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

100 

36 

3 

Ottery  and 

Stamford 

Hill 

253 

25 

do 

bro  pek 

1500 

68 

4 

255 

15 

ch 

pekoe 

1350 

43 

5 

257 

24 

do 

pekoe 

2160 

46 

6 

Tientsin 

261 

26 

-ch 

bro  pek 

1300 

65  bid 

6 

323 

6 

do 

bro  or  pek 

300 

67  bid 

7 

243 

35 

do 

pokoe 

3315 

47 

8 

265 

2 

do 

dust 

140 

31 

9 

Galkande- 

watte 

266 

40 

ch 

bro  pek 

4000 

70 

10 

268 

61 

do 

pekoe 

5490 

52 

11 

270 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

47 

15 

Whyddon 

278 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1680 

62 

16 

280 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

49 

17 

Bogawana, 

in  estate 

mark  ... 

282 

44 

-ch 

bro  pek 

2420 

64 

18 

28 1 

30 

ch 

pekoe 

285) 

47 

19 

286 

39 

do 

pek  sou 

3705 

42 

20 

S H— 3 

238 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

770 

47 

21 

290 

3 

do 

dust 

300 

31 

22 

W-T 

301 

39 

do 

bro  pek 

3900 

59 

23 

303 

8 

do 

pekoe 

720 

46 

24 

305 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1260 

44 

25 

307 

3 

do 

sou 

270 

42 

26 

308 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

31 

27 

Talagalla 

309 

30 

do 

bro  pek 

3000 

59 

28 

311 

13 

do 

or  pek 

1170 

49 

29 

Eirkoswald  . 

313 

36 

do 

pek  sou 

3240 

44  bid 

30 

35 

do 

pek  sou 

3150 

48  bid 

31 

8KK 

315 

6 

do 

unas 

570 

33 

32 

Overton 

319 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1700 

68 

33 

321 

30 

do 

pekoe 

2850 

46 

34 

323 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

475 

44 

35 

325 

2 

|-ch 

dust 

140 

30 

36 

Agra  Ouvah 

327 

28 

do 

bro  or  pek  1680 

85 

37 

329 

35 

do 

bro  pek 

2100 

67 

38 

331 

32 

do 

pekoe 

1760 

52 

39 

333 

18 

do 

pekoe 

990 

47 

40 

Ayr 

335 

4 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

No.  2 

200 

54 

41 

335 

7 

do 

pekoe  No. 

2 315 

41 

42 

338 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

No.  2 

560 

40 

43 

3 tO 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

900 

57 

44 

342 

25 

do 

pekoe 

1125 

43  bid 

45 

344 

30 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

40 

46 

346 

5 

do 

congou 

200 

36 

47 

347 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

70 

27 

48 

348 

1 

do 

dust 

60 

18 

49 

Tarf 

. 319 

5 

ch 

pek  son 

500 

48 

50 

10 

2 

do 

dust 

260 

31 

51 

Blackburn  . 

. 11 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1760 

59 

52 

13 

26 

do 

pekoe 

2730 

45 

53 

15 

7 

do 

unas 

735 

49 

45 

17 

2 

do 

du9t 

180 

22 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Oommeroe  Sale-room  on  the  22nd 
Feb.,  the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (138.888  lb). 


which  sold  as  under 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion 

lb. 

c. 

1 G M K A ... 

818 

2 ch 

red  leaf 

180 

34 

2 

820 

4 do 

dust 

560 

21 

3 L P G 

822 

10  do 

sou 

1000 

41 

4 

824 

6 do 

dust 

600 

25 

5 Midlothian  ... 

826 

3*  J-ch 

bro  pek 

1870 

68 

6 

828 

9 ch 

pekoe 

900 

46 

7 

830 

1*  do 

congou 

1260 

42 

8 

832 

3 J-ch 

dust 

240 

26 

9 Attabage 

834 

17  ch 

bro  pek 

1700 

58 

10 

836 

25  do 

pekoe 

2500 

45 

11  Avoca 

83b 

13  do 

bro  pek 

1300 

64 

12 

840 

14  do 

pekoe 

1260 

50 

13 

842 

8 do 

pek  sou 

720 

47 

14  W Ii  M 

. 844 

1 J-ch 

dust 

80 

22 

15  Kanangama 

846 

15  ch 

bro  or  pek  1650 

55 

16 

8*8 

12  do 

or  pek 

1200 

48 

17 

850 

37  do 

pekoe 

3700 

43 

18 

852 

4 do 

pek  sou 

400 

11 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot 

No. 

Mark. 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Descrip- 

tion. 

Weight 

lb. 

c. 

19 

854 

1 cb 

fans 

105 

30 

SO 

866 

l do 

duet 

ISO 

21 

21 

Rondura 

858 

9 do 

pekoe 

900 

45 

22 

860 

10  do 

pek  sou 

1000 

42 

23 

DCS 

, 862 

11  i-ch 

bro  pek 

550 

64 

24 

. 25 

861 

3 ch 

pekoe  No 

. 1 285 

46 

866 

6 do 

pekoe 

600 

44 

26 

868 

8 do 

pek  sou. 

7 20 

41 

27 

870 

2 do 

sou 

200 

38 

28 

Fred’s  Rube 

872 

21  i-ch 

bro  pek 

1050 

68 

29 

874 

20  ch 

pekoe 

19U0 

44 

30 

876 

10  do 

pek  sou 

1050 

40 

31 

878 

8 i-ch 

fans 

520 

45 

32 

880 

2 do 

bro  mix 

120 

38 

33 

Chesterford  . . 

882 

20  cb 

bro  pek 

2100 

62  bid 

34 

884 

18  do 

pekee 

1800 

42  bid 

35 

886 

15  do 

pek  sou 

1500 

42 

36 

Keenagaha 

Ella 

. 888 

3 box 

bro  pek 

60 

58 

37 

890 

1 cb 

eou 

100 

41 

38 

39 

40 

41  Esperasza  ... 

42 

43  Hunugalla  ... 

44 

45 

46 

47  Ta'-gaswela  . . 

48 

49 

50  Campiou  ... 

51  Belvin 

52  Pingarawa  ... 

53  Alnoor 

54 

55 

59  MAP 

60 
61 

62  Uda  Redalla 

63 

64  Darawella  .. 

65 

67  Ederapolla... 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 


itherfield 


Kirrimettia.. 


75  V 0 

76 

77  Warwick 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83  Clyde 

84  Pedro 

85 

86 

87  Baikindale  . 

88 

89 

90  M 

91  Bismark 

92 

93 

94  Monrovia 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

luO  Cyprus 
101 
102 

103 

104 

105 

106  Moregalla  . 

107  Munamal 

108 

109 

110 

111  DCS 

112 


892 

894 

896 

898 


1 do 

1 do 

2 do 
9 i-ch 


or  pek  fans  140 


900  20  do 

7 ch 
12  do 

8 do 
1 do 

do 

12  22  do 
14  15  do 
16  1 


2 
4 
6 
8 

10  25 


do 
1 do 
20  2 i-ch 

22  27  do 
24  23  do 
26  21  do 
34  5 do 

36  12  do 
38  4 do 

40  16  do 
42 


44  i-ch 
3 do 
2 do 
50  52  J-ch 
52  29  do 
54  42  do 

1 do 

2 i-ch 

3 do 
9 ch 

2 do 

3 do 

1 do 
70  13  |-ch 
72  19  do 

7 
1 

2 


fans 
dust 

bro  or  pek 
pekoe 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
mixed 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
bro  mix 
red  leaf 
dust 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
congou 
pekoe 


130 

330 

450 

1040 

735 

1200 

800 

100 

2435 

2015 

1275 

95 

90 

180 

1350 

1150 

1050 

490 

1092 

400 

1440 


bro  or  pek  2640 


44 

46 


56 

58 

60 

62 

64 

66 

68 


74 

76 

78 

80 

82 

84 


do 

do 

do 


2 do 
2 ch 


13  cb 
86  19  do 
88  21  do 
90  12  do 
92  10  do 
4 4 do 

23  do 
88  10 

l f-<  b 
100  14  ch 
102  5 

104  9 . 

1C6  10  ch 

108  6 do 

110  l 
112  4 

114  2 

116  12 


sou 

bro  mix 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
congou 
dust 
dust 
sou 

bro  mix 
bro  tea 
dust 
pro  pek 
pekoe 
dust 
cougou 
bro  mix 
dust 
dust 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 


315 

230 

2600 

23U0 

3360 

80 

140 

240 

450 

100 

360 

130 

650 

855 

420 

40 

208 

304 

280 

1170 

1425 

1365 

1200 

950 

400 


uru  or  pek  2719 


de 

s-ch 


do 

do 

do 

-ch 


bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
bro  mix 
fans 

pek  oust 
bro  pek 


1060 
1400 
500 
450 
1000 
600 
100 
400 
265 
6 JO 


38 
34 
22 
65 

48  bid 
64 

44 
41 

39 
60 
52 
46 

41 

39 

23 
58 

45 

42 
60 

49 

42 

55 

72  bid 

43  bid 

40 

56 
45 

41 
38 
22 

24 

42 
40 

40 
22 
60 
48 
33 
42 
42 

27 

28 
96 
78 
67 

61  bid 
46 

51  bid 

52  bid 

53 

44 

42 

61 

41 
39 
29 
35 
21 

62 


118 

17 

do 

pekoe 

850 

41 

120 

3 

ch 

pek  sou 

300 

39 

122 

2 

do 

faus 

190 

35 

124 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

130 

20 

126 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

20 

128 

4 

do 

unas 

418 

40 

180 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

100 

62 

132 

1 

do 

pekoe 

85 

47 

134 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

170 

41 

136 

1 

£-ch 

bro  pk  mix 

50 

36 

138 

3 

ch 

bi  o pek 

300 

63 

140 

5 

do 

pekoe 

450 

47 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip-  Weight 

No. 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

113 

142 

2 

ch 

pek  eou 

180 

42 

114 

144 

3 

do 

SOU 

272 

39 

115 

Silver  Valley 

146 

i 

do 

bro  or  pek 

88 

65 

116 

148 

2 

do 

pekoe 

184 

44 

117 

150 

2 

do 

pek  eou 

200 

41 

118 

152 

1 

i-ch 

SOU 

50 

37 

119 

154 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

54 

18 

120 

156 

1 

do 

dust 

47 

26 

121 

St.  Heller’s... 

158 

36 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1980 

64  bid 

122 

160 

22 

ch 

pekoe 

2200 

53 

123 

162 

14 

do 

pek  eou 

1330 

47 

124 

S 

164 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

300 

38 

125 

166 

3 4-ch 

duet 

255 

28 

126 

Pat  iagama... 

168 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1320 

68 

127 

170 

24 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

47 

128 

172 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

42 

129 

174 

i 

do 

duet 

120 

19 

130 

Oollooawatte 

176 

4 

do 

bro  or  pek 

385 

61 

131 

178 

7 

do 

pekoe 

644 

46 

132 

181 

1 

i-ch 

coogou 

52 

39 

133 

182 

1 

do 

dust 

50 

20 

134 

Ukuwela  ... 

184 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1365 

62 

135 

186 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

42 

136 

183 

10 

do 

eou 

950 

44 

137 

Court  Lodge 

190 

42 

do 

bro  pek 

2520 

66  bid 

138 

Harangalla 

192 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

1140 

47 

139 

194 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1150 

44 

140 

F D 

196 

22  i-ch 

bro  or  pek 

faus 

1350 

32 

145 

O G A,  in 

estate 

mark 

206 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

24 

146 

208 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

48 

147 

210 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1300 

60 

148 

Calsay 

212 

24 

i-ch 

pek  sou 

1320 

47 

119 

214 

32 

do 

pefcoe 

1760 

53 

150 

216 

26 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1690 

64  bid 

151 

Aberdeen,  in 

estate 

mark 

218 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

45 

152 

220 

32 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

51 

153 

222 

48 

do 

bro  pek 

2400 

60  bid 

155 

Batte watte. . 

226 

15 

ch 

pekoe 

1350 

49  bid 

155 

Traquair  ... 

228 

2 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

HO 

55 

1 57 

230 

3 

do 

pekoe 

150 

35 

156 

232 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

29 

159 

231 

1 

do 

congou 

41 

24 

160 

Diatalawe  . 

236 

2 

ch 

fans 

272 

17 

161 

238 

4 

do 

dust 

474 

20 

162 

Galkadua  .. 

240 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

56 

1 63 

242 

9 

do 

pekoe 

855 

44 

16* 

214 

6 

do 

pek  SOU 

600 

41 

165 

246 

1 

5-ch 

sou 

50 

38 

166 

Woedsley  . . 

248 

7 

ch 

unas 

525 

41 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 

( From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Feb.  3rd,  1893. 
Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  3rd  Feb-:  — 

Ex  “Ping  Suey” — Palli,  lb  107s;  3o  106s;  lc  109s;  2b 
96s;  1 117s;  1 93s;  1 bag  103s. 

Ex  “Orient” — MousaElla,  lb  121s;  3c  116s  6d;  2 
136s  6d;  lb  107s  lo  129s;  lb  102s. 


CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 

Mincing  Lane,  Feb.  3rd,  1893. 
Ex  ‘•Gaekwar’’ — Gangwarily,  13  bags  12Ss;  3c  105s 
3c  693- 

Ex  “Piug  Suey’’ — R >okhill,  27e  123s. 


CEYLON  CARDAMOM  SALES 
IN  LONDON. 

Mincing  Lane,  Feb.  3rd,  1893. 
Ex  “Kintuck’’ — Nugagslla,  18  cases  Is  7d. 

Ex  “Orb  nt” — Wetvelmadde,  1 rase  2s  3d. 

Ex  “Ameer.” — Gnllanteuue,  1 case  2s  6d. 

Ex  “Ping  Suey” — Gonawella,  5 cases  3s  3d;  2 2s  7d; 
2s  2d;  1 1b  70;  2 ls5d;2  Is  4d;  1 Is  lOd;  1 Is  5d. 
Ex“Pakliug” — Great  Valley,  3 cases  la  7d. 

Ex  “Jumua” — Luoiecondera  (OBEO),  2 cases  Is  7d:  3 
Is  5d.  Narangheua  , OBEC),  4 cases  2s  Id;  1 Is  6d: 
1 Is  5d.  Dangkande  (OBEC),  2 cases  Is  10J;  1 
Is  4d. 


“ CEYLON  OBSERVER”  PRESS  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES 


NO.  7-] 


Colombo,  March  10,  1893. 


{ 


Price  : — 12J  cents  each  ; 3 copies 
30  cents  ; 6 copies  J rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Mes-rs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Oo.  put  np  for  sale  at  the 
Chambfr  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the22od  Feb.  the 
undermentioned  lots  lcosof  tea  (31,8571b.),  which  sold 
a1?  ande  : — 


Lot  Box 

Weight 

No 

. Mark. 

No.  Pkgs. 

Description. 

lb. 

C. 

1 

GO 

1 

3 oh 

dust 

435 

28 

2 

2 

15  Oo 

pek  sou 

1425 

45 

3 

Pusstenne  .. 

4 

12  §-ch 

pek  sou 

600 

45 

4 

6 

10  do 

pekoe 

500 

46 

5 

8 

It  do 

bro  pek 

550 

54 

6 

Vogan 

10 

5 ch 

bro  pek  sou 

400 

41 

7 

12 

13  do 

pek  sou 

975 

44 

8 

14 

27  do 

pekoe 

2160 

47 

9 

16 

15  do 

bro  pek 

1500 

62 

10 

!! 

18 

13  do 

uoas 

1100 

35 

1 

20 

5 £-ch 

dust 

344 

20 

12 

BP 

21 

4 ch 

i ‘-ch 

fans 

450 

31  bid 

13 

Suonycroft  ... 

22 

30  ch 

bro  pek 

3160 

54 

14 

24 

a 9 do 

pekoe 

2900 

54 

15 

26 

32  do 

pek  sou 

3200 

44 

IS 

28 

8 do 

dust 

560 

25 

17 

Pambagama 

29 

3 ch 

dust 

270 

22 

18 

30 

14  i-ch 

congou 

700 

39 

19 

AGO 

31 

10  Ch 

eou 

900 

39 

20 

33 

5 do 

sou  No.  2 

500 

37 

3' 

34 

10  do 

dust 

700 

20 

2 ' 

P O 

35 

2 do 

bro  pek 

224 

36  bid 

3 

36 

2 do 

pek  fans 

182 

22 

24 

K V M,  in 

estate 

mark 

37 

2 ch 

1 §-ch 

bro  pek 

226 

54 

25 

38 

2 ch 

faDS 

261 

30 

2 

39 

2 do 

bro  tea 

173 

34 

27 

4o 

8 do 

oust 

683 

22 

.8 

XXX 

41 

8 do 

bro  pek 

880 

44 

29 

43 

8 do 

pekce 

804 

29 

30 

45 

8 do 

pek  sou 

792 

27 

32 

8 

48 

11  ‘-ch 

pek  sou 

560 

37 

3 . 

Ugieside 

. 50 

2 ch 

bro  tea 

200 

32  bid 

34 

51 

2 do 

dust 

315 

23 

35 

AGO 

. 52 

10  do 

bro  pek 

1080 

49 

36 

54 

11  do 

1 *-rh 

pekoe 

1120 

40 

37 

56 

12 ch 

pek  bou 

1168 

36 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Co.  put  np  for  sale  at  the 
Chiun'.er  oi  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  22nd  Feb. 
the uo'i*  rmentionc'  lots  of  tea  (28,253  lb.),  whioh  sold 
as  unfler  . — 


Lot 

No.  Mark. 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Descrip- 

tion. 

Weight 

lb. 

c. 

1 

M A 11 

l 

3 ch 

congou 

300 

38 

2 

Yah'.iakelle.. 

2 

2 do 

red  leaf 

160 

32 

3 

3 

1 do 

dust 

150 

18 

4 

R T,  in 
estate 
mark 

4 

2 do 

bro  mix 

200 

41 

5 

5 

6 |-ch 

dust 

420 

23 

10 

Rangwela  .. 

10 

7 ch 

bro  pek 

700 

48  bid 

U 

11 

8 do 

pekoe 

800 

43 

It 

12 

11  do 

pek  sou 

1100 

42 

13 

Benveula  .. 

. 13 

18  i-ch 

bro  pek 

900 

63 

14 

14 

13  ch 

pekoe 

1300 

48 

15 

15 

1 do 

pek  sou 

100 

41 

16 

Pelawatte  . 

. 16 

6 do 

bro  pek 

629 

62 

17 

17 

6 do 

pekoe 

552 

48 

18 

IS 

10  do 

pek  sou 

1027 

45 

19 

G W 

. 19 

4 do 

dust 

600 

25 

20 

20 

3 do 

bio  mix 

246 

38 

21 

M 

. 21 

3 do 

bro  mix 

285 

44 

22 

S,  in  estate 
mark 

..  22 

17  do 

bro  tea 

1700 

40 

23 

23 

9 J-oh 

dust 

720 

29 

24 

Lyndburst 

..  24 

16  ch 

bro  pek 

1600 

55  bid 

28 

L B.  in 
estate 
mark 

..  28 

7 do 
4 J-ch 

bro  pek 

910 

48 

Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No 

Dkgs. 

Description. 

c. 

29 

29 

10  ch 

2 J-ch 

pek  sou 

957 

35 

30 

30 

4 ch 

dust 

558 

21 

31  M W,  in 

estate 

mark 

31 

6 do 

pekoe 

637 

38 

32 

32 

8 do 

pek  sou 

674 

35 

33 

33 

4 do 

sou 

323 

34 

34  K V K 

34 

2 ‘-ch 

pekoe 

100 

40 

35 

35 

1 do 

pek  sou 

50 

35  bid 

36  Glassel 

36 

24  do 

bro  pek 

1440 

59  bid 

37 

37 

16  do 

or  pek 

800 

60 

38 

38 

27  ch 

pekoe 

25*5 

47 

39 

39 

10  do 

pek  sou 

950 

44 

42  Earl3ton 

42 

2 do 

congou 

180 

42 

43 

43 

4 J-ch 

fans 

240 

40 

44 

44 

5 do 

dust 

375 

25 

Messrs.  Benham  & Bremneb  put  up  for  sale  at  the 

Chamber  ot  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  1st  Maroh  the 

undermentioned 

lots 

of  tea 

(3,270  lb.),  whioh 

sold 

as  under : — 

Lot 

Box 

Desorip- 

Weight 

No,  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

0. 

1 Pemberton  ... 

15 

4 |-ch 

bro  pek 

220 

63 

2 

17 

4 ch 

pekoe 

360 

43 

3 

19 

3 do 

pete  sou 

270 

40 

4 Hornsby 

21 

8 do 

sou 

720 

42 

23 

2 do 

dust 

3,0 

24 

6 Elston 

25 

25  ‘-ch 

pek  sou 

1250 

43 

7 Anamallia  . . 

27 

2 do 

dust 

150 

20 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co-  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  1st  March 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (24,285  lb.),  whioh 


sold  as  under : — 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No. 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Dehiowita  ... 

i 

1 ch 

congou 

90 

34 

2 

2 

2 do 

bro  tea 

240 

26 

3 

3 

1 do 

dust 

160 

22 

4 

Clinton 

4 ■ 

3 do 

bro  pek 

357 

52- 

5 

6 

3 do 

2 J-ch 

pekoe 

398 

41  bid 

6 

8 

2 do 

pek  sou 

124 

28 

7 

DEC 

9 

2 do 

fans 

100 

30 

8 

10 

1 do 

dust 

50 

23 

9 

11 

5 do 

red  leaf 

250 

36 

10 

Werenegalla 

12 

5 do 

unas 

250 

43 

1L 

13 

2 do 

bro  mix 

100 

33 

12 

A G C 

14 

6 ch 

sou  No.  2 

600 

33 

13 

15 

10  do 

dust 

700 

25 

16 

Sapitiyagoda 

Invoice 
No.  16  ... 

18 

34  do 

bro  pek 

3400 

63 

17 

20 

37  do 

pekoe 

3700 

48 

18 

22 

13  do 

pek  sou 

1300 

41  bid 

19 

Sapitiyagoda 

luvoice 
No.  17  ... 

24 

6 do 

bro  pek 

660 

68  bid 

20 

26 

8 do 

pekoe 

800 

46 

21 

28 

6 do 

pekoe 

600 

40  bid 

22 

D 

30 

1 §-ch 

oongou 

50 

33 

23 

31 

1 do 

red  leaf 

90 

22 

24 

Dikmukalana 

32 

4 do 

dust 

200 

23 

25 

A & F L ... 

33 

4 do 

pek  sou 

220 

41 

26 

34 

1 do 

pek  fans 

80 

23 

27 

K V M,  in 

estate 

mark 

35 

4 ch 

bro  pek 

458 

45  bid 

28 

37 

2 do 

pekoe 

214 

40 

29 

38 

4 do 

1 J-ch 

dust 

660 

21 

30 

S 

39 

1 ch 

or  pek 

48 

45 

31 

BCE 

47 

9 i-oh 

bro  tea 

36u 

31 

32 

BC 

48 

7 do 

bro  faDS 

558 

23 

33 

49 

4 do 

dust 

342 

20 

34 

M K 

50 

3 do 

bro  or 

300 

65 

35 

35 

15  do 

bro  pek 

1500 

51  bid 

36 

D G A O. 

in  estate 
mark  .. 

58 

17  box 

or  pek 

330 

65  bid 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot  Box  Descrip-  Weight 

No.  Mark  No.  Pkgs.  tion.  lb.  c. 


27 

71 

2 

ch 

dost 

120 

42 

28 

HJS 

72 

3 4-ch 

pekoe 

150 

45 

39 

73 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

42 

30 

74 

4 

do 

sou 

200 

41 

31 

Kuruwitty  ... 

75 

li 

do 

bro  pek 

270 

59 

33 

76 

6 

do 

pekoe 

300 

45 

33 

77 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

432 

42 

34 

78 

9 

do 

unas 

414 

41 

35 

79 

5 

do 

bro  mix 

280 

38 

35 

80 

1 

do 

dust 

88 

21 

37 

Adam’s  Peak 

81 

5 

ch 

dust 

550 

30 

38 

Abbotsford  ... 

82 

29 

do 

bro  pek 

3045 

62 

39 

83 

24 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

48 

40 

84 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1600 

46 

11 

Castle 

85 

1 i-ch 

bro  oek 

35 

61 

42 

86 

1 

do 

pekoe 

50 

40 

45 

87 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

20 

31 

44 

88 

l box 

dust 

9 

20 

45 

89 

i 

do 

fans 

20 

46 

Glenalla  ... 

90 

9 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

985 

62 

47 

91 

16 

ch 

or  pek 

1440 

57 

48 

92 

36 

do 

pekoe 

3600 

45 

49 

93 

29 

do 

pe< sou 

2510 

42 

50 

94 

21 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

1680 

39 

51 

95 

4 

do 

dust 

480 

21 

52 

G 

96 

11 

do 

1 i-ch 

pekoe 

1125 

41  bid 

53 

AB 

97 

48 

do 

brc  pek 

2400 

61 

54 

IP 

98 

25 

ch 

pek  sou 

2000 

41 

55 

99 

9 4-Ch 

dust 

720 

31 

56 

Galata 

100 

1 

ch 

a ut 

100 

40 

57 

1 

1 

do 

dus 

120 

20 

58 

Bathford 

2 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

914 

46 

59 

3 

6 i-eh 

bust 

378 

27 

60 

Crnrie 

4 12 

do 

pe*oe 

12  0 

50 

61 

D YK 

. 6 

1 

do 

bro  lea 

42 

.28 

62 

6 

1 

ch 

unas 

87 

47 

63 

7 

1 

do 

dust 

91 

20 

64 

Ca^tlemilk  . . 

8 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

190 

37 

65 

Scarborough 

9 

2 

do 

pekoe 

2"0 

43 

66 

10 

1 

do 

or  pek 

100 

67 

67 

K DGN  A .. 

11 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

752 

65 

68 

12 

7 

do 

pekoe 

560 

50 

69 

13 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

702 

44 

70 

14 

1 

do 

sou 

75 

40 

71 

15 

3 

do 

unas 

252 

45 

72 

16 

8 

do 

UDas  No.  1 

672 

49 

73 

Kosgahawella 

17 

5 

§-ch 

bro  pek 

250 

59 

74 

18 

9 

do 

pekoe 

450 

42 

75 

19 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

250 

39 

75a 

19a  1 

do 

pek  sou 

50 

30 

76 

Sirisanda 

, 20 

8 i-ch 

bro  pek 

480 

65 

77 

21 

10 

do 

pekoe 

500 

49  bid 

78 

22 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

350 

41 

79 

23 

3 

do 

unas 

150 

61 

80 

24 

1 

do 

congou 

47 

36 

81 

25 

1 

do 

dust 

73 

21 

82 

26 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

34 

26 

83 

Parragalla  ... 

. 27 

24 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

2900 

53 

84 

28 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

45 

88 

29 

6 

do 

sou 

510 

40 

86 

30 

;i 

do 

bro  mix 

155 

14 

87 

31 

4 

do 

dust 

640 

21 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

C. 

37  Vogan 

...  54 

15 

ch 

bro  pek 

1500 

63 

38 

60 

22 

do 

pekoe 

1760 

48 

39 

58 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

960 

41 

40 

60 

4 

do 

bro  pek  sou  330 

40 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commeioa  Sale-room  on  the  1st  Maroh  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  tea  (59,862  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under 

Lot  Box  Weight 

No.  Mark.  No.  Pkgs.  Description.  Id.  c 


1 Orange  Field, 


MPNR  ... 

18 

3 

ch 

UDas 

280 

37 

3 

19 

1 

do 

sou 

80 

32 

3 

20 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

180 

30 

4 

21 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

39 

5 

23 

6 

do 

pekoe 

600 

43 

6 

25 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

52 

7 

Ottery  and 

Stamford 

Hill 

27 

26  i-ch 

bro  pek 

1660 

67 

8 

29 

26 

ch 

pekoe 

2340 

60 

9 

31 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

27 

10 

Eila 

32 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

2300 

63 

11 

34 

40 

do 

pekoe 

3600 

47 

12 

36 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1620 

42 

13 

Great  Talley 

38 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

1400 

66 

14 

40 

21 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

49 

16 

42 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

473 

46 

16 

44 

2 i-ch 

dust 

160 

31 

17 

L 

45 

4 

ch 

dust 

640 

28 

18 

Glentilt 

46 

70 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

4200 

65 

19 

48 

16 

ch 

pekoe 

1600 

61  bid 

20 

60 

22 

do 

pekoe  No.  2 

2200 

44  bid 

21 

Mocha 

52 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

2420 

70  bid 

22 

54 

27 

do 

pekoe 

2700 

54 

23 

56 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1600 

47  bid 

24 

B K 

58 

60  i-ch 

dust 

4813 

35 

25 

60 

7 

ch 

bro  tea 

765 

24 

26 

MoDeragalla 

62 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

35 

27 

Fernlands  . . 

63 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

105 

35 

28 

64 

1 

|-ch 

dust 

70 

25 

29 

MR 

65 

2 i-ch 

dust 

172 

27 

80 

Dickapitiya ... 

66 

18 

oh 

bro  pek 

1980 

65 

31 

68 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1900 

52 

32 

70 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

2200 

44 

33 

Glasgow 

72 

33 

do 

bro  pek 

2610 

76 

3* 

74 

28 

do 

pekoe 

2800 

69 

35 

76 

5 

do 

dust 

500 

34 

36 

Walton 

78 

18  i-ch 

bro  pek 

990 

66 

37 

80 

22 

do 

pekoe 

1150 

49 

38 

82 

1 

do 

dust 

52 

25 

39 

Tarf 

83 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

1150 

54 

40 

85 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2500 

46 

41 

87 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

41 

42 

Madooltenoe 

89 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1260 

55 

43 

102 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

45 

Messrs.  Somervillb  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  1st  Maroh 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (62,988  lb.},  whioh 
so  Id  as  Under: — 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No. 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion 

lb. 

C. 

1 

Kelaui  .. 

. ‘45 

9 

§r  Ch 

pek  sou 

405 

44 

2 

46 

2 

do 

sou 

540 

42 

3 

47 

3 

Jo 

pek  dust 

210 

24 

4 

48 

4 

dust 

280 

26 

8 

Parragalla  .. 

. 52 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

54 

9 

53 

8 

do 

pekoe 

720 

45 

10 

Kuruwitty  .. 

. 54 

6 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

324 

58 

11 

65 

7 

do 

pekoe 

336 

46 

12 

56 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

480 

41 

13 

57 

12 

do 

un  is 

576 

39 

14 

68 

9 

do 

bro  mix 

486 

37 

15 

59 

1 

do 

dust 

86 

21 

16 

Depedene  .. 

. 60 

10 

do 

bro  or  pek 

600 

65 

17 

61 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

850 

53 

18 

62 

14 

do 

pekoe 

. 700 

51 

19 

63 

34 

do 

pek  sou 

1700 

43 

20 

64 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

22 

21 

Labugama 

,.  65 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

935 

63 

22 

66 

17 

ch 

pekoe 

1630 

45 

23 

67 

12 

do 

dust 

1020 

41 

24 

J CD  3 . 

. 68 

18 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

900 

66 

25 

69 

9 

ch 

pekoe 

855 

44 

26 

70 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1350 

42 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  1st  March 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (115,490  lb.),  whioh 
sold  as  under  : — 

Let  Box  Weight 

No.  Mark,  No.  Pkgs.  Description,  lb.  e. 


1 

Ellekande 

..  250 

2 

ch 

dust 

280 

26 

2 

252 

18 

do 

unas 

1800 

52 

3 

Bonaocord  . 

. 254 

7 

i-ch 

dust 

630 

29 

4 

Glendon 

. 256 

12 

ch 

pek  sou 

1200 

42 

5 

G 

. 258 

3 

do 

dust 

390 

23 

6 

W W 

260 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

58 

7 

Kurundu- 

watte 

. 262 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

600 

48 

264 

6 

do 

| 

3 i-ch 

pekoe 

720 

42 

9 

266 

8 

ch 

pek  sou 

650 

35 

I 10 

Glencairn 

.,  268 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

220 

62 

11 

270 

5 

do 

pekoe 

450 

43 

12 

Duckwari  . 

..  272 

2 

do 

dust 

800 

26 

13 

274. 

2 

do 

fans 

260 

30 

14 

Havllland 

..  276 

79  4-ch 

bro  pek 

4345 

62 

15 

278 

70 

do 

pekoe 

3500 

47 

16 

2S0 

61 

do 

pek  sou 

2745 

42 

17 

282 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

50 

31 

18 

281 

3 

do 

dust 

210 

21 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


3 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description 

. lb. 

c. 

No.  Mark 

No.  Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

6 

19 

Weoya 

286 

35  i-ch 

bro  pek 

2100 

63 

104  L,  in  estate 

SO 

288 

42  do 

pekoe 

2310 

49 

38 

42 

21 

290 

25  do 

pek  son 

1500 

43 

mark 

456  1 i-ch 

pekoe 

22 

Eakurugalla 

292 

9 ch 

bro  pek 

990 

62 

105 

458  1 do 

pek  sou 

78 

36 

23 

294 

16  do 

pekoe 

1520 

44 

105  E H T 

460  1 i-ch 

bro  pek 

50 

48 

24 

296 

2 do 

pek  sou 

220 

40 

107 

462  3 do 

pekoe 

150 

40 

25 

298 

1 do 

dust 

130 

22 

108  Gordon 

464  16  do 

bro  pek 

800 

57 

36 

P D M,  in 

109 

466  23  do 

pekoe 

1035 

38 

estate 

110 

468  1 do 

pekoe  No. 

2 45 

40 

mark 

300 

2 do 

pek  sou 

190 

45 

111 

470  2 do 

SOU 

90 

30 

27 

302 

1 do 

congou 

95 

42 

112 

472  1 do 

red  leaf 

50 

25 

28 

304 

1 do 

red  leaf 

100 

36 

113  Easdale 

474  18  ch 

bro  pek 

1800 

66 

29 

C B D 

306 

6 i-ch 

dust 

390 

31 

114 

476  22  do 

pekoe 

1980 

51 

30 

308 

2 ch 

red  lea 

200 

37 

H5 

478  12  do 

pek  sou 

1080 

45 

31 

Opalgalla  . . 

310 

5 do 

red  leaf 

525 

36 

116  D 

480  2 J-eh 

bro  or  pek 

120 

30 

32 

312 

6 do 

dust 

630 

27 

117  Bolatagama 

482  60  do 

bro  pek 

3600 

62 

33 

Beausejour 

314 

12  do 

bro  pek 

1200 

61 

118 

484  54  do 

pekoe 

2700 

49 

34 

316 

26  do 

pekoe 

2310 

44 

119 

486  41  do 

pek  sou 

2050 

43 

35 

Doonevale  . . 

318 

3 do 

bro  pek 

300 

60 

120  C 

488  14  ch 

bro  pek 

1532 

50 

36 

320 

9 do 

pekoe 

810 

44 

121 

490  10  do 

pekoe 

1002 

40 

37 

Ingurugalla 

322 

2 do 

bro  tea 

210 

30 

122 

492  5 do 

pek  sou 

480 

39 

38 

Kirrimettia... 

324 

4 do 

bro  mix 

416 

41 

123 

494  1 do 

dust 

126 

20 

39 

Koladenia  ... 

326 

3 do 

bro  tea 

378 

31 

124  B F B 

496  1 do 

unas 

83 

38 

40 

M A,  in 

125 

498  3 i-ch 

dust 

221 

21 

estate 

126 

500  1 do 

bro  mix 

30 

43 

mark 

328 

7 do 

bro  pek 

700 

58 

127  Meddetenae 

502  1 ch 

pekoe 

80 

43 

41 

330 

7 do 

pekoe 

665 

44 

128  Deaalessa  ... 

501  1 do 

pekoe 

96 

46 

42 

332 

3 do 

dek  sou 

270 

40 

129  Wewesse  ... 

606  1 bax 

golden  tips  1OK19’50 

43 

334 

3 do 

bro  tea 

300 

38 

135  Theberion  ... 

518  11  do 

red  leaf 

550 

36 

44 

336 

12  i-ch 

dust 

960 

21 

136 

520  7 do 

pek  dust 

350 

21 

45 

Semba  watte.. 

338 

41  ch 

bro  pek 

4100 

63 

137 

522  3 do 

congou 

150 

33 

46 

47 

340 

342 

36  do 
13  do 

pekoe 
pek  sou 

3420 

1170 

50 

43 

48 

314 

1 do 
8 i-ch 

bro  tea 
dust 

100 

38 

MessrB.  Benham  & Bremner  put  up  for  sale 

at  the 

49 

*sn 

Kirklees 

348 

90 

21 

27 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  8th  March  the 

51 

350 

25  do 

pek  sou 

1250 

45 

undermentioned 

lots  of  tea 

(3,420  lb.) 

which  sold 

52 

352 

25  do 

pekoe 

1250 

54 

as  under: — 

53 

54 

Dammeria  ... 

354 

356 

25  do 
46  do 

bro  pek 
bro  or  pek 

1375 

2760 

69 

65 

Lot 

Box 

Weigh 

t 

55 

56 

Luccombe  ... 

358 

360 

29  ch 
5 i-ch 

pekoe 
pek  fans 

2900 

400 

52 

34 

No.  Mark 

No.  Pkgs. 

Description 

!b 

c 

57 

362 

18  ch 

pek  sou 

1800 

45 

l W O 

14  8 I-ch 

dust 

560 

33 

58 

364 

39  do 

pekoe 

3900 

54  bid 

2 Battalgalla  ... 

16  13  ch 

SOU 

1170 

11 

59 

366 

IS  do 

bro  pek 

1800 

66 

3 

18  4 do 

fans 

600 

24 

60 

Mausa  Ella  ... 

368 

5 £-ch 

pek  sou 

275 

46 

4 Elston 

20  11  i-ch 

pek  sou 

550 

43 

61 

370 

20  do 

pekoe 

1000 

53 

5 

22  6 ch 

bro  mix 

500 

39 

62 

372 

41  do 

bro  pek 

2460 

67 

6 M Y T,  in 

63 

Lankapura, 

pek  dust 

estate 

W 

374 

3 ch 

300 

27 

mark 

23  1 |-ch 

red  leaf 

40 

26 

64 

376 

12  do 
50  do 

pek  sou 

1200 

44 

66 

378 

pekoe 

5500 

52  bid 

66 

67 

68 

WAT 

380 

382 

384 

15  do 
9 do 
17  do 

bro  pek 
or  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 

1650 

945 

I7nn 

67  bid 
55 

42 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Co. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale 

put  up  for  sale  at  the 
-room  on  the  8th  March 

69 

386 

5 do 

500 

40 

the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (48,314  lb.),  which  sold 

70 

Palmerston  ... 

388 

6 i-ch 

bro  pek 

360 

69 

as  under  : — 

71 

72 

390 

392 

12  ch 
9 do 

pekoe 
pek  sou 

1200 

855 

51 

46 

Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description,  Weight 

73 

St.  Leonard’s 

394 

20  i-ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

55 

No 

No. 

lb. 

74 

396 

20  do 

pekoej 

1000 

44 

5 

398 

2 do 

pekoe  No.  2 

140 

39 

l Diyagama  . . 

32  4 ch 

47 

76 

S L 

400 

1 do 

dust 

80 

21 

1 5-C’a 

bro  pek 

440 

77 

402 

1 do 

bro  mix 

60 

24 

2 

33  5 ch 

pekoe 

465 

43 

78 

404 

1 do 

bro  tea 

70 

16 

3 

34  2 do 

pek  sou 

200 

39 

79 

Itambodde  ... 

406 

10  do 

sou 

600 

43 

4 

35  1 i-ch 

dust 

45 

21 

80 

408 

1 do 

dust 

75 

28 

5 

36  1 do 

mixed 

60 

30 

81 

410 

1 do 

bro  pek  dust  75 

48 

6 Ingeriya 

37  6 do 

bro  pek 

330 

61 

82 

Bandarapolla 

412 

5 ch 

bro  pek 

500 

55 

7 

38  9 do 

pekoe 

450 

40 

83 

414 

9 do 

pekoe 

900 

40 

8 

39  14  do 

pek  sou 

672 

43 

84 

416 

4 do 

pek  sou 

400 

38 

0 

40  4 do 

bro  mix 

224 

36 

85 

418 

4 do 

sou 

400 

36 

10 

41  2 do 

bro  tea 

132 

33 

86 

Diatalawe  ... 

420 

4 ch 

bro pek 

400 

43  bid 

11 

42  1 do 

dust 

90 

20 

87 

422 

3 do 

12  Diganakelle... 

43  12  do 

bro  pek 

660 

63 

13  i-ch 

pekoe 

1030 

38  bid 

13 

44  6 do 

pekoe 

300 

48 

88 

424 

2 eh 

pek  sou 

206 

35 

14 

45  9 do 

pek  sou 

450 

44 

89 

Bulatdola  . . 

426 

3 ch 

bro  pek 

336 

66 

15 

46  2 do 

sou 

100 

38 

90 

428 

7 do 

pekoe 

705 

53 

16 

47  2 do 

dust 

160 

26 

91 

Iddagodda  ... 

430 

1 eh 

dust 

130 

23 

17 

48  2 do 

fans 

110 

36 

92 

Gallantenne 

432 

1 do 

red  leaf 

95 

25 

18 

49  1 do 

bro  mix 

50 

34 

93 

434 

1 do 

dust 

150 

52 

19  T,  in  estate 

94 

Pantiya 

436 

1 do 

dust 

130 

26 

mark 

50  13  ch 

bro  pek 

1300 

64 

95 

Udabage 

438 

2 i-ch 

pek  fans 

130 

37 

20 

5L  9 do 

pekoe 

855 

49 

96 

440 

1 do 

bro  mix 

70 

29 

21 

62  13  do 

pek  sou 

1235 

42 

97 

442 

4 do 

dust 

230 

26 

22  G H 

53  17  i-ch 

or  pek 

850 

54 

98 

EUekande  ... 

444 

1 ch 

red  leaf 

80 

31 

23  G A,  Ceylon... 

51  4 do 

bro  tea 

200 

34 

99 

446 

2 do 

aou  No.  2 

170 

43 

21  Arslena 

55  37  do 

bro  pek 

1850 

67 

100 

448 

8 do 

pek  sou 

630 

43 

25 

56  3 do 

bro  pek 

150 

64 

101 

450 

3 do 

UDas 

330 

53 

25 

57  53  do 

pekoe 

2650 

51 

102 

452 

2 do 

dust 

2*6 

21 

27 

58  5 do 

pekoe 

250 

48 

103 

454 

3 do 

congou 

210 

37 

28 

59  25  do 

pek  sou 

1250 

43  bid 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


InOt 

27©.  Mark 

Box 

No.  Pkgs. 

Weight 

Description,  lb 

c. 

2S» 

60 

3 J-ch 

pek  sou 

150 

43 

SO 

61 

1 do 

dust 

50 

22 

S3 

Naseby 

. 63 

18  |-eh 

bro  pek 

900 

67  bid 

33 

61 

25  do 

pekoe 

1250 

52  bid 

34 

65 

2 do 

br.i  tea 

156 

26 

44 

EVK 

. 75 

3 i-oh 

bro  pek 

150 

45 

45 

76 

2 do 

pekoe 

100 

43 

46 

77 

5 do 

pek  sou 

250 

41 

47 

H H H 

..  78 

1 ch 

pen  sou 

105 

36 

48 

79 

1 i-ch 

dust 

80 

22 

49 

Boseneoth  . 

..  80 

29  do 

bro  pek 

1885 

59 

50 

81 

16  ch 

pet  sou 

1680 

41 

51 

Hagalla 

. 82 

29  J-ch 

bro  pek 

1450 

59 

52 

83 

24  do 

pekoe 

1200 

49 

S3 

84 

14  do 

pek  sou 

700 

42 

54 

85 

9 do 

bro  mix 

450 

36 

55 

86 

1 do 

dust 

76 

21 

56 

Kandettia  . 

. 87 

9 ch 

bro  pek 

1170 

61 

57 

88 

16  do 

pekoe 

1840 

48 

68 

89 

4 do 

pek  sou 

520 

43 

64 

EC 

..  95 

12  J-ch 

pekoe 

600 

42 

65 

T P,  in 
estate 
mark 

..  96 

4 ch 

bro  pek 

414 

41 

©6 

97 

14  §-ch 

poboe 

795 

37  bid 

68 

Abbotsford  . 

. 98 

22  ch 

bro  pek 

2200 

64 

©9 

99 

17  do 

pekoe 

1700 

50  bid 

70 

100 

11  do 

pek  sou 

1100 

45 

71 

Depedene  . 

..  1 

9 i-ch 

bro  or  pek 

540 

62 

73 

2 

11  DO 

bro  pek 

800 

53 

73 

3 

16  do 

pekoe 

800 

50 

74 

4 

39  do 

pek  sou 

1S50 

42 

75 

5 

2 do 

dust 

160 

27 

76 

6 

1 do 

pek  dust 

80 

28 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Feb.  10th  1893. 

Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  10th  Feb. 

Ex  “Port  Chalmers” — Tillicoultry,  lo  121s;  lb  119s 
6d;  4c  114a  6.';  lb  107s;  lc  lb  133s;  lc  lb  113e;  3c  110-; 
lb  106s;  It  126s.  Lawrence,  lc  121s;  2c  II81-;  2 116.-;  lb 
108s;  lc  130s  6d;  lb  101s  60;  c bag  112s.  Bavenswood, 
lcll9"6d;  lc  lb  117o  6a;  2c  113s  6d;  lblObs;  lc  127s; 
1 102t>;  lb  110s.  Meeriabedds,  It  120s,  2c  118s;  3c  lb 
113s;  lb  108  ; It  128-;  lc  101s;  lb  107s;  2c  lb  119s  4o 
115s;  1 108e;  It  13Us;  It  102s  6d;  l bag  109s. 

Ex  “Yorkshire,  O’Neill” — Meddecombra,  It  126s;  6c 
123s  6d;  5c  lb  115s;  lc  108s;  lc  lb  134s;  lc  101s;  2b 
114s 6d;  lb  115s;  lb  96-;  lb  110a. 

Ex  “Port  Chalmers” — Wibarngal'a,  lc  lb  120s  6d;  Bo 
119s;  5c  113  6d;  2o  It  114s;  lc  107»  6d;  lc  lb  133s;  3c 
104s  6d;  lc  97s;  lb  105s;  2 bags  Ills  6d;  1 bag  98s;  lo 
122s;  lc  lb  1I8.«;  lb  107s;  lb  128s;  lb  109s;  lb  98e. 

Ex  “Traveller”— PDM,  lb  120e;  2o  lb  119s  6d;  lb 
109s;  lb  131s  lb  102-;  It  89  6d;  1 bag  104s;  1 bag  94s. 

Ex  “Yorkshire” — Ferham,  2c  It  115s  6.1;  lc  It  lb 
112s  6d;  2c  lb  110s;  It  108s  6d;  2b  123s;  lb  100s; 
lb  105s- 


Mincing  Lane,  Feb.  17th,  1893. 

Marks  and  prices  of  OEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lace  up  to  17th  Feb-,: — 

Ex  “Formosa” — Tillicoultry,  lc  120s;  4o  118s;  5o 
114s;  lb  108s;  lc  134s;  lo  lb  103s;  It  101s;  lo  130s. 

Ex  “Ohai  ceilor”— Tillicoultry,  lc  121s  6d;  3c  It 
122s;  3c  It  117s  6d;  lb  Ills;  lc  133s;  It  103ej  It  121s 
€d;  2c  119s  6d;  2c  113s;  lb  108s;  lb  131s. 

Ex  "Ori<  nt”— Kotijagalla,  lb  121s  6d;  4oll9s;  lolt 
115s  6d;  lb  108s;  It  131s, 

Ex  “Yorkshire” — Norwood,  It  121s  6d;  5c  It  119s  6d 
£0  116s  6d;  lc  108s;  lc  133s;  It  102s;  lb  109s 


Ex  “Chancellor” — Kahagalla,  lo  lb  117s  2o  lb  113s; 
lb  108s;  It  132s;  lc  101s  6d;  1 bag  109s. 

Ex  “Formosa” — Wiharagalla,  lo  121s;  4o  118s;  5o 
113s;  lb  108s;  lc  134s. 

Ex  “Chancellor” — Wiharagalla,  lo  120s;  3c  lb  115s 
61;  4o  lb  Ills;  It  108s;  lc  132.;  It  122s  6d;  lo  lb  119s 
6d;  2c  i\4s;  lb  108s;  lb  I31s;  lc  105s. 

Ex  “Port  Chalmers” — Ouvah  GA,  It  108s. 

Ex  “Chancellor” — Elbedde,  lb  118s  6d;  lb  2c  117s 
6d;  4o  113s;  lb  108s  6d;  lo  133s;  It  lc  118s;  4o 
113s  6d;  lb  108s;  lb  130.-;  It  125s.  2b  116s;  lc  104s; 
lb  121s. 

Ex  “Ormuz” — Cranley  OO,  It  118s  6d;  2o  lb  118s 
6d;  3o  114s  6d;  lb  108- ; lo  lb  134s. 

Ex  “Chsncellor” — Morar,  It  122s;  2c  120s;  lc  It 
114s;  lb  109a;  It  130<.  lalawakellie,  lb  lc  It  115s;  2o 
109e;  It  108s;  It  125*;  lb  119s.  Venture,  2o  lb  117s  6d; 
2o  113s  6d;  lb  128s.  F^rdyce,  lb  119s;  2o  123s  6d;  3o 
116s  6d;  lb  108s;  lo  140s. 


CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent) 

Mincing  Lae,  Feb.  10th,  1893. 

Ex  “Clan  Monroe” — (KA),  20  (80s  bid)  90s. 

Ex  “P.  rt  Chalmers” — Wariapolla,  10  124s  6d;  2 
Ills;  12  74s;  2 65s  6d.  Sndnganga,  38  123a  6d;  7 
luls6u;7  66s  6d;  1 40s. 

Ex  “PiDg  Suey” — Maousava,  12  124s;  10  107s;  11 
66a  6J. 

Ex  “Arcadia” — Maousava,  12  118s  6d  8 103s  6d 
4 67s. 


Mincing  Lane,  Feb.  17th,  1893. 

Ex  “Yorkshire” — Palli  1,  40  bags  124s;  68  123s  6d; 
60  123  ; 6 os  93s;  2c  70s.  1 62s.  Broken  Palli,  3 95s 
6d;  1 75s. 

Ex  “Dalmatia”— Kondesalle,  39  bags  125*;  18  120s; 
8 71s  6d;  12  119s;  5 112s;  9 50s  6d;  32  123s;  1 69s. 

Ex  “Yorkshii  e” — Eade  la,  5 bugs  119s;  6 117*;  4 73s; 
11  88s;  5 66s.  Maria,  20  bags  120s;  5 90  6 1;  4 95s; 
3 68  6d.  KPG,  13  bags  116s  fid;  2 91s;  8 119s;  4 90s’ 


2 110  6d. 

Maria 

32  bags,  25  A sold  at  120a,  7 B at  95s. 

Palli 

181 

M 

174  No.  1 at  123s  to  124s. 

KPG 

15 

sold  at  116s  6d. 

OHO 

14 

Cl  sold  at  119s,  at  110s  6d. 

Kondesalla.. 

86 

22  O and  17  F O at  125s, 

18,  1 at  120s  6d  12  F 1 at 

119s,  8,  2 at  71s  6d. 

Mahaberia.. 

38 

32  O at  123s,  5 1 at  112s. 

Eadlle 

31 

»> 

7,  1 at  119s,  15,  2 at  117s, 

9,  3 at  73s. 


CEYLON  CARDAMOM  SALES 
IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Feb.  17th,  1893. 

Ex  “Traveller” — Gonawella,  lease  2s  5d;  2 2s  2d;  2 
la  8d.  5 Is  7d;  2 Is  4d;  1 Is  3d. 

Ex  “Yorkshii  e” — Bulatwatte,  4 cases  2s  5d;  3 la4d; 
1 Is  2d.  Ingurugalla,  2 cases  Is  9d:  3 Is  5d;  1 la  4d; 
1 Is  2d.  Dromoland,  1 case  Is  lid;  3 Is  7d;  I 
Is  3d. 

Ex  “Coromandel” — BGK,  4 bases  Is  4d. 

Ex  “E  geria” — Tyrells,  3 oases  3s  8d. 

Ex  “Glenartney” — Tyrells,  2 oases  3s  2d;  2 1b  lid. 
Ex  “Yorkshire” — Elfindale,  12  cases  Is  lid. 

Ex  “Chancellor”—  Loonagalla,  13  cases  ls„4d. 


CEYLON  OBSBRVEK”  PRESS,  COLOMBO, 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES, 
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Colombo,  March  18,  1893. 


s 


Price: — 12§. cents  each;  3 copies 
30  cents  ; 6 copies  J rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  tor  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  8th  March 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (21,163  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under  : — 


Lot  Box  Weight 


No.  Mark. 

No.  Pkgs.  Description. 

lb. 

C. 

1 Dehiowita  ... 

l 

1 

ch 

congou 

90 

88 

2 

2 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

120 

28 

3 

3 

1 

do 

dust 

160 

21 

4 Nabalma 

4 

.6 

do 

dust 

375 

21 

5 

5 

7 

do 

congou 

665 

34 

6 L,  in  estate 

mark 

6 

1 

ch 

sou 

80 

32 

7 

7 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

22 

8 A G C 

8 

7 

do 

sou 

630 

34 

9 Comillah 

9 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

330 

51 

10 

10 

3 

do 

pekoe 

270 

41 

11 

11 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

35 

12 

12 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

21 

19  E V M,  in 

estate 

mark 

22 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

458 

45 

20  C 

, 23 

3 

2 i-ch 

pekoe 

398 

38 

21  W G 

24 

1 

do 

unas 

62 

33  bid 

2,2  S 

25 

2 

do 

or  pek 

102 

49 

23 

26 

1 

ch 

pekoe 

83 

40 

24 

27 

8 i-ch 

bro  iea 

560 

20 

25 

28 

7 

do 

pek  fans 

558 

24 

26  K V M,  in 

estate 

mark 

29 

9 

ch 

bro  tea 

810 

20 

27 

30 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

20 

33  D M D,  in 

estate 

mark  ... 

39 

4 

ch 

urns 

351 

39 

34 

40 

4 

i-ch 

congou 

173 

34 

36 

41 

3 

ch 

b u No.  2 

306 

34 

36 

42 

1 

do 

1 

|-ch 

red  leaf 

124 

18 

37 

43 

3 

do 

pek  dust 

162 

15 

88  K A C,  in 

estate 

mark 

44 

5 

do 

bro  or  pek 

300 

19 

39 

15 

1 

do 

pekoe 

67 

40 

40 

46 

1 

do 

bro  pek  fans 

65 

27 

41  Bogahsgoda- 

watte 

47 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

300 

62 

42 

48 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1165 

44 

43 

50 

5 

do 

congou 

275 

38 

46  Ascot 

53 

19 

ch 

bro  pek 

1900 

61 

47 

65 

26 

do 

pekoe 

2600 

19  bid 

48 

57 

2 

do 

congou 

200 

40 

19 

68 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

22 

Mr.  E.  John  pnt  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  8th  Mareh  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  lea  (56,583  lb.),  which  sold  as 


under: — 


Lot 

No. 

. Mark. 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Descrip- 

tion. 

Weight 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Nahakettia  ... 

104 

1 |-ch 

dust 

70 

25 

2 

105 

3 ch 

sou 

285 

41 

3 

106 

4 do 

pek  sou 

400 

39 

4 

Ottory  and. 
Stamford 
Hill 

1 07 

26  |-ch 

bro  pek 

1560 

68 

5 

109 

22  ch 

peloe 

1980 

49 

6 

M 

111 

16  |-ch 

fans 

1125 

29 

7 

Little  Valley 

113 

24  ch 

bro  pek 

2640 

57 

6 

115 

30  do 

pekoe 

3000 

47 

e 

117 

1 do 

pek  sou 

100 

41 

10 

118 

1 do 

dost 

15# 

25 

ii 

W K 

119 

1 f-ch 

pekoe 

67 

39 

12 

120 

1 do 

pek  sou 

66 

37 

13 

Eila  .. 

121 

22  ch 

bro  pek 

2200 

63 

14 

123 

23  do 

pekoe  No. 

1 2070 

48 

15 

125 

15  do 

pekoe 

1350 

45 

16 

D 

127 

2 £-eh 

red  leaf 

158 

20 

17 

E 

128 

2 do 

red  leaf 

150 

26 

18 

Denegama  ... 

129 

1 ch 

sou 

100 

34 

19 

N 

130 

5 |-eh 

dust 

350 

26 

•0 

131 

2 ch 

bro  tta 

195 

33 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

e. 

21 

Ardlaw  and 

Wishford  ... 

132 

20  i-ch 

bro  or  pek  1240 

70 

22 

134 

18 

do 

or  pek 

936 

63 

23 

136 

24 

ch 

pekoe 

2160 

49 

24 

O 

138 

13 

do 

bro  tea 

1365 

46 

25 

140 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

285 

43 

26 

141 

1 

i-ch 

dust 

85 

27 

27 

Talagalla  ,, 

142 

28 

ch 

bro  pek 

2800 

60  bid 

28 

144 

12 

do 

or  pek 

1080 

50 

29 

146 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1615 

45 

30 

148 

3 

do 

pek  son 

375 

40 

31 

150 

4 

do 

dust 

640 

26 

32 

Great  Valley 

151 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

2600 

61 

33 

153 

4.5 

do 

pekoe 

4500 

47 

34 

155 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1140 

44 

35 

157 

3 

|-ch 

dust 

240 

27 

36 

Kirkoswald  . . 

158 

61 

ch 

pek  sou 

6531 

45  bid 

37 

160 

29 

do 

pek  sou 

2625 

44  bid 

41 

Yapame 

168 

11 

ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

61 

42 

170 

7 

do 

pekoe 

700 

51 

43 

172 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

46 

44 

174 

2 

f-ch 

duet 

ieo 

26 

45 

Cruden 

175 

9 

ch 

flowery  pek 

80U 

900 

44 

46 

177 

7 

do 

SOU 

700 

34 

47 

Somerset  ... 

179 

4 

ch 

pek  sou 

420 

44 

48 

180 

4 

f-ch 

dust 

400 

28 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  8th  March, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (160,758  lb.),  which 
sold  asunder:  — 

Lot  Box  Weight 

No.  Mark.  No.  Pkgs.  Description,  lb.  c. 


1 S S J,  in 

estate 


mark 

524 

8 

f-ch 

or  pek 

480 

58 

2 

626 

8 

ch 

pekoe 

800 

39 

3 

528 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

2000 

32 

4 

530 

1 

do 

sou 

100 

30 

5 

532 

6 

f-ch 

pek  fans 

450 

25 

6 

531 

1 

ch 

pek  dust 

100 

20 

7 

P 

536 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

66 

8 

538 

36 

do 

pekoe 

3600 

47 

9 

Melrose  ... 

510 

27 

do 

bro  pek 

2970 

62  bid 

10 

Horagas- 

kelle 

542 

4 

f-ch 

bro  pek 

2S2 

58 

11 

541 

6 

do 

pekoe 

324 

44 

12 

546 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

40 

13 

548 

1 

do 

congou 

40 

32 

14 

550 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

71 

20 

15 

Chicago 

£52 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

945 

59 

16 

551 

46 

do 

pekoe 

1840 

48 

17 

556 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

725 

42 

18 

St.  Catherine 

558 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

720 

60 

19 

£60 

6 

do 

pekoe 

510 

46 

20 

562 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

41 

21 

564 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

100 

31 

22 

Gastlereagh.. 

566 

20  i-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1300 

66  bid 

22 

568 

31 

ch 

pekoe 

3100 

48  bid 

24 

Bismark  . . 

570 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1700 

60 

25 

572 

21 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

46 

26 

574 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

40 

27 

.‘76 

1 

do 

duet 

140 

£3 

28 

Palmerston  .. 

578 

4 i-ch 

bro  pek 

240 

68 

29 

580 

10 

ch 

pekoe 

1000 

50 

30 

682 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

570 

43 

31 

584 

1 i-ch 

bro  mix 

60 

28 

32 

G P M,  in 

estate 

mark 

586 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

550 

91 

33 

688 

10 

do 

pekoe 

500 

53 

34 

590 

10 

dJ 

pek  sou 

5(0 

46 

35 

692 

1 

do 

dust 

92 

27 

36 

C'ottaganga ... 

591 

4 i-ch 

fans 

160 

33 

37 

596 

f) 

do 

red  leaf 

200 

30 

38 

Hautcvillc  ... 

598 

4 

ch 

red  leaf 

980 

30 

39 

Dunkeld 

600 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

2420 

68 

40 

602 

36 

i-ch 

cr  pek 

1800 

64 

41 

604 

25 

ch 

j eloe 

2250 

48 

42 

H & H 

606 

2 i-ch 

bro  mix 

120 

36 

43 

Yataderia 

608 

17 

ch 

l ro  or  pek  1870 

57 

44 

610 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

2530 

48 

45 

612 

13 

do 

crpek 

1£65 

46 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


80  Pausalateune 

81 
82 

83 

84 

85  Wolleyfielil . . 

86 

87 

88 

89  Munamal  ... 

90 

91 

92 

93  Chest  erf  orcl  .. 

94 

95 

96 

97  FatiRsjah  .. 

98 

99 

103  Harangalla... 

104 

105 

106  Wewessa  ... 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111  • 

112  Talagaswela 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118  Uda  Rad  11a 

119 

120 
121 

122  Q T W 

124  B 

125 

126 

127  Tellisagalla 

123 

129 

130 

131 

135  Diatalawa ... 

136 

137  Wandala  .. 

138 

132 

140 

141  Malvern 
143 

143 

144 


682 

631 

636 

683 

690 

692 

694 

696 

698 

700 

702 

704 

706 

708 

710 

712 

714 

716 

718 


.3  ch 
1 do 

0 do 
4 do 

3 J-ch 

1 do 
1 do 
1 do 
1 J-ch 
1 ch 
1 do 
1 J-ch 

4 ch 


da 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

-ch 


bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
congou 
dust 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
bro  mix 
pro  pek 

pekoe 
pek  sou 
bro  mix 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 

CODgOU 

pekoe 
congou 
dust 


1365 

1100 

950 

400 

223 

85 

85 

100 

55 

103 

150 

315 

100 

1680 

1700 

1500 

360 

800 

95 

80 


59 
49 
42 
38 
23 

60 

46 
42 

37 
60 

47 

38 
36 

59  bid 
45  bid 
41 
36 

39 
35 
23 


728 

38 

do 

bro  pek 

4189 

60 

730 

34 

do 

pekoe 

3230 

46 

732 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

760 

43 

734 

6 

•do 

75  J-ch 

bro  pek 

4350 

61 

7.:6 

4 

cli 

41 

i-ch 

pekoe 

2450 

49 

738 

51 

do 

pek  sou 

2650 

43 

740 

4 

do 

sou 

200 

40 

742 

1 

do 

dust  No.  1 

80 

28 

744 

4 

do 

dust  „ 2 

820 

25 

746 

17 

ch 

bro  pek 

1815 

60 

748 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1190 

50 

750 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

935 

45 

752 

18 

do 

sou 

1530 

40 

754 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

23 

756 

1 

do 

ci  ngou 

85 

37 

75S 

2 

do 

dust 

200 

30 

760 

2 > 

do 

pek  sou 

2340 

47 

762 

34 

do 

pekoe 

3060 

53 

764 

94 

§-ch 

bro  or  pek 

6640 

68 

766 

1 

do 

dust 

90 

23 

770 

1 J-ch 

bro  pek 

56 

67 

772 

1 

do 

pehoe 

48 

52 

774 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

56 

40 

776 

18 

ch 

bru  pek 

1935  \ 

778 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1580/ 

with 

780 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

435  > 

782 

1 

£-ch 

dust 

48  l 

784 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

48y» 

792 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

44 

794 

3 

do 

13 

|-ch 

pekoe 

1030 

38 

796 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

360 

67 

798 

6 

ch 

42 

1 J-ch 

pekoe 

640 

800 

3 

ch 

Tint 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

No. 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c* 

48 

614 

49 

ch 

pekoe 

5145 

41  bid 

145 

Deaculla  ... 

812 

4 J-ch 

bro  or  pek 

240 

63 

47 

616 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1425 

40 

146 

814 

11  do 

or  pek 

660 

51 

48 

Xceurugalla 

618 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

270 

40 

147 

816 

4 do 

pek  scu 

240 

42 

49 

620 

2 

do 

brj  tea 

240 

29 

148 

818 

1 do 

congou 

5U 

39 

50 

A P K 

62; 

4 

do 

dust 

560 

29 

119 

820 

1 do 

red  leaf 

50 

28 

&1 

Burnside 

624 

20 

J-ch 

bro  pek 

1000 

56 

150 

Kirimettia... 

822 

4 ch 

52 

626 

24 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

45 

3 J-ch 

bro  pek 

550 

56 

53 

628 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

150 

39 

151 

824 

5 ch 

60 

Lyegrcve 

642 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1400 

59 

7 J-ch 

pekoe 

850 

39 

81 

614 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

48 

152 

826 

1 do 

8011 

45 

31 

62 

616 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

41 

828 

1 do 

red  l-af 

95 

39 

63 

6J8 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

26 

155 

E H T 

830 

1 do 

bro  mix 

50 

26 

64 

Malvern 

650 

8 J-ch 

bro  pek 

440 

59 

157 

Deniyava  .. 

836 

4 do 

bro  pek 

440 

55 

65 

652 

6 

do 

pekce 

330 

45 

158 

838 

7 do 

pekoe 

700 

42 

651 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

825 

45 

159 

840 

7 do 

pek  sou 

636 

40 

67 

656 

2 

do 

sou 

110 

40 

160 

842 

3 do 

fOU 

240 

38 

68 

658 

1 

do 

bro  lea 

00 

38 

161 

844 

1 do 

fans 

\2) 

28 

69 

Anningkande 

660 

19 

ch 

bro  pek 

2C90 

58 

162 

846 

1 do 

red  leaf 

75 

21 

70 

662 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

50 

163 

Galkadua  ... 

818 

10  do 

bro  pek 

1006 

56 

71 

6C4 

16 

do 

pt-k  sou 

1600 

41 

164 

850 

8 do 

pekoe 

760 

42 

72 

666 

2 

do 

congou 

200 

37 

165 

852 

a do 

pek  sou 

600 

40 

73 

6^  8 

3 J-ch 

dust 

225 

22 

W,  in  estate 

74 

Kilim 

670 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

900 

59  bid 

mark 

854 

21  J-ch 

pek  sou 

1130 

33  bid 

75 

672 

12 

do' 

pekoe 

6oO 

48  bid 

76 

674 

11 

do 

pek  sou- 

550 

42  bid 

Messrs.  A.  H. 

Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 

77 

676 

10 

do 

bl  O SOU 

140 

20 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  thol5th  March  the 

78 

79 

G T W 

680 

9 

do 

bro  mix 

450 

24 

n ndermentionec 

lots  lots  of  tea  (32,0221b.),  which  sold 

802 

804 

896 

808 

810 


1 | -eh 

2 ch 
24  J-ch 

9 do 
9 do 
1 do 


pek  sou 
sou 
or  pek 
bro  or  pek 
pek  sou 
congou 


305 

170 

1440 

540 

540 

60 


38 

36 

53 

64 

41  bid 
33 


aa  under  : — 
Nob 

Lo.  Mark 


Box 

No.  Pkgs. 


JDescrip-  Weight 
tion.  lb.  ( 


K’della 

1 

7 

ch 

bro  pek 

630 

51  bid 

3 

10 

do 

pekoe 

900 

41  hid 

5 

0 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

37 

7 

1 

do 

bro  sou 

50 

29 

Bcghahgoda- 

pekoe 

420 

38 

watte 

8 

7 i 

|-ch 

9 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

55 

29 

10 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

160 

23 

11 

1 

do 

red lc»f 

50 

24 

Vogan 

12 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

540 

53  bid; 

14 

2 

do 

pekoe 

150 

41 

15 

7 

do 

or  pek 

630 

45  bid. 

17 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

755 

40 

19 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

129 

23 

20 

1 

do 

dust 

40 

21 

Comar 

21 

35  J-ch 

bro  pek 

■ 7c0 

51  bid 

23 

24 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

42  bid 

25 

16 

do 

pek sou 

806 

39 

27 

7 

do 

bro  mix 

350 

23  bid 

28 

4 

do 

dust 

200 

21 

GKID  .. 

29 

8 

ch 

bio  pek 

720 

50 

el 

6 

do 

pe<oe 

510 

42 

33 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

40 

A B G 

34 

1 

4-ch 

pek  sou 

62 

30  bid 

M K 

35 

4 

ch 

un»s 

351 

35  bid. 

36 

3 

4-ch 

bro  tea 

162 

out 

2 

ch 

1 

1 

|-ch 

sou 

24 

T 

38 

3 

do 

2 

ch 

fans 

611 

17 

Ettspolla  ... 

45 

10 

|-3h 

bro  pek 

550 

53  b:d 

47 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

990 

42 

Wool  end 

49 

18 

ch 

bru  pek 

181.0 

50  bid 

51 

34 

do 

pekoe 

3400 

42  bid 

53 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

10C0 

38  bid 

55 

3 

do 

SOU 

285 

34 

56 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

20 

M 

. 57 

2 

do 

dust 

240 

26  bid 

M L C 

. 58 

17 

§-ch 

bro  pek  fan 

1070 

35 

59 

11 

do 

sou 

550 

38 

60 

11 

do 

red  leaf 

550 

26  bid 

61 

7 

do 

dust 

490 

20 

A & C 

. 62 

4 

do 

fans 

200 

34 

63 

4 

do 

red  leaf 

200 

21 

Wernegalla .. 

. 64 

1 

do 

U'  a* 

50 

35 

65 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

50 

22  bid. 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 
19 

50  D M P,  in 

estate 

mark 

51 

52  Aberfoyle  . 

53 
51 

55 

56 

57  Palta 

58 

59 

60  Charlie  Hill , 


66 

67 


68  16  do 


70 

72 

73 

74 


ch 

do 

do 

do 


75  10  J-ch 

76  10  ch 

77  7 do 

78  4 J-ch 


bro  pe* 
pekoe 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
sou 
dust 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
pek  dust 
bro  pek 


350 

50 

1040 

700 

2U0 

70 

85 

420 

800 

480 

200 


41 
36 
54 

44  bid 

42 
41 
20 
52 
41 
34 
56 
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Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description,  lb. 

c. 

61 

79 

7 cu 

pekoe 

350 

42 

62 

80 

9 do 

pek  sou 

4Su 

38 

63 

81 

5 do 

SvU 

250 

37 

64 

82 

2 do 

fans 

122 

27 

65 

83 

1 do 

congou 

50 

34 

66 

81 

2 do 

red  leaf 

106 

18  bid 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  tor  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commeice  Sale-room  on  the  15th  March  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  tea  191,426  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under: — 


Lot 

No.  Mark. 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Descrip-  Weight 
tion  lb. 

c. 

1 

N 

181 

6 

i-ch 

bro  pek  fan 

456 

16  bid 

3 

182 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

56 

16  bid 

3 

Nagur,  PH  J 

183 

2 

Ch 

bro  pek 

200 

49 

4 

181 

2 

do 

pekoe 

200 

40  bid 

5 

185 

2 

|-ch 

pek  sou 

10O 

36 

6 

186 

2 

GO 

bio  mix 

loo 

25 

7 

T,  in  estate 
mark 

187 

8 

ch 

pekoe 

800 

39  bid 

8 

Ottery  and 
Stamford 
Hill 

189 

34  1-eh 

bro  pek 

2040 

61 

9 

191 

38 

ch 

pevoe 

2970 

44  bid 

10 

193 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

26 

11 

Callander  ... 

194 

18 

2-cli 

t ro  or  pek 

1008 

61 

12 

196 

20 

do 

or  Pek 

1120 

50 

13 

198 

22 

do 

pekoe 

1232 

43  bid 

11 

200 

16 

dO 

pek  sou 

896 

38  bid 

15 

Agra  Ouvah... 

202 

35 

do 

bro  or  nek  2100 

74 

16 

204 

42 

do 

bro  pek 

2520 

64 

17 

206 

38 

do 

pekoe 

2090 

48 

18 

208 

25 

do 

pe-oe 

1375 

44 

19 

210 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

no 

38 

20 

211 

3 

do 

pek  fans 

270 

29 

21 

212 

3 

do 

pek  dust 

285 

21 

22 

Mocha 

213 

20 

Cil 

bro  pek 

2860 

65  bid 

23 

215 

29 

do 

pekoe 

2900 

52  bid 

24 

217 

2 i 

do 

pek  sou 

2185 

47 

25 

219 

5 

do 

dust 

650 

27 

26 

Kirkoawald  ... 

22 1 

31 

do 

pekoe 

2738 

48  bid 

27 

223 

41 

do 

pekoe 

3683 

48  bid 

38 

Alliugton  ... 

225 

20 

§-cn 

bro  pek 

1000 

48  bul 

29 

227 

14 

do 

pekte 

1260 

40  bid 

so 

229 

26 

do 

pek  sou 

2210 

37  bid 

32 

DocrooMa- 

della 

231 

7 

ch 

bro  pek 

735 

48 

23 

233 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

4o  bid 

29 

N 

235 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

400 

31 

36 

Talawakelle 

239 

5 

do 

red  leal 

460 

24 

37 

B.  in  estete 
mark 

211 

2 

£-ch 

dust 

160 

22 

43 

Biltacy 

250 

42 

j-ch 

bro  pek 

2100 

56 

44 

252 

28 

do 

pekoe 

1400 

44 

45 

254 

20 

do 

pek  soti 

1010 

43 

46 

256 

8 

do 

c,ngou 

400 

35 

47 

Verelapatna 

267 

90 

do 

bro  t r i ek 

U0J 

64 

48 

259 

20 

ch 

bro  pek 

231 0 

52 

49 

2 1 

U 

do 

pekoe 

1540 

44  bid 

50 

263 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

17  75 

40 

51 

265 

9 

5-ch 

oust 

075 

25 

78 

Tientsin 

273 

27 

do 

bro  pek 

135u 

65 

79 

275 

29 

ch 

pekoe 

lOlO 

45 

50 

277 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

3*0 

41 

51 

27a 

2 

£-cli 

dust 

140 

23 

62 

Glentilt 

280 

64 

do 

bro  pek 

3S40 

7 8 bid 

63 

282 

23 

ch 

pekoe  No.  2 2300 

40  bid 

61 

284 

12 

do 

ecu 

12i  O 

39 

65 

Madooltenne 

286 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1260 

54 

66 

288 

lb 

do 

pek  sou 

1600 

39 

67 

Templestowe 

260 

36 

ch 

or  pek 

3528 

57 

68 

302 

22 

do 

pekoe 

1980 

46 

69 

304 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

ll2o 

42  bid 

70 

Heatheriey  ... 

308 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1235 

40  bid 

71 

; os 

1 

do 

u ro  mix 

120 

30 

72 

309 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

21 

73 

Tarf 

310 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

blO 

41  bid 

74 

312 

2 

oo 

dust 

304 

21  bid 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  15th  Match 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  ^229, 293  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under  : — 

Lot  Box  Weight 

Flo.  Maik,  No.  Pkgs.  Description,  lb.  c. 

1 M V ..  £56  2 ch  fans  260  31 

858  1 do  dust  140  20 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No 

. Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description 

. lb 

c. 

3 

860 

1 

ch 

congou 

105 

31 

4 

862 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

28 

5 

Essex 

864 

6 

do 

bro  mix 

750 

36 

6 

866 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

23 

7 

GMBA 

868 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

800 

44 

8 

870 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

310 

37 

9 

872 

1 

do 

bro  pek  fan 

112 

23 

10 

Caledonia  .. 

874 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

1000 

51 

11 

876 

9 

do 

pekoe 

855 

41 

12 

878 

1 

£-ch 

i ro  tea 

55 

21 

13 

Kakirskande 

880 

3 

do 

bio  pek 

150 

51 

14 

882 

4 

do 

1 

box 

pekoe 

220 

43 

15 

884 

6 

1-ch 

pek  sou 

300 

38 

16 

886 

1 

do 

dust 

56 

24 

17 

888 

1 

do 

congou 

30 

27 

18 

Kenangama. . 

890 

7 

ch 

bro  pek 

810 

46 

19 

892 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1650 

38 

20 

894 

6 

do 

1 

§-ch 

pek  sou 

653 

36 

21 

698 

1 

ch 

dust 

140 

16 

22 

Kurundu- 

watte 

698 

12 

j-ch 

bro  pek 

600 

41 

23 

900 

6 

do 

pekoe 

300 

35 

24 

2 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

350 

31 

25 

4 

2 

ch 

1 

£-ch 

sou 

230 

25 

26 

S,  in  estate 

mark 

fi 

13 

ch 

pek  sou 

1365 

44 

27 

8 

15 

l-ch 

dust 

1200 

23 

28 

Meddetenne 

10 

8 

ch 

bro  pek 

880 

53 

29 

12 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

45 

30 

14 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

21 

31 

Augusta 

16 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

58 

32 

18 

5 

do 

pekoe 

400 

44 

33 

20 

il3 

do 

dek  sou 

225 

37 

34 

22 

1 

|-ch 

dust 

41 

21 

35 

Dunbar 

24 

28 

ch 

bro pek 

28i0 

70 

36 

26 

45 

do 

pekoe 

40c  0 

48 

37 

Sutton 

28 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

2310 

65 

38 

30 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1710 

54 

39 

32 

6 

do 

pek  so* 

540 

46 

40 

Kelaneiya  ,. 

34 

46 

do 

bro  pek 

3910 

60 

41 

36 

42 

do 

pekoe 

4200 

47 

42 

38 

2 

do 

dust 

230 

21 

43 

40 

2 

do 

congou 

200 

37 

44 

Tel  isagalla  . . 

42 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

197  5 

54 

45 

44 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1680 

13 

46 

46 

5 

do 

pek  eon 

435 

38 

47 

48 

1 i-ch 

dust 

48 

20 

48 

50 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

48 

18 

49 

.ittabage  ... 

52 

41 

ch 

bro  pek 

4100 

53 

50 

54 

58 

do 

pekoe 

5800 

49  bid 

51 

56 

4y 

do 

pek  sou 

4410 

36  bid 

52 

Kanangama. . 

58 

16 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1760 

61  bid 

53 

60 

12 

do 

or  pek 

1200 

out 

54 

62 

39 

do 

pekoe 

3900 

41  bid 

55 

64 

6 

do 

pek  tou 

600 

39 

56 

66 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

21 

57 

Giendevon  . . 

68 

3 i-ch 

bro  pek 

150 

50  bid 

58 

70 

3 

do 

pekoe 

150 

46 

59 

Nillcomully. . 

72 

1 

ch 

dust 

150 

21 

to 

Agar’s  Lai  d 

74 

40 

2-ch 

bro  pek 

2000 

46  bid 

61 

76 

40 

do 

pekoe 

2010 

39 

b2 

78 

38 

do 

pek  sou 

1710 

36 

63 

80 

30 

do 

bro  pek 

1500 

51  b d 

64 

82 

30 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

44 

65 

S4 

29 

do 

pek sou 

1305 

39 

66 

JjaDgdale 

SB 

19 

ch 

bro  pek 

19l0 

61 

67 

88 

39 

do 

pekoe 

3510 

46 

9« 

90 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1800 

45 

t9 

92 

3 

do 

dust 

360 

26 

70 

Bondma 

94 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

600 

53 

71 

96 

6 

do 

pekoe 

610 

41 

72 

98 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

39 

73 

ItO 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

200 

33 

74 

Eitindale  .. 

102 

32 

§-ch 

fans 

160u 

32 

75 

Ederapolla  . . 

1C4 

49 

do 

bro  pek. 

2470 

55  bid 

76 

106 

28 

ch 

pekoe 

2240 

41  bid 

77 

lo8 

32 

do 

pek  sou 

2560 

37  bid 

78 

110 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

120 

21 

79 

Warakamura 

112 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

625 

57 

80 

114 

5 

do 

pekoe 

50o 

45 

81 

116 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

380 

39 

82 

118 

2 

do 

congou 

200 

31 

83 

s sss 

120 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

178 

49 

84 

122 

3 

do 

pekoe 

282 

38 

85 

124 

a 

do 

pek  tou 

161 

32 

86 

Harrow  .. 

126 

4 

do 

6 4-ch 

bro  pek 

532 

56 

87 

128 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1400 

44 

88 

130 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

80 

20 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot 


Box 


Desorip-  Weight 


No.  Mark  No. 

89  Malvern  ..  132 

90  Deaculla  ..  134 

91  H . . 136 

92  B & D . . 138 

93  140 

94  R D W G ..  142 

95  P D M. 

in  estate 
mark  ...  144 

96  Becberton  . . 146 

97  148 

98  160 

99  152 

100  Castlereagh  164 

101  156 

102  K C ..  158 

103  160 

104  Kirrimettia  162 

105  Carlabeck  ...  164 

106  166 
107  Monaco  ...  168 


109  J H S,  in 


Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

9 i-ch 

pek  sou 

510 

4 

do 

peV  sou 

240 

1 

ch 

pek  sou 

87 

7 

do 

dust 

1050 

4 

do 

red  leaf 

485 

3 

I-ch 

dust 

249 

1 

ch 

pek  «ou 

100 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

8 

do 

pekoe 

640 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

525 

3 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

240 

29 

§-eh 

bro  pek 

1885 

25 

ch 

p^koe 

2500 

3 

do 

dust 

450 

1 J-ch 

sou 

130 

2 

ch 

bro  mix 

298 

3 

do 

duet 

4C0 

3 

do 

COUffOU 

339 

1 

do 

dust 

185 

estate 

mark  ... 

172 

8 

do 

or  pek 

840 

110 

174 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

111 

176 

4 

do 

pek  soil 

400 

112 

A OB 

178 

6 

do 

dust 

840 

113 

180 

4 1-ch 

son 

220 

114 

Norwood 

182 

2 

do 

dust 

168 

115 

K.  in  estate 

mark 

181 

12 

ch 

bro  mix 

1200 

116 

186 

25 

do 

bro  pek 

2750 

117 

L,  In  estate 

mark 

188 

1 i-ch 

pekoe 

.37 

118 

190 

i 

do 

pek  sou 

35 

119 

Glanrhos  ... 

192 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

330 

120 

194 

6 

do 

or  pek 

450 

121 

196 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

680 

122 

Pa'iagama  . 

198 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1430 

123 

200 

24 

do 

pekoe 

2400 

124 

202 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

125 

204 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

126 

St.  Helier’s. . 

206 

32  i 

f“°h 

bro  or  pek 

1760 

127 

208 

16 

ch 

pekoe 

1600 

128 

210 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

800 

129 

Middleton  .. 

212 

33  ! 

h-ch 

bro  pek 

1980 

130 

214 

23 

ch 

pekoe 

2300 

131 

216 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1425 

132 

218 

1 

do 

dust 

160 

133 

220 

1 

do 

fans 

135 

134 

Algbnrtb  ... 

222 

2 

ch 

son 

200 

224 

3 

do 

dust 

390 

136 

Waitalawa... 

226 

16  i-ch 

bro  pek 

800 

137 

228 

37 

do 

pekoe 

1650 

838 

230 

4 

do 

pek  eon 

2’0 

139 

232 

2 

do 

dust 

188 

140 

Nugagalla  ... 

234 

25 

do 

bro  pek 

1280 

141 

236 

64 

do 

pekoe  N 

3200 

142 

238 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

250 

143 

240 

3 

do 

dust 

270 

144 

Waturana  ... 

242 

4 

ch 

bro  pek 

445 

145 

244 

7 

pk 

pekoe 

722 

146 

216 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

308 

147 

248 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

164 

148 

R T 

250 

1 

ch 

congou 

91 

149 

252 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

107 

150 

25  4 

3 k-ch 

dust 

255 

151 

256 

8 

do 

fans 

207 

152 

Radelia  ... 

2T8 

29 

ch 

bro  pek 

2900 

153 

2e(l 

41 

do 

pekoe 

3690 

154 

202 

25 

do 

pek  sou 

2250 

155 

261 

4 

do 

dust 

440 

156 

A D 

266 

10  i-eh 

bro  tea 

700 

167 

268 

6« 

do 

bro  sou 

3010 

158 

Aberdeen  ... 

, 270 

20 

do 

pen  sou 

ionr. 

159 

272 

30 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

160 

274 

59 

do 

bro  pek 

2500 

161 

Hayes  ... 

, 276 

30 

do 

dust 

1500 

162 

278 

n 

do 

pek  eon 

3200 

163 

280 

72 

do 

pekoe 

3600 

164 

282 

128 

do 

bro  pek 

6100 

165 

Killarney  .. 

. 284 

3 

do 

dust 

258 

lf6 

286 

8 

cb 

pek  sou 

800 

167 

288 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1309 

168 

290 

18  i-ch 

bro  pek 

1080 

169 

Gleneagles ... 

, 292 

24 

ch 

bro  rek 

2550 

170 

294 

22 

do 

pekoe 

2090 

174 

Heeloya 

, 302 

4 i-ch 

dust 

280 

176 

304 

15 

ch 

pek  sou 

1500 

176 

306 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

177 

308 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

1900 

c 

40 

41 
31 
25 

20  bid 
35 


43 

55 

45 

39 

34 

60  bid 
45  bid 
21 
28 
39 

38 

39 
25 


50  bid 

45 

39 
23 

38 
22 

40 

55  bid 

43 

35 

53 

43 

39 
60 

44 
38 
20 
60 

46 

40 
60 
48 

42 
21 
20 
38 
25 
60 

46 

41 
25 

59 

47 
41 

25 

44 
37 
33 

20  bid 
37 

18 

23 

3.3 

60 

47 

45 

26 

19 
28 

43 

48  bid 
55 

21 

41  bid 

48  bid 
59 

20 

46 

SO  bid 
70 

64 

49  bid 

21 

41  bid 
48  bid 
58 


Lot  Box  Weight 


No. 

Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description 

lb. 

c. 

181 

Monrovia  ... 

316 

9 i-ch 

bro  pek 

450 

53 

182 

318 

10  do 

pekoe 

1000 

37 

183 

320 

7 do 

pek  sou 

700 

33 

184 

322 

2 do 

bro  mix 

200 

2« 

185 

324 

4 do 

fans 

400 

36 

IRfi 

326 

1 do 

pek  duet 

140 

20 

187 

Fredsruhe  ... 

328 

20  i-ch 

bro  pek 

1000 

53 

188 

3.10 

16  ch 

pekoe 

1600 

41 

189 

332 

8 do 

pek  fou 

840 

37 

190 

334 

6 |-ch 

pek  fans 

390 

38 

191 

Kirlndi 

336 

12  ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

57 

192 

338 

4 do 

pekoe 

340 

45 

193 

340 

3 do 

pek  sou 

225 

37 

194 

195 

G E C,  in 

312 

1 i-eh 

dust 

82 

20 

estate  mark  .. 

344 

lOch 

bro  pek 

1000 

57 

196 

346 

4 do 

pekoe 

.340 

45 

197 

348 

2 do 

pek  sou 

151 

39 

198 

350 

1 i-ch 

dust 

65 

22 

201 

Brunswick ... 

356 

2 eh 

pek  fan9 

250 

30 

202 

Bloomfield  ... 

3J>8 

15  do 

unns 

1500 

45 

293 

?60 

2 do 

pek  fans 

260 

30 

204 

Caskieben  ... 

382 

3 do 

unas 

303 

40 

205 

364 

3 do 

pek  fans 

452 

30 

256 

Theberton  ... 

366 

22  J-Ch 

pek  fans 

1100 

28 

207 

368 

20  do 

red  leaf 

1000 

20 

208 

T 

370 

12  ch 

or  pek 

1080 

43 

209 

Liskilleen  ... 

372 

24  do 

pekoe 

2040 

48 

210 

374 

12  do 

pek  sou 

mo 

39 

211 

376 

2 do 

dust 

280 

21 

212 

Chicago 

378 

3 i-ch 

sou 

120 

34 

213 

380 

1 do 

bro  pek  fans  80 

26 

214 

382 

4 do 

dust 

260 

28 

215 

Ellekande  ... 

384 

5 ch 

congou 

350 

36 

216 

386 

7 do 

pek  SOU 

510 

40 

217 

388 

8 do 

unas 

800 

49 

218 

390 

3 do 

red  leaf 

240 

29 

219 

T B 

392 

1 do 

fans 

143 

25 

220 

394 

1 i-ch 

oust 

76 

20 

221 

Esneranza  ... 

396 

20  do 

pekoe 

1040 

41  bid 

222 

B D W A ... 

398 

2 ch 

unas 

200 

38 

223 

CRD 

400 

2 do 

red  leaf 

200 

20 

204 

402 

6 $-ch 

dust 

360 

27 

225 

Queensland 

404 

3 ch 

unas 

300 

41 

226 

406 

1 do 

pek  fans 

160 

21 

227 

Liski'leen  . . 

408 

20  do 

bro  pek 

2000 

62 

228 

Hitkurugalla 

410 

8 do 

bro  pek 

800 

57 

229 

412 

14  do 

pekoe 

1330 

40 

230 

414 

1 do 

pek  sou 

110 

37 

231 

C H 

416 

20  i-ch 

dust 

1600 

29 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent ) 

Mincing  Lane,  Feb.  24th,  1893. 
Marks  and  prices  of  OEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  24th  Feb. : — 

Ex  "Chancellor” — Sheen,  It  119s;  3c  118r;  2c  112s 
It  I27s. 

Ex  "Ameer” — Thotulagalla,  lc  114e;  2c  lb  169s  6d; 
lb  104s  lb  122s. 

Ex  "Ameer” — Divagama,  lb  120s:  3c  120s;  5o  115s; 
It  109p;  lc  lb  136s  6d. 

Ex  “Port  Pirie” — Meddeeombra,  It  122s;  4c  120s'6d; 
4c  115';  lr  108s  6 ';  lc  lb  146s  6d;  It  103s. 

Ex  “Yorkshire'’ — Middleton,  lb  120s;  3c  It  117s  6d; 
lo  It  114s;  lb  108s;  2»  140s  6d. 


CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 

(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent .) 

Mincing  Lane,  Feb.  24th  1893. 

MR,  26  bags  79s. 


“CEYLON  OBSERVER”  PRESS,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES, 


NO.  9.] 


Colombo,  April,  5,  1893. 


Price  : — 12§  cents  each ; 3 copies 
30  cents  ; 6 copies  J rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Messrs.  Benham  & Bremner  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Ohamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  15th  March  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (9,604  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under : — 

Lot  Box  Descrip-  W ight 


No 

. Mark 

No, 

. Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

l 

Tsvalam- 

teune 

. 40 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1300 

16 

2 

42 

16 

do 

pekoe 

16i  0 

43 

3 

Acrawatte  .. 

. 44 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1320 

68  bid 

4 

48 

16 

do 

pekoe 

157  0 

44 

5 

48 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1300 

40 

6 

50 

1 

do 

sou 

110 

32 

7 

Elston 

. 52 

22 

$-ch 

pek  sou 

1100 

43 

8 

54 

3 

ch 

bro  mix 

300 

29 

9 

58 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

20 

10 

58 

8 

do 

congou 

800 

28 

XI 

M Y T,  in 
estate 

mark 

60 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

124 

20 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  15th  Moroh 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (83,166  lb.),  which 


sold  as  under: — 

Lot  Box  Weight 


No 

. Mark 

No 

i.  Pkgs. 

Description 

. lb 

C. 

l 

A R 

7 

1 

ch 

bro  mix 

80 

30 

2 

Walabamluwa 

8 

15 

A-ch 

bro  pek 

750 

54 

3 

9 

3 

ch 

pekoe  No.  1 

300 

43 

4 

10 

9 

do 

pekoe 

900 

42 

5 

11 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

3 0 

38 

6 

12 

1 

do 

bro  pek  fan 

97 

36 

7 

13 

2 

do 

pek  facs 

175 

32 

8 

14 

1 

do 

dust 

113 

27 

9 

15 

2 

do 

ret  leaf 

200 

27 

10 

Polgabakande 

16 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

2V00 

51 

11 

17 

6 

do 

pek  e 

510 

42 

12 

18 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

40 

13 

19 

l 

do 

1 

|-ch 

dust 

23) 

24 

14 

20 

1 

ch 

unas 

no 

39 

15 

Polgahakande 

21 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1020 

£6 

16 

22 

22 

do 

pekoe 

16£0 

46 

17 

23 

4 

do 

pek sou 

300 

41 

18 

Hatdowa 

24 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

750 

51  bid 

19 

25 

6 

do 

pekoe 

600 

45 

20 

26 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1320 

39 

21 

27 

6 

do 

bro  sou 

720 

38 

22 

W 

28 

1 

ch 

sou 

77 

37 

23 

29 

1 

do 

r<d  leaf 

100 

out 

24 

30 

1 

do 

dust 

148 

20 

25 

Mousagalla  ... 

31 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

2490 

1 

i-ch 

48 

26 

32 

10 

ch 

pekoe 

1000 

40  bid 

27 

33 

8 

do 

1 

£-ch 

pek  ecu 

862 

38 

28 

S,  in  estate 

mark  In- 

voice No-  2 

34 

14 

ch 

bro  tea 

1400 

35 

29 

Kelani 

35 

12 

$-ch 

bro  or  pek 

720 

64 

30 

36 

60 

do 

bro  pek 

2750 

60 

31 

37 

78 

do 

pekoe 

3510 

£0 

32 

38 

53 

do 

pek  sou 

2386 

44 

33 

39 

10 

do 

sou 

4£0 

40 

37 

ERR 

43 

3 

£-ch 

pek  sou 

180 

37 

38 

44 

6 

do 

dust 

420 

21 

39 

H S,  in 

estate  mark  .. 

45 

45 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

4950 

50 

40 

46 

27 

do 

pekoe 

2700 

41 

41 

47 

5 

do 

sou 

500 

38 

42 

48 

2 

do 

dust 

340 

21 

43 

Bombra 

49 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

200 

48 

44 

50 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

38  bid 

45 

Crnrie 

51 

25 

do 

bro  pek 

2875 

62 

46 

52 

22 

do 

pekoe 

2200 

48 

47 

63 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

19U0 

41 

48 

54 

5 

do 

bro  tea 

650 

33 

49 

Morabilla  ... 

55 

1 

§-ch 

bro  mix 

63 

36 

50 

£6 

6 

do 

dust 

4r0 

22 

51 

E C 

57 

3 

do 

dust 

223 

20 

52 

Choughleigh 

58 

2 

ch 

bro  pek 

200 

55 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

Nt 

). 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

53 

59 

3 

ch 

pekoe 

270 

44  bid 

54 

t’0 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

360 

39 

55 

G W 

. 61 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

255 

34 

£6 

62 

4 

do 

dust 

440 

21 

57 

Forest  Hill  . 

. 63 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1792 

58 

58 

64 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1995 

47 

59 

65 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

ltOO 

40 

60 

66 

2 

do 

dust 

260 

21 

61 

67 

1 

do 

conpou 

100 

36 

62 

MorDingeide 

68 

20 

J-ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

52 

63 

69 

17 

do 

pekoe 

915 

43 

64 

70 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

no 

24 

65 

Malgolla  ... 

71 

115 

do 

or  pek 

5750 

55 

66 

72 

91 

do 

pekoe 

45'0 

44 

67 

TGA 

73 

18 

rh 

pek  sou 

1530 

40 

68 

Yohalafeelle... 

74 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

80 

29 

69 

75 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

21 

70 

Allakolla 

76 

31 

§-ch 

bro  pek 

2015 

56 

71 

77 

23 

ch 

pekoe 

2415 

47 

72 

78 

16 

do 

pek  soil 

16U0 

40 

73 

79 

2 

i-Cll 

dust 

200 

21 

74 

Knutsford  .. 

80 

3 

do 

or  pek 

206 

53 

75 

81 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

270 

49 

76 

82 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1171 

40 

77 

83 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

60 

3S 

78 

84 

1 

do 

fans 

82 

24 

79 

85 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

51 

25 

30 

Mount  Plea- 

sant 

86 

1 

ch 

bro  pek 

50 

44 

81 

87 

5 

i-ch 

pelioe 

46 

39 

82 

88 

1 

do 

SOU 

206 

36 

83 

Glsssel 

89 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

14.30 

54  bid 

84 

90 

17 

do 

or  pek 

935 

51 

85 

91 

31 

ch 

pekoe 

2940 

45 

86 

92 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

855 

40 

87 

93 

3 

do 

dust 

300 

22 

88 

Koorooloc- 

galla 

94 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

2100 

53 

89 

95 

7 

do 

pekoe 

665 

43 

90 

96 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

39 

91 

97 

2 

do 

sou 

180 

38 

92 

98 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

90 

25 

93 

Denmark  Hill 

99 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

115 

57 

94 

100 

1 

do 

pekoe 

no 

47  bid 

95 

1 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

90 

41 

96 

EC 

2 

4 ( 

r-ch 

faus 

240 

40 

97 

Na-eby 

3 

25 

do 

pesoe 

1250 

52 

98 

M W,  in 

estate 

4 

1 

ch 

mark 

1 

i-ch 

pekoe 

132 

30  bid 

99 

Lyndurst 

5 

24 

ch 

bro  pek 

2400 

50  bid 

100 

6 

30 

do 

pekoe 

2550 

40  bid 

101 

101 

26 

do 

pek  sou 

2210 

38  bid 

102 

103 

3 

do 

unas 

300 

38 

103 

105 

1 

do 

(plus 

150 

18 

106 

S S.  in 

estate  mark... 

111 

14  , 

pekoe 

793 

38 

107 

I N G,  in 

estate  mark... 

113 

7 

ch 

pekoe 

665 

42 

108 

115 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

360 

38  bid 

109 

117 

1 

5-Cll 

dust 

90 

19 

no 

R 

. ns 

i : 

2 ch 

dust 

300 

19 

111 

121 

1 do 

pek  sou 

100 

85 

Messrs.  Benham  & Bremneb  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  ot  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  22nd  Maroh 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (3,700,1b.),  which  sold 


Lot 

No.  Mark. 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Weight 

Description,  lb. 

c 

1 

Hornsey 

..  20 

7 ch 

SOU 

630 

40 

2 

22 

2 do 

dust 

300 

20 

3 

Mayfair 

. 24 

4 do 

pek  sou 

440 

42 

4 

26 

4 do 

red  leaf 

400 

31 

5 

Oolopane 

..  28 

2 J-oh 

congou 

no 

31 

6 

so 

1 do 

fans 

50 

37 

7 

32 

2 do 

dust 

140 

21 

8 

AnamalLe  . 

. 34 

3 oh 

or  pek 

300 

out 

9 

36 

2 do 

pekoe 

200 

out 

10 

31 

3 i-ch 

dust 

225 

20 

11 

Elston 

..  40 

9 do 

pek  sou 

450 

43 

12 

42 

1 ch 

dust 

130 

20 

13 

F A 

,.  43 

1 i-ch 

pek  sou 

65 

34 

11 

44 

4 do 

pek  dust 

260 

23 

15 

46 

1 ch 

pekoe 

95 

43 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST 


Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Oo.  put  up  for  Bale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the 22nd  March  the 
undermentioned  lotslotsof  tea  (40,0181b.),  which  sold 
aa  under : — 


Lot 

Box 

Weigh 

Uo.  Mark, 

No. 

Pkgs 

Descriptio 

n.  lb. 

c. 

1 

A GO 

1 

S 

ch 

sou 

720 

32 

2 

2 

5 

do 

sou  No.  2 

500 

35 

3 

3 

6 

do 

du9t 

960 

19 

4 

BP 

4 

3 

do 

dust 

450 

19 

5 

L,  in  estate 

mark 

5 

2 

do 

sou 

160 

35 

6 

6 

2 

do 

dust 

250 

21 

7 

Gingran  Oya 

7 

9 

do 

bro  sou 

855 

39 

7a 

8 

1 4-ch 

uiiss 

60 

25 

f> 

M L C 

9 

11 

do 

red leaf 

550 

24 

8 

Wernegalla ... 

10 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

50 

22 

10 

Relug  as 

11 

2 

ch 

dust 

286 

23 

11 

P 

12 

6 

do 

dust 

900 

20  bid 

12 

13 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

214 

11 

13 

14 

2 

do 

1 

box 

221 

27 

1ft 

MyragttDga  ... 

15 

61 

ch 

bro  pek 

7040 

56 

15 

17 

37 

do 

pekoe 

3700 

45  bid 

10 

19 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

42 

17 

Hardenhuish 

21 

7 

ch 

dust 

630 

19 

18 

2a 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

156 

15  bid 

16 

Ugieside 

23 

2 

do 

dust 

250 

20  bid 

20 

24 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

90 

22 

21 

25 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

200 

38 

22. 

Vogan 

26 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1700 

57  bid 

23 

28 

30 

do 

pekoe 

2400 

44  bid 

21 

30 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

42 

25 

32 

6 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

48o 

35 

29 

C H 

36 

2 J-ch 

red  leaf 

106 

18 

30 

Ahamud 

£7 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

150 

46 

31 

38 

6 

do 

pekoe 

£00 

84 

32 

39 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

150 

32 

33 

Preston 

40 

30 

ch 

bro  pek 

3300 

57  bid 

34 

42 

29 

do 

pekoe 

2900 

45  bid 

35 

44 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1440 

43 

36 

A A 

46 

26 

rio 

pekoe 

2600 

38 

37 

Koeo 

48 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

330 

45 

38 

49 

9 

do 

pekoe 

910 

35  bid 

39 

51 

10 

do 

congou 

923 

32 

40 

51 

2 

do 

dust 

312 

19 

41 

C 

54 

7 

-ch 

bro  pek  sou 

350 

21 

42 

S 

55 

1 

ch 

bro  pek 

103 

42  bid 

43 

56 

1 

do 

pekce 

75 

35  hid 

41 

57 

4 

do 

red  leaf 

340 

22  bid 

45 

58 

3 

do 

dust 

467 

20 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  22nd  March  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  toa  (80,556  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under : — 


liOt 

Box 

No.  Mark 

No, 

1 

Nagur,  P H J 

313 

2 

314 

3 

315 

4 

316 

5 

317 

6 

318 

7 

Naggery 

319 

8 

Katookella  . . 

320 

9 

Talawakelle 

321 

JO 

Maddagadera 

322 

11 

324 

12 

326 

13 

Henegama  ... 

328 

11 

329 

15 

Anchor  in 

estete  mark 

330 

1« 

332 

17 

Galkandewatte 

334 

18 

336 

19 

338 

20 

340 

SI 

Eila 

341 

22 

343 

23 

345 

24 

347 

25 

Wbyddon  ... 

349 

26 

10 

2T 

12 

28 

W— T 

14 

29 

W 

16 

PG 

31 


1 Ho 
1 j-ch 
! do 
1 ch 

1 do 

5 do 

20  do 

15  do 
12  do 

2 do 
2 do 

40  do 

21  do 
40  do 
72  do 
17  do 

2 do 

16  do 
16  do 

15  do 

16  do 
14  do 
14  do 
14  d 
46  do 
14  do 

6 do 

3 do 


Weight 

Description,  lb.  c. 

bro  pek  200 

pekoe  300 

pek  sou  100 

bro  tea  HO 


u n as  ISO 

bro  pek  dust  70 


bro  pek 
r-d  leaf 
red  leaf 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
bro  mix 
dust 

bro  pek 
pekoe 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
dns*. 
bro  pek 
pekoe  No.  ] 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
bro  pek 
pekoe 

pek  sou 
bio  pek 
pekoe 
bro  tea 
pek  sou 


111 
90 
450 
2200 
1425 
1'  60 
220 
300 

4100 

2100 

4000 

6180 

1530 

244 

1600 

1440 

1350 

1140 

1568 

1400 

1400 

4600 

1260 

618 

300 


48 

38 

33 

17  bid 

32 

25 

50 

18 

19 

66 

45 

41 

32 

2L 

62 

48 

68 

48 

45 

25 

60 

45 

40 
38 
57 

46 

41 

54  bid 
41  bid 
41 
38 


Lot 


Box 


Descrip-  Weight 


>.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

D ND,  in 

estate  mark 

21 

14  ch 

bro  pek 

1540 

23 

12  do 

bro  mix 

1130 

BE 

25 

11  do 

bro  mix 

935 

27 

14  J-ch 

bro  pek 

784 

29 

22  ch 

pekoe 

1650 

L . . 

35 

13  ch 

dust 

2340 

37 

1 do 

2 J-jh 

rel  leaf 

230 

J, in  estate 

mark 

38 

29  box 

pekoe 

145 

Ottery  and 

Stamford 

Hill 

39 

25  J-ch 

bro  pek 

1500 

41 

22  ch 

pekoe 

1980 

43 

1 do 

dust 

150 

Talagalla  .. 

44 

34  do 

bro  pek 

3100 

46 

3 do 

pek  sou 

361 

48 

2 do 

duet 

320 

Callander  ... 

49 

22  J-ch 

pekoe 

1232 

51 

16  do 

pek  sou 

896 

Alliogton 

53 

26  ch 

pek  sou 

2210 

Westhall 

55 

10  do 

bro  mix 

900 

Troup 

57 

3 ch 

bro  tea 

390 

Ayr 

58 

24  J-ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

00 

27  do 

pekoe 

1215 

62 

39  rio 

pek  sou 

1660 

64 

18  do 

pekoe  No. 

2 810 

66 

i do 

dust 

260 

P HK,in  estate 

Overton 


Lawrence 


67 

69 

70 
72 
74 

76 

77 

78 


12  do 
1 do 

11  ch 
20  do 
8 do 
1 J-ch 
1 ch 

13  do 
1 J-ch 


bro  pek 
pekoe 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
dust 


600 

140 

HOo 

1800 

720 

70 

101 

1185 


32 

18 

37 

57 

41  bid 
23 

20 

36  bid 


58  bid 
42  bid 

26 

53  bid 
39 
21 

41  bid 

41 

39 

21 

22  bid 
53 

42 

37 

40 
18 

50 

22 

81 

47 

40 

19 

38 


29 


Messrs.  Somerville  & Uo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  o£  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  22nd  March 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (45,893  lb.),  which  sold 
aa  under  : — 

Box 


Lot 


Descrip-  Weight 


No.  Mark 

No.  Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

C 

l 

W 

7 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

100 

13 

2 

Lyndburst  ... 

8 

26 

ch 

pek sou 

2210 

39 

3 

Rangwella  ... 

9 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

700 

51 

4 

10 

7 

do 

pekoe 

700 

38 

5 

11 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

1100 

36 

6 

S.  in  estate 

mark  In- 

voice No.  2 

12 

6 

do 

bro  tea 

600 

34 

7 

13 

7 

i-ch 

dust 

542 

23 

8 

T,  in  estate 

mark 

14 

8 

ch 

unas 

840 

42 

9 

15 

3 

f-ch 

fans 

165 

29 

10 

16 

2 

ch 

bro  mix 

210 

36 

11 

17 

5 

f-ch 

dust 

350 

22 

12 

Benveula 

18 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

900 

60 

13 

19 

12 

ch 

pe  .oe 

1200 

47 

14 

20 

2 

GO 

pek  sou 

200 

3S 

15 

21 

1 

£-ch 

congou 

55 

32 

16 

22 

3 

ch 

1 

f-ch 

fans 

450 

26 

17 

21 

2 

ch 

dust 

250 

21 

18 

H J S 

21 

8 

f-ch 

bro  pek 

400 

55 

19 

25 

6 

rio 

pekoe 

300 

41 

20 

26 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

41 

21 

27 

4 

do 

sou 

200 

35 

22 

Roseneath  ... 

28 

13 

ch 

pekoe 

1365 

39 

23 

29 

1 

|-ch 

red  leaf 

52 

15 

24 

Bayigam 

30 

2U 

do 

bro  pek 

1100 

54 

25 

31 

19 

do 

pekoe 

.950 

43 

26 

Yahalakellc. . 

34 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

80 

32 

27 

35 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

20 

28 

Hopewell  . . 

30 

14 

£-e  n 

or  pek 

700 

56 

29 

37 

19 

do 

pekoe 

950 

43 

30 

38 

7 

do 

sou 

295 

38 

32 

Depedene  ... 

40 

28 

do 

bro  pek 

1540 

57 

33 

41 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1050 

45 

34 

42 

23 

do 

pekoe 

1150 

43 

35 

43 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

20 

30 

44 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

80 

21 

37 

Chonghleigh 

45 

2 

ch 

bro  pek 

200 

66 

38 

46 

3 

do 

pekoe 

270 

43 

3> 

47 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

180 

36 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


3 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip-  Weight 

Mo.  Mark. 

No. 

Fkgs. 

Description,  lb. 

C. 

No.  Mark. 

No 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

Valley 

53 

3 J-ch 

bro  pek 

162 

56 

61 

538 

3 

ch 

pekoe 

300 

41 

46 

64 

3 do 

pekoe 

160 

42 

62 

540 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

40 

47 

55 

5 ch 

pek  s u 

506 

36 

63 

542 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

26 

48 

56 

5 do 

sou 

498 

3? 

61 

Msrakana  .. 

54 1 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

53 

49 

1 J-ch 

fans 

61 

41 

65 

546 

3 

do 

pekoe 

255 

39 

50 

J C D S 

58 

22  "do 

bro  pek 

1100 

58 

66 

543 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

83 

36 

51 

59 

12  ch 

pekoe 

1149 

52 

67 

Kanangama... 

550 

39 

do 

pekoe 

3900 

41 

52 

60 

12  do 

pek  sou 

1080 

39 

68 

Ambawelle  ... 

552 

9 

J-ch 

bro  pek 

540 

64 

53 

Hiralouvak  ... 

61 

2 do 

69 

554 

14 

do 

pekoe 

770 

47 

2 5-ch 

bro  mix 

32? 

32 

70 

556 

i 

do 

bro  mix 

60 

17 

54 

62 

1 ch 

fau* 

103 

42 

71 

558 

i 

do 

dust 

80 

26 

55 

63 

3 J-eh 

dust 

210 

22 

72 

N 

560 

7 

ch 

sou 

700 

39 

69 

60 

Damblagolla 

67 

68 

4 do 
4 do 

pek  scu 
la-.s 

380 

440 

39 

32 

73 

74 

Donside 

56*2 

2 

J-ch 

sou 

i54 

32 

564 

2 

ch 

dust 

300 

23 

61 

69 

4 do 

bro  mix 

410 

31 

75 

J H S,  in 

or  pek 

54 

62 

70 

4 do 

dust 

600 

21 

estate  mark. . 

566 

8 

ch 

840 

63 

Yahalutenne 

71 

6 do 

1 |-ch 

2 ch 

bro  pek 

650 

51  bid 

76 

77 

78 

Rondura 
Midlothian  ... 

568 

570 

572 

2 

2 

18 

do 

§-ch 

do 

bro  tea 
dus: 
bro  pek 

2Q0 

160 

1080 

31 

25 

62 

64 

72 

1 J-ch 

pekoe 

250 

42  bid 

79 

574 

18 

ch 

pekoe 

1620 

47 

73 

1 ch 

pek  sou 

107 

36  bid 

80 

; 76 

6 

do 

congou 

540 

46 

66 

74 

1 f-ch 

fans 

51 

21 

81 

Chesterford  . . 

578 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1365 

61 

82 

58  I 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

44 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  22nd  Maroh 

83 

84 

85 

R F 

582 

684 

586 

10 

2 

7 

do 

do 

pek  sou 

cougou 

fans 

10U0 

180 

56U 

41 

30 

31 

the  undermentioned  lots  of 

tea  (157,041  lb.), 

which 

86 

Aberdeen 

583 

30  J-ch 

pekoe 

1500 

47 

sold  as  under:  — 

87 

Wewessa 

590 

30 

ch 

bro  pek 

3)00 

63 

Not 

Box 

Descrip- 

tion., 

Weight 

88 

592 

15 

do 

pekoe 

15  i0 

46 

Lo 

Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

lb.  c. 

89 

90 

59  i 
596 

15 

1 

do 

A-ch 

pek  sou 
dust  No.  1 

1500 

80 

£.6 

1 

Ismalle 

418 

4 ch 

pek  fans 

380 

90 

32 

26 

91 

Talagaswela 

598 

i 

do 

do 

do  „ 2 
bro  pek 

80 

900 

Jo 

92 

600 

3 

422 

2 do 

dust 

238 

20 

93 

602 

ii 

do 

bro  pek 

1045 

4 

H 

424 

2 J-ch 

pekoe 

112 

39 

94 

604 

8 

do 

pekoe 

720 

46 

5 

426 

7 do 

congou 

560 

31 

95 

606 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

595 

42 

6 

428 

1 do 

bro  tea 

90 

16 

96 

Hayes 

608 

61  A-ch 

pek  s<  u 

320J 

-.0 

7 

Manangoda ... 

430 

6 ch 

97 

6 0 

72 

do 

pekoe 

3600 

47 

1 J-ch 

bro  pek 

650 

44 

9? 

Mousa  ella  .. 

612 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

46 

8 

432 

15  ch 

pekue 

150  ) 

37 

99 

614 

27 

do 

pekoe 

1215 

56 

9 

434 

2 do 

pek  sou 

200 

30 

100 

616 

35 

do 

bro  pek 

21  ;0 

\9 

10 

436 

6 do 

fans 

565 

28 

101 

Kirklees 

618 

l 

do 

du  it 

SO 

J9 

11 

438 

1 §-ch 

dust 

85 

19 

102 

620 

15 

c.h 

peK  a u 

15)00 

46 

12 

Kalupahana 

410 

15  do 

pekoe 

747 

39 

103 

622 

15 

do* 

pekoe 

1500 

51 

13 

442 

1 do 

sou 

60 

34 

104 

624 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

16  >0 

t)6 

14 

C P H Galle, 

105 

Gleneugles. . 

626 

22 

do 

pekoe 

2090 

49 

iu  estate  mark 

414 

19  do 

bro  pek 

950 

53 

106 

Marielond  ... 

628 

5 

ch 

pro  pe< 

624 

Lv) 

15 

446 

31  do 

pekce 

1700 

36 

107 

630 

5 

do 

peki  e 

4.40 

46 

16 

Glenorcby  . . 

4:8 

4 do 

dust 

320 

27 

108 

632 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

510 

40 

17 

Palmerston  . . 

450 

9 do 

bro  pek 

540 

68 

109 

R,  in  estate 

14 

18 

452 

17  ch 

pekoe 

1703 

48 

ma-ik 

634 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

86 

19 

454 

10  J-ch 

pek  sou 

960 

45 

110 

St.  Leonord’s 

636 

27 

ch 

bro  pek 

1485 

52 

20 

Court  Lodge 

456 

28  do 

bro  pek 

1820 

70 

111 

638 

29 

do 

pekoe 

1450 

39 

21 

458 

29  do 

pekoe 

1508 

58 

112 

610 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

21 

22 

460 

21  do 

pek  sou 

1029 

50 

113 

Hee'.oya 

642 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1500 

41 

21 

Poiatagama. . 

462 

45  do 

bro  pek 

2700 

111 

614 

18 

box 

pekoe 

180O 

49- 

24 

464 

33  do 

pekoe 

1650 

42 

115 

Semtawatte 

646 

26 

ch 

bro  pek 

26oo 

j6 

25 

46S 

29  do 

pek  sou 

1450 

39 

116 

6 18 

22 

do 

pekoe 

2090 

17 

30 

Farnhaoi 

476 

29  §-cii 

bro  or  pek 

1450 

117 

650 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

810 

41 

31 

478 

70  do 

pekoe 

2809 

46 

118 

652 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

100 

54 

32 

480 

43  do 

pek  sou 

1720 

44 

119 

651 

5 

J-ch 

dust 

8c  0 

25 

33 

482 

4 do 

SOU 

160 

33 

120 

M A,  in  estate 

33 

34 

484 

4 do 

fans 

240 

36 

mark 

656 

3 

ch 

bro  tea 

300 

35 

486 

2 do 

dust 

150 

21 

iat 

658 

10  1-ch 

dust 

800 

21 

36 

438 

13  box 

bro  or  pek 

122 

Doomba 

660 

2 

ch 

bro  tea 

252 

22 

No.  1 

231 

53 

123 

Dambagas- 

36 

37 

K W D,  m estate 

talawa 

662 

2 

do 

congou 

220 

mark 

190 

3 J-ch 

dust 

240 

21 

124 

661 

3 

do 

dust 

450 

42 

88 

492 

1 ch 

bro  tea 

110 

41 

125 

V 0 

666 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

440 

32 

89 

Atherfield  ... 

494 

6 J-ch 

sou 

300 

36 

126 

Alnoor 

6r8 

4: 

J-ch 

bro  pek 

2100 

53 

40 

196 

4 do 

dust 

320 

20 

127 

670 

29 

do 

pekoe 

1450 

42 

41 

WAT 

498 

19  ch 

or  pek 

1995 

62 

123 

• •• 

672 

26 

do 

pek  sou 

i;?oo 

39 

42 

500 

2y  do 

peuoe 

2900 

42 

129 

674 

5 

do 

du-t 

400 

21 

43 

502 

8 dw 

pek  sou 

800 

39 

130 

Citrus 

676 

7 

J-ch 

bro  pek 

360 

54 

44 

504 

2 do 

bro  tea 

2..0 

26 

131 

673 

5 

ch 

pek 

470 

39 

45 

HarriDgton ... 

506 

19  do 

or  pek 

1900 

69 

132 

680 

3 

do 

pek  souch 

g85 

35 

46 

508 

18  do 

pekoe 

1620 

49 

133 

682 

2 

do 

tannings 

150 

31 

47 

510 

5 do 

pek  sou 

500 

43 

131 

684 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

115 

20 

48 

Warwick 

512 

23  J-ch 

bro  pek 

1380 

68 

135 

6:46 

i 

do 

red  leaf 

95 

18 

49 

514 

42  do 

pekoe 

23  0 

48 

136 

A,  in  estate 

50 

516 

3 do 

dust 

240 

28 

mark  ... 

688 

2 

ch 

unassorted 

164 

36 

51 

618 

3 do 

congou 

150 

32 

137 

Moragalla  ... 

690 

9 

ch 

unassorted 

886 

38 

52 

520 

1 do 

bro  mix 

60 

18 

138 

Silver  Valley 

692 

1 ch  l J-ch  bro  pek 

13 1 

57 

53 

Macaldeuiya 

522 

19  do 

bro  pek 

1045 

76 

139 

694 

3 

ch 

pek 

261 

38 

54 

524 

10  ch 

pekoe 

930 

64 

140 

696 

1 

ch 

pek  souch 

247 

36 

55 

626 

8 do 

pek  sou 

784 

46 

141 

698 

1 

do 

unassorted 

96 

36 

56 

528 

1 do 

dust 

80 

21 

142 

700 

1 

ch 

bro  pek  dust  83 

33 

57 

W T 

630 

1 J-ch 

bro  pek 

41 

35 

143 

702 

1 

ch 

pek  dust 

96 

20 

58 

632 

1 do 

pekoe 

65 

28 

144 

H & H ... 

701 

4 

J-eh 

bro  tea 

320 

?6 

59 

632 

1 ch 

pek  sou 

112 

24 

148 

Ukuwella  .. 

712 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1260 

55 

60 

Kaloogalla  ... 

636 

4 do 

bro  pek 

440 

52 

119 

714 

10 

do 

pekoe 

1U0U 

46 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot 

No. 

Mark. 

Box 

No.  Pkgs. 

Weight 

Description,  lb. 

C. 

150 

716 

8 

ch 

fOU 

760 

42 

151 

718 

2 

do 

oust 

268 

21 

155 

Elfindale  . 

..  72tf 

62 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

3100 

50 

156 

728 

71 

do 

pekoe 

3330 

40 

157 

B:smirk 

...  7.80 

15 

ell 

hrn  pek 

1650 

53 

16S 

782 

18 

ao 

pekoe 

1801 

43 

159 

731 

5 

do 

peksi.u 

500 

42 

160 

7"d 

1 

a-v 

dust 

140 

21 

161 

G’en.  on 

...  7 8 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1600 

40 

162 

(t 

...  7 10 

2 

do 

dust 

0 

21 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON- 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent) 

Mincing  Lane,  March  3rd,  1893. 

M rks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  Bold  in 
Min  ingLaue  up  to  3rdMarch  : — 

Ex  -‘Citv  of  Bombay"  Middleton,  Dimbula,  lb  119b; 
7c  lb  117?;  3o  lb  Ilia  6d;  It  lb  108s;lo  2t  135s  6d; 
It  lb  101s 8-b 

Ex  “Orftt*.v»” — Kotiyagalla,  lb  118s;0o  It  116s;  6c 
lb  Ills  6’;  It  106s  2c  lb  Ills  6d.  It  106s;  lc  136i;  lc 
101s  65;  It  94p;  lb  109s;  1 bag  768;  1 91a. 

Ex  . For  mosa” — Warleigh,  lc  lb  117s;  lo  111p;  lb 
134s  lb  100s. 

Ex  “Cape'la” — Darrawelle,  lb  109s;  lo  109s;  lo  106e; 
lb  102s  1 113.-;  lc  97s. 


Mincing  Lane,  March  10th,  1893. 

Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  10th  March:  — 

Ex  “Scindia’ — Monea  Ella  lb  116f;  5c  117s  6d;  2c 
lb  llle;  It  106°;  lc  133s.  Gleneagles,  lo  lb  117s  61 
It  lb  107a  6d;  lb  106s;  lb  131s. 

Ex  "Cheshire  ’ — Berrag  I la,  It  112s;  lo  It  110s;  lb 
103s  1 132s.  Gonamotava,  2a  It  lb  112s  61;  5c  108s 
6d;  5c  109-  6d;  lc  lb  108  ; 2c  It  lb  134s  6d;  lc  lb 
109a  Gd.  Lunugale,  2c  It  118s;  lb  lo  113s;  It  105s 
lc  133s. 

Ex  “ City  of  Bombay” — Melton,  2c  117s  65;  lc  lb 
Ills;  1 104s;  It  135s. 

Ex  “Capella”— Gouravilla,  2o  117s  68;  2t  114s;  lb 
107a;  lb  132s. 

Ex  “Cheshire” — Ferbam,  3c  lb  119s;  3c  2t  114s  61 
4c  It  112s;  lolt  108s  lc  It  lb  137s. 

Ex  “Pakling” — Agra,  lc  It  119.-;  3c  114s  6d;  lb  105a; 
lc  It  134s.  Delrey,  lc  119-;  4c  It  118s  5o  It  114s 6'; 
lb  108-;  lc  lb  1378.  Fordjce,  lb  121s;  2c  lb  117s  61; 
3a  It  113a  6^;  lb  107s;  lc  138b. 

Ex  “Uapella” — Gowerakellia,  lb  121s;  2c  118s;  2c  lb 
115s;  lb  108°;  If  135s;  It  99<  61.  Kalupahani.  lb  121s: 
lc  lb  116  ';  2c  110s  lb  108s;  2c  133s;  It  98s  6 lb  93-; 
1 bag  1059.  Mausagalla,  2c  It  116s6d;  3c  112s  6d;  It 
105?;  lc  131s.  Kelburne,  5c  119s;  8c  1143  6d;  lc  103s; 
It  lb  136e. 

Ex  “Pakling” — PDO,  3o  121s;  3o  119s;  2o  It  113a  6d 
lb  106a;  It  137s;  ib  99s  6d;  1 bag  108s.  Diyagama,  lb 
121;  3c  118s;  6c  It  112a  6d:  lc  108s  6d;  1 138s. 

Ex  “Scindia” — Bogawantalawa,  2c  It  117s  6d;  5c  It 
Ills  6d;  lb  104s;  la  133s;  It  98s;  1 bag  108s. 

Ex  “Port  Chalmers” — Ouvab  GA,  It  113s;  4c 
110s  6d. 

Ex  “Chancellor”— Pittarat  Malle,  2c  It  110s  6d. 

Ex“Pakling” — Elbedde,  lb  121?;  2o  lb  118s  6d;  3c  It 
112s  6d;  lb  106?;  lo  133s;  It97s6d. 

Ex^Gheshire”— West  Fassifern,  lo  lb  116s  6d;  lb  3c 
112s;  lb  107s;  It  134s;  lb  97s, 

Ex  “Capella” — Meddecombra,  lb  121s;  5c  118s  6d;  6 
113s  6d;  lc  lb  105s  61;  lo  It  135s  6d;  1 99s- 

Ex  “Cheshire” — Norwood,  lb  119s;  3o  It  115s  6d;  4o 
lb  110s  6d;  lo  107s;  lo  132s.  lo  lb  97s;  2 bags  109s. 


Ex  “Pakling”— Holbrook,  lb  122s;  2c  121e;  2c  lb 
115s;  lb  109s;  lc  139a  6d;  It  100s.  Freshwater,  lc  It 
113s;  3o  Ills;  lb  105s;  lc  134s;  lo  13ls;  2o  98s  6d. 
Kualar  Kangsur,  5o  93-;  2c  It  95s;  lc  89s  6d;  1 85s; 
1 102s;  lc  lb  83s;  1 bag  88s. 


CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


( From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  March  3rd,  1893. 

Ex  “Hesperia”— Gaogwarily,  14  bags  124s;  2 91s;  1 
8lr;  3 71s.  North  Matale,  40  bags;  131e  27  130s  6d;  5 
96s  6u.  Alloowihare,  5 bags  96s  6 *. 


Mincing  Lane,  March  10th,  1893 

Ex  “Soindia” — Rajawella,  14  bags  117s.  Palli,  6 
bags  80-;  4 95s  6d;  1 20s. 

Ex  “Chancellor'' — Victoria,  11  bags  123*;  2 65s;  1 
61s;  1 32s.  Hunasgeria,  3 bags  llOe;  1 65e;  1 95s. 

Ex  “Cheshire”  -Hylton,  27  or  28  bags  123s;  2 39s; 
2 bags  67s. 

Ex  “Scindia” — Kondesalle.  12  bags  125-;  6 80s 
Mahakeria,  18  bags  1359;  2 125s  6J. 


CEYLON  CARDAMOM  SALES 
IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  March  3rd,  1893. 

Ex  “Chancellor” — Wariagalla,  1 Is  45;  1 Is  5d. 
Ex  “Oroya” — Kobanella,  1 t ag  Is  7d. 
Ex“Menelius” — Midlands,  lc  Is  6d. 

Ex  “Kaisow” — Mayuetrees.  2 2s  Id. 

Ex  “RohilU”— (CO),  10  Is  7d 

Ex  “Hesperia” — (A&O).  1 2s  7d;  5 2s  6d;  3 2s  2J. 

Ex  “Chancellor” — Wiltshire.  7 Is. 


CEYLON  CINNAMON  SALES  IN 
LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  March  3rd,  1893. 

Ex  “Moynne” — Ekelle  DDA,  19  bales  OJd.  (A),  2 
7gd;  1 7d;  2 Old;  16  6d;  7 64d. 

Ex  “Chancellor” — Kadirane  ASGP  6 la  7d;  4 ls6d; 
18  Is  3d;  15  If;  6 10  6 9d;  6 8d;4  7d;5  6d. 

Ex  “Ormuz”— JDSR,  4 Is  2d;  14  Is;  6 lljd;  1 lid; 

1 lOd;  5 6Jd  1 7d.  JRKP,  3 10J;  7 8d;  3 7*d;  1 
6id;  1 bag  7d. 

Ex  “ Taroba”— O.  P.  (168)  1 20  7|d;  50  7|d;  26  62d; 
4 6Jd. 

Ex  “ City  of  Oxford” — Ekelle,  V.  B.  (200)  41  7d. 
(1,201)  1 8d;  9 7d.  (1,202)  8 83.  (1,804)  19  7d:  11 
6id. 

Ex  “Port  Caroline”— V.  B.  (1.207)  20  8d.  (1,205)  35 
7|d.  Ekelle,  (SS  4)  10  8d’ 26  7±<3;  12  6|d;  2 6Jd. 

Ex  “Glenavon” — Ekelle,  (S  4)  9 7fd;  25  7Jd;  13 
6Jd;  2 6|d;  1 6id. 

Ex  “ Cyclops”— Roostorms.  O.  H.  de  S.  3 8id;  10 
7Jd;  4 7d;  1 9|d;  1'  7id;  1 7d. 

Ex  “Mabratta” — Kuruwatte,  22  8jd;  20  7§d;  8 7d; 

2 6§d. 

Ex  “ Traveller” — Kandeville,  9 8d;  18  7|d;  6 7d;  1 
6Jd.  Ratmalane,  4 8d;  6 7jd;  2 7d.  Salawa,  3 8d; 

3 7Jd;  1 7d. 


“CEYLON  OBSERVER”  TRESS,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES. 


NO.  10.] 


Colombo,  April  17,  1893. 


f Price  : — 12|  cents  each ; 3 copies 
1 30  cents  ; 6 copies  \ rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Messrs.  Benham  & Bremner  put  up  for  sale  at  th  e 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  29th 
March,  the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (4,070  lb.), 
whioh  sold  as  under  : — 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mart. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

1 Battalgalla  ... 

30 

4 ch 

s:u 

360 

34 

2 

32 

3 do 

dust 

450 

20 

3 Pannapitja 

34 

s i-ch 

br<>  pek 

300 

46 

4 

36 

15  do 

peUoe 

750 

38 

5 

37 

1 do 

pek  dust 

53 

20 

6 Landerda'e. . 

38 

4 ch 

congou 

380 

27 

7 

40 

5 do 

dust 

650 

22 

8 Elston 

. 42 

14  j-eb 

pek  sou 

700 

42 

9 

44 

3 ch 

bro  mix 

300 

30 

10 

46 

1 ch 

dust 

130 

20 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  eale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  29th  March 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (41,208  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under  : — 


Lot  Box  Weight 


No 

. Mark 

No.  Pkgs. 

Description, 

. lb 

c. 

1 

1 

1 

ch 

congou 

90 

30 

2 

2 

2 

do 

bro  lea 

120 

21 

3 

3 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

20 

1 

H,  in  estate 

mark 

4 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

351 

34 

5 

5 

6 

do 

SOU 

546 

27 

6 

6 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

300 

10 

7 

K 

7 

9 

do 

peto 

940 

35  bid 

8 

Vogan 

9 

30 

do 

pekoe 

2400 

42  bid 

9 

C 

11 

7 

f-ch 

bro  pek  sou 

350 

20  bid 

10 

P 

12 

6 

ch 

dust 

900 

21 

11 

Ugieside 

13 

2 

do 

dust 

250 

21 

12 

Pamtagama. . 

14 

3 

do 

dust 

300 

20 

13 

15 

7 

do 

CODgOU 

700 

31 

14 

A G C 

16 

2 

do 

6ou  No,  2 

200 

22 

15 

17 

1 

do 

dust 

160 

19 

16 

Comillah  . . 

18 

4 

ch 

bro  pek 

440 

45 

17 

20 

3 

do 

pekoe 

270 

35 

18 

21 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

30 

25 

Ascot 

32 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1700 

56  bid 

26 

34 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1900 

43  bid 

27 

36 

1 

do 

congou 

100 

31 

28 

37 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

20 

29 

BMP  ia  estate 

mark 

38 

8 

§-ch 

bro  pek 

400 

40  bid 

30 

39 

3 

do 

pekoe 

150 

27  bid 

31 

W G,  in  estate 

mark 

40 

3 

do 

pekce 

180 

34  bid 

32 

41 

1 

box 

sou 

24 

26 

33 

42 

1 

ch 

dust 

30 

18 

34 

S,  in  estate 

35 

mark 

43 

2 J-cli 

pekoe 

106 

34 

44 

1 box 

bro  pek 

31 

29  bid 

36 

45 

4 

ch 

1 

box 

red  leaf 

340 

16  bid 

37 

46 

3 

ch 

dust 

467 

21  bid 

44 

A & FL  .. 

55 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

165 

f 4 

45 

56 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

80 

22 

46 

Dikmukalana 

57 

3 

|-ch 

dust 

150 

20 

47 

Pusstenne  ... 

58 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

41  bid 

48 

60 

12 

do 

pekoe 

600 

37  bid 

49 

62 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

34 

60 

Vogan 

64 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

59 

51 

66 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1710 

42  bid 

52 

68 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

40 

63 

70 

5 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

400 

34 

54 

Panelkande... 

71 

1 

do 

1 

|-ch 

bro  pek 

140 

44  bid 

55 

72 

4 

ch 

56 

1 

|-ch 

pekoe 

390 

37 

73 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

50 

31 

67 

74 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

19 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  29th  March  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  tea  (115,689  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under: — 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip-  Weight 

No.  Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

e. 

1 

K 

80 

7 

s-ch 

pek  sou 

280 

30 

2 

K,  B T in 

3 

estate  mark... 

81 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

120 

20 

4 

Blackburn  ... 

82 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1320 

52  bid 

5 

84 

20 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

40 

86 

3 

do 

1 

£-ch 

unas 

365 

34 

6 

87 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

no 

16 

7 

88 

2 

do 

dust 

120 

21 

8 

Alliady 

89 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

390 

47 

9 

101 

Ui 

do 

pekoe 

450 

37 

10 

Agra  Ouvali 

103 

33 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1980 

71 

1 i 

105 

35 

do 

bro  pek 

2100 

68 

12 

U7 

34 

do 

pekoe 

1870 

48 

13 

109 

20 

do 

pokoe 

1100 

46 

14 

Tarf 

111 

7 

ch 

bro  pek 

735 

52 

15 

113 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1900 

39  bid 

16 

115 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

285 

35 

17 

N 

116 

5 

do 

bro  mix 

5U0 

30 

18 

Logan 

118 

11 

trch 

unas 

550 

34 

19 

Templestowe 

120 

32 

ch 

or  pelt 

3070 

65 

20 

122 

22 

do 

pekoe 

1892 

45  bid 

21 

124 

23 

do 

pek  son 

1840 

42 

22 

Kirkoswald  . . 

126 

41 

do 

pek  sou  B 

3714 

44  bid 

23 

37 

do 

do  A 

3353 

44  bid 

24 

20 

do 

do  C 

1812 

44  bid 

25 

GLntilt 

128 

25 

do 

bro  pek 

2500 

65  bid 

28 

130 

30 

do 

pekoe 

3000 

48 

27 

132 

19 

do 

pekoe  No.  2 I9U0 

42 

28 

134 

13 

do 

dust 

1010 

21 

29 

Madooltenne 

136 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

1680 

55 

30 

138 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

43 

31 

Troi  p 

140 

1 

do 

congou 

108 

35 

32 

141 

8 

do 

bro  tea 

3.(0 

21 

33 

G B 

142 

19 

ch 

pek  sou 

ivio 

40 

34 

143 

10 

bro  mix 

7u0 

22  bid 

35 

W— T 

145 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

1000 

55 

36 

147 

8 

do 

pekoe 

720 

44 

37 

149 

14 

do 

pek  fcou 

1260 

43 

38 

151 

2 

do 

you 

180 

36 

39 

152 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

25 

43 

Mocha 

159 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

2860 

69 

44 

161 

34 

do 

pekoe 

3400 

51 

45 

163 

14 

do 

pek  fou 

1330 

43  bid 

46 

Dickapiciya... 

165 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

19c0 

58 

47 

167 

20 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

49 

48 

169 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

2100 

14 

49 

Boliagalla  ... 

171 

18 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

998 

54 

50 

173 

17 

ch 

pekoe 

1630 

42 

51 

175 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1235 

39 

60 

Ottery  and 

Stamford 

Hill 

191 

30 

do 

bro  pek 

1800 

56 

61 

193 

29 

ch 

pekoe 

26:0 

43 

62 

195 

11 

do 

sou 

1100 

38 

62 

Nahakettia  ... 

197 

4 

do 

pek  ecu 

440 

33 

63 

199 

4 

do 

sou 

400 

36 

61 

201 

1 

do 

d Ur»t 

85 

21 

65 

Walton 

202 

12 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

1128 

64 

66 

204 

15 

do 

or  pe  t 

1320 

49 

67 

206 

29 

do 

pekoe 

1404 

43 

68 

208 

1 

A-ch 

dust 

71 

27 

69 

Cruden  ... 

209 

10 

ch 

flowery  pek 

sou 

1000 

45 

70 

211 

7 

do 

sou 

7"0 

22 

71 

Little  Valley 

213 

29 

do 

bro  pek 

3191 

5> 

72 

215 

33 

do 

pekoe 

3300 

45 

74 

217 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

21 

74 

Somerset  ... 

218 

3 

do 

dutt 

300 

22 

78 

C 

225 

4 |-ch 

bro  pek 

200 

19 

79 

226 

8 

do 

pekoe 

400 

37  bid 

80 

227 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

330 

32  bid 

81 

228 

1 

do 

la  is 

50 

28 

82 

229 

1 

do 

oust 

80 

15 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Messrs.  Somebvtlle  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  tbe 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  29th  March 
theundermentioned  lots  of  tea  (60,777  lb.),  which  sold 


as  under . — 


liot 

Box 

Descrip-  Weight 

No. 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

MAE 

75 

5 

ch 

congou 

500 

31 

2 

K E 

73 

3 

do 

» j 

-ch 

bro  pek 

360 

44 

3 

77 

5 

ch 

pekoe 

475 

37 

4 

78 

2 

do 

1 1-ch 

pek  sou 

230 

30 

5 

79 

1 

ch 

1 

-ch 

sou 

140 

28 

6 

O A.  in  estate 

mark 

80 

60 

do 

pek  sou 

2940 

40 

7 

81 

6 

do 

ums 

294 

40 

8 

82 

3 

do 

dust 

228 

21 

9 

RaDgwella  ... 

83 

7 

ch 

pekee 

700 

35  bil 

11 

Glenalla 

85 

13 

do 

or  pek 

1300 

45  bid 

12 

86 

29 

do 

pekoe 

2900 

39  bid 

13 

87 

23 

do 

pek  sou 

2070 

37  bid 

14 

88 

6 

do 

tro  pek  sou 

480 

28  bid 

15 

G,  W in  estate 

mark  T 

89 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1700 

55 

16 

90 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1350 

40  bid 

17 

Walahanduwa 

91 

4 

ch 

bro  pek 

400 

56 

18 

92 

7 

do 

pekoe 

700 

42 

19 

93 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

36 

20 

94 

3 

do 

sou 

300 

33 

21 

95 

2 

do 

pek  fans 

208 

32 

22 

96 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

200 

26 

23 

S H,  in  estate 

mark 

97 

9 

do 

pekoe 

650 

25  bid 

24 

98 

8 

do 

bro  tea 

750 

15  bid 

25 

E H J 

99 

26  1-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1560 

54 

26 

ICO 

30 

ch 

or  pek 

2700 

41 

27 

1 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1080 

37 

28 

ETA 

2 

39 

do 

pekoe 

3900 

40 

29 

Atbotsford  .. 

3 

39 

do 

bro  pek 

4095 

60 

30 

4 

31 

do 

pekoe 

3100 

46 

31 

5 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1600 

43 

32 

W,  in  estate 

mark 

6 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

9)0 

37 

33 

WP 

7 

5 

|-ch 

bro  pek 

250 

45 

34 

8 

6 

ch 

pekoe 

600 

36 

35 

9 

3 

do 

sou 

290 

32 

36 

Wewetenne... 

10 

4 

3 -ch 

bro  pek 

200 

55 

37 

11 

5 

do 

pekoe 

250 

40 

38 

12 

D 

do 

pek  sou 

750 

37 

30 

Wadurewe  ... 

13 

9 

do 

unas 

450 

35 

40 

14 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

20 

41 

Sirisanda 

15 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

660 

61 

42 

16 

12 

do 

pekoe 

600 

44 

43 

17 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

40 

44 

18 

1 

do 

dust 

87 

20 

45 

GoODambil  . . 

19 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

960 

59 

46 

20 

15 

do 

pekoe 

811 

45 

47 

21 

15 

do 

1 box 

pek  sou 

841 

4 

48 

22 

2 

i-ch 

fans 

72 

31 

49 

23 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

67 

22 

50 

24 

1 

do 

dust 

51 

20 

51 

Bathford 

25 

6 

do 

dust 

4C8 

20 

52 

25 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

220 

30 

53 

Galata 

27 

1 

ch 

sou 

1(0 

32 

54 

28 

1 

do 

dust 

120 

20 

55 

A A,  in  estate 

mark 

29 

28 

do 

pekoe 

2610 

43 

5S 

M 

30 

4 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

400 

30  bid 

57 

31 

2 

do 

2 

§-ch 

pek  dust 

390 

21 

58 

Kuruwitty  ... 

32 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

378 

52 

59 

33 

10 

do 

petoe 

480 

41 

€0 

34 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

460 

37 

61 

35 

32 

do 

unas 

1472 

37 

62 

36 

18 

do 

mix 

936 

28  bid 

83 

37 

3 

do 

dust 

23 1 

21 

64 

Glassel 

38 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

1430 

57 

65 

Polgaha- 

kanda 

39 

9 

ch 

bro  pek 

765 

58 

66 

40 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1125 

45 

67 

41 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

2 25 

37 

98 

Ingeriya 

42 

6 £-cli 

bro  pek 

330 

56 

69 

43 

7 

do 

pekoe 

350 

40 

70 

44 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

576 

38 

71 

45 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

260 

30  bid 

72 

46 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

104 

27 

73 

I N G, in  estate 

mark 

47 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

100 

17  bid 

4 

48 

1 

do 

dust 

95 

23 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  29th  March 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  t200,819  lb.),  whioh 
sold  as  under  : — 


Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No. 

Mark.  No.  Pkgs.  Description. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

G F, in  esta'e 

mark 

742 

l 

ch 

red  leaf 

91 

17 

2 

744 

1 

do 

unas 

100 

40 

3 

TOO 

746 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

360 

29 

4 

P 

748 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

leoo 

64 

5 

750 

55 

do 

pekoe 

5500 

48 

6 

S K 

752 

11 

-ch 

bro  cr  pek 

605 

63 

7 

754 

13 

do 

or  pek 

650 

56 

8 

756 

11 

do 

pekoe 

495 

45 

9 

758 

4 

do 

dust 

320 

31 

10 

760 

4 

do 

congou 

200 

29 

11 

7-2 

9 

do 

pek  fans 

630 

21 

12 

Dunbar 

764 

19 

ch 

bro  pek 

1900 

61 

13 

766 

31 

do 

pekoe 

27*0 

47 

14 

763 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

43 

15 

770 

3 

do 

dust 

450 

21 

17 

Nahaveena  ... 

772 

70  i-ch 

bro  pek 

3500 

53 

18 

774 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1000 

49 

19 

776 

48 

do 

pek  sou 

2100 

47 

29 

778 

4 

do 

dust 

296 

22 

20 

Yataderia  ... 

780 

30 

ch 

bro  pek 

33o0 

49  bid 

21 

782 

78 

do 

pekoe 

8190 

37  bid 

22 

781 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1140 

35  bid 

23 

Havilland  .. 

786 

48 

f-ch 

bro  pek 

2610 

58 

24 

788 

37 

do 

pekoe 

1850 

46 

25 

790 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

675 

41 

26 

792 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

90 

18 

27 

794 

2 

do 

du9t 

150 

21 

28 

Maba  Uva  ... 

796 

1 

do 

congou 

55 

32 

29 

798 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

250 

44 

30 

810 

27 

do 

pekoe 

1215 

53 

31 

802 

50 

do 

bro  pek 

2500 

64 

32 

Uda  Kadella 

804 

2 

ch 

dust 

200 

25 

33 

806 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1260 

46 

34 

808 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1620 

52 

35 

810 

75 

£-ch 

bro  cr  pek 

4500 

64 

36 

l,  in  estate 

mark 

812 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

33 

35 

37 

814 

1 

do 

dust 

51 

20 

38 

Weoya 

816 

41 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

2605 

57 

39 

818 

41 

do 

pekoe 

2255 

45 

40 

820 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

1155 

42 

41 

822 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

140 

21 

42 

Bo-Pat 

821 

3 

do 

dust 

270 

21 

43 

826 

1 

ch 

dust 

130 

21 

41 

Kelvin 

828 

2 

£-cli 

tannings 

126 

35 

45 

830 

3 

do 

dust 

198 

21 

48 

Pautiya 

832 

2 

ch 

dust 

260 

21 

47 

Sandringham 

834 

1 

do 

bro  pek  dust  150 

27 

48 

836 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

41 

49 

838 

31 

do 

pekoe 

3100 

46  bid 

50 

810 

47 

do 

bro  pek 

5170 

58 

51 

K,  in  estate 

842 

20 

ch 

1 r.  mix  No 

12000 

37 

52 

844 

23 

do 

do  do  No 

2300 

32 

53 

816 

16 

§-ch 

dust 

1200 

20 

54 

Duckwari 

84S 

2 

ch 

dust 

310 

22 

55 

850 

3 

do 

fanuings 

435 

31 

56 

852 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

180 

27 

57 

Kirrimettia  . . 

854 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

416 

35 

58 

Libukellie  .. 

856 

2 

CO 

bro  pk  fan 

280 

28 

59 

Nellington  .. 

858 

1 

ch 

smi 

60 

41 

60 

860 

1 

do 

dust 

110 

24 

61 

Galkadua 

862 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1300 

56 

62 

864 

10 

d » 

pek 

950 

31 

63 

866 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

32 

64 

Dunkeld 

868 

21 

do 

bro  pek. 

2310 

63 

65 

870 

38 

i-ch 

or  pek 

1900 

64 

66 

872 

23 

ch 

pek 

2070 

47 

67 

Anningkande 

874 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

440 

57' 

68 

876 

11 

do 

pe  oe 

1100 

46 

69 

878 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1600 

41 

70 

830 

5 

do 

congou 

500 

33 

71 

W.  A.  T. 

882 

12 

ch 

or  pek 

1260 

5,7 

72 

884 

21 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

40 

73 

836 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

35 

74 

A.  F. 

888 

3 

3-ch 

tannings 

240 

26 

75 

W.  W. 

890 

2 

ch 

pence 

180 

40 

76 

Bismark 

892 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

990 

54 

77 

894 

14 

bo 

pekoe 

1400 

45 

78 

896 

3 

do 

pek  soil 

300 

36 

79 

898 

1 

do 

dU9t 

140 

26 

80 

Middleton  ... 

900 

34 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

2249 

64 

31 

2 

21 

ch 

pekoe 

2400 

48 

82 

4 

2 

do 

congon 

160 

28 

83 

LB 

6 

2 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

124 

57 

84 

8 

1 

do 

pek 

60 

40 

85 

10 

2 

do 

pek  souch 

110 

35 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 
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Lot 

Box 

Descrip-  Weight 

No. 

Mark. 

No 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

86 

12 

1 

i-ch 

bro  tea 

56 

33 

87  : 

Hunugalla  ... 

14 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

630 

51 

88 

16 

12 

ch 

pek 

1200 

38 

89 

18 

11 

§-ch 

pek  S'  u 

1100 

36 

SO 

20 

2 

ch 

bro  mixed 

200 

24 

91  | 

Claremont 

22 

10 

ch 

pek  sou 

900 

35 

ICO 

Ganapalla 

40 

5 

do 

dust 

4 50 

21 

101 

42 

36 

do 

pek  sou 

1800 

40 

102 

44 

75 

do 

pek 

3750 

45  bid 

103 

46 

46 

<*0 

bro  pek 

2760 

55  bid 

1C  4 

Mousa  Ella 

48 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

550 

43 

105 

50 

30 

do 

pek 

1500 

52 

106 

52 

57 

do 

bro  pek 

67(5 

62 

107 

CaBtlereagh 

54 

25 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1625 

61  bid 

108 

56 

21 

co 

pek 

2100 

46  bid 

109 

[Alton 

53 

5 

2-ch 

bro  tea 

250 

27 

110 

KariaDgama 

60 

14 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

1540 

55 

111 

62 

12 

ch 

or  pek 

1200 

48 

112 

64 

39 

ch 

pek 

3900 

40 

113 

66 

12 

ch 

pek  sru 

1200 

37 

314 

68 

1 

ch 

farmings 

95 

33 

122 

Gordon 

84 

22 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

44 

113 

86 

23 

do 

pek 

1035 

34 

124 

88 

3 

do 

sou 

135 

25 

125 

90 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

ICO 

)9 

326 

Moa’pedde 

92 

26 

do 

unassorted  1300 

40 

127 

94 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

585 

36 

128 

96 

7 

do 

congou 

280 

30 

129 

98 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

90 

25 

130 

100 

2 

do 

dusti 

138 

21 

131 

Palmerston 

102 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

360 

65 

132 

104 

13 

ch 

pek 

1300 

48 

133 

106 

7 

ch 

rek  s<  u 

6(5 

45 

3 38 

D 

116 

12 

ch 

fro  mixed 

1130 

20 

139 

Ukuwella 

118 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1470 

60 

3,40 

120 

14 

ch 

pek 

1400 

46 

341 

122 

10 

ch 

8 u 

950 

43 

142 

Traquair 

124 

6 

i-ch 

pek 

300 

35  bid 

143 

126 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

652 

33 

144 

128 

1 

do 

congou 

49 

20 

145 

Pedro 

130 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1170 

88  bid 

146 

132 

21 

do 

pekce 

1575 

70 

147 

134 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

975 

51  bib 

148 

136 

3 

do 

dust 

360 

31  bid 

149 

K C 

138 

1 

§-ch 

bro  mix 

70 

26 

350 

Pola'agama 

140 

50 

do 

bro  pek 

3C00 

58 

151 

142 

43 

do 

pekoe 

2150 

42  bid 

152 

144 

35 

do 

pek  sou 

1750 

40 

153 

Sem'Davi  alte 

146 

25 

ch 

bro  pek 

2500 

56 

154 

148 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1900 

42  bid 

155 

160 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

41 

156 

Clyde 

152 

30 

ch 

bro  pek 

3000 

60 

167 

154 

23 

do 

pekoe 

2070 

46 

158 

156 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1425 

42 

159 

158 

3 

do 

oust 

420 

21 

ItO 

Barkii  dale... 

160 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

1000 

58  bid 

161 

162 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1140 

47  bid 

162 

164 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

43 

163 

Patulpai  a ... 

166 

4 J-ch 

bro  pek 

200 

36  bid 

164 

168 

5 

do 

pekoe 

250 

28  bid 

165 

Ellekande  ... 

170 

9 

ch 

congou 

630 

34 

166 

172 

4 

do 

dust 

500 

28 

167 

174 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

39 

ltg 

176 

11 

do 

unas 

1100 

51 

169 

178 

1 

do 

pk  dust 

115 

23 

170 

130 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

80 

26 

171 

Glendevon ... 

182 

3 J-ch 

bro  pek 

150 

53 

172 

WAT  ... 

. 184 

’ 9 

ch 

or  pek 

945 

54 

173 

186 

20 

do 

pekoe 

2(100 

41 

174 

188 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

36 

175 

MuDamal  .. 

, 190 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

2(0 

50 

176 

192 

2 

do 

pekoe 

200 

36 

177 

Valleyfield .. 

. 194 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

100 

56 

178 

196 

1 

do 

pekoe 

95 

40 

179 

198 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

190 

35 

180 

200 

1 

do 

1 

|-ch 

bro  mix 

150 

30 

184 

Gikiyana- 

kai.de 

. 208 

3 

do 

dust 

405 

32 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Uhamber  of 


Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  12th  April  the  under- 


mentioned  lots 

of  tea  (121,074  lb.), 

which 

sold  as 

under : — 

Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No.  Pkgs. 

Descriptio 

n.  lb. 

e. 

1 Nagur,  fHJ 

2.30  3 ch 

bro  pek 

3uo 

48 

2 

213  3 do 

pekoe 

300 

36 

3 

232  1 do 

pek  sou 

95 

31 

4 

233  2 do 

unis 

180 

32 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No. 

Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

5 

Tieotsin 

234 

56  i-ch 

bro  pek 

2800 

66 

6 

236 

56 

ch 

pekoe 

5040 

44 

7 

2.38 

2 4-ch 

dust 

140 

28 

8 

Talagalla 

239 

28 

ch 

bro  pek 

2300 

50  bid 

9 

241 

20 

do 

i r pek 

1800 

45 

10 

24.3 

20 

do 

I ekoe 

1K0 

46  bid 

11 

Glasgow 

215 

33 

do 

bro  pek 

2*40 

64 

12 

247 

28 

do 

pekoe 

2SOO 

49 

13 

24) 

8 

d) 

pek  sou 

800 

45 

14 

Agra  Ouvah 

251 

25 

-ch 

bro  or  pek 

If  00 

76 

15 

253 

28 

do 

bro  pek 

1680 

61 

16 

255 

23 

do 

pekoe 

1263 

47 

17 

257 

18 

Ho 

pekoe 

990 

42 

18 

Meedumpittiya  259 

7 

do 

bro  or  pek 

420 

50 

19 

261 

7 

ch 

pekoe 

700 

38 

20 

Eowhill 

263 

6 

do 

sou 

600 

27 

21 

Great  Valley 

265 

33 

do 

bro  pek 

3300 

53  bid 

22 

267 

54 

do 

pekoe 

5400 

38  bid 

23 

269 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1330 

36 

24 

271 

1 

do 

congou 

100 

21 

25 

272 

4 

t-ch 

dust 

320 

22 

26 

Eila  .. 

273 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

2000 

54 

27 

275 

26 

do 

pekoe  No.  1 2340 

45 

28 

277 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1170 

39 

29 

Kotuwa- 
gadera  . . 

279 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1470 

45  bid 

80 

281 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

36  bid 

31 

283 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

760 

31 

32 

285 

1 

do 

CODgOU 

60 

26 

33 

286 

1 1-ch 

dust 

75 

21 

34 

Bittaoy 

287 

35 

do 

bro  pek 

1750 

62 

35 

289 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1000 

41 

36 

301 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

950 

38 

37 

303 

4 

do 

congou 

200 

29 

38 

N 

304 

15 

ch 

bro  mix 

15U0 

32 

39 

B,  in  estate 

mark 

306 

2 

i-ch 

dust 

160 

21 

40 

Jj  • • 

307 

3 

ch 

1 

£-ch 

dust 

590 

20 

41 

308 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

80 

16 

42 

Ardlaw  and 

W ishford ... 

309 

28 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1736 

70 

43 

311 

26 

do 

or  pek 

1352 

61 

44 

313 

29 

oh 

pekoe 

2610 

45  bid 

45 

O 

315 

11 

do 

Dro  tea 

1188 

38  bid 

46 

317 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

340 

37 

47 

318 

2 

i-2h 

dust 

170 

22 

48 

K 

K,  B T in 

319 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

240 

30 

estate  mark... 

320 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

100 

SQ 

50 

Kirkoswald ... 

321 

25 

ch 

pek  sou  A 

2190 

44  bid 

51 

it 

40 

do 

do  B 

3503 

44  bid 

52 

,, 

20 

do 

do  C 

1812 

41  bid 

53 

Madooltenne 

.323 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

2310 

54 

54 

326 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1300 

38  bid 

55 

Doorooma- 

della 

327 

20 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

39 

56 

Glentilt 

329 

29 

do 

bro  pek 

2900 

62  bid 

57 

331 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1700 

44  bid 

58 

333 

25 

do 

pekoe  No. 

2 2500 

38  bid 

59 

Talagalla  .. 

335 

46 

do 

bro  pek 

4600 

60  bid 

60 

337 

16 

do 

or  pek 

1410 

45  bid 

61 

339 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1425 

40  bid 

62 

341 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

32 

63 

343 

3 

do 

dust 

480 

21 

64 

Ayr 

344 

28  i-ch 

bro  pek 

1400 

48 

65 

346 

38 

do 

pekoe 

1710 

36 

60 

348 

28 

do 

pek  sou 

1120 

34 

67 

350 

12 

ch 

do 

960 

34 

68 

PTE 

11 

3 i-ch 

dU6t 

262 

22 

69 

Ythanside 

12 

2 

ch 

red  leaf 

180 

14 

70 

Ottery  and 

Stamford 

Hill 

13 

31 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

1860 

58 

71 

15 

28 

ch 

pekoe 

2620 

45 

72 

Moneragalla 

11 

; 

do 

dust 

150 

21 

73 

18 

i 

£-cli 

dust 

80 

19 

74 

D 

19 

8 

do 

unas 

424 

36 

75 

N W 

20 

5 

ch 

dust 

600 

22 

76 

21 

4 

do 

congou 

400 

27 

77 

22 

4 

do 

red  leaf 

400 

18 

78 

Ottery  and 

Stamford 
Hill  No.  2.. 

23 

30 

4-ch 

bro  pe 

1800 

58 

79 

25 

27 

ch 

pekoe 

2430 

44 

80 

Maddagadera 

27 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

26 

81 

28 

35 

do 

bro  pek 

3850 

52 

82 

30 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2375 

43 

83 

32 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

171» 

81 

84 

Yapame 

34 

20 

ch 

t’l'o  pek 

20GU 

55 

85 

36 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

44 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot  Box  Weight 

No.  Mark,  No.  Pkgs.  Description,  lb.  c. 


86 

38 

10  ch 

pek  sou 

1000 

36 

87 

88  A,  in  estate 

40 

2 do 

dust 

160 

21 

marK 

41 

6 j-ch 

bro  pek 

270 

43 

89 

42 

5 ch 

pekoe 

450 

36 

90 

43 

3 do 

pek  sou 

25o 

31 

91 

*4 

1 5-Ch 

pek  du*t 

56 

18 

92 

45 

1 (lo 

bro  pek  dust  60 

20 

93 

46 

1 do 

congou 

41 

20 

Ex  “Orestes” — AnniewatteB,  20  bags  90s;  16  71s. 

Ex  “Scindia”— Yattawatte,  122  bags  124s;  1 72<; 
1 74s. 

Ex  “Cheshire” — Goonambil,  8 bags  100s  0d.  Eriagas- 
tenne,  40  bags  125*;  8 118*64.  Ingnrngall*,  20  bags 
124s  61;  14  124s;  18  122a  6 1.  Dynevor,  22  bags  123a 
64;  1 101s;  16  112s  Od;  4 70s;  1 90*. 

Ex  “Jelunga” — (PM)A,  29  bags  123- 
Ex  “Java” — Palli  1.  98  or  99  bags  123s  6 1;  2 95s  6d. 
Talli  2,  and  Palli  broken,  5 btgs  73s;  3 95s. 


CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent ) 

Mincing  Lane,  March  17th,  1893. 

Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  so  d in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  17th  March: — ■ 

F.x  “k’apella” — Balmorcl,  lb  117-;  5 115s  6d;  3 lb 
115*  6 !;  3u  It  109s  61;  2t  105s  6d;  2e  135s  6d;  lc  lb  100*: 
1 105s;  1‘  98-;  lb  109s;  1 103*s. 

Ex  “Pakliug” — Keenakelte,  lb  115s;  lc  lb  Ills,  3c  It 
107s  6 I;  lb  104e;  It  133-;  lb  95s  6d;  2 bags  104s. 

Ex  “Oruba" — Cran’ey,  It  119s  6d;  lc  117s  6 ; 2c  lb 
116s  05;  1 107-;  It  137*  Od;  lb  96s.  Upper  Craulev, 
lb  lc  117*  O ';  2c  J.b  115s  6d;  lb  107s;  It  137s  6d;  lb  95v; 
1 bag  UOs 

Ei  ‘ Dar-danus” — Melton,  It  104s  Gd;  1 133  ; lb  9 Is. 
s.rnia  2c  lb  112s;  3c  It  107s;  lc  103s  61;  lb  131*;  It 
89s‘  l”  103  »■  Lsangaweile,  3c  It  116*;  6c  112s  61;  2c 
105V  lc.  lb  134s;  3 bags  104s  61;  5 94s  6d;  4c  It  117s 
fid-  9c  112s  6d;  2c  107s  6d  ; 2 135s;  4 bags  105s  6d;  8 
94s.  Haputale,  3c  117  6 1;  5c  112s  6d;  2 107s  6J;  lc 
lb  133  ; 3 bags  105s  6d;  6 91s. 

Ex  “Pindari” — B&H  London,  lb  117s;  5c  117s;  lb 
116s  6<i;  lo  lb  133s  6d 

“Dardanus” — B&H  London,  2c  133s  6d;  3 
lb  131s. 

Ex  1 Dardanus”—  Dimbula,  lb  103s;  It  123s. 

Ex  “Oraba” — Deyanella,  lb  103*;  lb  123s. 

Ex  “Piudari” — Thotulagalla,  lb  115s;  lo  110s;  3c 
107slb  104s;  It  134s. 


Mincing  Lane,  March  24th,  1893. 
Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  soid  in 
MincingLane  up  to  24th  March  : 

Ex  “Dictator” — Gowerakellie,  2b  120s;  2c  It  115s; 
2c  It  110s;  It  103s;  lc  137s.  Middleton,  Dimbula,  2c 
103  •;  1 lOle;  1 129*;  1 92s. 

Ex  “Java” — Kotiyagalla,  2o  lb  110s;  lc  lb  105s  6d; 
lb  101s;  1 131s;  It  94s. 

Ex  “Ecindia”— Ouvah  GA,  2c  It  113s;  6c  lOSs  6d; 
It  102*;  lc  133-;  lc  95s.  3 bags  105*  6d. 

Ex  “G-’orkba”  — Ouvab  JB,  lc  lb  110*;  4c  109-;  lb 

101-;  lc  133s;  1 92-;  2 bogs  106s. 

Ex  ‘‘PindHri’7 — Ferham,  3c  108s  6a;  lo  lb  105s;  lc 
133s;  lb  118s.  Venture,  2c  133s. 

Ex  “Dardanus” — Lawrence,  It  119s;  2c  115s  6d;  3 
bags  136s  6d  Morar,  lc  119s  6d;  2 116s  6*1 ; It  135s 
6d-  C leootiia,  Dimbula,  2c  lb  116s;  3c  112s;  lb  103s 
6d-  lc  134*.  Caledo  da  Dimbula,  Bambrakelly,  lb 
116*;  3c  116s;  lb  103-;  1*:  137s.  OddingtoD,  4o  115  ; lb 
103*,;  26  138s  6d. 

Ex  “Dictator”— Pingarawa,  4c  lb  114s;  3c  110s;  1 

104r-  It  I1*  136s  6d;  lo  133s.  Ouvab  GA,  lb  96s. 
Wanna  R*iab,  4c  lb  110s  6d;  4c  It  108s  6d;  2o  103s; 
lc  lb  135s.  URY  2o  110s;  lo  It  106s;  2c  102s.6d; 
It  131s.  B&H,  lc  lb  102s  6d. 

Ex  -‘Rosetta”— Luuugala;  It  106s. 


CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  March  17th,  1893. 
Ex  "Cheshire’’— Anuiewatte  London,  68  bags  130s. 
Goodulgalla,  16  begs  124s;  2 80*  6d.  KPG,  7 

bags  95b. 


Mincing  Lane,  March  24th,  1893. 

Ex  “Pindari” — Maria,  38  bags  125s;  9 Ills.  Yatte- 
watte,  109  bags  125s;  16  Ills. 

Ex  “Dictator” — Rockbill,  15  bags  125.*;  1 73s3  68)  - 
Dvnevor,  8 bags  123s  61;  6 103- ; 2 57s. 

Ex  “Capella” — Lower  Hiloya,  1 bag  74s. 

Ex  ‘ Dictetor” — KRDG,  6 bags  99s  6d;  1 S9*. 

Ex  “Oruba’' — Bereduwel  e COO,  69  bags  124s  61-  3 
! ICO*  6d;  2 Cls. 

Ex  “Goorkha” — Victoria,  49  bags  125s  61;  3 68*-  1 
83  ; 2 69s  6d. 

Ex  “Dictator" — Aruba,  127  bags  125s  6d;  1 67s  6d‘ 
6 93s., 

Ex  Traveller” — PBM,  7 bag*  70s;  7 66s. 

Ex  ‘ Ormuz” — PBM,  8 bag*  67s. 

Ex  ‘Shanghai” — VB(29),  5 bags  67*  Gd. 
i Ex  “O-nba” — Warriapoila,  77  bags  128*;  22  130s:  10 
i 77s  Gd;  3 64 ■. 

Ex  “Java” — Warriapoiia,  109  bags  128s  61;  12  82s 
Gd;  3 64s.  Suduganga,  33  bags  12£s  6d;  2 102s  6d- 
6 85s. 

Ex  “DlctatV — Goodulgalla,  20  bags  123s;  3 77s. 
KPG,  27  bags  110s. 

Ex  “Rosetta” — Coolulgalla,  14  bags  124s;  3 120s. 
OHo,  15  bags  106s. 

Ex  “Java” — Mahaberia  (OBEO),  50  bags  128s  6d;  8 
115*;  4 65s  6d. 

Ex  “Pindari” — KoudesaOe  (OBEO),  35  bags  125s 
6 1;  3 100.*;  5 105*;  3 92a  6d;  6 122*;  3 122-;  5 122s. 

Ex  "Pindari” — Mahaberia  (OBEO),  44  bags  125s  6d; 
SD,  5 bag*  1 17*;  SD,  8 103  6 1;  SD,  6 96s  61;  8 122s6d; 

L 78*;  4 63s. 


CEYLON  CINCHONA  BARK  SALES 
IN  LONDON, 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.') 

Mincing  Lane,  March  3rd,  1893. 

CINCHONA  BARK. — Average  prices  realized  for 
some  of  the  principal  marks  at  the  sale  of  21st 
February  : — 

Ceylon. 

Bales,  d.  Bales.  d. 


Canavarella 

77 

Delmar 

152 

2| 

Choisy 

25 

H 

Beliwood 

40 

2 

Standard  Co. 

Liddesdale 

24 

3i 

Morar 

32 

2f 

Orion 

20 

3i 

P D M 

103 

2 

Logie 

123 

2* 

Lynsted 

24 

2i 

Del  Rey 

25 

21 

Lanka 

39 

C M G 

64 

2± 

Lemagas- 

tenne 

52 

St.  C Combs 

48 

3 

Blair  Athol 

35 

li 

East  India. 

RL  O dia. 

44 

4| 

O VS 

56 

H 

Walker’s  Toura- 

TEC 

mulla 

36 

2i 

Moleena 

96 

3§ 

Peringodda 

75 

T 11 

Java. 

35 

3J 

“CEYLON  OBSERVER”  PRESS,  COLOMBS. 


tea,  coffee,  cinchona,  cocoa,  and  cardamom  sales 


NO.  11] 


Colombo,  April  24,  1893. 


{Price  : — 12  J cents  each ; 3 copies 
30  cents  ; 6 copies  J rupee 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF 

TEA. 

Loi 

No 

Mark 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Weight 

Description,  lb 

c. 

3 at  tbe 

13 

Digamkells 

61 

•on 

oro  peK 

ViO 

56 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Uo.  put  np  tor  sal 

14 

62 

7 

do 

pekoe 

350 

43 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  tlio  12th  April  the 

15 

63 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

60O 

40 

aundermentioned 

lots  of  tea  <46  504  lb.l,  which  sold 

16 

64 

3 

do 

sou 

150 

33 

as  under : — 

17 

18 

65 

66 

2 

1 

do 

do 

■jna* 
pek  dust 

110 

78 

39 

21 

Not 

Box 

Descrip- 

tion. 

Weight 

19 

67 

1 

do 

dUit 

80 

21 

Lo.  Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

lb.  c. 

20 

Kurruwltty  ... 

63 

i 

do 

fans 

55 

29 

21 

69 

18 

do 

m x 

936 

31 

ID 

1 

1 ch 

red  leaf 

90 

12  bid 

22 

Depedene 

70 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

1265 

57 

2 B ae 

2 

16  J-cli 

CODgOU 

720 

26 

23 

71 

26 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

46 

3 Ossingtou  . . 

3 

1 ch 

duSL 

173 

24 

72 

25 

do 

pek  sou 

1250 

36  bid 

4 

4 

1 do 

bro  mix 

91 

73 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

50 

16 

5 

5 

13  do 

pek  eou 

1303 

.withd’n. 

26 

74 

3 

do 

dust 

240 

23 

6 

7 

37  do 

pekoe 

37(0 

27 

Polgahakande 

75 

2 

do 

UUaS 

135 

38 

7 

9 

2 do 

bro  pek 

220 

28 

Rijigama  ... 

76 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

1430 

56 

8 

11 

5 do 

bro  or  pek 

550, 

29 

77 

25 

do 

pekoe 

1250 

44 

9 W G,  iu  estate 

30 

78 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

no 

30 

mark 

13 

3 i-ch 

pekoe 

180 

29  bid 

31 

79 

4 

do 

dust 

280 

23 

10  Panelkande 

14 

1 ch 

32 

Benveula  „ 

h0 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

57 

1 i-ch 

bro  pek 

140 

40  bid 

33 

81 

15 

ch 

pekoe 

1500 

45 

11  D M P,  in  estate 

34 

82 

1 4-oh 

fa  is 

60 

25 

mark 

15 

3 do 

pekoe 

150 

30 

33 

Neuehatel  .. 

83 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1610 

60 

12 

16 

8 do 

bro  pek 

400 

40  bid 

36 

84 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1400 

4> 

13  K 

17 

9 ch 

pekoe 

910 

withd'n. 

37 

85 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

114  J 

39 

li  Pusstcnne  .. 

18 

12  do 

pekoe 

600 

32  bid 

38 

86 

6 

do 

bro  tea 

870 

26  bid 

15 

20 

10  do 

bro  pek 

500 

40 

39 

Kelani 

87 

33 

i-cb 

bro  pek 

1815 

62 

16  Vogan 

22 

17  ell 

pekoe 

1700 

44 

40 

88 

40 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

50 

17  Sapiiiyagcda 

41 

89 

32 

do 

pek  sou 

1140 

44 

IuvoiceNo.  18 

24 

18  eh 

pek  sou 

1800 

39 

42 

90 

a 

do 

dust 

350 

25 

18 

26 

61  do 

pekoe 

6100 

44  bid 

43 

Ivies 

91 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

1000 

58 

19 

28 

47  do 

pek  bro 

4700 

54 

44 

92 

31 

do 

pekoe 

2790 

43 

20 

30 

25  box 

bro  or  pek 

500 

57  bid 

45 

93 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1275 

37  bid 

21  F M H,  in 

46 

94 

2 1-cli 

dust 

200 

22 

(State  mark.. 

32 

7 ch 

bro  pek 

700 

44  bid 

47 

AUakolIa 

95 

33 

do 

bro  pet 

2145 

53 

22 

34 

19  do 

pekoe 

17  lO 

36 

48 

96 

25 

ch 

pekoe 

2625 

44 

23 

36 

4 do 

fans 

4C0 

28 

49 

97 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1600 

37  bid 

33  A 

46 

5 do 

pekoe 

500 

32  bid 

50 

93 

2 4-ch 

dust 

200 

20 

34 

47 

6 j-ch 

pek  sou 

3 JO 

30  bid 

51 

Roseneath  . . 

99 

38 

do 

bro  pek 

2170 

63 

35  B 

48 

3 ch 

bro  pek 

oOO 

43 

52 

loo 

19 

ch 

pek  sou 

1995 

out 

36 

49 

1 do 

pek  sou 

loo 

30 

53 

Yahalakelle... 

l 

1 

do 

ret  leaf 

80 

12  Did 

37  A G 0 

50 

1 do 

sou  No.  2 

100 

out 

54 

2 

1 

do 

duet 

150 

21 

38 

51 

2 do 

duit 

320 

15  bid 

55 

Ellaudhu 

3 

32 

do 

bro  pek 

2560 

52 

39 

52 

7 do 

sou 

6*0 

20 

56 

4 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

38 

40  N N 

5 i 

w £-ch 

peioe 

495 

39  bid 

57 

Arsleaa 

5 

54  £-ch 

uro  pek 

2700 

57 

41 

54 

2 do 

congou 

no 

25 

58 

6 

70 

do 

pekoe 

3500 

45 

42  Comar 

55 

60  do 

bie  pek 

3000 

45  bid 

59 

7 

30 

do 

pek  sou 

1500 

38  bid 

43 

57 

3>  do 

pekee 

1750 

37  bid 

60 

8 

2 

do 

dust 

102 

18 

44 

59 

13  do 

pek  sou 

650 

30  bid 

61 

R— T.  in  estate 

45 

61 

16  do 

bro  mix 

too 

18  bid 

mark 

9 

8 

do 

dust 

580 

22 

46 

62 

4 do 

dust 

200 

19 

62 

10 

2 

cli 

bro  mix 

200 

32 

47  Hattanwella 

63 

2 do 

sou 

90 

26 

63 

Lyndburst  ... 

11 

31 

do 

bro  pek 

310J 

49  bill 

48 

64 

3 do 

dui*t 

150 

19 

64 

12 

37 

do 

pekoe 

3145 

42 

49  Dehiowits  ... 

65 

l ch 

congou 

180 

26 

65 

13 

29 

do 

pek  sou 

2465 

37 

50 

66 

2 do 

tro  lea 

240 

19  bid 

66 

14 

1 

do 

uuas 

100 

30 

51 

67 

1 do 

dust 

160 

21 

67 

15 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

20 

52  Charlie  Hill 

68 

2 §-ch 

pekoe 

lou 

31  bid 

68 

Woodthropc. 

16 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

700 

48 

53 

09 

2 do 

Ians 

120 

21 

69 

17 

6 

do 

pekoe 

450 

36 

54 

70 

16  do 

pek  sou 

8*  0 

31 

70 

18 

1 

co 

pe< sou 

70 

36 

55 

72 

5 do 

pekoe 

250 

37 

71 

19 

i 

i-ch 

dust 

57 

21 

56 

73 

5 do 

bro  pek 

250 

47 

72 

Wilpita 

20 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

308 

54 

56  E 

74 

31  do 

pekoe 

1530 

39  bid 

73 

21 

4 

do 

pekoe 

342 

42 

57 

76 

40  do 

do 

isoo 

bid 

74 

22 

1 

do 

unas 

108 

35 

58  A 

78 

26  do 

pek  sou 

75 

23 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

174 

35 

59  C 

80 

1 ch 

bro  pek 

40  bid 

76 

24 

4 

do 

SOU 

368 

34  bid 

CO 

81 

1 do 

pekie 

90 

35  bid 

77 

78 

25 

26 

1 

1 

do 

do 

pek  fans 
congou 

109 

93 

30 

30 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Co.  nut  up  for  sale  at  the 

79 

Hatdowa 

27 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

92 

27 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on 

the  12ih  April 

60 

28 

29 

15 

12 

do 

bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  eou 

1800 
1 3*20 

49  bid 

42 

36 

the  undermentioned  lots  of 

tea  (109,204  lb.),  which 

82 

30 

13 

do 

1430 

said  as  under.— 

83 

Na  cby 

31 

16  i-ch 

bro  pek 

800 

72 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

tion. 

Weight 

84 

32 

26 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

60 

No,  Mark. 

No 

. Pkgs. 

lb. 

0. 

85 

86 

W 

33 

34 

1 

1 

do 

ch 

bro  tea 

sou 

78 

103 

withd’n 

25 

1 H J S 

49 

4 J-ch 

bro  pek 

200 

m 

87 

35 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

193 

10 

2 

50 

5 do 

pekoe 

250 

39  bid 

88 

36 

2 

do 

dust 

224 

18 

3 

51 

13  do 

pek  sou 

660 

38 

89 

Mousagalla  .. 

37 

36 

do 

4 

52 

4 do 

60U 

200 

30 

1 

£-eb 

bro  pek 

4030 

40  bid 

5 

53 

4 do 

pek  dust 

20C 

24 

90 

38 

12 

cb 

6 

54 

2 do 

rtd  leaf 

100 

15  bid 

1 

A-cb 

pekoe 

1313 

35  bid 

7 Dahanaike  ... 

55 

6 do 

SOU 

300 

29  bid 

91 

39 

12 

ch 

8 

56 

3 do 

congou 

150 

27  bid 

1 

5*ch 

pek  sou 

1316 

9 

67 

7 do 

dust 

420 

26 

92 

Knutsford  . 

40 

4 

do 

or  pek 

256 

55 

10  Diyagama  ... 

58 

7 do 

bro  pek 

35C 

40 

93 

41 

5 

do 

bro  peg 

297 

40  bid 

11 

59 

10  do 

pekee 

45C 

37  bid 

94 

42 

23 

do 

pekoe 

1422 

38 

12 

60 

4 do 

pek  sou 

200 

32 

Vs 

43 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

111 

29 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST 


Lot 

Box 

No. 

Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

96 

44 

2 

£-cli 

97 

6 W 

45 

1 

<:h 

98 

M 

46 

4 

do 

99 

Momingside 

47 

13 

do 

1 

5-ch 

100 

48 

9 

ch 

1 

i-.h 

101 

101 

1 

do 

102 

Glassel 

103 

33 

$-ch 

103 

105 

15 

do 

104 

107 

32 

ch 

H'5 

109 

10 

do 

106 

111 

4 

do 

107 

FI.D 

. 113 

1 

box 

108 

Castle 

. 115 

1 

£ ch 

109 

117 

1 

do 

110 

119 

1 

box 

111 

Kelani 

121 

61 

|-ch 

112 

123 

86 

do 

113 

125 

53 

do 

114 

127 

17 

do 

115 

129 

4 

do 

116 

131 

2 

do 

117 

Wettagalla, 

. 1?3 

K V 

7 

do 

118 

135 

4 

do 

119 

137 

7 

do 

120 

lc9 

2 

do 

Descrip-  Weight 
tion.  lb. 

fans 

153 

20 

bro  pek 

95 

44 

bro  pek  sou 

400 

25  lid 

bro  pek 

1355 

51 

pekoe 

910 

38 

bro  tea 

55 

14 

bro  pek 

1815 

66 

or  pek 

SCO 

47  bid 

pekoe 

3040 

4 4 bid 

pek  sou 

950 

37  bid 

dust 

4U0 

23 

golden  tips 

ok 

• 4 

R5  bid 

bro  pek 

26 

41 

pekoe 

43 

32 

pek  sou 

17 

25 

bro  pek 

3355 

63 

pekoe 

3870 

45  bid 

pek  sou 

2395 

38  bid 

sou 

765 

32  h d 

pek  dust 

280 

13 

dust 

140 

23 

bro  pek 

735 

41 

pekc  e 

400 

36 

pek  sou 

700 

31  bid 

sou 

200 

£0 

Messrs.  Fobbks  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  12. h April 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (332,790  lb.),  which 
sold  asunder:  — 


Lot 

No.  Mark, 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Weight 

Description,  lb. 

C. 

1 

Deniyaya  ... 

210 

4 

c 

bro  pets 

390 

45 

2 

3 

212 

3 

do 

or  pek 

325 

40 

214 

8 

do 

peki  e 

760 

36 

4 

2!  6 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

et'0 

35 

5 

D M K 

218 

3 

do 

sou 

195 

31 

6 

120 

1 

do 

faDs 

87 

23 

7 

1-22 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

65 

12 

8 

PLE 

224 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

3u0 

49 

V* 

226 

6 

do 

pek<  e 

540 

41 

01 

228 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

J80 

36 

11 

23u 

1 

do 

sou 

90 

30 

12 

C 

232 

11 

ch 

bro  pek 

1201 

45 

13 

214 

8 

do 

pekoe 

644 

38 

14 

236 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

519 

32 

15 

2 38 

1 

do 

dust 

84 

20 

16 

240 

1 

do 

congou 

64 

20 

17 

A M B 

242 

11 

do 

bro  tea 

880 

17 

18 

G, in  estate 
mark 

241 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

104 

71 

19 

Chesterford  . 

246 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1785 

52 

20 

243 

16 

do 

pekoe 

16U0 

43 

21 

250 

13 

do 

l e>.  sou 

130u 

38 

22 

Ewhurst 

252 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

1232 

53 

23 

254 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1470 

44 

24 

266 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

39 

25 

258 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

22 

26 

CH 

260 

13  i-ch 

sou 

650 

37 

27 

G P M,  in 
estate  mark.. 

262 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

605 

85 

28 

261 

13 

do 

pekoe 

650 

63 

29 

266 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

715 

48 

30 

268 

1 

do 

dust 

87 

£0 

31 

270 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

23 

32 

272 

1 

do 

sou 

60 

34 

33 

Lillawatte  .. 

274 

10 

ch 

sou 

9(0 

31 

34 

Marguerita  . 

. 276 

22 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

1320 

58  bid 

35 

278 

21 

do 

pek<  e 

1260 

43  bid 

3G 

280 

24 

do 

pek  sou 

1440 

39  bid 

37 

262 

1 

ch 

dust 

90 

23 

38 

284 

1 

§-(h 

bro  tea 

50 

18 

39 

Hunugalla  . 

. 286 

9 

ch 

pro  pek 

945 

48  bid 

40 

588 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

38  bid 

41 

290 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

35  bid 

42 

292 

1 

do 

dust 

85 

20 

43 

291 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

109 

15 

44 

Wewessa 

. 290 

27 

do 

bro  pek 

2970 

56  bid 

45 

298 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

42  bid 

46 

300 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1600 

38  bid 

47 

302 

1 

do 

60U 

100 

32 

48 

tVewersa 

. 304 

1 

box 

golden  tips  SKIO'OO 

49 

Espeiauza  . 

..  £06 

22 

|-ch 

pekoe 

1188 

40 

50 

£08 

1 

ch 

dust 

90 

21 

51 

310 

3 

do 

COUftOU 

170 

32 

52 

Keenagaha 

Ella 

..  312 

1 

do 

or  p< k fans  135 

34 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark 

No.  Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

53 

314  1 ch 

fans 

12  5 

30 

54 

316  1 do 

bro  mix 

100 

20 

55  Talagaswela 

318  16  do 

bro  pek 

16U0 

55  bid 

56 

320  16  do 

pekoe 

1470 

44  bin 

57 

321  5 do 

pek  sou 

450 

38 

58 

321  7 do 

sou 

595 

35 

59 

£26  1 do 

congou 

90 

30 

60 

328  1 do 

red  leaf 

96 

24 

61 

£30  1 do 

dust 

150 

23 

62  Meddetennc ... 

332  16  do 

bro  pek 

1700 

fO 

63 

334  26  do 

pekoe 

2600 

40 

61 

S36  2 do 

(lUSt 

300 

23 

65  M A F 

33g  6 do 

bro  pek 

588 

46  bid 

66 

340  17  do 

pekoe 

1547 

4-2  bid 

67  Court  Lodge 

342  28  i-ch 

bro  pek 

1876 

60  bid 

68 

£44  23  do 

pekoe 

1194 

49  bid 

69 

346  23  do 

pek  fou 

1127 

41  bid 

70  WfdJegodde 

348  2 do 

bro  pek 

100 

53 

71 

350  4 do 

pekoe 

200 

38 

72 

352  8 do 

pek  sou 

400 

31 

73 

354  2 do 

bro  mix 

90 

28 

74  Kakiriskanda 

3-6  3 do 

bro  pek 

122 

55 

75 

£5S  5 do 

pekoe 

239 

3» 

76 

360  8 do 

pek  sou 

4"0 

33 

77 

362  1 < o 

cougou 

45 

27 

78 

304  1 do 

dust 

45 

24 

79  Grlkadua 

366  1 4 ch 

bro  pek 

1400 

53 

80 

£62  13  do 

peki  e 

1.35 

40 

87 

£70  H do 

pek  sou 

13o0 

35 

82  Radella 

372  35  do 

bro  pek 

3 U0 

58 

83 

£74  46  do 

pekoe 

4140 

41  bid 

84 

376  19  do 

pek  si  u 

1710 

41 

85  Palawatte  ... 

378  7 do 

bro  pea 

757 

55 

86 

38-J  6 do 

pekoe 

611 

38 

87 

322  12  do 

pek  scu 

1288 

37 

88 

384  3 i-ch 

sou 

LO 

32 

8-i  Inchstelly  ... 

336  14  ch 

pekoe 

1400 

Re  bid 

90 

3t8  14  do 

SOU 

1330 

35  lid 

91  Evalgolla  . . 

390  7 Ch 

1 i-eh 

or  pek 

750 

55 

92 

£92  1 ch 

bro  pek 

no 

47 

93 

394  8 do 

pekoe 

800 

41 

94 

£96  8 do 

pek  sou 

800 

37 

95  M V 

398  7 i-ch 

tans 

560 

32 

96 

400  2 do 

dust 

ISO 

22 

97 

402  1 ch 

congou 

100 

28 

94 

401  2 do 

bro  m x 

200 

25 

99  Kirime'  t a ... 

406  8 do 

bro  pek 

765 

47 

100 

4u8  12  do 

1 j-ch 

pekoe 

1250 

36 

101 

410  1 ch 

sou 

77 

21 

102 

412  2 do 

red  leaf 

193 

23 

103  Bismsrk  ... 

414  13  do 

bro  pek 

1470 

51  bid 

104 

416  18  do 

pekoe 

1800 

44 

lOo 

418  5 do 

pek  sou 

500 

33 

106  Kurundu- 

watte 

. 4?n  3 do 

bro  pek 

300 

f 8 

107 

422  2 do 

pekoe 

170 

33 

108 

42 1 4 ' O 

pek  sou 

300 

30 

109 

426  9 do 

sou 

675 

25 

110 

428  2 do 

unas 

230 

25 

111  Bagdad 

430  6 i-ch 

dust 

480 

26 

112 

432  15  ch 

pek  sou 

1200 

46 

113 

431  2 do 

pakce 

190 

49 

114 

47-6  2 do 

bro  p-k 

20J 

52 

115  St,  Helen  .. 

438  33  ch 

pek  sou 

2970 

39 

H6 

440  3u  do 

pekoe 

2550 

42 

117 

412  43  do 

tro  pek 

3960 

48 

118  TJda  Radella 

444  2 i -ch 

dust 

200 

27 

119 

448  Is  ch 

pek  sou 

1620 

44 

120 

440  23  do 

pek 

2170 

5 1 

121 

450  56  i-ch 

bro  or  pek  3360 

56  bid 

122  Aberdeen, 

in  estate  mark 

452  18  i-ch 

pek  sou 

900 

40 

123 

454  32  do 

pekoe 

1600 

43 

124 

456  50  do 

bro  pek 

2500 

51 

125  Palmerston 

458  9 i-ch 

bro  pek 

540 

68 

126 

4G>  19  ch 

pekoe 

19(0 

47 

127 

462  10  do 

pek  sou 

1000 

44 

123 

40  4 8 i-ch 

dust 

640 

25 

129  A F 

466  2 ch 

pek  dust 

300 

22 

130 

408  2 do 

bro  mix 

200 

17 

131  Ellengowan 

170  1 1 ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

46 

132 

472  7 do 

1 ekoe 

665 

37 

1£3 

472  1 i-ch 

t ro  tea 

55 

24 

134  Biatalawa  . 

. 476  2 ch 

bro  pek 

163 

40  bid 

135 

478  18  i-ch 

j eki  e 

904 

35  bid 

139  It 

486  2t  do 

sou 

840 

33 

110 

48-)  18  do 

dust 

2--20 

23 

111 

*93  4 do 

fan- 

400 

29 

142  Agar’s  Land  492  44  i-ch 

bro  pek 

2200 

51  bii. 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


3 


Lot 

Box 

Desorip-  Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

143 

494  ■ 

41  J-ch 

pekoe 

2650 

144 

496  1 

50  do 

pek  St.  u 

2250 

145 

498  : 

23  do 

sou 

1134 

146 

5i  0 

4 do 

dust 

320 

147 

502 

3 do 

red  leaf 

145 

148  : 

5t  Catherine 

504 

9 ch 

bro  pek 

810 

149 

5Q6 

10  do 

pekoe 

8-' 0 

150 

508 

10  do 

pek  aov 

900 

151 

510 

1 do 

rek  fans 

101 

152 

Malvern 

512 

20  J-eh 

bro  pek 

1100 

153 

514 

28  co 

pekoe 

1540 

154 

516 

1 do 

pek  snn 

55 

155 

Melrose 

518 

28  ch 

"bro  pek 

308(1 

156 

520 

15  do 

pekoe 

1500 

157 

522 

13  do 

pek  sou 

1300 

158 

574 

2 J-ch 

dust 

120 

159 

Lyegrove  ... 

526 

11  ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

160 

528 

13  do 

pekoe 

1300 

161 

530 

5 do 

pek  s u 

500 

162 

Warakamura 

532 

13  do 

bro  pek 

1365 

163 

534 

19  do 

pekoe 

1900 

164 

536 

7 do 

pek  sou 

665 

165 

Anniog  Kande  533 

13  oh 

bro  pek 

1430 

166 

540 

8 do 

pekoe 

gOO 

167 

512 

4 do 

pek  sou 

400 

168 

544 

2 do 

congou 

2i  0 

169 

544 

3 J-ch 

dost 

225 

170 

Eilerapolla... 

548 

50  do 

bro  pe> 

2500 

171 

5.'0 

29  do 

pekoe  H 

23’0 

172 

552 

30  do 

pek  acuH 

2400 

173 

Atherfield  ... 

554 

10  | ch 

sou 

500 

174 

556 

5 do 

dwst 

410 

175 

C.R.  D. 

■'58 

7 |-ch 

du«* 

420 

176 

560 

3 do 

red  leaf 

240 

177 

Kirindi 

542 

21  ch 

bro  pek 

21O0 

178 

561 

16  do 

pekoe 

MOO 

179 

.'66 

3 do 

pek  sou 

210 

180 

568 

1 do 

dust 

138 

181 

Augusta 

570 

18  ch 

bro  pek 

1800 

182 

572 

14  do 

pekee 

1050 

183 

574 

2 do 

pek  sou 

140 

184 

576 

1 do 

dust 

111 

185 

Marakana  ... 

578 

17  do 

bro  pek 

17  CO 

186 

580 

13  do 

peki  e 

975 

1&7 

582 

2 do 

pek  sou 

140 

168 

584 

1 do 

dust 

96 

189 

586 

1 do 
1 J-ch 

| bro  pek 

242 

190 

5S8 

1 ch 

pekoe 

105 

19' 

590 

1 do 

dust 

112 

192 

Horagaskelle 

i 592 

4 J-ch 

br..  pek 

236 

193 

594 

6 do 

pekoe 

308 

194 

596 

12  do 

do  sou 

678 

195 

598 

1 do 

congou 

44 

196 

600 

1 do 

bro  mix 

66 

197 

Chest  erf  ord 

602 

12  ch 

bro  pek 

1260 

198 

604 

10  do 

pekoe 

1000 

199 

604 

10  do 

pek  s<  u 

10'  0 

20  C 

Kanaka 

608 

9 do 

bro  pek 

1162 

201 

6U) 

17  do 

pekoe 

1802 

202 

612 

11  do 

pek  sou 

l:oo 

203 

B.  T.  N.  .. 

, 614 

1 J-ch 

pekoe 

53 

204 

616 

2 do 

SOUCbODg 

116 

205 

618 

1 ch 

dust 

90 

io6 

Kettdola  .. 

. 610 

1 do 

bro  pi-k 

100 

207 

622 

3 do 

pekoe 

300 

208 

624 

4 do 

pek  sou 

400 

209 

626 

2 do 

souchong 

160 

210 

628 

1 do 

fan:  ii  gs 

90 

211 

HaraugaUa 

630 

3 9 do 

bro  pek 

4290 

212 

632 

48  do 

pek 

4560 

213 

634 

10  do 

do  sou 

950 

214 

Castlfrefgh 

636 

28  J-ch 

bro  or  p ek 

1820 

215 

638 

25  ch 

pekoe 

2500 

216 

Yataderia  .. 

610 

78  do 

pekoe 

8190 

217 

612 

12  do 

do  sou 

1140 

218 

Pedro 

. 644 

13  do 

bro  pek 

1170 

219 

646 

20  do 

pekoe 

l.'UU 

220 

618 

18  do 

do  sou 

1170 

221 

West  Hopnta 

’e  650 

8 J-ch 

pek  sou 

400 

222 

652 

6 do 

congou 

3C0 

223 

A.  P.  K. 

65  4 

6 ch 

dU9t 

810 

224 

Asg  ria 

. 656 

2 do 

bro  tea 

230 

225 

658 

2 do 

dust 

262 

226 

Hope 

660 

2 do 

pekoe 

If  7 

227 

Ingaudla  .. 

. 662 

3 do 

pek  sou 

170 

228 

664 

4 do 

bro  tea 

480 

219 

Kirrimett'a 

6>6 

2 do 

bro  mixed  208 

230 

668 

2 do 

dust 

321 

231 

Koladi  na  . 

..  670  4 ch 

bro  t*a 

5u4 

Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No. 

Mark. 

No.  Pkgs.  Description. 

lb. 

c. 

232 

Alnoor 

672 

30  J-ch 

bro  pek 

500 

5 1 

233 

67 

18  do 

pekee 

900 

41 

234 

6 76 

20  do 

do  sou 

1000 

34 

2.34 

N.  W.D.  .. 

678 

3 do 

br : pok 

321 

51 

236 

680 

4 do 

pekoe 

358 

40 

237 

682 

3 J-  h 

dust 

250 

23 

238 

iddagodda . . 

681 

7 ch 

or  pek 

00 

53 

239 

686 

.3  do 

bro  pek  sou 

210 

31 

240 

688 

1 do 

du  t 

130 

21 

241 

Gallantenne 

090 

3 do 

pe  sou 

300 

35 

242 

692 

1 do 

dust 

15" 

- 1 

243 

K.  B. 

694 

2 do 

souchong 

’90 

21 

244 

69  1 

2 do 

bro  tea 

: 2'  • 

2l 

245 

698 

3 do 

dust 

390 

2! 

216 

Panti>a 

700 

6 do 

br  pek  s u 

4C0 

2'i 

247 

702 

2 do 

dust 

26" 

21 

248 

Bo-pat 

70 1 

2 J-ch 

dust 

16J 

2 1 

249 

Udabagc 

706 

1 do 

fanning! 

09 

2-5 

2-0 

708 

2 do 

bro  mixed 

144 

1 » 

251 

Killln 

710 

24  do 

bro  pek 

120" 

5 3 

242 

712 

18  do 

pekoe 

SCO 

4 ! 

243 

714 

11  do 

do  sou 

550 

4 1 

251 

714 

10  do 

bro  son 

500 

1 1 

253 

718 

3 do 

bro  tea 

2 1 o 

1 7 

257 

Pansalatenne 

722 

19  ch 

bro  pek 

1995 

51  b:d 

258 

724 

1 5 do 

pekoe 

15C0 

41 

259 

724 

14  do 

pek  S'  u 

1330 

31 

280 

7-8 

3 do 

congou 

300 

29 

261 

734 

2 J-ch 

dost 

150 

53 

262 

Middleton  .. 

732 

.34  do 

i ro  pek 

2210 

58 

263 

734 

27  ch 

pel  on 

2700 

48 

261 

736 

15  do 

pek  - Oil 

142 

43 

265 

St.  Helier’s  . 

738 

40  A-ch 

br  i or  pek 

2200 

54 

266 

710 

18  ~eh 

pekoe 

1°00 

41 

267 

742 

7 do 

pek  sou 

700 

30 

248 

714 

3 J-ch 

d"-t 

249 

23 

269 

Darrawella  . 

746 

4 ch 

bro  mix 

40  , 

27 

270 

L B K 

718 

5 do 

°0" 

500 

: 7 

271 

Monrovia 

750 

10  J-ch 

bm  pek 

509 

5 } 

272 

752 

11  ch 

peki  e 

lion 

35 

273 

454 

7 do 

pek  sou 

665 

28 

274 

796 

7 do 

fa-'S 

700 

1 1 

275 

1758 

1 do 

pe1-  du-t 

1 0 

21 

276 

Langdalo 

. 760 

51  do 

bn  pek 

5101 

"I  bid 

277 

762 

92  do 

pe  oo 

82*0 

41  bid 

274 

764 

24  do 

pel--  sou 

21«o 

J t 

279 

766 

5 do 

dust 

650 

27  • 

2-0 

Glendon 

768 

9 do 

pex  sou 

poo 

38 

281 

G 

770 

2 do 

dust 

250 

19 

282 

Ukuwelia 

720 

20  ch 

bro  pek 

2I0D0 

50 

2-3 

771 

29  ch 

pek 

21  00 

40 

184 

776 

20  ch 

soueh 

19(10 

38 

28  4 

Sinnapitiya 

778 

3 ch 

bro  mixed  2-0 

18 

286 

K H L, 

780 

4 ch 

unassorted  41 1 

30 

287 

782 

2 ch 

bro  mixed 

1 88 

19 

288 

Ellekanda 

781 

10  ch 

unassorted  10  0 

- 6 

289 

766 

8 ch 

congou 

6-  •) 

'U 

290 

788 

2 ch 

pek  dust 

;50 

2L 

291 

Wandala 

7:0 

4 J-ch 

bro  pek 

240 

50 

292 

792 

9 do 

pek 

450 

36 

293 

791 

3 ch 

pek  sou 

270 

28 

294 

796 

3 J ch 

sou 

135 

27 

29.4 

Kanangama 

79-1 

16  ch 

bro  or  pek  1769 

4 9 bid 

296 

800 

12  eh 

orange  pek  1200 

41 

297 

802 

40  ch 

pek 

4000 

31 

298 

804 

13  ch 

pek  sou 

1235 

35 

299 

806 

1 ch 

farm  ngs 

95 

20 

300 

808 

1 ch 

dust 

150 

21 

301 

Nugagalla 

8IO 

23  J-ch 

bro  pek 

1150 

58 

302 

812 

65  do 

pek 

3250 

4(5 

303 

8 4 

8 do 

pek  soech 

400 

37 

3"4 

8 6 

4 do 

dust 

3 '0 

27 

305 

S,  est.  mar. 

81b 

7 ch 

pek  scu 

574 

39 

306 

8-0 

16  J-ch 

dust 

1200 

■;7 

307 

Sutton 

8V2 

31  ch 

bro  pek 

3110 

65 

308 

824 

25  ch 

pek 

f 375 

4 9 

309 

826 

6 ch 

pek  sou 

510 

43 

310 

878 

2 J-ch 

dust 

190 

3 l 

311 

Deniyaya 

830 

3 ch 

orange  pek  309 

59 

.312 

832 

4 ch 

bro  pek 

4E0 

43 

313 

834 

9 ch 

pek 

793 

31 

314 

836 

5 ch 

pek  sou 

394 

2.7 

315 

Fred’s  Knhe 

833 

31  J ch 

hr  > pok 

1550 

55 

31G 

8 0 

33  ch 

pek 

260" 

40 

317 

842 

16  ch 

pek  sou 

16(0 

33 

318 

844 

2 J-ch 

bro  mixe 

1 16 

10 

319 

846 

11  do 

pe-  fan 

861 

3 1 

320 

8.8 

i ch 

dost 

90 

21 

321 

Hurtspier  Point  8 0 14  J-ch 

bro  pek 

700 

:r» 

322 

f 52  3 do 

pek 

130 

34 

323 

Don  side 

8M 

2 ch 

dust 

ft 

21 

334 

Citrus 

856  4 J-ch 

bro  pek, 

l 20' 

53 

c. 

46 

42 

35 

21 

17 

50 

37  bid 

38 

29 

54 

41 

32 

50  bid 

41 

38 

23 

51 

40 

38 

52  bid 

41 

39 

52 

41 

33 

31 

22 

48 

39 

39 

39 

20 

26 

17 

61 

41 

35 

2t 

54 

41 

36 

22 

54 

41 

35 

22 

46 

26 

22 

<6 

37 

34 

?0 

16 

56  • 

40 

39 

5'1 

38 

36 

37 

32 

22 

56 

36 

32 

28 

23 

50  bid 

40  bid 

38 

58 

45 

35  bid 

31  bid 

93 

72 

51 

44 

37 

23 

23 

23 

40 

32 

23 

30 

23 

23 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


4S 


Lot  Box  Weight 


No.  Mark.  No.  Pkgs.  Description,  lb.  c. 


325 

8‘8 

4 

l-ch 

do  No. 2 200 

45 

3?6 

860 

5 

ch 

pek 

500 

33 

327 

862 

2ch  I 7-chpeksou 

240 

26 

3i8 

861 

2 

ch 

fan 

19  i 

17 

32S 

86  4 

1 

ch 

dust 

80 

18 

33  i Killarney 

868 

1 

£-ch 

dust 

84 

21 

331 

870 

lli 

ch 

pek  sou 

IlOo 

41  bid 

332 

872 

20 

CQ 

pek 

2 00 

47 

333 

871 

24  1-  h 

tiro  pek 

1440 

60 

333  Chrystler’s 

876 

7 

ch 

souchong 

700 

37 

336  ' Farm 

878 

2 

ch 

bro  mixed 

230 

22 

336  Korooloogalla 

880 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

51 

337 

882 

8 

ch 

pek 

76) 

40 

331 

881 

8 

ch 

pek  sou 

720 

37 

339 

8-6 

4 

ch 

souchong 

360 

25 

340  Becherion 

888 

7 

ch 

bro  pek 

700 

49 

341 

89) 

12 

ch 

pek 

11-20 

36  bid 

342 

>92 

9 

ch 

pek  sou 

675 

36 

313  Sem banal. te 

>9) 

3 i 

ch 

bro  pek 

3200 

56 

311 

896 

28 

ch 

pek 

2660 

41 

315 

893 

11 

ch 

pek  sou 

950 

37 

316 

UD0 

1 

ch 

bro  tea 

100 

19 

317 

2 

10 

s-ch 

dust 

800 

22 

31S  M A,  in  est.  mar.  1 

4 

ch 

bro  tea 

400 

25 

319 

6 

19 

£-ch 

dust 

1520 

20 

355  PDM,  est.  mar. 

18 

3 i-ch 

dust 

225 

23 

336 

20 

l 

do 

congou 

hJO 

25 

357  B D W A 

22 

4 

ch 

Bro  mixed 

400 

20 

358 

21 

1 

ch 

pek  dust 

600 

29 

359  B D W P 

26 

4 

ch 

red  leaf 

124 

20 

300 

28 

5 

£-ch 

dust 

435 

22 

361 

30 

2 

do 

bro  pe  fan 

no 

20 

362  AF,  in  est.  mar.  32 

4 

ch 

pe  dust 

520 

21 

363  L P G 

31 

4 

ch 

bro  mixed 

400 

31 

361 

36 

6 

ch 

souchong 

600 

30 

Me  srs.  Benham  & Bremner  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  12th  April 
thh  undermentioned  lots  of  t<  a (5,085  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under  : — 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No. 

Mark. 

No. 

1 

’kgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

W O 

,.  20 

31 

i-.h 

dust 

2100 

22 

2 

P & R 

..  22 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

540 

29 

3 

Pi  mberton  , 

,..  21 

7 

do 

bro  pok 

350 

51 

4 

26 

6 

ch 

pekoe 

510 

36 

ft 

28 

1 

ch 

pek  sou 

340 

34 

45 

30 

1 

ch 

pek  dust 

65 

21 

7 

El  ton 

. 32 

23 

£-ch 

pek  sou 

1150 

12 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent) 


CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  March  31st,  1893. 

Ex  “Tcucer”— Rajawella,  13  bags  123s;  ? 96s. 

Ex  “Oopack” — Paili,  387  bags  123s  21  100s;  7 97s. 

Ex  “Austral”— Paili,  129  bags  123  ; 8 100  ; 2 97s; 
3 10L;  44  17s  6d. 

Ex  “Oopaok.'’— Hylton,  44  Lags  123s;  6 82s  6J;  25 
bags  123s. 

Ex  “Dictator” — Maousava,  2 bags  121e;  12  123a;  5 
110a;  1 106s  6d;  4 68s  6d, 

Ex  “Teucer” — Maousava,  16  bags  123-;  3 110s;  1 
106s  6J;  3 68s  6d. 

Ex  “Austral”— Yaftewatte,  2 bags  78s;  3 98s. 

Ex  “Oopack”— Boss,  49  bags  123s;  2 70.-;  1 100s. 

Ex  “Teucer”— Rockhill,  65  bags  123s;  11  115s  6d;  4 
82s  61;  6 68a  6J. 

Ex  “Austral"— Qacgwarily  No».  1,  2 and  3,;  16  bags 
126e;  4 123s;  3 77s  6d. 

Ex  “Oopack”— (AA),  37  bugs  120s. 

Ex  '‘Teucer”— Koadeial'e  (OBE  J),  30  bags  123s;  1 
lOOs  3 109;;  3 70*  6 I, 

Ex  “Oopack”— Hnudrco,  30  bags  123-;  10  120s. 

Ex  “Oruba”— Dea  Ella,  10  baja  118s  6 ; 1 69s. 

Ex  “Dictator” — Suunyuie,  16  bags  116s  61;  8 90s 
6d;  7 11b;  1 68s. 

Ex  ‘ Oopack” — (KA),  107  bags  120s. 


CEYLON  CARDAMOM  SALES 
IN  LONDON. 

( From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  March  17th,  1893. 

Ex  “Oapella” — Gallantenne,  4 cases  3a  Id;  7 2s;  2 
Is  5d;  2 3s  Id;  7 3s  3d.  Gonawella,  6 cases  2s  2d;  5 
Is  9d;  4 Is  8d;  3 Is  5 ';  1 la  4d. 


Mincing  Lane,  March  31st,  1893. 

Marks  end  prices  af  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Minoing  Lane,  up  to  31st  March  : — 

Ex  “Rosetta” — Meddecombra,  la  132*;  lo  lb  95s. 

Ex  “Pindari” — Bridwell,  lb  120s;  lo  lb  104s  6d;  lb 
93»;  3 bags  108  •;  1 92». 

Ex  “Oopaok”— Sheen,  lb  114s;  2c  UOs;  2c  lb  205»; 
lb  99s;  1 135s. 


Ex'  Scindia” — Loolcondera  (OBEO),  2 cases  Is  lid 
6 2s;  1 Is  4d;  1 Is.  Dangkaode  (OBEC),  2 cases  Is 
5d;  1 Is  6d.  Deanstone,  lease  2s  4d;  1 2s  2d;  1 Is  2d. 
1 Is  Id. 

Ex  “Clan  Hacneil” — (SS),  16  cases  Is  7d. 

Ex  “Lancashire” — Lebanon  AA,  3 cases  3s. 

Ex  “Oruba” — Wewelmadde,  2 oases  2a  2d  2 2s  3d;  4 
Is  53;  1 la  8J. 


Ex  "Austral” — '.’ranley,  lo  112s;  It  101s  6d;  1 125s- 
'Upper  Cranley,  It  112.-;  lb  101s  6d;  1 Ills. 

Ex  “Oopack” — Ragdla,  lc  107s  6’;  3 106s  6d;  It 
101s;  lb  133«. 


Ex  ‘Cheshire’. — (A&C),  2 cases  2-;  2 2i  Id;  1 Is  5d. 
Delpotouoya,  1 case  3s  7d;  1 2s  10J;  3 3s;  2 2s  2d:  2 
2s  Id;  3 Is  31;  1 ls5d. 

Ex  “Pakling” — Lerallon,  1 case  2s;  2 Ud. 


“CETI.ON  OBSERVER”  PRESS,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES 


NO.  12.] 


Colombo,  May  1,  1893. 


f Price  : — 12§  cents  each ; 3 copies 
l 30  cents;  6 copies  § rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Messrs.  Benham  & Bremner  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  19th 
April,  the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (3,910  lb.), 
which  sold  as  under  : — 


Xiot  Box  Weight 


No.  Mark. 

No.  Pkgs. 

Description 

lb. 

e. 

3 Homsy 

44 

8 do 

sou 

720 

35 

4 

46 

1 do 

dust 

iso 

20 

5 P A 

...  48 

3 i-ch 

pek  sou 

180 

32 

9 Elston 

...  55 

9 ch 

bro  mix 

900 

30  bid 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  19th  April, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (78,073  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under  : — 


Not  Box  Descrip-  Weight 


Lo 

i.  Mark 

No.  Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb.  c. 

l 

Bogahagoda- 

waite 

1 

5 

j-ch 

bro  pek 

300 

53 

a 

2 

7 

do 

pekoe 

385 

35  bid 

3 

3 

8 

do 

pekoe 

440 

30  bid 

4 

4 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

350 

31 

5 

5 

5 

do 

congou 

300 

38 

6 

6 

2 

do 

fans 

no 

1%  bid 

7 

G K Y D ... 

7 

9 

ch 

bro  pek 

810 

48  bid 

8 

9 

8 

do 

pekoe 

680 

38  bid 

9 

11 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

810 

30 

10 

G O 

13 

1 

|-ch 

bro  mix 

55 

31 

11 

14 

3 

do 

dust 

390 

22 

12 

K A C,  iu 

estate  mark  .. 

15 

2 

ch 

dust 

SOO 

22 

13 

16 

2 1-eh 

congou 

95 

25 

14 

17 

4 

do 

fans 

254 

22 

15 

Pingwatte  ... 

18 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

348 

40 

16 

19 

3 

ch 

1 

|-ch 

pekoe 

350 

3a 

17 

20 

2 

ch 

congou 

200 

28 

18 

S V,in  estate 

mark 

21 

18 

do 

dust 

1260 

20 

19 

22 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

300 

26 

20 

23 

3 

do 

fans 

300 

14 

21 

F H M,  in 

estate  mark.,. 

24 

7 

ch 

bro  pek 

700 

46 

22 

BMP 

36 

8 

|-ch 

bro  pek 

400 

withd’n. 

S3 

Panilkande  . . 

27 

1 

ch 

1 

|-ch 

bro  pek 

140 

42 

24 

W G,  in  estate 

mark 

28 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

180 

35  bid 

25 

A 

29 

5 

ch 

petu  e 

5001 

26 

30 

6 

|-ch 

pek  sou 

. 900  j 

- withd  d. 

27 

E 

31 

34 

do 

pekoe 

1560 

37  b (i 

30 

Dehiowita  . . 

35 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

240 

19 

31 

A U C 

36 

1 

do 

sou 

100 

16 

32 

37 

2 

do 

dust 

320 

20 

33 

Comar 

38 

60 

|-ch 

bro  pek 

3000 

45  bid 

34 

40 

35 

do 

pekoe 

1750 

36  bid 

35 

42 

16 

do 

bro  mix 

800 

18 

36 

Sapitiyagoda 

No.  18 

43 

25  box 

bro  or  pek 

£00 

60 

37 

Maryganga  . . 

45 

99 

ch 

bro  pek 

10899 

50  bid 

38 

47 

67 

do 

pekoe 

6700 

40  bid 

39 

49 

27 

do 

pek  sou 

2700 

36  bid 

40 

Sapitiyagoda 

No.  19 

51 

21 

do 

or  pek 

2100 

46  bid 

41 

53 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

24(0 

6u  bid 

42 

55 

44 

do 

pekoe 

4400 

41  bid 

43 

D 

57 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

90 

22 

it 

P 

58 

10 

do 

dust  • 

1500 

22 

45 

69 

1 

do 

reu  leaf 

120 

15 

46 

Belugas 

60 

3 

do 

dust 

390 

19 

47 

61 

1 

do 

bro  nrx 

93 

14 

48 

P B 

62 

5 

do 

dust 

750 

17 

49 

63 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

72 

12 

52 

Nahalma 

66 

78 

|-ch 

bro  pek 

4446 

48 

53 

68 

68 

do 

pekoe 

64t0 

10  bid 

60 

P 

76 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

40  bid 

61 

77 

12 

do 

pekoe 

600 

32 

62 

Comillah 

79 

4 

ch 

bro  pek 

440 

45  bid 

63 

80 

3 

do 

pekoe 

270 

36  bid 

64 

81 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

32  bid 

Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description.  Weight 
No.  No.  lb. 


65 

Woodend 

. 82 

22 

ch 

bro  pek 

220 0 

45  bid 

66 

*<4 

44 

do 

pekoe 

4370 

42  bid 

67 

86 

a 

do 

pek  sou 

990 

39  bid 

70 

A & FL  . 

. 90 

5 

J-ch 

pek  sou 

275 

30  bid 

71 

91 

1 

do 

pek  fau 

80 

15  bid 

72 

BC 

. 92 

4 

ch 

red  leaf 

340 

12 

73 

Pingwatte  . 

. 93 

9 

do 

pekoe 

940 

32 

74 

91 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

28  bid 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  19th  April,  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  tea  (111,155  lb.),  wnich  sold  as 
under : — 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

0. 

1 

o 

Tarf 

47 

7 

ch 

pek  sou 

700 

40 

A 

49 

4 

do 

dust 

50  J 

22 

3 

Agra  Ouvah 

50 

42 

j-ch 

bro  or  pek 

2520 

65  bid 

4 

52 

51 

do 

bro  pek 

306  J 

55  bid 

5 

54 

43 

do 

pekoe 

236  > 

41  bid 

6 

56 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1155 

41 

7 

58 

3 

do 

pek  fans 

270 

32 

8 

59 

3 

do 

pek  dust 

315 

23 

9 

Talagalla  .. 

60 

46 

do 

bro  pek 

4600 

51  bid 

10 

62 

16 

do 

or  pek 

1110 

45  bid 

11 

64 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1425 

38  bid 

12 

Whyddon  .. 

66 

15 

ch 

bro  pek 

1800 

52  b,d 

13 

68 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

45 

14 

70 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1300 

38  bid 

15 

72 

3 

do 

pek  fans 

390 

33 

16 

73 

4 

do 

dust 

600 

22 

17 

Mocha 

74 

39 

do 

bro  pek 

3190 

60  bid 

18 

76 

35 

do 

pekoe 

3500 

52 

19 

78 

28 

do 

pek  sou 

2660 

43 

20 

80 

7 

do 

dust 

910 

33 

21 

Templestowe 

82 

42 

do 

or  pek 

4032 

52  bid 

22 

84 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

40  bid 

23 

86 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1280 

39 

24 

88 

6 

do 

dust 

810 

23 

25 

Anchor,  in 

esi ate  mark. . 

89 

46 

do 

bro  pek 

5060 

50  bid 

26 

101 

13 

do 

pekoe 

13U0 

43  bid 

27 

103 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1540 

38  bid 

28 

105 

13 

do 

pek  fats 

1300 

37 

29 

G 

107 

8 

|-ch 

bro  t,  a 

4t'0 

20 

80 

Great  Valley 

108 

27 

ch 

bro  pek 

2700 

53 

31 

no 

51 

do 

pekoe 

4400 

39 

32 

112 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

950 

37 

33 

114 

4 

|-3h 

dust 

320 

23 

34 

Galkande- 

waite 

115 

64 

ch 

bro  pek 

6100 

60 

35 

117 

91 

do 

pekoe 

8190 

43  bid 

36 

119 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1630 

38  bid 

37 

121 

2 1-ch 

dust 

150 

25 

38 

Walton 

122 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

900 

52 

39 

124 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

1020 

4J  bid 

40 

126 

1 i-ch 

dust 

52 

23 

41 

Bollagalla  ... 

127 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

990 

48 

42 

129 

20 

ch 

pekoe 

1800 

40 

43 

131 

16 

do 

pek  eou 

1520 

36 

44 

Dooro,  rna- 

della 

133 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1260 

54 

45 

135 

7 

do 

pekoe 

7u0 

38 

46 

G T 

137 

9 

do 

sou 

85 

35 

47 

139 

5 i-ch 

du9t 

475 

22 

48 

140 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

86 

17 

49 

Somerset 

141 

2 

ch 

pek  sou 

220 

36 

50 

142 

3 

do 

dust 

300 

24 

51 

Ardlaw  and 

Wishford  ... 

143 

29 

do 

pekoe 

2610 

43  bid 

52 

C 

145 

8 i-ch 

pekoe 

400 

37 

53 

146 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

350 

32  bid 

54 

W-T 

147 

19 

ch 

pekoe 

1710 

41 

55 

149 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

2700 

38 

56 

151 

6 

do 

sou 

510 

35 

57 

153 

3 

do 

dust 

4'0 

23 

58 

Madooltenne 

154 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1365 

51 

59 

156 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

37 

60 

158 

2 

do 

dust 

280 

22 

61 

Ottery  and 

Stamford 

Hill 

159 

26  J-ch 

bro  pek 

1560 

60 
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Lot 

Box 

Weight 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No. 

Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

lb 

c. 

No. 

Mark. 

No 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

62 

161 

20 

ch 

pekoe 

18f  0 

45 

69 

17 

63 

163 

1 

do 

oust 

150 

24 

30  ch 

pekoe 

3450 

40 

64 

A L 

3 

eh 

70 

18 

8 do 

pek  sou 

1010 

36 

i 

J-ch 

oust 

590 

21 

71 

I P 

19 

25  do 

pek  sou 

2000 

35  bid 

65 

TEN 

167 

4 

ch 

r*d  leaf 

4(0 

21 

72 

ftlcrahilla 

20 

47  J-ch 

bro  pek 

258a 

49 

68 

Overton 

16S 

19 

do 

t ro  pek 

1908 

57 

73 

21 

24  do 

p*koe 

1200 

40 

67 

170 

29 

rlo 

pe^oe 

261U 

43 

74 

22 

16  do 

pek  rOU 

810 

36  bii 

68 

172 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1350 

39 

JO 

23 

4 do 

dust 

300 

22 

69 

171 

3 

Pch 

dust 

210 

23 

76 

Kuruwitty  . 

24 

6 do 

bro  pek 

324 

49 

77 

25 

9 do 

pekoe 
pek  sou 

432 

38 

Messrs.  Somerville 

& Co 

put  np  for 

sale 

at  the 

78 

79 

80 

21 

27 

28 

9 do 
20  do 
15  do 

414 

960 

780 

35 

33 

31 

Ch? 

tuber  of  Commerce 

Sale 

room  on  the  19th  April, 

bro  mix 

tb<  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (99  232  lb  ' 

, which  sold 

H] 

29 

2 do 

dust 

172 

20 

as  unaer. — 

82 

R V K 

30 

6 do 

bro  pek 

300 

45 

Lot 

Box 

Weight 

83 

84 

31 

32 

3 do 
10  do 

pekoe 
pek  sou 

lfO 

500 

36 

3* 

No 

Mark, 

No 

Pkgs. 

Description 

lb. 

c. 

85 

Sirisanda 

. 33 

10  |-eh 

bro  pek 

600 

52  bid 

I 

MAH 

49 

2 

ch 

COngOU 

200 

30 

86 

34 

25  do 

pekoe 

1250 

39  bid 

2 

W P 

50 

6 

do 

pekoe 

680 

30  bid 

87 

35 

12  do 

pek  s-.’U 

600 

37 

8 

51 

10 

do 

pek  tou 

950 

34 

88 

36 

1 do 

congou 

60 

31 

4 

Po'gabal  aude 

52 

15 

do 

6ro  pek 

1 00 

55 

89 

37 

2 do 

dust 

125 

21 

5 

53 

14 

rlo 

pekoe 

1260 

42 

90 

Ingeriya 

38 

5 do 

tro  pek 

275 

60 

54 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

35 

91 

39 

8 do 

pekoe 

400 

33 

7 

55 

i 

do 

dust 

140 

23 

92 

40 

14  do 

pek  sou 

672 

86  bid 

8 

Ro^eiicath  . . 

66 

39 

|-ch 

bro  pek 

2535 

50 

93 

41 

4 do 

bro  mix 

too 

33 

9 

57 

18 

do 

vekoe 

1830 

38  bid 

94 

42 

1 do 

bro  tea 

53 

25 

13 

58 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1995 

37 

95 

Hangalla 

. 43 

44  do 

bro  pek 

2200 

51  bid 

11 

69 

19 

do 

do 

1995 

36  b d 

96 

44 

30  do 

pe’<oe 

1500 

40  bid 

12 

Ivies 

60 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1275 

37 

97 

45 

11  do 

pek  sou 

550 

36 

13 

Allakolla 

61 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1600 

38 

93 

46 

1 do 

dust 

75 

22 

14 

Neuchfitel  . . 

62 

6 

do 

bro  tea 

870 

28 

99 

L B 

47 

9 do 

tans 

628 

44 

15 

Arsiena 

63 

30  &-ch 

pek  Sou 

1500 

40 

100 

48 

3 do 

dust 

201 

31 

16 

Woorithroie  .. 

64 

6 

eh 

pekoe 

450 

39 

17 

Wilpita 

65 

4 

do 

sou 

368 

35 

Messrs.  Forbes  & 

Walker  put  up  for  pale  at  the 

18 

66 

i 

do 

COr gou 

93 

31 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale- 

room  on 

the  19th 

Aoril, 

19 

20 

Mausagalla ... 

67 

68 

1 

36 

do 

do 

bro  mix 

92 

28 

the  undermentioned 

lots  of 

Tea  (235,548  lb.), 

which 

1 

£-ch 

bro  pek 

4030 

44 

sold  as  under 

21 

22 

69 

70 

12 

1 

12 

ch 
£ -eli 
ch 

pekoe 

1343 

38 

Lot 

No.  Mark. 

Box 

No. 

Weight 

Pkgs.  Description,  lb. 

c. 

1 

^-ch 

pek  sou 

1316 

36 

23 

Glassel 

71 

32 

ch 

peki  e 

3040 

42  bid 

1 

N 

38 

21  ch 

sou 

21C0 

34 

24 

72 

10 

d.. 

pek  sou 

900 

36  bid 

2 

40 

3 do 

dust 

450 

23 

25 

Kelaui 

73 

17 

£-ch 

sou 

765 

36 

3 

W,  ir.  estate 

fans 

26 

Wattagaila, 

mark 

42 

15  do 

2175 

27 

K V 

74 

7 

eh 

pek  sou 

700 

33 

4 

Kelaneiya  . 

44 

55  do 

bro  pek 

4675 

52  bid 

27 

Gone,  C<  yion 

75 

39 

£ -eh 

5 

46 

49  do 

pekoe 

4900 

46 

5 

box 

bro  pek 

2440 

51  bid 

6 

48 

3 do 

dust 

345 

21 

28 

76 

15 

ch 

7 

50 

3 do 

congou 

3tj0 

22 

5 box 

pekoe 

1450 

40  bi  t 

8 

52 

1 do 

red  leaf 

100 

15 

29 

77 

14 

ch 

pek  sou 

1120 

40 

9 

Pula' agama 

54 

68  i-.h 

or  pek 

4080 

51  bid 

38 

G A Ceylon... 

78 

4 

1-ch 

bro  tea 

172 

18 

10 

56 

60  do 

pekoe 

3000 

41  bid 

31 

Kazeeu 

79 

6 

do 

bio  or  pek 

300 

52  bid 

11 

58 

46  do 

pek  sou 

1'3!0 

41 

32 

80 

15 

co 

pekce 

600 

44 

12 

Wecya 

. 60 

40  do 

bio  pek 

2600 

33 

SI 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

6<  0 

38  bid 

13 

62 

42  do 

pekoe 

2310 

39  bid 

36 

Forest  Hill  . 

81 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1904 

53 

14 

64 

18  do 

pek  sou 

990 

37 

37 

85 

28 

do 

pekoe 

2940 

15 

• 

66 

2-  do 

bro  tea 

110 

30 

38 

86 

8 

do 

1 ek  sou 

800 

37  bid 

16 

Dunkeld 

68 

20  ch 

bro  pek 

2200 

64 

30 

t7 

3 

do 

dust 

39u 

23 

17 

70 

39  §-ch 

or  pek 

1950 

58 

40 

88 

i 

do 

congou 

100 

31 

18 

72 

17  ch 

pekoe 

1615 

47 

41 

Box 

89 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

2(0 

57 

19 

D K D 

74 

18  i-ch 

pek  fans 

1530 

24 

42 

90 

3 

do 

pence 

270 

39 

20 

Dunbar 

76 

22  ch 

bro  pek 

2200 

58 

43 

91 

i 

do 

pek  sou 

90 

34 

21 

78 

33  do 

pekoe 

2970 

46 

44 

92 

I 

do 

pek  fans 

70 

22 

22 

Brunswick 

80 

2 do 

unas 

200 

36 

45 

Glenalla 

93 

9 

do 

Lroor  pek 

990 

52 

23 

82 

2 do 

pek  fans 

26U 

28 

46 

94 

6 

do 

or  pek 

6i0 

40  lid 

24 

Bliomfield 

84 

1 do 

UO»8 

100 

36 

47 

95 

33 

do 

pekoe 

3300 

38 

26 

86 

3 do 

pek  fans 

390 

28 

48 

96 

8 

do 

pek  tou 

648 

25 

26 

Casl-iebau 

88 

2 do 

unas 

200 

36 

49 

97 

1 

do 

do 

98 

32 

27 

90 

2 do 

pek  fans 

304 

28 

fO 

Aa  ili  even  .. 

98 

i9 

do 

bro  pek 

2980 

5a 

28 

Queensland 

92 

9 do 

una9 

900 

36 

51 

99 

28 

do 

pekce 

2520 

50 

29 

94 

2 do 

pek  tans 

303 

28 

52 

110 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1260 

40 

30 

Galkadua 

96 

6 ch 

bro  pek 

600 

48 

53 

K M 0 K ... 

1 

3 

do 

dust 

240 

21 

31 

98 

6 do 

pekoe 

570 

40 

54 

Dejedeue 

2 

26  i-cb 

bro  pek 

1430 

49  bid 

32 

100 

5 do 

pek  sou 

5oo 

36 

55 

3 

36 

do 

pekoe 

18C0 

39  bid 

33 

Court  Lodge 

102 

22  $-ch 

bro  pek 

1474 

61 

56 

4 

26 

do 

pek  sou 

1300 

36  bid 

34 

104 

17  do 

pekoe 

884 

54 

57 

5 

2 

do 

oust 

160 

23 

35 

106 

18  do 

pek  sou 

b64 

46 

f 8 

Labug;  ma  .. 

6 

27 

do 

bio  pek 

13.50 

55 

36 

CH 

. 108 

20  do 

aust 

1600 

25 

59 

7 

27 

ch 

pekoe 

2430 

39  lid 

37 

Warwick 

. 110 

42  do 

bro  pek 

2520 

62  bid 

60 

8 

16 

do 

ptk  tou 

1360 

36  bid 

38 

112 

54  do 

pekoe 

2970 

48  bid 

61 

L,  in  estate 

39 

114 

6 do 

dust 

365 

25 

mark 

9 

2 

do 

congou 

180 

26 

40 

116 

3 do 

congou 

135 

33 

62 

10 

3 

|-ch 

pek  dust 

iy5 

23 

41 

Harrington. 

..  118 

18  ch 

or  pek 

1800 

60 

63 

11 

3 

do 

bro  pek  dust 

195 

23 

42 

ISO 

18  do 

pekoe 

1620 

48 

64 

12 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

50 

14 

43 

122 

4 do 

pek  sou 

400 

41 

66 

Raxawa 

14 

2 

ch 

fans 

2d0 

31 

44 

Warwick 

. 124 

11  j-ch 

bro  pek 

66o 

65 

67 

15 

2 

do 

dust 

450 

22 

45 

126 

15  do 

pekoe 

825 

43 

98 

Peria  Kundc- 

46 

128 

J do 

dust 

130 

25 

kettia 

16 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

3120 

54 

47 

130 

1 do 

congon 

45 

33 
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Lot 

Box 

Weig 

ht 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs  Description 

lb. 

c. 

46 

k 

132 

1 

ch 

pekoe 

99 

23 

49 

134 

l 

do 

pek  sou 

88 

21 

50 

136 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

90 

21 

61 

Hunugalla  . 

138 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

915 

48 

52 

140 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

33 

53 

142 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

10U0 

36 

54 

C,  in  estate 

mark 

144 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

1080 

3 5 

55 

146 

12 

§-ch 

dust 

900 

24 

56 

148 

1 

ch 

congou 

110 

82 

57 

Barkindale  .. 

15M 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

52  bid 

58 

152 

12 

do 

1 ekoe 

1080 

43  bid 

59 

154 

2 

do 

pek sou 

200 

37 

60 

156 

1 

do 

dust 

15(1 

£6 

61 

Waitalawa  . 

158 

27 

§-eh 

bro  pek 

1350 

40  bid 

62 

160 

13 

do 

pekoe 

3150 

50  bid 

63 

162 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

24 

64 

164 

3 

do 

dust 

270 

20 

65 

Badella 

168 

11 

ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

46 

66 

170 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1170 

52 

67 

172 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

63) 

59 

68 

174 

3 

CO 

dust 

330 

67 

69 

Easdale 

176 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

220) 

62 

70 

178 

3u 

do 

pekoe 

2700 

44 

71 

180 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1170 

37 

72 

Mossena 

184 

26 

A-eh 

1 ekoe 

1390 

23 

73 

186 

18 

“do 

or  pek 

900 

55 

74 

AD 

188 

75 

do 

bro  sou 

3110 

43 

73 

190 

11 

do 

bro  tea 

770 

33 

76 

Mtusa  Ella  .. 

192 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

880 

21 

77 

194 

37 

do 

pekoe 

2035 

56 

78 

196 

.33 

do 

or  pek 

2090 

44 

79 

198 

43 

do 

bio  pek 

2795 

39 

80 

M,  in  estate 

mork 

200 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

32) 

26 

31 

202 

8 

do 

dust 

680 

26 

82 

Heeloya 

204 

11 

ch 

pek  sou 

1400 

40  bid 

83 

206 

19 

do 

petoe 

19(0 

47 

8d 

208 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

2400 

56 

85 

GaDapalta  .. 

210 

19  i-cli 

pea  sou 

950 

38  hid 

86 

212 

55 

do 

pekoe 

2750 

43  bid 

87 

214 

3> 

do 

bro  pek 

£100 

53  bid 

81 

Harangallu  . . 

216 

39 

ch 

bro  pek 

4290 

53 

89 

218 

48 

do 

pekoe 

4560 

43  bid 

90 

St.  Helier’s  .. 

220 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

42 

91 

K,  in  es'ate 

mark 

222 

22 

do 

bro  mix 

No- 1 

2200 

3p 

92 

221 

4 

' do 

bro  mix 

Bo.  2 

400 

27 

93 

226 

12 

£-ch 

dust 

900 

23 

94 

GCS 

228 

16 

ch 

bro  lea 

15.0 

31 

95 

230 

1 

£-ch 

dust 

5G 

20 

96 

Nil'oomally ... 

232 

3 

ch 

dust 

444 

21 

97 

234 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

150 

17 

98 

Bellwood 

236 

1 

^-ch 

bro  mix 

40 

18 

99 

Alnoor 

238 

18 

do 

pekoe 

900 

38 

100  Wa'nrana  .. 

240 

2 

ch 

loro  mix 

164 

25  bid 

Ill 

H & H 

242 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

100 

31 

102 

Wewesse  . . 

£44 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

264!) 

57 

103 

246 

32 

do 

pekoe 

3200 

42 

104 

248 

3> 

do 

pek  sou 

3500 

39 

105 

250 

1 

do 

sou 

100 

33 

106 

£52 

1 4-ch 

dust  No.  1 

70 

29 

107 

254 

4 

do 

dust  ,,  2 

3£0 

24 

108 

256 

5 

do 

pek  fans 

3‘0 

38 

110 

Ukuwella  ... 

260 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

1050 

50 

111 

262 

10 

do 

pekoe 

1000 

39  bid 

112 

264 

10 

do 

ecu 

950 

37 

113 

EJerapolla... 

266 

55 

j-cli 

bro  pek 

2750 

47 

114 

268 

28 

do 

pekoe 

2240 

38 

116 

270 

31 

do 

pek  sou 

2480 

36 

116 

272 

2 

do 

congou 

160 

29 

117 

274 

6 

t-cli 

dust 

4:0 

22 

118 

St.  Leonard’s 

276 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

1320 

50 

119 

278 

£6 

do 

pekoe 

1309 

37  bid 

120 

B & D 

280 

6 

ch 

dust 

810 

24 

121 

282 

5 

do 

red  lcif 

535 

17 

122 

Deeltotte  ... 

284 

52 

do 

bro  pek 

5200 

52 

123 

286 

10 

do 

pekoe 

900 

43 

124 

288 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1710 

40 

125 

290 

3 

do 

SOU 

270 

32 

126  Yataderia  . . 

293 

19 

Cll 

bro  or  pek  2090 

46  bid 

127 

294 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

2640 

4u  bid 

128 

296 

93 

do 

pekoe 

9765 

35  bid 

129 

298 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1710 

32  bid 

130 

300 

3 

do 

brotba 

31,5 

25 

131  A.  O.  B. 

.302 

9 

do 

dust 

1260 

21 

132 

301 

3 

do 

sou 

270 

33; 

133  Carlabi  ck  ... 

316 

3 

do 

cougou 

285 

37 

134 

3u8 

3 

do 

dtlst 

435 

31 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip-  Weight 

No.  Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

C. 

135  J.  H.  S in  estate 

mark 

. 310 

9 eh 

or  pek 

945 

53 

136 

312 

16  do 

pekoe 

1600 

43 

137 

314 

3 do 

pek  sou 

300 

37 

138  .1.  H.  S. 

316 

1 do 

bro  tea 

110 

24 

139  Ingurugalla. . 

318 

6 do 

bro  pek 

600 

36 

140 

320 

2 do 

bro  tea 

240 

27 

141  Lunugalla  .. 

. 322 

3 r-ch 

red  leaf 

165 

26 

142  Mona' o 

. 3)4 

1 eh 

dust 

180 

22 

143  Torwood 

. 326 

5 do 

pek  sou 

475 

36 

(44  V.  O 

. 328 

3 do 

bro  tea 

310 

28 

145  Yoxford 

. 330 

7 j-eh 

dust 

560 

25 

144  S.  8.  S. 

. 332 

l ch 

congou 

132 

32 

147  Pusella 

334 

3 do 

tro  or  pek 

.324 

45 

148 

336 

3 do 

pekoe 

270 

37 

149  D.  in  estate 

mark 

338 

2 do 

dust 

2f  0 

20 

150  Liskillen 

340 

25  do 

bro  pek 

2500 

57 

151 

342 

£5  do 

pekoe 

2250 

42 

152 

344 

12  do 

pek  sou 

llrO 

37 

153 

346 

2 do 

dust 

230 

21 

151  B 

348 

3 i-eh 

rei  leaf 

105 

25 

153  Inehotelly  . . 

356 

14  do 

pekoe 

1400 

49  bid 

159  Bechertou  . . 

358 

12  do 

pekoe 

1020 

40 

lfc'O  F.  in  estate 

mark 

360 

1 J-ch 

bro  pek 

37 

37  bid- 

161 

£63 

1 do 

pekoe 

33 

32 

162 

864 

1 do 

pek  sou 

38 

29 

163 

366 

l do 

dust 

34 

20 

171  T.  C.  O. 

382 

8 ch 

or  pek 

912 

40 

172 

384 

7 do 

pekoe 

700 

36 

173 

386 

5 do 

pek  sou 

480 

35 

174  Silvervalley... 

388 

2 ch 

bro  pek 

152 

56 

175 

393 

2 do 

1 J-cH 

pekoe 

226 

37 

176 

392 

1 ch 

unassorted 

74 

30 

177 

39  4 

3 do 

pek  suu 

232. 

33 

178 

.396 

1 £-ch 

( r pek  dust 

48 

29 

179 

398 

1 eh 

dust 

72 

26 

180  Bonaccord  ... 

400 

4 |-ch 

dust 

360 

25 

185  Burnside 

410 

29  4-ch 

bro  pek 

1450 

47  bid 

186 

412 

40  do 

pekoe 

2000 

aO  bid 

187 

414 

6 do 

souchong 

300 

33 

188  A.  G.  T- 

416 

3 do 

bro  pek 

300 

47 

189 

418 

4 d > 

pekoe 

7140 

39 

190 

420 

3 do 

pek  sou 

225 

36 

191  Bambodde  ... 

422 

7 |-ch 

souchong 

350 

33 

192 

424 

2 do 

dust 

no 

22 

193 

424 

2 do 

br  pek  dust 

iro 

40 

194 

428 

2 do 

fanns 

130 

32 

195  B.  T.  N. 

430 

1 do 

dust 

90 

£l 

196  Chicago 

432 

29  do 

bro  pek 

1450 

48 

197 

434 

64  do 

pekoe 

3200 

37 

198 

436 

9 do 

pek  sou 

415 

33 

199 

438 

1 do 

bro  pek  fans  60 

21 

2C0 

440 

2 do 

dUSt 

125 

21 

200 

446 

1 do 

SOU 

45 

20 

201  Diataiawa  . . 

442 

2 ch 

bro  pek 

163 

out 

202  Agar’s  Land 

444 

44  ^-ch 

bro  pekoe  2.00 

out 

Messrs.  Benham  & Beemner  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  ot  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  26th  April 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (8,550  lb.),  which  sold 


as  under  : — 


Lot 

No.  Mark. 

Box 

No.  Pkgs. 

Descrip- 

tion. 

Weight 

lb. 

e. 

1 Battalgalla  .. 

14 

11  ch 

SOU 

990 

38 

2 

)6 

3 do 

dust 

450 

25 

4 M Y T,  in 
estate  mark.. 

20 

3 ch 

br  > pek  sou 

270 

34 

5 

22 

2 do 

pek  dust 

200 

£3 

6 

24 

1 j-eh 

red  leaf 

50 

2*3 

7 Mahanilu  ... 

26 

10  do 

pek  sou 

800 

37 

8 Elston 

28 

49  i-  h 

pek  sou 

2t50 

40 

9 

30 

2 ch 

du-t 

260 

21 

10  G,  in  estate 
mark 

33 

12  do 

bro  pek 

1 110 

oat 

11 

31 

16  do 

le^oe 

1430 

25  bid 

12 

36 

6 i-eh 

sou 

240 

out 

Mes.-rs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Ohambtr  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  20th  April  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (86  038  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under  : — 

Lot  Box  Descrip-  Weight 

No.  Mark  No.  Pkgs.  tion.  lb.  e. 

1 A S C ...  1 3 .J-ch  fan  150  27 

2 2 4 do  dust  2*i)  20 


4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No. 

Pkgs.  tion 

lb. 

c. 

3 

3 

18 

i-ch 

red  leaf 

900 

24 

4 I)  E C h 

4 

5 

lio 

fans 

250 

27 

5 

5 

1 

do 

dust 

50 

20 

6 

6 

12 

do 

red  leaf 

600 

2i 

7 K A C,  in  esta'e 

mark 

7 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

120 

40 

p 

8 

3 

do 

pekoe 

156 

30 

9 

y 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

46 

26  bid 

10  BGW 

10 

s 

do 

pekoe 

385 

36 

11 

11 

7 

do 

pekoe 

440 

36 

12  Ugieside 

12 

2 

cli 

oust 

270 

22 

13 

13 

2 

do 

bro  ruix 

2(0 

*9 

14  AGO 

14 

7 

do 

dust 

1120 

20 

15 

15 

6 

do 

sou  No.  2 

600 

23 

16  Kosgaha- 

wella 

16 

3 S-cli 

bro  pek 

DO 

51 

17 

17 

5 

do 

pekoe 

250 

35 

18 

18 

4 

do 

pek  son 

200 

33 

19  B C,  in  estate 

mark 

19 

2 

ch 

1 A-ch 

pek  sou 

238 

33 

20  6,  Ceylon  ... 

20 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

800 

50  bid 

21  MLC 

2a  127 

do 

or  pek 

6350 

49  bid 

22 

24 

112 

do 

pekoe 

5010 

39  bid 

23 

26 

33 

do 

bro  pek  fan  1980 

30 

24 

28 

14 

do 

S^U 

700 

32 

25 

30 

6 

do 

red  leaf 

300 

28 

26 

31 

5 

do 

dust 

375 

35 

'27  Sapitiyagoda 

Invoice  No.  19 

32 

21 

eh 

or  pek 

2100 

50 

28 

34 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

2400 

55  bid 

29 

36 

44 

do 

pekoe 

4400 

42  bid 

30  Maraganga  .. 

38 

67 

do 

pekoe 

6700 

43 

31  Comillah  ... 

40 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

440 

43  bid 

32 

41 

3 

do 

pekoe 

270 

39  bid 

33 

42 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

31  bid 

34  Comar 

43 

60 

J-ch 

bro  pek 

3000 

46 

35 

45 

35 

do 

pekoe 

1750 

38 

36  A K A C,  in 

estate  mark 

Ceylon 

47 

40 

do 

pek  bro 

2000 

57 

37 

49 

50 

do 

pekoe 

2500 

42 

38 

51 

36 

do 

pek  sou 

1800 

36  bid 

39 

5 j 

8 

do 

dust 

610 

21 

40  C,  in  estate 

mark 

54 

4 

do 

congou 

200 

37 

46  M F ... 

64 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1050 

42 

47 

66 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1190 

30  bid 

43 

68 

7 

do 

du  t 

840 

23 

49  Dchiowita  ... 

69 

1 

ch 

congou 

90 

30 

60 

70 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

liO 

26 

61 

71 

1 

do 

dust 

160 

23 

56  Charlie  Hill 

78 

a 

do 

pekoe 

lou 

31 

57  P 

79 

2 

ch 

congou 

200 

withd’n. 

58 

80 

9 

(lO 

pek  sou 

900 

30 

59  G K,  Y D . . 

81 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

910 

50 

60 

83 

« 

do 

pekoe 

680 

38 

61  WG,  in  estate 

mark 

85 

3 §-3h 

bro  pek 

180 

35 

62  NP 

86 

15 

ch 

1 

i-ch 

pek  sou 

1380 

31  bid 

63 

87 

5 

ch 

congou 

482 

31 

E4  A & F Ij  ... 

83 

5 

i-ch 

pek  sou 

275 

36 

65  DO 

89 

7 

do 

SOU 

316 

26 

66 

90 

6 

do 

pek  dust 

445 

19  bid 

®7  BMP,  in 

estate  mark.. 

91 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

800 

41  bid 

68 

93 

3 

do 

pekoe 

150 

30  bid 

£9  A 

94 

74 

do 

penoe 

3360 

38  bid 

70  Vogan 

96 

25 

ch 

bro  pek 

2500 

56 

71 

98 

30 

do 

pekoe 

2550 

42  bid 

72 

100 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1 160 

38 

73 

102 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

300 

33 

Mr.  E.  John  pat 

up 

for  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 

Oommerce  Sale-room  on  the 

26th  April  the 

under- 

mentioned  lota  of 

tea 

(92,481  lb.), 

which 

sold  as 

under : — 

hot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

Ho. 

No. 

Pkgs 

tion 

lb. 

c. 

1 Lawrence  . . 

173 

10 

ch 

sou 

1200 

31 

2 N 

175 

14 

do 

bro  mix 

1400 

37 

3 Tarf 

117 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

38 

4 

178 

20 

do 

pekoe 

200 0 

42 

5 

180 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

1100 

48 

6 Blackburn  ... 

isa 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1320 

50 

7 

184 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1890 

39 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No.  Pkgs. 

tion 

lb. 

c. 

18 

Gla-gow 

186 

29 

ell 

bro  pek 

2320 

66 

19 

188 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2500 

50 

10 

190 

3 

do 

dust) 

300 

27 

14 

Kirkoswald  ... 

197 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1445 

36  bid 

15 

199 

90 

do 

do 

8133 

36  bid 

16 

B K . , 

201 

42  i-ch 

dust 

3603 

2S 

17 

Great  Valley 

203 

18 

ch 

bro  pek 

1800 

52 

18 

205 

29 

do 

pekoe 

2900 

19 

207 

3 

§-ch 

dust 

240 

87 

20 

Ottery  and 

Stamford 

Hill 

209 

28 

do 

bro pek 

1680 

69 

21 

211 

24 

ch 

pekoe 

2160 

44 

22 

K 

213 

4 

do 

pek sou 

160 

26 

23  K,  B T in  estate 

mark 

214 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

50 

24 

24 

Glentilt 

215 

22 

ch 

bro  pek 

2090 

55 

25 

217 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1760 

47  bid 

26 

219 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

2100 

47  bid 

27 

221 

12 

do 

sou 

1200 

39 

28 

Dikapitiya  ... 

223 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

2090 

57 

29 

225 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1900 

49 

30 

227 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1800 

42 

31 

Gaik  and  e- 

watte 

229 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1530 

38  bid 

32 

Talagella  ... 

231 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

2800 

51 

33 

233 

35 

do 

pekoe 

3225 

40  bid 

34 

235 

42 

do 

bro  pek 

4200 

50 

35 

537 

15 

do 

or  pek 

1350 

44 

65 

239 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1330 

39 

37 

241 

3 

do 

pekoe 

360 

37 

38 

242 

2 

do 

dust 

320 

23 

39 

Ayr 

213 

28  i-ch 

bro  pek 

1400 

57 

40 

245 

33 

do 

pekoe 

1485 

39 

41 

217 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

16C0 

36 

42 

249 

6 

do 

dust 

360 

30 

43 

250 

4 

do 

pek  dust 

280 

27 

44 

Cruden 

251 

55 

ch 

flow  or  pek 

5506 

54  bii 

45 

253 

78 

do 

flow  pen 

7800 

43  bid 

46 

255 

13 

do 

flow  pek  sou  1300 

38 

47 

257 

7 

do 

flcW  sou 

700 

26 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From.  Our  Commercial  Correspondent ) 

Mincing  Lane,  April  7th,  1898. 

Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  7th  April:— 

Ex  “ Shropshire  Ouvahkellie,  1 b 115s;  5c  ltr 
110s  6d;  5c  108s;  7 106s;  3 103s;  2c  lb  133s;  lc  lb  94s. 
Yoxford  lb  114s  6d;  5c  110s;  6 106s  6d;  2 112s  2 130s 
6d;  It  94s. 

Ex  “ Wanderer  Keenakellie,  lb  109s;  2o  109s;  6c 
102s  6d;  lc  98s;  lc  105s. 

Ex  “Shropshire” — Bambrakelly,  2c  110s  6d;  2 108s 
6d;  1 104s;  It  129s.  Oddington,  2c  109s;  lc  It  106s; 
It  103s;  1 128s. 

Ex  “ Dardanus  ” — Bambrakelly,  lo  lb  106s. 

Ex  “Shropshire” — Ferham,  lc  Ills;  1 108s  lc  lt- 
106s;  It  99s;  1 126s. 

Ex  “ PiDdari  ’’—Ferham  lc  lb  113s;  lc  It  Ills. 

Ev  “Teucer” — OBEC  (in  diamond)  Naranghena,  1 
b 108s;  lc  lb  104s;  lb  127s.  OBEC  (in  diamond) 
Delmar  2b  109s;  lc  lb  106s;  lb  9ls;  1 126s. 


CEYLON  OBSERVER”  PRESS,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES 


NO.  13.] 


Colombo,  May  8,  1893. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Messrs.  Somerville  & Co  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  oa  the  26th  April 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (50,998  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under: — 


33 

24  GleDalla 
35  Mousakande 
26 

27 

28 


71  15  do 

72  6 do 

73  14  do 

74  16  do 

75  7 do 

76  1 do 


pet  sou 
or  pek 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pe  ( sou 
dust 


1500 

600 

1568 

1680 

700 

130 


33  bid 

40 
5.3 

41 
37 
25 


29 

77 

1 

do 

congou 

100 

3) 

30 

CG 

78 

4 

^-cli 

or  pek 

290 

53 

31 

A 

, 79 

4 

ch 

2 

3-ch 

pek  dust 

710 

22 

32 

60 

4 

ch 

bro  pea  sou 

4(90 

26 

33 

X 

. 81 

1 

box 

goldtn  tips 

5 

R10 

34 

Kudaganga  . 

. 82 

31 

ch 

unai 

2525 

38 

35 

63 

2 

do 

sou 

136 

30 

36 

84 

1 

do 

dust 

129 

22 

37 

Yele'cnde  ... 

, 85 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

1210 

5) 

38 

86 

6 

Go 

i r pe  i 

640 

57 

39 

87 

1 

do 

sou 

130 

23 

4) 

Labugama  ... 

, 88 

‘27 

do 

pc-kce 

2430 

39  bid 

41 

8.9 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

13'0 

36  bid 

46 

Glassel 

94 

41 

do 

bto  pek 

2255 

51 

47 

95 

18 

do 

or  pek 

990 

4-5 

48 

96 

41 

do 

pekoe 

3895 

41  bid 

49 

97 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

199> 

37  bid 

50 

93 

4 

do 

uust 

4C0 

21 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  icr  sale  at  tie 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  26th  April 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  te.>  (227,944  lb.),  which 
sold  asunder: — 


Lot 

No.  Mark, 

Box 

No 

Pkgs. 

Descrip- 

tion. 

Weight 

lb. 

c. 

1 

s 

..  49 

7 

5-ch 

dust 

560 

26 

2 

50 

4 

do 

bro  lea 

2oO 

24  ; 

3 

A 

. 51 

5 

do 

dust 

400 

25  ! 

4 

52 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

200 

31 

5 

G W 

..  53 

4 

ch 

bro  mix 

310 

30 

6 

54 

6 

do 

dust 

720 

23 

7 

Depedc  ne 

. 55 

26 

|-ch 

bro  pek 

1439 

63  i 

8 

56 

35 

do 

pekoe 

1750 

42  i 

9 

57 

30 

do 

pek sou 

1500 

36  bid 

10 

58 

3 

do 

dust 

249 

23 

11 

Hopewell 

..  59 

6 

do 

bro  or  pek 

390 

52 

12 

60 

5 

do 

pekoe 

260 

44  1 

13 

61 

6 

c’o 

pek  sou 

270 

40 

14 

62 

1 

box 

dust 

25 

23 

15 

Rayigam 

. 63 

25 

ch 

bro  pek 

1375 

55 

16 

64 

31 

do 

V ek  oe 

1550 

44 

17 

Allaholia 

. 65 

25 

i-cli 

bro  pek 

1625 

54 

18 

66 

19 

ch 

pekoe 

1995 

42  bid 

19 

67 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1400 

37 

20 

68 

2 

£-ch 

dust 

150 

22 

21 

Abbotsford  . 

. 69 

42 

ch 

bro  pek 

4110 

55  bid 

22 

70 

33 

do 

pc-koe 

3300 

J2  bid 

Lot 

Box 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description 

. lb. 

c. 

1 Ismale 

..  443 

4 

ch 

pek  fans 

380 

2S 

2 

450 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

255 

35 

3 

452 

2 

do 

(ii  st 

240 

24 

4 Y 

...  464 

6 

do 

dust 

48) 

23 

5 

456 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

185 

35 

6 U K 

. . 458 

1 

do 

utiai 

100 

37 

7 Choisy 

...  460 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

220  ( 

32 

8 DC 

..  4GJ 

11 

|-ch 

bro  pek 

550 

50 

9 

464 

8 

do 

pek,  e 

4(90 

41 

10 

466 

G 

do 

pek  st  u 

309 

40 

11 

418 

0 

do 

sou 

300 

36 

12 

470 

L 

do 

dust 

■,o 

28 

13  Avoca 

...  472 

12 

ch 

bro  i ek 

1200 

59 

11 

472 

12 

do 

Pekce 

1080  , 

48 

15 

476 

G 

do 

1 e„  sou 

540 

40 

16  W L M 

..  478 

l 

do 

dust 

80 

23 

17  Bismark 

...  489 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1 00 

53 

18 

489 

20 

do 

pekoe 

2010 

42 

19 

484 

5 

do 

pek  so u 

500 

39 

20 

186 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

25 

Lot 

No.  Mark 

21  Midlothian 

22 
2 i 
24 

23  Ellindala 
26 
27 

23  Havillaud 

29 

30 

31 

32 


Box 

No.  Pkgs. 

483  25  Lc'h 

492  20  ch 

493  5 do 

494  l $-ch 

496  52  do 
493  117  do 
5i  0 29  do 
502  129  do 
504  124  do 
506  82  do 
508  2 do 

510  3 do 


Weight 

Description,  lb 

bro  pelt 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
duBt 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
farmings 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
bro  mix 
dust 


1500 

1800 

430 

80 

2600 

5265 

14-'0 

660) 

6200 

3690 

109 

189 


33 

Malia  Uva  . . 

512 

91 

do 

bro  pek 

4550 

53 

34 

511 

41 

do 

pekoe 

18(5 

45 

35 

516 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

250 

40 

35 

518 

6 

do 

dust 

430 

29 

37 

Glenorchy  . . 

550 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

330 

.39 

38 

522 

3 

do 

dust 

24  ) 

25 

£9 

Stellenberg  . . 

5 '4 

i 

ch 

red  leaf 

70 

18 

40 

Palmerston  . . 

523 

10 

j-ch 

1 ro  pek 

6C0 

53  bid 

11 

523 

21 

ch 

pekoe 

2100 

45 

42 

530 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

33 

43 

Hakurugalla 

532 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1203 

57 

44 

534 

24 

do 

pekoe 

2280 

3y 

45 

536 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

9 0 

37 

46 

Wavakamura] 

533 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

q3o 

£0 

47 

540 

7 

do 

pekoe 

700 

41 

48 

512 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1235 

31 

49 

544 

3 

£-ch 

dust 

225 

24 

50 

Deaculla 

546 

4 

do 

bro  or  pek 

2(0 

53 

51 

548 

9 

do 

or  pex 

510 

46 

52 

550 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

2)0 

38 

53 

WAT 

552 

13 

ch 

or  pek 

1365 

51 

54 

554 

23 

do 

peke  e 

2900 

38 

55 

556 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

7C0 

37 

56 

558 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

220 

26 

57 

Malvern  ... 

560 

7 

i-,h 

pro  or  pek 

420 

53 

53 

582 

15 

do 

or  pek 

900 

46 

•:9 

564 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

42) 

33 

60 

566 

2 

do 

congou 

too 

35 

67 

Farnham  .. 

580 

59 

do 

bro  or  pek 

2950 

61 

68 

582 

119 

do 

pekoe 

4760 

4) 

69 

581 

84 

do 

pek  sou 

33  -:o 

40 

70 

586 

4 

do 

sou 

160 

35 

71 

588 

8 

do 

fans 

480 

28 

72 

5 90 

2 

do 

dust 

170 

21 

73 

K W D,  in 
estate  mark... 

592 

3 

do 

dust 

240 

25 

74 

591 

1 

do 

red  lraf 

83 

23 

75 

iddloton 

596 

;9 

do 

bro  pek 

1740 

61 

76 

598 

£6 

ch 

pskee 

2600 

43 

77 

78 

79 

80 
83 
81 

i56 

87 

r8S 


Ukuwella  . 
St.  Leonard's  . 
A 

Krlaneiya  . 
Yataderia  . 


WAT 


300 
602 
604 
6 96 
612 
614 
616 
616 
6:0 
622 


2 do 
10  do 
26  do 

18  cb 
55  d 9 

19  ao 
24  do 
93  do 
13  do 
34  do 


pek  sou 
pekoe 
pekoe 
pek  rou 
bro  pek 
bro  or  pek 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
or  pek 
pei,  re 


£80 
1(00 
13uo 
1710 
4675 
20)0 
2 4o 
9765 
1365 
3400 


89 

6*4 

10 

do 

pek  feOU 

mi  u 

pg 

90 

Pedro 

626 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1350 

76 

91 

6*8 

22 

do 

1 e oe 

1650 

63 

! 2 

630 

15 

do 

pek  scu 

975 

43 

93 

6 <2 

3 

(JO 

dust 

£60 

35 

94 

Warwick 

631 

■12 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

2620 

60 

95 

6-  6 

5 1 

do 

pekoe 

2970 

4S 

96 

A t>  K 

638 

3 

ch 

tiUfit 

420 

21 

97 

M C 

G 10 

1 

do 

unas 

10) 

3b 

98 

612 

1 

dj 

red  leaf 

69 

12 

99 

141 

2 

do 

conge  u 

2:8 

2> 

100 

640 

2 

do 

dust 

23u 

21 

,01 

N W D 

6.8 

2 

dj 

bro  pek 

241 

54 

lu2 

6 0 

1 

do 

pek.e 

392 

42 

103 

6^2 

1 

£-ch 

du -d 

84 

26 

.04 

65 1 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

47 

15 

105 

Wellington 

65G 

1 

do 

dust 

50 

24 

106 

Castleieaglr 

658 

12 

ch 

bru  pek 

1320 

57 

107 

660 

2 i 

do 

1 ekt  e 

22(9(9 

4} 

108 

Scrubs 

0 >2 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

5u0 

56 

109 

664 

5 

do 

pekoe 

500 

48 

110 

6 G 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

U 

111  Chejtirford  . . 

668 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

2 >05 

52 

112 

670 

20 

do 

pc’voe 

20j0 

4 > 

113 

672 

20 

do 

pek  soil 

2000 

3* 

40 
37 
33 
59 
47 

41 

with  d’n 
50 

!8 

bid 


2 


CELYON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


Lot  Box  "Weight 


No. 

Mark.  No.  Pkgs  Description. 

lb. 

c. 

114 

♦574 

2 

ch 

eongou 

DO 

24 

12  i 

Talgaswela. . 

692 

23 

do 

bro  i>ek 

2115 

62 

124 

69 1 

24 

do 

pekoe 

2v80 

44 

125 

696 

16 

do 

pek  st  u 

1 140 

34 

126 

698 

3 

do 

SOI 

720 

38 

127 

700 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

90 

31 

123 

Eeeloya 

7v>2 

6 

-ch 

rust 

420 

23 

129 

704 

26 

ch 

pek  sou 

2600 

40  bid 

130 

706 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1700 

47 

131 

708 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

19u0 

59 

132 

O G A in  estate 

44  bid 

mark 

710 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1710 

133 

712 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

57 

134 

Glenea^l 's  .. 

714 

29 

do 

pekoe 

2755 

60 

1?5 

716 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

2860 

64 

136 

Aberdeen,  in 

40  bid 

estate  mark  ... 

718 

2o 

-ch 

pek  sou 

1000 

137 

72o 

30 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

45  bid 

138 

7 2 

50 

do 

bro  pek 

25C0 

52  bid 

139 

Citrus 

724 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

250 

49 

140 

726 

4 

ch 

pekoe 

400 

35 

141 

728 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

210 

34 

142 

730 

1 

do 

Ians 

100 

25 

143 

732 

1 

|-eli 

pek  dust 

So 

20 

144 

734 

1 

do 

ml  leaf 

•50 

16 

145 

Moragalla  ... 

736 

12 

(D 

unas 

COu 

36 

146 

St.  Catherine 

734 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

900 

52 

147 

740 

8 

ch 

pek 

1 60 

42 

143 

742 

9 

ch 

pe  souch 

810 

.33 

149 

711 

1 

ch 

pe  fau 

100 

27 

150 

Macaldenia 

746 

25 

-ch 

bro  pek 

1240 

5! 

151 

748 

12 

ch 

pek 

U03 

42 

152 

750 

8 

ch 

pek  sou 

800 

39 

153 

752 

Is 

-ch 

dust 

80 

25 

154 

H.  A.  T. 

75  4 

1 

cli 

pek  sou 

100 

34 

155  Lyegrove 

756 

15 

ch 

bro  pek 

1500 

53 

156 

758 

16 

ch 

pek 

16  0 

42 

157 

760 

G 

ch 

pe  sou 

605 

37 

158 

763 

1 

ch 

dust 

150 

22 

159 

Atherlield 

764 

15 

-ch 

sou 

750 

37 

160 

766 

5 

do 

dust 

400 

22 

161 

768 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

luO 

21 

162 

Ambawella 

770 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

110 

40 

163 

772 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

27 

164 

Polatagama 

774 

84 

do 

bro  pe 

5040 

53 

165 

776 

63 

do 

pek 

3150 

43 

163 

778 

50 

do 

pe  sou 

2500 

41  • 

167 

O 

780 

6 

ch 

bro  mixed 

900 

19 

16b 

Rooroolocgalla 

782 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

90 

19 

169 

784 

2 

ch 

sou 

180 

35 

170 

786 

5 

ch 

pe  sou 

450 

35 

171 

7SS 

8 

ch 

pek 

760 

40  bid 

172 

790 

9 

ch 

bro  pe 

900 

54 

173 

Monella 

792 

8 

|-c 

pek  sou 

410 

44 

174 

794 

17 

do 

pek 

850 

50  bid 

175 

796 

52 

do 

or.  pe 

1100 

59 

176 

790 

39 

do 

bro  pe 

180J 

64 

177 

W G 

8 i0 

1 

do 

dU6C 

75 

19 

187 

8 i2 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

lUO 

21 

179 

8 4 

6 

ch 

pek  dust 

GOO 

23 

18U 

8(6 

1 

i-ch 

unassorted  58 

34 

181 

80S 

1 

do 

pek 

56 

43 

182 

810 

2 

do 

oro  pek 

144 

45 

183 

Kaluganga 

812 

2 

do 

fannings 

180 

18 

181 

Moalpedde 

S14 

13 

do 

unassorted 

650 

37 

185 

816 

10 

do 

pe  sou 

450 

35 

186 

818 

9 

do 

c ugou 

360 

26 

187 

810 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

135 

29 

188 

822 

1 

do 

dust 

55 

22 

192 

W \V 

830 

2 

ch 

pc  s u 

200 

34 

193 

Pa'  iagama 

832 

17 

ch 

bro  pe 

870 

57 

194 

834 

35 

ch 

pek 

3500 

42 

195 

836 

3 

ch 

pek  sou 

300 

36 

196 

8 18 

2 

cli 

dust 

200 

23 

137 

Aiming 

Lanue 

810 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

660 

61 

198 

812 

5 

do 

pekoe 

500 

42 

169 

811 

11 

do 

bek  s u 

1100 

36 

200 

846 

4 

do 

congou 

400 

32 

20! 

SIS 

1 

i-ch 

dust 

75 

21 

202 

H,  in  estate 

mark 

850 

2 

ch 

pek  sou 

16o 

3) 

203 

St.  HePer’s 

852 

49 

|-.  h 

br.i  or  pek 

2440 

52 

204 

834 

23 

ch 

pekoe 

2304 

41 

205 

856 

10 

do 

pek  s ju 

1030 

38 

Messrs.  Benham  & Bkemneb  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  3rd  May 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  i6,630  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under  : — 

Lot  Box  "W  eight 

No.  Mark  No.  Pkgs.  Description,  lb.  c. 


1 

G,  in  es'ate 

man 

. 20 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1140 

36  bid 

2 

22 

1C 

ch 

pekoe 

14<0 

28  bid 

3 

24 

6 

|-ch 

sou 

240 

23  bid 

4 

F & R 

. 26 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

270 

29 

5 

r a 

28 

5 

ch 

bro  mix 

550 

18 

6 

Aiamalie 

. 30 

10 

do 

or  1 ck 

luuo 

41 

7 

32 

♦5 

do 

pek  No.  1 

600 

31 

8 

34 

8 

*-ch 

dust 

600 

22 

9 

Eiston 

. 36 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

800 

37  bid 

22 

<lo 

pek  sou 

1100 

25  bid 

5 

do 

bro  mix 

600 

33 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  3rd  May 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (53,510  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under  • — 


Lot 

No.  Mark 


K AC,  in 
estat  mark 
G Ceylon 
MLC 

II  D 


Box 


Descrip-  Weight 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

30 

.31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 
13 

44 

45 

46 
17 

48 

49 
5U 
61 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 


Wewetenue. 

Abeifyle 


rittawella 


Vegan 


No.  20 


invoice  No.  19 
Ccmillah 


A K A O in 


C I 
A G C 


Clinton 


G K 

W D 


J P 
SUN 


Pu-.tei  ne 


D NTF 


No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

C. 

1 

3 

5 -ch 

pikoe 

156 

26 

2 

16 

do 

t ro  pek 

800 

49  bid 

4 112 

do 

pekoe 

5040 

38 

6 

15 

ch 

1 

i-ch 

pek  sou 

1380 

28 

7 

6 

do 

pek  dust 

415 

20 

8 

16 

do 

bro  1 ek 

800 

40  bid 

9 

3 

do 

pekoe 

150 

23 

10 

29 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

1740 

51  bid 

12 

43 

do 

pekoe 

1935 

35  bid 

14 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

180 

31 

15 

2 

do 

dust 

130 

21 

16 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

816 

46  bid 

18 

18 

do 

pekoe 

10. '8 

37  bid 

20 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

915 

32  bid 

22 

30 

ch 

pekoe 

2550 

41  bid 

24 

25 

cli 

or  pek 

2500 

42  bid 

26 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1600 

51  bid 

28 

53 

do 

pekee 

5300 

38  bid 

30 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1700 

37  bid 

32 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

160 

18 

19 

33 

24 

ch 

bro  pek 

2100 

50  bid 

35 

44 

do 

pekoe 

4400 

40  bid 

37 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

440 

41 

38 

3 

do 

pekoe 

270 

33 

39 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

29 

1 

40 

36 

|-ch 

pek  sou 

1800 

36 

42 

17 

ch 

pek  sou 

1190 

36 

, t 

45 

12 

do 

sou 

103(1 

22 

46 

10 

do 

sou  No.  2 

1000 

17 

47 

1 

dc 

dust 

160 

20 

48 

1 

do 

bro  or  pek 

100 

65 

49 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

232 

48 

50 

1 

do 

bro  pek  No. 

2 98 

41 

51 

6 

|-ch 

pekee 

300 

32  bid 

52 

5 

ch 

pek  sou 

505 

28  bid 

53 

3 i-ch 

ui  as 

150 

29  bid 

54 

1 

ch 

eongou 

132 

29  bid 

55 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

300 

16 

56 

16 

i-ch 

dust 

1120 

23 

57 

18 

do 

sou  No.  2 

755 

16 

58 

9 

do 

dust 

554 

2) 

69 

7 

do 

brj  pek 

39.) 

37 

60 

6 

do 

f as 

463 

26 

Cl 

8 

ch 

sou 

616 

16 

62 

5 

|-ch 

dust 

455 

20 

63 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

112 

38 

.64 

5 

do 

or  pek 

250 

30 

65 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

91 

25 

66 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

850 

43 

68 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1050 

37 

70 

22 

ch 

pek  sou 

lltO 

34 

0 • 

72 

2 box 

bro  pek 

42 

12 

73 

3 

i-ch 

pekoe 

138 

33  bid 

74 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

46 

29 

75 

1 

bex 

bro  pek 

31 

28  bid 

S 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST.  3 


Messrs.  Somerville  & Co.  put  np  for  tale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  3rd  May, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (61860,  lb.),  which  sold 
s under . — 

.Lot  Mark  Box  Pbgs.  Description.  Weight 


No. 

No. 

lb. 

1 

MAH 

1 

2 

ch 

conge n 

200 

29  bid 

2 

Ast  ot 

2 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

21 

3 

Walaban- 

duna 

3 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

55 

4 

4 

1 

do 

or  pt  k 

100 

55 

5 

5 

11 

do 

I ekoe 

1 100 

42 

6 

6 

8 

do 

nek  sou 

too 

36 

7 

7 

3 

do 

lOU 

300 

32 

S 

8 

2 

do 

pek  fan 

200 

31 

9 

Galliv  attc  . . 

9 

3 

k-ch 

bro  pek 

150 

44 

10 

10 

18 

do 

pekee 

9C0 

37 

11 

11 

2 

do 

pek  son 

100 

34 

12 

12 

3 

do 

bro  tia 

150 

23 

13 

L'epedene  ... 

13 

00 

do 

pek  sou 

1500 

37 

14 

C A,  inestate 

mark 

14 

no 

do 

pek  sou 

5390 

39 

15 

15 

22 

do 

unas  - 

1100 

39 

16 

16 

15 

do 

bro  mix 

750 

34 

17 

17 

6 

do 

pek  dust 

480 

£4 

18 

Abotsford  . . 

18 

33 

do 

pekoe 

3300 

43 

19 

19 

15 

ch 

pek  sou 

1500 

40 

20 

S,  in  estate 

mark,  In- 

voioe  No.  3 ... 

20 

17 

do 

bro  tea 

1700 

30 

21 

GW 

21 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

225 

26 

22 

22 

3 

do 

dust 

:-Go 

24 

.23 

Malgolla  ... 

23 

1 29 

l-sh 

or  pek 

6450 

39 

21 

24 

138 

do 

pekoe 

6210 

2-5 

27 

27 

3 

1-cli 

dust 

236 

24 

28 

28 

1 

ch 

bro  mix 

B2 

31 

29 

Foigahalande 

29 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

60 

30 

30 

6 

do 

cr  pek 

510 

40 

31 

31 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

595 

35 

32 

32 

1 

§ -Cll 

dust 

45 

25 

33 

Erlston 

33 

5 

do 

dusc 

41  0 

27 

34 

34 

7 

do 

fans 

420 

25 

35 

35 

1 

ch 

congou 

10(1 

29 

36 

Wadurewe  . . 

36 

10 

i-ch 

unas 

500 

35  bid 

37 

L 

37 

17 

do 

B.U 

884 

oat 

38 

Roseueath  ... 

38 

32 

do 

bro  pek 

2080 

49 

39 

39 

16 

ch 

pek  sou 

1660 

37 

40 

ING,  in 

estate  mark 

40 

1 

do 

bro  in  x 

100 

27  bii 

41 

41 

1 

do 

red  liaf 

100 

21 

42 

42 

2 \ 

i-ch 

dust 

180 

27 

43 

E H J 

43 

14 

ch 

or  pek 

1260 

37 

44 

41 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1080 

84  bid 

45 

45 

2 

do 

fans 

240 

25 

46 

45 

3 

do 

dust 

450 

20 

47 

Damblagolla 

47 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

380 

34 

48 

48 

3 

do 

Ians 

330 

35 

49 

49 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

410 

SO 

50 

50 

2 

do 

dust 

800 

21 

51 

Raxawa 

51 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

120 

29 

52 

52 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

24 

-53 

53 

3 

do 

fans 

3i  0 

39 

54 

Bombia 

54 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

46 

55 

55 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

36 

56 

B G,  in  estate 

mark 

66 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

9;  6 

47 

57 

67 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

3C8 

32 

58 

58 

3 

do 

1 

i-ch 

bro  pek  sou 

327 

19 

£9 

J CD  S 

69 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

50 

60 

60 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

46 

61 

61 

12 

do 

pek  son 

1200 

38 

66 

T,  iu  estate 

mark 

66 

7 

ch 

uras 

665 

37 

67 

67 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

4(0 

34  bid 

68 

68 

2 

do 

Dio  mix 

210 

29  bid 

69 

69 

2 

do 

fans 

224 

: 9 

70 

70 

2 

do 

dust 

276 

27 

71 

I P 

71 

40 

do 

pek  sou 

3200 

36 

72 

72 

20 

do 

dust 

1660 

26 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  3rd  May, 
the  undermentioned  1(  ts  of  Tea  (205,357  lb.),  widen 


60ld  as  under  : — 


Lot 

Box- 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

Pigs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

1 B 

2 K H,  in  estate 

858 

1 i-cb 

red  leaf 

67 

24 

mtrk 

£C0 

4 do 

bio  pek 

200 

57 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

3 

862 

8 ch 

pekoe 

729 

35  bid 

4 

861 

1 do 

dust 

150 

.30 

.5 

N 

. 8-ir 

12  do 

bro  tea 

1440 

32 

6 

868 

40  do 

unas 

SdOO 

3S 

7 

Langdale 

. 87u 

46  do 

pekoe 

4140 

42 

8 

872 

12  do 

pek  sou 

It  80 

37 

a 

10 

Dsmbagas- 

874 

2 do 

dust 

260 

28 

talawa 

. 876 

1 do 

congou 

120 

35 

li 

6 78 

2 do 

dust 

270 

33 

12 

AM  B 

. 880 

1 1 do 

bro  tea 

880 

22 

13 

Wedlegoddc 

882 

8 5-ell 

pek  soil 

400 

35 

14 

Bagdad 

881 

2 ch 

bro  pek 

200 

50 

15 

Keiadole 

SS6 

4 do 

pek  sou 

400 

31 

16 

Dunkili 

888 

17  do 

bro  pek 

1870 

<53 

17 

890 

40  §-ch 

or  pek 

2000 

50 

18 

19 

N,  in  estate 

892 

,7  ell 

pekoe 

1700 

44 

mark 

894 

40  i-eh 

bro  pek 

2000 

50  bid- 

23 

Galkadua  . 

2 

15  do 

brn  pek 

1500 

49 

24 

4 

15  do 

1 ekoe 

1425 

38 

25 

6 

15  do 

pek  sou 

1500 

35 

26 

8 

1 i-ch 

sou 

60 

29 

27 

Palmerston  . 

10 

5 do 

bro  pek 

300 

56 

28 

12 

12  eh 

pekoe 

900 

42  bid 

29 

14 

5 do 

pek  6 0tt 

500 

36 

30 

W 

16 

35  i-ch 

bro  pek 

1750 

52 

31 

Bi-mark 

18 

13  cll 

t ro  pek 

1300 

49 

32 

20 

17  do 

pekoe 

1700 

41 

33 

2i 

4 do 

pek  sou 

400 

36 

34 

21 

1 do 

ion 

109 

32 

35 

26 

.1  do 

dust 

140 

27 

36 

Eoddagsma  .. 

28 

16  do 

bio  pek 

1680 

53 

37 

30 

17  do 

pekoe 

1530 

41  bid 

38 

32 

15  do 

pek  soil 

1350 

39 

39 

40 

34 

G P M,  in  es'ate 

2 i-ch 

dust 

180 

26 

mark 

36 

37  do 

bro  pek 

2220 

61  bid 

41 

38 

33  do 

pekoe 

1650 

48 

12 

40 

31  do 

pek  sou 

I860 

40  bid 

43 

42 

2 do 

dust 

174 

29 

44 

44 

3 do 

s.u 

156 

34 

45 

G T W 

46 

1 do 

bro  m x 

60 

32 

4 

48 

1 do 

dust 

90 

23 

47 

Giendon 

50 

17  eh 

pek  sou 

1700 

36 

48 

G 

52 

2 do 

dust 

2<0 

22 

49 

Aigburth 

54 

18  do 

bro  pek 

180J 

54  bid 
41  bid 

50 

56 

18  do 

pekoe 

1800 

51 

58 

15  do 

pea  sou 

151 0 

3b  bid 

52 

GO 

6 do 

sou 

600 

33  bid 

34 

53 

(2 

10  do 

funs 

1300 

54 

Ukuwella 

64 

10  do 

bro  pek 

1050 

50 

55 

66 

10  do 

pekee 

1090 

41 

56 

6S 

10  do 

SiU 

950 

36 

57 

Oollooawatts 

70 

13  do 

bro  pek 

1300 

53 

58 

72 

£0  do 

pekoe 

1900 

42 

59 

74 

1 do 

congou 

80 

SO 

60 

70 

1 i-ch 

dust 

70 

22 

61 

Ederapolla  ... 

78 

47  J-rh 

bro  pek 

2350 

47 

63 

80 

£6  < h 

pekee 

2080 

38 

63 

82 

26  do 

pc < sou 

2080 

35 

64 

84 

1 do 

congou 

80 

30 

65 

86 

3 do 

red  leaf 

210 

17 

66 

88 

2 i-ch 

dust 

1 0 

24 

67 

CRD 

90 

8 do 

dust 

480 

26 

68 

92 

2 ch 

red  b a' 

200 

19 

69 

C 

94 

2 do 

unassorted 

180 

39 

70 

Uluwella 

96 

JO  do 

bro  pek 

1050 

50 

71 

98 

10  do 

pekoe 

1000 

41 

72 

100 

10  do 

sou 

950 

33  bid 
31 

73 

Eirklees 

102 

2 i-ch 

dust 

170 

74 

104 

14  ch 

pek  sou 

1400 

42 

75 

106 

18  do 

pekoe 

1800 

48 

76 

108 

.4  i-ch 

bro  pek 

1700 

63 

77 

Uda  Radelia 

100 

2 eh 

dust 

200 

28 

78 

112 

18  do 

pek  rou 

1620 

42 

79 

114 

50  I-ch 

pekee 

2500 

51 

to 

116 

80  do 

fro  cr  pek 

4800 

59 

81 

A D 

118 

44  ch 

bro  ,-ou 

3520 

24 

82 

Caisay 

120 

14  i-ch 

pek  s u 

770 

40  bid 

83 

122  36  do 

pekoe 

1980 

45  bid 

84 

r.4 

29  do 

bro  or  pek 

1685 

57 

85 

Ganapalla  ... 

126 

5 do 

dust 

450 

24 

86 

128 

49  do 

peli  s.  11 

2450 

39  bid 

87 

130 

f6  do 

pekoe 

43(0 

42  bid 

58 

132 

52  do 

i ro  pek 

3120 

52  bid 

89 

Castle  resgh  . 

134 

27  i-cli 

bro  or  pek 

1512 

f 4 bid 

no 

136 

21  cll 

pe k(  P 

2 00 

4 1 bid 

91 

Yuladeria 

11-8 

21  do 

bro  or  pek 

2310 

45 

92 

140 

16  do 

bro  pek 

1760 

40  bid 

93 

142 

12  <lo 

( r pek 

1260 

36 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot  Box 

Descrip-  Weight 

1 

No.  Mgs.  tion. 

lb. 

c.  - 

9ft 

141  90  do 

pekos 

9410 

.33 

95 

146  16  do 

pek  sou 

1520 

30  bid 

96  Clyde 

97 

148  20  do 

bro  pek 

2000 

61 

150  2 

2 do 

pekoe 

1960 

41  bid 

98 

162  12  do 

psk  sin 

1140 

38  bil 

Q9 

1=4 

1 do 

dust 

140 

2^ 

100  M ed  i ecombra  1 53 

1 do 

bro  pekoe 

94 

50 

101  Doomba 

1SS 

2 do 

bro  tea 

252 

21 

102  Alton 

ir,o 

2 J-eh 

bro  tea 

1(  0 

3) 

103  Koladcnia  .. 

163 

4 ch 

bro  i ea. 

504 

30 

104  St  Vigeans 

164 

1 5 -cb 

bro  mix 

50 

23 

105  N W D 

166 

3 oh 

bro  pek 

330 

5 1 

106 

168 

4 do 

pekoe 

263 

40 

107  A 

170 

3 J-ch 

bro  lea 

150 

27 

108 

172 

2 do 

pekoe 

ao 

3 * 

32 

109  M 

174 

10  do 

son 

4'0 

110  Hunugalla  . 

170 

6 ch 

bro  pek 

630 

47 

Ill 

178 

1 2 do 

pekod 

1200 

36 

112 

180 

10  do 

pek  sou 

1000 

33 

113 

182 

3 do 

b*o  mix 

300 

24 

114  Wewesse 

1 8 

25  ch 

bro  pek 

2750 

53  bid 

315 

186 

21  do 

pekoe 

22.10 

42 

116 

188 

10  do 

pek  sou 

1600 

38 

13  7 

190 

2 do 

pek  fans 

260 

41 

118 

192 

1 do 

sou 

100 

31 

119 

194 

1 J-ch 

dust  No.  1 

80 

3 1 

120 

196 

2 do 

dust  ,,  2 

160 

24 

121  Esperunza  . 

. 128 

30  do 

pekoe 

1440 

39 

122  Marguerita  . 

. 200 

36  eh 

bro  pek 

2703 

56 

123 

202 

28  do 

pekoe 

2133 

50 

121 

204 

29  do 

pek  sou 

2018 

42 

125  L in  estate 

mark 

. 206 

2 §-ch 

bro  pek 

128 

50 

326 

203 

2 do 

pekoe 

116 

40 

127 

210 

2 do 

pok  sou 

104 

35 

128  Debatgama  . 

. 212 

2 c'a 

fan  ns 

220 

31 

129 

214 

1 do 

dust 

120 

24 

130  Kelvin 

. 216 

1 do 

red  le%f 

90 

23 

132 

218 

2 4 -eh 

fanning) 

120 

34 

132 

220 

3 do 

dust 

180 

25 

133  Harangalla  . 

..  222 

28  ch 

bro  pek 

8080 

53 

134 

224 

14  do 

pekoe 

1310 

41 

135  Kanagama  . 

..  226 

22  do 

bro  or  pek  2420 

50 

136 

223 

100  bx 

or  pek 

1902 

41  bid 

137 

230 

49  ch 

pekoe 

4900 

35  bid 

138 

232 

15  do 

pek  sou 

1500 

35 

139 

234 

1 do 

fannngs 

100 

24 

140 

26 

l do 

dust 

120 

23 

141  K A 

. 233 

12  do 

pek  sou 

1140 

29 

142 

240 

17  J-ch 
5 ch 

pek  dust 

1190 

24 

743  Monrovia 

. 242 

1 J-ch 

bro  pek 

550 

48 

144 

244 

li)  ch 

pekoe 

1000 

34 

345 

246 

7 do 

pek  sou 

665 

25 

345 

2 18 

5 do 
2 ch 

farmings 

500 

21 

147 

250 

1 J-cll 

bro  mix 

250 

24 

148 

252 

2 ch 

pek  dust 

260 

23 

149  Ron.l  um 

..  254 

20  do 

bro  pik 

2f00 

47  hid 

150 

256 

12  do 

pekoe 

1200 

38 

351 

258 

11  do 

pek  sou 

1100 

31  bid 

260 

4 do 

bro  tea 

400 

28 

j?3  Court  Lodge 

262 

li  J-ch 

bro  pek 

2795 

59 

264 

22  do 

pekoe 

1210 

51 

j55 

266 

37  do 

pek  s u 

1665 

42 

157  Riant  wood 

. 270 

1 do 

bro  kek 

KO 

46 

JOS  Ma’vern 

. 272 

22  2 -oh 

bro  pek 

1210 

49  hi  1 

159 

274 

29  do 

re1  oc 

1.595 

39  bid 

ISO 

276 

3 do 

pek  sou 

165 

33 

361  Hedrya 

. . 278 

26  ch 

pek  sou 

26  0 

39  bil 

102  O G A,  in 

estate  mark  280 

19  do 

pel-  oe 

1710 

46 

363  T JgasweUa 

282 

19  do 

bro  pek 

19  >5 

49  bid 

284 

13  do 

pekoe 

1270 

41  bid 

165 

285 

4 do 

pek  sou 

360 

35  bid 

366  Aberdeen 

. 283 

50  h-c  1 

bro  pek 

2500 

50 

167  Mou-a  Ella 

290 

17  J-ch 

pe  litre 

85') 

51 

168  North  Cove 

292 

6 ch 

congou 

6(0 

37 

169 

291 

9 J-ch 

dUS) 

7)0 

28 

170  Bulatdoia 

..  29  6 

8 cli 

bro  pek 

790 

38  bid 

171 

298 

12  do 

pekoe 
pe'<  oe  sou 

1130 

32  b il 

172 

300 

5 do 

460 

28  bid 

173 

.302 

17  do 

b'O  iuix 

1810 

16  bd 

174 

304 

4 do 

unassorted  370 

cut 

175 

306 

1 -Pel) 

red  le&f 

60 

out 

ITS 

308 

2 ch 

dust 

22  4 

out 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent ) 

Mincing  Lane,  April  14th,  1893. 

Marks  an!  prices  af  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  io 
Minoiru  Line,  np  to  lltli  April:— 

Ex  "Aden’' — Kabagalla,  It  109a;  2c  lb  108s  6d;  2a 
lb  105s  6 1;  lb  93  ; 1c  136*.  Need  wo  id,  lo  lb  116s;  lo 
2b  106s  6d;  lb  ;01  ; 1 125 1.  Me^riibo  ids.  lb  Ills;  lc 
lb  107sG  lc  2b  102s  6 i;  lb  93  ; l 116s  D insinano,  lc 
1 13s;  3 109 5c  lb  105-;  lc  10 1-;  l 131s;  l bag;  113s. 
Tillicoultry,  lc  lb  106s;  5c  107 -;  lc  It  l‘>7 a;  2b  105s 
It  lb  113s.  ’ 

Ex  “Teacer" — Ml.  Vernou  (AOW),  7c  110';  lo 
lb  121s. 

Ex  “ Qoorkha” — Al.lour'e,  It  106s;  2:  lb  100s;  lb 
93s;  1 115 s ; 1 85  -;  lb  2c  100  : lc  lb  94*;  lb  117s; 
lc  91». 

Ex  “Wanderer" — Bogawantalasva,  lo  108s;  4 106s 
6 I;  lb  119s;  It  91s.  Ambawella.  lc  105j;  4c  lb  103s  61 
It  59s  6 I;  lc  1 19s;  lo  yl=;  1 bag  102*. 

Ex  “Risetta” — Pittarat  Mule,  lb  112s;  lc  10Ss;  1 
105s;  1 I01s;l  123=;  l 103a;  2 bays  101=. 

Ex  “Kin'uck”— Elbeddp,  II)  U8>;  2o  108s;  2c  lb 
101s  Od;  lc  95s;  lb  10l  = : lc  130?;  It  92 s. 

Ex  “Wanderer” — Maha  Uva,  lc  106s;  It  100s;  lc 
97s  61;  lb  93  ; 1 118s. 

Ex  “Dardann?” — DeyanWa,  It  96s. 

Ex  “Kiutuck” — Kallebokka,  It  104-";  lb  95s;  1 big 
83s;  1 96s. 


CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  April  14tb,  1893. 

Ex  “Bohemia” — Mnhabprla  (OBEC),  86  bags  125s; 
1 101s;  12  123?;  4 71s  G 1.  Kondesalle  (OBEC),  40 
bays  125s  6 ’;  10  126s  6b  6 74s. 

Ex  “Wanderer”— HKS,  35  bags  123s;  3 82s  6d.  HK, 
14  baq83<:  2 80s  61;  l 96s.  Warriapilla,  42  bays 
125s;  0 125s;  18  80-;  5 70s.  Sudutrangs,  20  bag3 
126?;  4 123s;  9 76s-  Pdli,  200  bigs  123s;  ,9  90s;  4 
79-\  Amts,  135  bags  123s;  2 20-;  5 99s. 

Ex  “Shropshire” — KPG,30bags  124s. 

Ex  “Wanderer” — North  Malale,  160  bags  123?;  10 
23?  6d.  KK,  30  bags  84s. 

Ex  “Traveller” — PBM,  7 bags  77s. 


CEYLON  CARDAMOM  SALES 
IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  April  14th,  1893. 

Ex  “Wanderer” — Touaeoinbe,  lc  3s  2d;  4 33  3d;  2 
2s , 1 Is  6d. 

Ex  “ Daruanus  ” — Tonacotnbe,  2c  3s  Id  ; 1 2s;  1 
Is  6d. 

Ex  “Teucer”— AL  I,  26c  2?  6’;  4 2s;  6 2s 4 1;  12 
2s  4d;  2c  Is  3d.  (A&C,  2c  Is  4P;  2 Is  lid. 

Ex  “Chancellor” — AL,  12c  2?  Id;  5 2s  2d. 

Ex  "Dictator” — Laxapanella,  5c  ls8d;  10  Is  7d. 

Ex  “Gleneagles” — (KA),  2c  Is  lOd. 

Ex  “Peshawur” — S3B.  2c  Is  5d 

Ex  “Oriental”~A(CML)A,  2c  Is  7). 

Ex  “D  c'atoi”— -Gallantenne,  3c  3s  2<7;  1 3s  3d;  2 
2a  4d  6 2s  3d;  3 lsl0d;4  Is  7d.  Lebanon,  lc  3s  Id; 
2 2s  61;  1 Is  lid;  2 Is  10  ; 2 Is  7 !;  1 Is  41; 

Ex  “Wanderer” — Gonawcl'a,  2c  3s  2 1;  2 2s  41;  1* 
Is  lOd;  2 la  9d;  1 Is  6d.  Amblamana,  lc  2s  5d;  2 2s 
10  d;  1 2s  4d;  1 la  lOd;  2 Is  7d.  Dromoland,  6c  2s  Id 

j 2 Is  8d. 


CEYLON  OBSERVER”  PRJS68,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES, 


NO.  14.] 


Colombo,  Mat  20,  1893. 


{Pricb  : — 12|  cents  each  ; 3 copies 
30  cents  6 copies  J rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  3rd  May,  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  tea  (86,973  lb.),  whioh  sold  as 
under: — 

Lot  Box 

No.  Mark. 


Weight 

No.  Pkgs.  Description,  lb.  c. 


M E 
Mocha 


Eila 


Galkande- 

watte 


1 

5 

3 

4 

6 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10  Allington  ... 

11 
12 

13 

14 

15  Agra  Ouvah 
1# 

17 

18 

19 

20  Callander  ... 

21 
23 

23 

24  Talagalla 
29  D N L),in 

estate  mark... 
80  Ottery  and 
Stamford 
Hill 
31 
22 

33  Tientiin 

34 

35 

36  Templestowe 

37 

38 

39  Little  Valley 

40 

41 

42 

43  Madooltenne 

44 

45  Yapame 

46 

47 

48 


259  9 pch 

261  36  ch 
263  36  do 
265  24  do 
267  26  do 
269  30  do 
271  24  do 


dost 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
br,>  pek 


769 

3960 

3492 

2160 

26.0 


pekce  No  1 2700 
pekce  2160 


273  40 
275  60 
277  16 
279  10 


281 

283 

285 


286  47 
288  51 
290  51 
302  44 
304  22 
306  19 
308  20 
301  25 
312  16 
314  20 


do 

do 

i-ch 

ch 

do 

do 

do 

i-ch 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

ch 


bro  pek 

pekoe 

bro  pek 

pekoe 

pek  sou 

sou 

dust 

bro  or  pek 
bro  pek 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pekoe 
bro  or  pek 
or  pek 
pek  sou 
pek  sou 
pekce 


4000 

4500 

800 

900 

1530 

540 

300 

2820 

3060 

3060 

2420 

1210 

1064 

1120 

1400 

896 

1830 


24 

61  bid 
60  bid 
41  bid 

60 

40  bid 
36  bid 

eo 

43  bid 

52 

39 
36 
32 
26 
63 

54  Did 

53  bid 
43  bid 

40 

51  bid 
43  bid 
39  bid 
35  bid 
38  bid 


323  12  ch  dust 


1800  24 


325  29 
327  25 

329  1 

330  35 
332  35 

334  2 

335  33 
337  17 
339  13 
341  42 
343  47 

345  1 

346  1 

347  12 
349  12 

10  12 
12  9 


14 

16 


f-ch 
ch 
do 
| -eh 
ch 
i-eh 
ch 
do 
do 
ch 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
i-ch 


bro  pek 

pekoe 

dust 

bro  pek 

pekoe 

dust 

or  pek 

pekoe 

pek  sou 

bro  pek 

pekoe 

pek  sou 

duet 

bro  pek 

pekoe 

bro  pek 

pekoe 

pek  sou 

dust 


1740 

2260 

150 

1750 

3150 

140 

3168 

3462 

1092 

4620 

4700 

100 

150 

1260 

1200 

1320 

990 

700 

320 


55 

42 

£7 

58  bid 
42  bid 
30 

52  bid 
42  bid 
39  bid 
49 

39 
35 
24 
51 

40 
55 
44 
37 
27 


Messrs.  Benham  & Bbemner  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  10th  Mar, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (5,355  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under  : — 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

1 Tavalantenne 

10 

16 

ch 

bro  pek 

■ 1600 

52 

2 

18 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

38 

3 

20 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

25 

4 Lauderdale ... 

22 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

200 

48 

5 

21 

2 

do 

pekoe 

200 

36 

6 

7 M Y T,  in 

26 

a 

do 

peb  sou 

200 

35 

estate  mark... 

28 

12 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

1080 

28 

8 

30 

1 

do 

pek  duat 

130 

23 

9 

32 

1 i-ch 

red  leaf 

45 

19 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  tbe 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  10th  May  the 
undermentioned  lota  of  tea  (40,453  lb.),  whioh  sold 
as  under 

Lot  Box  Weight 

No.  Mark.  No.  Pkga  Description.  lb.  c. 

1 W ..  1 16  }-ch  bro  pek  800  20  bid 

2 Vogan  ..  2 30  ch  pekoe  2550  39  bid 


No 

No. 

lb. 

3 

C 

4 

6 l-.-h 

pekoe 

300 

31 

4 

5 

1 

ch 

congou 

132 

27 

5 

Yalta 

6 

13  i-ch 

pekoe 

585 

45  bid 

6 

8 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

960 

32  bid 

7 

10 

6 

do 

dust 

460 

27  bid 

8 

Pambagama 

11 

3 

ch 

dust 

300 

23 

9 

12 

11 

do 

congou 

990 

25 

10 

Ahamud 

13 

7 

4-ch 

bro  pek 

350 

4(5 

11 

14 

9 

do 

pekoe 

450 

34 

12 

15 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

27 

13 

AGO 

, 16 

6 

ch 

SOU 

600 

20 

14 

17 

3 

do 

dust 

480 

20 

15 

Comar 

18 

50  i-ch 

bro  pek 

2500 

45 

16 

20 

33 

do 

pekce 

1650 

36  bid 

17 

22 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

650 

28  bid 

18 

24 

10 

do 

biosou 

500 

18 

19 

26 

6 

do 

dust 

300 

21 

23 

Woodland  ... 

29 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1650 

49  bid 

24 

31 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

41  bid! 

25 

33 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

1045 

32  bid 

26 

35 

2 

do 

dust 

240 

23 

27 

G O 

. 36 

9 

do 

pek  bou 

810 

27  bid 

28 

38 

5 

do 

1 4 -eh 

bro  mix 

600 

23  bid 

29 

Bogahagoda- 

watte 

, 39 

6 

do 

bro  peb 

360 

51 

30 

41 

10 

do 

pekoe 

550 

36 

31 

43 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

770 

29 

32 

44 

5 

do 

bro  mix 

275 

20 

36 

PDA 

, 49 

12  4-ch 

bro  pek 

720 

42  bid 

37 

51 

13 

do 

pekoe 

679 

35  bid 

38 

53 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

230 

28  bid 

39 

54 

6 

do 

pek  fan 

468 

25  bid 

40 

Bandara- 

gama 

, 55 

5 

ch 

pekoe 

460 

33  bid 

42 

PGA 

67 

51 

do 

bro  pek 

3037 

40  bid 

43 

58 

40 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

35  bid 

44 

Vogan 

. 60 

21 

ch 

bro  pek 

2100 

48  bid 

45 

62 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2125 

38  bid 

46 

64 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1190 

34  bid 

47 

66 

4 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

300 

24 

48 

67 

3 

do 

dust 

390 

24 

Mr.  E.  John 

put 

up 

for 

sale  at  the 

Chamber  of 

Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  10th  May,  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  tea  (99,690  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under: — 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

K 

17 

3 

|-ch 

pek  sou 

120 

31 

2 

K,  B T in  estate 

mark 

18 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

50 

25 

3 

Nahakettia  ... 

19 

35  4 -oh 

bro  pek 

1960 

51 

4 

21 

52 

do 

pekoe 

2340 

39 

5 

23 

12 

ch 

sou 

1200 

31  hid 

6 

25 

1 

do 

mix 

150 

23 

7 

W— T 

26 

15 

do 

peioe 

1350 

11 

8 

28 

26 

do 

pek  sou 

2340 

38 

9 

30 

5 

do 

sou 

450 

35 

10 

32 

3 

do 

dust 

450 

26 

11 

W 

33 

6 

§-ch 

bro  pek 

270 

61 

12 

35 

30 

do 

pekoe 

' 2700 

42 

13 

37 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

33 

14 

39 

8 

do 

bro  tea 

800 

34  bid 

15 

41 

11 

do 

bro  tea 

1210 

34  bid 

16 

G B 

43 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

1980 

38 

17 

45 

10 

do 

fans 

950 

21 

18 

Anchor,  in 

estate  mark... 

47 

56 

ch 

bro  pek 

6440 

53  bid 

19 

49 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1400 

41  bid 

20 

51 

20 

£-ch 

dust 

1700 

25 

21 

Faitlilie 

53 

7 

do 

dust 

490 

26 

22 

54 

2 

do 

dust  No.  1 

130 

25 

23 

55 

2 

ch 

sou 

200 

30 

24 

Great  Valley 

56 

31 

do 

bro  pek 

3100 

53 

25 

58 

54 

do 

pekoe 

5400 

39  bid 

26 

60 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1805 

37 

27 

62 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

190 

22 

28 

63 

4 

$-ch 

dust 

320 

24 

29 

Cabragalla  . . 

64 

30 

do 

bro  or  pek  1800 

52  bid 

30 

66 

6 

do 

or  pek 

3660 

42  bid 

31 

68 

24 

do 

pek  sou 

1440 

35  bii 

32 

70 

do 

congou 

250 

31 

33 

71 

1 

do 

duat 

70 

24 

34; 

72 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

50 

19 

2 


CELYON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


Lot 

Box 

Weigh 

$ 

No 

. Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description 

. lb. 

c. 

35 

Kirkoswald  ., 

73 

30 

ch 

peksou 

3090 

35  bid 

36 

„ 

35 

do 

pek  sou 

3605 

35  bid 

37 

75 

49 

do 

pek  sou 

4000 

36  bid 

38 

42 

do 

pek  sou 

4200 

35  bid 

39 

Ampitia- 

kande 

. 77 

3 i-ch 

red  leaf 

160 

34 

42 

Glentilt 

. 82 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

2090 

52  bid 

43 

84 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

43  bid 

44 

86 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1900 

39  bid 

45 

88 

10 

do 

dust 

800 

24 

46 

Dikapitiya  ... 

. 90 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

2200 

56 

47 

102 

20 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

42 

48 

104 

22 

do 

pek  eou 

2200 

40 

49 

106 

1 

do 

sou 

100 

31 

50 

Ottery  and 

Stamford 

Hill 

, 107 

35 

5-ell 

bro  pek 

2100 

55 

51 

109 

28 

ch 

pekoe 

2520 

40 

53 

111 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

26 

S3 

Galkande- 

watte 

. 112 

50 

do 

pekoe 

4500 

40  bid 

54 

B,  in  estate 

mark 

. 114 

2 1-ch 

dust 

160 

24 

55 

Bowhill 

. 115 

3 

ch 

sou 

300 

27 

66 

Bittacy 

. 116 

37  f-ch 

bro  pek 

1850 

60 

57 

118 

22 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

39 

58 

120 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

39 

69 

122 

4 

do 

CODgOU 

200 

30 

61 

Troup 

. 125 

3 

do 

fane 

420 

24 

62 

Logan 

,.  126 

9 

do 

SOU 

810 

30 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Co.  put  up  lor  sale  at  the 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  10th  May, 


the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (79,574  lb. 

),  whioh  sold 

as 

under. — 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

C. 

1 

R E 

73 

6 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

360 

52 

3 

74 

15 

do 

pekoe 

750 

33  bid 

3 

75 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

30  bid 

4 

76 

4 

do 

sou 

180 

27  bid 

5 

S,  in  estate 
mark,  In- 
voice No.  3 ... 

77 

3 

ch 

bro  tea 

300 

26 

€ 

78 

14 

i-ch 

dust 

1120 

24 

7 

Narangoda  ... 

, 79 

6 

ch 

or  pek 

600 

47 

8 

80 

9 

do 

pekoe 

810 

36  bid 

9 

81 

24 

do 

pek  sou 

2160 

35 

10 

82 

2 

do 

dust 

150 

23 

11 

83 

2 

do 

sou 

170 

28 

12 

Benveula 

84 

40 

i-sh 

bro  pek 

2000 

50  bid 

13 

85 

24 

ch 

pekoe 

2400 

38  bid 

14 

86 

1 

do 

fans 

125 

26 

15 

87 

1 

do 

dust 

125 

22 

16 

Kelani 

88 

36  i-ch 

bro  pek 

1980 

56 

17 

89 

57 

do 

pekoe 

2565 

42 

16 

90 

30 

do 

pek  eou 

1350 

37  bid 

19 

91 

2 

do 

dust 

140 

28 

26 

Hatdowa  ... 

98 

24 

ch 

bro  pek 

1920 

51 

27 

99 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1680 

38  bid 

28 

100 

55 

do 

pek  sou 

4400 

35 

29 

P T W 

1 

1 

do 

or  pek 

100 

63 

30 

2 

17  i-ch 

bro  pek 

850 

49 

31 

3 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1050 

39 

32 

DD 

4 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

51  bid 

33 

N N 

5 

28 

do 

bro  pek 

1278 

40  bid 

34 

Abotsford  . . 

6 

25 

ch 

bro  pek 

2625 

55 

35 

7 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1700 

43 

36 

8 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

38 

37 

9 

25 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

2250 

34 

38 

10 

5 

do 

pek  dust 

650 

27 

41 

Ascot 

16 

2 

ch 

congou 

180 

30 

45 

17 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

25 

46 

W 

18 

10  4-ch 

unas 

600 

36 

47 

Depedene  ... 

19 

29 

do 

bro  pek 

1595 

54 

48 

20 

40 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

41 

49 

21 

28 

do 

pek  sou 

1400 

36 

50 

22 

1 

do 

bro  nrx 

50 

22 

51 

23 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

23 

52 

Allakolla  ... 

24 

33 

do 

bro  pek 

2145 

45  bid 

53 

26 

29 

ch 

pekoe 

3045 

37  bid 

51 

26 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1800 

35  bid 

55 

27 

1 i-ch 

dust 

105 

26 

55a 

27 

1 

do 

dust 

105 

21 

56 

G L 

. 28 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

65 

42 

57 

29 

1 

do 

pekoe 

55 

37 

58 

Peria  Kande- 

kettia  ... 

30 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1950 

50 

59 

31 

21 

do 

pekoe 

2760 

38 

60 

32 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

780 

33  bid 

Lot 

No. 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Descrip- 

tion. 

Weight 

lb. 

c. 

61  E H J 

..  33 

12  do 

pekoe 

1080 

35 

62  Hopewell 

...  34 

21  do 

er  pek 

1050 

63 

63 

35 

27  do 

pekoe 

1350 

39  bid 

61 

36 

7 do 

pek  eou 

315 

33  bid 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  10th  May, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (229,446  lb.),  whioh 
sold  as  under  : — 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

W W 

310 

l 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

53 

48 

2 

312 

1 

ch 

pekoe 

89 

42 

3 

Ernan 

314 

1 

$-ch 

pekoe 

60 

34 

4 

Kanaka 

318 

8 

ch 

bro  pek 

788 

52 

5 

318 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

36 

6 

320 

13 

do 

1 

i-ch 

pek  sou 

1225 

33 

7 

322 

a 

ch 

bro  mix 

185 

25 

8 

324 

i 

do 

fans 

167 

21 

9 

P K 

326 

5 

do 

pekoe 

625 

30 

10 

328 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

392 

27 

11 

Daphne 

330 

8 

ch 

3 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

965 

49 

12 

332 

13 

ch 

pekoe 

1520 

36 

13 

334 

10 

do 

3 

i-ch 

pek  sou 

950 

33 

14 

336 

3 

ch 

bro  tea 

300 

22 

15 

338 

3 

do 

dust 

210 

24 

16 

P C H Galle, 

in  estate 

mark 

340 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

550 

50 

17 

342 

26 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

35 

18 

Elfindale 

344 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

950 

40 

19 

346 

45 

do 

pekoe 

2025 

36 

20 

348 

25 

do 

fans 

1250 

29 

21 

Chesterford. . 

360 

16 

ch 

bro  pek 

1680 

56 

22 

352 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

38 

23 

364 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1300 

35 

24 

W 

356 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

96 

54 

25 

Palmerston  .. 

358 

5 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

300 

54 

26 

360 

10 

do 

pekoe 

750 

39 

bid 

27 

362 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

580 

35 

28 

KH,  in  eiiate 

mark  .. 

364 

8 

ch 

pekoe 

720 

37 

32 

Elamana 

372 

10 

i-ch 

bro  pek 

500 

54 

33 

374 

10 

do 

pekoe 

SCO 

39 

bid 

34 

Pansalatenue 

376 

22 

ch 

bro  pek 

2310 

54 

35 

378 

20 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

40 

bid 

36 

380 

18 

do 

pea  sou 

1710 

37 

37 

382 

4 

do 

congou 

400 

29 

38 

384 

3 

i-ch 

dust 

225 

24 

39 

WAT 

386 

18 

ch 

or  pek 

1890 

47 

40 

388 

29 

do 

pekoe 

2900 

36 

bid 

41 

390 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

34 

42 

Melrose 

392 

3 

i-ch 

bro  or  pek 

190 

44 

43 

394 

30 

ch 

bro  pek 

3300 

49 

44 

396 

■28 

do 

pek  oa 

2800 

39 

45 

398 

5 

i-ch 

pek  dust 

400 

24 

46 

Deacnlla 

400 

49 

do 

bro  pek 

2450 

49 

47 

402 

80 

do 

pekoe 

4000 

38 

48 

404 

5 

do 

sou 

250 

36 

49 

406 

2 

do 

dust 

120 

23 

50 

408 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

40 

17 

61 

410 

1 

do 

unas 

22 

36 

52 

S 

412 

5 

ch 

congou 

400 

28 

63 

Rondura 

414 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

2000 

48 

54 

416 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

1100 

31 

65 

Calsay 

418 

36 

i-ch 

pekoe 

1980 

47 

66 

Hauteville  . . 

420 

2 

ch 

sou 

180 

38 

57 

St.  George  . . 

422 

2 

i-ch 

fans 

133 

38 

68 

424 

1 

ch 

eou 

90 

31 

69 

KB 

426 

1 

do 

eou 

95 

28 

60 

428 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

110 

36 

61 

430 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

26 

62 

Udabage 

, 432 

6 

£-cn 

dust 

350 

26 

63 

Marieland  ... 

, 434 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

1050 

51 

64 

436 

10 

do 

pekoe 

900 

43 

65 

438 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

37 

66 

440 

2 

i-ch 

dust 

180 

24 

67 

Kilim 

442 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

47 

bid 

68 

444 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1000 

38 

bid 

69 

446 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

800 

36 

70 

448 

10 

do 

bro  sou 

600 

20 

71 

• 450 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

aio 

22 

72 

Elfindale 

452 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

1100 

43 

bid 

73 

454 

93 

do 

pekoe 

4103 

36 

78 

Eralgolla 

464 

7 

do 

or  pek 

700 

65 

79 

468 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

110 

40 

80 

468 

20 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

38 

bid 

18 

470 

20 

do 

pek  ssu 

2000 

35 

bid 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


5 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No. 

No.  Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

C. 

82  M V 

72 

3 

do 

fans 

420 

26 

83 

474 

1 

do 

dust 

166 

23 

84 

476 

3 

do 

congou 

285 

27 

85 

478 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

105 

26 

80  Kanangama... 

480  100 

box 

or  pelt 

1900 

63 

87 

482 

92 

eh 

pekoe 

4900 

33  bid 

88  Bulatdolla  ... 

484 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

790 

41 

89 

486 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1130 

30  bid 

90 

488 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

460 

25  bid 

91 

490 

17 

do 

bro  mix 

1810 

20 

92  EC 

492 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

4(0 

27 

93 

494 

5 

do 

dust 

750 

25 

94  Yataderia  ... 

496 

16 

do 

bro  or  pek  1765 

41  bid 

95 

498 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1320 

32  bid 

96 

500 

89 

do 

pekoe 

9345 

28  bid 

97  Bandarapella 

502 

5 

ch 

20 

i-ch 

dust 

2200 

26 

§8 

504 

5 

cb 

unas 

465 

32 

99  Meddleton  ... 

506 

8 

i-ch 

bro  pek  No  1 480 

55 

100 

508 

18 

do 

do  „ 

, 2 1080 

57 

101 

510 

35 

ch 

pekoe 

3325 

44 

102 

512 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1425 

37 

103  Malvern  A... 

514 

22 

f-ch 

bro  pek 

12  0 

50 

104 

516 

29 

do 

pekoe 

1695 

37  bid 

105  M G 

518 

12 

ch 

or  pek 

1110 

54 

106 

620 

22 

do 

pekoe 

1958 

39  bid 

107 

522 

1 

£-ch 

dust 

54 

25 

108  Carlabeck  ... 

524 

2 

ch 

congou 

190 

39 

109 

526 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

36 

110  APK 

528 

2 

do 

dust 

280 

25 

111  Beaumont  .. 

530 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

291 

35 

112 

532 

2 

do 

dust 

370 

25 

PV  Messrs.  Benham  & Bremner  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  17th  May, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (7,533  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under  : — 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

1 Oollapane 

...  20 

3 oh 

red  leaf 

263 

19 

a 

22 

3 i-ch 

fans 

150 

29 

3 

24 

2 do 

congou 

110 

28 

4 

26 

5 do 

dust 

350 

24 

10  Elston 

..  38 

39  i-ch 

pek  sou 

1950 

37  bid 

11 

40 

2 ch 

bro  mix 

200 

30 

12 

43 

3 do 

CODgOU 

300 

24 

13 

44 

3 do 

dust 

390 

25 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  tor  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  17th  May, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (48,816  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under  : — 

Lot  Box  Weight 

No.  Mark  No.  Pkgs.  Description,  lb  c. 


1 

Ugieside 

1 

2 

ch 

dust 

270 

21 

2 

2 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

100 

24 

3 

3 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

18 

4 

Nabalma  .. 

4 

10 

do 

congou 

950 

23 

5 

5 

6 

do 

du=t 

450 

24 

10 

MF 

13 

22 

ch 

pekoe 

1540 

35 

11 

NN 

15 

14 

|-ch 

pekoe 

770 

36 

12 

A GC 

17 

6 

ch 

sou 

540 

23 

13 

18 

4 

do 

sou  No.  2 

400 

19 

14 

19 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

21 

20 

Ettapolla  ... 

28 

15  £-ch 

bro  pek 

825 

44 

21 

30 

35 

do 

pek  sou 

1375 

33 

22 

Myraganga  ... 

32 

87 

ch 

bro  pek 

9570 

45  bid 

23 

34 

74 

do 

pekce 

6920 

40  bid 

24 

36 

34 

do 

pek  sou 

2550 

32  bid 

25 

P 

38 

6 

do 

dust 

900 

23 

26 

D,  in  estat 

mark 

39 

16  i-ch 

bro  pek 

800 

30  bid 

31 

Belugas 

44 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

22 

32 

W U 

45 

14  i-ch 

bro  pek 

980 

3o  bid 

33 

C H 

47 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

168 

12 

34 

Charlie  Hill 

48 

2 

do 

pe  fans 

110 

35 

35 

49 

13 

do 

pe  sou 

650 

30  bid 

36 

50 

8 

do 

pekoe 

400 

35  bid 

37 

51 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

250 

47  bid 

38 

52 

1 

do 

bro  or pek 

44 

52  bid 

39 

Comillah 

53 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

600 

40 

40 

54 

2 

do 

pekoe 

180 

33 

41 

55 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

27  bid 

42 

D,  In  estate 

mark 

56 

12  *-oh 

bro  pek 

720 

40  bid 

43 

68 

11 

do 

pekoe 

569 

36  bid 

Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description,  Weight 


No 

No. 

lb.  c. 

44 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

46 

45 

2 

do 

pekoe 

34 

46 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

29 

47 

1 

do 

bro  pek  so* 

26 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  17th  May,  the  un- 
dermentioned lots  of  tea  (109,780  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under  : — 


Lot 

No.  Mark 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Descrip- 

tion. 

Weight 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Nagur,  P H J 

128 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

600 

38 

2 

130 

4 

do 

pekoe 

40  J 

29 

3 

Orange  Field, 
P 

132 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

600 

45 

4 

134 

10 

do 

pekoe 

960 

33 

5 

136 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

380 

26 

6 

138 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

95 

18 

7 

N 

139 

9 

do 

bro  mix 

900 

29 

8 

Alliady 

141 

23 

*-ch 

bro  pek 

1265 

49 

9 

143 

26 

do 

pekoe 

1250 

32  bid 

10 

Blackburn  ... 

145 

14 

oh 

bro  pek 

1680 

49 

11 

147 

21 

do 

pekoe 

2205 

30 

13 

149 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

650 

30 

13 

Glasgow 

151 

33 

do 

bro  pek 

2040 

54 

14 

153 

40 

do 

pehoe 

2880 

47 

15 

Talagalla 

155 

55 

do 

bro  pek 

5=.00 

48 

10 

157 

15 

do 

or  pek 

1350 

39  bid 

17 

159 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1140 

35  bid 

18 

Ottery  and 
Stamford 
Hill 

161 

39 

|-ch 

bro  pek 

2340 

53 

19 

163 

31 

ch 

pekoe 

2790 

40 

20 

165 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

26 

21 

Great  Valley 

166 

25 

do 

bro  pek 

2500 

55 

22 

168 

36 

do 

pekoe 

3600 

40  bid 

23 

170 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

855 

84 

24 

172 

1 

do 

congou 

100 

35 

25 

173 

3 4-ch 

dust 

240 

27 

26 

Eila 

174 

14 

ch 

pek  sou 

1260 

34  bid 

27 

176 

9 

do 

dust 

1170 

21 

28 

178 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

300 

28 

29 

179 

5 

do 

fans 

450 

23 

30 

Somerset 

180 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

2,0 

SO 

31 

181 

6 i-ch 

dust 

500 

26 

32 

Meeriabadde 

182 

4 

ch 

bro  mix 

600 

20 

33 

Bollagalla  „. 

183 

18 

f-ch 

bro  pek 

1080 

45  bid 

34 

185 

19 

ch 

pekce 

1710 

36  bid 

35 

187 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1GI5 

33  bid 

36 

189 

2 

ch 

dust 

200 

23 

37 

N B 

190 

5 

ch 

bro  mix 

550 

30 

38 

192 

9 

do 

dust 

1440 

26 

39 

Agra  Ouvah. . 

193 

48 

*-ch 

bro  or  pek 

2850 

63 

40 

195 

57 

do 

bro  pek 

3420 

55 

41 

197 

44 

do 

pekoe 

2420 

45 

42 

199 

44 

do 

pekoe 

2410 

44 

43 

201 

23 

do 

pekoe 

1266 

40 

44 

203 

3 

do 

pek  fans 

219 

:-6 

45 

204 

3 

do 

dust 

270 

26 

46 

Galkande- 

watte 

205 

11 

ch 

pek  sou 

990 

36 

47 

207 

3 4-ch 

dust 

225 

24 

48 

208 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

74 

19 

60 

Madooltenne 

210 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1365 

45  bid 

61 

212 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

34 

52 

Mocha 

214 

38 

do 

bro  pek 

3990 

62 

53 

36 

do 

do 

3960 

62 

64 

216 

36 

do 

pekoe 

3492 

48 

55 

32 

do 

do 

3200 

48 

56 

218 

25 

do 

pek  sou 

2250 

44 

67 

220 

7 

do 

fans 

840 

37 

58 

222 

3 

do 

dust 

390 

27 

59 

Mnddagedera 

223 

25 

do 

bro  pek 

2750 

50 

60 

225 

IS 

do 

pekoe 

1710 

85  bid 

61 

227 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1710 

35 

62 

Heoegama  ... 

229 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

230 

25 

63 

230 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

25 

04 

Tarf 

231 

5 

do 

pek  aou 

500 

36  bid 

65 

233 

3 

do 

dust 

420 

26  bid 

66 

Lawrence  ... 

234 

34 

do 

eou 

3400 

28 

67 

Ayr 

238 

28  1-ch 

bro  pek 

1400 

50 

68 

238 

35 

do 

pehoe 

1675 

32  bid 

69 

240 

23 

do 

pek  sou 

920 

32  bid 

70 

242 

1 

do 

dust 

60 

22 

71 

243 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

140 

25 

72 

244 

3 

do 

congou 

240 

25 

73 

P|H  E,  in  estate 
mark 

245 

4 J-ch 

pekoe 

180 

26 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

C. 

74 

246 

11  do 

bro  mix 

830 

21 

75  T E N 

..  248 

1 ch 

red  leaf 

100 

17 

76  Overton 

..  249 

17  do 

bro  pek 

1700 

56 

77 

261 

26  do 

pekoe 

2340 

45 

78 

253 

14  do 

pek  sou 

1260 

38 

79 

255 

2 $-eh 

dust 

140 

26 

80  Talagalla  . 

..  256 

35  rli 

bro  pek 

3500 

48 

81 

258 

4 do 

pe  sou 

480 

30 

260 

4 do 

duet 

640 

26 

Ex  “CJnzco” — Waverley,  3o  It  lb  109s  6d.  Blink 
Bonny,  lc  lb  108s. 

Ex  “Clan  Alpine” — Waverley,  12o  107s, 

Ex  “Glengyle” — Blackwood,  lb  llOi;  oc  109s;  2o  It 
08e  63;  4c  lb  103s;  It  lb  98a  6d;  2t  118a;  1 bag  80a. 
BKWT,  2c  lb  89s  6d- 


CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON, 

(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent ) 

Mincing  Lane,  April  21st,  1893. 

Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  21st  April  ; — 

Ex  “Mira”— Tillicoultry,  1 ccsk  1 tierce  107s;  4c 
It  105s;  2 barrels  100s;  lb  113s. 

Ex  “Manora”— Delrey,  lb  113s;  3o  109s;  7 106s  6d'. 
lb  101s;  lo  129s;  lb  110»;  lc  95s;  lb  80fi;  2 bags  85s. 

Ex  “Cuzco” — Mellon,  It  106s;  1 104s  6d;  1 99*;  lb 
108s;  1 99s. 

Ex  “Mira”— Morar,  lb  116s;  2b  lc  110s;  2c  lb  107s; 
lb  101s  60;  It  127s;  1 bag  106s.  (MPT),  It  96s;  lb  95s! 
lb  98s. 

Ex  “Coromandel” — Kotiyagalla,  2c  2t  lb  110s;  3c  lb 
105s;  2b  99s  60;  2 123s;  1 bag  104s  6d.  KTG,  2t  94s 
6d;  1 90s;  lb  108s. 

Ex  “Port Chalmers” — WHG  PB,  lb  105s. 

Ex  “Oapella” — (B)PB,  lb  105s. 

Ex“Oanfa’’ — Biaokwcoi  P,  lb  108s. 

Mincing  Lane,  April  28tb,  1893. 
Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  28th  April: — 

Ex  “Mira”— Gonamotava,  2c  108s;  5a  lb  105s;  lb  99s 
lc  128s. 

Ex  “Glengyle”— Esperanzs,  3c  110s  6d;  2c  lb  107e9 
lb  116s.  Ingestie,  lb  1 10s;  4o  107s'  2o  105s;  It  89s; 

lo  121s. 

Ex  “Mira”— Henfold,  lb  103s;  lc  97e;  lb  98s;  1 100s. 
Ex  “Manora” — Leangawella,  2o  lb  108e;  6c  104s;  2 
100s;  1 122:-‘.  Hsputals,  lo  102s;  3o  lb  103s:  lo  99s; 
It  129a. 

Ex  “Mira” — Boehampton,  2o  125s.  Idulgaahena 
lb  98».  Broughton,  2c  106s;  3o  lb  103s;  lb  8s 
It  1243. 

Ex  “Kintuok”— Ouvah,  lb  115s. 

Ex  “Manora”— Glassaugh  AN,  lb  111";  2 10  s 6d 

4c  104s  6d;  lb  99s;  1 116f. 

Ex  “Qian  Alpine” — Denegama,  lb  lb  104*;  lb 

102s;  lb  112s. 

Ex  “Mira” — Niobedde,  2b  108e;  2c  lb  105s  63;  2c  It 
108s;  lb  97s  6d;  2t  114s. 

Ex  “Dardanas”  -Niabedde,  It  lb  107s. 

Ex  “Aden”— Niabedde,  lc  lb  109s;  2c  ib  104s  6d;  It 
9s;  2b  118s  Gd. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  April  21st,  1893. 
Ex  “Manora” — Kondesalle  (OBE  3),  50  bags  123s  Gd 
5 122a  61; 2 80s 

Ex  “Kintuck” — Palli,  307  bags  123s;  12  86s;  3 100s. 
Amba,  174  bags  100f;  2 86s.  Yiotoria,  60  bags  123s;  1 
70s;  2 100s;  2 75s;  1 paoket  54s. 

Ex  “Bohemia” — Udapolla,  49  bags  121s;  22  119s;  1 
80s;  2 100s. 

Ex  “Mira”— Palli,  128  bags  123-;  2 94s;  6 86s;  1 72s; 
2 100s.  Rajawel’e,  123  bags  123s;  2 94s  6d;  25 

122s  6d. 

Ex  “Wander  :r” — Gienury,  8 bags  123s  6d;  2 120s. 
Bulatwatte.  28  bags  123s  6d;  12  120s. 

Mincing  Lane,  April  28th,  1893 . 
Ex  “Clan  Alpine” — Yattewatte,  2 bags  82s  6d;  2 100s. 
Ex  “Mira’ — Warriapolla,  l bag  86s;  118  124s;  4 100s 
6d;  13  89s  63;  3 72s  6d.  Suduganga,  20  bags  121s;  61 
121s  6d;  3 87s;  8 79s  6d;  1 74s. 

Ex  “Teucer”  GW,  26  bags  120s;  3 86s  6d. 

Ex  “Glengyle” — Mahaberia  (OBEC),  14  bags  120s 
61;  3 122s  6d.  Kondesalle  (OBEO),  4 120s;  2 86s. 

Ex  “Clan  Alpine” — Kondesalle  (OBEC),  43  bags  122s; 
11  117s;  4 78s. 


CEYLON  CARDAMOM  SALES 
IN  LONDON. 

(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  April  28th,  1893. 
Ex  “Wanderer” — Vedehette,  3 cases  49;  6 3s  4d 
2s  4d;  1 Is  101;  2 Is  lid;  3 Is  6d. 

Ex  “Dictator”— Galaha,  4 cases  3s  3d.  1 2s  21;  1 
Is  8d;  1 Is  6d.  Kitoolmoola,  1 case  3s  8d;  1 2s  3d;  2 
Is  9d;  1 Is  7d. 

Ex  “Teucer” — Katooloya,  l case  2i8d;  1 2s;  3 Is  8d; 
3 Is  6d. 

Ex  “Glengyle” — Nugagalla,  4 cases  2s  lOd.  Gam- 
paha,  3 eases  Is  lOd;  3 Is  4 1 Is  61. 

Ex  “Rewa” — Galbena,  1 case  Is  6d. 

Ex  “Glengyle” — Gavateane,  7 cases  2s  7d;  6 Is  lOd; 
2 Is  lid;  3 Is  8d;  1 ls4d. 

Ex  “Mira” — Wariagalls,  8 cases  2s  7d;  9 Is  lOd;  2 
ls6d;  2 ls5d.  Delpotonoya,  1 ossa  3s  3d;  2 3s  2d;  2 
2s  5d;  2 2s  7d;  4 2s  2d;  2 Is  6d. 


"CSYLOjr  OBSERVER  ” PUSS,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES, 


NO.  15.] 


Colombo,  May  27,  1893. 


{ 


Pricb  : — 12J  cents  each ; 3 copiess 
30  cents  6 copies  | rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Messrs.  Foebbs  Sc  Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  10th  May, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (229.4461b.),  which 
Bold  as  under: — 


( Continued .) 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No 

. Mark. 

No 

i.  Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

C. 

113 

Lunugalla  ... 

534 

1 

do 

sou 

100 

33 

114 

536 

1 

J-ch 

red  leaf 

55 

24 

115 

Labukeilie  . . 

538 

3 

ch 

bro  pek  fans  420 

37 

116 

Ingurugalia 

540 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

630 

31 

117 

512 

7 

do 

bro  tea 

840 

26 

118 

Asgeria 

514 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

200 

26 

119 

546 

1 

do 

dust 

144 

25 

120 

M C 

648 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

416 

47 

121 

550 

6 

do 

pekoe 

564 

32 

122 

552 

3 

do 

bro  tba 

387 

22 

123 

551 

1 

do 

unas 

92 

33 

124 

Sembawatte 

556 

40 

do 

bro  pek 

4000 

48  bid 

125 

558 

31 

do 

pekoe 

3230 

37  bid 

126 

560 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

990 

36 

127 

B 

. 562 

16 

eli 

pek  sou 

1520 

33  bid 

126 

564 

3 

J-ch 

dust 

210 

25 

129- 

Pedro 

. 666 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

1620 

81 

130 

568 

25 

do 

pekoe 

1875 

60 

131 

570 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

585 

47 

132 

M A F 

. 572 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

882 

46  bid 

133 

574 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1729 

38  bid 

134 

Monrovia 

. 576 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

100 

49 

135 

578 

1 

do 

pekoe 

100 

41 

136 

580 

5 

do 

unassorted 

450 

28 

137 

582 

5 

do 

do 

450 

27 

138 

584 

5 

do 

do 

450 

27 

139 

586 

7 

do 

do 

630 

27 

140 

688 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

425 

27 

141 

V in  estate 

mark 

590 

10 

do 

unassorted 

900 

26 

142 

592 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

380 

22 

147 

Sutton 

, 602 

29 

do 

bro  pek 

3190 

66 

148 

604 

23 

do 

pekoe 

2185 

55 

149 

606 

7 

do 

pekoe  sou 

595 

44 

150 

608 

1 

J-ch 

dust 

60 

26 

153 

Meddetenne 

614 

15 

ch 

bro  pek 

1650 

46 

154 

616 

24 

do 

pekoe 

2400 

36 

155 

618 

1 

J-ch 

bro  tea 

44 

21 

156 

620 

2 

ch 

dust 

300 

25 

157 

Alnoro 

622 

32 

J-ch 

bro  pek 

1600 

47 

158 

624 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1050 

37 

159 

626 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

1050 

35 

160 

628 

3 

do 

congou 

150 

27 

161 

630 

3 

do 

dust 

240 

26 

162 

M 

632 

4 

ch 

unassorted 

400 

32 

167 

Aberdeen,  in 

estate  mark  ... 

642 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

10C0 

37  bid 

168 

644 

30 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

40  bid 

169 

646 

60 

do 

bro  pek 

2500 

49 

170 

Eirklees 

648 

2 : 

|-oh 

dust 

170 

27 

171 

650 

16 

ch 

pek  sou 

1600 

42  bid 

172 

652 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

55 

173 

651 

40 

J-ch 

bro  pek 

2000 

63 

174 

Waturana  ... 

656 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

452 

45 

175 

658 

6 

do 

pekoe 

568 

28  bid 

170 

660 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

210 

25 

177 

Bulatdola  . . 

662 

4 

ch 

unassorted 

370 

25 

178 

Castlereagh... 

664 

27  j 

f-ch 

bro  pek 

1512 

54 

179 

666 

21 

ch 

pekoe 

2100 

41 

188 

Polatagama 

681 

48 

do 

bro  pek 

2880 

60 

189 

686 

66 

do 

pekoe 

3300 

39  bid 

190 

688 

45 

do 

pek  sou 

2250 

38 

191 

Abamalla  . . 

690 

10 

do 

bro  mix 

500 

30 

192 

692 

10 

do 

dust 

900 

26 

193 

Mousa  Ella 

702 

41 

do 

bro  pek 

2460 

62 

194 

701 

30 

do 

or  pek 

1600 

51  bid 

195 

706 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1050 

48  bid 

196 

708 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

43 

197 

Dunbar 

710 

30 

ch 

bro  pek 

3000 

57 

198 

712 

30 

do 

pekoe 

2700 

44 

199 

714 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

540 

40 

200 

716 

3 

do 

dust 

450 

25 

201 

St.  Helier’s... 

718 

50  i 

J-ch 

bro  or  pek 

2500 

48 

202 

720 

26 

ch 

pekoe 

2410 

38  bid 

203 

722 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

2090 

36 

204 

Forest  Hill 

724 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

676 

52 

205 

726 

4 

do 

pekoe 

395 

40 

106 

728 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

244 

35 

Lot 

No. 

Mark. 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs* 

Weight 

Description,  lb 

c. 

207 

730 

1 J-ch 

SOU 

61 

29 

208 

732 

1 do 

dust 

70 

21 

209 

T B 

. 734 

2 J-ch 

fans 

160 

28 

210 

736 

1 do 

congou 

46 

27 

211 

F & F 

. 740 

4 do 

fans 

300 

38 

212 

742 

2 do 

dust 

170 

35 

213 

Diatalawa  .. 

,.  744 

3 do 

bro  pek 

155 

39 

214 

746 

6 do 

pekoe 

335 

36  bid 

215 

748 

2 do 

pek  sou 

122 

33 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  17th  May 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (77,692  lb.),  whioh 
seld  as  under: — 


Lot  Box  Descrip-  Weight 


No.  Mark. 

No  Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Ingeriya 

37 

6 (-ch 

bro  pek 

330 

57 

2 

38 

7 do 

pekoe 

359 

37 

3 

39 

14  do 

pek  sou 

672 

35 

4 

40 

5 do 

bro  mix 

270 

26 

5 

41 

2 do 

bro  tea 

120 

25 

6 

Kuruwitty  . 

42 

10  do 

bro  pek 

540 

54 

7 

43 

12  do 

pekoe 

576 

38 

8 

44 

13  do 

pek  sou 

598 

35 

9 

45 

29  do 

unas 

1334 

30 

10 

46 

21  do 

bro  mix 

1050 

27 

11 

47 

2 do 

dust 

154 

23 

12 

Diyagama  .. 

48 

4 ch 

bro  pek 

390 

46 

13 

49 

3 do 

pekoe 

300 

34  bid 

14 

50 

3 do 

pek  sou 

265 

30 

15 

51 

1 do 

fans 

100 

25 

16 

52 

2 do 

mix 

147 

19 

17 

63 

1 do 

dust 

80 

22 

18 

Eilandhu 

54 

29  do 

bro  pek 

2320 

47 

19 

55 

19  do 

pekoe 

1520 

37 

20 

W 

56 

1 do 

1 J-ch 

sou 

140 

24 

21 

57 

3 cb 

dust 

304 

20 

22 

Mousagalla  . . 

58 

49  do 

bro  pek 

5310 

38  bid 

23 

69 

16  do 

1 J-ch 

pekoe 

1627 

36 

24 

60 

16  ch 

pek  sou 

1680 

34 

25 

Gallawatte  . . 

61 

13  J-ch 

bro  pek 

650 

41 

26 

62 

15  do 

pekoe 

750 

36 

27 

63 

3 do 

pek  sou 

150 

30 

28 

64 

2 do 

bro  tea 

100 

17 

29 

Aadneven  ... 

65 

3 ch 

bro  pek 

300 

52 

33 

Kayigama  ... 

69 

18  J-ch 

bro  pek 

990 

52 

31 

70 

24  do 

pekoe 

1200 

40 

35 

71 

4 do 

pek  sou 

220 

36 

36 

72 

2 do 

bro  mix 

110 

25 

37 

73 

4 do 

dust 

300 

23 

38 

Arslena 

74 

42  do 

bro  pek 

2100 

55 

39 

75 

67  do 

pekoe 

2850 

42 

40 

76 

28  do 

pek  sou 

1400 

40 

41 

77 

1 do 

dust 

51 

21 

42 

Kelani 

78 

33  do 

bro  pek 

1815 

62  bid! 

43 

79 

50  do 

pekce 

2250 

43 

44 

80 

37  do 

pek  sou 

1665 

39 

45 

A 

81 

1 do 

bro  tea 

50 

22 

46 

82 

4 do 

dust 

320 

26 

47 

s 

83 

2 do 

bro  tea 

100 

24 

48 

84 

5 do 

dust 

400 

25 

49 

Roseneath  ... 

85 

24  do 

bro  pek 

1560 

50 

50 

86 

16  ch 

pekoe 

1680 

38 

51 

Box 

87 

4 do 

bro  pek 

400 

55 

52 

88 

6 do 

pekoe 

540 

42 

53 

89 

3 do 

pek  sou 

270 

33 

54 

W G 

90 

3 do 

bro  tea 

225 

25 

55 

X 

91 

3 J-ch 

pek  sou 

141 

26  bid 

56 

DMP 

92 

3 do 

bro  pek 

140 

31 

67 

93 

1 do 

pekoe 

50 

25 

51 

G ... 

94 

1 ch 

bro  or  pek 

110 

39 

59 

W,  in  estate 

mark  ... 

95 

28  J-ch 

bro  tea 

1278 

38  bid. 

60 

Forest  Hill  ... 

96 

14  ch 

bro  pek 

1568 

50 

61 

97 

24  do 

pekoe 

2526 

35 

62 

98 

17  do 

pek  sou 

1700 

36 

63 

99 

2 do 

dust 

260 

26 

64 

100 

1 do 

congou 

100 

27 

65 

6KA 

1 

24  J-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1200 

67 

68 

Knutsford  . . 

4 

5 J.ch 

bro  or  pek 

322 

56 

69 

5 

7 do 

bro  pen 

401 

51 
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hot 

Box 

Weight 

So.  Mark. 

No, 

. Pkgs. 

Description 

. lb. 

C. 

7© 

6 

29  |-ch 

pekoe 

1655 

35 

71 

7 

4 do 

pek  eou 

189 

26 

72 

8 

1 do 

red  leaf 

49 

19 

73 

9 

1 do 

fans 

84 

19 

74  EC 

10 

2 do 

cougou 

114 

27  bid 

75 

11 

5 do 

dust 

405 

25 

76  Yabalatenne 

12 

28  ch 

bro  pek| 

2830 

49 

77 

13 

17  do 

pekoe 

1704 

39 

78 

14 

5 do 

pek  sou 

474 

33 

79 

15 

1 do 

facs 

170 

24 

80 

16 

1 do 

bro  mix 

75 

23 

81  Off 

17 

4 J-ch 

bro  mix 

300 

22 

82 

18 

3 ch 

dust 

330 

24 

S3  S,  in  estate 

mark  ... 

19 

3 i-eh 

una9 

133 

29 

a KYK 

20 

5 do 

bro  pek 

250 

47 

85 

21 

2 do 

pekoe 

100 

?3 

86 

22 

5 do 

pek  eou 

250 

28 

87  Roseneath  ... 

23 

21  ch 

pek  sou 

2205 

35 

88  Sirisanda 

24 

9 £-ch 

bro  pek 

540 

57 

S9 

25 

8 do 

pekoe 

400 

39 

SO 

26 

8 do 

pek  sou 

400 

35 

>91 

27 

2 do 

congou 

106 

27 

92 

28 

1 do 

bro  mix 

66 

18 

93 

29 

3 do 

dust 

242 

24 

97  Glas9el 

33 

48  a ch 

bro  pek 

2640 

50 

98 

34 

20  do 

or  pek 

1100 

46 

99 

35 

28  ch 

pekoe 

2660 

39  bid 

loo 

36 

17  do 

pek  sou 

1615 

36  bid 

101 

101 

1 do 

sou 

95 

2S 

102 

103 

6 do 

dust 

600 

25 

103  GT 

105 

1 do 

bro pek 

110 

45  bid 

104 

107 

3 do 

pekoe 

300 

36  bid 

105 

109 

13  §-ch 

pek  sou 

1118 

37 

Messrs.  Forbbs  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  17th  May 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  tea  (276,533  lb.),  which 
sold  asunder: — 


liot 

Bos 

Descrip- 

Weight 

Mo 

. Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

EUekande  ... 

750 

18 

ch 

ur  as 

1800 

45 

2 

PL  E 

752 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

300 

44 

3 

764 

8 

do 

pekoe 

720 

38 

4 

756 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

180 

34 

5 

Kakiriskande 

758 

3 

|-ch 

bro  pek 

150 

58 

6 

760 

6 

do 

pekoe 

280 

45 

7 

762 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

650 

34 

8 

764 

1 

do 

congou 

30 

27 

9 

76S 

1 

do 

dust 

51 

25 

10 

Inohstelly 

768 

9 

ch 

bro  pek 

960 

42  bid 

11 

770 

9 

do 

1 

|-ch 

pekoe 

938 

32  bid 

12 

772 

9 

ch 

sou 

853 

25  bid 

33 

STB 

774 

2 

|-ch 

sou 

112 

29 

14 

776 

1 

do 

dust 

87 

23 

15 

Dambagalla 

778 

60 

do 

bro  pek 

3300 

49 

16 

780  109 

do 

pekce 

4905 

38 

17 

782 

25 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

36 

18 

Ronpura 

784 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

350 

44 

19 

786 

24 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

31 

20 

788 

1 

ch 

pek  sou 

100 

25 

21 

790 

8 

i-ch 

dust 

640 

25 

22 

MahaUva  .. 

792 

62 

do 

bro  pek 

3410 

56 

23 

794 

34 

do 

pekoe 

1700 

44 

24 

798 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

440 

38 

25 

798 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

27 

26 

800 

1 

do 

congou 

50 

2S 

■27 

Dunbar 

802 

20 

ch 

bro  pek 

2000 

57 

26 

804 

29 

do 

pekoe 

2610 

42 

29 

Falawatte  ... 

808 

7 

ch 

pekoe 

778 

52 

30 

808 

4 

do 

pekoe 

437 

37 

31 

810 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1862 

34 

32 

812 

2 

do 

sou 

177 

25 

33 

Kelaneiya  ... 

814 

58 

do 

bro  pek 

4930 

55 

34 

816 

54 

do 

pekoe 

5400 

38  bid 

35 

818 

2 

do 

dust 

230 

23 

36 

820 

3 

do 

congou 

300 

26 

37 

S,  in  estate 

mark 

822 

9 

ch 

peksou 

765 

33  bid 

38 

824 

14 

i-ch 

dust 

1050 

26 

39 

Wco 

826 

41  1-ch 

bro  pek 

2665 

49  bid 

40 

828 

56 

do 

pekoe 

3080 

35  bid 

41 

830 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1045 

35 

42 

832 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

140 

24 

43 

C 

834 

16 

ch 

bro  pek 

1742 

40 

44 

836 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

30 

45 

836 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

599 

27 

46 

LB  K 

640 

9 

do 

sou 

900 

26 

Lot 

Box 

D e scrip - 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

'{ton. 

TF — 

C. 

47  Palmerston  . . 

842 

4 

*-ch 

bro  pek 

240 

54 

48 

844 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

900 

39 

49 

846 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

560 

35 

50 

818 

5 1-ch 

dust 

400 

25 

51  Dunkeld 

850 

15 

ch 

bro  pek 

1650 

62 

52 

852 

26 

|-ch 

or  pek 

l:S  0 

57 

53 

854 

15 

ch 

pekoe 

1125 

44 

54  Bismark 

856 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1300 

45 

55 

858 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

35 

56  Barkindaley . . 

860 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1700 

47  bid 

57 

862 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1260 

41 

58 

864 

4 

do 

pek  eou 

400 

34  bid 

59 

866 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

26 

60  Wa:talwa  .. 

868 

28 

8-ch 

bro  pek 

1400 

62 

61 

870 

68 

do 

pekoe 

3400 

44 

62 

872 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

35 

63 

874 

3 

do 

dust 

270 

29 

64  Nugagalla  .. 

876 

25 

do 

bro  pek 

1250 

59 

65 

878 

80 

do 

pekoe 

4000 

45 

66 

880 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

650 

37 

67 

882 

3 

do 

dust 

270 

25 

68  St.  Catherinej 

884 

V 

ch 

bro  pek 

630 

50 

69 

886 

5 

do 

pekoe 

425 

44 

70 

888 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

30 

71 

890 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

100 

28 

72  Galkadua  .. 

892 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1400 

47 

73 

894 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1235 

34 

74 

896 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1500 

30 

75 

893 

1 

i-ch 

sou 

50 

22 

76  M A F 

900 

19 

ch 

pekoe 

29 

38 

81  Tarquair 

10 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

37 

82 

12 

8 

do 

pekoe 

400 

30 

83 

14 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

552 

27 

84 

16 

1 

do 

congou 

45 

25 

85  Malvern 

18 

10 

do 

bro  or  pek 

600 

50 

86 

20 

19 

do 

or  pek 

1140 

41 

87 

22 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

420 

33  bid 

88 

24 

1 

do 

cougou 

60 

26 

89 

26 

2 

do 

dust 

140 

24 

92  Deaculla 

32 

7 

do 

bro  or  pek 

420 

60 

93 

34 

13 

do 

or  pek 

780 

43 

94 

36 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

32 

95 

38 

1 

do 

congou 

50 

24 

96 

40 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

3 

97  CRD 

42 

6 i-ch 

dust 

360 

£5 

98 

44 

2 

ch 

red  leaf 

160 

20 

99  B & D 

46 

3 

do 

dust 

490 

23 

100  P D M 

48 

1 

do 

congou 

95 

36 

101 

50 

1 

do 

dust 

139 

25 

102  Palmerston.. 

52 

10 

do 

pekoe 

750 

39 

103  Burnswick ... 

54 

14 

do 

unas 

1400 

37 

104 

53 

3 

do 

pek  fans 

290 

37 

105  Bloomfiell... 

58 

3 

do 

unas 

300 

36 

106 

60 

3 

do 

pek  fans 

390 

27 

107  Caskielen... 

62 

7 

do 

unas 

7u0 

35 

108 

64 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

130 

27 

109  W A T 

66 

8 

do 

or  pek 

810 

45  bid 

110 

68 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1X00 

30  bid 

111 

70 

29 

do 

do 

2900 

30  bid 

112 

72 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

30  bid 

113 

74 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

220 

20 

114  Elamana 

76 

10 

do 

pekoe 

500 

36 

115  Melrose 

7S 

28 

do 

pekoe 

2b00 

36 

117  B 

82 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1520 

27 

118  Wewesse 

84 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

1540 

54 

119 

86 

12 

do 

pekoe 

120© 

43 

120 

88 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

38 

121 

90 

4 

|-ch 

dust 

320 

25 

122  Ta'.gaswela 

92 

11 

ch 

bro  pek 

1155 

46  bid 

123 

94 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1045 

39 

124 

96 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

810 

37 

125  Hnnugala  .. 

93 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

735 

45 

126 

ltd 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

35 

127 

102 

n 

do 

pek  sou 

1100 

30 

123 

104 

i 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

25 

129  Kanangama 

106 

14 

do 

bro  or  pek 

: 1540 

45 

130 

108 

15 

do 

or  pek 

1500 

40 

131 

110 

36 

do 

pekoe 

3600 

33 

132 

112 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

761 

31 

133  Ewherst  ... 

114 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1456 

49 

134 

116 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1365 

37 

135 

118 

2 

do 

dust 

260 

35 

136 

120 

1 

do 

congou 

100 

25 

137  Radella 

122 

38 

do 

bro  pek 

3800 

56 

138 

124 

33 

do 

pekoe 

2970 

41 

139 

' 126 

19 

do 

peksou 

1710 

41 

140 

128 

5 

do 

dust 

650 

25 

141  Ederapolla  .. 

130 

48  4-ch 

bro  pek 

2400 

48 

142 

132 

24 

do 

pekoe 

1920 

36 

143 

134 

25 

do 

pek  sou 

2000 

144 

136 

1 

do 

congou 

80 

16 

145 

138 

3 

do 

dust 

210 

24 

3 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


lot 

Box 

1 Descrip- 

Weight 

No. 

, Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

146 

Dewala- 

kande 

140 

45 

f-eh 

bro  pek 

2175 

47 

147 

142 

75 

do 

pekoe 

3375 

36 

148 

144 

23 

do 

pek  sou 

1035 

36 

149 

Maria  watte 

146 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

30 

50 

150 

148 

1 

do 

pekoe 

47 

35 

1S1 

150 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

52 

31 

152 

A E 

162 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

49 

26 

153 

Yoxford 

154 

11 

do 

dust 

880 

25 

154 

Harrington 

156 

12 

ch 

or  pek 

1200 

58 

155 

158 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1801) 

47 

156 

160 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

40 

159 

West  Holj- 

rcod 

166 

2 

do 

fans 

300 

83 

160 

168 

3 

do 

dust 

480 

26 

161 

170 

3 

do 

pekoe 

232 

40 

162 

A O B 

172 

8 

do 

dust 

1120 

25 

161 

174 

3 

do 

sou 

270 

29 

164 

S 8 S 

176 

2 

do 

congou 

240 

28 

165 

HO  S,  in  estate 

mark 

178 

8 

do 

or  pek 

840 

53 

166 

180 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

36 

167 

182 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

33 

168 

N W D .. 

184 

6 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

660 

48 

169 

186 

8 

do 

pekde 

784 

35 

170 

188 

1 

§-ch 

oust 

82 

25 

171 

Yataderia  ... 

190 

17 

ch 

bro  or  pek  1870 

36  bid 

172 

192 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

2640 

30  bid 

173 

194 

9 

do 

or  pek 

945 

27 

174 

196 

74 

do 

pesoe 

7770 

27  bid 

175 

198 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1900 

26 

178 

Castlerea  gh 

200 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

1990 

50 

177 

202 

23 

do 

pekoe 

2180 

38  bid 

178 

C,  in  estate 

mark 

204 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

570 

27 

179 

2u6 

6 

do 

pek  dust 

870 

25 

180 

Koorooloo- 

27 

gella  ... 

208 

1 

do 

congou 

90 

27 

181 

210 

2 

do 

sou 

180 

30 

182 

212 

3 

do 

pe  sou 

270 

36 

183 

214 

7 

do 

pekoe 

665 

50 

184 

216 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

185 

Gleneagles... 

218 

28 

do 

pekoe 

2660 

48 

186 

220 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

2640 

54  bid 

187 

Killarney  . . 

222 

2 

do 

dust 

250 

25 

188 

224 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

41 

189 

226 

15 

do 

pekoe 

15(10 

52 

190 

228 

24 

§-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1440 

61 

191 

D,  in  estate 

mark 

230 

20 

ch 

pekoe 

2000 

40 

192 

Moalpedde. . 

232 

4 

3-ch 

bro  pek 

220 

45 

193 

234 

5 

do 

pekoe 

250 

32 

194 

236 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

22 

195 

238 

4 

do 

congou 

160 

28 

196 

240 

15 

do 

rdd  leaf 

675 

23 

197 

Caskieben  .. 

242 

33 

ch 

flow  pek 

300 

61 

198 

244 

28 

do 

pekoe 

2800 

40  bid 

210 

G E C,  in 

estate  mark... 

268 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

2300 

48 

211 

270 

18 

do 

pekoe1 

1440 

'35 

2l2 

272 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

210 

33 

213 

274 

1 

do 

dust 

151 

22 

214 

Kirindi 

276 

65 

*-ch 

bro  pek 

3025 

48 

215 

278 

24 

do 

pekoe 

1920 

35 

216 

280 

5 

ch 

pek  sou 

350 

33 

2l7 

282 

1 

do 

dust 

116 

26 

218 

Augurta  ... 

284 

55 

§-ch 

bre  pek 

3025 

48 

219 

286 

43 

do 

pekoe 

1935 

35 

220 

288 

6- 

do- 

pek sou 

280 

34 

221 

290 

3 

do 

dust 

168 

23 

222 

K A 

292 

6 

5-ch 

or  pek 

312 

31 

223 

291 

2 

do 

pekoe 

104 

27, 

2*4 

296 

6 

do 

bro  pe  dust  478 

23 

225  Chesterford  . . 

298 

18 

ch 

bro  pek 

1890 

61 

226 

300 

33 

dO 

pekoe 

1360 

36 

227 

302 

11 

do 

pek  scu 

1100 

31 

2i'8 

Elle  kande ... 

304 

12 

do 

pu  Soil 

1020 

35 

229 

306' 

21 

do 

congou 

1470 

28 

23  o 

308 

5 

do 

dust1'  ' 

625 

24  > 

231 

310 

4 

do 

l eSou 

340 

31 

232 

312 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

3a0 

37 

233 

314 

9 

do 

red  leaf 

720 

21 

234 

B F B 

316 

3 

5-ch 

unas 

166 

28 

235 

31,8 

8 

do 

dust 

600 

25 

236 

BD  W A ... 

320 

6 

do 

pek  dust 

540 

25 

237 

322 

3. 

. do 

bro  mix 

270 

19 

238 

324 

1 

do 

uitas 

90 

29 

239 

B D W P 

326 

2 

ch 

red  leaf 

224 

20 

240 

328 

3 

|-ch 

dust  1 

261 

25 

211 

330 

4 

do 

bro  pek; fan 

240 

31 

242 

Patiagama. . 

332 

19' 

ch 

bro  pek 

2090 

50 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No. 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

243 

364 

39 

<h 

pekoe 

3900 

38 

244 

336 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

30 

245 

338 

1 

do 

dust 

100 

21 

249 

Silver  Val- 

ley 

346 

1 

do 

or  pek  dust  45 

31 

250 

348 

1 

ch 

pek  dust 

66 

20 

251 

350 

6 

n-ch 

pekoe 

288 

33 

252 

352 

4 

do 

pek  eou 

188 

27 

253 

D 

354 

6 

ch 

pekoe 

600 

3« 

254 

Malvema  ... 

356 

10 

|-ch 

bro  pek 

550 

47 

255 

358 

15 

do 

pekoe 

825 

35  bid 

256 

360 

29 

do 

do 

1595 

37  bid 

257 

362 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

110 

28  bid 

258 

B 

361 

5 

ch 

1 

|-rh 

pekoe 

530 

31 

225 

B F 

366 

2 

ch 

fans 

160 

25 

260 

Glendon  ... 

368 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1500 

37 

261 

G 

370 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

25 

263 

Deltotte  . . 

374 

33 

do 

bro  pek 

3300 

47 

264 

376 

5 

do 

pekoe 

450 

31 

266 

878 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

37 

266 

Atherfield  , . 

380 

22 

§-ch 

sou 

1100 

30 

267 

Ukuwella  . , 

. 382 

1 

ch 

bro  pek 

105 

42 

268 

384 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

37 

269 

386 

11 

do 

1 

i-ch 

SOU 

1069 

36 

270 

388 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

30 

14 

271 

Kirrimettia 

390 

6 

ch 

4 

l-ch 

bro  pek 

800 

44 

272 

392 

8 

ch 

12 

)-ch 

pekoe 

1400 

26 

273 

394 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

21 

274 

396 

1 

ch 

SOU 

85 

22 

275 

398 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

200 

20 

276 

400 

1 

|-ch 

SOU 

50 

18 

277 

Queensland 

402 

19 

ch 

uras 

1900 

32 

278 

404 

2 

do 

pek  fans 

260 

23 

279 

Alnoor 

406 

28 

l-ch 

bro  pek 

1400 

4 5 

280 

4(8 

23 

do 

pekoe 

11.50 

36 

281 

410 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

1050 

34 

282 

412 

5 

do 

dust 

400 

25 

233 

Hurts  Pier 

Point 

414 

7 

do 

trope  No. 

1 350 

43 

284 

416 

5 

do 

do  „ 

2 250 

31 

285 

418 

3 

do 

do  ,, 

3 150 

27 

287 

K 

420 

5 

do 

fans 

400 

28 

287 

u 

422 

1 

do 

fans 

80 

25 

Messrs.  Benham  & 

Bremner  put  up  ] 

for  sale  t 

at  the 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Sale 

-room  on 

the  24th 

Majfj 

the 

undermentioned 

lots  of  tea  (5  531  lb.), 

which 

sold  as  under 

Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No. 

Mars. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb.' 

c. 

1 

Battalgalla  ... 

16 

10 

ch 

SOU 

900 

33 

2 

18 

3 

do 

fau 

450 

25 

3 

G,  in  estate 

mark 

20 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1100 

41  bid 

4 

22 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1040' 

32  bid 

5 

24 

4 

do 

pek  eou 

330 

28  bid 

6 

Pemberton  ... 

26 

12  i 

:-ch 

bro  pek 

600 

47  - 

7 

28 

5 

ch 

pekoe 

450 

39 

8 

30 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

425 

28  bid 

9 

32 

2 

do 

dust 

136 

83 

10 

31 

1 

do 

CODgOU 

100 

25 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  24th  Ma>, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (65,218  lb.),  which 


sold  as  under  r — 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No.  Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

c. 

1 Ateihyle  . 

1 

35 

i-ch 

bro  pefc 

1925 

49  bid 

2 

3 

44 

do 

pe'..  oe 

2200 

38 

3 

5 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

30 

4’ 

7’ 

2 

do 

c!4ist 

120 

23 

5 Wcodend 

. 8 

26 

ch 

bfo  ] ek 

2470  j 

1 

6 

10 

28 

do 

pekoe 

3610 

> with'u 

7 

12 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1170  \ 

i 

8 

14 

5 

do 

bOU 

49  5 

25 

9 

15 

3 

do 

dust 

405 

22 

10  Ekkieoya  . 

. 16 

8 

ch 

sou 

640 

36 

11 

17 

8 

do 

dust 

1C40 

23 

121 

18 

12 

do 

unas 

12l<0 

out 

13 

19 

6 

do 

unas  sou 

480 

25 

14  JJanangoda.. 

. 21) 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

200 

53 

15 

21 

6 

do 

peboe 

600 

32 

16 

28 

I 

dor 

pek  scu 

100 

27 

i 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

C. 

17 

24 

2 

do 

1 

|-ch 

fans 

261 

22 

IS 

25 

1 

do 

dost 

65 

22 

19 

26 

10 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

500 

25 

20 

Vogan 

27 

18 

ch 

bro  pek 

1710 

63 

21 

29 

24 

do 

pekoe 

1920 

38 

22 

31 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1040 

33 

23 

33 

4 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

300 

26 

24 

34 

2 

do 

duet 

260 

25 

25 

Eambagama 

35 

2 

do 

dust 

180 

21 

26 

36 

5 

do 

congou 

450 

24 

28 

Comil  lah 

39 

2 

do 

pe  sou 

200 

26 

29 

Brde 

40 

6 

|-ch 

dust 

300 

23 

30 

41 

17 

do 

congou 

765 

27 

31 

43 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

45 

16 

32 

Myraganga  .. 

44 

87 

ch 

bro  pek 

9570 

47  bid 

3 1 

46 

74 

do 

pekoe 

5920 

37  bid 

36 

P 

52 

G 

|-ch 

bro  tea 

200 

25 

50 

W D 

72 

14 

h-ch 

bro  pek 

980 

33  bid 

51 

S W T E 

73 

42 

do 

bro  pek 

2505 

44  bid 

52 

75 

34 

do 

pekoe 

1713 

36 

53 

Riverside 

77 

4 

ch 

sou 

400 

21  bid 

54 

M H 

78 

1 

do 

pekoe 

100 

29 

55 

79 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

285 

23  bid 

56 

80 

2 

do 

dust 

260 

23 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  tor  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  24th  May,  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  tea  (70,075  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under : — 


Lot 

Box 

Descrip- 

Weight 

No 

Mark. 

No. 

Pkgs. 

tion. 

lb. 

C. 

1 

K 

261 

6 i-ch 

pek  sou 

240 

30 

2 

K,  B T in  estate 

mark 

262 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

200 

20 

3 

Deeside 

263 

4 

do 

dnst 

320 

25 

4 

S G 

264 

2 

ch 

unas 

140 

29 

5 

D E 

265 

10  i-ch 

bro  pek 

560 

49 

6 

267 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

876 

39 

7 

269 

17 

do 

sou 

1360 

36 

8 

Templestowe 

271 

52 

do 

or  pek 

4992 

52 

9 

273 

32 

do 

pekoe 

2752 

39 

10 

275 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1008 

36 

11 

Tientsin  ... 

277 

38 

|-ch 

bro  pek 

1900 

55 

12 

279 

33 

ch 

pekoe 

2970 

42 

13 

281 

3 

I-ch 

dust 

210 

30 

14 

W P 

282 

3 

ch 

unas 

270 

30 

15 

Little  Valley 

283 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

2530 

49 

16 

285 

37 

do 

pekoe 

3700 

38 

17 

287 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

30 

18 

288 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

25 

19 

Ottery  and 

Stamford 

Hill 

289 

41  i-ch 

bro  pek 

2460 

52  bid 

20 

301 

31 

ch 

pekoe 

2790 

38  bid 

21 

303 

17 

do 

sou 

1700 

29  bid 

22 

305 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

26 

23 

Whyddon  . . 

306 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1440 

49  bid 

24 

308 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

46 

25 

310 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

44 

26 

Glentilt 

312 

25 

do 

bro  pek 

2375 

62  bid 

27 

314 

20 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

46 

28 

316 

24 

do 

pek  sou 

2400 

38  bid 

29 

318 

13 

do 

sou 

1300 

34 

80 

Talagalla 

320 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1500 

49 

31 

322 

16 

do 

or  pek 

1440 

43 

32 

324 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1425 

36 

33 

FT 

326 

1 

|-ch 

bro  pek 

58 

39 

34 

Kotuwa- 

gedera 

327 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

2008 

50 

35 

329 

20 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

35  bid 

36 

331 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

1045 

32 

37 

Doorooma- 

della 

333 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

735 

49 

38 

335 

28 

do 

pekoe 

2800 

37 

44 

Bollagalla  . . 

Bit 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1710 

36 

45 

Cabragalla  . . 

348 

30  i-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1800 

49  bid 

46 

Callander  ... 

360 

20 

do 

or  pek 

1120 

49 

47 

11 

25 

do 

pekoe 

1400 

38  bid 

48 

13 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

896 

34 

49 

Alliady 

16 

25 

do 

pekoe 

1250 

3 i 

60 

N 

17 

2 

ch 

bro  mix 

2u0 

33 

51 

Moneragalla 

18 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

200 

18 

82 

Dartry  . . 

19 

t 

do 

dn*t 

600 

24 

63 

20 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

110 

28 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


( From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent ) 

Mincing  Lane,  May  5th,  1893. 
Marks  and  prioeB  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  is 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  5th  May  : — 

Ex  “Austral” — Battawatte,  lo  107s;  lb  102s  6d;  1 
114a.  Dammeria,  lb  107s;  lo  It  104s;  It  97s;  lb  1124. 
Uampaha,  lb  107s;  6o  lb  105s  6d;  3c  100s  6d;  It  94s; 
lo  lb  121s  6d. 

Ex  “Lancashire” — New  Valley,  lo  112s  Cd;  1 108s; 
1 102s;  lb  96s;  1 118s. 

Ex  “Manors,’ — Ragalla,  lb  106;  2o  lb  104s;  lo  96s; 
lb  109s. 

Ex  “Golconda” — Venture,  lo  114s;  3c  lb  107s;  lb  96s; 

1 118s 

Ex  “Keetnun” — Fordyce,  lb  112s;  lc  110s;  5c  lb  109a 
6 i;  It  98s;  lo  124s. 

Ex  “Golconda’’— Agra,  It  105a;  3c  lb  101s  6d;  It  98s; 
lb  It  Ills  6d.  Middleton,  Dimbula,  2o  lb  109  s;  3 ■■  104s 
64;  2 102s;  It  120*.  (DC)O,  3c  109s  6 J;  lc  lc  104-;  lb 
96  ; It  119. 

Ex  “Keemun” — Maustgalla,  It  112-;  4c  109s  6 1;  5 
106s;  1 98.-;  1 122s.  Kelourne,  2c  109s  61;  4o  104.-;  It 
lb  98s  6J;  It  118*;  1 113s. 

Ex  “G’enfrnin” — Caledonia,  Dimbula,  lc  lb  108s;  2c 
lb  105s  6d;  lb  97s;  1 119s. 

Ex  “City  of  Canterbury  ” — N'^edwood,  lc  lb  106-61; 
2c  104s  6d;  lb  96s;  1 112s.  N W,  lh  106'  6d;  1 U2s. 
Kahagalla,  lc  106s  6d;  2o  lb  104s  6d;  lb  97e;  It  112s. 

Ex  “Mira” — Idulgashena  PB,  lb  112s. 

Ex  “Glenfruin” — Oavab  JB.  lc  lb  104*:  5o  102s;  lo  lb 
102s;  lc  98-;  It  113s;  lc  92s;  2 bags  103s;  2 100s. 

Ex  “City  of  Canterbury”— Ouvah  JB,  lc  lb  106s;  3c 
It  102s  61.  lb  93s;  1 113s;  lc  9 Is;  2 bags  103s,  Ouvah 
GA,  lc  lb  103s  61;  5o  101s  6d;  It  97s;  lc  113s;  1 91s; 

2 bags  102s  61;  1 88s. 

Ex  “Clyde” — Kotiyagalli,  It  105s;  lc  105s;  lb  99s;  lb 
112s.  KTG,  lb  85s;  1 78s;  1 104s. 

Ex  “Keemun” — Thotalagalla,  lb  104s;  lo  106s  61;  3b 
104s;  lb  97s;  It  116s. 

Ex  “Golconda” — Gonavy,  lc  109s;  2c  It  110s;  5c  106s; 
1 99s;  lo  It  122s-  Leangawelle,  lc  lb  118s;  6c  106s; 
lc  lb  99s;  lc  119a.  Mahadowa  (MCCOo.),  lc  lb  112s; 
2o  108s  6d;  lb  98s;  1 116s. 

Ex  “Kintuck” — Ouvah  JB  2,  lb  92s.  Brae  more,  It 
107s;  It  3a  104s  6d,  lb  98s.  Belgravia,  lb  107s;  lb  2o 
103s  6d;  lb  98a. 

Ex  “Keemun” — Pittarat  Malle,  4o  It  104s;  It  97s- 
Ex  “City  of  Canterbury” — West  Fassifern,  lb  105s; 
lb  lcJ02s,  lb  96s. 

Ex  “Keemun” — Lunugalla,  lo  107e;  1 101s;  It  99s; 
lb  112s. 

Ex  “Glenfruin” — Gowerakellie;  2c  109s;  4 105s  6d. 
PDM,  2c  108s;  lb  97s;  1 110s. 


CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  May  5th,  1893. 

Ex  “Clan  Alpine” — Glenury,  13  bags  123s;  9 118s;  2 
9 Is;  5 73s. 

Ex  “Golconda”— Dyne vor,  28  bags  118s  6d;  4 85s;  1 
65s;  1 96s. 

Ex  “Keemuu”  Ingurugalle,  9 bags  120s;  16  117s 
6d;  Ross,  1 bag  73s. 

Ex  “Bohemia” — Hentimalie  London  Cocoa  piece,  16 
bags  95s. 

Ex  “Kintuok” — London  PBM,  7 bags  90s  6d. 

Ex  “Golconda” — Rajawelle,  1 bag  79r;  3 96«. 

Ex ‘ Clan  Alpine” — North  Matale,  4 bag  99s.  KK, 
20  bags  89-;  11  95s: 

Ex  “City  of  Canterbury” — Alloowiharie,  23  bag* 
107s  63. 

Ex  “Goloonda” — Palli,  6 bags  89s;  4 90s  6d. 

Ex  “Keemun” — Palli,  19  bags  80s;  3 91s.  Amba 
77  bags  121s;  1 78s;  8 92s 
f Ex  **01an  Alpine”— Palli,  11  bags  80s;  3 100*. 


•ETLOX  OBSERVES”  BRBSe,  0SLOMB*. 


Element  to  “ CEYLON  OBSERVER 

M<  WILSON  ft  STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CEYLON,  AND  JAVA  TEA  REPORT. 


| [3,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C.  Jun'e  imh,  1892. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION  IN  LONDON 

From  xst  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon.  Java.1' 

1891- 1892.  11,569  packages.  39,960  packages.  2,192  packages. 

1892- 1893.  631  ,,  3,115  ,, 

During  the  week 
| 631  packages  Indian  j 

y 1 5 ,,  Ceylon -Total  3,746  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction, 

j — ,,  Java  ) 

The  season  year  just  closed  has  been  marked  by  increased  Home  Consumption.  Coming 
|er  the  great  expansion  of  the  previous  season,  this  is  encouraging.  The  re-export  of  Indian 
nd  Ceylon  Tea  is  steadily  progressing. 

Exports  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea  from  Great  Britain  during  May  were  Indian,  lbs.  280,746, 
adon,  lbs.  325,501  ; against  Indian,  lbs.  193,147,  Ceylon,  lbs.  131,932  in  May  last  year. 

Quantity  of  Tea  (in  lbs.)  on  which  Duty  was  paid  at  all  Bonded  Warehouses  in  the  Kingdom  from  1st  June  to  3 1st  May. 

1888-1889.  per  cmtages.  1889-1890.  per  ventages.  1890-1891.  per  ventages.  iSgi -itig2.  per  ccntages. 


Indian 

91,368,786 

49  98,715,902 

53  100,485,971 

d 1 105,356,293 

•51 

Ceylon 

23,830,564 

13  29,497,964 

16  40,459,705 

20  58,299,737 

28 

China,  etc. 

70,420,450 

38  57,911,285 

31  57,104,922 

29  43C84H33 

21 

Total  lbs. 

185,619,800 

186,125,151 

198,050,598 

207,240,463 

Quantity  of 

Tea  exported  from  Great 

Britain,  from  1st  fune  to 

31st  May. 

1888-89. 

1889-90. 

1890-9 1 . 

1891-92. 

Indian 

Included  with  China. 

Included  with  China. 

2,327,409 

4,141,061 

Ceylon 

? 1 

1 f 

1,426,094 

2,998,093 

China,  etc.  39,385,3°°  35,596,794  29,366,488  29,541,407 

INDIAN.  A small  sale  was  held  on  Wednesday,  when  first  invoices  from  the  following  estates 
were  sold  at  high  prices,  viz.  : “ Goomtee,”  average  i/5i;  also  “ Moondakotee  ” and  “ Kurseong,” 
■jf the  Land  Mortgage  Bank,  average  1/2-4  and  nd.  respectively. 


Weekly  average  of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1892,  239  pkgs.  av.  1/2.  1891,  1176  pkgs.  av.  9fd. 


1 Sy2. 

189 

r . 

1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

IS9I. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

PKGS.  j 

PRICE. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

1 PKGS.  PRICE. 

PKGS.  ; PRICE. 

PKGS.  PRICE 

Assam 

359  pj 

iod 

Darjeeling  . . 

167  C|  1/1 

j 316  p iojd 

Neilgherry 

Cachar&Sylheti 

7°  c, 

9-fd 

Dooars 

i 

315  P 9id 

Terai 

72  p 1/54 

90  p i/l-l 

UoTA  NaGPORE 

26  c 

7ld 

KangraValley,  Etc. 

1 

Travancore 

1 

1 

dust. 

Fannings. 

BROKEN  TEA. 
?EK.  SOUG. 
PEKOE. 

PEK,  SOUG. 

pekoe. 


Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London 


(892 


3fd. 


1891 , 


5d- 
63d. 
7i  d. 
xod. 

7fd- 


bi-d. 

7d. 

83d. 

9-Ad. 

10-^d. 

9d. 

9fd. 


1890, 


6±d. 

6|d. 

8d. 

9d. 


1889, 


io3d. 

8Jd. 

9fd. 


5d 
+3d. 
6d. 
71  d. 

9d. 

63d. 

7d. 

it  similar 


(Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor) 

(Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor) 

(Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor) 

(Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor) 

(Greyish  to  blackish  some  tip,  useful  liquor) 

(Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor) 

(Blackish,  greyish,  some  tip,  inferior  liquor) 

CEYLON.  The  market  re-opened  on  Thursday,  when  offerings  were  readily  purchased 
Wes  to  those  ruling  before  the  holidays.  The  following  averages  maybe  mentioned  : — “ Waverley,” 
'd  the  CTPCo.,  i/if  ; and  “ Erroll,”  1/04.  Average  for  week,  ggd. 

Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  London  : — 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary- leaf ; fair  liquor)  1892, 

PEKOE  (Ordinarjt  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor)  ,, 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

PEKOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

JAVA  was  not  represented,  1989  packages  are  advertised  for  sale  next  week. 

BANK  RATE.  2 per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight. — Calcutta  I gib  Colombo  I 44 


63d.  1891, 

83d. 

1890,  8Jd. 

1889,  6-*d. 

9d. 

93d. 

,,  iod. 

>)  8;}-d. 

5d- 

8gd. 

' „ sid. 

„ 6d. 

6d.  ,, 

8fd. 

„ yd. 

,,  63d. 

INDIAN.  Average  i/if. 


Broken  Org.  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

Broken 

Pannings^ 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

and  Sonohong. 

and  Varl 

Quantity. 

Price.  | 

1 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

I 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  ! 

Quantity. j 

DARJEELING  ' 

167 

1/1 

1 

1 

i/G 

] 

8f 

fLMB  Kurseong 

60 

1 1 

— 

— 

3° 

— 1 

— 

3° 

— 

— 

— 

t ,,Moondakotie 

107 

1/2T. 

■ — 

— 

67 

i/3i 

12 

1/7 

16 

9t 

12 

9i 

— 

NEILGHERRY 

Kodanaad 

TERAI 

5k§c 

iof 

i8f  c 

W°i 

1 

— 

i8fc 

I/of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 84c 

i Goomtee 

72  p 

i/5i 

28fc 

1/6 

24 

i/34 

2of  C 

i/6f 

1 

— 

1 

Gardens 

marked  thus 

t are  New  Season. 

CEYLON. 

Average  9fd. 

1 

Brokaa  Org. Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

1 

Broken  and 

F anning* 

Garden, 

Total, 

Average 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonchong. 

Souchong. 

and  Vail 

Quantity. 

Price  ! 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity.  1 

Aldie 

1 1 1 p 

9i 

— 

— 

3° 

1 94 

: 47ac 

+ i/of 

34 

7i 

— 

— 1 1 — 1 F 

Ambatenne 

64 

9i 

. — 

38 

8f 

26 

ini 

— 

— 

— 

II 

Amblakande 

107 

7 

26 

19* 

65 

64 

. — 

— 

16 

5i 

— 

— 1 

Brae 

1084c 

7\ 

¥—  ' 

5°fc 

7i 

igfc 

Hi 

35ic 

5* 

ifc 

3i 

3icf| 

Craighead 

78 

7l 

— 

42 

6f 

25 

I of 

— 

— 

1 I 

5i 

— 1 

CTPCEstHolyod 

104  p 

1 of 

— 

— 

56  p 

10 

48 

ni 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— I 

,,Wallaha 

128  p 

1 of 

— 

— 

67  p8f  1 of 

44 

i/ii 

1 7 

7i 

— 

— 

— r 

,,Waverley  ... 

81 

i/if 

— 

| — 

40 

1/1 

4i 

l/2f 

— 

— 

— 

gj  1 

— I- 

Dehiowita 

104 

8 

— 

' — ' 

46 

7 1 

30 

10 

28 

6 

— 

— 1 

— J 

Donside 

60 

7i 

— 

— 

2 1 

7\ 

12 

I of 

27 

Si 

— 

1 

— ] 

Dunnottar 

53  P 

10 

23ac 

1 /of 

25 

0 

00 

' — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— i 

52C[I‘ 

Elgin 

1 99 

iif 

— 

— 

3i 

11 

38 

1/2 

27 

84 

— 

— 

3 I 

Erroll 

56  p 

i/of 

— 

— 

27 

1 if 

27fc 

i/3 

— 

— 

— 

— , 

2f  e I 

Gallaheria 

121  p 

84 

38ic 

32 

7 i 

28 

1 of 

23 

5f 



— 

— 1 

Hattanwella 

6pfc 

8 

— 

— 

33ic 

7i 

29fc 

10 

— 

— 

* 5ac 

4i 

2fc| 

Kandapolla 

143  P 

ni 

8of  c 

Ilf 

— 

— n 

35 

I /of 

28 

10 

— 

— 

— 

KelaniValAsso  D 

164 

7 

— 

— 

73 

6f 

50 

9i 

29 

5i 

— 

— 

12 

Laxapanagalla  ... 

1 12-J-c 

8 

52fc 

10 

6o4c 

bi 

I 

— 

26 

— 

1 

— 

— I 

Mount  Vernon  ... 

242  p 

9i 

83  P 1 

/2-I/6fl 

85 

84 

— 

48 

5i 

I 

Oononagalla 

109  p 

9 

20-J-c 

i/°i 

3C 

84 

17 

1 /of 

34 

6i 

— 

— 

1 

Pan  mure 

64 

7l 

— 

1/1 

28 

84 

14 

1 1 

12 

6 

— 

— 

IO  1 

Preston 

35 

16 

19 

1 of 

— 

— 

— | 

119 

— 

— 

[ 

Ragalla 

88  p 

9i 

— 

— 

35 

9a 

1 36ic 

nf 

15 

6i 

— 

— 

2fc| 

79  P 

9i 

— 

— 

30 

9f 

35ic 

1/ 

10 

6i 

— 

— 

4icl 

Rambodde 

&7ic 

9i 

— 

— 

igfc 

1 of 

| i6fc 

1/ 

23fc 

7i 

6fc 

5i 

3icl 

Stamford  Hill&O 

94ic 

8f 

— 

— 

94+c 

1 8f 

— 

— 

— 

■ — A 

— 

— 

1 

Suriakande 

67  p 

8 

— 

. — 

29 

8 

13 

ini 

14 

6f 

2 

3i. 

9f  c| 

Templestowe 

93 

84 

34 

f 1 if 

35 

7i 

— 

24 

+5i 

— 

— 

— ’ 

Theresia 

66  p 

8f 

— 

— 

20 

7 

43ici  i°w 

— 

! 2 

4i 

i I 

Wooden  d 

39 

7 

1 

— 

17 

7 

i 10 

9? 

1 9 

5i 

2 

3f 

i 1 

I q! 


In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; ^c  for  halr-chests  ; p for  packages,  t Prices  rAkcd 
thus  represent  the  highest  oiler  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  |ight 


to  one  chest . 


GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Brokls. 


J.  W.  1*  ark  ins,  Punier  & Stationer , i & 2,  Bury  Street, St.  Mary  Axe. 


6 up pieme  nt  to  “ CE  YL  ON  OB  SERVER . ” 

GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CEYLON,  AND  JAVA  TEA  REPORT. 


13,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION 

From  1st  June  to  Date. 
Indian.  Ceylon. 

17,376  packages.  60,730  packages. 
10,687  ,,  26,937  >> 


June  17  th,  1892. 


IN  LONDON 


Java. 

4,403  packages. 
1,989 


1891- 1892. 

1892- 1893. 

During  the  week 
10,056  packages  Indian  ) 

23,822  ,,  Ceylon -Total  35,867  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

1,989  ,,  Java  ) 

The  Times  in  a recent  article  upon  “ Indian  Affairs,”  remarks  : — 

“The  Indian  Tea  Planters  are  at  last  taking  active  steps  to  have  their  industry  properly  represented  at  the 
Chicago  Exhibition."  “The  experience  of  the  past  few  )?ears  has  convinced  them  that  the  production  of 
Indian  Tea  is  increasing  at  a rate  which  imperatively  requires  that  new  markets  shall  be  opened  for  its 
consumption." 

The  article  appeared  on  the  2nd  June,  and  contains  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  the  Tea 
Planting  community. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  re-exports  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea,  both  to  the  United  States 
and  to  Canada,  show  encouraging  progress. 

bxport  of  Indian  & Ceylon  Tea  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  United  States  and  Canada,  from  1st  Jan.  to  30th  April. 

INDIAN.  CEYLON. 


1891. 

75,838 

61,815 


1892. 

313,206 

120,665 


1890.  1891.  1892.  1890. 

United  States  ...  312,436  135,673  305,668  135,264 

Canada  138,548  145,866  213,213  31,416 

INDIAN.  The  quantity  of  New  Season’s  Tea  brought  to  auction,  2,052  pkgs.  comprised 
Invoices  from  Darjeeling,  Terai,  Dooars  and  Assam.  The  quality  on  the  whole  was  decidedly 
satisfactory  and  from  some  estates  excellent  ; a few  invoices  however,  were  disappointing  in  liquor. 
Competition  for  both  New  and  Old  Season’s  Teas,  except  the  few  choicest  lines,  was  languid,  and 
the  market  must  be  quoted  easier  for  all  descriptions.  The  following  averages  are  worthy  of  note: — 
“ Mim  T Co.,”  1/10  ; “ Assam  Frontier  T Co.,”  1/3  ; “ Margaret’s  Hope  ” and  “ Tukvar,”  1/2J. 
Weekly  average  of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1892,  2052  pkgs.  av.  Ilf.  1891,  259  chests  av.  93d. 


Assam  . . 
Cachar&Sylhet 
Chota  Nagporl 


1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

1891. 

j 1892. 

PKGS.  , PRICE. 

PKGS.  I PRICE. 

PKGS.  j PRICE. 

i PKGS.  ' PRICE. 

j PKGS.  | PRICE. ij 

72  c i/o| 

198  c gid 

Darjeeling.. 

1605  P.  1l 

Neilgherry  ■ 81  p gf  ■ 

j 

Dooars 

294  p gi- 

Terai 

' 61  c 9^d 

KangraValley,  Etc. 

: 

j 

Travancore  1 

1S91.. 

rs.  PRICE. 


Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London: — 


DUST. 

(P'air  ordinary,  dark  liquor) 

1892, 

3fd. 

1891, 

6d. 

O 

OA 

00 

6fd. 

FANNINGS. 

(Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor) 

) J 

5d- 

y y 

7d. 

y y 

6fd. 

BROKEN  TEA. 

(Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor) 

1 J 

6fd. 

1 y 

8fd. 

y y 

Sd. 

PEK.  SOUG. 

(Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor) 

) > 

7d. 

y y 

9d. 

y y 

gd. 

PEKOE. 

(Greyish  to  blackish  some  tip,  useful  liquor) 

> ) 

9fd. 

y y 

io3d. 

y > 

iofrd 

PEK.  SOUG. 

(Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor) 

> > 

5yd. 

y y 

8d. 

y y 

8£d. 

PEKOE. 

(Blackish,  greyish,  some  tip,  inferior  liquor) 

J > 

7id. 

y 1 

gd. 

y y 

9fd. 

1889, 


4-id . 
4-id. 
5id. 
8d. 
9d. 

5fd. 

63d. 

lower 


CEYLON.  Tuesday’s  auction  of  2141 1 packages 
prices  for  all  grades  to  the  extent  of  about  Jd.  per  lb 
rather  above  the  average  for  this  time  of  year.  The 
“Norwood”  EP&ECo.,  i/if ; “Waverley”  CTPCo.,  “ Labukelle  ” EP&ECo.,and  “ Portmore,”  1/1 

Average,  gd. 


overtaxed  the  market,  resulting  in 

Quality  continues  about  the  same,  being 
may  be  mentioned: — 


following 


PEKOE  SOUG. 
PEKOE 

PEKOE  SOUG. 
PEKOE 


London  : — 


(Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor)  1892, 

(Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor)  ,, 

(Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

(Somewhat  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

JAVA.  The  selection  comprised  invoices  from  1 1 Estates. 
[Competition  at  about  late  rates. 


6fd.  1891, 

8d. 

O 

CD 

00 

gd. 

1889,  63d. 

8|d. 

gd. 

y y 

ioAd. 

>,  7§d. 

5d-  „ 

7yd. 

y y 

S3d. 

„ 5*d. 

6d. 

8fd. 

y y 

93d. 

6fd. 

The  Teas  were  mostly  sold  with  fair 


SANK  RATE.  2 per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight. — Calcutta  1/3^.  Colombo  1/37 


INDIAN. 


Average  1 li 


Garden, 


Total.  Average, 
Quantity.;  Price. 


Broken  Org.  Pekoe  | 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 


Quantity.;  Price 


Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 


Broken  Pekoe.  ! Pekoe  Souchong, 


Broken 

and  Souchong. 


Quantity.  Price.  Quantity. 


ASSAM  7^«j  Wkj 

1 Assam  FrontierC  42 
Borpani  Valley  ...  23 

fjokai  C Panitola  3°  j 
Mahmara  Pltns  . . .;  253 
:::JSIoakachareeCD]  253 

* „ Rajoi  ...  487 

CACHE &SYLHT 

NSTCBaitakhal  ! 142  Pj 

* ,,Burjan  ...  76  P 

4 . . . . : I 90 

”l  affiong  ...  231  p 

* ,,La)lakhal  ...  173  P 

SSPCoAmrail  . . 1 3 1 P 

,,Balisera  . ■ 835  P 

„Goombira  ...  J°6  P 

100 

,,  51 

j .Jagcherra  ...  i r50  P 

,,Phulcherra  ...  374  P 

,,  Raj  ghat  ...';  2^°  P 

DARJEELING  +605  p 

4 Darjeeling T Co  !j  io3 


iGielle  Co 
{Glenburn 
iGoomtee 
fKyel 

JLebong  T Co  ... 
ILingia 

ILizziepore  ... 
jLMB  ChngTong 

f ,,MineralSpring| 
f ,,Moondakotee 
t ,,  ,, 

t Margaret’s  Plopej 
tMim  T Co  ...j 

fPoobong 
fRungmook 
jTnkvar 

DOOARS 

fBagracote  Co  ... 
Baintgoorie  ...,i 

fDooarsC  Banian 

IJiti  ..-I! 

KANGRAYALEY 

Nassau  T Co.  ... 

NEILGHERRY 

fKodanaad 

TKAYANCORE 

Bison  Valley 
Glen  more 


100 
66  bj 
105  p| 

52 

125 

80 

66  p 

1 18 
200 
102 
128 
99 

65 

24 
60 
1 12 


It); 

!/3 

5i 

9 

H 

7f 

7i 
9i 
nf 
1 of 
10 

9-2- 

8| 

5f 

6f 


9f 
10 
NS  1 /■ 

i/if 

n| 

8f 

iof 

nf 

1 i4 


42  ti!/i-i/5lj  — 

— ! — i 30 

-f  ! — i 98 

— — 37 

— — 108 


24 


84 


4 

i/if 

1 / 

7f 
8f 
1 / 

1 of 

I /2f 

1/10 

i/6f 

I I 

I / 2-f 


294pN  S 9f 

68fc  8f 
i!  46 

84 

142 


5f 
1 of 

9 4 


A 


70  cs.  7 1 


81  p 

167  p 

4°  j 
1274c. 


9f 

7 

7i 

64 


20Cs|tlO| 

3°  2 C 4 II.!  14 


9 
I of 
Ilf 
9 


12  I 2/ 2f 
74  P!n|i/9i 
37  P 1/-  i/Hi 
28  ! nf  ; 

174  ijofi/5i 


94  nii'i/84; 

58  1 1-  i/gf 


15  fi/i* 

3 if-c!  1/ 


40  : 7f 

21  j 11 
30  1 of 

6a  ! 9i 
55  t 10  1 of | 
30  10 

162 


4 

66 

40 

63 

64 

30 

57 
2S 

15 

70 

36 

30 

53 

80 

59 
64 

47 
25 

24 

25 

61 

I 

28fci 

28 

29 

20  CS 


8f  9 !! 
+5f 
7i 
1 1 


i/4i 

Ilf  || 

\To  || 
ti/if ■; 
c/- r/2fij 

!/4i !! 
I /of 
8f  ' 

10 

1/0  f 

1 1 

i/4* 

2/Of 

i/6f 
l/ljj 
i/5i  j 

i 

10 


1 of 
nf 


23 

22 

73  i 

39  j 

32fc 

20 

33 

19  Pj 
29 

121  1 

1 

21 

8 

61 

81  j, 

4° 

H j 

12 


12 

H 

20f  C. 

15" 

30 

12 

20 

12 

15 


46 

36 

27 


8f 

i6fcj  1 of 

24  bf 
8ofc:  5f6f 


15 


Price.  || 

Quantity. . 

Price. 

jQuantity. 

Price. 

5f 

~~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

35  I 

84 

1 16 

7-9 

i/i|  : 

62  j 

7 

95 

6f 

i/of  1 

i59  ! 

6 

147 

3f5i 

8f 

15 

16 

18 

5i 

n|  . 
i if 

12 

7f 

4 | 

4f 

16 

8 

12 

6 

nf 

j 44 

8 

1 18  ! 

6 

nf 

25 

7-« 

34  1 

7 

I of 

31 

7f 

— 

)f  I Of; 

j 287 

7l 

57 

5* 

8f 

44 

t5 

17 

4f 

9f 

26 

5 

— 

— 

nf 

28 

9f 

— 

— 

)f  i of 

! 51 

7l7f 

62 

5 5f 

nf 

: 67 

7f 

26 

6f 

i/9 

59 

iofi if 

— 

— 

+ i/3* 

l6 

8 

— 

— 

66  b 

8f 

— 

— 

i/i 

25 

8 

— 

— 

li/of 

25 

t9f 

— 

— 

— 

55 

Sf9f 

— 

— 

h/2f 

30 

9 

— 

— 

I/2  1 

16 

1 of 

|!  — 

— 

II  1 

3i 

! 7 

19 

j l5 

i/oj 

60 

16f 

30 

| +5 

I- 1/3*  : 

19 

9f 

12 

8f 

i/3 

28 

8 

16 

7f 

i/5* 

40 

1 1 

— 

j — 

2 / 2-f 

25 

i/4 1 

■ n 

— 

1 

— 

35 

9 

— 

— 

5i 

1 1 

i ! ■- 

— 

t r3 
! 0 4 

Ilf 

4ofc 

7l 

— 

j — 

20 

9 

— 

— 

1/ 

34 

; 8£ 
1 

j| 

7f 

— 

i|  1 c 

iocs;  6 

20  cs 

+5 

— 

: 15 

84 

! 

20 

7i 

8-4 

— 

— 

7f9f 

1 — 

! — 

■ 42  0 4 1 

Gardens  marked  thus  ! are  New  Season.  Gardens  marked  thus  are  Last  Seasons. 


Pannings, 
and  Van 

/Quantity^  1 


4 

37 


6fc 

7fc 


3lcl  ; 
i3fci 
34vc  4 

20fC 


2 if  C 

23lc 

25fc 


CJbYLCTN.  Average  Qd. 


Q-arden, 

Total, 

Average 

Broken  Org, Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted, 

Broken 

11 

Pekoe,  jj 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken  and 
Sonohong, 

Fannings,  Dnst 
and  Various. 

Quantity.  j 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  !j( 

Quantity. 

Price.  :|( 

Quantity. 

Price,  j! 

Quantity. | 

Price. 

Quantity,  j 

Price.  Jj 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Abbotsford  ...i 

no 

9 

— 

— , 

34  1 

8f  , 

64  1 

94-io 

12 

5i 

— 

— 

j I 

— 

fbbotsleigh 

130 

ioi 

' • — 

— ! 

85 

9i 

45  1 

1/ 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Amherst 

62  p 

9f 

44ic  + 

25 

9i 

27fc| 

+ 1/ 

10 

6f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Vmpittiakande  ... 

i65|c 

8i 

Ill /2f 

n8fc 

16f-7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

if  c 

4i 

2fc 

3i 

Angrowelle 

95|c 

7i 

1 

47|c 

7 1 

25ic 

9i 

1 ifc 

5i 

— 

— 

2|C 

4i 

Atherfield 

123 

8i 

— - 

~ 

41 

t6f  ! 

59  1 

ioi 

23 

5i 

j£ — | 

— 

— 

— 

Avisawella 

50 

8 

— 

x/5  i 

12 

7i 

23 

10 

13 

54 

+5 

— 

— 

2 

4 

92 

8 

26  b 

24 

+6f 

22  | 

94 

19 

— 

— 

I 

3f 

Bambrakelly&D. 

77 

nf 

— 

— 

4° 

1 °i  j 

37 

I/Ii 

— j 

— 

— 

— 

I 

— | 

Bathford 

67 

iof 

— 

26 

9t  ! 

33  1 

nf 

8 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Battalgalla  Co  ... 

140  p 

9t 

41 

Illt 

46 

8i  i 

27  b| 

i/8i 

19 

6 

— 

— 

7 

6 

Berragalla 

83 

8f 

H 

16 

8f  1 

33  I 

Hi 

■34 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

68 

84 

— 

18 

8f 

20 

Ilf 

3° 

6 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

Binova 

79  P 

7 

— 

— 

40 

+6f 

17 

i°i 

— 

— 

15 

5i 

7ic 

3! 

Blackwood 

80 

8i 

— 

42 

8 

20 

1 of 

15 

54 

1 

4 

2 

4f 

Bogahawatte 

i34  P 

Si 

6ofc 

1 1 

60 

8 I 

— 

— 

14 

5i 

— 

— 

— 

At#-  ■ 

Bogawantalawa 

108  p 

10 

— 

. — 

4i 

9i  I 

36 

i/°i 

25 

7i 

1 

5f 

5ic 

61 

Bramley 

206fc 

8f 

38ic 

9i 

5°ic 

74 

761c; 

10 

3iic 

5i 

— 

life 

5 

Brownlow 

82 

iof 

— — 

— 

46 

+9i 

36+1 

ifi/if 

— 

— 

■ — 

— 

— 

"■-A- . 

Brunswick 

71  p 

Ilf 

36 

i/ii 

32  P 

8f-gi 

■ — 

-- 

— 

— 

3 

7i 

Campden  Hill  ... 

100 

64 

— 

— 

40 

5-6i 

36 

7-8* 

24 

4i-5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Campion 

128 

H 

8 — , 

— 

40 

8| 

45 

nf 

28 

r3 

J4r 

15 

44 

— 

75 

8i 

— 

— 

25 

7f 

30 

nf 

20 

5 

— 

— 

— 

Carlabeck 

95 

1 1 

— 

— 

66 

i° 

29 

i/ii 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Castlemilk 

60 

9 

j — 

— 

22 

9i 

17 

ni 

21 

6f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Chalmers 

26 

9 

— 

. — ) 

— 

— 

26 

9 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

Chapleton 

146  p 

9f 

— 

— 

42 

|iof 

57ic 

i/if 

47 

6f 



— 

— 

Chetnole 

101  p 

9 

— 

- — 

25 

+8i  ! 

55  i c 

ioi 

2l|c 

64 

— 

— 

CL&PC  Fettereso 

i35  P 

io| 

— 

1 MM 

47 

T j 3 
1 1 4 ! 

55ic 

i/if 

28 

7 4 

2 

5f 

3 

5f 

RvSaranaalla  ... 

97  P 

ioi 

— 

• — 

— 

28 

1 /of 

38 

I of 

22 

74 

9fc 

5-6f 

, , ... 

77 

7 

— 

I 

46 

1 

J4  j 

25 

+9i 

6 

5 

— 

• 

— 

,,1'ewPeradeniya 

167 

7i 

— 

59 

7 

52 

1 of 

56 

54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Clarendon 

86  p 

ni 

— 

33 

1 of 

44fc  1 

/2-i/4i 

6 

5f 

■ — 

— 

3 

54 

Claverton 

9° 

94 

20 

nf 

40 

9i 

13 

1/64 

15 

6f 

— 



2 

! 2f-3f 

Clunes 

, i86fc 

8f 

— 

loofc 

74 

6440 

I of 

22fc 

5i 

— 

— 

— 

Come  Away 

80  p 

9i 

— 

HBi§iy$ 

22 

9i 

43ic 

nf 

15 

6f 

— 

— 

— 

CTPCo  Alton  ... 

424  p 

— 

— 

94 

84 

113  1 

o + i/of 

153 

54-6f 

— 

— 

64  p 

4i-9i 

^BDewalakanda 

142  p 

Si 

10 

1 

95  P 

61-81 

26 

8f 

II 

5i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■East  Holvrood 

102  p 

iof 

— 

55  P 

10  1 of 

47 

1 1 

— 

— , 

— 

— 

— 

|,;„Mariawatte  ... 

98 

7i 

— 

— 

48 

7i 

24 

1 of 

26 

5f 

— 

' — 

— 

— 

■Kosita 

106 

ioi 

45 

i/of 

34 

94 

— 

— 

27 

7f 

— 

— 

| — 

— 

■Scrubs 

132  p 

94 

— 

6ofc 

84 

57 

nf 

15 

54 

— 

1 — 

— 

| ijTangakelly  ... 

163 

1 1 

— 

— 

57 

10-i 

59 

i x/ii 

43 

8f 

— 

j — 

| 4 

7i 

H.Tillyrie 

59 

9i 

30 

I of 

19 

81 

— 

10 

54 

— • 

i - 

— 

— 

■ „ 

88 

9i 

36 

32 

9i 

— 

— 

20 

6i 

— 

i 

— 

— 

64 

9i 

34 

1 °f 

22 

8i 

— 

— 

8 

6f 

— 

!;  ■ — 

— 

BWallaha  ... 

1 101  P 

9f 

48  p 

7f-9i 

4° 

nf 

13 

7 

— 

— 

MBWaverley 

148  p 

— 

85ic 

1 /of 

61 

1 i/if 

j 

— 

| — 

— 

— 

■ploden 

118  p 

8 

1 — 

— 

65  P 

74 

29 

ni 

24 

6 

— 

- 

i!  - — 

— 

1 lambulagalla  ... 

1 12 

7i 

— 

— 

56 

7i 

22 

94 

34 

si 

i — 

1 — 

— 

— 

Hpdugalla 

hi 

8 

— 

I * 

58 

+7f 

32 

i°i 

21 

54 

1 

— 

— 

■Delta 

1 12 

8| 

— 

j 

62 

8i 

24 

11 

26 

64 

— 

— 

Rnegama 

6of  c 

9i 

— 

— 

40fc 

8i 

2ofc 

1 1 / 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

In 

42fc 

8i 



— 

3°fc 

§ 

lofc 

1 /of 

— 

— 

2fc 

5i 

— 

— 

lOepmark  Hill  ... 

24  P 

10 

— 

— 

8 

94 

9 

! 1 /of 

6 

6f 

; — 

— 

Iic 

5i 

lilensworth 

62 

7i 

— 



12 

+6i 

30 

9i 

20 

5f 

i — 

— 

— 

— 

I ilessford 

100 

iof 

— 

— 

50 

94 

30 

i/if 

20 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Peviturai 

80 

9 

— 

33 

8i 

43 

1 of 



! 3 

4 

1 

4 

Peyanella 

51 

iof 

— 

22 

9 

26 

1 / of 

1 2 

1 54 

j — 

— 

1 

6 

|Digalla 

17  7 p 

7i 

;[ 

— 

66 

64 

59 

j 94 

38 

5i 

IO 

4i 

4fc 

34 

■Dig  Dolla 

4° 

6f 

1 

— 

33 

t6 

7 

^8-2- 
1 1 °4 

— 

— 

fDolgalla 

158 

74 



— 

is6 

! 74 

52 

l + iof 

39 

54 

— 

— 

1 1 

+3f 

Vwgalla 

T7° 

7i 

— 

..... 

74 

7i 

46 

i i°i 

5° 

1 5f 

— 

— 

Dunsmane 
Ekkie  Oya 

1 208  p 

”i 

7Iic 

1/2  f 

94 

1 1 

| 

26 

8f 

— 

17 

1 9f 

11  75 

64 

I!  _ 

37 

6i 

17 

1 10 

1 19 

5i 

II  - 

— 

|i  2 

3i 

(j£  tr  LUIM.- 

-wdiiLiliUbU. 

1 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

I 

Broken  and 

Pannings, 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average, 

or  Plowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

rekoe  Souchong. 

Souchong, 

Ji  b 

and  Vari 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity., 

Price.  ] 

Quantity. 

Price- 

Quantity. 

Price. 

||  Quantity.' 

Price.  | 

Quantity-. 

Elangapitiya 

Elfindale 

8o 

255ic 

74 

6f 

z 



47 

1 07  Ac 

6A 

64 

24 

634c 

10 

94 

Oh 

00  kO 
to|H 
O 

54 

54 

— 

Z 

i7|c 

St 

Elkadua 

70 

84 

— 

| — 

23 

84 

18 

1 1 

29 

64 

— 

— 

— 

Eltofts 

119  p 

9i 

-4- 1 

■ — 

20 

9 4 

6+4° 

+ 1 if 

35 

74 

— 

— 

— 

Emelina 

82 

7f 

— 

— 

39 

8 

17 

II 

^9 

54 

5 

4 

2 

EP&ECo  Arapo. 

150 

74 

— 

— 

100 

64 

5° 

I of 

— 

— 

,,Condegalla  ... 

58 

ii| 

Hr  | 

— 

40 

9i  1 14 

16 

1/2 

— 

2 

0 - 

,,Dromoland  ... 

2Q+C 

7i 

94  c 

10 

20fc 

6 

„Hope 

157 

8 

Ibh 

— 

I l6 

7 74 

4X 

104 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,Ingurugalle  ... 

91 

64 

24 

9i 

52 

16 

— 

15 

5 

— 

— 

,,Labukelle 

98  p 

i/1 

— 

— 

70  p I 

o4 1 /off 

20 

H 34 

— 

2 

,,Meddecombra 

132 

84 

— 

— 

73 

+6f 

59 

iI04 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,, Norwood 

65 

i/if 

5 

— 

42 

I/°4 

23 

i/3l 

— 

— 

— 

,, Rothschild  ... 

85 

74 

29 

10 

56 

64 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

,,Sogama 

1 00 

74 

36 

i°4 

64 

6 

— 

F 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Erlsmere 

138 

10 

i8fc 

— 

108 

84  IO! 

3° 

I /°A 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Esperanza 

Excelsior 

QOic 

g8fc 

7i 
10  f 

1 of 

724c 

324c 

64 

1 of 

3;ic 

I /of 

294c 

84 

44c 

64 

2fc 

Fairfield 

30 

Il£ 

— L 

— 

16 

1 of 

H 

I /of 

— 

— 

— 

Ferndale 

I06 

9 

— 

— 

71 

8f 

28 

104 

5 

54 

! 

— 

2 

Fernlands 

133  P 

10J 

— 

— 

60 

8494 

7 1 Ac 

I /of 

— 

— 

ifc 

54 

if  c 

Fordyce 

163  p 

8 

— 

— 

45 

9 

5°4C 

Ix4 

45 

6 

9 

44 

x44c 

Friedland 

7 7 ic 

8 

BUS 

— 

274c 

+84 

294c 

+94 

214c 

+54 

— 

— 

— 

744c 

84  i 

— 

— 

2 5 Ac 

+9 

254c 

+ 104 

244c 

6 

— 

— 

— 

Galaha 

iio 

8* 

, w . 

— 

20 

8 

50 

104 

40 

64 

— 

— 

— 

Galella 

6oAc 

6f 

— 

— 

3°ac 

54 

30  Jc 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 1 

Gallamudina 

140 

94 

— 

— 

61 

64  9 

60 

ic4 

— 

— 

T9 

6 

— - ■ 

Gallebodde 

168  p 

9 4 

— 

— 

53 

94 

5° 

ni 

32 

7 

— 

“■ — . 

33  P 5 

Galloola 

1 °7  i c 

74 

— 

— 

3°4c 

64 

364c 

94 

364c 

54 

2fc 

2Z+ 

3ac 

Gammadua 

82 

7 ; 

— 

— 

36 

6 

27 

9f 

H 

54 

2 

of 

3 

Gavatenne  . . 

97ic 

9 

— 

— 

564c 

n 

4IIC 

1 of 

— 

— 

— 

Glassel 

81 

74 

26 

94  11 

34 

64 

— 

— 

21 

54 

— 

> 

— 

Glen  Alpin 

Glenugie 

Goatfell 

98  p 
129  p 
53 

9l 

94 

1/ 

12 

+ x/ 

48 

t>8  p 
16 

94 
84  9 
104 

28 

46  fc 
25^ 

1/ 

Z4 

16 

15 

74 

64 

I 

6 

54c 

88  p 

IOA 

— 

— - 

32-tc 

104 

36 

+1/ 

20 

74 

— 

| 

— 

Gonakelle 

42 

iot 

— 

— 

14 

io4 

14 

*/ 

T3 

84 

— 

— 

1 

Gonamotava 

62 

9| 

i l/ff' 

— 

34 

8 10 

28  I 

104  + 1/, 

— 

— 

— 

24  p 

74 

— 

— 

20 

84 

2 

6 

24c ; 

Good  Hope 

20 

74 

, — 

— 

20 

10 

— 

— 

— 

Goomera 

51 

74 

— 

H 

7 

10 

*9 

54 

Goorookelle 

j 82 

84 

— 

1 2 

84 

40 

10 

3° 

6 

— 

— 

— 

Goorookoya 

148 

18 

74 

5i 

48 

74 

42 

iof 

' 

58 

54 

18 

54 

— 

Gorthie 

1 20  p 

9 

— 

42 

84 

5*4C 

nf 

23 

7 

- — 

— 

4fc 

Gouravilla 

1 15  P 

94 

494c 

1 /of 

32  p 

8495 

— 

— 

3i 

74 

— 

34c 

Great  Western  ... 

1 43 

10 

36 

1/ 

49 

84 

58 

10 

— 

Happugahalande 

61 

74 

i 

— 

2 r 

7 

21 

i°4 

17 

54 

— 

2 

He 

Hi 

Hardenhuish  & L. 

78  p 

94 

I 

— 

33 

8* 

41 

I Of 

4ac 

Harmony 

61  p 

74 

— 

— 

T7 

74 

22|C 

io4 

20 

54 

I AC 

3 

1 f-c 

Hatale 

64 

«4 

12 

9 4 

17 

74 

l6 

i°4 

T9 

54 

Hatherleigh 

i39  P 

74 

57 

74 

27  p 

1 /of 

55 

5f 

Zn. 

Hattangalla 

47 

8 

— 

3° 

7 

^5 

104 

2 

+ 1 

Hauteville 

142 

T/ 

— 

— 

72 

lofn-t 

60 

l/lf 

10 

7 

— 

— 

— 

Hautville 

96 

“4 

— 

— 

3 6 

iof 

52 

+1/04 

8 

74 

— 

i 

— 

85 

iot 

i — 

— 

32 

+94 

45 

1/ 

8 

6f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Heatherton 

84  p 

84 

— 

— 

35 

84 

254c 

1/1 

19 

6 

2|C. 

34 

34c 

Helbeck 

35 

94 

— 

— 

20 

84 

*3 

+ 114 

2 

64 

|| 

— 

— 

Henfold 

154 

I /of 

— 

— 

75 

il 

6r 

ll  3 

18 

84 

— 

— 

— ‘,j 

Hindagalla 

Hiralouvah 

15 1 P 
r)3 

94 

8 

z 

— 

91 

24 

+9 

74 

23 

23 

i/r4 

iof 

20 

16 

74 

6 

4 

54 

!34c 

Hoonoocotua 

149 

7H 

/ /l- 

I 

40 

84 

45 

104 

60 

6 

1 

4 

| 

I ' i 

+4 

___G/  &arden, 
‘ F 

Total. 

Average 

Broken  Org.  Pek, 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

BrokeD.  Pekoe. 

Pekoo  Soncliong. 

Broken 

and  Soncliong, 

Fannings,  Dust, 
and  Various. 

1 1 Quantity 

Price. 

j Quantity. 

Price. 

j Quantity. 

Price.  |j  Quantity. 

Price.  ( | Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 

Price. 

sey 

93 

9f 

ij.  34 

uf 

37 

9i 

— 

— 

j 22 

7f 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

igalla 

120 

8* 

— 

70 

i 8* 

25 

1 ii 

25 

5f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

__  1 olpittia 

260  p 

7f 

32 

10 

77  P 

7i-7i 

37 

1 1 

106  p 

5f-bi 

— 

— 

83c 

5 

150  F 

9i 

— 

58  p 9f  io| 

5i 

+ 10I 

i +1 

7 

— 

— 

_ j )galla 

85 

7 

20 

7z 

X5 

ni 

5° 

5i 

— 

yH-  - 

— 

| agalla  M... 

1241c 

iof 

1 

— 

47ic 

10 

45*c 

x/ 

32!c 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ Joogalla 

102 

9i 

i]  33 

1 1 

53 

9i 

i 

1 

1 12 

5i 

— 

— 

4 

4 

Jjbokha 

83  P 

IOf 

:i44  P 1 

i|i/4i 

29 

9i 



! 9 

6f 

— 

i 

1 1 

51- 

ogala 

52 

8 

j S3M 

— 

I 13 

7 

29 

+9  +9i 

10 

5i 

— 

- 

j 

-ganga 

54 

7\ 

If 

— - 

22 

6f 

j 20 

9f 

12 

5i 

— 



j __ 

— 

iapolla 

84  P 

xxf 

48ic 

ni 

1 — 

— 

19 

i/if 

17 

9i 

— 

— 

- — 

1 a 

Lboola 

62 

9l 

1 — 

25 

9i 

22 

1/ 

15 

6f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

| >oloya 
N 

68 

9f 

— • 

j 29 

9+ 

| 26 

1 T-f 

13 

6i 

— 

— 

1 — " 



283 

9\ 

j — 

— 

183 

8f  1 /°i 

j 40 

x/xi 

28 

— 

60 

6 

I — 

— 

.niValAsso  D 

1 162 

1 

1 

— 

85 

bf 

49 

9f 

+ 5 i 

— 

— 

roswald 

T94  P 

10 

27ic 

+ 1/3 

59 

io|-  1 

3° 

1/I4 

! 78 

7i 

••4*7  i: 

1 1 — 

— 

(olpatna 

36 

1 7 

i — . 

I 5 

j 16 

+64 

*3  ' 

9 

— 

— 

! — 

7 

3f 

ty  agalla 

126  p 

xxf 

— 

— 

45 

9i 

8ifc 

x/x  i 

! “TT'it 

— 

— 

— 

dahena 

I55 

10 

t ns  1 

— 

1 53 

10 

62 

xif 

1 40 

bf 

— 

— 

tckles  Group 

74  P 

1 6* 

j g 

— 

I 29 

7i 

12 

9i 

26 

1 

5i 

1 

3i 

4fc 

3i-4f 

iderdale 

41 

9i 

— 

j 20 

8* 

21  ; 

i°i 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

| 1 ’ 

65 

7\ 

— 

— 

J3 

8 

17 

IQl 

35 

6 

— 



— 

Ivrence 

; 92 

10 

31 

l/o4 

43 

10 

i pH 

— 1 

18 

7 

— 



— 

Vallon 

J55 

9i 

— 

— 

45 

m 

63 

X 1 i 

35 

7i 

12 

5f 

— 

— 

fan 

84 

— 

— 

2oic 

8f. 

25ic 

x°i 

[ i8-|c 

5i 

— 



1 

— 

aach 

x55  P 

8i 

— 

63 

8-1 

53~i'c 

xxf  , 

39 

5f 

■ — 

i — 

— 

psted 

r54ic 

io4 

— 

— 

9 84c 

7f-io 

56ic 

x/°i  . 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

■ ddegadera 

62 

7i 

— 

— 

j 21 

7i  ! 

16  j 

xxf 

21 

5i 

3 

5i 

1 

3f 

' hacoodagalla 

58 

iof 

— 

— ■ 

34 

9i 

24 

W°i 

— 

— 

1 

38 

9f 

— 

20 

18  I 

18 

1 1 

— 

— ■ 

i — 

— 

jihalla 

55 

bf 

B 



j 16 

6 

x4  j 

9 

24 

5 

— 

— 

1 

4v 

i tba  Nilu 

-25  p 

8l 

5 b 

x/8f 

16 

9i 

47  P1 

xiinii 

57 

bf 

— 

— 

— 

frguirita 

IOJ- 

37ic 

9i 

i 8-Jc 

1 1 i 

iic 

6i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ittakelly 

x°5 

8 

— 

— 

3° 

8i 

0 2 

J * 

1 1 

41 

5f‘5f 

— 

— 

2 

5 

I n 

109 

8y 

i 

— 

36 

8f 

4r 

1 of 

31 

5i 

— 

— 

1 

4f 

1 yfair  .... 

76 

9 

1 25 

Hi 

39 

m : 

— 

— 

12 

5l 

— 

— 

— 

— 

yfield 

73  P 

9i  ! 

; — 

— ii  243c 

8f  ' 

29 

1 of 

20 

7 

— 

— 

! — 1 

— 

; ana 

J57  P 

84  i 

: S 

— 

! 93ic 

9 : 

26ic! 

x/x 

38 

5f 

— 

B — r ■■ 

— 

C 

3°  P 

6i  1 

— 

1 

' 12  ; 

8 

— 

— 

12 

5f 

2 

4f 

4-|c 

3f 

K'  Oya 

63  P 

bf  i 

— 

m 

l5 

+9i 

22 

5-2- 

5fc 

4f  ! 

7i  e 

bf 

piterey 

1 1 5 P 

8f 

— 

1 

1 59  P! 

8f-9 

3° 

ni 

21 

6 

2-ic 

2s-3f  1 

3 

Q -i- 
J : l 

oloya 

40 

1/  i 

■ — 

17  1 

io4 

23 

x/x 

— 

1 

— 

! 

— 

— ■ 

rar 

77  Pi 

8f  1 

1 

— 1 2 1 

8i  ; 

3 1 i c 

xxf 

25 

bf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ray 

148 

9 

1 — . 1 

1 c- 7 - 

— 1 57 

+7-t8  ! 

9 1 

1 1 0 

— 

— 

i 

1 ! 

— 

tbupane 

53 

8 

— 

— | 

J4  ; 

9i 

*3 

I oi  - 

18 

bf 

3 

4 i 

5 ; 

4& 

ivDimbulaD... 

l24 

ixf 

— 

— j 

45 

11  . 

5b 

x/xf 

23 

9 

— 

*59 

! 

j 

62 

iof 

66 

x/x-i 

31  j 

9 

— ■ 

— 

BC  Bellwood 

72 

8f  1 

1 

i 

37 

Si  j 

13 

X/  , 

20  | 

bf 

2 1 

3f  ' 

v — 

— 

Boolecondera 

*39  ! 

9'i 

— 

39 

ro  - 

54 

IX  ii 

25  i 

8 

6 | 

xof 

15 

5f-7f 

d Madegama 

62-J-cj 

H ; 

25^-c 

10  j 

— 

!| 

ii 

332c| 

!7i  j 

iic 

5f  j 

3ic 

4i 

phant 

172  pi 

8i 

— 

49ic 

9i 

3-r 

|i°  l! 

74^c| 

7f 

16 

5f  ! 

2 ! 

4 

dewelle 

98 

8* 

— 

— 

25 

8f 

35 

ioi 

38  I 

bf 

I 

— ; 

— 

oorne  ...j 

96 

10 

— 

— 

47 

ioi 

24 

x/xf 

16 

7 

— 

— 1! 

9 

4f-5f 

mba  Am  a ..  J 

162  p 

7i 

I 

1 

100 

7 : 

554c 

9f 

7 

5f 

— 

) 

— 

nrith  ...j 

!05 

8i 

35 

8 

45 

ioi 

25 

6 

— 

— 

— 

jradenia 

i3o 

7 

— ; 

24 

7 

31 

1 0-1 

5i 

5l 

24 

5 |! 

5vc 

— 

iigarawe 

54  P 

1 0-1- 

— ! 

| 

3o 

ioi 

12 

x/4f 

13 

bf 

4 

5 ii 

bf 

tort  in  ore 

59 

1/1 

— 

26  ]• 

t-ni 

33  ; 

l/2f 

— 

— 

— 

! 

— 

— 

|eston 

36 

1 1 

!9 

X/ 

17 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— |j 

— 

— 

flndaloya  ...  \ 

H3  P 

iof 

49ic 

l/2f 

44 

I04 

— 

1 

20 

7 

— 

— 

1 84  c. 

— ' 

[eensberry 

14°  p 

9i 

32  | 

1/ 

40 

I04 

— 

— ! 

50 

bf 

1 

— || 

7 

lhatungoda  ... 

18 

10 

— 

— 

.18 

10 

— 

tbi 

— j 

[j 

— 

— 

pgbodde  ... 

86 

9 

— 

— 

45 

+9  ’ 

23  + 

Iii 

18 

— 

— 

— 

appahannock  ...  ! 

1 

48  | 
1 

1 of 

~ i 

- 

29 

9f  , 

19 

X /°2 

— 

~ Ii 

11 

— 

CEYLON.  — Continued. 


Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

1 

Broken  Pekoe,  i 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Broken  and 
Souchong. 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity. | 

Price.  1 

Quantity,  j 

Price.  1 

Quantity. j 

Price,  j 

Quantity,  j 

Price. 

Quantity.] 

Price. 

Raxawa  Pamvila 

52 

8 I 

- — I 

x5 

8f 

- 15 

I04 

22 

6 

j 

— 

Relugas 

27 

7i 

;•  

27 

7\  \ — 

' 

— 

— 

— 

I — 

Rillamulla 

I38ic 

7f 

— 

— 

394c 

7i 

604c 

9i 

344c 

54 

| 

-- 

Rookwood 

177  p 

1 o-| 

484c 

I I2|C 

gin 

— 

— 

154c 

7i 

| 

— 

Rothes 

30  b 

I04 

— 

— 

30  b 

1 of 

— 

M | 

— 

— 

j 

— 

Saumarez 

92 

7i 

— 

— 

69 

5464 

23 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SCTC  Abergeldie 

88  p 

io4 

— 

— 

38 

10 

324c 

r/3 

18 

64 

— 

— 

,, Mincing  Lane 

55  P 

94 

— 

■ m 

x9 

94 

i94c 

i/if 

H 

64 

I 

44 

,,Strathdon  ... 

128  p 

10 

— 

— 

56 

I0i  I 

424c 

i/ii 

30 

7 

— 

Sheen 

no  p 

1 of 

494c 

i/2t 

43 

104 

— 

— 

18 

64 

— 

_ 

St.  Johns 

44 

101 

— 

— 1 

29 

94 

15 

i/°4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

St.Vigeans 

49  P 

84 

— 

24 

8f 

174° 

1/ 

8 

6 

— 

— 

„ JG  .. 

49  P 

§4 

_ 

— 

24 

8f 

i84c:3f  fn4 

7 

6 

— 

— 

Sunnycroft 

171 

7 

54 

84  1 of 

13 

7 

16 

— 

76 

6 

28 

5 

S.  Wana  Rajah... 

47 

8f 

— 

— 

31 

7 j 

V 

— 

— 

— 

Tellisagalla 

44 

84  ! 

— 

— 

12 

7 

24 

10 

8 

54 

— 

— 

Theresia 

62  p 

9+ 

— 

— | 

17 

7\ 

434c 

it4 

— 

— 

I 

44 

Troy 

122 

7 . 

— 

— 

65 

6f  1 

34 

94 

1 1 

44 

— 

Udabage 

219  p 

7\ 

— 

1 

go4c 

64  ! 

924c 

94 

37 

5i 

— 

Uplands 

136  p 

7 

— 

— 

38 

64 

794c 

9 

19 

5i 

— 

— 

Uva 

1094c 

io4 

— 

! 

5xic 

104 

354c 

i/of 

184c 

84 

l4c 

44 

Vellai  Oya 

304 

8 

89 

i Pi 

215 

7 

— 

— 

I — 

— 

1 

Verelapatna 

nop 

74 

— 

— 

36 

64  ! 

52 

+9i  94 

17 

54 

3 

4 

1 Vickarton 

654 1 c 

84 

2o4c 

2o|c 

i9i 

— / 

— 

254c 

+64  1 

— 

Walt  rim  . . 

157 

11 

— 

— 

35 

94  ’ 

98  1 jo 

iti/of 

24 

7i 

— 

Wangie  Oya 

129  p 

10J 

22 

XI4 

72 

10 

204c 

V34 

i5 

64 



— 

1 Warriapolla 

1 100 

8 

45 

9i  x°4 

644  c 

— 

— 

34 

64 

21 

5 

Warwick 

89ic 

8i 

— 

+7i 

254c 

104 

— 

— 

— 

— - 1 

Westhall 

102 

8f 

— 

39 

94 

20 

nf 

41 

64 

— 

— 

Wewelmadde  ... 

j 82 

7l 

— 

— 

23 

74 

37 

94 

22 

54 

— 

— 

Wiltshire 

! 99  P 

84 

— 

334  c 

6 

66  b 

1 14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Woodstock 

46 

8f 

— 

— 

2 1 

74 

25 

+94 

— 

— • 

— 

Wootton 

80  p 

1 of 

28-0-c 

T I/5f 

38 

iio 

1 - 

— 

:4 

64 

— 

Yellebende 

46 

8J 

— 



X9 

84 

I 17 

i/oi 

16 

6 

ATT:  . 1 

■ _ _ 

Ythanside 

no 

1 10^ 

; 21 

i/4i 

— 

! 38 

10 

I 44 

84 

1 

— 

Pannings,  ■. 
and  Varil 


JAVA.  1989  pfcgs. 


Average  6d. 


54c  r 
2 


2^C 


4ic! 

2ic 


74c 


Garden. 

Total. 

Average.  Fine  & FlowryPek, 

Medium  Pekoe. 

Broken  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Souchong. 

Cong.  Br 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity'. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

[Quantity 

i Price 

Quantity. 

Calorama  ...1 

15° 

54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IOO 

54  6 

50 

5i 

1 — 

Dramaga 

142 

6 

— ' 

— 

49 

74 

8 

94 

58 

1‘5i 

l7 

44 

IO 

Nangoeng 

170 

6 

x5 

64 

38 

484104 

6 

54 

107 

444  i'5 

— 

— 

4 

Panoembangan ... 

100 

94 

— 

— 

100 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Parakan  Salak  ... 

122 

44 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

44 

34 

54 

3° 

5 

38 

Roempien  ...! 

61 

5 

5 

5494 

22 

54 

— 

— 

TO 

5 

8 

44 

16 

Semplak 

246 

54 

— 

— 

112 

6 6f 

16 

6 

— 

— 

118 

5 54 

— 

Sinagar 

686 

54 

— 

— 

54 

64 

81 

5 74 

256 

45  7 

184 

5 

in 

Soekaniana 

166  p 

84 

15  b 

io4 

120  b 

ioi 

17  b 

6 

14 

5 

— 

— 

— 

Tendjo  Aijoe 

129 

6 

8 

24 

64 

3° 

54 

21 

ri 

J 2 

33 

5 

13 

Tjiomas 

17 

64 

l7 

464 

~ " 

' 

— 

la  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; Jc  for  half-chests  ; p for  packages,  t Prices  mail 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  we| 

to  one  chest. 

GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Broker!! 


IL. 

["iRi 


J.  W.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  1 & 2,  Bury  Street , St.  Mary  Axe . 


lot,  WILSON  & STANTON'S  INDIAN,  CEJLON,  AND  JAVA  TEA  REPOR 

II  ~~  - ■ =■ 

June  24 th,  1892. 


/>• 


Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION 

From  1st  June  to  Date. 
Indian.  Ceylon. 

25,469  packages.  79,545  packages. 
23,003  ,,  48-427 


IN  LONDON 


m - 


Java. 

6,506  packages. 
2.644 


Total  34,579  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  aueti 


on . 


1891- 1892. 

1892- 1893. 

ling  the  week 
3 r 6 packages  Indian  ) 

490  ,,  Ceylon 

655  ,,  Java 

1 18  ,,  Natal  ) 

[ The  action  taken  by  the  Tea  Planting  community  in  India  increases  the  probability  that  a 
- ling  exhibition  of  Indian  Tea  will  eventually  be  made  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago. 

| The  importance  of  making  the  most  of  this  opportunity  to  foster  a taste  for  British  Grown  Tea 
America  cannot  be  overrated — especially  now  that  the  industry  appears  to  have  taken 
_ 4nite  root  in  that  country,  and  only  to  require  to  be  carefully  tended  to  insure  ultimate  success. 
“The  development  which  has  recently  taken  place  in  the  export  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea  from 
1 reat  Britain,  is  perhaps  not  fully  appreciated,  and  it  may  be  well  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
aring  the  past  five  months,  3,220,710  lbs.  were  re-exported  against  only  1,514,413  lbs.  in  the 
sponding  period  of  1891. 

.This  outlet  ma}r  eventually  afford  considerable  relief  to  a market  likely  to  be  heavily  supplied 
|e  near  future. 

IAN.  There  is  a general  disinclination  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  operate,  and  the  market  has 
Insequence  been  on  the  decline  except  for  “ stand  out  ” Teas.  2,627  packages  of  New  Season’s 
brought  forward  and  sold  at  rates  nearly  a penny  below  last  week.  Poorer  quality  was  noticed 
an  many  invoices.  The  following  averages  are  worthy  of  note: — “ Mim  Co.,”  1/5J  ; “Assam 


ntier  Co.,”  1/2;  “ Balasun  Co.,”  1/1 


4 ) 


T 


urzum,"  1/14  ; “ Dilaram,”  i/oj. 


dyaverageof  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1892,  2627  pkgs.  av.  10.  1891,  1261  pkgs.av.  lOfd. 


! 1892 

1891 . 

1892. 

1891. 

1892 

189.1.. 

| PKGS.  i PRICE. 

' PKGS.  | PRICE. 

PKGS.  , PRICE. 

PKGS.  PRICE. 

PKGS.  1 PRICE. | PKGS.  PRICE 

fir  . . . . 286  p ql 

434  Pi  iod 

Darjeeling  . . 

4547  Pi  nfl 

617  p 1 1 

Neilgherry 

' liiR&SYLHET  j 54  p >]\ 

107  p 73d 

Dooars 

424  P 

103  C 1 04 

T ERA! 

64  c 

8 

■ lu  Nagpore  ; 

KangraValley,  Etc. 

1 

Travancore 

252  p| 

>7  3 

7i  1 

'JST . 

JiNINGS. 
ilKEN  TEA. 
IK.  SOIJG. 

:koe. 

:k.  soug. 

TOE. 


3fd- 

M 

Ch 

cc 

>— I 

6d.  1890, 

6Jd. 

1 889, 

4td 

43d. 

>9 

7d- 

6fd. 

9 » 

6d. 

i J 

Bfcl.  ,, 

8d. 

) 9 

5id 

6|d. 

? ? 

8fd.  ,, 

gd. 

t 1 

8d 

9fd. 

J ? 

1 °i  d . 

ioid. 

9 » 

gd 

5d- 

J J 

7|d.  ,, 

8Jd. 

9 9 

5jd 

6fd. 

> 9 

8fd.  ,, 

9+d- 

9 i ■ 

65d 

as  m 
i\iM 


Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London  : — 

(Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor)  1892, 

(Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor)  ,, 

(Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor)  ,, 

(Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor)  ,, 

(Greyish  to  blackish  some  tip,  useful  liquor)  ,, 

(Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor)  ,, 

(Blackish,  greyish,  some  tip,  inferior  liquor)  ,, 

EYLON.  Buyers  could  only  be  induced  to  purchase  at  a general  reduction  of  a halfpenny  to  a 
gy  per  lb.,  and  bidding  flagged  throughout  the  auctions.  Medium  Pekoes  and  Broken  Pekoes 
fered  most.  In  Thursday’s  small  sale,  slightly  more  disposition  to  operate  was  noticeable.  The 
owing  averages  may  be  mentioned  : — “ Ormidale,”  1/2.]  ; “ Labukelle  ” and  “ Norwood  ” of  the 
|ECo.,  i/of  ; and  “New  Dimbula  D,”  1/-.  Average  for  week,  8fd. 

Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  London  :■ — 

TOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor)  1892, 

’KOE  (Ordinarjt  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor)  ,, 

-K0E  SOUG.  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

KOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf;  indifferent  liquor)  ,, 


VA. 


,,  dominated,  and  averages  in  consequence  appear  low. 
tTAL.  \ small  catalogue  was  brought  forward  comprising 


5fd.  1891, 

8d.  tS 

9.0,  gd. 

1889. 

6id. 

8d. 

gd. 

,,  io-J-d. 

9 9 

73d. 

4fd. 

7fd. 

„ S|d. 

9 9 

5*d. 

5fd. 

8Jd. 

,,  gid. 

6Jd. 

only  two 

estates. 

Lower 

grade 

Tea 

1 18  packages. 


.j,ers.  ^NK  RATE.  2 per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight. — Calcutta  1/3T  Colombo  i 3b 


MNU1A1N.  AleiJge  iu. 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 

Pekoe 

and 

Broken 

Fannings 

Garden, 

Total. 

Average, 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pskoe. 

Pekoe  Sonotong. 

and  Souchong. 

and  Var 

Quantity, 

ij 

Price.  | 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 
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— 

15 
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— 

— 
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— 
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9i 
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— 
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L— 
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— 

— 

— 
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10 

7k 

— 
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3 
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36 
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— 

— 

12 

Hi 

12 
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8| 

— 

— 
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61 
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14 
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24 

9l 

— 

— 
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84 
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— 
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— 
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— 
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— 
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1 

4i 

— 

.. 
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1 

! 

" 
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1 
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28fc 

. 
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1 

6 
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4! 
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CEYLON. 

Average  8fd. 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

Broken  and 

F anning 

Do 

Garden. 

Total, 

Average 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Souchong, 

and  V; 

u*. 

Quantity 

Price 

Quantity, 

Price. 

Quantity. 
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Price. 
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Price,  j 

Quantity. 

>ric  ;. 
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I 1 of 
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— 
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1/ 
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— 

— 

— 

Aberdeen 

1 oo4t 
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— 
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16 

3ofc 

9i 

20 

5i 
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1 

— 
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1 ooAc 
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5i 
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— 

53 

7f 

54 
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2 

3: 

^Alnwick 
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9i 
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3° 
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5k 

— 

— 

2 

6 

Amblakande 

91 

7 

26 

9 

65 

6i 

— 

— 
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— 

— 

— 

— 

— u 

Bambrakelly&D. 
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— 

— 
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65 
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— 
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—I 

Barnagalla 
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29 
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— 
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— 
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5i 
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— 
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10 
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19 
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3 
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— 

— 
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33 
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— 

— 

— 
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.Broken  Pekoe.  1 

1 
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Quantity. 
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1 
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G-arden. 

Total, 

Average. 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

|l  Pekoe  and 

j Unassorted, 

II 
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Broken  and 
Souchong, 

Fannings 
and  Vai 

U8 

8. 

j Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

i Quantity 

| Price. 

| Quantity. 

ict 

Glengariffe 

75 

7f 

— 

— 

18 

8 

24 

I of 

19 

5* 

11 

6 

3 

4 

Glentilt 

144  p 

7 i 

5ifc 

jiof 

6l 

7 8f 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

32  F 

3*4f 

— 

— 

Glenugie  ■ . 

140  p 

9 

1 — 

Hal 1 

60 

8f 

6ofc 

I /of 

15 

6 

— 

— 

5*c 

f 

Gona  Adika  Co  G 

83  P 

7 

— 

— 

36 

6f 

20 

9 i 

22 

5* 

— 

— 

5*c 

Gonamotava 

28 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

1 of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Goomera 

48 

6f 

— 

— 

16 

16 

r4 

9 2 

18 

5 

— 

— 

— 

Goorookoya 

138 

7* 

— 

— 

42 

7 2 

4i 

1 °f 

55 

5f 

— 

— 

— 

Hantane 

137  P 

6f 

— 

— 

56 

6f 

4ifc 

9f 

4° 

5f 

— 

— 

— 

Hardenhuish  & L. 

92 

8* 

— 

— 

32 

8f 

4i 

1 of 

19 

5f 

— 

— 

— 

Hatale 

96 

7i 

15 

9 

38 

6f 

18 

1 1 

25 

5* 

— 

— 

Haves 

23°IC 

6 

— 

— 

55*c 

6 6f 

41  fc 

9f 

8gfc 

5 

— 

— 

i8fc 

Heeloya 

49 

7 

| — 

— 

26 

6 

17 

9f 

6 

5 

— 

— 

47 

7i 

— 

— 

20 

6 

2 1 

9f 

6 

5 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Hemingford 

l28fc 

6| 

— 

— 

53*c 

6 

3ifc 

9-4 

44*c 

5 

— 

— 

— 

Holmwood 

91  P 

1 1 

— 

— 

26 

1 of 

43 

1 /of 

14 

8 

— 

— 

8fc 

1 

Hunasgeria 

no  p 

8 

■ • ■ — 

— 

58  P 

+ 7 8 

3° 

1 of 

20 

5* 

— 

— 

2 

IMP 

40 

64 

— 

— 

— 

■ — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40 

- 

Ingestre 

81  p 

7i 

— 

— 

48 

7 

33*c 

1 of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ingiriya 

8ofc 

8 

— 

— 

8ofc 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ivadien  Lena 

83 

8 

— 

— 

34 

7f 

32 

+9f 

16 

5* 

— 

— 

1 

Kallebokka 

129  p 

11 

81  p 1 

of  1/4$ 

37 

8f 

— 

— 

9 

5* 

— 

— 

2fC 

Kaluphani 

71  P 

9i 

— 

— 

12 

9 

42fc 

nf 

14 

6f 

— 

— 

3 

Karagastalawa  ... 

5T 

«f 

— 

- — 

14 

7 i 

21 

1 j 

13 

5* 

— 

— 

3 

i 

Katookella 

56  P 

9i 

— 

— 

18 

10 

i8fc 

i/oh 

20 

7* 

— 

— 

— 

31 

iof 

[ — 

— 

19 

9i 

12 

i/of 

— 

— 

— 

■ — 

— 

KAY/ 

196 

9i 

— 

— 

136 

8f  • 1/ 

60 

fcr/if 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kirklees 

4° 

8f 

1 — 

— 

14 

7* 

14 

1/ 

12 

5i 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Kirrimattia 

84 

8 

— 

— 

35 

8f 

20 

nf 

— 

— 

29 

5 5f 

— 

Kitoolamoola 

103 

7* 

— 

— 

20 

16f 

47 

9f 

24 

5* 

12 

4f 

— 

- 

Kitoolpatna 

33  P 

7i 

— 

— 

12 

+5f 

i8fc 

9f 

— 

— 

2fC  1 2f  +3 

ifc 

Kotiyagalla 

145  P 

1 of 

— 

— 

53 

9f 

g2-|c 

1 /of 

— 

— 

■ 

— 

— 

- 

Lameliere 

287^0 

9 

1 — 

— 

47  2 c 

+9f 

1 igfc 

inf 

121*0 

t6f 

— 

— 

— 

Laxapana 

156  P 

9i 

3°fc 

1 10 

56 

8* 

57*c 

1 of  1/5 

13 

5f 

— 

— 

-- 

Leangawella 

8 3 pc 

7 i 

— 

— 

152° 

6f 

45*c 

9f 

23*c 

5f 

— 

— 

— 

Lindoola 

85 

9i 

— 

— 

40 

7* 

45 

1 of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Loinorn 

68  p 

9i 

3i*c 

1/1* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

35 

8* 

2 

4* 

— 

Lynsted  . . 

165*0 

9* 

— 

— 

gofc 

m 

75*c 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Mahacoodagalla 

80 

9f 

1 — 

— 

42 

8f 

38 

1 1 

— 

— 

§sj  ‘ 

— 

Maha  Eliya 

159  P 

iof 

27fc 

nf 

g 1 fc 

1 of 

2gfc 

I /of 

1 2 

7* 

| . 

— 

— 

■ 

Mahousa 

65 

7 

31 

8f  9 

18 

6 

— 

— 

15 

5 

— 

— 

I 

Malgolla 

1701c 

8f 

— 

— 

54  ic 

7f 

81  Jc 

t9f 

35*c 

6 

— 

— 

— 

Marguerita 

73  2 c 

8f 

— 

5 if  c 

8 f 

iffci 

10 

7*c 

6 

— 

— 

— 

22-i-C 

84 

— 

i5*c 

8f 

7*0 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Marlborough 

53 

8| 

23 

8 

20 

1 ri 

8 

5* 

— 

— 

2 

Marske 

76}  c 

7* 

— 

51  fc 

6 

24fc 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ifc 

Maryland 

54 

6f 

— 

| — 

3[ 

t5i 

20 

fg 

3 

4* 

— 

— 

Maskeliya 

4X*C 

9i 

4iic 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Massena 

37*c 

94 

2lfC 

1 of iif 

i6fc 

1 7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Meddetenne  . . 

42  p 

7i 

— 

— 

21 

6f 

17 

9| 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 1 

4*c 

Melfort 

80 

9i 

41  t 

iof 1 if 

26 

8f 

. 

— 

13 

6f 

— 

— ij 

— 

I 

Melrose 

3i 

5 

— 

— 

3i 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mooloya 

45 

1 of 

— 

— 

20 

9f 

25 

1 if 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i8fc 

Mottingham 

87  p 

6f 

18 

8f 

— 

— 

23fc' 

1 of 

25 

5f 

3 

3 

NewDimbulaD... 

x35 

1/ 

— 

— 

53 

1 1 

59 

1/2 

23 

8f 

— 

— 

• 

New  Peacock  ... 

365  P 

6* 

— 

— 

100 

6f 

1 36*0 

9l9i 

1 10 

5 

iofc 

3* 

9*o 

1 

New  Valley 

17 

1 /of 

17 

1 /°f 

— 

— 

— • 

— j 

— 

— i 

rail  9 

— 

— 

102 

i 

22 

nf 

53 

8 

— 

— 

27 

6f 

— 1 

— 

— \ 

Nilambe 

151 

7f 

— 

— 

56 

6 

95 

8f  9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ; ■ 

OB  ECCraigieLea 

97 

8 

— 

— 

46 

7* 

21 

1 / °f 

30 

5f 

— ( 

— 

— 

,,  Dangkande... 

97*c 

7* 

— 

— 

33*c 

7 

39*c 

9i 

23 

5* 

— 

— 

2fc 

,,  Darrawella ... 

129 

7i 

— 

— 

52 

6f 

46 

9f 

29 

5 

I 

4 

I 

,,  Glendevon  . . . 

124 

10 

33 

9i 

47 

i/of 

44 

8f 

1 

1: 

CEYLON.  t — Continued 


Garden, 


Total. 

! 

.Quantity. 


Average. 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted, 

| 

Price. 

| Quantity. | Price. 

Quantity.,  Price,  j 

Broken  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

i 

Broken  and 
Souchong. 

Fannings,  Dust 
and  Various. 

Quantity.  Price. 

; Quantity.  1 Price, 

Quantity.;  Price. 

Quantity.]  Price. 

jjlBECKuda  Ova 

i 111 

i°t 

Nilloomally... 

69 

8 

©GA 

3° 

7 

Ormidale 

89  p 

I /24 

Orwell 

76 

64 

Dsborne 

73 

10 

Panmure 

61 

7l 

Pantiya 

49 

-,1 
i 4 

Parusella 

i6o4c 

6| 

Pen-y-lan 

170 

81 

itagarawe 

7i  P 

81 

[Joengalla 

109 

7 

fclgahakande  ... 

90 

ft 

lortmore 

: 58 

1 

Portswood 

684c 

iof 

1 ,• 

1 3S4C' 

n i 
/ 4 

Beston 

44 

9l 

Rajatalawa 

122 

9 1 

langbodde 

92 

8 

|avenscraig 

4° 

6 ; 

■tnagherrjr 

85 

/ 

,, 

38 

81 

pokwood 

x 2 / 4 c 

9 

Rowley 

i 484c 

74 

Klein 

| 49 

61 

Indringham 

1 108 

io4 

miquhar 

8+ 

61 

SCTCo  Invery?  ... 

nop 

1 1 

■merset 

43  P 

5l 

spring  Valley  ... 

i55  P 

9l 

Stamford  Hill&O 

r43  P 

7f 

■ Clair 

108 

7+ 

St.  John  Del  Rev 

H7  P; 

81 

1 Leonards-on-  S 

: 

3° 

8 

■awakelle 

103 

r°i 

| J J ■ • • ! 

424c1 

81  i| 

ialgaswella  ...j 

55 

74  \ 

Rnaravelly 

102 

81  i 

&probana 

1 

102  p 

81 

■ilRagalla 

53 

8 

fflornfield  . . 

1 12  p 

10 

iyspany 

x47 

81 

®arade!!a 

126  p 

9 

In 

l75  Pi 

7*  || 

'va 

■ 

i384c1 

future  ...  1 

:45  P 

8 | 

erelapatna 

38 

9 i; 

Valtrim  . . 

x5° 

10 

V’angie  Oya 

89 

84  1 

Vattakelly 

98 

9i 

Vattegodde 

favendon 

132  p 

81  i| 

1 294c 

74  :j 

i^ellekelle  . . 

864c 

9 

test  hall 

78' 

71 

foodend  . . . ; 

78  ; 

7 

ihalakela  ...j 

86  i 

61 

10 

1 

thanside 

l 

], 

x37 

| 

t 


■ — 

— 

; 43 

9i  , 

— 

— 

33 

*7  1 
/ 2 

V ‘ ' 

18 

5 + 

— 

— 

31 

I/I  !i 

— 

• ||t 

36 

8f 

— 

31 

IO 

— 

—■ 

: 3i 

1 7 

— 

} 

12 

74 

— 

854c 

6 ; 

„3  !! 

/ 4 

— 

' 

34 

+84 

26 

GO 

30 

6 

— 

25 

7 

— 

! — 

20 

t9l 

— 

— 

55vc 

|io4 

23 

I hM 

1 co 

21 

Xxl 

Jz**. k 

' s — 

36 

9 

— 

— 

i 47 

+74  , 

x3 

8.1 

27 

+5  : 

x5 

m 

35 

61 

— 

— 

22 

61 

! — 

7°4c 

9 | 

— 

— 

284c 

6 

— 

1 — 

I2"  1 

+6  i 

— 

, 38 

94 

— 

48 

61  !! 

— 

i Sr 

38  | 

- II 





60 

IO 

— 

— 

i 78|c: 

i 7f 

x7 

i 9 

| 3° 

8 

SI 

— 

: 43 

m !! 

— 

j — i 

1 x5  ; 

5l  ;j 



— 

38  : 
f • 

I°1 

i 

4i  : 

I H-i 
1 

— 

58  P 

7f-9l  ;i 

— 

15 

61  jj 

— 

32 

m !! 

I ' 

98 

7-7 1 1! 

594 

ctiol 

33  1 

9 | 

854 

C;  1 IO 

43 

74  :| 

— 

— 

561c; 

94 

— 7 

- 1 

46 

+81 

— 

; i 

1 7 

81 

— 

j 

49 

9 1 

26 

i of! ill 

45  ! 

8 i 

68 

26 

71  !| 

TV 

j — ] 

69  : 

7i  i; 

— 

— 

284c 

7 i! 

— 

1 

5«4t 

+ 8 

! 

i 

35 

— 

27  ; 

61 

— 

; — 

24 

61  || 

25 

1 / 44 1 

— 

— I 

!» 

1 

l| 

l| 

52 

i 

i/ii 

16 

6 

23 

9 1 

x3 

5i 

12 

9 

— 

. — 

584c 

x/4l 

| ' — 

— 

14 

1/ 

21 

! 64 

18 

1/2 

24 

! 71 

x5 

; Do 

x3 

5i 

15 

ioi 

I Jo 

; 5i 

45+c 

9i 

244c 

5 

83 

9l-i° 

18 

| 5l 

x4 

; +1/1 

! 12 

64 

34 

: 7l 

T9 

1 5 

35 

; IOi 

30 

! 

35 

1 W 

— 

1 

I3vc 

ini 

; — 

— 

381c 

+ 71-8 

60 

1 1 

: 26 

74 

28 

+ 104 

17 

5i 

18 

10 

1 

17 

5i 

16 

i°l 

— 

324c 

ni 

254c 

64 

204c 

9i 

! _ 

— 

*7 

1 9 

20 

5 

53 

i/°l 

17 

+7 

— 

I 36 

5v 

384c 

x/3l 



35 

u*t  ^ 

51 

7i 

464c 

IO 

1 

>9 

5l 

*5 

I /of  i 

43 

51-6 

54vc 

fill 

46 

+64 

15 

104 

— 

^ — 

18 

n | 

47 

81 

55 

7i  ! 

— 

— 

54 

ioi 

4 

5 a 

291c 

+ 1 ol 

124c 

5l 

3 1 ” 

9l 

7 

5 

724c 

V 

5 

5l 

45" 

I°1  1 1 

— 

— 

32 

7l 

— 

— i 

44 

5i 

6 2 4c 

XX1 

1 5 D 

7 

474c 

+ n4 

4 2 

161 

21 

9 1 ; 

— - 

— 

66  1 

i/ol 

35 

61 

| 

' 

~ jl 

18 

5l 

M | 

3 1 

I!1  ' 

254c 

5i 

644c 

+81-9  | 

37vc 

5 i 

254c 

to4 

— 

— 

x5 

+ ii  : 

27 

54 

29 

91  : 

x7 

5l 

33  ' 

81 

29 

4f 

l7  ■ 

| 

IO  :| 

! 

48 

«1 

— 

— 

■,  — - 

; — 

— 

."Vsl 

I 4-— 

. — ’ 

— 

j 

[.  _ 

— 

2 

1 4i 

3 

4 

— r- 

— 

! 

— 

2 

D!  34 

12 

4l 

j — . 

— 

— 

— , 

64c 

3i 

2 

; +4 

2 

4 

6 

5i 

5ic 

54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

' — 

j 



I 

6 

2 

7i 

— 

— 

— ■ ■ 

— 

z 

— 

— 

— 

j ' — 

— 

z 

1 | 

j — 

1 " 

— 

! 

— 

— 

! ’ : 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

' 

— 

— 

— 

. 

34  P 

51-8 

2 1 

5i 

224c 

5i 

— 

94c 

4f 

1 

4 

I 2 

4l 

— 

— 

44c 

54-64 

— 

— 

. 

' — 

— 

■ 

vZ  -■ 

— 

1 424c 

7-104 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

5 

- — . 

34c 

- ! 

— 

— 

i 

3vc 

8 

— 

4 

61  ! 

— 

— 

24c 

5 

— 

■ Z^  .Z  | 

3 

4t 

24c 

64  I 

34c: 

4l  1 

"V  ■ 

— 

io4c 

3-54 

— - 

— 

— 

- 

— ‘ 

— 

— ; 

— ! 

2 

5 j 

2 

— - 

4 

7 

5l 

— 

1 ! 

— 

— . . j 

14c 

6 

24c 

T.O  8 

J 34 

— 

• !| 

I 

4 

3 

4"  I; 

2 

“4 

— 

— 

— 

J7 

6 1 

j 

— 

I 


''JAVA'.  chests!  Average  5^. 


Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

Fine  & FlowryPek. 

Medium  Pekoe, 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Souchong, 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantit/. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.1 

Price 

Ardja  Sarie 
Nangoeng 

550 

105 

5i 

U2 

12 

6f 

200 

15 

6164 

t.ni 

1 

5 

*7 1 

7 2 

200 

73 

t5 

5i 

IOO 

+5 

NATAL  TEA. 


Garden. 

Total.  Average. 

Broken  Org.  Pek, 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonchong. 

Broken 

and  Sonchong. 

1 

Quantity.J  Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity.  Price 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

■ j 

Kearsney 

■ 

118  p 5 

r 

26  p 

H|rH 

l ^ 

I 

29  P|  4t5 k 

32  P 4i 

31  P 4 4a 

— , — 

I„  these  tables  all  packages  as.  chest,  unless  otherwise  stated  b stands  for  boxes  ; Jc  for  half-chests  : p for  packages,  t 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  average,  two  half-chest,  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as 

to  one  chest . 


GOV/,  WILSON  & STANTON, 


j , w.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  i & 2,  Bury  Street , St.  Mary  Axe, 


Cong.  Bro.  & Do 
Quantity.  Price 

5°  ' 4 


Fannings,  Dus 
and  Various. 

Quantity.1  Prici 

Prices  marker 
equal  in  weigh 

Brokers. 


•mrpmmn  iv  ...  

(jOW,  WILSON  ft  STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CSfLON,  AND  JAVA  TEA  REPORT, 


[3,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C.  July  1st , 1892, 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION  IN  LONDON 

From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon.  Java. 

1891- 1892.  31,000  packages.  89,541  packages.  9,433  packages. 

1892- 1893.  28,165  ,,  63,300  ,,  4,901  ,, 

During  the  week  . 

5,162  packages  Indian'  ) 

14,873  ,,  Ceylon -Total  22,292  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

2,257  ,,  Java  j 

During  the  past  few  weeks  the  Tea  market  generally  has  been  in  a quiescent  condition. 

With  the  General  Election  so  close  upon  us,  and  at  a time  like  the  end  of  the  half  year,  it  is 
natural  that  buyers  should  be  inclined  to  minimise  their  stock  oi  Tea.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  bidding  during  the  last  week  or  two  should  have  been  slack,  and  that  the  disposition  generally 
manifested  should  have  been  towards  extreme  caution.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note  that  the 
value  to  be  obtained  in  many  kinds  of  tea  at  present  prices  is  exceptional,  and  when  the  attention 
{ of  the  trade  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  fact  will  be  fully 
i recognised,  and  that  more  extensive  buying  will  be  the  natural  outcome. 

At  present  low  prices,  the  export  trade  continues  fairly  active,  and  the  favourable  opportunity 
afforded  for  the  development  of  external  markets  has  not  been  lost.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
the  result  of  recent  operations  will  be  to  encourage  the  use  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea  in  partially 
developed  markets,  in  the  not  far  distant  future. 

INDIANS.  There  is  not  much  to  notice  except  the  continuance  of  last  week’s  depressed 
prices.  Wherever  special  quality  could  be  discerned,  bidding  became  more  spirited  and  good 
quotations  were  obtained,  but  for  poor  liquoring  Teas  buyers  were  still  inclined  to  bid  with  little 
; or  no  animation. 


Weekly  average  of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1892,  3747  pkgs.  av.  9.  1891,  392  pkgs.av.  ld|d. 
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Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London  : — 
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CEYLONS.  Auctions  this  week  were  smaller  than  last,  only  14,873  packages  being  brought 
forward,  against  21,490  last  week.  The  result  was  a fairly  steady  market  with  slightly  more  dispo- 
sition to  take  advantage  of  current  low  rates.  The  lowest  grades  appeared  to  be  wanted  for  price, 

1 |and  all  really  good  liquoring  descriptions  with  special  flavour  and  quality  met  with  marked  attention, 
j [Average  for  week,  8 Jd. 

Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  London : — 

[PEKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor)  1892,  5-^d.  1891,  8cl.  1890,  9d.  1889,  6-Ad. 

IPEKOE  (Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor)  ,,  7-Jd.  ,,  9d.  ,,  10-Ad.  ,,  y|d. 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,,  4fd.  ,,  7-J-d.  ,,  8|d.  ,,  5fd. 

■ PEKOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,,  5-Ad.  ,,  8J-d.  ,,  9 Jd . ,,  64-d. 

JAVA.  These  were  well  represented,  2257  packages  being  brought  forward,  against  655  last  week. 
[Competition  was  good,  more  especially  from  the  export  demand,  and  the  Teas  were  mostly  sold  at 
I utes  about  on  a par  with  those  ruling  last  week.  A few  parcels  of  re-purchases  in  Holland  were 
j also  included  in  the  Catalogue.  1351  packages  are  advertised  for  next  week. 


BANK  RATE.  2 per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight. — Calcutta  1/3T  Colombo  I '34 
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5f 

8 

8f 

17 

5 ! 

Lawrence 

62  p 

ioi 

21 

i/i4 

30 

94 

— 

n p 

7 

Lippakelle 

100 

iof 

61 

7494 

35 

1 /of 

| Macduff 

46 

st 

— 

— 

16 

8 

14 

n4 

16 

Mahatenne 

82  p 

6i 

— 

— 

33 

+64 

28-ic 

9? 

21 

1 5 

Manickwatte 

60  p 

6f 

— 

— 

21 

64 

18  p 

9f 

18 

5 ;! 

Mattakelly 

122 

8 

----- 

— 

47 

7 

42 

1 1 

31 

54 

Meria  Cotta 

JI3  P 

9+ 

— 

— 

57 

81 

23 

1 /24 ! 

H 

74 

Middleton 

96 

10 

— 

— 

36 

94 

5° 

1 14 

10 

6 I1 

Midlands 

2 I C 

7i 

— 

— 

6o4c 

7 

644° 

n 

634c 

54 

Minna 

108  p 

7 4 

— 

— 

63ic 

+ 74 

2l4c 

1/1 

24 

54 

Mooloya 

52 

10 

— 

— 

23 

9+ 

27 

iof 

2 

64  ji 

Mottingham 

67' P 

74 

20 

74 

— 

0 ,1c 
24  2 L 

1 1 

23 

54  ! 

1 Nahakettia 

42 

6f 

. 

2 7 

5f 

1 1 

10 

— li 

Norton 

2oic 

54 

— 

— 

2oic 

+54 





| 

OBECCraigieLea 

80 

7f 

— 

— 

40 

7 

20 

1 1 

20 

54 

,,  Darrawella ... 

108 

64 

— 

— 

53 

6 

23 

104 

3i 

5 

,,  Glendevon  ... 

IOI 

1 of 

— 

— 

31 

1 of 

S8 

1/0-4 

32 

9 I 

,,  Nilloomally... 

81 

8f 

!5 

T/3 

26 

64 

23 

94 

17 

54 

,,  Wattawella 

68 

74 

— 

27 

'if 

18 

+ 1 of 

23 

54 

Old  Madegama 

84  p 

84 

4oic 

+94 

— 

44 

74 

Oonoonagalla  ... 
Oolanakande 

r37  P 
381c 

Sf 

74 

294c 

i/oi 

40 

2lf  C 

7 

6 

3° 

1 j4c 

1/ 

94 

38 

54 

Opalgalla 

5° 

— 

21 

64 

29 

104 

j 

Osborne 

99 

94 

— 

— 

46 

Q1 
y 2 

32 

+ n-4 

21 

7 

Ouvah  Kellie 

105  ! 

i/°4 

— 

41 

IO  10-3- 

50  1/ 

34i/3I 

13 

- 84  || 

B 

56  1 

1 1 

— 

— 

24 

94 

31 

+ 1/04 

1 

Penrith  ... 

66  | 

7f 

— 

19 

74 

27 

10 

17 

5f  : 

Fine  Hill 

i6i£cj 

8f 

354c 

inf 

654c 

94 

6i-4c 

6f 

Portree 

07  P 

8 

— 

25 

1 6f 

634  c 

iofjn 

29 

|5* 

Poyston  . . 

6 5 P 

74 

— 

19 

Ik 

24  4 c 

iof 

22 

54 

Putupaula  ,..| 

94 

7 4 

— 

— 

17 

8 

34 

10I 

43 

54 

Kaxawa  Panwila  | 

46 

7 

— 

12 

+ 7f 

12 

+94 

22 

+ 54 

Relugas  ...i 

89 

74 

_ 1 

1 

26 

7 

34 

9i 

27 

5 1 

Rook  wood 

r42ic 

7f 

— 

584c 

84 

22^C 

iof 

s64c 

6i 

Scarborougli  ...j 

130 

9 

23 

11 

53 

8 

32 

1 if 

22 

5f  i 

South  Wana  Rajah 

76  p 

7i 

24ic| 

i/of 

3 2 

6f 

20 

J4-  | 

5 i 

I 


wL'VL'o  . 


Garden, 


Spring  Valley  ... 

Stamford  Hill&O 

St.  Andrews 

St.  George 

Sr.  Leys 

Stockholm 

Sr.Vigeans  JG  ... 

Summerville 

Sunnycroft 

Tommagong 

Tonvood 

Tj'spany 

Ggieside 

Ukuwela 

Valamaly 

Venture 

iilehette 

W.A.H. 

Warleigh 

Wereagalla  . . 

Blfbende 


Total. 

Average. 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken  and 
Souchong, 

Fannings,  Dust 
and  Various. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

‘ . 1 

| Quantity. | Price.  | 

Quantity.;  Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity. | Price. 

Quantity.  Price,  j 

Quantity.  | Price. 

It 

196  p 

94 

| 

I 

77- 

10 

45 

V '! 

56 

7l 

1 

iSJc 

5i 

i8o|-c 

Si 

| — 

•AAL;  A 

1 04  Ac 

7i 

54vc 

I°i 

22-^C 

54 

— 

— 

— 

122  p 

9 

54P  I/° 

y-i/G 

49vc 

6f 

H 

t7i 

In 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

44 

64 

9i 

— 

— 

24 

8 

32 

8 

5i 

— 

— 



. 

— 

53  P 

9i 

— 

15 

94 

25vc 

V 

1 1 

64 

2 

4f 

— 

87  p 

8i 

[f  — 

4°Ac 

84 

24AC 

1 IIi 

23 

6 

■ 

— 

48  p 

7 

— 

— 

23 

6A 

18-Ac 

10 

6 

5i 

Spr4  - 

i|c 

3i 

71 

7 

‘ - 

4i 

t6i 

i 17 

i°f 

x3 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

208 

6| 

70 

7i  9 

34 

6 

— w 

84 

5i5i 

20 

4i 

■ — 

— 

87  P 

9i 

— 

; 

26 

10 

29ic 

i/°4 

21 

74 

8 Ac 

74 

34c 

74 

H3  P 

7i 

— 

7° 

6 

73ic 

9i9l  i| 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

90 

7i 

;|  

— 

61 

6i 

24 

1 0-4 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

5 

7l 

.5° 

6f 



26 

6 

1 

94 

10 

5 

H 

- SI 

— 

— 

55 

6i 

1 — 

IB  1 

i5 

64 

16 

8i 

16 

5 

4 

4 

4 

24 

62 

9i 

• — - | 

34 

!8 

28 

1 iof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

HsU 

154  P 

84 

■ _ 

65 

84 

5iAc 

V 

38 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

83 

~ 1 

— 

25 

5i 

46 

9 

12 

4i 

— 



— 

— 

65  P 

64 

R^S  J; 

— 

26 

54 

24  P 

84 

x5  P 

+4  4f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

64 

7i 

— 

— 

34 

t6i 

18 

I0i 

12 

5 

— 

— 

| — 

— 

82  p 

7 

|j  — 

— 4'  ■ 

37 

6f 

29ic 

10A 

16 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

32 

84 



- •—  5 

13 

+7i 

9 

;■ 

10 

6 

-- 



— 

— 

1! 

, 1 

JAVA.  1959  chests.  Average  6d. 


Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

Fine  & FlowryPek. 

Medium  Pekoe. 

Broken  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Souchong. 

Cong,  Bro.  & Dnst 

Quantity. 

Price 

iQuantity.  Price. 

Quantity 

. i Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity.  Price 

Ikgelen 

951 

5i 

j;  ,:yA  2 

401 

5i  i°i 

43 

42 

5°7 

4f  +5i 



! 

ronlapa 

••  55 

44 

10  54 

H 

4i 

; 12 

3t 

15 

1 4i 

4 

34 



Inagar 

..  634 

7 

463 

6A  1 of 

i 65 

5-7 

36 

5f 

70 

44  t5i 

H 1 — 

Tendjo  Aljoe 

••  3 r9 

5t 

28I1  of  i/4f 

64 

154 

1 

52 

i 

+5 

66 

5 

109 

4i-5 

• 

1 

in  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; for  hal  -chests;  p for  packages,  f Prices  markrd 
foils  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  weight 

to  one  chest. 

GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Brokers. 


j . W . Park  1 ns,  Printer  & Stationer . 1 & 2 . Bury  Street . St . Mary  Axe 


j-  .or 


’ : • '[t- 

• : ir  n vr' 


..  .. . 


n k. 


.. 


i ? ' • 

. 


0 . ££  h 


. 


. i-  1 


>' 


C ■ 


• , ; ; ■?.  , , ?■  i:  ' : ■ l 


ijlJW,  WILSON  & UlAHlUn  INUIAH,  midi  m 


JAVA  TEA  KKFUKT. 

July  8th,  1892. 


J ava . 

9,433  packages. 
6,252 


[j  Rood  Lane.  London,  E.C. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION  IN  LONDON 

From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon. 

1891-1892.  45,338  packages.  103,309  packages. 

During  the  week  1892-1893.  33>725  >>  78,56° 

4,959  packages  Indian  i 

,,  Ceylon -Total  21,468  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

L351  >»  IAVA  * 

This  week  has  been  devoted  to  the  General  Election,  throughout  the  Kingdom  as  well  as  in  the 
Metropolis  itself.  Business  has  therefore  been  restricted,  and  the  Tea  trade  has  participated  in  the 
predominant  slackness. 

The  arrival  of  the  first  steamer  with  New  Season’s  China  Tea  failed  to  enliven  the  market, 
and  contracts  were  only  effected  with  difficulty.  The  quality  of  Teas  so  far  arrived  may  be  judged 
bv  the  low  prices  obtained,  ranging  from  under  6d.  to  about  1/3  per  lb.,  although  in  an  exceptional 
ase  about  2/-  is  reported  to  have  been  paid.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the  New  China  Crop  will 
irove  a formidable  rival  to  British  Grown  Tea. 

Figures  for  the  month  of  June  again  show  a marked  reduction  in  deliveries  of  China  Tea. 
NDIAN.  The  small  auctions  passed  without  material  change  in  quotations,  the  tendency  being 
:owards  rather  lower  rates  except  for  specially  attractive  parcels.  A small  lot  of  Orange  Pekoe 
'rom  the  Assam  Frontier  Tea  Co.  sold  at  2/6^  per  lb. 

Weekly  average  of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1892,  2658  pkgs.  av.  10. 


! 1892. 

1891. 

j PKGS.  1 PRICE. 

1 PKGS.  | PRICE. 

Assam  . . . . j 499  P i/2 f 

1641  pj  9 i 

D A KJ EELI  NG  . . 

CaCHAR&S Yt.HET  1 443  C 64 

772  p 8 1 

Dooaks 

Chuta  Nagpore 

117  c 7\ 

KangkaV alley 

1891,  7660  pkgs.  av.  9Jd. 


1892. 

1891. 

j 1892. 

1891. 

PKGS.  1 PRICE. 

I'KGS.  | PRICE. 

PKGS.  PRICE.! 

PKGS.  i PRICE 

1060  p;  9| 

2794  P 94 

Neilg  merry 

I40  p|  9 1 

504  C IO 

1620  p 94 

I ERA I . . 1 152  pi  9 j 

415  P'  8| 

v ) 

I40  pj  gj 

Travancore  \ 

l6o  pi  8-J 

[dust 

(Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor)  1 

S92.  33d.  1891 

6d.  1890, 

6Jd.  1889, 

[pannings. 

(Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor) 

4fd 

7d-  ,, 

6fd . 

/ID KEN  TEA 

(Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquori 

5fd- 

8d. 

8d. 

IfK.  SOUG. 

(Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor) 

, 63d. 

83d . 

gd. 

fEKOE. 

(Greyish  to  blackish  some  tip,  useful  liquor) 

,.  8fd.  „ 

9|d- 

io3d.  ,, 

PEK.  SOUG. 

(Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor) 

, , 4 4 d , > 

7l"d  • 

8Jd. 

PEKOE. 

< Blackish,  greyish,  some  tip,  inferior  liquor) 

6id. 

8fd. 

9fd  • 

lEYLON. 

Now  that  the  New  China  Teas  have 

been  tasted  ; 

tnd  found  sc 

far  to  be  of 

Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London  : 

4fd- 
5Ad- 
8£d. 
g|d. 
6d . 
6fd. 
only 

Afferent  quality,  buyers  who  waited  to  examine  these  before  increasing  stock  maybe  more  inclined 
operate  in  Ceylons.  Auctions  about  equalled  in  quantity  those  of  last  week.  Prices  remain 
But  the  same  with  some  slackness  in  the  bidding.  Quality  is  not  quite  up  to  that  of  arrivals 
|me  weeks  back.  Average  for  week,  8-Jd. 

Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  London  : — 

Il’EKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor)  1892, 

PEKOE  (Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor)  ,, 

(PEKOE  SOIJG.  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

fEKOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

UVA.  The  351  packages  offered  met  with  fair  attention  and  sold  generally  with  good  competi- 
ji  at  steady  prices.  A parcel  of  White  Tipped  Pekoe  from  the  “ Jasinga  Estate”  sold  at 


53d.  1891, 

8d. 

1S90,  8|d. 

1889,  6fd 

7fd. 

9d- 

,,  iod. 

„ Sid, 

+4d.  ,, 

7-3d. 

„ 8Jd. 

„ 6d. 

5id.  „ 

8|d. 

,,  gd. 

„ 6fd. 

j|  per  lb. 

MOVEMENTS 

OF  TEA 

IN  LONDON  (in 

lbs.)  DURING  JUNE. 

Imports. 

Deliveries 

Stock. 

1S90. 

1891 . 

1892. 

1890. 

1891 . 

1892. 

1890. 

1891 , 

1892. 

man 

457.587 

1,561,734  1 

.644,927 

8,630,442 

6,759,819 

7,957,089 

27,489,789 

26,660,538 

23,000.268 

IftON 

3,693,204 

6,480,184  6 

,1 07,122 

3,613,768 

5.480,572 

5.487.576 

9,590,374 

14,974,892 

187380,688 

H .. 

302,890 

641 ,620 

383,740 

308,770 

474,600 

203,700 

1 ,064,840 

85 1 ,060 

792,54° 

etc  .... 

465,418 

452.455 

274,281 

6,059,360 

5,982,508 

3,874,447 

39,990,303 

28,341,426 

16.996,803 

Totai.  lbs 

4,919,099 

9.135.993  § 

,410,070 

18,612,340 

18,697,499 

17,522,812 

78,135.306 

70,827,916 

59,170.209 

"bank  rate.  2 per 

cent.  EXCHANGE  on  Londo 

n three  months  sight. — Calcutta  1/3^.  Colombo  1 

i Broken  Org.  Pekoe 

Pekoe 

and 

1 

Broken 

F annings 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average,  ^ 

r Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sononong.  [ 

and  Soocaoa^ . 

and  Va 

1 r 

| 

Quantity. 

Price.  | 

Quantity. 1 

Price  j 

Quantity. 

Price.  (Quantity. 

Price.  j| 

Quantity. : 

Price.  ‘1 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity., 

ASSAM 

449  p 

1/24,1 

j 

j. 

j 

j. 

! 

|| 

| 

Assam  Front  ierC 

ii6  p 

77  P i/1* 

$|-i/9  ! 

39 

1 of 

■ SwS , - 

— j 

— 

— 

— 

— 

r- 

5 ? ... 

24°  P 

x/24  ; 

[44P  l/|- 

hf  2/64,| 

7 1 

8 494 

— 

2 5 | 

1 5 f i! 

— | 

— 

- 

Borelli  T Co 

102 

l/2 

— 

— 

44 

r/3i 

17 

1/6 

28 

in 

13 

i of 

— 

! — 

Dibroo 

i6|c 

Iri 

lofc  i /!( 

^p'44 

— 

— 

— 

— 

64cj 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

- 

JokaiTCo  Jamira 

25 

ioj- 

' — 

— 

20 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

84 

3 

CACHR&SYLHT 

443  c 

64 

B&CoChargola  ...j 

201 

64 

12 

r/24  ! 

100 

1 7 

I 2 

7i  i: 

— 

— 

77 

5 

— 

NSTCoBurjan  ... 

l87 

54  1 

28 

6f 

54 

6 1 

28 

164  l! 

54 

5 

23 

44  | 

— 

- 

,,Khadim 

55 

6 

15 

74  1 

20 

5i 

— 

— 

20 

5 

— 

— 

— 

DARJEELING 

1060  p 

94 

. 

tg4 

Avongrove  .... 

55  \ 

7i 

— j 

— ! 

17  1 

+7 

*3 

2 5 

6 i 

— 

— 1 

— 

- 

Borokai  T Co.  ..J 

73 

7\ 

j — 

— j 

25  | 

n4 

— 

— 

16 

- 1 

32 

54 

— 

- 

Cedars 

100 

8 

— 

— 1 

65 

84 

1 2 

1 1 

2 3 i 

154 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Darjeeling  Co  ... 

80  pj 

i°4 

— 

ll 

3° 

ti4 

204c 

i/3i 

20 

7 

— 

— 

io^c 

Dhajea  .!.[ 

IOI 

84 

— 

53 

7494 

18 

1*4 

30 

64 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lingia 

118 

94 

— 

— 

52 

1 1 i 

21 

1 of 

45 

64 

— 

— 

— 

Mini  T Co  ...| 

I91 

114 

— - 

— 

73 

!/[  1 

25 

r/3 

06 

8f 

— 

— 

27  1 

Pandam  . . 

67 

lof 

— 

— 

25 

tl* 

18 

1/24 

24 

74 

— 

— 

- 

Poobong 

80  p 

i M 

40  1 

i/4-i/5i 

20 

i/tf 

r— 

— 

20 

10 

— 

— 

Risheehci 

80  p 

20ic 

1/24 

20 

</ 

2o4c 

1/2 

20 

74 

— 

— 

T umsong 

1 15 

84 

— 

— 

49 

194 

18 

1/ 

33 

+6| 

15 

5a 

— 

- 

DOOARS 

504  c 

10 

I 

DooarsCo  T ondoo 

70 

94 

— 

— 

2 1 

i r 

17 

1/04  I 

3 2 

7l 

— j 

— 

— 1 

- 

NSTCo  DamDim 

192 

cc  i 

3 [ 

i/ii 

5 1 

ttf 

35 

1/14 

52 

94 

1 5 

7f 

8 

Phoolbarrie 

r54 

7 4 

— 

— 

47 

9 

26 

1 04 

43 

64 

38 

5i 

— 

TERAI 

152  p 

9 ! 

Gyabaree 

79 

i°  j 

— 

55 

8 1 

24 

t/o| 

— 

— i 

— 

— 

— 

Indian  Terai  1'  Col 

1 

73  P 

74 

.1 

35 

84 

2o4c 

iof 

18 

5 i 

1 

~ j 

1 

CEYLON. 

Average  8|d. 

Broken  Org, Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

Broken  and 

F anning 

: 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broke u 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonciiong. 

Souchong. 

and  Va 

ns. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

1 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price.  ! 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 

Aberfoyle 

j 103  p 

64 

- 

! 45 

5*  i 

41  2Cj  9 

l7 

4f 

i — 

— 

— 

— 

Aldourie 

! 50 

iod 

— 

= 8 

IO 

27 

Ilf 

4 

64 

— 

— 

I 

Allagalla 

! 81 

7 

— 

— 

27 

6| 

24 

9f 

24 

54 

3 

4 

3 

.f- 

Alnwick 

j 1 1 8 

9 4 



— 

62 

84 

48 

: 1/ 

5 

5* 

Si 

— 

3 

Ambatenne 

87 

6 

UEi.  • 

-i— 

37 

54 

17 

94 

33 

, — 
4* 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

Anningkande 

64 

64 

— 

— 

25 

5f 

18 

9 

21 

5 

- — 

— 

Armfield 

; X53 

74 

— 

— 

j 62 

64 

67 

94 

24 

54 

— 

— . 1 

— 

Atherfield 

96 

74 

— 

— 

32 

16 

44 

10 

20 

54 

- 

— 

, -r-r  \ 

— 

Attabage 

i T93  P 

64 

— 

— 

S 63 

1 6* 

72ic 

xo 

58 

44 

5ic 

4 

5ic 

ir. 

Avoca 

45 

84 

12 

1 14 

33 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

■ _ 

— 

1 

— 

Bambrakelly&D. 

94 

1 1 

— 

— 

i 54 

9f 

40 

i/o4 

| — 

D— A-2 

— 

— 

Battagalla 

93 

74 

2 1 

8 

40 

54 

32 

94 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Battalgalla 

1 54  P 

84 

79  P 1 

041/84 

52 

7 

— 

— 

23 

54 

1 13 1 

| 

— 

- 

Beaumont 

i 150 

74 

1 — 

— 

5° 

64 

60 

LO 

40 

54 

— 

Blackwater 

228  p 

74 

37*c  1 

o*i/4i 

70 

8 

20 

IO 

78 

5a 

19 

54 

4 

35 

Bogawantalawa 

: 99  F 

84 

1 — 

— 

37 

ll 

34 

io| 

22 

5a 

54 

54c 

4/ 

| Bramley 

t°7ic 

5 

304c 

54 

214c 

5 

354c 

54 

2 1 4c 

44 

— 

— 

— 

Brownlow  . . 

70 

10 

— 

— 

| 46 

1 8f 

24 

i/°4 

— 

— 

— 

■ — 4 k 

— 

— 

Carlabeck 

100 

94 

; — 

— 

7i 

84 

29 

1 /of 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

— ■: 

— 

Chetnole 

!|  111  1 

>1  84 

1 

— 

25 

t7 

634c 

1 14 

23 

54 

■ 1 3!  "4 

— i 

J — ■ 

— 

Come  Away 

841 

94 

— 

— 

25 

94 

4o4c 

i/°4 

*9 

64 

— \ j 

. S • 

_. ..  | 

— 

Crurie 

20 

54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CTPCEstHolyoc 

107  j 

5 9 4 

— 

— 

57  r 

9 94 

50 

104 

— 

44/till 

— 

. — 

— 

,,Mariawatte  .. 

x30 

7 4 

— 

— 

68 

64 

34 

IO 

28 

54 

. . H3 

— 

— 

— 

>>  ? > 

1 144  1 

’I  74 

— 

— 

62 

64 

40 

104 

22 

54 

— 

— 

20fc 

4a 

,,Rosita 

; 1 21 

H 

9i 

56 

1 ll 

44 

84 

! 

21 

5f 

1 

m 

■ 

Garden, 

Total. 

Average, 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and  ! 

Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Broken  and 
Souchong. 

Pannings,  bust 
and  Various, 

1 

Quantity. 

Price. 

I— — 77— 

1 Quantity.  | Price. 

Quantity. j 

Price. 

Quantity.;  Price. 

! Quantity.j  Price. 

Quantity.  | Price. 

Quantity.j  Price. 

e 

CTPCoScrubs  .. 

•11  97 

“8*  ‘ 

— j — 

37 

7 

46  1 0-1 

13  54 

18  6 

r n cit 

Pj  ■ 1 ■)  — ■ 

1 3 

6 6 

1 

„Tangakelly  . 

•1  ^ 

9 4 

22 

8i 

^ 1 

93  !I  ‘4 

4 


4c  I 

)2l 


20|C; 


„Tillyrie 
LWallaha  ... 
,,Waverley 
Denmark  Hill  ... 
Derby 
Deviturai 
Devonford 
Drayton 
Edinburgh 
Eibedde 
Eikadua 
Elston 

|E.  P.  and  E.  Co 
„Koladenia  ... 
„Meddecombra 
„Rothschild  ... 
„Sogama 
„Vellai-Oya  ... 
Ferham&S.  Andre, 
Ferndale 
Fordyce 
Frogmore 
Galata 
Gaik  ad  u a 
Gammadua 
Gartmore 
;Gavatenne  . . 
Geddes 

Gikiyanakanda  . . . 

Glen  Alpin 

'Glendon 

Glengariflfe 

Goatfell 

Gonamotava 

Good  FI  ope 

Hangran  Oya  ... 

Harmony 

Hatale 

Helbeck 

Henfold 

Hethersett 

HindagalLa 

Hoolankande  ... 

Hoonoocotua 

Hunasgeria 

Hyndford 

MP 

ngestrc 

Kabragalla  M... 
KelaniVal Asso  D 

JAW 

Haloogala 
Hataboola 
Keenagaha  Ella... 

Kew 

Kirkoswald 
Kottagalla 
Kowlahena 
Lagalla 
Lauderdale 
Leangapella 


71 
9° 
15° 

89 

42 

36 

72 
106 

93 

48 

79 

ll7 


84 

8f 

1 


6 i 
94 
9 

IOr 


31 

37 


io] 


64 


3° 

12 

87AC  104 
3°’ 


7+  — 


94 


i°i 

i/4 

Hi 


11 


41 


9z 

74 

7i 


— 29 

— r 6 

— 19 

104  — 

30 

— 

— 26 

58 


5- '34 

5-8f 

8i 

io4 

9l 

7i 

64 


s| 

io4 


37 
54 
33 
1 1 

J9 

47ic  I'10? 
24+0  1/6 

45~  C1 

27  I°2 

35  9t 


27 

6 

■ ■— 

hB  j'| 

20 

54 

6 

84 

155 

8 

— 

— ■ / 

79 

64 

76 

to 

87 

74 

30 

10 

57 

64 

— 

; 

119 

7 

33 

9? 

64 

54 

12 

64 

32° 

7i 

1 1 1 

i°4 

209 

64-64 

B | — 

86 

94 

40 

1 1 

46 

84 

— 

— 

10  5 

7 

— 

1 9 Ex 

73 

154 

32 

94 

i75  P 

■ ' 

41 

84 

894c 

1 1 

44  P 

84 

^4  ■ ; 4 

— 

17 

64 

23 

1 04 

1 5 1 P 

9 

■ ggMft 

— 

40  b 

9 

97  +> 

1 1 

33 

6i 

• — 1 1 

— 

18 

154 

15 

74 

87 

64 

— 

■ — If 

48 

+54 

22 

94 

1 2 

54 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

. . .TT?'-"  ij 

6q4c 

6 

— . 

69 

6 

■ ^ 0 

1 — 

'34  P 

8f 

— 

— 

53 

+ 54  74 

71 

104 

89 

84 

— 

— 

29 

8 

37 

104 

*5'  P 

94 

— • 

— - 

72 

9 

45 

1 14 

101 

7i 

— 

. H 

67 

64 

34 

+94 

92  p 

7 

— 

BM  ■ | 

22 

64 

32 

+94 

1 02  p 

9 

— '■  ‘ 

— 

3°4c 

1 9 

34 

1/ 

75  P 

94 

| — ■ ■ 1 

1 ! 

4i 

84 

3 1 

1 1 

35 

64 

— 

35 

64 

. ' 

— - ll 

60 

74 

— 

— 

21 

64 

23 

9f 

65  p 

64 

C'  t4  ,^| 

— | 

19 

64 

264c 

9l 

101 

7 

23 

00 

34 

64 

16 

io4 

46 

8 

— H 

Mem  ■ 

34 

+ 7-84 

9 

10 

126 

j 1 

— 

— 

59 

94- 'o 

52 

l/[4 

18 

ioj 

| — ’ \ 

_ 

— 

18 

io| 

68  p 

94 

| IBB  j. 

— 

33 

84 

r.6 

1/24 

*33 

74 

52 

104 

39 

+64 

— 

— 

1 2 1 

74 

| — ; 

— 

34 

+64 

44 

94 

38  P 

84 

| 

— 

18 

5 + 

20 

9r 

64  p 

7 

| 

— 

21 

6 

2 i 

ro 

142  p 

~ ;J> 
/ J: 

— 

4°  P+7i  9r 

51 

r°4 

103  p 

74 

- 

— 

60 

64 

43  jc 

LO 

i7°ic 

84 

— 1 

— 

644c 

84 

544c 

IO 

184 

64 

— ' 

— 

56 

+64 

37 

9l 

144 

84 

— 

, ■ 

103 

74  Hi 

4r 

6-i/if 

78 

7i 

— 

24 

64 

3 1 

+94 

88 

7i 

— ; ■ 

— 

23 

8 

22 

I ro4 

56 

1% 

— I 

— 

13 

94 

l4 

io| 

127  p 

9 i 

— 

— 

38 

+9  + 

494r 

!/2f 

199  p 

H 

544c 

1/24 

58 

84 

31 

ro4 

88  p 

9 i 

46-ic 

i/°4 

42 

+ 74  81 

— 

— 

61 

94 

— 

19 

94 

25 

iif 

2191c 

7 

— 

— . 

574c 

64 

784c 

9 1 

89 

64 

18 

7 

22 

1 04 

88 

74 

53 

94 

53 

+54 

26 


23 
18 

26 

24 


32 

r4 

13 

12 


23 

23 

25 

38 


r6 

20 

28 

3 

To 

10 

42 

41 

r6 

5i 


2 1 
42 
29 

32 

56 


5t 


7 

94 


5f 


5 f 


54 


5i 


5i 

64 

5i 

16* 


4l 

5 

5l 

6f 


5l 


r A. 
J t 


5i 

'5f 


524c  6 

9i'  54 


02 
5f 
! 7 

54 


1 7 6 

84|c.  54 
37  5a 


44 


5 


4i 


5? 


6| 


61 


94c  74 


1 8 Jc  6| 


!3ic  +4 

42c  6 


3 4 

I O-g-C  5 

81c  41 

3ic  31 
iic  24 


64c 


64c 


— — 12 


4i 


34 

2-i- 


3. 

0 Jr 


Garden. 

I Broken  Org.  Pekoe 

^ Pekoe  and 

I 

Broken  and 

Fannings, 

Total. 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken 



Quantity. 

Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souokong, 

Souchong. 

and  Vari 

j Quantity. 

Price. 

j Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Price. 

| Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Logan 

994c 

7 

1 

1 _ 

274c 

6i 

! 

354c 

94 

ig4c 

54 

1 o4c 

5 

84c 

Maddegadera 

48 

i 7 

1 — 

| — 

7 7 

64 

H 

9 4 

17 

5 

— 

— 

Mahadowa 

41 

IO¥ 

— 

73 

10 

19 

i/°4 

9 

7 

— 

— 

Mahacoodagaila 

52 

S 

_ 

— 

25 

7i 

27 

TO 

— 

— 

— 

— 

J J ... 

89  p 

8 

| — 

— 

49  P:7f  ”1 

79 

io4 

21 

54 

— 

— 

Marguerita 

79ic 

7i 

j — 

— 

84c 

84 

i6|c 

io4 

554c 

6 

— 

— 

— 

Maturatta 

200^0 

71 

15+c 

84 

55*c 

16 

ioo4c 

848| 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3°4c 

Mayfield 

107 

| 9 

; — 

— 

32 

84 

39 

I of 

27 

64 

— 

— 

9 

Melfort 

105 

10 

! 52  1 

of  1 /of 

4i 

84 

— 

12 

64 

— 

— 

Mipitiakande 

182  p 

7f 

: — 

! 84 

74 

40 

1 1 

50 

154 

1 

44 

Monterey 

nip 

7 

! — 

— 

51  pit6i  6f 

32 

9f 

20 

54 

4 

5 

! + 

Morajr 

3i6  p 

9 

— 

89 

5474 

199 

10  io4 

— 

— . 

— 

28£c 

■ Morar 

! 94  P 

>7 

7 

— 

— 

26 

/ 2 

3T4C 

94 

37 

54 

— 

- — 

Moralioya 

60 

61 

— 

— 

34 

+54 

19 

94 

7 

4 

— 

— 

— 

Mount  Pleasant 

72 

7i 

— 

— 

16 

+6f 

23 

ioi 

33 

+54 

— 

— 

— 

Narangalla 

1 16  p 
62 

8J 

— 

— 

46 

7f 

35 

ii4 

20 

5} 

2 

5 

i34c 

1 5 

Nayabedde 

7 

— 

* — • 

22 

17 

H 

I104 

19 

154 

2 

44 

5 

[ 

Nayapane 

240  p 

6i 

1 — 

— 

66 

6 

9°4c 

94 

72 

+4 

64c 

3 

64c 

j 

NewDimbulaD... 

*23 

— 

— 

48 

to 

53 

i/i4 

22 

8 

— 

— 

- 

Nicholaova 

227*C 

7f 

— 

— 

1 1 o84c 

64 

i iq4c 

194 

— 

— 

— 

— 

r ’ 

North  Cove 

78  P 

Io4 

— 

25 

9i 

43sc 

i/i4 

10 

6f 

— 

— 

— 

Norton 

I31IC 

6i 

— 

631c 

5S-6f 

26^0 

+94 

354c 

54 

■ — 

— 

74c 

i 

OBLCCraigieLea 

82 

7f 

1 — 



40 

7+ 

20 

I! 

22 

54 

— 

— 

— 

- 

,,  Darrawella  . . . 

188 

6f 

1 

69 

54  6 

56 

94 

60 

5 

3 

5 

— 

r 1 

,,  Smnapittia ... 

95 

74 

— 

29 

8 

36 

9! 

30 

54 

— 

— 

j-  1 

Pambagama 

140  p 

7 

— 

— 

84 

64 

48 

9 

8 

54 

— 

— 

1 — 

Pantiya  ...j 

114 

7 4 

— 

37 

64 

49 

9l 

28 

54 



— 

r 

PDM 

57  P 

1 of 

— i 

20 

8 io4 

284c 

!/i4  ! 

— 

— 

- — 

Penrith 

I25  P 

74 

; — 

■ — ! 

44  c- c 

64 

6 1 4c 

104 

7 7 

54 

— 

b-L-.," 

3 

Pen-ydan 

101 

8 

— 

— 

56 

64 

82 

94-94 

1 3 

44 

2 

44 

4 

\ 

Rahatungoda 

36 

9i 

— 

■ H y 

13 

j - 3 
1 / 4 

22 

104 

— 

— 

! 

— 

I 

Rangalla 

*35  P 

7i 

— 

i 

69 

16 

52 

194 

— 

— 

— 

■ — ■ 

144c 

- 

L 

St.  Johns 

97  P 

7f 

— 

— 

28 

+ - 1 
1 !~1 

384  c 

i/°4 

i 8 

54 

— 

1 3 

1 

St.  Martins  . .J 

5°4C 

8 

— 

— ' i 

35ic 

7 

154c 

104 

— 

— 

1 El 

.-TTr-i,*; 

- 

Stonycliff 

T33 

9 

— 

58 

- 3 
/ 4 

59 

11 

16 

6 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Talgaswella 

l5 1 

64 

— 

78 

164 

73 

64 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Tamara  veil}' 

80 

81 



• — 1 

29 

7 

42 

10 

5 

6 

^£91 

4 

17 

J 

Yalamaly  ...| 

60 

9i 

— 

— 1 

2 1 

9 

27 

io4 

1 2 

64 

- i 

Vallambrosa 

nop 

9t 

81  P|+9ii/3: 

— 

— 

— ■ 1 

29 

164 

I — 4 

- * 

Vogan 

63  ; 

7i 

- 

— 

17 

54 

33 

9 

ik 

5 

— 

— 

Wariagalla 

9° 

7 

— ■! 

3 [ 

6 

39 

9 

16 

5 

3 

4 

I 

Weyweltalawa  ... 

1 30JC 

74 

22  2 c 

Iof 

36sc 

74  - 

254c 

ioi 

384c 

54 

■ — 

94  c 

Y ahalakela 

48 

rii  ' 

8i 

! 

i 

; 

12 

54  j 

16 

74 

20 

44 

— ■ 

— 

— 

- 

Yapane  ...t 

49  Pj 

j 

16 

. 

8f  1 

i 

1 

17 

! 

IO 

| 

7 3 

54 

- 

34c 

c rr 

JAVA.  1 35 1 

s.  Average  6fd. 

Garden, 

Total, 

Average. 

Fine  & FlowryPek. 

Medium  Pekoe, 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonchong. 

Souchong. 

Cong.  Bro.  d 

ust. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  | 

Quantity. 

Price. 

|Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity.  [ 

Jasinga  ... 

”5 

84 

33 

r/54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

82 

44  5 

— 

Nangoeng 

104  p 

64 

— 

— 

33 

6f  11 

4 

64 

5 1 - 

4i 

— ; 

aaHp 

4 

i 

L 

Semplak  . 

'5° 

5i 

— 

— 

49 

64 

• — 

— 

— 

— 

101 

4 4f 

— 

Sinagar 

862 

6f 

— 

— I 

676  j 

15P4 

40 

+54 

146 

+ 5 5 

— 

— 

— 

Soekamana  ...j 

120  1) 

94 

— 

— | 

120  b| 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; £c  for  half-chests  ; p for  packages,  t Prices  m;  ;rd 
•hus  represent  the  highest  otter  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  w pit 

to  one  chest . 

OOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Broke  i. 


J-  w , Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  i 1V2,  Bury  Street, St.  Mary  Axe 


BiliOUn  HL  JIAHlUrt  Ofl/  J-TTTii' 


ww; 

i^,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


IN  LONDON 
Java. 

9,433  packages. 
7>563 


TTTfT 

July 


nJTJTTJTTTT 

1 5 7/z , 1892. 


1 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION 

From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon. 

1891-1892.  58,705  packages.  121,463  packages. 

During  the  week  1892-1893.  39,296  ,,  89,788  ,, 

-371  packages  Indian  | 

! 1,228  ,,  Ceylon -Total  18,110  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

i,3H  ,,  Java  1 

The  progress  of  the  General  Election  has  continued  to  engross  the  attention  of  the  trade  and 
the  Country  at  large.  The  demand  has  been  of  a hand-to-mouth  description,  the  trade  only  buying 
for  immediate  or  urgent  requirements  ; hence  the  small  supplies  brought  forward  proved  ample. 

g The  remarkable  displacement  of  China  Tea  by  Indian  and  Ceylon  growths  indicated  in  the 
.following  figures  shows  the  continued  popularity  of  British  grown  Tea  in  this  country.  It  must  be 
Remembered  that  the  price  of  China  Tea  during  the  periods  named  declined  proportionately  to 
flat  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea. 

Quantity  of  Tea  (in  lbs.)  on  which  Duty  was  paid  at  all  Bonded  Warehouses  in  the  Kingdom  from  1st  Jan.  to  30th  June. 

1889.  per  cent  ages.  1890.  percentages.  1891.  per  centages.  1892.  per  centages. 


Indian 
Ceylon 
China,  etc. 

Total  lbs. 


46,500,000 

13,066,893 

31,418,794 


51 

H 

35 


90,985,68; 


51,430,411 

I4,583G50 

28,686,554 

94,7°°>4I5 


54 

16 

30 


48,309,455 

22,205,172 

28,102,441 

98,617,068 


49 

23 

28 


55,463,449 

29,425,174 

■ T7, 396, 742 
102,285,365 


54 

29 

*7 


INDIAN,  The  feature  of  the  week  has  been  the  increased  attention  given  to  good  and  useful 
of  all  grades.  On  the  other  hand  poor  liquoring  parcels  have  failed  to  attract 
Jtention  notwithstanding  that  prices  have  shown  a cheapening  tendency.  The  quality  generally  is 
^appointing,  as  the  first  few  invoices  of  the  season  placed  on  the  market  gave  promise  of  better 
leas  to  come ; telegraphic  advices  received  this  week  from  Calcutta,  however,  intimate  an 
fprovement  in  the  quality  of  the  Teas  arriving  there  from  the  gardens. 

of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1892,  2112  pkgs.  av.  84.  1891,  8021  pkgs.av.8fd. 


1892. 

| PKGS.  | PRICE. 


1891. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

!458  Pj  9 
”43  P|  7s 


Darjeeling.. 

Dooars 

KANGRAV ALLEY,  ETC. 


1892. 

PKGS.  | PRICE 

477  P M 


423  p, 
33  c, 


8-3 

8* 


itUST  . 
PANNINGS. 
Broken  tea. 
pEK.  SOUG. 
EKOE. 

'EK.  SOUG. 
'EKOE. 

IEYLON. 


(Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor ) 

(Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor) 
(Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor) 
(Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor) 

(Greyish  to  blackish  some  tip,  useful  liquor) 
(Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor) 

(Blackish,  greyish,  some  tip,  inferior  liquor) 
Importers  have  wisely  refrained  from 


£ 892, 


1 8c 

1. 

I 

1892. 

1891 

PKGS. 

PRICE. 

1 PKGS.  1 PRICE. 

PKGS.  ! PRICE 

3043  p 

9 

Nejlgherry 

74  P.  7i 

983  p 

9i 

Terai  . . | 

21 5 P 6 A 

357  P 9 

! 

1 RAVANCORE  j 

88  c|  7 

963  p!  8 

3kd- 

1891 

, 6d.  1890,  6Jd.  1889,  kid 

4id 

7 7 

/d. 

6f  d. 

, , 4fd . 

546. 

• 7 

8d. 

8d. 

,,  5od. 

6fd. 

5 > 

sqd. 

gd. 

8id. 

9ph 

7 7 

9fd- 

io4d . 

, . 9id . 

4fd. 

7 5 

7id. 

8£d. 

,,  6d. 

6|d. 

7 5 

8fd. 

9t6- 

6fd. 

pressing  supplies  forward  at  a time  when 


iyers  have  not  been  operating  with  freedom.  Prices  current  last  week  have  consequentlv  been 
aintained,  and  the  slackness  in  the  bidding  then  noticeable  has  to  a large  extent  disappeared, 
lie  quality  of  the  Teas,  though  not  good,  is  quite  up  to  that  usually  received  at  this  time  of  the 
ar ; it  is  certainly  better  than  it  was  at  this  period  three  years  ago,  when  it  will  be  remembered 
Stations  ruled  nearly  as  low  as  at  present,  the  average  then  being  about  8fd.,  against  the  present 
erage  of  8|-d.  Latest  mail  news  from  Ceylon  notifies  that  rain  was  much  wanted  in  many  parts, 
le  “ total  crop  ” estimate  is  reduced  to  72  millions  for  this  country,  of  which  about  34  had  been 
upped  up  to  20th  June.  The  June  shipments  to  this  country  are  stated  by  wire  to  have  been 
out  7 millions,  and  are  estimated  as  but  little  over  6 millions  for  this  month. 

EKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor) 

'EKOE  (Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor) 

EKOE  SOUG.  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor) 

EKOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor) 

tVA.  The  offerings  were  mostly  from  the  “ Bagalen  ” Estate.  The  “ Perbawattee,” 
Ijogreg  ” and  “ Tjiboengoer  ” gardens  were  represented  by  strong  useful  liquoring  Teas.  These 
ot  with  good  competition. 

Bank  RATE.  2 per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  Tondon  three  months  sight. — Calcutta  1/3,7.  Colombo  I / 3 /, , 


1892, 

5|d.  1891, 

7fd- 

1890,  8fd. 

1889,  yid. 

7 7 

7fd. 

9d- 

,,  iod. 

,,  9dd. 

7 ) 

4fd.  „ 

7id- 

„ 8td. 

6id. 

7 7 

5ud. 

8d. 

,,  Qd. 

7*d. 

INDIAN. 

Average  84d. 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 

Pekoe 

and 

Broken 

Fannings 

Garden, 

Total, 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

and  Sonohong. 

and  Va 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.  | 

ic 

ASSAM 

602  p 

10 

| 

*1 

ChoonsaliTCo  S 

52 

8 j 

■ — 

34 

9 

— 

— 

18 

5i 

; 

— 

— I 

Chubwa  T Co  ... 

28fc 

1 of 

— 

284c 

1 of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hapjan 

i6 

10 

1 J 

..... — 

16 

10 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

|okai  Co  Bokel 

I4I 

iof 

1 1 

+ 1/5 

56  1 

M-!/3 

— 

— 

74 

64 

— 

— 

„ Joyhing  ... 

6i 

9i 

75!  " 

— 

— ' 

— 

T5 

1 1 

46 

9 

— 

— 

— 

,,  Panitola 

9° 

— 

— 

53 

1/24 

37 

1/ 

— 

— 

— 

x — 

1 — 

,,  Tippuk 

9 

8 

— 

Tn— 

9 

8 ! 

■ — 

— 

— 

— 

| 

i 

Kamroop  Asso  A 

28 

7 

— 

' — 

10 

10 

— ■ 

— 

— 

18 

— 

Majuli  T Co.  M 

7i 

iof 

3H9H 

| 

40  1 / 

ofi/if 

— 

— 

3i 

6f 





— 

I MungledyeCo  ... 

106 

9 

— 

— 

26 

I of 

26 

1/ 

36 

7f 

18 

6f 

— 

- 

CACHR&  SYLHT 

27$ 

6i 

I 

Kaline 

94 

7 

— 

— 

43 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5i 

5A 

— j 

ScotporeTCo  ... 

100 

6i 

— 

— • 

49 

7 

— 

— 

18 

5 

1 33 

5A 

— 

W estern  Cachr  Co 

80 

5f 

— 

■ • — 

6 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

74 

4f  8 

— 

DARJEELING 

477  p 

n 

, Dooteriah 

1 10 

1 1 

— 

5° 

1 of 

40 

1/24 

20 

64 

— 

— 

— 

Glenburn 

93 

7 

14 

1 /of 

— 

— 

73 

6 6f 

— 

— 

6 

Mary  bong 

67 

9i 

! ' Aif!  ’< 

2 5 

xof  1 

18 

i/of 

24 

64 

| 

— 

— 

Pusumbing 

20 

1 /of 

. IIe  . 

— 

20 

I /of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rungmook 

123 

8f 

— 

— 

52 

Hlf 

— , 

— j 

55 

+6f 

— 

16 

Selimbcng 

644c 

10 

— 

— 

37+c 

Ilf 

— 

— 

224c 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

DOOARS 

423  p 

8f 

DooarsC  Banian 

T35 

1 1 

— 

5i 

I of 

42 

i/if  ; 

42 

84 

— 

— 

Fagoo 

5°  P 

9i 

— 

21 

iof 

8fc 

i/if 

21 

7A 

— 

— 

— 

Gajilidoubah 

80 

— 

— 

— 

— 

80 

7484 

— 

— 

— 

Jaldacca 

58 

6 

— 

— 

— 

58 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ceesh  River  Co 

100 

7*  ! 

— 

35 

8 

25 

iof 

25 

+5i 

15 

5i 

— 

KANGRAYALEY 

New  Hope 

33 

84 

18 

1 of 

— 

— 

— 

15 

64 

— 

— 

- 

TERAI 

215 

64 

Indian  Terai  TCo 

91  P 

6f 

— 

37 

16 

2of  C 

Hi 

22 

4i 

— . 

— 

12 

Marionbaree 

124 

6| 

— 

— 

36 

7A 

20 

9t 

68 

5i 

— 

— 

— 

TRAYANCORE 

88 

7 

Invernettie 

29 

6f 

— 

| — 

4 

5 

12 

9 

12 

5i 

— 

— 

1 

L J 

Nagamally  Co  N 

59 

7 

25 

7A 

12 

9i 

19 

4-  * 

1 0 

2 

4* 

1 

CEYLON. 

Average  8fd. 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 

Pokoe  and 

Broken  and 

Fanning 

D 

Garden, 

Total. 

Average 

or  Flowery  Pokoe. 

Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Sonohong, 

Sonohong. 

and  Va 

* si 

(Quantity. 

Price  1 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  J 

Quantity. 

i i ' 

Agra  Ouvah 

87-i-C 

7i 

— 

— 

3°fc 

7 

25Ac 

3 2 Ac 

5 5A 

— 

— 

1 — 

- 

Annina  Mulle  . . 

64I-C 

7f 

■ - 

— 

3 3 Ac 

64 

28fc 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3AC; 

Angroowelle 

764c 

7 

— 

— 

4-i4c 

6f 

22fc 

9i 

life 

5 

— 

— 

2 f c 

5 

Ardlaw 

35  P 

ni 

22fc 

1/5-4- 

!3 

64 

— 



— 

• — 

— 

— 

' 

- 

Bambrakelly&D. 

70 

1 of 

— 

— 

39 

9A 

31 

nf 

— 

— 

— 

— . . 

— 

- 

Belgravia 

56 

9i 

— 

— 

17 

9 

24 

nf 

14 

6 

I 

42 

rff' 

- 

1 Beverley 

227  p 

64 

— 

— 

135 

16  7f 

634c 

18 

29AC 

5 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Brae 

254ic 

6 

— 

— 

1 234c 

5i 

474c 

9f 

' — 

■ — • 

8ifc 

4A 

3Ac: 

3 

Broad  Oak 

IOOfC 

1 of 

55i-c  1 

1-1/if 

45lc 

64  8 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

Brunswick 

84 

9i 

48 

f 11 

34 

1-8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 1 

Bunyan 

59 

8f 

22 

8f 

21 

I6f 

16 

iof 

— 

— [ 

— 

— 

— 

- 

C & B 

88f  c 

| 6f 

— 

— 

4o4c 

5f 

25ic 

8| 

2o4c 

5 

3Ac 

3i 

— 

- 

Campion 

49 

84 

— 

— 

15 

84 

13 

1/1 

21 

5f 

— 

— 

— 1 

- 

C’Galla 

60 

8f 

— 

— 

30 

16f 

30 

iof 

1 

' 

II 

■ 

Garden, 


! Total 

— 

I Quantity.!  Price, 


Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
Average,  or  Flowery  Pekoe. 


Pekoe  and 
Unassorted, 


j Quantity.  Price.  , Quantity  Price. 


CL&PC  Andngdie 

238 

ef  „Narangalla  ... 

63 

Columbia 

5Iac 

RpCo  Alton  ... 

237  p 

| Kanawatte  ... 

131 

■ „Mudamana  ... 

121 

■y.Wallaha 

90 

frigalla 


sworth 
Cttenagalla 
fey  an  ell  a 
btala 
lotel-oya 
Iray  ton 
lomoland 
lunnottar 
■kkie  Oya 
ilbedde 
lllagalla 
- 3gin 

E.  P.  and  E.  Co 
Kirrimattia  . . . 


nan 

icelsior 

airfield 

|ssifern 

iedland 


|uit  Hill 
bncoe 
|len<;ariffe 


156  P 

io5tc 

62 

6ofc 
45  P 
52  P 
128  p 
114  P 

58|c 
27  p 
86 
168 
74  ■ 
7°  i 


64 


7i 


I0t 

8 


7 


7i 


8f 

9 


29 


i9 


7i 


9i 


IOJ 


9 

81 


37 

88Pc! 


9i 


6f 


ioi 


IOi 


82  I 
86  pj 
7ifc! 

43  [ 

48 


8f 


7i 
10 
1 x 


8f 


44c1  i/6f 
324cj  Ilf 


57  P 1 

20p  C 


°il/7i 


69 

37 

i8*c! 

56' 

67 

37  ; 

11 

r5 

394c 

12 

3°4Ci 

18  I 

19 

39  ! 


6f 


5i 


9f 


Si 


6 6i 


6f 


5i 


9i 


384c; 

10  p! 

44 

84 

7 

20 


5i 

8 


6f 


ioi 


7i 


9i 


32  b|  nf 


7f 


54 
26 

22pC!  I of 
23  I jo 


6f 


9i 


24  : +7I 


46^0; 


754c 
93  P! 
72  p| 
92  p| 


7i 

7i 


40-vc'l  III 


/ 
n 1 
/ 1: 


20-f  Ci 

3°  1 

22 

23 


t8i 


SI 


6f 


_Penorcby 

1024c 

j 0 

— 

. s 

364c! 

■oatiell 

101  p 

9a 

— 

1 43 

- ioorookoya 

241 

7i 

j — 

79 

(allowella 

81 

1 7a 

17 

I of 

+7 

lardenhuish  & L. 

76 

Si 

— 

— 

i iattangalla 

39 

j 7i 

— 

13  1 

1 lauteville 

95 

9 f 

— 

37 

femingford 

I34aC 

64 

— 

53ac, 

lindagalla 

132  p 

9 

78 

ndurana 

105 

' 6f 

f.  — , 

— 

45  j 

agestre 

88  p 

7i 

— 

' Err!  | 

; 58 

ialuganga 

63 

7 

— 

— 

25 

landapolla 

93  P 

io| 

4°4c 

f Hf 

1 — 1 

is  .atooloya 

88 

.8 

— 

— 

! 30  I 

AW 

197 

84 

— 

— 

’ T4i 

„ itiani 

2494c 

6 

— 

— 

Q24c 

linloch 

48 

84 

— 

— 

19 

f intyre 

144  P 

8f 

i°4  P 

8f-i/i 

— 

§ fibin  Ella 

6o4c 

64 

— 

304c! 

;3  bwlahena 

65 

8f 

— 

— 

22 

f .oinorn 

35  P 

i/°4 

334c 

i/if 

— 

-oonagalla 

106  p 

7i 

2 iic 

nf 

38 

lahagastotte  ... 

70 

9a 

0-,; 

26  J 

1 laskeliya 

26 

7i 

26 

+7i 

— 

Mattakelly 
K’  Oya 

102 

8 

— 

41 

53  P 

64 

— 

— 

12 

Mooloya 

52 

ioi 

— 



25 

Hukeloya 

Hahakettia 

57 

62 

7t 

64 

— 

- 

23 

37 

HewDimbulaD... 

99 

104 

I 

J / | 

36 

Hew  Valley 

126 

8 

— 

1 

73 

Hilambe 

136 

7i  | 
1 

1 

38  I 

1 

6| 


6f 


8i 


6f 


8f 


6f 


6f 


6* 


19 


84 


94 


7 

6i 


9i 

8 

5a 

10 

7i 

6 


.L 


6i 

8| 


+7l 


84 

7i 

7i 


1'7 

7 11 
54 
7i 


Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

.j  Price. 

21 

io4 

it  1 14 

4454 

26 

94 

— 

. Eg  | 

3i4i 

:l  nf 

i4< 

: 6f 

74  P 9i  i/°4 

67 

4v5a 

38 

10 

26 

5f 

59 

9f 

25 

5 

36 

10^ 

6 

5f 

49 

I I 

— 

[Blai 

2 1 4c 

I nf 

454c 

6f 

33 

1.  8i 

17 

5 

3o4c 

it  1 of 

— 

1 — 

22 

11 

1 

5 

82 

9a 

— 

— 

— 

46 

7 

15  P 

i/o4 

— 

25 

9f 

1 15 

5 

5° 

i/if 

I 34 

6f 

26 

9i 

37 

54 

3° 

I/Of 

18 

74 

28 

1 1 of 

— 

— 1 

14 

10 

14 

Hi  ! 

2 iic 

1/1 

! 234c 

7f 

20 

1 /of 

— 

24 

1 1 of 

— 

— 

254c 

2ofc 

+ r,3 

1 9 4 

I of 

2 if  c 
354c 

5 

54  1 

21 

5 

— 

— 

3°4c 

10 

17 

5i 

30 

9f 

27 

5f 

66fc 

104 

— 

30 

11 

— 

— 

65 

1 of 1 of 

97 

54 

— 

— ^ 

17 

5f 

42 

10  ; 

27 

6 

13 

10 

13 

5f 

45t 

nf 

13 

6 

324c 

9i  I 

49ac 

5 

26 

i/°4 

13 

6 

3°t  1 

9f 

27 

4l 

3°4c; 

1 of 

— 

— 

2 3 

9 

14 

5 

17 

i/if  | 

18 

9f 

40 

10 

18 

54 

23 

i/if 

— 

4 , 

6ofc 

9i 

974c 

4f 

22 

1° 

7 

6 

3°4c 

7l 

1 

— 

23 

Hi 

20 

5f 

— 

— 

47 

5a 

17 

1/2 

27 

64 

38 

1 of 

20 

54 

12 

94 

18  1 

5 

27 

1 1 

— 

— 

13 

iof 

19 

5f 

15 

9l 

— 

— 

43 

1 /of 

20 

74 

26 

nf 

27 

54 

69 

8f 

17 

5 

Broken  and  1 Fannings,  Dust 
Souchong,  and  Various. 


Quantity. | Price,  j Quantity,  j Price. 

— | — II  5 ; 3i 


i|cl  4t 


— 4°  P 5t9t 


5i 


1 
1 1 


4! 


4i 


41 


2ic'  5f 


34 


&2C  3t 


2 P! 


2 3i 


3* 


5t 


3ac  5+ 


24c 


3 

24c 


10  , 5i 
— I ■ — - I 283c 


3a 

4i 

3i 

7f 


5f 


5i 


life! 

— ;!  3" 


Hi 

3i 


1 


! — J 1 1||! 
33  5 4 — 


3f 


Si- 


30  j lit  ||  i°ac  3f 


4a 


5ac  +3 


i 4 
64c  4I 


2 -si 
0-1- 


10 


5 — — 


12 


9 ; — 


Broken  Org,  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

Broken  and 

Fannings,  I 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonchong, 

Souchong. 

and  Varii 

| Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  I 

'Quantity. 

Price. 

j Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity.  I 

N orton 

87ic 

7k 

1 — 

— 

i 691c 

6-6i 

i8ic 

1 1 

— 

| 

— 

— | 

— 

OBEC  Lolcondra 

150 

9+ 

— 

— 

50 

9k 

5i 

9a1  °i 

41 

7-4 

7 

7i 

1 

Oolapane  . . 

62  p 

6f 

— 

— 

28 

6 

18 

94 

10 

5 

1 

34 

5ic 

Ooragalla 

113 

7i 

— 

— 

17 

61 

56 

9 

40 

5k 

— 

— 

— 

Pansalatenne 

90 

7 

— - 

• — 1 

30 

64 

33 

84 

27 

5i 

— 

— 

— 

Peacock  Hill 

137  P 

61 

— 

— 

34 

64 

47+c 

94 

39 

5 

74c 

34 

io4c 

Poenagalla 

127  p 

61 

17 

8 

43 

54 

37 

7k 

30 

44 

— 

— 

— 

Preston 

57  P 

94 

— 

19 

9 

21 

i/oi 

12 

6 

' 

— 

5kc 

Queensberry 

142  p 

7k 

25 

Hi 

44 

84 

— 

— 

54 

5k 

— 

ig4c 

Rahatungoda  ... 

I 44 

9l 

• — : 

18 

8i 

26 

104 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rangbodde 

no 

8 

— 

— 

60 

74 

29 

10-4 

21 

5k 

— 

— 

— 

Rappahannock  ... 

62 

iof 

— 

— 

38 

9i 

24 

ll 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

Raxawa  Panwila 

60 

7\ 

1 

— 

16 

8 

17 

9k 

27 

5i 

— 

— 

— 

Retnagherry 

100 

6f 

18 

7k 

38 

54 

22 

9l 

22 

+ 44 

— 

Ruanwella 

90  p 

6 

— 

46 

5* 

i8j|c 

9i 

22 

5 

lie 

4 

3kc 

Selegama 

1034c 

7 

i4ic 

1 1 

— 

t6 

35ic 

84 

5Gc 

5 

— 

— 

3kc 

St.  Andrews 

160  p 

H 

74  P 

79ic 

i5ic 

8f 



— 

— 

— 

— 

St.  Clair 

100 

8i 

12 

1 of 

42 

8-8-4 

H 

ihk 

26 

5+ 

3 

44 

3 

[ 

St.  Vigeans 

47  P 

6f 

— 

24 

6 

174c 

+94 

5 

5i 

lie 

34 

— 

Suriakande 

59 

7i 

— 

23 

64 

20 

+94 

16 

54 

— 

— 

— 

Talawakelle 

98 

ioi 

— 

— 

S6 

1 of 

l6 

V4 

46 

84 

— . 

— 

— 

Vallambrosa 

57  P 

9i 

41  P 

91-1/3 

— 

— 

v 

16 

6 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Valama^ 

50 

9i 

— 

— 

23 

8| 

27 

1 of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Warakamure 

46  p 

6| 

— 

— 

H 

|6| 

13 

+8f 

12 

+ 5 

4 

4i 

3kc 

Wellekelle 

1034-c 

8f 

— 

1 

55kt 

7i 

484c 

10 

— 

— 

• — 

— 

— 

Windsor  Forest 

140 

7k 

— 

— 

62 

64 

54 

9k 

j — 

— 

24 

5 

— 

Woodlands 

53 

6 

— 

■.  .; 

20 

5 1 

T9 

8 

1 12 

44 

— 

— 

2 

JAVA.  1 3 1 1 pkg 

s.  Average  64d. 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average.  Fine  & FlowryPek. 

Medium  Pekoe, 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Souchong. 

Gong,  Bro,  d 

In 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Bagelen 

889 

5k 

_ 



4*3 

15-8* 

50 

+ 4 

426 

+4i  44 



| _ 

Perbawattee 

l8o 

9k 

— 

35 

7 4 

125 

10  1 of 

20 

+ 54 

— 

— 

— 

Tjiboengoer 

126 

10 

86 

n Hi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

j — 

— 

— ' 

— 

40 

Tjogreg 

1 16 

6f 

52 

64 

l_ 

21 

9 

32 

1 

+5i 

1 1 

. 

44 

In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; £c  for  half-chests  ; p for  packages,  f Prices  raai 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  we 

to  one  chest . 


GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Broker 


‘A 


A 


'i 


J.  W.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer, I & n,  Bury  Street, St.  Mary  Axe 


How,  WILSON  l STANTON'S  INblAN,  CBH ON,  AND  JAVA  TEA  KEFUKT. 

I ^3,  Rood  Lane.  London,  E.C.  July  22nd , 1892. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION  IN  LONDON 

From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon.  Java. 

1891-1892.  69,349  packages.  138,150  packages.  1 1 ,282  packages. 

During  the  week  1892-1893.  48,725  ,,  111,349  ,,  8,328  ,, 

9,429  packages  Indian  | 

21,561  ,,  Ceylon -Total  31,755  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

765  ,,  Java  1 

On  the  whole,  considering  the  larger  quantities  (than  a week  previously)  that  have  been  placed 
on  the  market,  prices  have  remained  fairly  steady.  The  general  feature  which  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
inview  at  the  present  time  is  the  satisfactory  development  of  American  and  Continental  demand. 

M For  the  six  months  to  June  30th,  1892,  the  quantities  of  India,  Ceylon  and  China  Teas,  exported 
|m  Great  Britain,  have  increased  at  the  following  percentage  rates  : — 

Indian  ....  633  per  cent. 

Ceylon  ....  105  ,,  ,, 

China  ....  12  ,,  ,, 

This  indicates  that  the  expansion  in  foreign  consumption  of  British  Grown  Teas  continues  at  a 
lost  remarkable  rate,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures 

[ Exports  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea  from  Great  Britain  during  June  were  Indian,  lbs.  184,553, 
[eylon,  lbs.  303,885  ; against  Indian,  lbs.  221,132,  Ceylon,  lbs.  316,682  in  June  last  year. 

(Quantity  of  Tea  exported  from  Great  Britain,  from  1st  January  to  30th  June,  and  comparison  with  former  years 

have  been  as  under. 


Indian  .... 
fceylon  .... 
IChina,  etc. 

INDIAN. 


1889. 

Included  with  China 


1890. 

1 >443)994 

,,  651,968 

„ I7o54,845  i5>I9i,527 

Thin  and  poor  liquoring  parcels, 


1891.  1892. 

1,203,088  1,967,742 

849> 1 39  B74L406 

12,098,422  13,541,515 

which  this  week  have  been  in  large  supply',  met 


ith  a slow  demand  and  prices  show  in  some  cases  a further  shrinkage  though  not  to  a quotable 
Kent;  strong  and  fine  Teas  have  been  wanted  but  are  scarce.  On  the  day  the  largest  business  of 
eweek  was  transacted,  some  four  or  five  parcels  sold  from  2/6  to  3/-  per  lb. 

Weekly  averageof  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1892,  4931  pkgs.  av.  10.  1891,7341  pkgs.av.9id. 


\NNINGS. 
RQKEN  TEA. 
FEK.  SOUG. 
EKOE. 

EK.  SOUG. 
EKOE. 

EYLON. 


I T892. 

1891. 

1892. 

189 

I . 

1 1892 

1 1891 

PKGS.  |PR1CE. 

PKGS.  PRICE. 

pkgs.  j PRICE. 

PKGS. 

PRICE. 

PKGS.  1 PRICE. 

! PKGS.  PRICE 

SAM 

' 1 695  p Il  J 

3264  pj 

9 f 

Darjeeling  . . 

921  p IO 

1829  p 

9i 

Neilgherry 

85  p 

9i 

r-RAR&SYLHET 

853  P 8i 

I27°  Pi 

8 

Dooars 

591  P,  1 of 

5f>3  P 

9f 

Terai 

185  p 

6 

r47  c,  8J 

;>TA  NaGPORE 

~~ 

! 234  p 

7i 

KangraValley,  Etc. 

. 

Travancore 

601  pj 

7i 

34-Jcl  6i 

(892. 


3W. 

oc 

5ld- 

[890,  6fd.  1889, 

4d. 

3 3 

6id. 

,,  6fd.  „ 

5d. 

5vd- 

» 3 

73d. 

,,  8d.  ,, 

6d. 

6yd. 

3 3 

8 id. 

9d  ■ 

83d. 

9d. 

3 3 

q4d. 

,,  iofd.  ,, 

iod. 

4t<T 

3 > 

7d. 

,,  8d. 

6d. 

6id. 

» 3 

8d. 

9d- 

7d. 

(Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor) 

(Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor) 

(Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor) 

(Greyish  to  blackish  some  tip,  useful  liquor) 

(Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor) 

(Blackish,  greyish,  some  tip,  inferior  liquor) 

The  larger  sale  on  Tuesday  attracted  attention  and  bidding  was  brisker  than  for 
me  two  or  three  wreeks  back,  prices  though  showing  no  actual  advance,  ruled  with  firmness.  A 
iv  of  the  finer  lines,  however,  realized  advanced  rates.  Tire  business  of  the  week  has  been  21,561 
ickages  against  11,228  for  the  previous  week.  Towards  the  end  of  the  week  the  better  tone 
;ain  disappeared  and  the  market  closes  weak-  the  average  price  being  but  little  more  than  8d. 
rib.,  a fractional  decline  on  last  week. 

EKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor)  1892, 

’EKOE  (Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor)  ,, 

EKOE  SOUG.  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

’EKOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf;  indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

1VA.  The  smaller  quantity  offered  this  week  was  disposed  of  at  rates  lately  current,  values 
itained  by  the  shipping  demand.  Amongst  the  “ Ardja  Sarie  ” Teas  was  a parcel  of 
'hite  Tipped  Pekoe  which  sold  at  1/1. 

our  circular  of  8th  inst.,  please  correct  the  stock  figures  as  follows  :--Indian,  1890,  19,316,934  ; 1891,  21,462,453.  Ceylon.  1890,  9,669,810; 
'"j  15,974,504.  Java,  1890,  1,058,960;  iSgi,  1,018,080.  China,  etc.,  1890,  34,396,167;  1891,  22,912,038.  Total,  1890,  64,441,871  ; 1891,61,367,075. 


5-kd.  1891, 

7id- 

1890,  Sfd. 

1889,  7yd 

7id- 

84d. 

,,  iod. 

,,  9W 

4td- 

7d- 

,.  Sfd. 

„ 6|d 

5Td- 

7fd- 

„ 9d- 

74d, 

BANK  RATE.  2 per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight. — Calcutta  1/3,4.  Colombo  1/3^ 


INDIAN.  Average  iod. 


Jroken  Org,  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

I 

Broken 

Fannings, 

Garden. 

Total.  | 

Average. 

3r  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

and  Sonohong. 

and  Varii 

Quantity.; 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  | 

Quantity., 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  I [Quantity. 

l 

ASSAM 

1695  p 

114  l 

1 

1 

AssamFrontiei  C 

194  p 

i/8f 

I45P 1/  7i  2/6f  j 

49 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Balijan  Co 

66  P; 

9 

| 

— 

16  104 

2 2 4 c 

1/2 

28 

64 

— 

+94 

— 

Borbarrie 

40 

7f  | 

1 

| 

■ — 1 — 



— 

22 

t6f 

18 

Borpukri 

32 

x/2i 

— ; 

32  , x/2i 

— 

— 

J 

8f  1 x «4c 

7f  - 

— 

Dibroo 

57  P 

IO  j 

28p  l/Oj 

f W24: 

— i — 

— 

— 

1 84c 

5 

I ijC 

DoomDoomaCoB 

18 

7i 

— 

— i 

— : — 

— 

— 

18 

— 

— 

„ H 

59ic 

nf  | 

i84c) 

!/4 

+i4cj  10 

“ ' 1 

— 

— 

84 

— 

— 

Hattigor 

85 

1 of 

— 

jails 

42  x xf x/xf 

— 

— 

23 

j 20 

7 

— 

Hunwal  T Co  ... 

185  P 

9i  I 

• — 

— . | 

66  p iiofi/34. 

x5 

x/4 

32 

9i 

70 

5f 

2 

Jhanzie  T Assoc 

136  p 

1/14 

254c 

i/9i 

49  l/|X4  X/24| 

x3 

1/64 

3° 

9 9f  , 

— 

— 

19  p 

3 

Jokai  Co  Bokel 

49  P 

x/3  ; 

1 i4c 

2/74 

l8  I/Oi  ; 

— 

/2-1/64 

— 

r-ll'M 

1 Oi 
I 

'30 

— 

— 

20 

,,  Dikom 

X3X  P 

1 I 

— 

— 



29  1 

102  p 

— 

— 

— 

,,  Hukanpukri 

40 

1 / 1 of 

H91 

4- 

O 

hH 

O 

- 

/ 1 

— 

— 

— 

,,  Jamira 

2+2C 

x/24 

— 



24.4c 

l/22  : 

— 

— 

- 

,,  Muttuck 

384c 

I /°f  1 

— 

22  1 04 

12 

x/5 

— 

— 

- 

' 

— 

. 

Khonikor 

io4 

— 

K — 11 

384c  104 

— 

— 

— - 

1 

1 

— 

- 

MungledveCo  ... 

157 

8f 

— 

— i 

26  I 74xO 

5° 

x /of 

45 

64 

36 

6 

— * ■ 

Scottish  AssamCo 

8l 

9i 

! : 

— 

x4  1 1 4 

x9 

i/T 

48 

6 7f 

* 

— 

— 

- 

Shakamato  . .. 

51 

9f 

— 

5X  8 1 if, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Tingri  T Co  ...j 

90 

8 

— 1 

— 

41  9 

x4 

1 0 

35 

6 

— 

— 

— 

Upper  Assam  ... 

128  p 

8f 

— 

— 

73  Pi  9 xoi 

19  p 

t6f 

16 

1 5 f 

20 

7i 

— 

CACHE  &SYLHTi 

853  p 

84 

6 

Borokai  T Co 

182 

8f  ! 

— 

— 

62  94 

21 

x/6f 

33 

66 

6 

— 

Chandkhira 

66 

6 

— 

— 

25  7i 

— 

— 

i — 

— 

! 4X 

75 

— 

Dilkoosha 

75 

6f 

— 

At 

30  34 

— 

— 

— 

64 

45 

5i 

— 

Dulcherra 

60 

10 

— 

— 

30  IO 

20 

1/ 

10 

— 

— 

— 

Indian  T Co 

90 

i/o4  5 

1 — 

2 7 | x/3 

x3 

i/7i 

30 

9 

20 

104 

— 

- 

Indian  C of  Cachr 

65 

8 

I — I* 

| 

— 

— 

37 

?2  ; 

28 

8f 

— 

Longai 

100  p 

oi 



— - . 

3°ic  5f 

3°2C 

5f 

40 

4f 

— 

— 

TF&Co  ...| 

2154c 

9± 

— 

— 

1 7 1 4c,  io4 

Qoic 

8^9f 

4°|c 

pH 

1 44c 

6464 

— 

DARJEELING 

921  p 

10 

' • *•!  |-  • I ■ , 

- 

Dhajea 

8Jr 

_ 

j 

24  74  104 

IO 

1/14 

1 1 

64 

' — 

— 

27 

Jung  Pannah 

184c 

6| 

— 

— 

— — 

184c 

6f 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Kyel  ... 

52  P 

94 

— 

— 

12  1 1 of 

1 84c 

1 / 0 4 

! 22 

t7i 

— t 

, 

— 

- 

Lebong  T Co  . . . 

1 10 

1/04 

80 

1 /- 1 / 4t 

'/•  — ! . 

— 

! 30 

84 

— 

I 

— 

- 

Lizziepore 

94  P 

104 

— 

■ — 

40  I I A 

244c 

x/3i 

! 3° 

7f 

— 

— ! 

— 

- 

LMB  ChngTong 

95 

9 

— 

— 

40  ! II 

204c 

X/ 

35 

5f 

— 

Mahalderam 

I ioo4c 

6 

— 

404c  fral 

204c 

+7i 

404  c 

+4f 

— 

•Margaret’s  Hope 

j 86 

94 

— 

17  i/ 14 

x3 

1/2 

i 39 

7 

— 

— 

x7 

i 

Nurbong 

! f 02  p 

74 

— 

— 

40  ; |8 

33ic 

in 

29 

i54 

— 

— 

— 

Soom  T Co 

90 

i/2 

15 

i/9i 

50  1/3 

— 

25 

8 

— 

— j 

— 

- 

Tukvar  T Co 

102 

io4 

— 

— 

57  : XM 

— 

45 

8 

— 

— 

— 

- 

DOOARS 

591  p 

104 

: 

; Jj 

Bullabarrie 

102 

I 7i 

— 

— 

34  +7f 

22 

xxi 

36 

t5i 

• ■ '-21  fi 

10 

DooarsCo  Ghatia 

79 

\ 104 

— 

2 5 io4 

25 

1/04 

29 

84 

— 

1 

— 

,,  Indong 

xx5 

nf 

— 

34  x/o4 

34 

i/3 

47 

9 

— 

— 

— 

„ Nagrakatta 

145  Pi  nf 

184c 

h/84 

4°  1/04 

24 

x/24 

5X 

84 

— 

— 

12 

1 

Hope 

NEILGHERRY 

150  P 

1;  IOi 

| 

184c 

i/7i 

37  : XX 

20 

x/of 

35 

9+ 

40 

7 i 

” 

— 

.Kodanaad 

85  P 

9i 

25ic 

1 14 

— — 

304c 

10 

— 

— 

x5 

64 

: — !' , 

- 

TERAI 

185  p 

, 6 

- 

[ ndian  'J'erai  'J'  Co 

74  P 

64 

— 

— 

35  6 

2o4c 

1 1 

x9 

4f 

— 

— 

— ■ 

j 

.Mattigurrah 

nip 

5 4 

— 

— 

55  +64 

1 

x5sc 

8f 

4X 

T4f 

— 

1 

--  j 

TRAYANCORE 

601  p 

74 

Bonaccord 

404c 

5i 

— 

— 

164c!  4f 

144c 

+7f 

' — 

— 

74c 

4i 

3ic 

Braemore 

77ic 

7 

— 

4x2cj  6f 

x9irc 

9f 

164c 

4i 

— 

— ; 

i4c 

CMR 

20  p 

4f 

— 

— 

x6|c,  54 

_ 

— . 

2 

3i  i| 

2 

1 

4' 

Fairfield 

57 

9.4 

1 

~ ~ 

x7 

! 8 - 1 / 1 

84 

1 

+ ,1 

I 

t- 

1 

INDIAN.  , — -Continued.  July  22nd. 


Garden, 


Glenbrittle 

Merchiston 

Bfenshurst 

iPoonmudi 

mpkwood 

Seemkali 


Total.  Average. 


Quantity 

! 8ofc 

I#C 

85  p 

102  p 

6ofc 

22-g-C 

44 


Price, 

54 

6| 

94 

7 

5i 

5+ 

7 


Broken  Org.  Pek, 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 


Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 


Broken  Pekoe.  j|  Pekoe  Soncliong. 


Quantity.  | Price.  Quantity.  Price,  j Quantity.  Price.  Quantity. 


5°4C  i li-i/ol 

14  Ht 


394c 

132° 

27 

49 

6ofc 
1 lie 
19 


+44 

7 

7I 
6 "2  7 
+54 
5i 
64 


8ic 


6|c 

12 


8i 


9i 

8f 


74 

i°4 


23 


12 


Price. 


54 


Broken 

and  Soncliong, 


Quantity,  j 

i8iC] 


4ic 


4i 


Fannings,  Dust 
andVarions. 


Price. 


Quantity 

3i< 

lie 


ioic 

lie 

I 


Price. 

34 

3 


3 5i 


C EY  LO  N . Average  8d. 


1 

I 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 

P6koe  and 

| 

Broken  and 

Fannings,  Duel 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted. 

| Broken 

Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Souchong, 

and  Various, 

1 

! 

Quantity. 

Price  ! 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price- 

' Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity, 

Price. 

j Quantity 

J Price 

botsford 

j 66 

7i 

1 — 

— 

35 

|6f 

20 

I °4 

1 1 

i 5 

S M 

— 1 

— 

1 7 5 * ’ ' 

1 127 

64 

— 

— 

58 

t5f 

41 

9 

28 

4f 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

botsleigh 

| 1 H 

11 

— | 

— 

72 

9f 

42 

i/l 

— 

5f 

— 

— 

; — 

ferns  Peak 

| 200 

8i 

— 

— 

100 

74-71 

75 

1 of 1 04 

21 

— 

1' 

4 

34 

rakande 

! 67 

84 

IO 

fu4 

41 

+64 

16 

fiof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

wick 

blamana  . . 

! 95 

m 

— 

— 

57 

84 

28 

1/1 

6 

54 

— 

— 

4 

5 

j ns 

74 

— 

— 

I5 

64 

62 

94 

29 

54 

— 

— 

12 

6f 

unamulle  . . 

203^0 

6f 

— 

— 

1004c 

6f 

404c 

9f 

604c 

54 

— 

— 

34  c 

4 

ifield 

95 

94 

— 

— ' 

40 

84 

40 

1 1 

15 

64 

— 

— 

— 

- — 

law 

!3 

54 

— 

— 

13 

+54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

: — 

— 

— 

— 

sawella 

161  p 

8 

43  b 

1/54 

36 

5f 

54 

9 

28 

4f 

1 — 

— 

' — ! 

— 

lea 

63 

7 4 

104 

16 

74 

— 



28 

5 

— 

— 

— 

ibrakelly&D. 

104 

io| 

! 

55 

94 

49 

nf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I ^9  1 

Ilford  ...1 

55 

9i 

— 

— 

18 

84 

29 

1 of 

8 

6f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

talgalla 

i54 

74 

27 

9 

80 

51-6 

32 

11 

15 

5 

— 

- ■ 

— 

— 

L 

125  P 

84 

5i  P 1 

°f  1/8 4 

58 

6f 

— 

— 

16 

5 

— 

. im  t 

— 

— 

mmont 

121 

7 

— 

45 

+6 

44 

94 

32 

54 

— 

— 

lahawatte  ... 

164  p 

7f 

74ic 

1 1 

70 

7 

— 

— 

1 15 

4f 

— 

5 

4 

pley 

iughton 

86 

8f 

— 

— 

36 

84 

3i 

if 

! 18 

54 

— 

— 

1 1 

3f 

1 i7ic 

6f 

. — 

— 

4i4c 

5-  + 74 

5°4c 

+94 

26-Jc 

34 

— 

ppden  Hill  ... 

289 

64 

— 

— 

121 

5l 

102 

84-84 

66 

5 

— 

- 

tipion 

84 

94 

— 

— 

31 

9 

26 

1/14 

27 

64 

:/ 

' i 

1 ~ 

— 

[ 

Irley  Valley  ... 

277  b 

84 

— 

— 

65  b 

94 

59  b 

Ilf 

*53  b 

7 

— 

■ E 

— 

|sy 

94 

7 

— 

— 

24 

7 

28 

10 

38 

54 

— 

— 

4 

3 

ILand&ProdC 
Narangalla  ... 

50 

7 

— 



29 

5f 

16 

94 

! 

j 5 

5 

1 

_ 1 



N.  Matale  ... 

109 

64 

— 

— 

35 

64 

32 

94 

39 

5f 

. — 

3 

3 

Rickarton 

81  p 

iof 

— 

— 

26 

iof 

27 

1/24 

22 

7 

3 

64  I 

34c 

3f 

tendon  D 

80 

it4 

— 

54 

iof 

18 

i/4f 

6 

64 

— 

2 

4 

fa 

48|c 

6 

— 1 

84c 

54 

1 °4c 

94 

304c 

4f-5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ties 

226JC 

74 

— 

1 

I354c 

6-6i 

694c 

Tof 

224c 

5 

— 

S ;$ 

— 

ilb  awn 

99  P 

64 

— -. 

— - 

12 

64 

46-fc 

9t 

33 

5 

8 

3'3f 

— ; 

— 

l 

H 

44  2 c 

6 

— 

. — 

1 64c 

5 

184c 

74 

iofc 

44 

— 

i 

— 

PCoDewalaky 

136  p 

61 

104c 

i°4 

86  p 

51-6 

28 

8f 

12 

4f 

— 

— 

— 

Dunedin 

169  p 

74 

20  b 

i/5  4 

1004c 

64 

25 

8f 

24 

5 

— 

— 

lEastHolvrood 

no  p 

i°4 

— 

— 

20 

94 

5i 

1 1 

394C 

9f 

— 

— 

Scrubs 

121  p 

84 

— 

— 

56  p 

74 

53 

1 of iof 

12 

5 

— ! 

— 

— 

Sembawatte 

75 

64 

— 

; M 1 

26 

54 

30 

8f 

19 

4f  I 

- — 

— 

Tillyrie 

44 

84 

20 

104 

T4 

7i 

— 

TO 

54 

i 

— 

— 

VVallaha 

i !3°  P 

9 

80  |c 

8f 

12 

64 

35 

i°f 

3 ; 

54 

— 

— ! 

— 

— 

Waverley  ... 

72 

i/oi 

— 

27 

I of 

45 

i/if 

— 

— 

— i 

— 

to 

Ipden 

189  p 

7f 

— 

— 1 

1 18  p 

7 

40 

nf 

3i  ! 

54 

A — 

— 

— 

— 

iiousie 

i6g4c 

7f 

— 

— | 

844  c 

64 

68ic 

i°4 

174c 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

>hne  . . 

2 3 . 

64 

— 

— ! 

14 

54 

7 

94  1 

2 ' 

o3 

J 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ 


Garden. 

Total, 

Average, 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonchong. 

Souchong. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

1 Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

DC 

25 

64 

— 

— 

12 

+54 

9 

84 

4 

5-5? 

Dedugalla 

98 

74 

— 

— 

51 

7 

26 

10 

21 

54 



Deeside 

IOB 

8* 

— 

— 

58 

8 

33 

1 1 

17 

+54 

— 

Derry  Clare 

89 

82 

— 

— 

35 

84 

28 

n4 

20 

6 

— 

— 

Detenagalla 

5°4C 

84 

— 

— 

244c 

+7i 

264c 

+94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dikmukalana 

1 15ic 

7i 

— 

— 

324c 

7 

454c 

IO 

384c 

54 

— 

— 

Dimbula 

i83  P 

8 

424c 

Ilf 

95 

8 8f 

— 

— 

46 

5i 

— 

— 

Donside 

52 

sf 

— 

— 

18 

64 

13 

IO 

21 

5 

— 

— 

Dotel-oya 

i35  P 

8 

— 

l/3 

4i 

6f 

69 

94 

18 

54 

I 

44 

Dunsinane 

293  P 

9? 

O 

H|M 

OO 

124 

94 

— 

— 

54 

6f 

— 

Eilandhu 

5° 

6i 

— 

— 

33 

54 

*7 

9 

— 

— 

- 

— 

Ekkie  Oya 

78 

7 4 

— 

— 

38 

64 

24 

9l 

14 

5 

— 

Elangapitiya 

103  p 

64 

— 

— 

46 

5i 

5°4c 

9 

7 

4i 



— 

Elchico 

H9ic 

7 

— 

— 

244c 

6 

744c 

+8£ 

5!4c 

4i 

— 

— 

Elkadua 

57 

84 

— 

— 

19 

7i 

19 

1 1 

19 

5f  ' 

— 

— 

Elston 

130 

7i 

— 

— 

58 

64 

37 

104- 

35 

5i 

— 

— 

Eltofts 

97  P 

94 

— 

— 

24 

+8£ 

474c 

i/°i 

26 

7i 

— 

— 

EP&ECo  Arapo. 

115 

7i 

— 

75 

64 

40 

IO 

— 

— 

— 

,,Ingurugalle  ... 

72 

7 

33 

8-i 

39 

54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,Meddecombra 

71 

8 

— 

— 

36 

64 

35 

9l 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,Montefiore  ... 

17 

94 

17 

+9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,  Norwood 

75 

n4 

— 

— 

45 

+9? 

3° 

1/14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ernan 

91  P 

74 

34  b 

i/°4 

29 

64 

!3 

9l  ! 

15 

5 

— 

— 

Errol 

59  P 

ni 

— 

— 

3i 

io| 

264c 

1/2 

524c 

— 

24c 

54 

Frotolt 

!57ic 

iol 

— 

— 

35*c 

1 1 

584c 

+ 1 /o4 

+8£ 

I2ic 

+6 

Galkadua 

35 

54 

— 

— 

8 

5i 

7 

8 

20 

44 

— 

' — . 

Gallebodde 

121 

8f 

— 

— 

45 

84 

46 

1 1 

3° 

Si 

- — 

— 

Ganapalla 

80 

5i 

— 

— 

15 

5l 

18 

9i 

47 

44 

— 

— 

Gangwarily 

IOI 

7 

— 

— 

53 

64 

33 

94 

15 

5 

— 

— 

Glassaugh 

138  P 

10 

— 

— 

56 

94 

574e 

i/2i 

25 

6f 

— 

70  p 

84 

i8|c 

1/1 

33 

84 

— 

— 

19 

6 

— 

— 

Glassel 

1 10  p 

74 

33*c 

84 

24 

6 

394c 

9f 

14 

4i 

— 

— 

Glenalla 

96 

74 

32 

9i  nil 

37 

6 

— 

— 

i7 

54 

— 

— 

Glencairn 

78  p 

94 

244c 

!/4i 

43 

6| 

n4c 

1/ 

— 

— 

— 

Glencorse 

87  p 

64 

— 

— 

25 

74 

3°4c 

94 

30 

5 

2 

34 

Goatfell 

157  P 

9 

— 

— 

88  p 

9 

35 

II 

34 

6| 

— 

— 

Gonamotava 

3° 

94 

— 

— 

17 

84 

13 

iof 

— 

— 

■ 

— 

Goomera 

69 

64 

— 

— 

22 

6 

22 

9 

25 

4i 

— 

— 

Hantane 

125  P 

7i 

— 

— 

52 

84 

364c 

104 

37 

54 

- 

— 

Hardenliuish  & L. 

78 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5i 

IO 

27 

5l 

— 

Harrington 

57 

10 

33 

IT 

24 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hatale 

1 12 

74 

19 

84 

40 

64 

26 

10J 

27 

si 



— 

Hattanwella 

io6|c 

6i 

— 

— 

374c 

64 

254c 

IO 

344c 

5 

IO^C 

\k 

Hauteville 

1 1 1 

IO| 

— 

— 

4i 

9 

57 

1/0} 

J3 

64 

— 

— 

Henfold 

146 

1 14 

— 

— 

69 

10 

58 

!/3 

19 

64 

— 

— 

H.T.C.O. 

35 

54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

23 

5l 

12 

44 

— 

Imboolpittia 

268  p 

7f 

34 

9i 

85  P 

64-71 

53 

1 1 

96  P 

5-5i 

s 

— 

IMP 

163  p 

7l 

— 

— 

66  p 

! 74-8-1 

52 

+9l 

45 

5f 

— 

— 

Indian  Walk 

ioo-|c 

54 

— 

— 

6o£c 

4l  5 

1 84c 

9f 

s 

224c 

+3 

Kabragalla 

6o^c 

+1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

| — 

234c 

5 

M ... 

1 320-^0 

— 

— 

i374c 

■ 

1124c 

10  io£ 

7i4c 

64 

— 

— 

Kahagalla 

27 

6 

— 

— 

15 

5 

12 

74 

— 

_____ 

— s 

— 

Kaipoogalla 

! IOI  p 

1 8 

3i 

104 

35 

+ 7 

204c 

64 

12 

5i 

— 

— 

Kandapolla 

109  p 

n4 

634c 

1/ 

— 

— 

23 

i/if 

23 

9 

— 

— . 

Katooloya 

85 

74 

— 

— 

39 

74 

20 

IT 

26 

54 

— 

— 

KAW 

135 

84 

— 

— 

95 

7-n 

40 

6-i/if 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kelani 

3H£c 

6 

— 

— 

r4i4c 

f 54 

624c 

9 

1 1 i'4c 

4i 

.■7*. 

— I 

KelaniValAsso  D 

!;  168  p 

7 4 

42  p 

9fi/o4 

85 

64 

— 

— 

41 

5? 

— 

■ — " 

Kellie  WBL  ... 

348 

7 

— 

1 1 1 

8 

57 

iojio^ 

156 

54-5? 

24 

3i-4l 

Kitoolamoola 

82 

7i 

— 

— 

12 

64 

40 

9f 

30 

54 

— 

— ■ 

Kodalenia 

i;  82 

5l 

— 

— 

44 

5 

23 

9 

— 

— 

15 

3? 

Laxapanagalla  ... 

i 1281k 

7l 

66Jc 

94 

62|-c 

6 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

Le  Vallon 

108 

ici 

1 

1 

1 

32 

94 

54 

ni 

22 

84 

and  Variol 


?•  PI 


62Cj 

3°4C 


io 


374°  1 




Garden. 

Total. 

Average, 

Price. 

Broken  OTg.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

* 

Broken 

Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souckong. 

Broken  and 

Souclions;. 

3 

Fannings,  Dust, 
and  Various. 

| Quantity. [ 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. | 

Price. 

Quantity., 

Price. 

j Quantity.. 

Price. 

! Quantity. 

Price. 

jj  Quantity. 

Price. 

Lindoola 

6i  p 

IO 

14k 

1/3 

22 

74 

25 

1 of 

I ' — 1 

— 

| T- 

— 



— 

Little  Valley  ... 

53 

8 

37 

7 

16 

IO 

HUL|^ ' 

^ — r 

| 

— 

— 

— 

Loinorn 

8i  p 

IO 

38k 

— 

| — 

| — “ 

1/ 

41 

8f 

2 

5 

— 

— 

Lynsted  • • 

127k 

9i 

1 s 1 

8oiC  61  t8| 

474c 

17 

| I ; 

| ISyi 

— 

— 

Maddegadera  . . . 

48 

7 

r - 

I7 

Of 

H 

IO 

5 

— £ 

— 

— 

Mahacoodagalla 

33 

9i 

! 

1 B 1 

18 

8 

15 

I of 

• ^ ■ 

I ■ 

— 

— 

— 

Malialla 

48 

6 

— 

| — H 

12 

6 

H 

81 

T7 

4l 

4 

4l 

I 

3f 

Maha  Nilu 

97  P 

74 

vk** 

— 

18 

84 

32k 

1 of 

47 

6 

! ; — 

— 

}j  ' 

; — • ; 

Mahatenne 

77 

6i 

31 

64 

26k 

94 

20 

5 

— 

| J Liyy  | 

— 

Managalla 

40  Jc 

6i 

33+c 

54 

74c 

9 

j 

I 

1 

y 

— 

— 

| Manickwatte 
Maskeliya 

39 

63  P 

7i 

8$ 

63P  +7 

i-i/oi 

12 

7 

12 

10 

12 

5i 

3 , 

5 

— 

. 

1 Mattakelly 
Maturatta 

118 

97ic 

81 

8 

3k 

84 

43 

284c 

7 

6f 

45 

334c 

1 of 
9 

28 
2 k 

61 

5i 

1 

2 

3!4c 

34 

8 

Mayfair 

79 

8i 

27 

i/oi 

34 

7 

■ E 

— 

*3 

5 

i — 

5 

61 

Meeriabedde 

75 

7f 

; 

1 

42 

61 

33 

94 

— 

1 9 1 

H 1 

1 

— 

\I«aliova 

35 

5 

| 

34 

5 

— 

— 

1 rr;  - 1 

— 

1 

3 

Nahalma 

78  p 

74 

— 

— 

32 

6i 

384c 

10 

4 

5 

3 

44 

1 

2 

Needwood 

246  p 

8 

i b 

3/6 

1 *5 

5i"61 

130 

IO 

j ; 

IP  r 

: i — ■ i 

— 

— 

— 

Xeuchatel 

76 

6i 

1 1 — 

— 

19 

61 

r9 

9l 

35 

5l 

1 

4i 

2 

3 

NewDimbulaD. . . 

T5° 

iof 

— 

— 

57 

9i 

69 

i/oi 

24 

71 

— 

— 

|j  k—  jfj 

jj  HaH 

New  Forest 

67 

9i 

— 

31 

7 1 

36 

I of 

— 

k£m 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Newton 

2 1 1 k 

7i 

— 

— 

io64c 

i 61 

844c 

I of 

2 1 4c 

4l 

— 

— 

— 

— 

N?anza 

1 10 

7\ 

— ■ 

. — 

42 

8 

26 

n-t 

i 32 

+5f 

7 

4f 

3 

3 

OBECCraigieLea 

86 

7i 

— 

— 

46 

7 

21 

1 1 

19 

5i 

— 

' ' 

— 

j Glendevon  ... 

15° 

i/oi 

— 

— 

45 

i/oi 

63 

1/2 

42 

9i 

Tpr ' * 

1 

| 

, „ Kuda-Oya  ... 

99 

IO 

51 

9f 

35 

1/ 

13 

6f 

— 

— 

— 

| — . 

,,  Nilloomally. . . 

70 

8 

— 

34 

7 4 

21 

I of 

15 

6 

— 

I . , 

— 

Hsteflenberg 

44 

94 

16 

IO-J 

16 

I /of 

12 

4a 

— 

' — 1 

— 

fcagaila 

82 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40 

94 

25 

54 

17 

44 



' ' '• 

Otion 

202  p 

8i 

— 

— 

80  b 

9 

98  b 

1 1 

15 

5 

52c 

4f 

44c, 

2-2- 

, Pvoca 

83 

94 

63 

IO-l/- 

20 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ' ■ 

fVanmure 

49 

7i 

— 

24 

81 

1 1 

IO 

13 

54 

— 

1 

3 

Peradenia 

149 

7 

■ — 

— ' 

35 

6-1 

43 

IO 

71 

54 

— 

— 

— 

Pittawella 

2 lie 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21k 

81 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Poenagalla 

66 

7 

26 

7i 

8 

54 

21 

7f 

11 

5 

— | 

— 

— 

Poolbank 

73lc 

74 

43k 

1 9 

30k 

+54 

38  i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

' j 

Portrnore 

60 

10 

■V— 

E9 1 

20 

tSf 

1 of 

-- 

— 

— ■ | 

2 

54 

iPortswood 

68k 

9 

— 

1 2k 

I04 

32k 

In 

24k 

154 

— 

— 

■— 

. — 

Patupaula 

57 

7f 

— • 

— 

15  . 

7 

23 

19 

5i 

— 

— f 

8fc 

— 

Eagalla 

70  p 

8f 

— 

m 

2 5 

81 

3°2-c 

1 1 

7 

6 

— 1 1 

51-74 

60  p 

9l 

24k 

1 if 

25 

81 

3lc 

104 

8 

61 

— 

, 

— 

Rahatungoda 

30 

iof 

— 

— 

T3 

94 

.17 

”4 

— 

B j 

_ 

- — =$jj 

- 1 

El 

Rambodde 

67k 

74 

— 

!7k' 

t7l 

2°k 

1 if 

19k 

15-4 

8|c 

4i 

34° 

34 

Rangalla 

61 

vi 
/ 2 

— 

El 

33 

6 

28 

9i 

— 

— 

f — 

— 

— 

, ^ — 

(IRavenscraig 

31 

5 

' ' 

— 

*9 

5i 

— 

— 

12 

4l 

j — 

— 

: Raxawa 

|Relugas 

mseland 

120 

64 

3° 

9i 

40 

6 

— 

— 

38 

5 

12 

4 

— 

— 

24 

6f 

24 

61 

— — 

— 

0 nnm 

— 

8 

; 

,r;k  1 

41 

5i 

— 

7 

5l 

9 

8 

15 

4? 

3+  4 

2 

2— 
^ 4 

Sandringham 

i7 

5i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

fit-  i 

17 

t5f 

— 

' 

— Sn 

SctshCyCStrathn 

128  p 

8 

— 

y?k' . 

57 

7i 

444c 

1/ 

27 

54 

— 

— 

— 

; ,,Lonach 

l77  P 

74 

— 

1 9 1 

69 

61 

544c 

x/ 

34 

5i 

— 

— 

— ■ 

[Somerset 

103  p 

7i 

— 

52 

64 

5 *4C 

ioi 

— 

- Si 

— 

— 

— 

! St.  Andrews 

20^  P 

7 

68  p 

io4-i/- 

1 1 6jc ^ 

1 i'5i 

19k 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

St.  George 

70 

io| 

4^-  ■ 

— 

26 

9l 

35 

1 /of 

9 

61 

, — 

— rfj 

— 

- 'V-  . . 

Strathellie 

150  p 

64 

— 

— 

55 

5451 

43 

84 

28 

5 

— 

— 

244c 

3 5i 

Summerville 

45 

7i 

— 

33 

6i 

12 

n4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sunnycroft 

186 

6f 

— 

87 

4f6! 

48 

9 

5i 

5l 

— 

— 

— 

•,4r- .. ' 

Talgaswela 

5o 

6i 

— 

— 

— 

50 

64 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ s 

Theresia 

89  p 

7i 

— 

— 

29 

16 

574c 

T8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

| — 

— 

Theydon  Bois 

72 

7 

26 

9l 

46 

54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i Torrington 

171 

74 

— 

— 

87 

161 

56 

10 

16 

54 

— 

— 

12 

4 

iTroy 

94 

61 

— : 

57 

si 

2 7 

74  9 

8 

4l 

— 

— 

2 

2i 

'yyspany 

89 

7f 

— 

— 

58 

61 

31  1 

1 of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

| — 

CEYLON 

1=T 

ontmued 

Brokon  Org.  Pek. 

Pekoe  and 

Broken 

Pannings.  I 

Garden, 

Total. 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonchong, 

and  Souchong. 

and  Vario 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.  P 

Udaradella 

59|c 

59ic 

IOi 

— 

— 

i|  

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ugieside 

55 

6t  ! 

— 

— 

24  ' 

61 

H 

9+ 

17 

5 

— 

— 

— 

Valamaly 

52 

9 

' '•* 

— 

34 

8 

18 

1 of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Vedehette 

104 

8 

• — 

— 

12 

61 

60 

9i 

20 

5l 

— 

— 

12 

V enture 

121  p 

81 

— 

: — 

53 

81 

361c 

I/°T 

21 

6 

— 

— 

I lie 

2 

V ogan 

82 

7 

— 

— 

26 

5f 

36 

91 

20 

5 

— 

— 

— 

Wangie  Oya 

100 

8| 

25 

l/°i 

38 

8 

8 

1 1 

29 

5* 

— 

— 

— 

Wattegodde 

153  P 

7i 

— 

— 

69 

7i 

34 

I of 

42  P 

5 5i 

— 

— 

81c 

Westhall 

69 

7l 

— 

32 

8 

*3 

1/ 

23 

5i 

— 

— 

1 

West  Haputale... 

163IC 

81 

— 

1111 7 

561c 

8 

5i|c 

iol 

5°2C 

61 

61c 

5l 

— 

. Weyweltalawa  ... 

i78|c 

7f 

21  Jc 

9f 

6oic 

1 

2 ole 

II 

45ic 

51 

32IC 

81 

— 

Wiltshire 

57  P 

7i 

— 

— 

24IC 

5t 

33  6 

iol 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Woodstock 

45 

64 

— 

— 

28 

1 5i 

:3 

9i 

— 

— 

4 

4i 

— 

Yalralakella 

5° 

5f 

— 

— 

J3 

5l 

16 

71 

21 

4f 

— 

— 

Yapame 

54  P 

8 

— 

18 

81 

18 

10 

16 

5i 

— 

— 

2lc 

Y arrow 

74lc 

7 

! — 

— 

4Iic 

6 

261c 

9l 

7ic 

4i 

— 

— 

— 

Ythanside 

138 

1 of 

26 

I/4i 

51 

9f 

5i 

81 

~ 



IO 

JAVA.  644  chests.  Average  61d. 


Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

Fine  & FlowryPek. 

Medium  Pekoe.  Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Souchong. 

Cong.  Bro.  & 

• 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price.  Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity.  I 

Ardja  Sarie 

I 

362 

i 

7:1 



J54 

jl 

6I-1/1  158 

5181 

5° 

Hi 

_ 

_ 

Dramaga 

21 7 

6 

— 

- — 

73 

7 2 R3 

1 of 

104 

Ui  5 

27 

+4! 

— 

Roempien 

65 

/ 

4 

4 

5 

27 

■l4l 

1 '1 

7 

3 i 

7 

3I 

__  J 

20 

3 

In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; 4c  for  hal  -chests  ; p for  packages,  f Prices  mar 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  we 

to  one  chest . 

GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Broker 


1 

U 


].  W.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  t & 2,  Bury  Street, St.  Mary  Axe 


Supplement  to  “ CEYLON  OBSERVER” 

SOW,  WILSON  & STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CEYLON,  AND  JAVA  TEA  REPORT. 


| [j  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C.  July  29 th,  1892. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION  IN  LONDON 

From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon.  Java. 

1801-1802.  77,090  packages.  153,377  packages.  13,185  packages. 

During  the  week  1892-1893.  60,765  138,621  „ 9,576 

; 12,040  packages  Indian  ) 

- 27,272  ,,  Ceylon -Total  40,560  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

1,248  ,,  Java  1 

Supplies  of  New  Season’s  Indian  Tea  are  now  coming  in  more  freely,  but  sales  from  1st  June 
date  are  still  considerably  behind  last  year.  This  feature  is  also  noticeable  in  the  supplies  of 

- Ceylon  Tea.  There  has  been  a fair  demand  for  all  descriptions,  fine  Teas  being  especially  in 
‘ 1 quest.  The  late  drooping  tendency  in  the  prices  of  lower  class  Teas  has  continued. 

! INDIAN.  Demand  this  week  has  run  principally  on  dark  liquoring  Teas  and  Fine  parcels, 
! ind  for  these  prices  show  a further  improvement.  On  the  other  hand,  thin  weak  liquoring 
' Teas  are  neglected,  and  a further  concession  in  price  has  had  occasionally  to  be  made  to  induce 
business.  Many  second  and  third  invoices  of  Assam  and  Dooars  Teas  show  a considerable 
improvement  in  quality.  Thursday’s  auctions  commence  again  in  August. 

Weekly  average  of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1892,  7675  pkgs.  av.  94.  1891,  5175  pkgs.av.  9|d. 


1 

1 1892. 

| 1891. 

1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

1891 

, PKGS.  1 PRICE. 

; PKGS.  I PRICE. 

pkgs.  1 PRICE. 

PKGS.  ! PRICE. 

| PKGS. 

PRICE. 

PKGS.  | PRICE 

As«m  . . . . 11956  p 1/24 

Cachar&Sylhet  1852  p 7 

7785  P 104 
656  p,  81 

Darjeeling..  ..  120S  p,  gj 

Dooars  . . . . 1742  p 9 

1 179  p1  io| 
654  1 9j 

Neilgherry  183  p 
Terai  . . j 

7 

154  Pj  71 
74  i roj 

Chota  Nagpore 

Kangra  Valley,  Etc.  42.1c  74 

' 255  Pi  7-2 

Travancore  I 692  p 

6 i 

J4i8  p!  7| 

Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London: — 


WIST. 

(Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor) 

1892,  33d. 

1891, 

5vd- 

1890,  6Jd. 

'FANNINGS. 

(Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor; 

,,  3 

> > 

6)Jd. 

6fd. 

BROKEN  TEA. 

(Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor  ) 

5id- 

• > 

7Ad. 

,,  8d. 

PEK.  SOUG. 

(Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor) 

, 64  cl . 

> 5 

8Jd. 

,,  9d  • 

PEKOE. 

(Greyish  to  blackish  some  tip,  useful  1 

lquor)  ,,  gd. 

y ) 

9id- 

,,  10  Jd 

PEK.  SOUG. 

(Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor) 

,,  4+d 

y J 

7d. 

,,  8d. 

PEKOE. 

(Blackish,  greyish,  some  dp,  inferioi 

iquor)  ,,  6Jd 

y ) 

8d. 

9d- 

lid 

5fid. 

6d. 
S|d. 
lod. 
6 Jd . 
7id. 


CEYLON.  At  the  exceptionally  low  range  of  rates  current  buyers  have  been  tempted  to 
Berate  pretty  freely  in  the  larger  quantity  placed  before  them,  and  last  week’s  quotations  have  been 
maintained  for  all  but  Pekoe  Teas  from  6d.  to  9b.  These  show  a quotable  fall  of  from  Jd.  to  id. 
ler  lb.,  which  is  doubtless  attributable  to  an  even  more  pronounced  fall  in  the  price  of  China 
growths  at  about  the  same  figure.  Ceylon  medium  Teas  are  now  offering  such  extraordinary  value 
tbt  they  cannot  fail  to  open  up  more  new  outlets  in  quarters  where  China  1 ea  has  now  the 
bonopoly.  A demand  would  thus  be  created  which  in  turn  should  beneficially  affect  prices, 
■h  regards  quality, — an  improvement  is  apparent  in  many  instances,  noticeably  in  Peas  "from  the  Kelani 
1 alley  ; as  an  instance  we  may  mention  an  invoice  sold  this  week  from  the  ‘ Degalessa  ” Estate, 
he  Broken  Pekoe  of  which  realised  as  much  as  1/10  against  1/ of  for  the  same  grade  in  the 
'receding  invoice,  and  an  average  of  od.  was  obtained  against  7 J cl . 1 he  Ceylon  Teas  sold  during 

the  week  averaged  8d.  per  lb. 


PEKOE  SOUG. 
PEKOE 

; PEKOE  SOUG. 
I PEKOE 


Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  London  : — 


(Ordinary  leaf;  fair  liquor) 

1892,  5jd.  1891, 

7-kh 

1S90,  8fd. 

1889,  7fd. 

(Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor) 

,,  7d- 

8fd. 

„ 9id- 

.»  9id- 

(Rather  bold  leaf;  indifferent  liquor) 

,,  4vd-  >> 

6f  d. 

„ sqd. 

».  7d- 

(Somewhat  bold  leaf;  indifferent  liquor) 

» 5fd- 

7-Ad. 

» 9d- 

n 7fd. 

JAVA.  The  Java  Teas  were  for  the  most  part  of  a very  useful  description  and  attracted  attention 
bim  the  trade  ; the  prices  obtained  in  some  cases  showed  an  improvement  on  those  lately  current. 

BANK  RATE.  2 per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight. — Calcutta  1/3,1, • Colombo  1/3, f 


I'NDTAN  .Average  9 JcT. 


Garden. 

Total.  A 
Quantity . 

veratj;b,|  o 

.roken  Or$ 
r Flowery 

;.  Pekoe1  Pekoe  and  1 

Pekoe,  j Unassorted, 

Price  jjQuantity.  Price. 

Broken 

] | 

Pekoe.  1! 

Peaoe  Soncoone. 

Broken 

and  Souobnng. 

Ik 

Pace,  j C 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Price,  j j 

Quantity 

Price  . 

Quantity. 

Price. 

ASSAM 

1856  pj 

l/2i 

i 

|! 

i 

1 

! 

AssamFrontierC 

236  pi 

i/2i 

7°  P 1 

'6-2/74 

138  ij 

*4  I/I4| 

| 

— 

28 

9i 

— 

— 

Borelli  1 Co  ' 

102 

,/8 

19  2l( 

4-2/4T 

38  1/ 

64i/7i 

18 

i/ui 

27 

i/’i  1 

— 

— 

Fasten)  AssamC 

35  p 

i/3i 

iqhc 

1/  74 

16 

1 /of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Greenwood  Co  B 

6qic 

94  1; 

— 

— 

154^ 

1/  1 

1 pic 

ii  1 i 

22-lc 

9 

1 8ic 

7i 

D 

88 

9l  1 

16 

1/44 

!3 

1/ 

| 

— 

33 

84 

26 

64 

,,  G 

122-^C 

i/x  4 

— 

5640! 

!/2 

394c 

l/2f 

2340 

9? 

4i° 

7 

Jokai  C Panitola  1 

201  p| 

lt  4 

75  P 1/ 

112/4  fi; 

26 

1/54 

18 

i/Ji 

22 

i/if 

60 

1 of 

,,  Jamira  ... 

66  p 

2/1 

46  b! 

2/10 

20  j 

1/8  ; 

— 

— 

! 

— 

— 

— 

,,  Bokei 

106  p| 

i/5i 

j54c 

2/l°i 

79  P 1/ 

Ii1/5*i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,  Dikom  ...| 

120  pj 

i/5i 

I 

— 1 

924c 

I/I4  I 

28 

2/ 

— 

| 

— 

— 

Khobong  T Co 

163  p! 

l/°| 

1 134cp  i/34 

50  1 

9i 

— 

— ! 

— - 

— 

— 

Luckwah  Co 

82  1 

74 

— 

— : 

31  i 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

51 

6f 

Majuli  T Co.  M 

66 

i/°i  | 

i 

— 1 

29 

!/3i  1 

— 

— 

37 

10 

— 

Mokalbari 

40^0' 

i/7i 

19  he 

2/Of 

2lic 

i/24 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Naga  Dhoolie  ... 

48  Pj 

84  I 

4 

1/2  I 

7 i 

9 ! 

ioic 

1/34 

16 

7 

1 1 

6 

SalonahTC  S ... 

240  p 

9i 

— 

854c. 

1/ 

454c 

i/3i 

50 

84 

60 

6 

Sealkotee 

32  p 

Hi 

— 

— j 

24 

94-1/ 

8|c 

1/2  f 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

Smglijan 

1.6 

94 

— 

— J 

— 

16 

94 

— 

. 

Titadimoro 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

31 

9 

\Jpper  Assam  Co 

93  P 

nf 

— 

1 

71  p 1 

of  1 /of 

22 

11  . 

— 

— 

CACHR&  SYLHT 

1852  p 

7 

s 

I 

B&CoChargola  S 

70 

64 

— 

3° 

7f 

13 

74 

27 

02 

— 

„ M 

48 

54 

— 

— 

23 

6f 

10 

1 54 

15 

4 4 

— 

,,Mookham  Co 

101 

7 

15 

10 

39 

7 

17 

84 

30 

5 

— 

— 

,,MuddanporeC 

80  p 

54 

— 

— 

29 

6| 

iSJc 

l5f 

31 

4f 

— 

— 

,,Singla  T Co 

180 

7 

12 

ioi 

74 

7t 

24 

»2 

68 

5f 

British  Indian  Co 

70 

64 

— 

— 

3° 

84 

— 

i 

— 

4° 

54 

Dilkoosha 

73 

«4 

— 

23 

94 

50 

5 1 14 

— 

— 

EasternCachar  B 

120^0 

64 

— 

120 

164  : 

— 

— 

— 

Hotewar 

40 

34 

— 

34 

i -1  3 

1 34 

— 

1 

£31 

6 

t 2 

NS1  CoBurjan  ... 

IO3 

54 

18 

74 

35 

54 

17 

F r 3. 
1 J4 

18 

4f 

15 

4i 

,,Jaffiong 

IlO 

0 

— 

— 

50 

5i 

20 

9 

40 

5 

j ■ 

,,Khadim 

| 88 

64 

i 31 

00 

26 

64 

— 

17 

5 

14 

4f 

,,Lallakhal 

88 

6 

1 !3 

8i 

34 

5i 

12 

84 

17 

44 

12 

4i 

Rajnagar 

624c 

6 

I | — 

42^0 

16 

2oic 

64 

— 

— 

" — 

Rungamuttee  ... 

5°  P 

9i 

El 

— 

H 

1 1 

I 2^0 

1/14 

12 

8 

12 

64 

SSTCo  Deanston 

12  5 

10 

19 

1/ 

49 

ioi 

l8 

Ilf 

26 

84 

1 13 

64 

TarraporeTC  . .. 

215 

74 

53 

9f 

27 

in4 

67 

+64 

68 

54  +54 

,, 

129 

7 

— 

— 

39 

7f 

21 

10 

24 

64 

1 45 

5-54 

TF&Co 

100 

74 

— 

— 

42 

m 

36 

+8 

18  . 

t5 

1 4 

44 

DARJEELING 

1208  p 

94 

Dooteriah 

1 131 

9 i 

— 

28 

1 1 

25 

i/34 

18 

74 

31 

6f 

Kalej 

66 

1 /of 

— 

26 

i/li 

20 

*/4 

20 

84 

— 

— 

Lingia 

99 

1 of 

— 

53 

Hi 

13 

i/if 

33 

74 

— 

— 

LMB  ChngTong 

123 

74 

— 

56 

8f 

16 

94 

34 

6 

17 

44 

)>Nagii 

207 

8 

— 

— 

?9 

10 

20 

i/24 

108 

5i 

— 

■Mg 

Lopchoo 

60 

8 

— 

— 

18 

1 of 

— 

— 

42 

6f 

— 

NSTC  Bloomfield 

94  P 

.1/1 

29 1/ 

24  f/s4 

*3 

i/if 

15 

ll  4i 

35 

9i 

Poobong 

20 

I/3 

— 

— 

20 

i/3 

— 

- 

— 

Risheehci 

*50 

94 

30 

i/ii 

26 

1 1 

2 I 

i/3 

34 

74 

7 

6 

Rungle  Rungliot 

90  p 

84 

— 

— 

45 

+94 

I54c 

I/3 

30 

6 

-3  — 

Seeyok 

III  -j-C 

94 

464c  1 

/- 4 1 / °4 

35ic 

+8f 

— 

— 

3°4c 

t64 

- ~W^M 

Tong  Song 

57 

I of 

— 

— 

20 

j 1 

20 

1/14 

17 

74 

— 

DOOARS 

1742  p 

1 3 

Chalouni 

lOJ 

8f 

— 

— 

| 24 

! iof 

17 

1 /of 

20 

8 

40 

64 

nf 

— 

— 

1 21 

1/2 

20 

!/5 

18 

9f 

32 

74 

BooarsG  Banian 

15° 

11 

— 

50 

n 

43 

i/2i 

57 

84 

— - 

— 

,,  Bhogotpore  .. 

'!  , 

;j  209  2 ( 

1 of 

— 

— 

— 

*3ic 

1/2 

1261c 

7f 

— 

Ellenbarrie 

l|  108 

74 

9 

! 1/1 

23 

9i 

— 

— 

43 

74 

25 

64 

Hope 

II  J6o  P 

1 1 

2oic 

2/2 

35 

ni 

20 

x/3 

35 

9i 

40 

7 

Leesh  Biver  Co 

I 152 

64 

— 

5° 

1 1 6f 

40 

+9 

62 

5 

— 

— 

Manabarrie 

1 I OQ 

64 

12 

10 

17 

j 8f 

— 

— 

44 

16 

36 

5 

Meenglas 

io9 

| 6 1 

, 

— 

16 

8 

— 

— 

49 

5i 

1 - 

— 

> J 

'!  s5 

74 

1 

1 — 

35 

1 9l 

1 — 

' — 

1 5° 

6 

— 

Fanningb 
and  Vat 

Quantity.: 


12 


2 

2 


; 4+  ' 


INDIAN.  , — Continued.  July  29th. 


Garden, 


XSTC  Dam  Dim 
..Nakhati 
..Rungamuttee 
Putharjhora 

KANGRAYALEY 

Lode 

heilgherry 

ooklands 
lenmorgan 
pringhead 

RAYANCORE 

Jraemore 
iome 
iope 


1 

I 


iagamally  Co  N 
'en.fi  urst 
Poomnudi 
Roekwood 

TFC 


Total. 

Average. 

Broken  Org.  Pek. 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

I 

Pekoe  Sonohong, 

Broken 

and  Sonohong. 

Fannings,  Dnst 
andVarious, 

Quantity. 

Price, 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

(Quantity. 

Price. 

(Quantity. 

Price.  | 

Quantity. 

| Price. 

| 

15°  P 

roi 

30  1 

/i-i/5i 

50 

TOi 

20 

ni 

43 

7i 



5ic 

3i 

106 

9i 

17 

i/oi 

3° 

10J 

15 

9i 

29 

8i 

15 

7k 

170 

IO^- 

21 

i/i 

56 

ni 

30 

i/°i 

48 

8f 

15 

7i 

— 

— 

42 

7i 

s in  1 

— 

1 7 

9i 

— 

25 

6i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

42^0 

7i 

z7ic 

t7i 

— 

251c 

i6| 

‘ ' 





_ 

183  p 

7 

52|c 

11 

52ic 

iofnf 

— 

— 

111  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

III  p 

6i 

20^0 

8i 

50 

5i 

1 6ic 

10 

20 

5i 

— 

5ic 

6 

20 

5 ! 

12 

t5i 

— 

5 

+4i 

3 

14 

— 

■ 

— 

692  p 

6i 

27ic 

6 

— 

BS 

T5ic 

5i 

6-ic 

84 

— 

— 

5ic 

4i 

iic 

2f 

40 

7i 

— 

■ — 

38 

7t 

B 

— 

— 

— 

1 

4i 

1 

3 

20 

5 

— 

7 

4i 

8 

61 

5 

4 

— 

— 

221  p 

5l 

— . 

■< 

122 

5-5i 

84  P 

5i-7i 

— 

— 

15 

3i 

— 

— 

60 

5i 

— 

H 

24 

+5i 

13 

8 

20 

+4i 

3 

4i 

— 

— 

i35  P 

8i 

42ic 

nf 

33 

+61 

4810 

10 

12 

4l 

— 

— 

— 

86  p 

6 

17 

i°4 

3i 

+5i 

— 

— 

37 

4i 

— 

— 

lie 

6i 

3 

n 

— 

3xic 

4i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

72 

6* 

32 

5i 

2 1 

+8i 

16 

4i 

3 

6f 

I 


C E Y LO  N . Average  8d. 


■ 

Garden, 

Total. 

Average  | 

j 

Brokon  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

1 Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonohong. 

Broken  and 
Sonohong. 

Fannings,  Dust 
and  Various, 

Quantity.1  Price. 

i 

tjuantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price.  | 

Quantity. 

P’ice. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  I 

ihbotsieigh 

1 10 

I of 



69 

9^ 

4[ 

I /of 



- .■  / • 

_ 

_ 

_ I 

die 

97  p 

7i 

— 

20 

7i 

44ic 

10 

27 

5i 

— 

— 

— ( — 

dourie 

53 

ioi 

: — 

■ 

21 

9i 

30 

i T yi 

1 i l 0 

2 

6i 

— 

— 

— — 

nbatenne 

84 

7 

! — . 

— 

30 

7 

14 

10 

2 7 

5 

-f- 

— 

1 3 j 8-1 

npittiakande  ...; 

79  p 

74 

24ic 

i/ii 

55 

6i 

-- 

— 

■ — 

j — 

— 

growella 

65  p 

6^ 

— ? ' 

' ■ 

37 

7 

i7ic 

1 

9 

5 

— 

— 

2 1 4 

berfield 

145 

7i 

■'  Hi?  1 . 

.50 

+ 6 

68 

9i 

27 

5 

— 

— 

|usta 

1 14 

7 

■ ■ — H 

36 

7i 

21 

Hi 

55 

n 

— 

— 

2 3i 

mibrakelly&D. 

IOI 

i°i 

■ 

— ; 

59 

9'i 

42 

III 

— 

— 

-y- 

— 

lumont 

i 113 

7i 

— 

,4^ j 

47 

45 

9i 

21 

5i 

— 



— ; — 

:ragalla 

58 

8 

— 

— 

7 

7i 

29 

1 of 

8 

54 

9 

3i 

5 3i 

sir  Athol 

; 1 13  P 

7l 

55ic 

94 

58 

4i*7i 

! ' 



■ ; 

— 

— 

lownlow 

53 

i°i 

— 

41 

9 

12 

i/4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 — 

itiyan 

37 

7i 

— 

— 

21 

1 54 

l6 

+ 10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

t 

Bmpden  Hill  ... 

i 129 

6i 

— 

— 

47 

54 

50 

8i 

32 

4i 

— 

— 

— — 

[ampion 

64 

1 /of 

— 

— 

20 

i/°i 

24 

i/4i 

20 

8f 

— 

— I 

/ 2 

liapleton 

!56  P 

84 

— 

44 

9 

57ic 

i/ii 

47 

6 

— 

8ic!  4 

barley  V alley  . . . 

268  b 

8i 

— 

— 

66  b 

9 

63  b 

1/ 

139  b 

+6^ 

— 

. - 

; - 

Iietnole 

48  P 

m 

— 

— 

12 

+6f 

24  2 c 

! ioi 

12 

1 5 

— 



laverton 

1 1 1 p 

8i 

18 

1 i-J 

50 

7 

22-^c 

i/54 

20 

5i 

— 

— 

1 1 3 

lontarf 

87 

84 

8 

nf 

24 

9 

17 

in 

36 

T6 

2 

44 

— ! — 

LPC.  NPeradn. 

214 

64 

33 

9i 

61 

64 

24 

I O ty 

85 

5i 

6 

4 

5 3 

Lai» 

1831c 

8 

— 

— 

75ic 

8-8i 

43ic 

lofni 

5!ic 

5-6 

8-i-c 

3i‘4i 

6-+C  3I 

IPCo  Alton  ... 

120 

8 

j — ; 

— 

32 

84 

3 1 

9i  1 ri 

42 

5i 

— 

15  8f 

,,Dewalakanda 

147  P 

64 

IO 

11 

100  p 

5i  7 

25 

8i 

12 

4i 

— 

— 

5 

1. 

1, Dunedin 

i95  P 

7i 

20  b 

i/9l 

I25ic 

6-6i 

3° 

8f 

20 

5 

— 

— 



■i 

L 

K ... 

: 182  p 

8 

30  b 

i/8i 

102-^c 

54  6 

50 

. 

8i  j 
1 

_ 

1 

CEYLON.  — Continued. 


Garden. 


Total.  | Average. 


Quantity.  Price. 


CTPCEstHolyod  127  p 
,,Mariawatte  ...  112 

I57  P 

, M udaniana  ...  100 

105 
118 

74 
56 
100 
76 

*53  P 
219  p 


| ,,Rosita 
' ,,  Scrubs 

! ” , ” 

,,Ta.ngakelly 

,,Tillyrie 
,,Wallaha 

,,  Waverley 
Dalleagles 
Dambulagalla 
Deeside 
Dehiowita 
Densworth 
Dessford 
Detenagalla 
Devonford 
De}?anella 
Dickoya 
Dimbula 
Diyanakaele 
Doragalla 
Elbedde 
Elfindale 
Elkadua 
* Eiston 
Emelina 

EP&ECo  Asgeria 
,,  Arapolakande 
,,Condegalla  ... 

,,Doombagastala 
,,Hope 
,,  ,, 

,.,Labukelle 
,,Meddecombra! 
,,  Norwood 
i ,, Rothschild 

| Errol 
Fairlawn 
Eaithlie 
i Fassifern 
Ferndale 
Fernlands 
Fordyce 
Friedland 
Galgawatte 
1 Gallaheria 
Gallamudina 
1 ? 

Gallawatte 
Gammadua 
Ganapalla 
Gavatenne 
Gikiyanakanda 
Gingranoya 
Glenrhos 
Glassel 
Glenugie 
Gonakelle 


10 

7 
6i 

7i 

7i 

9i 

8 

8f 

10 

84 

8i 

8 


132  p i/of 

”5  P 1 
90  p 7J 

94  8J 

80 

59 

67  pj  iof 

564  C;  9f 

88  pj  91 

57  P|  9t 
158  61 


7t 

7 


ll7  F 
140 
368 
134 
27mc 

73 
”3 
194 

60 
125 

74 
1 10 
1 14 
124 

97  P 9i 
63  84 

58  j i/of 

I34  : 7 

69  p|  icfg 

! 3 I ,;r 


7i 

7 

104 

6f 

8f 

7i 

6* 

7i 

7 

7f 

6f 

7f 

7'i 


9i 


5b 
55 
73 

I2[p 

20  [ pj  9 1 

9LC  7 

12,1 

40  ^ 


9* 

si- 

si 

84 


7 


2 37 
107 
80 

103 
61 

1 i6-|c 
163 

95  P 

104  p 
143  p 

I25  P 
69 


M 

7k 

7f 

64 


7 4 
7i 
7i 
7 
7 


Broken  Org,  Peko 
3.  : or  Flowery  Pekoe 

3!  j Pekoe  and 

Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe, 

| Quantity. J Price. 

.Quantity.,  Price. 

[i  Quantity.]  Price. 

j — 

— 

66 

9-ei 

6l 

iofioi. 

| . 

LrSEii  - 

53 

5f  6 

38 

9i 

— 

— 

81 

6 

35 

10 

I ■ 

- — 

35 

Li 

50 

9k 

■ 

— 

35 

5f 

50 

9i 

59 

38 

8 

t — 

j — 

— 

26 

7i 

32 

I of 

-j|  ~~ 

— 

18 

7i 

35 

10 

— . 

— 

25 

9t 

55 

ill 

31 

: 1 of 

30 

7k 

— 

— 

8o|c  7f 

19 

5i 

45 

iof 

I Ilf-C 

7f 

30 

6 

56 

104 

~~ 

— 

72ic 

: 1 of 

5i 

l/2f 

: — 

42 

53ic 

9k  : 

22-|c 

10 

34 

6f 

13 

i°4 

— 

— 

49 

8 

28 

tiof  1 

. — 

— 

35 

7i 

23 

104 

— 

15 

5k 

28 

9 

I24-C 

9 

23 

9i 

x9 

1/2 

— 

— 1 

284c 

7l 

28 

104 

22 

9 

6ofc 

1 of i 04 

29  P 

8 

25 

xxf 

17 

9k 

102 

Li  5i| 

22 

9f 

3°ic 

I/2k  '' 

46 

8f 

— 

— - 

— 

62 

Lf 

50 

io4 

. — 

— 

1 54 

6 61 

122 

9*9-2 

! 

— 

80 

9f  10 

32 

1/24 

; 

— ! 

t lojc 

6 

704c 

9f 

• 

. — 

18 

M 

25 

— 

— 

53 

6 i j 

29 

114 

— 

— 

82 

6 i 

36 

9l  i 

1 

: 

41 

6 

x9 

10 

— 

I 

40  j 

64 

40 

9i 

\ — - | j 

521 

5k7i  ' 

18 

i°4 

— 

7° 

5k 

4-0 

9f 

— 

f 

77 

64  1 

37  | 

io4 

| — I 

— j 

91 

64 

3i 

iof 

— 

■ — ‘ 

76 

6|8f  j 

21  1 

1/04 

. | 

m 

3 r ; 

6 2 ■ 

29 

iof 

Pekoe  Souchong. 
Quantity,  j 


Broken  and 
Souchong. 


Fann 

and 


Price. 


39  : 9! 


37  P:  IO-l/l 

404c  8| 


84 

84  — 


I!  35 

5 b 
26 

6 5|< 
30 
25 
73 
41 
47 

20  4c 
484 
40 
102 

55 

40 

64 

x7 

4f|  : 
5? 

45 

3|§j 

45 
6 £ 

33 


9i 


8| 

8| 

8 

+ 5* 

6 7f 


4i 

Li- 

64 


23 
9 

27,4c 

34ic 

13 

24 


73  L 


i/4 

5f 

i/3l 

1/21 

i/if 


9! 


104 
nif'i  nf 
25  J-oj  1 of 
764c:  84 


4-4  16 
6f 


6|. 

7i 

6-61 

7l 


8f.  9 


95 

52 
26 
29 

13  j 

55|c 

53 


9s 

+9f 


10 


4 

3 

4 

*4 

9l 


20|-C  Iof 

37ic!  94 
l-i  c i/of- 

19  11 


21 

21 

15 

20 

2 1 

16 

3 

20 

15 
9 

22 

9 

20 

2 1 

17 

22 

16 
X3 

6 

2 

17 

41 

28 

92 

22 

75ac 

30 

3 1 
59 

45 


3° 

14 

224c 

x3 

4 


32 

24JCI 

i4c 


i*5 

19 

38 
x3 
35 
2 i 
16 
x7 


5 

5 

4f 

5 

64 

5 

5 
6f 

6 
5 

5f 

64- 

5 

5l 

5* 

5i 

5 

t6f 

5i 
5 
4 4 
di- 

Li 

4f 

6i 

5 

5l 


5s 


5i 


5i 

8 

5! 

Si 

5t 


5| 

5s 


5i 

5 

5# 

Li 


jj  Quantity.)  Price,  j Quantii 


2o4 


Hi 


H 4* 


6L  4f 

3 P 3 3k 
22kc  3 i 4 i 


24c 

64c 


Ifi 

1 14; 


4 I — 


4°  5i 


8 41 

20  |c:  5 

r3  4t 


— 11 


L 


PC.  I L.OTTT 


^UHUllLlLLi. 


tt 
i 

“4'Pri 


Garden. 


Goomera 
Goorookoya 
Gorthie 
Great  Westei 
Happugahalande 

■ > 

Heiningford 
Hindagalla 
Hornsey 
Hunugalla 
( !j/nboolpittia 
mgiriya 
Kadien  Lena 
Kandapolla 
Kataboola 
KAW  _ 

Kelaneiya 
KelaniValAsso  1 
Kellie 
Kelvin 

Kirkoswald 

,3  B , ” 

F4Kiriwana 
primattia 
Knuckles  Group 
iyagalla 
lameliere 
Lippakelle 


:3* 


— 

( 

| 

\c\  6j 

t 

5i 

t 4 

T 

c bA 


Logan 
liBugalla 
Lusted 
ffahalla 
Marlborough 
Meeriabedde 
Minna 

lirisketiya 

Monterey 

fooloya 

Moray 

Mount  Vernon  .. 

J 5 

Nahalma 

Nayabedde 
HewDimbulaD. . 
Sew  Forest 
oilambe 

OBEC  Darrawela 
Wiphant 
Oplanakande 
Oononagalla 


Osborne 


Ottery&  StamfdH 
Ouvahkellie 


D 


Pambagama 
Panmure 
Parusella 
PDM 
j Penrith 
u | Pen-y-lan 


Total. 

Average. 

Broken  Org.  Pek. 

: or  Plowery  Pekoe. 

j Pekoe  and 

Unassorted. 

I 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Broken 

j and  Sonchong. 

Fannings,  Dost 
and  Varions, 

j ; Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity.,  Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity 

Price 

I +5 

1 

1 - - 

i 

17 

5i 

i 12 

9f 

l6 

' 

4f 

— 

— 

— . 

1 

39 

j d 

i 

r smM 

f-  SI 

j — 

— 

19 

44 

20 

34 

123  p 

7f 

i UtmiM 

42 

7i 

52+rC 

1 of 

25 

6 

— 

■ | SI  | 

44c 

j 4 

181 

9i 

22 

i/ii 

65 

8f-8f 

94 

: 9i-9f 

— 

— 

— 

m . 

— 

146 

7 

— 

— 

55 

5f 

54 

10 

33 

5 

1 

3 

3 

! oJ, 
i 3a 

73 

64 

— 

28 

5f 

22 

j 9i 

21 

5 

— 

■ ■ — 

2 

3 

ioofc 

7i 

3 8fc 

6f 

44fc 

• 9 

i8fc 

5 

— 

. — - j 1 

— 

— 

164  p 

9i 

— 

'yr-  1 

97 

: 8f 

34 

' i/i£ 

!7 

51 

6 

5i 

iofc 

44 

100 

7f 

33 

10 

52 

; 6f 

BBH 

B9B 

| — 

— 

15 

54 

— 

I25 

6f 

— 

B9  | 

85 

51-6 

20 

!/! 

20 

5 

— 

— 

■ • 

— 

192  p 

74 

43 

8f 

35  P 

6 

c.  37 

10  I of 

68  p 

4! 

| f- 

-yy,'?! 

9fc 

■ 4i 

68fc 

6f 

— 

■ 

68ic 

6f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

, — , 

— 

82. 

8 

E9| 



33 

7\ 

33 

94 

16 

54 

— 

— 

— 

130  p 

1 1 

63  4C 

T T — - 
A A 2 

25 

I /if 

23 

9 

— 

— 

igAc 

8 

72 

8f 

■ — 

• r4— 

! 24 

84 

26 

n± 

22 

6 

-7^5 

--- 

— 

184 

8i 

— 

— ■' 

123 

7- 11 

1 29 

I /of 

— 

— ' | 

32 

54 

— : 

95 

9 

7 ?jH| " 

: ■ S : 

44 

7* 

; 47 

I of 

— 

iH  1 

2 

4f 

2 

44 

245  P 

9 

56  pi/ 

of 1/10 

108 

8* 

I zMm 



71 

6 

1 — : 

• -^7.'  ■ 

iofc 

4i 

200 

7 

— 

61 

7f 

43 

I of 

72 

54 

24 

4-4f 

Bt^i  B 

1 

57 

7t 

1 

21 

7i 

1 22 

10 

H 

5 

— 

— 

— 

231  p 

8f 

5 iic 

I/2| 

57 

84 

58-|c 

I of 

65 

54 

is  lr"i 

| :^y.f  1 

BB 1 

‘ — 

58  P 

T I 

27lc 

1/2 

r-  s 7 

— 1 

j 3i 

94 

— 

HBm 

— 

1 

HUBs 

— 

104 

7l 

— 

12 

6f 

60 

94 

20 

54 

— 

12 

44 

68 

8i 

— - 

1 

1 

40 

7 

28 

I of 

— 

— 

— 

S 5 

— 

— 

95 

7 

1 B8B 

— 1 

30 

6 

35 

9f 

30 

5 

— 

. . — 

— 

r34  P 

ioi 

— 

— 

58 

9 

76fc 

!/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

t(26fC 

8i 

— 

f-y-  ; 

6ofc 

+9 

1 17-J-C+ 

II-  Ilf 

1494c 

+5i 

— 

| 

— 

— 

I too 

9i 

— 

- 61 

6I-9 

35 

i /of 

— 

— 

— 

i;  | 7*r-.  1 . 

4 

5i 

! 8glc 

7\ 

— 

— 1 3T4C 

6+ 

| 241c 

I Of 

1 84c 

54 

7fc 

4f 

94c 

6i 

I 27°ic 

7 

— 

— "■ 

8ofc 

6f 

86fc 

9i 

66fc 

5i 

254c 

44 

r34c 

5 

1 22^C 

9-j 

— 

72ic 

6-1-81 

i 5°lc 

Inf 

' — t i 

— 

— 

— 

; a1 

6 f 

— 

14 

54 

12 

84 

14 

5 

— 

— 

I 

5f 

56 

8f 

— 

— 

28 

74 

20 

1 of 

8 

5f 

— 

— 

. — 

S I 

| 7° 

5 

• 

ti/if 

12 

6 

x8fc 

■ — ■ 

50 

5 

4 

34 

4 

4 

1 135  P 

8 

3°ic 

65ic 

6f 

94 

22 

5t 

— 

— 

54 

6| 

— 

, — 

23 

64 

J3 

9f 

18 

5 

— 

1 1 10 

6f  ! 

— 

— 

49 

t5f 

37 

9i 

21 

5 

3 

di  | 

. | — | 

1 A2 

io| 

17 

9f 

25 

nf 

— 

j | 

— 

— 

: 

158 

9 

mm 

— 

72 

5f-8 

86 

1 Of 

— 

"...  re  ’ 

— 

— 

291  p 

9 4 

97  p 1 

/2-!/9i 

84 

7i 

21 

94 

89 

54 

| if* » 

— | 

— 

1 19  p 

lof 

43  P 1/ 

Of  i/5i 

5i  P 

7284 

I — : 

— 

25  P 

5f5f 

IB 

— 

■ 

Gy 

: in  p 

74 

Wm;  | 

— 

55 

6J 

47ic 

10 

5 

5 

3 

4t 

ife 

105  P 

74 

— 

— 

40 

61 

581c 

94 

7 

54 

— 

: -^v. 

Bi 

— 

65 

94 

1 yv+jj 

y-yV-  | 

26 

94 

17 

1/14  i 

22 

64 

.^,r 

Ml 

1 117 

1 1 

;.  ■ S 1 

— I 

44 

iof 

5i 

. I /of  1 

22 

74 

| 

" j 

65 

8i  ; 

38 

7 

27 

iof  I 

— 

— •, 

— 

161 

7i 

— . 

47 

5f 

82 

84-8f  ! 

13 

5 

19 

+ 7f  ! 

- 

' 

J54 

7 

— 

Ify  | 

85 

64-64 

28 

1 1 

33 

54 

5 

34-44 

3 

44 

1 268 

8 

— 

— 

84 

SI 

bo 

9-4  ! 

99 

44-64 

— 

— 

5 1 

4 4 

55ic 

7 I 

;7.  V-.V 

is — 

3°ic 

6 

2of  C 

94 

— 

— 

i — 

i 

5 

2f 

112  p 

7f 

2ofc 

X/ 

42 

+61 

20 

1/04 1 

3° 

5 

— ; 

— ' | 

ag1?, 

102  p 

8i 

344c 

I/Ii 

37 

8f 

22 

6 

— 

— 'J 

9 

4j  "54 

75  P 

10 

_ 

— 

26 

8f 

34|c 

l/2f 

15 

64 

— 

— [ 

| 

— 

i55  P 

7 

— 

* 

55-2-c 

7f 

40 

II 

60 

5f 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

62 

1/ ii 

— 

25 

1 of 

26 

i/4i 

10 

74 

— 

— 

1 

54 

53 

itf 

— 

[%:  ■ 

21 

xo 

22 

1/34 

10 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

123  p 

7 

— 

80 

6f 

33ic 

94 

10 

5 

— 

— j! 

— 

— 

63 

8i  j 

— 

i—  1 

23 

+7f 

29 

iofiof 

1 1 

5 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

iqi-J-c 

6 

— 

— . 

«9fc 

+5f 

5 2fc 

84 

3r4c 

44 

I92C 

4i  |i 

— 

— 

35  P 

i/of 

— 

— 

r3 

i°i 

22-g-C 

1/3  1 

— 

— 

' — 

— j 

— 

— 

66 

7 2 

— 

— 

20  j 

7 

28  1 

94 

16 

5i 

— 

— j! 

2 

24-3f 

134 

j 

8 ! 
! 

■ 

50 

61 

75 

94 

6 

4f 

I 

1 

4 

2 

34 

CEYLON . — Continued . 

1 

j 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Broken  and 
Souchong. 

Fannings 
and  Vs 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.! 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

| Quantity. 

Price. 

] Quantity. 

Pita  Ratmalie  ... 

I I 8-g-C 

11 

| 

— 

67IC 

IOl 

! 43ic 

V1 

— 

— 

| 5lc 

71 

3lc 

Portmore 

69  p 

9* 

— 

22 

84 

44 

io1 

— 

ii+c 

51 

2 

Preston 

43 

— 

17 

9 

26 

i/ii 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Pundaloya 

129  p 

8i 

581c 

V 

49 

74 

— 

J 22 

54 

— 

— 

| — 

Queensberry 

134 

8 

2 7 

Hi 

48 

9 

— 

59 

5l 

— 

— 

— 

Rangalla 

157  P 

6f 

— - 

— 

57 

6 

51 

9 

27 

t4f 

8 p 

3-4l 

14IC 

Rangbodde 

96 

8 

pip 

— 

51 

+ 7 

29 

104 

16 

+ 5 

— 

— 

— [ 

Ravens wood 

i?6^c 

7 

— 

— 

52ic 

61 

46-Jc 

11 

47* 

5i 

81c 

4f 

23ic 

Relngas 

86 

6f 

— 

— 

23 

64 

26 

9i 

35 

5 

— 

2 

Rothes 

78  b 

10 

— 

— 

78  b 

Q-io+r 

— 

1 

— ■ 

— , 

— 

— 

— 

Sanquhar 

118 

— 

37 

16 

33 

+8f 

48 

+ 44 

— 

— 

— 

Scarborough 

1 14  p 

81- 

20 

IO  Jr 

44 

7i 

23 

i/°l  | 

23 

5l 

4lc 

4i 

— 

SCTC  Abergeldie 

98  p 

81 

— 

— 

44 

81 

332c 

1/ 

21 

5l 

— 

— 

— I 

--- 

,,  In  very 

95  P 

81 

— 

| 

35 

9 . 

23lc 

i/i| 

— 

37 

5-61 

— | 

— 

,,  Mincing  Lane 

76  p 

81 

— 

— 

25 

81 

321C 

11+ 

16 

6 

1 

4i 

2lC 

! Sheen 

106  p 

9l 

45lc 

1/1 

42 

9i 

. 

— 

l9 

6 

— 

— 

— 

Somerset 

155  P 

61 

■ — 

in 

15I-6  , 

44lc 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Spring  Valley  ... 

*33  P 

ioi 

— 

58 

iof 

32 

i./ii  I 

3i 

81 



— 

I2|C| 

4-] 

St.  John  Del  Rey 

127  p 

8f 

- | 

36 

9 

43lc 

+ 1/ 

44 

7i 

— 

4lc 

St.Johns 

64  p 

10 

, 

32 

8f 

32lc 

T/°l 

— 

— 

— 

i — ”1 

-- 

S.  Leonards-on-S 

33 

7f 

— 

— 

l5 

6 

1 18 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

St.  Vigeans 

45  P 

7 

— 

i 

22 

6 

i6ic 

1 1 

6 

5 

ilc 

3i 

— 

..  JG  .. 

46  p 

7 

— 

— 

24 

61 

T7lc 

ioi 

5 

5 

— 



— 

— 

Strathspey 

82 

9 

— 

— 

43 

81 

18 

i/1 

18 

61 

— 

3 

Sunnycroft 

9i 

61 

— 

26 

61 

21 

9 

32 

5i 

1 2 

44 

— 

Suriakande 

57 

7t 

— 

21 

7l 

23 

+9! 

13 

5i 

— 

— 

— | 

Taprobana 

I032C 

7 

— 

57lc 

66i 

5 > 

9l 

I 2jrC 

44 

— 

— 

4 

Tellisagalla 

53 

74 

— 

— ; 

H 

5i 

33lc 

9 

6 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Templestowe 

106 

74 

4o 

iioP 

40 

161 

1 

25 

5i 

| — j 

- 

Theydon  Bois 

81 

6i 

28 

9i 

28 

5i 

— 

— 

, 2 5 

4! 



Troy 

43 

6f 

— . 

— I 

25 

51 

I4 

9i 

! 3 

4i 

! — 

— 

1 

Tunisgalla 

120 

64 

— 

— 

32 

6! 

30 

10 

[ 39 

5i 

1 *9 

4i 

— 

— 

Ugieside 

42 

64 

— 

— 

22 

6 

12 

9l 

8 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Vallambrosa 

83 

8 

54 

9t 

j 

c — v , 

— 

29 

6 

— 

| — 

— 

Waltrim  . . 

1 47 

9i 

l 

— 

47 

64-9 

57 

l/0-?r 

43 

6 

— 

— 

— 

Wariagalla 

79 

6f 

i 

' 

26 

ri 

5\ 

35 

84 

I7 

4l 

— 

— 

1 

Warleigh 

45 

7 

j 

— 

32 

C ti 

5 t 

!3 

10 

— 

* 

j 

— 

| 

— 

Wellekelle  . . 

37-J-c 

61 

— 

— 

34  ic 

6 4 

| — 

— 

— 

: 2^c 

5l 

ilc 

2 + 

Wereagalla  . . 

72  p 

6i 

— 

— 

34 

+61 

20^C 

ioj 

18 

++4 

| — 

| ^4  C 

— 

— 

Westhall 

81 

71 

— 

— 1 

46 

7l 

15 

io| 

18 

5* 

— 

2 

'3-1 

1 Wootton 

92  p 

9i 

291C 

T/7i 

43 

74 

— 

— 

20 

5i 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

JAVA.  1 

248  pkgs.  Average  7d. 

Garden. 

Total, 

Average. 

Fine  & FlowryPek. 

Medium  Pekoe. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Souchong, 

Cong.  Br 

It  D 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

| Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity 

Pri 

Perbakti 

Perbarvattee 

Sinagar 

Tjikoya 

Tjogreg 

Tjiomas 

63 

105 

562 
201 
1 26 
191 

64 

9i 

7l 

4f 

64 

61 

1 

— 

22 

35 

370 

18 

55 

78 

81-1/ 

S 

7l  9 
. 61 
7l 

6181 

H 

7° 

22 

22 

45 

7 

ioj  II 

Hi 

9i 

4i  1 61 

*4 

■ 192 
80 

j 37 
43 

1 

6 

5161 
4r  5 
5 

4f5l 

!3 

8l 

12 

25 

i 

5 

4 4l 
4i 
4 

rkr 

igh 

*s. 

SK 

In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in 

unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; for  half-chests  ; p for  packages,  t Prices  1 

ihe  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in 
to  one  chest . 

GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Brok 

J.  W.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  1 & 2,  Bury  Street, St.  Mary  Axe 

n 

I 


Of,  WILSON  ft  STANTON’S  INDIAN,  (imoN,  AHo  JW,  I BA  KKPUKl. 

, Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C.  August  $th,  1892. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT.  TO  AUCTION 
From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon. 

1891-1892.  83,766  packages.  157,500  packages. 

66,617  ,,  140,100  ,, 


I Baring  the  week  1892-1893. 
- §5,852  Packages  Indian  ) 


IN  LONDON 
T ava . 

13,185  packages. 
10,320 


|:W9 
744 


Ceylon  I Total  8,075  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auctn 
Java 


* I Owing  to  the  Bank  Holiday,  sales  have  been  unimportant  and  on  too  small  a scale  to  accurately 

Sifcge  the  course  of  the  market. 


11: 


I The  statistical  position  at  the  close  of  last  month  exhibits  many  interesting  features.  Taking 
■“supply”  figures; — Indian  Imports  for  the  first  two  months  of  the  season  show  only  half  a 
ion  increase  over  those  of  last  year,  whilst  the  exports  from  Calcutta  for  the  season  to  date,  as 
vised  by  wire,  show  an  actual  decrease,  the  exact  figures  being  18,080,000  lbs.,  against  18,830,000  lbs. 
1 The  Ceylon  Imports  last  month  were  practical!}'  the  same  as  in  July,  1891,  and  the  shipments 
)m  Colombo  are  advised  as  only  a trifle  over  six  millions,  being  half  a million  less  than  in  July  last 
ar.  Since  the  1st  January,  the  increase  in  the  imports  of  Ceylon  Tea  is  about  millions  corn- 
red  with  the  first  seven  months  of  last  year.  As  the  supplies  for  the  United  Kingdom  for 
current  year  were  estimated  to  show  an  increase  of  14  millions  over  those  of  1891,  some 
Inormally  large  imports  will  have  to  be  received  during  the  remaining  five  months  of  the  year  if 
I is  to  be  reached.  There  is,  however,  but  little  probability  of  the  estimated  figures  being 
Stained,  and  buyers  may  in  consequence  gain  confidence. 

China  Imports  show  a decrease  which  is  warranted  by  the  further  contracted  use  of  this  article. 
As  regards  consumption,  Indian  figures  show  satisfactory  increases,  while  the  deliveries  of 
e|lon  Tea  during  July  were  the  largest  on  record. 

j,  Referring  to  stocks,  it  is  a curious  fact  that  the  total  amount  of  Tea  lying  at  the  bonded  ware- 
uses  is  now  smaller  than  it  has  been  at  the  end  of  Julv  for  seven  years. 
flDIAN.  A small  sale  was  held  yesterday  and  comprised  many  useful  liquoring  and  fine 
cels  ; the  quality  generally  shows  signs  of  improvement.  Demand  was  fairly  strong  and  late 
:es  were  maintained  all  through  the  sale.  Two  parcels  from  the  Assam  Frontier  Co.’s  Estates 
|:  M at  2/1J  and  2/6J  respectively,  whilst  for  a small  parcel  from  the  “ Budla  Beta”  Estate  as 
|_l  uch  as  3/3T  was  offered. 

Sleekly  average  of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1892,  4485  pkgs.  av.  11.  1891,  4830  pkgs.av.9fd. 


— 

1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

j 1891. 

1892. 

2 -.7 

j PKGS.  (PRICE. 

! PKGS.  I PRICE. 

PKGS.  PRICE. 

1 PKGS.  1 PRICE. 

KangraVal- 

| PKGS.  | PRICE.) 

— 

8AM 

2803  p i/o£ 

2317  P n 

521  ! 8J 

Chota  Nagpore 

1 60  7 \ 

ley,  Etc. 

| 

d 

char&Sylhet 

Ittagong 

432  7i 

Darjeeling.. 

• , 523  p i/q- 

1 686  p H 

Terai 

i 

86  p 84 

Dooars 

637  p 74 

598  94 

T ravancore 

goic.  7!  ' 

Da 


1891. 

PKGS.  PRICE. 

3D  P:  74 

I7I  P 9i 

76£c  74 

JYLON.  For  the  limited  quantity  brought  forward  prices  ruled  firm,  and  where  changes  were 
[ticeable  they  were  in  favour  of  sellers.  The  average  for  the  week  is  8-Jd.  per  lb. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  TEA  IN  LONDON  (in  lbs.)  DURING  JULY. 


1890. 

Imports. 
1891 . 

iSg2. 

iSgo. 

Deliveries 
1891 . 

1892. 

Indian  

4,034,877 

4,276,342 

4.743.852 

7.29 17524 

7T44.722 

7,648,098 

Ceylon 

5, 142,768 

5,728,946 

5.736.178 

3,932,286 

5,420,842 

6, 166,080 

] AVA  

307.93o 

.270,830 

244,440 

463,540 

412,020 

310,800 

China,  etc 

9,841,074 

12,1 17.078 

10,373,987 

j 7,820,143 

6,437,162 

4. 519. 213 

Total  lbs, 

19,326,649 

22,393.396 

21.098,457 

19.507,493 

19,414,746 

18,644,191 

FROM  1st  JUNE  TO  31st  JULY. 


Imports. 

Deliveries 

Stock. 

1890. 

1891 . 

Cl 

CO 

M 

1890. 

1891 . 

1892. 

1890. 

1S91. 

1892. 

dian  

4,492,464 

5,838,276 

6,388,779 

I S,Q2I,C)66 

13,904,541 

15,605,187 

16,060,287 

18,594,273 

20,096.02  2 

SVLON 

8,835,972 

12,209,130 

11,843, 300 

7,546.054 

10,901,414 

11,653,656 

10,880,292 

16, 282,608 

1 7, 950,786 

va 

610,820 

912,450 

628, 1*0 

772.310 

886,620 

514,500 

9,03.35° 

S76.890  , 

726,180 

kina,  etc  .... 

10,306,492 

12,569,533 

10,648,268 

13,879,503 

12,419,670 

8,393,660 

36,417,098 

28,591,954 

22.850,752 

Total  lbs. 

24,245,74s 

31,529,389 

29,508,527 

38,119,833 

38,112,245 

36,167.003 

64,261,027 

64,345,725 

(>1,623.740 

I 





BANK  RATE.  2 per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight. — Calcutta  l/3352-  Colombo  1/3^, 


INDIAN.  Average  i id. 


Broken  Org,  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

j 

Broken 

Fannings 

Qarden. 

I Total, 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Sonoheng. 

and  Sot 

c&oiu. 

and  Va> 

Quantity. 

P-ice. 

Quantity. 

Price  ! {Quantity. 

Price. 

[Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity,  j 

ASSA3V1 

2803  p 

1 01 

1 

I 

| 

| 

Assam  F ron  r i er  C 

595 

i/r| 

2031/342/64 

1 236 

IO  III 

— 

— 

IOI 

54-94 

— 

— 

55  1 

BisbnautbTCo 

260  p 

1/ 

ids 

1/6 

1021/ 

24  1/44 

— 

I — 

115 

9-104 

25 

7 

— 1 

- 

Brahmapootra  C 

349 

to 

— 

— 

*35 

Qz  1 /’o4 

32  1 

if  i/74: 

155 

54-94 

27 

9 

— 

Bud] a Beta 

48 

2/3f 

H 

+ 3/34 

34 

i/ll 

— 

— 

— 

0 

— 

— 

— 

Bungala  Gor 

49 

9i 

— 

— 

17 

”4 

— 

— 

14 

84 

18 

74 

— 

Chubwa 

2 He 

1/1 

— 

— 

2 i4c 

1/1  i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

L 

Dahingeapar 

100 

io4 

1 1 

u'94 

; 2 5 

n4 

9 

1 1 

35 

8 

20 

64 

— 

- 

Doom  Doom  aC  H 

101  p 

1/4 

594c 

1/84 

42 

1/1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

H 

> > > j ^ 

47  P 

1 /2-i- 

x94c 

1/64 

28 

1/1 

! — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Eastern  AssamC 

57ic 

i/ii 

144c 

i/7i 

434c 

nf  i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

jokai  Co  Dikom 

306  p 

i/5 

75  P1/ 

1 142/8 

210  pi 

/04-1/2 

21 

1/11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Jorehaut  T Co 

222 

9i 

— 

— 

96 

9-i/'i4 

3°  1 

o4  1 /of 

96 

6|-Sf 

— 

— 

— 

Koiiabur 

56 

8J 



3° 

i°4  ji  — 

— 

— 

26 

5-54 

— 

|- 

Duckimpore'i  Co  j 

84 

1 / 1 4 

■ MB 

— 

56  L 

/1-1/84!  — 

— 

— 

28 

94  i°4 

— 

- 

Majuli 

54 

i/oi 

— 

— 

34 

i/if 

— 

— 

20 

94 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

Mowdie  Hill 

46 

5i 

— 

— 

25 

64 

— 

■ — 

21 

54 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Noahbarrie  ...j 

7i 

8i 

— 

— 

27 

84  : 

20 

+ ii4 

24 

54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ramgurh  . . . | 

60 

64 

— 

— 

32 

74 

— 

— 1 

28 

+54 

— 

— 

- 

Shakomato 

90 

i/°i 

— 

39 

i/i4 

22 

1/24 

29 

94 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Tiphook  T Co  . . . 

138 

i/ii 

— 

— 

54 

1/3  ; 

18 

i/6f 

48 

io4 

18 

94 

— 

- 

Upper  Assam  Co 

CACHE  & SYLHT- 

49 

8 

— 

I I 

7-4 

18 

94 

20 

7 

— 

— 

i — 

I 1 

TarraporeTC  ... 

432 

74 

— 

— 

82 

Hf 

29 

94-1/1-1 

72 

8 

249 

44-64 

— 

- 

DARJEELING 

523  p 

m \ 

! 

Lebong  T Co  . . . 

117 

1Ui  ! 

3° 

2/, 

46 

l/4  4 

— 

— 

4i 

1 of 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Nuxalbarrie 

141  p 

«4 

12 

1/1 

36 

io4 

13 

i/ii 

62 

54 

- - 

— 

i8fc 

- 

Tukvar  T Co 

169 

1/3# 

113  .1 

/5f  1/9 

— 

— 

i — 

— 

56 

io4 

— 

— 

Turzurn 

g64c 

8|  I 

24.be 

18  : 

364c 

1 H 

— 

— ^ 

3 64c 

+54 

— - 

— 

— 

- 

DOOARS 

837  p 

7*  ! 

Aibheel 

61 

H ! 

— 

23 

io4 

— 

1 

31 

74 

— 

— 

7 

Bullabarrie 

164  p 

6i 

— 

50 

74 

324c 

1 if 

60 

44 

— ■ 

22 

Dangua  Jhar 

103 

6i 

— 

! 42 

6 

24 

94 

23 

4-4 

' 14-  - 

14 

- 

Meenglas 

9° 

9 

9 

i/i4 

46 

10 



23 

6 

- . — 

— 

12 

t’  J 

Putharjhora 

1 12 

74 

— 

— 

30 

9-4 

22 

+9f 

60 

6 64 

— 

— 

107 

7 

— 

34 

io4 

■ 

— 

39 

64 

— 



34 

TRAYANCORE 

Parvithi 

904c 

74 

— 

464c 

! 

7* 

254c 

i 

1 of 

i7ic 

54 

— 

1 24  c. 

1 ' ; 

1-8 

CEYLON. 

Average  84d. 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

Broken  and 

Fanning; 

D;;, 

Q-arden . 

Total, 

Average 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Soncliong. 

and  V&: 

B S . 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  ' 

1 

Quantity. 

rice 

Aigburth 

52 

64 

< 

— 

18 

6 , 

18 

■ 9 

16 

44 

— 

— 

i 

~ 

Amuna-Mulle  . . 

I352c 

64 

— 

— 1 

854c 

6 64  j 

2l4c 

94 

274c 

5 

— 

— 

24c[ 

34 

Bambrakelly&D. 

73 

1 1 

— 

36 

94 

37 

1/ 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

Barnagalla 

156 

94 

31 

I I 

40 

84 

30 

i/24 

55 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bollagalla 

62  p 

54 

— 

20 

54 

i8fc 

84 

22 

+44 

1 

3 

ifc 

24 

Bowhill 

5° 

74 

— 

— 

27 

+54 

21 

94 

2 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Campden  Hill  ... 

i 15 

7 

— 

— 

— 

10 

8 

5 

4l 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Carlabeck 

74 

94 

— 

— 

50 

8 

24 

1 14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— I 

— 

Castlemilk 

88 

9 

i — 

— 

36 

8 

33 

1 T4 

19 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Charley  Valley  ... 

333  '> 

84 

— 

— 

89  1, 

9 

75  1) 

1/ 

169  b 

64 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

CTPCEstHolyod 

I31  P 

94 

— 

— 

68  p 

9 94  ! 

63 

ioi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

, , Tillyrie 

89 

84 

36 

I of 

33 

74 

— 

— 

20 

54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,Wallaha 

99 

84 

40 

74 

■ 18 

6 

32 

n4 

9 

54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CEYLON.  _ — Continued. 


Garden. 


| Total. 

| Quantity. 


Broken  Org.  Pekoe  Pekoe  and 

Average.;  or  Plowery  Pekoe.  Unassorted. 


Broken  Pekoe.  ,,  Pekoe  Souchong. 


Price,  i Quantity. 


Price. 


Quantity.,  Price.  , Quantity.,  Price.  Quantity. J Price. 


Broken  and 
Souchong. 


: Fannings,  Dust 

and  'Various, 


ftms 

iviturai 
|tala 
Belova 
By  ton 


85  P 
5i 

74  P 
128  p 
164  p 
io5 


64 
7 i 
9 
8 


6f 


27 

22 

3° 

41 


6| 
+ 6ir 
l\ 
64 


2q4c  104 
24  ! 10 

44-i-c  1 1 

6s 


9b9'i 


:nop  t|o4  i/7i|  — — 


35 
6 

27 

36 


— — ; 8r  p: 


: 


4 


1 4- 


-81 


o r j 

Bgalla 

85  I 6|  p 

— 

— 

i&ECoCndegal 

46  8f  ; 

| 

— i 

Bngurugalla  ... 

48  ; 6 

12 

8f  | 

? 5 ' * * I 

52  5 

. 

J* 

..Labukelle 

'102  p.  8f 

; 

l! 

..Meddecombra 

112  : 10  1 

T—  | 

•-•1 

46  P:  5 i 

— 

Rmere 

83  i 9 

j 

Ialata 

178  p 84 



— : 

Hloola 

i56ic,  74 

— 

gntilt 

175  P!  9 

ioijc 

1 1 

ilurana 

54  8 

— 

Indenewera  . . . 

36  P.  9 

— 

E\V 

hi  74 

— 

Lderdale 

124  , 7 

— 

— 

[Vallon 

137  ; 10 

— 

— j 

[pitigama 

58  j 64 

— 

— 

itakelly 

! 100  84 

— 

1 

orar 

i 74  p!  74 

— 

r 

issville 

2264c  8| 

— 

IwDimbulaD. . . 

132  io4 

.A_ 

[EC  Dangkndf 

1 t 8 p 64 

j ’ — 

s , 

fd  Haloya 

59  P 6* 

— 

: — j 

pxidale 

53ac  t/'22 

i • ' 

— 

pell 

!|  93  74 

. : 

1 

| Clair 

89  84 

25 

9% 

tonycliff 

!|  H9  i 84 

1 1 

1 

Imaravelly 

78  ; 7f 

Enture 

| 89  pj  7f 

I 

4:  . “ 

1 'arriapolla 

121  6f 

!i  68 

7i-+9 

attakelly 

104  p 9 

1/24 

fewelmadde  .. 

! 67  7 

1 • — • 

— 

iluland 

| 86  64 

i 

I 

5 + 
5f 
7§ 

04 


5»ic 

33 

J9 


9 

8f 

3 

A 


3° 


H 

43 

12 

42 


toi 


5 — 


2 1 
1 12 


V 

hri 


13  tji 
63  !|64!'9l; 

60  b1  84 

5°ic! 

54  ! 

3i 

18  ; 

43 
3° 

43 
40 

31 
23 

79vc 
5° 

36ic| 

16 

2 2^C 
42 

31 
60 

34 


1 1 

10  10J 


74 

82 

6| 

8 

94 

6} 

9i 

5i 

6| 

8 

m 

9f 

!5f 

5i 

1/2 

8 

7 

/ 4 

64 


28 

20 

26 


7 

I 1 5 i 

1 


20  ! 113 
98  b|  io4 
5o^|  9? 

21  j 10 

§H  111 

34 

67 

15 

53 

29ac 
784c 
58^ 

48  h c 
33ic! 

1 8-i-c 

17" 

*7 

62 

38 

47  2 c 

38 
29 
3‘ 


T6i 

4f 

4l 


ro{;- 

”4 

9i 

io-4 


1 /o4 
8f' 
8| 
i/5i 
1/ 

x/ii 

io|iof 

9i 

n4 


9ir 

94 


1 1 
20 

5°lc 

20 


68 

60 

27 

H 

22 


5 

54 

52 

5! 


6-6i 

5i 

8* 

5i 

6 

6 

7i 


Quantity.j  Price.  | Quantity. j Price. 

4 


4i 


692° 

24  . 

3o4cj  |44 

10  ; 44 

13IE  ”4 

28  54 

16 


64c 

r t Ir 


3i 


54 


2 24c  4i 


24c 


4ici 


O 3. 
04 


l9 

4 

42 

46 

13 

x8 

24 


5 

6 

5 

Si 

5 

5i 

4i 


1 1 
1 


4f 


4i 

4 1 


5i 


JAVA.  744  chests.  Average  7<d. 


3i  1 


2f  , 

4f 


Darden. 


isinga  ...  1 1 5 4i 

Panoembangan  , 107  94 

, igar  ...!'  400  6| 

Sindang  Sarie  ...  122  9 


ij  Total.  Average,  Fine  & FlowryPek.  I Medium  Pekoe.  Broken  Pekoe.  } Pekoe  Souchong. 
iQuantity.  Price  Quantity.  Price.  Quantity-  Price.  Quantity.  Price.  Quantity. Pnee- 

18  I 4 


Souchong.  Cong,  Bro.  & Dust, 

Quantity.  Price  Quantity.  Price. 


l5t 


20  4 1/94 


— jj  107  j tgi  — 

4°°  S 6 74 

38  j 8£  25 


64 


29  1 44 


39 


5i 


45 


I 


41  - 


In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; *c  for  hall -chests  ; p for  packages,  t Prices  marked 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  weight 

to  one  chest. 

GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Brokers. 


J.  W.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  i & 2,  Bury  Street  .St.  Mary  Axe 


INDIAN.  Average  i old. 


v A 1 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

1 

Broken 

Fannin 

Garden. 

Total, 

Average, 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonohong, 

1 and  Sonokong. 

and 

| 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price  ' 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

j 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

iQuantity. 

Price. 

Quantitj 

ASSAM 

5556  p 

1/1  !| 

Assam  Fron  tier  C 

i/mi 

58  1/ 

7l  2/6^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Attaree  Khat  Co 

1 33 

!0  4 

— 

— 

45 

H| 

20 

1/4! 

38 

8i 

3° 

64 

— 

Bargang  Co 

59 

i/°i 

— 

1 7 

i/6| 

— 

— 

29 

ni 

13 

7 

— 

Beheating 

1 26  p 

i/24  ; 

26  b 

2/8 

43  1/ 1|  i/5  + 

30  b 

1 /84 

17 

7i 

IO 

64 

— 

Bongong 

39 

7 4 

— 

— 

27 

— 

— 

— 

v-  1 

12 

+ 6 

— 

Borjulie 

34 

84 

— 

— 

— l ■! 

— 

— 

— 

34 

8| 

— 

— 

— 

Borpukri 

127 

nf 

— 

— 

6 5 

I/-1/4 

20 

i/i| 

42 

84 

— 

— 

— 

Bungala  Gor 

x9 

iof 

9 

i/3i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IO 

6| 

— 

ChoonsaliTCo  C 

62 

7 

— 

15 

9 

13 

! 9i 

18 

5! 

16 

5 

— 

„ ' „ 

75  P 

i/oi 

I2^C 

2/01 

3i 

1/ 

10 

i/4l 

12 

8| 

IO 

64 

— 

Uebrooghur 

J55 

ioi 

43 

n| 

17 

i/9 

81 

74 

14 

9 

— 

Dekhari 

32 

54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

5l 

IO 

64 

2 

Dejoo  T Co 

75 

9 

— 

— 

25 

io| 

10 

1/1 

20 

74 

20 

64 

— 

Dhoolie 

136 

T I 

— - 

— 

45  1/1 

i-i/5i 

12 

ti/°4 

66 

7 n| 

13 

54 

— 

DoomDoomaC  B1 

J54  P 

l/2-f  : 

55pti/6i2/7i 

29 

1/14 

16-lc 

1/84 

54 

94 

— 

— 

— 

„ » Hj 

112  p 

i/oi 

43ic 

1/64 

45 

n| 

— 

— 

24 

8 

— 

— 

— 

Eastern  AssamC 

104  p 

2/of 

i°4pi/7|2/5| 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Futtickcherrie  ... 

105 

74 

— 

— 

64 

8|  ioi 

— 

— 

4i 

5 

— 

— 

— 

Gellahatting  Co 

64 

i/oi 

. — 

— 

21 

1/1 

13 

1/54 

3° 

94 

— 

— 

— 

Greenwood  Co  D 

I4I 

1/24 

29 

i/n 

28 

i/5i 

— 

43 

1/ 

41  . 

94 

— 

,,  G 

142  p 

i/7i  ; 

IO-lc 

2/10 

6o|c 

1/64 

45ic 

i/9l 

22ic 

1/0  i 

5 

10 

— 

Harrnutty 

162  p 

*/4i  ! 

25 

i/8i 

54  1 

iii/4i 

44ic 

2/1 

39 

nf 

— 

— 

— 

Hattigor 

90 

l/°l 

— 

— 

35 

1/-1/4I 

15 

1/74 

20 

94 

20 

6i 

— 

Hunwal  T Co  ... 

164  p 

l/l| 

194c 

1/9 

34 

i/4i 

25 

i/6| 

34 

1 /°i 

52 

94 

— 

Jhanzie  T Assoc 

84  p 

i/ol 

9 P 

i/M 

45 

1/ 

\ — 

— 

14 

9i 

— 

— 

16 

Jetookiah  M ... 

100 

9i  ! 



— 

40 

i‘l 

— 

• — 3 

— 

60 

74 

— 

Jokai  Co  Bokel 

217  P 

i/54 

7362/8 

i-2/Si 

112  1 

/if-i/5, 

15 

i/2i 

I7ic 

i/°4 

— 

— 

— 

Dikom 

i M P 

i/5i  i 

38pi/i 

O-  2/iO 

i73Pi/ 1|  1/2I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

J.jj—  fv. 

— 

„ Jannra 

168  p 

1l9 

86  1)  2 

/l|‘ 3/ 

29 

i/7i 

— 

— 

5340 

i/24 

— 

— 

— 

,,  Muttuck 

564c 

ioi 

— 

— 

34ac 

1 1 4 

— 

— 

2240 

«4 

— 

— - 

— 

,,  Panitola 

260 

!/3 

76  i/7 

i'  1*2/2 

48 

1/14 

25 

+84 

34 

+ 1/2 

77 

ioj 

— 

,,  Subansiri  ... 

102  p 

i/8i 

70  b 

2/21 

324c 

i/i4 

• — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,  Tippnk 

1 12  3 

15  i/4 

|-i/9l 

65 

1 of 

— 

— 

14 

84 

— 

biU 

29 

Khonikor 

22lc 

i/4i  , 

— 

— 

22|-C 

i/4i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kobira 

55  P 

9t 

— 

— 

26 

7l 

29ic 

i/i| 

— 

— 

— | 

— 

Kuttalgoorie 

83 

6f 

— 

8 -i  2/  ii 

29 

+94 

— I 

35 

5f 

19 

44 

— 

Lepetketta  . . 

85  p 

i/ii 

3«£ci/ 

35 

9-1/ 

. — 

- 

12 

+54 

— 

S - 

— 

LMB  Diffloo  ... 

120 

9 ■ 

— 

— 

40 

1 of 

20 

i/i| 

60 

6i 

— 

— 

j 

Mahmara 

89 

8f 

— 

07 

9l 

- 

— 

— 

22 

5 7i 

! — 

Majnli  Co  M 

92 

i/iii 

— 

37 

1/24 

■ 

— 

39 

10 

16 

Moabund  T Co. 

69 

1/1 1|  I 

— 

40  1/  10I2/8 

— 

— 

29 

i/74 

— 

— 

— 

Mokalbari 

72  p.  1/9 

26ic 

2/61 

28 

i/64 

1 Sic 

1/44 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Moran  T Co 

151  P 

i°i 

35  P i / 

2-1/ 1 1 

28 

1 /of 

— 

57 

84 

13 

7 

18 

, Mnngledye 

106 

1 /°4 

— . 

2 1 

i/°l 

28 

1/64 

22 

10 

35 

94 

— 

Nahor  Rani 

39 

i/°4 

1 

— 

12 

l/2f 

.— 

— 

27 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 

Noakaeharee  K 

80 

9 

; 

■ — 

10 

Hi 

10 

1/24 

40 

84 

20 

54 

— 

K 

72 

6| 

— 

10 

94 

12 

8| 

50 

54 

— 

— 

„ R 

3° 

64 

! — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3° 

64 

— 

■ 59 

— 

T 

85 

i/3i 

j — 

— 

20 

1/94 

— 

— 

25 

1/24 

4° 

1 /of 

— 

„ r 

54 

94 

— 

— 

12 

1/04 

— 

— 

42 

6494 

— 

| 51 

— 

Nonoi  J Co 

203  p.  8f 

I — 

— 

121  p 

9! 

25 

i/°4 

57 

54 

— 

...  — ■ . 

1 — 

Oaklands 

77  P 

1 i/oi 

!52pi/i 

|-i/8i 

— 

— 

25 

94 

— i 

; ■ — 7 ■ 

: 

Ohat 

38 

i/3f 

— 

— 

28 

1/54 

— 

— 

10 

114 

1 

— 

— 

Kajmai  1 Co 

48 

ioi 

— 

— 

18 

i/°4 

6 

i/44  ' 

24 

74 

: • — 

— 

■ — 

Rnngajaun 

68  pi  8 

— 

— 

23 

84 

234c 

1 14 

22 

54 

) — 1 

— 

— 

Scottish  Assam  Co 

r59 

Hi 

— 

— 

37 

i/2i 

20 

1/64 

59 

ioi 

43 

7 

' 

Sillonee  Baree 

43 

i/if 

I — 

— 

23 

i/4 

— 

20 

1 1 

— 

— 

1 ingri  T Co 

3« 

ill 

— 

— 

18 

i/i4 

— 

— 

12 

94 

— 

— 

— 

Titadimoro 

68 

i/5l 

12 

2/4I 

22 

l/2| 

21 

1/74 

13 

ioi 

— 

— 

— 

CACHR&  SYLHT  S151  p 

74 

' • 

B&CoChargola  ( i 

285 

6| 

; 34 

iof 

77 

7l 

70 

1 64 

80 

5 

12 

i 

4i 

•12 

INDIAN.  — Continued. 


August  12th. 


Barden, 

Total. 

Average 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted, 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonchong, 

Broken  and 
Sonchong. 

Fannings,  Dnst 
and  Varions. 

Quantity 

| 

Price 

i 

Quantity.  Price. 

|' Quantity. 

Price. 

j Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

i Price. 

! Quantity. 

Price. 

jj  Quantity 

: Price. 

iB&CoChargoIa  H 

: !30 

61 

: 13 

9i 

47 

7 

1 22 

^5* 

ii  48 

1 5* 

|| 

— 

] — 

| 

M 

no 

5f 

li  ~r 

1 s 

1,  40 

6 

15 

7i 

1 4° 

| 5 

I 15 

4* 

j — 

— 

s 

92  p 

7* 

i6|c  iof 

26 

8 

14 

9* 

|l  18 

5* 

18 

4* 

— 

-- 

I Eraligool  . . . 

65 

7* 

'j  — 

— 

! 3° 

8* 

V5 

8i 

- 20 

1 5i 

1 

ID  : '. 

— 

— 

| ,,MuddanporeC 

75  P 

6i 

— 

; 30 

7* 

1 244c  6| 

I 20 

I 5 

1 

2* 

1 — 

— 

■ „Singla  T Co 

246 

7t 

1 27  1 

ofi/1* 

; IOO 

8 

22 

t t7f 

| 97 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Borokai  T Co  ... 

1 I5i 

nf 

1 5 51 

|.  — ■ 

54 

J ”i 

17 

i/9t 

1 27 

8* 

53 

11 

. — 

— 

iritish  Indian  Co 

i 94 

5* 

— 

I — " | 

H 

! 7i 

39 

5f 

! 41 

4*4f 

— 

— 

I 

i35 

j 8f 

y 

i 64 

9-1/0* 

18 

i/3l 

■ f*-'  L 

II  53 

1 5 5* 

— 

— 

grrumsal 

87  p 

8f 

• — 1 

1 3° 

i°i 

3°*c 

1/0* 

! — 

F—  | 

j:  27 

5* 

— 

— 

Jiandkhira 

68 

! nl 

/ 2 

| 

t 51  u , 

20 

9l 

20 

7l 

— 

1 SI 

!l  28 

5f 

— 

i ~ 

Btleecherra 

80 

5t 

! 25 

+7f 

I 18 

I5* 

— 

1 

: 37 

i 4f 

— 

I — 

boloogram 

70 

6* 

i fp  | 

US  1 

i 14 

8i 

1 8 

1 of 

-- 

! — 

! 48 

| 5* 

i — 

idian  T Co 

1 14 

J/24 

, — 0 

— 

1 37 

1/4 

13 

2/1 

36 

10* 

28 

!/°* 

— 

j — , 

piigrriara 

92 

1 

— 

j 40 

8f 

23*c 

I /of 

29 

5* 

: “ 

1 ' 

i 

I 

j 

[aline 

103 

9l 

— . 

— 

54 

V 

— 

— 

— 

— 

! 49 

! 64 

I — 

' 

iovah 

78 

5 i 

IO 

1 1 

16 

9 

16 

4 4 

36 

4f 

— 

iSTCBaitakhal 

105 

5* 

1 'FV  ;:r 

j - — 

52 

6 

j.  18 

+ 6 

: 30 

4f 

i — 

F-r'  HI 

! 5 

2* 

..Burjan 

119  p 

8 

36 

84-1/4 

! 38 

64 

20 

8 

i !9 

S 5 

— 

64c 

2* 

Jafflong 

200 

6| 

j 20 

ioi 

65 

t6i 

20 

8* 

. 70 

r 1 
02 

25 

i 4f 

| — 

Kill  1 

..Khadim 

106 

9* 

31  IO 

ii  + 1/5* 

35 

8* 

1 T5 

9 

j 24 

6 

— 

1 1 

2^- 

..Lallakhal 

1 10 

8* 

1 21 

i/6J 

1 42 

6* 

I4 

8* 

: 20 

5 

13 

' 4* 

’ — 

'ithecherra 

96 

7f 

j 

i . — 

1 35 

7 

35 

9i 

26 

5* 

— 

• — 

1 

— 

lajnagar 

104  p 

6 

| 

; ' — 

64  p 

64-7* 

— 

I 4° 

t5 

— 

— 

— 

totDore  Co 

j 76 

8 

— 

— 

3° 

8* 

22 

11* 

1 8 

4* 

i5 

4* 

' T 

1 

2f 

s 

I > ? 

1 212  p 

9 

: 20ic 

i/8f 

58 

9f  I of 

32 

9f  1/1* 

54 

6-64 

41 

5*-5f 

7 P 

5*  10* 

jSTCoAmrail  . . 

. !56  P 

7l 

j 28 

! 9-T/2* 

50 

H 

1 26 

8 

! 31 

+ 5* 

12 

1-4* 

9*c 

2f 

■alisera  . . 

; 332 

7* 

55 

9-!/4i 

80 

7* 

i 57 

8* 

120 

5* 

20 

4* 

— 

Peanston 

164  p 

1 of 

251/ 

tf  «/9 i 

j 57 

n4  1 

' 16 

io4 

| 34 

8f 

14 

16* 

h-i 

00 

o._ 

-p- 

4*-|M 

,Dukingole 

65 

64 

— 

: — 

25 

m 

— 

4° 

5* 

1 

-vy; 

i — ./ 

Goombira 

475  P 

6 

60 

8-x/o* 

j 200 

04 

70 

6* 

: 120 

4? 

32 

4* 

J3*c 

2¥ 

Holic’nerra 

! 231  p 

6 

12 

1/2 

95 

! *>4 

! 50 

+6  ! 

4 1 

5 

i 3° 

4* 

3*c 

2* 

[age  her  r a 

T37  P 

7 

12 

iof 

39 

Q 1 

of  ! 

! 16 

q 

42 

5 

| 19 

5 

9*c 

3* 

fhulcherra  ... 

! 102 

8 

i 12 

1 1 

4° 

8* 

! J7 

9* 

21 

6* 

12 

4* 

arraporeTC 

TI5 

7i 

— i 

j — 

35 

10*  ! 

i 

3° 

7* 

1 5o 

5* 

— 

1 1 B 

festern  Cachr  Co 

J7 1 

6 

. — * H 

— 

16 

i 'M  j 

— ! 

— 

— 

| 155 

4*-84 

■ . HI  i ■ 

HRJEELING 

2913  p 

1/1 

1 

i 

fengrove 

72 

9* 

1 — 

-- 

i r7 

9 

3° 

1 0* 

25 

9*  i 

— 

. — 

— 

arjeeling  Co  . . . 

390 

i/5f 

67  * M 2/21 

i 1271/ 

2 4 2/0*1 

5i  1/1 

Of  2/3-1 

127 

9*-i/- 

18 

7 

| Wm , 

. 

iteram 

99 

l/2f 

3° 

1/6* 

22 

i/2*| 

e 

1/61 

20 

9*  | 

- 

i -Vi® 

12 

iof 

Doteriah 

! 65 

r/8f 

! — 

— 

! 27 

i/s*  1 

20 

2/2 

18 

•1  /3i  j 

- , 

— 

wm  1 

oomtee 

62 

2/8f 

4ofc  2/ 

7*3/2* 

j 22 

2/6*  I 

— 

j 

— 

— 

— 

Sappy  Valley  ... 

I 66  p 

7 

B 

! 27 

7 

48§-c 

8 . 

15 

5* 

— s 

JBI 1 

1 — i 

alej 

58 

61 

— 

— 

■ 

— 

31  i 

6* 

27  | 

6* 

— 

WSmm  ■ 

MB  ChngTong 

J39 

I I 

— 

— 

7i 

i/°*  1 

20 

1 / 5* 

3° 

7 

18  | 

5 

1 — 

Kolabaree 

88 

7* 

— 

40 

9 ! 

48 

6 

— | 

— 

1 

— 1 

i 

1 

Fq— 

..Kurseong 

100 

104 

. 

— 

48 

24 

1/3  ! 

28 

5f 

- i 

- i 

. — 

r.  Mineral  Sp. 

200 

7i 

— 

— 

80 

9 j 

3°  : 

nf 

60  j 

6 

3° 

4*  1 

1 

! 

„Moondakotee  : 

99 

2/1 

— 

— 

80  | 

2/ 1 

19 

2/04  j 

III 

— 

— j 

— , j 

i,Morapore  ...( 

192 

6i 

• — 

— 

92  ; 

6*-6f  j 

22 

!0  Jl 

59 

5 

19 

4* 

IS  4 

ahalderam 

5°*c 

5* 

— 

““  . - i 

25  4 c 

6 

— ! 

J ! 

251-c! 

4* 

— 

— ii 

j 

attigurrah  ...| 

89 

6 

— 

35 

1 5 4 1 

!3 

Ilf  ; 

27 

4* 

“ 

— | 

14  j 

4* 

hm  T Co 

74 

i/5i 

— • 

— 

2 5 

1/8 

12 

2/3  ! 

2.5 

1/1 

- ■! 

— 1 

12  | 

I /of 

'STC  Bloom  Field 

102  pj 

1/°* 

39  y 

/2-1/ffi 

l6 

i/M 

14  i 

!/2f  ii 

3°  1 

18  i 

_ 

— 1 

3*c! 

3* 

i/bong  ...I 

219  p| 

io| 

— 

— 

72 

7\  i°*i 

So^C  I'O;!  I/!  i 

55 

5*-7f 

I 2 

5*  |j 

j 

Edam  . .. 

75  : 

9* 

— 

— 

28 

11* 

H ! 

1/0.1 

33  J 

16 

— 1 

— 1 

- i 

— 

■pong  . . . | 

58  p 

1/3* 

20|C 

i/9i 

20 

1/6 

— 

j 

18 

9* 

— 

J j 

- ! 

'usumbing 

i°3  P 

1 1 

2o4c 

i/2f 

48  ; 

1/ 

— 

— 1 ! 

35 

8i 

— 

- I 

lungmook  | 

65 

i/if 



— 

40 

i/4* 

— i 

— |j 

25 

9* 

— 

— |j 

— 

'dimbeng  ...! 

764c 

10 

— 

— 

33*c 

i°* 

20|c! 

1/1* !! 

2^*C 

7 

— 

— i 

— } 

— 

Ringed  Spur  ... 

103  p 

1/ 

r3 

i/5i 

5i 

U/ 

— 

. i 

39*c 

t8f 

— 

— I: 

— ; 

— 

l°orn  T Co  . . . 

94 

1/5 

16 

2/ 

45 

l/7i  ! 

— 

;i 

33 

ioi 

— 

' 

— 

— 

long  Song  ...j 

ffukvar  T Co  ...i 
[|nrznm  ...,1 

27 

I ./I* 

1 — 

' i 

— 

— 

— * 1 



— 

27 

l/l*  1 

— j 

— 

73 

i/5i 

44 

1 /8  ! 

— ! 



29 

1/1* 

— 

I 

— 

i642ci 

8 ! 



- I- 

26Jc 

II*  , 

22^C 

I/T*  <1 

ii4*c| 

6|-64 

— 1 

— 1 

24c; 

4* 

INDIAN. 


Broken  Org,  Pek. 

Pekoe 

and 

Broken 

Fanning 

Garden, 

Total. 

Average, 

or  Flowery  Pekoo,  j 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonohong. 

and  Sonohong, 

andVar 

Quantity 

| 

’nee. 

Quart  tii 

Pric<-  Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price  Quantity. 

DOOARS 

2297  p 

10 

, , II 

| 

jj 

I 

Aibheel 

.6 

1 /4  f 

16 

i/4i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

Bullabarrie 

‘58  p 

6| 

— 

34 

84 

234c| 

i/i 

84 

5 ! 

— 

— 

17 

DooarsC  Banian 

203 

iof 

12 

1/64 

50 

I of 

51 

65 

84 

— 

— 

25 

,,  Ghatia 

151 

to 

49 

1 of 

38  | 

1/14 

64 

+74 

— 

— 

— 

,,  Nagrakatta 

237 

1 Ii 

- 

85  li 

04  1 /o| 

52  j 

1/44 

100 

9 ! 

— 

— 

— 

Dooars  Tondoo... 

119 

1 of 

l3 

1/74  j 

35 

7f 

26 

1/ r4 

25 

94 

— 

20 

Fagoo 

40 

i/H 

— 

— 

40 

^4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— j 

Gajilidoubah 

132 

8| 

38 

1 of 1 i4 

19 

— 

— 

75 

6474 

— 

! 

— 

Hope 

140  p 

1/ 

204c 

2/24 

3° 

i/H 

20 

1/24 

3° 

94 

3° 

74 

ioic 

Jiti 

140  p 

1/1 

204c 

+2/  I 

3° 

i/2i 

20 

1/5 

30 

1 1 

30 

84 

ioic 

Meenglas 

167 

9 4 

32  1/ 

3 4 1/44 

48  i 

1 of 

— 

— 

64 

64 

23 

140 

94 

!3  i/5 

4 I/I°4 

51 

1 1 

— 

57 

6 1 

1 

19 

NSTC  Bytagool 

136 

74 

18 

10J 

53 

+ 74 

21 

94 

32 

64 

12  | 

+44 

-- 

,,  | Dam  Dim 

198  p 

104 

31  i/24i/7  4 

59  1 

104 

28 

1/1  j 

56 

74 

14 

44 

i°4c 

,,Rungarnuttee 

236  p 

”4 

36 1 1 

/ 2-1/74: 

64 

i/°4 

46 

i/°4 

50 

10 

16 

+ 6 

244c; 

Putharjhora 

87 

8 

— 

— ' | 

!3 

1/  ! 

— 1 

— 

36 

84 

38 

54 

— ; 

KANGRAYALEY 

177  p 

9i 

1 

1 

+ 1 1 

1 

Kangra  Valley  Co 

70  p 

*/ 

— 

33  P li 

37  j 

— 

— 

Nassau  T Co.  ... 

107 

8 

— 

; — 

77 

1-8f 

40 

174 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

TERAI 

553  p 

7i 

1/24 

, 

Bagdogra 

86 

1 of 

— 

— ■ 

42 

nf 

12 

32 

8 

— 

— 

— 

Central  TeraiTCo 

98  p 

64 

32  p 

7 iof 

20 

164 

— 

— 

30 

si  I 

— - . - 

— 

ifijc 

Indian  Terai  1'  Co 

76  p 

74 

— 

— 

37 

7 

194c 

1 14 

20 

44 



— 

Kalabarrie 

104 

Ik 

— 

— 

47 

'74 

21 

+94 

36 

+3r 

— 

Marionbaree  . . 

100 

7 

— 

— 

28 

n 1 
/ 4 

20 

1/ 

S2 

44 

— 

— 

TRAYANCGRE 

261  p 

5S 

I 

Bon  Accord 

I35ic 

64 

— 

— 

664c 

6 

354c 

10 

3 i.lc 

54 



— 

34c 

Brigton 

46  p 

6 1 

■ — 

— j 

2 1 

44 

234c 

84 

— 

1 

Oil 

1 

TPC 

80 

5 

— 

33 

Hi  ' 

23 

'64 

19 

44 

— 

— 

5 2 

CEYLON. 

Average  84d. 

I 

Broken  Org.  Pek. 

Pekoe  and 

Broken 

Fannin 

Garden . 

Total, 

Average, 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted, 

Brokeo 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonohong. 

and  Sonohong. 

and  V 

1 Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  | 

Quantity.  F 

Adams  Peak 

55 

74 

— 

— 

I 53 

74 

1 — 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Agrakande 

+1 

74 

— 

— 

1 4r 

74 

— 

— 

| — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Aldie 

i 88  p 

84 

— 

— 

24 

84 

424c 

I I 

| 22 

54 

— ■ 

— 

Allagalla 

70 

74 

— 

— 

23 

74 

22 

104 

15 

54 

8 

44 

2 

Ambatenne 

77 

74 

— 

— 

30 

74 

17 

I of 

30 

54 

— | 

— 

Amunamulle 

I5Iic 

6 

j — 

— 

374c 

94 

IIO^C 

5 

■ 1 — | " 

— 

44c 

Ard!  a w&  Wisbtrd 

55  P 

10 

43  p 

841/44 

1 2 

7 

— 

— 

— 

Augusta 

31 

74 

— 

— 

10 

8 

7 

11 

12 

5 

I 

4 

I 

Barnagalla 

137 

1 1 

! 3° 

1/ 

38 

9 

42 

I/2f 

27 

64 

! 

— 

Battalgalla 

108  3 

10A 

56  p 1/ 

041/10 

4 41 

84 

| — jj 

— 

1 1 

54 

—r,  • 

Beaumont 

109 

74 

i — 

— 

42 

64 

42 

94 

25 

54 

— | 

— 

— 

Blackstone 

138  P 

«4 

— 

— 

25 

64 

hi  p 

iofiof 

— 

— 

— 

24< 

Blackwater 

239  F 

9 

1524c  1 

141/74 

75 

9 

! 35 

10 

73 

64 

— 

4 

Blair  Athol 

5 1 F 

84 

I L7 

1 1 

27 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

74C 

+3 

— 

Blairgowrie 

48 

84 

— 

— 

21 

8-4 

16 

1 r4 

8 

54 

— 

3 

Bloomfield 

83 

9 

32 

1 1 of 

51 

! 174 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bon  Accord 

39 

84 

— 

1 

18 

54 

21 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 

I — 

— 

Bo  Pat 

38 

74 

— 

1 

18 

54 

20 

+94 

— 

— 

— 

— ; 

— 

Brae 

n§c  74 

— 

524c 

64 

384c 

10 

224c 

54 

— 

— 

— 

Bramley 

2 god1 

7 

— 

534c 

54 

1774c 

8 

6o4c 

44 

— 

— 

— 

Brown  low 

49 

1/ 

1 

— 

34 

iof 

15 

i/3i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Brunswick 

109 

84 

60 

ic4 

46 

t6f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

! 3 

GEYLON.  — Continued. 


Garden, 


t!  1'ijkanda 
Campion 
ce  l Caskie  Ben 
Castlemilk 
_ C'Galla 
6 (Chalmers 
_ Chapelton 
- Choisy 

Chrystler’s  Farm 


64 


ocagalla 
L&PC  Fettereso 
„ Rothes 
CTPCo  Alton 
,Balgownie 
,EastHolyrood 

) >5 

.Mariawatte  .. 


if 


31 


,,Rosita 
„\Yallaha 
>?  1 •> 

,,  Waverley 
Dalhousie 
iDalleagles 
Damblagolla 
Debatgama 
Delpotonoya 
Deltotte 
Dessford 
Dick  Oya 
Digalla 
Dolgalla 
Drayton 
llangapitiya 
Elgin 
Elkadua 
Eltofts 

EP&ECo  Arapo 
,,Condegalla  .. 
..Dromoland  .. 
,,Hope 

,,  Ingurugalla  .. 
,,Labukelle 
..Meddecombra 


,,  Rothschild 
,,Sogama 

Erlsmere 

Excelsior 

Fairfield 

Ferndale 

Ferham&S.  And 

Galaha 

I > ? 

Gallamudina 

Gallantenne 

Gallebodde 

Gammadua 

Gikiyanakanda 

Glassaugh 

Glen  Alpin 

Glencoe 

Glentaffe 

Glehugie 


Total.  Average, 


Quantity.)  Price. 


Broken  Org.  Pekoe ’ Pekoe  and 

or  Flowery  Pekoe,  Unassorted, 


Broken  Pekoe. 


! Quantity..  Price.  I Quantity.)  Price.  jl  Quantity. ,•  Price. 

9i 
l/2f 

iof 

Hi 

i/if 
ioi 

m 

IO 

I/Ii 

9i- 1 / 
io 
ioi 


Pekoe  Souchong. 


ou 

88 

/ 

i/oi 

I 1 

_ 

20 

~ 4- 

Ilf  ; 

69 

84 

38 

Hoi 

31 

1 6f  I 

9° 

84 

— 

36 

Si 

3° 

92 

6i 

7 

1 1 

8 

i 3° 

30 

6i 

464 

148  p 

9l 

40 

10 

76 

7i 



17 

/! 

105 

ioi 

48 

8i  j 

ii5 

8 

— 

I 35 

64 

126  p 

1 of 

— 

— 

1 36 

IO 

30  b 

ni 

1 — 

! 3° 

1 ii 

ioo 

84 

30 

9 

66 

7i 

— 

I 32 

7 

88  p 

IO 

— 

45  P 

? 

91  P 

IO 

1 

— 

[ 47  P 

9f 

122 

6i 

— 

: 5 2 

64 

106 

7i 

— 

— 

44 

64 

126 

9i 

60  I 

of  I /of 

- 43 

6f8i 

157  P 

9i 

9°ic 

. 8 

i 14 

6 

129  P 

9i 

7°ic 

«i 

14 

6 

117  P 

I/I 

— 

37 

iof 

gifc 

7i 

124c 

ni 

39ic 

6f 

133  P 

7i 

44 

t6f 

5° 

8 j 

— 

— 

33 

6i 

60 

m 

— . 

— 

18 

6 

7° 

7i 

- 

— 

13 

7i 

63 

8+  ; 

H 

— 

13 

80 

io4 

— 

39 

9i 

239 

64 

132  b 

9i 

91-H 

5i 

Igo 

7 

— 

61 

! 138 

6f 

— 

— 

40 

6 ! 

i 1 39  p 

1 1 

i°5p  1 

°i  i/7i 

' 

— 

104  p 

7i 

— 

— 

38 

6i  I 

78 

1 of 

17 

9i  : 

80 

84 

— 

, 27 

8 ! 

120 

8i 

— . 

! 27 

84 

( IOI 

7i 



38 

64 

59 

8 

. 

40 

5i7i  : 

384c 

6i 

13H 

9 

25ic 

5 

69 

9 

— 

— 

54 

6f8f 

36 

7i 

22 

8f 

14 

-1 

96  P 

8f 

— | 

— 

75  P 

648i 

63 

8i 

— 

— . - 

36 

6f  '■ 

72 

8f 

— 

— | ' 

39 

7 

93 

7i 

30 

IO 

j 63 

6i 

119 

6f 

38 

9i 

! 32 

m 

106 

64 

33 

9 

73 

5i  ! 

92 

9i 

— 

— 

47 

7i  9 

64H 

1/ 

— 

— 

igfc 

1/1  ! 

7i 

1 1 

\H-\~ 

— 

38 

HI  | 

106 

7 

— 

74 

5i5l  ! 

53 

1 1 

24 

1/ 

29 

117 

8 

— 

— 

12 

■—7  1 

! 1 12 

8 

— 

— 

12 

-7  3.  ! 

7*  11 

! 103 

8 

— 

— 

39 

64 

-1 

’ 54 

7i 

— 

— 

9 

l 

G4- 

103 

9 i 

— 

— 

36 

9i 

1 74 

7i 

— 

— 

3° 

6i 

140 

84 

— 

1 — H 

45 

71 

103  P 

1 of 

21 4c 

i/5 

44 

Hi 

j 186  p 

9i 

— 

98 

9i 

: 80  P 

7i 

— 

- 

25 

7i 

63 

1/1 

— 

1 38 

1/ 

|!  138  p 

84 

1 — 

— 

60 

7l  ! 

27  | 
40  j 

33 

* 

652C 

22 

22 

55 

67+c! 

40 

iS 

43 

44 

TO 


45 

39 

80  p 

2 64  c 

59ic 

17 

30 

25 

37 

24 

16 

65 

47 


>1 

i°i 

IO 

9f 

1 /of 
n| 
i/2i 
9i 
10 
iof 
9 
9f 
9i 
i/3 

Hi 

9i 

9i 


Quantity.;  Price. 

26  , 5f 


Broken  and 
Souchong, 


Quantity. I Price. 


9i 

i/oi 

uH 


55ic 
38 

26  | 

58icj  11 

33  9f 

10  1 o^- 


iS 

2 1 
27 
33 


1 1 
iof 
1 1 of 


45  j 
1 84c! 

33 
32 

65 

60 

49 

29 

47 

26 

62 

45 

36^0 

13 

55ic 


ni 

1/3 

| 91 
gjio 


IO 

8f 

1 if 
10 
i°i 

i/°i 


1 1 

1/9!  i 

i/o4  1 


28 


18 
43 
33 
35 
25 

19 

3° 

H 


20 

24 

23 


30 

12 

20 

13 

i7 

4i 

40 

34 

1 1 

21 
27 
27 
3° 


9i 


6i 


Hi 

6i 

5i 


5i 


6 

5i 

5i 
! 5i 
5*&i 
5i 


29 


23|c 


25 

25 

15 

16 
20 

13 

33 

38 

32 

17 

12 

19 


5i 


5i 

4i 

5f 

64 

t7 


0 

5 

6i 

5 

6f 

6i 

6| 

5i 


4l 


9f 


5i 


5i 

5 

64 

5 

5i 

7i 

7i 

5i 

7* 

5f 


io4c 


18-Jc 


6 p 


15 

15 


Fannings,  Dust 
and  Various, 


Quantity.  Price 


4i 


5i 


4* 


4i 


4i 


4i 


5 

4* 


4i 


20 


5^ 
1 1 


5i 


3 3 


3i 


+ ic 


3t 


Hi 


8i 


i4c  64 


HJ 


1 i4c  4 
24cl  6 

4ic  3 


CEYLON  — Continued. 


Garden. 

'Total. 

Average 

ij  Broken  Org,  Pek, 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted, 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonckong, 

Broken 

and  Sonohong, 

Quantity 

Price. 

j Quantity 

Price. 

1 Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

Goatfell 

2l6  p 

9f 

35 

104 

55 

I 9f 

II  56 

|i  iii  x- 

4 38 

74 

j 

— 

Gona  Adika  Co  G 

88  F 

74 

— 

— 

35 

1 6* 

28 

10 

25 

54 

— 

— 

Gonamotava 

1 72  F 

94 

— 

— 

39 

84 

1 30 

1 I0f 

— 

— 

j!  2 

54 

Gorthie 

! 114  F 

6f 

— 

— 

42 

| 64 

43$< 

: +94 

25 

54 

I — 

Happugahalande 

53 

6f 

— 

— 

18 

6 

16 

94 

17 

5 

2 

44 

58 

74 

■— 

— 

20 

6f 

18 

1 of 

18 

54 

— 

-- 

Hardenhuish  & L 

69 

Si 

— 

— 

[ — 

45 

: 9f 

24 

5f 

— 

— 

1 Hauteville 

109 

III 

— 

— 

35 

j 9f 

t 6 1 

i/if 

13 

64 

1 



! 106 

104 

— 

— 

40 

9 

||  5i 

1/1 

1.  !5 

64 

— 

1 1 

Heatherley 

| 40 

74 

— 

— 

18 

+74 

jl  8 

i 1 of 

i>  13 

54 

— 

: - i 

Henfold 

j 105 

I/°T 

— 

— 

! 51 

1 1 

42 

1/44 

12 

84 

— 

Hiralouvah 

! 69 

74 

- — 

| — 

27 

+64 

28 

9f 

14 

54 

|j 

! - 

Hoolankande 

122  p 

7 

424c 

11 

4° 

7 



— 

40 

54 

Hunugalla 

55 

| H 

20 

84 

20 

64 

15 

11  f 

— 

— 

Inchsteih 

1 1817c 

7 

— 

— 

454c 

6f 

254c 

1 of 

464c 

54 

1 — 

1 

1 Ivanhoe 

101  p 

Si 

— 

— 

27 

7f 

324c 

n4 

22 

1 54 

— 

Kadien  Lena 

1 102 

84 

— 

— 

38 

7f 

41 

io4 

21 

5-4 

1 

44 

Kallebokka 

98  p 

I°T 

53  p 1 

1*1/5$ 

30 

8f 

— 

13 

5f 

— 

Kaloogala 

47 

7i 

— 

— 

18 

6| 

17 

94 

j 12 

! 54 

-- 

\ 5o 

7t 

— 

— 

17 

6f 

18 

1 9f 

14 

54 

- 

— 

Kaluganga 

48 

74 

— 

— 

21 

64 

16 

94 

1 I 

54 

j 

— 

Kandal  Oya 

4964c 

64 

1054c 

84 

2134c 

54 

92 

Si 

864c 

4f 

— 

I — 

Kandapoila 

63 

i/°4 

26 

1/ 

j -rr  | 

! 

20 

1/24 

17 

9f 

— 

— 

168  p 

11 

9iic 

1 1 i 

I — 

32 

! +i/ii 

27 

94 

— 

— 

Karagastalawa  ... 

79 

8 

— . 

26 

7 

34 

i°4 

18 

54 

— 



Katooloya 

! 93 

8 

37 

74 

32 

+ io4 

24 

5i 

1 

RAW 

1 223 

9 

■ — 1 

— 

146 

74  nf 

58 

7-i/i4 

— 

— 

19 

54 

Kelani 

iS6ic 

6 i 

1 — 1 

— 

674c 

6 

344c 

94 

554c 

4f 

— 

- 

Kelburne 

97 

7i 

— 

— 

3° 

6 

52 

94 

15 

5 

! — 

il 

Kelliewatte 

119 

8 

— 

— 

43 

8F  : 

25 

i jo  4 

51 

5* 

— 

}j 

Kelvin 

86 

8 

I — 

25 

7 

38 

10 

23 

54 

I — 

1 

Kew 

i49  P 

io4 

— 

— 

4° 

15  4 

564c 

1/2 

42 

74 

— !i 

Kirkoswald 

233  P 

81 

35ic 

1/3 

62 

94  j 

62-i‘C 

11 

74 

64 

— 

— j 

Kinloch 

49 

9 

— 

22 

84 

20 

11 

n 

/ 

54 

— 

— 

Knuckles  Group 

86  p 

7 

- — 

— 

3° 

64 

3° 

94 

20 

5 

— 

ii 

Kobinella 

37fc 

5f 

— 

— 

294c 

5 

8 

— 

— 

_ 

— II 

Kotiyagalla 

i39 

iof 

— 

— 

53 

9 

86 

nf 

— 

— 

— 1 

Kowlahena 

95  P 

9i 

— 

— I 

22 

84 

28 

i/°4 

22 

6 

— 

— * i 

. . 

50 

94 

- — 

— I 

T3 

+9 

21 

1 /of 

16 

6 

— 1 

Lagalla 

2 1 8|-c 

74 

— 

| 

544-c 

74-74 

854c 

94-94 

794c 

54-54  1 

— 

— 

Laxapana 

217  p 

84 

574c 

94 

96 

7 ! 

47 

II 

17 

5 1 

§ 

— 

Leangapeila  ... 

80 

6f 

28 

9 

52 

& 
J 2 

— 

m 1 

— 

Lesmoir 

65 

6 

— 

— 

22 

5f  i 

12 

9f 

3i  1 

44  1 

— 

Loinorn  ...1 

68  p 

ioi 

354c 

i/ii 

— 

— 

— 

33 

8f 

— 

— 

Macduff 

82 

84 

— 

— 

27 

84 

23 

i/°i 

27 

54 

— 

— 1 

Mahadowa  ’ .. 

4 r 

104 

— 

— 

x3 

94 

19 

I /of 

7 

6i  j 

— j 

— 

Malta  Eliya 

1 2 1 p 

10 

264c 

nf 

1 

47 

94 

384c 

1/ 

10 

— 1! 

Mahagastotte  ... 

75 

10 

— 

— 

35 

9i  j 

20 

1/2 

20 

+64 

— 

— 

Mahousa 

87 

6f 

4T 

84-84 

23 

5 f j 

— 

21 

4f 

— 

Marguerite 

I IO-J-C 

«4 

— 

— 

524c 

Si  !| 

22|C 

1 14 

364c 

64 

— 

— 

Marske 

68^c 

74 

— 

— 

5 1 4c 

6 ! 

1 64c 

1/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Maryland 

45 

7 

— 

— 

23  | 

54  | 

!7 

94 

5 

4f 

— 

— 

Maskeliya 

60  p 

8 

46  p 

74  1 14 

— Il 

— 

— 

14 

54 

— 

— 

Massena 

i5*c 

64 

— 

— 

1 54c 

64  | 

— 

— 

— 

• — ■ 

— 

— 

Mattakellv 

117 

84 

— 

— 

35 

6f 

62 

i°4 

19  ‘ 

54 

— 

— 

Mayfield 

94  P 

94 

8 

I of 

38 

9 

3° 

iof 

184c 

5f 

Hi 

— 

Meria  Cotta 

103  p 

10 

— 

— 

50 

9f 

24 

1/3 

12 

6f 

12 

54 

Mipitiakande 

I7°  p 

8 

— 

— 

8 1 

8 

36 

1/04 

46 

54 

1 

4f 

Mooloya  ..y 

35 

1 14 

— 

— 

17 

9f 

18 

I/I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mora)'  ... 

196 

— 

— 

78 

6-84 

93 

I of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Morlands  ... 

42 

64 

16 

94 

26 

54-54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Nahalma  ...j| 

l29  p 

8 , 

— 

— 

58 

7 

644  c 

104  ; 

7 

54 

— 

— 

Narangalla  ...: 

65  P 

9 ! 

— 

22 

8 

23 

I /of 

1 2 

5f 

2 

5 

Need  wood 

224 

74 

— 

1 

66 

6 

T t6 

94 

— 

25 

44-5 

F annings 
and  Var 

Quantity. 


32ic 

I^C 

4ic 


He  i 
20  phi 

i 

24c 


184c’ 
1 | 


I I^C 
_ i 

6ic| 

23ic! 


2 

l|c 


I 


54  c 

6 

25 


6ic 


6Jc 

17 


3 4 


CEYLON.  _ — Continued. 


Garden. 


NewDimbulaD 

Nicholaoya 
| Norton 
Ifivanza 
lOBECCraigieLea 
,,  Loolcondera 
„ Nilloomally... 
L Smnapittia  . . . 
lid  Madegama 
Ppalgalla 

ittery&StamfdH 
voca  . . I 

'ingarawe 
ine  Hill 
'oenagalla 
Poolbank 
lyston 
Pundaloya 
Raxawa  Panwila 
Eichlands 
lowley 
Salem 

wumarez 
SCTCo  Invery  .. 
..Lonach 
,, Mincing  Lane! 
..Strathdon 
leen 
j,  Clair 
|.  Leys 
leresia 
liorn  field 
Eorrington 
or  wood 
fyspany 
Idabage 
Uplands 
Iva 

dlamaly 
allambrosa 
Vellai  Oya 
Venture 
Wangle  Oya 
larleigh 
IVavendon 
testhall 
pootton 
Sellebende 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Broken  Org,  Pekoe 
Average,  or  Flowery  Pekoe. 


115 
206 
108  p 
20iC 
91 
85 

76 

8l 

113 

I I lie 
119 

204-J-C 

63 

66  p 

i88fc 

76 

&5kc 

54  P 
1 3°  P 

5i 

77  P 
d6  2 c 
49 

42  j 
122  p[ 
70  p| 
85  PI 
124  p| 
129  pj 
148 
45  P 

78  p 
103  p 
1 12  p 
i45  P 

94 

234  p 
96 

196101 

64  ! 

55  P 
161 
180  p 

33 

34 

IOI^C 

144 

38 

36 


Quantity. 


10 


84 

5i 

7t 

8 

1 of 
10 
7i 
7i 

64 

7f 

8f 

9 

74 

7i 

7f 

8} 

io| 

8 

74 

7k 

7k 

6J 

9 

l\ 

9t 

§1 

rof 

84 

9 

9k 

8 

7k 

1 

8* 

• 6 


8f 

10 

9k 

8 

9k 

io\ 

5k 

7k 

7k 

81 

8 


Broken  and 
Souchong, 


Quantity.  Price.  1 Quantity.)  Price 


Fannings,  Dust 
and  Various. 


5k 


34  P 
1 


4f 


2ic 


6* 


5-6 


JAVA. 


. I 

4*c;  t3 

H I 3 


6-|c  54 


3§d 


_ 


40  p 


64 


3v4v 


7kc  . 3 4 2 


01 

02 


Garden. 

1 Total. 

Average. 

Fine  & FlowryPek. 

Medium  Fekoe.  1 Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Souchong, 

Cong.  Bro.  & Dust. 

jQuantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

1 

Quantity. , Price.  Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity  Price 

Quantity.  Price. 

Bagelen 

■| 

' ■ 

...j!  760 
! 1 

1 

r 1 

5^ 

i 

_ i 

, 

271  5?  '7\  55 

i! 

4i 

| 

434 

! 

^4 2 5ii 

1 

1 

hi  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; £c  for  hal  -chests  ; p for  packages.  f Prices  marker! 
<hus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  ;n  weight 

to  one  chest . 

GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Brokers. 


J.  W.  Parkins,  Primer  & Stationer,  i & 2,  Bury  Street  ,St.  Mary  Axe 


* > - 


. 


. 


■ ■■ 


A- 


. 


' . 


; 


■ 

■v-.’ 


i - , 


■ 


■ 


V<-  ■ 


, 1 l 

-m 


v • 


'•  ' i >1  • ‘ 


ubfilhnent  to 

'cow, 


“ CSV  LON  OBSERVER 


JAVA  TEA  REPORT, 


August  10th , 1892. 


IN  LONDON 
Java . 

14,751  packages. 
11,080  ,, 


3,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION 

From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon. 

1891-1892.  121,205  packages.  204,698  packages, 

luring  the  week  1892-1893.  116,636  ,,  190,924  ,, 

,629  packages  Indian  l 

;5i2  ,,  Ceylon ‘-Total  55,241  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

,,  Java  ) 

The  better  demand  noticed  last  week  has  continued,  resulting  in  active  bidding  throughout  the 
Is  and  consequent  hardening  of  prices  generally. 

Quantity  of  Tea  exported  from  Great  Britain,  from  1st’  January  to  31st  July. 

1889.  1890.  1891.  1892. 

Indian  ....  Included  with  China.  1,540,739  1,405,522  2,136,877 

Ceylon  ....  ,,  783>953  1,061,081  2,047,494 

China,  etc.  20,338,366  18,173,396  14,447,087  15,772,409 

INDIAN.  Auctions  were  about  equal  in  quantity  to  those  of  last  week.  Prices  were  fully 
aintained,  medium  grades  with  desirable  liquor  being  if  anything  slightly  dearer.  Assam  and 
arjeeling  continue  to  be  represented  by  invoices  of  good  quality,  and  high  prices  have  occasionally 
jen  obtained.  Amongst  the  Darjeelings  the  following  averages  my  be  mentioned  : — u Ting  Ling,” 
“ Balasun  Co.,”  2/2!;  and  “Tukvar  Tea  Co.,”  i/6£.  The  best  prices  from  Assam  were 
Jained  by  the  following  marks: — “ Hukanpukri  ” and  “Jamira”  of  the  “jokai  Co.,”  i/ioj; 
Jorella  T Co.,”  i/6f  ; “ Bamgaon,”  1/5  ; and  “ Samdang”  of  “ Doom  Dooma  T Co.,”  1/4T 
IAVANCORE.  Offerings  comprised  only  a small  selection,  the  highest  average  being  made  by 
Wallardie  Estate,  which  brought  iojd.  for  25  packages;  the  Bon  Ami  Estate  with  273,  realized 
A fair  quantity  is  catalogued  from  this  district  for  next  week, 
eekly  average  of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1892,  15,388  pkgs.  av.  10f.  1891, 11,650  pkgs.av.  lOJd. 


1892. 

1891.  | 

1892. 

j 1891.  j 

1892. 

1891.. 

PKGS.  ( PRICE. 

PKGS.  I PRICE.! 

PKGS.  1 PRICE. 

pkgs.!  price.  KangraVal- 

PKGS.  1 PRICE. i 

PKGS.  ; PRICE 

4M  . . 

7354  p ny 

4324  P iif 

Chota  Nagpore 

ley,  Etc. 

116  p 1/3^1 

172  P,  7i 

kar&Sylhet 

2482  p 8 

2864  p;  9 l 

Darjeeling  . . 

2318  p,  l/2j 

1159  p 1/2  Terai 

1 :73  p|  iof 

468  c 9J 

iTAGONG 

1 rio  c,  8g 

184  p 8f  | 

Dooars 

2291  p 8f 

2007  p 10  | Travancore 

542  Pi  7i 

472  p:  8| 

892  33d.  1891, 

5|-d.  1890, 

6Jd.  1889, 

4dd 

..  3dd- 

6^d. 

6fd.  ,, 

4|d 

,,  5id- 

8d. 

8d.  ,, 

5ld 

,,  6*d. 

8-yd. 

83d. 

Sid 

..  9d- 

iod.  ,, 

I0id.  ,, 

io4d 

4td 

6fd.  ,, 

7d- 

5ld 

,,  6id 

7id- 

7id- 

6fd 

Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London:  — 

'UST . (Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor) 

ANN1NGS.  (Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor) 

1ROKEN  TEA.  (Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor) 

JK.  SOCJG.  (Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor) 

EKOE.  (Greyish  to  blackish  some  tip,  useful  liquor) 

|K,  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor) 

EKOE.  (Blackish,  greyish,  ome  tip,  inferior  liquor) 

T3YLON.  The  week’s  auctions  aggregated  29,612  packages,  a total  which  has  never  previously' 
en  reached.  Tuesday’s  sale  of  24,966  packages  was  the  largest  ever  held  in  one  day',  and  com- 
bed 895  breaks,  lasting  for  six  hours.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  supply,  the  market  was  not  over- 
ightecl  and  bidding  was  animated  and  general.  All  grades  must  be  quoted  very  firm,  poorer 
scriptions  alone  showing  little  or  no  disposition  to  improve  in  price.  Useful  liquoring  Teas  show 
Advance  of  a farthing  to  a halfpenny,  and  in  some  cases  where  special  character  is  noticeable  the 
* has  been  greater.  The  following  averages  may  be  mentioned  : — “ OBEC  Glendevon,”  1/2  ; 
Edinburgh  ” and  “ PDM,”  i/of  ; “ Waverley  ” of  “ CTP  Co.”  and  “ Katookella,”  i/ob 
verage  for  week,  8-Jd. 

EKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor)  1892, 

EKOE  (Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor)  ,, 

TKOE  SOUG.  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

“EKOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf;  indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

AYA  has  not  been  represented.  2,578  packages  are  catalogued  for  next  week. 

Bank  RATE.  2 per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  Eondon  three  months  sight. — Calcutta  l/2,2.  Colombo  1/2J, 


6d.  1891, 

7id- 

1890,  8fd. 

1889,  S|d. 

4d‘ 

83d. 

,,  9ld- 

,,  1 if  d. 

5d- 

6|d. 

„ Sid. 

».  7ld- 

6d.  ,, 

7bd- 

„ 9d- 

,,  gd. 

INDIAN. 

Average  icfd. 

: ip 

Iroken  Org.  Pekoe  Ij 

Pekoe 

and 

I 

3roken 

Fanning 

S, 

it 

Garden. 

Total.  /! 

average, | o 

r Flowery  Pekoe,  ; 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

and  Sonckong,  [ 

and  Varit 

f 

Quantity. 

Price,  jj^ 

Quantity. 

Price  | 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price,  i 

Quantity. 

Price.  ; 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity.  | I 

ASSAM 

17354  p: 

Hi  1 

|| 

I 

AssamCo  GabPurl 

1 04 

1 of  I 

2of  c: 

W5i 

60  !< 

if  ii||| 

— 

— i 

— I 

— 

24 

5i7± 

| 

,,  Gelakey  ... 

i! 

1 40  1 

6f 

i rr-i  . f 

— 

20 

9 

— 

60 

6f 

60 

54 



5 5 5 5 

1 

S3 

6f  S 

— 

— 

13  i 

1/1 

— 

40 

6 

40 

5l 

— 

,,  Mackey  pore' 

64  pj 

! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24fci 

2/Of  | 

— I 

— 

40 

1 of 

— I 

5 5 '5 

! 

92 

li  i 

— 

— 

20 

8f  ; 

1 

— ; 

46 

7f8f  | 

26 

7 

— 

,,  Mazengah  .. 

i 

338 

9i  \ 

69  I 

/-i/8f 

98 

8i9l  l| 

22 

1 of 

74 

7 

75 

5fSf 

— | 

,,  Rookang  . 

75 

9i 

— 

— 

32  1 

:)l T.  9 1 

• — 

— 

— 

43 

6474 



,,  Towkok  .. 

43  f| 

64 

— 

— 

. 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

— j 

43 

f6f 

— 

Assam  FrontierC 

516 

i/if 

168  if 

4f  2/of 

225  : 

I0f  l/3! 

1 

4 

— 

100 

74-84  : 

— 

— 

73  | 

8 

Attaree  Khat  DI 

iS1  1 

1 /of 

— i 

— 

Il6 

I /if  | 

20 

x/4 

55 

9i 

— 



Balijan  Co 

189  p| 

Hi 

— . 

45 

I /of  44  pti 

/si-1 /A 

f 100 

8f 

3 l 

— 

Bamgaon 

47 

1/  \ 

— 

20 

I/2 f i 

— 

— 

27 

iof 

— j 

— 

— 

5 5 

84 

— 

— 

5°  1 

/4i-2/2| 

— 

1/8  m 

34 

i/of 

1 

— 

— 

BishnauthTCo 

207  pj 

i/3f  i 

2ifc 

i/9i 

67  1 

/6-i/6f 

20 

58 

I /'Of 

21 

8f 

20 

j;. 

5 5 

I95 

1/ ii 

— 

— 

67  1 

/3-i/i 

— 

— 

71 

9f  i/2f! 

36 

84 

21 

Bongong 

53 

8f 

— 

— 

35 

9- 1 of  | 

— 

ti/6f 

18  ! 

I5f 

— 

— 

— 

Borbarrie 

100 

*/ 

— 

— 

31 

i/if  ! 

21 

34  : 

84 

14 

74 



Borelli  T Co 

115 

i/6| 

18 

2/3i 

34 

i/6f 

20 

i/iof 

26 

1/1-i 

17 

I/I 

— 

5 5 

5° 

l/2i 

— 

— ■'  j 

25 

1/5 

— 

25 

1 /°f 

— 

— 

— 

British  Assam  C 

81 

84 

— 

— 

20 

10 

16 

x/of 

34 

6 

1 1 

5 

Corramore 

196 

84 

— 

— 1 

60 

1 

30 

1 1 

60 

7 1 

46 

4f4l  1 

Dapoota 

. 

100 

9 

— 

— [ 

40  1 of  1/ if 

— 

— 

45 

7 1 

15 

+5  | 

Debrooghur  Com. 

113 

l/2f 

— 

53 

l/2f  1 

1 1 

2/2f 

49 

11 

— 

— 

— 

Dejoo  T Co 

148 

i /of 



— 

69 

i/of 

20 

i/8f 

4i 

1 1 

18 

6f 

Dhendi 

140 

1/2 

— 

— 1 

63  1/ 

3f  1/6J 

13 

i/nf  ! 

64 

9f9? 

— 

— 

— 

Dibroo 

20§C 

t/lf 

20ic  I 

/Ui/5 

— 

— 

> — 

i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

DoomDoomaC  B 

94  P 

!/4 

2qfc 

1/11  1 

47 

1 /of 

iSfc 

i/iof 

— 

— 1 

— 

— j 

— 

.... 

„ H 

214  pj 

I/2| 

58-l-c  If 

9i  2/gf 

in  p:i/-i/3f! 

17 

i/6f 

28 

84 

— 

— 

„ M 

129 

21 

i/7f 

29 

f/i 

- 

. 

5° 

10 

29 

74 

— 

k • 

» Si 

100  p 

i/4i 

39fc  1 

/8|-i/9| 

1 8f  c 

i/4i  I 

I 

43  P 

l/*l/2j 

. — 

— 

Eastern  AssamC 

i 

59 

I /of 





34  ll 

if  i/2f! 



— 

1 2 

Hi 

13 

9 

— 

Gotoonga 

45  P 

1 /if 

— 



12 

C4t  ! 

i6fc 

i/9  f 

i7 

,0 

l/l 

- 

— 

— 

GreemvoodCo  D 

r56 

!/3f 

33 

2 /of 

1 36 

i/5i 

— 

— 

5i 

36 

1 of 

— 

Bi 

I IQ  P 

i/3f  1 

— 

33 

1/54 

37fc 

!/lli 

Ilf 

!7  ■ 

94 

Hapjan 

76 

I/3  I 

20 

i/iof 

33 

+ 1 / 1 4 ; 

— 

23 

I of  

— . 

— 

Hattigor 

2 10 

1 if- 

— 

— 

i 85  1/ 

of  i/3l! 

i5 

1 6i 

70 

I of 

40 

6f 

— 

Jaipur 

l6  p 

i/2i 

— 

— 

13  P 

l/2f 

3 

i/if 

— 

. 

— 

Jhanzie  T Assoc 

228  p 

1/1 

— 

— 

1 1 29  1/ 

tfi/ii 

481/ 

7ii/9t 

, 100 

Si 

— 

— 

5i  P 3 

Jokai.  Co 

l68 

i/i.i 

45 

1/3"I/S 

99 

nfnf 

— 

J/ 

— - 

— 

— 

1 24 

,,  Bokei 

114  p 

I /of 

— 

— 

52  1/ 

of  i/'3f 

10 

26fc 

nf 

26fc 

10 

,,  Hukanpukri 

I02fc 

l/tof 

36fc 

2/5 1- 

66fc 

1/6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

— - 

,,  Jamira 

126  p 

J./iof 

84  b 2/ 

if  2/10 

f 20 

i/6f 

— 

I /of 

22fc 

1/2-J 

— 

— 

1 — 

,,  Joyhing  . 

l80 

r/4i 

46  1/1 

0f2/0f 

40 

tr/4* 

28 

66 

l/°f 

— 

— 

j — 

,,  Muttuck 

84  p 

i/3i 

20 

2/°f 

35  1 

/of- 1/2 

— 

. ■ — 

29fc 

I°f 

— 

i — - 

,,  Panitola 

373 

i/if 

92  jil 

+2/il4i43 

i/-ti/i 

36 

lof 

-A 

— 

102 

9l 

Kara roop  Asso  A 

54 

i/°4 

— 

— 

|.  20 

ti/of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24 

1 of 

10 

Kettela  T Co 

50 

— 

— 

20 

, l/2i 

— 

— 

21 

I of 

9 

7 

— 

LuckimporeTCo 

216  p 

i/3f 

22-fc 

2/3f 

601/51  !/8f 

16 

i/64 

48 

Ilf  1/2 

70  I 

ifi/of 

— 

Majuli  Co  M 

30 

r/4 

— 

— 

30 

{ 1/4 

— 

— 

— • 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

Moabnnd  T Co. 

1 59 

r/3 

— 

75  1 

|/3-i/74 

i5 

i/nf 

42 

Ilf 

27 

10 

— 

Mokalbari 

23 

2/4f 

23 

2/4i- 

■ — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

| -W-/ 

— 

MungledyeCo  . 

169 

9? 

— 

— 

! 36 

i I0i 

47 

l/2f 

50 

7 

36 

6| 

— 

1GRA 

Nahor  Rani 

■ 76 

i/5 

— 

— 

23  1/6  - i/iof 

24  ll2 

4-2/24 

29 

nf 

; 

— 

— 

Noabbarrie 

90 

91 

— 

. — 

1 41 

1 of 1 if 

— 

— 

29- 

64 

— 

— 

20 

1' 

Romai 

58  F 

nf 

20fc 

' !/4l 

26 

94 

I2fc 

i/2  1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'Upper  Assam  Co 

252 

I /of 

12 

l/5i 

|!  90 

7-1/2 

69  I 

/2f-l/6 

81 

5 9f 



— 

— ■ 

SGof 

im 

,,  Nowgong. 

4°fc 

9! 

— 

— 

2o|c;  1/ 

— 

— 

20fc 

7f 

— 

GACHR&  SYLHT 

2482  f 

» 8 

1 

British  Indian  C 

no 

! 6 

— 

-r- 

4£ 

6 

20 

84 

49 

4f4! 

— 

— 

— 

Borokai  1 Co  . 

107 

1/1 

— 

— 

44 

1 /of 

12 

i/nf 

18 

8| 

33 

i/9f 

— 

Chandkhira 

7i 

9i 

— 

— 

20 

j !°f 

' 31 

I of 

20 

6f 

— 

. — r 

Cheerie  Valley 

58 

84 

! 

1 

21 

1 

84 

1/ 

1 

23 

7 

INDIAN.  , — Continued.  August  i gth. 


Broken  Org.  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

Broken  and 

Fannings  1 Hast 

Q-arden, 

Total. 

Average 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonchong. 

Souchong, 

and  Various. 

- 

yuantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  J 

Quantity. 

Price, 

Cossipore 

■ 65 

1 64 

1 — 

! 3° 

8 

35 

44 

Bll 

; 

— 

— 

■'HI! 

— • 

-} 

Craigpark 

46 

104 

I v 

I 22 

11 

14 

i/of 

10 

64 

— 

— 

— 

Dilkoosha 

| 138 

84 

56 

94 

28 

In 

28 

64 

26 

64 

Bjj  9 1 , 

— 

i 

Mcherra 

1 72 

I&4 

! 1 

| _.. 

i 31 

1 1 

18 

i/54 

13 

74 

— 

— 

1 10 

7f 

- 

Hpian  1'  Co 

3° 

54 

WSk  | 

I EH 

— ' 

. ■- 

s 8 

- — . 

30 

54 

— 

— 

lialine 

89 

8i 

I 

47 

i°4 

— 

— 

42 

+ 54 

■ — | 

— 

Hyah 

122 

64 

24 

I of 

25 

7 

17 

44 

56 

4t 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ 

|r 

108 

64 

— 

_ 

20 

74 

41 

4-[°4  i 

47 

44 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

longai 

189  p 

5* 

— 



64 

5i 

40  p 

64-74 

85 

4f-5 

— 

— 

+V'Hv':; 

— 

" 

loopacherra 

100 

7 

4° 

74. 

20 

9f  i 

— 

40 

5 

j ■ SjjfiH 

— 

■ 

loopabally 

70 

74 

1 — 

22 

6f 

26 

9 

— 

22 

54 

— 

fephmjun  Bh  TC 

130 

74 

'K~'prA 

— 

58 

8 

22 

104  | 

5° 

4f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

| 

limmshernugger 

142 

84 

— 

— 

75 

8f 

37 

9f  ; 

3° 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

j 

forraporeTC  ... 

480 

94 

— 

1 

149 

9 “4 

64  1 

/ i4-i/3: 

121 

164  8f 

146 

64-7 

— 

— 

i 

, , ... 

395 

74 

— 1 

100 

n4 

— 

— 

ii5 

84 

180 

4464 

- "-G-.- 

J! 

IVest  Jalingah  ... 

5o 

64 

— 

— 

i 17 

84 

9 

74 

14 

5f 

10 

44 

| — 

— 

CHITTAGONG 

Ittickcherrie  ... 

IIO 

8f 

59 

84-iof 

19 

1/1 

32 

54 

— 

— 

— .. 

— 

- 

0ARJEELING 

2318  p 

I/24 

longrove 

84 

9 

1 1 1 . | 

— 

i7 

94 

29 

XI  4 

26 

54 

— 

— ■ 

12 

74 

ialasun  Co 

90  p 

2/24 

5640+2 

/S4-+2/ 

11  19 

1 2/o-4 

1 

15 

+ 1/54 

— 

— 

— 

lastleton 

r35 

i/1 

65 

8-1/64 

55 

1/1 

B£bP': 

15 

94 

— 

— 

— 

larjeeling  Co  ... 

198 

1/6 

16 

x/xi4 

91  1/ 

541/11 

17 

2/44 

74 

Io|nf 

— 

— 

n 

— 

1 

hajea 

187 

94 

46 

10 

! 8 

114 

34 

1/14 

7i 

7 

— 

— 

28 

44  104 

' 

bomtee 

148  p 

74 

254  c 

9 

23 

8 

244c 

i/°4 

3i 

+ 5 

— 

— 

45ic 

+4-74 

febong  T Co  ... 

398 

i/34 

2271/ 

i42/°4 

30 

1 /of 

47 

1/10 

94 

9-h4 

— 

— 

— aI 

: — c 

izziepore 

45  P 

1/24 

254c 

i/54 

20 

1/1 

';+/nr-;. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ — 

. — / 

1 J ? 

40  p 

1 1 

1 

— - j 

204c 

i/5f 

20 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■M  B Rebng&MS 

21 1 

94 

_ 

100 

n4 

25 

1 /of 

67 

64 

19 

4l 

HBfl 

— 

LMoondakotee 

186 

!/5l 

— 

89 

1/10 

18 

2 /of 

55 

1/ 

24 

8 

~ 

| BW . 

largaret’sHope 

100 

1/8 

32 

i/iof  ; 

22 

i/7 

18 

2/2 

28 

1/2 

* I — y 

4-t  . \ 

— 

— 

|m  T Co 

35 

!/3 

| — | 

20 

i/64 

S fl 

— 

15 

1 1 

— 

^H 

(urbong 

180  p 

104 

5 

— 

65 

94  i°4 

724c  I 

/3-I/34 

! 43 

54-7 

— 

— 



imgmook 

75 

1/2 

— 

— 

55 

!/3f 

— 

— 

20 

94 

' . 

— 

— 

■ 

pg  Lmg 

784c 

2/3f 

4840+2 

/3-+2/1 

0 ^ofc 

2/of 

I s 

— 

38 

— 



— 

* 

hkvar  '1'  Co 

128 

i/64 

90  1/7 

4 I/I°4 

— 

— 

— 



1 j 2 

— 

1 — ■ 

lOQARS 

2291  p 

83 

ibhee) 

128 

84 

29 

% 

22 

+84 

17 

1/ 

60 

6 

— 

¥r- 

| M | 

— 

I 

laintgoorie 

93 

64 

I 22 

10 

63 

+ cl, 
1 J 2 

— 

— 

8 

4f 

looarsC  Bantan 

164 

10 

— 

— 

56 

104 

45 

i/o4 

63 

74 

T '• 



35 

_ 

1,  Ghatia 

213 

94 

— 

— 

66 

10 

52 

i/°4 

60 

74 

— 

_ 

3-74 

I 

1,  Indong 

192 

I of 

16 

1/64 

55 

+11 

56 

nf 

20 

94 

1 l8 

74 

27 

74-84 

1,  Tondoo  ... 

1 14 

nf 

— 

IS  F 

46 

ii4 

38 

1/V4 

3° 

94 

— 



— ■ 

dlenbarne 

327  P 

74 

21 

J/4 

l 83 

94-9f 

■ HE 

i33 

+ 6 

41 

54 

49  P 

4-7 

j jajilidoubali  ... 

86 

94 

— 

— 

i5 

1 1 

15 

i/24 

44 

74-9 

12 

54 

1 

i jeesh  River  Co 
'lanabarrie 

337 

74 

22 

i/if 

IIO 

7474 

80 

10  iof 

55 

5 

70 

4t 

— 

- es 

132 

64 

12 

i/°4 

16 

+84 

— 

— 

| 47 

6 

44 

+44 

13 

44 

'hoolbarrie 

25° 

74 

20 

11 

76 

84-8f 

32 

10 

57 

6 

65 

4f 

B > > • * * 

255 

10 

— 

— 

59 

1/84 

76 

5|xx 

56 

6 

64 

5 

■ ; ‘ 

1 ■ 

1 

IANGRAYALEY 

iangra  Valley  Co 

116  p 

!/34 

n6p  1 

/2  i-x/4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



(ERAI 

173  p 

104 

ndian  Terai  T Co 

89  p 

8 

— 

E — 

39 

84 

2o4c 

1/3 

18 

54 



— 

12 

44 

1 

Jhar  Goomira  ... 

84  p 

1/14 

— 

— 

22 

l/2f 

284c 

1 

1 / 1 0 

34 

9 

— 

— 

'RAYAMCQRE 

542  p 

74 

irnakel 

35 

74 

— 

— 

3 

9 

7 

+ 10 

25 

+64 

1 

— r,  | 

— 

— 

Ion  Ami 

273 

8 

32 

9 94 

94 

646f 

66 

1 of 

25 

5464 

50 

84 

6 

44 

fenture 

209  p 

54 

424c 

64«f 

115 

+4f  5 

20 

+ 7 8f 

32 

4454 

— 

— 

| 

\ allardie 

25 

104 

— 

— 

20 

9f!° 

5 

! 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

Average  Sid. 


- 

| 

Broken  Or?,  Pek, 

Pekoe 

and 

Broken 

Fannings,  I 

Garden . 

Total, 

Average, 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Soachong, 

and  Sonckong. 

and  Yario; 

Quantity.! 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity., 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 

Price.  ; 

Quantity. 

Pi 

Abbotsford 

9o  | 

74  | 

1 

— i| 

37  | 

6i  | 

37 

94 

16 

4i  1 

— 

— 1 

1 — 

Adams  Peak 

r94 

8f 

— ! 

— 

86 

It 

78 

11 

3° 

5i  l 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Agrakande 

73  | 

54 

— ■ j 

— ; 

73 

bi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

| 

— 

. 

Aldie 

73  P 

84  1 

— 

— 

T9 

9 

3 74c 

n4 

17 

54 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Amherst 

61  p 

84 

2 14c1 

1/04 

23 

8 

64c 

1 1 

7 

64 

— 

— : 

4 

5? 

Ardross 

1 12 

7 

— 

— 

20 

54 

62 

84 

3° 

4 i 

— 

— 

74c 

- 

Attabage 

217  p 

64 

60 

64 

8qic 

9i 

57 

4f 

44c 

2 

. 

Atherfield 

84 

74 

— 

— 

24 

64 

+8 

94 

12 

5 

— 

— 

- 

Avisawella 

51 

7 

— 

— 

[9 

4!  i5f 

26 

94 

12 

4i 

3 

44 

1 

Balmoral 

5' 

9 

— 

— 

20 

48 

23 

1 1 

8 

54 

— 

— | 

- 

Bambrakelly&D. 

80 

69 

1 1 1 

— 

— 

42 

9 4 

38 

i/°4 

— 

— 

— 

* 

1 1 

— 

38 

9 i 

31 

i/°4 

— 

1 

— 

Barnagalla 

107 

1 1 

22 

1 14 

30 

9i 

35 

x/2  4 

20 

6f 

— 

— 

- 

Bathford 

62 

94 

— 

— 

24 

8f 

28 

n4 

10 

74 

— 

— 

Battalgalla 

1 24  P 

I°4 

62  pi- 1 

iii/I0i 

51 

94 

— 

— 

1 1 

6 

— 

— 

Bearwell 

91  p 

74 

— 

— 

4i 

7 

35 

9 i 

13 

5 

— 

— 

2^C 

Beaumont 

9* 

74 

— 

— 

33 

6f 

35 

94 

23 

54 

— 

— 

— 

Belgravia 

61 

9 

— 

— 

25 

9 

!9 

ii4 

17 

64 

— 

— 

— 

Blackburn 

29  p 

7 

— 

— 

10 

5i 

10 

9 f 

7 P 

44-4f 

— 

— 

2 

32 

64 

— 

— 

20 

54 

12 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Blackwood 

74 

74 

— 

— 

21 

84 

H 

11  i 

31 

54 

5 

44 

3 

Bloomfield 

774c 

94 

454c 

1 1 

3i4c 

m 

— 

— 

4f 

— 

— 

xic 

Bogahawatte 

i55  P 

84 

804c 

ir4 

63 

64  7 

— 

x/°4 

12 

— 

— 

— 

Bromley 

25 

i°i 

— 



J3 

9 

12 

— 

. ■; 

— 

— 

— 

Brownlow 

84 

xoi 

— 

— 

7i 

94-10 

13 

i/24 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bunyan 

70 

j§ 

55 

i s j- 1 0 4 

1 *5 

+54 

' 

— 

— 

— 

Calsay 

i37 

74 

77 

7fi° 

j 53 

5i 

4 

f 

— 

— 

3 

Campden  Hill  . . . 

209 

64 

— 

— 

! :33 

6 

44 

9 

32 

44 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Caskieben 

47ic 

9 

224c 

1 1 

23  2C 

74 

— - 

64 

— 

— - 

2ic 

Castlemilk 

87 

94 

— 

— 

34 

9 

32 

1/ 

2 X 

— 

— 

- 

Cattaratenne 

62 

74 

— 

— 

3 1 

+54 

31 

+ 9 

38 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Chapelton 

I44  P 

94 

— 

46 

94 

6oic 

i/2f 

6 

-- 

— 

Charley  Valley  ... 

324  b 

94 

— 

1 13  b 

9i 

77  b 

i/°4 

i34  b 

7 

— 

— 

- 

Chetnole 

93  P 

84 

— 

— 

25 

8 

544c 

tiof 

14 

54 

— 

- 

Choisy 

«5  P 

74 

— 

— 

24 

7l 

264c 

104 

29 

54 

— 

. — 

64c 

CL&PCo  Leaston 

1 88 

ioi 

— 

— 

1 34 

104 

25 

1/3 

21 

7i 

3 

7 

5 

l 

,,NewPeradeniya 

166 

81 

74 

5 

17 

10 

61 

7 

15 

l/lf 

65 

61 

54 

54 

4 

4 

4 

20 

] 

,,  North  Matale 

45 

74 

— 

1 

15 

74 

15 

tc4 

15 

5i 

— 1 

- — - 

— 

- 

Clunes 

1 944c 

74 

— 

86-ic 

6i 

824c 

10 

264c 

54 

— 

— 

- 

Columbia  ...; 

40-ic 

114 

— 

— 

184c 

11 

224c 

i/°4 

28 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Coolbawn  ...i 

64 

64 

— 

— 

12 

54 

24 

9 

5 

— 

— 

— 

Craig 

i6oic 

84 

— 

— 

764c 

84 

374c 

l/°4 

394c 

6 

2|C 

44 

6Jc 

CTPCo  Alton  ... 

163  p 

84 

— 

— 

28 

9 

65  P 

IO-l/l 

34 

5-2-6 

■. 

— 

36  P 

44 

,, Dunedin 

160  p 

64 

— 

— 

1004c 

6-64 

3° 

84 

30 

5 

j . 

"VlfN.  I 

— 

- 

,,  East  Holyrood 

89  p 

10 

— 

— -- 

49  P 

9494 

40 

10-4  ! 

~ 

— 

— 

. 

,,Mariawatte  ... 

215  P 

74 

— 

— 

79 

64 

73 

IO  IOJ 

45 

54 

— 

1 84c 

- 

,,Mudamana  ... 

9i 

74 

— - 

38 

64 

38 

94 

15 

5 

— 

— m 

— 

- 

,,Sembawatte 

76 

64 

— 

- 

32 

54 

30 

94 

14 

4 i 

— 

— 

- 

,,Tillyrie 

1 10  p 

84 

— 

— 

38 

8 

43 

1 1 

24 

5i 

54c 

3l 

— 

- 

>! 

85 

84 

— 

— 

19 

8 

36 

1 1 

3° 

54 

— 

— 

— 

,,\Vallaha 

94 

9 

37 

84 

21 

64 

36 

II 

— 

- r—  v; 

— 

— 9 

- 

- 

' > > n • • • 

104 

84 

36 

84  1 

20 

6 

36 

Ilf 

12 

54 

— 

44c 

- 

,,Waverley 

89  p 

I/°4 

— 

— 

544C 

io| 

31 

i/24 

— 

— 

/ 

,,Yoxford 

74  P 

Hi 

— 

— 

47 

84-i  x 

274c 

1/3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

rjjET  ' 

- 

Culloden 

265 

8 

— 

— 

1 J49 

6f-84 

75 

n4 

4i 

54 

44c 

— “ 

■ 

- 

Dahanaike 

i26ic 

7 4 

20iC 

|io 

254c 

74 

194c 

+ 1/04 

484c 

6 

4i 

ioic 

a 

Dalleagles 

132  pi  yi 

— 

43 

64 

604c 

104 

29 

54 

— i is 

— 

— 

_ 

Dambulagalla  ... 

108 

8 

22 

9 

43 

7 

22 

iof 

21 

54 

— 



_ 

j 

5b 

9 

l6 

94 

25 

7i 

!5 

1 1 

— 

54 

— 

— 

' . 

Dedugalla 

9° 

74 

— 

— 

44 

7 

26 

104 

20 

8Jc 

— 

— 

- 

Dehigalla 

I02^-C 

8 

334c 

84 

234c 

104 

34Jc 

64 

+1 

4^-c 

Garden, 


Total. 


hiowita 

aegama 


nmark  Hill 
, ssford 
i itenagalla 
Igalla 
nside 
~ [cayton 
~ unnottar 
junsinane 
Tistlands 
jfenburgh 
Ibedde 
Jagalla 
Ikadua 
jnelina 

i'&ECo  Arapo, 
,Condegalla  ... 
.Hope 

|,Ingurugalla  ... 
Labukellie  .. 


LMeddecombraj 


-l  I, Norwood 


■Rothschild 

tSogama 

man 

tol 

jlirlawn 
inlands 
ledland 
ruir  Hill 
ialaha 

ill 


kadua 

kandewatte  ...I 
lawatte 
llebodde 
nmadua 
napalla 
gwarily 
rtmore 
des 
lenalla 
ien  Alpin 
lencairn 
- [lendon 
jjlengariffe 
Hflenorchy 
' Henugie 
jjoatfell 

' pnamotava 
loomera 
ioorookoya 


iorthie 


langran  Oya 
lantane 
lardenhuish  & L 
larmony 


Broken  Org,  Pek, 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 


Pekoe  and 
Unassorted, 


Broken  Pekoe,  Pekoe  Souchong, 


Broken 

and  Souchong, 


Fannings,  Dust, 
and  Various, 


Quantity. 

Price. 

1 

Quantity.^ 

Price.  I 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 

Price.  Quantity. 

Price.  J 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

84 

8 

L_ 

_ | 

34 

7i 

30 

10* 

20 

5* 

i 

— 

i 

79*c 

7f 

1 sn 

59*c 

6f 

20*0 

x°4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

79*c 

7f 

— 

1 

59*c 

7 

20*0. 

IO 

— 

..  — 

— 

— “ 

61  | 

80  p 

9* 

3 

— 

35 

7 10 

27 

lTI4 

15 

7l 

■ 

3*0 

60 

9 1 

— 

36 

+6f  9f 

12  1 

I/2| 

12 

7* 

— 

' ' ' 

— 

59*c 

8+ 

— 

'•  | 

29-5-0 

7 1 

3°2c; 

IO 

| 

— 

— 

— : 

— 

5° 

7'i 

— 

15  ! 

6t 

20  1 

IO^ 

15 

5* 

. — 

— 

— 

58 

6f 

— 

— 

23 

61 

14 

IO 

21 

5i 

— 

i8*c 

— : 

i33  P 

i°l 

89  p 

10J1/8 

! 

20 

6f 

6 ] 

5l 

64 

41  p 

10 

— 

17  ! 

9 

22  p 

I li 

— 

— 

— 

2 P 

54 

324  P 

9i 

59*c 

1/1* 

i32*c 

8 9f 

91  1 

BbIb 

109  p 

6f  7 

24*c 

10* 

I45sc 

84 

— 

— | 

35*c 

8i  I 

5°*c 

1 of 

6o*c 

6* 

— 

— 

— 

i 

43 

I/°i 

— 

* 19 

21 

Hi 

22 

x/2i  ! 

Jj 



— 

— ' 

- 1 

114 

Ilf 

A-. 

1 E9Hf 

67  | 

10  1 

3 1 

1/6 

16 

16* 

— j 

94 

7i 

| MB 

■si  I 

5 

7 ! 

36 

9* 

48 

6* 

2 

4l 

3 

3*  1 

73 

8* 

| — 

— 

26 

84 

21 

xx* 

26 

61 

— 

— j 

72 

7i 

— , 

— 

3i 

7i 

16 

1 1 

20 

6 

4 

4* 

1 

2-3- 

A 

85 

8 1 

— - 

— 

22 

7 

43 

94  1 

20 

5* 

— 

s — ■ 

| 

52 

84  I 

— 

— , 

35 

5i  8 

17 

1 of 

— 

I- H S 

| 3 1 

— | 

1 10 

94 

1 ^9  r 

80 

8f 

3° 

x/°i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

52 

7i 

— 

— 

3° 

54 

22  1 

9f 

;.  — 

— 

— 

9H 

— 

— 

73  P 

9 ! 

— 

s 

57  P 

7*8* 

16 

xxi 

— 

■ ' 

— 1 

■ — 

— 

Im| 

77  P 

84  1 

— 

— 

63  P 

5*-8* 

x4 

ioi 

' 

— 

— - 

Hi  1 

: I 1 

— | 

| 69 

84  1 

— 

H 

40 

7 

29 

II 

| . — 

— 

s 

— 

— 

;,/r—  A 

| 69 

i/°i 

— 

44  ' 

i°i 

25 

1/34 

— 

. , — 

— 

199 

— 

77 

6f  | 

IA. 

io1 

45 

6* 

— 

18 

5 

— 

— 

BH 

— 

74 

6± 

13 

9i 

40 

6 



■ HT'  I 

21 

5 

— 

H 9 r" 

96  p 

7i 

30  b 

1/ 

25 

5t 

19*0 

xo4 

22*C 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

56  p 

n* 

B 

31 

x°4 

23-5-c 

x/3-4- 

1 B9 

— 

lie 

si 

I*C 

4* 

1 3°*c 

ni 

— 

7441 '■  if 

Hbb 

3°2C 

xxi 

— 

— 

^p4ii 

— 

i 

i 1 r4 

9 

: T A; 

43 

6*81 

7°i-c 

1 1 

- — 

— ' 

I*C 

3 

j 66*c 

81 

. 

| 

i8*c 

20-l-C 

ii* 

28*0 

54 

| 1 

1S9 

— 

— 

!!  83  p 

7 4 

3 5*c 

tn 

30 

+7 

— 

i 

15 

51 

— 

3*c 

4i 

ii  140 

8 

28 

t8| 

60 

i°4 

40 

54 

I 2 

4t 

;.  — ■ 

S 97 

9 : 

1 1 

— 

12 

8 

55 

10* 

30 

61 

— 

s 

11 1 to 

8|  ! 

_ 

| BM 

*3 

8f 

55 

IO*  1 

30 

6* 

— 

; - ■ 

12 

6 

26 

7i 

' y 

jj  bUMb 

H 

54 

12 

9i 

— 

— ^ 

— 

' 1 : 

— 

57 

6 i 

1 — 



57 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

‘t  — 

— 

1 60  p 

6i 

. — 

1 

28 

+5 

32*c 

18* 

— 

— 

IfiM 

— 

1 — 1 

'44 

100 

9 4 

- 

39 

94 

43 

1 04 

18 

74 

iiB9 

38 

9 4 

'• ■ ;r. 

^9 

£9 

7i 

18 

1 1 

— ■ 

— 

— 

1 

3 

70 

7 

— 

| *47 

26 

5f 

26 

10 

18 

44 

— 

1 mu 

"'■7'  * 

— 

88 

8 

— 

B5 I 

3i 

P. 

38 

10* 

19 

5i 

1 H 

I — ' 

75 

i/'oj 

1 - — 

50 

1 1 

25 

I/2* 

B3H 

/.  — ; ' 

i Bl 

7*4  4 

123  p 

1 9 

— 

52 

6 8i 

62 

10* 

— 

— ' ' ' 

— 

9*c 

5i 

1 16 

6 

17 

| 9i 

36 

6 

— 

‘ " 

39 

5l 

12 

44 

12 

4* 

161  p 

i°i 

79 

94 

47 

x/xl 

28 

7* 

— 

— 

7*c 

4* 

163  p 

8* 

53*c I/ 

3i-i/3i 

84 

t5f  6 

24tc 

II  II* 

— 

| 

— 

— - 

2 

+2i 

66 

8 

— 

— 

42 

1 7 

24 

9 4 

K jSgH.7 

— 

— 

— 

40 

6 

1 

20 

7 

— • 

ffii 

20 

5 

— 

1 

— 

— 

128*0 

10* 

! 

I | 

6S*c 

m 

6oJc 

ii* 

■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

127  p 

9 



— 

54 

8 

6o-|-c 

1 / 0* 

13- 

54 

■-j- 



— 

— 

no  p 

I °4 

— 

— 

53 

10 

15 

1/2* 

12 

8* 

— 

— 

3°*c 

1 9l 

108  p 

9* 

— 

1 ' -• 

60 

8| 

43 

! Hi 

— 

— 

3 

rl 

J4 

2^-C 

2i 

1 92 

64 

— 

— 

1 41 

61 

21 

, 94 

| 3° 

5 

— 

— 

— 

• 135 

84 

— 

— 

1 52 

7i 

49 

1 11 

34 

54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.1  210 

7i 

— 

1 

75 

6|-7 

60 

1 10* 

75 

5* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 16  p 

7i 

— 

— 

46 

7 

4°*c 

I IO* 

26 

54 

— 

— 

4*c 

44 

i55 

1 of 

42 

n* 

33 

9i 

48 

I i 1 / 0* 

32 

7* 

— 

— 

— 

60 

7i 

! 

i5 

6f 

20 

10 

25 

5l 

— 

■7 

— 

— 

x33  F 

74 

— 1 

— " 

45 

9i 

39*c 

1 I I 

37 

6 

IO 

3* 

2 

2i 

. 69 

9* 

— 

1 s 1 

— 

1 — 

55 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

14 

81 

84  p 

6* 

— 

u 

— 

23 

54 

35*c 

1 

9* 

22 

|l  5 

44 

1 

!*C 

24 

2*C 

! 2i 

CEYLON- 

Continued. 

• 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe  ! 

Pekoe 

and 

Broken  and 

Fannings,  I 

1 

Garden, 

Total. 

Average, 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Sonchong. 

and  Variot 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. | 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity.! 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  | 

Quantity.  | 

Price.  || 

Quantity.) 

p 

Hatale 

71 

7t 

15 

84 

24 

6 i | 

18 

1 1 

14 

5 

— 

— 

ff  * * ‘ 

69 

72 

— 

— 

21 

64 

20 

9i 

15 

5 

!3 

84 

Hatherleigh 

119 

6f 

— 

— 

45 

64 

21 

Il4 

5 

5 

— 

— 

— 

Heatherton 

99  P 

7i 

— 

— 

41 

7 

3J4C 

iof 

18 

5* 

6fc 

3* 

3fc 

Helbeck 

27  p 

8 

44c 

i/°4 

!5 

6f 

7 

9l 

1 

4i 

— 

— 

— 

Hethersett 

137  P 

9* 

— 

— 

45 

9-9i 

49 

111*1/ 

38 

6f-6f 

— 

— 

54c 

6; 

Holmwood 

7° 

ill 

— 

— 

18 

1 of 

36 

i/if 

1 1 

7i 

— 

— 

5 

Hoonoocotua 

180 

74 

— 

— 

80 

6|-7i 

56 

io4 

40 

5* 

— 

— 

4 

Horagalla 

9t 

— 

— 

18 

8f 

24 

1/ 

16 

6 

m 

— 

— 

Iddegodda 

40 

7 

— 

— 

*3 

64 

*3 

9i 

H 

5 

— 

— ' 

— 

Imboolpittia 

2 tii  p 

7* 

31 

9i 

85 

6-6f 

38 

iof 

89  p 

5-5* 

i84c 

44 

— 

Ingestre 

1 10  p 

8* 

— 

— 

58 

7i 

37ic 

i/if 

54 

— 

— 

— 

5 f ... 

83  P 

8f 

— 

— 

34 

+74 

37ic 

1/1* 

12 

5i 

— 

— 

— 

Ingiriya 

7o4c 

6 

— 

— 

7°4c 

+6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

*- 

Kadien  Lena 

89 

8i 

— 

— 

34 

8 

34 

1 1 

19 

5f 

— 

— 

2 

Kaluphani 

93  P 

9 

— 

— 

15 

18 

634c 

iof 

12 

64 

— 

— 

3 

Kandapolla 

75  P 

iif 

434c 

1 if 

— 

— 

16 

i/if 

l6 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

Katookella 

26  p 

92 

— 

— 

J3 

— 

— 

12 

74 

— 

— 

ifc 

5 J ... 

3 1 P 

'M 

— 

— 

5 

Hi 

1 84c 

i/3 

3 ' | 

+4i 

— 

— 

54c 

Katooloya 

83 

84 

— 

— 

28 

7i 

30 

1 1 

25 

54 

— 

— 

— 

KAW 

100 

9 

— 

— 

83 

7-ixf 

| 17 

1/1* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kellie 

190  p 

7 

— 

— 

40 

8 

34 

1 1 

79 

5* 

12 

4 i 

254c 

Kintyre 

Hi  p 

84 

86  p i ioiof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12  i 

l4i 

— 

— 

13  P 

3 

Kirkoswald 

H1  P 

8* 

— 

— 

43 

9i 

48  5 c 

1/ 

50 

6* 

— ■ 

— 

— 

Knuckles  Group 

73 

74 

— 

■ 

25 

64 

28 

10 

20 

5 

— 

— 

— 

Kotij'agalla 

102 

1 of 

— 

— 

56 

9i 

93ic 

1/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kottagalla 

108  p 

9* 

5°ic 

tni 

45 

9 

— 

— 

13 

54 

— | 

— 

— 

Lameliere 

1481k 

8f 

— 

29|c 

94 

554c 

ii* 

644c 

6* 

— 

— 

— 

Lauderdale 

63 

7i 

— 

— 

12 

74 

20 

3 1 

23 

54 

4 

4 

4 

Lawrence 

I47 

1 of 

52 

1/1 4 

63 

10 

32 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lesmoir 

88 

64- 

— 

— 

27 

b 

20 

9 i 

4r 

4* 

— 

— 

— 

Le  V allon 

158 

9* 

— 

— 

33 

9 i 

70 

ii* 

21 

8* 

16 

6* 

18 

1 

Lindoola 

75 

9i 

— 

— 

32 

7i 

. 43 

iof 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

Lippakelle 

100 

10 

— 

— 

61 

6f-9i 

34 

i/of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

Logan 

1 1 2^C 

8 

— 

— 

404c 

I6f 

11 

244c 

54 

— 

— 

84c 

Loinorn 

60  p 

10 

264c 

1/1  f 

— 

— 

— 

34 

— | 

— 

— 

- 

Lynsted  . . 

*534c 

1 of 

— 

904c 

64-9 

634c 

V1* 

— 

: 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Macduff 

128 

84 

— 

— 

41 

84 

39 

i/o* 

45 

54 

— 

— 

3 

Maddegadera 

60 

7 

— 

— 

20 

6f 

17 

IO 

19 

5* 

3 

4i 

1 

Mahacoodagalla 

30 

94 

— 

16 

f 

H 

iof 

— 

/ ? kS 

— . 

— 

— 

- 

? 5 ... 

62 

94 

— 

— 

32 

84 

30 

iof 

— 

— ■ 

— ■ 

— 

Makatenne 

75  P 

64 

j — 

— 

3i 

6 

25ic 

10 

19 

5* 

— 

— 

1 

Maskeliya 

26 

84 

26 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

— ; | 

Mattakelly 

83 

84 

' — 

— 

25 

6f 

39 

io4 

17 

5* 

— 

2 

j 

Majffair 

95 

84 

— 

— 

45 

74 

35 

1 1 

15 

54 

. 

- 

Melfort 

42 

II 

!9 

I /of 

23 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Midlands 

1401k 

8 

— 

— 

404c 

7 

5°ic 

1 1 

5°4c 

5 4 

— 

— 

. — 

Minna 

80  p 

74 

— 

— 

424c 

7 

254c 

1 1/°* 

13 

5 

— ' 

' 

— 

Monterey 

109  p 

74 

— 

— 

50  P 

64 

34 

iof 

21 

54 

— 1 

— 

4 

i 

n 

1 18 

74 

— 

— 

46 

64 

39 

IO 

3° 

4-5* 

3 

5* 

— 

Mooloya 

35 

Hi 

— 

— 

16 

10 

19 

1/0* 

— 

— 

— ■ 



— — ■ , 

Moralioya 

47 

64 

— 

— 

! 29 

5i 

k- 

94 

3 

4* 

I 

Mount  Pleasant 

89 

7i 

— 

— 

20 

7i 

25 

iof 

44 

54 

— 

— 

— 

Nahalma 

114  p 

8 

— 

— 

49 

6f 

6o4c 

iof 

5- 

5* 

— 

— 

” — • 

Narangalla 

hi  p 

84 

— 

— 

43 

84 

27 

1/1* 

27 

6 

4 

4* 

iofc 

4t 

Nayabedde 

117 

10 

— 

— 

37 

94 

44 

I/O* 

36 

74 

g . 1 

— 

— 

Nayapane 

286  p 

64 

— 

— 

79 

6 

1 1 8fc 

94 

76 

4f 

4-fc 

2f 

gfc 

l 

NewDimbulaD... 

1 16 

1 1 

— 

— 

42 

1 of 

50 

1/1 

24 

74 

— 

' ’ 

— 

New  Peacock  ... 

232  p 

64 

— 

— 

1 14 

6 

9Iic 

9i‘9i 

9 

44 

54c 

2f 

!34C 

L> 

95  * * * 

180  p 

1 

— 

— 

100 

4i-4i 

8ofc 

9* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Newton 

2 1 2 4c 

7 4 

— 

— 

1 184c 

64 

754c 

10* 

i9fc 

5 



— 

; Nilambe 

217 

7i 

66 

1 

5i 

129 

8f 

! 

22 

64 

Garden. 

• 

| Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
Total.  Average,  or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and  1 

Unassorted, 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Broken  and 
Souchong. 

Fannings,  Dust, 
and  Various. 

i 

Quantity.  Price.  ||  Quantity.!  Price. 

Quantity.!  Price. 

Quantity.!  Price- 

Quantity. | Price. 

Quantity.!  Price . 

Quantity.  Price. 

EC  Belhvood 
Craigie  Lea 
Darrawella . . . 
Glendevon  ... 
Smnapittia . . . 
Stellenberg... 
Wattawella 
)odewelle 
ioragalla 
Isborne 
)uvah  Kellie 
Ittery&StamfdH 
’ambagama 
ansalatenne 
arusella 
PDM 

Peacock  Hill 
Pen-y-lan 
Peradenia 
Poolbank 
Portmore 
Portree 
i'eston 
Putupaula 
abatungoda 
ambodde 
angalla 
'angbodde 


avenscraig 
laxawa  Panwila 
Rilian.iulla 
itnagherry 
Sanquhar 
mnarez 
carborough 
CTC  Abergeldie 
Invery 
elegama 
Hannon 
bawl  and s 
Somerset 
but  h Wana  Ra  j ah 
pring  Valley 
Spnngwood 
St.  Andrews 
St.  Clair 
St.  Clive 
St.  John  Del  Rey 
St.  Johns 
Stonycliff 
Strathellie 
Sunnycroft- 
ffalawakelle 
fTalgaswela 
Tamaravelly 
Thornfield 
Tommagong 
Torrington 
forwood 
Troy  X 
Udaradella 
Ugieside 


64 

44  P 
102 
1 09 
78 

5° 

69 
1 20 

67 

80  p 
52 

*74  P, 

144  p 

68 

270  p 
30  p 
119  p 

I3° 

90 

73sc 

54 

67  p 
42 
88 

40 

57ic 
Do  p 
*58 

T3« 

48 

49 

22C-J-C 

X06 

46 

I3°  P 
101 
84  p 
*37  P 
Jo5  P 
3° 

36 

86  p 

75  P 
I39  P 

70 

196^0 

ioi 

41 

t38  p 

67  p 

50 
126 

92 

142  p 
20 
*5o 


Ill 

P 

85 

P 

I07 

P: 

73 

P 

5i 

142 

61 

8i 

9t 

7i 

1/2 

8 

9i 

8i 

9i 

7i 

i°J 

I iir 

H 

7f 


8| 

84 

64 

6f 

7 J 
9i 

8f 


z-,3 
/ * 


H 

n 

7 1 

6i 

61 


7i 


m 

9i 

6|- 


IOA 

61- 

Si 

10 

l/°i 

7i 

7 

7i 

9i 


49-|c  Jui 


50  b 8i 


i/of  : — 
6*  - 
8 j — 

7i 
7i 
9i 

8i 
1/ 

7i 
lof 

Si 
7s 
61- 


43ic'  9i 


20  8| 


17  8 

9°  P 8i-9i 

19  ni 


I5ic  n|- 
12  l9f 


1 5 ic  i/of 

28  10 


2I|C  Ilf 


i6-|c  1/0J 

70IC  1/0J 


32 

43 
3° 

24 

15 

20 

40 

*7  ! 
3i 

25 

52ic 

85 

23  j 

n6Jc 

12 
34 
5° 

20 

3°ic 

t6 

20 

19 

25 

13 

igjc. 

46 

44 
97 
28 
12 

62|c 

38 

20 
40 
42 
37 

45 


7f 

6-2 

7l 


ioi 

9i 

6 

9i 

10 

9i 

7i 

7 

5i 

ioi 

6 

6i 

6i 

5* 

§f 

8i 

9i 

7i 

id 


64 


7i-7i 

5i 

8f 

8 

6 

6* 

5f 

8 

8f 

9i 


18  t6| 


40 
28 
76 
20 

i6g-|c  1 5J6J 


t6f 
10^ 
64- 


15 
r7 
42 
26 
21 

74 

21 

44 

60 

35 

23 

5° 

16 


7 

6 

9l 

9i 

8| 

5i  6 

6i 


7i 

9 

1 /of 
64  ~ 
64 


27  5i 

36  ioi 
30  61 


I 13 

1/1 

| J9 

5i 

— 

— 

!|  — 

— 

I — 

— 

! 

i 

10 

3i-4i 

34ic 

2i-3i 

27 

1 id 

28 

5i 

2 

4i 

2 

3i 

41 

i/5i 

38 

10J 

— 

4* 

— 

— 

28 

10 

26 

5i 

— 

— . 

| 

— 

15 

1/ 

20 

7 

— 

— 

— 

24 

Hi 

25 

5i 

— - 

— 

1 1 5-0“ 

40 

i/oi 

i 4° 

6i 

— 

— 

30 

9i 

20 

. 

5i 

— 

- 

27 

i/of 

— 

' 

" 

Ha 

■ I 

43  piojni 

79  P 

5 5i 

— 

| -:fL,  1 

1 

i — 



52|c 

1 ojr 

7 

5i 

s 

- 



I 20 

9i 

25 

5i 

— 

— 

— 

5°4c 

9 

35ic 

4f 

— 

— 

1 9ic 

3i 

i8|c 

!/3i 

— 

— 

— 

52-l-c 

9i 

33 

4i 

Iiyi  ; 

— 

28 

9i 

8 

5i 

' — 

- 9 

4 

3f 

26 

IO-J- 

44 

5i 

— 

— 

36 

1 0-1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

4 

2 2-J-C 

1 1 

25 

6i 

— 

HI  1 

!C  — 

23 

1/2 

■ 1 

— 

— 

— 

I ■ ^9  ■ 

Hi  I 

28 

I04 

35 

5i 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

17 

i/1! 

10 

3|6i 

— 

— 

| . — iH. 

20^C 

ioi 

1 lie 

6 

4ic 

4f 

3ic 

2f-5 

40 

9i 

10 

5i 

— 

■—  - 

i4ic 

t4 

22 

hi 

15 

5i 

38 

4i 

39 

3i 

27 

tn-f 

r4 

5i 

’ ' V 

-- 

17 

nj 

! 20 

6i 

— 

— 

85ic 

ioHof 

5Sic 

5i 

IB 

. — ■ 

20*C 

7i 

16 

ioi 

35 

5 

— 

— 

12 

9i 

H 

5 

— 

““ 

. 

23 

i/iii 

17 

5i 

— 

— 

— 

3°ic; 

i/oi 

17 

5i  j 

— 

— 

1 1 . •• 

: 

54ic 

!/3f 

— 

V'vA' ' 

38  p 

5-7  j 

. . 

— 

32-ic 

10 

57ic 

5i 

1 

3 

22 

10  J 

10 

7 

— 

1 

4i 

4 

4i 

322"C 

10 

— 

— 

H 

| ISSI 

— : 

32ici 

i-i/oi 

*5 

4l 

— 

— 

— 

38 

i/if 

16 

84 

II 

— 

9icj 

5 

i 20 

9i 

3° 

4i 

— 

— 1 

— 

I 2 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

. 

26 

I/3i 

S2 

5i 

| — 

— 

— 

15 

10 

— 

— 

1 

4i 

8 

4i 

46-2-0 

+11* 

50 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

64- 

— 

1 

— 

- — 

— 

— 

22 

i ii 

7 

5i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

34  1 

9 ! 

18 

5 

— 

4l 

— • 

— 

32 

9i 

29 

5i 

10 

— 

• — 

23 

i/3 

30 

8i 

9 

5 

36TC 

7i  I/I4 

20 

6f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7-8 

7 

5 4 

— 

— 

5 

5 

651c 

1/ 

8 

64 

— 

B 

3ic 

7' 

2 sio 

i/6i 

22 

8f 

9ic: 

8i 

3ic 

7 

26 

10 

4 

4i 

— 

— 

1 iTc 

5i 

37ic 

9i 

20 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17 

1 1 

6 

4i 

— 

— 

1 

0 3 
“ A 

— 

— 

34 

7 

— 

— 

2TC 

+3i 

16 

9i  ' 

15 

5 

1; 

CEYLON  _ — Continued. 


Garden, 

Total. 

Average. 

Broken  Org.  Pek, 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Sonokong. 

Broken 

and  Souchong, 

Fannings. 

andVarioi 

| 

Quantity. 

Price, 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.  I 

Ukuwela 

57  P 

H 

— 

— 

16  1 

6 

I7 

9l 

I 16 

5i 

5 

4t 

34c 

Valamaly 

6o 

iof 

— 

— 

33 

10 

27 

11  i 

— 

— 

Yellai-oya 

i75 

8i 

62 

n* 

113 

646f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Verelapatna 

55  P 

8i 

— 

16 

8* 

20 

104 

12 

5t 

— 

— 

74c 

Vogan 

1 x3 

8i 

— 

— 

37 

6± 

76 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Waltrim  . . 

108 

io4 

— 

— 

36 

10 

48 

I/Ii 

24 

6i 

— 

— 

— 

Warakamure 

44  P 

6f 

— 

— 

12 

6* 

x3 

9f 

1 13 

5i 

4 

4 1 

24c 

Wariagalla 

41 

6* 



15 

6i 

10 

9i 

7 

5 

9 

4t 

— 

18 

6i 

— 

6 

6i 

7 

8i 

I 2 

4f 

1 

4 

2 

Warwick 

1051c 

8 

— - 

— ! 

62|c 

61 

43ic 

I°4 

— 

— 

— 

Wattegodde 

227  p 

8f 

— 

1 10 

8 8i 

88  p 

II  IlJ 

24 

5i 

— 

— 

15  P 4 

Wereagalla  . . 

127  p 

7 

— 

7°ic 

64  q 

274c 

I of 

26 

5 



— 

44c 

Westhall 

79 

?3 
/ 4 

— 

40 

7i 

l9 

I of 

18 

5* 

— 

— 

2 

W ewebedde 

56  p 

9 

— 

— ! 

15  P 

8f 

26 

1 1 

10  p 

5f 

— 

— 

5 p 2 

Whyddon 

40 

8i 

— 

— 

20 

7 , 

20 

I9I 

— i 

— 

— 

— 

Wiltshire 

40 

7i 

— 

— 

25 

6 

x5 

9l 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Woodend 

67 

6f 

— 

3 [ 

G 

2 1 

9 

15 

5 

- 

— 

— | 

Woodstock 

3° 

74 

— 

x7 

6 

x3 

92 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Yapame 

49  P 

Si 

— 

— 

18 

84 

16 

1 1 

12 

6 

— 

— 

3ic 

5 ? ... 

52  p 

8| 

— 

20 

m 

16 

tn 

14 

+64 

— 

— 

24c 

Ythanside 

144 

1 of 

27 

1/6 

' 

53 

i°i 

52 

8f 

12 

6 

In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; £c  for  half-chests  ; p for  packages,  f Prices  mar 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  wei 

to  one  chest 

1 

GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Broker 


J.  W.  Parkins,  Primer  & Stationer,  i & Bury  Street, St.  Mary  Axe 


m implement  to  “ Lk[  LM  U/AldUM 

HA1II  WIT  CAM  9t  OTAUTAU’C  I 


GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CEYLON,  AND  JAV|A  TEA  REPORT. 


13,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION 

From  1st  June  to  Date. 
Indian.  Ceylon. 

1891- 1892.  146,476  packages.  223,207  packages. 

1892- 1893.  143,431  ,,  213,787 


IN  LONDON 


August  26 th,  1892. 


uring  the  week 


Java. 

17,014  packages. 

13,658 


6,795  packages  Indian  i 

1,863  ,,  Ceylon  “-Total  52,236  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

,578  ,,  Java  J 

I It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  Indian  Tea  industry  seems  at  length  in  a fair 
y to  be  adequately  represented  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago.  The  Special  Commissioner 
jpointed  by  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Tea  Planters,  left  England  this  week  lor  America. 

The  figures  below  show  the  exports  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
lited  States  of  America  during  the  first  six  months  of  1890,  1891  and  1892.  Although  the  high 
ces  ruling  in  the  first  six  months  of  1891  somewhat  checked  exports  from  Great  Britain,  the  low 
es  of  the  present  vear  have  acted  as  a stimulus  to  the  trade. 

1890  1891.  1892. 

Indian  ....  lbs.  426,191  lbs.  142,802  lbs.  357,159 

Ceylon  ....  ,,  189,639  ,,  155,999  » 465>7Q4 

UDIAN.  2 ,795  packages  were  brought  forward  this  rveek  against  25,629  last  week.  Competi- 
n ran  mainly  upon  the  better  grades  of  Tea,  especially  those  where  the  liquors  stood  out  from 
ongst  the  rest  on  account  of  strength  or  flavour.  Medium  and  poor  liquoring  kinds  were  not  in 
ite  so  much  demand,  and  prices  ruled  with  some  slight  irregularity,  undesirable  kinds  being 
0 somewhat  neglected,  and  fractional lv  easier.  Several  invoices  from  Assam  and  Darjeeling 
ve  sold  at  good  rates  and  the  quality  from  these  districts  continues  satisfactory, 
ekly  average  of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1892,  19,000  pkgs.  av.  11.  1&91, 14,885  pkgs.av.  10fd. 


1 


| 1892. 

I 1891. 

...  _ - 

1892. 

1 I89I. 

j 1892.  | 

PKGS.  | PRICE 

| PKGS.  | PRICE. 

PKGS.  ; PRICE. 

j PKGS.  1 PRICE. 

1 PKGS.  j PRICE. I 

f»AM 

,7689  p|  i/lf 

4467  Pj  Hf 

Darjeeling  . . 

I2QS  P r'2;V 

2564  p i/of 

N'Eilghkrkv  io4c  j 

char&Sylhet 

;6ii7  p 7| 

4864  Pi  9 

Dooars 

1536  P IO 

1941  P i°i 

Term  . ! 329  pi  6f  | 

jlTTAGONG 

6 5 c 6% 

: 6i£c  83' 

KangraValley,  Etc. 

439  P 8| 

TRAVANCORi  )I96i  P|  6 || 

DUST. 

ANNINGS. 
ROKEN  TEA. 
’EK.  SOTJG. 
3EKOE. 

EK.  SOUG. 
TKOE. 

EYLON. 


1891. 


1 1 p 6 
391  P Kg 

15S  pl  72 


4id- 
5id- 
8*d. 
1 old. 

5ad. 

6fd, 


Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London  :- 
(Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor  j 
(Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor  j 
(Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor) 

(Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor) 

(Grej'ish  to  blackish  some  tip,  useful  liquor) 

(Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor) 

(Blackish,  greyish,  some  tip,  inferior  liquor) 

Auctions  this  week  were  considerably  , 0 ^ r 

),6i2  last  week.  The  quality  continues  very  fair  taken  as  a whole,  although  thqre  are  not  many 
voices  which  stand  out  from  the  remainder  on  account  of  special  point  and  lavour.  The  market 
R not  materially  changed;  good  Teas  are  however  in  most  demand  and  slight}  dearer,  while  poor 
juoring  descriptions  are  less  enquired  for,  and  have  sold  occasionally  with  sone  little  irregularity, 
mongst  low  grown  Teas  a specially  fine  invoice  from  the  “ Degalessa  ” Estate  of  the  Kelani  Valley 
ea  Association  deserves  notice.  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  August  are  estimated  at 
million  pounds. 


1892,  3d.  1891,  5frd. 

U90, 

6id.  1889, 

,,  3yd  6-id. 

» t 

6 id.  ,, 

5d.  „ Mb. 

j J 

3d.  „ 

64d.  ,,  84d. 

) 1 

Md.  „ 

,,  96  • ,, 

) 1 

mid.  ,, 

a Ad  6-Ad 

J 5 44- U ” U4C1* 

,, 

7fd. 

6Jd  ,,  7-iJd. 

} 1 

8d. 

lighter,  aggregating  2 

2863  packages  a 

1892, 


Average  for  week,  8^d. 
f'EKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor) 

PEKOE  (Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor) 

PEKOE  SOUG,  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor) 

PEKOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf;  indifferent  liquor) 

AVA.  2578  packages  were  brought  forward  and  met  with  fair  competition nainly  for  the  export 
irade,  prices  being  about  on  a par  with  those  recently  ruling 


6d.  1891, 

7d. 

1890,  Sfd. 

1889,  od 

rfd. 

8-kl. 

»»  9*d. 

,,  1 ifd 

5d- 

6|d. 

„ 8id. 

„ 8d 

6d. 

7fd. 

u 9d. 

9M. 

1 


BANK  RATE.  2 per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight. — Calcutta! /2jg  Colombo  1/2E 


In  our  Circular,  week  ending  12th  insi..  '•  Tondoo  " Pekoe  should  hav  e rend  rifd.,  and  the  avrage  ir;d 


INDIAN.  Average  i id. 


G a.rden . 


Total.  Awrage. 


Quantity.  Price. 


ASSAM 

Assam  Fron  tier C 
Badulipar 
Balijan  Co 
Beheating 
BishnauthTCo 
B I T C Sessa 
Borelli  T Co 
Brahmapootra  C 
British  Assam  C 
Chubwa 
Corramore 
Dejoo  T Co 
DoomDoomaC 


Bl 

H | 

;; 

Sj 

Eastern  AssarnC 
Gellahatting  Co 
Gotoonga 
GreenwoodCo  G 
Hattigor 
Jetookiah 
Jokai  Co  Dikorn 
„ Joyhing  ... 
,,  Subansiri  ... 
Jorehaut  T Co 


Kolony 

Kopati 

LMB  Hatticoolie' 
Luckwah  Co 
Lung  Soong 
Mahmarah 
Moabund  T Co. 
Mokalbari 
MungledyeCo  ... 
Naharani 
Nahor  Kutia 
Nahor  Rani 
Ohat 

Sealkotee  jj 


1 Seconee 
Sillonee  Baret 
Tiok 

Tingri  T Co 
Tiphook  f Co 
Titadimoro 
Lpper  Assam  Co 


CACHR&SYLHT  6117 


Baitakhal 
Baraoora  .j 

B&CChar.Asso.C; 


Eraligool  Co 


,,  Hingajea  ... 
,,Mookham  Co 
,,  Singlacherra 
BlTCoDv.arbund 
Chandpore  Co  ... 
Cheer ie  Valley  . . 
Cossipore 
Craig  Park 


1 / 3i 


Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

■Quantity. 

Price 

(Quantity. 

Price,  i 

jil 

1 68  i / 

2f  2/4f 

287  I 

if  i/2* 

life 

1/8* 

54  i 

ifi/it 

254c 

2 iM 

14 

1/1* 

26  b 

3/64 

6o4c 

i/7f 

69  P *4f  2 '34 

153  1 

/6*-i/7 

254c 

i/6f 

5°2C 

1 of 

23 

1 / 1 of 

29 

i/3f 

— 

— 

67  1 

1-1/of 

— 

— 

34 

1/1* 

i 2o4c 

1/6 

60 

1 1 

20 

i/74 

; 86 

11  i/i4 

284c 

i/nf 

109  1 

/if-1/2 

Broken  Pekoe.  | Pekoe  Souchong. 


Broken 

and  Souchong. 


Fannings 
and  Yar: 


4s  P !/ 3+2/Si 
8 2 4c  i/64 


1 ni 


22^C  I../6-2/84 
H5ici  / 4*  2/6 
322c  2/4i 


4° 

23 

10 

l7 

27 


1/1 

i/2i 

1/1* 

1/4I 


1 / o4 


1/2 


20  1/8} 

65  P 2/-3/6* 


321  / 3*  i/i°1 

55  1/1* 

65  1 / 1 ~ 1 / 4* 
40  1 1 /of 

70  l/l-l/2f 


antity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

IQuantit; 



70 

7-9f 

47 

1 64c 

i/6f 

36 

CO 

23 

8 

15 

i/34 

16 

9f 

— 

— 

214 

25  b 

3/°4 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

4°  1/ 4*i/8f 

109 

i/-i/i4 

92 

7I  I()ii 
/ 4 1U4 
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— 

— 

■ 

Pipoosha 
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— 
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9 
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42 
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61 
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— 

— 
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7i 
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5b 
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4i 

4i 
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7i 
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— 
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— 
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— 

- 
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5% 
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— 
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Garden . 
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Come  Away 
Coodagalla 
C raig 

CTPCoDew; 
,, Dunedin 


' 

” 


.Mudamana 

..Rosita 

Scrubs 

,Tangakelly 


I [.Tillyrie 
|W  allaha 

,,Waverley 
Dalleagles 
Dambulagalla 
Dammeria 
Dean  stone 
Dehiowita 
Derby 

Derryclare 
Detenagalla 
Devon  ford 
Dickoj^a 

iDigalla 
(Dig  Dola 
JDoragalla 
Botelova 


BickwariT  P Co 

ilandhu 

Ekolsund 

Elfindale 

Elgin 

pkadua 

Elston 

Eltofts 

EP&ECo  Asger: 
..Ingurugalla  . 
LKirrimattia  . 
„Koladenia  . 
„Meddecombi 
„ Norwood 
„Rothschild  . 
„Sogama 
„Vellai-Oya  . 
tsperanza 
i'erham&S.  Andi 
Eordyce 
Erogmore 
ralaha 
jallaheria 
^allamudina 
Dallantenne 
Dikiyanakanda 
Dlencorse 
Glendon 
Glengariffe 
(iongalla 
'ioorookelle 


Total, 

1 - 

j Quantity. 

Average. 

Broken  Org,  Pek. 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken 

and  Souchong, 

f annings,  Du»t 
and  Various, 

Quantity.'  Price. 

Price. 

■ Quantity. 

Price. 

i Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

| Quantity. 

Price,  j 

•I  77ic 

5 4 

1 -- 

— 

I 29IC 

54 

174c 

i 8 

204c 

4i 

1 1 X4C 

34  4 

— 

— 

70  p 

IO 

UE9H 

I T3 

10 

4oic 

x/x 

l7 

64 

— 

— 

- 

: i2i  p 

54 

— 

— 

54  P 

44-5 

294c 

7-74 

384c 

4i 

— 

! 2677C 

I of 

: 1 BB 1 

— 

261c|tlofl  I 

...  -r- 

— 

— 

||-i 

— 

1 139  P 

6f 

12 

+il 

94  P 

5|6f 

21 

9 

12 

44 

— 

— 

— 

— 

210  p 

8i 

50  b 

1/64 

1074c 

64 

40 

94 

x3 

5 

— 

j)  ill 

! — 

— 

I I29  P 

10 

1 

— 

68  p 

94 

61 

104 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

j 155  p 

• 7* 

991 

— 

59 

61 

5° 

104 

26 

54 

— 

Mi 

20f-C 

44 

120 

7l 

..  :;fe  1 

48 

64 

i 46 

94 

26 

5 

— 

— 

; — 

1 67 

io4 

1 32 

i/oi 

27 

9t 

1 — 

8 

6* 

ifl  pl&pi 

— 

I — 



1 59 

8i 

I E9 

25 

7 

29 

10 

5 

54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

107 

9i 

- 

— 

26 

9 

48 

lli 

27 

64 

— 

— 

1 6 

74 

1 IOO 

10 

— 

25 

9 

55 

nf 

20 

64 

1 — 

— 

— 

94 

8| 

1 ^^9 

1 

22 

74 

45 

I of 

22 

54 

. — 

.;  — . 

5 

24 

| 138  P 

94 

8o^c 

9 

16 

6i 

42 

— 

— 

— 

• — 

— 

65 

94 

27 

9 

12 

II 

} 26 

1/ 

I - 

— 

— 

'c 

— ' 

— 

1 16  p 

i/oi 

1 

i — 1 

42 

IO-J- 

62  p 

x/3 

7 

74 

— 

!pl! 

54c 

6 

44 

74 

— 

44 

?i 

— 

1 B 

HS9 

— 

— 

• Mi 

! — 

— 

42 

8 

i H 

10 

X5 

7i 

— 

— ; 

x3 

6 

K&i;  $ 

1 1 1 ^4c 

7l 

g6^c 

94 

674c 

6|- 

— 

i S3  ' 

I £3  ; 

— 

1 ' ' ' 

— 

1 68ic 

6f 

32ic 

84 

364c 

54 

— 

— 

— 1 1 

— 

— 

| - — ' ■ 

— 

75 

74 

j-  V— . y 

— 

24 

7l 

23 

1 04 

x3 

5i 

9 

34  4 

6 

21 

| 45  P 

6t 

— 

— 

14 

6 

12 

94 

x5 

5 

2 

44 

2-|  C 

34 

j 80 

9 i 

— 

33 

8i 

27 

t/°i 

20 

54 

— 

6o-?yC 

10 

— 

— 

3°4c 

8f 

3°4c 

11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

73  P 

1 ri 

. — 

18 

1 of 

484c 

1 /of 

7 

8 

— 

1 

— 

H5  P 

Si  . 

107  b 

10 

384c 

6i 

— 

— 

| --1-  g 

— 

— 

. — 

1 85 

54 

1 — 

— 

73 

54 

12 

5f 



— 

; 160  p 

7 

55 

64 

52 

9f 

38 

5 

1 1 

44 

44c 

2-2. 

Z4: 

42 

6f 

— 1 

28 

54 

x4 

94 

— 

— 

. ~ 

• — 

— 

160 

8 

— 

— i 

55 

64 

82 

9f 

23 

5 

t — 

1 * 

I23 

84  ■ 

f 9 1 

^9 

40 

74 

61 

94 

15 

6 

2 

44 

! 5 

3 

147 

8 ! 

1 — 

— 

47 

74 

80 

94 

12 

54 

I 

4a 

7 

3 

; 82 

64  | 

1 — 

— 

24 

64 

20 

9i  ! 

38 

54 

— 



! 56 

6f  : 

— 

33 

54 

23 

9 

— 

— 

— - 

9 

— 

— 

69 

8 

— | 

. — 

29 

74 

21 

104 

16 

54 

I 

44 

2 

24 

2ig4c 

6i  i 

— 

" | 

874c 

6 

474c 

94  1 

854c 

5 

— 

B»i 

— 

— 

49 

1 o| 

— 

— 

1 1 

94 

26 

I/I 

10 

74 

— 

1 

2 

54 

j 105  P 

94  | 

ig|c 

i/4f 

26 

84  ! 

30 

II  i 

30 

64 

— ‘ ■ 

- j 

j!  120 

8 ; 

— 

— 

60 

74 

36 

II  1 

24 

54 

■ 

. ■ •'  1 

I 9 

— 

! 128  p 

9 

99H 

— 

31 

84 

644c 

xx4 

33 

64 

— 

-if- 

— 

jg — s 

! 60 

74 

— 

— 

39 

64 

21 

io4  , 

B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

! 46 

74 

— 

— 

29 

54 

' 17 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

! 68 

8f 

— 

— 

46 

74 

22 

II 

Ik 

— 

— 

— 1 

- — 

60 

6 1 

— 

23 

6 

12 

9 : 

25 

4i 

— 

— ! 

— 

— 

118 

8S  I 

— 

68 

7 

50 

11 

— 

— 

; ^ I 



: 60 

i/o|  | 

— 

37 

1 of 

23 

x/34 

— 

— 

— 

— i 

— 

— 

; 40 

«4 

21 

i°4 

19 

64 

— 

■ — 

— 

a 4-  i 

— 

53 

7f 

25 

94 

28 

6 

— 

- - 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

I41 

84 

56 

n4  | 

85 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

. B i 

— 

— 

!36 

7i 

— 

136 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

j 

— 

— 

29 

1/ 

29 

*/ 

■ — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 1 

— 

— 

238  p 

9i 

__ 

54' 

94 

1194c: 

i/oi 

47 

64 

5 • 

5 i 

134c, 

5i 

36  p 

84 

— 

15 

+7 

18 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

3ic 

5 

105 

84 

— 

18 

74 

52 

I of 

35 

64 

— 

— j 

— 

no  p 

74 

3°ic 

10 

32 

6 

3° 

9f 

18 

44 

- — 

— 1 

— 

— 

1 16 

8 

— 

— 

46 

64 

56 

iof 

H 

4l 

— 

— 

— 

— 

108 

74 

— 

— 

36 

6 

5° 

9 i 

22 

5 

— 



— 

— 

120 

8f 

— 

46 

74 

5° 

1 1 

24 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

; 118 

64 

— 

— 

3i 

+64 

22 

10 

54 

54 

8 

34  i 

3 

t2f 

I 67 

8i 

— 

— 

4i 

74 

26 

104 

— 

— j 

1 95  P 

8 

‘ 

— 

27 

8-4 

35 

10 

26 

54  , 

6 

6 1 

1 4c 

24 

74ic 

6f 

— 

— 

22?yC 

6 

26i^C 

94 

224c 

5 

44c 

34 

|j  113 

7f 

— 

23 

74 

50 

104 

40 

+44 

CEYLON . — Continued. 

Broken  Org,  Pek. 

Pekoe  and 

Broken 

Fannin 

2TS, 

Garden, 

Total. 

Average , 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted, 

Broken  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

and  Souchong, 

and  Vario 

| 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price, 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity,  p 

Goorookoya 

I32 

84 

; — 

— 

1 56  74 

63  6J-84 

1 4^ 

I Hi 

1 80 

5i 

r — 

— 

;[  — 

Gouravilla 

266  p 

84 

1324c 

1 1 

— 

— 

67 

6| 

1 

, 

4 

Handroo 

97ic 

54- 

— 

544c  |64 

— 

— 

354c 

5 

34c 

24 

5*c 

Hatale 

121 

7-4 

23 

94 

41  , 74 

26 

i°i 

3i 

5 

— 

— 

jj  — 

Hauteville 

, 96 

10 

— 

— 

38  9 

41 

1 /of 

I?, 

6 

— 

— 

— 

Hayes 

■3.5'r 

— | 

— 

394c  6 

464c 

iof 

! 5°4c 

4f 

— 

— 

— 

Heatherley 

72  p 

8f 

— | 

— 

47  Pi  6f-7f 

l7 

1/ 

8 

5 

— 

1 — 

— 

Heelova 

72  p 

74 

• — 

— 

494c  6 

l9 

9i 

j — 

— 

• — 

— 

4*c 

Hethersett 

76  p 

84 

1 lllj ' 1 

24  *84 

28 

4io4 

22 

64 

— 

24c 

Hindagalla 

i 165  p 

9-4 

— 

107  9-94 

33 

1/1 

13 

64 

1 

! 5 

1 14c 

Hoonoocotua 

166 

8 

Sr  1 

42  7 

84 

9f-io 

37 

54 

i1  — 

- - 

3 

H unugalla 

i no  p 

81 

— 

40  6f 

504c 

I 'i1 

20 

5i 

— 

Hyndford 

81  p 

*7 A 

— 

— 

31  74 

20 

1 1 

25 

5i 

l!  

— 

54c 

Imboolpittia 

226  p 

74 

55 

84-9 

47  P,  5f 

47 

: I Of 

67  p 

5 

j — 

— 

104c 

IMP 

, 209  p 

94 

- — 

— 

49  P;94  !o4 

1 10 

1!  ioioJ 

5° 

6i 

1 — 

— 

— 

58 

8 

— 

— 

14  7i 

21 

1 io4 

23 

6 

i — 

— 

I — 

Indian  Walk 

834c 

64 

— 

— 

624c  54 

2l4c 

9 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

*1  - 

Kaipoogalla 

165 

74 

41 

10 

97  |5.f-7 

2174c  54-5f 

— 

! 

26 

5 

ji  — 

— 

I 

Ivandal  Oya 

5624c 

7 

i3°4c 

84 

I I 24c 

I 9t-io 

1034c 

4i 

— 

— 

Kandapolla 

94  P 

nf 

344c 

1 /°4 

— : — 

18 

i/if 

22 

1 J4 

1 — 

— 

2o4c 

Kataboola 

81 

8f 

- — 

— 

29  9 

22 

1 14 

30 

6i 

— 

: — 

1 — 

Katooloya 

125  p 

84 

— 

— 

42  7t 

| 48 

1 1 

35 

54 

— 

I'  — | 

— 

... 

: 30 

74 

— 

— 

3°  74 

— 

. 

— 

— 

1 - 

— 

— 

KAW 

195 

84 

— 

— 

117  74  ”1 

49 

7-i/of 

— 

— 

29 

54 

i — 

Kelani 

I34ic 

64 

52  p i/ 

— 

404c  5f 

444c 

9i 

5°4c 

5 

— 

— 

KelaniValAsso  D 

231  p 

io| 

41/104 

1 16  104 

%- 

— 

63 

6f 

— 

— 

— 

Kotiyagalla 

I36  P 

10+ 

— 

— 

i 50  94 

864c:  nf 

— 

4f 

: — 

j 

Lankapura  M ... 

126  p 

6 

I , 

j 334c 

64  6 

294c 

t9f 

30 

1 — 

— 

3|c  2 

Laxapana 

!52  P 

84 

ft 

i 54  ht 

534c 

nf 

12 

5 

J . - — 1 

— 

— 1 

Little  Valley 

51 

8f 



39  7i 

1 2 

1 /of 

— 

— 

— 

Longford 

| .J724c 

64 

i84c 

634c  6 

4 f4c 

10 

584c 

4? 

84c 

34-4 

2^C 

- 

Loonagalla 

91  p 

84 

i/if 

23  9 f 

— 

34 

7i 

6 

4i 

I04C 

Luccombe 

! 2704c 

7 

274c 

!o4 

1464c  -164 

4°4c 

9i 

574c 

5 

' — 



Lynsted  . . 

! 1 3 1 

1 of 

— 

— 

Sole  7-9 

514c 

T/1 

— 

■ 

— '■ 

Mali  a Uva 

r39io 

7f 

— 

- 

944G  54-74 

454c 

i°i 

— 



■ 1 

— 

Malgolla 

2494c 

8f 



. — 1 

884c  74 

1164c 

1 of 

454c 

5f 

; BSv 

1 — 

| — 

Maskeliya 

56  P 

8 

324c 

10 

24  ! 6f 

— 

— 

I — 

. — 

■I  — 

I 

Maturatta 

I H34c 

9f 

— ■ 

— .*• 

84c  84 

45ic 

1 /of 

164c 

64 

64c 

51 

384c|8f 

Meeriabedde 

J45 

6f 

— 

— 

57  64 

i - 

9f 

37 

5 

1 9 

3f-4 

1 3 

Melfort 

xo8  p 

10 

56  1 

of  1/04 

20  94 

— 

13 

6f 

1 “ 

— 

194c 

Minna 

I55  P 

8 

334c  1 

/ 1-1/24 

774c!  65-74 

224c 

■f7iioi 

12 

54-5-2 

4 

34-3f 

74c 

1-4' 

Mooloya 

36 

1 /'of 

— 

— 

16  1 of 

20 

i/2i 

— 

— 

— 

Moray 

! 156 

94 

— 

72  ! 5f-8f  ( 

84 

1 of  II 

- — - 

— 

— 

| — ^ 

Mukeloya 

I 624  c 

9 

— 

184c1  94 

194c 

1 14 

254c 

64 

1 

— 1 

Narangalla 

95  P 

10 

— 

— 

36  , 104  j 

23 

i/ii 

23  - 

7f 

2 

5 

114c 

fc 

Nartagalena 

1144c 

64 

— 

484c!  5f 

304c 

8-Jr 

244c! 

4f 

124C1 

44 

— 

New  Dimbula  Co 

2x3 

n4 

— 

83  | 1 1 

9° 

i/ii 

40  | 

8 

— | 

IS 

— 

Newton 

!95ic 

8 

— 

— 

1064c  6J 

894c 

10 

1 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

Nicholaoya 

24  p 

9 

— 

— 

ix  ' j 74 

!3  P 

1 of 

— 

— 

— 

- — 

North  Cove 

85  P 

i/of 

— 

— 

29  j 11  | 

564c 

i/i4 

■ — . ' 

— 

— 

— 

Norton 

1024c 

74 

— 

— 

So'c  6.J  |-64j 

224c 

1 1 

— 

— 

— [ 

— 

— 

OBEC  Nil  loom  aly 

70 

84 

-- 

34  84 

20 

1 of 

16 

6 

— 

- — 

44c 

Old  Madegama 

1214c. 

8 

394c 

lo4 

— 

784c 

6f-7 

— 

— 

Oliphant 

J94  P 

8 

— 

— 

544-c  8f 

40 

lol 

784c 

7i 

17 

5 

5 

Oolanakande 

464c 

7 

— 

— 

254ci  54 

1 84c 

9t 

— 

— 

— 

— 

34c 

Oolapane  . . 

5i 

74 

— 

T 

19  6f 

16 

104 

I/I 

16 

54 

— 

— 

— 

Oononagalla 

118  p 

8 

204c 

1/ 

40  : 6f 

23 

32 

5i 

— 

— 

3 

Ovoca 

64 

9 

48 

84 1/°i 

16  64 

— 

i/5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ouvahkeflie  ... 

50 

1 /of 

— 

— 

19  ; 104 

20 

1 1 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

D 

44 

1 /of 

— 

— 

16  : iof 

18 

1/44 

9 

6f 

— 

— 

1 

> 

Panmure 

60 

7 

— 

— 

29  ; -j  6f 

H 

104 

15 

5 

16 

— 

2 

4 

Pantiya 

146 

74 

— 

— 

36  i 74 

52 

9t 

42 

54 

44 

— 

f 

Park 

36  j 

94 

— 

— 

9 7f 

27 

i°i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

{ 

Parusella 

894c| 

54 

— 

894c  54 

— 

— 

1 

CEYLON  _ — Continued. 


■I 

I 


: 


, 

Broken  Qrg,  Pek. 

Pekoe 

and 

II 

Broken 

Pannings,  Dost 

G-arden, 

Total. 

Average. 

or  Plowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted, 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonckong.  ; 

and  Souchong. 

andVarions. 

M. - — 

Quantity. 

Price,  : 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity,  j 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 

Price.  Quantity. 

Price. 

\ 

j 

Penrith 

' ] 

5° 

8 

i • ...  •*  - ' 

16 

7 i 

25 

ioi  | 

,8 

5i  1 

1 

|| 

I 

2 — 
^ 4 

J 

Pen-y-lan 

*53 

8 

— 1 H 

56 

6i 

87 

9k 

8 

5 

■ ' ,T1  ■'  | 

2 

2f 

J 

Pine  Hill 

I37ic 

8 

252C  1/ 

46-^C 

9 

•— k t f • 

jjpg!  ". 

54ic| 

5f 

" 

J 

I2^C 

5 

Pingarawe 

48 

9i 

— Bill  — | 

34 

H 

Hif 

ffT 

ienagalla 
..Polgahakande  ... 

48Pc 

8 

12  91 

19 

6f 

17 

9 ! 

12 

- 'ftr  1 

- 

87 

7l 

| ' j 

39 

6 

36 

9k 

5i 

Ibrtree 

60  p 

9+ 

vcitTL  - " i 

26 

8 

34ici 

tn± 

6P  ! 

“ 

•ru* 

brtswood 

76ic 

81 

! | 

55kc, 

«f;  j 

7 r ! 

2I^C 

“ — 

— 

. 

test  on 

59 

iop 

~ 1 

22 

10 

23 

l/2 

H 

5l 

'rV' 

• 

lagalla 

iangalla 

63  P 

91  p 

9k 

7 

igpc  nf 

21 

39 

9k 

+6 

8|cj 

31 

%(. 

9k 

8 ! 
!3 

7 

5k 

| .H7  ; j 

/kc 

8icj 

4|-7 

4i 

' 

Schlands  ... 

69  p 

7t 

1 — | 

20pC 

+6f 

34ic 

1 of 

13 

5 

I 

ns 

J 

Rowley 

432c 

8i 

23*c 

6f 

2 oPd 

9 i 

} 

j 

... 

1 1 

6i 

^\H 

00 

4HCC 

4 

sk  ; 

3 

4l 

' kBSSto  ' 

m . i 

~ jj  1 

ianquhar 

96 

7i 

| 

40 

t6i  I 

32 

9i 

24 

5k 

'V^—r 

’ft'-'- — ; 

“* — 

100 

5i 

— 1 H 

20 

f 64  j 

75 

10 

!3 

5-1 

27 

3f 

| 25 

3k 

$3TCoLonach  ... 

15°  P 

Si 

. — | • — ' ! 

67 

7f  i 

55ic 

1/ 

28 

5i 

1 1 pc 
6|c 

— 

■ 

Spring  Valley  ... 

21 1 p 

nf 

: • ; i 

96 

nf 

79  1 

11  1/21 

25 

9i 

6 

- 

St.  Andrews 

I53ic 

7 i 

35ic  l oifiiii 

64-Pc 

T6 

2lfC 

8 

271c 

4l 

- — 

3k 

St.  Leys 

5*  P 

9 1 

.-Ba  MS  1 

22 

9 ' 

2l|C 

V1 

! 5 

5k 

3 

4i 

3lc 

St.  Martins 

48PC 

9k 

*3kc  L3i  i 

32-pc 

7k 

, ^7 

*5 — ■ 

' 

— 

5 

Stubton 

50 

7k 

— ■ -4  .■  j 

*5 

6f 

16 

tiof 

!9 

5k 

— 

..  m 

Summerville 

64 

6| 

— I ^9  . 

30 

6 

16 

1 of 

18 

4! 

. 1 1 

'■  HM 

— • 

Sunnycroft 

57 

6f 

— 1 9H 

18 

6| 

18 

? 

J3 

5 

8 

4f 

■ |nn|  -• 

- — 

Suriakande 

”4  P 

7 

— S 

33 

7l 

36 

9i 

29 

5l 

2 

3i 

1 Hi0 

3l 

falgaswela 

42 

6J- 

J — [ 

42 

6| 

i . 

— 

| 

— 

• 

78 

7'f 

— 1 I^SHI 

78 

7-7i 

ni 

— ; • 

' ; 

BB  Nr 

Theresia  ... 

83  p 

9l 

^^9  fl  ™ 7 

22 

7i 

581c 

1 1 rfLLi 

I 

4-4 

2 

4 

Shornfteld  . . 

1 20  p 

9k 

3ic'  i/iJ 

40 

81- 

66ic 

H2H4 

7 

5l 

, 

— ■ 

4lc 

7 

Troy 

57 

§j 

34 

5f 

| 18 

i'9i 

5 

4l 

' Lff- 

j “ . 

■ 

Tk'spany 

100 

7k 

i — ...  i — 

57 

5i 

43 

10 

-p-' 

j is  1 

0plands 

60 

7k 

B jfl  — . 

30 

61 

*9 

9 1 

1 1 

5 

1 1 ■ ^ 

: 

Bvakelle 

6o|-c 

9 % 

25lc'  !/ 

3^1 

84 

. — ■ 

2-g-C 

5 

2^-C 

3i 

tfedehette 

113 

8 

i 

Bfi9 

l7 

7k 

! 50 

i°l 

46 

5l 

Waltrim  . . 

81 

I°4 

j ■ 

49  9~llk 

26 

9k 

33 

I /of 

22 

7 

— 

— 

Vangie  Oya 

66 

9l 

*7 

i5f 

i . ' ' 

. 9 

— 

— ■ 

g|  . 

Wariagalla 

77 

! 8 

24  | 

61 

35 

iol 

15 

5l 

1 

4 

2l4l 

2 

3i 

Varleigh 

5 2 

8 

30 

6-71 

H 

Ilf 

— 

■ 

2 

6 

4 4f 

\yarriapolla 

56  P 

I '7 

28  j 81-91 

1 1 H-: 

' B 1 

1 '^^9 

- — 

20 

5k 

I 7 

4l 

i^c 

3 

Wellekelle  • ■ 

1 15WC 

! 8 f 

EHi  BtomI 

7°lc 

8 

41-i-c 

I of 

— 

2ic 

5i 

2-|c 

2l3i 

J 

\V  ereagalla  • • 

34 

6i 

— ; 19  1 

34 

6i 

1 1 S ■ 

E9 

I Bi 

,*  ;r— ■ ■ 

. 

Westhall 

103 

7t 

i . — - i — 

! 51 

ri.71 
J 2 / 2 

24 

1 1 

26 

! 

5k 

Si 

2 

5l 

Vewelmadde  ... 

62 

7k 

23 

6* 

24 

9f 

1 15 

5l 

— ^ 1 

7 

Whyddon 

40 

1 8i 

_ — 

20 

61 

20 

9f 

• ■ 

1 

1 1 

- — 

Windsor 

1 35 

1 8 

H ^ 9 

70 

6i 

65 

9i' 10 

1 . 

— 

— 

Wootton 

112  p 

I iop 

30IC;  i/7f 

60 

9i 

/ 

r3 

6i 

4ic 

■^3 

5ic 

i 3 1 

- 

Yahalakella 

H 

8 

— — 

•— 

RKyw 

H 

8 

1 — 

Iff® 


JAVA.  2390  pkgs.  6-kl. 


Garden, 

Total 

Average. 

Price 

Fine  & FlowryPek, 

Medium  Pekoe, 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Souchong. 

Cong.  Bro 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price 

Quantity. 

Ardja  Sarie 

286 

54 

— 

— 

100 

+54 

50 

+81 

76 

+44  1 

60 

+44 

— 

Bagelen 

132 

4a 

— 

— 

— 

50 

+4 

82 

+5 

— 

— 

Calorama 

i5° 

8f 

s 

150 

7494 

— 

— : 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

, 

Dramaga 

160 

6i 

— 

22 

!/34 

— 

— 

77 

5454 

41 

44 

20 

Jasinga 

222 

64 

— 

66 

4l  1/54 

17 

4i 

29 

+44 

1 10 

4444 

— 

Montana 

244 

5 1 

— j 

82 

6f  7 

55 

4i 

M 

— 

107 

+34  +5 

— 

Nangoeng 

3i3 

P 

5t 

!9 

2/61 

no  p 

1 5 +10 

12 

+5  54 

169 

4i44 

— ■ 

— 

3 

Perbawattee 

106 

9i 

’4-  $ 

— , 

40 

7i 

66 

ioiiof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Roempien 

45 

4i 

2 

+5i 

19 

5 

— 

4 

34 

5 

3 34 

15 

Sinagar 

345 

7i 

— 

— 

345 

61  81: 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Soekamana  ...j 

178 

b 

8f 

— 

9 

178  b 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tjiboegel 

82 

P 

7i 

— 

— 

12 

!/94 

8ic 

8 

23 

+44 

39 

44 

j 

Tjiomas 

127 

6 

— 

— 

59 

+54+74 

35 

+34  84, 

3i 

3444 

— 

— 

! 

In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; ^c  for  half-chests  ; p for  packages,  f Prices  mar  1 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  wei 

to  one  chest. 

GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Broker 


1 


I 

is 


J . W.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  r & 2,  Bury  Street, St.  Mary  Axe 


Supplement  to  “ CEYLON  OBSERVER .” 

WILSON  k STANTON’S  " 


IN 


September  2nd , 1892. 

LONDON 


Java. 

17,913  packages. 
13,698 


-I  Hr 3 , Rood  Lane.  London,  E.C. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION 

From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon. 

1891- 1892.  181,144  packages.  243,483  packages. 

1892- 1893.  170,77°  >,  235,301  ,, 

tOari ti the  week 
1339  packages  Indian  ) 

4514  ,,  Ceylon J-Total  48,893  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

1 40  ,,  Java  ) 

I The  increase  in  the  season’s  crop  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea  is  likely’  to  be  less  than  was  at  one 
|e  expected,  and  the  anticipated  danger  of  over-supply  appears  to  have  been  averted. 

The  great  displacement  of  China  by  British-Grown  Tea — so  conspicuous  this  year,  is  not 
nlikely  to  necessitate  a still  more  general  use  of  the  latter  growths,  a probability  emphasized  by  the 
1 itisfactory  deliveries  during  August. 

' INDIAN.  The  week’s  selection  again  included  a good  proportion  of  fine  Teas  from  Assam  and 
I grjeeling.  These  continue  to  attract  attention  and  realize  high  prices.  Generally  speaking,  the 
irket  remains  unchanged  with  good  competition.  The  following  averages  are  worthy  of  note  : — 
|amira  ” of  the  Jokai  T Co.,  i/g;  “ Darjeeling  Co.,”  i/8y  ; and  “ Poobong,”  1/7J. 

eekly  average  of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1892,  17,964  pkgs.  av.  llyj>  1891,  20,867  pkgs.av.  lid. 


I 1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

1891. 

p 1892. 

1891 

PKGS.  |PRICE. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

PKGS.  1 PRICE. 

PKGS.  | PRICE.! 

PKGS.  | PRICE 

SSAM  . . 

9084  p l/l 

io375  P 1/ 

Darjeeling  . . 

1560  p,  1/2 

3878  p:  1/ 2\ 

Neilgherry 

289  p 7? 

49  P; 

73 

achar&Sylhet 

6659  P 9 

4477  PI 
457  P 8i 

Dooars 

4762  Pi  8§ 
35  Pi  6| 

3545  P1  9i 

Terai 

1 256  pi  8^ 

443  Pi 

9 

HITT  A GONG 



KangraValley,  Etc. 

367  PI  94 

Travancore 

319  Pi  5i 

179  p! 

7% 

Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London: 

(Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor)  [892 

(Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor)  ,, 

I1ROKEN  TEA.  (Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor)  ,, 

pEIv.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor)  ,, 

(Greyish  to  blackish  some  tip,  useful  liquor)  ,, 

(Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor)  ,, 

(Blackish,  greyish,  some  tip,  inferior  liquor)  ,, 

Auctions  about  equalled  in  quantity  those  of  last  week. 


DUST. 

PANNINGS. 


PEKOE. 

PEK.  SOUG. 
PEKOE. 

3EYLON 


3d- 

1891, 

5|d. 

1890,  6yd.  1889, 

4fd 

3id- 

5 > 

6yd. 

,,  6fd.  ,, 

4fd. 

5d- 

) > 

8yd. 

,,  8fd.  ,, 

5|d. 

6yd. 

) > 

syd. 

gd- 

syd. 

9d- 

> 5 

iod. 

,,  1 old.  ,, 

10yd. 

4fd. 

> > 

. 6|d. 

>1  7i&.  ,, 

6d. 

6yd. 

,, 

7 id- 

,,  syd.  ,, 

7fd. 

of  last  week.  N 

0 material  change  has 

Exports  from  Colombo  for 


aken  place  in  the  market — demand  continuing  active  for  all  grades, 
iugust  were  about  lbs.  4,160,000. 
iverage  for  week,  8yd. 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor) 
rEKOE  (Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor) 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Rather  bold  leaf;  indifferent  liquor) 

IPEKOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor) 

L4.VAS  were  only  represented  by  ao  packages,  and  at  present  no  further  catalogues  are  issued. 
MOVEMENTS  OF  TEA  IN  LONDON  (in  lbs.)  DURING  AUGUST. 


1892,  6d. 

1891, 

7d. 

1890,  8fd. 

1889,  9yd. 

»>  7?d. 

8|d. 

,,  iod. 

,,  nfd. 

,,  5d- 

n 

6|d. 

„ syd. 

„ syd. 

,,  6d. 

5 ? 

7yd. 

» 9?d. 

>>  9*d. 

Indian  . 
Ceylon . 


Total  lbs, 


Imports. 

O 

Cb 

00 

M 

1891 . 

1892. 

6,468,591 

8,988,165 

12,095,655 

3,508,780 

6,019,994 

7063.834 

9.977. 371 

15,008,159 

19,659,489 

Deliveries 

1890.  1891  . 1892. 

6,861,027  7,268,049  7,949,004 

3>793.°3S  5,156,082  6,502,412 


10,654,065  12,424,131  14,451,416 


JAROM  Ist  JUNE  TO  31st  AUGUST 


Imports. 

Deliveries 

Stock. 

O 

00 

1891. 

1892. 

1890. 

1891 . 

1892. 

1890. 

1891 . 

1S92. 

Indian  

10,961,055 

14,826,441 

18,484,434 

22,782,993 

21,172,590 

23.554,191 

15,667,851 

20,314,389 

24,206,673 

Ceylon 

12,344,752 

18,229,124 

19.407. J34 

11,339,092 

16,057,496 

18,156,068 

10,596,034 

17,146,520 

I9,OI2,2oS 

Total  lbs. 

23,305,807 

33.055.565 

37,891.568 

34,122,085 

37,230,086 

41,710,259 

26,263,885 

37,460,909 

43,2iS,S8i 

— 

t 

BANK  RATE.  2 per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight. — Calcutta  l/2f.  Colombo  1/2^ 


i in l/i Ain.  -vv 


Garden. 


ASSAM 

AssamC 


Gelakey 
Mackeypore 

? 5 

Mazenga 
Rookang 


Bamgaon 
Bargang  Co 
Belleating 
Behora 
Borelli  T Co 
Borjulie 

Brahmapootra  C 
British  Assam  C 
Bungala  Gor 
ChoonsaliTCo  C 
Chubwa 
Dahingeapar 
Debrooghur  Com 
Dekhari 
Dhoolie 


Doolahat 
Eastern  AssamC 
GreenwoodCo  I 
Harmutty 
Hattigor 
Hunwal  T Co  .. 
Jhanzie  T Assoc 
jokai  Co  Bokel 
,,  Dikom 
,,  Jamira 
,,  Muttuck 
Jorehaut  T Co 
Kettela  T Co 
Khonikor 
Koddom 
Koliabur 
Kuttalgoorie 

LuckimporeTCo 

Madoorie 


Mokalbari 
MungledyeCo 
Naga  Dhoolie 
Namgaon 


Noakb'arrie 
Nonoi  T Co 
Oaklands 
Ragmai  Co 
Rungli  Ting 
Salonah  T Co 


Toxal, 

Average. 

j Broken  Org,  Pekoe 
j or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

|j  Pekoe  and 

l|  Unassorted. 

j Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Broken 

j and  Souchong, 

Fannings, 
and  Vari 

iQuantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price 

j Quantity 

Price. 

jQuantity.  Price. 

! Quantity,  j Price. 

jQuantit) 

Price. 

(Quantity.  1 

|;90SA-  i 

s|  1/1 

II 

. 

I 

jj 

— 

o :93 

x/4* 

I — 

i — 

70 

x/5f 

1 22 

2/2* 

||  

! 101 

xx*x/k 

/,*  i/lO-i 

>|  — 

.1  180 

r/if 

— 

-|  — 

60 1 

/ 0*1/3* 

i|  20 

1 /io* 

| 

— 

10° 

H — 

t 77  r 

>1  I/4i 

33ic 

: 1/10* 

32 

1/2J 

! — 

— 

— 

— 

12 

1 l/2* 

. 178 

! i/3 

35  x 

m8*  2/0* 

jj  in 

1*2/0* 

12 

1/2* 

20 

8* 



. 160 

! 10* 

— 

40 

0*1/4* 

|j  20 

1 x/9 

IO° 

7 

! 

j 

j 

104  Pj  1/2 

— 

2/7i 

jj  31 

x/4f 

2QiC 

- 2/4* 

53 

9i 

lj  

■ r34  P|  x/3 

24ic 

83 

x/3 

1 — 

— 

j — 

— 

47 

1 10* 

j 

■ 326  F 

x/oi 

X58p  1/ 

0*1/11 

lj  80 

9*  ii 

20 

i x/ 

68 

6*7* 

1 ~ 

. 266  p 

1/3 

1/2* 

— 

I — 

90+1 

/i*-i/4il47P  1/18*2/7* 

— 



! 129 

.8*  2/if 

i 

0 20 

— 

— 

j 20 

1/2* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ 457  P 

i/°* 

— 

— 

2 1 3P  1 

if x/9* 

82p  1/1 

i-x/7 

iog 

1 8 ii 

| 53 

6*7f 

I _ 

. 101 

I/2 

— 

■ — 

55  i 

/o*-i/6 

21 

x/6i 

1 2 5 

9* 

jj 

■ 75 

x/5* 

— 

— 

25 

x/8* 

2Q*C 

x/9i 

! 3° 

x/x* 

— 

— 



• 2 4 

IOt 

— 

— 

; — 

— 1 

— 

— 

1 24 

10* 

'1  



• 64  p 

! 9i 

— 

— 

23ic 

ni 

i8*c 

n* 

1 __ 

23 

7* 



20 

x/5* 

— 

— 

20 

x/5* 

— 

— 

— 

— r- 

1 

• 4i 

10 

— 

— 

I 

— 

j — 

— 

41 

10 





J 

611 

iii 

— 

— 

: 207 

xo*x/4 

63 

ix/3-2/ 

256 

7 10* 

1 85 

5*  9 



204 

10} 

— 

— 

44 

1 of 

60 

1 1 75 

60 

6* 

40 

5* 

— 

71 

n* 

— 

— 

j l6 

x/xi 

12 

1 x/8* 

15 

10 

28 

7-8 

! 

80 

i/x| 

X3 

1/8* 

I 3° 

x/x* 

1 13 

x/3f 

12 

1 of 

1 12 

8f 

• 95  P 

IOi 

23ic 

x/9i 

51 

+9* 

— 

— 

— 

21 

96  P 

1/ 

X5  P 

x/9* 

25  P 

1/0* 

— 

— 

35  P 

9* 

2 1 

9 



. 146 

1/2 

1 1 

■2/4 

63 

ti/2 

19 

1/6 

53 

9* 

I 



40 

9f 

— 

— 

2C 

1/ 

— 

— 

— 

j 20 

7i 



119 

1 / 3 

— 

1 30 

x/5* 

30 

x/9 

35 

iof 

j 24 

lli 



130  p 

x/3i 

64  p 1 

/+*- x/7 

38 

1 1 

28*C 

1/8* 

— 

— 

j 

202  p 

1/  1 

42  pi/ 

4*2/5* 

, I25 

10-ii/ 



— 

35 

7f 

j 



_ 

I 89 

t/oi 

19 

x/6* 

32 

ix* 



— 

2: 

9* 

| 

- 

17 

i< 

9° 

iM 

— 

/5i-i/i 

: 52 

x/2i 



— 

38 

9i 

— 



260  p 

1/21 

I I2*CI 

11*681/ 

0*1/2*: 

— 

— 

80 

10*1 1* 



156 

x/x* 

38 

x/7i 

42 

x/xi 

— 

56 

10* 

20 

9* 

! 101  p 

x/3* 

— 

— 

35  1/ 

2-1/6* : 

2g*c 

x/ni 

26 

I of 

1 1 

IO| 

90 

1/2J 

— 

— 

60  1/ 

2i  x/5*! 

— 

— 1 

3° 

1 1 

1 ' ' 

r 88  p 

1/2 

37  Pi/ 

7i2/°i 

33 

x/2 

25 

x/7f 

33 

rdf 

53 

9* 

7 

184  p 

l/2! 

— 

90 

1/2  : 

20 

2/ if 

47 

1 r* 

27  p 4- 

21  x p 

l/4l 

31  I2/ 

4 !'2/4i 

i63P  1/ 

’« 1/3 1 i 

17 

x/  °f 

•'  — : 

• | 



166  p 

x/x* 

20 

1/9* 

112  0 

11*  i / 1 ; 

— 

— 

i9ic 

10  : 

1 

15 

I75  P 

1/9 

'oT 

22. 

O 

08 

3i2/9l 

27 

x/7 

— 

3°ic 

i/3* 

28*C 

x/3  i 

63-J-c 

1 1 

— jj 

— 

37ic 

Ilf 

— 

26*C 

10 

| 

1 U 1 

162  p 

!/4 

54  P i 

17- 2/4i 

30 

X/4*  ! 

— 

66' 

x/x 

xx* 



1 2 

89  p 

t/2 

— 

— 

23 

x/3i  j 

3°ic 

x/8 

24 

TO 

1 of 

2 

103  p 

IO 

I 

— 

— 

35 

i/of  1 

— | 

36 

8 

32*c 

8* 



56 

5i 



— 

20 

6f 

20 

5± 

16 

+4* 



75  P 

x/ti  1 

— 

30 

x /°f 

3°ic 

1/5*; 

15 

11 

— 

no  p 

Si 

2 6£C| 

x/5 

24 

10  1 

— 

— 

4i 

6f 

X9 

5 

SI 

95  P 

9l 

25ic 

1/6 

25 

10*  j 

— 

— 

3° 

7*  1 

15 

6* 

Sii'  ■ 

50 

L/3 

— • 

3° 

x/5 

— 1 

— 

20 

1/0* 

89  p 

si  ! 

1 

28 

7f 

42*c 

x/°i 

13 

si 

6 

5 

_ 1 

H7 

x/4*  | 

34  x/9*2/2* 

83  i 

/3-i/3* 

— 

— 

30 

x/of 

’ ^ : 

_ 1 

148  p 

l/2f  j 

21 

1 x/6* 

48 

x/4* 

— 

— 

40 

I of 

— 

— 

39icl 

1 

54 

11 

— 

— 

54 

ill  ; 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



_ 1 

102 

1 

i/1*  1 

— 

2/0i 

22 

i /°t 

25 

1/8 

32 

9f 

23 

1 of 

'I 

i°9  p 

x/3  | 

2 xic 

23 

i/2t 

23*C 

2/ 

21  - 

10* 

21 

10 

1 

[°7 

— 

— 

36  1 

/o|-i/4j 

24 

I/-X/8* 

35 

8* 

12 

5f 

40 

Si 

— ! 

X4 

xx*  J 

— 

— 

26 

6* 

— 

100 

10* 
1/2  j 

— 

23 

x/o*| 

12 

x/6* 

34 

9* 

3i 

7* 

■'  mm\ 

. 

x37  P 

75ic  1 

4-X/7* 

42  1 

1*  t/if 

45ic 

1/10 

27 

9* 

23 

1 § 

329  p 

I04 

100 

9t  10* 

72ic 

ii-x/3 

82 

6-t6* 





io4  Pj 

1/4 

76  p 1/ 

4*  2/°i 

— 

— 

— 

28 

xx* 



1 

I 

108  pi 

l/2f 

— 

— 

4s  p i/ 

'3*-i/8 

i7*c 

2/3i 

43 

1 of 





_ 

! 38 

9* 

— 

— 

13 

1 /of 

— 

— 

25 

7f  ff 

— 

— 



_ 

270  p 

10 

I 

i 

9°2C 

11 

85*0 

x/3b 

3° 

8f  1 
II 

65 

6* 

— 

- 

1 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

Broken  and 

Fannings,  Dast 

f harden, 

Total, 

Average 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Brokeu 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Scaeaomt . 

Souckona. 

and  Various , 

- 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.  Price 

j Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price- 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Scottish  Assam  Co 

231 

Hi 

41  l/:44l/8i 

1 63 

1 iol-i/ 

I4 

i/H 

41 

9 

j 72 

7 ”4 

— 

— 

Sliakomato  Co  ... 

169  p 

i/ii 

20-lc  1/54 

| 7i  1 

/ 2-1/3! 

20 

i/44 

28 

10 

— 

6i 

3°!c 

94 

Titadimoro 

75 

9i 



20 

94 

22 

1/1! 

12 

6f 

21 

— 

— 

CiCHR&SYLHT 

3659  p 

9 

18 

84 

i/°4 

Eorokai  T Co  ... 

170 

x/°| 

70 

2/ 

29 

53 

_ 

— 

Burrumsal 

91  P 

104 

;V;H  ■ Sal 

27 

1 I 

27-l-c 

1/34 

— 

9 

37 

7i 

— 

— 

Chandkhira 

60 

84- 

— — 

20 

9 

20 

10! 

20 

54 

— 

■ H§  • 

— 

— 

- 

76 

10 

26  1/3? 

25 

8! 

— 

25 

54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

[Hiamai 

io3 

7 

40 

74 

28 

8! 

— 

B 

35 

5 

— 

— 

Hkoosha 

61 

10 

— i — 

27 

10 

20 

I /of 

1 — - 

— 

H 

64 

— 

— 

1 

[iodputlee  T Co 

96 

7i 

— — 

34 

84 

*3 

”4 

i 

— 

49 

54 

— 

[ „ K 

227  p 

8f 

— — 

77 

9i 

49  1/ 

°4i/i4 

10 1 p 

5i 

— ■ 

1 s 

— 

— 

I Qian  T Co 

1 T4 

i/if 

1 B HB  — 

35 

1/2! 

r5 

2/2f 

36 

94 

28 

n! 

— 

— 

' 

ftngmara 

117  p 

8 

— — 

41 

94 

2o4c 

*/3 

30 

6 

26 

6 

— 

— 

1 

iathecherra 

no  p 

8| 

40IC  I /of 

28 

8 

21 

94 

21 

5i 

| ■ — | 

— 

— 

— 

1 

IscotporeTCo  ... 

7r8  P 

8| 

282  p6f  nf 

190  p 

8i- 1/4 

I29 

6-7! 

102 

5i 

15 

6! 

4 

jmhinjuri  Bh  TC 

180 

54 

| 9 ! — 

65 

74 

80 

i,  /til 

87 

5 

— . 

28 

44 

1 

ftmshernugger 

306  p 

7i 

5oic  ii/if 

101 

4 74 

1-74 

75 

1-54 

— 

§111 

— 

■ , 

iSTCo  Deanston 

218 

9i 

29  iiif  ji/61 

63 

jio 

35 

10 

57 

7i 

34 

5i 

■ — 

— 

- 

„Raj  gliat 

270  p 

8 

32  io!r/64 

90 

9 

18 

■|8f 

82 

6i 

34 

4i 

Hie 

4 

TarraporeTC  ... 

179 

1 of 

— 

55 

III 

24 

1/44 

74 

9i 

26 

64 

— 

— 

4 

, , ... 

563 

8i 

i —7- 

88 

10  10! 

109  1/ 

°4  i/ii 

25 

94 

34r 

4f  8 

— 

— 

DARJEELING 

1560  p 

1/2 

2/44 

4’ 

Darjeeling  Co  ... 

I59 

I/8| 

26  2/jf 

60 

4/7  i 

33 

40 

i/°! 

— 

— - 

fT—f  H 

— 

i 

East  Hope  Town 

24 

6 

24  6 

| — 

1 — ■ 

— j 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ | — 

fiiSpsgl 

' 

Glenburn 

5r 

10 

16  1/3 

15 

I of 

— 

— 

20 

5i 

— 

IHB 

— 

J 

Gimgaram  . . 

25 

6f 

— | 

1-84 

25 

64 

— 

. 1 a — 

— 

T— , 

Kyel 

i37  P 

74 

35 

27 

11 

, 55 

54 

— 

20lc 

54 

.ebong  T Co  ... 

*56 

l/2f 

no  1/24-1/9 

— 

1/2.4 

— 

— 

46 

94 

: — 1 

— 

— 

— 

in 

izziepore  . J 

5°  P 

8i 

3o!c:  1/5 

20 

— 

— 

— | 

- — 

1 s 1 

— 

J 

fergaret’sHope  i 

100 

i/6f 

32  : 4l/8i 

22 

wii 

18 

1"  2/of 

28 

1 1/04 

■'  ■ . — -g 

yJHy  ' ; 

— 

- 9 

- 

'■STC  Bloomfield 

107  p 

Hi 

381/141/34 

19 

r/ 

15 

tn! 

3? 

37 

+74 

— - ' 

— 

3ic 

3 

iurbong  . . . 

199  p 

II 

— 1 — 

68 

io-4 1 of 

821c 

i/44 

6A-7A 

12 

84 

— 

— 

oobong 

80  p 

i/7  i 

40-402/  of  2/2f 

20 

1/8I 

— 

— 

20 

i/of 



— ■ 

25 

i/4 

B Bi  It-  -- 

25 

1/4 

— 

— 

! — 

— 

— 

iB  | 

BH 

— 

disuniting 

48 

Hi 

1 9 1 ! — 

48 

Hi 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

i Mb 

— 

■ ■ 

9 

J 

iungmook 

35 

74 

i B f — ■ 

— 

. 

— 

35 

- 1 
/\ 

— 

HEfl 

-/■ — ■ 

— 

dim  Hill 
ingell  Spur 

37  P 
148  p 

74 

i/°i 

23  1/54 

r9 

58 

1/34 

i/°! 

r8!-C 
2 r 

1/84 

nf 

46AC 

8| 



^ • • ■ ■ 



iikvar  T Co 

i79 

!/5f 

113  i/|7i2/oi 

— 

B1 

— 

— 

46 

1/2! 

— 

20 

io! 

50OARS 

2762  p 

84 

ihulsaC  Sam  Sing 

i57  P 

74 

681c  1 10! 

2 1 

7i 

- — 

— 

52 

64 

— 

j 6 

64 

1 

Dangua  Jhar 

i6r 

74 

23-j-c  1 of 

58 

64 

3 3ic 

i/3i 

35 

44 

— 

— 

12 

+2-5 

looarsC  Banian 

127 

xoi 

. — i — 

46 

Hi 

38 

1/0-4 

43 

84 

— 

j 

BSg  | : | 

— 

„Bhogotpore  .. 

624  p 

84 

— — 

54 

1 !0 

tgHl-ci 

d i/j! 

294  p 6 A 1 7 A- 

— 

— 

784c 

4 74 

|Nagrakatta  ... 

61 

104 

— — 

*9 

T I 

H 

i/i 

28 

84 

— 

— 

. . — ■ 

— 

•Uenbarrie 

60 

6 

— 

' 1 — ' ■ 

60 

6 

— 

__ 

— 

n • • • 

100 

10 

— — 

24 

t/t 

— 

— 

48 

+9-j 

28 

84 

— 

— 

lope 

178  p 

1 of 

20^0  i/iof 

40 

I I 

3° 

1/1 

30 

9 

50 

84 

84c 

3 

J 

iti 

160  p 

1 1 

201-C  l/8! 

35 

i r 

3° 

x/3 

35 

9 

30 

74 

iolc 

34 

Leesh  River  Co 

140 

84 



65 

84 

33 

Hi 

42 

54 

— 

| r£J 

s 

■ EE  - 

t| 

Manabarrie 

107 

6-1- 

12  i/ 

19 

8! 

— 

47 

54 

29 

4i 

— 

— 

j 

feenglas 
SiSTC  Bytagool 

222 
87  p 

9i 

7i 

24  1/2T i/io4 

15  94 

80 

33 

io| 

7 

i5 

t04 

84 

20 

16! 

54 



34 

4ic 

34  nf 
2i 

■Dam  Dim 

3°°  P 

84 

36  1 i4j/54 

96 

1-94 

42 

10 

96 

7 

18 

44 

I2-4c 

3i 

•■Nakhati 

160  p 

94 

15  1/ 

60 

10 

22 

I of 

3° 

8 

23 

64 

Io!c 

34 

| „Nowrea  Nuddy 

118 

8 

17  iof 

33 

9 

J9 

94 

3° 

6i 

15 

5 

dic 

34 

UNGRAYALEY 

35  p 

64 

I- 

kopalpore  .... 

H 

54 

— — 

— 

— 

H 

t"54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

; — | 

Lode 

2 1 Ac 

84 



2 1 Ac 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

NEILGHERRY 

289 'p 

7f 

- 

COA 

28 

9 



28 

9 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'' 

Curzon 

>37ic 

74 

— — 

— 

3°ic 

9i 

27ic 

7 

644c 

5464 

1 64c 

64 

: 


INDIAN,  , — Continued. 


1 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 

Pekoe 

and 

1 

Broken  and 

Fannings,  Dt 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average, 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Souchong, 

and  Various 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. J 

Price. 

Quantity.! 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.1 

Price . | 

Quantity. 

Pr 

Dunsandle  ' 

25 

44 

_ 



1 

25 

j 

44  | 

i 



Glendale 

75  P 

10  i 

21  p 

1 of  f 2/ 

36ic,gf  iof; 

— 

| — 

i8ic 

7i 

20ic 

— 

— 

- 

Redhill 

24A-C 

4-i 

— 

— 

44c 

4f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

- 

TERAI 

2S8  p 

H 

i/2T 

Marionbaree 

80 

94 

— • 

— 

30 

9i 

20 

30 

6 

— 

— 

— - 

- 

Mattigurrah 

109 

7 

— 

— 

40 

6| 

254° 

!/3i 

24 

44 

— 

— 

20 

Taipoo 

67  p 

94 

— 

— 

23 

10 

22^C 

I/2i 

22 

6i 

— 

— 

— 

- 

TRAYAMCQRE 

319  p 

54 

1 

Si 

Aneimudi 

qoic 

64 

— 

-- 

274c 

64 

29-i-C 

344c 

5 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Glenmore 

1 i6-|c 

5f 

— 

— 

goic! 

64 

2 iic 

9 

— 

34c: 

4 4i 

2ic 

5 

Invernettie 

95 

4i 

— 

— 

95 

44 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Merchiston  . . 

18^-c 

5i 

— 

— -1 

iS^c1 

5 4 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

- 

CEYLON. 

Average  8id. 

Broken  Org, Pek, 

Pekoe  and 

I 

Broken 

Fannings,  I 

Garden. 

Total, 

Average, 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoo, 

Pekoe  Souchong,  ; 

and  Souchong,  j 

and  Varic 

'■  | 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity,  j 

Price. 

Quantity., 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price.  | 

Quantity.! 

Price. 

Quantity. 

P; 

Aberfoyle 

99  P 

7 

— 

— 

41 

5i 

3°4c 

10 

— 

— ! 

— 

— 

28ici 

Allagalla 

89 

8i 

— 

— 

47 

7f-9 

24 

ioi 

16 

6 

I 

4i 

I 

Alnwick 

75 

io| 

— 

— 

45 

94 

251/ 

oll/lf 

3 

5i 

1 

5i 

I 

Ar  dl  aw  & W ishfr  d 

78  p 

9f 

49  P ,940/74 

29 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ardross 

117 

6i 

• — 

— 

40 

54 

47 

84 

30 

5 

— 

— 

— 

Arundel 

88-g-c 

8 

5*4C 

tio 

24ic 

161 

— 

— 

— 

54c 

34 

8ic 

Atherfield 

90 

8 

— 

— 

32 

64 

44 

IQi 

I4 

r * 
0¥ 



— 

— 

Avisawella 

1 x3  P 

7f 

27  b 

1/6 

25 

4-5-6 

33 

94 

2 I 

5 

4 

4i 

3 

Balmoral 

68 

9 

— 

24 

8 

39 

ioi 

1 6 

5 

; 

— 

— 

Battagalla 

69 

8 

27 

74 

20 

5l 

22 

11 

— 

— 

— 

; — 

Battawatte 

53  ic 

73 
/ 4 

— 

284c 

64 

2 2iC 

10 

— 

ipc 

4 

; 24c 

Beaumont 

46 

8 

— 

— 

25 

61 

21 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Si 

Berra  Galla 

60 

9 

— 

— 

23 

6f- 8 1 

18 

ni 

19 

7f 

— 

— 

Blairavon 

57 

7i 

— 

— 

25 

7 i 

I I 

10 

21 

54 

— 

— 

Bloomfield 

85  P 

9k 

61  p 

O 

tf-lH 

O 

LO|M 

2 2^C 

64 

— 

" . 

— 

— 

j 2ic 

Bogahawatte 

i34  P 

8i 

79ic 

I I 

47 

6J 

— 

— 

ip#  .. 

— 

8 

Bogawantalawa 

106  p 

8 

— 

— 

40 

74 

34 

iof 

26 

6 

1 I 

4f 

54c 

Bon  Accord 

33 

9 

— 

— 

1 14 

6 

19 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 

Brae 

59ic 

8 

— 

ig4c 

7 

271c 

10 

— 

— 

!34c 

5 



Broad  Oak 

44'2c 

io4 

26-Jc 

l/°f 

i84c 

/ -t- 

— 

— 

— 

HH 

— 

Broughton 

1 264c 

8| 

— 

254c 

7i 

dgic 

9'i 

374c 

6 

— ■ . / 

— 

Brownlow 

61 

ni 

— 

. — 

i 45 

+94 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Brunswick 

102 

8f 

5o 

IO§' 

: 49 

7i 

— 

. ^ 

— ■ 

— 

(I  >=4; 

3 

Bukanda 

37 

7 

— 

— 

10 

7 

12 

10 

12 

5 

— 

— 

3 

Carlabeck 

77 

— 

— 

50 

94 

27 

r/°4 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

Caskieben 

08  p 

7i 

i54c 

ni 

52  P 

5f-7i 

— 

— - 

— 

1 BH 

— 

lie 

Chalmers 

87 

84 

— 

— 

40 

74 

36 

10 

8 

5i 

2 

5 

I 

J 1 ... 

75 

7f 

— 

— 

30 

7i 

27 

9f 

18 

54 

— 

- — 

Chapelton 

*55  P 

94 

— 

— 

44 

94 

68|c 

1/2 

43 

6i 

HH  | 

— 

— 

- 

Charley  Valley  ... 

318  b 

94 

— 

— 

69  b 

10 

80 

1/ 

169 

l\ 

, 

— 

— : 

- 

Chetnole 

65  p 

9i 

— 

— 

12 

8 

42ic 

1/ 

12 

5i 

- — 

— 

— 

- 

Clarendon  D . . . 

83  P 

ioi 

— 

— 

48 

+9tSr 

321c 

+ i/3 

3 . 

+54 

— 

— 

■%'M 

- 

Clontarf 

CeyLand  &ProdC 

II3 

8i 

16 

1/ 

27 

84 

21 

9-1/31 

4i 

5f 

3 

4t 

5 

1 

,,Narangalla  ... 

67 

74- 

— 

— 

32 

6 

26 

10 

9 

5 

— 

— 

— 

- 

,,Rickarton  ... 

99  P 

1 1 

— 

I — 

29 

10 

37 

!/3i 

23 

7i 

4 

64 

6ic 

3 

Come  Away 

81  p 

iof- 

— 

— 

16 

io|- 

534ci/ 

oil /of 

12 

7 

— 

— 

— 

Cottaganga 

54 

8 

r ~ 

17 

7f 

18 

1 1 

19 

5i 

_ 


CEYLON,  , — Continued. 


- 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken  and 
Souchong. 

Fannings,  Dust 
and  Various. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. | 

Price.  | 

Quantity.) 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price, 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Ci’PCo  Dewalak}' 

I65  P 

7i 

15 

Ilf 

108  p 

5474 

30 

92  1 

12 

4l 

— 

— 

— 

jr.,EastHolyrood 

139  P 

10 

E9 

— 

73  P 

94 

66 

ioi 

— 

— 

: 

ES . ■ 

— 

- ; piariawatte  . . . 
-l,,Rosita 

193  P 

7 

1 ; 1 

ib-fnjSb 

67 

64 

53 

10  1 of; 

53 

5i 

— 

— 

20fc 

3f 

IO4  p 

9i 

51  P 

1/-1/04 

38 

+74 

— 

15 

5 4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

[ ,,Tangakelly  ... 

77 

9 

. — | 

16 

84 

29 

nf 

27 

64 

— 

— 

5 

64 

-■L'l'illyne 

75 

84 

— 

— 

22 

74 

35 

1 1 

13 

6 

■ 

— 

5 

3i 

jljWallaha  ... 

90 

9i 

3° 

9 

12 

7 

33 

1/ 

15 

6 

— 

— 

-■Waverley 

95  P 

1/2 

| §H  . 

■ — | 

38  P 

Ilfnf 

57  P 1 

/3-I/44! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Whousie 

57  P 

7f 

iofc 

nf 

26 

64 

H 

1 of 

| — i 

— 

5 

5 

2 

24 

-pimbiagoiia 

45 

84 

- — 

■5 1 1 

3° 

7 

15 

1/  ! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hnmeria 

12tjfc 

74 

37ic 

10 

634c 

5464 

iofc 

9 

i3fc 

4f 

— 

— 

— 

■snsworth 

89 

7 

— 

piPfe 

21 

54  i 

40 

9 i 

28 

4f 

— 

— 

— - 

H — 

■essford 

76 

84 

18 

9i 

12 

94 

13 

i/if  j 

12 

6f 

— 

■ ^9 

21 

42 

Deyanella 

58 

i°i 

— 

29 

84 

27 

i/°i  1 

1 

5i 

• 



1 

3 

[likmukalana 

iogfc 

74 



3°4c 

+6 

; 574c 

94 

22fc 

.1 5 

— 

1 1 — y 

— 

— 

[iotala 

55  P 

84 

2_|frC 

1/1* 

18 

8 

5-  ci+yi 

13 

5l 

. — . 



— 

+54 

Draj'ton 

87  p 

1 1 

56  P 

1 of  1/8 

| — 

— 

16 

74 

3 

5 

I2fc 

Dunnottar 

47  P 

I of 

f — 

17  P 

8i 

28  p 

i/°i 

— 

— 

— 

2 

64 

lastlands 

34ic 

8 

— y 

1 191 

8fc 

9i 

I 8-J-c 

1 of 

174c 

6f 

— 

■ 

ife 

3 

Ekolsund 

46 

84 

I S:  1 

1 1 9 1 

20 

8i 

j i4 

1 14  1 

IO 

54 

1 

4i 

I 

3 

Eiangapitiya 

106  p 

7 

. -e-  „ 

40 

6 

55ac 

949f  S 

; 8 

5 

— 

3 

34 

EBagalla 

57 

7 

— 

6 

6i 

; 23 

4494 

26 

54 

— 

— 

2 

3 

Elston 

no 

74 

jKfyr  - 

bl'vW/V, 

60 

7 

32 

nf 

18 

5i 

— 

— 

.j  — 

— ■ 

Eltofts  .... 

127  p 

9 

919 

— 

j 29 

9 

654c 

Hi 

26 

64 

5 

4f 

2 f c 

3i 

EP&ECo  Ingura 

57 

7i 

i m I 

35 

5f 

22 

9 4 

Is  9 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IjKoladenia  ... 

33 

8f 

. • Alii 

12 

36 

21 

10 

1 

44- 

— 

_ 

..  ■ S 1 

„Meddecombra 

78 

94 

^91 

— 

4i 

74 

37 

nf 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

, .Norwood 

59 

i/x* 

— 

35 

ni 

24 

i/4 

— 

— 

— 

; 

919 

I, Rothschild  ... 

72 

7 

18 

104 

38 

64 

— 

— 

— 

9 "i 

16 

5 

j 

— 

..Sogama 

77 

6 4 

22 

94 

39 

6 

— 

— 

— 

16 

4i 

— 

„Vellai-Oya  ... 

100 

94 

37 

if 

63 

8 8f 

— 

1 — . .: 

— 

■"iro  i 

— 

|i."#Ay 

— 

:r 

28  p 

54 

— 

— 1 

16 

6i 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 2-f  C 

4 

llsmere 

58 

1 14 

— . 

— 

29 

8494 

29 

i/ii 

— 

1 is 

— 

H — 

— 

Ernan 

86  p 

74 

30  b 

n4 

3i 

64 

j 2 

9f 

13 

5 

■ t- 

| 

Fairlawn 

922C 

10 

■3 

g$j§i£l : 

484c 

9 

26fc 

1/24 

154c 

6f 

1 4c 

7 

; 2fc 

5 

Fassifern 

29 

III 

I 9 | 

! 

' 15 

94 

14 

1/14 

...  ■ — 

— 

— 

| — 

Fernlands 

139  P 

9i 

— 

■ E3B 

49 

64  q 

874c 

nf 

— 

— 

2 

2f  4 

ife 

3l 

Friedland 

77k'c 

84 

— 

1 — \ 

2 1 4c 

38 

28fc 

In 

28fc 

54 

/ • — .4 

I -r— ■ | 

s 

Frotoit 

132%  c 

104 

i34c 

i/44 

44ic 

+9t 

294c 

1/1* 

42fc 

+74 

4fc 

6 

Tff-". 

Gaiata 

199  p 

84 

. __ 

gj  — 

30  b 

84 

15  1 b 

1 of 

16 

54 

I 

4 

I 

3i 

Galga  watte 

64 

84 

— 

— 

4i 

74 

23 

I of 

— 

■ jpF 

— 

— 

Gallaheria 

40 

54 

— 

— 

40 

54 

— 

■ I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Gallamudina 

122 

8| 

. — 

— 

58 

64 

64 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

- — 

Gallantenne 

22 

44 

, — ■■  . 

— 

— 

22 

44 

— 

— 

— 

Gammadua 

158 

6i 

— 

■ — | 

1 10 

5 474 

25 

iof 

17 

5i 

3 

44 

3 

3 

Gavatenne  . . 

H3*c 

7 

— 

— 

65  4C 

36 

454c 

10 

— 

rm- 

20fC 

5 

I3ic 

0 3 

Uingranoya 

103  p 

84 

47  P 

ioinf 

43 

74 

— 

. • ■ 

13 

5 

— 

— 

— 

Glenrhos 

75  P 

84 

26 

94 

— ■ 

| ESi  1 

27hc 

Ilf 

r8 

54 

2 

34 

2 

6 

Glassel 

i43  P 

74 

9|c 

84 

40 

6 61 

654c 

94  1 of 

29 

5 

— 

— 

— 

Glen  Alpin 

161  p 

10-4 

— 

— 

74 

1 of 

53 

t T j 3. 

1 1 

26 

8f 

— 

— 

8fc 

5i 

Glencoe 

56  P 

7 

— 

— 

1 7 

+ 7 

24JC 

10 

1 1 

+4f 

— 

— 

4 

3i4i 

Glengariffe 

81  p 

74 

1 s 1 

— 

14 

7i 

33 

94 

22 

54 

8 

54 

44c 

2f 

Glentaffe 

52 

1/1 

— 

25 

1/ 

12 

i/8i 

15 

8f 

— ■ 

Glenugie 

i54  P 

9 

I v—  1 

— 

70 

8 

66fc 

1 /°4 

18 

6f 

— 

1 — . 

— 

— - 

Goatfell 

i95  P 

94 

24 

II  1 

62 

+8f 

29 

1/2 

24 

74 

27 

5f 

29fc 

Si 

Good  Hope 

44 

' 7 

. s — 

28 

tst 

16 

9i9i 

— 

— 

— 

Goomera 

7i 

74 

17 

114 

23 

6i 

1 r 

9i 

20 

5 

— 

— 

— 

Gorthie 

1 12  p 

8 

— 

70 

5*74 

384c 

I/I 

— 

— 

4fc 

4f 

Halgolla 

38^0 

74 

— 

1 

— 

1 84  c 

1 O 

iSfc 

64  1 

lie 

S>  2 

lie 

2 

Halloowella 

76 

74 

1 17 

II  1 

46 

7 

— 

— 

13 

5i  1 

— 

— 

— 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average 

1 Broken  Org,  Pek. 
, I or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted, 

- ..  _ 

Broken  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Sonchong, 

Broken 

and  Sonchong, 

Harrangalla 

Quantity 

Price. 

j Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantit} 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

I 2 I 

84 

1 

— 

j 67 

7 

1 54 

9f 





i;  

Hattangalla 

72 

7 4 

j 

- — 

22 

6i 

28 

9f 

20 

sl 

| 

Hattanwella 

64-|c 

7-4 

— 

— 

iglc 

7i 

20l( 

: iol 

25 1 ( 

yj  2 
6 

Heatherlej' 

76  f 

> 8i 

— 

— 

41  p 

7- 7 1 

x9 

if 

12 

5l 

I 

A 

Hemingford 

2I3|c 

'j  7 

— 

— 

9ilc 

64 

63!' 

: 9i 

59l< 

5l 

Henfold 

IX9 

x/o| 

1 

— 

58 

11  iij 

49 

1/3! 

12 

84 

Hindagalla 

I 103  I 

9i 

— 

67 

9i 

18 

1 Iol 

9 

5f 

7 

4-f 

Hoonoocotua 

j JI3 

7i 

— 

— 

28 

6f 

42 

10 

41 

54 

J 

T-4: 

Hornsey 

x38 

9 

75 

TO-P  II 

34 

7|- 

— 

29 

5"5i 

Hunugalla 

5°  F 

10 

15 

9 

x5 

7 

20i( 

1/3! 

j 

Iddegodda 

51 

7+ 

I — 

— . 

12 

6 

21 

gf 

18 

5 

Imboolpittia 

212  p 

33 

8f 

78  p 

7-9l 

29 

1 if 

72  F 

5-&1 

IMP 

172  p 

7l 

— 

— 

52  p 

8f-9 

22 

1 of 

42 

6 

IQ 

44 

Ingestre 

151  P 

! 7i 

— 

— 

44 

7l 

46  F 

1/ 

23 

6 

6 

3l 

Ingrogalla 

44  P 

H 

— 

— 

12 

7i 

20  p 

iol 

12 

+6 

Kabragalla 

3I9ic 

8+ 

— 

— 

1 1 ilc 

84 

94lc 

Ilf 

H4lc 

1 6i 

Kadien  Lena 

63 

8f 

— 

— 

24 

+7f 

26 

II 

13 

6 

Kaloogala 

64 

9 

— 

— 

22 

8f 

24 

I of 

17 

7 

Kandapoila 

130  p 

n| 

59ic 

I/of 

— 

26 

i/if 

26 

1 of 

Karagastalawa  ... 
KAW 

56 

8i 

— 

— 

17 

6 7f 

23 

iol 

x3 

5l 



95 

10 

; — 1 

— 

74 

7bJ/- 

21 

1/3 

Keenagaha  Lila. . . 

36 

8 

— 

— 

9 

7i 

9 

1 of 

18 

6f 

Kelburne 

100 

84 

— 1 

— 

35 

7l 

45 

10 

20 

I 5f 

Kellie 

P55  P 

4# 

— 

— 

x9 

6f 

— 

20 

4i 

57 

3f 

J 5 ... 

Kelliewatte 

248  p 

7l 

— 

'iwl 

56 

7f 

78  p 1 

Ti  I/°i 

102 

6 

12 

4l 

132 

81 

— 

— 

48 

84 

29 

i/ii 

55 

5f 

Kelvin 

x35 

84 

— 

— 

38 

71 

60 

1 of 

37 

5i 





Kew 

x35  P 

10 

— 

— 

36 

lof 

494c 

1/3 

32 

7f 

10 

4f 

Kinloch 

36 

7f 

— 

— 

16 

7 

13 

10 

6 

5 

! 1 

34 

Kirklees 

5°1C 

7f 

— 

— 

1 64c 

- 1 

/ T 

i ,S4c 

TOl 

t64c 

5i 

1 

Kirkoswald 

180  p 

10 

381c 

x/4l 

46 

9-4 

s64c 

i/lf 

60 

7 

Kobinella 

1 1 o-|-c 

61 

- — 

6o4c 

5 

so4c 

7l 



Lagalla 

227-Jc 

8 

— 

— 

644c 

iS 

834c 

IO 

8o4c 

5f 

Lawrence 

io9  P 

XX1 

46 

1/21 

40 

lof 

| 1 

23 

74 



Laxapanagalla  ... 

1 5o|c 

7f 

75ic 

9l 

75lc 

6 

— 

j 

Logan 

Lynsted  . . 

iSgf-c 

8g|-c 

7 

9 

— 



764  c 
894  c 

4f  6| 
9 

45sc 

iol 

59lc 

5l 

glc 

41 

Mahacoodagalla 

40 

10  4- 

— 

— 

24 

8f 

16 

i/ol 

j 

_L  | 

Maddegadera 

52 

7i 

— 

— 

19 

7i 

15 

1 of 

17 

5i 



Mahagastotte  ... 

64 

10 

- — 

— 

23 

9 

17 

+1/1 

la 

64 

Mahanila 

99ic 

8f 

5ic 

1/6 

21 

9l 

424c 

III 

3 1 

6 : 

_ 1 

Manickwatte 

54  P 

6f 

H 

iof 

18 

6f  ! 

— 

15 

5i 

5 P 

4 

Mapitigama 

48 

5l 

— 

— 

33 

5 1 

12 

81 

2 

4 

Marske 

6 1 -|c 

«i 

— 

S3M 

3°fc 

64 

i84c 

i/i4 

1 24c 

4f 

Mattakelly 

85 

81 

— 

— 

26 

6f  j| 

42 

1 of 

15 

5I 

Maturatta  ...1 

88-Jc! 

8i 

— 

- — 

q4c 

9 

284  c 

i/of 

2l4c 

6 ! 

2 s!c 

5f  ! 

Mayfield  ...  .}| 

64 

10 

7 

9j 

32 

8| 

25 

1 if 

— 

J - 

Meria  Cotta  ... 

90  p 

1 1 

38 

10  i 

35lc 

1/4I 

13 

7 



• 

Monterey  ... 

89 

7l 

— 

32 

7i  ; 

23 

iof 

x9 

6 

13 

5l 

Mooloya  ...' 

36 

i/of 

— 

IHffl 

x7 

1 of 

x9 

l/2f 

— 

Moralioya  ...j 

44 

6f 

— 

— 

23 

5!  ! 

x4 

9l 

5 

4f 





Mount  Pleasant  | 

n4 

81 

— 

— 

43 

8i 

x9 

1/5 

52 

l5f 





Mount  Vernon  . . . 

254  P 

10 

83  Px/  i 

77 

9*  1 

34 

6f 

18 

3f  5f 

New  Porest  . . . 

72 

9l 

— 

39 

8 

33 

1 

II 



New  Peacock  ... 

347  P 

61 

— r 

— 

96 

6 61 

i35lcj 

9f 

104 

4i  4l 

3lc 

2 

North  Cove  ... 

57  P 

io| 

— 

— 

16 

1 of 

27lc, 

1/2  1 

14  ■' 

7i 

— 

Nyanza  ...  1 

78 

81 

— 

— 

31 

81 

17 

i/il 

21  . 

6 

4 

4i 

Oononagalla  ...: 

187  pi 

7i 

274c 

1 1 

102 

6f7i 

20 

i/°4 

36 

5l 

Orion  .-..j 

209  p 

84 

— 

— 

194  b 

8f  9i 

— 

7 

5 

5lc 

61 

Ormidale  ... 

54lc 

i/6f 

— 

— 

1 81c 

*/5l ; 

3 61c, 

i/7l 

Orwell  ... 

82 

81 

— 

— 

40 

9 

I5 

nf 

22 

61 

3 

3l 

Pambagama  ... 

x56  p 

7l 

— 

— 

85 

7 

654c 

iol 

6 

5i 

Pansalatenne  ... 

63 

71 

— 

— 

20 

7 

23 

ioi 

20 

5l 



Pantiya  || 

x36 

7l 

— 

— 

39 

7 J 

53  t 

IO 

33 

5l  1 

1 1 

4l 

Pannings,  ! 
and  Vario 

Quantity.  P 
2 


61c 


37  P 5:  7 
32^c  4 3 


iglc 

3 


59*c  4 


84c 


2 p 

1 

I^-C 

2 

5ic 

4lc 

2 

2 

42  p 

9ic 

5 

2 

3lc 


4a 

4 

3 


bl 


CEYLON  _ — Continued. 


Broken  Org,  Fek. 

Pekoe  and 

I 

Broken 

! I 

Fannings,  Dust 

Garden. 

[ Total, 

Average, 

or  Flowery  Fekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken  Fekoe. 

Fekoe  Souchong, 

and  Sonchong, 

1 

X 

and  Various, 

Quantity 

Price, 

1 

Quantity 

Price. 

| Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

j Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity.  | Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Pathragalla 

i 

5° 

! 

6! 

1 

1 

32 

1 

! 6i 

1 

I 9 

1 

94 

1 

I 9 

1 

i 3 

44 



1 +;— 

1] 

! 



_ 

PDM 

46  p 

HI 

— 

22 

I 74- 10 

! 244-c 

'\  1hi 

! 9 

— 

Jj- 

m 

— 

Peacock  Hill 

123  p 

6 

— 

1 34 

1 6f 

454c 

94 

1 35 

44 

1 3$< 

24 

6 

2 — 
1 4- 

Penrith 

95 

74 

1 

— - 

29 

7 

1 40 

i°4 

1 23 

54 

s 1 

1 

3 

24-34 

Pen-y-lan 

112 

84 

9 1 

— 

44 

7 

57 

94 

6 

5 

2 

44 

II 

3 

4 

Poenagalla 

83 

7 

16 

84 

26 

6 

i 20 

9 

21 

5 

-..  s 

1 

— 

— 

pJtmore 

42 

iof 

— 

12 

+94 

| 27 

i 1 1 1 4 

| 

A- 

I 

4f 

: 

2 

1 44 

22  p 

104 

— 

7 

+94 

1 14 

+n4 

— 

— 

— 

ifc 

! 4i 

i Portree 

43  P 

10 

— 

— 

1 8 

94 

224c 

I /of 

l3 

74 

— 

— 

1 

.{Jueensberry 

154  P 

8 

28 

I of 

i 3 1 

! 9 

25 

94 

— 

1 — 

45 

4-54 

254c 

44 

Jajatalawa 

115  P 

104 

25 

1/04 

26 

1 94 

47 

iof 

17 

74 

— 

id  4— 

— . 

— 

iiambodde 

9 

| — . 

184c 

84 

204c 

1 1 

!34c 

64 

— 

1^9 

1 

— 

— 

Rangbodde 

69 

7f 

'fife,  4 

— 

35 

7 

1 21 

iof 

13 

54 

— 

: III  ■ 

1 

— 

— 

Ravenscraig 

40 

64 

*3 

9 

27 

54 

! — 

— 

- 

■■  ■—  sj 

K 

1 

— 

— \ 

Raxawa  Panwila 

49 

84 

— 

13 

9 

!3 

iof 

23 

64 

— 

' Sife;. 

— 

— 

Rayigan 

734c 

5f 

- / 

734c 

+54 

; — 

— 

— 

— 

I-v— ' 

— 

- — 

Reftigas 

69 

64 

— 

— 

30 

64 

! 17 

94 

22 

44 

— 

E M 

— 

Rookwood 

iogf-c 

8 

234c 

9 

254c 

74 

204-C 

-*■  -4 

384c 

54 

— 

— 

3i  c 

8 

1444c 

8 

334c 

9 

384c 

74 

224c 

5I4C 

6 

— 

HI 

— 

. 

Sandringham 

146 

104 

— 

— 

51 

94 

S3 

V 

12 

7 

. — 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Sl'TC  MncngLne 

71  p 

94 

24 

, 94 

274c 

16 

7 

2 

44 

24c 

44 

LStrathdon  ... 

107  p 

8 

— 

Hi 

46 

74 

4lf  C 

i/°  4 

20 

54 

Pi;  : 4 

— 

Somerset 

!53  P 

64 

HIM 

— 

47 

6 

584c 

10 

— 

— 

20 

44 

284c 

5 

South  W ana  Kaj  ah 

74  P 

8 

&■'  .tLL..' 

30 

64 

324c 

i/ii 

i 12 

44 

— 



| 

— 

:St.  Andrews 

lOOf-C 

74 

244c 

104-1/- 

5r4c 

64 

1. 14c 

74 

1 r4c 

44 

— 

— 

34c 

+3 

St.  Clair 

72 

104. 

21 

104 

13 

9 

17 

1/34 

21 

64 

| 

— 

— 

St.  Vigeans  JG  ... 

5 r P 

84 

Y 1 

23 

74 

214c 

nf 

6 

54 

i|c 

2f 

— 

— - 

Sunnycroft 

142 

64 

— 

■ — . 

30 

6 

49 

9 

41 

5 

22 

44 

— 

• 

Suriakande 

20 

94 

— 

1 

— 

20 

+ 94 

— 

— 



Taprobana 

8o|c 

7i 

' — 

484c 

64 

224c 

10 

84C 

44 

— 

2 4c 

iof 

’emplestowe 

112 

8 

56 

+ Iof 

37 

7 

— 

— 

12 

5 

I 

2 

6 

i4 

fheresia 

5o  p 

84 

— 

17 

74 

304c 

1 1 

— ■ 

2 

44 

1 

34 

t'orwood 

80  p 

74 

— 

•4- 

20 

64 

404c 

104 

20 

54 

— 

s 

— 

funisgalla 

85  P 

74 

— ■ 

23 

64 

28  p 

iof 

26 

54 

3 P 

44 

5 

4 

vakelle  ...  1 

124JC 

i°4 

1 ■ - 1 

i iiy 

624c 

94 

544c 

i/-i/of 

— 

— 

54c 

54 

34c 

34 

enture 

2I3  P 

104 

■ IBM 

75 

10 

834c 

i/2f 

38 

6* 

■ GiSp' 

i2fc 

34  64 

icarton 

84  p 

9 

334c  i 

/i-i/ii 

214c 

iof iof 

— 

28 

54  6f 

— 

2 

4 

IValtrim  . . 

73 

10-4 

_ 

24 

10 

3° 

1/1 4 1 

19 

64 

— 

— 

— j 

Lrleigh  ...I 

47 

8 

— 

— 

28 

64 

19 

iof 

1 a— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'lattegodde  . .., 

93  P 

84 

— 

I 

44 

8 

2 4 

iof 

184c 

54 

— 

— 

74c 

44 

Jahalakella 

5i 

64 

— 

14 

5f 

17 

84  : 

20 

44 

— 



Jtlianside 

87  P 

1 

94 

12 

4/7 

!l 

1 

23 

10 

25 

84 

i 

.9  j 

54 

8fc 

64 

JAVA.  40  chests.  4-Jd. 


Garden. 

Total, 

Average . 

Fine  & FlowryPek, 

1 Medium  Fekoe. 

1 Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Souchong, 

Cong,  Bro.  & Dust, 

Quantity. 

Price 

{Quantity.  Price. 

1 Quantity.  | 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

1 Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity.  Price. 

onlapa 

40 

44 

11  5 1 54  1 

1 

1 

10 

1 

44 

1 

9 

3i  ! 

1 

1 

8 

4 

2 

D L 
J i 

la  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; Jc  for  half-chests  ; p for  packages,  f Prices  mark  rr 


thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  weight 


to  one  chest. 

GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Brokers. 


J.  W.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  1 & 2,  Bury  Street , St.  Mary  Axe 


Supplement  to 


13,  Rood 


IN 


September  gth,  1892. 

LONDON 


J ava . 

18,561  packages. 
i3>698 


‘ ‘ CE  YL  ON  OBSER  VER . ' ' 

US0.fi  k STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CEYLON,  AND  JAVA  TEA  REPORT. 

Lane,  London,  E.C. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION 
From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon. 

1891- 1892.  211,814  packages.  258,381  packages. 

1892- 1893.  202,542  ,,  256,348 

uring  the  week 

I. 772  packages  Indian  ) 

II. 047  ,,  Ceylon '-Total  52,819  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

B—  Java  I 

f Deliveries  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea  since  the  1st  June  show  million  pounds  increase  over 
tsame  period  last  season,  and  China  Teas  a decrease  of  about  5f  million  pounds. 

IJDIAN.  Auctions  have  been  rather  heavier  and  have  passed  generally  with  fair  spirit  at  last 
ek’s  rates,  the  chief  alteration  being  a slight  hardening  in  quotations  of  the  lower  grades  of 
*eful  liquoring  Teas  and  some  weakness  in  tippy  Teas  over  1 /-  where  the  liquors  were  not  specially 
tractive.  Quality  from  Assam  and  Darjeeling  continues  excellent  and  some  good  Teas  have  also 
an  offered  from  “ Cachar  ” and  “ Sylhet.” 

Weekly  average  of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1892,  22,948  pkgs.  av.  \i\.  1891,  21,663  pkgs.av.  lOd. 


! 1892. 

! PKGS.  |price. 

1891. 

PKGS.  I PRICE. 

| 1892. 

PKGS.  I PRICE. 

1:891.  j 

PKGS.  1 PRICE.! 

i?AM  . . 

T2317P  i/of 

8051  pi  II& 

Darjeeling  . . 

,3485  Pi  i/T 

1758  p II  j. 

Phar&Sylhet 

’4253  p 9 

10241  p 8f 
26  7 

Dooars 

jl728  p,  SJ 

1013  p 8| 

I'TTAGONG 

I 

KangraValley,  Etc. 

1 171  i 6| 

IO3  pj  IO  | 

I, 


1892. 

i PKGS.  j PRICE. 

Neilgherry  i8Jc  gj 
Terai  . . 273  p.j  7% 

Travancore  ! 703  pj,  ,6J 


1891. 

PKGS.  j PRICE. 
182  p'  8| 
216  pi  sf 
73  I 81 


Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London 

3UST.  (Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor)  1892, 

ANNINGS.  (Red  10  brown,  strong  rougli  liquor) 

IROKEN  TEA.  (Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor) 

EK.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor) 

EKOE.  (Greyish  to  blackish  some  tip,  useful  liquor) 

EK.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor) 

EKOE.  (Blackish,  greyish,  some  tip,  inferior  liquor) 

EYLON.  Deliveries  for  August  reached  over  6,500,000  pounds  and  exceed  those  of  any  previous 
jnth.  The  quantity  brought  to  auction,  which  was  about  the  same  as  last  week,  was  well 
mpeted  for  throughout,  and  prices  continue  fully  up  to  last  week’s  rates  with  some  slight  hardening 
value  of  the  lower  grades.  Average  for  week,  84 d. 

EKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor) 

EKOE  (Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor) 

EKOE  SOUG.  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor) 


3d- 

1891 , 

5ld- 

1890,  6Jcl . 

1889,  4fd 

3vd 

y 7 

6|d. 

6|d. 

**  5d 

5d- 

• 1 

8Jd. 

8fd. 

,*  6id 

6kd. 

y y 

84d. 

.*  9d  • 

gd 

gd. 

y y 

iod. 

,,  10-Jd. 

,,  iofd 

4id- 

5 y 

7d- 

)>  7id- 

..  5id 

6Jd. 

y 5 

7fd- 

,,  8Ad. 

11  7id 

EKOE 


(Somewhat  bold  leaf;  indifferent  liquor) 

MOVEMENTS  OF  TEA  IN  LONDON  (in  lbs.)  DURING  AUGUST. 


1892, 

6d . 1891, 

7id. 

1890,  gfd. 

1889,  iod. 

y J 

7ld- 

8fd. 

,,  iofd. 

„ 1 /of 

y y 

5d- 

6|d. 

„ gd. 

**  9id- 

y y 

6d.  ,, 

7vd- 

» 9fd- 

>>  iofd. 

WAN  . 

:ylon  . 

I'A 


Imports. 

Deli  ver  1 ii 

S 

I89O. 

1S91 . 

1S92. 

1S90. 

1891  . 

IS92. 

Indian  

6,468,591 

8,988,165 

12,095,655 

6,861,027 

7,268,049 

7,949.004 

Ceylon 

3,508,780 

6,019,994 

7,563,834 

3,793,03k 

5,156,082 

6,502,412 

Java  

105,770 

358,260 

149,660 

385,560 

390,600 

231,700 

China,  etc 

12,973,481 

10,851,134 

14,377,629 

7,315,869 

7"II3,°93 

5,396,358 

Total  lbs. 

23,056,622 

26,217,553 

34.186,778 

18,355.494 

19,927,824 

20,079.474 

FROM  1st  JUNE  TO  31st  AUGUST. 


1890. 

. ..;  10,961,055 

— 12,344,752 

...  I 7j6,59° 
»na,  etc  231279,973 

Total  lbs 


Imports. 
1891 . 

14,826,441 

18,229,124 

1,270,710 

23,420,667 


1892. 

18,448,434 

19,407,134 

777,840 

25,025,897 


1890. 

22,782,993 
11,339,092 
1 ,157,870 
2IU95.372 


1891 . 

21,172,590 

16,057,496 

1,277,220 

19,532,763 


47.302,37°  57. 746.942  63,659,305  56,475,327  58,040,069 


Stock. 

1892. 

1890. 

CO 

to 

1892. 

23,554,191 

18, 156,068 
746,200 
13,790,018 

15,667,851 

10,596,034 

623,560 

42,074,710 

20,314,389 

17,146,520 

844.55o 

32,329,995 

24,206,673 
I0.or2,2o8 
644,140 
31- 825,471 

56,246,477 

68,962,155 

70,635,454 

75.6SS.4Q.! 

bank  rate.  2 per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight. — Calcutta  1/2T  Colombo  1/2" 

In  our  last  week’s  Circular  the  average  for  “ Lizziepore,”  should  have  read  1/3.4,  instead  of  vki. 


n-  — * 


Garden. 

Total 

SH 

Average,! 

Broken  Org,  Pekoel 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken 

Quantity. 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken 

I and  Souchong,  | 

Quantit 

Price,  j 

Quantity 

Price  | 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Price. 

iQuantity. 

Price. 

|Quantity. 

Price.  I 

ASSAM  | 

12317p 

l/o* 

1 

AssamFrontierC  : 

T 2 3 

P 

■ i/3± 

472  p!  irf?/i 

1 165 

fiofl/1 

— 

i 34 

174 

| — 

— 

J j ; i ■ • • ] 

795 

*/* 

345  ti/|oJi/io| 

I307 

tgfxoi1 

— 

1 61 

7*74 

Attaree  Khat  Co: 

140 

1/ 

— 

— 

57 

*/*i 

2 1 

*/5f 

39 

9* 

1 23 

6f  | 

, , • • - 

179 

*/ 

— 

— 

87  1/ 

of  1/1* 

21 

*/54 

5* 

94  * of 

20 

6* 

Balijan  Co 

1 1 1 

P 

i/of 

i8*c 

2/lf 

33 

ill 

22 

1/34 

i 38 

9* 

Bargang  Co 

*53 

P 

*/°i 

— 

— 

20 

*/4i 

354c 

1/8 

! 63 

11* 

35 

7f 

Beheating 

50 

*/of 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

! 30 

11* 

— 

Behora 

86 

P 

*/2f 

— 

— 

25 

i/44 

29*0 

*/*  *4 

i 32 

9t 

— 

— 

BishnauthTCo 

2I7 

Ilf 

— 

' . 

102  1 

*f  */*4 

— 

74 

9-10* 

21 

8* 

, , ... 

*77 

P 

*/24 

4*4  ci/ 

8f  i/ioj 

57 

1/24 

— 

1 42 

1 of 

*7 

84 

BJLTC  IVIancotta 

97 

7i 

— 

— 

21 

+8* 

2-\ 

1/04 

26 

5f 

27 

5 

,,Sessa 

109 

P 

9* 

374c 

*,/4f ! 

38  P 

+8f 

— 

34  P 

t5  f 

— 

Bongong 

59 

9f 

— 

27 

+8f iof 

20 

I of 

12 

7* 

— 

— 

Borbarrie 

1 10 

**l 

— 

— 

28 

nf 

*5 

1/6 

39 

9 

16 

10* 

Borelli  T Co 

65 

*/2f 

— 

— 

20 

1 /of 

20 

*/** 

25 

10 

— 

| 

Borpukri 

*35 

**i 

■ — 

73  */ 

0*1/4* 

— 



40 

94 

22 

6 

Brahmapootra  C 

234 

IO  J 

— 

— 1 

74  1 

/x-i/i* 

21 

1/8 

108 

8 

3* 

7* 

British  Assam  C 

146 

*of 

— 

35 

1 of 

3* 

i/74 

50 

7* 

3° 

54 

Budia  Beta 

66 

P 

*/6f 

124c 

+2/4 

344c 

|l/2* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Chubwa  T Co  ... 

*37 

P 

8f 

3°4C 

i*/*4 

59 

9f 

24 

|6i 

24 

5f  | 

Corramore 

*94 

9t 

— 

— 

80 

**4*/* 

24 

9* 

60 

8f 

3° 

6* 

Dhendi 

104 

10 

— 

42 

"*1/3 

— 

27 

9* 

35 

7! 

Dhoolie 

177 

*/*4 

— 

621/ 

2f  l/4*| 

25 

I/7* 

70 

10*1 1* 

20 

94 

Dekhari 

40 

6f 

— 

; 

— 

— 

— 

4° 

+6f 

| ’ 

— 

DigioyCoFokuka. 

6xiC 

*/3i 

IS8B1 

254c 

fllf 

i8*c 

2/4 

184c 

84 

Doolahat 

202 

P 

*/o| 

461.01/ 

34i*/8j 

f 61 

I/-I/2 

26*0 

i*/7 

69 

9t  *°4 

— 

Doom  Doom  aC  B 

148 

P 

*** 

41  p 1 

/3-2/3ii 

“ 72 

IO 

— 

*/9 

35 

7f 

— 

| ,,  ,,  B 

*45 

P 

r / 2 

534c 

1/54 ; 

68  1 

°4  */*4 

24PC 

— 

— 

— 

„ H 

205 

P 

i/°4 

434c 

*/5f  t 

go  1 

o*x /of 

34 

+ i/44 

38 

74 

— 

— 

| ??  5? 

161 

P 

*/* 

72*0  1 

/6-2/5F 

54 

10* 

— 

— 

35 

8 

— 

— 

s 

5 5 •)  J ° 

37 

P 

*/4 

24-i-c 

*/7  | 

— 

— 

*3 

1/1* 

— 

')')  5 J 

21 

*/4 

i 

— 

21 

*/4 

— 

— 

— 

Dooria 

*38 

P 

10 

1 

_ 

55  b 

1/2-1/6 

— 



— 

— 

83  P 

+8  9 

Eastern  AssamC 

*55 

P 

*/3 

1 

/5-2/3-J 

— | 

*3 

94 

46 

8 fio 

1 

— 

Geiiahattmg  Co 

202 

P 

*/3i 

67-lc  1/ 

»42/i* 

54 

*/2* 

20 

*/7 

43 

** 

18 

94 

Hapjan 

89 

1/2 

22 

t*/94  i 

3* 

*/*i 

— 

23 

9f 

| Hattigor 

120 

*/ 

— 

5° 

1/-1/4 

20 

*/5i 

35 

94 

15 

7* 

; HunwaJ  T Co  ... 

123 

P 

*/*4 

44ic  * 

/7-2/01 

4* 

*/*4 

3° 

*/5 

, 60 

i/of 

74 

10  1 of 

Jokai  Co  Dikom 

120 

P 

*/*4 

21 

1 / 7 -I 

99  P 

* if  iif 

— 

! 

l»^'  - 1 

1 ,,  Hukanpukri 

164 

P 

i/iof 

6g4-c  2/ 

2+  1 3; 0 

* 58|c 

1/7*  1 

24 

*/7f 

*3 

*/*f 

! _ 

| 

„ Joyhxng  ... 

411 

P 

*/°* 

1 1 5P 1 / 

*4*774 

47  it 

i W°* 

24fc 

nf 

76 

10* 

1 1 2*C 

9?9f  I 

,,  Muttuck 

*34 

P 

*/2f 

42  p 2/ 

22/10  4 

44  + 

t I l/o* 

— 

364c 

8f 

— 

I 

i ,,  Panitola 

427 

1/2 

*°5  */ 

4-|  1 2/4 

4 59 

l./lf 

37 

** 

i°4 

*/°4 

122 

94 

| ,,  Subansiri  ... 

185 

P 

*/ 

| 

— 

75  W 

of  I /of 

*5 

*/5t 

754c 

10* 

20 

8*  i 

Jorehaut  T Co 

180 

1/3-4- 

! 48  * 

/5i-*/6 

42 

*/2f 

3°*/ 

7f */9i 

60  1 

*i  i/of 

B ■ 

Kelly  Den 

102 

*/* 

35  * / 

3i*/»* 

42 

fio 

*3 

*/24 

12 

7 

B 

— 

| Ketteia  T Co  . . . 

55 

P 

*/*f 

, 20 

1/24 

*5ic 

1/64  i 

20 

1 of 

— 

— 

K ho bong  T Co 

316 

1/1 

162 

*/3|-2/ 

74 

9 

— 

80 

16 

— 

1 Khongea 

106 

P 

1/34 

53  p t 

1043/1 

30 

l*/6f 

23t9 

t l/lO*j 

— 

. — 7 , 

— 

i Khonikor 

52 

8f 

— 

28 

10 

— 

pi 

24 

6* 

— - 

— 

Koddom 

48 

I of 

— 

— 

32 

10 

16 

*/ 

— 

— 

— 

s 1 

Kopati 

52 

10* 

— 

— 

20 

io| 

16 

1/34 

— 

— 

16 

5* 

I Kolony 

21 

1 *1 

— 

— 

21 

ill  j 

:i  " — 

— 

— j a 

— 

: Lepetketta  . . 

55 

P 

9f 

22*c 

t*/of 

18 

10  : 

*5 

+6 

— 

— • 



— 

; LMB  Diffloo  ... 

*°5 

10* 

— 

30 

1 if 

25 

i/34 

5° 

74 

— 

— 

,,Lattakoojan 

2 75 

*/ 

50/*/ 

0*1/9* 

xoo  I 

Of  I/if 

25 

*/o* 

100 

84  IO* 

■ — - 

— 

150 

*/4 

25 

*/94 

50 

*/2f 

25 

i/94 

5o 

**4 

— 

— 

LuckimporeTCo 

267 

1/3-4- 

20 

2/4 

971/ 

°2  l/5t 

381/ 

8**/94 

92 

9f  **4 

20 

*/*  ! 

5 > f • • 

72 

P 

*/* 

20*0 

2/*4 

32 

*/ 

— ! 

20 

8f 



— i 

Lung  Soong 

20 

6 

— 

— 

1 

*4 

te*  ! 

6 

4f 

Lower  AssamCoB 

48 

7 

— 

— -1 

20 

94  i 

12 

5 

16 

54  ! 

— 

— 

,,  Ranee 

1 

54 

7f 

- - 

1 

20 

iif 

1 

! 

! 

22 

. 

T6*  I 

12 

4f 

INDIAN.  , — Continued.  September  gth 


Barden. 


Total. 


Majuli  Co  Kolap.1 
•M.,  Majulighur 
Malijan  T Co 
Jfandakatta 
Media 
Meleng 
lihima 
- Spra n T Co 
MungledyeCo 
1 ? 

,ga  Dhoolie 
fehor  Kutia 
piahor  Rani 
Kbahabarrie 
VoakachareeCo  D 
K 


R 

Oaklands 
iiajmai  T Co 
liomai 

ScottishAssamCo! 

J 5 * * * 

Sealkotee 

Shakomato  Co  ... 
fflonee  Baret 
Singlij  an 
Jgri  T Co 
fiCHE&SYLHT 
feCo  Singla  Co 
ilTC  Urrunbund 
liorokai  T Co 


handpore  Co 
feoloogram 
lulcherra 
ndian  T Co 
F&Co 

.MB  Morapore 
iSTCoBurjan 
„Jafflong 
'athecherra 
Hoopacherra 
iephinjuri  Bh  T 
Sliabazpore 
SSTCo  Deansto 
Rajghat 
Subong 
TF&Co 

FarraporeTC 
'Vest  Jalingah 

DARJEELING 

•Wongrove 
Darjeeling  Co 

•)  5 

Dilaram 

Dooteriah 

’Goomtee 

Kalabarrie 

IKalej 

Lebong  T Co 


69 
137 
55 
92 
6ofc 

199 
20-fc 

181  p 
192 
hi 
41 

I4I  P 
61 

H1  P 
72 

96 

K:  229  p 

74 

139  P 
125  P 

20 
76 
80 

124  p 

95  P 
108 
120  p 
232  p 

5253  p 

235 

297 
i52 
207 
265 
116 

75 
85 

107 
192 

200  p 
100 
160  p 
284  p 
168 

74 

237  P, 
292  p 

63 

346 
228 
67 

3585  p 

58 


C 


245  P 
68 
86 


68 

222 

328 


'Average 

Broken  Org. Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
I Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken  and 
Sonohong. 

1 Price. 

Quantity. 

Price, 

[Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price  • 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity. 

| Price, 

i/3i 

1 

24 

i/7 

22 

l/2f 

_ 

23 

1/ 

_ 



i/if 

! 12 

i/7i 

73 

Il|-l/ 

15 

i/iof 

22 

rof 

15 

nf 

7i 

j B 

. — 

21 

9i 

ft-. 

— 

21 

6| 

13 

54 

ioi 

15 

i/7f 

32 

ni 

— 

25 

+7 

20 

64 

84 

I 

] 

3°ic 

j 10 

— 

— 

304c 

64 

— 

■ -ft 

i 1/2 

3° 

i'M 

59 

i/ii 

23 

1/74 

27 

1 1 

60 

9494 

i/2i 

1 1 ■ 

' M Hi 

I204C 

1/24 

1 1 ft r 

1 . — 

— 

| 111 

— 

i/i4 

4°  1/ 

541/64 

49  1 

|/i-i/ii 

1 1 — 

74 

10  104 

■ 

1 s 

— 

26 

1 /of 

3° 

l/81 

84 

ioi 

52 

Ilf 

i/ii 

^S ; 

— 

23 

V1  j 

25 

1/7 

35 

i of 

28 

Ilf 

i°4 

— 

— 

— 1 

!<—  . 

1 SB 

21 

1 of 

20 

10 

I/24 

— 

35 

tl/2 

I SI 

37 

114 

i/24 

— 

26  iy 

if  i/7-ii 

13 

i/24  : 

22 

I of 

— . 

■ : 

i/34 

1.  ] *—v' 

— 

50  1/ 

!ofi/34i 

44ic 

i/i°4 

^ l 

, • , 

I/1 

: BfiaMii 

— 

24 

i/1 

18 

l/6 

3° 

94 

— 

1 ■ 

nf 

32 

i/if 

12 

i/6f 

36 

9 

16 

9 

ii-j- 

23  ic 

1/94 

56  I 

iii/54 

28 

i/7f 

78 

74  104 

44 

54  10 

20 

I / 9 2 

*g|» 

j El 

25  . 

9i 

29 

Hi 

— 

■ 7-4  1 

i/°4 

97P  1 

/ 1-1/84 

■ — 4’: 

1 « 1 S 

5W— 1 7? 

42 

9 

■■ 

■".'...ft- 

1/6 

I 

HI 

;6ip  1/641/ 1 1 

4 20 

2/4 

44 

i/if 

tbrfi  ** 

-r- 

1/ 

i 1^9  Hi 

/■ ^ * 

20 

!/ 

i — ! IN 

— 

— 

IHEL  ’ ' 

— 

• 

i/ii 

I SS 

3° 

i/4i 

■B — ■ 8 

■ Bl 

24 

1/1 

22 

IP 

1/04 

— 

— 

23 

i/3i 

1 , i 

29 

i/°i 

28 

1 of 

1i1i 

76P  1/ 

02-2/4 

35 

i°i 

13 

1/44 

— 

-ft 

— 

3 .449 

I/2i 

204c 

1/84 

28 

1/6 

j--'V 

— 

22 

i/°f 

25 

8f 

1/ 

;i«v  1 

39 

+ 1/1S 

21 

1/64 

21 

94 

27 

6f 

I/I 

45P  +1/5-2/41 

40 

j 104 

— 

■ — s 

35 

84 

ni 

9 

2IfC 

1/9 

9i 

nf 

37 

1/44 

7i 

74 

8| 

26 

I if  1/5: 

94 

84 

34 

9 - 

81 

6 

— 

8f 

61 

iofiof 

43 

i/3 

153 

7 

40 

54 

n4 

— 

58 

1 1 

16 

i/84 

26 

8 

52 

1/ 

i/°i 

— 

— 

68 

I of 

29 

i/84 

31 

84 

79 

nf 

8 

i ! HI  1 

— 

175 

7f9i 

59 

6-1/ 

31 

54 

8f 

— 

32 

94 

26 

1/0-1 

13 

7 

45 

6 

ni 

— ■ 

— 

3i 

; ni 

21 

Fi/4i  i 

13 

a 

10 

54 

i/ii 

i Km  h 

■ — 

29 

i/°i 

13 

2/ if 

25 

94 

18 

nf 

8i 

— 

— 

27 

94 

18 

1/24 

28 

64 

34 

5464 

7 2 

— 

97 

84 

22 

1 1 

56 

5* 

17 

t4f 

7i 

50 

841/34 

55 

64 

25 

8 

35 

5 

1 15 

4i 

84 

18 

tl/44 

32 

84  : 

— 

— | 

30 

5i 

20 

4i 

84 

40 

i/°4 

50 

! 84 

40 

10 

30 

54 

H ■ 

| s 

7 

— 

EsH 

94  P 

8fio 

45 

9f 

145 

5i 

— 

6f 

■ — 

HsiH 

B3H 

96 

8 

72 

+5 

S i 

ft- 

— I 

35 

9 

H 

i/°4 

25 

5464 

/ft-' 

9 

45  I 

iii/5f 

45 

94 

36 

9i 

52 

7 

33 

5i 

84 

42  I 

0 + 1/54 

97 

84 

41 

94 

80 

64 

24 

44 

64 

1 — 

mmm 

33 

16 

30 

64 



— 

— 

— 

9 

— • 

;!  ft-  . 1 

100 

94  1 04 

97 

84  i/ii 

81 

74 

68 

54  6 

9i 

— 

— 

72 

ioi 

2 7 

l/2a 

90 

84 

39 

64 

8i 

! | — 

20 

9 

15 

I/I4 

18 

64 

14 

54 

1/14 

i/3 

— 

— 

17 

i/24 

29 

i/5i 

12 

94 

— 

— 

' 1/2 

78  1/341/84 

i hi 

11  1 Mi 

55P  1/ 

1 1 2/oii 

97 

}6iiof 

24 

84 

l/2i 

46  ! 

I/4-I/8 

94  ti 

°i  i/3i 

32P  1/ 

8|  i/ii! 

73 

84  10 

— 

— 

1/34 

20 

f 1/6 

20 

i/3i  1 

12 

! 1/6  : 

16 

1 14 

— 

1/64 

— 

40 

i/7 

25 

1/9 

21 

1/21 



— 

i/7i 

254c 

i/9i 

27 

i/3i 

23ic 

2/24 

— 

— 

— 

1 i/i4 

1 — 

— 

22 

i/oi 

32ic 

+1/34 

— 

' — 

1/54 

— 

— 

25 

i/64 

22 

i/7i 

21 

i/ii 

_ 

1 — 

1/24 

64  i/:5ii/94 

89  1 

if  i/3i 



— 

69 

8 nf 

— 

■ — 

: 1 /i 

214  I 

iii/9i 

77 

84  1 of 

— 

Fannings,  Dust 
and  Vaiions. 


({Quantity,  j 


Price. 


l8fc  l/2-| 

69  P I 5fi/4 
47  94 1/6 


12 


7i 


2o|c|  3-4 


26-J-c,  41 

s|c;  44 


i5ic 


11 


37 


74 


INDIAN.  : — Continued. 


Broken  Org.  Pekoe  i 

Pekoe  and 

| 

Broken  and 

Fannings,  1 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe.  j 

Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Souchong, 

and  Vario 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.] 

Price. 

Quantity.! 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.1 

Price.  ( 

Quantity.  I 

Lizziepore 

70  p 

1 of 



20 

i/1 

264c 

C'3i 

12 

8 

12 

4l 

— i 

LMB  ChngTong 

13° 

Hi 

— 

63 

i/°i 

18 

i/5i 

32 

7f  | 

*7 

7f  , 

- 1 

,,Hatticoolie  ... 

10  5 

9 

— 

— 

30 

9i 

26 

1 /of 

3° 

6f 

19 

64 

— 

,,Kurseong 

74 

1/2 

— 

— 

34 

1/2 

18 

T/9 

22 

8 



— 

— 

,,Lebong&M.S. 

217 

1 of 

— 

— 

100 

ni 

35 

i/if 

70 

7i 

12 

7i 

— 

,,Moondakotee 

98 

*/4 

— 

— 

55 

ti/6i 

n 

i/9i 

17 

iof 

7 

— 

115 

!/3i 

— 

— 

78 

ti/4 

17 

r/9 

20 

9 , 



1 

123 

1 /of 

— 

— 

63 

l/2f 

20 

1/51 

20 

8 i 

20 

6f 

— 1 

Mahalderam 

gojc 

7l 

— 

— 

3°ic 

9 

20fc 

V 

254c 

5i  | 

!5ic 

3f 

j 

Mim  T Co 

50 

J/1 

— 

— 

25 

i/3i 

— 

— 

25 

iof 

— 

— 

I 

Rungmook 

no  p 

1/2 

3°2C 

i/9i 

6ofc 

i/ii 

— 

— 

20 

9 

— 

- | 

- 

Seeyok 

83ic 

i/4i 

36|ci  / 

7i  I/IO; 

26fC 

i/3i 

■ 

— 

2l4c 

9f 

— 

Selimbcng 

73ic 

r/3 

20^0 

x/7 

32-fc 

J/3i 

— 

— 

2l|c 

iof 

— 

— 

Turzum 

66*c 

i/6f 

— 

— 

66fc  1 / 

611/61 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

DOOARS 

1728  p 

8i 

38+1 

. 

IO 

Aibheel 

107 

10 

of  1/9*1 

22 

9 

15 

nf  ] 

22 

16 

— 

Bagracote  Co  . . . 

186  p 

7 

— 

— 

404  c 

8f 

694c 

fio 

77 

5i5i  1 

— 

— 

— 

Bullabarrie 

106  p 

8 

— 

— ! 

33 

84 

32ic 

I /of 

29 

5i 

— 

12 

DooarsCo  Ghatia 

107 

9i 

— 

— 1 

45 

9f 

28 

I /of 

34 

7i 

— 

Ellenbarrie  . ..[ 

73 

7i 

— 

— ■ I 

— 

— 

— 

73 

7i 

— 

Gajilidoubah 

120 

8i 

44 

9f-i/ 

39 

8 

— 

— 

37 

6 

— 

— 

Jiti 

125 

93r 

— 

— 

3° 

! 1 of 

25 

1/2 

45 

184 

25 

T 7 

— 

Kolabarrie  ...! 

1 73 

8 

— 

— 

76 

Si 

( — 

— 

— 

— ; 

97 

7i 

— 

Manabarrie  ...i 

1 12 

13 

1 of 

15 

8f 

— 

— 

41 

6 ! 

26 

5 

l7 

N ST  C By  tagool 

"5  P 

7i 

15 

9 

33 

7 

15 

Ilf 

!9 

5i 

— 

— 

3ic 

C 

,, Dam  Dim 

200  p 

9 

3° 

lof  1/7; 

57 

9i 

3° 

9l 

58 

7 

i5 

4f 

io4c 

,,Nakhati 

189  p 

1 of 

38  P 

1 i j t/7 

67 

9i 

24 

i/o4 

3i 

7i 

16 

19 

5i 

13ic 

,,Nowrea  Nuddy 

203  p 

8 

59  PI+91M! 

43 

+ 7i 

31 

8f 

36 

5i  ■ 

5 

i5ic 

i 

,,Rungamuttee 

297  p 

1 1 

38  1/ 

of  1 /S-J-j 

84 

n 

69 

I/°i 

69 

9 

17 

6f 

2o4c 

Putharjhora 

70 

ni 
/ 4: 

— 



— 

. — 

— 

48 

+8 

22 

+5f 

— 

Zurrantee 

72 

5i 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

72 

5i5i 

— 

1 

KANGRAYALEY 

Bundla  TP 

NEILGHERRY 

171 

6f 

42 

8f  1/0 i 

31 

6f  j 

1 1 

9t 

| 

87 

+ cl  r_L 

1 J4  J2 

— 

Terramia 

i84c 

9i 

— 

1 8ic 

9i 

— 

■ — 

— 

m 

TERAI 

273  p 

7i 

Central  TeraiTCo 

178  p 

7i 

65  P;8f  i/2f 

45 

7i 

— 

— 1 

50 

4f 

- — 

— 

1 84c 

1 

Marionbaree 

1 95 

8 

— 

— 

4° 

84 

20 

i/of 

35 

5 

SI, 

— 

j — 

TRAYANCORE 

703  p 

64 

Arnakel 

53 

6* 

— 

6 

1 0 

6 

I /of 

38 

I 

4i 

S 2 

1 

Braemore 

55l?c 

6i 

— 

— 

33ic 

5i 

I2lc 

9f 

Sic 

4i 

— . . 

— 

i 24c- 

4 

CMR 

48 

4i 

— 



44 

Ui 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

4 

2 

i 

Fairfield 

52ic 

7i 

— 

— 

27 

l'5i 

23 

9i 

— 

I 

4i 

I 

1 

4 

Glenbrittle 

3°ic 

6| 

— 

— 

9ic 

5i 

nic 

31 

8f 

64c 

4i 

— 

i4c 

! 

1 

Isfield 

96 

; 6f 

— 

— 

j 27 

5i 

9 

. 38 

4i 

— 

- 

Kinmylies 

7§ic 

4i 

— 

— 

7 1 i c 

m 

— 

— 

— 

3ic 

4i 

4ic. 

4 

Penshurst 

73  P 

i si 

1 2 if  c 

1 1 

24 

7i7l 

27ic 

8f 

1 

4i 

— 

— j 

- 

Perrintorra 

33 

6 

7 

26 

5i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Roekwood 

59  P 

4i 

1 — 

— 

5i 

! +4  i 

— 

— 



?§§  •. , 

— 

84c 

1. 

TPC 

1 40 

6 

— 

— 

I4 

5 

12 

8i 

12 

4i 

— 

2 

7i 

Vembenard 

86 

i 

8f 

1 

16 

1 

: ni 

46 

! 

7i 

1 

: 24 

[_ 

j 9f 

t 

1 

•1 

ULILuih. 

Broken  Org,  Pek.  Pekoe  and 

- --  - 

Broken 

.Fannings,  Dust 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pokoe  Souoliong. 

and  Souchong.  I 

and  Various. 

. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  | 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Abbotsford 

6o 

7i 

I 

1 

! 

26 

6J 

1 

22 

94 

12 

: 44 









Aberdeen 

7oic 

7i 

— 

38-5C 

i 54 

0 0 JLp 

94 

- — 

— 

— 

— 

| ;j  • • • 

iooA-c 

' 6f 

— 

Eg  ■ 

3 6|c 

54 

344c 

94 

3°4c 

5 

— 

i — 

— 

— 

Agra  Oya 

48 

8 

1 9 

20 

7 

, 21 

94 

6 

! 54 

— 

I 

3 

Aldourie 

47  P 

1/ 

1 9 1 

19 

i°i 

24 

i/2 

2 

64 

— 

— 

2t.-C 

34 

Ambawella 

463c 

74 

— ■ 

j _J_  1 

274c 

1 54 

i2Ac 

94 

lie 

4 

i|c 

2 A 

Angroowelle 

44ic 

8| 

j. 

— . 

254c 

84 

I2lC 

Ilf 

6|c 

5 

— 

iA-c 

34 

.Ann  ft  eld 

76 

9i 

Mrmri 

■ — 

33 

84 

33 

I/°4 

10 

54 

— 

— 

— 

Attabage 

213  p 

4-  -wAg. 

59 

64 

834c 

9 

! 65 

; 4f 

i -J-c 

24 

5 

34 

Bambrakelly&D. 

82 

xx4 

Bi 

— 

42 

f 104 

40 

I/Ol 

; • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Barnagalla 

r5i 

94 

x9 

1 1 

22 

9 

36 

I/I 

16 

64 

— . 

— 

58 

44  tc4 

Bath  ford 

55 

9 1 

j6 

m 

30 

1 1 

9 

64 

— 

— 

' ■ — 

— 

Battawatte 

I32ic 

8 

s 

724c 

74 

5x4c 

94 

1 ~ ■ 

— 

54c 

5 

44c 

3 

; BDWP 

92^C 

7 

— 

334c 

54 

334c 

94 

264c 

54 

- %r.  -,v 

— 1 

— 

Bearwell 

76  p 

74 

— 

— 

35 

64 

28 

10 

1 1 

54 

— 

— 

2-Jc 

2— 

Belgravia 

69  p 

9 

151 

26 

94 

22 

1/ 

16 

6 

4 P 

2 44 

i Ac 

2— 

« 

Binoya 

48 

8|- 

— . 

r S 

24 

64 

I 24 

IO-| 

— 

— 

— ' 

— 

! ~ 

Blackburn 

76  p 

MHM 

59  P 

54  54 

17 

94 

. . - SI 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Blackwater 

246  p 

94 

6t1c  1 

If  t/6-J- 

72 

94 

26 

10 

66 

64 

13 

5 

2 

34  ' 

Bogawantalawa 

104  p 

8 

— 

41 

74 

33 

iol 

24 

6 

1 

4 

54c 

4 

Bowhill 

47 

64 



■ 

l7 

6 

12 

94 

13 

54 

3 

4 

2 

34 

Broughton 

832° 

7 4 

; — ^ 

— 

j 141c 

6 i 

U4: 

474c 

94 

224c 

54 

— 

— 

— 

Calsay 

155 

9 

9X 

9-r/ 

64 

64  6| 

— 

• — 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Campden  Hill  ... 

129 

8 

68 

7 74 

3i 

Ilf 

3° 

c3 

J4 

— , • 

' 

— 

— 

Castlemilk 

80 

94 

— - 

— 

j 22 

94 

29 

i/oi 

17 

7 

— 



12 

6 

Chapelton 

141  p 

9+ 

— 

! 47 

94 

584c 

1/2 

36 

6 

— | 

— 

— 

CeyLand  &ProdC 

1 

1 

l 

■ „Fetteresso  ... 

136  p 

io4 

— 

— 

42 

10 

63A-C 

i/ii 

25 

74 

3 

54 

34  c 

54 

gf  n J i 

100  p 

10A 

— 

— 

32 

10 

'534c  i 

/1-1/X4 

13 

7 

2 

5 

— 

— 

■ ,,Narangalla  ... 

67 

17 

94 

37 

6 

j 8 

44 

5 

54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,N.  Peradeniya 

121 

8* 

G§  I 

— 

87 

74  n 

1 16  : 

1/04 

12 

5-4 

2 

3f 

4 

34 

I „ 

T43 

74 

32 

1 1 

5 2 

7 

17  ! 

fio-J 

36 

54 

3 

44 

3 

34 

Clunes 

187^0 

8 

— 

95ic 

6f 

68ic| 

10A 

244c 

54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cocoawatte 

84  2 c 

6* 

■ 

— 

44-1-c 

54 

2 2lcj 

9 

I 184c 

4f 

— 

— 

— 

Crurie 

41 

84 

— 

10 

84 

H 1 

XI4 

17 

54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CTPCo  Alton  ... 

179 

84 

“T-  • 

— 

64 

9 

36 

1/ 

68 

64 

— 

1 1 

34 

B ,,Devvalakanda 

170  p 

64 

n 

10J 

1 x9  P 

54  7 

28 

84 

12 

44 

— 

— 

,,Mariawatte  ... 

121 

8 

- — 

34 

64 

56  j 

IoA 

31 

54 

— f | 

— 

— 

— 

P ,,Wallaha 

x45  P 

10 

86  p 

8f  10 

12 

7 

47  I 

Ilf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dalleagles 

I3I  P 

74  ! 

— 

— 

43 

7 

644c 

10A- 

24 

54 

| 

— 



— 

Damblagolla  ...| 

26 

7 

— 



26 

7 

— 

— 

— 1 



— 

Daphne 

29 

54 

— 

— ■ 

x3 

54 

6 : 

9 

3 

4 

7 i 

24  34; 

— 

— 

DC 

27 

6i 

— 

msm  1 

7 

5 

1 1 

8 

9 

4-4 

- | 

— 

Dea  Ella 

47 

54 

— 

25 

-1-5 

12 

+74 

10 

44 

— 

— | ■ 

1 

Deanstone 

954c 

74 

444° 

8f 

5lic 

54 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

[ >»  • * • 

I 26-}jC 

461c 

9 

62^0 

54  I 

— 

i 

n4c 

44 

— 

74  c 

24 

Dedugalla 

129 

7f 

— 

59 

7 

42 

i°4 

28 

54 

— ; 

Deeside  . . 

74 

7i 

— 

— 

28 

84  1 

x3 

1/ 

12 

5 4 I 

— 

21 

34 

Delta 

99 

Sir 

— 

— 

53 

74  8 

2 5 

1 of 

21 

6 

— 

— 

Ddtotte 

46 

84 

— 

_ 

5 

74 

26  j 

i°4 

14 

54 

— 

— 

1 

4 

Denmark  Hill  ... 

48  p 

94 

— 

-r— 

16 

9 

15 

l/o§ 

15 

64 

•| 

— 

2'Ac 

74 

Derby 

26  p 

6£ 

— 

•— r-  ’ 

9 

64 

7 i 

94 

7 

5 i 

2 

44 

lie: 

oil 

Desstord 

42 

IlA 

_ 

— | 

14 

ioi 

16 

1/3 

12 

7-4 

— 

— 

Deviturai 

86 

8i 

— 

— 

5o 

7484 

29 

!o4 



■ 1 

5 1 

4f 

2 

H. 

D 2 

Dickoya 

433  P 

8 

232  b 

Ilf 

J52  P 

54  64 

44  P 

74 

— 

1 

— j 

5 

2f 

Dig  Dola 

63 

6f 

— 

13 

6 

2 1 

94 

29 

5 

— 1 

— 

Diyanellekelle  ...j 

x58 

8| 

— 

i 

69 

‘8 

46 

I/I 

39 

+5  54; 

1 j 

2f 

3 

34 

Donside  ..., 

41 

7 

— 1 

— I 

14 

64 

10 

ioj- 

17 

54 

| 

— 

— 

Doragalla 

153 

— 

■ — i " 

63 

6 ! 

39 

9-4 

4i 

24  5 

— 1 

— 

10 

3 44 

Dromoland 

s6Ac 

64 

204c 

9 

364c 

5 

| 

! 

— 

'Edinburgh 

37 

nf 



j 2 

l7 

10A 

20 

+1/1 











i Elangapitiya 

74  P 

7-1 

— 

— 

31 

6 | 

434c 

94 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

| Emelina 

i ... 

70 

8* 

- — 

— 

31 

i > 

8 1 
i 

16 

1/04 

18 

6 

3 

4 ! 
1 

2 

2f  . 

„ . ....  I 

CEYLON. 

— Continued. 

r 

fj 

Broken  Org,  Pek, 

1 Pakoe  and 

Broken 

Fannir 

ffS,  ] 

Harden, 

Total, 

Arerage. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted, 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Soncbong, 

and  Souchong, 

and  V&non 

Quantity. 

Price, 

Quantil  y 

Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity 

' Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

; Pi 

ER 

*3 

r3 

J4 

_ 

J3 

5f 





_ 

Erlsmere 

93 

10 

— 

63 

7l9i 

30 

I /of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Erroll 

68  p 

”4 

— 

,si  Hi 

28 

104 

22fc 

1/44 

12 

74 

— 

— 

ifc 

Frogmore 

42  P 

84 

— 

— 

18 

+6f 

21 

I of 

— 

— 

j — 

— 

34c 

Fruithill 

63  P 

74 

22-|c 

1/2 

18 

74 

i 

— 

9 

5 

12  f 

3474 

2 0 C 

Galgawatte 

18 

6 

— 

— 

18 

+6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Gallaheria 

1 17  P 

8 

42-|c 

104 

3i 

6 

26 

I of 

18 

54 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Gallamudina 

1 J3 

9 

— 

i — 

20 

64 

73 

I of 

20 

54 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Gallantenne 

38 

74 

— 

— 

£9 

5t 

19 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Gallebodde 

217  p 

94 

— 

— 

7i 

! 8f 

: 71 

1/ 

37 

+ 7 

— 

— 

384c 

5-1 

Galloola 

97  P 

8 

1 — 

— 

164c  7f 

28 

104 

5°4c 

54 

i4c 

44 

2fc 

r 

Geddes 

107  p 

8f 

— 

— 

47 

+54  7l 

! 53 

xof 

— 

— 

— 

74c 

Glassei 

I 86  p 

74 

— 

— 

23 

6 

554c 

94 

8 

4f 

— 

— 

-j 

> Glenalla 

H3 

64 

35 

94  104 

42 

5f 

— 

— 

25 

54 

25 

3444 

16 

; 

Glen  Alpin 

94  Pi 

io| 

— 

— 

49 

1 of 

26 

1/1 

8 

— 

— 

54c 

A 

Glendon 

' IOI 

8i 

— 

— 

66 

7 

35 

I of 

— 

— 

I — 

— 

— 

_ 

Glentilt 

197  P 

8 

68fc 

1 /of 

39 

8f 

— 

64 

64 

26  p 

3 44 

— 

_ 

Glenugie  . . 

1 18  p 

9 

— 

— 

50 

8 

494c 

1/14 

£3 

54 

— 

— 

6fc 

Goorookoya 

22 

5i 

— 

| — , | 

— 

1 — 

1 — 

— 

22 

54 

— 

- 

Gorthie 

434c 

10 

— 

— [ 

— 

— 

434c 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Gouravilla 

88  p 

1 1 

554c 

I/J 

33 

94 

— 

- — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Great  Western  ... 

J35  P 

1 1 

56  P 

”4 1/7 

35 

H 

32 

1 1 

12 

64 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Happugahaiande 

49  P 

8 

_ 

16 

8f  9 

15 

9f  n4 

14 

5 54 

2 

34 

2 p 

Hardenhuish  & L. 

93  P 

84 

— 

— 

— 

44 

10 

49fc 

54 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Hatale 

14 

4-4 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

14 

44 

— 

^T1 

— 

- 

Hatherleigh 

71 

7 

• — 

— 

24 

7 

1 1 

x/°4 

3° 

54 

2 

54 

4 

2 

Hauteville  ...1 

190  p| 

10 

— 

— 

56 

94 

70  1 

/i-i/i4 

21 

6 

— 

— 

434c 

5 

Heatherton 

75  P 

7i 

— 

— 

31 

74 

2 5^-c 

1/ 

n 

54 

1 Ac 

4f 

ifc 

5 

Heeloj-a 

77 

64 

— 

— 

41 

5 + 

26 

9 

10 

t4 

— 

— 

— 

Hindagalia 

£3*  P 

9l 

— 

, — ! 

72 

10 

2 r 

1/1 

29 

74 

1 

54 

8fc 

3 

| Holm  wood 

82  p 

i/°4 

— 

. — | 

24 

1/ 

40 

£/24 

14 

94 

— 

44c 

7 

RIoolankande 

153  P 

7i 

634c 

I I 

37 

7-J- 

— 

— J 

39 

54 

— 

— 

14 

Hunugalla 

85  Pi 

7f 

— 

— 

40 

7 

25fc 

i/2f 

20 

54 

— | 

- 

1 Imboolpittia 

127  p 

74 

17 

10 

29  P 

7f 

1 9 

I I 

50  p 

54 

— 

1 2f  C 

4 

Ivanhoe 

73  P 

84 

— 

— ' 

22 

8f 

34lc 

I/o4 

h 

6 

3 

34 

— ■ 

JMK 

374c 

54 

— 

— 

igf-C 

5 

i8fc 

6f 

pan 

— 

— 

- 

Kabragalla 

6 ifc 

4f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 1 f c 

4f 

4°4  C 

4 

Kaluganga 

44  1 

7 

— 

— 

l6 

+ 6f 

H 

10 

£3 

+5 

tEi  ! 

I 

i Kandal  Oya  . .. 

506-fc 

64  1 

1054c 

9 

2004c 

5454 

974c 

9 

iopfc 

44  5 

— 

| 

— 

- 

Katookella 

89  p 

9 

— 

— 

21 

9t 

i8fc 

1/2 

15 

74 

34c 

54 

324C  54 

f 

KAW 

169 

94 

— 

— 

I 2 T 

7-i/ 

26 

£/2i 

— 

— - 

22 

54 

— 1 

- 

Kelaneiya 

73 

94 

— 

— 

34 

7 4 

36 

1 1 

— 

— 

2 

44 

I 

Kelani 

I374c; 

6i 

— 

— 

7°ic 

5i 

3 24c 

+94  : 

354c 

+4f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

KelaniValAsso  D 

112 

10 

13 

i/5 

61 

10 

— 

38 

74 

— 

KB.! 

— ! 

- 

Kintyre 

103  p 

74 

47  piq4  iif 

23 

64 

— 

— 1 

12 

44 

— 

— 

21  P 

2f 

Kirklees 

80  p 

84  ; 

— 

j 

26 

7t 

24 

n4 

25 

6 

— . 

— 

54c! 

+ 

l 

Lameliere 

67-fc 

9i 

— 

— 

134c  1 of 

28fc 

!/04  1 

26fc 

64  : 

— : 

- — , 

- 

Laxapana  . .. 

165  P 

8i 

574c:+9  9i  ; 

54 

7 

4xfc 

I /of 

13 

5 

— 

— 

— 

Leangapella 

57 

7 

26 

9 

31 

54 

— 

— 

— 

■ -rf  f 

— 

— 

Lippakelle 

95 

io| 

— 

— 

59 

6fgi 

33 

]/2 

— 

— i 

— 

— 

3 ! 

Luccombe 

558^c 

7 

384c 

1 of 

2954c 

6f  7 

62fc 

94 

i504c 

54 

— 

— 

!34c 

2 

• 

Lynsted  . . 

160  p 

7i 

— 

— 

764c 

+64  9 

44lc! 

1/1 

— 

. — 

16 

44 

24 

+3 

Mahacoodagalla 

64 

8 

6 

+74 

23 

74 

22 

10 

i3  i 

54 

— 

1 sa 

— 

_ 

Mahadowa 

60 

i°i 

i7 

9 

32 

1/04 

7 

6 

I 

44 

3 

3| 

r 

Maha  Eliya 

*3  5 P 

ioj 

234c 

1/ 

44 

1 of 

4.ofc 

I/oi 

9 

6 

— 

— 

i9fc 

+4 

Mahousa 

64 

7 ! 

30  j 

8494 

18 

5f 

— 

15 

44 

— 

— 

1 

Marlborough 

55 

— 

— 

27 

74 

x6 

I if 

9 

5 

— 

— 

3 

5 

Maskeliya 

63  P 

9 

474c  tginii 

16 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-1 

Mipitiakande 

180 

84 

— 

— 1 

91 

7l 

35 

iM  i 

47 

54 

I 

44 

6 

34 

Mirisketiya 

61 

74 

— 

— 

3° 

74 

9 

1 /of  : 

22 

54  ! 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Mooloya 

32 

£/ 

— 

; 

15 

1 1 

£7 

+ 1/1  i 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Morar 

95  P 

9 

— 

— 1 

16 

8f 

474c 

1/04 

32 

64 

— 

— 

— 

- 

1 

Moray 

148 

10 

— 

— 1 

59 

6f  iofl 

68 

iif-x/., 

— I. 



— 

— 

21 

CEYLON.  — Continued. 


I 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 

Pekoe 

and 

Broken  and 

Fanning 

rS.  DuSt 

Garden, 

Total. 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Souchong.  ( 

and  Various. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

1 

Quantity.  | 

Price, 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Mottingham 

1 - 

96  p 

8 

1 

32 

8i 

. 

354c 

n 

29 

54 

1 . ;fs 

N jyapane 

260  p 

6f 

/Cite- 

72 

6i 

ioifc 

94 

78 

44 

2fc 

2f 

1 7fc 

3 

Naedwood 

I47 

7i 

1 5 I 

L-; ‘ VurV 

37 

64 

60 

94 

50 

54 

— 

— 

Newton 

2151c 

7 

7 rvn' 

— 

9x4c 

+64 

6gfc 

+10 

x44c 

44 

344c 

+44 

74c 

3i 

New  Valley 

180 

8i 

41 

x/o| 

104 

74 

— 

35 

54 

— ■ 

— 



N.I.T. 

35 

4 

L'lrL  1 

— 

— 

- — 

— 

16 

44 

x9 

3f 

OBECCraigieLea 

72 

8* 

— 



I 36 

74 

25 

x/ 

1 1 

5 

— 

— 



Dangkande... 

1474c 

7 

— 



5°4c 

64 

554c 

94 

3x4c 

54 

8fc 

34 

34c 

2f 

„ Glendevon  . . . 

i8|c 

7i 

— 



— 

— 

— 

■ 

— 

Bll  1 

— H 

— 

i8fc 

74 

no 

1/2 

— 

[ H 

34 

i/li 

d2 

1/54 

34 

rof 

— 

— 

; „ Kuda-Oya  . . . 

86 

xoi 

— 

— 

34 

94 

40 

x/ 

12 

64 

— 

— 

i ; Loolcondera 

94 

10 

— 

36 

jio 

; 33 

1 14 

24 

84 

— r 1 1 

— 

1 

4 

| I Stellenberg ... 

47 

9 

I 

— 

15 

9 

x5 

i/°4 

x5 

64 

£ fjjjifl 

— 

2 

34 

Oononagalla 

71  p 

7i 

8fc 

1 1 4 

35 

64 

11 

+ Iof 

16 

54 

I 

44 

' 

Opalgalla 

xx5  P 

6f 

— 1 - 

70 

6f 

25 

10 

10  p 

44 

1 9 

10  p 

2 

Oiivah  Kellie  & 

33 

i/ii 

■ — 1 ! 

— 

x4 

1 of 

19 

x/3 

■Hii; 

— I 

— 



Pambagama 

x39  P 

8 

'h.  • 

. 

81 

74 

554c 

I of 

3 

5 

— 

— 

;| 

' H 

Pine  Hill 

97ic 

8i 

20fc 

x/ 

✓ - 

33ic 

94 

! 

— 

264c 

64 

i8fc 

44 

Polgahakande  ... 

106 

7i 

— 

32 

64 

44 

94 

3° 

54 

— | 

— 

— 

Poolbank 

671c 

74 

34ic 

94 

244c 

5i 

l 

™ — — 

— 

44c 

4 

54c 

34 

Portswood 

95ic 

1 /of 

— 

534c 

r/n/4 

i8|c 

x/34 

24fc 

84 

— 

j Poyston  . . 

28  p 

9i 

— 

— 

7 

104 

1 ilc 

x/°4 

IO 

64 

1 §n  ■ 

1 



iPundaloya 

117  p 

49fc 

1/14 

43 

94 

— 

— 

18 

64 

— 

1 ■— 

7fc 

+34 

Ragalla 

94  P 

94 

igic 

i/of 

31 

94 

20fc 

+xx4 

21 

+ 64 

— 

— 

3 

44 

IRahatungoda  . . . 

40 

1 of 





12 

104 

; 20 

i/°4 

6 

64 

— 

— 

2 

4 

Rangalla 

97  P 

74 

i — 

— 

44 

64 

34 

10 

n 

54 

— 

— 

8fc  af 

Rappahannock  . . . 

65 

9f 

1 

| ' 

35 

94 

18 

x/xi 

8 

54 

111M 

— 

4 

44 

1 Ritnagherry 

Hi 

6f 

27 

174 

31 

+54 

1 23 

xx 

30 

+ 44 

— ■ 

— 

Riverside 

95 

7'i 

' 

4° 

+ 7 

30 

+ iof 

25 

+54 

— 

— 

1 ' H 1 

dookwood 

t952c 

9f 

48fc 

ioi 

534c 

104 

37ic 

x/°f 

544c 

64 

— 

| w 

34c 

8f 

Rose  Hill 

70  p 

84 

■ lalS  1 

28 

8i 

x4 

x/x 

x3 

6 

7 

44 

8fc  4-f 

Rothes 

30  b 

9i 

— 

30  b 

+94 

— 

. — 

■Si  . 

— 

— 

1 

Saduganga 

63 

74 

32 

1 7 f 1 of 

gflQS  | 

— 

— 

— 

22 

54 

9 

44 

/— • 



.Salem 

49 

7i 

— 



22 

74 

12 

nf 

13 

5 

— 

— 

2 

44 

Sandringham 

*34 

1 of 

— 

1 

43 

94 

83 

xx4 

8 

7 

— 

— 

— 

Scarborough 

93 

9i 

x9 

tx4 

38 

84 

x9 

I /of 

17 

54 

— 

— 

— 



SCTC  Abergeldie 

63  p 

8f 

s 

— 

27 

9 

231c 

x/ 

x3 

5t 

— 

— 

— 

' .■  -L-c;' 

Selegama 

66  p 

7 

7|c 

iof 

— 

— 

! 1 74-C 

10 

394c 

54 

— 

— , 

3 

34 

Sheen 

96  p 

x°4 

42J-C 

1/2  f 

34 

94 

— 

— 

15 

6 

m 

— 

54c 

4 

Silver  Kandy 

1 1 i4c 

x/ 

28fc 

i/of 

354c 

1/2 

4-8fc 

10 

g — ;.aj 

7 — 

Spring  Valley  ... 

x04  P 

1/ 

— 

KaH 

57 

Ilf 

25 

l/2f 

18 

94 

— 8 

— 

! 44c 

5 

George 

77 

I of 

— 

— 

28 

94 

37 

X/ 

12 

64 

— 

1 El 

[Sf.  Johns 

119  p 

94 

22-fc 

i/of 

35 

94 

374c 

I if 

25 

64 

— 

— 



S.  Leonards 

45 

84 

— 

22 

64 

23 

94 

— 

— 1 

— 





St.  Vigeans 

5i  P 

8f 

— 

C-n  1 

23 

74 

2 ife 

III 

5 

5 

1 4c 

3 

1 4c 

2-t 

feonyclitt 

36 

9i 

— - 

— 

x5 

74 

15 

x/ 

6 

6 

— 



Strathspey 

48  p 

84 

1 Spy'll 



22 

8-1 

9 

I /of 

x4 

64 

1 4c 

3 

2 

3 

Sunnyside 

45 

5i 

— 

HEfl  1 

15 

54 

1 1 

84 

16 

5 

2 

34 

1 

2 

Talawakelle 

70  p 

10 

— 

— 

29 

94 

x4 

1/2 

15 

64 

i2-k 

2t  ii 

Talgaswela 

20 

6f 

— 

— 



20 

6f 





■•j  - v • ■ 

Tamaravelly 

97 

8f 

- — 

_ I 

36 

61 

57 

1 of 

4 

5 

— 

1 

Tellisagalla 

39 

74 

j.  — 

— 

20 

6i 

x5 

94 

4 

5 

— 

— ) 





Troy 

58 

6f 

— 

— 

30 

54  i 

18 

10 

8 

44 

— 

— 

2 

Tyspany 

70 

8 

— 

_ J 

40 

64 

3° 

— 

— 

- 

_ 

4: 

Udaradella 

x53  P 

84 

82fc 

1 1 

42 

8i 

26 

6 

— 

3*c 

n L 

|IT  . , 

x33  P 

10 

6gfc 

x/ 

34 

iof 

— 

— 

28 

74 

— 

_ 1 

2 4c 

44 

pdgieside 

58 

7 

— 

27 

6-4 

1 5 

94 

l6 

44  5 

— 

1 



[.Uplands 

92 

74 

I 

38 

6 

i 

35 

» ! 

x9 

44 

— 

! 

: 

— 

— 

CEYLON.-  —Continued. 


G-arden. 

Total. 

Average. 

Broken  Org,  Pek, 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Quantity.  Price,  j 

Broken  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Sonckong, 

Broken 

and  Sonckong, 

Fannings, 
and  Varit 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.  I 

Uva 

aoqfc 

9t 



IOI/6J 

744c 

. 

9 

III-IC 

II  IlL 

174c 

7i 

5i 

5*c 

Vallambrosa 

79  P 

10 

58  p 

— 

— 

. 

— 

21 

64 

— 

— 

— 

W.A.H. 

58 

6-L 

— 

— 

20 

6 

15 

9i 

23 

5 

— 

— ‘ 

— 

Wattakelly 

I42  p 

9i 

2 I^c 

1/3-5- 

22 

8 

72 

io4 

24 

5i 

I 

4i 

2 

Westhall 

77 

7i 

— ■ 

— 

39 

7 i 

15 

n4 

21 

5t 

— 

— 

2 

W e welmadde 

54 

7i 

— • 

— 

20 

7 

l8 

10 

16 

5 

■ — • 

— 

— 

Windsor  Forest 

107 

8| 

EH 

— 

54 

64 

53 

IOi 

— 



— 

Woodstock 

43  P 

6f 

: — 

— 

20 

6 

12 

9i 

— 

; — 

— 

114c 

Yahalakella 

44 

64 

; — 

— 

12 

64 

15 

8f 

I7 

4i 

— 

— 

Yellebende 

i |i  L 

27 

8* 

1 

|. 

9 

84 

8 

n4 

10 

6i 

i 

In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; for  half-chests  , p for  packages,  f Prices  mar 


thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  wei 

to  one  chest. 

GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Broker 


[.  W.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  i & 2,  Bury  Street, St.  Mary  A se 


implement  to  “ CEYLON  OBSERVER .” ^ 

GO W,  WILSON  4 STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CEYLON,  AND  JAVA  TEA  REPORT. 

13,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C.  September  16th,  1892. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION  r.  N LONDON 

From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon.  java. 

1891- 1892.  244,416  packages.  271,013  packages.  20,757  packages. 

1892- 1893.  231,129  ,,  272,315  ,,  13*698  ,, 

Daring  the  week 

28,71: 3 packages  Indian  ) 

j 15,967  ,,  Ceylon  [Total  44,680  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

” JAVA  * ' 

| Since  the  1st  January,  a remarkable  expansion  has  taken  place  in  the  use  of  Indian  and  Ceylon 
Ha,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  while  the  home  trade  in  China  Tea  has  fallen  to  only  seventeen  per 
'p.  of  the  total  consumption.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figures  that  the  entire  Home 
Consumption  has  increased  nearly  four  million  pounds  ; hence,  as  it  now  appears  very  unlikely  that 
caps  from  India  and  Ceylon  will  exceed  requirements,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  market  should 
have  improved  for  those  grades  which  supply  the  bulk  of  the  home  demand. 

(Jimtitv  of  Tea  (in  lbs.)  on  which  Duty  was  paid  at  all  Bonded  Warehouses  in  the  Kingdom  from  1st  Jan.  to  31st  Aug. 


1889. 

per  ceiitages. 

1890. 

per  cent  ages.  1891. 

per  ceiitages.  1892.  per  centages. 

indian 

61,197,051 

50 

66,260,984 

52  62,668,889 

47  7T535,340 

53 

Ceylon 

19,974,944 

16 

21,611,575 

17  32,367,073 

25  41,717,782 

3° 

China,  etc. 

41,159,603 

34 

38,826,212 

31  37T92H95 

28  22,648,975 

17 

Total  lbs. 

122,331,598 

126,698,771 

132,128,157 

135,902,097 

Quantity  of  Tea  exported  from  Great  Britain,  from  1st  January  to  31st  August. 


iidian  .... 
eylon  .... 
China,  etc. 


1889. 

Included  with  China. 


1890.  1891.  1892. 

1,673,482  1,617,093  2,455,233 

,,  918,386  1,256,431  2,304,988 

23,420,824  20,822,005  ^ 17,504,103  18,993,884 

318,356  lbs.  of  Indian  and  257,494  lbs.  of  Ceylon  Tea  were  exported  from  Great  Britain 
uring  August. 

NDXAN.  The  hardening  in  price  of  the  lower  grades,  noted  last  week,  has  now  developed  into 
sdive  advance,  ranging  frequently  up  to  a halfpenny  per  lb.,  and  in  some  instances  even  more, 
tippy  Teas  over  1 /- , without  point  in  liquor,  are  less  enquired  for. 

Weekly  averageof  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1892,  19,465  pkgs.  av.  11.  1891,  23,435  pkgs.av.  9fd. 


! 1892.  | 1891. 

j PKGS.  I PRICE. |:  PKGS.  ! PRICE 

sam  ..  ..  8511  p(  1/1A  ; 9368  p itJ 

Ihchar&Sylhet  5889  pj  8 ; 6264  p Sj 

liTTAGONG  . . 326  P 9l  58  8J 


1892.  ' 

1 891 

PKGS.  1 PRICE. 

PKGS.  i PRICE. 

Darjeeling.. 

I502  p '•  6 

3275  P, 

10J 

Dooars 

898  P H 

256.3  P 

9 

KangraV  alley,  Etc. 

94  P 9 

339  P 

IO 

1892. 

I PKGS.  I PRICE. 
Neii.ghekry  213  p 84 
Terai  . . 394  p 10 

Travancore  1638  pi  6§ 


1891. 

PKGS.  PRICE. 
170  p 9 
439  P 9d 
i S43  i 7 1 


Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London: — 


OUST. 

(Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquorj  1892, 

3id. 

1891 , 

||d.  1890, 

6Jd.  1889, 

4qd 

FANNINGS. 

(Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor)  ,, 

4d. 

> ? 

6^d. 

7d. 

4fd. 

BROKEN  TEA. 

(Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor)  ,, 

5id. 

i 5 

8Jd.  ,, 

Sfd.  „ 

5vd- 

PEK.  SOUG. 

(Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor)  ,, 

7d. 

> > 

8+d. 

9id. 

syd. 

PEKOE. 

(Greyish  to  blackish  some  tip,  useful  liquor)  ,, 

9d. 

1 ) 

iod.  ,, 

IGfd.  ,, 

iod . 

PEK.  SOUG. 

(Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor)  ,, 

5dd. 

5 1 

7d-  ,, 

7fd. 

5fd. 

PEKOE. 

(Blackish,  greyish,  some  tip,  inferior  liquor)  ,, 

6fd. 

J > 

7fd. 

84d.  ,, 

6fd. 

"EYLON.  The  lower  grades  have  improved  in  value  from  a farthing  to  a halfpenny  per  lb.,  and 
ther  kinds  meet  with  strong  competition  at  full)'  last  week’s  rates.  Average  for  week,  8fd. 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor) 

PEKOE  (Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor) 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor) 

PEKOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor) 

JAVA.  Catalogues  are  issued  for  2,089  packages. 

BANK  RATE.  2 per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight. — Calcutta  1/2^.  Colombo  l/2j 


1892, 

6id . 1891, 

7pd. 

1890,  gfd. 

1889,  iod. 

5 J 

8d. 

9d. 

,,  iofd. 

,,  1/0A 

> > 

5id. 

6fd. 

„ 9id. 

„ 9s<h 

6id. 

7id. 

,,  iojd. 

,,  1 id. 

.U  JM.t. 


Broken  Qrg,  Pekoe 

Pekoe 

and. 

Broken 

Fanning 

S, 

Garden. 

Total.  Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonchong, 

and  Sonchong.  j 

and  Var 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity  Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity.! 

ASSAM 

8511  p 

1/1*1 

AssamC  Cherido 

1 45 

i/3* 

— — 

50 

1/3* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ill  I 

I*2/l-* 

— 

,,  Gelakey 

210 

!/3 

— 

40 

i/i* 

40 

T i / 1 1 

— 

— 

130  I 

of  1/9* 

— 

,,  Mazenga  ... 

162  p 

II* 

65  p 1/1*1/11 

32 

tio 

20 

10 

45 

7* 

— 

— 

— 

Attaree  Khat  Co 

80  p 

Ilf 

— — 

20 

I/I* 

20*0 

i/6* 

20 

1 of 

20 

8* 

— 

Badulipar 

I IO 

1/3* 

n4c  2/1* 

45  1/ 

2f  l/4* 

I 2*0 

1/8* 

20 

1/ 

22 

i/if 

— 

Bamgaon  • • 

132 

10 

— — 

60 

II* 

17 

1 41 

50 

64 

5 

4* 

— 

- 

Bargang  Co 

6l 

9* 

30 

1/ 

— 

— 

3i 

6f 

— 

— 

— 

BishnauthTCo 

303 

1/0* 

100  1 

I*l/I* 

481/ 6*1/7* 

87 

8f  10* 

28 

7 

40  1/ 

3 

Borelli  T Co 

84 

iM 

20  i/8f 

40 

l/l 

— 

— 

24 

1 1 

— 

— 

Borpani  V alley  . . . 

64 

6* 

— — 

22 

7* 

17 

7* 

25 

5* 

— 

— 

Borpukri  Co 

H7 

11* 

— — 

52 

11* 

26 

1 6* 

44 

8 

— 

— 

25 

123 

1 of 

— — 

loo  I 

0*1/1* 

— 

— 

23 

nX 
/ 4 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Budla  Beta 

66  p 

i/6* 

T2*C  f 2 / 1 f 

34 

4 1/2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20  b 

Chubwa  T Co  ... 

77  P 

1/1* 

27*0  2/ 

5° 

1 of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

L 

Dahingeapar 

139  pi 

1/1* 

5i*c  1/10* 

3° 

fi/o* 

— 

— 

40 

*9* 

IS 

9* 

— 

Debrapar 

35 

7 

— — 

12 

+6f 

12 

9 

1 1 

5 

— 

— 

— 

52 

7 

— — 

16 

7 

16 

9* 

12 

5* 

8 

i4 

— 

Debrooghur  Com. 

38 

10* 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

10 

10 

10* 

— 

Gellahatting  Co 

73  P 

1/ 

2O-*0  1/7* 

3° 

n* 

— 

— 

23 

9* 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Ghoir  Allie 

89 

1/ 

— — 

32 

i/i 

15 

i/3* 

3° 

9 

— 

— 

12 

Greenwood  Co  G 

55 

Hi 

— — 

55 

ii* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hattigor 

95 

1/1 

— — 

651/ 

0*1/4* 

— ■ 

— 

30 

9* 

— 

— 

— 

Hazelbank 

93 

1/2* 

— 

22 

i/3l 

20 

i/9* 

5i 

11 

— 

— 

— 

- 

, , . . . 1 

83 

i/if 

— — 

30 

1 / 2* 

21 

1/6 

32 

IO* 

— 

— 

— 

- 

jetookia  M 

200 

i/3 

20  l/llf 

70  1 

/if- 1/2 

20 

2/°f 

40 

1/0* 

50 

1 1 

— 

fokai  Co  Bokel 

325  P 

l/2f 

9°P  2/3*2/11 

205  pi 

1*1/1* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30  P 

< 

,,  Hukanpukri 

1 1. 64c 

1/10* 

43*c  2/5 

73*c 

1 1/6* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,  Jamira 

209  p 

I/I 

— — 

73 

tl/2* 

l6 

Ilf 

86*c 

1 if 

34*c 

10 

— 

,,  Muttuck 

237  P 

I/I* 

56*01/19*2/2* 

116  p 

10*1/1 

— 

— 

65*c 

8* 

— 

— 

— 

„ Tippuk 

258  p 

1/0* 

86  pl/;2*2/lf 

95 

IO* 

— 

— 

40 

7* 

— 

— 

37 

Jorehaut  T Co 

4J4  P 

1/3 

102  p 1 / 3*- 2/2 

1 721/ 

1*1/5* 

66l/ 8l/lO* 

162  1 

O*  1/2* 

— 

— 

12 

Khongea 

203  p 

i/5i 

30  b 3/0* 

71*0 

i/8f 

I02p  i/ 0*2/2* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kobira 

105  p 

io* 

— — 

24 

10* 

40  *0 

1/3* 

— 

— 

41 

6f8* 

— 

Kodclom 

45 

9* 

— — 

28 

1 1 

- 

— 

i7 

7 

— . 

— 

— 

Kuttalgoorie 

, , • • • 

83 

9* 

— — 

33 

11* 

— 

— • 

50 

8* 

— 

- 

— 

1 61  p 

11* 

35*c  i/i° 

30 

tiof 

29 

1/4* 

37 

7t 

30 

5* 

— 

LMB  Lattakoojn 

125 

1/2 

25  i/'8* 

50  i 

/if-i/2 

— 

— 

50 

T I 

— 

— 

— 

LuckimporeTCo 

83 

i/if 

— — 

83  1 / 

o*i/3* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,, 

70 

1/1 



20 

11* 

3° 

1/4 

— 

— 

20 

10*- 

— 

Majuli  Co 

100 

l/2f 

25  i/9 

35 

1 14 

20 

l/4* 

20 

IO* 

j — 

— . 

— 

,,  Majulighur 

219  p 

I /2* 

28  1 /6- i/7f 

103  1 

/ 1-1/2* 

19 

l/9* 

20 

9* 

13 

n| 

36  P 4: 

Marmarah  Plant. 

381 

i /oX 

5 1 i/5*  i/D* 

74 

I /- !/ I 

30  l/9 

*I/H* 

171 

9*9* 

16 

i-4* 

39 

t 

Moabnnd  T Co. 

74 

1/6 

— — 

n8  1/6 

*l/l°* 

— 

26 

1/2 

— 

— 

1 ? * • ’ 

113 

J/i 

— — 

44  1 

,4- 1/6* 

22 

2/2* 

25 

11* 

22 

i/i* 

— 

Moran  T Co 

221  p 

1/2* 

70  p i /4A-2/6 

39  1 

1*1/2* 

— 

— 

72 

9*-i/'- 

20 

11* 

20 

Nahor  Kntia 

122  p 

i/3* 

— — 

3i 

1/3 

■ 

— 

30 

ii* 

— 

|§1 

6l  p f 

5~ 

Namgaon 

46  p 

i/4* 

46  i/l  1*1/83 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

l > > 

146  p 

1/0* 

50  P 1/12*1/74 

3° 

II* 

24  I 

/°*-  1/7 

30 

9* 

12 

6* 

— 

Nonoi  1 Co 

.166  p 

11* 

70  p 1/  2*1/8* 

60 

10* 



— 

36 

7* 

, — 4/ 

— | 

— 

Rajinai  T Co 

1 1 1 p 

nf 

— 

55P 1/6 

-1/10* 

.20*0 

2/5 

36 

i/if 

- — 

— 

Romai 

105  P 

1/1 

2 1*0  1/5* 

53 

ii*ii| 

IQ*C 

1/7* 

12 

io* 

— 

— ; 

— 

Rungaghur  B ... 

107 

1 : 

— 

70  |i 

0*1/0* 

14 

1/2* 

23 

9 

— 

— 

— 

Sagmootea 

55 

7 



27 

7* 

13 

8* 

15 

5 

— 

1 5 

— 

Singlijan 

60 

9* 

__ 

22 

11* 

— 

— 

19  - 

8* 

19 

8 

— 

Tiok 

j 82 

i/3* 

— 

60  1 

/of- 1/2 

22 

i/9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— : 

Upper  Assam  Co 

1017  p 

1/1* 

275  P l/l4-2/ 

2*  356 

10*  1/1 

*170  I 

/of- 1/6 

193 

6f  Hi 

23 

3*9* 

— 

236  p 

i/'3* 

571/7*2/0! 

1^8  p 9*1/1} 

41 

1/1* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CACHR&  SYLHT  5888  p 

8 

Alyne 

97  P 

8* 

32*c  9* 

23 

8 

21 

10 

21 

5* 

— 

— 

Arno 

210 

7* 

15  1/2 

68 

7* 

55 

8f 

72 

5* 

— 

— 

t 

Baraoora 

| 

180 

8* 

30  t 9*1/2* 

60 

7* 

29 

9* 

61 

6*  ; 

INDIAN  . — Continued.  September  16  th. 


Garden, 


Total,  [Average 


Broken  Org,  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 


Quantity.  Price.  [{Quantity. 1 Price. 


Char.Asso.C 
» H 

Ml,  „ M 

(!>  S 

|„Eraligool  T Co 
tJ-MookhcunTCo 
,Singla  T Co 
§IT  Co  Dwarb  u n d 
.rrumsal 
ndkhira 
In  Joor 
Isipore 
amai 
iloi  T Co 
Poo 

dputlee  T Co 


,TCoBurjan 

Jafflong 

thadim 

BLallakhal 

ithemara 

oltullah 

ttareah 


53° 
J95 
I35 
128 
105  P 
I34 
137 
161 
85 

190  p 
109  p 
209 
104 

J34 

142 

102 

295  P 

H7 

!75 

120 

”3 

118  p 


parupa 
^konah 
STCoAmrail  .. 
Salisera  . . 
ioombira 
jageherra 
rhulcherra  ... 
laligram 
Western  Cachr  Co 
jlTTAGONG 

handpore 
nttickcherrie  . . 

ARJEELING 
Bars 
| glej 

■BChngTong 
j,Moondakotee 
RNagii 
Irgaret’sHope 
T Co 

C Bloomfield 
utbong 
Poobong 
>ingell  Spur 
100m  T Co 
W Song 
Tukvar  T Co 

fiOOARS 

ajilidoubah  ... 
-ilenbarrie 
-eesh  River  Co 
JSTCo  Dam  Dim 
’lioolbarrie 


200  p 
89  p 
64 
80 
170 
4 r^c 

I37 
210  p 
167 
169  p 

3 T9  P 
118 
70 

326  p 

nip 

63 

152 

1502  p 

25 

70 

“4 

102 

T35 

100 

64 

I25  P 
240  p 
120  p 
86 
85 

70 

166 

898  p 

90 
124 
256 
200 
228 


7l 

H 

8 

7 

8 

9 

71 

72 
9l 
8f 
6* 
8* 
8| 

8 

9i. 

8| 

9i 

7l 

9 

7i 

7l 

8* 

8 


n| 

11 

84 

8* 


7f 

§1 

71 

5f 

8f 

9i 

7l 

7i 

11 

m 

i/oi 

J/3i 

i/oi 

1/2 

i/°i 

r/4i 

l/l 

l/l 

1/12 

1/0J 

i/2l 

i/4i 

I/4i 

8| 

7i 

1 1 


P 8i 


25  ti/if 
27  1 iii/3i 

30  IOf-l/ 

20ic:  II 

26  1 0-1 1/3  J 


20lC  l/5f 


12 


9l 


20^C  l/64 


9l 


1 1 
9f 


27 
30 
16 

i8|c  1/8-]- 
39ICU01/3I 
13  10 


19 


i/2i 


10-, 


>1 
■ol- 
io l/2-| 
27  piii/4l 
51  10  i/4f 


2C 

23 

28 


28  l/6-| 

49  i/[2.i  i/4|j 
20lc  l/9i 

25  +1/3 

15  1/6* 

n8  1/I5  ti/9* 


20 

20 


J/2 


Pekoe  and 
i Unassorted. 

1 Broken  Pekoe. 

[Quantity 

! Price. 

[Quantity.  | Price-  |J 

3°i 

6f  8 

I 70 

8 

70 

8J 

35 

8* 

40 

8 

15 

8i 

50 

8i 

15 

84 

43 

84 

15 

9i 

38 

8| 

25 

10 

58 

8f 

18 

9 

50 

8*8f 

30 

ni 

35 

11 

— 

— 

60 

7|8| 

55 

11  ! 

20 

7 

4 7l< 

8f  I 

70 

9|i° 

20 

i/3i 

46 

8* 

25 

1/ 

49 

8f 

22 

9i 

45 

9 1 

34 

1/2 

44 

9i 

8 

!/l 

T53lc 

ioi 

45 

i/oi 

56 

9i 

! 18 

55 

7i 

28 

9 

40 

84 

20 

ioi 

36 

84 

15 

9i 

39 

15 

9i 

77 

8 8^ 

84 

+ 6f  8 

!9 

8* 

i8ic 

J/2  i 

25 

ioi 

| — 

— 

40 

ni 

20 

i/4i  ! 

56 

10-i 

32 

i/4f 

2llc 

7i 

20lc 

9 

43 

9 

23 

ioi 

74 

Si 

34 

10  1 

60 

7* 

23 

9 

48 

9 

16 

9l 

95 

7i 

38 

9 1 

20 

ni 

— 

— 

29 

7l9l 

24I-C 

i/lf 

33 

9 

— 

— 

92 

9i-i/ 

22 

!/5t 

25 

i/oi 

, 



25 

i/3i 

24 

i/7 

61 

I/I 

15 

i/7i  : 

58  | 

1/21 

24 

i/5i 

60 

!/4 

20 

■/7 

22 

1/3I 

20 

fl/lO 

20 

i/i-i 

12 

i/7l  - 

24 

1/1 

12 

1/2  4 

85 

i°i  1 

io84ci / 

2-1/31! 

55 

1/2 

— 

i 

61 

ii* 

— 

45 

!/4 

25 

9i 

30 

i/3| 

20 

1/8 

26 

iii 

— 

— 

75 

8i 

45 

IO* 

73 

9 

40 

9i 

71  IQllOf! 

38 

1 /of 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken  and 
i Sonehong, 

| Fannings,  Dast 
; and  Various, 

Quantity.)  Price. 

j Quantity 

. | Price. 

IjQu'dntity.  I Price 

U5 

I 5f  6 

19 

5 

63 

6i 

35 

5f 

15 

5i 

1 

40 

6i 

23 

5 



27 

5f 

— 

45 

6f 

— 



61 

6i 

— 



— 

— 

8l 

5 5f 



— 

— 

— 

50 

81 



55 

5 i 

| 

— 



I 



— 

24 

5i 

18 

4I 

25 

7i 

70 

64 

24 

6 

J4 

7 

■9 

6i 

51 

6* 

— 



33 

7i 

24 

6i 

6 

4i 

— 

50 

6f 



58 

6f 

19 

6 

j 

— 

73 

6161 

i 

47 

61 

18 

+4i 



3° 

61 

— 

33 

6 

13 

5i 

— 

32 

52 

14 

4f 

j — 

— 

!9 

6 

20 

5 i 

_ 

39 

6* 

— 

_ 



20 

7i 

— 

— 

_ 

26 

8i 

37 

61 

— 

_ j 

37 

6f 

14 

5i  I 

1 

58 

48 

6 

5i 

12 

8 

5i 

4+ 

9-2-0 

J 

49 

61 

21 

5i 

84  c 

4 1 

76 

118 

5f 

5i 

4° 

5i 

i9ic 

3l 

J 

50 

7i  : 

— 

— 

58 

5f 

— 



30 

6 

— 

j 



38 

7l 

— 

— 

— 

21 

ni 

— 

— 

— 1 

26 

9i 

12 

61 



20 

81 

— 



— 

1/1 

55 

7 

■ 

30 

— 

— 



20 

36 

47 

1 of 

8f 

7i8i 

— 

— 

12 

4lc 

9l 

3l 

24 

iif 



21 

11 

20 

i/ii 



— 

— 

— 

48 

l/°2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

61 

18 

5i 

5 2 t 

>4  ioi 

58 

8f8f 

20 

16 

50 

6i 

66 

5i 



75 

71 

— 

— 

I2lC 

68 

7i7l 

51 

64 

— 

INDIAN- 

-Continued . 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

Broken  and 

Pannings,  ' 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average, 

or  Plowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Sonchong, 

and  Vario 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  J 

Quantity.j 

Price-  1 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 

Price.  | 

Quantity.  J 

KANGRAYALEY 

Bundla  T P 

1 

94  P 

9 

!9 

Hi 

13 

84 

ig4c 

i/34 

43 

6f 

_ 

j 

NEILGHERRY 

213  p 

84 

Brooklands 

33lc 

33ic 

Hi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kodanaad 

120  p 

9i 

654c  1 

Ii+l/l 

I I-J-C 

tio 

— 



!9 

84  j 

25 

64 

— 

Prospect  . . 

6o 

6f 

— 

- 

35 

64  17 

25 

6474 

— 

— 

— 

— 

TEEAI 

394  p 

10 

w 

i/5 

Atal 

88  p 

10 

244c 

20 

9 

224c 

22 

6 

— 

— 

— 

Bagdogra 

1 1 1 

I/°i 

12 

l/5  4 

45 

1 1i 

H 

Jl9 

40 

84 

— 

— 

— 

Indian  Terai  T Co 

8o  p 

— 

— 

38 

84 

204c 

i/44 

22 

54 

— 

— 

— 

Tirihannab 

ii5 

8i 

— 

— 

34 

8|io 

23  | 

94i/24 

28 

647i 

30 

c3 

1 

— 

TRAYANCORE 

1638  p 

6| 

6f 

84 

Aneimudi 

I 20-g-C 

6* 

— 

— 

25ic 

354° 

604  c 

54 

— 

— 

— 

Ashley 

15 

7i 

— ■ 

— 

7 

54' 

8 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Balamore 

25ic 

8 

— 

— 

24ic 

b 

— 

— 

— 

jj 

14c 

44 

— 

Bonaccord 

68ic 

84 

— 

— 

234c 

H 

23ic 

io| 

1 84c 

5i 

— 

44° 

Bon  Ami 

200 

9i 

i7 

9t 

54 

74 

72 

ni 

10 

54 

— 

47 

Braemore 

82|c 

7 2 

— 

47ic 

64  7 

2I^C 

1 1 

— 

— 

104c 

5 

44c 

Brigton 

33  P 

6f 

J7ic 

9 

16 

54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

CMR 

8 

5i 

— 

— 

6 

54 

— 

— 

— 

j 

54 

1 

Corrimony 

45ic 

8 

— 

32ic 

6 7f 

1 14c 

iof 

3ic 

— 

I4C 

44 

i4c 

Glenbrittle 

25  P 

6f 

— 

— 

164c 

6 

5 P 

1 1 

5 

— 

14c 

Great  Valley 

12 

54 

— 

— 

10 

Si 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

4f 

1 

Home 

46 

5i 

— 

— 

44 

Si 

— 

■ — 

— 

— 

1 

44 

1 

Kinmylies 

831c 

6i 

— 

— 

77ic 

64 

— 

— 

— 

— 

44c 

44 

24c 

Kuduwa  Karnum 

i33 

7i 

— 

— 

4i 

Si 

70 

9i 

— 

— 

17 

4i 

5 

Linwood 

364c 

54 

— 

— 

35ic 

5i5i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

| i4<= 

T 

Mount 

26 

4^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26 

4i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Nagamally  Co  N 

6 r 

64 

— 

22 

64 

12 

9 4 

21 

5i 

— 

— 

1 6 

Nelumputhy 

66  b 

5i 

— 

58  b 

5i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 b 

34 

7 b 

CJ- 

Oaklands 

22  b 

8 

— 

20  b 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 b 

44 

1 b 

OK 

39 

6| 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

6 8f 

2 

5 

— 

— 

9 

Poonmudi 

I73+C 

7 

33ic 

Hi 

59ic 

7 

— 

774c 

5 5i 

— 

— 

44c 

Seatield 

I I2^C 

8f 

— 

504c 

84 

524c 

7iI/°4 

— 

— 

64c 

44 

44c 

Venture 

208  p 

6 

26  p 

7i-84 

I33 

54  6 

1 28 

7 7i 

12 

44 

2 . 

4i 

7 

CEYLON. 

Average  3fd. 

I 

Broken  Org,  Pek, 

Pekoe 

and 

Broken 

Pannings 

D8 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average, 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted, 

Broken  Pekoa. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

and  Souchong. 

and  Var 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.) 

ce 

Aberdeen 

i5°ic 

7i 

95ic 

+ 5l  6 

55ic 

94 







? ) * • * 1 

IOO^-C 

8 

— 

— 

344c 

7 

384c 

104 

184c 

54 

— 

- 

104c 

i 

, , . . . J 

6o-|-c 

7t 

— 

— 

33ic 

64 

274c 

9i 

— • 

— 

— 

— 

Aberfoyle 

99 

6-1 

— 

— 

35 

6 

8 

94 

41 

74 

7 

4 

8 

Aldie 

98  p 

84 

— 

— 

27 

84 

524c 

ni 

19 

64 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Ambatenne 

117 

74 

— 

— 

39 

84 

25 

1 1 

29 

5i 

12 

i4i 

12 

Arundel 

374° 

8| 

23ic 

ioi 

144c 

64 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Avisawella 

67  p 

84 

21  b 

!/4i 

12 

64 

19 

10 

12 

5i 

2 

4i 

1 

i 

Avoca 

67  p 

104 

12 

i/°4 

20 

84 

25ic 

i/if 

• — 

— 

10 

54  ! 

— 

Battalgalla 

124  p 

ioj 

86  p 

10-2/ 

30 

9 ! 



— 

8 

7 

— 

— 

— 

Beaumont 

89 

8f 

38 

7 4 

39 

104 

12 

6 

— 

— 

— 

Beverley 

I934c 

7f 

— 

684c 

74  1 

674c 

94 

584c 

5!  1 

— 

— ! 

— 

Blackwater 

220  p 

10 

654c  1/ 

041/64 

72 

10 

*3 

1 1 

68- 

7i 

— 

— 

2 

Bogawantalawa 

82  p 

94 

3i 

9i 

27 

i/°i 

20 

64 

1 

5 

34c 

1 

Calsay 

156 

84 

83 

8fn 

65 

64 



— 

3 

5 

— 

— 

5 

4 

Cattaratenne 

95  P 

8 

— 

29 

64 

634c 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

34c 

4 

C’Galla 

40 

10 

— 

— 

19 

84 

r9 

1/ 

1 

5 4 

— 

— 

1 

4 

Chapelton 

149  p 

94 

— 

— 

37 

94 

66|c 

1/2 

31 

64 

15 

5i 

— 

Charley  Valley  ... 

297  b 

I°i 

— 

— 

100  b 

104 

75  b 

1/2-I 

122  b 

7t 

— 

— 

— 

Chetnole 

60  p 

84 

1 

16 

74 

j 

1 

324c 

i 

tii 

12 

54 

. 

1 

bt  r LUIN.- 


i-i  uuva  • 


Barden, 


■ 

Roolbawn 

48 

Craig 

202-^0 

ETPCoDewalaky 

164  p 

£,  .Dunedin 

176  p 

E „Mariawatte  ... 

Il6  p 

K„  Scrubs 

41 

K ,,Sembawatte 

77 

B,,Wallaha 

120  p 

I Kulloden 

95 

Balleagles 

60  p 

Hammeria 

1 444c 

Bean  stone 

1244c 

BDehigalla 

974c 

■Dehiowita 

72 

Densworth 

117 

Dunsinane 

350  P 

Ekkie  Oya 

99 

Jlangapitiya 

' 94  PI 

jilkadua 

38  ! 

Elston 

n6 

jlltofts 

112  pi 

■P&ECoDoomba 

87  ! 

R„Meddecombra 

77 

K,,Vellai-Oya  ... 

77 

Ernan 

100  pi 

erham&S.  Andre 

33 

allaheria 

56 

allamudina 

120 

angwarily 

86  : 

_ I 

artmore 

62 

ikiyanakande  ... 

77 

Ilassel 

1 21  p| 

Ben  Alpin 

77  P 

Glenorchy 

914c: 

lenugie 

126  p1 

onakelle 

*34 

Pngalla 

674c 

nod  Hope 

60 

norookoya 

155 

lorthie 

109  p 

landroo 

5°4c 

Harmony 

73  P 

lHattangalla 

52 

Bayes 

1164c 

Heel  ova 

76  p 

I ,, 

n.5  P 

■Helbeck 

24 

Hdurana 

85 

fKadien  Lena 

331 

• Kahagalla 

37  P 

Kallebokka 

57  P 

Kandapolla 

107  p 

Kataboola 

97 

Katooloya 

109  p 

Kelburne 

77 

’Kottagalla 

60  p 

Kowlahena 

76 

.Lauderdale 

92 

Laxapana 

164  p 

Laxapanagalla  ... 

1224c 

Lindoola 

47 

Luccombe 

2414c 

” 

2364c 

1 

7i 

9f 

7 

8i 

7i 

8f 

74 

Hi 


8i 

8i 

74 

94 

8i 

74 

9 "2 

74 

7 

9? 

8i 


7i 

io 

iot 

7i 

IQi 

74 

9 

8 


1 1 


Hi 

Ili 

9t 

9i 

8 

7 

H 

9i 

6i 

6i 

7i 

84 

7i 

7i 

8i 

7 4 


64 

i of 

I/°i 

9i 

8| 

9 

I of 

74 

8i 

9 

iof 

7 

7i 


Broken  Org,  Pek. 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  a"nd 
Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Sonchong, 

Broken 

and  Souchong. 

Fannings,  Dost 
andVarious, 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Pries. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  Quantity. 

Price. 

1 . 

8 

6f 

18 

IO 

19 

54 

3 

3 

— 



• 

— 

8q4c 

94 

574c  1 

141/24 

494c 

7 

34c 

54 

44c 

4 

i8ic 

ioi 

no  p 

6481 

20 

9i 

16 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

46  b 

H|tj1 

1 ro 

H 

904c 

6f 

28 

94 

12 

5i 

— 

j 

— 

— 

— 

27 

64 

33 

104 

31 

54 

— 

254c 

4 

— 

— - 

16 

7\ 

!9 

6 

54 

— 

1 

— 

• - 

— 

I B 1 

28 

64- 

30 

94 

19 

5i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 1 P 

11  1 14 

1 Sic 

9i 

23 

1/1-4 

8 

6f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

34 

7 : 

34 

1 1 

27 

54 

— 

1 

— 

— 

21 

74 

^oic 

II 

9 

54 

— 

— 

474c 

104 

6y4c 

7f  8 

6ic 

84 

2°4c 

64 

44-c 

5 

— 

— 

584c 

9 

664  c 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ ] 

— 

— 

40-ic 

194 

Trlr 
1 0 2 C 

ii/oi  . 

354c 

— 

74c. 

54 

— ' 

— 

31 

7'i 

26 

i°4 

15 

54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40 

6494 

40 

94 

23 

54 

H 

44  1 

26  > 

— 

744c 

i/ii 

I94 

9494 

- 

56 

64 

— 

— 

Hi 

— 

45 

74 

24 

IO 

28 

54 

— 

— 

2 

34 

— 

— 

34 

64 

424c 

94  1 

18 

54 

— 

— 

— 

’ 

— 

12 

8 j 

H 

i/of 

12 

64 

— 

— 

— 

— 

; 

53 

8 

29 

nf 

34 

6 

— 

| 

— 

25 

94 

6iic 

V 

26 

7 4 

— 

- — 

55 

5i 

32 

94 

— 

— 

— 

p — 

— 

— 

— i 

47 

8 

30 

!/!i 

— 

— 

— 

! 

— 

33 

1/1  1 

44 

8 

— 

— 

HP!  i 

— 

— 

— 

j 

— 

30  b 

V 

32 

64 

20i-C 

94 

18 

5i 

— 

— 

1 

— 

33 

r°4 



— 

— 

— 

— 

;7 

— 

. -V  _ 



20 

6f 

l8 

54 

1 8 

IO 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40 

74 

60 

1 1 

20 

54 

— 

— 

— ! 

— 

56 

7i 

12 

i/oi 

18 

54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 . 

— 

— 

22 

i/24 

38 

6410 

— 

— 

2 

44 

— 

_ 

27 

94 

35 

”4 

i5 

64 

— 

— 

— ! 

\ — 



— 

32 

64 

7°4c 

IO 

19 

54 

— 

— 

i ; 

— 

— 

34 

I°f  ; 

27 

+ 1/1 

12 

94 

— 

44c1 

4 4 

— 

— 

534c 

94 

384c 

V24  j 

16 

64 

— 

— 

j j 

— 



— 

53 

84 

574c 

1/2 

— 

— - 

— 



— 

32 

IO 

37 

1/  ; 

65 

64  8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20ic 

74 

294c 

94 

i7ic 

54 

— 

— 

lid 

34 



— 

48 

6461 

12 

94 

36 

— 

— 

— 

1 — ! 

— 



— 

63 

8^ 

56 

III 

64 

— 

— 

i — 

• — ■ 

— 

— 

45 

84 

38Jc 

l/lf 

23 

64 

— 

— 

3ic 

44 

— 

— 

5°4C 

64 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2-ic 

riSM' 

— 

20 

64 

284c 

94 

22 

5 

14c 

2i 

3i 

— 

25 

7 

12 

IO 

12 

6 

— 

3 

4i 

— 

— 

384c 

7 i 

454c 

lof 

33|c 

5f 

— 

— 

— 

5o|c 

64 

20 

94 

6 

44 

— 

— , 

— 

— 

— 

54  P 

6i  8 

38 

94  104 

18 

64 

— 

5ic 

3i 



__ 

H 

6f 

9 

1 1 

1 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

42 

64 

28 

9! 

12 

5 

— 

— 

3 

3f 

— 

I4I 

6|  8 

135 

gi  ioi 

55 

54 54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

r JL 
J2 

T4 

84 

— 

— 

3 P 

2-444 

ilc 

— 

Rip  IO 

i-i/5i 

i7 

9 

— 

1/24 

8 

7 

— 

6 

6iic 

1/ 



— 

25 

21 

ioi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

35 

8494 

38  1 

i4i/°i 

23 

6474 

1 

4i 

— 



21 

8i 

40 

+1 14 

28 

6 

— 

20ic 

74 

— 

— 

18 

9 

3i 

x/ 

12 

64 

10 

445+ 

6 

34 

334c 

x/2f 

27 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26 

104 

32 

x/xi 

18 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22 

74 

25 

III 

1 36 

54 

4 

4 

5 

4 

264c 

94 

59 

74 

5i4c 

i/oi 

J4 

54 

— 

1 i4c 

0 i 
02 

; iooic 

94 

22ic 

6i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

! 

19 

84 

28 

1 J4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 



I334C 

64  7 

484c 

IO 

554c 

54 

— 

5lc 

3 

jl 

- 

1364c 

i 

7 

Soic 

1 

104 

j 45 -Jc 

1 

5i 

5ic 

24 

CEYLON,  , — Continued. 


Broken  Org,  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

1 

Broken  and 

Fannings,  j 

Garden, 

Total. 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Souchong, 

and  Vario 

| Quantity. 

Price. 

j Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity., 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Priap.  | 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

p 

Mahalla 

44 

6f 

1 — 

— 

12 

Si 

18 

9i 

1 12 

5 

— 

— 

2 

Mahousa 

88 

7i 

46 

8i9i 

2 3 

6f 

i — 

17 

5i 

— 

— 

2 

Marguerita 

62-fc 

9 

— 

i9fc 

10 

I3ic 

H| 

3°ic 

7 

— 

; — 

— 

Marske 

34ic 

io| 

““  ■ 

171c 

9 

ioic 

T/4 

64c 

6f 

— . 

— 

i4c 

Mattakelly 

75 

9i 

— 

18 

7 i 

43 

Hi 

13 

5f 

— 

— 

1 

Maturatta 

6iic 

9i 

— 

— 

i3ic 

9i 

3!ic 

H-SL 

1 A 4 

i2fc 

6i 

— 

— 

— 

Mayfair 

80  p 

9i 

24^-c 

1 1 

26 

8i 

12 

1 / 1 4 

10 

5f 

— 

— 

8 

Melfort 

63 

11 

43  1 

oii/oi 

20 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Midlands 

i3i|c 

9 

— 

— 

43ic 

8 

54 

Hi 

34ic 

6f 

— 

— 

— 

M’  K’  Oya 

i 102 

6* 

! — 



28 

6i 

22 

+9i 

42 

5i 

5 

4 \ 

5 

Mooloya 

35 

iM 

— 

I4 

6 

-i/of 

16 

f x/2i 

5 

7i 

— 

Mount  Vernon  ... 

H6  P 

i/1 

72P  1/ 

3ii/8f 

56 

1 of 

— 

18 

6| 

— 

— 

— 

Nahalma 

130  p 

Si 

°2 

— - 

— 

i 66 

7i 

6oJc 

I of 

4 

5i 

■ — 

— 

— 

Nayabedae 

95 

1 1 

— 

— 

28 

1 1 

35 

I/-I/2 

29 

9 

— 

— 

3 

New  Forest 

51  P 

8 

— 

18  p 

8 

10  p 

Ilf 

— 

— 

I 

. 4 

224c 

Nilambe 

I57 

84 

— 



55 

6* 

102 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

OBEC  Darrawelaj 

96 

8| 

— 

— 

42 

8 

29 

l/of 

11 

25 

5i 

— 

— 

— 

,,  Nilloomally... 

59 

9 

— - 



28 

8i 

22 

9 

5f 

— 

— 

— 

Oolanakande 

39ic 

7i 

— 

— 

22-ic 

6f 

15I12 

10-4 

— 



24c 

Oonagaloj^a 

72 

7 

— - 

| — 

48 

6 , 

22 

9 i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Osborne 

179  p 

9 

3Iic 

l/°T 

76 

6|9i 

6ofc  1 

/ 1-1/ii: 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

3 

Panmure 

23 

7i 

— 

— 

23 

+7i 

— 

— . 

— 

9 ygBi 

— 

— 

Parusella 

l7Iic 

64 

— 

8ofc 

5i 

4-lfc 

9 

42ic 

5i 

3ic 

4 

5ic 

Penrith 

77 

8.1- 

— 

— 

25 

7i 

28 

I of 

23 

6 

— 

— 

1 

Queensland 

77 

8| 

46 

9l 

3 [ 

hi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rangbodde 

70 

8| 

— 

— 

33 

7i 

23 

I /of 

H. 

5i 

— 

■9 

Rondura 

37 

8 

— 

— 

25 

7i 

1 2 

9i 

— 

: 

— 

— 

Rookwood 

244-5-c 

9i 

2 if  C 

1 1 

57ic 

9 

6o4c  1 / 

of  i/ifi 

1014c 

6|  7 

— 

— , 

5ic 

Saduganga 

63 

7i 

35 

8 iof 

— 

— 

21 

5i 

7 

4i 

Saumarez 

144  p 

7i 

1 16  p 

i 7t  10 

28 

5$ 

— 

— 

— 

— ! 

— 

— 

Springwood 

123 

6 

— 

— 

4i 

5 1 

24 

9i 

46 

5 

12 

4 

— 

St.  Andrews 

6gic 

10 

28fc  1 

if  I/2i 

291c 

7 

124c 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

St.  Clair 

62 

ni 

— 

19 

iol 

27 

1/3 

16 

6f 

— , 

— 



St.  Clive 

29 

8 

— 

• — 

1 1 

7 ! 

12 

1 of 

— 

1 

4i 

5 

St.  Helen 

85 

7 

— 

— 

27 

f 

30 

9i 

28 

5i 

— 

St.  John  Del  Rey 

r43  P 

8f 

• — • 

— 

43 

9 

54ic 

i/o4  1 

46 

6f 

— 

— 



Sunnycroft 

163 

7 

12 

iof 

7i 

7 i 

12 

9f 

46 

5i 

22 

5i 

Torrington 

129 

7 

— 

— 

90 

6-t6 

35 

10 

4 

5i 

H9 

— 

T roy 

55 

6f 

— 

— 

28 

6 

15 

IO 

I I 

5 

— 

I 8BH 

1 

Turin 

8o-|-c 

7i 

— 

— 

59ic 

m 

2l4c 

tio4 

— 

— 

Udabage 

204^-0 

7i 

— 

— 

864c 

6 

864c 

9i 

g 24c 

5i 

— 1 

— i 

— 

Uda  Radella 

129  p 

9 

69J-C 

34 

8i 

— 

24 

6f 

— 

1 s 

24c 

Ugieside 

62 

7 

— 

— 

32 

6i  ; 

16 

9i 

H 

cl 
J 2 

— 

p|| ' 

— 

Wangie  Oya 

1 12  p 

10 

2 lie 

i/7 

4d|c 

6i 

45  P 

8f  10 

— 

— ! 

. J|.  1 

— 

— 

Wellekelle 

6o|fC 

9i 

— 

— 

3iyc 

82 

284c 

n 

— 



1^9 

— 

Iic 

Wereagalla  . . 

105  p 

7 

— 

— 

484c 

6f9i 

2oic 

1 1 

33 

5i 

— 

4ic 

Westhall 

70 

7l 

— 

— 

28 

7f 

14 

1/  ! 

17 

5f 

8 

5 

3 

' Weyweltalawa  ... 

272^0 

8i 

3°ic 

iof 

1 72ic 

7 1 

23lc 

I /of 

6ofc 

6f 

— 

87-fc 

3 

Whyddon 

20 

1 

10 

20 

10 

■ 

1 

— 

— 

. 

In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; -Jc  for  halhchests  ; p for  packages,  f Prices  mar  - 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  wei  t 

to  one  chest. 


GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Broker 


J.  W.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  i & 2,  Bury  Street  ,St.  Mary  Axe 


Supplement  to  “CEYLON  OBSERVER." 

' sow.  WILSON  & STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CEYLON,  AND  JAVA  TEA  REPORT. 


IN 


September  23 rd,  1892. 

LONDON 


Java. 

21,800  packages. 
H.749 


13,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION 

From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon. 

1891- 1892.  282,310  packages.  285,652  packages. 

1892- 1893.  259,648  ,,  287,344  ,, 

uring  the  week 
ig  packages  Indian  ) 

29  ,,  Ceylon  !-Total  44,599  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

85 1 » JAVA  ) 

The  sharp  advance  which  has  been  in  progress  during  the  last  ten  days  commenced  with  the 
mand  usual  in  the  autumn,  and  which  this  year  has  come  before  the  arrival  of  heavy  supplies 

bm  India. 

The  belief  that  the  Indian  Tea  crop  is  not  now  likely  to  exceed  last  year’s,  and  that  Ceylon 
§ only  show  a moderate  increase,  has  allayed  fears  caused  by  over  sanguine  estimates  made 
earlier  in  the  season. 

] These  circumstances,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  more  general  use  of  Indian  and  Ceylon 
a,  both  at  home  and  abroad, — so  marked  during  the  present  year — have  influenced  buyers,  and 
later  confidence  has  naturally  followed,  resulting  in  the  higher  scale  of  prices  now  current.  It 
must  not  however  be  forgotten  that  arrivals  from  India  in  October  and  November  are  always  heavy, 

. there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  they  should  not  be  so  this  season. 

DIAN.  The  advance  in  price  of  the  lower  grades  referred  to  last  week  has  been  intensified, 
lid  prices  for  Teas  under  gel.  per  lb.  must  now  be  quoted  full)'  id.  to  ijd.  above  the  lowest  point. 
|r  other  descriptions  bidding  continues  firm  and  competition  good.  Latest  advices  from  Calcutta 
■mate  that  the  season’s  crop  will  be  only  about  108  million  pounds.  The  following  averages  are 
■thy  of  note: — “ Jamira,”  of  the  Jokai  T Co.,  i/nf  ; “Margaret’s  Hope,”  1/6J  ; “ Gabroo 
arbot,”  of  the  Assam  Co.,  1/5  ; and  “ Tiok,”  1/4J. 

Weekly  average  of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1892,  17,505  pkgs.  av.  11.  1891,  28,151  pkgs.av.  9fd. 


1AM 

ichar&Sylhet 

Ibttagong 


I 1892. 

j PKGS.  I PRICE. 
7200  p i/l 

;6625  pj  8§ 

55  P 9 


1891. 

1892 

189 

I . 

1892 

1 

PKGS.  ( PRICE. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

PKGS.  | 

PRICE. 

PKGS.  1 PRICE. 

9166  pj  Ilf 

Darjeeling  . . 

1201  p' 

1/24 

3969  p 

io4 

Neilgherry 

180  p 

6f  | 

30715  Ip  8| 

Dooars 

4442  p 

8S 

*823  p, 

8| 

Terai 

226 

84 

349  P 9f 

KangraValley,  Etc. 

266  p 

1 /of 

272  p 

8J 

Travancore 

310  PI 

7 

1891. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

304  p s i 
545  p 9i 
986  p 7) 


DUST. 

PANNINGS. 
BROKEN  TEA. 
PEK.  SOUG. 
PEKOE. 

PEK.  SOUG. 


892, 

3id.  1891, 

54d.  1890, 

6fd. 

y y 

4 Ad. 

6Jd. 

7d. 

y y 

6d.  ,, 

8fd. 

84d. 

y ? 

7vd.  ,, 

84d. 

8fd. 

, , 

9-fd  ■ 

i°d. 

9fd. 

> > 

5vd 

7d  • 

7|d. 

> J 

7*d  ,, 

7fd. 

84d. 

r keen,  and  an 

almost  general  a 

. and  showing  a 

rise  of  about 

Id. 

4fd 

5Rh 

6id. 

9fd. 

iofd. 

5id. 

7id. 

i has 


Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London  : — 

(Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor)  1892,  33d.  1891,  5-id.  1890,  6fd.  1889, 

(Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor) 

(Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor) 

(Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor) 

(Greyish  to  blackish  some  tip,  useful  liquor) 

(Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor) 
j PEKOE.  (Blackish,  greyish,  some  tip,  inferior  liquor) 

CEYLON.  Competition  for  all  grades  has  been  vea| 

**  11  ” ‘ 1 “ J ~T  - id.  to  id.  upon 

last  week’s  rates.  The  following  averages  may  be  mentioned: — “ Ormidale,”  1/8}  ; “ Waverley  ” 
of  the  CTP  Co.,  i/if  ; “ Kandapolla,”  1/1J,  ; and  “ Mooloya,”  1/1J.  The  average  for  the  week  is 
9:fd.,  being  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  1 ea  in  London  : — 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor)  1892,  7d.  1891,  7fd.  1890,  iod.  1889, 

PEKOE  (Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor) 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor) 

PEKOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf:  indifferent  liquor) 

JAVA.  This  grade  was  well  supported  and  showed  some  advance,  in  sympathy  with  Indians  and 
Ceylons,  competition  being  good  and  prices  somewhat  dearer. 

BANK  RATE.  2 per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight. — Calcutta  1/24.  Colombo  1/24 


7d.  1891, 

7id. 

1890,  rod. 

84d. 

9 id. 

,,  ud. 

5*d. 

6fd. 

,,  9^d. 

7d-  „ 

7fd. 

,,  ioAd. 

iofd. 

i/of 

9fd. 

1 iAd. 


u 


IM'IN.  A\  excise  lid. 


j Garden. 

> 

Total.  1 

Lverage. 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe.! 
or  Flowery  Pekoe,  j 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonohong. 

Quantity. 

Price.  | 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  |( 

1 ASSAM 

7200  p 

1/1 

Assam  Co  Gabr  .1 

105  P 

1/5 

3 1 ic 

2/5 

50 

1/4 

— 

— 

— 

,,  Gelakev 

100 

b'3i 

20 

i/nf 

40 

1/ 

20 

1/6 

20 

104 

,,  Mazenga  ... 

219  p 

i/i| 

i°7P  1/ 

24  1/10 

4 60 

I of 

20 

i/°4 

32 

94 

,,  Rookang 

3H  P 

1/1 

— 

— 

85  1/04 1/14 

57ic 1/ 

1042/1 

— 

— 

,,  Towkok  ... 

i52 

i/3i 

— 

— 

69 

fr/i4 

22 

2 /of 

— 

— 

Assam  Fron  tier  C 

91 

i/°i 

57i/ 

2i  i/2i 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

34 

8i 

Assam  U nitedT  Es 

1 10  p 

i/of 

3s  P 

1/4- »/7 

24 

u4 

— 

— 

30 

9i 

B I T C Sessa 

144  p 

1/ 

40-J-c 

i/4 

20 

1 of 

66p  1 

ii  1/24 

20 

8 

,,  Urrunbund... 

14S 

8* 

— 

— 

44 

icf 

— 

— 

84 

74 

Bongong 

72 

9i 

— 

— 

33 

94  1 of 

12 

i/°i 

12 

74 

Borjulie 

68 

I04 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

68 

i°i 

British  Assam  Co 

J44 

I I 

— 

— 

33 

11 

3° 

1/6I 

54 

8f 

Coolie  Koossie  ... 

132 

9t 

— 

— 

22 

g4 1 1 

15 

i/4i 

13 

84 

, , ... 

1 10 

9i 

— 

— 

20 

10 

20 

i/3i 

20 

8 

Dibroo 

20^0 

I/I 

20ic, 

1/1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

DoomDoomaC  M 

84 

i/if 

12 

i/Si 

34 

1 1 

16 

i/9 

22 

9 

Hunwal  T Co  . . . 

290  p 

i/if 

S2-4c  1/  6 i/iof 

43 

1/1 

36 

1/64 

81 

n| 

Jetookiah 

200 

i/o| 

25 

ti/6i 

70 

ti  if 

20 

1/84 

35 

iof 

Jokai  Co  Bokel 

286  p 

1/2 

83  P 2/ 

°i+2/3 

126  1 

041/04 

39 

104 

— 

— 

,,  Dilcom 

4 °7  P 

i/a 

I2opl/6i2/6| 

244 

io4i i4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,  Jamira 

270  p 

i/ni 

250b  1 

1/10-2/ 

5}2o 

i/ii 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,  Subansiri  ... 

200  p 

i/4 

130  b 

i/9i 

15 

i/ii 

— 

— 

55ic 

iof 

Kamroop  A sso  A 

140  p 

i/3i 

74Pi/i 

042/04 

264c 

1/4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kettela  T Co  K 

86 

10J 

— 

— 

34 

1 /i4 

— 

— 

52 

84 

Koliabur  Factory 

60 

1 of 

— 

— ■ 

4° 

nf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

95  P 

>/ 

— 

— 

40 

1/ 

3°ic 

i/4 

25 

10 

Kolony 

.57 

i/4i 

— 

— 

15 

i/7i 

13 

1/84 

16 

ii4 

LTylB  (alingah  ... 

169 

— 

— 

58 

9i 

29 

nf 

64 

7i7i 

,,E>iffloo 

) 80 

9 

— 

— 

5° 

10 

3° 

1/I4 

100 

7i7i 

,,Morapore 

&2 

— 

— 

68 

8f  9 

18 

i/°i 

5i 

64 

,,Shabazpore  . . . 

108  p 

1 1 

3°ic 

i/ii 

25 

10 

3°ic 

i/4i 

23 

7i 

Lower  AssamCo  B 

60 

1 of 

— 

— 

20 

ni 

20 

1/1 

20 

7i  1 

,,  Ranee  . . 

60  p 

!/ 

2o4c 

i/9t 

20 

1 1 

mm! 

20 

84 

Lung  Soong 

62 

I04 

— 

— 

15 

l/°4 

6 

1/2 

41 

749i 

Majub  Co  Majuli. 

167 

I I 

20 

i/4 

100  1 

l41  I l|, 

— 

— 

47 

t 3 
1/4: 

Naga  Dhoolie  ... 

167  p 

l/3 

24ic 

1/6 

3i 

I/I 

48 

i/9i 

34 

I I 

Nahor  Kutia 

171  p 

i/3i 





5i 

1/24 

— 

38 

”4 

j Rajmai  T Co 

260  p 

i/3 

— 

— 

1 2 1 p 1 / 

if  1 /5i 

4iic 

2/i  i" 

76 

1 1 

Salonah  T Co  K 

327  P 

nf  . 

2o|-C 

i/7i 

97  1 

o4 1 / 1 i 

5?ic 

1/6- 1/7 

73 

9i  I0i 

,,  Kot 

240  p 

i/3 

39ic 

2/2i 

77 

1/24 

4°ic 

i/9 

40 

i/°4 

Sal 

526  p 

i/a 

80  1 / 1 1 

4 1/H4 

203  1/ 

°i  i/3i 

654c  1/ 

4i  i/6i 

53 

11  1 if 

Scottish  AssamCo 

204 

1/31 

42  i/7i-2/2 

55  1 

/ii-i/3 

22 

i/74 

3i 

i/ii 

Shakomato  Co  ... 

187  p 

1/2 

44ic  1/  6 l/iof 

76  1 

iii/2i 

23 

1/6 

24 

104 

Tiok 

58 

1/4+ 

— 

— 

3° 

i/°4 

28 

i/9 

— 

— 

CACHR&  SYLHT 

6625  p 

si 

■ 1 

Alyne 

75 

9i 

26 

9i 

23 

8f 

26 

iof 

— 

— 

Amo 

238 

Si 

25 

l/2f 

79 

7fSi 

46 

94 

88 

6i  j 

Baraoora 

233 

9i 

38  I 

°f  i/4i 

80 

9 

35 

10 

80 

7 i 

B$C  Char.  Asso.C 

290 

8f 

46 

1/ 

1 19 

8i8| 

63 

84 

5o 

64 

„ „ H 

215 

9i 

39  1 

14  i/3i 

67 

9i 

35 

94 

59 

7 

,,Eraligool,'l  Co 

63  P 

Si 

l8AC 

i/3 

20 

84 

— 

— 

13 

64 

,,MookhamTCo 

202 

9i 

27 

11  i/3i 

1 7i 

9i 

29 

I of 

61 

7i 

, , Sinjgla.  T Co 

247 

9i 

34i/ 

oil  1/3 

4 96 

9i 

43 

9i 

74 

7 

Chandkhira 

80 

8 

— 

— 

20 

9 

20 

1 1 i 

20 

. 64 

Cheerie  Valley  . . 

7S 

1 of 

— 

— 

38 

i°i 

20 

i/2i 

20 

8 

Derby  T Co  . . 

119 

5 

— 

21 

64 

— 

— 

Indian  T Co 

115 

1/1 

— 

— 

, 39 

i/oi 

14 

2/14 

34 

9i 

Iringmara 

1 17  p 

9 

— 

— 

3i 

9i 

32ic 

i/3 

31 

7i  i 

Kaline 

322 

1/ 

— 

— 

138 

nirif 

54  1/ 

3li/5l 

— 

— .j 

Koyah 

187 

Si 

23 

19! 

39 

8 

56 

6 nf 

69 

7 

Longa 1 

150 

7i 

— 

5° 

7i 

100 

7i 

— 

— 

n . . . 

92 

64 

j 

— 

3i 

1 

7i 

— 

61 

16 

Broken 

and  Sonchong. 


F a linings , 
and  Varil 


Quantity. 

Price. 

24 

I I 

172  9 

i i/I0i 

6l  I 

I 4 1/9 4 

20 

6 

15 

5i 

27 

64 

82 

6 8f 

50 

7 

78 

io4 

50 

94 

384c 

84 

40 

ioi 

20 

84 

13 

i/ii 

l8 

5i 

13 

7i 

3° 

I I 

5° 

6f  8 

44 

1 ofi of 

115 

9i 

54  1 

! 

o-i/2i 

15 

z 

64 

12 

5i 

14 

6 

98 

44 

28 

1/ 

23 

64 

105 

| | 

io| 

i84c 


— 43  +4 


82  p 9-^-1 

22|-C  1/ 

3°IC  Jl 


20 


12 


20 


2 5 10 


INDIAN.  , — Continued.  September  23 rd. 
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Pi  fl 


Uarden. 


Luayuni 

- 1 XrthWstnCach  K 
STCoBurjan 
-l„Jafflong 
..Khadim 
..Lallakhal 
■J  tfathemara 

- Bhunundon 
1 Bfopabally 

- ■ephinjun  BhTC 
[TCoAmrail 
.Balisera 
„Dukingole 
lloombira 
.Holicherra 
..Phulcherra 
JRajghat 
Bagurnal 

et  T Co 
ligram 
}&Co 

C8ITTAG0NG 

fi'eptune 

I1RJEELING 

tastleton 
tong  TongTA 
ioomtee 

bpe  Town  Co 

lei 

lebong  T Co 
largaret’sHope 
lim  T Co 
'iisumting 
lungmook 
00m  T Co 
akvar  T Co 
lumsong 
|OOARS 
'halouni 
lllenbarrie 

i ’ 9 

ankapara 
®esh  River  Co 
Tnabarrie 
fenglas 

■iSTCo  N.Nuddy 
Phoolbarrie 
4 Putharjhora 

Ungrayaley 

Kangra  Valley  G 

NEILGHERRY 

COA 

Thia  Sholan 

terai 

_i  'Central  TeraiTCo 

-I  i | 5 > 

I Gungaram 
J|Marionbaree 

-IK 

- 


Total. 

Average 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

j Broken  Fekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonckong. 

Broken  and 
Souchong. 

Fannings,  Dasi 
and  Various. 

(Quantity. 

| Price. 

1 Quantity. 

Price. 

'Quantity. 

1 Price. 

Quantity. 

Price- 

Quantity 

| Price. 

Quantity. 

| Price. 

| Quantity. 

1 Price. 

82 

6 

— 

1 48 

64 

— 

— 

22 

5 

— - 1 

— 

12 

61 

165  P 

1 /of 

62  pi/ 

4ft  2/6 

33 

jioi 

20§-C 

I/6f 

50 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IOO 

84 

15 

10 

30 

8 

20 

ioi 

35 

7 

— 

— 

— 

230  p 

8f 

33 

i/-i/7f 

60 

9 

25 

104 

60 

6f 

30 

5f 

2 2-g-C 

4 

120 

9 

25  1 

0-1/54 

37 

9 

X5 

9+ 

42 

64 

— 

— 

I 

1 2 

125 

7i 

12 

10 

43 

7+ 

24 

ioi 

34 

6f 

12 

54 

— 

— 

130  p 

9k 

2o4c 

i/if 

54 

94 

56 

184 

— - 

— 

' ' 

— 

IOO 

5i 

— 

— 

— 

BS9  S 

— 

— 

IOO 

5i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

80 

8 

1 S3 

— 

25 

8 

30 

10 

— 

is 

25 

5f 

— 

— 

279 

8f 

22 

1/24 

185 

t8| 

25 

104 

— 

E 1 

25 

t6 

22 

4f 

173  P 

9l 

32  I 

lf!/74 

55 

94 

23 

I of 

37 

74 

H 

6 

I2fc 

3f 

755  P 

84 

75  1 

1 ti/5i 

284 

9+94 

89 

10 

201 

6f 

67 

6 

394C 

44 

81  p 

9 

i6fc 

ti/54 

40 

9 

i 

— 

25 

64 

. — '■:/i 

HI 

— 

206  p 

8f 

40  1 

o4i/3  i 

70 

8 

24 

1 1 

50 

64 

12 

5f 

iojc 

4 

136  p 

8| 

25 

9fi/3i 

54 

8f 

23 

9 

x7 

64 

14 

5f 

34c 

3+ 

220  p 

9k 

43  1/ 

°4 1/64 

48 

94 

39 

104 

60 

7f 

15 

6 

t54c 

3f 

347  P 

9i 

36 

n-i/6 

74 

94 

32 

1 of 

66 

7f 

27 

6 

12-fc 

4f 

148 

84 

X9 

10-4 

54 

84 

19 

1 of 

39 

6f 

1 7 

54 

— 

59 

10 

■ — 

IB!  1 

16 

94 

17 

1/14 

r5 

6f 

— 

— 

1 1 

10 

93 

6 

1 — 1 

. — \ 

— 

— 

f 1 

93 

6 

— 

■,  — 

— 



273  P 

10 

— 

87 

ioi 

81  1 

A-i/if 

52 

71-8 

4° 

646f 

x34c 

6 

55  P 

9 

— 1 

— - 

18 

+9 

i8^c 

|l/2f 

x9 

64 

— 

— 

— 



1201  p 

1/24 

1/2 

79 

i/4i 

31 

i/74 

48 

— 

■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100  p 

i/3 

3°4c 

1/8 

45 

i/4i 

— 

B3H 

25 

9f 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

123  p 

V1 

301c 

+ i/5 

23 

1/ 

22fc 

11/84 

26 

9f 

— 

22fc 

94 

127  p 

J/4 

— 

— 

— 

— • , 

ti54c 

+1/5 

12 

1 1 

— 

. — 

' ■ 

— 

71  p 

nf 

— 

^9  1 

i5 

15 

1/4-3- 

25 

1 of 

— 

— 

165C 

+4 

90 

1/24 

30 

1/8 

3° 

i/if 

— | 

— 

30 

10 

— 

— 

E | 

. — 

IOO 

i/6i 

3i 

V 74 

21 

i/4i 

23 

2/ 

25 

x/o4 

— 1 1 

■Bill  • 

— 

. gj 

64 

i/1! 

Hgjgjf't 

— 

20 

i/if 

12 

x/9 

20 

10 

— 

1 s 

12 

1 if 

58  p 

l/li 

18 

x/5+ 

20 

1/24 

— 

— 

20 

10 

— ■ 

— 

1 

— 

92  p 

Ilf 

254c 

lx/6+ 

4ofc 

ti/04 

— 

x5 

8f 

12 

7f 

■ E 1 1 

. ; SsH 

96 

l/2f 

16 

i/9 

50 

i/34 

— 

30 

I°4 

irJH 

E3 

— 

168 

l/2f 

1151/ 

341/10 

— 

— . 1 

— 

— 

53 

1 1 

— 

P; 

— 

— 

33 

6f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

33 

t6f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1M2  p 

8| 

!77  p 

i/°4 

32  pi / 

141/11 

4i 

1 1 

73  P 1 

ofi/6f 

31 

8f 

— 

; -r- 

? — 

■ — 

73 

7i 

B . 

- . 

<— ■ 

— 

— 

■ Bri 

73 

7i 

— 1 

[ ■ ■ 

Hr 

87 

iii 

20 

1/54 

45 

1 of 

— 

— 

22 

7f 

— 

h '4-  ■ ■ 

— 

■ 

58 

rx+ 

19  1 

/li-1/9 

18 

1 1 

1 

iof 

15 

94 

— 

— 

5 

3-8+ 

187 

8 

resg* 

70 

8+ 

5o 

I of 

67 

6 

— 

— 

— 

252  p 

7l 

25 

ti/14 

37 

iof 

— 

— 

92 

7f 

64 

6 

34  P 

34  +54 

168 

84 

— 

E — 3 

68 

1 1 

— 

— 

IOO 

7\ 

— 

— 

*65  P 

8f 

49  p 1 

ot  1/5+- 

38 

84 

24 

I of 

31 

6f 

15 

54 

He 

3f 

207 

7 

— 

— 

5i 

8f 

39 

10 

39 

64 

59 

54 

x9 

3 

68 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

48 

9f 

20 

74 

— 

266  p 

1 /of 

I95P1/ 

xf x/9+ 

46  p 

11  nf 

— 

— 

25 

7484 

— 

— 

— 



180  p 

6! 

28  p 

9+ 

14  p 

9i 

14  p 

9+ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

x524c 

6 

— 

— 

H54c 

6i  +6* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— I 

H S — 

74c 

3" +3 

226 

84 

12 

74 

12 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

60 

74 

— 

— 

60 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

53 

ioi 

— 

— 

25 

1 /of 

— 

— 

28 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IOI 

1 

8i 

41 

8f 

20 

x/°4 

40 

5f6f 

1 

INDIAN.  — Continued l. 


1 

Garden, 

Total. 

Average, 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

1 Pekoe  and 

[ Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

|i, 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken  and 
Souchong, 

P aunings 
and  Vai 

j 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

1 Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.1 

Price. 

1 Quantity. 

Price. 

— 
JJ  Quantity.  Price,  j 

Quantity. 

TRAYANGORE 

310  p 

7 

| j 

I 

!'  i 

I1  1 1 

- - 

Fairfield 

5i 

7 2 

— 1 — 

4 

IO 

8 

i/ 

35 

6f 

2 : 5 

2 

Glenmore 

4o?c 

9i 

j 254c 

8J-9 

i34c 

i/°i 

— 

i4c  54 

ijc 

lnvercauld 

114  p 

6i 

! 

59  P 

5b  6 

23  P 

9i 

— 

— 

23  P 5i 

9ic 

Isfield 

8i 

6f 

21 

6i 

27 

t9 

; 33 

5 4 

Merchiston 

24^C 

1 

1 

54 

1 

1 

24^C 

54 



| 

| 

j 

C EY  LO  N . Average  gfd. 


Garden . 

j Total, 

Average, 

Broken  Org, Pek, 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Broken 

: and  Souchong, 

F anniuj 
and  Va 

!|  Quantity 

Price. 

1 Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity.1  Price. 

Quantity^  Price 

Quantity.  Price. 

.Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity.1 

Agra  Oya 

j 44  F 

84 

7 

8| 

II  9 

7i 

1 22ic 

4 1 14 

li  — 

1 — 

1 4 

5 

Atherfield 

1 89 

8f 

— 

— 

29 

7i 

42 

1 of 

18 

64 

1 2 I 

Balmoral 

122 

ill 

— 

— 

42 

9i 

66 

!/-l/o4 

T3 

6 6f 





j 1 

Bambrakelly &D . 

95 

i/°4 

— 

— 

49 

ni 

46 

l/lf 

| — 





Bandarapolla 

59 

7 

— 

— 

26 

6f 

14 

fio 

15 

6 

— 



4 

Barnagalla 

121 

”1 

26 

I Io 

30 

9i 

45 

l/2f 

20 

It 

— 



I T 

_ 

Batgodde 

115  P 

92 

— 

— 

40 

9i 

39 

1/04 

23  F 

7 4 

If  6 

3|-4l 

1 7 41 

1 

BDWG 

7°ic 

6* 

— 

— 

7°ic 

64 

— 

— 

— 

I 

Beverley 

i3:ic 

94 

— 

— 

59'2c 

9i 

474c 

I of 

25 4c 

6f 





Binoya 

54 

9i 

— 

— 

29 

7 7+ 

25 

114 

— 

— 

g 



Bogawantalawa 

54  P 

9f 

— 

— 

19 

9i 

19 

1/04 

12 

74 

1 

5 

! 3-J-ci 

l 

Broughton 

7Jic 

ioi 

4i4c 

1/ 

H2C 

9i 

— 

— 

1 6ic 

74 

— 

Callander 

624c 

9i 

— 

1 84c 

7f 

3i4c 

tuf 

1 i4c 

t5l 

— 



! 24c 

r 

Calsay 

148 

8f 

83 

9 iof 

65 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Chapelton 

219  p 

9 2 



— 

60 

10 

874c 

i/24 

54 

6f 

8 

5 

io-J-cl 

Claverton 

63  P 

I X 

15 

I/°i 

27 

94 

134c 

1/94 

8 

6f 

— 

| 

CLPC.  NPeradn. 

78 

84 

1 19 

ioi 

29 

7f 

12 

1/ 

14 

6 

2 

5 

2 | 

i - 

Cocagalla  . . 

44 

9i 

— 

- — 

i4 

9f 

H 

III 

13 

7 

— 

3 

i 

CTPC  Mariawate 

132  p 

8f 

— 

— 

45 

8 

44 

1 r4 

23 

64 





20fc 

,,Mudamana  ... 

1 1 7 

8f 

— 

— 

47 

8 

45 

I of 

25 

64 

— 





,,Wailaha 

129  p 

1/1 

8l  p 

1/ 

20|C 

9f 

28 

1/3  : 

- 



,,Waverley 

99  P 

i/i£ 

— 

35 

1/ 

59  P 1/ 

341/44 

2 

8 





34c 

r 

| Cyprus 

82  p 

7i 

— 

20 

8 

254c 

114 

30 

6 

5 

4474 

2 1 

Dalleagles 

H5  P 

9f 

— 

37 

9 

624c 

1/  ' 

16 

64 

1 

Dambulagalla  ... 

32 

8} 

15 

10 

17 

74 

, ■ 

— 

— 







Deanstone 

1151c 

7i 

534c 

9i 

62fc 

64 

— 

— 

— 

— 







.. 

Delta 

141 

10 

— 

— 

9° 

kO 

M 

0 

36 

“4-i/ 

15 

7 







. 

Deviturai 

48 

9l 

— 

— 1 

20 

8 

25 

1 r4 

2 

54 

1 

Devonford 

56  P 

1/1 

— 

— 

15 

n4 

374c 

i/34 

4 

84 

— 

Digalla 

135  P 

7t 

— 

— 

46 

64 

44 

x°4 

34 

6 

8 

4l 

34cj 

Doteloya 

156  p 

94 

— 

— 

43 

84 

90 

104 

13 

6f 

2 

54 

8 Ac! 

l- 

Drayton 

161  p 

iii 

I 20p  I 

i" 1/84 

3i 

84 

— 

— 

2 

64 

84c  j 

Ederapolla 

83  P 

8* 

— 

29 

74 

544c 

10 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Elfindale 

2824-0 

74 

— 

— 

i35ic 

6f 

764c 

ioiiof 

454c 

5l 

IzjJ-C 

4 

I2lc 

L 

Elgin 

30 

114 

— 

— 

1 1 

i of 

13 

i/24 

5 

74 

— 

I 

(- 

Eltofts  ...| 

102  p 

104 

— 

— 

26 

io| 

484c 

i/2 

22  • 

74 

4 P 

44 

24c 

j 

EP&ECDronrold 

4llC 

7 

144c 

9i 

27ic 

6 

— 

— 

— 

,,Kirrirnattia  ... 

47 

iof 

— 

31 

9 

16 

i/°4 

— 









,, Rothschild  ... 

76 

9k 

27 

1/04 

38 

8 

— 

1 1 

6 

— 

— 

^ — . 

_ 

>!  >>  • • • 

95 

9 

34 

Hi 

46 

7t 

— 

— 

15 

64 

— 

— 

— 

. 

,,Sogama 

74 

8i 

25 

I Of 

39 

74 

— 

— 

10 

5l 

— 

— 

— 

•>•>  • • * || 

7i 

8f 

28 

x of 

34 

74 

— 

— 

9 

64 

— 





,, Veliai-Oya  ... 

104 

ioi 

39 

1/14 

65 

84 

— 

' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CEYLON  - 

-Continued. 

Dust 

3U8 . 

Garden, 

1 J 

Total,  Average, 

Broken  Org.  Pek, 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken 

and  Souchong. 

Fannings 

andVari 

Quantity. 

Price, 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Fassifern 

1 

25 

l/°4 

i ■ ' | 

ill 

1 1 

I °f 

14 

1/2 



1 

! 

— 

— 



Galaha 

IO4 

IO 

— 

— 

14 

84 

1 60 

Hf 

30 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Callebodde 

lib 

i/oi 

, 24 

1/7 

35 

IO 

38 

I /of 

21 

7f 

— 

— 

— ' 

— 

Sallewatte 

54  P 

7\ 

| E £§  \ ■ 

16 

1-3. 

04: 

384c 

9 

— 

jp 

— 

— 

ifc 

— 

iampaha 

42  p 

9i 

— 

14 

Sf 

14 

1 / 

13 

7 

— 

— 

5 

jiagranoya 

4i 

1 of 

1 — 

24 

9 

17 

1/1 

— 

6*  ! 

— 

— 

— 

• — 

ilencorse 

74 

8* 

1 — 

— 

22 

9i 

15 

1/ 

32 

5 

5 

. 

— 

iona  Adika  Co  G 

69  p 

H 

34*c 

11 

17 

8 

j | 

— 

18 

64 

— 

j — 

— 

— 

spakelle 

94 

10 

j 

— 

40 

10 

31 

1/ 

20 

8 

— 

— 

3 

4i 

jomera 

4i 

8 

— 

— 

15 

7f 

12 

1 of 

14 

6f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

oorookoya 

103 

9f 

— 

— 

49 

9 

37 

1/ 

17 

7f 

1 — 4 

— 

— 

— 

,R.A. 

160 

84 

— 

55 

8f 

44 

1 1 

6l 

6f 

— 

— 

191 

— 

J5 

99 

9i 

26 

1 14 

53 

8f9f 

10 

10 

IO 

6f 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

iappugahalande 

128 

8f 

— 

— 

45 

8f 

39 

I of 

41 

6f 

— A 

— 

3 

4f 

ardenhuish  & L. 

61 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

39 

I of 

22 

6f 

■ 1 

— 

— 

— 

tale 

149 

9 

28 

9fi° 

52 

84  9 

32 

Ilfuf 

37 

64 

— 

— 

— 

— 

liauteville 

106 

1/ 

— 

— 

40 

1 of 

55 

l/2f 

1 1 

7 

— 

— 

— 

fH  2 

%es 

! r972c 

84 

| — , 1 

— 

664c 

7f 

■ 824c 

iofiof 

494c 

6f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ifcloya 

74  P 

84 

— 

— 

37ic 

7i 

21 

I Of 

16 

6f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

fethersett 

28 

1 1 

|i  MB  j 

' — 

— 

I — | B 

28 

til 

B n 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

J'ionoocotua 

98 

8f 

1 Wi  i 

m 

26 

8f-84 

44 

iof 104 

24 

64 

— 1 

m 

4 

3 4* 

ornsey 

50 

1 1 

28 

1/1 

15 

9f 

— 

— 

7 

6f 

- 1 

— 

, , — 

— 

inugalla 

40 

nf 

12 

11 

15 

9 

13 

i/3i 

— 

| — ,j 

— . 

— 

— 

aLoolpittia 

198  p 

84 

1 84c, 

104 

95  P 

8 9f 

17  ■ 

1 /of 

68  p 

6 6f 

— 

HUB  m 

iiMB 

iian  Walk 

130^0 

m 

— 

— 

85ic 

5f64 

254c 

iof 

20fC 

3* 

— 

— 

— 

grogalla 

16 

H* 

■ — - 

, — 

' — • 1 

— . I 

16 

nf- 

— : , 

— 

4 IS 

— 

— 

adien  Lena 

85 

94 

! | — 

— 

32 

9f 

i 36 

nf 

15 

6f 

1 

5 i 

1 

4* 

®dal  Oya 

392ic 

8f 

984c 

IO  iof 

i55ici 

6f 

844c 

iof 

55*  c 

6 

— 

— 

mdapolla 

93  P 

i/i* 

524c 

I/if. 

f; 

— 

21 

i/3f 

20 

nf 

— 

— 

— 

Ian! 

165*0 

/ 

--  I 

| #4-' 4 

764  c 

32fc 

10 

57*c 

5f 

; — :.;j§ 

; -•— « 



— 

feniValAsso  D 

117  p 

1/04 

234c 

i/io4 

56  : 

1/ 

— 



38 

10 

S3 H 

— 

— ■ : 

— 

jlie 

176  p 

84 

— 

'-i-'-'v 

47 

9 

39 

1/ 

45 

7 

20 

5* 

254c 

4i 

otiyagalla 

ICO  p 

Hi 

— 

— 

33 

10 

674c 

1/1 

Arr.  B 

— 

— ' 

KS B 

. ^ ■ 

— 

ameliere 

i33'2c 

104 

— 

244c 

tio 

584c 

1/1 

5 ifc 

7f 

— 

— 

a WsM 

— 

axapana 

160  p 

9* 

3Tic 

104 

61 

8 8f 

564c 

i/if 

12 

6f 

— 

■ _ 

— 

; 

eangawella 

88ic 

8 

— 

— 

174c 

6f6f 

43ic 

9f 

26fc 

6 1 

i4c 

5* 

lie 

2f 

?smoir 

45 

8 

HMal  1 

— 

21 

7 

12 

nf 

11 

6f 

— 

■ , — 

I 

3f 

oinorn 

58  P 

1 of 

294c 

1/2 

29 

9f 

: — 

hI — I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

imugalla 

293*c 

9 

— 

864c 

9i 

1 1 ifc 

104 

6ofc 

7f 

20ic 

5f 

1 64c 

5 

ahacoodagalla 

53 

io4 

— 

. — 

21 

9 

32 

nf 

— 

— 

- — - 

ahadowa 

64 

Hf 

— 

22 

9f 

33 

i/if 

9 

7f 

— 

IK  i. 

— 

- 

ahalla 

37 

7f 

— 

— 

12 

6f 

13 

• 1 of 

12 

6 

— 

— 

— 

aha  Uva 

1 124c 

84 

, — 



5iic 

7i 

4ifc 

Ilf 

20fc 

5i 

— 

— 

— 

askeliya 

52  F 

84 

244c: 

1 of 

15 

84 

13 

6f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

issena 

58|c 

84 

234c 

9f  . 

.3  5fc 

7f 

BEH3  | 

— 

— 

— 

1 t-,.  • 

''"I—  ■ 

— 

lattakelly 

74 

Hi 

— 

24 

9* 

48 

I /of 

— 

— 

— 

2 

5f 

poloya 

33 

I/I  f 

— 

— 

15 

1/ 

: 18 

tl/2f 

' — - 1 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

few  Dim  bu  la  C D 
pd  Madegama 

107 
75  P 

l/°2 

9f 

204c; 

T 841 1 4 

4i 

454c 

nf 

9 

47 
3 P 

l/2f 

9 

!9 

2 

8f 

64 

2fc 

5f 

3fc 

5 

irmidale 

3°2C 

1/84 

— 

— 

124c 

i/7 

1 84c 

i/9f 

■ 

— 

Ittery&StamfdH 

65  P 

9i 

I — 

— 

33*c 

9a 

2o4c 

1 /of 

12 

6f 



— 

— 

— 

101  p 

9i 

— 

— 

464c 

9* 

35 

1 /of 

20 

6f 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

Jvoca 

56 

nf 

23 

l/2f 

19 

1 of 

14 

8 

— 

| — 

, — 

— 

hnmure 

52 

84 

1 — 

- — - 

26 

8 

14 

1 if 

12 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

’en-y-lan 

95 

9i 

— 

— 

33  ; 

84 

53 

1 o-i 

6 

5f 

— 



4 

ita  Ratmalie  ... 

io84c 

114 

— 

— 

59*c 

io4 

424c 

i/if 

$ 

4fc 

64 

3ic 

64 

'olgahakande  ... 
’ortmore 

80 

33 

9 

9 

— 

— 

21 

11 

8 

10 

4° 
2 1 

iof 

t8f 

19 

6f 

— 

— 

1 

44 

’ortree 

63  IK 

1 1 4 

— 

— 

' 

— 

634c 

nf 



• 





iayigam 

Rothes 

Sandringham 

96JC 
30  b 
127 

7f 

iof 

nf 

1 

— 

964c 
30  b 
39 

7f 
1 of 
10 

80 

1 /of 

8 

7 

— | 

— 

— 

— 

CEYLON . — Continued. 

, Broken  Org,  Pek, 

Pekoe  and 

Broken 

P annings, 

Garden, 

Total. 

Average, 

or  flowery  f ekoe, 

Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

and  Souchong. 

and  Vari 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  ( 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

SCTCo  Invery  ... 

ioo  p 

1/  f\ 

— 

— 

34 

I of 

42lc|  l/5f 

— 

— 

24  p 

6484 

— 

Silver  Kandy  ... 

' 33+c 

IO  \ 

— 

— 

33vc  io4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Stansfield 

15 

9i 

— 

— 

5 ; 

18 

7 i+ni 

3 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

St.  Helen 

83 

7k 

— 

— 

21 

64 

33  94 

29 

6 

— 

— 

— 

Stonyclift 

79 

9k 

— 

— 

35 

9 

34  i +11 

10 

6f 

— 

— 

— 

Summerville 

65 

9i 

— 

— 

34 

8 

18  1/24 

!3 

5i 

— 

— 

— 

Tellisagalla 

25 

9 

— 

— 

10 

74 

12  11 

3 

5l 

— 

— 

— 

Tommagong 

69  p 

i/4 

— 

21 

i/5i 

27ici  i/8i 

16 

5 

94 

— 

Torrington 

52  P 

8-| 

— 

24 

7 

18  | n4 

2 

6 

— 

— 

84c 

: 

Tunisgalla 

1 1 5 P 

§4 

— 

— 

42 

8 

39  | io2 

3i 

6f 

1 

5 

2 P 

i 

Vallambrosa 

63  P 

1 1 

45  p 

hi  1/6 

— 

— 

.1  

18 

7k 

— 

— 

— 

Verelapatna 

85  P 

ioi  | 

— 

— 

1 i5 

1 of 

5°ic  1 /of 

!5 

84 

- 

— 

5 

V ogan 

112 

8i 

— 

— 

20 

8 

41  11 

51 

6i 

— 

— 

— 

Waltrim  . . 

52 

i/°f 

— 

— 

16 

l/°4 

22  | 1/3-I 

!4 

84 

— 

— 

— 

Westhall 

85 

9i 

— 

— 

4i 

8f 

20  I 1/1 

22 

6f 

— 

— 

2 

XL  NT 

244  p 

ioi 

— 

— 

36 

94 

185  bt  1/1 

23 

7 ' 

— 

— 

— 

Yapame 

5° 

n| 

— 

— 

19 

nf 

l6  l/2f 

:3 

9k 

— 

— 

2 

s 

Zululand 

| 

65 

8i 

— 

21 

i 

7i 

1 

26  I of 

18 

6f 

! 

JAVA. 

1051  chests.  7-4d. 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average, 

Fine  & FlowryPek, 

Medium  Pekoe. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonchong. 

Sonchong. 

Cong,  Bro.  i 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Ct 

. 

Calorama 

! 

1 

200 

7k 

! 

I 100 

i-7  7 k 

j ' I 

100  8 

1 1 , .. 

| 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

- 

Jasinga 

184 

7i 

13 

9 

1 48  5 

1 i 1 /4 i 

J4  | Hi 

20 

04 

72 

4f 

l7 

Parakan  Salak  ... 

130 

6 

— 

— 

3° 

+6f 

30  6 

*7 

(>4 

53 

+44  54 

— 

Perbakti 

47 

5-1 

— 

— 

13 

b 

13  1 6i 

1 1 

+54 

10 

+44 

— 

Perbawattee 

100 

10 

— 

— 

35 

84 

65  tio4n 

— 

— 

— 

— ^ 

— 

Tjiboengoer 

219 

8f 

II4 

10  iof 

— 

— — 

40 

7k 

65 

6f 

— 

Tjogreg 

171 

64 

72 

1 

6 f 7 

26  8f 

; 

54 

5k5i 

19 

5 

In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; £c  for  half-chests  ; p for  packages,  t Prices  ma 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  we 

to  one  chest . 

GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Broker 


J.  VV.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  i & 2,  Bury  Street,  St.  Mary  Axe 


mUement  to  “Lt*WN  UKttrTCT?. 

SOW,  WILSON  k STANTON’S  INDIAN, 


CEYLON,  AND  JAVA  TEA  REPORT. 


IN 


September  30 th,  1892. 

LONDON 


tin,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION 

From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon. 

1891- 1892.  310,897  packages.  301,035  packages. 

1892- 1893.  296,120  ,,  3°6>°53  >» 

ing  the  week 
\j2  packages  Indian 

Ceylon j-Total  56,916  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 


J ava . 

21,800  packages. 
16,484 


709 

k 


Java 


Supplies  from  India  are  now  commencing  to  arrive  in  quantity.  The  landing  of  several  cargoes 
lag  the  last  few  days  has  induced  importers  to  catalogue  freely,  46,176  packages  already 
jig  offered  for  next  week.  Buyers  are  in  consequence  taking  a calmer  view  of  the  future,  and, 
Icipating  a more  ample  selection,  are  acting  with  caution. 

DIAN.  mst  week’s  prices  were  fully  maintained  in  Monday’s  auction,  but  the  large  catalogues 
ch  were  issued  during  the  week  induced  operators  to  bid  less  eagerly  on  Wednesday  and 
irsday,  when  a portion  of  the  late  advance  in  price  was  consequently  lost,  some  parcels  selling 
ularly  and  occasionally  at  a fractional  decline.  Quality  from  Assam  and  Darjeeling  continues 
sfactory.  Cachar  and  Sylhet  are  showing  further  signs  of  improvement,  Dooars  continuing 
end  a very  useful  selection.  The  heaviest  auction  yet  held,  viz.,  23,931  packages,  is  advertised 
next  Monday.  The  following  averages  are  worthy  of  note  : — “ Samdang,”  of  the  Doom  Dooma 
to.,  i/ii  ; “ Turzum,”  1/6;  “ Eastern  Assam  Co.,”  1/4I;  “ Jamira,”  of  the  Jokai  T Co.,  1/4!; 
“ Noahbarrie,”  1/3T 


1 1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

1891. 

1892.  j 1981. 

| PKGS.  I PRICE. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

PKGS.  I PRICE. 

PKGS.  I PRICE. 

PKGS.  PRICE.!  PKGS.  I PRICE 

|m  . . . . 19101  i/of 

6600  p II:}. 

Darjeeling..  ..  1787  pi  1/1-J 

1767  p,  10 

Neilgherry 

489  p 7%  \ 

fHAR&SYLHET  '8137  pi  9 

'8927  p 8 

Dooars  . . . . 2105  p ioJ 

3431  Pi  H. . 

Terai 

176  9+  |. 

Itagong 

. 

KangraV alley,  Etc. 

61  ; 107 

Travancore 

2r  i 5i  1 

Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London 


(Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor) 

(Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor) 


DUST. 

INNINGS. 

ROKEN  TEA.  (Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor) 
EK.  SOUG. 

EKOE. 

EK.  SOUG. 

EKOE. 


1 892, 


3+d- 

CX) 

VO 

5id- 

O 

ON 

GO 

6d. 

1889, 

4fd 

4+d 

? > 

6fd. 

J » 

6+d. 

) > 

5id 

6d . 

» J 

8d. 

J 3 

8d. 

3 3 

6+d 

73d. 

8i.d. 

j 3 

8+d. 

3 3 

9fd 

9b- 

> > 

9+d. 

J 3 

9+d. 

3 3 

iofd 

5fd 

5 5 

6-»-d. 

3 3 

7+d. 

3 3 

5+d 

7fd 

) 3 

7+d. 

3 3 

8+d. 

3 3 

7+d 

(Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor) 

(Greyish  to  blackish  some  tip,  useful  liquor) 

(Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor) 

(Blackish,  greyish,  some  tip,  inferior  liquor) 

YLON.  Very  strong  competition  was  maintained  for  all  grades  throughout  Tuesday’s  auction 
here  and  there  a slight  advance  was  recorded.  Thursday’s  sale  met  with  good  attention  at 

With  reduced  supplies,  quality 
Exports  to  Great  Britain  during  September  are  telegraphed  as 


out  similar  prices,  bidding  continuing  animated  and  general. 

;ain  shows  improvement. 

3,700,000,  against  lbs.  4,011,000  the  same  month  last  year.  I he  following 


be 


ntioned : — “Norwood,”  of  the  E.P.&E.Co.,  1/3;  “ Waverley,”  of  the  C.l  .P.Co.,  1/2J  ; 

looloya,”  1 / 1 A ; “ Gartmore,”  1/1.J-;  “New  Dimbula,  D.,”  1/1. 

ie  average  for  the  week  is  rod.,  being  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  London  : — 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor)  1892, 

PEKOE  (Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist;  fair  liquor)  ,, 

JPEKOE  SOUG.  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

; PEKOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf;  indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

JAVA.  Auctions  passed  at  firm  rates  for  most  descriptions,  bidding  being  good  for  all  except  the 
Kry  commonest  descriptions,  which  sold  somewhat  slowly  at  rates  slightly  above  those  current  a 

fortnight  ago. 


7d.  1891, 

7+d. 

1890, 

iod.  1889, 

' n+d. 

8+d. 

9+d. 

35 

1 id.  ,, 

i/T 

5fd- 

6+d. 

5 5 

9+d.  ,, 

10+d. 

7d-  11 

7+d. 

33 

10+d.  ,, 

nfd. 

BANK  RATE.  2 per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight. — Calcutta  1/2^.  Colombo  1/2“ 

In  our  Circular  for  the  week  ending  September  16th,  the  “ Rajmai  ” average  should  have  read  1 bp  instead  of  n^d. 


Garden, 

Total, 

Average,:] 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe] 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted, 

Broken 

j 

Pekoe, 

Quantity. 

Price.  || 

Quantity.;  Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

ASSAM 

9101 

Pi 

m 

1 

Assam  FrontierC. 

646 

i/oi 

160 1/2  ft  1/ 10 

1383 

10  nf 

/ T-P:- 

— 

i „ 

629 

i/ii 

224  1 ,/3-2/2-t 

294 

1 

oi i/o* 

— 

— 

Borjan 

196 

P 

i/oi 

4°*c  I / 9-2/3 

83 

nf 

— 

— 

Borpani  Valle}'... 

P 

IO* 

1 84c  1/5* 

27 

9f 

12 

I/°i 

: Brahmapootra  C 

698 

1 1 

— — 

214 

1 

1 -i/of 

8l  1/ 

3*1/7* 

British  Assam  Co 

138 

— — 

40 

Hi 

25 

I/7‘4 

Bungala  Gor 

7i 

i/°i 

15  U6i 

18 

1/  oi 

— 

— 

ChoonsahTCo  C 

100 

1/2 

12  i/nf 

40 

I/°¥ 

H 

i/6f 

s 

106 

P 

25|cfi  /10-2/3 

i 35 

I of 

16 

1/5 

Dahingeapar 

IOI 

P 

1/1* 

24  P 1/  9*  1/1  0 

i *9 

I /if 

— 

U/5  i 

Dhoolie 

122 

— — 

3° 

l/1 

20 

Doolahat 

97 

P 

i/2* 

22fC:  2/ 

25 

”i 

2 3 

1 /8 

DoomDoomaC  B 

184 

P 

V 

5ifei/7+2/5f 

75 

1 

of  i/hi 

— 

i/6f 

,,Hansura  ... 

284 

P 

i/o* 

5°*c  i/6f 

154 

1 

of  i/if 

32 

,,Mesai 

124 

37  1./4-2M 

35 

1 of 

— 

— 

,,Samdang  . . . 

66fc 

i/n 

464cti:/9f-t2/ 

4 

— 

— 

— 

Dooria 

260 

P 

1 /of- 

— — 

185 

P 

10-1/4 

55  P 1/ 

6f  1/10I 

Eastern  AssamC 

73 

P 

!/4f 

52fc  l/:6f  i/ll 

i 2i 

1 / of 

i — 

i/7i 

; Greenwood  Co  B 

I25 

1/1*1 



29 

1/1 

35 

1 ,,  Dinjan 

261 

1/1* 

82  1/61-1/7 

56 

1/1* 

i — 

1/2 

,,  Greenwood 

I5° 

Ilf 



79 

1 1 

49 

Hapjan 

87 

1/1*  1 

22  l/8* 

4* 

nf 

— 

— 

Hattigor 

130 

j/1* 



55 

I/I-I/6 

20 

J/8 

Jaipur 

192 

1/0 i ! 

— 

55 

J/1 

43 

1/8 

Jokai  Co  Bokel 

212 

P 

1/ 

2I-JC  2 / 2-f 

92 

1 

of  i /of 

— 

— 

,,  Dikom 

121 

P 

1/1 

29  P 1/54-2/4 

88 

P 

IO  Ilf 

— 

— 

,,  Jamira 

203 

P 

r/4t 

109P  1 / 8J-2/7 

30 

1/2* 

15 

1 /of 

,,  Muttuck 

87 

P 

10 

— — 

33 

1 of 

— 

— 

,,  Panitola 

655 

I./2 

169  1/  6}  2/5-J- 

92 

i/1* 

61 

1 1 

,,  Tippuck 

160 

1/°* 

41  1 /2-J-1/8 

72 

1 / 

xoi 

— 

— 

Jorehaut  1'  Co 

582 

P 

l/2| 

156  p 1/5-2/8 

120 

I4 I/24 

24 

i/8i 

Lepetketta  . . 

48- 

2C 

i/7t 

48*01/4^1/10 

3 

4- 

I/-I/I 

— 

— 

Mahmara 

224 

i/1* 

36  i/5i 

57 

21 

i/9 

NoakachareeCo. . . 

120 

l/2f 

— — 

40 

1/3 

20 

2/1 

Noahabarrie 

129 

P 

i/3i 

— _ 

45 

l/jOll/2l 

35*c 

i/nf 

Sagmootea 

69 

iof 

17  iii 

23 

I of 

12 

i/ii 

Salon  ah  T Co  K 

486 

P 

10 

— — 

202 

P 

I°i-l/ 

96fc  1/ 

2i  !/4i 

,,  Kot 

123 

P 

9i 

— 

45 

I of 

23*0 

i/3i 

Sal 

103 

P 

— — 

48 

1 

o-l/ol 

3°2C 

i/5i 

Tingri  T Co 

271 

P 

nf 

25*c  i/9 

IOI 

1/ 

37 

I/2i 

Tiok 

74 

1 1 

1205  pf  1 of  1/1 

5° 

III 

— 

if  1 /of 

Upper  Assam  Co 

496 

P 

i/2i 

if  171 

Ilf  1/1 

* 75  1 

CAGHR&  SYLHT  8137 

P 

9 

70  1 0*  i/3fi 

Baraoora 

295 

9* 

80 

8f 

45 

10 

BITCoDwarbund 

160 

84 

— — 

64 

9 9f 

21 

1 /of 

Borokai  T Co  ... 

178 

V1 

— — 

73 

nf 

16 

2/2f 

B&C  Char.  Asso.C 

585 

8 

35  i/2 

200 

8* 

100 

9i 

,,  Hingajea  ... 

196 

94 

33  n-1/3 

67 

9i 

33 

9i 

,,  Magura 

280 

8 

35  1R1/2 

100 

8 

50 

8f 

120 

8i 

20  1/2* 

60 

8 

— 

— 

,,  Singla 

230 

84 

37  1 1*1/4* 

66 

8f 

22 

10 

,,MookhamTCo 

260 

9* 

47  n-1/3 

94 

9 

47 

10 

Chandkhira 

70 

8 

— ' — 

40 

8f9f 

— 

— 

Chandpore 

242 

9f 

— — 

I45 

8 nf 

62 

8*i/4£ 

Cheerie  Valiev  . . 

73 

ni 

— — 

3 1 

1 of 

18 

i/4* 

Cutleecherra 

236 

8 

: — ■ — 

90 

9 

39 

1 of 

Dhamai 

1 16 

8f 

H ”i 

29 

9i 

24 

I of 

Uigun 

60 

5.1 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Doloi  T Co 

205 

8f 

36  1 of  1/3* 

64 

8f 

29 

iof 

DoodputleeC  KK 

200 

P 

9i 

20*C  I /3f 

98. 

rc 

9* 

33 

I of 

Indian  T Co 

148 

1/°* 

— — 

48 

i/°* 

H 

1/9* 

... 

168 

i/°i 

47 

nf 

28 

l/9* 

Pekoe  Souchong, 


Broken 

and  Sonchoug, 


uantity. 

Price.  ( 

Quantity. 

Price.  | 

22 

+7f 

55 

8*9* 

— 

— 

41 

1 of 

32 

84 

21 

7 — 

/ 4L- 

— 

— 

302 

9 9 i 

IOI 

8 91 

53 

9 

20 

84 

38 

9-10 

— 

— 

20 

10 

H 

1 1 

30 

8f 

— 

35 

1 of 

17 

”i 

5° 

9* 

22 

9l 

27 

9 

— 

— 

49 

+ 8f 

— 

— 

32 

^4: 

— 

— 

38 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

9i 

44 

IO* 

i7 

10 

123 

9fio 

— 

— 

22 

9 

- — 

| — 

24 

1 of 

— 

— 

35 

I of 

20 

84 

32 

1 1 

38 

9* 

99*c 

IO 

— 

— 

49*c 

Hi1/1 

— 

— 

54*c 

9* 

— 

— 

140 

+ 11 

J93 

9i 

22 

8f 

— 

264  1 

i-i/of 

— 

— 

89 

IO  lof 

21 

I/I* 

40 

Ilf 

20 

IO 

29 

I of 

— 

— 

17 

84 

— 

— 

104 

8f  10 

84 

64  7 

3° 

8* 

25 

6 7 f 

— 

— 

25 

8* 

108 

8*8* 

— 

— 

24 

9f 

— 

— 

45 

1 of 

— 

100 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

75 

5f* 

31 

9i 

58 

!/0f 

200 

6* 

30 

5i 

63 

7i 

— 

— 

80 

6* 

15 

5i 

40 

6i 

— 

SsH  i 

80 

6* 

*3 

6 

60 

7 

12 

6* 

30 

61 

— 

35 

6f 

— 

— 

14 

8* 

IO 

7 

93 

6* 

14 

5f 

16 

7f 

33 

6* 

— 

— 

50 

5i 

67 

6f 

— 

i 

32 

64 

17 

6* 

44 

9f 

42 

i/of 

52 

9 

4i 

IJ! 

Garden, 

Total. 

Average 

m 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Kapnaphar 

[] 

132 

7i 

NaTCBaitakhal 

200  p 

8* 

™Burjan 

125 

8f 

■ 

269  p 

8f 

| njafflong 

120 

7 f 

■ ,,Khadim 

104 

8 

,, 

152 

9i 

Ifathecherra 

170  P 

9i 

■ooltullah 

! 102  p 

84 

Httareab 

: 4° 

84 

fchiniun  Bh  TC 

226  p 

i°i 

BTCoAmrail 

178  p 

9f 

■..Deanston 

454 

10J 

l.,Dukingole 

90 

8* 

„Goombira 

161  p 

8| 

■ 

I53  P 

94 

..Holicherra 

140  p 

84 

..Phuicherra  ... 

233 

H 

„Sagurnal 

168  p 

9§ 

Sylhet  T Co 

123 

84 

ItrraporeTC  ... 

150 

74 

11  • • • 

622 

9i 

11 

90 

IC4 

Western  Cachr  Co 

132  p 

I/Oi 

DARJEELING 

1787  p 

1/li 

ledars 

56 

l/!f 

Darjeeling  Co  ... 

537  P 

i/ii 

lajea 

105 

i/oi 

In  burn 

8o-|c 

I /of 

bong  T Co  ... 

130 

1/2 

Eziepore 

54  P 

I/I 

m T Co 

48  p 

IO-J 

Irbong 

107  p 

Hi 

tobong 

60  p 

I/If 

ku  mb  mg 

109  p 

I/If 

limgmook 

85  P 

l/°4 

limbcng 

1 36-i-c 

i/p 

lukvar  T Co  ... 

; 196 

i/2i 

jrzum 

844c 

1/6 

iDOARS 

2103  p 

104 

iullabarrie 

i75  P 

8f 

■halonni 

J39  P 

i/°i 

jioarsC  Banian 

in 

i/°i 

„ Indong 

216 

1 1 

Senbarrie 

169 

8 

fagoo 

70 

I°4 

iilidoubah  BO 

127 

IOi 

■ ,,  BS 

195 

IO 

fpe 

195  P 

l/°2 

'STCo  DamDim 

85 

7 

,,Nowrea  Nuddy 

202  p 

84 

■Rungamuttee 

318  p 

Ilf 

Ranicherra 

103 

8 

neilgherry 

489  p 

7f 

Carolina 

60  p 

7i 

Culloocoray 

68 

6 

Cdenmorgan  . . 

136  p| 

6 

Kodanaad 

126  p 

8i  ’ 

''-on  Such 

43 

i/4i 

w. 

_ 

56  p 

54 

| 

Indian.  , — continued.  ~zre^praiwrT  juitt 


Broken  Org,  Pekoe  i Pekoe  and 

or  Flowery  Pekoe.  Unassorted. 


Quantity.  Price.  J Quantity 

Price. 

■ 24  8J  9 

42 

s 

53  P i °fi/4i 

57 

84 

20  11 

30 

9 

48  i ofi/71 

65 

8f 

K — 1 — 

40 

8f 

12  9f 

31 

84 

28  1 04  1/84 

42 

8f 

5°4c  Ilf 

60 

84 

1 18  ioJ 

25 

8f 

— | — 

20 

+ 9 

44  P 1 if  i/4? 

i59  P 

8410 

30  h-i/5 

58 

104 

8g  tio|i/5f 

1 22 

10 

| — — 

35 

8f 

35  1 °- i/3i 

50 

8 

40  ioii/5| 

50 

84 

12  i/3i 

57 

84 

42  1 1- i/3f 

58 

8f 

38  io|i/4f 

58 

82  ' 

'.  , 

44 

8f 

40  1 14  i/6| 

147 

8f  1 of: 

1 — — 

40 

84 

i/°i 

204c  2/14 

33 

1 1 — 

32 

i/°4 

85  i/3i-i/6 

i74 

1/-1M: 

14  i/5i 

21 

Hi 

6o4c  h / 14-  f 1/  2 

1 

93  I/  °i  i/8f 

Mtl 

l/lf 

— j — 

24 

• 

15 

1/2 

| — 

44 

I I 

204c  1/7 

20 

1/24 

43ic  1/  4i  i/1 1 

43 

-h/14  : 

304c  1/44 

4o4c 

nf 

2o4c  1/6 

5°4c 

1/2 

1271/341/84 

mm  7- 

— 

244c  2/ If 

36!c 

1/6 

/.  J — 

57 

8f 

55 P i/'°ii/84 

42 

i°| 

16  1/64 

83 

10  104 

— j — . . l!  • 

30 

1 of 

— ! — ■ ' 1 

70 

8 1 14 

49  ni  i/5 

38 

9 

19 

114 

304c  2/14 

60 

1 If  ' 

il 

41  p iof  1/6 

49 

84 

47  i/°fi/6f 

85 

1 1 



61 

8f 

— — 

25 

I8f 

— — 

50 

6 

124c  84 

25 

5f 

914c  9 41 1/34 
20  +1/441/104 

— 

23 

i/3 

— — 

56  p 

+5i  'i'6 

l| 

Broken  Pekoe.  Pekoe  Souchong, 


Broken  and 
Souchong, 


Fannings,  Dost 
and  Various. 


Quantity 

Price- 

Quantity 

. Price. 

| Quantity 

Price. 

JjQuantity. 

Price. 

20 

I of 

I 

32 

1 54 



1 _ 

! 

5f 

26 

84 

31 

6f 

23 

6i 

1 io4c. 

34 

25 

Ilf 

35 

6f 

15 

1 54 

1 — 

— 

54 

I of- 

55 

6f 

22 

5i 

254c 

3f 

18 

104 

42 

7 

20 

5f 

. — . 

15 

I of 

3° 

i 7 

15 

6 

1 

3f 

18 

1 1 

49 

64 

15 

6 

— 

3° 

104 

3° 

64 

— 

— 

— 

CJ 

O 

<N 

l/24 

1 24 

6f 

15 

5f 

— 

■ 9 

j — 

20 

7f 

— 

C'sCrC 

— 

— ■ 

23 

1/ 

— 

i — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27 

104 

42 

7f 

16 

6 

54c 

3 

68 

I I 

103 

9 

54 

7i 

1 84c 

4f 

25 

IO 

30 

64 

— 

BB 

— 

21 

Hi 

35 

64 

12 

6 

84c 

34 

15 

ni 

3° 

6f 

12 

6 

64c 

3i 

24 

9f 

23 

6f 

20 

6 

44c 

3 

46 

94 

63 

64 

24 

54 

— 

| 

22 

h4 

38 

6| 

— 

— : 

124c 

34 

23 

fnA 

32 

7 

— 

24  : 

3i  in 

— 

— 

1 tjlSs 

- - — 

150 

6 84 

— 

— 

91  1/ 

°ii/3i 

152 

74  9 

192 

6 84 

— j 

— 

50 

1/ 

— 

— 

! — 

— 

e—  jj 

21 

i/6f 

— 

— 

58 

8 84 

— - 

— ’ 

1 2 

i/lOA 

12 

8f 

— 

1 



77  Pi/  7f  i/84 

143 

9 94 

20 

84 

38  Pj 

9 9f 

22 

1/54 

33 

84 

' 

, 

15 

104 

— . | 

— 

204c 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

, — | 

V-.Cr  | 

37 

to4 

— 

— 

— 

| C 

1 8 Ac 

i/4i 

12 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

. — 

— 

15 

104 

— 

— 

i84c: 

5 

45  2C 

1 1/24 

18 

84 

— ' 

• — 

— 

— 

20 

104 

— 

Bref=»$8 

— ! 

i eH  n 

— 

23 

94 

1 e-'.y 

— 

— 

M1ITw  1—4 

4 — 

15 

84 

1 — -Il 

— 

— 

' — 1 ! 

i8-Jc 

1/64 

4o4c 

9i 

|ye—  ’ 

84c 

9i 

, — ’■ 

■ — l 1 

49 

114 

— - •} 

— 

20  j 

i°4 

■B  • 

244c 

104 



, — 

— 

— ■ 

50-i-c  1/-1/04 

^ t r 

50 

64 

— 

i V ' 

18 

64 

90 

i/iii 

21 

7f 

| ; j 

— 

• 

91 

114-1/- 

— 

— j 

1 — J 

— 

26 

hf  9 

■ ■ 

— 

52 

7t 

57 

1-6 

3° 

94 

— 

— 

40 

84 

• ••  4-  ’ ^ 

: 

— 

— 

21 

i/3i 

109 

8*94 

30 

7i 

16 

1/2 

25  . 

i/4 

35 

85 

53 

i°4 

+7 

64 

35 

9 

104c 

4 

32 

ioi 

17  : 

5f 

io4ci 

4 

65 

l/°A 

74 

9i 

26 

71 

2i4c 

54 

— 

42 

7 

I E — 

— 

— 

— 

I5ic' 

+7f 

20 

64 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— j 

— 

— 

— 

18 

5f 

— 

— 

124c 

8f 

75  ! 

5f 

— 

124c 

6f 

— 1 

— 

— 

I 

15 

64 

20 

5 

i 

i 

1 

l 

I 

1 

I 


I 


INDIAN.  — Continued. 


| 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 

||  Pekoe  and 

1 

Broken  and 

1 Fannings 

Garden. 

Total. 

. Average. 

1 . 

. or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Souchong, 

and  Vai 

1 

j Quantity 

j Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity.!  Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

1 Price. 

||  Quantity. 

TE8AI 

17  o 

9* 

1 

Gungaram 

r 2 

1/5 

— 

— 

j — 

— 

1 2 

+ 1/5 

— 

| — -f 

— 

— 

— 

25 

7~t 

— 

■'  — 

— 

— 

— 

25 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

Nuxalbarrie 

74 

1 — 

— 

24 

10 

— 

— 

50 

7l 

— 

— 

— 

Taipoo 

TRAYANCORE 

65 

10J 

“ — 

— ' 

! 31 

10 

1 14 

1 

i/5  i 

20 

6f 

— 

— 

Invernettie 

2 [ 

5i 

1 

2 1 

5 f 

1 



1 

CEYLON. 

Average  iod. 

Broken  Org.  Pek. 

Pekoe  and 

Broken 

Pannings 

Garden. 

J Total. 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

and  Souchong. 

and  Var 

, 

j Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

, Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

1 Quantity. 

:e 

Aadneven 

3° 

9i 

1 — 

— 

IO 

8* 

1 11 

1 1/1 

9 | 

64 

1 — 

I 

II  ~ 1 

- 

Abbotsford 

91 

! 8| 

— 

37 

8 

3° 

1 I 

24 

6f 



| 

— 

j]  

- 

Aberdeen 

200fc 

- 

764c 

8 

63+c 

I Of 

4ifc 

6f 

• — 

j — 

204c: 

Adams  Peak 

149 

xoi 

I — 

— 

67 

9f 

56 

l/lf 

26 

6f 

— 

— 

1 — 

- 

Aldourie 

38 

i/cf 

— 

— 

i5 

1 of 

21 

fl/lf 

1 

8 

— 

— 

1 

-- 

Ambatenne 

5° 

10 

— 

— 

24 

8f 

26 

I If 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

Ardlaw&Wishfrd 

45 

l/of 

32  1 

If  1/7? 

13 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

- 

Avisawella 

5« 

8 

— 

— 

19 

5f7f 

22 

ic4 

14 

5f 

2 

4+ 

1 

BailagaiJa 

1 15 

6f 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15 

64 

! — 

— 

- 

Balmoral 

i +2 

1 °4 



14 

9 

21 

i/o4 

6 

164 

— 

— 

1 

Bath  ford 

16 

9f 

— 

16 

9f 



. — - 

I — 

■ — 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Bear  well 

33 

7f 

— 

33 

7t 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

- 

Beaumont 

55 

9i 

— 

14 

8f 

29 

1 1 

I 2 

7 

— 

; — 

— 

- 

Beauvais 

55 

9 

! — 

21 

8f 

21 

nf 

7 

7 

2 

4f 

4 

4 

Berragalla 

62 

nf 

j 

— 

21 

nf 

22 

l/2f 

19 

Sf 

— 

— 

- 

Binoya 

87  p 

« 

— 

26 

7f 

32 

I of 

8 

6f 

11 

5f  6 

iofc 

•f 

Blackstoue 

48 

8* 

— 

12 

8 

16 

I I 

20 

6f 

1 — ■ 

— 

- 

Blackwater 

2 42  P 

1/ 

57fc  1 

/3-i/7f 

72 

i/°f 

56 

lofiij 

54 

9f 

H 

— 

3 

Blackwood  ... 

74 

9i 

— , 

— 

28 

10 

21  t 

Ilf1 [4 

22 

7f 

T 

4i 

2 

Blair  Athol 

55  P 

io4 

20 

i/if 

32 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

->  1 r' 

J2C 

4 

— 

- 

Blairavon 

30 

8f 

— 

— 

12 

9 

8 

II 

9 

6f 

— 

1 

Bloomfield 

75  P 

10 

53fc 

iii 

21 

Si 

— 

— ! 

— 

— 



1 

Bogawantalawa 

57  P 

io| 

— 

20 

10 

2 £ 

I/If 

13 

8f 



— 

3fc| 

i_ 

Bowhill 

36 

8 



j 



1 

20 

9f 

16 

16 

— 

— 

— 

Broad  Oak 

255c 

1/ 

2 5fc 

+ 1/ 



— 

— 

— 

— 

-2- ' 

- 

Bromley 

44 

i°f 

— - 

1 7 

10 

16 

1 /of 

8 

7f 

— 

— 

3 

Brunswick 

109  p 

9i 

75fc 

1 1 

32 

7f  8 



— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

: 

Campden  Hill  ... 

9l 

io4 

— 

-- 

56 

1 of 

24 

1/1 

14 

6f 

— 

— i 

- 

Campion 

106 

'/ 

— 

— 

31 

1 iof 

55 

1/2 

20 

8f 

_ 

— 

— 

- 

Caskieben  ...I 

27  P| 

9f 

13 

1 1 

13 

7 |8f 

— 



— 

— j 

— ' 

— 

!fC 

Chapelton  ...1 

170  pi 

11  1 

— 

— 

55 

1 of 

S3fc 

i/3 

32 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Chetnole 

67  PI 

9i-  i 

— 

— 

17 

8f 

37+c 

1/°i 

13 

6f 

— R 

— 

1 

- 

Claremont 

3 1 ; 

8f 

12 

1 of 

— 

6 

9 

13 

6f 

E — | 

— 

Clarendon  U ...| 

82  p 

i/of 

— 

32 

1 /of 

3ifc 

!/5f 

19 

9i 

— 

— 

CCPC.  JNPeradn. 

1 14  j 

9 

27 

1 1 

45 

8f 

16 

i/of 

21 

6f  , 

3 

5f  1 

2 1 

4 

,,  North  Matale 

94 

8f 

— 

— 

30 

8f 

3i 

I of 

33 

6f 

— 

— | 

1 

- 

CTPCo  Alton  ... 

99  p| 

10J 

— • 



46 

I of 

26 

l/lf 

22 

8f 

— 

| 

5fc 

3 

A 

,,Dewalakanda  | 

183  p| 

7f 

12 

1 1 

120  p 

7f7f 

28 

9f 

23 

6 l 

i 

— 1 

— 

- 

,, Dunedin  ...| 

157  P 

8f 

28  b 

1/6J 

q64c 

7f7f 

2 1 

9f 

12 

6 



— 

,,BastHolyrood 

128  pj 

io4 

— 

67  p 

9+9  f 

61 

1 if 

— [ 

— 



— 

,,Mariawatte  ... 

1 1 1 

9 

— 

— 

38 

84  1 

41 

nf 

32 

6f  ,! 

— 

— 

- 

J > > J • • * | 

123  p 

8f 

— 

— 

43 

8i 

35 

nf 

25 

6i  : 

— 

20f-C 

l 

,,Mudamana  ...] 

98 

9f 

— 

— 

40 

8f 

37 

nf 

2 r 

7 I 

— 

— 

r 

,,Rosita  ...! 

1 1 2 p 

1/  1 

5°  Pi / 

if  i/3  + 

44 

I°ff  1 

— 

1 

18 

8 ll 

— 1 

— 

Garden. 


Broken  Org.  Pek. 
Total.  Average,  i or  Flowery  Pekoe. 


Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 


Broken  Pekoe.  Pekoe  Sonchong. 


Quantity.  Price.  Quantity.;  Price.  jQuantity.  Price.  Quantity.!  Price.  Quantity.)  Price. 


‘ CTPCoScrubs 
■,,Tangakelly 

|,”Tillyrie 
■..Wallaha 
“ ,Waverley 
,Yoxford 

Dalhousie 
!)ambulagalla 
|ea  Ella 
[Oehiowita 
iDelta 
[Denegama 


Dessford 
Detenagalla 
Dig  Dola 
Dikmukalana 
Dimbula 
Edinburgh 
Ekkie  Oya 
Elbedde 
Elkadua 
EP&ECo  Cndegal 
F,Ingurugalla  . 
,,Labukellie 
,, Norwood 
!rnan 
airfield 
airlawn 
erndale 
frotoft 
Galaha 
jallaheria 
Gallamudina 
Gallebodde 
Gangwarily 
Gartmore 
Geddes 

Gikiyanakande 
Glassaugh 
Glen  Alpin 
Glencairn 
iGlengariffe 
iSoatfell 
(jonamotava 
Goomera 
Goorookelle 
Hangran  Oya 
Hantane 
Hatherleigh 
Heatherton 
Henfold 
Hethersett 
Hiralouvah 
Hope 

Iddegodda 
Ingestre 
Kabragalla 
Kahakellie 
Kandenewera 


51 

9f 

_ 

1 

19 

8 

|!  c 

26 

1/ 

6 

39 

i°1 

— 

j 

19 

9f 

1 13 

1/1 

3 

85 

I ol- 

— 

•::-%!! 

25 

9! 

40 

1 /of 

20 

52 

io 

BgH 

16 

9 

25 

1/ 

11 

130  p 

i/oi 

77  P 1 

if  I /Of 

12 

i°i 

i 29  , 

1/2'! 

12 

84  p 

l/2i 

1 

30 

1 /of 

54  P 1/ 

3i  1/4I 

1 

48  p 

l/°i 

I 

26 

81-i/- 

22fc 

1/2 1 

— ■ 

gifc 

8 

lijjSM 

59ic 

9 

;l 

32fc 

5°ic 

9k 

; ■' — ' 

B — - J 

i7fe 

7k 

29IC 

iof 

! 

56 

9 

14 

1 of 

17^ 

m 

! 12 

1/ 

13 

46 

6f 

— 

■ — 1 

23 

61 

12 

8f 

11 

67 

9i 

— 

— 1 

29 

8f 

23 

nf 

15 

61  p 

9l 

— 

19 

10 

: x7 

i/of 

481c 

iol 

i81c 

9 

3°ic 

ni 

48  p 

9i 

— 

j 

18“ 

t7l 

) 3°ic 

1/ 

s 

63 

X 

12 

l/l 

17 

iof 

I)  i7 

i/3i 

17 

29IC 

7l 

— 

29IC 

+7f 

| i 

S| 

69 

7i 

■ a a ; " | 

!5‘ 

7i 

20 

9i 

34 

83IC 

«1 

■ Bi 

32lc 

8 

2 ifc 

iof 

3°2C 

145  P 

10 

3 61c 

x/3i 

5° 

1 of 

— ~ 

— 

25 

20 

i/il 

— - , 

• ; j 

■■9 

20fc 

i/if 

%: 

76 

8f 

. " — 1 

4i 

81 

: 20 

1 1 

J3 

1 18 

i/°l 

- 

H- — ■ ■ 

72 

iof 

: 32 

i/6f 

H 

62 

iol 

12  I 

/2-i/3f 

i7 

' 8"9 

16 

fi/°i  1 

17 

1 22 

§ 

86 

61-81 

i 36 

ni  | 

— 

52 

81 

19 

I of 

33 

m 

p ASlfl/ 

— ■ 

— " 

103  P 

10 

— 

130  p 

7 tgf 

33 

i/if 

— 

64 

i/3 

— 1 

38 

I/°i 

26 

!/7 

— ^ . 

i34  P 

9 

44  b 

4/if 

47 

8 

; 18 

. i/°l  1 

25 

58 

Hf 

3i 

1 of 

! 27 

i/1 

63lc 

1 il 

3Tic 

10.I 

1 i8fc 

1/4-2- 

I2lC 

78 

8| 

— ; 

— 

49 

81 

19" 

nf 

‘ 

I02ic 

1 of 

— 

22lc 

a i 

ji  '-Hie 

i/3i 

561c 

117 

9i 

I 

;N  '4-.  ! 

30 

9 

50 

nf 

! 25 

51  P 

9i 

i5ic 

1/  | 

!4 

7a 

/ H 

i/°i 

8 

105 

9l 

— 

| 

45 

81 

40 

nf 

1 ' K J 

90 

1 of 

■-  r—  f 

. . 

35 

iof 

|)  35 

1/1 

20 

72 

92 

— I 

30 

9 

H 

i/ol 

18 

36 

i/i 

■B 

— 

17 

Hi 

| 17 

i/4i 

| — 

72  p 

I of 

— 

. — ’ 

41 

»9l 

jl  27 

i./°f 

■ -f 

96 

I°1 

HEH 

‘ 

37 

9l 

38 

1/ 

21 

H4le 

I of 

i8fc 

i/4i 

6 ilc 

10 

I; 

j] 

— ' 

35fc 

148  p 

I/°i 

— - 

77 

nf 

i)  44 

i/3 

20 

37  P 

81 

m 

' — 

; 25  p 

7f 

- life 

1/2 

1 

66 

9 

— 



22 

81 

li  25' 

Hf 

19 

87 

ni 

15 

I /of 

36 

1 of 

17 

1/3 

19 

69 

9# 

— 

35 

8f 

16 

1/2  - 

15 

52 

9i 

12 

1/1 

16 

7— 

12 

Hi 

12 

107 

9i 

— 

12 

81 

i:  55 

Hf 

28 

60 

8 

— ■ 

— 

15 

7k 

20 

1 

i cl 

21 

71  p 

9l 

— 



24 

9l 

j!  261c 

21 

47 

7l 

— 

12 

7f 

i!  12 

fill 

19 

49  P 

81 

— 

15 

9i 

/ 1 81c 

1/ 

13 

139 

1 /of 

— 

— 

54 

ni 

|!  591/ 

4i  i/4v 

12 

123  p 

1 1 

— 

— 

31 

iof 

! ■ 58  I 

/of- 1/2 

30 

96  p 

9i 

— 

— 

23 

9l 

s;  54  p 

iofni 

19 

93 

1 1 

— - ' 

— 

67 

10 

26 

X/  -U 

53 

81 

— 

— 

16 

7f 

! :9 

II 

! 18 

72  p 

1 of 

— 

— 

3° 

9l 

3ifc 

. 

1/2I 

11 

I20lc 

9k 

— 

— " 

33ic 

9l 

49ac 

iif 

381c 

37 

61 

— 

— 

22 

61 

— 

15 

82 

9f 

1 

38 

9i 

27 

ii 

1/0* 

16 

i 

Broken 

and  Sonchong, 


Fannings,  Dust 
and  Various, 


5i 

7i 

7k 

6* 

H 


61 

U2 


6* 

7i 


8f 


&i 

7k 


1- 

7i 

6f  7 


61 


8-1 

5i 

7f81 

nX 
/ 4 


61 

8i 

7k 
61 
7i 
61 
nX 
1 ‘i 


7 4 


Quantity.)  Price.  Quantity.  Price. 


— i!  4 i 1 6 


4ic 


ilc 


20 


5f 


61 


2 I 


61 


5i 


61c  4I 


34ici  7i 


4v 


ilc 

b \ 


4ic! 


4-i 


7ic| 

i 3l 


3i 


4 3t 

ilc  3| 
14  6f 

3ic  +5l 


CEYLON,  _ — Continued. 


Garden, 

Total. 

Quantity 

Average, 
j Price. 

Broken  Org,  Pek, 

! or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

— 

Peko 

Unass 

Quantity. 

e and 
orted, 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Broken 

and  Sonchong. 

Fannings,  I 
and  Varioi 

1 Quantity.,1  Price. 

Price. 

1 Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Pi 

Katooloya 

80 

! 

I of 

— 



) 

23 

! 9 

42 

i /of 

1 

15 

64 

II  _ 

I 

KAW 

I24 

IOi 

— 

— 

82 

8+1/of 

42 

8-1/3# 

— 

i 

— 

- 

Kelaneiya 

37 

1 1 

— 

— 

16 

8i 

J9 

I/ll 

— 

1 

5i 

I 

A 

Kelvin 

| 79 

i°i 

. 

— 

27 

9i 

32 

l/l 

20 

7l 

— 

— 

— 

Kew 

129  p 

l/o  4 

— 

— 

624c 

1 of 

41 

i/7i 

26 

81 

— 



— 

- 

Kinloch 

22 

9 

— 

— 

10 

i7l 

9 

iii 

3 

5i 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Kirklees 

86  p 

9f 

I ~ 

i/64 

28 

9l 

27 

1/1 

28 

7 

— 

— 

34c 

4 

Kirkoswald 

142  p 

Hi 

3I+C 

36 

11 

35+c 

i/2i 

40 

81 

i ' ' 

Knuckles  Group 

94 

8| 

— 

— 

3i 

84 

31 

Hi 

30 

64 

— 

2 

3 

| Lauderdale 

! 57 

9i 

— 

— 

! i3 

9 

18 

26 

V 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

La  Vallon 

128  p 

Hi 

34 

1/2I 

31 

11 

29 

16 

8f 

— 

__  v 

1 84c 

4 

Leangapella 

38 

9l 

21 

18 

64 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Luccombe 

5i°ic 

74 

— 

— 

j 2764c 

7i7i 

964c 

1 of 

i29ic 

5l  6 

— 

' 

9lc 

1 

Lynsted  . . 

j 1234c 

1 of 

— 

— 

79+c 

7 94 

44|c 

i/2 

— 

— 

Macduff 

81 

1 of 

— 

— 

3° 

1 °1 

31 

i/ii! 

; 18 

7i 

— 

— 

2 

t 

Maddagadera  ... 

! 43 

8f 

— 

— 

15 

8 

i 15 

1 1 

13 

7 

— 

— 

— 

Mahacoodagalla 

40 

94 

— 

16 

8 

24 

io4 

i — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mahagastotte  ... 

29 

nf 

— 

14 

1 14 

9 

i/3i 

6 

7 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Mahatenne 

80  p 

H 

— 

— 

39 

8 

33+c 

iii 

8 

5f 

— 

— 

Mahousa 

47 

9 

32 

9i  IO! 

14 

7i 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

3 

Mapitigama 

51 

7 

— 

32 

6 

16 

9l 

— 

— 

2 

5 

1 

Meeriabedde 

105 

81 

— 

, 40 

81 

28 

Hi 

29 

64 

5 

5i  6 

3 

4 

Meria  Cotta 

64  p 

i/°i 

— 

— 

25 

ni 

25ic 

i/6i 

12 

9 

— 

2fc 

6 

Monterey 

7i 

9 

— 

— 

24 

8f 

21 

i/°4 

23 

64 

— 

— 

1 3 

3 

Mooloya 

35 

i/i* 

— 

i 15 

V 

20 

1 /2+ 

I , 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Morar 

48  p 

1 of 

26 

9 1 

2 2lc 

1/1+  ' 

— 

- — 

— 



— 

- 

Mora}’ 

hi 

1 of 

— 

66 

619? 

45 

i/ii 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Mottingham 

107  p 

7i 

27 

9i 

1 — 

— ■ 

] 4 

1 14 

27 

64 

j 3 

4l 

364c 

4i 

Narangalla 

146  p 

1 of 

— 

— 

60 

1 1 

i 30 

1/2 

36 

9 

5 

5i 

154c 

5 

Nathupane 

89 

9 

3° 

9+ 

— 

19 

1/ 

34 

617+ 

1 

5l 

5 

Needwood 

77 

1 of 

2 

9i 

44 

84io  i 

, 31 

fi/°4 



— 

; — 



— 

- 

NewDimbulaC  D 

”5 

1/1 

— 



42 

i/o4 

50 

i/3t 

23 

9 



’ 

— 

_ 

New  Forest 

50 

9f 

— 

— 

24 

81 

26 

11 

— 

. 

_ 

New  Peacock  ... 

246  p 

7l 

— 

_ 

71 

7 

97+c 

10 

66 

5+ 

44c 

4 I 

84c 

4 

Newton 

I 20ttC 

81 

— 

— 

38+0 

7i 

55uc 

f 1 of 

26^0 

5f 

i4c 

3 

Nilambe 

80 

9 

— 

— ’ 

I 3° 

7 ! 

50 

i°i 

— 

i§§ 



j 

— 

OB  EC  Bel!  wood 

!9 

7 

— 

— 

i 

— 

19 

7 

— 

— 

_ 

,,  Craigie  Lea 

76 

1 of 

— 

— 

39 

9l 

25 

l/2f 

12 

7— 

~ ~ j 

— 

- 

,,  Dangkande . . . 

77+ c 

8 





224c 

7l 

271c 

IO 

2l4c 

7 

5ic 

5+ 

2\ C 

,,  Smnapittia  . . . 

66 

9l 

— 

— 

20 

.91 

24 

III 

22 

7 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Oodewelle 

104 

94 

36 

1/ 

26 

9l 

— 

— 

l6 

7i 

1 7 

6 

9 

8 

Oolanakande 

26fc 

8 

— 

i5ic 

7 1 

9+c 

IO 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24c 

5 

Oononagalla 

97  P 

81 

I7lc 

1/ 

44 

7i 

16 

i/°i 

20 

6 

r ~ 

— 

Ooragalla 

69 

8i 

— 

— 

9 

7i 

29 

1 of 

l6 

7 

5 

5i 

IO 

Ottery&  StamfdH 

66  p 

9i 

— 

334c 

9l  | 

2 1 4c 

1/1 

12 

61 

— 

- 

Ouvahkellie 

42 

i/°l 

— 

19 

10  1 of 

20  1/ 

3-+i/3 

3 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Ouvah  Kellie  B 

33 

i/ii 

— 

— 

16 

Hi 

17 

i/3+ 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ ■ 

— 

- 

Pambagama 

81 

8i 

— 

— 

57 

8 

18 

1 1 

6 

6 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Parusella  ...! 

1604c 

74 

— 

— . 

75+c 

+6f 

374c 

1 1 

4 1 4c 

6i 

5|c 

44 

2lc 

Penrith 

67 

8f 

— 

— 

23 

81 

26 

ni 

16 

61 

— 

2 

1 3 

Peradenia 

114 

9i 

— 

— 

43 

9f  ! 

20 

i/il 

5i 

7 

— 

— 

— 

Pine  Hill 

i34+c 

10 

332° 

i/il 

5ilc 

i°i 

— 

5°ic 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Pittaweila 

99+c 

8f 

— 

271c 

8i  j 

4ifc 

1 of 

3l¥c 

64 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Poengalla 

37 

81 

— 

— 

21 

7 

16 

IO 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Portswood 

1 10  p 

1/ 

— 

— 

43  iCI/ 

ili/4l 

1 8ic 

i/8i 

40  p 

81io 

— 

— 

94c 

S 

Preston 

73 

1/ 

— 

— 

38 

1 of 

35 

1/2 

— 

— | ’ 

— 

— 

Pundaloya 

99  P 

i'i 

44ic 

i/3f 

39 

IO! 

16 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Putupaula 

91 

9l 

— 

— 

23 

9 

3i 

i/°l 

37 

6f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Queensland 

3i 

74 

— 

— 1 

31 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

CEYLON  _ — Continued. 


&arden. 

Total. 

Average, 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted, 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity,  j Price. 

i Quantity.  Price. 

Broken  Pekoe, 


Price. 


Pekoe  Souchong, 


Broken  and 
Souchong, 


; Fannings,  Dust 
I and  Various, 


jftegttlla 

65  P 

j | y 

. — 

21 

nf 

24ft: 

Ravenswood 

97|c 

8| 

■■ — 

'yr.y-. 

37|c 

8f 

25ic 

. Relugas 

4.ofc 

iif 

1 si 

- —r  | 

20^0 

i°i 

2ofc 

iRookwood 

i59ic 

9i 

— • 

— 

43lc 

9i 

qifc 

l&ndringham 

IOI 

ni 

/' 

35 

10 

56 

ianquhar 

100 

8f 

^ — - 

| — | 

38 

,8 

27 

fjCTC  Abergeldie 

52  P 

9l 

— 

18 

+9 

22fc 

,,Lonach 
|,Strathdon  ... 

95  P 

9l 

i,  w'  p 

43 

9 

36ic 

67  p 

10 

1 s 

— 

25 

9 

3°|c 

liver  Kandy 

75ic 

1/ 

22fc 

i/of 

27fc 

10 

26fcj 

pong  Valley  ... 

102  p 

1 /of 



47 

i/of 

2 4 

>.  John  Del  Rey 

129  p 

9t 

— 

| 

3s 

9 1 

39ic 

fc Johns 

96  p 

iof 

— 

18 

1 of 

igfc 

itrathellie 

182 

8 

58 

7i 

! 45 

Sumtravalle  . . 

28 

i/°i 

— ! 

13 

1 of 

15 

Snriakande 

51 

9t 

■ • 

i 

20 

9 

18 

Talawakelle 

81 

ni 

36 

Hf 

22 

Tamaravelly 

iTaprobana 

104 
48  p 

9i 

8i 

— 1 

i ■ 

1 

44 

29 

8 

7f 

55 

>2 

'emplestowe 

91 

9i 

! 34 

Hf 

25 

8|  : 

labawatte 

5°  P 

jf 

• , 

12 

5i 

'urin 

32|c 

i/of 

I 

i4fc 

1 1 

1® 

Tyspany 

100 

9i 

_ 

53 

7l 

47 

Udabage 

174-2-c 

7i 

— 

61  |c 

7i 

7 lie 

Utferadella 

96  p 

iof 

542c 

i/of  ! 

23 

1 of 

Hi  1 

Ukuwela 

83  p 

8 

. : 

1 

24 

m 

25 

Uplands 

120  p 

8i 

35 

7i 

72-fci 

ft'a 

158A-C 

nf 

— 

i‘ ' ' 2 " . 

53|c 

nf 

86fc 

ienture 

120  p 

1/ 

40 

nf 

5°fc! 

Salt  rim  . . 

53 

1 /of 

HHH 

33 

1 1 

20 

Sfattegodde 

105  p 

9 

— 

BBS™ 

52 

84 

25 

IfVellekelle  . . 

92-fc 

10 

E 1 

— 

5°fc 

9 

37|c 

||esthall 

91 

8| 

■ • 

44 

84 

19 

■Sewebedde 

37  P 

Hi 

Is  I 

• — | - 

10 

9i 

20 

| f hyddon 

3° 

9i 

— 

— 

15 

7f 

i5 

I Wiltshire 

31 

8f 

— 

B§g  1 

19 

7i 

12 

■Windsor  Forest 

53 

I 

36 

7i 

1 7 

■Woodlands 

41 

7_3 
/ 4- 



— 

24 

5l7  i 

15 

■Woodstock 

21 

8 

— 

13 

6f  J 

8 

1/4 

iii 

i/if 

i/of 

i/of 

iof 

l/2i 

l/lf 

l/2 

j/2 

'/.3l 

I/I| 

x/3  a" 

Ilf 

i/if 

fi/of 

i/3 

X I 
I of 


I/21 

Hi 

91- 


JAVA. 


iof 

I04 

I/I 

l/#s 

1/3 

1/ 

1/ 

1/ 
1/2 
iof 
1 of 

i4 

9i 

iof 


1590  chests.  6fd. 


Quantity. 

Price, 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

if  16 

8f 

-F 

- 

4fc 

6f 

24fc 

6* 

8|c 

5f 

3 2C 

4 

75ic 

7 4 

— 

0 

: — 

. 

10 

7 2 

— 

. . . b-2  - 

35 

7 

— 

— 

— 

12 

6f 

— | - 

•- 

1 

— 

16 

6| 

- 

— 

| - M 

12 

6f 

— 

— 

— ■ 

21 

1 1 

— 

— 

io|c 

7 

46 

7i 

— 

— 

6fc 

4 9 

13 

9i 

3 

— 

iofc 

4-1 

79 

6-|6f 

“T 

— n 

M — . 

13 

7 

— 

1 — 

— 

23 

7f 

— ■ 

■ ■ 

s ■ 

3 

6 

— 

— 

2 

6 

6fc 

5l 

-4 

— 

I 

8f 

32 

7 

— 

— 

38fc 

5f 

■ ..  -Tj 

i-  /'  — . V 

— 

ife 

9 i 

—k  | 

— 

u 

h|(M 

I ^ 

1 <N 

|| 

— 

— - 

17-A-c 

3l 

17 

7i 

— f 

• 5 1 

2fc 

5f 

23 

b| 

7 

5 

4fc 

^ 1 

13 

6 

— ■ 

■ — . 

. ; . 

T32C 

30 

9 

8 1 

3ic 

7i 

3|c 

S S| 

5i 

22fc 

6 

6i-c 

5 

| 

3|c 

5'2 

2fc 

3i  4 

26 

6f 

— 

R 

2 

t4| 

4 P 

! | 

7 

I 

5i 

2 

“^y  ' j 

3i5i 

| G 

' j 

1 

3i  ; 

3 

1 


Inthese  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; |c  for  half-chests  ; p for  packages,  f Prices  markes 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  weight 

to  one  chest . 

GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Brokers. 


Garden, 

[ Total, 

Average, 

Fine  & FlowryPek, 

Medium  Pekoe, 

Broken  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Souchong. 

Cong.  Bro.  & Dust, 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

! Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

1 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity  Price. 

I 

Djattie  Nangor... 

552 

5i 

JW'V-Lii 

! i&5 

t6f 

94 

Lit  7! 

270 

W# 

| 

23  +3f 

Panoembangan 

113 

§ 

— 

113 

8f  ! 

— 

; — | 

— 

— 

hinagar 

1- 

925 

6f 

; 200 

j 

71  8 

I 

725 

J 5 7l 

j 

— 

J.  W,  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  1 & 2,  Bury  Street  .St.  Mary  Axe 


\ Supplement  to  ‘ Cls  y_LU±\^^uij^>Ek  v m,ix.  "'" 

f GOW,  WILSON  4 STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CEYLON, 

13,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION 

From  1st  June  to  Date. 
Indian.  Ceylon. 

1891- 1892.  349,240  packages.  317,708  packages. 

1892- 1893.  348,475  ,,  3i8-658 

During  the  week 


AND  JAVA  TEA  REPORT. 

October  yth , 1892. 

IN  LONDON 

Java. 

22,015  packages. 

17,208  ,, 


52,355  packages  Indian  | 

12.605  ,,  Ceylon }-Total  65,684  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

I 724  ,,  Java  J 


| September  figures  show  heavier  deliveries  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea,  the  latter  being  in  excess  of 
iy  previously  recorded.  Since  the  first  of  June  deliveries  of  both  growths  exceeded  the  imports, 
me  only  nineteen  million  lbs.  of  China  Tea  were  delivered,  against  thirty -one -million  lbs.  imported. 
UDIAN.  This  week’s  Indian  sale  was  larger  than  any  previously  held.  The  market  was 
unewhat  irregular,  and  a decline  of  a halfpenny  to  a penny  per  lb.  from  the  highest  point  must  now 
e quoted. 


Weekly  average  of  N ew  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1892,  32,163  pkgs.  av.  11.  1891,  27,079  pkgs.av.  9yd. 


j 1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

1891. 

j PKGS.  | PRICE. 

PKGS.  j PRICE. 

1 ('KGS.  ! PRICE. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

PKGS.  1 PRICE. i 

PKGS.  j PRICE 

■SAM  ..  ..  1:8381  p l/oj 

j I03l9;p  io| 

Darjeeling..  ..  1446  p 1/1J 

4160  p;  ioi 

Neilgherry  103  p 7J  i 

ClCHAR&S YLHET  *9263  pj  9 

7167  P 7 + 

Dooars  ..  ..  9710  p gi 

3230  p 8-! 

Terai  ..  591  p 9! 

199  p,  iof 

[STTAGONG  . . 247  p 8| 

523  P:  8f 

KangraValley,  Etc. 

222  p,  9J 

Travancore  1 422  pj  8.) 

1259  pi  7 

Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London:  — 


DUST. 

(Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor)  1892, 

3id- 

1891, 

5d.  1890, 

6d. 

1889 » 4fd 

FANNINGS. 

(Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor)  ,, 

4fd. 

? 5 

6d.  , , 

6%d. 

> > 5fd 

BROKEN  TEA. 

(Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor)  ,, 

6d. 

J > 

7|d-  ,, 

8d. 

.»  7fd 

PEK.  SOUG. 

(Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor)  ,, 

7id. 

> > 

8d. 

8H. 

9id 

PEKOE. 

(Greyish  to  blackish  some  tip,  useful  liquor)  ,, 

8fd. 

? > 

9fd. 

9yd. 

,,  10yd 

5EK.  SOUG. 

(Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor)  ,, 

5*d. 

f J 

6fd. 

7|d. 

,,  6fd 

aEI\OE. 

(Blackish,  greyish,  some  tip,  inferior  liquor)  ,, 

7fd 

? ? 

7d. 

8yd. 

,,  8id 

CEYLON.  With  small  visible  supplies  in  the  near  future,  and  present  deliveries  considerably 
seeding  imports,  it  was  natural  that  competition  should  have  been  very  keen.  Prices  were  very 
prong  and  many  Teas  showed  a further  advance  upon  last  week’s  rates,  more  especially  the  lower 
, rades  of  useful  liquoring  Teas.  Average  for  week  iojd.,  against  over  iod.  for  same  week  last  year. 

Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  London 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor)  1892,  7yd.  1891,  7-J-d.  1890,  iod.  1889,  njd. 

PEKOE  (Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor)  ,,  gd.  ,,  gfd.  ,,  io|d.  ,,  i/i4 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,,  5^d.  ,,  6yd.  ,,  9yd.  ,,  iofd. 

PEKOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf;  indifferent  liquor)  ,,  7yd.  ,.  yid.  ,,  10yd.  ,.  1/- 

JA.VA.  Only  24  packages  were  brought  forward,  the  auction  passing  generally  at  firm  prices. 
MOVEMENTS  OF  TEA  IN  LONDON  (in  lbs.)  DURING  SEPTEMBER. 

Imports.  Deliveries 


1S90.  1S91  . 1S92.  1S90.  1891.  1892. 

Indian  12,844,764  14,149,404  11,892,198  7, 870,338  8,503,983  8,755,509 

Ceylon 3,244,802  4,7.13,190  4,128,412  3,960,440  5,277,420  6,663,206 

Java  252,720  225,960  365,610  310,520  450,310  223,790 

China,  etc 6,000,988  9,363,586  5,929,18s  9,373,365  6,205,496  5'335,47' 


Total  lbs.  22.343.274  28,452,140  22,315,408  21,514,663  20,437,209  20,977,970 


FROM  1st  JUNE  TO  30th  SEPTEMBER. 


Imports. 

1890.  1891.  1892.  1890. 


}julAN  23,805,819  28,975,845  30,340,632  30,653,331 

!-eylon , 15.589.554  22,942,314  23,535,546  13.299,532 

l'VA 968,310  1,496,670  1,143,450  1,468,390 

China,  etc  29,280,961  32,784,253  30,955,085  30,568,637 


Total....  69,644,644  86,199,082  85,974,713  77,989,890 


Deliveries. 

1891 . 1892. 

29,676,573  32,309,700 

21,334,916  24,819,274 

1,727,530  969.990 

25.738.259  19.127.649 


78.477.27S  77,226,613 


1890. 

20,642,277 

9,880,396 

564.760 

38,702,333 


69,789,766 


Stock. 

1891.  1S92. 

25.959.8io  27,343.362 

16,582,290  16,477,414 

620,270  785,960 

35, 4SS, 085  32,421,736 


78,650,455  77,028.472 


BANK  RATE.  2 per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight. — Calcutta  1/2-J.  Colombo  I '2; 


• 

1 

| 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

1 

Broken 

Fanning 

S 1 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average,] 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

j j Pekoe  Sonchong. 

and  Sonchong. 

and  V 

LI  1 

iQuantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price 

Quantity 

Price. 

IQuantity 

Price. 

1 i 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity. 

ASSAM 

| 18381 

pl/Oi 

_ 

I 

[j 

1 

I 

|| 

1 

AssamCo  Cherido 

i35  P 

8 

— 

55 

1/34 

454 c 

; 2/2 

| — 

— 

35 

iof 

j — 

,,  Gelakey 

| 245 

1/2| 

29 

V7i 

58  1 

plI/74 

38  1 

94  2/l i 

100 

94  I of 

20 

!/3f 

||  — 

,,  Mackeypore 

140  p 

i/3i 

4°2C 

2/2.1 

55 

i/3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

; 45 

Hi 

— 

- 

,,  Mazengah  ... 

32 

I°4 

— 

— 

32 

i°4 

— 

1 — 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

,,  Rookang 

57 

9f 

— 

— 

23 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

34 

9 

— 

AssamFrontierC 

414 

i/ii 

196 1 1/  oA  I-2/5 
*45  Adi1/11 

4-138 

f 9ft 10 

! 

— 

! 42 

! +7f 

! ~ 

— 

38 

71  1 1 ' • • 

504 

■"i 

i23i 

tgf  10 

j 

63 

| +74 

|j  

— 

65 

Attaree  Khat  Co 

208  p 
179 

l/of 

— 

437  P1  if  D34 

434C!  J/5f 

j 28 

1 9* 

ll  ' ~ 

— 

11 

III 

— 

73 

A 

27 

1/6 

49 

9f 

3° 

8 

! — 

Bargang  Co 

222  p 

94 

— 

— 

52 

ic4 

' Sifc!  i/44 

89 

6f  7 

1 20 

+5f 

l — 1 

Behora 

101  p 

i/3i 

— 

— 

27 

i/54 

304C:  l/ll4 

1!  44 
392 

| ii-o 

— 

— 

A 

Brahmapootra  C 

887 

I04 

□ | 

— 

261 

1 1 1/04 

98  I 

1/5-1/84 

849! 

136 

743f 

_ 

\- 

1 1 * • * 

419 

94 

— 

— 

88 

11  114 

50l/04l/54 

212 

7m 

69 

7f  9 

— 

BishnauthTCo  ... 

5°5  P 

1 of 

49ic 1/ 

2ii/5i 

192 

i°4”4 

57l/3il/3f 

1 10 

8 84 

67 

648f 

3° 

11  11 

240  p 

1 1 

20^0 

1 /of 

80 

n| 

18 

I T/5 

, 72 

8f 

30 

74 

20 

Borbarrie 

172 

ll 

34  1/4 

fi/iof 

39 

lotnf 

j 25 

1 /of 

! 43 

8f 

16 

9 

15 

Borelli  T Co 

222 

1/14 

27 

r/4i 

87 

nfnf 

44  D 

|64i/84 

64 

'io  io4 

— 

! — 

— 

Borpukri  Co 

95 

7f 

— 

— 

20 

9 

j 

— 

30 

8 

21 

5f 

24 

Budla  Beta 

25  P 

i/6f 

7 P 1 

/3i- 3/4 

i3ic 

i/6f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 b 

Bungala  Gor 

74 

J/i 

*5 

i/8f 

20 

i/of 

I 

1 — 

26 

”4 

13 

84 

- 

ChoonsaliTCo  C 

87  p 

*A4 

igfc 

ti/9i 

22 

1 /of 

! J6 

i/44 

18 

94 

12 

94 

1 - 

- 

s 

11  11  ° 

122  p 

”! 

1 8ic 

2/3 

34 

104 

I 26 

i/3 

29 

84 

T5 

I +61 

— 

- 

Chubwa  T Co  ... 

122  p 

”f 

484c  1 

/4i-i/9 

44 

I of 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

30 

1 74 

| 

Corramore 

168 

*/ 

30 

i/7i 

54  1 

*il/2f 

— 

— 

4° 

94 

44 

8 84 

, , 

210 

11 

41  1/ 

3 i T/5i 

58  1 

of  i/of 

j 26 

io4 

44 

94 

1 4i 

64  7 

— 

- 

Debrooghur  Com. 

183 

1 of 

— 

— 

76 

Hl-l/- 

j 11 

1/5 

85 

9 94 

1 1 

94 

— 

Dejoo  T Co 

310  p 

174c 

ti/9r 

i76p  1 

If  1/04 

3i 

ti/84 

4°4c 

iof 

25 

10 

21 

Dekhari 

40 

I /cl 

— 

; 

1 

20 

l/2f 

— 

— 

20 

9f 

— 

i 

Dhendi 

70 

92  ; 

— 

49 

IO 

— 

— 

— 

21 

84 

— 

_ 

Dibroo 

64  p 

10 

404c 

!/°4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

j >i 

254c 

1/1 

254c 

1/1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

! 

— 

i — - 

— 

- 

DoomDoomaC  B 

145  P 

1/21 

484c  1/ 

7i  + 2/4 

4 74 

9f  i/if; 

2 34c 

1/104 

-t-G: 

| 

a 

1 “ 

- 

11  11  >5 

l55  P 

iof  j 

274c 

1/6  I 

61 

IO  I/i 4 ; 

i64c 

1 1/8 

51 

+ 74 

_ 

■ 

— 

,,Hansura  ... 

295  P 

A ' 

48  pi/ 

4t2/5i 

122 

io4-i/- 

38 

1/64 

73 

7-4- 

— | 

14 

’-i 

,,Samdang  . . . 

53  P 

!/7 

294c 

i/ni 

241/ 

2f  i/5f 

— 

— : 

— 

— 

Dooria 

405  P 

A1 

— • 

— 

260  p 

941/14 

125  b 

i/6f 

— j 

20 

94 

— 

— 

Gellahatting  Co 

93 

”4 

— 

— 

26 

Ilf 

24 

1/2 

22 

10 

21 

8f  I 



— 

| Hapjan 

76 

i/24 

22 

1/10 

38 

Hf 



— 

16 

94 



— 

— 

— 

Harmutty 

552  P 

ni 

— 

— 

i57  1 

O + l/lfl 

i49  Pi 

/4-f  i/7 

4174 

7f  +84 

38 

7484  ! 

344c  1 

t ,/c 

Hattigor 

170 

i/1! 

— 

— 

80 1 / 

24I/5f 

20 

i/6f 

50 

1 1 

20 

84 

! 

1 

_ 

Hunwal  T Co  ... 

357  P 

| 

484c  1 

/3-i/7i 

66 

”4 

50 

i/34 

93 

io4 

IOO 

8f  9 

— 

jetookia  Meleng 

199 

11 

20 

W4  ! 

59 

tio 

3° 

1/6 

30 

+84 

60 

84  1 

— 

— 

jhanzie  T Assoc 

344  P 

i/ii 

— 

— ; 

92 

Hi-l/-| 

67  1 

/9-i/94 

1 16 

10 

— 

— 

69  p 5 

;/3 

Jokai  Co  Bokel. . . 

2i5  P 

*/<>$ 

42P  1 1/ 

9i  i'i/ij 

1196 

lO-lj- 

24 

io4 

334c 

+84 

20^C 

11 

,,  Dikom 

194  p 

”4 

44 

i/4 

150 

8f  1 of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1- 

,,  Hukanpukri 

292  p 

i/7i 

92pi/i 

04/3/! 

OIOo4c 

T 1/24 

n§ 

— 

100  b 

1/2 

. 

H 1 

H J 

L 

,,  J amir  a 

12 1 p 

] 

50  b 

|2/lf 

22 

”f 

— 

264c 

” 

234c 

10 

_ 

,,  Muttuck 

222  p 

Hi 

40  pi/ 

5I/Hi 

106  p 

tgf  n 

17 

10 

334c 

74 

264c 

+6  1 

: — 

,,  Panitola 

372 

i/ii 

95  I/j 

4f  +2/3| 

49 

1 /of 

31 

nf 

88 

ioiiof 

109 

9494  : 

— 

_ 

,,  Subansiri  ...i 

187  p 

ni 

— 

— 

21 

!/4 

744c 

11  ”1 

754c 

94 

17 

8f 

— 

_ 

,,  Tippuck  — |. 

172 

i/ii 

62  1/ 

3-4  A”  j 

82 

10  1 of! 

— 

— | 

28 

9 

— 

— 

_ 

J orehaut  T Co 

”34  P 

l/°! 

288 

1/-1/10 

210  I Of  l/2l 

i32  1 

/ 4f  - x/8; 

468 

8f  i/of 

— 

— 

36  7 

1 1 

! Kelly  Den  ... 

i37 

I/°2 

42  1! 

52 

10  ! 

22  | 

l/°4  : 

2 1 

74 

— 

— 

— 

, Khongea 

131  P 

A2  |j 

16  b 

2/8 

33ic 

1/64 

82  p 1 

of  1/74; 

— 

— 

— 

i 

— I 

— 

Khonikor  ...( 

245  P 

”4 

I26p  1/1342/14 

60  |84  1 1 1 

— 

58- 

7f 

17 

7 | 

10 

3 

Ko-pati  ...j 

I23  P 

8f  ; 

20  | 

1 1 | 

23 

94 

”4  ; 

i74c 

+ r/3 

30  ! 

+ 74 

17 

6 

164c 

1 

Letakoojan 

225 

l/  | 

5°  j 

+ 1/3 

75 

25 

i/44 

75  | 

9 

— 

— 

LMl'J  Hatticoolie 

130 

8f  / 

1 

I 

— 

40 

8f 

25 

ti/i 

65 

64 

— 

— j 

— 

— 

LuckimporeTCo 

342 

1/ 

4°4c  i/I 

84  i/8f 

1 12  1 

of  i/34 

22 

1/3-4  1 

80 

9 ”4 

88 

1 5f 1 if 

I 

Malmiara  Plants. 

257 

A 

49  1 

/ 3i”/4 

58 

11  ”4 

16 

1/8 
— 1 
,/s 

109 

9410 

I 

— !l 

25 

/o4 
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95 

i/°4 

3° 

T/4 

25 

1 14  1 

— 

20 

10 

20 

1 14 

i 

i ” ’’  *“i 

80 

i/ii 

20 

i/84 ! 

30 

”f  i 

3° 

1 04 

— 

— I 

— 

,,  Majulignui'i 

70 

x/if 

— 

— 1 

28 

I M 1 

20 

22 

94 

— 

— | 

1 

_ 

i_  ” ” 

199  pi 

i/of  ! 

J 

— ! 

128  1 

ifi/of1' 

15 

1/64 1 

22  1 

7f 

— 

— II 

34ic 

[ 2f 

[ 1 

INDIAN.- 

Continued.  October 

7 th. 

Hi 

Broken  Org, Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

\ 

Broken  and 

Fannings,  Dast  1 

Barden, 

Total, 

Average 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted, 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonckong. 

Sonckong. 

and  Various, 

. 

Quantity 

] Price. 

j Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

[Quantity.,  Price- 

Quantity 

j Price. 

Quantity 

' Price. 

[Quantity. 

Price,  j 
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1 1 
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83 
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! 
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19 
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87 
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20 
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38 
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36 
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37 
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9f 
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— 
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80 
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— 
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— 

— 
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— 

— 
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19 
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50 
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— 
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— 
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1/ 

, "7 

27 

1/ 

25*c  i/8f 

28 

t8* 

— 

— 

. 1 H 1 

— 

Salonah  T Co  K 

231  p 

'll 

34*c;  i/11 
6o«  i/iof 

76  1 

/2!-i/3 

39*c.  1/104 

49 

1/  : 

33 

II* 

S 

— 

[ „ Sal 

365  p 

1/ 

IIO  I 

1 fi/of 

1 5°*C|  i/3* 

35 

9*  , 

80 

8f 

3° 

IO 

Sealkotee 

184  p 

1/1* 

1 02p  tjl/o^-2/  8^42 

9± 

20  l/74 

1 i H 

— 

20 

8f 

— 

Akomato  Co  ... 

206  p 

i/°i 

4°*c  i/  3*  i/8f! 

80 1/ 

0*  1 /of 

20  l/3* 

46 

8*  nf: 

20 

9* 

\ l — - - 

jispi 

iillonee  Baree 

249  p 

11 

37*c,  i/6| 

75 

1/0* 

19  i/5f 

76 

84 

42 

7* 

— 

Tingri  T Co 

249  p 

iof 

i8pc  1/84 

118 

nfn4 

16  1/3* 

9 7 

8* 

- — 

— - , 

Titadimoro 

80  p 

II* 

13*0  J/io* 

18 

tio 

294c  i/if 

9 

7* 

11 

7 

j!j$,  'jSBM 



D&CHR&  SYLHT 

9263  p 

9 

. 

tmo 

501 

8i 

106  Pi-i/if 

130 

8481 

104  6 94 

161 

t5f  64: 

— 

— 

— 

j 

gtraoora 

337 

8f 

75  *9  f +i/3* 

100 

t8i 

50  +94 

100 

6f 

— 

— 

12 

3* 

kC  Char.Asso.C 

’ . ) 

|„  Magura 

130 

7 2 

— ..  — 

60 

8* 

3°  8* 

20 

I' 5* 

20 

+5* 



Muddampore 

210  p 

84 

1 81c;  l/6f 

76 

84 

55*c  9* 

61 

64 

_ 

I ! — . 

„ Singlacherra 

184 

84 

13  11 

70 

84 

29  10 

72 

64 

— 

— 

— 

— 

EraligoolTC 

156  P 

8 ' 

i3.8*cii  - |i/i* 

65 

18 

15  i8f 

38 

I5* 

iM 

— - ’ 

BITCoDwarbund 

182 

84 

— i — 

52 

+84 

48  1/  14 1/3* 

— 

82 

|6  6f 



>i  In  Urrunbund... 

129 

8* 

38 

i°* 

65 

7l 

26 

6 

" 1 1 

' - , C 

Borokai  T Co  ... 

i39 

1/1*  1 

j 

56 

1/1* 

13  2/ 1* 

29 

94 

4i 

1/0* 

— . 

— I 

Chandpore  T Co 

192 

9f 

— i — ! 

127 

8i  1 1 

43  841/54 

22 

6f 





Cheerie  Valley  . . 

79 

1 /i  ■ 

IE  I — i 

37 

11  + 

24  1/64 

18 

9* 

— 

- , 



1 

Gossipore 

86 

7 

| — | — 

36 

9* 

, 

— 

— 

3° 

6f 

20 

3* 

Craig  Park 

151  P 

ioi 

io|c  1/7I 

44 

1 of 

35  1 /if  i 

44 

7* 

is 

8f 

■Intleecherra 

120 

7* 

— i — 

40 

8f 

14  114 

26 

6t 

40 

5* 

— 

,, 

121 

7* 

— i ■ i — i 

55 

8 

8 iof 

21 

6f 

23 

5* 

14 

84 

RBkoosba 

105 

10 

— — 

33 

10 

26  1/24 

26 

7* 

20 

7* 

Ofiloi  T Co 

! 170 

8i  | 

15  1/4 

58 

+8f 

27  +9f 

70 

— 

— 

ifloo 

361  p 

8 ; 

— — 

93 

t84  9* 

IOI  +IOflI 

77 

+6f  6f 

72 

15*  5l; 

1 84c 

+4 

DoodputleeCo  ... 

104 

9* 

— — 

56 

84  10 

12  1/4  | 

■ 

36 

7 



Dulcherra 
{ Indian  T Co 
kingmara 

1 16 

II* 

— — 

48 

i/°*  ' 

28  1 / 3*  , 

14 

7'i 

15 

6* 

1 1 

9f  1 

177 

i /op 

. ■'  1 5 ; — 1 

47 

i/i*  ; 

20  i/nfj 

4s 

9* 

62 

7-i/i4 

— 

127  p 

8f 

— — 

44 

9* 

3i4c,  1/24 

28 

6f 

24 

64 

— 

— 

Jalingah 

104 

i/o4 

14  fi/21 

65 

iof  ! 

25  i/3* 

J 







LMli  Morapore. . . 

138 

8 

56 

8f 

18  +i/o4 

52 

6 

12 

6* 



| 

,,Salgunga 

162 

7* 

— — 1 

50 

84 

12  +10 

80 

6f 

20  j 

6* 





Moolydar 

NrthWstnCach  C 
1 NSTCBaitakhal 

162  p 

68  p 

in  p 

8 ! 
i/i* 

8 

26  pioi  [1/3! 

62  p 

22 

25 

8 

1/ 

+8 

37  p + 104114 
254c  2/Of 
20  9 

29  pj 
1 7 

6f64 

+6 

34  Pi 
21 
1 7 

6 6f 
84 
+5* 

64c 

34 

»Burjan 

283 

8i 

85  ! 10  * + 1/7* 

77 

8* 

40  t i of 

88 

6f 

33 

5* 

— 

..Jafflong 

240 

8i 

32  f 1 1 *-i/6f 

80 

8*  9 1 

10S 

647* 

20 

54 





„Khadim 

154 

8* 

21  11 

58 

84 

2 1 iof 

41 

64 

12 

5f 

1 

3 

„Lallakhal 

152  P 

7f 

1 

244c  ji/6i 

39 

i7 

21  IOf 

ll 

3i 

+ cii 
1 J4 

13 

5* 

24*c 

3* 

INDIAN . — Continued. 

II 

Garden, 

1 i| 

Total.  Average.  j 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted, 

Broken  Pekoe, 

ll 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken  and 
Souchong. 

Fannings, 
and  Varit 

r 

ii 

Quantity. j Price,  j 

Quantity.: 

Price. 

Quantity. i 

Price. 

Quantity.) 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  | 

Quantity. 

■ 

Pathecherra  ... 

I 

270  p iof 

1 

1 2op  +! 

nf  ti/ 

| 

24100 

+84 

30  +n4 

1 

20 

74 

— 

— 

| 

Phooltullah 

107  7f 

T3 

94 

12 

8 

274c 

I/Of 

35 

64 

— 

. 

20 

Roopabally  ••■! 

73  84  1 



— 

25 

7f 

25 

i of 
1/ 
!/4 

23 

5f 

— 

— 

— 

Roopacherra  ... 
Rungamuttee  ...| 

140  9i 

103  ioi 

— • ^ 

— 

55 

27 

10 
1 of 

3° 

20 

35 

*7 

O 

9 

24 

74 

20 

15 

Shumshernugger 

281  p;  9 

324-c 

i/4i 

1 17  p 8f  ioi 

65 

9 

67 

64 

— 

+6 

| 

- 

Sonarupa 

100  10 

21 

1 I1 

31 

+9f 

14 

i/3 

12 

+74 

22 

— 

Sreekonah 

62|c  8| 

184c 

i/o4 

24*c 

8f  |! 

— 

1 

204c 

bf 

— 

— 

— 

■ 

SSTCoAmrail  •• 

X94  P 9a 

30  11 

ill/  44 

67 

+94 

35 

i9f 

38 

7f 

18 

6 

6|c 

,,  Bali  sera  . •! 

253  Pi  9 

24  1 

if  i/7f 

88 

+9 

32 

104 

7i 

74 

26 

6 

I2*c 

j 

,,Deanston 

253  1 9i 

51 

11 +i/5 

77 

94 

36 

In 

61 

+8 

28 

+6 

— 

- 

,,Goombira 

138  p!  8f 

3 2 

1 ii x/4 

4° 

8f 

12 

jio 

40 

64 

8 i 

5f 

64c 

,,Holicherra 

157  p 8 

28 

I94F3 

55 

+74  ■ 

3° 

+84 

18 

|6 

21 

+54 

54Ci 

,,Jagcherra 

457  P’j  7i 

60  11 

itI/24 

132 

+84 

43 

+8f 

166 

64 

69 

5f 

274c 

,,Phulcherra  ... 

249  p!  84 

39  1 

041/3* 

65 

+84 

43 

10 

55 

6f 

19 

5t 

244c 

1 

,,Rajghat 

457  P'  8f 

70  t gf  1 1/4 

130 

.9 

55 

+9f 

126 

74 

51 

6 

25*0 

1 

TF&Co 

229  8f 

— 

— 

65 

94 

57 

n4 

55 

7 

52 

5f 

— 

- 

West  Jalingah  . . . 

123  94 

— 

— 

4° 

9f 

23 

i/44 

37 

74 

23 

6 

— 

CHITTAGONG 

Dantmara 

247  p H 

82  7f 

’ 

— 

23 

84 

17 

1/ 

21 

64 

21 

5 

— 

_ 

Futtickcherrie  ... 

102  9i 

— 

— 

67 

9fn 

35 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Neptune 

63  P 9'i 

— 

— 

20 

94 

184c 

i/6i 

25 

7 

— 

— 

— 

DARJEELING 

l Castleton 

1446  p 1/lf 

74  “4 

20 

l/lf 

33 

1 of 

j 

— 

2 1 

94 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Darjeeling  Co  ... 

146  x/o| 

20 

!/4i 

44 

i/i4 

21 

i/6f 

l 61 

84 

— 

— 

— 

Dhajea 

106  1 /of 

*3 

i/5i 

21 

1/ if 

16 

i/64 

56 

9 f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Dooteriah 

103  1/3I 

— 

— 

43 

+ 1/2 

4° 

1/8 

20 

n4 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Goomtee 

82  p x/lj 

40ic 

fi/if 

20 

i°4 

22+c 

1 /6  4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Kalej 

58  i/3i 

— 

— 

20 

l/2f 

18 

i/8+ 

20 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Lebong  T Co  ... 

256  1/24 

1801/ 

0+1/94 

— 

— 

— 

. 

76 

9f  tif 

— 

— 

— 

- 

LMBMoondakote 

126  i/if 

— 

— 

62 

l/2i 

22 

i/54 

20 

94 

22 

84 

— 

— 

Mim  T Co 

74  1II 

— 

— 

25 

l/2l 

12 

i/74 

25 

IO 

— 

— 

12 

> 

N urbong 

87  p ix 

— 

— 

22 

H4 

364c 

i/2f 

16 

ft 

13 

84 

— 

- 

Rungmook 

32  7 

— 

— 

— 

1 1 /o4 

— 

— 

• 32 

+7 

— 

. 

— 

— 

Seeyok 

99  P I/1 

4iicfi  js\- fi/  6t34 

— 

— 

24 

+94 

— 1 

— 

— 

- 

Selim  Hill 

4°  94 

— 

i/6f 

28 

+ io+ 

— 



12 

74 

’ % 



— 

Soom  T Co 

100  1 / 1 f 

20 

50 

1/24 

i 

30 

9* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tong  Song 

63  i/3i 

— 

— 

20 

i/3 

23 

1/7 

20 

iii 

— 



— 

— 

DOOARS 

Bullabarrie 

1710  p 94 

146  pi  7I 

1 



4° 

84 

404c 

I /of 

1 

50 

6 

' - 

— 

16 

- T 

DooarsCo  Banian 

195  io4 

17 

i/ioi 

178 

I-9I 

— 

+1/ 

— 

— 

i 

' 

— 

— 

Tondoo 

182  io| 

H 

i/iif 

5° 

+ 104 

4° 

35 

9 

43 

s 

Gajilidoubah  B. . . 

127  92 

34 

10  1/3* 

3i 

8 f 

— 

- — 

32 

74 

— 

i 

3° 

BO 

30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

' 

— 

— 

+54 

— 

— 

3° 

■ - 

N STC  Bytagool 

275  p,  8 

64  p +9-1/5 

94 

+74 

i f 

+9! 

1 31 

32 

+5 

7*c 

,,  Rungamuttee 

755  P 10 

1 1 7 11 

i'i/3* 

172 

+9f 

160 

1/04 

177 

84 

85 

+64 

44*c 

1-4/ 

NEILGHERRY 

Nelampathy 

103  p n 

16  b Si 

j _ 



13  b 

I 54 

| 

— 

— 

— 

— : ‘ 

3 bj 

4 

Prospect  . . 

87  8 

— 

— 

53 

8484 

23 

8 

— 

_ .. . / — • 

1 1 

r 1 

5 + 

TERAI 

Bagdogra 

591  p 9 + 

1 12  1 if 

. 



12 

1/2 

46 

104 

14 

1/84 

4° 

8 

— 

Indian  Terai  I Co 

144  P 7 i 

— 

— 

66 

. +74 

404c 

•in 

38 

54 

— | 

. 

— 

— 

Nuxalbarrie 

56  i/if 

!5 

i/3 

26 

1 104 

15 

1/6+ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

203  81 

28 

1/0.4 

84 

+ 7f 

14 

i/24 

77 

6 

— 

— 

Phar  Goomira  . . . 

76  p n4 

— 

— 

16 

+ n4 

27*c 

1/8 

33 

8 

— 

— 

— 

TRAYANCORE 

Bon  Ami 

422  p 84 

200  94 

20 

104 

66 

84 

65 

n4 

9 

; 74 

4 

74 

36 

9 

CMR 

24  5 

— 

— 

24 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

GPT 

20  74 

— 

— 

16 

8 

— 

— 

i 

— 

4 

5f 

— 

— 

lnvercauld 

36*0  6f 

— 

— 

364c 

I6f 



23*c 

— 

— 

— 

' — 

— 

— 

— 

Penshurst 

82  p gf 

27 4 c 

1/ 

32 

8|9| 

9* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Wallardie 

60  74 

— 

27 

7 

13 

IO 

: _ 

19 

5-6 

1 

| 

3 ■ 

1 

Broken  Org, Pek. 

Pekoe  and 

Broken 

Fannings,  Dust 

Garden, 

j Total, 

Average. 

or  Fluwery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

and  Souchong, 

and  Various. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 

1 Price. 

Agrakande 

41 

74 

i'  H 

1 

41 

1 

74 

1 

1 



llbion 

86  p 

I 14 

1 

28 

10 

41 

1/2 

13 

8 

-| 

44c 

7 4 

llmherst 

6o  p 

1 1 

! 

1 

mm ! 

20 

1 1 

2 ifc 

i/3 

14 

94 

— 

— 

5 

6i 

Brdross 

I 12 

7'i 

— 

24 

l-6f 

60 

+ 9 

28 

i5f 

1 3 

— 

"A— 

Utabage 

163  p 

74 

1 — ■ 

— 

47 

7i 

654c 

10 

43 

5f 

34c 

24 

1 5 

3| 

Jvisawella 

81  p 

9i 

22  b 

i/7i 

19 

5f  8 

22 

n 

1 :3 

6 

2 

4! 

1 

4 

indarapolla 

45 

- 74 

23 

7 

9 

i°i 

13 

6 

lltawatte 

1264c 

1 1 

674c 

10 

59ic 

1/ 

; — 

— 

— 7 

■ — 1 . 

— 

— 

Harwell 

84  p 

84 

— 1 

■ 

4i 

7'i 

i 3° 

I of 

1 1 

5 

24c 

2f 

feaumont 

41 

10 

1 — 

2 

84 

27 

1 14 

12 

7i 

— 

— 

Selgravia 

25 

ni 

— 

— 

1 8 

9 i 

i 12 

l/2i 

5 

7 

— 

IBi 

— 

— 

Jerkin 

674c 

8 

1 1 : SI 

214c 

7% 

25ic 

ioi 

1 24c 

6i 

64C 

4f5i 

4 

[ierragalla 

854c 

V1 

11H1 

— 

244c 

1 14 

3«4c 

1/4 

23ic 

9i 

| '-E- 

. . tW-svy 

— 

Sinojra 

24 

9i 

— 

12 

1 7-1/2 

12 

1/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

llairgowrie 

53 

104 

| — ' ’ ■ 

27 

10 

18 

I /of 

8 

7 

-1- 

— 

Bogawantalawa 

57  P 

*/ 

— . 

21 

1 of 

20 

i/3f 

13 

94 

1'  I 

6i 

24c 

5 

Bo  Pat 

56 

9i 

— 

. ^ ' ' 

17 

7 

39 

1 04 1 of 

— 

— 

. gg 

— 

jjrambrakeleyA  D 

48 

i/oi 

— 

. 

48  1 

1-1/14 

— 

— 

HH 

Brownlow 

60 

1/ 

44 

O 

4*-|H 

h-( 

O 

16 

i/3i 

— 

-4- 

■ SE§ 

BB  | 

— 

Calsay 

84 

9i 

21 

9 

1 27 

7 

27 

i/°4 

9 

64 

J — 

I ^si 

— 1 

Carney 

7i4c!  7'i 

1 1 E 1 1 

— 

124c 

7 4 , 

204c 

1 1 

39ic 

6i 

— 

— 

' — : 

Castlemilk 

76 

Hi 

!3 

”4 

23 

10  1 

23 

l/2i 

l7 

8 

— 

— 

— 

I 

Charley  Valley  ... 

332  b 

V 

107  1) 

i/oi 

91  b 

i/4i 

128  b 

8f 

— 

E! 

■■  ~ 

y.yyty: 

Chrystler’s  Farm 

53 

V 

1 

— 

26 

1 of 

!3 

i/84 

1 *9 

8 

MB . 

m , . 

CeyLand&ProdC 

„Narangalla  ... 

7i 

84 

■ — 

36 

7f 

25 

1 iof 

j 8 

1 6 

— 

2 

i3l 

^ ,,N.  Peradeniya 

1 25 

9l 

35 

Ilf 

37 

8f 

23 

1 / 1 i 

26 

6f 

2 

54 

2 

44 

Clunes 

2184c 

8 

I 

844c 

8 

6o|c 

1 1 

234c 

64 

iq4c 

54 

32ic 

44 

Coodagalla 
ley] on  T PlantCo 

So|c 

7 

• 

284c 

7i 

164c 

104 

324c 

54 

44c 

* 

[ ,,  East  Hoi}-  rood 

96  p 

1 1 

— 

53  P 

9 i 

43 

1/ 

— 

— 

■ 3 ' 

-r- 

1 -- 

K,Tillyrie 

52 

9l 

— 

'3  P 

Sf  ! 

25 

1/ 

1 x4 

6f 

— 

. 

■ — 

allaha 

i35  P 

,75  P 1 

/0i-l/2 

1 84c 

1 1 1 

24 

x/4 

1 84c 

9 i 

— 

1 EH  J 

WS 1 1 

- iBBa 

Eulloden 

217 

84 

I 

• 4-  ' 

1 18 

8 8| 

36 

1/ 

63 

64 

— 

; : ■ 1 

— I; 

— j 

Dahanaike 

IIq4c 

8f 

iq4c 

I of 

264c 

84  ' 

I9ic 

i/if 

55ic 

64 

-§C 

— 

— 

— 

Dammeria 

1 I22^C 

I0i 

5 '4c 

1 14 

7 lie 

q4 

— 

I Si 

— 

‘4- 

— 

. 

, '4— : 

Deanstone 

I T°9  P 

7 

4 2 4c 

+94 

52ic 

7 

6 

5 

2 

3i 

7 

3 

Dedugalla 

94sc 

9 

454c 

10 

49ic 

8 

— 

— 

— 

v — 1 L 

, — 

— 

1 B ■ 

83 

9 + 

j 1 

— 

39 

9t  | 

I Of 

2 7 

1/ 

17 

74 

— 

P — ■ 

— 

Deeside  . . 

85 

1 1 

— 

— 

45 

22 

1/2 

18 

7l 

" — ! 

1 • — - - , 

— 

Delta 

1 33 

Hi 

— 

| 

15 

1 Ml 

18 

10 

1 — | 

— 

1 3H  ■ 

; I 

— 

Detenagalla 

5 64c 

IOC 

: , y 

— ■ 

3Iic 

8| 

254-c 

i/°i 

i — ■ 

1 — 

1 H 1 1 

— 

Dimbula 

H3  P 

ioi 

1 394c 

!/3i 

40 

104  1 

— 

34 

7'i 

. ■ ' 

— 

Dotala 

44  P 

‘ !Oi 

1 

E -f-  ! 

21 

64  q 1 

2 2 4-c 

i/2i 

j — 

— 

— 

1 

3i 

Doteloya 

Dunnottar 

146 

35 

II 

Hi 

26 

I/°i  ! 

42 

7 

9i 

+74 

86 

T /0  — 
I/U4: 

12 

72 

6 

2 

94 

10 

Ihmsmane 

156  p!  11 

; 45-i c 

!/3i 

62 

I of 

. 

33 

84 

T 

i 6ic 

nf 

Eilandhu 

58 

n 3 
/ 4 

i 1 ?y 1 1 

33 

64  I 

25 

94 

| — 

— 

— 

— 

: 

iflchico 

1074c 

9i 

— 

234c 

9i 

45ic 

1/ 

39|c 

7i 

— 

- — 

— 

Emelina 

64 

IOS  li  - 

11 

I 

3 

32 

7 | 
10 

15 

i/3i 

!3 

8 

2 

4i 

2 

3i 

E.  P.  and  E.  Co 

1 

./*. 

li.  ,,Hope 

72 

1 1 4 ! _ 

I 

50 

ioi 

22 

— 

— 

— 

— 

nMeddecombra 
Errol  1 

55 

39  P 

I of 

i/°i 

■ ',rS  ! 

28 

19 

Si- 
ll of 

27 

194c 

1/1 

i/3i 

1 4c 

6i 

— 

— 

Ferndale 

37 

iO'i 

— 

25 

+8f 

12 

i/'i4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ferbam&S.  Andre 

43 

1/ 

64 

21 

ti/i4  1 

22 

lioi  ' 

. • | 





— 







Gallantenne 

36 



36 

64 

_ 

— 





— 

— 

— 



Galloola 

1 224-c 

iof 

— 1 

_ | 

49ic; 

iof 

5°4c 

i/oi 

2oic 

8i 

i4c 

5f 

2-^c 

34 

Gammadua 

73 

8| 

— 1 

1 

29 

8i  1 

22 

I li 

18 

6f  1 

2 1 

54 

2 

3i 

Gavatenne  . . 

584c 

94 

— i 

35ic 

t—*  1 
/ ~2 

23iC| 

i/oi 

— 1 

| 1 

— 

— 

Glenalla 

1 16 

84 

31 1 

1-1/of 

58 

7'i  j 

— 

— 

27 

64 

— 

— 

— 

Glen  Alpin 

88  p 

1/  I 

— j 

I 

45 

nf  !i 

24  | 

1 /24 

13  1 

9i  '1 

1 

64  1 

5icl 

5i 

Garden. 

I 

Total. 

Average. 

Quantity. 

Price, 

Gonakelle 

132 

1 

10J 

7 7 

I47 

11  1 

Gouravilla 

33 

9i 

Hauteville 

106 

r/l 

Hayes 

222-J-c 

8* 

Heatherley 

86  p 

94 

Heeloya 

| 59  P 

8i 

Hethersett 

58  p 

ni 

Hindagalla 

95  P 

ni 

Hunugalla 

70 

i°i 

Imboolpittia 

*39  P 

8f 

IMP 

106  p 

i°i 

Indurana 

70 

9 

Kallebokka 

40  p 

1 1 

Kaloogala 

46 

104 

Kandapolla 

105  P 

I/I± 

Katookella 

46  P 

Ilf 

Keenagaha  Ella . . . 

37 

9i 

Kirkoswald 

138  p 

1/ 

Kotiyagalla 

107  p 

nf 

Kotnagedera 

35 

7 

Kurugama 

38 

94 

Loonagalla 

65  P 

9i 

Maryland 

44 

H 

Maskeliya 

454c 

i/°i 

Mattakelly 

50 

i/°| 

Melfort 

5i 

i/°i 

Mipitiakande 

137 

ioj 

Moralioya 

37 

8 

Mossville 

2204c 

1 1 

Mottingham 

57 

9 

Nahalma 

108  p 

9t 

OBEC  Glendevon 

106 

i/3i 

,,  Kuda-Oya  ... 

70 

11 

,,  Loolcondera 
Oolapane  . . 

96 

io| 

46 

9 

Orwell 

65 

io| 

Pantiya 

64 

9i 

Peacock  Hill 

54  P 

74 

Pingarawe 

104  p 

iof 

Portswood 

764c 

8i 

Queensberry 

113 

9i 

Rangalla 

87 

9i 

Rangbodde 

73 

9i 

Riverside 

43 

ioi 

Scarborough 
Scottish  Cey.T  Co 

99 

i°i 

,,Invery 

92  p 

1/ 

Sheen 

94  P 

i/°i 

Shrubs  Hill 

69 

ioj 

St.  Andrews 

544c 

9i 

St.  Clair 

62 

1/ 

St.  George 

21 

I0i 

St.  Helen 

82 

6f 

Strathellie 

58  p 

8i 

Stubton 

16 

iof 

j Sunnycroft 

176 

8 

| Theresia 

80  p 

iof 

CEYLON.  — Continued. 


Broken  Org.  Pek, 

Pekoe  and 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted, 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 



_ 

36 

+ni 

38 

1 1 /o| 

— 

— 

39 

1 1 

45 

i/1! 

— 

— 

33 

9l 

— 

— 

— 

— 

39 

1 1 

55 

ti/3i 

— 

— 

524c 

84 

94fc 

iof 

— 

— 

48  p 

8f  fio 

22 

i/of 

— 

— 

25ic 

84 

I4 

iof 

— 

— 

37 

8i  iof 

T9 

J/24 

— 

— 

51 

iof 

, 30 

i/i4 

— 

— 

3° 

84 

20 

!/3i 

H 

iof 

58  P 

8i 

20 

iM 

— 

— 

49  P 

igi  11 

23 

i/ii 

41 

8 

27 

1 1 

25  P 

iof  1/6 

1 1 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 

10 

!9 

1 /°4 

59ic 

i/ii 

— 

23 

l/3 

— 

— 

16 

ni 

1 Sic 

l/4l 

— 

— 

8 

9i 

9 

I /of 

58-3-0 

i/6i 

38 

11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

36 

104 

71-ic 

i/ii 

— 

— 

9 

7i 

9 

IO 

— 

— 

| 11 

9i 

16 

III 

I9ic 

i/3i 

33 

8i 

j — 

— 

— 

■ — 

21 

7 4 

16 

f I of 

43ic  1 

— 

— 

i “ 

— 

— 

— ! 

*5 

IO 

35 

i/if 

34  1 

if  i/2i 

i7 

i°i 

; , a 

— 

— 

— 

65 

9i 

26 

i/6| 

— 

— 

18 

6f 

12 

ni 

i°3-|c 

I/°|  : 

1 1 yi  c 

9i9i 

! — 

— 

22 

94 

— 

— 

T3 

i/o4 

— 

— 

37 

m 

63*0 

III 

— 

— i 

32 

i/3i 

37 

1/6 

— 

1 

29 

10 

29 

i/ii 

— 

— 

23 

ni 

39 

nf 

— 

— 

i *7 

8i 

15 

ni 

— 

— 

3i 

1 1 

12 

1/2I 

— 

- — i 

24 

8f  ; 21 

nf 

— 

— 

J5 

/ 4 

23|c 

ioi 

— 

— 

56 

1 of 

18 

i/3i 

— 

— 

5 “-3-0 

8f 

— 

— 

26 

1 /of 

28 

9i 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

35 

8-i 

I 32 

ni 

— 

— 

36 

8i 

24 

ti/ 

— 

— 

17 

9i 

18 

i/oi 

18 

A 

4i 

9i  ii  22 

i/ii 

— 

— 

30 

H 

384c 

1/6 

422C 

i/4i 

38 

II* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17 

8i 

35 

1/1 

3lic 

9b1/- 

23ac 

7i 

| — 

i/4 

— 

— 

20 

ni 

23 

— 

— 

21 

1 of 

_ 

. 

— 

— 

12 

-7l 
/ 4 

15 

iof 

— 

— 

58  P 

00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 

|iof 

— 

— 

82 

8 

27 

nf 

— 

— 

25 

9i 

5 i^c 

1/1 

Broken  Fanning 

Pekoe  Souchong.  and  Souchong, 


Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

j 58 

+94 

- 

63 

9i 

— 

— 

: 

12 

8 

• - ' - 





594c 

6i 

— 

— 

174c 

16 

7 

— 

— 

— 

14 

i 

— 

64c 

— 

— 

— r 

— 

2|c 

IO 

84 

‘ 

— 

44c 

20 

6f 

— 

— 

— 

37  P 

t6i 

— 

— 

O 

th|*1 

O 

25 

Z! 

— 

9 

2 

3 

6 

— 

— 

1 4c 

1 1 

7f 

— 

— 

23 

Hi 

— 

— 

12 

84 

— 

— 

19 

8f 



— 

1 

| ^ 

84 

— 

— 

— 

*7 

5 

' 

— 

— 

9 

74 

— 

2 

1 1 

|6i 

2 

5 

— 

6 

+54 

— 

1 

— 

24c 

40 

— 

74 

I 

5i 

5 

6 

5i 

— 

! 1 

20 

7 



2 

8 

74 

— 

— 

— 

37 

A 

— 

— =■' 

— 

12 

7 

— 

t — ■ ■ 

— 

20 

9 

5 

84 

9 

14 

7 

— 

— 

— 

18 

84 

2 

4 

2 

19 

— 

— 2 

: 16 

5i 

— 

— 

20 

84 

— 

IO^-C 

24-J-c 

8 

— 

1 

41 

| 1 

— 

18 

1 1 

|6i 

— 

94c 

*3 

6i 

— 

— 

i 

8 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

18 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

18 

00 

iHcc 

64c 

14 

7i 

l — ‘y 

— 

— 

17 

7 

— 

— 

— 

19 

1 °° 

1 H*1H  1 

— 

— 

34 

6i 

— 

— 

2 1 

56 

64 

I I 

54 

— 

— 

2 

6 

2 

CEYLON.  ( — Continued. 

^ ■ - i w 


Broken  Org,  Pekoe 

Pekoe 

and 

Broken  and 

Fannings,  Dust 

Garden, 

Total. 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Sonohong. 

Souchong, 

and  Various, 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.j 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. | 

Price, 

Quantity.  | Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Torrington 

82 

9i 

/•VwV, 

46  | 

§i 

28 

I/I 

3 

5i 

4-  | SB 

5 

§ 

tFroup 

63  P 

1 B 

25 

9f 

1 36ic 

I/2 

1 K 

1 5i 

1 

3 

:Troy 

49 

8 

v-rv- 

28 

7a 

iof 

6 

+5i 

4-  J — 

1 

3* 

|}va 

68ic 

11 2 

. ^4.  ; 

- — 

20^C 

i°i 

43 

i/of 

3ic 

7\ 

— iH  . 

j 2-J-C 

4i 

[Valamaly 

50 

i/°i 

Bill 

24 

Hi 

26 

i/ii 

: I 

E9 

— . — | 

1 m 

— 

Kogan 

76 

9i 

MKU.  ; 

IB 

20 

8i 

33 

ni 

23 

6f 

— 

! vSill . I 

— 

piarakamure 

33 

7 

MB 

— ! 

IO 

6f 

8 

9i 

15 

5i 

— ! — 

— 

— 

Ifariagalla 

42 

10J 

v ' 

— 

14 

8f 

25 

1/ 

2 6 

1 

3i 

Warwick 

9i 

H 1 

BUI 

26-J-C 

8i 

i8^c;f  iof 

Bk 

-r  ' 

■ — 

— 

fefattakelly 

52 

1 of 

- - 

20 

8i 

3i 

i/°i 

1 

Bal  ; 

— \ 

1 

4i 

jWereagalla  . . 

164  p 

7l 

— 

— 

8 xic 

7^9? 

4iic 

io| 

38 

6i 

— 

4ic 

4i 

pest  Haputale... 

208-Jc 

10 

64JC 

10-J- 

55sc 

9 

53ic 

i/°i 

36*cj 

7i 

W !i  r 

■s  ■ 

—4 ; 

Windsor  Forest 

53 

9i 

— 

28 

8 

25 

iii 

ffinSU  |. 

■4-  . 

s BHB  | 

fils  B 

H 

| Wootton 

70  p 

1/1 

2I|C 

2/of 

49 

1 of 

1 ■ 1 • 

B j 

. — 

~§  ' — 

| 

XLNT 

46 

1 of 

S — 

15 

9! 

21 

1/0-J 

10 

8i 

9 — 

— 

Yahalakella 

39 

7% 

| 

. Kj  ■ J 

1 1 

7 

12 

10 

16 

rl 

J2 

Ythanside 

9i 

1/ 

19 

1/7 

' i 

| 36 

1 

1 1 

36 

9 

• 

- 


JAVA.  580  pkgs.  5^d. 


Garden, 

Total. 

Average. 

■Fine  & FlowryPek, 

Medium  Pekoe, 

Broken  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Sonohong. 

Sonohong, 

Gong,  Bro.  & Dust, 

, Quantity. 

Price 

jQuantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

1 Price. 

Ardja  Sarie 

| 

426 

5i 

1 

1 

125 

5p5i 

100  5 |6f 

I 

201 

5 5i 

j 

kSangoeng 

154  P 

ft 

78  pj  6fioi 

8 ! 5 

65 

t4f 

3 

4 

in  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; f°r  half-chests  ; p for  packages,  f Prices  markrs 
ithus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  weight 

to  one  chest . 


- 


GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Brokers. 


J.  W Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  1 6:  2,  Bury  Street, St.  Mary  Axe 


P"rr 

ii 


tiOW,  WILSON  Si  STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CEYLON 

13,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C 

QUANTITY 


BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION 

From  1st  June  to  Date. 
Indian.  Ceylon. 

382,819  packages.  330,309  packages. 
377,629  ,,  33°>°43 


AND  JAVA  TEA  REPORT. 

October  14th,  1892. 


IN  LONDON 


Java. 

24,430  packages. 
18,261  ,, 


1891- 1892. 

1892- 1893. 

the  week 
15,154  packages  Indian  ) 

^,385  ,,  Ceylon j-Total  41,592  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

1,053  ,,  Java  ) 

l Since  the  commencement  of  the  season,  home  consumption  and  re-export  of  Indian  and  Ceylon 
'eas  have  both  progressed  satisfactorily. 

t In  September,  288,396  pounds  of  Indian  and  324,069  pounds  of  Ceylon  Tea  were  re-exported. 
I Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  regulate  the  supply  of  Indian  Tea  to  be  offered  upon  the  market, 
d at  a meeting  held  on  Friday,  it  was  generally  considered  that  about  35,000  packages  was  sufficient 
'one  week’s  auction. 


Indian 
Ceylon 
China,  etc. 


Total  lbs. 


1889.  per 

• cent  ages. 

1890. 

per  cent  ages. 

1891. 

per  cent  ages. 

1892.  per 

cent  ages. 

28. 

,000,000 

48 

3I;I97>739 

48 

29,41 1,887 

44 

32,363,291 

48 

12. 

,200,000 

21 

i3,99T527 

22 

20,155,605 

30 

24,004,821 

36 

l8. 

O 

O 

O 

d 

0 

CO 

31 

19,659,942 

3° 

i7,664,432 

26 

10,362,596 

16 

58: 

, 3OO  jOOO 

64,849,208 

67,231,924 

66,730,708 

Quantity  of  Tea  exported  from  Great  Britain,  from  1st  June  to  30th  September. 

1889.  1890.  1891.  1892. 

Indian  ....  Included  with  China.  597  0^7  913,985  960,440 

Ceylon  ....  ,,  540,587  881,666  1,191,536 

China,  etc.  10,375,399  12,496,787  10,492,784  10,434,564 

NDIAN.  With  lighter  auctions  the  market  has  shown  an  improvement  upon  last  week’s  rates, 
[ices  all  round  being;  firmer  with  here  and  there  an  occasional  advance.  The  following  averages 

‘ Nahor  Kutia,”  1/5I;'. 


note  : — “ Margaret’s 


Hope,”  i/8f ; “ Behora,”  1/74  ; 


l?  worthy*  of 
Beheating,”  1/5. 

Weekly  average  of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1892,  18,926  pk< 


av.  11 J.  1891,  25,626  pkgs.av.  9yd. 


1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

1891. 

1 1892. 

1891. 

PKGS.  I PRICE. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

PKGS.  1 PRICE. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

1 PKGS.  I TRICE. 

PKGS.  PRICE 

>$AM 

7299  p(  i/l 

9840  p II 

Darjeeling..  ..  2799  p i/ii 

2408  p Ili 

Neilgiiekry  logic-  84 

25  p 5.4 

schar&Sylhet 

6075  p|  IO 

IOOII p 8 

Dooars  ..  ..  2187  p 10 

1729  p, 

Ter  a 1 ..  85  c 10J 

312  p gi 

SITTAGONG 

TOO  c 8 

78  p'  8$ 

KangraValley,  Etc. 

103  p 10 

Travancore  , 272  p|  8 

DUST. 

PANNINGS. 
BROKEN  TEA. 
PEK.  SOUG. 
PEKOE. 

‘P£K.  SOUG. 
FEKOE. 


Tea  in  London  : 
t S92, 


3fd.  1891. 

5'E 

tSyo,  6(1. 

Ch 

00 

00 

5id 

4ffi 

3-H- 

63d. 

» » 

6d 

63d. 

7ifd- 

8d. 

» ) 

8d 

73d 

(St  1 . 

, , 83d . 

y 1 

9*d 

9 1 

9d. 

,,  9kd. 

7 * 

io3d 

5fd  „ 

6d. 

,,  7xd. 

i J 

7d 

7y4  , , 

7d- 

,,  83d. 

,, 

8fd 

Comparative  prices  of  Indian 
(Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor) 

(Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor) 

(Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor) 

(Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor) 

(Greyish  to  blackish  some  tip,  useful  liquor) 

(Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor) 

! (Blackish,  greyish,  some  tip,  inferior  liquor) 

IEYLON.  Auctions  were  very  small  and  below  those  of  last  week,  thus  promoting  competition 
nd  leading  to  stiffer  rates,  advances  having  taken  place  in  all  grades,  medium  Teas  being  fully  yd. 
earer  and  the  higher  grades  yd.  to  id.,  and  in  some  instances  even  more.  Tire  following  averages 
nay  be  mentioned  : — “ Holrmvood,”  1/4  ; “ Portswood,”  1/3!  ; “ Richarton  ” of  the  CL  & P Co., 
nd  “Spring  Valley,”  1/2.  Average  lor  week  iogrd.,  against  94c!.  for  corresponding  week  last  Year. 

Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  London  : — 

(Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor) 

(Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor) 

(Rather  bold  leaf;  indifferent  liquor) 

(Somewhat  bold  leaf;  indifferent  liquor) 

one  auction  was  held,  comprising  1053  packages  from  the  Bagelen  Estate  ; these 
1661  packages  are  advertised  for  next  week. 


PEKOE  SOUG. 
PEKOE 

PEKOE  SOUG. 
PEKOE 

Java,  onu 


1892,  7|d.  1891, 

7fd. 

1890,  g|d.  1889, 

nfd. 

,,  g-3d. 

93d. 

,,  io|d.  ,, 

1/2 

,,  6d.  ,, 

6|d. 

„ 9*d.  „ 

xifd. 

,,  7 3d.  ,, 

73d. 

,,  iod.  ,, 

1h 

Md  at  firm  prices. 

bank  rate.  2 per  cent 


EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight. — Calcutta  1/2,3,.  Colombo  I 2 6 


1 

Garden . 

Total. 

|j 

Average. 

broken  Org.  Pekoe1 ! 
r Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonchong. 

Broken 

and  Sonchong. 
Quantity.  Price. 

Fannings 
and  Vai 

Ik 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  | 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity. | 

ASSAM 

7299  p 

1/1 

1 

1 1 

1 

. Il 

I 

| 

AssamCo  Cherido  j 

261 

l/°f 

— I 

61 

1/  1 

30  | 

+1/5  : 

— 

I70 

9fi/8f 

— 

,,  Gelakev  ... 

425  P 

i/2f !! 

21  i/l- 

i-i/9f  I 

142 

3-4  + 1/2 

1 2 2p  I / 

2f2/3f, 

40 

H 

IOO 

1 °f 

— 

,,  Mackeypore  : 

3.38  Pj 

1/2 

66fc 

i/ii-2/|| 

105  1/0 

4-1/2-f 

— 

— 

| 

— 

167  IO 

f ti/4f 

— 

,,  Mazengah  ... 

525  P 

1/1  f 

2 4 1 P 1 / 

if  2/ofi 

133  1 

1-1/of 

20 

I/If 

131 

9 9f 

— 

— i 

— 

,,  Towkok 

I I X 

1/2 

— 

— 

43 

i/if  1 

— 

— 

— 

68  | 

nf  1/9 

— 

Beheating  . . . ! 

196  p 

1/5 

58  b 

2/ 7_2/9. 

6ofc 

i/5 

33ic 

l/6f  i 

45 

nf 

— 

— 

Behora  ..! 

96  p 

i/7t  I 

— 

— !' 

27 

1/84 

3Tic 

2/4*1 

25 

i/4f  j 

— 

— 

i3ic 

Borelli  T Co 

238 

1/2  ! 

2 5 

i/7i 

92  i/| 

Of  i/4f. 

32 

i/7i 

38 

iof 

51  +| 

10  nf 

— 

Borjulie 

105 

iof 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i°5 

iof 

— 

— 

Coolie  Koosie  ... 

» 84 

8f 

— ] 

— 

15 

9f 

27 

icf 

8 

7f 

34 

6f 

— ! 

Dejoo  T Co 

249  p 

i/if 

2 1 f c 1 /. 

af  1 / 1 1 

ft26  P; 

iof  1/1 

f 16 

I/II 

80 

9i9l  : 

— 

— 

6 « 

Dhendi 

H1 

Hi 

— I 

68  1 

of  l/2f 

20 

i/6f  1 

41 

8 

— 

— 

12 

Eastern  AssamC 

342  P 

i/1 

iq6fci| 

/of-1/1 

1 54 

I of I of 

— 

— 

92 

8f  9 j 

— 

— 

— 

Jetookiah 

200 

ixf  I 

25 

ti/4 

60 

I if 

20 

i/7f 

35 

9i 

60 

9f 

— | 

Jokai  Co  Bokel... 

I]C3 

ni  i 

i/6f 

113 

Ilf-I / 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

, 

,,  Dikom 

!77ic 

i/°i 

42icl 

1 35ici 

9fn 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,  Hukanpukri 

122  p 

i/4l 

32  Pi 

+1/8-2/ 

qofc  i/1 

2f  l/2f 

- — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ; 

,,  Jamira 

102  p 

11 

— 1 

— 

47 

Hf 

— 

— j 

55ic 

9fi° 

— 

j 

,,  Muttuck 

240  p 

1 1 

41P1/2 

f +i/8f 

132  p 

9f  i°i 

12 

iof 

55ic 

7i 

— 

— 

Jorehaut  T Co 

845  P 

l/lf  j 

228  p 

i/-i/9f 

138  I 

of  i/4i 

96  i/5 

f l/l°f 

383 

9-1/2  | 



— 

1 

Kellyden  T Co  ... 

102 

r/l|  | 

32  i/4 

i-1/9 1 

35 

1 of 

i7 

i/2i 

18 

8i  . 

— 

— 

Kettela  T Co  ... 

128  p 

9i 

— 

— 

20 

nf 

23fC 

i/7f  | 

85 

7f7l 

— 

— 

Kobira 

96  p 

10 

— 

— 

25ic 

nf 

26fc 

i/4 

45 

7l8i 

— 

— 

— 

Koliabur 

IOO 

nf 

— 

— 

40 

1 1 

30 

i/4l 

— 

3° 

7f 

— 

LMB  Lattakoojn 

224 

1 of 

25 

i/3i 

75 

iof  II' 

25 

i/4  1 

74 

9 9f 

25 

5i 

— ! 

LuckimporeTCo 

76 

i/3f 

20f  C 

2/3  i 

— 

' 8ij — 

20 

l/7f  ; 

24 

104 

12 

iof 

— 

Majuli  Co  Majuli. 

8l 

iof 

17 

1/2 

46 

I of 



— 

18 

7f 

— 



Malijan  T Co  .... 

95 

iof 

— 

— 

39 

9i  i°l 

■ 24 

1/3  , 1 

32 

7t 

— 

• — 

— 

MungledveCo  ... 

1 T3 

1/1 

— 

22 

1/0  i 

23 

i/7i  j 

19 

iof 

! 49 

nf 

— 

Naharani 

46  p 

i/ii 

— 

| 25 

Hf 

20f  C 

i/7f 

— 

i 

— 

1 

Nahor  Kutia 

! i65  p 

i/5i 

— 

48 

i/4i 

— 

2? 

4° 

1 / if 

— 

77 

Nahor  Rani 

1 108 

i/2i 

— 

37  i/'ii i/b? 

| i6 

40 

1 of 

x5 

1 if 

— 

Namgaon 

I 50  p 

l/2f 

5°P  1/ 

of- 1/4 

1/2 

1 

— 

— 

1 — 

8f 

1 

Rungli  Ting 

81  p 

l/lf 

2of  C 

1/9-f 

r7 

24 

I Of 

8 

12 

Scottish  AssamCo 

178 

I /of 

I 

43 

l/2f 

i 34 

l/3l 

101 

9i  nf 

— 

— 

Seconee 

123 

I /of 

— 

27 

I/Ii 

25  1/ 

" 03 

M 

00 

55 

iof 

13 

1 °f 

3 

, , ... 

67 

7! 

— 



17 

IO 

— 

— 

50 

J 

1 

— 

— 

Tingri  T Co 

I3I  p 

ni 

i8*c 

1/6 

43 

1 1 

24 

1/4 

46 

, 

— 

— 

Tiphook  T Co  ... 

i56 

i/if 

— 

54 

l/2f 

30 

i/7f 

54 

nf 

18 

I of 

1 — 

Upper  Assam  Co 

269  p 

I I TT 

67  p 1 

:/2-i/4f 

65 

i°f 

72  P 1 

Pi  i/3f 

45 

8 8f 

20  p 

9 

GAGHR&  SYLHT 

6075  p 

16 

1 8f 

6f6f 

i : 

B&C  Char.  Ass. Ch 

479  P 

8i 

49  1 

Ji  i/2t 

159 

97 

9l 

126 

28 

5f 

2oic 

„Hingajea  ... 

219 

9t 

35  1 

;of  i/3i 

63 

9i 

35 

10 

74 

7i 

! 12 

6 

— 

,,MookhamTCo 

357 

9f 

73  1 

1 - 1/2-f 

107 

9i 

63 

1 1 

! 91 

7i 

23 

Borokai  T Co  ... 

156 

1/1 

— 

— 

57 

i/of 

18 

i/iof 

! 30 

9f 

51 

I /of 

Burrumsal 

[43  P 

1 /of 

35ic  1 / 

:9f  1/11 

f 36 

n| 

24 

i/3! 

l — 

— 

i 37 

8f 

1 11 

Chandkhira 

2)>  p 

7i 

20  he 

i/4i 

60 

8 gf 

20 

nf 

I 60 

6f 

20 

6f 

: 52  p: 

Chandpore  T Co 

224 

IOi4 

— 

138 

|8f+iof 

64 

Sf  - 1/6 

22 

7 





Chingoor 

66  p 

1 8f 

— 

— 

i5fc 

284c 

!/ 

1 — 

— 

13 

7i 

10 

Cossipore 

| 102 

1 8 

— 

— 

I 37 

9l 

— 

— 

— 

1 42 

7i 

1 23 

Dilkoosha 

97 

9l 

- 

1 

3i 

iof 

15 

! 1/2 

23 

8-| 

1 28 

7f 

— 

UoodputleeC  K K 

138  p 

1 10 

24IC 

i/4i 

38 

9i 

44 

Hf 

19 

6| 

I J3 

6f 

Dooloogram 

119 

; io| 

j — 

— 

30 

1 1 

25 

i/3t 

18 

8f 

46 

8 f 

— 1 

Indian  T Co 

159 

i/1 

— 

— 

63 

1/0  h 

i 15 

1 2/Of 

49 

9f 

! 32 

i/ii 

— 

J ? ... 

150 

i/°i 

— 

53 

1 /0.4 

14 

S i/nf 

45  ‘ 

9± 

! 38 

1/ 

1 

Kaline 

1 57 

! ni 

I — 

| 66 

Hf 

3i 

i/4f 

— 

— 

60 

8f 

i 1 

Koyah 

216 

8* 

24 

I°4 

1 42 

8f 

56 

7f  1 M 

94 

6 1 

! — 

— 

— 

NSTCoBurjan  ... 

1 25  P 

8f 

i5 

I°I 

38 

8| 

20 

1 nf 

' 25 

7 

1 2 

6 

6f 

1 5 ic 

,,Jafflong 

1 3°  P 

1 9 1 

25 

I /of 

— 

36 

iof 

25 

7f 

24 

20fc 

. Puttareah 

. 60 

9 1 

40 

10 

— 

— 

20 

8 

' 

— 

— 

ScotporeTCo  1’ 

232 

j 10 

j 

96 

9-i/of 

69 

1 if  1/3 

67 

7i 

1 

— 

.,  Scotpore 

252  p 

I nf 
1 

26fc 

L 

i/64- 

100  p 

9-t/ii 

86  pi  1 

jf  1 / 1 0 4 

1 

40 

7 i 

. - 

i 

! 1 . „j 

INDIAN. — Continued.  October  i^th. 


Garden. 

Broken  Org. Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

Broken  and  I 

Fannings,  Dost 

Total. 

Average 

or  flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Souchong. 

and  Various. 

| 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 1 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price- 

Quantity.  | 

Price. 

Quantity.  I 

Price,  j 

Quantity.  | 

Price. 

ISonarupa 

1 66 

JIi 

45 

1/I4 

67 

ioi 

3° 

l/2f 

24 

7i 







jSSTCo  Deanston 

6oo  p 

IOi 

92  11 

I-1/61 

175 

ioi 

68 

1/ 

159 

8i 

68 

7i 

38ic 

7 1 

, |,poombira 

H8  P 

9f 

35  n 

f-i/4i 

40 

8f 

15 

Hi 

35 

6i 

12 

6 

i iic 

3i 

'.LRajghat 

373  P 

ioi 

77 

ni  i/5 

1 1 2 

10 

46 

1 1 

88 

84 

40 

6f 

ioic 

5i 

IferraporeTC  ... 

653 

9 

■ — 

— 

153 

10  ni 

69  1 

/ i-i/5i 

i74 

8f-9 

257 

5i9i 

— 

J 

» 

208  p 

Hi 

— 

— 

47 

nf 

43  Pi / 

5f  2/ii 

45 

97 

73 

87 

— 

J 

iilesternCachrCo 

CHITTAGONG 

114 

I°4 

! 

“■ — 

40 

1/-1/04 

' 

— 

74 

9t 

— 

— 

iChandpore 

100 

8 

— ' 

— 

30 

7i9i 

15 

i/3i 

55 

57 

— 

— 

— 

— 

DARJEELING 

2799  a 

m 

Chong  TongTAss 

121  p 

1/01 

45ic 

i/5 

45 

ti/of 

i®§§ 

— 

25 

t8f 

— 

— 

6 

8* 

Darjeeling  Co  ... 

447  P 

i/oi 

87  1 

/ ai-i/4 

129 

11  i/oi 

63  p 

1/6- 1/9 

1 10 

87  9 

26 

8 

32ic 

9i9t 

Dhaj-ea 

92 

l/lf 

12 

1/6 

14 

1/21 

18 

i/7 

24 

9f 

— 

— 

24 

iof  1/1 

: Dilaram 

97 

i/oi 

25 

1/2 

32 

1 ni 

15 

i/4-t 

25 

97 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dooteriah 

i38 

l/2f 

— 

— 

75 

1/2-1/2 

i 4° 

i/5i 

23 

11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hope  Town  Co... 

89  p 

i/4i 

— 

— 

i7 

1/2-4 

66ic 

i/6i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

8i 

Kalej 

60 

!/3 

— 

— 

22 

i/3 

21 

1/6 

17 

ni 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lebong  T Co  ... 

170 

i/4i 

59 

i/8i 

67 

i/4 

— 

— 

44 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ilizziepore 

115  P 

I/°4 

4°ic 

i/if 

25 

i/of 

3°ic 

i/3 

20 

9 

— 

— 

— 



LMB  ChngTong 

213 

Hi 

— 

— 

104 

1/1 

29 

+ i/4i 

56 

9 

24 

7i 

— 

„Kurseong 

129  p 

I/I 

54PI/5 

4-1/74 

32 

I /of 

— 

— 

27 

9i 

— 

— 

16 

1/ 

■ ELebong&M.S. 

241 

10 

— 

— 

IOI 

Ilinf 

35 

i/2i 

68 

8 

15 

6i 

22 

4i 

i fcMoondakotee 

1 12 

1/3-4 

— 

— 

64  1/ 

3i  i/3i 

26 

i/6f 

22 

iof 

— 

— 

Margaret’s  Hope 

100 

I/8f 

3° 

2/0-i 

22 

i/8f 

20 

2/3 

12 

i/4 

— 

— 

16 

iof 

XSTC  Bloomfield 

128  p 

1/2 

56  1 / 

2fi/6i 

27 

i/°i 

12 

i/4f 

29 

9i 

— 

— 

4ic 

4i 

\urbong 

108  p 

1/ 

42  Ac 

11/37 

49 

nf 

— 

— 

17 

9 

— 

— 

— 

fdobong 

45 

1/0-5 

— ; 

— 

25 

1/2 

— 

— 

20 

ioi 

— 

— 

— 

1 

jRungmook 

98  p 

l/lf 

3°ic 

i/4i 

35ic 

nf 

i8|c 

i/8f 

15 

9 

— 

— 

— 

pfelimbcng 

79ic 

ni 

— 

' — 

53ic 

1 /of 

— 

— 

26ic 

8f 

— 

7 

— 

Tukvar  T Co 

H5 

i/3 

1 10  1 

/ 3i-i/8 

- 

— 

— 

— 

35 

11 

— 

— 

— 

i 

pirzum 

72 

i/6f 

24 

1/10 

48 

1 1/5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— j 

DOOARS 

2187  p 

10 

flAibhee] 

206 

io| 

106 . 1 

°i ! i/7 

52 

8i 

20 

1 i/of 

28 

7! 

— 

— 

JBullabarrie 

180 

Sf 

— 

5° 

8i 

6oic 

■li/oi 

50 

6i 

— 

— 

20 

6f  1 

[ Dangua  Jhar 

136  p 

84 

— 

— 

68  p 

8i  1 of 

2l|c 

i/6i 

— 

32 

15 

7 

[ Hahai  Fatha 

U3 

9'i 

4° 

9i  i/8i 

46 

8i 

12 

8i 

15 

6i 

— 

' Hope 

131  P 

nf 

20ic 

2/of 

40 

tiof 

20 

+ 1 / 1 i 

25 

t9 

26 

f 

— 

— 

... 

127  p 

l/°4 

2o4c 

i/9l 

27 

ni 

3° 

i/3 

25 

9i 

25 

8i 

— 

— 

j Unkapara 

IOI 

IO^ 

6 

1/8-J- 

46 

nf 

— 

3° 

9 

9 

8-9 

10 

5f9i 

fenglas 

102 

9f 

— 

— 

102 

9i9i 

— 

— 

I Hi  | 

— 

— 

— 

: -NSTCo  DamDim 

591 

9i 

98 

iof  1/5 

194 

+9i  9i 

80 

1 1 

164 

t7f 

33 

7 

22ic 

4i 

' .Aakhati 

200  p 

1 of 

30  1/ 

°ii/7i 

49 

ni 

25 

1/2-7 

66 

8i 

22 

7 

8ic 

5 

i ..Rungamuttee 

neilghf.rry 

3°°  P 

ioi 

47  1 

i^i/6i 

87 

ioi 

58 

1/ 

63 

8i 

24 

6f 

2 iic 

5i 

pCurzon 

logic 

8i 





____ 



284c 

ioi 

28fc 

8 

53ic 

6i8f 

Iterai 

85 

101 

! Nuxalbarrie 

5 

9f 

r 

ni 





2 

1/1 

l/2f 

1 

5-4 





I 

5f 

Phar  Goomira  ... 

80 

ioP 

— 

22 

iof 

18 

40 

7f 



J 4: 

Itrayancore 

272  p 

8 

llsfield 

79 

8f 

— 

— 

24 

6f9i 

24 

9f  nf 

3i 

5i7f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

; Lmwood 

ioofc 

I 6* 

— 



IOO-|c 

6f6i 









— 





|j Venture 

93 

! 8i 
1 

— 

- 

51 

7^- 
/ 4: 

27 

nf 

12 

5f 

— 

— 

3 

1 

3 

i 


Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

Broken.  Org,  Pek. 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Sonckong, 

Broken 

and  Sonctong. 

Fannitigs, 
and  Vari 

j Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity 

Price 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity.  I 

Abbotsleigh 

”5 

1/2 

II  

1 ss 

|,  68 

I i/c  i 

II  47 

I i/4i 

,|  — 

— 

• — 

— 

11  — 

Agrakande 

52 

i°i 

— 

1 — 

32 

1 8f 

! 20 

+ i/o| 

I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Alnwick 

103 

nf 

— 

!{  63 

iof 

; 32 

i/34 

6 

7i 

— 

— 

2 

Ampittiakande  ... 

1 i4-|c 

io| 

644c 

•hoi 

; — 

— 

j 2 2y  C 

1 V2f 

28fc 

7i 

— 

— 

| — 

Atherfield 

96 

9 

— 

1 35 

8i 

45 

1 of 

16 

7 

!j  — 

— 

j — 

Bambrakelly&D. 

15 

1 of 

j 

i 15 

1 of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Battalgalla 

81  p 

1/ 

J44  P 1 

A 4-2/1 

30 

1 of 

— 

— 

7 

8i 

— 

— 

— 

Binoya 

23 

10+ 

— 

| — 

12 

Si 

I I 

I /of 

— 

| — 

— 

■ - 

Bogahawatte 

129  p 

Hi 

7°ic 

i/3  4 

47 

94 



— 

12 

6f 

— 

— 

— 

Bukanda 

75 

9i 

— 

! — 

2 i 

9f 

23 

1/ 

28 

7i 

— 

— 

3 

Carl  beck 

55 

1/ 

— 

— 

35 

1 of 

20 

l/2f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cattaratenne 

112  p 

10 

— 

— 

1 43  P 

84 

65ic 

Hf 

— 

— 

3 

5 

if  c 

Chapelton 

146  p 

1 1|- 

— 

— 

52 

1 of 

73fc 

i/34 

21 

7f 

— 

— 

Choisy 

88  p 

8i 

— 

— 

22 

84 

27fc 

ni 

29 

64 

— 

icfc 

Clontarf 

92 

iof 

— 

— 

35 

1 of 

13 

i/5 

38 

84 

3 

64 

3 

Clova 

34ic 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8fc 

10 

26fc 

6i 



CL&PC  Andngde 

5i 

9 

— 

— 

17 

84 

19 

Hi 

12 

6f 

2 

5i 

1 

,,Fetteresso  ... 

100  p 

1/ 

— 

— 

3° 

Ilf 

52fe 

i/3i 

l6 

84 

— 

— 

2ic 

,,Rickarton  ... 

80  p 

1/2 

13 

1/34 

20 

I /of 

2ifc 

2/1 

l6 

94 

5 P 

H|C! 

X 

H|^ 

LO 

5lc 

,, Rothes 

30  b 

1 j 

— 

— 

30  b 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Come  Away 

53  P 

1 /of 

— 

| 13 

1 of 

4°ic 

1/2 

— 

— 

— 





CTPCo  Dunedin 

H3  P 

9i 

25  b 

1/6 

88fc 

84 

18 

1 of 

12 

64 

— 

— 

— 

,,Mariawatte  ... 

“3 

9i 

— 

: 47 

84 

36 

if 

3° 

64 

— 

,,Mudamana  ... 

85 

9f 

— 

— 

36 

9 

33 

nf 

16 

74  ! 

— 

— 

,, Scrubs 

91  p 

1 of 

— 

— 

58  P 

8 91 

29 

I /of 

4 

6 : 

I — 

— 

— 

,,Sembawatte 

73 

9 

— 

— 

3° 

84 

27 

Ilf 

16 

64 

— 

— 

,,Tillyrie 

50 

1 of 

— 

— 

10 

9i 

27 

I /of 

5 

74 

8 

74 

— 

,,Waverley 

75  P 

I/3i 

— 

— 

42ic 

I/I 

29 

i/5i 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

4fc; 

Delpotonoya 

76 

9i 

— 

— 

1 5 

9 

27 

1/ 

21 

74 

; 13 

74 

— 

Delta 

40 

— 

— 

21 

1 of 

19 

1/1 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

— ; 

Demodarah  Ouvh 

79 

i/if 

— 

— 

21 

1 /of 

31 

1/54 

23 

I of 

! - 

7i 

2 

Derby 

26  p 

9 

— 

9 

94 

8 

Ilf 

7 

64 

1 

54 

I-2C 

Donside 

57 

1 of 

— 

18 

9 

27 

1/14 

12 

7 

— 

- — 

— 

Duckwan  T P Co 

94 

8f 

— 

— 

38 

84 

3° 

Hi 

26 

64 

— 

— 

— 

Edinburgh 

4i 

1/1 

— 

— 

19 

nf 

22 

l/2f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Elangapitiya 

101  p 

8J 

— 

— 

4° 

74 

5°ic 

I of 

8 

6 

— 

— 

3 | 1 

Ellagalla 

52 

84 

— 

— 

9 

8f 

18 

I of 

22 

64 

1 

5 

2 

Elston 

104 

I of 

— 

— 

55 

9f 

37 

1/1 

12 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

E.  P.  and  E.  Co  ) 

,,Hope  ...| 

58 

1 /of 

— 

— 

34 

1 1 

24 

l/2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,, Rothschild  ... 

63 

10 

24 

1/04 

3o 

94 

— 

9 

6f 

— 

— ! 

— 

,,Sogama 

68 

94 

27 

tuf 

33 

8f 

— 

— 

8 

64 

— 

— 

— 

,,Yellai-Oya  ... 

63 

iof 

23 

fi/if 

40 

+8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Excelsior 

52ic 

1/ 

— 

— 

1 5ic 

i/of 

1 1 

1/44 

2lfc 

IO 

7 

2fc 

Fernlands 

77 

”i 

— 

1 — 

5o 

8f  1 of 

27 

1/4 

— 

— 

— 

Fordyce 

i29  P 

114 

— 

— 

38 

1 of 

671c 

1/34 

24 

74  1 

— 

— 1 

— 

Frogmore  ...| 

24  p 

Hi 

— 

— 

H 

9i 

9 

1/2 

— 

— 

iic 

Galata 

181  p 

104 

— 

— 

16 

8i9i 

157  P 

i °f i i 4 

6 

7 

if  c 

6f 

1 

Gallamudina 

1 12 

IO 

— 

— 

37 

8f 

55 

1/ 

— 

_ | 

20 

6| 

v 

Glencairn  ...| 

78  p 

icf 

28fc 

T/4 

34 

84 

i5ic 

i/°4 

— 

_ : 

— 

1 

Glenugie  . . 

122  p 

ni 

— 

— 

52 

i°4 

52ic 

1/44 

13 

7t 

— 

— 

5ic 

G.R.A. 

108 

I X 

— 

— 

24 

1 of 

42 

i/if 

42 

84 

— 

■=—  . 

— 

G.R.C. 

183  p 

I04 

38 

1 of 

53 

9 

73  1 

/ ii-1/2 

19 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

Great  Western  ... 

128 

1/ 

75  1 / 

o4  x/3i 

53 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Halgolla 

22±-C 

9 

— 

iofc 

8f 

ioJc 

IO 

— 

_ 

lie, 

6 

ife 

Harmony 

63  P 

7t 

— 

— 

18 

7f 

25ic 

I of 

!7  - 

6 

if  Cl 

2f 

2fc 

Hatale 

98 

10 

19 

nf 

35 

94 

22 

I /of 

22 

64 

— 1 

- — 

— I 

Hennewelle 

73 

9f 

— 

— 

25 

84 

40 

Hi 

8 

54 

1 

— 

— 

Hethersett 

78  p 

1 of 

— 

— 

50 

84  i°4 

25 

l/lf 

— 

— 

— 

3io 

Holm  wood 

46  p 

T/4 

— 

— 

15 

1/3 

20 

1/7 

9 

Ilf 

— 

— 

2fc 

Imboolpittia 

171  p 

9f 

24 

nf 

58  p 

84  9 

19 

1/2 

70  p 

7 74 

— 

— 

— 

Kadien  Lena 

75 

10 

— 

— 

29 

94 

32 

Ilf 

i5 

7i 
/ 2 

— 

— 

I 

Kaipoogalla 

35 

8f 

— 

— 

35 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kaluganga 

46 

84 

— 

— 

i4 

84 

13 

Ilf 

18 

6f 

— 

— 

I 

CEYLON.  — Continued. 


Uarden. 

Total. 

Average. , 

Broken  Org.  Pek, 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Broken 

and  Souchong, 

Quantity. 

Price, 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity,  j 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Mandapolla 

1 

62  p 

i/ii 

364c 

I/I 

1 

1 

1 

14 

i/3f 

12 

i of 

kandenewera  ... 

74 

I0i 

1 m 

— » 

33 

9i 

23 

i/if 

18 

7i 

— 

■ — ■ 

law 

116 

1 of 

aBIfes. 

72 

91/ii 

21 

i/3f 

— 

— 

23 

7i 

ifellie 

i38 

9i 

— 

— 

38 

9i 

42 

1 /of 

34 

7i 

24 

5f 

Ifclliewatte 

88 

i°i 

- — 

— 

32 

10  l 

23 

i/3 

33 

*-7  A 
/ 4: 

— 

— 

■intvre 

77  P 

1 of 

36  p 1 

/I-I/24 

29 

«i 

f 

— . 

— 

6f 

5 

5i 

Bioladenia 

58 

8 

— 

El  . 

17 

t7f  i 

15 

1 1 

26 

— 

— 

■Lawrence 

67 

1/ 

3° 

l/2f 

3i 

1 1 of 

B — 1 

5 

7f 

1 

7i 

Lindoola 

36 

— 

. — 

14 

9i 

22 

i/2i 

— 

— 

— 

Loinorn 

59  P 

uf 

2gfc 

l/2f 

— 

llilfr  .j 

1 1 ' — ' | 

3° 

9i 

— 

— 

Luccombe  . . 

449ic 

8 

: — 

25°ic 

7i7f 

874c 

1 ifni 

i°5ic 

6 

Ts 

— 

lunugalla 

1584c 

9i 

— 

— 

464c 

9i 

7i4c 

1 1 

32ic 

7i 

64c 

6 

Mahacoodagalla 

64 

10 

— 

— 

29 

84  | 

34 

uf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

llahadowa 

120 

TIi 

— 

| 

3i 

io4 

58 

i/if 

20 

9 

— 

— 

Mahalla 

39 

H 

— 

— 

12 

8 1 

15 

10 

12 

7 

— 

— 

Marguerita 

43ic 

11 

HS9 

— 

214c 

uf  i 

84c 

i/ii 

i44c 

8i 

— 

| — 

lassena 

5°ic 

9 

244c 

I04 

264c 

7i 

— 

1 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

Mayfield 

78 

1 1 

49  1 

l2 l/lf 

29 

t8f 

SMS1 

1 7 — 4? 

— 

— 

1 11  K’  Oya 

60 

Sf 

— 

15 

, 8f 

18 

1 1 

26 

— 

plpnterey 

20 

1/1 

— 

20 

1/1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

>, 

0 

1 

36 

i/if 

17 

1/ 

19 

i/3i 

— 

m — 

-j 



| Moray 

114  p 

1/ 

— 

— 

63 

84io 

4° 

i/3i 

— 

— 

— 

I Mount  Pleasant 

81 

n4 

— 

H 

30 

1/  ! 

22 

+ i/3 

29 

8i 

— 

I Hay  a pane 

182  p 

7f 

— 

— 

53 

7f 

73ic 

104 

49 

6 

2|c 

3i 

JiewDimbula  D 

io7 

i/if 



— 

40 

i/!i  j 

47 

i/3i 

20 

9i 

— 

Horton 

884c 

§ 

1 j p 1 

— 

634c 

8f8f 

254c 

i/°i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

pECN  illoomaly 

65 

9f 

1 

— 

35 

84  1 

30 

Hi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„ Stellenberg  . . . 

33 

114 

— 

— 

15 

io4 

15 

i/if 

3 

8i 

— 

— 

Old  Haloya 

63  P 

7f 

— 

— 

16 

8 

4iic 

7 

6 

5f 

— 

— 

Oiiphant 

46  p 

8f 

— 

124c 

9 ! 

u 

1 of 

184c 

i7i 

2 

5i 

vbnagaloya 

90 

8f 

— 

— 

55 

7i 

33 

1 1 

— 

- — 

— 

Opalgalla 

80 

9f 

: 

60 

9 

20 

1/ 

— 

— 

-§  1 

— 

Orion 

19 1 p 

1 of 

— 

173  b 

io4  11 

— 

6 

6i 

104c 

10 

Portmore  ... 

23  P 

1 /of 

8 

1 1 

14 

1/2 

— 

I — 

-4 

— 

Portree 

44  P 

1 1 

— 

m 

24 

9i  : 

204c 

*/2i 

— 

— 

— 

1 Wm 

fortswood 

57  P 

i/3i 

— 

— 

i5ic 

1/62 

i3ic 

i/iof 

27  p 

10 1/3? 

— 

Poyston  . . 

24 

nf 

- — 

6 

io4 

12 

l/2f  I 4 

7f 

2 

8 

Putupaula 

102 

9i 

— 

— 

35 

9f 

3° 

1/  1 

35 

7i 

[ Rappahannock  . . . 

39 

uf 

— 

— \ 

25 

1 of 

12 

l/2f 

2 

7i 

— 

|ifch  lands 

60  p 

1 of 

— 

— 

194c 

9 ! 

29ic 

i/f 

12 

6f 

' 

— 

P&gnagherry 

88 

8 

2 7 

9f 

3i 

8 

— 

1 

30 

64 

— 

fiRookwood 

1864c 

1 1 

42ic 

1/  | 

284c 

l/2f  j 

1 1 3 2C 

10 

— 

— 

Vphiyagodde  ... 

112 

104 

— 

— 

57 

9f 

38 

i/of  j 

17 

7i 

— 

Spring  Valley  ... 

128  p 

1/2 

— - 

— 

60 

i/if 

36 

i/5i 

23 

1 14 

— 

Standard  Goara. 

67  p 

1/14 

— 

— 

16 

i/if 

35ic 

i/4f : 

10 

9i 

3ic 

10 

St.Clair 

40 

1/1 

— 

s — 

15 

1 /of 

13 

i/5i 

12 

9f 

— 

— 

St.  John  Del  Key 

894c 

1 /of 

— 

— 

8g4c 

i/of 

— . 

— 

| 

Stratheliie 

114 

9 

— 

— 

56 

84 

3i 

1 M 

2 7 

64 



— 

Suduganga 

35  P 

84 

21  p 

9fn 

— 

10 

7 

3 

5f 

1 heberton 

Norwood 

1284c 

88  p 

9 

10 

— 

— ! 

3!ic 

23 

8 

9f 

664c 

5°lc 

io4 

uf 

3ric 

15 

6f 

7f 



1 roy 

Ugieside 

OhLn 
O O 

9 

84 

— 

— 

29 

3i 

84 

8 

14 

17 

ni  I 
1 of 

6 

12 

6 

6f 

z 

— 

hv.a.h. 

70 

84 





22 

7i 

26 

104 

22 

64 

— 



HVarriapolla 
j’HVindsor  Forest 

55 

72 

9 

9f 

29 

IOfllf 

42 

84 

3° 

uf 

26 

7 

— 

Fannings,  Dnst 
and  Various, 

Quantity.  Price. 


72  c: 


7ic:  3i  4 
3ic!  62 
i 5f 
1 1 5i7i 


+ o JL 
} 02 


5ic!  4 


4 

4± 


iAc 

" j 

2 

2 1 


4t 

7 

9 

4 


3* 


9*c;  6f 

3ic'  i°4 


iic  44 


I 


JAVA.  1053  chests.  5-f-d. 


Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

Fine  & FlowryPek, 

Medium  Pekoe. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  S 

Duohong.  Souchong.  Cong,  Bro.  & ' 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  Quantity.  Price  Quantity.  Pr 

Bagelen 

1053 

— 

— 533 

5i9i 

46 

4i 

474 

4f5i  — — — I - 

1;  I ii  ! 

In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; £c  for  half-chests  ; p for  packages,  f Prices  mark' 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  weig' 


to  one  chest. 

GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Brokers 


J.  W.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  r 8c  2,  Bury  Street, St.  Mary  Axe 


JAVA  TEA  REPORT. 

October  21st , 1892. 


IN  LONDON 

Java . 

25,038  packages. 
19,922  ,, 


implement  to  “ CEYLON  OBSERVER .” 

liOW,  WILSON  & STANTON'S  INDIAN.  CEYLON. 

[3,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION 

From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon. 

1891- 1892.  427,432  packages.  345,850  packages. 

1892- 1893.  412,791  ,,  340,128  ,, 

ring  the  week 
62  packages  Indian  ) 

85  ,,  Ceylon j-Total  46,908  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

61  ,,  Java  j 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  figures  that  the  quantity  of  tea  catalogued  since  the  commencement 
e season  from  India,  Ceylon  and  Java,  is  smaller  than  was  the  case  at  the  same  period  last  season. 
With  the  statistical  position  as  strong  as  it  is  at  present,  and  with  a good  business  doing  in  the 
ntry  generally,  it  is  not  surprising  that  recent  prices  should  have  been  fully  maintained  for  all 
riptions,  and  that  rather  better  rates  should  have  been  paid  for  those  grades  which  make  up  the 
Jv  of  the  home  consumption  ; — the  market  having  shown  considerable  eagerness  to  purchase  such 
*js  during  the  past  week. 

Supplies  continue  moderate  ; it  is  however  well  to  remember  that  although  the  crop  from  India 
ill  probably  be  far  less  than  was  at  first  believed,  considerable  quantities  may  be  expected  to  arrive 
Bring  the  next  few  weeks. 

kA  small  invoice  of  Tea  from  Borneo  is  advertised  for  sale  next  week. 

DIAN.  Auctions  have  again  been  comparatively  light,  although  some  5,000  packages  above 
week.  Competition  for  all  grades  was  keen,  and  prices  continue  very  firm  at  last  week’s 
rotations,  Teas  under  8d.  showing  a further  advance  on  recent  rates.  Quality  from  Assam 
mtinues  good;  Teas  from  Cachar  and  Sylhet  are  also  showing  some  improvement,  while  the 
bars  are  sending  home  a very  useful  selection.  Darjeeling  also  continues  to  send  very  good  Tea. 
eekly  average  of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1892,  23,520  pkgs.  av.  114.  1891,  35,008  pkgs.av.  9fd. 


1892. 

1891. 

| 1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

PKGS.  I PRICE. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

1 PKGS.  ] PRICE. 

PKGS.  I PRICE. 

PKGS-  j PRICE. 

M 

■ 130164  i/ol 

1 I9707  p II 

Darjeeling  . . 

1626  p 1/1A 

2363  pi  iof 

Neilgherry 

33  6;  i/oj 

Iar&Sylhet 

'5112  p 10 

737°  P 7’i 

Dooars 

2Q2I  p ioi 

3610  p 84 

Terai 

32g  c io4  1 

IAGONG 

456  p 8| 

KangraValley,  Etc. 

I 362  (1  II J 

126  pi  84 

Travancore 

121  p|  84 

1891. 

PKGS.  ; PRICE. 

I 235  P'  6i 

1 IOX  p; 


63 


iUST. 

ANNINGS. 
ROKEN  TEA. 
K.  SOUG. 
KOE. 

K.  SOUG. 
KOE. 

1YLON. 


Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London: 
(Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor)  1892, 

(Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor)  , , 

(Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor)  , , 

(Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor)  ,, 

(Greyish  to  blackish  some  tip,  useful  liquor)  ,, 

(Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor)  ,, 

(Blackish,  greyish,  some  tip,  inferior  liquor)  ,, 

Auctions  were  very  small  and  about  1000 


qd. 

1891, 

4sfd. 

1890, 

6d. 

1889, 

5id 

5<h 

9 5 

5id. 

J J 

6fd. 

J 9 

6d. 

7fld. 

) 9 

7fd. 

9 J 

8Jd. 

9 9 

8d. 

8d. 

J 9 

8d. 

) 9 

8|d. 

9 9 

9fd. 

H 

9 9 

gd. 

J 9 

9fd. 

9 9 

xo|d. 

6Jd. 

9 J 

6d. 

9 J 

7fd. 

9 9 

7id. 

8d. 

J J 

7d. 

1 ) 

8-i-d. 

9 9 

8fd. 

packages 

below 

those 

of 

last  \\ 

eek  ; 

ding  was  keen  throughout  the  sales,  and  prices  were  if  anything  stiffer,  especially  for  Teas  below 
jhich  are  slightly  dearer.  With  thesmaller  quantity  coming  forward,  quality  continues  to  improve, 
d many  estates  are  now  sending  excellent  Tea,  possessing  distinctive  Ceylon  flavour.  The 
ant  of  variety  in  Ceylon  Teas,  so  noticeable  during  the  summer  months,  has  now  given  place  to 
most  useful  and  varied  selection,  buyers  now  being  able  to  supply  themselves  with  the  flavourv 
nds  for  which  they  had  so  long  been  looking. 

verage  for  the  week  is  10-Jd.,  against  gfd.  for  the  corresponding  week  last  vear. 


IEKOE  SOUG. 
JEKOE 

PEKOE  SOUG. 

pekoe 


m 


London 


Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  Tea 
(Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor)  1892, 

(Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist;  fair  liquor)  ,, 

(Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

(Somewhat  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

AVa.  Auctions  were  somewhat  larger,  but  with  the  improved  demand  for  Indian  and  Ceylon 
|eas,  the  sales  passed  with  good  spirit  at  rates  which  show  some  advance  for  the  better  descriptions. 
S)me  of  the  Teas  grown  from  Assam  seed  possessed  good  quality  which  was  fully  appreciated  by  the 
|ude,  an  invoice  from  “ Perbawattee  ” being  specially  noticeable. 


8d.  1891, 

7d- 

1890,  g4d. 

1889, 

V- 

iod.  ,, 

9id. 

,,  io|d. 

9 9 

i/i'i 

64d. 

6 Jd . 

9fd. 

9 9 

1 rid 

8d. 

7|d- 

,,  iod. 

,, 

l/°i 

Bank  RATE.  3 per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight. — Calcutta  i / 3 ds • Colombo  I 3 ; 


UNUIMIN. 

St 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

! 

Broken 

P6koe. 

1 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

. : 

Broken 

and  Sonchong. 

Fannings, 
and  Vari 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity  Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

(Quantity. 

Price. 

[Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

IQuantity.j 

ASSAM 

13Q16pl/0* 

J 

i 

AssamCo  Cherido 

324 

1/ 



65  1/ 

of  i/of 

25 

1/7* 

— 

— 

234 

9*1/5* 

— 

,,GabrooPurbot 

195 

P 

I/I 

4ifc  1/8 

1 10  1 

1*  i/of 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

44 

9*1/2* 

— 

,,  Gelakey 

109 

I/I 

— — 

50 

1 of 

59 

l/2f 

— 

■ - ; 

— 

— 

— 

12.5 

l/°4 

35  i/3i 

50 

IO 

20 

l/3* 

20 

8* 

— 

— 

— 

,,  Mackeypore 

194 

P 

l/l* 

43*c  i/nf 

58 

i/of 

— 

— 

— 

— ! 

93 

IOf  1/4 

— 

,,  Mazengah  ... 

185 

P 

1/ 

8opi/2  -i/iof 

45 

iof 

— 

— : 

60 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

250 

P 

Ilf 

1 15P 1/  °f  1/64 

53 

iof 

— 

— 

60 

8f 

22 

I If 

— 

,,  Rookang 

395 

P 

I./lf 

— 

140 

11-1/2 

55*c 

l/6f-2/ 

— ■ 

— 

200 

9*1/9* 

— 

AssamFrontierC 

882 

ni 

404  fi  if 1 1/7 

*438 

9f  1 of 

— 

— 

40 

8 

— 

— 

— 

BishnauthTCo  ... 

r43 

i°4 

— — 

57 

i/of 

— 

— 

44 

9* 

42 

8 

— 

Borbarrie 

119 

I /of 

13  i/9i 

30 

1/ 

22 

I / 2 f 

39 

10 

15 

1 1 

— 

Borelli  T Co 

302 

l/lf 

— — 

135  i° 

f-i/7i 

67  1 

i-i/7f 

TOO  i/ 

O*  1/0* 

— 

— 

— 

Borjan 

x33 

P 

l/lf 

45fc  1/  6f  2/of. 

36 

1/ 

— 

— 

28 

9f 

— 

— 

24*0 

r\ . 

- 

Borpani  Valley... 

104 

P 

iof 

2ofc  l/8f 

44 

1 of 

— 

— 

36 

8 

— 

4*0 

Brahmapootra  C 

39i 

iof 

— — 

no  1 

of  i/of 

49  1/  2*1/3* 

195 

8*9* 

37 

8f9* 

— 

BritishAssamC  A 

114 

lif 

— — 

30 

II* 

24 

i/7* 

4° 

8* 

20 

8 

— 

B 

74 

iof 

— — 

45 

Ilf 

— 

— 

29 

8* 

— 

— 

— 

Chubwa  T Co  ... 

4I4 

P 

I of 

i32fci  /-3i-i/8 

f 181 

9!  IO: 

48 

7* 

33 

7* 

20 

7f 

1 — 

Debrooghur  Com. 

109 

i/ii 

— — 

43 

i/of 

26 

i/7* 

25 

10 

— 

- 

!5 

Dibroo 

3°I 

LC 

i/6f 

30fci/2f2/lf 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Doolahat 

H9 

P 

1 of 

24^0:  l/2f 

50 

l°4 

— 

— 

55 

8* 

20 

11 

1 _ 

DoomDoomaC  B 

91 

P 

i/3 

38ic  1/74-2/4 

53  1 

1-1/if 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i — 

,,Hansura  ...1 

269 

P 

nf 

88  p 1/ 34-2/5 

1 10 

9ii/i 

1 

i/4* 

68 

8* 

— 

— 

2 

,,Mesai 

“3 

!/2i  i 

34  1/51/iof 

28 

nf 

12 

i/nf 

25 

9* 

— 

— 

14 

1 

,,Samdang  . . . 

2 It 

-C 

1/10 

2 1 f c 1/10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Eastern  AssamC 

257 

P 

ni 

72fd/2f  I/IO 

60  1 

1*1/0* 

13 

1/0* 

79 

9*9* 

— 

— 1 

33 

Greenwood  Co  B 

158 

P 

11* 



46*0 

11* 

57*o 

i/4* 

39 

9 

16 

9* 

,,  Greenwood 

r45 

P 

i/if 

35*c  i/8f 

55 

1/1 

26 

i/3* 

16 

9* 

13 

9 

— 

. 

Jhanzie  T Assoc 

291 

i/of 

— — 

136 

1 of- 1 / 

45  ti 

/4-I/9* 

72 

9*  10* 

— 

— 

38  1 1 

- 

Jokai  Co  Dikom 

259 

P 

I/I* 

75  p 1/  6f  1/10 

171*0 

IO  1 I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13 

„ Joyhing  ... 

716 

P 

I/I* 

I23pi/of  2/of 

103 

l/2f 

58 

1/1 

382 

iof 1 if 

5°fc 

iof 

— 

Jorehaut  T Co 

336  P 

Ilf 

78  P 1/ of  1/7* 

42 

iof I if 

42  1/ 

5*i/7f 

150 

8f  10 

— 

— 

24 

Khobong  T Co 

173 

84 

— — 

— 

— 

■ 1 ArbC 

— 

122 

7*  8 

— 

— 

5i 

L 

... 

332 

P 

I /of 

210  pi  /if-1/9 

52 

IO* 

— 

— 

70 

8* 

— 

— 

- 

Khongea 

153 

P 

Ilf 

17  b |2/3i 

21 

l/2* 

115 

9f  i/4f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lepetketta  . . 

43 

i/of  : 

l8  f I / 2f 

25 

icf 



I/1  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

LMB  Diffloo 

190 

9i 

— 

40 

IO 

40 

70 

8* 

40 

7f 

— 

Lower  AssamCo  B 

60 

P 

1 of 

20fc  l/8 

20 

IO 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

7 

— 

,,  Ranee  . . 

80 

9i 



20 

IO  ; 

20 

1/1 

20 

7* 

20 

7 

— 

- 

LuckimporeTCo 

172 

i/3i 

40  i/8fi/iof 

95  1/ 

Of  1/3* 

— 

— 

25 

1 of 

12 

11 

— 

- 

Mokalbari 

53 

1/44 

31  i/7f 

22 

II* 

— 

- - 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

- 

Moran  T Co 

190 

P 

l/2f 

53  P l/;4f2/2f 

58  1/ 

of l/lf 

— 

— 

■ 39 

iof 

19 

11* 

2I*C 

7‘ 

s 

i37 

P 

i/3f 

53  P 1 /8-2/6f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

48 

iof 

18 

iof 

i8fc 

4 

Naharanee 

40 

I°4 

— — 

20 

|io 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

r 

NoakachareeC  ... 

736 

P 

I°4 

54  i/4  f- 1/4* 

155 

9?  i/if 

54  1 

/5-1/bf 

394 

7*9* 

79 

7*7f 

Ohat 

1 16 

P 

I/If 

38  p i/6f  r/11 

26 

l/lf 

i5fc 

1/7* 

37 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

Romai 

96 

P 

i/3i 

16  i/9f 

43 

I/If 

2 2fc 

i/6f 

15 

1 1 

— 

— 

- 

Rungli  Ting 

28 

i/of 

— — 

13 

1/2* 

— 

— 

15 

IO* 

,-T-. 

- 

Salonah  T Co  K 

1 479 

P 

9f 

20fc  l/6f 

196 

9i  11*1 

3 °*o 

i/4 

1 10 

8*8* 

93 

6*7* 

40 

'2-5 

,,  Sal 

619 

P 

i/of 

I20fci  /9f-l/l 

of-2121 

i*  1/2*! 

7ipi/,4*i/5*! 

55 

iof 

161 

9*9* 

— 

Sealkotee 

65 

P 

i/3f 

45Pi/i  f j2/7f 

20 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

, , ... 

36 

i/ii 

36  i/if 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tingri  T Co 

253 

P 

1 1 

23fc  i/6f 

9i 

1 1 

35 

i/3* 

82 

8f8f 

agiH  | 

— 

22 

8 

Upper  Assam  Co 

io44 

i/ii 

'223  1/3*  i/iof 

410  1 

1-1/if 

169 

i/i-i/5 

fi47- 

8 9* 

95 

8fiof 

— 

5 » ' * 

7i4 

P 

i/ii 

i5ipi/6f  2/Of 

348  1 

1-1/2* 

i38P  1 

/°*-i/5 

52 

9-11 

i5*c 

7*  9 

10 

CACHR&  SYLHT  5112 

P 

10 

Baraoora  . . 

384 

9i 

62  1 of  1/5 

1 10 

9* 

72 

iof 

140 

7 7* 

— 

— 

— 1 

B&C  Char. Ass. Hi 

206 

TO 

34  1 if  i/5i 

65 

9f 

36 

iof 

7i 

7f 

— 

— 

— j 

,,  ,,  Magura 

3°3 

9i 

60  1 1*1/4* 

120 

9 

55 

iof 

48 

7* 

20 

6* 

- — 

,,  ,,  Singlac. 

90 

1 1 

13  i/4f 

36 

iof 

16 

I /of 

25 

8* 

— 

— 

— 

,,  MookhamTC 

172 

1 of 

1 3i  1 i*i/3f 

46 

10 

22 

1/0* 

59 

8f 

14 

7* 

,,  Singla  'I'  Co 

721 

9* 

103  i/-i/4f 

220 

9*9* 

85 

1/ 

298 

7* 

15 

5 
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Broken  Org. Pekoe: 

Pekoe 

and 

| 

Broken  and 

Panning3,  Dnst 

Garden, 

Total. 

Average 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonokong. 

Bonchong, 

and  Varions. 

! 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity.  | 

Price. 

Quantity. ! 

Price. 

Quantity. ! 

Price- 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.  | 

Price,  j 

Quantity.; 

Price. 

fcoDwarbund 

187 

9i 

— 

— 

50 

9 

55  1/ 

if  i/3f 

— 

— 

82 

7 7f 

— 

— 

Urrunbund. . . 

165 

9f 

— 

— 

49 

lofiof 

— 

i/7 

86 

9 

3° 

7f 

| — 

— 

erie  Valley  . . 

I IO 

i/if 

— 

=f  i/5f 

52 

I /of 

27 

21 

nf 

— 

— 

IO 

8 

5T  Co 

214  p 

9 

31  I< 

57 

9f 

23 

1 of 

80 

7f 

— 

— 

23  P 

4f 

idputlee  Co  D 

109 

i°i 

— 

— 

46 

10  1 of 

22 

i/3f 

— 

— 

33 

8 

8 

3f 

herra 

84 

i/oi 

— 

— 

40 

1/ 

24 

i/4f 

10 

8 

10 

bf 

— 

— 

m T Co  ... 

143 

i/if 

— 

— 

54 

I / 1 

18 

i/nf 

42 

9f 

29 

i/if 

— 

— 

ie 

197 

1/ 

UBiB  \ 

— 

68 

Ilf 

40 

i/5f 

— 

■fr- 

66 

9f 

23 

nf 

ierra 

26 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13 

6f 

13 

5! 

— 

— 

WstnCach  C 

I I 2 p 

1/ 

— 

— 

35 

Ilf 

42fc 

i/5f 

CVerO. 

— 

35 

9 

— 

— 

tinjuri  Bh  TC 

525  P 

8 

— 

— 

391  P 

|8f  t9 

— 

— 

85fc 

7f 

— 

— 

49 

I5f 

CoBalisera 

343  P 

i°f 

32  i/r - 

h i/ioi 

120 

10  iof 

44 

i/of 

95 

8f 

39 

7i 

i3fc 

6 

ikingole 

115  P 

I0f 

25iC 

i/8f 

50 

10 

I /of 

3° 

7f 

— 

— 

iofc 

4 

Goombira 

152  P 

9i 

35 

i/-!/5i 

40 

9 

15 

40 

7 

12 

6f 

iofc 

t4f 

Phulcherra  ... 

169 

9k 

27  1 

if  !/3i 

67 

9i 

26 

icf 

49 

7f 

— 

6f 

— 

— 

iagurnal 

142 

9 

21 

iof 

47 

8f 

26 

Us 

29 

7 

19 

— 

— 

;!het  T Co  ... 

82 

iof 

17 

i /of 

20 

9f 

25 

I /of 

20 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

FftCo 

230 

9 

— 

62 

9k 

62 

Ilf 

57 

7f 

49 

8f 

— 

— 

feternCachr  Co 

I3I 

nf 

KH£  d 

—7  1 

38 

ij 

23 

+ i/6f 

— 

— 

70 

9f 

— 

. — 

IIR.JEELIWG 

1626  p 

1/1* 

leeling  Co  ... 

290 

1/1 

46  1 

/3-I/4-2 

97  1/ 

of1/1! 

44i/ 

5f  i/7f 

88 

8f  10 

— 

— 

15 

10 

mit  66 

1 12  p 

i/3 

68  p 1 

/2-4-i/S 

— 

— 

22 

li/6f 

22 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

J ft 

84 

!/4 

— 

— 

3i 

1/3! 

3° 

i/7 

23 

1/ 

— 

• — 

— 

— 

lj  Bng  T Co  . . . 

220 

i/2i 

120  1/ 

2f  i/8f 

30 

I /of 

— 

— 

70 

8f  iof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

mp  Moondakote 

71 

l/5i 

— 

— 

5i 

1/4! 

20 

i/6f 

— 

B 

1 

— 

— 

— 

t ag  11 

95 

1/0  f 

25 

i/4f 

gfllL  [ 

— 

— 

— 

50 

iif 

20 

8 

— 

— 

1 pong 

160  p 

1/ 

44 

i/3f 

56 

Ilf 

— 

— 

3° 

8f9f 

— 

— 

— 

I Err, king 

81 

1/2 

41  1/ 

4-i/6| 

20 

i/of 

— 

— 

20 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

Hm  Hill 

40 

iof 

jvdg-4  i 

16 

1/ 

— 

— 

12 

7f 

— 

— 

12 

ti/of 

Hvar  T Co 

187 

l/2| 

126 

I/3-I/9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

41 

nf 

— 

— 

20 

iof 

llum 

96^0 

i/5f 

24^0 

2/1 

48^0 

i/5f 

— 

— 

24fc 

9f 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

■oars 

2921  p 

10f 

! 

■louni 

i35 

II 

34 

II 

33 

9f 

68 

nf 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

IlmrsCo  Baman 

227 

9! 

— 

— 

50 

9f 

90 

1/ 

78 

7f 

— 

— 

9 

4f 

,,  Bhogotpore 

156 

i/°f 

1 ,4—' 

— 

24 

1/ 

55 

i/4 

57 

9 

— 

I 2C 

nf 

| Ghatia 

261 

10  f 

— 

85 

10  iof 

70 

i/if 

67 

8 8f 

— 

; 39 

9 

„ Indong 

189 

11 

20 

i/6f 

49 

9 iof 

63 

iof-i/ 

23 

8f 

16 

8 

j 18 

3f  9 

. ,,  Nagrakatta 

196 

1 1 

— 

— 

98 

11  nf 

3i 

l/2f 

67 

9f 

— i 

— 

— 

— 

Bjsnbarne 

228  p 

8* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

158 

8f 

55 

7i 

i5fc 

4f 

■lidoubah 

I05 

”f 

KsdS 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

43 

8f 

— 

— 

62 

9-i/4f 

life 

155  P 

ixf 

20f  C 

2/2f 

40 

nf 

25 

i/3f 

30 

9f 

40 

8f 

— 

— 

... 

100  p 

nf 

20fc 

1/6 

20 

iof 

20 

i/4 

20 

9f 

20 

7f 

— 

— 

Bh  River  Co 

350 

8f 

35 

l/2f 

80 

9 

60 

nf 

80 

7f 

95 

5f 

— 

— 

Pfl'C  Nakhati 

184 

iof 

15 

1/ 

58 

tiof 

22 

i/if 

7i 

9 

18 

7f 

— 

— 

Jowrea  Nuddy 
Wioolbarrie 

175  P 

9k 

41  P 1 

i-i/6i 

45 

9 

24 

nf 

4i 

7f 

16 

6f 

8fc 

4f 

460  p 

9 

4ofc 

i/5f 

100 

9 

120 

11  nf 

100 

7f 

100 

6f 

— 

MGRAYALEY 

362  p 

m 

iingra  Valley  G 

152  P 

i/4i 

ii5bi/ 

3fi/5l 

37ic 1/ 

2f  i/4f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

few  Hope 

I3I 

iof 

70 

1/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

61 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

eindotty 

iEILGHERRY 

79 

6f 

— 

20 

6f 

— 

— 

19 

5f 

4° 

6f 

— 

— 

j Kodanaad 

33  b 

i/of 

15b  1/2 

f-i/4i 

— 

— 

— 

1 

18  b 

7f9f 

— 

— 

— 

fERAI 

329  c 

m 

j ^uxalbarrie 
Pahar  Goomira. . . 

163 

94 

9k 

iof 

18 

1/ 

58 

3° 

9f 

iof 

14 

20 

i/3 

i/4f 

47 

44 

7f 

8f 

— 

26 

8f 

Taipoo 

IRAYANCORE 

72 

121  c 

1/ 

8f 

— 

— 

33 

iof 

16 

i/8f 

23 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Nagamally  Co  N 

61 

8 

— 

— 

23 

8f 

12 

nf 

21 

6f 

1 . 2 

5 

i 3 

3* 

Parvithi 

L 

6o|c 

9k 

— 

— 

24-dc 

8f 

2 if  c 

1 /of 

iofc 

6f 

1 ~ 

5fc 

Sf 

^Ti_  .-izro  i v. 


Garden, 

Total, 

Average. 

Broken  Org. Pek, 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  and 
j Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Sonchong, 

Broken 

and  Sonohong. 

Fannings 
and  Var 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

! Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

1 Quantity.) 

Aberdeen 

ioojc 

8| 

1 ~~ 

— 

37ic 

7i 

; 324c 

i ” 

25ic 

62 

— 



6Ac 

Allagalla 

+5 

104 

— 

— 

14 

104 

13 

l/lf 

12 

9 

3 

6 

3 

Amblamana  . . 

69 

IOl 

— 

— 

10 

9f 

41 

Hf 

18 

8f 



Annfield 

58 

1/ 

— 

— 

20 

1 iof 

28 

1/2 

10 

8f 





Ardross 

1 12 

7l 

— 

— 

28 

7 

45 

+9t 

39 

f6f 

1 



BandarapoJla 

46 

H 

— 

— 

22 

84 

1 1 

ni 

13 

6f 



1 _ 

Barnagalla 

132 

l/ol 

21 

i/°4 

26 

iof 

50 

i/3f 

35 

84 

: 



I 

Battagalla 

73 

9f 

20 

+9f 

24 

8f 

17 

1 /of 

12 

7 





Bloomfield 

36  p 

ii| 

23ic 

1/2 

12 

9f 

— 

— 

— 





j I 

Bogawantalawa 

64  p 

1/1 

— 

— 

20 

1/ 

20 

i/5* 

21 

9f 

I 



3ic 

Bramley 

88Jc 

9x 

— 

— 

204c 

9 

5°fc 

1 1 

i8fc 

74 

— 



Brunswick 

67  p 

114 

45ic 

1/1 

21 

10 

— 

— 

— 

| 



I 

Campion 

IOI 

1/1 

— 

— 

34 

fuf 

50 

'i/3f 

17 

9f 





Caskieben 

26 

ni 

14 

i/of 

12 

8f  9f 

— 

— 

— 



Choisy 

89  p 

9i 

— 

— 

24 

1 of 

274c 

1/1* 

28 

8 

— 

io4c 

Clunes 

202fc 

I°4 

— 

— 

99fc 

9f 

73  f c 

1 /of 

3°2C 

7f 

— 



CTPCoDewalaky 

148  p 

H 

i8fc 

l/°i 

95  P 

8f 

16 

1 of 

19 

64 



,,Mariawatte ... 

I36  P 

9i 

— 

— 

4i 

9f 

43 

1/ 

32 

7i 



1 2o4c 

,,Wallaha 

89  p 

1/2 

i8fc 

l/2f 

24 

1/ 

33 

i/5 

14 

10 



D. 

45ic 

8| 

— 

— 

324c 

8f 

— 

i3ic 

8f 

— 



Dambagastalawa 

39 

1/1 

— 

— 

25 

nf 

14 

i/3i 

— 

— 

Detenagalla 

58ic 

l/°f 

— 

— 

3°4c 

104 

i 284c 

i/2f 

— 

— 

— 

Deyanella 

45 

1/ 

— 

— 

20 

9f 

23 

1/24 

1 

7f 

— 

- 

I 

Digalla 

1x9  p 

9 

— 

39 

8f 

40 

■ ■I 

29 

7f 

9 

5f 

24c 

1 — 

Dikmukalana 

82^-c 

9i 

— 

— 

2ofc 

84 

434c 

11  iif 

194c 

7 

Doragalla 

Hi 

104 

— 

— 

5i 

9f 

68 

1/ 

22 

8 

— 



Elkadua 

77  P 

i°i 

— 

— 

22 

9f 

39  P 

GO 

Hoc 

16 

8f 

— 



EP&ECo  Arapo. 

65 

10 

— 

— 

20 

9i 

25 

i/°  4 

20 

7f 

— 



,,Asgeria 

5° 

10 

| — 

— 

35 

9 

15 

I /of 

— 

— 



,,Meddecombra 

52 

1 if 

— 

— 

26 

9f 

26 

1/2 

— 

— 



_ 1 

Friedland 

1/2 

— 

— 

igfc 

l/2f 

244c 

i/5l 

22  fc 

9i 

— - 

Galaha 

107 

11 

— 

— 

— 

60 

1 lob 

35 

9i 

— 



12 

Galgawatta 

64 

1 of 

— 

— 

30 

9i 

18 

i/if 

16 

7f 

; - 

Gallamudina 

100 

10* 

— 

— 

35 

9i 

45 

i/of 

— 

20 

7f 

Galla  watte 

62-^c 

8f 

— 

— 

204c 

6f 

404c 

10 

ifc 

6 



i4c 

Gammadua 

37 

iof 

— 

— 

19 

9f 

15 

i /of 

— 

— 

1 

5i 

2 

Glencoe 

57  P 

10 

— 

— 

l6 

9i 

3oIc 

i/of 

8 

74 

— 

3fc 

t 

Glendon 

84 

1 if 

— 

— 

50 

iof 

34 

I/If 

— 

— 



J - 

Gonakelle 

85 

l/°4 

— 

— 

23 

i/°f 

25 

1/24 

37 

iof 





Goorookoya 

96 

Ilf 

— 

— 

48 

iof 

44 

1/2 

4 

7f 

■ 1 

— 

Gorthie 

xo8  p 

i°f 

— 

— 

39 

iof 

324c 

1/4* 

24 

84 

i3fc 

7f 



Happugahalande 

63 

9 

— 

— 

22 

9f 

17 

Hf 

22 

7i 

1 

5f 

I 

Hardenhuish  & L. 

70 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

3i 

I I 

18 

7f 



21 

Hatherleigh 

12 

I/°i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

1/04 

— 

— 



Hayes 

1984c 

iof 

— 

— 

(J 

CO 

1^ 

9f 

784° 

i /of 

42fc 

7i 

— 

— 



Heeloya 

38 

9f 

— 

— 

12 

9* 

14 

1/ 

12 

7i 

. 

— 

. 

Hethersett 

43  P 

i/o| 

— 

— 

15 

1/ 

15 

1/4 

11 

9i 

— 

— 

24c 

Hyndford 

37 

9i 

— 

12 

8f 

13 

1/ 

12 

7 

— 

— 

Indian  Walk 

65|c 

8f 

— 

47ac 

7 

i8|c 

Ilf 

— 

— 





Kaipoogalla 

72 

iof 

27 

l/lf 

32 

10 

— 

12 

7i 

— 

— 

I 

Kaluphani 

108  p 

i/ii 

16 

nf 

784c 

i/3i 

10 

104 

— 

— 

4 

Kandal  Oya 

278JC 

9i 

624c 

I I 

124IC 

84 

564c 

1/ 

364c 

7f 

E — 

— 

Kataboola 

90 

nf 

14 

tl/lf 

33 

1 1 

21 

1/24 

21 

9f 

— 

— 

1 

KAW 

!°5 

iof 

— 

54 

9i  i/if 

30 

81/41 

— 

21 

7i 



Kelani 

253ic 

8f 

— 

— 

1054c 

8f 

704c 

nf 

78f  c 

7 

— 



Keiani VaJ Assn  D 

151  P 

1 /of 

49ac 

1/7 

54 

x/°4 

— 

30- 

iof 

— 

1 84c 

Kelburne 

60 

nf 

— 

i9 

iof 

27 

i/if 

14 

8f 

— 

— 



Lippakelle 

9i 

i/°i 

— 

— 

57 

9i  nf 

30 

i/4 

— 

— 

4 

Liskillen 

41 

9 

— 

— 

i7 

9f 

12 

1 1 

10 

7 

— 

— 

v 2 

Logan 

117  p 

1 of 

— 

— 

464c, 

iof 

53ic 

1/ 

18 

74 

— 

— 

— 

Longford  ...| 

7°hc 

9 

— 

— 

244c 

9 

234c 

nf 

23ic 

7 

— 

— 

— 

Mahanila  ..  | 

59  P 

iof 

— 

— 

17 

iof 

274c  1 

/1-1/if 

15 

7f 

— 

— 

Maha  Uva 

92fc 

I /of 

— 

— 

43ac 

f iof 

39ic 

i/3f 

104c 

7f 

— 

— 

Mapitigama  ...! 

29 

6 

— 

— 

29 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CEYLON.  — Continued. 


Garden. 


Total.  Average. 

Price, 


Broken  Org.  Pek, 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 


Meeriabedde 
Monterey 
oray 

Mount  Vernon 
yabedde 
w V alley 
lambe 

1a 

mbagama 

DM 

'enrith 
'en-y-lan 
fingarawe 
Portmore 
Ravenscraig 
Sandringham 
Saumarez 
$CTC  MncngLn 
spring  Valley 
springwood 
Helen 
Leys 
ckholm 
nycroft 
Turin 
Ijdabage 
fdaradella 
Valamaly 
Weyweltalawa 


Quantity. 

71  I 
62 

Si  ! 
163  pj 
68 
lIi 
J93 
32 

I5&  P 
30  p 

57 

1 19 

H 

27 

51  P 

60 

124  p 
71  p 
35 

101 

44  P 
70  p 
85 

39fc 
i75fc 
94*c 
47 

1874c 


Quantity. 


Price. 


Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Quantity 


9f 

9i 

1/ 

1/1 

i/2i 

1 of 

10 

9f 

10 
i/if 
9f 

I O o' 

1 /of 

i/if 

8f 

i/if 

9? 

1 /°i 

1/1 

7f 

9 

1/ 

1 1 

9 

uf 

9i 

1/1 

i/if 

io4 


7i  P 1/  4f  i/9 


26 


i/3i 


106  p 


564c 

23JC 


10  11* 


i/3 


iif 


29 
27 
53 
55 

23 
67 
89 
18 
81 
12 
18 
43 

9 

3i 

20 

18 

24 

12 

3i 

24 

3ifc 

45 

19ic 

6*|c 

224c 

16. 

631c 


ty.  Price. 

Quantity 

9f 

l6 

9f 

18 

7f  1 of, 

28 

nf 

— 

l/2f 

23 

9f 

8f 

92 

8f 

14 

9 

7ifc 

nf 

i84<- 

9 

23 

9f 

64 

1 1 * 

8 

nf 

7f 


84 

8 

io£ 

1 1 

9 

10 


1 1 


i/of 

9f 


16 

20  1) 

36 

3 1 fc 

35 

14 

37 

i8|c 

22|C 

14 

20*C 

834c 


Price. 


1/1  I 

i/°i 

i/3f 


i/5f 


11* 
nf 
1 /°f 

i/4f 

nf 
nf 
i/of 
x/3  i! 
X/lf 
l/2f 


!/4f 
I/I 
1 1 
Ilf 
i/3f 
i/3 

1/ 

l-i/of 
1 1 


19 

2 if  C 


1/4 

l/lf 


ekoe  Sonokong, 

Broken 

and  Sonokong, 

Fannings,  Dnst 
andVarions, 

antity.  j 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

20 

8f 

3 

6f  6f 

3 

6f 

13 

7 f 

— 

I 

4 

4f 

21 

8f 

16 

7f 

— 

- — 

22 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21 

8 

— 

— . - 

— 

— 

. 

— 

12 

8 

4 

6f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

7 

1 

54 

I 

3f 

8 

7f 

.H- 

— 

4 

f* 

— 

ifc 

7f 

I 

_ 

6f 

4 

h|n 

00 

m | 

— 

— 

— 

13 

9f 

14c 

I OOjT* 
1 LO 

' 24c 

7f 

13 

7f 

32 

4f6f 

. 7;^  - . 

33 

6f 

#- 

- 

• : 

- — 

gSjgg 

— 

2fc 

8 

— 

1 H 

17 

8f 

.'tL 

. .| 

— 

— . ‘ 

26 

7f 

— 

. ~ 

- — 

284c 

64 





- — s 



1 3f  c 

8f 

— 

1 gg 

3fc 

7f 

— 

— 

12 

9i 

. . 

— 

43fc 

7f 

m 

37fc 

1/1 

Garden. 


Dramaga 
Montana 
Jiangoeng 
I Perbawattee 
iemplak 
iinagar 
liogreg 


JAVA.  1552  pkgs.  7d. 


Total, 

Average. 

Pine  & FlowryPek. 

Medium  Pekoe. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonokong. 

Sonokong. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.  | 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

1 Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

147 

6f 

_ 

_ 

1 

53 

7f7f 

8 

11 

1 60 

5f  6 

2 

5 

5f 

194 

6f 

— 

■ — \ 

39 

7f 

6l 

6f 

■csMw 

9 

1- 

5f 

247  p 

6 

— 

— 

83  P 6f  ! 9f 

48  b 

|6f 

114 

5f5f 

| — - 

143 

ioj 

■ . 

— 

70 

8f9f 

73 

iifnf 



— 

86 

7 

7 

+1/2 

36 

t7f 

l6 

6 

— 

| — - 

15 

5f 

616 

6f 

— 

— 

400 

6^-84 

— 

216 

5f5f 

| — 

1 19 

6f 

57 

f 

+ ■ 
1 U4- 

20 

h|oi 

CO 

31 

1 

5f 

1 1 

5f 

Cong,  Bro.  & Dust, 


lathese  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; Jc  for  half-chests  ; p for  packages,  f Prices  marked 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  weight 

to  one  chest. 


GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Brokers. 


J.  W.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  1 & 2,  Bury  Street , St.  Mary  Axe 


)[ihb Lenient  to  " G-C,  y v jc.iv. 

SOW,  WILSON  k STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CEYLON,  AND  JAVA  TEA  REPORT. 

1 3 , Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C.  October  28 th,  1892. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION  IN  LONDON 

From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon.  Java. 

1891- 1892.  473,394  packages.  359,173  packages.  25,038  packages. 

1892- 1893.  453,893  ■-  355. 496  ..  21,639 

taring  the  week 
i , 1 02  packages  Indian  ] 

3,568  ,,  Ceylon '-Total  58,387  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

1,717  ,,  Java  ) 

Quantities  brought  to  public  auction  since  the  beginning  of  the  season  continue  below  last  year. 
■ ith  a good  general  business  in  the  country,  supplies  continue  to  be  quickly  absorbed,  the  market 
Ir  all  grades  being  strong  with  a further  advance  in  the  price  of  Teas  under  iod. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  record  that,  in  spite  of  the  advance  in  rates,  some  high  priced  Teas  have 
Icently  been  taken  for  export.  The  low  figures  at  which  suitable  Teas  for  foreign  trade  were 
btainable  a few  months  ago,  appear  to  have  stimulated  demand  for  Indians  and  Ceylons,  and 
toduced  a firm  foothold  in  outside  markets,  thus  necessitating  the  continuance  of  purchases  even 
.t  enhanced  rates. 

CHICAGO  EXHIBITION.  Satisfactory  progress  appears  to  have  been  made,  both  as  regards 
Indian  and  Ceylon  arrangements,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  both  these  branches  of 
lie  Tea  industry  will  now  be  adequately  represented. 

A duty  has  been  levied  by  the  Ceylon  Government  to  meet  the  expenditure  of  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition,  at  the  rate  of  10  cents,  per  100  lbs.  weight  of  Tea,  to  come  into  force  on  the 
1st  January,  1893. 

INDIAN.  \uctions  comprised  41,102  packages,  against  35,162  packages  last  week.  Bidding 
was  animated,  and  a further  rise  took  place  in  Teas  under  iod.;  other  grades  sold  at  firm  prices, 
although  occasionally  Teas  over  1/3  were  less  competed  for. 


Weekly  average  ofNew  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1892,  22,662  pkgs.  av.  113.  1891,  30,260  pkgs.av.  93d. 


1 1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

1891. 

1 1892. 

1891. 

PKGS.  I PRICE. 

PKGS.  1 PRICE. 

PKGS.  ] PRICE. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

1 PKGS.  j PRICE. 

PKGS.  , PRICE. 

SsHAM  ..  ..  10220  p i/of 

I4360P  104 

Darjeeling..  ..  1776  p 1/1J- 

3257  p,  iof 

Neilgherry  i no  p 

O.char&Sylhet  17221  pj  10 

7995  P 

Dooars  ..  ..  4255  p 10J 

3810  P|  8 

Terai  ..  1 201  p io| 

439  P 9 

Chittagong  ..  268  p nj 

287  9 

KangraValley,  Etc. 

40  p;  6} 

Travancore'  ! 61  i pi  84 

72  ! 7! 

Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London: — 


DUST. 

(Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor) 

1892,  43d. 

1891, 

4fd. 

1:890,  6d. 

1889,  5fd 

FANNINGS. 

(Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor) 

5id. 

7 7 

5fd. 

,,  6fd. 

> , 6d. 

BROKEN  TEA 

(Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor) 

. . 7f d . 

73d. 

,,  SJd. 

„ Sd. 

PEK.  SOUG. 

(Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor) 

„ Sid. 

7 7 

7fd, 

,,  8fd. 

9fd. 

PEKOE. 

(Greyish  to  blackish  some  tip,  useful  liquor) 

, , 93d . 

7 7 

8fd. 

..  9fd. 

,,  io3d. 

PEK.  SOUG. 

(Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor) 

,,  6i|d. 

7 7 

6d. 

7fd. 

7d. 

PEKOE. 

(Blackish,  greyish,  some  tip,  inferior  liquor 

„ 83d 

7 7 

6fd. 

,,  83d. 

8fd. 

CEYLON. 

The  week’s  auctions  were  somewhat 

heavier,  comprising  15 

,568  packages,  against 

* 9,885  last  week,  but  bidding  was  exceedingly  animated  and  the  competition  caused  an  advance 
I of  a halfpenny  to  a penny  per  lb.,  specially  noticeable  in  Teas  under  iod.  Very  little  whole  leaf  Tea 
snow  obtainable  under  73d.  per  lb.  Pekoes  sold  well  and  were  evidently  much  wanted.  Broken 
Pekoes  are  now  selling  at  a much  higher  scale  of  prices  than  a few  weeks  back,  the  average 
for  this  grade  of  Tea  being  considerably  higher  than  a short  time  since.  Oualit)T  continues  very 
satisfactory,  as  was  to  be  expected  with  a smaller  output ; but  the  high  prices  now  obtainable 
have  been  caused  mainly  by  the  actual  rise  in  the  market.  Average  for  the  week  is  nfd.,  against 
9 :id.  for  corresponding  week  last  year.  An  average  of  1 if d.  has  not  been  reached  since  March,  1891. 

Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  London  : — 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor)  1892,  8-|d.  1891,  7d.  1890,  g|d.  1889,  1/- 

; PEKOE  (Ordinal  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor)  ,,  io^d.  ,,  9fd.  ,,  nd.  ,,  i/'if 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,,  7d.  ,,  6d.  ,,  9-0-d.  ,,  113d. 

f PEKOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,,  8Jd.  ,,  73d.  ,,  iofd.  ,.  i/op 

JAVA.  The  1717  packages  brought  forward  met  with  good  competition,  and  were  mostly  disposed 
°f  at  full  prices,  in  sympathy  with  other  grades.  Invoices  from  “ Tjiboengoer  ” and 
r Panoembangan  ” were  noticeable  on  account  of  quality. 


BANK  RATE.  3 per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight. — Calcutta  1/3L  Colombo  I 3J 


I N UlAiN.  Average 

1 ifd. 

P 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 

Pekoe 

and 

I 

■ 

Broken 

Pannings, 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average. j 

or  Piowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonohong. 

and  Sonohong. 

and  Vario 

Quantity. 

Price.  | 

Quantity.  Price  1 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. j P 

ASSAM 

10220 p 1/Of 

253  1 I I f 2 /of 

Assam  FrontierC 

700 

1/1 

371 

jlO-I  / 

— 

— 

44 

8f 

— 

— 

32  : 

Attaree  Khat  Co 

255  P 

l/l  . 

2ofc  l/6f 

1381/ 

I?  1/5? 

23f0 

1/4 

54 

11 

20 

IO 

Balijan  T Co 

292  p 

Ilf 

38-2-0  2 / 

65 

1 1 of 

57 

+ 1/14 

96 

I8f 

13 

Ilf 

23fcj  : 

i 

9 1 

1 1 

— — 

29 

I of 

26 

1/2 

36 

9? 

— 

— 

— | 

Bamgaon 

270 

!/ 

— — 

155  I 

if-i/3? 

23 

1/44 

69 

9?94 

23 

84 

— 

BishnauthTCo  ... 

H4 

nf 

— — 

50 

1/1? 

— 

— 

43 

9 i 

31 

8f 

20  ; 

B I T C Sessa 

158  P 

1/04 

6ofc  1/4 

20 

1 of 

48-fc 

i/24 

30 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

Bongong 

62 

9i 

— — 

37 

9?n 

— 

. 

25 

8 

— 

— 

— 

Borelli  T Co 

98 

1/2 f 

25  i/6f 

53 

1/1-1/3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

11 

— 

Borjulie 

45 

1 of 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

45 

iof 

; — 

— 

— 

Brahmapootra  C 

330 

nf 

— — 

128  1 

/of  1/1 

33  i/54i/74 

125 

9?94 

44 

8f94 

— 

British AssarnC  . . .. 

J37 

I of 

— - — 

4i 

1 1 

21 

i/6f 

5i 

8f 

24 

8f 

— 

Bungala  Gor 

85 

1/ 

16  1/5? 

24 

1/ 

16 

— 

28 

iof 

17 

9 

— 

90 

I/I 

— — 

21 

i/if 

i/9 

20 

ni 

33 

9f  iof 

— 

ChoonsaliTCo  S 

127 

Ilf 

— — 

45 

nf 

30 

i/44 

40 

10 

12 

8 

— 

Chubwa  T Co  ... 

158  P 

I of 

47fci/iif  i/5f 

79 

10 

— 

— 

22 

8 

— 

— 

iofc 

Debrooghur  Com. 

79 

Ilf 

— — 

32 

i/if 

— 

— 

47 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

Dekhari 

40JC 

1/5  4 

— — 

— 

— 

20 

2/ 

20 

iof 

— 

— 

— 1 

Dhendi 

49 

1/ 

— 

16 

1 of 

14 

I hi 

— 

— 

19 

8 



DigloyCoPokuka. 

8ofc 

1/8  2 

■ — 

4°2C 

1/4 

2 if  c 

2/5? 

i94o 

nf 

— 

— 

— 

DoomDoomaC  B 

223  p 

l/lf 

671c  i/6-2/3f 

9i 

I of  1/2 

254c 

1/9? 

28 

8f 

— 

— 

12 

,,Hansura  ... 

237 

I /of 

25  i/4 

129  1 

of  I /of 

44 

1 is 

28 

9 

— 

— 

1 1 

,,Mesai 

59 

l/2f 

1 2°  I /4-f 

39 

1/1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Eastern  AssarnC 

i54  P 

1/2 

nSfci  /i-i/6f 

36 

iof iof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

GreenwoodCo  I) 

253 

I./Ii 

59  1/7? 

86  1 

/1-1/if 

— 

— 

59 

iof 

49 

9i 

— 

,,  Greenwood 

140 

I /of 

— 

75 

1/ 

45 

i/3i 

20 

9i 

— 

H annuity 

120  p 

I°t 

— — 

26 

I of  l/l 

i6fe 

+ i/5 

65 

9 

13 

84 

— 

Hattigor 

90 

l/2f 

— — 

55  1 

/3?  1/6 

— 

35 

11? 

— 

— 

— 

>5  ... 

1 53  P 

l/2f 

2ofc  i/lO 

65  1/ 

2f  l/5? 

15 

i/6f 

35 

1 r4 

20 

9i 

— 

Hazel  bank 

218 

I /of 

l6  I / I O 

73 

114-1/ 

48 

i/34 

65 

9? 

16 

iof 

— 

Jetookia  M 

200 

1 / 1 

25  1/54- 

70 

I /of 

25 

i/6f 

30 

1 of 

50 

10 

— 

jokai  Co 

252  p 

I/I 

93  P 1 / 1-2/3? 

85 

iof 

— 

— 

544-c 

8f 

— 

' — 

20  1 

,,  Bokei 

298  p 

Ilf 

— — 

194  1 

ofi/i^ 

27 

ni 

b+fc 

94 

13 

Sf 

— 

,,  Dikorn 

I99ic 

l/l 

45ic  i/74 

154-2-0 

iof r if 

— 

— 

— 

— 

. — 

— 

,,  Hukanpukri 

180  p 

l/2f 

20fc  i/gf 

6ofc 

+ 1/1 

— 

— 

1 00  b 

I/2f 

— 

— 

— 

,,  Jamira 

182  p 

l/l  4 

65  b i/9f 

40 

1/ 

— 

— 

36fc 

iof 

24fc 

iof 

1 7 

» Joyhing  ... 

2or  p 

I /of 

14 1 Pi/of2/3f 

— 

— 

— 

694c 

iif 

9ifc 

10  iof 

— 

,,  Panitola 

740 

I/I 

1 14  l/:5+2/2f 

140 

1/ if 

7i 

i/ii 

212 

ni 

203 

94 



J orehaut  T Co 

720  p 

l/lf 

'222p  1/  of-  I / 1 0 

144  1 

if  i/i4 

72  1 

/ 5?- i/7 

270 

9fn 

— 

— 

12  1 

KamroopAsso  A 

85 

I/Ii 

I — 

30 

l/2.f 

4 §191 

— 

— 

40 

104-1/ 

15 

Khobong  T Co 

346  P 

1/1 

242p  1/  if  1/10 

?i°4 

949? 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kobira 

105  P 

II? 

— — - 

254c 

11? 

374°  1 

/4-i/4? 

22 

9 

21 

94 

— 

LMB  Hatticoolie 

220 

10 

— — 

60 

10 

40 

i/3 

1 00 

8f 

20 

84 

— 

Luckwah  Co 

1 57 

I of 

— — 

157 

1 of  1 of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

MajuliCo  Kolap. 

80 

1,/of 

25  1/4? 

20 

I/of 

— 

— 

35 

94 

— 

— 

— 

60 

I /of 

20 

I/I 

20 

1/2? 

20 

1 xi 

— 

— 

— 

Naga  Dhoolie  ... 

j 128 

1/2 

21  1/3? 

44 

Ilf 

31 

i/8f 

32 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

Nahor  Kutia 

1 16  p 

1/6 

— — 

32 

l/5  4 

25 

i/i4 

— 

i 31 ! 

59  P 1 ii 

94 

Nahor  Rani 

124 

i/of 

_ — 

37 

l/2f 

21  1/ 

3?  i/3? 

65 

iof 

1 

9? 

MoakachareeC  ... 

257  P 

I of 

40I-C  i/  2f  i/5f 

54 

Ilf 

14 

i/34 

83 

9fi° 

66 

8f8f 

— 

Nonoi  T Co 

215  P 

! nf 

83  p 1./2J-1/8 

70 

iof 

62 

8f 

— 



Rungaghur  B ... 

97  P 

Ilf 

— ' — 

3i 

fllf 

254c 

i/7? 

22 

9 

— 

19 

Sealkotee 

68  p 

1/4* 

Pl/  2f  2/7f 

20 

ni 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Shakornato  Co  ... 

109  p 

1/1? 



45 

l/l? 

20 

1/6 

24  - 

1 1 

— 

— 

20fc 

Singlijan 

I44  P 

i/5?  72  pi /.6f 2/6-1- 

28 

1/I4 

— 

20 

iof 

— 

— 

2ffC| 

* 1 

CACHR&  SYLHT 

7221  p 

10 

B&C  Char.  Ass. Si . 

138 

10 

l8  Ilf 

46 

IO 

26 

1/ 

iof 

48 

8f 







,,  EraligoolTC 

76  p 

9? 

l8fc  l/2f 

23 

9? 

20 

15 

7 

— 

— 

— 

,,  MookhamTC 

205 

1 of 

34  1 1 if  1/3-2- 

80 

i° 

29 

1/ 

50 

8f 

12 

7? 

— 

,,  Singla  T Co 

434 

9f 

j 52  i/-i/4f 

143 

94 

56 

1/ 

183 

8 

— 

— 

Borokai  T Co  ... 

142 

1/2? 

— — 

60 

i/i4  | 
8-M  : 

12 

2/of 

24 

x° 

46 

I/2f 

— 

Chandkhira 

130 

9f 

— — 

40 

4° 

Hi 

50 

7i 

— 

Cossipore  . . 

T 39 

1 of 



40 

iof  ! 

27 

1/3-4- 

30 

8? 

42 

8f 

f— - 

Garden, 

Total, 

Average 

Broken  Org, Pekoe  Pekoe  and 

or  Flowery  Pekoe,  Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

1 Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken  a.nd 
Souchong, 

Fannings,  Dust 
and  Various, 

' 

Quantity 

1 Price. 

; Quantity 

Price. 

1 Quantity. 

Price. 

(Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

[ Price. 

Quantity. 

1 Price. 

1 Quantity.;  Price. 

jDerby  T Co 

490 

7f 

- 

j ' 

1 . 
1 

I 

84 

t8f  ic 

! - 



| 406 

7 

| _ 



{Dhamai 

194  p 

9 i 

1 i8fc 

i/5i 

31 

94 

29 

1 /of 

41 

9 

j 41 

8|8f 

I 34f( 

/ 5i5f 

pilkoosha 

132 

nf 

— 

' — | 

42 

11 

34 

i/3f 

J 28 

9 

, 23 

94 

5 

I 4 

Doloo 

285  p 

I Op 

I — 

— 

| 88 

iof 

69  i/ 

2f  l/2f 

63 

9 

47 

8 8f 

1 8ic 

: 54 

Iringmara 

184  p 

9* 

— 

lEH 

I 48 

iof 

37fc 

i/4i 

5° 

8 

49 

7f9f 

— 

1 — 

Itline 

172 

i/°i 

— 

— 

72 

Ilf 

39 

i/5-4 

— 

! 6l 

IO 

— 

J--  — 

Kapnaphar 

120 

94 

14 

11 

47 

9f 

29 

1 /of 

! 30 

74 

; — 

— 

— 

1 

foyah 

250 

9 

32 

| iof 

1 55 

84 

57 

8f-i/i 

I 79 

7f 

2 7 

6f 

— 

IF&Co 

160 

iof 

!R  -■  — t 

1 

54 

iof 

29 

i/5l 

1 36 

8f 

41 

7fi° 

— 



j LMB  Jalingah 

1 16 

I Op 

— 

1 5i 

nf 

— 

— 

1 65 

9f 

— 

8f 

— 

— 

I„Morapore 

!56 

9i 

— 

| 

60 

9f 

18 

l/2f 

1 59 

I 74 

19 

— 

1 

„Salgunga  ... 

1 1 18 

8f 

— 

1®  1 

j 14 

iof 

1 1 

I 1 

! 80 

7f7f 

13 

! 9f 

— 

! 

Longai 

235  P 

8 

30  b 

1/ 

38 

8f 

26 

IO 

| i°3 

' 7f 

38  P 

b 

— 

N’STCBaitakhal 

144  p 

94 

35  P 1 

°fi/5f 

40 

9f 

23 

Ilf 

1 2 5 

! 7 1 

21 

7 

— 

— 

■„Burjan 

220 

iof 

50  1 

if  1/8* 

75 

9f 

3° 

I /of 

45 

( 8 

20 

i 7 

— 

i 

, Jafflong 

120 

i<5 

■ — 

— 

60 

I O-J 

1 15 

I /of 

1 45 

9 

1 

1 

! — 

— 

— 

„Khadim 

172  p 

iof 

40 

iof  1/9 

61 

9f 

I 22 

Ilf 

35 

8f 

12 

! 7f 

2-Jc 

iof 

| ,,Lallakhai 

:39  P 

9i 

34  P 1 

°fi/7f 

37 

8f 

21 

Ilf 

35 

7f 

12 

64 

— 

— 

Pathecherra 

120  p 

nf 

5°fc 

i/3 

50 

10 

20 

I /of 

— 

— 

— 

; Puttareab 

120 

1/ 

20 

i/4f 

40 

1 of 1 of 

20 

1/5 

40 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Scotpore  T Co  .. 
|„Dhubeedhar 

76 

94 

— 

— 

' 76 

94 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

; 334 

iof 

— 

— 

1 116 

iof  II 

781/ 

2f  i/5f 

60 

9 9i 

80 

7f 

— 

! — 

„Pallorbund  ... 

253 

ioi 

— 

— 

! 82 

9f  i/if 

57  1 

/2-I-1/9 

ii4 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

[ SSTCoAmrail  .. 

1 208  p 

II 

3i  1 

ifi/5f 

7i 

iof 

37 

1 /of 

50 

9i 

12 

8 

y\c 

5f 

1 ijagcherra 

246  p 

94 

25 1 1 

ifi/6f 

62 

1 °f 

21 

nf 

86 

84 

4° 

74 

I2|C 

5 

■ JRajghat 

573  P 

iof 

109  1 

if  i/5f 

172 

iof 

72 

1/ 

132 

9 

56 

74 

32fc 

6P 

TarraporeTC  ... 

45° 

iof 

25  1 

/°f- -1/8 

112 

10-1/ 

1 43  1 

./3-1/62 

127 

8fio 

i43 

7f9f 

— 

! 

TF&Co 

170 

iof 

— 

64 

I Of I of 

39 

1/2 

37 

81 

3° 

7f 

— 

— 

CHITTAGONG 

268  p 

Ilf 

SChandpore 

106  p 

9 

, 

27 

9f  1 of 

22-Jc 

i/4 

47 

7f 

IO 

7 

— 

Bittickcherrie  ... 

162 

1 /of 

— 

92  1 

if  i/if 

24 

i/7 

46 

XJi  1 
0 4 1 

— 

— 

— 

DARJEELING 

1776  p 

1/li 

. - 

* 1 

j 

Darjeeling  Co  ... 

*74 

1/0P 

20 

i/4f 

63 

1/1 

26 

i/64 

65 

9f 

20 

9 

— 

— 

Kyel 

57 

— 

15 

I/of 

12 

i/3f 

30 

+9f 

— 

■ — 

— 

1 

lebong  T Co  ... 

242  p 

1/3 

176P 1/ 

if  2/7f 

— 

— 

— 

36 

nP 

3° 

54 



— < 

LMBMoondakote 

129 

I/2i 

— 

54 

i/5f 

24 

1/64 

28 

10 

23 

94 

— 

' j 

Mim  T Co 
Xurbong 

65 

i/2f 

— 

25 

i/3f 

15 

I/8P 

25 

1 1 

— 

— 

225  p 

nf 

47fc 

1 1/2  f 

68 

1 if 1 ip 

49fc 

+l/lf 

48 

sif 

13 

9f 

— 

iPoobong 

96  p 

i/3f 

5°fc  i 

/6f-i/8 

28 

1/2P 

— 

— 

18 

1 ip  ! 

— 

! 

Risheehot 

90  p 

I/I 

2ofc 

i/3-i- 

20 

i/'if 

20-|c 

1/7-f 

20 

94  ; 

— 

— 

IO 

IO 

Runglee  Rungliot 

no  p 

Ilf 

35 

W 

20 

I iof 

3°fc 

+ 1/6 

25 

8f  ! 

— 

| 

— 

| 

Rungmook 

95  P 

i/°f 

35fc 

i/3f 

45fc 

1/ 

— 

15 

9 

— 

— 



Selimbcng 

H5*c 

i/3 

2 1 Jc 

1/4-4 

46fc 

i/2f  i 

i8|c 

i/iof 

3°fc 

9f  1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Selim  Hill 

56  P 

i/if 



— 

24 

I /of 

2ofc 

i/3f 

— 

— 

1 

— 

12 

I/If 

|oom  T Co 

100 

i/2f 

20 

i/74 

50 

1/3  1 

— 

— ! 

3° 

9f 

— 

— 

jTiphook  T Co 
Turzum 

150 

1/ 

— 

— 

60 

Ilf-1/ 1 

30 

i/44 

60 

9 1-  9f  ! 

— 

— 

— j 

72fc 

1/44 

— 

— 

48PC 

i/7f 

— - 

— 

24fc 

n ( 

| 

— 

— 

— 

dooars 

2255  p 

lOf 

. 

i Dangua  Jhar 

171  p 

84 

— 

' - 

Q2  p)8P  lOf 

2 2 pc 

1/5-S- 

— 

— 

39 

64 

l8 

8f 

Gajilidoubah 

105 

iof 

— 

1 

28 

1 of 

19 

1 15 

45  ; 

84 

— 

13 

9f 

Uesh  River  Co 

568 

9i 

38  1 

/3-i/3f 

l8l 

#9f 

I IO 

nf  +1/ 

144 

7f7f 

95 

6f6p  ’ 

Meenglas 

I25 

i/°f 

53 

1/44 

21 

9f 

— 

- I 

— 

- — j 

51 

4f  1 of 

NSTC  Bytagool 

235  P 

9 

34 

+94 

IO3 

i-8f  8f 

53 

1 1 

37 

/¥ 

— 

— 

SPc 

4f 

Ram  Dim 

3«5  P 

10 

64  1 

If  !/5f 

I OA 

9f 

64 

nf 

113 

8 

25  I 

7 ! 

i5fc 

4f 

^uRungamuttee 

299  ! 

n| 

53i/ 

if  i/8f 

9.5 

n j 

59 

i/if 

59  | 

9f 

33 

8f 

— 

Fhoolbarrie  T Co 

367 

iof 

— 

— 

144 

iof  III 

93 

nf  1/1 

56 

8P  1 

74  ! 

— 



neilgherry 

Curzon 

Gloisdale 

110  p 

IOOfc 
10  b 

9f 

9f 

84 

1 

6 b 

9f 

2oPc; 
“ 1 

1 

-1 

35fc| 
4 b 

84 
8 (| 

29PC 

6f  9 ! 

i6Pc 

8 

terai 

201  p 

lOf 

1 

! Bagdogra 

106 

i/of 

1 2 

1 /si 

4° 

nf 

14 

1/8P 

40 

9f 

— 

— 

— 



Indian  Terai  T Co 

| 

. 

- — 

95  Pj 

1 

84 

39 

9f 

! 

22^C 

| 

i/of 

20 

64  ; 

14 

7 

. 


INDIAN,  , — Continued. 


Broken  Org,  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

Broken  and 

Fannings,  I 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average, 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Souchong. 

and  Variot 

j Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

! Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price- 

1 Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 

p 

TRAYANCORE 

611  p 

8?  j 

1 

\ 

Bison  Valley 

4° 

9 j 

1 1 

1 1 

22 

8 

5 

1 1 

I 

6 

I 

Brigton 

3 

6i 

— 

— 

2 

52 

— 

I 

Isfield 

64 

9?  : 

• — 

— 

20 

1 of 

— 

— 

25 

9i 

!9 

7i 

— 

Penshurst 

5i  P 

i°i  j 

I4fc 

1 /of 

2 1 

1 of 

I2fc 

1/1 

I 

6 

1 

4f 

3fc 

Poonmudi 

85  P 

84 

i8fc 

I /of 

34ic 

1 8f 

— 

— 

3°ic 

6f 

2 

ife 

Rockwood 

39 

7%  1 

— 

— 

39 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Seenikali 

87  p 

6f 

■ — 

— 

41  p 

6f 

29  p 

+8 

— 

— 

*3  P 

5f 

4fc 

Stagbrook 

70 

7\ 

— 

31/ 

. 

6 

4i 

20 

9f 

39 

7f 

5 

4f 

— 

TPC 

172  p 

84 

1 b 

55 

7i 

64 

1 

10  1 of 

43 

6i 

9 

5 

CEYLON.  Average  nfd. 


I 

Broken  Org.  Pek, 

Pekoe 

and 

Broken 

Pannings,  1 

Garden. 

| Total. 

Average, 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Sonchong, 

and  Souchong, 

and  Vario 

| Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price.  ■ 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 

p 

Agra  Ova 

26 

I Op 

— 

— 

9 

9f 

1 1 

I /of 

6 

7f-  , 

— 

1 

1 — 

Albion 

58  P 

l/l 

— 

— 

l9 

1 Jf 

28 

l/3f 

9 

9 

— 

2fc 

Aldie 

94  P 

I of 

■ 

21 

1 of 

5°fc 

I/If 

— 

— 

19 

6 8f 

4fc 

Alnwick 

76 

7 

— 

— 

49 

1 of 

22 

i/3f 

5 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

Amherst 

56  P 

I Ip 

— 



18 

1 1 

28pc 

f 1/2 

10 

9f 

— 

— 

Amunamulle 

i68fc 

I Op 



55fc 

9f 

8ofc 

I/°f 

— 

28fc 

7f 

5fc 

Angroowelle 

86Pc 

Ilf 

— 

62pc 

1 of 

241c 

1 /2f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ardlaw&Wishfrd 

38  P 

I /of 

29  P 

I/-I/6|| 

9 

9f 

— 

1 1 of 

— 

— 

— 

— ' ; 

— 

Ardross 

] 12 

9 

— 

— : 

28 

8f 

44 

40 

7f 

— 

“ — 

— 

Ascott 

39 

I op 

— 

— 

22 

9f 

17 

7 

— 

— 

— - 

j 

— 

Attabage 

35 

9f  ! 

— 

1 

20 

8f 

13 

7 : 

— 

— 

I 

6f 

1 

Balmoral 

55 

1 1 f 

— 

17 

1 1 

26 

J/lf  j 

1 1 

8 

— 

1 

Bambrakelly&D. 

42 

1 /of 

— 

— 

21 

1 1 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bandarapolla  .. 

60 

9f 

— 

— 

32 

9i 

16 

I/°f 

l/2“ 

12 

7f 

' SjT 

— 

— 

Battagalla 

45 

1 1 

15 

I Op  | 

J5 

84 

15 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Beaumont 

57 

1 1 

~~ 

— 

17 

10 

27 

+ l/°f 

!3 

9 

j — | 

Binoya 

23 

I Op 



12 

8f 

1 1 

l/°f 

l/2f 

— 

- I 

v.  J 5 

— 

Bon  Accord 

27 

I /of 

— 

10 

10 

17 

— 

| - . 

i 1 — " 

• — r 

— 

Bramley 

95fc 

9f 

— 

1 

i8fc 

9i 

47fc 

IIP 

20fc 

8 

— 

— > 

iof  c 

Brownlow 

38 

I,/2f 

— 

24 

1 /of 

H 

1/6 

\ . : 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Callander 

3TfC 

I /of 

— 

’ 

— 

— 

3!fc 

1 /of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Calsav  • 

71 

9-4- 

51 

9f 1 1 if 

15 

7— 
/ 4 

— 

l/2f 

— 

— 

5 

Campden  Hill  ... 

169 

1/ 

— 

— 

94 

1 1P1 if 

49 

26 

9i 

— 

— ; 

Choisy 

85  P 

84 

— 

— 

15 

1'9f 

22pC 

tl/°4 

22 

8f 

20 

6f 

6fc 

Chrystler’s  Farm 

34 

l/lf 

— ■ 

— 

c5 

nf 

8 

I /Ilf 

1 1 

9f  | 

— 

) 

— 

CLPC.  NPeradn. 

80 

I of 

1 — 

— 

32 

9f 

3° 

1 /°f 

14 

7f  , 

2 

6f 

2 

Coslanda 

49 

i of 

— 

— 

l9 

1 of 

H 

!3 

9 

1 

2 

Cottaganga 

68 

I of 

— 

20 

9i 

26 

l/1 

22 

7f  j 

— 

— 

• — 1 

Craig 

1 .3 1 f c 

1/ 

— 

58Pc 

nf 

35  2C 

i/3f 

33fc 

9f 

2 fc 

7 

3fc 

Crathie 

Ceylon  T PlantCo 

60  p 

I of 

! ~ 

— 

22 

! ' 

1 of 

18 

Z 

1 /of 

16 

9f 

8f 

4^c 

,,Balgovvnie  ... 

75 

10 

— 

— 

38 

9§ 

22 

J3 

2 

,,Dewalakanda 

159  P 

9-2 

J3 

1 /of 

no  p 

8f9f 

22 

1 of 

14 

6f 

z 

! ~9 

,, Dunedin 

188  p 

9f 

25  b 

1/8 

0 

p-ilC-l 

C* 

00 

9t 

36 

1 1 

19 

71  , 

r 


Garden. 


f| 


iCTPCEstHolyod 
5 ,Mariawatte... 
,Mudamana  ... 
,Tangakelly 
c uTillyrie 
f „Waverley 
mbulagalla 
:a  Ella 
anston 
'eb  at  gam  a 
lehigalla 
'Dens  worth 
(Donside 
Doragalla 
Doteloya 
Dra}7ton 
Eastland 
Ekolsund 
Elangapitiya 
Elbedde 
Tlgin 
Elkadua 
Ellagalla 
Elston 
Eltofts 

E.  P.  and  E.  Co 
iDoombagastala 
■,Dromland 
ijKirrimattia 
,,Meddecombr 
ft, , Norwood 
..Rothschild 
,,Sogama 
„Vellai-Oya 
I Em  an 
i Faithlie 
' Frotoft 
Gallamudina 
Gallebodde 
Gampalra 
Gar  tm  ore 
f Gikiyanakanda 
|.  Gingranoya 
Glen  Alpin 
iGlencorse 
jGlengariffe 
Goatfell 

Gona  Adika  Co 
1 Gonawella 
Goorookelle 
Hatale 
Heeloya 
Heraingford 
Henfold 
Hetherley 
Hethersett 
Hindagalla 
IMP 


I 

Kabragalla 
Kadien  Lena 
Kaloogala 
Kandapolla 


G 


Total. 

I 

Average. 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Soncliong, 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.! 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

IOI  p 

i/if 





53  p 

11  nf 

48' 

1/24 

i 

1 _ 

. 

4IO  p 

104 

— 

-- 

254  p 

9f  iof 

83 

i/if 

43 

8 

70 

I of 

— 

— 

29 

10 

26 

I/of 

15 

' 8f 

52 

1/ 

— 

— 

29 

8f  iof 

23 

1/3 

— 

48 

114 

a— 

9 

iof 

20 

l/2f 

5 

8f 

hi  p 

J/3l 

1 

— 

66fc 

I/If 

43 

i/5f 

24c 

iof 

57 

io4 

16 

nf 

26 

9 

15 

i/of 

— 

— 

49 

84 

■ — ■ 

— 

25 

8f 

12 

104 

12 

7f 

75*c 

10 

37fc 

nf 

38fc 

8f 

4. j 

G — 

-r- 

— 

80 

10 

— 

— 

25 

9f 

33 

1/ 

22 

8 

47fc 

nf 

— 

,ffr  ; 

264c 

1 1 

2 ifc 

1 /of 

— 

95 

9f 

— 

— 

22 

8f 

50 

1 1 

23 

7f 

52 

1 of 

| 

. — 

18 

9f 

24 

1/1 

1 IO 

7f 

100 

1 of 

— 

— 

26 

IO 

36 

1 /of 

38 

8f 

”5 

nf 

4ll§p§$ 

— 

30 

11 

66 

I /of 

I I 

84 

56  P 

i/if 

44  Pi/ 

0 

t-l 

OC 

tf^lcc 

12 

IOf 

: 

— 

— 

— 

93fc 

Hi 

— 

— 

44fc 

Ilf 

234c 

1/2 

25fc 

84 

5i 

I of 

Is 

— 

21 

9f 

20 

5i  i/if 

9 

7 

hi  p 

9i 

— 

43 

8f 

56fc 

nf 

12 

7f 

106 

1 A4 

— 

— 

64 

nf-i  A 

3i 

i/8f 

— 

— 

3° 

1/04 

— 

11 

nf 

14 

l/2f 

4 

9 

58 

IO 

— 

20 

+9f 

20 

ii/of 

18 

8f 

52 

9i 

— 

— 

7 

9f 

20 

nf 

21 

8 

104 

nf 

— ■ 

— 

57 

i°f 

39 

i/if 

8 

8f 

87  p 

nf 

' :"Ts 

— 

22 

nf 

5o4c 

ti/14 

15 

9f 

56 

10 

• ®r;: ' ' ; 

33 

t8f 

23 

1 

_ - 

3°f  c 

8f 

1 3fc 

IO 

i7fc 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

64 

1/ X 

‘ — ' 

— 

39 

nf 

25 

l/2f 

— 

— 

55 

1/1 

— 

— 

34 

1 1 

21 

1/4 

— 

;>  1 — 

47 

1/4 

,y! 

— 

2 7 

i/of 

20 

i/8f 

— 

— 

43 

I/O  ¥ 

17 

!/3i 

26 

1 r 

— 

— 

— 

— 

46 

I I 

20 

I/I 

26 

9f 

1 s 

— 

■ — " 

— 

62 

Hf 

24 

1/24 

38 

IO 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 10  p 

i of 

23fc 

1/14 

42 

9f 

27fc 

1/1 

18 

7i 

32 

I if 

— 

— 

21 

iof 

11 

i/if 

— 

— 

644c 

I/I 

— 

— 

23fc 

i/of 

23fc 

i/3f 

184c 

1 1 

100 

II 

— 

— 

55 

9f 

45 

i/°f 

— 

— 

123 

n4 

— 

— 

5i 

1 1 

42  , 

l/2 

30 

9 

60 

nf 

— 

' ■: 

20 

1 1 

18 

l/lf 

20 

9f 

24 

l/2f 

— 

12 

1/ 

12 

i/4i 

— 

117 

i/of 

— 

' 

39 

1 if 

50 

1/24 

28 

94 

52  P 

1 of 

— 

— 

18  p 

1 1 

14  p 

l/2f 

11  P 

8f 

62  p 

I/I 

— 

I 

3i 

i/if  ■ 

15 

i/24 

12 

iof 

65 

9f 

— 

— 

23 

iof 

16 

1 /of 

20 

8 

4i 

9f 

: . — ■ 

— 

10 

9f 

1 1 

l/lf 

12 

7f 

108  p 

i/if 

12 

i/3f 

48 

i/of 

9 

i/5f 

15 

nf 

57  P 

i°f 

— 

— 

16 

94 

3°fc 

i/°f 

1 1 

74 

37fc 

9f 

— 

— 

I2fC 

9 ; 

i4fc 

tuf 

114c 

7 

II4 

104 

| — . | 

— 

12 

9f 

60 

i/of 

30 

9 

90 

1 of 

15 

nf 

32 

94 

21 

I/If 

22 

74 

37  P 

IO 

— 

— 

II 

IO 

12 

1/ 

10 

84 

89ic 

iof 

— 

— 

464c 

9f 

25fc 

i/of 

1 84c 

8 

89 

1/24 

— 

— 

30 

i/°f 

47 

i/5 

12 

10 

85  P 

Ilf 

29fc 

i/of 

27 

io4 

18 

i/2  j 

11 

84 

44  P 

I/I 

| ™ 

— 

13 

1/ 

18 

ti/3l 

1 1 

94 

61  p 

l/lf 

— 

— 

38 

1/1 

14 

i/3f 

7 

104 

65  P 

1/ 

— 

— 

34  P t 

ii4ii4 

20 

1/24 

1 1 

9f 

no4c 

Ilf 

— 

— 

34fc 

1 of 

44fc 

1/2 

32fc 

8f 

76 

1 1 

— 

— ' 1 

28 

iof 

3i 

1 /of 

15 

84 

33 

iof 

— 

— 

10 

iof 

13 

l/°f 

7 

8f 

131  P 

I/of 

654c 

i/if 

— 

23 

1/4  ( 

22 

nf 

Broken  and  Fannings,  Dust 
Souchong. 


Quantity.)  Price. 


and  Various. 


Quantity. j Price. 


3°fc  5f 


H 


8f 


8 5 iof 

ifc  4| 

i 4 

4 64 

1 7f 

2 5 


2 6f 


8ic  5 6f 
4fc  7 
2 5 

2 5f 
244c  i/of 


4fo  5i 


24-c  9f 
24c  74 


I 64 


3 5* 

2o4c  7 


I 


CEYLON,  _ — Continued. 


&arden, 

Total.  Average,  j 

Broken  Org,  Pek. 
j or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted, 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonchong, 

Broken 

and  Sonchong, 

Fannings, 

andVarict 

| 

Quantity.,  Price,  j 

jQuantity.i  Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

iQuaDtity.  Price 

Quantity.  I 

Karagastalawa  ... 

i 

46 

lof 

_ 

x5 

10 

x9 

x/x4 

1 

12 

8 

j 

| 

Katooloya 

5i 

1 1 

— 

— 

H 

10 

! 23 

i/it 

14 

84 

i 

- 

! 

Kelam  ValAssn  D 

1 14  P 

x/x4 

24-tc 

xM 

59 

x/i 

31 

1 of 

— 

- 

1 

Kelvin 

45 

i/ 

- — 

— 

z5 

io| 

18 

i/3i 

12 

8f 

— 



Ivirklees 

120 

”4 

— 

— 

46 

n* 

34 

i,/if 

40 

94 

— 





Kowlahena 

75 

i/ii 

— 



45 

1 1 

30 

x/5 

— 

— 

Kurugama 

29 

1 1 

— 

— 

8 

lot 

12 

x/x4 

7 

94 

1 

6f 

I 

Labugama 

32  p 

10 

— 

— 

12 

8+ 

2otc 

1/ 

— 

1 

— 

Lagalla 

82-i-c 

11 

— 

— 

2ofc 

ioi 

4-2-f-C 

i/of 

20fc 

81 

— 

— 

— 

Lameliere 

io8fc 

nf 

— 

■ — 

iytc 

”4 

48fc 

i/2f 

43*c 

9 

j 

— 

I — 

Lawrence 

60  p 

x/°i 

— 

— 

27  p 

10  iii 

27 

+ l/2t 

6 

8f8f 

— 

— 

— 

Laxapanagalla  ... 

77ic 

9i 

40-2-c 

1 1 

22tc 

84 

j — 

— 

9fc 

nl 
/ 4: 

6tc 

6t 

Le  Vallon 

I74 

1/ 

831/ 

iii/if 

41 

I of 

3° 

Hi 

20 

10 

— 

— 

Luccombe  . . 

2771c 

9i 

— 

— 

i6oic 

8| 

73ic 

Ilf 

39ic 

74 

— 

5|c 

Lynsted 

126  p 

9t 

— 

— 

52ic 

8i  io| 

5°ic 

1/2 

— 

— 

— 



24 

Macduff 

67 

Ixi 

— 

— 

27 

iot 

26 

l/2t 

x3 

8i 

— 

— 

1 

Mahagalla 

39 

1/2 

21 

x/4i 

14 

— 

— 

4 

94 

- 

— 

— 

Mahatenne 

59  P 

iot 

— 

31 

9i 

28-tc 

X/X 

— 



— 

— 

- 

Malgolla 

57ic 

i/if 

57ic 

i/if 

— 

— 

I — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mapitigama 

43 

8f 

— 

— 

29 

8 

I3 

1 1 

— 

— 

1 

6 

— 

- 

Marske 

22-ic 

I/°i 

— 

— 

! 8tc 

1 if 

7ic 

1/6 

6fc 

84 

1 

— 

itc 

Massena 

29ic 

lof 

x3ic 

i/ot 

i6|c 

9i 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

Mattakelly 

71 

I/Ol 

1 — 

— 

1 19 

i°i 

j 4° 

I / 2t 

12 

«4 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Mayfair 

8l  p 

XI4 

43*c 

x/ 

18 

9i 

20 

I/If 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Melfort 

86 

i/°f 

46  1 

Ai'1/ 3 

24 

1/ 

! — 

16 

9i 

— 

— | 

— 

- 

Minna 

x49  P 

11 

51  lc 

1 1/2 

59ic 

9l 

! 23ic> 

II 

8 

84 

3 

54 

5fc 

Mipitiakande  ... 

89 

1/0} 

— 

— 

I 43 

ni 

21 

l/6 

22 

94 

3 

Morar 

41  p 

1/ 

20-JC 

i/2| 

j 21 

iot 

1 — 

i 

— 

— 

Nahalma 

x58  p 

1 1 

— 

69 

icf 

82-tc 

X/X 

7 

s 

— 



Narangalla 

x34  P 

i/of 

— 

63 

i/o| 

27 

x/4 

36 

xx4 

2 

7f  l 

6fc 

Nayapane 

x37 

9 

I 

39 

9 

563-c 

iif 

34 

7 

3lc 

4 

5jc 

NewDimbula  D 

100 

x/2i 

— 

— 

38 

l/24 

43 

x/4l 

x9 

iot 

- 

Nyanza 

83 

iof 

— 

— 

36 

Ic4 

23 

1 3 

19 

84 

3 

61 
4 ! 

2 

1 

Oliphant 

65  P 

94 

— 

271c 

9i 

15 

nl 

22fc 

84 

i — 

I 

Oolapane  . . 

41 

io4 

- 

— 

14 

10 

16 

i/ 

1 1 

84 

— 

— 

Ooragalla 

78 

iof 

- — 

12 

9i 

43 

i/ 

23 

84 

! — 

_ ! 

— 

- 

Palamcotta  ...j 

651c 

74 

— 

364c 

84 

— 1 

29IC 

74 

— 

- 

Parusella 

i?,6lc 

9i 

— 

63tc 

9 

37ic 

1 if 

32lC 

7i 

— 

I 

! 4ic 

Peacock  Hill 

55  P 

H 

— 

i 

x5 

8| 

2lfC: 

1 13 

74 

! 2/rC 

3i 

4fc 

Penrith 

7i 

10 

— 

1 

24 

9t 

=9 

i/of 

16 

84 

l 

2 

i 

Ij-Tf 

Pita  Katrnalie  ... 

ngic 

1/0J 

— 

1 

' 68tc 

1 1 

44-ic 

I/2  4 

— 

4fc 

9 

3ic 

Poolbank 

52*c 

I/Ol 

igic 

!/3t 

33ic 

1 of 

— i 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

Portswood 

53  P 

i/llt 

6 b 

2/81 

1 6ic 

i/io| 

1 4i  C 

2/3t 

i7tc 

i/6f 

— 

— 

Rahatungoda  ... 

40 

X/ 

— 

— 

12 

21 

I/If 

6 

84 

— 

1 

Rangbodde 

85 

I°i 

— 

— 

42 

9i 

25 

x/xi 

18 

84 

— 

— 

- 

Rayigam 

101-fc 

9¥ 

— 

— 

92-tc 

9f 

— 

ole 

74 

3ic 

6f 

4fc 

Relugas 

21 

— 

— 

12 

1 of 

9 

i/ot 

— 

— 

— 

■ — 

— 

Rillamulla 

X08  p 

1/ 

— 

— 

241c 

1 of- 

47ic' 

1/2 

28fc 

iot 

4 P 

4474 

5ic 

6- 

II- 

Riverside 

36 

Ilf 

— 

— 

x3 

10 

18 

i/if 

5 

84 

— 

— ■ 

- 

Rowley 

52ic 

Ix4 

— 

— 

28tc 

10 

24-fc 

1/0* 

— 

— 

— 

• — 

— 

- 

Salem 

42 

10 

— 

— 

x3 

9 

16 

I /of 

12 

7i 

■jgiBI 

— 

1 

L 

2 

SCTCoLonach  ... 

66  p 

1 o| 

— 

— 

32 

1 of 

22-fc 

x/3 

12  . 

7i 

— 

— 

• — 

,,Strathdon 

44  P 

1/ 

— 

— 

23 

1 of 

21  f-C: 

x'/4i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Somerset 

126  p 

10 

— 

— 

43 

9 

67lCi 

i/ot 

16 

7 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Summerville  . . 

53  P 

i/ot 

— 

— 

16 

nf 

24ic 

x/5f 

r3 

9 

— - 

— 

— 

- 

St.  Clair 

39 

1/2 

— 

— 

12 

i/ 

15  i 

i/6i 

12 

10 

— 

— 

— 

- 

St.  John  Del  Rey 

112  p 

I it 

— 

— 

35 

nf 

37ic 

I/3i 

37 

of 

— 

— 

3iq 

2 

8 

St.  Johns 

77  P 

*/ 

26 

Ixi 

38fc; 

fi/21 

x3 

94 

I 

" 

CEYLON,  p — Continued. 


iJ 

1 

:-r 


- 

- 


- 

j 


j 

I 

- 

i 


■ 

‘ 


G-arden. 

Total. 

Average, 

Broken  Org,  Pek, 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted, 

Broken  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken 

and  Souchong, 

Pannings,  Dust, 
and  Various, 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity.1  Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

(Quantity.:  Price. 

tvigeans 

i 4°  P 

Hi 

— 

j 

! 

[ 

10 

204c 

1 / 3i 

5 

7i 







In  JG 

40  p 

II 

— 

' -lift 

15 

10 

214c 

i/2i 

: 4 

7i 

— 

! — 

— 

— 

Itony  cliff 

59 

”4 

— 

— 

25 

104 

25 

1/14 

j 9 

8 

— 

- — 



— 

sariakande 

10 

— 

— 

17 

10  f 

15 

i/ii 

15 

8 

— 

— 

4 

6 

jjnycroft 

78 

9i 

— 

36 

13 

nf 

29 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bawakelle 

79  P 

i/ii 

Km 

— 

33 

I/°i 

15 

i/5i 

13 

10 

— 

— 

184c 

i/if 

aprobana 

39  P 

iof 

3 P 

9i-i5/- 

22 

8f 

12 

”i 

2 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

bllisagalla 

23 

10 

. — 

— 

10 

8f 

10 

ll°l 

3 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

emplestowe 

76 

104 

32 

i/ii 

21 

9i 

t ' 

r/n  i 

18 

84 

2 

7i 

3 

4 

Snmagong 

73  P 

i/7 

— 

— 

21 

r/7 

3r4c 

14 

i/3i 

54c 

V 

24c 

1 14 

forrington 

59  P 

— 

— 

35 

10 

*9 

:/2i 

1 

84 

— 

44-c 

7 

lyspany 

83 

104 

28 

42 

9i 

4i 

nf 

~7 

— 

■ Ilf  i 

, 

— 

Tunisgalla  ...f 

54 

I of 

16 

9i 

10 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Uva 

1624c 

Il1i 

1 m 

— 

52  2C 

'/  ■ 

984c 

i/3 

74c 

9 

3"4c 

84 

24-c 

7 

Jva  Kellie 

1484c 

nf 

— 

— 

75ic 

ioliof 

634c 

1/2 

™ 

— 

64c 

74 

44c 

6 

W.A.H. 

65 

9i 

v — . 

— 

20 

9i 

18 

i/of  j 

27 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Waltrim  . . 

85 

1/04  , 

— 

— 

27 

i/4 

46 

tni 

12 

94 

— 

— 

pihgie  Oya 

134  P 

1/ 

61  b 

W 4i 

44vc 

9M 

29 

h4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sfariagalla 

30 

H| 

— 

— 

9 

10 

!.7 

i/if 

2 

7f 

— 

— 

2 

5 

Hellekelle  . . 

74ac 

1 1 

— 

— 

4Iic 

10 

2 94c 

1 /of 

— 

— 

24c 

7 

2 4c 

6 

IVereagalla  . . 

240  p 

9 

' 

1224c 

9 n4 

374c 

V2, 

81 

7i 



— 

— 

— 

■sthall 

76 

10 

— ! 

34 

94 

18 

1/14 

22 

8 

— 

— 

2 

6i 

Vest  Haputale... 

484c. 

i/°4 

1 64c 

i/°4 

i5ic 

Hi 

144c 

i/2f 

34c 

10 

j 

— 

— 

■rebedde 

ft  ( p[ 

1 [4 

— 

— 

20 

Hf 

17  p 

1/24 

*5  P 

9l 

1 b 

6 

8 p 

4f8f 

Kwelmadde  ... 

60 

1 1 

— 

22 

9f 

25 

pGi 

!3 

84 

— 

— 

— 

podcote 

374.'! 

lot 

i 

— 

74c 

9i 

104c 

V1 

1 5 4 c 

8i 

— 

— 

54c  64 1/0+ 

ahalakella 

48 

m 

— ! 

12 

8| 

!3 

10 

23 

7 



— 

— 

— 

alta 

! 

13  P, 

V2i  | 

— 

! 

5ici 

1 

1/4-4 

ft  ill 

5 

1/2 

! 

1 

— 

34c 

JAVA.  I363  chests.  7^d. 


Darden, 

Total, 

Average, 

Fine  & FlowryPek, 

Medium  Pekoe, 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Souchong, 

Cong.  Bro.  & Dust, 

Quantity. 

Price 

|Qu«o  tity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity 

j Price. 

diorama 

150 

8 

— 

— 1 

150 

ni«i  I 
/ 2 ° 2 1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

: — 



Djattie  Nangor... 

248 

6-4 

— 

— - 

hi 

7 

I37 

5 sf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

asinga 

82 

74 

22 

i/°4 

— 

— 

— 

*3 

6 

47  1 

5t54 

— 

— 

onlapa 

47 

5 

8 

6f64 

8 

54 

18 

4 

8 

54 

5 I 

4f 

— 

— 

tanoembangan 

125 

94 

' — 

— 

1 25 

9 4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bfi.  • 

[Hldjo  Aijoe 

104 

6f 

— 

29 

64 

24 

64 

24 

6 

27 

5f 

— 

— 

‘Sjiboengoer 

24b 

9 

101 

1 °f 1 1 4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

65 

8 

80 

7 74 

— 

— 

Ijikoya 

133 

5f 

-fit 

8 

64 

16 

64 

39 

6 

34 

54 

36 

545i 

Ijiomas 

228 

8 

124 

6f84 

56 

5-4  IO!' 

37 

64  8 

') 

5 

9 

5 

BORNEO. 

dlorneo  1 Co  SG 

164c 

1 

7 

■8 

— 

54c 

6f 

s4ci 

. j 

1 1 



— 

84c 

5f 

— 

— 

] 

i 


In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; ^c  for  half-chests  ; p for  packages,  f Prices  mark'  d 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  weight 

to  one  chest. 

GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Brokers. 


J.  W.  Parkins,  Primer  6c  Stationer,  t 6c  2,  Bury  Street, St.  Mary  Axe 


Supplement  to  llCBiLUl\  Ub6RR  V ER. 


r 


GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CEYLON,  AND  JAVA  TEA  REPORT, 

13,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C.  November  4th,  1892. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION 
From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon. 

_ 1801-1802.  516,305  packages.  373,182  packages. 

)uring  the  week  1892-1893.  499,531  „ 362,418  „ 

3,638  packages  Indian  I 


IN  LONDON 
Java . 

25,038  packages. 
21,639 


922 


Ceylon -Total  52,560  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  aucti 


on . 


— Java  i 

Deliveries  in  October  were  satisfactory  and  appear  to  have  suffered  only  a slight  check  through 
le  high  prices  which  have  ruled  throughout  the  month.  From  the  commencement  of  the  season 
jdian  imports  are  slightly  in  excess  of  last  year,  Ceylons  being  a little  below. 

NDIAN.  Auctions  have  been  heavy,  totalling  45,638  packages.  Prices  were  fairly  well  main- 
lined for  Teas  under  iod.,  but  above  this  figure  much  irregularity  was  noticeable,  some  whole  leaf 
eas  showing  as  much  as  a penny  per  lb.  decline. 

Weekly  average  of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1892,  32,279  pkgs.  av.  11J.  1891,  34,399  pkgs.av.  8fd. 


| 1892. 

1891. 

I 1892. 

| 1891. 

I 1892. 

1891 

Assam 

I PKGS.  I PRICE, 

I74QI  p 1/ 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 
16139  P gi 

Chota  Nagpore 

! PKGS.  ! PRICE. 
. . 100  p 6 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

| PKGS. 

KangraV  &c  , 80  p 

PRICE. 1 
io£  1 

PKGS.  ; PRICE. 

Cachar&S  ylhet 

^9300  p!  10A 

9846  p 7i± 

Darjeeling  . . 

■ ;i25i  p i/oi 

3223  p;  10I 

Terai  . . 626  p 

10 

648  p 

8i 

(bittagong 

172  p 10 

158  Si 

Dooars 

. 12822  Pi  lof 

3051  p,  8 

Travancore  1 527  p 

9i 

980  pi 

7i 

DUST. 

(Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor) 

1892, 

4*d. 

1891, 

4rd- 

1890,  6d. 

1889,  5qd 

FANNINGS. 

(Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor) 

> > 

? ? 

5d- 

,,  6fd. 

, , 6d. 

BROKEN  TEA 

(Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor) 

) > 

7fd. 

> , 

7i  d- 

»,  Sid. 

7fd- 

PEK.  SOUG. 

(Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor) 

) ) 

8Jd. 

> > 

7id- 

,,  8fd. 

9id- 

PEKOE. 

(Greyish  to  blackish  some  tip,  useful 

iquor)  ,, 

9d. 

) 5 

8*d. 

,,  9ld  • 

,,  iod. 

; PEK.  SOUG. 

(Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor) 

> f 

6fd. 

> 5 

5fd- 

8d. 

, , 6fd. 

PEKOE. 

(Blackish,  greyish,  some  tin,  inferior 

liquor)  ,, 

8d 

} 1 

6fd. 

,,  8*d. 

8fd. 

CEYXjON. 

This  week’s  auction  was  the  smallest  which  has  been 

held 

since  the  week  ending 

November  14th,  1890.,  and  comprised  only  6,922  packages.  Bidding  was  naturally  very  animated, 
and  the  small  quantity  was  readily  absorbed  at  rates  which  show  some  hardening  upon  last  week’s 
Juices.  Hardly  anything  in  whole  leaf  can  now  be  obtained  under  8jd.,  and  Teas  for  price  continue 
[very  firm.  Exports  to  Great  Britain  from  Ceylon  during  October  were  slightly  over  lbs.  4,000,000, 
those  for  November  being  estimated  at  about  lbs.  4,500,000. 

The  average  lor  the  week  is  over  njd.,  against  gfd.  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  London  : — 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor)  1892, 

PEKOE  (Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor)  ,, 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

j PEKOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf;  indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

UAVA  was  not  represented,  but  catalogues  are  issued  for  1724  packages  to  be  offered  next  week. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  TEA  IN  LONDON  (in  lbs.)  DURING  OCTOBER. 


8fd.  1891, 

7d- 

1890,  g|d. 

1889,  nfd. 

iofd. 

9d. 

,,  nd. 

>>  i/H 

7\S. 

5ad- 

» 9id- 

,,  1 id. 

8|d.  „ 

6|d. 

,,  iofd. 

..  c- 

1S90. 

Imports . 
1S91 

1892. 

1890. 

Deliveries 
1891 . 

1892. 

Indian  

I 5,256,922 

16,094,865 

16,146,606 

9,822,003 

10,520,448 

10,096,803 

Ceylon 

2,371,260 

4,596,598 

3,482,408 

3,640,690 

5.34°,  W2 

6,183,156 

Java  

574.770 

195.930 

347.  DO 

343.770 

290,570 

341,460 

China,  etc 

6,946,980 

7. Do, 679 

4,088,028 

7,426,431 

6,786,849 

5.645.512 

Total  lbs. 

l 25,129,932 

28,018,072 

24,064,172 

21,232,894 

22,938,059 

22,266,931 

FROM  1st  JUNE  TO  31st  OCTOBER. 


Imports.  Deliveries.  Stock. 

1890.  1S91.  1892.  1890.  1891.  1892.  1890.  1891.  1S92 

Lnuun  ! 39,°42'74I  45.070. 7J°  46.4^7.238  40,475,334  40,197,021  42,406,503  26,057,196  31,534,227  33,393,165 

Ceylon | 17,960,814  27,538,912  27,017,954  18,940,222  26,675,108  31,002,430  8,610,966  15,^38,696  13,776,666 

1,543,080  1,692,600  1,490,580  r,  812, 160  2,oiS,  100  1,311,450  795.760  525,630  791,630 

China,  etc  ....  36,227,759  39,914,932  35.043,113  37,995,068  32,525, 10S  24,773,161  38,222,882  35,831,915  30.864,252 


Total 94,774,394  114,217,154  110,038,885  99,222,784  101,415,337  99,493,544  73,686,804  83,730,46s  7KS25.713 


BANK  RATE.  3 per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight. — Calcutta  1/3,)-,.  Colombo  1/3,6 


INDIAN.  Average  nfd. 


Garden, 

Total. 

Average, 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Sonchong. 

Broken 
and  Sonchong. 

Fannings,  1 
and  Varii 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity, 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

jQuantity. 

Price. 

iQuantity. 

Price. 

jQuantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

i 

ASSAM 

17$01p 

1 */ 

| 

AssamCo  Gelakey 

no 

1 m 

I 20 

i/8i 

30 

i/°i 

20 

i/ioi 

40 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

142 

Ilf 

! 35 

1/1 

50 

i°i 

20 

i/i4 

20 

8f 

— 

— 

17 

,,  Mackey  pore 

252 

P 

j Ilf 

49|c 

i/9 

78 

9 11 

1 

— 

— 

— 

125 

94-1/2 



,,  Mazengali  ... 

I4I 

P 

84 

— 

— 

i — 

20 

8f 

— 

— 

60  8 

4+i/oi 

6iic 

4 

,,  Rookang 

117 

l/lf 

— 

— 

45 

; nf 

19 

i/9 

— 

— 

53 

91-1/6 

— 

AssamFrontierC 

999 

P 

III 

,303  p! 

1/-D/1 

0 574+ 

94tni 

— 

— 

122 

8181 

— 

— 

— 

Attaree  Khat  Co 

474  P 

i/°4 

364c 

i/4 

200  pi 

;/°i-i/5 

i 71  P 

1/24-1/ 

6i  113  9f  i°4 

54 

9 9i 

— 

Bamgaon 

150 

Hi 

— 

— 

IOO  I 

!i-i/ii 

— 

— 

50 

9 

— 

— 

— 

Bargang  Co 

65 

III 

— 

— 

30 

i/i4 

— 

— 

35 

10 

— 

— 

— 

109 

P 

II 

i — 

— 

1 30 

1/ 

26ic 

i/4f 

33 

8f 

20 

9 

— 

Beheating 

135 

P 

i/iii 

IOO  b2  /2f-2/7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

354c 

i/34 

— 

Behora 

115 

P 

1/2 

38 

i/2i 

32ic 

i/9f 

45 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 

BishnauthTCo  ... 

361 

P 

Hi 

6°  P 1/ 

ifi/2! 

46 

nf 

25 

i/4f 

128 

9 94 

55 

84 

67  i/| 

o4 

BITC  Mancotta 

59 

i°i 

— 

1 — . 

20 

9 

29 

1/1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

Borbarrie 

104 

i/°i 

14 

ii/61 

18 

Hi 

25 

1/21 

26 

9i 

21 

10 

— 

Borpukri  Co  ... 

150 

i°i 

— 

— 

I TO 

10-1/ 

— 

40 

84 

— 

— 

— 

j > • • • i 

H3 

Hi 

— 

— 

51 

I of 

22 

i/3l 

40 

94 

— 

— 

— 

Brahmapootra  C 

io43 

ioi 

— 

— 

322  1 

0-1 / of 

131  1/ 

if  i/6i 

443 

8i9f 

147 

8 9f 

— 

BritishAssamC  A 

171 

Hi 

— 

67 

Hi 

28 

+ i/5 

53 

9 

23 

8f 

— 

„ ,,  B 

75 

1/ 

— 

— ( 

30 

I of 

20 

+ i/5i 

25 

9 

— 

— 

— 

Budla  Beta 

103 

P 

I/I°i 

25ic  2 

/3i-3/2' 

28^0 

i/8i 

— 

— 

244c 

1/2 

— 

— 

26  b 

i/ 

ChoonsaiiTCo  Ch 

11 5 

i/2i 

24 

2/1 

42 

nf 

16 

i/5i 

21 

10 

12 

94 

— 

Dahingeapar 

218 

P 

1/1 

6o-|c 

i/7 

5°  1/ 

Of  I/If 

j — 

70 

1 1 

38 

1 1 

— 

Debapar 

55 

9i 

— 

— 

20 

9 

20 

nf 

i5 

7 

— 

— 

— 

Dejoo  T Co 

3i7 

P 

i/°4  | 

1 8ic 

t r/10 

I36  pt 

lift  1 1 

f 18 

1/10 

80  p 

10  iij 

— 

— 

25  p 

5- 

Dhendi 

45 

Hi 

— 

— 

21 

i/i4 

— 

24 

9i 

— 

' — 

Boolahat 

162 

P 

I'i 

6oic  1 / 

2i  i/8i 

36 

1 1 

— 

— 

43 

8f 

23 

i°4 

— 

DoomDoomaC  B 

1 

P 

i/°i 

56ic  1 

/5f-2/3 

62  ipfi/ii' 

i5ic 

i/9 



— 

— 

— 

45 

„Hansura  ... 

205 

P 

nf 

3°|c 

2/3i 

122 

lof Ilf 

— 

— 

35 

8f 

— 

— 

18 

y > y> 

i95 

1/ 

3i 

G/24 

76 

I of 

45 

i/4f 

43 

8f 

— 

— 

,,Mesai  . ... 

i35 

P 

i/of 

50  P 1 

/4-1/10 

26 

III 

— ! 

. T-rr 

42 

9f 

— 

— 

17 

1 

”4 

P 

l/°4 

22ic 

i/ioi 

38 

1 1 

20-J-C 

1/9 

34 

94 

— 

— 

,,Samdang 

103 

P 

1/10 

54ic  1/ 9 t-2/8_i 

29  1/ 

3f  i/5f| 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20-|c 

: 

Gellahatting  Co 

88 

P 

I j?.\ 

35ic 

l/l°4 

29 

1/1 

— 

— 

24 

11 

1 — 

— 

— 

Greenwood  Co  D 

161 

i/4 

42 

i /5f 

49 

1/ 

— 

— 

58 

10 

: — 

— 

, 12 

Hapjan 

66 

nf 

23 

1 i/3i 

43 

10 

— ! 

— ! 

— 

— 

; — 

— 

— - 

Jaipur 

i39 

P 

i/°l  i 

— 

— 

52 

;i/ 

30 

i/7 

22 

i°i 

23 

9f 

12  p8f 

Jetookiah 

225 

1/  1 

45  ti/  3i  i i/4 

65 

f ioi 

25 

1/64 

40 

+9 

50 

+9i 

— 

Jhanzie  T Assoc 

207 

ni  ) 

— 

— 1 

H4 

ioi 

32 

i/4 

43 

I8f 

— 

18 

Jokai  Co  Bokel... 

269 

P 

i/ii ; 

64  p 1/ 

Ili2/l 

4 97  1 

°i  i/°i 

15 

i/°4 

77|c 

94 

16 

8i 

— 

,,  Dikom 

385 

P 

i/°i  : 

17 

1/10 

324101 

°i  i/5f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

44 

t 

,,  Jamira 

94 

l/°2  ! 

— 

30 

i/ii 

14 

i/ii 

3o4c 

ni 

20lc 

9f 

,,  Muttuck 

303 

P 

1 1 

41  pfi 

/2-l/8ij 

140  pjgf  1 of 

12 

1 1 

784c 

94 

324c 

8 

J 

,,  Panitola 

406 

1/I2 

75  + 

l/5-2/4! 

47 

i/ii 

57 

i/ii 

74 

1/ 

153 

10 

— 

,,  Subansiri  ... 

240 

P 

i/°i 

— 

Bo^c 

1/14 

30 

i/74 

80 

iof 

50 

9i 

— 

Jorehaut  T Co 

479 

P 

1/  : 

126  pi 

I 4 i/4f' 

90 

10  ni 

66  1 

/4-i/6| 

191 

Q+I I 

— 

— ■ 

6 

Kelly  Den 

256 

66  1/ 

If  i/6i! 

107 

l9f 

32 

i/o-J- 

44  • 

8f 

— 

— 

16 

Kettela  T Co  ... 

1 10 

P 

1/  ! 

— 

i 

40 

nf  1/1 

20  i c 

i/6i 

50 

1 °ii of 

— ! 

— 

Khobong  T Co 

340 

P 

I of 

2o8icf 

1 of  1/8 

i 62 

9i 

70 

f8 

— 

— 

- 

Khongea 

113 

P 

24  b 

2/24 

30 

ti/i 

59 

9t  i/2f 

— 

— 

‘ 

— 

— 

- 

Koddom 

1 15 

10 

— 

— 

44 

i°i 

24  1 

i/if 

27 

8f 

20 

74 

— • 

- 

Koliabur 

100 

P 

ioi-  : 

— 

— 

40 

1 1 

2oic 

i/3i 

20 

9i 

20 

84 

— 

- 

Kolony 

103 

nf 

- 

— 

27 

1/1 

n 

i/5i 

50 

9f 

15 

i/of 

— 

- 

Kopati 

76 

P 

1 of 

13-2-0 

1/2- 

18 

i°i 

I3ic! 

1/54 

17  - 

94 

15 

8f 

— j 

- 

Kuttalgoorie 

143 

P 

1 1 

22lc 

i/9i 

36 

i°i 

22 

i/3i 

47 

84 

l6 

74 

— 

- 

5 5 ... 

162 

P 

1 of 

23{c 

i/9  ! 

44 

10 

25 

l/2f 

53 

8i 

17 

7f 

— 

- 

Luckimpore'l'Co 

81 

1 1” 

— 

— 

32 

1 1 

20 

i/2i 

1 

i°i 

28 

9f  1 of 

— 

- 

5 1 • • • 

66 

P 

I /of 

— 

— 

20 

ni 

24ic 

i/5f 

— 

— 

22 

1 1 

— 

- 

Luckwab  Co 

192 

— 

— 

132 

9f  10 

60  | 

l/2f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Lung  Soong 

i°5 

ioi 

— 

— 

60  { 

9i  1'  1 1 f 

15 

l/4 

— 

— 

30 

8 

— 

- 

Madoorie 

162 

P 

9 i 

— 

— 

45 

9 

76^c 

1/ 

28 

7f 

13 

74 

— 

- 

MajuliCo  Kolap. 

60 

l/2f 

2° 

i/i°i 

20 

nf 

— j 

— 

— 

— 

20 

10 

— 

- 

,,  Majulighur 

190 

i /of 

59  1/1 

f ti/4i; 

60 

iof 

22  ! 

|i/4i 

29 

9 

20 

iof 

— 1 

- 

T 


Garden, 


Total. 


Quantity. 


alijan  T Co 
iandakatta 
iledla 

lloabu  d T Co 
Horan  T Co 

> 5 

SlangledyeCo 
aharanee 
L,hor  Rani 
smgaon 
iahbarrie 
. jnoi  T Co 
Ihat 

ftajmai  T Co 
Romai 

Rungli  Ting 
Salonah  T Co  K 
I „ Sal 

Scottish  AssamCo 

Shakomato  Co 
Sraglij  an 
|ingri  T Co 
liok 

gjtadimoro 
Upper  Assam  Co 
CJCHR&  SYLHT 


Baraoora 

B&CChar.  Ass.Ch 
,,Hingaja 
B ,,  Magura 

L ,,  Singlac. 

|„  Singla  T Co 
ffiTCoDwarbund 
Urrunbund.. 
Borokai  T Co  .. 
Captainpore 
Chandpore  T Co 
Craig  Park 
Cutleecherra 
Doodputlee  Co  . . 
,,Kanykoory 
ram 
I Gomesdhnr 
1 i Indian  T Co 
„ 

Kaline 

Koyah 

CVIB  Jalingah 
B |Shabazpore . . 
NSrC  Jafflong 
Rffihecherra 
Rathe  mar  a 
Piltt'areah 
Roghunundon 
J Rookeenee 
Rungamuttee 
Scotpore  T Co 
_ i.Pallorbund 
8ephinjuri  Bh  TC 
8humshernugger 
Sonarupa 


6? 

go 

100  p 
228 

83 

226  p 
106 

45 
103 

55 

267  p 
190  p 
150  P 
205  p 

94  P 

46 

296  p 
281  p 

236 
no 

7i 

83 

214  p 
60 

103  p 
407  p 

9300  p 

85  P 

832 
5H 
473 
174 
130 
552 
220 
103 
261 
48  p 

237  p 

80 
120 
1 18 
188  p 
120 
134 
376 
H3 
196 
208 
100 

90  p 
240 
87  P 

81  p 
40 

43 

109 

93 

170 

x99  P 
419  p 

334  P 
x79 


1 

Average 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

t Pekoe  and 

Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken  and 
Souchong, 

Fannings,  Dost 
and  Various. 

j Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

1 Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

| Price- 

Quantity 

j Price. 

Quantity 

| Price. 

jQuantity 

Price. 

9* 

— 

— ‘ 

18 

IO 

1 — 

— 

28 

8* 

21 

9* 

— 

— 

n* 

-.  : — 

— I 

30 

1 1 

!5 

1/6* 

25 

9* 

20 

8* 

— - 

— 

i/i* 

60  b 

i/nf 

20 

II 

1 

— 

— 

— 

20 

8* 

— 

— 

i/3* 

— 

901/ 

2fi/5i 

35 

i/io* 

70 

1/ 

33 

1/0* 

— 

— 

1 /of 

23 

i/3* 

25 

1/0* 

Bl 

— 

35 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i/ii 

52  P 1 

/4*-2 IS 

46 

I/O* 

s 1 

— 

63 

10* 

29 

10  iof 

36*c 

l/3* 

l/X4 

i — 

\,rr—y ' 

28 

Ilf 

20 

i/9* 

25 

iof 

33 

n* 

1/ 

B 

— 

— 

— 

20*0 

i/4! 

— 

— 

25*c 

8* 

— 

— 

l/1 

— 

— 

401/ 

°i  1/4I 

241/ 

i*  1/6* 

25 

10* 

14 

1 1* 

— 

— 

9* 

25 

IO 

— 

— 

3° 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i/ 

— 

97 

9*  nf 

I 16  pi 

/2-1/5I 

54 

9* 

— 

■ ' — . 

— 



11 

40 

f 1/2 

70 

10* 

4°*c 

1 1* 

40 

8f 

1 s 

— 



xM 

34  P 1 

/5  i-i/7 

46 

I/O* 

!4*c 

i/7 

34 

10 

12 

1 1 

10 

1/ 

l/2f 

: IB  1 

| 5 

94 

1/ 

1*1/4! 

20 

i/iof 

71 

1 1 

— 

— 

20*0 

1/ 10* 

1/0* 

14 

+ i/4f 

41 

fn 

2I*C 

i/5i 

18 

JO 

| — 1 

— 

— 

n* 

— 

14 

1/0  f 

' 

— 

20 

9* 

— 

— 

12 

i/1* 

1/1* 

3d|c 

i/7* 

99 

1/ 

I*l/l* 

5°*c 

i/9 

63 

iof  II 

48 

8*9* 

— 

X/°4 

48*0 

1/10 

94 

1 

I*  l/lf 

14 

i/4 

49 

10* 

76 

9*9* 

— 



i/if 

59  1/5 

ii/ni 

56 

1 

1*1 /of 

20 

i/4 

35 

10* 

46 

+9* 

20 

nf 

IO 

20 

i/ii 

30 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

60 

8f 

— 

x/4 

44ici/ 

4*i/9* 

27 

1/1* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

n* 

— 

— 

33 

I/O* 

— 

— 

3° 

10* 

20 

11* 

— 

' 

1 1 

22*C 

1/6 

93 

II 

26 

i/if 

61 

9 

— 

12 

10 

i/3* 

— 

38 

I/O* 

22 

1/8* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 of 

— 

■ — 

39 

P 

IOjlO* 

36*0 

T i/3 

28 

8* 

-- 

— 

— 

! — 

1/1* 

12 7 pi 

/4i-i/9 

f 177 

1 

0*1/1* 

72 

1/0* 

31 

11* 

— 

— 

— 



10* 

IO* 

38fc 

i°i 

19 

9* 

28 

II* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



9* 

151  1 

10*1/4 

296 

+9* 

120 

iof 

247 

8*8* 

— 

— 

i8*c 

5* 

9* 

34i/ 

°i  i/3i 

172 

9 

129 

II* 

166 

7*7f 

— 

— 

13 

4* 

9* 

69  1 

i-ii/4i 

135 

9fio 

77 

iof 

153 

8 8* 

14 

7* 

25 

4* 

9* 

36 

11  i/4i 

60 

8f 

20 

II* 

25 

7t 

20 

7* 

13 

5* 

10 

16 

i/3l 

41 

9* 

20 

II* 

40 

8* 

13 

7* 

9a 

58 

i/-i/4t 

209 

9*9* 

56 

H* 

229 

8 

— 

— 

9t 

[ — _ 

— 

72 

9* 

37 

1/2* 

68 

7t  8 

43 

8* 

— 

— 

i°* 

I 

— 

29 

1 of 

14 

1/4* 

47 

9 

13 

8f 

— 

— 

I/Ii 

1 

y,  HI  . ; 

107 

1/ 

24 

l/H 

46 

9* 

84 

1/2* 

— 

— 

8 

$1 SH 

— 

— 

— 

— 

' — - 

— 

— 

28 

9* 

20*0 

4* 

n* 

— 

— 

165 

P 

9*1 11* 

54  1 

0*1/5* 

18 

7f 

— 

— 

n* 

— 

— 

33 

10* 

21 

i/3* 

26 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8i 

— 

— 

42 

8* 

32 

1 0* 

46 

7* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10* 

— 

— 

61 

9*  10* 

27 

l/2f 

— 

— 

30 

8* 

; — , 

— 

nf 

34*c 

1/7* 

58 

10* 

64 

1/0* 

22 

8* 

10 

9* 

— 



1 of 

— 

— 

39 

1 of 

21 

l/l* 

25 

8f 

35 

8f 

— 

7* 

| — 

— 

— 

| 

— 

— J 

134 

7 7* 

, j — 

— 

— 

1/ 

— 

— 

121 

1/-1/0I 

33 

2/ 

9° 

9* 

132 

8 1 /of 

— 

— 

1/1 

— 

41 

1/2 

12 

2/  1 

61 

10 

29 

i/if 

— 

— 

1/ 

— 

75 

n* 

35 

1/4* 

— 

— 

61 

10 

25 

11* 

9 4 

29 

1 1 

56 

9 

4i 

I / 1 * 

82 

8 

— 

— 

— 

I/I 

— 

— 

5° 

11* 

35 

i/5i 

— 

— 

— 

15 

8* 

II* 

20*0 

l/lf 

30 

10* 

20*0 

i/4* 

20 

9 

— 

— 

IO 

44  1 

i*i/7i 

66 

9* 

25 

nf 

84 

18* 

21 

7* 

— 



1/21 

61  p 1 

/3*-i/5 

26 

10* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

— 

— 

36 

9 

45  P 

9|-i/i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9* 

— 

20 

9f 

— 

— 

20 

9 

— 

— 

— 

7* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

43 

7 7* 

— j 

— 



10 

— 

— 

48 

9 10 

13 

i/3* 

21 

8* 

17 

9* 

— 



Hi 

— 

33 

ii* 

17 

1i/4 

21 

9* 

22 

9 

— 



Ilf 

32 

1/6* 

40 

io* 

4° 

1 /of 

50 

8* 

— 

8 

8* 

ni 

— • 

— 

82 

P 

IO-l/l 

65  P 1 

/2-1/8* 

52 

8*  | 

r 1 

— 

— 

I°4 

83  P 1 

/•ii/3* 

279 

P 

|8*  10 

57 

1 1* 

— 

— 

— j 

— 



i°i 

7°fc 

+1/4 

118 

19* 

74 

11 

47 

l7f 

— 

— 

25 

s* 

1 /of 

5° 

I/I 

72 

1 0* 

48 

i/3 

9 

8 

— 

— 

n* 

18 

1 /°1 

37 

IO* 

18 

1/2* 

15 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

INDIAN.  , — Continued. 


1 

Broken  Org’,  Pekoe 

jl  Pekoe  and 

Broken  and 

Pannings,  D 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

1 Unassorted. 

| 

Broken  Pekoe, 

; Pekoe  Souchong, 

Sonchong. 

and  Varion 

1 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity.!  Price. 

Quantity.!  Price. 

| Quantity 

Price. 

Ij  Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity.  Pi 

SSTCoBalisera 

671  p 

10 

60  i 

I-Ul7i 

249 

tgf  10 

100 

1 nf 

1 

l66 

8f 

1!  , 

11  56 

7i 

1 4°  1 

j 

>|  f 

,,Deanston 

7l6  P 

1 1 

142  11 

i + i/51 

212 

1 of 

92 

I V 

187 

9 

65 

8f 

1 84c 

,,Phulcherra  ... 

628 

94 

105  1 

if  i/5f 

171 

94 

‘ IOI 

1 1 

162 

8f8f 

49 

7i 

40 

! 

„Rajghat 

37 

94 

37 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Thaligram 

43 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

1 of  1 / 1 

/2-i/8f 

43 

74 

— 

— 

- 

TarraporeTC  ... 

7i5  P 

nf 

4°fc  1 

/2-i/7i 

155  P 

IIO  I 

1 l^° 

8f9f 

190 

8 9i 

j 50 

1 

Western  Cachr  Co 

131  P 

i/if 

23fc 

2/3 

35 

nf 

23 

i/6f 

1! 

5° 

9i 

— 

- 

CHITTAGONG 

172  p 

10 

9f  iof 

i/4 

Chandpore 

108  p 

94 

— 

— 

j 33 

25ic 

50 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Neptune 

64  p 

iof 

— ■ 

— 

21 

94 

i8fc 

i/5 

25 

8f 

1 — 

— 

— 

- 

CHOTA  NAGPRE 

100  p 

6 

1 

j Darangkel 

33 

5 

— 

— 

33 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IndianHillTC  ... 

67  p 

6f 

— 

— 

35ic 

+7i 

17 

16 

15 

6 

— 

- 

DARJEELING 

1251  p 

1/04 

Bannockburn 

42  P 

1 of 

— 

— 

3°fc 

iof 

— 

5*1/84 

— 

— 

— 

( 12 

1 IC 

Darjeeling  Co  ... 

265  p 

nf 

70  1/ 

P.4  i/if 

79 

iof 1 if 

37fc  1 / 

79 

8f8f 

j 

— 

- 

Glenburn 

6ofc 

l/2f 

6ofc  i/ 

12-f  f i/2 

3 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Goomtee 

125  P 

l/l| 

60  pfi/of-i/i 

i 4° 

nf 

I 25fC 

i/7t 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Lebong  T Co  ... 

130 

I of 

85  1 

pi  i/1* 

— 

I/of 

— 

i/3i 

45 

9i 

— 

■ — 

— 

| - 

Lizziepore 

87  p 

I /of 

25ic 

i/4i 

25 

25fC 

12 

10 

— 

— 

— 

- 

LMB  Lebng&MS 

225 

iof 

— 

— 

100 

Ilf 

40 

i/if 

70 

84 

15 

74 

— 

,,Moondakotee 

IX3 

!/3i 

— 

65  1 

/4-i/4i 

! 26 

1/6 

22 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

Tukvar  T Co 

156 

i/2i 

1 16 

i/3-i/7 

— 

— 

— 

40 

nf 

1 — 

— 

— 

-j 

Turzum 

48fc 

l/2f  j 

— 

48fc 

l/2f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

DOOARS 

2822  p 

lOf 

| 

; 38 

5°fc 

l/2f 

■74 

1 

Bullabarrie 

i35  P 

10 

— 

— 

94 

32 

1 — 

— 

15 

I 

Chalouni 

i84  P 

ICf 

32  p 1 

of  1 1/4 

27 

t.9 

55  P 1 

if  l/5f 

63 

8f 

— 

— 

7fc 

1 1 

DooarsCo  Banian 

230 

ni 

50 

i/6f 

50 

9i 

5o 

Ilf 

80 

8f  1 

— 

— 

- 

,,  Bhogotpore 

582  p 

iof 

— 

— 

86 

tiof 

224fci 

/3f-i/3 

f225 

84  ! 

— 

' 8^ 

°2  I 

47fc 

4 

„ Indong  ... 

3°4 

i°i 

26 

i/5 

61 

10 

84 

iif 

46 

9 i 

51 

36 

3f 

,,  Tondoo 

387 

I X 

32 

i/7i 

120 

10  iof 

97 

i/-i/of 

114 

9 

— 

— 

24 

Id 

Doloi  T Co 

198  p 

9f 

27 

xi  ti/5 

58 

9i 

23 

nf 

80 

8f 

— 

I — 

iofc 

5 

Ellenbarrie 

185  P 

iof 

20 

Ti/6f 

50 

t xof 

— 

tl/of 

60 

9 

20 

74 

35  P 

4-- 

NSTC  Rngamute! 

499  P 

nf 

95 

+I/-I/7 

141  1 

I iof 

89 

IOI 

9f 

37  ! 

Si 

36fc 

61 

Putharjhora 

KANGRAYALEYi 

118 

nf 

23 

I/Ii 

I04 

j6 

1/8 

i/if 

84 

37 

74 

18 

1 

Nassau  T Co.  ... 

80  p 

I of 

— 

— 

l7 

I of 

35ic! 

28 

Ira 

— 

— 

-1 

TERAI 

626  p 

10 

in 

ti/5f 

1 

8f 

| 

Gungaram 

94 

iof 

— 

— 

25 

T4 

47 

' I 

— 

8 

4 

Kalabarrie 

99  P 

I of 

— 

— 

27 

I of 

45icl 

1/14 

27 

8f 

— 

; ' y?  ■ 

— 

Marionbaree 

80 

8 

— 

— 

40 

8f 

— 

— 

40 

7i 

— 

- 

Nuxalbarrie 

193 

9t 

31  i 

1 /of 

75 

10 

15 

ti/i 

72 

7i 

ill§  j 

j 

- 

Pahar  Goomira... 

IOI 

94 

— 

31 

9f 

i7 

i/if 

53 

8f 

— 

Taipoo 

59 

— 

— 

28 

iof 

13 

i/6f 

18 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

TRAYANCORE 

527  p 

9f 

i/if 

i6fc 

8 

[ 

Bonaccord 

55ic 

9l 

I2fc 

22fc 

10 

— 

1 /of 

— 

5ic 

16 

Braemore 

95fc 

'9 1 

— 

— 

49ic 

9 

2gfc 

— 

— 

i3ic 

6f 

4fc 

4f 

Glenbrittle 

22|C 

8f 

— 

— 

2of  C 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ifc 

6 

ifc 

4 

Home 

14 

1 of 

— 

— 

I4 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 — 

— 

— 

- 

Poonmudi 

126  p 

8f 

25fc 

i/°i 

48-fc 

9 

— 

— 

32fc 

64 

H P 

5 

7fc 

4i 

Rookwood 

20 

7 

— 

— 

20 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Seenikali 

47fc 

8| 

— 

— 

20fc 

7i 

20f  C 

1 1 

— 

— - 

5fc 

6 

2fc 

4 

TPC 

52 

8f 

— 

— 

T4 

8 

18 

1 1 

13 

7 

— 

— 

7 

6-i 

U4: 

Venture 

96 

iof 

— 

59 

iof 

24 

l/2f 

12 

84 

1 

3 

CEYLON.  Average  n±d. 


Broken  Org.  Pek, 

Pekoe  and 

Broken 

Pannings,  Dnst 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Sonckong. 

and  Sonchong. 

and  Various, 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  | 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

libotsford 

79 

I I 



- 

35 

10 

30 

i/ii 

14 

8 

_ 

_ 

munamulle 

I02^C 

II-4 

— 

38ic 

10 

64ic 

l/°2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

therfie.d 

go 

IO 

— 

30 

9i 

36 

Hi 

24 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ttabage 

36 

I of 

— 

— 

8 

9 

28 

Ilf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

rae 

9°ic 

104 

— . 

34ic 

10 

32ic 

I/of 

24ic 

8i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

barley  Valley  ... 

350  b 

l/°i 

— 

K i. 

98  b 

1/1 

58  b 

1/6 

194  b 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Jietnole 

iyLand  &ProdC 

69  p 

ni 

— — ? 

17 

i°i 

4°ic 

1/2 

12 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„Rothes 

30  b 

1 /of 

KU  - I 

— 

30  b 

i/oi 

— 

- — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cocagalla  . . 

lylon  T PlantCo 

146 

1/ 

— 

49 

”i 

63 

1/2 

34 

9i 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1,  Alton 

84  p 

i/°i 

R —■  -■ 

— 

37 

i/°i 

22 

i/4 

21 

|| 

4ic 

9i 

— 

— 

„Tangakelly  ... 

53 

1/1 

— 

’’'"H 

18 

1/ 

24 

i/3i 

7 

9i 

— 

4 

9i 

„Yoxford 

50  p 

1/1 

— 

— 

25 

nf 

25ic 

i/3f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

jDamblagolla 

38 

9i 

— 

— 

38 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dedugalla 

62 

iof 

— 

— 

3i 

i°i 

19 

i/ii 

12 

8i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Behiowita 

60 

ni 

f iH  ■ 

25 

1 of 

22 

1/1 

13 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Denmark  Hill  ... 

49 

i/ii 

— 

— 

16 

i/°i 

20 

i/4i 

13 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

gerryclare 

IOI 

ni 

— 

— 

44 

1 of 

35 

1/2 

22 

8i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

fieviturai 

5i 

1 1 

— 

— 

22 

9i 

26 

1 /of 

— 

— 

2 

7i 

1 

5 i 

Dunsinane 

121  p 

i/°i 

29ic 

1/6 

55 

1/ 

28 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9|C 

i/if 

jgsmere 

1 T3  P 

ni 

144c 

i/7i 

74 

6f  nf 

25 

i/3i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Fairfield 

55 

x/if 

— 

28 

i/°i 

27 

1/3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Fairlawn  . . . j 

68  p 

1/1 

e§ 

— 

33ic 

1/ 

I9ic 

i/6f 

i5ic 

+9i 

1 

8 

■ — 

— 

fjassifern 

3° 

T/2i 

— 

12 

i/ii 

15 

i/4i 

1 

8f 

— 

— 

2 

7l 

Progmore 

23  P 

i/ii 

— 

— 

14 

Hi 

8 

i/5 

— 

— 

— 

i-|c 

9t 

Galaha 

212 

iri 

— 

47 

tiof 

no 

ti/i 

35 

f 9f 

20 

8f 

— 

.— 

Galata 

88  p 

ni 

— 

2 

9i 

79  Pi / 

of  i/°i 

6 

8i 

— 

— 

1 

5i 

Gangwarily 

67 

1 of 

— 

B 

24 

10 

29 

i/°i 

14 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Qenrhos 

44 

11 

19 

nf 

— 

— 

10 

i/ii 

15 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

fomera 

49 

I of 

— 

— 

25 

10 

12 

l/2f 

12 

8i 

— 

— 

— 

Goorookoya 

92 

i/°i 

— 

— 

43 

1 of 

38 

l/2f 

1 1 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

R > J 

19 

6i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19 

6i 

Hallowella 

52 

1 of 

12 

i/3 

28 

9i 

— 

— 

12 

8 

— 

— 

— 

Haputale 

118  p 

i/3 

i"/  '4r  ■-/ 

29 

i/3i 

66ic 

i/4i 

21 

i/if 

— 

— 

2lc 

7f 

Hattanwella 

6ofc 

1 of 

— 

— 

26ic 

10 

i5ic 

1 

1/1 

i9fc 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Haute  ville 

161 

i/2i 

— 

— 

38 

ti/oi 

i°9  i i/i3i  + i/4 

f 14 

fiof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kandal  Oya 

184^0 

11 

4°2C 

nf 

77ic 

9i 

484c 

i/2i 

i9ic 

7i 

— 

| — 

— 

HAW 

I25 

nf 

— 

— 

83  1 

of  i/if 

2 1 

1/4 

— 

21 

9 

Hotiyagalla 

78  p 

1 /of 

— 

— 

28 

nf 

5°ic 

i/2i 

— 

— 

— 

auderdale 

56 

1 of 

— 

— 

1 7 

i°i 

16 

i/ii 

23 

8 

— 

— 

— 

jjLaxapana 

115  p 

Hf 

26iC 

1 ri 

46 

1 of 

43|c 

i/3i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Pattle  Valley 

41 

I I 

— 

— 

30 

I of 

n 

1/1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

liMahacoodagalla 

50 

I°i 

— 

— 

23 

9i 

27 

nf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

J'lapagastotte  ... 

40 

ni 

— 

— 

18 

1 1 

1 1 

i/3i 

1 1 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

< Maha  Uva 

59  2 c 

1/2 

— jj 

— 

29ic 

1/ 

3°ic 

i/4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

::  Managalla 

46|c 

9i 

— 

— 

33+0 

9 

T3ic 

nf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Middleton 

5o 

1/1 

— 

— 

14 

nf 

27 

i/3i 

9 

9i 

— 

— 

Moray 

82  p 

i/of 

— 

— 

49 

8i  ni 

27 

1/3  4 

. 

— 

64  c 

1 /of 

New  Forest 

64 

Hf 

— 



34 

104 

3° 

Ti/oi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

New  Peacock  ... 

2I4  P 

9 

— 

— 

62 

9 

874-c 

53 

7i 

5ic 

4 

74  c 

5i 

Newton 

85 

1 of 

— 

— 

33 

9i 

38 

ti/i 

13 

8 

l 

1 

cA 

Orion 

141  p 

I of 

— 

— 

132  b 

tni 

— 

3 

8 

3ic 

8f  I 

3 

5f 

Palamcotta 

7°ic 

I of- 

— 

— 

264c 

9i 

3>i-c 

i/°i 

i3ic 

7i 

— 

i5athragalla 

50 

9* 

— 

— 

25_ 

9! 

10 

i/o4 

35 

8 



— 

— 

F’eradenia 

118 

I T2 

— 

— 

45 

1 1 

35 

l/2f 

38 

9f 

— 



— 

— 

Pine  Hill 

1134c 

nf 

284c 

i/4i 

43ic 

nf 

+24c 

9 

— 

— 

— 

Preston 

40 

i/ii 

— 

— 

22 

nf 

18 

i/3i 

— 

— 

1 





CEYLON  —Continued. 


1 

Garden,  j 

Total. 

Average, 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken  and 
Souchong, 

Fannings, 
and  Vari 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

j Quantity. 

Price. 

; Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 1 

Portmore 

29 

1/3 

I _ 

to 

i/i| 

18 

1 

i/4i 

— 

I 

Raxawa  Panwila 

60 

io| 

— 

— 

16 

iof 

16 

i/if 

28 

H 

— 

— 

— 

SCTCo  Invery  ... 

125  P 

l/ 

34ic 

io£ 

27 

I/I 

32ic 

i/6f 

14 

7 

18  p 

8 gf 

— 

Silver  Kandy  ... 

i/H 

25ic 

i/2i 

34ic 

Ilf 

3°ic 

1/6 

— 

— 

Suduganga 

52 

iof 

32  t 

l|l/Ov 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17 

Of 

3 

7i 

Uplands 

86  p 

iof 

— 

— 

31 

10 

48-ire 

i/o-J- 

7 

Vicarton 

58  P 

1/ 

20|C 

l/4l 

20^0 

i/°i 

— 

18 

9i 

War  lei  gh 

42 

1/ 

*3 

!/3i 

16 

9i 

13 

1 1 

— 

| 

— 

32 

| 

Windsor 

139 

9-1 

56 

9i 

5i 

1/1 

In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; £c  for  half-chests  ; p for  packages,  t Prices  mar 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  wei 

to  one  chest . 

GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Broker 


J.  W.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  i & 2,  Bury  Street, St.  Mary  Axe 


‘Ujblement  to  11  CEYLON  OBSERVER 

low,  WILSON  & STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CEYLON,  AND  JAVA  TEA  REPORT. 

q Rood  Lane.  London,  E.C.  November  n th,  1892. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION  IN  LONDON 
From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon.  Java. 

1891- 1892.  556,351  packages.  393,895  packages.  25,696  packages. 

1892- 1893.  546,054  ,,  375>°47  ,,  23,363 

] ring  the  week 

- 523  packages  Indian  ) 

- 529  ,,  Ceylon -Total  60,876  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

1 [24  „ Java  j 

The  proportions  of  Tea  used  for  Home  consumption  during  the  present  season,  that  is,  since 
i first  of  June  have  been, 

■Indian  49%  Ceylon  35%  China  16% 

During  October  384,293  lbs.  of  Indian,  and  358,229  lbs.  of  Ceylon  Tea  were  re-exported. 


laantity  of  Tea  (in  lbs.)  on  which  Duty  wa 

5 paid  at  all  Bonded  Warehouses  in  the  Kingdom  from  1st  Tune  to  31st  Oct. 

1889.  per  centages. 

1890.  per  centages. 

1891.  per  centages. 

1892.  per  centages. 

Indian 

38,300,000 

50 

41,016,071  49 

39U8o,93I  45 

42,276,614 

49 

leylon 

14,600,000 

*9 

17^42,380  21 

25,353,721  30 

29,977,390 

35 

ihina,  etc. 

24,400,000 

31 

24,938,790  30 

21,821,359  25 

13,398,100 

16 

Total  lbs. 

77,300,000 

83,497,241 

86,356,011 

85,652,104 

Quantity  of  Tea  exported  from  Great  Britain,  from  1st  June  to  31st  October. 

1889. 

1890. 

M 

00 

hO 

t— 1 

1892. 

ndian  .... 

Included  with  China. 

865,992 

1,412,266 

T344,733 

lylon  .... 

669,398 

1,146,070 

L549,7b5 

China,  etc. 

14,388,141 

I5,558,3T5 

13,620,792 

13,906,497 

NDIAN. 

The  heaviest 

auction 

ever  held  took  place  on  Monday  last,  when  25,846  packages 

pre  catalogued.  The  total  quantity  printed  for  the  week  amounted  to  46,523  packages.  These 

Klies  were  too  great  for  immediate  requirements  and  thus  occasioned  some  irregularity  in  the 
ing,  resulting  in  easier  rates  for  all  Teas,  especially  those  over  gd.  per  lb.  The  drop  in  the 
igher  grades  now  amounts  to  fully  3d.  to  qd.  from  the  best  prices.  Latest  telegraphic  advices  from 
'alcutta  give  the  seasons  probable  export  to  London  as  109  millions. 

ffeekly  average  of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1892,  25,157  pkgs.  av.  10J.  1891,  28,298  pkgs.av.  84d. 


I 1892. 

1891. 

j 1892. 

1891. 

| 1892. 

1891. 

PKGS.  I’PRICE. 

PKGS. 

PRICE. 

PKGS.  1 PRICE. 

PKGS.  j PRICE. 

1 pkgs.  1 PRICE. 

PKGS.  ' PRICE. 

ISSAM 

1 I4I73  P i Ti 

12875 

p 9i 

Chota  Nagpore 

250  pi  64 

1 

Neilgherry 

74  P 7 

213  p:  64 

!achar&Sylhet 

*6x56  p 9f 

7012  p 

7+ 

Darjeeling  . . 

. j x 700  p i/o£ 

2137  p!  10 

Terai 

259  c|  ioi 

74  Pi  i/oj 

iUTTAGONG 

168  c iof  1 

151  p 

8 

Dooars 

. ;2I04  P' 

577s  P 7i 

T ravancore 

273  p,  10 

5s  i 

Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London:  — 

'DUST.  (Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor)  1892,  4-i-d.  1891.  4fd.  1890,  6d.  1889,  54c! 


[FANNINGS.  (Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor)  ,,  546  ,,  4fd.  ,,  64-d.  ,.  6d. 

^BROKEN  TEA.  (Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor)  7fd.  ,,  7d.  ,,  8jd.  ,,  j±d. 

FEK.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor)  8^d.  ,,  7fd.  ,,  84.1.  ,,  8qd. 

j PEKOE.  (Greyish  to  blackish  some  tip,  useful  liquor)  ,.  gd.  ,,  8fd.  ,,  9fd.  ,.  9fd. 

PEK.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor)  ,,  6fd  ,,  $\d.  ,,  yfd.  ,,  6-|d. 

PEKOE.  (Blackish,  greyish,  some  tip.  inferior  liquor'  ,.  7fd  ,,  6fd.  ,,  H^d.  ..  8d. 


CEYLON.  Although  sales  were  heavier  than  last  week  the  quantity  was  comparatively  small, 
[arrivals  having  recently  been  extremely  limited.  Competition  was  strong,  and  prices  all  round  were 
fully  up  to  last  week’s  quotations,  although  a somewhat  quieter  tone  was  noticeable, 
fhe  average  for  the  week  is  nfd.,  against  gd.  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  London  : — 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor)  1892,  8fd.  1891,  6-^d.  1890,  g3d.  1889,  nd. 

PEKOE  (Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor)  ,,  io4d.  ,,  8Ad.  ,,  iofd.  ,,  1/- 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,,  7fd.  ,,  5fd.  ,,  gfd.  ,,  iod. 

PEKOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,,  8fd.  ,,  6Ri.  ,,  iod.  ,,  iofd. 

JAVA.  The  1724  packages  brought  forward,  comprised  selections  from  9 Estates,  and  the  sales 
passed  firmly  at  fair  prices,  although  several  lots  were  withdrawn  for  higher  offers. 


BANK  RATE.  3 per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight. — Calcutta  1/3^.  Colombo  I 3 J 


Q arden . 

j Total.  Average. 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken  Pokoe.  , Pekoe  Souchong. 

Broken 

and  Souchong. 

[ 

iQuantitv.  Puce. 

^Quantity  | Price 

Quantity,  j Price. 

Quantity.  Price.  /Quantity^  Price. 

|Quantity.  Price. 

Fannings 
and  Vai  i 


e.  1 1 Quantity.! 


ASSAM 

AssamC  Cherideo 
„GabrooPurbot 
,,  Geiakey  ...| 
,,  Rookang 
Assam  Front  ierC 
Badulipar 
Bargang  Co 
Behora 

BishnauthTCo  .. 


B I T C Sessa 
Borjan 
Borjulie 
Borpukri  Co 
Brahmapootra  C 
Bungala  Gor 
Chubwa  T Co  ... 
Corramore 
Debrooghur  Com. 
Dekhari 
Dhendi 
Dibroo 
Doolahat 
DoomDootnaC  B 


Eastern  AssamC 
Gellahatting  Co 
Gotoonga 
Green  wood  Co  B 
Hapjan 
i Hotewar 
! Hunwal  T Co  ... 
j Jokai  Co  Bokel... 

,,  Dikorn 
; ,,  Hukanpukri 

,,  Jamira 
» Joyhing  ... 

| ,,  Subansiri  ... 

! „ Tippuk 

Jorehaut  T Co 
KamroopAsso  A 
Kelly  Den  Chapa. 
Kettela  T Co 
Khobong  T Co 
Khonikor 
LMB  Diffloo 


,,Hatticoolie  . 

J J > > 

,,Lattakoojan 


Lower  AssamCo  B 
,,  Ranee  . . 
Mahmara  Planst. 
MajulighurC  Maj. 
Moabund  T Co 
Mokalbari 
Naga  Dhoolie 
Nahor  Kutia 
NoakachareeC 


141 73p 

841  p 
200  p 
243  P 
192  p 
1264 
208  p 

142  p 
119  p 
312 
148 
i53  P 

80  p 

66 

H7 

823 

92 

186  p 
346  P 
76 
70 

83 

P 

109 
188 

143 
459 

95 
1 r8 
160 
102 
78  p 
294  p 
297  p 
2381c 

H3 
170  p 
170  p 
6if  c 

T94 
684 
160 
56 
J74 
23  c 


158  p 
185 

1 10 


140 

80 


NSTCSagmooteaj 
Rajmai  T Co 


50 

225 

60 

60  p 
293 
209  p 
247 
iq8  pj 

85 

117  p 
320 
I 32 
192 
284 


11* 


11* 

I Ot 


1 6®c  t / 5-J-  3 /6A 


!/°f 


I Of 
1/ 
I°i 
I/I 
I /of 
9* 

1 1 

nf 

10 

1 

10 

1/ 

9k 
10“ 


i l°k 


nf 


9* 

9 

nf 

1/1 


1 of 


57fcti  /i-ji/3 


1/ 


300  f ix  +1/8 
241c  i/5f 


6of  c 
2ofc 


20 


47  1 


i7ic 


1/2*  | 
+1/32  ! 


252 

83 

103 

56 

542 

76 

43 

40 

1 14 

69 

20 

40 


1 of  11 
+ iof 


9fi° 


iof 

9 tiof 

IOfl/1 
1 1 

l/f 

1-1 loi 


1/ 

10 


9f 


+ 11 


1/6 


/2-i/6f 


1/1 


j 198*01 
26fc 


58fci/4*2/3f| 
34*c  1/  4t  2/ ^ 


/°¥-  1/51 

P/6* 


fi°5 


80 


219 

26 


9|-i/i 
9*  i°i 


I n* 


7< 


1'9 


hi  1 [0*1/0* 


3° 

20 

47 


1/ 

i/if 

iof 


48  jio 
98  Pqfl/o* 
;9f  i/°i 
9 10J 


77 


25 


[if 


92  I 9-1/0* 


iof 

— 

Ilf 

20 

i/5  2 1 

5-2 

— 

10* 

37*c  1/ 

of  1 /6f 

1 of 

— 

— 

l/ 

55+c 

ti/5f 

i/5f 

73P  + i/ 

6ft  2/9 

1/0* 

40  b 

ti/8 

nf 

38 

fi/i* 

1 of 

— 

1/0* 

45  1/1 

*-i/8f 

Ilf 

174  P 

1/-1/8* 

1/3 

— 

— 

9f 

— 

— 

1 of 

— 

— 

I /of 

48-Jc 

i/9  | 

IIZ 

48  b 

2,/2f  , 

9k 

— 

— i 

9* 

— 

iof 

— 

10* 



— 

1/2* 

50 

l/2* 

1 1 

25 

l/2f 

10* 

— 

— 

IO* 

20-*  C 

1/6 

11* 

56  fl/ 

iff  1/2 

iof 

— 

. 

I/f 

— 

— 

1/ 

7°P  1 1/ 

3 2 i/6f 

9* 

— 

— 

i/6* 

— 

— 

9f 

— 

— 

i/if 

28 

i/7* 

9k 

36 

1 1 

1 lk 

i ~~ 

27 

4i 

67 


1 of 


>* 
|IO 


5k 

32  11 

185  9f  I/°| 
i83fcp9f+io| 
1 7 of  c 1/ 

36 J j I /of 
26  it  1 1* 


6ifcjt  1 of 


i°7 
126  1 
60  p 1 
27 

54  1 


9f  10* 
0*1/0* 
/if-i/7 
9i 

/of-1/1 


1 


143  p|9*  “I 
j.i  |i°  1 
9k 


50 

3° 

50 

30 


9* 

10 

10 


1 1 


75 
20 
20 

74 
109 

83  1/2  f- 1/5-2- 


9* 
oft  10 

IO 


¥ 1 1 
1 


84  | tgf 


35 

82 


l-i/f1 


44 

«5 


lot 
10*10* 
Ilf 
*9 


133  ni-ti/cf 


H3pi/j2f  !/8f 



_ 

456 

8f  x/6* 

20fC 

— 

— 

— 

— 

39 

9 

lofc 

55*c 

I / 2f 

65 

8*8f  i 

20 

nf 

2gfc 

1/6  : 

30 

IO* 

77 

9*  i/8*, 

— 

262 

7*9* 

— 

— 

l6o 

28fc 

i/6f 

48 

9* 

32 

iof 

— 

26f  c 

i/6* 

49 

8* 

24 

8* 

— 

29f  c 

i/7f  ! 

50 

iof 

— 

— 

47  1/ 

4*i/5* 

83 

9 9* 

22 

8* 

46  I 

— 

— 



— 

58 

8* 

21 

40*  c 

1/ 

33 

8*  j 

— 

20 

*9f 

— 

— 

— 

i — 

— 

66 

10 

— 

— 

— 

1 - 

— 

40 

8f 

— 

— 

27 

117  1/ 

of i/6f| 

362 

8 9*  ; 

119 

8*9*  , 

6 

— 

— 29 

IO 

17 

9+ 

28 

7f  22 

7k 

— 

— 

I 

20 

nf  ! 

100 

9 

27 

8* 

4ifc 

1 17 

i/6fl 

29 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

45 

iof 

5 

— 



36 

8f 



— 

| 

— 

H 

8f 

— 

— 

20fc 

— 

61 

8* 

— 

— 

: 

— 

— 

32 

8* 

— 

— 

, 

20fC 

i/Sf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

18 

9k 

127 

8 9* 

— 

— 

I ifc 

26 

10 

18 

10 

— 

26  p 

ti/5*  ; 

— 

8f 

8f 

— 



— 

64*0 



i/2*  | 

; 42 
23 

2 7 

9* 

18 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

4* 

3*c 

60 

1 /of 

54 

9* 

100 

8f8f 

1 1 

31 

tn* 

6gfc 

9 

12 

8* 

— 

— 

65fc 

1 of 

29fc 

9k 

z 

20 

I /of 

j 4°*c 

tio* 

46+c 

*9* 





2 2*C 

9 

1 

20 

78  1/ 

4+1/5* 

2 88 

9 9* 

60 

— 

l8 

40  1/ 

4f  2/2* 

— 

7f-i/ 

l6 

1/0* 

13 

7 

— 1 

— 

20*C 

1 /of 

66 

9+9f 

23 

8f 

II 

4°*o 

1/2 

— 

— 

| — i 

— 

32 

9* 

29 

iof 

8 

35 

1/ 

100 

8f 

r^i\  jj| 

- 

20 

i/2* 

60 

7 f ! 

— 

— 

— 

3° 

i/3* 

60 

8f 

— ) 

— 

20 

1/2 

J 3° 

8* 

• 

25 

i/3* 

75 

9* 

25 

7k  | 

20 

1 /of 

— 

— 

20 

Sf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

8f  | 

15 

1/6* 

123 

9* 

• — 

— ' 

25 

— 

5r 

8f 

18 

11*  i 

3^0 

4° 

i/9f 

98 

nf 

26 

1/ 

16 

nf 

— 

— 

28fc 

9* 



— 

49 

9*  i 

36 

9 

— 

— 

— 

3° 

I/2* 

— ■ ! 

52  P I 

26 

i/4* 

142 

8*8* 

70 

7l9*  ; 



22 

i/6f 

38 

9* 

|| 

— i 

— 

40 

1 10* 

3i 

lk 

— 

i 

— 

3i 

i/8* 

120 

*9 

i 

“ 

/ 


/3 

h 


INDIAN. — Continued.  November  II th. 


Broken  Org. Pekoe  i Pekoe  and 
Total.  Average!  or  Flowery  Pekoe,  Unassorted, 


'Broken  Pekoe. 


Quantity. \ Price  j Quantity.  Price.  /Quantity.  Price.  jQuantity.|  Price-  I Quantity 


Pekoe  Souchong. 


Broken  and 
Souchong, 


Fannings,  Dost 
and  Various. 


pgli  Ting 

ttishAssamCo 

Ikotee 


? 


onee 
fri  T Co 


68.  p 

228 

68  p 

181 


i/3f 

11 

l/2+ 


l4o|ci/|8i2/of!! 
40  l/|l+l/5+; 
48  +H/0^-2/4! 


J34  P 

60 


tdimoro 

R&SYLHT 


ioora  . . 

_ EraligoolTC 
; MookhamTC 
/luddanporeC 
Singla  T Co 
mdkhira 
:rie  Valley  . . 
ifby  T Co  . . 
amai 

jodputleeC  KK 
jlcherra 
agmara 
f&Co 

11B  Shabazpre 
STCBaitakhal 
,Burjan 
Jafflong 
Khadim 
j^allakhal 
looltullah 
lopacherra 
umshernugger 
iTCoAmrail  .. 
,Dukingole 
loombira 
Holicherra 
gcherra 
iagurnal 
aporeTC  .. 
F&Co 

ITTAGONG 


123  p 

6156  p 

3° 

89  p 
3H  P 
i27;P 
400 
126  p 

83 

120 

III  P! 
192  P 

123  j 

160  P 

177 
71  P 
I4°  P 
492  p 
250  p 
188 
149  p 

66  p 

282 

285  p| 

223  p: 
88  j 
158  P; 

435  P 
510  p 
160 
374  Pi 
233 


11 

i/i+ 

nf 

9f 

i/3i 

8# 

10 


8+ 


9+ 

9 

i/i+ 

8+ 

11 


n+ 


1/0+ 


9i 


9+ 


9i 


9 

9+ 

9 


21+c  1/5I 

33+c  i/6f 


51 

20 

28 

53 

35 

45 


i/°i 

IO  IOi 


i°i 

10 


1 1 
1 1 


9+ 


30  I/3i 
2lfc  iof 
72  +10^1/3 


23 


33  nj+ti/3+j 
10  b +2/4 


50 

159 

25 

46 


29+0  1/0+ 

40^-C  1/5  2 


9+ 


8| 


iof 


9+ 

9+ 

10 


8f 


9 

9+ 


9+ 


9+ 


iof 


34  P 

69  1 1 

21 
15 

1 8-+c 

J4 


iof 4 1 / 

+ W7+': 


8+ 


9 + 

8+ 

9 

9+ 

iH 


1 1 /6f 
W4i 


io4 


45+c'  r/4+  !j 

37  1 10  f + i/3+i! 


32  ! io-i/4: 

48  +j  10  1/4+j 

49  1/6 


3° 


10 


39 

70 

59 
53 
44 

25 

35 
140 
68 
82 

44 

12 

1 15 

H5 

72 

40 
40 

185 

140 

5i 

124  p 
62 


10+ 

10 

1 


9l 


105 


attickcherrie  ...i 

168 

1 of 



HOTA  NAGPRE 

250  p 

6f 

40+c;  8+9+ 

atalsudh 

i6ofc 

7+ 

pdian  Hill  T Co 

9° 

5+ 

— 1 — i 

WHEELING 

1700  p 

1/0+ 

r ; • t , ■ I 

Bannockburn  . . . 

120  p 

iof 

— — 

[astleton  - • . 1 

Darjeeling  Co  ... 

jDilaram 

pooteriah 

fligOO 

Kilej 
| Kyel 

LMB  ChngTong 
„Moondakotee 

j Him  T Co 
jNSTC  Bloomfield 
Rungmook 
Selimbong 
iioom  T Co 

dooars 

Aibheel 

Hope 


90 
174 
100 
120 
100  p 
67 

85  P 
323 
90 

84  ’ 

131  P 

104  p| 
I02fci 
1 10 

2104  p 

79 

242  p 
140  p 


1/ 

1/ 

1/1 

i/4+ 

84 

i/3f 


9+ 


nf 


1/2+ 

i/1 

1/2 


iif 


114 

61+c 


I Of 

+9 
9 
9 

8+ 

9+ 

9i 

+8f 

iio 

+9 

9 

8f  9 
t9i 
+8f 
n-1/3 
10  iof 


iofnf 


+65- 


29 

3° 

24 


1/2+ 

i/3l 


i/if 


i/°l 


9+ 


1 of 


1 1 


9f 


35+c 
3°2C 
20 


55  + 1/2+ + 1/6 


i/34 


1/6 

+ 1/7 


45+c 

46 

52 

32 

48 

36 

25 

15 

i55 

44 

25 

25 

45  2 c 
4°+c 
50 


1 of 


n+ 

1 if 


1/ 

i/3 

9+ 

l/2f 

1 1 

i/of 

1/3+ 

+1/2+ 

I/If 

11+ 

1/1+ 

I/I 


15  1/7+ 

40+c  1/7+ 

20fc  +1/5I 


55  ! i°+ 

31  I +9+ 


29 


37i 

13 

25 

3° 


/ 3 


1/2 


if  1/4+ 
1/2 
+ i/4+ 


1/1+ 


13 

39 

4°+c 

42 

20 

23 

27 

19 

42 

33 

4°ic 

25 


1 of 

1/ 

10 

nf 

1/ 

1/6 


nf 


i/i+ 

i/of 
i/4+ 
1/3+ 
+ I/4+ 


20 


72 

36 

33 


11+ 


1 1 1+ 
1/ 
11+ 

28  itiof 
20f  b l/5+ 
l/l  + 
i of 


40 

6r 


4° 

18 


11+ 


14 

78  1 10+ 


1 of 


n+ 


49 

38 

54 

61 


+ 11 


j/6 

fi/2i 


35  b i/3  + 


i/8f 


26  | 1/5 
12  +1/6 

45 

I2fc 
27^ 

I 2 

48 

l8 
l6 


12 


IO 

1/7  + 
l/2f 
1/4+ 

1/8 
+ i/4+ 
1 / 4+ 


3 2+c  IO+ 


45 

24 


1/1+ 

! 1 /°f 


14 

42 


64 

47 


18 

77 

35 

166 

50 

14 


24 

40 

19 

47 

42 

13 

25 

120 

83 

44 

44 

20 

115 

39 

54 

3° 

5i 

60 

158 

41 
125 

53 


54 


30+c 
5o 


4°+c 

15 

46 

20 

27 

3° 

i5 

3° 

9° 

12 

25 

35 

12 


3° 


64 

45 

20 


Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  || 

Quantity,  j 

Price. 

9+  ) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9+ 

66 

7+8+ 

— 

— 

7+8 

9 

48 

9+ 

_4 

3+ 

15 

7+ 

_ j 

— 

7 

14 

7 



— 

+8 

15 

t7 

22fc 

4+ 

7+ 

2 

4+ 

— 

— 

+7+ 

— 

, — 

I 

— 

7f 

21 

6+ 

— 

10+ 

— 

— 

— 

9+ 

8f 

93 

7+ 

— 

— 

— 

| ' — ’ 

— 

— 

8+  1 

— 

. — 

12 

9f 

7+ 

20 

8 

— 

8+ 

5i 

7+9+ 

15 

+4+ 

8+  ! 

13 

9+ 

2ofC 

1 of 

8 

26 

7 

— 

— 

+7f 

68 

/ 4 

23+0 

5+ 

8 

18 

+7+ 

1 24+c 

5+ 

7+ 

12 

7+ 

2 

4 

7i 

y 

15 

7 

— 

— 

7+ 

— 

- — 

12 

7f 

8 

— 

— 

25 

+7+ 

+8+ 

14 

+ 7+ 

6+c 

4+ 

+7+ 

mg 

— 

— 

— 

+7 

12 

1 Of 

9+c 

4+ 

7f 

50 

7 

14+c 

4+ 

+8+ 

93 

+7+ 

21 

5+ 

+7+ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9+9+ 

71 

8f 

— , 

— 

+8+ 

57 

+7+ 

9+ 

6+ 

13+0 

6 + 

j 1 6f  c 

6+ 

* 

40 

6+ 

, ., 

— 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8+ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9+9+ 

20 

8 

— 

— 

9+ 

1/ 

7f 

— 

— 

12 

iof 

22ic 

9 

— 

1 1 + 

— 

— 

8+ 

— 

— 

28fc 

5-9 

8+ 

30 

8+ 

-- 

— 

10 

16 

8 + 

— 

— 

I of 

— 

18 

1 1 

fio 

— 

— 

4+o 

5+ 

10+ 

12 

8 

— 

— 

9 

— 

10 

cr»  I 
1 

8 

8f 

ii  57 

7+  8 





+8+ 

45 

— 

— 

Garden. 


Jiti 

Manabarrie 
Meenglas 
NSTC  Bytagool 
,, Dam  Dim 
,,Nakhati 
,,Nowrea  Nuddy 
,,R ungamut  tee 
Phoolbarrie  T Co 
NEILGHERRY 
Seaforth 
TERM 
j Bagdogra 
: GyabareeTC  Dud 
| TRAYANCORE 
! Arnakel 
I Bon  Ami 
! lnvercauld 
I Merchiston 


Garden, 


Agrakande 

5 5 ... 

A1  iourie 

Ambatenne 

Ambawella 

Amunamulle 

Angroowella 

Bathford 

Beverley 

Blackstone 

Blackwater 

Blair  Athol 

Broughton 

Carney 

Castlemilk 

Chois}' 

Claremont 

Clontarf 

CeyLand&ProdC 
,,Narangalla  A 

„ „ D 
,,N.  Peradeniya 
,, Rothes 

Cocagalla  . . 

Come  Away 
CTPCEstHolyod 
,,Mariawatte... 
,,Rosita 

,,Waverley  ... 
Culloden 
Dalleagles 
Delta 
Dessford 


INDIAN— 


Total. 

Average. 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonchong. 

11 

Broken  and 
Sonchong. 

Fannings, 
and  Varit 

Bt 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

j Quantity. 

Price. 

| Quantity. 

Price. 

j Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

j|  Quantity.  \ 

120  p 

i of  i 

20  fc 

, x/5i  . 

20 

iof 

25 

l/l£ 

25 

8f 

11 

30 

7f 

— 

73 

i°i 

30 

tni 

41 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

2 

77 

7f 

— 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

77 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

. 

158  p 

8f 

32  P 9 

it  1/34- 

63 

8 

24 

t 104 

19 

7i 

1 6 j 

t64 

j 44c 

3I7  P 

84 

8 

t9f 

no 

m 

58 

tn 

1 16 

t7i 

5 

64 

204C 

183  p 

10 

32  li 

1 tl/4i; 

42 

+94 

27 

i/°i 

49 

t8i 

25 

+7i 

84c 

218  p 

9 

37  P t 

iof  1/5; 

67 

t8i 

25 

tn| 

58 

7f 

21 

7\ 

io|c 

247  p 

nf 

47  tn 

2 tl/4| 

66 

tio 

51 

1/2 

48 

t8f 

17 

\7i 

1 84c 

250 

84 

— 

— 

50 

I°4 

— 

100 

7f 

100 

7\7'i 

— 

74  P 

7 

— 

— 

37 

7i 

37ic 

6| 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

259 

m 

94 

1 1 

— 

— 

40 

iof 

12 

1/81 

3° 

+9 

— 

— 

12 

165 

i°i 

l7 

tio 

45 

t8| 

68 

ti/oi 

35 

8 

— 

— 

1 — 

273  p 

10 

112 

9 

— 

13 

9l 

18 

1/2 

78 

7'i 

1 

6| 

2 

xoo 

nf 

12 

I/I 

26 

ic  4 

36 

[/[  1 

1 1 

9 

12 

io4 

j 3 

33  2C 

84 

32ic 

84 

— 

— 

— I 

— 

i 

— 

1 4c 

1 

28|c 

84 

— 

26ic 

82 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

24c! 

4i 

II  — 

CEYLON.  Average  nfd. 


Total. 

Average. 

Broken  Org,  Pek, 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken 

and  Souchong. 

Panning 
and  Va 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

39 

I I 

j 

n 

24 

9t 

15 

i/if 



i 

4i 

H| 

— 

— - 

26 

9f 

15 

i/if 

! — 



— 

— 

— 

27 

1/2 

! — 

— 

13 

1 /of 

14 

l/3  S' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

93 

iof 

— 

26 

9f 

27 

I /of 

40 

8^- 

— 

— 

44|c 

I I 

— 

— 

264c 

1 of 

i5ic 

I /If 

— 

— 

24c 

5i7i 

lie 

2014c 

104 

_ 

qo4c 

10 

77k  ci/ 

Of  1/04 

1 — 

— 

241c 

8f 

io4c 

4i 

IO 

— 

16 

9f 

12 

I /of 

i3 

84 

— . 

— 

53 

l/li 

— 

— 

19 

1 1 

34 

l/2f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

118  p 

1/ 

I 

— 

67  p 

i°|-i/- 

344c 

1/24 

I 174c 

9 

— 

— 

1 

87 

io| 

1 

— 

19 

iof 

38 

i /of 

22 

84 

6 

6f 

2 

220  p 

l/lf 

i54fci/ 

li  1 / 1 0 

i 75 

I/I 

26 

I/I 

5! 

iof 

— 

— 

4 

45  P 

Hf 

12 

i/3i 

27 

iof 

— 

— 

4fc 

8f 

j 2ic 

64 

1 

77ic 

I /°f 

44"2“c 

1/2  1 

164c 

104 

— 

i /of 

i7ic 

9l 

j — 

— 

— 

634c 

9 4 

— 

84c 

9i 

i5|c 

! 404c 

7k  8 

■ iH  y 

— 

91 

1/ 

| 13 

1/ 

27 

1 1 

30 

1/24 

1 21 

9l 

— 

— 

— 

82  p 

10.4 

; — 

23 

9 i 

474c 

1/ 

12 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

32 

10 

13 

Ilf 

13 

8f 

6 

9| 

— 



— 

— 

— 

9i 

1/1 

19 

I/If 

25 

1/ 

15 

1/6 

32 

I I 

— 

_ 

— 

77 

io4 

1 

12 

I /of 

42 

9f 

13 

i/of 

4 

71.  ! 
/ 2 

6 

8f 

— 

76 

10 

i — 

-- 

38 

9i 

27 

nf 

9 

7 f 

— 

— 

2 

107 

iof 

1 27 

ti/of 

37 

10 

16 

ti/if 

25 

8f 

2 

7f 

— 

30  b 

n| 

— 

30  b 

nf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

126  p 

1/ 

— 

— 

35 

11 

59  P 

ti/if 

28 

10 

2 

8 

2 P 

42  p 

I/of 

— 

12 

tio 

3°4c 

l/2f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

79  P 

1/2 

— 

— 

43  Pi/ 

Of  i/of 

36 

i/3f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

198  p 

lof 

— 

— 

34 

1 04 

47 

1 /of 

97  b 

9f 

— 

— 

2o4c 

74  P 

i/ii 

38  p 

i/3-i/5 

27 

Ilf 

— 

— 

9 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

95  P 

1/3 

— 

— 

58|c 

i/if 

34 

i/4l 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3ic 

248 

iof 

— 

— 

123 

iof 

59 

i/if 

66 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

143  P 

Hi 

— 

— 

46 

104 

77kc 

i/if 

20 

9 

— 

— 

— 

70 

Hi 

— 

3° 

iof 

21 

i/if 

19 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

103 

i/if 

21 

i/3i 

30  1 

If  i/of 

22  1/ 

6f  1/64 

3° 

10  io4 

— 

— 

J 

CEYLON  _ — Continued. 


Broken  Org.  Pek, 

Pekoe  and 

Broken 

Fannings,  .1)0  81, 

G-arden, 

Total. 

Average. : 

i 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

and  Souchong. 

and  Various, 

1 

Quantity. 

Price,  | 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

1 

Quantity.  | 

Price. 

Quantity,  j 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Pric  e. 

igdolla 

54 

IO 

— 

— 

i 12 

10 

! 17 

1 1/ 

25 

8f 

1 — 

— 

j — 

— 

smbula 

106  p 

Ilf 

20 

l/2f 

33 

1 1 

27fci  I/I 

26 

9f 

— 

— 

6fc 

— 

Domo 

59  P 

Ili 

ill  ■ i 

— 

10 

11  i/of 

17 

l/2f 

26 

10 

— 

— 

7 

uckwariT  P Co 

59 

I I 

— 

— 

25 

10 

22 

I/If 

12 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

unnottar 

32  P 

i /of 

25 

+ l/lf 

4 

9* 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 L 

uf 

ilandhu 

39 

iof 

— - 

— 

19 

9f 

I 20 

Ilf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

angapitiya 

84 

9l 

— 

— 

38 

9'J 

28 

j I If 

1 1 

8 

1 7 

6f 

— 

— 

kadua 

68  p 

11  f 

2°fc 

W2f 

18 

1 of 

14 

I/I 

16 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

iP&ECo  Cndegal 

4i 

nf 

— 

— 

26 

8f ! 1 of 

15 

1/2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,Hope 

68 

i/of 

— 

42 

Inf 

26 

1/3 

| 1 — ■ 

I 

— 

' 

— 

|,,Labukelle 

126  p 

I of 

— 

— 

107  P 

18  lof 

1-9 

i/3f 

— 

— 

§j§ — 

— 

— 

— 

|„Meddecombra 

86 

I/I 

— 

55 

iif 

31 

L/3f 

— 

— • 

— 

— 

I ,, Norwood 

53 

i/4f 

— 

— 

30 

1/2 

23 

i/8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

v ^5  ■ 

■Enroll 

53  P 

1 /of 

— 

— 

13 

tuf 

2lfc 

i/4i- 

i8fc 

10 

— 

— 

ifc 

9 

J|erham&S.  Andre 

64 

1/1 

31 

l/2f 

33 

nf 

— 

: i/4f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

| 

lleddes 

45  P 

i/ojf 

— 

28 

10  4 1 1 

15 

— 

— 



8f 

2-|c 

10 

I iikiyanakanda  . . . 

86 

Ilf 

— ■ 

— 

24 

11* 

27 

i/2f 

21 

9i 

14 

— 

8f 

ISlassaugh 

i6gf  c 

II* 

— 

— 

68fc 

nf 

32^0 

i/4* 

35-Jo 

9f 



— 

34fc 

lllassel 

138  p 

I Of 

— 

— 

36 

9* 

8ifc 

1/1 

21 

8f 



— 

— 

— 

■Glen  Alpin 

:o6  p 

I/I* 

— 

— 

58 

i/if 

30 

i/3f 

12 

nf 

— 

— 

6fc 

8 

■Glencairn 

62  p;  I if 

22f  C 

1/4* 

27 

10 

I2fc 

1 /°f 

— 

— 

— 

1 

4J 

I (Hendon 

6g 

Tlf 

33 

1 of 

36 

i 1 /°f 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

ISlenugie 

123  p 

Ilf 

yiA-i 

60 

10 

51  2C 

i/3f 

12 

9J 

— 

— 

— 

| Gona  Adika  Co  G 

63  P 

"i 

— 

is  1 

20  p 

10  1 if 

25fo 

l/2f 

iSfc 

9f 



— 

— 

fcnakelle 

7'1 

1/ 



— 

18 

1/ 

20 

L/if 

33 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I,, 

72 

i /of 

— 



18 

I /of 

24 

i/if 

3° 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IGonamotava 

81 

1/ 

— 

— 

38 

Ilf 

21 

1/4 

17 

9f 

3 

5*7* 

2 

4f 

■Gongalla 

440c 

Ilf 

^ s , 

— 

1 4^0 

I of 

20fci  l/2 

iofc 

9 

-- - 

— 

— 

— 

V Hangran  Oya  . . . 

60 

i°i 

— 

17 

9f 

25 

1/ 

18 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

■Hantane 

89  p 

Ilf 

• . .. 

— 

27 

1 1 

46fc 

1/2 

16 

9J 

— 

— 

— 

1 Harmony 

48  p 

9i 

— 1 

— 

13 

10 

20fc 

Ilf 

12 

8 

1 f c 

3i 

2fc 

4 

■Hemingford 

1 17-50 

1 of 

— 

— 

49fc 

1 of 

2 5fC 

I/If 

i8fc 

9 

— 

— 

25JC 

4fio 

ilolmwood 

40 

i/3* 

— 

— 

13 

l/2f 

18 

i/6f 

7 

1/ 

— 

— 

2 

7f 

Hoolankande  ... 

149  p 

I of 

63fc 

i/if 

39 

IO  I 

— 

43 

8f 

— 

— 

4 Jo 

4f 

Hoonoocotua 

107 

II 

34 

9f 

6:  .11 

f ii/2f 

10 

8J 

I IHr 

2 

6 

Hunugalla 

Imboolpittia 

64 

Ilf 

— 

BUI , ' 

30 

1 of 

19 

i/4 

15 

8-J- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

157  P 

Ilf 

46 

i/if 

32  P 

10 

30 

l/2f 

49  P 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IMP 

51 

Ilf 

— 

— 

17 

1 if 

12 

I/2 

22 

9i 

— 

— 

ilngestre 

95  P 

1/ 

v 

5°fc 

nf 

3ifc 

i/3f 

H 

9t 

— 

— 

— 

ladien  Lena 

69 

Ilf 

26 

i°f 

29 

I/I 

13 

9f 

— 

1 

5 

Kandapolla 

I31  P 

1/2 

75fc 

i/if 

— 

27 

i/5f 

29 

nf 

— 

— 

— 

| -A-  B 

KelaniValAssn  D 

I29  P 

i/if 

49fc 

l/7 

52 

i/of 

■ — 

28 

1 of 

— 

— 

■ J: 

Kellie 

127 

I of 

40 

I Of 

44 

1/1 

3i 

8f 

12 

7f 

— 

s 

Kew 

“5  P 

I /of 

— 

— 

46-lrC 

1/ 

34fc 

i/6f 

22 

9f 

— 

— 

1 3 Jo 

9 

FKintyre 

Liurkoswald 

64  p 

I/Of 

35  PT 1 

/ if-i/5 

3 

4 

1 

— 

. 9 1 

— 

— 

3 

8 

26^C 

Sf  1 of 

138  p 

I /of 

33 

I/of  j 

6ifc 

! 1/5* 

44  ! 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

| leangapella 

36 

1 1 

22 

1/ 

14 

9f 

— 

— 

— ) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lesmoir 

46 

I of 

— 

1 7 

l9f  i 

18 

f 1/ 

9 

84 

1 

6f 

1 | 

5 

bgan 

98  p 

1 1 

— 

— 

19 

iof  1 

6of  c 

I /of 

19 

8f  1 

— 

- 1 

— 

Mali  alia 

44 

10 

— 

— 

14 

9f 

15  i 

I /of 

14 

8*  1 

I — 

— 1 

1 

6 

Mahousa  T Co  . 

76 

I of 

34  1 

if  1 /of 

18 

9f 

— 

22 

Sf 

— 

1 

2 

4 

Maskeliya 

60  p 

Ilf 

4of c 1 / 

of  i/if 

20 

IO 

— 

— 

— 

9J 

— 

— 

Monterey 

74 

I of 

— 

— 

29 

1 of 

25 

I /of 

17 

— |j 

3 

4 

Mooloj^a 

38 

1/2 

— 

— 

18 

i/of  i 

20 

1/3-4- 

— 

— | 

— || 

— 

— 

Mottingham 

7i 

Ilf 

— 

— 

22 

I of 

27 

i/li 

22 

9i 

— | 

— 

— 

Nahalma 

136  p 

1 1 

— 

— 

60 

rof  :j 

67J  c 

I/I 

9 

91 

1 

— 

— 

Nayabedde 

i°5  P 

l/2f 

57fc 

i/6f 

27 

I /of  j 

— 

2 1 

1 of 

— j 

— 

— 

Needwood 

90 

1/ 

45 

IO  I of 

45 

I/If  ( 

— | 

— 

— 

— 



— 

Nilambe 

1 i 

x44 

Hf 

— 

1 

62 

rof  ! 

I] 

82 

I/of  | 

— 

! 

1 

1 

— 

— 

CEYLON.  — Continued. 


Garden, 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

| 

1 

Broken  and 

Fannings. 

1 

Total. 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonckong. 

Souchong. 

and  Vari 

3 

Quantity. 

Price. 

j Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.  F 

>1  ! 

North  Cove 

734c 

i/if 

_ 

_ 

364c 

1/ 

374C 

W2f 

I 

_ I 

OBECCraigieLea 

82 

I/°4 

— 

41 

ni 

27 

1/3 

14 

94 

— 

I 

,,  Darrawella  . . . 

«5 

Ilf 

— 

— 

41 

1 1 

21 

i/4i 

23 

9i 

— 



,,  Glendevon  ... 

121 

i/34 

— 

— 

37 

i/3i 

40 

1/7 

44 

i/°4 

— 



,,  Smnapittia . . . 

86 

iof 

■ — 

— 

22 

1 1 

26 

I/Ii 

26 

9i 

— 

12 

Oolanakande 

5°4C 

10 

— 

— 

284c 

94 

18 

Ilf 

— 

— 

— 

! 4f-c 

Ormidale 

454c 

i/9i 

— 

■ 

124c 

1/8 

234c 

2/0  4 

iofc 

1/4 

Bl 

— 

- 

Osborne 

205  p 

Ilf 

534c 

I/I4 

73 

9 i°i 

71  p 1/ 

2 2 i/5i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

5 

Ouvah  Kellie 

28 

i/24 

— 

— 

1 1 

1/1 

12 

1/6 

5 

94 

— 

— 

— 

Pambagama 

171  p 

104 

— 

— 

88 

10 

664C 

i/of 

17 

84 

— 

— 

Poengalla 

72 

104 

— 

— 

21 

10 

36 

1/ 

15 

8 

— 

— 

Pundaloya 

89  p 

i/of 

404c 

1/54 

35 

nf 

— 

14 

9 

— 

— 

— 

Putupaula 

69 

104 

— 

— 

27 

io4 

20 

i/if 

21 

8f 

— 

— 

1 

Queensberry 

96 

11 

19 

l/2f 

27 

11 

— 

— 

34 

9 

— 

— 

16 

Rambodde 

55ic 

1/ 

— 

— 

184c 

114 

204c 

1/21 

174c 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

Rangalla 

112  p 

10 

— 

— 

5o 

10 

26 

ti/04 

16 

484 

— 

— 

2oic 

Rayigam 

6o£c 

104 

— 

— 

354c 

94 

254c 

1/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rookwood 

2074c 

iif 

— 

— 

504c 

1/ 

484c 

i/if 

824c 

9l 

224c 

11 

54C 

Sandringham 

57 

l/l 

— 

— 

1 19 

tn 

35 

1/24 

3 

84 

— 

— 

Sanquhar 

126  p 

ro4 

— 

— 

35 

104 

404c 

1/1 

32 

9 

— 

— 

19 

1 

Scarborough 

77 

I/°i 

14 

I/I4 

27 

1 1 

23 

i/3 

13 

9i 

— 

— 

Selegama 

84  p 

104 

1 04c 

l/l4 

— 

— 

264c 

1/1 

474c 

84 

— 

— 

I 

Sheen 

77  P 

i/i4 

344° 

1/64 

3° 

i/°i 

— 

— 

13 

94 

— 

— 

— 

• 

Spring  Valley  ... 

79  P 

i/if 

— 

— 

41 

i./if 

21 

i/44 

12 

114 

— 

— 

54C 

Standard  Goura. 

5o  P 

i/24 

— 

— 

16 

i/if 

254c 

1/64 

7 

1 of 

— 

— 

2ic 

St.  Clive 

31  P 

94 

— 

— 

12 

I-84 

14  P 

10J-  1 1 

— 

— 

1 

64 

4 

Strathellie 

78 

10 

— 

— 

3i 

94 

22 

1/1 

2-5 

84 

— 

1- 

Surntravalle 

48 

i/of 

— 

— 

13 

Ilf 

2r 

i/3  f 

1 14 

9l 

— 

— 

— 

[■ 

Sunnycroft 

81 

9i 



— 

37 

94  I 

12 

Hi 

32 

8 

— 

— 

1 — 

Troup 

62  p 

i/°4 

— 

— 

27 

iof 

354c 

i/3i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Troy 

25 

io4 

— 

— 

8 

9 

12 

i/of 

4 

8 

— 

— 

I 

Turin 

6o4c 

1/ 

— 

— 

304c 

i°i 

3o4c 

1/14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

U gieside 

66 

iof 

— 

— 

27 

94 

24 

nf 

15 

84 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Wellekelle  . . 

4T2C 

nf 

— 

— 

274c 

1 04 

14.4  c 

1/2 

! 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Westhall 

91 

iif 

— 

— 

52 

tofiii 

19 

i/2f 

! 18 

8f 

i 

— 

2 

Woodstock 

25  P 

84 

— 

— 

i7 

9 

— 

— 

— 

4 

64 

44c 

5 

Ythanside 

93  P 

1/ 

14 

i/7 

— 

3i 

1/ 

2 7 

104 

15 

84 

! 64c 

1 

§ 

JAVA. 

1589 

pkgs. 

7fd. 

Garden. 

TitaL 

Average, 

Fine  & FlowryPek, 

Medium  Pekoe, 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Sonchong, 

Cong,  Bro.  0 

Inst 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price.  Quantity. 

Price. 

.Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

j Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity,  j 

ce. 

Ardja  Sarie 

163 

7f 



98 

7474 

65 

84 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

| 

Calorama 

24O 

74 

— 

— 

IOO 

8 8f 

5° 

84 

40 

46f 

50 

|64 

— 

Jasinga 

33 

i/24 

— 

— 

33 

ti/24 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Nangoeng 

272  p 

74 

— 

— 

125  P 

74  iof 

44  b 

84 

IOO 

6I64 

— 

3 

; 

6 

Parakan  Salak  ... 

ii5 

64 

— 

— 

3° 

f7 

30 

6f 

— 

— 

25 

64 

30 

: 

5i 

Perbawattee 

100 

1/ 

— 

— 

32 

i°i 

68  1 

/of-1/1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— : 

Roempien 

40 

64 

6 

6 104 

20 

1-51 

— 

3‘ 

54 

2 

54 

9 

5 

Sinagar 

501 

7 

— 

— 

5oi 

+6f  8 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

Tjiogreg 

125 

74 

54 

74 

26 

9i 

33 

7 

12 

6 

In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; Jc  for  half-chests  ; p for  packages,  f Prices  m;  :cd 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  w rht 

to  one  chest . 

GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Broket 


J.  W.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  i & 2,  Bury  Street, St.  Mary  Axe 


ai 

H 

Jn 

- 

- 


AND  JAVA  TEA  REPORT. 

November  1 8th,  1892. 


Java . 

26,604  packages. 
25,377 


Mlement  to  “ CEYLON  OBSERVER 

low,  WILSON  k STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CEYLON 

13,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION  IN  LONDON 

From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon. 

1891- 1892.  596,603  packages.  402,369  packages. 

1892- 1893.  582,085  ,,  385,923 

jring  the  week 
1,031  packages  Indian  ) 

,876  ,,  Ceylon ’-Total  48,921  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

,014  ,,  Java  j 

I There  has  been  generally  less  disposition  to  operate  this  week  at  late  rates,  and  the  natural  con- 
fluence has  been  apparent  in  a drooping  tendency  in  the  auctions. 

The  large  quantities  of  Indian  Tea  which  have  been  brought  forward,  during  the  last  few 
|eks,  appear  to  have  amply  sufficed  for  immediate  trade  requirements,  and  dealers  are  probably 
sinclined  to  go  heavily  into  stock  at  prices  which  mark  a sharp  rise  upon  rates  which  were  current 
,ume  few  months  back. 

A certain  degree  of  caution  is  not  at  all  surprising  under  the  circumstances,  especially  consider- 
ing that  we  are  approaching  the  season  of  the  year  when  Grocers  are  too  busy  with  other  articles  to 
jay  more  attention  than  necessary7  to  Tea,  and  that  trade  has  frequently7  a tendency7  to  become  some- 
#hat  slack  as  Christmas  draws  near. 

INDIAN.  Although  auctions  have  been  considerably7  lighter,  totalling  only7  36,031  packages 
against  46,523  last  week,  bidding  showed  less  animation  and  prices  dropped  for  nearly7  all 
descriptions,  especially7  those  where  the  liquors  were  at  all  indifferent.  Whole  leaf  grades  are 
cheaper,  even  Teas  for  price  being  less  generally7  competed  for,  a general  fall  of  Jd.  per  lb.  being 
noticeable,  although  considerable  irregularity7  in  prices  must  be  recorded. 

The  quality7  of  recent  arrivals  has  not  been  up  to  those  of  some  weeks  back,  and  fewer  fine 
juoring  Broken  Pekoes  and  Pekoes  are  on  the  market.  Although  this  circumstance  is  answerable 
!o  some  extent  for  lower  quotations,  the  depression  in  the  market  is  responsible  for  a good  deal. 
Weekly  average  of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1892,  23,157  pkgs.  av.  IGf.  1891,  28,386  pkgs.av.  9d. 


1892. 

PKGS.  I'PRICE. 

1891. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

1892. 

PKGS.  j PRICE. 

1891. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

1 1892. 

1 PKGS.  I PRICE. 1 

1891. 

PKGS.  PRICE. 

Assam 

H476P  Up 

16105  P 9i 

Darjeeling  . . 

. 2267  p i/of 

2293  p,  io£ 

Neilgherry 

123  p 74 

IT4  P 

9i 

Cachar&Sylhet 

5427  Pi  9l 
87  ! 9i 

4410  p 8 

Dooars 

. 2120  p 10 

35i8  p,  8 

Terai 

675  p,  9i 

665  p 

8 J 

IChittagong 

268  ; 83 

Kangra  Valley 

• ; 253  P 9f 

209  p,  64 

Travancore 

729  pi  9 

696  pi 

7k 

Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London  : — 


DUST. 

(Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor)  1892, 

4id. 

1891, 

qjd.  1890, 

6d. 

1889,  5Ad, 

FANNINGS. 

(Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor)  ,, 

5id- 

7 7 

4fd • 1 - 

6-J-d. 

,,  6d . 

broken  tea. 

(Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor)  ,, 

7fd. 

> J 

7d. 

8d. 

,,  7^d. 

PEK.  SOUG. 

(Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor)  ,, 

8d. 

7 7 

7d. 

8Jd. 

8id. 

PEKOE. 

(Greyish  to  blackish  some  tip,  useful  liquor)  ,, 

8|d. 

7 7 

8+d.  ,, 

9ad  • 

9fd. 

PEK.  SOUG. 

(Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor)  ,, 

6-fd. 

7 7 

5id. 

7-Ad. 

,,  6-|d. 

PEKOE. 

(Blackish,  greyish,  some  tip,  inferior  liquor)  ,, 

7$d. 

7 7 

6fd. 

8|d. 

,,  td. 

CEYLON.  The  quantity  brought  forward  was  slightly  below  that  of  last  week,  viz.  : 10,876 
pkgs.,  against  12,629  pkgs.  Bidding  was  rather  less  animated,  Teas  over  iod.  showing  decided 
weakness;  lower  grades  did  not  meet  with  quite  the  attention  lately7  bestowed  upon  them.  Prices 
tor  all  grades  have  eased  a little,  many  Teas  selling  jfd.  to  fd.  below  recent  quotations. 

Ihe  average  for  the  week  is  ii^d.,  against  under  gd.  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  London  : — 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor)  1892,  8-^d.  1891,  6Jd.  1890,  g^d.  1889,  10-Ad. 

PEKOE  (Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor)  ,,  ioj-d.  ,,  8fd.  ,,  ioj-d.  ,,  npd. 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,,  7fd.  ,,  5^d.  ,,  9d.  ,,  gfd. 

PEKOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,,  8A-d.  ,,  6-Ad.  ,,  gfd.  ,,  io-J-d. 

JAVAS  were  fairly^  represented,  2,014  packages  being  brought  forward.  In  sympathy  with  other 
descriptions  bidding  was  less  keen,  and  prices  in  consequence  somewhat  drooped.  The  export 
demand  has  not  been  strong,  and  although  the  Home  trade  has  been  taking  Javas  to  some  extent,  the 
lower  prices  current  for  other  Teas  appear  to  have  made  buy7ers  somewhat  hesitate  before  going  more 
generally  into  stock  of  Javas. 


BANK  RATE.  3 per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight. — Calcutta  1/3^.  Colombo  I 3 J 


INDIAN.  Average  iofd. 


1 

| 

Broken  Org.  Pekoel 

1 Pekoe  and 

Broken 

Fannings,  p 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average,  1 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pokoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

and  Souchong. 

and  Varioj 

Quantity. 

Price.  I 

Quantity 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

jQuantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

1 

Quantity. 

Price. 

1 Quantity 

1 p 

ASSAM 

11476p 

Hi 

j 

1 

!| 

AssamFrontierC 

851 

nf 

507  1 

of  2/ of 

305 

9 IO 

If  l/5l 

1 

10  iof 

1 — 

— 

39 

1 

Attaree  Khat  Co 

4°5  P 

nf 

• — 

— 

197P  1 

of  i/4f 

43  p 1/ 

85 

35 

9f 

45 

4: 

Beheating 

no  p, 

1/2 

— 

— 

7ofc 

i/5i 

— 

— . 

40 

1 1 

• 

— 

Behora 

94  Pi 

i/c| 

— 

— 

3i 

I/M 

igfc 

I/Sf 

44 

I of 

7f 

— 

| ■ 

BishnauthTCo  ... 

214  pi 

iof 

23f c 

1/1 

70 

IO  iof 

21 

l/3l 

5° 

8f 

3° 

20 

I 

Boisah  Habee  ... 

8 

5i 

— 

— 



!4 

— 

— 

“7 

8 

— 

Bongong 

86 

9 

— 

— : 

37 

9 iof 

Ilf 

21 

7f 

14 

7f 

— 

Borbarrie 

150  P| 

ioi 

38fc 

i/4i 

18 

9f 

1 25 

1/ 

56 

7f 

i 13 

Sf 

1 - 

• 

Borelli  T Co  ... 

265 

nf 

26 

1/2 

73  1 

°f  i/3f 

50  I 

/4-i/5f 

93 

9 

23 

1 of 

I — 

- 

Brahmapootra  C 

360 

9 

9f  f 5/6 

1 1 1 

9f  iof 

j 37  1 

/if” 1/2 

152 

7i  8 

60 

^59f 

— 

j 

Budla  Beta 

6°  p| 

I/'4i 

19  pi/ 

41  P 

l/2f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

! 

Chubwa  T Co  ... 

308  p 

9l 

68fc  1 / 

°f  i/5 f 

i59 

8f  9 

! 23 

8f 

57 

7f 

— 

ifc 

Debrooghur  Com. 

158 

1 1 

— 

— 1 

48 

1 of 

26 

!/4f 

54 

8I 

13 

9 

17 

t 1 

Dhendi 

88 

uf 

2 • — 

— 

31 

I /of 

20 

i/5f 

37 

8 

— 

Dibroo 

33  P 

i/ii 

28-fc 

i/3f  i 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

5 

5f 

— 

' 

DoomDoomaC  H 

196  p 

n| 

4ip  1/ 

3f-2/3 

129 

9f  1 if 

— 

26 

8f 

— 

— 

„Samdang 

62 

i/4t 

30 

IMS 

32  1/ 

if  i/3f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ 

Dooria 

420  p 

1 /of 

30  b 

i/iof  ] 

215  P 

8f  l/2f 

i35  bi 

/7f”i/8 

3 

4 

— 

40 

9 iof 

— 

GreenwoodCo  B 

81  p 

nf 

— 

— 5 

— 

— 

48-fc 

l/2f 

33 

9 

— 

— 

. 

,,  Dinjan 

262 

1 1 

52 

i/4f 

67 

1 1 

— 

— 

100 

9 9f 

43 

9i 

— 

' 

,,  Greenwood 

163 

i°i 

— 



85 

9f 

45 

l/M 

18 

8 

1 *5 

8f 

— 

- 

Harmutty 

190  p 

1 of 

— 

+ i/9 

38 

1 if 

58  P 

9f  i/5f 

72 

8f 

IO 

8 

I2fc 

ti 

Hattiali 

4°  2 c 

i/4f 

20^C 

20fc 

1 /of 

— 

i/3f  i 

— 

— 

— 



- 

Hattigor 

185  P 

1/ 

20f-C 

i/M 

80  I 

ifi/if 

15 

5° 

10 

20 

9f 

— | 

- 

Hazelbank 

ii5 

1 1 



— 

41 

1 of 

39 

i/if 

35 

Si 

s 

— 

- 

154 

nf 

12 

i/5f  | 

41 

ic-J- 

53 

1/1 

37 

Sf 

I J 

Sf 

— 

- 

Jaipur 

191  p 

nf 

— 

— 

7° 

nf 

43 

i/4f 

29 

32 

8f 

17  P 

7: 

Jhanzie  T Assoc 

315  P 

nf 



— ! 

136 

i°i 

56 

1/6 

74 

8f  ! 

- 

— 

49  P!3f 

Jokai  Co  Dikom 

3°5  P 

*1}  > 

79 P i/j7ti/7fl 

2I4fc 

10  iof 

— 

+ 8f 

— | 

12 

i : 

,,  Muttuck 

192  p 

I of 

24 

t 1 /of  j 

105  pt 

9f  1 of 

— 

— 1 

5°fc 

— 

— 

13 

Jorehaut  T Co 

294 

nf 

78  1/ 

of  i/Uf 

54 

tofiij 

42  i/4fi/4f 

120 

8f9f 

38 

i 

Sf  1 of 

— 

- 

: Kettela  T Co 

102 

i of 

— 

— 

20 

1 if 

15 

i/4f  j 

29 

9i 

' 

Khonikor 

184  p 

10 

7 3 P f 1 / 

of  f i / 8 j 

i 68 

tSftSf 

— 

22 

+7f  | 

21 

Sf  1 

— 

- 

Koddorn 

60 

9 

. — 

— 

30 

IO 

— 

30 

t7f  j 

' — 

— 

- 

Kolony 

49 

10 

— 

— 

22 

nf 

— 

— 

27 

8f 

— i 

— 

- 

Lepetketta  . . 

40 

I Of 

18 

|i/of 

— 

l 

22 

9i 

/ 2f-i/3 

— 

si 

4 Q ‘ 

64 

- 

LMB  Lattakoojn 

575 

I of 

100  1 

/1-1/ii 

175 

9i  1 °f 

75  1 

200 

25 

LuckimporeTCo 

295 

I /of 

• — ■ 

— 

126 

iof  i/5 

20 

i/5f 

109 

Sf  I of 

40 

Ilfllfl 

— 

i34  P 

l/lf 

5°fc  1/ 

7f  i/io 

f 32 

nf 



— 

32 

iof  I 

20 

nf 

— 

Luckwab  Co 

128 

1 1 

— 

— 

64 

iO  iof; 

0 0 
JJ 

i/3f 

3i 

8f 

f - ' ! 

— 

— 

Mahmara  Planst. 

i 105 

I of 

26 

i/>f ! 

30 

iof 

— 

49 

8f8f 

t; ' 

— 

- 

MoabundT  Co 

308 

I/If 

— 

— 

92  1/ 

Of  i/3f 

48 

i/6f 

125 

nf 

43 

I of 

- 

MungledyeCo  ... 

! 222 

I /Of 

— 

— 

54 

nf 

43 

!/6  f 

62 

IO 

63 

Ilf 

— 

- 

Naharanee 

! 84 

- 8f 

jg  | — 

— ! 

42 

9 19 

— 

— 

20 

7f 

1 

22 

3 

NoakachareeC  ... 

344  P 
249  p 

9 

2 OijC 

1/6 

7° 

9fn 

3° 

II/-I/3 

136 

7f8f 

88 

M7f 

— 

- 

Nonoi  T Co 

iof 

3o  f 1/ 

°f  1 /of 

IOO 

9f 

— 

| 

5° 

8f 

'iSr  I 

! 

igfci 

NSTCBorpaniV 

1 16  p 

9t 

20  jC 

! i/4f  I 

30 

9 

2 1 

I of 

45 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

Oaklands 

66  p 

i/4f 

48  p|  1 

/2f'2/6| 

— 

— 

— 

18 

nf 

w- 

— i 

— 

! Salonah  T Co  K 

212  p 

iof 

45fc 

i/6f  i 

78 

9fn 

— 

49 

8f 

40 

s 1 

— 

„ Sal 

i 249  p 

1 if 

29fc 

i/n  ! 

i ro  i 

of  i/if 

20 

i/3i 

30 

9f 

60 

Sf 

*— 

Sapakati  T Co  ... 

1 n6  P 

IQf 

5ifc 

1/3 

65 

m 

— 

i/'if 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

ScottishAssamCo!;  226 

I of 

23 

1/5 

55 

9 9f 

22 

4i 

8 

63 

8 8f 

22 

i 

Sealkotee 

100  p 

l/2f 

60  p 1/ 

Of  2/3  f 

20 

9f  1 

20 

1/6 

| — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

126  p 

i/°f 

72P  ii 

/-+2/2f 

28 

9f 

— 

i/5f 

— ' 

— 

20 

9f 

6Jc 

Shakomato  Co  ... 

82  p 

i/if 

20fc 

l/9 

22 

1 if 

20 

20 

9f 

— 

— 

— ; 

Sillonee  Barec 

126 

I if 

! — 

— 

59 

1 if 

20 

i/3f 

47 

9f 

— 

— 

; — 

TiphookTCo  .. 

1 186 

I IOf 

i - , 

60 

i°f  t 

36 

i/3f 

60 

8f 

3° 

7f 

Upper  Assam  Cc 

' 637  F 

I if 

1 1 7 pt- 

1 / 1 _ l/9 

214 

9'f  i°f 

140  p| 

iof  1/4 

f 117 

7f8f 

49 

9 9f 

— 

CACHR&SYLHT  5427  p 

9f 

: 66  1 

B&CChar.  Ass.Ch  448 
,,  „ Maguraj  190 

9f 

If  l/2f 

170 

8f8f 

135 

1 1 

33 

7f 

44 

M 

— ■ 

8f 

! 26 

II  l/2f 

75 

t8f 

30 

1 1 

49 

t6f 

IO 

6f 

— 

,,  ,,  Singlac.  125 

9 i 

i 29 1 1 

of  i/3i 

40 

9 

1 7 

nf 

39 

t7f 

, — 

B ■ 

— 

,,  EraligoolTC  100  p 

9 

2lfC 

i/4 

27 

8f 

12 

ioi- 

34 

6f  7 

— 

— 

6fc 

11  11 

II  25 

8 

1 

1 

— 

— 

25 

18 

; 

— 



— 

H 
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Garden, 

Total. 

Average. 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Broken  and 
Souchong, 

Fannings,  Dust, 
and  Various. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity-! 

Price. 

Quantity  .| 

Price. 

Quantity.! 

Price. 

Quantity.: 

Price. 

Quantity. 1 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

kangrayaley 

253  p 

n 

i9+”i 

] 

Kangra  Valley  G 

201  p 

I04 

201  p 

— 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

| 

Lode 

nfc 

8| 

— 

— 

life 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Palumpur 

24c’ses 

7 

— 

— 

— 

+7 

— 

— 

24C'ses 

+7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Telwaree 

i7ic 

7 

— 

— 

I7ic 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

NEILGHERRY 

123  p 

n 

6*7* 

Carshalton 

39ic 

6* 

— 

— 

35ic 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4*c 

3 

KTE 

25ic 

iif 

25ic 

nf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

RLO 

J3  P 

5i 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10  p 

5i5i 

3 p 

4f 

— 

— 

! Thia  Shola 

46ic 

7 

life 

9i 

3oic 

6* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5ic 

3 

TERAI 

675  p 

9i 

Marionbaree 

“5 

8i 

— 

'.  — 

5i 

81 

25 

I/°i 

39 

+ A3 

1 U4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Xuxalbarrie 

350 

9i 

49 

1/ 

119 

9i 

37 

i/3i 

130 

7 7i 

— 

— 

15 

7i 

Pahar  Goomira... 

90 

i°i 

— 

— 

27 

9i 

16 

i/6f 

47 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

If 

120 

9i 

, 

— 

39 

9i 

25 

1/2 

56 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

TRAYANCORE 

729  p 

9 

1/ 

Aneimudi 

I I 2f  C 

8f 

— 

— 

28fc 

9 

22fc 

62fc 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Corrimony 

40^C 

9t 

— 

24ic 

8| 

I41C 

iM 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

2jc 

4i 

Glenmore 

55ic 

iof 

— 

— 

32ic 

8*9* 

22fc 

1/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ifc 

9i 

Invernettie 

59 

5l 

— 

— 

45 

t6 

— 

— 

■ iiE« 

— 

8 

5i 

6 

3 

Kuduwa  Karnum 

121 

8* 

— 

— 

40 

7 

69 

8 9! 

— 

— 

1 1 

6 

1 

3 

Linwood 

I02fc 

6f 

— 

— 

99|c 

6*  +7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3%c 

qI 

Nagamally  Co  N 

50 

92 

— 

— 

20 

9 

12 

1/1 

18 

7* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Nedambara 

77 

ni 

— 

— 

4i 

1 of 

31 

1/1 

5 

7\ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

! Seafield 

I I 2f  C 

Hi 

— 

— 

73ic 

9i 

36fc 

l/2f 

— 

— 

2fc 

64 

ifc 

ol 

04 

fl  * ' ’ 

i b 

6/3 

1 b 

+6/3 

— 

" 

' 

— 

1 

l 

— 

— 

— 

CEYLON.  Average  nfd. 


j 

Broken  Org.  Pek. 

Pekoe 

and 

- 

Broken 

Pannings,  Dust 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average, 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonchong. 

and  Sonchong. 

and  Various. 

Quantity. 

Price.  i 

Quantity.  | 

Price. 

Quantity. j 

Price. 

Quantity. | 

Price 

Quantity. J 

Price. 

Quantityj 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

| Adams  Peak 

154 

I I 

71 

IO 

58 

i/ii 

25 

8f 

1 Amblamana  . . 

73 

I of 

— 

- — 

8 

IO 

44 

4 1 if 

17 

9 

4 

7i 

— 

— 

-Avisawella 

76 

9i 

— 

— 

21 

6f8f 

32 

nf 

19 

7i 

3 

6 

1 

4i 

Hambrakelly&D. 

39 

i/i£ 

— 

— 

19 

1 /of 

20 

1/2# 

. ;• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bandarapolla 

53 

10 

— 

— 

3i 

9f 

1 1 

1 /of 

1 1 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Barnagalla 

138 

i/ii 

l6 

I/2 

24 

11 

63 

i/3t 

23 

9i 

— 

— 

15 

1/ 

iBattagalla 

62 

I of 

17 

I Of 

17 

8f 

16 

i/ii 

12 

7l 

— 

— 

— 

Battalgalla 

76  p 

1/ 

52  p I 

/°i  i/7 

17 

1 of 

— 

7 

84 

— 

— 

— 

Beaumont 

38 

1 1 

— 

HE 

22 

+9f 

16 

1 /of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Blackwood 

63 

Ilf 

— 

— 

26 

1 of 

28 

ti/of 

7 

8f 

— 

— 

2 

7i 

Bogahawatte 

101  p 

ni 

63fc 

1/1$ 

38 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bogawantalawa 

72  P 

1 /of 

— 

25 

nf 

21 

1/4 

22 

i°i 

1 

7i 

3ic 

5 

i Cattaratenne 

44  P 

I of 

— 

— 

13 

8f 

3ofc 

I /of 

— 

— 

— 

ifc 

5f 

CL&PC  Fettereso 

96  p 

Ilf 

— 

— 

27 

tui 

49ic 

l/2f 

16 

9f 

2 

7i 

2fc 

7i 

| Coolbawn 

48 

9 

— - 

— 

9 

9i 

17 

I of 

15 

8 

7 

4f6f 

— 

CTPCo  Dunedin 

195  P 

1 of 

40  b 

+ i/4i 

ioofc 

9i 

35 

Ilf 

20 

8 

— 

— 

,,EastHolyrood 

77  P 

i/ii 

— 

42  p 

nf  1/ 

35 

l/2f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i — 

— 

y >■  ,,Mariawatte ... 

294  p 

1 of 

— 

— 

174  p 

10  iof 

46 

I /of 

54fc 

8* 

— 

— 

20fC 

5l 

i;!  ,,Mudamana  ... 

79 

ni 

— 

— 

33 

1 of 

28 

I/I 

— 

— 

18 

9 

— 

„;Scrubs 

85  P 

nf 

— 

— 

56  p 

9iI0l 

24 

I /of 

5 

8i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„Tangakelly  ... 

47 

i/°i 

— 

— 

i7 

nf 

20 

l/2f 

10 

9 i 

— 

— 

— 

,,Tillyrie 

47 

nf 

— 

— 

14 

tn 

20 

1 1/2 

5 

9i 

8 

9i 

— 

— 

il 

))  ,, 

61 

nf 

— 

— 

17 

iof 

29 

i/if 

5 

9i 

10 

9i 

— 

— 

„Wallaha 

90  p 

i/if 

35  b 

i/3 

21 

1/ 

22 

i/4f 

12 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

,,Waverley  ... 

* 

84  P 

l/2f 

29 

i/ii 

52  pi/ 

| 

4i  i/4f 

3ic 

8 
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| 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

Broken  and 

Fannings,  I 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonohong, 

8onchong. 

and  Variou 

| 

Quantity.  1 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price.  { 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  | 

Quantity. 

Pr 

B&C  MookhamCo 

228 

9i 

31  I 

I |l/2f 

68 

9f 

33 

i/of 

8l 

7i 

15 

|6f 

. 

,,  Singla  T Co 

191 

i°i 

31  i 

Of  L3f 

53 

9 

60  1 

of  1 /of 

47 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

BITCoDwarbund 

200 

8f 

— 

— 

68 

9 

20 

i/4 

62 

7f 

50 

7f 

— 

- 

,,  Urrunbund... 

Il8 

9f 

— 

— 

30 

10 

J4 

l/2f 

57 

+7f 

17 

8f 

— 

Borokai  T Co  ... 

188 

nf 

— 

— 

82 

iof 

15 

+i/8f  - 

l/2f 

32 

8f 

59 

i/of 

— 

- 

Burrumsal 

159 

1 of 

— 

— 

67 

1 1 

27 

— 

— 

65 

8f 

— 

- 

Chandpore  T Co 

182 

ni 

— 

— 

113 

9iii°f 

5i 

IO-I/6 

18 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Cossipore  . . 

252 

81  ; 

— 

— 

55 

9f 

41 

1 of 

25 

7f 

83 

7i 

48 

C 

Dhamai 

96  p 

9 i 

24  p 

1 1 

H 

10 

T7 

nf 

27 

8f 

H 

8 

— 

- 

Dilkoosha 

103 

I of 

— 

— 

26 

9f 

25 

I,li 

25 

8! 

— 

— 

27 

C 

137 

iof 

— 

43 

9f 

32 

*1*  \ 

3° 

8 

— 

— 

32 

Indian  T Co 

I49 

nf 

— 

— 

49 

uf 

15 

i/8f 

53 

9 

32 

nf 

— 

- 

Kapnaphar 

H3 

9 

12 

iof 

60 

8f 

40 

nf 

20 

7 

— 

— 

II 

LMB  Jalingah 

100 

uf 

— 

— 

75 

iof 

25 

i/3f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

,,Morapore  ... 

T53 

9 

— 

— 

63 

9 

19 

1/2 

54 

7i 

17 

8f 

— 

- 

,,Salgunga  ... 

:54 

8f 

— 

— 

38 

,9i 

21 

A 

68 

7* 

27 

7f 

— 

- 

Longai 

19 1 p 

8f 

— 

— 

60 

t8f 

81 

10 



20 

8 

3ofc 

NSTC  Jafflong 

240 

9i 

37 

nti/5 

65 

8f 

50 

tiof 

75 

t7f 

13 

6f 

,,Khadim 

i55 

9i 

30  t 

9ii/6f 

53 

t8f 

23 

1 1 

37 

7f 

12 

7 

Pathecherra 

160  p 

uf 

8ofc 

ti/if 

50 

9i 

30 

nf 



— 

— 

— 

— 

• 

Phoenix  T Co  . . . 

288  p 

8| 

!3 

l/lf 

92  p +9  9i 

45 

l/'l/2f 

1 12 

t7  7f 
I7f 

14 

+6f+7 

12 

41 

Sathgao 

245  P 

I0f 

— 

— 

108  IgftioJ 

32 

t/5 

8ifc 

— 

— 

24 

it 

Scotpore  T Co 

80 

26 

9f 

!/3f 

18 

,,Dhubeedhur 

uf 

— 

— 

23 

13 

9 

9f 

— 

,,Pallorbund  ... 

123 

8f  , 

— 

— 

46 

|8f 

20 

i/of 

42 

7f  ! 

15 

7i 

— 

,,  Scotpore  ... 

136  p 

i/ii 

— 

— 

52  p 

8f-i/i 

70  b 

i/9i 

— 

i4fc 

iof 

Sreekonah 

20fc 

1/ 

2ofc 

l/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

' — 

— 

— 

TF&Co 

225 

10 

— 

64 

10 

64 

A/lf 

52 

+8f 

45 

T7f 

— 

West  Jalingah  ... 

CHITTAGONG 

123 

1 of 

— 

— 

5i 

1 1 of 
+8f 

28 

ti/3f 

44 

+8f 

— 

! Dantmara 

87 

9i 

38 

+ 91/3? 

21 

— 

28 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

DARJEELING 

2267  p 

1/Of 

Cedars 

121 

ni 

— 

— 

70 

nf 

T4 

i/9i 

23 

8f 

14 

6f 

— 

Darjeeling  Co  ... 

379  P 

11 

48  I 

A i-1/3 

129  1 

of  t uf 

56p  ji 

/3-A4f 

126 

7f8f 

— 

— 

20f  C 

Dhajea 

118 

i/of 

l9 

1/4 

25 

A 

21 

i/5f 

44 

8| 

— 

— 

9 

Kalej 

63 

l/2f 

— 

— 

23 

A/of 

26 

ti/5f 

14 

nf 

— 

— 

— 

Lebong  T Co  ... 

338  P 

i/of 

194  pi 

/of-1/1 

if  40 

nf 

— 

l/2f 

104 

8fio 

— 

— 

— 

Lizziepore 

94  P 

!/ 

28fc 

!/3f 

20 

i/of 

22fc 

12 

81 

— 

I2|C 

LMB  Kurseong 

107  p 

i/°i 

18 

i/5f 

37 

A 

2of  C 

i/5f 

26 

8f 

6 

7f 

— 

,,Moondakotee 

92 

l/2f 

20 

1l5 

40 

i/if 

20 

!/5f 

12 

10 

— 

— 

— 

Margaret’sHope 

100 

!/9 

49 

I/8f 

24  ■ 

1/6 

27 

2/Of 

— 

— 

— 

— ‘ 

— 

Mim  T Co 

5° 

III 

— 

— 

. ?5  ■ 

4/if 

— 

— 

25 

10 

— 

— 

— 

N STC  Bloomfield 

114 

l/2 

49  ti 

/ 2-i/6f 

17 

1/2 

12 

1 / 3f 

36 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

Nurbong 

78  p 

iof 

— 

— 

22 

nf 

27fc 

i/3 

29 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

Oaks 

100  b 

1/ 

— 

— 

100  b 

1/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Poobong 

50  P 

i/4i 

— 

— 

3° 

l/2f 

2of  C 

i/.IO 

— 

— 

j — 

Pusuir.bmg 

50  P 

1 of 

2ofc 

ti/i 

30 

+9f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 





Risheehct 

81  p 

1 /of 

2ofc 

!/4 

23 

l/ 

20f  C 

!/6f 

18 

9f 

— 

— 

Selim  Hill 

95  P 

1/ 

i8fc 

i/6f 

3i 

iof 

i8fc 

I/I 

12 

8f 

— 

l6 

Tong  Song 

80 

IO 

— 

32 

I 1 /°f 

30 

i/5f 

18 

11 

— 

— 

Tukvar  T Co 

T57 

1/1 

H91/ 

T I/4 

1 
4 : 

— 

— 

— 

38 

iof 

— 



— 

DOOARS 

2120  p 

10 

DooarsCo  Baman 

269 

9f 

40 

i/5-t 

50 

9 

5° 

iof 

97 

7f 

— 

32 

3 

,,  Ghatia 

196 

9i 

— 

— 

49 

9i 

42 

I/of 

105  - 

8 

— 



— 

,,  Nagrakatta 

293 

nf 

34 

I/7 

55 

9f 

881/ 

if  i/if 

114 

+8f 

— 

— 

2 

,,  Tondoo  ... 

297 

iof 

19 

i/7 

93 

9f 

4° 

nf 

78 

8f 

— 

— 

67 

1 

Ellenbarrie 

170  p 

1 of 

28 

ti/7i 

25 

tiof 

— 

— 

4° 

+8f 

3° 

+7 

47  P 

2f 

Gajilidoubah  ... 

163 

9 

57  1 

Of  l/2f 

48 

8f 

— 

— 

58 

7 

— 

— 

— 

Lankapara 

104 

8f 

— 

— 

23 

iof 

— 

— 

24 

8f 

54 

7i 

3 

5 

Manabarrie 

67 

iof 

. 26 

i/if 

41 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Meenglas 

153 

9t 

88 

1 of 

— 

— 

18 

10 

47 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

NSTC  Rngamute 

408  p 

10 

64 

J0f  1/5 

1 16 

t8f 

77 

i/if 

95 

7f 

37 

7f 

j 

igfc 

‘‘•ft  Hi 
7® 


ii  i 


CEYLON.  — Continued. 


Damblagolla 
)eeside 
Deltotte 
ijenegama 


9 


(Harden, 


lensworth 

Detenagalla 

|everonside 

Digalla 

Diyanila  Kaele  . . 
)onside 
Drayton 
j Edinburgh 


,,Ingurugalla  ... 
!,,Labukelle 
„Rothschild  . 
„Sogama 
;„Vellai-Oya  . 
xcelsior 
arm 
Fruit  Hill 
Gallaheria 
Gallamudina 
Gallawatte 
Gallebodde 
Gammadua 
"jGlenalla 
Glen  Alpin 
Glenorchy 
Goatfell 
Gorthie 

Great  Western  . 
leatherton 
Henfold 
Hindagalla 
Hiralouvah 
Hornsey 
Hyndford 
IraLoolpittia 
Indian  Walk 
Indurana 
Ingrogalla 
Kandapolla 
Kataboola 
Kirkoswald 
Kotiyagalla 
Kotnagedera 
Lameliere 
Lunugalla 
Marske 
Mattakelly 
Mayfield 
Meria  Cotta 
Mooloya 
Moralioya 
Mount  Vernon  .. 
Nathapane 
Neuchatel 
NewDimbula  D 
Oononagalla 
| Ouvahkellie 


Total. 

Average 

Broken  Org.  Pek, 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
[ Unassorted. 

. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoo  Sonehoag,  . 

Quantity 

. Price, 

i | 

Quantity. 

j Price. 

[Quantity.  1 Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

j Price.  J 

•1  50 

1 1 

! — 

34 

1 94 

I 16 

1 I / 2 
1 / 

— 

— 

• 71 

V 

1 — 

— 

34 

7 I 4 

18 

7/4 

| 19 

94 

. l8 

1/ 

— 

— 

18 

i 7/ 

tllfW  - 

4 | — ; 

■j|  53  1 

iof 

— ., 

12 

1 1 

7 9ic 

::  1/1 

22 

94 

j 72  f 

10 

— 

— 

12 

I I 

: 1 9f  c 

: i/2f 

22 

10 

20 

1 1 

•>  ; . 

| 

1 • — 

20 

1 1 

— 

83  t 

>!  ni 

— 

38ic 

+94 

45 1 

fl/2f 

{ — 

— 

67 

8* 

— 

— 

12 

94 

12 

I/I 

27 

8 

! 10  5 

1 

— 

33 

84 

| 33 

7lf 

27 

7f 

, 52 

: i/if 

— 

25 

i/°i 

22 

7/4i 

5 

1 of  1 

60 

i 11 

— 

— 

23 

94 

29 

7/7 

8 

8f 

! 139  F 

i/if 

101  pi 

/of-tl/ 

|7f  2? 

iof 

1 

| * 

— 

56 

iif 

— 

— 

20 

1 1 

i 24 

i/if 

i 12 

9i 

58 

iif 

1 | 

HS9 

i 39 

Q 10^ 

19 

; 1/2 

— 

46 

ni 

28 

10 

18 

7/7i 

— 

s 1 

89 

I02 

21 

1 /of 

1 53 

9i 

75 

7lf 

— 

1 93  P 

i ni 

ii  — - 

— 

70  p 9 + iof 

23 

1 I / 7 f 

. 

1 

5i 

x/oi 

24 

1/2 

27 

tiof 

— 

| S 1 

63 

I of 

26 

+ 1/ 

j 37 

9f 

' | 

— 

in  | 

89 

7/ 

31 

+i/ii 

50 

11 

— 

— 

— ' 

35ic 

J/3i 

! — 

— 

iofc 

l/24 

1 6-Jc 

|7/6i 

5"2C 

i/of 

60 

10 

1 9 

22 

t9i 

24 

I /of 

12 

+ 7i 

60  p 

II 

28fc 

1/2 

20 

1 Of 

- — 

8 

81  i 

40  p 

i°i 

9ic 

i/°i 

1 1 

84 

73 

7/°  2 

7 

74  : 

148 

1 of 

— 

— 

57 

10 

58 

7 /Of 

33 

9 

46-3-c 

9l 

— 

i8fc 

84 

25vc 

I I 

1 2fc 

7 

!36 

Hi 

20 

i/4f 

40 

I of 

3° 

7/7 

28 

9 

52 

sp 

i | ; 

18 

9i 

74 

f I if 

75 

8f 

92 

9i 

23  1 

hi  1/2 

38 

9 

— 

l6 

8 

102  p 

i/°i 

■ ’ 1 . 

I 3 | 

54 

7/ 

27 

7/3 

75 

1 of 

Sy-J-C 

i/°i 

— 

— j 

49ic 

1 1 1 

34ic 

7/3 

4ic 

94 

107  p 

1/2 

2of  C 

i/4f 

57 

7/Of 

18 

7/6f 

12 

7 if 

103  p 

nf 

' ' — 1 i 

— 1 

40 

II 

35ic 

i/3f 

25 

10 

I 193  P 

i/°i 

I44  pi 

iii/8i; 

49 

7°1  | 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

77  P 

ioi 

j i ■ 

29 

I of 

2gic 

i/ii 

13 

8f 

hi  p 

i/2i 

; ■ *— . 

46 

i/oi 

5l  7/ 

4a  7 / 4f  1 

14 

1 of 

1 39  P 

i/ 

i -IbS  ! 

— 

90 

774-1/  i 

30 

1/74 

12 

I of 

90  p 

10 

— 

21 

+94 

49fc 

+ 7/ 

20 

8f  ! 

50 

i/oi 

26 

1/2 

18 

1 1 

ibmj 

6 

9 

54 

10 

— 

19 

9i 

79 

I /of 

16 

8 

204  p 

1 1 2 

35 

I /of 

67  p 

iof  II 

32 

7/3 

70  p 

8f  9 

4ofc 

8i 

— 

— 1 

401c 

8i  | 

■ ' — 

— 

77 

94 

■^39 

— 

5° 

9i 

24 

Ilf 

— 

— 

39 

ioi 

S 1 

— 

12 

70 

75 

I /of 

1 2 

8f 

X02  p 

i/if 

59  i c 

7/7 

^9 1 

23 

7/5 

20 

iof 

73 

nf 

12 

7/2l 

24 

1 1 

18 

1/14 

18 

9i 

751  P 

I/°i 

34ic 

7/6f 

36 

I if 

46fc 

+1/14 

35 

9f 

72  p 

i/if 

s 1 

27 

1 /of 

45ic 

1/2 

— 

— 

54  P 

9i 

— 

— 

79 

9i 

ri 

I /of 

79 

8f 

103^0 

Hf 

. — 

2 lie 

f II 

43vc 

+1/1-1 

39ic 

|8| 

1 64-fc 

94 

— 

^9  1 

47ic 

10 

5°ic 

Ilf 

4o|c 

8f 

3°ic 

l/lf 

1 S 

I 

7 3ic 

I /of 

8fcj 

i/7f  I 

9ic 

9i 

104 

i/°i 

— 

— 1 

34 

I of 

57 

1/2 

13 

9f 

69 

ioi 

43  +-10-1/1 

26 

9i 

— 

— 

47  P 

i/o| 

— 

77 

1 if 

i8fc 

i/6f 

12 

10 

3i 

i/2i 

| 528 

— 

75 

7/7 

16 

7/3  4 

— 

35 

9i  1 

! 

— 

18 

9 

12 

nf 

4 

7i 

144  p 

i/ii 

67P  T 1/  2-J- 1/7| 

58 

77f 

— 

— 

19 

10 

55 

1 ci 

17 

7/7 

74 

I of 

— 

— 

16 

9+  1 

54 

iof 

— 

19 

I of 

16 

I/If 

19 

84 

113 

i/if 

— 

— '1 

40 

W°4 

51 

i/3f 

22 

iof 

81  p 

10 

!3ic 

7/ 

34 

9 1 

16 

i/if 

16 

8 , 

38  P 

i/°i 

16 

1 1 i 

■i 

15  : 

1 

7/34 

! 

6 

1 

+84  ; 

Broken 
and  Souchong 


and  Various. 
Price.  Quantity.  Price. 


15 


12 

IO 


3fc| 
X I 


3ic 


22fc 


5l  9 


4i 

6f 


8f 


4 


54 


5i 

74 


5f 


4 5 

2 4 i 


8f  c 7 


7i 

3i 
9i 


4ic 


II 

6f 


x fc 
18 
3 

i5  8 
6ic  7f 


5i 


3vc  7 
3vc  6 

7*c  7-|- 


4ic  41 
5ac  6f 


3l 


2 5* 

ifc  54 


CEYLON  —Continued. 


B 

: ckeu  Org,  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

Broken  and 

Fannings,  1 

Garden, 

Total. 

Average. 

i 0 

Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Soncliong. 

Souchong, 

and  Vario 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Iq 

lantity. 

Price. 

; Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.)  P 

Ovoca 

| 

36 

I/Ii 

12 

nf 

24 

1 1/2 

| 

Panmure 

55 

1 1 



— ' 

26 

iof 

15 

i/2i 

13 

9 

— 

— 

I 

Penrith 

62 

IO  2" 

1 — 

— 

20 

IO 

27 

V 

! H 

8f 

— 

— ■ 

I 

Pen-y-lan 

!5° 

I04 

1 — 

— 

52 

9i 

84 

tni 

8 

8 

— 

— 

6 

Portmore 

27 

1/2 

— 

— 

9 

V1 

16 

W3i 

— 

— 

I 

84 

1 

Ragalla 

73  P 

Hi 

— 

— - 

25 

lI0f 

34+c 

+1/2 

12 

9i 

1 — 

2 

Rajatalawa 

j 10  r 

iol 

I43 

1 

27 

10 

16 

10^ 

15 

9 

1;  — 

— 

— 

Rappahannock  ... 

I 47 

Ilf 

— 

32 

1 of 

13 

V2f  , 

— 

— 

j | — 

— 

2 

Ravenscraig 

26 

9i 

— 

— 

26 

9i 

— 

I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Retnagherry 

39 

1 of 

12 

1 of 

15 

8| 

12 

I/I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

! Rillamulla 

25 

1 of. 

— 

— 

12 

9i 

13 

1/ 

— 

— ' -' 

— 

— 

— 

Salawe 

45 

10 

— 

— 

12 

9f 

x4 

l/1 

19 

8 

— 

— 

— 

Sambur 

11  p 

8 

— 

— 

— 

11  p 

18 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

Saumarez 

44  P 

10 

32  p 

IOfn£ 

12 

8* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SCTC  Abergeldie 

63  p| 

— 

23 

1 of 

28|c 

!/3ij 

12 

9 

I • 

— 

,,Invery 

84  pi 

i/if 

— 

— 

3° 

i/i* 

34ac 

1/6 

— 

_ — 

20  p 

7f  I°2 

— 

„Strathdon  ... 

80  p 

1 1 

— 

— 

27 

10J 

3°ic 

i/3i 

23 

9 

— 

— 

— 

Springwood 

49 

9i 

— 

; 

H 

9+ 

12 

1/ 

23 

8 

— 

— 

— 

St.  Andrews 

105  P 

iof 

6c 

) p 1 

t ^ t ri 
1 4 1 / 1 4 

35ic 

9 

IO^C 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

St.  Clair 

50 

i/ii 

— 

17 

i/of 

18 

i/5 

15 

io-i 

— 

— 

Templestowe 

90 

IO 

35 

l/°2 

25 

9i 

— 

— 

27 

7f 

— 

3 

Theberton 

48  p 

94 

i5ic 

IO 

— 

1 i4c 

i/°i 

2oic 

84 

— 

2 

Tyspany 

7i 

1 of 

— 

— 

40 

IO 

31 

1/ 

— 

— 

I^C 

— 

— 

Uva 

128JC 

1/ 

— 

— 

38-5-c 

io§- 

79ic 

i/ii 

7\c 

9i 

84 

3fc 

Vallambrosa 

16  p 

Hi 

9ic 

ti/6i 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

Venture 

94  P 

V 

— 

— 

34 

1/ 

2 

i/5i 

r9 

9f 

— 

— 

i3ic 

e 

Wangle  Oya 

30  b 

i/6f 

30  b 

i/6f 

— 

— 

----- 

— 

IgP  1 

— 

— 

— 

Warakamure 

79 

9i 

— 

— 

25 

8| 

23 

ill  j 

3i 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

Wiltshire 

29 

10^ 

- 

— 

17 

9t 

12 

1/ 

— 

— 

' 

1 — ■ 

— 

Wootton 

71  p 

i/°i 

I7ic 

i/9 

38 

1/  ! 



— 

16 

9i 

— 

— 

Yahalakella 

67 

H 

1 

H 

* 

8 f ; 

17 

io|- 

36 

7 2 

JAVA.  1 5 1 7 Pkgs-  6Jd. 


Garden, 

Total, 

Average, 

Fine  & FlowryPek,  Medium  Pekoe, 

Broken  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Sonchong, 

, Souchong, 

1 

Cong,  Bro, 

. ;;"j 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price.  Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

j Quantity. 

1 ] 

Bagelen 

911 

6i 



— 45 1 5ii° 

1 | 

460 

+5it6f 

_ 



Djattie  Nangor... 

606 

6f 

— 1!  149  j 8f  10 

II  1 

146  , 6 8f 

1 

178 

1 

6f6f 

58 

1 

5i 

1 75 

1 

In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; £c  for  half-chests  ; p for  packages,  t Prices  ma  r 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  wf  ht 

to  one  chest. 


GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Broke! 


J.  W.  Parkins,  Primer  & Stationer,!  & 2,  BuryStreet.St.  Mary  Axe 


AND  JAVA  TEA 


IN 


November  25 th,  1892. 

LONDON 


Java. 

26,604  packages. 

25,725 


kMement  to  “ CEYLON  OBSERVER .” 

! WW,  WILSON  & STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CEYLON, 

y 13,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION 

From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon. 

1891- 1892.  634,069  packages.  413,302  packages. 

1892- 1893.  622,970  ,,  398,066  ,, 

-1  Daring  the  week 
40,885  packages  Indian  j 

' 12,143  ,,  Ceylon -Total  53,376  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

+ I 348  » _ Java  j 

The  caution  of  buyers,  alluded  to  last  week,  has  since  become  more  pronounced  and  prices 
or  all  descriptions  have  in  consequence  still  further  receded. 

The  lower  rates  now  current  for  Indian  Teas  will  probably  result  in  an  increased  export 
usiness,  many  grades  having  of  late  been  too  high  for  extensive  purchase  b)-  foreign  markets, 
[here  are  already  signs  of  attention  abroad  being  attracted  by  the  more  moderate  values 
now  ruling. 

The  American  market  appears  to  have  at  last  taken  a firm  hold  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  Teas. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Ceylon  Planters  Tea  Co.  have  in  the  United  States  nearly 
iso  hundred  and  fifty  retail  grocers  keeping  a supply  of  their  Teas. 

In  Australia,  Indian  and  Ceylon  growths  continue  in  public  favour.  It  is  stated  that 
increasing  attention  is  being  bestowed  upon  Teas  with  good  liquor; — higher  values  being  some- 
times obtained  for  Pekoe  Souchongs  with  special  point  in  liquor  than  for  tippy  Pekoes. 

INDIAN.  We  have  to  chronicle  a still  further  drop  in  the  market  for  nearly  all  descriptions. 
Whole  leaf  Teas  between  gd.  and  1 /-  have  fallen  to  a comparatively  low  level;  Teas  for  price 
are  also  cheaper,  while  the  higher  grades  of  all  but  finest  liquoring  Teas  have  shared  in  the 
rsent  depression. 

TRAVANCORE  is  becoming  a more  important  district,  and  constant  supplies  are  being  brought  to 
auction.  Some  Estates  have  recently  been  represented  by  Teas  of  improved  quality.  This  district 
las  materially  benefited  by  the  high  range  of  values  lately  ruling  for  medium  Teas,  the  average 
■rice  of  Travancore  Teas  having  in  consequence  shown  a considerable  advance. 

Weekly  average  of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1892,  25,965  pkgs.  av.  10p  1891,  35,675  pkgs.av.  8|d. 


gSSAM  . . 

Ikhar&Sylhet 

BITTAGONG 


1 1892. 

I89I. 

1 1892. 

I89I. 

I 1892.  | 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

| PKGS.  | PRICE.; 

128741P  i °h 

I4326;P  gl 

Darjeeling  . . 

1606  p 1/0J 

4387  p|  IO-J 

Neilgherry  78^0  g|  j 

8oi8jp  9J 

109494  7f 

Dooars 

. 2960  p gf 

4855  p,  7i 
1 

Terai  . . 389  gj  ! 

159  p 8 

Kangra  Valley 

• 1 4°2C:  7\ 

Travancore 

1891. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

147  P 7% 

852  P 75- 


Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London: — 
DUST.  (Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor) 

FANNINGS.  (Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor) 

BROKEN  TEA.  (Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor) 


PEK.  SOUG 
PEKOE. 

PEK.  SOUG. 
LJ  fEKOE. 

CEYLON. 

n highest  point. 

wet 


1892,  4-1-d. 

1891, 

O 

Cu 

oc 

"d 

H|t* 

6d. 

1889, 

5i  d 

,,  5vd. 

> ) 

4fd-  ,, 

63d. 

1 1 

6d 

.<  7id. 

> ? 

7d. 

8d. 

J ) 

73d 

„ 7fd- 

? > 

7d. 

8|d. 

> > 

8d 

,,  Sid. 

> 5 

8fd.  ,, 

9id. 

> J 

gd 

„ 63d. 

5 5 

5id. 

73d. 

> ^ 

6Jd 

>,  7id- 

5 5 

6-fd. 

8|d. 

-3(4 
/ 4° 

J 


(Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor) 

(Greyish  to  blackish  some  tip,  useful  liquor) 

(Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor) 

(Blackish,  greyish,  some  tip,  inferior  liquor) 

Less  animation  was  again  noticeable,  and  all  grades  now  show  a decided  tall  from  the 
Broken  Pekoes  sold  with  considerable  irregularity  and  the  lower  grades  are  also 


aster,  the  market  all  round  being  fully  a penny  per  lb.  below  the  highest  point  reached. 

1 he  average  for  the  week  is  rather  over  iofd.,  against  g^d.  for  corresponding  week  last  year. 

Comparative  prices  ol  Ceylon  Tea  in  London  : — 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor)  1892, 

PEKOE  (Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor)  ,, 

fPEKOE  SOUG.  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

j PEKOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf;  indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

JAVAS  are  difficult  to  dispose  of  jgrivately,  owing  to  the  lower  prices  of  Indian  and  C eylon  1 eas, 
and  the  market  shows  a weak  tendency.  A ery  few  packages  were  brought  forward  this  week,  the 
Auction  being  composed  of  Teas  imported  from  Holland.  

BANK  RATE.  3 per  cent.  EXCHANGE  0n  London  three  months  sight. — Calcutta  I / 34.  Colombo  I 3 


8d . 1891, 

6fd. 

i8go,  gd. 

1889,  io3d 

93d. 

gd. 

,,  iojd. 

,,  n3d 

7d-  ,, 

5*d. 

,,  8fd. 

» 9^d. 

7fd. 

6fd. 

,,  9|d. 

,,  1 ojd 

I N D1AN.  Average  iota. 


| 

'Broken  Org.  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

1 

Broken 

Fanning 

Garden. 

Total. 

•Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted. 

: Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

] and  Souchong, 

and  Vi 

Quantity. 

1 Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity 

Price. 

|Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

^Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity. 

ASSAM 

jl  2874k 

104 

1 ' 

1 

il 

j| 

||  1 

AssamC  Cherideo 

240  j 

10 

— 

— 

60 

; ip.i 

3° 

i/3i 

1 1 10 

7l  8 

20 

i/2i 

2ofc 

,,  Gelakey 

1 492  F 

1 of 

75 

i V i - 1 / 4 

189 

9 tg* 

138  p 1 

1-  1 11 

i 50 

17*  8 

140 

8i  1 3i 

1 120 

I Op 

1!  60 

i/ci 

60 

Sf 

! — 

— 

! — 

; 

— 

— 

— 

,,  Mackeypore 

213  y 

iof 

45*c 

i/7i 

65 

9i9i 

— 

— 

— 

!|  i°3 

8 1 1 of  — 

9 9 9 9 ‘ ' 

217  y 

I0i 

44*c 

i/7 

65 

9l 

— 

- 

— 

— 

108 

8-1/1 

— 

,,  Mazengah  ... 

! F 

10 

i95ic  i, 

4*n/6 

210 

tS|9i 

24 

i/4i 

152 

1 7i7i 

3° 

1 1 

— 

9 9 9 9 

178 

9i 

!!  — 

— 

80 

Sf  9 

20 

1/4-i 

i 34 

: 7* 

44 

6f  iif 

— 

Badulipar 

: 240  p 

1 1 

;S6ofc  1 

j/4-i/4i 

95 

9i  ni 

— 

1 — 

50 

i 9 

35 

1 1 

— 

Balijan  T Co 

169  p 

1 if 

77  1 

1 if  i/9 

40 

9i 

| 

1 — 

32 

Si 

— 

— 

20pC 

Bargang  Co 

90 

9i 

— 

i — 

46 

10 

| 

— 

: 44 

8f 

||  — 

1 — 

- | 

Beheating 

182  p 

i/4f 

60  b 

i'i/10 

57ic 

i/2i 

65  1- 

fi/4i 

— 

— 

|j  — 

1 — 

j 

Borpukri  Co 

159 

8i 

— 

— 

72 

9 9i 

— 

!|  S7 

7i 

— 

— 

j 

Brahmapootra  C 

1069 

1 

— 

— 

301 

Sf  Hi 

126 

3° 

iof  1/5 

II  451 

7i«* 

il  l91 

7i  9 

— 

BritishAssamC  A 

105 

i I04 

- — 

— 

35 

. 9i 

1/4 

40 

8 

— 

' 

i 

„ „ B 

74  P 

I 1 of 

— 

— 

3° 

9i 

24PC 

j 1/4 

20 

Si 

— 

| — 

l 

ChoonsaliTCo  Ch 

117  p 

1 1 2 

i8fc 

1 / 1 0 

35 

1 

20 

1/3 

12 

8f 

20 

12 

„ „ s 

195  p!  11  f 

382C 

1/8P--2/ 

52 

9i 

55 

i/ii 

5° 

8 

| — 

Chubwa  T Co  . . . 

218  p 

| 9f 

5S|c  1/ 

of  1/6-p 

87 

Si 

47 

ioi 

26 

1 — 
7 2 

j — 

— 

Debrooghur  Com. 

114 

: 9f 

— 

32 

Hi 

12 

i/4i 

j 39 

9 

13 

9i 

iS  I 

Dejoo  T Co  . . 

190 

ioi 

— 

— 

59 

9i 

29 

ti/4 

4° 

+7i 

26 

8i 

36 

Dhoolie 

115 

i°i 

— 

— 

30 

r+i°i 

30 

1 1 / 2p- 

55 

18 

I 

Dibroo 

35  P 

1 /°i 

32pc  I 

1 r i/3i 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

- 

49 

— 

1 3 

6f 

— 

UooraUoomaC  B 

i79  P 

11 

43ic  1/ 

4*2/2i 

72 

I 9i-i/ 

i5ic 

i/9i 

1 7l 

— 

,,Mesai 

104  p 

i°i 

4 1 Ac: 

i/2i 

27 

1 1 

I — 

— 

| 36 

8i 

— 

— 

— 

Eastern  AssamC 

191  P 

i/ii 

r55icl 

°|i/5i 

24 

9l 

12 

10 

i 

1 

— 

— 

Gellahatting  Co 

1 13  P 

1 11* 

43ic+i 

/2-I/7i 

25 

fiof 

22 

nf 

23 

iSi 

j 

— 

— - ! 

GreenwoodCo  B 

15°  P 

9f 

— 

— 

34 

10 

54ic 

i/ii 

i 35 

8 

27 

i 8-P 

— 

,,  Dinjan 

i54 

Hi 

48 

i/3i 

57 

I0i 



— 

49 

8i 

— 

! 

Huirwal  T Co  ... 

366 

9i 

20  1/ 

°i  r/4i 

63 

iof 

7° 

1/ 

1 83 

t9 

j 100 

7i 



Jokai  Co  Dikom 

220  p 

1/ 

32 

! i/5* 

iSSfcj 

9p|  iof 

— 

— 

j 

— 

— 

— 

,,  Hulcanpukri 

469  p 

1/2 

3 2p  f 1/ 

2f  1-2/4  ^287  p 

Ill-I/I 

4 i 

— 

140  pi 

0- 1 / 2f 

— 

— 

— 

,,  Jamira 

128  p 

1 of 

— 

— 

4° 

I /of 

— 

6opc 

9* 

28F-C 

8f 

— 

,,  Joyhing  ... 

369  P 

T T il 

H? 

io5P  1/ 

of- 1 2/0. 

* 37 

i°i 

27 

tuf 

1 200p-C 

Sf  9 

— 

— P i 

,,  Tippuk 

216  p 

ni 

24 

i/9i 

76 

10  iof 

A ' 

72-pc 

8*8f 

24 

9* 

20  -j 

Jorehaut  T Co 

798  p 

i°i 

204  p 

iof  1/5 

i5° 

9*  iofl 

78  1/ 

i*i/4ii 

366 

7i9i 

_ 

— ^ 

Khobong  T Co 

258  p 

i°i 

271c 

i/8f 

i39  P 

8f  1 1 

5iic 

1 / | 

41 

7i 

— 

— 



Kopati  ...1 

40 

6i  , 

— 

— 

— 

i 

— 

4° 

6f 



LMB  Diffloo  ...| 

102 

s*  1 

— 

— 

4° 

tSf  | 

12 

i/iii 

50 

7 7i 

— 



,,Hatticoolie  ..  1 

120 

9 

— 

— 

60 

9*ii  ii;j 

— [ 

40 

7* 

20 

9 

— 

,,Lattakoojan 

475 

10 

75  1/ 

^i/ifi 

150 

9*9i  |i 

50 

1/2 

i75  | 

8i 

25 

7 

— 

Lower  AssamCo  B 

1 18  p 

9i 

20pC 

i/4 

20 

9i 

20 

1/ 

38 

7* 

20 

7 

— 

,,  Ranee  . . 

42 

9 i 

— 

— 1 

— 

1 

20 

i/°i 

22 

7*  i 

. i 

Luckwah  Co 

254 

iof 

— 

168 

9 9i 

86 

1/1* 



. 



| 

Mahmara  Planst. 

120 

ni 

20 

1/1  | 

26 

9 i i 

14 

i/4* 

35 

8i  1 

1 

25 

MajuliC  Maj. 

35° 

I Op 

52  I 

1*  i/ii 

132 

tg  1 of| 

43  1 

/3-i/3* 

69 

f 7i  8 

22 

I Op- 

32fc,4 

iVLokalbari  ...| 

79  P 

*/3i 

79P  ti 

2-1  hi 

— 

— 



j 

j 

Moran  T Co  S . . . 

278  p! 

iof 

62  p 1 

2-2/if 

58 

10 

1 

80 

+7i 

12 

8 i 

66f  c fi 

Naga  Dhoolie  ... 

210  p 

Hi 

24 

tl/lf 

52 

1 of 

36  P 

ti/5 

45  P 

Si 

27 

8i 

26  p; 

Noahbarrie 

150  p 

I I 

— 

— 

60 

9 iof) 

60  p 1/ 

°i  1/4* 

3° 

8i 

j 

Ohat 

72  p 

I if 

25ic 

I/5*  1 

29 

iof 

— 

18 

§i  | 

— 

| 



Romai 

1 19  pi 

9* 

16 

i/2i 

44 

9i  1 

20pC 

1 i°i 

39  | 

+7* 



| 

1 ■ . 

Rungaghur  B . .. 

122 

9i  j 



— 

60  1 

off iof 

17 

Hi 

3i 

8 

14 

+7i 

1 1 - ^ 

Salonah  T Co  K 

240  p 

iof 

5°ic 

i/6i 

70 

9i  10 1 

20 

l/2 

60 

Si 

4° 

8 1 

j 

,,  Kotalgoorie 

247  P 

'/Oi 

4°ic 

1/6 

99  1 

°iI/°i 

43ic 

i/6f 

52  - i 

Sf 

13 

I Ip 

,, Salonah  ...' 

555  P 

Hi 

pope 

i/iof 

255  1 

of  i/ii| 

40 

i/2i 

5° 

9 

120 

Sf 

5° 

Sealkotee  ..  i 

95  P 

I/Ii| 

65P  !/°!- 

*23: 

30 

10  ; 



I 

Sillonee  Baree  .. 

40  ; 

9i 

— 

20 

10 

_4_  | 

20 

§i 





1 

Singlijan  ...:! 

59 

9i 

— 

— 

33 

i 1 0 

— 

| 

26  ' 

}8P 



Tingri  T Co 

170 

10 

40 

I/of 

45 

9 

18 

l/!i  || 

55 

8 

BS  ■ ; 

— 1 

12 

Titadimoro 

89  pi 

9i 

— 

32 

9 ;! 

D p t 

II 1 I I*| 

1 

26 

1 

7i  |l 

l| 

| 

CACHR&SYLHT  8018  p 

9P 

1 

! I 

i 

! 

Adam  Lila  ...' 

191  p 

9 1 

60  Pc,] 

0-1/4  ■ 

53 

8f 

28-Pc1 

iof  j| 

5° 

7 

| 

B&CChar.  Ass.  Hi  j 

54° 

9 | 

85  I o\  l /2i 
1 1 

i54  1 

1 

!8f  ! 

i 

89 

1 

,oi  II 

188 

7i7*  1 

! 

15  I 

61  | 

9 1 

3 

01 

Pri 

INDIAN- 

—Continued. 

Garden, 

Total, 

Average, 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken  and 
Souchong, 

Fannings,  Dust| 
and  Various. 

l| 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. j Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. | Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

! Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

NEILGHERRY 

78ic 

94 

-1 

Brooklands 

33ic 

11 

2ofC 

tllf 

i3ic 

9i 

; — 

— 

, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

A 

■■  Coonoor 

20-fC 

7l 

I2§C 

m 

>.  8f  c 

M 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

H 

Culloocoray 

2 54c 

84 

— 

— 

25ic 

84 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-J 

TERAI 

389 

9f 

4 

Bagdogra 

128 

11 

1/31 

50 

10 

*4 

W6i 

50 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— | 

4 

I Ntixalbarrie 

i73 

9 

25 

V 

58 

t8f 

15 

ti/if 

56 

t6f 

— 

— 

T9 

CC|rji 

00 

j 

Taipoo 

88 

94 

37 

+8* 

15 

W3i 

36 

+74 

i 


CEYLON.  Average  i of d . 


1 

■ 

Broken  Org,  Pek, 

Pekoe 

and 

I 

Broken 

Pannings,  Dust  1 

f 

Garden, 

Total, 

Average, 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

and  Souchong. 

and  Varions, 

! 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. j 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Aldourie 

32 

1 /of 

— 

— 

13 

n 

18 

l/2f 

— 

• 

— 

— 

I 

6f 

Annfield 

83 

1/ 

— 

— 

34 

11 

38 

l/2 

13 

9 

— 

— - 

j Atherfie.d 

73 

I°4 

— 1 

— 

26 

84 

35 

T/Oi 

12 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

; Attabage 

60 

10 

— 

Of  fl/2 

21 

84 

37 

I I 

— 

— 

I 

7 

I 

+3 

'Beaumont 

63  P 

iof 

24P  ti 

4 T9 

9 

16 

1/ 

- — 

74 

— 

— 

4 

9i 

T 

j Bentura 

79sc 

9i 

— 

IS , 

34ic 

8t 

23fc 

I /of 

22f-C 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

[Berk  in 

79ic 

9l 

; ■ b — ,;.j 

24-fc 

8f 

36  f C 

1 r4 

i3ic 

8 

4ic 

6f 

2fc 

4t 

IBerragalla 

19  p 

IO  2" 

— 

— 

1 

TOf 

94c 

1/2 

8 

9 

— 

— 

I 

7 

Binoya 

35 

9* 

— 

— 

12 

9 

12 

t/ 

11 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Brambrakeley  & U 

t«5 

1 /of 

— 

51 

I of 

54 

T/lf 

| : 

— 

— 

— 

, ' 

- — 

iBramley 

82fc 

10 

. — X 

— 

2 I^C 

9 

4ifc 

Hi 

2gfc 

7t 

■ — 

— 

— 

— 

- 

j;  Campion 

87 

T/ii 

1 , 

— 

22 

nf 

50 

ti/3i 

15 

9 i 

— 

— 

— 

26 

ioj 

— 

26 

1 io4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

til 

| n 

86 

i/of 

i — 

— 

33 

tiof 

40 

+ i/3 

13 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Campden  Hill  ... 

1 12 

II 

1 — 

| '-v— 

63 

1 of 

32 

I /of 

17 

9 

— 

— 

— 

. 

IC’Galla 

37 

II 

1 1 — 

C'/M  1 

1 7 

1 of 

18 

I /of 

1 

6f 

— 

— 

I 

44 

4 

Chapelton 

145  P 

Tit 

— 

— 

49 

1 1 

67fc 

i/3t 

24 

8f 

— 

— 

5ic 

44 

Chetnole 

54  P 

I°f 

— 

a 

14 

+9t 

29fc 

tl/of 

1 1 

+8f 

— 

— 

' — 

— 

Ceylon  T PlantCo 

i/if 

1 

! „Dewalakanda 

18.3  p 

9 

2lfc 

120  p 

84  9 

21 

1 1 

21 

7 

— 

— ' 

— 

j 

„EastHolyrood 

no  p 

If¥ 

— 

— 

57  P 

tiof 

53 

Hoi 

O 

M 
-i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

[ LMariawatte ... 

312  P 

9f 

— 

— 

9°fc 

94 

49 

T / 

153 

8f 

| BE- 

— 

20fC 

5 

■j 

,,Rosita 

83 

i/of 

41 

1/2 

33 

1 of 

— 

— 

9 

9 

— 

— 

— 

• — 

J 

[ „Tillyrie 

49 

Ilf 

— 

i/lf 

T4 

1 of 

24 

i /of 

5 

9 

6 

8f 

. ' 

— 

„Wallaha 

79  P 

i/ii 

30  b 

i4 

Ilf 

17 

i/4t 

i8fc 

1 of 

— 

1- ' 

— 

— 

, , ... 

107  p 

i/if 

55  b 

l/lf 

T3 

Ilf 

27 

t/34- 

12 

9t 

— 

it  •: 

— 

-- 

6$J 

Dahanaike 

io6fc 

9i 

— 

— 

26fc 

+9i 

24fc 

i/ii 

4Tfc 

8f 

5ic 

7 

iofc 

74 

I? 

Dalhousie 

59ic 

9i 

■ — 

— 

28fc 

8f 

26fc 

Hi 

— 

— 

5ic 

7 

rr-r, 

— 

DC 

271c 

8| 

— 

— 

io|c 

8 

life 

I of 

6fc 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dedugalla 

64 

1 of 

1 ■ 1 

— 

31 

94 

20 

I /of 

T3 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Derby 

34 

i of 

— ' 

— 

13 

9 1 

13 

I /of 

6 

7-3. 
/ 4: 

1 

7i 

I 

5 

Deviturai 

44 

lOf 

— 

— 

20 

9 

21 

Ilf 

— 

— 

2 

74 

I 

4t 

Doragalla 

100 

iof 

— 

— 

28 

10 

41 

Hi 

— 

— 

3i 

84 

— 

— 

Dotala 

120  p 

i/of 

— 

— 

95  b 

9viii 

25ic 

i/4 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

11 

Dryburgh 

38 

9l 

— 

— 

i9 

9 

17 

1 1 

— 

— 

1 

6f 

I 

44 

Duckwari  T P Co 

58 

1 of 

— 

— - 

23 

+94 

23 

+ 1 /of 

12 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dunnottar 

45 

i if 

32 

w 

1 1 

9f 

— 

■ — ■ 

— 

— 

2 

9f 

, Eastland 

54ac 

ni 

T4ic 

9t 

33ic 

I/Tf 

— 

5ic 

7t 

2fc 

74 

t 

Elfindale 

25t4c 

9i 

— 

— 

I22f  C 

9 

7ifc 

i /-i /of 

58fc 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

[Elston 

T 25 

1 of 

1 “ 

• 

70 

9t 

39 

t/1! 

16 

84 

— 

— 

INDIAN. — Continued.  November 

25th. 

1 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 

I Pekoe  and 

) 

Broken 

Broken  and 

Fannings,  ] 

It 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonchong. 

Souchong, 

and  Variot 

| 

. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

(Quantity. 

Price- 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  J 

Quantity. 

P 

: 

Chandkhira  ...] 

7« 

7f 

— 

— 

18 

9 

20 

iii 

20 

6* 

— 

— 

I 20 

Chandpore  T Co 

253 

8t  I 

— 

— 

IO9 

9i  I°i 

43  1 

Of + 1/5 

16 

8 

— 

— 

85 

Cheerie  Valiev  • • 

1 T3 

nf 

— 

— 

57 

I of 

28 

1/5-4 

16 

9i 

12 

8 

— 

Craig  Park 

105  P 

i/o| 

244c 

i/n 

27 

Hi 

3°  1 

4i4/2* 

24 

Sf 

— 

— 

— 

CutleecherraTCo 

120 

7f 

— 

— 

40 

84 

20 

TOi 

60 

6i 

— 

— 

— 

Doodputlee  T Co 

H3 

9i 



— 

68 

Si  9 

40 

1 /of 

— 

— 

35 

7i 

— 

,,Doodputlee  ... 

hi 

i°i 

— 

i/4i 

54 

8f  10 

3° 

1/2 

— 

— 

27 

7i 

— 

,,Kanny  Koory 

r59  P 

iof 

3°ic 

49 

9i 

32 

4/ 

3° 

7i 

— 

— 

i8fc 

Kaline 

259 

1 1 

— 



69 

1 1 

80  1/ 

2il/2l 

— 

— 

80 

8* 

3° 

177 

iof 

— 

— 

75 

ici 

36 

l/2f 

— 

-- 

66 

8i8f 

219 

iof 

— 

— 

68 

9i 

71 

l/lf 

— 

— 

80 

7f  8 

— 

Koyah 

203 

8f 

21 

iof 

44 

Si 

58 

9*4/°i 

80 

7 7i 

— 

— 

Longai 

181  p 

7\ 

j — 

— 

28 

8 

46 

IO 

72 

6f 

— 

— 

35ic 

Pathemara 

162  p 

9i 

- 

— 

67 

+++i 

95  P 

9-t  1/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Puttareah 

40 

9 

— 

— 

20 

i°i 

— 

— 

20 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

120 

8| 

— 

— 

40 

9 

20 

i/o* 

60 

+7i 

— 

— 

— 

Roopabally 

72 

9 

— 

— 

22 

8 

29 

10 

— 

— 

21 

8f 

— 

Roopacherra 
Scotpore  T Co 

120 

Si- 

Si 

! 

5° 

9 

20 

i/°i 

5° 

48 

+6f 

7f 

; 

— 

,,  Scotpore  ... 

100 

— 

— 

52 

9 9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sonarupa 

”3 

1 1 f 

3°  ll 

li1/6! 

38 

10 

21 

1/1* 

12 

7i 

12 

7i 

— 

214 

9'i 

41 

4/ 

79 

9i9l 

39 

1 /of 

45 

6i 

26 

6f 

44 

SSTCoBalisera 

724  p 

9! 

82  + 

1 °ii/7 

241 

9i 

130 

n nf 

178 

7f  8 

47 

7i 

461c 

,,Goombira 

| 333  P 

Si 

62 

9|l/2f 

95 

+8i 

3° 

ioi 

95 

7i 

3i 

6i 

20fC 

,,Phulcherra  ... 

877  P 

9} 

144  10 

iW5i 

25i 

8f  9 

157 

ioi 

224 

7f 

69 

+6f 

32fc 

,,Rajghat 

822  p 

9i 

143 

10  1/4* 

238 

9 

123 

I of 

204 

Si 

72 

6f 

42ic 

TarraporeTC  ... 

342  P 

9i 

— 

34 

10 

39  P1/ 

4i 4/ 8f 

54 

9 

215 

7f  9 

— 

755  P 

9 

45ic 

c/-1/  4i 

179 

Sf9i 

94  1 

4f  r/3i 

208 

7i8i 

204 

7+Sf 

25 

Thaligram 

82 

6i 

! — 

— l 

— 

— 

— 

— 

82 

+6f 

— 

— 

Western  Cachr  Co 

290  p 

1 1 

2ofc 

i/iof 

108 

lofioj 

47 

i/3i 

— 

— 

145 

8f 

DARJEELING 

1606  p 

1/04 

Castleton 

78 

I/°4 

25 

4/4 

40 

Hi 

— 

— 

13 

8 

— 

— 

— 

Chong  TongTAss 

100  p 

nf 

— 

— 

50 

fioi 

5°ic 

4/2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dooteriah 

n3 

r/4 

— 

— 

47 

4/3i 

43 

i/7i 

23 

11 

— 

— 

— 

Glenburn 

no  p 

9i 

3°ic 

I1  /of 

40 

I0i 

— 

— 

4° 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

Hope  Town  Co. . . 

l79  P 

1/1+ 

i-  — 

— 

— 

— 

i7°ic 

i/ii 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

>4 

LMB  Lebng&MS 

242 

10 

1 — 

— 

IOO 

iofiof 

45 

i/2i 

80 

7\7l 

17 

7f 

„Nagri 

120 

l/2|- 

37ic 

— 

50 

i/6i 

— 

— 

50  1/ 

°ii/of 

20 

7f 

— 

Nurbong 

81  p 

ni 

1/2* 

31 

4ii 

— 

— 

j 43 

8i 

— 

— 

— 

Poobong 

30 

I/°f 

— 

— 

30 

+ i/of 

— 

— 

— - 

tsi 

— 

— 

— 

Rungmook 

100  p 

i/°i 

40  ic 

4/4+ 

4°ic 

nf 

— 

K 

20 

— 

— 

— 

Selimbcng 

ioofc 

I/°4 

18-i-c 

4/4 

35ic 

Hof 

22*C 

+i/4i 

25ic 

8 

— • 

— 

— ■: 

Soom  T Co 

IOO 

nf 

20 

+ 4/4 

50 

nf 

— 

— 

3° 

8i 

— 

— 

— 

Tukvar  T Co 

I55 

4/ 

99  1/ 

°i  T/3i 

1/8 

1 itliH 

— 

36 

10 

— 

— 

20 

I 

Turzum 

981c 

h/7i 

42ic  1/ 

I0i 2/4 

3°2C 

— 

— 

241c 

i°i 

— 

— 

2fC 

DOOARS 

2960  p 

9i 

Aibheel 

it9 

9 

| 79 

{ 10 

— 

— 

— 

40 

7i 

— 

-V 

— 

Chalouni 

246  p 

9i 

42  P ] 

°i 4/41 

52 

Sf 

52  P 9 

iti/of 

IOO 

l7f 

— 

— 

— 

Dangua  Jhar 

164 

8 

j — 

— 

70 

8 

21 

tni 

— 

51 

6f 

22 

2 

DooarsCo  Baman 

3i5 

9i 

— 

114 

9 

449 

1 1 

70 

7f 

— 

— 

12 

,,  Bhogotpore 

221  p 

10 

— 

31 

9* 

80 

+ i/of 

82 

+7f 

— 

— 

28*C 

4 

oir 

Gajilidoubah  B 

90 

9 

37 

IOl/li 

28 

8i 

s 

— 

25 

6i 

— 

— 

— 

BO 

88 

9'i 

3i 

i/-!/4i 

29 

9 

— 

— 

28 

7 

— 

— 

— 

BS 

io5 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

-te- 

— 

— 

75 

7fSi 

3° 

Hope 

50 

1 1 

— 

— 

29 

9* 

21 

4/4 

— . 



— 

— 

— 

Lankapara 

220 

9i 

9 

1/6 

85 

9f  14* 

— 

— 

53 

7i 

54 

8f8i 

22 

5 

0 

Leesh  River  Co 

321 

Si 

26 

ti/i 

80 

Si 

60 

1 1 

90 

7 

65 

6i 

— 

Manabarrie 

97 

1 1 

52 

n 1/1 

45 

9i 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

Meenglas 

366 

Sf 

— 

— 

113 

8 8f 

167 

9+40 

60 

7 

— 

— 

26 

Phoolbarrie  T Co 

3i3 

9i 

— 

— 

78 

9i 

108  i/ 

of  I /of 

67 

7i 

60 

6i 

— 

Toonbarrie 

KANGRAYALEY 

245 

i°i 

73  P 1 

/4-I® 

46 

IQi 

23 

4/2 

i°3 

s 8f ; 

— 

— 

Lockington 

4o|c 

7i 

1 

4°2c 

+7.4 



— 

CEYLON.  — Continued. 


^ D I 

'Kill  I 


- - 

Broken  Org,  Pek, 

P 6ko9  and 

Broken 

Fannings,  Dost, 

; Pr 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonckong. 

and  Sonckong. 

andVarictts. 

1 

Quantity 

Price. 

1 Quantity 

i Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

jEP&ECo  Arapo. 

82 

9i 

! 12 

1 TOi 

1 20 

9 

1 30  nf 

| 20 

8 

— 

I — 

j 

j ..Hope 

57 

ni 

— 

— 

35 

10 

22  i/if 

j 

■ lj|p 

1 ; 

— 

j — 

— 

I ,, Veiiai-Oya  ... 

60 

11 

25 

1/1 

35 

+9i 

>•  . T~?x ' 1 

— • 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

Ferham&S.  Andre 

33 

1/ 

17 

| ti/ii 

16 

1 1 of 

! S ' 

— 

— 

— 

i - — 

— 

IGalaha 

105 

iof 

15 

9l 

55  i/°i 

35 

8! 

— 

— 

— 

: 9 
9 

(Gallewatte 

3 7 Ac 

iof 

3 7 Ac 

| iof 

— 

— — 

• f- 

— 

— 

.■  — 

— 

fGalloola 

61 

ni 

IBp 

24 

iof 

25  i/ii 

12 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

' — .. 

Gavatenne  . . 

55ic 

IGi 

— 

■— -- . 

3 4 Ac 

9i 

2 I f C Ilf 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

-l 

Glen  Alpin 

170  p 

i/o| 

— 

83 

1 /of 

51  i/2i 

27 

ni 

— 

— 

gfc 

7A 

j 

Gonakelle 

52 

nf 

13 

1/ 

14  | i/ii 

25 

iof 

— 

1 19 

— 

, Goomera 

60 

IQi 

1 2 

1 i/of 

24 

9i 

12  1 1 ii 

12 

8 

— 

— 

— 

Goorookoya 

117 

1 of 

— 

52 

9'i 

46  fi/of 

19 

8f 

• — 

- — 'j:[ 

Hardenhuish  & L. 

74 

9* 

— 

| ^3  - 

\ ' 8 

47  iof 

18 

8i 

— 

1 — 

i 9 

8 

-i 

Hauteville 

149  p 

1/1  i 

K -H  fA 

38 

1/ 

97Ac'  i/3i 

14 

iof 

— 

— , 



! Heatherley 

96  p 

Hi 

2gfc 

1/ 

34 

10 

2 I I / 2f 

12 

8f 

— 

| — 

R — 

— ■ : . 

Heeloya 

49  P 

9i 

— . 

| 

23fc 

9 

14  I if 

12 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

Iddegodda 

37 

9+ 

— 

B lill  ■ 

1 13 

t§ 

12  1 1/ 

12 

+ 7A 

— 

..  — 1 

E 531 

A:-— : 

4 

IMP 

87 

ioi 

— - 

— 

51  t 

iofxof 

14  1/2 

22 

9 

— 

— 

Ki  i 

— 

'Iranhoe 

89  p 

iof 

10 

28 

1 1 of 

36fc  ji/if 

16 

9 

I Hi  1 

— 

9 p 

! 4f-i/ 

5! 

| Kaipoogalla 

48 

9i 

14 

nf 

20 

IgA 

1 

12 

8 

— 

2 

5i 

| 

Raliebokka 

47  P 

nf 

28  p 1 

/oi-1/4 

14 

9i 

• ! • 

5 

8i 

~ 

— 

. ^ 

i . 

Katooloya 

59 

io| 

1 1 m 

15 

9± 

30  1 1/ 

14 

«i 

— 

— 

— 

1 

RAW 

130 

1 1 

— 

85  9 

i i i/°A 

25  1/3 

— 

— 

20 

8f 

j 

— 

1 

r 

Kelburne 

43 

iof 

y 

1 1 — 

16 

91 

18  1 / of 

9 

8 

— 

4 

Kellie 

121 

10 

9§  'J 

— 

38 

+9A 

39  , I'l/oj; 

32 

8A 

12 

7i 

— 

- — 

i\\ 

Kelvin 

94 

1/ 

1 

— 

29 

II 

32  i/3i 

33 

9A 

Itt—  1 

1 — ■ 

— 

Kinloch 

36 

iof 

— 

— 

14 

9l 

16  1/ 

6 

8 

• ’ — ■ 

J 

Kowlahena 

81 

!/ 

— 

— 

43 

iof 

25  i/3f 

13 

9 

— 

— 

— 

• Laxapanagalla  ... 

76Ic 

i°i 

5 6 Ac 

An 

20fC 

m 1 

| ' -fr 

■ ■ 

— 

— 

1 

Leangapella  . . . | 

39 

9i 

22 

tiof 

17 

8f 

— ; — 

/alpf  . - 

— 

— 

-A 

Lindoola 

48 

1/  j 

--ajj 

■ — ■ 

20 

iOf  ; 

28  | 1/1 

— 

— 

— 

1 Lippakelle 

96 

i/of  | 

1 — 

58 

9f  nil 

34  , 1/4 

9 Si 

..  ^9 

— 

4 

I0f 

- 

i, 

Mahacoodagalla 

66 

iof 

— 

■—  : 

15 

IO 

35  Hi 

12 

8A 

4 

8 

— 

' ; Mahamiu 

45  P 

Hf 

8fc 

Aft! 

9 

n j 

i5lc  i/ii 

13 

9 

: — 

! — 

— 

'Marguerita 

48^0 

IQi 

i5io 

9i  I 

3 1 Ac  iof 

2fc 

8 

Kr 

— 

— 

— 

j 

; Marlborough 
SMattakelly 

66 

9'i 

WB  | 

26 

9+ 

23  ./ 

9 

7l 

6 

7i 

2 

4 

102 

1 1 

— 

— , i 

3i 

9f  1 

56  i / of 

15 

84 

1 

I.'4-"' A, 

Meeriabedde 

70 

9 

i 

25 

9 

20  Ilf 

20 

7i 

5 

5i 

— 5 

\ 

Monterey 

80 

10 

.. 

34 

9f 

22  i/ 

22 

8f  | 

— 

2 

5 

1 

>>  ... 

70 

9i 

— 

3i 

9i 

2 1 Ilf 

15 

8 i 

— 

3 

4A 

Mottingham 

42  P 

i°i 

12 

ioi 

\ 

i8fc  fi/of  | 

12 

8f  ; 

E — j 

--  | 

li 

Nahalma 

1 16  p 

iof 

— 

52 

10 

5 7 Ac  1/1 

7 

8i 

- — 

: 

' 1 

1 

jNarangalla 

73  P 

nf 

- 

— 

34 

I if 

16  1/3 A 1 

19 

10 

I 

7A  I 

3Ac 

7 

+ 

New  Peacock  ... 

229  pj 

si-  ; 

— J 

64 

8f 

9 1 Ac  11 

58  | 

7 

7fc 

4i  j 

9fC: 

4 

jOBEC  Dangknde 
,,  Loolecondera 

80 

76  | 

9i 
I of 

j 

’ <77-  .1 

28 

46 

9 ! 

gf  iof. 

30  1/ 

30  Ilf 

22 

7 i | 

A'  '' 

1 

| 

21 

,,  Nilloomally. . . 

56 

I04 

1 9 1 

/life  - ! 

35 

9i 

21  Ilf 

— j 

— 

— Ij 

— ! 

. — 

,,  Stellenberg  . . . 

38 

ni 

— 

— 1 

12 

iof 

14  l/lf 

12 

8f  | 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Old  Madegama 

79?c 

9i 

— 

— 

4ifc 

t8f 

34fc iof  11 

ifcl 

7 

3 Ac 

5 

Ouvah  Kellie  B 

19 

1 /if  ! 

— 

— j 

9 

H 

10  i/3f 

j 

“ ! 

— ,, 

— 

PDM 

30  p 

i/of 

'■  ..  ; 

— | 

12 

tiof 

l8fc  fl/2f  I 

j 

i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

Pita  Ratmalie  ... 

52|c 

1 1 

. 

— i 

29fc 

IO  1 

i8fc  i/if  j 

' 

1 

2fc 

7A  Ij 

3Ac 

7A 

Portree 

I/°f  I 

— 

— jl 

24fc 

iof 

2ofc  1/3 

— 

! 

— 

Portswood 

58  p 

1/6  I 

4 b 

2/if . 

20f  C 

ti/6 

i5fc  i/iof 

iqfc 

tl/2f  1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rahatungoda 

73  p 

1 If 

‘ — 

12 

iof 

52  p Il/I-I  if 

6 

8f 

— 

— 

3 

9i 

- 

Rangbodde 

Riverside 

85 

51 

9i 
9 ! 

_ 

j 

Z 1 

~ i! 

43 

19 

9i  ! 
9i 

2 2 I /of  ! 

19  ti/of 

20 

7 

7i 

7i  j 

— 

— 

6 

5A 

Rookwood 
j SCTCoLonach  . . . 

148^0 
90  p 

9l  i 

iof 

1. 

— 

24fc 

34 

10 

10  1 

49  Ac  W j 
43Ac  i/ifj 

! il 

7ofc 

13 

l 

84 

Si 

— 

— 

rlr! 

D 2C 

6f 

— j 

1 

CEYLON.  i — Continued. 


i 

Garden. 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

Broken  and 

Fannings,  1 

Total. 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Sonchong. 

and  Vario 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

| Quantity,  j Price. 

; Quantity.]  Pi 

| is  ■' 

Silver  Kandy 

9<SJc 

1/14 

3^ic 

i/if 

34  i c 

TIi 

! 

33ic 

+ z/3t 

j 

Spring  Valley  ... 

H7P 

l/Of 

— 

— 

58 

i/°i 

j 3° 

1/2 

21 

11 

— — 

84c  \ 

Somerset 

59 

Ilf 

— 



31 

1 of 

28 

i/i4 

— 

— 



_ i 

Stockholm 

67  p 

I of 

1 — 



2q4c 

104 

igic 

z/3i 

19 

84 

— 

— 

Sunnycroft 

114 

81 

7— 

— 

57 

8f 

T7 

If 

40 

7 

— — 

— 

Talawakelle 

85  p 

nf 

— 

36 

Hi 

19 

i/3i 

12 

9i 

— — 

1 84c!  t 

Tellisgalia 

1 25 

9t 

— 

— 

12 

8 

10 

1 /of 

3 

74 



— 

Uplands 

77  P 

9i 

— 

— ■ 

3° 

9 

404c 

nf 

7 

7 

— — 

— 

Valamaly 

57 

*/I 

— 

— 

26 

nf 

3i 

l/2f 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

Waltrlni  • -1 

9° 

Ilf 

— 

— 

60 

fio 

3° 

i/3i 

— ° 

— 

— 

— 

Wattakelly 

1 A 

44 

1 1 

— 

16 

8f 

27 

i/°i 

— 

— 

— — 

i i 

Wattegodde 

176  p 

io4 

— 

— 

73  PT9i  10 

9°2C 

i/of 



— 

— 

i32c 

Wereagalla  . . 

15°  P 

9 

— 

— 

75*c 

9 1 of 

24*C 

1/1 

48 

7i 

— — 

34c.  2 

Westhall 

97 

10 

— - 

39 

9i 

36 

+ i/°i 

19 

8 

— — 

3 i 

Weyweltalawa  ... 

I73ic 

1 of 

i84c 

1/ 

54ic 

10 

1 84c 

i/if 

3ofc 

si 

— — 

4 1 4 c !ji4 

Woodcote 

61  p 

11 

— 

— 

i8^c 

8f 

364c 

i/ii 

7 

7\ 

— — 

— 

Yalta 

11  p 

i/o4 

3ic 

1/24 

5 

Ilf 

I 

l 

3lc  i 

j 

In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; £c  for  half-chests  ; p for  packages,  f Prices  mark 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  weig 

to  one  chest. 

GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Brokers 


J W.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  i & 2,  Bury  Street, St.  Mary  Axe 


GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CEYLON,  AND  JAVA  TEA  REPORT, 


13,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION 

From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon. 

678,826  packages.  426,583  packages. 
656,466  ,,  405.956 


IN 


December  2nd , 1892. 

LONDON 


Java. 

27,286  packages. 
26,403  ,, 


nli 


| 1891-1892. 

uring  the  week  1892-1893. 

5,496  packages  Indian  ) 

,890  ,,  Ceylon iTotal  42,064  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

678  Java  ) 

I Deliveries  during  November  were  good,  especially  those  of  Indian,  which  are  above  any  pre- 
iousIv  recorded,  except  those  immediately  following  the  reduction  of  the  duty  in  May,  1890. 
INDIAN.  The  Market  has  steadied,  and  all  Auctions  throughout  the  week  have  ruled  with 
onsiderable  firmness.  No  doubt  last  week’s  drop  has  induced  operators  to  take  advantage  of  the 
mewhat  lower  prices.  Competition  has  in  consequence  been  general  and  animated,  and  although 
■ positive  advance  can  be  quoted,  the  tone  of  the  market  has  become  much  stronger. 

; Recent  arrivals  have  not  shown  the  satisfactory  quality  of  several  weeks  back,  although,  taken 
ksa  whole,  the  crop  has  so  far  proved  better  than  last  season,  and  somewhat  above  the  average. 
[This  is  especially  the  case  with  Assam,  where  the  crop  has  been  noticeable  for  unusual  strength 
lid  quality.  Dooars,  Cachar  and  Sylhet  compare  very  favourably  with  Teas  from  these  districts 
list  season,  when  the  quality  was  exceptionally  poor. 

Weekly  ayerage  of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1892,  20,751  pkgs.  av.  9f.  1891,  34,242  pkgs.av.  8d. 


j 1892. 


:;rl®  Lam  . . 

ICchar&Sylhet 
"'eiST  Ehittagong 


5930  P 
120  p 


9 

3f 


1891. 

i 1892. 

| 1891- 

| 1892. 

1891. 

PKGS.  1 PRICE. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

PKGS.  PRICE. 

'pkgs.  price. 

PKGS.  PRICE. 

12788  p 

Darjeeling..  ..  1347  p'  1/0J 

2044  P,  IO 

Neilgherry  63  C 87] 

13969  P 7 1 

Dooars  . . . . 2871  p 8| 

3106  p,  7i 

Terai  . . 312  p 8} 

481  p g'i 

420  p 8| 

Kangra  Valley 

293  P 6i 

Travancore  336  p:  8J 

506  pj  7J 

ers 


DUST. 

FANNINGS. 
BROKEN  TEA. 
lpEK.  SOUG. 


PEKOE. 


PEK.  SOUG. 
(PEKOE. 


4*d. 

1891, 

4id. 

1890, 

6d. 

1889, 

5id. 

5id. 

9 9 

4fd. 

9 » 

6yd. 

J J 

6d. 

7^d. 

» 1 

6fd. 

> 9 

8d. 

) ) 

7|d. 

7fd. 

9 9 

7d. 

9 ) 

8|d. 

> J 

8d. 

8-|-d. 

9 5 

8Jd. 

J 9 

9id. 

9 J 

9d. 

6+d. 

9 5 

5|d. 

9 5 

7id- 

9 9 

6fd. 

7id' 

9 9 

6£d. 

9 5 

8Jd. 

9 9 

7|d. 

Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London 
(Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor]  1892, 

(Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor)  ,, 

(Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor)  ,, 

(Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor)  ,, 

(Greyish  to  blackish  some  tip,  useful  liquor) 

(Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor)  ,, 

(Blackish,  greyish,  some  tip,  inferior  liquor)  ,, 

ICEYLON.  Another  week  of  unusually  small  supplies  maintained  prices  at  about  last  week’s  level. 
The  tone  of  the  market  was  firm,  but  no  improvement  can  be  quoted.  Exports  from  Ceylon  to  the 
Inited  Kingdom  in  November  are  telegraphed  as  about  lbs.  5,250,000,  and  are  estimated  for  Decem- 
ber at  lbs.  6,000,000.,  to  lbs.  6,500,000.  Average  for  week  iofd.,  against  gjd.  for  same  week  last  year. 

Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  London  : — 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor)  1892, 

PEKOE  (Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor)  ,, 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

PEKOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

JAVA  was  represented  by  678  packages,  comprising  55 

jpkgs.  from  Holland.  Bids  not  reaching  Merchants’  ideas,  the  Teas  were  mostly  withdrawn. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  TEA  IN  LONDON  (in  lbs.)  DURING  NOVEMBER. 


8d.  1891, 

6fd. 

1890,  gd.  1889, 

iojd. 

9^d.  • , 

9d. 

,,  iojd. 

1 ijd. 

7d- 

5fd. 

,,  8fd.  ,, 

g-Jd. 

7fd. 

7d. 

„ 9|d.  ,, 

iod. 

ii  pkgs.  of 

“ direct  import,”  and 

127 

1 

1S90. 

Imports, 

1891 

I 

1892. 

1890. 

Deliveries 
1891 . 

1892. 

Indian  

14,526,522 

18,870,030 

15,508,656 

9,606,153 

10,041,987 

10,590,678 

Ceylon 

3,056,966 

3.9i5,472 

3,929,446 

3,162,432 

4-787,596 

5,500,258 

Total  lbs. 

17,583,488 

22,785,502 

19,436.102 

12,768,585 

14,829,583 

16,090,936 

... 

1 

Imports. 

1891. 

63,940,740 

31,454,384 


FROM  1st  JUNE  TO  30th  NOVEMBER. 


1892. 

61,995.694 

30,947,400 


1890. 

50,081 ,487 
22,102,654 


Deliveries. 

1891.  1S92. 

50,239,008  52,997,181 

31,462,704 


92,943,294 


72,184,141  81,701,712 


36,502,688 

89,499,860 


1890. 

30,977,565 


Stock. 
1891 . 


1892. 


S.5o5.50o 


40,362,270 

14,966,572 


36,311.143 

12,205,854 


39,483,065  55,328,842  50,516,997 


EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight.— Calcutta  1/3. C Colombo  1/3/, 


1 IN  U 1 A IN  . 

.-nexa^  ,^7- 

l 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 

I Pekoe  and 

Broken 

Fannings,  I 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Sonchong, 

and  Sonchong. 

and  Varioi 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.  Price 

jQuantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

J 

jQuantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

1 pr 

ASSAM 

9772  p 

m 

I.  | 

1 

! 

i 

1 

I 

Attaree  Khat  Co 

381  P 

I if 

| 20fc!  l/3| 

138 

lift/- 

15 1 p 1 

4-i/4i 

I09 

9i9l 

63 

! 8f  10 

Balijan  T Co 

11+  P 

1 1 

45  P 1 /n/iof 

38 

94 

; — 

31 

84 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Bamgaon 

rI4 

Iof 

— — 

54 

I of 

29 

1/1 

— 

— 

3i 

74 

- 

Bargang  Co 

! 101  P 

10 

— — 

2 5 

f 1 of 

j 27fc 

1/5-4- 

26 

7f 

23 

84 

— 

- 

BITC  Mancotta 

I ] 12 

8 



20 

+ 74 

32 

Ilf 

i 30 

|6f 

33 

f6 

— 

- 

,,Sessa 

I 105 

94 

2 5 U/oi 

20 

9 

x6 

ni 

44 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

- 

BishnauthTCo  . . . 

! 1Q7 

94 

— — 

— 

— 

42 

. 1/ 

65 

7f  8 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Bongong 

79 

9i 

— — 

47 

8fio 

1 2 

1/1 

20 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

Borjan 

! i35  P 

ni 

20fc  i/l  I -I- 

60 

1 of 

— 

— 

I 3° 

8f 

— 

— 

25fc 

1 1, 

Brahmapootra  C 

900 

y 2" 

— 

236 

8f  10 

1 2 1 1 

ofi/3f 

377 

7 74 

| 158 

6484 

8 

5 

ChoonsaliTCo  Ch 

122  p 

ni 

1 8f  c 1/10-J 

35 

1 of 

22 

1/2 

14 

«i 

33 

8f 

— 

Chubwa  T Co  . . . 

: 214  p 

i°i 

!8ifc  11/1-1/5^ 

91 

9 

18 

xo 

! 24 

7i 

— 

— 

- 

Debrooghur  Com. 

169 

94 

66 

1 of 

13 

i/3i 

j go 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Dekhari 

95  P 

1 1 

— — 

40 

1 IOl 

20f  C 

i/84 

35 

8f 

i — 

— 

— 

- 

Dhendi 

62 

9i 

— — 

62 

9i 

— 

— 

j — 

— 

1 — 

— 

! 

_ 

Diglo)'CoPokuka. 

584c 

i/3i 

— — 

i8fc 

!/ 

i8fc 

2/3i 

22fc 

9f 

| — 

— 

— 

- 

Doolahat 

112  p 

1 of 

20fc  fi/if 

22 

94 

21 

i 1/4 

31 

74 

| — 

— 

i8fc 

DoomDoomaC  B 

! 283  p 

9 

32|c:  1/4 

131 

9f  tn 

— 

— | 

53 

74 

— 

— 

67 

+54 

,,Hansura 

i93  P 

1/ 

56  pi/  2f+2/0 

in  4 

10  1 of 

— 

— 

26 

— 

— 

23 

9 

,,Mesai 

98  p 

iof 

29|c.  1/8-J- 

T4lc  2/3 

30 

+9  2 

1 — 



8 

i — 

— 

13 

8 

,,Samdang 

44  P 

i/54 

12 

1/1 

— 

— 

IOI 

— 

— 

— 

i8fc 

i/ 

Eastern  AssarnC 

339  P 

io| 

189-ic  11-1/3 

21 

9k 

I — 

74 

28 

7 

— 

Hattigor 

200  p 

”4 

20iC  1/5 

65 

11  i/xf 

25 

i/3i 

50 

94 

40 

8 

— 

Jhanzie  T Assoc 

264  p 

1 1 

i35 

94 1 0 

35 

i/6f 

61 

8f 

I — 

— 

33  P 3i  1 

Kamroop  A sso  A 

90 

iof 

— 

30 

x xf 

20 

i/ii 

1 

— 

40 

8f 

— 

- 

Kettela  T Co 

45 

94 



20 

1 1 

j — 

— 

25 

84 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Khobong  T Co 

124 

«4  1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

65 

7f 

; — ■ 

— 

59 

9 

Khongea 

Koliabur 

182  p 

IOi 

18  b 1 1/10 

25 

ni 

; 139 

9-i/2f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

120 

94 

60 

9f 

20 

I/2 

20 

8 

20 

74 

— 

— 

Kolony 

27 



27 

tnf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Kopati 

( !35  P 

iof 

4 1 Act  x / x A- 1 2 

i 20 

1 °4 

53  P l 

— 

— 

2 X 

7i 

— 

- 

Lepetketta  . . 

! 14° 

8 

— — 

70 

t8f  9f 

20 

8f 

50 

7 

1 — 

— 

j — 

Lung  Soong 

i32 

94 

" ' 

66 

94  i°i 

12 

i/4 

30 

8f 

24 

64 

! — 

_ 

MajuliCo  Kolap. 

T9°  P 

IOf 

52fc  I / 1 - 1 

4°lc 

1 of 

— 

— 

4°fc 

9 

20fc 

. 8f 

38  P 

34 

,,  Majulighur 

1 12 

9i 

12  i/x-J- 

84 

9 

— 

— 

t6 

74 

j 

— 



Malijan 

133 

94 

— — 

48 

9i  iof 

25 

i/2i  1 

43 

74 

17 

7f 

I — 

J 

Mokalbari 

123  p 

I X 

2 7 i/2f 

3° 

9 

iof 

— 

t8 

i8fc 

8f 

— 

— 

Moran  T Co 

200  p 

1 1 i 

59  p 171-2/of 

! 42 

10 

— j 

49 

26 

84 

24fc 

i/ 

MungledyeCo  ... 

108  p 

i/of 

— — 

24 

I 

L 22 

i/6f 

34 

9i 

28 

ni 

— 

Naharanee 

83  P 

9 

1 

30 

9 

28fcj  fi/i 

— 

— 

25 

7 

— 

— 

Nahor  Rani 

187 

iof 

— — 

5 [ 

iof 

32 

x if  1/8 

92 

12 

10 

r^t|f 

— 

Namgaon 

I4°  P 

9i 

45  P 11-1/3 

; 24 

9k 

16 

iof 

35 

8 

20 

8 

— 

- 

NoakachareeC  ... 

387  P 

9 

44fc  1 /3-1/44 

72 

8i9i 

46 

l/2| 

140 

7^4 

85 

7 

— 

— 

Nonoi  1 Co 

250 

9 4 

5°  i/i| 

100 

84  9 

50 

94 

50 

8 

— 

— 

— 

N ST C Sagnrootea 

94 

25  | iof 

39 

8f 

lJ_ 

+74 

13 

6f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Oaklands 

83  P 

1 /of 

6°  p 1/  of  +2/ 1 

i _ 

— 

— 

23 

9 

— 

— - : 

' ‘ 

— 

Rajmai  T Co 

191  p 

loi 

1 1 1 

9I-1/- 

! — 

— 

60 

84 

— 

— | 

2ofc 

1/ 

„ 

106 

III 

— ! — 

35 

1 if 

23 

i/7i 

48 

t8i 

— 

— 

^ 

Romai 

hi  p 

lot 

20  i/2f 

43 

9 

24fc 

1/2 

24 

74 

— 

1 

- 

Rungli  Ting 

47 

84 

— — 

19 

+ 10 

— 

16 

+74 

— 

12 

+8 

Salonah  T Co  K 

217  p 

94 

3°|c  1/74 

100 

9i  1 1 

- 

— 

37 

7i 

5o 

74  1 

' H E . 

— 

,,  Kotalgoorie1 

223 

i/°4  1 

292C  i/5 

86  1 

of  i/of 

5°fc 

i/7i  1 

47 

84 

11 

iof 

| - — j 

— 

,,  Salonah  ... 

5°fc 

i/;9l  i 

5°ic  i/9f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

j 

_ 

Scottish  A ssamCoj 

140 

74  i 

20  | 1 /of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 00 

7 9 

20 

3 

Tingri  T Co  ... 

128 

10  4 

21  1 /of 

39 

9i 

34 

1/1 

34 

74 

— 

— 

Upper  Assam  Co] 

435  P 

I of 

120  i/of-1/5 

191 

8f  10 

67  p 

9-1/34- 

57 

24  8 

— 

— | 

■f— 

— 

• • • 1 

638  p 

ni 

i92Pi/  3xi/'6l 

277 

8f9l 

122 

10  iof 

34 

9i 

— 

— J 

13 

4: 

CACHR&  SYLHT  5930  p 

9 

Amo 

3l6 

84  | 



165 

8i  9 

56 

I /of 

95 

7i 

— 

1 

— | 

— 

B&C  EraligoolTC 

i no  p 

20fc‘  I of 

25 

8f 

20 

tnf 

20 

64 

15 

|6f 

10 

3 

,,  MookhamTC 

1 326 

94 

54  loji/af 

97 

9 

54 

1 1 

106 

74 

15 

6f 

■ " 52 

,,  Singla  T Co 

205 

84 

28  1 if  1/4 

76 

9 

— 

IOI 

74 



— 

— 

Borokai  T Co  ... 

173 

1x4 

— ! — 

85 

iof  II 

12 

i/iof 

3i 

8 

45 

1 /of 

— 

— 

J » ... 

162 

!/  ' 

— ! — 

78 

nfnf 

13 

i/9f 

3° 

84 

4i 

1 /of 

— 

— 

1 IM  U 1 M 1^ . 

run.  J-' 

Ul  l //«•.✓«/# 

S./(Ll  . 

|s.|)i 

Broken  Org.  Pek, 

Pekoe  and 

Broken 

11  F annings,  Dust, 

(Harden. 

Total. 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

, Pekoe  Souchong. 

and  Souchong. 

j and  Various. 

Prii 



B 

Quantity. 

Price, 

^Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  | 

Quantity. 

Price. 

'Quantity. 

Price. 

fheerie  Valley  . . 

S 94 

i/°  f 

| 

— 

51 

I of 

1 28 

1/5 

I 15 

9f 

■ — 

— 

— 

— 

4 

jierby  T Co 

871  p 

6 

! ' — 

1 

— 

— 

185 

+9 

100  b 

9 

580 

5 

6 

7 

4 

lhamai 

no  p 

ioi 

43ic 1/ 

4i/3i 

32 

IO 

H 

inf 

— 

— 

21 

■f'7f 

r... 

4 

hilcherra 

91 

1 if 

■ Si  1 

45 

I Of 

26 

1/3 

20 

8 

111 

— 

• : '' 

d 

ndian  T Co 

i53 

nf 

1 5 1 

B91 

33 

I /of 

18 

i/8f 

64 

9f 

38 

iof 

' : 



4 

ringmara 

176  p 

9 

•.  r-S , 

63 

9f 

38fc 

1/2 

51 

nX 
/ 2 

24 

+7f 

— 

— 

4 

LMB  Morapore... 

i54 

8f 

— 

• To 

68 

9 

20 

1/1 

49 

„ 7 

17 

7i 

— 

— 

iiSalgunga  ... 

266 

9} 

1 7 

i/if 

: 72 

9i  nf 

29  1 

/ if-i/6 

106 

8 8f 

52 

8f9f 

— 

— 

4 

.ongai 

105  b 

9 i 

1 

H . 

— 

— 

75  b 

1 of 

3°  b 

8 

— 

J 

. — 

:. — 

: i 

ISTCoBurjan  ... 

287  p 

8f 

50 

1 of 

I 100 

t8f 

33 

1 1 

65 

7 

32 

6f 

7fc 

4i 

01 

„Lallakhal 

130 

8 

15 

9f 

38 

8 

24 

1 of 

34 

+6f 

19 

6f 

— 

-4 

„Nakhati 

3j8  P 

9f 

45  1 

!fV3f 

!°5 

10 

52  1 

If  i/of 

83 

7f 

19 

7 

i4fc 

3f4f 

4 

'hooltaillah 

84  p 

10 

16 

10 

14 

9f 

3°fc 

l/2f 

24 

8 

— 

— 

4 

ioghunundon  . . . 

154 

7 

• IS 

1 

27 

7i 

127 

6f 

— 

— 

| — •• 

■ '■*—  | 

4 

uthgao 

255  P 

I Of 

— 

— 

119 

9 {id 

34 

i/4f 

8ofc 

8 

I 

— 

22 

9f 

4 

ireekonah 

72fC 

8| 

— 

3°fc 

8f 

igfo 

1 of 

23  2 c 

7 

7-C 

— 



SSTCoAmrail  .. 

665  p 

10 

125  1 

Of  i/4f 

x93 

9l 

116 

11  nf 

169 

8 

4+ 

1 7 

i8fc 

4f 

j 

..Dukingole 

125  p 

9i 

25ic 

1/6 

50 

9f 

i — 

40 

7f 

— !-■ 

— 

iofc 

t3f 

..Goombira 

241  p 

8f 

48  1 

0-l/2f 

7i 

8f 

20 

nf 

72 

7 

20 

6f 

iofc 

4f 

4 

Syihet  T Co 

180  p 

9i 

39ic 

i of 

37 

8f 

45 

nf 

44 

7f 

— 

15 

+7f 

81 

West  Jalingah  ... 

107 

84 

■ ; s 

21 

1 of 

^^S 

— 

35 

8f 

51 

6f8f 

‘/J 

CHITTAGONG 

- 

4 

jCbandpore 

120  p 

8f 

. E * 1 

40 

8f  11 

25fc 

i/if 

55 

7 

— 

— 

— 

1 

J 

DARJEELING 

1347  p 

1/Of 

J 

Bannockburn  . . . 

108  p 

1 of 

— 

■ S 

48fc 

11 

30  b 

i/4f 

3°fC 

+ 6f 

— 

— 

| — 

— 

4 

Dhajea 

99 

nf 

21 

l/2f 

23 

11 

23 

l/2f 

27 

7f 

— 

^ ' ' • 

5 

iof 

4 

■Goomtee 

104  p 

I/of 

60  pfi 

/if-i/2 

f - 

20fc 

i/5 

24 

+9 

— * - 

13 



iLebong  T Co  ... 

385  P 

1/ 

*95 

nf  1/4 

40 

II 

3°fc 

i/3f 

100 

9 iof 

— 

— 

20 

9f 

4 

fLMB  ChngTong 

332 

1 1 

— 

S3  | 

1 75 

i /of 

45 

l/2f 

84 

8 

28 

>7i 

/ 2 

— 

4 

1 „Moondakotee 

x33 

i/3i 

28 

!/7 

54 

l/2f 

29 

i/5f 

22 

1 of 

— 

| Ml  | 



J 

largaret’sHope 

100 

1/6 

34 

i/8f 

t 24 

i/5i 

18 

i./iof 

24 

1/ 

— 

— 



£aom  T Co 

86 

9i 

16  . 

!/3f 

45 

7f 

— 

| — • 

2$ 

8f 

— 

— 

■ / 



4 

5D0ARS 

2871  p 

8f 

4 

Chalouni 

157  P 

10 

18 

+9i 

36 

8f  ■ 

76  p 

9f-i/i 

3 

7f 

T— 

— 

244c 

i/if 

38 

looarsCo  Baman 

22  1 

9i 

19! 

I/3f 

69 

9 

66 

1 1 

55 

7l 

— 

— 

12 

3f 

4 

' ,,  Bhogotpore 

190  P 

9 

■ — ■ • 

— 

1 27 

9f 

7°fc 

1 /of 

77 

7 2 

— 

— 

16 

9f 

, , ... 

99 

7i 

— 

- 

— 

T 

— 

— 

99 

7 2 

HR 

— 

■glii ; 

- 

1 „ Ghatia 

109 

icf 

1 — 

42 

92 

42 

1/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25 

IO 

i 

,,  Nagrakatta 

118 

9i 

— 

T p 

54 

9 

— 

— 

3i 

7f 

— 

— s 

33 

II 

- 

L Tondoo 

163 

9k 

D.T"  | 

i 60 

, 9- 

37 

nf 

48 

7i 

| - 

• '■  — r? 

18 

9f 

- 

Ellenbarrie 

327 

8f 

! 64 

+9f 

— 

— 

158 

t7f 

58 

6f 

47 

iof 

- 

Hope 

T37  P 

9i 

20fc 

i/5i 

30 

9 

25 

1/ 

25 

7 2 

37 

6f 

— 

4 

... 

x39  P 

9i 

20fc 

!/5 

24 

Igf 

25 

1/ 

35 

7f 

35 

7 

— 



4 

leesh  River  Co 

385 

3° 

i/°£ 

1 109 

8f8f 

60 

1 1 

95 

7f 

91 

6f 



4 

llanabarrie 

35 

8f 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

35 

8 8f 

4 

Eleenglas 

269 

8f 

36 

4 1 / 1 f 

103 

+8f 

69 

9 

61 

7 

— 

— 

- 

|>’STCo  Dam  Dim 

522  p 

7f 

80  T 8f  T I / 1 

fl‘34 

t7i  7f 

74 

9i 

156 

if 

60 

6f 

1 84c 

3f 

i/:E 

1EILGHERRY 

jrospect  . . 

63 

8-J- 

. 

1 29 

8f 

23 

9f 

—v 

— 

5 

6f 

6 

5 

- 

CERAI 

312  p 

8f 

4 

jungaram 

71 

1 of 

— 

— 

23 

I!  . I 

13 

i/4f 

35 

7f 

■ — ^ 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Nuxalbarrie 

89  p 

6f 

■ 5 

— 

— j 

— 

69 

t6f 

— 



20i;C 

34 

- 

Pahar  Goomira... 

80 

9 

1 1 — ;; 

21 

9f 

15 

i/if 

44 

7\ 

— 



- 

Taipoo 

72 

9i 

! 

33 

9 1 

15 

i/3f 

24 

6f 

— 

— 

— 



31 

TRAYANCORE 

336  p 

8f 

Fairfield 

59 

8f 

— 

— 

6 

9 

16 

1 /of 

35 

7 

— 

2 

3i 

- 

Kinmylies 

37fc 

7 

— 

— 

35fc 

+7 

' — 

— 

— 

— 

i4c: 

64 

i4c 

4 

\\ 

'Linwood 

1 48fc 

6f 

— 

— 

48fc 

6f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 





Maimalli 

28 

7 

— 

— 

28 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 







- 

Mount 

37 

7\ 

— 

— 

— 

8 

1 1 

26 

64 

1 

5f 

2 

S4 

3i 

Neddumpara 

70 

1 of 

K — . 

— 

44 

10 

18 

i/of 

4 

7 

— 

4 

3f 

Vembenard 

57 

1 of 

17 

nf 

26 



1 of 

14 



I if 

CEYLON. 


Average  iofd. 


Garden, 

Total. 

Average 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken  and 
Sonchong. 

Fannings, 
and  Fario 

! (Quantity . 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price- 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

p 

Abbotsford 

73 

i°4 

— 

p — 

25 

9f 

35 

I nf 

i 13 

1 8 

— 

I 



Agra  Ctya 

32 

8f 

— 

— 

12 

7i 

10 

iof 

10 

6f 

— 

1 — 



Albion 

49 

I /of 

...  

— 

19 

Hi 

22 

i/3 

8 

9i 

— 

— 



Aldie 

41  p 

nf 

— 

— 

12 

9i 

2gfc 

1/1 

— 

— 

— 



Alnwick 

100 

1 if 

— 

— 

68 

I 

27 

XM 

— 



I 

8f 

4 

Amblamana  . . 

2 

9* 

— ' 

— 

2 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Amherst 

40 

11 

— 

— 

16 

1 1 

15 

T i/of 

7 

8f 





2 

Avisawella 

88  p 

9i 

35  b 

i/5f 

19 

7f8f 

15 

i iof 

17 

7 

— 



2 

Battalgalla 

90  p 

nf 

60  p 1 

/of- 1/9 

24 

9i 

— 

— 

6 

8f 

1 



Blairavon 

44 

9 

— 

— 

18 

8i 

16 

1 11 

9 

7i 



1 

Campion 

7 1 

1/ 

— 

— 

3i 

iof 

40 

i/if 

1 - 

Charley  Valley  ... 

287  b 

1 of 

— 

1 

112  b 

iof 

62  b 

i/ii 

113  b 

9f 

| 





Chrystler’s  Farm 

47 

I /of 

— 

21 

iof 

1 1 

i/7* 

15 

9 

| 



Claverton 

7 2 P 

Hf 

15 

1/ 

27 

iof 

i6fc 

i/9* 

14 

+7i 

— 



Come  Away 

68  p 

Hf 

— 

— 

25 

iof 

4°ic 

i/if 

3 

9 

— 

— 



Cranley 

5i 

T/It 

— 

-- 

20 

1/ 

23 

x/4f 

8 

1 of 

— 

— 



Ceylon  T PlantCo 

,,Tangakelly  ... 

34 

1/ 

— 

— 

15 

1 of 

H 

x/2i 

3 

9 

— 

— 

2 

,,Wallaha 

76  p 

I/If 

29ic 

i/2f 

17 

i/of 

12 

i/4f 

i8fc 

1 °f 

— 

_ 



,,  Waver  ley 

106  p 

I/If 

— 

— 

40 

Ilf 

61 

i/2i 

1 

1 °f 

— 

— 

4ic 

,,Yoxford 

.34  P 

I if 

— 

— 

16 

iof 

i8fc 

1 /of 

— 

— 



Dalleagles 

117  p 

iof 

— 

— 

4° 

9i 

58fc 

i/of 

19 

8f 

— 





Debatgama 

65 

92 

— 

22 

8f 

29 

1 1 

14 

7i 

— 





Devoniord 

52  P 

ni 

— 

— 

13 

nf 

33ic 

tl/of 

4 

9 

ifc 

6f 

ifc 

Deyanella 

3° 

1 1 

— 

— 

15 

9i 

13 

I/if 

1 

6f 

— 

1 

Dikmukalana 

57ic 

8f 

— 

— 

i8fc 

84 

2 if  c 

iof 

i8fc 

7 

— 





Dunsinane 

186  p 

ni 

6>4ic 

1/2 

66 

iof 

— 

39  3 c 

9i 

— 

1 

x7ic 

i 

Ekolsund 

28 

9i 

1 #- 

— 

15 

7i  m 

12 

nf 

— 

- 

I 

Elangapitiya 

55 

9f 

— 

— 

3i 

8 

24 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Elgin 

31 

1 /of 

— 

— 

12 

1 1 

14 

i/2f 

4 

9 

— 



I 

Elkadua 

106 

9i 

— 

43 

7i9f 

38 

iot  nf 

25 

8f 

— 





E.  P.  and  E.  Co 

■ 

,,Doon  Vale  ... 

8 r 

8f 

— 

— 

52 

7i 

29 

11 







,,Dromoland  ... 

35ic 

8 

I2fc 

9f 

23ic 

7 

— 

— 

| 



,,Hope 

77 

1 °f 

— 

63 

92 10 

14 

ti/of 

— 

— 

— 





,,Kirrimattia  . . . 

67 

nf 

— 

— 

39 

iof 

24 

i/if 

— 

— 

— 





,,  iVleddecombra 

56 

nf 

— 

— 

20 

10 

24 

i/if 

12 

8f 

— 



- -- 

,, Rothschild  ... 

59 

1 of 

21 

i/°i 

28 

10 

10 

8f 

— 



/- 1 

,,Sogama 

58 

9 i 

18 

1/ 

27 

9i 

— 

'jv\— - 1 

13 

8 

— 



— _ 

Frogmore 

19  p 

Hi 



— 

8 

9f 

10 

i/if 

— 

— 



ifc 

Frotoft 

1174c 

iof 

— 

— 

48fc 

|IO 

37ic 

tl/of 

32fc 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

Gangwarily 

61 

1 of 

— 

23 

9i 

26 

I /of 

12 

8f 

— 





Gartmore 

40 

i/°i 

" 

— 

21 

iof 

18 

l/2f 



— 

’ 

1 

Glassangh 

1271c 

1 of 

— 

— 

7°ic 

iof 

25ic 

l/2f 

32fc 

9 

— 

— 

_ 

. 

Glendon 

90 

1 of 

— 

— 

29 

9f 

61  }i 

iff  Ilf 

— 

— 

| - . 

. 

Glencoe 

57  P 

9i 

— 

— 

14 

9 

29fc 

Ilf 

x3 

7f 

— 



ifc 

Glencorse 

12  b 

i/if 

12  b 

i/if 

— 



— 



Hatale 

73 

10 

12 

1 1 

26 

9i 

16 

I /of 

19 

8 

— 





_ 

Helbeck 

20 

ni 

— 

— 

1 1 

9f 

8 

l/2f 

1 

8f 

— 

’ 

— 

_ 

Hunugaila 

53 

i of 

14 

9i 

24 

9f 

15 

i/if 

— 

— 



— 

_ 

Indurana 

54 

9f 

— 

— 

30 

8f 

22 

II 

— 

— 

— 



2 

Ingestre 

87  p 

nf 

— 

— 

3xic 

iof 

43fc 

i/if 

7 

9i 

— 



6fc 

Kabragalla  M 

1304c 

nf 

— 

— 

4xic 

10 

55fc 

l/2f 

34ic 

8f 

— 

— 

_ 

Kaloogala 

48 

1 of 

— 

— 

i7 

10 

20 

I /of 

10 

8f 

— 



1 

C 

Kandal  Oya 

x5xic 

iof 

3X2C 

iof 

584c 

8f8f 

37ic 

x/2i 

25ic 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Kandenewea 

68 

[°f 

— 

— 

35 

10 

20 

I /of 

13 

7i 

— 





_ 

Kandapolla 

134  P 

i/of 

67fc 

i/of 

— 

25 

fi/3* 

18 

1 1 

— 

24fc 

6 

Katooloya 

30 

Hi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30 

nf 

— 

— 

— 



_ 

69 

i°f 

1 

18 

9f 

36 

1 1 i/of 

15 

8 

— 

— 

- 

C E Y LO  N . — Continued. 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average, 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe  ||  Pekoe  and 

or  Flowery  Pekoe,  i Unassorted.  Broken  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Broken  and 
Souchong, 

i 

Quantity. 

Price. 

! Quantity.  Price.  Quantity. j Price.  |j  Quantity.,1  Price- 

j Quantity. 1 Price. 

Quantity.!  Price.  [ 

[}C  9 


■Lawrence 
Laxapana 
Loonagalla 
ahagastotte 
apitigama 
Mayfair 
Melfort 
Minna 

Mipitiakande 
M'  K’  Oya 
Morar 

N'ewDimbula 
Nyanza 
Oodewelle 
Oolapane 
Osborne 
iPalamcotta 
'Pambagama 
iPantiya 
jParusella 
Peacock  Hill 
[Penrith 
Portmore 
Preston 
jRelugas 
;Rookwood 
Sandringham 
Springwood 
Standard  Goura 
St.  Andrews 
St.  Clair 
St.  Leys 
Suriakande 
Taprobana 
Torrington 
Tyspany 
Vallambrosa 
Wangle  Oya 
Wariagalla 
Wewelmadde 
Woodstock 
Yahalakelle 


- 


D 

! 73  P 

iil 

j 1 81c 

1 66  p 

ii| 

133  P 

iol 

29IC 

! 71  P 

9i 

1 81c 

i 67 

1 of 

— 

j 20 

6f 

68  p 

icl 

3 81c 

98  p 

Hi 

54  1 

89  p 

10! 

— 

60 

1/ 

48  p 

81 

65  P 

iol 

3°lc 

D 

102 

i/ii 

47 

i°i 

7i 

1 of 

30 

49 

i°i 

6 cas’s 

8f 



564c 

10 

— 

i59  P 

9i 

33 

9i 

— 

i34ic 

81 

— 

58  P 

81 

— 

52 

10 

' - — > 

40 

i/°l 

— 

58  p 

ni 

- — 

40 

9i 

— 

256  p 

iol 

— 

71 

i/oi 

1 — 1 

52 

9 

— 

. 

56  P 

1/1 

— 

6iic 

i°i 

1 61c 

5i 

1 /of 

— 

47  P 

irl 

— 

59 

9i 

jjfefSs£  j 

45  P 

IO 

1 

64  p 

T T — 
1 1 4 

— 

67 

IO 

. ■ ■« 

81c 

1/64 

81c 

150  P 

I of 

66p  1 1 

22 

11-2- 

59 

10 

— 

38 

10 

| — 

5i 

7l 

2 1 

WC:  3 

T ^ 


*/4i 


iot 

i/i* 


i of 
/of-l/1 


l/°i 


I/I 


i/6i 

ii+i/3 


36 

ni 

' i : 

— 

19 

8f 

28 

t9l 

3°  P 

i/2i 

8 

8i 

62 

9l9i 

424c 

i/i4 

— 

— 

4i 

9 

— 

■ . — 

1 2 

8 

3i 

1 of 

20 

1/1 

16 

8 

j 17 

17 

— 

— 

16 

9i 

14 

1/ 

Hf- 1 

— 

26 

9 i 

• 0. 

■ — 

■ — 

48IC 

9l 

34lc 

i/ol 

5 

8 

!i  29 

ni 

19 

i/3i 

12 

8f 

12 

81 

12 

ni 

21 

7i 

35 

9* 

— ' 

1 — 

— 

— 

36 

1/ 

5i 

i/3 

15 

iol 

20 

10 

12 

i/ii 

12 

84 

[ 22 

io4 

8 

i°i 

11 

7i 

18 

9i 

15 

i/ol 

16 

84 

— 

; 4- , ■ 

— 

6 cas’s 

1 8f 

25lc 

8f 

3!ic 

1 1 

— 

■ 

I 85 

9 

7°lc 

ii| 

4 

7i 

9 

81 

12 

nf 

12 

7i 

64IC 

8i 

33lc 

nf 

27lc 

7 

18 

8 

25 

ni 

*5 

o4 

15 

9 

23 

1/ 

i I2 

8i 

14 

ni 

24 

ti/if 



- ? y| 

21 

1 1 

20 

1/2 

7 

8i 

15 

10 

1 1 

ni 

14 

8 

35lc 

nf 

Il2l-CI 

1 1 i/°l 

103IC 

8f 

23 

1 of 

4 

44 

i/ii 

4 

8f 

16 

9 

15 

ni 

21 

7 

19 

i/°i 

264c 

i/3i 

9 

iol 

35lc 

8f 

I ole 

ni 

— 

— 

19 

i/°i 

18 

i/3i 

14 

9l 

23 

10 

22-J-C 

i/2i 

h — 

s 

25 

9 

15 

i/ol 

15 

8 

19 

9i 

21 

1 1 

2lc 

6f 

3i 

iol 

26 

1/2 

3 

8i 

33 

8| 

34 

1 1 

— 

— 

39ic 

9i 

45ic 

9 

— 

— 

— 

22 

tul 

— 

23 

9i 

22 

i/°i 

14 

7f 

23 

9 

15 

1 X1 

— 

12 

1 

8 

12 

i°i 

27 

6f 

JAVA.  551  Pkgs- 


6fd. 


Garden, 


Total.  Average.  [Fine &FlowryPek.'|  Medium  Pekoe.  J Broken  Pekoe.  | Pekoe  Souchong, 

Quantity.  I Price.  Quantity.  Price.  Quantity.  Price. 


ilo 


4lc! 


7i 

5l 


Fannings,  Dust, 
and  Various. 


Quantity.  Price. 


5f 


4a 


5i 


1 I 4 

t8Jc  6 
2lc  7 


2ic'  5i 


2 


6} 


6Jcj  5f 

li4i 

84 


2 4i4i 


ioic 


6f 


2-|c  9f 


2 5f 

3lc  9 

4iC!  71- 


Quantity.  Price  .Quantity. 


Price. 


Calorama 

Rompien 

Sinagar 

Soekamana 


40 

20 

37i 

120 


,1 

6f 

5i  — 

61  - 

7 — 

1 


20 
37i 
120  b 


| 

+5i 

— 

|6i  61 

— 

7 

| ~~ 

40  I6f  — . — 


Souchong. 


Quantity,  i Price 


Cong,  Bro.  & Dust 
Quantity.  Price. 


In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; 4c  for  hal!-chests  ; p for  packages,  f 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as 

to  one  chest. 


Prices  marked 
equal  in  weight 


GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Brokers. 


J W . Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  i & 2 , Bury  Street . St.  Mary  Axr . 


’•  . 


Mlementto  “ CEYLON  ^BSETTVlnU' 

GO W,  WILSON  & STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CEYLON, 

; n,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION 

From  ist  June  to  Date. 
Indian.  Ceylon. 

11891-1892.  712,998  packages.  438,540  packages. 

1892-1893.  680,897  ,,  418,998  ,, 

uring  the  week 


-J  0 

AND  JAVA  TEA  REPORT. 

December  gth,  1892. 

IN  LONDON 

Java . 

27,470  packages. 

27,105 


4,431  packages  Indian  ) 

4042  ,,  Ceylon -Total  38,175  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 


702  ,,  Java  ) 

; Statistics  in  the  table  at  foot  comprise  six  months  of  the  season-year.  Compared  with  the 
ime  period  of  last  season,  imports  are  smaller  from  both  India  and  Ceylon,  while  deliveries  are 
trger  in  each  case. 

[ 293,718  lbs.  of  Indian  Tea,  and  268,389  lbs.  of  Ceylon  Tea  were  re-exported  in  November. 
NDIAN.  The  steadiness  of  last  week  has  hardened  into  occasionally  dearer  prices,  all  grades 
being  distinctly  firmer.  Auctions  were  unusually  light. 

| Weekly  average  of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1892,  15,896  pkgs.  av.  10f.  1891,  28,773  pkgs.av.  8|d. 


: 1892.  ; 

j PKGS.  IPRICE.  I 
IsSAM  . . - • 8o93|p  io§  ; 

Cchar&Sylhet  4579  P 9i  1 

.CHITTAGONG  . . 267  p ioj 


1891. 

PKGS  | PRICE. 
12766  p g'i 
!0423,P  7\ 
673  c 9 


Darjeeling  . . 
Dooars 

Kangra  Valley 


1892. 

| 1891. 

1892. 

| 1891. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

PKGS.  | PRICE, 

1 PKGS.  j PRICE. 

| PKGS.  | PRICE 

974  P 1/14 

!344  P,  IOf 

Neilgherry 

; 63  C 84 

1507  p 9-|- 

1967  P|  8 

Terai 

312  p 8f 

1 Hi  j 9l 

J73  P,  8| 

254  p 6J 

Travancore 

336  p|  8| 

162  p:  10 

6d.  1889,  5+d 

6|d.  „ 6d. 

8d,  ,,  7-Jd. 

8id.  „ 8jrd. 

9fd.  ,,  gd. 

7^d.  ,,  7d. 

Bid.  ,,  8d . 

CEYLON.  Firmness  throughout  the  sales,  with  well  distributed  competition,  has  been  the  main 
hture.  Prices  have  decidedly  hardened  in  spite  ol  the  larger  quantity  brought  forward,  and  some 
slight  advance  has  taken  place  in  all  grades,  the  improvement  being  also  reflected  in  the  week’s 
iiverage,  which  stood  at  nd.,  as  against  iofd.  last  week,  and  gjd.  for  the  same  week  last  year. 

Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  '1  ea  in  London  : — 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor)  1892,  8|d.  1891,  7d.  1890,  8jjd.  1889,  iojd. 

PEKOE  (Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor)  ,,  gfd.  ,,  gfd.  ,,  iod.  ,,  nfd. 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,,  7id-  ,,  5fd.  ,,  83d.  ,,  gjd. 

PEKOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,,  8d.  ,,  7vd-  ,,  9ld-  ,,  iojd. 

JAVA.  The  few  Javas  offering  met  with  better  attention,  and  were  mostly  disposed  of  at  firm  to 
uther  better  prices.  For  next  week,  1,947  packages  are  advertised  for  sale — comprising  invoices 
iiom  some  of  the  favorite  gardens. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  TEA  IN  LONDON  (in  lbs.)  DURING  NOVEMBER. 


Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London 

.DUST.  (Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor)  1892, 

FANNINGS.  (Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor)  ,, 

BROKEN  TEA.  (Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor)  ,, 

fPEK . SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor)  ,, 

PEKOE.  (Greyish  to  blackish  some  tip,  useful  liquor)  ,, 

jPEK.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor)  „ 

PEKOE.  (Blackish, greyish, some  tip.  inferior  liquor)  ,, 


4|d.  1891, 

4fd. 

5frd- 

4-fd- 

7fd. 

6|d. 

8Jd.  „ 

7d. 

gd. 

8Jd. 

6fd.  „ 

52d- 

7|d. 

6fd. 

1890, 


Imports.  Deliveries. 


1890.  1891.  1892.  1890.  1891.  1892. 

Indian ; 14,526,522  18,870,030  15,508,656  9,606,153  10,041,987  10,590,678 

Ceylon  j 3,056,966  3,915,472  3,929,44(1  3,162,432  4,787,596  5,500,258 

Java 205,450  146,230  501,760  286,090  212,240  384,440 

China,  etc 8.979.759  5.3S9.792  4.998,895  6,724,218  5,682,556  5,277,213 


Total  lbs.  26,768,697  28,291,524  24,938,757  19,778,893  20,724,379  21,752,589 


FROM  ist  JUNE  TO  30th  NOVEMBER. 


Imports. 

Deliveries. 

Stock. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1890. 

1891. 

1S92. 

iSgo, 

I89I. 

1892 

In  pi  an  

Crylon 

Java  

China,  etc 

53,569,263 

21,017,780 

1,748,530 

45,2°7,5i8 

63,940,740 
31 .454,384 
1,838,830 
45,274,724 

61,995,894 

30,947,400 

1,992,34° 

40,042,008 

50,081,487 
22, 102,654 
2,098,250 
44,719,286 

50,239,00s 

31,462,704 

2,230,340 

38,207,664 

52,997,181 
36,502,688 
1 ,695,890 
30,050,374 

30,977,565 
S, 505, 500 
715,120 
40,478,423 

40,362,270 
14,966, 572 
450,620 
35,511,529 

38,311,143 

12,205,854 

908,950 

30.585.934 

Total  lbs.; 

i2i,543,°9i 

142,508,678 

134, 977, 642 

; 119,001,677 

122,139,716 

121.246,133 

80,676,608 

9I,299,9QI 

82.01  r,  Shi 

BANK  RATE. 
BANK  KAT’JS. 


3 per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight. 
3 per  cent.  £,AcmuNur,  on  LOnuon  uuee  mumns  »ip 


-Calcutta  1/3.  Colombo  1/3 


. C*  V.  C CV.  A — X • 


(NU  AN. 


e iofd. 


Garden. 

, ! '..-i 

Total.  Average. 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken 

J and  Souchong. 

Pannings, 
and  Vari 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity.!  Price 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity.  Price,  j 

Quantity.  Price. 

jQuantity.  Price.  | 

Quantity,  j I 

ASSAM 

8093  p 

luf 

9f9f 

1 

60 

j 

1 !! 

1 

AssamC  Cherideo 

685 

i°i 

35 

i/54 

250 

i/3 

— 

340 

8-1  3f 

j — 

„ Gelakey  ...i 

552 

1 1 

78  1 

/°4-i/4 

213 

9 10 

| 85  1, 

if  i/6f 

150 

7484 

28 

10 

- 

Mackeypore 

215  P 

iof 

— 

70 

10 

4ifc 

i/7f 

— 

— 

104 

8f  iof 

— 

Assam  Front  lerC 

895 

10 

126  11 

il  1 61 

369 

8f9f 

— 

— 

193 

749f 

— 

— 

207 

£ 

Attaree  Khat  Co 

494 

! 2 5 

i/7i 

218  1 , 

pf  1 4f 

44 

1-14} 

135 

9i9f 

72 

00 

r-t|^ 

00 

— 

Bamgaon 

105 

1 1 

— 

66  1 

of  i/ii 

— 

— 

39 

8i  1 

— 

— 

— 

BishnauthTCo  ... 

385  P 

9i 

-5°4C  1/ 

of  1/54 

120 

I of 

20 

+ i/if 

88 

8f84 

70 

7f7f 

37 

3+ 

Borbarrie 

1 1 r p 

9f 

!/4i 

15 

9 

321c 

n4 

49 

7f  I 

— 

— 

— 

Borjan 

147  P 

nf 

604c  1 1 |/3f- 1 1 

1 42 

1 of 

— 

— 

45 

+8i  Ij 

— 

— 

— 

Brahmapootra  C 

100 

9f 

— 

i/3f 

3i 

10 

15 

1/1 

42 

7f 

12 

8 

- — 

Bungla  Gor 
Cooliekoossie 

93 

104 

20 

26 

iof 

— 

— 

26 

9 

21 

8 

— 

160 

9 

— 

— 

27 

9 

44 

1 of 

22 

7f 

67 

8i 

— 

186 

9 

— 

— 

3i 

9f 

50 

1 1 

20 

8 1 

85 

8 

i — 

Debrooghur  Com. 

84 

nf 

— 

— 

21 

1 if 

13 

i/7 

36 

9f 

— 

i 14 

Deohall 

163 

10 

I 

— 

87 

iof iof 

|i9  i/3 

f-i/34 

57 

; 7 1 i 

— 

i — 

DoomDoomaC  B 

179  p 

nf 

364c  1 

/ 4f‘2/2 

130 

94  nf 

134c 

i/9f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,Hansura 

203 

1 of 

— 

— 

131 

t94+9t 

38 

i/4f 

34 

8* 

— 

— 

1 

i ,,Mesai 

63  P 

i/3l 

19 

l/2f 

i 17 

iif 

271C 

i/9f 

i — 

1 

l! 

— 

— 

— 

,,Samdang 

34 

I/3 

— 

!f  i/3f 

34 

i/-i/5 

— 

— 

, — 

— !i 

— 

— 

— 

Eastern  AssamC 

298  p 

9f 

i354ci 

65 

94 

26 

9 

60 

7f  i 

— 

— 

1 24c 

1 Hattigor 

200 

— 

— 

1 10  1 

i-l/ll 

i°o  1/ 

9° 

9410 

— 

— 

— 

Hazelbank 

280 

io4 

■ — 

— 

9i 

0 

(t^|H 

O 

>«|H 

bfi/of 

61 

84  i 

28 

7 

Kelly  Den  Chapa. 

58 

84 

— 

— 

28 

8 

17 

1 of 

13 

6f  !| 

— 

• 

> ? J 5 

69 

8| 

— 

— 

28 

8f 

15 

11 

14 

7 

— 

— 

i 12 

Khonikor 

205  p 

9i 

17 

Ill 

127 

8f  10 

— 

— 

24 

7f 

25 

9f 

124  c 

Kobira 

95  P 

I of 

— 

— 

274c 

iif 

264c 

i/if 

22 

9 1 

20 

10 

LuckimporeTCo 

96  p 

i/°i 

— 

— 

25 

I/°4 

464° 

i/4f 

2 5 

9f 

. — 

— 

1 _ 

Maj  uli  Co  Kolap. 

100  p 

l/2i 

2o4c 

l/l^ 

40^0 

1 of 

4° 

i/5 

— 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

Moabund  T Co 

238 

i/if 

— 

— 

100 

I - 1/3 

37 

i/7f 

67 

34 

iof 

— 

j 

Mokalbari 

! io9  P 

iif 

5ifc 

i/4f 

58 

9+94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

MungledyeCo  ... 

j "3 

211  p 

i/°i 

1 

i 

— 

3° 

nf 

20 

i/6f 

28 

9f 

35 

1 r4 

Nahor  Habi 

9 f 

— 

99 

9 1 9 

3°4c 

i/4 

40 

74 

42 

+74 

— 

P 

78  p 

5f 

! 49  b 

6f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 54c  5 f 

i4ic 

4 

— 

Salonah  T Co  K 

166  p 

1 /of 

1 6ic 

i/5 

71  1 

1-1  if 

344c 

1/84 

37 

9f 

8 

1/ 

— 

,, Salonah  ... 

507  P 

i/°f 

1314c 

1/10 

171  1 

of  I if 

25 

l/2f 

72 

94 

108 

84 

— 

Scottish  AssamCo 

198 

9f 

42  1 

r-J/3i 

41 

8f  9 

26 

I/I4 

42 

8 

3i 

74 

16 

Shakomato  Co  ... 

90  P 

1 1 

2ofc 

i/2| 

40 

n4 

1 

1/3 

29 

9 

— 

. £1 

| Titadimoro 

1284c 

iii 

2o4c 

i/5i 

Sole 

9f 

28JC. 

1/ 

i — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CACHR&  SYLHT 

4579  p 

n 

I 

Alyne 

71  p 

104 

284c 

Ilf 

17 

9i 

26 

io4 

— 

747f 

- | 

. 1 !§  1 



j B&C  Char. Ass. Ch 

902 

9 

94  1 

if  i/if: 

3J5 

9 

144 

11  nf 

301 

16 

7 

! 32 

,,MuddanporeC 

1 r3  P 

8f 

204c 

!/4i 

35 

84 

?o4c 

xoi  ! 

30 

7 

4 

54 

4 

Chandpore  T Co 

253 

1 1 

I 

— 

162 

9f  1 of 

71  1 

0-1:54 

20 

8 / 

— 

- 

Craigpark 

77 

1 rf  ! 

— 

30 

nf 

20 

1/24  ! 

27 

8f  :: 

— 

— 

Gomesdhur  . .J 

116 

7 

— 

— jj 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

1 16 

7 

— 

1 El 

— 

Hotewar 

46  p 

54 

— 

38 

5f 

— 

— 

— If 

5 

4 

34c 

Moolvdar 

83 

9f 

— 

27 

9 

22 

1/  ! 

12 

7f  : 

22 

8 

N STCBaitakhal 

3°5  P 

8f  i 

46  p 

104  1/2 

98 

8f 

5i 

Ilf 

58 

7f 

30 

7 

22 

, Jafflong 

255  P 

9 

3° 

I/-I/6 

70 

9 

36 

1 1 

80 

7f 

9 

7 

3°tc; 

I Puttareah 

80 

sf  ; 

— 

— 

40 

9f  | 

_ 

— 1 

4° 

7f 

— - 

— 

Sathgao 

251 

11  ! 

' — 

in 

94  1 of  i 

34 

1/4 

854c 

8f  It 

j 

— 

21 

1 

Shunrshernugger 

3°7  P 

94  ! 

554c 

i/4 

1 12 

8f 

90 

8 9f 

50 

74 

— , 

— 

1 

SSTC  Holicherra 

107 

84 

— 

— 

46 

8f 

21 

i°4 

22 

*7.1.  i . 

18 

7 

,,Jagcherra 

548  P 

9i 

51 

Hi  1/7, 

142 

949f 

39 

11 

201  - 

8 8f 

83  1 

7f 

324ci 

,,Sagurnal 

286  p 

9+ 

58  10 

384c 

f tr/34, 

85 

84 

56 

nf 

58 

7f  il 
84 

18 

7 

life 

Sylhet  T Co  ...j 

:99  P 

10 

Hi 

34 

9f 

6o4c 

iif 

39 

— j 

— 

28|c| 

TarraporeTC  ... 

580 

94 

— 

— 

170 

10  iof 

70 

1/1 

160 

Sf  ;; 

180  1 

7f9f 

CHITTAGONG 

267  p 

101  ' 

1 

Chandpore 

129  p 

9 

— ! 

38  |8f  io* 

3°4c' 

i/24  ! 

5i 

74 

10 

64 

— J 

1 

Futtickcherrie  ... 

138 

uf 

— 1 

74  i 

iofiif 

20 

1/64 

44 

84 

! 

— 

— 

DARJEELING 

974  p 

1/14  | 

1 

1 

Bannockburn 

6o|c 

iof 

[1 

354c 

1/ 

i 

254c 

+7f  / 

jj 

1 

r 

1 

1 

- 

fttl?  r>*  in 

— . du  rnrmi 

ty/  u . 

v 

r 

Broken  Org,  Pek, 

Pekoe  and 

1 

I Broken 

| Fannings,  Dost, 

Off 

Garden, 

Total. 

Average, 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted, 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

and  Souchong, 

j and  Various. 

Pi 

lioteriah 

Quantity. 

Price, 

Quantity. 

| Price,  j 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price  j 

Quantity. 

| Price. 

1 12 

l/4-l 

— 

— | 

46 

1/4 

! 43 

i/6f 

23 

i/of 

— 

— 

— 



lonitee 

8i  p 

i/of 

l6 

*/i 

45 

11 

20fc 

i/5f 

— 

— 

— 

— 





jlej 

?2 

I/2i 

— 

— 

26 

1/2 

28 

i/5f 

18 

nf 

— 

— 



ebong  T Co  ... 

277 

i/of 

207 

i/-i/4f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

70 

9f  1 of 

— 

— 

— 



* 

urbong 

82  p 

10 

36fc 

H/of 

34 

9f 

— 

— 

12 

8f 

— 

— 

- 

■ 

angmook 

93  P 

I/°i 

34fc 

i/3f 

44-fc 

1 /of 

''-F:  ' 

— 

15 

9 

— 

• 

— 



1? 

K Song 

74 

!/5 

— 

— 

21 

i/5f 

36 

i/6| 

1 7 

i/if 

— 

— 



iikvar  T Co 

123 

I /of 

90  1/ 

of + 1/3 

1 

2 

— ■ 

| . | 

— 

33 

1 of 

— 

MB 

— 



1 

)0ARS 

1507  p 

H 

ialouni 

238  p 

I of 

64  p 

iofi/4 

14 

9 

1 15  P 

9ft  i/3 

45 

7f 

— 

— 



1 

ilenbarrie  . ... 

i83  P 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I32 

7f7f 

51  P 

3 +9f 

j 

ahai  Patha 

78 

1 1 

39  n 

iti/7i 

19 

9 

— 

— 

20 

7f 

— 

— 

-1 

J ) 

88 

10 

42  1 

o-i/6f 

33 

8f 

— 

— 

13 

6f 



— 

— 



1 

ope 

130  p 

1 of 

20f  C 

i/7f 

35 

+9f 

25 

1 /of 

20 

8f 

30 

7i 



. 

9 

anabarrie 

20  p 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

7i  8 

— 

s 

— 

20  p 

4f  9 

~ 

STC  Bytagool 

329  P 

8| 

32  P 

9f  i/4f 

150 

71 

9fiof 

5i 

7 7i 

14 

6f 

nfc 

4 

.Nakhati 

H1  P 

9i 

i5 

nf 

34 

10 

26 

1/1 

43 

8 

18 

7f 

5ic 

42 

7 

stharjhora 

3°° 

9i 

30 

1 /of 

30 

9f 

18 

i/5f 

88. 

8f 

88 

7f 

46 

9i 

t 

ANGRAYALEY 

173  p 

H 

- 

assau  T Co.  ... 

64  p 

7 

— s 

— 

44 

+6f 

20f  C 

t8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

. 



ew  Hope 

log 

9f 

20 

I of 

— 

— 

36 

1 of 

32 

8f 

18 

8f 

3 

4 

1 

ERAI 

iixalbarrie 

141 

9i 

23 

nf 

7i 

9 9f 

18 

ti/of 

29 

7 

— 

— 



| 

j 

BAYANCORE 

162  p 

10 

1 • 

field 

io5 

1 of 

— 

— 

27 

Hof 

41 

|i/of 

37 

+8f 

— 

V 

- 



| 

[agamallyC  Nag. 

57  P 

9 

24 

8f 

12 

I/If 

1 7 

7f 

2 

6 

2f  C 

3i 

- 

1 

CEYLON. 

Average  nd. 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

Broken  and 

Fannings,  Dost 

- 

Garden, 

Total. 

Average 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Souchong, 

and  Various. 

j 

" 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price.  jjQuantity. 

Price.  [ 

Quantity. 

Price  | 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. | Price. 

9 

bbotsleigh 

97 

1 

— 

57 

I of 

40 

f i/if 



_ 

jrakande 

48 

10 

— 

— 

15 

9i 

18 

1/ 

15 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

. _ 

mlbatenne 

88 

I of 

• < — 

— 

28 

8f 

60 

nf  nf 

— 

— 

— 

— 



mpittiakande  ... 

I91  2C 

I of 

36ic 

i/2f 

ioifc 

1 1 

— 

— 

39fc 

8 

IO^C 

6f 

5fo 

6 

i 

munamulle 

35fc 

9i 

— 

— - 

I3l<= 

9 

i8f  c 

1 1 

— 

— 

3fc 

7f 

ife 

4 

1 

itabage 

26 

9i 

— 

— 

12 

7f 

12 

nf 

— 

— 

1 

7 

1 

5 

1 

J. 

vftawella 

74 

9f 

— 

— 

24 

8f 

3i 

nf 

18 

7i 

— 

— 

1 

4^ 

iambrakelly&D. 

77 

1 /of 

18 

— 

36 

1 of 

41 

i/if 

— 

■ — . 

— 

— 

■ ; S 

] 

iarnagalla 

i75  P 

nf 

1/ 

26 

1 of 

64 

1/2 

27 

9 

— 

— 

4°  p 

8f  1 1 

- 

iaihford 

58  P 

nf 

— 

9f  i/6f 

17 

I of 

25 

i/if 

9 

9f 

2fc 

6f 

5fc 

7 

lattagalla 

81 

9f 

23  P 

20 

8f 

18 

nf 

20 

7f 

— 

ieaconsfield 

78 

11 

— 

35 

1 of 

20 

l/2f 

20 

9f 

— 

— 

3 

5 

I* 

t 

iinoya 

24 

iof 

- 

— 

12 

9 

12 

1/ 

— 

-H.  J j 

— 

— 

i 

ilackwood 

28 

1/2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

1/2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

iloomfield 

39 

nf 

22 

i/if 

16 

9f 

■ -- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

6f 

j 

Bogawantalawa 

70  p 

1 1 

— 

23 

1 of 

2r 

l/3 

23 

8f  , 

I 

7 

2f  C 

5f 

- 

Broughton 

5°fc 

I/’ 

27fc 

+ i/if 

nfc 

1 1 

16 

— 

I2fc 

10 

— 

— 

Brownlow 

47 

1 /of 

i — 

— 

3i 

nf 

tl/2f 

— 



— 

— 

1 

— 

f 

Brunswick 

70 

I of 

41 

1/ 

27 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

8 

Campion 

no 

nf 

— 

— 

42 

1 of 

50 

I/if 

18 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Caskieben 

33 

I of 

i7 

f 1 if 

15 

8f  1 of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

6f 

. 

Castlemilk 

90  p 

I of 

!3 

nf 

25 

1 of 

26 

fi/of 

19 

9 

2 

7 

5^c 

6 

Charley  Valley  . . . 

149  b 

nf 

— 

— 

53  b 

I0f 

40  b 

l/3 

56  b 

9f 

— 

— 

, 

Chetnole 

54  P 

I Of 

— 

14 

9 f 

29fc 

I M 

1 1 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

. 

Claremont 

42 

9* 

— 

— 

to 

8f 

25 

I of 

7 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Clunes 

203^0 

9f 

— 

— 

io6fc 

9f 

63fc 

1/ 

34fc 

7t 

— 

— 

— 

— 

' 

Cottaganga 

57 

9f 

19 

8f 

1 

18 

!/ 

20 

7f 

, 

— 

BANK  KATE. 3 per  cent. 
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iNuian. 

Averag 

e iofu. 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

I 

Broken 

Fannings, 

Garden, 

Total. 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

and  Souchong. 

and  Vari 

| 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.  I 

ASSAM 

8093  p 

1 \)i 

if 

| 

1! 

1 

|| 

AssamC  Cherideo 

685 

IOf 

35 

i/5i 

250 

9i9f 

60 

i T/3 

— 

340 

8-I''3f 

— 

- 

r,  Gelakev 

552 

I I 

78  1 

1/04-1/4 

213 

9 10 

s5  1. 

1 4 i/6f 

150 

7484 

28 

IO 

i — 

Mackeypore 

215  P 

io4 

— 

— 

70 

10 

4 1 4c 

i/7f 

— 

— 

IO4 

GO 

iHw 

O 

iHce 

— 

AssamFrontierC 

895 

10 

126  11 

it  1/64 

369 

8|9f 

— 

— 

193 

7l9i 

■ s 

— 

207 

£ 

1 1 

Attaree  Khat  Co 

494 

Hi 

1 25 

i/7i 

2l8  I , 

of  1 4f 

44 

* -1/4J 

135 

9i9f 

72 

col-* 

00 

r-tl^ 

oc 

— 

Bamgaon 

! 105 

1 1 

66  1 

iof  1/ if 

— 

— 

39 

84 

— 

— 

— 

BishnauthTCo  ... 

385  P 

9f 

5°2C 1/ 

|°f  1/52 

120 

I0i 

20 

ti/if 

88 

8f84 

70 

7i7f 

37 

3+ 

Borbairie 

1 1 1 p 

9i 

1 I5ici  */4i 

15 

9 

324c 

n4 

49 

7f 

— 

— 

Borjan 

147  P 

nf 

6o4c | 1 

;/3i-i/i 

1 42 

1 of 

— 

— 

45 

+84 

— 

— 

1 — 

Brahmapootra  C 

100 

94 

1 

— 

31 

10 

*5 

1/1 

42 

7f 

12 

8 

— 

Bungla  Gor 

93 

104 

1 20 

i/3f 

26 

: 1 of 

— 

— 

26 

9 

21 

8 

— 

Cooliekoossie 

160 

9 

— 

— 

27 

9 

44 

1 of 

22 

7f 

67 

84 

— 

, , ... 

i85 

9 

— 

— 

31 

9f 

50 

1 1 

20 

8 j 

85 

8 

| 

Debrooghur  Com. 

84 

nf 

— 

— 

21 

nf 

13 

I/7 

36 

9i 

— 

— 

14 

Deohall 

163 

10 

— 

— 

87 

iof iof 

*9  i/3 

i-i/3i 

1 57 

; 7f 

DoomDoomaC  B 

179  p 

ni 

364c  1 

/4f-2/2 

130 

94  I1f 

T3ic 

i/9f 

— 

— 

— 

,,Hansura 

203 

iof 

— 

— 

13* 

+9i+9f 

38 

1/44 

34 

84 

— 

— 

— 

,,Mesai 

63  P 

i/3i 

!9 

l/2f 

1 *7 

nf 

274c 

i/9f 

— 

— 



,,Samdang 

34 

!/3 

— 

— 

34 

4/n/5 



, — 

- ! 

— 

— 

Eastern  AssamC 

298  p 

9f 

i35ici 

if  i/3f 

65 

94 

26 

9 

60 

i 7*  - 

— 

— 

I2fc 

Hattigor 

200 

Hi 

— 

— 

no  1 

1-1/14 

— 

— 

9° 

9410 

■ — - > 

— 

— 

Hazelbank 

280 

io4 

— 

— 

91 

iof io4 

100  i/jofi/of 

61 

84 

28 

7 

— 

Kelly  Den  Chapa. 

58 

8* 

— 

— 

28 

8 

17 

* of 

13 

6f 

— 

— 

69 

8f 

— 

28 

8f 

*5 

1 1 

14 

7 ! 

— 

— 

12 

Khonikor 

J 205  p 

94 

1 7 

1 14 

127 

8f  10 

— 

— 

24 

7i 

25 

9i 

1 2fC 

Kobira 

95  P 

iof 

— 

— 

27sc 

1 14 

264c 

i/if 

22 

9 

20 

10 

LuckimporeTCo 

96  p 

i/°i 

— 

— 

25 

i/o4 

464c 

*/4f 

25 

9f 

— 

— 

j _ 

MajuliCo  Kolap. 

100  p 

1/24 

204c 

1 / 1 4 

40*0 

104 

40 

i/5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Moabund  T Co 

238 

i./if 

— 

— 1 

100 

4-1/3 

37 

*/7i 

67 

1 of 

34 

I Oil 

_ 

Mokalbari 

109  p 

ni 

5Hc 

x/4f 

58 

9i9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 



MungledyeCo  ... 

113 

1/04 

— 

— 

30 

nf 

20 

i/6f 

28 

9i 

35 

ni 

— 

Nahor  Habi 

211  p 

9f 

■ — 

— 

99 

9 19 

3°4c 

i/4 

40 

74 

42 

+ 7i 

— 

P 

78  p 

5f 

49  b 

6f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i5ic 

■ 5f 

i44c 

4 



Salonah  T Co  K 

166  p 

i/°f 

1 64c 

i/5 

71  1 

1-1  if 

34ic 

i/84 

37 

9f 

8 

1/ 

L 

,,Salonah  ... 

507  P 

i/°4 

i3iic 

1/10 

171  1 

°i*  *i 

25 

1/24 

72 

9k 

108 

8i 



Scottish  AssamCo 

198 

9f 

42  1 

1-1/34 

41 

84  9 

26 

1/14 

42 

8 

3i 

7i 

16 

Shakomato  Co  ... 

90  p 

1 1 

2o4c 

1/2  f 

40 

nf 

1 

*/3 

29 

9 

— 

Titadimoro 

1284c 

n4 

2o4c 

i/5i 

804c 

9f 

2SJc 

1/ 

— 

— 

' t 

— 

1 

CACHR&  SYLHT 

4579  p 

1 

Alyne  . .. 

71  p 

104 

284c 

nf 

*7 

9f 

26 

io4 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

B&C  Char.  Ass.  Ch 

902 

9 

94  1 

1 4 1 / 1 4 

3*5 

9 

144 

n 1 ifj 

3°i 

7i7i  / 

16 

7 I 

32 

,,MuddanporeC 

1 *3  P 

8f 

20fc 

i/4i 

35 

84 

2o4c 

IQi 

3° 

7 

4 i 

54  1 

4 ! 

Chandpore  T Co  ' 

253 

I I 

— 

— 

162 

9i  iof! 

71  I 

0- i/5i 

20 

8 ]! 

Craigpark  ...j 

77 

nf  | 



— 

3° 

nf 

20 

!/24 

27 

8f  ;i 

— j 



Gomesdhur  ...1 

116 

7 

— 

— ! 

— 

■ — 

— 

— 

1 16 

7 

— j 



Hotewar 

46  p 

5i 



— 

38 

5i 

— 

— 

— 

|| 

5 

4 

3ic! 

Moolydar  ... 

83 

9i 

— 

— 1 

27 

9 

22 

*/  ! 

12 

7l 

22  ! 

8 1 

, 

NSTC-Baitakhal 

3°5  P 

8f 

46  p 

10J  1/2 

98 

8f 

5* 

nf 

58 

7i  | 

30 

7 

22 

,,  Jafflong 

255  p; 

9 

30 

1/-1/6  j, 

70 

9 

36 

1 1 

80 

7f 

9 

7 

30iC: 

Puttareah 

80 

8f 

— 

— 

4°  | 

9f  j 

— 

— 

4° 

7f 

Sathgao  ...| 

251 

1 1 

— 

»| 

111  1 

9-4  io|S 

34 

i/4 

85ic 

8f 

. ■ 

21  | 

i< 

Shumshernugger 

3°7  Pj 

9i 

55|c 

!/4 

112 

8f 

90 

8 9f 

50 

7k 

_ 

. 

SS  i'C  Holicherraj 

107 

84 

— 

— 

46  ! 

8f 

21 

i°4 

22 

nl  II 

/ 2 

18 

7 

— 

,,Jagcherra  ...| 

548  P 

9t 

51 

nfi/7! 

142 

9i9f 

39 

1 1 

201 

8 8f 

83  ! 

74 

3 24ci 

t 

,,Sagurnal 

286  p 

9 4 

58  10 

it  1/341 

85 

84 

56 

nf 

•58  ‘ 

74  1 

18  | 

7 

nfc: 

Sylhet  T Co  ...j 

i99  P 

10 

384c 

ni  : 

34 

9 1 : 

6o4c 

nf 

39 

84  : 
84  ' 

1 

284c! 

( 

TarraporeTC  ... 

580 

9i 

— 

170 

10  iof] 

70 

1/1 

160 

180  i 

7f9f 

. ’ 

_ 

CHITTAGONG 

267  p 

104 

1 

Chandpore 

129  p 

9 

— j 

— 

38 

84  1 04 

3°ic: 

1/24 

5i 

74  i 

10 

64 



_ 

Euttickcherrie  ... 

!38 

nf 

— 

— 1 

74  j 

104114 

20  I 

i/^i-  1 

44 

84 

— 

' — 

."IMF  .- 

_ 

DARJEELING 

974  p 

l/li 

. ■ 1 

i| 

II 

1 

■if 

j 

Bannockburn 

6oJcj 

1 

104 

11 

35icj 

11  | 

! 

i 

25fc 

+7f  | 

ij 

■ I 

■ 

rnrcrr>*iN  ~ — — K^rul  l/llllll . is lcc v JluUT  y n l. 


1 

I 

I 

Broken  Org.  Pek. 

Pekoe  and 

Broken 

1 1 Fannings,  Dost, 

lot 

Garden, 

Total. 

Average, 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

1 Pekoe  Sonohong, 

and  Sonchong. 

1 andVarions. 

P1 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity, 

J Price. 

looteriah 

1 12 

fki 

— 

— 

46 

1/4 

1 43 

i/6f 

23 

i /of 

— 







oomtee 

8i  P 

1/0 f 

16 

I/I 

45 

1 1 

2°f  C 

i/54 

— 





j 

alej 

?2 

i/2i 

— 

26 

1/2 

28 

i/54 

18 

Uf 

— 

— 





sbong  T Co  ... 

277 

i/of 

207 

i/-i/4i 

■ 3 1 

— 

— 

— 

70 

9f  1 of 

— 

— 





'1 

4 

iurbong 

82  p 

10 

3dfc 

I i/of 

34 

9f 

— 

— 

12 

8f 

— 

— 



^ 

engmook 

93  P 

i/o| 

34fc 

i/3f 

44fc 

1 /of 

— 

— 

15 

9 

— 

— 





1 

ong  Song 

74 

1/5 

— 

— 

21 

i/5l 

36 

i/6f 

17 

i/if 

— 

— 





-!> 

akvar  T Co  ... 

123 

I/°| 

90  1/ 

of +1/3 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

33 

1 of 

J 

JB  • 



____ 

OOARS 

1507  p 

9f 

4 

lalouni 

238  p 

I of 

64  p 

iofi/4 

14 

9 

115  P 

94  + 1/3 

45 

74 

— 

— 





i 

ilenbarrie 

i83  P 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ 

— 

— 

— 

I32 

7f7f 

51  P 

3 +94 

■ 

ahai  Fatha 

78 

11 

39  11 

f W7f 

19 

9 

— 

— 

20 

7f 

— 

7 

5 J ... 

88 

10 

42  1 

o-i/6f 

33 

8f 

— 

-T-  . 

13 

64  . 

■ 

— 





4 

!ope 

130  p 

I of 

20f  C 

i/74 

35 

+9f 

25 

I /of 

20 

8f 

30 

7f 

■ ' 



9 

;anabarrie 

20  p 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

, — 

— 

— ■ . 

20  p 

4f  9 

~ 

STC  Bytagool 

329  P 

8f 

32  P 

9f  i/4f 

150 

74  8 

7i 

9fiof 

5i 

7 7f 

14 

6f 

nfc 

4 

- 

Nakhati 

H1  P 

94 

15 

uf 

34 

10 

26 

1/1 

43 

8 

18 

7f 

5fc 

4f 

- 

htharjhora 

3°° 

9f 

3° 

1 /of 

30 

9i 

18 

i/5* 

88 

8f 

88 

7f 

46 

9f 

ANGRAYALEY 

173  p 

8f 

[assau  T Co.  ... 

64  pi 

7 

— 

' 'T— 

44 

+6f 

20f  C 

+8f 

— 

— 

— 

• 





lew  Hope 

109 

9f 

20 

I of 

— 

— 

36 

1 of 

32 

8f 

18 

8f 

3 

4 

ERAI 

' 

bxalbarrie 

141 

9f 

23 

Ilf 

7i 

9 9f 

18 

ll/of 

29 

7 

— 

— 





- 

[RAY AN  CORE 

162  p 

10 

siield 

105 

1 of 

— 

27 

tiof 

41 

1 1 /of 

37 

+8f 

— 



| _ 

- 

bgarnallyC  Nag. 

57  P 

9 

— 

— 

24 

8f 

12 

I/If 

17 

7f 

2 

6 

2fc 

3f 

CEYLON. 

Average  nd. 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

Broken  and 

Fannings,  Dost 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Sonchong, 

Sonchong. 

and  Various. 

I 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price-  | 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  1 

Quantity. 

Price. 

bbotsleigh 

97 

i 

- — ' " 

57 

i of 

40 

+ l/lf 



yakande 

48 

10 

— 

— 

15 

9f 

18 

1/ 

15 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

mlbatenne 

88 

1 of 

— 

28 

84 

60 

I If  II* 

— 

— 



1 



mpittiakande  ... 

I91  2C 

I of 

3+>fc 

l/2f 

IOlfc 

1 1 

| SB 

— 

39fc 

8 

IOl|C 

6f 

5fr- 

6 

munamulle 

35fc 

94 

— 

— 

i3fo 

9 

i8fc 

II 

— 

— 

3fc 

74 

ife 

4 

ttabage 

26 

9f 

— 

— 

12 

74 

12 

Ilf 

— 

— 

1 

7 

1 

5 

visawella 

74 

9i 

— 

— 

24 

8f 

3i 

Uf 

18 

7f 

— 

1 

4i 

ambrakelly&D. 

77 

I /of 

1/ 

36 

1 of 

41 

I/If 

— 

' 

— 

— 

1 ftp 

arnagalla 

i75  P 

nf 

18 

26 

1 of 

64 

1/2 

27 

9 

— 

— 

4°  P 

8f  1 1 

athford 

58  P 

nf 

— 

— 

17 

I of 

25 

l/lf 

9 

9f 

2f  C 

6f 

5^c 

7 

attagalla 

81 

9f 

23  P 

9f  i/6f 

20 

84 

18 

H4 

20 

7f 

— 

eaconsfield 

78 

1 1 

. ; — 

— 

35 

I of 

20 

l/2f 

20 

9f 

— 

— 

3 

5 

feoya 

24 

iof 

— 

— - - 

12 

9 

12 

1/ 

■ — 

— i I 

— 

— 

lackwood 

28 

1/2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

1/2 

— 

— 

— 

— 



loomfield 

39 

nf 

22 

i/if 

16 

9f 

■ -- 

— 

— 

— 

1 

6f 

ogawantalawa 

70  p 

1 1 

— 

| —i' 

23 

1 of 

21 

1/3 

23 

8f  , 

I 

7 

2|e 

5f 

roughton 

5°fc 

I/’ 

27fe 

+ i/!f 

life 

1 1 

— 

— 

I2fc 

10 

— 

— 

rownlow 

47 

I /of 

— 

. — 

31 

uf 

16 

h/2f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



: 

runswick 

70 

I of 

4i 

1/ 

27 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

8 

c 

ampion 

1 10 

Ilf 

— 

s 

42 

1 of 

50 

I/if 

18 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

c 

askieben 

33 

I of 

17 

tuf 

15 

8f  1 of 

— 

• — g 

— 

— ! 

— 

— 

1 

6f 

c 

astlemilk 

90  p 

I of 

13 

uf 

25 

1 °f 

26 

+ i/of 

56  b 

9 

2 

7 

51c 

6 

c 

barley  Valley  ... 

149  b 

Ilf 

— 

— 

53  b 

1 of 

40  b 

1/3 

9f 

— 

— 

c 

hetnole 

54  P 

I Of 

I 1 

— 

14 

94 

29fc 

I /of 

II 

«f 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

c 

laremont 

42 

9a 

— 

— 

10 

84 

25 

I of 

7 

— 

— 



iClunes 

203PC 

94 

. -r-  . 

— 

io6fc 

9f 

63*0 

1 / 

34fc 

74 

- 

— 

— 



Cottaganga 

57 

9f 

19 

8f 

18 

1 / 

1 

20 

74 

— 

— 

— 

CbYLON.- 

Uontmuprl. 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonohong, 

Broken  and 
Souchong. 

Fanning 
and  Va 

1 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  | 

Quantity.' 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  J 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.) 

CTPCEstHotyod 

I5I  P 

Ilf 





82  p 

iof 

69  1/  of  i/o| 

| 

r 

,,Mariawatte ... 

315  P 

9i 

— 

— 

174  p 

9 10 

49 

nf 

72fc 

8 8f 

20fc 

64 



,,Tangakelly  ... 

59 

ii| 

— 

— 

23 

iof 

27 

1/2 

9 

8f 

— 



„Wallaha 

132  p 

i/if 

76  P 1 

/l-l/2f 

28 

i/of 

16 

i/4f 

12 

iof 

— 

— 



. 

,,Yoxford 

36  P 

nf 

— 

— 

17 

nf 

igfe 

i/of 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Dambulagalla  ... 

45 

I°4 

!3 

1 of 

15 

8* 

17 

nf 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Delta  ..  | 

69 

iof 

— 

— 

24 

9i 

25 

i/°4 

20 

8f 

— 

— 



Demodarah  Ouvh 

58 

I/I 

— 

— 

19 

l/°2 

19 

i/3i 

20 

1 1 

— 





Densworth 

28 

i°i 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

28 

iof 

— 

— 







Dessford 

106 

1/1 

24 

I/2 

26 

Ilf 

18 

i/8f 

24 

iof 





14 

Drayton 

103  p 

1 /of 

82  p I 

if  i/7f 

— 

— 

— 

21 

9i 

— 

— 

. 

Edinburgh 

69  p 

1 1 

— 

— 

21 

iof 

3i 

1/1 

12 

84  ! 

— 

— 

5ic 

i: 

Elbedde  ...j 

xi7 

I /of 

— 

— 

67 

I0f 

35 

i/5 

15 

84 

— 

- 

Ellagalla 

5i 

I of 

— 

— 

6 

9f 

22 

i/of 

20 

84 

I 

7 

2 

j-j 

EP&ECo  Ingura 

7i 

I0f 

IO 

i/of 

43 

9 

18 

1/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,  Norwood 

53 

l/2f  i 

— 

— 

3i 

i/of 

22 

1/6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

,,Vellai-Oya  ... 

160 

I of 

47 

i/if 

113 

9i9f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Erlsmere  ...j 

28 

I/of 

— 

— 

16 

iof 

12 

l/2f 

— . 

— 



— 

— 

Ernan 

77  P 

94 

J8fc 

nf 

32 

9 

13 

Hf 

14 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

Erroll 

50  p 

i/of  < 

— 

28 

In 

2 2fc 

i/3i 

— 

— 

— 



-- 

Fairlawn 

63*0 

nf 

— 

— 

25ic 

f iof 

1 8fc 

i/3i 

1 7fc 

9i 

2fc 

7f 

ifc 

y 

Fassifern 

28 

I/of 

— 

— 

12 

n 

13 

+ 1/2 

— 

— 

I 

84 

1 

2 

Ferham&S.  Andre1 

3i 

Hi 

15 

1/1 

16 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- - 

Fernlands 

123  p 

I I 

— 

— 

53 

8f  gf 

7°2C 

+ i/if 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

• 

Fordyce 

109  p 

icf 

— 

— 

29 

10 

47fe 

i/if 

20 

8f 

— 

— 

i3ic 

j-j 

Galaha  ...' 

226 

I0f 

— 

— 

40 

9 9f 

120 

nf  nf 

54 

8f 

12 

7 

- 

Galata 

254  P 

iof 

— 

— 

53  b 

9i 

192  b f nf 

8 

8 

— 

1 

1 

Galella 

592° 

10 

— 

— 

3°ic 

8f 

29fe 

nf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Gallaheria 

57  P 

iof 

nfc 

nf 

18 

8f 

18 

1 /of 

10 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

... 

Gallebodde 

i34  P 

Hi 

2 of  c 

i/4 

5i 

10 

32 

1/2 

3i 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Glen  Alpin 

89  p 

Hf 

— 

— 

42 

nf 

26 

1/2 

1 7- 

iof 

— 

4fc 

- - 

Glengariffe 

59 

iof 

— 

— 

18 

10 

23 

1/1 

14 

8f 

3 

9f 

1 

1:‘ 

Gona  Adika  Co. . . 

49  P 

IO 

— 

— 

1 3ic 

iof 

24fc 

1/ 

12 

8 

— 

Halgolla 

36ic 

IO 

— 

— 

— 

— 

igjo 

nf 

i7ic 

8f 

-7^- 

— 

— 

Hantane 

nop 

9i 

• — 

— 

38 

9f 

43ic 

i/of 

25 

8f 

3 

5i 

1 

Happugahalande 

55 

9i 

— 

— 

22 

9 

20 

I/of 

13 

74 

- 

) — 

— 

Harmony 

43  P 

9i 

— 

— 

16 

9i 

2 if  c 

nf 

13  P 

7f 

1 1yC 

5 

2ic 

Hatale 

7i 

iof 

!3 

1 1 

32 

94 

14 

i/if 

12 

8 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

Hauteville 

214  p 

l/l 

— 

— 

85 

1/ 

H5fc 

i/3i 

14 

10 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Hethersett 

• 69  P 

l/lf 

— 

— 

14 

f 1 if 

38ic 

i/54 

14 

9f 

3ic 

)f 

Hindagalla 

159  P 

Hi 

— 105 

1 1 

34 

i/of 

12 

9f 

— 



8fc 

Hoonoocotua 

75 

Ici 

31 

iof 

21 

84 

18 

1 /of 

4 

74 

■ 

— 

| 1 

Imboolpittia 

100  p 

nf 

22 

I if 

40  p 

10 

16 

i/4i 

22fc 

7f 

— 

— 

! — 

— 

Kadien  Fena 

74 

IO 

— 

— ■- 

28 

9i 

29 

1/ 

15 

8f 

1 

— 

2 

6 

Kaluphani 

88  p 

i/of 

— 

1 1 

1 1 

6if  c 1 

/2f-i/3 

12 

iof 

— '■ 

— 

4 

>. 

Katookella 

43 

nf 

| — 

23 

iof 

13 

l/lf 

7 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

KAW 

i73 

iof 

— 

— 

117 

9-i/of 

56 

8fl/2f 

— 

— 

— 

i 1 

- 

Kelliewatte 

68 

II  — 
1 1 4: 

— 

— 

27 

iof 

20 

l/2f 

21 

8f 

— - 

— 

— 

Kirkoswald 

136  p 

Hi 

26fc 

1/6 

34 

iof 

4°  2 c 

l/lf 

36 

8f 

— 

— 

Kotiyagalla  ...( 

129  p 

i/of 

— 

— 

44 

1/ 

85fc 

1/14 1 

— 

— | 

1 

— 

• — 

Faxapana 

55  P 

IO 

— 

— 

— 

1 8f 

i8fc  1 

/5f-i/8 

37 

7f7f 

— 

— =-  | 

Le  Vallon 

1 16 

9f 

42 

nf 

32 

20 

iof 

22 

7i 

— 

— 

: 

Loinorn 

69 

1 1 

34*c 

i/2f 

— 

— 

— 

Eg 

35 

9 

— 

— 

Lynsted 

138JC 

9f 

>— 

77ic 

8f  +94 

43ic 

!/°f 

— 

i8fc 

5i 

Mahacoodagalla 

40 

IO 

— 

— 

14 

9i 

13 

i/of 

13 

8f 

— 

— 

Maha  Eliya 

102  p 

nf 

i8fc 

i/of 

44 

icf 

33fc 

l/2f 

7 

8f 

' ' * : 

— 

— 

Mahagalla 

41  P 

nf 

22f  C 

ti/if 

15 

iof 

i/2i 

3 

8 

— 

I 

Maha  Uva 

45ac 

i/°i 

— 

— 

24fc 

iof 

2 if  c 

— 

— 

— 

Maryland 

39 

9 

— 

— 

21 

8f 

13 

iof 

5 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Maskeliya 

80  p 

IO 

6ofcfi  off  iif 

20 

9f 

— 

i/of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Meeriabedde 

64 

9f 

— 

— 

20 

9i 

16 

24 

8f 

4 

5f 

— 

Mooloya 

42 

i/i| 

19- 

nf 

23 

i/3+ 

— 

iljF 

i 1 

— 

CEYLON  _ — Continued. 


! I - " 

Garden, 

|.  1 

Total. 

Average. 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken 
j Quantity.' 

Pekoe. 

Price- 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Broken  and 
Souchong, 

Fannings,  Dust, 
and  Various. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

| Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Moray 

1 123  p 

iof 

| — 

| 68 

7i-+9 

! 51 

I/°4 

1 — 

1 — 

— 

B 

I 44c 

1 8f 

Mount  Vernon  ... 

129  P 

1/ 

i — 

; 44 

ni 

38 

1/5 

14 

9i 

13 

8i 

2ofc 

6f 

tfarangalla 

59  P 

Hi 

; ■ — 

29 

1 of 

16 

W*i 

12 

! 

— 

— 

2fc 

74 

{ayabedde 

77  P 

r/oi 

— , 

23 

ni 

22 

1/34 

28 

iof 

— 

Ill 

4 

h4 

favapane 

1 66  p 

84 

1 S' 

— 

47  P 

8f 

654c 

1 1 

42  p 

7 

54c 

44 

74  c 

44 

)BECCraigieLea 

86 

11 

Ka  : 1 

46 

9j 

j 26 

1/3 

14 

8 

— 

— 

— 

,,  Kuda-Oya  ... 

1 84 

ni 

! Hi  ' 

3° 

10 

34 

1/2 

20 

8i 

— 

— 

64 

,,  Wattawella 

77 

9i 

| BIT 

i 33 

8| 

23 

iif 

15 

7i 

— 

— 

6 

)liphant 

107  p 

94 

! 

| 43 4C 

9i 

29 

1 1 

33 

84 

— 

2 

54 

)ononagalla 

88  p 

I0i 

23  P 1 

M-1/7 

34 

9 

15 

1/1 

16 

8i 

— 

— 

— 

— r 

loragalla 

28 

iof 

— 

s - . 

IBbI 

28 

iof 

— 

— - j 

— 

— 

— 

I — 

Dpalgalla 

53 

iof 

— 

38 

94 

15 

1/ 

s|g§l 

1 9 

— 

— 

— 

! J 

Orwell 

63 

iof 

! 

— 

29 

I of 

13 

1/24 . 

17 

9 

2 

54 

2 

5 

Bvahkellie 

35 

i/if  ! 

— 

17 

Hf 

18 

T/3 

I — 

— 

Bl 

— 

— 

Pingarawe 

64  p 

iii 

— 

— 

34 

Hi 

13 

1/2 

12 

10 

— 

— 

54c 

74 

Poengalla 

54 

10  j 

— 

24 

9 

3° 

H 

; ’ B 

■ b 1 

— 

— 

— 

Ragalla 

83 

1/ 

- ■— 

' — - 

35 

1 1 

34 

l/2l 

12 

10 

! — 

1 

1 

2 

8 

Rangalla 

125  P 

94  i 

— 

56 

+8f 

32 

ti/04  : 

24 

+74 

6 p 

5 64 

7fc 

7!  I 

lavenswood 

64IC 

i°i 

— 

— 

25ic 

9f 

1 74c 

1/2 

194c 

8i 

— 

— : ! 

34c 

5484 

iaxawa  Panwila 

54 

9 i | 

— - 

17 

9a 

18 

1 !f 

19 

8 

— 

— 

— : 

1 1 

Scarborough 

114  p 

iii 

20 

i/of 

43 

iof 

28 

l/l4 

14 

94 

44c 

6i 

54c 

74 

SCTCo  Invery  ... 

95  P 

I/°i 

— j 

34 

Hi 

■ 39|c 

i/5i 

_ 

■ : 

22  p 

74  9 

— 

1, Mincing-  Lane 

61  p 

Ilf 

1 .—■7-- 

B — •- 

21 

1 1 

25ic 

i/3 

12 

94 

. 1 

64 

2fc 

A?1 

7 2 

itonyclifF 

76 

i°4 

S - 

33 

9 

32 

1/  ■ 

H 

8 

— 

— 

iunnyside  . . . 1 

26 

8| 

— 1 

9 

9 

8 

11  | 

7 

7 

1 

6i 

I 

34 

Fheberton  ...! 

562C 

9i 

i8fc 

10 

I ! — | 

- — 

1 6ic 

I I — 

1 1 2 j 

i94c 

'7-i. 

— 

. —4;  J 

34c 

34 

froup 

74  P 

1/ 

29 

iof 

454c 

i/if 

— j . 

— 

— | 

— 1 

Uplands 

100  p 

9i 

■ — - 

31 

8-i 

6ofc 

Hi 

9 

74 

— 

— 

... 

63 

9i 

■■  — 

28 

8f  1 

23 

iof 

12 

74  1 

Bfa . 

— 

r 

Venture 

85  P 

i/of 

— 

• ! 

24 

Hi 

454c 

1/44 

16 

9i 

— 

— 

Wattakelly 

12 

7f 

— 

— ; 

12 

74 

— 

Br 

■ . 

Hf 

— 

— 

Wellekelle  . . 

85ic 

iof 

— ^ - ■ 

— 

5°ic 

94 

324c 

i/°i  i 

B 1 

if  c 

8 

2fc 

4 5 -4 

IVesthall 

104 

ni 

— 

29 

10 

63 

1 /-I /°4 

1 1 

8i 

— 

I 

5 

Windsor  Forest 

113 

10 

— 

60 

84 

53 

1 1 4 

1 

— 

— ! 

Woodcote 

3# 

iof 

— 

IS 

9ici 

9a 

20  |c 

1/ 

74c 

8 1 

— 

| 

2fc 

5 94  1 

JAVA. 

408 

pkgs. 

6fd. 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

Fine  & FlowryPek, 

Medium  Pekoe. 

Bro  . 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  S 
Quantity 

otickong. 

Souchong. 

Cong,  Bro.  & Dust 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

i 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Qua  ity. 

Price. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

ArdjaSari? 
fernplak  ...1 

I 

268 

I40 

| 

6f 

6J 

27 

54  i 

1 

| 

1 

. 7 ! 

7 8i 

> 

79 
1 1 

6|9f 

64 

82 

32 

546i 

+54 

33 

43 

! 

5i 

I 6 

47 

54 

l ~ 

In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated. 

b stands  for  boxes  ; £c  for  hal '’-chests  ; p for  packages,  f 

Prices  marked 

thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  weight 


to  one  chest . 

GGW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Brokers. 


J W.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  i & 2,  Bury  Street, St.  Mary  Axe . 


mtpiemeni  w 


“CILOT 


V7.0  n i1  i5rTX~. 


AND  JAVA  TEA  REPORT, 

December  i6//z,  1892. 


IN  LONDON 


GOW,  WILSON  4 STANTON'S  INDIAN,  CEYLON, 

13,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION 

From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon. 

1891- 1892.  745,084  packages.  446,538  packages. 

1892- 1893.  720,877  „ 438,453 

)uring  the  week 
,9,980  packages  Indian  I 

Ceylon -Total  61,382  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 


1455  >> 

1,947  >>  Java  J 

The  six  months  between  the  1st  June  and  the  end  of  November,  comprise  exactly  one  half  of 
lie  season  year.  During  that  period  the  total  quantity  of  Tea  upon  which  duty  was  paid  in  the 
nited  Kingdom  has  been  practically  the  same  as  the  corresponding  period  last  season,  but  the 
^portions  of  the  various  growths  used  have  changed. 

The  Table  below  shows  the  difference  to  be  largely  in  favor  of  Indian  and  Ceylon.  These 
nds  have  contributed  about  nine  million  pounds  more,  and  China,  etc.,  about  nine  million  pounds 
ess  than  last  year,  the  proportions  now  standing  thus  : — India  and  Ceylon,  84%  ; China,  16%  ; 
gainst  India  and  Ceylon,  76%  ; China,  24%  last  year. 

Quantity  of  Tea  (in  lbs.)  011  which  Duty  was  paid  at  all  Bonded  Warehouses  in  the  Kingdom  from  1st  June  to  30th  Nov. 


J ava . 

27,470  packages. 
29,052  ,, 


1889. 

per  centages 

O 

08 

00 

per  centages. 

1891.  per  centages.  1892.  per 

cental 

Indian 

47,500,000 

5i 

50,258,435 

50 

48,547,047 

47  52,476,875 

5i 

Ceylon 

16,600,000 

18 

20,510,002 

2 1 

29.935G54 

29  34,795,091 

33 

China,  etc. 

29,705,000 

3i 

29,4I5,H9 

29 

25,443,178 

24  16,627,263 

16 

Total  lbs 

93,805,000 

100,183,556 

103,925,479 

103,899,229 

Quantity  of  Tea  exported  from  Great  Britain,  from  1st  June  to 

30th  November. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891 . 

1892. 

Indian  .... 

Included  with  China 

1,096,507 

1,947,104 

1,638,45! 

Ceylon  .... 

789,626 

1,381,095 

1,818,154 

China,  etc. 

17,830,798 

18,062,333 

15,974,104 

16,370,138 

NDIAN.  The  near  approach  of  Christmas  no  doubt  induced  importers  to  push  forward  supplies 
this  week,  resulting  in  comparatively  heavy  auctions.  General  firmness  was  the  predominent  feature 
1 the  market,  Teas  under  lod.  showing  here  and  there  a slight  advance. 

Weekly  average  of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1892,  26,921  pkgs.  av.  10f.  1891,  25,580  pkgs.av.  9d. 


ISSAM 

Cachak&Sylhet 

Chittagong 

j 1892.  I 1891. 

PKGS.  |PRICE.j  PKGS.  1 PRICE. 
12319P  iofj  1 1 204  p 
72134  10  9170  p 8 

2 I I P Io£ 

Chota 

Darjeeling  . . 
Dooars 

1892. 

PKGS.  ' PRICE. 

71  7), 

555  P nf 
. . 5266  p.  gA 

J8gi. 

; PKGS.  j PRICE. 

1 94  , 5| 
6938  p,  nj 

'2748  Pi  8 

I 1892.  1891. 

| PKGS.  j PRICE.  1 PKGS.  PRICE 

Kangka  Val  175  p 8J  I 158  6 

Terai  . . 4S2  p gl 

Travancore  629  p 9I  176  <31 

Comparative  prices  of 

Indian  Tea  in  London 

— 

DUST. 

FANNINGS. 


1892. 


4id. 

5kd 


1891 , 


7|d. 


(Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor) 

(Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor) 

BROKEN  TEA.  (Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor 

REK.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor)  ,,  8Jd. 

PEKOE.  (Greyishto  blackish  some  tip,  useful  liquor)  ,,  gd. 

PEK.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor)  .,  6(Jd 

PEKOE.  ( Blackish , greyish , some  tip,  inferior  liquor)  ,,  7id. 

CEYLON  was  somewhat  heavily  represented.  Competition  was  stron 


4fd- 

5d- 

64d. 

7fd. 

8Ad. 


1 890, 


6d . 
6 Ad. 
8d. 


1889, 


r id 

5+a 


SJd. 


6d  . 

,1. 

n> 


64d. 


9 Ad. 
7fd- 


8id. 


8Jd. 


gd. 

7d. 

Sd. 


for  all  grades 


up 


about  iod.,  prices  for  these  remaining  at  about  last  week’s  rates, 
with  irregularity  and  were  occasionally  somewhat  easier. 

Average  for  week  io^-d.,  against  iod.  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 


Medium  Broken  Pekoes  sold 


PEKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor) 

PEKOE  (Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor) 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor) 

PEKOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor) 

JAVA.  Amongst  the  offerings  were  many  good  Teas,  two  invoices  from  Perbawattee  standing  out 
irom  amongst  the  rest,  as  did  also  some  Tjiboengoer,  Panoembangan,  and  a few  Ijiomas.  Prices 
show  an  advance  on  last  week’s  rates,  with  good  home  trade  competition. 


C4 

O' 

GO 

8^d.  1891, 

7fd. 

1890,  S^d. 

1889,  iojd 

1 J 

9fd. 

93d. 

,,  iofd. 

,,  1 id 

j > 

7id.  „ 

5Th 

,,  83d. 

,,  9|d 

> > 

8d.  „ 

7fd. 

,,  gd. 

iojd 

n 


Bank  RATE.  3 per  cent. 


EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight.— Calcutta  1/2J.  Colombo  1/2$ 


I NDIAN.  Average  iofd. 


111 

Broken  Org.  Pekoej 

Pekoe 

and 

j 

Broken 

Fanning 

Garden, 

Total. 

Average,  i; 

)r  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonokong, 

and  Sonckong. 

and  Va 

i!< 

Juantity, 

1) 

Price.  I 

Juantity 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.  ^ 

ASSAM 

12319p 

lOf 

Assam  Co  Gelaky  j 

120 

TO| 

60 

i /of 

60 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

j 

,,  Mazenga  ... 

36+  p 

ICT 

55f  c 

i/3f 

158 

9fio 

22 

1 hi 

IO+ 

8f 

25 

8 

— 

,,  Rookang 

6r+  p. 

1 Tf 

— 

— 

206 

9f-i/ 

i+ifci 

/of"1/1 

O — 

— 

257 

8-1  6 

iofc 

,,  Towkok  ... 

376 

J/°f  ! 

— 

151 

iof  1 1 

90  I 

/ 4-[/4f 

— 

— 

135 

9fi  3f 

— 

Assam  FrontierC 

732 

8f 

— 

208 

9 9f 



— 

239 

7f  8| 

76 

7f7f 

209 

Assam  U nitedT  |Es 

160  p 

iof 

40  p 1 

/if  i/5 

46 

9f  1 °f 

20-|  C 

1 /of 

3° 

8f 

24 

8 

— 1 

Attaree  Khat  Co 

380 

nf 

— 

— 

161  1/ 

Of  I /Of; 

5°  1/ 

Of  i/4f 

107 

9fi°f 

42 

8 

20 

Balijan  T Co  . .. 

277  P 

1 1 

86  p 1 / 

of  1/11 

52 

I °f 

- 

106 

84 

— 

— 

33fc 

Bargang  Go 

52 

9l 

— 

— 

23 

Ilf 

— 

29 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

BishnauthTCo  ... 

230 

IO± 

— 

— : 

85 

I of 

22 

I/2f 

70 

8f8f 

33 

3 
/ 4: 

20 

BITC  Mancotta 

53 

7f 

— 

— 

20 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

33 

7f 

— 1 

Borelli  T Co 

323 

i/of 

36 

i/3f 

T34  1 

if  i/3f 

49  i/3fi/3f; 

85 

9f 

19 

8f 

— 

Borpukri  Co 

175 

I of 

— 

— 

97  1 

of  1 /of 

3° 

I/If 

48 

8f 

— 

— 1 

— ! 

Brahmapootra  C 

405 

9t 

— 

— 

127 

lofnf 

37  1/ 

of  i/5f 

174 

8 9 

67 

8f9f 

— 

BritishlndianC  A 

282  p 

9f 

— - 

— 

1 12 

10 

37fc 

i/3f 

87 

8fSf 

46 

7f 

— 

„ B 

.50  pj 

1 t 

— 

— 

15 

I of  | 

2 1 f c 

i/4f 

9 

8 

5 

7f 

— 

ChoonsaliTCo  Ch 

115 

Hi 

19+ c 

i/iof 

36 

nf 

22 

i/if 

12 

26 

8f 

— 

s 

T 1 5 J 

220  pi 

10 

2ofc 

i/9f 

5o 

9f 

50 

1 M 

50 

8 1 

50 

7i 

— 

Dahingeapar 

nop! 

1 1 

3°fc 

i/6f 

29 

1 of 

— 

— j 

25 

8f 

18 

9f 

8 pi 

Dejoo  T Co  . . 

28 

9f 

— 

1 7 

9 iof 

— 

— 

11 

8 

— 

I 

Dekhari 

83 

85 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40 

84 

40 

8f 

3 

Dhoolie 

162 

iof 

— 

— 

40 

nf 

30 

!/2 

60 

8f8f 

32 

9f 

DoomDoomaC  H 

114 

nf 

3 

— 

45 

iof 

35 

i/4f 

34 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

,,Mesai 

154  Pj 

1/1 

35fc 

2/  if 

32 

Ilf 

36fc 

l/2f 

32 

9 

— 

— 

T9  , 

,,Samdang 

48  pi 

XM  j 

i3fc 

2/9f 

16 

i/5f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

igfc 
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1 4°  P 

I of 

— 

— - 

65 

9f  nf 

30  b 

i/7 

— 

45 

81 

— 
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48 

I Of 
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— 

27 
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— 

21 

Sf 

— 

— j 
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238  p 

10 

— 

— 

26 

io+ 

81  P 1 / 
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85 

Sf 

23 
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213 

Ilf 

50 

C/5f 

49 

nf 

17 

1/ 

96 

9 9f 
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— 

I 
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I Of 

5ofc 

1/6 
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9f9f 
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4° 

7f 

30 

7f 

— 1 
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4°fc 

i/4i 

20fc 

i/8f  ■ 

20-q  C 
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— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

Hunwal  T Co  ... 

D5 

9i 

s 

— 

65 

9fri 

18 

I/If 

37 

8 

55 

8 

— 

Jokai  Co  Bokel... 

169  p 

nf 

— 

— 

139  PI 

Of  1/2+ 

12 

l/3* 

— 

— 

18 

8f 

— 1 

,,  Jamira 

167  p 

nf 

— 

— - 

72 

Ilf 

— 

— 

32fc 

9 

38fc 

8f 

25 
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3+1  P 

IO| 

21 

1 1 

26 

l/2f 

— 

— 

I / -4-2° 

10 

I 20fc 

9 9f 

,,  Muttuck 

206  p 

1 1 

25 

I /of 

107 

9f  tof 

14 

iof 

6ofc 

84 

— 

— 

! 

,,  Subansiri  ... 
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10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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10 

— 

— 
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201 

XIf 

! 79  1 / 
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79 

9! 

23 

I if 

20 

8f 



— 
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1 10 

I of 
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— 

30 

Ilf 

15 

1/3 

+2 

9f 

23 

8f 

— 

j « ? 5 * * * 

45 

II 

— 

22 
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l/2f 

! 23 

9f 

— 

— 
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10 

— 

4° 

1 1 

20 

15 

8f 

20 

8f 

12 
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196  p 

10 

28fc 

ti/5f 

47 

9i 

S2 

I/If 

6 + 

8f 

25 

f 7 

— 
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4° 

8t 

— 

— 

20 

9 

— 

— 

20 
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i/4f 

20 

92 
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i 1/ 

i 

— 

16 

7f 

1 
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I/if 
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8f 2 / 2 4 

60 

nf 
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50 

11 

— 

j 

1 

1 
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— 

— 
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45 

47 

8f 

— 
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9 
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— 

13 
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10 

7f 

| 
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20 
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INDIA  N . — Continued.  December  16  tii. 

0-arden, 

Total. 

Average, 

Broken  Org,  Pek. 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

I i, 

Broken  Pekoe.  Pekoe  Souchong. 

Broken  Fannings,  Dost, 

and  Souchong,  and  Various, 

| 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity.  Price 

Quantity.1  Price.  Quantity.1  Price. 

Quantity,  j Price.  jjQuantity.  j Price. 
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ll!  1 


, 1 

!0  * 


kotee  ..  | ioo  p 
Seconee  ...  97 

Sillonee  Baret  13+  p 
Tingri  T Co  ...  132 

Upper  Assam  Col  368  p 
CACHE  & 3YLHT  7213  p 
Amo  ...  195 

Baraoora  ...  924 

B&C  Char.Ass.Ch  336  p 
,,Hingajai  270 
,,  Magura  ' 257 
,,  Singlac.  252  p 
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3°lc 

i/i4 

35 

81 

s 

— 

— 

— 

95 

9 

45 

tn 

1 16 

7i 

; — 

— 

— 

— 

- 

—— 

— 

851c 

3i 

76  p 

9 1 I/°i 

60  p 1 

/i-i/7l 

38 

8191 

54 

818f 

10 

4 

40 

10 

741/ 

°|i/il 

— 

12 

7l 

— 

40 

9f 

15 

Hi 

35 

81 

20 

7 v 

8fc 

4f 

23 

9i 

25 

nf 

35 

81 

— 

— 

2+fC 

81 

105 

10I1/1 

58  1 

if  1/6I 

131 

9 9l 

69 

81  j 

25 

iof 

T// 

•/.  • 

/.  

98 

7l 

: 

— 

— 

79 

9f  iG 

20 

i/4 

38 

84 

— 

i 

— 

— 

20 

9f 

i8fc 

i/4l 

24 

81 

— 

— 

12 

9f 

35 

81 

— 

14 

7 

22 

5f  7 

— 

25 

i°i 

— 

I 

32 

81 

— 

— 

30  p, 

4181 

25 

*/ 

15 

r/3 

50 

9 

j 

— 

i8fc 

10 

16 

nf 

i8fc 

1/2 

12 

81 

— 

— 

12 

81 

HI 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19 

81 

— 

— 

35ic 

i/ol 

i8fc 

i/7f 

1 2 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

29ic! 

r/if 

— 

— 

20fc 

i°l 

— 

— 

2of  C; 

i/if 

82  i 

18f 

26 

io| 

42 

8 

— 

— 

13 

tio4 

37i 

9l 

321 

1 of  II 

279 

81 

— 

— 

71 

84 

120 

9l 

1 10 

nf 

90 

8f 

— 

— 

75 

3f9l 

79lc 

I /of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

58 

9i 

1 5 24c 

hii 

234 

818f 

— 

— 

40  P 

3f  ioT 

113  ; 

9l9f 

39 

Ilf 

67 

8f 

37 

81 

4i 

9l 

5"> 

9* 

113 

i r 

!9 

8f 

15 

81 

22 

3l9l 

72 

9l 

46 

1 14 

5 -f 

8.V 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40 

9! 

32 

nf 

49 

81 

— 

— 

15 

9i 

50  1 

94  1 

45 

1 if  i 

62 

8f 

— 

— 

2 3 

9 1 

INDIAN,  _ — Continued. 


Broken  Org,  Pek, 

Pekoe  and 

Broken 

Fannings,  Du 

G-arden. 

Total. 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souckong. 

and  Sonchong, 

and  Varion 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  ( 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.  Pr 

1 

Ellenbarrie 

4° 

i 

_ | 

_ 



40 

84 

! 

: 



_ 

Fagoo 

12  I p 

9 

— 

— 

42 

9i 

354° 

28 

74 

— 

— 

i6|c 

/ 

Gajilidoubah  B 

93 

10 

— 

1 1 

I°4 

16 

I/I 

36 

9 

17 

8 

13 

I 

BO 

go 

9 

1 

30 

H 

20 

104 

3° 

8 

— 



10 

IC 

Gungaram 

1 86 

9l 

4 + 1/34 

51 

iof 

31 

+ i/24 

95 

+8 

— 

9 

41 

Hahai  Patha 

I33 

9 

40  +9 

51 

84 

19 

8 

20 

74 

— 

— 

3 

Hope 

361  p 

i°4 

6o|c 

1/7 

90 

10 

75 

1/ 

75 

8^ 

61 

8 

— 

- 

Jiti 

159  P 

io| 

2o4c 

i/4* 

35 

10 

30 

i/°4 

40 

8f 

34 

74 

— 

- 

Manabarrie 

267 

8f 

24  1/ 

ii  i/2i 

56 

94104 

— 

— 

120 

8 81 

67 

74 

— 

+: 

Meenglas 

247 

8* 

oli/3l 

1 17 

+8i  84 

ig6 

9 

56 

— 

— 

— 

24 

NSTCo  N.Nuddv 

200  p 

9* 

38  p I 

56 

9 

21 

74 

8 

21 

114 

84c 

£ 

,,Rungamuttee 

100 

10 

— 

100 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

KANGRAYALEY 

175  p 

8i 

+ 10 

+ iof 

36 

8 

Nassau  T Co.  ... 

80 

9± 

— 

— 

10 

34 

— 

- — 

- 

Perindctty 

80 

7i 

— 

— 

30 

74 

64c 

— 

30 

7 

20 

7 

- 

Richmond 

i5ic 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9l 

94c 

7 

— 

— 

— 

- 

TERAI 

482  p 

94 

ioJr 

1/2-1/7 

84 

Baghdogra 

124 

ii4 

— 

— 

50 

35  ! 

39 

— 

— 

— 

Indian  Terai  T Co 

84  p 

8i 

— 

— 

38 

84 

2o4c 

1 14 

26 

74 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Nuxalbarrie 

200 

84 

26 

iii 

62 

84  9 

— 

9i 

7 74 

— 

— 

21 

' 

Taipoo 

74 

10 

— 

— 

34 

94 

16 

i/3 

24 

74 

— 

— 

— 

TRAY AN CORE 

629  p 

9f 

+ i/i4 

84 

1 

64 

Arnakel 

40 

i°4 

in 

— 

10 

13 

19 

1 l 

1 

Ashley 

40 

8| 

9 

ni 

27 

8 

4 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Balamore 

30  4c 

n 

j 1 

— 

284c 

1 14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i4c: 

6f 

lie 

Bel  ford 

24  p 

io4 

1 b 

+4/1 

23 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

Brigton 

19  p 

8 

54^ 

1 1 

9 

8 

— 

• — 

— 

— 

4 

64 

14c 

Corrimony 

4o|c 

94 

■ mm 

— ■ 

j 39ic 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14c 

Glenbrittle 

204c 

7i 

— 

— 

20|C 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Glenmore 

4°lc 

94 

j 

— 

38+rC 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 4c 

64 

i4c 

I shield 

29 

i/°i 

j — 

— 

r3 

tn4 

16 

i/ii 

— • 

— 

I’ 

■ — 

— 

L inwood 

324C 

74 

— 

3I*C 

74 

— 

— 

— 

j 

— 

14c 

Mount 

20 

Ah 

— 

— 

84 

7 

10 

12 

74 

— 

1 — 

1 

Parvithi 

66Jc 

84 



264c 

i34o 

104 

224c 

8 

— I 

— 

5lc 

Penshurst 

! 38 

iof 

! 38 

iof 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 



— 

— 

! — 

Poonmudi 

754c 

9l 

i7ic 

l/ol 

294c 

9 

— 

— 

264c 

74 

— 

1 — . : 

34c 

4 

Seafield 

8 ifc 

1 1 

— 

— 

554° 

94 

224c 

1/34  ! 

— 



24c 

7 

24c 

Seemkali 

; 35|c 

9± 

i 

124c 

8 

i74c 

Hi 

44c 

7 

24c 

CEYLON. 


Average  iofd. 


i 

Garden, 

Total. 

Average 

Broken  Org. Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Broken  and 
Souchong, 

Quantity. 

Price.  | 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price- 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. ! Price 

Avisawella  ..J 

50 

9 

— 

— 

j 8 

84 

19 

iof  1 

12 

74 

— — 

Bambrakell}  &D. 

69 

n4 

— 

— 

39 

104 

3° 

1/14 

— 

— 

— — 

| Bandarapolla 

51 

9 

— 

— 

3° 

8-J 

12 

Ilf 

9 ‘ 

74 

. — 

| Battagalla 

70 

94 

20 

94 

20 

8 

20 

Ilf 

10 

74 

1 1 

Battalgalla 

75  P 

1/ 

53  P1/ 

94+1/6 

18 

10 

— : 

— !! 

4 

84 

— — 

Beaumont 

42 

94 

— 

— 

24 

9 

18 

104 

— 

— ■ 

— — 

Binoya 

27 

ioi 

— 

— 

13 

9 

. 14 

nf 

— 

— 

— — 

j Blair  Athol 

73  P 

iof 

— 

42 

94 

20 

i/i4 

1 lie 

84 

— — 

Bogahawatte 

99  P 

iof 

574c  i 

14 1/04 

30 

io4 

— 

— 

12 

8 

, 1 

Bon  Accord 

28 

i/o4 

— 

9 

i°4 

19 

+ i/l*  i: 

— 

— 



Brae 

694c 

10 



264-0 

1 

9 

• 

224cj 

1 

1/04  j; 

2l4e 

84 

Fannings 
and  Varit 


'Quantity. 


C'r 


CEYLON.  — Continued. 


Garden. 

®®iDb 

Total. 

Average. 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

I 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Broken  and 
Souchong. 

Fannings,  Dust 
and  Various. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. | 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

| Quantity. | 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

iniley 

I25ic 

9i 

! >*— 

— 

28fC 

9f 

38fc 

1 tf 

54fc 

8 

— 

— 

5 2° 

n 1 
/ 2 

jjkanda 

56 

9i 

El 

l6 

9i 

18 

nf 

20 

8 

— 

j 

2 

6f 

- Jlupden  Hill  ... 

108 

iof 

! ^5 

I B 

59 

9f 

33 

I /of 

— 

..yAAr 

16 

8f 

— 

— ■ 

irlbeck 

57 

I/°t 

-k  - 

39 

nf 

i 18 

i/3f 

— 

- 9 

1 . 9 

— 

5 { 

"balla 

28 

iof 

— 

| ,-^r 

13 

9f 

15 

nf 

— 

— 

— 

Jjapelton 

142  p 

nf 

Tv.#p 

5i 

iof 

66f  c 

!/3f 

25 

9 

— 

— . 

: yLand&ProdC 

38 

8f 

,Narangalla  ... 

75 

9i 

— 

! W^M 

29 

iof 

8 

7f 

: * S - 

— 

— . 

It  slanda 

69 

10 

Bi 

'T'C-  | 

21 

10 

20 

i /of 

22 

8f 

6 

6 

— t ■ 

■ dj|| 

Ijanley 

62 

1/2 

1 — 

— > 

27 

i/of 

35 

i/3f 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

. — 

'PCoDewalaky 

196  p 

9i 

igfc 

1/1 

i35  P 

8i+9 

26 

1 1 

16 

7i 

'VfA,  ■ 

— 

, Dunedin 

197  p 

iof 

47  b 

i/6f 

1 oof  c 

9?9f 

25 

nf 

25 

8f 

— 

— 

' ,EastHolyrood 

H7  P 

nf 

■fed  | 

77  P 

1 of iof 

70 

I /Of 

i Mi  j 

9l  ■ 

— 

4 ,Mariawatte... 

200  p 

9i 

■ 

— 

57 

9 9f 

57 

Ilf 

66  p 

8f8f 

— 

20-fc 

5f 

i|  ,Mudamana  ... 

67 

i°i 

§ 9 1 

B§1 

26 

9f 

27 

I /of 

14 

8 1 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 

Scrubs 

77  P 

iof 

— 

— 

61  p9f  t9f 

16 

! nf 

9 

— 

t \ 

— 

|,Tillyrie 

66 

nf 

— 

23 

iof 

31 

I /of 

6 

9 

6 

Sf 

— 

. — 

1 J > > 

75 

nf 

— | 

— 

20 

iof 

40 

I /of 

8 

9f 

7 

8f 

Kill 

jlWallaha 

15 1 P 

i/of 

84  p 1/ 

of  i/if 

32 

nf 

2 1 

1/4 

14 

9f 

— 

j 

• 

1 „Waverley  ... 

107  p 

I/If 

' sp* 

67fc 

nf-i/- 

40 

l/2f 

j s 

— 

' -4  ' 

; 

— 

— 

n >5 

100 

i/of 

KSfl 

40 

1 1 

60  1 

/2-l/2f 

Ml.  ■ 

-j- 

■■  9 . : 

— 

■ — 

“ alleagles 

1 18  p 

9r 

'y.'-AP  • 

— ■ 

43 

9f 

59vc 

Ilf 

16 

8 

— 

. | B 

— 

— 

7 lambagastalawa 
7;  Imbulagalla  ... 

55 

5i 

1/1 

9f 

v/-  _ - J 

' 

33 

16 

1 if 
9f 

22 

19 

1/3 

nf 

16 

8 

' V . • __i_  .. 

— 

r 'Ipll 

1 Immeria 

107  p 

iof 

6ifc  1/ 

of  I /of 

46 

9i 

I 9 1 ., 

— 

- 

| 

| -j- 

| — - 

* — 

lehigalla 

62f  C 

iof 

— 

3°fc 

9f 

27fc 

i /of 

■ — 

5fc 

7f 

— ■ 

| jehiowita 

67 

iof 

— . 

— ■ 

28 

9k 

26 

Ilf 

13 

8f 

— 

. 

— 

i gnmark  Hill  ... 

37  P 

1/1 

^B 

,1  — 

8 

1/0J 

2 if  C 

l/3 

8 

iof 

^9  i 1 

— . 

— 

— 

4 terry  Clare 

92 

10 

1 ^9 

— 

41 

t9f 

3° 

1/ 

17 

8f 

§p . 

4 

7f 

l evonford 

3S  P 

1 if 

— ■ 

— 

9 

1 of 

26fc 

i/if 

3 

9f 

— 

— 

— ■ 

E 

1-  lyanella 

36 

1 1 

99 

17 

9f 

17 

I/If 

1 

7f 

-f- 

■ — 

1 

5f 

5 imbula 

H4  p 

10 

23 

I /of 

41  , 

1 of 

— . ■ 

| 

28 

Sf 

• vp 

— 

22  fc 

6 

"1  |oragalla 

IOI 

iof 

— 

33 

9 1 

45 

I /of 

— - 

23 

9 

— ..d 

■ 9 

loteloya 

139 

iof 

- — 

r 

36 

9f 

89 

Ilf 

1 1 

8f 

— 

— . 

3 

icf 

j Irayton 

.84  p 

i/of 

59  P 1 

'fi/7f 

15 

9 i 

■ — : 

' — . ' , 

| — 

' -F  ■ 

2 

7i 

8fc 

6f 

Uiickwari  T P Co, 

69 

9! 

■ 

— 

23 

10 

19 

I /of 

14 

8f 

13 

7f 

■ 91 

— \ 

a ijchico 

8ifc 

9f 

— 

— 

| • gg  1 

i ^9 1 

452c 

Ilf 

362  c 

8 

; — 

— 

ilkadua 

45  P 

nf 

2of  C 

ti/i 

B H 

I 9!  i 

25 

Ilf 

— 

— 

.-•-4- 

9 - 

— 1 

EB 

I ilston 

109 

iof 

mSam 

61 

9i 

36 

I/I 

12 

Sf 

SBy  • 

— ^ ' 

— ' 

— 

1 imelina 

67 

iof 

— ■ 

— 

36 

iof 

15 

I/If 

12 

9 

3 

6f 

1 

4f 

!P&ECo  Asgeria 

54 

9f 

— 

1 9 • 1 

36 

9 

18 

I if 

j : — 

— 

4 ,,Meddecombra 

81 

iof 

■'  - -A  ' ‘ 

31 

1 0 

34 

I /of 

16 

8f 

1 f- 

— 

1,,  Norwood 

48 

i/if 

— 

— 

28' 

nf 

20 

1/5 

| 

— 

\ M|i  | i 

• 1 IS; 

— 

■ 

J 1,, Rothschild  ... 

67 

nf 

3° 

i/if 

37 

9f 

— 

[.  SI— 

. — 

1 ,p- 

■ ‘ 

| — 

;,,Sogama 

56 

iof 

27 

1/ 

29 

9 

— 

" — 

■ i]p 

— 

— 

J 5 5 5 * • • 

26 

Ilf 

26 

nf 

— 

' 

— 

— 

■ — 

— 

. 1 9 

Irlsmere 

70 

1 1 

— 

49 

9f  iof 

2 I 

I/If 

J • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Fairlawn 

59fc 

Ilf 

| 

— 

2«fc 

nf 

iSfc 

1/2 

lofc 

8 

ifc 

8f 

2f  C 

7f 

C [airyland 

40 

10 

— 

12 

9i 

l6 

I /of 

12 

7f 

— 

' 

41  Farm 

70  p 

9\ 

— 

■ — 

22 

t8f 

31 

til 

13 

7f 

I 

7 

3fc 

5 

pi.  Ferham&S.  Andre 

56 

nf 

28 

1 /of 

28 

10 

SUB!  | 

— 

. — 

— 

•f  Fordyce 

117  p 

iof 

— 

33 

10 

53fc 

i/if 

22 

Sf 

— ■ 

| — 

gfc 

7f 

Frotoit 

i53fc 

11 

. — . 

— 

64fc 

iof 

44vc 

1/1 

45fc 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Galawatta 

64 

nf 

— 

— 

34 

94 

3° 

i/of 

1/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

' Gallamudina 

121 

I0i 

— 

— 

34 

9 

63 

— 

— 

24 

8 

— 

— 

II” 

175 

9i  , 

— 

— 

67 

t8f 

73 

II  I if 

— 

| ME 

35 

+7f 

— 

— 

[ Ganapalla 

7l 

8f 

— 

3i 

8f 

17 

1 1 

21 

7f 

— 

2 

4 

1 Gikiyanakanda  . . . 

69 

nf 

— 

— 

26 

iof 

27 

I /i 

16 

9f 

— 

— 

— • 

Glencairn 

93  P 

iof 

34ic 

1/2 

30 

84 

27  ppf  i of 

i — 

— 

— 

f — 

2 

4e 

Glenorcby 

52fc 

i/if 

— 

33-2-c 

k/ 

iqfc 

i/4f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Glenugie  . . 

130  p 

iof 

— 

. — 

67 

9f 

5°fc 

l/2f 

13 

Sf 

— 

— 

— 

Gonakelle 

103 

Ilf 

— 

— 

20 

nf 

48  t 

I if  I I 

32 

iof 

— 

— 

3 

fjl 

Goorookojra 

124 

iof 

i 

1 

— 

45 

9r 

6r 

Ilf 

18 

s^ 

— 

— 

CEYLON  Continued. 


- 1 

Garden, 

Total, 

. 1 

Average,1 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  anti 
Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken  aDd 
Souchong. 

Fannings  , D 
and  Various 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

i Quantity. 

Price- 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Pri 

Gorthie 

104  P 

i°f 

— 

— 

45 

9f 

374c 

l/2f 

22 

| — 

— 

| — 

- 

Great  Western  . . . 

198 

1 1 

791/ 

:Of  l/l-| 

76 

i°i 

— 

— 

43 

+9f 

— 

— 

— 

Hardenhuish  & L. 

72  P 

I°f 

— 

28^  c 

iof 

224c 

I /°f 

i5fc 

94 

— 

7 

8 

Hatherleigh 

77 

9 

— 

20 

9i 

12 

i/°4 

45 

8 

— 

— 

— 

Hattanwella 

594c 

10 

— 

— 

25fc 

10 

1 6fc 

i/°4 

1 84c 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hemingford 

95ic 

9l 

— 

42fc 

9f 

264c 

nf 

154c 

8f 

— 

— 

! 1 24c 

5f 

1 

g6-|c 

9t 

22fc 

10 

47fc 

iof 

i8fc 

8 

— 

— 

g4c 

4f 

Henfold 

112 

l/°2 

— 

46 

iof 

54 

l/2f 

12 

94 

— 

— 

— 

Holm-wood 

44 

i/if 

— 

— 

13 

1/ 

22 

1/4 

7 

io4 

1 — 

— 

2 

9 

Hornsev 

5° 

”1 

3° 

1 /of 

14 

10 

1 — 

— 

6 

8f 

i 

— 

Hunugalla 

6o 

10 

— 

— 

20 

8f 

20 

I/I 

20 

8 

— 

— 

- 

Hyndford 

5°  P 

9i 

— 

— 

l6 

84 

18 

1/ 

12 

74 

i44c 

— 

4fc 

7 

Indian  Walk 

46  p 

8 

— 

12 

8 

20fc 

I of 

— 

— 

44 

Ingrogalla 

17 

mi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17 

Hf 

— 

— 

! 

— 

— 

- 

Kallebokka 

42  P 

1 1 

26  p I 

Ifi  hi 

12 

9f 

— 

— 

4 

84 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Kandapolla 

100  p 

59fc 

i/of 

— 

— 

24 

1/3 

17 

1 of 

— 

— 

- 

KelaniValAssn  D 

1 01  p 

I of 

36fc 

1/2 

37 

ic4 

— 

28 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Kellie 

i45  P 

10 

— 

— 

35 

9f 

54 

I /of 

3i 

84 

— 

254c 

Kew 

! 156  P 

I of 

1 — 

— 

5°  P + 

iof iof 

6o|c 

+ i/3 

38 

8f 

8 

7f 

— 

- 

Kirkoswald 

*63  p 

I /of 

6 ifc 

i/4i 

48 

1 of 

544c 

1 /of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Knuckles  Group 

94  P 

9j 

— 

29 

8f  9 

1 38 

nf 

24 

7f 

34c 

5 

Kotiyagalla 

106  p 

nf 

— 

— 

37 

1 iof 

6gic 

i/if 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Kowlahena 

67  p 

l/°2 

— 

— 

27 

1 if 

20 

l/2f 

— 

— 

. — 

204c 

1 1 

Kurugama 

64 

iof 

— 

20 

iof 

28 

i /of 

14 

184 

1 

7f 

I 

Lagalla 

1024c 

I of 

— 

— 

i84c 

iof 

1 474c 

Ilf  ! 

374-c 

8| 

j — 

— 

- 

Leangapella 

41 

I Of 

24 

nf 

17 

+ ft  i. 

' I 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

, — - 

— 

- 

Lindoola 

47 

Ilf 

— 

18 

9? 

29 

I/If  1 

— 

i 

— 

— 

- 

Macduff 

7° 

i/of 



27 

1 1 

29 

i/3-4 

13 

9f 

i 

— 

I ' 

8 

Mahagastotte  ... 

56 

I of 

4S1  £ 

3° 

10 

16 

l/l-4 

IO 

7f 

1 

— 

— 

- 

Marske 

38|c 

Ilf 

— 

; 

1 64c 

io4 

io4c 

+ l/4 

1 ifc 

84 

1 — 



i4c 

6 

Maskeliya 

64  p 

I of 

5°2C  I 

°f  '/of 

14 

9i 

— | 

— 

8f 

— 

i — 

— 

- 

Mattakelly 

120 

1 1 

— 

1 

35 

9f 

63 

I /°4  j 

22 

— 

Mayfield 

72 

9f 

46 

9i  nf 

26 

8f 

/ , 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Mocha 

65 

nf 

— 

• — 

25 

1 of 

25 

l/2f  1 

I 2 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Monterey 

99  P 

9f 

64  c 

l/o4 

35 

9 ! 

32 

Ilf 

22 

8 

— 

— 

4 

Mooloya 

34 

nf 



I 

15 

io4 

16 

I/I* 

3 

84 

*: 

— 

-j 

Morar 

53  P 

104 

— 

— 

28 

9f 

254c 

J/04 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Mossville 

1 93  ic 

I of 

75ic 

Ilf 

8 1 4c 

9 9 f ! 

- j 

— 

— 

374c 

9 

Mount  Pleasant 

70 

Ilf 



— • 

27 

10 

28 

l/2 

15 

84 

::  . 

— 

- 

Nahalma 

148  p 

I of 

— 

— 

49 

9/ 

874c 

1/ 

12 

8 

1 — • 

- 

Nahatenne 

39  P 

9f 

— 

• - 

2 1 

8f 

i8|c 

I of 

— 

. ' 

■ 

- ] 

— 

- 

NewDimbula  D 

I4I 

I /of 

— 

— 

56 

nf 

69  1 

/ 2 " l / 2 f 

l6 

11 

— 

— 

-j 

New  Forest 

4° 

1 1 

— 

— 

20 

9f 

20 

1/ 

— 

— 

i 

- 

Newton 

85  P 

i of 

— 

— 

46 

9f 

33 

1/ 

540 

8 

— 

— 

1 4c 

New  Valley 

I31 

1 1 

31 

1/2 

69 

1 of 

— 

— 

31 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Nicholaoya 

9 b 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 b 

I of 

— 

— ■- 

— 

— , 

— 

? J * ’ ’ | 

49 

iof 

— 

— 

25 

9f 

24 

1/ 

— 

— 

'-t*- 

— 

Nilambe 

i59 

iof 

— 

— 

52 

9 ! 

97 

Hf 

IO 

8 

— 

— 

- 

North  Cove  . ;.'] 

83  P 

1 1 

— 

— 

35fc 

iof 

35fc 

tl/of 

13 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Nyanza  ... 

58 

9f 

— 

— 

27 

94 

i5 

I /of 

13 

8f 

1 

6f 

2 

6 

OBECCraigieLea 

44  P 

6f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

6 6f 

34vc 

5 

,,  Glendevon  . . . 

120 

i/if 

— 

— 

44 

i/if 

4i 

i/4f 

35 

IO| 

— 

— 

— 

Nillooinally 

61 

9i 

— 

— 

41 

8f 

20 

nf 

— 

• — | 

— 

— 

— 

- 

,,  Stellenberg... 

3° 

Ilf 

— 

— 

15 

iof 

15  . 

l/°2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-1 

Old  Madegama 

4i4c 

8f 

— 

— 

4ifc 

84 

| 

+ i/8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Ormidale 

48|c 

i/7f 

— 

— 

i6fc 

i/5 

324c 

— 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Osborne 

130 

nl 

354c 

i/of 

27 

1 °f 

5°  Pi/ 

2f  f l/2 

f 17 

— 

— 

1 

Ovoca 

24 

1/2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24 

I/2 

— 

— 

— 

— • 

— 

— 

Pambagama 

144  p 

9t 

72 

8f 

564c 

I If 

1 

16 

7f 

CEYLON.  Continued. 


Garden . 


Total.  Average. 


Broken  Org, Pek. 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 


Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 


Broken  Pekoe.  Pekoe  Souchong. 


Sr  ikon 

aud  Souchong. 


. Ii_ 


Fannings,  Dust 
and  Various. 


Quantity.  Price.  Quantity.  Price.  Quantity.  Price.  Quantity.  Price 


I 

- ’an  mu  re 
-■  jennth 

’en-y-lan 
’eradenia 
lie  Hill 
'it a Ratmalie 

- iltawella 

- tool  bank 
| 'ortree 

- ’oyston 
i ’u  tup  a ula 

- ueensberry 

- ajatalawa 
-pngbodde 
5 Ray  i gam 

- Richlands 

- Rillamulla 
I Ritnagherryr 
-Rowley 
1 fcalem 

ianquhar 

laumarez  . . , 
ETC  Abergeldie  ! 
I,  In  very 
Spring  Valley 
I Andrews 
it.  Clair 
I.  Helen 
it.  John  Del  Rey 
E Leys 
itrathellie 
iummerville 
unnycroft 
alawakelle 
emplestowe 
'heresia 
|oy 

yspany 
feieside 
iplands 

Jva 

Ivakellie 
alamaly 

Ia.h. 

Valtrim 
V’angie  Oya 
Vesthall 
Voodcote 
'ahalakelle 
ellebende 
thanside 


Quantity.  Price.  Quantity.  Price,  j!  Quantity.  Price. 


5 2 
5o 
I54 
33 

io8fc 

85ic 

i8fc 

6ofc 

47  P 
43 
41 

112  Pj 
88  i 
107 
67-ic; 

59  P 

40 

46 

6ofc 

43  P 
113  : 

9 

59  P: 

lot  p] 

74  P 
95  Pi 
22 
68 

1 53  P 
58  p 
161 

43  P 
159 
1 1 1 p 
76 
78 
36 
6r 

7i 

70  ; 

1291c 
64  Pi 
56 
58 
132 

r37  P, 
1 bi 

4Iic 

48 
56 
81 


10 

10 

9f 
nf 
1 of 
1 if 

9i 

1 1 
1 of 

1 1 

10 
I of 
9 


9f 
11 
1 of 

9 

10 

9t 

9i 

8 

1 of 

nf 

1/ 

1 of 
8 
9 
9f 

10 

9i 

1 1 
84 


nf 

i 9f 
P nf 

9f 

10 

9f 

9i 

nf 

1 1 

1 /of 


11 
9/6 
I of 
84 

1 1 

1 /of 


I.  — 


25lc 


14 

23 

27 


12 


54  P 1 


1/2 


1 /of 
i/ii 

iof 


9f 


f 1 /of 


29 


67  p 
1 b 


12 

24 


1/ 


!/-i/3f' 

+9/6 


1 /of 
i/5 


23 

13 

49 

15 

41  fc 
S24c 
i8fc 
264c 

25 

13 

14 

38 

26 
53 

39|c 

i8fc 

13 

12 

35ic 

12 

3° 

9 

21 

37 

38 

32fc 

23 

48 

21 
62 

14 
55 
53 

22 
22 
18 

37 

28 

3° 

4ofc 

28 

27 

16 
81 

52fc 


l7 

24 

92 
iS 

i o',  II  — 


9f 

9s 

8f 

10 


9f 
1 of 

9 

1 of 

8f 

9 r 

8f 

9f 

9f 

Sf 

+8f 

8f 

9i 

8 


9f 

Hi 

nf 

9 


IOd 


8f 

io4 


9f 

84 


9 

84 

nf 

TO 


8f 

t9i 

t9f 

8f8f 

>i 


1 1 

8f 

+9fnf  I 
9f  j 


i/o4 

Hi' 

1 of  11 

1/1 


I of  : 2gf C i/if 

9f 


|fc|  t I o 


12 

l8 


8f 

10 


1 7f c 1/2 

22fc  I/O 
17'  i/of 


/nil 

4 


18 

3t 

284c 

294c 

12 

12 

25|c 

H 

30 


9f 
1/ 
Hi 
1/2 
I /of 

Ilf - 
1/ 
Ilf 

I if 


26fc  Ji/ifll 
42fc  1'i/3f 

1/2 

10 


19 

9fc. 


24  iof 
56fc  1/1 
2 7 f c ti/of 


II  I If  I 
+ ' 


60 

20fc  [1/2 
33  iof 
24  i/3 


13 

34 

29  1 

3°  1 

79fc 

353c 

29 

12 

33 

18 


I /of 
Ilf 

I I 
Ilf 

1/  of 
I /of 
1/2 
I /of 

I/'2  4 

9r 


1/ 


i8fc 

13"  iof 
14  1/1 

29  nf 


1 1 

12 
8 

42fc 


1 /f c 
5 

J3 

3i 

17 

23 

12 

13 

10 

13 

3° 


41 

6 

39 
9 
7i 
16 
2 1 


14 

10 


64c 


28 

18 


I 2fc 

23 

12 

28 


8 

84 

7f 

9 


9f 

84 

8f 

7i 

8 


8f 


7f 


7f 

8| 

8f 

io4 


7f 

84 

8 

7f 

84 

7f 

9 

8 

7 4 


7f 


8 
9 1 


3fc 


3 

12 


22  p 


22 


24c 


84 


Sf 


6f 


6f 


84  I — — 


9 — 

9 1 — 


8 9f 


1 

1 

5 

1 4c 


20AC 


4i 

6f 

4f 


84 


ifc 

1 1 


5fc 


6 p 


6f 


5f 


7i 


5 8f 


1 Sf c i/if 
2"  j 4f" 
2 7t 
1 i 4f 


2 4c  j 8 


24c  10^ 


JAVA.  1943  chests.  8d. 


Garden, 

Total, 

Average, 

Price 

Fine  & FlowryPek, 
Quantity.  Price. 

Medium  Pekoe. 

Broken  1 

! 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Bagelen 

320 

6| 

— . 

— | 

164 

6 M 

j | 

Calorama 

250 

6J 

- — 

— 

50 

t.7 

5° 

Panoembangan 

95 

9i 

— 

— 

95 

9 9i 

— 

Perbawattee 

105 

III  i 

— 

— 

35 

+9* 

70 

100 

1/ 

i ■ — s 

— 

40 

iof 

60 

Sinagar 

382 

7 

— 

2/ 

382 

6 \7\ 

— 

Tendjo  Aijoe 

108 

8i 

9 

23 

7 

24 

Tjiboengoer 

262 

9i 

ii4 

I°i 

— 

• 

— 

Tjiogreg 

Tjiomas 

1 10 
21 1 

7i 

H 

— 

- 

5° 

I.107 

7i 

_6M 

T9  | 
61  ! 

Pekoe  Souchong. 


Souchong.  Cong.  Bro.  k 


Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity., 

Price 

Quantity 

— 

[j  156 

6 6b 

I | 

— 

— 

+7 

— 

3 

50 

6 

IOO 

1 / °i 

V1"* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7t 

20 

6i 

24 

6* 

8 

— 

40 

8 

52 

7 

56 

8f 

3 1 

6b 

10 

6 

— 

7i9i 

i 33 

6 7 2 

1 ■ — 

— 

:l  10 

In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; Jc  for  half-chests  ; p for  packages,  t Prices  marl 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  wei 

to  one  chest . 

GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Broker 


ii 

l'j 


l 


SO] 

SOi 

soi 

£0i 

h 

1 

ip 

• of 
bid 


J.  W.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  1 & 2,  Bury  Street, St.  Mary  Axe. 


rr 


implement  to 

GOW,  WILSON  4 STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CEYLON,  AND  JAVA  TEA  REPORT. 


i 

- 

l 

1 

Oj 

4 


rs. 


Java. 

27,643  packages. 

3 1 »° 1 5 


13,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION  IN  LONDON 

From  1st  June  to  Date. 

I—  • Indian.  Ceylon. 

1891-1892.  774,730  packages.  462,810  packages. 

1892-1893.  743,115  ,,  447.394 

ring  the  week 

238  packages  Indian  ) 

941  ,,  Ceylon  [ Total  33,142  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

963  ,,  Java  ) 

Auctions  were  held  only  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  this  week,  when  the  Market 
used  for  Christmas  and  will  probably  not  reopen  until  early  in  January. 

Considering  the  near  approach  of  the  holidays  business  has  been  brisk,  and  all  Teas  brought 
rward  appeared  to  be  wanted.  This  points  to  small  stocks  being  held  by  buyers  generally  and  to 
active  demand  in  the  early  part  of  I893. 

INDIAN.  The  small  Auctions  met  with  general  support,  and  with  active  competition  prices  w'ere 
tly  maintained  at  last  weeks  rates. 

le  average  price  of  all  the  Indian  Tea  sold  in  London  on  Garden  Account  in  1892,  was  10d.,  against  about  10yd.  in  1891. 
eekly  average  of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1892,  10,218  pkgs.  av.  104.  1891, 13,312  pkgs.av.  8fd. 


CJEYLON  UJr^WkVKR. 


December  22 nd,  1892. 


■ 

1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

1891. 

PKGS.  [PRICE. 

PKGS  1 PRICE. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

PKGS. 

PRICE. 

PKGS.  I PRICE. 

PKGS. 

PRICE 

5AM 

2309jP  nj 

393 1 Ip  9l 

Darjeeling..  ..  671  p 1/1J 

448  p 

1/  4i 

Neilgherry 

n6  p 7i 

shar&Sylhet 

4441  p 10 h 

5259;p  7! 

Dooars  . . . . 2065  p gj 

2809  p 

8$ 

Terai 

2M  C|  qS 

443  P 

8 

1 ITTAGONG 

1 

120;  icq 

Kangra  Valley  . . , 

z79ic 

6£ 

Travancore 

385  c|  10 

60 

7t 

UST. 

INNINGS. 


Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London  : — 

1 892, 


4^d.  1891, 

4id- 

1 890. 

6d. 

1889,  5yd 

5ld- 

5d- 

? 1 

64d. 

„ 6d. 

7|d. 

6|d. 

y y 

8d. 

,,  7id- 

8-Jd.  „ 

7id. 

y y 

8yd. 

,,  syd. 

gd. 

8|d. 

y y 

9ld- 

„ gd. 

6fd.  „ 

5fd- 

? > 

7id- 

n 7d- 

7id' 

7d- 

,, 

syd. 

„ 8d. 

(B'air  ordinary,  dark  liquor) 

(Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor) 

ROKEN  TEA.  (Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor) 

EK.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor) 

EKOE.  (Greyishto blackish  some  tip, useful  liquor) 

EK.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor) 

EKOE.  ( Blackish , grevish, some  tip,  inferior  liqnorl 

EYLON.  Offerings  although  small,  were  not  bid  for  with  quite  the  keenness  lately  so  noticeable, 
id  prices  for  all  grades  were  rather  inclined  to  droop.  Competition  was  strongest  for  Teas 
for  price,”  there  being  a good  general  demand  for  this  class, 
re  rage  for  week  10yd.,  against  gfd.  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

average  price  of  all  the  Ceylon  Tea  sold  in  London  on  Garden  Account  in  1892,  was  94d..  against  lOd.  in  1891. 

Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  London  : — 

'EKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor)  1892, 

EKOE  (Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor)  ,, 

’EKOE  SOUG.  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

’EKOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

IVA.  The  1963  packages  brought  forward,  met  with  good  attention,  and  were  well  competed 
This  growth  is  now  being  more  freely  taken  for  Home  trade  use,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  the 
fer  grades  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  Teas.  Of  the  1963  packages  in  Auction,  only  1071  packages 
ere  of  direct  import,  the  remaining  Hga  being  mostly  Teas  of  indirect  import,  brought  over  from 

olland. 


8Jd.  1891, 

7ld- 

1890, 

? J 

"O 

00 

1889, 

iojd. 

gyd.  ,, 

gyd. 

rod. 

> > 

1 id. 

7\d. 

5fd- 

8yd. 

) > 

9fd. 

8d. 

7hd- 

9|d. 

> > 

iojd. 

Bank  RATE.  3 per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight. — Calcutta  ij2\\.  Colombo  1/2^ 


Garden. 

Total. 

Average, 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonckong, 

Broken 

and  Sonckong. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

jQuantity 

Price. 

ASSAM 

2309  p 

11| 

j 

I 

Balijan  T Co 

70 

IOj 

“ — 

35 

II 

— 

— 

35 

9* 

— 

Behora 

88 

P 

i/4 

— 

— 

32 

J/5  f 

22f  C 

i/l  if 

34 

nf 

— 

Bitish  Assam  Co 

i33 

P 

9! 

— 

— 

45 

10 

35ic 

. V 3 

30 

8* 

1 23 

7f 

Budla  Beta 

102 

P 

i/8* 

28*C  1/ 

10*  2/5 

j*  35*c 

i/5t 

19  b 

ti/9i 

7*c 

nf 

— 

— 

Debrooghur  Com. 

94 

— 

— 

31 

Ilf 

12 

i/5f 

1 37 

I 9* 

— 

— i 

Dejoo  T Co 

129 

P 

10 

— 

— 

77  P 

10  1 1 

18 

in 

3° 

9 

— 

— 

Dibroo 

20f  C 

i/5f 

20f  C 

W5i 

— 

: 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Digloj'CoPokuka. 

36*C 

x/i-i- 

— 

— 

36fc 

1 / 1 -f- 

j - 

— 

— 

j — 

j 

— 

Gellahatting  Co 

95 

P 

11 

2of  C 

i/6* 

25 

II* 



— 

28 

9* 

22 

9* 

GreenwoodCo  D 

226 

nf 

56 

1/4* 

| 63 

1 1 2 

19 

nf 

59 

9* 

29 

3* 

Koliabur 

90 

10 

— 

— 

40 

, 11 

— 

20 

9* 

30 

9 

LMB  Hatticoolie 

174 

9* 

— 

— 

74 

I of  I /c 



'4 

— 

100 

8* 

— 

— 

Lower  AssamCoB 

60 

10 

— 

20 

9t 

20 

1 /of 

— 

— 

20 

8 

Meleng  J 

200 

1 of 

20 

r/3* 

70 

t iof 

25 

i/3t 

35 

9 

50 

8f 

Moran  T Co 

344 

P 

n* 

8op  1/1 

f ii/10 

f 53 

11 

— 

102 

9f 

47 

9*  I 

NSTCBorpaniV 

121 

P 

9 i 

20fc 

i/5  f 

42 

9\ 

18 

iof 

4i 

8 

j — 

— 

Scottish  AssamCo 

265 

10 

20 

i/3 

67 

9 iof 

20 

i/3* 

54 

9 

104 

7*8* 

Sealkotee 

62 

1/2 

22 

W1* 

20 

n 

20 

ti/5* 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

CACHR&  SYLHT 

im 

P 

10* 

Amo 

195 

9* 

m 

— 

60 

9l 

20 

i/if 

74 

8f8f 

I 4i 

9f 

B&C  Char.  Ass.  Ch 

181 

P 

10 

30 1 / 

°f  i/2| 

79 

9i 

27 

I !f 

25 

8 

— • 

— i 

,,  Singla  T Co 

263 

9* 

32  ti 

°f J/4i 

86 

9\ 

37 

Hf 

108 

8 

! — 

— 

Burrumsal  ...j 

198 

P 

1/1* 

70*  c I / 

71-2/ 1 

41 

1 1 

34fc 

' I/2* 

— 

' 

53 

8f  1 

Chandpore  T Co 

164 

1 1 

i/if 

1 112 

Igf  11 

31 

+ i/4i 

21 

8* 

— 

— 1 

Cossipore  . . 

228 

8f 

15 

47 

10 

22 

11* 

32 

8* 

55 

8 

Craig  Park 
Dilkoosha 

103 

P 

I/Of 

i8|c 

2 /of 

j 27 

nf 

33  1 /o 

i-i/2* 

25 

9 

— 

— 

X 18 

iof 

— 

— 

39 

10 

3° 

ii/of 

22 

8* 

— 

. 

Dooloo 

267 

9 

— 

— 

I 

61 

I i/of 

104 

8f8* 

102 

7f 

Indian  T Co 

138 

1 if 

— 

1 

37 

i/of  , 

12 

i/7 

60 

9* 

29 

nf 

LMB  Jalingah 

190 

1 of 

25 

i/if 

80 

iof 

25 

ii/2f 

60 

3f 

i — 

— 1 

,,Shabazpore  ... 

108 

P 

n| 

— 

— | 

36 

10 

5°ic 

i/3*  1 

22 

8* 

j — 

— | 

N ST  CoLallakhal 

223 

P 

9 f 

30  p 1 

i-x/6f  ; 

60 

9 i 

27 

nf 

79 

8* 

27 

7* 

Pathecherra 

194 

P 

iij 

85PI/1 

f-ti/4  ! 

64 

9i 

30 

1 1* 

15 

8* 

— 

: 

Pathemara 

114 

P 

10 

— 

— 

5i 

9i 

63  P9i-t  i/  , 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Puttareah 

40 

8* 

— 



— 

— 

— 1 

40 

8* 

— 

. , . . . 

80 

1 of 

— 

20 

iof 

20 

i/if 

40 

8* 

— 

I 

Roghnnundon  ... 

48 

8 

— 

— 

— 

;4.S— 

48 

8 

— 

: 

Scotpore  T Co 

,,Dhubeedhar 

75 

nf 

— 

22 

1 1 

14 

1/4* 

10 

9 

13 

9* 

,,Pallorbund  ... 

131 

P 

1 1 

— 

53P  io 

in/of 

41  p 1/ 

of  i/7* 

12 

9 

25 

8* 

,,  Scotpore 

132 

P 

iof 

20*C 

i/5f 

3° 

iof 

40 

11* 

— 

42 

8* 

Shumshernugger 

172 

P 

10 

32±C 

i/3f 

7i 

9f 

34 

I Of 

35 

8* 

— 

— 

Sonarnpa 

1 12 

1 of 

28 

!/0|  , 

42 

9i 

18 

1/0* 

12 

8 

12 

7f 

SSTCoBalisera 

242 

P 

I of 

40  I 

ifi/8f 

70 

10 

44 

II* 

62 

8* 

18 

8 

,,Goombira 

181 

P 

10 

52 

iof  1/4I 

5° 

9i 

12 

I /of 

34 

8 

1 25 

7i 

,,Holicherra 

I37 

P 

10 

25  1 

°*  i/5i| 

49 

9i 

22 

iof 

24 

8* 

13 

7f 

TarraporeTC  ... 

230 

i/a 

— 

— 

50 

nf 

60 

i/4* 

— 

— - 

| 

— 

Thaligram 

73 

7* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

73 

7f 

— 

— 

Western  Cachr  Co 

89 

P 

20*C 

i/iof 

36 

iof 

- 

— 

— 

; ..4—  | 

33 

9 

West  Jalingah  ... 

15 

4f 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

DARJEELING 

671 

P 

1/1* 

Glenburn 

83 

P 

1/ 

55  2 c 

1/-1/4 

12 

nf 

— 

— 

16 

9f 

— 

— 

, , ... 

55 

1/0* 

20 

i/4i 

15 

nf 

— 

— 

20 

9* 

— 

— 

LMBMoondakote 

132 

1/3-s- 

30 

i/6f 

70 

i/if 

32 

i/4f 

G- 

— 

— 

1 3 

„Nagri 

120 

— 

— 

50 

i/5* 

— 

— 

50' 

nf 

20 

8* 

Mim  T Co 

100 

1/2* 

— 

— 

3° 

i/3 

20 

i/9 

30 

iof 

— 

— 

Nurbong 

81 

P 

I of 

— 

23 

11 

32fc 

1/2 

26 

8f 

— 

— 

Soorn  T Co 

100 

1/ 

20 

i/4 

50 

1/ 

— 

— 

3° 

9* 



• 

. — - 

DOOARS 

2065  p 

9f 

Chalouni 

130 

P 

1 of 

5 

1 1 

— 

— 

125  p 

9f  1/2* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ellenbarrie 

35i 

9* 

22 

1/6 

97 

iof 

— 

— 

232 

t8f  8* 

— 

— 

Gajilidonbah 

7i 

iof 

— 

17 

io^ 

15 

i/3* 

39 

8f9* 

— 

LMB  Kolabarrie 

i59 

9 

1 1 1 

9 9f 

19 

8 

29 

9* 

I N Dl  AN.— Continued. 


'■no 


p 

E"  ' •«  ' " 

Broken  Org.  Pek. 

Pekoe  and 

Broken 

Pannings,  Dnst, 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

and  Souchong. 

and  Various, 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.; 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  : 

Quantity., 

Price 

jilanabarrie 

182  j 

9 ll 

13  I 

i/if 

25 

11  i 

— 

— 

73 

8f 

71 

7f 

, _ . 

— 

\STCo  DamDim 

334  P 

8f 

4T 

94-1/4 

116 

84 

33 

10 

1 16 

8 

21 

74 

74c 

■ 34 

LNakhati 

351  Pi 

9f  ! 

46  j 

ioi/3i 

92 

+9f  ! 

72 

tioj 

91 

8f 

36 

7f 

i4ic 

44 

,Rungamuttee 

249  p! 

iof 

44 

nf  1/4 

61  | 

9f 

48 

tuf 

54 

84 

24 

7f 

i8|c 

5f 

Phoolbarrie  T Co 

200 

8f 

| Ea 

7— 

50 

9f 

5° 

iof  II 

50 

8 

50 

7f 

— 1 

| EIh 

- 

(Toonbarrie 

SEILGHERRY 

38 

10 

74  ! 

12  1/ 
:5f  c 

if  i/54 
9i 

12 

154  c 

ti/of 

86 

~ ! 

14 

4f 

genmorgan  . . 

1 16  p1 

— 

9f 

7 7f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1ERAI 

231 

91 

9f  1 /of 

8f 

46 

7f 

1 

lew  ChumtaTCo 

120 

9 

35 

22 

— 

i/2 

— 

’ — 

17 

9 

>ahar  Goomiah 

hi 

io| 

— 

32 

nf 

22 

57 

y4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

irayarcore 

385 

10 

i/i4 

l/2f 

8f 

j 

Bon  Ami 

89 

i/o| 

15 

16 

1 of 

33 

1 1 

— 

— 

14 

54i/o4 

- 

Kuduwa  Karnum 

126 

10  ! 

3° 

10  4 

45  - 

9 

39 

H4 

— 

— 

7 

7f 

5 

5f 

fenshurst 

23 

10 

— 

23 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rook  wood 

44 

8 

| M 

44 

8 

— 

— 

| 

— 

— 

— 

— 

fPC 

33 

84 

— ' 

ifefe  ■ * 

21 

7f 

12 

I of 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

,!  1 

iWallardie 

70 

9 

;-T 

36 

9f 

15 

H4 

16 

6ft74 

3 

4f 

■ 

4 

- 

CEYLON. 

Average  iofd. 

i 

, 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

j 

Broken  and  j 

Fannings,  Dnst 

Garden, 

Total. 

Average 

or  Flowery  Pekoe,  j 

Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Sonchong. 

and  Various, 

i 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  [ 

Quantity. 

Price. 

bbotsford 

67 

94 

21 

84 

35 

104 

1 1 

7f 

| 

grakande 

44 

10 

— 

. — ■ 

13 

94 

17 

Ilf 

' 14 

84 

— 

— 

— 

,gra  0}'a 

44 

9 

— 

— 

14 

8f 

14 

1 1 

15 

7f 

— 

— 

| 1 

4 

ibion 

45 

1/1 

— 

— 

15 

nf 

24 

1/3 

6 

94 

— 

7f 

— 

llagalla 

IOI 

i°f 

.'-r-r.  . 

32 

io| 

32 

Ilf 

32 

9 

2 

3 

5f 

inwick 

75 

“4 

— 1 

— 

46 

9i 

29 

l/2f 

— 

..  

l — . 

— 

— 

■-rr; 

imbrakelly&D. 

67 

n4 

— 

— 

3° 

iof 

37 

i/°4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

andarapolla 

53 

9ir 

— 

— 

25 

8 4 

18 

nf 

10 

7\ 

— 

— 

: i 

erkin 

67ic 

9i 

|,V h' 

20fc 

8f 

344° 

1 1 

74c 

74 

54c 

7f 

14c 

44 

everley 

734c 

1 of 

— 

39fc 

10 

! 274c 

1/04 

74c 

84 

— - 

— 

— 

- 

hrystler’s  Farm 

61 

1 1 

28 

1 of 

12 

fi/4f 

21 

9 

— 

— 

— 

- ] 

!ova 

474c 

84 

— 

1 

9fc 

8f 

94c 

iof 

294c 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

L&PC  Fettereso 

108  p 

— ■ 

. — 

22 

1 H2 

5x4c 

i/2f 

30 

94 

3 

8 

2 1 c 

7 

31c, 

„N.  Peradeniya 

272 

94 

67 t 

tofiof 

98 

I18f  9 

56  ;i 

if T 1 14 

4i 

8 

4 

6f  7 

6 

4 4f 

if 

IN.  Matale  ... 

61 

9f 

— 

— I 

18 

i.  8 f 

23 

nf 

18 

7f 

— 

i 

2 

4f 

ilc; 

„Rickarton  ... 

74  P 

i/i4 

I5P  !/ 

I 4-18/ 

20 

I i/°f 

20^C 

1/9 

15 

10 

9 

— 

— 

J_oJ 

* lines 

i94ic 

IOf 

— 

964c 

9i 

73|c 

1/ 

254C 

84 

— 

— 

— 

- : 

ocagalla  . . 

126 

iof 

A — 

, — 

39 

10 

62 

I /of 

25 

84 

— 

: — 

— 

oolbawn 

47 

84 

20 

1 of 

9 

8 

— 

18 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 i 

dig 

73  P 

I I 

| 

i — . 

37 

1 of 

22 

Wif 

1 1 

9f 

— 

34c 

5f 

TPC  Mariawate 

163  p 

94 

— 

— 

44 

9 

.58 

iifnf 

4i 

8 

— 

— 

2ofc 

5 

- j 

..Rosita 

109 

Ilf 

55 

1/1 

42 

iof 

— 

— 

12 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

iilloden 

100 

iof 

— 

52 

9 i 

25 

I /of 

23 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

>erby 

2 5 P 

iof 

— 

— 

1 0 

10 

1 11 

1/ 

3 

8 

— 

— 

i4c 

6 

- | 

fctenagalla 

5i£c 

1/ 

— 

— 

33fc 

1 1 

184c 

fl/lf 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

50  |J 

tveronside 

5o 

9 

— 

— : 

14 

9 

14 

til 

22 

7f 

i 

— 

— 

— 

_ i 

Mevonford 

33ic 

1/1 

— 

— 

1 

33fc 

1/1 

— 

— 

j — 

— 

— 

_ 

Fikmukalana 

631c 

9 

— 

i8fc 

18 

274c 

I of 

i84c 

74 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

lyanakaele 

40 

1/ 

— 

— 

13 

! nf 

20 

1/14 

7 

94 

j — 

— 

— 

— 

Biside 

65 

10 

!|  I9ic 



21 

8f 

35 

Ilf 

9 

1 7f 

j z 

— 

— 

— 

- 

buisinane 

109  p 

II 

i/3f 

57 

104 

25 

l 

9f 

8 

1 /of 

^ thw  ■nf  id  -l  '""it  - —•  ~ ~ 


CEYLON  _ — Continued. 


Garden. 

EP&ECLabukele 
,,Meddecombra 
Esperanza 
Fairfield 
Friedland 
Galata 
Garamadua 
Gavatenne 
Geddes 

Gikiyanakanda . 
Glenalla 
Goatfell 
Goomera 
Goorookoya 
Halgolla 
| Hatale 
; Imboolpittia 

| IMP 

Kabragalla  M 
Kaluganga 
Kandapolla 
KAW 
Kottagalla 
Latneliere 
Le  Vallon 
Logan 
Mahacoodagalla 
I Mahadowa  ..  | 
Mahousa  ..  I 

Mayfair  ...j 

Melfort  ...] 

! Minna 

! Mount  Vernon  ... 
NewDimbula  D 
OBEC  Dangknde 
,,  Darrawella ... 
i Ossington 
PDM 
! Portmore 
Portswood 
j Preston 

Rahatungoda  ... 
Riverside 
Rookwood 
; Salawe 
Sanquhar 
Saumarez 
SCTCoLonach  ... 
,,Strathdon  .. 
i Somerset 
St.  Clair 
St.  Clive 
Tellisagalla 
Troup 
Waltrim 
Wangie  Oya 
Wariagalla 
Wattakelly 
Yahalakelle 
Zululand 


Total. 


Quantity, 


Average, 


Price. 


23 

4iic 

64 

7°ic 

56 

64 

93ic 

88  p 

7° 

140 
136  p 

43 
hi 

i8fc 

59 

187  p 
83  P 

981k, 

44 
101  p 

x38 
70  Pi 
1 49  2C! 
32  I 
99  P 
47  ! 

io3 
67 

72  P 

90 

77  P 

91  P 
132 

86fc 
65 
40 
53 

38 
56 

73 
3° 

53 

397ic 
42 

59 
44  P 

108  p 

84' 

76 
56 
30 

34 
67 
78 

60 
27 
58 
4i 
70 


i/°i 

i/°  i 
9 

ill 


Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 


Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 


Quantity.  Price.  Quantity.  Price. 


I3+C 


1 
2 

9i 

9i 

iof 

iof 
1 of 


11A 


8f 

1/1 

9i 

io| 

9 i 
i°i 

iof 

io| 

10 
84 

I /of 
iof 

ni 

1 1 

8f 
9i 
1 1 
I if 
9i 

10 

1 1 
1 of 
ni 


1 1 


24  1 
3xfc 


13 

18 

I2fc 


ofl iif 

l/24 


I Of 
1/ 

i/2i 


59fc  x/°f 


3 6JC 


i/2i 


1 /of 

1 of 
nf 
9 

nf 

nf 

X/6f 

ni 

i/of 

iof 

9i 

9f 

8f 

9 i 
9k 

1 of 

I of 

nf 

9 

10 

1/ 

nf 

1/ 

I I 


33 

33fc 

53 
139  P 


I °i  1 / 

nf 

II  I /of 

I/I-I/4 


5 b 2/1 


44  P 


9 iof 


1 
¥ 
I Of 

8f 

9i 


60  p 1 


i-i/3i 


Broken  Pekoe.  Pekoe  Soochong. 


Broken  and 
Sonohong. 


Fannings, 
and  Var; 


Quantity.;  Price.  j|  Quantity. [ Price.  Quantity.  Price,  jj  Quantity. | 


33 

22fc 
9 

23 
59fc 
58 

26 
61 
46 

14 

46 

18 
76  p 
25 
3°fC 

17 
83 

34 

28fc 
32 
23 
21 

27 

17 

12 
25 

42 
34 
50 

3°ic 
29 

19 
31 

13 

1 8f  c 

34 

[2 

18 

34  2 

12 

3i 

43 
34 
3i 
25 
12 

14 

27 

24 


18 

12 

25 


_ II 

23  I 

1 /of  |! 

— 1 

— 1! 

— 1 

— >1 

— 

— 

31 

I i/of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

3&c 

6f 

3fc! 

1 of 

3i 

I I /Of 

— I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

iof 

22fc 

ll/2f 

26fc 

9f  i 

— 

— 

— 

9 

35 

I Of 

II 

8 ii 

— 

I 

9 

22 

+11 

15 

8f 

1 

7 

3 

9 

34fc 

I /of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

8f9f  | 

28 

I /of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2fc 

iof 

26 

I /of 

18 

8f 

— 1 

— 

— 

8f 

— 

49 

7i  8 J 

— 

— 

6 

1 /of 

1.3 

i/4i 

18 

1 of  || 

— 

— 

28|c! 

9i 

12 

nf 

17 

8 

— 

11 

— 

9i 

50 

nf  j. 

15 

8f 

— 

— 

1 of  c 

9f  iof, 

6£c 

8 

2fC 

7 

— 

9i 

15 

1 /of 

13 

8 

— 

— 

I 

*9i  9li 

25 

i/2  ! 

56  P 

oc 

mlH 

GO 

rH« 

— 

— 

I2fc 

10 

23 

ti/of 

23 

9 \ 

— 

— 

1 

9f 

43fc 

nf 

25fc 

8i  i 

— 

— 

— 

8 

15 

iof 

1 1 

7i 

I 

— 

24 

l/2f  i 

18 

iof 

— j! 

— 

9f  i/of 

22 

l/2 

1 

33 

8f 

— 

9f 

flot 

742c 

I /of 

47fc 

8f 

_ 

— 

— 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18f 

58fc 

1 1 of 

18 

li 

— 

— 

— 

1 of 

14 

1/1 

12 

9 

— 

— 

— 
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— 

| 
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7f 
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8f 
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— 
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— 
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IO 
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n 
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8f 
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", 
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— 

— 
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— 
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1/ 
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— 
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20 
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9i 

— 
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8f 
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5 

l5f 
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9f 
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5- 
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— 
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— 
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JAVA.  1063  pkgs.  yd. 


Garden, 


Total. 

Average. 

Fine  & FlowryPek. 

i Medium  Pekoe. 

Broken  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Souchong, 

Cong,  Bro 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

j Quantity. 

120 

6*  | 

— 

— 

I03 

61 

17 

6i 

— 

— ■' 

— 

— 

I1  — ! 

I 12 

74 

23 

i/T 

17 

6i 

l7 

r 1 

5t 

12 

6 

31 

r-3 

J 4r 

12 

126 

6i 

— 

28 

t6i9i 

7 1 

7 

89 

6 

— 

2 

185 

6f 

1 

29 

7 74 

39 

7 8 

45 

64 

3° 

6 

42 

101  p 

84 

I lie 

2/11 

18 

84 

26 

94 

16 

74 

22 

61 

8 

200 

74 

— 

1 

200 

io|m 

00 

■ 
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— 
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— - 

— 

219 

6i 

12 

ti/8 

75 

74  j 

25 

6 

25 

6 

— 

( 82  | 

5i 

5 

6f6i 

74 


Dramaga 
fesinga 
Xangoeng 
Parakan  Salak 
Perbakti 
Enagar 
Bisalak 

[ 

In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; ^c  for  hall-chests  ; p for  packages,  f Prices  marked 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  weight 

to  one  chest. 


Price. 


GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Brokers. 


f,jk  6 


iWci : 


J.  W.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  1 & 2,  Bury  Street, St.  Mary  Axe. 
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These  Tables  can  be  obtained  printed  on  Cardboard.  GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON, 

Brokers,  13,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON'S  TEA  REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1892, 


13,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C.  December  30/A,  1892. 

The  history  of  the  Tea  trade  forcibly  illustrates  the  triumpth  of  science  and  education  over  bar- 
barism and  ignorance. 

Originally  learning  the  use  of  tea  from  China  and  drawing  supplies  from  the  vast  fields  in  the 
Celestial  Empire,  we  have  domiciled  the  shrub  in  India  and  Ceylon,  cultivated  the  plant  and  pre- 
pared the  leaf  on  scientific  principles,  and  thus  brought  the  produce  grown  in  our  own  Possessions 
to  such  perfection  that  China  has  at  length  been  nearly  beaten  out  of  the  Market. 

This  result  has  not  been  attained  without  a struggle  of  many  years  duration,  and  great  sacrifice 
of  actual  money  ; — the  price  having  gradually  been  forced  down  lower  and  lower,  until  a point  was 
reached  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  almost  level  with  cost  of  production. 

The. chief  cause  of  this  abnormally  low  value  was  the  rapid  annual  increase  in  the  output  from 
both  India  and  Ceylon,  which  by  last  year  had  grown  to  such  a point  that  it  threatened  to  outstrip 
consumption. 

HOME  CONSUMPTION.  The  extremely  low  price  no  doubt  materially  assisted  in  bringing  up 
the  total  Home  Consumption  of  all  Tea  for  I892  to  the  high  point  at  which  it  now  stands  viz. 
207,000,000  lbs. ; — exceeding  that  of  any  other  year  ; and  this  too  in  a year  when  the  process  of 
substituting  the  strong  Teas  of  India  and  Ceylon  for  the  weak  Tea  of  China  was  perhaps  never 
more  actively  in  force,  its  use  falling  from  52,000,000  lbs.  in  1891  to  34,000,000  lbs.  in  1892,  while 
the  use  of  Indian  Tea  increased  from  99,000,000  lbs.  to  109,000,000  lbs.  and  Ceylon  from  51,000,000 
lbs.  to  64,000,000  lbs.  in  the  same  period. 

The  Home  Consumption  of  Tea  in  its  liquid  state  must  therefore  have  been  enormously 
augmented  in  1892,  and  the  public  have  at  last  the  happy  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  almost  every 
cup  of  Tea  they  drink  tends  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  our  own  kinsfolk  in  India  and  Ceylon, 
besides  assisting  to  support  the  vast  native  population  in  these  portions  of  the  British  Empire  ; for 
out  of  every  100  lbs.  of  Tea  used,  53  lbs.  were  grown  in  India,  31  lbs.  in  Ceylon,  and  only  16  lbs.  in 
China. 

CROP  RESULTS.  Although  prospects  opened  gloomily  for  the  Tea  Producer  this  season,  events 
have  nevertheless  proved  auspicious,  for  the  excessive  crop  estimates  indulged  in  both  from  India 
and  Ceylon,  which  hung  like  a pall  over  the  market,  have  proved  fallacious,  and  the  actual  out-turn 
has  barely  come  up  to  that  of  last  season.  The  result  has  been  a reaction  in  price  to  a more 
remunerative  figure.  The  coincident  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  has  also  lessened  cost  of  production, 
and  the  planting  community  expect  to  reap  a fairly  profitable  harvest,  while  the  increased  use  of  the 
article — both  at  home  and  abroad — resulting  from  recent  low  values,  has  materially  raised  the 
proportion  in  which  consumption  stood  towards  production,  and  thus  lessened  the  danger  of  over 
supply  in  the  near  future. 

QUALITY  OF  CROP  from  India  has  so  far  been  above  the  average,  that  from  Assam  especially 
being  noticeable  for  strength  and  richness.  Ceylon  Teas  have  been  up  to  average,  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  were  particularly  good,  those  grown  at  high  elevations  being  noticeable  for  very  fine 
delicate  flavour. 

Average  price  of  all  Indian  Tea  sold  on  garden  account  in  1892,  was  iod.,  against  about 
io£d.  in  1891  ; and  of  all  Ceylon  Tea  sold  on  garden  account  gjd.  in  1892,  against  iod.  in  1891. 
THE  CHICAGO  EXHIBITION.  Much  time  and  attention  have  been  given  to  the  adequate 
representation  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea  at  the  corning  World’s  Fair,  in  the  hope  that  the  market 
in  North  America  may  become  an  important  consumer  of  British-Grown  Tea. 

FOREIGN  MARKETS  have  been  somewhat  extensively  developed,  the  low  rates  prevailing  in 
the  earlier  months  having  offered  a favourable  opportunity  for  fostering  this  important  branch  of  the 
industry.  Flavoury  kinds  of  Ceylon  Tea  are  also  finding  a market  in  Russia  at  remunerative 
prices. 

JAVA.  The  trade  this  year  has  been  principally  with  Export  Markets.  America  has  taken  a fair 
quantity,  and  the  consumption  of  this  growth  appears  to  be  increasing  in  that  quarter.  Recently  the 
advanced  prices  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  Teas  have  induced  home  buyers  to  operate  more  freely  in 
Javas.  46,434  packages  were  catalogued  against  55,814  in  1891. 


Table  showing  movements  of  INDIAN  TEA  (in  lbs.)  in  London  during  the  Season  years  1889-90  to  1893-4. 


IMPORTS. 

D E 

L I V E R I 

E S . 

STOCK. 

1889-90 

1890-1 

1891-2 

1892-3 

1893  4 

1889  90 

1890-1 

1891-2 

1892-3 

1893-4 

1889  90 

1890-1 

1891-2 

1892-3 

L 

1893-4 

JUNE 

(1889) 

825,246 

( 1 89°) 

457,587 

(1891) 

1,561,734 

(1892) 

1,644,927 

(1893) 

(1889) 

7,256,436 

(i89°) 

8,630,442 

(1891) 

6,759,819 

(1892) 

7,957,089 

(1893) 

(1889) 

21,323,745 

(1890) 

19,316,934 

(1891) 

21,462,453 

(1892)  i 

23,000,268' 

(1893) 

JULY 

3,438,990 

4,034,877 

4,276,542 

4,743,852 

7,378,119 

7,291,524 

7,144,722 

7,648,098 

17,384,616 

16,060,287 

18,594,273 

20,096,022 

AUGUST 

5,639,145 

6,408,591 

8,998,165 

12,095,655 

6,030,389 

6,861,027 

7,268,049 

7,949,004 

16,993,374 

15,667,851 

20,314,389 

24,206,673 

SEPTEMBER 

12,220,410 

12,844,764 

14,149,404 

11,892,198 

7,914,804 

7,870,338 

8,503,983 

8,755,509 

21,298,986 

20,642,277' 

25,959,810 

27,343,362 

OCTOBER 

13.590,243 

15,236,922 

16,094,865 

16,146,606 

10,334,121 

9,822,003 

10,520,448 

10,096,803 

24,561,108 

26,057,196 

31,534,227 

33,393,165 

NOVEMBER 

16,322,379 

14,526,522 

18,870,030 

15,508,656 

9,699,849 

9,606,153 

10,041,987 

10,590,678 

31,183,638 

30,977,565 

40,362,270 

38,311,143 

DECEMBER 
JANUARY  ... 

15,376,368 

(1S90) 

13.367,724 

14,354,883 

(1891) 

13,258,320' 

i 

14,416,506 

(1892) 

13,634,409 

(1893) 

(1894) 

8,745,714 

(189°) 

8,831,223 

8,955,555 

(1891) 

10,570,794 

9,283,992 

(1892) 

9,967,647 

(1893) 

(1894) 

37,814,292 

(1890) 

42,350,793 

36,376,893 

(1891) 

39,064,419 

45,495,678 

(1892) 

49,162,440 

(1893) 

*894) 

FEBRUARY... 

8,912,076 

10,098,585 

8,294,502 

8,187,293 

9,031,506 

9,899,400 

43,081,176 

40,131,498 

47,557,542 

MARCH 

6,684,921 

5,953,848 

7,574,724 

7,141,953 

7,223,670 

10,042,986 

42,624,144 

38,861,676 

45,089,280 

. 

APRIL 

4,214,772 

2,381,283 

2,656,602 

5,155,941 

8,061,642 

9,153,735 

41,527,833 

33,181,317 

38,592,147 

MAY 

453,984 

263,049j 

415,860 

14,492,028 

6,783,828 

9,590,598 

27,489,789 

26,660,538 

29,304,654 

INDIAN. 

CEYLON. 

JAVA. 

CHINA. 
TOTAL  for 
SEASON 

101,052,264 

34,246,224 

3,107,700 

90,096,227 

99,879,231 

47,404,702 

3,780,700 

69,755,713 

110,933,343 

(>4,141,480 

2,974,160 

00,371,364 

101,167,868 

31,946,972 

3,279,690 

87,652,676 

100,708,482 

42,615,838 

3,994,480 

81,382,057 

108,177,366 

61,359,028 

3,202,080 

68,599,379 

27,489,789 

9,590,374 

1,064,840 

39,990,303 

: 26,660,538 
14,974,892 
851,060 
28,341,426 

29,304,654 

17,761,142 

612,500 

20,546,688 

228,502,415 

220,820,346 

238,420,347 

224,047,206 

228,700,857 

241,337,853 

78,135,306 

70,827,916 

68,224,981 

"I 

GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON, 

Brokers,  13,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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liOW,  WILSON  £ STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CEYLON, 

13,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION 

From  1st  June  to  Date. 
Indian.  Ceylon. 

1891- 1892.  814, 159  packages.  475,060  packages. 

1892- 1893.  769,573  ,,  461,490 


AND  JAVA  TEA  REPORT. 

January  6th,  1893. 

IN  LONDON 

Java . 

28,269  packages. 

3T>901 


. uring  the  week 

>,458  packages  Indian  i 

pog6  ,,  Ceylon '-Total  41,440  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

: 886  ,,  Java  j 

The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  opening  sales  after  the  holidays  was  the  strong  competition 
irTeas  up  to  about  iod.  per  lb.,  establishing  an  advance  of  -Jd.  per  lb.  over  closing  rates  of  last  year. 

Thursdays  Sale,  comprising  11,226  packages  Indian,  4,638  packages  Ceylon,  and  589  packages 
iva,  was  postponed  until  to-day  ; prices  will  in  consequence  be  given  next  week. 

NDIAN.  The  first  auction  was  held  on  the  4th  inst.,  and  passed  with  good  competition  for 
11  Teas  under  iod.,  at  a general  rise  of  Jd.  per  lb.;  Teas  over  ij-  on  the  other  hand  being  Jd.  to 


per  lb.  cheaper. 

geekly  average of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1893,  10,528  pkgs.  av.  1Q£.  1892,  35,858  pkgs.av.  9d. 


m 

1 1893. 

PKGS.  [PRICE. 

' 1892. 
PKGS.  | PRICE. 

, 1893. 

PKGS.  1 PRICE. 

1 1892. 

1 PKGS.  I PRICE. 

1893. 

PKGS.  I PRICE. 

1892. 

PKGS.  PRICE 

i SSAM 

1 uchar&Sylhet 
; iHITTAGONG 

30774  Il£ 
34924  IO 

l6l  p IC>4 

16813 p 9i 
i26oop  8 
200  8J 

Darjeeling  . . 
Dooars 

Kangra  Valley 

404  P 

. . ,2668  p 

■ ■ ■'!  1 

l/l4 

9i 

i 1 784  p, 
'2914  pj 

363  p 

1 /of 
8 

ll 

Neilgherry 

Terai 

Travancore 

156  c 94 

120  C,  I of 

242  p 104 
942  P 7i 

Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London: 

JUST.  (Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor) 

'ANNINGS.  (Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor) 

1ROKEN  TEA.  (Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor) 


JEK.  SOUG. 
3EKOE. 

3EK.  SOUG. 
3EKOE. 

CEYLON. 


1893, 

4f-d  1892, 

4id. 

CO 

6qd.  1890. 

5id 

J 1 

6d . ,, 

5<h 

? > 

7d. 

6d 

, 

7-4  T 

6pd. 

5 1 

8-Jd.  „ 

7^-d 

8|d.  „ 

7d. 

9id. 

8|d 

5 5 

9?d. 

8;?d. 

,, 

10yd.  ,, 

9yd 

? > 

7 iff  • 

5yd. 

8|d.  „ 

7d 

5 > 

8d . 

6-fd. 

? j 

9jd. 

8d 

(Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor) 

(Greyish  to  blackish  some  tip,  useful  liquor) 

(Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor) 

(Blackish, greyish, some  tip,  inferior  liquor) 

The  market  opened  on  the  3rd  inst.  with  strong  competition  for  all  kinds, 
ixcept  better  grades  of  Broken  Pekoe.  Teas  for  price  show  a rise  of  about  a halfpenny  per  lb. 
! Exports  from  Ceylon  during  December  were  about  lbs.  4,750,000.  The  average  for  week  is  iofd., 
[against  iod.  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  London  : — 

(Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor)  . 

(Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor) 

(Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor) 

(Somewhat  bold  leaf;  indifferent  liquor) 

JAVA.  The  small  quantity  brought  forward  was 
sympathy  with  similar  grades  of  Indian  and  Ceylon. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  TEA  IN  LONDON  (in  lbs.)  DURING  DECEMBER. 


PEKOE  SOUG. 
PEKOE 

PEKOE  SOUG. 
PEKOE 


1893,  8|d.  1892, 

7d. 

1891, 

9fd.  1890, 

1 old. 

>)  9fd.  ,, 

9id. 

» > 

iofd.  ,, 

1 id. 

» 7|d- 

5id. 

J) 

8fd. 

9ird. 

BJd.  „ 

6|d. 

? > 

9fd. 

iojd. 

well  competed  for. 

, and 

sold 

at  full  rates  in 

Imports. 

Deliveries. 

1890. 

1891. 

1S92. 

1S90. 

1891 . 

1S92. 

Indian 

14,354,883 

14,4  16,506 

17.352.912 

8.955.555 

9.283,992 

9o95o23 

Ceylon  . . . 

2,8815,626 

4,736,240 

4.734.65o 

2,772,302 

4,282,924 

4,202,02^ 

Java 

China,  etc. 

252,070 

125,510 

182,210 

202,720 

108,920 

323,120 

9,462,127 

5,269,101 

5,707,292 

5,200,359 

4,665,543 

4.454.602 

Total 

lbs. 

26,937,706 

24.567.447 

27,977,064 

17,130,936 

!8, 341. 379 

i8.575.073 

FROM 

1st  JUNE 

TO  31st 

DECEMBER. 

Imports. 

Deliveries. 

Stock. 

1890. 

1891 . 

1 892 . 

1890. 

1891. 

1892 

1S90. 

I89I  . 

1892. 

Indian  

Ceylon  

Java  

China,  etc 

67,924,146 

23,906,406 

2,000,600 

54,669,645 

78,357,246 

36,210,624 

1,964,340 

50,543,915 

79,348,806 

35,682,050 

2,174050 

45.749,30o 

59,037,042 

24,874,956 

1,300,970 

49,919,645 

59,523,000 

35,745,628 

2,339,260 

42,873,207 

62,592,504 

40,704,716 

2,019,010 

34,504,976 

36,376,893 

8,621,824 

764,470 

44,740,232 

45,495.678 

15,439,888 

474,670 

36,115,177 

46,068.732 
12,738,476 
768,040 
31, 838,624 

Total  lbs. 

148,500,797 

167,076,125 

162,954,706 

135,132,613 

140,481,095 

139,821,206 

90,503,419 

97,525.413 

91,413.872 

BANK  RATE.  3 per  cent.  EXCHANGE  Dn  London  three  months  sight.— Calcutta  1/2&  Colombo  1/2^ 


1 

j 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

j 

Broken 

Fannings,  D 

Garden, 

Total. 

Average, 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

and  Sonckong, 

and  Varion 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.  Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

[Quantity. 

Price.  | 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Pri 

ASSAM 

3077  p 

Ill 

Assam  Front  ierC 

565 

1 1 

172  1 if  1/5I 

194 

9f  IO 

— 

-■ — i 

80 

8f 

43 

8f 

76  I if  I 

Dejoo  T Co 

164  p 

nf 

22l0  i/gl 

52 

I I 

20 

1 1/4 

44 

9 

26 

8f 

— 

- 

DoomDoomaC  B 

256  p 

III 

58^0  1/  41  f 2/2 

63  1 

of  I /of 

1 5ic 

ti/7f 

5i 

8f 

25 

9i 

44  P7i 

,,Hansura 

223  p 

l/l 

50  pi/412/21 

91  1 

If  I /of 

— 

— 

38 

9i 

— 

— 

44fc 

1 I 

,,Mesai 

88  p 

nf 

27ic  1/3I 

32 

III 

i -- 

, — 

29 

9i 

— - 

— 

— 

- 

,,Samdang 

33  P 

i/iof 

33  P i /7 i-2/9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 

- 

Gellahatting  Co 

nop 

Hi 

3iac  i/5 

20 

Ilf 

20 

1/ 

21 

9i 

18 

8f 

— 

- 

Harmutty 

207  p 

i°i 

59  9!  ni 

33  p+i 

/2f‘  l/3 

1 

4 

84 

8f  9 

3i 

9 

— 

- 

Khobong  T Co 

129 

8f 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

9 ’ 

79 

8f 

— 

— 

50 

9 

Kopati 

52 

9i 

13  1 of 

39 

9 9f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Kuttalgoorie 

199  p 

ioi 

2of C I /6f 

47 

1 of 

34 

1 /of 

78 

t8f 

20 

8 

— 

- 

Lower  AssamCoB 

60 

9f 

— — 

20 

1 1 

40 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

,,  Ranee  . . 

60 

9 

— — 

25 

9f 

— 

— 

35 

8f 

— 

• — 

— 

- 

Mokalbari 

54 

9t 

— — 

54 

9l 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Moran  T Co 

210  p 

n| 

55  pi/211/io 

f 90 

iof  II 

— 

— 

45 

9f 

20 

10 

— 

- 

s 

85  P 

i/°i 

22  I/2f 

— 

— 

— 

26 

IO 

— 

— 

37  P 

84" 

Naga  Dhoolie  ... 

245  P 

1 o| 

22  p i/if 

45  p 

iof 

32 

1 l/2f 

! 84 

9f 

46 

9 

16  p 

i! 

Oaklands 

89  p 

i/if 

64  P 1/  if  2/of 

— 

— 

25 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Sillonee  Baret 

66  p 

nf 

23ic  i/3i 

22 

Ilf 

— 

— 

21 

IO 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Titadimoro 

182  p 

1 1 

20fC:  1/6 

8ifc 

IO 

6ifc 

Ilf 

— 

— 

20 

8 

— 

- 

CACHE &SYLHT 

3942  p 

10 

Baraoora 

364  P 

9f 

62  I I + 1 /31 

130 

9i9i 

30 

1 1 

122 

8f 

— . 

— 

20  fc 

6 

B&C  Char.  Ass. Ch 

838  p 

9i 

67  l/-l/lf 

379 

9i9f 

75 

nf 

202 

8fbf 

15 

7i 

ioofc 

5 

,,  Mokmch.T  Co 

230 

10 

40  I I fl/2f 

65 

9f 

3i 

nf 

85 

9 

8 

— 

- 

,,  Singla  T Co 

136 

10 

27  I If  l/i 

55 

9 f 

— 

54 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

BITC  Urrunbund 

254 

10 

— 

68 

iof iof 

36 

l/2f 

115 

8f  9 

35 

8f 

— 

- 

Chandpore  T Co 

443 

1 of 

— — 

274 

9f  H 

126  9 

f 1 1/3+ 

43 

8f 

— 

— ! 

— 

- 

Dilkoosha 

118 

iof 

— ! — 

34 

f IO 

3i 

I /of 

18 

f 8f 

— . 

— 

35 

1 

Doloi  T Co 

!93  P 

9f 

30  1 if  1/4! 

72 

9i 

— 

76 

8f 

— 

— 

i5ic 

5 

Doloo 

238 

9 f 

— — 

59 

iof 

60 

1 if-l /-’ 

61 

8f 

58 

8 

— 

- 

Gomesdhur 

89 

7 4 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

89 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Iringmara 

1 35  P 

10 

— — 

45 

IO 

32fc 

l/2f 

36 

8f 

22 

9 

— 

- 

N STCBaitakhal 

I4°  P 

10 

45  piof  ! 1/21 

59 

9 

20 

iof 

16 

8f 

. — 

— 

- 

,,Khadim 

127 

iof 

24  iofi/5i 

49 

9i 

23 

1 1 

3i 

8f 

— 

— 

- 

Phooltullah 

92  P 

1 of 

16  nf 

16 

1 of 

3°ic 

l/2f 

3° 

8f 

— 

— 

| — 

_ 

Sephmjuri  Bh  TC 

191  p 

8i 

— — 

130 

i'9i 

— 

— 

20fc 

nf 

4i 

4i 

Shumshernugger 

225  P 

iof 

42ic  1/31 

80 

IO 

45 

I °f 

42 

8f 

— 

— 

17 

9 

West  jalmgah  ... 

129 

ni 

— — 

37  1 

nf 

28 

1/4 

37 

9 

27 

^ 2 

— 

- 

CHITTAGONG 

161  p 

101 

Dantnrara 

94 

i°i 

17  ti/21 

30 

9i 

— 

— 

3° 

8f 

— 



17 

3i 

Neptune 

67  p 

iof 

— — 

22 

IO 

i8fc 

i/3i 

27 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

DARJEELING 

404  p 

1/li 

i • 

Risheehct 

89  p 

1/1 

2ofc  f i/ 2f 

20 

1 /of 

20fc 

i/8f 

20 

9i 

— 

..  1 1 

9 

1 

Runglee  Rungliot 

115  P 

i/of 

40  l/2 

20 

nf 

3°fc 

+ i/5 

25 

8f 

— 

— 

- 

Rungmook 

100  p 

i/if 

35ic  i/5i 

53fc 

i/of 

— 

— 

12 

IO 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Selimbcng 

IOOfc 

1/2 

3°ic  1/5 

45ic 

l/2f 

— 

— 1 

25fc 

9f 

— 

1 s 

-| 

DOOARS 

2668  p 

9f 

; 

AibheeJ 

120 

iof 

60  10-1/7 

50 

9i 

IO 

IO 

— 

— 

— 

* ‘-'H  f . 

— 

- 

Gungaram 

84 

iof 

— — 

3i 

1 1 

17 

1 1/2 

36 

8f 

‘ 

— ty 

— 

- 

Hope 

233  P 

iof 

4°fo  i/4f 

60 

Ilf 

45 

1 1 

45 

8f 

43 

8f 

— . 

Meenglas 

1 21 

84 

— - — 

43 

9 

— 

78 

8 

— . { 

. — 

— 

- 

N ST C By tagool 

160 

9i 

28  10  iof 

76 

8f9i 

3° 

n nf 

26 

8 8f 

— 

— 

- 

,, Dam  Dim 

708 

9 

89  9f|l/2f 

289 

8f  9 

67 

IO 

156 

' 8f8f 

84 

8 

23 

4 

,,Nowrea  Nuddy 

572  p 

9f 

128  p iof  1/3 

165 

9i9i 

66 

Ilf 

148 

8f 

47 

8 

i8fc 

7 

Putharjhora 

670 

9 

60  I if  I /of 

120 

9fio 

18 

ti/3* 

180 

8f  9 

215 

7f  8 

77 

4 

TERAI 

156 

9i 

Marionbaree 

95 

9 

— — 

53 

9 

8 

1 /of 

34 

8 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Taipoo 

TRAYANCORE 

6 [ 

iof 

— — 

28 

IO  j 

! 

12 

ti/if 

21 

8f 

— “ 

Neddumpara 

120 

i of 

— - — 

65 

IO  Ilf.; 

4i  1 

If  i/of 

14 

8f8f 

— 

— 1 

- 

CEYLON.  Average  iofd. 


3U 

i 

Broken  Org,  Pek. 

Pekoe 

and 

Broken 

| Fannings,  Dnst 

Garden, 

Total. 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonchong. 

and  Sonckong. 

and  Various. 

' 

~ ” 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.,  Price. 

Quantity., 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Vrundel 

53ic 

iof 

— — 

2ofc 

9i 

! 2gfc 

1/ 

— 

— 

— 

4ic 

6i 

iii  i 

Bambrakelly&D. 

64 

nf 

! — — 

34 

I of 

30 

I /of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

, 

— 

~ 

Bandarapolla 

87 

9i 

— — 

36 

9 

33 

1 1 of 

18 

8f 

J | | — ■ 

. 

— 

— 

Beaumont 

103  p 

i°i 

33  P 1 °ii/3i 

22 

9i 

19 

i / 

25 

8f 

— 

— 

4 

9i 

Bloomfield 

35 

1 1 

20  i/of 

i5 

9f 

ESI 

— 

— 

— 

— • 

— 

— 

— 

Broad  Oak 

117  p 

nf 

66  p t 1/1  1/2 

5i|c 

9f 

1 1p$P 

BK  r 

— 

— 

— 

■ • m % 

' 

— 

J 

Brunswick 

66 

4i  i/of 

25 

9i 

l " ' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

• — 

— 

J 

Carney 

64^0  j 

9 

J — j — ■ 

life 

9 

i5ic 

nf 

38fc 

7i  8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Caskieben 

45 

1 1 

28  nf 

17 

9i 

. , | : 

— : 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— s 

9l 

Cattaratenne 

56  P 

iof 

! — ! Ss 

20 

9i 

33ic 

Ilf 

— 

— 

2 

7 

1 iic 

6i 

- Clarendon  D ... 

105  P 

nf 

— 1 EsIBS 

37 

1 1 

45ic 

i/3i 

23 

9f 

— 

• 

• I [ 

- CTJPCo  Alton  ... 

118 

1 1 

— _ 

46 

iof 

37 

1/1 

35 

9i 

— 

— 

; 

— 

J 

,,Tangakelly  ... 

66 

i/°i 

— 1 I — - 

26 

1 of 

29 

!/2i 

7 

9i 

— 

— 

4 

10 

-J 

, ,T  illyrie 

20 

i/ii 

— — 1 . 

— 

20 

i/if 

— 

— 

■ 1 

I 

— 

J 

,,Wallaha  ... 

J37  P 

x/of 

80  p 1 /'of  1/2 

28 

1/ 

16 

i/3f 

13 

iof 

1 : — 

- 

I — 

— 

J 

,,Waverley 

179  p 

I/I 

; — ; — 

i°5ic 

I if  1/ 

70  1 

/2-l/2f 

4 

10 

— 

— 

a-tfDambulagalla  ... 

60 

9i 

— — 

25 

9i 

22 

I of 

13 

8f 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

1 

Delpotonoya 

64 

9i 

12  +9f 

18 

9 

22 

T i if 

12 

8 

— 

1 — 

— 

-j 

Digalla 

103 

9i 

— j — 

34 

9i 

3i 

1 !i 

27 

8f 

9 

7i 

2 

4l 

J 

Dotala 

7i  P. 

iof 

— — 

37 

8f  10 

33ic 

i/ii 

— 

— 

— 

.Pvff*':  1 

1 

4 

J 

Doteloya 

117 

iof 

— — 

34 

10 

66 

ninf 

i5 

8i 

— 

2 

9i 

Drayton 

94  P 

1/1 

73  P 1 if  i/8fi 

21 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— | 

— 

; — 

! 

— 

Dunkeld 

15 

1/1 2 

I 

— 1 

— 

15 

i/ii 

— 

H 1 

— 

— 



— 

j 

Dunnottar 

47 

ni 

32  i/of  | 

12 

9i 

| ■ — 

— 

— 

— 

3 

8i 

- Elangapitiya 

84  p 

9i 

fr.fr  £ 11 

42 

8f 

30 

1 1 

9 

7f 

— 

— 

3ic 

5 

J 

Elgin 

47 

i/°i 

— — 

i7 

nf 

) 23 

l/2f 

5 

9i 

— 

— 

2 

8f 

J 

EP&ECo  Arapo. 

68 

10 

— — 

20 

9i 

35 

I I 

13 

8i 

— 

— 

j — 

1 — . | 

-1 

,,Condegalla  ... 

41 

iof 

— — 

27 

9f  10 

H 

i /of 

— 

— 

lit—  | 

— 

— 

■ rr-r.  V 

IQ 

„Dromoland  ... 

39ic 

9 

18-fc  iof 

2 1 f c 

7f 

' 

— 

i — - 

— 

- 

— 

— 

s i 

,,Hope 

29 

1 1 

— 

15 

10 

14 

I /of 

, — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

?j  n 

42 

Hi 

— — j 

26 

iof 

16 

I /of 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 

, — 

— 

-\ 

,,Kirrimattia  . . . 

43 

nf 

— — j 

21 

I of 

22 

i/oi 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 

J 

„Koladenia  ... 

39 

9 

7—  ' ] 

14 

8f 

12 

1 1 

13 

-71 

/ 2 

— 

~~ : 

— 

J 

,,Labukelle 

64  p 

iof 



5i  P 

9 i°i 

13 

I /of 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

J 

,,Meddecombra 

89 

nf 



3i 

iof 

36 

I/If 

22 

9 

— 

— 

— 

1 

J 

,, Norwood 

42 

1/2 

. — j . — 

25 

ni 

17 

i/5i 

— 

— .;.  j 

— 

. — 

— 

' '-7. 

tl 

,,Vellai-Oya  ... 

76 

ni 

28  i/if 

48 

10 

I 

— 

— 

— • ! 

. — 

— 

; — | 

— 

Erroll 

64  p 

nf 

| 

26 

1 1 

26fc 

i/if 

12 

IO 

— 

! — 

— . . 

— 

-H 

Ferndale 

5° 

iof 

j — ! — 

34 

10 

16 

1/ 

— 

— 

- 

— 

? — 

Gallamudina 

1 16 

9* 

— — 

55 

9i 

10 

ni 

5i 

8f 

— 

— 

j — ■ 

-■  BH 

3i| 

Gingranoya 

67  p 

I Op 

— — 

26 

iof 

25ic 

i/°i 

5 

8f 

— 

— 

nfc 

6f  10 

Glenugie 

I23  P 

ioi 

— — s 

63 

9f 

47ic 

i/if 

13 

8f 

— 

— 

| — ' 

Hallowella 

45 

nf 

33  10-1/3 

12 

9i 

■Ball 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

J 

Harrow 

291c 

nf 

i4ic 

9i 

I5ic 

i/of 

| — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-j 

Hattangalla 

60 

9i 

4 iof 

20 

9f 

20 

1 1 

12 

8f 

2 

7\ 

2 

5i 

— ■ 

Helbeck 

22 

1 xi 

1 1 

uf 

9 

i/°i 

i 2 

9 



— 

— 

— ■ 

j 

Memingford 

95ic 

9f 

22fc  iof 

24fc 

9t 

23fc 

1/ 

i8fc 

8f 

8fc 

4 9i 

| 

Hoollankande  ... 

140  p 

9i 

62fC  Ilf 

36 

9i 

- 42 

H 

— 

— 

— 

—7 

-\ 

Holmwood 

44  P 

i/of 



12 

ni 

2 1 

i/2i 

S 

iof 

— 

— 

3ic 

Sf 

J 

Indurana 

!52 

9 

— 

62 

9 

34 

1 1 

53 

7f 

— 

3 

5 

- 

Ingestre 

II2fc 

nf 

9o|c  1 of  i/of 

— 

— 

— 

22  fc 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Kaipoogalla 

40 

iof 

— — 

12 

1 if 

12 

1/ 

. 14 

9§ 

— 

is 

2 

6f 

Kandenewea 

59 

i°i 

— — 

30 

iof 

19 

i/°i 

■ 10 

8f 

■ — 

■ — 

— 

— 

Karagastalawa  ... 

60 

10 

1 

19 

9i 

25 

1 if 

15 

8i 

— 

I 

4f 

Kataboola 

82 

nf 

12  1/2 

25 

iof 

27 

i/if 

17 

9i 

— 

— 

1 

6f 

KAW 

179 

iof 



13° 

9i  1 if 

49 

8f I/2f 

■ — 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

Kelam  ValAssn  D 

85  P 

ni 

— ggg 

28fc 

1 ri 

2 ife 

i/5i 

■ 18 

9i 

i8fc 

8f 

— 

— 

- 

Kirkoswald 

148  p 

i/of 

53fc  + 1 / 4 i 

71  P l/  °2  i/3f 

45 

iof 

5°  2 c 

l/ob 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

Kintyre 

87  p 

1/ 

— 

— 

7 

8 

•;  

— 

— 

— 

19  P 

5*  10 

Kowlahena 

54 

nf 

18 

1 if 

22 

i/if 

14 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

Labugama 

58  p 

8f 

— ' . 

21 

8f  8f 

2 1 f c 

iof 

l6 

Sf 

— j 

— ■ 

— 

— 

Lawrence 

97 

iof 

l 

i 44 

9f 

43 

I/of 

10 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lesmoir 

17 

8f 

_ 

17 

i| 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

LeVallon 

109 

iof 

37  nf 

33 

9i 

2 i 

iof 

18 

Si 

— 

— 

— 

— 

J J 


1 

| 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

Broken  and 

Fannings,  Dn 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average, 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Souchong. 

and  Various 

1 

Quantity. 

Price.  | 

Quantity.! 

Price.  ' 

Quantity. J 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 

Price.  ! 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 

Prit 

j ASSAM 

4323  p 

11 

1 

| 

| 

| 

J 

1 

1 Brahmapootra  C 

1293 

10 

— 

— 

345 

iof  II 

1 5° 

i/-i/4i 

599 

H 9 

199 

8494 

— 

— 

^ Khongea 

108  p 

i/oj 

22  b 

i/lOp 

33 

I /-I  /oil 

53  p 1 

°i  i/t2 

! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

BMB  Uattakoojn! 

225 

Hf 

5°  1 

/2-I/2J 

75 

Hi 

25 

i/if 

75 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— ‘ 

NoakachareeC  . ..] 

326  p 

I I 

3ofc  1 

/4i-i/8 

72 

10  i/oi 

52  l/:of  1 1/4 

122 

9 9i 

5° 

H'* 

cr> 

00 

— 

— 1 

Rajmai  T Co 

192 

1/ 

— 

— 

79  1 

ii  i/2-iJ 

21 

1/9 

92 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Salonah  T Co  K 

599  P 

1 1 

Sole 

i/9 

230 

10 1 /oil 

4°  1/ 

oj  i/°4 

120 

9 9i 

109 

9 9i 

20 

I /« 

,,Salonah  ... 

5i9  P 

1/ 

T02^C 

i/ioi 

228 

11  i/ofj 

42X-C 

1/1 

48 

9i 

99 

8*8f 

— 

Singlijan 

119  p 

l/ 

52  p! x 

/ 3-1 i/3 

i 3° 

iof 

— 

— 

19 

9 

18 

10 

— 

— 

Upper  Assam  Co 

942  p 

Ilf 

2l8  pi 

/2i-i/9 

368 

9f  i/ii 

175  I 

°4 1/2 2 

107 

8494 

63 

9i 

1 1 

5l 

CACHR  & SYLHT 

669  p 

104 

Burrumsal 

103 

ni 

— 

— 

53 

i/°f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

50 

94 

— 

Doodputlee 

H4 

1 1 

— 

— 

67 

10  i/oi 

31 

l/2f 

— 

— 

37 

9l 

9 

44 

„ KK... 

i34  P 

1 1 

24X0 

i/5i 

45 

ioi 

31 

i/°i 

34 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Puttareab  ...| 

130 

ni 

— 

— 

70 

11  ni 

20 

i/3i  1 

40  1 

9 

— 

— 

— 

Western  Cachr  Co 

158 

10 

— 

— 

73 

1 1 

— 

85 

9i  ; 

— 

DARJEELING 

796  p 

Ilf 

| 

Bannockburn  ...j 

100  p 

1 if 

— 

— 

4°fc 

ni 

40  b 

i/5i 

20 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hope  Town  T Co 

84  p 

1 /of 

— 

— 

18 

i/°i 

52-ic 

+ 1/3 

14 

t9i 

— 

— 

— 

LMB  ChngTong 

230 

i/of 

— 

— 

15° 

1/1 

27 

1/4 

35 

94 

18 

8* 



— 

,,Kurseong 

IOI 

1/1 

18 

i/4i 

45 

i/ii ! 

9 

1/34 

22 

9i 

7 

84 

— 

— 

,,Lebong&M.S. 

281 

iof 

— 

100 

ni 

50 

i/ii 

80 

94 

27 

84 

24 

54 

DOOARS 

962  p 

10 

DooarsTC  Bhogt. 

45°  P 

94 

— 

— 

67 

194 

i722c 

1/ 

175 

84 

— 

— 

36fc 

44 1 

,,  Indong  ... 

183 

i°i 

17 

tl/I 

57 

94 

72 

1 1 

18 

84 

8 

84 

1 1 

444 

Jiti 

329  P 

10 

4°fc+i 

/3-I/5I 

54 

ioi 

5i 

+ 1 if 

60 

9 

124 

8i 

— 

— 

TERAI 

1 

New  ChumtaTC-o 

103 

9i 

1 

33  t 

9|ti/i 

23 

9 

— 

|: 

4; 

8 

— 

— 

— 

INDIAN. 

\verage  1 ifd. 

Garden, 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 

Peko6  and 

Broken 

I Fannings,  Dt 

Total. 

Average, 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

and  Souchong. 

and  Various 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity  | 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price,  i 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Prit 

A.SSAM  ! 

16004p 

Ilf 

AssamC  Cherideo| 

240 

1 1 

— 

— 

80 

I of 

3° 

1/34 

100 

84  9 

3° 

1/24 

— 

— 

,,GabrooRurbot 

i75  P 

Ilf 

5 1 

i/5i 

65 

ni 

— 

49 

9 1/ 

iofc 

>5  )»  • • • 

206  p 

1/0'i 

7°ic 

i/6i 

I08 

Hi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

9i  Hi 

— 

,,  Gelakey 

260  p 

ni 

95  1/ 

iii/ii 

120 

9i 

25 

1/1 

20 

84 

— 

— 

,,  Mackeypore 

264  p 

1 1 

5i|c 

i/7i 

65 

ioiioi 

— 

— 

119 

9i  i/ii 

29IC 

,,  Mazenga  ... 

208  p 

1 1 

5°5C 

i/5i 

65 

10  ioi 

— 

— 

65 

8m 

28 

1 /of 

— 

— 

,,  Rookang 

426  p 

ni 

— 

152 

i°i  1/ 

69  p 1 

/5i- i/9 

— 

166 

9f  i/44 

iofc 

51 

) > J J • • t 

240  p 

ni 

— 

— 

84 

ioi 

5iic 

1/64 

- — 

— 

105 

8fi/3f 

— 

— 1 

AssamFrontierC 

318  p 

i/ii 

212  1 

if  1/4! 

50 

1 /of 

56 

84 

— 

— 

— 

Attabarree 

nop 

I of 

— 

62-|c 

ioi 

48 

9i  i/°i 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Attaree  Khat  Co 

242  p 

i/ii 

3°fc 

i/7i 

129  I / 

if  i/5i 

59 

24 

9f 

— 

Badulipar 

275  P 

iof 

412c 

i/ii 

98 

9i  i°4 

35fc 

1/24 

58 

84 

43 

1 of 

— 

— 

Balijan  T Co 

168  p 

i/if 

68  p 1/ 

2i2/of 

19 

ni 

— 

55 

10 

- • — 1 1 

— - 

26^0 

1/ 

Bamgaon 

1 64 

ni 

— 

— 

104 

11 1/14 

- — 

— 

60 

94 

■ — 

— 

— 

Bargang  Co 

167  p 

1 1 

— 

— 

52 

nix  i4 

33f  c 

i/5i 

65 

I9il9i 

17 

10 

— 

— 

,, 

102  p 

1/ 

— 

— 

28 

i/oi 

29-k 

i/5i 

26 

ioi 

19 

94 

— 

— 

j Beheating 

205  p 

l/2| 

45  b 

2/2i 

5°£c 

i/3i 

65  b 

1/6 

45 

io| 

— 

— 

— 

— 

BishnauthTCo  ... 

5fi5  P 

iof 

6oic  1/ 

°ii/9i 

171 

10  1 if 

— 

— 

i47 

849i 

9i 

8i9i 

96  I 

/°4- 

1 Borbarrie 

151  F 

10 

— 

— 

29 

1 1 

32ic 

1/1 

52 

9 

25 

9f 

13 

ioi 

| Borelli  T Co 

200 

i ri 

28 

i/3l 

52 

ioi 

25 

i/3i 

65 

92 

3° 

iof 

— 

— . 

Borjan 

191  p 

nf 

252C 

t i/xoX 

84 

f-ioi 

— 

— 

42 

- +9 

— 

— 

4°fc 

1/ 

Budla  Beta 

61  p 

i/iof 

20^0 

2/34 

4i  P 

i/8| 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bungla  Gor 

99 

1 1 

18 

i/3i 

50 

9i,n 

— 

— 

— 

— 

31 

9 

— 

— 

Chardwar 

35 

ni 

— 

19 

1 1 1 /oi 

— 

— 

16 

i°i 

gg  ■ 

— 

ChoonsaliTCoSo. 

182  p 

10 

32jC 

1/6 

5° 

lofiof 

— 

— 

50 

84 

5° 

8 8f 

— 

— 

Corramore 

203 

i/oi 

44  1 

6X1/61 

63  1 / 

oii/2f 

— 

— 

50 

9i 

46 

849i 

— 

— 

INDIAN  — Continued. 


Broken  Org,  Pek, 

Pekoe  and 

Broken 

Fannings,  Dust, 

Q-arden, 

Total. 

Average, 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted, 

Broken  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

and  Souchong, 

and  Various, 

1 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity. j Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

1 Quantity.  Price. 

hingeapar 

1 

105  P 

!/• 

25  p 

+ i/5i 

25 

] 

1/ 

‘ ^ 

_ 

40 

1 of 

nf 

— 

brooghur  Com. 

79 

53 

Ilf 

— 

22 

1 /of 

I I 

1/4 

33 

1 of 

— 

13 

1 1 

:khari 

9i 

| — 

. 

j-— 

— : J , 

|!  

. 

25 

9+ 

25 

9f 

3 

8 

lendi 

108 

nf 

— 

pi#-  J 

37 

1/1 

26 

l/2f 

45 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

loolie 

3° 

1/2 

s 1 

. ' 

— 

V SI 

30 

+ l/2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

T tr} 

broo 

40-fc 

i i/3 

40^0 

+ i/3 

— 

1 

, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

gloyCoPokuka. 

fofc 

i 1/6  f 

1 1 of C I 

— 

I . SI 

2of  C 

2/2f 

20fc 

1 of 

— 

— 

— 

)omDoomaBes. 

1 280  p 

i/of 

/ 2f-2/l 

f 1 25  1 

of  I /of 

! 

— 

| 

— 

— 

45  F 

8-1/ 

>5  ))  5J 

i54  P 

nf 

55fc 1/ 

3f  Wi 

1 62 

! iof-i/ 

i-  9 

| — | 

37 

8f 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

,,Hansura 

1 2 X 

1 1 

26 

l/2f 

50 

i of 

— 

— 

45 

9i 

— 

— 

j|  — 

— 

no  p 

i/if 

2 2fC 

2 /of 

53  1 

1-1/If 

17 

i/4i 

— 

— 

— 

18 

nf 

,1 

,,Mesai 

107  p 

i/if 

6ofc  i 

/3-l/lO 

23 

1 Ilf 

■ — 

— - 

24 

10 

— 

— 



— 

,,Samdang 

59  P 

i/6f 

25p  1/6 

f+2/6f 

— 

— 

13 

1/1+ 

-- 

" — 

2 if  C 

i/7f 

istern  AssamC 

427  p 

ni 

255ici 

If  i/5f 

92  p,9f  1 of 

2ofc 

1 /of 

60 

8f  9 

— 

— 

1 — 

itoonga 

152  p 

1 of 

20fC 

i/6f 

68 

191 I if 

14 

il/2f 

35 

+8f 

15 

1 of 

— 

— . 

reenwoodCo  B 

130 

iof 

,.  

— 

3i 

I of 

31 

i/of 

33 

9f 

35 

9i 

— 

— 

attigor 

175  P 

I/I 

20f  C 

1/8 

5°  1 

/if- 1/4 

25 

i/3f 

35 

11 

45 

9+ 

— 

— 

unwal  T Co  ... 

225  p 

9f 

39fc 1/ 

°f  i/5f 

66fc 

10 

. ' - 

— 

60 

8f 

60 

9 

— 

— 

tookiah 

200 

1 of 

— 

1 s 

60 

I of 

20 

ti/3f 

3° 

9f 

90 

9 

— 

— 

| 

anzie  T Assoc 

240  p 

i/°i 

i — 

— 

108 

Ilf 

36 

i/7f 

64 

9f 

— 

— 

I 32  p 

4f  1/2 

,i 

kai  Co  Bokel... 

398  P 

1 1 

— 

— 

377  Pi 

of  l/2f 

i *4 

1 1 

- — 

. — 

- — 

— 

7 

5 

■ 

,,  Dikom 

3°°  P 

1 /of 

46  pfi 

/6f-i  /7 

254fc+ 

I off  1 1 

:i 

— 

— 

| — 

— 

— 

,ir 

,,  Jamira 

102  p 

i/3i 

3°fc 

1 2/2 

26 

l/lf 

1 ■ 3 

— 

46+0 

10 

— 

— 

— 

t'2  I 
,18 

,,  Panitola 

! 388 

1/1 

80  fi/ 

4+2/2f 

80  1 

/l-l/lf 

38 

tuf 

70 

nf 

120 

1 of 

— + 

rrl 

,,  Subansiri  ... 

22Q  p 

IQf 

— 

— 

1 1 if Cl  of  I/of 

19 

+ i/3 

49fc 

9 

50 

9 

,,  Tippuk 

! 127  p 

i/ii 

3i  1 / 

3 i/iof 

46 

Ilf 

3°fc 

10 

— 

— 

20 

nf 

irehaut  T Co 

618  p 

1 1 

i68p  1 

of  i/5f 

84 

9f  nf 

84  +1/ 

if  i/4f 

270 

8f9f 

— 

1 &3S  f 

12 

9f 

amroop  Asso  A 

166  p 

l/°2 

T'.  ■ ■ 1 

— 

5°P  1/ 

of  1 1/5 

46  pi/ 

if  1 1/9 

m- 

— | j 

66 

9f  1 of 

i 4 

5 

hobong  T Co 

215  p 

I of 

— 

— 

159  P9i  nf 

56fc 

1 /of 

. • — 

— 

. ( — 

iofc 

— 

honikor 

106  p 

II 

73  P 1 / 

1 ti/8f 

54 

10 

— 

— 

29 

9 

30 

1 of 

4+ 

uttalgoorie 

159  p 

iof 

28fc 

1/6 

4t 

10 

22 

1 /of 

51 

8f 

17 

8 

— 

-4 

epetketta  . . 

64  p 

l/2f 

64  p 1/ 

2tl/4f 

— 

1 

; — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

)!!. 

MB  Lattakojan 

200 

Ilf 

25 

1/2 

5° 

1 1 

5° 

1/1 

75 

9f9f 

— 

— 

— 

uckimporeTCo 

214 

i/if 

20 

i/5f 

72  1 

of  l/2f 

44  1 

/3-i/7i 

32 

1 1 

46 

10  nf 

• SB 

— 

:ice 

ung  Soong 

104 

IO 

— 

— 

36 

1 1 

10 

1/2 

32 

9 

26 

8f 

— 

— . 

[ahmara  Planst. 

109 

nf 

19 

1/1 

24 

nf 

12 

i/5i 

38 

9f 

— 

— 

16 

1/ 

- 

'ajuliCo  Kolap. 

95 

i°i 

— 

25 

I Of 

21 

nf 

28 

10 

21 

iof  ,| 

— 

j 

,,  Majulighur 

137 

1/ 

35  1 

/2-i/4i 

5i 

I of 

16 

l/2f 

18 

9 

17 

nf 

— 

- 

In  n 

240  p 

1 1 

— ' 

— 

148 

IO  I If; 

21 

!/5 

33 

9f 

fis- 

38fc 

iof 

- 'Ioabund  T Co 

153 

1/2 

— 

£ --  i 

4i  1/ 

if  i/5fj 

21 

i/iof  j 

61 

iof 

3° 

1 /of 

— 

5|lokalbari 

248  p 

1 / , j 

66  1/ 

3f  i/4f 

94 

IO 

43fc 

I of 

— 

9i 

45fc 

9 

— 

— 

- loran  T Co 

171  p 

i/of 

57  P 

1/2-2/ 

36 

I Of 

— 

— 

44 

22 

9f 

12 

i/4 

ill 

s 

154  p 

1 /°i 

48  p 1 

/2f-2/l 

4i 

I Of 

H | 

35 

9f 

16 

9f 

14 

l/2f 

- 

.ungledyeCo  ... 

122 

1 /°f 

— 

— 

3° 

1/ 

25 

i/5f 

40 

10 

27 

i/of 

— 

- saharanee 

44  p 

I Of 

— 

— 

— 

2 ifc 

1/2 

— 

— 

23 

8f 

— 

— 

-Uahor  Habi 

226  p 

9 

— 

77 

9f 

i8fc 

i/3f 

47 

8f 

84 

8 8f 

— 

-r— 

_ 4ahor  Rani 

216 

i/of 

— 

— 

89  1 

if  i/5f 

15 

i/9 

82 

9f9f 

30 

nf 

— 

— 

_ 'lamgaon. 

158  P 

1 1 

5°  P 1 

/of- 1/4 

30 

1 of 

18 

nf 

4c 

9f 

20 

9+ 

— 

— 

ij'Joahbarrie 

*79  P 

Ilf 

38fc  1/ 

3i  i/7f 

56 

iofnf; 

Hfc 

+ i/5  1 

46 

9f 

— 

25 

i /of 

_ )aklands 

100  p 

i/of 

75  P 1 

/-i/iof 

— 

25 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

J)hat 

H3  P 

1/ 

24  b 

i/iof 

40 

nf 

22fc 

i/5  1 

23 

9i 

24 

OO 

M 

O 

10 

1/ 

-Aajmai  Co 

171  p 

i /if 

— 

— 

67 

1/-1/3I 

20 

i/9f 

64 

iof 

— 

— 

20f  C 

i/3i 

iiomai 

73  P 

I of 

— 

— 

32 

IO  i 

2 I f C 

l/2f 

20 

8f 

— 

— i 

— 

• 

, , ... 

yi  p 

lof 

1 

i/4i 

33 

10 

20|C 

l/2f 

17 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 4ungajaun 
_ icottishAssamCo 

109  p 

I of 

12 

ti/2f 

34 

11-1/ 1 

— 

— 

31 

9f 

— 

— i 

32  P 

6f9f 

382 

11  1 

92  1 

i-i/6f 

61 

9f-i/ ' 

20 

1/3  j 

44 

1 of 

144 

8f9f 

21 

iof 

ii!  kalkotee  . . . 1 

T55  P 

I/If 

75P  ti 

/1-2/21 

40 

11 

20 

+ i/5f 

— 

— 

20 

iof 

— 

— 

hakomato  Co  ... 

118  p 

1/  1 

2ofc 

i/3f 

33 

1 /of 

20 

l/2f 

3° 

9+ 

15 

10 

— 

— 

r 

ingri  T Co 

192 

Ilf 

49 

1/2 

55 

1 of 

25 

I/If 

4i 

9f 

— 

— 

22 

9+ 

r 

iok 

60 

iof 

— 

— 

20 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 

20 

9f 

20 

iof 

r 

iphook  T Co  ... 

216 

10 

— 

— 

90 

nf 

— 

90 

9f 

36 

8f 

— 

r 

itadimoro 

T9°  p 

1 1 

36fc  1 

^5-1/54- 

32 

+9f 

78fc 

1 if 

— 1 

— | 

44 

8f 

— 

— 

IN  DIAN.  — Continued. 


Broken  Org,  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

I 

Broken  and 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

1 Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Souchong. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

CACHK&SYLBT 

4265  p 

m 

1 

Adam  Tila 

164  p 

10 

6ofc  1 

of- 1/3 

39 

9f 

25fc 

iof 

40 

8f 

— 

— 

Amo 

409 

10 

— 

114 

9f 

86 

9f  i/if 
iof 

! 117 

84 

92 

8 +9f 

Chandkhira 

184 

9f 

— 

• — 

55 

94 

37 

92 

8f 

— 

— 

Chandpore  T Co 

262 

1 1 

— 

— 

148 

9i  nf 

84  1 

of  i 1/2 

30 

84 

— | 

— 

Cheerie  Valley  • • 

84 

i/of 

— 

— 

47 

1 1 

25 

i/5f 

12 

94 

— 

— 

Craig  Park 

97  P 

10J 

— 

- — 

26 

iof 

42  p iff  i/if 

29 

84 

— 

— 

CutleecherraTCo 

120 

84 

— 

— 

32 

9 

19 

iof 

69 

+ 7f 

— 

— 

Derby  T Co 

100 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100 

7 

Doloo 

190 

9f 

— 

— 

28 

IO 

51 

fuf 

58 

8f  9 

53 

84 

Dulcherra 

104 

nf 

— 

— 

45 

1/ 

27 

l/2f 

20 

9f 

12 

8f 

Kaline 

191 

Hi 

— 

— 

52 

I I 

56 

I/2 

— 

— 

61 

9f 

Lallkhira 

138 

9 

— 

— 

97 

9 +9f 

— 

— 

12 

84 

29 

8f 

LMB  Morapore... 

144 

10 

— 

— 

60 

iof 

22 

i /of 

49 

8f 

13 

9f 

nSalgunga  ... 

86 

nf 

10 

1/3-2 

30 

iofnf 

5 

®f 

35 

IO 

6 

i/if 

Longai 

1 12f  C 

iif 

42fc 

l/2 

- — 

— 

7°fc 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Pathecherra 

182  p 

1/ 

8ip  1/2 

it  1/34 

41 

iof 

40 

Ilf 

20 

9 

— 

■ — - ■ 

Phoenix  T Co  . . . 

1 :5 

9i 

— 

29 

9f 

23 

+11 

63 

8f 

— 

— 

Rajnagar 

156  p 

iof 

23fc 

1/7 

35 

i9f 

48 

iof Ilf 

3° 

84 

— 

— 

Roopabally 

72 

10 

— 

— 

20 

+9 

25 

Ilf 

— 

— 

27 

9f 

Roopacherra 

247  p 

9 

— 

— 

95 

+9i 

40 

fiof 

100 

8f 

— 

— 

Sathgao 
Scotpore  T Co 

219  p 

I if 

~ — 

— 

120 

9|+iof 

39 

+ i/3f 

37fc 

9 

— 

— 

,,Pallorbund  ... 

247  p 

nf 

— 

— 

91  p 1 

of  i/if 

66  p 1 

/i-i/6f 

27 

9f 

63 

8f9f 

,, Scotpore 

120  p 

i/if 

— 

— 

44  p 

9fi/if 

61  b 

i/8i 

— 

— 

i5fc 

IO 

Sonarupa 

218 

iof 

48 

1/ 

76 

9f 

46 

1 /of 

14 

8f 

34 

8f 

Sreekonah 

5%ic 

9f 

21^0 

■Inf 

37fc 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

WesternCachr  Co 

132 

IOf 

— 

40 

1 1 

21 

i/3f 

— 

— 

50 

94 

West  Jalmgah  ... 

1 T4 

iof 

— 

— 

35 

iof 

29 

1/2  f 

33 

9f 

17 

84 

CHITTAGONG 

248  p 

10 

Chandpore 

130  p 

9i 

— 

— 

38 

8f9f 

3rfc 

1/1 

5i 

8f 

IO 

8 

Futtickcherrie  ... 

1 18 

iof 

— 

— 

68 

9f'i/ 

16  1 

if  1/24 

34 

8-9 

— 

— 

DARJEELING 

1508  p 

l/lf 

Bannockburn 

34  P 

iof 

— 

— 

22fc 

11  + 

— 

— 

12 

9f 

— 

— 

Dhajea 

100 

Ilf 

13 

l/2f 

17 

1 1 

23 

i/3i 

26 

8f 

— 

— 

Dooteriah 

100 

1/4 

— 

— 

50 

i/6i 

50 

i/if 

— 

— 

Glenburn 

87  p 

iof 

4°fc 

l/lf 

IO 

nf 

— 

12 

9f 

— 

— 

Jungpunnah 

2ofc 

i/4f 

— 

— 

2ofc 

+ i/4f 

— 

— 

— 

; 

Kalej 

IO4 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

52 

iof 

— 

' 

Lebong  T Co  ... 

375 

i/of 

225  1 

if  i/5i 

40 

nf 

— 

— 

no. 

9fn 

— 

— 

LMBMoondakote 

162 

1/2 

26 

ti/7f 

55 

i/3i 

15 

i/5 

35 

nf 

31 

8f 

Margaret’s  Hope 

too 

1 /5i 

27 

i/7i 

25 

i/5 

28 

i/6f 

20 

i/if 

— 

Mim  T Co 

50 

i/4f 

— 

25 

i/7i 

— 

25 

i/if 

— 

— 

Poobong 

82  p 

1/2 

20f  C 

i/9f 

24 

i/2f 

— 

— • 

17 

1 of 

— 

Pusumting 

50  p 

l/°2 

20f  C 

I/3i 

3° 

nf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Selim  Hill 

85 

i/°i 

— 

56 

iof  II 

29 

l/2f 

— 

— 

— 

Tukvar  '1'  Co 

159 

1/1 

99  1/ 

if  i/3f 

■ 

40 

11  + 

'—rx  g 

DOOARS 

3539  p 

9f 

Aibheel 

43° 

9f 

17 

10 

— 

— 

37 

Ilf 

47 

8f 

' 

— 

Chalouni 

421  p 

9f 

55ic 

i/4 

1 1 1 

IO 

59  P 

iof  1/2 

153 

8f  8f 

43 

8f 

Dangua  Jhar 

*56  P 

9 

— 

45 

9 

46  p 1 

If  I/of 

— 

— 

44 

74 

Dooars  Co  Bhog. 

456  p 

10 

— 

— 

66 

IO 

i74fc 

I /of 

186 

9 

,,  Indong 

330 

iof 

30 

1/1J 

91 

IO 

79 

1 1 

43 

9 

35 

-84 

Fagoo 

126  p 

iof 

— 

55 

iof 

36fc 

l/lf 

21 

IO 

Gungaram 

3* 

l/2f 

— 

— 

3i 

l/2f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i 

94 

IO 

— 



24 

1 1 

16 

tl/lf 

46 

84 



— 

Hahai  Patha 

190 

9i 

37  1 

of  1/4-2- 

86 

9 9f 

20 

9f 

35 

84 

— 

— 

Hope 

T79  P 

iof 

3°fC 

1/4+- 

5o 

IO 

40 

1/ 

30 

9 

29 

8f 

Jiti 

1 18  p 

iof 

2ofc 

i/3f 

23 

IO 

20 

nf 

30 

9 

25 

8f 

>>  ... 

98  p 

iof 

2of  C 

i/3 

20 

iof 

20 

1/ 

20 

9 

18 

8f 

Lankapara 

I23  P 

10 

!4fc 

|i/rf 

43 

iof 

— 

34 

9f 

28 

9 

Heesh  River  Co 

410 

9i 

38 

i/if 

112 

9f 

67 

nf 

103 

84 

90 

8 

Manabarrie 

196  p 

9i 

16 

i/if 

24. 

iof 

83 

84  9 

56 

8f 

Fannings,  Das 
and  Various, 

Quantity.  Prici 


22 


9f 


20*C 


5 


12 

23 


7 4 
i/ 


21 


21 

25 

52 


21 


20 

29 

21 

3°ic 
52 
14 


12 

4 

17  p 


4f] 

5fi 

ioj 


I( 


5i 

1 : 
4 ‘ 
7i 

t4i 

4 


4f 


INDIAN.  — Continued. 


:~S"  5nl 

' 1 iCOBl, 


January  13th 


- Prii 

hi 

11  Garden, 

Total. 

Average. 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken  and 
Souchong, 

Fannings,  Dust, 
and  Various, 

I 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. j 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. | 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

jenglas 

268 

9f 

103 

iof  1/1 

71 

9 

1 — 

— 

93 

81. 

— 

. — 

1 

3i 

- 

tharjhora 

213 

9i 

18 

1/ 

23 

iof 

— 

1 ; 

70 

9i 

84 

8i 

18 

iof 

4 

INGRAYALEY 

383  p 

9 

- 

tckington 

4°5C 

8 

— 

— 

4°ic 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ns 

— 

— 

— 

4 

ide 

7&hc 

8| 

— 

— 

( 39ic 

9i 

— 

— 

39ic 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

- 

aunt  Somerset 

X42^c 

8 

7°ic 

8f  t8f 

424c 

7t 

— 

— 

3°ic 

7 

— 

— 

— 

- 

aw  Hope 

123 

9f 

XI 

I.y— ; . . 

— 

35 

Hi 

39 

8f 

28 

8f 

4 

5 

- 

31LGHERRY 

272  p 

lOf 

lendale 

75ic 

ni 

3 lie 

I /of 

I9lc 

Hi 

— 

— 

— 

— | 

25ic 

tio 

— 

$ 

xdanaad 

84  p 

I of 

1 8ic 

I/I 

1 — 

— 

3°ic 

1/ 

18 

10 

18 

9i 

— 

l 

- 

rospect  . . 

5° 

iof 

K1 

— 

31 

10 

16 

x/°i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

8 1 

- 

.>iia  Shola 

3°ic 

8i 

92C 

9i 

I9ic 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2|C 

6 ! 

- 

udor  Hall 

33 

”f 

18 

1/ 

15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— i 

— 1 

ERAI 

233  c 

9! 

— I 

uxalbarrie 

I25 

10 

12 

i/ii 

56 

9i 

x4 

i/i| 

43 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

irihannah 

108 

9t 

— 

— 

26 

9 

29 

ii  i 

53 

8 

. — 

— 

— 

1 

i| 

R&YANCORE 

59  c 

H 

- 

nvercauld 

34lc 

9I 

’ — . 

34+c 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ! 

erchiston  ...i 

25i-c 

9f 

| ftf  , 

23ic 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

2lc 

6i 

— 

— j 

CEYLON.  January  6th. 


- Blair  Athol 

76  p 

iof 

_ 

H 

44 

9l 

21 

i/Ti 

life 

8f 

_ 

-Bramley 

i362c 

10 

— 

— 

41ic 

9i 

54vc 

nf 

39ic 

8f 

.ft- 

— 

2fc 

7 

6}  Cottaganga 

48 

9i 

1 is  1 

^es 1 

i5 

9 

18 

Hf 

15 

8 

— 

m 

— 

- CLPC.  NPeradn. 

1 13 

iof 

30 

iof 

53 

9i 

3° 

Ilf 

- — 

— 

— 

— 

,, Rothes 

31  P 

1 of 

. | 

— 

31  P 

iof  II 

— 

| — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-Craighead 

63  P 

ioi 

4°ic 

nf 

23 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

- CTPCo  Dunedin 

180  p 

10 

30  b 

!/4i 

ioofc 

9i9f 

25 

1 1 

25 

8i 

— 

— 

— 

,, Fairyland 

42  p 

10 

— 

— 

12 

9i 

12 

Hf 

i8fc 

8i 

— 

— 

— 

- ,,Mariawatte ... 

293  P 

9i 

— 

— 

n5ic 

9i 

80 

Hf 

78  p 

8i8f 

— 

— 8 

20fc 

8i 

}ij  Debatgama 

61 

iof 

— 

— 

19 

9 

29 

Hf 

13 

8f 

— 

— 

— • • | 

- Dessford 

46 

1 /if 

12 

l/2f 

12 

1/ 

10 

!/5i 

12 

iof 

— 

: •— r 

— 

Ijjpimbula 

”9  P 

1 1 

361c 

!/2i 

37 

11 

— 

46 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 4 | 

- Ernan 

72  p 

iof 

i8fc 

i/°i 

20 

9t 

15 

1/ 

19 

8i 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

okGalaha 

”5 

iof 

— 

20 

9i 

70 

Hillf 

25 

9 

— . 

1 — 

— 

- Galiaheria 

68  p 

iof 

i8ic 

ni 

18 

9i 

22 

1/ 

10 

8i 

— 

— - 

— 

- Glassaugh 

igifc 

Hi 

— 

— 

io4ic 

ni 

34ic 

l/2f 

53ic 

9i 

— 

— 

- Happugahalande 

127 

9i 

— 

40 

9i 

42 

1 1 

39 

8i 

2 

7f 

4 

5 

-Harmony 

27  p 

8f 

— 

— 

7 P 

8f 

iofc 

II 

8 P 

7i 

lie 

5 

Iic| 

4i 

ii  Katooloya 

63  P 

10 

— 

— 

H 

9i 

24 

Ilf 

12 

8f 

— 

— 

x3ic 

6f 

-j,  Lindoola 

49 

Hi 

— 

— 

19 

9i 

30 

I /°f 

— 

m 

■ — 

. -T-  ■ 

-!  Loonagalla 

69  p 

iof 

1 8ic 

1/1 

27 

ioi 

— 

20 

9 

4 

7i 

— 

— 

oj  Midlands 

:73  P 

iof 

— 

— 

32 

9i 

1 iofc 

ni 

25 

8f 

6 

8f 

— 

Monterey 

79 

ioi 

— 

‘ — ; 

26 

i of 

28 

1 /of 

23 

7f 

— 

2 

4f  j 

j n • • • 

92 

9i 

— 

; ■’-‘r 

35 

9i 

35 

1 1 

20 

8i 

' — 

— 

2 

5i  S 

Moolgama 

25 

ioi 

— 

— 

13 

9i 

12 

Hf 

— 

s 

— 

— 

_ 

r Nottingham 

79  P 

iof 

27 

iof 

3°ic 

1/ 

22 

8f 

— ' 

— i 

— 

Nayapane 

68 

9 f 

' — 

29 

9i 

17 

Hf 

22 

8i 

— 

1 

— 

— 

New  Peacock  ... 

250  p 

8i 

— 

. — 

66 

8 

g6ic 

I of 

75 

8 

6fc 

5i 

Tfc 

5 

Nilambe 

103 

iof 

— 

— 

34 

9i 

54 

nf 

15 

8f 

— 

— i 

Oononagalla 

1 19  P 

ioi 

37  P 1 

/I-+I/5 

40 

9i 

23 

I/°i 

i7 

8i 

— 

— 

2 

6f 

( Onvahkellie 
j Queensberry 

70 

102 

1/If 

iof 

z 



34 

49 

Hf 

iof 

36 

18 

i/3 
I /of 

23 

9 

12 

7i 

Ragalla 

75  P 

Hi 

— 

— 

3° 

iof 

34 

i/°i 

9 

9f 

— 

2ic 

7 

Summerville 

2oic 

l/2 

— 

— i- 

— 

20+C 

1/2 

— 





Sunnycroft 

62 

9i 

1 — 

— 

28 

12 

1 1 

22 

8f 

— . 





| 

Taprobana 

81  p 

iof 

4ofc 

9i 

34 

1 1 of 

3ic 

8f 

1 

| 

r4vc 

8f 

" " v 

~ ~ 4 ^ • 

1 

1 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

Broken  and 

Fannings.  1 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Sonoliong. 

Sonoliong. 

and  Vario 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.:  Price. 

j Quantity 

1 p: 

Abbotsleigh 

no 

nf 

- 

— 

72 

iof 

38 

1 T<T* 

— 

— 

1 — 

I 

Adams  Peak 

I9I 

i°i 

— 

— 

88 

+9i 

73 

W 

3° 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

Albion 

36 

i/of 

— 

— 

12 

19 

i/if 

5 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

Aldie 

83  P 

io|- 

— 

22 

9f 

4°fc 

i/of 

21 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

i Ambawella 

6ofc 

iof 

— 



36fc 

iof 

22fc 

|tn| 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24c 

1 Amherst 

29  p 

Hi 

— 

— 

1 1 

in 

13 

ti/of 

3 

+9 

— 

— 

2fc 

Ampittia 

129IC 

9l 

85fc 

lot  Ilf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28|c 

9 

iofc 

6f7f 

6f  c 

Annfield 

95 

1 1 

— 

— 

42 

iof 

42 

l/ 

1 1 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Ardross 

1 12 

9i 

— 

— 

28 

9 

5° 

iof iof 

34 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Atherfie*d 

97 

9i 

— 

— 

32 

9 

46 

iof 

1 19 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Balmoral 

66 

iof 

— 

— 

23 

iof 

31 

1+ Ilf 

12 

9 

— 

1 — 

— 

- 

Bambrakelly &D . 

68 

ni 

— 

— 

34 

iof 

34 

1/ 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

- 

Bandarapolla 

93 

92 

— 

— 

48 

9i 

25 

1 1 

20 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Battagalla 

70 

9i 

20 

9f 

20 

9 

20 

+11 

10 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Battalgalla  '*  ... 

1 1 7 P 

i/o{ 

M 

co 

CO 

ifi/7i 

24 

9f 

— 

— 

5 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Bearwell 

5° 

iof 

— 

— 

27 

9i 

23 

Ilf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Beaumont 

89 

10 

25 

iof 

43 

9f 

!9 

nf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Berkin 

68fc 

9 ! 

— 

— 

2 if  c 

9 

2gfc 

1 1 

i3fc 

8f 

5ic 

8 

_ 

- 

Bitterne 

47  P 

i/°i 

— 

— 

12 

11 

28f  c 

l/2f 

— 

— 

5 P 

8 9i 

2fc 

7 

Blackstone 

32 

1 1 

— 

— 

12 

10 

20 

I if 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Blackwater 

212  p 

i/of 

74  iCI/ 

of  1/5* 

68 

nf 

30 

37 

9i 

— 

— 

3 

Blairavon 

43 

9i 

— 

— 

18 

9i 

l6 

11 

8 

8f 

— 

— 

1 

£ 

Bogawantalawa 

82  p 

1 1 

— 

— 

25 

iof 

25 

i/if 

27 

9f 

2 

9 

3ic 

7 

Bon  Accord 

19 

1/1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

l6 

I/1 

— 

— 

— 

Brownlow 

5 2 

i/°f 

— 

— 

35 

nf 

17 

f i/i4 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Burnside 

38-2-c 

9f 

— 

— 

20f  C 

9 

i5fc 

I 1 

3ic 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Calsay 

68 

10 

— 

— 

34 

8fgf 

34 

iof 

16 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Campden  Hill  ... 

96 

i°f 

— 

— 

49 

9i 

31 

1/ 

8f 

— 

— 

- 

Campion 

131  p 

n f 

— 

— 

40 

nf 

50 

l/lf 

21 

10 

— 

— 

20fc 

Castlemilk 

79 

nf 

T3 

1 1 4 

25 

iof 

24 

I/of 

17 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Chapelton 

139  p 

— 



46 

1 1 

52fc 

l/2f 

32 

9f 

9 

7i 

— 

“ 

Chetnole 

65  P 

iof 

— 

— 

18 

iof 

35fc 

i/of 

12 

9f 

— 

— 

Choisy 

72  P 

10 

— 

— 

18 

9f 

42fc 

nf 

12 

8f 

— 

. 

— 

- 

Claremont 

39 

10 

18 

I I 

13 

8f 

8 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Clontarf 

100 

io4 

18 

t 1 of 

35 

ti°f 

16 

+ 1/2 

3i 

9 

— 

— 

— 

- 

CL&PCFettereso 

1 ;o  p 

Hi 

— 

— 

21 

nf 

54fc 

i/if 

30 

9f 

3 

8f 

2fc 

7 

,,Narangalla  ... 

64  p 

9i 

— 

— 

33 

8f 

23 

iof 

8 

8 

— 

— 

— 

,,Rickarton  ... 

76  p 

1/1 

20 

1 1 

igfc 

+1/5 

14 

9f 

4 

6f9i 

5fc 

8 

Cocagalla  . . 

158 

iof 

— 

— 

3 1 

iof 

107 

iof  1/ 

20 

9f 

■ — 

- 

Come  Away 

31  P 

iof 

— 

— 

22 

9fn 

9ic 

l/lf 

27fc 

— 

— 

— . 

- 

Coodagalla 

8ofc 

8f 

— 

— 

32fc 

8f 

20fC 

II 

8 

— | 

— 

ifc 

Cranley 

63 

nf 

— 

— 

2 1 

1 1 

25 

l/lf 

17 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Crathie 

43  P 

io| 

— 

— 

*4 

iof 

16 

1/ 

n 

9i 

— 

— 

24c 

6 

CTPCEstHolyod 

hi  p 

Hi 

— 

— 

66  p 

1 1 

45 

i/of 

— 

— 

-ftj 

— 

— 

- 

,,Mariawattee 

185  P 

9i 

— 

— 

59 

9?9f 

58 

II  I if 

48 

8f 

— 

— 

20f  C 

,, Scrubs 

100  p 

iof- 

— 

48  p 

9fiof 

52 

II 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,Tillyrie 

69  p 

Ilf 

21 

I/°f 

19 

iof 

24ic 

i/of 

3 

9f 

— 

— 

2 

4 

,,Wallaha 

139  p 

l/l 

75  P1/ 

If  i/if 

28 

1/ 

16 

!/3f 

20f  C 

iof 

— 

— 

_ 

,,Waverley  ... 

78  p 

i/of 

— 

— 

39 

nf 

34 

l/2f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5fc 

,,Yoxford 

47 

nf 

— 

— 

25 

iof 

18 

1/1 

4 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Culloden 

86 

iof 

— 

— 

53 

9f 

21  1/ 

of  i/of 

12 

8f 

— 

— " , 

— 

— 

66 

iof 

— 

— 

33 

f 9f 

21 

w 

12 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„ 

92 

10 

— 

— 

46 

9i 

24 

i/of 

22 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Dalhousie 

5&ic 

9f 

— 

— 

24fc 

9 

2 7 fc 

iof 

— 

— 

5|c 

7i 

— 

-1 

Dalleagles 

115  P 

10 

— 

— 

47 

9l 

48fc 

nf 

20 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Damblagolla 

26 

9i 

— 

— 

26 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Dammeria 

106  p 

iof 

63^0 

1/ 

43 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

- 

Dea  Ella 

41 

9i 

— 

— 

19 

9f 

10 

1 1 

12 

8f 

' — i . 

— 

— 

— : 

Dedugalla 

66 

n 

— 

— 

31 

iof 

23 

i/°f 

12 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Deeside  . . 

94 

iof 

— 

— 

49 

10 

27 

i/if 

18 

9 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Deltotte 

32 

iof 

— 

— 

5 

9f 

20 

+ 1 if 

7 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Dessford 

86  P; 

I/I 

17 

l/2f 

22 

nf 

!3 

i/6f 

19 

iof 

4fc 

9 

nfc 

Detenagalla 

74  P 

Ilf 

4°fc 

t9f 

34  b 

i/3 

1 

m 

UtYLUN  — 

t^onufiUeu. 

[ 

| 

Broken  Org.  Pek. 

Pekoe 

and 

Broken 

Fannings,  Dnst 

'-wit 

i 1 Uarden. 

Total. 

iverage, 

sr  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

and  Sonohong. 

and  Various. 

■ 

1 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity,  j 

Price 

Quantity. 1 

Price. 

Quantity. 1 

Price. 

Quantity. j 

Price. 

veronside 

14 

iof 

— I 

— 

— 

— 

14 

1 10* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 |p£ . 

- ckoya 

- iragalla 

194  Pj 

IOO  1 

1 1 

iof 

no  b 

i/ii 

6ofc 

26 

9*9! 

IO 

24 

48 

I of 

Ilf 

26 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

jlyton 

121  P 

I/of 

88  p 

1/-1/7* 

23 

I Of 

— 

— 

I ' 

8* 

9* 

— 

— 

iofc 
T ^ 

7 

■burgh 

ickwari  T P Co 

38 

74 

10 

iof 

— 

. 

14 

21 

+9i 

iof 

14 

26 

Ilf 

+1/ 

9 

15 

12 

8| 

I 

O 

: mnottar 
msinane 

25 

85  P 

Ilf 

II 

25 

i5*c 

Inf 

1/3* 

40 

1 1 

— 

— 

22 

9* 

. — 

— 

8fc 

1/ 

linburgh 

32 

nf 

— 

- Ip  . 

13 

10 

19 

1/ 

— 

— 

■ 

-ilandhu 

47 

9i 

i — 

— 

27 

8* 

20 

I of 

...  — • 

— 

— 

’ 

kolsund 

58 

9i 

— 

— , 

23 

8| 

32 

1 1 

1 

64 

\ 

4i  } 

langapitiya  ... 

71  p 

9* 

— 

— 

32 

9 

27 

iof 

9 

8 

— 

3*c 

5 

Ibedde 

102 

1/1 

— 

. m t*g 

66 

iof  II 

36 

1/5 

— 

( /— ' 

!/  ;' 'n 

— 

— 

lfmdale 

i592c 

9'i 

— 

78fc 

8f 

8ifc 

1 I of 

-f- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Jkadua 

140  p 

10 

4-ofc 

1/ 

36 

9* 

27 

nf 

37 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

. 

Alston 

108 

iof 

— 

56 

9 4 

35 

1 /of 

17 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

» 

Itofts 

92  p 

1 1 

1 -4--  4 

22 

11 

5i*c 

fi/of 

19 

9* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

iP&ECoCndegal 

60 

1O4 

| — ' ■ 

1 I 

39 

9f9i 

21 

1 if 

1 /of 

— 

— 

' — 

— 

— 

— 

t 

..Doombagastala 

70 

iof 

. — 

~ ' 

4o 

9l 

30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

„Ingurugalla  ... 

39 

10 

— 

— 

27 

9i 

12 

ni 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

— ! 

„Labukelle 

33  P 

11  I 



fe  ’ SB 

39  P 

9 iof 

14 

i/°i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— i 

5i 

,, Rothschild  ... 

73 

1 1 

26 

1/1 

34 

10 

— 

— 

13 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

l\ 

„Sogama 

83 

1 of 

3i 

nf 

4° 

9i 

— 

— 

12 

9 

— 

— 

— 

■ — 

-J 

Fairfield 

20 

1 1 

— 

— 

15 

10 

14 

1/ 

— 

— 

— 

. 

— 

— i 

-Faithlie 

66 

I of 

■ — 

— 

3i 

9* 

19 

+#* 

16 

8f 

1 — 

— 

j | 

— 

- Farm 

53 

I Of 

— 

— 

22 

9 

3i 

1 1 



— 

— 

— 

1 §1111 

— 

“4 

Fassifern 

3° 

1/ 

12 

nf 

i5 

1/1 

1 -7“ 

2 

9* 

— 

ill 

1 

9* 

-fJerham&S.  Andre 

33 

II 

17 

+ nf 

16 

+ 10 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— [ 

i 

gFernlands 

92  p 

Ilf 

— 

39 

g 10 

53fc 

i/if 

! >: 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Friedland 

73*c 

iof 

. * — | 

— 

2pfC 

f 1 of 

2 if  c 

tuf 

28i-C 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Frogmore 

36 

IOt 

— 

— 

22 

8|9i 

13 

1 nf 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

1 

84 

-j 

Galaha 

217 

I of 

— 

60 

9 9* 

125 

nf 

32 

8f8f 

— 

— 

— 

4 

Galata 

100  b 

1 1 

— 

— 

1 | 

— 

100  b 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

4 

Gallawatte 

24ic 

I of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24fc 

1 1 of 

26 

— 

— 

H — 

— 

— 

4 

Gallebodde 

*55  P 

1 1 

22fC 

1/5 

53 

iof 

36 

1/0* 

9 

I H | 

S ' 

i8fc 

6* 

J 

Gammadua 

52 

9* 

— 

i7 

9* 

16 

1 1 

l6 

8f 

1 

7i 

2 

5f 

8i 

Gamp  aha 
Ganapalla 

50 

164-^c 

1 of 
9* 



— - 

16 

74fc 

iof 

9 

18 

56fc 

f nf 

iof 

l6 

34fc 

9* 

8f 

• - — 

' — : 

- 

Gang  warily 

55 

1 of 

— 

— 

20 

9i 

22 

1/ 

13 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Gartmore 

66 

Hi 

— 

— - i 

30 

iof 

26 

1/1 

9 

9f 

— 

1 

7 ! 

4 

Glencairn 

91  P 

io| 

58fc  I 

I |l/l| 

33 

9f  . 

— 

| 

— 

— 

— 

"1 

Glencoe 

56  P 

IO* 

— • 

i5 

iof 

28lC 

1/0* 

12 

81 

— 

— - ■ 

1 

5f 

Glencorse 

79  P 

9l 

27  b 

I/I 

i7 

9f 

13 

1 1 

15 

8i 

7 

7i 

— 

— 

Glendon 

7i 

1 1 of 

■ — 

33 

9* 

38 

+11 

— 

— 

• | ^ • - 

— 

<i 

Glengariffe 

58 

10J 

— 

— 

19 

iof 

17 

I /of 

18 

9 

3 

9i 

1 

5 

- 

Glenorchy 

75fc 

1/ 

— 

— 

49fc 

nf 

22fc 

1/2 

4fc 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— , 

4l 

GEntaffe 

56  p 

i/ii 

— 

— 

22 

1 /of 

2lfC 

1/7* 

13 

10 

• -T-  I 

, V 

— 

— 

54  P 

1/1 

IOi 

— 

t/v^'4 . 1 1 

21 

nf 

20ic 

1/7 

13 

IO 

— 

— 

— 

I 

Gonakelle 

64 

— 

' — 

17 

iof 

22 

1/ 

25 

9i 

— 

— 

— ■ 

4 

Goomera 

62 

IO 

12 

nf 

16 

9* 

l6 

1 1 

18 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

"j 

Goorookoya 

10S 

iof 

— 

46 

9i 

43 

Ilf 

19 

9 

— 

■ — 

— 

8f 

Gorthie 

117  p 

iof 

— 

— - 

45 

10 

44fc 

1/1* 

24 

9 

— 

6f 

4fc 

-4 

Hantane 

132  p 

iof 

— 

— 

45 

iof 

55ic 

i/°i 

27 

9f 

3 

2 

5 

- 

Happootelle 

114  p 

I /. 

— 

. — ' 

24 

nf 

65*0 1/ 

1*  i/if 

16 

i°i 

— 

a — 

9*c 

9i 

-4 

Hardenhuish  & L. 

40 

1 1 

— 

— 

18 

10 

17 

i/°i 

— 

— 

5 

10 

Hatale 

56 

iof 

12 

1 1 

17 

iof 

15 

i/of 

12 

9 

1 

' 

— 

“n  * 

1 

Hautville 

201  p 

I /of 

— . 

70  p t 

iof I if 

no  p 

+ l/2f 

21 

10 

— 

— 

— 

4 

Henfold 

1 10 

I/I 

— 

— 

49 

Ilf 

49 

l/3* 

12 

10 

— 

, • 

— 

Heatherley 

74  F 

iof 

29fc 

tiof 

25 

9i 

20 

I /of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ■■ 

— 

Hindagalla 

144  p 

Ilf 

— 

— 

92  . 

11 

33 

1/2 

12 

9t 

— 

— 

7fc 

7* 

- 

Hiralouvah 

53  F 

9t 

— 

— 

13 

+9i 

27fc 

Ilf 

13 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

Hoonoocotua 

114 

iof 

47 

iof 

31 

9f 

29 

Ilf 

5 

8^- 

— 

— 

2 

6f 

Imboolpittia 

136  p 

11 

20 

Ilf 

45  P 

9* 

25 

1/2* 

462C 

9 

— 

— 

E — 

— 

Ingrogalla 

25 

nf 

— ■ 

7 

9i 

18 

1/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kabragalla  M 

99%c 

iof 

— 

— 

2gfc 

10 

45fc 

1/ 

25fc 

9 

— 

— 

— 

1 

i 


OLyLuN. Continued. 


Garden. 


Total.  'Average, 


Quantity.!  Price, 


Kadien  Lena 

Kaipoogalla 

Kaloogala 

Kanapediwatte  . 

Kandapolla 

Katookella 

Katooloya 

KelaniValAssn  D 

Kellie 

Kelvin 

Kinloch 

Kirklees 

Kowlahena 

L 

Laxapana 
Laxapanagalla  ... 
Luccombe  . . 


Macduff 
Mahagalla 
M ah  alia 
Mahanilu 
Mahatenne 
Maha  Uva 
Malgolla 
Marguerita 
Marlborough 
Maskeliya 
Melfort 
Minna 
Mooloya 
Morar 
Moray 

Mount  Vernon 
Nayabedde 
Needwood 
NewDimbula 
New  Forest 
OBEC  Bellwood 

,,  Glendevon  . . . 

,,  Nilloomally 
Old  Haloya 
Oliphant 


D 


Oodewelle 
Oolanakande 
Oolapane 


Ooragalla 


Orion 
Ovoca 

Ouvah  Kellie 

Palliagodde 

Pambagama 

Pantiya 

Parusella 

Pine  Hill 

Poengalla 

Portswood 

Putupaula 

Ragalla 

Rangbodde 

Rayigam 

Relugas 


B 


1 16 

H 
58 
55  P 
84  p 

86  p 

76 
122  p 
181 
172 
32 

50 

51 
50 

161  p 
59ic 
«7ic 

92 

78  p 
89 

75  P 
60  p 

49ic 
I43 


10 

iii 

iol 


9i 


1 1 


4iic 


55 


6ofc 


70 
65 

26 

86  p 

1 19  p 

105  P 

41 
73 

120 

5° 

44 

H5 

64 

46 

i55  P 

118  p 

42 

46^0 
46 

80 
244 

42 

39 
271  p 
168  p 

81 
641c 

164^0 
80 
76  p 
72 

3°ic 

101 


I Of 
IOl 

10 

nf 

iof 

1 1 

V 

10 


10 

IOl 


8f 


10 


94 


1 of 

94 

Ilf 

ioi 

10 

10 


1 of 


iof 

i/of 

ni 

I of 
1 1 
Ilf 

iof 

I /of 
I of 
II 

i/oi 
I of 


>4 

9f 


9i 

94 

10 

9i 


9f 


1 1 
nf 
1/  of 

9 

10 


9f 


94 

1 1 

94 
i/5 
iof 
I /of 


6ifc 


34 


9f 


1 of 
10 


Broken  Org,  Pek, 
3.  : or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted, 

1 Broken  Pekoe. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

j Quantity 

Price. 

— 

— 

I]  43 

9f 

45 

nf 

14 

1 1 f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

| 19 

9f 

28 

1 1 

— 

— 

H 

9f 

26f< 

: nf 

k 5H 

2 I /of 

— 

— 

21 

i/if 

— 

— 

38 

iof 

18 

1/1 

— 

— - 

22 

10 

37 

nf 

35f< 

= 1/1  f 

42 

11 

' 

— 

i 51 

10 

54 

nf-i/- 

— 

— 

i 41 

iof 

93  P 1 

Of  I / 2f 

— 

— 

r3 

iof 

13 

Ilf 

— 

— 

17 

1 iof 

i7 

i/lf 

— 

— 

i 20 

1 if 

19 

V2f 



— 

26 

9f 

15 

Ilf 

35fc 

1 of 

1 66 

9f9f 

39fc 

i/of 

39fc 

11 

2ofc 

8f 

— 

49ic 

8f 



— 

— 

— 

— 

88fc 

iof 

2 ifc 

I /°4 

— 

— 

34 

iif 

4° 

V2i 

37  2 c 

tv 

i 32 

94 

1 

— 

— 

: 30 

9 

35 

iof 

7 b 

V2 

1 20 

10 

37fc 

V 

— 

— 

39 

9 

2 1 fc 

V 

66 

— 

2 if  c 

11 

28fc 

I /of 

f I if 

77 

9 

— 

— 

— 

1 ifc 

9 

23ic 

II 

— 

— 

23 

94 

i7 

Ilf 

6ofc 

10  1 1 

— • 

— 

44 

II  I /of 

26 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

33fc 

iof 

22  f c 

V 

— 

— 

12 

nf 

14 

I/If 

56 fc  1/ 

of  vv 

30 

9i 

— 

— 

69 

9f 

44 

i/Of 

37  P 1 

V-V  3! 

39 

i°f 

— 

— 

— 

i7 

1 1 

16 

i/if 

— 

— 

3o 

9fio 

4i 

tiof 

— 

— 

48 

i/°i 

59 

i/if 

— 

— 

25 

9i 

25 

Ilf 

— 

— 

20 

iof  1 

12 

i/if 

— 

— 

42 

nf 

35 

V2f 

— 

— 

26 

9f  ' 

38 

nf  4 

— 

— 

18 

9f 

22 

1 of 

— 

— 

49fc 

9f  : 

4° 

I of 

— 

— 

33fc 

9f 

3°  ! 

io| 

!9 

nf 

— 

! — 

— 

— j 

— 

— 

25fc 

8f 

i8fc 

Ilf 

— 

— 

18 

9f 

14  i 

1 1 

— 

— 

!9 

94 

47  i 

1 1 

— 

— 

157  b 

10  iof 

87  b 

v ! 

— 

' 

17 

nf 

12 

1/14 

— 



22 

1 of 

i7 

i/3i 

— 

— 

H6fc 

9 9f 

49fc 

nf 

— 

— 

80 

9 

844c 

•nf 

— 

— 

38 

94 

19 

V 

— 

— 

3^fc 

9 

i6fc 

Ilf 

3°4C 

V2f 

62fc 

1 1 

— -\ 

— 

— 

24 

9 

35  i 

iof 

7 b 

2/of 

24fc 

ti/4f 

i8fcj 

+1/7 

5i  i< 

3 + 1 if 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3°ic 

t i/°i 

— 

— 

41 

94 

30 

tn 

— 

— 

3iic 

9 

3ofc, 

nf 

1 

H 

94 

12  j 

nf 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken 

and  Souchong, 

Fannings, 

andVarioi 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity.  £ 

25 

9 

I 

1 74 

2 

1 

! — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 1 

8f 

— 





14 

8f 

1 — 

— 

i4c 

12 

ni 

— 

— 

— 

12 

9 

— 

— 

i8fc 

17 

9 

1 — 

— 

— 

25 

94 

— 

— 

20fc 

52 

8f  9 

24 

8f 

— 

38 

94 

— 

6 

8f 

— 





16 

94 

— 





12 

94 

— 

— 

— 

8 

' 8f 

— 



I 

21 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 





3bfc 

74 

— 

2fC 

35ic 

8f 

— 

15 

9f 

— 

— 

3 

8 

8f 

— 

1 

24 

8f 

- — 

— 

11 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 





7fc 

8 

— 



— 

14 

8f 

— 

— 

1 

8 

VO  I I 

— 

— 

2fc 





! z 

z 

. 

— 

— 

— 

6fc 

. 

17 

9i 

12 

00 

8 

10 

— 

— 

1 - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

13 

II 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

9i  1 



: 1 

: 

38 

I Of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

. 

6- 

7f 



J 

. 

48fc 

8f 

13 

8 

5 

9 

IO 

8 

1 

16 

9f 

— 

PH 

7 

— 

— 

— 

K§H 

3ic 

14 

8f 

— 

■-  — 

— 

14 

8f 

— . 

— 1 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13 

9i 

- — 

J 

— | 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

6ofc 

84 

g4c 

7f 

7 

4 

8 

— 

— 

-1 

24 

8 8f 

— 

1 _ 

— 

I2fc 

84 

— 

— 

— 

- 

72fc 

94 

— 

- — 

— 

- 

21 

8f 

— 

, 

US  H 

- 

27ic 

i/3 

— 

— 

— 1 

- 

20 

9 

1 

5i 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

30 

84 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-1 

8 

9 

, 

tjetluTni  .~ 

— conLiinreru. 

! S 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average, 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Broken  and 
Souchong. 

Fannings,  Dust, 
and  Various, 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.!  Price. 

Quantity.!  Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

-Retnagherry 

1 

69 

94 

20 

9i 

19 

9 

20 



— 

. 

— 

10 

8 

jlRookwood 

282-j-c 

ioi 

/ — 

q6ic 

1 oil of 

44ic  1 

/I-I/Ij 

I23fc 

9 94 

9fc 

n4 

iofc 

94 

IjSalawe 

52 

94 

s 

12 

94 

!3 

tiii 

27 

84 

Kr~ 

— 

— 

— 

1 Sandringham  ... 

120 

io| 

1 - — \ 

,7:'  Trf. .4 

44 

10 

59 

1 nf 

16 

9 

— 

— 

I 

8f 

1 Scarborough 

104 

11 

16 

Ilf 

41 

i°i 

33 

i/o4 

14 

9 

1 

— 

— 

— 

IjSCTCo  Invery  ... 

92  P 

V 

— 

BH 

36 

Hi 

34ic 

T/4 

16 

94 

6ic 

74 

— 

— 

j „Mincing  Lane 

62  p 

iof 

— 

. - 

20 

10 

28|c 

i/J4 

12 

9i 

I 

7i 

lie 

7 

IjSilver  Kandy  ... 

130  p 

V 

88fc  1/ 

°4  I/2! 

42 

iof 

siJlStt 

7 

Pip' 

Bi 

U-.'f- 

— 

— 

— 

1 St.  Andrews 

52-i-c 

i°4 

H4c 

V 

22fc 

9i 

i6ic 

t9f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 . _ 1 

i Standard  Goura. 

78  P 

ii4 

— 

..  .. 

23 

iof 

4°2C 

1 1 

94 

— 

— 

4fc 

10 

-1  St.  Leys 

60  p 

i°4 

— 

IB  1 

29 

94 

274c 

1 /of 

— 

— 

4 P 

74  8 

fflgh  , 

— 

- Stockholm 

46  p 

iof 

■ ..p I 

22 

10 

i8|c 

i/24 

6 

84 

— 

— 

. — 

— 

j jStonyclifF 

52 

i°i 

— 

in 

22 

9i 

22 

nf 

8 

84 

— 

— 

— 

-1  [Strathspey 

55 

ni 

— 

I^Bi ; 

3° 

iof 

T4 

1/2 

9 

10 

— 

2 

5 

i|St.  Vigeans 

43  p 

iof 

— 

aiESI  • 

16 

10 

2lfc 

ti/°i 

5 

94 

ife 

74 

— 

J „ JG  - 

42  p 

iof 

1 Wm  1 

1 

16 

10 

20jC 

1 /of 

5 

9 

ife 

64 

— 

-Summerville 
9 Sumtravalle 

64  p 
60  p 

I0i 

V 

— 



22 

20 

10 

iof 

25ic 

30 

tl/of 

tl/If 

17 

9 

4 

10 

6fc 

9 

8 Sunnycroft 

70 

9i 

— 

— 

34 

9.4 

12 

1 1 

24 

84 

| SI 

— 

— 

ilTommagong 

52  p 

i/3i 

■ BH 

B 

J3 

1/2 

2 3ic 

1/84 

1 1 

i/°i 

34° 

1 1 

2 

1 /of 

isTroup 

63  p 

Hi 

E3H 

— 

27 

iof 

3^ic 

I/Ii 

! — 

— 

1 Ef 

— 

plHI 

. m 

-11  Troy 

55 

94 

— 

31 

S 

18 

nf 

5 

84 

— 

— 

I 

54 

JjValamaly 

5« 

i/of 

— 

. ■ S ■ 

26 

Hi 

32 

1/2 

— 

k9i 

— 

— 

KHl 

— 

ilVicarton 

60  p 

1 1 

23lc 

tl/li 

i9|e 

V 

IBi 

| iSS 

15 

— 

1 1 

3 

64 

- Vogan 

66 

TOi 

— 

— 

25 

94 

27 

Hi 

14 

9 

. . 

— 

— 

— 

Wangie  Oya 

163  p 

Hi 

100  pi 

lit1/2 

i 424c 

iof 

21 

9i 

• . — 

; 

— 

— 

— 

-[{Warwick 

39ac 

nf 

— 1 

22fc 

iof 

J7ic 

Vi 

1 1 — 

— 

— 

— 

v - f f 

— 

-llWattakelly 

1 10 

i°4 

— 

— 

24 

9k 

84 

1 ii 1 1 2 

— 

— 

1 

74 

1 

8 

Wattegodde 

149  p 

1 /of 

— ■ 

— 

85  P 

iofiif 

53  V 

24  i/3i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

114c 

8484 

-jlWellekelle  . . 

8ofc 

ni 

| El 

— - 

48JC 

iof 

3°ic 

i/°4 

B — 

— 

ife 

9 

i4c 

5 

-[[Wereagalla  . . 

125  P 

94 

— 

— 

65»c 

9i  10; 

27ic 

1 1 14 

33 

84 

.. — 

— 

— 

— 

Si  iWesthall 

89 

lef 

— . 

— 

40 

10 

35 

n4 

1 1 

9 

— 

3 

7 

4 Wewelmadde  ... 

53 

iof 

— 

. — ' 

20 

10 

19 

1/ 

14 

84 

. — 

— 

4|\Vewesse 

2^o4c 

10 

— 

— 

7°4C 

9M 

io4ic 

+ ni 

68fc 

84  9 

54c 

74 

34c 

54 

-Windsor 

183 

10 

— 

— 

62 

9i 

70 

1 14 

— 

- — 

5i 

84 

-jpoodcote 

5 

1 1 

H4c 

tiof 

24-i-c 

fi/of 

i3ic 

+9 

— 

BB  . 

-jlYahalakelle- 

45 

84 

' — 

IBfe: 

9 

9i 

12 

ioi 

24 

74 

— 

— 

— 

-i  Yarrow 

w 

66 

10 

40 

9i 

26 

1 1 

i 

. 

~ - 

J JAVA.  1634  Pkgs-  7fd. 


Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

: 

iFine  & Flowry  Pek, 

Medium  Pekoe. 

j Broken  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Souchong, 

Cong,  Bro,  & Dust, 

Quantity. 

1 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity. 

! Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

1 Price. 

Ardja  Sarie 

35° 

64 



• / - ■ '• 

150 

64  7 

100 

64  7 

5° 

64 

50 

64 

1 

Calorama 

4°5 

9 

— 

150 

7494 

100 

10  1 of 

100 

84 

— 

55 

8484  I 

'Jasinga 

7i 

64 

— 

B 

I ' ; : 

Es 

HUSH  | 

— 

71 

64 

HS 

— 

1 

Nangoeng 

170  p 

74 

19  b 

+1/84 

43  P 

|6f 104 

7 

7 

98 

6 6f 

— 

3 

54 

Soekam  ana 

69 

74 

— 

48 

74 

— 

21 

6f 

— 

Tjikoya 

137 

7 

— 

— 

9 

84 

14 

74 

59 

6f  7 

33 

64 

22 

64 

Tjiogreg 

77 

«4 

— 

— 

36 

84 

15 

iof 

16 

8 

10 

74 

— 

;Tjisalak 

355 

74 

■ 

250 

+ 7i  94 

3° 

74 

1 

25 

74 

50 

7 

--- 

Inthese  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; £c  for  half-chests ; p for  packages,  f Prices  marked 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  weight 

to  one  chest. 

GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Brokers. 


J.  W.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  1 & 2,  Bury  Street, St.  Mary  Axe. 


MIement  to  “ CEYLON  OBSERVER." 

GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CEYLON,  AND  JAVA  TEA  REPORT. 


January  20 th, 

LONDON 


1893. 


Java . 

29,458  packages. 
34.559 


[3,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION  IN 

From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon. 

1891- 1892.  909,589  packages.  5 17,519  packages. 

1892- 1893.  860,377  ,,  5°°>839  .. 

)uring  the  week 

17,779  packages  Indian  ) 

15,980  ,,  Ceylon  [-Total  69,372  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

1,613  ,,  Java  ) 

The  probable  supply  of  Tea  in  the  near  future  appears  none  too  large.  From  India  the  most 
ecent  estimates  lor  the  season,  point  to  a crop  rather  smaller  than  that  of  last  season,  while  the  dry 
veather  lately  reported  from  Ceylon  is  likely  somewhat  to  curtail  Tea  flushing  in  that  quarter. 
INDIAN.  Another  week  of  heavy  auctions  has  rather  strained  the  market  and  produced  some 
slackness  in  the  bidding.  Prices  for  the  lower  grades  have  occasionally  drooped,  in  addition  to 
ivhich  the  offering  of  some  Teas  of  poor  quality  has  further  lowered  quotations.  The  following 
iverages  are  worthy  of  note: — LMB  “ Moondakotee,”  i/8f  ; “ Mim,”  1/5! ; “ Moabund,”  1/2J; 
"Behora  ” and  “ Salonah  ” Co.  K,  1/2;  “ Kyel,”  i/if  ; “ Doona,”  1/1J. 

TRAVANCORE.  This  district  continues  to  grow  in  importance.  956  packages,  comprising 
fivoices  from  thirteen  estates  were  represented  in  the  auctions,  the  averages  realized  varying 
rom  8jd.  up  to  iojd.  per  lb. 

Weekly  average  of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1893,  29,459  pkgs.  av.  10j.  1892,  23,687  pkgs.av.  8fd. 


1 1893. 

1892. 

!893- 

1.892. 

1 1893. 

PKGS.  (PRICE . 

PKGS.  j PRICE. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

j PKGS.  PRICE. 

I pkgs.  1 PRICE. 

Assam 

14090^  II 

13362  p 9 i 

Darjeeling  . . 

• 944  p!  fl2 

1 789  P,  l/2§ 

Neilgherry 

j i 

Jachar&Sylhet 

776ip  IO 

6364  p 7i 

Dooars 

• ,4995  P 9i 

3078  p;  8 1 

Terai 

; 376  p 9 'i 

CllOTA  NaGPORE 

103  p 8J 

Kangra  Valley 

■ ■ 234  P.  nj 

354  1 6J 

Travancore 

956  Pi  9i 

1892. 


65  p 
62  j 
227  j 


10 

nf 

7i 


. 

1892, 

4d. 

1891, 

6id. 

O 

oc 

5id. 

6d . 

} j 

4fd. 

>> 

7d. 

6d. 

7fd. 

11 

6d . 

8fd. 

> > 

7id. 

8*d. 

,, 

6fd.. 

J ? 

9id. 

J ? 

8d. 

qd. 

1 1 

8*d. 

> ? 

iofd. 

> > 

9id. 

7id. 

1 ? 

5 id. 

>> 

8^d. 

> > 

6fd. 

8d. 

> 1 

6|d. 

9id. 

) J 

8d. 

ain  comparatively 

large 

and 

prices 

in 

Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London 
DUST.  (Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor)  1 

FANNINGS.  (Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor) 

BROKEN  TEA.  (Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor) 

PEK.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor) 

PEKOE.  (Greyishto  blackish  some  tip, useful  liquor) 

PEK.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor) 
i'PEKOE.  (Blackish, greyish, some  tip,  inferior  liquor) 

JEYLON.  The  quantity  brought  forward  was 
onsequence  were  easier,  a decline  of  a farthing  to  a halfpenny  per  lb.  being  registered  in  most 
ascriptions.  Exports  from  Ceylon  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  January  are  estimated  at 
,500,000  lbs.  The  weather  has  lately  been  unfavourable  for  heavy  flushing.  The  following  averages 
may  be  mentioned:- — “Waflaha”  CTP  Co.,  1/1  ; “Norwood”  EP&E  Co.,  i/of ; “Waverley” 

• TP  Co.,  “ Hethersett,”  “ Mooloya,”  and  “ New  Dimbula  ” D,  i/o|. 

The  average  for  the  week  is  io£d.,  against  g|d.  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  Pea  in  London: — 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor)  1 893 , 

PEKOE  (Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor)  ,, 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

PEKOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

JAVA.  Auctions  comprised  a varied  selection  and  included  some  invoices  of  very  useful  quality. 
The  highest  average  was  made  by  “ Perbawattee,”  207  packages  from  which  Estate  realized  nd. 
per  lb.  A Flowery  Pekoe  with  white  tips  from  “ Sindang  Sarie,”  was  sold  for  1/3  per  lb.  Bidding 
was  brisk  and  prices  ruled  decidedly  firm,  this  growth  being  now  in  considerable  demand  for  home 
use,  owing  to  the  high  prices  ruling  for  certain  grades  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  Teas. 

BANK  RATE.  3 per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight.— Calcutta  l/2jg.  Colombo  l/2j§ 


8(Jd. 

1892, 

6id. 

1891, 

9|d. 

1890,  iod. 

9fd. 

> > 

gd. 

) J 

1 id. 

,,  iofd. 

7fd. 

) > 

5d- 

91 

9fd. 

>>  9id. 

8Jd. 

J > 

6id. 

11 

iod. 

,,  iod. 

m umM.  11 1 U1UJ.U  luu 


Broken  Org,  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

Broken  and 

Fannings, 

Garden, 

Total. 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonchong. 

Sonchong, 

and  Vari 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity-! 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity. ( 

Price- 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 

ASSAM 

14090p 

11 

1 

Assam  FrontierC 

9I5 

i r 

752  tl 

of  i/4i 

386 

10  1 1 

_ 

— 

95 

8+  9 

64 

8+8+ 

95  8 

Attabarree 

1 18  p 

ioi 

— 

— 

5ofc 

I of 

68 

8f  nf 

• 1 

— 

— 

Attaree  Khat  Co 

199 

i/ 

— 

- 

77 

I/I 

29 

i/4+ 

54 

iof 

39 

18+  i 

— 

Badulipar 

240  p 

1 of 

23+c 

x/4 

92 

10  Ilf 

25fC 

i/3+ 

70 

8f  9 

30 

iof 

— 

Balijan  T Co 

92 

i/ 

36 

X/2g 

25 

tuf 

— 

— 

31 

l9f 

— 

— 

— 

Behora 

1 J4  P 

1/2 

— 

— 

39 

1/2 

29fc 

1/11 

46 

11 

— 

— 

— 

BisbnauthTCo  ... 

465  P 

xx  + 

4°Jc  1 

/3i-x/6 

160 

ni-1/- 

20 

i/3 

*36 

9 9+ 

54 

8+  : 

45 

BITC  Mancotta 

125 

8+ 

— 

— 

22 

+8+ 

39 

10 

56 

8 

— 

— 

8 

,,Sessa 

1 15 

ro 

28 

1 /of 

20 

9k 

17 

1 10+ 

50 

8+8f 

— 

— 

— 

Bongong 

72 

9 

— 

— 

33 

9k  ioj 

— 

— 

21 

8f 

18 

7f 

— 

Borelli  T Co  ... 

200 

ni 

30 

x/3+ 

60 

1 1 

30 

X/2f 

60 

9 

20 

10 

— 

Borpukri  Co 

167 

10 

— 

61  1 

of + 1/1 

— 

— 

34 

+8+ 

49 

8f 

23 

Brahmapootra  C 

778 

9+ 

— 

— 1 

222 

iof iof 

95 

I/-I/2 

359 

8+8f 

102 

8+9+ 

British  Assam  Co 

3H  P 

9+ 

— 

— 

96 

10 

?6fc  1 

/ I+-I/2 

93 

8+ 

49 

8+8f 

— 

ChoonsaliTCo  Ch 

102  p 

1 1 

x9gC 

W5+ 

26 

1 1 

i7 

i/of 

16 

9 

24 

9 j 

— 

s 

i65 

9+ 

— 

— 

50 

I of 

35 

iof 

80 

8+ 

— 

Chundeepore 

76 

84 

— 

— 

23 

8f 

18 

9 

— 

— 

35 

7+7f 

— 

Cooliekoossie 

!52 

9+ 

— 

— 

27 

9+ 

42 

1 1 

25 

8f 

58 

8+ 

— 

Dahingeapar 

75 

xx+ 

x5 

W3+ 

20 

tn 

— 

— 

25 

9+ 

i5 

tiof 

— 

Darangkel 

26 

6+ 

— 

21 

7 

— 

— 

3 

6 

2 

Debrooghur  Com. 

45 

iof 

— 

— 

21 

n+ 

— 

— 

24 

19+ 

— 

— 

Dejoo  T Co 

248  p 

1 04 

3°+c 

W4+ 

146  p 

tgfiof 

j — 

— 

34+c 

8f 

26 

8+ 

I2fC 

Deohall 

186 

xxi 

— 

— - 

80 

11  nf 

53  1/ 

1 +i/i+ 

53 

1 8 9 

— 

— 

— 

Dhendi 

148 

9 f 

— 

— 

106 

9f  1 /ok 

— 

42 

8+ 

— 

— 

— 

DigioyCoPokuka. 

36|c 

nf 

— 

— 

i8fc 

i/of 

— 

— 

— 

i8fc:tlof 

— 

Doolahat 

1 7°  P 

9i 

28+C 

I /of- 

36 

+9f 

26fc 

i/3+ 

46 

t8+ 

; 34 

m 

— 

Doom  Dooma  Bes. 

81  p 

</°f 

I9lc 

*/4f 

32  1 

of  i/of 

15+0 

+ i/7+ 

x5 

9^ 

i — 

— 

— 

> ? 5 J 5 J 

1 16  p 

iii 

32fc 

ti/3 

3° 

1 1 

2Qfc 

i/of 

— 

— 

25 

9 

— 

,,Hansura 

53 

9+ 

x/3+ 

— 

— 

— 

3° 

9+ 

23 

9+ 

— 

')')  5 ) * • • 

I35  P 

nf 

43+o 

62 

11+ 

— 

— 

30 

10+ 

— 

— 

— 

,,Mesai 

86 

1 /of 

26  1/2 

f i/+of 

40 

liof 

_ 



20 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

,,Samdang 

i6fc 

iM 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- — 

— ■ 

— 

— 

. — 

l6+C 

Dooria 

215 

i/ii 

30 

x/9g 

65 

iotllf 

75  +1/ 

3/1/3+ 

— 

— 

45 

9+ 

Eastern  AssamC 

273  P 

9+ 

32fc 

x/4+ 

5°2C 

9f 

5°+c 

1/ 

126  p 

8+8f 

— 

1 5+c 

GreenwoodCo  G 

200 

9+ 

— 

— 

1 10 

9+9+ 

35 

n+ 

35 

«+ 

20 

si 

— 

Hapjan 

*43 

10 

— 

— 

39 

nf 

— 

72 

8f 

— 

— 

32 

Hazelbank 

x49 

1 of 

— 

— 

59 

iof 

25 

x/2f 

49 

9+ 

16 

9+ 

HunwaJ  T Co  ... 

239  P 

9+ 

— 

— 

89  p 

9f  n+ 

5° 

H + 

4° 

8 

60 

8 + 

— 

Jorehaut  T Co  ... 

420  p 

xxi 

150  p 

r/-i/6 

60 

iof 

48 

I/I-I/2 

!38 

8+9+ 

— 

— 

24 

n • • • 

378  p 

"i 

108  pi 

/x-r/3+ 

72 

iof  1 1 

24 

I / 2 f 

x56 

9+9+ 

— 

- — 

18 

Kamroop  A sso  A 

80 

XI+ 

— 

— 

30 

1 /of 

20 

l/l 

— 

30 

9+ 

— 

Kellyden  T Co  ... 

2 32 

xx+ 

72  fi/o 

3 + r / c 1 

4 l l/5i 

84 

+9+ 

25 

1/ 

30 

8f 

21 

Khobong  T Co 

180  p 

I04 

— 

— 

180  p 

9+  iU 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Khongea 

98  p 

rof 

— 

— 

40+c 

1 1 

38  p t 9 i + 1 °f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Koddom 

75  P 

iof 

3°+c 

I I 

23 

9+ 

20 

liof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Koliabur 

100 

Ix+ 

— 

— 

40 

nf 

25 

I/lf 

T5 

9f 

20 

9+ 

— 

Kolony 

I5I 

xxi 

— 

— 

43 

nf 

28 

i/4 

60 

9+ 

20 

n+ 



Kopati 

42 

7l 

— 

— 

— 

— 

42 

7f 

— 

Kuttalgoorie 

x57  P 

1 of 

24^-C 

+ 1/5 

4° 

+9t 

23 

W 

53 

8f 

x7 

8 

■ Jg  ’ 

LMB  Diffloo  ... 

160 

9+ 

— 

— ; 

60 

9f  1 1 

20 

1/0+ 

80 

8 

— 

— ' 

— 

Lower  AssamCoB 

1 10  p 

9k  , 

2I+C 

1/2 

32 

9+ 

15 

10+ 

14 

8+ 

28 

8+ 

3 — t j ■ 

LuckimporeTCo 

1 10 

'/  ! 

20 

x/4 

40 

1 /of 

30 

10 

20 

10+ 

— 

Mahmara  Planst. 

142 

IX+ 

20 

1 /of 

40 

1 of 

16 

i/4+ 

50 

9+ 

— 

16 

Malijan 

x3§ 

1 of 

— 

— 

35 

9f  n+ 

36 

n+i/4 

39 

84 

28 

9 

— 

Mandakatta 

ioo 

9l 

— 

- 

35 

+9+ 

14 

+ 1/2 

34 

8+ 

17 

7f 

— 

Media 

92  p 

1 r 4 i 

60  b 

ii/6f 

l 

32 

8f 

— 

— j 

— 

Moabund  T Co 

186 

i/2i 

— - 

70  1 

/2-I/5+ 

25 

!/8f 

65 

n+ 

26 

1 /of 

• - 

Mokalbarie 

247  p 

xxi 

53+c 

x/4+ 

45 

10 

87+c  1 

oft iof 

— 

62fc 

9+9+ 

— 

MungledyeCo  ... 

118 

x/of  j 

— 

25 

Ilf 

24 

i/6+ 

34 

9f 

35 

iif 

— 

Nahor  Rani 

245 

11 

— 

— 

42 

Ilf 

69  1 

if  i/5f. 

116 

9+9+ 

18 

11 

— 

Noahbarrie 

j65  P 

Hf  j 

1 



1 

65  x 

0 Inf 

43+c 

i/-  + i/5‘ 

37 

9 

20  t 

^8( 

^3n 

If 

D|  s 

INDIAN. 

j annar/  'iUlil 

~v'*' 

Garden, 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

Broken 

Fannings,  Dost 

-• 

Total.  Average. 

or  Flowery  P6koe. 

Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

and  Sonohong, 

and  Various. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity  j 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity 

j Price. 

j 

'll 

4 Xoakacharee  Deb 

| 

86 

9f 

. y J-_- 

20 

i of 

1 

16 

i/ii 

1 

50 

8f 

_ 

_ 

_ 

j | ,,  Kajoi  . . . 

176  p: 

9f 

— 

‘ L- 

- 5°  P 

9f  i/2f 

16 

i/3i 

56 

8f 

5+ 

84 

— 

— 

, , T eok  . . 

114 

i°i 

— 

— 

42 

nf 

— 

— 

72 

9i 

— 

i . 

— 

— 

N'onoi  T Co 

180 

9 

100 

9l 

80 

t8f 

— 

— 

— 

' 

Oaklands 

100 

P 

nf 

7°  p 1 

If  X/92 



I 

30 

9 

; ; 

— 

— 

— 

i Rungaghur  B ... 

108 

P 

1 of 

— 

37 

tiof 

28fc 

+ i/3t 

43 

1 8f 

; . ■ 

' 

— 

— 

Rungli  Ting 

75  P‘ 

1/ 

2of  C 

i/io 

25 

t9fnf 

— 

- — 

15 

9 

— 

— 

15 

I of 

Salonah  T Co  K 

182 

P! 

1/2 

24fc 

+ i/6i 

74  1 

/-  W3i 

35fc 

1/10 

j 42 

iof 

7 

1/ 

— 

,,Salonah  ... 

1123  p 

Hi 

I73foi 

Mn/g 

4477 1 1 

°ii /of 

|126fci  /if-1/1 

f 1 19 

9i 

228 

1 8f8f 

— 

— + 

Shakomato  Co  ... 

109 

1 /of 

■ — ft ' 

69 

1 /of 

20 

ti/3 

— 

— 

20 

1 9i 

— 

91 

IC 

- 

Silionee  Baret 

50 

ni 

'.l  • . — | 

3° 

1/ 

— 

20 

10 

— 

— 

— 

Singlijan 

67  p 

10 

— 

— ' 

25 

1 of 

I EH  i 

— 

23 

8f 

12 

9f 

7fc 

l/2f 

Tiphook  T Co  . . . 

161 

1 of 

— 

60 

iof 

3° 

1/ 

59 

9f 

i — 

— 

12 

9 

Upper  Assam  Co 

784  Pi 

nf 

170  1 

/2-i/7f 

■ V 

3°4 

9i  10 

191  pi 

°f  i/3i 

78 

8f9i 

20 

9 

21 

iof 

CACHE  &SYLHT 

7761 

P 

10 

Adam  Tila 

45o  p 

9f 

I43ac 

IQi  1/3 

115 

19 

66fc 

iof 

IOO 

8f 

8fc 

7f 

i8fc 

5 

Baraoora 

446 

9'i 

74  ji 

oft  1/3 

1 i35 

t9f 

42 

tiof 

155 

t8f 

— 

— 

4° 

tiof 

B&C  Char.  Ass.  Ch 

1 212 

Pi 

9i 

33 

nf  1/2 

80 

t9i 

26 

i/°i 

53 

t8f 

14 

7i 

6fc 

4f 

J 

„ ,,  Hmgaja 

704  p: 

9f 

84  p 1 0 

f+l/2f 

203  p 

t9i  9f 

69 

iof 

33i  P 

t8  8f 

— 

— 

i7fc 

6f 

■ „ ,,  Magura 

226 

P1 

9i 

35 1 

I +l/2f 

i 120 

9 

21 

tiof 

45 

t8 

1 — 

— 

5fc 

7l 

J 

,,  ,,  Singlac. 

104 

9i 

— 

— 

35 

9f 

20 

I if 

35 

8f 

14 

7i 

— 

— 

4 

,,MuddanporeC 

132 

P 

9i 

iSfc 

!/5 

3° 

t8f 

4°fc 

II 

25 

+7f 

5 

7f 

i4fc 

6 

4 

Bi  1 CoDwarbund 

270 

9 

— 

92 

9i9f 

3° 

w 

. — ■ ■ 

148 

8 8f 

— 

| .,  Urrunbund... 

154 

9i 

— 

— 

61 

9i 

22 

1/1 

1 48 

8f 

23 

8f 

— 

— 

4 

Borokai  T Co  ... 

199 

Ilf 

— 

aS&t 

92 

nf 

17 

i/7i 

36 

8f 

54 

1 1 

m ■ 

— 

55  ... 

, 174 

Hi 

— . 

1 — 

69 

1 1 

16 

i/4f 

29 

8f 

60 

nf 

— 

— 

4 

Chandkhira 

122 

1 

9 

— 

— 

35 

t9 

40 

iof 

35 

7i 

12 

7f 

— 

— 

Cossipore  . . 

153 

P1 

9i 

20f  C 

Vii 

25 

9i 

. 

1 7 

9 

61 

8f 

30 

9f 

Derby  T Co 

IOO 

9i 

§ . — ! ■ 

— 

-- 

75 

9* 

: 

l 

— 

25 

8 

Dhamai 

122 

P, 

10 

3I2C 

I /of 

54 

9i 

16 

n 

— 

— 

— 

21 

8f 

i. 

Indian  T Co 

163 

1 1 

— 

46 

1 /of 

8 

i/7i 

75 

9i9f 

34 

11 

— 

> 1 ... 

120 

1/ 

1 — 

21 

1/ 

25 

i/6f 

5o 

9i 

24 

iof 

— 

— 

if 

Kaline 

325 

ni 

— 

— 

105 

ioflof 

1 1 1 

i/if 

— 

109 

9i 

— 

1 — ; I 

if  j 

Kannyhatti 

198 

P 

9* 

42P  9 

f ti/if 

80 

t8f 

16 

1 of 

| 3° 

8 

— 

— 

3° 

9i 

Kapnaphar 

122 

9i 

12 

1 1 

60 

8f 

30 

iof 

20 

7l 

— 

■ — 

— 

— 

LMB  Salgunga... 

93 

nf 

18  1 

/3n/7i 

38  f 

10  uf 

7 

1/ 

j 30 

9 

— 

— 

— 

NrthWstrn  Cachr 

:94 

P 

nf 

16  b 

fr/11 

43 

1 of Ilf 

72fc  i/ilf  i/6i 

i 38 

8f 

25fc 

9f 

— 

' ■ 

if 

NSTC  Jafflong 

244 

9'i 

l8 

1 if  1/6 

70 

t9 

28 

iof 

70 

8f 

20 

8 

8 

5i 

j 

Phcenix  T Co  ... 

1 I25 

9 

l7 

tiof 

34 

t9 

20 

n 

' 40 

1 8 

— 

— 

14 

8 

Phooltullah 

P 

iof  1 

i5 

1 1 

15 

+9f 

3°fc 

1/2 

27 

8f 

Ksl  1 

— 

18 

10 

Sephinjuri  Bh  TC 

396 

P 

9i 

. j S ■ 

— 

264  p 

tSftgf 

— 

— 

21 

8f 

2 7fc 

10 

84fC 

8f 

Shumshernugger 

316 

P’ 

iof 

75fc 

fi/if 

98 

tgf 

62 

1 of 

1 44 

84 

. — 

■ — 

37 

9f 

SSTCoBalisera 

250 

I of 

38  f 1/ 

Of x/7f 

69 

10 

50 

nf 

74 

8 i 

19 

8f 

- — - 

,,Deanston 

277 

1/ 

47  1 

/of- 1/7 

82 

nf 

38 

i/of 

74 

iof 

36 

9f 

■ — 

— 

- 

,,Holicherra 

J3! 

P 

9f 

2 if  c 

i/3f 

42 

9f 

22 

1 1 

3i 

8f 

15 

7i 

. — 

— 

- 

„Phulcherra  ... 

217 

P 

10 

34 

n 1/7  f 

60 

9i 

39 

1 1 

56 

8f 

13 

8 

i5fc 

5 

i 

,,Sagurnal 

152 

9* 

22 

1 of 

50 

9 

35 

1 1 

25 

8f 

20 

7i 

— 

| 

TF&Co 

CHOTANAGPRE 

765 

9% 

— 

— 

223 

tgf  10 

223 

1/ 

183 

8f  !8f 

102 

8 t8 

34 

6i 

Indian  Hill  T Co 

103 

P 

8f 

— 



7°fe 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

33 

8f 

| ’ — "y 

— 

] 

DARJEELING 

944  p 

1/2 

1 

Darjeeling  Co  ... 

209 

1 /of 

32 

i/3 

72 

1/ 

3i 

i/3f 

54 

iof 

— 

20 

9f 

5 5 ... 

86 

P 

i/of 

25 

1/2 

19 

nf 

I2fc 

1/5-4- 

18 

10 

— 

- - 

I2fc 

10 

] 

Kyel 

io5  P 

i/if 

— 

25 

i/4 

15 

i/6f  j 

37 

nf 

| — ; 

— 

28fc 

7 i 1 /of 

LMBMoondakote 

79 

i/8f 

23 

2/lf 

32 

i/7f 

I 2 

i/iof  1 

12 

i/if 

— 

— 

— 

*Mim  T Co 

74  P, 

i/5f 

38  1/4 

i i/iof 

7 

2/Of 

1 1 

i/4i 

— 

s 

18  p:8f-i  5 

Nurbong 

83  P1 

nf 

38fc 

l/l 

33 

1 if 

— 

| 

12 

9i 

— ' 

— 

— 

— 

55  • • • 

88 

P 

1 of 

26 

nf 

35fc 

ti/of 

27 

9 ! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

l 

Risheehct 

66 

P 

nf 

— 

- — 

25 

1/ 

2of  C 

+1/4 

21 

9f  1 

— 

— 

— 

Rungmook 

IOofc 

i/of 

28fc 

l/4i 

5°fc 

nf 

— 

1 

— 

— 

22fc 

i°i 

( 

Turzum 

54fc 

1 

i/nf 

24fc 

2/3f 

3°fc 

i/7f 

1 

1 

: 

I 

l 

INDIAN,  — Continued. 


Garden. 

j Total, 

I 

Average 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Broken  and 
Souchong, 

Fannings,  I 1 
and  Variot 

[Quantity 

Price. 

[Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity. 

' Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

p 

DOOARS 

4995  i 

9f 

Chalouni 

179 

9i 

28 

1 of 

64 

9494 

— 

— 

87 

84 

— 

— 

— 

■ 

Dooars  Co  Bhog. 

533  F 

94 

— 

— 

100 

94 

142  p 

l/-l/of 

198 

9494 

— 

— 

934c 

4i  i 

55  55 

649  p 

1 of 

— 

— 

158 

94 

163  pi 

141/04 

257 

iof 

— 

— 

7X 

IC 

,,  Ghatia 

359 

10 

— 

— 

102 

94 

76 

i/°4 

I3I 

8f  9 

— 

— 

50 

c 

,,  Indong  ... 

356 

1 of 

21 

V3i 

98 

9fio 

123 

1 1 

47 

84 

29 

84 

38 

4+ 

,,  Tondoo 

117 

94 

— 

— 

117 

9494 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Ellen  barne 

102 

94 

— 

— 

27 

+ 1 of 

— 

— 

75 

84  9 

— 

— 

- 

Gajilidoubah 

90 

94 

— 

— 

3° 

9 

16 

1 1 

24 

74 

— 

20 

i 

Hahai  Patha 

129 

94 

69 

94-1/3 

40 

8f 

— 

— 

20 

174 

— 

— 

- 

5 5 • • * 

108 

94 

38 

10-1/4 

38 

84 

1 1 

- 9 

21 

+74 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Hope 

r99  p 

I of 

3°fc 

i/4 

5° 

+94 

40 

1 f4 

35 

+84 

44 

+8f 

- 

5 5 

60 

1 of 

— 

— 

20 

94 

20 

Ix4 

20 

94 

— 

- 

Jit! 

J4 7 P 

94 

20fc 

!/3 

3° 

94 

20 

uf 

35 

84 

42 

8 

— 

- 

Deesh  River  Co 

310 

9t 

28 

1/ 

87 

94 

50 

11 

73 

8i 

72 

74 

— 

- 

Manabarrie 

267 

9f 

3° 

f 1/ 

64 

tiof 

— 

— 

106 

+8f 

33 

8 

34 

Meenglas 

442 

9 

97  t 

94  J/9i 

146 

84  9 

42 

94 

136 

8 

— 

21 

NSTCo  DamDim 

569  P 

8f 

67  9 

4 + xM 

170 

«4 

84 

10 

162 

74 

62 

74 

24fc 

4 

,,Nakhati 

379  P 

94 

55  1 

ofi/if 

88 

1 9 

81 

ii 

97 

8f 

37 

84 

2 if  C 

5 

KANGRAYALEY 

Kangra  Valley  G 

234  P 

”4 

204P  f 

94i/34 

— 

— 

OJ 

0 

cr 

x/of 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

- 

TERAI 

376  p 

94 

! GyabareeTC  Dud 

r46  p 

iof  ! 

12 

IX4 

60 

94 

48 

I/I4 

x9 

84 

— 

— 

74c 

5 

Nuxalbarrie 

x39 

84 

— 

— 

66 

9 

60 

84 

— 

— 

13 

Pahar  Goomiah 

91 

IO 

— 

— 

24 

94 

x9 

i/if 

48 

84 

— 

— 

— 

TRAYANCORE 

956  p 

qi 

Aneimudi 

7°2C 

9 

— 

— 

i8fc 

9 

28fc 

94 

24fC 

84  I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bonaccord 

i9iC 

94 

— ■ 

— 

i9fc 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Braemore 

Il6f-C 

94 

— 

— 

6ifc 

94 

344c 

i/ 

— 

x54c! 

8 

6fc 

44 

Brigton 

20  p 

10 

— 

— 

10 

94 

1 of  c 

nf 

— 



— 

— 

— 

Glenbrittle 

3°4C 

94 

— 

— 

28fc 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2fc 

6: 

Isfield 

80 

I of 

— 

— 

22 

1 1 

21 

i/of 

20 

94 

— 

— 

17 

5x 

Kinmylies 

48JC 

8f 

— 

— 

43ic 

84 

— 

— 

44°; 

74 

ifc 

Maimalli 

50 

8f 

— 

— 

48 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

I 

2 

7: 

Nagamally  Co  N 

71  p 

94 

— 

— 

29 

94 

x3 

n4 

23 

8i 

°2  ' 

3 

74 

34c 

5- 

Poonmudi 

!37ic 

9f 

33ic 

1 /of 

5I4C 

94 

— 

— 

5X4C 

8 I 

2fc 

9i 

Seemkali 

58|c 

94 

— 

— 

534c 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— ! 

— 

54c 

5i 

TPC 

80 

8f 

— 

— 

22 

84 

23 

iof 

26 

74 

— 

— 

9 

6f 

Venture 

1 12 

1 of 

— 

— 

60 

9 

36  i/ 

A-i/if 

16 

84 

— 

— j 

— 

5 5 

65 

9 

— 

1 

29 

9 

ll 

x3 

+IX4 

23 

+74 

— 

i 

— 

Gardens  marked  thus  * are  last  of  the  Season. 


CEYLON.  Average  iofd. 


Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken  and 
Souchong, 

Fannings,  Du; 
and  Various, 

Quantity. 

Price. 

1 Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Pric 

Abbotsford 

86 

10 

— 

— 

28 

94 

42 

iof 

16 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Abbotsleigh 

57 

II  — 

— 

— 

38 

iof 

x9 

x/x4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— | 

Aberdeen 

icofc 

9 

— 

— 

354c 

+8f 

374c 

iof 

iSfc 

8 

— 

— 

iofc 

+6f 

Abergeldie 

26fc 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26fc 

III 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Agra  Oya 

65 

94 

— 

— 

29 

9 

18 

1/ 

18 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ampittiakande  ... 

974c 

10 

7x4c 

941/14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

igfc 

84 

3fc 

74 

44c 

54 

Attabage 

75 

9 4 

— 

— 

20 

84 

51 

iof 

— 

— 

3 

8 

1 

4 

Attabagie 

43 

9 

— 

— 

x9 

84 

12 

iof 

12 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Avisawella 

89  p 

94 

25  b 

x/3 

27 

|8  8f 

21 

io4 

x4 

74 

— 

— 

2 

6 

Bambrakelly&D. 

64 

iof 

— 

— 

32 

10 

32 

xx4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— j 

Barnagalla 

1 62 

xx4 

25 

iof 

37 

94 

71 

i/if 

29 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bathford 

58 

iof 

— 

— 

20 

94 

29 

xx4 

9 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Beaumont 

68 

94  1 

20 

10 

33 

84 

15 

t iof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CEYLON.  — Continued. 


1 

Broken.  Org.  Pek, 

Pekoe  and 

Broken 

Fannings,  Dust 

J 

Garden, 

Total. 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoo. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

and  Souchong. 

and  Various. 

3 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity.  Price 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

| Quantity.;  Price. 

Beverley 

29i< 

iof 

: > 

— 

i6fc 

9i 

| nf 

c i/of 

2f 

c 9 

— 

— 

II  ~ 

- 

Blackstone 

70 

9i 

— 

— - 

37 

9i 

24 

nf 

— 

— 

j 6 

7 

3 

5f 

Blackwood 

36 

iof 

— 

15 

9 i°! 

H 

nf 

6 

8f 

— 

— 

1 

6f 

~ 

Bogahawatte 

76 

ioi 

37 

Hi 

39 

9i 

— 

j — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

t! 

Bogawantalawa 

58  p 

II 

BS 

— 

J9 

iof 

18 

i i/if 

19 

9 

— 

— 

c 6f 

10 

Brae  Group 

10 

— 

— 

62ft 

9 9i 

37ic| 

i6f  t 

: 8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

Carlabeck 

55 

nf 

— 

— I 

38 

iof 

17 

AAi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 1 

Cattaratenne 

56  p 

iol 

j|  ES 

— 

20 

9i 

36ic!  Hi 

— 

I ' 

— 

— 

l 

j — 

- 

C’Galla 

30 

10 

— 

— 

H 

9 

H 

nf 

1 1 

7f 

— 

— 

1 

5i 

"T 

Chapelton 

i33  P 

1 1 

— 

48 

iof 

44ic 

J/2f 

37 

9f 

— 

— 

! 4ic 

5f 

1 

Charley  Valley  ... 

297  b 

iof 

— 

— 

100  b 

iof 

7i  t 

l/2f 

126  t 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

"T 

Choisy 

72  p 

10 

1 5 

— 

12 

8i 

6of  c 

-!  !Of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

| — 

— 

Claverton 

78  p 

II 

13 

32 

l9i 

23ic  i/4i 

1 10 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

- 

CL&PC  Eadella 

24  P 

9i 

■LbsB 

— 

6 

84 

1 1 

| iof 

i 5 

8 

if  c 

7 

Iic 

5i 

-\ 

,,N.  Peradeniya 

177 

9f 

41 

iof 

40 

8f 

66  { 

1 1 of i of 

i 25 

8f 

2 

7i 

3 

5 

i 

Clunes 

154  P 

10 

— 

- — . 

57 

9i 

79fci  nf 

18 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Columbia 

37ic 

1 1 

— 

— 

I3ic 

9i  10 

22-i-c 

— 

Ifc 

8f 

ifc 

8 

5 

Come  Away 

52  p 

IOi 

. Bi 

12 

+9f 

4of  cl  1 1 if 

— 



L 

— 

Cottaganga 

63  P 

9 

— 

15 

9 

39 

1 

12 

1 8i 

5ic 

6f 

I2fC 

4i 

CTPC  Balgownie 

87 

9 

— 

— 

43 

83  8f 

23 

I of 

; H 

8f 

3 

8 

4 

5i 

4 

,,Dewalakanda 

212  p 

9ar 

2ofc 

nf 

!35  P 

8i9i 

40 

j iof 

17 

! 8 

— 

' : — ' - 

— 

— . 

„Mariawatte 

193  P 

9i 

— 

| SH 

55 

9i 

69 

49 

8f 

El 

20fc 

5f 

- 

j „Scrubs 

120 

ioI 

— 

— 

67  p 

9 iof 

44 

! 11 

9 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

„Tangakelly  ... 

60 

i/°i 

— 

— 

33 

9in 

2 7 

l/2f 

— 

— 

1 j§-1 

— 

— 

— 

il 

,,Tillyrie 

57 

nf 

20 

I/Oi 

22 

iof 

10 

i/of 

3 

10 

— 

— 

2 

5f 

9 

„Wallaha 

i37  P 

J/1 

67  p I 

Af  1/2 

3° 

”i 

20 

I/3t 

2of  C 

iof 

EL 

— 

— 

-j 

,,Waverley  ... 

120  p 

i/of 

' 

7°ic 

1 1 

48 

i/ii 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2fc 

8 

Dahanaike 

I II  f C 

9i 

— 

— 

29|C 

■9i 

3°fc 

f n| 

44ic 

8f 

— 

— 

8fc 

8f 

H 

Damblagolla 

5° 

'o± 

— 

21 

9i 

17 

I /of 

12 

8J 

— 

i/'4§*  ■ j 

— 

— 

H 

Dambulagalla  ... 

82 

9i 

— 

26 

8f  : 

39 

iof 

17 

8 

— 

— 

— 

I BH . ■ 

+i 

Debatgama 

68 

9f 

_ : 

19 

8f 

34 

iof 

15 

8f 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

Deeside  . . 

62 

10 

— 

— 

34 

9i 

i5 

I /of 

J3 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

; 

Dehiowita 

60 

10 

— 

| 

25 

9i 

24 

Ilf 

1 1 

8f 

ip 

1 — 

— 

— 

5i 

Demodarah  Ouvh 

59 

iof 

— 

— S 

18 

10 

22 

I /of 

19 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Densworth 

47 

9 

— . 

— 

10 

8f 

26 

9f9f 

1 1 

8 

— 

— 

— 

7f 

Derry  Clare 

IOI 

10 

— 

— 

40 

9r 

33 

nf 

24 

8f 

SI 

— 

4 

9 

it 

Deyanella 

54 

iof 

— 

— 

23 

9i 

27 

nf 

2 

8f 

— 

— 

2 

6f 

9t 

Digalla 

9i 

9i 

— 

— 

29 

9i 

33 

1 1 

22 

8f 

5 

7f 

2 

5i 

5l 

Dikmukalana 

63ic 

8f 

— 

i — 

i8fc 

8f 

27fc 

+9f 

i8fc 

7i 

— 

— 

Doragalla 

1 16 

10 

: 

— 

3° 

10 

52 

n 

34 

8f 

— 

' .—  : 

— 

-- r-  . 

- 

Dunsinane 

99  P 

nf 

— 

— 

61 

1 of 

3ric 

1/2 

— 

— 

■ 

— 

7 

I of 

- 

Eastland 

93ic 

10 

— 

— 

23ic 

iof 

i8fc 

i/of 

46fc 

9 

3ic 

1 1 

3ic 

>7  i 

Edinburgh 

37 

1 1 

: 

. — 

15 

10 

22 

nf 

— 

— V 

— 

. ' " 

— 

Elangapitiya 

82  p 

9f 

— 

— 

39 

8f 

30 

nf  | 

10 

8f 

■■  < 

3ic 

5f 

Elfindale 

II2lC 

9i 

— 

66fc 

8f8f 

4&fc 

iof  | 

— 

— B 

S • ! 

— 1 

Elkadua 

64 

9l 

— 

42 

9 

22 

1 if  I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ellagalla 

49 

9i 

— 

Hi 

7 

9 

21 

I of 

18 

8f 

I 

7i 

2 

5i 

Eltofts 

92  p 

1 of 

— - 

— 

22 

iof 

5°ic 

i/of  j 

20 

+9 

— 

S 1 

I — 

r 

Emelina 

H.  P.  and  E.  Co 

65 

iof 

— 

33 

iof 

16 

l/°i  | 

12 

9f  j 

2 

6f 

2 

6f 

OBS. 

,,Doon  Vale  ... 

60 

9l 

— 

— 

41 

8f 

19 

I of 

JR- 

— ! 

— 

..  — ' ; 





Prici 

„Hope 

36 

Iof 

— 

| S • . 

21 

9i 

*5 

nf 

— 

-V 

; 

— 

„Ingurugalla  ... 

76 

iof 

18 

40 

9+ 

18 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 

. 

— 

„Kirrimattia  ... 

49 

ni 

4.  -^7 .. 

3° 

iof 

19 

1/1 

— 

— j 

— 

— ! 

| 

— 

ffl 

),Meddecombra 

97 

1 1 

— 

— 

33 

iof 

40  | 

i/of 

24 

9 l 

— 

_ ! 

— 

— 

,,Norwood 

49 

i/°f 

— 

28 

tiof 

21 

J/4 

— 

11 

— 



,,Rothschild  ... 

62 

iof 

28 

l/°4 

34 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„Sogama 

65 

ioi 

32 

Hi 

33 

9r 

— 

— 

— 

— l! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ji 

,,Vellai-Oya  ... 

87 

1 1 

35 

I/Ii 

52 

9i 

— j 

— 

— 

Erlsmere 

7* 

iof 

48 

9 *0f 

23 

i/of 

— 

— 



6 

Ferham&S.  Andre 

57 

IOA 

27 

Hi 

3° 

9? 

— 

- j 

- - 

- 





Fernlands 

95  P 

Hi 

25 

9 

7oJc 

1/1 

— 

— 

— 



— 



_ 

Fordyce 

io4  P 

ioi 

— 

— 

30 

iof 

47iq 

1/1 

22 

9 

— 

,! 

5lc 

6f 

- 

Galaha 

3T9 

I of 

— 

- I 

50 

9i 

180 

I 

n nf 

65 

9 II 

24 

8 1 

11 

CEYLON. 

Continued. 

Garden, 

Total. 

Broken  Org.  Pek, 

Pekoe 

and 

1 

Broken 

Fannings,  I 

: 

Average, 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted, 

Broken  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

and  Sonchong. 

andVarion 

1 

Quantity.j 

Price, 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. ! 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.  P 

! Gallamudina 

138 

IO 

— 

— 

61 

9f 

47 

nf 

3° 

8f  — 





? J 

180 

i°f 

— 

— 

76 

9k 

75 

Ilfllf 

29 

8f  ; - 



— 

Gallebodde 

146  p 

iof 

igfc 

i/4i 

48 

9i 

40 

1/ 

39 

8f  - 



— 

| Galloola 

63 

I of 

— 

— 

26 

IO 

25 

i /of 

12 

9i 

— 





} Ganapalla 

!59ic 

9f 

— 

71  2C 

8f 

46fc 

I of 

42fc 

8 

— 



— 

Gavatenne  . . 

io5fc 

9i 

— 

— 

52fC 

9f 

29fC 

1/ 

— 

— 

24fc 

8f 

— 

i Geddes 

101  p 

9'i 

— 

— 

62 

8 9 

36 

Ilf 

— 

— 

3fc 

Glenalla 

1 16 

9 

39  t 

9f  I/I4 

39 

T8f 

— 

18 

+8 

12 

5k  8 

8 

5 

- 

l Glen  Alpin 

112  p 

nf 

— 

— 

52 

iof 

33 

l/2f 

25 

9k 

— 

2kc 

| Glendon 

71 

1 of 

— 

— 

34 

+9 

37 

+ Hf 

— 

— 

— 

Glenorchy 

49ic 

1 1 

— 

— 

49fe 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 Glenugie 

122  p 

1 of 

— 

— 

65 

9i 

44  2 c 

I/If 

13 

81  ! 
0 2 

— 

— 

— 

1 Goatfell 

”3  P 

I /of 

27fc 

i/if 

40 

nf 

19 

i/3f 

15 

iof 

12 

9 

— 

Gonamotava 

34 

1 1 

— 

— 

13 

9 

21 

1 /'of 

— 





I Great  Western  ... 

i83  P 

1 1 

66  p i 

/of- 1/6 

64 

1 of 

— 

35 

^ 9 

— 

— 

i8fc 

1 

| Hangran  Oya  ... 

47 

9i 

7 

iof 

18 

9 

9 

11 

13 

8 

— 

— 

Happugahalande 

57 

9 

— 

19 

8f 

i7 

iof 

18 

Sf 

I 

7 

2 

Hardenhuish  & L. 

53ic 

1 of 

— 

igfe 

9f 

igfe 

1/ 

i5fc 

8f 

— 

— 

Hatale 

86 

icf 

16 

iof 

37 

9f 

20 

Ilf 

13 

8k 

— 



— 

! Hautville 

225  p 

1 /of 

— 

qofc 

11  nf 

I22fci 

/if-l/l 

f 13 

9k 



— 

Heatherton 

84  p 

10 

— 

— 

32 

9k 

37ic 

Ilf 

13 

9 

ifc 

6f 

ifc 

Heeloya 

45  P 

9k 

— 

— 

14 

9 

i7 

tiof 

1 1 

8f 

— 

_ 

3ic 

Hemmgtord 

66fc 

IO 

— 

— 

24f  r 

9f 

24fC 

1 1 

i8fc 

9 

— 

Hethersett 

59  P 

I/°2 



— ■ 

1 1 

1/ 

35fc 

l/2f 

12 

IO 

— 

] 

ifc 

Holmwood 

48  p 

1/ 

— 

— 

15 

1 if 

21 

I/If 

IO 

iof 

— 

2fC 

Hornsey 

56 

I of 

28 

nf 

22 

9k 

— 

6 

84 

— 

— 

IMP 

108  p 

9f 

i6fc 

1/1 

59 

IO 

— 

— 

33 

84 

— 

— 

— 

Indian  W alk 

60  p 

IO 

60  p 

9 iof 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

. 

Ingrogalla 

24 

IO 

— 

6 

9 

13 

II 

5 

8 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Ivanhoe 

70  p 

I of 

— 

— 

22 

IO 

34ic 

Hf 

14 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

n ... 

64  p 

Hf 

• — 

28 

IO 

36fc 

I/If 

— 

— 

— 

. 

Kadien  Lena 

89 

9k 

— 

— 

35 

9f 

33 

I Of 

I 20 

8f 

— 

I 

) 

Kandal  Oya 

i99ic 

10 

3!fc 

iof 

78fc 

8i9f 

42+c 

l/2f 

3°fc 

8 

— 

i8fc 

- 

| Kandenewera  ... 

79 

1 of 

— 

— 

42 

9k 

26 

i/of 

1 1 

8f 



— 

Karagastalawa  ... 

48 

9i 

— 

— 

19 

8 9 

T4 

Hf 

13 

8f 

I I 

7\ 

1 

L 

Katooloya 

66  p 

10 

— 

— 

20 

9f 

25 

Ilf 

13 

& 2 > ! 8-|-c 

8 

— 

KAW 

25 1 

9i 

— 

— 

146 

9 nf 

46 

7f  i/if 

— 1 59 

8k 

— 

- 

Kelburne 

46 

9k 

— 1 

— 

16 

9 

20 

iof 

IO 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

Kelliewatte 

84 

11 

— 

— 

34 

9'i 

27 

l/2f 

23 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

1 Kirigalpota 

3&ic 

9f 

— 

— 

i8fc 

8f 

i8fc 

i ok 



— 

— 

— 

- 

Kirkoswald 

182  p 

1 of 

— 



52 

1 of 

72fC 

1/1 

58 

9 

— 

— 

- 

Kotiyagalla 

118  p 

1 1 

— 

— 

43 

9f 

75ic 

1 /of 

j — 



— 

— - 

■ 

- 

Kowlahena 

56 

nf 

— 

— 

22 

1 1 

22 

i/if 

12 

9i 

i 

— 

1 

_ 

Lameliere 

ig8-§c 

1 of 

— 

— 

36fc 

l9f 

io7fc 

39ic 

tnf 

55fc 

+8f 

' 

1 

- 

Laxapana 

147  P 

IO 

3°fc 

IO 

66 

9 9f 

i/if 

12 

8f 

— 

— 

SB 

- 

Laxapanagalla  ... 

24lc 

I of 

24fc 

tiof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 HU 

- 

Lesmoir 

39 

9i 

— 

— 

1 1 

8f 

20 

iof 

7 

8 

— 

— 

I 

\ 

Le  Vallon 

121 

9k 

41 

iof 

36 

8f 

21 

9i 

23 

8f 

— 

— 

•aS 

Lindoola 

52 

iof 

— 

22 

9f 

3° 

nf 

— 

— 

— 

Logan 

86  p 

9i 

— 

— 

20 

9 

5ofe 

iof 

16 

8i 

— 

— 

58ic 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

58f  c 

iof  11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Loinorn  ...i 

93  P 

1 of 

4°fc 

1/2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

53 

9k 

— - 

— 

Lunugalla 

21lfc 

9k 

— 

66fc 

9k 

75kc 

iof 

45fc 

9 

igfe 

8 

6fc 

Lynsted 

iogfc 

iof 

— 

— 

68fc 

8f9f 

4ifc 

I /of 

— 

— 

— 

Mahacoodagalla 

60 

iof 

— 

— 

26 

+9f 

18 

Ilf 

12 

9 

4 

1 of 

— 

Maskeliya 

99  P 

1 of 

87fe 

IO  Ilf 

12 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ sBi 

Mattakelly  ... 

ll7 

iof 

— 

3i 

9k 

58 

1/ 

28 

9 

— 

— 

— 

Mayfair 

55 

IO 

25 

IO 

14 

9 

13 

1/ 

— 

— 

— 

3 

1 

; Melfort 

7i 

1 1 

37  1 

ifi/of 

21 

1 of 

— 

13' 

9i 

— 

— 

— | 

• Minna 

46  p 

iof 

— 

— 

23fC 

IO 

20f  C 

Ilf 

— 

— 

1 

7k 

2fc 

£ 

Mooloya 

32 

l/of 

— 

— 

13 

nf 

19 

I /of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Moray 

93 

i of 

— 

— 

58 

9k 

35 

1/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

j- 

Mount  Pleasant 

61 

I of 

— 

— 

21 

9t 

28 

1/ 

12 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

a 

Mount  Vernon  ... 

! 

161  p 

I Of 

60  p 1 

/If-1/3 

54 

9f 

— 

35 

9 

12 

8 

— 

CEYLON.  — Continued. 


Garden. 


' Narangalla 
' Xarthapane 
. XewDimbula  D 
Ji  Newton 
North  Cove 
' Nyanza 

' OBEC  Darrawel; 

,,  Looleconder; 

,,  Smnapittia.. 

„ Stellenberg .. 

'!  ,,  Wattawella 

' Old  Madegama 
5 Oonagaloya 
' Palliagodde 
~|Pambagama 
Panmure 
pParusella 
j|PDM 
Penrith 
Pingarawe 
Pool  bank 
Portmore 
Portree 
Rangalla 
Raxawa  Panwi 
Richlands 
Saumarez 
, Selegama 
■ Spring  Valley 
St.  Andrews 
• St.  Clair 
St.  Clive 
St.  John  Del 
St.  Leys 
Stonycliff 
Strathellie 
Sunnycroft 

TCO 

Templestowe 
Torwood 
T roy 
Tyspany 
Ugieside 
Uva 
V 

Venture 
Waltrim 
VVarleigh 
Wereagalla 
Westhall 
Whyddon 
Woodcote 
Woodstock 
Yahalakela 


Total. 

Ayerage. 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Brok 

Souc 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity. | Price. 

Quantity. 1 Price. 

Quantity 

.|  Price. 

Quantity. 

1 

i36  P 

1 1 



' . 

61 

iof 

43 

l/lf 

23 

9 

1 

35 

9i 

24 

t8fioi 

1 

— 

— 

— - ' 

1 1 

8i 

— 

104 

1/°k 

— 

44 

1/04 

50 

1 j lb; 

IO 

I 8 

— 

61  p 

9i 

— 

— 

! 30 

9i 

17 

Hi 

12 

84 

— 

1271k: 

ni 

— 

— 

1 641c 

10  1 of 

631c 

i/-i/°i 

— 

— 

— 

98 

10 

— 

— 

52 

9i 

27 

!/°i 

14 

8f 

3 

1 80 

iof 

— 

— 

31 

i°i 

18 

i/2i 

31 

9 

1 — 

64 

IOl 

— 

— 

18 

IO 

23 

n4 

l6 

9 

3 

76 

9k 

9 

104 

! 25 

8J 

26 

ioi 

l6 

8 

' E3  • 

50 

10 

— 

— . 

14 

9f 

22 

Hi 

12 

8f 

— 

52 

9k 

— 

13 

9i 

19 

I I 

20 

8i 

— 

72kC 

10 

if ’ 

| Bi 

3 8ic 

9 

344c 

I I 

— 

— 

— 

38 

9k 

— 

— | 

21 

8f 

1 7 

r°4 

| — 

— 

59ic 

10 

— 

— 

384c 

9 

2f|c 

h4 

1 

— 

— 

178  p 

9k 

■S  ■ 

— 

100 

9 

714c 

tni 

7 

7f 

— 

62 

IO 

— 

29 

94 

21 

114 

1 1 

84 

— 

138^0 

8f 

— 

— 

39ic 

84 

4°ic 

i iof 

59lc 

7l 

— 

5°  P 

Hi 

— 

26 

9 n 

241C 

I/I* 

— 

— 

47 

IO 

H ■ 

— 

12 

9k 

22 

Hi 

1 1 

84 

— 

60  p 

io| 

— 

— 

33 

I0i 

12 

I /of 

12 

9i 

49ic 

Hi 

igic 

3°4C 

1 of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

39 

!/ 

— 

*3 

ni 

24 

I /of 

— 

i y 1 

— 

61  p 

I°i 

• 

— 

33 

94 

28ic 

1/ 

— 

— ■ 

1 1 1 1 p 

ioi 

— 1 

52 

+9i 

39 

114 

13 

84 

— 

63 

9k 

19 

94 

18 

1 1 

26 

8f 

1 — 

65  P 

I0i 

— 

igic 

94 

344  c 

inf 

12 

8f 

it? 

I I57  P 

9 

142  p 

184104 

15 

7f 

— 

1 99 

— 

— 

i II2-|C 

9k 

I2ic 

Ilf 

— 

I 

361c 

fio* 

644c 

8i 

— 

H1  P 

1 of 

— . 

— 

75 

ioi 

38 

I /of 

18 

9i 

Bia  ' 

1 9+  P 

10 

47  P t 

tofiif 

32|C 

t8f 

154c 

9-4 

— 

na 

— | 

60 

I[i 

A. 

. Cxi 

29 

1 1 

17 

1/2  4 

14 

9? 

| ,.7j- 

28 

9k 

— 

12 

t8f 

12 

iiof 

— 

216  p 

10 

||gpk  1 

4 A-  ■ 

IOI 

H|-r 

O 

M 

Oh 

654c 

1/ 

46 

8f 

— 

47  P 

ioi 

— 

— 

21 

94 

26ic 

i/°i 



8f 

— 

29 

9l 

12 

9 

12 

1 1 

5 

12; 

9i  1 

■91  1 

— 

39 

84 

62 

I i°i 

26 

8 

— 

65 

9i 

| •—  \ 

26 

84 

H 

1 1 

25 

84 

■ v— 

61 

9 

26 

10 

l8 

84 

9 1 

17 

7f 

— 

98 

9k 

36 

11 

23 

9x 

— 

: 

39 

8i 

— 

90  p 

10  ; 

30 

9i 

46ic 

Hf 

14 

84 

■ — 

42 

9i 

.“A"- 

1 

23 

8f 

!3 

1 1 

5 

8 

1 , . ~ 1 

68 

9f  | 

gi 

41 

8f 

27 

I I 

— 

- — 

tiB  ■ 

58 

9k 

24 

9 

23 

ioi 

1 1 

si  ! 

H — 

' I2lkc 

1 1 

. B 1 

■ . 

35ic 

IO 

784c 

Ilf 

6|c 

9i 

lie 

40 

9i 

. 

— 

22 

84  i 

18 

I°i 

§ — 

■—  „ 

1 16  p 

I of 

— 

— 

33 

i°i 

474c 

l/lf 

26 

9i 

: 

67 

1/ 

— 

— 

16 

Hi 

38 

tl/1 

13 

9f  1 

— 

49 

10 

H 

nf 

!7 

1 8f 

18 

9f 

— 

— I 

^jg 

170  p 

9 

— 

— 

8 lie 

tSfioi 

2pic 

1 ii 

60 

8 

79 

10 

s ■ 

; — 

35 

94 

29 

1 ii 

13 

8i 

— 

31 

9i 

— 

- ' — ■ 

16 

9 

15 

iof 

— 

— 

5°|c 

ioi 

-Tty 

— 

I2ic 

fio 

23IC 

ii  / 

i3ic 

S3- 

°4  | 

52  p 

9l 

— 

— 

32 

9 

17 

1 1 

i,  — 



48 

8i  I 

I 2 

1 

8f 

1 

13 

1 

9 f 

23 

7f  || 

! 

i 

Fannings,  Dust 
and  Various. 


Quantity.  Price. 


7i 

7i 

IO 


9i 


8£c 

2fc 

2 

4 

2 


2 
3ic 

2 
7vc 


4 

4 P| 


i 

— | 


3ic 


io4c 


7k 


5i 


5f 


5 i°i 
5i 


4i  6 
7i 


7i 


7i 

7k 

5i7i 


2|C 

3ic 


64 
5 7 


7\ 


io 


JAVA.  1597  chests.  8d. 


Garden, 

Total, 

Average, 

Fine  &FlowryPek, 

Medium  Pekoe, 

Broken  Pekoe. 

. ... 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Souchong, 

Cong,  Bro.  & 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity.  Pr 

Bagelen 

382 

7 

_ 



94 

6|7i 

47 

7\ 

24I 

6i7i 

_ 

Jonlapa  ...j 

70 

6* 

19 

7 7i 

*9 

6i 

13 

6 

17 

6i 

2 

6 

— 

Perbawattee  ...; 

207 

1 1 

— 

— 

60 

9f 

i47 

niuf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sinagar 

578 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

578 

7\7\ 

— 

— 

— 

Sindang  Sarie  ... 

203 

8f 

37 

i/3 

44 

8 

24 

8* 

65 

7 7i 

33 

— 

Tendjo  Aiioe 

1 

157 

8* 

i/4i 

27 

?3 
/ 4: 

28 

7i 

' 

29 

7\ 

31 

7 

28  6| 

In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; Jc  for  half-chests  ; p for  packages  . f Prices  mark 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  weig 

to  one  chest 


GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Brokers 


J.  W.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  1 & 2,  Bury  Street, St.  Mary  Axe. 


AND  JAVA  TEA 

January  27 th.  1803. 

IN  LONDON 

Java . 

29,824  packages. 

35’ 102  >> 


| Wbplement  to  “ uTTtTTav  un^HKV  hit. 

tiOW,  WILSON  £ STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CEYLON, 

13,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

'dm  QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION 

From  1st  June  to  Date. 

TIB  Indian.  Ceylon. 

1891-1892.  938,445  packages.  530,656  packages, 

jburing  the  week  1892-1893.  893,594  .»  5r3>9o5  >. 

"33,217  packages  Indian  ) 

~i3,o66  ,,  Ceylon  [-Total  46,826  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

•^■543  >>  JAVA  ’ 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  Export  trade  in  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea  from 
-jlreat  Britain  during  the  past  three  years.  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  now  important  con- 
sumers of  both  kinds,  while  Turkey  takes  a considerable  quantity  of  Indian  Tea.  One  of  the  most 
:b  noticeable  features  is  the  large  quantity  of  Ceylon  Tea  sent  to  Germany  in  1892  amounting  to  very 
nearly  one  million  pounds,  the  bulk  of  which  was  most  likely  destined  for  the  Russian  Market.  Fine 
flavoured  Ceylon  Teas  grown  at  high  altitudes,  have  for  some  time  past  been  used  in  Russia,  and  it  is  very 
encouraging  to  find  that  prospects  are  good  in  this  quarter,  although  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  con- 
cession to  the  Russian  authorities  in  the  way  of  paper  lining  to  the  tea  chests,  in  order  to  remove  any 


possible  barrier  against  the  rapid 

increase  to  the  use  of  Ceylon. Tea 

in  this  very  important 

market. 

Exports  of  Indian  and  Ceyl 

on  Tea  from  Great  Britain  during 

1890,  1891,  and 

1892. 

INDIAN. 

CEYLON. 

l8QO. 

1891. 

1892. 

1890. 

1891 . 

1892. 

United  States 

of 

United  States 

of 

America 

635,077 

659.831 

600,216 

America 

322,539 

417,982 

710,365 

Canada 

567,268 

621,490 

789,065 

Canada 

201 ,979 

410,958 

613,817 

Turkey- 

370.519 

978,726 

739,429 

T urkey 

4.473 

13,991 

32,778 

Holland 

309,150 

393>394 

494.997 

Holland 

129,872 

153.995 

201,886 

"Germany 

148,566 

162,878 

297,921 

* Germ  any 

398,134 

511,699 

975,051 

S.  America 

...  104,218 

93.595 

243,586 

S.  America 

52,559 

83.583 

200,1 13 

France 

41,449 

34.372 

43.860 

France 

23,993 

43.381 

45.537 

j S.  Africa 

40.952 

39.241 

68,942 

S.  Africa 

19,064 

40,518 

90,403 

• Russia 

23,267 

2,240 

10,825 

Russia 

26,316 

55361 

95,010 

Other  Places 

384,113 

354,061 

472,810 

Other  Places 

253,002 

361,561 

483,098 

lbs.  2,624,579 

lbs.  3,339,828 

lbs. 

3, 771, 651 

lbs.  1,431,931  lbs.  2 

,093,029  lbs.  3,448,058 

* Probably  much  of  the  Tea  exported  to  Germany  was  for  Russia 

INDIAN.  The  first  closing  invoice  of  the  season  was  sold  on  the  16th  instant,  and  since  then 
one  or  two  more  have  been  catalogued.  The  market  as  a whole  is  firm  at  fully  last  week’s 
rates,  the  quantity  brought  forward  having  been  materially  less. 

1 1892,  21,878  pkgs.av.  9d. 


i 1893- 

PKGS.  IPRICE. 

1892. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

1893- 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

1892. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

1893. 

PKGS.  j PRICE. 

1892. 

PKGS.  ! PRICE 

Assam 

I3O06|p 

7804  p 

iof  { 

I0949’P  IO 

Darjeeling  . . 

. 1089  p!  l/lj 

1066  p 1/0^ 

Neilgherky 

96  p 1/0J 

93  7# 

Cachar&Sylhet 

10  ' 

6579(P  7i 

Dooars 

. 2165  p gi 

I275  P, 

Tkrai 

270  p 10:) 

!92  P 8i 

Chittagong 

1 249 

9i 

250  , 9i 

Kangra  Valley 

■ 137  p 1° 

333  P 6i 

Travancore 

644  p 9 

985  PI  6§ 

893,  4Jd  1892, 

4d.  1891, 

6f-d. 

1890, 

5id. 

,,  6d. 

4?d. 

7±d. 

J > 

6d. 

„ 7fd.  „ 

6d. 

9d. 

,, 

7-J-d. 

„ 8*d.  „ 

6|d . ,, 

iod. 

,, 

8d. 

,,  9d- 

Hd. 

1 id. 

9id. 

7fd 

5^  „ 

Od  . 

, , 

6fd. 

Fd, 

bid 

icd. 

J > 

•7fd. 

Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London  : — 

DUST.  (Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor) 

FANNINGS.  (Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor) 

BROKEN  TEA.  (Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor) 

PEK.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor) 

PEKOE.  (Greyishto  blackish  some  tip,  useful  liquor) 

PEK.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor) 

PEKOE.  (Blackish, greyish. some  tip,  inferior  liquor) 

CEYLON.  No  actual  change  has  taken  place  in  the  market,  but  prices  for  the  lower  grades  are 
a trifle  harder,  and  competition  in  the  auctions  has  been  maintained.  The  following  averages  may 
be  mentioned  : — “ Ormidale,”  1/6^  ; “ Devonford,”  i/i|  ; “Norwood”  of  EP  & ECo.,  and 

“ Elbedde,”  1/1.  The  average  for  week  is  ioJd.,  against  gel.  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  London  :- 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor) 

(Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor) 

(Rather  bold  leaf;  indifferent  liquor) 

(Somewhat  bold  leaf;  indifferent  liquor) 

JAVA.  The  week’s  auctions  have  been  confine 

of  the  lower  grades,  and  in  sympathy  with  similar  descriptions  from  India  and  Ceylon  sold  readfl 
BANK  RATE.  2^per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight.— Calcutta  l/2j).  Colombo  1/ 


PEKOE 
PEKOE  SOUG. 
PEKOE 


1893, 

8Jd.  1892,  6id. 

1891, 

iod. 

1890,  9|d. 

> > 

gjd.  ,,  gd. 

> J 

1 id. 

,,  ioid. 

» > 

7|d.  ,,  5d. 

) > 

gid. 

gjd. 

8Jd.  ,,  6Jd. 

> ) 

ioid. 

,,  9fd. 

to  Teas 

of  indirect  import. 

These 

consisted 

INDIAN.  AVeiUge  IdfcTT 


Garden, 

Total. 

Average, 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonohong. 

Broken 

and  Sonchong, 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.] 

Price  | 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. j 

Price. 

ASSAM  1 

130Q6p 

m 

AssamC  Cherideo 

231 

I of 

— 

— 

90 

I of 

20 

1/4I 

IOO 

8f  9 

21 

i/n/3i 

? J 5 > • • • 

690 

I of 

— 

— 

228 

IO  I of 

661/ 

2f  l/6f 

150 

8f 

246 

8*  1/3  f 

,,  Gelakey 

425 

P 

Ilf 

80  I 

i|i/'4i 

231 

9f  10 

40  p I 

/of-2/2 

56 

8f 

— 

J ) ) 5 ••• 

120 

1 1 

60 

I/0| 

60 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,  Mackeypore 

204 

P 

1 1 

44lc 

1/6 

74 

10  iof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

86 

9 i/o| 

> > n 

”4 

P 

1 1 

26fc 

!/6f 

40 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

48 

9 1/ 

,,  Mazenga  ... 

392 

I of 

30 

i/3i 

176 

9f  iof 

20 

i/5f 

I I I 

8f  8f 

! 55 

uf 

,,  Rookang 

i59 

P 

Ilf 

— 

— 

59 

1 of 

39fc 

i/5 

— 

— 

1 61 

8f  i/5 

,,  Towkok 

i54 

I of 

— 

— 

29 

tiof 

35 

i/ii 

— 

— 

90 

8f  9 

228 

I of 

— 

— 

57 

iio 

29 

l/2f 

— 

— 

!42 

8f  1/2 

AssamFrontierC 

739 

9i 

91 1 1 

iii/if 

343 

+91+91 

— 

— 

120 

col’-* 

00 

n|^ 

00 

133 

8ft  9 

>)  ... 

266 

9i 

7i 

In 

96 

+9i 

— 

— 

55 

8 

Attaree  Khat  Co 

i43 

P 

1 /of 

2Of0 

i/5 

67 

1 /of 

23ic 

i/3f 

33 

9i 

— 

— ' 

Bamgaon 

i35 

1 of 

— 

— 

3° 

i/ii 

3° 

1/ 

5° 

9i 

1 25 

8| 

BishnauthTCo  ... 

5™ 

P 

iof 

97  P 1 

of  i/6f 

135 

iof I If 

40 

1/-1/2 

121 

9 

58 

8f8f 

Borelli  T Co 

201 

Ilf 

30 

l/2f 

61 

9f  io| 

30 

i/if 

56 

9 

24 

10 

BritishAssamC  A 

74 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

50 

8 8f 

24 

I8f 

.)  >>  B 

90 

P 

1 of 

— 

— 

38 

1 of 

20f  C 

1/ if 

32 

8f 

Bungla  Gor 

99 

uf 

20 

i/3f 

20 

Ilf 

— 

— 

21 

iof 

38 

9iio 

Chardwar 

42 

1 of 

— 

— 

18 

1 1 

— 

— 

24 

10 

ChoonsaliTCo  So 

205 

P 

9 

25|c 

1/6 

5o 

9l9f 

— 

80 

8 8f 

50 

+7f 

Cooliekoossie 

103 

9i 

— 

— 

16 

9f 

3° 

iof 

19 

8f 

38 

9 

Corramore 

192 

1 of 

— 

— 

84  1 

if  i/if 

20 

uf 

60 

9* 

Dapoota 

240 

I Of 

— 

— 

130  1 

9ft iof 

20 

+ 1/4I 

4° 

9 

50 

|8f 

Debrooghur  Com. 

76 

Ilf 

— 

— 

21 

uf 

15 

!/4* 

26 

9f 

Dhoolie 

1 70 

10 

— 

— 

50 

11  uf 

20 

I/If 

75 

8f8f 

20 

JO 

Ghoir  Allie 

5 1 

I of 

— 

— 

20 

uf 

— 

15 

9f 

— 

GreenwoodCo  D 

j 62 

II] 

39 

i/3l 

41 

uf 

— 

— 

47 

9i 

35 

9 

,,  Greenwood 

256 

P 

I of 

37|c 

1 15 

65 

9i 

95 

iofio| 

— 

>5  J > 

252 

9 f 

— 

— 

82 

9i9f 

90 

iof  II 

55 

8f 

25 

84 

Hattigor 

180 

1 /of 

— 

— 

701/ 

°*i/3f 

25 

I/If 

60 

Of  1 1 

25 

9i 

Hotewar 

39 

P 

7 

— 

— 

35 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

3 

5f 

Jaipur 

230 

i/°i 

— 

— 

100 

nfnf 

70 

i/4i 

— 

— 

60 

9i 

Jhanzie  T Assoc 

300 

1 of 

— 

— 

148 

hcf 

38 

+ i/3i 

73 

+8f 

Jokai  Co  Bokel... 

35 1 

P 

10 

— 

— 

322  p 

9f  uf 

15 

tio 

— 

— 

14 

8f 

,,  Dikom 

206 

P 

nf 

36 

i/5i 

138*0! 

9fiiof 

— 

— 

— 

,,  Hukanpukri 

210 

P 

uf 

igSfc 

n i/of 

12 

+ 1/1 

— 

— 

— 

,,  Jamira 

74 

P 

— 

— 

40 

Inf 

14 

1/ 

20f  C 

9* 

— 

— 

» Joyhing  ... 

1 10 

P 

1 1 

27 

1 iof 

35 

li/of 

28 

Inf 

— 

— 

20fc 

Sf  i 

,,  Muttuck 

167 

P 

iof 

19 

ti/5l 

94  P 

+9i  9i 

— 

— 

54ic 

8f 

— 

— 

Kobira 

108 

P 

I of 

— 

— 

29*c 

iof 

32fc 

1/1 

25 

9 

22 

9i 

Kopati 

103 

9 

— 

— 

27 

8fqf 

i7 

uf 

19 

8f 

40 

8 

Kuttalgoorie 

169 

P 

IC4 

28f  c 

1/6 

46 

+ n 1 

i y 2 

28 

1/ 

50 

18f 

17 

8 

Lepetketta  . . 

53 

8f 

— 

33 

9 

— 

20 

8f 

— 

LMB  Hatticoolie 

140 

9f 

— 

• — 

5° 

9* 

21 

l/2f 

50 

84 

19 

9 

,,Lattakoojan 

200 

10 

25 

i/ii 

75 

IO 

25 

lllf 

75 

8* 

— 

— ! 

Lower  AssamCoB 

56 

9\ 

— 

— 

15 

9f 

15 

iof 

14 

9 

12 

8f 

,,  Ranee  . . 

84 

9i 

— 

— 

20 

IO 

20 

Ilf 

24 

8f 

20 

8 

LuckimporeTCo 

140 

P 

i/i| 

24fc 

2/ 

40 

l/2f 

— 

36 

Di 

40 

iofnf! 

Luckwab  Co 

402 

1 of 

— 

— 

228 

9 +9f 

100 

9-1/of 

45 

8f 

— 

— 

Madoorie 

156 

P 

8f 

— 

— 

44 

8f 

7I2C 

iof 

18 

7l 

23 

MajuliC  Maj. 

113 

10 

J9 

1/1 

65 

l9f 

— 

29 

8f 

— 

Mandakatta 

ICO 

9* 

— 

34 

9* 

16 

1/2 

30 

8i 

20 

7 f 

Meleng  J 

200 

iof 

20 

i/3 

70 

ioj- 

25 

|i/3i 

35 

1 8f 

50 

18f 

Moabund  T Co 

282 

1 / 1| 

— 

— 

103  1/ 

ifi/4l 

46 

i/7 

81 

iOf 

52 

uf  ! 

Mokalbarie 

108 

P 

I /of 

64  pi  1 

/2|-tl/ 

5*44 

1 9* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Moran  T Co  S 

15  2 

P 

Hi 

23 

l/2f 

45 

ni 

— 

— 

38 

9i 

12 

9i 

MungledyeCo  ... 

:34 

1/ 

— 

— 

34 

uf 

25 

i/5i 

45 

• 9f 

3° 

11 

Raga  Dhoolie  ... 

66 

Sf 

— 

— 

1 

1 1 

40 

8* 

25 

9 

Naharanee 

127 

P 

9 i 

— 

— 

45 

9* 

nfc 

1/2 1 

26 

8 

20 

8 

Rahor  Kutia 

1 10 

!/3l 

— 

— 

31 

+ i/3i 

— 

32 

Ul 

— 

- 'I 

Namgaon 

. I3I 

11 

33 

I/I-I/4 

24 

iof 

18 

uf 

40 

9 

16 

9f 

Noanuddy 

1 12 

9i 

— 

— 

39 

9l 

20 

i/of 

33 

8i 

20 

8f 

ITSTD!  AN.  January 

27th. 

3,  Du 

■Tioij 

Broken  Org, Pekoe 

Pekoe 

and 

j 

[ Broken  and 

Fannings,  Duel 

harden, 

Total, 

Average 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Souchong, 

and  Tarions. 

Piii 

Quantity. 

Price  ^Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity..  1 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity.1  Pricr. 

Ohat 

IOO  pi 

Ilf 

3°lc 

l/5 

34 

Ilf 

— 

'v  — | 

36 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Rungajaun 

200 

9f 

— 

— ■ . 

73 

+9i+9f 

32 

ri/if 

77 

+ 84 

— 

— 

18 

84 

Shakomato  Co  ... 

1 2 1 

ii| 

11 

81 1/ 

of  1 /of 

— 

JO 

iof 

El 

. B 

— 

— 

TingriTCo 

ii8 

1 of 

3° 

I/I 

30 

9f 

14 

fi/of 

31 

t8f 

— 

— 

13 

eel-* 

00 

CO 

Tiok 

6o 

1/2 

, — 

BMEaiMi 

35 

1 1 

25 

i/6f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Titadimoro 

178  p 

iof 

I2fc 

I/7 

82fc 

of  10 

56  p 1 

ifl  nf 

14 

8f 

14 

8f 

— 

— 

Upper  Assam  Co 

398  P 

i/°i 

94  P 1/ 

3f  T/9f 

123 

IO-l/l 

76 

nf  i/3 

78 

9 iof 

27 

9 

— 

— 

H 

CACHE  &SYLHT 

7803  p 

10 

1/ 

8f 

Amo 

121 

10 

| 'fV,  r 

| raSi 

40 

IO 

20 

20 

21 

9f 

20 

9f 

- 

J 

B&C  EraligoolTC 

190  p 

8f 

4°ic  1 

o-ti/i 

52 

8f 

28 

icf 

39 

7f 

27 

7i 

42° 

4f 

[,  MookhamTC 

3l6  P 

10 

54  ti 

0fl/2f 

94 

9f 

59 

nf 

93 

8f 

12 

7f 

4fe 

4f 

„ Singla  T Co 

454 

9f 

83  10 

4 tl/2f 

176 

9f  • 

— 

— 

195 

8f8f 

— 

; * — 

— 

1 

Borokai  T Co  ... 

167 

iof 

HB1 

1 1 

65 

i°i 

15 

1/5-2 

3° 

8f 

57 

iof 

— 

— 

- 

Captainpore 

24-lc 

7 f 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

26 

• 1 

— 

| — 

24fC 

7f 

Chandkhira 

60 

8f 

— 

14 

9 

20 

IO 

7f 

. — 

' —X 



:1  j/j 

Chandpore  T Co 

206 

1 of 

A ~ 

— 

127  j 

9f!iof 

59  t 

9f  i/3f 

20 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

Cheerie  Valley  . . 

hi 

nf 

— 

56 

1 of 

27 

i/4f 

15 

9f 

— 

Baa 

13 

9f 

Chundeecherra  C 

130 

9i 

W'W*', 

— 

55 

8fiof 

37 

9f  i/if 

37 

8 

— 

— 

I 

4f 

/ ,,  Lallch 

176 

9 

— 

— 

44 

9f 

52 

9 T 1 1 

48 

t8f 

— 

I s 

32 

5i  8f 

CutleeclierraT  Co 

120 

8f 

1 — 

— 

33 

8f 

26 

I Of 

61 

7 2 

— - 

— 

— 

Doloo 

207 

9f 

— 

i/4i 

46 

10 

61 

tuf 

57 

+8f 

43 

+8 

— 

| . — ■ ; 

Dooloogram 

28^u> 

9! 

Hfc 

80 

9f 

45 

1/ 

35 

8f 

46 

8f 

64 

9i 

Indian  T Co 

217 

iof 

— 

— 

62 

nf 

17 

i/4i 

55 

8f 

83 

8f  iof 

: ,'-r-  ! 

- 

■ 3 j 

iringmara 

163  p 

9t 

■y  — 

— 

45 

1 of 

4°fe 

l/°f 

57 

8f 

21 

94 

ft 

Koyah 

Lailkhira 

340 

9i 

34 

iofiof 

76 

9 94 

76 

9f  nf 

109 

8f 

45 

74 

— 

170  p 

9i 

MSI  | 

— 

65 

8fgf 

22fc 

i/if 

40 

84 

28 

9 

15 

9 

% 

1} 

iaf 

LMB  Jalingah 

150 

9i 

— 

IOO 

92 

— 

50 

8f 

— 

' — 

Longai 

332  P 

9 

61 

8f 

178  p 

9f  iof 

73  P 

8 8f 

20 

8 

— 

— 

\'ithWstrn  Caclir 

78  p 

10 

— 

; | § 1 

34 

10 

23fe 

i/if 

' — 

21 

84 

r 

Pathemara 

99  P 

9t 

Ivor's 

44 

9 

55  P 

8f  1 of 

— 

— , | 

ti’iA-  • 

mui 

— 

■ | — 1 

9? 

Puttareah 

128 

9f 

12 

l/3 

60 

1 of 

BSesSn 

— 

40 

84 

16 

7f 

w 

;'*r—  - 

Roopabally 
Roopacherra 
Scotpore  T Co  D 

22 

120 

106 

m 

9 

1 of 

— 

5° 

31 

9 

iof 

25 

22 

iof 

1/2 

15 

9i 

22 

45 

38 

9i 

7f 

9i 

— 

— 

M 

„Scotpore 

160  p 

lof 

20fc 

!/5 

55 

10 

35 

1/ 

50 

84 

— 

■Asff 

— 

SSTCoBalisera 

293  P 

I0i 

55  1 

°2 I/7i 

75 

9f 

53 

1 1 

72 

84 

20 

8f 

i8fc 

9 

,,Deanston 

623  p 

nf 

104  + 1 

if  i/7i 

182 

11 

68 

i/if 

188 

iof 

63 

9 

i8fc 

9i 

! „Dukingole 

85 

9l 

HI 

— 

35 

9f 

20 

1 1 

3° 

8f 

Si  : 

'■ 

| — 

- 

„Goombira 

3°5  P 

9l 

78 

Of fl/2 

75 

9f 

22 

1 of 

65 

8f 

5i 

7f 

i4fc 

1 

" 

„Jagcherra 

3°°  P 

92 

37  ■+ 

i°f T 1/ 

5 80 

+94 

25 

iof 

90 

8f 

40 

8 

2 8fc 

7f 

..Phulcherra  ... 

455  P 

IO 

77  tio 

f ti/Sf 

131 

94 

75 

Ilf 

122 

8f8f 

29 

8 

2 if  c 

64 

Subong 

I54  P 

9i- 

— 

42 

9 

78 

iof 

B— 

■ «B 

8 

9f 

26f  c 

5f 

TarraporeTC  ... 

423 

9f 

— . 

— 

65 

iof 

22 

1/4 

72 

8f  9 

264 

8 9f 

■ mi 

Thaligram 

59 

7 f 

i/6f 

185 

KB 



— . 

59 

7f 

— 

■ ■ — A 

— 

Western  Caclir  Co 

456  P 

1 of 

2 if  c 

9fi° 

76 

l/lf 

B — 

— 

174 

84  9 

! tef.  4J 

BB  § 

CHITTAGONG 

249 

H 

Dantmara 

90 

84 

— 

44 

9 

— 

l/lf 

— 

— 

45 

7f 

1 

3f 

Futtickcherrie  ... 

i59 

9 f 

■Wl 

— 

IOO 

9f 

16 

53 

84 

— 

DARJEELING 

1089  p 

m 

1/2 

Bannockburn 

33  P 

nf 

- — 

l/2f 

20f  C 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

10 

ill 

Chong  TongTAss 

158  P 

i/of 

6ifc 

58 

1/1 

' — 

— 3 

28 

9f 



1 1 

8f 

t'liajea 

57 

9i 

— 

--- 

— 

— 

1/9  2 

I — 

— 

44 

4f9i 

13 

10  11 

Dooteriah 

!52 

1/8I 

1 MB 

• — 

35 

1/8 

90 

27 

i/44 

— 



Lebong  T Co  ... 

242 

nf 

122  1 

ifi/3f 

40 

nf 

— 

— 

80 

9fio 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

LMB  Mineral  Sp. 

58 

11 

. cS 

— 

17 

i/of 

1 1 

l/lf 

17 

1 of 

13 

8 

— 

Pusumting 

40  p 

1/2 

20fc 

i/5f 

20 

1/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- — 



— 

Selimbcng 

129JC 

i/if 

26fc 

i/5f 

43sc 

i/if 

24fc 

1/4  - 

27fc 

1 of 

Qic 

9i 

— 

it’-' 

Selim  Hill 

69 

iof 

III  fl 

— 

3i 

1 1 

15 

l/lf 

■ — 

— 

23 

8f 

— 



Tukvar  T Co 

151 

i/of 

/i-ti/3 

1 

4 : 

— 

— 

— 

:r  4° 

fiof 

— 

— 



DOOARS 

2165  p 

9f 

+94 

A 

$ 

Chalouni 

292 

94 

25 

1 of 

32 

62 

IO  Ilf 

26 

Sf 

147 

8f8f 





DooarsCo  Baman 

194 

9f 



— 

70 

9f 

64 

II 

60 

8f 





„ Ghatia 

197 

9f 

— 

— 

58 

9f 

52 

Ilf 

59 

8f 

28 

9 

— 



,,  Nagrakatta 

620 

10 

66 

1/2 

173 

9i 

1 10 

Ilfuf 

205 

8f 

— 

66 

iof 

F.llenbarrie 

1 95 

9i 

— 

35 

iof 

— 

— 

60 

t8f 

i — 

— 

— 

INDIAN —C  ontmueo. 


Grarden, 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

I 

Broken  and 

! Pannings,  Dnst 

Total. 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Sonchong, 

and  Various. 

. 

| Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.!  Price. 

Quantity. | Price. 

' Quantity.;  Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

: Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price 

Hope 

i 

106  p 

1 Ii 

u 

H|<M 

O 

OJ 

1/7  i 

20 

1 1 

20 

l/l 

II 

20 

j 10 

! 

26 

94 

1 

Looksan 

176  p 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

88 

+74 

884c 

a 

Meenglas 

7i 

8* 

— 

— 

71 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Putharjhora 

KANGRAYALEY 

414 

84 

42 

i i of- 

48 

+84 

18 

+ l/l4 

| 132 

+84 

150 

+74  74 

24 

| +44 

Kangra  Valley  G 

HEILGHERRY 

T37  P 
96  p 

10 

l/0i 

68  p 

11 1/°4 

25 

+8  94 

30  b 

l/l* 

14 

74 

— 

— 

— 

Curzon 

86fc 

i/°i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2|4c 

l/2f 

324c 

§1 

^ofc 

1/ 

— 

GHTE 

iofc 

8f 

iofc 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

TERM 

270  p 

104 

Baghdogra 

i 92 

1 of 

— 

— 

27 

9i 

36  1 

/I-I/I4 

29 

84 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

New  Terai  Co  ... 

66  p 

9f 

— 

— 

20 

9 i 

16 

I/2 

27 

8 

— 

— 

34c 

44 

Pahar  Goomiah 

1 12 

iof 

— 

24 

10 

34 

1 / 1 4 

54 

84 

— I 

— 

— 

IRAYANCORE 

645  p 

9 

Aneimudi 

52ic 

8i 

— 

— 

I of  C 

84 

1 84c 

8f 

244c 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

Braemore 

24-ic 

94 

— 

— 

154c 

9 

84c 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i4c 

54 

CMR 

32 

84 

— 

— 

30 

84 



— - 

— 

1 

1 

74 

I 

5 

EG 

17 

io4 

— 

— 

*7 

io4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Fairfield 

45 

10 

— 

— 

4 

94 

12 

1 /of 

27 

9 

1 

74  1 

1 

54 

Gutalsudh 

254  P 

84 

334c 

9 

39 

+ 74 

32 

10 

150  b 

+74 

— 

1 

Nagamally  Co  N 

50 

94 

18 

94 

12 

1/ 

16 

8 

1 

64 

3 

84 

Parvithi 

68fc 

84 

— 

— 

324c 

84 

124c 

I of 

244c 

7f 

— 

— 

Penshurst 

19 

9l 

— 

— 

19 

+94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

Poonmudi 

4°4C 

9t 

104c 

nf 

174c 

84 

— 

— 

134c 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

TPC 

43 

8f 

1 

— 

!3 

8 

17 

ID 

9 

74 

— 

— 

4 

74 1 

CEYLON. 


Average  iofd. 


Total, 

Broken  Org,  Pek, 

Pekoe  and 

Broken 

Pannings,  Dns' 

Garden , 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe, 

Pekce  Sonchong. 

and  Sonchong. 

and  Various. 

1 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

! Price 

Agrakande 

44 

I°4 

— 

— 

14 

94 

17 

i/°4 

13 

84 

| — 

— 

— 

— 

Albion 

85 

1/ 

— 

— 

27 

1 1 

45 

i/ii 

10 

9i 

. 

— 

3 

84 

Alnwick 

43 

I Of 

— 

— 

26 

94 

13 

I /of 

— 

— 

I 

. 9 

3 

6f 

Ambatenne 

94 

94 

— 

— 

43 

+8f 

51 

io-l- 

— 

— 

— 

Amblamana 

100 

94 

— 

— 

13 

9 

58 

1 of 

22 

Si 

7 

7f 

— 

— 1 

Amherst 

28 

Hi 

— 

— 

1 1 

+ 104 

12 

1 /of 

2 

9 

— 

3 

8i 

Amunamulle 

121  p 

94 

— 

— 

354c 

10 

i8fc 

nf 

6cfc 

84 

4ic 

94 

4 

74 

Ardross 

127 

84 

— 

— 

41 

8i 

51 

1 10 

35 

74 

r 

Bambrakelly&D. 

86 

i°4 

— 

— 

44 

10 

42 

1 1 

— 

— n 

— 

Bandarapoila 

7i 

9 

— 

— 

35 

84 

21 

tiof 

15 

74 

— 9 

— 

— 

— 

Bearwell 

86  p 

10 

— 

— 

43 

+9i 

27 

1/ 

13 

84 

— ■ 

— 

34c 

6f 

Beaumont 

59 

94 

17 

IO 

28 

8f 

12 

Hi 

— 

1 

— 

i 2 

74 

Beauvais 

13 

i/°i 

— 

— 

1 

Hi 

9 

I/ii 

3 

94 



— 

i 

Binoya 

37 

1 of 

— 

— 

16 

9i 

21 

Ilf 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 1 

Blairgowrie 

64  p 

10 

— 

— 

21 

94 

3°4c 

Ilf 

12 

H|<N 

00 

— 

VV-V  < 

1 

54 

Bo  Pat 

3° 

104 

— 

— 

12 

8f 

18 

1 14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

Broad  Oak 

85  P 

1 of 

59  p+i 

of  1 1 jo 

4 26fc 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

Bukanda 

49 

9i 

— 

16 

84 

18 

I of 

13 

8 

— 

— 

2 

6f  I 

Calsay 

76 

94 

— 

— 

33 

9 

35 

lof 

8 

8i 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

Campden  Hill  ... 

i45 

I of 

— 

— 

92 

94 

44 

Ilf 

9 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— I 

Chalmers 

73  P 

9i 

31 

94  Hi 

19 

8i 

1 ifc 

8 

— 

— 

2 

541 

Choisy 

82  p 

94 

— 

14 

84 

564c 

II 

12 

8i 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

Chrystlers  Farm 

66 

ni 

— 

| — 

3° 

ni 

12 

1/44 

24 

- 9 

— 

— 

— 

— II 

Clarendon  B ... 

63 

i°i 

— 

* 

23 

+ 104 

174c 

l/lf 

23 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— I 

CL&PC  Andngde 

i47 

9i 

42 

+94 

43 

84 

35 

I of 

— 

24 

748i 

3 

5 

,,N.  Peradeniya 

94 

94 

24 

IO 

26 

8i 

28 

i of 

13 

8i 

I 

74 

2 

5i| 

Craig  Head 

69  p 

9i 

384c 

1 1 

21 

84 

— 

— 

10 

' 8 

— 

— 

— ' 

— 9 

Cranlejr 

56 

n4 

— 

18 

I of 

23 

1/14 

15 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

C i CCo  Dunedm 

167  p 

94 

22  b 

+ i/5 

95lc 

9 

22 

I of 

28 

8i 

— 

— 

3 

— j 

,,EastPIolyrood 

i95  P 

ni  1 

— 

78 

1 1 

78 

i/-i/of 

394c 

94 

— 

— 

— 1 

If 


CEYLON.  — Continued. 


Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonchong. 

Broken  and 
Sonchong. 

Fannings,  Dnst 
and  Various. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

| Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

ZTPCMudamana 

96 

9l 

— 

— 

38 

9 

42 

II 

16 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,Rosita 

151 

iof 

71 

Hi 

62 

9i 

— 

— 

18 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

,,Tillyrie 

77  P 

nf 

— 

29 

1 of 

24IC 

l/l 

24 

Hf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,Waverley 

90 

I/°i 

— 

— 

33 

1 of 

56  I 

/I-I/If 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

8 

Dalhousie 

68ic 

9l 

' - — 

— 

1 61c 

9 

35fc 

I of 

I5ic 

84 

— 

— 

2ic 

5i 

Dambagastalawa 

44 

ni 

— 

— 

28 

1 of 

16 

I/I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dehigalla 

45lc 

iol 

— 

— 

22lc 

9i 

20lc 

1/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3ic 

6f 

Delta 

67 

9i 

— 

— 

29 

9} 

26 

II 

12 

81 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Deviturai 

75 

9i 

— 

— 

33 

7 8f 

35 

I of 

— 

— 

4 

8 

3 

6f 

Devonford 

34  P 

i/if 

— 

— 

10 

1/ 

23lc 

I/2* 

I 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

Dig  Dolla 

72 

8f 

— 

— 

13 

8f 

i7 

ioi 

31 

8f 

— 

— 

1 1 

5f8f 

Dimbula 

T35  P 

10 

20 

l/lf 

42 

i°i 

— 

— - 

50 

9 

— 

— 

23lc 

7i 

Dunnottar 

32 

11 

32 

II 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ekkie  Oya 

! 34 

9i 

— 

— 

21 

8f 

13 

i of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ekolsund 

60 

ioi 

13 

IO 

3° 

1 of 

i7 

I Of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Elbedde 

79 

1/1 

— 

36 

nl 

24 

1/6 

19 

9i 

— 

— 

- — 

Elfmdale 

138JC 

84 

SPP&iu 

— 

7°lc 

7i7i 

68f  c 

i9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

EP&ECo  Arapo. 

74  P 

9i 

12 

9i 

20 

8f 

3°2C 

1 of 

12 

81 

— 

— 

— 

— 

, „Asgeria 

58 

10 

— 

— 

38 

9 

20 

nf 

— 

— ^ 

— 

■ — 

1 13 

r 

,,Hope 

43 

10 

— 

— 

24 

9i 

19 

1 1 if 

— 

■ : ‘ 

— 

— 

— 

,,Meddecombra 

106 

iof 

— 

B 

35 

9i 

45 

1/ 

26 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,, Norwood 

60 

1/1 

— 

— 

38 

1 1 

22 

i/4i 

— 

' 

— 

— 

— 

,,Vellai-Oya  ... 

no 

i°i 

36 

tl/of 

74 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Erroll 

65  p 

11 

— 

| \'A~  , p 

3° 

1 of 

23ic 

l/2f 

8 

9 

2ic 

8 

2fc 

8f 

>5 

28 

9'i 

— 

I 

28 

t9* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Fairlawn 

Q2fc 

1 of 

f.'f-  V 

— 

45lc 

I of 

23lc 

I/I 

2 ole 

84 

2|C 

8f 

2lc 

7i 

Faithlie 

46 

9i 

SI 

19 

9 

15 

f i of 

! 12 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

Fassifern 

34 

1/ 

— 

12 

nf 

17 

I/I 

— 

— 

3 

1 of 

2 

9i 

Ferham&S.  Andre 

i 29 

iof 

14 

Hi 

15 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Fruit  Hill 

70  p 

i°i 

35ic 

l/°4 

22 

9i  ■ 

— 

— 

IO 

8f 

— 

1 — 

3ic 

7l 

Galella 

59sc 

9i 

— 

— 

3°lc 

81 

2glc 

I of 

— 

— 

— 

Gallaheria 

95  P 

9i 

24JC 

I I 

29 

8f 

29 

1 1 

13 

8 

— 

— 

Gallantenne 

43 

9 

1 s 

— 

20 

8f 

12 

iol 

1 1 

8 

'4—  5 

— 

— 

— 

Gikiyanakanda ... 

92 

1 °i 

.•£—  | '• . 

— 

34 

9l 

37 

nf 

21 

f8f 

— 

— 

Glassaugh 

24l!e 

ioi 

Kfli 

. ; — 

I20lc 

1 of 

4°2‘C 

1/2 

63ic 

9i 

— 

..  ■ — 4 

1 81c 

7f 

Glen  Alpin 

103  p 

1 1 

— 

— 

45 

iol 

31 

1/1 

22 

10 

— 

. — . 

5fc 

6f 

Glentaffe 

57  P 

l/°i 

— 

— 

23 

nf 

2llc 

i/5i 

13 

9* 

— 

— 

Goomera 

75 

94 

12 

1 1 

27 

9i 

j 17 

I Of 

19 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Goorookoya 

104 

i°i 

— 

— 

4i 

9i 

45 

Hi 

18 

8f 

— 

1 

Hantane 

85  P 

i°i 

— 

— 

32 

10 

34ic 

l/°l 

19 

84 

A*|- 

— 

— 

— 

Hatale 

59 

i°i 

12 

ioi 

23 

10 

12 

Hf 

12 

81 

— 

— 

— 

Hattangalla 

53 

9i 

— 

— 

20 

9 ! 

20 

iol 

12 

81 

— 

iArf"’  ■ 

1 

6 

Hautville 

198  p 

1/1 

fflfe'i; 

— 

73ic 

l/°f  : 

II31CI 

/2f-l/2 

1 12 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Henfold 

103 

1/ 

— 

— 

44 

i of 

47 

I/2*  | 

12 

I°2 

| 

— 

■ — : 

— 

Hunugalla 

55 

1 of 

20 

9i 

15 

5 

20 

I/I* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hyndford 

57  P 

9i 

j — 

— 

19 

8f 

21 

Ilf 

12 

8 

— 

5fc 

61 

Iddagodda 

45 

9i 

| — 

— 

21 

8f 

12 

III 

12 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Imboolpittia 

15°  P 

10 

19 

ni 

66  p 

9iio 

18 

W°4 

47  P 

8481 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ingestre 

74ic 

1/ 

74ic 

1 1-1/1 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

| 

— 

— 

— r | 

— 

Kaluganga 

3« 

84 

— 

14 

81 

12 

IO 

1 1 

7t 

— 

— 

I 

5 

Kataboola 

87 

1 of 

12 

i/ii 

33 

10 

21 

w 

20 

9 

— 

— 

I * 

5i 

KAW 

i83 

9i 

— 

— 

96 

9 n 

25 

i/if 

JS 

— 

62 

81 

— 

Kellie  Pins.  Co  K 

114 

i°i 

— 

33 

+9f 

45 

I/Oi 

36 

8| 

— 

— 

— 

Knuckles  Group 

97 

9l 

— 

— 

32 

9 

40 

Hi 

25 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Koladenia 

4° 

8f 

— 

— 

14 

8f 

13 

I of 

13 

7l 

1 

— 

— 

Kottagalla 

39  P 

ni 

2I|C 

i/il 

18 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kurugama 

32 

nf 

— r- 

1 1 

iol 

18 

i/of 

3 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

Laxapana 

44  P 

Hi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 81c 

i/7 

12 

8f 

— 

— ' 

1 4lc  j 

6 

Leangapella 

45 

9l 

24 

|i°l 

21 

!81 

— 

; — 

— 

— 

— i 



— 

LeVallon 

9i 

9'i 

37 

1 of 

24 

84 

i5 

9i 

15 

81 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lynsted 

22fc 

7i 

— 

Eg 

— 

— 

— 

22fc 

7i 

— 1 

— 

Mahanilu 

6l  p 

i°i 

5 b 

Ilf  1/5 

15 

9i 

29lc 

1/ 

12 

81 

— 

— 

— 

Mahousa 

96 

10 

47 

iof-l/- 

25 

9 

II 

22 

81 

— 

— 

2 

5i 

Mayfield 

IO9IC 

9i 

65  ic 

9i  nl 

44ic 

81 

— 

— I 

— 

— 1 

— 

- i 

CEYLON.  Continued. 


Garden, 

Total. 

Average, 

Broken  Org,  Pek. 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

1 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken 

and  Souchong, 

Fannings,  I 
andVarious 

Quantity. 

Price, 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  1 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  | 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Pr 

Meeriabedde 

34 

94 

— 

— 

12 

9 

1 1 

7 

84 

1 I 

8 

— 

- 

Monterey 

«3 

9i 

— 

— 

29 

84 

36 

iof 

15 

74 

— 

— 

3 

£ 

Mooloya 

33 

1 1 

— 

— 

13 

tiof 

20 

fllf 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Nahalma 

160  p 

10 

— 

— 

69 

94 

80 

114 

11 

84 

— 

— 

— 

- 

NewDimbula  D 

109 

i/°4 

— 

— 

47 

114 

5° 

1/14 

12 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Norton 

6ofc 

9 4 

— 

— 

4-Ofc 

84 

20fc 

u4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

(J13HC  Dangknde 

8qfc 

92 

— 

— 

294c 

9 

364c 

iof 

i94c 

84 

— 

— 

— 

- 

,,  Nilloomally... 

49 

94 

— 

— 

27 

84 

22 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

,,  Smnapittia... 

3° 

”4 

— 

— 

3° 

114 

— ' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Oliphant 

167  p 

94 

— 

— 

86fc 

8f!8f 

41 

+114 

344c 

84 

— 

— 

6 

6 

Oononagalla 

ii5  P 

10 

34  P 1 

l4V54 

40 

84 

24 

-I 

17 

84 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Ormidale 

58ic 

1/64 

i8fc 

i/5 

334c 

1/8 

74c 

1/34 

— 

— 

— 

Ouvahkellie 

66 

l/°4 

— 

— 

66  1 

ofi/1! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Pambagama 

185  P 

94 

— 

— 

106 

84 

6gfc 

11 

10 

8 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Pantiya 

56 

94 

— 

— 

25 

9 

16 

1 1 

15 

8 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Peacock  Hill 

98  p 

84 

— 

— 

26 

84 

364c 

iof 

36 

74 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Poengalla 

64 

94 

— 

— 

25 

84 

39 

io4 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Pundaloya 

82  p 

II 

354c 

1/2 

33 

iof 

• — 

14 

9 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Queensberry 

15  8 p 

94 

18 

I/I4 

65 

10 

— 

— 

25 

84 

14 

74 

364c 

> 

Ragalla 

99  P 

iof 

— 

40 

iof 

42 

1/ 

13 

94 

— 

— 

44c 

i 

Rahatungoda  ... 

33 

10 

— 

— 

13 

+9 

20 

+ iof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Rambodde 

”4 

— 

— 

1 84c 

iof 

20fc 

I/I 

134c 

94 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Rangbodde 

72 

94 

— 

— 

27 

+8f 

25 

II 

20 

84 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Rappahannock  ... 

38 

iof 

— 

— 

23 

94 

15 

1/04 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

RAW 

52 

94 

3° 

104 

22 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Relugas 

57 

94 

— 

25 

83 

20 

114 

12 

84 

— 

— 

j — 

- 

Riverside 

81 

94 

— 

— 

31 

9 

32 

til 

16 

94 

— 

— 

2 

( 

Sanquhar 

10  5 

94 

— 

— 

34 

9 

32 

1 of 

24 

84 

— 

— 

15 

SCTC  Abergeldie 

66  p 

10 

— 

— 

25 

94 

294c 

i/°4 

12 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

,,Invery 

I23  P 

Hi 

— 

— 

49 

n4 

^8fc 

1/3 

— 

— 

36  P 

7494 

— 

,,Lonach 

U6  p 

104 

— 

— 

62 

i°4 

654c 

1/04 

29 

84 

— 



— 

- 

,,Strathdon  ... 

io9  P 

iof 

— 

— 

47 

10 

434c 

1/2 

19 

84 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Sheen 

77  P 

1/ 

344c 

U44 

29 

iof 

14 

9 

— 

1 

— 

' 

South  W ana  Rajah 

74  P 

10 

27 

10 

15 

84 

324c 

fllf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Springwood 

41 

94 

— 

— 

13 

84 

12 

II 

16 

84 

— 

— 

- 

St.  Johns 

5i 

1/ 

— 

— 

25 

iof 

26 

1/14 

— 

— 

— 

* 

Stockholm 

22 

94 

— 

— 

1 

94 

21 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

' 

Suriakande 

70 

94 

— 

— 

28 

94 

18 

1/ 

20 

84 

— 

— 

4 

Taprobana 

117  p 

10 

— 

— 

6q4c 

9 j 94 

36 

iof 

74c 

84 

— 

— 

54c 

Theresia 

87  P 

114 

— 

— 

26 

m 

6ifc 

1 1/2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

* 

Tunisgalla 

64 

94 

36 

10 

28 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

• 

— 

Tyspany 

104 

94 

— 

— 

62 

8f 

42 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

‘ 

Ugieside 

47 

94 

— 

— 

21 

9 

17 

iof 

9 

84 

— 

— 

. 

Uplands 

65 

104 

— 

— 

34 

94 

31 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

“ ’ 

Valamaly 

22 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

10 

10 

Vogan 

77 

10 

— 

— 

32 

94 

33 

1 1 

12 

8-J 

— 

— 

— 

' 

Waltrim  . . 

92 

n4 

— 

— 

34 

1 1 

36 

i/ii 

22 

94 

— 

— 

Wariagalla 

62 

i°4 

— 

— 

12 

84 

42 

n4 

4 

8 

— 

— 

4 

Westhall 

75 

10 

— 

— 

32 

94 

28 

Hi 

14 

84 

— 

— 

I 

West  Haputale... 

IOO^C 

io4 

324c 

tp4 

26fc 

9 

3o4c 

i/of 

124c 

84 

— 

— 1 

— 

' 

Wewelmadde  ... 

43 

i°4 

— 

— 

!3 

94 

18 

1/04 

12 

84 

- — | 

— 

Wiharagalla 

36 

114 

— 

— 

10 

i94 

15 

i/if 

10 

+8f 

— M 

— 

1 

Woodlands 

42 

9 

— 

— 

15 

84 

16 

icf 

9 

74 

— 

2 

Ythanside 

I24  P 

iof 

30 

i/3 

40 

104 

34 

94 

12 

t8 

8fc 

In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; for  half-chests  ; p for  packages  t Prices  map  id 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  we  a. 

to  one  ches 

GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Broker 


J.  W.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  i & 2,  Bury  Street, St.  Mary  Axe. 


impplement  to  ' • u”  i lXjIT~JJJJ5TLK,VE k : ‘ 


■■'■'l,  I 


liOW,  WILSON  k STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CEYLON 

13,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


AND  JAVA  TEA  REPOST, 

February  3 rd,  1893, 

IN  LONDON 


Java. 

29,824  packages. 
35.357 


QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION 

From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon. 

1891-1892.  965,969  packages.  547,190  packages. 

During  the  week  1892-1893.  927,291  ,,  526,854  ,, 

-53,486  packages  Indian  j 
-[2,949  >)  Ceylon  j-  Total  46,690  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

I 255  ,,  Java  J 

-INDIAN.  Many  Invoices  now  coming  forward  have  an  autumnal  flavor.  Less  disposition  to 
-support  late  rates  has  resulted  in  a weaker  market.  Broken  Pekoes  at  about  nd.  were  somewhat 
-neglected,  and  sold  at  easier  rates.  Demand  for  the  lower  grades  was  decidedly  less  keen,  and 
■quotations  for  these  must  in  consequence  be  reduced  by  fully  a farthing. 

~ Weekly  average  of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1893,  23,733  pkgs.  av.  9f.  1892,  22,308  pkgs.av.  9|d. 


' Assam 

■ Cachar&Sylhet 

■ Chittagong 


1 1893. 

1892. 

PKGS.  IPRICE. 

PKGS.  | PRICE 

i04iojp  10 

I45I2P9J  | 

1 7093P  9 \ 

4149  p 8f  > 

i 368  P 8i 

89  p;  9 1 

Darjeeling  . . 
Dooars 

Kangra  Valley 


!893- 

PKGS.  j PRICE 
1342  p 1/0$ 
3790  p 9f 
409  p,  9J 


| 1892. 

1 

j PKGS.  j PRICE. 

1481  p Il| 

Neilgherry  , 

II36p)  8f 

Terai  . . ; 

226  Pi  6f 

Travancore 

j§93- 

PKGS.  ' PRICE. 


1892. 

PKGS.  PRICE. 


205 

72 


Si 

9i 


73  j 
642  p; 


7 

71 


4id 

1892, 

4d. 

1891, 

6fd. 

1 890 

6d. 

J > 

4|d- 

9 9 

7i  d. 

99 

7jd. 

J J 

6d. 

9 9 

9jd. 

99 

8Jd. 

9 9 

6|d. 

9 9 

iojd. 

9 9 

8|d. 

9 9 

8id. 

9 9 

1 id. 

9 9 

7fd. 

; 9 

5W 

99 

9?d. 

9 9 

7|d. 

? ? 

6|d 

9 9 

iod. 

9 9 

5id. 

6d. 
7|-d . 
8d. 
9id. 
6fd. 

7id. 


Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London: 

DUST.  (Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor)  igc 

FANNINGS.  (Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor) 

- BROKEN  TEA.  (Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor)  ,, 

- PEK.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor)  ,, 

-PEKOE.  (Greyishtoblackish  some  tip,useful  liquor)  ,, 

- PEK.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor)  ,, 

-PEKOE.  (Blackish,  greyish,  some  tip.  infericu  liquor)  ,, 

J CEYLON.  The  total  Export  of  Tea  from  Ceylon  was  69,626,31  lbs.  in  1892,  against  682,744,20  lbs. 
J ill  1891  ; to  the  United  Kingdom  63,505,065  lbs.  in  1892,  against  63,744,89 7 in  1891. 

Less  animation  was  noticeable  in  the  bidding,  resulting  in  rather  lower  quotations  for  all  grades. 
-Medium  Broken  Pekoes  are  neglected,  in  spite  of  the  good  value  obtainable.  Teas  for  price  are 

- }d.  to  ^d.  cheaper.  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  January,  were  5,800,000  lbs.,  and  the 
j estimate  for  February  is  6,500,000  lbs.  The  following  averages  may  be  mentioned  : — “ Portswood,” 
J1/3J-;  “ Wallaha”  of  the  CTP  Co.,  i/of.  Average  for  week,  ioJd.,  against  g j-d.  for  same  week  last  year. 

Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  London  : — 

- PEKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor)  1 893 , 8Jd.  1892,  6^d.  1891,  10^-d.  1890,  gfd. 

- PEKOE  (Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor)  ,,  gd.  ,,  gd.  ,,  n|d.  ,,  imd. 

-i  PEKOE  SOUG.  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,,  7§d.  ,,  5d.  ,,  iod.  ,,  gd. 

i PEKOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,,  8d.  ,,  6^d,  ,,  io|d.  gi(j 

- JAVA.  Of  the  255  packages  brought  to  auction,  only  105  were  of  direct  import  ; these  were  from 
j the  “ Perbawattee  ” Estate.  The  remainder  comprised  Teas  brought  over  from  Holland.  Java 

Teas  appear  to  have  been  freely  used  for  home  trade  purposes  lately. 


MOVEMENTS  OF  TEA  IN  LONDON  (in  lbs.)  DURING  JANUARY. 


1891. 

Imports. 

1892. 

1893. 

1891. 

Deliveries. 

1892. 

1S93 

Indian  

13,258,320 

13,634,409 

13,698,723 

10,570,794 

9,967,647 

9,677,760 

Ceylon  

2,885,804 

5,070,238 

4,672,600 

3.565.962 

4,729,196 

4,756,486 

Java 

191,520 

97,650 

500,080 

253,750 

I 17,740 

367,080 

China,  etc 

5,669,322 

4,169,123 

3,849,574 

6.440,795 

5,079,493 

5,025,087 

Total  lbs. 

22,004,966 

22,971,420 

22,720,377 

20,831,301 

19,894,076 

19,826,413 

FROM  1st  JUNE  TO  31st  JANUARY. 


Imports. 

Deliveries 

Stock. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893- 

Indian  

81,182,466 

26,792,210 

2,192,120 

60,338,967 

91,991,655 

41,280,862 

2,061,990 

54,7I3,o38 

93,046,929 

40,354,650 

2,674,630 

49,598,874 

69,607,836 
28,440,918 
1, 554-720 
56,360,440 

69,490,647 

40,474,824 

2,457,000 

47,952,700 

72,270,264 

45,461,202 

2,386,090 

39,530,063 

39,064,419 
7,941,666 
702,240 
43, 969,855 

49,162,440 

15,780,930 

454.58o 

35,204,807 

50,089,095 

12,654,590 

901,040 

30,663,111 

Ceylon  

Java  

China,  etc 

Total  lbs. 

170,505,763 

190,047,545 

185,675,083 

155,963,914 

160,375,171 

159,647,619 

gi,67S,iSo 

100,602,757 

94,307,836 

* 

BANK  RATE.  2-|per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  tDree  months  sight.— Calcutta  1/2$.  Colombo  I 


INDIAN.  Average  gfd. 


Garden, 

C 

Total.  1 

1 

Lyerage,  0 

Jroken  Org.  Pekoe 
r Flowary  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Sonohong,  : 

Broken 

and  Sonohong, 

Fannings,  Dns 
and  Varions. 

Quantity. 

Price  | <; 

Quantity.  1 

Price 

Juantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  |j( 

Juantity.  [ 

Price.  | 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Prict 

&SSAM 

lOMOp 

10 

Attabarree 

207 

P 

9f 

16  b 

t/4i 

57ic 

9 9a 

134  P 

8 iof 

— 

— 

— 

s 1 

— 

Badulipar 

3>° 

P 

9± 

3°ic 

U/ik 

100 

tgftn 

3°fc 

T 1/3 

IOO 

8f8f 

50 

l9f 

— 

— 

Bargang  Co 

79 

P 

1 1 

— 

— 

28 

nf 

2ofc 

1/3 

31 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Beheating 

1 12 

P 

1 o-i- 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

52* 

10 

6ofc 

tiof 

— 

— 

Behora 

hi 

P 

1/0* 

— 

3i 

I/Ii 

26fc 

i/5f 

43 

iof 

— 

— 

Ilf-C 

+9 

Borbarrie 

141 

P 

I of 

3°"c 

+i/4i 

21 

1 of 

14 

f 1 if 

47 

9a 

29 

9 

— 

— 

Brahmapootra  C 

1 102 

9k 

— 

3i3 

9+  1 of 

120  I / 

ofi/if 

508 

8f8f 

161 

8f  9 

— 

— 

British AssamC  ... 

32 

8f  i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

32 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

A 

59 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

39 

8f 

20 

8f 

— 

— 

Chubwa  T Co  ... 

272 

P 

9a 

674c 

i/-i/6i 

127 

9i 

42 

9l 

36 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cossipore 

106 

9 a 

— 

— 

34 

9f 

29 

1 1 

20 

9 

23 

8f 

— 

— 

Coolie  Koossie  ... 

75 

8f 

— 

13 

9a 

12 

iof 

7 

8 

43 

8f 

. 

— 

Debapar 

42 

84 

— 

— 

15 

t8f 

15 

9 

— 

— 

12 

7k 

— 

— 

Dejoo  T Co 

i95 

P 

i°i 

i8fc 

+ 1/3 

80 

+9  IOA 

20 

|i/3f 

4ofc 

8f 

20 

8k 

17 

nf 

Dejoo  Valley 

235 

P 

10 

40 

tn 

82 

+9f 

6ifc 

1 /of 

52 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dekhari 

123 

P 

9k 

— 

40  f 

ioff 1 1 

20fc 

In 

40 

i8  |8f 

20 

9 

3 

8f 

Dhoolie 

i39 

10 

— 

— 

30 

1 of 

24 

I /of 

45 

8f 

40 

9k 

— 

DoomDooma  Bes. 

”3 

P 

I°f 

28fc 

W2f 

49  P 

9f  1 of 

6fc 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3°fc 

7f 

,,Hansura 

194 

P 

i/°i 

27 

t 2 /of 

88 

iof I if 

3° 

+ i/3f 

3i 

9k 

— 

— 

18 

nf 

64 

i/oi 

— 

— 

34 

1/ 

30 

1 M 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,Mesai 

120 

P 

nf 

— 

— 

55 

tio-i/- 

23fc 

+ i/9i 

29 

9 

— 

— 

; 13 

9* 

? ? 5 > 

56 

P 

9 

— 

— 

20 

I /of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

36fc 

+5f 

,,Samdang 

38 

V 

— 

— 

38  fi 

Iftl/I 

— 

— 

— 

- - 

— 

— 

— , - 1 

— ■ 

22 

1/6*  i 

1 1 

+ i/7f 

1 1 

ti./5f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dooria 

2i5 

P 

nf 

30  b 

i/9 

I25 

tgi11! 

20 

fl/2 

— 

— 

40 

9f 

— 

- — 

Eastern  AssamC 

257 

P 

10 

78  pi/ 

of  i/3i 

52  P 

9 9a 

47  P 

9 nf 

80 

7*8* 

— 

— 

— 

> 1 ‘ ' 

109 

P 

10 

53ic 

”fi/3 

14 

9i 

— 

— 

42 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

GreenwoodCo  L>i 

160 

1 of 

5i 

1/1 

46 

1 of 

— 

— 

63 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

) ? * ' * , 

276 

iof 

46 

i/3 

53 

”f 

28 

1 1 

107 

9 9f 

28 

9 

14 

8 

Hazelbank 

233 

10 

— 

68 

1 of 

43 

i/if 

94 

8f8f 

26 

9f 

2 

8f 

Hattiali 

6ofc 

i/i* 

20fc 

iM 

4°ic 

tuf 

— 

— 

— 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

Jaipur 

90 

IQi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7° 

— 

— 

20 

1 1 

Jorehaut  '1'  Co  ... 

672 

P 

9* 

1.56  pi 

°i  i./4i 

1 44 

9 10 

541/ 

of  I /of 

276 

I8ft8f 

— 

— 

42 

+ 7*i 

Khobong  T Co 

127 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

81 

8k 

— 

— 

46 

10 

Khongea 

211 

P 

9f 

20  b 

i/7i 

6ofc 

loir 

13 1 P 

t8f  11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kuttalgoorie 

90 

P 

9k 

20fc 

1/4 

20 

i9f 

— 

— 

30 

8k 

20 

7k 

— 

— 

LMB  Diffloo  ... 

180 

8f 

20 

10} 

5° 

8f 

20 

1 1 : 

70 

7* 

20 

■8f 

— 

— 

,,Hatticooiie  .. 

90 

9 k 

— 

4° 

nf 

— 

— 1 

5° 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,Lattakoojan 

350 

10 

50 

l/tf 

100 

1 of 

50 

in 

1 00 

8f 

5° 

7 

| 

— 

Mahmara  Planst. 

167 

1 1 

24 

+1/ 

45 

tiof 

20 

1/4  2 

60 

9f 

18 

1/ 

— 

Malijan  . ..] 

45 

82 

— 

— 

— 

29 

8* 

16 

8f 

j 

— 

Moran  T Co 

153 

P 

I Of 

55  Pi/ 

2 ll/5l 

42 

+9f 

— 

— 

42 

8f 

14 

8f 

. — 

Noakacharee  Kak 

25* 

9f 

— 

60 

9f 

26 

i/3f 

100 

8f 

65 

8 8f 

1 

— 

,,  Rajoi  ... 

164 

9* 

16 

I/I* 

3° 

9i 

18 

l/2f 

60 

8f 

40 

8f 



— ' 

Nonoi  T Co 

175 

P 

IOA 

5°kc 

f 1/2 

85 

9fn 

— 

— 

40 

8k 

'- — .- 



— 

NSTCSagmootea 

1 x3 

8f 

26 

10 

34 

+8* 

29 

8 8f 

24 

7k 

— 

- 1 — 

— 

— 

Rajmai  T Co 

1 27 

P 

l/lj 

— 

— 

74 

iofi/i 

24 

i/7f 

— 

— 

i — 

— 

29fc 

nf 

Romai 

89 

P 

II 

1 2 

I/2 

38 

1 of 

2 if  c 

i/if 

18 

9 

— 

— 

! — 

— ■ 

Saionah  T Co  K. 

740 

P 9f 

85-g-C  !/ 

6i  i/6f 

285 

9 I°2 

35 

1 /of 

145 

8 8f 

160 

|8f 

30 

1 of 

Shakomato  Co  ... 

16+ 

P 

Ilf 

53 ac  T 1 

/J  i-l/8 

i 50 

1/ 

4i 

9k 

— 

— 

20fc 

6f 

Seetpore 

63 

; 7 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

53 

7*7* 

IO 

4i 

Sillonee  Barec 

61 

P 

i/of 

20fc 

i/3i 

— 

— 

20 

i/if 

— 

— 

21 

9f 

— 

— 

Tiphook  T Co  ... 

204 

iof 

— 

90 

II 

24 

I /of 

72 

+9 

18 

8f 

— 

— 

Titadimoro 

89 

P 

i°i 

12^0 

' i/7 

53 

+9f9i 

12 

Ilf 

12 

8J- 

I — 

— 

: m 1 

— 

Upper  Assam  Co 

738 

P 

1 1 

176  pi 

H|tH 
00 
1— ( 

358 

9 iof 

140  p 

91/if 

64 

8 8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CACHE &SYLHT 

7093  p 

9f 

Adam  Tila 

1 27 

P 

9 

48/fC 

9f  Ii/i 

29 

+8f 

18-fc 

9f 

32 

- 7f 

— 

— 

— i 

— 

Baraoora 

400 

9k 

75 

tio  1/4 

. 13° 

1 9 

70 

1 iof 

no 

7*  « 

— 

— 

15 

6i 

B&C  Char.  Ass. Hi 

243 

9f 

35  10 

ii  + i/2i 

63 

9f 

4i 

fio 

93 

+7f 

n 

t7f 

; — 

— 

Burrumsal 

350 

P 

x of 

365C 1 1 

/3f-i/8 

fioo 

11  nf 

62fc|i]/-ti/oi 

— 

— 

115 

8f 

2 3+c 

7l 

Chandkhira 

1 T5 

84 

— 

1 

24 

8f 

3° 

9f 

61 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Chandpore  T Co 

184 

iof 

j — 

106 

+9  iof 

57 

9f-i/2 

21 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

INDIAN. 


ill! 

B .. 

Garden, 

i 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe  1 Pekoe  and 

313, 

Total. 

Average 

or  Flowery  Pekoe.  Unassorted. 

rice 

| Quantity 

.j  Price. 

| Quantity.  Price. 

||  Quantity.j  Price. 

Graigpark 

li 

no  p 

iof 

I94( 

; ti/64 

i 

34 

1 of 

- 

Dhamai 

141  p 

IO 

384< 

: 1/-1/2 

32 

9i 

- 

Doloi  T Co 

257  f 

94 

32  V 

°4  T/3  s 

85 

19 

- 

Dooloogram 

166 

9i 

30 

I0i 

3° 

94 

+ iof 

*9 

Dulcherra 

102 

ioi 

y — * 

— 

46 

Indian  T Co 

160 

IGi 

— 

' — 

35 

j 1 14 

- 

[ringmara 

H7  4 

9 

— 

— 

37 

9i 

- 

Kapnaphar 

153 

9i: 

I4 

11 

60 

84 

- 

Koyah 

208 

8 

29 

10 

•* — 

— 

- 

LMB  Shabazpore 

i°5  P 

10 

— 

— 

35 

+94 

- 

NSTCoBurjan  ... 

280  p 

94 

65 

9f  i/44 

60 

— 

,,Khadim 

1 12 

H 

— 

— 

37 

m 

_ 

,,Lallakhal 

105  P 

1 

32  p 1 

o4  i/5l 

23 

84 

■i 

Pathemara 

96  p 

1 9 

7—' 

— • 

| 42 

84 

_ 

Phooltullah 

87  p 

9f 

20 

!04 

12 

94 

if 

Puttareah 

80 

9i 

— 

■ — 

— 

Scotpore  T Co  P 

100 

8* 

— 

1/3 

17 

94 

rl 

,,Scotpore 

164  p 

9f 

234c 

38 

94 

Tl 

Sephinjuri  Bh  TC 

388  p 

8* 

— 

5 

265  p 

8i  9 

_ 

Sonarupa 

126 

94 

30 

11 

49 

8f 

4 

SSTCoAmrail  .. 

280  p 

9l 

50  I 

0+  J/34 

88 

9i 

•1 

it 

„Rajghat 

269  p 

10J 

52  +1 

°4 1 / 5i 

7« 

9i 

Subong 

64 

94 

| 5 : 

— 

20 

84 

_ 

TarraporeTC  ... 

411  p 

iof 

ioJc  1/ 

74  2/o| 

1 x4 

9i  ni 

_ 

400 

9i 

.— 

11-1/4 

60 

9i 

r ??  • • - 

687  p 

9i 

4.54c 

170 

9i9i 

_ 

99 

66 

9i 

: 5 

- 

— 

■ S 1 

_ 

J7  * • • 

274 

9i 

— 

■ . —4  4 

63 

9fH 

K Thaligram 

53 

7i 

. 

— 

— 

3 | 

Western  Cachr  Co 

96 

9 i 

I B - 

38 

9l 

CHITTAGONG  | 

368  p 

8| 

1 

Chandpore 

129  p 

8* 

— 

38 

8-9 

-id 

„ 

106  p 

8|- 

, . 

4 W°i 

32 

8-9 

0 Dantmara 

68 

94 

38  +9 

— 

■.■—.* 

Neptune 

65  P 

9i 



— 

21 

9i 

- 

CHOTA  MAGPRE 

_ Gatalsudh 

24-i-c 

7 4 

— 

s . 

124c 

+74 

DARJEELING 

1352  p 

1/04 

I 

Darjeeling  Co  ... 

237  p 

iri 

61  1 

/°i-i/i 

75 

iof  11 

Dilaram 

102 

l/2f 

24  j 

i/5i 

35 

1/1*4" 

- : 

Lizziepore 

54  P 

IO 

— I 

ti/6i 

1 7 

Hi 

I 

LMB  Kurseong 

14 

I/3f 

3 

5 

1/6+ 

' 

„Nagii 

249 

1/ 

— 1 

— 

109 

+ 1/2 

- 

Nurbong 

Q2  p! 

1 of 

— 

28 

114 

- 

Poobong  . .. 

105  P 

I/2f 

4o4ci/ 

5fi/8i! 

45 

1/2*4 

Pusirr.fcong 

99  PI 

nf 

434c  11 

/3f-i/6 

20 

Hf 

i 

Risheehot  . „ 

61  p; 

iM 

w:y 

— 

25 

*/ 

1 Rungmook 

954c 

i/*i 

364c 

r/4i 

594c 

h4 

1 

-:Soor„  T Co  ... 

138 

nf 

18  -lx/ 

ii  i/34 

56 

1/-1/1 

\\ 

T urzum  . . . i 

95-g-c 

i/8|- 

36^0  2/ 

if  2/2^ 

364c 

1/8 

+ 

H 

DOOARS 

3790  p 

3. 

- 

Aibheei 

81 

9l  | 

35 

9 i i/44 

15 

84 

Chalouni 

273  P 

9l  | 

334c 

1 1 /2i 

48 

94  j 

DooarsCo  Baman 

75& 

9i 

16 

1/2 

254 

9 9i 

„ Ghatia 

123 

8| 

— 

— 

42 

+9 

„ T ondoo  . . . 

214 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

EUenbarrie 

IOQ  P 

H 

— 

— 

— I 

— 

j 

Hahai  Patha 

135 

9i 

37  t9- 

irfi/ii 

45 

9 

Hope 

105  P 

i°4 

20|C 

!/4# 

25 

iof 

3 

Jiti 

172  p 

94 

20  |C 

*/3 

35 

+94 

i 

Lankapara 

151  P 

9i 

26fc 

ii/ii 

53 

94  I*°i 

Manabarrie 

184  p 

84 

— 

— 

— j 

Meenglas 

23.0 

9i 

66  c 

1 

57 

Si 

February  3rd. 


1 

1 _ _ 

11 

Broken  and 

Fanuings,  Dust, 

Broken  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong 

Souchong, 

aud  Various. 

1 Quantity.;  Price. 

Jj  Quantity.!  Price. 

Quantity.!  Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

i 20 

+ n+ 

37 

I 

i 8f 

_ 

j 

I 

1 ’ " 

J 

j 24 

1 1 

H 

I +84 

33 

8f 

i _ 

35 
! 35 

i'ioi 

11 

87 

30 

8+ 

84 

I 41 

84 

184 

c 6f  j 

29 

!/04 

27 

84 

— 

i 

; *5 

1/6 

40 

84 

; 70 

! 8491 

1 s 

35+c 

1/ 

47 

8 

28 

84 

1 

j 

48 

I of 

21 

7f 

I ~ 

10 

I 7i 



— 

i55 

7f  8 

1 24 

74 

1 

I 33+c 

I/I 

1 7 

8+ 

1 

204c 

: iof 

i « 

fio 

55 

7f 

30 

74 

254c 

-!  64 

J 20 

tio 

39 

8 

16 

74 

1 — 

84  Hf 

3i 

8 

— 

!94c 

+5i 

! 54  P 

— 



1 

— 

27  4c 

+ i/of 

28 

8 



.... 

20 

V 

60 

8f 

— 

— ^ 



i ~ j 



— 

— 

— 

83 

8+ 

i&M ' 

— | 

33 

1 1 

50 

8+ 

20 

8 

1 — * 

1 

— 

— 

83 

+ 7i 

40 

9 

— 

■ . 

19 

Hf 

— 



16 

/ 4: 

12 

7i 

51 

104 

68 

84 

19 

7i 

4^g 

6 

40 

i /of 

60 

8| 

19 

Si 

2°2C 

84 

44 

IO 

— 

— 

. 

79  P 

1 Of  1/4 

119 

8f  9 

69 

84 

20 

9i 

30 

I of 

40 

8i 

180 

7f  9 

90 

1/ 

80 

II  lif 

149 

8+8f 

i95 

8f  9 

48|-C 

6 ! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

66 

9i 

44  1 

°|i/34 

90 

84 

47 

8+ 

3° 

94 

— 

‘ 

53 

7-1 

— , 

22 

iif 

i 

— 

| 

36 

84 

— 

3o4c 

+ iof  1 

5i 

74 

10 

74 

24ic 

1 1 

50 

74 

— 

— 

— 

.. 

3° 

8 

— 

j 



i8fc 

+1/04 

26 

8 I 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— ! 

I2-|C 

+7i 

— 

— 

354c  1/ 

3+i/3i 

66 

949i 



— ij 

23  1/ 

44  1/5i 

12 

1 of 

— - i 

ii 

8 

nf 

124c 

l/°k 

12 

9i  : 

j 

13 

74  1 

t 

1 

+ 1/04 

3 

1/2*4 

2 I 

94 

— ■ i 

18 

i/5i 

79 

io|  j 

43 

8+  j| 

1 

364c 

b'li 

28 

84 

- |j 

- 1 

— 

20 

1 of  [ 

-3L 

1 

— 

— 

36 

9 j 



- | 

204c 

*/4 

16 

10 

— 

— 

3 1 

— 

36 

94  104! 

18 

84 

10 

6f 

— 

“ 

2z(fc 

nf 
j 1 

- 



— 

16 

10 

jL . . 

1 5 

6 

49 

220  1 

1 1 

34+ iof 

39 

213 

8|  1 
8 8f 

104 

8f8|  j 
- i 

53 

Hh  I 

GO  1 ( 

Hm 

58 

1 of 

5i  ( 
104 

8+  ! 
7i  ; 



• 

30 

52 

9 

9k 

12 

59  ' 

+8 

5 j 

84  |j 

45  P 

5 1 of 

9+ 

41 

7i  j 
+9  ! 

— 

— 

20 

n4 

20 

20 

8f 



30 

Ilf 

40 

+84  ; 

47 

+8 





— 

— 

24 

84  9 1 

36 

8 

12 

Si  9 
5 9i 

68 

9 

88 

39  j 

+8f  1 

ij 

47 

7 ! 

49  p 

1 

1 

1 

1 

M 

INDIAN,  i — Continued. 


1 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

1 

Broken  aDd 

Fannings,  Du 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Souchong. 

and  Various 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity. | Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

j Quantity.|  Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

— 

Quantity 

Prii 

NSTCo  DamDim 

258  p 

H 

31 

9*+n* 

66 

H 

39 

i°i 

76 

7* 

I 

34 

7i 

I2jc 

,,R  ungamut  tee 

756  P 

iof 

122  11 

f i/4i 

215 

i°i 

128 

1/ 

I90 

8* 

65 

8* 

36*C 

7i 

Bhoolbarrie  T Co 

243 

7i 

— 

— 

36 

84 

34 

9t 

35 

7i 

80 

7i 

58 

A 

KANGRAYALEY 

409  p 

9* 

Bundla  TP 

120 

9t 

33 

1/1-2- 

— 

— 

— 

68  [ 

7f  § 

19 

7\ 

— 

Lode 

1 nofc 

8* 

— 

— 

25JC 

I O — 
1U4 

— 

— 

58Jc 

8 

27bc 

6 b 



Nassau  T Co.  ... 

99  P 

Hi 

65  h 

I/I 

— 

— 

34 

tiof 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Perindotty 

NEILGHERRY 

80 

7i 

20 

8 

— 

20 

7i 

40 

7i 

— 

COA 

30  p 

iof 

| — 

— 

24 

,ot 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 be 

9] 

TERAI 

205 

8| 

Nuxalbarrie 

99 

9l 

1 15 

Hi 

38 

9 

12 

in* 

34 

8 

— 

1 



Tirihannah 

106 

8b 

— 

— 

3° 

8f 

21 

1 10 

55 

7i 

— 





TRAYANCORE 

72 

9 b 

Bison  Valley 

40 

9 

16 

io| 

24 

8 

— 

— 

— 

j 

— 

— 

isheld  Co  isheld 

32 

i°* 

1 

— 

1 

17 

f 1 if 

15  1 

t8i 

1 

— 

Gardens  marked  thus  * are  last  of  the  Season. 


CEYLON.  Average  iofd. 


I 

Broken  Org.  Pek. 

Pekoe  and 

Broken 

Pannines, 

Dft 

Garden, 

| Total, 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

and  Sonchong. 

and  Varionl 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

| Price. 

Quantity.!  Price. 

Quantity 

Price 

Quantity 

Price. 

1 Quantity 

1 Price. 

Quantity.:  Prl 

Albion 

50 

ni 



_ 

16 

1 1 

22 

1/1 

I 

9 

9* 

1 

I 

7i 

2 

Alnwick 

65 

iof 

— 

— 

37 

9* 

28 

I/of 

— 

Ambawella 

25fc 

i°i 

— 



Hfc 

9* 

iofc 

1/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I*C 

Arundel 

764c. 

10 

— 

— 

33ic 

84 

43fc 

f iof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Attabage 

55 

9i 

12 

104 

19 

8* 

12 

iof 

12 

7* 

— 

— 

— 

Balmoral 

3 1 

n 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 1 

1 1 

— 

— 





Bandarapolla 

67 

9 

— 

— 

3° 

8* 

20 

10* 

17 

8 

— 

— 

_ 

Barnagalla 

134 

1 of 

12 

I of 

44 

9* 

40 

tl/I 

20 

8f 

— 

— 

l8 

I 

Battagalla 

89 

9i 

3° 

9 

25 

8* 

22 

II 

12 

8 

— 

— 

— 

Battalgalla 

90  p 

11* 

59  P 1 

i*i/8* 

24 

9* 

— 

7 

8f 

— 

— 

Belgravia 

5i 

9* 

— 

— 

19 

84 

18 

1 1 of 

14 

84 

— 

— 

— 

Blairavon 

43  P 

9* 

— 

— 

18 

8f 

15 

H* 

8 

8* 

— 

— 

2fc 

Bioomheld 

38 

i°* 

21 

T 1 1 

17 

9 

— 

— 

Bogawantalawa 

97  P 

10* 

— 

— 

33 

10 

29 

l/°2 

28 

84 

3 

8 

4*c 

Bowhill 

45 

8f 

- 

— 

— 

— 

25 

9* 

20 

8 

— 

_ 

Broad  Oak 

95  P 

i°* 

60  p 1 

of  + nf 

35ic 

9* 

— 

— 

— 

— 





Brownlow 

62 

n* 

— 

— 

43 

iof 

19 

1/1* 

— 

— 

— 

- 



Brunswick 

82 

10 

46 

til 

36 

9 



— 

— 

— 

— 

Caskieben 

46 

10 

28 

iof 

18 

t8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 





Castlemilk 

95  P 

10 

14 

1 ° 4 

27 

9* 

27 

11* 

15 

8* 

3 

7t 

9*c 

Chapelton 

131  P 

1 1 

— 

— 

5i 

iof 

49  fc 

I/2* 

27 

9 

4 

7i 

— 

Choisy 

66  p 

10 

— 

— 

16 

8* 

5°ic 

1 1 

— 

— 



Cooroondowatta 

97ic 

9* 

— 

— 

44  2 c 

9 

53ic 

+ IO* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Craig 

85  P 

ii* 

— 

— 

33 

iof 

4&fc 

l/l* 

4 

8* 

— 

— 

2fC 

CT  PCoLeaston. . . 

109  p 

10 

12 

fl/of 

3i 

+9* 

2ofc 

tl/ 

27 

+8f 

8 P 

6l9f 

i ife 

,,  Maria  watte 

181  p 

9* 

— 

— 

5i 

9 

65 

I of 

45 

8* 

20fc 

,,Mudamana  ... 

126 

9i 

— 

— 

48 

8| 

46 

I of 

32 

8 

— 

— 

— 

„Wallaha 

130  p 

1/0* 

78  pi/ 

I*  l/lf 

26 

1 1 

19 

1/3 

7 

9* 

— 

-r- 

— 

,,Waverley  ... 

1 1 1 

nf 

— 

— 

49 

iof 

62 

I/O* 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 

Culloden 

112 

9* 

— 

— 

64 

^9  9* 

19 

1/ 

23 

8* 

— 

— 

6 

Dalleagles 

1 10  p 

9* 

— 

— 

46 

9 

44*c 

1 1 

20 

8* 

— 

■ — . - 1 

HI 

Dea  Ella 

4i 

8f 

1 

1/6 

16 

8* 

12 

\9l 

12  . 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

Deanstone 

loifc 

8* 

4 7ic 

19* 

54ic 

+8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Delta  ••  i 

74 

9* 

— 

— 

46 

9 

2,8 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

, — 

Dessford  ...! 

100 

i/°* 

27 

+ 1/0* 

35 

Hi 

20 

1/6* 

18 

7* 

— 

— 

J — 

Dotala  ...J 

53  P 

1 of 

2 7 

8*9* 

25*c 

1/2* 

I 

i_ 

CEYLON.- 

Continued. 

Broker  Org,  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

Broken  and 

Fannings,  Dust 

iriflMS 

| 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Souchong, 

and  Various. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  ^Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

j Price. 

(Quantity. 

Price. 

Q uantity 

Price. 

— 

Irayton 

ii6  p 

II 

88  p 1 

04+ 1/3 

24 

+9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

8 

— 

— 

5 

)unnottar 

63 

iof 

43 

1 1 

20 

8i 

I 3 1 1 

' ’ ' ’T~~  . 

— 

— 

■ _ — 

— 

— 

5 

)unsinane 

137  P 

I of 

— 

■ — 

83 

10 

42fc 

X/X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

nf 

ilangapitiya 

ilkadua 

79 

9 

B jHH 

— 

37 

8f 

3° 

I of 

12 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

159  P 

9i 

5°fc 

55 

8f 

26 

I of 

28 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Alston 

126 

10 

— 

62 

9 

41 

I/°4 

23 

8f 

— 

— 

1 ^B 

— 

- 

iP&ECo  Cndegal 

46 

94 

1 . is  • 

— 

36 

9 !Of 

10 

III 

— 

■ — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,Hope 

37 

9i 

1 S -• 

-- 

23 

8f 

x4 

I I 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,Ingurugalla  ... 

67 

9f 

17 

I of 

38 

8f 

12 

I of 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

,,Labukelle 

79  P 

i/°i 

— 

59  P 

94  nf 

20 

X/2f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

nl 

„Meddecombra 

122 

i°i 

— 

— 

39 

94 

56 

+ I if 

27 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— ! 

,, Rothschild  ... 

5i 

iof 

23 

nf 

28 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„Sogama 

61 

i°i 

33 

nf 

28 

9 

— 

— 

— 

■9 

— 

,,Vellai-Oya  ... 

108 

94 

36 

nf 

72 

1 9 

- — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Farm 

9i 

9 

— 

26 

! +8f 

47 

IO 

x4 

74 

2 

5f7f 

2 

54 

— 

Frotoit 

243ic 

10 

— ' 

83fc 

10 

67fc 

I/ 

7^c 

84 

22fc 

84 

— 

J 

Galgawatte 

48 

94 

— 

— 

24 

9 

16 

nf 

8 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Gammadua 

no 

9 

— 

— 

44 

8f 

45 

1 of 

H 

8 

2 

74 

5 

5i 

— Gartmore 

65 

1 1 

— 

— 

28 

1 9 

26 

1 1/2 

9 

8f 

— 

2 

84 

Gikiyanakanda ... 

88 

94 

— 

— 

34 

:+9f 

31 

nf 

23 

8f 

— 

— 

Gingranoya 

65  P 

9i 

19 

tn 

44 

84 

| B 

B — 1 

— 

— 

— 

2fc 

7i 

—\ 

Glenalla 

18 

8 

— 

'v 

— 

1 

— 

iPP-  I 

. 18 

8 

.G— 

— 

— 

ipipfi' 

: ‘f|len  Alpin 

113  P 

nf 

— 

— 

48 

1 xo4 

38 

x/if 

25 

IO 

: 

— 

2fc 

6 

Glencorse 

•72  p 

9i 

21  b 

1/04 

x5 

: 18f 

i8fc 

11 

x4 

8f 

4 

8 

— 

— 

Prii 

Gona  Adika  Co  G 

101  p 

10 

52  b 

+ l/of 

12 

8f 

24  P 1 

iofnf 

x3 

8f 

— 

— 

\ — ! 

— 

Gonakelle 

44 

1 of 

— 

13 

+94 

22 

fnf 

6 

9f 

— 

• 

3 

74 

jji 

1 

69 

10 

. Fll—  4 

— 

37 

194 

17 

nf 

10 

9 

2 

84 

3 

64 

4 

Gorthie 

125  P 

10 

. ;t—  ■ 

— 

49 

9i 

43ic 

I/1 

29 

84 

— ■ 

— 

4ic 

74 

Harmony 

39 

94 

— - - 

x5 

m 

12 

|nf 

12 

74 

— 

— 

— 

Hatherleigh 

67 

8f 

— 

■ .— 

20 

9 

12 

1 1 °f 

35 

74 

— 

— 

— 

- — • 

- 

Hayes 

302|C 

10 

— 

— 

92fc 

9i 

1 5 3 ic 

1 1 

57|c 

84 

— 

— 

— 

Heatherley 

126  p 

94 

58fc 

10  I of 

33 

84 

25 

fnf 

9 

8f 

| — 

1 

54 

Heeloya 

43 

9f 

— 

I m I 1 

T5 

84 

15 

1 of 

x3 

8 

— 

— 

— 

I0jHemingiord  . . . 

-Hindagalla 

I23  P 

9 

34  2 c 

nf 

28fc 

8f9f 

— 

ililw 

25fc 

84 

23 

8 

i3fc 

54  9 

76  p 

ni 

— 

— 

53 

io4 

1 7 

i/3f 

3 

8f 

— , 

I — 

3ic 

74 

_Hunugalla 

65 

9i 

1 B 

— 

20 

84 

20 

i/of 

25 

8 

Ba ; 

— 

■ — 

— 

Kabragalla  M 

x79fc 

94 

tB 

55ic 

9 

8gfc 

1 1 

35fc 

8f 

' — 

— 

— 

— 

riKadien  Lena 
J Kaipoogalla 

90 

9f 

— 

— 

33 

9 

32 

1 of 

22 

84 

1 

74 

2 

6 

52 

10 

12 

1 of 

21 

9 

17 

nf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

6f 

a Kallebokka 

81  p 

I of 

52  p 1 

of  i/if 

24 

9f 

— 

x/x 

5 

84 

'■t- 

— 

J 

Kandapolla 

i55  P 

nf 

8o|c 

nf 

— 

— 

33 

20 

IO 

— 

— 

22fc 

74 

1 

KAW 

146 

94 

B9  ■ 

87 

9 nf 

34 

7f  i/of 

— 

25 

8f 

— 

— 

4 

KeenagahaLlla... 

41 

94 

— 

— 

13 

8f 

13 

i/if 

x5 

8 

— 

— - 

— 

— : • 

Kew 

172  p 

9i 

— ' 

— 

56  P 

i9f  9i 

6ofc 

Inf 

' 4° 

84 

\ 

' — 

i6fc 

8 

-j 

Kotiyagalla 

132  p 

I of 

— 

— 

53 

9i 

79fc 

nf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i\ 

Lawrence 

93 

10 

39 

nf 

44 

9 

'-flSl 

10 

84 

— ! 

— 

— 

if 

Lippakelle 

90 

Ilf 

— 

49 

9i  x°4 

37 

x/x4 

1 

— 

— 

; 

4 

94 

- 

Luccombe  . . 

i77|c 

10 

Hfc 

i/5 

86fc 

10 

23ic 

nf 

44§c 

8 

— ’ 

— 1 

iofc 

‘ 6f 

_ 

Lynsted 

q8fc 

94 

6ifc 

84  19 

37ic 

Inf 

■ — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

Mahagalla 

77  P 

10 

3§fc 

fnf 

30 

9i 

— k 

— 

8 

84 

. ei  j 

— j 

1 

64 

Mahatenne 

40 

9i 

— 

— 

26 

8f 

x4 

nf 

| — 

— 

— 

— 

Halgolla 

66ic 

1 1 

66fc 

In 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Marske  . . . | 

54ic 

I of 

— 

252-c 

9i 

i3ic 

1 / 1 "1 

nil 

9f 

ife 

74 

ife 

5i 

Waskeliya 

75  P 

94 

49ic 

iofnf 

J4 

8f 

12 

18 

■ — | 

M 

— 

— 

— 

— 

; 

Vlassena 

Vlattakelly 

3°fc 

146 

9i 

!Of 

nfc 

II 

igfc 

43 

8f 

9f 

75 

nf 

28 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mena  Cotta 

5°  P 

I of 

— 

j 

22 

I0f 

i8fc 

i/if 

IO 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

- — 

. 

Vlipitiakande  ...I 

95 

94 

— 

— 

43  : 

9f 

27 

nf 

21 

8f 

— 

— 

4 

6f7i 

_ 

VIooloya  ...1 

49 

1 of 

— 

22 

10 

27 

nf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

VIoray 

i59  P 

94 

— 

89 

8f  9 

58 

nf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I2fc 

Sf 

VIossville 

TOO 

94 

45 

1 1 

51 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

8 

Nottingham  ... 

49 

9i 

1 

19 

9f 

" ,1 

j 

1 

12 

1 1 

. 18 

84 

! 

CEYLON.  Continued. 


Garden, 

I 

Total* 

Average, 

Broken  Org,  Pek. 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

'1 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

p6koe  Sonohong, 

Broken 

and  Sonchong, 

Quantity. 

Price, 

Quantity. 

| Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 1 Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Mount  Vernon  ... 

145  P 

I of 

155  P 1 

/1-1/2! 

5° 

9i 

— 

— 

1 21 

j 8f 

ii  IZ 



Nahakettia 

59ic 

9* 

— 

36fc 

8f 

23fc 

I of 

| 

I 

Nayabedde 

48 

1/ 



— 

19 

1 of 

20 

1/2 

9 

9* 





Nayapane 

80 

9 

— 

— 

34 

+8f 

19 

in* 

27 

7f 

New  Peacock  ... 

226  p 

8* 

— 

— 

50 

8f 

86fc 

1 of 

82 

7f 

2f  C 

6 

Nilambe 

186 

10 

— 

— 

65 

9* 

96 

1 1 

25 

8 

OBECCraigieLea 

102 

iof 

— 

— 

60 

9*  n* 

22 

l/lf 

20 

8f 

,,  Glendevon  ... 

100 

Ilf 

— 

— 

40 

1 1 

3° 

1/1* 

! 3° 

i°i 





,,  Smnapittia . . . 

73 

9i 

— 

— 

25 

9 

28 

I of 

| 20 

8f 





Ouvah  Kellie  B 

57 

1 if 

— 

— 

23 

1 of 

34 

1/0* 

— 





Panmure 

50 

10 

— 

— 

24 

9* 

18 

Ilf 

7 

8f 





Portswood 

82  p 

i/3l 

7 b 

2/1 

25fc 

ii/3* 

igfc 

1/8 

3Iic 

li/ 

— 



Preston 

23 

1 of 

— 

— 

1 1 

9l 

12 

nf 

— 



_ 

> > 

66 

I Of 

1 — 

— 

35 

9* 

3i 

in* 

— 

— 

— 



Rangbodde 

93  P 

9i 

1 — 

— 

39  P 

8i9i 

34 

1 1 

23 

8 

— 

— 

Rookwood 

*37ic 

iof 



— 

36fc 

11 

33ic 1/ 

of  I /of 

62f  c 

9 

— 

Salem 

37 

9i 

— 

— 

1 1 

8f 

18 

I of 

8 

8 





Silver  Kandy 

I2l£c 

n* 

87fcfi 

of  i/if 

34*c 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Somerset 

95  P 

ni 

— 

3yfc 

9i 

57 

1/ 

— 

— 

— 

Standard  T Co  G. 

98  p 

1 of 

— 

29 

10 

5 lie 

I/O* 

14 

9* 

— 

— 

St.  Clair 

90 

iof 



— 

38 

1 of 

J9 

I/Ii 

19 

9 

— 

— 

Stockholm 

52  p 

1 of 

— 

— 

25 

9* 

27fc 

it /of 

— 

• — 

Stonycliff 

132 

10 

— 

— 

67 

9i9f 

4i 

n* 

24 

8* 

— 

Summerville 

5i 

iof 

— 

— 

21 

10 

:4 

i/i* 

16 

8f 



— 

Talawakelle 

T34  P 

10 

— 

— 

60 

9t 

26 

1 /of 

23 

8| 

— 

— 

Tellisagalla 

42 

9i 

— ■ 

— 

H 

9 

18 

1 1 

10 

8 

— 

— 

Theberton 

IOTic 

8* 

— 

— 

39ic 

8f 

32fc 

10 

36fc 

7f 

— 

— 

Torwood 

67 

9i 

— 

— 

3i 

8f 

25 

1 of 

11  1 

8f 

1 

— 

Troup 

76  p 

nf 

— 

— 

32 

10 

44fc 

i/i 

— 

— 

Vallambrosa 

48  p 

1 of 

31  P 1 

H i/4i 

— I 

— 

— 

1 1 

8f 

4 

5i7t 

Waltrim 

74 

nf 

— 

— 

28 

n* 

32 

1/1 

14 

9* 

■ ' 

— 

Wangie  Oya 

1 42  P 

IOf 

102  p 

1 of  1/0 

f 18  | 

9k 

22 

9 

— 

— 

Wattegodde 

89  p 

n* 

27  ' 

1 of 

36 

1 /of 

22fc 

10 

Fannings,  D| 
andVarionsI 


— I9ic| 


6fc 


64;  C 


4*c 

H 


— II  25ICI 


4ici 


JAVA.  105  chests.  iofd. 


Garden. 

Total. 

Average, 

Fine  & FlowryPek. 

Medium  Fekoe. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Souchong.  Cong.  Bro.  & 

r 

Perbawattee 

1 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.!  Price. 

j Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity.  I Pi 

105 

i°i 

— 

— 

35 

i 

+9i 

70 

1 1 of 

— 

— 

— 

In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; Jc  for  half-chests  ; p for  packages  f Prices  mark 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  weii 

to  one  chest. 


GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Brokers 


J.  W.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  1 & 2,  Bury  Street  ,St.  Mary  Axe. 


'•ail. 


IN 


JAVA  TEA 

February 

LONDON 


loth,  1893. 


Java . 

30,92 1 packages. 
37, 278 


lit)!,  WILSON  k STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CEYLON, 

53,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION 
From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon. 

1891-1892.  998,832  packages.  564,296  packages, 

iring  the  week  1892-1893.  953,902  ,,  542,024  ,, 

,415  packages  Indian  i 

,470  ,,  Ceylon -Total  41,806  packages  have  been  offered  iri  public  auction. 

921  ,,  Java  j 

The  quantity  of  Tea  used  for  Home  Consumption  since  this  season  commenced  has  very 
~ghtly  exceeded  that  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  season.  But  the  difference  in  the  proportion 
_sd  indicates  that  the  liquid  consumption  has  considerably  increased,  for  a displacement  of  some  nine 
-llion  pounds  of  drv  leaf  has  taken  place  in  China  Tea,  and  a corresponding  increase  in  Indian 
qd  Ceylon  Tea. 


_ ndian 
9Ceylon 
-China,  etc. 


1889-1890. 

64,710,078 

20,087,367 

39,165,560 


Total  lbs.  123,963,005 


per  cent, ages. 

1890-1891. 

per  centages. 

1891-1892.  per 

cent 

52 

69,273,058 

67,180,382 

49 

16 

26,723,257 

20 

38,671,414 

28 

32 

38,732,603 

29 

32,087,138 

23 

134,728,918 

137,938,934 

1892-1893.  per  cent  ages. 

71,350,321  52 

43,339,624  31 

23,389,347  17 


138,079,292 


-fndian  .... 

i%lon 

ohma,  etc. 


Quantity  of  Tea  exported  from  Great  Britain,  from  1st  June’ to  31st  January. 

1889-1890.  1890-1891.  1891-1892.  1892-1893. 

Included  with  China.  1, 5^7, 75^  2,619, 993  2, 167,931 

,,  960,828  1,702,471  2,205,760 

22,325,992  20,g05,452  I9,035,679  19,919,665 

INDIAN.  Somewhat  lower  rates  were  established  early  in  the  week  both  for  Medium  Pekoes 
-id  Broken  Pekoes,  and  for  lower  grade  Teas  above  8d.  per  lb.  Later  sales  were  noticeable  for 
- ronger  demand  and  a disposition  to  support  the  lower  range  of  prices  which  had  been  established. 
f'he  following  averages  are  worthy  of  note: — LMB  “ Moondakotee,”  1/9^;  “ Kalej,”  1/7! ; 

~ Margaret’s  Hope,”  1/64;  LMB  “ Nagri,”  1/4I-. 

Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1893,  17,535  pkgs.  av.  10.  1892,  24,234  pkgs.  av.  8fd. 


AM 

achar&Sylhet 

HOT  A NaGPORE 


X893. 
PKGS.  I PRI 
I0257jp  IO 

1926 p 94 
83  P 


||  1892. 

PKGS . j PRICE  . 

, 1893. 

PKGS.  1 PRICE. 

I 1892. 

: PKGS.  | PRICE. 

1893- 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

1892. 

PKGS.  ! PRICE 

| 11626  p gf 

Darjeeling  . . 

• ■ 1494  P 1l2 

! 779  p flu 

Neilgherry 

!-o  P 94 

24  7i 

7161 p 7i 

Dooars 

■ ■ 2337  p 9 

3^2  Pi  7 i 

Terai 

280  p 0 

442  P 9|- 

159  <5 

Kangra  Valley 

■ • 277  P 84 

J49  Pi  5 

Travanco.re 

761  P;  8i 

405  p fi 

C UST. 

pw ‘Innings 


4fd 

1892,  4d.  1891,  7d. 

1890,  5^d. 

6d . 

,,  4ld.  ,,  7fd. 

,,  6d. 

7^d . 

' „ 6d.  ,,  9^d. 

, , 744  * 

8jd 

„ 6|d.  io-|d. 

„ 8d. 

8fd. 

,,  8|d . ,,  iid. 

,,  9fd- 

7jd 

>,  did-  ,,  9^d. 

„ 6fd. 

7|d- 

6fd.  ,,  io^d. 

,,  7irf. 

, but 

although  quotations  generally  are 

Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London  : — 

(Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor)  1893, 

(Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor)  ,, 

ClROKEN  TEA.  (Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor)  ,, 

_’EK.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor)  ,, 

’EKOE.  (Greyishto blackish  some  tip, useful  liquor)  ,, 

— |IeK.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor)  ,, 

aCEKOE.  (Blackish, greyish, some  tip,  inferior  liquor) 

eiCEYLON.  Prices  were  again  allowed  to  droop  a little 
lightly  lower,  buying  at  present  rates  appears  more  general.  Medium  Broken  Pekoes  are  now 
datively  very  cheap,  and  fully  a halfpenny  per  lb.  below  prices  current  last  week.  The  following 
'Averages  may  be  mentioned: — EP  & E Co.  “Norwood,”  i/o£- ; CTP  Co.  “ W allaha,  i/o|  ; 
‘ Abbotsleigh,”  1/0J;  “New  Dimbula  D,”  1/-. 

The  average  for  the  week  is  rather  under  9f-d.,  against  g_fd.  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  London  :- 
PEKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor)  1893, 

; PEKOE  (Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor)  ,, 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

PEKOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

FAVA.  Competition  has  somewhat  flagged,  in  sympathy  with  Indian  and  Ceylon  markets,  and 
many  parcels  were  in  consequence  withdrawn.  101  chests  from  “ Perbawattee  ’ brought  an  average 
|)f  io.Jd.  Fair  prices  were  also  made  by  an  invoice  from  “ Sindang  Sarie  ” grown  from  Assam  seed. 
BANK" RATE.  2i  per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  ffeht.—  Calcutta  i/2j|.  Colombo  i/2jg 


8Jd.  1892, 

6±d. 

1891, 

io-|d. 

1890, 

9fd. 

8|d.  „ 

8fd. 

> J 

1 i|d. 

J ) 

iojd. 

7fd.  ,, 

5d- 

> J 

9fd. 

> > 

gd. 

8d.  „ 

6d. 

» > 

io^d. 

1 J 

gid. 

INDIAN  . Average  iod. 


Garden, 

Total,  i 

I 

iverage.  o 

Iroken  Org.  Pekoe 
r Flowery  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonchong. 

Broken 

and  Sonokong. 

Fannings,  I 
and  Variot 

C 

Quantity. 

Price.  C 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Juantity. 

Price. 

Juantity. 

Price. 

2uantity. 

Price. 

Quantity,  j 

Pr 

ASSAM  j' 

I0257pj 

10  I 

| 

1 

ij 

II 

| 

AssamFrontierC  Jj 

737  | 

9! 

52  ti 

/4-I/4i| 

I69  +9  +II*| 

— 

; 

I33 

+8  8i! 

S3 

8* 

— 

- 

Attaree  Khat  Co 

219  p 

II* 

20ic 

i/5 

1 17  Pi|/°i-i/5 

1 : 

2 

49 

9* 

33 

Si 

— 

- 

Bamgaon 

88 

iof 

— 

— | 

80  | 

IO  ni 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

BishnauthTCo  ... 

130  p 

9l  1 

— 

— ! 

21  j 

10 

— | 

28 

Si 

22 

8 

59  P 

5 

Bongong 

88 

Si 

— 

— 

37 

9 TO 

16  1 

IO 

18 

7i 

17 

7* 

Borelli  T Co 

15+ 

1 of 

| 

— 

63  Ij°4  1/3* 

1 7 ! 

!/2i 

54 

+8* 

20 

9 

— 

- 

Borpukhuri  Co 

265 

9 

— 

— | 

n6  |9i  Hi 



— 

149 

8 

— 

— 

- 

Brahmapootra  C 

551 

9 

— 

— 

132  19I  ni 

63 

io+ni 

251 

8 8* 

105 

7l«i 

— 

- 

British AssamC  ... 

105  ! 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



74 

8 ; 

3i 

8 

- 

„ A 

61  1 

Si 

— 

— 

— | 

— 

— 

— 

41 

8* 

20 

8 

— 

- 

Bungla  Gor 

78 

IO*  | 

— 

20 

ioi 

15 

i/4 

21 

9* 

22 

8* 

— 

- 

Chardvvar 

92  P 

i/°* 

— 

— 

27  1 

1*1/5* 

16 

I/2*  I 

20 

10 



— 

2gic 

IC 

ChoonsaliTCoCh. 

90 

9* 

— 

24 

■ <4 

16 

III 

H 

Si  | 

24 

8 1 

12 

- 

s 

182  p 

9* 

22-Jc 

I/Ii 

5°  j 

9 

5° 

hoi 

60 

7* 

— 

i 

- 

Chubwa  T Co  ... 

286  p 

92 

54ic  1 

/1-1/ii 

153 

+9* 

20 

|IO 

59 

8 

— 

— 

- 

I Corramore 

197 

1 1 

50  1/2 

* W3* 

55  ij 

O 

o 

— 

■ — 1 

30 

9 

62 

7*8i 

- 

I Dahingeapar 

80 

IO* 

— 

25 

io* 

12 

i/5i  { 

30 

Si 

J3 

9* 

— 

- 

Debrooghur  Com. 

120 

I°4 

— 

40 

+ i°4 

13 

i/5i| 

5i 

|8* 

— 

— 

16 

i Dhendi 

113 

io* 

— 

— 

54 

9i  nf 

20 

1/2* : 

39 

8*  1 

— 

• 

1 Boolahat 

1 12  p 

IO* 

43ic  1 

/i* -1/6 

3i 

9i 

— 

— 

38 

7*  1 

— 

— 

| 

Geiiahatting  Co 

102  p 

io* 

43iCI/ 

1*1/4* 

20 

10 

— 

— 

27 

Si 

12 

8 

— 

GreenwoodCo  B 

210 

9* 

— 

— 

53 

ioi 

38 

ni 

55 

9 

64 

8* 

— . 

Hapjan 

180 

Ilf 

321/ 

7i  I/7ij 

58 

ioi 

— 

68 

Si9i 

I 

22 

1 

Harmutty 

274  P 

9 

72 

Si  l9i 

28 

i/ii 

1 15 

7i 

15 

8 

44*c 

Hattigor 

205  p 

1 i* 

25ic 

1/6 

60  1 

oi  l/2i 

20 

10  1/0* 

75 

9i  io* 

25 

8* 

— 

Jetookiah 

5° 

4* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

50 

+ 

Jokai  Co 

165  P 

io* 

40  1 1/ 

o|  i/7i 

80 

1 gi 

— 

— 

3Tic 

+8+ 

H 

9 

— 

,,  Bokei 

462  p 

9 

— 

— 

; 274  P 

tg  +10 

39 

+9 

logic. 

+ 8 

40 

+ 7* 

— 

- 

,,  Jamira 

389ic 

iof 

6 b 

13/6 

H5 

1 1 / 

26 

tioi 

1382c 

+9 

74ic 

+8 

— 

, 

,,  Panitola 

188 

9i 

— 

140 

ho 

— 

— 

— 

— 

! +s 

8* 

— 

j ,,  Subansiri  ... 

78  p 

9* 

— 

— 

6o*c 

+ io* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 

8* 

— 

Khobong  T Co 

i56 

si 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

122 

Si 

— 

— 

34 

1 Khonikor 

100 

Si 

— 

— 

55 

19 

— 

— 

21 

+7i 

24 

8* 

Kodclom 

36  p 

S| 

2oic 

i°i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

8 

16 

sj 

— 

, Koliabur 

80 

9 

— 

40 

ioi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3° 

: 8i 

10 

Kolony 

95 

10 

— 

— 

32 

II 

12 

+ i/°i 

39 

+8* 

12 

io| 

— 

Koomtai 

197  p 

9i 

I Sic 

1 1/  4i 

90 

ho 

2oic 

i/3 

3i 

IS* 

38 

+ 7i 

— 

1 Lepetketta  . . 

55 

Si 

— 

3° 

+8i 

— 

1 

25 

+7* 

— 

— 

— 

1 LMB  Hatticoolie 

200 

9i 

25 

tio 

50 

Si  9 

25 

1 I/2 

ICO 

8 



— 

— 

| 

,,Lattakoojan 

175 

i°i 

25 

i/ii 

75 

10*10* 



75 

9 

1 

— 

■ — 

Luckwah  Co 

142 

Sf 

— 

80 

9 

— - 

32 

7* 

I 

i — 

3° 

Majuii  Co  Kolap. 

150 

1 1 

! 55U 

°iI/2i 

35 

ioi 

— 

3° 

9i 

30 

i 9 

— 

i 

,,  Majulighur 

122 

ioi 

1 — 

— 

74 

9*i° 

13 

j 1 / 3* 

15 

8 

20 

9i 

— 

Malijan 

42 

9 

— 

— 

21 

9k 

1 

21 

8* 

— 

— 

— 

| ' 

I | 

Moabund  T Co 

227 

I/°  i 

— 

— 

86  fir 

i + !/2i 

31 

1/6 

71 

10 

39 

! ll* 

— 

MungledyeCo  . . . 

139 

10i 

— 

— 

34 

I I 

20 

!/3i 

35 

Si 

50 

10 

1 

Nabor  Rani 

348 

10 

— 

— 

94 

9*i/4* 

53 

:9lb/5* 

180 

+8! 

21 

10 

— 

1 

1 

Namgaon 

161  p 

io 

60  p 1 

'i  i/2i 

45 

9i 

— 

— 

40 

Si 

1 6 

8 

— 

1 

Noahbarrie 

166  p 

i°i 

— 

97  P 

9ii/3i 

— 

43 

8* 

— 

! — 

26 

1 

Nonoi  i Co 

260  p 

9 

78  p 1 

i* T 1/ 1 

100 

18i 

— 



60 

8 

■ — . 

— 

22 

Oaklands 

98  p 

I0i 

58  p j 

oi  i/8i 

— 

— 

— 

40 

+8 

— ■' 

— 

— 

Rungh  Tmg 

57 

9i 

— 

36 

9i  Hi 

— 

. ' 

21 

8 

— 

— 

— 

: 

Shako, mato  Co  ... 

i55  P 

ni 

20*C 

i/4i 

66  1 

/of-1/1 

— 

■ — 

28 

9i 

24 

9 

17*0 

l 

Tingri  T Co 

160 

9i 

24 

ini 

54 

9* 

18 

1/ 

46 

8* 

— 

— 

18 

I 

Upper  Assam  Co 

865  p 

1 1 

1 7°  P 

ni/8i 

278 

9i  + i/ 

163  P 

9 I][i 

218 

7*  i°i 

36 

9i 

I MM 

L 

CACHR&  SYLHT 

1926  p 

94 

1 

Amo 

1 1 1 

Si 

— 

— 

42 

Si 

14 

+ 10 

45  - 

+7* 

10 

9 

— 

BiTCoJJ  war  bund 

J52 

9 

— 

— 

5° 

Si  9 

23 

1 /of 

53 

7i 

26 

8 

— 

I 

,,  Urrunbund. . . 

100 

9i 

— 

— 

45 

9 

14 

i/ii 

25 

7i 

16 

8 

— 

■ 

Docdp'utlee  Co  1) 

283 

9i 

— 

— 

145 

8f  10 

60 

i/°i 

— 

78 

8* 

h'-rp"  • 

1 

Kannyhatti 

278  p 

Si 

46  p 9 

i i i/Ii 

100 

Si 

28 

+9i 

60 

+ 7* 

44 

+f 

NrthWstrn  Cachr 

56  P 

1/ 

— 

— 

20 

t ioi 

I9ic 

1/6* 

— 

— 1 

17*0 

8* 

f 

N STCBaitakhal 

255  P 

si 

57  P 

9i-i/2 

7° 

Si 

43 

8*  io* 

60 

7i  1 

2.5 

7i 

M 

iriojj 


INDIAN.  February  ioth. 


Garden. 


Pathecherra 

^Sathgao 

~$STC  Holicherra 
1 i:„Sagurnal 

JHOTANAGPRE 

J Karan  da 

“DARJEELING 

;Castleton 
~ Cedars 
'/  ;Dhajea 
' Dooteriah 
Glenburn 
_ Kalej 
'•Margaret’s  Hope 
’ LMB  ChngTong 
* ,,Moondakotee 

J / jjNagri 

_ Runglee  Rungliot 
Tukvar  T Co 
1 DOOARS 
A Chalouni 
" Dangua  Jhar 
i Dooars  Co  Bhog. 
^ Ellenbarrie 
~ Gajilidoubah 
_ Hope 
Jiti 

LMB  Koiabarrie 
" Manabarri 
• NSTC  Bytagool 
INowrea  Nuddy 
Putharjhora 
KANGRAYALEY 
Bundla  T P 
Kangra  Valley  G 
j NEILGHERRY 

Kodanaad 

1 TERAI 

Kalabarrie 
I *Nuxalbarrie 
Taipoo 

j TRAYANCORE 

’J  Bon  Ami 
1 GPT 
Home 
lnvercauld 
1 Isfield  Co  Isfield 
1 jDM 
Kinmylies 
/ I Merchiston 
'a ; Penshurst 
Poonmudi 
Rockwood 
Vembenard 
Wallandi 


Average. 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Broken  and 
Souchong, 

Fannings,  Dust, 
and  Various. 

Price. 

- ; 

] Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity.!  Price. 

Quantity.;  Price. 

Quantity.!  Price. 

Quantity.1  Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

9i  tio 


149  p 

10 

5°ic 

ii| 

69 

228  p 

10 

— 

1 1 ■— . 1 

105  c 

168  p 

9 

40JC 

1 0-1/3 

53 

146 

i°i 

44 

1 o-i/4 

47 

83  p 

6 

— 

— 

1494  pi 

1/2 

J/2 

117 

1/ 

42 

5i 

108 

i/o? 

i 

68 

77 

ni 

15 

fi/of 

28 

162 

iof 

— 

— 

68  p 

9i 

27ic 

1/ 

14 

101 

i/7f 

■£3  B 

— 

38 

”3 

i/6? 

28 

2/01 

23 

3°4 

i/o'i 

— . 

v.\;  • 

185 

63 

i/9i 

— - 

a 

33 

1761c 

i/4f 

g8-|c 

1/5 

— 

100  p 

1/1 

40 

1/21 

20 

105 

i/if 

78 

1/2-1/3 

— 

2337  p 

9 

259  P 

9 

— 

— 

5° 

120  p 

84 

— 

37 

453 

9ir 

— 

— ■ 

80 

“4 

8* 

pfe—, .4 

— 

27 

318 

9i 

1/34 

36 

216  p 

9k 

3°2C 

50 

92 

9 

— j 

19 

:43 

8* 

— 

- 

4 

1 12  p 

7i 

149 

8 

■HI 

Eel  ■ 

68 

161 

9k 

31  1 

°i  i/24 

48 

200 

8 

33 

10 

32 

277  p 

8* 

8 

97 

7 

17 

14 

180  p 

9 

128  p 

9-i  / 

40 

120  p 

9i 

37ic 

1/ 

— 

280  p 

9 

i/°i 

18 

77  P 

9j- 

i5vc 

191 

8f 

23 

hi 

78 

12 

nf 

— 

— 

— 

761  p 

8| 

8 

1 00 

1 oj 

tui 

20 

24 

8* 

— 

— 

20 

24 

84 

— 

24 

2 iic 

8* 

4ic 

nf 

i6Jc 

35 

I°4 

— 

“ — 

24 

25 

8i 

10 

94 

15 

64-l-c 

8 

— 

— 

55ic 

2Q^C 

5ic 

1 if 

22^C 

117  p 

84 

6|c 

1 /of 

III  p 

I25IC 

7i 

25ic 

+9i 

53vc 

74  F 

72 

— 

| — 

59 

53 

9 

15 

+9i 

26 

70 

94 

3° 

8* 


i/ 

ni 


io 

i/8 

i/8 

I/3 

2/2 

i/°i 


t8 


9i 

9i 

9k 

9i 

8f 


9 

8f 

t8?t8i 


9i 

8f 


l9i 

m +8* 

8| 

7f 

9f 

71- 

8i 

7l 

\S 

\7l 


30 

1 of 

. — . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3i 

+ 1/1 

73fc 

t8i 

— 

— 

19 

+9f 

26 

i9v 

34 

7i 

15 

7f 

— 

— 

28 

io| 

27 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

6f 

59 

6 

14 

5i  6 

3 P 

3i  4 

— • 

23 

8* 

— 

— 

1 

5k 

15 

i/9 

21 

1 °i 

4 

8f 

Kpl 

26 

|i/°i 

5 

92 

— 

— 

3 

5iio 

— 

108 

Hi 

— 

— 

54 

9f 

— 

— - 

12 

7-2 

— 

— - 

15 

4f9v 

36 

i/iof 

27 

i/3i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25 

i/6i 

i5 

1/1 

• - [ ill 

— 

22 

I/°k 

34 

i/3i 

50 

1 of 

35 

8 

1 1 

i/i°i 

9 

1/4 

10 

9i 

— 

781c 

i/4f 

— 

— 

— 

Wmm 

— 

— 

20jC 

1/5 

20 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IjL- 

— 

27 

1 1 

— 

— 

— ■ 

• — 

105  P 

9f  i/if 

66 

8i 

38 

7i 



34-2-c 

t 1 of 

— 

— 

24 

i-7i 

25 

8 

121 

niiif 

235 

8 8i 

— 

— 

17 

ioi 

— 

— 

42 

8* 

45 

7f 

— 

— 

40  1 

/ 2-1 /2f 

115 

8 8i 

87 

7\7l 

40 

8 ti/01 

35 

1 1 

3i 

8-f 

7° 

7f 

— 

25 

nf 

22 

8i 

26 

7k 

— 

— 

46 

9 

32 

72 

61 

8i8i 

— 

— 

— 

’ Hfli 

65 

8 

23 

7l 

24  P 

4f  9 

26 

9f 

29 

7i 

26 

7 

— 

. r— ' ■ 

20 

1 of 

44 

8 

18 

7k 

— 

■ 9 ' 

53 

7f9i 

80 

7\7k 

2 

4i 



■ — £ 

66 

6|  7 





— 

12 

72 

— 

/-f/Gyy-- 

— 

— 

2 1-^C 

I if 

18 

9 

22 

8 

22-J-c 

7 

i6Jc 

1 1 

1 1 

8 

5 

8 

12 

7 

24 

in 

54 

7i 

1 — 

— 

12 

8 

12 

+ nf 

— 

. 1 

— 

— 

— 

40 

Inf 

9 

00 

— 

— 

23 

F 1 of 

— 

— 

— 

4 

7i 

— 

— 



— 

— 

iic 

7f 

; 

11 

IlJ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i 

— 

— 

/ — 

• 

8fc 

7i 

i|c 

4i 

— 

— 1 A 

— 

— 

2lC 

7k 

— 

— 

— 

— 

44-2c 

i7 

— 

3vc 

4+7f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10  p 

_ _ 
6f 

5ic 

5 

12 

1 02 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21 

ti/of 

— 

— 

16 

18 

3 

5 

tl 


Gardens  marked  thus  * are  last  of  the  Season. 


UhYLUN. 

Average  gfd. 

i Garden. 

j 

II 

1 Total, 

Average 

1 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonohong, 

Broken  and 
Sonchong. 

Fannings,  I 
and  Variou 

i 

Abbotsford 

||Quantity.  Price 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity.  1 Price. 

Quantity.:  Price. 

Quantity. Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

('Quantity.  Pi 

105 

94 

— 

— 

31 

9 

II  49 

f i° 

11  2 5 

84 

! I 



\\  — 

] Abbotsleigh 

55 

1/0J 

— 

— 

37 

1 1 

18 

l/2f 

j! 





j 

j 

1 Allagalla 

75 

9i 

— 

— 

24 

9i 

1 24 

1 1 1 of 

24 

8f 

1 

7f 

2 

< 

Amblakande 

29 

8* 

IO 

9f 

17 

8 

1 — 

j — 

— 

2 

Q 

Annfield 

93 

94 

— 

— 

41 

9 

42 

j f 1 °f 

IO 

8i 



1 Attabage 

67 

«4 

— 

— 

38 

8i 

12 

I of 

7\ 





j Bambrakelly&D. 

69 

iof 

— 

— 

37 

94 

| 32 

1 1 

! 





_ 

I 

Beaumont 

47 

9i 

— 

— 

24 

8+ 

23 

10 

— 

— 



1 

Binoya 

100 

94 

40 

1 oil of 

46 

8f  9 

: — 

— 

1 14 

8 

i 



1 

| Blackstone 

54 

9 

— 

— 

17 

8f 

20 

iof 

14 

7f 

2 

7 

I 

Blair  Athol 

76 

9i 

20 

1 1 

44 

9 

— 

— 

12 

8f 



Bon  Accord 

34 

9l 

— 

— 

— 

2 1 

f 1 of 

13 

8 

j 



( 

Bramley 

65ic 

9i 

— 

— 

2 ife 

9 

251c 

; I°4 

i8fc 

74 

1 



ife 

t 

Broughton 

55ic 

1 1 

32fc 

1/0-1 

I I-Q-C 

1 10 

1 — 

— 

| I2fc 

8f 



Campden  Hill  ... 

123 

94 

— 

— 

61 

9i 

39 

II 

23 

8 

j 



1 - 

Campion 

223 

9.4 

— 

— 

79 

j i9 

100  1 

Iltllf 

44 

|8f  8f 

— 

- 

Carlabeck 

x7 

I/Ii 

— 

— 

— 

17 

I/'lf 

— 

— 



Charley  Valley  ... 

243  b 

iof 

— ■ 

— 

71  b 

10 

68  b 

1/24 

104  b 

84 

— 





j Chetnole 

77  P 

94 

• — ■ 

— 

24 

t9 

44!c 

i iof 

9 

+8f 

_ 





j Clontarf 

71 

10 

16 

1 of 

44 

9 

1 1 

I/I 





j Coolbawn 

64  ■ 

8f 

— 

— 

14 

1 +7i 

29 

94 

21 

74 





| CTPC  Mariawate 

172  p 

8f 

— 

— 

52 

8i 

54 

1 i°4 

46 

8 

| 



20fc 

0 

,, Scrubs 

98  p 

9i 

— 

— 

58  P 

j 9 94 

32 

1 iof 

8 

8 

- 



J 

,,Tillyrie 

73 

iof 

27 

1 1 

— 

1 — 

I + 

Ilf 

32 

; 94 





I „Wailaha 

130  p 

i/of 

65*o 

I/I 

35 

ni 

22 

i/3i 

8 

94 

— 



j 

,,Waverley 

148  p 

Ilf 

— 

— 

69  p 

10 

76 

i/°f 

— 

I 

— 

3ic 

„ D 

18 

84 

— 

— 

: — 

— 

— 

18 

84 



Dambulagalla  ... 

63 

9i 

— 

— 

26 

84 

37 

94 

— 

— 



1 

| - 

Dehiowita 

65 

9i 

— 

— 

26 

8f 

26 

iof 

13 

8 

— 



Delta 

60 

IO 

— 

— 

27 

9i- 

33 

iof 

— 

— 



,, 

58 

8f 

— 

— 

38 

+8f 

— 

20 

8 

i 



: 

Deltotte 

16 

I°4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 

1 1 of 

— 

— 

1 



| 

Derbjr 

35  P 

94 

— 

— 

13 

9 

14 

iof 

6 

74 

1 

74 

ife 

Deveronside 

5° 

8f 

— 

— 

13 

8 

14 

10 

; 23 

74 

-J 

Deviturai 

45 

94 

— 

— 

18 

8i 

26 

i°i 

1 1 

7f 



Dikmukalana 

7 x-J-e 

8 

— 

— 

i8fc 

+7 

3iic 

t9 

22fc 

+7 

1 

. 

Dimbula 

I29:P 

94 

3°fc 

1/2 

49 

9i 

— 

— 

32 

8f 

— 

— 

i8fc 

/ 

Donside 

73 

9i 

— 

— 

23 

9 

39 

10 

II 

74 

— 

— 

j 

Doteloya 

137  P 

10 

— 

— 

34 

9i 

85 

iof 

15 

84 

— 

— 

3fc 

Edinburgh 

88  p 

iof 

— 

— 

29 

9l 

43 

nf 

12 

8f 

— 

— 

4fc 

Ela 

Elgin 

362C 

49 

I04 

iof 



z 

2 Jc 
18 

10 

10 

1 8f  c 

24 

nf 

nf 

5fc 

6 

84 

8i  | 

5ic 

8i  | 

6fc 

1 

5i 

'H 

EP&ECo  Cndegal 

63 

10 

— 

— 1 

36 

t9i 

27 

1 1 

— 



J 

,,Doombagastala 

66 

94 

— 

— 

39 

8i 

27 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

— 



,,Dromoland  ... 

46fc 

8f 

i8Jc 

9f 

281c 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



,,Labukelle 

102  p 

11 

— 

80  p 

9 1 of 

22 

i/of 

— 

— 

— 

— 



,,  Norwood 

83 

i/of 

— 

— 

50 

ni 

33 

i/3i 

— 

— 

— 

— 



_ 

,,Sogama 

58 

9f 

29 

1 of 

29 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

,,Vellai-Oya  ... 

55 

9i 

18 

Hi 

37 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ereagastenne  ... 

641c 

8f 

— 

— 

2ifc 

8f 

igfc 

10 

i8fc 

8 

2fc 

7 j 

4fc 

5 

Fairfield 

58 

— 

— 

29 

94 

29 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

Ferham&S.  Andre 

31 

10 

16 

1 of 

15 

8f9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Fordyce 

152  P 

94 

— 

— 

44 

94 

7 lie 

nf 

28 

8i 

— 

— 

9fc 

Frogmore 

41  P 

9l 

— 

— 

18 

8f 

22-Jc 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ifc| 

6j 

Galaha 

3T5 

94 

— 

— 

45 

8f 

180 

1 of 

78 

8i 

— 

_ 

12 

7 

Galata 

160  p 

94 

— 

— 

9 

8i 

140 

3f  iof 

8 

74 

2 

5f7i 

1 

4 

Gallamudina 

173 

9 

— 

— 

68 

84 

58 

t iof 

47 

74 

— 

_ 

Ganapalla 

i66fc 

8f 

— 

— 

8ifc 

84 

36ic 

f 10 

49fc 

8 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Gangwarily 

78 

9 

— 

— 

3° 

8f 

32 

i9l 

16 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Geddes 

101  p 

94 

— 

— 

59 

71  t«f 

38 

f iof 

— 

— 

— 

.- — 

4fc 

7 

Glassaugh 

T35ic 

1 04 

— 

— 

64^0 

iof 

20|C 

1/24 

5ifc 

9 

— 

— 

— 

Glendon 

142 

9 

— 

— 

58 

8i 

57 

t iof 

26 

74 

— 

— 

i 

4 

Glengariffe 

69 

94 

— ■ 

— 

20 

9 

28 

iof- 

i7 

8f 

3 

8i 

1 

5- 

Happugahalande 

61 

9 

— 

— 

20 

8i 

24 

iof 

l6 

1 

8 

— 

1 

1 

1 

CEYLON.  Continued. 


Garden, 


Hardenhuish 
Helbeck 
Hemingford 
~ Holmwood 
~|  Hunugalla 

- IMP 

~ Indurana 
~ Kadien  Lena 
~ Kahagalla 

■ Kalugalla 

~ Kanapediwatte 
7 Kandellawawe 
■i  Kandenewera  . 

~ Karagastalawa 
~ Katooloya 

- KAW 

~ KelaniValAssn  D 
i Kelburne 
| Kirkoswald 
I Letchmey 
j Le  Vallon 
5I;  i Lindoola 
i Loonagalla 
y.hMarguerita 
Marlborough 
Mattakell}? 

Mayfair 
~j  Melfort 
“ Midlands 
"j  Monterey 
[ Mooloya 
i l Moray 

■ Mottingham 
“ Nayapane 
“ NewDimbula 
" New  Forest 

7 i New  Valley 
7 Norton 

■ Oodewelle 
. Ooragalla 
V Orion 

7?  Orwell 
" Ovoca 
l PDM 

"7  | Peacock  Hill 
"j  Penrith 
7 I Pen-y-lan 
1 Pine  Hill 
( Pita  Ratmalie  ... 
Poengalla 
| Portmore 
Ranasinbage 
{ Rangwelteune  ... 
Retnagherry 
Rillamulla 
Ruanwella 
Salawe 
Sanquhar 
Scarborough 
SCTC  MncngLne 
Springwood 
lj  St.  Andrews 
Suintravalle 


D 


j Total. 

Average.  | 

Broken  Org,  Pek, 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted, 

Broken  Pekoe. 

j Peb  Souchong,  j 

Broken 

and  Souchong. 

Fannings,  Dost, 
andVarious, 

Quantity. 

Price, 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

jQuar.y.j 

Price,  j 

Quantity. ) 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

j:'  47 

j 9l 

. j 

lEi 

16 

IO 

l6 

ioi 

! 1 

8f 

; — 

— 

— 

— 

5i  F 

>1  1 ci 

— 

— 

23 

9i 

21 

Hf 

8 

— 

— 

24c 

64 

68-Jc 

9i 

— 

— 

1 8ic 

81 

25ic 

I I 

2|C 

8i 

— 

— 

54c 

5l«4 

53 

”4 

— 

, — ■ 

*7 

I of 

23 

i/ol 

1 

ioi 

■ j - 

— 

3 

84 

50 

9 i 

20 

9i 

*5 

84 

15 

Ilf 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

• J35  P 

9 

i8|c  fill 

64 

94 

B . 

2 

8f 

— 

— 

24 

6i8i 

l39 

84 

— 

57 

18 

35 

9l 

4 

74 

-fell 

— 

4 

54 

JI3 

5 

— 

— 

42 

8i 

43 

ioi 

2 

8 

I 

7 

2 

5! 

34 

84 

— 

! 18 

74 

15 

9i 

- 

E 

I 

7 

pT 

8f 

77  P 

7 

5 P! 

6i 

20 

7i 

— . 

— 

- 

es  1 

39  P 

6 

13 

66  p 

9 

— 

18 

+9 

27ic 

1 of 

1 

8 

14c1 

5i 

2 

7i 

127 

94 

| 

. pij: 

27 

9 

87 

10 

-- 

— 

— 

!3 

74 

53 

9i 

28 

9 

18 

1 1 

7! 

— 

— 

‘ — 

— 

58 

9i 

— 

UK 

27 

8 9i 

18 

1 1 

1 

8 

h-  — • 1 

B- 

2 

64  8 

88 

9i 

' — 

— 

26 

8f 

34 

Hi 

2 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

190 

94 

— | 

. .’’A-  . 

1 12 

8i  iii 

48 

7it  nf 

- 

— 

3° 

84 

— 

— 

90  p 

!oi 

261c 

T/3i 

39 

9i 

— 

■»— . - 

84 

— ! 

— 

— 

44 

9 

— 

— 

16 

8 

22 

ioi 

) 

7f 

— ■ 

— 

— 

262  p 

ro 

48  2 C 

1 1/2 

49 

9i 

814c 

1/ 

8 

8181 

1 

— 

21  p 

6i 

— 

I — | 

s 

— 

' >- 

- 

— 

2 p 

5i  6 

191c 

6i 

106 

9i 

32 

11 

32 

9 

18 

9i 

1 

84 

— -j  J 

— 

— j 

— 

64 

i°i 

; — 

— 

2 5 

81 

39 

1 1 

- 

— 

— 

— ; 

— 

67  p 

81 

I9IC 

; 27 

|8i 

— 

— 

2 

+7f 

— 

' T-^  1 

— 

324c 

9 

— 

— 

6ic 

8* 

1 8ic 

10 

>2C 

7l 

— 

— 

2lc 

6 

56 

9t 

— 

— 

26 

9 

17 

1 of 

2 

84 

— 

’:',L  ^ 

I 

5i 

168 

9i 

1 

— 

77 

81 

64 

1 of 

7 

8 

, 

— 

— 

1 5 

I04 

8 

1 0-1 

4 

81 

3 

1/ 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

88  p 

IOl 

44  -t 

1 0^1  if 

26 

10 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

184c 

7i 

168  p 

9* 

; — | 

— 

30 

8i 

100-4C 

I of 

2 

7i 

6 

74 

nic 

7 

89 

9i 

: — 

41 

9 

26 

1 1 

9 

8i 

— 

3 

4i 

33 

ioi 

■■  v 

!3 

9i 

20 

I of 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

186 

9i 

— 

— 

Hi 

81 

75 

iof  II 

- 

— 

' — 

— 

— 1 

— 

72  p 

9i 

31 

9i 

— 

— 

i8ic 

”i 

3 

84 

— 

I S - 

— 

— 

62 

9 

— 

■ — 

24 

8i 

21 

I of 

7 

7 1 

— 

— 

— 

a 

183 

w 

— 

— 

81 

ni 

85  1 

A 1/1  i 

7 

ioi 

— 

— 

' — 

— 

38 

9i 

— 

— 

20 

81 

18 

1 1 

- 

H — 

— 

— 1 

— 

7i 

1 1 

18 

i/2i 

34 

10 

— 

— 

9 

94 

Ppj  ; 

1 — 

— 

— 

88-5C 

9 

p — 

— 

59ic 

22lC 

1 1 

- K9 

■ — 

— 

- 

74  c 

6 

75 

9i 

22 

1 of 

— 

— 

— 

; -J 

9 

ioi 

34 

7 1 8 

- — -. 

— 

142 

9i 

— 

— 

J4 

8* 

66 

I of 

4 

8 

14 

7i 

4 

6i 

1 4 1 p 

I0i 

— I 

s 

! 67  b 

10 

60  b 

i/o| 

6 

7f 

5|c 

7l 

34c 

61 

68 

9i 

— 

— 

32 

94 

J3 

fioi 

9 

84 

2 

74 

2 

5i 

26 

I of 

— 

— 

12 

l9i 

H 

ni 

v-  - 

— 

— 

— 

— ■■ 

38  p 

1 of 

; — 

— 

H 

l9i 

244c 

W°i 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

- ' — r 

367k 

IOl 

— 

t*^1  n 

3&4c 

IQi 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

48 

91 

— 

— 

10 

9 

27 

104 

11 

8i 

— 

— 

— 

J59 

9i 

— | 

— 

57 

84 

85 

ioi 

12 

74 

— 

5 

54 

ig64c 

9 i 

2 Tic 

1/2 

62IC 

94 

— 

6<4c 

84 

20|C 

7i 

iq4c 

6i 

84 

9i 

■9 1 

5°ic 

9 

314c 

JI4 

>4C 

7f 

— 

— • 

14c 

6f 

38 

8f 

— 

— 

12 

8* 

12 

10 

4 

71 

1 s 

' — 

— 

— 

59 

“4  , 

— 

— 

19 

1 1 

37 

V 

I 

81 

2 

8 

63 

IO 

E — 1 

— 

12 

8 

5i 

io4iol 

4- 

Ml  ■ 

•— 

— | 

— 

30 

7l  | 

— 

— 

9 

8 

6 

8f 

|5 

7i 

■ 

— 

— 

1 H 

8f  || 

35 

84 

33 

84 

34 

L0  1 of 

12 

71  1 

— 

— 

— 

72 

9i  j 

12 

Hf 

28 

84 

16 

ioi  j 

H 

1'7l 

1 

7i 

2 

8i 

63ic 

9 1 

— 

— 

2lic 

81 

i8ic 

I of 

24^C 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

49 

8f  1 

n j 

— 

23 

«i 

12 

I of 

74 

ft  13 

— 

— 

— 

96 

8i 

— 

— 7 

3 1 

81 

29 

10 

19 

8 

7 

64 

10 

5f 

104  , 

9l  1 

20 

IO 

44 

9i 

26 

H.4 

H 

8i 

— 

— 

— 

65  P 

94 

— 

— 

22 

19 

274c  1 1 1 4 

!3 

84 

1 

7i 

24  c 

5l 

+ 1 | 

94 

— 

— 

13 

81 

H 

Hi  ! 

H 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

88  p 

9i 

3&4C' 

II 

4°ic 

7184 

i54c 

94 

— 

— 

— j 

3 

A 

9°  j 

Hi 

~ ! 

20 

io4 

65 

114 

i 

5 

84 

Ceylon.  — Continued. 


1 

Broket 

rg.  Pek, 

Pekoe 

and 

Broken 

Pannings,  Du 

Garden, 

Total. 

Average. 

or  Flow 

' 

j Pskce. 

Unassorted, 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souuhong, 

and  Souchong. 

aud  Various 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantit 

Price. 

Quantity, 

I, 

Price.  | 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price.  | 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity.)  Pric 

Sunnycroft 

T53 

- 

81 

I 

j 20 

, j 

9i  l 

55 

1 

s : 

23 

j 

IO 

55 

7f 

: 1 

Templestowe 

I 87 

9 

29 

104 

31 

9 

— 

19 

7i 

8 7 



Theydon  Bois 

56 

9 

19 

8 

37 

+9i 

— 



Thornfield  . . 

61  p 

10 

| 

— 

23 

94 

32ic 

”4 

4 

9 

— — 

24c  81 

Torrington 

86  p 

9i 

I _ 

— 

33 

9 

4i 

io|  i 

5 

8 

— — 

74c  6} 

Tro}r 

5i 

9 

j 

— 

27 

84 

19 

104 

4 

74 

— — 

1 £ 

Uplands 

72 

9 

— 

— 

37 

84 

35 

10 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

Valamaly 

61 

”4 

I 

— ! 

29 

io4 

3.2 

1/ 

— 

— 

— — 

- — 

Wangie  Oya 

41  b 

1/2 

41 

1/2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

_ 

Warakamure 

56 

84 

19 

84 

20 

1 oi 

17 

7a 

— — 

— 

YV  attakeily 

94 

9i 

1 

— 

31 

84 

61 

10  104 

— 

— — 

2 t 

YVattegodde 

53  P 

iol 

— 

17 

io4 

20 

nf 

h4c 

84 

— — 

24c  6i 

Westhall 

82 

9i 

— 

36 

94 

29 

1 of 

16 

8 

— - 

1 6- 

Wewesse 

200^0 

9+  ■ 

j — 



494c 

84 

9°4c 

1 of 

5iic 

8 

5ic  7 

5+c  5: 

Windsor  Forest 

202 

94 

i — 

— 

80 

84 

85 

iofio4 

37 

8 



Y ahalakela 

1 

56 

84 

— 

!3 

84 

'I5 

94 

28 

. 

7» 

1 



JAVA. 

1441 

pkgs. 

7id. 

Garden, 

Total. 

Average. 

Fine  & 

owrypek, 

Medium  Pekoe, 

Broken  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

j Souchong. 

Cong,  Bro,  & D 

j 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantit 

; 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity.  Price 

Quantity.  Pric 

| 

Ardja  Sarie 

470 

6J 



135 

+6474 

150 

7 

l6o 

6 6f 

| 

25  64 

! | 

Calorama  ... 

400 

7 

— 

— 

50 

74 

IOO 

8 

IOO 

+64!6f 

100  |6f  6f 

50  6 1 

Montana 

IO4 

7 

— 

— 

43 

+74 

— 

— 

61  |6f 



Perbawattee 

IOI 

ioi 

— 

— 

35 

9 

66 

11  114 

- 

— 





Sindang  Sarie  ... 

271 

/ 4= 

— 

— 

106 

8 4 

55 

8484 

8l 

+7  74 

29  464 

— — 

Tjiboegel  ... 

r 

95  P 

64 

— 

— ' 

85 

646f 

— 

— 

i 

io4c  46f 

I 

The  price  bid  for  the  “ Gartmore 

In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  rood 


' Broken  Pekoe  in  our  last  week’s  circular  should  have  been  tojd.,  instead  of  12. 

therwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; Jc  for  half-chests  ; p for  packages  f Prices  market 
In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  weigh 
to  one  chest, 

GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Brokers 


J.  W.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  1 & 2,  Bury  Street, St.  Mary  Axe. 


Supp 


lenient  to  “ CEYLON  OBSERVER. 


y 

||  3> 


Java. 

31,165  packages 

37.670 


tiOW,  WILSON  k STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CEYLON,  AND  JAVA  TEA  REPORT. 

Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C.  February  17th,  1893. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION  IN  LONDON 

From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon. 

1891- 1892.  1,033,529  packages.  582,764  packages. 

1892- 1893.  976,442  ,,  556,850  ,, 

J During  the  week 
22,540  packages  Indian  ) 

■826  ,,  Ceylon  {-Total  37,758  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

392  ,,  Java  j » - C' 

The  direct  export  of  Tea  from  Ceylon  to  Foreign  Countries  was  more  important  in  1892  than 
~jl  1891,  aggregating  lbs.  6,221,766  against  lbs.  4,529,433  in  1891.  The  chief  increase  was  in 
, \ustralia  which  has  become  a most  promising  outlet  for  Ceylon  Tea.  Most  of  the  other  large 
narkets  received  the  bulk  of  their  supply  from  London. 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  this  branch  of  trade  the'  quantity  available  for  shipment  to  London  111 
[892  was  rather  below  that  of  i8gi. 

Distribution  of  Tea  Exports  from  Ceylon  during  the  years  1891  and  1892. 

1892. 
100,893 

63,592 

79.988 
9,976 

Price  I ~ J ' ■ ' ' I maui  111  us,  ..  ..  ..  00,783  89,617 

18,326 
7-734 

JZT  Bon.TfxT  Cfl3  8/19  S 

fill  I 


- 


1891. 

1892. 

1891. 

United  Kingdom 
Austria 
France 
Germany 

63,744,987 

74,426 

21,210 

92,291 

63,505,065 

93,781' 

I5,374 

222,027 

America 

Africa 

China 

- Singapore  . . 
Mauritius 

163,137 

70,828 

163,041 

■3,618 

68,783 

Russia 

11,230 

400 

Malta  . . . . 

. . 2,000 

Spain 

16,995 

13,830 

Other  Countries 

11,115 

India 

620,161 

503,842 

Australia 

3,210,598 

5,002,386 

Total  lbs. 

68,274,420 

69,726,831 


: INDIAN.  With  unusually  small  offerings,  quotations  generally  steadied  and  Teas  for  price  even, 

p showed  a fractional  advance  on  last  week’s  rates.  The  following  averages  are  worthy  of  note  : - 

4 ‘Turzum,”  1/7J ; “ NSTC  Bloomfield,”  1/5J ; “Doom  Dooma  Co.  Samdang,”  1/4A 

^‘Salonah  Co.  K,”  i/2f. 

Weekly  average  of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1893,  18, OM  pkgs.  av.  9f , 


2- . 


1892,  26,063  pkgs.  av.  8fd. 


1 1893.  1 

1892. 

i i893- 

1892. 

1893- 

j PKGS.  IPRICE. 

PKGS.  | PRICE, 

PKGS.  1 PRICE. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

PKGS.  i PRICE. 

LSSAM 

7824[P  io£ 1 

I4725jP  94 

Chittagong  . . 

122  p,  7-f 

Kangra Val 

,ACHAR&S\’LHET 

455°,P  9 i 

8 r 85  jp  7i 

Darjeeling  . . 

. . 1061  p i/i£ 

788  P|  1/44 

Terai 

152  p, 

.HOT  A NaGPORE 

1 . : 

104 1 5 

Dooars 

. . 2069  p,  8f 

I93°  P 8f 

Travancore 

266  pj  9J 

1892. 

pkgs.  PRIC] 
257  P 6£ 


74  P 


rs, 


Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in'  London  : — 


DUST. 

(Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor) 

1 893, 

4l  d 

1892,  4d. 

1891, 

7d. 

1 890, 

5^d , 

FANNINGS. 

(Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor) 

? 7 

6d . 

..  4fd- 

7 7 

7fd. 

5 7 

6d . 

BROKEN  TEA.  (Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor) 

7 Jg; 

7?d- 

» 5|d. 

7 7 

g|d. 

7 7 

7ld. 

PEK.  SOUG. 

(Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor) 

7 7 

8Jd 

„ ' 6|d., 

7 7 

io£d. 

7 7 

8d. 

PEKOE. 

(Greyishtoblackish  some  tip, useful  liquor) 

77 

8fd. 

„ 8*d. 

7 7 

1 id. 

7 7 

9id. 

PEK.  SOUG. 

(Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor) 

7 5 

7id. 

>,  5id. 

5 J 

9id. 

7 7 

6fd. 

PEKOE. 

(Blackish, greyish, some  tip,  inferior  liquor) 

? J 

7|d. 

„ 6-Id. 

7 7 

iojd . 

7 7 

7-id. 

CEYLON. 

The  market  showed  further  weakness  lor  leas  over  gd.,  Medium  Pekoes  and  Broken 

Pekoes  being  about  a halfpenny  cheaper.  Teas  for  price  continue  in  demand  and  remain  without 
riaterial  change  in  quotations.  The  following  averages  may  be  mentioned  — “ Ouvahkellie,”  i/of  ; 

‘ CTP  Co.  Wallah  a,”  1/0} ; “ Henfold”  and  “ Valamaly,”  i/oj. 
if  he  average  for  the  week  is  gfd.,  against  gd.  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  London  : — - 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor)  1893,  8£d.  1892,  6d.  1891,  io£d.  1890,  9-ki. 

PEKOE  (Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor)  ,,  8fd.  ,,  8-Jd.  ,,  ujd.  ,,  io|d. 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,,  7fd.  ,,  5d.  ,,  gfd.  ,,  8fd. 

PEKOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,,  8d.  ,,  5fd.  ,,  io^d.  ,,  93d. 

IAVA.  Only  one  auction  was  held,  comprising  an  invoice  from  “ Bagelen,”  which  mostly  sold 
vith  good  competition  at  late  rates.  Catalogues  are  advertised  for  1,980  packages. 

BANK  RATE.  24  per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight.— Calcutta  l/2|.  Colombo  I /2-$ 


1 

IN  U 1 A IN  . 

I 

Iroken  Org,  Pekoe 

Pekoe 

and 

II 

Broken  and 

Fannings,  Dnst 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average,  0 

r Plowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonehong. 

Sonchong, 

and  Various. 

Quantity. 

Price.  t 

Quantity. | 

Price. 

Quantity. j 

Price.  ( 

Quantity. | 

Price,  ij 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  | 

Quantity. 

Price 

ASSAM  [7824  p 

10*  n 

1 

. | 

9fi°  i: 

i/4f  i| 

1] 

AssamC  Cherideo 

262 

IO*  | 

— 

80  | 

20 

130 

8*8* 

32 

1/3! 

— 

— 

260 

9* 

25  | 

i/3i 

102  * 

Sin* 

! 

— 

— 

— 

133  ’ 

7*  1 /o* 

— 

— 

,,GabrooPurbot 

160  I 

> 

11 

3&ic 

1/4* 

59 

9f  |, 

31*0 

T/2i  1 

29 

8f  I 

5 

IO* 

— 

— 

,,  Gelakey 

5^7  p; 

IO*  j 

95  1 

[i  i/°i; 

243 

8*94 

32p  1 1|] 

*i/4i 

128 

7*8* 

39 

7*1/2* 

— 

— 

n > » 

3I° 

1 

1 of  j 

85  1 

>*  I/2f 

I30 

8f9i 

40  I 

[i  + i/4 

55 

7*8* 

— 

— 

• - 

,,  Mackeypore 

184  p] 

I<*  || 

6g*c 

i/3  ! 

40 

9f 

— 

— ! 

46 

8 8+  I 

29 

s*  ; 

— 

— 

178  pi 

10 

63ic 

i/3  | 

35 

9*  i 

— j 

42 

8* 

20 

9 

i8*c 

5 

,,  Mazenga  ... 

220  1 

Q*  II 

— 

— 

70 

9 

90  p; 

11*  1/ 1 1 

60 

7* 

| 

— 1, 

! 

— 

402  p 

9*  I 

6o*c 

i/ii 

185 

8*9* 

21  1 

1i/3i 

1 12 

7*  8 

24 

7* 

— 

— 

,,  Rookang 

323  P 

11  ! 

— 

— 

90 

9l  1 1 

62*0 1/ 

Ff  i/5i 

38 

8* 

107 

8*i/5* 

26*0 

5 

,,  Towkok 

90 

10  \ 

69*0 

i/3 

45 

i°i  li 

— r 

— 

45 

9* 

— 

— 

— I 

— 

Balijan  T Co 

60 

9* 

— 

24 

10* 

— - 

— 

36 

8* 

— 



— 

— 

Bargang  Co 
B I T C Sessa 

101  p 
103 

i/°i 

8f 

16 

1 of 

20 

20 

i/3  j 

I8f 

20*0 

20 

1/6* 

IO* 

47 

40 

1 1 

/7—  1 

14 

10 

— 

7 

4* 

BritishAssamC  A 

20 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

8-3. 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

„ B 

3° 

8* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3° 

8*  ! 

— | 

— 

— 

— 

Dahingeapar 

64 

10* 

— 

— 

24 

1 10* 

8 

+ i/3 

14 

8* 

18 

9* 

— 

— 

Dejoo  T Co 

180  pj 

9 

— 

— 

67 

IO 

15 

tio* 

52 

8* 

37 

8 

9*c 

7* 

DoomDooma  Bes. 

119 

0 

1 1 

2g*C 

i/3 

40 

9 i J, 

17*0 

1/6*  1 

33 

8*  ! 

— 

— 

— 

,,Hansura 

245 

10* 

— 

— 

i37 

10  n* 

31 

1/2 

44 

8* 

33 

7* 

— 

233 

9* 

22 

i/3i 

54 

10* 

— 

1 

36 

8* 

109 

7it§* 

12 

5i 

,,Mesai 

92 

P 

I/I  1 

3°ic 

i/iof 

40 

lOf 

— 

22  i 

10 

— 

— 

,,Samdang 

29  p 

i/4i 

— 

— 

i5 

i/3i 

— j 

— 

— 

— 



i4ic 

1 /< 

Eastern  AssamC 

281 

P 

9* 

95"ic  1 

!ii/3i 

63 

|8f  9 

17 

9 

94 

7*9* 

— 

— 

I 2*C 

5 

207  p 

n* 

1 26*01 

I*  1/2*1 

20*0 

9* 

2oic 

1 of 

41 

8 

— 

— 

— 

Ghoir  Allie 

107  p 

10*  j 

28  p 1 / 

2i  i/4* 

25 

10* 

12 

H*  ] 

25 

8*  ! 

i7 

8* 

— 

GreenwoodCo  ... 

140 

9 

| 

50 

9* 

30 

IO* 

20 

8*  j 

20 

7* 

20 

9 

,, Blackburn 

73 

P 

9 t 1 

— 

26 

ni  1 

3i 

8*  ! 

— 

i6*c 

8* 

Khongea 

102 

P 

9l 

— 

s 

35ic 

67  p|8f  1/0* 

— 



— 

— ■ 

Kuttalgoorie 

142 

9* 

— 

5° 

9i 

25 

1/ 

67 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lung  Soong 

62 

10* 

■ — 

— 

19 

10* 

13 

l/2f 

30 

8* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Noahbarrie 

15°  P 

10* 

— 

— 

5° 

9i  iof 

40*0 

i/3f 

35 

8* 

— 

— 

25 

10I 

Noakacharee  Deb 

90  p 

10* 

20*C 

i/3* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

50 

1°* 

20 

8 

— 

-- 

,,  Kakajan 

200  p 

9* 

20*C 

i/4i 

60 

9f 

20 

!/3i 

60 

8 

40 

7* 

— 

,,  Rajoi  ... 

199 

P 

9* 

19 

1/1 

35 

9i 

24 

l/2f 

1 65 

7l  8 

56 

8 

— - 

— 

Noanuddy 

1 1 3 

8f 

— 

i/7  i 

26 

9 

2 1 

IO* 

33 

7* 

33 

8 

— 

— 

Ohat 

126 

P 

10* 

20  b 

39 

10* 

20*0 

i/5i 

35 

8* 

12 

9 

— 

Romai 

87  p 

10 

— 

— 

25 

10 

29|C 

l/o* 

12 

8* 

— 

2 I *C 

8- 

Salonah  T Co  K 

! 56  P 

i/zf 

23*G 

1/6 

33 

i/if 

— 

— 

— 

• — 

— 

— 

] 192  p 

1/0  * 

23*0 

i/5f 

76 

1 of  1/2 

42*C 

l/7l 

44 

9* 

7 

„Salonah 

52°  P 

10* 

71*0  I 

/7-i/7* 

194 

10  1 1* 

51 

I /of 

47 

8* 

1 13 

| 8 

44 

' Seconee 

! 285 

9l 

— 

— 

62 

9i 

57  1/ 

0*  1/0* 

94 

8 

72 

9 

— 

Titadimoro 

41 

1 9 

— 

— 

12 

19 

12 

tio 

— 

8 

17 

8* 

— 

— 

i Dpper  Assam  Cc 

1 399 

P 

j ni 

73 

1/4-1/6 

183 

9l  1°4 

73  P 1 

o*  1/1* 

30 

20*C 

9* 

— 

— 

CACHR&  SYLHT 

! $550  p 

y 

|io*iof 

7* 

28 

' Amo 

! 35+ 

8i 

— 

— 

1 24 

00 

CO 

48 

130 

1 24 

7i 

8 

Borokai  T Co  .. 

u6 

1 0* 

1 

— 

63 

10 

12 

1 i/4i 

25 

7* 

46 

10* 

— 

— ; 

! Chandkhira 

183 

7i 

— 

26 

8* 

4i 

10 

7i 

7* 

20 

7 

25 

3* 

Chandpore  T Co 

321 

9i 

— 

— 

165 

l'9  11 

80  g 

* 1 1/2* 

32 

8* 

— 

— 

44 

4] 

Cheerie  Valiev  . 

1 9 1 

ni 

— 

— 

101 

10  10* 

52 

i/4* 

25 

9 

13 

8* 

— 

Derby 

302 

8* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

132 

+9  i 

— • 

— 

119 

7* 

5i 

5i 

Dilkoosha 

•i  95 

9 * 

— 

— 

29 

9i 

22 

tiof 

— 

— 

— 

l 

4F 

4i 

DoodputleeC  Kb 

151 

F 

10* 

20*C 

1/6* 

36 

9f 

24 

! 1/ 

47 

8* 

— 

I 1 

24*c 

8 

LF&Co 

• 194 

9 

— 

— 

35 

9i 

36 

1 V 

66 

7*  8 

57 

7*  9 

— 

— 1 

LMB  Jalingah 

140 

9* 

| 

— 

50 

9* 

25 

11* 

50 

8 

— 

— 

15 

91 

,,Morapore  .. 

• '38 

9 

— 

— 

54 

*9 

15 

i/°i 

50 

7* 

19 

8f 

6o*c 

— 

Longai 

• 152 

1 

> 8* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

92  ; 

9*10 

— 

i 

— 

i — 

5 

NSTC  Jafflon< 

4 246 

1 

1 8| 

24 

io| 

88 

8f 

30 

10 

92 

4 l~7— 

/ 4: 

— 

I 2*C 

,,Khadim 

J 208 

9 

39 

9*1/4* 

7i 

18* 

34 

9f 

52 

t7i 

1 2 

7* 

Pathemara 

•j  *46 

1 

1 8* 

— 

— 

46 

8* 

100  p 

8 fg 

— 

— 

— 

-h- 

- 

Phcenix  T Co  .. 

. 10 1 

7f 

— 

— 

3i 

+8* 

15 

+9i 

25 

7* 

18 

8 

12 

4 

Phooltullah 

. 121 

1 

1 9* 

23 

10 

18 

9 

34ic 

tl  / 

46 

7* 

— 

— ? 

- 

Roopacherra 

. 120 

1 

i 8‘ 

1 

— 

5° 

1 

8* 

20 

1 

t9f 

1 

5° 

7* 

1 

INDIAN.  February  17th. 


w, 


IB 

Broken  Org.  Pek. 

Pekoe  and 

Broken 

! Fannings,  Dnsy 

itti  »| 

Uarden, 

Total 

Average 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonchong. 

and  Sonchong. 

J andVarions. 

ft 

- 1 R 

Quantity: 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

|Quantity 

1 Price. 

_ Rukni 

xx3 

84 

\ 



4X 

i 

84 

3° 

18  94 

22 

7i 

16 

7 

4 

1 

3 

; 4 4 

_ Rungamuttee  ... 

x5§  P 

94 

— 

^9 1 

40 

10 

26 

r/°4 

32 

184 

26 

84 

34  P 64  1 o| 

. Sephinjuri  Bh  TC 

236  p 

84 

4op  10 

4 4 x / 34 

x364c 

84 

20 

184 

— 

■ — ■' 

— 

40  p 

4484 

_ Shumshernugger 

258  p 

9t 

64AC  1 

/2-I/24 

72 

9 

i 53 

9fio 

44 

174 

— 

— 

25 

84 

c Somati 

44 

94 

HUS 

12 

9l 

1 2 

xx4 

20 

84 

] 

— 

_ SSTCo  Jagcberra 

250 

9 

38 

9f  x/54 

73 

48  4 

34 

94 

67 

74 

38 

74 

— 



..  Subong 

1 1 1 p 

9 

8 

i/xf 

— 

— 

44 

10 

38 

74  8 

214c 

54 

c j fhaligram 

: 3HITTAG0NG 

71 

74 

m 

' 

7 1 

74 

— 

— 

CCbandpore 

122  p 

7t 

. 

40 

8 8* 

254c 

io2 

45 

74 

12 

74 





_ DARJEELING 

1061  p 

1/1 4 

|i  'Bannockburn  ... 

64  p 

8| 

; — 

— . 

io4c 

ti  if 

1 x4c 

ll/l 

30  p 

8 f84 

— 

— 

x3 

16f 

_ '‘Goomtee 

214  p 

x/oJ 

43P  x/ 

x4  x/94 

44 

Wx4 

3°4c 

1i./6 

34  ' 

94  xx4 

94° 

84 

544° 

6494 

_ LMB  Nagri 

58 

94 

1 s 

— 

— 

— 

10 

1/4! 

■ — 

- 

40 

84 

8 

54 

_ !NSTC  Blomfield 

x53  P 

x/54 

59  x/ 

94x/9l 

22 

x/4 

x4 

I/I041 

49 

Hf 

94c 

8 

4 Burbong 

98  p 

9 i 

- — 

1 — . 

34 

494 

484c 

hof 

16 

8| 

\ IS 

— 

— 

_ :>usimbong 

hi  p 

xx4 

4x4c x/ 

2-i/5f 

30 

x/ 

SBShi 

vw  J 

20 

9 

; aWBg  \ 

IflEH 

20 

9 

_ tungmook 

!25  P 

x/°4 

504c 

x/44 

55 

1 1 

— 

fitalll 

— 

— 

— 

20|C 

i/°  4 

Selim  Hill 

73 

i°4 

— 

— \ 

3° 

1 1 

x3 

x/x 

30 

84 

— 

— 

— 

_ loom  T Co 

20 

x/4 

20 

+ 1/4 

— ' 

I — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



f '4 .y‘; 1 ’ 

i'ljiTurzum 

1 )OOARS 

_ tibheel 

T45  P 

2069  p 

x/7i 

8! 

4o|c  2 

/lf-2/6 

5 54c 

x/9 

— ~ 

. ' — 

H ? — 

•— 

44  P 

44  x/°4 

64c 

10  1 of 

123 

8 

10 

9 

28 

48 

22 

194 

63 

74 

1 H 

— 

• W!j& > : | 



_ Shalouni 

x34 

9i 

| 50 

— 

32 

94 

3i 

iof 

22 

84 

49 

8 





J DooarsCo  Ghatia 

x73 

9r 

— 

— 

48 

9 

35 

xx4 

57 

8 

— 

33 

9 I 

Nagrakatta 

33 1 

84 

V — j 

fl  10 

97 

■84  9 

67 

iof 

xx9 

74  8 

5 

— 

48 

44  7 

_ illenbarrie 

n4  p 

84 

— 

— 

HIB 

— 

'pFuyl 

■ v ‘HH 

49 

84 

29 

74 

36  p 

5 +io 

_ iahai  Fatha 

X3X 

74 

1 WB:I 

6l 

18 

B5H 

— 

58 

74 

12 

14 

-lope 

375  P 

94 

6oJc  1 

/ 3 _ 1 / 3 4 

81 

94 

59 

1 1 1 1 ,j 

55 

8484 

120 

74  8 

— 

0j  >ankapara 

x49  P 

10 

2 74c 

+ X/°2 

72 

104104 



— 

x4 

84 

10 

84 

26  p 

5494  ; 

_!  deenglas 

249 

84 

40  t 

94  x/°4 

79 

184 

57 

9i 

73 

174 

— 



_ NSTCo  DamDim 

290 

84 

26 

9-1/04 

108 

184 

45 

10 

66 

Ik 

45 

74 

■ _ 

j 

_ :erai 

152  p 

84 

. 

_ New  ChumtaTC 

68 

8 

21 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— « ' 

47 

74 

— 

BBSShI 

c ’ 



_ New  Terai  Co 

84  P 

9 

1 MU  | 

| — - 

x9 

94 

20 

1 I of 

3°  P 

7 84 

— 

x5  P 

5 8 i 

8j  'RAYANCORE 

266  p 

94 

J inwood 

4°4C 

7 I 

i — 

— 

4°ic 

7 

— 

| — <§ 

— I 

V— 

— 



^ ' 

_ 

-Venture 

94  j 

8o 

84  9 

72 

9 4 XG 

5 

74 

7 

64 

1 

44  J 

io||» 

- 

61 

84 

22 

8^ 

20 

104 

x3 

74 

• • 

' 

6 

54 

-IB 
— j 

Gardens  marked  thus  * are  last 

of  the 

Season 

1_ - 

CEYLON. 

Average  gfd. 

11 

"|  Garden. 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

Broken  aDd 

Fannings,  Dnst, 

Total. 

Average, 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted, 

Broken 

. 

Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Sonchong. 

Souchong, 

and  Various, 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

j Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

rice. 

'»  Warns  Peak  ... 

I96 

94 

— 

| ip 

87 

84 

19 

iof 

30 

74 

— 

— 

— 



"lUbion 

50  p 

1 1 

— 

— 

16 

1 104 

\ 24 

x/ 

7 

9 

— 

— 

34c 

94 

9i|Udie 

74  P 

9 

> 

23 

84 

374c 

I Of 

x4 

74 

— 

- — 

"Hinbawella 

22^-C 

xx4 

— 

— 

— 

ji — 

2 2|c 

xx4 

— 





I 

5|imbnamulle 

l82^-C. 

84 

— 

■ 

584c 

8 

974c 

94 

234c 

74 

— 

— 

44c 

6 

Ktherfie.d 

89 

84 

— 

— 

33 

8 

40 

94 

16 

74 

— 

— 

j 

"darnagalla 

x70  p 

10 

12 

x°4 

45 

94 

48 

x/ 

22 

84 

— 

— 

43  P 

7494  1 

"Vattalgalla 

x47  P 

iof 

85  p 

11 1/64 

5X 

94 

— 

— 

1 1 

84 

— 

1 

+1  Sear  well 

9X  P 

94 

1 

5X 

19 

3° 

1 1 

9 

8 

— 

— 

i4c 

6i  1 

Garden. 

1 

Total. 

Average 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonchong, 

Broken  and 
Souchong. 

Fannings,  Bnsi 
and  Various. 

Quantity 

Price 

quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.  | 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.  * 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 

Prict. 

Beaumont 

96 

9* 

— 

— 

50 

8! 

46 

I cl 

— 

I 

— 1 

it 

| 

— 

Berragalla 

50 

9i 

— 

— 

12 

84 

18 

Hi 

20 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bogawantalawa 

I 16  p 

iof 

— 

— 

40 

ioj 

36 

I /of 

34 

9 

1 

8i 

5ic 

6i 

Brain  t>rakeley&  D 

I3I 

10 

— 

— 

80 

9i 

51 

I I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bramley 

63^0 

9\ 

— 

— 

20ic 

84 

25ic 

I Of 

i8ic 

7t 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Callander 

841c 

8f 

38!c 

9i  !Ol 

28^C 

8i 

— 

— 

i8ic 

7\ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Campion 

127  p 

9i 

— 

— 

33 

m 

50 

1 iof 

24 

+ 8 

— 

— |j 

20ic 

7i 

Carney 

54ic 

84 

— 

— 

I2lc 

st 

I2-|C 

10 

3°ic 

7\ 

— 

— 

— 

Chapelton 

127  p 

ioi 

— 

— 

45 

10 

55ic 

I/I* 

27 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CL&PC  Fettereso 

i34  P 

9 i 

— 

— 

25 

9i 

66|c  fi  ii 

38 

8f 

1 

7\ 

4ic 

8 

,,N.  Peradeniya 

230 

8f 

56 

9i9i 

74 

84 

52 

lollop 

39 

7\ 

4 

7 

5 

5i 

,, North  Matale 

69 

8* 

— 

22 

8 

24 

9'i 

23 

7\ 

— 

— 

— 

Come  Away 

65  P 

10 

— 

— 

25 

8i9i 

40^0 

n4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cottaganga 

49 

94 

— 

— 

!5 

8i 

22 

ioi 

12 

7\ 

— 

- i 

— 

— 

CTPCo  Alton  ... 

1 26  p 

9i 

— 

— 

42 

9 

52K 

1 1 

32 

8i 

— 



— 

— 

,,Dewalakanda 

90 

9 

' — 

— 

55 

8* 

35 

9i 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,EastHolyrood 

218  p 

10J 

— 

— 

98 

i°i 

96 

Hi 

24 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

T 

,, Scrubs 

76  p 

Hi 

— 

— 

50  b 

io£ 

26 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,Tangakelly  ... 

70 

iof 

— 

— 

28 

10 

3° 

i/o| 

9 

9 

— 

— 

3 

8 

, ,T  illyrie 

103 

I I 

24 

Hi 

41 

ioi 

24 

l/°2 

14 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,Wallaha  ... 

82  p 

1/0} 

39vc 

l/l 

21 

1 1 

16 

i/3 

6 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,Waverley  .. 

!°5 

Hi 

— 

— 

43 

10 

62 

1/-1/O4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,Yoxford 

42 

i°i 

— 

— 

23 

10 

16 

tioj 

3 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dahanaike 

noic 

9i 

— 

— 

26^c 

8f 

24-|c 

i/oi 

49ic 

84 

— 

— 

Hi 

6i8i 

Dalleagles 

1 1 2 p 

9i 

— 

— 

45 

8I 

iof 

21 

10 

— 

— 

Dambulagalla  ... 

73 

9 



29 

8 

44 

9i 

— 

— 

— | 

— 1 

— 

— 

Debatgama 

63 

9 

— 

18 

8i  I 

33 

IO 

12 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dedugalla 

70 

9t 

— 

— 

33 

9i 

25 

1 1 

12 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Deeside  . -j 

53 

IOi 

— 

— 

26 

9i 

27 

ni 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dehigalla 

9l 

— 

— 

24^c 

«f 

241C 

10 

— 

— 

32c 

7\ 

— 

Demodara  Ouvh 

44 

9 

— 

— 

14 

18 

ioi 

12 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Denmark  Hill  ... 

42  P 

iof 

— 

— 

1 1 

10 

15 

1/ 

!3 

84 

— 

— 

3^ 

8* 

Detenagalla 

96  p 

92 

— 

— 

66^c 

181+81 

30  b 

1/3 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

Deyanella 

70  p 

9i 

2|C 

!/3i 

33  1 

8* 

32 

1 1 

2 

8 

— 

— 

1 

64 

Dickoya 

‘93  P 

9i 

37ac 

Hi 

i3°  b 

9 

26 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Digalla 

hi 

9 

— 

— 

38 

85 

41 

ioi 

25 

8 

5 

7 

2 

Drayton 

i52  P 

io| 

I I2P  1 

9l  T/3i 

29 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

nic 

7 

Dunsinane 

io5  9 

i°4 

— 

~ 

81 

10 

241c 

i/4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

! — 

— 

Elangapitiya 

77 

8i 

— 

— 

35 

8 

3° 

9i 

9 

7f 

— 

— 

3 

5 

Elfindale 

i36ic 

84 

— 

— 

842° 

l\l\ 

I02lc 

+81 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Elkadua 

97  P 

92 

24IC 

26 

84 

' 28 

ioi 

19 

8 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

Emelina 

65 

9i 

— 

— 

36 

9i 

17 

fiof 

10 

84 

1 

7i 

I 

4i 

EP&ECo  Arapo. 

61 

9 

— 



25 

8i 

20 

1 of 

16 

8 

— 

— 

— 

,,Hope 

68 

9 i 

— 

— 

44 

H 

24 

ioi 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

,,Ingurugalla  ... 

59 

9i 

15 

10 

34 

82 

IO 

IO 

— 

- - 

— " 

— 

— 

— 

,,Kirrimattia  . . . 

78 

9i 

— 

— 

46 

I8i 

32 

+ iof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,Meddecombra 

82 

1 of 

— 

25 

ioi 

39 

Ilf 

18 

9i 

] — • 

— 

,, Rothschild  ... 

46 

10 

22 

Hi 

24 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,Vellai-Oya  ... 

; 106 

9i 

40 

I0i 

66 

: 81 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ernan 

84  P 

9i 

igic 

ioi 

24 

8* 

21 

io| 

20 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Erroll 

103  p 

ioi 

— 

— 

47 

9i 

43ic 

1/ 

1 1 

8i 

lie 

7i 

1 

84 

Ferbam&S.  Andre 

30 

ioi 

18 

H 

12 

9} 

— 

— 

— 

84 

— 

' 

— 

— 

Galaha 

122 

9i 

— 

— , 

12 

9 

70 

i oi iof 

25 

15 

7i 

— 

— 

Gallawatte 

35ic 

H 

— 

— 

— 

35ic 

+ 8i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

; — 

Gallebodde 

i53  F 

10 

igic 

i/3l 

57 

9 

43 

ni 

34 

8i 

— 

— 

— 

Glen  Alpin 

81  p 

1 1 

— 

— 

36 

1 °i 

31 

1/ 1 

|!  13 

9 

— 

— 

lie 

6i 

Glenugie 

!32  F 

9i 

— 

— 

67 

9 

5lic 

”i 

14  1 

8i 

• 

— 

— 

Goatfell 

I31  F 

1 li 

26|c 

1/2 

45 

1 1 

19 

i/3i 

16 

ioi 

— 

25ic 

8f 

Goomera 

41 

9 

— 

— 

16 

1 8f 

12 

ioi 

!3 

- 8 

— 

— 

— 

Goorookoya 

140 

9\ 

— 

— 

63 

9 

53 

iof 

24 

84 

— 

— 

— 

iof 

Great  Western  .. 

98  p 

8| 

1 ■ — 

- — 

— 

• — 

— 

— 

56 

8i 

12 

7f 

3°2 

Happugahalande 

76 

84 

— 

— 

24 

84 

28 

ioi 

21 

7i 

I ' 

7 

2 

6 

Harangalla 

1 IOI 

9 



— 

35 

8i 

43 

Xl° 

23 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

CEYLON.  Continued. 


Jisii  I 


:ct  I : 


Garden , 

1 

Total, 

Average. 

Broken.  Org.  Bek. 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken 

. 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken 

and  Sonchong, 

Fannings,  Dust 
and  Various. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity 

j Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity.  1 Price. 

Hatale 

229 

! 9i 

48 

9s 

81 

9 

56 

ioi  II 

44 

8 

— 

| 

— 

Hatherleigh 

12 

i°i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

| iof 

— 

’ S i 

— 

— 

— 

Henewella 

65 

9 

25 

9f 

20 

8 

15 

1 of 

3 

7 ± 

— 

— 

2 

7f 

Henfold 

IOI 

j/°i 

j — 

’ 

45 

Hi 

44 

i/if 

12 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hoolankande  ... 

143  P 

8f 

631c 

1 of 

33 

84 

— 

j !bS 

39 

7i 

— 

— 

8fc 

6f 

Hoonoocotua 

134 

9 

1 59 

9f 

38 

+8 

29 

\ i°i 

4 

8 

— 

— 

4 

6f 

Hunugalla 

55 

9f 

— 

— 

15 

8i 

15 

i/°i 

25 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Imboolpittia 

154  P 

9 

28 

1 of 

65 

84 

18 

nf 

33 

8 

— 

j 

iofc 

61 

Ingestre 

94ac 

10J 

94ic 

9l  ni 

— 

Kii  | 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kandapolla 

122  p 

nf 

7°ic 

“i 

— 

— 

27 

; i/if 

25 

9i 

— 



— 

Kataboola 

104 

10 

12 

I/of 

41 

9f 

23 

itiij 

27 

8f 

— 

— 

1 

6i 

Katooloya 

90  p 

9i 

— 

.-rrr-'  | 

21 

8f 

31 

! Hi 

24 

8 

— 

— 

i4ic 

7f 

KAW 

200 

9i 

— 

s7 

142 

9 ni 

23 

Iif 

— 

— 

35 

8f 

— 

Kelvin 

io6  p 

ioi 

— 

— 

24 

9i 

554c 

1 /of 

27 

8i 

— 

— 

— 

Kinloch 

37 

10 

— 

pgffebf: 

18 

9 

14 

1 /of 

5 

7f 

y.I  IrtT 

: — 

— 

— 

Kowlahena 

72 

ioi 

— 

— 

28 

10 

3° 

nf 

14 

9 

— 

— 

\ 

-.  ' 

Lagalla 

75ic 

9f 

— ■ 

— 

20|C 

8f 

27ic 

Hf 

28fc 

8 

— 

1 g 

• — \ 

— 

Lameliere 

I54ic 

9i 

— 

48|c 

8f 

Sofcl  1 of 

26fc 

8 

- | ■ 

Lankapura  W... 

84 

xo 

72 

9ii/°f 

12 

8 

— 

— 

s 1 

— • 

— 

Laxapana 

141  p 

94 

281c 

10 

60 

8f 

4 iic 

Ilf 

12 

8f 

■ $4—  ■ 

— 

— 

— 

Laxapanagalla  . . . 

43ac 

9 

23ic 

t9f 

20lC 

8 

— 

. 

— 

, — 

— 

— 

— 

Loinorn 

87  p 

9s 

3 8ic 

w 

— 

— 

— 

. 

49 

8f 

. /■ — 

— 

— 

— 

Lynsted 

13°ic 

9 

— ' ■ 

| S 

82-fc 

8 8i 

48fc 

I of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

y ■ — 

Mahagastotte  ... 

122 

9i 

si 

— 

55 

9 

33 

1/ 

34 

8 

w** 

WMSii : 

— 

— 

Mahalla 

1 32 

8f 

■ 

12 

8 

12 

IO 

8 

7f 

i — i 

— 

— 

— 

Managalla 

i 23ic 

84 

1 — 

i6fc 

7f 

2ic 

+9 

— 

— 

— 

- — 

— 

Maskeliya 

98  p 

9i 

761c 

9f  n f 

10 

9 

| — : 

9 

8 

— 

t— . . 

34  c 

8f 

Mayfair 
M’  K’  Oya 

67 

9i 

32 

9i 

5 

8f 

27 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

7 ! 

4i 

84 

• $8 

— 

12 

8 

1 1 

10 

16 

+7i 

1 

6i 

1 

4f  i 

Mooloya 

35 

ioi 

- 

— 

14 

9i 

21 

11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Morar 

r42  p 

9f 

52ic 

fuf 

53 

+9 

— 

— 

37 

+ 8f 

— 

— 

. 

Nahakettia 

57ic 

84 

— 

| — 

37ic 

8 

20ic 

1 of 

— 

— 

— 

I S ■ 

-rr—,... 

— 

Need  wood 

i 85 

9i 

— 

40 

8 8f 

41 

ioi 

— 

— 

1 

7i 

3 

7i 

NewJJimbnla  D 

133 

1 

— 

'•v— 

59 

1 of 

60 

I /of 

H 

!0f 

— 

Newton 

j 98  p 

9i 

— < 

— 

43 

8i 

37 

i of 

16 

8 

— 

2fc 

54 

Nicholaoya 

108 

9 

— 

— 

56 

8f 

52 

tio 

— 

— 

— 

- 9 

— 

OBLC  Darrawela 

80 

94 

— 

37 

9i 

18 

II 

25 

8 

— 

' _v 

— 

— ! 

,,  Kuda-Oya  ... 

123 

10 

■ L|j|| 

— 

53 

9 

45 

!/0| 

25 

8 

Iiilfi  i 

1 

— 

— 

,,  Nilloornalljr... 

64 

9i 

— I 

— 

35 

8i 

29 

I of 

— 

IBi 

— 

— 1 

1 i 

,,  Stellenberg ... 

36 

9i 

— 

— ■ 

12 

9i 

12 

II 

12 

8 

— 

1 

— 

,,  Wattawella 

54 

9s 

— 

— 

14 

8i 

20 

iof 

20 

8 

— '. ' 

— 

— 

Oonoonagalla  ... 

1 18  p 

9i 

3Tic 

iif 

40 

8f 

28 

II 

19 

7f 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Osborne 

i75  p 

10 

39ic 

1 of 

5i 

9i 

56  p 1 

/ 2-1/21 

24 

8i 

— 

5 P 

6f6f 

Ouvahkellie 

23 

1 /of 

— 

— 

9 

io| 

14 

1/2 

— 

S 1 j 

— 

- 

Ovoca 

68 

9i 

, -L-dl 

25 

+9 

21 

Inf 

22 

8f 

. — 

— 

Pambagama 

160  p 

8| 

— 

— 

92 

Si 

59ic 

iof 

9 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Pen-y-lan 

197 

9f 

— 

65 

8i 

105 

10  iof 

15 

7s 

— 

12 

5f7f 

Pingarawe 

46 

iof 

— 

33 

9i  ! 

13 

i / 1 i 

— 

— 

1 

— 1 

— 

Pita  Ratmalie  ... 

nofc 

9f 

— 

— 

64fc 

9 

4[ic 

nf 

— 

— 

3ici 

7s  1 

24  c 

6f 

Poyston  . . 

4i 

lOf 

15 

ni 

14 

94 

10 

ni 

— 

— 

— | 

2 

4f 

Rangalla 

I24  P 

9f 

— 

56 

I8f 

39  , 

11 

22 

+7f 

— 

7ici 

7 s 

Ravenscraig 

47 

84 

— 

— 

36 

8 

11 

iof 

— 

— 

— j 

— 

Riverside 

85 

9 

— 

— 

28 

8i 

34 

liof 

23 

8 

I 

— 

— 

Rowley 

5°|c 

84 

1 

3°ic 

8 

2ofc: 

10 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

SCTCo  Invery  ... 

126  p 

1 of 

— 

— 

52 

iof 

364c 

f i/ii 

— 

— 

38  pj 

6f  9 I 

— 

— 

Selegama 

98  p 

Si 

— 

— 

45ic 

8 

27-ic 

10 

24ic 

7i 

— ! 

— 

2 

6f7i 

Sirisanda 

25ic 

9i 

— 

— 

9ic 

9 

94c 

Ilf 

7ic 

8 

— 

— 

Springwood 

63 

7f 

— 

— 

18 

Si  j 

— 

— 

18 

7s 

27 

6f7f 

— 

St.  Leys 

89  p 

9 

1 

39 

81  | 

42k 

1 

iof 

4 ! 

nA. 
i 4 

44c; 

7 / 

~ 1 

CEYLON.  — Continued. 


Garden, 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

Broken  and 

Fannings,  Dust 

Total. 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted.- 

Broken  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Souchong. 

and  Various . 

1 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

j Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

| Quantity. 

Price. 

St.  Vigeans 

47  P 

9i 



17 

9 

234c 

“4 

6 

8 

I 

— 

I^C 

' 

6 

„ 

48  p 

9i  j 

— 

— 

*7 

18  J 

23ic 

in4 

7 

74 

I-J-C 

74 

— 

— 

Troup 

67  p 

1 1 

— 

— 

28 

10 

39*c 

i/°4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

| Tyspany 

! 117 

9i  j 

— 

— 

73 

8J8| 

44 

iol 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

j Ugieside 

53 

9 I 

— 

— 

24 

20 

10 

9 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Valamaly 

I 60 

V°i  i 

— 

— 

24 

iof 

36 

1/1  i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Venture 

95  P 

9i 

— 

— 

28 

94 

3^c 

1/04 

!9 

8+ 

— 

— 

124c 

7 84 

Waltrim  . J 

104 

1 of 

— 

— 

37 

10 

47 

1/ 

20 

9 

— 

— 

— 

Wellekelie  ...J 

46^0 

9l 

— 

251c 

9 

20|C 

1 1 

— 

— 

l£c 

74 

— 

— 

Westhall  ..j 

69 

9i 

— 

— 

3° 

8| 

25 

IO-J- 

12 

74 

74  ! 

— 

— 

2 

7 

Wewebedde 

45 

9 

— 

— 

13 

82 

20 

104 

9 

I 

74 

2 

6 8 

Weyweltalawa  ...| 

i?5ic 

9l 

— 

— 

5°4C 

9 

6i£c 

V 

33ic 

8 

— 

— 

3X4C 

6|9i 

Woodend 

63 

84 

— 

— 

32 

7i 

17 

+9i 

H 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Wootton 

89  p 

n£ 

254c 

1/8* 

52 

10 

— 

— 

12 

H 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ythanside 

96 

1 1 

28 

1/2J 

— 



40 

10 

28 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Zululand 

70 

9 ! 

1 

26 

1 

8 

30 

104 

1 

H 

7+ 

JAVA.  390  chests.  6|d. 


Garden, 

Total. 

Average. 

Fine  & FlowryPek, 

Medium  Pekoe,  Broken  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Scnchor-g. 

Cong.  Bro.  & Dus 

: Quantity. 

Price 

Quantin  Price. 

Quanti:  y. 

Price.  Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity 

Price 

Quantity.  Price. 

Bagelen 

39° 

64 

1: 

183 

IT.  I 

*6.1  ! 7 A — — 

j 

; i 

i 207  6 6i 

1 

j 

these  tables  all  pnckciges  arc  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes,  for  halt-chests  , p for  packages  t Prices  marked 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  weight 

to  tme  chest. 


GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Brokers. 


J.  W.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  1 & 2,  Bury  Street, St.  Mary  Axe. 


till*,  WILSON  & STANTON'S  imKWrTKTtin^  WO 


j nm  TEwT 

February 


HUT  U Is  1 , 

24  th,  1893. 


• 13,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION  IN  LONDON 
From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon.  Java. 

1891-1892.  1,060,314  packages.  593,221  packages.  3 1,532  packages. 

During  the  week  1892-1893.  1,001,680  ,,  569,344  ,,  38,795  >> 

25,238  packages  Indian  j 

12,494  ,,  Ceylon -Total  38,85 7 packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

1,125  ,,  Java  j 

Arrangements  for  the  representation  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition  are 
now  approaching  completion.  The  Commissioners  from  both  countries  are  busy  with  their 
preparations  for  the  opening,  which  is  to  take  place  in  little  more  than  two  months. 

Direct  exports  from  India  to  places  outside  Great  Britain  for  the  last  three  complete  seasons, 
were  most  encouraging,  viz.:  in  1889/90,  lbs.  5,388,560;  in  1890/91 , lbs.  6,286,416  ; in  1891/92, 
lbs.  9,275,473  ; the  principal  trade  has  been  with  Australasia  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Nearly  all 
other  important  markets  are  supplied  from  London. 

Exports  of  Indian  Tea  (in  lbs.)  from  Calcutta  from  1st  May  to  30th  April. 

1889-90.  1890-91.  1891-92. 

Great  Britain  ...  ...  ...  98,040,406  98,996,048  109,905,732 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  ...  3>595>712  4-879>75I  5,160,826 

America  ...  •••  17L614  i33>38°  186,482 

Other  Places  ...  ...  ...  1,621,234  i,273,285  3,928,165 


Total  lbs. 


103,428,966 


105,282,464 


119,181,205 


INDIAN.  Another  week  of  moderate  supply,  coupled  with  somewhat  better  demand  from  the 
country,  has  imparted  rather  more  strength  to  the  market.  Buyers  appear  more  willing  to  support 
current  rates  in  view  of  the  certainty  of  a short  crop.  Teas  for  price  continue  in  strong  demand, 
while  the  low  values  ruling  for  Medium  Broken  Pekoes  have  at  length  induced  rather  more  attention 
to  this  grade.  Several  estates  have  already  printed  their  closing  invoices.  The  following  averages 
are  worthy  of  note: — “Tong  Song,”  1/7J  ; “ Tukvar,”  i/if,  and  “ Barnesbeg,”  1/1J,  both  of  the 


Lebong  T Co. 


“ Upper  Assam  Co.,”  i/of. 


1893,  17,178  pkgs.  av.  9f.  1892,  18,816  pkgs.av.  8fd. 


Assam 

Cachak&Sylhet 

Chittagong 


1893. 

PKGS.  IPRICE. 

7914'p  I0i 

3722-p  gi 


1892. 

i 1893- 

1892.  j 

j 1893. 

1892. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

PKGS.  | PRICE.! 

j PKGS.  i PRICE. 

PKGS.  PRICE 

1 9930'P  9l 

Darjeeling  . . 

. . 892  p l/l$ 

366  p,  1/44  j Neilgherry 

i 4 Pkts  1/84 

91  p'  6 

5073  P 7 

Dooars 

. . 3691  p 9 

I774  P 7i  f Terai 

43^c  7\ 

287  p 104 

i 141IP  7i 

Kangra  Valley 

no  | 84 

| | Travancore 

802  p|  84 

1069  p 6f 

DUST. 
FANNINGS. 


Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London  : — 

(Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor] 

(Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor) 

BROKEN  TEA.  (Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor) 

PEK.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor) 

PEKOE.  (Greyishto blackish  some  tip, useful  liquor) 

PEK.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor) 

PEKOE.  (Blackish, greyish, some  tip,  inferior  liquor) 

CEYLON.  With  light  auctions,  competition  somewhat  improved  ; rates  for  the  lower  grades 
hardened  a trifle.  Broken  Pekoes  continue  remarkably  cheap,  but  show  a little  more  life. 
Telegraphic  advices  from  Ceylon  give  the  estimated  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  for 
February  as  5,500,000  lbs.,  and  state  that  rain  is  still  much  wanted.  The  following  averages  may 


4fd 

1892, 

3fd. 

1891, 

7d. 

O 

00 

5id. 

6d . 

> J 

4id. 

y y 

7fd. 

y y 

6d. 

7*d. 

> > 

5^d. 

y y 

9id. 

y y 

/id. 

8*d. 

y y 

6pd. 

y y 

1 o^d. 

y y 

8d. 

8|d. 

y y 

8pd. 

,, 

1 id. 

y y 

9id. 

7jd. 

y y 

5d. 

,, 

9id. 

y y 

6}d. 

7fd. 

,, 

6Jd 

y y 

iojd. 

y y 

7\ d. 

be  mentioned: — “ Ormidale,”  1/5* 


Norwood  of  the  EP  & ECo.,”  i/of  ; “ Ouvahkellie,”  1/0J; 


and  “ Nayabedde,”  1/-.  Average  for  week  is  gfd.,  against  just  over  gd.  for  same  week  last  year. 

Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  London  : — 


PEKOE  SOUG. 
PEKOE 

PEKOE  SOUG. 
PEKOE 


1893- 


8Jd. 

8fd. 


1892,  5fd.  1891,  iod.  1890, 


8*d. 


brought 


4fd. 

5 id. 


1 1 Jd. 


9fd. 
iojd. 


9+d. 
iojd. 


8id. 


gd. 


(Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor) 

(Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor) 

(Rather  bold  leaf;  indifferent  liquor) 

(Somewhat  bold  leaf;  indifferent  liquor) 

JAVA.  At  the  Java  Sales,  1,125  packages  were 
comprised  selections  from  eight  estates.  A few 
auctions.  With  good  competition  nearly  everything  was  disposed  of  at  about  late  quotations. 

4584  packages  are' to  be  offered  for  sale  in  Amsterdam  on  the  1st  March. 

"BANK  RATE.  2i  per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight.—  Calcutta  1/2-J.  Colombo  l/2f 


7bd. 

8d. 

forward.  The  Teas  of  direct  import 
Teas  from  Holland  were  also  included  in  the 


INDIAN.  Average  g|d. 


Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe  II 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken 

I 

Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Sonohong. 

Broken  and 
Bonchong. 

Fannings,  Dns' 
and  Varions. 

Quantity. 

Price.  | 

Quantity.j 

Price. 

Quantity.! 

Price,  j 

Quantity.) 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 

Price 

ASSAM 

7914  p 

lOf 

j 

• 

I 

Assam  Cron  tier  C 

1009 

10 

277+10 

4 t 1/34 

265 

t8f  10 

— 

153 

8 94 

154 

+74  8f 

160 

84 1/ 

Attaree  Khat  Co 

204 

10 

— 

83 

1 14 

20 

I I* 

50 

9 

29 

84 

22 

84 

Bamgaon 

I4I 

94 

— 

50 

10  114 

25 

10* 

40 

8f 

26 

• 8 

— 

Behora 

91 

p 

— 

— 

22 

+Ilf 

28-fc 

1/54 

41 

+8f 

— 

— 

— 

Bishnauth'i'Co  ... 

167 

D 

9i 

20 

11 

41 

94 

— 

— 

35 

8 

20 

9 

51  p 

54-1 

, , ... 

250 

p 

iof 

41  pi/ 

Of  1/44 

9° 

!°4-i/- 

20 

+ i/of 

77 

8*94 

20 

8f 

2 

I of 

Borelli  T Co  ... 

410 

1 

1 1 

60 

T/3 

124 

10* 

i 52 

1/2 

128 

8484 

46 

94 

1 — 

Borpukhuri  Co 

i39 

I04 

— 

— 

— 

— 

55 

i/i4 

i 60 

8*8f 

24 

8 

j 

— 

Brahmapootra  C 

147 

8f 

— 

100 

9 94 

47  1 

of  1 '2* 

196 

7484 

104 

7f8f 

— 

— 

British  AssamTCo 

55 

j 

84 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

32 

84 

23 

8 

— 

— 

>>  >!  B 

50 

1 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30 

+8 

20 

74 

— 

— 

Bungla  Gor 

89 

I°4 

18 

1/2  4 

25 

iof 

1 

iof 

2 1 

8f 

24 

84 

— 

— 

Chardwar 

66 

I04 

— 

— 

31  1 

°4 1/24 

— 

— 

22 

84 

13 

84 

— 

— 

Dhoolie 

J39 

94 

30 

iof 

21 

1/14 

50 

84 

29 

9 

9 

54 

Doolahat 

”3 

Pi 

94 

— 

— 

44 

10 

244c 

+ 1/2* 

45 

7 i 

— 

— 

GreenwoodCo  D 

186 

P 

1 1 

26 

z/3i 

6ofc 

1/ 

18 

iof 

57 

9f 

25 

84 

— 

— 

,,  Greenwood 

145 

P 

94 

154c 

1/34 

53 

94 

40 

10 

25 

KA 

°4 

12 

8 

— 

— 

Harmutty 

247 

Pi 

94 

— 

— 

63 

84  104 

49  p 1 

/lf-l/2 

4 47 

8 

45 

8f 

43*c 

16*i< 

Jetookiah 

200 

iof 

24 

1/4* 

60 

+ 104 

24 

+ 1/34 

32 

+8f 

60 

+8 

— 

Jhanzie  1'  Assoc 

381 

PI 

n4 

— 

— 

: 162 

iof 

58 

1/64 

118 

9 

— 

— 

43  P 

5f-i 

Kellyden 

196 

iof 

8l  I 

!4l/34; 

72 

84  9 

20 

io4 

23 

74 

— 

— 

Khobong  T Co 

151 

P 

IT4 

374c 

1/54 

86 

9494 

284c 

1 /of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ' 

Khongea 

97 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

97 

8*84 

j — 

— 

— 

— 

! 

— 

Koddom 

70 

p; 

94 

— 

— 

50  P 

10 

— 

20 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kopati 

70 

p 

94 

2 1 2 c 

1/ 

20 

84 

16 

94 

13 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

LMB  Diffloo  ... 

1 10 

84 

— 

5° 

8f 

— 

— 

60 

7 3. 
/ 4 

! — 

— 

,,Hatticooiie  ..  ; 

100 

1 

9 i 

H 

II* 

26 

iof 

— 

— 

60 

8 i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

LuckimporeTCo 

130 

p 

>i 

i/°4 

-1 

20  2 c 

1/94 

45 

1/ 

20 

l/2f 

25 

9f 

20 

10* 

— 

— i 

Luckwah  Co 

183 

9 

— 

97 

8 484 

38 

tuf 

48 

74  | 

— 

— 

— 

— 

MajuliCo  Kolap. 

65 

nf 

20 

1/34 

25 

104 

— 

— 

20 

9* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Media 

50 

t 

10 

— 

i 

30 

10 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

20 

94 

MungiedyeCo  ... 

I35 

11* 

- 



30 

nf 

25 

J/4 

; 25 

9 

55 

iof 

— 

Naharanee 

97 

p 

84 

— 

— 

21 

84 

244c 

iof 

12 

8 1 

24 

74 

16 

94 

Namgaon 

150 

1 1 

3°  1 

/34-I/4 

5o 

1 1 

12 

iof 

42 

8f 

16 

9 

. — 

— 

Kajmai  T Co 

262 

iof 

— 

— 

65 

n-1/3  j 

20 

1/84 

i77 

9 94 

— 

— 

■ — 

— 

Rungajaun 

219 

84 

— 

81 

+ 84  94 

3° 

1/ 

84 

7474  1 

— 

— 

24 

64 

Salonah  T Co  S 

625 

1 

>| 

104 

722C 

1/ 74 

258 

104-1/  i 

564  c 

I/If 

72 

84 

167 

8f 

— ! 

Scottish  Assam  Co 

64 

1 

9 

42  t 

1/1-1/6 

— 

— 

22 

1/24 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sillonee  Baree 

57 

! 

10 

3° 

II 



27 

+9 

— 

j 

— 

— 

Singlijan 

66 

n4 

31 

I/3 

— j 

_ 

— 

20 

84 

15 

84 

— 

— : 

Tingri  T Co 

103 

1 1 

21 

iA4 

40 

10* 

19 

1/1 

23 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Upper  Assam  Co 

354 

1 

i/of 

47  1/ 

5ii/9i 

162  1 

0*1/1* 

78 

I/'-I/If 

47 

9fio 

20 

9 + 

— 

— 

CACHR&  SYLHT 

3722  p 

94 

B&C  Char.  Ass. Hi 

248 

94 

28  1 

°4  V34 

67 

94 

39 

iof 

101 

8 

13 

74 



— 

„ ,,  Singlac. 

80 

p 

>j 

84 

— 

28 

9 

— 

— 

26 

8 

13 

74 

i3*c 

6* 

BITCoDwarbund 

214 

84 

— i 

82 

8f  9 

32 

1 1 If 

— 

— 

100 

7484 

— 

— ; 

,,  Urrunbnnd... 

138 

94 

17 

i/°4 

46 

9 

17 

1/0* 

37 

7f 

21 

74 

— 

— 

Burrumsal 

108 

p 

10 

— 

— 

42 

1 14 

i8fc 

Ilf 

— 

— 

48 

84 

— 

— 

1 Captainpore 

39 

p 

74 

— 

— 

— 

I 

— 

22 

8 

i7fc 

7 

Dhamai 

158 

pi 

94 

46*011 

It  1/24 

55 

94 

i T7 

iof 

2 1 

8f 

— 

— 

iQ*c 

8 

DoodputleeC  Dop 

129 

104 

— 



5i 

94io4 

38 

I /of 

— 

— 

40 

84 

— 

Dulcherra 

1 16 

104 

— 

— 

44 

iof 

3i 

I /of 

29 

84 

— 

12 

94 

Gomesdhur 

io3 

74 

— 

| i°3 

74 

— 

— 

— 

Hathimara 

75 

84 

— 

— 

28 

8 q* 

25 

8f  nf 

22 

74 

— 

— 

- 

— 1 

Indian  T Co 

40 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40 

74 

1 j — s 

— ; 

Kapnaphar 

T33 

p 

84 

15 

+94 

43 

84 

34 

iof 

1 32 

74 

— 

HBB  1 

94c 

4 

Koyah 

57 

94 

— 

| 

23 

84 

34 

8f  iof 

— 

■ — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Longai 

367 

p 

84 

374c 

In 

25 

8 

185  P 

+9  94 

; 105  P 

7474 

— 

— 

i5*c 

6f  i 

Mazdehee 

61 

104 

— 

25 

iof 

12 

iif 

24 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

NrthWstrn  Cachr 

92 

104 

— 

— 

36 

94 

19 

1/24 

37 

84 

— 

— 

N STCoLallakhal 

102 

84 

— 

— 

26 

8f 

16 

104 

44 

74 

16 

+74 

— 

— 

Puttareah 

120 

1 

i 

94 

— 

60 

iof 

— 

60 

84 

— ■ ' cr5 

— 

j - 

1 

— 

INDIAN.  February  24th. 


1 I 


Garden, 

Total. 

Average. 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

1 Pekoe  and 

Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Broken  and 
Souchong. 

Fannings,  Dust, 
and  Various, 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

j Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

j Price. 

Quantity.j  Price. 

Quantity.)  Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

Roopabally 

63 

8f 

— 

- pS  ~ 

1 l7 

84 

25 

IO 

21 

74 

| — 

— 

II  

— 

Scotpore  T Co  P 

62 

10 

— 

— . 

22 

9f 

23 

Ilf 

— 

— ■ 

17 

84 

— 

— 

> ,,Scotpore 

118  p 

i/oi 

— 

- 

23ic 

V 

60  b 

1/64 

15 

84 

2o4c 

94 

— 

— 

Sephinjuri  Bh  TC 

432  P 

8| 

104  p 

10-ti/ 

217 

+74484 

26 

10 

43 

74 

20 

8 

1 22 

74 

Sonarupa 

100 

9 

24 

iof 

40 

84 

21 

104 

, — - 

— 

15 

+ 74 

— 

:Subong 

88  p 

9 

— 

— 

44 

8484 

32 

10 

— 

— 

IP- 

124c 

5 

rarraporeTC  ... 

410  p 

9 

3°4C  1/ 

oii/3k 

40 

94 

20 

”4 

60 

84 

260 

8 94 

Western  Cachr  Co 

DARJEELING 

100 

892  p 

IQ} 

1/1* 

2o|c 

i/5i 

46 

10 

— 

— 

& ' 

— 

34 

84 

— 

Dooteriah 

28 

10 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

10 

Lebong  T Co  B 

226 

I /of 

r39  1/ 

i4i/8i 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

60 

94 

27 

64 

- — 

1 

1 ,,  Barnesbeg 

i73 

5i  1/ 

5i  1 7i 

46 

1/24 

. — 

25 

Ilf 

5i 

6494 

.. 



I ,,  i'ukvar  ... 

264  p 

i/if 

I55  P 

I/2|-2/ 

— | 

— 

— 

, — I 

57 

i of  II 

*3 

54 

39 

10 

■j 

iisheehot 

I3°  P 

i/of 

29-ic 

i/4i 

29 

V1 4 

274c 

1/44 

H 

94 

31 

7f  104 

'ong  Song 

DOOARS 

7i 

3691  p 

i/7i 

9 

1 

— 

17 

i/ioj 

28 

1/104 

26 

1/24 

— 

— 

I 

lhalouni 

33o  P 

92 

344° 

1/2 

66 

9fi° 

62 

11 

43 

9 

125 

8 84 

1 

— 

Dooars  Co  Bhog. 

262  p 

10 

— 

— 

12 

9 

140 

114114 

88 

8 

— 

22  p 

44  +9 

,,  Ghatia 

i39 

n 

— 

— 

52 

9i 

33 

ti4 

54 

8 

— 

— 

— 

,,  Nagrakatta 

310 

9 

' ■'  — ■ 

— 

90 

94 

62 

104 

138 

8 

— 

— 

20 

10 

,,  Tondoo  ... 

3 1 6 

9 

T4 

+1/1 

1 r4 

84 

5i 

104 

90 

74 

— 

— 

47 

94 

lope 

366  p 

94 

50  4c 

1/34 

79 

+9 

55 

1 1 

59 

84 

123 

74 

iti 

305  P 

9i 

4°4C 

x/3 

60 

+9 

55 

”4 

45 

84 

85 

74 

204c 

5 

JIB  Kolabarrie 

217 

8 4 

— 

— 

70 

84 

84 

94 

47 

74 

16 

74 

— 

fanabarrie 

61 

§4 

— ■ 

— 

— 



— 

— 

22 

84 

23 

8 

16 

9 

ISTCo  DamDim 

745  P 

85 

73 

94V4 

210 

+84 

132 

+9494 

217 

7474 

80 

74 

334c 

54 

„Nakhati 

439  P 

94 

9i 

9|r/i| 

109 

9 

94 

104 

85 

+8 

40 

74 

20jC 

6f 

’utharjhora 

[ANGRAYALEY 

201 

84 

15 

iof 

18 

10 

— 

— 

96 

7484 

60 

74 

12 

94 

lew  Hope 

1EILGHERRY 

1 10 

8j 

19 

+9 

— 

4r 

19 

23 

74 

23 

^3 
/ 4 

4 

54 

ilendale 

ERAI 

4 P 

x/8* 

4 P 

i/H 

— 

— 

— 

“ ■ . 

— 

— 

— 

— I 

Iarionbaree 

RAYANCORE 

434c 

802  p 

7k 

Si 

. . 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

- — 

| 

— 

434c 

74 

Jelfort 

32 

8| 

— 

— 

31 

m 

— 

■ — 

— 

— 

' 

1 

5 

lonaccord 

73ic 

8* 

— 

— 

7I2‘C 

84 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

2^C 

44 

Iraemore 

58Jc 

84 

— 

— 

36|c 

84 

194c 

104 

I — 

— 

— 

— 

34c 

5 

:mr 

16 

72 

— 

— 

16 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

llenbrittle 

51  2C 

8 

1 ■—  1 

— 

5°4C 

8 

— 

— 

I — 

— 

— 

— 

1 4c 

4i 

sheld  Co  Isheld 

29 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

15 

I I 

H 

84 

— 

— 

— 

hnmylies 

54|c 

84 

— 

442c 

84 

— 

— 

I — 

— 

94c 

74 

i4c 

5i 

I 

lount 

60  p 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24  p 

94 

33 

74 

— 

3 P 

84 

knshurst 

19 

8| 

— 

19 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

’oonmudi 

8oJc 

§4 

i7|c 

9l 

364c 

84 

— 

— 

244c| 

74 

— 

— 

34c 

5 84 

iockwood 

50  P 

74 

— 

44 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

64c' 

5 

eenikali 

534c 

8 

— 

— 

384c 

74 

1 i^c 

104 

— 

— 

— 

— 

44c: 

5 

tagbrook 

100 

8 

| — . 1 

— 

3° 

8 

3° 

9 

40 

74  i 

— 

— 

— 

'PC 

127 

[ 

74 

1 ' 

52 

7 

38 

9 

31 

74 

■ 

6 

54  8 

Gardens  marked  thus  * are  last  of  the  Season. 


GC.  i i_U  IN . 

Garden.  j 

Total. 

Average. 

Broken  Org.  Pek. 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken 

and  Sonchong. 

Fannings,  Di 
and  Various 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

j Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

1 Pri 

Aberdeen 

ioofc 

9 





I 

25|c 

84 

54 2C  94 

2 lie 

7t 

Agrakande 

52 

10 

— 

— 

19 

94 

19 

”4 

14 

84 

— 

— 

— 

, 

Alnwick 

IOO 

nf 

— 

— 

60 

94 

35 

I/2i 

— 

— 

2 

84 

3 

j 

Ampittia 

I28-I-C 

9f 

1034c 

9 1/1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22fc 

7i 

24c 

7i 

he 

( 

Annfield 

95 

10 

— 

— 

47 

94 

38 

1 1 

IO 

84 

— 

— 

— 

Ardross 

5i 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

51 

+9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Atherfie*d 

162 

8* 

— 

— 

'61 

8 

71 

94 

3° 

74 

— 

— 

— 

| 

Avisawella 

IX3  P 

8i 

13  b 

i/3 

42 

74  8 

29 

94 

24 

74 

— 

— 

5 

5i\ 

Balmoral 

35 

94 

— 

— 

1 1 

9 

18 

1 of 

6 

8f 

— 

— 

Belgravia 

18 

1 of 

— 

— 

— 

18 

1 of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Binoya 

26 

94 

— 

— 

H 

84 

12 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bitterne 

63  P 

9 

— 

— 

19 

184 

274c 

hi 

10 

+7i 

I 

64 

6fc 

6;! 

Blair  Athol 

84 

9 

22 

1 1 

5° 

84 

— 

— 

12 

7l 

— 

— 

Cattaratenne 

87  p 

84 

— 

— 

40 

8 

364c 

10 

— 

4 

7 

74c 

8i 

Choisy 

117 

92 

— 

— 

26 

8+  +81 

62 

11 

19 

+7f 

— 

10 

< 

Chrystlers  Farm 

48 

10 

— 

— 

25 

94 

8 

1/14 

15 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Claremont 

34 

84 

— 

— 

11 

84 

12 

9i 

11 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Claverton 

87  p 

94 

! x4 

104 

34 

9 

244c 

ti/of 

14 

8 

— 

— 

1 

51 1 

Clontarf 

96 

9 

16 

tio 

35 

184 

6 

ti/04 

39 

8 

— 

— 

— 

34 

1 i 

18 

ho 

— 

— 

16 

T 1/ 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Clova 

39ic 

8 

— 

— 

5ic 

84 

84c 

iof 

264c 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cey  Band  &ProdC 

,, Shrubs  Hill... 

123 

94 

— 

54 

84 

69 

ho 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-4 

Columbia 

781c 

10 

— 

— 

244c 

9 

474c 

iof 

4ic 

84 

— 

3ic 

*7.3 
/ 1 

Come  Away 

78  p 

94 

— 

— 

35 

8 8f 

43ic 

1 1 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

Craighead 

70  p 

94 

27  p 

104 

27 

34 

7 

9 

9 P 

84 

— 

— 

— 

-J 

CTPCo  Dunedin 

135  P 

84 

20  b 

V4i 

654c 

84 

17 

9f 

33 

7i 

— 

— 

,, Maria  watte 

108 

9 

— 

— 

3° 

84 

40 

104 

38 

8 

— 

— 

— 

-4 

,,Tangakelly  ... 

60 

1 14 

— 

— 

23 

10 

27 

1/1 

10 

9 

— 

— 

—\ 

,,Wallaha 

79  P 

”4 

364c 

i/°4 

20 

104 

16 

1/2 

7 

84 

— 

— J 

,,Waverley  ... 

146  p 

1 1 

— 

— 

72  P 

10 

72 

1/ 

— 

— 

— 

2 

7j\ 

Culloden 

85 

94 

— 

— 

32 

9 

22 

1/1 

31 

+7i  18 

— 

— 

Delta 

53 

94 

— 

— 

13 

+8f 

20 

104 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-J 

Devonford 

53  P 

104 

— 

— 

H 

10 

33ic 

nf 

4 

84 

1 

8 

ife 

51 

Dimbula 

1 16  p 

10 

35ic 

i/i4 

5o 

9+ 

31 

— 

— 

— 

Donside 

IOI 

9 

— 

— 

27 

84 

56 

9f 

18 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

-J 

Doragalla 

140 

9 

— 

— 

46 

84 

45 

i°4 

44 

8 

2 

6f 

3 

d 

Dryburgh 

45 

9 

— 

— 

18 

9 

16 

iof 

8 

8 

1 

7 

2 

5i\ 

Duckwari  T P Co 

93 

104 

— 

— 

31 

94 

31 

H^i 

t-H 

HH 

16 

9 

14 

8 

1 

d 

Elston 

121 

94 

— 

— 

64 

8484 

36 

H4 

21 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

-J 

Eltofts 

121  p 

94 

— 

— 

32 

94 

634c 

1 1 

26 

+8 

— 

— 

— 

-4 

EP&ECMdecmbr 

132 

iof 

— 

— 

72 

104 

60 

ni 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,, Norwood 

74 

i/°4 

— 

— 

42 

II 

32 

l/2f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-4 

Excelsior 

49ic 

104 

— 

— 

104c 

104 

244c 

tui 

I2fc 

8f 

24c 

8i 

iic 

j 

Fernlands 

78  p 

iof 

— 

— 

3i 

9i 

454c 

i/ii 

— 

— 

1 

6 

14c 

6t 

Galaha 

104 

94 

— 

— 

12 

9 

60 

iof 

20 

84 

— 

— 

12 

Gallaheria 

106  p 

94 

274c 

Hi 

35 

84 

26 

iof 

l8 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

-4 

Gallawatte 

4°2C 

8 

— 

404c 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-4 

Gammadua 

85 

84 

— 

33 

+81 

28 

fio 

19 

7i 

2 

7i 

3 

d 

Gingranoya 

9°2C 

94 

— 

— 

39ic 

84 

484c 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

Belli. 

3ic 

i I 

Glencairn 

90  p 

94 

3°ic 

Hi 

26 

8 

344c 

t9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hi 

Glencoe 

77  P 

94 

— 

— 

20 

9 

39ic 

iof 

17 

7i 

— 

— : 

iic 

5i 

Glendon 

60 

9 

— 

— 

26 

84 

24 

i°i 

9 

7i 

— 

— 

1 

4 

Glentaffe 

59  P 

ni 

— 

— 

25 

iof 

214c 

i/4i 

13 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

_ j I 

Gona  Adika  Co  G 

71  P 

Hi 

52  b 

W 

— 

194c 

ho 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

H 

Gonakelle 

44 

94 

— 

— 

13 

9 

24 

t iof 

4 

84 

— 

— 

3 

7i 

Gorthie 

120  p 

10 

4°2C 

1/14 

49 

94 

— 

3i 

8f 

— 

' BgsCl 

— 

H 

Hatherleigh 

62 

84 

— 

— 

20 

84 

12 

iof 

3° 

74 

— 

— 

— 

H 

Hauteville 

198  p 

1 1 

— 

— 

684c 

iof 

844c 

i/of 

13 

9i 

— 

— 

33ic 

8j 

Heatherley 

72  p 

94 

18  p 

+94  10 

26 

84 

18 

til 

10 

8 

— 

— 

— 

Heeloya 

128  p 

84 

— 

— 

5i  P 

8484 

45  P 

10  II 

29 

7i  7i 

— 

— 

3ic 

5\ 

Hethersett 

43  P 

Hi 

— 

— 

10 

104 

224c 

l/2f 

10 

84 

— 

— 

1 4c 

8-. 

IMP 

98 

9\ 

13 

In 

55 

94 

— 

— 

30 

8i 

| 

CEYLON.  — Continued. 


•i  j)d 

Broken  Org, Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

Broken  and 

Pannmgs,  Das, 

■-33, 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average 

or  Flowery  Pskoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Soncltong. 

Sonchong, 

and  Varions. 



!_ 

Pric 

Quantity 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price.  1 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

1 Quantity 

j Price. 

Quantity. 

j Price. 

Quanlity 

1 Price. 

adien  Lena 

I IO 

84 

42 

84 

43 

IO 

23 

74 

_ 

2 

54 

- 

'.aipoogalla 

69 

9i 

33 

94  I of 

32 

8* 

— 

— 

— 

3 — 

— 

4 

64 

7 

iallebokka 

123  P 

10 

66  p 

9f  i/2i 

42 

9 

— 

— 

12 

84 

— 

. — . . 

34c 

64 

6 

aloogala 

Il6 

9% 

HUE 

| . 

43 

8f 

54 

IO 

19 

8 

— 

— 

— 

ialuganga 

64 

H 

— 

25 

8 

21 

9i 

l7 

74 

— 

— 

1 

7 

- 

lalupahani 

46 

I°f 

1 — 4 

*3 

1 of 

16 

ti/of 

:3 

9 

— 

— 

4 

6494 

- 

[andal  Oya 

2ooJc 

9i 

334c 

iof 

86fc 

8 81 

55ic 

1 1 

26fc 

74 

— 

— 

| _ 

it 

Iw 

138 

9i 

— i 

106 

84  nf 

32 

7f  nf 

K — ; 

. j 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

lelaniValAssn  D 

115  p 

94 

374° 

i/°4 

49 

9i 

i --  --- 

29 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

iellie  Pins.  Co  .. 

105 

94 

— 

— . ; 

28 

9i 

37 

in 

28 

84 

12 

74 

— 

- 

lelliewatte 

97 

IOf 

— 

— 

40 

94 

28 

29 

8f 

ic-fL 

— 

j 

— 

untyre 

iirkoswald 

104  p 

1 of 

59|c  1 

/0i'I/3 

■ — ' 

— 

12 

7i 

— 

— 

334c 

6494 

~ 

241  p 

94 

— 

B 

62 

9 

i04fc 

1 if 1 if 

75 

84 

I SI 

— 

— 

8f 

inuckles  Group 

93 

84 

— 

26 

9 ! 

27 

iof 

32 

74 

— 

— 

8 

64 

0 

lotiyagalla 

T42  P 

94 

— 

52 

t9 

qofc 

tiof 

I — 1 

— 

— 

— 

,abugama 

67  p 

8 

| — | 

25 

74 

27ic 

94 

15 

74 

s 

— 

. EH 

undoola 

89 

94 

fc'rtLrfi 

34 

8i 

55 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



it; 

lacduff 

58 

ni 

J 

1 EE 

30 

+94 

27 

i/1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

104 

H 

laha  Lliya 

107  p 

94 

i8fc 

I of 

47 

8191 

42f  c 

tiof 

— 

- — 

— 

— 

— 

doolgama 

34 

84 

— 

— 

16 

8i 

15 

T 94 

■ — 

— 

3 

5 

- 

looloya 

35 

IO 

— 

S 

H 

9 

21 

iof 

— 

lai 

■ — 

— 

lount  Vernon  ... 

196  p 

9 4 

;67  p I 

IiT/2i 

77 

9i 

. — 

— 

40 

84 

12 

74 

— 

— 

— 1 

larangalla 

139  P 

IO 

— 

— 

59 

94 

45 

1/ 

26 

84 

1 

7i 

8fc 

64 

i 

layabedde 

43 

1/ 

‘ j rT^l 

. — 

16 

1 of 

!9 

i/2f 

1 8 

9 

E 

s 

— 

—(• 

lewDimbula  D 

T34 

nf 

L 4 ; 

— 

60 

iof 

61 

i/if 

!3 

10 

— 

v fr. 

■ ■ . — 

— 

4 

lew  Forest 

75  P 

94 

W 

S — 

29 

94 

27 

1 1 

— 

| 44§§j 

— 

- 

i9fc 

64 

“I 

lewton 

83  P 

9 

I ■ 

1 

I - 

4i 

8f 

28 

iof 

12 

8 

1 S 

— 

j 

54 

H 

lorth  Cove 

75  P 

9i 

— 

3°ic 

9 

334c 

11 

12 

8 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

lorton 

ngfc 

9i 

— 

| — 

7Iic 

84 

32fc 

iof 

1 — 

S ' —7 

2fc 

7i 

Hfc 

6f  10 

- 

)ld  Madegama 
lononagalla 

564c 

84 

/;■  - 

4-  ■ 

30-ic 

8f 

21-ic 

+9f 

— 

| 

ifc 

9 

44c 

54 

i 

125  P 

9i 

261c 

1 1 

48 

84 

29 

iof 

22 

74 

— 

— 

— 

“f 

)rmidale 

6q^c 

i/5i 

f — ■ 

27ic 

!/3i 

42fc 

1/64 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

luvahkellie 

74 

i/oj 

H^S 

— 

32 

IO 

42 

1/2 

| : — 

— 

' — 

— 

— 

it 

23 

4 — | 

— 

H 

1 0-4 

9 

I/If 

— 

1 

— 

— =■' 

; — 

5antiya 

32 

94 

— 

*9 

84 

*3 

iof 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

it 

6 

■’ortmore 

70  p 

1 1 

22 

tiof 

44 

nf 

— 

"VC  . 

ifc 

84 

3 

7i 

5reston 

58 

iof 

L 

— - 1 

30 

9i 

28 

ni 

— 

— 

■ 5 

— 

— 

5utupaula 

70 

84 

1 — 

l9 

+8f 

26 

iof 

20 

74 

5 

.54 

— 

Queensberry 

163  p 

94 

32 

nf  j 

82 

9i 

— | 

— 

3i 

8f 

m3 

— 

i8fc 

74 

- 

Queensland 

53 

9i 

! 3 1 

IO 

22 

«4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

j T~ 

— 

- — 

- 

Ragalla 

41  p 

lOf 

j ' in 

| — 

16 

10  i 

17 

I /of 

6 

84 

— ' 

2fC 

7i 

lahatungoda  ... 

40 

94 

: i I^H 

mmr’f 

17 

+8f 

23 

iof 

1 — - 

— i?l 

— 

. — 



- 

iangbodde 

Fiokwood 

104 

9i 

l — .1 

— 

43 

8f 

34 

1 1 

27 

8 

- | 

— 

J 

286fc 

9i 

37fc 

1 1 

72-ic 

8|9i 

i04fc 

10  i/oi 

62fc 

7484 

E 

I2fc 

74  8 

% 

8 

iandringham 

H1 

9l 

— 

— 

49 

9i 

72 

iof 

18 

8 

— 

— 

2 

84 

iCTCo  Invery  ... 

1 17  p 

iof 

— 

— 

45 

10 

35ic 

l/lf 

1 — 

- 

37  p 

6484 

4 

south  WanaRajab 

324C 

ni 

L y;  '■ 

— 

32fc 

nf 

1 — 

8f 

— 

— 

it.  Clair 

Io5 

io| 

— 

50 

10 

29 

1/1 

26 

— 

— - 

• 

— 

it.  Clive 

61  p 

8i 

1 S 1 - 

— 

24 

8 

24  p 

94 

I — 

84 

2 

64 

n p 

7 

1 

it.  George 

161  p 

Hi 

— 

— 

62^C 

iof 

86ic 

i/i4 

13 

— 

— 

1 

"lit.  Helen 

164 

84 

1 — 1 

— 

57 

8 

56 

94 

5 1 

74 

— 

— 

5+|itrathellie 

196 

8i 

— 

63 

8 

85 

9494 

48 

74 

— 

— 

ifualawakelle 

I4I  P 

9$ 

66 

9i 

31 

nf 

26 

84 

. — 

i8fcj 

io4 

ramaravelly 

94 

94 

— 1 

— 

25 

8f 

6/ 

10 

| — 

— 



— 

2 1 

6 

Faprobana 

”5  P 

94 

— ■ 

HP*-  | 

65^0 

84 

38 

i°i 

7fc 

8 

— 

— 

54c 

94 

l\ 

rheresia 

87  p 

94 

— r . 

— 

26 

t»f  l 

6ifc 

tn 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

byspany 

104 

94 

| — fj 

60 

8i 

44 

iof 

— 

I 

— ; 

: 

— 

• — . 

- 

WanaRajahCo  M 

66 

84 

— 

33 

8f8f 

16 

10 

15 

7i  I 

2 i 

74 

— 

— 

»t 

Wattegodde 

87 

iof 

— 

— 

50 

9 io4 

33 

1 /of 

— 

— 

1 

4 1 

74 

Wattakelly 

90 

9i 

— 

— 

36 

8 

52 

10 

— 

1 

74 

1 

6i 

it 

iVoodcote 

93  P 

IO-i 

— 

— 

26fc 

9 +94 

sS^cti 

If  l/o| 

84c 

8 1 

— 

— 

1 ! 

6 

bahalakela 

49 

84 

— 

— 

12 

8f 

H 

9f 

23 

74 

— 

— 

— j 

— 

barrow 

95 

9 i 

1 

62 

+8f 

33 

iof 

— 

s 

1 

Il 

1 

— 

JAVA.  1055  chests.  6|d. 


Garden, 

I Total, 

Average, 

Fine  & FlowryPek, 

Medium  Pekoe, 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Souchong, 

Cong.  Bro.  & Di 

jQuantity. 

Price 

[Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity.;  Price 

Quantity. 

Pric 

I 

Calorama 

3°° 

I 

1 

6! 

1 

IOO 

I 

7\  +7i 

, 1 

200  6^ 

Dramaga 

73 

8i 

— 

41 

9f 

— 

— 

32  61 

— i — 

i 

— 

Loekamana 

60 

6 

— 

— 

. 

— 

■ 

— - 

17  6 

43  6 

— 

— 

N angoeng 

189 

H 

— 

— - 

39 

7 10 

1 1 

+ AT 
1 °2 

T34  6 

— — 

— 

Parakan  Salak  ... 

98 

7\ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3° 

7i 

30  : 7 

38 

7 

4f‘ 

151 

Rorapien 

Semplak 

56 

173 

6f 

8 

6f  11 

j 22 
88 

6h 

7i 

16 

6 5l 

7 5l 

57  6i 

13 

12 

Tjisalak 

106 

i 

j 

6f 

| 

106 

1 

+ Aii. 

F;' 

I 

1 

In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; Jc  for  hall-chests  ; p for  packages  t Prices  marke 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  wo  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  eigt 

to  one  chest. 


GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Brokers 


J W Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer . 1 & 2 , Bury  Street, St.  Mary  Axe, 


CO|tt<  lo 


AND  JAVA  TEA  REPORT. 

March  3rd,  1893. 


!GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CEYLON, 

13,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION 

II  From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon. 

1891-1892.  1,083,442  packages.  617,694  packages, 
uring  the  week  1892-1893.  1,026,493  ,,  580,970  ,, 

-3,813  packages  Indian 

Total  37,955  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 


IN  LONDON 
Java. 

33>°34  packages. 
4I>311 


- ,626 
,5l6 


'3rJ 


Ceylon 
Java 

Deliveries  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea,  as  shown  below,  are  at  first  sight  disappointing.  No  doubt 
lirchasers  have  operated  as  little  as  possible  in  the  lower  grades,  owing  to  comparatively  high  prices 
-ding;  and  these  Teas  supply  the  bulk  of  the  home  consumption. 

But  another  cause  has  been  powerfully  influencing  deliveries  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea.  A 
splacement  of  nearly  18  million  pounds  occurred  in  the  use  of  China  Tea  in  1892.  Consequently 
e natural  increase  in  the  use  of  liquid  Tea  could  be  maintained  with  a comparatively  small  addi- 
in  to  deliveries  of  the  stronger  Teas  of  India  and  Ceylon.  Whenever  the  displacement  of  China 
ea  becomes  slower,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a large  addition  to  the  weight  of  Indian  and  Ceylon 
ea  used,  in  order  to  supply  this  increasing  liquid  consumption  of  Tea 

STDIAN,  The  market  has  been  rather  stronger  for  Teas  for  price,  and  buyers  are  beginnino-  to 
splay  more  confidence  in  operating. 

eekly  average  of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1893,  15,160  pkgs.  av.  9|.  1892, 14,975  pkgs.  av.  8fd. 


rs.  I 


! 

1893. 

1892. 

PEGS.  IPRICE. 

PKGS.  I PRICE. 

SAM 

5136  P 

IO 

9654JP  9 

CHAR&SyLHET 

•W45  P 

9l 

3609  p 7§ 

OTA  NaGPORE 

164  p 

7 i 

1 

Darjeeling  . . 
Dooars 

Kangra  Valley 


I i893- 

1892. 

1 1893. 

PKGS. 

PRICE. 

PKGS.  I PRICE. 

PKGS. 

PRICE. 

653  p 
3564  p 

9 

553  Pi  Ml  I 
548  8f 

Neilgherry  1 334  p 
Terai 

9i  ! 

53i  c 

7i 

1 1 

Travancore  I1211  p 

9 - 

1892. 

PKGS.  j PRICE. 

27  7 

163  p io§ 
354  PI  7 


1ST. 

INNINGS. 


Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea:  in  London 

i893» 


4id 

1 892, 

3l  d. 

1891, 

7d. 

6d. 

) 1 

4id- 

r» 

7i  d. 

7fd. 

9 9 

5%d. 

99 

9id- 

8f  d. 

9 9 

6fd. 

9 9 

iojd. 

8|d. 

9 9 

8id. 

? 9 

1 id. 

7 id. 

9 9 

5d. 

9-9 

9id. 

7id. 

) ) 

6fd. 

99 

iofd. 

(Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor)  1893,  4id  1892,  3|d.  1891,  7d.  1890, 

(Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor) 

IOKEN  TEA.  (Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor) 

IK.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor) 

IKOE.  (Greyishto  blackish  some  tip,  useful  liquor 

IK.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor) 

IKOE.  (Blackish, greyish, some  tip,  inferior  liquor 

EYLON.  Competition  for  the  lower  grades  was  decidedly  strong,  but  other  descriptions  con- 
me  somewhat  neglected.  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  February  are  cabled  as  6,200,000  lbs 
ferage  for  the  week  is  rather  over  gjd.,  against  gd.  for  corresponding  week  last  year. 

Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  London  : — 

’EKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor)  1893.,  8Jd.  1892,  5|d.  1891,  gfd.  1890, 

’EKOE  (Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor) 

‘EKOE  SOUG.  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor) 

’EKOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf;  indifferent  liquor) 

kVA.  Auctions  w^ere  comparatively  heavy,  but  bidding  was  animated  and  prices  very  firm,,  the 
>me  trade  finding  it  to  their  advantage  to  use  these  Teas  in  the  present  state  of  the  market. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  TEA  IN  LONDON  (in  lbs.)  DURING  FEBRUARY. 


8^d.  1892, 

5fd. 

1891, 

9±d. 

8|d.  „ 

8-id. 

9 9 

iojd. 

7fd. 

4fd. 

9 9 

9fd. 

8d.  ,, 

5hd. 

9 9 

iod. 

5id. 
5fd. 
7 id. 

7'i  d. 
gd. 
6id. 

7id. 


8|d. 
ioj-d. 
8d. 
8fd. 


Imports. 

Deliveries. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893- 

1891. 

1892. 

1893 

Indian 

10,098,585 

8,294,502 

8,810,007 

9.031.506 

9,899,400 

8,689,410 

Ceylon  

4,726,980 

5,349,238 

5.124.53b 

2,884,300 

4,760,178 

4,103,652 

Java 

596,400 

139,020 

389,410 

293,230 

134,540 

295.750 

China,  etc 

4.225,355 

3,549,564 

2,906,870 

6,211,951 

5.235.418 

4,563,966 

Total  lbs. 

19,647,320 

17,332,324 

17,230,823 

18,420,987 

20,029,536 

17,652,778 

FROM  1st  JUNE  TO  28th  FEBRUARY. 


1890-91. 

Imports. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1890-91 . 

Deliveries 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1891. 

Stock. 

1S92. 

1893- 

HAN  

91,281,051 

100,286,157 

101,856,936 

78,639,342 

79,390,047 

80,959,674 

40,131,498 

47.557,542 

50,20Q,6Q2 

VLON 

31,519,190 

46,630,100 

45,479,186 

31,325,218 

45, 235, 002 

49. 564,854 

9.784.346 

i6,36q,qqo 

!3. 675.474 

A 

5,788,520 

2,201,010 

3,064,040 

2,847,950 

2,591,540 

2,681,840 

I ,005,410 

459,060 

829,220 

INa,  ETC 

64.5^,322 

58,262,602 

52,505,744 

62,573.391 

53,iSS,ii8 

44,094,029 

4C983.259 

33.5i8.953 

29,100,575 

Total  lbs. 

193,153,083 

207,379,869 

202,905,906 

175. 385. 9°i 

180,404,707 

177. 300,397 

92,904,513 

97.905.545 

93,814,961 

I N D l A N . Average- 9|d. 


Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

Eroken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

1 Pekoe  and 

Unassorted. 

Broken  and  j Fannings,  Pns 
Broken  Pekoe,  Pekoe  Souchong,  Souchong.  and  Vat,  ns. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity-!  Price. 

Quantity.  J Price. 

j Quantity.)  Price,  .j  Quantity.  Price.  Quantity.  Price.  Quantity.  Price 

ASSAM 

5136  p 

10 

| 

! 

I 

‘I 

;| 

I 

1 

I 

Attabarree 

lM  P 

9 

— 

49fc 

8f  10 

98  p| 

7f  1 °f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Badulipar 

218 

9f 

— I 

— 

80 

9f  Hi, 

— 

— 

94 

8f  | 

44 

8 9?  | 

— 

— 

*Bargang  T Co... 

106  p 

1/2 

— 

— 

39  1 

/If-I/8 

20fc 

i/4* 

47 

10  i/if 

— 

— 

BITC  Mancotta 

77 

9 

— 

— 

22 

8f 

34 

10 

21 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

British  AssamT  Co 

31 

8* 

— 

— 

- ! 



— 

— 

3i 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

)>  )!  A 

47 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27 

8f 

20 

8f 

— 

— 

Dapoota 

95 

84 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

45 

8f 

50 

8 

i — 

— 

Debrooghur  Com. 

96 

9i 

— 

— 

46 

1 of 

— 

— 

16 

8f 

— 

— 

34 

5f9 

Dejoo  T Co 

189  p 

iof 

— 

— 

85  p 

9i  i°i 

24 

1 1/2 

4ofc 

8f 

25 

84 

15 

10 

DoomDooma  Bes. 

1+3  P 

i°i 

239fci 

o+i/3i 

61 

iot  nf 

— 

— 

43 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

5 5 5 5 

79  P 

Ilf 

X3 

!/4 

26 

nf 

i6fc 

I/3i 

— 

— 

18 

7i 

6fc 

8f 

,,Hansura 

160 

I0| 

19 

l/2f 

71 

iofnf 

— 

— 1 ! 

36 

8f 

34 

8f 

— 

>>  ii 

130  p 

iof 

1 ifc. 

!/3i 

54ic 

1 1 

12 

x/4 

36 

9i 

17 

7i 

— 

— 

,,Mesai 

73  P 

8i 

— 

— 

37 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

36fc 

t5i 

Dooria 

160  p 

1 1 

— 

— 

72 

9i  nf 

47  1/ 

3i  x/4i 

— 

— 

4i 

8f 

! — 

Eastern  AssamC 

5°9  P 

10 

239fc 

i/5 

107  p 

8f  9i 

90  p 

8f  1 1 

73 

7f8f 

-- 

— 

Gellahatting  Co 

65  P 

ni 

20fc 

!/4 

21 

nf 

— 

— 

24 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*Hapjan 

186 

ni 

20 

i/7f 

5° 

II4II4 

-- 

— 

70 

9i 

— 

— 

46 

9fi 

Jorehaut  T Co  . . . 

486 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

462 

8f  9 

— 

— 

! 24 

8f 

Kopati 

58 

8 

— 

— 

l 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4i 

7f 

17 

8f 

Kuttalgoorie  B 

120 

9 

— 

— 

60 

+9  9i, 

20 

1 of 

40 

t8 

— 

— 

Lepetketta  . . 

132  p 

9 

20fc 

1 1 

67 

8f9f  ) 

- — 

1 

45 

7f 

— 



— 

— 

Lower  AssamCoR 

72  P 

9f 

2lfc 

i/3i 

16 

10 

— 

— 

20 

8f 

15 

7i 

— 

— 

Majuli  Co  Majuli 

117  p 

1 of 

43 

1/1-1/4 

5° 

9i 

— 

— 

24  P 

8 8f 

; — 

— 

Mandakatta 

134 

9f 

— 

— 

62 

+9  9i 

26  1 1/ 

xf  I/2fi 

26 

+8 

20 

+7i 

— 

— 

Oaklands 

T37  P 

iof 

65  P 

n i/8f 

— 

— 

— 

72 

8f8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Salonah  T Co  K 

400  p 

94 

5°ic 

i/5 

140 

9i  Hi 

25 

i/of 

65 

8 8f 

IOO 

8f 

20 

iof 

,,Kotal 

H9  P 

i/of 

i8fc 

i/5 

60  1 

of  l/2f. 

3°fc 

!/6f 

35 

92 

6 

iof 

j 

— - 

,, Salonah 

441  p 

1 of 

66f  c 

i/6f 

168  1 

Of  I /of 

36fc 

I/I 

54 

9 

1 17 

8 

— 

— 

Sealkootee 

126  p 

l/°4 

80  p 1 

If  2/2f 

40 

I Of 

— 

— 

— 

1 6fc 

5i5 

Seconee 

259 

9i 

— 

— 

77 

9i 

40  1 

/of-i/il 

90 

7f  8 

52 

8f 

| — 

Tiok 

94  P 

nf 

T4ic 

2/34 

60 

11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

8f 

— 

— 

CACHR&  SYLHT 

4045  p 

9f 

B&C  Muddanpore 

91 

84 

— 

— 

35 

+8f 

3° 

+9 

16 

7f 

6 

7i 

4 

4f 

,,,  Singla  T Co 

121 

9i 

25  10 

iWif 

5i 

9 j 

— 

45 

8 

— 

— 

Borokai  T Co  ... 

*36 

10 

— 

— 

44 

9f 

12 

i/2f  j 

21 

8 

59 

9f 

— 

Budderpore 

100  b 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100  b 

8f8f 

! — 

— 

Chandpore  T Co 

I9° 

1 of 

— 

— 

106 

9 1 of 

64 

9f  i/if 

20 

8f 

— 

— 

— ■ 

Cheerie  Valley  . . 

| no 

Hi 

— 

62 

10  iof 

32 

l/2f 

16 

9i 

— 

1 — ■ ■ 

— i 

Doloo 

j 280 

9 

— 

— 

67 

9 9f 

87 

I of 1 of 

74 

8 8f 

52 

7\ 

j — 

— 

DoodputleeC  KK 

j 272  p 

iof 

56fe 

+ i/3i 

74 

10 

57 

II* 

35 

8f 

50 

8f 

! — - 

— 

Dooloogram 

I 146 

84 

— 

— 

3° 

9 

34 

I of 

36 

8 

46 

7f 

-- 

— 

Indian  T Co 

I I17 

Ilf 

— 

— 

25 

nf 

16 

1/7 

46 

8f 

3° 

iof 

— 

— 

Lallkhira 

85 

7i 

— 

— 

30 

84  9 

— 

16 

7f 

15 

7f 

; 24 

4f  1 

*NSTCo  Khadim 

295  P 

10 

58 

9f  i/4i 

95 

9i9i 

48 

9fio 

61 

8 8f 

15 

7f 

i8fc 

8f- 

Phoenix  T Co  ... 

74 

84 

— 

— 

26 

8f 

20 

1 of 

28 

7f 

— 

— 

Phooltullah 

122  p 

9 

22 

9t 

x5 

9 

3ofc 

1/1 

35 

8 

— 

| Er 

20fc 

5i 

Roopacherra 

IT9 

1 8f 

— 

— 

1 50 

8f 

24 

iof 

45 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

j Shumshernugger 

4X9  P 

9i 

8ofcti 

/i-ti/i 

if  IOO 

9l9\ 

x39  P 

9 10 

5° 

8f 

— 

— 

50 

+8^ 

SSTCoBalisera 

524  P 

10 

91  1 

°4  Il&4 

r 129 

9i 

106 

iof 

133 

84 

47 

7f 

i8fc. 

Si 

j ,,Holicherra 

147  P 

9 

i8fc 

i/3i 

51 

9 

28 

9f 

38 

7f 

12 

7f 

— 

- 

TarraporeTC  ... 

265  p 

9i 

— 

— 

43 

9f  nf 

73  P i 

of  i/3f 

94 

8f8f 

35 

8 

i 

— 1 

5) 

3°5 

iof 

— 

— 

1 13 

1 1 

42 

l/2f 

117 

9 

33 

8f 

| - 

— 1 

West  Jalingah  ... 

127 

9 

— 

42 

9i 

18 

tnf 

30 

84 

37 

7i  8 

— 

CHOTA  NAGPRE 

j 

Gatalsudh 

164  p 

7 

i5ic 

m 

14  p 

+7i 

- • 



— 

— 

121  b 

+7 

1 14  b 

4f 

DARJEELING 

653  p 

Hi 

- 

| Darjeeling  Co  ... 

189 

r 1 

20 

i/h 

60 

1 1 

25 

i/3i 

64 

9f 

20 

8f 

— 

— 

j *Hope  Town  T C 

187  p 

1 of 

— 

— 

1 1 

1 of 

142  pt 

i°i  1/5 

24 

8f 

— 

— 

10 

9\ 

I *Kalej 

| 96 

1 /of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

61 

i/if 

— 

— .. 

35 

I04 

I Poobong 

95  F 

l/2f 

20fc 

1/iof 

50 

x/3i 

— 

— 

25 

iof 

■ : 

— 

— 

: Selim  Hill 

1 

86  p 

9i 

— 

— 

1 1 

i/if 

28  p 

9f  nf 

5 

9i 

32 

6f7f 

1 iofc 

7\ 

-2Jt 

nee. 

INDIAN. 

March  3rd. 

Garden, 

Total.- 

Average 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Broken  and 
Souchong. 

tannings,  Dust 
and  Various. 

Q antity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

1 Price. 

| Quantity 

1 Price. 

.Quantity 

Price. 

- 

300ARS 

3564  p 

9 

- 

\ibheel 

142 

8| 

1 1 

i/3 

29 

84 

13 

IO 

78 

7474 

— 

— 

1 1 

+9 

- 

Bhalonni 

344  P 

iof 

3!4c 

i/44 

73 

1 1 

68 

H4  1/ 

68 

104 

I04 

9 94 

— 

— 

- 

Dooars  Co  Bhog. 

524 

94 

156 

9494 

85 

1 14 

223 

84 

— 

— 

60 

94 

- 

,,  Nagrakatta 

156 

94 

24 

1/2 

43 

9 

29 

I04 

60 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

jajilidoubah  B 

89 

84 

— 

— 

29 

84 

— 

fl 

60 

8 

7— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

BO 

80 

8f 

S 5 

30 

84 

16 

9f 

20 

74 

— 

— 

14 

8f 

10] 

dope 

235  p 

9i 

20fc 

i/3i 

60 

94 

40 

11 

55 

84 

60 

74 

- 

— 

- 

[iti 

361  p 

9 

4°4C 

i/3i 

70 

+94 

45 

n4 

61 

+84 

I09 

74 

364c 

54 

8i 

L,eesh  River  Co 

281 

8* 

3i 

104 

67 

84 

4i 

io4 

70 

74 

72 

+74 

— 

— 

- 

LMBKolabarrie 

183 

8f 

' — . 

42 

94 

76 

94 

29 

8 

15 

74 

21 

54 

- 

VIeenglas 

191 

8 

' ' — \ 

91 

8484 

. — 

100 

74 

— 

■— ~c 

— 

)4 

N'STC  Bytagool 

318  p 

84 

62  p q 

itl/2f 

140 

8 81 

66 

94 

5o 

74 

— 

, ' 

— . 

— 

- 

„Rungamuttee 

660  p 

9l 

103  11 

4 + 1/24 

176 

94 

105 

1 14 

178 

84 

62 

8 

364° 

T64 

- 

JANGRAYALEY 

- 

3vgnauth 

53ic 

74 

l6fc 

84 

— 

1 

p§§ 

374° 

6464 

ST-' 

;i.-—  ’ 

; i 

fn  *EILGHERRY 

334  p 

94 

Si 

jlendale 

85  P 

i/if 

25|c 

i/44 

254c 

1/ 

16  b 

1/64 

lb  — 1 

— 

194c 

1 of 

— 

— 

Si 

STelampathy 

64  b 

7 

56  b 

7 

l 1 

Jygjjg  J 

— 

2 b 

64 

6 b 

74 

- I 

Yospect  . . 

70 

9 

■ . — * 

30 

84 

40 

94 

— 

'4 

^ — s 

— 

- 

Tudor  Hall 

37 

92 

1 7 

I of 

— 

I — | 

— 

— 1 

20 

84 

— 

— n - 

— 

— 

- 

Ajoodlands 

78 

7 

i5 

74 

19 

6f  7 

21 

74 

IO 

6| 

13 

64 

— 

— 

-1 

fRAYANCORE 

1211  pi 

9 

-1 

Ineimudi 

8o|c 

8 

1 B 

i8fc 

+74 

234c 

9 

374c 

74 

24c 

7 

— 

— 

-1 

\rnakel 

66 

94 

— 

13 

8f 

19 

i/o4 

34 

7f 

■ 

Hi 

f ' ■ 

— 

°4  lalamore 

28ic 

10 



— 

28fc 

10 

— 

— 

| — 

— 

1 H 

— - 

— 

- 

lorrimony 

1044  c 

8i 

— 

674c 

74+8 

344c 

10 

' — 

— 

— 

. — 

34c 

6 

- 

Fairfield 

53 

9 

jjsjf  1 

— 

5 

94 

10 

1/1 

36 

8 

— ' 

— 

2 

64 

ilenmary 

70 

9 

20 

1 1 

34 

84 

— 

— | 



13 

74 

3 

54 

- 

jlenmore 

I20fc 

84 

— 

744c 

84 

444c 

94 

— 

— 

i4c 

7 

ife 

4i 

- 

nvercauld 

344c 

8* 

64c 

1 14 

22fc 

8 

j|g§ 

— yj 

I 

— 

64c 

74 

— 

- — ■ 

.nvernettie 

43 

74 

k — 

- ' ' 

40 

74 

' — 

| 

| — 

3 

54 

' 

— 

4f  isfield  Co  Isfield 

34 

8 

— 

— 

' — 

— 

26 

84 

2 

7f 

6 

5474 

- 

(uduwa  Karnum 

270 

9i 

65 

10J 

83 

8 

102 

i°4 

— 

13 

74 

7 

6 

- 

ierchiston 

26fc 

84 

3ic 

1/1 

i8fc 

8 

— 

— 

3 1 

— 

44c 

74 

14c 

44 

- 

dagamally  Co  N 

5° 

9i 

16 

9 

12 

1 14 

1 7 

8 

1 

74 

4 

84 

- 

3arvithi 

7Iic 

84 

| — . 

324c 

8 

i6fc 

94 

234c 

74 

■ — 



— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ieafield 

i62fc 

94 

iogfc 

9 

484c 

Ilf 

34c 

74 

2fc 

64 

l7 

l/ 

Gardens  marked  thus  * are  last 

of  the  Season. 

fl 


5i 

[5+ 

85 


4 

?! 

io| 

7 1 


CEYLON.  Average  gfd. 


Garden . 

Total. 

Average, 

Broken  Org.  Pek. 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken 
and  Souchong. 

Fannings,  Dust 
and  Various. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price,  i 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.!  Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

\bbotsford 

117 

9 

— 

■ — 

40 

84 

58 

94 

19 

8 

— 1 

— 

— 

\gra  Oya 

60 

84 

— 

— 

24 

8 

14 

94 

20 

74 

— — 

1 2 

5f 

\mherst 

24 

lOf 

— 

— 

9 

94 

IO 

1/ 

3 

Syr 

| 

2 

74 

Bandarapolla 

70 

8 

35 

84 

19 

+ 10 

' 16 

74 

— — 

— - 

— 

Battalgalla 

78  p 

104 

46  p 1 

041/84 

28 

84 

— 

— 

4 

84 



— 

— 

Bearwell 

125  P 

94 

— 

— 

66 

94 

38 

1 14 

16 

8 

— — 

54c 

74 

Beaumont 

38 

94 

— 

— 

16 

84 

l8 

1 of 

1 — 

— 

— — 

4 

74 

Berkin 

734c 

9 

— 

— 

234c 

8 

374c 

I of 

life 

-»3 
/ 4 

2fc  7f 

— 

Blackstone 

59 

9 

— 

— 

12 

84 

24 

10 

20 

8 

2 8 

1 

64 

Blairgowrie 

67  P 

94 

— 

— 

24 

84 

324c 

I of 

10 

84 

— — 

1 

64  | 

CJL  YLON.  — Continued. 


1 

I 

Broken  0 

rg,  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

Broken  aDd 

j Fannings,  D , 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

or  .flowery  Pekoe, 

Unass 

orted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonchong, 

Sonchong, 

ar.d  Varion 

Quantity. | 

Price.  | 

Quantity.! 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price- 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

I Quantity* 

. Pr 

Bogahawatte 

j I24 

| 94 

54 

104 

II  53 

84 

— 

| — 

I 17 

8 

I - 

— 

ll  ~ 

_ 

Bogawantalawa 

n3  4 

> 94 

— 

— 

38 

94 

35 

1/ 

34 

84 

2 

74 

4fc 

Brownlow 

81 

1 1 

— 

— 

59 

104 

22 

i/i 

— 

— 

I 

— 

— 

- 

Bukanda 

48 

8i 

— 

- 

17 

84 

15 

94 

14 

74 

— 

— 

2 

| 

Campden  Hill  ... 

J34 

9i 

— 

— 

70 

9 

39 

1 1 

25 

8 

— 

— 

— 

Chapelton 

126  p 

11 

— 

— 

44 

io4 

534c 

1/2 

26 

9 

— 



34c 

6 

Chrystlers  Farm 

48 

ioi 

— 

— 

19 

94 

12 

1 hi 

17 

84 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Clontarf 

18 

6# 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 3 

74 

15 

6 

CLPC.  NPeradn. 

158  p 

9 

36 

94 

25 

8 

yi  p 

94  104 

21 

74 

6 7 

2 

Cranley 

58 

i/°4 

— 

26 

104 

32 

i/1* 

— 

— 

1 3 

; — 

— 

Ceylon  T PlantCo 

1 

,,Wallaha 

92  p 

ii| 

434c 

1/04 

' 23 

104 

*9 

1/14 

7 

84 

— 

— 

— 

,,Waverley  ... 

167 

1 of 

— 

— 

68  p 

I 94*° 

99  P 

1 x4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

J — 

— 

,,Yoxford 

76 

10 

— 

— 

42 

+94 

31 

f iof 

3 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Culloden 

92 

94 

15 

”4 

( 40 

94 

10 

1/14 

23 

8 

— 

— 

4 

Densworth 

64  p 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

35 

94 

19 

74 

— 

— 

icfc 

5¥ 

, , ... 

47  P 

H 

— 

— 

21 

84 

19  p 

94 

7 

74 

— 

— 

— 

Derby 

43 

84 

— 

— 

22 

84 

1 1 

104 

8 

74 

— 

— 

2 

7: 

Derryclare 

1 10 

94 

— 

— 

48 

84 

39 

IOf 

23 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Doranakande 

67 

84 

— 

— 

!9 

74 

34 

9 

14 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dunsinane 

122  p 

104 

— 

— 

76 

10 

261c 

1/2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20fc 

II 

Eastland 

75ic 

9 

204c 

94 

i54c 

84 

174c 

iof 

224c 

74 

— 

| — 

ifc 

6; 

Edinburgh 

79  P 

104 

— 

— 

24 

94 

39 

114 

12 

84 

I 

— 

34C 

6+ 

Eilandhu 

76 

84 

— 

— 

39 

8 

| 37 

94 

— 



— 

— 



Ekkie  Oya 

66 

84 

— 

— 

33 

84 

20 

94 

T3 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ekolsund 

109 

9 

— 

— 

33 

81 

38 

104 

35 

74 

1 

74 

2 

64 

Elbedde 

107 

1/ 

— 

— 

53 

104 

33 

1/ii 

2 1 

84 

— 

— 

— 

Ellagalla 

94 

84 

— 

— 

13 

84 

36 

94 

37 

74 

3 

74 

5 

t 

Eltofts 

96  p 

94 

— 

— 

24 

94 

544c 

1 1 

18 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Fairfield 

59 

92 

— 

— 

32 

9 

27 

io4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Faithlie 

64 

9 

— 

— 

26 

84 

22 

i°4 

16 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Fernlands 

38 

74 

— 

— 

38 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Galella 

6oic 

94 

— 

— 

3°4C 

84 

3°4c 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

Gallamudina 

125 

9 

— 

— 

52 

84 

43 

iof 

3° 

8 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

Galloola 

24 

94 

— 

— 

6 

9 

I3 

104 

4 

84 

— 

— 

1 

7 

Gangwarily 

97 

84 

— 

— 

36 

84 

38 

+ ni 
1 92 

23 

74 

— 

— 



Gavatenne  . . 

1 i3ic 

9 

— 

— 

62lC 

84 

4i4c 

io| 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lofc 

64 

Gikiyanakanda . . . 

86 

94 

— 

— 

32 

9 

3° 

iof 

24 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Glenalla 

126 

84 

56 

84 f 104 

46 

74  8 

— 

— 

13 

74 

4 

7 

7 

6 

Gonakelle 

44 

94 

— 

— 

H 

9 

23 

iof 

4 

84 

— 

— 

3 

7 

Goomera  ... 

56 

9i 

12 

104 

17 

84 

J3 

IOf 

14 

74 

— 

— 

Hantane 

129  p 

94 

— 

— 

43 

9 

5i4c 

114 

30 

84 

3 

74 

2 

6 

Hardenhuish 

125 

94 

3° 

io4 

— 

— 

61 

94 

30 

84 

3 

( 

4 

6 

Hatale 

71 

94 

15 

i°4 

26 

9 

18 

11 

12 

8 

— 

— 

— 1 

Hattangalla 

32 

84 

— 

— 

9 

84 

10 

10  ! 

1 1 

8 

— 

— 

2 

74 

Heatherton 

93  P 

9 

— 

— 

42 

9 

261c 

1 1 

18 

84 

34c 

74 

4ic 

64 

Hemingford 

544c 

94 

— 

— 1 

184c 

9 

1 81c 

1 of 

1 84c 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Holm  wood 

83  P 

114 

— 

— 

25 

10 

37 

I/I 

16 

9 

— 

— 

54c 

84 

Hunugalla 

61 

10 

25 

9 

16 

84 

20 

I/°i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-j;  " 

— 1 

Kandenewera  ... 

46 

94 

— 

25 

84 

15 

iof 

6 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kandapolla 

I33  P| 

Ir4 

694c 

114 

— 

: — 

26 

I/I 

22 

94 

— 

----- 

1 64c 

8 

Katookella 

96  p 

94 

— 

— 

30 

94 

i5 

114 

i5 

84 

— 

— 

364c 

74  iq 

Kew 

139  Pi 

84 

— 

— 

46 

9 

444c 

+ 1 of 

39 

74 

10 

74 

— 

— 

> » 

33 

74 

— 

— 

21 

74 

— 

— 

12 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lameliere 

i6i^c 

94 

— 

— 

504c 

9 

844c 

104 

274c 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Laxapana 

149  p 

9 

294c 

94 

61 

84 

354c 

1 1 

24 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Leangapella 

63 

84 

39 

1 94 

24 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ 

— 

— 

Le  Vallon 

169 

94 

74 

104 

60 

84 

35 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— j 

Loinorn 

82  p 

9 

304c 

1/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40 

+8i  8i 

12 

7 

— 

— j 

Mahacoodagalla 

113 

94 

23 

n4 

62 

8|  9 

16 

104 

12 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— ! 

Mahagastotte  ... 

120 

10 

— 

— 

53 

94 

33 

1/1 

20 

84 

4 

74  9 

10 

7 

Mahanilu 

106  p 

94 

8 b 

+1/34 

27 

84 

564c 

I of 

15 

8 

— 

■ £Wfll 

— 4 

— 

Maha  Uva 

4°2C 

i°4 

— 

— 

i34c 

84 

271c 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Marlborough 

48 

94 

— 

— 

22 

94 

16 

104 

9 

*73 

/ 4 

— ' 

1 

64 

CEYLON. 

Continued. 

Si- 

1 

Broken  Org.  Pek, 

Pekoe  and 

j 

|V'| 

Broken 

1 Fannings,  Dost, 

G-ardea, 

Total. 

iyerage. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

and  Souchong, 

and  Various, 

- 

: 

Quantity. 

Price, 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

| Price. 

Quantity. 

j Price. 

Quantity. 

t Price.  ' 

r~ 

i 

1 

1 

- 

Mattakelly 

128 

94 

_ 

57 

84 

45 

i°4 

26 

! 84 

— 

j 

— 

f 

Melfort 

1 104 

10J 

54 

ii-i/- 

35 

9i 

— 

— 

15 

8f 

— - 

— 

— 

- 

Minna 

153  p 

9i 

754c 

84  9 

594c 

104 

H 

8 

I 

74 

4 

74 

«! 

Monterey 

108  p 

9 

54c 

9f 

37 

84 

27 

104 

36 

7481 

I 

74 

2 

54 

1 

Narthapane 

48 

8i 

— 

19 

84 

!5 

9i 

13 

74 

— 

— 

1 

54 

NewDimbula  D 

95 

IX4 

— 

— 

46 

ioj 

41 

I/I4 

8 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

\ 

North  Cove 

854c 

I04 

— 

— 

4i4c 

94 

444c 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

64 

Nvanza 

140 

9 

— 

— 

78 

84 

35 

11 

21 

74 

3 

7 

3 

OBECCraigieLea 

108 

9l 

— 

— 

65 

8f  11 

23 

1/ 

20 

84 

m jg$  1 1 

1 

1 

— 

- 

,,  Glendevon  ... 

106 

i*4 

— 

— 

4i 

1 1 

28 

1/2 

37 

94 

— 

— • 

— 

— I 

,,  Nilloomally... 

60 

84 

— , 

— 

60 

84 

— 

— 

— 

1 ■ 

— 

— 

-A 

,,  Smnapittia... 

141 

9 

— 

1,  ^ 

67 

84 

33 

104 

39 

8 

1 

6f 

4 

Oolapane  . . 

52 

9 

— 

— 

20 

84 

16 

1 ob 

16 

74 

_ 

— 

. 

Osborne 

168  p 

94 

394c 

ioi 

' 48 

9 

5i  P 

1/-1/1 

23 

84 

— 

7 P 

7 

P 

Ouvah  Kellie  B 

61 

1 1 

— 

15 

10 

34 

1/0  4 

10 

84 

— 



2 

6f 

i 

Pambagama 

156  p 

84 

83 

84 

594c 

94 

H 

74 

— 

— 

' 

4 j 

- Parusella 

i4o|c 

8 

— 

— 

4°|c 

8 

254c 

10 

7*ic 

7474 

— 

— 

44c 

64 

- 

PDM 

82  p 

i°i 

— 

1 

3° 

i9  94 

52|c 

In  1 1/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

n 

Poengalla 

65 

94 

— 

- 

18 

84 

35 

10 

12 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Poolbank 

ioo|c 

94 

231c 

434c 

9f 

. 

234c 

84 

34c 

74 

84c 

74 

64  Pundaloya 

12  I p 

ioi 

504c 

1/1 

49 

94 

— 

— 

22 

84 

■g  ■ 

! 

— 

Rangbodde 

80 

94 

33 

9 

30 

1 1 

17 

8 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 1 

Sanquhar 

83 

84 

— 

— 

30 

84  1 

14 

9t 

24 

74 



— 

!5 

94 

of  Springwood 

29 

9 

' 

■ ■ — - 

— 

1 1 

1 of 

iH 

74 

— 

— 

? j ... 

32 

74 

— ' 

10 

8 1 

— 

— 

9 

74 

12 

74 

I 

64  : 

St.  Andrews 

ir3  p 

94 

59  P 

iol 10J 

364c 

84 

i6-|c 

9 

— 

. 1S3 

— 

24c 

54 

-j 

St.  Johns 

82  p 

10 

— 

— 

26 

9-4  1 

29 

1/ 

r7 

8-4 

1 

54 

s4c 

74 

- 

Talawakelle 

127 

94 

■ 1 

s 1 

40 

9 

27 

1 1 

38 

84 

— 

18 

104  ! 

Tamaravelly 

131 

94 

: — | 

— 

43 

84 

88 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Templestowe 

74 

84 

22 

ioi 

17 

t8i 

. — 

— 

23 

74 

6 

74 

6 

64 

- 

Thornfield  . . 

65  P 

9i 

— 

— 

24 

84 

324c 

11 

6 

74 

^B . 

34c 

84 

Troup 

62  p 

1 1 

" i — -J 

— 

28 

i°4 

344c 

I/°4 

— 

84 

I — 

Bel 

— 

7 

Uva 

1401c 

xo 

1 ^B 

344c 

94 

954c 

104 

74c 

lie 

74 

34c 

54 

- 

Venture 

103  p 

94 

■ — 

— 

38 

9 

364c 

In4 

29 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Waltrim  . . 

*45  P 

10 

9 

39 

94 

44 

1 14 

27 

84 

— 

— 

354c 

84  ! 

- 1 

Wangle  Oya 

”3  P 

94 

61  p 10  j 1 1 

13 

9 

39 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

b 

Wariagalla 

45 

94 

. — ■ 7% 

. V— ■ 

12 

184 

33 

l9x 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

7 

Wewelmadde  ... 

61 

9} 

1 1 S $1 

jfisl 

16 

84  j 

26 

10J 

l9 

74 

1 Bi 

H — ) 

— 

— : 

- 

Woodstock 

90  p 

84 

— 

— 

44 

84  i8i| 

34  P 

10  io4 

6 

74 

6ic 

6 

6 

6 

l\ 

Yahalakela 

4i 

74 

“ ! 

10 

8 

i 

1 1 

84 

20 

74 

! 

j 

JAVA. 

2451  Pkgs-  7|d- 

81 

Garden,  [ 

Total, 

Average. 

- 

Fine  & FlowryPek. 

Medium  Pekoe. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Sonohong. 

Oong,  Bro.  & Dust, 

1 

Quantity, j 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  , 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity,  j 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

8 

Calorama 

Jasinga 

549 

84 

50 

w 

150 

7-4  8f 

IOO  ! 

9f  IO 

5°  | 

7-4 

I49 

64  74 

5° 

74 

IQ 

203 

74 

I 

61 

74I/°4 

12 

64 

31 

64 

8l 

6464 

18 

64 

- 

Panoembangan 

102 

84 

— 

— 

102 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Perbakti 

64  p 

84 

1 lie 

1/54 

13 

74 

!3 

7f  i 

11  i 

7 

l6 

7 

— 

1 — 

- 

Sinagar 

788 

— 

— 

1 

— E 

— ; 

796 

64  7 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Tjiboengoer 

3°5 

84 

— 

— 

3°5 

184  9 

— 

• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tjisalak 

440 

74 

■ — 

— 

250 

74  741 

1 

40 

71  | 

60 

7 74 

1 

90 

64  7 

““ 

— 

BANK  RATE.  2^  per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight. — Calcutta  1/2^.  Colombo  l/2|- 

- In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; Jc  for  hall-chests ; p for  packages  f Prices  marked 
J \ thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  weight 

to  one  chest. 

l\  GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Brokers. 


J W.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  I & 2,  Bury  Street , St.  Mary  Axe. 


/ 


' 


. 


- 


V 


. ! 


id  V 


• ;■  A 


r-  , 


uppfemen^o^  LEYTOM  ’OBSERVER?1  r~ ~~  ' ~ 

(jiiW,  WILSON  a STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CEYLON,  AND  JAVA  TEA  REPORT. 

13,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C.  March  10 th,  1893. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION  IN  LONDON 

From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon.  Java. 

1891-1892.  1,105,599  packages.  630,858  packages.  33,034  packages, 

luring  the  week  1892-1893.  1,057,652  ,,  602,619  ,,  42,342  ,, 


Total  53,839  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 


1,159  packages  Indian 
1,649  ,,  Ceylon 

1,031  ,,  Java 

The  slight  disappointment  which  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  poor  deliveries  of  Indian  and 
;eylon  Tea  during  February,  should  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  duty  payments,  shown 
elow,  of  the  past  nine  months  ; — in  which  Indian  and  Ceylon  have  made  considerable  strides,  in 
pite  of  the  reduced  quantity  of  China  Tea  used. 


•uantity  of  Tea  (in  lbs.)  on  which  Duty  was  paid  at  all  Bonded  Warehouses  in  the  Kingdom  from  1st  June  to  end  of  Feb. 

1889-1890.  per  cent  ages.  1890-1891.  per  centages.  1891-1892.  per  centages.  1892-1893  .percentages. 


Indian 

. 72,163,932 

52 

77,886,807 

52 

76,710,284 

49  79,981,669 

52" 

Ceylon 

. 21,827,422 

16 

29,633,830 

19 

43T32,i73 

29  47,271,852 

31 

China,  etc. 

43,271,224 

32 

43,232,359 

29 

35,258,826 

22  26,693,212 

17 

Total  lbs 

• 137.262,578 

1 50,752,996 

155,101,283 

!53,946,733 

Quantity  of  Tea  exported  from  Great  Britain,  from  1st  June  to  end  of  February. 

1889-1890. 

1890-1891. 

1891-1892. 

1892-1893. 

Indian  .... 

Included  with  China. 

1,768,570 

3,095,184 

2,383,660 

Ceylon  .... 

9 9 

1,054,423 

1,974,683 

2,475,78i 

China,  etc. 

25.527.667 

22,959,349 

21,219,157 

21, 511, 73i 

NDIAN.  General  firmness  has  characterised  the  market  for  Teas  below  gd.,  the  weakness  in 
ther  kinds  still  continuing.  Closing  invoices  are  being  freely  catalogued.  The  following  averages 
re  worthy  of  note  : — “ Budla  Beta,”  1/8  ; “ Luckimpore,”  1/3 \ ; “ Hattialli,”  1/2!  ; “ Beheating,” 
/if  ; “ Rungmook,”  \j\\  ; “ Tukvar,”  i/of. 

/eekly  average  of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1893,  21,873  pkgs.  av.  10.  1892, 16,173  pkgs.av.  8fd. 


1893. 

1 1892. 

i893- 

1892. 

1 1893- 

189 

PKGS.  IPRICE. 

PKGS.  1 PRICE. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

1 PKGS.  | PRICE.; 

PKGS. 

SSAM 

10799  pi°i 

7II3ip  IO 

Darjeeling  . . 

722  pi  1/ 

512  P,  I/2J 

Neilgherry 

31  pj  7 

39  P 

achar&Sylhet 

66194  9i 

62274  7l 

Dooars 

2591  p 9 

io78  p 7$ 

Terai 

399  Pi  10  ! 

363  p 

HITTAGONG 

241  1 9 

i ! 

Kangra  Valley,  etc. 

264  P|  7$ 

270  pj  7 

Travancore 

i 187  I 8f  | 

236  p| 

6| 

ll 

Hi 


l in  London 
4fd  1892, 

3fd- 

’1891, 

7d. 

1890, 

5 id. 

6d.  ,, 

4id. 

9 9 

7fd. 

9 9 

5|d. 

7id.  ,, 

5|d. 

9 9 

9jd. 

9 9 

7fd. 

8Jd.  „ 

6Jd. 

9 9 

iojd. 

9 9 

8d. 

8|d.  „ 

8£d. 

9 ? 

1 id. 

9 9 

9fd. 

7fd. 

5d- 

99 

9$d. 

9 9 

6|d. 

7 |d. 

6|d. 

5 y 

iojd. 

9 9 

7 id. 

iUST.  (Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor)  1893, 

ANNINGS.  (Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor)  ,, 

ROKEN  TEA.  (Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor)  ,, 

EK.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor)  ,, 

EKOE.  (Greyish  to  blackish  some  tip,  useful  liquor)  ,, 

F.K.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor)  ,, 

EKOE.  (Blackish, greyish, sometip,  inferior  liquor)  ,, 

3EYLON.  Teas  under  8d.  continue  in  strong  demand  at  very  firm  rates,  dusts  and  fannings 
larking  an  advance.  Grades  above  gd.,  in  spite  of  the  good  value  shown,  have  not  yet  attracted 
be  attention  they  should  command,  and  quotations  are  in  consequence  about  a half-penny  below  last 
•eek’s  rates  ; — hence  the  fall  of  a farthing  in  the  average  price.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
7,000,000  lbs.  will  be  exported  from  Ceylon  to  all  places  during  1893  as  against  69,600,000  lbs.  in  1892- 
he  following  averages  may  be  mentioned: — -“Dessford”  and  “New  Dimbula  D,”  1 if  d. ; “Henfold” 
nd  “ Valamaly,”  nfd.  Average  for  week  is  rather  over  gfd.,  against  8fd.  for  same  week  last  year. 

Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  London  : — 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor)  x893» 

PEKOE  (Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor)  ,, 

3EKOE  SOUG.  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

3EKOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

AVA.  Sales  passed  off  with  good  competition  at  very  firm  rates,  an  invoice  from  “ Perbawattee  ” 
eing  conspicuous  for  good  quality  and  realizing  an  average  price  of  io£d.  Some  good  Teas  were 
Iso  sold  from  “ Djatinangor  ” and  “ Tjiomas.”  484  packages  are  catalogued  for  next  week. 

BANK  RATE.  per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight.— -Calcutta  1/2^.  Colombo  I/2|J 


8id. 

00 

5fd. 

1891, 

9id. 

1890, 

gd. 

8Jd. 

> 9 

8-id. 

5 9 

iofd. 

9 9 

10.3d. 

7fd. 

9 9 

4fd- 

9 9 

9*d. 

9 9 

8d. 

8d. 

9 9 

5 id. 

9 9 

iod. 

9 9 

8|d. 

I IN  U IAIN  . average  ioa. 


Garden. 


Total. 


Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe 


Broken  Pekoe.  Pekoe  Sonchong. 


ASSAM 

AssamC  Cherideo 
„ Gelakey 
„ Mackeypore 
„ Mazenga  ... 

„ Rookang 
Attaree  Khat  Co 
Bamgaon 
Beheating 
BishnauthTCo 
Borelli  T Co 
Bor j an 

^Brahmapootra  S 
*Budla  Beta 
Bungla  Gor 
Chubwa  T Co 
Dapoota 
Dhendi 
Dhoolie 
Boolahat 
*Gellahatting 
Harmutty 
Hattialli 
Hattigor 
Jhanzie  T Assoc 
jokai  Co  Bokel... 

,,  Dikom 
,,  Hukanpukri 
,,  Jamira 
„ Joyhing  ... 

,,  Muttuck 
„ Panitola 
,,  Subansiri  ... 

„ Tippuk 
Khongea 
Kbonikor 
Koddom 
Kopati 

LuckimporeTCo 
Majuli  Co  Kolap. 

Media 
Nahor  Rani 
Noakacharee  Deb  132 
Nonoi  T Co  ...  226 

Ohat  ...  123 

Rungajhur  B ...  73 

Salonah  T Co  ...  71 7 
ScottishAssamCo  102 
Shakomato  Co  ...  191 

Tingri  T Co  ...  234 

Upper  Assam  C01  391  , 
CACHR&SYLHT  6619  p 
Amo  ...||  120 

Baraoora  ...|  3b4 

B&C  Char. Ass. Hi|]  243 
„ MookhamTCjj  194 
BITCoDwarbund'  197 
Chandpore  T Co  210  p 
Craigpark  ...  1 14  p 

CutleecherraT  Co  120 
Derby  • • • j 5°° 

Dilkoosha  ...  126 

Dulcherra  ••  ! 112 
Indian  T Co  ...  161 


9f 

to* 

i°* 

9* 


n* 

9* 
i/if 
11 
1 1 
9f 
9 
1/8 
10* 
10 
8 
10 

92 

10 

9 * 
9* 
i/2f 


9* 

Si 

n* 

1/ 

1/°* 

9i 

9i 

1/ 

10* 

10 

ioi 

7 

8* 

i/3* 


25 

3° 


44*c 1/ 


103b  1 
45*c  1 

65  1 

20*C 


i/3* 

I/I* 


I*  1/5* 


/ 8*  2/2* 
/if-i/5 
/3-i/3i 
/4 


27*02 
16 
42*c  1 


/6*4/o* 

i/2* 

/ ii-1/8 


ii* 

9* 

ii* 

9 

9* 

9* 

8 

10* 

9 

I/°i 

10* 

1/0* 


8* 

8| 

84 

9* 

84 

10 

9* 


Si 

9* 


42*c  1/ 

20*C 

“9Pi/ 
45  b 

25 

18 

102  1/ 
65  b 
84  p 1/ 

26  b 


if  + i/4 


i/6i 


2*  +2/l 

1/5* 

IO* 

+ l/2* 

3*  2/i* 

+ 1/3* 

:*  i/9* 
i/9 


67P  fi 


9* 


o*  i/ii 


78*c 


56  pi 
55 
79  P 1 


42 

16 
31  ti 


75 

120 

5° 

106 

60 

169  p 
70 

5°*c 
108  1 
80 
100 
48 

2I*C+I 

24 
84 

70 

47 
* 54 
22 

50 

20*0 
70  1 
148 
256  p 
44i*c 


94 

9*9*  ; 

I 

94 

M 

1 of  1/6 
9fn 

+ 1/24  ! 

of  1 /of! 


9*  194 

1 of 

/i-i/nj 

ii* 

9*10 

94-I/-S 

i°*i  i*| 

10* 

n4 

9 10*1 

t n 

of  1/0* 

9* 

8f  10* 

9*  I0i 


45 

3i 

83  P 
79 

III*C 

159 

43ic 

3° 

15 

12 

24 

18 

62 


i/2i 

in* 
8494 
t ni 
9* 


x/6 

/ 3*  i/74 

1/1 

/4-i/6* 


+94+I/B 


+ 1/24 

0 + 1/2* 


30 

80 

50 


334 

20 

70 

80 

209 


41 

140 

66 

67 

68 
105 

30 

30 

27 

44 

32 


i°i 

8* 

i/3* 

10 

94 

11  1/6* 

94 

84 

10 


94  1 14 

10 

11 

9* 

io*-i/ 


84 

+8f 


80  p 
6o*c 
20 

364c 

25ic 

3i 

18 

20 

22 
7 b 

21 

13 

21 

24*0 

24 

39 

20 

24 


12 

21 

36 

41 

84 


1/-1/9 

1/2 

i/3* 

i/44 

1/1 

10* 


Pekoe  and  i 
Unassorted. 

Quantity.  Price.  Quantity-!  Price,  j Quantity.]  Price,  j Quantity.j  Price.  Quantity.  Price. 

il0799p"~10* 

200 

376  P 
190  P 
267 
190 

357 
212 
263 
348 

31 1 

140  Pi 

179  j 
125  P; 

100 

244  P 
75 

i35 
170 
218 

119 

287 

4°*c 

180 

245 
380  p 

576  . ^ . 

92  p 1/  — — 8o*cn  4 + i/of 

i56 
228 
206  p 
446 
301 
409 
i53 
97 
46 

45 

84  p 1/3*  28  pi/4*2/oi 
44  ii*  20  1/0* 

148  p 9*  55  b i/2-i/3i 

228 


Broken  and 
Souchong. 


Fannings,  Dust 
and  Various 


16 

14 

20 


37  1 

16 

30 


1/2* 

1/1* 

ii* 

3/4 

I of 

1/2* 

I/I* 

1/24 

iof 

l/l* 


II* 

1/2* 


+I/I 
+ 10* 
+9* 

+ 1/1* 
8fn* 
i/i* 

9* 

i/44 


o*i/84 

i/of 

9* 


9 

8* 

10* 


i°i 

8* 


9* 
+94 

iifnf 


66*c 

30 

31 

80 

20 

62 

41 

30 

24 

55 

52  p 
30 

359 

46 

34 
20  1 


1/1 

'1/2* 

1/1 

10*1/3 


iof 
+9i 
iio 
tioi 
iof 
9*  i/2/ 
9*10 

9i 

+84 


+ 11 


/ 4i 


Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

I 

IOO 

8* 

130 

8*8* 

l6 

9* 

59 

8* 

21 

94 

51 

8i 

33 

10 

49 

8f  I 

3° 

8*i/3 

63 

9 11  1 

56 

8*9* 

91  i 

8* 

20 

8 

50  1 

94 

6o*cltio* 

9°  I 

9fi°  j 

49 

7*8* 

i°5 

84  9 

4i 

94 

20 

8* 

— 

— 

78 

8* 

3i 

7* 

6*Ci 

1/0* 

4i*c 

9*  nf 

24 

9* 

36 

8*8f 

20 

8 

77 

8*8* 

30 

8* 

45 

8 

39  , 

8* 

13 

8 

74  1 

8 

24 

9 

77 

74  8 

21 

8* 

24 

9* 

19 

8* 

i54 

8*  | 

44  ] 

8 

60 

9* 

30 

1 GO 

73 

8 8*  i 

— 

67*0 

1 

29 

74 

39*c 

8f 

27*0 

8* 

66*c 

9*  ! 

85*0 

8* 

73*c 

8 

18 

8 

104 

10  10*] 

125 

8* 

5i*c 

8* 

33 

8f 

8°*c 

84  9 

35 

+8* 

21 

8 

58 

7* 

16 

74 

___ 

_ 

24 

10  iof 



' — 

18 

74 

33  P 

7*7f 

107 

9*  IO* 

22 

10* 

50 

8t 

3b 

748* 

49 

8 

— 

— 

53 

8* 

— 

73 

+8  |8i 

— 



7i 

9 

168 

8 8* 

20 

9* 

62 

84 

35 

84 

— 

— 

68 

8* 

— 

— 

23 

9 

— 

i 

59 

1 7f 

— 

■ 

120 

+74 

— 

i 

109 

74 

— 

— 

66 

+8 

— 

j — 

— 

— 

105 

7*7f 

i5 

8* 

— 

— . ■ 

32 

8* 

— 

— 

60 

7* 

— 

— 

1 

— ■ 

! 105 

7* 

20 

8* 

— 

— 

34 

+8 

— 

— 

77 

8*8f 

32 

w 

0 

tMw 

Quantity.  Price 


57*c 

i5*c 


381/ 


23P  + 


4 
3°*c 


28 

16 


14 

5i 

18 


24  P 


20 


6k 

5^ 


6*  1 


36 

33 


5i 

51 


81 

8! 


4i 

4 

4* 

+ 1 


n*c|  5 

z 

35*c  5 


5* 


ilujt, 

us. 

1 

INDIAN. 

March  10th. 

'rice. 

Garden, 

l:  Broken  Org,  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

j Broken  and 

Pannings,  Dust, 

lj  Total. 

Average 

or  Flowery  Pekoe 

Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonckong. 

Sonckong. 

and  Various, 

- 

t| 

!Q  antity 

Price. 

(Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

i Price. 

j Quantity,  j Price. 

(Quantity.  | Price. 

^Quantity 

. [ Price. 

: 

•1 

Kalline 

392 

lOj 





in 

10 

117 

1hi 

! _ 



137 

8f  9 

27 

9 

NSTCo  Burjan. . . 

667 

8f 

102 

9k1  hi 

170 

f8i  8f 

100 

9i 

205 

8 

70 

7i 

20 

5f 

» Jafflong 

246  p 

9i 

43  1 

°i  i/5i 

1 66 

9 

34 

9f 

70 

8f 

21 

7f 

I2-J-C 

Pathecherra 

no 

ioI 

3° 

f 1/2 

60 

9 

— 

— 

20 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Phoenix  T Co  ... 

97 

8i 

— 

34 

8* 

23 

10 

40 

7k 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i/oj 

* „ 

114 

8i 

8 

io| 

31 

8i 

19 

10 

50 

7h 

— 

— 

6 

hi 

* 

Sephinjuri  Bh  TC 

699  p 

82 

1 116  p 

9i+“i 

424 

8 8i 

28 

9f 

63 

7k 

34 

8 

34 

+8 

SSTCo  Deanston 

661  p 

10 

no  1 

olI/61 

152 

9l  9k 

73 

fn 

192 

8i8f 

74 

Si 

20-g-c 

+7f 

,,Bhulcherra  ... 

458  P 

9 

78 

tio  1/3 

II3 

8f 

64 

10 

134 

7f 

48 

71 

2I-|C 

5f 

rarraporeTC  ... 
rF&Co 

450  P 

115 

10 

8f 

— 

130  p 

29 

9i  ioi 
t8f 

80  1 

36 

of  i/if 
l9f 

50 

29 

84 

f8 

120 

21 

8-9 

7k 

70 

1/ 

>> 

H9  P 

8i 

- ‘ — - 

28 

+8f 

36 

10 

33 

8 

24 

7k 

284c 

7 

3HITTAG0NG 

251 

9 

lantmara 

80 

8f 

37 

9 In 

of— >G 

— 

— 

30 

7k 

, V-  J 

— 

13 

4i9f 

4 

Puttickcherrie  ... 

161 

9 

— 

125 

8fio 

— 

. — ,$ 

36 

8 8f 

— 

)f  I 

3H0TA  NAGPRE 

dotewar 

20  p 

7 

_ 

l7 

7l 

_ 

■ - 





2 

6 

ifc 

4f 

DARJEELING 

722  p 

1/ 

Dooteriah 

318 

i/oi 

gjfl 

::  5 • 

— | 

— 

— 

203 

i/if 

7i 

9i 

44 

9f-i/ 

:Nurbong 

136  p 

33ic 

8f 

3i 

1 9 ni 

igic 

”i 

19 

8 8i 

19 

5i«i 

15 

4i^i 

_ 

^ungmook 

98  p 

484c 

1hk 

50 

1/ 

— 

- — 

— 

— 

$|Ge  i 

— 

— 

— 

■a 

Tukvar  T Co  ... 

170 

I /of 

101  1 

hi  1/3 

1 

4 

5 HH  1 

— 

31 

ni 

— 

38 

5i  i of 

4J 

DOOARS 

2591  p 

9 

1 

Dooars  Co  Bhog. 

43° 

9i 

| — | 

106 

9i 

106 

f 1 of 

159 

8i 

— . 

— 

59 

9f 

,,  Ghatia 

74 

8f 

■■  — 

1 s 

— 

— 

— 

— 

43 

8f 

— 

— 

31 

9 

,,  Nagrakatta 

263 

9i 

31 

W°f 

77 

8f 

47 

10 

75 

18 

i 1 

— 

33 

+8i  j 

dope 

632  p 

9k 

7ofc  1 

/3f-!/4 

170 

9l 

120 

I oil of 

135 

8i 

I08 

7t  8 

3°ic 

4i  1 

^ankapara 

107 

8 

— 

— 

7 

1 9 

7 — : 

— 

42 

8f 

57 

7f 

1 

+8f 

NSTCo  DamUira 

75i  P 

H 

85 

91/1I 

188 

8181 

106 

9i9i 

245 

7f 

84 

7i 

43ic 

5 

yPutharjhora 

334  P 

1 

— 

— 

72 

8f  io| 

15  P 

fl/li 

176 

7fio 

44 

7f 

27 

5i8f  j 

_i  KANGRAY  ALEY 

265  p 

7J 

j 

a r 

Kangra  Valley G 

no  p 

7f 

56  p 

+7f  9 

39 

+7  7f 

— 

| — | 

15 

7 

— 

• — ■ 

— 

— 

_ Lode 

52-ic 

7i 

— 

| — 

— 

— 

— 

52|c 

+ 7f 

| — . 

— 

— 

— 

_ Perindotty 

80 

7i 

— 

— ' . 

20 

+7i 

— 

— 

20 

7i 

40 

7i 

— ■ 

Richmond 

NEILGHERRY 

22fc 

8 

\ 

— 

— 

— 

9ic 

8f 

!3fC 

7i 



— 

“ ; . 

uJTMK 

31  P 

7 

| — 

— 

!3 

7 

— 

■ — 

— 

i8fc 

6f 

— 

_ TERAI 

399  p 

10 

JBaghdogra 

199 

IO\ 

12 

i/ii 

69 

10 

21 

i/4i 

78 

9 

— 

■ >- 

19 

+5f !°i ! 

_ 

Pahar  Goomiah 

97  P 

10 

i'  -SI 

1 

17 

nf 

29IC 

J/4f 

35 

8f 

i |§!  • 

. — 

16 

5 

Taipoo 

io3  P 

9 

— • 

1 s 1 

32 

9 

l6 

i/of 

27 

8 

— 

— . 

281c 

4i7i 

PRAYANGORE  | 

187 

8| 

JPenshurst 

33 

8i 

— 

— 

33 

+8i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

J Venture  ...! 

80 

9 

— - 

E#  .. 

61 

848f 

19 

I of 

— 

■ — 

.3  — ..  . 

; — . 

— 

j 

if  • • • 1 

74 

H 

— 

- -'v  1 

25 

8f  i 

19 

9f 

13 

7l 

1 1 

7i 

6 

6f 

— 

' 

i 

! 

1 

1 

1 

Gardens  marked  thus  * are  last  of  the  Season. 


CEYLON.  Average  gfd. 


Barden. 

Total. 

Average. 

Broken  Org.  Pek. 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

1 Pekoe  Sonckong, 

Broken 

and  Sonokong. 

Fannings,  Dust, 
and  Various. 

H 

Quantity. 

Price, 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Agra  Oya 

I 64 

8f 

— 

— 

1 29 

8f 

12  1 9! 

19 

7i 

3 I H 

I 

5i 

Albion 

82  p 

1 of 

— 

— 

1 25 

10 

4°  i/-i/of 

14 

8f 

— — 

3ic 

9i 

Allagalla 

82 

8i 

— 

— 

1 21 

8f 

23  I I0i 

3° 

7f 

4 7l 

4 

6i 

Ambawella 

j 42fc 

8f 

— 

— 

j 23IC 

8f 

i6fc  10 

— 

— 

2ic  7l7i 

iic 

5f 

Arundel 

mfc 

8f 

— 

— 

55ic 

+8 

5 lie  t9i 

— 

— 

2kc  7i 

3ic 

7 

Attabage 

81 

8f 

— 

— 

! 29  1 

7i  8 

1 25  | 9f 

17 

7i  1 

— i — l 

IO 

5 9f  1 

OEYLON.  Continued. 


Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

Broken  Org.  Pek. 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  8onchong, 

Broken 

and  Souohong. 

Fannings,  Dns 
and  Various. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity.! 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Prici 

Bambrakelly&D. 

73 

ioi 

42 

94 

31 

ni 

| 

_ 

Bandarapolla 

80 

81 

— 

— 

41 

8 

22 

10 

17 

74 

— 

— 

— 



Barnagalla 

92  p 

9 3 

6 

104 

26 

94 

39ic 

nf 

14 

84 

— 

— 

7 

9i 

Battagalla 

79 

25 

+8i 

24 

+73 

18 

I iof 

12 

+74 

— 

— 

1 

Battalgalla 

95  P 

iof 

57  P 

1041/8 

30 

83 

— 

— 

8 

73 

— 

— 

— 

Beaconsfield 

I T 6 

9 

32 

9 

43 

+104 

28 

8 

— 

— 

6 

54 

Beaumont 

29 

9i 

— 

I 

+4 

84 

15 

IC4 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Berragalla 

r9 

1 1 

— 

1 

19 

11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Beverley 

57ic 

9 

— 

— 

27ic 

84 

191c 

iof 

life 

73 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Binoya 

48 

9 

— 

— 

20 

84 

15 

+ IOf 

13 

1 8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Blackwater 

292  p 

io| 

9°4ci' 

/04-1/2 

90 

94 

65 

iof 1 i4 

44 

83 

— 

— 

3 

6f 

Bloomfield 

54 

9i 

32 

10 

22 

84 

— 

— 

— 

Bramley 

64.4c 

9 

— 

284c 

83 

184c 

io4 

184c 

73 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Broad  Oak 

27IC 

9i 

274c 

9 10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bromley 

50 

iof 

— 

27 

93 

21 

1/03 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

54 

Brunswick 

103 

9i 

61 

iof 

42 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Calsay 

I24|c 

94 

— 

— 

37ic 

94 

424c 

10 

45ic 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

> J 

88ic 

94 

284c 

104 

3!ic 

9 

— 

— 

264c 

84 

— 

— 

3+c 

1 7 

j Campden  Hill  ... 

119 

8f 

— 

74 

84 

25 

io4 

20 

73 

— 

— 

— 

Campion 

74 

9f 

— 

— 

5° 

1 of 

24 

8 

— 

— 

— 

Carl  beck 

81 

1 of 

— 

— 

59 

93 

22 

'hi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Caskieben 

82 

9 

49 

94 

33 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

C’Oalla 

47 

9i 

22 

84 

23 

104 

1 

73 

— 

— 

j 1 

i 54 

Chetnole 

95  P 

94 

— 

— 

28 

83 

55  ic 

iof 

12 

1 7i 

— 

— 

CL&BCo  Eeaston 

163  p 

9 

12 

+ 11 

63 

+83+9 

204c 

+1/1 

59 

8 18 

4 

7494 

5 

74 

,,Narangalla  A 

62  p 

83 

'7 

104 

29 

8 

7 

93 

6 

74 

2 

94 

ifc 

5 

>>  )>  D 

99  P 

8 

— 

— 

45 

73 

32 

94 

1 1 

7i 

5 P 

63 

6jc 

54 

,,N . Ferademya 

257  P 

si 

59 

9-94 

58 

8 

99  P 

10  iof 

42 

7473 

— 

4 

5i 

Coolbawn 

64 

73 

— 

' 10 

73 

20 

9 

25 

74 

9 

54  7 

Cranley 

74 

1 1 

— 

— 

29 

10 

31 

i/of 

14 

83 

— 

— 

CTPCo  Dunedin 
,,EastHolyrood 

!25  P 
J99 

83 

10 

— 

— 

75ic 

92 

+84 

9+9+ 

34  P 
92 

94  i/34 

iof 

16 

'5 

74 

84 

— 

— 



— 

,.,Mariawatte 

H4  P 

9 

— 

— 

35 

83 

57 

104104 

32 

8 

— 

— 

20fc 

e 

rj  > > • • • 

T35  P 

84 

— 

— 

47 

8i 

41 

104 

27 

73 

— 

■— 

204c 

6J 

,.,Rosita 

124 

10 

58 

1 1 

53 

9i 

13 

84 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

„ Wallaha 

119  P 

1 1 

43ic 

1/ 

32 

10 

19 

1/24 

'7 

84 

8 

94 

— 

— 1 

,,Waverley 

124  p 

1 of 

70  p 

9310 

69 

1/ 

4 

84 

— •:  ( 

$§ — 

11  P 

647 

Dalhousie 

I02fc 

83 

— 

— 

244c 

84 

604c 

94 

184c 

73 

— 

— 

Dambulagalla  ... 

54 

83 

— 

— 

23 

84 

31 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dammeria 

1 16  p 

94 

68Jc 

104 

48 

484 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dartry 

58 

83 

— 

23 

84 

28 

9i 

7 

73 

— 

— 

' — , | 

— 

Dea  Ella 

34  P 

84 

— 

— 

17 

73 

12 

9i 

5 P 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Deanstone 

l59ic 

83 

864c 

9 

59ic 

73 

— 

7ic 

7 

— 

— 

Zic 

6 

Deeside  . . 

69 

9i 

— 

14 

83 

37 

io4 

18 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dahiowita 

102 

83 

— 

— 

42 

84 

35 

+93 

25 

8 

— 

— 

— 

Delta 

65 

9i 

— 

— 

22 

94 

H 

nf 

29 

8 

— 

Bg-  $ 

— 

— 

Dessford 

107 

lxf 

22 

1/ 

28 

II 

20 

1/64 

20 

9 

— 

— 

17 

84 

Detenagalla 

73ic 

94 

— 

47ic 

84 

264c 

+11  1 

— 

— 

— 

Deveronside 
Dig  Dola 

65 

39 

84 

84 

— 

— 

+ 3 
9 

73 

84 

15“ 

10 

94 

10 

27 

15 

74 

73 

— 

5 

Dimbula 

121  p 

93 

— 

— 

50 

93 

224c 

1/14 

27 

9 

— 

■ — f 

- 224c 

7 4 

1 Doomo 

27 

9 4 

— 

— 

8 

+8| 

13 

1 1°4 

6 

+73  | 

— 

— 

Doone  Vale 

32 

8§ 

— 

— • 

20 

73 

12 

93 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dotala 

103  p 

9 

— 

— 

35 

84 

494c 

11 

16 

• 73 

— 

— 

3 

64 

Drayton 

I4°  P 

93 

1 Z3P  + 

t-i 

00 

4 18  p 

8 81 

— 

— 

— 

4ic 

54 

5ic 

64 

Eadella 

37  P 

84 

— 

— 

1 r 

73 

*9 

94 

5 

74 

ifc 

7 

ifc 

54! 

Elangapitiya 

67  p 

84 

— 

— 

32 

73 

21 

94 

6 

74 

5 P 

63 

3ic 

5i 

Eihndale 

1 4°4C 

74 

1 

684c 

74 

664c 

+73 

1 

64c 

7 

CEYLON.  — Continued. 


Broken  Org.  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

Broken  and 

! Fannings,  Dust 

4 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Souchong, 

and  Various. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

| Quantity.)  Price. 

Quantity.  | Price. 

1 Quantity 

.)  Price. 

| Quantity. 

Price. 

1 

Elgin 

1 6l 

| 104 

| 

— 

21 

94 

30 

| nf 

8 

84 

I — 

I 

j 2 

7f 

EP&ECo  Arapo. 

62 

8f 

12 

iof 

14 

8f 

IO 

1 10 

26 

7! 

— 

— 

• — ' ’ 

— 

j ,,Dromoland  ... 

62JC 

1 84 

274c 

94 

354c 

7i 

— 

• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

' 

— 

..Hope 

56 

9f 

1 S3H 

— 

38 

8f 

18 

IO 

— 

— 

— 

— 

: 

— 

. ,,Kirrimattia  ... 

52 

1 9 

[ — 

— 

1 25 

84 

12 

iof 

— 

— 

15 

8 

I p r | 

— 

: 

,,Koladenia  ... 

42 

/4 

1 s 1 

— 

16 

74 

!3 

! m 

13 

7 

| 

1 

! — 

— 

,, Rothschild  ... 

68 

I Ol 

32 

1 11 

36 

94 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

>,Sogama 

69 

94 

34 

1 i°f 

35 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

j — : 

— 

l| 

,,Vellai-Oya  ... 

164 

9f 

81 

! 104 

83 

8 8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — j 

— 

Fairlawn 

H9ic 

10 

j. 

1 

6ifc 

9i 

3j4c 

i/°4 

2lfc 

84 

34c 

7i 

34c 

74 

Farm 

I31 

84 

| 

33 

I7f 

64 

+94 

30 

t7i 

1 

7 

3 ! 

54 

Fassifern 

53 

1 of 

i 

— 

20 

9f 

27 

Ilf 

— 

— 

4 

10 

2 

84 

Fordyce 

184  p 

10 

f — 

— 

60 

9 

834c 

I/If 

31 

+7t 

— 

— 

iofc 

7f 

I 

Friedland 

1254c 

9i 

— 

— 

544c 

1 8f 

4ofc 

+ 11 

3x4c 

8f 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

Frogmore 

63  P 

9 

— 

— 

26 

8f 

354c 

iof 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

2fc 

74 

Frotott 

2284c 

9f 

1 — 1 



784c 

+94 

684c 

tuf 

694c 

t8f 

134c 

8f 

1 - ! 

— 

- 

Fruit  Hill 

74  P 

84 

324c 

10 

23 

8f 

— 

— 

15 

74 

— 

— 

44c! 

6f 

1 

Galaha 

124 

94 

j — *4 

12 

8f 

70 

io4 

30 

84 

12 

74 

i — i 

— 

Gallawatte 

35ic 

8 

; 

— 

354c 

18 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Gallebodde 

I52 

94 

20 

i/if 

47 

8f 

39 

iof 

28 

8 

— 

— 

18 

7 

7 

Gampaha 

45 

9b 

— 

15 

9f 

15 

1 1 

15 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Ganapalla 

1494c 

8 4 

— 

— 

524c 

84 

284c 

10 

434c 

7f 

2lfc 

8 

54p 

54  7 

- 

Glassaugh 

1634c 

I of 

— 

j 

694c 

iof 

22fc 

1/2 

544c 

9f 

It'  1 

| — - P. 

i8fc 

8f 

- 

Glen  Alpin 

79  P 

1 of 

— '3$ 

— 

35 

94 

30 

i/if 

13 

9 

— 

! ife 

6 

_ 

Glengariffe 

75 

9 

[ — 

Bpp-  i 

28 

8f 

22 

1 °f 

25 

8 

— 

— 

— 

I 

Glenugie 

M4  P 

94 

1 ■ 

— 

65 

9 

524C 

I /of 

12 

8f 

■-  — 

154c 

64 

Gonamotava 

89 

9f 

— 

— 

37 

8* 

32 

11  ; 

1 7 

8f 

— 

3 

5 9 

i I 

Goonambil 

132  p 

H 

404c. 

9f 

76  p 

74  8 

— 

— 

- 

16 

t9f 

— . 

5 

Goorookoya 

192 

9 

— : 

— ( 

87 

8f 

59 

104 

46 

8 

— 

— 

— 

} 

70 

9f 

E — | 

- — 

36 

84 

22 

104  ; 

12 

7f 

1 I 

— | 

— 

Happootelle 

73  P 

1 of 

— 

— ; 

17 

9i 

4ifc 

i/if 

12 

84 

— 

3 | 

7f 

_ I 

Harmony 

38  p 

H 

■ — . 

— 

1 1 

8 

i6fc 

nf 

8 

7f 

1 

5i 

2fci 

5f 

-1 

Hatherleigh 

63 

7f 

■ — $ 

I 

20 

Ti 

12 

94 

30 

7f 



— 

I 

6 

- 

Hauteville  ...! 

106 

1 1 

— 

. S j 

38 

9f 

53 

I /of  ! 

i5 

8f 

— 

— 

1 

— ■ 

- 

Hayes 

169  p 

9 

— 

404c 

8f 

934c 

IO 

364c 

74 

. — 

— 

| EBBK 

— 

6 

Helbeck 

49  P 

9b 

i j 

— 

22 

8| 

20 

iof 

6 

8 

— 

ifc) 

5f 

» 

Hendagalla 

67  p 

iof 

— 

— 

44 

10 

15 

1/2 

5 

8f 

— 

34c! 

74 

Henfold 

222 

nf 

1 iSI 

! 

96 

i 04 i of 

92 

I/if 

23 

8f 

^^S 

11 

7f 

_ 

Hethersett 

50  p 

1 of 

— 

IS  1 

12 

t9f 

234c 

1 1 /of  ! 

13 

9 

— 

1 

2fc! 

84 

Hiralouvah 

49  P 

84 

— 

— 

15 

8 

2 74c 

9f 

7 

7f 

; 1 

1 

i 

*\ 

: 

Iddagodda 

Ingestre 

3° 

87  p 

9b 

9f  ; 

73  P94  nf 

18 

9 

12 

10 

14 

8f 

z 

— 

— 

- 

lvanhoe 

70  p 

94  i 

— 

— ! 

16 

9 

434c 

tiof  ; 

11 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Kabragalla  M 

2164c 

8f  | 

— 

— j 

6ofc 

84 

904c 

IO 

444c 

8 

— ! 

22fc 

64 

_ 

Kaloogala 

46 

9i 

— 

E — j 

l7 

84 

23 

IO 

6 

7f 

— 

k j 

— 

6 Kanapediwatte  ... 

82  p 

9 

— ■ 1 1 

— 

24  i 

8+  : 

3 2 -2 c 

Ilf  ! 

23 

t7f 

• - 

— ■ 

3bc 

7f 

I KelaniValAssn  D 

1 12  p 

10 

284c  I1 

/if-1/3 

42  j 

94  , 

— 

— ^3 

18  1 

|8 

nfc: 

7t 

i3|-c 

64 

- 

Kellie  Pins.  Co  .. 

95 

9b 

— 1 

35  | 

9 

3i 

in 

29 

Sf 

— 

— 1 

Kingswear 

24 

7b 

— 

■ — 

12 

7f  ' 

— 

— ■■ . 

12 

7f 

Sir 

S If 

— ; 

— 

i 

Kirkoswald 

296  p 

9 

— 

— I 

78 

8f  ; 

ii+4ci 

n4 

104 

8 

— 

■ ! 

— 

— 

- 

Kotiyagalla 

116  p 

1 of 

. j 

39  | 

94  ji 

774c 

l/  j 

— 

— 

— J 

— . 

— 

- 

Kottagalla 

71  p 

94 

344c: 

iof 

26  ; 

9 i! 

— 

1 1 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

1,1 

Kowlahena 

53 

iof 

— j 

— 

20  1 

i°f  ; 

21  1 

1/ 

12 

84 

— 

— i! 

— 

— 

l 1 

l\ 

Kurugama 

31  P 

9f 

- ! 

— } 

8 ! 

9 i 

17  p 

fio  ; 

3 

8 

1 I 

7f 

2 P 

64 

Lawrence 

122  p: 

9i 

55 

1 1 

55 

8f 

— y 

— ; 

1 1 I 

8 

if  cl 

8 

— 

— 

Laxapanagalla . . . 

834c! 

9 ! 

624c! 

+9f 

2i4c 

7f 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

— ; 

— 

— 

4 

Lesmoir  ...1 

35  P: 

8f 

— • 

— 

22 

7 f 

9 

94 

3 

74 

— 

— 1 

ife 

5f 

Logan 

75  P; 

84 

— 

— 

18 

8 

4i4c: 

94 

16 

74 

— 

— 

Si  1 

Loonagalla 

80  p 

84 

t94c 

104 

24 

84 

— 

— 

20 

7 4 

— ; 

— 

174c 

6 

-l, 

Luccombe  . . 

i384c 

9 

| 

— 

1004c 

84 

384c 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

— j 

— 

— 

32 

1 

Mahagalla 

147  P, 

94 

754c 

nf 

55 

84 

— 

— : 

16 

74  :\\ 

— 

J; 

1 

16 

Mahatenne 

! 

il 

52 

8f 

i 

31 

j 

8 ! 

21 

10  ; 

' 

1 

CEYLON.  — Continued. 


Garden. 


Total. 


Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 


j 

Mahousa 

66 

9 

Malvern 

73ic 

8 ! 

Mapitigama 

37 

8 

M arske 

75ic 

92 

Maryland 

64 

8 

Massena 

45ic 

8f 

Mattakelty 

H7 

9i 

M’  K’  Oya 

59  P 

7f 

Montere)^ 

60 

H 

Moolgama 

32 

8# 

Mooloya 

35 

IO 

Moralioya 

49 

84 

Moray 

J94 

9i 

Mottingham 

71  p 

9i 

Mount  Pleasant 

66 

9f 

Nahalma 

260  p 

84 

Nayabedde 

5° 

1 1 

Nayapane 

87  i 

81 

NewDimbula  D 

9°  P 

Ilf 

New  Peacock  ... 

243  P 

8* 

Nilambe  ... 

I49 

8| 

OBEC  Bellwood 

47 

8f 

,,  Dangkande... 

76-fc 

9i 

,,  Loolcondera 

84 

9 

,,  Nilloomally.  ; 

48 

9 

,,  Stellenberg ... 

42 

9 

Oliphant 

132  p 

9i 

Oodewelle 

IOI 

9f 

Ooragalla 

55 

8f. 

Panmure 

53 

9i 

Pathragalla 

76 

8 

Peacock  Hill 

101  p 

84 

Penrith 

73 

8| 

Peradenia 

10  5 

9i 

Pine  Hill 

22ofc 

94 

Pita  Ratmalie  ... 

H7ic 

1 of  : 

Portree  ...! 

66  p 

9f  I 

Queensberry 

127  p 

9f  1 

Rajatalawa 

no 

8 

Ravenswood 

52ic 

1 of 

Rayigam 

1 i4icS  8f 

Richlands 

56  p 

8i 

Ruanwella 

107JC 

8 

Saumarez 

79  P 

8f 

SCTC  Abergeldie 

100  p 

9} 

,,Lonach 

*95  P 

8f 

Sheen 

I24  P 

1 of 

Silver  Kandy 

129-fc 

iof 

Somerset 

85  P 

9l 

SouthWanaRajah 

82  p 

I 9 

Springwood 

53 

8f 

Standard  T Co  G. 

157  P 

9l 

St.  Andrews 

1 16  p 

9 

St.  Clair 

80 

iof 

St.  John  Del  Rey 

196  p 

8| 

St.  Leys 

79  F 

8f 

Stockholm 

74  F 

9i 

Strathspey 

47 

9\ 

Suduganga 

39 

8i 

Summerville 

66 

9 

Tellisagalla 

50 

8f 

Theresia 

70  p 

9 

1 

33  9f  I0i ! 


i8fc 


IO 


29 


9i 


46 


IO  I Of' 


43ic  1II 
27-lc  1/0} 


19 


nf 


73 


94 


24 


Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken 

1 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Broken  and 
Souchong. 

Fannings,  Dust, 
and  Varions. 

| Quantity. 

Price.  |j 

Quantity. | 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 

Price.  | 

Quantity. 

Price. 

k 1 

-|  l8 

t8f 

1 

J3 

7l 



— 

1 

2 

04 

i5fc 

9f 

58fc 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

5f 

7 

7f 

12 

9 

7t 

— 

— 

I 

.322C 

9i 

i2f  c 

J/ 

23ic! 

8 

ifc 

74 

2 f c ' 

6f 

32 

7i 

21 

9f 

6 

7f 

3 

6i 

2 

5i 

27fc 

74 

— 

— 

— | 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

38 

8f 

43 

iof 

20 

8f 

2fc 

— 

l6 

7 

16 

7 4 

16 

9i 

24 

7 

6f 

I 

5 

20 

8|- 

13 

I of 

26 

74 

— 

— 

I 

54 

17 

+7f 

13 

+9i 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

2 

7f 

13 

9 

22 

I of 

— 

■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

33 

7f 

T5 

9l 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

5 

n3 

74  9 

. 68 

1 1 

— 

— 

■ 

I3 

7i 

— 

232c! 

1/ 

!9 

8 

— 

— 

— 

23 

8f 

31 

fiof 

12 

74 

j 



— 

1 15 

18 

I28fc 

1 of 

i7 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 

9i 

21 

i/ii 

11 

8f 



— 

— 

— 

33 

8f 

28 

10 

26 

7* 

— 

— 

— 

37 

1 of 

41 

iM 

9 

9 

— 



3^ 

9 

84 

8 8f 

57 

1 of 

90 

74 

2-fc 

7 

10 

7f 

48 

8i 

60 

9f 

41 

7\ 

— 

22 

8f 

13 

1 of 

12 

7 2 

I 

— 

— 

27fc 

9 

32ic, 

1 of 

i7ic 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27 

8f 

26 

IO 

22 

8 

3 

8-g- 

6 

5 8f 

1 25 

8 

23 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

9 

12 

I of 

12 

8 

— 

— 

6 

6f9f 

j 68 

i ! _ 

9i 

37 

9i 

25ic 

19 

8 

9i 

32 

71  8 

2 

4 

6f 
7 f 

7 

8 

30 

9a 

14 

7'i 

4 

7i 

— 

64 

28 

84 

18  •! 

iof 

6 

8 

— 

— 

1 

29 

8f 

15 

9f 

27 

-7± 

7 2 

— 

5 

5 

29  p 

84 

36IC 

iof 

28 

8 

3ic' 

Si 

5fc 

7 \ 

1 16 

+8f 

38 

1 9+ 

16 

8 

— 

— 

3 

5i6f 

37 

8f 

52 

iof 

16 

7 2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

79ic 

68ic 

9i9i 

9i 

461c 

1/1 

g8fc 

8f 

3ac 

74 

— 

— 

39 
1 62 

1 

“I 



28 

8f 

— 

— 

i8fc 

8f 

— 

— 

40 

8 

15 

7f 

55 

6fgf 

; 34ic 

9 

i8fc 

I /of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

r. 

— 

68fc 

8 

46-ic 

IO 

— 

— 

— n 1 

— 

— 

i8fc 

+8f 

26fc 

+10 

12 

i7f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

291c 

+8 

32ic 

9f 

4ofc 

7i 

— 1 

6fc 

5f6i 

6 

7\ 

— 

— 

— 

. 

— 

42 

84 

4-lfC 

11 

17 

8 

— 

! bI 

8 1 

8f 

78|c 

iof 

36 

74 

| 3 

— 

48 

9l 

— 

*9 

8f 



— 

i ■ 

f 26fc 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

. 35 

84 

5°ic 

iof 

— ■ ' • 

— 

— 

| 31 

j 8f 

3!fc 

1 1 

20 

74 

j 

— 

: :5 

! 8f 

15 

iof 

23 

7a 

— 

1 U 
1 5° 

1 9 

85ic 

1 1 

15 

8 

— 

— 

7ic 

81 

4 ' 37fc 

8 

; 24ic 

9 

7ic 

7f 

— 

i ifc 

6 

j 43 

9f 

24 

1/1 

13 

8f 

I 

I 

i|  58 
47 

8i 

8f 

: 72^0 

22fc 

iof 

1 1 

62 

4 

74 
7 2 

6fc 

7i 

4 

i 

6 7f 

26 

! 9 

: 39ic 

! iof 

9 

74 

— 

| 

25 

92 

13 

7 

8f 

— 

2 

6 

1 

— 

12 

7i 

3 

7f 

29 

j 8f 

1 16 

nf 

21 

8 

— 

| ~ 

1 

17 

21 

8 

8 

25 

45ic 

9f 

iof 

1 8 

74 

[ 

2 

7\ 

■ 

2 

l 

6f 

1 N Dl  AN. — Continued. 

Garden, 

Total. 

Average . 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken 

and  Souchong, 

Fannings,  Dost 
and  Various, 

1 

' 

Quantity. 

Price. 

jQuantity. 

Price 

jQuantity. 

Price. 

(Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Tommagong 

94  P 

IO^ 

i hi 

— 

24 

IOf 

42ic 

w 

15 

9i 

| 6ic 

9i 

3ic 

9 

Tro)? 

7i 

7f 

40 

f7i 

20 

+9i 

| -q 

1 — 

i I ■■  ■ 

— 

1 1 

Torrington 

120  p 

9 

I - 

47 

H 

56 

t9f 

8 

7i 

— ■ 

9ic 

6i 

Uplands 

83 

84 

— 

— 

38 

8 

25 

9i 

20 

7i 

: 

— 

— 

— 

5)  ... 

128 

84 

— 

• | ' 

65 

7t 

42 

9i 

21 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Uvakellie 

100  p 

10J 

— 

— 

43  P 

9*9i 

5°2C 

V 

— 

3 P 

7\7\ 

4ic 

7 

Valamaly 

87 

ni 

— 

34 

1 of 

35 

l/°l 

— 

1 1 

9i 

7 

9\ 

Vincit 

35 

8 

9 

7# 

— 

— 

10 

8f 

16 

7i 

i — 

— 

— 

W.A.H. 

68  p 

8 

19  p 

8 

13 

9i 

36 

7f 

1 

«= 

| 

Warakamure 

64 

84 

— 

— 

28 

T 7t 

20 

+9t 

1.6 

7i 

1 

| — ■ 

— 

- t 

Warriapolla 

42 

24 

8i9i  I 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

15 

7i 

! 3 

7i 

— , 

Wattegodde 

69  p 

i°i 





20 

9i 

24 

V 

22 

ip 

84 

— 

3ic 

8* 

Wereagalla  . . 

254  P 

8 

; . 

84-^0 

+7i 

922C 

+9i 

68 

M 

— 

— 

10 

5i  ; 

Westhall 

70 

9 

— 

1 — 

3i 

84 

23 

IO^- 

i5 

7*  : 

— 

— 

1 

« 

Wiltshire 

61  p 

H 

— 

28  p 

Si 

17  p 

10 

1 1 

P 

7 

2lc 

6 

3ic 

5i 

Wootton 

97  P 

1 1 

271C 

i/7i 

58 

9*  I 

— .- 

12 

8 

\ 

— ■ 

York 

184  p 

8i 

382C 

i°i 

71 

8 

47ic 

10 

28 

7i 

' 

s 1 

— £ 

— j 

Ythanside 

109 

ioi 

1 

27 

i/2i 

1 

35 

9l 

27 

8i 

1 

H 

7i 

6 

7 

JAVA. 


1031  chests.  8^d. 


Garden, 

Total. 

Average, 

Fine  & FlowryPek, 

; Medium  Pekoe, 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Souchong, 

Cong,  Bro.  & Dust 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.!  Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Dajatinangor 

i 4*3 

I 8i  j 

i — 

— 

176 

8fi/- 

92 

7 49  2 

j ”4 

64  7 

— 

31 

7i 

Perbawattee 

104 

* ioi- 

| 

— 

34 

9 

70 

Hflll 

— 

— 

— 

| ggg  '• 

Tjiomas 

374 

8i 

■ '' 

— 

150 

+7i  9 

170 

VJ 

00 

16 

7 7i 

7 

6* 

31 

7i 

Tjiogreg 

140 

7 1 

— 

' 

58 

+6* 

40 

7i 

42 

6* 

■■ 

ti 

— 

In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; £c  for  half-chests  ; p for  packages  f Prices  marked 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  weight 

to  one  chest. 

GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Brokers. 


I - W.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  1 & 2,  Bury  Street  ,St.  Mary  Axe. 


J. 


Supplement  to  “ CEYLON  OBSERVER .” 

iiotf,  WILSON  & STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CEYLON,  AND  JAYA  TEA  REPORT, 


13,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION 
From  1st  June  to  Date. 
Indian.  Ceylon. 

1,126,299  packages.  641,718  packages. 
1,083,086  ,,  625,649  ,, 


IN  LONDON 


March  17  th , 1893. 


Java . 

33>°34  packages. 
42,826  ,, 


1891-1892. 

)uring  the  week  1892-1893. 

6,524  packages  Indian  1 
,^030  ,,  Ceylon  j-Tota)  50,038  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

484  ,,  Java  j 

Home  Trade  still  continues  slack  and  buyers  appear  unwilling  to  increase  stocks. 

Export  markets  have  recently  paid  some  attention  to  medium  grades  of  Indian  and  Ceylon 
Pea.  The  extremely  low  values  now  current  for  this  class  should  conduce  to  more  notice  than 
ias  as  yet  been  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  total  re-export  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea  from  Great  Britain  during  the  last  three  years 
ras  as  follows,  viz.:  1890,  4,056,510  lbs.,  1891,  5,432,857  lbs.,  1892,  7,209,709  lbs.,  thus  showing  a 
teady  and  encouraging  advance. 

We  annex,  on  the  last  page,  a table  showing  the  quantities  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea  exported 
mm  the  United  Kingdom  during  each  month  of  the  last  three  years,  commencing  January  1890. 
NDIAN.  Demand  has  been  somewhat  slack  and  prices  are  a trifle  lower  than  those  of  last 
/eek,  although  a reduced  quantity  was  brought  forward. 

'RAVANCORE  has  been  a considerable  item  in  the  auctions  during  the  past  few  weeks  and  some 
fir  averages  have  been  made.  The  following  averages  are  worthy  of  note  : — “ Doom  Dooma  Co. 
amdang,”  1/3I ; “ Barjang  T Co.,”  i/i*  ; “ Romai,”  i/i£  ; “LMB  Nagri,”  1/1. 

Weekly  averageof  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1893,  16,702  pkgs.  av.  9^.  1892,14,411  pkgs.av.8fd. 


SSAM 

xchar&Sylhet 

HITTAGONG 


I I893-  I 

! PKGS.  [PRICE. I 
1 ‘ 8232(p  IO 

332°!p  9 
147  P7i 


1892. 

PKGS.  j PRICE.1 

873 1 ip  9+  Darjeeling.. 

38024  yi  I Dooars 

Kangra  Valley,  etc. 


1 1893. 

I892. 

1893- 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

PKGS. 

PRICE. 

PKGS.  1 PRICE. 

400  P'  I I 

162  p 

iif 

Neilgherry 

214  p 8 

3783  P1  84 

855  p 

8 

Terai 

76  P:  gi  ! 

53  Pi  7 1 

i 265  p 

H 

Travancore 

477  PI  8 ; 

1892. 

PKGS.  j PRICE. 

297  p!  6J 
t98  j 5| 
101  p 6£ 


, 4jd  1892, 

3fd- 

1891, 

7d. 

1890,  5id. 

6d . ,, 

4id. 

> 9 

7|d. 

,,  5*d- 

7^d. 

5fd. 

9 9 

9id. 

>>  7d- 

8d.  „ 

6id. 

9 9 

iojd. 

8d. 

8fd.  „ 

8fd . 

9 9 

1 id. 

,,  -9|d. 

7id.  >> 

5d- 

99 

9|d. 

„ 6|d. 

7|d. 

6-|d . 

9 9 

io^d. 

» 7|d. 

last  week,  together  44,679  packages,  have 

rl}'  a half-penny  in 

quotations. 

Medium 

Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London 

UST.  (Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor)  1 

ANNINGS.  (Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor) 

ROKEN  TEA. (Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor) 

EK.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor) 

EKOE.  (Greyishtoblackish  some  tip, useful  liquor) 

EK.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor) 

EKOE.  (Blackish, greyish, sometip, inferior  liquoFl 

JEYLON.  The  heavy  supplies  catalogued  for  this  a 
ither  strained  the  market  and  caused  a depression  of 
[Iroken  Pekoes  and  Pekoes  continue  most  neglected,  but  Teas  for  price  have  now  slightly  partici- 
ated  in  the  decline.  Really  fine  flavoured  high  class  Teas  are  much  wanted,  but  are  in  very  small 
apply.  A small  lot  of  “ Pedro  ” Broken  Pekoe,  brought  the  high  price  of  2/3!  per  lb. 

Were  Thursday’s  auctions  more  generally  supported  at  times  when  large  quantities  of  Tea  are 
-riving,  so  great  a number  of  breaks  need  not  be  printed  for  one  day,  and  the  buying  powers  of  the 
ade  would  thus  be  less  severely  taxed.  The  following  averages  may  be  mentioned  : — “ EP  & EC©, 
orwood,”  1/1J;  “ Dessford,”  i/oi  ; “ EP  & ECo.  Labukelle,”  1 if d. ; “ Kandapolla  ” and 
Portmore,”  n£d.  Average  for  week  is  rather  over  gd.,  against  gjd.  for  same  week  last  year. 

Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  London  :- 
’EKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor)  i893> 

’EKOE  (Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor)  ,, 

’EKOE  SOUG.  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

’EKOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf;  indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

A.VA-  Auctions  comprised  selections  from  three  Estates  only,  and  passed  off  with  fair  spirit,  the 
nail  quantity  finding  ready  purchasers.  Perbawattee  was  represented  by  148  packages,  for  which 
1 average  price  of  iod.  per  lb.  was  obtained.  200  packages  Djatinangor  brought  an  average 

, 7^d.  per  lb.  

BANK  RATE.  7.\  per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight.— Calcutta  l/2f.  Colombo  l/2-J 


8d.  1892, 

5|d.  1891, 

9ad. 

1890,  96. 

8*d.  „ 

8-Jd . ,, 

io^d. 

,,  ioid. 

7id. 

4fd-  >, 

9fd. 

,,  8|d. 

8d. 

5id. 

9|d. 

9d- 

I- 


Garden. 

Total. 

Average, 

Quantity. 

Price. 

ASSAM 

18232  p 

10 

AssamF  rontierC 

! 1 1 9 7 F 

iof 

Balijan  T Co 

I42  P 

I /of 

*Bargang  T Co... 

96 

l/lf 

Borbarrie 

119 

9i 

ChoonsaliTCo  S 

196  p 

8-J- 

Chubwa  T Co  .. . 

! 121  p 

9f 

'-'Debapar 

! 83  P 

7f 

*Debrooghur  Cm. 

; 130 

1 of 

DigktyCoPokuka. 

58fc 

i°i 

Dejoo  T Co 

j .238  p 

9i 

DoomDooma  Bes. 

i H9  P 

,rHansura 

i44 

1 1 

„Mesai 

; 120  p 

nf 

rr  ' yy 

! 175  p 

nf 

,,Samdang 

102  p 

i/3i 

y r yy 

i 72  p 

!/3 

Dooria 

454  p 

1 of 

Eastern  AssamC 

553  p 

9 

Jorehaut  T Co  ... 

442 

H 

*Khobong  T Co 

r46  p 

I°4 

Koomtai 

239  P 

9f 

Kuttalgoorie 

216 

H 

*LMB  Diffloo  ... 

131 

7 i 

rLowerAssamC  B 

50  p 

1 of 

Luckwah  Co 

389 

9 

Bung  Soong 

40 

7i 

Madoorie 

99  P 

7f 

Mahmara  Planst. 

119 

8* 

^Moran  T Co  . 

22^  p 

1 of 

* c 

5 y ° 

*3i  P 

I/of 

Noakachare  Teok 

140  p 

Ilf 

NSTCBorpaniV 

132  p 

9i 

Rajmai  T Co 

214  p 

nf 

*Romai  . . 

92  p 

i/if 

Sagmootea 

106 

H 

Salonah  T Co  K 

295  P 

9i 

Scottish  Assam  Co 

200 

Hi 

Tiok 

1 10 

1/ 

Tiphook  T Co  ... 

225 

84 

Titadimoro 

24 

9i 

58  P 

9i 

Upper  Assam  Co 

201  p 

I of 

CACHR&SYLHT 

3320  p 

9 

B&C  Char.  Ass.  Ch 

553 

8| 

,,  ,,  Magura 

205  p 

8| 

BITC  Urrunbund 

130 

8f 

*Borokai  T Co  . . . 

61 

9 

Cheerie  Valley  . . 

186 

iof 

LMB  Jalingah 

168 

9 

NSTCBaitakhal 

142  p 

9 

Rajnagar  T Co ... 

232 

8f 

Roopacherra 

121 

8 

Sathgao 

3H  P 

10 

Scotpore  T Co  D 

4i 

7+ 

,,Pallorbund  ... 

59 

9i 

,, Scotpore 

108  p 

7? 

SSTCoAmrail  .. 

179  p 

82 

,,Balisera  . . 

505  P 

9i 

,rRajghat 

290 

9f 

TF&Co 

87 

«f 

CHITTAGONG 

147  £ 

7f 

:;:Chandpore 

74  P 

7i 

*Neptune 

73  P 

7f 

Broken  Org.  Pekce 
1 or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

! Pekoe  and 

Unassorted, 

1 

Broken 

, . \ • 

Pekoe, 

[ Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. j Price. 

j Quantity. 

! Price. 

361  pt iof  i/q 

11 

ji  584 

8 11 

II 

67P  i/°i  :/I0f 

j 24 

t iof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

It  14 

2/lf 

! 27 

, tl/2 

— 

— 

jj  20 

iof 

16 

I /of 

22fc 

tl/l 

50 

9 

24 

I of 

281c 

T/3f 

ij  37 

9t 

— 

1 

; — 

i 33 

8 

22  p 

! 7f  8 

— 

- — 

42 

II  i/of 

j 13 

i/8f 

1 — 

— 

20fC 

tuf 

— 

20fc 

1 1/5 

113 

9f10 

17 

j Wif 

; 37fc 

l/ 3 

65 

92  1 1 

27fc 

I i/4f 

; — 

‘ — 

8l 

1 10  nf 

27 

' !/4 

138  ptij/ii-i/i 

I 28 

! 9i 

— 

, — 

33  P 1 

7I-I/6* 

28 

io4 

3ifc 

i/6f 

43  Pi  1 

/5-2/4i 

19 

! u/ 

— 

\l7  P+i 

/7-2/7f 

5 

i/4s 

20 

1 if 

it-  33  b 

1/10 

93 

9f  nf 

32  1/ 

If  l/2f 

2i7fc9fi/if 

| 97ic 

8f  9 

32fc 

9f 

33fc 

i/5 

j 82 

8f  9 

31  2C 

nf 

i8fc 

l/2f 

IOI 

9i9? 

24fc 

fnf 

— 

82 

+9  9i 

1 26 

I Of 

1 1 

9f 

20 

8f 

1 15 

9f 

21  p 

V 

15 

1 of 

— 

— 

— 

3io 

8f9i 

39 

9f 

— 

— 

21 

7l 

4ifc 

9 

99  P+i 

if  i/9f 

44 

9\ 

— 

— 

41  pi/;5f2/if 

37 

1 of 

— 

— 

2ofc 

2/ 

40 

1 of 1 of 

201/ 

3fi/6f 

24fc 

i/5 

45 

+8f 

18 

t9f 

— 

/6f-i/i 

75  10 

i ti/of, 

36 

+ i/4 

25  Pi  I 

1 22 

nf 

38fc 

nf 

24 

10 

42 

t8f 

18 

8f 

4°fc 

!/3 

140 

8f  1 of 

20 

nf 

40  1 

/I-r/5f 

IOI 

9i9l 

36 

1 /of 

— 

55 

jiof 

55 

tl/2 

— 

12 

8f 

12 

1 

IO 

I2fc 

I/4 

13 

8f 

9 

9l 

26fc 

1/1 

60 

1 of 

58  | 

+ 1/ 

107  I 

oft  1 if 

256 

t8f 

45  : 

IO 

32 

iofi if 

100 

t8f 

20  | 

+9 

— 

— 

63 

H 

12  j 

1 iof 



— 

19 

8f 

6 1 

i/if 

— 

— 

95 

IO  IOf: 

50 

1 /of 

— 

— 

82 

9 9i 

35 

iof 

37  Pi9i  I/Ii 

48 

8f 

18 

I of 

— 

121 

8f 

48 

tgfnf 

— 

45 

8* 

26 

t9 

— 

— . 

119 

8f9f 

67  1 / 

of  i/if 

— 

— 

12 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27 

9f 

12 

IO 

— 

— - 

3° 

9i 

— 

— | 

H 

9f 

58 

9 

32 

+9i 

70 

i°i/4f 

132 

8f  9 1 

no 

10  iof 

53 

9f  i/3l 

84 

9f 

50 

l9f 

— 

— 

24 

!8f 

27 

9f 

— 

14 

7f 

i5fc 

8f  ! 

— 

— | 

19 

8|  ! 

8fc 

iof 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Broken  and 
Sonchong, 

Fan  .ings,  Dnt 

and  V-tri.-us. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

jj  Quantity.  Prici 

82 

I 

! 8 9f 

I 

27 

1-fCl 

00 

II 

145  4fi/ 

20 

8f 

— 

■ — 

3ifc  1/0 

34 

r/ 

1 1 

9f 

10  5fj 

50 

19 

8f 

14  1 of 

51 

7f 

|-  49 

+7i 

— — 

— 

— 

56 

8f 

— — 

H 

7i 

14 

7 

— — 

58 

8f9f 

— 

17  8f 

2ofc 

+9i 

— 

— 

i8fc  gf 

46 

84 

42 

7f 

- -H 

20 

8f 

— 

— 

1 

36 

i 8f 

j — 

: — 

1 

39 

| 8f9f 

1 

— 

i5  9l 

3i 

1 9* 

— 

^2fci  3 

26 

10 

— 

I4fc|  I/J 

— 

— 

1 

— 

3ofc  9-1  1 

— 

280 

t8f  11 

25  j +71 

207 

7f  8 

— 

— 

— — I 

406 

8f8f 

— 

: 

36  6 | 

5° 

8 8f 

33 

8 

13  9ft 

90 

+7f  § 

18 

7f 

— — 1 

63 

7f 

15 

7 

7 4 

— 

— 

14 

8 

— 1 

40 

7f 

— 

— 

— —j 

10 

|8f 

30 

7f 

— — 1 

1 1 

7 

24 

7f 

1 2 si 

76 

8f 

25 

7f 

18  ij 

33 

8f 

15 

8f 

32  6 |i 

27 

8f 

5 

9 

21  8f  Ij: 

60 

8f 

— 

= — 

—1 

45 

7f 

— 

— 

—I 

78 

9 9f 

— 

— 

25fc  9J 

7 

9 

— : 

— 

22 

7f 

— 

— 

1 

50 

8 

45 

8 . 

23  i| 

162 

8f 

48 

8f 

i5  ; 

— 

— 

— 

— i 

- i 4 

— 

— 

14 

7f 

I of  Cl  tj 

23 

00 

34 

8f 

_l 

130 

7f 

15 

7* 

j I 

■ 

33 

7f 

15 

7f  I 

5fCl 

27 

7i 

28 

7f 

— -| 

8 

7f 

28 

8f 

— -I 

27 

9f 

14 

8 | 

— 1 -1 

51 

8 i 

— 

I 

— m 

29 

+7f 

10 

7f 

— -j 

63 

t7f 

— 

— 1 

50 

7f 

— 

— 1 

101  p 

8 8f  ' 

— i 

27  i 

17 

7 f 

12 

7f  j 

— 1 - 

— 

20 

8f  j 

i 

36 

8 ! 

1 

— 

42fci 

44 

t7f 

13 

+7f  1 

iSfc  ( 

135  ‘ 

8 

40 

7* 

i8fcj  [ ■ 

78 

8 

25 

7i 

— 

19 

7l 

17 

7f 

i t [7- 

38 

7f 

7 P 

6f 

- 

21 

7f 

— 

— 

25  . 5ff 

hit 

n 

| I 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

i 

| Broken  and 

fanninge,  Dust, 

Prict 

u 3il(1611 1 

i Total. 

Average 

or  ilowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Souchong. 

and  Various. 

1 

[I 

:Q  antity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

1 

Quantity 

j Price. 

Quantity. 

| Price. 

! 

Quantity.  rice 

1ARJEELING 

$00  p 

11 

1 

| 

1 

I/O 

Bannockburn  ... 

24  P 

94 

I HBfc 

— - 

— - 

1 BBW 

1 14c 

+1/14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 3 

74 

5} Darjeeling  Co  ... 

106 

8f 

■ — 5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

106 

84 

— 

— 

ioj 

LMB  Nagri  ... 

2704c 

1/1 

354c 

|i/4i 

i52ic 

T1/1* 

— 

- — - . 

834c 

I I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

)OOARS 

3783  p 

8| 

- 

VibheeJ 

45 

8 

17 

+84 

28 

7f 

— 

. ' • 

— 1 

| 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Ihalouni 

148  p 

54 

■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

148  p 

4-6 

Si 

DooarsCo  Ghatia 

281 

8f 

— 

— 

105 

9 

61 

10 

91 

84 

— 

— 

24 

4 

9i 

„ Indong  ... 

269 

9i 

21 

i/°f 

74 

94 

86 

104 

34 

84 

25 

84 

29 

■9 

Illenbarrie 

204  p 

1 1 

48p  1 

/5-i/5i 

58 

9410 

— 

— 

53 

94 

21 

84 

24  P 

64  1 of 

- 

5 J ... 

55 

I/I 

34 

1/24 

21 

104 

— J 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

1 4s 

— 

— 

- 

'Gajihdoubah  B 

99 

8* 

— 

— 

14 

84 

15 

104 

18 

74 

23 

74 

29 

8A8f 

9 

BO 

181 

83- 

— 

' — 

4i 

84 

49 

94 

22 

74 

9 

74 

60 

4+8f 

8 

BS 

132 

8i 

— 

22 

94 

12 

+ nf 

50 

84 

22 

74 

26 

4+84 

;Gungaram 

108 

ioi 

| — . | 

. — 

24 

1/04 

20 

1/1 

58 

84 

— 

6 

5494 

dahai  Patha 

61 

8 

. — 

— 

61 

7l  8 

— 

E9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

f; 'dope 

345 

8f 

3°ic 

1/34 

100 

8f  9 

55 

+ 104 

60 

8 

60 

74 

4°4c 

54 

- 

J , , ... 

250  p 

9 

4°2C 

1 1/3 

45 

|8f 

40 

+ 104 

40 

84 

75 

74 

ioic 

5 

[it  L 

324  P 

H 

304c 

l/24 

85 

9 

20 

+ 104 

45 

8 

100 

74 

44  2 c 

54 

- 

,, 

no  p 

94 

2o4c 

1/24 

— 

40 

+104 

25 

+ 74 

25 

+ 74 

— 

ALankapara 

143  P 

7f 

144c  I 

/ If-1/2 

44  P 

74  9 

— : 

— j.  | 

24 

7 74 

43 

6474 

18  p 

6 8f 

\ 

Vlanabarrie 

42  P 

74 

: 1° 

9! 

4 

+84 

1 pin 

' — 

i5 

7 

2 

6 

11  P 

44  +54 

5 

Meenglas 

100 

94 

16 

94 

24 

1 7l 

60 

84+114 

— 

■ ! 

— 

— 

\TSTCo  DamDim 

637  P 

8i 

75  + 

841/04 

171 

84 

142 

94 

i52 

7471 

70 

74 

274c 

54 

- 

,,Nakhati 

3°9  P 

9i 

45 

94 i/if 

85 

9 

67 

104 

77 

84 

15 

74 

204c 

6 

-L 

KANGRAYALEY 

53  p 

n 

5l 

Byjnauth 

34^c 

64 

164c 

7 

I 

— 

184c 

64 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

New  Hope 

19 

8f 

19 

+8| 

1 §Mg§ 

| 1 

— 

15 

— 

— ■ 

— 

ItiHi  1 

— 

— 

6 3 

NEILGHERRY 

214  p 

8 

1 

- 

Prospect 

90 

74 

- — r: 

— 

28 

74 

43 

8f 

— 

§11 1 

2 

74 

i7 

64 

Seaforth 

1 24  P 

8 

— 

i ! 1 

1 804c 

8 

2 54c. 

9 

— 

— 

19 

7 

— - 

— 

- 

TERAI 

f 

Toonah 

76 

94 

22  + 

io4l 1 1 

25 

+94 

— 

— 

29 

+84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

TRAYANCORE 

$77  p 

8 

-j 

Aniemudi 

1424c 

74 

Jj 

• 15  1 

322C 

7i74 

284c 

7Pf 

824c 

6|  +6  a 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Arnakel 

7i 

8f 

— 

— 

9 

+84 

18 

+ 11 

44 

74 

— 

— 

— i 

— 

ij 

Invernettie 

23 

7 

— 

1 

19 

74 

— 

— 

— 

1 

54 

3 

44 

J 

Isfield  Co  Isfield 

32 

92 

E — 1 

14 

9 

18 

+ 10 

— 



— 

— 

(j  NagamallyC  Nag. 

48  p 

8! 

^ 

— 

17 

84 

9 

10 

15 

84 

4 

74 

3 P 

5 74 

4 

Parvithi 

724c 

7i 



— 

3i4c 

74 

134c 

83 

284c 

74 

— 

— - 

■ 

tflPenshurst 

19 

84 

' — 

— 

r9 

84 

— 

— 

— 

| I 

— 

— 

-j  Stagbrook 

70 

8 

— 

— 

17 

8 

18 

9 

35 

74 

— 

^■MHK 

Gardens  marked  thus  * are  last  of  the  Season. 

m 

CEYLON.  Average  gd. 


J Q-arden, 

Total. 

1 

Average. 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted, 

1 ■ 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken 

and  Souchong. 

Fanning3,  Dust 
and  Various. 

! 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price, 

Quantity. 

Price.  Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

'Quantity. | 

Price 

__  Abbotsleigh 

169 

10A 

— 

- — 

1 16 

94 

53 

Hf  1/ 

1 

— 

— | 

— 

1 - ■ 

— 

Adams  Peak 

147 

83 

_ 

71 

8 

60 

IO 

16 

74 

■ — 

— 

— 

g Agrakande 

58 

94 

gi 

21 

9 

21 

iof 

16  j 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 Aigburth 

23 

94 

— 

10 

84 

13 

IO 

— | 

— 

— 

■ — 

— 

_ 

Albion 

63 

III 

— 

I . 

20 

94 

33  1/ 

°f  1/14 

IO 

84 

— 

— 

I — 

- ’ 

Alnwick 

60 

104 

— 

38 

94 

22 

1/04 

— 

— 

— 

— 

j — 

— 

Ambatenne 

125 

84 

— 

A — ■ 

41 

7474 

7i 

9 94 

— 

— 

— 

- 

13 

5't  I 

Atnblakande 

38 

84 

17 

9 

12 

+74 

— 

— 

5 

74 

4 

7f 

. 1 — 

— 

Amblamana  . . 

Amunamulla 

101 

754c 

9 

84 

224c 

* 

1 84c 

8 

85 

204c 

q4 

94 

16 

14AC 

74 

74 

— 

lie. 

54 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average . 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe  I 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe.  ( 

Pekoe  Sonohong. 

Broken  and 
Sonohong. 

Fannings,  Dus 
and  Various. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. | 

Price. 

Quantity.) 

Price.  J 

Quantity.! 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 

Price.  | 

Quantity. 

Price.  i 

Quantity. 

| Prici 

Bandarapola  C Co 

65  • 

84  I 

- ! 

— | 

33 

I7i  ] 

19  ! 

9i 

!3 

7i 

— 

— 

8fc 

— 

Bathford 

142  P: 

9 

— 1 

— 

43 

8-g-  1 

67 

t9i 

20 

7i 

4"2C 

7 ; 

7i 

Bearwell  ■ 

94  P 

92 

— 

— 

41 

9 

33 

1 1 

15 

7i 

— 

— |i 

5}cj 

H 

Beaumont 

35 

«i 

— 

— 

17 

8 

18 

l9i 

— 

— ! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bogawantalawa 

97  P 

9'i 

— 

j 

34 

9i 

31 

1/ 

27 

8f 

I 

7i 

4ic 

6f 

Bon  Accord 

49 

9 

— 

— 

17 

7i 

32 

9i 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

Bo  Pat 

74 

8* 

; 

— | 

20 

7i 

33 

9i 

21 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Brae 

85ic 

84 

— 

1 

28|c 

7f 

28^C 

9i 

29^0 

7i 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

Brambrakeley&  D 

105 

10 

i 

60 

l9i 

45  ; 

I04 

— 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Broughton 

38fC 

2ifc 

Hi 

8fc 

9i  ! 

— 

— 

9|c 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Campion 

108 

9 

— 

— 

3S? 

84 

50 

I0i 

22 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Chalmers 

i34 

84 

66 

841 9i 

56  - 

•n 
/ 4 

— 

— 

10 

7i 

— 

— 

2 

5i 

Charley  Valley  ... 

251  b 

11 



— 

80  b 

9l 

93  b 

i/2i 

78  b 

8f 

— 

— 

Clarendon  D ... 

103  p 

9i 

— 

— 

38 

9i 

37ic 

1 1 1 

28 

8 

— 

— 

— 

CL&PC  Fettereso 

140  p 

9i 

— 

— 

30 

9 

7°4c 

1 of  1 i 

34 

8 

3 

7i 

7i 

,rN.  Matale  ... 

59 

84 

— 

— 

18 

7f 

21 

9\ 

20 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cooroondowatta 

I3°ic 

84 

— 

— 

58|c 

7l 

55^c 

9i 

I7ic 

7i 

— 

— 



— 

Cottaganga 

5i 

84 

— 

— 

*5 

7i 

20 

9i 

16 

7i 

— 



— 

— 

Cranley 

55 

Hi 

— 

— 

26 

l9i 

29 

“ — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CTPCo  Alton  ... 

56  p 

9 

— 

— 

16 

8f 

22|C 

IZ2 

x4 

8 

— 

— 

4fc 

5i 

„Ba.lgownie  ... 

86 

8 

— 

— 

38 

7i 

22 

9i 

!7 

7\ 

6 

7 7i 

3 

5i 

„Dewalakanda 

214  p 

8i 

ioi 

H9  P 

7f8i 

36 

9i 

!5 

7k 

— 

— 

— 

Dunedin 

204  p 

7i 

30  b 

ti/ii 

93ic 

8 8f 

20 

9 

30 

7\ 

— 

— 

31  P 

5i 

„EastHolyrood 

84 

10 

— 

— 

41 

9i 

34 

1 1 

9 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„Fairyland  ... 

143  P 

84 

— 

— 

100  b 

8f8f 

3° 

+9i 

1 1 

7\ 

— 

2 

5f 

,,Mariawatte 

226  p 

— 

— 

107  p 

8 8i 

56 

10 

55 

7i 

T 

— 

8fc 

5i 

r,Mudamana  ... 

128 

8f 

— 

— 

51 

8 8i 

55 

9i 

22 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,Rosita 

103 

9i 

50 

iof  II 

45 

84 

— 

— 

8 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,, Scrubs 

70  p 

9 

— 

— 

30  P 

8i8f 

3° 

10 

10 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

, ,Tilly  rie 

261  p 

10 

65  P 

10  iof 

100  p 

8|9i 

63  P 

33 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„Wallaha 

| 76  P 

Hi 

36fc 

1 1i 

20 

9i 

!5 

i/if 

5 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,Waverley  ... 

7i 

io| 

— 

— 

34 

9 i 

35 

nf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

7f 

D 

H 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hi 

H 

7k 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dambagastalawa 

65 

9i 

— 

— 

43 

8f 

22 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Damblagolla 

46 

8f 

— 

— 

33 

/ 4 

13 

+ I04 

— 

• 

l 

— 

— 

— 

Dehiowita 

73 

8* 

— 

+8 

30 

8 

28 

9i 

15 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Delpotonoya 

34 

9 

12 

— 

22 

+9i 

— 

8 

— 

— 

— 

6? 

Demodara  Ouvh 

93  P 

84 

— 

— 

24 

82 

3° 

io| 

J9 

— 

20fc 

Dessford 

100 

I/°4 

26 

i/°i 

3° 

nf 

21 

i/5 

23 

9 

— 

— 

— 

Deveronside 

r 44 

8 

12 

9i 

12 

7i 

— 

— 

20 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Deviturai 

72 

8i 

— 

— 

30 

8 

3i 

9i 

— 

1 

8 

7 

3 

5i 

Dickoya 

j 216  p 

H 

48fc 

9f 

j 137  b 

84 

31 

8 

— 

— 

- — 

— 

— 

— 

Digalla 

1 109 

8 

— 

— 

I 35 

7i 

39 

9 

24 

7i 

7 

7 

4 

5i 

Dikmukalana  ... 

i 3°2C 

! 7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3°ic 

\7\ 

— 

~T 

l — 

— 

— ! 

Doteloya 

147 

8f 

— 

9 t“i 

38 

18 

85 

+9i 

16 

7i 

— 

— 

8 

5f  I 

Drayton 

128  p 

i 9i 

100  p 

28 

8 

— 

— 

84 

— 

— 

— 

Duckwari  T P Co 

88 

9 

— 

— 

3i 

8| 

31 

1 of 

J3 

*3 

7f 

— 1 

Dunnottar 

146 

8i 

88-ic 

+8f 

47^c 

7i 

— 

— 

life 

5i 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Dunsinane 

83  P 

1 of 

— 

— 

56 

9f 

271c 

l/2f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ! 

Elangapitiya 

67 

8i 

— 

34 

8 

26 

+8f 

7 

7+  : 

— 

— 

— 

— ! 

Elkadua 

57 

82 

— 

26 

8f 

12 

9i 

19 

7i 

— 

1 

— 

— ! 

Elston 

123 

9i 

— 

— 

61 

8* 

44 

1 1 

18 

8 

■ — 

— 

— 

— 

Eltofts 

j i52  P 

9 

— 

— 

4i 

8* 

7°2C 

Hf 

32 

8 

5 

6| 

4fc 

t 

EP&ECo  Arapo. 

86  p 

8i 

1 b 

+4/ 

35 

7i 

3° 

9i 

20 

7— 
/ 2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,Asgeria 

61 

! 9i 

— 

1 

4i 

8i 

20 

nf 

— 

i 

— 

— 

— 

— j 

,,Condegalla  ... 

85 

1 1 

— 

— 

I 46 

8fi 1 

33 

1/  i/of 

— 

| 

— 

— 

6 

c 

,,Doombagastala 

72 

9i 

— 

— 

44 

8i 

28 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

r,Hope 

34 

9 

— 

— 

22 

8i 

12 

1 of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,Labukelle 

137  P 

1 if 

— 

— 

100  p 

9 ni 

32 

i/rf 

" — 

j. 

— 

— 

5 

9\ 

,,Meddecombra 

142 

i°i 

— 

— 

59 

10 

83 

10  1 of 

— 

i — 

— 

— 

— 

— j 

,,  Norwood 

j 58 

— 

— 

33 

iif 

25 

i/4i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,, Rothschild  ... 

100 

84 

41 

tio 

37 

+8i 

— 

— 

22 

! 7f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

* 


CEYLON.  — Continued. 


.. 

■rice 

(harden. 

li 

Total. 

Average. 

Broken  Org.  Pek, 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

)l  . ■ 

j'  Broken  Pekoe. 

1 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Broken 

| and  Sonchong. 

j!  Fannings,  Dos', 
1 andVarions. 

- 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity.'  Price. 

Quantity 

. | Price. 

j Quantity 

. | Price. 

jjQuantity 

Price. 

IT 

i 

E.  F.  and  E.  Co 
,)Sogama 

j 

! x43 

8 

48 

94 

55 

+74 

1 

. 

If 

24 

74 

1 



ll 

l6 

6 

,,Vellai-Oya  ... 

io5 

8f 

37 

IO 

68 

74  8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ernan 

112  p 

8f 

24ic 

94 

33 

8 

27 

IO 

28 

74 

— 

— 

— 

| — 

Eerham&S.  Andre 

80 

94 

35 

iof 

45 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— • 

| 

~ 

Fernlands 

80  p 

94 

— 

38 

74  8f 

4xic 

1 

— ' 

— 

— 

— 

x4c 

j 54 

- 

Galata 

107  p 

«4 

— 

— 

594c 

8 

39 

9 

9 

74 

— 

— 

— 

Galgawatte 

40 

84 

— 

— 

20 

84 

15 

+9f 

4 

74 

| 

— 

1 

6f 

Gallamudina 

128 

84 

— 1 

iPL 

59 

8 

35 

-1 

x°4 

I 34 

74 

— 

: 

„ 

132 

9 

5X 

84 

50 

j ^ ^"2 

31 

8 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Gallantenne 

78 

8 

184c 

36 

! 52 

1 74 

23 

qI 

y 2 

11 

74 

3 

54 

5 

54 

Gallebodde 

r4i  p 

9i 

1/24 

84 

41 

XX4 

3° 

8 

I 

— 

— 

- 

Gallewattee 

Geddes 

7°4C 

8 

— 

I 20|C 

1 7 

504c 

|84 

— 

1:  

[| 

— 

— 

— 

7t 

149  p 

9 

— 

— 

86 

74  84 

58 

iof 

— 

— 

I 

II 

— 

54c 

74 

~ 

Glasgow 

IOO 

10J 

— 

— 

39 

1 9 

47 

1/ 

*3 

4^3 

1/4- 

1 — 

— 

1 

6f 

— 

Glen  Alpin 

x47  P 

10 

j — 

65 

9 

58 

1/ 

i 22 

8 

I — 

— 

2lc 

64 

~ 

Glencairn 

x77  P 

8-J 

564c 

104104 

72 

74  8 

454c 

8f  9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 P 

5 54 

~ 

Glentafte 

61  p 

X°4 

— 

— 

27 

94 

214c 

i/3f 

x3 

8 

— 

— 

ii 

Glenugie 

I24  P 

94 

— 

— 

60 

9 

524c 

nf 

12 

8 

— 

— 

— 

| 

if 

Gonakelle 

49 

94 



— 

x9 

84 

25 

+ 104 

4 

74 

||  

— 

1 

54 

~ 

Goomera 

59 

H 

j — 

— 

18 

8 

18 

94 

23 

7\ 

| 

— 

— 

it 

Goorookoya 

IOI 

8f 

49 

84 

31 

iof 

2! 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

Happugahalande 

59 

8f 

— 

20 

8 

24 

10 

14 

74 

I — 

- — 

1 

54 

Jt 

Hardenhuish 

64 

92 

18 

1 1 

■ 

— 

26 

94 

| 20 

84 

j | ' • ’ 

. — • 

— 

it 

Hattanwella 

5x|c 

H 

— 

204c 

+74 

i74c 

10 

x44c 

174 

— 

— 

— 

“ 

Hauteville 

1 1 1 p 

iof 

— 

39 

94 

53 

XA>4 

14 

84 

— 

— 

54c 

9 

“ 

Hautville 

96 

io| 

| — 

— 

36 

94 

48 

x/ 

(2 

84 

— 

— 

“ j 

Heeloya 

1 2 l^C 

8i 

j — 

— 

424c 

8 

414c 

94 

354c 

74 

— 

— 

34c 

6 

~ 

Hemmglord 

1 42  P 

84 

1 b 

+6/ 

364c 

64  8i 

474c 

94 

264c 

7i 

22^-C 

74 

iofc 

54  7 

Hmdagalla 

i°4  p 

x°4 

1 — 

65 

94 

22 

x/3i 

12 

84 

j 

— 

54c 

7 

7; 

Hoonoocotua 

232  P 

84 

78 

84 

65 

74 

794c 

9f 

5 

74 

| 

— 

5 

64 

Hornsey 

78 

84 

37 

194 

35 

8 

— 

6 

74 

! 

— 

— 

~ 

Hyndford 

73  P 

8 

3° 

74 

24 

94 

1 13 

+ 74 

| 

i;ipr  1 

44c 

6 

IMP 

1 5 5 P 

84 

1 84c 

xx4 

76 

9 

- — | 

44 

8 

— 

x7 

64 

— 

Indurana 

90 

8 

— mi 

4° 

74 

26 

+94 

; 22 

74 

— ' 

2 

64 

- 

Ingrogalla 

52 

84 

— ■ 

- — 

x4 

74 

27 

q! 
y 2 

1 1 

74 

: — 

— 

— 

— 

O4  Ivanhoe  ... 

93  P 

84 

— 

24 

84 

304c 

X°4 

21 

7i 

2 

64 

16  p 

7 8 

- 

Kadien  Lena 

1 06 

84 

— 

41 

8 

39 

94 

23 

74 

I 

64 

2 

54 

- 

Kaluganga 

47 

8 

— 

— 

20 

1044c 

7 4 

x5 

9 | 

1 1 

74 

| 

1 

5t 

5t  Kandal  Oya 

228JC 

8f 

334c 

94 

*<T 

| H»' 

(X 

644c 

io£ 

274c 

74 

. ' — - 

— 

- 

Kandapolla 

81  p 

n4 

474c 

X14 

„ 1 

18 

x/ii 

16 

94 

— 

— 

- 



5 i Kandellawawe  ... 

55 

94 

15 

8 

40 

10 

— 

— 

ff 

Kataboola 

95 

84 

12 

fioj 

37 

84 

18 

+9f 

27 

74 

— 

1 | 

54 

Katooloya 

68 

8f 

— 

22 

8 

30 

l9f 

16 

74 

| 

— 

— 

- KAW 

180 

94 



— 

123 

84  IX4 

28 

I/°4 

— 

— 

29 

84 

— 

— 

Kelburne 

67 

84 

— 

— 

24 

74 

33 

+94 

10 

74 

1 

- — 

— Kellie  Fins.  Co  . . 

x57  P 

8 

— 

— 

49 

+8£l8f 

70 

174  8 

x3  i 

74 

254c 

6 

- Kelvin 

70  p 

10 

— 

x3 

9 

4I-4c 

[/cf 

16 

8 | 

— ■ 1 



— 

- Kinloch 

40 

9 

— 

— 

18 

84 

17  | 

1-94 

5 

7 4 || 

7 4 

■ ■ 

— ■ 

— 

— 1 

Knuckles  Group 

60 

9 

— 

r8 

84 

25  ; 

+ 10 

x7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Lagalla 

851c 

9 

— 

214c 

8 84 

464c 

8 4 +9f 

i8f 

74  |i 

j — 1 ■ 

— 1 1 

— 

" 

Lameliere 

I02-|c 

9 

— 

324c 

84 

524c 

9f. 

18  c 

74  1' 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

- 

Le  Vallon 

76 

9 

41 

IO 

20 

8 

15 

[8 

—4c 

— 

— 

— 

’ 

- 

Lindoola 

42 

8f 

| 

19 

8 

23 

+94 

1 

1 

— | 

— 

- 

' 

9 

Lippakelle 

92 

10  j 

| 

54 

CO 

| -H 
<0 

4*1  H 

34 

uf 

— 

— 

4 

8 

- 

Loinorn 

78  P 

94 

344c 

1/ 

44 

84 

_ 

— 

Luccombe  . . 

x53  P 

84 

894c 

8 

384c 

10 

20 

74 

— 

6ic 

6i 

9l 

Lunugalla 

123  p 

84 

204c 

tio4 

5xic 

84 

364c! 

94 

16 

74 

— 1 

I 

| ! 

— 

— 

- 

Lynsted 

x754c 

9 

— 

1 104c 

7484 

654c| 

94 

— 

— 

— 1 

1 ' 

— 

— 

- 

Macduff 

76 

104 

— 

— 

29 

94 

30 

l/°l 

12 

84 

— 

5 

8 

- 

Mahatenne 

34 

9 

— 

— 

19 

8 

15 

ioi 

— 

1 

— 

— ll 

— 

Maha  Uva 

334c 

94 

— 

1 

134c1 

8 

2o4ci 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Managalla 

24  p 

74  I 

— 

19 

74 

5"4C! 

8f  1 

— 

— 



- ll 

— 

— 

Mattakelly 

126 

94  ! 

1 

1 

1 

48 

9 

48 

. 1 

.0-1  | 

3° 

84 

— 

— 

ll 

— 

— 

CEYLON.  — Continued. 


Garden. 

| 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe  * 

Pekoe 

and 

Total, 

Iverage, 

or  Flowery  Pekoe.  1 

Unassorted. 

II 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.! 

Price. 

Quantity.’ 

Price. 

Mayfair 

6° 

9 

22 

93 

1 13 

83 

Meeriabedde 

31 

83 

— 

- 

11 

83 

Meria  Cotta 

! 57  P 

93 

— 

— 

24 

83 

Mipitiakande  ... 

1 124 

83 

— 

— 

59 

83 

Monterey 

5i  P 

81 

33c 

CO|tH 

OO 

21 

83 

Morar 

96  p 

93 

— 

— 

35 

9 

Moray 

105 

9 

— 

— 

62 

8 

Nahakettia 

65ic 

8i 

— 

- — 

40*2^ 

7f 

Narangalla 

70  p 

ioi 

— 

— 

30 

9 

Needwood 

91 

9 

— 

— 

22 

83 

NewDimbula  D 

1 16 

11 

— 

— 

51 

ioi 

New  Valley 

88 

9i 

20 

i/°i 

44 

8f 

N.I.T. 

49  P 

73 

1 — 

— 

19 

8 

North  Cove 

105  P 

93 

j — 

- — 

47lc 

84 

OBEC  Darrawela 

68 

83 

! — 

- - 

30 

83 

,,  Kuda-Oya  ... 

i74 

9 1 

! — 

— 

76 

83 

,,  Smnapittia  . . . 

93 

83 

— 

— 

! 34 

7i 

Oolanakande 

6iic 

8 

i — 

— 

! 373c 

73 

Orion 

69  p 

83 

— 

-- 

44 

83 

Osborne 

123  p 

9 

24lc 

10 

44 

83 

Ovoca 

82 

83 

!5 

93 

25 

83 

Pambagama 

160  p 

8 

— 

— 

87 

+7f 

Pantiya 

82 

83 

14 

93 

24 

83 

,, 

50 

9 

12 

93 

! 15 

83 

Parusella 

pile 

73 

— 

22|C 

73 

PDM 

17 

8 

— 

— 

1 1 

83 

Penrhos 

7iic 

83 

io|c 



10 

j 1 83c 

8 

Penrith  ...1 

63 

83 

— ■■ 

21 

8 

Pen-y-lan  ...j 

113 

83 

— 

j 37 

8 

Portmore  . ..! 

3» 

”3 

— 



J3 

1 1 

Queensland 

I37ic 

83 

— 

— 

! 743c 

93 

Rambodde 

42iC 

93 



— 

153c 

10 

Ranasinbage 

96  p 

93 

27  b 

1/ 

12 

83 

Rangalla 

1 18  p 

83 

— 

— 

57 

+8 

Rangbodde 

105 

9 

— 

— 

49 

183 

J » ... 

40 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rangwella 

21 

73 

— 

— 

6 

73 

Raxawa  Panwila 

72 

9 

— 

— 

24 

83 

Rayigam 

4°3C 

83 

— 

— 

20^0 

8 

Richlands 

5i  P 

9 

— 

— 

l83c 

18 

Rookwood 

8iic 

93 

261c 

93 

203c 

83 

Rowley 

563c 

— 

3’ic 

7i 

Ruanwella 

72ic 

7 1 

— 

— 

193c 

+73 

SCTCo  Invery  ... 

136  p 

93 



— 

53 

93 

,,Strathdon  ... 

U7  p 

9 

— 

— 

62 

83 

Spring  Valley  ... 

16 1 p 

93 

j — 

— 

85 

9 

Springwood 

41 

83 

— 

— 

13 

8 

St.  Andrews 

603c 

83 

i43c 

103 

293c 

8 

St.  Clair 

67 

iof 

— 

35 

10 

St.  Clive 

38  P 

73 

— 

— 

i7  P 

+73 

St.  Leys 

49  P 

93 

— 

— 

i 27 

8f 

Stonycliff 

169 

9 

— 

— 

! 76 

8f 

, , ... 

5° 

93 

— 

— 

23 

9 

Stratheliie 

108 

73 

— 

— 

35 

73 

Sunnycroft 

1 1 1 

73 

12 

00 

3 [ 

73 

Suriakande 

IX3 

83 

— 

— 

52 

83 

Talawakelle 

1 37  P 

83 

— 

— 

45 

8f 

Theberton 

176-10 

73 

— 

— 

! 5t3c 

73 

Thornfield  . . 

62  p 

93 

— 

— 

1 23 

83 

T orwood 

80 

8 

— 

— 

1 34 

73 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonchong, 

Broken  and 
Sonchong. 

Pannings,  Dust, 

and  Various. 

Quantity.; 

Price,  jj  Quantity. 

Price.  . 

Quantity. 

Price.  | 

Quantity. 

Price 

21 

93 

— 

— 

4 

U4 

— 

— 

13 

9f 

5 

8 

j 2 

6i 

— 

— 

1 83c 

1/23 

12 

8 

j — 

— 

33c 

6 71 

32 

103 

29 

73 

— 

4 

5l6f 

12 

9l 

*4 

73 

— 

1 

5 

463c 

”3 

1 15 

83 

— 

— 

— 

— I 

43 

ioi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

251c 

9-1 

— 

— 

| — 

— 

— 

— 1 

23 

i/if 

12 

7f 

1 

7 

43c 

5f  I 

54 

93 

15 

73 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

53 

w 

Q 

12 

9 

— 

— 

— I 

24 

— 

17 

53  7 

t33c 

6 I 

44  2 c 

11 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

19 

ioi 

19 

7l 

! 

— 

— 

63 

l/°4 

35 

7f 

i 

— 

— 

— J 

35 

93 

24 

73 

— 

— 

— I 

22^C 

+8f 

— 

i — 

— 

23c 

5i| 

— 

— 

10 

7371 

113c 

9 

430 

631 

42  P 

+9i  11 

13 

7l 

j 

— 

— 

— 1 

23 

9i 

!9 

7l 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

593c 

9i 

14 

7i 

— 

— 

— 1 

15 

103 

18 

73 

11 

6f 

— 

— 1 

13 

i°i 

10 

73 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 1 

i9|c 

9i 

O 

O 

IO 

7 7i 

— 

— 

1 

— 1 

— ■ 

6 

7! 

— 

1 

| 93c 

ni 

343c 

7l 

— 

— 

I — 

— J 

23 

9i 

1 7 

73 

1 — 

— 

2 

5 di 

64 

9391 

8 

73 

— 

— 

4 

5J 

23 

1/ 

. 

— 

— 

— 

2 

j 

633c 

7371 

— 

— 

j — 

— 

j — 

-j 

1 63c 

iof 

113c 

8 

— 

1 — 

—1 

57 

9fi° 

— 

— 

j 

— 

— 

—I 

34 

ioi 

18 

73 

i 

— 

93c 

1 7.1 

38 

ioi 

18 

8 

I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 18 

63 

22 

+ s| 

1 5 

81 

9 

7 

1 — 

I 

6| 

22 

iof 

26 

7f 

1 

— 

-1 

! 203c 

9 

— 

— 

i 

— 

-I 

273c 

10 

6 

7f 

! — 

— 

— 

-1 

1 93c 

iof 

123c 

8i 

J — 

— 

43c 

7| 

253c 

93 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-J 

2llc 

+8f 

323c 

7i 

— 

— 

-1 

4°3c 

1 /of 

— 

— 

1 43  P 

6f7l 

— 

-j 

6o3c 

fiof 

25 

7l 

— 

-I 

45 

1/ 

20 

8 



' — 

1 13c 

51 

14 

i°3 

H 

7l 

— 

— 

— 

-I 

1 63c 

83 

— 

— 

— 

1 3c 

5J 

19 

i/i3 

J3 

83 

— 

— 

— 

J 

14 

+8f 

— 

1 

63 

6 

6f 

1 83c 

i/o3 

2 

7i 

23c 

6 

— 

-J 

60 

10  fio 

33 

8 

— 

— 

— 

-J 

17 

103 

,0 

8 

— | 

— 

— 

-1 

43 

+83 

3° 

7i 

— j • 

— 

— 

-J 

18. 

9 

50 

7i 

' 

— 

— 

-I 

34 

10 

■ 27  j 

7 i 

— 

— 

— 

-J 

22 

iof 

52  - 

8 

— 

— 

183c 

<| 

433c 

+83 

823c 

7 7i 

— 

— 

' — 

i 

323c 

11 

5 

7l 

— 

— 

23c 

3i 

+8f 

15 

73 

— 

- 1 

1 

| 

CEYLON,  — Continued. 


Garden , 

i 

1 Total, 

Average. 

Broken  OTg,  Pek. 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonchong, 

Broken 

and  Sonchong. 

Fannings,  Dnst 
and  Various. 

J Quantity. 

Price. 

; Quantity. 

Price. 

| Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity. | 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

; Quantity. 

Price. 

Troy 

39 

8 

— 

— 

22 

7i 

!3 

9} 

3 

7 

— . 

... 

I 

j 5 

Tyspany 

72 

9 

— 

— 

45 

8i 

27 

IO 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(Jdaradella 

IT3  P 

9* 

64AC 

iof 

2 7 

9 

• Ell 

22 

8 

— ■ 

— 

— 

■ ■ 1 

Ugieside 

57 

8* 

— 

— 

22 

8 

23 

9i 

12 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

Vallambrosa 

98  p 

9i 

68  pq 

iU/o  f 

— 

— 

— 

28 

81. 

1 

8 

I 

; 6i 

Vicarton 

59  P 

9i. 

24^C 

till 

2 i^g 

9 

— j 

13 

7i 

— 

— 

I 

Wangie  Oya 

114  p 

9i 

76  p 

10  II 

15 

8* 

23 

18 

— 

— 

— 

— 

W arleigh 

7i 

H 

24 

9f 

21 

7i  i 

26 

8 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 

Wattegodde 

76  p 

10i 

— 

23 

IO  | 

26 

i/°i 

24JC 

8f 

— 

3ic 

7 

Wewesse 

1671c 

9 

— 

— 

43ic 

8 

74ic 

10} 

49sc 

7i 

— 

— 

iic 

1 of 

Weyweltalawa  ... 

i32ic 

9* 

— 

461c 

8*  ; 

6oic 

10J 

26^C 

73 

/ ft  1 

— 

— 

— 

VViharagalla 

24 

10 

— 

— 

12 

8* 

12  | 

TIi 

— 

— - : 

— 

— \ 

— 

W indsor  Forest 

229 

84 

— 

— 

90 

8 8i 

86  } 

gfio 

53 

71 

— 

— 

— 



Yatideria  Co  Y... 

8, 

7i 

12 

+7i 

32 

I 

^ 1 

22  I 

1 

8 

i5 

j 

7 ' | 

— 

— 

‘ 

— 

JAVA.  348  chests.  8^d. 


K- -7 

- Garden. 

| Total. 

Average.  Fine  & FlowryPek. 

’ Medinm  Fekoe. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonchong. 

Sonchong, 

Cong.  Bro.  & Dnst, 

^Quantity. 

Price  jQuantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity.)  Price. 

- Dajatinangor 

200 

II 

*-)  1 . | - ■ 1 1 

7 s-  ; - 



44 

8f 

! 

156 

7 7i 

_ 

' 

_ 

1 | 

_ Perbawattee 
-1 

148 

10  j — 

59 

8 8f 

89 

11  nil 

1 

I 

1 

In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  UDless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; Jc  for  hall-chests ; p for  packages  f Prices  marked 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  weight 

to  one  ches 


GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Brokers. 


6] 


— 1 


- 

9 

8 


(.  W.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer, 1 & 2,  Bury  Street, St.  Mary  Axe. 


[This  Table  can  be  obtained  printed  on  cardboard.]  GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  13,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


ifiplement  to  “ CEYLON  OBSER  VERM' 

bUfl,  WILSUN  « STAHl'jrS  INDIAN,  CBTLON,  AND  JAVA  TEA  REPORT. 


Java . 

33,071  packages. 
44  >°73  >) 


£3,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C.  March  24 th,  1893. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION  IN  LONDON 
From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon. 

1891- 1892.  1,149,274  packages.  656,477  packages. 

1892- 1893.  1,107,267  ,,  646,527  ,, 

urtng  the  week 

.,181  packages  Indian  i 

^878  ,,  Ceylon  (-Total  46,306  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

,247  ,,  Java  j 

At  a time  like  the  present,  when  dulness  pervades  the  tea  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom,  i.t  is 
relief  to  be  able  to  turn  to  foreign  markets  for  some  response  to  the  excellent  values  now 
yfering.  It  is  therefore  a satisfaction  to  discern  that  the  efforts  made,  during  the  past  few  years, 
Zi  encourage  new  outlets  for  Indian  and  Ceylon  Teas,  have  been  attended  with  such  marked  success. 
(J  The  Continent  of  North  America,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  civilised  world  is  now  being 
H verted,  is  naturally  looked  to,  in  the  hope  that  the  kindred  interests  of  India  and  Ceylon  will 
^bnefit  by  the  forthcoming  Chicago  Exhibition.  Preparations  have  been  made  by  both  these 
Himntries,  not  only  for  a thorough  exhibit  of  their  respective  Teas,  but  also  with  a view  to  sustaining 
fieir  endeavours  to  foster  the  taste  for  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea  after  the  close  of  the  World’s  Fair. 

Information  from  the  Ceylon  Planters  Tea  Company  of  America  states,  that  there  are  over 
do  stores  in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  alone,  where  its  Teas  are  sold. 

NDXAN.  The  market  has  not  changed  much  during  the  week  but  a rather  better  demand  has 
sen  noticeable  for  Teas  under  1/-  per  lb.  and  the  lower  grades  have  ruled  a trifle  firmer.  A few 
loice  parcels  from  Darjeeling  met  with  good  support  and  realized  high  prices.  The  following 
v-erages  are  worthy  of  note  : — “ Seeyok,”  i/if  ; “ Sealkotee,”  i/of  ; “Jaipur,”  i/o£  ; “ Dibroo,” 
Poobong  ” and  “ Rungmook,”  1/0-4. 

feekly  average  of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1893.  18,447  pkgs.  av.  9|.  1892, 16,090  pkgs.av.  9jd. 


• SAM 

vchar&Sylhet 

(IITTAGONG 


1893- 

PKGS.  jPRICE. 

H°36jP  93 

3476,  p 9 

9i 


18 


1892. 

1893. 

1 1 1892. 

1893 

1892. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

PKGS.  1 PRICE. 

PKGS.  PRICE. 

1 PKGS.  i PRICE. 

PKGS. j PRICE 

9489  P I0£ 

Darjeeling  . . 

357  P id 

Neilgherry 

1194c 

83-  ! 

152  p 8| 

4355 ; P lS 

Dooars 

3109  p 9 

1 473  P 7i 

Terai 

43  i 5 

213  ;p  7 

KaNGRA  V ALLEY,  ETC. 

172  p,  8 

. 

Travancore 

!3o  Pi 

8 i 

1363  p,  6| 

Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London  : — 


>UST. 
A.NNINGS. 


EKOE. 

'EK.  SOUG 
'EKOE. 

(OEYLON. 


i«93.  4fd 
,,  6d . 

..  7?d . 

„ 8d. 

8fd. 

>>  7fd. 

7fd. 


1892, 


3|d.  1891, 

7d. 

1890,  5d 

4-5-*!  • 1 > 

7|d. 

5id.  >> 

9$d. 

»>  7d 

6Jd . , , 

1 old. 

% 

00 

9d. 

1 id. 

-I  9dd 

5id-  .. 

9id. 

,,  64d 

6$d.  ,. 

io4d. 

,,  7 I’d- 

scale,  the 

hulk  of  the  sales 

(Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor) 

(Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor) 

ROKEN  TEA. (Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor) 

EK.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor) 

(Greyishto  blackish  some  tip, useful  liquor) 

(Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor) 

(Blackish.srreyish.some  tip.  inferior  liquor) 

The  week’s  auctions  have  again  bee 

taking  place  on  Tuesday,  and  thus  somewhat  straining  the  buying  capacity  of  the  trade.  The  market 
Uas  fairly  strong  at  the  lower  rates  established  last  week  ; and  at  these  prices  demand  appears  to  be 
Either  more  pronounced,  although  irregularity  was  noticeable  here  and  there  in  Medium  Broken 
Akoes  and  Pekoes.  The  following  averages  are  w 
'Henfold,”  “ Holmwood  ” and  “ Valamaly,”  iijd. 

we  rage  for  week  is  9d.,  being  the  same  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  Pe 
PEKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor)  1893, 

PEKOE  (Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor) 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor) 

PEKOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf:  indifferent  liquor) 

TAVA.  1247  packages  were  brought  forward 
;enerally  realized.  Some  Teas  from  the  Sinagar  Estate  grown  from  Assam  seed  were  noticeable. 
)nly  three  other  estates  were  represented,  in  addition  to  a few  Teas  brought  over  from  Amsterdam. 
BANK  RATE.  per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months. sight.— Calcutta  1/2-jj.  Colombo  l/2| 


' note  : 

“ EP  & ECo. 

Norwood,” 

i/of ; 

14  week  last 

year. 

a in  London  : — 

8d. 

1892, 

6d.  1891 

, 9^d.  1890. 

, -pd. 

8|d. 

> J 

8fd. 

ioid.  ,, 

io^d. 

7d. 

j > 

5d- 

9*d . 

Syd. 

7|d- 

? J 

5|d. 

iod.  ,, 

9fd. 

: with 

good 

support, 

fair  prices 

being 

i r 

Garden. 

J 1 ' 

ASSAM 

Assam C Cherideoj 
,,  Gelakey 
,,  Mackey  pore 
,,  Rookang 
,,  Towkok 
Attaree  Khat  Co 
Balijan  T Co 
Behora 

i BishnauthTCo  D 
i * „ PI 

Borelli  T Co 
*Borpukri  T Co 
:i:Brahmapootra  C 
Bungla  Gor 
*Chardwar 
*ChoonsaliTCo  C 
-*Chubwa  T Co... 
Chunderpore  T C 
Corramore 
Cossipore 
Dhendi 
Dhoolie 
;:=Dibroo 
Doolahat 
/"GreenwoodCo  B 
Harmutty 
Hattigor 

.Hunwal  T Co  ... 
Jaipur 

Jhanzie  T Assoc 
Jorehaut  T Co  . . . 
'■'Kamroop  AssoA 
Kettela  T Co 
*Koddom 
Kolony 
Kullung 

*LuckimporeCo  S 
Gung  Soong 
I Mahmara 
Majuli  Co  Kolap. 
*Malijan 
*Mandakatta 
Meleng  J 
j Moabund  T Co 
MungledyeCo  ... 
Nahor  Habi 
i *Noahbarrie 
| Nonoi  T Co 
Ohat 

Gungajaun 
Scottish  AssarnCo 
, , ... 

I "Sealkotee 
: Singlijan 
Tingri  T Co 
I ‘^Upper  Assam  M 
CACHR& SYLHT 
Adam  Tila 
B&C  EraligoolTC 
, ? ,,MuddanporeC 
rChandpore  T C 
j Dhamai 
I Kalline 


Total, 

Average. 

Quantity.j 

Price. 

11036p 

9f 

615 

9i 

14°  p 

9i 

1 1 8 

1 of 

106  p 

9 

168 

1 of 

433 

9t 

”5  P 

nf 

115  P 

nf 

138 

nf 

288  p 

9 

300 

1 of 

90  p 

10 

1050 

81 

95 

9l 

149  P 

10 

104  p 

9 f 

I 167  P 

9f 

53 

9 

i 141  P 

9 f 

278  p 

84 

H5 

9l 

136 

9 

91  P 

1 /of 

148  p 

8* 

134  P 

9i 

336  P 

81 

260  p 

9l 

232 

8f 

352 

I/°l 

297  p 

10 

33° 

«1 

2x3  p 

1 of 

96  p 

TO 

48 

9 

39 

I of 

67 

7 

96 

nf 

125 

81 

127 

8f 

1 120  p 

10 

91 

1 of 

68 

8 

200 

iof 

293 

1/ 

278 

I of 

374  P 

^2 

254  P 

I X 

181  p 

9 

94  P 

iof 

182 

8f 

256 

81 

22 

nf 

146  p 

1 /of 

i57  P 

”f 

1 253  P 

I of 

; 131 

iof 

3476  p 

9 

77 

8 

140  p 

8f 

88 

7l 

250  p 

9l 

165  p 

1 of 

287 

9 1 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe  jl 

Pekoe 

and 

| 

Broken  and 

Fannings,  Dni 

j or  Flowery  Pekoe,  j 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Souchong. 

and  Various. 

j Quantity.j  Price,  j 

Quantity.j 

Price. 

Quantity. | 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  1 Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.  Price 

jj 

175 

9f9l 

57  + 

i/d  i/5 

3°3 

! 7f81 

80 

9f  i/2f 

| 

43  P IOI/5 

4° 

81 

20 

1 1 

19 

8 

| 

81 

i8!c  61 

36 

9f 

29 

i/4l 

39 

8f 

14 

— — 

— — 

48 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

43 

8f 

i5lc  5f 

i — — 

47 

10 

44 

1/1 

— 

— 

77 

9f 

— — 

— . — 

164  I 

ioful 

58 

tBffn 

108 

t8l9f 

103 

7f«l 

— — 

! 36  pi/if  i/7f 

33 

iof 

* 

— 

45 

8f 

1 

7l 

— — 

38 

Ilf 

381c 

i/4l 

4° 

81 

— 

— 

— — 

3° 

1/21 

T9 

!/3f 

46 

10 

24 

8 

19  nf 



65 

91IQ 

29 

iof 

60 

8f 

65 

7l7f 

69  P 5f  1 

601/2-f  1/3I 

72 

10 

20 

jllf 

92 

8f 

56 

9f 

— — 



20  p 

84-1/1 

7 

1/51 

25 

819f 

9 

5f7l 

29  P 4f9 



265 

81  11 

94 

8f  i/°l 

417 

7I8I 

249 

7 8 

25  6f 

18  i/of 

21 

9l 

— 

— 

21 

«1 

35 

8 8f 

— — 

— — 

39 

9f  i/3f 

23 

1/ 

36 

81 

10 

81 

41  p 7I8 

24! c fl/xf 

25 

tgf 

18 

1 1 

16 

8 

19 

8 

2 5f 

32fc  1/  If  i/7f 

32 

9f 

24 

+9t 

' — 

— 

62 

7f 

17  5 

3° 

8 

23 

9-1/of 

j — 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

36 

nf 

13 

iof 

3° 

9f 

35 

8 81 

271c  6-S 

j 12-fc  1/1 

74 

8f  9 

15 

10 

26 

8f 

92 

7f 

59  4i 

! — — 

76 

9 1/ 

12 

l/2f 

57 

8f 

— 

— 

— — 

— — 

25 

iof 

20 

I/I 

64 

7f 

27 

8f 

— — 

761c iof  1/3 

11  p 

818f 

— 

— 

— 

2 

7 

2 P 4l 



37 

9f 

261c 

+ i/of 

61 

7l 

24 

7i 

— — 



9 

ii-l 

47 

Ilf 

43 

8f 

19 

81 

i6fc  7f 



90 

8f  10 

22fctllf 

118 

8 

5i 

7l 

54lc  9l 

25lc.  i/4 

80 

101/ 

25 

I of 

IOI 

8f 

29 

7l 

— — 

. _ 

94 

8f  1 oj 

49 

10 

44 

71 

45 

71 

— — 

— — 

136 

i/if 

75 

i/3f 

49 

iof 

49 

9i 

43  i°fi/ 



149 

9l 

45 

i/2l 

69 

8f 

— 

— 

34  P 5 1 



— 

— 

— 

318 

8 8f 

- — 

— 

12  8 

46fc  1/  5!  f 1/6 

f46p  1 

tfi/oi 

16 

tn 

29 

9f 

68  p 

7f  9 

81c  i5 

1 — — 

24 

iof 

3°lc 

1/2 

19 

81 

23 

8 





— 

23 

i iof 

6 

8f 

15 

9 

i 4 4! 



13 

I /of 

— 

— 

26 

9l 

— 

— 

— — 



1 1 

7f 

9 

8 

17 

7f 

22 

6f 

8 5l 

. 

22 

i/of 

20 

l/2f 

33 

9‘4 

16 

9i 

5 4! 



45 

9l 

12 

9l 

! 26 

8f 

38 

7 l\ 

4 4 



— 

— 

94 

8f 

— 

’ 

33  9f 

30  iof 

30 

9f 

20 

11 

— 

— 

40  p 

8 9! 

— — 

u \ 

18 

1 1 1 / 1 

33 

9i  1/1 

12 

nf 

18 

8f 

10  5f 



9 

9f 

4 

1/ 

36 

8 

10 

7f 

9 5i 

20  1/4 

66 

(■9f 

22 

tl/ll 

| 38 

8f 

54 

8 

— — 



93  1/ 

of  i/if 

43 

+1/4 

1 95 

iof iol 

62 

gf  iol 

— — 



42 

ITi 

28 

i/4f 

1 13 

8f 

95 

9f9f 





230 

8f8f 

5ofc 

l/2f 

50 

7l 

44 

7f 

— j 

j § 

88 

9f  1 of 

S5lc 

i/5 

47 

8f 

— 

34  ; 6 I 

5°lc  W 

63 

8f 

28 

+9 

40 

!7f 

— 

— 

— — “ 

44  p l/|2fl/6f 

25 

l9i 

— 

1 1 of 

25 

81 

— 

— — 

! 

70 

81181 

19 

56 

7l 

8f 

37  7 7 



— 

— 

1 10 

8f 

146 

22  1 if 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

. 

8f9f 

86  pi  1 if  ti/i 

of  20 

10 

22 

W1! 

— 

— 

16  p 

2 £ 

50  p 1 ,/3-2/if 

52 

9l 

— 

— 

4° 

8 

15 

9f 

82  pfi if  i/6f 

55 

94 

32 

Hi 

58 

8 

| 

— 

— 

26  i i 

20  i/4f 

73 

9111 

22 

9f 

j 

1 

! 

! 16  51 

_ 

47 

18  81 

— 

— 

30 

7f 

— 

— 

— — 

4iic9ltn^ 

31 

8 

: 16 

9 

24 

7f 

22 

7f 

6!c  \\ 

30 

1 8 

21 

8f 

25 

7 i 

— 

— 

, 12  ( 

— — j 

I3I 

8I10 

74 

8f  i/of 

24 

8f 

— 

2 1 fcj  j 

39fc  1 /off iof 

76 

1 of 

|'  H 

9i 

14 

8f 

8 

8 

T4lc  7 

9i 

9l 

! 89 

11  nf 

j 

107 

81 

j — 

if  l 


INDIAN.  MarcJ)  24th. 


1 


Garden. 

Total, 

Average 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 
; or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted, 

! 

Broken 

Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

j Broken  and 

Sonchong, 

Pannings,  Hast, 
and  Varions. 

y antity. 

Price. 

iQuantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

j Price. 

Quantity 

1 Price. 

jQuantity 

rice 

koyah 

122  p 

74 

} SI 

— 

24 

i 81 

29  p 

I 7i9i 

:!  48 

7l 

21 

64 

— 



siSTCo  Burjan... 

i 329 

«4 

! 44 

9i  V3i 

79 

8| 

54 

9i9l 

1 IOO 

! 8 8J 

32 

71 

20 

5i  7 

1 , Jafflong 

1 24*  P 

9 

!39  10 

1 + I/2i 

, 69 

| 8* 

35 

94 

j 56 

74 

27 

71 

I5lc 

54 

,,Lallakhal 

S IT5  P 

9 

33  P 

9l  i/2i 

30 

i 8# 

15 

9i 

i 2 5 

7i 

12 

74 

— 

— 

j Jathemara 

1 121  p! 

8 

49lc 

81 

48 

8 

24 

i +71 

— 

. — | 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ dtooltullah 

: 171  p 

8f 

33 

9 

36 

81 

39ic 

1 if 

5i 

7i7i 

— 

— 

12 

84 

iathgao 

211  p 

9l 

— 1 

— 

1 IOO 

8i9i 

26 

1-/ 

561c 

8 

1 - j§| 

29 

! 8| 

i Scotpore  T Co  S 
.liephinjuri  Bh  TC 

122  p 

9i 

I2lc 

l/2i 

! 37 

9i 

28 

io4 

13 

8 

i 32 

8 

197  p 

9 

77  P 

9i */ 

IOO  p 

8184 

— 

20 

7l 

— 

— 

— 

Shumshernuggr 

102  p 

H 

ioic 

94 

1 3° 

9 

32 

| 849i 

" — 

S j 

— 

3° 

6 74  i 

ionarupa 

80 

84 

| S , | 

3° 

81 

20 

1 °i 

— 

; — . 

16 

74 

14 

! 84  | 

ijSTCo  Dukingole 

100  p 

9i 

254c 

!/4i 

40 

8f 

— 

35 

7i 

— 

— ; 

— 

— 

4j,Goombira 

I 161  P 

8f 

i 47 

9*T 1 1% 

40 

+81 

i5 

9 

35 

71 

— 

— 

244c 

6 j 

,,Holicherra 

! 172  pi 

«1 

i8|c 

I/2i 

56 

84 

28 

9 

5° 

+71 

20 

71 

— 

— , 

„Sagurnal 

i i56  p' 

9i 

1 +1 

9i  i/2i 

44 

84 

24 

10 

25 

7l 

— 

22ic 

5i 

,'haligram 

! 69 

7l 

1 

i -’g-T 

— 

- B 

69 

71 

. — 

• — 

- — - 

1HITTAGQNG 

j- 

. dbandpore 

18  ! 

9i 

r 

: 18 

9i 

— 

1. 

| ;| 

— 

1 

— 

)ARJEELING 

357  P 

lli 

j 

1. 

1, 

)arjeeling  Co  ... 

41 

81 

j — . 

v\ 

— 

. — 

— 

41 

81 

B 9H 

— 

— 

ioobong 

97  p 

i/oj 

20^0 

tI/71 

37 

+ 1/14 

— 

" 

20 

9 

— 

20 

+ 10 

rjlunglee  Rungliot 

33 

81 

1 ' — 1 

— 

— 

33 

94  +9l 

;iungmook 

80  pi 

i/°4 

1 251c 

i/4i 

25ic 

li°  4 

Bl§!§§ 

-20 

12 

9 

US  ; 

1 81c 

ni 

uieeyok 

i°6ic; 

i/if 

'52lc  1/ 

3-1/6! 

39|c 

V 

■es  1 

i5lc 

9 

— 

— 

— 

GOOARS 

3109  p 

9 

j. 

f'Chalouni 

248  p 

8f 

33lc 

l/2i 

28 

91 

26 

+ io 

33  P 

81 

75  p 

6l7l 

53  P 

5i9f 

)ooars  Co  Bhog. 

497 

9i 

i — ■ 

167 

9 9i 

121 

10  ioi 

180 

81 



— 

29 

9 r 

1 f „ Indong 

7 

7i 

1 

g We 

I 

74 

2 

8i 

1 

7i 

1 

7i 

2 

74 

I ,,  Nagrakatta 

188 

8i 

-C-'J 

66 

84 

36 

94 

86 

74 



"T* 

— /;■ 

— 

1 ,,  Tondoo 

122 

8f 

MU 

27 

81 

34 

9i 

26 

8 

— 

35 

84  i 

[ Ellenbarrie 

40 

I]C2 

18 

tl/lf 

22 

9 4 

■ 

— 

— 

i .fe:  | 

— 

SEEm  ^ 

— ! 

"agoo 

I :Gajilidoubah  BS 

82 

Il8 

9 

9 

ii  ■ 

cc  :y. ..  - v 

39 

16 

9 

1 of 

24 

12 

ioi 

I/I 

19 

90 

74 

84 

I 

— 

E 1 

* I ” 

223 

8 

■ — f7; 

SflfcS: 

— 

98 

8 8i 

54 

7i 

71 

4i  1/ 

lope  ...i 

372  P 

81 

3iic 

ihl 

6 1 

84  9 

29 

ioi 

43 

84 

177 

7i7f  ! 

37ic 

5 ! 

. iti 

548  P 

81 

— > 

I31 

84 

102 

ioiiof 

125 

8 

130 

7474 

604  c 

64 

manabarrie 

60 

9i 

24 

ioi 

36 

+84 



— 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

NSTC  Nakhati 

412  pi 

10 

65 

9i  l/i| 

132 

94  1 °i 

78 

iofni 

61 

84  9 

32 

7484 

44lci 

7184 

„Novvrea  JNuddy 

186  p 

H 

43  P 

iolii-i- 

46 

84 

J9 

9i 

43 

71  ' 

15 

7t 

204c 

HANGRAY  ALEY 

172  p 

8 

I 

1 

i 

; 

. Bundla  T P ... 

72  p 

H 

72  p 

7i  10J. 

. — ,j 

1 pP  ' : 

1 

kVS  | 

1 

— J 

. VIount  Somerset 

IOO^C 

7i 

3 5ic 

7l7f 

25ic 

7 

— : 

4oic; 

6f 

1 — ! 

— 

— 

?;NEILGHERRY 

. 3urzon 

1191c 

8| 

;! 

64c 

J 

j 

79  2 c 

9l 

— 

| 

1 1 

25lc 

10 

29lc 

8 9| 

igic 

9 

_ uiaisdale 

4°2C 

71 

- — ' 

2O0C 

7f  i 

— 

; j 

— 

2o4c 

74 

J 

— 

6 TRAYANCORE 

130  p 

8 

• ;i 

j 

1 

1 

, \niemudi  . ..; 

58ic 

7 

1 

1 

58Jc 

7 7i  1 

— -Jfc 

1 ~ 

— • \ 

j 

— 

— i 

— 

§ Venture 

46 

84 

! 

33 

8 1 

13 

9i 

f — 

h 

j 

— 

. — j 

— | 

— 

1 K 

! , j 

26 

8f 

1 

1 

13  ! 

8 

!3 

9i 

! 

1 

il 

Gardens  marked  thus  * are  last  of  the  Season. 


Garden.  Total,  Ai 

''Quantity. 

V-M-  1 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
rerage,  i or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

fc_  I "i  . 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sou 

uantity. 

jhong. 

Broken 

and  Sonchong. 

Fannings,  Dnst 
and  Various. 

Price,  j Quantity  Price  Quantity. 

Price,  j J 

uantity.  Price.  Q 

Price.  Q 

uantity 

Price.  Quantity.  | 

Price 

Aadneven  ...j! 

68  p 

8| 

— 

— ji 

24 

84  it 

28  1 

94 

*5  ! 

74  ' 

— 

j 

lie 

54 

Abbotsleigh  ... 

Agrakande  . ..;! 

Agra  Oya  ...] 

Aldie  ...  ! 

&3 

57 

80 

1 14  p 

10 

9 ! 

Kl  1 
4 

8}  ! 

— 

— + 

43 

22 

36 

27 

94  j 

8I 

8 ji 

74  l! 

20 

18  i 

24  i 
6i4c' 

ioi 

94 

94  ; 

17 

20 

19t  i 

74 

74 

74 

5 

64 

24c; 

6 

Ampittiakande  ... 

I2i^c; 

H 

8g4c  8 

f IOJ; 

| 

0,  1 

— 

— I: 

244cj 

74 

54c 

64 

34c| 

54 

Annfield  ... 

94 

9 4 

— 

■' — it 

45  ! 

8 

39 

10  1 

10  i 

74  j: 

: 

Arundel  . .. 

io6ic 

84 

— 

— 

554c 

+74  ; 

5!4c 

+9 

— L 

Z i1 

” i 

Atherfie.d  . ..j 

86 

«i  1 

°4  .1 

— 

— 

32 

74  || 

37 

9 

17  I 

74  |! 

Bambrakelly&D. 

76 

75 

94  i 
94  i 

— 

— 

42 

35 

9 

m I! 

34  ;t 
40  ; 

ioi 

IO 

1 

II 

— 

— ; 

— 

— 

Bandarapola  C Co 

68 

8 

— 

“T 

37 

+74  !> 

16 

94 

15 

T C i 

74  ! 

nX  ! 

Battagalla  ... 

96 

8 

3° 

74 

3° 

74  |j 

21 

9t 

J5 

7t 

^3  ! 

1 

Battalgalla 

i°5  P 

9t 

41  1 

10 

27 

8 ! 

3°  b, 

I/4i  j 

7 1 

lx 

i 

Bearwell  ... 

51 

8* 

— : 

— 

51 

84  . 

1 

Beaumont  ... 

24 

8f 

— 

— j 

12 

7f 

12 

94 

— ll 

Beauvais  ... 

21 

94 

— 

— 

5 

94  |! 

9 

n 

. ‘1 

7 

74  |i 

Belgravia 

Beverley 

65 

224  p 

8 

84 

I 

20 

no  p 

74 

8 84  |i 

23  j 

6^c 

94  ! 

9f  ji 

20 

374c 

74  1 
74 

2 

2ic 

74 

64 

e-,  1 

1 1 4c 

64 

6 

Blackstone 

42 

Si 



— j 

12 

8 ; 

!5 

94  1 

12 

7i 

2 

74 

Blair  Athol  ...I 

73  P 

84 

— 

; 

37 

8 i 

!i 

18 

104  1 

i8|c 

74 

r 1 

Blairavon  . . . j 

61 

8 

— 1 

— 

25 

74  s1 

20 

94 

H 

74 

5» 

Binoya 

Bitterne 

5i 

68  p 

84  1 
8± 

16  | 

94  1 

35 

20 

84 
8 . 

274c 

10 

17 

7* 

I 

64 

3 

64 

Bogawantalawa 

92  p 

9 

— j 

)—  ■ 

33 

84 

28 

11 

26 

74 

I 

y4  '| 

44c 

54 

Broad  Oak 

89 

94 

4o4c 

9411 

494c 

84 

Campden  Hill  ... 
Campion 

i45 

126 

9 

84 

1 

z i 

78 

4° 

84  ; 
84  i 

42 

50 

ioi 

ioi 

25 

l7  i 

7 4 1 
74  : 

19 

/4 

— : 

— 

Carney 

5*ic 

7i 

— 

— 

74c 

74 

i4ic 

+8f 

3°4C1 

74 

Castlemilk 

99 

9 

15 

94 

34 

84 

33 

IO 

17  j 

74  ; 

Chalmers 

Chapelton 

64 

122  p 

84 

10  ' 

29 

8|9l 

3° 

42 

74 

94 

48ic; 

ill 

1 ! 

4 

26  1 

74 

84 

— 

— 

6 

5*2 

7 

CeyLand  &ProdC 

94 

1/ 

i 

j 

13 

20 

lie 

St 

,,Narangalla  A 
,,Rickarton  ... 

84  P 
79  P 

84 

94 

31 

12 

39 

21 

74 

+84 

20|C; 

!/3i 

7 2 
74 

3 

6|  8 ; 

3 

64 

,, Rothes 
Columbia 

! 51  P 

45ic 

84 

9 

z 

; 51  P 
I54c 

1 74  94 
74 

3°4C 

94 

— 

! — 

' — 

— 

Cooroondowatta 

. I07-S-C 

84 

— 

— 

5°4c 

8 

434-C 

94 

142C 

74 

Coslanda 

36 

84 

— 

— 

16 

74 

l ^ 

9I 

6 

74 

CTPCEstHolyod 

122 

10 

— 

— 

59 

94 

54 

104 

12 

8i 

~3 

6 

„Mariawatte 

210  p 

8| 

i — 

— 

74 

84 

' 65 

IOl 

51 

7 4. 

,, Scrubs 

1 ,,Tangakelly  ... 

| 48 
j 1 12 

84 

10 

! z 

— 

i 13 
; 37 

+74 
1 94 

! 2Q 

52 

94 

n4 

6 

18 

! 8| 
! Qi 

1 — 

: — 

5 

71 

,,Tillyrie 

119 

9l 

28 

104 

j 47 

94 

24 

IX4 

20 

O 4 

I „Wallaha 

I 

,,Waverley  ... 

75  P 
i 94  F 
i 101  r 

1 1 
1 1 
1 1 

364c 
! 454c 

114 
1 14 

24 

574c 

94 

94 

IO 

i 15 
49 
|i  44 

1/14 

I/I 

III 

5 

6 

84 

l z| 

'7  — 

1 

! _ 

i 

— 

72 

1 1 

— 

— 

39 

i 1° 

1 

33 

| 

,,Yox£ord 

16 

i 9l 

I 

— 

— 

! j 16 

9 4 

ll 

| J > ! ) 

j Dalleagles 

! 56 

112 t 

94 
>i  84 

1 

— 

32 

45 

1 +84 
1 8 

!i  24 
||  454c 

+94 

104 

22 

74 

■— 

| — 

| - 

Deanstone 

Dedugalla 

Delta 

i 54i( 

: 51 

42 

7 7i 
8i 

! Si 

1 _ 

— 

542l 

22 

! l9 

■\  +7t 
8 

| 8| 

17 

12 

94 

IO 

12 

11 

74 

74 

1 

1 

— 

— 

i “ 

Deltotte 

48 

! 8f 

— 

— 

8 

8 

30 1 

I +94 

10 

74 

| 

Devonford 

76 

4 9 

25 

! 84 

434c 

IO 

7 

74 

1 I 

1 

7 

Deyanella 

Dimbula 

52 

129 

94 
1 94 

— 

— 

24 

5° 

81 

94 

1 24 

i 39  4c 

ioi 

1/14 

2 

40 

74 

84 

1 — 

/ 

j Diyanila  Kaele  .. 
Donside 

74 

78 

9 

84 

I 

— 

26 

26 

8 8i 
74 

35 

39 

I +10 

94 

8 

T3 

0 

74 

2 

74 

3 

■ Drayton 

108 

p 94 

89  r 

>18|ni 

L 16 

8 

j 3 

7 
6 s 

j 

£ 

Dryburgh 
Eadella 
Ekkie  Oya 

27 

35 

63 

84 

8 

84 

j 

— 

IO 

IO 

2 7 

1 8 

+74 

74 

8 

18 

20 

! 94 

| 8f 

j 94 

7 

6 

16 

7i 

7 

74 

U4: 

1 

2 

- 

Ekolsund 

6* 

8i 

i — 

— 

1 20 

1 9 

' 24 

' 94 

l5 

j 7 2 



Garden, 


Elkadua 

Ellagalla 

Emelina 

EP&ECoDoomba 
,,Meddecombra^ 
,,  Norwood  . .-.j 

,,Vellai-Oya  ...i 
Erlsmere  ...j 

Fairfield 
F airlawn 
Fassifern 
Ferndale  •••! 

Friedland 
Frotoft 
Galaha 
Galella 
Galloola 
Gampaha 
Gangwarily 
: Gartmore 
Gingranoya 
Glassaugh 
■ Glencoe 
Glencorse 
: Glendon  ...j 

‘jGlenorchy-  ,..'j 
Goatfell 

Gona  Adika  Co  ( > 

' ponakelle 
‘iGorthie 
Hallowella  ...j 
; Hangran  Oya  ...j 
Hatale 
Heatherley 
Hemingford 

...! 

Henfold 

" Hindagalla  . ..j 
" Holmwood 
' Hoolankande  ... 

'l  Hornsey 

f,i  Imboolpittia 

:JMK 

* Kadien  Lena  ...: 
"[  Kaipoogalla 
"|  Kallebokka 

Kalupahani  ..  j 

Karagastalawa  ... 
Katooloya  ...j. 

1 KAW  ...j: 

KelaniValAssn  D| 
Kdliewatte 
Kelvin 

Kew  ...|i 

Kingswear  . ..Ji 

Kirkoswald 
Kotiyagalla  ...|| 

Kowlahena  . ..j 

Laxapana  ...’ 

Le  Vallon  ...  j 

Lindoola  ... 

Lippakelle 
Loinorn  •••; 

Longford  ...i 


Total. 

j Quantity. 

■ 78 

102 
/ 17 

44 
53 
72 

93 

150  P 
64 
981k 
38" 


72Jc 


Average, 


Price. 


H 

I°4 

84 

9i 

i/of 

8i 

9 

94 

94 

ioi 

8i 


Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 


107 

6o4c 

8l  p 

52  P 

52 

96 

86  p 
i52ic 
72  P 
43  P 

95 

121  p 

96  p 
94  P 
33 

12 1 j) 

42 

124 

89 

68  p 
72i  c 

1384c 

146 

84  P 

79  P 

128  p 

40 

104 

24 

88 

68 

58  P 

69  p 

77 

67 

2 73 

77  P; 

80 

66  p| 

137  P: 

9 

184  p 

102  p 
ll8  p 

151  P 

72 

78 

97 
99  P 
634c: 


Quantity. | Price. 
12  I II 


Pekoe  and 
Unassorted, 


Broken  Pekoe.  Pekoe  Souckong, 


Broken  and 
Souchong. 


84 

9l 

94 

8 

9 

94 

84 

94 
94 
1 1 
8 


84 

8f 
1 of 
84 


Quantity. j Price.  |j  Quantity.  Price,  j:  Quantity. | 

24  84  [j  21  | fgf  21  ; 

14  : « : 43  ; 94  37 


Price,  [Quantity.  Price. 


8 

84 

I I 


33  : 9* 

30 2 c 1 of 


27 

26 
40 
60 

83 

34 

554c;  94  I! 

18  ; 9| 

57  I 7184  .j 
291c;  8i 

534c 
12 

3°4c!  74 
8+ 


7l 

848f 

84 


9i 

84 


17 

r7 

27 

32 

22 

3° 


f 

94 
i°4 
9 2 

104. 

I,/2f 


I Ol 


3.  I] 


15 


: 5-1  i°4 


l!  3°4C  C 

154c  9i 


28 

15 

19 

43 

32 


J4 

9 

7f 

9 

84 


254c  n4 

18  11 

25  ioi 
254c  +9l 
504c  fn 
60  1 04 

304c  +84 
33  P io4 
254c  1 1 

21 
37 


94 

3. 

4- 


I of 


631c:  104 

19 

7 

43 
60 

31 

20 
11 


84 

7f 

84 

10 

8 

84 


284c  1/4 

354c  94 
7 10 

34  i9f 
414c  iof  I 
18"  ti/ii 

33  2 c 9 '\ 

18  10 


9 

40^0 

1/04 

46 

84  ,j 

ri 

li 

84 

9 j 

1 1 

24  : 

8 ; 

— ’ f ! 

•8 

— 1 

— 

34 

7t 

50 

9 £11 

8f  | 

l8 

9 

35 

84 

18 

+104 

81 

14  | 

+9 

27  P 

8 ! 

15 

+ io| 

84  , 

244c 

8 i 

264c 

9 1 J! 

8 ; 

1 - — 'M 

— i 

394c 

8 

4°ic 

94 

1 1 4 

— • • 

I 

59 

104 

64“ 

i/ii-i 

10 

i 

1 

56 

94  ! 

16 

I/If 

1 

t ■ 

— 

244c 

10 

444c 

I/If 

84 

524c 

9f 

35 

8 

: 

— H : 

84 

21 

+94 

13 

7! 

— 

— £ ; 

84 

l6 

94 

49 

1 7f 

13 

Io4 

■8  : 



12 

74 

12 

84  : 

84  : 

' 

— 

34 

8 i 

34 

94 

81  ! 

x4 

9 

31 

8 1 

22 

94 

9i 

33  PI911/1! 

20 

8 

— 

*■' 1 ; 

104 

— . 

: 

12 

64  +94! 

5o4c 

+ n4 

84 

— 

32 

7471  : 

27 

9f 

94 

— 

J9 

84 

3° 

1 14 

9 ; 



168 

84  ioi 

5i 

74  Hi 

si  ; 

0 

H|01 

CO 

42 

t «i 

i°2  | 

— 

— 

94  j 

— 

' 

35 

81 

23 

! 1 14 

10  i 

1 1 1 

— 

1 14 

81 

3«4c 

r/°4 

8 

! — 

— 

1 36 

8 

41 

9f 

7 

— 

r_ 

1 4- 

74 

— 

94 

— 



83 

8+ 

, ioi|c 

ipi  1 1 

10 

— 

34 

9 

68fc 

1 1 I 

94 

j 

34 

9 

! 39 

1 1 

94 

231c 

9f 

5i 

8 

! 5i4c 

1 0-1/5 

94 

72 

+94 



— 

— 

— 

81 

1 

1 

— 

33 

8 

45 

94 

94 



52 

8 8f 

40 

1 1 

94 

444c 

114 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

84 

i 

x74c 

7l 

3°ic 

9! 

71 

74 


7l 


1 ioi  — ; — 


164c  74 


1 


1 84c| 


20 

9 

9 

12 

14 


61 

+74 

81 


74 

7i 

74 

7l 


6 lie, 


9 

18 

20 

2 : 

3 

28 

9 

36  ! 

18  ! 
12 

20ic 

334c 

13 

8 

+*  ; 

3 

26 

19 

5 

4 ! 

16 
18 

17 

22 

H ; 
36 
3 


21 

26 


55 

12-ic 


7l 

7l 


81 


6i 


!4C! 


74 

«4 


!5 


44-C:  7 8 


94  !!  — 

— 16 

7l  5 

74  — 

8 : - 
+84  — 

74  - 

7l  ' — 

7l  — 

+74  - 

74  I — 
7f  , — 

74  !!  - 
74 
74 

8i  - 

84  | - 
81  : - 
74 

74  3 

74  — 

74  — 


84  ;|  - 

7t  ' ~ 

7i 

— 54 


74 


184c 


1 Ac 


74 


7f 


Fannings,  Dust 
and  Various, 

.Quantity.  Price. 

5 1 5l 


84  : - i - 

74  - — ; — 

74  : — 1 — 


14c  74 

4 ! 54 


74  I — 


74c  5464 

8 


34c 


2^C 


— 5 


64 


54 

54 


i 6 

74c1  6i 


54 


24c;  5464 
84c  5454 


- 1 44c 


8f 


54 

64 

81 

5f  6 


24^c  64 

2 54 


— 1 — I 24^0  74 


84 


6 1 34c  6| 


Garden. 

i 

Total,  jj 

| 

Average. 

! 

Broken  Org,  Pek,  i' 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

I 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

ii 

Broken 

and  Sonckong. 

Fannings,  Dost, 
andVarious, 

Quantity,  j 

Price, 

Quantity. 

Price,  jj 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

1! 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Ii 

Quantity. 

Pric 

Lunugaila 

95  P 

8t 

124c 

11  I 

344c 

8 

174c 

94 

16 

74 

9 P 

74  1 

74c 

54 

Lynsted 

85|c 

8f 

— 

_ J 

481c 

8 

374c 

9+ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mahacoodagalla 

7i 

9 

12 

104  : 

29 

84 

!3 

10 

*3 

74 

2 

74 

2 

64 

Maha  Eliya 

”9  P 

8i 

254c 

94 

48 

84 

344c 

+94 

12 

74 

— 

— 

— 

Mahalla 

54 

7 4 

— 

22 

74 

18 

84 

14 

74 

— 

— 

Marlborough 

52 

9 

— 

— 

26 

84 

20 

104 

5 

74 

. — 

1 

64 

Maskeliya 

84  P 

9 

694c 

9 94 

15 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Melfort 

73 

ioJ 

48  j 

11  1 14 

25 

484 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— j 

— 

— 

Monterey  ...! 

73  P 

8i 

24c 

10 

26 

84 

16 

94 

28 

74 

— 

— 

1 

54 

Mooloya 

31 

94 

i 

— 

12 

84 

19 

104 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mottingham 

70  p 

H 

27  1 

84 

— 

— 

234c 

10 

20 

74 

— 

— 

Mousakelle 

75 

H 

i — | 

35 

74 

37 

+94 

— 

— 

2 

64 

1 

54 

Nahalma 

132  p 

H- 



— 

59 

74 

624c 

94  1 

II 

74 

— i 

— 

— 

Naj'apane 

99  P 

8 

— 

— 

29 

74 

22 

10 

35 

74 

4 

64 

94c 

5464 

NewDimbula  D 

n6  p 

1 1 

— 

— 

50 

104 

1 53 

1 14  I 

1 1 

9 

24c 

74 

Nicholaoya 

52 

94 

— 

— 

— 

52 

94 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Nilarnbe 

139 

8f 

— 

— j 

55 

8 

66 

94 

18 

74 

- 

— 

— 

Norton 

82|c 

8| 

— 

— 

4.2PC 

8 

324c 

94 



— 

84  c 

6^94 

OBECCraigieLea 

105 

9 

— 

— 

64 

8|io 

21 

II 

20 

74  1 



— 

— 

— 

,,  Glendevon  ... 

III 

io| 

— 

— 

33 

io4 

31 

I/I4 

47 

84 

— 

— 

— 

,,  Nilloomally... 

47 

8f 

— 

— 

26 

8 

21 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,  Wattawella 

49 

84 

— 

— 1 

*4 

84 

17 

94 

18 

74 

— 

— 

— 

Oliphant  . ... 

142  p 

8| 

1 

— 

864c 

84 

35 

94 

194c 

74 

i 

2 

64 

Oolapane  . . 

41 

8* 

: 

— i 

16 

8 

12 

104 

i3 

74 



! 

— 

Oononagalla 

103  p 

84 

254c; 

+94 

38 

74 

22 

94 

74 

— 

Ossington 

12 

8 

— 

— 

— 

6 

84 

6 

7 



— 



— 

Palliagodde 

89  p 

84 

— 

— 

26 

8 

3° 

9 4 

33 

74 

— 

— 

Pambagama 

149  p 

8 

— 

- — 

82 

74 

524c 

94  I 

*5 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Panmure 

49 

9i 

— 

4p-  i 

26 

84 

16 

104 

6 

74 

— 

1 

54 

PDM 

30  p 

9i 

— 

— 

12 

+9 

i8ic 

fio 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Pen-y-lan 

139 

84 

. 

E- 

50 

s 

78 

9494 

7 

74 

— 

— 

4 

6 

Poolbank 

574c 

94 

i g4c 

10 

384  c 

84 

— 

— 



— 



— 

— 

— 

Portmore 

48 

104 

- — 

.i— 

L5 

10 

30 

+11 

— 

— 

1 

8 

2 

64 

Preston 

68 

94 

— 

j§- 

30 

9t 

23 

io| 

15 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

Queensberry 

H3 

8* 

20 

11  : 65 

«4 

. 

+ 104 

28 

74 

— 

— 

— 

Ragalla 

67  p 

9i 

— 

— j 

23 

84 

3° 

1 1 

74 

— 

— 

34c 

7i 

Rahatungoda  ... 

30 

84 

— 

1 

13 

74 

r7 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rappahannock  ... 

40 

94 

— 

— 1 

22 

84 

44 

Hi 

— 

2 

74 

2 

54 

Ravenscraig 

37 

74 

— 

— 

37 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- — 

Relugas  ... 

59 

84 

10 

94 

29 

74 

20 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Retnagherr)^  ... 

86 

84 

28 

84 

25 

{74 

21 

10 

12 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rookwood 

77ic 

84 

I9lc 

94 

1 84c 

8 

1 84c 

104 

224-c 

74 

— 



1 — 

— 

Sandringham 

i93 

9l 

; 59 

84 

85 

10 

17 

74 

— 

~ 

2 

7 

Scarborough 

13° 

84 

20 

104 

: 47 

8 

32 

10 

15 

74 

6 

7 

10 

6 

SCTCo  Invery  ... 

121  p 

94 

— 

— 

44 

94 

4x4c 

I /°f 

— 

— 

36  P 

6481 

— , 

,, Mincing  Lane 

89  p 

84 

— 

— 

3° 

84 

384c 

I of 

r7 

74 

lie 

7 

3 4c 

6 

Sheen 

140  p 

104 

844c  + 

1 1 1/04 

j 38 

94 

— 

— 

16 

8I 

— 

24c 

64 

South  W ana  Rajah 

9°  p 

84 

— 

— 

1 35 

84 

334c 

104 

22 

74 

— 

— 

Springwood 

70 

8 

— 

— 

21 

8 

18 

+94 

3i 

74 

— 

St.  Andrews 

115  p 

84 

59  Pi +84  94 

264c 

74 

274c 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

34c 

54 

Stratton 

44 

74 

— 

— 

H 

74 

12 

94 

I4 

7 

3 

64 

1 

5 

St.  John  Del  Rey 

I7I  P 

8 

— 

— 

52 

8 

534c 

94 

62 

74 

— 

— 

44c 

5i  ^ 

St.  Martins 

5°|c 

8 

114c 

94 

354c 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

44  c 

5 

St.  Vigeans  JG 

46  p 

84 

— 

17 

84 

214c 

10 

7 

74 

i4c 

7 

Sgp — 

— 

Surntravalle 

72 

94 

— 

— 

28 

94 

30 

11 

5 

84 

4 

8 

5 

7i 

Sunnycroft 

82 

74 

12 

84 

28 

74 

H 

9 

28 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sunnyside 

4° 

84 

— 

J4 

+ 74 

H 

94 

12 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

54 

Temples  to  we 

in 

84 

36 

94 

27 

84 

— 

___ 

40 

74 

4 

7 

4 

Theresia 

90  p 

84 

29 

+ f-7  3 

1 7~i 

614c 

+94 

— 

' — 

— 

— 

Troup 

. 85  p 

10 

— 

— 

27 

9 

384c 

Ilf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

54 

Tunisgalla 

99 

8 

38 

+84 

37 

+7474 

12 

94 

9 

7 

2 

7 

1 

Tyspany 

! 9° 

9 

i — 

— 

53 

8 

37 

lI04 

— 

Valamaly 

; 61 

1 

; Il4 

1 

31 

11 

i 

30 

ii 

1/04 

CEYLON.  — Continued. 


, 1 

Garden. 

Total. 

( 

Average. 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

f 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Broken  and 
Souchong. 

! Pannings,  Dust, 
and  Varinns. 

I 

I 

Quantity.) 

Price. 

Quantity. | 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  j 

Quantity.; 

Price- 

,| 

j Quantity. 

Price.  ' 

Quantity. 

Price. 

|j  Quantity. 

Price. 

Venture 

| 

i 139  P 

1 

8* 

j I 

48 

84 

434c 

hof 

36 

7f 



i| 

12-Jc 

5f5f 

Waltrim  . . 

89 

94 

— 

— 1 

i 33 

9 

36 

iof 

20 

8 

— 

— 

WanaRajahCoM 

47 

8f 

, 19 

— 

*7 

84 

r5 

9f 

15 

7f 

— 

— 

. 

— 

Wariagalla 

61 

84 

— 

— 

18  . 

8 

39 

9i 

ll  — 

— 

— 

1 4 

5i 

Warwick 

Si-J-c 

8f 

" — *f| 

— 

45sc 

+7t 

3 64c 

10 

:!  — . 

1119 1 

| 

- 

— 

Wattakelly 

88 

8f 

— 

32  j 

ll  j 

52 

94 

— 

— | j 

2 

7 

[j  2 

5f 

Wattegodde 

66  p 

10 

!*  gi§  -i1 

21 

94 

20 

“1 

22|C 

8 

— 

— 

34c 

7 

Westhall 

87 

9 

s . si 

1 38 

8f 

3i 

i°f 

l6 

74  ; 

— 

— 

2 

6f 

Woodcote 

3o-i-c 

9l 

— 

I4ic 

8f 

Hie 

iof 

j — 

■ . — ■ 

— 

— 

24c 

6 9f 

Woodstock 

55 

84 

■ '... 

— 

36 

7l 

19 

9f 

! — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

W ootton 

77  P 

I I 

22^C 

i/7i 

43 

94 

m 

“ 

12 

DC 

~~7~ 

j 

— 

|o| 


JAVA.  1191  chests.  7|d. 


Garden, 

Total. 

Average. 

Fine  & FlowryPek,  Medium  Pekoe. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong,  Souchong. 

Cong.  Bro.  & Dust 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price.  Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.  Price.  Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity.  Price. 

! 

Calorama  ... 

435 

7+ 

_ 

15° 

| 

95 

9 

65 

6*6£ 

1 

125  j 646f 

[asinga 

122 

84 

45 

1/ 

■ SI 

— 

— | j 

—7  : — 1 77 

64 

— 1 ^ 

Sinagar 

450 

7+ 

j? 

pfe-  II;  — 

■..4—  1 

rHj.  1 

+50  6f7i 

— - 

| — 

Tjiboengoer 

184 

84 

■ 

| | 

— 62 

ii 

84 

62 

94  ; 

1 

60 

6f 

■ ; S;  f 

_ In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes ; £c  for  half-chests  ; p for  packages  f Prices  marked 
' thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  weight 

to  one  chest 


ll 


GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Brokers. 


7 

6 

6 

>1 


a 

5 


w 


5} 


5l 


] , W.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  1 & 2,  Bury  Street , St.  Mary  Axe. 


ppLemem  tu  i juviv  v 22,21. 

liUW,  WILSON  k STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CEYLON,  AND  JAVA  TEA  REPORT. 

13,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C.  March  30 th,  1893. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION  IN  LONDON 
From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon.  Java. 

1891-1892.  1,161,796  packages.  673,013  packages.  33,535  packages, 

aring  the  week  1892-1893.  1,114,465  ,,  658,168  ,,  45,443  ,, 

,198  packages  Indian  | 

^641  ,,  Ceylon  [-Total  21,209  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

,37°  ,,  Java  ! 

The  figures  above  show  that  1,114,465  packages  of  Indian  Tea  have  been  brought  to  auction 
ice  the  commencement  of  the  season,  as  against  1,161,796  packages  during  the  same  period  of 
$t  season.  101  gardens  have  now  sold  their  closing  invoices,  as  against  99  to  the  same  date  last 
:ar. 

Printing  since  Christmas  has  not  been  carried  on  quite  as  freely  as  last  year,  doubtless  owing  in 
eat  measure  to  the  comparative  slackness  of  trade  during  the  earlier  months  of  this  year. 

Of  Ceylon  Tea,  658,168  packages  have  been  brought  to  auction  to  date  this  season,  against 
3,013  during  the  same  period  of  last  season,  the  arrivals  to  the  end  of  February  having  been 
ther  smaller. 


nuary 
jbruary 
arch  ... 

btal  pkgs. 


Indian. 

Ceylon. 

1890. 

1891 . 

1892. 

i893- 

1S90. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893- 

pkgs. 

pkgs. 

pkgs. 

pkgs. 

pkgs. 

pkgs. 

pkgs. 

pkgs. 

147, 441 

172,408 

168,428 

165,274 

47-Q31 

48,°53 

69,683 

79,977 

1 14,078 

121,638 

131,699 

103,762 

37,143 

54,717 

65,7°4 

52,672 

88,286 

69,265 

96,382 

1°3-3I4 

28,498 

53,744 

78,737 

78, -i  25 

349.8°5 

364-3!  1 

396,509 

372,35° 

112,654 

156,514 

214,124 

210,774 

NDIAN.  T he  only  auctions  held  were  on  Monday,  after  which  the  Market  closed  for  the 
didays.  Bidding  was  animated  and  prices  were  generally  firm — the  lower  grades  occasionally 
zincing  a hardening  tendency.  The  following  averages  are  worthy  of  note  :■ — “ Doom  Dooma  Co., 
amdang,”  i/i,  and  “ Beesakopi,”  of  same  Co.,  1 /- 

Weekly  average  of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1893,  6,515  pkgs.  av.  9|.  1892,18,251  pkgs.av.  9|d- 


1893.  1.  1892. 

PKGS.  I PR  ICE.  ] PKGS.  i PRICE. 

SAM  ..  ..  3446  p 9f  ; 8378jp  IOJ  : Darjeeling  .. 

iCHAR&SYLHET  I34O  p 8f  j 5333  P 8 IDOOARS 
HITTAGONG  ..  I il  I | KaNGRA  VALLEY,  ETC. 


(Blackish  greyish, ; useful  liquor) 
(Greyishto  blackish  some  tip,usefu 
(Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor) 


1893. 

PKGS.  1 PRICE. 

158  j II 

1545  P 8f 

i 

1892. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

23  6 

1232  p 9i 
9i-Jc;  5| 

Neilgherry 

Terai 

Travancore 

1893-  ! 

PKGS.  1 PRICE. 1 

1 1 

26  i 7i  ! 

1892. 

PKGS.  j PRICE. 

j 

194  p!  7f 

Indian  Tea  in  London  : — 

1 893, 

4^d  1892, 

3fd.  189 

1,  7d. 

[890, 

5d- 

f J 

6d.  ,, 

4^d . , , 

7fd. 

yy 

5Fh 

> 1 

7$d- 

53d- 

9i  d- 

yy 

7d. 

» y 

8d.  „ 

6+d.  ,, 

iojd. 

> j 

8pd. 

nor)  ,, 

8|d.  „ 

9d. 

1 id. 

yy 

9id- 

? ? - 

7*6  ■ „ 

5id.  ,, 

9id. 

y y 

6*d. 

nor)  ,, 

7|d.  „ 

63d.  „ 

iojd. 

y y 

7*A 

good  competition  at  a slight 

recovery 

from 

late 

Comparative  prices  of 
lUST.  (Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor) 

A.NNINGS.  (Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor) 

ROKEN  TEA. (Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor) 

•EK.  SOUG. 

’EKOE. 

>EK.  SOUG. 

JEKOE. 

3EYLON.  , . I . , 

lepressed  rates,  more  demand  being  noticeable  for  both  the  lower  grades  and  good  liquoring  Broken 
'Pekoes.  No  further  auctions  will  be  held  till  after  Easter.  The  following  averages  may  be 
nentioned  : — “ Ormidale,”  1/3  ; “ Wallaha,  of  the  CTPCo.,”  “ Ivandapolla,”  and  “ Elgin,”  njd- 
I Average  for  week  is  gd.,  being  the  same  for  the  Corresponding- 

Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  London  : 

(Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor)  1893,  8d.  1892,  6d.  1891,  9pl.  1890,  gd. 

(Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor)  ,,  8|d.  ,,  8fd.  ,,  io^d.  ,,  10-^d. 

(Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,,  7d.  ,,  5d.  ,,  gjd.  ,,  8J-d. 

(Somewhat  bold  leaf;  indifferent  liquor) 


PEKOE  SOUG. 
PEKOE 

PEKOE  SOUG. 
PEKOE 


week  last 

vear. 

in  London  : — 

8d.  1892, 

6d.  1891, 

9^d. 

8|d.  „ 

8fd.  ,, 

io^d 

7d-  >, 

5d- 

9ld 

/4U* 

5|d- 

iod 

,,  9pb 

JAVA.  T he  sales  consisted  entirely  of  Teas  of  direct  import.  Competition  was  good  and  prices 
were  very  firm — the  lower  grades  being  slightly  dearer.  A small  lot  of  Flowery  Pekoe  from 
“ Perbakti  ” realized  1/9  per  lb.,  and  from  “ Tendjo  Aijoe,”  1/7J  per  lb.  Auctions  are  advertised 

for  3,599  packages  to  be  sold  after  Easter. 

BANK  RATE.  per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight.— Calcutta  1/2**.  Colombo  l/2|| 


INDIAN.  Average  9fd. 


j 

|| 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe  1 

Pekoe 

and 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average.j 

or  Flowery  Pekce.  1 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity. j 

Price.  :j 

Quantity.! 

Price.  | 

Quantity.| 

Price. 

ASSAM 

3446  p 

94  | 

1 

AssamFrontierC 

721 

94  1 

161  + 

IOI/24 

480 

+84  9* 

— 

— 

*Coolie  Koossie. . . 

103 

8* 

— 

— 

22 

9 

22 

94 

Dejoo  T Co 

142  p 

20fc 

1/  Pi 

4°2C 

9i  I 

20 

+9i 

*DoomDooma  Bs. 

180  p 

1/ 

78IC 

+ 1/2-2/ 

69 

94  io4 

iSic 

i/2f 

* r,Mesai 

207  p 

iof 

39 

+1/14 

83 

9i  ioj 

38IC 

W3i 

* ,rSamdang 

84  p 

22  p 1/ 

5i2/3i 

3° 

i/-r/o4 

— 

— 

'!;Hazelbank 

128 

10 

— 

29 

”i 

20 

I/lT 

Kelly  Den 

237 

10 

74 

i+i/3i 

92 

84 

17 

IO 

*Koliabur 

I31 

94 

— 

— 

37 

27 

1/ 

*Kopati 

60  p 

64 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

*Kuttalgoorie  .... 

176  p 

84 

27ic 

l/24 

48 

9 

38ic 

9i 

Majuli  GoMajulig 

249  p 

9i 

— 

— 

85 

104 

3 1 

1/ 

*Medla 

1 17  P 

I°i 

65  b 

i/3i 

24 

9i 

— 

Noakacharee  Kak 

168 

9i 

— 

48 

9i 

3° 

1/14 

,,  Teok  .. 

100 

9 

— 

— 

32 

I X 

— 

— 

*Oaklands 

81  p 

IO 

39  P 1 

oii/84 

— 

— 

— 

Seconee 

i52 

9i- 

— 

31 

9f 

31 

iif 

? y ... 

80 

8 

— 

— 

8 

io4 

7 

i/ii 

Seetpore  ...\ 

P 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— j 

*Singlijan 

139  P 

104 

34  P 1 

/2-i/7i 

45 

10 

_ 

— 

Tiphook  T Co  . . . 

140 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CACHR&  SYLHT 

1340  p 

84 

*Amo 

258 

84 

_ | 

46 

9 

63 

9410  I 

Cheerie  Valiev  . . 

182 

9 

— 

94 

8484 

47 

IOf 

*Cbingoor 

35ic 

9i 

— 

' — 

— 

— 

iofc 

io4 

Dulcherra 

100 

104 

— 

| 

4i 

10 

1 34 

1 

'"IAMB  Morapore 

103  p 

8 

— 

27 

9 

i 7 

xof 

* ,,Salgunga  ... 

154 

82 

10 

iofuf' 

42 

8|9i 

| 8 

IO  j 

,rShabazpore  . . . 

109  p 

84 

— 



32 

9i 

284c 

1/04 

Puttareah 

35 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*TarraporeTC  B 

87  p 

94 

| — 

394c 

10 

| i5+c 

■I/If 

J 

56 

84 

r — 

. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Western  Cachr  Co 

221 

84 

— 

— 

78 

9i9f 

43 

II 

DARJEELING 

158 

11 

Tong  Song 

54 

I of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

| 

104 

ni 

— 

— 

— 

— 

! 

— : 

! DOOARS 

1545  p 

84 

1 Dooars  Co  Bhog. 

481 

9 

— 

— 

109 

9410 

1 78 

ITi 

,,  Nagrakatta 

3*7 

84 

20 

I I 

95 

84 

35 

’ 9i 

Hope 

300  p 

94 

5°4C 

i/3i 

81 

9i 

40 

+9i 

Jiti 

270  p 

84 

— 

— 

73 

84 

60 

IO 

& 

177  p 

74 

I7ic 

n4 

3° 

+74 

28 

9i 

TRAYANCORE 

Isfield  Co  Isfield 

26 

7i 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Broken  and  Fannings,  Due  I 
Pekoe  Sonchong,  ,j  Souchong,  and  Various. 

Quantity.  Price.  ijQuantity.  Price.  Quantity.  Pric* 


41 

74 

1 

27 

H 1 

74 

45 

4°icj 

84 

22 

*5 

84 

1 

1 9 i 

9 

— 

20 

10 

12 

49 

84 

27 

31  ; 

74 

28 

8494 

31 

— 

— 

49  P 

42 

74 

21 

30 

8 

26 

28 

8 

— 1 

5° 

8 

40 

68 

OO 

00 

iMh 

— 

17 

9 

25 

60 

8 

30 

14 

84 

34 

— 

— 

47  P 

40 

84 

20 

95 

8484 

31 

99 

8 

26 

8-1 

- — -p  i 

25ic 

84 

1 — 

*3 

84 

— 1 

3° 

74 

18 

56 

8 

38  ; 

14 

7484 

16 

20 

8 

1 

33 

8 4 

— 



56 

— 

— 

65 

37 

10 

l 

— 

— 

64 

202 

84 

— 

147 

7i7i 

— 

60 

7484 

59 

62 

8 

65 

35 

7i 

45 

1 - • 

26 

i7i 

— 

7i  ; 

12 

84 : 

6i  8 

— 1 

7+  jj 

— ; 

|{ 

28 

8i 

9i 

— 

— 

7484  Ij 

3 

5 

— 

23 

84 

8 8i 

8 

54 

6 8i  1 

1 1 

4i 

y 

84  ;; 

77\ c 

4i«: 

8 ; 

— 

— 

71 

/ 4 

84  1 

— 

8 ij 

i7 

4 4 

7i74 

4 

4i 

8 

— 

- 

7484 

H 

00 

iHv 

— |! 

5° 

5-8 

|| 

jj 

15 

84 

12 

84 

7i 

2lfC 

6f 

8 

— 

7i7i 

19  p 

5 1 

— 

l5 

8 

84  il 

— 

— 

8 84  / 

35 

64 

|| 

Ij 

G 

!/< 

Hi  Ij 

40 

j I£1 

— ::  9 2 5 

— 20 

7-0-  lojcj 

74  : 3oic! 

61  J|  22  + C:  5 


Gardens  marked  thus  * are  last  of  the  Season. 


V_>  CTT  L-O 1 H r 


1 

] 

(Harden, 

Total. 

Average. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

bbotsford 

81 

84 

bbotsleigh 

69 

iol 

lbion 

84  P 

1 1 

ldie 

99  P 

84 

mherst 

19 

94 

munamulla 

87ic 

8} 

rundel 

73  2 c 

S 

therfie.d 

71 

84 

visawella 

86 

74  1 

Balmoral 

72 

84 

.ambrakelly&D . 

90 

94 

larnagalla 

186 

94 

Jattagalla 

84 

84 

leaumont 

28 

84 

Berkin 

1171c 

84 

Blackstone 

42 

8f 

Blackwood 

46 

8f  | 

Blairavon 

64  p 

8 | 

Bloomfield 

44 

94 

Bogahawatte 

59 

9 

Bowhill 

21 

84 

Bramley 

69-5-c 

8i 

Brunswick 

76 

94 

laskieben 

55 

9 

lattaratenne 

91  p 

84 

lhapelton 

125  p 

9 4 

Ihesterford 

46 

8 

|laremont 

41 

7i 

Clarendon  D ... 

75  P 

94 

ulontarf 

80 

9 

Iraighead 

78 

8k 

^ranley 

53 

10 

TPCoDewalaky 

170  p 

84 

,,  Dunedin 

157  P 

84 

,,Mariawatte 

!65 

84 

,,Rosita 

80 

94 

,,Tangakelly  ... 

95 

io| 

,,Waliaha 

74  P 

"4 

,,Waverley  ... 

106 

iof 

Culloden 

49 

TO 

Dambulagalla  ... 

99 

84 

Dartry 

41 

84 

iDC 

8i|c 

84 

Densworth 

3° 

84 

; Derby 

3° 

8 

Dotala 

57  P 

94 

Eastland 

3§ic 

94 

Elangapitiya 

83 

8 

Elbedde 

117 

1 1 

Elgin 

36 

114 

j El  tofts 

148  p 

8f 

Emelina 

87 

84 

E.  P.  and  E.  Co 

i 

,,Hope 

57 

9 ! 

,,Ingurugalla  ... 

48 

84 

,,Kirrimattia  ... 

60 

84 

,,Meddecombra 

52 

8f 

, Ernan 

92  p 

84 

■ Erroll 

1 76  p 

94 

1 Farm 

87 

84 

Ferham&S.  Andre 

17 

1 1 

Fernlands 

90  p 

ll 

9 4 

roken  Org.  Pekoe 
Flowery  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonchong, 

Broken  and 
Sonchong, 

Fannings,  Dust 
and  Various. 

uantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. | 

Price. 

Quantity  .| 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

| Price. 

II 

( 

27  1 

7* 

I 

32 

9 

22 

74 

| 

47 

+ 94 

22 

*/ 

— 

— I 

— 

— 

— 

' 

— 

24 

94 

44  1 

/of-l/l 

IO 

8 

— 

— 

6|c 

74 

— 

— 

23 

84 

534c 

94 

23 

74 

— 

— 

iH  - 

— 



_ 

6 

+ 84 

8 

+ ”4 

3 

+8-4 

— 

— 

2 

+64 

— 

164c 

74 

4°4c 

94 

284c 

74 

B — 

— 

34c 

6 

— 

— 

424c! 

+ 74 

3!4c 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

..  Eh 

— 

— 

26 

ll 

29 

94 

16 

74 

’ — 

— 

v 1 

— 

— 

28 

6474 

30 

84 

24 

74 

— 

— 

4 

54 

— 

■ — 

24 

8 

35 

94 

12 

74 

| j — • | 

— 

1 

54 

_ 

50 

8| 

40 

104 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

!3 

10 

68 

8f 

63 

I of 

+2 

74 

— 

— 

1 m 

— 

25 

84 

30 

ll 

17 

+94 

12 

74 

— 

— 

— 

| '-T— 

— 

!3 

8 

12 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

7 



394c 

ll 

554c 

9 

224c 

74 

iic 

64 

— 



— 

26 

94 

*3 

74 

2 

64 

1 

6 



21 

8 

19 

10 

5 

74 

— 

— 

1 

54 

- 

— 

27 

ll 

21 

9 

*3 

74 

1 

54 

2lc 

54 

26 

9! 

18 

8| 

— n 

— 

— 

— 

— 

. §m  1 

— 

27 

10 

32 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



HE82  % 

— 

21 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

— ■ 

— - | 

204c 

84 

i8ic 

10 

294c 

74 

| — 1 

2%C 

64 

45 

9! 

31 

9 

— 

— 

— 

S£ 

I 

I — ■ ; 

— 

34 

94 

21 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ 

' ■ — -j 

39 

74 

4 lie 

9l 

— 

— 

5 

64 

6ic 

10 

1 

— 

42 

9 

544c 

i/if 

27 

74 

B — I 

— 

2 

5k 

| 

— 

h 

+ 74 

20 

94 

12 

7 

— 

' — 1 

— 

— 

16 

84 

16 

74 

9 

74 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

29 

9 

274c 

1/2 

19 

8 

— 

— 

1 1 

9t 

35 

84 

17 

”4 

i5 

8 

— 

1 'H-y 

2 

54 

29 

+94 

26 

ll 

9 

8 

H 

74 

! I 

— 

— 

— 

20 

94 

21 

nf 

12 

8 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— M 

1 1 Mb 

120  p 

7484 

50 

9 

— 

— • 

— 

cfYYpll 

— 

21  b 

1/14 

qo4c 

8 81 

20 

94 

26 

74 

K3B  j • 

— 

— 

— 

70 

+ 8 

57 

10 

38 

74 

— 

— 

— 

' — 

— | 

■ .— 

36 

84 

35 

104 

9 

74 

— 

— 

— 

• 

— 

30 

94 

49 

1/04 

13 

8 

E — 

— 

3 

74 

374° 

n4 

!7 

10 

t6 

i/i4 

44° 

84 

— 

— 

— 

50 

94 

55 

nf 

1 

84 

— * • 

— 

1 

1 — 

10 

104 

1 1 

9 

10 

i/i4 

12 

7 

— 

! 6 

114 

— 

— 

34 

74 

44 

9 

21 

74 

■ : ;Y" ' 

. ^ 

— \ 

— 

— 

15 

ll 

21 

9 

5 

74 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

174c 

ll 

254c 

io4 

164c 

74 

j94c 

7 

44  c 

54 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

3° 

8f 

— ■ v. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13 

+ 74 

8 

+94 

7 

+74 

I ■ 

7 

I 

54 

— 

— 

28 

7484 

284c 

”4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14c 

6 

— 



84c 

104 

i8|c 

104 

114c 

74 

— 

— 

lie 

54 

■ — • | 

— 

41 

74 

32 

+8f 

8 

74 

— 

2 

54 

— 

— 

60 

94 

34 

l/2f 

23 

84 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 1 

— & 

— . 

12 

104 

19 

1/1 

4 

8f 

— 

— 

I 

7 

| 

— 

40 

84 

784c 

+94 

30 

74 

— 

— 

— 

|p. — 

— 

— 

49 

84 

25 

104 

I I 

74 

1 I 

64 

1 

5 

— 

— 

32 

84 

25 

10 

— 

— 

‘ 

— 

12 

1 1 

36 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

39 

8 

21 

9 4 

— 

— 

— 

■ .7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25 

74 

27 

94 

— 

— 

! 

— 

— 

— 

184c 

9l 

26 

74 

23ic 

94 

25 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

35 

94 

3j4c 

i/oi 

8 

74 

i4c 

74 

J4C 

64 

— 

— 

24 

74 

40 

9 

!9 

74 

2 

64 

2 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 7 

11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

44 

8 9 

464c 

r/ 

j 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CEYLON.  — Conti  n tied. 


. 

Garden, 

1 Total. 

Average 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe  Pekoe  and 

or  Flowery  Pekoe.  Unassorted. 

. 

i 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity.  Price 

Quantity 

Price. 

Gallaheria 

91  1 

8* 

2I4 

2 IO 

29 

/ 

7l 

Gammadua 

34 

8* 

— 

l6 

8 

Gartmore 

73 

94 

— 



32 

9 

i Glencorse 

51  F 

8i 

8 1 

1 ioi 

12 

+8 

Gongalla 

6o4c 

8f 

— 

— 

i6£c 

74 

1 Goomera 

45 

8| 

— 

— 

15 

8 

Hantane 

87  p 

94 

— 

— 

j|  33 

8f 

Happugahalande 

77 

H 

— 

— 

I 26 

74 

Hardenhuish 

57 

94 

18 

11 



Hatherieigh 

101 

74 

— 

40 

i 74 

Hiralouvah 

38  P 

«4 

— 

— 

12 

1 +74 

Holm  wood 

47 

1 1 

— 



12 

94 

Hunugalla 

5° 

94 

— 

— 

15 

: +74 

Indian  Walk 

5°  P 

74 

40  p 

+7484 

IO 

1 7 

Kabragalla  M 

I I2^C 

94 

— 

354c 

84 

Kaloogala 

82 

«4 

— 

— 

24 

84 

Kandenewera  ... 

89 

9 

— 

— 

45 

8 

Kandapolla 

1 18  p 

724c 

ii4 



Kataboola 

97 

8f 

12 

1 of 

36 

84 

Kotiyagalla 

95  P 

1 of 

— 

— 

33 

104 

Keenagahaella  ... 

75 

84 

— 

— 

25 

8 

Lameliere 

i24ic 

8f 

— 

— 

394c 

84 

Lawrence 

108  p 

94 

49 

lo4 

48 

84 

Laxapanagalla . . . 

75|c 

8 

3o4c 

9 

274c 

74 

Lesmoir 

18  p 

8i 

— 

6 

74 

Logan 

74 

8 

— 

— 

26 

74 

Lynsted 

I25|c 

8* 

— 

— 

694c 

74  8 

Mahagalla 

5 P 

8f 

594c 

I of 

45 

+74 

M arske 

444c 

8| 

— 

— 

2°4C 

84 

Mayfield 

72 

8J 

37 

+84+9f 

35 

74 

Moolgama 

22 

8f 

— 

SB- 

IO 

84 

Mossville 

108 

8f  j 

53 

9 

47 

7 f 

Nahalma 

1 16  p 

84 

52 

74 

NewDimbula  D 

H0 

1 of 

— 

52 

IO 

Newton 

64 

8* 

— 

_ 

31 

8 

New  Tunisgalla 

16 

84 

— 



4 

74 

74 

Nicholaoya 

H 

— 

— 

4° 

Nyanza 

87  | 

84 

— 

36 

84 

OB  EC  Darrawela 

9i 

8f 

— 

38 

8 

,,  Nilloomally. . . 

50 

8f 

3° 

8 

,,  Smnapittia ... 

12 

64 

— 



,,  Stellenberg... 

44 

9 

— 



12  1 

84 

Oodewelle 

48 

94 

21 

104 

12 

94 

Oonagaloya 

49 

84 

— 

32 

74 

Oononagalla 

lQ4  P 

84 

22^C 

94 

4° 

74 

Opalgalla 

T3i 

84 

— 

44  1 

+ 74 

Ormidale 

9 He 

J/3 

— 

— 

274c| 

V24 

94 

Ouvah  Kellie 

62 

1 of 

— 

26 

„ B 

52 

iof 

— 

— 

21 

94 

Bittawella 

64 

9 

— 

— 

18 

84 

Poyston  . . 

36 

94 

IO 

94  1 

8 

84 

Queensland  ...  i 

47 

8f 

29 

94 

18 

74 

Ragalla  ... 

85  P 

10 

31 

94 

Rangalla 

90  p 

84 



33 

+74 

Rangbodde  ... 

84 

9 

36 

84 

Relugas  ... 

48 

94 

1S 

94 

17 

8 

Rookwood 

I2l£c 

84 

22^C 

94 

3°ic 

8 

Salem 

40 

84 

— 

1 

16 

{ 

+8 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Broken 

and  Souchong. 

FanningB,  Dot 
and  Various. 

1 Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity  Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity  Price 

24 

94 

1 7 

74 

[1 

12 

9f 

— 

— 

2 

64 

4 

54 

29 

1 1 

IO 

74 

— 

— 

2 

64 

H 

94 

16 

74 

— 

1 

54 

294( 

1 104 

124 

= 74 

— 

i 34< 

54 

15 

9 

15 

74 

!j  — 



374( 

: 114 

17 

74 

i 

! 

28 

IO 

! 21 

74 

1 I 

64 

1 

54 

26 

94 

■ r3 

8 

— 



20 

94 

1 40 

7 

— 

1 

6 

244c 

94 

— 

— 

1 

j — 

2ic 

:|  8 

22 

1/14 

IO 

8 

— 

3 

84 

15 

20 

74 

— 

— 

534c 

i of 

244c 

74 



z 

34 

94 

IO 

74 

— 

— 

r4 

6 

3° 

ti4 

14 

74 

— 



26 

i/i4 

20 

94 

— 





20 

62^0 

IO 

it4 

28 

74 

— 

— 

!;  1 

54 

25 

94 

25 

74 

— 



j 

664c 

1 94 

194c 

74 

— 

— 

, 

— 

1 — 

IO 

74 

i4c 

74 



— 

— 

i8ic 

74 

— 



— 

9 

9 

2 

7i 

He 

64 





27 

9 

21 

74 

1 — 

564c 

94 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

10 

+74 

— 

1 

+6 

94c 

1 1 

134c 

74 

He 

71 

jfc 

6 

1 1 

91 

— 

| — ! 

I 

Q 

54 

574c 

94  1 

7 

74 



7 

63 

1 14 

15 

9 

— 



20 

94 

13 

74 

— 



6 

35 

9f  | 
94  I 

5 

74 

— 

— 

1 

54 

25 

35 

IO 

IO 

22 

18 

8 

74 

2 

64 

2 

54 

20 

94 

— 

— 

— 



— 

1 

— 

12 

64 

20 

IO 

12 

74 

— 



15 

8+ 

— 

— ! 

— 



1 

1 7 

94 

— 

— 

_ 1 

26 

94 

13  I 

74 

— 

— 1 

3 1 

54 

43 

tio 

44 

+74  1 

— - 

504c 

i/44 

h4c| 

1 1 

- — . 

1 

36 

nf  1 

— 1 

— 







3i 

1 14 

— 

— 



j 

28 

IO 

18  1 

74 

— 

1 



12 

1 14 

6 

74 

— 

— j 

— 

— 

39 

1 of 

12 

? j 

; 

34c 

6f 

32 

34 

IO 

104 

18 

H 

■74 

74 

— 

! 

74c 

64 

16 

!°i 

— 

— 

■ — 

•’ 



294c  8 

4 114 

374c 

74 

— 

— 

3|c 

5f6f 

H 

+94 

. 

9 

+74 

~ 

— 

I 

54 

till 

Ollg, 

CEYLON. 

Continued. 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average 

1 Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Broken  and 
! Sonohong. 

i 

Fannings,  Dusi 
and  Various. 

Q antity. 

Price 

.Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

1 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

rice 

Sanquhar 

91 

84 

i 

29 

+7f 

29 

94 

, 

33 

+74 

j 

: ■ 

■ 

Saumarez 

62  p 

7 4 

56  P 

7i9i 

6 

6| 

— ' 

-vjA 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,, 

47  P 

-r  3 

/ 4= 

47  P 

l7i  8| 

— 

— 

— 

j — ■ 

I | . ’M 

— 

— 

- 

SCTC  Abergeldie 

63  p 

9 

if  — - 

— 

34 

8i 

J7ic 

i/°i 

12 

74 

— 

— 

il 

„ In  very 

100  p 

10 

. — " ■ 

. — 

38 

9i 

34ie 

i/ii 

— 

— 

24  P 

6484 

— 

— 

4 

,, Mincing  Lane 

66  p 

9 

1 — ■ 

25 

8i 

27ic 

12 

8 

■ — 

— 

2j?C 

6-k 

4 

Selegama 

io4  P 

84 

— 

— 

5°2C 

74 

3 3 2C 

94 

r9ic 

7i 

— 

•-  — . 

2 

5i&4 

if 

Silver  Kandy 

68Jc 

9i 

47ic 

ioiiof 

2 iic 

8 

| ' — 

, _ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

somerset 

88  p 

9i 

35 

8i 

53ic 

10 

|.  — : j§ 

— 

— 



1 

. — 

- 

it.  Clair 

98 

iof 

— 

. 

50 

94 

31 

i/ii 

17 

8i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5l 

it.  Leys  ...j 

45  P 

9 

— 

- 

22  • 

8 

2oic 

Hi 

2 

7i 

1 

54 

— 

— 

- 

it.  Vigeans  ... 

45  P 

8f 

— 

— 

18 

8* 

2o4c 

10J 

i 6 

7i 

iic 

64 

— 

— 

6 

iunnycroft  ...j 

91 

7f  1 

! I*  --  - 

12 

74 

: 33 

9 

46 

7 

— 

1 s 

— 

8 

iuriakande  ..., 

83 

8%  | 

. y— - 

36 

8 

27 

10 

20  | 

7b 

— 

— ■ 



51 

'amaravelly 

93 

9 

H ...  • . 1 

. 

28 

8 

I 64 

9t9i 



— 

— 

I 

74 

- 

'aprobana 

95  P 

9 ! 

: f "-VS-''-'.  ’ 

. | — | 

56ic 

84 

29 

94 

6*c 

74 

— 

s — ; : 

4ic 

94 

- 

'heberton 

62^0 

6f  : 

• ■ 

m 

! 9 

— 

5°icl 

64 

- - 

— 

12-^C 

+64 

- 

'hornfield  . . 

64  p 

9i  ! 

— i 

4.^ 

21 

84 

364-c 

1 1 

4 | 

7b 

- — 

| — 

3ic 

8 

6 

'orrington 

tup 

84 

— 

— 

44 

74 

50 

I9  ; 

5 I 

74 



— 

I2^C 

6i 

- 

V altrim  . . 1 

76 

9b  ; 

— 

28 

9 

34 

104 

H 

74 

— 

...  — - f 

' - • " 

- 

Variagalla 

12 

8 ; 

— 

12 

8 1 

V-  ■ 

— j | 







— 

it 

Varriapolla 

5° 

8 1 

25 

84+94 

1 

— 

18 

7b 

5 

74 

2 

6 

- 

\ attegodde 

70  p 

10 

— 

— 

21 

94 

25 

mi 

2Iic 

8 

3ic 

64 

- 

Vest  Haputale... 

99-rC 

37ic 

84 

28^-c 

74 

34ic 

ioj 

— 

— 

— 

— j 

— 

- 

'ahalakella  .... 

46 

7b  ; 

A -Ay  A 

h 

7i 

16 

84 

16  j 

7 

— . 

— 

. S 1 

. • 

- 

'ataderia  T Co  Y 

56 

7i 

— 

— 

3° 

74 

^4 

7i 

12 

74 

— 

— 

— 

" 

thanside  ...i 

i 

73 

I°i 

I 

20 

1/24 

' 

— 

30 

9i 

23  j 

84 

4 - ' 

(6 

6 

JAVA. 

1368  pkgs.  74d. 

4 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

Fine  & FlowryPek, 

: Medium  Pekoe. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Souchong. 

Cong.  Bro.  & Dust 

1 

' 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

1 

iQuantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

, Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

- 

agelen 

844 

6| 

_ I 

468 

648f 

wm 

_ 

; 376  1 

+54  741 

- 

asinga 

87 

64 

!3 

8* 

!7 

6| 

12 

64 

26 

6i 

j 

!9 

6 

5} 

anoembangan 

126 

84- 

— 1 

— ; 

126 

84 

— 

1 — 

5 j 

— 

- 

erbakti 

76  p 

H 

i iic 

1/9 

*5 

7i 

h 

84 

L3 

7i  I 

15 

6f 

8 

7 

if 

endjo  Aijoe 

I35 

84 

12 

i/7i 

25 

74 

27 

74 

26 

64 

29 

64 

16 

6f 

__ 

jiboengoer 

100 

H 

- : 

IOO 

84  484 

— iH 

l — \| 

S 1 

— n these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; for  halt-chests  ; p for  packages  f Prices  marked 
hus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  weight 

— I to  one  chest 


GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Brokers. 


| W.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  i & 2,  Bury  Street  .St,  Mary  Axe. 


BOW,  WILSON  k STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CEYLON,  AND  JAVA  TEA  REPORT, 


13,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


April  jth , 1893. 


The  Market  has  remained  closed,  so  far  as  Public  Sales  are  concerned,  during  the  whole  of  this 
eek.  It  re-opens  for  Indians  on  Monday,  and  Ceylons  on  Tuesday  next. 

Deliveries  of  all  Tea  during  March  are  disappointing,  being  a natural  reflection  of  the  extremely 
all  condition  lately  prevailing  in  the  Tea  trade  generally  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Exports  to  the  end  of  March  from  Calcutta  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  telegraphed  as  106 
iillion  pounds  as  against  nearly  no  million  pounds  for  the  same  period  of  last  season. 

The  export  from  Ceylon  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  March  is  telegraphed  as  about 
000,000  lbs.,  and  the  estimate  for  April  is  7,000,000  lbs. 


We  print  with  this  circular  a table,  which  shows  the  Home  Consumption  of  Tea  in  Great 
ritain  during  each  year  since  1866.  The  consumption  of  Indian  Tea  is  specified  from  that  date 
id  of  Ceylon  Tea  from  the  year  1885.  The  average  consumption  of  all  Tea  per  head  of  population 
. each  year  is  also  shown. 


Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London  : — 


UST.  ' ( Fair  ordinary , dark  liquor j 

ANN1NGS.  (Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor) 
foKEN  TEA. (Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor) 

K.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor) 

EKOE.  (Greyishto  blackish  some  tip, useful  liquor) 

K.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor) 

KOE.  (Blackish, greyish, some  tip,  inferior  liquor) 


<h93- 


EKOE  SOUG. 
‘EKOE 

EKOE  SOUG. 
EKOE 


(Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor) 

(Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor) 
(Rather  bold  leaf;  indifferent  liquor) 
(Somewhat  bold  leaf;  indifferent  liquor) 


1893- 


4fd 

L 892, 

3fd. 

1891, 

7d. 

1 890, 

5d- 

6d. 

> ) 

4id. 

9 9 

7fd. 

9 9 

5id. 

7jd. 

9 9 

5fd. 

9 9 

9fd. 

9 9 

7d- 

8d. 

9 9 

6-J-d. 

9 9 

iojd. 

9 9 

8Jd. 

8fd. 

99 

9d. 

9-9 

1 id. 

9 9 

9id. 

7fd. 

9 9 

5 id. 

9 9 

9|d. 

9 9 

64d. 

7|d- 

9 9 

6fd. 

9 9 

io^d. 

99 

7id. 

a in 

London : — 

8d. 

1892, 

6d. 

1891, 

9jd. 

O 

Ch 

00 

9d. 

8id. 

’ 9 9 

8fd. 

•>  9 

io^d. 

9 9 

iofd. 

7d- 

5d- 

9 9 

9fd- 

9 9 

8Jd. 

7fd. 

9 9 

5fd. 

9 9 

iod. 

9 9 

gd. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  TEA  IN  LONDON  (in  lbs.)  DURING  MARCH. 


1891. 

Imports.  . 
1892. 

1893. 

1891 . 

Deliveries. 

1S92. 

1893 

Indian 

5,953,848 

7,574,724 

4,794,282 

7,223,670 

10,042,986 

8,727,468 

Ceylon  

4,765,346 

5,475,372 

6,509,896 

2,769,972 

5,i58,5o« 

4,635,390 

Java  . . 

455.7oo 

336,840 

444,220 

385,490 

121,590 

303,160 

China,  etc 

3,725,403 

1,859,779 

1,130,925 

5,810,576 

5,350,234. 

•5,222,481 

Total  lbs. 

14,900,297 

15,246,715 

12,879,323 

16,189,708 

20,673,318 

18,948,499 

L 

FROM  1st  JUNE  TO  31st  MARCH. 


1890-91 . 

Imports. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1890-91.. 

Deliveries. 

1891-92 

1892-93. 

iSgi. 

Stock. 

1S92. 

1S93 

IAN  

97,234,899 

107,860,881 

106,651,218 

85,863,012 

89,433,033 

89,687,142 

38,861,676 

45,089,280 

46,276,506 

LON 

36,284,536 

52,105,472 

51,989,082 

34,095,190 

5°, 393, 510 

54,200,244 

11,779,720 

16,686,854 

I5,549,9So 

\ 

3,244,220 

2,537,850 

3,508,260 

3,233,440 

2,713,130 

3,045,000 

1 ,075,620 

674,310 

910, 2S0 

NA,  ETC 

68,289,725 

60,122,381 

53,636,669 

68,383,967 

58,538,352 

49,316,510 

39,898,086 

30,028,49s 

25,052,821 

Total  lbs 

205,053,380 

222,626,584 

215,785,229 

191,575,609 

201,078,025 

196,248,896 

91,615,102 

92,47s, 942 

87,789.587 

B 

! 

, - ^ , 

_ L ^ / 

BANK  RATE.  2±  per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight.— Calcutta  l/2g.  Colombo  1/2 


3 

4 


Home  Consumption  of  Tea  in  Great  Britain  (in  lbs,). 


INDIAN 
CHINA,  etc. 


1866. 

4, 584, °°° 
97,681,000 

102,265,000 


1867. 

6,360,000 

104.628.000 

110.988.000 


3-68 


1868. 

7,746,000 
99, 339, ooo 

106,815,000 


1869. 

10,716,000 

101.080.000 

111.796.000 


1870. 

13,500,000 

104.051.000 

117.551.000 


1871. 

13,956,00c 

109,445,00c 

123,401,00c' 

“if 

3-92 


Amount  per  head  of) 
population  (in  lbs.) I 3 42 


3-52  3-63  3‘8l 


INDIAN 
CHINA,  etc.  ... 


1872. 

16,656,000 

111.005.000 

127.661.000 


1873. 

20,216,000 

1 1 1.665.000 

131.881.000 


1874. 

18,528,000 

1 18.751.000 

137.279.000 


4'1 1 


4‘22 


Amount  per  head  of  ) 
population  (in  lbs.))  4 01 


1875- 

23,220,000 

122,107,000 

145,327, OOO 


4'43 


1876. 

25, 740, ooo 

123.364.000 

149.104.000 


4'49 


1877. 
27,852,oo( 
i32,263,oo<  u 

151,115, 00(l 

- - - : ET 

hr. 


INDIAN 
CHINA,  eto.  ... 


1878. 

36,744,000 

120,652,000 

1 57)39^,000 


1879. 

34,092,000 

126.340.000 

160.432.000 


1880. 

43,836,000 

114.485.000 

158.321.000 


1881. 

48,336,000 

III,J15,000 

160,051,000 


1882. 

50,496,000 

1 14.462.000 

164.958.000 


1883. 


I 

I 


59,000,00, 
1 1,780,00: 


70,780,0c  fDI 


h 


Amount  per  head  0 
population  (in  lbs. 

)1  4'^4 

4-68 

4’57 

4-58 

4-67 

INDIAN 
CEYLON 
CHINA,  etc.  ... 

1884. 

64,217,000 

110,843,000 

1885. 

65,678,000 

3,217,000 

113, 5H> 000 

1886. 

68,420,000 

6.245,000 

104,226,000 

1887. 

83.112.000 
9,941,000 

90.508.000 

1888. 

86.210.000 
i8,553)Ooo 

80.653.000 

175,060,000 

182,409,000 

178,891,000 

183,561,000 

185,416,000 

Amount  per  head  of)  n 

population  (in  lbs.)  j 4 *7 

5-02 

4-87 

4‘95 

4-95 

INDIAN 
CEYLON 
CHINA,  etc.  ... 

1890. 

101,961,686 

34,516,469 

57)530)337 

1891. 

98,941,931 

51,227,602 

52,287,304 

1892. 

109,528,169 

63,102,127 

34,483,408 

194,008,492 

202,456,837 

207,113,704 

Amount  per  head  of  | 
population  (in  lbs.))  5 *7 

5-36 

5‘43 

4-80 


feu. 


1889. 
g6,ooo,odr 
28,500,0c 
61,100,0c 


185,600,0' 


. 


4'99 


:KOE. 

:k.  sc 


1YL 


rL- 

■K'  ■ 

4 

iK'jf 


-J  "•  "A- 
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GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CEYLON,  AND  JAVA  TEA  REPORT. 
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IN  LONDON 

Java. 

37,668  packages. 
49>2I7 


Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C.  April  \\th , 1893. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION  ""  j " m ~ tfj 

From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon. 

1891-1892.  1,21 1,623  packages.  704,658  packages, 
iring  the  week  1892-1893.  1,138,469  ,,  679,789  ,, 

004  packages  Indian  i 
2 621  ,,  Ceylon  J-Total  49,399  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

,774  ,,  Java  j 

The  slackness  of  trade  in  the  country,  and  the  reluctance  displayed  by  some  to  pay  duty  on 
-y^ything  not  absolutely  necessary,  before  the  publication  of  the  Budget,  have  recently  told  rather 
[ /erely  upon  figures ; — hence  the  duty  payments  shown  below  appear  to  compare  unfavorably  with 
bit  season,  unless  sufficient  allowance  be  made  for  this  temporary  derangement  of  clearances, 
antitv  of  Tea  (in  lbs.)  on  which  Duty  was  paid  at  all  Bonded  Warehouses  in  the  Kingdom  from  1st  June  to  31st  of  March. 


1889-1890. 

per  centages.  1890-1891. 

per  centages.  1891-1892. 

per  centages.  1892-1893.  per  centages. 

; dian 

78,357,797 

53  85,264,588 

52  86,278,531 

5°  88,129,131 

52 

pylon 

23,492,012 

16  32,217,364 

19  47,862,608 

28  51,461,188 

30 

nina,  etc. 

46,45B72i 

31  47,327,840 

29  38,068,828 

22  29,731,415 

18 

Total  lbs. 

148,301,530 

164,809,792 

172,209,967 

I09,32B734 

Quantity  of  Tea  exported  from  Great  Britain,  from  1st  June  to  31st  of  March. 

1889-1890.  1890-1891.  1891-1892.  1892-1893. 

Included  with  China . 1,965,158  3,511,163  2,696,286 

,,  1,142,626  2,332,469  2,876,842 

29,572,8o:[  25,295,929  24,121,756  23,898,147 

The  market  reopened  on  Monday  with  brisk  competition  for  the  lower  grades, 
using  a very  firm  tone  for  these  with  an  occasional  advance  of  a farthing  per  lb.  Medium  kinds 
11  steadily  at  rates  current  before  Easter.  The  following  averages  are  worthy  of  note  : — “ Assam 
3.,  Towkok,”  1 /of  ; “ Seeyok,”  i/of  ; “ Assam  Co.,  Gabroo  Purbot,”  ijo\  ; “ Dahingeapar,”  i/- 
ifeekly  average  of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1893,  16,790  pkgs.  av.  9R  1892,9,587  pkgs.av.8fd. 


ndian 

leylon  .... 
ihina,  etc. 

STMAN. 


)0 


1893. 

1892. 

PKGS.  |PRICE. 

1 PKGS.  | PRICE. 

SAM 

73 54(P  9* 

1 2854  p IO 

CHAR&SyLHET 

57i3jP  9 

i 5442  !P  8i  I 

ITTAGONG 

102 

i 1 ! 

Darjeeling 

Dooars 

Kangra  Valley,  etc. 


1893. 

[ 1892. 

| 1893. 

1892. 

' PKGS.  | PRICE. 

1 PKGS.  | PRICE. 

J PKGS.  | PRICE. 

PKGS.  | PRICE 

390  p 1/ 

j 21  j i/if 

Neilgherry  105  pi  9! 

! 

1904  p!  8» 

! 984  pi  8 

Terai  ..  : 

524c,  7 \ 

i 

Travancore  1170  p,  8 

192  PI  5i 

UST. 
INNINGS. 


4fd 

1892, 

3*d. 

M 

CN 

00 

7d. 

1890, 

5d. 

6Jd . 

. , 

4fd. 

3 3 

8d. 

3 3 

5fd. 

7|-d. 

> > 

5id. 

t 

3 3 

9fd. 

3 J 

7id. 

8Jd 

> J 

6|d. 

3 3 

iojd. 

3 3 

8|d. 

gd. 

5 > 

gd. 

,, 

1 Hd. 

3 3 

9id- 

7fd 

? 3 

5d- 

3 3 

9fd. 

3 3 

7d. 

7fd. 

44 

64d 

3 3 

io-|d. 

3 3 

7fd- 

after  the 


fortnight’s  cessation 


of 


Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London  : 

(Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor)  i8c 

(Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor)  ,, 

ROKEN  TEA.  (Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor)  ,, 

K.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor)  ,, 

EKOE.  (Greyishto  blackish  some  tip,  useful  liquor)  ,, 

EK.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor)  ,, 

EKOE.  (Blackish, greyish, some  tip,  inferior  liquor)  ., 

IEYLON.  Tuesday’s  large  sale  did  not  prove  excessive 
actions.  Bidding  was  animated,  and  prices  ruled  firm  for  all  descriptions,  the  lower  grades  being 
jfenly  competed  for  at  an  occasional  slight  advance  in  rates.  The  following  averages  may  be 
iientioned: — “ Dessford,”  i/of,  “ Labukelle,  EP&ECo,”  i/of,  “Norwood,  EP&ECo,”  1/2J, 
|lVallaha,  CTPCo,”  nfd.  Average  for  week  gd.,  against  8fd.  for  corresponding  week  last  year. 

Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  London  : — 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf;  fair  liquor)  1893,  8d. 

PEKOE  (Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor)  ,,  8fd. 

IPEKOE  SOUG.  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,,  7jd. 

PEKOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,,  7§d- 

A.VA  was  represented  by  a large  selection,  comprising  a varied  assortment.  A strong  market  for 
I grades  was  the  predominant  feature  in  the  auctions.  Some  good  Teas  were  offered  from  the 
Sinagar  ” Estate.  About  600  packages  of  Tea  brought  over  from  Holland  were  included  in  the 
Italogues. 


1892, 

5fd.  1891, 

9id. 

1890,  8fd. 

3 3 

8£d. 

1 old. 

,,  io|d. 

3 3 

a&  d 

33 

' gid. 

,,  Sid. 

3 3 

5id- 

iod. 

,,  gd. 

ANK  RATE.  i\  per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight.— Calcutta  l/2f.  Colombo  l/2f 


" “ ■ ■ f 

|| 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe  | 

Pekoe 

and  I 

I 

Broken  and 

Fanninff 

5,  Dnst, 

Garden, 

Total. 

Average.  | 

or  Flowery  Pekoe.  ' 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonehong. 

Sonehong, 

and  Various. 

' | 

Quantity. 

Price.  |j 

Quantity! 

Pric 

Quantity.! 

Price. 

Quantity. | 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

ASSAM 

7354  p 

9f 

1 

I 

1 

| 

* AssamC  Cheridoj 

21  I p 

9 

50 

9f 

18 

l/ 

113 

7f 

18 

I/if 

I2fc 

6f 

378  P 

9f 

!3 

i/3i  1 

80  igf  I of 

12 

1/7* 

139 

8f8i 

122 

8 l/2f 

124c 

4f 

* ,,GabrooPurbot 

164  p 

1/°i 

49ic 

i/9i 

57 

9f  i°i 

11 

i/of  | 

20 

8i 

i8fc 

Hf 

94c 

5f 

* ,,  Gelakey 

384  P 

9i 

137  pi 

of  i/6f 

1 16 

8i  8f 

38 

iofufl 

83 

7i  8 

4 

7f 

6fc 

6f  7 

* 

117  p 

nf 

20 

!/4i 

44 

9a 

12 

1/84  1 

29 

8f  | 

3 

Si 

9fc 

5f 

* ,,  Mackeypore  , 

55  P 

iof 

— 

15 

ioi 

9 

1/4* 

17 

8f 

8 

9 

64c 

5f 

* ,,  Mazenga  ... 

57°  P 

9a 

— 

217 

9 9f 

96  pi/ 

2f  i/4f 

151 

8 8f 

65 

7i! i°i 

4ifc 

5 5i 

* ,,  Rookang 

324  P 

io| 

— 

- 

99 

9 i 1 °i 

58  pi/ 

3f  i/5f 

72 

84 

88  p 

8l/2f 

7fc 

6f 

* ,,  Tovvkok 

62  p 

i/of 

— 

— 

— 

18 

1/2 



— 

4i 

1 /°f 

3fc 

6f 

*AtarKatWLMB 

171  p 

10 

igic 

1/ 

if 

59 

1 1 

28fc 

i/if 

30 

9 

21 

6 8f 

14 

5f 

> 

*BishnauthTCoD 

roi  p 

1 1 

20fc 

V4t 

26 

i/°i 

2 

l/2f 

31 

9f 

19 

8 

3 

iof 

*BITC  Mancotta 

95 

7f 

— 

14 

8f 

25 

I8i 

22 

7i 

28 

7i 

6 

5 

* ,,Sessa 

150  P 

H 

H 

9- 

19 

8i 

24 

10 

81 

7f  8 

9 

7f 

3fc 

4f 

Borelli  T Co 

208  p 

10 

12 

i/3f 

39 

1 of 

1 7 

i/2f 

49 

8f 

23 

Sf 

68  p 

6f9f 

Bungla  Gor 

82 

10 

17 

1 / 

if 

20 

10 

— 

— 

21 

9 

24 

8 8f 

— 

— 

Dahingeapar 

35 

1/ 

15 

i/3i 

20 

tgf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

Dejoo  T Co 

162  p 

9i 

2llc 

i/if 

60  p 

9110 

16 

9f 

a 

H|VJ 

O 

8f 

20 

7f 

5ic 

6f 

Dejoo  Valley 

82 

9i 

— 

82 

+9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8f 

1 

Dhendi 

98 

iof 

■ — - 

52 

10  1/21 

— 

— 

36 

Si 

— 

— 

10 

Doolahat 

167  p 

84 

— 

54 

9f 

22fc 

f 1 14 

67 

7i 

24 

7f 

— 

— 

R 

Eastern  AssamC 

410  p 

Iof 

I741CI 

ofi/3f 

831c 

9 9i 

6ifc 

9f  nf 

70  p 

7m 

— 

— 

224c 

4f 

t 

Hunwal  T Co  ... 

271  p 

8f 

i8fc 

1/21 

72 

8fio 

25 

1 of 

1 00 

7\7l 

56 

8 

— ! 

— 

OO 

Jhanzie  T Assoc 

383  P 

iof 

— 

162 

10 

53 

i/4f 

III 

9f 

— 

— 

57  P' 

5f7f 

Jorehaut  T Co  . . . 

564  P 

10 

162  pi 

of 1/2  f 

96 

9 10 

48  1 

/ if-1/2 

240 

8f8f 

— 

— 

18 

Sf 

Lepetketta  . . 

116  p 

IOf 

47  Pi 

/2  i/7i 

33 

8i 

284c 

Sf 

8 

li 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„ 

44  P 

7 

7 P 

9 3/2 

1 1 

7f 

iofc 

6i 

6 

6i 

— 

— 

10 

4i 

Mahmara  Plant. 

120 

9i 

19 

11 

29 

9i 

5 

1/1* 

42 

8i 

16 

iof 

9 

5i 

le 

1 Majnli  Co  Kolap. 

80 

iof 

20 

1/ 

2 

30 

1 of 

— 

— • 

30 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

N' 

Mokalbari 

85  P 

iof 

20 

1/3* 

43 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7f 

22fC 

9 

i 

Nahor  Habi 

421  P 

8 

— 

103 

84 

4ifc 

1 1 if 

i43 

7\7l 

134 

— 

— 

*Namgaon 

169 

10  i 

18 

M 

tOjH* 

45 

1 1 

24 

nf 

42 

9f 

30 

9 

IO 

5i 

El 

Nonoi  T Co 

I27  P 

9i 

67  piofnf 

30 

9 

— 

— 

30 

8 

— 

— 

! — ! 

— 

*Rungajaun 

io7  P 

8 

— 

22 

84 

10 

10 

28 

8f 

1 lie 

+8f 

1 36 

6f  8 

U 

*Rungli  Ting  .. 

56  p 

10 

— 

13  P 

9i  I of 

12 

i/9* 

12 

8 

— 

— 

19 

5 9f 

Salonah  T Co  K 

.171  p 

9 

— 

69 

9f  1 if 

4T|c 

iof 

36 

7f  iof 

25 

7f 

— 

■ 

,,Salonah 

4fc 

i/5 

4fc 

l/5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

• 48 

' 

— 

— 

' 

=;:Scottish  AssamC 

188 

nf 

3i  1 / 

4*1/6* 

33 

1 1 

39 

i/2i 

37 

9i 

Sf 

— 1 

— 

j; 

H1 

9i 

34 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

55 

52  P|5f  10 

Sillonee  Baree 

170 

9i 

— 

61 

10 

3° 

1 M 

49 

8i 

30 

8 

— 

— 

Singlo 

14  b 

m 

14  b 

3/o  3/5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lc 

Tingri  T Co 

97 

10 

32 

i/°i 

39 

9f 

— 

— 

24 

— 

2 

5f 

It 

CACHR&  SYLHT 

5713  p 

9 

6fc 

i 

I2icj 

in 

Adam  Tila 

QOi-C 

9 

45|c 

9f- 

1/- 

— 

— 

27ic 

9 

— 

— 

7 j 

4t 

Baraoora 

397  P 

8i 

44 

9f 

1/- 

107 

8f8f 

59 

9f 

169  p 

7i7f 

16 

i8fc 

6 

K 

*B&CChar.Ass.S. 

397  P 

8| 

32ti 

oi  i/of 

129 

8f  9 

77 

9f9f 

124 

8 

7i 

19  P1 

5464 

* ,,  Singla  T Co 

229 

9 

43  1 

Ofl/ll 

76 

8i  9 

— 

— 

1 10 

7f  8 

— 

7f7f 

— ! 

— 

en: 

BITCoDwarbund 

i33  P 

8 

— 

21 

8f 

26 

9f 

— 

— 

86 

— 

— 

:rr. 

,,  Urrun bnnd... 

124 

8f 

11 

ioi 

4i 

8f 

13 

1 of 

30 

7f 

29 

7f 

— ! 

)C 

*Burrumsal 

70  p 

nf 

29JC  1 

/4-I/7* 

12 

1 of 

8fc 

+9t 

— 

— 

16 

Sf 

5fc! 

7f 

)C: 

CD. 

Chandkhira 

187  p 

7i 

30  b 

w 

25 

7 f8f 

32 

8f 

65 

7f 

10 

6f 

25  ! 

4f  6 

Cheerie  Valley  . . 

93 

9f 

— 

46 

9f 

23 

iof 

12 

Si 

12 

7f  ! 

| 

— 

Derby 

100 

84 

— 

— 

— 

88 

8f 

— 

— 

12 

7f 

— 

Dilkoosha 

54 

8* 

— 

23 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

I 

31  ; 

5f  9 

1 Doloi  T Co 

346  p 

8* 

37 

9f  i/P* 

94 

8f 

5i 

9f 

146 

7f  8 

— 

18  p| 

6f 

i *Doloo 

275  P 

8* 

60 

8i  1 8* 

92 

9fi° 

63 

8 

4° 

7f  | 

20fc| 

t6f 

i *DoodputleeTCo 

J55  P 

8f 

— 

46  p 

8f9f 

39 

iof 

— 

— 

55 

Sf 

15 

5*7f 

KK... 

123  p 

10 

24fc 

i/4* 

36 

9 

25 

nf 

23 

8i 

15 

7f 

j 

— 

Dooloogram 

105 

8f 

— 

25 

9 

30 

9l 

22 

8 

28 

8f 

| 

— 

' ^Indian  T Co  ... 

183 

10 

— 

28 

iofnf 

18 

i/5f 

61 

8f 

76 

7f9f 

— i • L 

— 

1 *Koyah 

66  p 

84 

— 

13 

8f 

2lfc 

9f 

29 

7\ 

3 

6f 

— 1 

— 

+LMB  .Jalingah 

105 

8f 

— 

4° 

8f 

26 

9f 

25 

8 

2 

7f 

12 

• 

Sf 

! Longai 

297  p 

7i 

— 

17 

8f 

108  p 

8i  m 

86  p 

7\  8 

82  p 

7 +7f 

4 

5f 

Sephinjuri  BhTC 

321  P 

iof 

161  pi 

i/2i 

74fc 

8f 

86 

iofiof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sonarupa 

100 

9 

20 

iof 

36 

8i 

12 

iof 

20 

7 4 

— 

12  ' 

Sf 

INDIAN.  April  14th. 




Garden, 

Total, 

Average. 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Sonchong, 

Broken  and 
Souchong, 

Fannings,  Dnst, 
and  Various, 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity-! 

Price.  1 

Quantity. | 

Price. 

Quantity. | 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

STCo  Amrail  ... 

i 85 

9 

17 

9i  nf 

i 26 

81 

23 

9k 

11 

8 

[ 8 

7k 

— 

— 

,Balisera  . . 

1 219 

9 

49 

9*1/2* 

54 

8f 

44 

9k 

56 

8 

16 

73 

— 

— 

,Deanston 

656  p 

9k 

116 

10  1/4I 

1 J93 

9 

62 

io\ 

169 

8-4 

79 

8 

37*c 

8 

,Phulcherra  ... 

217 

9 

36 

TO  i/of 

80 

8i 

29 

IO 

46 

8 

I 26 

7k 

— 

— 

>Rajghat 

453  p 

9i 

7i 

9i-i/2 

I42 

9 

68 

IO 

113 

8 

37 

7l 

22-Jc 

7i 

vVest  Jalingah... 

J33 

H 

. 

■ -- 

35 

+9 

16 

tni 

35 

84 

28 

7\8i 

!9 

6 

HITTAGONG 

'antmara 

102 

8* 

16 

xoi 

44 

8J8i 

— 

— 

— 

42 

7i 

— ■ 

— 

ARJEELING 

390  p 

1/ 

'arjeeling  Co  ... 

176 

ni 

3° 

+1/2 

64 

tioi 

26 

I/2i 

56 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rungmook 

116  p 

Hi 

37ic 

i/4i 

4Iic 

1 1 

ioic 

i/3i 

11 

9 

9 

8 

00 

tOlM 

0 

6f 

eeyok 

98^0 

i/°i 

47icfi 

/2f-fl/ 

4i36ic 

In 

— 

— 

i5*c 

8i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

OOARS 

1904  p 

8| 

1 

ooarsCo  Ghatia 

235 

9i 

' — 

76 

9 9i 

50 

1 of 

81 

8i 

— 

.iBi  i 

28 

8f 

,,  Indong  ... 

309 

9i 

32 

1/ 

81 

+8| 

99 

9fio 

32 

8 

3° 

7i 

35 

5 8f 

,,  Nagrakatta 

335 

«i 

— 

— 

100 

8f  9 

52 

9f 

162 

7l  8 

— 

— 

21 

9i 

lope 

561  P 

8f 

7°kc 

l/2i 

163 

8|  9 

61 

9i 

IOI 

7t  8 

94 

7k 

72kc 

5k 

jteenglas 

261  p 

72 

*7 

9 

78 

7i 

28 

8i 

112 

7i7* 

— 

■ — 

26ic 

4* 

MSTCo  N.Nudv 

203  p 

8f 

47  P 

9t 

55 

«3  9 

23 

9iio 

48 

8 

21 

7i7i 

9kc 

7i 

ANGRAYALEY 

ode 

522C 

7i 

— 

— 

— : 

— 

§g 

— 

52*c 

7i 

— 

— 

MBB— 

— 

EILGHERRY 

odanaad 

105  P 

9i 

5°ic 

II* 

20ic 

10* 

20 

84 

15 

84 

— 

: 

RAYANCORE 

1170  p 

8 

onaccord 

8o|c 

7k 

— ! 

Cal 

782° 

7 2 

— 

— |j 

— . 

■ — | 

— 

— 

2*C 

5k 

raemore 

95*c 

«i 

— 

6 iic 

84 

29^C 

9* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5*c 

5 

rigton 

26  p 

84 

I2*C 

iof 

H 

7i 

— ' 

— 

— 

. — , : 

— 

MR 

79ic 

7i 

— 

— 

7iic 

+7* 

— 

— ! 

US  i i 

— 

6*c 

7 

2ic 

5 

^ lenbrittle 

7°ic 

7l 

— 

55ic 

7i 

7kc 

9f 

— 

7kc 

7k 

ilc1 

5l 

lenmore 

74*c 

8k 

| 

||p4§4>: 

49ic 

8 

22ic 

9* 

■V'M:. 

2kc 

7k 

i*c 

5i 

ranby 

20^0 

8i 

— . 

i6ic 

8i 

IK  v 

— 

— 

- SHI 

ikc 

7k 

lome 

59  P 

8| 

— | 

57ic 

8f 

— 

— | 

il 1 

I 

7k 

1 

6f 

inmylies 

6310 

H 

1 1 

a — | 

55  2 c 

8f 

— 

— 1 ■ 

7ic 

7k 

lie 

6 

lount 

66  p 

8 

— 1 | 

— 

— 

34ic 

9i 

3 1 

7k 

| . — | 

lie 

7i 

K 

3°*c 

6* 

1 s 1 

■ — 

. ’4^ 

— 

— 

— . 

I2lc 

7 

1 84c 

5i 

> arvithi 

72kc 

8 

— 

37ic 

8 

I2ic 

84 

23*c 

7k 

1:1 4iy! 

— . . 

— 

enshurst 

25 

8 

— 

1 — 

20 

8 

— 

— c 

— 

— 

5 

7k 

— 

■ — 

errintorra 

33 

7i 

!3 

8i 

20 

7k 

— 

— I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

. — 

oonmudi 

242*0 

84 

56^0 

9i 

109^ 

8 8f 

— 

— 

68ic 

7t 

— 

— 

9*e 

5*  7 

ockwood 

26 

7i 

| 

1 

26 

+ 7i 

— ij 

■ 

' — 

■ 

— 

6 senikali 

! 45ic 

7 k 

6Jc 

9i 

35ic 

7k 

—^1 

— ' 

— 

— 

4ic 

436* 

embenard 

9 

• I 

65 

7i 

8 

3*-' 

7i 

12 

!8i 

. 

~~  ! 

Gardens  marked  thus  '*•  are  last  of  the  Season. 


Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Broken  and 
Souchong. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.  | 

Price. 

Quantity. | 

Price. 

Quantity. | 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 

Price.  ; 

Abbotsleigh  ...1 

55  1 

94 

— 

— 

38 

94 

1 7 

n4 

— 

1 



1 

Adams  Peak 

ioo 

9 

— 

— j 

46 

84 

40 

io4 

x4 

74  ! 

— 



Agrakande  ... 

4+ 

H 

— 

— 

15 

84 

15 

1 of 

14 

74 

— 

— 

Albion 

42 

1 1 

— 

i 

15 

10 

27 

1 if 

— 

— 



Alnwick 

82 

10 

— 

44 

9 

3° 

1/ 

— 

7 

74  8 

Ambatenne  ...j 

87  I 

8* 

— 

— 

29 

?l 

58 

84  9 

— 

_ ! 

Annfield 

86 

94 

— ! 

— 

42 

84 

33 

io4 

1 1 

74 

— 



Balmoral  ...| 

41  ! 

84 

— i 

— 

:3 

74 

21 

94 

7 

74 

— 



Bambrakelly&D. 

89 

9i 

— 

— 

59 

9 1 

3° 

1 of 

— 

— ! 

Barkindale 

12 

9 

— 

— 

— 

12 

+9 

— 

— 





Bathford 

5° 

9 

— 

16 

8 

34 

94 

— 

— 



Beaconsfield 

43ac 

10 

— 



— 

1 

434c 

10 

— 

— 





Bearwell 

66  p 

8| 

— 

— 

3 1 

84 

2 7 

94 

5 

74 



Beaumont 

36 

8| 

— 

— 

18 

8 

18 

9i 



I 

Belgravia 

«3 

8i 

— 

— 

38 

8 

24 

9 i 

l9 

74 

2 

6*  i 

Berragalla 

66  p 

9 4 

— 

— 

21 

8f 

23 

1 of 

20 

8 

— 

— 

Blackstone 

5o 

84 

— 

— 

12 

74 

21 

9i 

X4 

74 

2 

7 

Blair  Athol 

81  p 

8f 

!9 

io| 

44 

8 

— 

i8fc 

74 

— 

Blairgowrie 

65  P 

9 

— 

— 

23 

84 

374c 

94 

4 

74 

— 

— . 

Bogahawatte 

58 

94 

23 

104 

21 

8f 

— 

14 

74 

— 

— 1 

Bon  Accord 

54 

8 a 

— 

— 

10 

84 

22 

94 

22 

74 

— 

j 

Bramley 

47ic 

§4 

— 

— 

114c 

84 

i8fc 

94 

i74c 

74 

— 

_ 

Broad  Oak 

574c 

94  j 

21  4C 

94-1/- 

364c 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Broughton 

33lc 

IO 

201C 

1 1 

44^ 

94 

— 

— 

O 

H|f» 

00 

84 

— ; 

Brownlow 

7i 

10 

— 

— 

50 

9 

21 

1/ 

— 

— 

— 

Campden  Hill  ... 

104 

9 

— 

— J 

75 

84 

19 

I of 

10 

74 

— 

— 

, , ... 

138 

9 

— 

— 

85 

84 

31 

11 

22 

74 

— 

— 

Castlemilk 

140  p 

84 

20 

94 

44 

84 

42 

94 

23 

74 

— 

— 

Cattaratenne  a: 

57  P 

84 

— 

— | 

26 

74 

244c 

94 

— 

3 

64 

C’Galla 

28 

84 

— 

1 

13 

84 

r3 

194 

1 

74  ! 

Chapelton 

126  p 

10 

— 

46 

94 

534c 

x/x 

22 

8 i 

54c 

7 

Chetnole 

87  p 

84 

— 

— 

24 

8 

484c 

lg4 

15 

74 

Choisy 

72 

84 

— 

1 

22 

74 

36 

94 

X4 

74 

— 

— 

Chrystlers  Farm 

83 

94 

— 

37 

94 

19 

H/04 

27 

84 

— 

— 

CL&PC  Fettereso 

162  p 

9 

!7 

94 

68 

84  9 

574° 

+ 10 

18 

8 

2 

74  1 

,,N.  Peradeniya 

203 

8-4 

62 

84 

62 

74 

48 

9 

27 

7474 

— 

,, North  Matale 

76 

84 

— 

— 

23 

74 

25 

94 

28 

74 

— 

— 

,,Rickarton  ... 

1 18  p 

84 

16 

104 

33 

84 

234c 

tx/ 

35 

74 

5 

64?i 

„Rothes 

30  b 

94 

— 

— 

30  b 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Coolbawn 

48 

8 

— 

— 

13 

474 

22 

84 

13 

74 

— 

— 

Cottaganga 

5o 

84 

— 

— 

16 

74 

!7 

10 

17 

74 

— 

Court  Lodge 

42*c 

10 

— 

— 

— 

42+c 

10 

— 

— 

’ — 

• 

Cranley 

49 

10* 

— 

— 

23 

9l 

26 

xii 

— 

— 

— 

j 

CTPCo  Alton  ... 

128 

84 

— 

— 

55 

84 

35 

xof 

38 

74 

— 

- — 

,, Dunedin 

180  p 

84 

3°  b 

1/24 



1004  c 

8 

29 

94 

21 

74 

— 

— 

,,EastHolyrood 

139 

IO 

— 

64 

94 

62 

iofiof 

X3 

84 

— 

— 

,,Mariawatte 

H9  P 

84 

— 

— 

54 

84 

43 

94 

32 

74 

— 

— 

,,Mudamana  ... 

IOO 

84 

— 

— 

40 

8 

40 

94 

20 

74 

— 

. — j 

,,Rosita 

96 

94 

46 

I of 

40 

84 

— 

— 

10 

74 

— 

— 

,, Scrubs 

64 

84 

— 

26 

8 

3i 

94 

7 

74 

— 

— 

,,Tillyrie 

122 

94 

37 

iof 

42 

94 

22 

xxf 

18 

84 

— 

— 

,,Wallaha  ... 

77  P 

114 

4°4c 

n4 

H 

94 

19 

1/2 

4 

84 

— 

1 

,,Waverley  ... 

1 T9  P 

114 

25  b 

x/4 

40 

94 

54 

x/o4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,WestHolyrood 

65 

104 

— 

34 

94 

25 

x/of 

6 

84 

— 

i 

D 

19 

74 

— 

— 





— 

18 

74 

I 

64  1 

Dalhousie 

97ic 

84 

— 

— 

454c 

8 

394c 

94 

— 

— 

I3lc 

7 

Dalleagles 

1 16  p 

84 

— 

— 

46 

8 

484c 

194 

22 

74 

— 

Dambulagalla  ... 

48 

84 

— 

— 

i7 

8 

31 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dammeria 

58  p 

84 

354c 

94 

23 

8 

— 

— 

— ' 

— 

— 



Daphne 

22 

74 

— 

— 

9 

74 

4 

9 

7 

7 

2 

6f 

Deeside 

88  p 

9 

— 

— 

24 

84 

49 

10 

11 

74 

— 

Dehiowita 

65 

84 

— 

— 

27 

8 

25 

94 

13 

74 

— 

— 

Delta 

41  ■ 

94 

— 

— 

23 

9 

18 

10 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Demodara  Ouval 

43 

9 

— 

— 

13 

84 

18 

10 

12 

8 

— 

1 

Denegama 

1 hi  p 

8 * 

— 

— 

2Q4C 

T8 

l 444c 

94 

1 384c 

74 

X9 

74 

Garden. 


erryclare 
essford 
etenagalla 
everonside 
eviturai 
igalla 

ikmukalana 
oone  Vale 
oranakande 
rayton 
unnottar 
unsinane 
dinburgh 
ilandhu 
langapitiya 
lston 

P&ECoClyde 
,,Condegalla 
,,Hope 
,,Koladenia 
,,Labukelle 
,,Meddecombra 
,,  Norwood 
,,  Rothschild 
,,Sogama 
,,Vellai-Oya 
airfield 
aithlie 
erham&S.  Andre 
ern’ands 
ordyce 
riedland 
rogmore 
alaha 
alata 
algawatte 
allamudma 


allantenne 
allebodde 
ammadua 
anapalla 
angwarily 
avatenne 
- len  Alpin 
lendon 
( lengariffe 
lenorchy 
lentafie 


lenugie 

oatfell 


onakelle 

oonambil 

oorookoya 

reat  Western 

ardenhuish 

atale 

auteville 

eatherley 

eatherton 

oonoocotua 

ornsey 


Total,  Average 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 

Unassorted,  Broken  Pekoe. 

Q antity.  Price 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity. : Price.  Quantity.  Price 

IO5 

9 

1 : — 1 

V1 

! 46 

84 

! 35 

i°i 

60 

1 /°f 

14 

21 

1 of 

12 

1/6 

64IC 

9 

— 

— 

424c 

8 

22^C 

1 of 

j 48 

8 

15 

94 

r3 

74 

— 

— 

j 54 

8| 

— 

— 

23 

84 

21 

94 

; 122 

8| 

— 

— 

28 

74 

71 

9 94 

74 

— 

■ . — 

374c 

74 

1 +44 c 

j 8i 

1 37 

84 

1 . 1 1 1 

— 

25 

8 

i 12 

1 94 

! 77 

84 

— 

26 

74 

38 

84 

*52  P 

84 

III  p 

849i 

27 

8 

f . ma 

— 

1654c 

84 

1004c 

t9 

i 564c 

74 

- — 

— 

:34  P 

9i 

— 

l|fe  . ' 

72 

9 

44ic 

ti/0-4 

69 

94 

— 

' 

27 

84 

30 

ioi 

54 

84 

— 

— . 

24 

74 

30 

84 

67 

8 

i .—a  | 

— 

34 

! 74 

25 

84 

110 

9 

j , -^4 

— 

59 

8i 

33 

ioi 

52 

84 

— 

20 

84 

20 

10 

35 

104 

— 

20 

494 

*5 

“4 

55 

84 

— 

34 

8 

21 

94 

64 

74 

24 

74 

21 

84 

80  p 

J/o4 

— . 

584c 

1/ 

j 22 

1/14 

54 

94 

— 

|i  — ' [ 

28 

9 

26 

t9f 

69 

V 04 

• ' oS . ! 

— 

40 

iof 

29 

!/3 

37 

94 

*7 

104 

20 

84 

j i 

— 

54 

9 

26 

94 

28 

84 



— 

212 

9 

75 

104 

137 

84 

; - 

— 

56 

94 

— 1 

— 

32 

84 

24 

ioi 

1 55 

84 

— 

! 

22 

84 

18 

94 

39 

9f 

*9 

1 1 

17 

84 

— 

£9 

25 

74 

— 

— i 

25 

74 

— 

139  P 

94 

1 — j. 

— 

35 

84 

704c 

iojl/o 

7°ic 

94 

— ! 

284c 

84 

24iC 

I of 

62  p 

9 

I 

26 

8 

344c 

ioi 

167 

94 

— 

20 

84, 

120 

!°4 

73  P 

9 

| — 

— 

37  b 

9 

28 

94 

48 

84 

— | 

— 

27 

84 

! J7 

94 

i !52 

84 

— ' 

— 

76 

848 4 

45 

94 

| 128 

84 

; j 

— ' j 

55 

84 

46  . 

94 

32 

84 

— 

— j 

16 

74 

! !3 

9 

! I5I  P 

94 

264c; 

V1  ! 

56 

84 

: 42 

ioi 

53 

84 

j — 

— 1 

21 

8 

; *6 

+9  4 

764c 

84 

i 

— j 

264c 

74 

194c 

+94 

68 

84 

— ; 

23 

74 

3 1 

94 

io74c 

84 

— | 

— 

75 

84 

324c 

10 

! 102  p 

10 

— ; 

— 

4i 

84 

43 

A 

99 

84 

— j 

— 

53 

8 

46 

94 

I 97 

84 

— j 

— ; 

26 

8 

3° 

10^ 

644c 

1°  ; 

— 

, — .... 

32ic 

94 

234c 

67  p 

10 

j 

— 1 

26 

94 

244c: 

1/34 

69  p 

lo4 

j 

i 

28 

94 

2 + 4C; 

1/5 

128  p 

94 

— 

■i 

60 

84 

55ici 

nf 

106  p 

”4 

25icj 

i/oi  ’ 

40 

10 

*9  ; 

!/34 

58 

iok  : 

i 

— ’ 

16 

9 

25  ; 

I/I4 

52 

94  ! 

• . i 

*5 

84 

32  | 

tio 

4i 

84 

— 

25 

74  i 

16 

9 

130 

84  ! 

— j 

— . s 

63 

8 ! 

39 

94 

217  p 

9k 

26^01 

1/24  j 

108 

+9  ! 

42  ; 

tiof 

74 

9 j 

17"  1 

104  ii 

— 

21  j 

94 

77 

94 

17  1 

94 

26 

84 

!9 

104 

161  p 

1 1 

— ! 

544c 

94 

934c 

i/o4 

62 

94  1 

12  j 

+9  1 

31 

84 

*9 

N04 

77  P 

84 

i 

42 

84 

194c 

ioi 

82 

84  ; 

30 

84 

21 

94 

77  ! 

84  1 

40  ! 

94  i 

30 

8 

— 

— 

Pekoe  Souchong. 
Quantity.  Price. 

j 24  7 8~ 

13  iof 

20  +7J 

l7  74 


Broken  and 
Souchong. 

Quantity. ! Price 


32ic 

— 

x3 


6f 

74 


84 

7i 

8 

7i 


19 


7 


_ 







15 

74 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

2 

7 8i 

22 

74 

6 

74 

i84c 

8 

— 

T5 

8 

— 

— 

8 

74 

— 

— 

4 

74 

— y 

p—? 

! 

— ■ 

31 

8 

27  ' 

74 

— 

— 

3 

7 

— 

— 

27 

8 

— 

— 

H 

74 

1 

64 

3I4C1 

74 

— 

14  ! 

74 

— 

16 

84 

— 

— 

34 

74 

5 

6484 

94c; 

8 

— 

— 

17 

8 

— 

— 

17  | 

8 

— 

— 

13  ! 

74 

— 

— 

17 

84 

— 

3 

7.4 

— 

28 

74 

— 

— 

— : 

— 

23 

8 

17 

8 

— 

— 

l5 

74 

— 

14 

«4 

— 

i 

!3 

74 

i^c 

Ch 

1 

27 

8 

— 

— 

7 

7k 

— 

— 

Fannings,  Dust 
and  Various. 

Quantity.;  rice 


I 2 

2 54 


1 lie  6i 
I 9ic  6} 
18  91 


2ic  5k 


|i 


2 


7 


22ic  8J 
2 6 


i8ic  9 
I !9_  7k 


2ic  51 

4 5 6 


: 

Garden . 

i 

Total.  A 

i|E 

verage . |o 

roken  Org.  Pekoe 

r Flowery  Pekoe. 

‘ 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken 

1 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonchong. 

Broken 

and  Souchong. 

Fannings,  Dust 
and  Various. 

Quantity. 

Price,  jjc 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price,  p 

Quantity. 

Price.  Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. | 

Price 

Hyndford  ... 

70  p 

84 

12 

9 

27  1 

74  I 

12 

94 

16 

74  | 

— 

— 

34c 

54 

ImLoolpittia  ... 

156  P 

84 

1 9 

94 

67 

8 

27 

10 

31 

74 

— 

— 

I2ic 

5f 

Indian  Walk 

75  P 

74 

56  P 

74  84 

5 

7 

— 

t — 

. 

— 

I44cj 

54 

— - 

Indnrana 

116 

8 

— 

52 

7l 

36 

9 

25 

74 

— 

— 

3 

5f 

Ingestre 

112  p 

8f 

97  P84  t9l 

— 



— 

— 

15 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

— j 

Ingrogalla 

21 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21 

10 

— 

— 

— j 

— 

— 

— 

Ivanhoe 

90  p 

94 

— 

— 

29 

9 

384c! 

nf 

23 

8 

— 

— 

— 

Kadien  Lena 

134 

84 

— 

— 

53 

8 

45 

94 

33 

74 

I 

7 

2 

6 

Kahagalla 

32 

7i 

— 

— 

17 

74 

H . 

84 

— 

I 

6f 

— 

— 

Kaluganga 

45 

8 

— 

— 

21 

74 

11 

94 

12 

74 

— 

— 

54 

,, 

1 1 

8 

— 

— 

5 

74 

2 

94 

4 

74 

— 

— 

— 

Kanapediwatte  . . . 

83  P 

8* 

— 

— 

22 

84 

324c 

104 

26 

74 

14c 

54 

24c 

64 

Kandapolla 

100  p 

1 of 

5i4c 

II 

— 

— 

18 

i/°4 

14 

94 

— . 

— 

x74c 

+6f 

L 

Karagastalawa  ... 

70 

8i 



— 

28 

84 

26 

94 

16 

74 

— 

— 

— 

Katooloya 

58 

9i 

— 

— 

17 

84 

24 

1 of 

17 

8 

— 

— 

— 

KAW 

2 57 

8f 

— 

*58 

84  104 

55 

74  JI4 

— 

44 

7f 

— 

— 

KelaniValAssn  D 

89  p 

8| 

iS-Jc 

I/*4 

50 

84 

— 

~ 

21 

nA 

7t  1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i" 

W ... 

i59  P 

7f 

— 

744c 

74 

3°4C 

9 

55 

74 

— 

— 

— 

rf: 

Kinloch 

34 

84 

— 

— 

15 

l7l 

H 

10 

5 

74 

— 

— 

— 

Kintvre 

98  p 

10 

57  p iof  1/2 

i — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 

74 

25  p 

5f  9 

4' 

| Kirkoswald 

136  p 

94 

794c 

io| 

; 57 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kotiyagalla 

132  P 

io| 

— 

— 

l 45 

94 

874c 

nf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

[( 

j Kottagalla 

49  P 

9 

264c 

104 

i 23 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Kowlahena 

61 

94 

— 

— 

23 

84 

! 27 

11 

1 1 

8 

— 

— 

— 

Sr 

Lameliere 

lOO^C 

84 

— 

— 

31  lc 

84 

5!4c 

94 

184c 

7f 

— 

— 

: 

i Leangapella 

41 

84 

21 

94 

20 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

n. ' 

Le  Vallon 

67 

8* 

40 

94 

— 

— 

15 

8 

— 

— 

12 

6 

Lindoola 

48 

94 

— 

— 

21 

84 

27 

104 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

; 

Lynsted 

Mahagastotte  ... 

I27|c 

66 

84 

10 

— 

— 

97*c 
1 34 

74  84 
94 

3°4C 

21 

10 

+ n4 

1 1 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

Mahalla 

43 

8 

— 

— 

16 

74 

15 

8f 

12 

74 

— 

Mahanilu 

80  p 

84 

— 

— 

25 

8 

i 464c 

94  94 

9 

74 

— 

— 

— 

Mapitigama 

36 

74 

— 

— 

18 

64  74 

— 

— 

18 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mattakelly 

131 

94 

— 

— 

45 

9 

56 

i°4 

30 

O 

74 

94 

— - 

— 

27 

8f 

32 

104 

15 

O 

— 

— 

123 

9 

— 

— 

43 

8f 

| 55 

10 

25 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mayfair 

37 

84 

20 

94 

H 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

64 

Melfort 

65 

94 

34 

+94  n 

18 

9 

— 

13 

O 

! Middleton 

46  p 

9 

— 

— 

"21 

84 

254c 

10 

— 

— 

- — 

— 

r -i 

p 

Mipitiakande 

136 

84 

— 

— 

59 

84 

35 

zt 

37 

7 i 

— 

— 

5 

6 7\ 

ffr  ■ 

Monterey 

58 

84 

— 

— 

26 

84 

16 

4 O— 
1 94: 

15 

7f 

— 

— 

1 

54 

Jp 

Mooloya 

31 

9i 

— 

— 

12 

8 

T9 

10 

O 

Mottingham 

79  P 

9 

3i 

9 

26 

' 

224c 

I of 

20 

O 

Mount  Pleasant 

71 

84 

— 

— 

84 

23 

9f 

12 

74 

fia, 

i Moralioya 

38 

74 

— 

— 

22 

74 

12 

84 

3 

6f 

— 

— 

I 

5 

Morar 

70  p 

9* 

— 

— 

25 

94 

294c 

114 

16 

84 

— 

— 

~ 

hds 

Moray 

193  P 

«4 

— 

— 

“5 

7*84 

66 

10  iof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

124c 

7 

r: 

no 

9 

— ' 

— 

1 68 

84 

42 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~~ 

<H. 

Nahalma 

i53  P 

84 

— 

— 

7i 

74 

744c 

94 

8 

74 

. 

• — 

— 

be 

Nayabedde 

63 

I°4 

— 

— 

21 

94 

25 

1/04 

i7 

8 

8*C 

Nayapane 
NewDimbula  D 

92 

142 

84 

I of 

z 

z 

37 

55 

74 

9f 

28 
: 7° 

9i 

1/ 

27 

17 

74 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

e; 

New  Forest 

49 

9i 

— 

— 

25 

84 

; 24 

104 

— 

- — 

— 

— 

z 

ill] 

New  Peacock  ... 

158  P 

84 

— ' 

— 

47 

84 

40 

104 

63 

74 

1 4c 

5f 

74c 

84  , 

elan 

Newton 

60 

84 

— 

— 

32 

8 

15 

104 

13 

74 

— 

kor 

New  Valley 

92 

84 

20 

1 14 

' 45 

84 

— 

— 

27 

7f 

Norton 

734c 

84 

— 

— 

444c 

8 

224c 

9t 

— 

74c 

5f  <1 

akel 

OBEcCraigieLea 

100 

9 

— 

— 

63 

84  10I 

20 

1 of 

i7 

7f 

t-t  3 

T: 

jeria 

, Darrawella ... 

74 

84 

I 

— 

3° 

8 

28 

10 

I 2 

- 7 4 

4 

endt 

,,  Kuda-Oya  ... 
Orwell 
Ovoca 

91 

- 88 

53 

94 

84 

9 

— 

39 

52 

23 

84 

8 84 
84 

36 

12 

18 

iof 

i°4 

104 

16 

20 

12 

74 

7f 

7f 

^3 

2 

64 

2 

Z 

6 

ind 

1 Panmure 

4« 

9 

25 

84 

19 

1 

10 

3 

7j 

i 


CEYLON.  i — Continued 


harden, 

I 

Broken  Org.  Pek. 

Pekoe  and 

1 

Broken 

Fannings,  Dnat 

j Total. 

Average, 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

j Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonohong, 

and  Sonohong. 

and  Various . 

tiya 

| Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

j Price. 

Quantity 

| Price 

1 c 

54 

8| 

*3 

9i 

26 

7'i 

15 

1 10 

1 • — 

— 

— 

— 

j 

1 

c 

rsella 

I26fc 

7i 

— 

204c 

7a 

264c 

9i 

8o4c 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

I — 

e 

cock  Hill 

66  p 

9 

— 

— 

18 

84 

27ic 

114 

20 

7'i 

— 

4;  ..7—  1 

ifc 

5i 

k 

rhos 

72'2‘C 

8i 

— 

| S^Kie 

25ic 

8 

164c 

104 

274c 

7i 

— 

— 

4ic 

64 

c 

nth 

84 

84 

— 

i — 

29 

7f 

36 

9 

*7 

74 

— 

— 

2 

5i5f 

1 

i Hill 

i6o^c 

8f 

34ac 

104 

644c 

8f 

— 

l — 

624c 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i 

rarawe 

37 

iof 

i . ’ •• 

29 

9 

8 

i/2i 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

ngalla 

56 

84 

— 

21 

7i 

35 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

j — 

tmore 

50 

1 1 

— 

. — 

17 

1 of 

31 

Ini 

— 

— 

1 

— 

2 

7'i 

c 

:ree 

65  P 

9i 

— 

— 

36 

8* 

294c 

1 1 of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

' 

— 

c 

igam 

99ic 

8i 

— ■ 

— 

494c 

7% 

5°4c 

9i 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

’ 

ckwood 

■|dey 

1 1 6fc 
43ic 

10 

8* 

— 

— 

2 1 4c 
23ic 

84 

7i 

664c 

2°4c 

1 1 
9i 

26fc 

8f 

— 

— 

34c 

71 
/ 2 

Lnwella 

87-ic 

7f 

— 

264c 

7i 

23ic 

18i 

361c 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

luirmgham 

146 

9 

— 

— 

57 

8i 

70 

9i 

■18 

7i 

KSE 

— 

I 

1 6 

; 

'borough 

log 

9 

16 

9i 

46 

84 

28 

1 of 

1 19 

I — 

7 i 

— 

— 



— 

'Co  Invery  ... 

1 12  p 

10 

— 

42 

9i 

33ic 

I/24 

37  p 

6f84 

— 

^onach 

123  p 

84 

— 

— 

67 

8i 

32ic 

104 

24 

7'i 

— 

— 1 

itrathdon  ... 

106  p 

9t 

— 

— 

60 

8f 

284c 

i/°4 

18 

8 

— S | 

— 

- — 

— • 

lbs  Hill 

130 

8f 

— 

_ 

39 

84 

62 

+9i 

29 

7'i 

— 

— 

6 

ngwood 

; 66 

84 

I £| 

— 

*9 

8i 

16 

i°4 

31 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

dard  T Co  G. 

1 123  P 

9i 

E — . 

37 

84 

6g4c 

1 of 

1 1 

7i 

— 

— 

64c 

64 

Hair 

68 

ni 

lifeY 

— 

37 

104 

22 

1/14 

9 

84 

— 

' — 

j 

B ■ 

' 

jeorge 

98  p 

10 

28 

84 

6o4c. 

1/ 

10 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

” 

ohns 

62 

8| 

— 

— . 

25 

84 

17 

1 of 

20 

7i 

— 

— 

| 

— 

“ 

kholm 

1 14  p 

9i 

— 

38 

84 

704c 

gfi-o 

6 

7i 

1 1 1 

— 

5 

— 

ycliff 

84 

9i 

— 

— 

42 

9 

32 

1 of 

— 

10 

7f 

— 

11  • • • 

32 

10 

1 . — • I 

— 

— 

32 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

- 

merville 

63 

9 

— 

27 

84 

17 

1 1 

T9 

7l 

— 

— 

— 

. — . | 

— 

lygamaCo  P 

164  p 

84 

— 

— 

89 

8 

6o4c 

9 

15 

74 

— 

— 

— 

"" 

Sunnycrofl 

hi 

8 

! — 

— 

24 

74 

42 

8f 

45 

7i 

— 

— 

■ m 

wakelle 

142  p 

9 

25 

1 of 

43 

8f 

32 

8 

— 

— 

424c 

6i9f 

"" 

aravelly 

89 

9 

— 

— 

22 

8 

65 

9i 

— 

n — 

2 

6 

— 

plestowe 

| i7 

74 

— 

- — 

17 

+74 

— 

— 

— 

7i 

li 

si 

vood 

1 78 

84 

| . -4  • 1 

. __ 

38 

7'i 

30 

9 

10 

74 

| E ■ 

— 

ip 

59  P 

10 

— 

S — 

27 

9 

32Jc 

Hi 

— 

i — 

■ — 

— 

• ■ - ’ 4- 



bage 

fic 

8f 

■ — • 

Hi 

*7ic 

7i 

214-c 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

" 

11 

644c 

84 

‘ . T— ' ' 

— 

25ic 

8 

39ic 

9 

— 

— 

— i 

— 

. — 

\ 

— 

Kadella 

74  P 

84 

44ic 

9f 

17 

84 

!3 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

side 

55 

8i 

— ' 

| — 

2C 

8 

25 

9 4 

9 

7i 

' Hi 

— 

— 

— 

.nds 

87 

84 

E9 

— 

44 

8 

28 

9i 

15 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

imbrosa 

85  P 

9i 

58  p 

9i  1 of 

— 

— 

25 

84 

1 

74 

1 

6i 

■ 

• H. 

52 

74 

— 

EB 

15 

l7i 

J5 

184 

18 

7i 

— 

— 

E9 1 

— ,| 

" 

:rim  . . 

47 

roi 

— 

— 

22 

9i 

25 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

gie  Oya  . . . 

79  P 

9 

23 

10 

20 

84 

364c 

84 

— 

1 ■ ms  _ 

— 

— 

— 

Legodde 

7 1 P 

10 

— 

— 

23 

94 

20 

114 

25ic 

84 

— 

— 

3ic 

74 

' 

ington 

31  P 

9i 

22  p 

941 11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

9 

8 

f 

thall 

relmadde  ... 

86 

77 

84 

8£ 

— 

39 

26 

84 

8 

30 

28 

9f 

9i 

16 

23 

7i 

7i 

— 

— j 

1 j 

7i 

dsor  Forest  1 

86 

84 

— 

— j 

37 

8f 

33 

9 i 

16 

7l 

— 

— 

— 

— 

j}» 

11  • • • 
ilakela 

n4 

62 

84 

7i 

— 



38 

H 

84 
7 i 

44 

16 

9 i 

8i 

32  | 
32  ; 

74 

7i  i 

— 

z 

— 

6 

deria  T Co  Y 

88 

7i 

13 

9i 

48  ! 

7i 

27 

8 

! 

— 

— 

bende 

44 

H 

— 

18  ■ 

8 

13 

94 

r3 

8 

— 

— 

— 

f 1 

land 

80 

84 

— 

— 

30 

7i 

29 

9 i 

19 

7i 

— 

j 

2 

5i 

5t 

t 

1 

1 

1 

i 


JAVA,  2617  pkgs.  7d. 


Garden, 

Total. 

Average. 

■Fine  & FlowryPek, 

Medium  Fekoe. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Sonchong, 

Cong.  Bro.  & Du 

Quantity. 

Price 

|Qiiantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.,  Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price 

Ardja  Sarie 

1000 

6 1 

— 

— j 

350  6f  7 | 

250 

6 m 

300 

646| 

5° 

6* 

50 

6 

Dramaga 

115 

7\ 

— 

— 

25  i+ni 

12 

6f 

39 

+6§ 

39 

64 

— 

— 

Nangoeng 

266  p 

7'i 

19  b 

T 1/9 

103  p [7  10 

47  b 

7i 

93 

— 

— 

4 

Parakan  Salak  ... 

102 

6| 

— 

— 

40  6f 

20 

— 

— 

24 

64 

18 

6* 

Roropien 

60 

6i 

10 

6*  ioJ 

21  6i 

— 

— 

7 

5 4 

6 

5\ 

16 

Semplak 

: 219 

6i 

— 

1 13  6f  7 

*4 

6| 

— 

— 

80 

6J64 

12 

Sinagar 

700 

7i 



— 

239  i7l 

— 

— 

437 

7 

— 

— 

24 

Soekamana 

40 

5i 

— 

— 

— , — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40 

c3 

J4: 

— 

— 

Tjisalak 

“5  P 

7\ 

— 

50  j 7i 

31  P 

7i9l 

T5 

7 

10 

6| 

9 

64 

In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; £c  for  half-chests  ; p for  packages  t Prices  marked 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  weight 

to  one  chest 


GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Brokers. 


GEO.  WHITE  & CO.’S  ANNUAL  INDIA,  CEYLON  # JAVA  TEA  REPORT. 


TEA  REPORT  FOR  1892. 
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— 00-2V«»=A.»^tTXVE  TABLE — OF  FICHJRES"*WR  “HE  PAST  THKEE  SEASONS, 


India. 


China  (including  JAPAN). 


.ax 


Ceylon. 


1 

l{l 

lb. 

1^ 

*■ 

ssjgs 

is: 

s»  sg 

«,»  ..inn 

WILSONi  SMITHETT  & Co.’S  CEYLON  tea  MEMORANDA  FOR  1892. 


Supplement  to  “ CEYLON  OBSERVER." 

GOW,  WILSON  k STANTON'S  INDIAN,  CEYLON,  AND  JAVA  TEA  REPORT. 


13,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION  IN  LONDON 


April  2 is/ , 1893. 


Java. 

38,387  packages . 
49>946 


From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon. 

1891- 1892.  1,211,623  packages.  704,658  packages. 

1892- 1893.  1,162,937  ,,  697,619 

During  the  week 
24,468  packages  Indian  i 

17,830  ,,  Ceylon ‘ Total  43,027  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auctx  1 . 

729  ,,  Java  ) 

Some  slight  revival  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  provincial  demand ; this  has  been 
chiefly  noticeable  in  Teas  for  price,  and  has  occasioned  additional  competition  for  such  descriptions, 
resulting  in  an  advance  of  about  a farthing  per  lb. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Budget  Statement  will  be  made  on  Monday  next. 

A small  parcel  of  Fiji  Tea  from  the  “ Alpha  ” Estate  was  included  in  the  auctions,  the  highest 
price  offered  being  8fd. 

Telegraphic  advice  from  Calcutta  gives  the  estimate  for  the  coming  season’s  Indian  Tea  crop 
as  125,500,000  lbs.  of  which  116,500,000  lbs.  is  expected  to  be  available  for  export. 

INDIAN.  The  Market  was  again  amply  supplied,  but  the  number  of  closing  invoices  has  of  late 
been  so  large  that  sales  of  Tea  on  garden  account  must  soon  show  considerable  diminution  in 
quantity.  Competition  was  good  throughout  the  auctions.  While  medium  grades  showed  no  quotable 
change  in  price,  the  lower  descriptions  advanced  a farthing  per  lb.,  and  finest  kinds  were  also  in 
strong  demand.  A small  lot  of  Jaipur  Broken  Pekoe  brought  2/0J  per  lb.,  the  Pekoe  selling  for  1/8J, 
the  invoice  averaging  1/5^  per  lb.  The  following  averages  are  worthy  of  note: — “ Poobong,”  1/3^  ; 
“ Rungli  Rungliot,”  i/i£  ; Upper  Assam  Co,  “ Boroah,”  i/i£. 

W eekly  average  of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1893,  16,019  pkgs.  av.  94. 


Assam 

Cachar&Sylhet 

Chittagong 


1893.  ||  1892. 

PKGS . | PRICE  . | PKGS. (PRICE. 

7j87  P 9§ 

6008 1 p 8J 

n8  p 94  | i 


Darjeeling  . . 
Dooars 


1893. 

1892. 

I 1893- 

[ 1892. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

| PKGS.  1 PRICE. 

■ • 13  P!  6f 

KangraVal.  j 3o£c  7 

| PKGS.  ! PRICE. 

..  227  p 1/24 

1 

Terai  . . | 139  ; 8£ 

. . 11664  pi 

1 

Travancore  | 633  p|  8| 

i 1 

Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London  :- 


DUST. 

(Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor) 

1893,  5d 

1892, 

3id- 

1891, 

7d- 

O 

ON 

OC 

5d. 

FANNINGS. 

(Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor) 

„ 6-id. 

, , 

4fd. 

7 7 

8d. 

7 7 

5fd. 

BROKEN  TEA. 

(Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor) 

„ 7fd- 

77 

5id. 

7 7 

9|d. 

7 7 

7id. 

PEK.  SOUG. 

(Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor) 

„ 8*d. 

J 7 

6-5-d . 

7 7 

iofd. 

7 7 

8Jd. 

PEKOE. 

(Greyishto blackish  some  tip, useful  liquor) 

,,  9d. 

J 7 

9d. 

7 7 

1 if-d. 

7 7 

9fd. 

PEK.  SOUG. 

(Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor) 

» 7fd- 

7 7 

5d- 

77 

iod. 

7 7 

yd- 

PEKOE. 

(Blackish , greyish, some  tip,  inferior  liquor) 

7ld- 

* 7 

6|d. 

7 7 

IO-Jrd. 

7 7 

8d. 

CEYLON.  Auctions  comprised  a somewhat  smaller  quantity  than  last  week,  when  it  will  be 
'remembered,  some  accumulation  from  the  previous  fortnight  was  brought  forward.  With  a good 
general  demand,  prices  were  fully  maintained  for  all  descriptions,  except  perhaps  Medium  Broken 
Pekoes,  which  sold  with  some  slight  irregularity.  The  few  fine  1 eas  attracted  attention  and  sold 
readily  at  full  rates.  Teas  for  price  showed  a general  advance  of  about  a farthing,  with  keener 
Competition.  Some  high  prices  were  obtained  for  a small  invoice  of  Aberdeen  Tea  in  boxes,  the 
Broken  Pekoe  realizing  2/0$,  the  Pekoe  1/6$,  and  the  Pekoe  Souchong  1/4  per  lb.,  the  average  of 
die  invoice  being  1/8J.  The  following  averages  may  be  mentioned  : — “ Labukelle,”  i/o£  ; “ Dess- 
fird,”  1/-;  “Henfold,”  n£d.  ; “ Tangakelly,”  CTPCo.,  n|d.  Avge.  for  week  rather  over  gd.  per  lb. 


PEKOE  SOUG. 
PEKOE 

PEKOE  SOUG 
PEKOE 


1 893 , 


8id. 

1892 

> 5fd. 

1891, 

gfd.  1890, 

8fd. 

8|d. 

7 7 

84d. 

7 7 

ioyd.  ,, 

iojd. 

7-id. 

7 7 

4fd. 

77 

9id. 

8id. 

7fd. 

7 7 

5*d. 

7 7 

iod. 

gd. 

ns 

from 

five 

Estate:- 

;.  Bidding 

was 

(Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor) 

(Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist;  fair  liquor) 

(Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor) 

(Somewhat  bold  leaf;  indifferent  liquor) 

fAVA.  Only  one  auction  was  held,  comprising 
mimated,  and,  in  sympathy  with  similar  grades  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea,  some  improvement  was 
oticeable  in- the  rates  paid  for  the  lower  grades.  “ Perbawattee  ” was  represented  by  twTo  invoices 
•hich  averaged  together  iojfd.  per  lb. 

'BANK  RATE.  2|  per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  threeinonths  sight.— Calcutta  1/2%.  Colombo  1/2J-: 


INDIAN.  Average  9fd. 


Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and  ! 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Broken  and 
Souchong, 

FanrineE,  Dust 
and  VarinnE. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.| 

Price. 

Quantity. | 

Price.  | 

Quantity. 

Price. 

1 

Quantity. 

Price. 

| Quantity. 

Price. 

j Quantity. 

Price 

ASSAM 

VlbY 

P 

n 

| 

; 1 

Attaree  Khat  Co 

168 

P 

9* 

— 

— 

92 

gfio 

20fc 

8f  11 

56 

8f 

— 

— 





Badulipar 

207 

P 

94 

231c 

i/3i 

70 

8f  iof 

22fc 

l/2f 

59 

84 

33 

8f 

— 



Baiijan  i'  Co 

1 12 

9? 

— 

— 

29 

1 of 

— 

83 

84 

— 



? t • • * 

264 

P 

iof 

68  p 1/ 

iii/8i 

44 

10  nf 

— 

— 

1 10 

7m 

21 

8f  9 

2 I ic 

1/ 

Behora 

144 

P 

iof 

i — 

— 

33 

1/ 

37ic 

1/3-4 

74 

8f9f 

— 

— 

*BishnauthTC  ... 

5°4 

P 

8f 

68  p 

ioii/i 

72 

9l9i 

33 

ioi 

92 

8f 

100 

74  8 

139  P 

6 9 

*Bongong 

87 

8 

35 

8*  9 

I 9 

9i 

22 

8 

16 

7k 

5 

44 

Borbarrie 

87 

9i 



— 

23 

1 of 

*3 

4° 

8f 

1 1 

8f 

Corramore 

231 

P 

9i 

— 

— 

53  1 

of  I/'lf 

18 

1 1 

35 

9 

74 

8f8i 

51  P 

5f  8 

*Dejoo  T Co 

248 

P 

10J 

34ic  1 

/5f  i/9 

73 

IOfllf 

70 

9-1/if 

44 

8f 

17 

8 

ioic 

6i6f 

Dhoolie 

119 

8| 

— 

— 

25 

iof 

15 

1 /of 

42 

8 

27 

7k 

10 

6 

Gotoonga 

205 

9i 

— 

— 

170 

t8fnf 

— - 

35 

8 

— 



*Hattigor 

326 

P 

8* 

332c 

!/3 

18 

8i  iof 

19 

10 

124 

8484 

68 

74 

64fc 

4 5 

C 

HunwaJ  T Co  ... 

339 

P 

8f 

2ofc 

!/3f 

57 

8f  1 of 

28 

iof 

138 

7| 

96 

8f 

-Jaipur 

67- 

irc 

i/5i 

— 

— 

22fc 

i/8f 

Hfc 

2/Of 

— 

23  2"C 

1 /°i 

8fc 

7-1  0 

: 

Jetookiah 

200 

iof 

20 

i/5i 

66 

ioi 

24 

i/3i 

36 

8f 

54 

8f 

— 

— 

Kellyden 

102 

10 

18 

i/4 

84 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



: 

,,Chapanulla 

61 

8i 

— 

29 

84 

16 

9i 

16 

7k 

— 

— 

— 



Kettela  T Co 

45 

9i 

— 

— 

25 

10 

— 

20 

Si 









Khobong  T Co 

iof 

“5ic 

iofiof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



: 

Khonikor 

146 

P 

1 1 

73P  +1 

iii/9i 

52 

+9 

— 

— 

21 

8 

— 

— 

— 



* Kolony 

94 

nf 

— 

— 

38 1 

if  l/2f 

23 

1/-1/1 

i5 

i°i 

! 18 

iof 

— 



■ 

Lepetketta 

176 

P 

i/°i 

H5  pi 

^ 1-2/4 

i 31 

8f 

— 

— 

— 



*LMB  Hatticolie 

178 

8i 

I I 

9i 

23 

9f 

22 

1/ 

89 

74  8 

23 

8f 

10 

5t 

* ,,Lattakoojan 

339 

10 

33 

i/i| 

108 

iof  II 

60 

1 1 

102 

8f8f 

36 

74 

— 

* jjNagn 

I52ic 

nf 

— 

— 

I52fc 

nf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'|:BuckimporeCoB 

259 

P 

iii 

18  p 1 

/6-t  2/4 

80 

i/°i 

35 

1/2  f 

59 

94 

47 

9 94 

2oic 

64 

*Luckwah  Co  ... 

354 

P 

9i 

— 

— 

203 

9 9+ 

99 

iof  II 

26 

74 

26fc 

6f 

■ 

Majuli  Co  IVlajuli. 

I 225 

8i 

— 

- 

145 

t8f 

— 

— 

80 

8 

— 

— 

— 

Mokalbari 

: 78 

. 

iof 

20 

!/4f 

39 

92 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19 

6 

:: 

Naharanee 

! 24 

P 

m 

— 

*3ic 

9 

4fc 

10 

3ic 

74 

— 

— 

4 

8f 

• 

^Nahor  Habi 

1 277 

P 

— 

— 

38 

8f8f 

5iiq7i  ioi 

35 

74  , 

1 10 

n n&. 
/ / 4 

43+c 

A 

: 

^'bloakachareUeb. 

: 107 

P 

94 

2ofc 

i/4* 

18 

1 1 

6 

iof 

36 

84  > 

27 

8 

,,  Teok  .. 

: 126 

P 

iof 

i5ic 

i/9 

44 

i°i 

14 

1/2 

53 

84 

— 

— 

— 

*Nonoi  T Co 

220 

P 

9 

6l  p iof  i/l 

63 

7494 

41  p 

7f  iof 

46 

74  8 

— 

9 P 

54 

*Ohat 

; 167 

P 

9k 

— 

— 

19 

1 1 

35ic 

i/if 

32 

8f 

43 

7-5-84 

38fc 

9k 

Romai 

12 

i/3l 

12 

1 1/3-2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Sagmootea 

91 

8 

46 

8f 

15 

8 ' 

3° 

74 

— 

— 



Shakomato  Co  ... 

70 

10 



— 

40 

iof 

— | 

3° 

84 

— 

. — 

i 



Sillonee  Baree 

! 63 

iof 

— 

2 5 

iof 

20 

1/ 

18 

9 

— 

— 

— 



w 

Tingri  T Co 

135 

1 1 

28 

1/1 

36 

9k 

34 

i/if 

22 

8 



— 

15 

9k 

* Upper  Assam  C B 

I I4I 

P 

i/ii 

5°  P 1 

/42-i/9 

j 33 

1 /of 

21 

nf 

25 

iof 

12 

9 

* ,,Rungagora... 

92 

P 

9i 



— 

44 

10 

— 

— 

37 

10 

I lie: 

7i 

* „Tmgrai 

30 

P 

iof 

— 

— 

9kc 

l/2f 

5 

1 / 1 

— 

— 

— 

, 16 

84 

CACHR&  SYLHT 

6008  p 

8f 

Adam  Tila 

58 

P 

8J 

— 

— 

i : 8 

8i 

!7ic 

9i  ; 

• 

21 

74 

— - 

— 

2ic 

5 

Baraoora 

44 1 

P 

8f 

1 1 7P  T 

9i  i/°i 

100 

8i 

86 

9f 

120 

74 

— 

— 

l8fc 

64 

*B&CChr.Ass  Mg 

255 

84 

3° 

10  iof 

1 71 

8i 

35 

9 

87 

74 

13 

7k 

19 

54 

,,  MookhamTC 

3 12 

94 

31 

i/if 

105 

9 

48 

10 

n6 

8 . 

12 

74 

if-' 

BITC  Urr unbund 

108 

8* 

i +2 

8i 

12 

iof 

24 

74 

3° 

74 



— 

Captainpore 

26 

P 

6* 

— 

— 

i 

— 

— 

4 

7i 

22fc 

5f6f 

b 

Craig  Park 

I73 

P 

9 

— 

— 

! ' 42 

1 of 

75  P!9i  ioi 

42 

8 

— 

14 

5 

y 

CutleecherraT  Co 

T75 

7k 

— 

— 

4i 

8f 

36 

9i 

62 

7k 

5 

t6f 

31 

45-44 

Derby  . . 

7i 

8J 

— 

— 

59 

8f 

— 

— 

12 

7 

*Dilkoosha 

I 75 

81  j 

— 

— 

— 

29 

+9i 

17 

8f 

— 

— 

29 

548f 

Doioi  1 Co 

3°4 

9 

39 

10  i/if 

127 

84 

43 

9i 

71 

8 

15 

74 

9 

54 

y 

*Dooloogram 

I54 

7f 

— 

— 

10 

9 

15 

9f 

7 

74 

9 

74  8 

n3 

54  8 

'"Dulcherra 

”4 

P 

94 

— 

— 

39 

10 

27 

1 of 

17 

8 

— 

— 

31  pi 

5*8f 

V 

'Indian  T Co  ... 

44 

8i 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

44 

84 

I 

Lallkhira 

IOI 

P 

8f 

— 

47 

8f9i  I 

13  pliifiif 

1 7 

74 

17 

74 

7 1 

5474 

|. 

Longai 

65 

P 

7 

— 

— 

32fc 

8 

— 

— 

' 

— 

i8fc 

7\7k 

15 

5i 

'5N b I Co  Burjan 

197 

P 

9 

16 

9k 

46 

8f9f  j 

52 

9i  i of 

5i 

8 8f 

18 

74 

r4  pj 

6f  7 

,,Jafflong 

250 

P 

9k 

39 

i°ii/4 

77 

9\9k  1 

34  i 

9f  I 

73 

8f 

13 

8 1 

14-fci 

7 

■3PT-  — r^S- 


INlilAN.  April  2 I St 


Garden, 

' | 

Broken  Org.  Pekce 

Pekoe  and 

Broken  and 

Fannings,  Dust, 

Total, 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Souchong, 

and  Various, 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.;  Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

! Quantity.1  Price. 

| Quantity 

Price. 

Pathecherra 

i 

182  [ 

f 

) iof 

io7  pi 

nii/i 

f 34 

8 i 

38 

9f 

3 

8 

_ 

_ 

1! 

*Phooltullah 

106  f 

> 8f 

16 

9l 

l5 

8| 

8 

xxi 

24 

8 

— 

— 

j 43ic 

6 9k 

*Roopabally 

53 

8f 

— 

— 

16 

8 

24 

9k 

— 

— 

*3 

8 

— 

• *Roopacherra  ... 

89  f 

8f 

— 

— . 

38  P 

7m 

x9 

9f 

26 

7t 

— 

— 

6 

6f 

*Sathgao 

298  p 

7k 

— 

— 

86 

8f9i 

23 

nf 

48  P 

6f  8 

— 

— 

X4X 

! 5 7f 

i *Sephinjuri  Bheel 

226 

8 

26 

iof 

74 

7|8f 

8 

9i 

30 

I8f 

34 

7f 

54 

5v7f 

SSTCo  Deanston 

400 

10 

68 

I0i  i/5 

1 21 

9i9i 

46 

1 of 

120 

8f 

45 

8| 

,,Jagcherra 

614  p 

9f 

68 

10 1 hi 

2 1 1 

9 9f 

88 

9i 

136 

8 8f 

53 

7f 

58-l-c 

7f 

,,Phulcherra  ... 

220  p!  91 

39 

I°f  1/4 

60 

8| 

44 

9f 

58 

8 

— 

— 

igfc 

6f 

,,Sagurnal 

152 

8f 

20 

9f 

48 

8f 

33 

1 of 

23 

7f 

28 

7k 

— 

*Tarrapore  T Co 

698 

9 

— 

— 

149 

9 ioj 

73 

xxf 

129 

8f8f 

262 

8 8f 

85 

5i  xxi 

> j ... 

47 

9i 

11  p 

9i-i/ 

21 

84 

x5 

I of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CHITTAGONG 

*Futtickcherrie 

CHOTA  NAGPRE 

1 18  p 

9l 

— 

— ; 

66 

8f  iof 

27 

I of 

20 

8 8i 

— 

— 

5ic 

5f 

IndianHillT Co  D 

*3  P 

6f 

— 

— ■ 

32C 

7i 

— 1 

— 

7 P 

6fl7 

3 

5f!6f 

— 

DARJEELING 

227  p 

m 

*Poobong 

97  P 

58Jc  1 

/5-V5i 

39 

1/2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*Rungli  Rungliot 

130  p 

i/ii 

47 

x/3 

26 

x/xi 

25|c 

x/4f 

32 

iof 

— 

— ; - 

— 

DOOARS 

1664  p 

8| 

*Aibheel 

i59 

8 

26 

9f 

43 

84 

25 

8f 

39 

7f 

2 

6f 

24 

5k7i 

DooarsCo  Ghatia 

128 

8* 



- — 

41 

9 

26 

iof 

41 

8f 

— 

1 

20 

5 

,,  Nagrakatta 

624 

9 

68 

nf 

1 10 

94 

108 

9fio 

201 

8f 

— 

— 

x37 

5 9i 

:!'Hahaipatha 

245 

8 

40  f 

8f  i/if 

IX3 

+7t  +8 

5 

6f 

87 

7f  174 

— 

— 

— 

j Hope 

239  P 

9 

4°ic 

i/3i 

70 

9 

20 

1 of 

45 

8f 

40 

7f 

241c 

5i 

1 ;;:Meenglas 

”5 

8f 

27 

9f xo 

3° 

8* 

27 

7i 

31 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

S TCoBytagool 

KANGRAY&LEY 

r54  P 

8f 

42  P 9 

IWxt 

37 

8* 

20 

+9 

12 

8 

1 7 

7k 

261c 

7 

Mount  Somerset 

TERAI 

3°kc 

7 

4|c 

7\7k 

gfc 

7i 

— 

i74c 

6f  7 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

*Nuxalbarrie 

J39 

82 

19 

10 

38 

8* 

20 

iof 

28 

8f 

— 

1 — [ 

34 

00 

u~ 

TRAYANCORE 

633  p 

8! 

Aniemudi 

752 c 

7i 

— 

— 

I2lc 

71  8 

i°H 

9 

53ic 

+7f7i 

— 

— 

— | 

Ashley 

40 

8 

12 

t9 

22 

7l 

1 

— 

6 

7 7f 

— 

■ -T-  1 

Balamore 

261c 

9r 

— | 

— 

241c 

92 

i 

— 

— 

— 

xic 

6f 

lie 

6 

Bon  Ami  ...j 

222 

9 

r5 

9f 

65 

8fi8f 

75 

10 

21 

8 

— 

— 

46 

6f  9 

Corrimony 

7o|c 

8f 

| HI 

40  fc 

8 i 

252c 

9i 

— 

— 

3lc 

7f 

2fc 

5k  1 

Isheld  Co  Isfield 

28 

iof 

— 

— 

x4 

10 

x4 

iof 

— V - 

— 

— 

■'  — 

Seafield 

I02fc 

9k 

V—  ■ ■ 

— 

73  2 c 

8| 

28  J-c 

i/ 

- 

— 

ife 

5 

— 

— 1 

Wallardi  ...! 

70 

H 

— 

. — 

17 

8 r 

18  | 

f 10 

14 

8 

x9 

7k7'i 

2 

5k  1 

Gardens  marked  thus  * are  last  of  the  Season. 


CEYLON.  Average  9d. 


Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken  and 
Souchong. 

Fannings,  Dust 
and  Various, 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

j Quantity. 

Price. 

Abbotsleigh 

59 

9f 

| i 

— 

39 

9 

1 20  1 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Aberdeen 

31  b 

i/8f 

— 

— 

10  b 

i/6f 

13  bl 

2/Of 

8 b 

x/4 

— 

— 



— 

Agra  Oya 

54 

8f 

— 

- — 

26 

00 
^|h 1 

P 18 

IO 

8 

7f 

— 

— 

2 

6 

Ambatenne 

9i 

8f 

— 

— 

43 

7f 

48 

84 

— 

— 

— 



Ambawella 

34  P 

8 

— 

— 

i8fc 

8 

I2fc 

9f 

— 

— 

I 

7 

3 

5k 

Amblakande 

37 

8 

12 

00 

21 

7l 

2 

7f 

2 

6i 

Arundel 

6ifc 

8f 

— 

— 

35vc 

8 

26fO 

9t 

— 

— 



_ 



Avisawella 

47 

8 

— 

— 

>5 

6f  8 

16 

9 

16 

7k 

— 

— 

— 



Bambrakelly&D. 

72 

9f 

— 

— 

46 

8f 

26 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Bandarapola  C Co 

65 

8f 

— 

— 

3i 

8 

1 21 

8f 

x3 

7k  I 

— 

— 

— 



Batgodde 

53  P 

9k 

— 

— 

9 

!8f 

3i  pi 

iof 

11 

8k 

— 

— 

2 

7k 

Battagalla 

87 

8 

16 

8f 

39 

7f 

12 

9k 

20 

7k 

— 

— 

— 

n • • • 

61 

8 

25 

Sf 

24 

7f 

— 

— 

12 

7k 

— 

— 

— 



Battalgalla 

100  p 

10 

28 

iof 

28 

8f 

31  b 

x/6f 

13 

i 

7f 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i ' Q-arden, 

,}airu  ,a'g2triujj  i ] 

j .KOomsY  line  ! 


Bearwkll 
Beaumont 
Belgravia 

Bitterne 
Blla-fck  water 
Bogawnntaktwa 

(jafeiyi  +?.  j!  .*■ 


.f.1 


ini:;  iiXotal, 

. ■ |lvlU>U./8 

Q antity. 


Broken  Org, Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

miuft  ai.ji'ii  . .am 

Quantity.  Price. 

■..Jinn. pj.) ; --iiiiU 


f^^ConnnuecL 


Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 


ijjpjiuii — - -- 

Price.  Quantity. 


Broken  Pekpe.  ; Pekoe  .Souchong, 

f < iTiVuD.  'to  . b \ .ri  arf\ 


Broken  and 
Souchong. 


Price. 


i's"  ' ' 9.! 


Quantity.  Price. 

uyi 


TMTIUi 

Quantity. 


('Itil'-cmonV 
Clkberto'n''  i 
Ck>va 

t ) jL  Cvj-  F C : kI  ')t'  \ o : if  d 

T.Befiston 
Cocag2]dla 
Ccfeimbfe. 

Come  Away 
Coodegalfa 
Craig 
C TP  C . B algo  w n i e 
7, -East  Holy  rood 
,,Mudamana 
i;;, Scrubs1  f 
c,T;ingake!!y 
Tilivrie.  • ij 
--Walladra 
,.\V  avbrley 
Dahanaike 
Dambuligklla 
Dartry 
Defpotonoya 
Delta 

Denmark- Hill 
Derby 
j Dessford  — 
Deyanellar 
DfCkoyap 
Dimteula 

Diy'anilalk-aele 

Doteloya  - 
Drayton  — 
Dunsinarie 
i Eadella 
Edinburgh 
Ekolsund 
; Elangapitiya 
Elbedde 
| M'khdSfkF*'1 
ElKgalla^;  ... 

j EP&ECo  Arapo. 

y,Condegalle  ... 
j ^,Hope_ 

,,Ingurugalle  ... 
,,Labukelle 
j (>Meddecomhra 

j y r / 

jj.  —V  _ • 

^Rothschild 
,,Sogama  . „ 

,,  Vellai-Oya  . u 

Excelsior  .- 

Fairlawn 

Fkrm  f . 

Fassifern  . 

Ferndale_  . 

Fordyce 


io  k} 

LI — - / 1 

1 .5  io»  ! 


m 


' 73  1*'  ' f4if 

1 124  -p-  8f 


104 


10 


1 [ i-^c 


24 


jib  rz 


ft  4 > ? 

Ih  if 

1 1 - 


_ >-•  — 


r/2i 


1 c 


9t 


n* 


9 io 


i 8 8 


1 101  d 1 jte 

9l  I q 0 — bi 


Fannings,  Duet 
and  Various. 

^Quantity.  rice 


i.  4-4-3  J I .1  31  rr*r  J 
tliil^ijp.  5§6| 


1 1 


84  8 ft  ^ 


8 


44|ciioJ 
23#c4  l’i||l 
39  io 
P20 


IP 


9i  if 


(Ilf 


i*c  d j\  • 


I I 2**  ?fl' 
■9  P 6^f 7. 1 


: MJ 


10 


— 8. 


:>i  j 


54  °{  t/h.  -n' 

27icllO*  {••  42*0 


•i! 


I 


&OJ- 


Pi 


- 


t¥a;i£¥Aqf>i3A 

farc-eb 

ig^c  6 
2 


!94 


-g-eca  — ipO&W 

io*c  9 


•9} 


74 


fen 


- ! -. 


- bCi  'i 


U36.  - f / 7f 


7f 


74 


7i 


Oi.'.t  y.iW  , . 


12  :: 


0 


8 ' . 


P (j/ 


to  I 


4y 

18 

-’•8  - ' 

04P4 

84  f 
8f; 

— 3-p 

. ..  IPf  1 : 

25  . 
40  , 

/ j 1 8 aoi 

Hie 

i 3()  .. 
21 

¥ ; i 

22  ; 

7|| 
8 41 

l8  'J'!- 

18  ; 

1 07ic 

, 

27 

2.5  ' 

94 ; 

24' r 

26 

8i  : 

24  . . 

37  f 

84  r 

* 

TTj  a 

90 

8 Si 

r.  i 

58  , 

84 

< 1 

C'  v 

1 8ic 

7484; 

204c 

4r7ic 

84 

22|c 

33 

74  t 

C 5 

12 

9i 

15 

§ 

84 

J3  fi 

4i 

94 

525c 

i-t-a 


1/ 


“T 


y 7 1 


16 


31 


1411. 


- — ' —bi  e ip  > 


I 


5i 


7i 


Ti  kWl 


.yiiuu  hQ 


n;y 


o*  1 1 


. QA'/Ca* 
y j ’/ airier 


84 


I5, 


: 


' n-r  ‘ 


CEYLON.  Continued. 


| Broken  Org.  Pekoe;' 
j Total.  Average,  or  Flowery  Pekoe. 


Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 


Broken  Pekoe. 


Broken 

Pekoe  Sonchong,  ! and  Soncliong. 


Fannings,  Dnst 
and  Various. 


- 

Garden, 

[Quantity. 

Price. 

: Quantity 

Price 

il 

’Quantity.  Price. 

j ■ — 

| [Quantity 

Price. 

(Quantity 

Price. 

'-Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity.  J Price 

Frotott 

| 5°4C 

:j  10$ 

I 5°4 

si  I of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

| — 

— 

— 

— 

1!  = 

1 — 

Galata 

50  t 

> 94 

1 — ■ 

l -3' 

5°  1 

1 94 

—A 

! 

— 

— 

■ — . 

■ — • 

4 

Gallamudina 

I 1 10 

81 

1 — 

— 

41 

84 

38 

94 

31 

74 

— 

— 

i 

— 

1 

Gallawatte 

594c 

1 8i 

— 

— 

284c 

7f 

284c 

4 9 

ii< 

:[  74 

— 

— 

24c  | 6 

Geddes 

120  p 

94 

— 

71 

7f8f 

45 

10 

— 

1 — 

1 44ci  74 

& 

Gikiyanakanda . . . 

I 123 

9 

j — 

— 

47 

184 

42 

104 

34 

8 

...  

1 

: 

Glassaugh 

129  p 

1 11 



— 

5X4X 

n4 

224c 

1/44 

3° 

94 

— 

264c,  9 

Glencairn 

72  P 

9? 

224c 

7 x/x4 

37 

84 

I34x 

9l 

— 

— 

,1 

1! 

1! 

j — 

- 

Glentafte 

! 62  p 

I 1 of 

j — 

24 

94 

234x 

x/5 

x5 

8 

— 

— 

Ii 

| — 

- 

Glenugie  . . 

i34  P 

9 

| 

61 

84 

584c 

1 1 

1 x5 

1 8 

— 

■ — 

— 

— 

Gona  Adika  Co  G 

47  P 

84 

12 

84 

224c 

9f 

■ x3 

74 

— 

— 

Gonakelle 

57 

9 

1 — 

j — 4 . 

22 

7f8f 

28 

10 

1 5 

74 

— 

— 

j 2 

54 

Gonamotava 

61  p 

94 

— 

j ; s 

37 

84 

x9 

11 

1 

— 

— 

— 

'1  54c 

84 

- i 

Goomera 

44 

! 84 

— 

-4-'. 

16 

8 

16 

94 

12 

74 

— 

— 

;|  — 

Gorthie 

118  p 

j 8f 

ii  

47 

| 84 

| 4°4c 

11 

3X 

8 

— 

1! 

■ j 

1 — 

- 

Great  Western  ... 

231  p 

94 

xx7  Pi9ix/3i 

76 

I 8" 

38 

+ 104 

) — 

— 



1 

1 — 

ill 

GT 

x3 

8 

1 

— 

I x3 

8 

■ 

■ — 

— 

— 

in 

Halloowella 

56 

8f 

x3 

' 104 

28 

! 84 

— 9 

— 

j x5 

8 

— 

— 

Haputale 

78  P 

104 

| 

j>|  -f 

x7 

i 9* 

44ic 

x/x 

! 13 

84 

— 

— 

; 44c 

74 

-I 

Hatale 

96 

9 

I 21 

, 9i 

34 

84 

22 

io4 

19 

74 

— 

— 

— 

-(] 

Hattangalla 

58 

8} 

- 

\ 

24 

8 

20 

94 

! 12 

74 

— 

— 

2 

6 

Heeloya 

46 

84 

1 — 

. — . 

16 

1 84 

17 

I 94 

x3 

74 

— 

— 

i 

— 

- ; 

hi  entoid 

i°5 

xx4 

| Ml 

45 

I 104 

50 

j x/x 

10 

84 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

*1 

H ornsey 

60 

8* 

I 29 

94 

23 

1 84 

8- 

! 74 

— 

— 

1 - 

..  — 1 

Hunugalla 

5° 

10 

1 20 

84 

x5 

8 

15 

: i/ii 



:,8W  1 

— 

1 • HB 

1 

— 

bit 

Imboolpittia 

H5 

84 

24 

! 9 

65 

8 

26 

IOL 

3° 

74 

; " 

1 HHB 

— | 

IMP 

125 

9 

x4 

itiof 

s6 

9 

: » 



38 

84 

— 

x7 

84 

JMK 

20^-C 

52 

1 — 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

204c 

54 

Kallebokka 

64  p 

94 

36  p gf  1/14 

21 

84 

1 

5 

74 

— 

6'4^‘  1 

l 24c 

64 

Katookella 
KelaniValAssn  D; 

78 

8f 

— • 

1 ^9 

33 

9 

16 

10 

29 

8 

— 

’ — • 

m 

IO7  p 

8f 

444° 

104 

4i 

84 

1 

22 

8 

— 

— 

_ 

w 

Kelburne 

63 

8f 



22 

8 

3 1 

94 

10 

74 

— 

— 

Kinloch  ...l 

35 

8f 

— 

— 

16 

84 

12 

10 

7 

74 

I s _ 

— 

' . 1 

— 

w 

Knuckles  Group 

4i 

9 

■ 

■ 

12 

84 

17 

10 

12 

74 

— 

■ — 

— 

— 

Kowlahena 

94 

104 

— 

38 

9f 

41 

nf 

x5 

84 

— 

— 1 

- ins  ■■  • 

— 

Lameliere 

1054c 

81 

— 

— 

334c 

534c 

94 

1 94c 

74 

— 

— 

■/.V..-— ' I 

— 

Laxapana 
Leangapella  ...| 

141  P 

81 

274c 

9f 

64 

84 

34ic 

io4  j 

16 

74 

. — 

— j 

mfeaii  ,'v 

— 

39 

9 

39 

9 

— 

8, 

Le  Vailon  ... 

103 

84 

32 

94 

38 

8 

33 

8 

— 

j|  §§ti  1 

— 

— 

< 

” •••r 

64 

84 

35 

9 

29 

8 

I 

— j: 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

r 

-/ 

Lmdoola  ... 

56 

9± 

25 

84 

31 

10  i 

— 

— 

— ' 

— 

_ 

— 

if 

Lippakelle 

90 

JO 

— 

— 

49 

8494 

37 

1 14 

— 

— ", 

• ! 

4 

84 

Loinorn 

84  p 

9 

364c 

Gof 

48 

84 

— 

6 

Loonagalla  ...1 

68  pj 

si 

204c 

104 

34 

8 f 1 

— 

— j 

x4 

8 

| 

I 

; 

Si 

Lunugalla 

165  p 

8f 

354c 

I of 

7X4C 

84 

344c 

9f  | 

25  I 

74 

— i" 

— 

Lynsted 

92  p; 

si 

— 

— 

51 

7484  ; 

1 7 

94  1 

— 

244c1 

74 

— 

— 

__ 

Vlahadowa 

55 

9 

— 

— 

15 

|8  ! 

3°  ; 

1 9f  ! 

IO  j 

74 

— j 



Mahousa  . . 

97 

8f 

48 

9410 

25 

84 

. ji 

22  I 

74 

— 4 -.  j 

— 

2 

54 

Vlaskeliya  ... 

106  p 

sf 

75  §c 

9 94 

16 

84 

“ i 

15  | 

74 

— ! 

■ — 

BH 

Vlattakelly  ...j 

73 

9f 

25 

9 

33  | 

IO 

15 

8 



— 

— 

day  fair  ... 

62 

9i 

34 

94  iof 

[9 

84 

9 1 

84  j 

— 

1 • ; 

— 

— - 

— 

day  field  .... 

donterey  ...j 

128 

67 

8f 

84 

73 

8494 

55 

29 

«4 

8f 

20 

9f  i 

17  \ 

8 

— 

1 

54 

dooloya  ... 

32  j 

9 

— 



13 

8 

19 

9f 

— 

— 

— 

4ahakettia  ...j 

594c 

84 

— 

— 

s64c 

8 

23lc 

94 

| 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

larangalla 

81  p| 

io| 

— ‘1 

— 

38 

9 

27 

1/2 

nf-i/- 

12 

8 

— 

' — 

44c 

6 

f 

lewDimbula  D 

2 34  | 

iof 

• 

96 

10 

no 

28 

84 

1 . 





lilambe  ...I 

76 

9 





22 

84 

43 

94 

ii 

7 4 j 

— 

. 

1 



i1 

lorth  Cove  ...Jj 

924c; 

9 4 

— 

454c 

84 

474c 

iof 

— 

' 

— 

— 

— 

Pelf-wood  1 

12 

8 



1 

12 

8 

j 











7 

Glendevon  ... 
,,  Loolecondera 

104 

67 

1 1 

8f 

— 

— 

31 

19 

xx4 

9 

27 

19 

1/24 

94 

46 

20 

84 

8 

3 

5 1; 

6 

6474 

,,  IMilloomally.  . 1 

73 

84 

— 

— 

4° 

§4 

28 

Q37  j 

— 

— 

5 

5* 

,,  Sinnapittia ...  j 

87 

84 

— 

— 

40 

8 

27 

94 

20 

7i 



— 

,,  Stellenberg ...  j 

39  1 

84 

— 1 

— 

12 

8f 

is 

Q 1 

12 

8 I 

— 

1 

— 

CEYLON,  _ — Continued. 


Garden . 

j Total, 

Average. 

Broken  Org,  Pek, 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonchong. 

Broken 

and  Sonchong. 

Fannings,  Dns' 
and  Various, 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price 

, Quantity 

Price. 

j Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Oliphant 

203  p 

8| 

I254c 

1 

84 

40 

1 

94 

344c 

74 

_ 

_ 

4 

6 

Orion 

l6l  p 

94 

— 



:49  b 

94 

— 

— 

8 

74 

— 

— 

4 

7 

Osborne 

205  p 

84 

21 

94  1 

81 

84 

72  P 

94 x/ 

21 

8 

— 

— 

io4c| 

6 7 

PDM 

34  P 

9i 

— 

16 

84 

184c 

xx4 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Pen-y-lan 

172 

8f 

— 

— j 

60 

8 

93 

+94 

14 

74 

— 

— 

5 

7 

Pita  Ratmahe  ... 

94ic 

9i 

— 

— 

544c 

84 

36|c 

I of 

— 

34c 

74 

i|c 

6 

Pondappe 

42 

84 

1 

20 

18 

16 

+9 

4 

74 

I 

7 

1 

54 

Preston 

60 

9f 

— 

30 

9 

3° 

io4 

— 

— 



— 



Putupaula 

64 

H 

— 

— 

24 

84 

20 

94 

20 

74 

— 

— 

— ! 

— 

Queensberry 

x&5  P 

9 

— 

- - 

77 

84 

33 

nf 

34 

8 1 

— 

— 

2l4c, 

64 

Rahatungoda 

35 

9 

— 

— 

14 

84 

21 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rambodde 

49ic 

10 

— 

— 

184c 

9? 

2 04c 

1 of 

n4c 

84 

— 

— 

— 

Rangbodde 

83 

84 

— 

35 

84 

29 

+94 

19 

74 



— 

— 

— 

Rangwella 

29 

74 

— 

8 

7t 

8 

8 

13 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rillamulla 

73 

H 

8 

+nA 
1 94 

29 

8 

16 

10 

x4 

74 

4 

74 

2 

74 

• Rookwood 

75ic 

94 

— 

224c 

84 

3x4c 

11 

204c 

8 

— 

2|C 

64 

Salem  ...] 

39 

84 

— 

— 

16 

74 

H 

94 

9 

74 



— 

— 

— 

Sanquhar 

I05 

7t 

— 

— 

29 

8 

x5 

19 

22 

+74 

8 

7 

31 

6 8f 

Springwood 

89 

8 

— 

— 

21 

8 

21 

94 

45 

7f 

— 

— 

2 

64 

South' WanaRajah 

64 

9 

— 



30 

84 

x5 

1 1 

x9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

St.  Clive 

40  p 

8 

— 

16 

74 

17  p 

84  9 

— 

1 

64 

6 

64 

St.  John  Del  Rey 

x42  P 

8* 

— 

— 

59 

84 

534c 

94 

25 

74 

— 

— 

54c! 

5464 

Stonycliff 

74 

9i 

— 

— 

44 

84 

3° 

i°4 

— 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Surntravalle 

58 

94 

— 

— 

21 

9 

27 

I of 

4 

3 

74 

3 

64 

5 5 * * * | 

57 

1 1 

— 

— j 

— 

— 

57 

104114 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SunnygamaCo  S 

68 

8i 

— 

22 

74 

1 22 

94 

24 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Theberton 

43ic 

84 

x54c 

8 

— 

124c 

9 

i6|c 

74 

— 

— 

X4C: 

— 

Tunisgalla 

79  P 

8i 

37 

94 

41 

7f 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 



54 

Tyspany 

124 

8| 

56 

84 

: H 

84 

54 

9+94 

j — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Uplands 

84 

84 

— 



{ 36 

8 

24 

9 

24 

7| 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Uva 

IX3 

94 

— 

— 

274c 

84 

794c 

94 

44  c 

8 

lie 

74 

2|C1 

5 

Wangie  Oya 

60 

84 

23 

94 

| 37 

8 

— 

— 

— 

j 

— 

— 

— 

Warakamure 

28 

7i 

— 

— 

i 28 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

! — 

— 

— 

Warleigh 

58 

84 

17 

9a 

23 

74 

18 

74 

— . 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Warwick  ... 

554c 

84 

— 

— 

! 354c 

8 

204c 

94 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 

Wattakelly 

100 

8| 

— 

— 

I 39 

8 

58 

94 

— 

— 

1 

74 

2 

61 

Wattegodde  ... 

82  p 

x°4 

— 

— 

26 

i°4 

23 

XI4 

294c 

84 

— 

— 

44° 

74 

Wellekelle  . . 

64ic 

8* 

— 



3 3 %c 

74 

284c 

94 

— 

— 

I^C 

74 

2+C! 

5464 

Wellington 

22  p 

94 

i 22  P 

1 9I1O4 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Westhall 

89 

84 

— 

— 

j 38 

84 

29 

94 

20 

74 

— 

— 

i 2 

64 

Woodcote 

29ic 

104 

1 — 

— 

1 14c 

9 

x34c 

1/04 

— 

~ 

~~ 

54c; 

7484 

Woodlands 

46 

84 

— 

— 

17 

74 

l7 

9 

11 

71 

72 

— 

I i 

54 

Woodstock 

39 

8* 

— 

— 

21 

74 

j 18 

94 

— 

- — j 

— 

Yalta 

70  p 

10 

i 5 b 

x/3 

264c 

94 

164c 

i/°4 

234c 

81 

— 

0 

i ” 1 

— 

Ythanside 

i 104 

1 ioj 

1 

| 2 5 

1 

1/3 

33 

1 

94 

27 

84 

x3 

7— 
/ ft 

1 6 

1 ' 

6 1 

JAVA. 


729 


chests. 


8^d. 


Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

Fine  & FlowryPek. 

Medium  Pekoe. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonchong, 

Sonchong. 

Cong.  Bro.  & Di 

a 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

j Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

| Prici 

Calorama 

x5° 

8 

— 

| 

50 

74 

50  | f8f  ! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

50 

+74 

Montana  ...| 

57 

74 

— 

57 

74 

— — 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Perbawattee 

108 

9 4 

— 

33 

84 

75  + io4i°4, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

! 

105 

io4 

35 

84 

70  1114+114 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Pfv 

Sindang  Sarie  ... 

x93 

8 

34 

+ I/I 

40 

7 ! 

22  U 74 

i 

- 6f 

34 

64 

— 

l 

Tjiogreg 

116 

74 

— 

— 

47 

74  l 

3°  i 84 

| 26 

7 

13 

64 

R' 

In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; Jc  for  hall-chests  ; p lor  packages  T Jrrices  market 
thus  represent  me  highest  oiler  in  the  room  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  weigh 

to  one  chest 


GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Brokers. 


f , W.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  1 & 2,  Bury  Street, St.  Mary  Axe. 


upplement  to  “ CEYLON  OBSERVER .” 

GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CEYLON,  AND  JAVA  TEA  REPORT. 


13,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION 

From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon. 

1891-1892.  1,232,887  packages.  728,860  packages, 
during  the  week  1892-1893.  1,185,499  „ 7*5,379 

:2,562  packages  Indian 

Ceylon  iTota)  42,275  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 


April  28th,  1893. 


1 1 


IN  LONDON 

Java. 

40,645  packages. 

5L899 

packages  Indian  j 

7,760 

1.953  „ JAVA 

The  reviving  demand  alluded  to  last  week  has  further  developed,  but  is  chiefly  noticeable  in 
Peas  of  the  lower  grades,  which  are  now  strongly  competed  for,  more  especially  those  below  8d.  per 
b.,  where  a slight  advance  has  been  established  upon  last  week’s  rates. 

It  is  probable  that  the  publication  of  the  Budget  statement  will  tend  towards  a more  settled 
seling  in  the  trade  generally.  Duty  payments  since  Monday,  when  the  Budget  was  read,  have  been 
xceedingly  heavy. 

INDIAN.  The  shortness  of  the  present  crop  is  shown  by  the  smaller  quantity  which  has  so  far 
teen  brought  to  auction,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  above  figures  ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  202  gardens 
lave  already  sold  their  closing  invoices  against  only  174  to  the  end  of  April  last  year,  and  166  the 
revious  season.  Owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  Indian  Tea  now  remaining  in  first  hands,  auctions 
/ere  held  only  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  this  week,  and  a similar  arrangement  will  probably 
,e  continued  until  early  in  August.  The  market  continued  very  strong  throughout  the  week  Teas 
inder  gd.  being  keenly  competed  for  at  an  advance  of  id.  per  lb.  Bidding  for  other  grades  was  also 
lore  animated,  especially  Teas  possessing  quality  or  thickness  in  cup.  The  following  averages  are 
worthy  of  note: — “ Digloy  Co.  Pohukatta,”  1/4;  “ Hattialli,”  1/2-J  ; “ Nahor  Kutia,”  1/2T; 

Behora,”  i/of. 

'RAVANCORE  has  not  been  of  late  represented  by  very  large  quantities — probably  owing  to  want 
f ram  in  this  district ; but  quality  has  in  some  instances  shown  improvement,  and  better  average 
rices  were  in  consequence  recorded. 


I 

1893.  II  1892. 

- - — - 

r893- 

1892. 

i893- 

1892. 

PKGS.  jPRICE.  j PKGS.  | PRICE. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

PKGS.  1 PRICE. 

PEGS.  | PRICE. 

PKGS.  PRICE. 

SSAM 

84414  10  5653  Pj  9 

Chota  Nagpore 

■ 

Kangra  Val. 

T39  1 H ! 

33  5S 

j achar&Sylhet 

36234  9 8342  p:  7f 

Darjeeling  . . 

• 457  Pj  9l 

i 

Terai 

j I 

|hittagong 

1 II  . i 

Dooars 

• ;2I49  Pi  8 % 

43°  P 9 

Travancore 

737  PI  H | 

1078  pj  7^ 

1893, 

5id 

1892, 

3id- 

1891, 

7d- 

1890,  5d. 

JJ 

6|d . 

J J 

4fd- 

7? 

8d. 

» 5id- 

? ? 

8d . 

5id- 

7? 

9fd. 

,,  7id- 

) > 

81  d. 

> > 

64d. 

77 

iojd. 

,,  8*d. 

? > 

gd. 

>7 

9id. 

7 J 

1 Md. 

» 9id- 

5 J 

7ld- 

J ) 

5id- 

,, 

9ld- 

„ 7d- 

D 

7|d. 

J J 

6fd. 

7 7 

ioid. 

„ 8d. 

|| L Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London 

- jiUST.  (Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor) 

i ANNINGS.  (Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor) 
b ROKEN  TEA.  (Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor) 

: EK.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor) 

" EKOE.  (Greyishto blackish  some  tip, useful  liquor) 

' EK.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor) 

EKOE.  (Blackish, greyish, some  tip,  inferior  liquor) 

JEYLON  was  again  well  represented,  the  quantity  being  only  'slightly  below7  that  of  last  week, 
lidding  was  animated  and  all  grades  w'ere  well  supported,  Teas  for  price  showing  an  advance  of  a 
rthing  per  lb.  Medium  Broken  Pekoes,  however,  sold  somewhat  slowly,  with  a little  irregularity. 
Hhe  following  averages  may  be  mentioned  : — “ Ormidale,”  1/2%  ; EP&ECo.,  “Norwood,”  1/-  ; 
pnojOuvahkellie,”  “ Valamaly,”  and  CTPCo.,  “ Wallaha,”  n^d. 
leverage  for  week  gid.  per  lb.,  against  gfd.  for  corresponding  week  last  year. 

Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  London  : 


■iaht 


3EK0E  SOUG. 
3EKOE 

>EKOE  SOUG. 
5EKOE 


(Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor) 

(Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor) 
(Rather  bold  leaf;  indifferent  liquor) 
(Somewhat  bold  leaf;  indifferent  liquor) 


1893,  8Jd.  1892,  6d.  1891,  9|d.  1890,  8-Jd. 

,,  8fd.  ,,  8fd . ,,  io|d.  ,,  iod. 

„ 7^d.  ,,  4fd.  ,,  9|d-  ,,  8d. 

7ld-  >>  5±d-  ..  9id-  ,,  SJd. 

AVA.  A strong  Market  at  slightly  dearer  prices  has  been  the  feature  of  the  week.  A good 
voice  from  “ Tjiboengoer,”  sold  at  an  average  of  gd.  per  lb.,  “ Panoembangan  ” and  “ Sindang  Sarie” 
me  also  represented  by  some  good  useful  liquoring  Teas.  1/3I  was  bid  for  a small  lot  of 
rhite  Tipped  Pekoe  from  “ Tendjo  Aijoe.”  1,776  packages  are  catalogued  for  sale  next  week. 


3ANK  RATE.  per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight.— Calcutta  l/2-|.  Colombo  1/2^ 


Hi 

mgnHBnwmi 

I 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe  ll 

Pekoe 

and 

1 

Broken  and 

Fanuingg,  Dnsti 

l? 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Souchong, 

and  Various.  1 

Quantity. 

Price.  |j 

Quantity. | 

Price,  j 

Quantity.! 

Price.  ! 

Quantity,  j 

Price.  ■ 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity.’ 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price] 

ASSAM  j| 

i 

. 1 

8551  p 

1 

10 

I 

| 

1 

1 

1 

j 

I 

| 

I 

I 

Assam  FrontierCo 

863 

”4 

464 

ioi/7f 

369 

9 IO 

3°  ! 

1/44 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Attaree  Khat  Co  1 

219 

iof 

— 

— 

80 

I I 

38 

1/14 

61 

9 

4° 

84 

— 

! 

*Bamgaon 

203 

10 

— 

— 

85  1 

O 

cT 

27 

i of  1 

75 

8484  ; 

16 

74 

— 

— 

Behora 

71  P 

i/o| 

— 

— 

20 

l/lf 

24AC 

1/54  1 

27 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

*BorelJi  T Co  ...I 

545  P 

11 

95  p 1 

/4i  -1/6 

118  p 

II  Ilf 

43  Pi9f  1 1 4; 

157 

8f9f 

132  p 

9 9f 



— 

British AssamC  A 

178  p 

1 of 

— 

— 

95 

94 

83  P1 

11  I /of 

— 

— 

— 

— j 

— 

B 

45  P 

I of 

— 

— 

20 

94 

25fc 

1 /of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bungla  Gor  ...! 

13° 

9 

13 

i/if 

18 

iof 

— 

1 

25 

9 

59 

8* 

15 

54 

*Cossipore  ...1 

r54 

8f  | 

— 

16 

9+ 

30 

1 1 

30 

84  1 

40 

7 8f 

38 

6f  4 

Dapoota 

150 

iof 

— 

130 

9+  +i°i 

20 

+ 1/24 

— 

— 





- 

— 1 

Dhendi 

<89 

IOf 

— 

20 

94 

19 

i/34 

50 

84 



— 

— 

*Digloj?CPokuka. 

54ic 

ll  4 

— 

— 

25fc 1 / 

of  1/1+ 

i7fc 

2/i4 

6fc 

9 

6fc 

1 of 

— 

*Doolahat 

188  p 

8i 



— 

41  P 

84 

35fc 

iof-i/- 

41  p 

8 

47 

74 

24fc 

6f 

*Dooria 

306 

IOf 

— 

— 

203 

8f  1 of 

381/ 

2f  1,/2-f 

— 

— 

65 

8f  9 

— 

*Eastern  AssamC 

358  p 

9+ 

170FC 

9f-i/2 

36  P 

8f9f 

7°  P 

84  i of 

60  p 

748f 

— 

— 

22fc 

5 5ij 

^Greenwood Co  D 

185 

io4 

45 

1 /of 

43 

1 of 

— 

— 

59 

9 1 

28 

84 

IO 

74 

*Harmutty 

390  P 

84 

61 

8f  10 

32  P 

I if 

121  p 

7f8f 

5°  P 

74 

126  p 

6f  8f| 

*Hattialli 

97+c 

1/2-4 

igfc 

i/9+ 

5°fc  t 

iofnf 

23fc 

1 1/54 



— s.  1 

2fC 

9f 

3fc 

74] 

Hunwa)  T Co  ... 

651  P 

8 

nfc 

1 /of 

884  c 

9 i°f 

5°fc 

I of 

4ii 

8 8f  j 

41 

7f84 

50 

44 

Jhanzie  T Assoc 

169  p 

1 of 

— 

73 

10  1 of 

28 

1/34 

46 

9 | 

— 

— 

22  p 

6f  1 1] 

Jokai  Co  Dikom 

358  p 

iof  [ 

82  pi/ 

1 i/iof 

200|C 

9 94 



— 

33fc 

8f  j 

— 

— ! 

43 

^54  ^1 

Jorehaut  T Co  . . . 

762 

84 

— 

— 

' ' 

— 

— 

720 

8f  9 : 

— 

— 

42 

8f9-J 

Kelly  Den 

194 

I of 

43 

1/ 

74 

9 9f  1 

42 

Ilf  ! 

— 

— 1 

16 

84 

19 

8f| 

Kettela  T Co 

87 

i of 

— 

— 

3° 

1 of 

15 

l/2f 

20 

9 ; 

22 

84 

1 

Lepetketta 

75ic 

V'2! 

75f  c 1 

/*-i/7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

*Majuli  T Co  K 

169  p 

I Of 

3i  1/ 

141/24 

32 

iof 

9 

iof 

13 

9 

36 

Sfio  1 

48  p 

6 ill 

*MungledyeCo  ... 

189 

94 

— 

— 

37 

i of  ; 

27 

1/2 

44 

9 

50 

94 

3i 

44 

Nahor  Kutia 

125  P 

l/2f 

— 

— 

37 

+ i/3 

— 

47 

tuf 



41  P+9 
6fc 

4+i/l 

*N  STCBorpaniV 

241  p 

9 

25fc  I 

/if -1/3 

69 

9f 

27 

9f9f 

95 

84 

19 

74 

64 

Kajmai  T Co 

149 

1 1 

— 

— 

61 

10  1 /of 

20 

i/5 

68 

1 9 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

Kungajhur  B 

115  P 

I of 

— 

— 

67 

l9f 

48  p 

94  i/4f 

— 

J 

„ _ | 



— 

— 

— 

*Sagmootea 

266  p 

8f 

36 

9494 

103 

8f  8-f 

4i 

|8  9 

67 

74  8 i 

— 

i9fc 

4i  1 

*Salonah  T Co  K 

71  P 

1 /of 

6fc 

1/64 

29  1 

i4i/34 

H4C 

i/4f 

!5 

94 

3 

9 

4ic 

54  , 

* ,,Salonab 

353  V 

iof 

3Ifc 

1/54 

166 

10  1 /of 

| 48^0 

1 /-i /°f 

3» 

84 

56 

84 

14 

94 

*D  pper  AssamC  N 

142  p 

9 

: 27 

Ilf  1/2 

32 

9 

| 22 

8494 

44  P 

7484  ! 

— 

17 

5481 

CACHR&  SYLHT 

3623  p 

9 

j 

8 8f 

Baraoora 

190 

9 

35 

I/If 

— 

— 

— 

1 55 

— 

— 

— 

— J 

B&CChr.Ass  Chr. 

551  P 

9 

67  1 

oft  I If 

263 

8f8f 

76 

iof 

120 

Q8 

7 

7f 

i8fc 

54] 

„ ,,  Hingaja 

294  p 

94 

15 

1/2 

g8fc 

94 

38 

1 of 

134  P 

84  1 

— 

— 

9fc 

6f  1 

* ,,  EraligoolTC 

253  P 

| 8f 

56fci  94-i/i 

62 

8 

35 

94 

50 

74 

54 

74 

6fc 

5 

* ,,Mookmca.TC 

284  p 

! 9 

45 

9i 1 i if 

75 

84 

44 

10 

105 

8 

12 

7i 

34c 

5 

* B I T C Dwarbun  d 

325 

8* 

— 

— 

99 

8f8f 

49 

10 

— 

— 

177 

74  8 

1 — 

— 

* ,,  Urrunbund... 

107 

i 7f 

— 

— 

49 

84 

5 

1 1 

13 

8 

12 

8 

; 28 

54 1 

*Cheerie  Valley 

97 

I 94 

— 

— 

40 

9f 

24 

11 

10 

8 

3 

74 

20 

84 

:;:Doodp’tleeC  KK 

224  p 

I 9f 

27fc 

i/44 

4S 

94 

34 

nf 

35 

8ig- 

21 

8 

62fc 

6 

NSTCBaitakhal 

171  p 

9 

56  P;9f  i/oj 

56 

8f 

20 

94 

39 

+74 

— 

— 

* „Jafflong 

| 366  P 

94 

1 58 

11  i/4f 

1 14 

9f9f 

47 

9 9i 

9i 

8f8f 

35 

8 8f 

2lfc 

7f74 

Pathemara 

j 7oFc 

9 

— 

— 

— 

7°fc 

9 

— 

— 

j 

— | 

*Puttareah 

«3 

94 

— 

— 

28 

94 

22 

iof 

19 

84 

6 

74 

I 8 

7f  I 

*ScotporeTCo  D 

92  p 

8f 

— 

! — 

24 

9 

16 

1 1 

11  P 

8f 

25 

8 

16  p 

5 81 

* ,,Pallorbund  ... 

67  p 

| 9 

— 

— 

29 

9+ 

12  p 

9f 

12 

9 

14 

84 

— . 

— r 

SSTCoBalisera 

! 449  P 

j 9f 

58 

94-i/3 

196 

84  t8f 

! 64 

94 

89 

84 

24 

8 

i8fc 

74 

! DARJEELING 

557  p 

I 9f 

i - 

1 

; Darjeeling  Co  ... 

35i  P 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

212 

84  9 

72 

8 

67  p 

5 9I 

*NSTC  Blomfield 

21 

1 1/  of 

1 21 

1 /of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

Pusimting 

85  P 

Ilf 

I4o4c  1/ 

ii4  + i/3 

f 25 

i/of 

— 

— 

20 

- 84 

— 

— 

— 1 

DOOARS 

2149  p 

8f 

DooarsCo  Baman 

226 

9i 

— 

— 

93 

9f9f 

79 

iof iof 

54 

84 

— • 

— 

+941 

,,  Bhogotpore 

j 192 

9 4 

I — 

— 

54 

fio 

28 

nf 

79 

— 

84 

3i 

* ,,  Ghatia 

280 

8f 

I — 

— 

95 

9+ 

42 

iof 

65 

8f 

25 

53 

5 9 . 

,,  Indong  ... 

H7 

9f 

1 — 

38 

9 

57 

10 

19 

8i 

12 

8 -J- 

21 

5+94 

* ,,  Tondoo 

! 265 

i 

74 

20 

i- 

1/1 

39 

8484 

12 

94 

• 

53 

- 

7|8f 

— 

Hi 

5f8- 

INDIAN.  April  28th. 


Uarden, 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

Broken  and 

Fannings,  Dost 

Total. 

Average 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted, 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Sonchong. 

and  Various, 

. 

Quantity 

Price. 

| Quantity 

j Price. 

Quantity 

Price, 

| Quantity.j  Price. 

Quantity 

J Price. 

Quantity 

| Price. 

Quantity.j  Price. 

j *Hope 

i64  P 

8* 

45ic 

l/2 

42 

84 

20 

74 

18 

7i 

27 

64 

1 2 Ik 

| 

6i 

*Manabarrie 

55 

9 4 

12 

iof 

43 

8f  10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

! 

- 

NSTCo  DamDim 

820  p 

H 

! ll9 

8f  1/0J 

286 

1 8 Si 

143 

94 

195 

8 

57 

! 74 

20-f  c 

6f 

_ 

KANGRAY  ALEY 

139 

Si 

- 1 

Nassau  T Co.  ... 

10 

74 

— 

ro 

+ 7f 

— ' 

, A;if-  I : 

— 

— 

— 

• 

— 

New  Hope 

129 

Si 

: 35 

t8i  9 

— 

— 

43 

9 

24 

74 

23 

74 

4 

64 

TRAYANCORE 

737  p 

Si 

1 

i 1 

4 

Aniemudi 

6ofc 

8 

— 



i5ic 

7i 

iofc 

8| 

35ic 

74 

— 

— 

— 

Belford 

80  p 

— 

77  P 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

74 

1 

6 

- 

Bison  Valley 

40 

Si 

12 

+8| 

28 

8 

— ! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

CMR 

44  P 

7 i 

— 

42  P 

7i 

— 

— 

. — 9 

— 

1 

64 

1 

3i 

~ 

Glenbrittle 

4Iic 

8 

— 

2ljc 

8 

iofc 

+84 

9ic 

7i 

— 

— 

5i 

H 

Great  Valley 

32ic 

8f 

— 

— 

3 lie 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ns  | 

if  c 

6f 

Kinmylies 

481c 

8f 

— 

— 

45ic 

84 

— 1 

— 

- — 

— 

2fc 

74 

I Ac 

54 

h j 

Linwood 

641c 

74 

— 

s 1 1 

621c 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2fc 

4i 

1 

4 r 

Penshurst 

25 

Si 

1 . ^9 , 

24 

8 i 

— 

— 

— 

I 

74 

— 

— 

SJ  Poonmudi 

831c 

8i 

24-fc 

9i 

44ic 

8 i 

— 

— 

life 

74 

— 

| ■ 1 : 

\\c 

5i7i 

2 

‘ 

Seenikali 

48ic 

84 

7ic 

Si 

37ic 

Si 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4ic 

5464 

'4 

TPC 

129 

8 

I 

— 

62 

7i  8 

38 

84  9 

24 

74 

— 

— 

5 

5 6i 

Il- 

ls: 

Venture 

43 

9 

— 

22 

84 

18 

9494 

— 

— 

3 

64 

— 

1 0- 
M 

1 

Gardens  marked  thus  * are  last  of  the  Season. 

n 

li 

■'ol 



CEYLON. 

Average  gfd. 

o| 

Broken  Org, Pekoe 

Pekoe  and 

Broken  and 

Fannings,  Dost 

1 

Total. 

Average 

or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Sonchong, 

Sonchong. 

and  Various, 

- 

| (Quantity 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price,  j 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price  | 

Quantity. 

rice 

rt 

Albion 

108 

I of 

— 

— 

28 

9'i 

54 

t/°4 

l9 

84 

I 

74 

6 

8f 

J4 

3l 

5f 

Aldie 

107  p 

8* 

1 SI 

— 

29 

Si 

53ic 

94 

25 

74 



— 

■ — H 

— 

Amblamana 

61 

84 

— 

■ — 

18 

Si 

30 

94 

*3 

74 

1 

■ — 

— 

— 

Amunamulla 

54ic 

8* 

— 

— - 

6|c 

Si 

27ic 

9+ 

194c 

7i 

— 

2-fc 

54 

Ardross 

i57 

Si 

— 

— 

29 

8 

96 

|8f 

32 

7i 

— ' 

— • 

SH 

Arundel 

i79ic 

Si 

— 

— 

97  ic 

74  8 

821c 

+94+94 

Usd 

— 

— 

— 

it 

<* 

Atherfie.d 

72 

82 

Si  1 1 

— 

24 

8 

36 

9 

12 

74 

» — 

— 

— 

— 

Bambrakelly&D. 

84 

9i 

— 

49 

84 

35 

104 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

5 

Barnagalla 

190 

94 

18 

9! 

57 

84 

63 

1 1 

33 

8 

— 

19 

9 

j 

Battgalla 

X2I 

Si 

37 

Si 

42 

8 

26 

10 

16 

74 

— 

— 

— 

| — . 

Bearwell 

70  p 

Si 

— 

— 

33 

Si 

27 

94 

8 

74 

— 

— 

2|p 

6 

• ! 

Beaumont 

38 

Si 

— 

— 

19 

8 

19 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

f 

Blackwood 

22 

Si 

— 

— 

9 

Si 

8 

IO  4 

5 

74 

— 

■—  ■ 

— 

— 

Bogahawatte  ... 

35 

94 

15 

9f 

20 

9i 

— .: 

— 

— 

— 

— -i 

— 

— 



ill 

Bogawane 

Bogawantalawa 

86  p 

Si 

25jC 

1 1 

20 

8i 

— 

— 

24 

74 

16  p 

5 7 

I 

44 

103  p 

9i 

— 

— 

37 

9 

30 

iof 

3° 

84 

1 

7i 

5ic 

7 

r, 

Brownlow 

66 

9! 

— 

| — 

45 

94 

21 

III 

ES  ’ 

— 

— 

— 

j 

u 

- 9 

. Bukanda 

62 

8 

— 

— 

24 

8 

22 

84 

15 

74 

— 

— 

1 

54 

: 0 

•Campion 

1 10 

9! 

— 

— 

36 

9 

5° 

iof 

24 

84 

— 

— 

— 

,1 

v>  • • * 

128  p 

9i 

— 

— 

36 

8| 

50 

iof- 

22 

8 

— I 

— 

20fc 

7 

It 

Carlbeck 

9i 

9i 

— 

— 

60 

8!  9 

31 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

59 

! Bastlemilk 

92 

9 

15 

94  ; 

3° 

84 

3° 

10 

17 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^ lattaratenne 

56  P 

81 

— 

— 

25 

84 

26|C 

10 

— 

— 

1 

7 

4i° 

54 

lhapelton 

121  p 

10 

— 

— 

44 

9i 

53ic 

1/04 

24 

84+ 

— 

— 

lharley  Valley  ... 

296  b 

iof 

— 

— 

92  b 

9 4 

105  b 

l/li 

99  b 

9 

I 

— 

— 

— 

Ihrystlers  Farm 

65 

iof 

— 

— 

29 

9i 

16 

1/34 

20 

8f 

1 



— 

— 

■ft 

ihoisy 



72 

Si 

— 

| 

22  1 

8 |l 

34 

94 

16 

74  ' 

— 1 

— 11 

— 

— 

CEYLON.  Continued. 


Garden. 

|[  Total. 

Average 

Broken  Org.  Peko 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

3||  Pekoe  and 

1 Unassorted, 

1 

. Broken  Pekoe. 

|j  • 

Pekoe  Sononong. 

Broken 

and  Sonchong, 

Fannings,  Dn 
and  Various 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

1 Price 

[ Quantity 

. | Price. 

(Quantity 

Price. 

1 Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

! ! Quantity.  | Pric 

CL&PC  Fetteresc 

130  I 

1 8f 

1 21 

9i 

36 

i 8f 

42f 

c 10 

1 ^ 

8f 

I 10 

1 6f7f 

i!  5*cl  € 

,,Narangalla  A 

59  E 

8f 

20 

9f 

26 

+7i 

— 

— 

IO 

7f 

1 2 

6f 

i4c 

,,N.  Peradeniya 

148  f 

8f 

— 

— 

31 

8 

97  1 

i 8f9i 

H 

7i 

2 

1 4 
7 

4 

I ^ 

,, Shrubs  Hill... 

99 

8f 

— 

— 

27 

i 8* 

5i 

+9 

21 

7l 

— 

Come  Away 

72  p 

8f 

25*< 

10 

18 

— 

29 

8 

| 





Coslanda 

39 

81 

— 

— 

16 

I 8i 

H 

9i 

8 

7i 

I 

— 

I 1 

5f 

Craig 

22 

1/1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22 

1/1 

— 

— 



i 

Cranley 

1 12 

9i 

— 

— 

55 

9 9i 

37 

1 of 

20 

8f 

— 



1 

CTPCo  Dewalaka 

208  p 

84 

12 

9-2 

I45 

8 8i 

37 

84 

H 

7i 

— 

i 

— 

,,Tiliyrie 

101  p 

9i 

28 

10 

37 

8f 

21 

I of 

12 

8 

— 

3f< 

:l  5f 

„Wallaha 

71  p 

I 1 f 

1 33fc 

1 if 

*5 

9i 

j 18 

1/2 

5 

8f 

j 



Culloden 

81 

9i 

1 1 

ioi 

1 43 

8| 

1 9 

1/2 

1 1 

i7f 

— 

— 

7 

j 6f 

D 

21 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21 

7f 

— 



Dalhousie 

io^fc 

8f 

— 

— 

5°ic 

84 

! 46ic 

9i 

— 

8fc 

: 7 



Dalleagles 

114  p 

8-| 

— 

— 

48 

8f 

44*c 

9f 

22 

7t 

1 



Debatgama 

87 

8f 

— 

— 

25 

84 

44 

+9i 

18 

7f 

— 



I 

Dehiowita 

75 

8f 

— 

— 

31 

84 

30 

9i 

H 

7i 

— 



! 

Delpotonoya 

69 

8f 

12 

8* 

20 

7% 

23 

I0f 

T4 

7i 

— 





Delta 

91 

9 

— 

— 

35 

9 

28 

9f 

28 

8f 

— 



I 

: 

Demodara  Ouval 

53 

9 

— 

— 

17 

j 8f 

*9 

10 

17 

8f 





Denegama 

78  p 

8f 

— 

— 

2gic 

22lC 

10 

i8fc 

8 

9 

7f 

! 

Densworth 

26 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26 

8f 



Derryclare 

81 

9 

— 

— 

31 

8f 

25 

ioi 

15 

8 

i 



IO 

8 

Doomo 

16 

9 

— 

— 

[ — 

— 

16 

9 





Dotala 

48  p 

9f 

— 

— 

24 

7i  8 

23ic 

1/0* 



— 

I 

I 

1 H 

Drayton 

160  p 

8f 

ri3  P 

8i  ioi 

i 31 

8 

- — 



— 

— 

4 

7* 

I2fc 

6 

Dry  burgh 

51 

84 

— 

— 

1 22 

84 

1 of 

! 8 

7i 

1 

7 

Duckwari  T P Co 

84 

9* 

— 

— 

30 

9 

30 

ni 

12 

8f 

12 

8 

Dunsinane 

103  p 

9i 

— 

— 

55 

8f 

274c 

I/O* 

— 

! 

21 

9i 

Eastland 

4°lc 

9l 

— 

— 

I 6fc 

9 

1 8ic 

I of 

Hi0 

8 





if  C 

6 

Ederapolla 

81  p 

8 

— 

— 

— 

49ic 

84 

32 

7i 



. 

Ekkie  Oya 

49 

8i 

— 

— 

21 

8i 

15 

9* 

13 

7i 









Elchico 

H2fc 

9 

— 

— 

2gic 

|8i 

6ifc 

9f 

42fc 

8 







Elhndale 

2IOfc 

8 

— 

— 

1 Hie 

7f 

q64c 

8i 



— 



Elkadua 

82 

9i 

— 

— 

25 

8i 

30 

1 of 

27 

8 



Elston 

”3 

9 

— 

— 

54 

8f 

43 

1 of 

16 

8 







Eltofts 

92  p 

84 

— 

— 

22 

8f 

49ic 

9i 

21 

8 







Emelina 

63 

9 

— 

— 

35 

8f 

20 

1 of 

7 

1 

7i 



1 

I 

5* 

EP&ECMdecmbr 

57 

9i 

— 

— 

30 

8f 

27 

9l 







,,  Norwood 

67 

V 

— 

— 

39 

1 of 

28 

l/2f 

— ; 

— 









Erroll 

61  p 

10 



— 

26 

+9i 

23ic 

i/o| 

iofc: 

8f 

ife 

8 

ife 

6i 

Feiham&S.  Andre 

30 

10 

r4 

nf 

13 

9 

— 

j 

2 

7i 

I 

5f 

Fernlands 

25 

8 

— 

— 

25 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Frotoft 

167^0 

9f 

— 

— 

55ic 

9i 

59ic 

iof 

53ic 

8f 

____ 

Galaha 

60 

— 

— 

20 

8i 

— 

— 

4° 

8i  ! 







105 

9 

— 

— 

15 

8f 

60 

9i 

3° 

8f  ! 









Gallaheria 

88  p 

8f 

20|C 

9i 

31 

84 

22 

9i 

15 

7i 



i 





Gallella 

42fc 

83 

— 

— 

2 if  C 

8 

2lfc 

9 



Gangwarily 

60 

82 

— 



22  | 

8f 

25 

9 

13 

7i 









Gartmore 

86 

9i 

— 

— 

37 

9 

34 

ni 

12 

8f 



! 

3 

6f 

Gikiyanakanda . . . 

112 

9 

— 

— 

46 

8f 

33 

IQi 

33 

8 



Glen  Alpin 
Glencairn 

71  p 

I04 

— 

— 

39 

9 

30 

1 /of 

j 

— 





2fC 

5f 

I22|C 

9l 

29IC 

i/ii 

78|cl 

8f 

Hie 

9i 

— 



~ _ 

Glencorse 

48 

9 

— 

— 

19 

82 

18 

10 

1 1 

7f 



- 



Glengariffe 

76 

9 

— 

— 

20 

82 

26 

1 of 

26 

8 

2 

8f 

2 

6 

Hantane 

85  P 

9i 

— 

— 

35 

9 

37ic 

iof 

13  : 

8 



Hardenhuish 

60 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22 

9l 

18 

8f 

20 

7* 



Hatherleigh 

78 

841 

— 

— 

25 

84 

16 

9i 

35 

7f 



2 

6f 

Hauteville 

183  P 

1 1 

— 

— 

7oic 

9f 

[°3ici  / 

of  1/0 

\ 10 

8f 

— 



_L_  ; ■ • 

,, 

127  p 

iof 

— 

— . 

36 

9 

5o-|c  1 / c 

>ii/of 

1 1 

8f 









Heatherley 

71 

9 

12 

9i 

37 

8* 

22 

i9f 

j 









Helbeck 

34  P 

84 

— 

— 

12 

8f 

i7 

+9i 

1 

7i 

— 

— 

4fc 

5f  | 

? ? * * • 

48 

81 

• 

— 

20  1 

8i 

22 

9i 

3 

8 

— 

— 

3 

6ii 

///  v 


CEYLON.  _ — Continued. 


Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted, 

1 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken  aDd 
Souchong, 

Fannings,  Dust, 
and  Various. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.j  Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

1 Price. 

jj  Quantity 

Price. 

Hemingford 

| 79tc 

1 »4 

!•: 

j — 

1 32 ic  84 

Ij  i»4c 

| 94 

| — 

i - 

2l4c 

7474 

||  8icl  5J84 

Hindagalla 

: 1 x3  f 

9i 

ij  — 

! — 

! 76 

9 

II  18 

x/x4 

; 12 

8* 

— 

— 

74c 

1 6i 

Holm  wood 

57  F 

x°4 

— 

18 

94 

j 26 

i/°  4 

1 ” 

84 

— 

— 

2|c 

74 

Hoonoocotua 

50 

! 9 

22 

8f 

— 

— 

x4 

i 10 

12 

8 

— 

— 

2 

74 

Hunugalla 

. 5° 

9} 

I — 

x5 

1 8i 

x5 

x/°4 

20 

1 74 

— 

— f 

— 

77 

Imboolpittia 

j 124 

8i 

16 

i 94 

5X 

84 

22 

10 

26 

7f 

— 

— 

9 

64  1 

IMP 

132 

8* 

x3 

tio 

42 

+8f 

; 22 

i9i 

4X 

8 

— 

— 

x4 

64 

Ingrogalla 

1 36 

9 

I — 

8 

84 

20 

| 94 

8 

8 

— 

— 

— 

Kabragalla  IV1 

214-lfC 

94 

| — 

' — | 

734c 

8f 

924c  tio4 

494c 

? 

— 

— 

| — 

64 

Kadien  Lena 

140 

84 

I — 

i — 

54 

84 

49 

94 

! 33 

74 

2 

74 

1 2 

Kaipoogalla 

60 

H 

i 16 

| 8* 

28 

• 8 

x5 

94 

— . 

— 

~v- 

— 

| I 

54 

Kaloogala 

62 

9 

20 

1 +84 

34 

94 

6 

74 

— 

— 

2 

54 

Kandal  Oya 

20I-|c 

8f 

324c 

94 

924c 

'8  8i 

54lc 

xo4 

23^c 

74 

— 



— 

— 

Kandapolla 

I 97  P 

io4 

564c 

xo4 

— 

— 

22 

x/ 

x9 

84 

— 

— 

| 

' i 

Kandenewera  ... 

88 

8f 

— 

— 

45 

82 

27 

94 

16 

8 

1 9 

— 

j — 

— 

Kataboola 

! 95 

m 

x3 

: x°4 

38 

8J 

x9 

94 

25 

8 

— 

I — 

— j 

Katooloya 

75 

| 94 

| 

■ 9 i 

25 

84 

30 

II 

20 

8 

— 

— 

— 

KAW 

1 263 

9 

i — 

x54 

I 81ll 

x5 

,74  xx4 

i 

— 

59 

8 

— 

l 

Kelam  ValAssn  W 

! 1 x3  P 

74 



33 

! 8 

274c 

: 9i 

42 

74 

5 

6 

6ic 

6 

Kellie  Pins.  Co  . . 

101 

9 

— i 

S 

24 

84 

3X 

1 of 

34 

84 

12 

74 

— 

— 

Kclliewattie 

49 

n 

— 

32 

9 

— • 

— 

1 17 

8 

— 

— 

— 

Kew 

x34  P 

9 

— 

— ■ 

36 

9 

5x4c 

xoi 

37 

84 

10 

74 

1 — H 

— 

Kinloch 

x7 

92 

1 _ — 

— 

■ — 

x7 

94 





s 

— 

— j 

Knuckles  Group 

1 58 

9 

1 yi 

x7 

8| 

22 

iof 

x4 

8 

— 

■ 

5 

c3  1 

54 

Kotiyagalla 

x35  P 

ioi 

1 — 

— 

49 

94 

86ic 

1 x4 

1 

: 

— 

v si'  ■ 

— 

' is  ’I 

Kurugama 

3° 

8| 

x7 

94 

10 

8 

— i 

— 

1 2 

74 

— 

1 

6 1 

Le  Vail  on 

129 

84 

73 

9494 

26 

8 

3° 

84 

1 M 

1 - . 

— 

Hii 

1 — 

Lesmoir 

10  p 

84 

2 

74 

6 

94 

1 

74 

— 

14c 

3 ! 

Loinorn 

x3 

H 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — | 

— 

x3 

84 

BH 

— 

— i 

Macduff 

62 

ioi 

1 1 — j§  ■ 

— 

23 

94 

28 

x/o| 

9 

84 

— 

— 

i 2 

74 

Mahacoodagalla 

xo3 

84 

j 8 

10 

49 

84 

22 

i°4 

x7 

74 

3 

74 

1 4 

74 

Maha  Eliya 

90  p 

9 

i4ic 

94 

4X 

84 

3o4c 

10 

5 

74 

— 

— . 

~ 

Us  ■ 

Mahagastotte  ... 

50 

1 1 

' 

27 

io| 

1 x5 

x/o4 

8 

84 

— 

— 

1 i,2 — 

— 

Maha  Nilu 

1 12  p 

8| 

16  b 

ti/if 

22 

8 ! 

641c 

9 

10 

74 

— 

— 

I 

— 

Mahousa 

89 

8f 

35 

94xo 

36 

84 

— 

x7 

1 7 4 

— 

■ 

I 

54 

Marlborough 

54 

9 

— 

25 

84 

23 

94 

D 

8 1 

1 

6 

Marske 

44|c 

9 a ! 

— 

— ! 

224c 

9 I 

9|c 

x/x 

124c 

74  ! 

— 

lie 

6 

Mena  Cotta 

78  p 

9\  ; 

— 

— j 

34 

84 

254c 

x/x4 

x5 

8 

— 

— 

6 74 

Midlands 

. 165  P 

9 

— 

26 

84 

x094c 

10 

x9 

8 

5 

74 

6 

74 

Minna 

x39  P 

8i 

— 

— 

55 

+8  82 

554c 

gfio  : 

x4 

74 

3 

54  7 

I2lc 

646| 

Mocha 

47 

ioi 

— 

— 

— 

47  t 

10I1041 

— 

— j 

— 

— 

— 

Moolgama 

Mooloya 

25 

84  i 

— 

— 

10 

84  1 

x4 

94 

■ — 1 

— 

I 

54 

37 

9 

— 

16 

8 

21 

94  1 

— j 

— 

— 

Mount  Vernon  ... 

159  P 

ioi  ! 

70  p I 

x4x/34 

63 

84 

— 

1 

— 1 

26 

8 

— 

— 

- 1 

Vlousakelle 

53 

9 

’ 

25 

84  : 

26 

94 

— 

— ■ I 

1 

74 

I 

54 

''lewDimbula  D 

229  p 

iof 

' ' 

— 

89 

10 

IOI 

1/  : 

28 

84 

— - 

I I^C 

8 

4icholaoya 

56 

84  ; 

— 

Big  ■ 

3b 

8 : 

26 

94 

— 

— 1 

' — 

— 

— 

4yanza 

117 

8! 

— 

— - 

56 

84 

33 

10 

28 

8 

i Jw 

— 

— ' 

— 

JBEoCraigieLea 

94 

84 

— 

■ 1 

57 

8494  ■ 

20 

iof 

x7 

74 

' — 

— 

" 

— 

,,  Darrawella... 

9X 

9 I 

1 

39 

84 

32 

i°4  : 

20 

8 

— ' 

— 

— 

,,  Glendevon  ... 

18 

8f 

] 

j 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 j 

— 

l8 

84 

,,  Sinnapittia... 

53 

8i  | 

— | 

— ; 

23 

8 

20 

94  : 

10 

74  1 

— 

— 

1 

)ld  Madegama 

944c 

84 

— ■ j 

— : 

554c 

84 

394c 

9t 

- 

— 

— 

I — 

— 

— 

lononagalla 

1 x5  P 

84 

29I0 

94 

45 

84 

25 

94 

16 

74 

— 1 

-- 

. ; 

— 

)palgalla 

88 

8 

— 

— 

44 

8 : 

91 

— •' 

44 

74  :l 

— 

— 

— 

— 

)rmidale 

8 lie 

x/24 

— 1 

— 

344c 

till/1 

44ic 

x/4i 

— 

— !j 

— 

' — 

34c 

94 

hivahkellie  B ... 

4X 

Hi 

— 

— 

20 

IO 

21 

i/of  | 

— 

— 

— 

— 

’antiya 

93 

84 

x5  ! 

94 

32 

84 

18 

104 

16 

74  . 

12 

74 

— 

— 

■dm 

30  p| 

9'i  f 

— 

— 

12 

94 

184c  +104 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

’ine  Hill 

x7xic! 

H • 

274c 

xx4  i 

524c 

84  |; 

— 

— 

5o4c 

8jr 

234c 

74 

igic 

6 

oolbank 

82^0! 

94 

174c 

1/04  ;i 

364c 

9 

— 

— 

294c. 

84 

— 

— 

— 

ortmore 

59 

X°4  1 

— j 

23 

flO  j: 

34 

f iof 

— i 

— 

— 

— 

2 

7 ' 

ortree 

45  P 

94  i 

1 

1 

II 

25 

9 i. 

2o£c 

- Si 

XI4  ; 

- il 

1 

— 

CEYLON.  — Continued. 


Garden . 

Total, 

Quantity. 

Average, 

Broken  Org.  Pek. 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Broken 
and  Souchong, 

Pannings,  Dnst 
and  Various. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Putupaula 

06 

84 

I — 

— 

1 14 

84 

1 21 

94 

19 

74 

I 12 

64 





Rangbodde 

88 

84 

j.  — 

— 

38 

81 

30 

+94 

20 

8 





RAW 

34 

81 

— 

— 

!4 

+74 

20 

9 









Raxawa  Panwila 

115 

9 

12 

9i 

27 

84 

42 

IO 

34 

8 







Rookwood 

i36ic 

94 

— 

i 2o!c 

9 

I 681c 

IOl 

44ic 

8 





4lc 

64 

Saumarez 

”5  P 

84 

115  P 

+7194 

— 

— 

- 

' 



Scarborough 

1 18 

9 

18 

10 

50 

Qi 

3i 

IO 

19 

74 







SCTCo  Invery  ... 

121  p 

9f 

— 

— 

53 

9i 

32lc 

!/24 

36  P 

6|84 





Somerset 

80  p 

94 

— 

— - 

33 

81 

47ic 

io4 

— 



_ 

Spring  Valley  ... 

103  p 

9l 

, 

56 

84 

30 

n4 

14 

8 





3lc 

6 

St.  Andrews  ...j 

1 i6Jc 

8| 

2 lie 

1 1 

6o!c 

84 

24lc 

81 

9lc 

74 

— 

— 

24c 

54 

St.  Clair 

7i 

I°| 



— 

36 

9i 

23 

1/2 

12 

84  1 







Strathellie 

127 

8 

— 

— 

44 

74 

48 

81 

35 

71 



Strathspey 

52 

9l 

— 

— 

28 

94 

I7 

n4 

7 

74  ! 







SunnygamaCo  Pj 

I5I  P 

841 

— 

— 

81 

+ 8 

561c 

+9 

14 

+74  1 



— 



,,  Sunnycroftj 

m 

8 

— 

— 

33 

74 

64 

81181 

37 

7i  1 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Sunnyside 

H 

7f 

. 

— 

H 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Suriakande 

71  p 

9 

j 

— 

3i 

81 

24  P 

104 

16  p 

8 

— 

— 

— 

Taprobana 

86  p! 

9l 

— 

53 

9 

23 

104 

81c 

8 

— 

— 

24c 

10 

Theberton 

69lc; 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

23lc 

74 

— 

— 

4.61c 

7l 

— 

— 

Torrington 

98  p 

9 

— 

38 

81 

47 

9l 

6 

74 

— 

2lc 

7 

Troup 

55  P 

9l 

| 



24 

8| 

3 ilc 

n4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

T roy 

80 

O 1 

46 

74 

30 

9 

3 

74 

— 

— 

1 

54 

Ugieside 

59 

— 

— 

27 

8 

21 

9 

11 

74 

— 

— 

— 

Valamaly 

83 

Hi 

— 

— 

32 

io| 

39 

1/1 

— 

— 

12 

9i 

— 

— 

Venture 

x39  P 

9t 

— 

— j 

54 

9 

52lc 

nf 

33 

8 

— 

- 

— 

Vincit 

35 

8 

1 1 

8 

— 

+81 

i3 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

Waltrim  . . 

67 

9 4 

— - 

— 

21 

+8| 

25 

iof 

21 

84 

— 

— 

— 

WanaRajahCoM 

59 

81 

— 

— 

26 

8 81 

16 

94 

16 

8 

— 

— 

1 

6 

Wattegodde 

77  P 

10 

— 

— 

26 

94 

2 1 

1 14 

27lc 

84  i 

— 

3lc 

74  . 

Westhall 

90 

84 

— 

— 

39 

81 

3° 

9i 

19 

74  i 

— 

2 

64 

West  Haputale... 

481c 

9 

iglc 

9 , 

i4lc 

84 

i5lc 

10 

— 

1 

— j 

Weyweltalawa  ... 

i864c 

94 

27ic 

9 

284c 

81 

67lc 

10! 

3 61c 

8 

— ■ 

— 

| 284c 

9 

Yahalakela 

58 

8 

— 

16 

8 

i7 

84 

25 

7i 

- — 

— 

— 

— 

Yarrow 

1 83 

84 

■ — 

60 

84 

23 

94 

— 

— 

i — 

— 

1 — 

— 

JAVA. 

1650  chests. 

/ 4U’ 

Garden. 

Total. 

iAverage, 

Fine  & FlowryPek, 

Medium  Pekoe, 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Souchong, 

iCong,  Bro.  & Dus< 

Quantity 

Price 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

1 1 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity 

Price 

Quantity 

Price. 

Calorama 

15° 

' 8i 

1 — 

— 

5° 

8 

5° 

84 

1 50 

1 8 

1 

— 

I — 

— 

Jasinga 

82 

9i 

36 

1/ 

— 

— 

14 

7 

16 

! 7 

16 

64 

1 

, , 

71 

61 

1 

— 

15 

7 

— 

— 

56 

61 

! — 

Panoembangan 

144 

84 

jl 

— 

I44 

+8  +81 

— 

! — 

— 

1 — 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

Sinagar 

42 1 

64 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

j — 

317 

64  7 

65 

646! 

39 

64 

Sindang  Sarie  ... 

123 

74 

1 — 

— 

37 

7k 

21 

8 

65 

7 

— 

1 — 

: 

— 

,,  . . . 

135 

84 

1 — 

— 

70 

84 

27 

9 

38 

7! 

— 

— 

— 

— j 

Tendjo  Aijoe 

I3I 

7i 

8 

+ 1/3I 

21 

74 

22 

\7 

22 

i 74 

25 

1 7 

33 

64  7 

Tjiboengoer 

290 

9 

— 

— 

165 

9i 

62 

94 

1 

j — 

— 

— 

63 

T7  7 

Tjisalak 

103 

74 

i!  — 

— 

75 

74  8 

j 

1 

1 15 

1 71 

13 

1 7 

— 

— 1 

In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; Jc  for  half-chests ; p for  packages  | Prices  market 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  weight 

to  one  chest 

GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Brokers. 


fc.t; 


J.  W.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  i & 2,  Bury  Street  ,St.  Mary  Axe. 


IN  LONDON 

Java. 

40,645  packages. 
53,675 


implement  to  “ CEYLON  OBSERVER .’ 

GOW,  WILSON  k STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CEYLON,  AND  JAVA  TEA  REPORT. 

13,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C.  May  $th,  1893. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION 

From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon. 

1891-1892.  1,255,330  packages.  749,328  packages. 

• uring  the  week  1892-1893.  1,210,216  ,,  735,608  ,, 

7 1 7 packages  Indian  i 

3;22Q  ,,  Ceylon  [-Total  46,722  packages  have  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

i,776  >>  JAVA  ) 

General  slackness  of  trade,  the  varied  influences  occasioning  it,  and  the  continued  high  prices 
f the  lower  grades  of  Tea  are  all  reflected  in  the  somewhat  disappointing  Tea  deliveries  for  April, 
tfll,  though  clearances  now  and  again  fall  off  for  a month  or  two,  there  is  undoubted  testimony 
> gradual  and  steady  expansion  in  the  liquid  consumption  of  Tea  in  the  United  Kingdom.  With 
togress  being  made  in  foreign  markets,  there  seems  little  danger  of  over-supply  in  the  near  future. 
NDIAN.  The  market  has  been  full}"  supplied,  and  with  rather  less  demand,  prices  occasionally 
ightly  favored  buyers. 

Sleekly  average  of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1893,  13,208  pkgs.  av.  9£.  1892, 10,380  pkgs.av.  8d. 


ISAM 

j.CHAR&SYLHET 

IITTAGONG 


1893. 

IO92. 

| 1893- 

1892. 

1 i893. 

PKGS.  |PRICE. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

PKGS.  1 PRICE. 

! PKGS.  | PRICE. 

| PKGS.  I PRICE. 

6856JP  10J 

3854  P 9i 

Chota  Nagpore 

1 

1 

1 

KangraVal. 

38561P  9 

5494  P|  7 

Darjeeling  . . 

81  p|  1/0J 

1 

■ j 

Terai  ..  | 

1 1 

146  pi  6J 

Dooars 

. . .1880  p|  8J 

! 29  9-|- 

Travancore  ! 535  pj  8J  | 

1892. 

PKGS.  i PRICE. 

H9  P 7 

i 

628  pi  6£ 


893.  5id  J 

892, 

3id- 

1891, 

64d. 

O 

o\ 

00 

5id- 

„ d|d . 

> > 

4id. 

7fd. 

5?d- 

„ 8d . 

5id- 

> » 

9id. 

y y 

7ld* 

„ Bid. 

>5 

6-Jd. 

> 5 

rod. 

y y 

sqd. 

>>  9d- 

> J 

9id- 

J 5 

iofd. 

y y 

9id- 

)>  ?2d  • 

5 J 

5id- 

J > 

9ad- 

y y 

7id. 

7-Sd 

/4U  * 

5 J 

6fd. 

y 1 

9fd- 

yy 

8d. 

were  not 

excessive, 

and 

prices 

continue 

Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London  : 

(Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor)  '3 

(Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor) 

(Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor) 

(Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor) 

(Greyishto blackish  some  tip, useful  liquor) 

(Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor) 

(Blackish, greyish, some  tip,  inferior  liquor) 

Auctions,  although  somewhat  heavy 
ichanged,  although  bidding  has  not  been  quite  so  animated, 
verage  for  week  gjd.  per  lb.,  against  8|d.  for  corresponding  week  last  year. 

/ i Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  London  : — 

’EKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor)  1893, 

’EKOE  (Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor)  ,, 

’EKOE  SOUG.  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

’EKOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf;  indifferent  liquor)  ,, 

&w|  NVA  was  again  well  represented  and  a fair  selection  brought  forward 

ClBagelen,”  comprising  975  chests,  was  included  in  the  auctions.  . r 0_  0_. 

f pm  Holland  were  also  disposed  of.  Sales  passed  at  rather  better  prices  for  the  lower  grades 


if  UST. 

I INNINGS. 

_ ROKEN  TEA 
_ IK.  SOUG. 

_ SKOE. 

_ Ik.  soug. 

6 2KOE. 

71  EYLON. 


t5 

OO 

<N 

Ob 

00 

6d.  1891, 

O 

Ob 

00 

8Jd. 

8|d. 

y y 

8|d.  „ 

iod.  ,, 

iod. 

7ad- 

y y 

4ld- 

8fd. 

8d. 

7td- 

y y 

5ld- 

9rd- 

8Jd. 

An  invoice  from 
About  200  packages  brought  over 


MOVEMENTS  OF  TEA  IN  LONDON  (i 

n lbs.)  DURING  APRIL. 

- 

Imports. 

Deliveries. 

- 

1891. 

1892. 

1893- 

1891. 

1892. 

1893 

Indian  

2,381,28  3 

2,656,602 

915.957 

8,061,642 

9,153.735 

8,197,569 

Ceylon  

5,941,264 

6,005,394 

5,610,596 

3,942,242 

4,968,026 

4,847,814 

— 

JAVA 

428,400 

220,570 

421,400 

378,420 

231 ,210 

346,500 

China,  etc 

1,289,239 

' 

23.845 

534.672 

6,911,256 

5,009,614 

4,628,790 

u 

Total  lbs. 

10,040,186 

8,906,41 1 

7,482,625 

19,293,560 

19,362,585 

iS, 020, 673 

— 

1 ™ 

■.eight 


ers. 


FROM  1st  JUNE 

TO  30th 

APRIL. 

Imports. 

Deliveries 

Stock. 

1890-91 . 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1890-91 . 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893 

(AN  .... 

110,517,483 

107,567,175 

93,924,654 

98,586,768 

97,884,711 

33'ISr,3I7 

38,592,147 

38.994,894 

LON  .... 

58,110,866 

57,599,678 

38,037,432 

55,361,536 

59,048,058 

13,778,742 

17,724,222 

16,312,762 

V 

2,758,420 

3,929,660 

■ 3,611,860 

2,944,34° 

3,391,500 

1,125,600 

663,670 

985,180 

NA,  ETC. 

1 69,578,964 

60,146,226 

54,171,341 

75,295,223 

63.547,966 

53,945.300 

34.253.597 

25,042,729 

20,958.703 

Total 

lbs. | 215,093,566 

| 

23L532,995 

223,267,854 

210,869,169 

220,440,610 

214,269,569 

82,339,256 

82,022,768 

77,251.539 

BANK  RATE.  3 per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight. — Calcutta  1/3,6*  Colombo  i/U6 


INDIAN.  Average  g^d. 


Broken  Org.  Pekoe  || 

Pekoe 

and  ! 

I 

Broken  and 

Fannings,  Dust 

Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe.  ; 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Souchong. 

and  Various. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. | 

Price. 

Quantity/ 

Price. 

Quantity. | 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

ASSAM 

6856  p 

10i  I 

| 

! 

1 

Assam  FrontierCo 

620 

I04 

228  I 

°4  1/9i‘ 

267 

I8|io  : 

— 

— 

8l 

8484 

— 

— 

44 

84  10 

Attaree  Khat  Co 

437  P 

94 

20-|c 

r/4i  i 

258  P 

9f  I/3i| 

22 

1 J4 

97 

8484 

20 

84 

20 

5* 

Beheating 

I5*  P 

I /of 

5i  b 

2/2 

504C 

i/*4 

— 

— 

30 

94 

! 27 

94 

— 

*Behora 

1 10  p 

1/1 

— 

30 

i/4 

344c 

i/5f 

30 

io| 

— 

l64c 

10 

*Borbarrie 

101  p 

94 

— 

8 

io| 

15 

35 

84 

16 

84 

27  P 

4|n 

BritishAssamC  A 

80  p 

10 

— 

— 

56 

9494 

244c 

i/°4 

— 

— 

B 

90  p 

10 

— 

— j 

40 

9 

5°4c 

+ 114  1 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

*Bungala  Gor  ... 

107 

10} 

16 

1/34 

24 

1 of 

— 

— 

31 

94 

32 

8484 

4 

54 

Chapanulla 

123 

84 

— 

— 1 

61 

8484 

33 

94  104 

20 

74 

9 

8 

*ChoonsaliTCo  S 

163 

8 

— 

— 

29 

84 

17 

94 

7i 

74 

46 

74 

— 

Corramore 

276 

10 

— 

1 

86  1 

041/24 

25 

104 

90 

8484 

75 

8 8i 

- 

— 

Dapoota 

155 

10 

— 

130 

8494 

25 

1/04 

— 



— 

_ 

*Dhendi 

146 

Hi 

— 

— 

63  1 

041/34 

12 

1/54 

53 

94 

18 

9 

— 

— 

*GreenwoodCo  G 

121  p 

84 

— 

— 

33 

9 

23 

94 

H 

8 

1 1 

74 

4°  P 

4474 

Jetookia  M 

200 

io| 

20 

1/54 

68 

+94 

20 

1/24 

30 

84 

62 

84 



Jhanzie  1'  Assoc 

287  p 

n 4 

— 

— 

125 

1 of 

44 

1/44 

65 

94 

— 

53  P 

54-1 

*Jokai  Co  Bokel 

200  p 

104 

46  1 

/2i-i/5 

| io4  P 

+ 84  8| 

— 

— 

— 

25 

74 

25  P 

44  8 

* „ Dikom 

482  p 

10 

30 

1/34 

4524c 

{84  10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

,,  Jamira 

204  p 

Ilf 

36  b 

2/104 

45 

1/1 

19 

94 

464c 

9 

44ic 

8 

H 

54 

,,  Joyhing 

292  p 

10 

66  p+94  1/1 1| 

41 

1/ 

17 

+94 

94ic 

94 

744c 

84 

,,  Panitola 

462 

“4 

1 1 6 1 1 / 

24+1/1 

i479 

104104 

47 

94 

1 1 6 

94 

104 

84 

— 

— 

>,  Tippuk 

223  p 

114 

"4  P1 

041/94 

40 

94 

13 

1/14 

27 

84 

29 

84 

— 

— 

Kellyden 

143 

9 

— 

— 

58 

94 

34 

104 

— 



28 

84 

23 

5 a 74 

Kettela  T Co  ... 

50 

JO 

— 

— 

3° 

104 

— 

— 

20 

9 

— 

— 

*Lepetketta 

72  p 

1 1 

55icu 

441/2? 

— 

17 

84 

— 

— 

— 

i 

— 

*Luckimpore  Co 

163  p 

1/21 

j 62C 

1/84 

60 

!/5f 

13 

1/74 

38 

n| 

1 33 

1 1 

13 

64 

Mokalbari 

74 

9i 

— 

— 

36 

10 

20 

104 

— 

— 

18 

9 

*Nahor  Rani 

2 77 

9i 

— 

23  1 

i4r/54 

16 

9f  1/44 

226 

8494 

12 

94 

— 

— 

*NoakachareCoK 

; 158  P 

io| 

20jc 

1/34 

30 

1/ 

i5 

1/34 

41 

84 

3i 

84 

21 

8 

,,  Rajoi  ... 

! 200  p 

9 

— 

— 

66 

84-I/I 

21 

1/14 

60 

74 

53 

74 

j 



Rungaghur  B ... 

92 

9 

— 

— 

; 25 

94 

21 

94 

23 

84 

— 

23 

74 

*Shakomato  Co... 

200  p 

i/oi 

454c  1 

/5-I/84 

45 

1/34 

36 

1/04 

44 

9 

22 

84 

8 

6 

*Silionee  Baret 

82 

ioi 

— 

— 

31 

”4 

21 

1/ 

H 

94 

16 

84 

1 

Tingri  T Co 

127 

8| 

— 

— 

50 

94 

— 

— 

77 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*CpperAssamCN 

; 181  p 

9 

— 

— 

1 34 

8494 

694c 

104114 

42 

84 

36 

7484 

— 

— 

CACHR&SYLHT  3856  p 

9 

*Alyne 

49  P 

94 

22^C 

10 

12 

94 

15 

9 4 

— 

— 

t — • 

— 

— 

— 

Baraoora 

21 

9f 

21 

94 

! — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 } • • • 

510  p 

8| 

82  | 

941/14 

216 

+84 

82 

+9 

no 

+74 

i 

— 

20*C 

7 

B&CChr.Ass  Chr. 

! 109  p 

84 

39 

94 

24 

84 

19 

9 

9 

74 

5 

74 

134c 

6 

X 

? J 1 5 

! 80 

84 

— 

— 

80 

+ 84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„ ,,  Hingaja 

2l8  p 

9 

24  1 

°4 1/14 

54 

94 

37 

94 

87 

8 

13 

74 

34c 

54 

*Craig  Park 

*39  P 

10 

2 74c 

i/5i 

29 

94 

46 

84  10 

37 

84 

! 

— 

— 

*DoloiTCo 

372 

84 

28 

941/04 

200 

+841 84 

42 

8f  +94 

92 

8 84 

1 

— 

10 

54 

Gomesdhur 

1 18 

74 

— 

— 

j — 

— 

— 

1 18 

74 

— 

— 

— 

1 

*Kalline 

1 12 

9 

— 

— 

22 

94 

23 

1 1 

— 

! 42 

5484 

25 

741 

Kannyhatti 

*34  P 

9 

26£c 

1 /of 

80 

84 

28 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

1 

NSTCBaitakhal 

I07 

3 

8 

— 

— 

! 25 

|84 

19 

94 

'9 

8 

30 

+74 

i4ic 

7I 

* ,,Lallakhal  ... 

226 

3 

84 

36  p+gifi/of 

71 

8484 

31 

9494 

55 

8 

21 

74 

124c 

54  1 

Sonarupa 

148 

94 

43  I|°4I/54 

44 

84 

16 

104 

— 

— 

17 

74 

28 

6|8| 

SSTCo  Deanston 

708  p 

94 

124  i|o|  i/4| 

227 

9 94 

78 

104 

196 

84 

71 

84  i 

124c 

74| 

,,Goombira 

138 

94 

36 

10-1  /- 

50 

9 

12 

94 

4° 

8 

— 

— 

1 

,,Hollicherra  ... 

1 16 

3 

9 

i8|c|  1/44 

30 

84 

21 

94 

29 

74 

_ 

184c 

64| 

,,Phulcherra 

. 252  p 

9 

42 

101/34 

j 74 

84 

37 

94 

48 

74 

j 25 

74  . 

264c 

64I 

„Rajghat 

200 

94 

33 

10  1/24 

1 ^1 

94 

3° 

104 

59 

84 

17 

8 1 

— ■ 

*WesternCachrC 

99 

3 

94 

84c 

1/54 

34  P 

94 

10  p 

10 

— 

37  P 

7484  i 

10  . 

6 

DARJEELING 

81 

a 

l/Of 

1 

Glenburn 

16 

8* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ — 

— 

16 

84 

— 

— 

— 

Pusimting 

65  P 

1/24 

4°ic  1/I41 1/4I 

25 

1/04 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

DOOARS 

1880  p 

84 

DooarsCo  Baman 

H7 

94 

17 

1/14 

36 

84 

29 

10 

24 

8 

— 

— I 

41 

5481 

,,  Bhogotpore 

229 

9 

45 

94 

34 

II 

1 16 

84 

— 

— 

34 

549! 

,,  Indong 

1 107 

84 

— 

— 

1 30 

84 

so 

94 

13 

8 

9 

74 

i5 

44  r 

INDIAN.  May  5th. 


ice. 

10l 

Garden. 

i Total. 

1 

Average 

Broken  Org. Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken  and 
Souohong. 

Fannings,  Duet 
and  Various. 

Quantity. 

Price 

1 

‘Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

: Quantity. 

( Price. 

[Quantity. 

| Price 

iQuantity 

rice 

5i 

*Dooars  C Nagra. 

574 

84 

3X 

xx4 

98 

8494 

105 

9|i° 

2l8 

7484 

— 

— 

122 

sm 

- 

NSTCo  DamDim 

745  P 

84 

78 

84  l/oj 

231 

8 84 

102 

9 

I90 

8 

94 

74 

5°4C 

7 

10 

,,Rungamutte  ... 

53 

9i 

53 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

;:i 

Toonbarrie 

25  P 

92 

9 P 

9f  l/2f 

— 

— 

7 

104 

H — 

— 

— 

— 

9ic 

5i 

- 

TRAYANCORE 

535  p 

8f 

Aniemudi 

7°4C 

74 

§| 

— 

2ofc 

84 

iofc 

84 

354° 

74 

5ic 

7 

— 

— 

>1 

Bon  Accord 

i38ic 

8 

374c 

9 

6i£c 

8 

— 

— 

25ic 

74 

1 lie 

7 

4ic 

5i 

- 

Bon  Ami 

199 

9l 

18 

94 

49 

8| 

65 

10 

20 

8 

— 

' •— 

47 

54  9 

- 

Braemore 

364c 

8f 

— 

— 

igjc 

84 

x5*c 

94 

— 

— 

US 

— 

2 2"C 

54 

- 

Isfield  Co  Isfield 

13 

8J- 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

x3 

8 +8| 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Rockwood 

23  P 

8 

— 

— 

23  P 

8 

— 

— i | 

— 

— 

— 

1 BSH 

— 

Seenikali 

56|c 

7l 

iofc 

9 

41-3-0 

74 

~ 

“ 

5 

5ic 

5464 

1.J  Gardens  marked  thus  * are  last  of  the  Season. 

1 8 i 


CEYLON.  Average  gfd. 


1 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 

Pekoe 

and 

Garden, 

Total 

Average, 

or  Fiowery  Pekoe, 

Unassorted, 

-1*3 

XI 4 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.; 

Price. 

Quantity.'; 

Price. 

- 

Aadneven 

78 

8i 

— 

3° 

84 

Abbotsleigh 

58 

94 

— . 

— 

38 

84 

Adams  Peak 

I30 

9 

— 

58 

84 

Albion 

5° 

ioi 

— 

*7 

94 

- 

Allagalla 

23 

84 

— 

8 

84 

8 

77 

84 

— 

— 

27 

84 

Alnwick 

120 

x°4 

- — - 

A—  • 

74 

8-4 

Ambatenne 

72 

84 

— 

— 

23 

74 

6 

Amherst 

41 

94 

- —Ah 

— 

15 

84 

Ampittiakande  ... 

i79ic 

94 

i334c 

94  io4 

— 

— 

Avisawella 

69  p 

84 

22  b 

i/i  4 

x5 

74 

Balmoral  ... 

42 

84 

— 

15 

8 

Bambrakelly&D. 

79 

94 

— 

— 

45 

84 

Bathford 

67 

84 

— 

— 

20 

84 

- 

Beaumont 

63 

81 

— 

— 

26 

74  8 

7 

Beverley7 

58 

84 

A -#Jj 

— 

27 

84 

Bitterne 

91  P 

9 

— ' 

: — 

J7 

84 

- 

Blairavon 

72 

84 

— 

I — 

29 

8 

Bogahawatte 

49 

84 

16 

94 

22 

84 

Bogawantalawa 

i°3 

D 

9 

— 

— 

39 

84 

is 

Bo  Pat 

39 

84 

— 

10 

84 

- 

Bramley 

1084c 

84 

— 

— 

264c 

84 

Broad  Oak 

70  p 

9 

3°4c 

94  IX4 

3°4c 

84 

Calsay 

824-c 

94 

261c 

1 of 

354c 

94 

7 

Campden  Hill  ... 

104 

94 

— 

59 

84 

is  * 

Carney? 

524C 

8 

— 

— 

6fc 

84- 

bfH 

Castlereagh 

85  P 

84 

291c 

10 

56 

8 84 

l\ 

Chapelton 

128  p 

94 

1 1 — 

— 

41 

84 

- 

Chetnole 

85  P 

84 

— 

— 

25 

+8 

Clontarf 

92 

9 

1 1 

94 

46 

84 

bj 

Clunes 

x39  P 

84 

— 

62 

8 

Coolbawn 

64 

8 

— 

— 

10 

74 

6 

CTPCo  Dunedin 

179  p 

8| 

35  b 

W°4 

io2fc 

84 

,,EastHolyrood 

1 12 

10 

59 

9494 

,,Mariawatte 

x34 

84 

— 

— 

53 

84 

- 

,,Rosita 

98 

9 

44 

10 

43 

84 

,,Tangakelly  ... 

67 

“4 

— 

— 

24 

10 

! 5J1 

, , T illyrie 

87 

94 

26 

94 

30 

84 

4 " 


Broken 

Pekoe,  | 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken  and 
Souohong, 

Fannings,  Dust, 
and  Various, 

Quantity. 

Price.  1 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

3° 

94 

l6 

74 

— 

— 

2 

54 

20 

io4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

53 

104 

r9 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

33 

1 of 1 if 

— 

— 

' ' 

•'  - ’ 

— 

1 1 

94 

4 

7 

— - 

— 

— 

27 

94 

23 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

46 

i/o| 

— 

— 

| — ;;; 

— 

— 1 

49 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

x9 

XI4 

4 

84 

— 

— ■ 

3 

64 

— 

— 1 

344c 

74 

74c 

7 

54c 

54 

I7 

9 

15 

74 

— 

— 

/ : -A 

21 

94 

6 

74 

— 

— 

' — . 

34 

10 

: 

— 

- — 

— 

— 

— 

33 

94 

x4 

8 

— 

Hf 

— ; 

3i 

• 94 

— 

1 ^9 

9 

— 

6 

7 

18 

94 

8 

74 

1 

74 

4 

7 7i 

564c  f 

io+iof 

x4 

74 

1 

64 

3 

64 

22 

94 

18 

74 

1 

64 

2 

54 

— 

— 

1 1 

8 

— 

|Mfe. ' d 

\—  § 

— 

3° 

I of 

29 

8 

1 

7i 

4fc 

54 

x7 

10 

12 

+ 74 

— 

— 

434c 

10 

364c 

74 

— 

34c 

7 

— 

1 

10 

74 

— 

r ' 

— . 

i8fc 

8 

— 

— 

34c 

64 

26 

I I 

x9 

8 



P T-V  ■ 

I2jC 

94 

344c 

74 

— 

— 

— 

594c 

nf 

28 

8 

— 

— 

— 

' — 

464c 

x°4 

14 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

x9 

“4 

x3 

8 

1=1 

— 

3 

64 

561c 

94 

21 

74 

— 

— 

— 

I7 

94 

34 

74 

3 

74 

— 

— 

x9 

94 

23 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

53 

I of 

. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40 

10 

41 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 1 

74 

— 1 

— 

36 

I /of 

4 

84 

— 

— 

3 

74 

22 

1 of 

l 

6 

8 

3 

54 

CEYLON  _ — Continued. 


Garden, 

Total. 

Average, 

Broken  Org,  Pek, 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken 

and  Sonohong, 

fanning6,  Du, 
and  Various, 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price 

Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

(Quantity.  Pric, 

Ceylon  T PlantCo 

| 

, 

I 

,,Wallaha 

70  p 

”4 

3°ic 

1 1 

17 

9i 

17 

I/24 

5 

— 

— 

— 

,,  Waver  ley  ... 

89 

I of 

— 

— 

42 

9i 

46 

Ilf 

1 

7 

— 

— 

86 

io| 

— 

— 

34 

9r 

50 

nf 

— 

— 

— 

2 

7i 

,,WestHolyrood 

77 

I of 

— 

— 

42 

9i 

27 

i/of 

8 

8f 

— 

— 

D 

22 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— i 

— 

— 

20 

7i 

2 

7i 

— 

— 

Dambagastalawa 

69 

9i 

— 

44 

8t  | 

25 

Hf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dambulagalla  ... 

io5  P 

8f 

20fc 

9i 

39 

8 

29 

84 

!7 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

Dedugalla 

79 

8| 

— 

— 

37 

Sf 

21 

IO 

21 

8 

— 

; 

— 

— 

Deeside  • • 

70  p 

9 



— 

35 

8*  1 

20 

I of 

14 

8 

— 

— 

lie 

5i 

Delpotonoya 

65 

84 

12 

84A 

19 

l7f  ! 

20 

10 

H 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Densworth 

44 

8i 

— 

23 

8 

21 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Derby 

28 

8 

— 

— 

12 

8 

7 

94 

7 

7i 

1 

7i 

1 

6 

Dessford 

73 

1 /of 

l8 

i/of 

24 

1 °f 

l6 

i/6f 

i5 

9f 

— 

— j 

— 

— 

Detenagalla 

63^-c 

9f 

— 

— 

37fc 

8t 

26fc 

1 of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Deveronside 

s8 

8-1- 

!9 

10 

H 

8 

— 

— 

25 

74 

— 

— j 

— 

— 

Devitarai 

45 

8f 

— 

— 

20 

8f 

21 

9i 

3 

7i 

— 

I 

6 

Dickoya 

492  p 

82 

42 

94 

— 

— 

450  b 

8f 

— 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

Dimbula 

87  p 

9f 

25ic 

i/of 

40 

8f 

— 

— 

22 

— 

— 

— 

Doragalla 

343 

8f 

— 

— 

108 

8 8f 

I 2 I 

9fio 

1 H 

7 i 

— 

— 

Doteloya 

J73  P 

84 

— 

— 

54 

8f 

88 

9i9i 

22 

7f 

— 

— | 

9 P 

6f7f 

Edinburgh 

60 

10 

— 

— 

23 

9 

37 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Elgin 

39 

1/ 

— 

— 

12 

1 of 

21 

i/if 

4 

9 

1 

2 

7i 

Elkadua 

58 

9 

— 

— 

22 

84 

18 

iof 

18 

8 

— 

— 



— 

EP&ECo  Arapo. 

160 

84 

— 

— 

65 

84 

60 

9f 

35 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,Hope 

61 

8* 

— 

— 

36 

7f 

8f 

25 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,Kirrimattia  ... 

61 

9 

— 

— 

37 

24 

9 i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,Labukelle 

119  p 

nf 

— 

— 

87fc 

tiof 

32 

i/if 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,Meddecombra 

64 

8f 

— 

— 

33 

8f 

31 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,  Norwood 

73 

nf 

— 

— 

42 

1 9 

3i 

l/2f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,, Rothschild  ... 

73 

9f 

26 

1 of 

31 

8f 

— 

— 

16 

8f 

— 

,,Sogama 

49 

9 

24 

9'i 

25 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,Vellai-Oya  ... 

140 

9 

51 

iof 

89 

8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Erlsmere 

85  P 

9i 

1 84c 

i/of 

40 

8f8f 

15 

1 1 

12 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Fairfield 

48 

9i 

— 

— 

26 

84 

22 

10 

— 

— 

i — 

— ■ 

— 

— 

Ferham&S.  Andre 

28  p 

1 of 

nf 

1 1 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 P 

7 8 

iic 

5f 

Fernlands 

90  p 

9f 

— 

45 

8 9 

45ic 

nf 

— 

— 

— 

Fordyce 

120  p 

— 

— 

36 

8f 

5iic 

i/°4 

21 

8 

I2fc 

8f 

Friedland 

45  P 

8f 

— 

— 

22 

+8f 

23ic 

I9I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Frogmore 

59  P 

8! 

| 

— 

28 

8 

3°ic 

iof 

— 

— 

— 

ife 

64 

Galaha 

104 

9 

— 

— 

12 

8f 

60 

9i 

20 

8f 

12 

7i 

— 

— 

Galata 

60  p 

9f 

— 

— 

30  b 

8f 

26 

94 

4 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Gammadua 

54 

8f 

— 

— 

21 

8 

16 

94 

!3 

74 

I 

7i 

3 

6f 

Gangwarily 

58 

8f 

— 

21 

8 

23 

9f 

H 

74 

! — 

— 

— 



Gavatenne  . . 

1 1 1 

84 

— 

— 

44 

8 

34 

9f 

1 33 

7i 

| — 

— 

— 

— 

Gingranoya 

57  P 

9 

— 

— 

24 

8f 

33ic 

1 °f 

— 

— 

— 

Glen  Alpin 

49  P 

1 of 

— 

— 

24 

9 

20 

1/ 

! 4 

9 

— 

l2C 

54 

Glencoe 

96  p 

8f 

— 

— 

23 

7i 

54ic 

1 9f 

17 

74 

— 

2 

5i 

Glendon 

147 

8f 

— 

— 

70 

8 

77 

t9i9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Glenorchy 

7!ic 

9i 

— 

— 

4ifc 

8f 

22fC 

1 1 

8fc 

8 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Goatfell 

! 82 

1 of 

— 

— 

5i 

9 9i 

3o 

1/1 

— 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Goorookoya 

121 

9 

— 



54 

84 

38 

iofiof 

29 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Gorthie 

' ”7  P 

8| 

— 

_ 

48 

8f 

364c 

1/ 

33 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

Great  Western  ... 

! 172  p 

9i 

I 72 

9i9i 

53 

Sf 

3° 

iof 

— 

— 

1 

— 

i8fc 

9f9i 

Hangran  Oya  ... 

60 

8* 

f . 

12 

84 

1 17 

10 

31 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

' Happugahalande 

70 

82 

— 



23 

8 

26 

9t 

19 

.7  i 

— 

2 

5i 

Hardenhuish 

70 

9f 

15 

1 of 

— 

— 

25 

94 

16 

8i 

— 

— 

H 

8f 

Hatale 

95 

9 

18 

9 

32 

8f 

27 

iof 

18 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— , 

Hemingford 

IOQfc 

8f 

i - 



284c 

8f 

22-fC 

94 

3t4c 

8 

22fc 

7f 

6fc 

5f8f 

Henfold 

107 

“i 

— 

i — 

48 

1 of 

49 

i/1 

10 

9 

— 

— 

— 

Hindagalla 

96  p 

9i 

— 

— 

67 

9 

14 

1/2 

9 ’ 

8 

— 

— 

6ic 

6 

Hoonoocotua 

XI2  p 

84 

48 

8f 

— 

— 

28 

9i 

28 

8 

— 

8 P 

5f  7 

/ 


CEYEON  " Continued. 


Dti 

1 

Broken  Org.  Pekoe 

j Pekoe  and 

fj 

Broken 

!:  Fannings,  Dust 

I 

Garden. 

i Hornsey 
| Iddagodda 

I’  Total. 

| 

Average . 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

{ Pekoe  Sonokong. 

j and  8ouchong. 

j and  Various. 

I 

iQuantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

j Price. 

1 

iQuantit) 

Price. 

{Quantity 

j Price. 

Quantity. | Price. 

1 

1 Quantity.  Price 

69 

1 8| 

40 

I 9± 

22 

8 

— 

I — 

7 

74 

| — 

1 

1 

— 

6l 

8i 

— 

— 

29 

+ 74 

19 

94 

13 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

J Indian  Walk 

52  P 

8 

47  P 

7181 

5 

71 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Indurana 

84 

84 

— 

— 

40 

8 

26 

17 

74 

— 

— 

1 

6 

; 

1 Ivanhoe 

43lc 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

43! 

= 94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kanapediwatte  ... 

67  p 

8i 

— 

— 

25 

84 

261 

: iol 

14 

74 

— 

— 

2ic 

61 

Kandenewera  ... 

45 

9 

— 

— 

23 

81 

H 

i IO! 

8 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kandapolla 

109  p 

I0i 

561c 

10 

— 

— 

22 

1 /of 

16 

84 

— 

— 

r5lc 

64 

I 

Katooloya 

75 

9 

— 

— 

23 

81 

30 

; iot 

22 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kellie  Pins.  Co  .. 

46 

9l 

— 

— 

20 

84 

26 

+101 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kirkoswald 

Kotiyagalla 

113  P 

10 

— 

— 

41 

84 

72i( 

: nl 

iBi 

— 

-T- 

— 

— 

— 

H 

9°1C 

I04 

— 

— 

— 

golqtio! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Kottagalla 

62  p 

94 

— 

— 

29 

81 

33l< 

n|  j 

— 

— 

ftl 

— 

— 

— 

Lawrence 

92 

9k 

45 

io| 

4i 

81 

— 

— 

6 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Laxapana 

176  p 

84 

26^-c 

9! 

62 

8 81 

36£< 

iol 

26 

74 

— 

— 

261c 

61 

Le  Vallon 

59 

§1 

33 

81 

— 1 

— f 

26 

8 

! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lindoola 

68 

9k 

26 

81 

42 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

Logan 

74 

«1 

— 

— 

27 

74 

26 

9 

21 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

Longford 

logic 

8f 

— 

— 

281c 

8 

94 

! 29lc 

74 

— 

— 

lie 

51 

~ 

Lynsted 

106  p 

8f 

— 

% — 

60 

7184 

461( 

IO 

1 — 

- - 

— 

— ' 

— 

■ Eg  | 

" 

Mahadowa 

32 

9 

I — 

— 

H 

+8 

18 

94 

i — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mahagalla 

94  P 

9 

43ic 

iof 

41 

81 

9 

74 

— 

— 

1 

— 

I 

5i 

Mahalla 

48 

8 

— 

— 

18 

74 

15 

84 

15 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

Mapitigama 

46 

84 

— 

— 

H 

74 

20 

9 

12 

7l 

— 

— 

— i 

— 

l\ 

^Maryland 

44 

8i 

— 

— 

23 

8 

16 

84 

K 1 

— 

4 

7i 

I 

5l 

~ 

Maskeliya 

80  p 

81 

65  P 

8191 

15 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

Mattakelly 

no 

8f 

— 

38 

81 

43 

IO 

17 

8 

— " 

— 

12 

7 

Mayfield 

100  p 

9l 

65  P 

8194 

35lc 

81 

— 

SU 

— 

;■  -t-' 

— 

— 

— 

: Melfort 

X12  p 

9k 

42 

10  iol 

49 

84  9 

— 

— 

— 

■ . — 1 1 

— 

-- 

2llc 

61 

- 

Minna 

Monterey 

40  p 

88  p 

H 

9 

7ic 

94 

18 

36 

81 

84 

*5l< 

26 

iol 

94 

18 

8 

2 

7 

5lc 

I 

61 

5i 

Mooloya 

37 

9k 

H 

81 

23 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Morahilla 

79ic 

8f 

— 

— 

i8^c 

81 

42lc 

9l 

19IC 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Morar 

94  P 

9k 

— 

— 

35 

9i 

34lc 

104 

25 

81 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Moray 

167 

84 

IIO 

8 81 

57 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Mount  Vernon  ... 

296  p 

10 

no  pi 

111/51 

H3 

84 

— 

43 

81 

12 

74 

1 81c 

7 

- 

Narangalla 

91  P 

10 

— 

43 

84 

29 

i/ii 

14 

8 

1 

7l 

4lc 

6 

5i 

Narangoda 

60  p 

74 

7 

9 

H 

8 

35 

71 

1 

7 

j 3lc 

5l 

— 

Needwood 
NewDimbula  D 

74 

84 

— 

23 

8 

36 

9l 

15 

74 

112 

r°l 

— 

— 

42 

9l 

55 

nl  ! 

14 

81 



T-r- 

— 

— 

New  Peacock  ... 

H4  P 

84 

— 

— 

55 

81 

35 

i°l  1 

48 

74 

ilc 

61 

5lc 

64 

6| 

New  Valley 

n3 

9 

29 

hi 

52 

81 

32 

74 

— 

— 

- 

Newton 

82 

H 

— 

43 

174 

21 

iol  ; 

18 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

North  Cove 

i°3lc 

9} 

— 

— 

392° 

81 

43ic 

lOi  : 

2 ilc 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

OB  BCCraigieLea 
,,  Glendevon  ... 

99  P 

84 

— 

| — 

57 

8+94 

20 

iol  t 

15 

74 

2 

7i 

5lc 

7i 

— 

109 

II 

— 

— 

35 

1 of 

33 

l/2 

41 

81 

— 

- 

,,  Nilloomally... 

72 

81 

— 

— 

42 

8 : 

3° 

' 9l 

— 



— 

— 

A 

32 

fOodewelle 
Oolapane  . . 

53 

33 

81 

84 

— 

— 

H 

12 

81  ' 
8 ! 

20 

10 

9l  i 
9l 

16 
1 1 

8 

74 

— 

3 

54 

it 

iParusella 

96£c 

8 

— 

— 

34lc 

74 

20iC 

9l  1 

42lc 

7 7! 

BB 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Peacock  Hill 
Pen-y-lan 

59  P 

81 

26 

81  ; 

2o|c 

94 

1 1 

7i 

lie 

61 

ilc 

5i 

— 

168 

84 

i 

58 

81 

93 

9l  S 

12 

74 

5 

54 

- 

iPeradenia 

hi 

84 

1 

— 

39 

8 

55 

9l 

17 

74 

— 

- 

Penrith 

ir4 

81 

— 

39 

74  : 

5 2 

9 

21 

7l 

— 

- ! 

2 | 

5 5l 

- 

PDM 

34  P 

10 

— 

— 

13 

84  i 

2llc 

nl  | 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

P 

Poengalla 

91 

8 

— 

— 

26 

74 

39 

+8i  : 

26 

7l 

— 

■ — 

— 

— 

- 

Portmore 

59 

10 

— 

— 

22 

9! 

35 

io| 

— 

— 

— 

2 1 

7 

it 

** 

Portswood 

70  p 

1 ok 

5 b 

fi/24 

24ic 

10 

i6|c 

i/ol  I 

25lc 

81 

— 

— 

— 

Pundaloya 

117  p 

9 

— 

— 

44 

+81 

62|c 

iol  1 

11 

8 

— 

— 

— j 

— 

- 

Queensberry 

136 

9 

23 

1 1-3- 

69 

8191  ' 

44 

8 

j 

— 

— 

— 

Rangalla 

100  p 

81 

— 

52 

18 

21 

iol 

20 

8 

— 1 

— 

7lc) 

7l 

- 

Ravenscraig 

64  p 

§1 

— 

— 

4°lc 

74 

12 

94 

12 

71 

— 

RAW 

38 

8f 

26 

9 

12 

8 

— 

— 

- 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

if  i 

Relugas  ...  | 

59 

8| 

n 

84 

H 

81 

20 

10 

H 

74 

— 

1 

1 

— 

■Cllamulla  ... 

57 

81 

1 

81  1 

25 

[8  1 

17 

10  1 

H 

74 

_ i 

I 

— 

CEYLON.  — Continued. 


j Garden,  j 

Total. 

Average. 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe, 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

1 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

Broken  and 
Souchong, 

Fannings,  Dnst 
and  Various. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity.  Price. 

j Quantity 

j Price. 

Riverside  ...j 

64 

84 

20 

8 

20 

9! 

21 

7l 

3 

7v 

T~ 

1 

| 

SCTC  Abergeldie 

72  P 

9 

— 

— 

39 

81 

i8ic 

ni 

x5 

8* 

1 



,,Invery 

108  p 

9 

— 

— 

41 

81 

3X1C 

i/of 

— 

36  P 

6171 

— 

— 

,,Lonach  ... 

115  P 

81 

— 

— 

15 

8 

54  2 c 

9i 

46 

7f 

1 

— 

,,Strathdon 

90  p 

9 

— 

— 

51 

81 

2 1 *c 

1/0* 

18 

8 

— 

— 





Sheen 

88  p 

iof 

39ic 

I/Ii 

35 

10 

— 

— 

x4 

9 

I — 

— 





Silver  Kandy  Co 

73lc 

io| 

49^ci 

X1  x/°i 

244c 

8* 

— 

— 

_ 

- 

— 

— 

,, 

22^0 

9ik 

— 

— 

— 

22lc 

t9i 

— 

— 







South  W ana  Rajah 

91  P 

9 

— 

— 

36 

8J 

3xlc 

Ilf 

24 

8 

| - 

— 

1 



Springwood 

83 

8 

— 

— 

20 

8 

20 

9i 

43 

7i 

— 





Standard  T Co  G. 

99  P 

9i 

— 

— j 

4i 

81 

39 

ioi 

x3 

8 

— 

— 

6*c 

7l 

St.  Clair 

82 

io| 

— 

42 

9i 

27 

i/if 

x3 

8* 

— 

— 

' St,  George 

81 

9l 

— 

34 

8i 

47 

ioi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 St,  Leys 

5o  p 

9i 

— 

25 

8i 

23ic 

11* 

1 

7l 

iic 

61 

— 

— 

• Summerville 

64 

9 

— 

29 

8* 

17 

1 1 "2 

18 

7l 

— 

— 

— 

Talawakelle 

136  p 

8i 

— 

— 

36 

818* 

25 

IO 

32 

7l 

— 

— 

43ac 

7l9i 

Theresia 

101  p 

84 

— 

— 

27 

8tA 

7°^c 

91 

— 

— 

2 

7 2 

2 

6 

Thornheld  . . 

69  p 

81 

— 

— 

22 

38ic 

1 10 

6 

7i 

3lc 

71 

Tommagong 

71  p 

iof 

— 

— 

l9 

10 

35lc 

I/I2 

T3 

81 

3ic 

9 

xlc 

6i 

Torwood 

61 

H 

— 

— 

28 

8 

25 

94 

8 

7! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Troy 

34 

8 

— 

i 

23 

7f 

9 

81 

2 

7\ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

T urin 

342 c 

9l 

— 

1 

i3ic 

81 

2iic 

9 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tyspanv 

73 

84 

44 

81 

— 

— 

29 

9l 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Uva 

77lc 

10 

— 

— 

iq*c 

8* 

52lc 

1 1 

3ic 

8 

I*C 

7i 

2^C 

5i 

Valamaly 

4i 

1 1 

— 

17 

ioi 

18 

i/of 

— 

6 

8 

— 

— 

Vallambrosa 

64  p 

9i 

44  P 

9f  nl 

18 

81 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

71 
/ 2 

* 

61 

Wangie  Oya 

69 

8* 

31 

9i 

38 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Wariagalia 

80 

8| 

— 

13 

8 

50 

92 

14 

7i 

i 

3 

5l 

Warleigh 

59 

8* 

1 7 

9i 

25 

7 2 

x7 

7l 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Wattalgalla 

90  p 

i°i 

63  p 

10  1/6* 

19 

81 

— 

— 

8 

8 

— 

Wellington 

37  P 

81 

27  p t 

8ftni 

IO 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

Wewelmadde  ... 

56 

81 

— 

— 

22 

8 

18 

9l 

16 

7\ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Windsor  Forest 

109 

81 

— 

— 

40 

84 

40 

9l 

29 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

Wootton 

1 10  p 

1 of 

3X1C 

!/5l 

1 58 

9i 

— 

12 

8| 

— 

9ic 

7 

Yatadena  T Co  Y 

1 1.8 

8 

18 

94 

7° 

7l 

3° 

84 

j — 

— 

— 



• 

— 

— 

Ythanside 

| 

92 

1 of 

27 

l/2| 

35 

9i 

■ 

30 

I 

1 

8* 

_ 

— 

JAVA.  1581  chests.  7jd. 


Garden,  Total, 

Average,  Fine  & FlowryPek. 

Medium  Pekoe. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong, 

| Souchong, 

Cong,  Bro.  & Dnst 

Quantity. 

Price 

jQuaQtity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

1 

Quantity. 

Price. 

: Quantity.  Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity.  Price. 

Bagelen 

975 

7i 

— 

— 

I 49° 

7 9i 

37  ! 

7 

448 

l+6f  7f 

— 

— 

— 1 — 

Dramaga 

1 25 

8 

— 

. 

35 

tn 

34 

7i 

46 

61 

10  | 7i 

Roempien 

50 

61 

10 

7 8 

20 

61 

— 

5 

61 

5 

6i 

10  | 6 6J 

Semplak 

238 

7\ 

1 __ 

— 

122 

7i  7l 

23 

8 

— 

— • 

78 

6161 

!5  6f 

Soekamana 

193 

64 

1 

— 

r4 

II  ! 

7i 

x9 

VO 

" 1 

160 

6 6i 

: 

1 

EK.  J 

IT. 

Kb*  ■ 


ia 


In  these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes  ; £c  for  half-chests  : p for  packages  f Prices  marked 
thus  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  weight 

to  one  chest 

GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Brokers. 


J.  W.  Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  1 & 2,  Bury  Street.St.  Mary  Axe. 


77*  ' 


IN  LONDON 

Java. 

41,125  packages. 
53.78'9 


Supplement  to  “ CEYLON  OBSERVER 

GOff,  WILSON  ft  STANTON’S  INDIAN,  CEYLON,  AND  JAVA  TEA  REPORT. 

; 13,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C.  Mav  12th , 1893. 

QUANTITY  BROUGHT  TO  AUCTION  ^ ' 

From  1st  June  to  Date. 

Indian.  Ceylon. 

1891-1892.  1,268,817  packages.  769,776  packages. 

During  the  week  1892-1893.  1,226,26 2 ,,  752,916  ,, 

[6,040  packages  Indian  j 
17,308  ,,  Ceylon f-Total  33,468  packages  nave  been  offered  in  public  auction. 

114  ,,  Java  j 

Duty  payments  are  shown  below  from  the  commencement  of  the  season  to  30th  April. 
Exceptionally  heavy  clearances  having  taken  place  since  the  Budget,  the  figures  for  May  require  to 
be  added  before  the  position  again  becomes  normal.  : 

This  week  has  witnessed  a quiet  and  somewhat  inactive  market,  buyers  complaining  of  great 
slackness  in  provincial  demand. 

Quantity  of  Tea  (in  lbs.)  on  which  Duty  was  paid  at  all  Bonded  Warehouses  in  the  Kingdom  from  1st  June  to  30th  of  April 
1889-1890.  per  centages.  1890-1891.  per  centages. 


Indian 
deylon 
dhina,  etc. 

Total  lbs. 


1891-1892.  per  centages.  1892-1893.  per  centages^ 


■ 


Indian  .... 
Ceylon  .... 
China,  etc. 

INDIAN. 


81,117,248 

53 

93,584,697 

5i 

95,349,797 

50 

96,400,937 

52 

24,186,728 

16 

36,3I3T39 

20 

52,530,254 

28 

56,380,644 

30 

47,7251964 

31 

52,626,764 

29 

40,787,664 

22 

33,084,677 

18 

153,029,940 

182,524,600 

188,673,745 

185,866,258 

Quantity  of  Tea  exported  from  Great  Britain, 

from  1st  June 

to  30th 

of  April. 

1889-1890. 

1890-1891. 

1891-1892. 

1892-1893. 

Included  with  China. 

2,134,262 

3,860,315 

2,946,646 

1 9 

1,294,162 

2,672,592 

3,217,620 

26,745,800 


25,942,316 


32,649,646  27,521,659  | | 

The  quantity  brought  forward  has  shown  marked  reduction,  but  demand  was  slack 
'f  |[nd  prices  in  consequence  generally  easier.  Teas  over  gd.  per  lb.  must  be  quoted  a farthing  to  a 
lalfpenny  cheaper,  while  the  lower  priced  kinds  sold  with  less  competition  in  the  bidding  at 
[Slightly  easier  rates.  A small  lot  of  Orange  Pekoe  from  the  “ Hukanpukri  ” Division  of  the 
- ‘ Jokai  Tea  Co.”  sold  at  2/2!  per  lb. 

Weekly  average  of  New  Season’s  Tea  sold  on  Garden  Account,  1893,  5,912  pkgs.  av.  9f. 


1892,  8,228  pkgs.av.  8Jff. 


: 


SSAM  , . . 
Jachar&Sylhet 
Chittagong 


1893- 

PKGS.  | PRICE . 
4696^  IO 


495  [P  84  :'.4276  P 


IS92. 

i PKGS.  | PRICE. | 

11328  p 9^  j Darjeeling  , . 


8 j Dooars 
I KangraVal. 


r»93 

1892. 

j i«93- 

1892. 

! PKGS.  I PRICE. 

PKGS.  | PRICE. 

| PKGS.  | PRICE. 

PKGS.  PRICE. 

; 220  p. 

if 

486  p.  q 

Neilgheery  : 72  pi  1/3J 

Terai  . . ; 

52  b:  9 

117  i 

8 

52  p!  5 1 

Travancore  312  pj  8 

61  1 

i893,  5ld 

1892, 

3td- 

1891, 

63d. 

„ 6|d. 

> J 

43d. 

9 y 

7d. 

t>  7id  ■ 

)) 

6d. 

yy 

8*d. 

„ 8Jd. 

1 > 

6*d. 

yy 

9i<l. 

„ 8fcl. 

y y 

IO  d. 

y y 

io^d. 

» 7fd. 

y y 

5i  d. 

y y 

gd. 

„ 7|d. 

y 1 

7d. 

y y 

9*d. 

1890, 


5fd. 

6d. 

7fd. 

8fd. 

9fd. 

7^d. 

8*d. 


Comparative  prices  of  Indian  Tea  in  London  : — 

UST.  (Fair  ordinary,  dark  liquor) 

7ANNINGS.  (Red  to  brown,  strong  rough  liquor) 

3ROKEN  TEA.  (Brownish  to  blackish,  strong  liquor) 
jFEK.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  useful  liquor) 

MpEKOE.  (Greyishto  blackish  some  tip,  useful  liquoi ) 

^EK.  SOUG.  (Blackish  greyish,  inferior  liquor) 

— PEKOE.  (Blackish , greyish . some  tip,  inferior  liquor) 

; ZJEYLON.  The  market  showed  less  eagerness  to  purchase,  and  prices  drooped  to  the  extent  of 
(1  bout  a farthing  per  lb.  on  common  Teas  and  a halfpenny  on  medium  kinds.  The  few  finest  were 
6f  n strong  demand  and  sold  freely  at  an  occasional  improvement  in  prices.  The  following  averages 
nay  be  mentioned: — “ Wallaha,”  nfd.,  and  “ Waverley,”  n^d.,  both  of  the  CTP  Co.;  and 
[ Glentaffe,”  njd.  Average  for  the  week  is  8fd.,  against  g|d.  for  same  week  last  year. 

Comparative  prices  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  London  : 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Ordinary  leaf ; fair  liquor) 

PEKOE  (Ordinary  leaf,  little  twist ; fair  liquor) 

PEKOE  SOUG.  (Rather  bold  leaf ; indifferent  liquor) 

PEKOE  (Somewhat  bold  leaf;  indifferent  liquor) 

AVA.  The  Only  Javas  brought  to  public  auction  this  week  consisted  of  114  packages  which  were 
rought  over  from  Holland,  no  Teas  of  direct  import  being  represented. 

BANK  RATE.  3^  per  cent.  EXCHANGE  on  London  three  months  sight. — Calcutta  l/2j|.  Colombo  I/2^( 


1893, 


7|d. 

8fd. 

7jd. 

7'$d. 


1892,  6^d.  1891, 

9<b 

5d. 

6d. 


8*d. 

93d. 

8jd. 

8fd. 


1890, 


8Pd. 

9|d. 

8d. 

8|d. 


1 

Average. 

Broken  Org,  Pekoe  1 

Pekoe  and 

j 

Broken  and 

; Fin:  in?s,  Dust, 

Garden. 

Total. 

or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Souchong. 

t,nd  Vsri.?~s. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. | 

Price.  | 

Quantity. j 

Price. 

Quantity., 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

j Quantity.  Price. 

[Quantity.  Price 

ASSAM 

4fc>96  p 

10 

! 

i ' ! 

! | 

*Badulipar 

254 

10 

14 

1/4 

95 

9i  1 ii 

14 

1/2 

72 

848f 

59  9 

BritishAssamC  A 

I5I  P 

9 

— 

— 

49 

9i9f 

20*C 

i/°i 

i 62 

8 8i 

20  9 

I 

B 

81  p 

84 

— 

— 

27 

9 

174c  Ho* 

• 37 

+74 

J 

*Dapoota 

75 

io4 

— 

— 

60 

9ii° 

15 

1/ 

- - 

1 - ! - 

Jetookiah 

200  p 

i°4 

20 

l/4  4 

60 

+ nl 

\9~s 

20 

l/3  4 

3° 

84 

50  8* 

20*0  5f 

JokaiCoHuknpuri 

358  P 

1/1 

28-J-C 

2/2f 

286  p 

11-1/2 

14 

i 1/ 

3°ic 

8f 

— — 

* ,,  Joyhing  ... 

6l8  p 

9 

41 

1 9 4 

108 

9i  nf 

87 

9i9i 

1 162  p 

84  9 

I 220  p 8 84 

* „ Muttuck 

25I  P 

94 

32 

i/2i 

1.35  P 

84  9 

1 — 

■ — ' 

, 534c 

8 

12  7t 

19  pj  547* 

,,  Panitola 

352  P 

Hi 

63 

1/2-2/2 

56  P 1 

1-1/24 

14 

9i 

1 12  p 

94  1 

107  8f 

,,  Subansiri  ... 

IQ2  P 

I/I 

100  b 

i/7 

5j4c 

— 

— 

28*C 

9 

! 

i3*c|  6 

Jorehaut  T Co  ... 

751 

, 8* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ — 

641 

84g* 

no  7*  jo 

Kelly  Den 

-33 

i°i 

82  1 

iii/3i 

95 

sm 

j 20 

104 

36 

8 



I 

Kettela  T Co  ... 

80 

JOf 



25 

Hi 

15 

i/.i 

1 20 

9i 

20  8f 



Kuttalgoorie 

96 

84 

46 

+8f 

| 

50 

8 

— — 



>!'Majuli  T Co  M 

297  P 

9i 

18  p i 

/I-'/ 

165 

18i-i/-, 

I 21 

i/i4 

65 

7i 

11  94 

I74c|  5474 

Tingri  T Co 

J37 

io| 

40 

1/ 

38 

9 

32 

1 l/°4 

29 

8 

— — 

Tiok 

no 

nf 

— 

55 

+9i  | 

55 

I/2 

1 

— — 

Tiphook  T Co  . . . 

162 

10* 

— 

126 

9fio  j 

36  1 

/of-1/1 

— 

— — 

*Dpper  Assam  CN 

298  p 

94 

— 

■ — 

89 

8 94  I 

i°34C84  J/of 

! 74 

7f  8 

3°4c:  7f8f 

2ici  3444 

CACHR&  SYLHT 

495  p 

84 

*Allynugger  Co  A 

21 1 

8* 

13 

9i  i/°i 

71 

8f  ! 

58 

9 

44 

7f 

— — 

25 

* ,,Chatlapore  ... 

140 

84 

10 

10  |ii 

84  1 

8J. 

48 

°4 

— 

B&CChr.Ass  Sin. 

47  P 

84 

8 

nf 

2*C 

9i 

— 

— 

37 

8 

— — | 

— 

Roopacherra 

95 

H 

— 

95 

8 8f  J 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

SSTCo  Rajghat 

. 2 

9i 

— 

1 

9 

1 

9i  ! — 

— | 

' 

— — 

DARJEELING 

220  p 

Ilf 

vf 

* 

Darjeeling  Co  ... 

I4I 

nf 

21 

l/lf  i 

76 

10 

44 

i/ii  1 

— 

; 

— — 

i Pusimbing 

kangraV&ley 

79  P 

. 

”4 

20*C 

J/4i 

25 

W°4  1 

j 



— 

24 

- 

9 | 

; ; ' 1 

IO*c|  S 

New  Hope 

NEILGHERRY 

11 7 

• 

8 

17 

8 i : 

— 

— 1 

35 

84 

35 

. 

7f  J 

1 

30  7f  i\ 

; i 

""Non  Such 

72  P 

i/3i 

45  P 1 

/2I-1/8 

25 

1/1 

! 

— 

2 84  ; 

TRAYANCORE 

312  p 

8 

I 

1 

I 

1 

CMR 

24^0 

74 

— 

— 

23ic 

7i 

— i 

— — 

1*0  5 

EG 

18 

7 4 

— 

— 

18 

7i 

— 

j 

— ; 

— , — 

— j — 

Home 

8o*c 

8 

— 

— 

764c 

8 8f 

— 

— j 

— 

— 

i4c  74 

34c  6 

Invernettie 

25 

84 

— 

— ! 

24 

84  ! 



— J 

— 1 

— 

1 54  i 

Kinmylies 

48  p 

84 

— 



45 

84 

— 

— | 

1 . 

— 

2*C  7* 

i*cj  6 

Poonmudi 

TPC 

!05iCj 

12 

7f 

74 

33ic 

84  | 

544c 

12 

7i 

74 

— 1 

— ; 

134c 

5 

1 

_ __  j 

54cj  5-474 

Gardens  marked  thus  * are  last  of  the  Season. 


CEYLON.  Average  8fd. 


„ , 1 
(j  arden  • 

! 

Total. 

Average 

Broken  Org, Pekoe 
or  Plowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted, 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Broken  and 
Souchong. 

Fannings,  Oast 
and  Various. 

(Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price.  | 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity.!  rice 

Abbotsleigh 

59 

9 



43 

84 

16 

IO* 



| 

• | 

— 

Aigburth 

58 

84 

IO 

8 

21 

84 

13 

9i 

14 

7i 

— - 

. 

— 

- — 

Annfield 

102 

84 

— 

— 

.45 

8 

38 

+94 

19 

7i 

- 

— 

— 

Atherfield 

109 

8 

— 

— 

35 

+ 74 

49 

84  9 

25 

74 

— 

— 

— 

Bambrakelly&D. 

86 

9 

— 

— 

44 

84 

42 

94 

— 

— 

— 

. — 

— 

■ — ■ 

Bandarapola  C Co 

70 

7 4 

— 

' — 

32 

74 

22 

84 

l6 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

| Beaumont 

79 

8f 

— 

— 

32 

74 

47 

9i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Binoya 

1 18 

84 

— 

— 

48 

8 84 

5° 

9i 

20 

74 

— 

— 

— 

Blair  Athol 

91 

84 

25 

!Oi 

54 

74 

— 

— 

12 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

Bloomfield 

66 

84 

36 

9i 

30 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bon  Accord 

39 

84 

— 

— - 

10 

8 

18 

94 

1 1 

74 

— 

— 

' 

‘ 

Bowhill 

43 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

21 

84 

22 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bromley 

56 

9i 

— 

— 

20 

8f 

22 

Hof 

12 

8 

— 

— 

2 

84  - 

f cV 

1 

J 


CEYLON.  Conn  jueil  Way  12th. 


Garden, 


Brunswick 

Bukanda 

Calsay 

Caskieben 

Cattaratenne 

C’Galla 

Chalmers 

Clarendon  D 

Claverton 


Columbia 
Come  Away 
Craighead 
Cranley 
CTPCo  Alton 
,,Dewalakanda 
,,Mariawatte 
,,Mudamana  .. 
,,Rosita 
,, Scrubs 
,,Wallaha 
,,Waverley 
,,Yoxford 
Dahanaike 
Dalleagles 
Damblagolla 
Daphne 
DC 

1 Dea  Ella 
Deanstone 
Debatgama 
Dehigalla 
Ddiiowita 
Demodara  Ouval 
Denegama 
Denmark  Hill 
Deyanella 
Dig  Dola 
Dikmukalana 
Donside 
Doragalla 
Dunnottar 
Dunsinane 
Elbedde 
Elkadua 
Eltofts 


„Dromoland 
,.Hope 
,,Ingurugalle  ... 
,,Koladenia 
,,Meddecomt 
,, Rothschild 
,,  Vellai-Oya 
■man 
arm 
ruith  ill 
ialaha 
allamudina 
rallantenne 
lallawatte 
iallebodde 


Broken  Org,  Pekoe 


Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 


Bro  Bn  Pekoe.  Pekoe  Souchong. 


Broken  tannings,  Dust 


Quantity. 

Price  , 

Quantity 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quant 

y- 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

1 

Quantity. 

Price 

Quantity. 

Price 

•:}  42 

! 8f 

23 

94 

i 19 

+7f 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

p — 

— 

- 55 

8 

— 

— - 

2 1 

7 4 

17 

9 

l6 

74 

— 



1 

54 

-1  92ic 

! 9I 

344° 

io4 

1 424c 

9 

— i 

— 

1 6ic 

74 

— 

— 

I — 

— 

■ ! 63 

8f 

38 

94 

25 

+ 74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

! — 

— 

! 41  P 

84 

— 

— 

i 19 

74 

x9 

|c 

9* 

— 

— 

I 

7 

2lc 

84 

•1  4i 

9i 

— 

— 

; 18 

84 

20 

IO 

1 

74 

' — 

— 

i 2 

64 

■ 5i 

84 

30 

8 94 

17 

74 

— 

— 

3 

7i 

— 

— 

I 

54 

■ 83  P 

10 

1 1 

94 

27 

94 

— 

22 

84 

23ic, 

l/2f 

— 

— 

. J 106  p 

94 

16 

i°4 

48 

8i 

26 

|c 

x/3 

16 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 59  P 

8| 

— 

16 

+74 

37ic 

94 

6 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4;  128 

8* 

— 

— 

28 

7474 

87 

84 

IO 

74 

— . 

— 

1 3 

54 

• 5°4C 

8f 

— 

— 

1 184c 

8 

32ic 

94 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

.|i  116  p 

84 

384c 

9k 

39 

- 84 

— 

39 

74 

— 

— 

— 

■1!  69  P 

84 

27  p 

194 

22 

8 

8 

84 

12 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

’ 67 

i°i 

— 

35 

94 

32 

Hi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

• W8 

84 

— 

— 

62 

84 

38 

IO 

48 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

214  p 

84 

40  b 

IOl 

1 i 20  P 

7184 

39 

84 

H 

7i 

— | 

■ 

;j  128  p 

84 

— 

— 

I 46 

8 

40 

9 4 

27 

74 

3ic 

7i 

T oip 

1 — 2 ^ 

6 74 

■|  76 

84 



— 

35 

8 

27 

84 

H 

74 

— 

— 

. 6g 

84 

31 

9a 

1 3° 

8 

— 

— 

8 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•!!  73 

94 

1 — 

— 

; 26 

9 

| 30 

104 

*7 

8 . 

— 

— 

— 

. ; 86  p 

"4 

O 

l-HJOJ 

O 

"3" 

1 if 

20 

94 

j 20 

1/3 

6 

84 

— 

— 

— - 

; 101 

Hi 

j — 

— 

47 

94 10 

54 

V°4 

— 

— 

— -d 

— 

— 



! 56 

94 

— 

33 

84 

1 23 

ioi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 56|c 

9 

— 

_ 

1 3X4C 

+ n'A. 
1 /l 

25R 

i M 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•i  134  P 

84 

— 

1 54 

8 

56R 

9t 

24 

74 

— 

— 

. 66 

84 

— 

— 

! 5 1 

74 

H 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

j 34  P 

7\ 

— 

— 

i x4 

74 

7 

9 

8 p 

74 

4 P! 

74 

1 

54 

•!  654c 

8 

— 

— 

1 74c 

8 

17lc 

9 

i6|c 

7k 

1 4a  ci 

7i 

lie 

6 

■j  31 

84 

— 

— 

H 

74 

x4 

84 

2 

7i 

— r; 

— 

— 

— 

64  p 

84 

464c 

84 

S 18 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

44 

9 

I — 

— 

— 

44 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4oic 

84 

! — 

— 

20-Jc 

8 

x9 

9 

— 

— 

i4c 

74 

— 

— 

| 80 

84 

— 

— 

37 

8 

28 

Q1 
y 2 

H 

74 

— 

— 

— 

72 

84 

j — 

— 

22 

84 

23 

94 

27 

74 

— 

— 

— • 

— 

52  p 

8 + 

— 

— 

! — . 

— 

224c 

94 

20lc 

74 

9 ; 

74 

: x4c 

54 

1 46 

84 

! 

— • 

! H 

81 

17 

^94 

H 

74 

— i 

— 

1 

64 

1 78 

9 + 

' 

— 

36 

84 

38 

IO 

2 

74 

— 

— 

2 

64 

1 54 

8 

— 

— - 

IO 

84 

T5 

9i 

27 

7k 

— 

— 

2 

54  7 

1694c 

74  ; 

— 



37*c 

7i 

50 

lc 

18 

821c 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

62 

84 

— 

— 

H 

7 i 

38 

84 

IO 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

87 

84 

— 

— 

40 

8 

24 

94 

23 

74 

— j 

— 

— 

— 

93ic 

9 

57ac 

94 

— 

— 

30R 

74 

— 

— 

— | 

— 

6^c 

74 

P 

94 

— 

— 

89 

84 

62 

|c 

1/ 

— 

— 

— ! 

— 

— 

1 1 1 

io4 

— 

— 

58 

9 

28 

T/24 

25 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

80 

9 

— 

— 

30 

+84 

25 

10J 

25 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

136  p 

84 



— 

36 

+84 

66 

194 

26 

174 

4 

7i 

44c 

64 

72 

84  1 

— 

47 

8 

25 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19 

74 

8 

84 

n 

7 4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i 58 

84 

35 

74 

23 

9a 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

’ — 

67  j 

84 

21 

9 

28 

8 

18 

84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 46 

7-4  i 

■ — ; 

— 

*7 

73 

T5 

84 

74 

— 

— 

— 

i 88  ; 

84  j 

— 

— 

3X 

8 

57 

9 9a 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

45 

94  ; 

21 

i°i 

24 

+84 

— 

— j 

— 

— 

— 

— 

191 

8| 

67 

IO  XI 

124 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

81  p 

84  1 

1 8ic! 

IOl 

24  ! 

8 

17 

i°i 

22 

7f 

— ■ 

— 

— 

i 53 

84  1 

— 

— 1 

12 

74  j 

3 1 

9i 

7 

7i 

I 

7 

2 

6 

I 98  | 

84  I 

454c! 

IO  1 

28 

7} 

— 

1 

19 

7i 

— 

— 

64c 

6 

107 

8 4 ! 

— 

— j 

12 

8 

65 

9i 

3° 

74 

— 

— j 

— 

H5 

84  ; 

— 

— 

55 

74 

50 

94 

3° 

7l 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

3i 

8 1 

— 

— 

x9 

7i  j 

12 

9 

— 

} 

j 



— • 

— 

— 

3°2C 

84  1 

— 1 

— 

— 

~~  ! 

284c 

84  ; 

24-0 

7i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

H7  P 

94  | 

27-ic 

1/2  j 

1 

56 

84  |l 

45 

94 

29 

8 1 
1 

GEYLON.  — Continued. 


Garden. 

Total. 

Average. 

Broken  Org.  Pek. 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 

Broken 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

Broken 

and  Sonchong.  1 

Fannings,  Dus 
and  Various. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price  Quantity. 

Price.  , Quantity. 

Price.  ; 

Quantity. 

Price 

Gammadua 

45 

8* 

— 

— 

24 

7f 

18 

94 

— 

— 

I 

7 

2 

54 

Geddes 

117  p 

84 

— 

— 

74 

74  8 

39 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4ic 

74 

Gikiyanakanda . . . 

98 

8f 

— 

— 

36 

8f 

33 

10 

29 

74 

— 

— i 

— 

— 

Glencairn 

qofc 

9 

i8|c 

I /of 

604c 

l7f 

I2fc 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— j 

— 

— 

Glentafte 

67  p 

“4 

— 

31 

10 

234c 

i/64 

*3 

Sf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Glenugie  . . 

132  p 

9 

— 

— 

54 

8f 

6i4c 

1 

!7 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Gonakelle 

50 

9 

— 

— 

16 

8 8f 

29 

94 

3 

74 

— 

— 

2 

6 

Gongalla  ..,.| 

go|c 

9i  , 



— 

164c 

7t 

584c  94  io4 

i6|c 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Goomera 

116 

84  : 

— 

— 

40 

74 

40 

9 4 94 

36 

7474 

— 

— 

— 

— 

GT 

*3 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

l3 

8 

— 

— 

— 

Hatale 

124 

84 

29  ! 

8|  9 

44 

8 8j 

27 

10 

24 

74 

— 



— 

— 

Hautville 

108 

ioj 

— 

— 

40 

9 

56 

1 14 

12 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hemingford 

8i-|c 

84 

— 

— 

3°4c 

8 

284c 

94 

— 

— 

i8fc 

74 

54c 

5474 

Heatherley 

87 

84 

— 

— 

40 

74 

47 

+ 94 

— 

— 

— 

1 

I 

— 

— 

Hethersett 

1 18  p 

84 

— 

— 

27 

18  84 

58ic 

+ 10 

28 

74 

1 

7 i 

44c 

7?84 

Hiralouvah 

79  P 

8 

— 

— 

21 

8 

34ic 

94 

21 

+ 74 

— 

34c 

8 

Holm  wood 

49 

iof 



— 

15 

94 

24 

I/°4 

8 

84 

— 

— 

2 

64 

Hoolankande  ... 

163  p 

84 

654c 

1 of 

43 

84 

— 

— 

55 

74 

— 



— 

— 

Hunugalla 

50 

9 

20 

8* 

15 

74 

15 

+11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IMP 

132  p 

8 

32-lrC 

i9  +94 

40 

+74 

20 

+ 9 

40 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

, , 

78 

84  1 

+9i 

42 

+74 

22 

+8f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ingestre 

87  P 

84 

73  P 

8494  j 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

ll 

— 

— 

— 

JMK 

26 

74 

— 

— 1 

13 

7t 

r3 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kandapolla 

109  p 

94 

63  4c 

94 

— 

27 

”4 

19 

84 

— 

— 

— 

Kandal  Oya 

2I5ic 

84 

4°2C 

84 

864c  1741-72; 

5x4c 

I Of 

20^C 

74 

— 

i8fc 

64 

Kataboola 

106 

84 

1 12 

104 

45 

+ 74 

23 

9 

26 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Katookella 

70 

8£ 

— 

— i 

3° 

84 

17 

10 

23 

8 

— 

— 

KAW 

223 

84 

— 

135 

8 10 

45 

7\i  1 

— 

— 

43 

74 

— 

— 

Keenagaha  Ella. . . 

39 

84 

— 

— 1 

13 

s 

r3 

9 

*3 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

KelaniValAssn  D 

76  p 

84 

184c 

1/04 

37 

8 

— 

— 

21 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kellie  Pins. 

115 

84 

— 

— 

33 

+8 

45 

94 

37 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kelliewattie 

5i 

8 

— 

— 

32 

84 

— 

— 

19 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kelvin 

117  p 

9 

1 

28 

84 

644c 

iof 

25 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kew 

220  p 

9 4 

— 

37 

84 

I2l4ci 

If  l/o4  : 

36 

8 :■ 

— 

— 

26fc 

7 

Kintyre 

77  P 

10 

39  P 1 

I/I4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

!3 

74 

254c 

6f8f 

Kotiyagalla 

128  p 

94 

I 

50 

84 

784C 

io4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ladbroke 

54  P 

84 

1 

i7 

8 

254c 

+94 

9 

8 

ifc 

74 

2fc 

64 

Lagalla 

I q84c 

94 

— 

— 

26^0 

9 

424c  I 

of  i/if 

3°4c 

7f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lameliere 

i35ic 

84 

— 

434c 

8 

66f  c 

+9 

264c 

74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Laxapanagalla . . . 

6oic 

8 

364c 

84 

1 84c 

nrA 

7 4 

— 

— 

— 

— ji 

— 

— 

64c 

6 

,, 

3^ic 

84 

364c 

t84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— , 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Leangapeila 

46 

84 

i 26 

84 

20 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

Letchmeye 

19  p 

6 

■ — 

■ — 

— 

fj 

— 

„ It 

1 

7 

1 84c, 

6 

Luccombe  . . 

75 

8 

— 

— 

36 

74 

18 

94  ;; 

21 

74  ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

' Mahacoodagalla 

82 

84 

— 

— 

I 33 

8 

30 

10 

*5 

74  !! 

2 

74 

2 

7 

1 Maha  Eliya 

i73  P 

9 

224c 

94 

53 

84 

774c 

iof 

9 

74  j; 

— 

— 

I2fC 

64 

Malgolla 

4-ofc 

74 

— 

_ 

4°ic 

— 

ll 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mahatenne 

34 

84 

| - 



22 

74 

12 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mipitiakande 

160  p 

84 

— 

82^C 

8 

33 

10 

41 

74  : 

— 

— 

4 

6 6f 

Moray 

117 

84 

— 

— 

73 

74 

44 

lOf 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mottingham 

46 

9 

18 

84 

i — 

— 

13 

1 1 il 

15 

74  i! 

— 

8 

— 

— 

Mount  Vernon  ... 

222  p 

10 

84  p 

I/-I/4I 

86 

+84  8f 

— 

— 

40 

+74  8f| 

12 

— 

— 

Nahalma 

138  p 

8 

1 

79 

74 

544c 

9 

5 

74  . 

— 

64 

— 

Nayapane 

j 98  p 

8 

I — 

— 

39 

74 

24 

94  il 

26 

74 

3 

6fc 

54 

NewDimbula  D 

155 

10 

— 

64 

94 

71 

n4  Ij 

20 

8f  , 

— 

— 

— 

OBECCraigieLea 

: 70  p 

7 

— 

— 

— li 

19 

7 74 

1 5i4c! 

6 6f 

,,  Darrawella... 

82 

84 

— 

1 

30 

8 

30 

^8  !i 

b'T  ii 

22 

74 

— ! 

— 

— 

— 

,,  Havillana  ... 

; 9°4C 

84 

— 

. 

1 

3°4c 

74 

3°4c 

94 

3°4c 

74  i 

— 

— 

j 

— 

,,  Loolecondera 

80 

8f 

]•  — 

18 

1 84 

34 

94  !| 

24 

8 ; 

2 

8f 

2 

64 

,,  Stellenberg... 

| 65 

84 

— 

20 

84 

29 

94 

12 

74 

— 

4 

64 

Oonagaloya 

25 

84 

! — 

— 

13 

8 

12 

94  ! 

— 

— 

— 



— 

Oononagalla 

130  p 

84 

jl  344c 

94 

45 

74 

} 36 

10 

15 

74 

— 

— 

— 

Ooragalla 

IOO 

84 

— 

12 

8 

56 

9 |i 

24 

74  il 

7 1 

74 

I 

64 

Orwell 

i 13 

94 

11  - 

— 

— 

| — 

' 13 

94  !l 

J 

— il 

— 

— 

| — 

--J 

■ ■ ... 


CEYLON.  Continued. 


Garden , 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Price. 


Broken  Org,  Pekoe 
or  Flowery  Pekoe. 


Quantity.  Price. 


Ouvahkellie 
Panmure 
Poengalla 
Poyston 
Putupaula 
Queensland 
Ragalla 
(iRahatungoda 
;Rangbodde 
Richlands 
Rookwood 
..Sandringham 
: 1 Sanquhar 
Selegama 

Sheen 
omerset 
5t.  Andrews 
t.  Helens 


64 
+8 
71 
57 

73 
50 

!25 

37 
129 

JI3  P 
228  p 

*34 
20 

ni^c! 
1 6 1 ( 

75  P1 
82  pi 

T44  p; 

ior 
105  pi 
94  | 

74  ! 

132  ; 

. 40  j 

unnygamaCo  P 149  p 


3 

5t.  John  Del  Reyj' 
St.  Johns  ...; 

Stonycliff  ...jj 

Stratheliie  . ,.j| 

iuduganga 


Sunnycroli 
heydon  Bois 
or  wood 
roup 


Ij 


I! 


Idabage 
A.H. 

/altrim 
/ atlegodde 

7esthall 

7est  Haputale... 
iharagalla 
oodcote  ...ij  ioo4c; 

thalakela  ...jl  109 

'1 


1 08 
38  P 

53  i 

60  p. 
!33ic 
58 
80 
76  p 
93  1 
45ic 
44 


9 

8 

8f 

84 

84 

9i 

8t 

8| 

9l 


9 

84- 

Si 

Sf 

l0i 

9i 

Sf 

8 

84 


9 

7i 

Si 

7i 

8 

Si 

8 

9i 

8 

7i 
94 
9 7 
Si 
Si 
Si 
Si 

7i 


16 

30 


9i 


Pekoe  and 
Unassorted. 


Quantity. j 


Price. 


:en  Pekoe. 
Quantity.!  Price. 


29icj  l/2i 
61  p|io  III 


24  ;t8i+9i 


H P! 


i9ic!  8£ 


32  | 
22  j 

24  j 

25 

i 1 

26 

20  i 

46 

li  i 

46 

3Sic; 
56icl 
53  | 
6 i 
5^ic| 


i9 

Si 

7i 

8 

+7t 

8 

Si 

7i 


Si 

SiSi 

8J 

7i 

7i 


33 

33 

53ic 

34 
45 

33 

34 
48 

81 

27 

12  p 

23 

26 

39ic 

18 

28 
26 
40 
I4ic 
14 

33ic 

29 


9i 
Si 
! 7i 


I 7i 
j SJ 
Si 

I 8* 

| +74 

7i 

7i 

7i 

7i 

Si 

t7i 

7i 

9 

9i 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7f  8 


32 
19 

33 
10 
28 


60 

23 

66 

5!ic 

io7|c 

64 

H 

33ic 


2 1 / 

1 iol 


: Broken  and 

Pekoe  Souchong,  jj  Souchong. 

Quantity. j Price.  j|Quantity.|  Price. 


ioi 

Si 

ioi 

9i 


: io|  1 
9i 
9i9i 
ni 

10  ioi 

9i 

f8f 

9i 


36|c:  8i 

49 ic;  I0i 

22^C  81 

40  9 

4rici  9i 

28  j iii 

29  io4 

48  : si 

56ici 

49 
5 Pj 

21  , 

34ic 
49ic 
20 
32 

22 

31 

I2^Cj 

18 

344c 

32 


Si 

Si 

8i 

Si 

”i 

9 

Si 

ioi 
1 i4 
9i 
9i 
10 


6 

H 

4 

15 


7i 

7i 

74 

74 

8 


7i 


17 

24  : 7i 
59ic  7i§i 
H 7i 

22ic  7^ 


*3 


«i  ! - 


6ic  7i 
29  7i 
17 
29 


7f 

7l 


36 
1 2 
12 

32 

7 

9 


7i 

7i 

7i 

7i 

7i 

7i 


45ic-7i  +7i 

20  ■ 7i 

25ic!  8 

!9  7i 


7i 
I 74 
48  : 7i74 


12 

1 84c 


7ic 


7i 

74 


Fannings,  Dust 
and  Various. 

Quantity.!  Price. 


7i 


6 

54 


4ici  6i 


6 ! 6i6f 

3 | 7i 


2ic 


24c 

4" 


6i 

6 6f 

7 


20-|c 
3iC 
3 


7i 

7i 

6| 


8^c  6J  9 


these  tables  all  packages  are  chests  unless  otherwise  stated,  b stands  for  boxes ; Jc  for  half-chests ; p for  packages  f Prices  marked 
is  represent  the  highest  offer  in  the  room.  In  calculating  these  averages  two  half-chests  or  four  boxes  are  taken  as  equal  in  weight 

to  one  chest 


GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON,  Brokers. 


jl 


i ft 

1 ft 


] V Parkins,  Printer  & Stationer,  t & a.  Bury  Street, St.  Mary  Ale- 


Supplement  to  » CEYLON  OBSERVER.” 


NEW  MARKETS  FOR  BRITISH  GROWN  TEA. 


Dear  Sirs, 

The  crop  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea  for  the  coining  season  may  be 
estimated  in  round  numbers  at  about  210  million  lbs.  Of  this  quantity  it  is  a sanguine 
forecast  to  suppose  Great  Britain  will  consume  more  than  170  million  lbs. 

The  object  of  this  circular  is  to  draw  attention  to  foreign  markets,  in  the 
hope  that  a great  portion  of  the  remaining  40  million  lbs.  mav  be  absorbed  by  them,  and 
that  by  this  means  a further  shrinkage  in  prices  may  be  avoided. 


13,  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  May,  1892. 


We  are,  Dear  Sirs, 

Yours  faithfully, 

GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON, 

Tea  Brokers. 


Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea  taken  in  principal  Markets  outside  Great  Britain  during  1891. 
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Each  square  represents  50,000  lbs.  Tea,  Indian  being  shown  in  ml,  and  Ceylon  in  yellow. 

During  last  year  about  twenty  million  pounds  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea  were 
taken  by  countries  outside  Great  Britain.  India  contributed  about  thirteen  million  of 
this  amount  and  Ceylon  about  seven. 

The  quantity  taken  in  i8go  was  only  about  fourteen  million  pounds,  being  nine 
million  of  Indian,  and  five  of  Ceylon. 

The  annual  consumption  of  all  Tea  in  Great  Britain  amounts  to  200,000,000  lbs., 
and  in  outside  markets  (excluding  Tea-producing  countries)  reaches  some  250,000,000  lbs. 


Why  should  not  the  bulk  of  this  demand  be  supplied  by  British  Grown  Tea?  If 
in  two  years  its  use  in  foreign  markets  can  be  raised  from  14  to  20  million  pounds — and  that 
at  a time  when  prices  were  as  inflated  as  during  fully  one  half  of  last  year — what  is  to  prevent 
the  chief  supply  of  these  markets  being  drawn  from  the  dependencies  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

Aided  by  present  low  prices,  British  Grown  Tea  is  working  its  way  more  rapidly 
than  in  the  past.  It  has  now  taken  sufficient  root  in  many  countries  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  its  use  must  become  permanent  and  that  similar  results  will  follow  to  those  attained 
at  home,  viz.,  the  gradual  displacing  of  the  poorer  China  Teas  by  the  richer  and  more 
economical  Teas  of  our  own  dependencies. 

Should  this  eventually  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when 
Planters  will  look  back  to  the  exceptionally  low  prices  of  the  past  six  months  as  little 
short  of  a blessing  in  disguise  ; for — with  so  large  a quantity  of  Tea  taken  outside  Great 
Britain — the  natural  result  would  be  a larger  demand  for  Indian  and  Ceylon  Teas,  if  once 
a permanent  foothold  were  obtained  in  foreign  markets. 

Much  thought,  time,  and  money  have  already  been  expended  in  efforts  to  open 
new  outlets  for  our  produce.  Results  have  been  sufficiently  encouraging  to  justify  us 
in  still  further  prosecuting,  with  renewed  vigour,  our  campaign  in  foreign  countries;  but 
time,  money,  and  energy  will  be  to  a large  extent  wasted  unless  due  regard  be  paid 
to  the  special  requirements  of  the  various  markets.  To  flood  them  with  unsuitable 
produce,  as  has  on  one  or  two  occasions  been  done,  is  worse  than  useless.  Growth 
can  only  be  gradual,  and  may  at  first  be  extremely  slow. 

Instances  can  be  recorded  where  beginning  with  pounds , the  trade  has  rapidly  grown 
to  hundreds  of  packages;  but  very  great  care  and  attention  are  required  in  the  earliest 
stage  ; the  after  development  is  then  an  easier  matter. 

Former  experiences  will  doubtless  be  of  great  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of 
future  enterprises.  We  are  confident  that  with  persistent  and  intelligent  efforts,  progress, 
though  it  may  be  gradual,  will  be  sure. 

Chicago  Exhibition. — One  of  the  most  important  agencies  in  the  immediate 
future  for  extending  the  development  of  foreign  markets  is  to  be  found  in  the  coming 
Chicago  Exhibition,  which  will,  doubtless,  be  attended  by  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  With  the  aid  of  a grant  from  government,  Ceylon  has  already  subscribed  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  towards  a suitable  representation  at  this  exhibition.  There  is 
even  reason  to  believe  that  her  Teas  will  be  prominently  brought  before  visitors,  and 
that  strenuous  exertions  will  be  made  to  force  the  consumption  of  her  Teas  in  America. 

India  has  as  yet  decided  upon  no  definite  course  of  action.  Without  financial  sup- 
port nothing  can  be  done,  and  an  earnest  appeal  to  planters  has  been  made  for  funds. 
Money  is  not  merely  required,  but  required  without  delay,  if  one  of  the  best  opportunities 
ever  offered  is  not  to  be  thrown  away,  to  the  permanent  loss  and  discredit  of  this  important 
industry.  Even  now  the  time  remaining  for  preparation  is  perilously  short,  and  not  a 
moment  is  to  be  lost,  if  the  best  means  for  opening  to  Indian  Tea  the  American  market — 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  promising  outside  Great  Britain  is  not  to  be  utterly  thrown 
away. 

The  Diagram  on  the  front  page  shows  that  some  of  the  chief  consumers  of  British 
Grown  Tea  are  to  be  found  in  unexpected  quarters.  One  thing  is  evident,  climate  is  no  barrier 
to  its  free  use.  When  we  find  Australia,  Persia,  and  Turkey  contributing  so  largely  to  its 
consumption  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  its  use  is  debarred  in  semi-tropical  regions,  while 
the  fact  of  its  adaptability  to  colder  latitudes  is  too  widely  recognised  to  need  advocating. 
The  following  statistics  show,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  ()uantities  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea 
taken  in  the  undernoted  Countries  during  1891,  compared  with  their  approximate  total  annual  consumption. 
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Ai  ntkai.ian  ( oi.oniks.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Australasia  should  be  so  large  a 
consumer.  Not  only  are  its  people  our  own  kinsfolk  and  countrymen,  and  have  thus 
inherited  similar  tastes,  but  it  was  here  that  India  made  her  earliest  efforts  at  establishing 
a new  market  ; and  she  can  now  look  back  with  grateful  pride  upon  the  work  of  those  early 
days  in  the  history  of  her  Tea  industry.  Here,  too,  Ceylon  was  eager,  in  later  years,  to 
find  not  only  a near  but  an  important  market  for  the  Australians  consume  annually  nearly 
40,000,000  lbs.  ol  I ea  and  her  efforts  have  also  reaped  a rich  reward.  I hese  colonies 
have  now  become  tin  largest  of  all  markets  for  British  Grown  l ea  outside  the  United 
Kingdom,  although  the  demand  appears  still  to  be  only  in  infancy. 
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Persia.-  This  market  is  a source  of  surprise  to  many.  It  has  grown  and  developed 
until  it  has  attained  its  present  dimensions.  Its  nearness  to  India  may  he  one  of  the  chief 
causes,  but  the  favour  in  which  Indian  Tea  is  there  regarded  is  attributed  by  some  to  a 
preference  in  the  locality  towards  the  use  of  an  article  supplied  by  co-religiomsts ; and 
there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  suggestion. 

United  States  of  America. — This  is  so  vast  a territory,  and  the  quantity  of  lea 
consumed  is  so  large,  amounting  annually  to  some  80,000,000  lbs.,  that  it  is  curious 
so  small  a percentage  of  our  Teas  should  be  used.  Decided  headway  has  been 
recently  made,  and  prolonged  low  rates  of  the  past  few  months  have  done  much  to 
popularize  Indian  and  Ceylon  Teas.  A very  large  amount  of  advertising  has  of  late  been 
done  by  the  Ceylon  Planters’  Tea  Company,  who  continue  steadily  pushing  the  sale  of 
Ceylon  Tea  ; — and  the  present  demand  may  be  partially  due  to  their  perseverance. 

The  kinds  of  Tea  used  in  different  parts  of  the  States — separated  by  so  many 
thousands  of  miles — are  so  varied  that  it  is  folly  to  argue  that  the  produce  of  India  and 
Ceylon  is  unsuited  to  the  American  taste,  because  Japans,  Oolongs,  and  Greens,  as  well 
as  Black  China  Teas,  are  so  largely  consumed.  If  the  Americans  knew  where  to  buy  good 
Tea,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  they  would  soon  buy'  it, — although,  to  commence  with,  as 
a rule,  they  prefer  light,  flavoury  kinds  to  strong,  heavy  Teas.  Happily',  both  India  and 
Ceylon  can  supply'  them  with  abundance  of  Tea,  both  light  and  flavoury,  and  of  really 
good  quality'. 

Turkey  has  become  an  important  consumer  of  Indian  Tea,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  religion  of  her  people  may  induce  her  to  take  the  Teas  of  a country  which  contains 
perhaps  the  largest  Mahommedan  population  in  the  world.  Ceylon  Tea  is  being  gradually 
introduced  and  appears  to  be  received  with  some  favour. 

Canada  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  promising  outlets.  The  consumption  of  all 
Tea  is  nearly  4 lbs.  per  head  of  population  and  the  percentage  of  British  Grown  Tea  is 
already'  considerable — even  though  little  systematic  attempt  has  been  made  to  open  up  this 
market.  Recent  low  rates  have  perhaps  given  the  greatest  impetus  to  the  trade.  • 

Russia,  although  a market  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  taking  some  70,000,000  lbs. 
of  China  Tea  annually,  takes  but  little  Indian  Tea,  and  until  recently  Cevlons  were 
almost  unknown.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  a distinct  enquiry  for  Ceylon  Tea 
has  sprung  up,  and  considerable  quantities  are  now  disposed  of  in  this  country. 
Figures  showing  actual  consumption  of  Ceylon  Tea  are  impossible  to  obtain,  but  probably 
the  bulk  of  that  which  goes  to  Germany  has  its  final  destination  in  Russia.  The  work  of 
Ceylon  in  pioneering  this  market  appears  to  have  created  some  demand  for  the  finest 
and  most  flavoury  descriptions  of  her  Tea.  Russia  should  prove  most  valuable  as 
an  outlet  for  high-class  Teas,  and  of  much  eventual  assistance  in  maintaining,  if  not 
increasing,  the  value  of  Teas  with  flavour  and  quality  combined. 

Of  other  European  markets  Holland  appears  the  most  active,  but  there  are  reasons 
why  Holland  should  lie  a Tea  drinking  country.  She  has  herself  fostered  Tea  culture  in 
her  own  colony  of  Java,  and  having  thus  acquired  a taste  for  Tea,  is  now  one  of  the  chief 
Tea  consumers  in  Europe. 

Germany  also  is  likely  to  prove  by  degrees  a useful  outlet. 

Other  Markets. — Amongst  those  countries  which  as  yet  take  but  little  of  our  Tea, 
perhaps  that  of  South  Africa,  with  its  rapidly  increasing  British  population,  offers  the 
greatest  encouragement  for  prospecting.  In  time  this  locality  should  naturally  consume 
British  Grown  Tea. 

South  America  is  a consumer  of  British  Grown  Tea,  but  the  unsettled  state  of 
this  continent  is  adverse  to  immediate  development  of  the  trade. 

The  Diagram  on  the  last  page  shows  the  progress  made  in  various  countries  during 
the  two  years  1890  and  1891.  Australia  is  not  included,  being  too  large  for  representation. 
The  quantity  of  Indian  Tea  taken  there  in  1891  did  not  quite  equal  that  of  1890 — but 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  there  during  1892.  The  Ceylon  Tea  taken  in 
Australia  in  1891  was  twenty-five  per  cent,  over  that  of  1890,  and  figures  for  the  few 
months  of  1892  show  still  further  development. 

To  the  countries  represented  it  is  unnecessary  to  draw  further  attention,  except  to 
observe  that,  having  regard  to  the  exceptionally  high  rates  during  so  many  months  of  1891, 
the  progress  has  been  remarkable,  and  that  exports  in  1892  show  most  encouraging  increases. 
To  the  United  States  and  Canada,  British  Grown  Tea  has  been  freely  exported  during 
the  past  four  months,  and  statistics  of  other  large  markets,  particularly  Australia,  Persia 
and  T urkey  are  also  most  encouraging. 
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Prolonged  depression  in  values  has  at  length  produced  its  natural  effect  in  promoting 
the  use  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea  in  foreign  markets. 

Taken  as  a whole  the  export  trade  is  in  a more  promising  condition  than  ever  before, 
and  stroii"'  ground  exists  for  anticipating  a future  which  will  go  far  to  raise  the  Indian  and 
Cevlon  Tea  industries  from  the  depression  to  which  they  have  recently  been  subjected,  and 
if  only  the  golden  opportunity  afforded  by  the  coming  Exhibition  in  Chicago  be  effectually 
taken,  one  of  the  greatest  markets  in  the  world  may  shortly  be  won  over  to  the  side  of 
British  Grown  Tea. 


Quantities  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea  taken  in  some  Export  Markets  during  1890, 
compared  with  1891. 


fhe  quantities  of  Indian  Tea  taken  in  1890  and  1891,  are  represented  by  red  lines. 

I lie  quantities  of  Ceylon  Tea  taken  in  1890  and  iHgi,  are  represented  by  yellow  lines. 
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